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Master : 
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1260 
Drop    Forging.    Die    Sinking   and   the 
Machine  Forming  of   Steel,   Mar. 

9  P  573 
Dynamo  Electric  Machinery,  Mar.  23 

P  705 
Electric   Railway   Dictionarj-,   June  29 

P  I.S79 
Elementary  Practical  Mechanics.  Feb. 

16  p  407     . 
Engineering  Directory   for  191 1,  Mar. 

9  P  573 
Engineering      Index      Annual.       1910, 

Mar.  16  p  645 
Fowler's    Mechanics'    and    Machinists' 

Pocket  Book  and  Diary  for  191 1. 

Jan.  12  p  122 
Homestead:  the  Households  of  a  Mill 

Town,  Mar.  30  p  798 
Hydroelectric  Practice,  Ma}'  25  p  1259 
Industrial  Plants :  Their  Arrangement 

and  Construction.  Feb.  23  p  460 
Introduction   a   la  Metallographic  Mi- 

croscopiquc    (Introduction   of  Mi- 
croscopic Metallography),  Jan.  12 

p  122 
Inventors  and  Inventions.  Apr.  6  p  836 
Iron   Ore   Manual  of  the  Lake  Supe- 

rioi"  District.  May  25  p  1260 
^lachine  Shop  Primer.  Feb.  16  p  407 
Mechanical     Engineers'    Pocket-Book. 

May  4  p  1056 
Mechanics    for   Engineers,   Mar.   23   p 

705 
Metal  Statistics.  Feb.  16  p  407 
^fonoplanes   and   Biplanes.  June  29  p 

1579 

Motion  Study.  May  25  p  1260 

Outlines  of  Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgy, 
(Grundziige  des  Eisenhiittenwe- 
sensl.  Jan.  26  p  235 

Pocketbook  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. Jan.  26  p  235 

Pooular  Handbook  for  Cement  and 
Concrete  Users.  Feb.  23  p  460 

Practical  Alloying.  Feb.  g  p  370 


Practical  Stamp  IMilling  and  Amalga- 
mation. Feb.  9  p  370 

Production     of     Malleable     Castings, 
May  25  p  1259 

Scientific     American     Cyclopedia     of 
Formulas,  Jan.  26  p  235 

Scientific  Management  and  Railroads, 
Mar.  30  p  799 

Smoley's  Parallel     Tables     of     Loga- 
rithms and  Squares,  Mar.  9  p  573 

Statistics   of   the   American   and   For- 
eign Iron  Trades,  Jan.  19  p  177 

Textbook  of  the  Elements  of  Machine 
Work,  Apr.  6  p  836 

Testing    for    Metallurgical    Processes, 
Feb.  9  p  370 

Textbook    of    the    Principles    of    Ma- 
chine Works,  Apr.  6  p  836 

The  Aeroplane,  Mar.  9  p  573 

The  Iron  Ores  of  Lake  Superior,  May 
18  p  1215 

The  Life  and  Life  W'ork  of  Charles 
B.   Dudley,  May  25  p  1260 

The  Steel  Workers.  Mar.  30  p  798 

W'elding,  Feb.  9  p  370 
Bope.    Henry    P. : 

Pittsburgh's   Position  in   Steel.  Feb.  2 

P  304 
Boring.    DriUing   and    Milhng   Machine, 
Special  Fosdick  Horizontal,*  May 
4  p   1 107 
Boring   Mills  : 

Cincinnati    Planer   Company.*   Jan.  26 

P  270 
Cleveland  Horizontal.*  Jan.  5  p  47 
Colburn  Motor-Driven.*  Mar.  9  p  617 
Dresses  Vertical,  Xew,*  Apr.  27  p  1025 
Universal  .\o.  3,*  Mar.  30  p  790 
Borings.   Briquettes   from   Cast,  Jan.   12 

P    152 
Borings,   Briquetting   Metal.*   June    I    p 

1344 
Boston,     Congress    of     Technology     at, 

Mar.  9  p  592;  Mar.  16  p  686;  Mar. 

30  p  788 ;  Apr.  20  p  967 
Bounties,  Canada's  Iron  and  Steel,  Apr. 

13  p  921 
Bounties    jMay   be     Renewed,     Canada's 

Steel.  Feb.  16  p  424 
Boxes  and  Bands.  Diamond  Slip-Over.* 

Jan.  5  p  115 
Boycott.  Bill  to  Legalize  the.  Feb.   16  p 

423 
Boycott    Suit    to    be    Retried,    Famous 

Danbury  Hat,  Apr.  13  p  900 
Bracket.    Patterson    Adjustable    Electric 

Light.*  Apr.  20  p  981 
Bradlee  &  Co. : 

Chain  Information,  Jan.  5  p  67 
Bradley  Mfg.  Company: 

Heating  Furnace  Doors.*  Jan.  12  p  168 
Brake.  Prony.  May  25  p  1266 
Brandon.  George  R. : 

Mechanical     Charging     of     Cupolas,* 
June  8  p  1426 
Brass  Melting  Furnace,  M.  R.  V.,*  Feb. 

9P388 
Brass  Melting  Furnaces.  Jan.  5  p  82 
Brass  Mill.  Electrically  Driven.*  Ian.  26 

P  278 
Bray.  Thomas  J.  :* 

President  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company.  Mar.  2^  p  704 
Brayshaw.  S.  X'. : 

Hardness   of   Quenched   Tool   Steels,* 
:May  25  p  1256 
Brazil.   Itabira   Iron    Mines   in.   Apr.   27 

p  1007 
Brazilian   Iron    Mines.    British   Interests 

Acquire.  Jan.  26  p  234 
Bridgeport   Safety  Emery  W'heel   Com- 
pany: 

No.      Yz      Motor-Driven      Grinder,* 
Mar.  30  p  803 
Bridges : 

Essex-Merrimac  Chain,  may  4  p  1075 
Quebec.  Feb.  2  p  313 ;  Feb.  16  p  437 ; 

Feb.  23  p  479:  Apr.  13  p  901 
Special    for    Ladle    Cars,*    .^pr.    27    p 

103 1 
Unique  Draw   at   Portland,  Ore.,  Jan. 
5  P  8t. 
Briquettes    from    Cast   Borings.   Jan.    12 
P  152 


Business    Methods.    Modern,    .\pr.    13   p 
905 

Buyers'   and   Sellers'   Bureau  of   Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  May  4  p  iioi 

Buying,    Two    Influences   in    Machinery. 
June  22  p  1499 

By-Product   Coke    Ovens    in    America, 
June  8  p   1422 

By-Product   Coking  and  Wood  Preser- 
vation, Jan.  5  p  3 

Byllesby,  H.  M.,  &  Co. : 
Convention,  Feb.  2  p  305 

Briquettes.  Iron  Ore,  Feb.  9  p  374 

Briquetting    Metal    Borings,*    June    I    p 
1344 

Briquetting    Plant,    Grondal    Iron    Ore, 
Mar.  9  p  594 

British  Engineermg  Standards  Commit- 
tee: 

Specifications  for  Cold  Drawn 
Weldless  Steel  Tubes.  .'\pr.  27  p 
1024 

British  Interests  Acquire  Brazilian  Iron 
Mines,  Jan.  26  p  234 

Bristol  Company : 
Class    III    Recording    Thermometer,* 
Jan.  19  P  213 

British  Iron  Trade,  Jan.  5  P  29;  Feb.  26 
p  404 :  Mar.  16  p  661 

British  Pig  Iron  Output,  First  Half  of 
1910,  Jan.  12  p  122 

British    Pig    Iron    Production     in    1910, 
May  25  p  1257 

British    Steel    Companies    Xot    Prosper- 
ous in  1910,  Mar.  16  p  658 

British   Steel    Production   in    1910.   June 

29  p  1555 
British   Trade   Conditions   Less   Favora- 
ble, .\pr.  13  p  901 
Brussels   Exposition : 

Machine  Tool  Awards,  Feb.  l8  p  424 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company: 

Wire  Rope  Trade  Inquiry,  Jan.  5  p  5 
Brombacher.  Max  H.  C. : 

Railroad  Repair  Shop  Efficiency.  Jan. 

5  P  31 
Welfare  Work.  May  25  p  1276 
Bronze   Drum  Casting,   Huge.*  Mar.    16 

p  681 
Bronze.   Xovel   Use  of  Allan.*  June    15 

P  1478 
Brooklyn    Engineers    Club's   Exhibition. 

^Iay  4  p  1076 
Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Company : 

Fire,  June  I  p  1318 
Brown,   Fordyce   \^'. : 

Heating  F'urnace  Doors,*  Jan.  12  p  168 
Brown   Floisting  Machinery   Company : 
Xew  Ore  Unloading  Plant.*  Apr.  6  p 
861 
Brown-Ketcham   Iron   Works : 

Receivership.  June  8  p  1425 
Brown.  Richard  P. : 

Measurement   of    High    Temperatures 
in  Modern  Foundry  Practice,  Apr. 
13  p  918 
Browning  Engineering  Company: 

Pile  Driver,*  Feb.  23  p  488 
Brussels,  Belgium  : 

International   Iron   and   Steel   Confer- 
ence, Feb.  23  p  471 
Brussels  International  Conference.  June 

22  p  1501 
Br\mbo  Steel  Company,  Ltd. : 

Dry   Air   Blast   at   a  British    Furnace 
Plant.*  May  II  p  IIS7 
Buch's.  A.,  Sons  Company: 

Combined  Jarring  and  Squeezer  Mold- 
ing Machine.*  June  8  p  1424 
Gravity  Molding  Machine.*  Jan.  5  p  84 
Buffalo    Coke    Rates    Hearing.    .Apr.    13 

P  901 
Buffalo  Forge  Company : 

Fan  30  Ft.  High,*  May  18  p  1203 
Feed  Water  Strainer,*  May  18  p  1222 
Large  Order  for  Fans,  Mar.   16  p  685 
Xew  Type  Slow  Speed  Exhaust  Fan,* 

June  29  p  1571 
Steel   Plate  Pressure   Blower.*   Feb.  2 
P  331 
Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine   Company: 
Huge  Bronze  Drum  Casting,*  Mar.  16 
"  p  681 
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Buffalo  Steam  I'liiiip  Company: 

Self-Contained  Vertical  Sump  Pump,* 
June  8  p  i4Jy 
Building   Material   Exhibition,   National, 

.\]ay  l8  p  1213 
"Building  Up"  Impurities  in  Steel,  Feb. 

23  p  480;  .Mar.  2  p  537 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company : 

New   Vertical   Turret   Lathe,*   June    i 

P  1352 
Bull,  R.  A. : 

Protecting    Metal    from    Superincum- 
bent Slag,  June  2y  p  1554 
Bunnell,  Sterling  H. : 

Engineer  as  a  Salesman,  Jan.  19  p  200 
Right    Principles    in    Works    Manage- 
ment, May  4  p  1084 
Selection  of  Eactory  Equipment,  May 
18  p  1 196 
Bureau  of  Standards: 
Emery     Testing     Machines,     May    4 

p  1103 
New  Samples  of  Steel  and  Ore,  Feb. 
^  P  327 
Burden  to  Labor,  Ratio  of,  Apr.  20  p  965 
Burgess,  Charles  F. : 

Electrolytic  Iron,  Jan.  26  p  268 
Burners,    Hauck    Portable    Oil,*    Jan.    5 

P  98 
Burt   Mfg.   Company; 

More    Filters    for    the    Gary    Works. 
Jmie  I  p  1365 
Busch,  J.  C. : 

Power  Sprue  Cutter,*  Feb  23  p  495 
Business  Administration  as  a  Construc- 
tive Science.  Mar.  16  p  662 ;  Mar. 
23  p  722 


Calcium  Chloride  for  Drying  the  Blast,* 

May  25  p  1270 
Calder.  John  : 
Mechanical    Engineer   and   Prevention 
of  Accidents,  Feb.  16  p  324 
California  Metal  Trades  Association: 

.Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  2  p  311 
Calorimeter.    Dohertv    Gas,*   Apr.    13    p 

928 
Calumet  Engineering  Works : 
Crane  Type  Tumbler,*  Feb.  2  p  330 
Cupola,*  Jan.  5  p  97 
Cambria  Paint  &  Color  Company : 

Improvements,  .\pril  6  p  841 
Cambria  Steel  Company : 
Annual  Report,  Mar.  9  p  591 
Boiler  Shop  and  Dipping  Tank,*  Mar. 

16  p  668 
New  Wire  Plant,*  Mar.  23  p  730 
Southwark       Reversible       Convertible 
Simple    or    Compound    Engine^* 
Apr.  13  p  930 
Cameron,  A.  S.,  Steam  Pump  Works : 

IngersoU-Rand  Alliance,  Jan.  19  p  222 
Cammell.   Laird   &   Co.    of   New   York, 

Feb.  2  p  317 
Canada  : 
Blashill  &  Gray  Barb  Wire  Machine,* 

Jan.  S  p  53 
British-Canadian  Shipbuilding  &  Dock 
Company — New   Plant,  June   15  p 
1480 
Duty  on  Rerolled  Rails,  Jan.  26  p  261 
Economic  L^pbuilding.  Jan.  19  p  202 
Handling  Iron  Ore  with   Electromag- 
nets.  Feb.   16  p  431 
Heavy  Rail  Contracts,  May  4  p  iioi 
Iron  and  Steel  Bounties,  Apr.  13  p  921 
Iron    and    Steel    Works    Extensions. 

Jan.   12  p   158 
Manufacturers      Oppose     Reciprocity. 

Jan.   19  p  211 
Mineral  Output  in  1910.  Mar.  23  p  729 
Pig  Iron  Production  in  19 10,  Feb.  23 

P  502 

Port  Mann,  the  New  Citv,  Mar.  30  p 
804 

Quebec  Bridge.  Feb.  2  p  313;  Feb.  16 
p  437;  Feb.  23  p  479;  Apr.  13  p 
901 

Railway  Club  Meeting,  Feb.  2  p  310 

Reciprocity  Agreement — Duties  Nam- 
ed, Feb.  2  p  313 


Steel  Bounties  May  be  Renewed,  Feb. 

16  p  424 
Steel    Interests   and   Reciprocity,   Feb. 

2  p  310 
Trade    with    the    L'nited    States,    Feb. 

^    23  p  502 
Wire  Rod  Trade.  June  I  p  1317 
Canals,  New  York  Barge,  May  4  p  1057 
Canton   Sheet  Steel  Company : 
Bailey  Sheet  Furnace  Equipment,  May 
25  P  1258 
Cap  Screw.  Hart  Hollow,*  Feb.  9  p  389 
Carborundum  Company : 
Some  Remarkable  Products,*  Feb.   16 
P  443 
Carlin's.  Thomas,  Sons  Company : 

Contracts,  June  29  p   1589 
Carnegie  Steel  Company : 

Buys    Bassett-Presley   Company,   June 

15  P  1465 
Extras    on    Bars    and    Shapes    from 
Waverly    Warehouse,    May    11    p 
1 143 
Publications   on   Steel   Mine  Timbers, 

May  II  p  1 142 
Question    of    Extras    in    the    Eastern 

Jobbing  Trade,  Apr.  27  p  1007 
Relief  Fund,  Feb.  9  p  363 
Carnegie     Technical     School     Lectures, 

Feb.  2  p  330 
Carpenter  &  Edwards : 
Production  of  Castings  to  Withstand 
High  Pressures,  Jan.  12  p  154 
Carpenter,  Prof.  H.  C.  H. : 
Growth  of  Cast  Iron,  Mar.  23,  p  744; 
June  I  p  1327 
Carr,  Clyde  Mitchell:* 

President  Joseph  T.   Ryerson  &  Son, 
Feb.  9  P  369 
C;ir?: 

.\tlas  Foundry,*  Jan.  5  p  92 

Berg   Cinder,   Improved,*    Mar.   23,   p 

739 
Enlarged     Bettendorf     Steel     Plant,* 

.\pr.  6  p  858 
Ernst  Wiener  Foundry,*  Jan.   5  p  97 
Monarch  Core  and  Annealing  Oven,* 

Jan.  5  p  95 
Weimer  Cinder,  New,*  Jan.  5  p  46 
Number  of  Car  Wheels,  Apr.  20  p  947 
Cast   and   Rolled   Material,   Competition 

Between,  Jime  i  p  1294 
Cast   Borings,   Briquettes   from,   Jan.    12 

P  152 
Castings : 

Annealing  Malleable,  Jlar.  23  p  726;* 

Apr.  20  p  948. 
Cylinder,  Made  on  a  Mumford  Mold- 
ing Machine.*  Feb.  23  p  496 
Experience    with     Permanent     Molds, 

June  8  p  1402 
From    Nonferrous    .\lloys,    Jan.    12   p 

154 
Gas  Cavities  and  Shot  in  Iron,*  June 

I  P  1339 
Huge  Bronze  Drum.*   Mar.   16  p  681 
Huge  Cast  Iron  Still*  May  11  p  1166 
Large  Steel  in  Fast  Time,*  June  29  p 

■^1588 
Molding  Thin,  on   an  Arcade  Jarring 

Machine.*  .\pr.  20,  p  980 
Ornamental.      IMade      in      Permanent 

Molds.*  Jan.  5  p  68 
Proposed  Malleable  Plant.*  Jan.  5  p  72 
Shot  Iron  and  Hard  Shots  in,  Jan.  5 

P  52 
L^se  of  Briquettes  from  Cast  Borings, 

Jan.   12  p  132 
White    Irons   and    the    Prevention    of 

Growth  in,  Mar.  23  p  744 

Cast  Iron  Car  Wheel  and  the  Grinding 

Machine,  Feb.  23  p  459 
Cast  Iron.  Growth  of,  June  i  p  1327 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Molding.*  May  4  p  1098 
Cast  Iron,  Vanadium  in,  June  8  p  1398 
Cast    Iron    Pipe    Prices    from    1900    to 

1910,*  I\Iar.  2  p  534 
Cast    Iron    Wheels.    Ferromanganese    in 

Chilled.  .\pr.  6  p  820 
Catalogues,     Suggestions     Wanted     for 

Size.  Mar.  2  p  519 


Cedar  Rapids  F'ouijdry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany : 
Gasoline     Engine     Speed     Regulator, 
Mar.  9  p  586 
Center  Finder,  Sure,*  Apr.  27  p  1031 
Central  Foundry  Company : 

Reorganized,  May  18  p  1203 
Central  Station  Welfare  Work,  Apr.  20 

P  973 
Chain   Bridge,   Esse.x-Merrimac,   May   4 

P  lO/S 
Chain  Information,  Jan.  5  p  67 
Chain    Oil    Feed,     Spencer    Universal,* 

June  29  p   1587 
Chandler  &  Farquhar  Company : 

Expansion,  Feb.  2  p  317 
Chandler  &  Taylor  Company: 
Molding  Thin  Castings  on  an  Arcade 
Jarring  Machine,*  Apr.  20  p  980 
Changeezy    and    Delta    Tramrail    Trol- 
leys,* Jan.  5  P  93 
Charcoal    Blast    Furnace,    New,    May   4 

p  1069 
Charcoal     Pig     Iron     for     Chilled     Car 

Wheels,  New,  Mar.  9  p  605 
Charging  of  Cupolas,  Mechanical,*  June 

8  p  1426 
Chelsea   Piers,   Fuel  Handling   on   the,* 

Feb.  23  p  497 
Chemical   Engineers  : 
Announcement  of  June  Meeting,  Feb. 
2  P  317 
Chemical  Industry,   Society   of : 
Treatment  and  Purification  of   Boiler 
Feed  Water,  Mar.  2  p  533 
Chicago    Foundry    Foremen's    Associa- 
tion. Jan.  26  p  249:  Feb.  16  p  407 
Chicago  Iron  Trade  in  1910,  Jan.  5  p  60 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Annual  Meeting, 

Mar.  23  p  740 
Chicago  !Municipal  Exposition,  Jan.  5  p 

82 
Chicago  Perforating  Company,  June   15 

p  1485 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company : 
.Annual  Report,  Feb.  23  p  501 
Contrast    in    Air    Compressors.*    May 

18.  p  1216 
Pneumatic    Sand    Rammers,   Jan.    5   p 
107 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company  : 

.A.nmial  Report.  IVfar.  9  p  596 
Chicago  Railways  Company : 

Novel  -Application  of  Motor  Drive  to 
Machine  Tools.*  Mav  4  p  1088 
Chilean   Buyers   in   New   York.   May    11 

p  1 150 
Chilled  Rolls  with  Passes  Cast  in.*  May 

25  p  1269 
Chloride  for  Drying  the  Blast,  Calcium.* 

May  25.  p  1270 
Chokio    Water    Works    Bids,    Mav   4    p 

1081 
Chromium,  Determination  of  Manganese 
in  the  Presence  of.  I\Iay  11  p  1156 
Chucks :, 

Garvin  .\utomatic,*  Mar.  9  p  626 
Moller  Oval.*  Jan.  5  p  52 
!\Iurchey  Revolving,*  Feb.  23  p  496 
Weaver  Roller  Jaw,*  Jan.  19  p  223 
Church.  A.  Hamilton : 

Distributing  Expense  Burden.  June   i 
P  1325 
Cincinnati    Foreman's    Club,    Mar.    16   p 

.  6S7. 
Cincinnati   Foundrv   Foremen,-  May  4  p 

1085 
Cincinnati  Gasket  &  Packing  Company : 
Triple   and   Trinity   Gaskets,*  Jan.   19 
p  222 
Cincinnati   Gear  Cutting  Machine  Com- 
pany : 
No.  5  Gear  Cutter.*  ApT.  27  p  1039 
Cincinnati  Iron  Trade  in  1910,  Jan.  5  p 

62 
Cincinnati   Planer  Company : 
Boring  Mill,*  Jan.  26  p  270 
Distributing  Factory  Operating  Costs,* 

June  i.^  p  1479 
Shop  Cost  Accounting.*  Mar.  2  p  554 
Cinciimati   Pulley   ^Machinery  Company : 
Heavy  Duty  Pulley  Lathe,*  .Apr.  27  p 
1 041 
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Cincinnati  Punch  &  Shear  Company : 
Leighton     Combination     Punch    and.* 
Shear,*  Mar.  16  p  680 
Cincinnati   Shaper   Company : 

Shaper  with  Jib  Crane,*  Mar.  2^  p  729 
Cincinnati's       Industrial       Development. 

Mar.  30  p  797 
Cinder     Xotch,     Rifle     Shots     Open     a 

Chilled,  Feb.  2  p  311 
Clamp,  Paramount  Indestructible  Steel,* 

.\pr.  6  p  867 
Clapp,  E.  D.,  Mfg.  Company: 

Improvements,  Jan.  5  p  81 
Clark,  \V.  A.: 

Iron  Ore  Docks  on  the  Lakes,*  .Apr. 
20  p  972 
Claussen,  Oscar,  Engineering  Company : 
Chokio  Water  Works  Bids,  May  4  P 
1081 
Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works : 

Motor  Driven  Air  Compressors,*  Apr. 
20  p  975 
Cle-Gal-Co   Pattern   Shop  and  Foundry 

SuppHes,*  Jan.  5  p  ri4 
Cleats  and  Press,  Kant-Leak,*  Mar.   16 

P  675 
Cleveland    Crane    &   Engineermg    Com- 
pany : 
Monorail    Grab    Bucket   Coal    Hoist,* 
:Mar.  2  p  550 
Cleveland.  Erie  Railroad  Ore  Docks  in. 

Mar.  23  p  729 
Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works  Company  . 
Cle-Gal-Co  Pattern  Shop  and  Foundry 
Supplies.*  Jan.  5  p  114 
Cleveland   Machine  Tool   Works : 

Horizontal  Boring  ^Nlill,*  Jan.  5  p  47 
Cleveland  Xickel  Works : 

Superior    Tumbling    Mills.*   Jan.    5    p 
104 
Cleveland,    Ohio,    Buyers     and    Sellers 

Bureau  at 
Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool   Company: 
Pneumatic    Hammers   and    Rammers,* 

Jan.  5  p   107 
Portable  Pneumatic  Grinder,*  Jan.  12 
p  162 
Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company : 

Hydromatic  Water  Valve.*  May   18  p 
1219 
Cleveland     Superintendents     and    Fore- 
men, Mar.  23  p  717 
Clima.x  Hoist  Company : 

Spur   Geared   Chain   Hoist,*  .Apr.  6  p 
860 
Clough.  R.  M. : 

Vertical     Combination     Bench    Miller 
and  Drill,*  May  2;  p  1273 
Clutch,  Reilly  Friction,*  Feb.  23  p  4ix> 
Coal : 
Analysis  by  Consumers.  June  i  p  1317 
A  Thousand  an  Acre  for  Connellsville, 

June  15  p  1447 
Miners'   Compensation   Plan,   Mar.    16 

p  661 
Production  of,  in  1910,  May  18  p  1207 
Coal  Distillation  Company : 

Collins   By-Product   Coke   Oven.   Feb. 
23  P  $T3 
Cobb.  John  W. : 

Corrosion  of  Iron,  June  8  p  1417 
Coils,  Westinghouse  Air-Cooled  Choke,* 

June  29  p  1576 
Coke : 
Algoma  Steel  Company's  Plant,*  .\pr. 

20  p  082 
Bartlett  &  Snow  Mechanical  Quench- 
er.* June  22  p  1531 
Buffalo  Rates  Hearing,  .\pr.   13  p  901 
By-Product   Ovens   and   Conservation, 

Feb.  9  P  374 
By-Product   Ovens   in   .America,   June 

8  p  T422 
Collin  By-Product  Oven.  Feb.  -^3  p  513 
Connellsville    Interests    and    Railroad 

Discrimination.  Mar.  2  p  519 
Connellsville   Output  in    1910.  Jan.    12 

P  T33 
Foundry.  June  22  p  1515 
Koppers  Ovens,  June  29  p  i,=;54 
Xew  Rates.  .Apr.  6  p  838 
Oven   Gas  in   Open   Hearth  Furnaces. 

Feb.  2  p  318:  May  t8  p  1232:  June 

22.  p   1 501 


Ovens  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  Mar.  9  p  588 
Producers'  Association,  Mar.  23  p  734 
Size  of  Charge  for  a  Cupola,  June  29 
P  1555 
Cooking,    Wood    Preservation    and    By- 
Product,  Jan.  5  p  3 
Cold     Rolling     of     Standard     Sections, 
Forminjj  Special  Shapes  by,*  May 
18  p   1215 
Collars  for  Emery  Wheels,  Safety,  Mar. 

30  p  804 
Collin    By-Product    Coal   Oven,   Feb.   23 

P  513 
Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company: 

Motor    Driven   Boring   Mill,*   Mar.   9 
p  617 
Collector,  Morse  Dust,*  Jan.  5  p  101 
Collins.   Fletcher: 

Standards   for  the   Various    Kinds   of 
Pig  Iron.  June  8  p  1400 
Columbia  Steel  Foundry,*  Jan.  12  p  160 
Columbia   Tool   Steel   Company : 

Salesmen,  Jan.  5  p  18 
Commercial    Bureau   Company : 

Export  .Assisting  Plan,  May  25  p  1260 
Commercial  Engineers'  -Association,  Chi- 
cago, May  4  p  1 121 
Commercial     Vehicles,     .Advantages     of 
Long  Stroke  Motors  for.  Mar.  23 
P  744 
Compensation : 

And  Conciliation,  .Accident.  .Apr.  13  p 

883 
And    Liability    Systems,    Employers , 

Feb.  23  p  498. 
Coal  Miners'  Plan,  :Mar.  16  p  661 
Constitutional  Law,  June  i  p  1319 
Employers'  Liability  and,  Apr.  20  p  968 
Essential  Cost  Factor  of.  Jan.  12  p  121 
In  Ohio,  Feb.   16  p  433 
In  Seven  States,  Apr.  6  p  842 
Legislation    in    Xew  Jersey  and  Ohio, 

.Apr.  6  p  825 
Model  Code.  Feb.  23  p  498 
Xew  York  Decision,  Mar.  30  p  759 
Xew  York  Law  Void,  Mar.  30  p  794 
Ohio  Law,  June  22  p  1539 
Workingmen's,   Feb.   23   p   499 
Complaints    of    Subordinates.    Checking 

Unfair,  Mar.  16  p  643 
Compressor  Regulation,  Air,*  June  22  p 

1536 
Compressors : 

Clayton  Motor  Driven  Air.*  .Apr.  20  p 

975 
Contrast  in  Air.*  May  18  p  1216 
General      Electric       Turbme-Driven,* 

Mar.  2  p  538 
Roberts  Motor  .Air,*  Jan.  12  p  164 

Concrete  Floors,  Repairing,  Apr.  20,  p 
987 

Concrete  Patterns,  Experience  with,  Feb. 
9  n  36s 

Concrete.  Pittsburgh  Standard  Rein- 
forcement for,  March  23  p  725 

Concrete  Shafts  of  Record  Size,  Jan.  5 
_    P  30 

Cone  Pulley.  Molding,  on  an  Interna- 
tional Turn-Over  Machine.*  May 
II  p  1158 

Congress  of  Technology  at  Boston,  Mar. 
9  p  592;  Mar.  16  p  686;  Mar.  30  p 
788;  -Apr.  20  p  967 

Connellsville  Coal,  a  Thousand  an  Acre 
for.  June  15  p  1447 

Connersville   Blower  Company : 
.Applied  to  Vacuum  Cleaning,*  May  11 

p  1166 
Rotary  Positive  Blower,*  Jan.  5  p  102 

Constitutional  Compensation  Law,  June 
I  P  1319 

Construction,  X'ew  Iron  and  Steel 
Works.  Jan.  5  P  34    . 

Contracts.  Securing  Foreign  Govern- 
ment. May  4  p  1074 

Controllers : 

Cutler-Hammer  .Alternating  Current 
Motor  Speed,*  Mar.  2  p  549 

Cutler-Hammer  Reversible  Direct- 
Current  Drum,*  June  29  p  1581 


Conventions : 

American  Electrochemical  Society, 
Mar.  30  p  815 

American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
May  25  p  1250;  June  1  p  1328 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, June  22  p  1512 

.American  Iron,  Steel  &  incavy  ttard- 
ware   Association,   June   1    p    1297 

.American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, June  I  p  1308;  June  8  p 
1411* 

American  Supply  and  Machinery  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Apr.  6  p 
840;  Apr.  13  p  904 

International  Master  Boilermakers' 
Association,  June  8  p  1383 

-Xational  .Association  of  Jobbers  of 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Mar.  16  p  658;  Mar.  23  p  726 

Xational  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, May  18  p  1182;  May  25  p  1258 

National  Association  of  Stove  Manu- 
facturers, May  18  p   1232 

Xational  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine 
Trades  Association  Programme. 
Apr.  13  p  927 

Xational  Machine  Tool  Builders  .As- 
sociation, May  25  p  1252 

Xational  Metal  Trades  Association, 
-Apr.  13  p  901 ;  Apr.  20  p  976 

Xational  Supply  and  ^Machinery  Deal- 
ers' .Association,  .Apr.  6  p  840; 
.Apr.  13  p  904 

Pittsburgh  Foundry,*  June  I  p  1328 

Railway  Master  Carbuilders'  Associa- 
tion. June  22  p  1518 

Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, June  22  p  1518 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education,  June  22  p  1530 

Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Deal- 
ers' Association,  Apr.  6  p  840: 
Apr.  13  p  904 

Steam  Engineers,  June  15  p  1477 

Tariff  Commission,  Jan.  19  p  207 

United  Metal  Trades  .Association,  Apr. 
27  p   1007 
Converter    with    Double    Door    Bottom, 

Tropenas.  .Apr.  27  p  1018 
Conveyor  for  Handling  Kegs,*  May  11 

P  1 165 
Cooper,  C.  &  G.  Company : 

Engine  Contracts,  Feb.  23  p  502 
Co-operation     and     Government     Over- 
sight, Trade.  Mar.  16  p  642 
Co-operation,  E.  H.  Gary  on,  June  8  p 

1408 
Copenhagen   Polytechnic  Plan.   Feb.  9  p 

349 
Copes   Boiler   Feed   Regulator : 

.Analysis    of    Boiler    Feed    Records.* 
Jan.  12  p  170 
Copper : 

African.  Jan.  26  p  245 

Alaska  Copper  Coming.  Apr.  6  p  823 

Conservative  Market  of  1910,  Jan.  12 
p   121 

Consumption.  Jan.  26  p  267 

Hardened.  Mar.  9  p  589 

December  Production  and  Stocks. 
Jan.  12  p  147 ;  Production  and 
Stocks,  January,  Feb  16  p  442 : 
February.  Mar.  16  p  666 :  March. 
-Apr.  13"  p  884:  .April,  May  II  p 
1150;   May,  June  15  p  1462 

Trade  in  1910.  Jan.  5  p  63 

World's   Production  in   1910,   ]\[ar.  30 
P  815 
Core  Bench  Jolt  Rammer,*  June  i  p  1340 

Core  Machines : 
.Acme.*  Jan.  ^  p  88 
Elmira  Roll-Over.*  Jan.  5  p  89 
Grimes  Roll-Over,*  -Apr.  27  p  1024 

Core  Room  Management  and  Materials, 
Mar.  16  p  664 

Core  Wash  and  Parting  Compound.  Jan. 

5  P  117 
Cores,  Binders   for  Foundry.  May   up 

1 140 
Corey.  William  E. : 

Resigns.  Jan.  5  p  7 
Cork  Set  in  Faces,   Pulleys  with.*   May 

II  p  I 167 
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Cornell.  J.  B.  &  J.  M.,  Company. : 

Assets  Sold,  June  15  p  1463 
Corporations,    Federal    Regulation    Pro- 
posed, Apr.  27  p  1025 
Corporations,    New    Jersey's     Governor 

on,  Jan.   19  p  174 
Corrosion : 

And  Pitting  in  Metals,  June  15  p  1485 
Of  a  Steel  Beam   Protected  by  Terra 
Cotta     and     Concrete,     Serious,* 
Feb.  23  p  486 
Of  Iron,  June  8  p  1417 
Of  Unprotected  Steel  Work,  l-"eb.  2  p 

306 
Potassium    Chromate    as    Metal    Pro- 
tection Agent,  June  29  p  1579 
Sulphur  in  the  Air,  June  29  p  1589 
Test  of   Metals,  Accelerated,  June  29 

P  1555 
Costs  of   Producer  Gas  Plants,   Operat- 
ing, June  29  p  1570 
Corse,   W.   M.: 

Brass  Melting  Furnaces,  Jan.  5  p  554 
Cost  Accounting,  Shop,*  Mar.  2  p  554 
Cost  of  Living,  Legislation  and  a  Lower, 

Feb.  o  p  350 
Costs,   Distributing  Factory   Operating.* 

June  1.^  p  1479 
Covel   Mfg.   Company: 

Automatic  Circular  Metal  Saw  Sharp- 
.    encr,*  Apr.  6  p  866 
Cranes : 

.■\lliance  Foundry,*  Jan.  5  p  91 
PawHng   &   Harnischfeger.    in   a    Ma- 
terial Yard.*  May  18  p  1214 
Shepard   Electric   Foundry.*  Jan.   5   p 

95 
Special    Maris  Foundrj',*  Jan.  5   p  92 
Cream  City  Accident  Preventer,*  May 

4  P  1 103 
Crescent  Forgings  Company  ; 

Xew   Cresco   Monkey  Wrench,*   Mar. 
16  p  679 
Crescent  Machine  Company ; 

Variable  Feed  Planer,*  Jan.  5  p  110 
Cresco  ilonkej-  Wrench,  New,*  Mar.  16 

p  679 
Cresson,  George  V.,  Company : 

In   Receiver's   Hands,   Feb.    16  p  407: 
Mar.  9  p  607 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  .\nierica : 
Buys  ^Midland  Steel   Company,  Feb.  2 

n  203 
Finances,  Apr.   20  p  960 
Further      Strengthens      Its      Position. 

Feb.  24  p  473 
Secures   Controlling   Interest   in   Hal- 
comb   Steel    Company,    Feb.    16  p 
406 
Crusher.  Gardner,  Apr.  13  p  927 
Cuban  Coal  Trade.  Xew  Vessel  for  the. 

Apr.  13  p  929 
Cuban  Iron  Ores.  E.xploration  of.*  Apr. 

13  P  914 
Cupolas : 

Barry  &  Zecher  Company.*  Jan.  5  p  98 
Calumet  Engineering  Works,*  Jan.  5  p 

97 
Mechanical    Charging    of,*    June   8   p 

1426 
Xew  ten.       X'^orthern       Engineering 

W'orks.*  Jan.  5  p  100 
Size  of  Coke  Charge  for  a.  June  29  p 

1555 
Whiting    Foimdry    Equipment     Com- 
panv.*  Jan.  5  p  99' 
Cupror  Company : 

Cupror.  ?ilar.  9  p  589 
Curtis  &  Co.  ^Hg.  Company: 

.\ir  Hoists.*  Jan.  5  p  91 
Custer.   Edgar  A. : 

Experience    with     Permanent     Molds. 
June  8  p  1402 
Customers.  Specialized  Seeking  for  X^ew, 

Feb.  9  p  .149 
Customs  Decisions : 
.\irtight  Metal  Cans.  Feb.  o  p  371 
\utomobile  Horns.  May  18  p  1 199 
\utomobile  Parts.  May  11  p  T164 
Barbers'  Hair  Clippers,  Apr,  6  p  851: 

May  4  p  1079 
Bayonets,  Apr.  20  n  949 
Cast  Iron  Statues.  Mar.  30  p  774 
Chiropodists'   Knives.   Mar.  g  p  590 


Embossing  Machines,  Jan.  12  p  151 
Empty  Ammonia  Drums.  May  4  p  1078 
Engravers'    Printing    Presses,    June    i 

p   1362 
Erasers  with  I-i.xed  Blades,  Feb.  16  p 

419 
File  Testing  Machines,  Feb.  23  p  461 
Forged  Iron  Ladles,  .\pr.  20  p  949 
Galvanized   Steel   Wire  Rope,  Feb.  23 

P  461 

Hand  Brick  Presses.  Jan.  12  p  151 

Ignition  Cable,  Jan.  5  p  67 

Iron    Drums  or   Containers,   Feb.   9  p 

371 
Jute  Machinery  Parts,  May  il  p  1 164 
Lawn  Mowers,  June  i  p  1362 
Lead  Contents  of  Type  Metal,  Feb.  9 

P  371 
Machine  Repair  Parts.  Feb.  9  p  371 
Alachines     for    ^ilaking    Igniters     for 

Miners'  Lamps.   May  4  p  1078 
Mantel  or  Fireplace  Castings,  May  18 

P  1199 
Metal  Cans,  Mar.  9  p  590 
Miners'  Rescue  Appliances.  Mar.  9  p 

590 
Xut  Locks.  Apr.  20  p  949 
Old    Broken    Electrotypes,    May    4    p 

1078 
Plow  Parts,  Jan.  12  p  151 
Plumbago   Crucibles.  Jan.   5   p  67 
Rolls  for  Rolling  Mills,  .-Kpr.  6  p  851 
Sewing  Machines.  Feb.   16  p  419 
Silico-Spiegel,  Feb.  23  p  461 
Spinning  Gears,  May  4  p  1079 
Steel  Railroad  Ties,  Jan.    12    p    151: 

Feb.  16  p  419 
\'egetable  Cutters,  Apr.  6  p  851 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.   Company: 

Alternating     Current      ^lotor      Speed 

Controllers.*  Mar.  2  p  549 
New  Magnetic  Separator.*  June  29  p 

1 581 
Reversible  Direct-Current  Drum  Con- 
trollers,* June  29  p  1581 
Solenoid  Operated  Valve,*  Mar.  16  p 

680 
Thomas  Meter.*  Mar.  16  p  676 
Unloading  Pig  Iron  w-ith  Lifting  Mag- 
nets.* .\pr.  6  p  865 
Cutters : 
Busch  Power  Sprue,*  Feb.  23  p  495 
Shuster  Sprue.*  Jan.  5  p  117 
Standard  Sprue.*  Jan.  5  p  116 
Cutting   Worm   Gear   on   Gear   Hobbing 

Machine.  June  29  p  1573 
Cuyuna  Iron  Range,  Xlew  Find  on  the. 

Feb.  23  p  502 
Cuyuna  Range.  First  Ore  from  the.  May 
25  P  '258 


D. 


Dallas  Coal.  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Jan. 

19  p  211 
Dalton  Adding  ^Machine  Company : 

New  Factory,  !\Iar.  9  p  625 
Damascus  Bronze  Company  : 

Copper,  Mar.  9  p  606 
Dartmouth    College ; 

Conference  on  Scientific  Management, 
May  4  p  1087 
Davis-Bournonville   Company : 

Steel  Cuttins   with  the  Oxy-.Acetylene 
Torch,*  Mar.  9  p  622 
Davis,  J.  C. ; 

Cast  Steel  Car  Wheel.*  May  4  p  T090 
Davis.  W.  P.,  Machine  Company : 

Turret  Lathe,  26-in.,*  Mar.  30  p  800 
Dawson  Hardened  Copper  Company : 

Hardened  Copper,  ^lar.  9  p  589 
Deane  Steam  Pump  Company : 

Sand  Sifters.*  Jan.  spin 
Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works : 
Feed  Water  Treatment  Abroad.   Jan. 
19  p  226 
Decision,   American   Tobacco,   June    i    p 

1296 
Decisions.     .\ppIication     of     the      .\nti- 

Trnst,  June  8  p  1378 
Decisions  of  Interest  to  Manufacturers, 
Judicial.  Jan.  5  p  17 :  Feb.  2  p  ,343 : 
Mar.  9  p  595 ;  Mar.  30  p  771 ;  June 
22  p  1514. 


Deere  &  Co. : 

Reorganization,  .\pr.  6  p  851 
De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company  : 

Turbine  Reducing  Gear,*  Apr.  13  p  919 
De  Lceuw,  A.  L. : 
Milling  Cutters  and  Their  Efficiency,* 

May    II   p   1152 
Delta  and   Changeezy  Tramrail  Trol- 
levs.*  Jan.  5  P  93 
Depreciation      of      Unprotected   ■   Steel 

Work,  Feb.  2  p  306 
"Depreciation,"    What    It    Means,    Mar. 

9  P  572 
Des  Moines  Rapids  Hydroelectric  Plant, 

Mar.  30  p  771 
Detroit  Engine  \\  orks  : 

Kerosene  Engine,*  .'\pr.  6  p  867 
Detroit  Foundry  Supply  Company : 

Annual   Meeting,  Feb.  2  p  292 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company : 
Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  2  p  292 
Fenestra    Solid    Steel   Window    Sash, 
Mar.  16  p  684;  Apr.  13  p  929 
Detroit  Stoker  Company : 

Stoker.*  Feb.  9  p  384 
Devens,    Richard : 
:\IechanicaI     Handling    of     Materials, 
Apr.  27  p  1022 
Diamond  Clamp  &  Flask  Company  : 
Slip-Over   Boxes   and   Bands,*  Jan.   5 

p  115 
Diamond  Expansion  Bolt  Company : 
Boiler  Repair  Bolts,*  Feb.  9  p  388 
Toggle  Bolt.*  Mar.  9  p  596 
Dick,  R.  &  J.,  Ltd. : 
Belt   Factory   at   Passaic,    X.   J.,   May 
18  p  1207 
Dickson,   Wm.  B. :  , 
Employers'    Liability    and    Workmen's 

Compensation,  Apr.  20  p  968 
Resignation.  Mar.  23  p  727 
Die-Casting  Machine,*  Apr.  27  p  1026 
Die    Head,    Landis     Solid    Adjustable,* 

Mar.  2  p  556 
Die   Head.   Xew   Self-Opening,*  June   i 

P  I3.=;r 
Die  Machine,  Wiley  &  Russell  Combina- 
tion Opening.*  Mar.  2  p  554 
Differdange  Steel  Works : 

Calcium     Chloride     for     Drying     the 
Blast,*  May  25  p  1270 

Diller,   H.   E. : 

Foundry  Coke,  June  22  p  151S 
Dille  &  McGuire  Mfg.  Company: 

Expansion,  Apr.  6  p  821 
Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co..  Inc. : 

General   Electric  .\pparatus.   May  4  p 
1086 
Direct  Current  of  1500  Volts  for  a  Rail- 

.  road.  June  22  p   1 501 
Distributing  Expense  Burden,  June   I   p 

'325 
Distributing   Factory   Operating   Costs,* 

June   15  P  1479 
Dobson,  William : 

:Molders'  Tools.*  Jan.  5  P  ii7 
Dock,  Xew  Marquette  Ore.  Jan.  26  p  284 
Docks  on  the   Lakes,   Iron    Ore.*   .Apr. 

20  p  972 
Dodge.  James  M. : 

Conservation  of   Human  EITort,   Mar. 
0  P  588 
Dodge  Mf.ff.  Company: 

Quarter  Century  Club,  Feb.  16  p  418 
Transmission  Rope  Splicing.*  .\pr.  27 
P  1032 
Doherty  Gas  Calorimeter.*  .\pr.  13  p  928 
Dominion   Steel  Corporation: 

Wire  Rod  Trade,  tune  i  p  1317 
Donnelly-Mc.Vrdle  Case,  .\pr.  27  p  1007 
Doors.  Heating  Furnace,*  Jan.   12  p  168 
Dougherty.   John   W. : 

President    Pittsburgh     Crucible     Steel 
Company,  Mar.  2  p  535 
Douglass,  W.  &  B. : 

Contractors'  Diaphragm  Pump.*  Jan.  5 

P   53 
Dow,  George  E.,  Pumping  Engine  Com- 
pany : 
Very   Large   Triplex   Pump.*    May    11 
p  1164 
Dow  Wire  &  Iron  Works : 

Ornamental    Castings    Made    in    Pcr- 
ninnent   Molds.*  Jan.  5  p  68 
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Drafting  Room  Expense,  June  22,  p  1500 
Draftsmen,    American    Society    of    En- 
gineer, June  I  p  1346 
Drees  Machine  Tool  Company  : 

New  Vertical   Boring   Machine,*  Apr. 

27  p   1025 
Screw  Machine,  i-in.,  Jan.  5  p  39 

Dresser,   Frank  F. : 
Accidents  in  Industrial  Plants,  Jan.  19 
P  214 
Drill   Table,    Morris   Swiveling   Radial,* 

Jan.   5   p  49 
Drilling    and    Reaming    Jig,    Wood    & 

Spencer,*  Mar.  2  p  556 
Drilling  Machines : 
All-Geared   Multi-Spindle,*  Jan.   26   p 

268 
Barnes    Special    Horizontal,*    Mar.    9 

P  617 
Frontier    Heavy    Pattern,*    June    8    p 

1433 
Gang  Sensitive  Radial,*  May  4  p  1 102 
Harrington    Belt-Driven    E'lue   Sheet,* 

June  29  p  1572 
Henry  &  Wright   Radial,   Xew,*   May 

II  p  1159 
Kane  &  Roach  Radial,*  May  18  p  1203 
Lamb   Portable  Electric  Radial,*  .\pr. 

6  p  866 
Midland  30-in.  Radial,*  May  4  p  1108 
Moline   Multiple   Spindle,   Xew,*  Apr. 

6  p  855 
Prentice  Ball  Bearing,  Xew,*  Apr.  27 

p   1042 
Reed    High    Speed    Sensitive,    Xew,* 

May  4  p  1093 
Rockford  14-in.,  Xew,*  Mar.  30  p  793 
Rockford  Positive  Geared  Feed,*  June 

15,  p  1485 
Sibley  Four-Spindle,*  June  r  p  1347 
Sibley   24-in.    Stationary   Head,*   May 

4  p  io8g 
Townsend    High-Speed    Drill    Press.* 
June  29  p  1580 
Drilling,    Milling   and    Boring    Machine. 
Special  Fosdick  Horizontal,*  May 
4  P   1107 
Drive.  Motor,  X'ovel  Application  to  Ma- 
chine Tools,*  May  4  p  1088 
Drucklieb  Multiple  Injector  Sand  Blast,* 

Apr.   13  p  923 
Drucklieb  Sand  Blast  Specialties,*  Jan  5 

P  103 
Dry    Air    Blast     at     a    British    Furnace 

Plant.*  May  II  p  1 157 
Dry   Air   Blast,   Results   With,*   Feb.   2 

p  308;  Feb.  9  p  368 
Dry  Blast  Method,  Xew,  May  25  p  1236 
Dry  Blast  Process  Tested,  New,*  June  i 

P  I3S4 
Dryer,    Pangborn    Ideal    Sand,*    Jan.    5 

p  112 
Drying  the  Blast,  Calcium  Chloride  for,* 

May  25  p  1270 
Du    Charme    Wrench    &    Novelty    Mfg. 
Company : 
Removal,  Mar.  16  p  657 

Dudley,  P.  H. : 
Elongation    and    Ductility   Rail    Tests, 
April  6  p  8,39 
Dufif  Mfg.  Company: 
Another    Jack    Improvement,    Jan.    5 

P7I 
Jacks  at  Buenos  Aires,  Feb.  23  p  494 
Ratchet    Jacks    at    Panama,*    Jan.    12 
P  167 
Duggan,  Thomas  R. : 
Treatment  and   Purification  of   Boiler 
Feed  Water,  Mar.  2  p  533 
Duplex  Process  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany's Plant,*  Mar.  30  p  784 
Durham   Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Jan  26 

p  249 
Dust  Collector,  Morse,*  Jan.  5  p  loi 
Dust  Exhausting  System,  Unusual,*  May 

18  p   1220 
Dynamiters,    Alleged     Structural     Steel, 
April  27  p   1005 


E. 

Edison   Electric    lUuminalmg   Company : 

Coal  Analysis,  June  1  p  1317 
Edison    Giant    Roll    Patents    Sustained, 
June  22  p  1520 

Editorials : 

A  Thousand  an  Acre  for  Connellsville 
Coal,  June  15  p  1447 

Accident  Compensation  and  Concilia- 
tion, Apr.  13  p  883 

Accidents  and  Safeguards  in  England. 
Mar.  23  p  703 

Alleged  Structural  Steel  Dynamiters, 
Apr.   27  p   1005 

America  and  the  Foreign  Patent,  Mar. 

9  P  571 
American  Workingman,  May  4  p  1055 
.\nti-.\ccident  Inspection  Service,  Feb. 

2  p  288 
Anti-Trust  Cases,  Feb.  zt,  p  458 
Application    of    the    Anti-Trust     De- 
cisions, June  8  p   1378 
Automobile   an   Economic   Good,   Jan. 

ly  p  175 

Awakening  to  the  Danger  of  Fire, 
Apr.  13  p  883 

Beating  Down  ilachinerj'  Prices,  June 
I  p  I2q6 

Better  Outlook  for  the  British  Iron 
Trade.  Feb.  16  p  404 

British  Insurance  Against  Unemploy- 
ment, Feb.  9  p  349 

Business  Outlook,  June  22  p  1498 

Cast-iron  Car  Wheel  and  the  Grinding 
Machine,  Feb.  2:^  p  459 

Checking  Unfair  Complaints  of  Sub- 
ordinates, Mar.  16  p  643 

Competition  Between  Rolled  and  Cast 
•   Material,  June   i   p   1294 

Concentrated  Advisory  Board,  May  4 

P   10.^5 
Confusion       Over       Non-Cancellation 

Clauses,  Jan.  5  p  4 
Conservative  Copper  Market  of   1910, 

Jan  12  p  121 
Copenhagen   Polytechnic   Plan,   Feb.  9 

P  349 

Country's  Minimum  Iron  Require- 
ments,  May   iS  p   1 181 

Drafting-Room  Expense,  June  22  p 
1500 

Economic  Crime  of  Increasing  Pro- 
ductive Capacity,  June  22  p  1498 

Efficiency  and  Its  Broader  Application, 
Mar.   16  p  642 

Efficiency  in  Railroad  Management, 
Jan.    5   P   3 

Electric  Furnace  and  Electrical  En- 
gineering, Feb.  23  p  459 

Engineer  in  Steel  Foundry  Practice, 
Feb.  16  p  40s 

English  and  American  Labor  Condi- 
tions, Apr.  27  p  1005 

Essential  Cost  Factor  of  Compensa- 
tion, Jan.   12  p  121 

First  Aid  a  Ground  for  Damages,  June 

29  P  1553 
Foundry  Features  of  This  Issue,  Jan. 

5  P  2 

Freight  Rate   Decisions,  Mar.  2  p  516 
Gary   Idea   in   the   International    Steel 

Trade,  Feb.  9  p  348 
Geared  Turbine  and  Its  Lessons,  Apr. 

6  p  819 

Government  Regulation  of  Prices, 
Apr.  20  p  947 

Growing  Pre-eminence  of  the  Mesaba 
Range,  Apr.  20  p  946 

Growing  Use  of  the  Industrial  Auto- 
mobile, Jan.  12  p  121 

Government  Hydraulic  Testing  Plant, 
Feb.  2  p  289 

Heavy  Section  High  Carbon  Rails, 
Jan.  26  p  232 

Higher  Machine  Tool  Prices,  June  8 
P   1,380 

Increasing  Machinery  Exports,  Jan.  26 
P  233 

Industrial  Education  Evangelist,  Apr. 
27  p  1005 

Intensive  Production,  June  8  p  1379 

Iron  and  Steel  in  the  World's  Rail- 
roads, June  29  p  1552 


Judge   Gary  as  a  Witness,  June   15  p 

1446 
Lathe   or  Turning   Machine?  June  29 

P   1553  ^  , 

Leaders  in  Pig  Iron  Production,  Feb. 
2  p  289 

Limits  of  Large  Marine  Oil  Engine 
Units,   l-'eb.   2  p   289 

Long  Life  of  American  Machine 
Tools,  May  4  p  1055 

Machinery  Exhibit  That  Paid,  Mar. 
9  P   572 

Massachusetts  Eight-Hour  Bill  In- 
valid, May  25  p  1237 

Metal  Frames  for  Aerial  Craft,  Api. 
6  p  819 

Navy  an  Industrial  School,  Apr.  27 
p   1004 

Navy  Department  Perplexity,  Mar.  16 
p  644 

New  Art  in  Automobile  Building,  May 
II   p   1 124 

New  Dry  Blast  Method,  May  25  p  1236 

Xew  Free  List,  Apr.  20  p  947 

Xew  Jersey's  Governor  on  Corpora- 
tions, Jan.  19  p  174 

X'ew  Metal  Perforating  Process,  Mar. 
16  p  643 

Xew  Steel  Capacity  in  Germany  and  at 
Home,  May  4  p  1054 

X'ew  Work  for  the  Efficiency  En- 
gineer, Feb.  23  p  459 

Xew  York  Machinists'   Strike,  May  4 

P  1054 
Xew   York  Workmen's   Compensation 

Decision,   Mar.   30  p   759 
Open-Hearth  Furnace  Capacities,  June 

22  p   1499 

1910  an   Unusual  Year  in  Rails,  Feb 

23  P  458 

Noteworthy     Anti-Boycott      Decision. 

Jan.  26  p  232 
Novelty  in  Apprentice  Systems,  Mar. 

9  P  571 

Number  of  Car  \\  heels,  Apr.  20  p  947 

Official  Lists  of  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers, Jan.  26  p  234 

Ore  Prices  and  Pig  Iron  Prices,  Mar. 
2  P  517 

Our  Trade  Balance  Due  to  Our  Manu- 
factures, May  25  p  1236 

Perennial  Rail  Problem,  Mar.  30  p  758 

Pig  Iron  Costs  in  Alabama,  May  11 
P    1 124 

Price  Concessions  on  Export  Trade, 
May  II  p  II2S 

Private  Industrial  Museums,  Jan.  26 
P  233 

Proposed  Machinery  Exposition,  June 
I  p  129s 

Railroad  Educational  Bureau,  Mar.  9 
P  570 

Railroad  Securities  as  Investments, 
Feb.  16  p  405 

Rate  Decisions  and  Other  Price  Ques- 
tions, Mar.  9  p  570 

Readers  of  The  Iron  Age,  Apr.  13  p 
882 

Reason  in  Anti-Trust  Cases,  May  18 
p  1 180 

Reciprocitv  Agreement  with  Canada, 
Feb.  2  p  288 

Record  Iron  and  Steel  Exports,  June 
8  p  1378 

Reduction  in  Lake  Iron  Ore,  Apr. 
27  p  1004 

Rods  a  Finished   Steel  Product,  June 

29  P  1553 

Septic  Poison's  Needless  Cost  in 
Works,  Jan.  12  p  121 

Specialized  Seeking  for  X^ew  Custom- 
ers, Feb.  9  p  349 

Standard  Lengths  for  Wire  Test 
Pieces,  Feb.  23  p  459 

State  Control  of  Women's  and  Mi- 
nors' Wages,  June  29  p  1554 

Steel  Corporation  Production,  igoi- 
1910,  Feb.  16  p  404 

Steel  Corporation's  Exports  in  igro, 
Jan.  26  p  233 

Steel  Corporation's  Output  in  1910, 
Jan.   12  p  120 

Steel  Corporation's  Production  State- 
ment, Mar.  23  p  702 
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Steel  Manufacturers  and   Prices,  Jan. 

19  p  174 
Tariff  Hysterics  and  Industry,  Apr.  2-j 

p   1004 
The  Outlook,  Jan.  5  p  2 
To  Amend  the  German  Patent  Laws, 

Jan.   12  p  120 
Trade   Co-operation   and   Government 

Oversight,  JNIar.  16  p  642 
Two  Influences  in  Machinery  Buying, 

June  22  p  1499 
Underground  Shops  in  South  African 

Mines,  Mar.  30  p  759 
Unexpected  Addition  to  the  Free  List, 

June   I   p   1295 
Unreliable   Export  Agents,   Mar.   2   p 

517 
Wood    Preservation    and    By-Product 

Coking,  Jan.  5  p  3 
^^"orkmen   Appreciate   Technical   Pub- 
lications, Apr.  13  p  884 
\\'orks    Accident    Insurance,    Apr.    6 
p  818 
Education    Evangelist,    Industrial,    Apr. 

27  p   1005 
Education,  Industrial,  Feb.  9  p  349 
Education,    Promotion    of    Engineering, 

June  22  p  1530 
Edwards   &   Carpenter : 

Production  of  Castings  to  Withstand 
High  Pressures,  Jan.  12  p  154 
Efficiency   and   Its   Broader   Application, 

Mar.  16  p  642 
Efficiency  Engineer,  Xew  Work  for  the, 

Feb.  23  p  459 
Efficiency    Figures,     Skeptic    on     Some, 

Apr.  6  p  820 
Efficiency    in    Shop    Operations,    Stand- 
ards of,  Jan.  19  p  204 
Efficiency   Methods   of   the   Tabor   Mfg. 

Company,  Apr.  13  p  902 
Efficiency,  Railroad,  and  Labor  Unions, 

Mar.  23  p  724 
Efficiency,    Railroad    Repair    Shop,    Jan 

5  P  .^i 
Efficiency  Specialist,  Work  of  the.  Mar. 

30  p  760 
Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer : 

Xew  Gas  Engine,*  Jan.  S  p  So 
Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Company: 
Magnetic     Switch     Motor     Starters,* 
.\pr.  6  p  847 
Electric  Freight  Truck,  .\utomatic,*  May 

1 1,  p  1161 
Electric  Furnace  Company : 

Baily  Electric  Furnace,*  May  4  p  1094 
Electric  Furnaces : 

See  Furnaces,  Electric 
Electric  Iron  and  Steel  in  Norway,  Feb. 

2  p  291 
Electric  Smelting  of  Swedish  Iron  Ore, 

Feb.    16  p  419 
Electric  Steel  from  Basic  Pig  Iron,  Ger- 
many Making,  Jan.  5  p  39 
Electric   Steel    Production  at  a   German 
Works,  May  4  p   1079;  May  II  p 
1 126 
Electric  Tool   Factory,  Modern,*  May  4 

p  1 106 
Electrical    Apparatus.    Life    of,    Jan.    I? 

p  122 
Electricallv  Driven  Brass  Mill,*  Jan.  26 

p  278 
Electrically-Driven     Jarring     Machine,* 

June  I  p  1338 
Electricity    and    Fence-Wire    Rust,    Feb. 

9  p  369 
F.lectric'ty   in    the   Machine    Shop,*   Jan. 

26  p  274 
Electricity  on  a  Plantation,  Feb.  2  p  328 
Electric   Furnace   Discussion.   Jan.   26   p 

261 
Electrolytic  Iron.  Jan.  26  p  268 
Electrochemical  Society.  American  : 

Convention  Programme,  Mar.  30  p  815 
Electromagnets.     Handling     Iron      Ore 

with.  Feb.  16  p  431 
Electroplaters'      Association,      Xational, 

Feb.   16  p  424 
Electroplating,  Some  Unsolved  Problems 

in,  Apr.  27  p  1019 
Elevator  Machine,  Speidel  Ceiling  i;!-.- 
trie.*  Jan.  12  p  165 


Elevators,    Ridgway    Foundry,*    Jan.    5 

.     .  P  96 
Eliminator,   Wyoming  Automatic,*   Apr. 

13  p  918 
Elmira  Foundry  Company ; 

Roll-Over  Core  Machine,*  Jan.  s  p  89 
Elwell,  C.  F. : 

Electric    Furnaces    of     the    Induction 
Type — Costs,  Apr.  20  p  961 
Emerson,  Harrington  : 
Standards   of   Efficiency   in   Shop   Op- 
erations, Jan.  19  p  204 
Emery  &  Schwedtman : 
European   Methods   of  Accident   Pre- 
vention and  Relief,  Mar.  16  p  667 
Emery  Testing  Machines  at  the  Bureau 

of  Standards,  May  4  p  1103 
Emery  Wheel  Hood,  Kirk  &  Blum  Ad- 

"justable,*  Apr.  13  p  933 
Emery  Wheels,  Safety  Collars  for.  Mar. 

30  p  804 
Enimert  Mfg.  Company; 

Xoyes  T  Square,*  Feb.  9  p  387 
Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company: 

Iron  Roof  Still  Good  After  40  Years, 
Mar.  30  p  777 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company : 

General  Electric  Turbine-Driven  Com- 
pressor,* Mar.  2  p  538 
Employers'   Liability   and   Compensation 

Systems,  Feb.  23  p  498 
Employers'     Liability     and     Workmen's 

Compensation,  Apr.  20  p  968 
Employers'  Liability  in  Xew  York  State, 

May  II  p  1126 
Employers'    Liability     Insurance — Metal 

Trades,  Apr.  13  p  912 
Employers'    Responsibilities,    Apr.    13    p 

930 
Employment      Bureau      of      Pittsburgh 
Manufacturers'   Association,   Mar. 

9  P  575 
Engineer  as  a  Salesman,  Jan.  19  p  200 
Engineer    in     Steel    Foundry     Practice, 

Feb.  i6  p  405 
Engineer,  Mechanical,  and  Prevention  of 

Accidents,*  Feb.  16  p  434 
Engineering  in  the  Foundry,  Progress  of 

Mechanical,*  Jan.  5  p  76 ;  Jan.  12 

P  147 

Engineering    Education,    Promotion    of, 
June  22  p  1530 

Engineers,  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical : 
Convention,  June   i  p  1308;  June  8  p 

.    '411 
•  Engineers'    Association,    Chicago    Com- 
mercial, May  4  p  1 121 
Engineers'   Club's  Exhibition.   Brooklyn, 

Mav  4  p  1076 
Engineers'   Convention,   Steam,  June    15 

P  1477 
Engineers'  Meeting,  Joint  Electrical  and 

Mechanical,  Feb.  23  p  501 
Engineers.  Mining : 

(See  .American  Institute  of) 
Engineers'       Programme.       Mechanical, 

!May  4  p  1078 
Engineers'  Spring  Meeting,   ^leclianical. 

Alar.  2  p  545 
Engines : 

Detroit  Kerosene.*  Apr.  6  p  867 
Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer  Gas,  Xew,*  Jan.  5 

P  SO 
Gas     Producer-Gas     Engine     Plants,* 

Mar.  16  p  682 
General  Electric  Blowin.g.  Feb.  9  p  375 
Herrick  Rotary  Tests,  Jan.  5  p  71. 
Limits    of    Large    Marine    Oil    Units. 

Feb.  2  p  289 
Mesta  Blowing,  Rapid  Construction  of. 

:Mar.  23  p  738 
Southwark       Reversing       Convertible 
Simple  or  Compound,*  Apr.   13  p 
930 
Svea  Caloric  Test,*  Jan.  S  P  33 

Engines,  Blowing : 

Future  in  Practice.  June  16  p  1463 
Ensley    Furnaces,    Remarkable    Records 

at.  May  11  p  1165 
Ensley  Rail  Mill  Closed  Down,   May  4 

P  1071 


Enterprise    Foundry    &   Machine    Com- 
pany : 
.■\sa  W.  Whitney  Car  Wheels,  Mar.  23 

P  716 
Epwright,  A.  W. : 

Xew     Pennsyhania     Railroad     Track 

Scale,*  Apr.  13  p  924 
Equipment,  X'ew  Railroad,  Jan.  12  p  146; 

Jan.  19  p  202;  Jan.  26  p  279;  Feb. 

2  p  292;  Feb.  9  p  368;  Feb.   16  p 

431- ;  Feb.  23  p  48s;  Mar.  2  p  534; 

Mar.    16   p  660;    Mar.   23   p   735; 

Mar.  30  p  776;  Apr.  13  p  900;  Apr. 

20  p  974;  May  4  p  1093;  May  11 

p  1 156;  May  18  p  1 197;  June  i  p 

1341 ;  June  8  p  1433 
Equipment,    Selection   of    Factory,    May 

IS  p  1 190 
Erie   Canal   Terminals    on    Lake     Erie. 

Apr.  27  p  1021 
Erie  Railroad  Company: 

Ore  Docks  in  Cleveland,  Mar.  23  p  729 
Essex-Merrimac    Chain    Bridge,    May   4 

P  1075 

Eureka  Snap  Flask,  X'ew,*  Jan.  s  P  116 

Europe,  American  Machinery  in.  May  18 
p  1198;  June  15  p  1481 

Europe,  Workmen's  Insurance  in.  Mar. 
9  P  592 

European  ]\Iethods  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion and  Relief,  Mar.  16  p  667 

European  Steel  Syndicates,  Jan.  26  p  273 

Evangelist,  Industrial  Education.  Apr. 
27  p  1005 

Exeter  ^lachine  Works : 

Economy   Tests   of   a   Turbine-Driven 
Furnace  Blower,  May  4  p  1070 

Exhausting  System,  Unusual  Dust,*  May 
18  p  1220 

E.xhibits,  Atlantic  City  Railway  Conven- 
tion, June  22  p  IS18 

Exhibit  That  Paid,  Machinery,  Mar.  9 
P  572 

Exhibitions : 

Brooklyn  Engineers'   Club's,   May  4  p 

1076 
First  \\'est  Siberian,  Feb.  2  p  312 
Machine    Tool     Awards    at    Brussels, 

Feb.  16  p  424 
Municipal,  Chicago.  Jan.  s  P  82 
Xational  Building  Material,  May  18  p 

1213 
Pratt  Institute,  May  25  p  1269 
Proposed  Machinery,  June  1  p  129s 
Turin  International,  May  4  p  1071 

Expense  Bureau,  Distributing,  June  i  p 
1325 

Export  Agents,  Unreliable,  ^lar.  2  p  517 

Export  Assisting  Plant,  May  25  p  1260 

Export  -Association,  American  Manufac- 
turers, Mar.  2  p  S19 

Export  Methods,  American,  Apr.  27  p 
1021 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
in  1910,  Feb.  9  p  376 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
Monthly,  Xovember,  Jan.  12  p 
138;  January,  Mar.  9  p  S94;  Feb- 
ruary, Mar.  30  p  779;  March,  May 
4  p  1086:  April,  June  8  p  1401. 

Exports    in     1910,    Steel    Corporation's, 

Jan.  26  p  233 
Exports  Increase  Heavily,  Feb.  23  p.  4Q1 
Exports,   Increasing   Machinery,   Jan   26 

P   2},2, 

E.xports.  Record  Iron  and  Steel,  June  8 

P  137S 
Extras   in    the    Eastern   Jobbing   Trade, 

Question  of,  -\pril  27  p  1007 
Extras     on     Bars     and     Shapes     from 

Waverly    Warehouse,    Slay    11    p 

Export  Trade.  Price  Concessions  on. 
May  II  p  II2S 


F. 


Factory    Equipment,    Selection    of.    May 

18  p  iig6 
Faeth    Iron    Company : 

Enlargement.   Feb.  g  p  401 
Fafnir  Bearing  Company.  Mar.  16  p  684 
Failures.  Steel  Rail.*  Mar.  .'^o  p  780 
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Fans : 

Buffalo    New    Type    Slow    Speed   Ex- 
haust,* June  29  p  1571 
Buffalo,  30  Ft.  High,*  May  i8  p  1203 
Special    Massachusetts    Drives,*    Apr. 

13  P  93^ 
Ventura  Disk.*  May   18  p  1222 
Farrell,  James  A. ; 

Our  Trade   with   Latin-.\merica,  Feb. 

16  p  422 
Steel  Corporation   President,*  Jan.   12 
P  123 
Farrell,  Kemp  &  Gushe  Company,  Feb. 

16,  p  419 
Farwell     Squeezer     Molding     Machine,* 

Jan.   5  p  83 
Federal  Immigration  Commission : 
Labor  Conditions  in  Iron  Mining,  Feb. 
2  p  326 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Window  Sash,  Mar. 

16  p  684 
Ferracute  ilachine  Company: 

Labor-Saving   Staybolt   Press.*  May  25 

p  1266 
Small  Punching  and  Riveting  Press,* 
Mar.  16  p  685 
Ferro    Machine    &    Foundry    Company : 

Improvements,  Mar.  9  p  575 
Ferromanganese    in    Car    Wheel    Iron, 

Mar.  16  p  644 
Ferromanganese    in    Chilled    Cast    Iron 

Wheels,  Apr.  6  p  820 
Ferrosilicon     Imports     to     the     L'nited 

States,  Mar.  2  p  535 
Ferrosilicon  Sj'ndicate,  Jan.  19  p  176 
Ferrotitanium  Rails,  Xew  York  Central, 

Feb.  2  p  292 
Filtration       for      Industrial      Purposes, 

Water,  Jan.  26  p  271 
Findlay  Motor  Company : 

Important      Commercial      Automobile 
Consolidation,   Mar.  30  p  777 
Fire,  Awakening  to  the  Danger  of.  .\pr. 

13.  P  883 
Fire,    Safeguarding   Against,   Apr.   20   p 

948 
Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company : 
Handbook,  Apr.  27  p  1038 
Poster.  Apr.  6  p  837 
Flanders  Mfg.  Company,  Jan.  26  p  284 
Flask,  Xew  Eureka  Snap,*  Jan.  5  p  116 
Flask    Pin    Holes,    Standardizing.*    Jan. 

26  p  234 
Flasks.  Sterling.*  Jan.  5  p  115 
Floor  Failure,  Story  of  a,*  Feb.  23  p  486 
Floors,    Repairing   Concrete,   Apr.    20   p 

987 
Floors.  Shop,*  Feb.  9  p  378:   Feb.   16  p 

426 
Flue  Cleaner,  Baker  Hammer,*  May  25 

p  1274 
Fluorspar  in    1909,  Production  of.   Mar. 

30  P  799 
Fluter,  Xew  Automatic  Tap,*  Mav  25  p 

1281 
Fl\-wheel.  Large  High  Speed,*  Feb.  16  p 

431 
Foreign    Government    Contracts,    Secur- 
ing.  May  4  p   1074 
Foreign    Trade    Makes   a    New   Record, 

Our,  Jan.  19  p  203 
Foremen's   Club,   Cincinnati,   Mar.    16  p 

657 
Forging   and    Bending   Press,   Haniel   & 
Leug  Steam-Hydraulic,*  Jan.   5  p 
48 
Forging  Machine,  Huge  Ajax,*  Mar.  30 

p  800 
Forging  Press.   Steam-Hydrstulic,*  June 

15  P  1471 
Forging   with   a   High   Speed   Hydraulic 

Press.*  Jan.  26  p  282 
Fosdick   Machine  Tool  Company : 

Special    Horizontal    Boring,     Drilling 
and    Milling   Machine,*    May   4   p 
1 107 
Foster.  Walter  H.,  Companv : 

All-Geared   Multi-Spindle' Drill.*   Jan. 
26  p  268 
Foundry : 
Atlas  Cars,*  Jan.  5  p  92 
Binders  for  Cores.  May  ri  p  1140 
Brass  Melting  Furnaces.  Jan.  5  p  82 
Columbia  Steel,*  Jan.  12  p  160 


Conditions  in  the  Trade,  ilar.  23  p  728 
Continuous   Operation,   Jan.   5   p   76*; 

Jan.  12  p  147 
Demand   for   Broad   Training,   Feb.   2 

P  311. 
Ernst  Wiener  Cars,*  Jan.  5  p  97 
Efficiency  in  the,  June  8  p  1395 
Engineer  m  Steel  Practice,  Feb.  16  p 

405 
Exhibits    at    the    Pittsburgh    Conven- 
tion, June  I  p  1334 
Features  of  a  Modern   Steel,*  Apr.  6 

p  852 
Green  Blowers,*  Mar.  9  p  621 
Handling  Sand,*  June  8  p  1422 
Hart-Parr    Company's    Xew,    Apr.    13 

p  906 
Modern  Equipment,*  Jan.  5  p  83 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Grab  Buck- 
et,* Jan.  5  p  90 
Progress  in  Heated  Mi.xers,  June  i  p 

1349 
Progress    of    Mechanical    Engineering 

in,  Jan.  5  p  76*;  Jan.  12  p  147 
Quaker  City  Supply  Exhibit.  Feb.  2  p 

318 
Recent    Tendencies    in    the    Industry, 

Jan.  5  P  66 
Sound  Business  Methods  in,  Jan.  5  p 

74 
Steel  Practice.  Mar.  30  p  778 
Sturtevant  Blowers,*  Jan.  5  p  loi 
Very  Complete  Trollev  System.*  Feb. 

23  P  493 
Foundry  Conventions,  Pittsburgh,*  May 

25  p   1250;  June  I  p  1328 
Foundry  Foremen  : 

Chicago.  Jan.  26  p  249;  Feb.  16  p  407 
Cincinnati.  May  4  p   1085 
Philadelphia,  Feb.    16  p  406;   Mar.   16 

p  658:   May  up  1 127;  June  22  p 

1501 
St.  Louis,  Jan.   19  p  176 
Foundrymen  Report  on  Pig  Iron  Stocks 

and  the  Outlook.  Mar.  9  p  594 
Foundrymen's  Associations : 
American — 

Announcements,  Mar.  30  p  794 ;  Apr. 

13  p  903:  :May  18  p  1 197 
Convention  Proceedings,   May  25  p 

1250:  June  I  p  1328 
Xewark.  X.  J.,  Jan.  12  p  155 :   Feb.  9 

p  366;  Apr.   13  p  884;   May  11   p 

II.S7 ;  June  15  p  1480 
Xew  England,  Jan.   19  p  203 ;  Feb.  16 

.  P  445 
Philadelphia,  Jan.   12  p   155;  Feb.  9  p 

386:  Mar.  9  p  588;  Apr.  13  p  918; 

May  II  p  1149:  June  15  p  1464* 
Pittsburgh.   Jan.    12   p    155:    Mar.  g  p 

573 ;  Apr.  6  p  821  ;  May  4  p  1083 ; 

June   15  p    1462 
Programme  of  German,  May  18  p  1213 
Fowler.   SamueLB. : 

Mechanical  Handling  of  Freight.  Jan. 

5  P  33 
Free  List,  Unexpected  Addition  to  the. 

June  I  p  1295 
Freight  Cars  Idle.  Fewer,  June  8  p  1429 
Freight.  Mechanical  Handling  of,  Jan.  5 

P   33 
Freght  Rates : 

Buffalo  Coke  Rate  Hearing.  Apr.  13  p 

901 
Connellsville  Coke  Interests  and  Rail- 
road Discrimination,  Mar.  2  p  519 
Decisions   and    Price   Questions,   Mar. 

?,P  570 
Decisions     by     Interstate     Commerce 

Commission.  Mar.  2  p  516 
Xew  Coke  Rates,  Apr.  6  p  838 
Railroad  Rebates  on  Iron  Ore.  May  4 

p   1 100 
Railroad  Shippers'  Service.  ]\Iav  up 

1151 
Storv'  of  the  Hearing.  Mar.  23  p  717 
Suit  to  Test  the  80-Cent  Ore  Rate  in 

Minnesota.  Jan.  26  p  284 
Frick,  H.  C.  Coke  Company : 

Safety  Committee,  May  18  p  T216 
Will  X'ot  Reduce  Wages,  Feb.  2  p  303 
Friend  and  Brown  : 

Potassium  Chromate  as  Metal  Protec- 
tion Agent,  June  29  p  1579 


Frontier  Iron  Works ; 

Heavy  Pattern  Drill  Press,*  June  8  p 

1433 
Fuel    Efficiency    of    the    Blast    Furnace, 

June  29  p  1554 
Fuel   Handling   on   the   Chelsea   Piers,* 

Feb.  23  p  497 
Fume     Renjoving     Devices,     Obermann 

Acid,*  Mar.  16  p  667 
Purnaces : 

Brass  Melting,  Jan.  5  p  82 
Calculation    of    Air    Furnace    Dimen- 
sions, May  25  p  1257 
Heating  Furnace  Doors,*  Jan.  12  p  168 
M.  R.  V.  Brass  -Melting,*  Feb.  9  p  388 
Oil  Fuel  for  Air  Furnaces,  June  15  p 
1465 
Furnaces.   Blast : 

.\nd  Coke  Oven  Gases.  May  18  p  1194 
Calcium   Chloride   for   Drying   Blast,* 

May  25  p  1270 
Data  for  Piping,*  Mar.  2$  p  740 
Dry   Air   Blast   at   a   British   Furnace 

Plant,*  May  11  p  1157 
Eastern   Wage   Reductions,  Jan.    ig  p 

227 
Fuel  Efficiency,  June  29  p  1554 
Inland  Steel  Company  Will  Build  An- 
other. Feb,  23  p  460 
ilonthly  Statement,*  Jan.  5  p  6;  Feb. 
9  P  352;   Mar.  9  p  574;  Apr.  6  p 
822;  May  4  p  1058;  June  8  p  1382 
X'ew  Charcoal,  ilay  4  p   1069 
Xew  Dry  Blast  Process  Tested,*  June 

I  P  1354 

Problem  of  Efficiency,  Jan.  5  p  5 
Remarkable   Records   at   Ensley,   May 

II  p  1 165 

Results  with  Dry  Air,  Feb.  2  p  308*; 

Feb.  9  p  368' 
Rifle    Shots    Open    a    Chilled    Cinder 

X'otch,  Feb.  2  p  311 
Study  of.  June  8  p  1429 
L'tilizing  Wastes.  June  8  p  1397 
Furnaces,  Electric : 
And  Electrical  Engineering,  Feb.  23  p 

.  459 
Baily.*  May  4  p  1094 
Girod   Progress,  Jan.   19  p  225 
Heroult    15-Ton.    at    South    Chicago,* 

Jan.  26  p  262 
Induction  Type — Costs,  April  20  p  961 
Xew  Hering.*  June  15  p  1464 
Power  Requirements  of.  Feb.  2  p  322 
Reliability  of,  Jan.  26  p  266 
Furnaces.  Open  Hearth ; 
Capacities.  June  22  p  1499 
Large  Basic,  Jan.  19  p  201 
L^se  of   Coke-Oven   Gas  in,  Feb.  2  p 

318;   May    18  p    1232;   June   22  p 

1 501 
With  Magnesite  End  Blocks.  Mar.  23 

p   716 


Gale,  C.  H. : 

Titanium    for   Malleable   Iron.  June   i 
P   1323 
Gang.  William  E..  Comjiany : 

Sensitive  Radial  Drill.*  May  4  p  1102 
Ganschow,  William,  Company : 

Cut  Gear  Exhibition,  Feb.  23  p  473 
Gardner  Crusher  Company : 

Crusher,*  Apr.  13  p  927 
Gardner  General  Foundry  Company  : 

Six-Wheel  Grinder,*  Mar.  16  p  674 
Gardner  Machine  Company : 

Patternmaker's  Disk  Grinder,*  Jan.  5 
p  108 
Garrett  &  Amberg  Company: 

Forming  Special  Shapes  by  Cold  Roll- 
ing of  Standard  Sections.*  May  18 
P  1215 
Garrigus  Machine  Company : 

Surface  Grinder,*  June  29  p  157S 
Garrison,  A.,  Foundry  Company : 

Double-Acting    Press,   400-Ton,*   Jan. 
12  p  159 
Garvin  Machine  Company : 

Automatic   Chuck.*   Mar.  9  p  626 
Gar\-,  E.   H. : 

As  a  Witness,  June  15  p  1446 

Co-operation,  June  8  p  140S 
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Dinner   to    Steel    Manufacturers.   Jan. 

19  p  20S;  May  II  p  U44 
Idea  in  the  International  Steel  Trade, 

Feb.  9  p  348 
Testimony    at    Steel    Corporation    In- 
vestigation, June  8  p  1404;  June  15 
p  Ij66 
Gary,  Ind. : 

Five   Xew  Merchant  Mills,*  Mar.  9  p 

597, 
Suggestive      Anti-Accident      Epigram, 

Apr.  2;  p  1035 
Universal  Plate  Mill,  60-in.,*  June  22 
p  1526 
Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Company : 

New  Plant,  Feb.  9  p  373 
Gas  Cavities  and  Shot-in  Iron  Castings,* 

June  I  p  1339 
Gas,    Coke-Oven,   in    Open-Hearth   Fur- 
naces, Use  of,  Feb.  2  p  318;  May 
18  p  1232 ;  June  22  p  1501 
Gas  Engines  (See  Engines) 
Gas  Plants   for  Bituminous  Coals,   Hol- 

beck,*  May  18  p  1217 
Gas    Plants,    Operating    Costs    of    Pro- 
ducer. June  29  p  1570 
Gases.    Blast    Furnace   and    Coke   Oven, 

May  18  p  1194 
Gas.    Essential    Factors    in    the    Forma- 
tion of  Producer,  May  4  p  1071 
Gas  in   1909  and   1910.   Xatural,  Feb.  16 

P  437 
Gas  Producers : 

Experiments.  Mar.  30  p  792 
Gas  Engine  Plants.*  Mar.   16  p  682 
Hilger  Revolving  Grate,*  Mar.  3  p  537 
Kiippers.*  June  22  p  1534 
Gaskets,    Triple    and    Trinity,*    Jan.    19 

p  222 
Gates,  John  W. : 
Testimony   at    Steel    Corporation    In- 
vestigation, June   I   p   1309;   June 
8  p  1406 
(iauge.     \>  ood    &    Spencer    Adjustable 

Snap  Thread,*  Mar.  9  p  621 
Gay  ley.  James : 

Result.';  with  Dry  Air  Blast,  Feb.  2  p 

308*;  Feb.  9  p  368 
Story  of  a  Grain  of  Iron,  May  4  p  1097 
Testimony    at    Steel    Corporation    In- 
vestigation, June  15  p  1470;  June 
^^  P  1532 
Gear  Cutters : 

Xew  Goidd  &  Eberhardt,*  Feb.  2  p  ^25 
Xo.  5  Cincinnati,*  Apr.  27  p  1039 
Gear,    De    Laval    Steam    Turbine    Re- 
ducing.*  -Apr   13  p  919 
Gear  Exhibition,  Ganschow  Cut,  Feb.  23 

P  473 
Gear,   Harris  Transmission,*  May   18  p 

1212 
Gear  Hobbing  Machine,  Cutting  Worm 

Gear  on.  June  29  p  1573 
Gear    Pattern    Cutter,    X'ewark,*   Feb.   2 

P  319 
Gears.   Cutting  Worm,  with  a  Fly  Cut- 
ter,* May  25  p  1268 
General  Electric  'Company : 
Annual  Report,  Apr.  27  p  1006 
Apparatus  for  Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co., 

Inc..  May  4  p  1086 
Blowing  Engine,  Feb.  9  p  375 
•'onds.   May  11  p  1166 
Electric  Locomotive,  35-Ton.  June  22 

P  1515 
Interesting    Curtis    Turbine    Installa- 
tion.*  Feb.   23  p  492 
X'ew    Indicating    Boiler    Flow    Meter, 

June  22  p  1531 
Turbine-Driven    Compressor,*    Mar   2 

P  538 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company: 
Handling  Sand  in  the  Foundry,*  June 

8  p   1422 
Generators : 
New    Westinghouse    Interpole    Direct 

Current.*  Apr.  27  p   1037 
Westinghouse     T3'pe     E     Alternating 

Current.*  Feb.  9  p  377 
Gerdau.  Barthold : 
Visits  This  Country,  June  i  p  1350 


Germany  ; 

American    Association    of    Commerce 

and  Trade,  Berlin,  Apr.  27  p  1040 
Ardelt,    R.,    &    Sons    Cast    Iron    Pipe 

Molding,*  May  4  p  1098 
Automobiles,  Depreciation  and  Repair 

Cost.  May  11  p  1151 
Blast  Furnace  and  Coke  Oven  Gases. 

May  18  p  1194 
Calcium  Chloride  for  Drying  the  Blast 

at  Differdange  Steel  Works,"  May 

25  p  1270 

Iron  ilarket  (See  Proper  Heading 
Under  Trade  Reports  Each  Week) 

Iron  Ore  Production  in  1910,  Apr.  20 
p  992;  Apr.  27  p   1023 

Kiippers    Gas    Producer,*   June   22   p 

Le  Gallais,  Metz  &  Cie  Electric  Steel 
Production,  May  4  p  1079;  May  11 
p   1 126 

Machine  Tools,  Feb.  23  p  501 

Making  Electric  Steel  from  Basic  Pig 
Iron,  Jan.  5  p  39 

Xew  Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer  Gas  Engine,* 
Jan.  5  p  50 

New  Steel  Capacity  in  Germany  and  at 
Home,  May  4  p  1054 

Programme  of  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, May  18  p  1213 

Steel  Production  in  1910,  Apr.  13  p  911 

Steel  Shipments  Slightly  Less,  Mar.  2 

P    531 
Steel  Trade  Problems,  Apr.   13  p  920 
To  Amend  the   Patent  Laws,  Jan,   12 
p  120 
Gerstle,  William  L, : 

\\'hat  L'nion  Labor  Is  Doing  for  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  16  p  420 
Gender,  Paeschke  &  Frey  Company : 
Cream    City   Accident    Preventor,*-  May 

4  p  1 103 
Gillette,  George  M.: 
Accident  Compensation  in   Minnesota, 

Mar.  2  p  551 
Industrial     Accident     Inspection     and 
Prevention,  Alar.  30  p  760 
Girder : 
Carting  a  60-ton,  Mar.  9  p  572 
X'ew    York    City's    Largest.    Mar. 
p  716 
Girod  Electric  Furnace  Progress,  Jan 

P  225 
Globe  Malleable  Iron  Company : 

Sly  Tumbling  Mills,*  Jan.  5  p  104 
Gobeille,  Joseph  Leon : 
Experience    with    Concrete    Patterns, 
Feb.  9  p  365 
Gore  Wire  Rope,*  .\pr.  20  p  975 
Gould  &  Eberhardt : 

X'ew  Gear  Cutter,*  Feb.  2  p  325 
Goulds  Mfg.  Company: 
Chilean  Buyers  in  X'ew  York,  May  II 

P   1 150 
Efficiency  of  Coney  Island  Fire  Pumps. 

June   15,   p   1462 
Enlarged  Plant,  June  8  p  1410 
Government    Contracts,    Securing    For- 
eign. May  4  p  1074 
Government  Regulation  of  Prices,  Apr. 

20  p  947 
Grab  Bucket,  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger 

Foundry-,*  Jan,  5  p  90 
Grain  of  Iron,  Stor\-  of  a.  May  4  p  1097 
Grant  Mfg.  &  Machine  Company: 
Multiple  Spindle  Rivet  Spinner,*  Jan. 

26  p  279 
Great  Britain : 

Accidents  and   Safeguards,  Mar.  23  p 

703 
Better   Outlook    for   the    Iron    Trade, 

Feb.  16  p  404 
British     Interests     Acquire     Brazilian 

Iron  Mines,  Jan.  26  p  234 
Dry   Air   Blast   at  a   Furnace   Plant,* 

May  II  p  1157 
Howell     &     Co.,    Ltd.,     Super- Vitrite 

High  Speed  Steel,  Jan,  26  p  282 
Insurance       Against      Unemployment, 

Feb.  9  p  349 
Iron      and      Steel      Institute — Annual 

Meeting    Programme,    Apr.    20    p 

980 


23 


19 


Iron   Market,  Jan.  5  p  29;   Mar.   16  p 

661  ;  Apr.   13  p  901 
Pig  Iron  Output,  First  Half  of   1910, 

Jan.  12  p  122 
Pig  Iron   Production  in  1910,  May  25 

P  1257 
Specifications   for  Cold-Drawn  Weld- 
less  Steel  Tubes,  Apr.  27  p  1024 
Steel    Companies    Xot    Prosperous    in 

1910,  Alar.  16  p  658 
Steel   Production   in    1910,   June   29   p 

1555 
L'nemployment    Insurance,    May    4    p 

1072 
Welsh  Tin  Plate  Trade,  Jan.  12  p  157 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works : 

Two  617-Ft.  Ore  Vessels  Ordered,  Feb. 
9  P  374 
Great  Xorthern  Iron  Ore  Properties: 
.\nnual  Report,  Mar,  23  p  725 
Ore  Mining  on,  June  29,  p  1569 
Gregg  Mfg.  Company: 

Oscillating    Sand    Sifter,*    Jime    22    p 
1525 
Grieves,  W^.  A. : 

Mutuality,  Apr.  13  p  908 
Griffith,  D,'  M, : 
Algoma  Steel  Company's  Coke  Plant,* 
Apr.  20  p  982 
Grinding  Machines : 

Bath  Duplex  Internal,*  Mar.  2^  p  736 
Bridgeport    Motor-Driven,     Xo.     >2.* 

Mar.  30  p  803 
Cleveland    Portable    Pneumatic,*    Jan. 

12  p  162 
Gardner  Patternmaker's  Disk,*  Jan.  5 

p  108 
Gardner  Six- Wheel,*  Mar.  16  p  674 
Garrigus  Surface,*  Tune  29  p  1578 
Xorth  Wales  8-In.  Head,*  Feb.  9  p  386 
Pratt    &    Whitney    Automatic    Cylin- 
drical Sizing,*  Jan.  5  p  54 
Springfield  Dry,  Xew,*  Mar,  23  p  743 
Swinging  Frame,*  June  I  p  1341 
Grinding  Car   Wheels   Without   Remov- 
ing Them,  Alar.  9  p  620 
Grinding    Machine    and    the    Cast    Iron 

Car  Wheel.  Feb.  23  p  459 
Grondal     Iron    Ore    Briquetting    Plant, 

Mar.  9  p  594 
Growth  in  Castings,  White  Irons  and  the 

Prevention  of.  Mar.  23  p  744 
Growth  of  Cast  Iron,  June  I  p  1327 
Guggenheim.  Daniel : 
Copper  Consumption,  Jan.  26  p  267 


H. 

Hagan.  George  J. : 
American   Rolling  Mill   Equipment  of 
Furnaces,  Alar.  9  p  606 
Hagar,  Edward  AI. : 
L'tilizing  Blast  Furnace  Wastes,  June 
8  P  1397 
Halcomb  Steel  Company : 

Crucible    Steel   Company   of   .\merica 
Secures  Controlling  Interest,  Feb. 
16  p  406 
Hammer     of     the     Helve     Type,     New 

Welch,*  Alay  25  p  1273 
Hammers,    Pneumatic : 
Cleveland.*  Jan.  5  p  107 
Pittsburgh  Chipping,*  Jan.  5  p  106 
Handling  of  Alaterials,  Alechanical,  Apr. 

27  p  1022 
Handy  Slitting  Shear,*  Apr.  6  p  866 
Haniel  &  Lueg : 

Steam-Hydraulic    Forging   and    Bend- 
ing Press,*  Jan.  5  p  48 
Hanna  Engineering  Works : 

Sand  Sifters,*  Jan.  5  p  no 
Hansen.  N.  V.: 
Iron   Alining   Beyond   the   .Arctic   Cir- 
cle.* Alar.  9  p  608 
Harbison-Walker      Refractories      Com- 
pany : 
Study  of  the  Blast  Furnace,  June  8  p 
1429 
Hardness    of    Quenched    Tool    Steels,* 
May  25  p  1256 
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Harrington,  Edwin,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc. : 
Belt-Oriven    Flue    Sheet    Drill,*   June 

29  p  1572 
Extension   Lathe,*   Feb.   23   p  481 
Harrington,  Robinson  &  Co. ; 
Steel   of    Great    Torsional    Strength,* 
June  29  p  1575 
Harris    Transmisson    Gear,*    May    18   p 

1212 
Hart,  H.  C,  Mfg.  Company: 

Hollow  Cap  Screw,*  Feb.  9  P  389 
Hart-Parr  Company : 

Xew  Foundry,  .\pr.   13  p  906 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  : 
Steel  Car  Plant.  May  11  p  1 127 
Hauck  Mfg.  Company: 

Oil  Fuel  Burners  in  the  Foundry,  June 

I  p   1346 
Portable  Oil  Burners,*  Jan.  5  p  98 
Havana  Coal  Company : 
New     Vessel     for    the     Cuban     Coal 
Trade,  Apr.  13  p  929 
Hayti,    National    Railway   of.   May   4   p 

1086 
Heating,    Bates    Improvement    in    Feed 

Water,*  June  29  p  1592 
Hecksher,  Richard  &  Sons  Company : 
Special  Bridge  for  Ladle  Cars,*  April 
2.-  p  1031 
Heinle  Company : 

Xew  Method  of  Making  Square  Tub- 
ing,* June  29  p  1587 
Henneberry  Company : 

Suggestions    Wanted    for    Catalogues, 
Mar.  2  p  519 
Henry  S:  Wright  Mfg.  Company: 
Xew   Radial   Drilling    Machine,*   May 
ir  p  1 159 
Herms,  Edward  : 

Steel  Foundry  Practice,  Mar.  30  p  778 
Hering,  Carl : 

Xew  Electric  Furnace,*  June  15  p  1464 
Heroult  Furnace  at   South  Chicago,   15- 

Ton,*  Jan.  26  p  262 
Herrick  Engine  Company : 

Rotary  Engine  Tests,  Jan.  5  p  71 
Hesse,  G.   Emil : 

Svea   Caloric   Engine   Test,*   Jan.   5  p 

Hess  Steel   Castings   Company : 

New  Foundry,  May  II  p  1 127 
Hickey,  ^lichael  J. : 

Value  of  System,  Jan.  12  p  121 
Hickman,  Williams  &  Co. : 

Conditions   in   the   Foundry    Industry, 

Mar.  2  p  533 
Foundrymen     Report     on     Pig     Iron 
Stocks  and  the  Outlook,  Mar.  9  p 

594 
High  Pressure  Sand  Blast  Company: 
Kelly  High  Pressure  Sand  Blast,*  Jan. 
5  p  T06 
Hish  Speed  Steel,  Super-Vitrite,  Jan.  26 

p  282 
Hilger  Revolving  Grate  Gas  Producer,* 

Mar.  2  p  537 
Hill  Clutch  Company : 

Rolling  Mil!  Bearing,*  Jan.  ;  p  49 
Hill,  W.  W. : 
Rail  Fastener  for  Steel  Ties,*  June  29 

P  1591 
Hisey-Wolf   Machine   Company : 

Modern   Electric  Tool   Factory,*   May 

4  p  T106 
Hogaboom,  George  B. : 

Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Electro- 
plating, Apr.  27  p  1019 
Hoists : 

Climax    Spur    Geared   Chain,*    .'Kpr.   6 
p  860 

Curtis  .\ir,*  Jan.  5  p  91 

For  Foundry  and  Shop,  Mar.  23  p  741 

Monorail   Grab   Bucket   Coal,*   Alar   2 
P  550 

Yale   &  Towne   Mfg.   Company,*  Jan. 

5  P  94 

Holbeck-Riverside  Gas  Power  Company  : 
Gas    Plants    for    Bituminous    Coals,* 
May  18  p  1217 
Holt.  J.  C.  : 

Ferromanganese  in  Chilled   Cast  Iron 
Wheels,  Apr.  6  p  820 
Hood,  Kirk  &  Blum  Adjustable  Emery,* 
Apr.  13  p  933 


Hooper-Falkenau       Engineering      Com- 
pany : 
.A.nnouncement,  Apr.  20  p  986 
Continuous  Pouring  Spout,*  Mav  25  p 
1267 
Hooper,  George  K. ; 

Progress    of    Mechanical    Engineering 
in  the  Foundry,*  Jan.  5  p  70 ;  Jan. 
12  p   147 
Housing    Problems    to    be    Considered, 

City,  June  i  p  1355 
Howard,  George  M. : 

Storage  Batteries,  Feb.  23  p  474 
Howell  &  Co.,  Ltd.: 
Super-Vitrite   High   Speed   Steel,  Jan. 
26  p  282 
Hughes,  Charles  H. : 

Raising  the  Battleship  Maine,*  June  8 
P  1430 
Hulbert,  William  R. : 

Thermits,  June  22  p   1538 
Hungerford,  Churchill : 

Water   Filjration    for   Industrial   Pur- 
poses, Jan.  26  p  271 
Hydraulic  Machine  Company: 

Plant    Purchased    by    R.    D.    Xuttall 
Company,  Mar.  16  p  658 
Hydraulic    Testing    Plant,    Government, 
Feb.  2  p  289 


I. 


Ideal   Sand  Dryer,   Pangborn.*  Jan.  5  p 

112 
Illinois   Steel  Company : 

Heroult   Furnace,   15-Ton,*  Jan.   26   p 

262 
New  Structural  Mill,*  June  15  p  1472 
Immigrant    Workmen,    Our,    Feb.    23    p 

478 

Immigration,  Recent,  Apr.  13  p  898 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel : 

November,   Jan.    12  p   158;   December, 

Feb.  9  p  376:   January,  Mar.  9  p 

594:     February,    Mar.    30    p    779; 

March,  Mav  4  p  1086 ;  April,  June 

8  p  1401 

Imports,     Ferrosilicon,     to     the     United 

States.  Mar.  2  p  535 
Improved  Equipment  Company : 

Dohertv   Gas   Calorimeter,*   Apr    13  p 
.928 
Impurities  in  Steel,  "Building  Up,"  Feb. 

23  p  480 :  Mar.  2  p  537 
Indiana  Steel  Company : 
Five   New   Merchant   Mills   at   Gary,* 

Mar.  9  P  597 
Suggestive    Anti-.'Xccident    Epigram,* 
Apr.  27  p  1035 
Indianapolis   Elbow  Company : 

Handy  Slitting  Shear,*  .\pr.  6  p  866 
Indianapolis     Industrial     Suburb,     X'ew, 

Mar.  2  p  554 
Indiana  Ste.el  Company : 

Five  Xew  Merchant  Alills,*  Mar.  9  p 

597 
Suggestive     Anti-Accident      Epigram, 

Apr.  27  p  1035 
Universal  Plate  Mill,  60-In.,*  June  22 

p  1526 
Induction      Type      Electric      Furn.nces — 

Costs.  Apr.  20  p  961 
Industrial  Operation,   Scientific,  Apr.   13 

p  922 
Industrial  Safety  .\ssociation.  Mar.  9  p 

587 
Industrial  Works : 

Catalogue,  June  15  p  1464 
Infallible  Man,  The,  May  18  p  1195 
IngersoU-Rand  Company : 

Cameron  Pump  Alliance,  Jan.  ig  p  222 
Ingot  Treatment,  Steel,*  May  25  p  1262 
Inland  Steel  Company: 
Will    Build    Another    Blast    Furnace, 

Feb.  23  p  460 
Inspection    Service,   Anti-Accident,   Feb. 

2  p  288 
Inspection  System  to  Prevent  Industrial 

.Occidents,  Feb.  2  p  290 
Insurance : 

-A-gainst   LInemployment,    British,   Feb. 

9  P  349 


Employers'     Liability — Metal    Trades, 

.Apr.  13  p  912 
In   Europe,  Workman's,  Mar.  9  p  592 
In  Great  Britain,  Unemployment,  May 

4  p  1072 
Italian   Workmen's   Prizes,   Mar.   16  p 

685 
Works  Accident,  Apr.  6  p  818 
International    Acheson    Graphite    Com- 
pany : 
Lubricants,  Apr.  13  p  931 
International     Association     for     Testing 

-Materials,  Mar.  9  p  590 
International  Conference,  Brussels,  June 

22  p  1 501 
International   Harvester  Company  : 
Annual  Report,  May  4  p  1069 
Another  Ore-Washing   Plant  in   Min- 
nesota, June  29  p   1567 
Expansion,  Feb.  9  p  372 
Tractor  Works,*  June  29  p  1582 
International  Iron  and  Steel  Conference, 

Feb.  23  p  471 
International  Machine  Tool  Company : 
Libby  i8-In.  Turret  Lathe,*  Apr.  27  p 
1034 
International   ISIaster   Boilermakers'   .-Xs- 
sociation    Convention,    June    8    p 
1383 
International     Molding     Machine    Com- 
pany : 
.Announcement,   Mar.  23  p  728 
Molding   a    Cone    Pulley,*   May    11    p 

1158 
Mower  Part  Molding  Machines,"  June 

15  p  1484 

International  Steel  Trade,  Gary  Idea  in 

the,   Feb.  9  p  348 
Iron : 
Corrosion  of,  June  8  p   141 7 
Electrolytic,  Jan.  26  p  268 
Growth  of  Cast,  June  i  p  1327 
Mining    Beyond    the    Arctic    Circle,* 

Mar.  9  p  608 
Story  of  a  Grain  of.  May  4  p   1097 
Vanadium  in  Cast,  June  8  p  1308 
White,  and  the  Preycntion  of  Growth 
in  Castings,  Mar.  23  p  744 
Iron  and   Steel  Institute: 
Annual   Meeting  Programme,  Apr.  20 
p  980 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  American: 

Officers,  June   i   p   1297 
Iron  and  Steel  Production  for  Twenty- 
five  Years,*  Jan.  19  p  206 
Iron  and   Steel,   Titanium   in,   June    i    p 

1322 
Iron    and     Steel     Works     Construction. 

New,  Jan.  5  P  34 
Iron    Castings,    Gas    Cavities    and    Shot 

in,*  June  i  p  1339 
Iron  City  Spring  Company : 
Xew  Plant,  Jan.  19  p  176 
Iron   Ore: 

(See  Lake  Superior) 

Belgian  Supplies  of.  May  18  p  1202 

Briquettes.  Feb.  9  p  374 

Electric  Smelting  of  Swedish,  Feb.  16 

P  419 
Handling    with    Electromagnets,    Feb. 

16  p  431 

Production  in   1909  and   1910,  Jan.  26 

P  284 
Production   in   1910,   German,  Apr.  27 

P  1023 
Railroad  Rebates  on.  May  4  p  iioo 
Receipts  at  Lake  Michigan  Ports,  Feb. 

2  p   323 
Reserves    Underestimated,    May    4    p 

1080 
Exploration  of  Cuban,*  Apr.  13  p  914 
Iron,  .Steel  &  Heavy  Hardware  Associa- 
tion.  American  : 
Convention,  June  i  p  1297 
Isolated     Plant    Protective    Association, 

Jan.   19  p  201 
Itabira  Iron  Mines  in  Brazil,  Apr.  27  p 

1007 
Italian     Workmen's     Insurance     Prizes, 

Mar.  16  p  685 
Italy's   Greatest   Steel   Plant,  Mar.  30  p 

761 
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Jacknian,  E.  S.,  &  Co. : 

Firth-Sterling  Steel   Poster,  Apr.  6  p 

837 

Jacks : 

Another   Dull   Improvement,  Jan.   5  p 

71 
Duff  Ratchet  at  Panama,*  Jan.  12  p  167 
Jackson,  William  B. : 

What   "Depreciation"    Means.    Mar.   9 
P  572 
Jameson,  A.  PI. ; 

"Building     Up"     Impurities     in     Steel, 
P>b.  23  p  480;  Mar.  2  p  537 
Jamieson  Coal  &  Coke  Company ; 

Annual  Report,  June  i  p  1324 
Jarring  and  Squeezer  Molding  Machine, 

Combined,*  June  8  p  1424 
Tarring    of    Other    Machinery,    Machine 
Tool    Work    Disturbed    by,    June 
22  p  1519 
Jefferson   Union   Company ; 

Union  Elbows,*  June  i  p  1365 
Jeffrey   Mfg.   Company; 

Betterment    of    Industrial    Conditions, 

Apr.  13  p  908 
Handling  Sand  m  the  Foundry.*  June 

8  p  1422 
Wire    Cable    Conveyor    for    Handling 
Kegs,*  May  11  p  1165 
Jenks,  Jeremiah  W. : 

Causes  for  High  Prices,  Mar.  2  p  549 
Tohnson,  C.  W. : 
Electricity  in  the  Machine  Shop.*  Jan. 
26  p  274 
Joliet   Rolling  Mill   Company,   June  S  p 

1433 

Jolt  Rammer,  Core  Bench,* 
June  I  p  1340 

Tones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company: 
Another  Rod  Alill,  Mar.  16  p  697 
Improvements,  Mar.  2  p  519;  May  4  p 

1059 
Ore  Operations,  Feb.  9  p  369 
Sales    Department    Changes,    June    29 

P   1571, 

Jones,  John    f. : 

Step  Process.  May  18  p  1195 

Judicial  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Manu- 
facturers, Jan.  5  p  17 ;  Feb.  2  p 
343 :  Mar.  9  p  595 ;  Mar.  30  p  771 ; 
June  22  p  1514 


K. 


Kane  &  Roach : 

Radial  Drill,*  May  :8  p  1203 
Kant-Leak  Kleets  and   Press,*  ilar.   16 

P  675 
Kegs,   Wire    Cable   Conveyor   for   Han- 
dling,* May  II  p  1 165 
Kelly   High   Pressure   Sand   Blast,*  Jan. 

5  p  106 
Kempsmith  Alfg.  Company  : 

New  Plant,*  Feb.  23  p  482 
Kent,  F.  C. : 

Machine  Tool  Arrangement,  May  25  p 
1279 
Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Motor  Power  Com- 
pany : 
Des     Moines     Rapids      Hydroelectric 
Plant,  .Mar.  30  p  771 
Kerr-  Turbine  Company : 

Turbo-Generators    in    the    New    York 
,   Post  Office,*  Apr.  27  p  1040 
Keystone   Bronze   Company,   Mar.   30  p 

795 
Keystone  Foundry  Supply  Company  : 
Compound  and  Core    Wash,  Jan.  5  p 
117 
Keystone  Steel  Casting  Company : 

Succeeds     Keystone      Steel     Foundry 
Company,  Mar.  9  p  605 
Kimball,  W.  W.,  Company : 

Machine  Molded  Piano  Plates,*  Mar. 
2  p  542 
Kirk  &  Blum: 
Adjustable  Emery  Wheel  Hood,*  Apr. 

13  P  933 
Unusual     Dust     Exhausting    System,* 

May  18  p  1220 
Kloman  Mining  Company: 
Jones  Step  Process,  May  18  p  1195 


Knickerljocker  Company : 

Morse  Dust  Collector,*  Jan.  5  p  loi 
Knoeppel,  C.  E. : 

Efficiency   in    the    Foundry,   June   8   p 

1395 
Knox  Pressed  &  Welded  Steel  Company, 

June  15  p  1464 
Kocnig,  A. : 

German  Automobiles,  May  11  p  1 1 51 
Koppers,   H. : 
By-Product  Coke   Ovens  and   Conser- 
vation, Feb.  9  p  374 
Ovens   Built  and   Building,  June  29  p 

1554 
Kridler   System  : 
Railroad  Shippers'  Service,   May   11   p 

1 151 
Krupp-Midvale   Suit  Dismissed,  Feb.   16 

P  4^4 
Kiippers  Gas  Producer,*  June  22  p  1534 


La  Belle  Iron  Works: 

Improvements  Deferred,  Apr.  27  p  lOlS 
La    Belle-Wheeling    Steel    Merger    Off, 

Apr.  6  p  837 
Labor : 
Accident   Compensation   and   Concilia- 
tion, Apr.  13  p  883 
Accident  Compensation  in  Minnesota, 

Mar.  2  p  551 
Accidents  in  Industrial  Plants.  Jan.  19 

P  214 
Alleged    Structural   Steel   Dynamiters, 

Apr.  27  p  1005 
American  W  orkingman.  May  4  p  1055 
Anti-Accident  Inspection  Service,  Feb. 

2  p  288 
Betterment  of  Steel  Works  Conditions, 

May  II  p  1 144 
Bill  to  Legalize  the  Boycott,  Feb.  16  p 

423  ' 

British  Insurance  Against  Unemploy- 
ment, Feb.  9  p  349 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  Relief  Fund, 
h'eb.  9  p  363 

Central  Station  Welfare  Work,  Apr. 
20  p  973 

Coal  Miners'  Compensation  Plan,  Mar. 
16  p  661 

Compensation  Legislation  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Ohio,  Apr.  6  p  825 

Conditions  in  Iron  Mining,  Feb.  2  p 
326 

Conviction  Under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  Feb.  2  p  327 

Constitutional  Compensation  Law, 
June  I  p  1319 

Dual  Usefulness  of  the  Mill  Nurse, 
Feb.  23  p  460 

Eastern  Blast  Furnace  Wage  Reduc- 
tions, Jan.  19  p  227 

Eight-PIour  Day  for  New  York  Ma- 
chinists, Feb.  2  p  292 

Employers'  Compensation  and  Lia- 
bility Systems,  Feb.  23  p  498 

Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation,  Apr.  20  p  96S 

Employers'  Liability  in  New  York 
State,  May  11  p  1126 

Employers'  Liability  Insurance — Metal 
Trades,  Apr.  13  p  912 

Employers'  Responsibilities,  Apr.  13  p 
930 

Employment  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh 
Manufacturers'   Association,  Mar. 

9  P  575 

Eriglish  and  American  Conditions, 
Apr.  27  p  1005 

Essential  Cost  Factor  of  Compensa- 
tion, Jan.  12  p  121 

Famous  Danbury  Hat  Boycott  Suit 
to  Be  Retried,  Apr.  13  p  900 

First  Aid  a  Ground  for  Damages,  June 
.  29  p  1553 

Frick  Coke  Company's  Safety  Com- 
mittee, May  18  p  1216 

Frick  Coke  Company  \\'ill  Not  Reduce 
Wages,  Feb.  2  p  303 

Immigra'nts  in  Iron  and  Steel  Industry, 
Jan.   ig  p  227 

Industrial  Education  Evangelist,  Apr. 
27  p  1005 


Inspection  System  to  Prevent  Indus- 
trial Accidents,  Feb.  2  p  290 

Italian  Workmen's  Insurance  Prizes, 
]\Iar.  16  p  685 

Machinists'  Strike  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  May  up  1126 

Massachusetts  Eight-Hour  Bill  In- 
valid, May  25  p  1237 

Mechanical  Engineer  and  Prevention 
of  Accidents,*  Feb.   16  p  434 

Model  Compensation  Code,  Feb.  23  p 
498 

Modern  Shop  Management,  Apr.  20 
P  970 

Molders'  and  Stove  Founders'  Confer- 
ence, Jan.   19  p  203 

New  York  Compensation  Law  Void, 
ilar.   30  p  794 

New  York  ^lachinists'  Strike,  May  4 
pp  1654  and  1076;  May  11  p  1126; 
May  18  p  1233 

New  York  Workmen's  Compensation 
Decision,  Alar.  30  p  759 

Notes,  Mar.  30  p  777 

Noteworthy  .A.nti-Boycott  Decision, 
Jan.  26  p  2^2 

Ohio  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
June  22  p  1539 

Our   Immigrant   Workmen,  Feb.   23  p 
.  478 

Private  Accident-Relief  System,  Jan. 
12  p  159 

Recent  Immigration,  Apr.  13  p  898 

Railroad  Efficiency  and  the  Unions, 
Feb.  23  p  476 

Railroad  Efficiency  and  the  Unions, 
Mar.  23  p  724 

Railroad  Repair  Shop  Efficiency,  Jan. 
.5  P  31 

Ratio  of  Burden  to,  Apr.  20  p  965 

Results  of  Iron  Molders'  Strikes  in 
1910.  Jan.  12  p  155 

Right  Principles  in  Works  Manage- 
ment, May  4  p  1084 

Safety  Devices  for  Iron  Mine  Work- 
men, June  22  p  1539 

Septic  Poison's  Needless  Cost  in 
Works,  Jan.   12  p  121 

Speeding  Under  Scientific  Manage- 
ment, Apr.   13  p  884 

Standards  of  Efficiency  in  Shop  Opera- 
tions, Jan.  19  p  204 

State  Control  of  \Vomen's  and  Minor's 
\\'ages,  June  29  p  1554 

Troubles  at  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  June  15  p  1463 

L'nemployment  Insurance  in  Great 
Britain.  May  4  p  1072 

\\'elfare  Work.  May  25  p  1276 

Welfare  Work  of  Electric  Lighting 
Companies,  June  8  p  1398 

What  Unions  Are  Doing  for  San 
Francisco,  Feb.  16  p  420 

Workingmen's  Compensation,  Feb.  23 
P  499 

Workingmen's  Compensation  in  Ohio, 
Feb.   16  p  433 

Workmen  Appreciate  Technical  Pub- 
lications, Apr.  13  p  884 

Workmen's  Accident  Compensation  in 
Seven  States,  Apr.  6  p  842 

Workman's  Insurance  in  Europe,  Mar. 
9  P  592 

Works   Accident   Insurance,   Apr.   6  p 
818 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company : 

Annual  Report.  Mar.  2  p  536 
Laclede  Steel   Company,   Apr.   6  p  857; 

June  15  p  1501 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Company : 

Additions  to  Plant,*  Feb.  9  p  383 

Cylinder  Castings,*  Feb.  23  p  496 
Lake,  E.  F. : 

Automatic  Temperature  Controlling 
Instrument.*  June  8  p  1418 

Die-Casting  Alachines,*  Apr.  27  p  1026 
Lake    Superior   Iron   &    Chemical   Com- 
pany : 

Properties  Owned,  Jan.  12  p  147 
Lake    Svtperior    Iron    Mining    Veterans, 

May  18  p  1221 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Association : 

Ore  Analyses.  Apr.  13  p  906 
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Lake  Superior  Ore : 
Analyses,  Apr.  13  p  906 
Analysis  Books,  Mar.  9  p  573 
Concrete  Shafts  of  Record  Size,  Jan. 

5  P  30 
Explorations,  June  22  p  1533 

First    Ore    from    the    Cuyuna   Range, 

.May  25  p  1258 
Growing  Pre-eminence  of  the  Mesaba 

Range,  Apr.  20  p  946 
In    Hundreds   of    ^lillions   of    Tons,* 

.Mar.  9  p  618 
Iron   Ore   Docks  on  the  Lakes,*  Apr. 

20  p  972 
Iron    Ore    List    with    Lake    Superior 

Map,  Feb.  .16  p  420 
Iron  Ore   Receipts  at   Lake  Michigan 

Ports,  Feb.  2  p  323 
Iron    Ore    Reserves    Underestimated, 

May  4  p  1080 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Ore  Operations,  Feb. 

9  P  369  ,         „ 

Mining  Conditions,  June  8  p  1396 
Mining  Curtailment,  June  22  p  1537 
Mining  on  the  Great  Xorthern  Prop- 
erties, June  29  p  1569 
New  Find  on  the  Cuyuna  Iron  Range, 

Feb.  23  p  502 
X'ew  Marquette  Ore   Dock,  Jan.  26  p 

2&4 

Xew   Minnesota  Ore  Road,  Feb.   16  p 

418 
Prices  and  the  Furnaceman  s  Situation, 

Apr.  20  p  948 
Railroad  Rebates  on  Iron  Ore,  May  4 

p  1 100 
Reduction  in  Iron  Ore  Price,  Apr.  27 

p  1004 
Shipments  from  the  Hill  Mine,  June  I 

p  1326 
Shipments  in  igio.  Mar.  9  p  595 
Shipments  in  April,  May  11  p  1127 
Shipments  for  May,  June  15  p  1484 
Steel   Corporation   Payments   for   Hill 

Ore,  Jan.  12  p  163 
Two  617-Ft.  Vessels  Ordered.  Feb.  9 

p.  374 
Vermillion    Iron    Ore    Explorations,* 
Apr.  20  p  990 
Lamb  Electric  Company : 
Portable   Electric   Radial   Drill,*   Apr. 

6  p  866 

Landis  ilachine  Company : 
Solid  Adjustable  Die  Head,*  Mar.  2  p 
556 
Lane,  H.  M. : 
Binders   for   Foundry   Cores,   May   II 

p  1 140 
Core    Room     Management    and     Ma- 
terials, Mar.  16  p  664 
Shop  Floors.*  Feb.  9  p  3/8;  Feb.  16  p 
426 
Lang.  George : 

Influence  of  Manganese  on  Soft  Steel, 
.\pr.  13  p  913 
Langelier  Mfg.  Company: 

Swaging  Machine,*  May  25  p  126 1 
Lathe  or  Turning   Machine?  June  29  p 

1553 
Lathes : 

Acme  Combination  Turret,*  Jan.  26  p 

American   High  Duty,*  June  i   p  1363 
American      Tool      Works      Company, 

Xew.*  Mar.  2  p  546 
Barnes  ^lotor-Driven  Gap,*  Jan.  26  p 

281 
Bullard  Vertical  Turret,  Xew,*  June  I 

P   1352 
Cincinnati   Heavy   Duty   Pulley,*  Apr. 

27  p  1041 
Davis  28-In.  Turret,*  Mar.  30  p  800 
Harrington    16    to   32-In.    Extension,* 

Feb.  23  p  481 
Libby  i8-In.  Turret.*  Apr.  27  p  1034 
Morris  Attachments.  Xew,*  Jan.   12  p 

1.69 
Morris  20-In.   Cone  Head,*  Jan.   19  p 

224 
Ransom  Buffing,*  June  IS  p  1485 
Reed    Heavy    Duty    Engine,*    Jan.    26 

p  280 
Remington  Bench,*  Mar.  30  p  802 
Robbins  Patternmakers',*  Feb.  2  p  321 


Schellenbach    Geared    Head,     i6-In.,* 
Jan.  12  p  166 

Warner  &  Swasey  Combination   Tur- 
ret,* June  8  p  1424 
Latin-America,  Our  Trade  with,  Feb.  16 

P  422 
Lauck,  W.  J.: 

Labor  Conditions  in  Iron  Mining,  Feb. 
2  p  326 

Our    Immigrant    Workmen,    Feb.    23 

P  478 
Interesting   Labor    Inquiry    on    Immi- 
grants, Jan.   19  p  227 
Recent  Immigration,  Apr.  13  p  898 
Lead    and    Spelter    Production    in    1910, 

May  4  p  1056 
Leber,   E. : 

Briquettes  from  Cast  Borings,  Jan.  12 
P  152 
Legislation  and  a  Lower  Cost  of  Living, 

Feb.  9  p  350 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Xavigation  Company: 
Great  Power  Development  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Mar.  16  p  660 
Leighton,  George  F.  ■. 

Combination  Punch  and  Shear,*  Mar. 
16  p  680 
Lesher,   Paul   T.  ■ 
Data  for  Blast  Furnace  Piping,*  Mar. 
23  p  740 
Lewis,  James,  &  Son : 

African  Copper,  Jan.  26  p  245 
Lewis.  Wilfred : 
An   Object  Lesson  in   Efficiency,  Apr. 
13  p  902 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation, 

Employers',  Apr.  20  p  968 
Liability  in  Xew  York  State,  Employers'. 

May  up  1 126 
Liability    Insurance,    Employers' — Metal 

Trades,  Apr.  13  p  912 
Libby   i8-In.   Turret  Lathe,*  Apr.  27  p 

1034 
Lighting,  Steel  Mill,*  Apr.  6  p  862 
Linde   Air   Products   Company,  Growth, 

Feb.  9  p  373 
Liquid  Weigher,  Xew,*  June  8  p  1432 
Loan  Evil,  Salary,  June  i  p  1318 
Lockport  Stamping  Company : 

Important      Commercial      Automobile 
ConsoHdation,  Mar.  30  p  777 
Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co. : 
Depreciation       of      Unprotected       Steel 

Work,  Feb.  2  p  306 
Locomotive     Boiler    Tubes,    Process     of 

Manufacturing,*  May  4  p  1104 
Locomotives.     Repair     Equipment      for 

Engine  Houses.  June  22  p  1519 
London,  W.  J.  A. : 

Steam  and  Exhaust  Pipe  Size  Charts,* 
Feb.  23  p  .lOO 
Longniuir,  Percy : 

Sulphur  in  the  Air  and  Metal  Corro- 
sion, June  29  p  1589 
Lord.   E.  C.  E.: 

Rust-Proof  Slag  Paint,  May  11  p  1167 
Lozier  Motor  Company  : 

Xew  Plant  at  Detroit,  Apr.  6  p  837 
Lubricators : 

Osgood  Valveless  Force  Feed,*  Mar. 

"  9  P  625 
Richardson  Mechanical.*  Feb.  2  p  320 
Spencer    Universal    Chain    Oil    Feed,* 

June  29  p  1587 
White     Star     Individual-Continuous.* 
May  II  p  1 160 
Luty.   B.   E.  v.: 
Sheet  and  Tin   Plate   Trades   in   1910. 
Jan.  5  p  64 
Lyman.  James : 
Electric  Furnace  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Iron  and  Steel.  Feb.  2  p  322 
Lyon,  Tracy : 

Scientific    Industrial    Operation,    Apr. 
13  p  922 

M. 

Mc.\rdle-Donnellv  Case.  Apr.  27  p  1007 
McBride.  R.  C. : 
Accelerated  Corrosion  Test  of  Metals, 
June  29  p  1555 
McCleary,  Hon.  James  T. : 
Secretary    American    Iron    and    Steel 
Institute.*  Jan.  19  p  177 


McConway  &  Torley  Company : 

Car  Wheel,*  Mar.  30  p  789 
McKee,  Arthur  G. : 

Xelson  Hot  Blast  Stove,  Feb.  9  P  368 
McXeil,  James,  &  Bro.  Company : 
Steel     Stack     for     io,8oo-hp.     Boiler 
Plant,*  May  18  p  1221 
McWane  Pipe  Works: 
Handbook  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Users, 
Jan.  26  p  273 
M.  &  L.  Engineering  &  Machine  Works : 
Acme  Blueprint  Machine,*  Feb.  2  p  329 
Maben,  J.  C. : 

Pig  Iron  Conditions,  Mar.  16  p  656 
Machine  Shops : 
.\nd  Boiler   Shops  of  Improved  Con- 
struction,* Jan.  19  p  216 
Accident    Prevention    in,*    May    18    p 

1204 
Electricity  in,*  Jan.  26  p  274 
In  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.*  Mar.  16  p  681 
Machine     Tool     Builders'     Association, 
Xational : 
Announcements,  Apr.   13  p  884;   May 

4  p  1093 
Convention,  May  25  p  1252 
Machine  Tool  Builders,  Official  Lists  of, 

Jan.  26  p  234 
Machine  Tools : 
Arrangement,  May  25  p   1278 
Awards  at   Brussels   Exposition.    Feb. 

16  p  424 
German,  Feb.  23  p  501 
Lon.g  Life  of  .\merican,  May  4  p  1055 
Xovel  Application  of  Motor  Drive  to,* 
May  4  p  1088 
Machinery : 
American,  in  Europe,  May  18  p  1198; 

June   15  p  1481 
Beating   Down   Prices.  June   I   p   1296 
Buying.  Two  Influences  in,  June  22  p 

1499 
Ethics  of  Selling,  June  15  p  1448 
Exhibit  that  Paid,  Mar.  9  p  572 
Increasing  Exports.  Jan.  26  p  233 
Proposed  Expositign.  June  i  p  1295 
To  Market  American  Abroad,  May  '25 

P  1239 
Machine  Tool  Work  Disturbed  by  Jar- 
ring of  Other  Machinery,  June  22 

P  1519 
Machinists.    Eight-Hour    Day    for    X'ew 

York.  Feb.  2  p  292 
Machinists'    Strike,    X'ew    York,    May   4 

p   1054  and   1076;  May  up   1126; 

May  18  p  1233 
Magnesite    End    Blocks.    Open    Hearth 

Furnaces  with.  Mar.  23  p  716 
Magnetic   Separator,    Xew   Cutler-Ham- 
mer,* June  29  p  1581 
Magnets.     Unloading     Pig     Iron     With 

Lifting.*  Apr.  6  p  865 
Maine.   Raising  the   Battleship.*   June  8 

P  1430 
Maintenance  of  Way   Convention,  Mar. 

30  p   776 
^Malleable  Castings,  Annealing,*  Mar.  23 

p  726 :  .-Vpr.  23  p  948 
Malleable    Castings     Plant,     Proposed,* 

Jan.  5  P  72 
Management,   Modern   Shop,   Apr.   20  p 

970 
Management.  Right  Principles  in  W  orks. 

May  4  p   1084 
Manganese     and     Silicon     in     Foundry 

Practice.*  June  i  p  1348 
Manganese    in    the    Presence    of    Chro- 
mium, Determination   of.   May   ll 

P  1156 
Manganese  on   Soft  Steel,  Influence  of, 

Apr.  13  p  913 
Manhattan   Perforated  !Metal   Company, 

May  18  p  1183 
Manufacturers,    Association    of    .\meri- 

can    Steel : 
Annual  Meeting.  Mar.  9  p  595 
Manufacturers    Confer   on    Trade    Con- 
ditions, Steel.  Jan.  19  p  208 
Manufacturers,  Xational  Association  of : 
Convention  Call,  Apr.  20  p  988 
Convention    Proceedings.    May     18    p 

1 182;  May  25  p  1258 
Manufacturers.  Steel.  Consider  Welfare 

Work.  May  4  p  1056 
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Manufacturing   Equipment   &   Engineer- 
ing  Company  ; 
Twentieth  Century  Steel  Stock  Rack.* 
Jan.  19  p  226 
Manufactures,  Foreign  Tariff  Work  of 

Bureau  of.  May  i8  p  1214 
Manufactures  in  Utah.  May  4  p  1057 
Manufactures,  Our  Trade  Balance   Due 

to  Our,  May  25  p  1236 
Marine   Congress,    Merchant.   Jan.    19  p 

223 
Maris  Brothers: 
Special   Foundry  Crane.*  Jan.   5   p  92 
Massachusetts  Eight-Hour  Bill  Invalid. 
:May  25  p  1237 
Massachusetts  F'an  Company: 

Special  Fan  Drives,*  Apr.  13  p  932 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  : 
Desires  More  Liberal  State  Aid,  Jan. 

19  p  202 
Notable  Anniversary.  Apr.   13  p  863 

Mathews,  Robert : 
Efficiency  Figures,  Skeptic  on,  Apr.  6 

p  820 
Labor-Speeding  Under  Scientific  Man- 
agement,  .^pr.   13   p  884 
Mechanical  Engineer  and  Prevention  of 

Accidents.*  Feb.   16  p  434 
Mechanical   Engineers : 
Announcements,    Mar.   2   p   545 ;    Apr. 

27  P  1033 ;  ^lay  4  P  1078 
Convention     Proceedings.     June     I     p 

1308;  June  8  p  1411* 
Monthly  Meeting,  Feb.  9  p  374 
Mechanical  Handling  of  ^Materials,  Apr. 

27  p  1022 
Merchant   ^Marine    Congress,   Jan.    19   p 

223 
Merger,   Proposed   Southern,  Apr.   13  p 

907 
Merger   Rumors,    Iron   and   Steel   Com- 
pany,  Mar.  2  p  518 
Mesaba    Range.    Growing    Pre-eminence 

of  the.  Apr.  20  p  946 
Messerschmidt : 

Briquettes    from    Cast    Borings,    Jan. 
12  p   152 
Mesta  ^Machine  Company: 

Haniel  &  Lueg  Steam-Hydraulic 
Forging  and  Bending  Press,*  Jan. 

5  P  48 
Large    High    Speed    Flywheel.*    Feb. 

16     P     431  .  T- 

Rapid  Construction  of  a  Blowmg  En- 
gine.*  Mar.  23  p  738 
Forging   and    Bending   Press   Catalog, 

June  29  p  15S7 
Steam-Hydraulic       Forging       Press,* 
June  15  P  1471 
Metal     Perforating     Process,     Smith,* 

Mar.   16  p  672 
Metal  Prices  for  the  Period  1898-1910  in 
Carloads,    Fluctuations    in.*    Jan, 

19  p  212 

Metal  Rolling  in  the  United  States,  Apr. 

20  p  966 

Metals,  Two  New,  Mar.  9  P  589 
Metal  Trades  Associations: 

California  Annual  Meeting,  Feb.  2  p 

311 
Chicago   Annual   Meeting,   Mar.   23   p 

740 

Cleveland,  Boston  and  Cmcinnati  An- 
nual Meetings.  Mar.  9  p  589 

National  Convention,  Apr.  13  p  901 ; 
Apr.  20  p  976 

New  National  Officers,   Mar  23  p  727 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Branch, 
Apr.  13  P  907 

Pacific  Coast  Convention,  Apr.  27  p 
1007 

Worcester  Annual  Meeting,  Mar.  16 
p  666 

Meters : 
General  Electric  Boiler  Flow,  June  22 

P   1531 
Thomas,*  Mar.  16  p  676 
Uehling  Waste,*  June  29  p  1574 
Mexico,    Oil    Developments,    May    4    p 
1083 


Michigan  Stove  Company,  .Aimual  Meet- 
ing, Feb.  9  p  382 
Midland    Machine    Company: 

Radial  Drill,  30-In.,*  May  4  p  1108 
Roll-Over   Core   rilachine,*   Apr.  27  p 
1024 
Midvale  Steel  Company : 
Annual  Report.  Apr.  6  p  845 
Krupp   Suit   Dismissed,  F»b.   16  p  424 
Midland   Steel  Company : 

Purchased  by  Crucible  Steel  Company 
of  America,  Feb.  2  p  293 
Miles,  John  B. : 
New  Dry  Blast  Process  Tested.*  June 

1  P  1354 

Mill  Lighting,  Steel,*  Apr.  6  p  862 
Mill    Nurse.    Dual    Usefulness    of    the. 

Feb.  23  p  460 
Miller.  August  .\. : 
Philadelphia  Iron  Trade  in   1910,  Jan. 
5   P   58 
Milling    Cutters    and    Their    Efficiency.* 

May  II   p  1152 
Milling  Machines : 

Clough  Vertical  Combination  Drill  and 

Bench,*  May  25  p  1273 
Fosdick    Horizontal    ^lilling.    Drilling 

and  Boring,*  May  4  P  1107 
Newton   Duplex,   No.   V/.,*   Feb.   16  p 

432 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Thread,  Some  .\dap- 

tations   of,*  Jan.  26  p  272 
Rockford  Vertical,*  Mar.  2  p  552 
Mills.  A.  P. : 

Essex-Merrimac    Chain    Bridge,    May 
4  P  1075 
Mills: 

Five  Gary  Merchant,*  Mar.  9  p  597 
Gary  60-in.  Universal  Plate,*  June  22 

P  1526 
Motors    for   Driving    Mam   Rolls   oi* 
Feb.  16,  p  438 
Milwaukee    Transit    &    Car    Company, 

June   I   p   1343 
Miners"  Compensation   Plan,  Coal.  Mar. 

16  p  661 
Mines,    Bureau  of : 

Essential  Factors  in  the  Formation  of 
Producer  Gas,  May  4  p  1071 
Mines   in    Brazil,   Itabira    Iron,   Apr.   27 

p  1007 
Mines.    Underground     Shops    in    South 

.\frican.  Mar.  30  p  759 
Aline  Timbers,  Carnegie  Publications  on 

Steel,  May  11  p  1142 
Mine    Workmen,     Safety    Devices    for 

Iron,  June  22  p   1539 
Alining  Beyond  the  .\rctic  Circle,  Iron,* 

Mar.  9  p  608 
Mining  Engineers   (See  American  Insti- 
tute of) 
Mining.  Labor  Conditions  in  Iron,  Feb. 

2  p  326 

Minimum      Iron      Requirements,      The 
Country's,  May   18  p   1181 

Mixers : 
Auto  Sand,*  Jan.  5  p  112 
Paxson    Grooved   Roller    Sand,*   May 

4  p    IIOI 
Progress  in  Heated  Foundry,  June  J 

P  1349 
Sellers    Centrifugal    Sand,*    Jan.    3    p 

113 
Standard  Sand,*  Jan.  5  p  114 

Moldenke,   Dr.   Richard; 

Briquetting    iletal    Borings,*    June    i 

P  1344  ^        ^       ^ 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Foundry  In- 
dustry, Jan.  5  p  66 

Molders'  and   Stove  Founders'   Confer- 
ence, Jan.   19  p  203 

Molders'     Strikes    in    1910,    Results    0I 
Iron,    Jan.    12   p    155 

Molding,  Cast  Iron  Pipe,*  May  4  P  1098 

Molding  Machines : 

Arcade  Mfg.  Company,*  Jan.   5  P  88 
Buch   Combined  Jarring  and   Squeez- 
er.* June  8   p   1424 
Buch  Gravity.*  Jan.  5  p  84 
Capabilities  of,  June  29  p  1569 
Edward  A.  Pridmore*  Jan.  5  P  86 
Experience  with,  Jan.  12  p  156 


Farwell   Squeezer,*  Jan.  5  p  83 
For  Piano  Plates,*  Mar.  2  p  542 
Four  New  Osborn,*  June  i  p  1342 
Pridmore,  Henry  E.,  Jan.  5  p  87 
Henry       E.       Pridmore       Electrically 
Driven  Jarring  Machine,*  June   i 
P  1338 
Henry    E.    Pridmore,    With    Stripping 

Plate.*  Alay  25  p  1274 
International    Alower    Part,*   June    15 

p  1484 
International    Turn-Over,*   May    11    p 

1158 
New    Tabor   Jarring   and    Roll-Over.* 

Jan.  5  p  86 

Osborn   Mfg.   Company.*  Jan.   5  p  85 

Molding    Thin    Castings    on    an    Arcade 

Jarring   Machine.*   Apr.  20  p  980 

Molders"  Tools.*  Jan.  5  p  117 

.^Iolds.  Experience  with  Permanent,  June 

8  p  1402 
-Molds,    Ornamental    Castings    Made    in 

Permanent,*  Jan.  5  p  68 
Aloline  Tool  Company : 

New    Alultiple   Spindle   Drill,*   Apr.  6 
P855 
Moller,  J.  A. : 

Oval  Chuck,*  Jan.  5  p  52 
Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Company; 
Core  and  Annealing  Oven  Cars,*  Jan. 
5  P  95 
Alonorail     Grab     Bucket     Coal     Hoist,* 

Mar.  2  p  550 
Moore,  C.  F. : 
Remarkable  Boiler  Performance,  June 
22  p  1500 
Morgan  Construction  Company : 

Private  Accident-Relief  System,  Jan. 
12  p  IS9 

Morris.  John  B.,  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany : 

Cone  Head  Lathe.  20-in.,*  Jan.  19  p 
224 

Lathe  Attachments,  New,*  Jan.  12  p 
169 

Schellenbach  Geared  Head  Lathe,  16- 
In..*  Jan.  12  p  166 

Swiveling    Radial    Drill    Table,*   Jan. 

5  P  49 
Morrison  &  Co. : 

Chilean  Buyers  in  New  York,  May  11 
P   1 150 

Alorse  Dust  Collector,*  Jan.  5  p  loi 

Alotor  Drive,  Novel  Application  to  Ma- 
chine Tools,*  May  4  p  1088 

Motors  for  Commercial  Vehicles,  Ad- 
vantages of  Long  Stroke,  Mar.  23 
P  744 

Motors  for  Driving  Main  Rolls  of 
Mills.*  Feb.   16  p  438 

Motor  Starters,  Magnetic  Switch,*  Apr. 

6  p  847 

Motor   Truck   Performances.    Notes   on. 

Jan.    12  p    145 
Mount   Savage  Firebrick  Works : 

To  Enlarge.  June  22  p  1517 
Mumford    Molding   Machine   Company: 
Core  Bench  Jolt   Rammer,*  June   I   p 

.  '340 
CyHnder  Castings,*  Feb.  23  p  496 
Municipal     Congress     and     Exposition, 

Chicago,  Jan.  5  p  82 
Munnoch.   P. : 
Size  of  a  Coke  Charge  for  a  Cupola, 
June  29  p   IS55 
Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Company: 
Motor    Driven    Pipe    Threader.*   Apr. 

27  p  1036 
Revolving  Chuck,*  Feb.  23  p  496 
Museum    of    Safety    Chartered,    Ameri- 
can, June  I  p  1346 
Museum    of   the   Wire    Industry.*   June 

22  p   1522 
Museums,   Private   Industrial.  Jan.  26  p 

233 
Mutuality.  Apr.  13  p  908 

Myers,  Edward  A. : 
Advantages   of    Long    Stroke   Motors 
for  Commercial  Vehicles,  Mar.  23 
P  744 
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N. 

Name    Plates    on    American    jMacliinery, 

-Mar.    2   p   518 
National- Acme    Mlg.    Company: 
New    Self-Opening    Die    Head,*    June 
I  p  1351 
National     Association     of     Jobbers     of 
\\ronght  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings : 
Convention,  Mar.  i6  p  65S 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 
Convention  Call,  Apr.  20  p  988 
Convention     Proceedings,    May     i8    p 

11S2;   May  25  p   1258 
National  .Association  of   Stove  Manu- 
facturers : 
Convention,  May  18  p  1232 
National    Building    Material    E.xhibition, 

May   18  p  1213 
National   Cash   Register  Works : 

Unusual    Dust    Exhausting    System,* 
May  18  p  1220 
National   Electric  Light  Association  ; 
Central   Station   Welfare   Work,   Apr. 
20  p  973 
More  Water  Power  Development  Need- 
ed, Jan.  26  p  246 
National       Electroplaters'      Association. 

Feb.  16  p  424 
National  Founders'  Association: 

Results    of    Iron    Molders'    Strikes    in 
1910,  Jan.  12  p  155 
National     Gas     and     Gasoline     Engine 
Trades  .Association  : 
Convention     Programme,    Apr,     13    p 

National    Machine    Recorder    Company : 

Recorder,*   Feb.   16  p  425 
National    Machinery   Company : 
Semi-Automatic  Nut  Tapper,*  June   ' 
p   1.362 
National  Radiator   Company : 

Eastern   Plant,  .\pr.  20  p  949 
National  Tube  Company  : 

Coke   Ovens   at   Lorain,  Ohio.   Mar.  9 

P  588 
Pittsburgh    Radway    Club    Visits    the. 

May  4  p   10S3 
Visited   by   National   Gas   Association 

of  America,  May  25  p  1255 
View   in   National   VVorks,*  June  8  p 
1416 

Natural  Gas  in  1909  and  1910,  Feb.  16  p 
437 

Nau,  J.  B. : 

Progress    in     Heated    Foundry    Mix- 
ers, June    I   p   1349 

Naval  Additions  Proposed,  Mar.  2  p  5rg 

Navy  an  Industrial  School,  .Apr.  27  p 
1004 

Navy  Department  Pcrplexitv,  Mar.  16 
P  644 

Navy  Tool  Steel.  Revised  Specifications, 
June  29  p   1568 

Navy   Yard   -Apprentices,    .Apr.   6   p   Sso 

Nelson  Hot  Blast  Stove,  Feb.  9  p  368 

Nelson  Valve  Company: 
New  Works,*  June  i  p  1336 

Nevin,   .A.   Parker: 
Workingmens   Compensation.   Feb.  23 
P  499 

Newark  Foundrymen's  Association,  Jan. 
12  p  155:  Feb.  9  p  366:  Apr.  13  p 
884:  I\Iav  II  p  n^~:  June  15  p 
1480 

Newark    Gear    Cutting    Machine    Com- 
pany : 
Gear  Pattern  Cutter,*  Feb.  2  p  319 

New  England  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion, Jan.  19  p  203 :  Feb.  16  p  445 

New  Jersey  Foundry  &   Machine  Com- 
pany: 
Delta  and   Changeezy  Tramrail  Trol- 

leys,*  Jan.  S  P  93 
Very  Complete  Foundry  Trolley  Sys- 
tem,* Feb.  23  p  493 

Newport     News     Shipbuilding     &     Dry 
Dock  Company : 
Large   Castings   in    Fast   Time.*    Tune 
29  p  1588 

Newport  Rolling  Alill  Company: 
Rust-Resisting  Iron,  Mar.  9  p  639 

Newten   Cupola,*   Jan.   5   p    100 


Newton  Alachine  Tool  Works,  Inc.: 
Duplex    Miller,    No.    lli*    Feb.    16   p 

432 
New  Cold  Saw,*  Mar.  30  p  795 
Rotary   Planer,*   Mar.   16  p  686 
New  York  Barge  Canals,  May  4  p  1057 
.New  York   City's   Largest  Steel   Girder, 

Mar.  23  p  716 
-New   York   Foundation   Company : 
Concrete  Shafts  of  Record  Size,  Jan. 
5  P  30 
New  \ork  Metal  Exchange: 

Election,  Apr.  6  p  855 
New    York    State,    Eraploj'ers'    Liability 

in.  May  up  1126 
.New  A'ork  State  Steel  Company : 
Annual   Meeting,  Feb.  23  p  497 
New    York's    Alunicipal    Building,    Feb. 

23  P  485 
.Nichol   Syndicate: 

Pneumatic     Handling     of      Sulphuric 
.Acid,*  Mar.  9  p  616 
Nicholson,  W.  H..  &  Co.: 
Wyoming       Automatic       Eliminator,* 
Apr.   13  p  918 
Noble.  Warren  : 
Advantages  of  Worm   Drive  for   .Au- 
tomobiles, May  4  p  1070 
Noncancellation       Clauses,       Confusion 

Over,  Jan.  S  p  4 
-Nonferrous  Alloys,  Castings  from,  Jan. 

12  p  154 
Norris,  George  L. : 

Vanadium  in  Cast  Iron,  June  8  p  1398 
North   Wales   Machine  Company: 
Geared  Power  Hack  Saw,*  Feb.  16  p 

443 
Grinder  Head,  8-In.,*  Feb.  g  p  386 
Northern    Engineering   Works: 
Newten  Cupola,*  Jan.  5  p  100 
Tumbling  Barrel,*  Feb.  2  p  327 
Northern    Equipment   Company: 
Copes  Boiler  Feed  Regulator,*  Jan.  12 
P  170 
Northern  Iron  Company: 

Rifle    Shots    Open    a    Chilled    Cinder 
Notch,  Feb.  2  p  311 
Norway,  Electric  Steel  and  Iron  in,  Feb. 

2  p  291 
Norwav.  Iron  Mining  Bevond  the  .Arctic 

Circle,*  Mar.  9  p  60S 
Northwestern  Iron  Company : 
Gri'mdal    Iron   Ore   Briquetting   Plant. 
Mar.  9  p   594 
No.xon,   Frank  W. : 
The      Rate      Decision      and      Railway 
Credit,  Mar.  23  p  717 
Noyes  T  Square,*  Feb.  g  p  387 
Nurse,    Dual    Usefulness    of    the    Mill, 

Feb.  23  p  460 
Nut  Tapper,  National  Semi-.Automatic* 

June  I  p  1362 
Nuttall,  R.  D..  Company  : 
Buvs    Hvdraulic    Alachine    Companv's 
"  Plant.  Mar.  16  p  658 
Nutter  &   Barnes   Company : 
Automatic  Saw   Sharpener,*  June   i   p 
'350 


Oliermann,  .A.  W. : 

.Acid  Fume  Removing  Devices,*  Mar. 
16  p  667 

Obituarv : 

Airedale.   Lord    (Sir  James   Kitson),* 

Mar.  30  p  775 
Albcrger.  Louis  K/'  Feb.  9  p  367 
Barnes,  George  A.,  .Apr.  6  p  846 
Barnett,  James,  Jan.   ig  p  igg 
Bickley,  Mortimer  H.,  Apr.  6  p  846 
Bishop,  George  H.  .Apr.  20  p  964 
Bovaird,  David,  Jan.  19  p  199 
Branch,  Richard  C,  Feb.  23  p  472 
Rreslin,  Thomas,  May  4  p  1073 
Brown,  .Alexander  E.,*  May  4  p  1082 
Brown,  Col.  Lewis  T..  Mar.  23  p  721 
Brunsman,    Anthony    G..    Mar.    23    p 

721 
Bush.  Harry  W.,  May  11  p  1 138 
Garry,  James  J.,  May  4  p   1073 
Goleman,  Harry  W..  Feb.  9  p  367 
Connelly.  Daniel,   Mar.  2  p  533 
Corbett,  William  H.,  Mar.  2  p  533 


Corey.  Alfred  .A.,  Sr.,  Jan.  5  p  iS 
Corngan,  John,  Mar.  9  p  586 
Cribben,  Henry,  Apr.  13  p  897 
Dedenck,  Peter  K.,  Feb.  9  p  367 
Dempsey,  Daniel,  Feb.  9  p  367 
Dick,  Charles   S.,  Mar.   16  p  660 
Dilworth,  Lawrence,  June  15  p  1449 
Dreyfus,  Achille  A.,  Apr.  27  p  1020 
Duff,  Alfred  B.,   May  25  p   1259 
Edwards,  Mahlon  C,  Feb.  9  p  367 
Evinger,  E.  R.,  June  29  p  1567 
Fifield,  George  W.,  Feb.  g  p  307 
Fleming,  Wni.  Kennedy,  Feb.  23  p  472 
Galvin,  Thomas  H.,  Apr.  6  p  846 
Gardner,  Robert  J.,  Jan.  19  p  199 
Goodyear,  Charles  W.,  .Apr.  27  p  1020 
Gorton,  William  S.,  -Apr.  20  p  g64 
Grammes,  Lewis  F.,  May  4  p  1073 
Grippin,  William  A.,  Mar.  9  p  586 
Guild,   Curtis,   Sr.,   Mar.   16  p  660 
Hammett,  A.   Fred,  June   i    p   1317 
Hanna,  E.  E.,  Jan.  12  p  146 
.  Heath,  W.  C,  May  25,  p  1259 
Henning,  Gustavus  C,  Jan.  5  p  18 
Hogan.  Martin  J.,  Feb.  23  p  472 
Holmes,  E.  M.,  Mar.  2  p  533 
Hooker,  John  D.,  June  8  p  1381 
Hughes,  John  P.,  Apr.  20  p  964 
Hunt,  Charles  W.,  Alar.  30  p  775 
Jackman,  Frank  S.,  May  up  1138 
Johnson,  J.   E.,   May  4  p   1073 
Johnson,  Tom  L.,  Apr.  13  p  897 
Johnston,  Samuel,  -Apr.  27  p  1020 
Kahn,   Lehman  S.,  May  25,  p   1259 
Keenan,  Jeremiah  J..  Feb.  2  p  312 
Keyes,  Jay  H.,  June  8  p  1381 
King,  Charles  C,  Mar.  2  p  533 
Kissick.  J.   F.,  June   1   p   1317 
Kitson,   Sir  James    (Lord  Airedale),* 

Mar.  30  p  775 
Kjellin,   Dr.   F.   A.,   Feb.  9  p  367 
Lappan.   James.   June    15   p    1449 
Layng,  Frank  S.,  Mar.  i5  p  660 
Lee,  VVilliam  W.,  June  22  p  1513 
Leibert,  Owen,  Apr.  6  p  846 
Liveright,  Benjamin  K.,  Feb.  2  p  312 
Lord,  Nathaniel  W.,  May  25  p  1259 
McDonald.  John  B.,  Mar.  23  p  721 
Manning,  Edward  B.,  Jan.  26  p  246 
Maus,  Frederick  K.,  Mar.  9  p  586 
Miller,  Walter  G.,  Jan.  26  p  246 
Milliken,  Andrew,   Mar.  2  p  533 
Mitchell.  Charles  E.,  Mar.  23  p  721 
Moore,  Samuel  H.,  Feb.  23  p  472 
Morgan,  Charles  H.,*  Jan.  12  p  150 
Nash,  James  M.,  Feb.  2  p  312 
Nesbitt,  Frederick,  June  29  p   1567 
Orcutt,  Calvin  B..   Feb.  2  p  312 
Paxton,  William  H.,  May  4  p  1073 
Peebles,  Robert,  Feb.   16  p  418 
Perkins,  Simon,  June  8  p  1381 
Poulson.  Niels,  May  11  p  1 138 
Poulterer,  Joseph  C.,  Jan.  19  p  199 
Reed,  Joseph  B.,  June  22  p  1513 
Rhodes,  Charles  R.,  Feb.  16  p  418 
Richardson.  John,  Feb.  g  p  367 
Rickard.  Thomas,  .Apr.  6  p  846 
Saunders,  Leslie  M.,  Jan.  12  p  146 
Seaver.  John  W.,*  Jan.  ig  p  igg 
Sly,  W.  W.,   May  25  p   I25g 
Spaulding,  Jay  E..  Jan.  12  p  146 
.Spencer.  A.  N..   May  25  p   1259 
Smith,  Ephraim,  Mar.  23  p  721 
Spearman,  John  J.,  June  8  p  1381 
Stevenson,  Thomas  F.,  Apr.  27  p  1020 
Taylor,  Harry  S.,  Mar.  2  p  533 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Mar.  23  p  721 
Tupper,  Jonas  C.  H.,  .Apr.  6  p  846 
LTpson,  Andrew  S.,*  Apr.  6  p  846 
Vanduzen,  E.  W.,  .Apr.  6  p  846 
Wallace.   Robert,   Mar.    16  p  660 
Wardwell.  Edward  H.,  Apr.  27  p  1020 
Wessel,  -Augustus,  June  I  p  1317 
Wetherill,  James  P..  May  4  p  1073 
White.  Leroy  S.,  Feb.  23  p  472 
Wilfnng,  Millard  F.,  Apr.  27  p  1020 
Wolff.  Ludwig,  .Apr.  20  p  964 

Oglebay,   Norton   &   Co. : 

Iron    Ore    List    with    Lake    Superior 
Map,  Feb.  16  p  420 

Ohio  Sand  Blast  Tumbling  Barrel,*  Jan. 
.=5  P  103 

Ohio,    Workingmen's    Compensation    in, 
Feb.   16  p  433 
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Ohio    Workmen's    Compensation    Law, 

June  22  p  1539 
Oil    Burners,    Hauck    Portable,*    Jan.    5 

p  9S 
Oil    Developments,    Mexican,    May    4   p 

1083 
Oil     Feed,     Spencer    Universal     Chain,* 

June  29  p  1587 
Oil   Fuel   for   Air   Furnaces,   June    15   p 

1465 
Oiling    System,    White    Star    Individual- 
Continuous,*  Way  up  1160 
Oilstone  Holder,   Badge,*  Apr.  13  p  931 
Oiler,    Osgood    Valveless    Force    Feed,* 

AIar._9  p  625 
O.  K.  Tool  Holder  Company : 

Test  of  O.  K.  Tools,*  Feb.  23  p  491 
Oliver  Machinery  Company : 

Newf    Universal    Saw    Bench,*    Jan.    5 
p   109 
Olympic,   Mechanical  Equipment  of  the, 

June  29  p  1595 
Open-Hearth   Furnaces : 

(See  F'urnaces,   upen-Hearth) 
Operating   Costs,   Distributing  Factory,* 

June  15  p   1479 
Ore: 

(See  Iron  Ore) 
(See  Lake  Superior  Ore) 
Orenstein-.\rthur  Koppel  Company: 
Fuel  Handling  on  the  Chelsea  Piers,* 

Feb.  23  p  497 
Xew  Plant,  !May  25  p   1267 
Ore     LTnloading     Plant     at     Cleveland, 
Pennsylvania      Railroad's      New, 
I\Iar.  30  p  799 
Ore     Unloading    Plant,     New     Brown,* 

Apr.  6  p  861 
Ore-Washing      Plant      in      Minnesota, 

Another,  June  29  p  1567 
Orient  Coke  Company,  June  I  p  1317 
Oriskany  Ore  &  Iron  Company: 

Property   Changes.  June   15  p   1464 
Osborn   Alfg.   Company: 

Buys  American  Wire  Brush  Company, 

Apr.    13   p  900 
Four   New   Foundry   Machines,*  June 

I  P  1342 
Holders'  Bellows,*  Mar.  2  p  548 
Molding  Machines,*  Jan.   5  p  85 
Osborne,  Charles  G. : 

15-Ton     Heroult     Furnace     at     South 
Chicago,*  Jan.  26  p  262 
Osgood,  J.   L.,  Lubricator  Company : 
Valveless  Force  Feed  Oiler,*   Mar.  9 
P  625 
Ottawa's  .\dvantages,  May  18  p  1195 
Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  Feb.  9  p  365 
Outerbridge,   Alexander   E.,   Jr.,    Ferro- 
manganese    in    Car    Wheel    Iron, 
Mar.  16  p  644 
Manganese    and    Silicon    in    Foundry 

Practice.*  June  I  p  1348 
Silicon  Alloy.  Jan.  5  p  44 
Oven  Cars,  Monarch  Core  and  Anneal- 
ing,* Jan.  5  p  95 
Ovens,  Koppers  Coke,  June  29  p  1554 
Oxy-Acetylene     Torch,      Steel     Cutting 
Ovens,   Koppers   Coke,  June  29  p 

1554 
Oxy-Acetylene     Torch,      Steel     Cutting 
U'itli  the,*  Mar.  9  p  622 


Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  Convention, 

Apr.  27  p  1007 
Packing  Machine,  Stirling,*  Jan.  19  p  225 
Paint,  Rust-Proof  Slag,  May  up  1167 
Pangborn.   Thomas   W.,   Company : 
Ideal  Sand  Dryer.*  Jan.  5  p  112 
Papyrus  .\rtificial  Paper  Mfg.  Company: 

Paper  Rope,  Afar.  30  p  799 
Paramount  Indestructible  Steel  Clamp,* 

Apr.  6  p  867 
Parsons,  C.  .\. : 

Geared  Turbine  and  Its  Lessons.  .\pr. 

6  p  819 
Parting  Compound  and  Core  Wash..  Jan. 

5  P  117 
Patent   America   and  the   Foreign,   Mar. 

9  P  S7I 
Patent   Laws,    To    Amend   the    German, 
Jan.  12  p  120 


Patterns,  Experience  with  Concrete,  Feb. 

9  P  365 
Patterson  Tool  &  Supply  Company: 
Adjustable     Electric    Light    Bracket,* 
Apr.  20  p  981 
Patterson,  W.  W.,  Company : 

Six  Sheave  Steel  Block,*  Jan.  5  P  47 
Pattison,  Wallace  M. : 
Modern   Business  Methods,  Apr.   13  p 

905 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company: 
Cranes  in  a  Material  Yard,*  May  18  p 

1214 
Foundry  Grab  Bucket.*  Jan.  5  p  90 

Paxson,  J.  W.,  Company : 
Foundry  Supplies,  May  25  p  1257 
Grooved  Roller  Sand  Mixer,*  May  4, 

p  IIOI 
Outerbridge  Silicon  .\lloy,  Jan.  5  p  44 
Quaker  City  Foundry  Supply  Exhibit, 

Feb.  2  p  318 
Runout  Stopper,*  Jan.  5  p  116 
Peck,  W.  A. : 

Sure  Center  Finder,*  .^pr.  27  p  1031 
Pelton-Francis    Water- Wheels,    Notable 

Installation  of,*  May  18  p  1221 
Pels,  Henry,  &  Co.: 
Deep-Throated  Power  Punch,*  Feb.  9 

P  389 
Pennsylvania.  Great  Power  Development 

in  Eastern,  Mar.  16  p  660 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company : 
Apprentices,  Apr.  6  p  851 
Freight  Stations  in   Philadelphia.  Feb. 

16  p  445 
New  Electric  Locomotives.  Mar.  9  p 

593 

New   Ore  Unloading   Plant  at   Cleve- 
land, Mar.  30  p  799 
New   Railroad   Track   Scale,*   Apr.    13 
P  9^4 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  : 
Annual  Report,  May  II  o  1150 
Carting  a  60-Ton  Girder,  Mar.  9  p  572 
Perforating  Plant  in  Chicago,  New,  June 

15  P    1485 

Perforating  Process,  Smith  Metal,*  Mar. 

16  p  672 
Perkins,  George  W. : 

Trade   Co-operation    and    Government 

Oversight,  Mar.  16  p  642 
Perlcy,  Ward  B.,*  May  4  p  1077 
Permanent  Molds,  Ornamental  Castings 

Made  in.*  Jan.  5  p  68 
Petroleum  Iron  Works  Company : 

Contracts,  Apr.  20  p  989 
Petroleum    Production    in    1910,    L'nited 

States,  Jan.  19  p  226 
Philadelphia  Foundry   Foremen    Feb.  16 

p  406;   ?\Iar.  16  p  658;  May  11  p 

1 127;  June  22  p  1 501 
Philadelphia   Foundrymen's  Association. 

Jan.  12  p  155;  Feb.  9  p  386;  Mar. 

9  p  588;  Apr.  14  p  918;  May  11  p 

1 149;  Jime  15  P  1464* 
Philadelphia  Iron  Trade  in  igio,  Jan.  5 

P  58 
Philadelphia,       Pennsylvania       Railroad 

Freight  Stations  in.  Feb.  16  p  445 
Philadelphia    Pig    Iron     Prices     for     10 

Years,*  Apr.  13  p  885 
Philadelphia's    Ore    Imports,    Handling, 

Apr.  20  p  973 
Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Company  : 
Chilled   Roils   with    Passes    Cast   In.* 

!May  25  p  1269 
Huge  Cast  Iron  Still,*  May  11  p  1166 
Piano  Plates,  Machine  Molded,*  Mar.  2 

P  542 
Pig  Iron  : 
British   Output,  First   Half   1910,  Jan. 

12  p   122 
British  Production  1910,  jNIay  25  p  1257 
Costs  in  Alabama,  May  up  1124 
Forty  Y'ears'  Progress,*  June  22  p  1516 
Foundrymen  Report  on  Stocks  and  the 

Outlook,  ]\Iar.  9  p  594 
Germany  Making  Electric  Steel   from 

Basic,  Jan.  5  p  39 
Germany's    Production    in    igro     Apr. 

20  p  992 
Leaders  in  Production.  Feb.  2  p  289 


Monthly  Statement,*  Jan.  5  p  6;  Feb. 

9  P  352;   Mar.  9  p  574;  Apr.  6  p 

822;  May  3   p  105S;  June  8  p  1382 

New  Charcoal  for  Chilled  Car  XVheels, 

Mar.  0  n  605 
Output  in  Two  Panics,*  April  6  p  824 
Output  the  Criterion,*  May  25  p   1239 
Philadelphia     Prices     for     10    Years.* 

Apr.   13  p  885 
Production  in  Canada,  1910,  Feb.  23  p 

502 
Record  of  1910,  Feb.  2  p  306 
Soaring  in  Russia,  June  8  p  1421 
Standards  for  Various  Kinds,  lune  8  p 

1400 
Steel  Making  in  1910,  June  i  p  1341 
Unloading     with     Lifting     Magnets,* 
Apr.  6  p  865 
Pile  Driver,  Browning,*  Feb.  23  p  488 
Pipe    and    Plumbing    Jobbers'    Conven- 
tions,  Mar.  23  p  726 

Pipe: 
Cast  Iron  Molding,*  May  4  p  1098 
Cast  Iron   Prices   from   1000  to   1910,* 

Mar.  2  p  534 
Large   Sizes  of   Lap  Welded,*   Feb.  2 

P  324 
Murchey      Motor-Driven      Threader  * 

Apr.  27  p  1036 
New  Toledo  Threading  Tool,*  Feb.  0 

P386 
Steam  and  Exhaust  Size  Charts,*  Feb. 

23  p  500 
Williams  T2-in.  Steam-Driven  Thread- 
er,* May  18  p  1218 
Piping,   Data    for  Blast  Furnace,*   Mar. 

23  P  740 
Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company : 
John  W.  Dougherty,  President,*  Mar. 
2  p  535 
Pittsburgh  Emery  Wheel  Company  : 
Swinging   Frame   Grinding   Machine,* 
June  I  p  1341 
Pittsburgh    Foundry    Conventions,    May 

25  p  191 1 ;  June  i  p  1328* 
Pittsburgh     Foundrymen's     Association, 
Jan.  12  p  155  ;  Mar.  9  p  573  ;  Apr. 
6  p  821.;   May  4  p   1083;  June   15 
p  1462 
Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company : 
White  Star  Individual-Continuous  Oil- 
ing System,*  May  11  p  1160 
White    Star    Oil    Filter    Orders,    May 
18  p  I 183 
Pittsburgh    Iron    Trade   in    1910,   Jan.    5 

p  56 
Pittsburgh  ]\Iachine  Tool  Company  ■. 

New  Plant,  Mar.  2  p  553 
Pittsburgh    Manufacturers'    Association, 
Employment  Bureau  of,  Mar.  9  p 
575 
Pittsburgh  Pneumatic  Company : 

Chipping  Hammer,*  Jan.  5  p  106 
Pittsburgh     Railway     Club    at    Ellwood 

City  Tube  Plant,  May  4  p  1083 
Pittsburgh   Steel  Company  : 

Annual  Report,  .\pr.  20  p  974 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company : 
Standard  Reinforcement  for  Concrete, 
Mar.  23  p  725 
Pittsburgh,    Traffic    Club    of,    Apr.    6    p 

825 
Pittsburgh-Westmoreland      Coal      Com- 
pany, Apr.  13  p  907 
Pittsburgh's  Position   in   Steel,   Feb.  2  p 

304 
Planers : 
Allner-Boswell     Radius     .Xttachment,* 

Apr.   27  p   1038 
Crescent  Variable  Feed,*  Jan.  5  p  no 
Newton  Rotary.*  Mar.  ij  p  686 
New  Triumph   Drive   for,*  June  29  p 
1573 
Plate  Mill,  Gary  6o-in.  Universal,*  June 

22   p    1 526 
Plates,    Time    Factor    and    Clearance    in 

Punching,*  June  15  p  1480 
Plumb,   Fayette   R..    Inc. : 
Expansion  of,*  Feb.  2  p  314 


Plume  &  Atwood  Mfg.  Company: 
Electrically   Driven  Brass   Mill,*  Jan. 
26  p  278 

Polishing  Machine,  Autogenous  Welding 
Company's  High  Duty,*  Mar.  23 
P  735 

Polishing  Machine,  Robinson  Auto- 
matic,* ilay  4  p  1097 

Pollock.  William  B.,  Company : 
Improved  Berg  Cinder  Car,*  Mar.  23 

P  739  , 
Porceliron    Stove    Company,    May    II    p 

1151 
Porter,  John  J.  ; 
Fuel  Efficiency  of  the  Blast  Furnace, 

June  29  p  1554 
Problem   of   Blast  Furnace  Efficiency, 
Jan.  5  p  5 
Portland,  Ore.,  Unique  Drawbridge,  Jan. 

5  P  81 
Positive  Clutch  &   Pulley  Company : 
Improved    Transmission    Appliances,* 
May  up  1 163 
Potassium    Chromate   as   Metal    Protec- 
tion Agent,  June  29  p   1579 
Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company: 
Making  Duplicate  Automobile   Parts,* 
Mar.  9  p  606 
Potts,   Horace   T.,   &   Co.; 
Swedish   Tool   Steel  Agencies,   Feb.  9 
.  P  386 
Pouring    Spout.     Hooper     Continuous.* 

Alav  25  p  1267 
Praken,  H. : 
.  Hoists    for  Foundry  and   Shop,   Mar. 

'  -'3  P  741 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  : 
Automatic  Cylindrical  Sizing  Grinder.* 

Jan.  5  p  54 
Some  .-Xdaptations  of  the  Thread  Mil- 
ler,* Jan.  26  p  272 
Pratt    Institute    Exhibition,    May    25    p 

1269 
Precision  Instrument  Company: 

Simniance-Abady  Co.,  Recorder,*  May 
up  I 162 
Prentice  Brothers  Company : 
New   Ball   Bearing   Drill,*   Apr.   27   p 
1042 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company ; 

Annual  Report,  Feb.  23  p  475 
Presses : 

Bliss,  Straight-Sided,  of  Unusual  Pro- 
portions,* Jan.  5  p  45 

Ferracute  Labor-Saving  Staybolt,* 
May  25  p   1266 

Forging  with  a  High-Speed  Hy- 
draulic.* Jan.  26  p  282 

Frontier  Heavy  Pattern  Drill,*  June 
8  P  1433 

Garrison  400- Ton  Double-Acting,* 
Jan.  12  p  159 

Haniel  &  Lueg  Steam-Hydraulic  Forg- 
ing and  Bending.*  Jan.  5  p  48 

Kant-LeLak  Kleets  and  Press,*  Mar. 
16  p  675 

Large  Toledo  Single  Crank,*  May  4 
p  1087 

Mesta  Steam-Hydraulic  Forging,* 
June  15  p  1471 

New  Standard  Reducing,*  Jan.  12  p 
163 

Small  Ferracute  Punching  and  Rivet- 
ing,* Mar.  16  p  685 

Unusual  Standard  Installation.*  Feb. 
23  p  494 

\\  aterbury  Cam  Pillar,*  Apr.  27  p 
1036 

Watson-Stillman  Handy  Hydraulic.* 
June  29  p  1578 

Pressures,  Sand  Blast,  Feb.  9  p  350 
Prices : 

And  Steel  Manufacturers,  Jan.  19  p 
174 

Beating  Down  Machinery.  June  i  p 
1296 

Cast  Iron  Pipe,  from  1900  to  1910,* 
Mar.  2  p  534 

Cause  for  High,  Mar.  2  p  549 

Fluctuations  in  Iron  and  Steel  Prod- 
ucts, for  13  Years,*  Jan.  5  p  28 

Fluctuations  in  Metal  for  1898-1910,* 
Jan.   19  p  212 
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Government  Regulation  of,  Apr.  20  p 

947 

Higher  Machine  Tool,  June  8  p  1380 

Lake  Ore  and  the  Furnaceman's  Situa- 
tion, Apr.  20  p  94S 

Ore  and  Pig  Iron,  Mar.  2  p  517 

Philadelphia  Pig  Iron,  for  10  Years,* 
Apr.  13  p  885 

Rate    Decision    and    Other    Questions, 
Mar.  9  p  570 

Steel  Reduced,  June   i   p   1296 
Pridmore,  Edward  A.,  Company : 

Molding  Machines,*  Jan.  5  p  86 
Pridmore,  Henry  E. : 

Electrically  Driven  Jarring  Machine,* 
June  I  p  1338 

Molding      Machine      with      Stripping 
Plate.*  May  25  p  1274 

Molding  Machines,*  Jan.  5  p  87 
Prinzess  Irene,  Large  Castings  in  Fast 

Time,*  June  29  p  1588 
Probert,  R.  Hastings : 

Ornamental  Castings  Made  in  Perma- 
nent Molds,*  Jan.  5  p  68 
Producers,  Gas : 

Engine   Plants,*  Mar.   16  p  682 

Essential    Factors    in    the    Formation 
of  Gas,  May  4  p  1071 

Experiments,  Mar.  30  p  792 

Hilger    Revolving    Grate,*    Mar.    2    p 

537 
Kiippers,*  June  22  p   1534 
Operating  Costs  of  Plants,  June  29  p 

1570 
Producers'  Coke  Company,  Mar.  9  p  588 
Production,  Intensive,  June  8  p  1379 
Production  Statistics : 
Belgian  Iron  and  Steel    1910.  June  29 

P  1567 
British    Pig   Iron    Output    First    Half 

1910,  Jan.  12  p  122 
British  Pig  Iron  1910,  May  25  p  1257 
British  Steel  1910,  June  29  p  1555 
Coal  1910,  May  18  p  1207 
Connellsville   Coke   Output   1910,  Jan, 

12  p   133 
Copper,  Jan.  12  p  147;  Feb.  16  p  442; 

Mar.    16   p   666;    Apr.    13    p  884; 

May  II  p  1150;  June  15  p  1462. 
Fluorspar  1909,  Mar.  30  p  799 
Germany,   Iron   Ore.   1910,  Apr.   20  p 

992;  Apr.  27  p  1023 
Iron  and  Steel  for  25  Years,*  Jan.  19 

p  206 
Iron  Ore  in  1909  and  1910,  Jan.  26  p 

284 
Lead  and  Spelter  1910,  May  4  p  1056 
Leaders  in  Pig  Iron,  Feb.  2  p  289 
Natural  Gas  1909  and  1910,  Feb.  16  p 

437 
Our  Record  of  Steel  in  1910,  Mar.  23 

p  704 
Pig   Iron   in   Canada   1910,   Feb.   23   p 

502 
Pig  Iron  Record  of  1910,  Feb.  2  p  306 
Rails  1910,  Feb.  23  p  461 
Steel  Corporation  1901-1910,  Feb.  16  p 

404 
Steel  Corporation's  Statement,  Mar.  23 

P  702 
Steel  1910,  Mar.  30  p  782 
Steel  in  Germany  1910,  Apr.  13  p  911 
Steel  Making  Pig  Iron  in  1910,  June  i 

P   I. 341 
United  States  Petroleum  1910,  Jan.  ig 

p  226 
World's  Copper  Production  1910,  Mar. 
30   p   815 
Productive  Capacity,  Economic  Crime  of 

Increasing.  June  22  p  1498 
Promotion    of    Engineering    Education, 

June  22  p  1530 
Prony  Brake,  May  25  p  1266 
Protective    Association,    Isolated    Plant, 

Jan.   19  p  201 
Pulley.    Cone,    Molding   on   an    Interna- 
tional Turn-Over  Machine,*  Alay 
II  p  1158 
Pulleys  with  Cork  Set  in  Faces,*  May  11 

'p  1167 
Pumps : 
Buffalo  Vertical  Sump,*  June  8  p  1429 
Douglass     Contractors'     Diaphragm.* 
Jan.  5  p  53 


Efficiency  of  Coney  Island  Fire,  June 

15  P  1462 
Pratt  Rotrex,*  May  18  p  121 1 
Very  Large  Dow  Triplex,*  May  up 

1164 
Punches : 
^tna  Multiple,  Large,*  Apr.  6  p  860 
Leighton      Combination      Punch     and 

Sheer,*  Mar.  16  p  680 
Pels    Deep-Throated    Power,*    Feb.   9 

P  389  ^      .      . 

Queen  City  48,000  lb.  Body  Castmg,* 
June  29  p  1571 

Schatz       Combination       Punch       and 
Shear,*  Apr.  6  p  856 

Time  Factor  and  Clearance  in  Punch- 
ing Plates,*  June  15  p  1480 

Whitney  Ball  Bearing  Rotary  Hand,* 
Mar.  2  p  544 
Putnam,   W.    P.: 

Annealing   Malleable   Castings,*    Mar. 
23  P  726 

Q- 

Quebec  Bridge,  Feb.  2  p  313;   Feb.  16  p 
437;  Feb.  2i  p  479;  Apr.  13  p  901 

Queen  City   Punch  &   Shear   Company : 
Punch  with  a  48,000  Lb.   Body  Cast- 
ing,* June  29  p  1571 

Quenched    Tool    Steels,    Hardness    of,* 
May  25  p  1256 

Quincy,  Manchester,  Sargent  Company : 
Grinding  Car  Wheels  Without  Remov- 
ing Thera,  Mar.  9  p  620 

Quinlan  Boiler  Company : 

Punch  with  a  48,000  Lb.   Body   Cast- 
ing.* June  29  p  1571 

Quix   Pneumatic  Hose  Coupling  Strain- 
er,* Jan.  5  P  45 

R. 

Rack,   Twentieth   Century   Steel   Stock,* 

Jan.  19  p  226 
Railroads : 

Double-Track  Mileage  Is  Small,  Feb. 

23  P  487 
Educational  Bureau,  Mar.  9  p  570 
Efficiency  and  Labor  Unions,  Feb.  23 

p  476;  :Mar.  23  p  724 
Iron   and   Steel   in   the  World's,  June 

29  P  1552 
Xew     Construction     and     Equipment, 

Jan.  5  P  30 
Rebates  on  Iron  Ore.  May  4  p  iioo 
Repair  Shop  Efficiency.  Jan.  S  p  31 
Securities   as   Investments,   Feb.    16   p 

405 
Shippers'  Service,  May  up  1151 
World's   Mileage   in    1909,   June    15   p 

1461 
Rails: 

An  Unusual  Year,  1910,  Feb.  23  p  458 
Canadian  Duty  on  ReroUed,  Jan.  26  p 

261 
Elongation  and  Ductility  Tests.  Apr.  6 

P  839 
Heavy  Canadian  Contracts,  May  4  p 

IIOI 

Heavy   Section  High  Carbon,  Jan.  26 
P232 

National  Railway  of  Hayti,  May  4  p 
1086 

New  York  Central  Ferrotitanium,  Feb. 
2  p  292 

Perennial  Problem,  Mar.  20  p  758 

Production  in  19 10,  Feb.  23  p  461 

Steel  Failures,*  Mar.  30  p  780 
Railway    Convention    Exhibits,    Atlantic 

City,  June  22  p  im8 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Company: 

-\nnual  Report,  Mar.  g  p  591 
Rammers : 

Chicago  Pneumatic.  Jan.  5  p  107 

Cleveland  Pneumatic,*  Jan.  5  p  107 

Core  Bench  Jolt.*  June  i  p  1340 
Ransom  !Mfg.  Company: 

Buffins  Lathe.*  June  15  p  1485 
Rateau  Steam  Regenerator  Company: 

Installations,  Mar.  23  p  735 
Ratio  of  Burden  to  Labor,  Apr.  20  p  965 
Ravmond,  Dr.  R.  W. : 

Resigns.  Apr.  6  p  821 
Readers  of  The  Inin  Age.  Apr.  13  p  882 
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Ready  Tool  Company  : 

Boring  and  Internal   Threading  Tool, 

June  29  p  1573 
Rebates   on   Iron   Ore,   Railroad.    May  4 

p   HOC 
Ready   Tool  Company : 

Roughing  Tool  for  Higli-Speed  Steel'* 

June  I  p  1351 
Reaming    and     Drilling    Jig,    Wood    & 

Spencer,*  Mar.  2  p  556 
Reciprocity     Agreement     with     Canada, 

Feb.  2  p  288 
Reciprocity     Agreement     with     Canada: 

Duties  Xamed.  Feb.  2  p  313 
Reciprocity    and    Canadian    Steel    Inter- 
ests, Feb.   2  p  310 
Recorder  Machine  Time :   National  Ma- 
chine   Recorder    Company,*    Feb. 

l6  p  425 
Recorder,     Precision     Simmance-Abady 

C0=,*  ilay  II  p  1 162 
Records,  Analysis  of  Boiler  Feed,*  Jan. 

12  p  170 
Records   at    Ensley   Furnaces,    Remark- 
able, May  II  p  1 165 
Redfield,  Wm.  C. ; 

American  Export  Methods,  Apr.  27  p 

1021 
Reed,  Francis,  Company : 

New    High    Speed    Sensitive    Drills,* 

May  4  p  1093 
Regulation    of    Corporations    Proposed, 

Federal,  Apr.  27  p  1025 
Reis.  John.*  May  4  p  1077 
Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Co. : 
Novel  .\pplication  of   Motor  Drive  to 

ilachine  Tools.*  May  4  p  1088 
Reed,  F.  E..  Company  : 

Heavy   Duty   Engine  Lathes,*  Jan.  26 

p  280 
Reilly   Friction    Clutch,*   Feb.   23   p   490 
Relief   Fund.   Carnegie   Steel   Company, 

Feb.  9  P  363 
Remington   Tool   &  Machine   Company : 

Bench  Lathe.*  Mar.  30  p  802 
Repair   Equipment    for   Engine   Houses, 

June  22  p  1 5 19 
Repair  Shop  Efficiency,  Railroad.  Jan.  S 

P  31 
Repulilic  Iron  &  Steel  Company : 
Blast  Furnaces  All  Active,  Mar.   16  p 

660 
Blooming    Mill    with    Novel    Features. 

Feb.  2  p  310 
Bray,  Thomas  J..  President,*  Mar.  23 

P  704 
Handbook,  Feb.  9  p  370 
New  Plant.  .'Xpr.  6  p  836 
New  Tube  Works.*  Jan.  5  p  41 
Operations.  June  I  p  1308 
Semiannual  Report,  Jan.  26  p  247 
Rice.  Richard  H.: 

General  Electric  Turbine-Driven  Com- 
pressor.* Mar.  2  p  538 
Richardson-Phenix  Company : 

Model  M  Lubricator.*  Feb.  2  p  320 
Richmond  Forgings  Corporation  : 

New  Plant.*  May  18  p  1210 
Ridgway.  Craig,  &  Son  Company  : 
Foundry  Elevators,*  Jan.  5  p  96 
Right  Principles  in  Works  Management, 

May  4  p  10S4 
Rio  Janeiro.  Shipyard  for.  Mar.  2  p  555 
Risdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  Works: 
Purchased   by   the    Steel    Corporation, 
May  II  p  1 142 
Ritz-Carlton   Hotel.   Machine    Shop   in.* 

Mar.  16  p  681 
Riveter.  Shuster  SDecial.*  Mar.  16  p  678 
Robbins  Machine  Compaiiy : 

Patternmakers'  Lathe,*  Feb.  2  p  321 
Roberts  Motor  Company : 

Motor  .\ir  Compressor,*  Jan.  12  p  164 
Roberts.  Percival.  Jr. : 
Testimony  at  Steel  Corporation  Inves- 
tigation. June  15  p  1469 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company  : 
.\utomatic  Reversing  Trippers.  Feb.  2 
p  291 
Robinson  .Automatic  Machine  Company's 
.\utomatic  Polishing  Machine.*  May  4 
p  1097 
Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Company : 
Growth,  Apr.  20  p  992 


Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Company: 
New  14-In.  Drill,*  Mar.  30  p  793 
Positive  Geared  Drill  Feed,*  Juge  iS 

P  1485 

Rockford  Machine  Tool  Company: 
Shaper  Down  Feed,*  Mar.  30  p  796 
Vertical  lililler,*  Mar.  2  p  552 

Rods  a  Finished  Steel  Product,  June  29 

P   1553 
Rocbling's,  John,  Sons  Company  ; 

Wire  Rope  of  Exceptional  Type,*  Feb. 

16  p  444 
Rogers.  Brown  &  Co. : 
Exhibit,*  June  i  p  1338 
Thirtieth  Anniversary.  Jan.  26  p  277 
Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company; 
Annual  Report,  Apr.  20  p  981 
Rogers-Brown  Ore  Company  : 

First    Ore    From    the    Cuyuna    Range, 
May  25  p  1258 
Roll-Over  Core  JNIacbine,*  .-Vpr.  27  p  1024 
Rolled   and   Cast   IMaterial,   Competition 

Between,  June  i  p  1294 
Rolling,    Metal,    in    the    United    States, 

Apr.  20  p  966 
Rolling  Mill  for  St.  Louis,   New   Steel, 

.Apr.  6  p  857 
Rolling    Mill.    Standard    Motor-Driven,* 

Apr.  20  p  988 
Rolls  with  Passes  Cast  In.  Chilled,*  May 

25  P  1269 
Roof,  Iron,  Still  Good  .\fter  40  Years, 

Mar.  30  p  777 
Rope : 
Gore  Wire,*  .-Vpr.  20  p  975 
Paper,  Mar.  30  p  799 
Transmission  Splicing,*  Apr.  27  p  1032 
W'ire,   of   Exceptional  Type,*  Feb.   16 
p   1 1 1 
Rotrex  Pump,*  May  18  p  121 1 
Roughing  Tool    for   High-Speed    Steel,* 

June  I  p  1351 
Runout  Stopper,   Paxson,*  Jan.   5  p   116 
Russian  Pis?  Iron  Soaring.  June  8  p  1421 
Rust.   Electricity  and   Fence  Wire.   Feb. 

0  p  36Q 
Rust-Proof  Slag  Paint,  May  11  p  1 167 
Ryan.  Thomas  F. : 

Electricity  on   a   Plantation.  Feb.  2  p 
328 
Rverson,  Joseph  T.,  &  Son : 
.\nniial  Meeting.  Jan.  26  p  234 


St.  Louis  Foundry  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion. Jan.  19  p  176 

St.  Louis,  New  Steel  Rolling  Mill  for, 
Apr.  6  p  857 ;  June  22  p  501 

Safety  Association,  Industrial,  Mar.  9  p 

'587 

Safety  Collars  for  Emery  Wheels,  Mar. 
30  p  804 

Safety  Devices  for  Iron  Mine  Work- 
men, June  22  p  1539 

Salary  Loan  Evil,  June  i  p  13 18 

Salesman,  Engineer  as  a,  Jan.   19  p  200 

Salesmen  Seeking  for  New  Customers, 
Feb.  9  P  349 

San  F'rancisco,  \\  hat  Union  Labor  is 
Doing  for,  Feb.  16  p  420 

Samuel,  Lionel : 
Securing    Foreign    Government    Con- 
tracts, May  4  p  1074 

Sand   Blast : 

Drucklieb  Multiple  Injector,*  Apr.  13 

P  923 
Drucklieb  Specialties,*  Jan.  5  p  103 
Kelly  High  Pressure,*  Jan.  5  p   io5 
Pressures,  Feb.  9  p  350 
Tilghman  Tumbling  Barrell,*  Jan.  5  p 

105 
.Sand  Blending  Machine,  Standard,*  Jan. 

5  P  114^ 
Sand  Dryer,  Pangborn  Ideal,*  Jan.  5  p 

112 
Sander,  Atha  Automatic  Handle,*  Mav 

18  p  1218 
Sand  in  the  Foundry,  Handling,*  June  8 

p  1422 
Sand    Mi.xers: 
-Auto.*  Jan.  5  p  112 
Paxson    Grooved    Roller,*    May    4    p 

IIOI 

Sellers  Centrifugal,*  Jan.  5  p  113 


Sand  Sifters: 
Arcade  Rotary.*  Apr,  27  p  1042 
Deane,*   Jan.   5   p    III 
Gregg  Oscillating,*  June  22  p  1525 
Hanna,*  Jan.  5  p  no 
Saw  and  Burring  Machine,  Ajax   Hot,* 

Feb.  2  p  318 
Saw     Bench,     Oliver     New     Universal,* 

Jan.   5   p   109 
Saws : 

Armstrong-Blum  High-Speed,*  June  I 

P  13&4 
Coyel  Automatic  Sharpener,*  Apr.  6  p 

866 
Newton  Cold,*  Mar.  30  p  795 
North    Wales    Geared    Power    Hack,* 

Feb.   16  p  443 
Nutter  &  Barnes  Automatic  Sharpen- 
er,* June  I  p  1350 
Scale,      New      Pennsylvania      Railroad 

Track,*  .\pr.   13  p  924 
Schaffer,  Charles : 

New  Charcoal  Blast  Furnace,  May  4 
p  1069 
Schatz  Mfg.  Company: 

Combination   Punch  and   Shear,*  Apr. 
6  p  856 
Schellenbach  Geared  Head  Lathe,  i6-in.* 

Jan.  12  p  166 
Schellenbach,  W.  L. : 
Cincinnati's     Industrial     Department, 
Mar.  30  p  797 
School,    Navy   an   Industrial,   Apr.   27   p 

1004 
Schuchardt   &   Schiitte : 
Cutting  Worm  Gear  on  Gear  Hobbing 

Machine,  June  29  p   1573 
Cutting  Worm  Gears  with  a  Fly  Cut- 
ter,* May  25  p  1268 
Schwedtman  &  Emery ; 
European  Methods  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion and  Relief,  Mar.  16  p  667 
Science,    Business    Administration    as    a 
Constructive,  Mar.  16  p  662:  Mar. 
23  p  722 
Scientific  Industrial  Operation,  Apr.   13 

P   92-2 

Scientific    Management,   Conference    on, 

May  4  p  10S7 
Scientific    Management,    Labor-Speeding 

Under,  Apr.   13  p  8S4 
Scientific    Management — Taylor's    Book, 

June  22  p   1520 
Scott,  Roscoe : 

Steel  Mill  Lightmg.*  Apr.  6  p  862 
Screw.  Hart  Hollow  Cap.*  Feb.  9  p  389 
Screw.  Hart  Hollow  Cap,*  Feb.  9  P  389 

39 
Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company  : 
Andrews  Side  Frame  Patent  Sustain- 
ed. June  I  p  1347 
Sellers'    and    Buyers'    Bureau    at    Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  May  4  p  IIOI 
Sellers,   W'm.,  &   Co, : 

Centrifugal    Sand    ^Mixers,*    Jan.    5    p 

"3 
Selling  Machmcrv,  Ethics  of,  June  15  p 

1448 
Separator,    New    Cutler-Hammer    Mag- 
netic* June  29  p  ijSi 
Shafts  of  Record  Size,  Concrete,  Jan.  5 

P   30 
Shapers : 

Cincinnati,  with  Jib  Crane,*  Mar.  23  p 

728 
Rockford  Down  Feed.*  JIar.  30  p  796 
Steptoe  24-in.  Back-Geared  with  Speed 

Box,*  Mar.  2  p  545 
Stockbridge      i6-in.      Single-Geared,* 
May  18  p   1213 
Shapes    by    Cold    Rolling    of    Standard 
Sections,   Forming  Special,*   May 
18  p  1215 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company : 

New  Band  Mill,  Jime  29  p  1566 
Sharpener,     Covel     .Automatic     Circular 

Metal  Saw,*  Apr.  6  p  866 
Shears : 

Handy  Slitting,*  Apr.  6  p  866 
Leighton     Combination     Punch     and,* 

Mar.  16  p  680 
Schatz  Combination  Punch  and.*  Apr. 
6  p  856 
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Sheet  Steel,  Needed  Standard  for,  June 

22  p  1535 
Shenango  Steamship  Company: 
Two    617-Ft.     Ore    Vessels    Ordered, 

Feb.  9  p  374 
Sheet    and    Tin    Plate    Trades    in    1910, 

Jan.  5  P  64 
Shepard   Electric   Crane   &   Hoist   Com- 
pany : 
Electric  Foundry  Crane,*  Jan.  5  p  95 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  Muddle,  May 

25  p  1272 
Sherman,  P.  Tecumseh : 

Workmen's  Accident  Compensation  in 

Seven  States,  Apr.  6  p  842 
Shipyards,  Xew  Work  at  Lake.  Jan.  26 

p  285 
Shop   Efficiency,   Railroad   Repair,*  Jan. 

5  P  31 

Shop  Floors.*  Feb.  9  p  378;   Feb.   16  p 
426 

Shop    Management.    Modern,   Apr.   20   p 
970 

Shop     Operations.     Standards    of     Effi- 
ciency in,  Jan.  19  p  204 

Shops   of    Improved    Construction.    Ma- 
chine and  Boiler,*  Jan.  19  p  216 

Shops  in   South  .^ifrican   Mines,   Under- 
ground. Mar.  30  p  759 

Shot  and  Gas  Cavities  in  Iron  Castings.* 
June   I   p   1339 

Shuster,   F.  B.,  Company : 

Special  Riveter.*  Mar.  16  p  678 
Sprue  Cutters,*  Jan.  5  p  117 

Siberian   E.xposition,  First  \Vest,  Feb.  2 
P  312 

Sibley  Machine  Tool  Company ; 

Four-Spindle  Drilling  Machine.*  June 

I    P    1347 
Stationary  Head  Drillmg  Machme.  24- 

in..*  May  4  p  1089 
Sifters: 

Deane  Sand.*  Jan.  5  p  iii 

Gregg    Oscillating    San'd,*    June    22    p 

1525 
Hanna  Sand,*  Jan.  5  p  no 
Silicon  and  Manganese  in  Foundry  Prac- 
tice.* June  I   p  I.u8 
Silicon  .Mloy.  Outerbridge,  Jan.  5  p  44 
Simmance-.'Miady    CO;    Recorder,     Pre- 
cision,* May  II  p  1162 
Slag,    Protecting    Metal    from    Superin- 
cumbent. June  29  p  1534 
Slags,  Effect  of  Titanium  Alloy  on.  Mar. 

16  p  657 
Slip-Over  Boxes  and  Bands,  Diamond,* 

Jan.  5  p  115 
Slocum.  Charles  V. : 

Titanium    in    Iron    and    Steel.   June    1 
p  1322 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company  : 

.\nnual  Report.  Mar.  23  p  728 
Sly,  W.  W.,  Mfg.  Company: 

Tumbling  Mills,*  Jan.  5  p  104 
Smith.  Andrew: 
Metal  Perforating  Process,*  Mar.  16  p 
672 
Smith.  Charles  G. : 

Safety    Collars     for     Emery    Wheels, 
Mar.  30  p  804 
Smith  &  Caffrey  Company: 

Xew  Eureka  Snap  Flask.*  Jan.  5  p  116 
Smith.  Charles  L. : 

Cincinnati   Iron  Trade  in  1910,  Jan.  5 
p  62 
Smith.  J.  n..  Foundry  Supply  Company : 
Drucklieb  Sand  Blast  Specialties,*  Jan. 

5  P   103 
Snyder.  F.  T. : 

Reliability  of   Electric   Furnaces,   Jan. 
26  p  266 
Societa  .\nonima  Ilva : 

Italy's   Greatest    Steel    Plant,    Mar.   .30 

P  7^' 
Souther.  Henry.  Engineering  Company  : 

Laboratory.  Feb.  16  p  418 
Souther.    Henry: 

Xeeded  Standard  for  Sheet  Steel,  June 
22  p  15,35 
Southern   Companies    May    Merge.   Apr. 

6  p  825;  .\pr.  13  p  907 
Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers' 

.\ssociation.   Feb.   2  p  323 ;     Apr.  6  p 
840;  Apr.  13  p  904 


Southwark    Foundry    &    Machine    Com- 
pany: 
Reversing  Convcrtilile  Simple  or  Com- 
pound Engine.*  .\pr.  13  p  930 
Spang.  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Inc.; 

Annual  Meeting.  Jan.  ig  p  176 
Specifications  for  Cold  Drawn  Weldless 
Steel    Tubes,    British,    Apr.     27   p 
1024 
Speculators,     Instructive     Reading     for. 

May  18  p  1195 
Speidel,  J.  G. : 

Ceiling    Electric    Elevator    Machine.* 
Jan.   12  p  165 
Speller,  F.  N. : 

Process  of  Manufacturing  Locomotive 
Boiler  Tubes,*  May  4  p  1 104 
Spelter    and    Lead    Production    in    1910. 

May  4  p  1056 
Spencer  Wire  Company : 
L'niversal   Chain    Oil   Feed.*   June   29 
P  1587 
Spinner,  Grant  Multiple  Spindle  Rivet,* 

Jan.  26  p  279 
Splicing    Transmission    Rope.*    Apr.    27 

P  1032 
Spout,      Hooper    Continuous     Pouring,* 

May  25  p   1267 
Springlield  Mfg.  Company: 

Xew  Dry  Grinder.*  Mar    23  p  743 
Sprue  Cutters : 

(See  Cutters) 
Square.  Xoyes  T.*  Feb.  9  p  387 
Stack,  Steel,  for  io.8oo-hp.  Boiler  Plant,* 

May  18  p  1221 
Standard  for  Sheet  Steel.  Xeeded.  June 

22  p  1535 
Standard  Machinery  Company: 

Xew  Reducing  Presses.*  Jan.  12  p  163 
Sprue  Cutter.*  Jan.  5  p  116 
L'nusual   Press  Installation,*  Feb  23  p 
494 
Standard  Mfg.  Company: 

Motor-Drivev   Rolling   Mill,*   .\pr.   20 
p  988 
Standard  Oil  Company : 

Tin  Plate  Purchase.  Jan.  19  p  206 
Standard    Reinforcement    for    Concrete, 

Pittsburgh.  Mar.  23  p  725 
Standard    Samples    of    Steel    and    Ore. 

Xew.  Feb.  2  p  327 
Standard  Sand  &■  Machine  Company : 

Sand  Blending  Machine,*  Jan.  5  p  114 
-Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company : 
Eclipse    Concrete    Mi.xers    at    Chicago 

Cement  Show.  Feb.  g  p  376 
Large  Contract  for  Scales,  May   18  p 
1 194 
Standard   Screw   Company : 

.\nnual  Report.  May  25  p  1275 
Standardization  by  the  Automobile  En- 
gineers. -\pr.  6  p  857 
Standardizing  Flask  Pin  Holes.*  Jan.  26 

P  234 
Standards.  Bureau  of: 
Emery    Testing    Machines.    May   4   p 
1 1 03 
Standards  for  the  Various  Kinds  of  Pig 

Iron.  June  8  p  1400 
Stanwood.  James  B. : 

Ratio  of  Burden  to  Labor,  Apr.  20  p 
965 
Starters,  Magnetic  Switch  Motor,*  Apr. 

6  p  847 
Staybolt   Press,   Labor-Saving,*   May  25 

p  1266 
Stead.  J.  E. : 

Steel  Ingot  Treatment.*  May  25  p  1262 
Steam   and   Exhaust   Pipe  Size   Charts,* 

Feb.  2i  p  500 
Steam  Engineers'  Convention,  June  15  p 

1477 
Steam-Hydraulic    F'orging    Press,*   June 

15  P  1471 
Steam,     Long     Distance     Transmission. 

Feb.  23  p  496 
Steel : 
.And   Iron    Production   for  25   Years,* 

Jan.   19  p  206 
.Association  of  .\merican  Manufactur- 
ers. .Annual  Meeting.  Mar.  9  p  595 
"Building   Up"   Iiripurities  in,   Feb.   23 
p  480 ;  Mar.  2  p  537 


Capacity   in    Germany   and   at   Home, 

X'ew,  May  4  p  1054 
Castings  in  Fast  Time,*  June  29  p  1588 
Depreciation    of    Unprotected,    1-eb.    2 

p  306 
Electric,     Production     at     a     German 
Works,  May  4  p  1079;  May  11  p 
1 126 
European  Syndicates,  Jan.  26  p  273 
Features  of  a  Modern  Foundry,*  Apr. 

6  p  852 
From  Basic  Pig  Iron,  Germany  Mak- 
ing Electric,  Jan.  5  p  39 
Hardness  of  Quenched  Tool,*  May  25 

P  1256 
Ingot  Treatment,*  May  25  p  1262 
Manufacturers  Confer  on  Trade  Con- 
ditions, Jan.  ig  p  208 
Mill  Lighting.*  Apr.  6  p  862 
Xavy     Tool,     Revised     Specihcations, 

June  29  p  1568 
Our  Record  Production  in  igio,  Mar. 

23  P  704 
Prices  Reduced,  June  I  p  1296 
Production  in  1910,  Mar.  30  p  782 
Rail  Failures,*  Mar.  30  p  780 
Soft,  Influence  of  Manganese  on,  Apr. 

13  P  913 
Super- Vitrite    High-Speed,   Jan.   26   p 

282 
Tests   of,   at   Watertown,*   May    18  p 

1200 
Titanium  in  Iron  and,  June  I  p  1322 
Works   Labor   Conditions,   Betterment 
of.  May  II  p  1 144 
Stenotype,  F"eb.  9  p  375 
Stephens-.Adamson  Mfg.  Company: 
Automatic  Reversing  Trippers,  Feb.  2 

P  291 
Offices,  Jan.  19  p  215 
Steptoe,  John,  Shaper  Company : 
24-In.  Back  Geared  Shaper  with  Speed 
Box,*  Mar.  2  p  545 
Sterling  Steel  Foundry  Company,  May  4 

p  1081 
Sterling   Wheelbarrow   Company: 

Flasks,*  Jan.  5  p  1 15 
Stevens,  Charles  J.,  Company : 

Modern    Steel    Products   Warehouse,* 
June   29    p    1590 
•Stimpson,    H.    F. : 

Business    .Administration    as    a    Con- 
structive Science,  Mar.  16  p  662 ; 
Mar.  2i  p  ^22 
Work  of  the  Efficiency  Specialist,  Mar. 

30  p  760 
Works  .Administration  as  a  Construc- 
tive Science.  Jan.  26  p  248 
Stirling.   Robert  R. : 

Packing  Machine.*  Jan.  19  p  225 
.Stock-bridge  Machine  Company : 

i6-In.  Single  Geared  Shaper.*  Mav  iS 
P  1213 
Stoker.  Detroit.*  Feb.  9  p  384 
Stopper.  Paxson  Runout.*  Jan.  5  p  116 
Storage  Batteries.  Feb.  23  p  474 
Stove   Founders'   and    Molders'   Confer- 
ence. Jan.   ig  p  203 
Stove     Manufacturers.     Xational     .Asso- 
ciation of: 
Convention.  May  18  p  1232 
Strainers : 

Buffalo  Feed  Water.*  May  18  p  1222 
Qui.x  Pneumatic  Hose  Coupling.*  Jan. 
5  P  45 
Straub.  Theo.   D. : 

Large    Basic    Open-Hearth    Furnaces. 
Jan.  19  p  201 
Street.  .A.  L.   H. : 
Judicial  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Manu- 
facturers. Jan.   5   p    17;    Feb.   2   p 
.?43;  Mar.  g  p  595 ;  Mar.  30  p  771  : 
June  22  p  1514 
Strong' Steel  Foundry  Company.  May  25 

p  1261 
Studding  Machine.  Xew  Metal,*  Apr.  20, 

P987 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  Company: 

Foundry  Blowers,*  Jan.  5  p  loi 
Sullivan  Machinery  Company: 

Changes  in  Officers.  Feb.  9  p  389 
Sulphuric     Acid.     Pneumatic     Handling 
of,*  Mar.  9  p  616 
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Sulphur  ill  the  Air  and  Metal  Corrosion, 

June  29  p  1589 
Sump     Pump,     Buffalo     Self-Contained 

Vertical,*  June  8  p  1429 
Super- Vitrite  High-Speed  Steel,  Jan  26 

p  282 
Superintendents    and    Foremen,     Cleve- 
land, Mar.  23  p  717 
Superior  Charcoal   Iron  Company: 
Xew    Charcoal    Pig   Iron    for    Chilled 
Car  Wheels,  Mar.  9  p  695 
Supply      and      Machinery     Convention, 
Triple : 
Announcements,  Feb.  2  p  323 ;  Feb.  16 

p  406;  Mar.  30  p  788 
Convention,  Apr.  6  p  840;  Apr.   13  p 
904 
Superior  Tumbling  Mills,*  Jan.  5  p   104 
Sure  Center  Finder,*  .'\pr.  27  p  1031 
Svea  Caloric  luigine  Test,*  Jan.  5  p  33 
Swaging  .Machine,  Langelier,*  Ma^  25  p 

1261 
Swaine  Mfg.  Company,  Fred  J.: 
Kant-Leak    Kleefs    and    Press,*    Mar. 
16  p  675 
Swank's.  Hiram,  Sons : 

Xew  Fire  Brick  Plant,  .-Vpr.  20  p  992 
Swayne,   Noah    H..  2d : 

Pig  Iron  Output  in  Two  Panics,*  Apr. 
6  p  824 
Swedish  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation: 
Unusual  Stock  of  Swedish  Steel,  June 

I   P  1365 
Swedish  Iron  Ore.  Electric  Smelting  of, 

Feb.   16  p  419 
Swift- Waters  Mfg.  Company: 

Plant  to  Re  Sold,  May  18  p  1217 
Syndicates,  European  Steel,  Jan.  26  p  273 
System,  Value  of,  Jan.  12  p  121 


T. 


Tabor   Mfg.  Company: 

Efficiency   Methods.  .\pr.   13  p  go2 
Xew   Jarring  and   Roll-Over   Molding 
Machines,*  Jan.  5  p  86 

Taft  Plan  to  Lease  Water  Power,  Feb. 

.9  P  373    , 
Tapping    Machine,    Interesting   Applica- 
tion of  a  Barnes,*  June  29  p  1580 
Tariff: 

Commission  Convention,  Jan.  19  p  207 
Foreign  W'ork  of  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures. May  18  p  1214 
Hysterics  and  Industry.  .\pr.  27  p  1004 
X'ew  Free  List,  Apr.  20  p  947 
Reciprocity    Agreement    with    Canada. 

Feb.  2  p  2S8 
Revision  Begun.  Apr.  20  p  974 
Unexpected  Addition  to  the  Free  List. 
June  I  p  1295 
Taylor,  Ellsworth  M. : 

Sound  Business  Methods  in  the  Foun- 
dry, Jan.  5  p  74 
Taylor.  Frederick  W. : 

Skeptic   nn    Some    Efficiency    Figures. 

.\pr.  6  p  820 

Technology,     Congress     of.     at    Boston. 

-Mar.  9  p  592;  Mar.  16  p  686;  Mar. 

30  p  788 :  .Vpr.  20  p  967 

Temperature      Controlling      Instrument. 

.\utomatic.*  June  8  p  1418 
Tennessee  Coal,   Iron  8c  Railroad   Com- 
pany : 
Ensley  Rail  I\Iill  Closed  Down,  May  4 

P   1071 
Remarkable    Records    at    Ensley    Fur- 
naces, May  II  p  1165 
Terminals,    Erie    Canal,    on    Lake    Erie, 

.■\pr.  27  p  1021 
Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company : 

Turbine  Driven  Gas  Blowers.  Apr.  13 
P  933 
Test  of  O.  K.  Tools,  Recent,*  Feb.  23  p 

491 
Test.  Svea  Caloric  Engine.*  Jan.  5  p  ^3 
Testing    Machines     at    the    Bureau     of 

Standards.  Emery.  May  4  p  1103 
Testing  Materials.  American  Society  for 
Feb.  2  p  313:  .-\pr.  27  p  1035;  June 
I  p  1297 
Testing  Materials,  International  .Associ- 
ation for,  Mar.  9  p  590 


Testing    Plant,    Government    Hydraulic, 

Feb.  2  p  289 
Tests : 
Elongation  and  Ductility  Rail,  .\pr.  6 

P  839 
Herrick  Rotary  Engine,  Jan.  5  p  71 
Steel  at  Watertown,*  .\lay  18  p  1200 
Turbine  Driven  Furnace  Blower,  May 

4  p  1070 

Thermits,  June  22  p  1538 

Thermometer,  Bristol  Class  in  Record- 
ing,* Jan.  19  p  213 

Thomas,  E.  P. : 

President    United    States    Sseel    Prod- 
ucts Company.  Feb.  2  p  293 
Thomas,  Prof.  Carl  C. : 
Meter  for  Measuring  Gases,*  Mar.  16 
p  676 
Threaders : 

Murchey  Motor-Driven  Pipe,*  Apr.  27 

p  1036 
William    12-In.    Steam-Driven    Pipe,* 
May   18  p  1218 
Ties.  Hill  Rail  Fastener  for  Steel,*June 

29  P  1 59 1 
Tilghman-Brooksbank  Sand  Blast  Com- 
pany : 
Sand  Blast  Pressures,  Feb.  g  p  350 
Sand   Blast   Tumbling   Barrel,*  Jan.  5 
P  105 
Tin  Plate  and  Sheet  Trades  in  1910,  Jan. 

5  P  64 

Tin   Plate   Purchase,  Standard  Oil,  Jan. 

19  p  206 
Tin  Plate  Trade,  Welsh,  Jan.  12  p  157 
Tires,  Cause  of  the  Shelling  of  Wheel,* 

June  29  p  1577 
Titanium  -\lloy  Mfg.  Company: 

Titanium  in  Steel,  Mar.  16  p  657 
Titanium  Alloy  on  Slags,  Effect  of,  Mar. 

16  p  657 
Titanium   for  Malleable  Iron,  June   i   p 

.'323, 

Titanium  in  Iron  and  Steel,  June  i  p 
1322 

Tobacco  Decision,  .American,  June  l  p 
1296 

Toby,  S.  T. : 

Ethics  of  Selling  Machinery,  June   15 
P  1448 

Toledo   Electric  Welder  Company: 
.\utomatic  Wejding  of  Hoops,  May  25 

p  1269 
E.xceptionally  Small  Electric  Welding 

Machine,*  Apr.  27  p  1038 
Practical  Side  of  Electric  Spot  Weld- 
ing.* May  18  p  1208 

Toledo  Slachine  &  Tool  Company  : 
Large   Single   Crank  Press,*  May  4  p 
1087 

Toledo   Pipe   Threading  Machine   Com- 
pany: 
X^ew  Pipe  Threading  Tool,*  Feb.  9  p 
386 

Tool  Factory,  Modern  Electric,*  May  4 
p  1106 

Tool  for  High-Speed  Steel,  Roughing,* 
June  I  p  1351 

Tool  Holder,  .\lmond.*  Mar.  23  p  742 

Tools  and  Appliances.  X^ew.  Jan.  12  p 
1,33 ;  Teh.  2  p  332 ;  Feb.  9  p  390 ; 
Mar.  9  p  628:  Mar.  16  p  687;  Mar. 
23  P  745 :  Mar.  30  p  773 ;  Apr.  6  p 
838 :  .\Dr.  13  p  896 ;  May  4  p  t  log : 
May  25  p  1251 

Tool  Steel,  X'avy.  Revised  Specifications. 
June  29  p  1568 

Torrance  Malleable  Iron  Company : 
Very  Complete  Foundry  Trolley  Sys- 
tem.* Feb.  23  p  493 

Townsend.  H.  P..  RIfg.  Company : 
High-Speed    Drill   Press,*   June   29   p 
i.^8o 

Track  Scale.  X^ew  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road.* Aor.  13  p  924 

Tractor  Works.  International  Har- 
vester.* June  29  p  1582 

Trade  Balance  Due  to  Our  Manufac- 
tures. Our.  May  25  p  1236 

Trade  of  the  L^nited  States  with  Canada. 
Feb  23  p  502 

Trade  with  Latin-America.  Our.  Feb.  16 
P  422 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  .Apr.  6  p  825 


Transformers,  Triumph,  Type  L,*  Feb.  2 

P. 330 
J  ransniission    .Appliances,    Positive    Im- 
proved,* May  II  p  1163 
Transmission  Gear  Company  : 

Harris  Transmission  Gear,*  May  18  p 
1212 
Trinks,  Prof.  C.  L.  W. : 
Future    in    Blowing    Engine    Practice, 
June  15  p  1463 
Trippers,  Automatic  Reversing,  Feb.  2  p 

291 
Triumph  Electric  Company: 
New   Drive   for   Planers,*   June  20  p 

1573 
Type  L  Transformer,*  Feb.  2  p  330 
Trolleys : 
Delta  and  Changeezy  Tramrail,*  Jan. 

5  P  93 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  Jan.  5 

P  94 
Tropenas  Converter  Company  : 

Converter  with  Double  Door  Bottom, 
Apr.  27  p  1018 
Truck,  .Automatic  Electric  Freight,*  May 

II  p  1161 
Truck,  Angle  Steel  Tool,*  June  29  p  1575 
Tube    Works,     Republic     Iron    &    Steel 

Company's.  New,*  Jan.  5  p  41 
Tubes,    British    Specifications    for    Cold 
Drawn    Welded    Steel,   Apr.    27    p 
1024 
Tubes,  Process  of  Manufacturing  Loco- 
motive Boiler,*  .May  4  p  1 104 
Tubing,  New  Heinle  Method  of  Making 

Square.  June  29  p   1587 
Tufts,  C.  G.: 
Coke-Oven  Gas  in  Open-Hearth  Fur- 
naces. June  22  p   1 501 
Tumbling  Barrels: 

Baird  Improved.*  I'eb.  23  p  489 
Calumet  Crane  Type.*  Feb.  2  p  330 
Xorthern  Engineering  Works,*  Feb.  2 

P  327 
Ohio  Sand  Blast*   (Drucklieb).  Jan.  5 

P  103 
Sly,*  Jan  5  p  104 
Superior,*  Jan.  5  p  104 
Tilghman,*  Jan.  5  p   105 
Tungsten  Mill  Cluster  Lamp,  Benjamin,* 

Feb.  2  p  331 
Tupper.  C.  A.: 

Air  Compressor  Regulation,*  June  22 

P.  '536 
American   Machinery  in  Europe,   May 

18  p   I 198;  June  15  p  1481 
Xame  Plates  on  .American  Machinery, 
:Mar.  2  p  518 
Turbine   and   Its   Lessons,  Geared,  Apr, 

6  p  819 

Turbine-Driven  Furnace  Blower,  Econ- 
omy Tests  of  a.  May  4  p  1070 

Turbine-Driven  Gas  Blowers,  Apr.  13  p 
.933 

Turbine  Installation.  Interesting  Curtis,* 
Feb.  23  p  492 

Turbine  Reducing  Gear,  De  Laval,*  .Apr. 

13  P  919 
1  urbines    and    Reduction    Gears    for    a 

Xaval  Vessel,  Westinghouse,  May 

18  p  1232 
Turbines  in  the  New  York  Post  Office, 

Kerr,*  .Apr.  27  p   1040 
Turin    International    Exposition,    May   4 

P  .107 1 
Turpentine,     Government     .Asks     for     a 

Substitute  for.  May  18  p  i2og 
Twentieth    Century    Steel    Stock    Rack.* 

Jan.  19  p  226 


U. 


Lfehling  Instrument  Company : 

Waste  Meter.*  June  29  p  1574 
Underwood.  Congressman,  Oscar  W. : 

Tariff  Views,  Jan.  19  p  198 
Underwood,  H.  B..  &  Co. : 
.Allner-Boswell  Radius  Planer  .Attach- 
ment,* .Apr.  27  p  1038 
New  Power  Bender  and  Straightener,* 
Mar.  9  p  596 
LTncmployment       Insurance      in       Great 

Britain.  May  4  p  1072 
Union  Elbows,  Jefferson,*  June  I  p  1365 
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Union  Steel  Casting  Company : 
Equipment,  Mar.  30  p  781 
Extensions,  Apr.  6  p  825 
United    Engineering    &    Foundry    Com- 
pany: 
Blooming   Mill   with    Xovel   Features. 

Feb.  2  p  310 
Buys  Another  Plant.  Jan  5  p  29 
Forging   Press    Catalogue,   June    15   p 

1449 
Forging  with  a  High  Speed  Hydraulic 
Press,*  Jan.  26  p  282 
United  Iron  Works : 

Pneumatic      Handling     of     Sulphuric 
Acid,*  Mar.  9  p  616 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company : 

Country  Club  for  Employees,  Jan.   12 

P  159 
United  States  Metal  Products  Company, 

Mar.  30  p  783 
United  States  Steel  Corporation : 
.\  Thousand  an  Acre  for  Connellsville 

Coal,  June  15  p  1447 
Additions  to  Fleet,  Feb.  23  p  495 
Air  Cooling  System  for  Sheet  and  Tin 

Plate  Mills,  May  4  p  1069 
And    the    Administration,    June    15    p 

1462 
.\nnual  Meeting.  Apr.  20  p  949 
Annual  Report,  Mar.  23  p  718 
Buys   Bassett-Presley   Company,   June 

14  p  1465 
Buys  Coal  Lands.  June  8  p  1380 
Buys  Risdon  Works,  May  11  p  1142 
Changes  in  Officers,  Feb.  2  p  293 
Construction   in   Birmingham   District. 

May  4  p  1089 
Earnings  in  1910,  Feb.  2  p  292 
Exports  in  1910,  Jan.  26  p  233 
Five   Xew   Merchant   Mills   at   Gary,* 

Mar.  9  p  597 
Investigation,  June  I  p  1309;  June  8  p 

1404;  June  IS  p  1466;  June  22  p 

1 53-' 
Iron  Ore  in  Hundreds  of  Milhons  of 

Tons,*  Mar.  9  p  618 
Official  Changes,*  May  4  p  1077 
Output  in  1910.  Jan.  »2  p  120 
Payments  for  Hill  Ore,  Jan.  12  p  163 
Policy  of  Publicity,  Jfune  15  p  1448 
President  Corey  Resigns,  Jan.  5  p  7 
President  Farrell.*  Jan.  12  p  123 
Production,  1901-1910,  Feb.  16  p  404 
Production  Statement,  Mar.  23  p  702 
Quarterly  Statement,  Apr.  27  p  1006 
Safety  Devices  for  Iron  Mine  Work- 
men, June  22  p  1539 
Steel  Prices  Reduced.  June  i  p  1296 
To  Be  Investigated,  May  18  p  1 193 
Unfilled  Orders,  Jan.  12  p  147;  Feb.  16 
p  442:   Mar  16  p  666;  Apr.  13  p 
906;    May    II   p    1 124;   June   15   p 
1463 
Vice-President  Dickson's  Resignation. 
Mar.  2i  p  727 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company : 
E.  P.  Thomas.  President.  Feb.  2  p  293 
United  Vacuum  .\ppliance  Company : 
Connersville       Blower       .\pplied       to 
Vacuum  Cleaning.*  May  Up  1 166 
Universal  Boring  Machine  Company : 

No.  3  Boring  Machine.*  Mar.  30  p  790 
Universal  Saw  Bench,  Oliver  Xew,*  Jan. 

5  P  109 
University  of  Wisconsin : 

Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Steam 
and  Its  Effect  on  Power  Plant 
Economies,  Feb.  23  p  496 

Unloading  Pig  Iron  With  Lifting  Mag- 
nets,* Apr.  6  p  865 

Unloading  Plant,  New  Brown  Ore.*  Apr. 

6  p  861 

Utah,  Manufactures  in.  May  4  p  1057 
Utilizing  Blast  Furnace  Wastes,  June  8 
P  1397 

V. 

Vacuum   Cleaning,   Connersville   Blower 

Applied  to,*  May  up  1166 
Valves : 

Cutler-Hammer    Solenoid    Operated.* 

Mar.  16  p  680 
Hydromatic  Water,*  May  18  p  1219 


Machine  for  Boring  Engine,*  May  25 

p  1282 
Van  .\lstyne,  David: 

Modern  Shop  Management,  .-Kpr.  20  p 

970 
Vanadium  in  Cast  Iron,  June  8  p  1398 
Vanadium    Mines    Company,    May   25   p 

1260 
Vanadium   Sales  Company  of  America. 

June  8  p  1432 
Vehicles,    Advantages    of    Long    Stroke 

Motors  for  Commercial,  Mar.  23  p 

744 
Venezuela,  Public  Works  of,  June  29  p 

'593 

Ventilating  Device,  Reversible  Window.* 
May  25   p   1281 

Ventura  Disk  Fan,*  May  18  p  1222 

Vermillion  Iron  Ore  Explorations,*  Apr. 
20  p  990 

Victor-Balata    &    Textile    Belting    Com- 
pany. May  II  p  1 142 

Vitrolite  Company : 

Improvements,  June  8  p  1432 

Vulcan  Detinning  Company : 
Annual  Report,  May  11  p  1127 

W. 

Wallace  Supply  Company : 
Hand  Power  Bar  Bender,*  Mar.  30  p 
792 
Walker,  Robert  .\. : 

Pittsburgh  Iron  Trade  in  19 10.  Jan.  5 
P  56 
Warner  &  Swasey  Company : 
Combination  Turret  Lathe,*  June  8  p 
1424 
Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company : 

Annual  Report,  Feb.  9  p  368 
Water    Filtration    for    Industrial    Pur- 
poses, Jan.  26  o  271 
Water   Heating,   Bates   Improvement   in 

Feed,*  June  29  p  1592 
Water  Power,  Taft  Plan  to  Lease,  Feb. 

9  P  373 
Water     Power     Development     Needed, 

More.  Jan.  26  p  246 
Water.    Treatment    and    Purification    of 

Boiler  Feed.  Mar.  2  p  533 
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Pig  iron  output  was  sharply  cut  down  in  December, 
and  on  January  i  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  i88, 
was  27  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
December  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron 
was  1,774,817  tons,  or  an  average  of  57,252  tons  a  day, 
as  against  63.659  tons  a  day  in  November.  The  Decem- 
ber output  was  thus  only  slightly  above  that  of  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  an  indication  that  the  restriction  of  output 
may  be  approaching  if  it  has  not  already  crossed  the 
line  representing  ordinary  wear  and  fear  consumption. 

Steel  works  blast  furnaces  were  responsible  for  al- 
most all  the  reduction  of  6400  tons  from  the  daily  rale 
of  pig  iron  production  in  the  previous  month,  the  out- 
put of  merchant  furnaces  in  December  being  only  900 
tons  a  day  less  than  in  November.  The  country  is 
now  producing  pig  iron  at  a  yearly  rate  of  about  19,- 
700,000  tons,  as  against  a  rate  of  31,600,000  tons  in 
February  of  last  year.  The  total  pig  iron  production 
in  1910  was  in  excess  of  27,250,000  tons,  or  more  than 
1,450,000  tons  beyond  the  best  previous  record — namely. 
25,795,000  tons  in  1909. 

Developments  of  the  week  in  finished  material  have 
been  meagre,  but  sentiment  is  rather  more  hopeful,  the 
disposition  being  to  look  forward  to  the  outcome  of 
present  forbidding  conditions,  having  in  mind  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  the  iron  trade  to  overdo  its  depres- 
sions as  well  as  its  booms.  There  is  little  expectation 
of  a  large  movement  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and 
manufacturers  adhere  to  the  view  that  price  reductions 
now  would  not  meet  such  a  response  as  came  in  the 
spring  of  1909.  Much  is  made  in  the  lake  ore  market 
of  the  fact  that  furnaces  with  large  supplies  of  ore  on 
hand  do  not  favor  a  reduction  in  the  price  for  19 11. 
Similarly  at  Chicago  the  implement  manufacturers  are 
reported  to  favor  the  maintenance  of  present  prices  on 
bars,  even  though  a  reduction  would  carry  a  revision 
on  their  contracts.  They  fear  the  effect  on  the  market 
for  their  own  product. 

Pittsburgh  reports  inquiry  for  Bessemer,  basic  and 
foundry  irons,  including  one  lot  of  5000  tons  and  an- 
other of  2500  tons  of  Bessemer  for  the  first  half.  At 
Chicago  the  price  of  No.  2  Northern  iron,  nominally 
$16  for  some  time,  is  now  generally  $15.50.  Some  sales 
of  Southern  foundry  iron  have  been  made  at  $11,  Bir- 
mingham, and  this  has  been  shaded  on  Tennessee  iron 
for  early  delivery. 

The  general  tendency  to  weakness  in  all  pig  iron 
markets  has  found  no  check  as  yet  in  the  cutting  down 
of  output.  A  number  of  large  buyers  are  waiting  for 
signs  of  low  point,  but  such  buyers  recall  that  their  pur- 
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chases  one  year  ago  were  made  too  soon  and  are  ac- 
cordingly cautious. 

At  Chicago  rather  better  inquiry  is  reported  from 
railroads,  and  at  Pittsburgh  car  inquiries  are  coming 
up  more  encouragingly,  including  3500  for  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  3000  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
3000  for  the  Kanawha  and  2000  each  for  the  Wabash 
Pittsburgh  Terminal  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  & 
Northern. 

Billet  prices  have  been  shaded  at  Pittsburgh.  At 
Chicago  forging  billets,  in  which  there  has  been  close 
competition  for  some  time,  as  low  as  $25  being  reported 
some  weeks  ago,  are  now  held  at  $31. 

Buyers  of  finished  material  appear  to  attach  a  mar- 
ket significance  to  the  meetings  of  manufacturers  in 
New  York  next  week,  but  these  are  not  expected  to  re- 
sult in  immediate  price  changes. 

The  outlook  for  structural  steel  is  a  good  featun; 
of  the  situation.  In  New  York  City  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal  post-office  work,  6200  tons,  was  taken  by  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company,  and  the  Sloane  warehouse, 
2500  tons,  by  Levering  &  Garrigues.  The  New  York 
Central  has  asked  bids  on  5400  tons  of  bridge  and  pier 
work. 

The  competition  of  iron  bars  is  still  cutting  in  on 
the  business  of  the  steel  bar  mills.  Some  fair  orders 
have  been  placed  for  hard  steel  bars  for  concrete  work. 

Pig  tin  is  still  soaring,  and  this  week  has  reached 
39.55  cents,  under  considerable  buying  for  consumption. 
The  advance  in  this  metal  in  the  past  year  has  been 
6.40  cents,  whereas  copper,  spelter  and  the  other  metals 
have  all  declined  i  cent  or  more  since  early  1910. 


The  Outlook 

Seldom  has  the  iron  trade  entered  upon  a  year  more 
beset  with  uncertainties  than  is  191 1.  It  was  said 
in  these  columns  one  year  ago  that  of  no  year  had 
larger  expectations  been  entertained  at  its  beginning 
than  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  had  of  1910.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  disappointment  and  reaction,  these 
expectations  were,  in  some  measure,  realized,  for  1910 
was  a  year  of  record  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
ingots.  Presumably  there  was  a  record  domestic  con- 
sumption also,  though  it  is  to  be  considered  that  some 
of  the  product  was  stocked — in  pig  iron,  probably  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  tons  was  added  to  stock — also  that 
our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  were  greater  than  ever. 
Prices  of  finished  products  were  such  as  gave  most 
manufacturers  a  profitable  year,  though  some  saw  their 
earnings  cut  considerably  in  the  second  half  by  lack  of 
full  employment,  and  the  blast  furnace  industry,  as  a 
whole,  suffered  both  from  low  prices  and  diminished 
sales. 

But  1910  is  of  comparatively  small  interest  now; 
the  question  of  moment  is  what  191 1  has  in  store  for 
the  iron  trade.  For  four  months  the  shrinkage  of  new 
orders  has  been  pronounced  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  shows  nothing  near  at  hand  to  change  that 
tendency.  Yet  it  is  familiar  history  that  the  point  is 
reached  in  the  abstention  of  buyers  where  even  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  country  are  not  being  satisfied, 
except  as  stocks  are  drawn  upon.  All  through  1910  the 
volume  of  consumption  has  been  difficult  to  measure. 
It  has  been  accepted  in  a  general  way  that  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  output  of  the  mills  in  the  late  months  ot 
1909  and  the  early  months  of  1910 — a  period  when  con- 


sumers all  along  the  line  were  carrying  stocks  more  in 
conformity  with  the  expansion  of  the  iron  industry  and 
all  the  infinitely  ramifying  lines  dependent  upon  it,  after 
running  on  small  margins  for  months  following  the 
panic.  Now,  we  have  the  reverse  operation  and  the 
interesting  question  is  how  far  new  orders  and  mill 
output  have  fallen  below  the  country's  actual  use  of 
iron  and  steel. 

The  iron  trade  would  like  to  know  how  soon  the 
present  halt  in  buying  will  give  way  again  to  a  free 
movement,  and  the  answer  involves  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity. For  the  present  the  industry  is  involved  with 
all  others  in  a  reactionary  movement  which  seems  not 
yet  fully  to  have  run  its  course.  Railroad  buying  for 
this  year,  as  far  as  outlined  by  railroad  officers,  does 
not  promise  much  increase,  if  any,  over  that  for  1910, 
but  pending  questions  may  be  settled  in  a  way  that  wilJ 
improve  this  outlook  before  the  year  is  far  advanced. 
.So  far  as  rails  are  concerned,  a  repetition  of  the  1910 
tonnage  would  mean  more  than  is  generally  appre- 
ciated. The  leading  interest  rolled  more  rails  in  1910 
than  in  any  previous  year,  though  this  could  not  be  said 
of  any  other  company. 

It  is  evident  that  191 1  will  be,  in  all  lines,  a  year  for 
the  absorption  of  manufacturing  capacity  already  pro- 
vided, rather  than  for  important  additions  through  new 
enterprises  or  the  expansion  of  those  existing.  The 
iron  trade,  for  example,  contributed  much  to  the  vol- 
ume of  its  own  business  in  1909  and  1910,  though  less 
than  in  1906  and  1907,  by  the  construction  work  it  had 
under  way.  Almost  entirely  the  new  construction  of 
191 1  will  represent  the  completion  of  that  overhanging 
from  1910  and  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  which  afTect  all  indus- 
tries, iron  and  steel  products  have  to  reckon  with  the 
result  of  the  present  deadlock  over  prices.  It  is  the 
habit  of  consumers  to  buy  on  a  rising  market  or  be- 
cause of  the  prospect  of  an  advance.  Such  an  incentive 
to  buying  is  not  now  in  sight,  and  manufacturers  are 
not  yet  persuaded  that  prices  should  go  down  in  order 
that  later  they  may  go  up.  The  price  situation,  there- 
fore, conspires  with  other  factors  to  make  the  first  half 
of  191 1  a  period  of  moderate  demand.  In  general,  the 
disposition  among  the  leaders  in  the  trade  is  to  look 
for  a  reversal  of  the  course  of  1910,  and  thus  to  ex- 
pect that  conditions  at  the  end  of  191 1  will  be  consider- 
ably more  favorable  than  at  the  beginning. 


Foundry  Features  of  This  Issue 

Without  omitting  the  matter  commonly  forming 
a  part  of  the  first  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  in  a  new 
year,  special  attention  has  been  given  this  week  to 
foundry  topics.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  20 
years  ago  or  even  10  years  ago  about  the  backward- 
ness of  the  foundry  industry  and  the  favoritism  always 
shown  the  machine  shop  in  spending  money  for  equip- 
ment, that  form  of  introduction  to  every  article  on  a 
foundry  subject  has  passed  out  of  vogue.  The  foun- 
dry, with  the  help  of  a  good  number  of  talented  men 
who  have  been  working  hard  on  its  problems,  has  been 
finding  itself,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  object  of 
commiseration  uninformed  persons  still  think  it  to  be. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  making  of  sand  molds 
for  the  casting  of  iron  was  referred  to  as  a  trade  for 
which  the  labor  supply  was  increasingly  inadequate. 
The  outlook  seemed  to  be  for  a  more  complete  domina- 
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tion  of  the  industry  by  a  strong  and  unprogressive 
labor  union.  As  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  metal 
itself  was  concerned,  "  scientific  "  mixing  and  melting 
were  held  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  iridescent  dream. 
In  the  new  foundry  movement  the  mechanical  ad- 
vance has  been  greater  than  the  metallurgical,  per- 
haps because  the  labor  side  of  the  problem  was  most 
pressing,  but  there  is  a  very  high  and  growing  respect 
for  foundry  metallurgy-. 

Meclianical  engineering  found  the  foundryman  in 
the  grip  of  an  apprentice  ratio  that  wras  putting  him 
more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Shop  Committee. 
Machines  have  sprung  up,  and  the  ratio  between  work- 
ers and  total  output  has  been  revised  without  waiting 
for  a  union  referendum.  Naturally  this  side  of  modern 
foundry  development  is  given  large  space  in  the  arti- 
cles prepared  for  this  issue.  These  show  that  the  most 
recent  results  with  the  molding  machine  have  opened  up 
possibilities  that  even  five  years  ago  were  not  consid- 
ered as  at  all  within  reach.  Along  with  this  advance 
in  the  machine  has  been  a  most  important  one  in  foun- 
dry construction.  As  new  shops  have  been  laid  out  the 
designer  has  provided  for  the  employment  of  mechan- 
ical handling,  not  only  of  molding  materials,  but  of 
molds  to  iron  or  iron  to  molds,  and  we  hear  more  of 
continuous  pouring  and  of  continuous  core  making  and 
carrying  and  baking,  as  in  the  article  elsewhere  on 
"  The  Progress  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Foun- 
dry." 

Of  recent  improvements  not  only  in  molding  ma-, 
chines,  but  in  other  foundry  equipment,  interesting  de- 
tails are  given  in  a  group  of  illustrated  articles  on  other 
pages,  while  special  contributions  deal  with  "  Recent 
Tendencies  in  the  Foundry  Industry,"  "  Sound  Busi- 
ness Methods  in  the  Foundry,"  "  Brass  Melting  Fur- 
naces," "  Ornamental  Castings  in  Permanent  Molds  " 
and  "  A  Proposed  Malleable  Castings  Plant."  In  the 
flood  of  foundry  literature  in  the  past  few  years, 
through  foundrymen's  associations  and  otherwise,  some 
questions  have  become  hackneyed,  but  our  contributors 
have  succeeded  well  in  bringing  out  what  is  of  immedi- 
ate and  vital  interest. 

Secretary  Moldenke  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  compresses  into  a  sentence  the  hopeful  sit- 
uation of  the  industry  to-day  in  saying  that  it  has  never 
shown  better  defined  tendencies  toward  advancement — a 
condition  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  in  technical 
equipment  the  present  generation  of  foundrymen  has 
never  been  equaled. 


Efficiency  in  Railroad  Management 

Our  readers  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
article  presented  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  Max  H.  C. 
Brombacher  on  "  Railroad  Repair  Shop  Efficiency." 
The  operation  of  repair  shops  is  recognized  as  a  most 
important  part  of  the  general  administration  of  rail- 
road management.  Unless  they  are  conducted  effi- 
ciently a  railroad  company  can  suffer  seriously  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  its  train  service.  The  attention  of 
the  public  having  been  turned  in  this  direction  it  was 
believed  that  an  excellent  field  for  investigation  was 
presented,  and  we  accordingly  commissioned  Mr. 
Brombacher  to  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
He  had  previously  introduced  himself  to  the  readers 
of  The  Iron  Age  by  his  excellent  articles  on  efficiency 
in  shop  management,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was 


well  qualified  to  present  this  subject  in  its  true  condi- 
tion, both  accurately  and  judiciously.  His  investigations 
and  analyses,  as  presented  in  the  article  referred  to, 
are  startling.  Such  wide  variations  are  shown  in  the 
cost  of  railroad  repairs  in  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  railroad  shops  that  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  a  much  wider  investigation  would  not  show 
that  a  low  rate  of  efficiency  prevails  in  entirely  too 
many  of  the  railroad  shops  of  the  country.  The  facts 
and  figures  in  Mr.  Brombacher's  article  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  matter. 


Wood  Preservation  and  By-Product  Coking 

\'iewpoints  upon  a  number  of  economic  subjects 
have  been  changing  rapidly.  To  the  widespread  in- 
terest of  two  years  ago  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources is  succeeding  an  intense  interest  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  manufacturing  costs.  To  the  rosy  expectations 
of  enormous  expenditures  for  railroad  improvements, 
as,  for  instance,  along  the  line  of  replacing  wood  ties 
with  steel  ties,  has  succeeded  the  question  whether 
the  railroads  will  be  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
maintain  their  ability  to  handle  expeditiously  the  busi- 
ness offered. 

These  trends  in  the  course  of  public  thought  come 
together  at  curious  points,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  observe  that  while  a  few  years  ago  the  interest  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  advancing  cost  of 
wood  lay  chiefly  along  the  line  of  steel  ties  and  steel 
mine  timbering,  occasion  is  now  being  made  for  the 
industry  to  take  an  interest  in  the  growth  of  wood 
preservation. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  study 
of  wood  preservation,  so  that  definite  ideas  are  being 
formulated  as  to  methods  to  be  followed  and  results 
to  be  expected.  Outside  of  some  methods  calculated 
only  to  prolong  slightly  the  life  of  timber,  and  in- 
volving only  a  small  cost,  there  are  two  general  meth- 
ods; one  is  by  the  use  of  creosote  and  the  other  by  the 
use  of  zinc  chloride,  while  the  methods  are  differen- 
tiated in  that  the  use  of  salts  is  very  objectionable 
when  the  wood  is  likely  to  be  subject  to  a  leaching 
action  through  the  presence  of  water.  This  naturally 
leaves  the  larger  part  of  the  field,  including  that  of 
railroad  ties  in  particular,  to  creosote. 

Of  the  different  creosotes  the  coal  tar  creosote  is 
preferred,  it  being  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  oil 
tar  creosote  is  as  good.  As  far  as  commercial  trends 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  working  out  of  scien- 
tific information,  the  coal  tar  creosote  is  by  far  the 
preferable,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  much  oil 
tar  creosote  is  sold  as  coal  tar  creosote,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  creosote 
used  in  the  United  States  is  imported. 

The  aspect  of  our  importing  creosote  for  wood 
preservation,  chiefly  from  Germany,  is  very  peculiar. 
It  is  a  by-product  in  coke  manufacture;  and  while  we 
do  practice  by-product  coking  in  the  United  States  it 
is  only  in  a  relatively  limited  way  as  to  tonnage,  and 
in  a  very  limited  way  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
development  of  the  by-products  is  carried.  The  large 
production  of  creosote  in  Europe  is  encouraged,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  importance  of  the  aniline  dye  industry, 
creosote  being  a  convenient  product  when  the  final 
end  in  view  is  the  production  of  these  dyes.     So  far 
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as  tonnage  of  coke  is  concerned,  our  coke  industry  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  Germany's,  and  it  is 
neither  pleasant  nor  encouraging  to  observe  our  going 
to  Germany  for  creosote. 

In  another  respect  the  bringing  together  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  the  matter  of  wood 
preservation  is  peculiar.  We  remain  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  pronouncements  of  two  or  three  years 
ago  with  regard  to  the  probable  duration  of  our  for- 
ests. Recalling  the  data  for  a  moment,  as  summed  up 
in  a  Government  publication,  "  The  Drain  Upon  the 
Forests,"  issued  November  30,  1907,  we  find  the  esti- 
mates for  the  probable  duration  of  our  timber  supply 
ranged  from  9  to  33  years;  the  estimate  of  time  de- 
pends upon  the  assumptions,  whether  one  should  take 
the  largest  or  the  smallest  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
standing  timber,  the  largest  or  smallest  estimate  of  an- 
nual consumption,  and  the  existing  rate  of  consumption 
or  increasing  rate  of  consumption  as  had  been  shown. 

With  this  startling  prospect  of  timber  exhaustion 
in  the  United  States  a  very  curious  fact  remains,  and 
that  is  this:  Germany  has  a  total  forest  area  of  35.000,- 
000  acres  and  a  population  of  about  65,000,000.  With- 
out depleting  the  forests  but  rather  getting  them  to  pro- 
duce more  timber  from  year  to  year,  Germany  has  been 
able  to  supply  five-sixths  of  her  domestic  demand,  so 
that  as  the  actual  proportion  is  0.54  acre  per  capita, 
with  0.65  acre  per  capita  Germany  could  supply  her 
domestic  requirements  indefinitely.  The  United  States. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  between  500,000,000  and  600,- 
000,000  acres  of  standing  timber  and  92,000,000  of 
population — say,  6  acres  per  capita. 

In  these  conditions  we  are  confronted  with  timber 
exhaustion,  and  are  drawing  upon  another  country  for 
material  to  preserve  wood.  That  other  country  can 
supply  its  wood  requirements  indefinitely  on  one-tenth 
as  much  forest  land  per  capita  as  we  have ;  while  of  the 
coke,  whose  manufacture  involves  the  preservative  as 
a  by-product,  that  country  makes  less  than  half  as  much 
as  we  do. 

The  suggestion  might  possibly  be  made  that  Ger- 
many has  advanced  farther  in  the  substitution  of  iron 
and  steel  for  wood  and  that  we  merely  need  to  let 
things  take  their  course  until  we  shall  in  the  natural 
progress  of  events  reach  the  same  point.  That  sug- 
gestion would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  Germany  in  nine 
months  of  this  year  exported  3,576,000  metric  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  and  imported  410,000  tons,  a  net  balance 
of  3,166,000  tons.  In  the  same  period  the  German  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  was  10,923,000  tons.  Allowing  for 
the  balance  of  exports  to  represent  somewhat  more  pig 
iron  than  the  actual  weight,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  do- 
mestic pig  iron  consumption  of  10,000,000  metric  tons 
a  year,  and  at  65,000,000  population  this  figures  out 
340  lb.  per  capita. 

Such  bewildering  changes  have  occurred  in  the  pig 
iron  production  of  the  United  States  that  a  per  capita 
estimate  of  consumption  is  different.  We  made  more 
than  25,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  a  calendar  year  as 
far  back  as  1906,  but  in  the  calendar  year  1908  less 
than  16,000,000  tons;  in  the  twelvemonth  ended  Tune 
last  we  made  almost  30,000,000  tons,  but  at  present  we 
are  making  only  about  21,000,000  tons.  Making  a  ran- 
dom guess  at  25,000,000  tons,  and  neglecting  exports 
as  oflfering  an  entirely  useless  refinement  in  compu- 
tation, we  have  a  per  capita  consumption  of  pig  iron 
of  600  lb.,  with  92,000,000  population. 


Thus  we  consume  something  like  twice  as  much 
pig  iron  per  capita  as  Germany,  and  with  10  times  the 
forest  acreage  per  capita  which  Germany  needs  for 
maintaining  her  supply  we  are  faced  with  exhaustion  in 
a  decade  or  a  quarter  century. 

What  we  find  in  this  cursory  analysis  tends  to  en 
force  the  preachment  so  often  heard  these  days,  that 
our  economic  position  needs  improvement.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  by-product  coking  is  obvious,  but  to 
many  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  by-product  cokmg 
means  no  more  than  retort  instead  of  beehive  coking. 
The  retort,  however,  is  only  the  beginning.  With  the 
refinements  showTi  to  be  feasible  and  profitable  on  the 
Continent,  the  coke  may  be  called  the  by-product  and 
the  various  distillates  and  other  manufactured  com- 
modities the  main  product.  The  prospect  of  a  large 
market  for  the  so-called  by-products  of  coke  manufac- 
ture has  expanded  in  a  striking  way  in  very  recent 
years.  In  addition  to  the  call  for  creosote  for  wood 
preservation  there  is  the  call  for  tar  products  to  treat 
macadamized  roads  and  the  opportunit\-  to  use  the  gas 
profitably,  through  the  developments  in  gas  engines  and 
electric  machinery,  whereby  the  gas  from  the  retort 
can  be  converted  into  electric  power  to  be  offered  in 
power  markets  some  distance  removed  from  the  point 
of  coking,  if  local  requirements  do  not  exhaust  the  en- 
tire supply. 


Confusion  Over  Noncancellation  Clauses 

Considerable  readjustment  of  selling  agreements  be- 
tween machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  noncancellation  clauses  are  occupying  much 
attention,  as  there  are  diverse  views  on  the  subject. 
The  adoption  of  noncancellation  clauses  is  not  confined 
to  the  machine  tool  builders,  who  have  taken  action  to 
that  end  through  their  national  body,  but  manufac- 
turers of  other  classes  of  mechanical  equipment  are 
giving  much  thought  to  the  subject. 

For  self-protection  many  dealers  in  metal  working 
equipment  have  recently  had  printed  on  their  business 
letter  heads  the  stipulation  "  no  cancellations  accept- 
ed," but  occasions  arise  when  it  would  be  impractica- 
ble for  them  to  adhere  strictly  to  that  policy.  When 
such  occasions  arise  dealers  are  wondering  whether 
under  new  conditions  they  will  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
burden  of  the  expense  involved.  Some  manufacture-s 
who  have  of  late  adopted  a  policy  of  not  accepting  can- 
cellations are  flat-footed  in  their  statements  that  they 
will  not  take  back  machinery  when  it  is  once  ordered 
by  a  dealer,  nor  will  they  defer  collections  for  the 
equipment.  Others  are  more  lenient,  and  are  willing 
to  meet  the  dealer  half  way  by  accepting  a  part  pay- 
ment for  the  equipment  and  carrying  the  remaining 
charge  on  their  books  until  the  dealer  can  dispose  of 
the  returned  machinery. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  for 
a  seller  to  insist  on  delivering  a  machine  when  the 
order  has  been  canceled.  For  instance,  when  a  buyer 
has  been  badly  crippled  through  a  fire  in  his  plant 
and  has  no  immediate  use  for  the  equipment  ordered, 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  a  dealer  to  insist  on  delivering 
the  material  and  then  wait  for  insurance  adjustments 
only  to  learn  that  his  customer  was  also  financially 
damaged  through  the  loss  of  his  plant.  In  such  an 
event  it  would  seem  rather  hard  on  the  dealer  to  have 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  before  he  could  dispose  of 
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the  machine  where  in  many  cases  the  maker  could 
find  other  customers  for  it.  Nevertheless,  some  man- 
ufacturers have  taken  the  absolute  stand  that  they  will 
under  no  conditions  accept  cancellations  or  compromise 
in  anj'  way.  They  declare  that  they  will  bill  dealers, 
although  the  latter  are  practically  their  agents,  30 
days  after  delivery  and  will  expect  prompt  payments. 

Recently  a  machine  tool  maker  forwarded  a  ma- 
chine to  an  automobile  supply  manufacturer  through  a 
dealer  who  had  an  exclusive  sales  territory  agreement 
covering  the  comnumity  where  the  automobile  supply 
plant  was  located.  The  customer  found  his  credit  in 
bad  shape,  and  as  business  fell  off  rather  suddenly  hi-. 
canceled  the  order.  The  dealer  having  knowledge  of 
the  supply  man's  lack  of  funds  cheerfully  accepted  the 
cancellation,  but  the  manufacturer,  when  notified  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  refused  to  accept  the  returned 
machine.  He  called  the  dealer's  attention  to  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  noncancellation  clause  and  insisted  on  col- 
lecting from  the  dealer  who  was  obliged  to  carry  $4000 
worth  of  machinery  in  stock  until  he  could  find  a  cus- 
tomer. 

In  cases  where  special  machinery  is  made  to  order 
or  machine  tools  have  special  scales,  such  drastic  meas- 
ures as  this  might  be  permissible,  but  otherwise  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  policy  is  open  to  question.  It  is 
true  that  loosely  constructed  selling  agreements,  such 
as  formerly  existed  between  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, in  some  cases  have  brought  hardship  on  the  maker 
through  the  cancellation  of  orders  for  specially  con- 
structed machines. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  manufacturers  of  me- 
chanical equipment  in  many  lines  to  ship  dealers  a 
reasonable  amount  of  machinery  for  stock  and  await 
payment  until  a  sale  is  made.  Under  the  new  condi- 
tions some  machinery  makers  have  announced  that 
they  will  provide  no  machines  for  stock  until  they  are 
paid  for.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  the  manufactur- 
ers' line  of  machinery  is  a  very  desirable  one  for  deal- 
ers to  handle,  and  many  of  them  are  seriously  debating 
the  question  of  acceding  to  the  makers'  demand.  They 
foresee  that  if  they  do  other  manufacturers  will  adopt 
the  same  policy,  which  to  them  appears  arbitrary. 
Other  machinery  makers  have  agreed  to  accept  part 
payment  for  machines  ordered  by  dealers  for  stock. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  manufacturers  claim  that 
dealers  frequently  exercise  little  judgment  in  ordering 
for  stock  and  place  requisitions  indiscriminately,  re- 
gardless of  their  prospects  for  disposing  of  the  equip- 
ment. 


Correspondence 

The  Problem  of  Blast  Furnace  Efficiency 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  ver.v  much  interested  in 
your  editorials  and  in  Mr.  Brombacker's  letters  upon 
various  phases  of  efficiency  engineering.  It  is  surprising 
wliat  wide  interest  has  suddenly  developed  in  this  line 
of  work  since  the  recent  rate  hearings,  and  I  believe 
the  Industrial  world  will  some  time  come  to  realize  its 
debt  to  Mr.  Braudels  and  Mr.  Emerson  for  bringing  this 
important  subject  so  prominently  to  the  public  notice. 

There  is  one  field  for  efficiency  work  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  thus  far  practically  untouched.  I  refer  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  which,  although  it  is  not  one 
of  the  least  efficient  industries,  still  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  economy,  particularly  in  the  South,  where 
the    materials    are   more   varied    and    the    practice   less 


standardized.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  investigations  along  this 
line  and  am  confident  that  iu  nearly  all  cases  some  sav- 
ing could  be  made,  running  up  in  a  few  instances  to  as 
high  as  $1  per  ton.  A  few  examples  which  have  come  to 
my  notice  may  serve  to  emphasize  this  statement. 

At  a  brown  ore  mine  the  sand  screened  out  and 
wasted  ran  higher  in  iron  than  the  ore  which  was 
shipped.  In  some  instances  the  ores  used  contain  an 
excessive  amount  of  slate,  which  could  be  easily  removed 
by  means  of  a  picking  belt  The  saving  in  fuel  would 
far  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  picking.  The  coke  Is 
often  unnecessarily  high  in  ash,  due  to  poor  practice  in 
washing  the  coal  and  to  excessive  drafting  of  the  ovens. 
The  blast  temperature  is  frequently  not  as  high  as  could 
be  obtained  and  used  because  of  incomplete  combustion 
of  the  gas  and  general  bad  handling  of  the  stoves.  Ex- 
cessive leakage  of  steam  in  the  engine  room  introduces 
an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  moisture  into  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  chief  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  the  South  is  fuel,  and  any  successful  efficiency  system 
must  take  this  into  consideration.  In  this  connection 
we  are  immediately  up  against  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  with  which  fuel  is  used  in  the 
lilast  furnace,  the  various  factors  which  influence  fuel 
consumption,  and  the  quantitative  effect  of  each.  I  hope 
in  the  near  future  to  publish  a  paper  setting  forth  a 
scientific  basis  by  means  of  which  these  problems  may  be 
worked  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  assert  my  belief  that  \nider 
the  present  system  of  organization  it  is  rarely  possible 
for  any  one  man  to  accomplish  all  that  should  be  done 
along  this  line.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
usually  overburdened  furnace  superintendent.  What  is 
needed  is  an  efficiency  organization  indeiiendent  of  the 
operating  department,  but  comparable,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
has  pointed  out  in  his  delightful  1  ook  on  "  Efficiency," 
with  the  staff  of  the  modern  military  system." 

John   Jebmaix    Porter. 

T'NiVERSrrT  of  Cincinxati.  Peceniler  27.  1910. 


A  Wire  Rope  Trade  Inquiry 


The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  wire  rope.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  addressed  sixty  or 
more  of  its  agents  scattered  throughout  the  country,  tak- 
ing in  every  State,  asking  for  their  views  concerning  the 
outlook  for  trade  for  1911.  A  summary  of  the  replies 
has  been  printed  by  the  company.  These  replie.s.  with 
very  few  exceptions,  take  an  exceedingly  hopeful  view 
of  business  for  the  coming  year.  The  wire  rope  trade  is 
regarded  by  the  company  as  a  fair  liarometer  of  the 
general  commercial  condition  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  line,  wire  rope  leing  largely 
used  in  lumber  and  logging  camps  and  by  oil  well  drillers, 
mining  companies  and  boat  builders,  elevator  builders, 
contractors,  &c.,  so  that  consumers'  interests  are  much 
diversified.  The  tenor  of  these  rejilies  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  views  of  James  J.  Hill,  pulilished  by  the 
Associated  Press  about  December  1.  which  caused  the 
inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  company.  The  Broderick  & 
Bascom  Rope  Company  states  its  ojjinions  that  1911  will 
be  a  banner  year  unless  trade  should  be  interfered  with 
by  tariff  tinkering,  adverse  railroad  legislation  or  general 
labor  troubles. 

<  «  » 

The  Nelson  Valve  Company.  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadel- 
phia, Fa.,  has  got  out  a  danger  sign  for  the  use  of  men 
working  around  steam  and  electrical  machinery.  It  is 
intended  to  be  placed  on  an  engine  or  machine  wheu  it 
is  undergoing  repairs,  so  that  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  accidents  occurring  because  a  throttle  was  opened 
or  a  switch  was  closed  while  repairs  were  being  made. 
These  signs  are  of  red  cardboard,  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
have  on  both  sides  a  skull  in  white  and  the  legend 
"  Danger — Hands  Off "  in  large  red  letters  on  a  white 
background.  .\11  persons  who  can  make  use  of  a  sup- 
ply of  these  signs  can  secure  them  by  addressing  the 
company. 
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Pig  Iron  Production 

Sharply  Cut  Down  in  December 

Daily  Rate  6400  Tons  Less  Than  in  November 

The  production  of  coke  and  anthracite  iron  fell  off 
greatly  in  December,  the  total  being  1,774,817  tons, 
against  1,909,780  tons  in  Xovember.  There  was  a  net 
loss  of  27  in  the  list  of  active  furnaces,  leaving  ISS  in 
blast  January  1  against  215  December  1.  The  average 
daily  production  last  mouth  was  57.252  tons,  or  about 
6400  tons  less  than  the  daily  average  in  November.  The 
falling  off  was  almost  entirely  in  output  of  steel  worlis 
furnaces,  merchant  furnace  output  declining  less  than 
900  tons  a  day. 

It  is  now  possible  to  approximate  the  pig  iron  pro- 
duction of  1910.  We  estimate  it  to  be  in  excess  of  27,- 
250,000  tons,  as  against  25,795,471  tons  in  1909,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  1,450.000  tons.  The  following  table 
shows  the  production  in  gross  tons  by  half  years  since 
1907: 


First   half.  . 
Second  half. 


1907. 

1.3,475.044 

12,303,-317 


190S. 
6,018,004 
9,018,014 


1909.  1910. 

11,022.346     15.012..392 
14,773,125   •12,250,000 


Totals 25,781,361    15,936,0:8     25,795,471 


•  Estimated 

The  above  estimate  of  12,250,000  tons  for  the  second 
half  of  1910  is  based  on  an  estimated  production  of  160,- 
000  tons  of  charcoal  iron.    This  figure  may  be  exceeded. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 

pig  iron  by  months,  beginning  with  December,  1909,  is  as 
follows : 

Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  by  itonihs. — Gross  Tons. 

Steel  works.  Merchant.  Total. 

December,  1909 57.058  27.964  85,022 

January,   1910 57,200  26.948  84,148 

February     57,876  27,740  8o,616 

March 56.113  28,346  84,459 

April    55.663  27,129  82,792 

May     52.235  24,867  77,102 

June    51,637  23,879  75,516 

July     47.183  22,122  69,305 

Auiust    46.534  21,429  67,963 

September     47.007  21,536  68,542 

October    45.794  21,726  67,520 

November    41.427  22,232  63,659 

December    35,909  21,343  57,252 

December  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  December  and  the  four  months 
preceding : 

MoniMy  Pig  Iron    Production. — Gross   Tons. 


( 

New    York.  . 

New    Jersey. . . 

Lehigh    Valley. 

Schuylkill   Val. 

Lower  Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon     Val. 

Pittsburgh   dis. 

Shenango    Val. 

West.    Perm . . . 

Md.,  Va.  and 
Kentucky    ... 

Wheeling     dis. 

Mahoning  Val. 

Central  and 
North.     Ohio. 

Hocking  Valley, 
Hanging  Rock 
and  S.W.Ohio. 

Mich. .Minn. .Mo., 
Wl8.,CoI..Wash 

Chicago   dis. .  . 

Alabama     .... 

Tenn..  Georgia 
and   Texas. . . 


August. 

31  days) 

158.666 

19.177 

63.878 

64,926 


Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

(SOdars)  (31  davs)  (30  days)  (31  days) 
148.999      147,894      142,610      142.674 
18.773         19,115         18,284         15.437 
63.919         69,327         62.161         68,531 
C0,6S9         61,673         54,642         51,466 


54,442 
510.352 
113,500 
116,117 

76.477 

68,341 

211,575 


53,750 
505,342 
108.114 
115,622 

68,398 

74,143 

201,986 


54,072 
507,508 
112,026 
126,098 

67.926 

76,581 

202,667 


50.370 

445,083 

82,904 

87,568 

58,772 

84.390 

180,717 


51,888 

397,379 

82,706 

81,957 

61,045 

74.225 

162,349 


122,960      111,958      117,902       108,599      112,662 


32,490 

,  66,096 
258,145 
140,015 


27,657    24,029    25,008    28,759 


63.935 
259.672 
148,755 


72,825 
246.504 
160,077 


78,927 
239,469 
105,512 


29,690    24,563    26,897    24,764 


68,313 
197,340 
148,625 

29,461 

Totals... 2,106,847  2,056,275  2,093,121  1,909,780  1,774,817 

Among  furnaces  blown  out  In  December  were  one 
Lock  Ridge  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  one  Steelton  (banked) 
and  one  Lebanon  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  three 
Carrie,  one  Edgar  Thomson,  Clinton  and  one  Aliquippa 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Hall  In  the  Shenango  Valley, 


Bellefonte  and  Punxy  in  western  Pennsylvania,  one 
Sparrows  Point  in  Maryland,  two  Mingo  in  the  Wheeling 
district,  one  Hubbard  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  Jisco  in 
the  Hanging  Rock  district,  one  Joliet,  three  South  Chi- 
cago and  one  Gary  in  the  Chicago  district,  one  Colorado 
at  Pueblo,  one  Zug  Island  and  the  Detroit  Furnace  Com- 
pany stack  (banked)  at  Detroit,  one  Pioneer,  Trussville, 
two  Ensley  and  one  Vanderbilt  in  Alabama.  Among  fur- 
naces blown  in  were  one  Bethlehem  in  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, one  McKeesport  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  Cam- 
bria at  Johnstown  and  Rockdale  in  Tennessee.  ' 

Capacity  in  Blast  January  1  and  December  1 

The  following  table  sliows  the  daily  capacity  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  January  1  and  December  1.  These  fig- 
ures are  based  largely  on  the  performance  of  the  fur- 
naces in  the  past  two  months,  and  include  the  capacity 
of  furnaces  merely  banked  during  part  of  the  holidays : 

Coke   and  Anthracite  Furnaces   in  Blast   and    Capacity. — Gross 
Tons. 

Total     , January!. ^, December  1. ^ 

Location             number  Number  Capacity    Number  Capacity 

of  furnaces.         of  stacks,  in  blast  per  day.  in  blast,  per  day. 

New  York  : 

Buffalo 17  12  4.034  12  4,067 

Other  New  York 7  3  568  3  565 

New   Jersey 7  2  502  2  508 

Spiegel    2  .  .                .  .                

Pennsylvania  : 

Lehish   Valley 23  11  2,062  11  1,942 

Spiegel    3  1  84  1  81 

Schuylkill    Valley... 10  6  1,660  6  1,762 

Low.   Susquehanna..    7  4  690  5  861 

Lebanon    Valley.... 10  5  710  6  820 

Pittsburgh  district.. 50  29  11,890  34  13,68B 

Spiegel     3  1  134  1  120 

Shenango  Valley 20  8  2,541  9  2,62?l 

West.    Penn 27  11  2,763  12  2,769 

Maryland    4  2  530  3  710 

Wheeling   district 14  5  1,725  7  2,675 

Ohio: 

Mahoning  Valley... 23  15  5.286  16  5,705 

Central   and   North. 22  10  3,455  10  3,620 
Hocking  Val.,  Hang- 
ing  Rock    and    S. 

W.    Ohio 15  7  910  8  984 

Illinois  and   Indiana.. 31  13  5.605  18  7,705 

Spiegel    3  1  175  1  100 

Michigan.       Wisconsin 

and  Minnesota 10  5  1,104  7  1,476 

Colorado.  Missouri  and 

Washington    7  2  70S  4  1,085 

The  South  : 

Virsinia    23  8  893  8  879 

Kentucky   5  2  320  2  344 

Alabama    46  16  3,794  21  5,096 

Tenn.  and  Georgia.. 20  9  904  8  896 

Totals 415  188  53.047  215  61,079 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  compa- 
nies show  the  following  totals  of  product  month  by 
month.  Only  steel-making  iron  is  included  in  these  fig- 
ures, together  with  ferromauganese.  spiegeleisen  and 
ferrosilicon.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 

Production  of  Steel  Companies. — Gross  Tons. 


■Total  production 


Spiegeleisen  and 
ferromanganese. 


, Pig.- 

1908. 

January   664.415 

February    745.802 

March 841,502 

April 72.5.548 

May    759,674 

•Tune    717,689 

July    798,639 

August    897.052 

September    ....     933.514 

October    996,481 

November 981,167 

December 1,090,339 


Graphic  Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  rejjreseuted  by  the  heavy 
line  are  those  of  daily  average  production,  by  months, 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  Xo.  2 
foundry  iron  delivered  at  Chicago.  They  are  based  on 
the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age.  The 
two  sets  of  figures  are  as  follows : 
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Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by  Months  of  Coke  and   Anthracite  Pig  Iron  In  the  United  States  from  January  1,  190 
to  January  1,  1911 ;  Also  of  Monthly  Average  Prices  of   Southern  No.   2   Foundry   Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Iron  Delivered  at  Chicago. 


Daily  Averase  Production  0/  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  January  1.  1907. — (tross 
Tonn. 

1907.  190S.  1909.  1910. 

January    71,149  33,718  57.975  84,148 

February    73,038  37,163  60,976  85,616 

March    ." 71 .821  39.619  59,232  84,459 

April    73,885  38,289  57,962  82.792 

Mav    74,048  37.603  60,753  77.102 

June    74.486  .36,444  64.656  75.516 

JulT    72,763  .39.287  67,793  69,305 

August    72,594  43.851  72.546  67,963 

September    72,783  47,.300  79.507  68.476 

October    75,386  50,554  83.856  67.520 

November    60.937  52.595  84.917  63.659 

December    -. 39,815  56.158  85.022  57.252 


Monthly  Average  Prices 
Iron  at  Cincinnati 
Since  January,  1907 

,. 1907. ^ 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.     Chi. 

Jan 26.00  2o.S5 

Feb 26.00  25.85 

March    26.00  26.10 

April    25.06  26.35 

May     24.25  26.S5 

June     24.10  26.60 

July     23.85  25.55 

Aug 23.00  24.85 

Sept.     21.50  24.10 

Oct 20.95  22.45 

Nov 19.50  20.66 

Dec 17.00  18.80 


in  Dollars  of  Southern  A'o, 
and   Local  A'o.    2   Foundry 


2   Foundry 
at   Chicago 


—1908.- 
Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cm.  Chi. 
16.15  18.45 
15.75  18.16 
15.50  17.85 
1.5.20  17.73 
14.75  17.63 
15.25  17.73 
15.00  17.55 
15.25  17.35 
15.65  17.05 
15.75  16.85 
16.00  17.10 
16.25  17.35 


No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.     Chi. 


16. 

16.13 

15.05 

14.25 


17.35 
16.75 
16.50 
16.50 


14.50  16.50 
14.70  16.50 
15.75  17.00 
16.38  17.13 
17.35  18.70 
17.88  19.00 
17.75  19.00 
17.45   19.00 


-1910. V 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.  Chi. 
17.25  19.00 
17.06  19.00 
16.30  18.30 
15.37  17.50 
15.00  17.06 


14.85 
14.75 
14.31 
14.25 


16.75 
16.56 
16.50 
16.40 


14.25  16.06 
14.25  16.00 
14.25   16.00 


The  Record  of  Production 


Production 

January  . 
February  . 
March    . . . 

April    

May    

June   

July    

August    . . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
December 


of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iro 
Months  Since  January  1.  1907 


n  in  the  United  States 
— Oross  Tons. 


1907. 
2,205.607 
2.045,068 
2,226.457 
2,216,558 
2,295,505 
2,234,575 
2.255,660 
2.250,410 
2,183.487 
2.336,972 
1.828,125 
1,234,279 


1908. 
1.045.250 
1.077,740 
1.228,204 
1.149.602 
1,165,688 
1,092,131 
1,218.129 
1,359,831 
1,418,998 
1,567,198 
1.577.854 
1.740,912 


1909. 
1,797.560 
1.707.340 
1.832.194 
1,738.877 
1,883.330 
1.930.866 
2.103,431 
2.248.930 
2.385.208 
2.599,541 
2.547.508 
2.635,680 


1910. 
2.608.605 
2.397.254 
2.617.949 
2,483.763 
2.390,180 
2,265,478 
2.148.442 
2.106.847 
2.056,275 
2,093,121 
1,909,780 
1,774,817 


♦  >  » 


J.  A.  Farrell.  president  of  the  United   States  Steel 
Products  Company,  has  returned  from  Europe. 


President  Corey  Resigns 

Announcement  Is  made  of  the  resignation  of  William 
E.  Corey,  who  has  been  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  since  1903.  The  following  statement 
has  been  given  out  by  Chairman  Elbert  H.  Gary,  on  be- 
half of  the  corporation : 

.\fter  more  than  seven  year.s  of  faithful  service  as  president 
of  the  Dnited  States  Steel  Corporation.  William  E.  Corey  has 
tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors.  The  resignation  will  be  presented  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action  In  due  time,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  will  then  present  its  recommendations  concerning 
Ihe  subject  matter. 

It  is  the  present  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  there  should  not  be  elected  a  successor  as 
president  In  the  immediate  future.  If  at  all.  The  experience 
and  talents  of  Mr.  Corey  have  best  fitted  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  departments,  and  his  at- 
tention has  been  largely  confined  to  that  service.  However,  as 
the  manufacturing  companies  are  all  thoroughly  equipped  with 
the  very  best  talent.  Including  such  as  the  above  mentioned 
branches  need,  the  strength  of  the  organization  will  not  be 
diminished.  The  Finance  Committee  may  recommend  the  elec- 
tion of  a  vice-president  or  two  vice-presidents,  who  will  be 
expected  to  take  special  charge  of  different  departments,  and 
it  Is  Intended  to  strengthen  the  whole  organization  In  every 
respect  practically  and  useful. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Corey  and  the  members  of  the 
board  and  of  the  Finance  Committee,  respectively,  as  well  as 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  sub- 
sidiary companies  have  been  most  pleasant  and  agreeable.  Mr. 
Corey  severs  his  connection  with  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to,  and 
friendship  for,  the  corporation  and  Its  Interests,  and  takes  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  are  connected  with  the  com- 
panies above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Corey  has  discharged  his  duties  with  signal  abil- 
ity. Under  his  administration  the  efficiency  of  the  great 
plants  owned  by  the  corporation  has  not  only  been  main- 
tained at  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  but  their 
productive  capacity  has  been  largely  augmented  on  lines 
which  have  added  greatly  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
the  corporation. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advjiiiees    Over    tlio    Previous    AVeeU    In    Heavy  Type, 

Declines  in  Itulica. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Jan.  4,  Dec.  2S,  Dec.  7.  Jan.  5, 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton  :  1911.     1910.  1910.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia    $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $19.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati      14.25      14.25  14.25  17.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  local.  Chicago..  1.5.50     16.00  16.00  19.00 

Basic,  delivered,   eastern   Pa....  14.75     14.75  14.75  18.75 

Basic,    Valley    Jurnace 13.25     13.25  13.50  17.00 

Bessemer.    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  19.90 

Gray    forge,    Piltsburgh .-.  13.90     13.90  13.90  17.40 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago  18.00     18.00  18.00  19.50 

BILLETS,  Ac.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging   billets.    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00       31.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia  25.40     25.40  25.50  30.60 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails.   Chicago 15.50     15.50  16.00  20.00 

Iron  rails.   Philadelphia 17.00     17.00  18.00  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago IS.OO     13.50  13.50  18.50 

Car  wheels.  Philadelphia 13.00     13.00  13.75  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Pittsburgh .. .  13.50     13.50  13.75  18.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago ll.SO     12.00  12.25  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  12.50     12.50  12.75  17.00 

FIMSHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer  steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill 1.25       1.25  1.25        1.25 

Refined  iron  bars.  Philadelphia. .  1.32%    I.3214    1.35       1.65 

Common  iron  bars.  Chicago l.SO       1.35  1.35        1.60 

Common  iron   bars,  Pittsburgh..  1.35       1.35  1.40       ].70 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  t^ork  1.56       1.56  1.56       1.66 

Steel  bars,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40       1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56       1.56  1.56       1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40       1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.  New  York...  1.56       1.56  1.56       1.71 

Beams.   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40       1.55 

Angles,  tidewater,  New  York...  1.56       1.56  .1.56       1.71 

Angles.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40        1.55 

Skelp.  grooved  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1.25       1.25  1.25       1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1.30       1.30  1.30       1.60 

SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  Pittsburgh  2.20       2.20  2.15        2.40 

Wire  nails.  Pittsburgh* 1.70       1.70  1.70       1.S5 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60       1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*. . .  2.00       2.00  2.00       2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 13.00     13.00  13.00  14.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..  12.75      12.75  12.87%  13.75 

Spelter,  New  York J.S5       5.60  6.00       6,30 

Spelter,    St.    Louis S40       5.50  5.85       6.15 

Lead,  New  York 4.50       4.50  4.50       4.70 

Lead.   St.   Louis 4.35       4.35  4.35        4.65 

Tin,   New  York 39.55     38.45  37.95  33.40 

Antimony,  Haliett,  New  York...  7..5.';       7.75  7.75       8.25 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  New  York  $3.8*     S3.84  $3.84  $3.84 

*  The.se  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
♦-•-♦ 

Prices    of   Finished   Iron   and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
Xew  York,  I60. ;  Philadelphia,  loe. :  Boston.  ISc. :  Buffalo, 
lie.:  Cleveland.  10c. ;  ("iucinnati,  l.^c. :  Indianapolis.  17c.; 
Chicago.  ISc. :  St.  Paul,  .■'.2c.:  St.  Louis.  22?:^.:  New  Or- 
leans, SOc.  :  Birmingham.  Ala..  4.5c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  nrv  .Srtc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier:  8.5c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16:  9oc.  on  sheets. 
No.   16  and  liphter:   ii.">c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels.  3  to  1:5 
in.,  inclusive.  1.40c.  to  1.4.5c..  net;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.5.5c..  net:  H-bearas  over  8  in..  1..5.5c.  to  1.60c.;  angles, 
■;  to  6  in.,  inclusive.  1,  in.  and  np.  1.40c.  to  1.45c..  net: 
angles  over  6  in.,  1..50c.  lo  1..55c.,  net;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick.  1.4.5c..  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  tees.  3  in.  and  up.  1.40c.  to 
1.4.5c..  net :  angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in..  1.45c.. 
base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1, 


1909 ;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  1,700.  to  l.T5c..  net ; 
hand  rail  tees,  2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates, 
2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  14  in.  thick,  6V4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c,  to  1.45c.  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February 
6,  1903,  or  equivalent,  '^i-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100 
in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  hicluding  6  in.  wide,  are 
base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  V4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  V4-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  pr'ce.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

-Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  '4-in.   to  and   including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    edge SO.IO 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  S  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  0  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  ail  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over   in   length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine   steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox   steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 0.5 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  11,5  in.,  inclusive lu 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  leneths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,   Inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55  . 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  S.  V.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. :  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. :  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c. ;  Nos.  22, 
23  and  24.  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c.  :  No.  27.  2.15c. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.:  Nos.  17  to  21.  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24.  2.1.5c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c. :  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c. ; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23 
and  24.  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26.  2.90c. ;  No.  27.  3.05c. ;  No. 
28.  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets,  No.  28,  .$1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No. 
28,  ?2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent. 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel.- 

Black.  Galv. 


m. 


%   In 

%  to  1%  in 
2  to  3  in..  . 


Iron.- 
Blaek.  Galv. 
54 


71 
75 
76 

72 
74 
73 

71 


.72  58 

.73  63 

.79  69 

.80  70 
Lap  Weld. 

2    In 76  66 

2%  to  4  in 78  68 

41.4  to  6  in 77  67 

7  to  12  In 75  59 

13  to  15  in 51%  .. 

P.utt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

1^  14,  %  in 69  50  65 

%    in.. 74  68  70 

•■«i  to  1%  m 78  72  74 

2  to  3  In 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  m 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to  12  (n 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  e.xtra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight 

1;,  in 64  58  60         54 

^4  to  IV.  in 67  61  63  57 

2  to  .•?  in 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 65  59  61  55 

L'l.i  to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

4V-  ti  6  in R6  60  62  56 

7  to  8  In 59  49  55  45 


59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1%,  2  to  3  In..  .Butt  Weld  r Win  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  (high- 

.  \  er  price)   than  merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2.  2%  to  4  In Lap  Weld  1  or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  '  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  IV,  in 49  43 

1%  to  214  in 61  43 

2Vi  in 63  48 

2%  to  o  in 69         55 

6  to  13  In 61  43 

2%  In.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  ip.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to  destinations   east   of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  b.v 
two  points,  tor  lengths  22  ft.  and  under :  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer  rods,  $28;  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods,  $2S. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  aud  larger.  1.90c., 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ;  % 
in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c..  and  V2  in-  and  9-16 
in.  take  an  advance  of  50c.  ■  in  lengths  shorter  than  1  in. 
also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net  cash, 
f.o.b.  mill. 

■» »» 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Buildikg,  January  4,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  some  inquiry  for  Bessemer  and 
basic  iron  for  first  half,  but  as  yet  uone  of  this  business  has 
gone  through.  One  lot  of  .5000  tons  of  Bessemer  and  an- 
other of  2500  tons  are  wanted.  A  local  interest  has  bought 
2000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  first  half  at  .$13.75  to  .?14, 
Valley  furnace,  and  there  is  an  inquiry  out  for  3000  tons 
of  gray  forge  for  second  quarter  delivery,  on  which  .$13, 
Valley  furnace,  has  been  quoted.  Pig  iron  is  still  piling 
up  in  the  valleys  and  further  restriction  in  output  seems 
imperative.  A  meeting  of  basic  pig  iron  makers  was  held  in 
Cleveland  on  Monday,  but  so  far  little  progress  has  been 
made  toward  uniting  the  basic  furnace  interests  in  the  two 
valleys.  One  large  maker  has  so  far  refused  to  join,  and 
without  his  co-operation  the  movement  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
successful.  Prices  are  largely  nominal,  as  not  enough  is 
being  sold  to  test  the  market.  We  quote  Bessemer  iron 
nominally  at  $15:  basic,  $13.25;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to 
$14.  and  gray  forge,  $13,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  with  a  freight 
rate  of  90  cents  a  ton  to  Pittsburgh. 

Steel. — Consumers  of  billets  aud  sheet  and  tin  bars  are 
taking  in  only  such  quantities  as  are  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs.  We  note  a  sale  of  1500  tons  of  open  hearth 
billets  to  a  local  consumer  at  $23,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  s  4  in.  and  up  to,  but 
not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin 
bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown, 
full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  lM;-'n.  billets 
at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for 
sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts, 
freight  to  destination  added. 

(Bi/  Mail.) 

Several  of  the  leading  steel  mills  report  that  actual  or- 
ders for  structural  material,  plates  and  bars  sent  to  the  mills 
in  December  for  rolling  were  slightly  larger  than  in  Novem- 
ber. This  is  the  only  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation 
that  can  be  reported  this  week.  The  fact  remains  that  con- 
sumers are  not  buying  more  than  what  they  actually  must 
have.  The  announcement  that  the  leading  steel  manufactur- 
ers would  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  New  York,  commenc- 
ing January  9,  has  probably  served  to  increase  the  uncer- 
tainty that  exists  in  the  trade  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  present  prices.  It  is  known  that  a  number  of  consumers 
were  ready  to  place  some  good  sized  orders  this  week,  but 
most  of  them  will  hold  off  until  the  meetings  are  over.  Op- 
erations among  the  steel  mills  are  not  over  50  per  cent,  of 
capacity  and  probably  slightly  less.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  blew  out  three  Carrie  furnaces,  one  Edgar  Thom- 
son and  two  Mingo  furnaces  during  December  and  may  blow 
out  more  this  month.  The  average  price  of  Bessemer  pig 
iron  in  December  is  given  as  $15,  and  basic  $13.40  at  Valley 
furnace,  but  hardly  enough  pig  iron  was  sold  last  month  to 
establish  a  market.  The  regular  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 
billet  prices  are  being  shaded  by  several  outside  mills.  Coke 
and  scrap  are  dull,  with  prices  weak. 

Ferromanganese. — In  the  absence  of  sales,  we  quote 
foreign  80  per  cent,  at  $38,  Baltimore,  for  delivery  through 
first  half  of  this  year,  the  freight  to  Pittsburgh  being  $1.95 
a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — There  is  no  new  inquiry,  and  no  actual 
sales  have  been  reported  in  this  market  for  several  weeks. 
We  quote  50  per  cent,  for  delivery  over  first  half  at  $54  to 


$55,  and  for  prompt  delivery  at  $55  to  $55.50.  We  quote 
10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24 ; 
12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Skelp. — A  sale  of  upward  of  2000  tons  of  narrow 
grooved  steel  skelp  by  a  pipe  mill  is  reported  on  the  basis  of 
1.25c.,  delivered  buyer's  mill.  Consumers  are  pretty  well 
covered  over  the  next  three  mouths,  some  of  them  on  sjiding 
scale  contracts.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp,  1.25c.  to 
1.30c.;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.30c.  to  1.35c.;  grooved  ^wn 
skelp,  I.6O0.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  l.i.ic, 
all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, usual  terms. 

Rods. — New  inquiries  are  light  aud  only  for  small  lots. 
Specifications  against  contracts,  especially  from  the  chain 
manufacturers,  have  not  been  coming  in  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  for  several  months.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  rods  at  $28,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  price  can  he 
shaded. 

Muck  Bar. — We  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made 
from  all  pi2  iron,  at  nominally  $29.  Pittsburgh.  No  sales 
have  been  made  fr  some  time. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  received 
several  fairly  large  orders  for  standard  sections  from  frog 
and  switch  companies  for  delivery  over  1911,  and  also  taken 
several  contracts  for  standard  section  rails  for  export.  The 
same  company  lias  also  sold  50.000  pairs  of  splice  bars  for 
reasonably  prompt  shipment  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad.  Quotations  on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb. 
rails,  1.2.JC. :  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb., 
1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at 
mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on 
carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price. 
We  quote  standard  sections  at  1.2.5c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — Some  good  sized  inquiries  for  steel  cars  are  in 
Ihe  market,  in  addition  to  those  noted  in  this  report  last 
week.  The  Kanawha  «St  Michigan  Railroad  is  inquiring  for 
.■^000,  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  for  '2000,  the  Penn- 
sylvania for  3000,  Pittsburgh.  Shawmut  &  Northern  for 
•iOOO,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  for  3500.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  soon  have  in- 
quiries out  for  a  much  larger  number  than  mentioned  above. 
Last  week  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  placed  orders  for  1000  steel 
underframe  cars,  500  going  to  the  .\merican  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  and  500  to  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  have  recently  placed  con- 
tracts for  an  ore  boat,  the  plates  and  shapes,  about  3500 
tons,  going  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Inquiries  have 
not  yet  come  out  for  the  plates  and  shapes  for  the  two  boats 
to  be  built  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company.  We 
quote  Vi  in.  and  heavier  plates,  both  in  narrow  and  wide 
sizes,  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — New  inquiries  are  light.  The 
McClintic-JIarshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  800 
tons  for  a  new  steel  building  for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Company  at  New  Brighton,  the  material  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  The  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany has  taken  about  300  tons  for  an  extension  to  a  steel 
building  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  at  Wil- 
merding.  Pa.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at 
1.40c..  "Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  trade  is  better,  in  that  prices  are 
being  well-  maintained,  but  the  new  demand  has  not  shown 
improvement.  Some  of  the  mills  report  they  are  operating 
close  to  full  capacity,  while  others  are  running  only  from 
50  to  60  per  cent.  Roofing  sheets  are  particularly  quiet,  as 
outside  building  operations  are  practically  at  a  standstill. 
The  full  schedule  of  prices  is  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — Little  new  business  is  being  placed,  this 
being  the  off  season  in  the  tin  plate  trade.  The  leading 
makers  state  that  specifications  on  the  large  contracts  booked 
within  the  last  two  months  from  the  meat  packers  and  can 
makers  are  coming  in  quite  freely.  We  quote  $3.60  per 
base  box  for  100-lb.  cokes,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Inquiries  for  hard  steel  bars  for  concrete  rein- 
forcement purposes  are  heavy,  the  consumption  of  bars  for 
this  purpose  steadily  increasing.  The  new  demand  for  soft 
steel  bars  and  common  iron  bars  is  quiet,  but  specifications 
are  coming  in  fairly  well.  We  quote  soft  steel  bars  at  1.40c. 
and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c..  base,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  trade  is  still  placing  only  small 
orders  to  meet  current  needs,  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  only  fair.  We  quote  hoops  at  1.50c. :  bands,  1.40c. 
in  carload  and  larger  lots  and  1.45c.  in  small  lots,  the  latter 
carrving  extras  as  given  in  the  steel  bar  card  dated  Septem- 
ber '1.  1909. 

Cotton  Ties. — The  season  is  practically  over  and  ship- 
ments on  contracts  have  about  been  finished.  The  general 
price  on  cotton  ties  is  78%c.  .per  bundle. 

Spikes. — No  large  orders  for  railroad  spikes  have  been 
placed  in  the  past  week.     Several  leading  Western  roads  are 
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figuring  on  their  requirements  for  Iftll  and  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  marlset  shortly.  We  quote  standard  sizes  of 
railroad  spikes  at  1.50c.  to  1.5oc.  for  Western  shipment  and 
1.55c.  to  1.60c.  for  local  trade.  We  quote  small  railroad  and 
boat  spikes  at  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  base,  in  carload  and  larger 
lots. 

Spelter. — Offers  of  spelter  to  local  consumers  in  the 
past  few  days  at  5.30c.,  East  St.  Louis,  have  been  turned 
down.  We  quote  prime  grades  at  5.25c.,  East  St.  Louis, 
equal  to  o.ST^c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  and  specifications  against 
contracts  in  December  were  only  fair,  but  may  show  better- 
ment this  month,  a  good  many  consumers  having  asked  that 
shipments  be  held  up  until  after  inventory  period.  Prices 
are  fairly  strong.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh :  Iron  fin- 
ished tire,  1%  X  %  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these 
sizes,  1.55c. ;  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base ; 
toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c. ; 
machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Shafting. — Specifications  against  contracts  are  comiflg 
in  a  little  better  from  automobile  makers,  but  are  still  slow 
from  the  implement  trade.  New  orders  run  to  small  lots 
only  to  meet  current  needs.  Regular  discounts  on  cold  rolled 
steel  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carload  and  larger  lots 
and  52  per  cent,  off  in  small  lots  delivered  in  base  territory. 

Rivets. — Users  of  rivets  are  placing  orders  only  in  small 
lots,  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  stated  that  prices  are  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  nails  and 
wire  is  light,  being  only  for  small  lots  to  meet  current  needs 
and  to  help  distributers  to  keep  up  stocks.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  January  the  demand  will  material- 
ly improve  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  up  of  spring  trade. 
It  is  said  that  prices  are  being  well  maintained.  Wo  quote 
galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2 ;  painted,  $1.70 ;  annealed  fence 
wire,  $1.50 ;  galvanized,  $1.80 ;  wire  nails,  $1.70,  and  cut 
nails,  $1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
freight  to  destination  being  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Current  new  business  in  merchant 
pipe  is  fairly  good,  but  shipments  by  the  mills  in  December 
show  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  November.  The  Tri- 
State  Gas  Company  is  reported  as  about  to  come  in  the 
market  for  a  fairly  large  gas  line  to  be  laid  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  The  Louisiana  Gas  Company,  Shreveport, 
La.,  has  placed  a  contract  with  a  local  mill  for  20  miles  of 
8-in.  pipe.  Stocks  held  by  jobbers  are  very  low,  and  it  is 
therefore  expected  that  the  demand  will  shortly  improve. 
Discounts  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  stated  to  be  quite 
well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  mills  have  recently  entered  some 
nice  locomotive  tube  orders  and  more  are  in  sight.  Mer- 
chant tubes  are  dull  and  discounts  are  still  being  more  or 
less  shaded. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — Little  material  was  sold  by 
dealers  to  consumers  in  the  last  halt  of  December,  and  ship- 
ments against  contracts  were  largely  held  up,  owing  to  in- 
ventory period.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  will  show 
betterment  this  month.  Prices  are  without  change,  but  are 
weak.  Dealers  quote  about  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere,  as  noted  : 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    SteubenvlUe,    Fol- 
lansbee.  .Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 

Inirgh  deliverv • $13.50  to  $13.75 

No.  1   foundry   cast 13.50  to  13.75 

No.  2   foundry   cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at   point  of  ship- 
ment     9.00 

RerolUng  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge. 

Ohio,  and   Cumberland,  Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No.    1    railroad   malleable   stock 13.00  to  13.25 

Grate   bars 11.25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron   car   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  bushellng  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.  2  bushellng  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 7.90  to  8.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to  8.75 

Old  Iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Stove   plate 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Coke. — No  large  inquiries  for  blast  furnace  or  foundry 
coke  are  in  the  market.  We  note  a  sale  of  about  25  cars 
of  high  grade  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  shipment  over  the 
next  three  months  at  $2.25  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  out- 
put in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  last  week 
was  about  295,000  ton.s.  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
week.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot 
shipment  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  while  for 
delivery  over  first  half  of  1911  from  $1.75  to  $2  is  quoted. 


Best  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  are 
held  at  $1.90  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  for  first  half  of 
the  year  at  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

♦-»-• 

Chicago 

FisHEE  Building,  January  4,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
The  question  of  prices  is  now  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers  of  steel  products  in  this  territory. 
The  leading  buyers  of  bars  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  at 
the  present  time  in  their  line,  as  their  yearly  contracts  run 
from  July  to  June.  A  reduction  now  would  mean  a  heavy 
loss  to  them,  as  the  price  guarantee  in  their  contracts  does 
not  apply  to  any  tonnage  already  specified.  In  the  case  o( 
structural  material  and  plates  the  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  prospect  is  a  sustaining  factor.  In  view  -of  these 
conditions  the  leading  men  in  the  Chicago  market  do  not  ex- 
pect any  reducement  to  a  lower  basis.  Car  inquiries  are 
coming  out  a  little  .better.  The  railroads  are  beginning 
quietly  to  place  orders  for  track  supplies  for  spring  require- 
ments and  rail  orders  are  ready  to  be  placed  with  the  mills 
from  large  Western  roads.  A  curious  movement  in  prices  in 
this  market  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  immediate  future 
of  prices  for  finished  materials.  During  the  first  half  of 
1910  there  was  a  shortage  of  billets  in  this  territory  and 
none  of  the  Chicago  mills  would  authorize  the  quotation  of 
a  market  price.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  billets  were 
sold  freely  and  open  hearth  forging  billets  went  as  low  as 
$25,  Chicago.  The  leading  interest  begins  the  year  with  a 
quotation  of  $31,  Chicago,  as  the  base  price  of  forging  bil- 
lets, representing  a  shorp  advance  over  prices  quoted  last 
month.  This,  in  part,  is  due  to  a  revision  of  extras  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  discard  in  making  forging  billets.  Struc- 
tural steel  business  in  Chicago  is  still  held  in  suspense,  as 
the  new  building  code  has  not  yet  become  effective.  Fabri- 
cators in  this  territory  apparently  feel  assured  of  the  fu- 
ture. There  were  only  two  bids  on  a  900-ton  bridge  which 
was  advertised  recently  at  Peoria,  III.  The  authorities  in 
charge  returned  these  two  bids  unopened  and  will  divide  the 
work  into  separate  contracts  for  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  competitive  bids. 

Pig  Iron. — Several  fair  inquiries  were  reported  for 
Southern  iron  last  week.  One  buyer  inquired  for  3000  tons, 
which  is  not  reported  closed,  and  two  others  inquired  for 
1000  tons  each,  which  went  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  first 
half.  There  have  been  doubts  whether  the  $11  price  would 
hold,  but  these  inquiries  were  of  a  character  which  gave  the 
market  a  good  test  and  did  not  develop  any  lower  price  on 
Alabama  iron.  A  few  lots  of  spot  iron  from  Tennessee  fur- 
naces have  been  sold  at  slight  concessions.  On  the  whole, 
however,  trading  in  pig  iron  amounts  to  a  small  tonnage  for 
this  market  and  not  much  business  is  expected  until  buyers 
begin  to  cover  for  second  and  third  quarters.  Stocks  at 
Southern  furnaces  are  estimated  at  270,000  tons  with  a 
slight  increase  in  the  past  two  months.  Authorities  in  this 
market  do  not  confirm  reports  of  lower  prices  on  lake  Su- 
perior charcoal,  but  Northern  coke  iron  begins  the  year 
with  a  lower  quotation  of  $15.50  to  $16,  Chicago,  for  No.  2 
foundry  and  malleable  Bessemer,  or  $15  at  furnace  for  any 
round  tonnage  for  first  quarter  or  first  half.  The  local 
furnaces,  however,  are  obtaining  higher  prices  for  smaller 
lots.  The  necessity  of  using  ore  that  is  under  contract  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  curtailment  of  production  by  local  fur- 
naces, and  the  melt  of  malleable  Bessemer  has  been  restricted 
by  the  lack  of  railroad  orders  in  the  malleable  foundries. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  January,  February  and 
March  shipment,  Chicago  delivery. 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $18.00  to  $18.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern    Scotch.   No.    1 ' 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern   coke,   No.   1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke    No    1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  grav   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to    16.00 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silvery,  6%. .  18.40  to  18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  sllverv,  8%.  .  19.40  to  19.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  20.40  to  20.90 

(By  Mail) 

Billets. — The  leading  interest  has  revised  the  price  of 
forging  billets  in  this  territory  and  quotes  $31,  base,  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Western  railroads  have 
prepared  specifications  for  a  large  tonnage  of  standard  rails 
but  are  still  holding  back  the  placing  of  this  business  with 
the  mills.  Bookings  last  week  were  nominal,  consisting  of 
a  few  miscellaneous  lots.  The  delay  in  placing  contracts  for 
track  supplies  may  prove  embarrassing  to  the  railroads  as 
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they  may  not  be  able  to  get  necessary  materials  on  the 
ground  when  their  tracks  thaw  out  in  the  spring.  We  quote 
standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to  l.TSc,  base ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.20c.  to  2.30c.,  base,  all  in  carload 
lots,  Chicago.  Light  rails.  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20V4c. ; 
30  to  35  lb.,  1.19V.C.  to  1.24c. ;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20%c.  to 
1.25c.;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.29y2C.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  taken  a  contract  amounting  to  8000  tons  from  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  &  Navigation  Company  for  a  bridge  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  over  the  Willamette  River.  This  is  a  double 
deck  bridge,  with  a  lift  span  supported  on  towers.  The 
American  Bridge  Company  has  also  booked  600  tons  of 
bridge  work  from  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Milwaukee 
Bridge  Company  has  taken  the  Union  avenue  bridge  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  400  tons.  Important  railroad  work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  let  the  coming  week  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  this  will  open  an  active  season  for  fabricating  con- 
tracts. We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c., 
Chicago ;  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Car  builders  are  encouraged  by  recent  inquiries 
which  give  a  more  favorable  tone  to  the  market  for  car 
material.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  inquiring  for 
about  1000  cars  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
another  1000.  There  is  also  an  unidentified  inquiry  in  the 
market  for  2000  cars.  The  plate  mills  have  had  less  new 
business  in  recent  months  than  any  other  finishing  depart- 
ment, but  the  car  business  that  is  coming  out  will  afford 
them  good  specifications.  We  quote  prices  at  1.58c.  to 
1.63c.,  Chicago;  store  prices,  1.80a  to  l.'JOc,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — New  business  during  the  holidays  has  been 
very  light,  and  the  mills  do  not  expect  much  until  later  in 
the  month.  Prices  are  firm,  considering  the  light  volume  of 
trade.  We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill : 
No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed,  l.S3c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are : 
No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28 
black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  largest  buyers  of  soft  steel  bars  in  the  West 
are  very  frank  in  expressing  the  hope  that  prices  will  not 
be  reduced.  They  are  all  covered  by  yearly  contracts  which 
run  to  June  30.  Most  of  them  are  in  lines  of  business  in 
which  they  make  up  large  stocks  during  the  winter  for  their 
spring  trade,  and  a  reduction  in  steel  prices  would  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  values  of  their  finished  stocks  that 
would  far  outweigh  any  advantage  to  be  gained  now  by 
lower  prices.  A  few  months  later,  when  annual  contracts 
come  up  for  renewal,  these  large  buyers  of  bars  will  be  very 
keen  to  secure  lower  prices,  but  at  present  all  their  influence 
is  exerted  to  sustain  the  market.  Bar  iron  continues  weak, 
although  railroad  buying  is  increasing.  The  price  of  1.30c., 
Chicago,  is  only  made  on  desirable  lots  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  the  mills  are  reluctant  to  quote  on  any  inquiries  for  de- 
ferred specifications.  The  market  for  hard  steel  bars  is  very 
quiet.  We  quote  as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar 
iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails, 
1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars, 
1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  financial  market  editors  have  not 
.  trobuled  the  wire  business  with  talk  of  lower  prices.  The 
wire  mills  are  doing  very  well  on  new  business  and  prices; 
are  firmer  than  they  were  last  fall.  While  many  jobbers 
and  dealers  are  holding  back  specifications,  the  condition  'j; 
the  hardware  trade  is  so  favorable  that  a  normal  demand  is 
expected  for  all  jobbing  wire  products.  The  fence  fabri- 
cators expect  the  usual  growth  this  spring  in  the  demand  for 
woven  fence.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to 
manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  l.GSc. ;  wire  nails,  1.8Sc. ;  painted  barb  wire. 
l.SSc. ;  galvanized,  2.18c.,  all  Chicago. 

Merchant  Steel. — Specifications  were  very  satisfactory 
during  December.  Merchant  steel  seems  to  be  immune  from 
the  depressing  influences  that  have  worked  their  will  with 
other  finished  products.  The  falling  off  in  specificatious 
from  the  automobile  trade  has  been  made  up  by  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  agricultural  steel. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Western  cities  have  been  somewhat 
slow  in  making  up  their  specifications  for  water  pipe,  as 
this  business  is  easily  controlled  by  the  banking  interests, 
since  it  depends  on  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  foundries,  how- 
ever, expect  to  book  a  large  tonnage  before  spring,  although 
prices  are  low  and  unsatisfactory.  On  current  business  we 
quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water  pipe,  4-in. 
$25 ;  6  to  12  in.,  $24 ;  16-in.  and  up,  $23.50,  with  $1  extra 
for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  holiday  stagnation  has  forced  scrap 
prices  to  a  lower  level  than  was  quoted  at  any  time  last 
year.  The  general  level  of  the  market  is  almost  as  low  as 
during  the  first  half  of  1908,  and  the  low  points  touched  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  Mills,  foundries  and  practically  all 
other  consumers  are  carrying  good  stocks  and  dealers  can 


only  place  the  broken  lots  they  have  in  transit  by  making 
concessions.  Railroad  malleable  scrap  and  short  rails  used 
by  malleable  foundries  have  declined  less  than  other  lines  in 
the  liquidation  in  the  past  two  months.  The  spot  price  of 
heavy  melting  steel  varies  from  $11.50  to  $12  delivered,  ac- 
cording to  grades.  Carefully  graded  stock  will  bring  $12, 
but  mills  which  are  not  so  particular  regarding  specifications 
only  offer  $11.50.  Cast  scrap  has  declined  $1  in  two  motiths. 
ReroUing  rails  were  sold  by  railroads  for  $16  in  October, 
but  are  now  purchased  by  the  mills  from  dealers  as  low  as 
$13.50.  Decreased  consumption  has  been  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  this  depression.  The  prices  quoted  below  are  for  de- 
livery to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  switching  charges 
paid.  Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive  50c.  to  $1  less  in  this 
district,  owing  to  high  switching  charges.  Following  prices 
are  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  Chicago : 

Old    iron    rails $15.50  to  $16.00 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject  to   inspection 23.00  to  24  00 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling    steel 11. OO  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars ?13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  car  axles , 13.50  to  19.00 

Steel  ear  axles 17.75  to  18.25 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

L"-  ,-  ,''a''™ad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

steel    knuckles   and    couplers 11.25  to  1175 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17  00  to  17  50 

Steel  axle   turnings 7.75  to  8!25 

Machine  shop   turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

XT°-  i  ^ushe  ing 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  2  busheling.                7.2510  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..      8.50  to  9  00 

Boiler  punchliigs 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap.    12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.25  to  10  75 

Railroad    malleable 11  00  to  ll'so 

Agricultural   malleable loiso  to  ll!oO 

Pipes    and   flues 8.75  to  9.25 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14  00  to  14  50 

Steel  angle  bars n.oo  to  lllso 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  4,  1911.— (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — A  few  fair-sized  inquiries  have  come  out 
during  the  holiday  season.  A  central  Ohio  melter  is  asking 
for  1000  to  1500  tons  of  No.  2  Northern  foundry,  and  a 
Missouri  stove  maker  wants  about  2000  tons  of  Southern 
foundry,  both  for  first  half  shipment.  The  past  week's  sales 
include  two  lots  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  for  first  half 
shipment,  booked  at  $11,  Birmingham.  One  of  these  was 
for  1200  tons  for  a  Northwestern  consumer,  and  the  other 
called  for  1000  tons  for  an  Indiana  manufacturer.  A  few 
small  orders  for  foundry  and  one  for  gray  forge  were  also 
booked,  practically  all  for  spot  shipment!  It  is  predicted 
that  the  next  30  days  will  show  a  shifting  to  activity 
among  the  foundries.  Several  that  have  been  busy  lately 
are  now  experiencing  a  dull  period,  while  others  who  have 
been  almost  idle  are  reported  to  have  secured  contracts  that 
will  keep  them  operating  for  some  time  ahead.  All  sales 
agencies  state  that  foundry  stocks  are  much  lower  now  than 
on  January  1  of  last  year,  but  the  difference  is  not  enough 
to  offset  the  increased  tonnage  piled  on  furnace  yards.  The 
settlement  made  with  the  local  Iron  Molders'  Union  last 
week  provided  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages  and 
averts  a  strike  that  was  to  have  been  called  this  week, 
which  would  probably  have  inconvenienced  the  stove  manu- 
facturers in  this  section  more  than  any  other  class  of 
foundries.  Prices  remain  at  $11,  Birmingham,  and  $14, 
Ironton,  for  Southern  and  Northern  No.  2  foundry  for  first 
quarter  delivery,  and  quite  a  number  of  producers  are  will- 
ing to  take  on  first  half  business  at  these  figures.  Based  on 
freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from 
Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first 
quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75  to  $15  '5 

Southern  coke.  N'o.  2  foundrv 14  25  to  14  75 

Southern  coke,  .\o.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14  25 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundrv 13.50  to  14  00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75  to  15  25 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 14.25  to  14  75 

Southern    gray    forge 13.00  to  13.50 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 1S.20  to  18  70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70  to  16  "0 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20  to  15^70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70  to  15.20 

Standard    Southern    car    wheel 25.25  to  25!75 

Lake   Superior  car  wheel 19.50  to  20.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — It  is  known  that  quite  a  number  of  foundry  con- 
tracts are  expiring,  but  the  foundries  are  extremely  slow  in 
making  new  contracts  just  now  and  most  of  them  are  buy- 
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ing  Just  euough  to  cany  on  their  work.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed iu  all  fields  and  the  premium  for  spot  furnace  in 
the  Wise  County  district,  previously  reported,  is  not  now 
being  obtained.  Furnace  coke  from  Connellsville,  \Vise 
County  and  Pocahontas  ovens  is  quoted  around  $1.45  to 
$1.55  for  immediate  shipment  and  at  $1.05  to  $1.85  on  con- 
tracts. B'oundry  coke  is  still  available  at  $2  for  spot  ship- 
ment and  around  $2.25  on  contracts  in  all  three  fields. 
These  prices  are  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — The  holiday  season  has  cut  in  this 
branch  of  business  and  there  is  very  little  doing  in  any  line, 
although  inquiries  are  coming  in  and  the  outlook  for  this 
year  is  very  good.  Buyers  seem  disposed  to  wait  on  the 
result  of  the  proposed  manufacturers'  conference  in  New 
York  January  11.  Warehouse  prices  on  structural  material 
remain  around  1.75c.  to  l.S5c.  Some  small  hoop  and  band 
business  was  booked  last  week. 

Old  Material. — The  situation  has  not  improved  and 
local  scrap  dealers  do  not  anticipate  any  change  until  there 
is  an  advance  in  pig  iron.  It  is  rumored  that  some  dealers 
are  shading  prices,  but  this  action  does  not  seem  to  have 
brought  them  any  business.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers' 
yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1   railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel   turnings,   net   ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.   1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Burnt  scrap,   net   ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old   iron  axles,  net   ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  22.50  to  23.50 

Old    car   wheels,    gross    ton 12.00  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton...  12.00  to  12.50 


Philadelphia 

PHrL.\DELPJii.\,  Pa.,  January  3,  1911. 

While  some  good  business  is  pending  in  pig  iron,  sales 
have  been  confined  mostly  to  small  lots.  Little  new  business 
has  come  out  in  finished  materials,  buyers  awaiting  further 
developments.  No  price  concessions  are  heard  of  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  has  been  little  movement  in  old  material. 
Moderate  coke  transactions  are  reported,  principally  for  spot 
shipment,  for  which  prices  are  easier. 

Iron  Ore. — Importations  at  this  port  during  1910  aggre- 
gated 1,165,961  tons,  valued  at  $3,-416.199,  exceeding  all 
previous  records.  One  cargo  of  low  phosphorus  ore  has  been 
recently  taken  by  a  producer  in  this  district,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  market  for  a  further  quantity.  Generally 
speaking,  however,   the  market  is  extremely  dull. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  have  been  on  a  rather  small 
scale.  The  inquiry  reported  last  week  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  is  still  unclosed,  although  expected  to  be 
placed  before  the  week  end.  The  only  other  large  inquiries 
are  from  tlie  cast  iron  pipe  foundries,  one  being  in  the  mar- 
ket for  10,000  tons,  while  another  would  take  a  somewhat 
smaller  amoimt.  Producers,  however,  are  disinclined  to  take 
orders  for  large  blocks  of  iron  for  forward  delivery  at  the 
ruling  level,  although  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  orders  at 
current  prices  for  shipment  during  the  next  30  or  60  days. 
Further  curtailment  of  pig  iron  production  is  being  consid- 
ered. One  Alburtis  stack  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Company  was 
blown  out  during  the  week.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association,  which  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  last  week,  stocks  on  band  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  double  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  repre- 
senting, however,  but  a  trifle  less  than  two  weeks'  output 
of  the  entire  capacity  of  the  furnaces  represented  by  the 
membership  of  the  association.  Sales  of  both  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  foundry  irons  have  been  light.  There 
has  been  no  movement  reported  in  forge  iron.  Little  de- 
mand for  steel  making  grades  has  come  out.  The  same  in- 
terest which  has  recently  been  in  the  market  for  basic,  at  a 
price,  would  buy  if  its  views  were  met,  but  producers  will 
make  no  concessions  from  $14.75.  delivered,  for  forward 
shipment,  although  a  moderate  lot  of  prompt  basic  might 
be  had  at  a  slightly  lower  figure.  Several  sales  of  small 
lots  of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported  at  the  market.  The 
following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  standard  brands,  de- 
livered in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity,  during  the  first 
.quarter  and  in  instances  the  first  half  of  the  year : 

Eastein  rennsvlvania.  No.  2  X  foundry. $15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Tennsvlvania.  No.  2  nlain 15.00  to  15.25 

Vi-guiia,  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Vireinin.   No.   2    plain 15.80  to  16.00 

■Porge    14.25  to  14.50 

Basic    14.75 

Standard  low  phosphorus 22.00  to  22.50 

Ferroalloys. — Consumers  of  ferromanganese  in  this  ter- 
ritory show  practically  no  interest  in  the  market.  Prices 
for  80  per  cent,  are  nominally  quoted  at  $38.25  to  $38.50, 
Baltimore,  according  to  delivery.  A  sharper  demand  for 
50  per  cent,   ferrosilicon  is  reported,  both   in  .small  prompt 


lots  and  moderate  quantities  for  extended  shipment.  For 
prompt  shipment  it  commands  $50,  Philadelphia,  while  for 
forward  delivery  $55  or  less  might  be  done. 

Billets. — Little  new  business  comes  out  except  in  small 
lots  for  prompt  shipment.  Prices  are  unchanged,  not  enough 
business  developing  to  test  the  market.  Basic  open  hearth 
rolling  billets  are  quoted  at  $25.40,  delivered  in  this  district, 
with  ordinary  forging  billets  at  $28,  Eastern  mill.  By  a 
transposition  in  the  type  last  week  an  error  was  made  in 
quoting  rolling  billets  at  $24.50,  the  correct  price  having 
been   $25.40. 

Plates. — Few  inquiries  of  any  size  are  reported,  con- 
sumers coming  into  the  market,  as  a  rule,  for  small  imme- 
diate requirements.  Mills  in  this  territory  report  prices  for 
ordinary  plates  as  being  firmly  maintained  at  1.55c.,  delivered 
iu  tills  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — The  current  demand  is  small. 
Several  propositions  of  moderate  size  are  under  negotiation, 
but  show  no  haste  iu  closing.  Quotations  of  Eastern  makers 
are  unchanged,  the  3.55c.  minimum  for  plain  shapes  deliv- 
ered in   this  territory   being  maintained. 

Sheets. — Mills  in  this  vicinity  have,  for  the  most  part, 
resumed  operations  on  orders  accumulated  during  the  holi- 
day suspension,  but  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  a  con- 
tinued demand,  as  order  books  are  not  in  very  good  shape. 
Eastern  mills  hold  prices  firmly,  the  following  range  being 
quoted  for  early  shipment :  Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c. :  Nos.  22  to 
24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. :  No.  27,  2.80c. :  No.  28, 
2.90c. 

Bars. — Business  has  been  light  and  the  market  shows 
little  indication  of  immediate  betterment.  Prices  of  either 
refined  iron  or  sieel  bars  show  little  change,  the  former 
being  quoted  at  1.32i.ic.  to  \A'2^m'-  and  the  latter  1.55c., 
delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Coke. — Recent  purchases  have  been  principally  confined 
to  prompt  lots.  Several  moderate  quantities  of  furnace  coke 
for  .January  delivery  have  been  taken  by  Eastern  furnaces 
at  $1.45.  at  oven,  although  forward  coke  is  held  at  $1.50  to 
$1.65.  Prompt  foundry  coke  is  easy  at  .*2.  at  oven,  while 
$2.20  to  $2.35  is  quoted  for  forward  shipment.  The  follow- 
ing range  of  prices  per  net  ton,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards 
iu  this  district,  extending  over  the  first  half  of  the  year,  is 
named : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke $3.75  to  $3.90 

Foundry   coke 4.20  to    4.40 

Mountaiu  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.05 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill.  Occasional- carload  and  smaller  lots  have  been 
sold,  usually  material  that  had  to  be  moved,  and  in  many 
grades  not  euough  business  has  been  done  to  establish  a 
market.  Quotations  therefore  are  to  a  large  extent  nominal. 
The  following  range,  however,  about  represents  sellers'  ideas 
of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from 
Philadelphia  rauging  from  45c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton  : 

No.  1  steel  scrap  and  crops $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerclling 15.50  to  16.00 

Low  phosphorus 18.00  to  18.50 

Old  steel  .ixles 19.50  to  20.00* 

Old   iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50' 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

Wrought  iron  pipe 12.25  to  12.75 

No.   1    force  liri' 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  2  light  irun 7.00  to  7.50 

Wrought   turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

Cast   borhigs 8.00  to  8.50 

Macbinerv  cast 14.00  to  14.50 

Itailroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Grate   bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate • 10.00  to  10.50 

'  Nominal. 


Birmingham 


Birmingham,  At. a.,  January  2,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  business  transacted  in  this  market  the 
past  week  was  not  of  sulEcient  volume  to  indicate  definitely 
any  change  in  the  attitude  of  any  parties  concerned.  Report 
was  made  only  of  the  sale  of  carloads  to  lots  of  100  tons 
for  prompt  shipment,  with  the  aggregate  engaged  very  lim- 
ited. A  schedule  of  prices  based  on  $11.  Birmingham,  is 
being  adhered  to  for  prompt  shipments  or  deliveries  during 
the  first  quarter,  with  an  advance  of  50c.  per  ton  over  that 
basis  generally  asked  for  second  quarter  shipments.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  certain  of  the  leading  producers  have  re- 
vised quotations  to  a  basis  of  $11  for  deliveries  to  cover  the 
entire  first  half,  but  such  reports  cannot  be  confirmed  through 
the  regular  sources.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
round  tonnage  offers  at  such  figures  would  be  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  producing  interests.  The  reports  concern- 
ing a  concession  from  $11  in  a  strictly  cash  transaction  for 
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prompt  or  comparatively  early  deliveries  are  given  credence, 
with  the  tonnage  available  under  those  conditions  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  interest  only.  At  this  time 
no  figures  are  available  to  show  the  aggregate  of  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  January  1,  and  by  reason  of  the  changes  in 
■operations  during  December  an  estimate  c^mnot  be  arrived 
a.t  with  accuracy.  It  is  understood  that  an  additional  fur- 
nace, not  heretofore  mentioned,  is  to  be  blown  out  at  an  early 
■date,  with  only  12  stacks  in  the  Birmingham  district  proper 
now  being  operated  on  foundry  iron.  The  operations  on 
basic  iron  have  been  reduced  to  two  stacks  in  this  district. 
The  resumption  of  operations  at  foundries  closed  for  the 
holidays  has  been  quite  equal  to  expections  so  far  and  a  very 
heavy  movement  from  furnace  yards  is  already  under  way. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — ^•o  announcement  has  yet  been  made 
as  to  the  dates  for  lettings  of  tonnage  now  considered  in 
sight  and  because  of  the  season  the  requirements  for  mainte- 
nance work  are  very  light.  The  producing  interests  have 
been  chiefly  interested  the  past  week  in  the  taking  of  in- 
ventories, &c.,  and  little  interest  in  market  conditions  has 
been  manifested.  From  the  data  so  far  in  hand  it  is  judged 
that  the  aggregate  of  stocks  on  hand  January  1  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  shown  for  January  1,  1910, 
although  the  outlook  is  considered  more  favorable  than  at 
this  time  one  year  ago.  Without  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  quote  nominal  prices  as  unchanged,  as  follows  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $19  to  $19.."j0  ;  S  to  12  in., 
$18  to  $18.50;  over  12-in.,  aver.fge  $17,  with  the  usual  $1 
per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — This  market  does  not  show  signs  of  an 
improvement,  with  all  parties  concerned  apparently  content 
to  await  further  developments.  The  transactions  reported 
for  the  past  week  consisted  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  250  tons 
•of  light  cast  to  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements 
and  25  tons  of  stove  plate  to  a  local  foundry.  A  local  mill 
is  understood  to  be  in  the  market  for  250  tons  of  wrought 
scrap,  but  the  price  offered  is  not  considered  satisfactory. 
We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  as  follows  per  gross  ton, 
i.o.b.  cars  here : 

Old    iron    axles .«14.00  to  $14.50 

Old    iron    rails 12.00  to  12.50 

Old    steel    iixles 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2   railroad   wrougnt 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    country 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    2    eountrv 7.00  to  7.50 

No.   1    machinery 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   steel 10.00  to  10.50 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard    car    wheels 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 7.50  to  8.00 

■*-'-¥■ • 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  January  3,  1011. 
Iron  Ore.- — The  movement  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  1910  prices  on  Lake  Superior  ores  during  1911,  which 
appears  to  have  originated  among  Eastern  consumers,  is 
meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  approval  from  furnace  com- 
panies in  the  Central  West.  In  fact,  it  can  be  quite  safely 
said  that  the  only  advocates  of  lower  prices  on  ores  among 
the  consumers  are  those  interests,  few  in  number,  that  did 
not  over  buy  last  year,  and  consequently  will  have  only  a 
small  tonnage  of  ore  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  navigation 
May  1.  A  reduction  in  prices  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  such  consumers  as  compared  with  furnace  companies 
that  will  have  enough  1910  ore  to  last  them  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  year.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  enough  1910  ore  left  over  after  May  1  to  fill  ■lO  per 
cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the  consumers  for  the  season 
of  1911,  and  furnacemen  see  an  immense  loss  in  value  of 
their  stocks  should  a  price  reduction  of  even  50  cents  a  ton 
be  made.  Some  of  the  furnacemen  believe  not  only  that 
last  year's  prices  should  be  maintained,  but  that  the  ore 
firms  should  get  toegther  at  once  and  fix  prices  at  last  year's 
basis.  Such  action,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  only  dispose  of 
the  uncertainty  about  prices,  but  would  also  tend  to  strength- 
en the  pig  iron  market.  Ore  firms,  however,  show  no  dis- 
position to  change  their  policy  of  refraining  from  taking 
action  on  prices  until  consumers  get  ready  to  buy,  which  is 
not  expected  to  be  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  at 
least.  One  statement  regarding  the  191.1  prices  can  be  made 
quite  positively,  and  that  is  that  whenever  the  ore  com- 
panies decide  to  fix  the  prices  they  will  be  firmly  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  In  other  words,  what  is  regarded 
as  a  mistake  made  in  1907,  when  it  was  announced  late  in 
the  year  that  the  price  of  that  year  would  be  maintained 
the  following  year,  but  a  decline  of  50  cents  a  ton  became 
effective  when  actual  buying  started  the  next  spring,  will 
not  be  repeated.  In  spite  of  a  published  denial,  the  report 
that  was  made  in  The  Iron  Age  of  December  22,  that  some 
reservation   of  1911  ore  had  been  made,   was   correct,  such 


reservations  coming  from  independent  concerns  having  no 
affiliation  with  ore  companies.  We  quote  prices  as  follows : 
Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 ;  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;   Jlesaba   non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron.- — Only  a  few  sales  of  small  lots  are  reported. 
New  inquiries,  also,  are  scarce  and  for  small  tonnages. 
Some  inquiries  that  came  out  during  December  are  still 
pending,  purchasing  having  been  deferred  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  these  are  expected  to  result  in  the 
placing  of  some  business  during  the  next  two  weeks.  The 
foundry  trade  is  not  active  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
consumers  who  have  not  already  bought  for  their  first 
quarter  or  first  half  requirements  will  wait  until  they  see 
how  business  is  going  to  start  up  in  the  new  year  before 
coming  into  the  market.  Local  furnaces  are  adhering  to 
$14,  at  furnace,  for  local  delivery,  but  this  price  is  being 
shaded  for  outside  shipment.  Shipments  from  furnaces  are 
still  somewhat  light  owing  to  hold-up  orders  during  inven- 
tory taking.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half  we 
quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

B^jssemer $15.90 

Northern  fcnnory.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray  forge 13.90 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — No  local  inquiries  for  furnace  coke  are  pending, 
and  consumers  of  foundry  grades  are  nearly  all  under  con- 
tract for  the  first  half.  Prices  remain  about  stationary. 
We  quote  standard  furnace  coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  per  net 
ton.  at  oven,  for  spot  shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $1.85  for  the 
first  half.  Best  grades  of  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry 
coke  are  held  at  $2  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for 
the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and- Steel. — While  some  of  the  selling 
agencies  rejjort  about  as  good  a  volume  of  orders  as  during 
the  few  preceding  weeks,  consumers  generally  are  holding 
off  as  much  as  pos.sible,  and  about  all  of  the  new  orders  and 
specifications  are  for  immediate  requirements.  With  the 
possibility  of  lower  prices,  only  a  limited  amount  of  business 
is  looked  for  until  after  the  conference  of  steel  manufacturers 
in  New  York  January  11.  Selling  agencies  are  firmly  main- 
taining prices  on  steel  bars,  structural  material  and  plates. 
The  demand  for  sheets  is  so  light  that  prices  have  not  been 
tested  in  this  market  recently  and  regular  quotations  are 
being  generally  adhered  to.  Some  new  structural  work  is 
being  figured  on  and  reports  indicate  that  some  fabricators 
are  quoting  very  low  prices.  X  large  amount  of  structural 
work  is  in  prospect  in  this  vicinity,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  will  probably  be  contracted  for  before  spring.  Bids 
have  been  received  for  an  addition  to  the  Y.  51.  C.  A.  build- 
ing and  for  the  Peninsular  Savings  Bank  building  in  Detroit, 
each  requiring  about  400  tons.  Contracts  are  expected  short- 
ly from  Ohio  fabricators  for  about  2000  tons  for  bridge 
work.  The  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  will 
be  built  this  year  and  completed  in  time  for  operation  at 
the  opening  of  the  1912  season.  The  demand  for  iron  bars 
continues  light,  but  local  mills  are  getting  enough  orders  to 
keep  them  running  at  somewhat  over  half  their  full  capacit.v. 
We  quote  iron  bars  at  1.30c.  to  l.S.oc,  at  mill. 

Old  Material- — The  market  continues  dull  and  prices 
generally  are  weak.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  sales  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  quotations  on  a  number  of 
grades  are  only  nominal.  Dealers  claim  that  Canton  and 
Sharon  mills  refuse  to  pay  over  $13.50  for  heavy  melting 
steel,  and  a  reduction  of  25  cents  a  ton  on  this  grade  is 
noted.  It  is  expected  that  the  embargo  on  scrap  that  has 
been  in  force  by  the  Otis  Steel  Company  for  the  past  month 
will  be  lifted  this  week.  Railroad  lists  this  week  include 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  the  Erie  to  close  .lanuary  5. 
and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  on  which  bids  were  received 
.Tanuary  3.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland, 
are  as  follows : 

Old   steel    rails $1.3.75  to  $14.25 

Old  Iron  rails 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  car  axles 1 0.50  to  20.00 

Heavy    melting   steel 12.50  to  12.75 

Old  car  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  2:j.50 

Agricultural   malleable 1 1.75  to  12.00 

Kailroad    malleable l.S.OO  to  ia.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings 6.00  to  6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings...  6.50  to  7.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

No.   1    biisheling 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.50  to  1.3.00 

No,  1  cast 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Bimdled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 
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San  Francisco 

?A.N  Francisco,  December  28,  1910. 
The  attention  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  is  oc- 
cupied at  present  with  stock-taking.  A  fair  tonnage  was 
booked  in  some  departments  during  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, but  in  general  the  market  was  quiet  throughout  De- 
cember. The  outlook  for  1911  is  felt  to  be  rather  uncertain, 
and  buying  is  likely  to  continue  on  a  conservative  scale  for 
at  least  a  month  or  two.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  over  the 
absence  of  rain  in  California,  and  buyers  are  also  inclined 
to  hold  off  until  they  feel  more  definitely  assured  as  to  the 
tendency  of  prices.  There  are  many  favorable  features, 
however,  as  supplies  on  this  coast  have  been  greatly  reduced 
in  the  last  few  months,  while  conditions  in  the  oil,  mining 
and  other  large  industries  are  better  than  for  some  time. 
Municipal  improvements  are  planned  on  a  large  scale  by 
most  cities,  and  there  are  prospects  of  some,  increase  over 
1910  in  building. 

Bars. — The  movement  throughout  the  year  has  been 
somewhat  below  expectations,  yet  preparations  for  stock- 
taking show  that  supplies  in  the  hands  of  merchants  are  not 
burdensome.  One  firm,  which  has  received  considerable 
foreign  material  recently,  has  about  the  only  large  stock 
carried  here.  There  is  little  demand,  and  while  some  busi- 
ness of  a  sorting-up  nature  is  expected  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  buyers  are  disposed  to  hold  off  from  the  market  for 
a  month  or  two.  By  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  West- 
ern Steel  Corporation,  Seattle,  will  be  able  to  ship  all  sizes 
of  bars.  The  outlook  for  soft  steel  appears  a  little  uncer- 
tain for  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  reinforcing  material 
should  be  in  good  demand.  Local  merchants  have  again 
reduced  their  prices  and  now  quote  bars  from  store,  San 
Francisco,  at  2.10c.  for  iron,  and  2.30c.  for  steel. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricators  are  disappointed  at 
the  tonnage  booked  in  December  for  work  in  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity,  as  the  letting  of  large  contracts  has  been  great- 
ly delayed,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  anything  of  any  moment 
will  come  out  until  next  week.  The  bid  on  the  Lowell  High 
School  was  rejected,  and  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
plan,  and  the  Masonic  Temple  contract  is  being  held  over 
from  week  to  week.  The  general  contract  has  been  let  on  a 
court  house  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  but  the  steel  work  has  no: 
been  awarded.  Excavation  plans  have  arrived  for  the  Oak- 
land city  hall,  and  an  inquiry  for  the  steel  is  expected  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  The  situation  has  also  been  rather  quiet  at 
other  coast  points,  but  there  will  be  considerable  figuring  at 
Los  Angeles  next  month.  A  number  of  new  plans  are  an- 
nounced for  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  but  little  of  the 
work  is  actually  in  sight.  The  contract  on  Hale  Bros.'  de- 
partment store,  however,  is  fairly  certain  to  be  let  shortly. 
Plans  have  been  filed  for  a  large  building  for  Lipman,  Wolfe 
&  Co.'s  department  store  at  Portland,  Ore.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Tivoli  Theatre  in 
San  Francisco.  A  site  has  been  purchased  for  a  large  ar- 
mory for  the  National  Guard  of  California,  and  the  building 
will  probably  be  erected  in  1911.  Plans  have  been  accepted 
for  a  large  eight  story  building  for  the  German  societies  of 
San  Francisco.  The  Guaranty  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of 
Sacramento  will  let  contracts  next  spring  for  a  $125,000 
building.  A  large  bridge  is  to  be  erected  shortly  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Beams  and  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  from  store,  San 
Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2.60c. 

Rails. — The  movement  has  been  fairly  well  sustained  for 
the  year-end  period,  though  no  especially  large  business 
has  been  transacted  in  the  last  few  weeks.  A  few  of  the 
smaller  roads  in  this  district  are  taking  figures  on  their  pros- 
pective requirements,  and  a  few  substantial  orders  are  ex- 
pected during  the  first  quarter,  though  the  principal  tonnage, 
aside  from  the  material  used  by  the  transcontinental  lines, 
■will  be  required  in  small  lots  for  logging  and  other  short 
lines.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  business  may 
materialize  shortly  on  some  of  the  projected  interurban  lines 
in  central  California.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a  three-mile 
railway  along  the  ocean  beach  in  San  Francisco.  Following 
a  change  in  control,  considerable  development  work  is  ex- 
period  on  the  lines  of  the  Oakland  Traction  Company  and 
the  Key  Route  in  Oakland.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  now 
actively  at  work  an  the  survey  of  a  new  line  over  Tehachapi 
Pass,  and  is  also  surveying  for  a  number  of  branches  in 
northern  California,  to  tap  numerous  mines,  quarries  and 
timber  districts. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — There  is  a  renewal  of  inquiry  for 
tank  plates,  sheet  pipe,  &c.,  for  oil  and  gas  interests.  The 
Independent  Oil  Producers"  Agency  is  making  arrangements 
for  a  large  increase  of  storage  capacity  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  and  one  of  the  largest  oil  interests  has  made 
financial  arrangements  which  will  enable  it  to  proceed  on 
a  large  scale  with  projected  storage  and  pipe  line  projects. 
A  number  of  the  gas  companies  in  southern  California  have 
been  consolidated,  and  are  preparing  to  add  materially  to  the 


capacity  of  their  plants.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  have  taken  a 
contract  to  erect  a  gas  holder  of  6,000,000  cu.  ft  capacity 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  The  city  of 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  has  taken  bids  on  6000  ft.  of  20-in., 
14-gauge  sheet  steel  pipe. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  recent  movement  in  northern  and 
central  California  has  been  entirely  of  a  distributive  nature, 
and  there  is  little  demand  at  the  moment.  Most  of  the 
jobbers  have  reduced  their  stocks,  however,  and  a  general 
sorting-up  movement  is  expected  during  the  next  month, 
though  dealers  are  not  disposed  to  buy  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Increasing  inquiries  are  coming  from  southern  California 
and  the  oil  fields,  and  some  large  orders  both  for  casing  and 
line  pipe  are  expected.  The  production  of  oil  is  still  cur- 
tailed and  will  be  until  greater  storage  and  transportation 
facilities  can  be  provided,  though  new  development  work  is 
more  active  than  for  some  time.  The  absence  of  rain  has 
made  delivery  to  the  oil  fields  possible  at  a  much  later  date 
than  usual. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — According  to  plans  now  being  formed 
by  southern  California  interests,  a  heavy  tonnage  of  gas 
pipe  will  be  required  during  the  year.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  working  on  plans  for  a  high  pressure  system, 
similar  to  that  being  installed  in  San  Francisco,  but  will 
not  be  ready  to  place  its  order  for  some  time.  Several 
northern  gas  plants  have  been  acquired  by  the  ByllesBy 
interests  of  Chicago,  and  preliminary  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  many  extensions.  The  town  of  Vallejo,  Cal., 
will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  1120  lengths  of  12-in.  and 
340  lengths  of  S-in.  pipe.  The  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
receive  bids  January  10  for  about  5792  tons  of  pipe,  of 
which  1383  tons  will  be  30-in.,  745  tons  16-in.,  and  485  tons 
12-in.     Fifty  tons  of  specials  will  also  be  required. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  on  foundry  pig  iron  has 
been  without  feature,  as  current  requirements  are  small  and 
melters  show  no  inclination  to  buy  anything  until  some 
time  in  January.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  business  has 
yet  resulted  from  the  recent  inquiry  for  basic  iron.  Prices 
are  entirely  nominal  and  unchanged. 

Old  Material. — No  large  transactions  have  been  closed 
recently,  and  steel  melting  scrap  is  the  only  line  which  re- 
ceives much  attention.  A  number  of  good  inquiries  for 
this  material  have  come  up,  and  some  large  contracts  for 
delivery  through  the  year  are  expected  early  in  January. 
The  price  is  nominally  as  before,  $12.50  per  gross  ton,  but 
there  is  a  very  firm  undertone  to  the  market.  Cast  scrap 
is  quiet,  but  firmly  held  at  $18  per  net  ton.  Wrought 
scrap  is  quoted  at  $13.50  and  rerolling  rails  at  $15,  both 
per  net  ton. 


The  Union  Iron  Works  Company,  San  Francisco,  will 
move  its  downtown  offices  January  1  from  320  Market 
street  to  the  Insurance  Building,  California  and  Battery 
streets. 

♦-•-• 

St.   Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  2,  1911. 

In  common  with  other  centers,  the  attention  of  St.  Louis 
manufacturei-s,  wholesale  merchants  and  brokers  has  mainly 
been  engrossed  with  inventories  and  accounts,  and  but  little 
new  business  in  any  line  was  booked  the  past  week.  The 
receipts  of  pig  iron  at  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1910  were 
321.070  tons ;  of  coke,  191,190  tons,  as  shown  by  railroad 
statistics. 

Pig  Iron. — Not  much  in  the  way  of  new  business  was 
expected  of  the  closing  week  of  the  year  and  but  one  house 
had  anything  to  report.  Specifications  on  contracts  have 
come  along  quite  freely  and  we  hear  of  no  requests  to  hold 
shipments,  whereas  at  the  corresponding  time  a  year  ago 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  such  requests,  owing  to  over- 
buying. There  has  been  considerable  hand-to-mouth  buying 
during  the  past  two  or  three  months,  and  sellers  predict 
upon  this,  together  with  free  shipment  on  contracts,  that 
an  improvement  in  the  demand  can  reasonably  be  expected 
early  in  the  present  month.  Some  of  the  leading  houses  are 
inclined  to  feel  firmer  in  their  views  from  the  tenor  of  ad- 
vices from  the  furnaces  which  they  represent.  On  the  other 
hand,  merchant  sellers  believe  that  the  spread  between  spot 
shipment  and  first  half  contract  iron  will  increase  in  order 
to  induce  buyers  to  take  that  delivery.  We  continue  our 
quotations  for  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  for  shipment  over 
the  first  half,  at  $11,  Birmingham,  though  $11.25  is  asked 
by  some  sellers  for  second  quarter  delivery,  and  concessions 
are  reported  for  spot  shipment. 

Coke. — A  leading  seller  reports  inquiries  from  four  or 
five  large  consumers  aggregating  1.50  cars  of  Connellsville 
foundry  coke,  which  likely  will  be  closed  during  the  next  10 
days.  There  is  no  complaint  of  shortage  of  cars,  and  con- 
tract specifications  are  being  furnished  satisfactorily.     We 
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quote  stanlard  72  hr.,  Connellsville  foundry,  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  oven,  according  to  quantity  and  delivery. 
Old  Material. — Owing  to  tlie  weakness  of  the  market 
through  lack  of  demand,  cancellations  of  contracts  failing  of 
shipment  according  to  agreement  are  being  experienced. 
There  are  no  features  of  interest  to  report  other  than  the 
two  small  offerings  by  local  railroads  as  follows :  Missouri- 
Pacific,  500  tons :  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  250  tons, 
miscellaneous  scrap.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.   St.  Louis : 

Old    iron    rails ■ $12.00  to  $12.50 

Old   steel    rails,    reroUing 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  £t 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 24.00  to  24.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 


The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  flsh  plates $11.00 

Iron   car   axles 18.00 

Steel    car    axles 17.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 11.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.50 

Railway    springs 10.00 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50 

No.   1    dealers'   forge 9.00 

Mixed    borings 4.50 

No.   1    busheling 10.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50 

No.   1   cast  scrap 11.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00 

Railroad    malleable 8.50 

Agricultural    malleable 8.00 

Pipes   and   ilues 8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50 

Railroad   grate    bars 8.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 7.00 


to  $11.50 
to  18.50 
to  17.50 
to  12.00 
to  11.00 
to  10.50 
to  16.00 
to  9.50 
to  5.00 
to  10.50 
to  9.00 
to  12.00 
to  9.50 
9.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.00 
8.50 
7.50 


northern  section  of  the  city,  taking  about  2000  tons  of 
structural  steel,  besides  large  quantities  of  concrete  rein- 
forcing material.  In  Toronto  the  citizens  are  voting  this 
week  on  the  proposition  to  construct  a  steel  viaduct  across 
Rosedale  Ravine,  for  which  a  large  tonnage  of  structural 
material  will  be  required.  Bids  are  soon  to  be  received  for 
steel  for  Jenss  Brothers'  store  and  office  building,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  for  which  a  small  tonnage  will  be  required,  and  a 
steel  frame  church  at  Syracuse.  The  Rochester  Structural 
Steel  Company  has  received  contract  for  steel  tor  R.  T. 
French  &  Co.'s  warehouse,  Rochester,  180  tons,  and  the 
Seneca  Engineering  Company  for  a  small  tonnage  for  the 
Sigma  Nu.  Fraternity  Building,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Old  Material. — The  market  is  absolutely  stagnant, 
practically  no  demand  having  developed  in  any  line  during 
the  week,'  and  only  a  limited  delivery  being  accepted  on  con- 
tract.s.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  almost  entirely  nominal. 
We  quote  as  follows  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting   steel ^^l-"^  *"  ^}=-?5 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.00  to 

No.    1    railroad   wrought IgOQ  ^^ 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap  13. 7o  to 

Old  steel  axles '. 1 8.50  to 

Old   iron    axles 23.00  to 

Old    car    wheels 14.00  to 

Railroad    malleable 13  00  to 

Boiler    plate ,SI'^  '° 

Locomotive  grate   bars 


The  St.  Louis  Termiual  Electric  Railway  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  extra 
capital  is  required  in  the  construction  of  six  miles  of  track- 
age to  Venice  and  Granite  City,  111.  This  is  the  McKinley 
system,  which  is  incorporated  in  Missouri  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  plans'  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Bonds  will  be 
issued  to  cover  the  additional  requirements  on  both  sides. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Passive  conditions  continue  to  prevail,  with 
little  interest  manifested  by  bu.vers  and  deliveries  on  con- 
tracts still  held  up  on  account  of  inventories.  It  is  stated 
that  the  market  has  been  cleared  of  the  resale  malleable 
which  was  offered  recently,  the  last  of  it  having  been  taken 
by  a  malleable  iron  eastings  concern  in  Buffalo  territory,  and 
no  malleable  is  now  being  offered  here  at  under  $14..">0.  The 
aggregate  of  inquiry  for  all  grades  for  the  week  between 
the  two  holidays  did  not  total  more  than  5000  tons,  and  the 
only  sales  made  were  in  carload  to  100-ton  lots.  So  little 
business  was  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  definite  schedule 
of  prices ;  but  the  figures  given  below  closely  approximate 
the  market  for  first  quarter  and  half  delivery,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.    1    X    foundry .$14. .=10  to  $15.00 

No.    2    X    foundry 14.25  to  14.7.''i 

No.    2    plain 14.25  to  14.50 

No    3    foundry 14.00  to  14.25 

Gray    forge 14.00  to  14.25 

Malleable   14.50  to  15.00 

Basic    14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal     17.50  to  18.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Most  mills  and  agencies  re- 
port current  business  as  of  small  volume,  with  light  inquiry 
in  all  lines,  with  the  exception  of  structural  material,  in 
which  there  is  some  demand.  There  is  also  some  inquiry 
for  reinforcing  bars  for  concrete  construction.  In  general 
lines  all  orders  that  can  be  held  off  by  purchasers  are  kept 
back  awaiting  definite  developments  in  the  price  situation, 
and  no  one  seems  willing  to  close  contracts  at  the  present 
time,  although  many  buyers  are  anxious  to  have  the  price 
basis  determined  speedily  so  that  business  can  be  proceeded 
with.  The  agency  of  the  leading  interest  reports  the  latest 
mails  are  bringing  increased  inquiry,  showing  a  little  more 
encouraging  outlook.  The  same  agency  also  states  the  ag- 
gregate sales  of  the  office  for  1910  were  the  largest  of  any 
year  in  its  history.  Canadian  buyers,  although  purchasing 
more  freely  than  the  domestic  trade,  are  now  to  some  ex- 
tent holding  off  to  see  what  price  conditions  develop  in  the 
United  States.  In  structural  lines  quite  an  amount  of  new 
business  is  developing.  Plans  are  on  the  boards,  and  figures 
will  soon  be  received  for  a  14-story  office  building  to  be 
erected  here  for  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company,  call- 
ing for  a  good  sized  tonnage  of  steel.  Plans  are  also  being 
prepared  for  a  9-story  office  building  for  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  in  this  city.  An  agreement  has  been 
signed  by  the  Buffalo  Grade  Crossings  Commission  and  the 
Erie    Railroad    for    elimination    of    grade    crossings    in    the 


10.50  to 


17.50 
15.50 
14.25 
19.00 
23.50 
14.50 
13.25 
10.25 
11.00 


Pipe 


9.75  to    10.00 


Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings...      7.00  to 
Clean    cast    borings C.50  to 


■50 

G.75 


New  York 

New  Yokk,  January  4,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Occasionally  an  important  buyer  asks  for  a 
price,  but  the  attitude  of  most  large  consumers  is  one  of 
great  caution.  It  is  admitted  that  prices  are  low  and  that 
some  furnaces  are  at  their  cost  line  or  below,  but  the  sta- 
bility of  the  price  structure  as  affected  by  raw  material 
costs  for  next  year  is  a  factor  to  which  many  are  giving 
consideration.  Small  foundries  as  a  rule  have  all  the  iron 
they  need,  and  some  of  them  are  noticing  rather  more  shrink- 
age in  their  own  business.  Two  cast  iron  pipe  companies 
are  reported  in  the  market  for  a  total  of  16,000  tons.  We 
quote  for  tidewater  delivery  as  follows :  Northern  No.  1 
foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.25;  No.  2 
plain,  if;i4.50  to  $14.75 ;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to 
$15.75:   No.  2,  $15.-25  to  $15.50. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— There  has  been  practically 
no  change  in  the  situation  in  the  last  two  weeks.  All  lines 
are  especially  quiet  during  the  closing  of  the  year's  business. 
Buyers  have  taken  only  what  was  absolutely  needed  to  re- 
plenish stocks,  and  the  placing  of  new  business  has  been 
deferred  on  the  possibility  that  the  new  year  might  bring 
lower  prices.  Thus  far  no  changes  have  been  made  and 
there  is  little  to  indicate  that  any  will  be  made ;  however, 
within  the  next  two  weeks  a  decision  will  probably  be 
reached.  At  present  prices  in  this  territory  are  claimed  to 
be  firmly  maintained.  The  returns  for  the  year  1910  are 
not  all  in,  but  they  will  unquestionably  show  a  falling  oflf 
as  compared  with  1909,  due  principally  to  the  decline  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  year.  Some  manufacturers  in 
certain  lings  may  show  a  slightly  increased  tonnage  for  the 
year,  but  the  lower  average  price  at  which  it  was  sold  will 
still  bring  the  .year's  total  receipts  below  those  of  1909.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  near  future  will  bring  a  read- 
justment of  prices,  the  feeling  is  quite  general  that  little  im- 
provement is  to  be  looked  for  before  February  1,  and  per- 
haps not  then.  It  is  hoped  that  railroad  rate  matters  will 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  shortly  and  that  more  extended 
buying  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  will  result.  They  have 
not  been  very  prominent  in  the  market  for  some  time  and 
it  is  felt  that  they  have  need  for  considerable  material.  The 
New  York  Central  has  lately  taken  bids  on  several  contracts, 
but  no  decisions  have  been  reached  on  those  most  recently 
opened.  Inquiry  for  an  additional  1000  tons  is  now  before 
the  trade  and  bids  will  be  received  until  January  9.  About 
(>00  tons  of  this  material  is  to  be  used  in  a  suburban  station 
adjacent  to  the  new  terminal.  The  Boston  &  Maine  also  has 
an  additional  inquiry  for  about  600  tons  of  bridge  material. 
The  Quebec  Bridge  Commission  has  been  unable  to  agree  and 
the  award  is  indefinitely  postponed.  A  new  board  of  ex- 
perts is  to  be  formed  to  pass  upon  the  points  under  dispute, 
as  important  questions  of  design  are  involved.  Payne  Broth- 
ers were  low  bidders  and  it  is  reported  have  been  awarded 
the  Perth  Amboy  power  house  for  the  Public  Service  Elec- 
tric Company.  Between  800  and  1000  tons  of  steel  will  be 
required.  Levering  &  Garrigues  have  the  contract  for  the 
Sloane  warehouse  building  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty- 
seventh  street,  which  will  require  about  2500  tons.  Whit- 
worth  was  low  bidder  on  the  Appraiser's  Store  in  Boston, 
but  the  price  exceeds  the  appropriation  and  the  building  is 
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likely  to  be  redesigned  and  the  bids  readvertised.  Present 
price  quotations  are  as  follows :  Plain  structural  material, 
plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  1.61a,  and  bar  iron,  1.45c. 
to  1.50c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  from  store.  New 
York,  l.S5c.  to  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Conditions  in  this  branch  of  trade 
continue  quiet.  Carload  lots  of  6-in.  are  quoted  nominally 
at  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — Transactions  are  exceedingly  light  and 
the  market  is  weak.  Quotations  per  gross  ton.  New  York 
and  vicinity,  are  as  follows : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  tor  melting $9.50  to  $10.00 

Heavv  melting  steel  scrap 9..t0  to  lO.OO 

Kelaylng    rails 20..50  to  21.50 

Standard  hammered  iron   car  axies.  .  .  .  20.50  to  21.00 

Old  steel   car   axles 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 11.T5  to  12.25 

Wrought   iron   track  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  long 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1  yard  wrought,   short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light   iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast   borings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought    turnings 5.25  to  5.75 

Wrought   pipe 9.50  to  10.00 

Old  car  wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

No    3   heavv  cast    brol\en   up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove   plate" 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate   bars ■ 8.50  to  9.00 

Malleable   cast 12.00  to  12.50 


Crocker  Brothers,  99  .John  street,  New  York,  with  of- 
fices also  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston,  have  been 
appointed  exclusive  sales  agents,  effective  January  2,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  several  grades  of  foundry  and  forge  pig 
iron  produced  by  the  Central  Iron  &  Coal  Company.  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

<  «  » 

Metal  Market 

New  York,  January  4,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound. 

,- Copper. V                     r Lead. ,  , — Spelter. — , 

Electro-  New           St.  New  St. 

Dec         Lake.        lytic.  Tin.  York.  Louis.  York.  Louis. 

29.'. ..  .13.00         12.75  3S.35  4.50  4.35  5.55  5.40 

30 13.00         12.75  38.45  4.50  4.35  5.55  5.40 

31 13.00         12.75  4.50  4.35  5.55  5.40 

Jan. 

3        ..13.00         12.75  39.40  4.50  4.35  5.55  5.40 

4 13.00         12.75  39.55  4.50  4.35  5.55  5.40 

Large  sales  of  pig  tin  have  been  made  this  week  at 
higher  prices  than  at  any  time  in  1910.  The  demand  for 
copper  is  so  light  that  prices  are  decidedly  nominal.  Spelter 
continues  to  decline.     Lead  is  firm  but  in  little  demand. 

Copper. — Copper  buyers  seem  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
market.  Holders  show  no  great  desire  to  sell,  and  con- 
sumers are  indifferent.  Lake  copper  is  being  offered  at 
13c.  and  electrolytic  can  be  had  at  12.75c.  It  is  probable 
that  these  prices  might  be  shaded  if  a  good  sale  was  in 
sight.  L.  Yogelstein  &  Co.  furnish  the  figures  of  German 
consumption  of  foreign  copper,  157.088  tons  as  compared 
with  consumption  during  the  same  period  in  1909  of  136,403 
tons.  In  London  to-day  spot  copper  was  sold  for  £56  15s.. 
and  futures  for  £57  10s.  The  sales  amounted  to  350  tons 
of  spot  and  200  tons  of  futures.     The  market  closed  steady. 

Pig  Tin. — On  the  strength  of  statistics  showing  smaller 
Straits  shipments  and  larger  deliveries  during  December, 
the  London  market  advanced  sharply  yesterday  and  at  the 
close  prices  were  £4  17s.  6d.  higher  than  when  the  market 
closed  last  Friday.  There  was  active  buying  here  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  week  by  consumers  who  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase by  their  actual  needs.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  it  is  estimated  that  about  700  tons  of  pig  tin  was 
bought  for  January  and  February  delivery.  Sales  were 
made  yesterday  and  to-day  at  a  higher  price  than  at  any 
time  in  1910.  There  is  an  absence  of  speculation  in  this 
market,  as  many  traders  seem  to  think  that  regardless  of  the 
favorable  statistics  quotations  are  somewhat  inflated.  Fig- 
ures compiled  by  C.  Mayer  of  the  New  York  Metal  Ex- 
change show  that  the  total  visible  supply  on  December  31 
was  3724  tons  below  that  of  December  31,  1909.  Available 
stocks  in  this  country  are  still  concentrated  and  there  is  no 
relief  in  sight  for  the  buyer  for  at  least  30  days.  Pig  tin 
sold  in  New  York  this  afternoon  for  39..55c.  In  London  to- 
day the  market  closed  with  spot  tin  selling  at  £180  12s.  6d. 
and  futures  at  £179  15s.  The  sales  amounted  to  420  tons 
of  spot  and  840  tons  of  futures.     The  market  closed  strong. 

Tin  Plates. — The  tin  plate  situation  is  unchanged.  The 
price  for  100-lb.  coke  plates  is  $3.84. 

Lead. — Prices  are  firm  both  here  and  in  St.  Louis,  but 
demand  is  light.  Outside  sellers  are  meeting  the  quotation 
established  by  the  leading  interest  in  St.  Louis  but  are  ask- 
ing from  3  to  5  points  higher  in  this  market.  The  price 
in  New  York  is  4.50c.,  and  in  St.  Louis,  4.35c. 


Spelter. — The  publication  of  the  Government  report  on 
spelter  tended  to  weaken  the  market,  as  it  was  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  reports  that  the  production  of  spelter  had 
decreased.  The  statistics  show  that  about  12.000  tons  more 
■nas  produced  in  1910  than  in  1909.  while  the  consumption 
was  20,000  tons  less.  The  statistics  arrived  a  little  earlier 
than  had  been  expected  and  they  occasioned  no  little  chagrin 
among  sellers  who  had  previously  declared  stocks  to  be 
scarce.  Buyers  are  taking  so  little  interest  in  the  market 
that  prices  are  practically  nominal.  The  market  to-day  was 
quoted  about  5.55c.,  New  York.  By  shopping  about,  spel- 
ter could  possibly  be  picked  up  at  less  than  that  price.  The 
(Jovernmeut  figures  show  that  the  stocks  on  hand  amounted 
to  about  20,170  tons  December  15. 

Antimony. — Prices  are  lower.  Cookson's  is  quoted  at 
7..5.JC.  :  Ilallett's  at  7.5.5c. ;  Chinese  brands,  7.25c. ;  Hunga- 
rian grades,   from  7c.  up. 

Old  Metals. — Transactions  are  light.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  nominally  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.25  to  12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.00  to  11.25 

Brass,    heavy 8.25  to    8.50 

Brass,    light 7.00  to    7.25 

Heavy    machine  composition 11.00  to  11.25 

Clean  brass  turnings 8.00  to    8.25 

Composition  turnings 9.00  to    9.50 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,   tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.30  to    4.40 

Metals,  St.   Louis,   January  2. — Lead   is  quiet,  quoted 

at  i.SVy-<c.  ;  spelter  is  firmer,  with  a  range  in  price  from 
5.35c.  to  5.4.5c.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  held  at 
.S.SS  to  $40  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  Tin  is  stronger  at  38.6.jc. 
per  pound  ;  antimony  (Cookson's)  unchanged  at  7.85c.:  lake 
copper  ditto  at  13.22^40.:  electrolytic  ditto  at  13.05c..  all 
at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  was  season- 
ably quiet  during  the  past  week. 

Metals,  Chicago,  January  4. — Several  sales  of  easting 
copper  were  made  last  week  at  12%c.  Tin  is  higher. 
Spelter  is  somewhat  steadier.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as 
follows :  Casting  copper,  12%c. ;  lake,  13c.,  in  carloads,  for 
prompt  shipment ;  small  lots,  X^c.  to  %c.  higher :  pig  tin,  car- 
loads. 40c. :  small  lots,  42c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to 
4.50c.,  for  .50-ton  lots ;  corroding.  4.70c.  to  4.75c..  for  50-ton 
lots ;  in  carloads,  2ii:c.  per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.50c.  to 
5..55c. ;  Cookson's  antimony.  10%c.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to 
lOc,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7..50.  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in 
carloads  of  600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less 
than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12%c. ; 
copper  bottoms.  lOt^c. :  copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  lie. ; 
yellow  brass,  9c.  :  lead  pipe,  4t4c. :  zinc,  4%c. :  pewter  No.  1. 
24y2C. ;  tin  foil,  30c. :  block  tin  pipe,  33c. 


New  York  Metal  Market  in  1910 

The  year's  trading  in  the  New  York  metal  market  in  all 
non-ferrous  metals  in  1910  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
With  the  exception  of  sensational  advance  in  pig  tin,  resul- 
ant  of  a  London  corner  combined  with  a  close  concentration 
of  stocks  in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  manipulations  in  the  spelter 
market,  the  trade  has  had  but  little  to  occupy  its  attention 
in  the  way  of  price  fluctuations. 

Copper 

Copper  buying  was  sporadic.  The  history  of  the  year's 
trading  has  been  a  series  of  buying  movements,  followed 
by  deadlocks  between  sellers  and  consumers.  There  were 
few  material  changes  in  copper  quotations,  the  year  closing 
with  quotations  on  lake  and  electrolytic  copper  exactly  Ic. 
per  lb.  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  1910.  In  keeping 
with  the  industrial  boom  in  January,  lake  copper,  which 
had  been  hovering  around  13.75c..  sharply  advanced  to  14c. 
and  electrolytic  was  put  to  13.75c.  On  January  13  lake 
copper  went  to  the  high  price  of  the  year,  14.12M;C.,  and 
electrolytic  was  put  to  13.87%c.  There  was  an  absence  of 
buyers,  as  many  consumers  had  stocked  up  late  in  1909,  and 
regardless  of  the  general  industrial  optimism  the  market 
sagged.  This  condition  existed  through  February,  and  no 
actual  demand  occurred  until  early  in  March,  when  in  a 
single  week  25,000,000  lb.  was  bought.  The  copper  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  very  wisely  did  not  attempt  to  boost 
prices,  and  these  transactions  were  made  at  13.75c.  for  lake 
and  13.3714c.  for  electrolytic.  The  publication  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Copper  Producers'  Association,  which  was  in- 
augurated in  June,  1909.  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
market,  although  about  this  time  the  statistics  were  showing 
a  decrease  in  stocks,  and  exports  were  especially  good.  To- 
ward the  end  of  March  the  market  sagged  and  prices  fell 
off  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  lake  went  down  to 
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13c.  and  electrolytic  was  correspondingly  low.  Consumers 
assumed  a  sudden  change  of  front,  and  there  wa-s  a  rush  to 
buy.  Liberal  orders  were  booked,  amounting  probably  to 
50,000,000  lb.  during  April,  but  the  market  went  up  only 
%c.  and  promptly  fell  back  to  13c.  until  early  in  May,  when 
the  report  again  showed  decreases  in  stocks  and  induced 
consumers  to  trade,  but  the  buying  was  not  very  heavy.  The 
market  then  weakened,  until  in  June  lake  was  down  to 
12.75c.  and  electrolytic  to  12.50c.  Again  consumers  bought 
heavily,  and  it  appeared  plain  to  the  sellers  that  those  using 
the  metal  were  in  a  measure  in  command  of  the  situation 
and  would  buy  only  at  a  low  price.  The  buying  movement 
lasted  no  more  than  10  days,  and  July  saw  a  period  of 
dullness,  during  which  the  metal  went  to  the  low  price  of 
the  year,  lake  being  freely  offered  at  12.62%c.  A  great  deal 
of  copper  was  bought  about  that  time,  and  the  buying  con- 
tinued into  August  even  against  a  rising  market,  as  lake 
was  gradually  advanced  to  13c.  Consumers  refused  to  take 
it  at  that  price  in  quantities  of  any  account,  and  during 
September  there  was  so  little  buying  that  the  market  was 
practically  nominal  and  slid  back  to  12.75c.  for  lake.  In 
October  the  producers'  report  showed  a  decrease  in  stocks, 
and  the  market  began  to  improve  steadily  and  conservatively. 
It  reached  13c.  again  for  lake  in  November  and  remained 
at  that  price  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Not  in  a  number  of 
years  has  there  been  such  an  absence  of  speculation  in  cop- 
per. It  is  apparent  that  the  publication  of  the  producers' 
statistics  has  at  least  tended  to  put  the  market  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

Pig  Tin 

The  history  of  the  pig  tin  movement  can  be  briefly 
told.  There  was  a  succession  of  advances  during  which  the 
price  went  from  33.15c.  on  January  3  to  38.45c.  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  was  a  rise  of  5i/,c.  on  the  price  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1910.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  operations  of 
the  London  syndicate  which  had  consumers  entirely  at  its 
mercy.  Since  late  in  August  available  stocks  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  closely  concentrated  and  in  consequence  con- 
sumers bought  small  quantities  and  only  when  they  were 
driven  by  their  needs.  All  things  considered,  the  market 
here  was  an  unsatisfactory  one  to  both  dealere  and  consum- 
ers. The  leading  consumer  several  times  during  the  year 
lent  its  assistance  toward  putting  the  market  on  a  fair  basis 
for  buyers.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  its  holdings  for 
sale  with  a  view  to  keeping  prices  down,  and  on  two  occa- 
sions exported  stocks  to  Europe  with  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  London  operator's  hold.  Pig  tin  reached  the  high  pric-' 
of  the  year  December  16  when  it  was  quoted  at  -tOc.  a  lb., 
but  that  quotation  was  merely  nominal  as  there  were  bur 
few  transactions. 

Spelter 

Manipulation  in  the  spelter  market  went  far  toward 
keeping  the  consumers  off,  so  that  buying  -was  more  or  less 
desultory  all  the  year.  The  closing  down  of  a  number  of 
spelter  plants  in  the  Kansas  gas  field  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
was  given  as  one  reason  for  a  succession  of  advances  in  quo- 
tations, but  consumers  did  not  seem  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion and  refused  to  buy  at  prices  set  by  those  who  had  the 
metal  to  sell.  In  keeping  with  quotations  on  other  metals, 
except  tin,  spelter  was  at  its  high  point  early  in  the  year. 
It  was  sold  for  6.30c.,  New  York,  and  6.15c.,  St.  Louis  in 
January,  but  because  of  a  decided  lack  of  demand  prices 
gradually   declined   until   early   in   August   when   quotations 


went  down  to  5.20c.,  New  York,  and  5.05c.,  St.  Louis.  Then 
came  the  talk  of  shut  downs  in  the  Kansas  gas  fields,  and 
within  five  weeks  the  metal  went  to  5.60c.;  New  York,  and 
a  corresponding  price  was  established  in  St.  Louis.  There 
was  much  talk  of  6c.  Spelter.  The  producers  declared  that 
they  could  not  sell  the  metal  at  a  profit  less  than  that  price. 
A  deadlock  ensued  which  lasted  until  early  in  December. 
Then  the  sellers  began  to  make  concessions.  Quotations 
gradually  slid  off  and  the  year  closed  with  spelter  being  of- 
fered at  around  5.60c.,  New  York,  and  5.40c.  to  5.45c.,  St. 
Louis,  with  few  takers  at  those  prices. 

Lead 

The  lead  market  carried  little  interest  during  1010. 
Prices  were  kept  fairly  steady,  the  market  being  only  20 
points  lower  on  the  last  business  day  of  the  year  than  it 
was  in  January.  It  opened  at  4.70c.  and  gradually  went 
down  to  4.35c.,  the  low  point  of  the  year,  which  was  reached 
in  May.  From  that  time  on  the  leading  interest  took  charge 
of  the  market  here,  but  outside  sellers  were  in  control  in 
St.  Louis.  The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company 
set  its  price  at  4.40c.,  New  York,  in  August  and  that  was 
maintained  until  November  IS  when  a  further  advance  of  10 
points  was  made.  The  year  closed  with  lead  selling  at 
4.50c..  New  York,  and  4.40c.,  St.  Louis.  There  is  talk  at 
this  time  of  a  seiircity  of  lead  which  seems  to  be  'oorne  our 
by  the  statements  of  leading  producers. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York.  January  4,  1911. 
The  stock  market  has  reversed  its  form  since  last  week's 
report,  and  prices  have  quite  uniformly  moved  upward,  al- 
though the  volume  of  transactions  has  been  light.  The  course 
of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 

AUis-Chalm..   com..      8    -     81,^  Pressed    St..    pref .  .    9"V.-  93t4 

.\llis-Clialm.,  pref 2ft  Railwav  Spr.,  com.   31    -  32 

Beth.    Steel,    com..   28M.-  20  Railwar  Spr.,  pref.   91%-  92 

Beth.    Steel,   pref..   57    -  .5ft  Republic,    com 30    -  30% 

Can,    com 8%-     9%  Reputjilc.    pref 92V.-  92% 

(an.    pref 76    -  77%  SIoss.   com 4914-  4914 

ran  &  Fdry.  com..    49    -  ."1I14  Pipe     com lail 

Car  &  Pdry.   pref .  .114%-115  Pipe,    pref SO^A-  52 

Steel    Foundries...   43    -  4.5%  U.  S.  Steel,  com...    70%-  73i4 

Colorado   Fuel 30    -  31%  T^  S.  Steel,  pref ..  .116^-117  ' 

r.eneral    Electric.  .151    -1.54  Westinghouse    Elec.  65V>-  66 

i.r.  N.  ore  cert 56%-  57  Am.    Ship.   com....    75  "-  7.5% 

Int.   Harv..   com... 109    -111  Chi.   Pneu.   Tool...   41    -  4'> 

Int.   Harv.,  pref... 122    -122iA  Cambria    Steel 4214-  42% 

Int.    Pump.   com...   39%-  40%  Lake   Sup.   Corp...   28%-  29% 

Int.   Pump.    pref.  . .    85    -  85^  Warwick IQW 

Locomotive,    com..    36    -39  Crucible  St.,   com l'>il 

Locomotive,    pref .  .107%-108%  Crucible  St.    pref..    74%-  75% 

Pressed   St..   com..    29%-  30%  Harb.-W.   Ref.,   pref .   94 

Dividends. — The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  January  25. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  21,4  per  cent,  on  the  common  and  2 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stocks,  both  payable  January  3. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  payable  Janu- 
ary 25. 

The  Hooven.  Owens  &  Rentschler  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  paid  a  dividend  January  1  of  IXi,  per  cent,  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock. 


Judicial   Decisions    of    Interest    to    Manu- 
facturers 


ABSTRACTED   BY   A.   L.    H.    STREET. 


Patent  Invalidated  by  Prior  Sale  of  Device. — A  patent 
for  a  machine  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ventor sold  one  of  the  machines,  without  restriction 
upon  its  use,  more  than  two  years  before  he  applied  for  the 
patent.^United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  National  Cash  Register  Company  vs.  American 
Cash  Register  Company.  178  Federal  Reporter  79. 

Infringement  of  Patents. — That  there  were  two  applica- 
tions for  patents  pending  in  the  Patent  Office  and  before 
the  same  examiner  at  the  same  time,  and  no  interference 
was  declared,  is  evidence  that  they  were  not  for  the  same 
invention,  and  that  one  patent  does  not  anticipate  the  other. 
The  Beckwith  patent.  No.  787,425,  for  a  reservoir  for  stoves 
and  ranges,  claim  11,  is  not  void  for  indefiniteness.  nor  for 
anticipation,  but  discloses  patentable  invention. — United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District,  Wisconsin.  Beck- 
with vs.  Malleable  Iron  Range  Company  174  Federal  Re- 
porter 1001. 

Loss  of  Rights  ty  Delay  in  Applying  for  Patent.— rOne 
who,  after  inventing  a  device,  postpones  for  five  or  six  years 


application  for  a  patent,  and  after  the  same  device  is  pat- 
ented by  another,  cannot  assert  his  patent  against  the  second 
inventor. — United  States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District 
of  Illinois,  Curtain  Supply  Company,  vs  National  Lock 
Washer   Company,   174   Federal   Reporter  45. 

Priority  of  Patents. — A  patent  for  a  mechanical  com- 
bination is  not  anticipated  by  a  drawing  in  a  prior  patent 
which  incidentally  shows  a  similar  arrangement  of  parts, 
where  such  arrangement  is  not  essential  to  the  first  inven- 
tion and  was  not  designed,  adapted,  or  used  to  perform  the 
function  which  it  performs  in  the  second  invention,  and 
where  the  first  patent  contains  no  suggestion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  result  sought  is  accomplished  by  the  second  in- 
ventor. One  patent  is  not  anticipated  by  other  patents  which 
had  not  been  granted  when  application  for  such  patent  was 
filed,  though  the  other  patents  were  prior  in  date. — Gray 
Telephone  Pay  Station  Company  vs.  Baird  Mfg.  Company, 
174  Federal  Reporter  417. 

Grounds  for  Reissue  of  Patent. — Before  one  is  entitled 
to  reissue  of  a  patent,  inadvertence,  accident  or  mistake 
must  be  established,  and  the  application  therefor  must  be 
made  without  unreasonable  delay.  While  the  claims  may 
be  restricted  or  enlarged,  they  must  be  comprehended  by  the 
invention  as  specified  in  the  original  patent. — United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Middle  District.  Pennsylvania,  Bertels  vs. 
Trethaway,  175  Federal  Reporter  971. 
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Personal 


E.  T.  Pardee,  who  has  been  for  some  years  the  dis- 
trict sales  manager  of  the  Allis-Cbalmers  Company  for 
New  England,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  was  recently 
transferred  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  will  fill  a  much 
larger  position. 

The  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
announces  that  G.  M.  Acklin  Is  no  longer  connected  with 
the  company  in  the  official  capacity  of  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

J.  K.  Dimmick  has  accepted  the  presidency  and  active 
management  of  the  Dimmick  Pipe  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  manufacturer  of  cast  iron  pipe,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  Mr.  Dimmick  is  senior  partner  in  the  pig  iron 
and  coke  firm  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  the  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
with  branch  offices  at  Uniontowu.  Pa.,  and  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

F.  P.  Huston,  sales  manager  of  the  Kempsmith  Mfg. 
Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  left  for  an  extended 
trip  through  Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
B.  C.  Wurthmaun  has  been  appointed  freight  solicitor, 
with  office  at  2  Beaver  street,  Xew  York. 

Edgar  Lowenthal  of  Lowenthal  &  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
representatives  of  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim's  Elco  high 
speed  steel,  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks'  visit  at  the 
works  in  Sheffield.  While  abroad  he  also  called  at  sev- 
eral of  the  other  interests  of  the  company  throughout 
England. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany and  Colonial  Coke  Company  that  James  McDonald 
has  been  appointed  Western  manager  and  H.  J.  Elliot 
Western  sales  agent,  with  offices  in  the  Old  Colony  Build- 
ing, Van  Buren  and  Dearborn  streets,  Chicago. 

E.  C.  Coombs,  who  for  many  years  has  represented 
the  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company  and  the  Berger  Mfg. 
Company  in  Chicago,  has  severed  those  connections  and 
Is  now  engaged  to  take  occulta  tion  with  the  Inland  Steel 
Company,  whose  offices  are  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago.  He  will  continue  to  care  for  his 
city  trade  and  in  addition  will  visit  the  large  manu- 
facturing and  jobbing  interests  in  the  northern  part  of 
Illinois  and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

William  C.  Towns,  master  mechanic  of  the  Wickwire 
Steel  Company  at  its  Buffalo  plant  on  the  Niagara  River, 
was  presented  with  a  diamond  ring  by  the  employees  of 
the  plant  December  31. 

Ethan  Viall.  Western  editor  of  Macliiiieii/.  with 
offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  i-esigned  his  position  to  accept  a  place  on  the 
American  Machinist  as  associate  editor.  With  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Viall.  the  publishers  of  MacMncrxj  have 
decided  to  discontinue  their  Cincinnati  office. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  will  open  a  sales 
office  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  about  January  15,  at  1007  White 
Building,  to  be  conducted  by  M.  E.  Gregg,  under  the 
direction  of  D.  C.  Guthrie  of  the  Cleveland  sales  offices 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Gregg  has  been  the  company's 
sales  representative  in  the  Buffalo  district  for  some  time. 

Herbert  L.  Beeler,  advertising  manager  of  the  R.  K. 
LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
resigned  that  position,  having  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
of  which  he  becomes  general  manager.  Henry  C.  Pierle. 
who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  LeBlond  Company  for 
some  time,  will  succeed  Mr.  Beeler  as  advertising  man- 
ager. 

William  L.  Schellenbach.  formerly  with  the  John  B. 
Morris  Foundry  Company.  Cincinnati,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  special  mechanical  engineer  with  the 
Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  an- 
nounces that  upon  the  retirement  on  December  31  of 
Samuel  A.  Benner.  formerly  general  manager  of  sales. 
from  his  connection  with  the  company,  it  was  decided 


that  H.  P.  Bope,  first  vice-president,  would  also  assume 
the  title  and  duties  of  general  manager  of  sales. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  sailed  for  Europe  January  3  for 
a  short  vacation  trip,  proposing  to  return  on  the  same" 
vessel. 

Alfred  Broden,  general  manager  of  the  blast  furnace 
department  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
tion at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  Philadelphia  De- 
cember 28. 

Langdon  Lea  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  J.  Tatnall 
Lea  &  Co.,  iron  and  steel  commission  merchants.  lOlG 
Stephen   Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  2. 


Obituary 

Alfred  A.  Corey,  Sr.,  died,  December  29,  at  Thorn- 
dale,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  living  for 
two  years  on  the  old  President  Buchanan  homestead,  an 
extensive  farm  given  to  him  by  his  son,  William  E.  Corey, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Mr. 
Corey  was  71  years  old  and  was  born  near  Braddock, 
Pa.  For  20  years  he  was  in  business  with  his  cousin, 
James  B.  Corey,  a  coal  operator,  but  IS  years  ago  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  he  retired  from  active 
business.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  daughters  and  two 
sons.  William  E.  Corey  and  Alfred  A.  Corey,  Jr.,  super- 
intendent of  the  armor  plate  mill  at  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

GusTAVus  Charles  Heknixg  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  December  30,  aged  55  years.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic. In  1S76  he  was  graduated  at  Stevens  Institute, 
thereafter  becoming  inspector  of  material  under  the  late 
William  Hildenbrand  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He 
traveled  extensively  abroad,  introducing  American  test- 
ing machines,  including  many  that  were  his  own  inven- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Testing  Materials  of  Construction,  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  the  American  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 


Columbia    Tool    Steel    Company's    Salesmen. — The 

salesmen  for  the  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company  cele- 
brated their  annual  home  coming  at  Chicago  and  at 
Chicago  Heights  December  29  and  30.  The  company 
had  recently  completed  the  beautiful  new  clubrooms  at 
the  works,  where  dinner  was  served  to  IS.  The  dining 
room  is  decorated  in  the  old  German  style,  one  rather 
unusual  feature  being  a  piano  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees. A  banquet  was  tendered  them  in  the  evening 
at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  by  Frank  Matthiessen,  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
best  selling  records  and  pledges  made  for  the  coming 
year.  The  company  reports  a  very  satisfactory  year,  the 
increase  in  sales  being  34  per  cent,  over  the  amount  for 
the  year  before. 

«  ■ » 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  announces  that 
after  January  19  its  general  offices,  now  at  2  Rector 
street.  New  York  City,  will  be  located  at  its  works  at 
Lackawanna,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  where  all  correspond- 
ence and  communications  for  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  secretary,  treasurer,  general 
sales  department  and  traffic  department  should  then  be 
addressed.  The  office  of  the  assistant  to  the  president 
will  remain  at  2  Rector  street.  New  York  City,  where 
the  company  will  also  maintain  a  district  sales  office. 


The  Schuylkill  Haven  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Schuyl- 
kill Haven.  Pa.,  after  a  long  idleness,  resumed  opera- 
tions January  4.  J.  S.  Hauscher,  formerly  of  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  will  be  in  charge  as  general  manager. 
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So  luiKh  iuveiitoi\\-  work  is  being  done  just  now  by  manufacturers  that  buying  details  are  being  neglected. 
Another  week  will  see  the  end  of  most  of  this  work,  and  machinery  purchasers  will  then  be  able  to  give  more 
attention  to  quotations  received  against  inquiries  they  have  out.  In  the  East  the  outlook  for  business  Is 
goods,  as  there  are  many  enterprises  in  sight  which  will  call  for  good  expenditures.  Specifications  out  In  New 
England  ludicate  that  some  good  trading  will  come  forward  there,  as  three  fair  sized  lists  are  in  that  market, 
while  two  other  companies  are  expected  to  buy  generously  in  the  near  future.  Business  is  gradually  improv- 
ing in  Cleveland.  In  Detroit  there  is  an  excellent  outlook  for  a  good  call  for  machinery  from  the  automobile 
Industries.  Reports  from  other  markets  are  encouraging,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  week  or  so  they 
will  take  on  a  more  definite  tone. 


The  New  York  Market  in  1910 

New  Yokk,   January  3,   1911. 

The  year  1010  in  the  machinery  trade  was  characterized 
by  periods  of  unusual  activity  interspersed  with  seasons  of 
depression.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  was  the  market 
so  sensitive  to  business  changes  as  it  was  during  the  year 
just  passed,  and  this  condition  led  to  some  important  read- 
justments in  methods  of  selling  equipment. 

The  year  opened  with  many  plans  for  factory  expansion 
well  under  way,  while  a  great  deal  of  newconstruction  work 
was  planned  for,  and  as  a  result  of  over  confidence  orders 
were  placed  more  or  less  indiscriminately.  Some  classes  of 
machine  tools  were  ordered  months  ahead.  Then  came  the 
first  reaction  of  sentiment,  followed  by  cancellations  which 
were  liberally  accepted  for  a  time.  A  succession  of  dull 
periods  brought  about  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  man- 
ufacturers, and  after  much  agitation  in  association  circles 
many  of  them  adopted  stringent  non-cancellation  clauses. 
The  result  leaves  the  machinery  market  steadier  at  least, 
and  buyers  are  now  specifying  closer  to  their  actual  needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  good  volume  of 
railroad  business,  and  machinery  manufacturers  who  did  not 
own  their  own  foundries  had  great  difficulty  in  placing  or- 
ders for  castings.  The  foundrymen  were  so  confident  of  a 
good  year  that  they,  as  a  rule,  refused  to  accept  contracts 
covering  anything  more  than  three  months'  supply.  The 
leather  belting  manufacturers  raised  their  prices  10  per  cent. 
and  encouraged  by  this  many  machinery  manufacturers  made 
Blight  advances  in  their  quotations.  The  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  came  into  the  market  in  January  with  requi- 
sitions for  $.500,000  worth  of  machinery  tor  expansions,  and 
later  called  for  $150,000  worth  for  its  automobile  plant. 
Railroad  lists,  which  had  been  absent  from  the  market, 
began  to  appear  and  early  in  February  New  York  machinery 
houses  were  bidding  against  inquiries  for  $1,000,000  worth 
of  general  machinery.  Engine  and  boiler  builders  advanced 
their  prices  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  during  that  month  and 
machine  tools  and  special  machinery  were  raised  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  in  price.  Within  a  week,  toward  the  latter 
end  of  February,  orders  were  placed  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket for  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  covering 
a  wide  range  of  requirements.  A  great  deal  of  this  business 
was  placed  by  the  railroads  and  there  were  lists  out  from  the 
carrying  companies  still  to  be  heard  from.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity  during 
February  and  March  by  purchasing  against  an  extensive  list 
of  macliine  tools,  amounting  approximately  to  $300,000. 
Machinery  making  plants  were  running  to  full  capacity 
about  this  time  and  many  of  them  were  ordered  up  months 
ahead. 

The  Business  Reaction 

In  April  the  trade  saw  something  of  a  reaction  and  many 
inquiries  were  withdrawn,  but  the  railroads  continued  to 
buy  against  lists  issued  earlier  in  the  year.  No  new  lists 
appeared,  however,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
adopted  a  policy  of  sending  out  specifications  for  single  ma- 
chines instead  of  including  its  requirements  in  one  list. 
Later  other  roads  followed  suit  and  to-day  many  of  them  are 
issuing  duplicate  pages,  each  devoted  to  specifications  of  a 
single  machine.  Some  dealers  get  several  of  these  sheets 
while  others  are  favored  with  only  one  or  two. 

Although  the  railroads  continued  active  during  May,  the 
demand  from  the  general  manufacturing  trade  fell  off.  A 
great  deal  of  complaint  arose  over  cancellations,  and  the 
matter  was  taken  up  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  and  many  members 
declared  their  intention  of  accepting  no  further  orders  with- 
out the  stipulation  that  cancellations  would  not  be  accepted. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  came 
out  with  a  large  list  of  machinery,  but  later  announced  that 
the  business  would  not  be  closed  for  several  months.  Ma- 
chine tool  builders,  who  had  been  informing  the  trade  that 


they  could  accept  no  orders  for  certain  classes  of  tools  over 
seven  or  eight  months  delivery,  announced  that  they  were 
in  a  position  to  deliver  anything  called  for  within  three  or 
four  months.  Late  in  June  a  number  of  railroads  withdrew 
inquiries  they  had  issued  and  declared  that  they  intended  to 
buy  very  sparingly  because  of  the  freight  rate  agitation  and 
other  legislation  affecting  the  carrying  companies.  There 
was  a  sudden  reversion  of  sentiment,  and  the  macliine  tool 
business  especially  became  decidedly  dull.  Many  manufac- 
turers who  early  in  the  year  were  turning  down  orders  for 
machines  for  early  delivery  were  out  seeking  business,  as 
inquiries  fell  off  perceptibly. 

This  condition  continued  throughout  August  About  that 
time  the  automobile  manufacturers,  who  had  been  liberal 
purchasers,  withdrew  from  the  market,  and  the  automobile 
supply  trade  suffered  accordingly.  A  good  export  trade  de- 
veloped during  September,  and  this  helped  to  support  the 
market,  but  there  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  railroad 
buying. 

The  only  branch  of  trade  that  did  not  seem  to  be  affected 
was  the  second-hand  business  for  which  a  good  call  con- 
tinued and  on  which  prices  were  well  maintained.  Business 
began  to  pick  up  in  November  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  began  to  buy  against  the  large 
list  issued  early  in  the  year.  There  was  a  short  period  of 
buying,  and  confidence  had  just  about  been  renewed  when 
there  came  another  sudden  slump.  The  market  drifted 
along.  Foundrymen,  who  early  in  the  year  had  refused  to 
make  long  time  contracts  for  furnishing  machinery  castings, 
in  many  instances  found  their  plants  nearly  idle,  and  the 
machinery  manufacturers  were  just  as  unwilling  to  talk 
business  as  the  foundrymen  had  been  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  condition  continued  until  three  weeks  ago  when  the 
market  again  took  an  upward  trend.  It  slowly  gathered  in 
strength,  and  last  week  there  was  about  $50,000  worth  of 
business  in  sight  in  the  New  York  market,  which  was  a 
larger  volume  of  live  inquiries  than  had  been  before  the 
trade  at  any  time  during  the  previous  two  months. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Future 

The  year  opens  with  far  less  business  in  sight  than  there 
was  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  but  the  market  has  an  en- 
couraging outlook.  Many  projects  planned  early  last  year 
were  abandoned  during  the  depression  of  the  summer 
months  and  with  a  revival  of  trade  they  may  reappear.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  year  1909  opened  very  dull  in 
the  machinery  trade  and  closed  decidedly  strong.  Condi- 
tions in  1910  were  exactly  the  reverse,  with  the  exception 
that  the  market  to-day  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was 
eight  weeks  ago.  Considering  that  the  railroads  and  many 
manufacturers  have  adopted  a  decidedly  conservative  buying 
policy,  it  is  thought  that  the  gradual  growth  of  business 
now  under  way  may  develop  a  firm  and  good  machinery 
market. 

Railroads  Will  Buy  Sparingly 

The  strict  policy  of  economy  adopted  by  the  railroads 
will  be  closely  adhered  to  this  year,  according  to  present 
indications.  A  careful  canvass  of  the  important  railroads, 
inquiring  as  to  their  machinery  needs  during  the  coming 
year,  made  by  The  Iron  Age,  has  elicited  replies  from  most 
of  them  which  were  by  no  means  encouraging  to  the  machin- 
ery trade.  Out  of  more  than  100  railroads  addressed,  no 
less  than  55  have  declared  that  they  will  make  no  improve- 
ments of  any  consequence,  while  a  few  others  are  undecided. 
In  instances  where  reasons  are  given,  legislation  adverse  to 
railroad  interests  is  blamed  for  what  is  termed  their  enforced 
economy.  The  most  important  improvements  contemplated 
are  as  follows : 

The  Great  Northern  is  planning  additions  to  its  shops 
at  Everett,  Wash.,  which  will  require  about  $100,000  to 
complete.  The  additions  will  provide  for  a  plant  for  building 
and  repairing  both  freight  and  passenger  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  will  probably  extend  its  electrical 
zone  from  its  present  Manhattan  transfer  at  Harrison, 
N.  J.,  about  30  miles  further  into  that  state,  and  the  Hudson 
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&  Manhattan  which  has  taken  over  part  of  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  into  Newark,  expects  to  complete  its 
rapid  transit  line  to  Newark  before  the  fall  of  1911.  The 
two  companies  are  working  in  conjunction  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  the  Pennsylvania  is  relieved  of  its  Newark 
traffic  it  will  carry  out  its  electrification  plans.  The  Penn- 
sylvania will  also  buy  for  replacement  in  its  Altoona,  Pa., 
shops,  and  its  large  shops  at  llion,  N.  X.,  but  as  yet  the  com- 
pany has  planned  nothing  in  the  way  of  extension  to  its  shop 
system. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  will  extend  its  car  repair 
shops  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  but  with  the  exception  of  purchas 
ing  bolt  machinery  it  has  no  plans  for  adding  to  its  mechan- 
ical equipment. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  building  an  addition  to 
its  Chicago  shops,  for  which  mechanical  equipment  has  been 
provided,  and  the  company  states  that  it  has  nothing  in  con- 
templation for  the  new  year  with  the  exception  of  ordinary 
replacements. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  main  offices  at  32  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  has  plans  under  way  for  considerable  en- 
largements to  its  shop  plants,  but  will  hardly  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  machinery  before  1912. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  will  extend  its 
line  65  miles  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  will  buy  30 
engines  and  2200  coal  freight  cars.  The  company  also  ex- 
pects to  reconstruct  a  portion  of  its  shops  for  which  plans 
are  now  being  prepared. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company 
will  build  a  28  stall  roundhouse  at  Conneaut.  Ohio,  at  an 
expense  of  $84,000.  and  a  9  stall  addition  to  its  round- 
house at  Stony  Island,  which  will  cost  approximately  $27,000. 
The  company  has  made  an  appropriation  for  shop  tools 
amounting  to  $8,500,  which  will  be  used  for  replacements 
and  will  add  to  its  manufacturing  facilities. 

Some  Forthcoming  Enterprises 

One  of  the  largest  projects  calling  for  machinery  ex- 
penditures expected  to  come  before  the  trade  this  year  is 
that  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
which  is  establishing  a  large  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.  The  com- 
pany has  owned  a  tract  of  land  at  Erie  for  several  years, 
and  it  now  has  a  large  foundry  and  other  smaller  buildings 
there.  It  is  expected  eventually  to  erect  a  general  machine 
shop,  and  inquiries  now  out  indicate  that  the  company's 
plans  will  mature  before  the  year  is  over. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  has  plans  under  way 
for  an  extensive  plant  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  near  Elizabeth- 
port,  where  it  has  purchased  110  acres  of  land  which  will 
probably  be  used  by  the  Orford  Copper  Company,  a  branch 
of  the  International  Nickel  Company.  The  Orford  Copper 
Company  is  exploiting  Monel  metal,  composed  of  copper  and 
nickel,  and  it  is  said  that  the  new  plant  will  be  devoted  to 
the  making  of  Monel  metal  sheets  and  castings. 

A  good  demand  for  machinery  is  expected  to  develop 
from  the  enterprise  of  the  Ottomail-American  Development 
Company,  which  has  been  organized  by  interests  closely 
connected  with  the  MacArthur  Brothers  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  company  has  obtained  concessions  from  the 
Turkish  Government  and  will  spend  about  $60,000,000  in 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  railroad  lines  and  for  the 
development  of  mining  properties  in  Turkey. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  expected  to  be  a  good  customer  in  the  machin- 
ery market  during  the  year  a.**  the  company  is  arranging  to 
make  extensive  additions  to  its  large  Argo  works  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago.  The  company  has  about  100  acres  of  land 
there,  25  acres  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  buildings.  The 
plans  under  way  will  provide  for  structures  to  practically 
cover  the  rest  of  its  property.  In  addition  to  buying  a  large 
amount  of  power  equipment  the  company  will  purchase  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  special  machinery. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
which  bought  a  large  tiact  of  land  on  Frelinghuysen  and 
Evergreen  avenues,  Newark,  N.  J.,  expects  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  the  manufacture  of  frames  for  safety  razors  and 
safety  razor  blades  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  first  build- 
ing to  be  erected  will  be  81  x  200  ft.  and  will  be  of  saw 
tooth  construction.  The  company  proposes  to  install  a  power 
plant  of  500  hp.  in  addition  to  special  steel  making  and 
grinding  equipment. 

The  Week's  News 

The  week's  trading  in  the  New  York  market  has  been 
devoid  of  developments.  Buyers  placed  orders  against  a 
good  volume  of  scattered  inquiries  but  the  holiday  season 
naturally  interfered  with  trading  to  some  extent.  'The  rail- 
roads are  out  of  the  market  in  this  territory.  Inquiries  in- 
creased yesterday  and  to-day  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  indicate  that  a  good  business  will  follow.  Second- 
hand machinery  continues  in  unusually  good  demand  and 
used  machine  tools  especially  are  bringing  high  prices. 


The  Union  Tool  Steel  Company,  with  principal  offices 
at  Plainfield,  and  works  at  Annandale,  N.  J.,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  succeed  to  the  business  of  George  W.  Astle  of 
Annandale,  manufacturer  of  mill  picks  and  facing  hammers. 
The  new  company  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  these 
tools,  together  with  brick  masons'  trowels,  brick  hammers, 
stone  masons'  tools  and  cement  workers  tools.  A  40-ft. 
extension  has  been  made  to  the  hammer  shops,  a  20-ft.  ad- 
dition to  the  grinding  shop  and  a  new  engine  and  boiler 
house  has  been  erected.  The  machinery  installed  includes  a 
45-hp.  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine,  one  60-hp.  Ames  return 
flue  boiler,  one  C.  C.  Bradley  &  Son  compact  hammer,  one 
double  column  polishing  and  buffing  lathe  and  a  power  hack 
saw.  No  further  improvemeuts  are  contemplated  at  present. 
T.  F.  Budlong,  who  for  20  years  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company  of  High  Bridge,  N.  J., 
is  president  of  the  company,  George  W.  Astle  vice-president 
and  L.  R.  Budlong  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Bayonne  Launch  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
launches  and  power  boats.  The  company  is  erecting  a  build- 
ing, 40  X  60  ft.,  clear  story,  at  the  foot  of  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  New  York  Bay,  which  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  woodworking  machinery,  operated  with  electric 
power.     L.  R.  Schellenberger  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Marsh  Valve  Company,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $250,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
a  patented  quick  opening,  double  seal  radiator  valve.  The 
company  has  opened  a  sales  office  in  the  Flatiron  Building, 
New  York.  Its  general  offices  are  located  at  305  Central 
avenue,  Dunkirk. 

City  Engineer  E.  A.  Fisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications  tor  garbage  disposal  plant  to 
be  constructed  by  the  city  and  for  which  the  Common  Coun- 
cil has  appropriated  $100,000. 

Health  Officer  Dr.  Charles  F.  Clowe,  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  recommended  the  construction  of  a 
garbarge  disposal  plant  by  the  city,  aud  action  upon  the 
matter  is  to  be  taken  at  once. 

The  Fireproof  Film  Company  of  Rochester  has  con- 
tracted for  the  erection  of  a  factory  55  x  520  ft.,  three 
stories,  at  Dewey  and  Ridgeway  avenues,  which  will  cost 
approximately  $100,000.  Henry  Kuhn  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Anthony  Mosher  &  Son,  carriage  manufacturers,.  397 
Sheridan  avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y..  are  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  two-story  brick  factory  building  which  they  will  erect 
on  Sheridan  avenue  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Buffalo  Receptacle  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  will 
establish  a  plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  garbage 
cans  and  refuse  receptacles.  Considerable  machinery  will 
be  required  in  the  way  of  shears,  punches,  presses,  riveters, 
&c.     Gustave  Steinwachs,  1047  Genesee  street,  is  manager. 

The  Pure  Carbon  Company,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  and  will  erect  and  equip  a  factory  building  at 
Wellsville  adjoining  the  Kerr  Turbine  Company's  plant  at 
South  Main  and  Dyke  streets. 

The  city  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  garbage  incineration  plant,  plans  for  which 
have  been  completed  by  city  engineer  R.  A.  Wentworth  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  January  11. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  is  completing  plans 
for  the  erection  of  extensive  repair  shops  at  Albany  which, 
with  the  requisite  equipment,  will  call  for  the  expenditure 
of  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  It  is  expected  that 
when  the  new  shops  are  completed  all  of  the  company's 
heavy  repair  work  for  cars  and  locomotives  will  be  central- 
ized at  .\Ibany. 

The  Augustine  Rotary  Engine  Company,  738  EUicott 
Square  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  plans  for 
additions,  50  x  100  ft,  three  stories,  and  25  x  50  ft.,  two 
stories,  which  it  will  make  to  its  plant  at  Elmwood  avenue 
and  the  International  Bridge  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Work  will  be  commenced  early  next  spring. 

The  Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  has  let  con- 
tract to  the  Turner  Construction  Company,  New  York,  for 
construction  of  a  one-story  and  gallery  building  for  the 
manufacture  of  frogs  and  switches,  which  it  will  add  to  its 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Beverwyck  Brewing  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will 
erect  and  equip  a  two-story  bottling  works,  contract  for  the 
building,  to  cost  $25,000,  has  been  let. 

The  factory  building  of  the  Electrolytic  Products  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  approaching  completion  on  the  com- 
pany's two-acre  site  at  Elmwood  and  Hertel  avenues,  and 
manufacturing  operations  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  is  installed.  The  principal  product  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  outset  will  be  a  seamless  and  solderless  radiator 
for  automobiles,  made  by  the  electrolytic  process,  under 
patents  of  Henry  Porzel.  the  company's  superintendent. 
Henry  C.  Steul  is  president  and  Frank  A.  Abbott  secretary. 
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Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  January  3,  1911. 

The  year  opens  with  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  in- 
quiries in  the  hands  of  dealers,  who  are  encouraged  to  hope 
for  an  upward  swing  in  their  business  in  January.  The 
railroads  are  figuring  quietly  on  a  considerable  amount  of 
business,  without  sending  out  inquiries  or  making  their 
wants  known  to  more  than  a  few  favored  interests.  In  the 
manufacturing  field  of  machine  tool  buyers  there  is  a  very 
encouraging  growth  in  the  volume  of  inquiries.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  this  business  is  of  a  tentative  character.  Buyers 
are  getting  prices  and  investigating  but  in  many  cases  they 
explain  frankly  that  they  will  not  actually  place  the  bus- 
iness until  there  is  a  definite  turn  in  affairs,  or  until  they 
feel  more  confidence  in  going  on  with  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions which  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  new  tools. 
This  waiting  state  has  been  quite  general  among  industrial 
interests  in  the  West>  during  the  past  six  months.  Everyone 
has  been  waiting  for  someone  else.  During  the  fall  the 
bankers  were  very  conservative  and  advised  against  any 
preparations  for  an  increase  in  production  but  now  that 
money  is  becoming  easier  there  is  a  general  expectation  that 
the  turn  in  the  tide  is  not  so  far  ahead.  The  unexpected 
growth  in  the  automobile  trade  two  years  ago  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  demand  for  machine  tools  in  1909.  The 
automobile  people  kept  on  buying  during  the  first  half  of 
1910  but  cancellations  of  their  orders  during  the  summer 
and  fall  practically  wiped  out  this  market  for  the  machinery 
dealer  and  proved  a  great  disappointment.  The  depression 
in  the  railway  equipment  industries  has  also  been  a  factor 
in  the  market.  It  will  require  considerable  growth  in  the 
general  market  for  machine  tools  to  offset  these  losses.  Dur- 
ing December,  however,  conditions  have  been  more  encourag- 
ing than  for  a  long  time.  « 

The  Lalor  Wagon  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $200,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
M.  W.  Lalor,  D.  K.  Lindout  and  J.  C.  K.  Lindout. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  proposes  to  expend  $2,000,- 
000  for  improvements  at  the  refining  plant  at  Wood  River, 
111.  Work  on  a  new  building  will  be  started  in  January, 
and  the  present  working  force  will  be  increased  to  700  men 
when  the  improvements  are  completed.  The  company,  since 
its  location  at  Wood  River  six  years  ago,  has  already  ex- 
pended nearly  .?3,000,000.  It  has  seven  filtering  plants  and 
24  crude  oil  stills  in  operation. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  January  3,  1911. 

Purchases  of  machine  tools  or  general  equipment  during 
the  holiday  week  were,  as  might  be  expected,  very  meager.  The 
month  of  December  was  a  dull  one,  both  with  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  but  from  incomplete  reports  the  volume  of 
the  year's  business  will  probably  not  show  up  as  badly  as 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  that  done  in  the  second  half. 
Manufacturers  in  many  lines  had  a  very  satisfactory  trade 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1910,  a  good  share  of  which 
was  carried  over  into  the  second  half  and  enabled  them, 
even  though  the  demand  fell  off  sharply  during  the  latter 
period,  to  maintain  fairly  active  conditions  during  a  good 
part  of  the  last  six  months.  In  a  few  cases,  particularly 
makers  qf  special  tools,  the  volume  of  business  for  the 
year  is  reported  to  have  been  in  excess  of  that  in  1909.  It 
is  difficult  at  this  time  to  give  any  definite  idea  regarding 
the  prospects  for  business  in  1911.  While  a  number  of  good 
propositions  are  under  consideration,  prospective  buyers  are 
for  the  most  part  making  haste  slowly,  and,  until  the  gen- 
eral iron  and  steel  business  shows  some  indication  of  greater 
activity,  purchases  will  likely  be  made  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

The  Elwood  Ivins  Tube  Works  has  taken  quite  as  much 
business  in  1010  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  is  now  well 
fixed  with  orders.  This  concern  has  made  a  number  of  im- 
provements to  its  plant  during  the  past  year  and  contem- 
plates further  extensions  this  year,  although  their  exact 
nature  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shafting  Company,  Spring  City,  Pa., 
reports  a  much  more  satisfactory  year  in  1910  than  in  the 
year  previous.  A  new  plant  was  erected  during  the  past 
year  for  the  manufacture  of  cold  rolled  flats,  squares  and 
hexagon  bars.  While  current  orders  are  not  quite  so  large 
business  is  said  to  be  satisfactory.  One  of  the  buildings  of 
the  company's  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  24. 
Rebuilding  will  be  started  at  once  and  it  is  probable  thot  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  will 
be  increased. 

The  Hilles  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  re- 


ceived orders  for  the  punching  and  shearing  machinery  to 
be  installed  in  the  new  structural  shop  of  Dietrich  Brothers, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  also  for  three  boiler  shop  equipments  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  at  Falls  City,  Kansas  City,  and 
Hoisington.  An  order  for  large  plate  shears  for  export  to 
Australia  has  also  been  recently  taken.  Inquiries  which 
have  recently  been  received,  lead  this  company  to  believe 
that  business  early  in  1911  will  be  fair. 

Current  reports  that  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany would  erect  a  pipe  mill  at  West  Conshohocken,  Pa., 
are  erroneous.  The  company  has  purchased  land  at  that 
place,  with  a  view  that  when  it  had  outgrown  the  present 
facilities  of  its  Merlon  &  Radnor  Gas  &  Electric  Company's 
plant  at  Ardmore,  Pa.,  a  new  plant  might  be  erected  at 
West  Conshohocken,  to  supply  the  Merion,  Radnor  and  Con- 
shohocken districts. 

Revised  plans  are  in  preparation,  it  is  said,  for  the  new 
plant  to  be  erected  for  the  S.  S.  Wenzall  Machine  Company 
at  Fiftieth  street  and  Parkside  avenue,  while  bids  on  revised 
plans  for  an  eight-story  manufacturing  building,  to  be 
erected  for  John  H.  Smaltz,  at  Eleventh  and  Race  streets, 
are  being  taken. 

Joseph  F.  Hasskarl,  acting  director.  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  city  of  Philadelphia,  wiU  take 
bids  until  January  20  for  the  construction  of  a  superstruc- 
ture on  Vine  street  pier,  Delaware  River.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  S400.000,  although  but  $200,000  is  now 
available,  and  the  contractor  will  be  obliged  to  enter  intO' 
supplementary  contract  or  contracts  to  complete  the  work. 
Plans  and  specifications  may  be  had  from  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  Bourse  Building. 

Plans  are  about  completed  by  Ballenger  &  Perrot.  en- 
aiueers,  for  a  four-story  garage.  SO  x  105  ft.,  to  be  erected 
for  Douredore  Brothers  at  2314.  2316.  2318  Market  street. 
Estimates  will  be  asked  for  early  in  the  year. 


Cincinnati 

Clxcix.NATi.   Ohio.  January  3,   1911. 

January,  1911,  is  the  beginning  of  a  year  that  is  claimed 
by  most  machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  sec- 
tion to  hold  out  a  more  promising  future  than  did  1910  at 
its  commencement.  However,  actual  business  booked  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1910  was  somewhat  disappointing  in 
many  lines.  Automobile  manufacturers  were  the  best  mn- 
chine  tool  customers  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  au(> 
when  this  business  slumped  off  tool  builders  had  to  turn  t.> 
the  general  trade  for  support,  as  the  railroads  bought  only 
sparingly.  For  1911  a  large  railroad  business  is  anticipated, 
as  it  seems  an  impossible  proposition,  for  several  of  the 
larger  lines,  especially,  to  keep  out  of  the  market  much 
longer. 

Lately  a  number  of  machine  tool  builders  have  been  ac- 
cumulating stocks,  although  a  small  number  of  them  have 
picked  up  enough  business  to  keep  running  on  average  time 
without  having  to  resort  to  this  to  any  great  extent,  and 
stocks  on  hand  now  would  probably  not  exceed  those  carried 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Many  additions  were  made  to  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  Cincinnati  district  during  the  past  12  months.  Among 
the  latest  completed  factories  is  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Bick- 
ford  Tool  Company  in  Oakley,  in 'which  is  now  being  in- 
stalled the  necessary  equipment  moved  from  the  company's 
two  old  Cincinnati  locations.  Other  Oakley  plants  that  have 
been  put  in  operation  include  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Planer 
Company.  Triumph  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  the  Cincin- 
nati Milling  Machine  Company  and  the  Incandescent  Light 
&  Stove  Company.  The  Victor  Safe  &  Lock  Company's  Nor- 
wood factory,  just  completed,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  On  Eastern  avenue  the  Charles  Boldt 
Glass  Company  and  the  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany have  both  made  large  additions  to  their  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  the  latter  company  now  has  under  construction 
a  building  that  will  be  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
its  milling  machines.  In  the  West  End  section  the  Lunken- 
heimer  Company  is  now  occupying  a  new  addition,  giving  it 
200,000  sq.  ft.  more  floor  space.  The  Hisey-Wolf  Machine 
Tool  Company  is  moving  into  its  new  home  on  Colerain 
avenue,  and  farther  out  the  Cincinnati  Grinder  Company 
and  the  M.  L.  Andrews  Company  are  jointly  occupying  a 
recently  constructed  building.  The  American  Valve  &  Meter 
Company  will  soon  move  to  its  new  quarters  on  Spring 
Grove  avenue,  and  almost  opposite  is  a  large  addition  just 
built  by  the  Ohio  Pattern  Works.  The  United  States  Elec- 
trical 'Tool  Company  has  under  way  a  new  plant  that  will 
greatly  increase  its  output.  The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine 
Tool  Company  built  a  pattern  shop  and  the  Schacht  Mfg. 
Company  will  soon  have  in  full  operation  a  strictly  moden> 
factory  for  turning  out  automobiles  and  trucks.     The  John 
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B.  Morris  Foundry  Company  recently  completed  shops  in 
which  it  will  manufacture  the  Schelleubaeh  lathe.  From  a 
construction  standpoint,  1910  shows  up  well,  and  indications 
are  that  the  improvements  for  the  present  year  will  at  least 
equal   those  of  the  year  just  passed. 

Kirk  &  Blum,  Cincinnati,  sheet  metal  workers,  have  de- 
cided to  double  their  present  plant's  capacity  and  are  work- 
ing on  plans  for  a  building  that  will  be  two  stories  40  x  150 
ft.,  and  of  brick  construction.  The  site  has  not  been  se- 
lected. 

The  Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Company  has  practically 
all  of  its  machinery  moved  into  its  new  plant  at  Oakley,  and 
will  probably  have  it  in  full  operation  within  the  next  30 
days. 

At  a  stockholders  meeting  December  31,  the  name  of  the 
Rahn  Carpenter  Company.  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chine tools,  was  changed  to  the  Rahn-Larmon  Company. 
John  Rahn,  Jr..  was  elected  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  A.  J.  Larmon,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  mak- 
ing a  number  of  inside  improvements  to  its  plant,  among 
them  is  a  concrete  wood-covered  floor  for  its  assembling 
room. 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Mowry  Car 
Wheel  Works,  Cincinnati,  will  be  held  at  the  company's  of- 
fices 2401  Eastern  avenue,  .January  10.  Five  directors  are  to 
be  elected. 

To  mine  coal,  the  Wilsonburg  Fuel  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Grafton,'  W.  Va.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
by  D.  E.  Brown,  A.  J.  Glenn,  L.  B.  Stevens  and  A.  G.  Bart- 
lett,  all  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  E.  C.  Feather,  of  New- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

The  Crane  &  Breed  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  manu- 
facturer of  undertakers'  supplies,  is  now  occupying  its  new 
plant  addition.  The  new  structure  is  of  steel  and  concrete 
construction,  five  stories  and  cost  over  $250,000  to  build. 

Woolcott  Brothers,  Winchester,  Ky..  expect  to  commence 
work  early  in  the  spring  on  a  four  story  brick  flour  mill,  to 
be  erected  at  Lexington.  Ky. 

The  Dentler  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  with  $10.000"capital  sock,  by  W.  L.  Dent- 
ler, Jacob  Loomis.  Charles  E.  Lynn,  S.  M.  Xoyes  and  A  B. 
Woodruff,  all  of  Wheeling.  It  is  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  company  to  do  a  general  foundry  business,  including  the 
manufacture  of  grate  bars. 

It  is  stated  that  the  local  branch  of  the  Iron  Jlolders' 
Union  has  effected  a  settlement  with  employers  whereby  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages  is  allowed.  This  agreement 
will  last  for  one  year  and  will  quiet  all  talk  of  a  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  molders,  which  is  understood,  was  to  be 
called  the  first  week  in  Januarv. 


New  England 

Boston.  M.^ss.,  January  3,  1911. 

Review  of  the  Year 

The  past  year  in  Xew  England  was  characterized  by  vary- 
ing experiences.  No  even  depression  developed,  neither  were 
conditions  uniformly  good.  Some  lines  averaged  an  excel- 
lent twelve  months,  while  others  fell  below  the  normal. 
Even  in  the  same  industry,  where  manufacturers  or  dealers 
are  in  direct  competition,  the  individual  curves,  of  sales 
crossed  and  recrossed,  up  and  down.  The  market  lacked 
consistency.  The  average  was  neither  very  high  nor  discour- 
aging. Omitting  November  and  December,  the  figure  should 
be  fully  normal. 

The  year  opened  well.  Business  everywhere  in  the  metal 
lines  enjoyed  an  excellent  spring  trade.  The  summer  was 
not  altogether  disappointing,  until  the  automobile  industry 
entered  into  its  slump.  The  early  autumn  saw  some  revival, 
and  September  and  October  were  fair  months  with  many 
houses.  Experiences  for  November  varied  widely.  Decem- 
ber was  dull,  with  indications  of  improvement  during  its 
closing  fortnight. 

The  partial  collapse  of  the  automobile  trade  was  the 
principal  factor  of  the  year.  It  affected  the  builders  more 
than  it  did  the  New  England  dealers,  because  there  are  not 
many  automobile  factories  in  this  territorj".  Shops  that 
were  running  to  full  capacity  were  suddenly  confronted  with 
numerous  cancellations,  which  under  the  custom  then  pre- 
vailing, they  were  compelled  to  accept  A  complete  reversal 
of  the  market  came  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky.  • 

The  automobile  business  should  come  back  to  some  ex- 
tent during  1911.  The  builders  of  pleasure  cars  are  read- 
justing themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Curtailment  is  the 
rule,  but  at  the  same  time  the  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
the  most  economical  methods  of  production,  which  means  re- 
placements.    The  commercial  car  is  a  promising  proposition 


for  the  immediate  future,  in  the  probable  effect  upon  the  ma- 
chinery trade.  The  market  is  growing  rapidly.  The  com- 
mercial car  is  being  taken  up  by  the  builders  of  pleasure 
vehicles,  and  developed  as  a  department  of  its  owu.  So 
special  has  become  the  machinery  used  in  automobile  fac- 
tories that  equipment  for  the  heavier  vehicles  will  have  to  be 
purchased,  much  of  that  used  in  manufacturing  light  cars 
being  ill  adapted  to  the  new  purpose. 

The  railroads  are  coming  into  greater  prominence  as 
buyers.  The  men  who  as  salesmen  for  railroad  supplies  are 
closest  in  touch  with  the  trade  assert  that  the  companies  are 
beginning  to  buy  closer  to  their  requirements,  and  have  no 
stocks  of  supplies  of  any  sort.  In  New  England  a  large 
amount  of  machinery  will  be  purchased,  notably  by  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  system,  during  the  new  year. 

The  supply  business  has  exceeded  all  records,  including 
the  big  year,  1906,  the  former  high  mark.  This  feature  of 
the  trade  is  the  more  promising  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
stockrooms  of  customers  are  still  practically  empty.  With 
machine  tools  the  year's  totals  are  well  below  the  previous 
big  year.  Where  the  two  lines  are  combined  in  one  house, 
the  machine  tool  end  has  pulled  down  the  total  to  a  good 
average  business. 

Of  large  customers,  the  electric  business  is  fairly  active 
in  all  of  its  varied  lines,  some  of  which  are  very  busy.  Shoe 
machinery  has  played  an  interesting  role  during  the  year, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  great  competing  company,  which 
was  later  sold  out  to  the  LTnited  Shoe  Machinery  Company. 
The  corporation  is  now  further  concentrating  the  industry 
at  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  large  extensions  are  planned.  The 
textile  machinery  people  found  business  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  paper  machinery.  The  steam  engine  builders  are  not  do- 
ing a  rushing  ti-ade.  Certain  special  lines  of  machinery  that 
go  chiefly  to  the  export  trade  are  normally  busy.  ]3sport 
trade  generally  seems  to  be  improving. 

The  year  has  seen  an  average  amount  of  shop  and  mill 
construction,  and  announcements  already  made,  coupled  with 
plans  not  yet  given  to  the  public,  indicate  that  1911  will  see 
an  even  greater  growth  of  New  England's  industries,  includ- 
ing machinery. 

The  trade  is  watching  with  eager  interest  the  develop- 
ments of  the  coming  two  months,  in  the  hope  that  signs 
already  noted  will  prove  harbingers  of  a  return  of  general 
industrial  activity. 

A  suflicient  number  of  favorable  indications  have  come 
to  light  within  the  past  week  or  two  to  give  the  machinery 
people  greater  confidence  in  the  future.  Current  orders  are 
not  of  large  volume,  naturally,  in  the  face  of  the  holidays 
and  inventory  taking.  Inquiries  are  good,  however,  several 
lists  being  out,  including  those  of  the  Lamson  Consolidated 
Store  Service  Company.  161  Devonshire  street,  Boston ;  the 
Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  the 
Guiler  Engineering  Company,  10  Broad  street,  Boston. 

The  Week's  News 

Marcus  Mason  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturer 
of  coflfee  and  sugar  machinery,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
Guiler  Engineering  Company,  10  Broad  street,  Boston,  ia 
in  the  market  for  a  considerable  list  of  equipment,  includ- 
ing a  three  ton  electric  travelling  crane ;  a  36-in.  pulley 
lathe,  36-in.  engine  lathe,  with  14-ft.  bed;  16-in.  turret  lathe; 
18-in.  engine  lathe,  with  12-ft.  bed,  48-in.  planer,  with  three 
heads :  6-ft.  boring  mill ;  horizontal  boring  mill ;  three  spin- 
dle 20-in.  gang  drill,  disc  grinder,  combination  punch  and 
shear,  horizontal  punch,  8-ft.  rolls,  bending  machine,  mor- 
tising machine,  tenon  machine,  patternmaker's  lathe  and  a 
24-in.  rotary  planer.  The  company  has  acquired  7%  acres 
of  land  at  South  Framingham,  where  its  new  plant  is  under 
construction,  the  foundation  being  practically  completed, 
while  the  erection  of  the  steel  work  will  begin  within  a 
fortnight.  The  initial  unit  of  the  works  will  consist  of  two 
buildings,  each  70  x  175  ft.,  set  together  so  that  one  heavy 
fireproof  wall  serves  for  both.  One  building  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  machine  shop  and  plate  department,  the  other 
to  woodworking  shop,  shipping  department,  &c.  The  ofiices 
will  have  a  building  of  their  own.  The  present  shops  on 
Union  street,  Worcester,  are  inadequate,  the  business  has 
grown  very  rapidly  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Guiler  Company  four  years  ago.  Full  equipments  for  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  coffee  and  sugar  are  produced. 
The  new  plant  will  quadruple  manufacturing  capacity.  The 
equipment  at  Worcester  will  be  moved  to  South  Framing- 
ham.  The  company  plans  to  do  a  general  machine  business 
as  well  as  to  take  care  of  its  own  lines.  The  matter  of 
power  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  Gumey  Heater  Company,  Franklin  and  Pearl 
streets,  Boston,  will  not  complete  its  new  works  at  South 
Framingham  until  the  warm  weather.  The  plant  will  be  a 
very  large  one,  the  plans  calling  for  175,000  sq.  ft.  of  man- 
ufacturing space.  The  entire  equipment  will  be  new  and 
nothing   but   the   electrical   apparatus   has    been    contracted 
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for.  lu  the  spring  the  company  will  be  in  the  market  for  a 
long  list  of  machinery  of  various  sorts,  including  machine 
tools,  and  also  for  cranes  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
economical  handling  of  the  product. 

The  plans  of  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  for  its  works  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood with  the  Marcus  Mason  &  Co.,  and  the  Gurney  Heater 
Company,  call  for  a  general  manufacturing  building  200  x 
325  ft.  and  one  story ;  a  building  to  be  divided  to  give  a 
space  GO  x  180  ft.  for  the  foundry  and  a  similar  area  for  the 
forgeshop ;  and  a  storehouse  which  will  be  two  stories  in 
the  beginning,  but  arranged  to  go  higher  when  the  need  shall 
demand  additional  space.  The  company  has  an  edequate 
engine,  but  will  require  electrical  equipment,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  machine  tools  and  other  manufac- 
turing machinery. 

The  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  submarine  torpedo  boats,  will  be  in  the 
market  for  a  horizontal  cylinder  boring  machine,  a  turret 
lathe,  boring  mill,  universal  milling  machine  and  lathes, 
and  possibly  for  a  small  punch  and  an  angle  shear.  The 
company  has  just  completed  an  enlargement  of  its  plate 
shop,  making  the  structure  40  x  160  ft.,  and  is  now  adding 
a  50  X  79  ft.  extension  to  its  machine  shop. 

The  Brunelle  Boiler  Company,  10  Cobum  avenue,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  manufacturer  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters 
and  heating  specialties,  has  been  incorporated,  with  some 
change  of  management,  and  proposes  to  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  its  works  in  the  near  future.  F.  X.  Brunelle  is  the 
president,  and  J.  A.  Gervais,  treasurer. 

New  England  is  directly  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  National  Boat  &  Engine  Company,  because  the  West 
Mystic  Mfg.  Company.  West  Mystic,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the 
companies  which  will  be  consolidated  under  the  plans  of  the 
promoters.  Allen  H.  Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  West  Mystic  Company,  is  a  director  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  statement,  will  take  full  owner- 
ship of  the  various  properties. 

The  Windham  Handle  Company,  South  Windham,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  handles  for  axes,  picks,  hammers  and  edge 
tools,  will  remove  the  business  to  Willimantic,  where  a  fac- 
tory building  has  been  secured.  W.  F.  Maine,  the  proprietor, 
states  that  a  considerable  amount  of  pulleys,  supplies,  &c., 
will  be  required.  A  complete  equipment  of  individual  mo- 
tors has  been  purchased. 

The  Peck  Clark  Company,  Inc.,  Brookfield.  Vt.,  has 
taken  over  the  business  of  the  Peck-Clark  Company,  which 
was  established  in  Brookfield  in  1835,  and  has  purchased 
the  French-Watson  property  at  Hartford,  Vt,  and  will  re- 
move there  in  the  spring.  No  new  factory  will  be  erected. 
The  company  manufactures  forks,  hoes,  rakes,  can  dogs  and 
timber  carriers. 

The  Hartford  Automobile  Parts  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  by  $48,600,  to  take 
care  of  investments  already  made  and  to  provide  additional 
working  capital. 

The  Williams  Sealing  Corporation,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  bottle  and  jar  caps,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  The  new  money  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  additional  machinery,  orders  for 
which  have  been  placed.  The  present  factory  has  space  to 
permit  of  the  installation  of  the  equipment. 

L.  M.  Linnell,  West  Gardiner,  Me.,  states  that  the  1300 
acres  of  land  in  Canaan  and  Skowhegan,  Me.,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  mining  operations,  is  rich  in  brown  ore, 
used  only  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  He  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  shipping  mine  in  the  near  future  and  believes  that 
the  location  will  render  cost  of  production  and  shipping 
charges  much  less  than  in  some  Western  localities  where 
ore  is  mined. 

<  '  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,   Ohio,  January  3,   1911. 

Local  machine  tool  and  machinery  dealers  look  for  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  volume  of  orders.  A  decided  re- 
vival is  not  expected  during  the  next  two  weeks  but  the  fair 
volume  of  inquiries  that  came  in  during  December,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  still  pending,  will  result,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  considerable  business  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  During  the  week  the  market  was  exceedingly  quiet, 
few  orders  coming  out  except  for  single  tools,  as  is  usual 
during  the  holiday  season.  Manufacturers  are  busy  taking 
inventories  and  a  number  of  plants  were  partially  shut  down 
during  the  week. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  demand  for  heavy  handling  ma- 
chinery is  quite  promising.  Some  good  sized  work  in  th'3 
line  of  coal  and  ore  handling  plants  is  in  prospect  and  is  ex- 
pected to  come  out  early  in  the  year,  not  yet  having  reached 
the  point  of  asking  for  bids.     While   the  past  year  had  a 


quiet  ending  in  most  metal  working  lines  manufacturers  gen- 
erally take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  and,  basing 
their  belief  on  the  general  conditions  throughout  the  country, 
look  for  satisfactory  year  during  1911. 

A  new  plant  in  the  rubber  industry  in  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Waterproofing  Company,  will  be 
established  early  in  the  year.  The  company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  H.  B.  Ball, 
W.  H.  Miller,  F.  S.  Nash,  H.  H.  McClosky  and  R.  A.  Car- 
roll. It  is  stated  that  the  plant  will  be  located  in  one  of 
the  new  additions  at  the  plant  of  the  Goodyear  company. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  Detroit  Stoker  Company  re- 
ports the  receipt  recently  of  the  following  orders  for  De- 
troit automatic  stokers :  Harvey  Brothers,  Cleveland, 
stokers  for  two  250-hp.  boilers,  for  heating  and  lighting 
plant ;  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  for  150-hp. 
boiler;  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  for  a 
300-hp.  boiler;  the  Ranch  &  Lang  Carriage  Company, 
Cleveland,  for  250-hp.  boiler;  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  for  four  450-hp.  boilers  for  its  new  Ashtabula  plant, 
and  four  stokers  for  public  school  buildings  in  Cleveland. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Slachinery  Company,  Cleveland,  re- 
ports the  outlook  good  for  orders  for  ore  and  coal  handling 
machinery  during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year,  several 
contracts  now  being  in  prospect.  This  company  has  recently 
-secured  an  order  for  a  coal  handling  plant  to  be  erected 
at  Tobata,  Japan,  this  to  be  a  duplicate  of  one  built  by  the 
Brown  company  at  the  same  point  a  few  years  ago. 

The  West  Steel  Casting  Company,  Cleveland,  will  en- 
large its  present  foundry  by  an  extension  that  will  enabla 
the  company  to  double  its  present  capacity.  When  installing 
its  original  equipment  provision  was  made  for  an  enlarged 
capacity  and  the  addition  will  provide  the  additional  floor 
space  required.    No  new  equipment  will  be  purchased. 

The  Columbus  Machine  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
under  consideration  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  some  more 
desirable  location  in  a  smaller  city. 

To  provide  room  for  further  plant  extensions  as  they  are 
needed,  the  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  2Vi  acre  tract  of  land  immediately  adjoining  its 
present  plant. 

The  Limbert  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  a 
flue  blower,  the  invention  of  S.  H.  Limbert.  who  will  be 
the  president  of  the  company.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
the  Bushnell  Building. 

The  Niles  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Company,  Niles,  Ohio, 
formerly  doing  business  under  a  partnership  arrangement, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $40,000  capital  stock.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  H.  Pritchard,  P.  E.  Pritchard,  Ruth 
Xaylor,  Annie  E.  Pritchard  and  Olive  V.  Pritchard. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  3,  1911. 
As  far  as  the  machine  tool  trade  is  concerned,  neither 
manufacturers  nor  merchants,  as  a  rule,  offer  very  opti- 
mistic reports,  either  as  to  the  past  month's  business  or 
that  for  the  entire  year.  Buying  was  fairly  active  early 
in  1910,  but  declined  rapidly  during  the  second  half,  and  in 
the  last  quarter  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  other  lines 
identified  with  the  iron  and  "steel  trades  more  favorable 
conditions  are  noted,  although  the  decline  in  activity  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  was  almost  universal.  Build- 
ing work  in  Baltimore  was  extensive,  particularly  of  the 
large  oflSce  building  and  warehouse  classes,  resulting  in  a 
very  satisfactory  business  for  structural  materials,  power 
installations,  elevator  and  smaller  machinery  equipment. 
Fabricators  of  structural  material  had  a  record  year.  A 
large  amount  of  work  was  carried  over  from  1909,  which 
together  with  a  fair  amount  of  new  work,  kept  plants 
operating  at  utmost  capacities  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  eight  months ;  as  the  decline  became  sharper, 
operative  work  decreased,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
represented  on  an  average  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  ca- 
pacity. It  is  estimated  that  during  1910  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  structural  work  placed  in  Baltimore  and  nearby, 
was  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons.  Merchants  report  a  very 
fair  business  in  boiler  and  engine  work,  a  good  share  of 
which  has  been  power  equipment  in  buildings.  From  this 
same  source  there  developed  an  unusual  demand  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  work,  and  engineers  in  that  branch  of 
the  trade  have  exceeded  all  previous  records  in  volume  of 
business  taken.  Machine  shop  supplies  have  been  in  ir- 
regular demand  throughout  the  year,  but  the  aggregate  busi- 
ness will,  it  is  believed,  about  equal  the  average.  Con- 
tractors' supply  and  equipment  merchants  report  a  rather 
quiet  business,  due  to  a  large  extent  to  inactivity  of  the 
railroads.  Conditions  varied  considerably  in  the  foundry 
trade.     The  light  demand  for  machinery  resulted  in  makers 
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of  that  class  of  work  operating  below  normal  capacity, 
while  the  heavy  demand  for  castings  entering  into  building 
construction  kept  foundries  producing  castings  of  that  class 
pretty  fully  occupied.  Municipal  work  of  various  kinds 
contributed  a  good  share  of  business  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  further  activity 
during  1911  from  the  various  city  departments.  The  year 
has  not  been  without  difficulties  between  labor  and  em- 
ployer. Iron  molders  and  pipe  fitters,  among  others,  made 
demands  for  wage  advances.  The  molders'  strike  is  still 
on,  although  foundries  are  in  no  way  inconvenienced ;  in 
other  branches  of  the  trade,  arbitration  prevailed,  after  de- 
lays of  various  periods. 

Proposals  will  be  taken  during  the  week  for  a  central 
power  plant,  comprising  boilers,  engines  and  generators,  as 
well  as  heating  and  ventilating  systems  for  a  new  Blind 
Asylum  being  erected  at  Overlae,  Baltimore  county,  Md. 
Charles  L.  Reader,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  the  engineer. 

Stein  Brothers  are  erecting  an  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Joseph  Kavanaugh  Company,  coppersmith,  Pratt  street 
and  Central  avenue.  The  new  building  will  be  two  stories, 
14  X  60  ft. 

The  Baltimore  Siegwart  Beam  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Land  covering  an 
area  of  about  six  acres  has  been  acquired  at  Curtis  Bay,  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufac- 
ture the  Siegwart  beams,  which  are  of  hollow  reinforced 
concrete  construction. 

The  Ellicott  Machine  Works  reports  business  during 
1910  to  have  been  up  to  the  normal  average.  The  plant  has 
been  operated  on  a  fairly  even  basis  and  considerable  work 
in  heavy  dredging  machinery  is  now  in  prospect.  This  con- 
cern materially  increased  in  machine  shop  facilities  during 
the  year. 

Proposals  are  being  made  on  a  new  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association  building  to  be  erected  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
About  250  tons  of  structural  steel  work  will  be  required. 
Strand  &  LaFaye,  Columbia,  S.  C,  are  the  architects  and 
engineers. 

Bids  for  a  new  factory  for  the  Canton  Box  Company, 
manufacturer  of  wooden  boxes,  will  be  taken  to-day.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  structural  steel  frame,  requiring  about 
120  tons  of  material. 

John  Dadt  has  taki-n  a  number  of  orders  for  special  ma- 
chinery recently,  principally,  however,  for  tobacco  manufac- 
ture. Some  good  business  in  elevator  and  general  machine 
work  is  pending.  Continued  activity  throughout  the  year 
is  reported,  although  the  largest  volume  of  busiuess  was  done 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  An  average  bus- 
iness is  reported  in  machine  shop  and  general  supplies. 

Plans  have  been  practically  completed  for  the  new 
power  house  for  the  Union  Power  Company,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  the  engineer,  O.  G.  Keilholtz,  Continental  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  Md.,  will,  it  is  stated,  be  ready  to  take  bids 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Baltimore  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company  reports  a 
very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  during  the  past  month, 
exceeding  that  for  a  like  period  in  1909.  Recent  orders  in- 
clude two  benches  of  gas  retorts  for  the  Orlando  Gas  Light 
&  Fuel  Company,  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  one  bench  of  retorts 
for  the  Lock  Haven  Gas  Light  &  Power  Company,  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  orders  for  special 
and  general  fire  brick  shapes.  The  .vear's  business  shows 
an  average  increase  over  that  for  1909. 

The  award  of  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
new  building  for  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House  has  been 
temporarily  held  up,  pending  some  changes  in  plans  and  re- 
vision in  estimates. 

The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company  reports  a  record  volume  of 
business  during  the  year,  even  though  the  closing  months 
have  been  rather  inactive.  In  heating  and  ventilating  en 
gineering  work  business  was  extremely  heavy.  A  fair  bus- 
iness in  boiler  and  tank  work  is  reported,  while  a  very  sat- 
isfactory trade  in  engines  has  been  done.  Recent  orders  for 
tank  work  include  some  good  contracts  for  acid  tanks  for  thi 
Atlantic  Fertilizer  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Crook-Kries  Company  has  the  contract  for  the  heat- 
ing and  power  plant  for  the  new  addition  to  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. Two  Erie  Ball  engines,  direct  connected  with  electric 
generators,  will  be  supplied.  A  number  of  contracts  for  gen- 
eral heating  installations  have  also  been  booked.  This  con- 
cern reports  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  during 
the  year  and  is  carrying  considerable  work  over  into  1911. 
The  Department  of  Public  Improvement,  sub-department 
of  the  city  engineer,  Baltimore  city,  will  take  bids  until  Jan- 
uary 11  for  a  quantity  of  supplies  and  materials  to  be  fur- 
nished during  1911.  Separate  proposals  will  be  received, 
among  others,  for  tools  and  hardware,  paints  and  oils,  sewer 
traps,  inlet  covers,  cast  iron  manhole  covers  and  frames  and 
miscellaneous  materials.  Specifications  may  be  obtained 
from  B.  T.  Fendall,  city  engineer. 

Bartlett,  Haywood  &  Co.  have  had  a  normal  year.    While 


general  business  fell  off  at  times,  a  number  of  large  orders 
enabled  the  various  departments  of  the  plant  to  maintain 
about  an  average  rate  of  production.  This  firm  still  has 
under  consideration  a  material  addition  to  its  machine  shop, 
both  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but,  in  view  of 
decreased  business  activity  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  is 
holding  the  matter  in  abeyance. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  will  receive  bids  until  January  10  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  central  heating  plant  and  boiler  house  at  M 
Street  High,  Simmons  and  Douglass  Schools  in  that  city. 
Information  may  be  obtained  form  the  chief  clerk,  Engineer- 
ing Department,  Room  427,  District  Building,  Washington, 
D.'C. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  on  February  ],  1911, 
by  F.  W.  Keating,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Asylum 
and  Training  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Dwings  Mills, 
Baltimore  count.v,  Md.,  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
buildings  in  connection  with  that  institution,  including  a 
manual  training  and  assembly  building,  a  single  and  a  double 
dormitory  and  day  room  building,  and  a  dining  room  and 
dormitory  building,  according  to  plans  by  Ellicott  &  Einmart, 
architects,  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  from 
whom  plans  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  a  small  deposit. 
The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  reports  the  past  year 
to  have  been  the  largest  in  point  of  tonnage  output  which 
it  had  ever  had.  A  large  amount  of  work  was  carried  over 
from  1909,  which  together  with  new  business  kept  all  de- 
partments exceedingly  active  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year.  During  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  however, 
business  dropped  off  considerably,  and  during  December  the 
plant  was  operated  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity,  with 
sufiicient  work  on  the  books  to  keep  it  so  engaged  for  several 
months  ahead.  Among  recent  orders  taken  by  this  com- 
pany was  one  for  a  150  ft.  bridge  span  for  export  to  Costa 
Rico. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  has  recently  taken  con- 
tracts for  structural  steel  work  for  a  new  bottling  house 
for  the  Fred.  Bauernschmidt  Brewing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  a  moderate  structural  job  for  a  new  hotel  at 
Silver  Springs,  Md.,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous work.  On  the  whole  the  volume  of  business 
taken  during  December  was  about  normal  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  previous  month.  The  output  for  the  year  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  plant,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  business  was  done  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Increased  facilities  completed  during  the  year  by  the 
Chesapeake  Iron  Works  increased  its  facilities  for  produc- 
tion fully  50  per  cent. 

Dietrich  Brothers  have  been  awarded  contracts  recently 
for  structural  steel  work  for  a  ni'w  building  for  the  Na- 
tional Casket  Company,  this  city,  for  a  new  plant  for  Becker 
Brothers  &  Sou.  and  for  an  addition  to  the  department 
stoi-e  of  the  Hutzler  Brothers  Company.  Each  of  these  will 
require  about  100  tons  of  material.  They  have  also  received 
a  contract  for  the  structural  and  ornamental  iron  work  for 
the  new  building  for  the  Riverside  &  Dan  River  Cotton 
Mills,  Danville,  Pa.,  and  for  the  structural  work  for  a  new 
library  known  as  the  No.  15  Pratt  Library  in  this  city.  The 
new  office  building  of  Dietrich  Brothers,  previously  men- 
tioned, is  about  under  roof,  while  work  is  progressing  rapidly 
on  the  new  additions  to  their  structural  and  ornamental 
iron  shops.  The  bulk  of  the  equipment  for  these  new  addi- 
tions has  been  purchased,  although  they  are  still  in  the 
market  for  small  punches  and  for  drilling  machines.  Busi- 
ness during  1910  with  this  concern  will  largely  exceed  in 
volume  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Charles  J.  F.  Steiner  Mantle  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  plans  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected  at  Monument 
and  Eleventh  streets.  The  main  building  will  be  one  story, 
80  X  100  ft.,  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
dry  kiln,  -K)  x  So  ft.  and  a  power  house,  32  x  40  ft.,  mill 
construction.  When  completed  the  plant  will  cover  two 
city  blocks.  All  the  buildings  will  be  of  modern  construction, 
and  each  will  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  20-ft.  alley. 
Charles  J.  F.  Steiner,  403  Builders'  Exchange,  is  president 
of  the  company. 

•-•-♦ 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  January  2,  1911. 
Only  a  fair  run  of  business  has  been  done  here  the  past 
week,  but  the  movement  in  the  way  of  new  small  enterprises, 
noted  once  or  twice  before,  still  continues  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  well  defined  undercurrent  of  increased  confidence. 
Some  very  good  orders  have  been  placed  recently  for  the 
lighter  manufacturing  equipments,  such  as  automatic  screw 
machines,  &c.,  of  which  St.  Louis  is  gradually  becoming  a 
greater  consumer.  Machines  driven  by  individual  motors 
seem  to  be  rapidly  gaining  approval,  and  a  much  larger  pro- 
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IKjrtion  of  such  machines  is  being  sold  all  the  time.  A  rather 
interesting  order  reported  is  for  half  a  dozen  motor-driven 
machines,  including  several  made  by  the  American  Tool 
Works  Company,  to  go  into  the  private  garage  of  a  local 
capitalist.  There  has  been  some  movement  of  second-hand 
machines,  but  most  dealers  do  not  look  for  much  activity  in 
that  department  until  the  spring  season  opens.  Good  stocks 
are  being  carried  by  several  of  the  St.  Louis  dealers. 

Albert  B.  Bowman,  St  Louis,  states  that  there  are  now 
seven  live  machine  tool  houses  in  this  city.  His  own  firm 
carries  constantly  in  stock  upward  of  50  sample  machines 
and  high  grade  machine  shop  equipment. 

The  Radio  Gas  Producer  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  one  half  paid. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  W.  Kolar,  A.  J.  Cunningham,  M. 
C.  Burgman  and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical   apparatus,  &c. 

The  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Machinery  Company,  606-608 
South  Vandeventer  avenue,  St.  Louis,  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  December  29.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$12,000. 

A  portion  of  Walter  Vanstines  furnace  and  sheet  metal 
works  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  wrecked  by  dynamiters  De- 
cember 30,  causing  considerable  loss. 

The  Kahoka  Flour  Mills  at  Kahoka,  Mo.,  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Baldwin  Milling  Company,  Kahoka.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  new  company  to  at  once  make  improve- 
ments in  the  mill. 

The  Pioneer  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  D.  S.  Rettig,  L.  C.  Rettig  and  M.  An- 
drews. 

The  Sheffield  Sash  Weight  &'  Mfg.  C<jmpany,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $7500  to 
$10,000. 

The  Williams  Motor  Car  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  A.  Williams,  Xorman  Wilson  and  W. 
H.  Blodd. 

The  Siloam  Spring  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company's  plant 
at  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  22, 
causing  a  loss  of  $150,000  with  $50,000  insurance. 

The  plant  of  the  Mulberry  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Mul- 
berry. Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  18,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $80,000.  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Homan  Lumber  Company,  at  Homan, 
Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  21,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  about  $35,000,  with  insurance  of  $25,000.  It  is 
announced  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Hayton  Pump  Company,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  turbo-centrifugal  high  pressure 
pumps.  The  pumps  are  the  invention  of  T.  R.  Hayton,  and 
it  is  claimed  they  show  a  large  gain  in  efficiency  over  many 
others  now  on  the  market,  the  gain  ranging  from  20  to  50 
per  cent.  The  company  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
Leader  Foundry  Company.  Quincy,  111.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  pumps. 

The  Wellsville  Light.  Power  &  Water  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Wellsville.  Mo. 

The  Empire  District  Electric  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has, 
in  addition  to  plants  mentioned  last  week,  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  Columbus  Electric  Company,  Columbus,  Kan., 
which  has  a  capacity  of  125  kw.,  and  will  make  it  a  sub- 
station of  its  Riverton  plant,  with  corresponding  alteration 
of  the  equipment. 

«  •  » 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  2,  1911. 

Reports  received  from  all  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
Wisconsin,  coupled  with  a  compilation  carefully  made  in 
Milwaukee,  demonstrate  that,  notwithstanding  the  dragging 
trade  of  the  last  five  or  six  months,  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary  growth  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
tiu'ing.  This  is  inclusive  of  machinery  building,  foundrj- 
output,  bridge  and  structural  steel  fabricating,  sheet  and 
ornamental  metal  shaping  and  metal  working  generally. 
More  new  plants  have  been  built,  more  extensions  made, 
more  machinery  added  or  replaced  and  more  operating 
economies  effected  than  in  any  previous  period  of  the  same 
length.  In  the  interior  of  the  State  and  among  the  indus- 
trial suburbs  of  Milwaukee  the  development  has  been  espe- 
cially pronounced. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  construction  during  the  year, 
and  one  of  particular  interest  to  the  machinery  and  supply 
trade,  is  the  number  of  light  manufacturing  buildings,  fur- 
nished with  electric  motor  drive,  steam  heating,  sprinkler  or 
other  fire  extinguishing  systems,  forced  ventilation,  &c., 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  business  districts  of  Mil- 
waukee and  other  cities  of  Wisconsin.     For  nearly   all   of 


these  a  high  grade  of  equipment  has  been  specified.  The 
selection  of  the  apparatus  is  frequently  left  entirely  to  the 
supervising  architects,  and  their  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tues  true  economy  has  been  strengthened  remarkably  within 
the  year,  having,  in  many  cases,  been  formerly  an  almost 
negligible  quantity. 

In  current  business  there  is  the  usual  holiday  dullness, 
and,  while  most  concerns  are  taking  account  of  stock,  there 
will  not  be  much  buying.  By  the  middle  of  the  month, 
however,  things  will  undoubtedly  liven  up.  and  every  indica- 
tion points  to  a  good  run  of  sales  preceeding  spring  con- 
struction. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  steering  gear  for  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks  will  be  established  by  the  Uni- 
versal Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  which  was  recently 
incorporated  by  Wallace  McGregor  and  others.  The  ma- 
chinery needed  has  already  been  contracted  for,  and  a  fac- 
tory which  was  vacant  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  company's 
use.  Later  on  a  plant  especially  adapted  to  its  work  will 
probably  be  built. 

The  contract  for  the  electrical  work  in  the  new  plant 
on  Commerce  street,  Milwaukee,  of  the  Milwaukee  Grains 
&  Feed  Company,  has  been  let  to  the  Herman  Andrae 
Electrical  Company. 

The  enormous  new  foundry  to  be  operated  here  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  is  now  well  under  way, 
and  construction  will  be  pushed  to  early  completion. 

A  new  industry  in  Racine  is  that  of  the  Reliance  Wrench 
Mfg.  Company,  which  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Ra- 
cine Foundry  Company  for  castings  and  with  the  Belle 
City  Mfg.  Company  for  other  work  exclusive  of  assembling, 
which  will  be  done  in  its  own  shop.  These  arrangements 
are,  however,  only  preliminary  to  the  erection  of  the  com- 
pany's own  plant,  which  will  be  built  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tions warrant.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Andred 
Matson,  president ;  Nels  Christianson,  treasurer,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Hartig,  secretary.  The  wrench  to  be  manufactured 
is  of  a  quickly  adjustable  type  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
service. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  made  for  the  buildings  of 
the  Home  Brewing  Company,  including  power  plant,  re- 
frigerating system,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  erected  at  North 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  matter  of  construction  will  soon 
be  decided  upon,  followed  by  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
other  equipment.  A  bottling  house,  with  modern  automatic 
apparatus,  will  form  part  of  the  establishment. 

Plans  have  been  completed  at  Bayfield.  Wis.,  for  the 
new  boiler  house  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal power  and  pumping  plant.  The  work  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  started  until  spring. 

Bids  on  the  construction  of  the  Hummel  &  Downing 
Company's  new  factory  in  Milwaukee,  including  power  and 
coal  handling  plant,  will  be  taken  in  separate  parts  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  the  purchase  of  machinery  vrill 
shortly  be  considered. 

The  Peck-Hamre  Mfg.  Company,  Berlin.  Wis.,  is  remod- 
eling its  power  system.  Work  on  a  new  building,  in  which 
a  boiler  and  engine  will  be  installed,  was  recently  started, 
and  changes  will  be  made  in  the  factory  equipment. 

Extensive  steam  generating  and  power  equipment,  as 
well  as  operating  machinery,  will  be  required  for  a  new 
plant,  which  the  Hansen  Malting  Company  is  to  erect  on 
the  outskirts  of  Milwaukee,  near  the  new  works,  of  the 
Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company.  F.  L.  Bader  of  this 
city  is  preparing  the  plans. 

The  project  of  installing  a  tiew  pumping  engine  of  1.500,- 
000  gal.  daily  capacity  at  the  Sparta.  Wis.,  water  works, 
which  has  been  hanging  fire  for  the  past  eight  months,  re- 
cently reached  the  stage  where  definite  action  has  been  de- 
termined upon.  Bids  on  the  unit  and  other  necessary  equip- 
ment are  now  being  taken. 

From  Superior,  Wis.,  which  is  the  seat  of  Douglas 
County,  it  is  reported  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
purchase  a  rock  crushing  plant  to  furnish  material  for  im- 
provement of  the  roads. 

The  contract  for  a  very  complete  steam  heating  system 
to  be  installed  in  the  factory  of  the  Holeproof  Hosiery  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  has  been  placed  with  the  Independent 
Power,  Heating  &  Plumbing  Company. 

The  Morehead  Mfg.  Company,  Detroit,  through  its  local 
representative,  the  Alliance  Engineering  &  Sales  Company, 
will  furnish  the  tilting  return  steam  traps  for  the  new 
buildings  of  Albert  Trostel  &  Sons  Company,  Milwaukee. 
Contracts  for  other  equipment  are  now  being  placed.  A 
modem  oil  storage  and  pumping  system  is  to  be  installed, 
but  the  details  of  this  have  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Company,  Birchwood, 
Wis.,  and  new  machinery  will  be  required. 

The  city  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  is  endeavoring  to  acquire 
the  local  water  works,  and  in  the  event  that  it  does  so  the 
pumping  plant  will  be  enlarged. 

Plans  for  a  five-story  light  manufacturing  plant,  to  be 
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erected  by  Jacob  Wellauer  in  this  city,  are  being  prepared 
by  H.  Messmer  &  Son,  Milwaukee. 

An  electric  power  and  lighting  plant  is  to  be  installed 
at  HoricoD,  Wis.,  by  the  Horicon  Light  &  Power  Company 
whose  main  office  is  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  " ' 

The  Standard  JIfg.  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  under 
construction  an  addition  to  its  plant.  All  of  the  equip- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  some  minor  details,  has  been 
contracted  for. 

The  report  has  recently  been  current  that  a  further 
extensive  hydroelectric  development  would  be  undertaken 
at  Hatfield,  Wis.,  iu  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  power 
plant  there,  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  La  Crosse 
Water  Power  Company,  to  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
Rochester  &  Dubuque  Electric  Traction  Company;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  truth  in  this  statement. 

A  repair  shop  will  be  installed  by  the  Buick  Motor  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  a  large  garage  to  be  erected  shortlv 
at  Marinette,   Wis. 

A  new  power  house  is  about  to  be  built  to  furnish  steam 
heat  and  electric  current  for  the  Mendota  Insane  Asylum, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 
Madison,  Wis.  ' 

It  is  reported  from  Appleton,  Wis.,  although  without 
direct  confirmation,  that  considerable  new  machinery  will  be 
required  by  the  Appleton  Chair  Company,  in  consequence 
of  a  fire  which  destroyed  its  old  factory  just  as  it  was  about 
to  remove  the  equipment  to  a  manufacturing  plant  recently 
built. 

The  Ashland  Light,  Power  &  Street  Railway  Company, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  is  about  to  proceed  with  its  plans  for  another 
hydroelectric  development  on  the  Bad  River  near  Copper 
Falls. 


The  South 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  2,  1911. 

For  the  year  that  has  just  closed  the  industrial  record 
of  this  section  was  one  not  only  gratifying  in  itself  but 
also  replete  with  promise  for  the  future,  and  in  all  lines 
of  production  the  feeling  at  present  is  optimistic. 
nnr.^  Corliss  engine  and  two  triplex  pumps  of  about  2,000,- 
000  gal.  daily  capacity  each  will  be  among  the  requirements 
of  the  new  water  works  station  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  the  plans  for 
which  are  now  being  drawn. 

Wythe  M.  Peyton,  engineer  of  the  Isothermal  Traction 
Company,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C,  is  completing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  the  electric  railroad  line  which  that  com- 
pany proposes  to  build  from  Gastonia  to  Asheville,  N.  C, 
and  to  operate  by  means  of  hydroelectric  power.  It'  will  be 
soine  time,  however,  until  the  purchase  of  maehinerv  needs 
to  be  considered. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  a 
plant,  with  buildings  50  x  50  and  20  s  30  ft.,  designed  for 
oO  tons  daily  capacity,  by  the  Claremont  Carbonate  Lime 
Company,  Claremont,  Va. 

M.  E.  Melvin,  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  is  considering  the  in- 
stallation of  a  small  power  and  lighting  plant  to  serve  a 
local  institution. 

The  purchase  of  equipment  will  need  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Alabama  Traction  Company.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  the 
near  future,  as  work  on  its  new  electric  railway  line  will  be 
started  at  once.  C.  G.  Abercrombie,  president,  "is  actively  in 
charge.  The  project  is  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  industrial  development  of  that  section. 
„.  J'^%^''^°t°°  electric  light  plant,  operated  by  Keenan  & 
V\  ade.  Trenton,  Tenn.,  which  has  a  present  capacity  of  100 
T^'-'  '^^'^°  ^^  acquired  and  enlarged  by  the  Trenton"  Electric 
Light  Company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose. 

A  city  pumping  plant  has  been  decided  upon  at  Jones- 
boro,'  N-.  C. 

The  Business  Men's  Club,  Memphis,  is  reported  to  be  ne- 
gotiating with  John  F.  Walsh,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the 
location  in  that  city  of  a  branch  factory  for  the  production 
of  automobile  trucks. 

J.  J.  Brophy,  whose  address  is  given  as  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
IS  organizing  three  electric  traction  companies  to  operate 
lines  between  St.  Augustine  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  onyx 
products  is  being  planned  by  the  Crystal  Onvx  Company, 
Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  E.  W.  Torrance  represents 
the  company. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  La.,  through  its  Progressive 
League,  is  making  an  effort  to  secure  new  industries  and 
solicits  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

The  Gadsden  Car,  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  is  completing  additions  to  its  buildings  and 
equipment  which  will  give  it  considerably  enlarged  facilites 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

The  Mandeville  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Mandeville, 
La.,  is  reported  to  have  under  consideration  the  extension 
of  its  system  to  Abita  Springs,  with  consequent  provision 
for  enlarged  equipment. 


The  town  of  Roberta,  Ga.,  will  take  bids  about  January 
20,  through  W.  J.  Marshall,  Lizell,  Ga.,  for  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  an  electric  power  and  pumping  plant,  water  distribu- 
tion system,  &e.,  together  with  the  necessary  equipment. 
Knoxville,  Ga.,  will  also  be  supplied  from  the  same  plant. 

The  Excelsior  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Columbia, 
Mis.s..  which  was  incorporated  in  November,  has  completed 
the  equipment  of  a  plant,  with  the  exception  of  machinery 
that  will  be  needed  later  for  the  manufacture  of  certain 
specialties.  For  the  present  its  operations  will  be  confined 
to  general  jobbing  and  repair  work. 

The  New  South  Pittsburg  Light  «&  Power  Company, 
South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  will  remodel  and  enlarge  its  150- 
kw.  plant. 

C.  B.  Parsons  and  others  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  reported 
to  contemplate  erecting  a  plant  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  power  boats,  and  are  about  to  visit  that  city 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  location. 


North  Pacific  Coast 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  30,  1910. 

Machinery  houses  here  who  have  recently  been  going  over 
their  prospect  files,  find  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  business  requiring  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
1911.  It  covers  a  wide  range  and  appears  to  be  distributed 
among  the  various  industries  of  this  section  about  in  the  or- 
der of  their  relative  importance,  indicating  a  sound,  healthy 
development,  without  abnormal  features.  This  augurs  well 
for  a  steady  continuance  of  the  demand  in  the  several  lines  of 
trade.  The  most  pronounced  increase  appears  to  be  shown 
in  the  requirements  of  metal  and  woodworking  plants, 
the  latter  being  considerably  in  the  lead  so  far  as  volume  of 
investment  is  concerned,  but  closely  followed  by  the  former 
in  percentage  of  gain. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  is  preparing  models  of 
machinery,  showing  its  more  important  specialties,  to  be 
installed  in  the  exhibit  room  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, where  it  will  make  a  very  comprehensive  display. 
None  so  elaborate  has  ever  before  been  attempted  here. 

A  large  new  generating  plant  will  be  erected  in  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  by  the  Twin  City  Light  &  Traction  Company,  which 
now  operates  an  engine-driven  station  of  350  k.  w.  capacity. 
The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  the  Fenton  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Ore. 

The  Gilbert  Hunt  Company,  successor  to  the  Gilbert 
Hunt  Manufacturing  Company,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice for  steel  headgates  to  be  installed  in  the  works  neces- 
sary for  the  Boise  project. 

A  plant  for  the  distribution  of  electric  power  in  the 
district  above  Springfield,  Ore.,  is  to  be  erected  by  the  North- 
western Corporation,  whose  generating  station  is  located  at 
Eugene,  Ore.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided,  however,  how 
soon  this  project  will  be  carried  out.  When  it  is.  additional 
power  units  will  probably  be  required  at  Eugene,  with  trans- 
formers, &c..   at   Springfield. 

The  properties  of  the  West  Coast  Mines  Company  at 
Bohemia,  Ore.,  have  been  sold  to  new  interests,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  will  be  expended  in  making  improvements.  It 
has  not  been  announced  whether  any  change  will  be  made 
in  the  style  of  the  company. 

The  system  of  the  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Company.  Port- 
land. Ore.,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  the  directors  hav- 
ing authorized  an  expenditure  of  $750,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  Northwest  Coal  Company,  George  S.  Rankin,  presi- 
dent. North  Yakima.  Wash.,  will  install  mining  machinery 
and  other  equipment  for  the  development  of  its  coal  land 
between  Ellensburg  and  Thorpe,  Wash.,  where  considerable 
preliminary  work  has  already  been  done,  opening  up  a  14- 
ft.  vein  at"  250  ft.  depth. 

It  is  reported  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  that  the  Barr  Brothers- 
Rogers  Cutlerv  Companv  of  that  place  will  build  a  plant  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Frank  S.  Ernest,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  acquired  mining 
properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Chewelah.  Wash.,  and  will 
install  an  air  compressor,  drills,  hoist,  pump  and  power 
machinery  for  their  development. 

The  Stay  ton  Elecric  Light  Company.  A.  L.  Shreve,  man- 
ager, has  acquired  the  site  for  a  hydroelectric  plant,  capable 
of  developing  about  3600  kw.  on  the  Stayton  River,  about 
three  miles  above  the  town.  Work  on  this  development  will 
probably  begin  before  fall.  The  company  is  at  present 
operating  a  plant  of  moderate  capacity  in  which  a  West- 
inghouse  generator  is  driven  by  an  S.  Jlorgau  Smith  Com- 
pany's turbine. 

A  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for  the  construction  of  water 
works  has  been  authorized  at  Falls  City.  Ore. 

The  contract  for  an  auxiliary  steam  power  plant  in  Port- 
land, with  complete  equipment,  has  been  placed  with  C.  E. 
Moore  &  Co.  by  the  Mt.  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Company, 
Portland.  Ore. 
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The  International  Lime  Company,  Kendall,  Wash.,  whose 
headquarters  are  located  in  the  Alaska  Building,  Seattle,  is 
preparing  to  install   the  machinery   for  its  new   plant. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  market  for  power  and 
electrical  equipment  in  the  far  north  is  shown  by  advices 
from  Dawson,  Yukon  territory,  to  the  effect  that  a  10,000-hp. 
steam  plant  has  just  been  completed  on  Coal  Creek  by  the 
Northern  Light  &  Power  Company,  and  that  one  of  the 
same  capacity  is  just  being  finished  by  A.  N.  C.  Treadgold 
of  the  Granville  Mining  Company.  The  power  is  to  be 
used  in  both  cases  largely  for  dredging  operations. 


Indianapolis 

iNDiAXAPOLis.  I.XD.,  January  3.   1911. 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  have  been  incor- 
porated, with  $iO,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  bakers' 
machinery.  The  directors  are  T.  L.  Green,  A.  P.  Green, 
L.  T.  Sereinsky  and  J.  H.  Green. 

The  Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
called  in   its   preferred  stock  for  redemption. 

The  Union  Trust  Company,  receiver  for  the  Parry  Auto 
Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been  instructed  to  sell  the  plant 
January  10.  The  prospects  are  there  will  be  at  least  two 
bidders  for  tlie  plant,  the  creditors  and  a  company  repre- 
sented by  W.  C.  Teasdale,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Parry 
Company.  The  court  has  set  a  minimum  price  of  $50,000. 
The  plant  was  appraised  at  .?139,000  as  a  going  concern. 

The  Peru  Electric  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Peru.  Ind..  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  elec- 
trical supplies.  The  incorporators  ai'e  William  H.  Zimmer- 
man. J.  N.  Miller  and  J.  Kramer. 

The  Park  Furniture  Company,  Rushville,  Ind.,  has  let 
the  contract  for  an  extension,  58x113  ft.,  to  the  plant. 

George  R.  Harper  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Goshen  Rubber  Works,  Goshen,  Ind.,  with  instructions  to 
sell  the  real  estate  and  personal  property.  The  plant  was 
abandoned  several  years  ago. 

The  Laporte  Meter  Company,  Laporte,  Ind..  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $1.50.000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  gas 
meters.  The  directors  are  V.  P.  Wilkins,  Emmet  Scott  and 
Emmet  H.   Scott. 

S.  D.  Rowland  has  purchased  the  electric  light  plant  of 
Mitchell.  Ind.,  which  has  been  a  losing  venture  ever  since 
the  city  constructed  it  15  years  ago.  Mr.  Rowland  has  been 
granted  a   franchise  for  furnishing  water. 

The  Security  Trust  Company.  Indianapolis,  has  been 
instructed  to  sell  at  commissioners'  sale,  the  plant  of  the 
United  States  Cement  Company  at  Bedford,  Ind.  A  min- 
imum price  of  $11.5.000  has  been  set.  The  bondholders, 
whose  holdings  are  .$225,000.  are  expected  to  be  bidders. 

The  Corning  Draft  Gear  Company,  Hammond,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  manufacture  iron  and  steel  specialties,  devices 
used  hy  railroads,  draft  gears,  &c.  The  company's  Chicago 
office  is  located  in  the  Fisher  Building,  room  206. 

The  Dean  Forging  Company,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  issued 
$100,000  of  preferred  stock,  but  advises  that  it  is  not  con- 
templating any  improvements. 


Farther  Central  West 

Omaha,  Xeb.,  January  2,  1911. 

Considering  merely  the  trade  actually  in  sight  for  the 
midwinter  season  about  to  open,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  of  a  definite  character  for  dealers  to  count  upon, 
apart  from  regular  routine  custom,  but  with  the  quantity 
of  construction  work,  improvements,  &c.,  planned  for  the 
coming  spring,  a  fairly  good  business  at  least  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated. 

The  Omaha  Structural  Steel  Works,  Omaha,  Xeb.,  now 
has  under  construction  at  Forty-eighth  and  Leavenworth 
streets,  a  steel  frame  brick  plant,  75  x  288  ft.,  the  equip- 
ment for  which  will  be  purchased  at  an  early  date.  A  full 
line  of  modern  fabricating  tools,  pattern  making,  blacksmtih 
work,  &c.,  is  required. 

The  construction  of  an  incineration  plant,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  cost  about  $100,000.  has  recently  been  taken 
under  consideration  by  the  authorities  at  Omaha,  and  ac- 
tion by  the  Common  Council  is  expected  shortly. 

The  Dodd  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  to 
be  operated  this  year  by  a  new  company,  including  G.  W. 
Newell  and  L.  H.  Hixon  of  that  city,  who  have  formed  .1 
new  corporation  of  considerable  financial  strength  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  business  on  a  very  favorable 
basis.  Mr.  Xewell  is  an  expert  in  structural  work,  including 
the  engineering  details  essential  to  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

A  bond  issue  of  $7000  has  been  voted  at  Whittemore,  la., 


to  cover  the  cost  of  a  municipal  pumping  plant  and  water 

works  system.  .    .     r-       »  wr  ^^ 

A  portion  of  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Great  «  est- 
ern  Cereal  Companv  at  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  will  probably  be  replaced  by  more  extensive 
structures,  fitted  throughout  with  electric  drive. 

Bonds  have  been  sold  at  Corydon,  la.,  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  water  works  system. 

Aa  election  is  to  be  held  at  Cortland,  Xeb..  to  decide 
upon  the  construction  of  a  municipal   pumping  plant. 

The  authorities  at  Tabor,  la.,  are  preparing  to  install 
pumping  machinery  to  distribute  water  from  a  new  artesian 
well.  .  .     ^. 

The  citv  officials  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  are  investigating 
mechanical"  filtration  systems,  with  a  view  to  the  installa- 
tion of  one  there. 

The  Allen  Company,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  arranging  for  the 
equipment  of  a  new  concentrating  mill,  to  be  completed  by 
early  spring,  which  will  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  tung- 
sten ore. 

Funds  will  be  provided  early  in  the  coming  year  at  Log- 
gon,  la.,  for  an  electric  plant  to  serve  the  community,  a 
special  tax  for  the  purpose  having  been  voted.  The  matter 
of  equipment  is  now  under  consideration,  but  no  purchase 
will  be  made  until  later. 

It  is  reported  from  Eldora,  la.,  that  Lundy  &  Wood,  who 
are  developing  the  water  power  there,  will  build  dams  at 
three  additional  points  on  the  Iowa  River,  making  possible 
a  larger  hydro-electric  plant  at  Eldora  than  was  originally 
intended. 

It  is  proposed  at  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  to  build  a  new  pump- 
ing station  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  furnish  water 
from  additional  wells. 

The  erection  of  a  smelter  will  be  commenced  shortly  by 
the  Copper  Belt  Mining  Company,  Lusk.  Wyo.,  midway  be- 
tween its  Copper  belt  and  Michigan  mines,  the  latter  having 
recently  been  acquired.  New  steam  hoists  and  air  compres- 
sors are  also  to  be  provided  by  the  company  for  more  exten- 
sive development  work. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  at  Lovell,  Wyo.,  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  lighting  plant. 

An  electric  power  and  pumping  station  will  be  con- 
structed at  Atlantic,  la.,  where  a  fund  of  $50,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  project  was  delayed  for  some 
time  and  is  now  to  be  pushed  to  completion. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  3,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  January  17  for  one  air 
compressor,  schedule  3236:  18  generator  sets,  schedule 
3832;  and  6  sets  of  gasoline  propelling  machinery,  schedule 
3233. 

The  Paymaster  General.  Xavy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  January  10.  under  schedule  3187,  class  13,  for 
one  2-kw.  constant  speed  motor  generator  and  one  '2-kva. 
open-core  wireless  telegraph  transformer,  and  under  schedule 
3208,  class  53.  for  one  upsetting  bolt  heading  and  forging 
machine  and  class  54,  for  one  steam  winch. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission's  canal  circular  614, 
calls  for  bids  to  be  opened  February  25  for  machines,  mo- 
tors and  limit  switches  to  operate  the  Stony  Gate  valves  and 
cylindrical  valves  for  controlling  the  culverts  of  the  locks 
at  Gatun.  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  December  27,  as  follows : 

Schedule  3099,  class  1. — For  one  power  pump — Bidder  2, 
.VUis-Chalmers  Company.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  $1875  :  3,  American 
Steam  Pump  Company.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  $3870 :  26.  R.  P. 
Clark  Companv.  Washington.  D.  C.  $2560  and  $2470:  39.  De 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company.  Trenton.  N.  .T..  $2310  and 
$2790  :  42,  George  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal..  $1155,  $1305,  $1460  and  $2245  :  65.  Henshaw.  Bulk- 
ley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  $1105:  66.  Harron.  Ricaid  &  Mc- 
Cone  San  Francisco.  Cal..  $3278  :  75.  Kenney  Mfg.  Company, 
Boston.  Mass..  $4000  :  114,  Pratt  Iron  Works  Company.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $1450.  $1609.  $1500.  $1775.  $1865.  $1575,  $2025.  $2100, 
$2075  $3200,  $2326  and  $2660:  115.  Perrine  Machinery  Com- 
panv,'Seattle,  Wash.,  $1475:  141.  United  Iron  Works.  Oakland. 
Cal.".  $918  :  148.  H  F  Worthington.  New  York.  $1350.  $1800 
and  $2100 :  15G.  Bvron  Jackson  Iron  Works.  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  S1500  and  $1100. 

Class  11. — One  No.  2  condenser  ferrule  machine — Bidder  10, 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Companv,  Providence.  R,  I„  $1160  :  101, 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York.  $2120. 

Class  51. — One  traveling  crane — Bidder  8,  .\lfred  Box  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $1800 :  14,  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
oanv,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  $2450  :  li!l.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
New  York,  $1950:  105.  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company.  New  York, 
$2590  :  158.  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Company.  Wickliflte, 
Ohio.  $1645. 

Class  61. — One  tool  and  cutter  grinder — Bidder  10.  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Company.  Providence.  R.  I..  $815.75  :  22.  Cincin- 
nati Milling  Machine  Companv.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  $779.30 :  50, 
Fairbanks  Companv.  Washington,  $585:  101.  Manning.  Max- 
well &  Moore.  New  York.  $700, 

Class  62. — One  vertical  spindle  press — Bidder  78.  T.  P. 
Kemp.  Baltimore.  Md..  $793.50  and  $918.25. 
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Fliuictaati©inis  in  tlbe   Prices  ©f  Iroim   ai 
Produscts  for  Thirteemi  Years 

Monthly  Averages  Computed  from  the  Weekly  Market  Quotations  of  "The  Iron  Age" 

in  the  Period  1898-1910 


(With  Supplement.) 


Accompanying  this  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  is  our  an- 
nual chart,  in  which  lines  are  plotted  to  indicate  the 
course  of  prices  for  pig  iron,  Bessemer  steel  billets  and 
the  leading  forms  of  finished  iron  and  steel  in  the  13 
years  ending  with  1910.  The  diagrams  are  based  on 
monthly  averages  of  prices  given  week  by  weeli  in  our 
market  reports  from  the  leading  selling  centers.  The 
figures  on  the  margin  of  the  chart  stand  for  dollars  and 
the  black,  red  and  blue  lines  represent  prices  per  gross 
ton.    The  table  below  gives  the  monthly  average  prices : 
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Jan 9.87  14.93 

Feb 10.05  15.06 

March. .  .10.39  15.25 

April 10.41  15.06 

May 10.."?0  14.85 

June 10.34  14.65 

July 10.25  14.50 

Ang 10.35  15.85 

Sept 10.78  16.00 

Oct 10.36  15.56 

Nov 10.15  15.06 

Dec 10.58  15.80 

1899 

Jan 10.87  16.62 

Feb 11.60  18.00 

March..  .14.59  24.30 

April 15.03  25.37 

May 16.20  26.73 

June 18.51  30.10 

July 20.65  33.12 

Aug 21.75  35.40 

Sept 23.43  38.37 

Oct 24.18  38.75 

^'0T 24.78  .36.50 

Dec 24.90  33.75 

1900 

Jan 24.99  34.50 

Feb 24.80  34.87 

March .  . .  24.72  33.00 

April 24.70  32.00 

May 21.00  28.90 

June. ..  .19.72  27.25 

July 16.75  21.00 

Aug 15.60  18.20 

Sept 13.87  16.93 

Oct 13.06  16.50 

Nov 1.3.48  18.95 

Dec 13.43  19.75 

1901 

Jan 13.15  19.75 

Feb 14.43  20.31 

March..  .16.31  22.88 

ApTil 16.75  24.00 

May 16.30  24.00 

June 16.00  24.38 

July. 16.00  24.00 

Aug 15.75  24.20 

Sept ].'!.75  24.88 

Oct 15.89  26.70 

Nov 16.00  27.00 

Dec 16.31  27.50 

1902 

Jan 16.70  27.50 

Feb 16.93  29.37 

March.  .  .17.37  31.25 

April 18.75  31.50 

May 20.75  32  20 

June 21.56  32.37 

July 21.60  31.75 

Ang 21.62  31.06 

Sept 21.75  29.50 

Oct 21.75  29.70 

Nov 21.68  28.50 

Dec 21.75  29.12 
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11.35 
11.28 
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11.26 
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11.47 
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14.95 
15.47 
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17.95 
19.22 
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22.22 
23.35 
23.45 
23.85 

23.85 
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15.35 
14.85 
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15.10 
14.60 
15.60 
15.85 
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15.35 
15..35 
15.35 
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15.10 
15.23 
15.85 

16.25 
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18.51 
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22.10 
23.35 
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1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.08 
1.06 
1.06 
1.05 
1.08 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

1.18 
1.32 
1.48 
1.67 
1.65 
1.97 
2.12 
2.20 
2.45 
2.50 
2.48 
2.45 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.05 
2.05 
1.97 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 

1.95 
2.05 
2.01 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.04 
2.05 
2.05 

2.05 
1.95 
1.95 
1.96 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 


1.10 
1.10 
1.08 
1.12 
1.21 
1.23 
1.20 
1.23 
1.27 
1.27 
1.25 
1.26 

1.35 
1.55 
1.89 
2.18 
2.23 
2.48 
2.58 
2.72 
2.92 
3.00 
2.87 
2.48 

2.38 
2.32 
2.10 
2.02 
1.75 
1.60 
1.37 
1.30 
1.25 
1.21 
1.44 
1.54 

1.55 
1.55 
1.62 
1.76 
1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.81 
1.95 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.10 
2.10 


a 

~"3 


1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.37 
1.40 
1.38 
1.35 
1.35 

1.40 
1.42 
1.55 
1.64 
1.63 
1.82 
2.08 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.22 
2.05 
1.89 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 

1.65 
1.63 
1.66 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.75 
1.75 
1.85 
1.90 
1.99 
2.11 
2.27 
2.21 
2.10 
2.09 
2.00 
1.97 


3-      - 


1.11 
1.11 
1.06 
1.05 
1.05 
1.05 
1.00 
1.06 
1.14 
1.13 
1.10 
1.11 

1.15 
1.20 
1.41 
1.50 
1.56 
1.81 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.13 
2.21 
2.20 

2.20 
2.20 
2.18 
2.12 
1.77 
1.56 
1.33 
1.28 
1.30 
1.28 
1.28 
1.42 

1.44 
1.35 
1.35 
1.47 
1.51 
1.55 
1.55 
1.56 
1.61 
1.62 
1.64 
1.65 

1.66 
1.68 
1.84 
1.92 
1.96 
1.99 
1.95 
1.93 
1.92 
1.93 
1.87 
1.92 


1.42 
1.45 
1.43 
1.31 
1.31 
1.35 
1.31 
1.26 
1.32 
1.33 
1.28 
1.27 

1.43 
1.57 
1.94 
2.05 
2.10 
2.30 
2.42 
2.50 
2.76 
2.87 
2.95 
2.95 

3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
2.95 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 

2.22 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.28 
2.17 
1.99 

1.99 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.03 
1.S9 
1.85 
1.85 


as 

"a" 


1903 

Jan...  22.15 
.21.45 
.21.85 
.21.28 


Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April 
May. . 
June. 
Jul.v. . 
.Vug.  . 
Sept. . 
Oct.  . 
Nov.. 
Dec. 


.20.01 
.19.72 
.18.89 
.18.35 
.17.22 
.16.05 
.15.18 
.14.40 


1904 

Jan...  13.91 
Feb...  13.66 
.Mar...  14.25 
April.. 14.18 
May...  13.60 
June..l2.Sl 
July...  12.40 
Aug..  .12.81 


Sept. . 
Oct .  . 
Nov.  . 
Dec. 


..12.63 
.13.10 
..14.85 
.  .  16.65 
1905 
Jan.  .  .16.85 
Feb..  .16.41 
Mar...  16.35 
April..  16.35 
May...  16.16 
June.  .16.65 
July...  14.85 
Aug. .  .15.20 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


.15.91 
.16.54 
.  .17.85 
.18.35 


1906 

Jan. .  .1S..35 


Feb. 
Mar. 


..18.35 
.18.28 


April..  18.19 
May...  18.10 


June 
July. 
Aug.. 
Sept. . 
Oct. . 
Nov. . 
Dec.. 


1907 


.18.23 
.18.41 
.19.00 
.19.54 
.20.35 
,22.85 
23.75 


Jan. . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May.. 
June. 
July. . 
Aug.. 


.  23.15 
.22.85 
.22.85 
.  23.35 
.24.01 
,24.27 
.2.". 55 
.22.90 


Sept..  .22.90 
Oct.  .  .22.00 
Nov. .  .20.65 
Dec.  .19.34 

1908 
Jan..  .19.00 
Feb...  17.90 


Mar.. 
April. 
May. . 
June. 
July. . 


.17.86 
.17.49 
.16.93 
.16.90 
.16.83 


CO  60  C. 

II  i| 


Aug...  16.23 
Sept...  15. 90 
Oct..  .15.71 
Nov.  .  .16.59 
Dec.  .  .17.40 


29.60 
29.87 
30.62 
.30.25 
.30.37 
28.87 
27.60 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
i4.00 
23.00 

23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
2:1.00 
23.00 
20.00 
19.50 
20.25 
21.20 

22.75 
23.50 
24.00 
24.00 
23.50 
22.00 
22.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.62 
26.00 
26.00 

26.25 
26.50 
26.70 
27.00 
26.40 
26.63 
27.25 
27.80 
28.00 
28.00 
28.88 
29.50 

29.40 
29.50 
29.00 
30.12 
30.30 
29.62 
30.00 
29.25 
29.37 
28.20 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
28.00 
2S.00 
28.00 
28.00 
25.75 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


13.90 
13.73 
13.78 
14.00 
13.81 
13.53 
1.3.04 
12.81 
12.73 
13.21 
14.56 
13.75 

16.50 
16.50 
16.69 
16.75 
16.56 
16.00 
15.33 
15.15 
15.81 
17.19 
17.55 
17.81 

17.89 
17.89 
17.81 
17.86 
17.59 
17.58 
17.58 
18.02 
18.56 
19.56 
21.15 
22.75 

23.70 
24.38 
24.44 
24.00 
24.65 
24.06 
22.33 
20.65 
19.09 
18.40 
17.81 
17.38 

3  7.10 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
16.38 
15.50 
15.10 
15.00 
15.44 
15.80 
16.19 
16.70 


ZC 


aj 


21.65 
21.50 
21.37 
20.15 
18.87 
17.75 
16.15 
15.19 
14.75 
13.50 
12.00 
12.05 

12.37 
12.12 
12.10 
12.50 
12.25 
11.80 
11.81 
12.00 
12.00 
12.81 
15.19 
15.85 

16.25 
16.25 
16.25 
16.25 
15.81 
14.63 
13.94 
14.40 
14.37 
15.31 
16.60 
16.75 

16.73 
16.73 
16.05 
16.63 
16.75 
16.44 
16.06 
17.30 
18.69 
20.00 
23.38 
25.00 

26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.25 
24.10 
2.';.85 
23.00 
21.50 
20.95 
19.50 
17.00 

16.15 
15.75 
13.50 
15.20 
14.75 
15.25 
15.00 
15.25 
15.65 
15.75 
16.00 
16.25 


CI  o 


23.45 
23.35 
23  22 
22.87 
20.72 
19.85 
18.25 
17.22 
16.41 
15.70 
15.10 
14.81 

14.47 
13.91 
14.05 
14.35 
13.85 
13.70 
13.60 
13.60 
13.85 
14.10 
15.98 
16.95 

17.85 
17.85 
17.80 
17.60 
17.60 
17.00 
16.47 
16.60 
16.60 
17.66 
19.15 
19.60 

19.60 
19.41 
19.35 
19.10 
18.90 
18.54 
18.60 
19.45 
20.16 
21.48 
24.70 
25.85 

25.85 
25.85 
26.10 
26.35 
26.85 
26.60 
25.55 
24.85 
2410 
22.45 
20.66 
18.80 

18.45 
18.16 
17.85 
1 7.73 
17.63 
17.73 
17.55 
17.35 
17.05 
16.85 
17.10 
1 7.35 


C 

2.07 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
1.90 
1.90 

1.77 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.75 
1.75 
1.72 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.73 

1.75 
1.79 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.66 
1.60 
1.65 
1.65 
1.71 

1.75 
1.79 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.80 
1.90 
1.93 
2.05 

2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.10 
2.11 
2.07 
2.01 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.79 
1.75 
1.76 
1.80 
1.77 
1.75 
1.75 


6t 


Clli 


2.10 
2.05 
1.94 
1.85 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.78 
1.77 

1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.57 
1.53 
1.53 
1.57 

1.63 
1.66 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 

1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.99 

2.13 
2.13 
2.13 
2.03 
1.94 
1.91 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


|-3    ??       .. 


1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 

1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.57 
1.53 
1.53 
1.57 

1.63 
1.66 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.76 
1.88 
i:87 
1.83 
1.83 

1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.S3 

1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


1.93 
1.93 
1.94 
1.93 
1.86 
1.79 
1.69 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 
1.35 

1.35 
1.36 
1.45 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 
1.45 
1.43 
1.47 
1.60 

1.65 
1.68 
1.73 
1.73 
1.71 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.66 
1.78 
1.83 
1.83 

1.86 
1.78 
1.73 
1.66 
1.63 
1.63 
1.63 
1.67 
1.76 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 

1.91 
1.93 
1.93 
1.91 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.85 
1.81 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 

1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.55 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 
1.47 
1.51 


1.89 
1.92 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
1.87 

1.89 
1.90 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.71 
1.60 
1.80 
1.62 
1.73 

1.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.74 
1.70 
1.70 
1.74 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.8S 
1.85 
1.85 
1.84 
1.82 
1.86 
1.85 
1.88 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 

2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.03 
2.05 
1.97 
1.95 
1.95 
1.93 
1.95 
1.96 
1.95 


Beaiiipessemer  Pig,  Pittsburgh 


Locajails,  Pittsburgh  . 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE   IRON   AGE,   JANUARY   5.   1911 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


Ituunm,  rhilii. 


Local  \(t.  :i.  Foinulry,  riiu-njro- 


Hiisic  I'iK.  riiilii Stet'l  Billets,   Pittslimgli 


Bur  Iran,  Pliilii.^._._  \\  n      NiiN.  Pittsbiu'»li 


SoiitUeru  CoUe  \o.  2.  Cin. SIrcl   Tuiik    I'luli'.     I'liilu.. 

^^  Steel  RuiU,  Eastern  Mill  -i^^-^ 


Beascmcr  Pig,  Pittsliiirgh. 
Cut  Noils,  Pitlsliurgh  —— 


FlijactoatlioEis  in  tSie  Prices  of  Criade  amid  Fiimislhiedl  Erom  amid  Steel 
fromm  January  1,  1898,  tto  Jamitiary  L  1911     Gross  Tons, 


January  5,  191 1 


The   Ikon   Age 
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r 

c 
c 

s 

as 

a; 

is 

*-  c 

6  * 

■A 

IS 

of, 
■St- 

■sc< 

5 

_5 
1"" 

1' 

E  c. 
a 

1009 

Jan .  . 

.17.34 

25.00 

10.75 

16.-5 

1 7.33 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.54 

1.9-". 

Feb.. 

.If;.  78 

25.00 

16.56 

16.13 

16.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.48 

1.95 

Mar.. 

.1R.25 

23.00 

15.60 

13.05 

16.50 

1.80 

1.45 

1.45 

1.39 

1.95 

April . 

.15.78 

2.3.00 

15.00 

14.25 

16.50 

1.75 

1.45 

1.45 

1.36 

1.87 

May.. 

.15..S1 

23.00 

15.13 

14.50 

16.50 

1.64 

1.45 

1.43 

1.39 

1.65 

June. 

.16.05 

23.00 

15.50 

14.70 

16.50 

1.63 

1.45 

1.45 

1.43 

1.70 

Jul.v.. 

.16.4e 

23  .->0 

.15.88 

15.73 

17.00 

1.71 

1.46 

1.46 

1.45 

1.72 

Aug.. 

.17.0.3 

24.13 

17.06 

16.38 

17.13 

1.75 

1.55 

1.55 

1.45 

l.SO 

Sept. . 

.18.05 

25.00 

18.13 

1 7..35 

18.70 

1.75 

1.62 

1.61 

1.52 

1.80 

Oct.. 

.  19.53 

26. 2.=; 

18.38 

17.88 

19.00 

l.SO 

1.66 

1.66 

1.58 

1.80 

Nov . . 

.19.90 

27.1.3 

18.73 

17.7K 

19.00 

1.80 

1.74 

1.74 

1.64 

1.80 

Dec.  . 

.19.90 

27.30 

18.75 

17.43 

19.00 

1.80 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65 

1.85 

15)10 

Jan.  . 

.19.90 

27.50 

18.75 

17.25 

19.00 

1.83 

1.75 

1.75 

1.62 

1.85 

Feb.. 

.  19.-34 

27.50 

18.56 

17.06 

19.00 

1.80 

1.75 

1.74 

1.61 

1.85 

Mar.. 

.18.60 

27.50 

18.23 

16.30 

18.30 

1.85 

1.73 

1.70 

1.57 

1.85 

April . 

.18.27 

26.75 

17.56 

15.37 

1750 

1.85 

1.70 

1.66 

1.51 

1.83 

May. . 

.17..52 

20.12 

16.69 

15.00 

17.06 

1.82 

1.70 

1.65 

1.50 

1.82 

June. 

.16.60 

25.30 

16.10 

14.83 

16.75 

1.75 

1.67 

1.60 

1.49 

l.SO 

July.. 

.16.40 

25.00 

15.68 

14.75 

16.56 

1.70 

1.61 

1.59 

1.46 

1.73 

Aug.. 

.16.0!) 

24.82 

15.12 

14.3] 

16.50 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.42 

1.70 

Sept. . 

.15.90 

24.40 

15.00 

14.23 

16.40 

1.63 

1.53 

1..55 

1.40 

1.70 

Oct . . 

.15.90 

23.75 

15.00 

14.23 

16.06 

1.65 

1.55 

1.55 

1.40 

1.70 

Nov . . 

.13.82 

23.3G 

14.75 

14.25 

.16.00 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.37 

1.70 

Dec. . 

.15.90 

23.00 

14.75 

14.25 

16.00 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

1.34 

1.70 

the  noi'thei-ii  part  of  the  city,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
considerably  over  $1,000,000,  and  involve  the  use  of  a 
large  tonnage  of  structural  steel. 


In  plotting  liie  lines,  those  representing  finished  ma- 
terial have  been  derived  by  multiijlying  the  market  prices 
of  finished  material  per  pound  by  2240,  so  that  the 
traversing  lines  would  show  the  exact  price  relation 
between  gross  tons  of  all  products.  In  the  table  above, 
however,  while  pig  iron  and  steel  billet  prices  are  in 
dollars  per  gross  ton,  those  for  finished  material  are 
stated  in  the  usual  way — namely,  in  cents  per  pound. 
In  the  case  of  local  No.  2  foundry  iron,  Chicago,  the 
prices  given  are  f.o.b.  Chicago  district  foundries,  a  35- 
cent  switching  charge  having  been  added  to  the  prices  at 
furnaces  in  that  district. 

The  prices  used  in  plotting  the  curves  are  in  all  cases 
those  for  early  delivery.  The  13  years  are  a  most  inter- 
esting period  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  country,  beginning 
with  1S9S,  the  year  in  which  the  depression  following 
the  panic  of  1S93  produced  its  culminating  effect  upon 
iron  and  steel  jirices.  The  rajiid  advances  of  1S99  give 
a  remarkable  peak,  which  is  the  spectacular  feature  of 
the  chart.  Almost  equally  noteworthy  are  the  declines 
of  1900.  In  1901  prices  were  fairly  steady,  with  ad- 
vances in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  bringing  another 
series  of  high  points  in  1902,  though  these  are  moderate 
in  comparison  with  1S99.  The  sharp  decline  of  1903  is 
distinctly  shown;  the  slight  further  decline  extending 
over  nine  months  of  1904,  with  advances  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year ;  some  reaction  in  1905,  followed  by 
advances  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  a  compara- 
tively stable  level  for  the  first  half  of  1906.  Then  came 
a  strong  movement  upward,  carrying  prices  to  substan- 
tially the  levels  of  1902,  followed  by  recessions  after  the 
middle  of  1907.  The  price  maintenance  movement  modi- 
fied the  decline  in  the  depression  of  190S,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1909  came  some  abrupt  declines,  which  stimu- 
lated buying  and  gave  the  strong  upward  curve  of  the 
second  half  of  1909.  In  general,  1910  was  a  year  in 
which  the  price  movement  reversed  that  of  1909,  pig  iron 
reaching  again  its  low  points  of  1909.  while  finished 
materials  only  retraced  part  of  the  distance  to  the  bot- 
tom touched  after  the  open  market  declaration  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1909. 

• » » 

The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company  Buys 
Another  Plant. — A  deal  for  the  sale  of  the  plant  of  the 
American  Roll  &  Foundry  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  to 
the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
has  been  consummated,  and  the  Canton  plant  will  here- 
after be  operated  as  a  branch  plant,  with  no  change  in 
the  local  management. 

■♦  «  » 

Agreements  have  been  signed  by  the  Erie  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Grade  Crossing  Commission  of  Buffalo 
for  the  elimination  of  a   number  of  grade  crossings  In 


The  British  Iron  Tradelin  1910 

From  the  annual  review  of  Boiling  &  Lowe,  London, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

A  decided  improvement  on  1909  and  a  general  advance 
in  prices  in  many  directions  sums  up  the  record  of  the 
position  of  trade  for  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  progress,  however,  has  been  intermittent,  and  a  sus- 
pension has  several  times  occurred.  At  no  time  was  the 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  a  boom,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  various  increases  in  prices  oc- 
curred, which  were  regarded  as  signs  of  a  general  move 
forward.  In  the  early  summer,  however,  there  was  a 
marked  cessation  of  activity,  although  prices  remained 
fairlj'  firm.  .  .  .  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  very  much 
brighter  condition  of  things  would  have  resulted  but  for 
the  strikes  which  have  thrown  such  a  gloom  over  the 
commercial  world.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that 
these  strilies  have  by  no  means  been  limited  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  witness  the  prolonged  Bilbao  strike,  which 
dislocated  the  Spanish  ore  trade.  In  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, however,  and  in  South  Wales,  a  stubborn  war  has 
been  waged,  and  the  singular  resistance  to  any  influence 
from  the  trade  union  leaders  toward  conciliatory  meas- 
ures becomes  an  increasing  danger  in  these  labor  troubles. 

The  railroad  companies  bear  testimony  to  the  more 
prosperous  condition  and  many  of  the  manufacturers  are 
doing  well,  having  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  October  it  was  stated  that  Scotch 
steel  makers  had  booked  over  200,000  tons  for  delivery 
over  a  year,  and  although  much  of  this  was  taken  under 
current  prices  it  nevertheless  showed  signs  of  a  healthy 
condition.  At  that  period  several  advances  took  place 
and  an  abnormal  demand  had  set  in  for  sheets  and  plates 
for  all  purposes. 

We  have,  however,  sustained  a  setback  in  one  direc- 
tion. For  the  first  time  we  have  allowed  om-selves  to  be 
outstripped  by  Germany  in  the  quantity  of  steel  exported, 
and  however  sanguine  we  may  be  that  a  reversal  of  this 
is  probable,  the  difficulty  of  regaining  ground  once  lost 
is  universally  conceded. 

The  pig  iron  market  has  kept  fairly  steady  during  the 
past  year,  prices  having  varied  little  more  than  2  shillings 
6  pence  per  ton  over  the  whole  of  this  period.  We  look 
for  an  advance,  now  that  the  strike  in  the  North  is  settled. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  rails,  and  that  little  by  no 
means  cheerful.  This  section  of  the  trade  has  been  re- 
markably quiet,  and  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  In 
the  tonnage  exix)rted.  Prices  have  undergone  little  vari- 
ation and  there  has  been  a  singular  dearth  of  orders.  A 
greater  evil,  however,  than  want  of  business  or  labor  dis- 
putes seems  to  threaten  not  so  much  the  existence  of  the 
syndicate  as  its  prosperity,  through  the  increasing  growth 
of  competitors  who  may  snatch  away  important  customers 
with  every  likelihood  of  retaining  them.  The  Hanyang 
Works  at  Hankow,  the  Lithgow  Works  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Kalimati  Steel  &  Iron  Works  of  India 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  producers,  and  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  plenty  of  local  encouragement,  and  we  may  add 
to  this  the  important  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

Galvanized  sheets  have  also  shared  in  the  prosperity, 
although  prices  have  kept  fairly  equable.  To  the  end  of 
November  548.060  tons  were  exported,  against  441,455  tons 
for  the  same  period  in  1909.  The  exports  to  India  were 
nearly  40  per  cent,  over  those  of  1909. 

This  year  there  has  existed  in  South  Wales  a  condi- 
tion of  trade  in  tin  plates  almost  equal  to  a  boom.  An 
unprecedented  amount  of  buying  has  taken  place,  owing 
to  enormous  developments  in  the  canning  trades  of  the 
world. 


The  Weller  Hardware  &  Foundry  Company,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  T..  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  take  over  and  continue  the 
business  of  an  existing  firm  of  the  same  name.  Horace 
J.  Weller  is  president,  Frank  L.  Matthews  vice-president, 
William  W.  Myers  secretary  and  H,  J.  Weller  treasurer. 
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Concrete  Shafts  of  Record  Size 


The    Section  Thirty    Mine— Menominee   Range 
Activity 


Marquette.  Mich.,  December  31,  1910.— What  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  largest  concrete  miulug  shaft  ever  con- 
structed has  been  completed  at  Ilibbing  by  the  New 
York  Foundation  Corapauy.  It  was  sunk  for  the  Tod- 
Staraliaugh  Company  at  its  Morton  mine,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  develop  into  one  of  the  largest  undergrouud 
shippers  on  the  Mesaba 'range.  The  walls  are  4  ft.  thick 
and  the  inside  diameter  is  21  ft.  The  shaft  is  bottomed 
at  1S5  ft.  Work  was  begun  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
It  took  nearly  three  months  to  sink  the  last  9  ft.  Since 
commencing  operations  at  the  Morton  property  the  New 
York  Foundation  Company  has  completed  shafts  of  simi- 
lar kind  at  the  Scranton  mine  at  Hibbiug,  the  Wood- 
bridge  at  Bhul,  the  North  American  at  Tower,  the  Hill 
mine  at  Marble  and  one  at  Deerwood,  on  the  Cuyuna 
range,  in  addition  to  the  shaft  it  has  sunk  or  is  sinking 
in  the  Marquette  and  Swauzey  districts.  At  the  Morton 
mine  drifts  will  be  run  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  a  prominent  shipper  next  season.  The  Tod- 
Stambaugh  Company  has  a  fine  machine  shop  at  the 
mine,  as  well  as  a  modern  office  building  and  a  consider- 
able village  of  cottages,  and  it  is  well  equipped  for 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  Section  Thirty  Mining  Company,  operating  the 
famous  section  30  property  on  the  Vermilion  range,  will 
ship  225,000  tons  of  ore  in  1911,  its  second  year,  as  com- 
pared with  52.000  tons  last  season.  An  Eastern  furnace 
company  has  contracted  to  take  the  season's  output, 
which  is  estimated  at  this  time  at  the  amount  mentioned. 
The  company  is  hoisting  500  tons  a  day  and  it  is  figured 
that  there  will  be  125,000  tons  in  stock  at  the  opening 
of  navigation.  A  fine  quality  of  ore  is  produced.  Recent 
assays  have  averaged  G7.40  per  cent,  in  metallic  iron. 
Work  underground  is  being  pushed  vigorously.  At  the 
present  time  230  men  are  emi)loyed.  G.  A.  St.  Clair  and 
Alfred  Merritt  of  Duluth  control  the  Section  Thirty 
Company,  and  the  fee  owners  are  Lou  Merritt,  R.  H. 
Fagan,  L.  C.  Harris,  the  Eaton  Estate  of  Duluth  and 
George  J.  Lonstorf  of  Milwaukee. 

The  stripping  of  the  Longyear  property  at  Hibbing. 
a  contract  for  which  is  about  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  will  require  fully  two 
years  to  complete.  The  tract  consists  of  SO  acres.  Di- 
rectly to  the  east  is  the  Nassau  property,  also  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  interests,  having  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Pittsburg  Iron  Ore  Company  a  few 
months  ago.  The  two  tracts  combined  would  make  a 
large  mine,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  stripping  con- 
templated does  not  at  this  time  include  the  Nassau. 
The  Nassau  is  listed  by  the  State  Tax  Commission  as 
containing  4,000.000  tons  of  ore.  The  Longyear  is  listed 
at  3,000,000  tons. 

Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.  are  to  sink  a  big,  new  shaft 
at  their  Bristol  mine,  at  Crystal  Falls,  Menominee  range. 
It  will  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  property  and 
close  to  the  banks  of  Briar  Hill  Creek.  It  will  be  of 
four  compartments,  (JiA  x  22  ft.  inside  of  timbers,  and 
will  contain  two  skipways,  a  cageway  and  a  ladder  and 
pipe  compartment.  The  shaft  will  extend  to  a  depth  of 
1000  ft.,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  present  workings.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  one  gang  sinking  from  surface  and 
two  gangs  raising  from  different  points  underground. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  expected  that  the  shaft  will  be 
speedily  finished  and  will  be  of  some  use  the  coming 
season.  The  Bristol  is  a  large  property  and  has  been  a 
heavy  producer  aud  a  valuable  one  to  its  owners. 

In  the  past  few  years  no  district  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron  region,  the  Mesaba  country  alone  excepted,  has 
witnessed  gi'eater  development  than  that  in  the  Iron 
River  field  at  the  western  end  of  the  Menominee  range. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  mining  in  that  territor.v  was 
confined  to  a  small  area  along  the  banks  of  Iron  River. 
Now  the  operations  extend  over  a  wide  radius  aud  are 
steadily  being  expanded.  The  mining  companies  at  work 
In  the  district  have  increased  from  less  than  half  a  dozen 


to  more  than  twice  that  number,  and  the  annual  output 
has  grown  to  upwards  of  1,000.000  tons.  There  were  11 
shipijers  on  the  list  the  past  season — the  Baker,  Baltic, 
Berkshire,  Caspian.  Chatham,  Dober.  Fogarty,  Hiawatha, 
James.  Youngs  and  Zimmermaun.  There  will  be  at  least 
four  more  the  present  year  and  still  others  in  1912. 


New  Railroad  Construction  and  Equipment 


The  annual  statistics  of  the  Railway  Age-Oazette 
show  that  new  railroad  built  in  1910  was  4122  miles  of 
main  line,  as  compared  with  374S  miles  in  1909.  In 
Canada  new  construction  amounted  to  1S44  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  14S8  miles  in  1909.  aud  in  Mexico  reports 
show  13S  miles  in  1910  and  2S1  miles  in  1909.  The  mile- 
age built  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  IS  years  is  as 
follows : 


1893 3,024 

1S94 1,760 

1S95 1,428 

1896 1,692 

1897 2,109 

1S9S 3.26.5 


1899 4.569 

1900 4,894 

1901 o,368 

1902 6,026 

1903 •■5,652 

1004 3.832 


190.'5 4.388 

1906 3,623 

1907 5,212 

1908 3,214 

1909 .3,748 

1010 4,122 


Cars  and  Locomotives  Built  and  Ordered 

The  same  journal  gives  each  year  statistics  of  cars 
and  locomotives  built  in  the  preceding  12  months  and 
also  of  cars  and  locomotives  ordered.  The  reports  of  new 
cars  built  last  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
show  a  total  of  185,357,  as  compared  with  96,419  in 
in09.  The  total  of  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  4755  in  1910.  against  2SS7  in  1909. 
The  record  of  cars  built  in  the  past  12  years  is  as  fol- 
lows. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  for  1910  was 
more  than  for  1909  and  1908  together : 

Total 
Year.  B'reight.  Passenger.         cars  built. 

1899 119,886  1,305  121,191 

190(1 115,631  1.636  117,267 

1901 136,950  2,055  139,005 

1902 162.599  1.948  164,547 

1903 153.195  2,007  155.202 

1904 60,806  2,144  62,950 

1905* 165,155  2.551  168.006 

1906* 240.503  3,167  243.670 

1 907* 284,188  5,457  289,645 

1908* 76,555  1,716  78,271 

1909* 93,570  2,849  96,419 

1910* 180,945  4.412  185.357 

*  Includes  Canadian  output. 

The  figures  for  locomotive  construction   in  the  past 
IS  years  are  given  in  the  table  below : 
Year.        No.  built.         Year  No.  built.       Y'car,         No.  built. 


1893 2,011 

1S94 695 

1895 1,101 

1896 1,175 

1897 1,251 

189S 1,875 


1899 2,475 

1900 2,475 

1901 3,384 

1902 4,070 

1903 5,152 

1904 3,441 


1905* 5,491 

1906* 6,952 

1907* 7,362 

1908* 2,342 

1909* 2,887 

1910* 4,753 


, Cars  ordered. , 

Passenger.  Freight, 


*  Includes  Canadian  output. 

The  record  of  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  last  year 
is  much  less  favorable  than  that  of  cars  and  locomotives 
built.  The  new  car  orders  were  considerably  less  than 
in  1909  and  very  much  below  the  unprecedented  records 
made  in  1905  and  1906.  For  the  past  10  years  the  tabu- 
lated statement  of  new  cars  and  locomotive  orders  is  as 
follows : 

Locomotives 
Year,  ordered. 

1901 4,340 

1902 4,665 

1903 3,283 

1904 2,538 

1905 6.265 

1906 5,642 

1907 3,482 

1908 1,182 

1909 3,350 

1910 3.7S7 

— ♦-•-♦ 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  its  new 
shops,  has  been  boring  up  to  35  car  wheels  per  day  per 
machine  in  its  latest  type  boring  mills.  After  equipping 
them  with  Davis  expansion  boring  tools  with  microme- 
ter adjustment,  the  output  of  each  mill  was  increased  to 
119  wheels  per  day  of  10  hours. 


2,879 

193,439 

3,459 

195,248 

2,310 

108,930 

2,213 

136,561 

3,289 

341,313 

3,402 

310,315 

1,791 

151.711 

1.319 

62,669 

4.514 

189,360 

3,881 

141,204 
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Great  Variations   Shown   in  Shop  Costs   of  Different  Companies 


BY    MAX    H.    t.    EROltBACHEB,    NEW    YOKE. 


At  the  late  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relative  to  the  proposed  advance  in  freight 
rates  by  the  railroads,  the  latter  were  asked  December 
9  to  furnish  the  commission  with  their  piecework  prices, 
or  cost  to  them,  of  several  operations  which  are  contin- 
ually being  carried  on  their  repair  shops  in  respect  to 
locomotives.  These  operations  are  not  isolated  ones,  oc- 
curring infrequently,  but  virtually  the  same  kind  of  work 
is  being  carried  ou,  day  iu  and  day  out,  in  every  railroad 
shop  in  the  country.  Practically  none  of  the  answers 
came  in  before  the  hearing  closed,  and  not  all  of  the 
answers  are  in  at  this  time.  But  the  answers  as  they 
came  in  are,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  questions  asked, 
embraced  in  about  17,  and  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  ac- 
companying table,  to  put  them,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an 
even  basis.  Information  was  sent  in  which  the  questions 
asked  did  not  call  for,  and  in  other  instances  information 
asked  for  was  not  sent  in.  I  have  tabulated  the  questions 
and  the  answers,  which  embrace  nine  railroad  shops  in  all. 

Some  Comparisons  of  the  Figures  Received 
Neither  time  nor  space  permits  at  this  writing  any- 
thing like  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
tabulation ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  them  discloses 
that  shop  Xo.  1  is  the  lowest  of  the  nine  shops  in  respect 
of  operations  Nos.  3.  4,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15  and  17 — eight  in 
aU — and  that  it  breaks  even  iu  respect  to  the  lowest  on 
operations  Nos.  6  and  7  and  is  highest  ou  none  of  the 
17  operations ;  that  shop  Xo.  2  is  lowest  ou  operation 
No.  5;  that  shop  No.  3  is  lowest  on  oi)eratiou  No.  11 
and  highest  on  operation  No.  14,  and  that  it  breaks  even 
In  respect  to  the  highest  on  operation  Xo.  16 ;  that  shop 
No.  4  is  lowest  on  operation  Xo.  1  and  breaks  even  in 
respect  to  the  highest  on  operation  No.  16;  that  shops 
X'o.  5  is  lowest  on  operation  X'o.  S  and  breaks  even  in 
respect  to  the  highest  on  operation  Xo.  16,  but  breaks 
even  on  operation  Xo.  12  in  respect  to  the  lowest  cost ; 
that  shop  No.  6  is  lowest  on  operation  X'o.  16,  brealis 
even  in  respect  to  the  lowest  cost  on  operation  No.  12, 
but  is  highest  on  operation  Xo.  1 ;  that  shop  Xo.  7  is 
lowest  ou  no  operation,  but  is  highest  on  operations  X'os. 
2,  3,  12  and  15 ;  that  shop  Xo.  S  is  lowest  ou  no  opera- 
tion and  highest  on  operations  Xos.  7,  9,  10  and  17 ;  that 
shop  Xo.  9  is  lowest  on  nothing,  breaks  even  in  respect 
to  the  lowest  on  operation  X'o.  6  and  is  highest  in  opera- 
tions Nos.  2.  3  and  4.  Perhaps  the  tabulation  imme- 
diately below  will  make  the  relative  status  of  the 
nine  shops  more  clear.  The  numbers  on  the  hori- 
zontal line  represent  the  nine  shops ;  the  numbers 
in  the  perpendicular  column  represent  the  first  four 
operations,  as  shown  in  the  answers.  Xow  shop  Xo.  4 
is  lowest  on  operation  Xo.  1,  so  a  1  is  placed  immediately 
under  the  shop  number ;  shop  Xo.  1  is  second  lowest, 
so  a  2  is  placed  immediately  under  shop  Xo.  1.  and  as 
shop  X''o.  6  is  highest  on  operation  Xo.  1.  a  9  is  placed 
immediately  under  its  number,  as  that  shop  is  ninth 
In  order  of  cost  ou  that  operation.  This  will  make  the 
tabulation  clear : 

Shop  Shop    Shop  Shop  Shop  Shop  Shop  Shop  Shop 

Operation.    No.  1  No.  2    No.  .S  No.  4  No.  5  No.  6  No.  7  No.S  No.9 

No.    1 2          3          7             1  4         9          8          6         5 

No.    2 3         5          4             2  1          7          6          S          9 

No.    3 1          5          4             2  3          8          7          6          9 

No.    4 1          4          7  5          7.5  2          5          6          3          2 

Totals 7       17       22.5        12.5       10       29       27       23       52 

By  dividing  the  total  of  shop  Xo.  1  into  the  total  of 
any  of  the  shops,  it  will  be  found  how  much  more  effi- 
cient is  that  shop.  For  instance,  shop  Xo.  1  is  143  per 
cent,  more  efficient  than  its  nearest  competitor,  shop  No. 
5,  and  457  per  cent,  more  efficient  than  its  furthest 
competitor,  shop  No.  9. 


Shop.  Xo.  1  is  evidently  the  most  efficient  of  the  nine 
on  this  showing,  with  its  record  of  eight  lowest  costs, 
no  higher  cost,  and  an  even  break  in  respect  of  lowest 
costs  on  two  operations.  When  I  use  the  phrase  "  most 
efficient "  here  I  have  reference  to  lowest  costs.  The 
visible  sign  of  efficiency  in  the  real  sense  is  that  shop 
which  gets  its  output  at  lowest  cost  to  itself  and  with 
highest  earnings  of  its  operators  per  hour  per  mouth, 
compared  with  its  competitors.  The  competitors  iu  the 
case  at  hand  would  be  the  other  eight  shops.  In  the 
absense  of  any  information  as  to  wages  earned  per  hour 
per  mouth  at  the  prices  which  these  nine  shops  pay,  we 
cannot  get  a  line  ou  the  "  real  efficiency,"  comparatively 
sijeaking,  of  shop  Xo.  1  to  the  other  eight  shops.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
did  not  accompany  its  questions  for  prices  with  a  request 
for  the  earnings  per  hoar  per  mouth  of  the  operators  at 
the  prices  named  by  the  nine  shops.  It  would  have  been 
most  interesting  to  have  been  in  position  to  trace  whether 
the  operators  in  the  shops  which  paid  the  highest  prices 
earned  the  highest  rate  per  hour  per  month;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  see  if  the  operators  in  the  shops 
which  paid  the  lowest  prices  earned  the  lowest  rate  per 
hour  per  mouth.  The  percentage  of  difference  between 
th  cost  of  a  given  operation  between  certain  of  the  shops 
is  startling,  but  if  we  had  the  rate  per  hour  per  month 
earned  by  the  operators  before  us  I  think  that  the  show- 
ing would  he  still  more  startling.  By  and  large,  I  think 
it  would  show  that  the  operators  in  shops  whose  costs 
were  highest  earned  less  per  hour  per  mouth  than  those 
in  tiie  shops  whose  costs  were  lowest. 

Lack  of  Some  Desirable  Data 

There  are  two  other  questions  concerning  the  data 
fiiruished  by  railroad  shops,  the  answers  to  which  would 
be  illumining  as  well  as  educational.  One  question  is,  in 
how  many  of  the  railroad  shops  is  the  accounting  de- 
partment supreme  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  shop  cost? 
1  am  not  implying  that  any  accounting  department  formu- 
lates, initially  at  least,  the  piece  work  schedule.  My 
reference  is  to  that  department's  requiring  all  data  to 
be  sent  to  it  in  detail,  right  from  the  inspector's  hands 
and  to  the  department's  retaining  custody  thereafter 
of  the  data  both  in  detailed  as  well  as  in  tabulated  form. 
It  is  a  fact  that  such  a  rule  is  in  effect  the  custom  in 
some  shops,  and  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  in  other 
shops  is  also  a  fact.  My  observation  of  its  workings 
satisfy  me  that  it  almost  invariably  tends  to  an  ampli- 
fication of  detail,  which  is  both  unnecessary  as  well  as 
expensive,  and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
that  it  inevitably  tends  toward  keeping  from  the  shop 
head  that  knowledge  which,  to  a  shop  head  desirous  of 
obtaining  results,  is  as  necessary  as  is  a  chart  to  a  navi- 
gator of  a  vessel.  I  am  aware  that  in  theory  this 
knowledge  is  accessible  to  a  shop  head ;  if  he  asks  for  it 
he  will  receive  it — some  day,  perhaps.  I  am  also  aware 
that  by  the  time  it  reaches  him  it  is  quite  likely  to  be 
of  only  mortuary  interest.  The  navigator  needs  a  chart 
before  his  vessel  goes  on  the  rocks,  not  after;  the  chart 
is  of  only  mortuary  interest  to  the  navigator  after  his 
vessel  has  gone  on  the  rocks;  and  a  shop  head,  be  he 
master  mechanic  or  be  he  general  foreman,  is  a  very  real 
navigator  in  more  senses  than  one. 

The  other  question  is,  in  how  many  of  these  railroad 
shops  is  the  head  of  the  road  in  question  afflicted  with 
the  college  degree  microbe?  There  is  an  idea  prevalent 
among  railroad  men  that  on  certain  roads  the  lack  of  a 
college  degree  operates  as  a  dead  line  In  respect  of  any 
position  carrying  a  salary  or  earnings  of  more  than  $100 
per  month.  This  alleged  rule  is  said  to  apply  to  the 
shop  department  of  railroads;  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
operating  department.     The  inherent  humor  of  this  rule 
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does  not  become  fully  apparent  uutil  one  considers  that  railroads  that  they  evolute.  suddenly,  fi-om  their  present 
the  road  suspected  of  being  afflicted  with  this  college  methods  to  the  "  hights  of  scientific  management "  at  one 
degree  microbe  in  its  most  virulent  form  in  respect  of  jump,  so  to  speak.  Theoretically  it  might  be  done;  it  has 
its  shops  boasts  of  and  ascribes  the  high  efficiency  of  its  evidently  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
operating  department  to  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  that  Santa  F^,  but  it  "  did  not  stay  done,"  whereas  it  "  does 
department  have  almost  invariably  evoluted  from  the  stay  done  "  in  the  case  of  private  shops.  But  with  them 
very  jiractical  kindergarten  of  track  walking;  that  its  the  Icit  motif  is  both  different  and  more  impelling;  rail- 
shop  costs  are  in  very  many  cases  comparatively  very  roads  have  not  the  ever  present  goad  of  competition  as  a 
high  is  doubtless  due  to  nothing  more  than  what  the  late  stimulant,  as  up  to  now  they  have  had  it  easy, 
lamented  Lord  Dundreary  would  describe  as  "a  demui-  No  one  knows  much  better  than  I  how  large  a  figure  the 
tion  co-incidence."  I  am  no  decrior  of  a  technica4  educa-  railroads  cut  in  our  nation's  activities,  but  I  think  that  a 
tion.  but  its  acquirements  should  be  preceded  by  the  ac-  stoji  should  be  put  to  what  Mr.  Brandeis  so  felicitously 
quirement  of  practice.  That  this  would  result,  perhaps,  called  "  the  vicious  cycle  "  of  ever  increasing  prices.  We 
in  not  turning  a  young  man  loose  on  an  unguarded  public  must  get  back  to  sound  economics  sometime,  and  many 
until  he  bears  some  real  semblance  to  what  his  degree  think  that  the  interruption  to  that  process  which  started 
purix)rts  to  brand  him  as  is  no  valid  objection ;  nor  is  in  1907  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  force  of  ex- 
the  possibility  that  he  might  haVe  to  get  his  technical  ample  is  great,  and  the  example  of  the  railroads  conform- 
education  at  night  any  more  valid  as  an  objection.  I  ing  to  sound  economics  would  be  immense  in  its  effect  on 
am  satisfied  from  observation  that  some  of  the  high  the  country.  My  tabulation,  incomplete  as  it  is.  shows 
prices  and  some  of  the  extreme  differences  in  percentages  that  some  railroads  run  their  repair  shops  much  more 
shown  in  the  tabulation  could  be  traced  to  these  two  efficiently  than  the  others.  Why  should  not  the  Interstate 
causes :  First,  the  accounting  department's  practical  Commerce  Commission  require  railroad  management  in 
supremacy,  and.  second,  the  technical  belief  in  the  virtues  general  to  measure  up  to  the  efficiency  of  the  best  of  them 
of  a  technical  college  degree.  as  a  condition  precedent  to  raising  rates?    What  one  can 

Tu     n    1      J  r-     1       ^-  do,  others  can  do. 
The  Railroad  Explanation 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  railroads  that  their  repair  Suggestions  Compatible  With  Sound  Economics 
shops  are  not  fairly  comparable  by  the  same  standards  If  Tlie  amount  to  be  obtained  by  all  the  roads  measur- 
as  private  shops ;  that,  unlike  the  latter,  they  are  not  con-  ing  u|i  to  al  out  the  efficiency  of  the  best  managed  road 
stantly  duplicating  the  same  thing.  But,  as  a  matter  of  about  equaled  the  aggregate  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
fact,  they  are  practically  doing  about  the  same  thing  day  freight  rates,  then  refuse  to  grant  the  Increase ;  some- 
in  and  day  out ;  their  very  piece  work  schedules  and  sys-  thing  must  be  allowed  by  the  railroads  for  the  annual 
tern  indicate  that.  Obviously,  a  piece  work  system  must  growth  of  traffic.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  saving  to 
be  based  upon  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  same  kind  be  obtained  by  enforcing  on  the  roads  their  measuring  up 
of  work.  And  the  fact  that  on  one  operation  several  of  to  about  the  efficiency  of  the  best  managed  road  still 
the  shops  have  the  identical  price,  and  that  on  another  left  the  railroads  short  of  the  income  necessary  to  pay 
operation  two  of  the  shops  are  less  than  2  per  cent,  apart,  G  per  cent,  dividends  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  main- 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  claimed  impossibility  of  stand-  tenance,  renewals,  &c.,  plus  a  svu'plus,  give  them  such  an 
ardizing  their  work  has  no  substantial  foundation  in  fact ;  increase  in  rates  as  would  insure  them  these  requisites, 
certainly  the  fact  that  from  a  difference  of  less  than  2  Something  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  increas- 
per  cent,  between  some  of  the  shops  on  one  operation  ing  the  confidence  of  foreign  bankers  in  onr  rnilroads 
the  divergence  grows  to  a  difference  of  500  per  cent,  on  by  increasing  rates:  nothing  has  been  said  about  increas- 
another  operation  Is  hardly  conclusive  proof  of  the  im-  ing  the  confidence  of  foreign  bankers  in  our  railroads  by 
possibility  of  standardizing  their  work.  improving  the  management  and  exhausting  the  possibili- 

What  these  wide  differences  do  show,  and  very  con-  ties  of  economies  in  repair  shops.  &c.,  and  yet  I  think 

clusively  at  that,  is  that  Messrs.  Brandeis  and  Emerson  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  this  score.    Certainly  it 

would  certainly  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  at-  goes   without   saying   that,    if   the   Interstate  Commerce 

tempting  to  introduce  their  scientific  methods  into  railroad  Commission  insists  upon  knowing  the  facts,  and  insists 

repair  shops:  that  their  methods  are  susceptible  of  appli-  upon  the  railroads  measuring  up  at  least  approximately 

catiou  to  railroad  work  is  shown  by  the  liailwaii  Age's  to  the  1  est  among  them  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 

report  of  their  own  investigation  in  December,  1907.    This  increase  of  rates,  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  to  in- 

investigation  eliminates  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F§  crease  the  confidence  of  foreign  bankers  in  the  securities 

case  as  being  a  matter  of  "  Mr.  Emerson's  claims,"  if  he  of  our  roads :   the  very  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 

ever  made  any,  and  I  never  heard  that  he  claimed  any-  commission  to  stop  the  vicious  cycle  of  increasing  prices, 

thing  except  having  acted  in  an  advisory  character  in  that  if  at  all  jiossible,  would  raise  us  and  our  securities  in  the 

case.  estimation   of  foreign  peoples  and   bankers;   it  has  not 

I  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  invariably  been  our  practice  to  stick  to  sound  principles 

whether  it  is  not  asking  the  impossible  to  demand  of  the  either  in  respect  to  economics  or  banking. 

Operations  for  Which  Piece  TVnrk  Prices  Were  Asked  and  thp  Answers  Received  from  Ai'iie  Railroads,  Designated  by  Xumbers. 

No.  1.  No.  2.      No.  3.      No.  4.      No.  5.      No.  6.       No.  7.       No.  8.     No.  9. 

1.  Re-turning  locomotive  tires    (68  in.    in   diameter),   per 

pair    $0.64  $0.65        S3.40        $0.30       SO.7.5        $2.20       $1.62       $1.25       $1.10 

2.  Turning  locomotive  axles  (10  In.  in  diameter),  without 

wheel-fit.  each 1.00  l.SO         1.20           .85           .80         2.05         2.00         2.17         5.00 

3.  Turning  locomotive   axles    (10   in.    In   diameter),   with 

wheel-fit,    each 1.26  2.40          i.SO          1.45          1.4S          2.80          2.67          2.56         6.00 

4.  Turning  car  axles  (5H  x  10  in.  Journals),  with  wheel- 

fit,    each 26  .34            ..50            ..10            .28            .45            .48            .32           .80 

5.  Boring  cast  iron  car  wheels,  per  pair. 04  .03           .07           .05           ...            .06           .065         .04           .05 

6.  Boring   steel   car  wheels,   per   pair 07  ...           ...           ...           ...            .10           .095         ...           .07 

7.  Boring  c.vlinders  (26-in.  stroke),  two  cuts,  per  cjlinder  1.45  1.60          2.75          2.50           .    .          1.45          2.72          4.15            • 

8.  Planing  (or  milling)  new  shoes  and  wedges,  each 28  .41           .30           .20           .IS           .20           .27           .34           * 

9.  Planing  cast  Iron  driving  boxes   (shoe  and  wedge  fit), 

each    64  ...            ...            ...            ...          1.95            .895       2.825         • 

10.  Planing  steel  driving  boxes  (shoe  and  wedge  fit),  each.      .95  1.80         1.30         1.45         1.40         2.17         1.31         3.81           • 

11.  Machine  work  on  driving  box  brasses  (for  box  fit),  each     .11  .48           .10           .13           .13           .12           .29           .30           * 

12.  Straightening  old  piston  rods,  each 30  .30           ...           ...            .25           .25           .37           .36           • 

13.  De-wheeling    (wheels    removed    from)    locomotives,   per 

locomotive    70  1.99         1.7."i         ■''. ""         .1.60           •              ...           ...           • 

14.  Wheeling   (wheels  applied  to)   locomotives,  per  locomo- 

tive     80  3.80          8.35          4.00          5.60            •               ...            ...            • 

15.  Bolting  up  front  end  of  locomotive  complete,  per  loco- 

motive     50  .70           ...            ...            ...             •             4.815       3.18            • 

16.  Covering  all  work  on  flues,  except  installing  (applying) 

them,  per  flue .349       4.77          4.77          4.77            .215        3.4662 

17.  Covering  all  work  on  flues,  plus  installing   (applying) 

them,  per  flue 14  ...           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...            .1947     .153 
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In  conclusion  the  writer  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  all  these  figures  are  not  conclusive  in  respe<t  of 
which  shop  is  really  most  efficient  as  regards  getting  its 
repairs  done  at  least  cost,  even  tliat  they  are  l>ut  indica- 
tive. He  is  aware  that  one  road  might  be  considerably 
higher  than  other  roads  in  respect  of  au  item  or  items. 
the  aggregate  of  which  in  one  year  would  be  so  small 
as  to  make  the  difference  in  costs  really  a  negligible 
quantity ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  road  which  was 
low  on  sonie  item  of  no  importance  might  be  very  high 
on  some  item  whose  aggregate  in  a  year  might  mean  a 
large  sum  ;  hence  in  which  a  cost  only  5  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  competitors  might  be  anything  but  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  To  arrive  at  which  road  really  operated 
its  shops  the  most  economically  in  comparison  with  other 
roads  would  therefore  necessitate  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  aggregate  cost  of  repairs  was  for  each  road  per  an- 
num, and  per  shop  per  annum  and  of  how  many  ears 
and  how  many  locomotives  repaired  this  sum  covered. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wlu'ther  an  ini-rea,*e  in 


Svea  Caloric  Engine  Test 


An  illustrated  description  of  the  Svea  caloric  engine, 
invented  by  G.  Emil  Hesse,  New  York  City,  appeared  in 
The  Iron  Age,  March  IG,  1905.  Tlie  results  of  tests  made 
on  a  2-hp.  engine,  which  show  a  remarkable  economy  in 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  have  been  recently  made 
public.  This  engine  differs  from  the  ordinary  types  of 
hot  air  engines  now  on  the  market  in  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer.  In  the  existing  models  it  is  said  that  this  rate 
is  very  slow,  as  the  air  is  heated  by  the  rising  of  warm 
layers  into  the  stationary  cooler  layers  above,  while  in 
the  Svea  engine  the  cool  air  is  split  up  into  thin  sheets 
and  passed  over  heated  plates,  from  which  it  absorbs  heat 
by  radiation. 

In  the  operation  of  the  engine,  cool  air  is  drawn  into 
the  rear  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  on  the  return  stroke 
is  forced  through  the  heater.  Here  it  is  broken  up  into 
thin  layers  absorbing  heat  from  the  hot  plates  and  from 
there  it  pa.^ses  to  the  power  cylinder,  from  which   it  is 


The  2-Hp.  Svea  Caloiic  Engine  Invented  by  G.  Emil  Hesse.     New  Yoik  i^'it.v. 


freight  rates  were  advisable  or  just,  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  roads'  expenditures  for  repair  shop  would  require 
to  be  ascertained.  Having  ascertained  that  one  road 
gets  its  repairs  done  at  an  average  saving  of  say  30 
per  cent,  less,  all  things  considered,  than  its  competitors, 
it  would  be  easy  to  figure  what  a  saving  of  .30  per  cent, 
on  the  total  for  all  the  roads  amounted  to  and  what 
proportion  this  30  per  cent,  bore  to  the  estimated  aggre- 
gate resulting  from  the  proposed  increase  of  rates. 


The  Mechanical  Handling  of  Freight. — A  paper  on 
this  subject  by  Samuel  B.  Fowler  of  Boston  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American  .Society 
of  j\rechanical  Engineers,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street. 
on  Tuesday  evening.  January  10.  The  subject  will  be 
discussed  by  railroad  officials  and  by  officers  of  large  in- 
dustrial establishments,  where  the  handling  of  great 
quantities  of  freight  is  a  serious  problem.  Lack  of  ade- 
quate terminal  facilities,  increase  of  net  income  and 
higher  or  lower  freight  rates  present  problems,  the  solu- 
tions of  which  are  vital  to  the  transportation  company, 
shipper  and  consignee  alike.  The  capacity  of  present 
terminals  can  be  increased  by  handling  larger  unit  loads 
and  moving  them  at  greater  speed,  as  well  as  liy  increas- 
ing the  floor  areas  by  the  use  of  freight  sheds  of  more 
than  one  story.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  suljstitution 
of  mechanical  devices  for  manual  labor  and  hand  trucks. 


exhausted  into  the  atmosphere  after  expanding  and  doing 
its  work. 

The  following  table  gives  the  [irincipal  results  of  the 
test: 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  air  and  power,  inclies 4^ 

Length  of  stroke,  inches 4% 

-\ir  pressure,  pounds 40 

Temperature  of  air.  degrees  F 4.)0 

Speed,  revolutions  per  minute L'OO 

Indicated   horsepower 2.4 

Brake   horsepower 1.7 

Fuel  per  brake  horsepower-hour,  pounds 4.9 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  steam  en- 
gine of  the  same  size  would  require  from  10  to  15  lb.  of 
fuel  per  horsepower-hour,  the  economy  of  this  new  engine 
is  at  once  apparent.  The  engine  tested  uses  air  at  a 
pressure  of  40  lb.  and  at  a  temperature  of  450  degrees  F., 
but  it  planned  to  build  a  100-hp.  engine  designed  for  a 
pressure  of  250  lb.  and  a  temperature  of  700  degrees  F. 
In  this  engine  it  is  expected  that  1  hp.-hour  will  be  de- 
veloped from  1  lb.  of  fuel,  or  possibly  less. 

•*->-*■ 

The  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,0<10.  The  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  of  stock  has  been  taken  by  the  old  stock- 
holders in  proportion  to  their  original  holdings.  The 
two  new  furnaces  which  this  company  has  under  con- 
structiou  were  financed  last  summer  by  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,.300.000,  the  company  having  had  no  bonded  debt  until 
then. 
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NEW  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  CONSTRUCTION 


A  SUMMARY  OF  WORK  COMPLETED  IN  1910  OR  THAT  IS  NOW  UNDER  WAY 


Eighteen  Blast    Furnaces    Building  or    Planned,   with  Annual   Capacity    of    2,220,000  Tons — No 
New   Steel  Capacity  Projected  Bejond  That  Announced  One  \ear  Ago 


The  statements  below  summing  up  new  construction 
now  under  way  in  tlie  iron  and  steel  industries  is  note- 
worthy chiefly  in  that  it  contains  comparatively  little 
that  was  not  announced  in  these  columns  one  year  ago. 
Our  issue  of  January  6.  1910,  gave  an  impressive  recital 
of  new  capacity  under  construction  or  on  which  work 
would  go  forward  in  1910.  It  showed  that  19  colve  blast 
furnaces,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2,650,000  tons,  were 
then  building,  or  were  planned;  also  that  open  hearth 
steel  plants  were  then  projected  or  under  construction 
which  would  have  a  capacity  of  2,850,000  tons  of  steel 
a  year.  Beyond  a  few  small  additions  to  steel  foundries, 
not  a  ton  of  new  steel  making  capacity  has  been  built 
or  arranged  for  that  was  not  scheduled  in  our  article 
of  January,  1910.  Work  has  been  done  on  all  the  projects 
then  spoken  of.  however,  except  that  of  the  Ohio  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  Lowellville,  Ohio.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  that  this  will  be  carried  out.  Much  le^s 
than  one-third  of  the  2.S50.000  tons  of  new  open  heaTtli 
capacity  referred  to  a  year  ago  was  put  in  operation  In 
1910. 

Below  is  given  a  statement  of  blast  furnace  and  steel 
works  construction  on  which  work  is  now  in  progress  or 
will  soon  be  undertaken.  One  year  ago  we  enumerated 
19  coke  blast  furnaces  which  were  building  or  planned, 
their  rated  annual  capacity  being  2.6.50.0(0  tons.  Of  these 
the  following  were  completed  and  blown  in  in  1910:  In- 
diana Steel  Company,  two  (one  blown  in),  300.000  tons; 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  one,  150.000  tons:  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  two,  350.000  tons;  Toungstown 
Steel  &  Tube  Company,  one,  175,000  tons;  Worth 
Brothers  Company,  one,  120,000  tons:  Corrigan,  McKin- 
ney  &  Co.,  one,  120.000  tons  ;  Wickwire  Steel  Company,  one. 
120.000  tons ;  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Companv.  one  95  000 
tons.  Total.  1.430.000  tons.  To-day  IS  coke  furnaces 
are  building  or  planned.  They  are  as  follows,  with  esti- 
mated annual  capacity : 

Capacit.v. 

.        .         „                                                                    No.  Gross  tons. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 1  160  000 

Minnesota    Steel    Compan.v 2  '>S0  000 

Inland    Steel    Compan.v..." ' ' '    j  l'>5  000 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Compan.v 1  160  OOn 

BetUlehem   Steel   Compan.v 2  300000 

Worth    Brothers    Company .  .  .       '    1  125  000 

Corrigan,   McKinney  &   Co '    2  o^q'ooo 

Pittsburgh    Steel    Company 2  "So'oImi 

Rogers-Brown    Iron    Company 2  040  OOn 

Iroquois   Furnace   Company 0  ''40  000 

Duluth   Furnace   Company "   1  100  000 

Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company 1  (Alternate  I 

''^°*'''^ 18  2.220,000 

The  state  of  the  iron  trade  will  determine  in  part  how 
much  of  this  capacity  will  become  active  in  1911 ;  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  much  less  than  half  of  it  will  be 
blown  in  this  year.  Two  years  ago  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  had  10  blast  furnaces  under  construc- 
tion, including  six  at  Gary ;  last  year  it  had  three  build- 
ing, including  two  at  Gary ;  to-day  it  has  three— one  at 
Cleveland  and  two  at  Duluth— with  anuu.al  capacity  of 
440,000  tons.  Two  years  ago  the  independent  steel  com- 
panies had  practically  no  new  blast  furnace  work  on 
hand.  One  year  ago  they  had  1.375,000  tons  in  annual 
capacity  under  construction  ai!d  to-day  960.000  tons. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

The  year  1910  has  seen  the  practical  completion  of 
some  of  the  new  construction  which  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries  have  had  on  hand  for 
the  past  two  years,  while  there  has  been  progress  in 
several    new    undertakings    of    importance,    particularly 


those  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  in  the 
Birmingham  district,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  and  the  American  Bridge  Company  at  Gary 
and  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company  at  Duluth.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  is  referred  to  below  of  iron  and  steel  works 
construction,  work  has  been  in  progress  on  an  extension 
to  the  cement  plant  at  Bufflngton,  Ind.,  which  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  by  4,000,000  barrels  a  year,  bringing 
the  annual  capacity  of  the  cement  plants  of  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Company  in  that  district  to  10.000,000 
barrels. 

Indiana  Steel  Company 

Xos.  5  and  6,  the  last  two  blast  furnaces  of  the  eight 
belonging  to  the  first  two  groups  at  Gary,  were  com- 
pleted in  1910.  No.  6  was  blown  in  March  16,  but  No.  5 
has  not  yet  been  operated.  The  third  group  of  14  eO-ton 
open  hearth  furnaces  was  brought  practically  to  com- 
pletion and  could  soon  have  been  made  available  if  re- 
quired. Of  the  four  blocks  of  by-product  coke  ovens, 
140  ovens  each,  probably  half  will  be  started  in  1911  and 
more  will  be  ready  if  needed.  The  gas  from  the  coke 
ovens  will  be  used  for  the  soaking  pits  and  the  reheating 
furnaces  at  the  steel  mills.  The  building  is  under  con- 
struction for  a  second  power  house,  known  on  the  com- 
pany's plans  as  Xo.  1.  Machinery  and  equipment  are  un- 
der contract  for  six  power  units,  each  of  3000  kw.,  con- 
sisting of  electric  generators  and  gas  engines  using  blast 
furnace  gas.  similar  in  gener.il  construction  to  the  engine 
and  generator  units  in  the  plant  which  now  furnishes 
all  the  power  for  the  Gary  mills.  The  building  for  the 
60-in.  universal  plate  mill  is  practically  completed,  and 
the  mill,  motor  and  equipment  are  being  installed.  The 
IS-in.  merchant  mill  was  started  December  16,  1909. 
The  14-in.  mill  was  completed  and  started  April  1,  1910. 
Construction  work  is  still  under  way  on  two  12-in.  mills 
and  one  10-in.  bar  mill.  These  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion early  in  1911.  The  axle  mill  was  completed  in  July, 
1910.  and  operated  about  a  month,  closing  down  in 
August  for  lack  of  orders  for  commercial  operation.  A 
description  of  this  mill  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
August  IS.  1910. 

Illinois  Steel  Company 

The  new  light  structural  mill  of  24-in.  and  IS-ln. 
stands,  with  capacity  of  15.000  tons  a  month,  announced 
one  year  ago.  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  the  early  part  of  1911.  It  will  be  electrically 
driven,  power  being  supplied  by  two  low  pressure  steam 
turbines,  using  exhaust  steam  from  the  present  structural 
mill  engines.  The  new  mill  will  be  next  to  the  large 
structural  mill  at  the  north  end  of  the  plant.  The  com- 
pany has  let  contracts  for  a  new  power  plant  at  the 
Joliet  mills  and  work  dn  the  foundation  is  under  way. 
This  plant  will  have  three  gas-electric  units  of  3000  kw. 
each,  using  blast  furnace  gas ;  they  will  be  similar  in 
general  design  to  the  generators  and  gas  engine  units 
at  the  Gary  mills  and  the  South  Works. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Only  preliminary  work,  including  the  laying  of  two 
tracks,  has  been  done  on  the  site  of  the  projected  mills 
at  Girard,  Ohio,  for  rolling  steel  bars,  hoops  and  small 
shapes.  These  mills  will  be  electrically  driven,  power 
being  supplied  from  blast  furnace  gas  engines  at  the 
Ohio  works. 

National  Tube  Company 
A  continuous  skelp  mill  at  the  Lorain.  Ohio,  works, 
and  two  butt  weld  mills  for  small  pipe,  have  been  prac- 
tically completed  and  could  soon  be  put  in  operation  if 
required. 
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American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Work  has  been  actively  inosecuted  in  the  past  year 
on  the  new  wire  plant  in  the  Birmingham  district,  located 
about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Ensley  steel  works.  The 
entire  wire  plant  will  be  electrically  driven,  but  a  de- 
parture is  being  made  from  the  original  plan  for  utilizing 
coke  oven  gas  in  gas  engines.  Low  pressure  turbines 
using  steam  for  the  reciprocating  engines  at  the  Ensley 
blooming  and  rail  mills  in  one  case  and  at  the  blast  fur- 
naces in  another  will  make  about  10,000  kw.  available  for 
transmission  to  the  rod  and  wire  mills  and  to  the  coke 
works.  The  new  plant  will  have  an  output  of  about  400 
tons  of  wire  products  a  day.  Gas  from  the  coke  ovens 
of  the  Tennessee  company,  now  under  construction  at 
Wylam,  will  be  used  in  the  heating  furnaces  either  at  the 
wire  plant  or  at  Ensley. 

The  new  500-ton  blast  furnace,  the  fourth  at  the 
Central  works  at  Cleveland,  which  was  authorized  a 
year  ago,  is  well  advanced  toward  completion. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 

The  two  7o-ton  open  hearth  furnaces  which  were 
added  to  meet  the  steel  requirements  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company  plant  have  been  finished,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  eight  large  furnaces,  four  on  each  side  of 
the  converting  plant.  Work  on  the  storage  reservoir, 
which  will  contain  2..500.000.000  gal.  of  water,  the  supply 
being  secured  by  damming  Village  Creek,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  coming  year,  together  with  the  25.000,000- 
gal.  pumping  station.  The  2?0  Irv-product  coke  ovens  at 
Wylam  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  1911. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 

The  steel  buildings  are  up  and  the  work  of  equipping 
the  mills  is  well  under  way  at  the  new  plant  at  Gary. 
It  consists  of  two  T2-iu.  plate  mills,  4  jobbing  mills  and 
16  sheet  mills,  together  with  galvanizing  department  and 
auxiliary  facilities.  Electric  power  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively, derived  from  the  power  stations  at  Gary  and 
South  Chicago. 

American  Bridge  Company 

The  new  plant  at  Gary.  Ind..  is  neariiig  completion 
and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  March. 
1911.  The  capacity  will  be  10.000  tons  per  month  of 
fabricated  material.  Additional  units  will  be  provided 
to  meet  future  requirements.  The  full  operation  of  the 
plant  may  lie  delayed  somewhat,  pending  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  workmen. 

Minnesota  Steel  Company 

A  large  amount  of  foundation  and  other  work  has 
been  done  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  steel  plant  at 
Duluth.  The  two  blast  furnaces  will  be  22  x  95  ft.  The 
steel  plant  will  have  seven  75-ton  basic  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, and  there  will  be  a  eOO-ton  metal  mixer.  The 
rolling  mills  consist  of  a  40-in.  blooming  mill.  2S-in. 
combined  rail  and  structural  mill,  one  combined  mer- 
chant mill,  with  nine  stands  of  roughing  and  seven 
stands  of  finishing  rolls.  The  caiiacity  will  be  225.000 
tons  a  year  of  rails,  bars  and  structural  shapes. 

INDEPENDENT  STEEL  COMPANIES 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

Extensive  imiirovements  and  additions  have  been 
made  at  the  works  of  this  company  at  South  Bethlehem. 
Pa,  the  new  construction  completed,  as  well  as  that  in 
course  of  erection  representing  an  outlay  of  $7,500,000. 

NEW    WORK   OF   1910   AT   THE   LEHIGH   PLANT. 

Blast  furnace  D.  22x90  ft.,  with  five  stoves  of  the 
McClure  type,  22  x  100  ft.  each,  was  completed  and  put 
in  blast  in  April.  Blast  furnaces  B  and  C  were  I'elined. 
thoroughly  remodeled  and  put  in  blast.  Five  75-ton 
bi'oad  gauge  locomotives  and  two  40-ton  o-ft.  gauge  loco- 
motives were  added  to  the  yard  equipment. 

In  the  iron  foundry  were  installed  and  placed  in 
service  one  2000-ft.  motor-driven  air  compressor,  two 
motor-driven  cupola  blowers  and  two  new  cranes  of  '20 
tons  and  75  tons  capacity  respectively.  A  water  cinder 
mill  was  also  installed. 


To  the  crucible  department  were  added  a  cold  drawing 
outfit  and  straighteners  for  cold  drawing  from  %  in.  to 
3  in.  The  hammer  shop  and  melting  furnace  buildings 
were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  two  36-pot  crucible  melting 
furnaces  and  one  annealing  furnace  being  added.  A  new 
crucible  steel  warehouse  has  also  been  provided. 

Considerable  expenditures  were  made  in  the  armor 
jilate.  forge  and'projectile  departments.  A  75-ton  crane 
was  added  in  the  armor  plate  machine  shop.  In  the 
treatment  department  the  tempering  plant  was  enlarged 
and  there  was  also  built  a  machine  shop,  60  x  206  ft, 
for  cutting  out  and  machining  test  bars  from  forgings. 
Two  30-ton  cranes  were  installed  here.  Xew  facilities 
were  also  pro\ided  for  straightening  and  finishing  spe- 
cial alloy  steel  bars.  Changes  were  made  in  the  drop 
forge  department  which  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  ham- 
mer shop.  Several  new  3500-lb.  steam  drop  hammers, 
trimming  dresses  and  a  new  heading  machine  were  added. 
In  the  die  sinking  end  a  number  of  tools  were  added. 
The  machine  shop  facilities  of  the  projectile  department 
have  been  more  than  doubled.  A  wing  61  x  159  ft.,  and 
annex.  39  x  140  ft.,  containing  ?150.000  worth  of  machine 
tools,  have  been  added  to  the  original  machine  shop 
building,  which  was  42  x  ISO  ft.  The  facilities  for  treat- 
ing projectiles  were  more  than  doubled,  the  treatment 
building  being  considerably  enlarged.  A  new  saw  repair 
shop  has  been  erected  and  provided  with  new  equip- 
ment. 

At  No.  2  shop,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  company's 
machine  shops,  an  annex  was  built  on  the  north  side, 
00x1225  ft.,  in  which  over  ¥500,000  worth  of  machine 
tools  was  installed,  giving  large  additional  capacity  for 
the  machining  of  guns  of  all  sizes.  This  shop  before 
the  addition  was  ll'Y^  x  1522  ft.  A  new  building.  390  x  75 
ft.,  with  50  ft.  clear  hight,  was  completed,  known  as  No.  6 
machine  shop,  which  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
erection  of  gas  engines.  Over  ?500.000  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  two  75-ton  cranes  have  been  installed. 
Xew  oflBce  buildings  were  built  for  the  projectile  depart- 
ment, steel  casting  department  and  yard  department. 

NEW    WORK    OF   1910   AT    SAUCON    PLANT. 

There  was  finished  and  put  in  operation  a  well 
equipped  repair  machine  shop  tO  x  400  ft.,  to  take  care  of 
both  mechanical  and  electrical  i-epairs.  also  the  turning 
of  rolls  for  the  rail,  structural  and  billet  mills.  To  the 
equipment  of  open  hearth  plant  No.  2  38  double  truck 
mold  cars  were  added.  A  rail  loading  crane,  equipped 
with  magnets,  was  added  at  the  rail  mill,  and  the  rail 
finishing  department  was  extended  to  permit  of  the 
manufacture  of  eO-ft.  rails.  The  structural  shop  was 
materially  enlarged  by  an  annex  on  the  north  side. 
These  extensions  included  a  new  template  shop  as  well 
as  a  shop  office.  A  new  general  office  buildiug  for  the 
Saucon  plant  was  erected  and  occupied. 

NEW    WORK    UNDER   WAY   AT   THE   LEHIGH    PLANT. 

Two  blast  furnaces.  F  and  G.  22  x  90  ft.  each, 
equipped  with  five  stoves  of  the  McClure  type,  22  x  100 
ft.  each,  also  two  large  dry  dust  catchers  and  three  Stein- 
bart  gas  washing  towers  per  furnace,  are  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  piit  in  service  early  in  1911.  A  Heyl 
&  Patterson  casting  machine  is  being  installed.  A  6000- 
hp.  boiler  plant  will  burn  blast  furnace  gas.  The  com- 
pany is  buildiug  nine  single  gas  driven  blowing  engines, 
to  be  placed  in  a  new  blowing  engine  house,  100  x  310 
ft,,  equipped  with  a  40-ton  crane.  Added  equipment  for 
the  existing  electric  power  station  will  be  three  1500-kw. 
gas  driven  power  engines,  also  being  built  by  the  com- 
pany. To  wash  the  gas  for  this  entire  gas  engine  equip- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  gas  washing  apparatus  which  is 
part  of  each  blast  furnace  installation,  there  will  be  a 
complete  gas  washing  plant,  consisting  of  five  sjirayiug 
towers  and  five  Theisen  rotary  scrubbers,  each  of  7500-hp. 
capacity,  with  three  jii'essure  blowers. 

In  connection  with  the  two  large  new  blast  furnaces 
there  are  also  being  built  two  new  sets  of  Hoover  & 
Mason  coke  and  ore  bins,  with  the  automatic  weighing 
scale  cars.  Old  blast  furnace  A  is  being  dismantled, 
with  the  idea  of  erecting  on  its  site  a  new  and  complete 
modern  blast  furnace.     AVhen  all  of  these  improvements 
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are  c-oui[)leted  tbe  coujpany's  blast  furuace  plaut  will 
consist  of  seven  furnaces,  with  a  monthly  capacity  of 
75,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  the  Xo.  1  rolling  mill  the  small  bar  mills  are  to 
be  completely  remodeled  and  changed  to  electric  drive. 
The  improvements  to  be  made  will  result  in  making  this 
virtually  a  new  departu)ent.  In  the  press  forge  depart- 
ment a  new  heating  furnace  is  being  installed,  together 
with  a  eO-ton  crane  to  serve  it.  A  new  repair  shop  and 
engine  house  will  also  be  provided  for  this  department. 
In  the  Xo.  2  and  Xo.  3  machine  shops  steam  engines 
are  to  be  taken  out  and  electric  drives  sulstituted.  which 
will  result  in  all  of  the  machine  shops  in  the  entire  Le- 
high plant  being  completely  electrically  driven.  In  fact, 
when  these  improvements  are  comi>leted.  the  entire  Le- 
high plant  will  be  electrically  driven,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  forging  tools. 

NEW   WORK   UNDER   WAT  AT  THE  SAUCOX  PLANT. 

A  complete  Bessemer  jilant  is  being  installed,  includ- 
ing two  20-ton  vessels,  a  -lOO-ton  mixer,  also  a  bottom  and 
mixing  house.  &c.,  which  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  Xo.  2  open  hearth  department  for  making  steel  by 
the  duplex  process.  This  Bessemer  plant  is  rapidly  Hear- 
ing completion,  and  will  be  placed  iu  service  early  in 
1911.  For  blowing  the  converters  there  is  being  installed 
a  46  and  84  x  S4  x  CO-iu.  Soutbwark  cross-compound 
blowing  engine.  The  Bessemer  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  a  60-ton  ladle  crane,  and  a  new  125-ton  ladle  crane 
is  to  be  installed  in  Xo.  2  open  hearth  department  to 
take  care  of  the  Increased  output.  A  new  mold  yard  and 
a  new  scrap  reclaiming  plant  are  being  provided  to  take 
care  of  both  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  plants.  In 
addition  the  stripper  has  been  relocated,  bringing  it  in 
direct  proximity  to  the  open  hearth  plant. 

A  new  central  pumping  station  to  serve  both  Lehigh 
and  Saucon  plants,  and  a  new  electric  power  station 
have  also  been  built.  Moreover,  the  additional  cajjacity 
has  made  necessary  an  extensive  interchange  railroad 
yard,  which  is  rapidly  uearing  completion. 

COKE    PLANT. 

The  Didier-Mirch  Company,  a  German  corporation, 
with  American  headquarters  in  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Building.  30  Church  street,  Xew  York  City,  is  now  con- 
structing, in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company's  property,  a  $5,000,000  coke  plant,  to 
have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  7500  net  tons  of  coke  a 
day.  as  well  as  a  plant  for  reclaiming  the  resultant  by- 
products. Practically  the  entire  output  of  coke  from 
this  plant  will  be  sold  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
for  use  in  its  operations.  The  coke  plant,  however,  will 
be  constructed  and  operated  ly  the  Didier-March  Com- 
pany, entirely  independent  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 

For  its  Atha  Works,  at  Harrison.  X.  J.,  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America  is  now  taking  bids  for  a  large 
steel  structure  to  cover  its  new  electric  and  open  hearth 
furnaces,  also  for  the  enlargement  of  its  gun  and  pro- 
jectile buildings,  together  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
office  building  upon  the  property  recently  acquired  ad- 
joining the  present  plant.  In  addition  the  company  is 
installing  a  1500-ton  press  in  a  large  new  building.  It  is 
the  intention  in  the  coming  year  also  to  install  at  this 
works  a  low  pressure  steam  turbine  system  to  convert  a 
large  amount  of  exhaust  steam  into  electric  power,  se- 
curing in  this  way  some  1500  kw. 

At  the  Park  mill.  Pittsburgh,  the  company  has  re- 
cently installed  a  large  crane  runway  capable  of  taking 
care  of  20.000  tons  of  billets  and  scrap  through  the  use 
of  three  traveling  cranes  with  magnets  attached.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  at  this  plant  in  the  coming  year  a  new 
boiler  plant  of  5000  hp.  capacity. 

At  the  Xorwalk.  Ohio,  plant  it  is  planned  to  build  a 
crane  runway  to  handle  the  output  of  the  mill  through 
the  use  of  magnets. 

For  more  economically  handling  the  billets  coming 
Into  the  Singer  works  at  Pittsburgh  the  company  is  fin- 
ishing the  erection  of  a  pneumatic  lift,  which  is  a  new 


departure  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  such  raw 
material; 

The  third  open  hearth  furnace  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Crescent  plant,  Pittsburgh,  and  new  electric 
charging  machines  and  other  necessary  equipment  have 
been  provided  to  handle  more  economically  the  output 
of  the  three  furnaces. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

Carrying  out  tlie  programme  announced  iu  the  latter 
l)art  of  1909,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is  now 
building  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  blast  furnace  to  be 
known  as  Haselton  Xo.  4.  and  on  the  opiwsite  side  of 
the  Mahoning  River  an  open  hearth  plant  consisting  of 
eight  CO-ton  furnaces,  with  blooming  mill  and  billet  and 
sheet  bar  mills.  The  new  tube  plaut  of  the  company  at 
Youngstown.  completed  iu  1910,  is  described  and  illus- 
trated elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 

The  three  blast  furnaces  at  the  new  Aliquippa  plant 
which  were  referred  to  one  year  ago  have  all  been  in 
operation  in  1910,  though  only  one  is  now  in  blast. 
There  has  also  been  completed  and  put  in  operation  at 
Aliquippa  in  the  past  year  a  tin  plate  plant  with  12  hot 
mills,  a  rod  mill  and  wire  and  nail  works.  Xew  con- 
struction at  Aliquippa  yet  to  be  completed  includes  four 
Talbot  open  hearth  furnaces  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
250  tons  each,  a  3S-in.  blooming  mill  and  a  20-in.  billet 
mill.  On  the  latter  sheet  bars  and  small  billets  will  be 
rolled.  At  present  the  steel  used  at  Aliquippa  iu  the  tin 
plate  and  wire  plants  is  shipped  from  the  South  Side 
works  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company 

At  the  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company, 
South  Buffalo,  X'.  Y..  work  is  now  in  progress  on  a  con- 
tinuous merchant  mill  containing  one  6-stand  ]2-in.  oon- 
linuoiis  roofing  trai'i  and  four  2-stand  10-in.  finishing 
mills,  having  a  total  annual  capacity  of  100.000  tons  of 
small  squares,  rounds,  ovals  and  shapes.  In  the  past 
year  the  company  has  made  extensive  improvements  at 
rail  mil's  Xo.  2  to  enable  it  to  roll  tie  plates,  rounds.  &c. 

Cambria  Steel  Company 

The  rod  mills  and  wire  mills  on  which  work  has  been 
ill  progress  at  the  Cambria  plant.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  in  the 
jtast  year  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  the  first  half 
of  1911.  The  rod  mill  will  probably  be  operated  in 
March  and  the  wire  mills  by  May.  In  the  past  year  the 
new  IS-in.  continuous  lullet  mill  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  was  described  in  The  Iron  Atje  of  May  5.  1910, 
p.ige  1072.  Four  oO-tou  open  hearth  furnaces  have  also 
been  added  at  (he  Cambria  plant.  At  the  Gautier  Works 
semi-continuous  S  and  12-in.  mills  were  added  in  1910. 
An  important  piece  of  construction  now  under  way  is 
the  Quemahoning  dam  and  pipe  line,  which  will  greatly 
increase  the  company's  water  supply. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
The  following  impiovements  and  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  I'ennsylv.mia  Steel  Company  at  Steelton, 
Pa.,  are  now  under  construction,  and  will  be  completed 
iu  the  coming  year :  3000  hp.  of  boilers ;  additional  stove 
equii'Uient  and  new  pumps  for  blast  furuaces :  a  new  car 
repair  shop ;  a  gantry  storage  crane ;  additional  pit  heat- 
ing furnaces  lor  the  slabbing  mill,  which  now  has  six 
pit  furnaces :  also  a  new  building,  with  crane  and  other 
equipment  for  breaking  up  scrap. 

Inland  Steel  Company 

The  principal  new  construction  planned  for  1911  by 
the  Inland  Steel  Company.  Chicago,  is  the  building  of  a 
second  blast  furnace.  191-  x  So  ft.,  at  Indiana  Harbor. 
Ind. 

The  company  completed  important  additions  to  its 
mills  at  Indiana  Harbor,  which  were  reviewed  at  length 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  October  20.  1910.  Eight  new  hot 
sheet  mills  were  added  to  the  10  already  in  operation  in 
the  sheet  deijartment.  three  new  mills  being  started  in 
July.  Two  new  open  hearth  furnaces  of  GO  tons  capacity 
were  completed  and  were  started  in  August,  making  eight 
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open  hearth  furuaces  at  this  plaut.  A  new  billet  mill 
was  also  completed  last  year  in  connection  with  a  sheet 
bar  mill  which  is  operated  in  the  same  train,  the  billet 
and  sheet  bar  mills  being  operated  alternately  and  re- 
ceiving blooms  from  the  blooming  mill.  The  company 
has  also  added  an  extensive  equipment  of  special  ma- 
chinery for  making  roofing,  siding  and  other  commercial 
forms  of  sheets. 

Worth  Brothers'  Company 

Worth  Brothers  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  blew  in 
in  the  past  year  its  No.  1  blast  furnace.  At  its  plate 
plant  two  heating  furnaces  were  built  and  additional 
heating  capacity  was  provided  at  the  Valley  mills.  The 
No.  2  blast  furnace,  1S%  x  85  ft.,  a  duplicate  of  No.  1, 
Is  still-  under  construction.  Additional  heating  capacity 
is  to  be  provided  for  the  No.  3  mill  and  Valley  mills  and 
a  new  stoekhouse  will  be  built  at  the  Viaduct  works.  All 
of  this  new  construction  will  probably  be  finished  by  the 
early  summer  of  1911.  Repairs  are  being  made  pre- 
liminary to  the  operation  of  two  additional  small  trains 
of  rolls  at  the  Valley  works,  which  have  not  been  in  use 
for  se\eral  years. 

Eastern  Steel  Company 

The  two  open  hearth  furuaces  of  SO  tons  capacity  each 
which  were  under  construction  at  the  Pottsville,  Pa., 
plant  of  the  Eastern  Steel  Company  one  year  ago.  were 
completed  in  1010.  but  owing  to  trade  conditions  only 
one  has  been  in  operation  so  far.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  now  22,000  to  25,000  tons  of  steel  a  month. 

Maryland  Steel  Company 

At  Sparrows  Point,  JId.,  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany completed  in  1910  five  50-ton  tilting  open  hearth 
furnaces,  referred  to  in  this  review  one  year  ago.  The 
plant  is  equipped  so  that  steel  can  be  manufactured 
either  by  the  straight  open  hearth  or  the  duplex  process. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  replace  blast  furnace  A  with  a 
new  stack,  with  skip  hoist,  and  to  bnild  the  necessary 
stock  bins. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

Annouiicenient  was  made  in  December  tliat  the  Pitts- 
liurgh  Steel  Company  had  decided  to  build  two  blast  fur- 
naces at  Monessen,  Pa.,  to  supply  basic  pig  iron  for  its 
12  eO-ton  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  rod  mill  at  Mones- 
sen has  a  capacity  of  l.'jO.OOO  tons  a  year. 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company 

A  new  wide  band  mill  is  now  under  construction  at 
the  works  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company,  Sharon. 
Pa.,  and  will  he  ready  for  operation  in  the  late  spring 
of  1911.  The  additions  made  in  the  past  year  include  a 
35-ton  basic  open  hearth  furnace  and  the  reconstruction 
of  a  small  .•icid  furnace  into  a  .S5-ton  liasic  furnace,  giving 
the  plant  three  acid  and  three  basic  furnaces.  A  3.50-hp. 
Stirling  boiler  wai?  also  added. 

Upson  Nut  Company 

The  new  steel  plant  of  the  Upson  Nut  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  nearing  completion.  The  plant  will 
consist  of  four  open  hearth  furnaces  and  a  34-in.  bloom- 
ing mill,  which  will  be  ready  for  ojieration  about  JIarch 
1,  and  a  bar  mill,  which  will  be  finished  about  May  1. 
The  blooming  mill  will  be  driven  by  a  40  x  €0  in.  revers- 
ing engine. 

Wisconsin  Steel  Company 

The  International  Harvester  Company's  steel  making 
subsidiary,  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  has  no  plans 
for  additions  in  1911  other  than  to  continue  the  cou- 
struction  of  coke  ovens  in  connection  with  its  coal  miuing 
developments  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.  The  plant  will  con- 
sist of  300  leehive  ovens,  with  the  necessary  shops  and 
equipment  and  dwellings  for  the  employees. 

Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

At  the  Coatesville,  P.a..  plant  of  the  Lukens  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  a  750-kw.  turbine  generator  of  the  Rateau- 
Smoot  type  was  installed  in  the  past  .vear.  The  com- 
pany added  also  a  number  of  electric  traveling  cranes 


and  special  machines.  A  new  departure  is  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  trolley  poles  from  steel  plates,  which  are 
pressed  into  rectangular  form  with  a  view  to  greater 
strength  and  resistance  than  is  given  by  the  tubular 
form.  The  company  has  been  manufacturing  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  patent  locomotive  firebox,  but  this  will  be  taken 
over  shortly  by  a  sei)arate  company  in  which  it  has  a 
large  interest. 

Inter-Ocean  Steel  Company 
Organized  in  1908  with  $3,000,000  capital,  the  Inter- 
Ocean  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  began  operations  in  1910 
at  its  new  plant  at  Chicago  Heights,  111.  Construction 
work  ^^•as  begun  in  April,  1909.  A  40-ton  acid  open 
hearth  furnace  was  completed  in  April,  1910.  A  second 
furnace  of  the  same  size  was  completed  about  Novem- 
ber 1,  1910.  This  plant  has  special  rolling  equipment 
for  making  circular  or  ring  forms  of  steel,  iucluding 
locomotive  tires,  shells  and  rings  for  mining  machinery, 
flanges  for  hydraulic  pipe  and  other  products  of  this 
character,  which  require  a  special  quality  of  low  phos- 
phorus steel.  The  metal  from  the  open  hearth  furuaces 
is  poured  in  cylindrical  ingots.  After  the  ingots  have 
cooled  they  go  to  slicing  lathes  which  cut  them  into  drum 
shaped  sections  or  "  cheeses."  The  "  cheese  "  is  heated 
in  a  continuous  furnace  and  is  put  under  a  5000-tou  hy- 
draulic press  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  blooming 
mill,  producing  an  annular  bloom.  Three  trains  of  spe- 
cial rolls  convert  the  bloom  into  finished  product.  The 
first  train  enlarges  the  hole  and  breaks  down  the  bloom. 
The  bloom  then  passes  to  the  tire  rolling  mill,  which  rolls 
it  down  and  forms  the  flanges  of  locomotive  tires.  The 
third  stand  of  rolls  is  the  finishing  mill,  which  completes 
the  rolling  operation.  The  tires  or  rings  then  go  to  the 
machine  shop,  where  they  are  turned  on  uoring  mills  to 
gi\e  the  necessary  machine  finish. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 

The  third  blast  furnace  of  this  company  was  finished 
and  blown  in  at  Youngstown  last  year,  and  another  bridge 
was  provided  for  the  handling  of  ore.  Light  sheet  mills 
were  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1910. 

Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

Some  future  con.structiou  work  is  in  view  for  the 
plants  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  but  defi- 
lute  details  cannot  be  announced  as  yet.  The  new  rod 
and  wire  mills  at  Alabama  City  were  completed  and  put 
in  operation  last  year,  the  capacity  being  about  400  tons 
of  rods  a  day.  There  are  three  billet  heating  furnaces. 
Additional  wa.sher  capacity  was  installed  at  the  com- 
pany's brown  ore  mines  at  Bartow,  Ga. 

Halcomb  Steel  Company 

In  the  past  year  the  Halcomb  Steel  Company.  Syra- 
cu-se.  N.  1'..  has  made  a  fiO  x  SO  ft.  extension  to  its  wire 
mill  for  a  pickling  room,  also  an  addition,  44  x  141  ft.,  to 
the  melting  building,  giving  room  for  two  more  24-pot 
crucible  furnace.*,  one  of  which  is  now  building.  An  ex- 
tension, 100  X  105  ft.,  to  the  rolling  mill  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  new  eight-stand  12-in.  mill  for  rolling 
hand  rounds.  This  mill  is  driven  by  a  motor  and  rope 
drive  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  hand  round  mills 
extant.  The  capacity  of  several  departments  of  the 
plant  has  been  overtaxed  in  the  past  year. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

At  its  Roebling.  N.  .1..  works,  the  John  A.  Roeliling's 
Sons  Company  now  has  under  construction  an  additional 
wire  mill  and  new  buildings  for  wire  cloth  manufacture, 
in  the  town  of  Roebling  about  100  additional  dwellings 
are  in  course  of  erection.  Illustrations  of  the  work  the 
company  has  done  in  this  direction  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  columns.  At  the  Trenton  works  of  the 
company  the  changes  in  the  past  year  have  been  in  the 
provision  of  additional  and  improved  e(][uipment. 

West  Penn  Steel  Company 

At  its  plant  at  Brackenridge.  Pa.,  this  company  built 
in  1910  a  second  SO-tou  open  hearth  furnace.  It  also 
added  three  sheet  mills. 
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Forged  Steel  Wheel  Company 

This  subsidiai-j'  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pau.v,  Butler,  Pa.,  completed  last  year  an  open  hearth 
plant  containing  six  50-ton  furnaces.  It  was  started  up 
in  September. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company.  Middletowu, 
Ohio,  reported  one  year  ago  as  having  under  construc- 
tion four  65-ton  open  hearth  furnaces,  with  blooming  and 
other  rolling  mills,  will  have  the  new  furnaces  completed 
in  the  next  three  months.  The  new  annealing  furnaces 
are  well  along  and  a  conveyor  system  has  been  practical- 
ly completed.  A  large  new  warehouse  is  under  roof  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  shortly. 

MERCHANT  BL.AST  FURNACES 

Contracts  will  be  let  shortly  for  a  new  blast  furnace 
to  be  built  by  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company.  Duluth. 
Minn.,  and  the  work  of  erection  will  start  in  the  spring. 
This  stack  will  be  IS-ft.  G  in.  x  75  ft.,  and  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  300  tons.  Arthur  G.  MeKee.  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Iroquois  Iron  Company.  Chicago,  broke  ground  lu 
August,  1910,  for  two  new  blast  furnaces,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  give  the  company  four  furnaces,  with  a  total 
daily  output  of  1200  tons.  The  iron  work  is  now  nearly 
finished  on  the  two  new  stacks  and  is  in  progress  on  the 
eight  stoves.  The  new  furnaces  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1911.  A  new  feature  is  the  use 
of  steam  turbine  blowing  engines,  three  of  which  will  be 
installed,  two  for  regular  operations  and  one  in  reserve. 

The  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company  will  comiilete  in 
1911  the  two  furnaces  it  has  had  under  construction  at 
South  Buffalo  at  its  Susquehanna  plant.  They  will  have 
a  capacity  of  350  tons  a  day  each. 

Work  is  well  advanced  on  two  new  blast  furnaces 
that  are  being  built  by  Corrigan.  JIcKinney  &  Co.,  one 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  alongside  the  River  furnace  com- 
pleted in  the  past  year,  and  the  other  at  Josephine,  Pa. 
Each  of  these  furnaces  will  be  20  x  S5  ft.,  and  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  350  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  Cleve- 
land stack  will  be  ready  to  blow  in  iu  February  and  the 
Josephine  stack  about  May  1. 

The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia, 
will  build  an  alternate  blast  furnace  stack  at  its  Heck- 
scher  furnaces  Swedeland.  Pa.  The  new  furnace  will 
have  a  capacity  of  350  to  400  tons  a  day  and  will  only 
be  in  operation  when  one  of  the  two  existing  furnaces 
is  out.  as  no  new  blowing  caiiacity  is  being  provided. 
Federal  Furnace  Company.  Chicago,  completed  and 
put  iu  operation  in  August.  1910.  a  pig  casting  machine. 
The  Andrews  &  Hitchcock  Iron  Company.  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  put  in  blast  last  year  its  rebuilt  Xo.  1  Hub- 
bard furnace,  on  which'  work  was  in  pTogress  in  19(>fi. 
The  company  is  now  installing  a  new  William  Tod 
Company  vertical,  long  cross  head,  high  pressure  blowing 
engine,  with  49-in.  cylinder,  00-in.  stroke  and  06-iu.  blow- 
ing tube,  and  will  have  it  in  operation  soon. 

The  Hudson  Iron  Company  expects  to  complete  its 
improvements  at  its  Secaucus.  X.  J.,  furnace  in  the 
first  half  of  1911.  These  include  the  building  of  four 
stoves,  the  installation  of  two  400-hp.  boilers  and  a  new 
boiler  furnace  stack. 

Among  the  Imiirovenients  made  at  the  furnace  of  the 
Girard  Iron  Company.  Girard.  Ohio,  last  year  was  the 
installation  of  a  steam  |iiiie  breaker  designed  by  Ladd 
&  Baker.  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  The  machine  is  supplied 
with  pigs  iu  frames  by  an  overhead  crane,  but  an  in- 
novation is  that  the  breaking  is  done  when  the  pigs  are 
in  a  horizontal  position.  The  machine  is  very  heavy 
and  in  design  and  construction  is  simple,  all  motions 
being  produced  directly  by  steam  cylinders.  Four  pigs 
and  the  attached  sow  are  broken  at  each  stroke,  the 
broken  iron  passing  by  gravity  through  a  chute  into  rail- 
road cars. 

The  Wellston  Steel  &  Iron  Company.  Wellston.  Ohio, 
completed  a  new  blast  furnace  last  year  to  replace  one 
of  its  three  stacks.  Two  new  blowing  engines  and  four 
Rust  boilers  were  installed. 


The  new  furuace  of  the  Iiayton  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Dayton,  Tenn.,  which  has  been  under  con- 
struction in  the  past  yeai-,  is  now  comple.ted  and  is  ex- 
))ected  to  blow  iu  this  week.  It  replaces  the  old  Xo.  1 
furnace. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  made  plans  for  replacing  the  kiln  process 
uf  charcoal  production  at  all  its  furnaces  by  modern 
retort  construction.  This  will  make  it  jiossible  to  recover 
all  the  by-products  and  will  afford  the  maximum  of 
economy.  The  company  has  six  furnaces,  which  are  lo- 
cated at  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  at  Manistique.  Newberry, 
Chocolay,  Boyne  City  and  Elk  Rapids,  Mich.  Four  of 
these  furnaces  are  in  operation  at  present.  It  is  the 
expectation  to  reconstruct  the  Xewberry  plant  tirst.  and 
this  work  will  be  conqileted  by  July  1.  1911.  The  re- 
construction of  the  other  plants  will  require  five  years" 
time,  and  the  expense  of  the  work  will  be  about  $1,500,- 
000.  The  company  is  also  luilding  a  modern  saw  mill 
at  its  Xewberry  ijlaut  to  convert  the  best  part  of  its 
forest  products  into  lumber  and  the  inferior  into  wood, 
thus  eliminating  a  very  expensive  operation,  that  of  cut- 
ting raw  material  in  the  woods. 

The  new  charcoal  furnace  of  the  East  Jordan  Furnace 
Company,  East  Jordan,  Mich.,  was  completed  early  iu 
1910.  and  was  blown  in  January  17.  It  is  10  x  CO  ft.  and 
has  a  capacity  of  24,r00  tons  a  year. 

ROLLING  MILLS  AND  STEEL  FOUNDRIES 

The  De  Forest  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Xiles, 
Ohio,  added  last  year  to  its  pickling  and  cold  rolled  de- 
partment facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  full  pickled 
and  cold  rolled  and  full  finish  sheets  and  automobile 
body  aud  furniture  steel.    The  outlay  was  al  out  .$50,000. 

The  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Terre  Haute. 
Ind..  purchased  in  August  the  mill  at  Blue  Island,  111., 
of  the  Blue  Island  Rolling  Mill  &  Car  Company.  After 
general  repairs  and  the  completion  of  a  puddling 
and  busheling  furnace  the  mill  was  started  up  by  the 
new  owners  October  31. 

The  Stoughton  Engineering  Company,  165  Broadway, 
X'ew  York,  is  designing  a  crucible  steel  melting  furnace 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings  for  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company  at  Calumet.  Mich. 

The  Interstate  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Chicago,  added 
a  22-in.  bar  mill  to  its  plant  at  East  Chicago.  This  is  a 
mill  with  two  stands  of  rolls  adapted  for  rolling  large 
sizes  of  bar  iron.  It  began  operation  in  April.  This 
company  now  has  22-in..  16-in..  12-in..  9-in.  and  S-in.  mills 
for  rolling  bar  iron. 

Xew  sheet  mill  construction  apart  from  that  spoken  of 
above  in  connection  with  the  new  work  of  steel  com- 
panies, included  the  comisletion  of  eight  mills  by  the 
Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio;  four  by  the 
Massillon  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Masslllon.  Ohio ;  one 
liy  the  National  Rolling  Mill  Company.  Mansfield.  Ohio ; 
eight  by  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  Weir- 
ton.  W.  Va. ;  one  by  the  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Canton.  Ohio;  five  by  the  Thomas  Steel  Company.  Niles, 
Ohio.  Follansbee  Brothers  now  have  two  sheet  mills 
under  construction. 

The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company.  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  is  adding  two  tin  plate  mills,  which  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  built  10  new  mills  in  1010.  The  Phillips  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Company  completed  12  tin  plate  mills  at 
Weirtou.  W.  Va..  last  year;  the  Carnahan  Tin  Plate  & 
Sheet  Comjiany.  one  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  Wilkes 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  one  at  Sharon,  Pa. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Company.  Lansdowne.  Pa., 
has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  a  2-ton  electric 
furnace  of  the  Roechling-Rodeuhauser  induction  type. 

In  the  crucilde  steel  department  of  its  Chicago  plant 
the  Simonds  Mfg.  Company.  Fitchburg,  Mass..  installed 
last  year  a  Girod  electric  furnace,  the  first  of  this  type 
to  be  built  in  the  I'uited  States.  In  the  transfer  of  the 
company's  Chicago  plant  to  Lockport,  N.  Y..  where  new 
construction  is  now  under  nay.  the  Girod  furnace  was 
removed  to  be  re-erected  at  Lockport.  and  ultimately  it 
is  expected  further  electric  furnace  capacity  will  be  pro- 
vided there. 
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The  Dieses  1-in.  Screw  Machine 


One  of  a  New  Line  Having  Friction  Back  Gears 


A  line  of  friction  back  geared  screw  machines  has 
been  developed  liy  the  Dresses  Machine  Tool  Company. 
227  West  McMicken  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Four 
sizes  in  all  of  tool  are  huilt.  to  take  ?4,  1,  1^4  and  1^2  in. 
stock  through  the  wire  feed,  the  1-in.  machine  lieiug  the 
size  illustrated.  It  has  an  automatic  chuck  and  wire 
feed,  friction  back  gears,  positive  acting  quick  change 
feed  gears,  power  feed  for  the  turret  slide,  separately 
adjusted  automatic  stops  for  each  hole  in  the  turret  and 
a  fine  longitudinal  adjustment  for  the  cross  slide. 

The  headstock  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  lied  and 
its  design  makes  provision  for  adequate  protection  nf 
the  feed  and  back  gearing.  The  siiindle  is  driven  1  y  a 
three-step  cone  pulley. 
The  liack  gear  fric- 
tions are  of  the  toggle 
joint  type  and  their 
design  is  such  that  the 
entire  operating  mech- 
anism can  be  removed 
and  put  back  without 
taking  out  the  spindle. 
The  spindle  bearings 
are  lined  with  higli 
grade  babbitt  metal, 
which  is  upset  in  their 
seats.  The  spindle 
nose  construction  is  of 
an  improved  type,  pro- 
viding two  blank  cyl- 
indrical portions  on 
each  side  of  thread 
fitting  the  thimble  or 
face  plate.  There  is 
no  bearing  on  the 
thread  itself  and  it 
serves  merely  to  hold 
the  chuck  ou  and  has 
no  effect  upon  tlie 
alignment.  A  very 
short  nose  brings  the 
work  close  to  the 
spindle  bearing.     The 

inner  rear  housing  of  the  head  takes  up  the  thrust,  thus 
allowing  play  in  the  front  bearing  for  elongjition.  due  to 
temperature  changes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  over- 
hang and  length  of  the  front  bearing  are  materially  re- 
duced from  that  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  thrust 
were  taken  up  there. 

Like  the  IVi-in.  screw  machine  illustrated  in  Tlic 
Iron  Age  February  10.  1910.  the  chuck  and  stock  feeding 
device  is  of  the  maker's  standard  type,  but  the  operating 
mechanism  has  been  simplified.  The  operating  lever  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  where  the  operator  can  exert 
the  greatest  force  with  his  left  hand  with  the  least  exer- 
tion, and  the  split  hub  and  clamp  nut  enable  the  position 
of  this  lever  to  be  changed  to  correspond  with  the  build 
and  strength  of  the  operator.  The  thimble  spreading  the 
chuck  fingers  at  the  rear  end  of  the  siiindle  has  steps 
which  enable  stock,  the  diameter  of  which  varies  con- 
siderably, to  be  used  without  stopping  the  machine  for 
readjustments. 

The  turret  index  ring  is  as  nearly  the  full  diameter 
as  is  practicable  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  long,  square 
gibbed  locking  bolt.  In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  tur- 
ret and  the  slide  is  not  interrupted  by  the  locking  1  olt 
and  no  particles  of  metal,  caused  by  the  wear  of  this 
member  in  its  seat,  can  abrade  the  surface.  The  wear  of 
the  turret  on  its  stem  is  also  taken  care  of.  Six  stops, 
one  for  each  of  the  holes  in  the  turret,  are  located  on  a 
bracket  in  the  turret  slide  base.  This  stop  mechanism 
is  placed  in  front  of  and  on  the  outside  of  the  top  slide 
and  Is  operated  by  a  cam  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
turret.  The  abutment  or  stop  dog  makes  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  revolution  and  can  be  easily  put  out  of 
action  so  as  to  clear  all  six  stops  by  an  automatic  lock- 


ing plug.  The  bracket  in  which  the  stop  screws  are 
placed  slides  in  a  dovetail  on  the  turret  slide  bed  and 
when  the  stop  dog  strikes  one  of  these  screws  it  moves 
the  bracket  forward,  thus  knocking  off  the  power  feed. 
A  slight  additional  movement  can  be  given  when  desired 
for  taking  a  finishing  cut  on  a  shoulder  and  for  cleaning 
out  the  chips  left  by  the  tools  by  operating  the  turret 
liy  the  pilot  wheel.  Four  changes  of  geared  power  feed 
are  rendered  available  by  the  small  crank  handle  shown 
beneath  the  headstock,  the  mechanism  being  place<l  on 
the  rear  of  the  bed. 

The  hand  wheel,  bevel  gears  and  adjusting  screw  give 
the  c«tting-off  rest  a  longitudinal  movement  on  the  bed. 
The  cross  feed  screw  has  a  graduated  dial  on  the  hand 
wheel.  An  improved  design  of  tool  post  Is  used,  which 
opens  at  the  left  side,  thus  permitting  them  to  be  ad- 
justed close  to  the  face  of  the  chuck.  The  wedges  under 
the  tools  have  a  single  dovetail   to  keep  them   back   in 


A    New    Sci'.'W    Machine    ^vith    rriction    Back    Gears   Built    by    the    Dreses.  .Machine  1  uol  Company. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

position  and  they  are  shifted  to  adjust  the  tools  to  the 
proper  hight  by  Imurled  thumb  screws. 

A  very  deep  pan  mounted  under  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine provides  for  a  large  supply  of  cutting  oil  or  com- 
pound and  the  reservoir  is  hinged  to  the  pan,  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  cleaned.  The  interior  of  the  reservoir  is 
divided  into  two  chambers,  in  the  first  of  which  the  grit 
and  dirt  are  separated  and  deposited  before  passing  into 
the  second  chamber,  from  whence  the  pump  draws  clean 
oil  and  delivers  it  to  the  tools  and  the  work.  The  leg  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  tool  has  a  hinged  joint,  so  that  a  three- 
point  bearing  support  is  secured,  and  the  alignment  is  not 
disturbed  by  irreguhuMties  in  the  pull.  The  weight  of  the 
tool  is  about  1300  lb. 


Germany  Making  Electric  Steel  from  Basic  Pig 
Iron. — ' 'ur  German  correspondent  gives  the  following 
interesting  information :  From  Luxemburg  comes  news 
of  an  important  transaction  in  the  steel  trade.  The 
Eicher  Hiittenvereiu  Le  Gallais-Metz  &  Co.  of  Dommel- 
dingen.  which  has  recently  begun  to  make  steel  directly 
from  basic  pig  iron  by  means  of  the  etectric  furnace,  has 
entered  into  a  community-of-interest  arrangement  with 
the  Becker  Steel  Works,  a  concern  that  has  just  closed 
its  first  business  year.  The  purpose  of  the  arrangement 
is  to  turn  over  the  electric  steel  of  the  Eicher  Company 
to  the  Becker  mills  for  rolling  into  commercial  forms  and 
marketing  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Eicher  establishment 
is  the  first  in  the  world  that  has  applied  the  electric 
furnace  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace product  into  steel.  It  obtains  its  current  at  low 
cost  frfira  gas  engines  driven  by  the  furnace  gases. 
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The  Rep 


€  Iroim  &  Steal  C©mpa 
Tiuibe   W©rks 


An  Important  Addition  to  Its  Finishing  Mills  in  the  Youngstown.  Ohio,  District 


The  completion  last  year  of  the  uexv  tube  works  of 
the  Ee]Hililic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  marked  a  further 
diversificatiou  of  the  finished  product  of  this  company 
and  the  entrance  into  the  wrought  pipe  trade  of  another 
producajtf.ikaving  raw  materials  and  plant  to  control  all 
the  processes  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product  in  both 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  steels.  In  190S  and  1909  the 
company  had  increased  its  skelp  production  by  IniiUling 
and  putting  in  operation  a  10-in.  continuous  and  a  20-in. 
semicontinuous  skelp  mill  at  its  Brown-Bonnell  works 
at  Youngstown.  and  reconstructing  its  GO-in.  sheared 
plate  mill.  In  May,  1909.  its  Executive  Committee  au- 
thorized   the    construction    at    Youngstown    of    a    tube 


The  open  hearth  plant.  From  the  city  of  Youngstown 
the  company  secured  the  vacation  of  certain  portions  of 
streets,  in  low  lying  territory  along  the  river,  and 
agi-eed  in  return  to  build  a  viaduct  across  the  low  land. 
The  tube  works  site  is  about  a  mile  down  the  river 
from  the  Brown-Bonnell  and  Bessemer  plants.  The  open 
hearth  plant  is  still  farther  down.  The  Haselton  fur- 
naces, the  Bessemer  and  Brown-Bonnell  works,  the  open 
hearth  works  and  the  tiibe  works  are  connected  together 
by  the  company's  own  railroads  and  bridge,  permitting 
cheap  inter-departmental  movement  of  hot  metal,  billets, 
skelp.  &c.  The  site  also  has  connections,  either  direct 
or  through  one  of  the  other  plants  of  the  company,  with 


Fig.  L'. — Lap  Weld  Furnace. 


works  consisting  of  two  butt  weld  and  two  lap  weld 
mills  to  make  merchant  and  line  pipe,  easing  and  other 
welded  tubular  goods  from  \i  in.  in  diameter  up  to  12  in. 
in  diameter,  the  two  butt  weld  mills  to  be  designed  to 
cover  bet^veen  them  the  range  of  sizes  from  Vi  to  3  in., 
inclusive,  and  the  two  lap  weld  mills  to  cover  between 
them  the  range  of  sizes  from  2  to  12  in.,  inclusive. 

Important  New  Construction 

While  providing  in  this  way  an  outlet  for  much  of  its 
Bessemer  steel,  the  company  started  to  put  itself  in  posi- 
tion to  furnish  open  hearth  steel  bars,  for  which  the  de- 
mand had  been  growing,  and  in  October,  1909.  announced 
a  large  programme  of  new  construction  at  its  properties 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mahoning  River,  between  Haselton 
and  the  downtown  section  of  Youngstown,  where  the 
Brown-Bonnell  plant  is  located.  This  included  a  new 
450-ton  blast  firnace  alongside  the  three  of  the  Haselton 
group.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  tube  works — the 
company's  river  frontage  being  about  1%  miles — a  site 
was  selected  for  a  new  steel  plant,  blooming  mill  and 
continuous  mill.  Plans  were  made  also  for  a  bridge  over 
the  river  for  taking  hot  metal  from  the  Wast  furnaces  to 


all  railroads  in  the  Y'ouugstowu  district,  which  include 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Lake  Shore.  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Erie  railroads.  The  proximity  of  the  site  chosen 
to  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  other  operations 
made  unnecessary  the  construction  of  any  large  power 
plant  at  the  tube  works.  All  power  for  the  plant  is  elec- 
tric current  generated  from-  blast  furnace  gas  at  the 
Haselton  blast  furnaces  by  an  extension  of  the  existing 
steam  power  plant  there,  the  employment  of  steam  in  the 
tube  works  being  confined  to  blowing  the  producers,  heat- 
ing the  finishing  departments  and  a  few  minor  uses. 

An  Unusual  Record  for  a  New  Plant 

Immediately  upon  the  authorization  of  construction 
the  work  of  designing,  building  and  organizing  the  tube 
plant  was  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  in  April.  1910.  the 
first  butt  weld  mill  was  put  in  operation.  The  other 
mills  followed  and  by  July.  1910.  all  departments  had 
been  operated  and  all  sizes  of  merchant  pipe  within  the 
jibove  limits  had  been  made.  The  plant  has  now  been 
producing  all  sizes  of  pipe  for  about  six  months,  shipping 
its  product  regularly  to  the  trade.  There  have  been  -no 
breakdowns  and  practically  no  starting  up  troubles,  while 
the  product  has  been  vei-y  satisfactory  and  the  scrap  loss 
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Fig.  ;'.. — Butt  Weia  Furnace. 


low.  The  results  thus  far  attained  indicate  a  probable 
production  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons  a  mouth  under  good 
demand  and  full  oi)eration. 

All  machinery  in  the  tube  works  is  driven  by  indi- 
vidual direct  connected  direct  current  electric  motors, 
and  particular  care  was  taken  to  install  motors  amply 
large  for  the  service  and  to  use  as  many  duplicate  motors 
as  possible.  Flywheels  are  provided  on  the  motors  at  the 
welding  rolls  and  on  other  machines  where  heavy  loads 
of  short  duration  occur.  So  far  as  possible  the  motors 
were  placed  in  positions  where  they  could  be  easily 
taken  care  of  and  away  from  the  heat  of  the  furnaces. 
The  total  number  of  motors  used  in  the  plant  was  129, 
totaling  2450  hp. 

In  the  design  and  oonstrnetion  of  the  jilant  every 
effort  was  made  to  properly  protect  the  machinery  to 
avoid  accidents  or  personal  injuries.  Gear  covers  and 
geared  railings  were  provided  at  all  exposed  points  and 


the  plant  was  inspected  by  the  company's  corps  of  acci- 
dent inspectors  for  risks  before  starting  up. 

Arrangement  of  the  Plant 

Fig.  1  shows  the  general  layout  of  the  plant,  which 
was  designed  with  a  view  to  the  best  use  of  the  property 
available  and  to  permit  of  indefinite  extension.  Figs. 
2  to  7  are  various  interior  views.  The  main  buildings 
consist  of  four  parallel  bays,  a  skelp  bay,  a  furnace  bay, 
a  threading  bay,  containing  at  one  end  the  galvanizing 
department,  and  a  shipping  bay  or  warehouse.  This 
plan  permits  of  the  addition  of  units  without  interfer- 
ence to  operation.  The  skelp  and  furnace  bays  are  high, 
roomy  buildings  of  the  ordinary  rolling  mill  type,  of 
steel  construction,  with  ample  air  space  to  insure  as  far 
as  possible  comfortable  working  conditions  in  summer 
at  the  furnaces.  The  threading  bay  and  shipping  bay 
are  lower  steel  frame  buildings  of  the  factory  type,  with 


B'ig.    4. — Coupling   Rolling   Machine. 
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Fig.   5. — Socket   Shop. 


brick  sides,  so  as  to  lie  more  easily  heated  iu  wiuter. 
The  skelp  bay,  threading  bay  and  shipping  bay  are  well 
provided  with  electric  cranes  and  the  furnace  bay  with 
separate  electrical  trolleys  at  all  points  where  necessary. 
Space  was  left  between  the  furnace  bay  and  the  thread- 
ing bay  to  permit  good  ventilation  of  the  former  during 
hot  weather. 

The  subsidiary  buildings,  consisting  of  the  machine 
shop,  socket  shop,  producer  building,  office,  &c.,  are 
placed,  as  shown  on  the  plant,  either  out  of  the  line  of 
extension  of  the  main  buildings  or  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  them.  The  total  area  of  buildings  under  roof 
is  about  5  acres ;  of  the  warehouse  alone  about  54,000 
sq.  ft. 

The  furnace  equipment  consists  of  two  butt  welding 
furnaces  for  the  two  butt  weld  mills  and  two  bending 
and  two  lap  welding  furnaces  for  the  two  lap  weld  mills, 
together  with  two  socket  furnaces.     All  of  these  are  of 


the  ordinary  Siemens  regenerative  type,  strongly  built, 
with  large  regenerator  areas.  Gas  is  furnished  by  IS 
water  seal  gas  iimdncers  housed  in  a  steel  building 
equipped  with  complete  crushing,  elevating  and  distribut- 
ing machinery,  providing  for  the  economical  handling  of 
fuel. 

Movement  of  Material 

Taking  up  the  general  plan  of  the  works,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  general  movement  of  the  lap  weld  mate- 
rial is  as  follows :  It  is  delivered  from  the  rolling  mill 
on  the  track  shown  under  the  crane  in  the  skelp  bay. 
It  is  handled  ly  this  crane  and  placed  at  the  skelp  charg- 
ing machines ;  is  charged,  heated,  scarfed  and  bent.  It 
rolls  down  into  the  pit  of  the  welding  furnace,  is  charged 
1  y  machine,  is  welded  in  the  welding  rolls  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  sizing  rolls:  it  is  sized  and  then  straight- 
ened iu  the  cross  rolls,  cools,  and  is  delivered  from  the 
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cooling  rack  into  the  tbreadiug  bay  liy  conveycn'.  where 
it  is  handled  by  cranes  durijig  the  various  finishing  opera- 
tions of  cutting  off.  threading,  testing,  &c.  At  all  times 
the  material  is  either  under  traveling  cranes,  where  it 
can  he  handled  in  bulk,  or  on  an  electric  charging  ma- 
chine, transfer  or  conveyor,  where  it  can  be  handled 
economically  by  the  piece.  The  general  movement  of 
butt  weld  pipe  is  similar  in  principle,  but  with  changes 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  processes. 

Finishing  and  Au.\ih'ar\'  Departments 

Each  mill  is  fully  equipped  with  motor  driven  cutting- 
off,  threading,  coupling  screwing  on  machinery  and  hy- 
draulic testing  benches,  so  that  each  can  be  run  as  a 
separate  unit  if  necessary ;  the  arrangement  is  sucli  that 
the  material  can  move  promptly  through  the  various 
operations  from  the  skelp  bay  to  the  warehouse  or  ship.-; 
ping  bay  as  promptly  as  possible  and  without  the  iic- 
cumulation  of  unfinished  pipe.  Hydraulic  testing  is 
done  by  water  pressure  furnished  liy  motor  driven 
pumps  working  against  a  hydraulic  accumulator.  The 
various  pressures  necessary  are  secured  from  the  pres- 
sure   water    by    individual    intensifiers    at    the    testing 


in  the  upkeep  of  the  plant  aud  in  making  the  necessary 
taps,  dies.  &c. 

The  plant  was  designed,  built  and  organized  by  the 
operating  and  engineering  department  of  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  no  outside  engineer  being  em- 
ployed. 


The  Outerbridge  Silicon  Alloy.— A.  E.  Outerbridge, 
Jr..  foundry  chcn)ist  and  metallurgist  of  Wm.  Sellers  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  completed  arrangements 
with  the  J.  W.  Paxson  Company  of  the  same  city,  for  the 
sale  of  Outerbridge  silicon  alloy,  as  covered  by  pateuts 
owned  by  him.  This  alloy  makes  gray  iron  castings 
.«ofter.  stronger,  cleaner  aud  more  homogeneous ;  it  also 
reduces  shriukage.  cracking  and  blowholes  and  increases 
<Juetility.  The  iron  can  be  poured  at  a  greater  distance 
ft'oni  the  cuix>la.  It  controls  the  character  of  the  iron 
drawn  from  the  cupola  as  perfectly  as  a  governor  controls 
the  revolution  pf  an  engine,  and.  moreover,  enables  one 
to  vary  the  grade  of  iron  in  individual  ladles  to  suit  spe- 
cial castings.  It  drives  the  dirt  and  slag  to  the  top.  when 
it  can  be  skimmed  off.     Castings  can  be  machined  much 


Fig.  7. — View  in  Warehouse. 


benches.  By  this  system  all  pipe  tested  receives  a  defi- 
nite test  pressure,  irrespective  of  anything  which  the 
operator  at  the  testing  bench  can  do,  and  there  are  thus 
certain  advantages  in  definiteness  over  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual steam  pumps.  All  service  water  for  the  plant  is 
taken  liy  means  of  motor  driven  pumps  from  the  river, 
pumped  over  a  stand  pipe  and  distributed  where  needed. 

The  galvanizing  department  of  the  plant  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  the  threading  bay  and  consists  of  one  gal- 
vanizing pot,  with  its  complement  of  acid  and  water 
tanks,  threading  machinery,  testing  machines,  &c..  and  is 
covered  by  an  electric  traveling  ci'ane. 

At  all  points  in  the  plant,  where  necessary,  scales  are 
placed  so  that  the  amount  of  material  charged  and  fin- 
ished may  be  accurately  determined  and  that  the  furnace 
scrap  and  other  losses  may  be  kept  for  accounting  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  coupling  shop  small  sockets  up  to  ^i-in.  are 
made  and  finished  from  solid  bars  on  automatic  screw 
machines.  The  larger  couplings  are  made  from  socket 
Iron  on  roller  welding  machines  and  tapped  on  vertical 
multiple  spindle  machines.  A  complete  oil  distributing 
and  recovery  system  is  installed  in  the  coupling  shop. 

There  Is  a  well  equipped  machine  shop  in  which  the 
tools  are  motor  driven.  This  and  the  blacksmith  and 
pattern  shops,  in  the  same  building,  are  kept  employed 


faster,  as  they  are  softer.  Xo  expert  or  chemist  is  re- 
quired to  direct  its  use.  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  drop  a 
small  quantity  of  the  finely  ground  alloy  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ladle  before  tapping.  Mr.  Outerbridge  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  experience  in  the  treating  and  testing  of 
metals.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  ferromanganese  in 
the  treatment  of  car  wheel  metal  to  regulate  the  chill  and 
to  increase  the  strength  and  ductility  of  the  gray  iron 
forming  the  plate  or  body  of  the  wheel. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion.  Ohio, 
which  has  been  in  business  for  26  years,  brought  suit 
against  the  Marion  Shovel  &  Dredge  Company,  recently 
incorporated,  seeking  to  restrain  the  latter  from  the  use 
of  its  name  ou  the  ground  of  the  similarity  being  likely 
to  lead  to  the  diversion  of  trade.  The  court  decided  ad- 
versely to  the  suit,  holding  that  the  name  of  the  new 
company  is  a  sufficiently  distinct  designation. 


.  The  Seamless  Pressed  Steel  &  Mfg.  Company.  Redkey, 
Ind..  is  installing  a  plant  and  will  in  the  near  future  be 
in  position  to  turn  out  welded  steel  product  by  the  oxy- 
acetlyene  process.  Including  boilers,  vats,  tanks  and  Ir- 
regular shapes.  The  company  will  also  manufacture 
automobile  and  truck  frames  by  assembly  welding. 
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A   Bliss   Straight  Sided   Press   of  Unusual 
Proportions 


The  E.  W.  Bliss  Conipauy,  11  Adams  street,  Brooklyn, 
\.  Y.,  has  recently  Inillt  a  straight  sided  single  crank 
jiress  of  unusual  size.  Thid  press  is  the  largest  of  its 
type  ever  built  by  this  company,  exceeding  by  26,000  lb. 
the  press  Illustrated  in  T/ie  Iron  Age  .Januai-y  6,  1910. 
which  was  the  largest  up  to  this  time.  This  new  press  is 
interesting  as  showing  a  continually  increasing  tendency 
toward  the  building  of  larger  and  heavier  presses,  for 
manufacturing  heavy  sheet  metal  stampings  to  replace 
articles  previously  made  of  castings,  or  for  such  heavy 
stampings  as  were  formerly  made  in  hydraulic  presses, 
the  crank  press  giving  a  more  uniform  production,  coupled 
with  economy  in  manufacture.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view 
of  the  press,  while  Fig.  2  shows  the  rear  and  gives  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  gearing. 

The  press  is  of  the  built-up  type,  and  the  four  large 
vertical  tie  rods  receive  all  the  strain  and  relieve  the 
frame  columns  of  the  pressure  exerted  in  operating  the 
tool.  The  cross  sectional  area  of  these  columns  is  very 
large  and  they  serve  to  Impart  great  rigidity  to  the  entire 


steel  gears  and  pinions,  each  of  the  large  main  gears 
weighing  about  13,000  lb. 

A  lever  operating  a  powerful  friction  clutch  of  a  new 
type,  especially  designed  for  heavy  duty,  controls  the 
machine.  By  the  use  of  this  clutch  the  press  is  always 
under  instant  control  and  can  be  stopped  and  started  at 
auy  point  of  the  stroke.  A  safety  coupling  attached  to 
the  wheel   acts  as  a  safety  guard  in  case  the  press  is 


Fi?.  2. — Rear  View,  Showing  the  Arrangement  of  the  Gears.  . 

subjected  to  a  pressure  greatly   in  excess  of  that  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  specifications 
and  dimensions  of  the  press: 

Width  of  bed.  inches .=iO 

Depth  of  bed.  inches 02 

Overall    hight.    inches 2o5 

Floor  space,   inches ; .  200  x  120 

Diameter  of  crank  shaft,  inches 1(S 

Weight  of  crank  shaft,  pounds 9.500 

Weight  of  main   gears,  pounds 13,000 

Weight  of  press,  pounds 190.000 

This  machine  is  fitted  with  a  cam  actuated  bottom 
knockout,  which  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  engravings. 

♦-.-♦ 

The  Quix  Pneumatic  Hose  CouplinglStrainer 


In  the  use  of  pneumatic  tools  considerable  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  permitting  loose  pieces  of  foreign 
matter  to  enter  their  delicate  mechanism.  To  overcome 
this  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  repairs  the  Quix  combi- 
national hose  coupling  straiuer  was  designed  as  a  safe- 


Fig.  1.- 


-An    Exceptionaily    Large   No.    8O1/2    Press   Built    by    the 
K.  W.  Bliss  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


press.  The  crank  shaft  is  IG  in.  in  diameter  and  weighs 
9500  lb.  The  press  previously  described  had  only  a  15-in. 
shaft.  Power  is  transmitted  to  the  shaft  at  both  ends, 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  bending  strain  on  the  shaft 
and  equalizing  the  pressure  on  the'  journals  and  gears. 
On  account  of  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the  slide  a 
4-hp.  electric  motor  mounted  on  top  of  the  press  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  and  lower  it,  the  power  being  transmitted 
from  the  motor  to  the  worm  and  worm  wheel  adjustment 
through  a  vertical  shaft  fitted  with  knuckle  joints.  When 
the  tools  are  doing  their  work  the  slide  is  practically 
guided  throughout  its  entire  length  in  the  gibs.  The 
press  is  triple  geared  and  the  train  is  made  up  of  cut 


'Willlll^k- 
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The  Quix  Pneumatic  Hose  Coupling  Strainer. 

guard.  It  is  a  substantially  made  brass  hose  coupling 
(%  X  V2  in.),  fitted  with  a  renewable  and  easily  cleaned 
wire  strainer.  The  strainer  is  deep  and  cup  shaped, 
with  ample  area  between  its  sides  and  the  inner  walls 
of  the  male  end,  so  that  an  accumulation  of  dirt  will  not 
reduce  the  air  current  until  the  strainer  is  nearly  filled. 
It  is  manufactured  liy  Franklin  Williams,  manufacturer 
of  engineering  specialties,  39  Cortlandt  street.  New 
York. 
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A  New  Weimer  Cinder  Car 


The  latest  iiroduct  iu  cinder  car  eoustructlon,  de- 
signed by  Edgar  A.  Weimer  and  built  by  tbe  Weimer 
Machine  Works  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  the  result  of 
experiments  conducted  at  the  several  furnaces  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  by  the  desiguer.  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  steel  company's  engineers.  Special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  sources  of  weakness  de- 
veloped by  experience  and  the  construction  has  been 
made  such  as  to  resist  heavy  wear  as  well  as  the  rough 
usage  received  at  the  hands  of  cinder  bank  labor.  The 
car  frame,  as  showu  in  Fig.  1,  consists  of  two  end  and 
two  side  eastings  mortised  into  each  other  and  securely 
bolted  together.  The  removal  of  parts  is  thus  possible 
without  difficulty  when  repairs  are  made.  Tbe  racks 
are  of  an  improved  type  and  are  separate  steel  castings. 
bolted  to  the  end  frames.  The  bale  is  fitted  to  two 
heavy  gear  wheels,  which  have  very  large  self-cleaning 
teeth  and  are  slipped  over  spuds  on  the  bale.  This  gives 
practically  a  solid  steel  casting,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  remove  the  parts  subject  to  wear.  The 
trucks  are  of  extra  heavy  construction,  with  rolled  steel 
wheels,  McCord  dust  proof  journal  boxes.  Simplex  bol- 
sters, Ajax  brake  beams,  and  the  latest  Westiughouse 
air  brake  rigging,  with  a  brake  shoe  on  each  wheel. 
Sterling  automatic  couplers  are  used  iu  connection  with 
Westinghouse  friction  draft  gear. 

The  dumping  mechanism  is  the  well-known  Edgar  A. 
Weimer  patent,  which  gives  control  of  the  ladle  in  its 


I  he  dunii)iug  mechanism  is  that  the  ladle  can  lie  made  to 
dump  from  either  side,  as  showu  in  the  positions  of  the 
cylinder  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  and  provision  is  made  so  that 
it    is   iuipossilile  to  tilt   it   backwards   or   in   the   wrong 


-End  View  with  Mechanism  in  Position  for  Dumping 
the  Left. 


to 


Fig    1. — The  New  Weimer  Cinder  Car. 


dififerent  dumping  positions,  only  the  moving  of  a  valve 
lever   being  required   for   tbe  operation.     A   feature   of 


Fig 


-End  Vi}w  Showins  Mechanism  in  Position  for  Dumping 
to  tbe  RiKht. 


direction  while  the  mechanism  is  beiug  changed.  This 
change  can  be  made  in  30  seconds  and  requires  the  use 
of  no  tools  or  wrenches.  The  ladle  is  locked  securely 
by  a  simple  device,  automatic  in  action,  and  without  the 
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use  of  springs  or  weights.  Tlie  final  dumping  position, 
the  ladle  being  thrown  well  outside  the  track,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

The  ladle  has  a  capacity  of  2C0  cu.  ft.  of  cinder  when 
filled  to  within  6  in.  of  the  top.  It  can  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  car  frame,  being  provided  with  lugs 
with  holes  for  crane  hooks.  This  removable  feature  is 
particularly  of  value  in  open  hearth  steel  operations,  as 
any  number  of  ladles  may  be  placed  in  tripods  at  the 
furnaces  and  filled  with  slag  from  numerous  tappings, 
then  picked  up  by  the  crane  and  placed  on  the  cinder 
cars  to  be  hauled  to  the  dumping  ground.  The  new 
Weimer  car  is  of  sufficiently  heavy  design  to  enable  it 
to  handle  chilled  as  well  as  liquid  cinder.  Hoods  are 
placed  over  the  tilting  and  controlling  mechanism  of  the 
car  when  in  service,  for  the  general  protection  of  those 
parts,  but  they  have  been  left  off  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  so  that  the  construction  of  the  working 
parts  may  be  shown.  The  car  of  which  views  are  given 
is  one  of  a  number  being  built  for  the  Duquesne  furnaces 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 


The  Cleveland  Horizontal  Boring  Mill 


The  Patterson   Six  Sheave   Steel   Block 


The  W.  W.  Patterson  Company,  54  Water  street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  recently  completed  what  is  said  to 
be  two  of  the  strongest  and  heaviest  six-sheave  blocks 
ever  made.  Aside  from  the  great  strength  of  the  blocks, 
the  safe  working  load  being  125  tons,  another  special 
point  of  interest  is  the  record  time  made  in  furnishing 
them,  which  was  one  week. 

These  blocks  were  furnished  for  the  Seaboard  Con- 
struction Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  are  to  be  used 
for  the  topping  lift  of  a  large  derrick  car  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  50  tons.  As  the  length  of  mast  was  20  ft.  and 
the  boom  50  ft,  It  was  necessary  to  attach  a  standard 
triple  block   to  the  bottom  of  each  of   these  six-sheave 


A  Sis-SheaTu  .-iiutl  Divck  Made  by  the  W.  W.   Patterson 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

blocks,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  two  nine-sheave  blocks, 
which  is  a  novel  way  of  reaving  up  tackle. 

All  the  plates  in  the  blocks  were  V2  in.  thick,  and  the 
side  straps  are  %  x  S  in.  in  section.  JS'o  shacldes  are 
furnished  with  the  blocks,  but  they  are  attached  to  the 
car  by  head  pins  414  in.  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
the  sheave  pin  is  3  in.,  and  that  of  the  bottom  bolt  to 
which  the  triple  block  is  attached  is  2I2  in.  The  sheaves 
are  bushed  with  Metalline  and  are  grooved  for  %-in. 
plow  steel  cable.  The  weight  of  each  block  is  1804  lb. 
♦-•-• 

Musconetcong    Furnace    of    the    Musconetcoug    Iron 
Works,  Stanhope,  N.  J.,  is  being  relined. 


Recent  improvements  made  by  the  Cleveland  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  its  horizontal  boring, 
milling  and  drilling  machine,  which  was  illustrated  in 
Tlie  Iron  Age  July  1.  1909.  include  the  lengthening  of  the 
bed  and  the  equipping  of  the  machine  with  a  constant 


Fig 


1. — Front  View  of  the  Horizontal  Boring  Mill  Built  by  the 
Cleveland  Machine  Tool  Works,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 


speed  motor  drive.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  machine 
and  Fig.  2  is  a  rear  view  showing  the  application  of  the 
motor  drive.  The  principal  feature  of  the  machine  aside 
from  its  simplicity  of  design  is  the  convenience  with 
which  it  may  be  operated.  All  of  the  handles  are  located 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  from  his  usual  working 
lx)sition  and  only  one  handle  is  moved  in  making  a  com- 
plete change  in  either  the  feed  or  the  speed. 

The  box  bed.  which  is  very  deep,  is  reinforced  by  in- 
ternal ribs,  which  make  a  foundation  unnecessary.     In 


Fig.  2. — Rear  Mesv  ot  the  Combined  Boring.  Drilling  and  Mill- 
ing Machine,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Motor  Drive. 

the  new  machine  the  maximum  distance  from  the  face 
plate  to  the  outboard  support  is  6  ft.  10  in.,  which  is 
28  in.  longer  than  in  the  previous  machine.  The  motor 
supplied  is  a  3-hp.  constant  speed  motor  running  at  1135 
rev.  per  min..  the  necessary  speed  changes  being  accom- 
plished through  the  gear  box  at  the  left  end  of  Fig.  1. 


The  Van  Dorn  &  Dutton  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  opened  a  Canadian  sales  office  in  Montreal.  The 
office  is  located  in  the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Build- 
ing and  is  in  charge  of  R.  E.  T.  Pringle,  who  will  look 
after  the  sales  of  the  company's  various  products,  which 
include  hard  service  electrically  operated  drills  and  ream- 
ers, street  railroad  supplies,  including  the  Van  Dorn 
gears  and  pinions  for  all  standard  types  of  street  rail- 
way motors,  and  armature,  field  and  induction  motor 
coils  and  commutators.  The  company  expects  to  cover 
the  Canadian  territory  more  thoroughly  than  it  has  in 
the  past. 
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Haniel    &    Lueg    Steam-Hydraulic 
Forging  and  Bending  Press 

American  Manufacturing  Rights  Acquired  by  the 
Mesta  Machine  Company 


For  luaii.v  yeiu-s  hydraulic  power  has  been  used  iu  au 
increasing  number  of  ways  in  industrial  and  other  plants. 
Many  different  branches  of  industries  have  been  ex- 
tended and  made  profitable  by  the  use  of  new  and  im- 
proved appliances  operated  liy  hydraulic  power.  Haniel 
&  Lueg,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  are  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  steam-hydraulic  forging  and  bending  presses 
and  they  have  recently  made  arrangements  with  the 
Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whereby  the 
latter  secured  the  e.xclusive  manufacturiug  rights  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  these 
presses  with  the  overhead  steam  intensifier  and  Fig.  2 
is  a  view  of  a  beading  press  with  two  movable  cross 
heads,  while  Fig:  .3  shows  a  dishing  press  for  handling 
circular  or  other  sliapes  of  plates. 

The  special  advantages  claimed  for  these  presses  are 
a  constant  power  eomieetion  between  the  steam  intensi- 
fier and  the  press  ram,  the  production  of  accui'ate  work. 
high  efficiency,  ability  to  vary  the  pressure  and  a  simple 
and  compact  arrangement  of  the  various  parts.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  most  Important  and  gives  the  presses 
their  name — steam-hydraulic.  The  press  cylinder  and 
the  hydraulic  balance  cylinders  are  kept  filled  with  water 
from  the  reservoir  tank  by  compressed  air.  In  this  way 
the  steam  pistons  and  the  piston  rod  of  the  steam  in- 
tensifier are  forced  back  to  their  highest  initial  position 
after  each  stroke,  avoiding  clearance  and  unnecessary 
steam  consumption.  The  rod  of  the  steam  piston  serves 
as  the  press  ram,  and  as  it  rests  on  water,  which  is  kept 


Pig.    1. — The   Haniel   i:    Luew   Steam    Hydraulic   Forging   Press 
Built  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

under  a  constant  pressure,  any  advance  of  the  piston 
causes  the  ram  to  move  simultaneously. 

The  movement  of  the  press  ram  toward  the  work  Is 
produced  by  discharging  steam  from  the  drawback  cylin- 
der, while  at  the  same  time  steam  is  admitted  into  the 
intensifier.     As  the  steam  piston  advances  under  the  in- 


fluence of  this  steam  the  piston  rod  compresses  the  water 
and  produces  the  high  hydraulic  pressure,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  forging  by  the  large  ram.  Pressures  up  t» 
10,000  lb.  per  square  inch  can  be  generated  in  this  way, 
and  the  design  of  the  press  is  such  that  the  pressure 
can  be  regulated  within  these  limits.  With  this  design 
the  generating  of  the  high  hydraulic  pressure  and  its 
transmission  to  the  press  ram  takes  place  in  a  closed 
space,  thus  doing  away  with  any  necessity  for  high  pres- 
sure pipes  or  valves.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  the 
press  ram  Is  lifted  by  admitting  steam  into  the  draw- 
back cylinder.  As  a  result  of  the  constant  power  con- 
nection between  the  stenni  intensifier  and  the  press  ram. 


Fig.  2. — The  SteamHydraulic  Bending  Press  with  Two 
Crossheads. 


the  steam  consumption  is  small,  while  the  movement  of 
the  ram  is  easy  and  can  be  readily  controlled.  The  water 
used  to  produce  the  hydraulic  pressure  always  remains 
within  the  press  chamber.  This  feature  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  new  water  supply,  and  the 
liquids  which  may  be  placed  therein  to  prevent  freezing 
are  not  lost. 

Although  Fig.  1  sliows  the  press  with  an  overhead 
steam  intensifier.  if  the  hight  of  the  forge  shop  is  not 
enough  to  enable  this  type  to  be  erected  presses  can  be 
furnished  with  the  steam  intensifier  located  at  the  side, 
although  the  former  arrangement  is  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  space  economy.  The  working  of  both  types  of 
presses  and  the  efficiencies  are  the  same.  The  standard 
sizes  in  which  these  presses  are  built  range  from  100  to 
15,000  tons  pressure,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  100  to 
150  Ih.  per  square  Inch,  but  other  sizes  to  operate  at  other 
pressures  can  be  built.  This  type  of  press  can  be  used 
for  all  forging  work  and  more  especially  for  large  pieces, 
sucli  as  guns,  armor  plate,  marine  engine  shafts  and 
also  for  manufacturing  large  shells. 

Other  types  of  presses  built  include  a  steam-hydraulic 
lieading  press,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for  making  stampings 
up  to  33  ft.  long.  This  press  has  two  movable  cross 
heads,  which  can  be  coupled  together  or  operated  sep- 
arately. The  dishing  press,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  embodies  in 
its  construction  the  same  principles  as  the  other  two 
presses  and  is  designed  for  flanging  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  circular  or  other  shaped  plates,  such  as  steam 
boiler  rims,  firebox,  fine  and  smokebox  sides  for  loco- 
motives, at  one  pressure.  Specially  shaped  dies  enable 
the  ends  to  be  made  exactly  the  required  shape  and  size. 
When  the  press  is  to  be  used  for  flanging  out  flue  and 
Are  door  frames  a  special  hydraulic  cylinder  is  fitted 
below  the  lower  press  table  and  works  upward.  While 
the  presses  illustrated  are  intended  for  handling  large 
work,   a   smaller   press,   known   as   the   Express   forging 
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are  imposed  upon  it  tlie  stand  H,  bearing  upon  the  base 
of  the  machine,  is  provided. 


Fig.  'J. — Dishing  Press  fur  I'lates. 

press,  which  is  not  shown,  is  I)uilt  for  small  forging  and 
•die  work.  The  frame  of  this  press  is  of  the  overhung 
type,  which  gives  it  the  advantage  that  freedom  of  mo- 
tion in  operation  is  not  hindered  by  columns.  This  press 
is  built  in  five  sizes,  ranging  from  100  to  500  tons  pres- 
sure. 


The   Morris   Swiveling    Radial   Drill  Table 


A  worm  swiveling  table  is  regularly  supplied  by  tht' 
John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
to  its  line  of  plain  radial  drills. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radial  column  supports  the 
upper  lug  of  the  forked  casting  A,  which  is  bored  to  fit  on 
it,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  casting  is  supported  on 
the  plug  B,  which  is  doweled  and  bolted  to  the  base  of 
the  machine  in  correct  alignment  with  the  column.  The 
plug  and  that  portion  of  the  casting  which  bears  upon 
the  columu  of  the  drill  are  made  in  halves,  both  parts 
being  bolted  together,  while  the  stud  and  lever  D  clamps 


A  Worm  Swiveling  Table  for  Radial  Drills  Made  by  the  John  B. 
Morris  Machine  Tool   Company,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

the  casting  A  and  keeps  it  from  swinging  with  the  col- 
umn. The  box  table  E  swivels  upon  this  forked  casting 
and  is  adjusted  in  position  by  the  worm  formed  upon  F, 
this  worm  engaging  with  the  worm  wheel  secured  to  the 
liox  table  which  has  a  circular  portion  graduated  froru 
both  sides  of  zero  to  90  degrees.  A  V  is  planed  in  one 
side  of  the  swiveling  table  for  convenience  In  clamping 
cylindrical  work  and  the  top  of  the  table  is  bored  in  the 
middle  to  receive  a  circular  table.  After  the  swiveling 
table  has  been  set  in  its  proper  position  it  may  be  se- 
curely locked  by  the  clamp  handle  G.  To  prevent  the 
outer  end  of  the  table  from  deflecting  when  heavy  strains 


The  Hill  Rolling  Mill  Bearing 

The  Hill  Clutch  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently added  the  rolling  mill  type  of  bearing,  which  is 
made  in  sizes-  ranging  from  0  to  14  in.,  to  its  line  of 


Fig.  1. — The  New  Rolling  Mill  Bearing  Made  by  the  Hill  Clutch 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

heavj'  power  transmission  machinery.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
bearing  complete,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  view  with  part  of  the 
covering  broken  away,  showing  the  manner  of  lubricat- 
ing it. 

These  bearings  are  constructed  for  any  kind  of  heavy 
duty  service  and  are  designed  to  give  correct  bearing 
length,  large  area  and  great  oil  reservoir  capacity.  In 
this  bearing  a  fixed  collar  is  used  instead  of  depending 
upon  a  loose  ring  or  chain  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  jour- 
nal.    The  lubricant,  which  is  stored  in  large  reservoirs 


Fig.  2. — The  Hill  Collar  Oiling  Bearing. 

in  the  bottom,  is  elevated  continuously  and  positively  to 
the  top  of  the  reservoirs  by  a  heavy  split  collar  clamped 
to  the  shaft,  and  from  this  point  the  oil  flows  by  gravity 
over  the  entire  bearing  surface.  The  bottom  reservoirs 
have  partitions,  which  insure  the  settlement  of  any  dirt 
or  grit,  and  the  oil  can  be  drained  off  by  removing  the 
screw  plugs.  After  only  a  few  revolutions  of  the  shaft 
the  bearings  are  flooded  with  oil,  while  with  other  types 
of  line  shaft  bearings  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  shafting  to  be  in  operation  for  some  time  before 
enough  oil  Is  conveyed  into  the  journal  to  lubricate  it. 
and  during  this  period  the  wear  on  the  babbitt  metal  is 
excessive  and  the  power  loss  is  large. 

■»  «  » 

The  Welding  Company.— The  Autogenous  Welding 
Equipment  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  recently 
opened  plants  for  the  repair  of  broken  parts  of  all  de- 
scriptions, making  a  specialty  of  automobile  work,  such 
as  frozen  cylinders  and  broken  aluminum  cases,  at  621^ 
Church  street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  at  Southampton 
street,  junction  with  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston. 
Mass.  Tlie  three  plants  are  to  be  operated  on  a  uniform 
condition,  and  as  all  bills  will  be  rendered  from  the 
home  oflice  at  Springfield  there  will  be  a  uniform  system 
of  charging  and  a  uniform  guarantee  on  the  work.  These 
plants  are  also  headquarters  for  the  sale  of  the  Davis- 
Bournonville  Company's  higli  pressure  positive  mixture 
welding  equipments.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  remem- 
bering the  word  "  autogenous,"  the  company  has  adopted 
as  an  abbreviation  or  trade  name  "  The  Welding  Com- 
pany." 
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Details  of  the  Double-Acting,  Four-Cycle  Engine  Built  by  Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer'' 


Ehrbardt  &  Sehmer.  Sohleifuuihle.  near  Saarbrucken. 
Germany,  have  tleveloped  a  new  double-acting  four-stroke 
gas  engine,  tlie  design  of  wbich  closely  follows  that  of  a 
steam  engine,  as  will  be  noticed  from  the  longitudinal 
section  given  in  Fig.  1.  Like  the  gas  engine  built  by 
this  firm  for  the  Cargo  Fleet  Iron  Works,  described  in 
The  Iron  Age  August  9.  lOOG,  the  main  parts  of  the  en- 
gine are  concentrically  fitted  together,  which  distributes 
the  stresses  evenly  and  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the 
cylinder.    Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 


but  copper  caulking  is  also  provided  in  the  joint,  which 
can  be  renewed  without  having  to  dismantle  the  cylinder. 
The  .iacket  band  is  forged  and  in  two  parts.  It  is  light 
in  weight  and  easily  removed.  Externally  this  cylinder 
looks  like  the  one-piece  cylinders  formerly  used,  and  as 
its  general  dimensions  are  the  same  it  is  readily  inter- 
changeable with  them.  Compared  with  the  cylinder, 
of  which  a  half  is  shown  at  the  right  of  Fig.  2,  and  has 
no  inner  sleeve,  this  new  cylinder  has  the  advantage  that 
its  .ioint  is  caulked  perfectly  by  the  shrunk  inner  sleeve. 


Fig.   1. — Longitudinal  Elev.ition.   Tartly  in  Section,  of  the  New  Four-Cycle  Gas  Engine  Built  by  Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer,  Germany. 


all  parts  are  readily  accessible,  which  facilitates  exam- 
ining the  engine  and  the  proper  working  of  all  its  parts. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  easy  to  clean  or  replace 
those  parts  of  the  engine  which  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  dust  or  dirt. 

The  cylinder  casting  is  in  two  parts,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  to  eliminate  casting  and  heating  strains,  which 
is  always  impossible  in  a  one-piece  cylinder,  and  is  thus 
better  able  to  meet  the  demands  peculiar  to  the  operation 
of  gas   engines.     Within   the  cylinder   is   a   steel    sleeve 


and  that  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
cylinder  are  easily  accessible.  Both  types  have  advan- 
tages in  comparison  with  a  one-piece  double  walled  cyl- 
inder. For  example,  the  half  of  the  cylinder  shown  Ln 
Fig.  2  is  double  walled  only  for  the  distance  a,  which  is 
aliout  one-sixth  of  the  total  length,  and  only  the  portion 


l"ig.  -• — Details  of  the  Cylinder  Construction. 


Fig.  3. — The  Latest  Form  of 
Piston. 


Fig.    4. — An    Older    Form    and 
One  of  lis  Defects. 


forming  the  piston  rubbing  surface,  and  a  second  steel 
sleeve  around  the  outside  at  the  middle  incloses  the 
water  jacket.  The  inner  sleeve  is  held  in  place  by  a  flange 
between  the  two  connecting  flanges  of  the  cylinder  cast- 
ings. The  sleeve  is  of  hard  material,  to  resist  wear,  but 
when  it  does  become  worn  it  can  be  replaced  easily 
and  at  little  expense.  The  bolts  joining  the  two  halves 
of  the  cylinder  are  easily  accessible  by  removing  the 
jacket  sleeve.  These  bolts  have  to  withstand  the  same 
forces  as  the  cylinder  head  bolts,  but.  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  they  are  made  stronger. 

The  caulking  of  the  joint  is  principally  effected  by 
the  shrunk  fit  between  the  inner  sleeve  and  the  castings. 

*  ^lainiy   tran-^lated   from   filnhl   uiul   Eiscn. 


6  becomes  warmer  than  the  same  section  of  the  outer 
covering.  In  the  part  c  the  outer  and  the  inner  walls 
are  completely  separated,  and  consequently  can  expand 
and  contract  independently  of  one  another.  By  this 
construction  and  also  by  the  decidedly  lessened  weight, 
which  is  not  half  that  of  a  one-piece  cylinder,  the  east- 
ing and  heating  strains  are  materially  decreased,  and 
there  is  the  added  advantage  that  if  a  break  occurs  in 
one  half  it  is  not  necessary  to  replace  the  entire  cylinder. 
Where  the  inner  cylinder  joins  the  head  the  strength 
is  further  increased  in  the  construction  shown  by  leav- 
ing the  rough  skin  on  the  casting  on  the  part  d ;  in  earlier 
construction  this  part  was  machined  when  the  cylinder 
was  turned,  and  considerable  was  cut  awav  for  the  cvl- 
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Inder  cover  bolt  holes.  In  the  new  construction  these 
are  placed  in  a  special  flange.  The  greater  simplicity 
of  the  one-piece,  double-walled  cylinder  is  more  than 
oflfset  by  its  disadvantages.  The  new  two-piece  cylinder 
in  operation  has  fulfilled  expectations.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  the  greater  heating  of  the  inner  cylin- 
der compared  with  the  outer  one  has  been  reduced,  be- 
cause the  steel  inner  wearing  sleeve  serves  as  a  protec- 
tion. Actual  operation  has,  moreover,  shown  that  the 
explosion  pressures  cause  no  visible  movement  at  the 
junctions  of  the  jacket  covers.  From  a  comparison  of 
these  observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  unequal 
expansions,  due  to  heat  changes,  impose  greater  strains 
on  the  cylinder  than  the  explosion  pressures  do  in  cylin- 


Fig.  5. — DetRil.s  o£  iho  New    l'i.stan   Rod  Coupling. 

ders  made  in  several  parts.  In  smaller  engines.  Where 
these  strains  and  the  heat  expansion  are  of  relatively 
less  importance,  the  one-piece  cylinder  is  the  proper 
type. 

If  larger  units  than'  hitherto  customary  are  needed 
in  gas  engines,  or  if  greater  efficiency  is  required  from 
the  cylinders,  the  use  of  steel  instead  of  cast  iron  is 
recommended  for  the  cylinder  halves.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  with  proper  molding  steel   has  been 


Fig.   6. — Details  of  tlio  New  Connectin£  Rod  Coupling   and 
Cross  Head. 


proved  by  tests  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  cylinders  of 
gas  engines. 

In  the  endeavor  to  make  the  piston  as  short  as  pos- 
sible a  new  type,  sho\\n  in  Fig.  3,  has  been  developed. 
The  clanipiug  surface  of  the  piston  is  at  a  and  is  coimter- 
bored  to  correspond  in  form  with  the  taper  of  the  clamp- 
ing nut.  By  this  construction  all  sharp  corners  are 
avoided;  the  iiead  being  strong  and  jiowerful.  without 
superfluous  metal,  and  the  piston  itself  leiiig  firmly 
secured  without  any  increase  of  length.  The  broad 
tapered  shoulders  on  the  piston  rod  and  this  nut  now 
effectively  support  the  cross  bars  c.  Fig.  4.  which  hitherto 
were  weakened  by  incisions  and  were  not  supjiorted. 

The  piston  rod  coupling  now  used  between  cylinders 
by  Ehrhiirdr  &  Sehnier  is  ■;hown  in  Fig.  5.  It  consists 
of  two  nuts  a.  into  which  are  fixed  two  half  couplings  6, 
concentric  with  tlie  nuts  and  held  together  by  holts  c. 
The  two  nuts  are  first  screwed  up  on  the  piston  rods  and 
then  the  rods  are  pushed  together,  so  that  they  touch. 
The  two  half  couplings  are  next  placed  around  the  nuts 


Fig.   7. — Details  of  the  Coveinor  and  Regulating  Valves. 

'/  and  a,  and  are  clamped  together  by  the  bolts  c.  To 
:.'ive  this  joint  the  necessary  tension,  which  is  the  first 
condition  of  the  strength  of  such  a  coupling,  one  of  the 
nuts  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow:  the  sur- 
faces III  and  n  are  thereby  brought  into  close  contact 
and  tlie  coupling  Is  complete.  It  is  opened  by  turning 
one  of  the  nuts  a  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then 
removing  the  two  half  couplings. 

The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this  coupling  are 
a  mininiiuu  number  of  threads,  easy  and  quick  joining 
and  separating,  and  a  short  length,  as  there  is  only  one 
single  nut  of  normal  length  on  each  rod.  The  bolt  c  may 
be  comparatively  light,  because  there  is  no  great  stress 
upon  it  from  any  tendency  of  the  two  coupling  parts  to 
separate. 

The  cross-head  connection  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  similar 
to  the  piston  rod  coupling,  and  Its  application  is  appar- 
ent from  the  illustration,  without  further  comment. 

The  most  fetficient  engines  bum  the  fuel  mixture  in 
very  small  space,  and  therefore  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  time  of  burning  is  reduced  by  the  intimate 
mixture  of  gas  and  air,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
if  the  gas  and  air  are  evenly  introduced  into  the  ma- 
.hine  during  the  entire  suction  stroke.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  gas  engine  governors  it  must  be  home  in  mind 
that  the  four-stroke  gas  engine  should  have  at  its  dis- 
posal gas  and  air  in  the  desired  quan- 
tity, and  the  only  natural  means  of 
attaining  as  perfectly  as  possible  the 
desired  composition  of  the  mixture  is 
the  throttling  of  the  gas  and  air.  In 
contrast  to  the  steam  engine,  prac- 
tically no  loss  of  energy  results  from 
this  throttling  in  the  gas  engine,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  supplied  with 
chemical,  not  mechanical,  energy.  In 
addition,  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
gas  engine  that  no  undesired  mixt- 
ures of  gas  and  air  take  place  during 
the  pauses  between  strokes.  During 
this  time  the  conduits  must  therefore 
be  separated  from  each  other.  In  or- 
der that  the  governor  may  be  able  to 
properly  fulfill  its  function,  the  back 
pressure  of  the  governor  must  be  as 
small  as  possible  and  the  adjusting 
gear  always  free. 
The  requirements  for  the  design  of  a  suitable  gas 
engine  governor  are  in  short :  Throttling  through  the  en- 
tire suction  stroke,  separation  of  the  gas  and  air  conduits 
from  each  other  during  the  intervals  between  strokes 
and  the  avoidance  of  high  back  pressure  and  of  the  catch- 
ing of  the  adjusting  gear.  In  most  governors  hitherto 
constructed  the  regulation  of  the  volumes  to  be  mixed 
and  the  separation  from  each  other  of  the  two  conduits 
are  combined  in  a  single  instrument.     This  seems  to  be 


Fig 


8.— Exhaust 
Valve. 
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very  simple,  but  tlie  reverse  is  the  case.  A  governor  of 
this  kind  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  the  constructiou  of 
which  is  extremely  simijle.  For  regulating  the  quantity 
of  gas  to  be  conducted  to  the  cylinder  there  is  a  throttle 
valve,  a,  controlled  by  the  governor.  The  gas  and  air 
conduits  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  valve  b. 
placed  on  the  spindle  of  the  main  inlet  valve.  This 
governor,  it  is  said,  fulfills  its  object  as  efficiently  as  any 
other,  however  complicated  and  expensive.  The  special 
mixing  valves,  situated  beside  or  behind  the  inlet  valve, 
with  their  move  or  less  complicated  motion  derived 
from  the  actuating  shaft,  and  the  rods  which  cannot  be 
watched,  have  been  eliminated. 

In  operating  with  this  governor  gas  engines  driving 
electric  generators,  great  regularity  in  running,  hitherto 
only  attained  in  exceptional  iustauces,  is  secured  in 
cases  of  change  of  load ;  the  governor  immediately  re- 
sponds, since  it  is  absolutely  free  from  Ijaok  pressure. 
and  the  masses  to  be  moved  are  small.  With  this  gov- 
ernor on  gas  blowing  engines,  even  small  machines,  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  speed  to  extents  that  were  former- 
ly impracticable.  A  900-stroke  gas  blowing  engine  can  be 
set  for  22  to  110  rev.  per  min.  without  there  being  at . 
hand  either  a  gas  receiver  or  other  special  contrivance. 

With  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  engines  Ehrhardt 
&  Sehmer  have  gradually  extended  the  use  of  a  special 
type  of  uncoo'.ed  exhaust  valve,  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8.  As  far  back  as  1905  2000-hp.  tandem  gas  engines 
were  equipped  with  exhaust  valves  of  the  same  type  as 
the  inlet  valves,  which  have  given  satisfactory  service. 


The   Moller  Oval   Chuck 


For  the  elliptical  turning  of  dies,  hubs,  chucks,  molds 
and  patterns,  such  as  there  is  particular  use  for  in  the 
manufacture  of  sheet  metal  articles,  J.  A.  Moller,  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  has  developed  an  Interesting  oval  chuck 
for  lathes.  It  is  especially  constructed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  manufacturers  of  kitchen  utensils,  silver 
ware  and  fancy  goods.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  chuck  as 
it  appears  on  a  lathe  and  Fig.  2  the  chuck  partly  unas- 
sembled. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  part  still  shown  on  the  lathe 
is  the  stationary  fixture  and  the  part  laid  over  on  the 
bed  of  the  lathe  is  the  part  which,  in  turning,  revolves 
and  presents  the  work  to  the  cutting  tool.  In  designing 
this  chuck  the  inventor  has  sought  to  construct  one  with 
which  an  oval  can  be  turned  as  quickly  as  a  round.    The 
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Fig.  1. — A   New  Lathe  Chuck  for  Turning  Elliptical  TTork   In- 
vented and  -Made  by  J.  A.  Moller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

same  chuck  without  being  removed  from  the  lathe  can  be 
converted  into  a  plain  round  chuck  and  in  that  condition 
is  declared  to  have  some  advantage  over  an  ordinary 
independent  chuck.     This  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chuck 


has  a  supporting  ring  at  the  back,  which  gives  additional 
bearing  surface,  contributing  to  rigidity  and  well  en- 
abling it  to  handle  work  which  frequently  weighs  as 
much  as  200  lb. 

By  turning  the  hand  wheel.  Fig.  1,  or  the  crank,  Fig. 
2.  the  amount  of  eccentricity  can  be  varied  by  moving  the 


Fig.  2. — The  Moller  Oval   Chuck   Partly   Unassembled. 

eccentric  ring  on  the  cross  slide  through  the  screw  and 
worm  gear  arrangement  shown.  By  this  means  a  differ- 
ence between  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  an  ellipse  can 
be  obtained  of  anything  between  0  and  4  in.  The  chuck 
itself  is  15  in.  in  diameter  and  has  four  independent  face 
plate  jaws.  The  anchor  slide  with  the  gear  box  and  the 
eccentric  slide,  straddles  the  spindle,  has  long  bearings 
and  is  rigidly  constructed.  The  worm  screw  shaft  pro- 
trudes from  the  gear  box  parallel  with  the  main  spindle 
of  the  lathe  and  is  arranged  for  either  hand  or  power 
feed.  With  this  adjustment  geared  to  the  lathe  spindle 
oval  forms  with  irregular  surface  contours  can  be  turned, 
requiring,  of  course,  simultaneous  manipulation  of  the 
longitudinal  feed  of  the  lathe  carriage.  This  is  especially 
valuable  in  turning  out  dies  with  different  ovals  and  ob- 
taining a  geometrically  perfect  shape  of  the  design. 

Within  the  revolving  jsart  of  the  chuck  is  a  plate 
having  lateral  movement,  which  is  threaded  to  fit  the 
nose  on  the  lathe  spindle.  This  part  obviously  remains 
concentric  with  the  spindle  while  the  chuck  revolves. 
Transversely  to  the  movement  allowed  this  plate  and  in 
the  same  plane  is  another  movement,  so  that  there  is 
effected  a  universal  joint  allowing  the  drive  to  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  face  plate  jaws  while  they  revolve  in  ellip- 
tical paths.  The  central  plate  of  the  chuck  being  held 
concentric  with  the  spindle  and  the  back  plate  of  the 
chuck  eccentric  with  it.  by  the  contact  of  its  recessed 
ring  fitting  the  projecting  ring  on  the  eccentric  cross 
slide,  through  the  universal  joint  connection  before  de- 
scribed, the  outer  part  of  the  chuck  carrying  the  face 
plate  jaws  is  given  the  eccentric  motion.  So  substantial 
is  the  construction  and  so  simple  the  mechanism  that  the 
chuck  can  be  revolved  at  comparatively  high  speed  and 
elliptical  work  turned  with  practically  the  same  speed 
as  round  work.  Adjusting  the  eccentric  slide  so  that  it 
is  concentric  with  the  spindle  ti'ausforms  the  chuck  into 
an  ordinary  round  turning  chnck. 


Shot    Iron    and    Hard    Spots    in    Castings.— In    The 

Iron  Age  of  October  6.  1010,  page  SOO,  it  was  stated 
that  Tho.s.  D.  West.  10,511  Pasadena  avenue,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  solicits  specimens  of  iron  castings  containing 
jrlobules  in  gas  cavities,  solidly  incased  shot  iron,  white 
iron  inside  of  gray  or  soft  iron,  and  hard  streaks  or 
spots.  As  these  phenomena  are  rare  and  more  specimens 
are  desired,  the  time  for  their  receipt  has  been  extended 
to  March  1.  1011.  A  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  West  to  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciations convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  week  of  May 
23.  1911.  Where  requested,  the  names  of  firms  sending 
siiecimeus  will  not  1  e  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
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The  Blashill  &  Gray   Barb   Wire   Machine 


A  uew  type  of  luachiue  for  manufacturing  barb  wire 
has  been  placed  on  tlie  uiarliet  by  Blasliill  &  Gray,  Lon- 
don, Canada.  Tlie  product  of  this  machine  is  a  single 
strand  coiled  spring  wire,  with  the  barb  coiled  around  it 
instead  of  the  two-strand  twisted  type,  where  the  harb 
is  held  in  place  between  the  strands.  Fig.  1  is  a  general 
view  of  the  machine  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  machine  with 
the  barb  feeding  mechanism  swung  back,  while  Fig.  3 
is  a  front  view  of  the  main  rolls  with  the  barb  feeding 


barbs  are  crossed  by  the  hard  steel  disks  J.  The  thin, 
hard  steel  disk  K  spreads  these  points  further  apart, 
while  the  roll  L,  acting  against  the  roll  E,  completes  the 
wrap,  and  the  two  finishing  rolls  press  the  barbs  solidly 
on  the  flattened  spot  on  the  strand,  thus  giving  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  perfectly  continuous  motion. 


The  Douglas  Contractors'  Diaphragm  Pump 

W.  &  B.   Douglas,   Middletowu,   Conn.,   has  designed 
a  self-contained  pumping  outfit  for  the  use  of  contractors 


l-'ig.  1. — Ccneial  View  of  the  Macliiue.  Fig.  2. — Barb  Feeding  Mechanism  Swung  Back. 

Two  Views  of  a  High  Speed  Rotary  Barb  Wire  Machine  Made  by  Blashill  &  Gray,  London,  Canada. 


rolls  removed.  The  principal  point  of  difference  between 
the  product  of  this  machine  and  the  other  types  now  on 
the  market  is  that  the  required  length  of  barb  is  first 
cut,  which  is  contrary  to  common  practice,  formed  after- 
ward as  it  iiasses  through  the  machine,  and  is  finally 
pressed  solidly  home  between  rollers  of  a  special  form. 
In  this  way  the  barb  itself  requires  very  little  wire,  as  It 
is  made  with  one  wrap  only  and  pressed  into  special 
shape  to  hold  it  solid. 

In  the  operation  of  this  machine  the  strand  of  wire 
passes  between  the  rolls  A  and  B,  Fig.  3,  which  flatten 
it  slightly  at  intervals  to  form  seats  for  the  barbs.  The 
cutters  C  act  against  a  stationary  cutter  on  the  barbing 
feed  roll  arm.  The  piece  of  wire  for  forming  the  barb 
Is  next  forced  by  the  strand  wire  into  the  pockets  and 
the  grooves  G  of  the  roll  E  by  the  tongue  F  on  the  roll 
D.   which    causes   the   barbs   to   assume   the  form   of   a 


or  as  a  bilge  pump  for  vessels.  It  is  also  used  extensive- 
ly by  public  service  corporations  for  drainage  and  sewage 
work  and  where  pumps  of  large  capacity  are  operated  by 
unskilled  labor.  The  special  feature  of  the  pump  is  its 
ability  to  move  large  quantities  of  gritty  water  at  a  low 
price  and  to  make  the  unit  easily  movable  from  place 
to  place  it  is  mounted  on  a  frame  that  can   be  easily 


A   Self-ContQined   Gasoline   Driven   Diaphragm    Pump   Made   by 
W.  &  B.  Douglass,  Middletown,  Conn. 

handled  by  four  men.  The  pump  is  of  the  diaphragm 
type  and  is  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine.  Its  capacity  Is 
.5000  gal.  per  hour  and  it  is  said  to  operate  on  a  gallon 
of  fuel  per  day.  All  the  parts  of  the  engine  are  inclosed 
and  the  gasoline  tank,  water  jacket,  carburetor,  muffler, 
batteries,  spark  coil  and  switch  are  all  grouped  around 
the  engine.  The  weight  of  the  pump  and  engine  when 
crated  for  shipment  is  6.50  lb. 


I'ig.  o. — Front  View  of  Main  Rolls  with  Barb  Feeding  Rolls 
Removed. 

staple.  The  strand  carries  these  staple  shaped  barbs  in 
the  pockets  in  the  roll  E  for  half  a  revolution  and  then 
passes  between  the  finishing  rolls  H  and  I.  In  their 
passage  around  the  rolls  the  legs  of  the  staple  shaped 


The  Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Company,  Rushville, 
Ind.,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Marion  Commercial 
Club,  Marion,  Ind.,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  agrees  to 
combine  its  two  plants  now  located  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
Rushville,  Ind.,  into  one  central  plant  in  Marion,  provid- 
ing the  citizens  of  that  city  will  subscribe  for  preferred 
stock  in  the  company  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  At  the 
present  time  the  two  plants  are  manufacturing  brick  and 
tile  machinery,  but  it  is  proiwsed  to  embark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  shovels  and  dredges. 
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The  Pratt  &  Whiitmiey  Aiuitomatic  Cyliindlrical 

Skiing  Grmder 


Rapid   Production  of  Accurate  Work   Coupled   with   Convenience   in   Operating   Is  the 

Keynote  of  the  Design 


Grinding  macliiues,  considering  the  length  of  time 
that  they  have  been  in  use,  have  developed  more  than  any 
other  machine  tool.  Two  large  groups  of  these  machines 
are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  is  the 
surface  grinder  and  the  other  is  the  cylinder  grinder, 
both  of  which  have  been  developed  by  the  machine  tool 
builders  of  this  country.  The  latest  machine  to  be  turned 
out  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  an  automatic  sizing  cylindrical  grinder,  in  which  a 
number  of  devices  have  been  embodied  to  produce  ac- 
curate work  rapidly  and  conveniently.  Fig.  1  is  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  machine,  while  Figs.  2,  3  and  4  show  the 
three  principal  automatic  devices.  These  are  the  wheel 
feed  and  automatic  sizing  device  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a 
separate  view  of  the  latter  being  given  in  Fig.  3,  and 


Fig.  1. 


-The  Automatic  Cylindrical  Sizing:  Grinder  Built  by  tbe 
I'ratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 


the  back  rest,  which  is  designed  to  follow  the  work  as  its 
diameter  is  reduced,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 

The  Machine  in  Detail 

The  bed  is  massive  and  reinforced  by  internal  bracing, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  design  is  compact  and  the 
various  units  are  located  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 
It  has  wide  bearing  surfaces  of  both  the  V  and  flat  types, 
which  are  oiled  by  rolls  from  reservoirs  located  in  the 
body  of  the  bed.  A  pan  of  liberal  dimensions  for  col- 
lecting the  water  and  receiving  the  chips  surrounds  the 
rear  of  the  bed.  It  is  easily  accessible  for  cleaning  and 
there  is  a  cabinet  in  the  base  for  the  reception  of  the 
various  appliances  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Like  the  vertical  surface  grinder  which  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Iron  Age  December  29,  1910,  the  work 
table  is  of  the  traveling  type,and  as  it  is  slightly  longer 
than  the  bed  the  traveling  action  tends  to  keep  the  align- 
ment secured  by  the  use  of  masters  unchanged.  To 
guard  against  inaccuracy,  due  to  the  table  not  traveling 
over  the  entire  bed  at  all  times,  the  former  has  been 
made  very  heavy  and  is  rilil^ed  to  prevent  warping  and 
to  resist  torsional  strains.  The  bearings  are  lubricated 
by  rolls  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  bed  and  are 
protected  at  all  times  by  guards.  A  pan  cast  integral 
with  the  table  serves  to  collect  and  convey  the  water  to 
the  one  surrounding  the  rear  of  the  bed.  Six  changes 
of  table  feed  are  provided  through  a  gear  box  which  is 


located  on  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The  sliding  key 
controlling  the  engagement  of  the  different  gears  is 
actuated  by  levers  which  are  located  at  the  front  of  the 
grinder,  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  These  feeds 
are  entirely  independent  of  either  the  wheel  or  the  work 


Fig.  2. — The  Wheel  Feed  and  Automatic  Sizing  Devices. 

speeds  and  are  instantly  available  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation.  The  reversing  mechanism  is  also  of  the 
same  type  as  that  employed  in  the  company's  G-tt.  verti- 
cal surface  grinder. 

A  swiveling  table  which  is  used  for  grinding  tapers 
is  furnished.  The  various  attachments  used  with  the 
grinder  are  clamped  to  this  table,  and  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  attached  has  a  flat  top  with  angular 
sides  and  is  accurately  made.  A  hardened  and  ground 
stud  fitting  a  hardened  and  ground  bushing  in  the  work 
table  and  hinders  with  handles  conveniently  located  at 
either  end  maintain  its  relation  to  the  main  work  table. 
Graduations  are  provided  for  grinding  tapers,  and  the 
swiveling  of  the  table  is  accomplished  by  a  micrometer 
screw  and  dial.  In  use  the  head  and  tail  stocks  can  be 
moved  to  accommodate  the  various  positions  of  the  table. 


Fig.  3. — Side  \ic\v  of  the  .Vuloniatic  Sizing  Device. 

without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  accuracy  of  the  at- 
tachments clamped  thereon. 

The  wheel  base  is  stationary  and  is  mounted  upon  the 
bed  by  dove  tail  bearings,  having  a  taper  gib  to  compen- 
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sale  lor  wear.  Altbuugh  the  wheel  base  is  very  heavy, 
it  is  nevertheless  sensitive.  Back  lash  in  the  feed  screw 
is  prevented  by  using  a  weight  mounted  on  a  roller,  so  as 
to  secure  the  desired  result  without  affecting  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  slide  in  any  way.  The  overhead  belt  drive 
which  tends  to  lift  the  base  from  its  seat  and  also  inter- 
feres more  or  less  with  the  free  action  of  the  wheel  slide 
has  been  eliminated  in  this  grinder,  giving  a  construction 
in  which  the  slide  is  mounted  directly  upon  the  bed,  which 
forms  a  direct  support  for  the  wheel.  The  wheel  spindle 
is  of  hardened  tool  steel  and  the  bronze  bearing  boxes 
are  mounted  in  conical  seats,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
for  adjusting,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  both  water 
and  dust  proof.  The  self-contained  wheel  mount  holds 
the  wheel  firm  and  true  and  the  spindle  end  has  a  key 
for  positively  driving  the  wheel  mount.  An  endless  belt 
with  an  automatic  tightener  is  used  for  driving  the  spin- 
dle which  possesses  the  advantages  of  doing  away  with 
the  upward  pull  of  the  belt,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
backward  pull  keeps  the  spindle  tight  against  the  inward 
side  of  the  boxes  and  prevents  the  wheel  from  digging  in 
if  too  large  a  lubricating  space  has  been  allowed.  A  two- 
step  cone  pulley  on  the  base  of  the  machine  provides  for 
two  different  wheel  speeds.  The  downward  pull  of  the 
belt  transmitting  the  power  to  the  endless  belt  while  it 
tends  to  arrest  the  lifting  action  of  the  wheel  base  at  the 


Fi&  4. — The  Hack  Rest,  Which  Is  Designed  to  Follow  the  Work 
as  It  Is  Reduced. 

same  time  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of 
the  base,  as  the  pressure  is  absorbed  by  a  novel  device, 
which  consists  of  a  hardened  and  ground  roll  in  the  slide 
traveling  on  a  hardened  and  ground  parallel  in  the  bed. 

The  Automatic  Sizing  Device 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  auto- 
matic sizing  device,  which  will  automaticallj'  grind  any 
number  of  pieces  regardless  of  the  wear  of  the  wheel. 
Both  the  roughing  and  finishing  feeds  are  controlled  and 
utilized,  a  feature  that  greatly  increases  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  machine  and  insures  more  accurate  and 
uniform  work,  while  at  the  same  time  one  workman  can 
operate  two  machines  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  wheel  feed  proper  can  be  operated  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  automatic  sizing  device.  The  transverse 
movement  of  the  wheel  slide  is  obtained  through  a  large 
screw  and  nut,  and  is  accurately  controlled  by  the  feed- 
ing device  through  incased  spur  gears  located  on  the  back 
of  the  machine.  The  wheel  feed  can  be  operated  either 
by  hand  or  automatically  and  either  in  conjunction  with 
or  without  the  sizing  device.  When  hand  operation  is 
used  an  adjustable  stop  assists  the  graduations  on  the 
feed  hand  wheel  in  controlling  the  movement  of  the  slide. 
Separate  feed  pawls  operating  upon  a  ratchet  control 
both  the  roughing  and  the  finishing  automatic  feeds,  and 
while  these  pawls  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other, 
they  derive  their  rotating  action  from  the  same  connect- 
ing lever.  The  feed  movments  range  from  one-half  to  12 
notches,  corresponding  to  a  reduction  in  the  diameter  of 
the  work  of  from  0.000125  to  0.00.3  in.,  the  exact  amount 
being  regulated  by  conveniently  located  adjusting  screws. 
In  order  that  the  finishing  pawl  may  take  a  one-half- 


uotch  feed  when  desired,  it  is  made  double.  Both  of 
these  automatic  feeds  can  be  instantly  engaged  or  dis- 
engaged by  a  knob  or  by  the  automatic  sizing  device. 

In  using  the  automatic  wheel  feed  the  roughing  pawl 
A,  Fig.  2,  is  set  to  feed  any  desired  number  of  notches, 
and  the  finishing  pawl  B  is  also  set.  After  this  the  dis- 
engager  C  is  so  located  as  to  throw  the  roughing  pawl 
out  when  the  work  has  been  reduced  to  within  0.001  in. 
of  the  finished  size.  In  setting  the  disengager  for  the 
roughing  pawl  the  set  screw  D  should  come  against  the 
stop  E  on  the  disengager,  which  has  the  effect  of  auto- 
matically maintaining  the  relation  between  the  roughing 
and  finishing  pawls,  so  that  the  amount  left  for  the  fin- 
ishing feed  always  remains  the  same  regardless  of  the 
wear  of  the  wheel.  When  the  roughing  pawl  has  been 
disengaged  the  finishing  pawl  continues  to  feed  until  dis- 
engaged by  the  magnet  F,  which  is  operated  by  a  dry 
battery  and  disengages  the  fine  feed  pawl  when  the  work 
has  been  reduced  to  the  desired  diameter.  The  auto- 
matic sizing  device  is  operated  electrically  and  the 
magnet  remains  inoperative  on  account  of  a  break  be- 
tween the  points  G  and  H.  The  sizing  lever  I  carries  on 
the  small  projection  shown  in  Fig.  3  a  smooth  pointed 
diamond,  which  hears  against  the  work.  As  the  diameter 
of  the  piece  is  reduced  the  lever  drops  until  the  points 
G  and  H.  Fig.  2.  are  forced  together.  This  completes  the 
circuit  and  the  fine  feed  pawl  is  instantly  disengaged  by 
(he  energizing  of  the  magnet  F,  which  releases  the  dis- 
engaging trip  J.  The  sizing  device  is  then  put  in  its 
upper  position,  while  new  work  is  being  placed  in  the 
machine.  In  setting  this  device  it  is  only  necessary  to 
grind  a  piece  to  the  required  size,  after  which  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  sizing  lever  is  determined  by  the 
micrometer  screw  and  the  dial  governing  the  transverse 
adjustment  of  the  device.  This  device  is  self-contained 
and  its  nature  is  very  simple.  It  can  be  located  in  any 
position  of  the  bed,  as  wire  and  outlets  for  the  reception 
of  the  connecting  plug  on  the  front  of  the  table  are 
provided. 

The  head  and  tail  stocks  are  clamped  to  the  table 
by  an  eccentric  binder.  The  work  revolves  on  hardened 
and  ground  dead  centers,  the  work  driver  being  driven 
by  gears.  The  piece  may  be  stopped  or  started  instantly 
by  a  clutch  in  the  headstock.  through  which  the  driver 
is  governed  independently  of  the  belt.  Four  speeds  are 
provided  by  the  four-step  cone  pulley  and  drum  and  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  table  or  wheel  speeds.  The 
cone  pulley  and  the  drum  are  finished  very  accurately 
and  balanced,  which  eliminates  vibration.  The  drum 
belt  is  tightened  and  loosened  by  a  conveniently  located 
belt  tightener  on  the  headstock.  The  tailstock  spindle 
is  operated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  is  kept  under  spring 
tension,  which  is  controlled  for  the  various  classes  of 
work  by  a  nut. 

The  Backrests 

Backrests  of  the  automatic  positive  feeding  type  of 
entirely  new  and  original  design  are  used.  The  operation 
of  the  backrest  will  be  understood  from  an  examination 
of  Fig.  4.  The  arm  A,  which  supports  the  work,  is  held 
in  contact  with  it  by  the  weighted  lever  B,  fulcrumed  in 
the  frame,  against  the  adjusting  screw  D  at  the  point  C 
and  causes  the  arm  to  slide  in  an  upward  direction  on 
the  pin  E.  As  the  lever  B  is  depressed  a  roller.  F,  travels 
down  into  the  V-shaped  space  formed  by  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  lever  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  casting  G. 
this  roller  preventing  any  upward  movement  of  the 
lever  and  as  a  consequence  any  movement  of  the  backrest 
away  from  the  work.  Both  radial  and  vertical  adjust- 
ments are  made  by  adjusting  screws  and  the  backrest 
may  be  very  easily  removed  from  the  bed  by  a  slight 
inward  pressure  on  the  eccentric  binder,  which  serves  to 
release  tlie  binding  clamp. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  grinder : 

Itaxlmum  distance  between  centers,  inches 

Swing   over  bed.   inches 

Maximum  Taper,  inches  per  foot 

Diameter  of  grinding  wheel,  inches 

Minimum  width  of  grinding  wheel,  inch 

Maximum  width  of  grinding  wheel,  inches 

Diameter  of  hole  in  grinding  wheel,  inches 

Maximum  diameter  of  wheel  spindle  bearing,  inclies. 
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Minimum  diameter  of  wheel  spindle  bearings,  Inches. . .         1% 

Length  of  wheel  spindle  bearings,  inches 5 

Number  of  grinding  wheel  feeds 2 

Minimum  grinding  wheel  speed,  revolutions  per  mlnute.1,890 
Maximum  grmding  wheel  speed,  revolutions  per  minute.. 2,980 

Number  of  woric  speeds 4 

Minimum  work  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 100 

Maximum  worli  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 384 

Diameter  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 12 

Width  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 514 

Belt  width,  inches 3 

■  Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 410 

Number  of  table  feeds 6 

Minimum  table  feed,  inches  per  minute 21 

Maximum  table  feed,  inches  per  (ninute 101 

Minimum  wheel  feed,   inches 0.000125 

Maximum  wheel  feed.  Inches 0.003 

Floor  space,  inches 128  x  46^i 


Net    weight,    pounds 4,000 

Domestic  shipping  weight,  pounds 4,350 

foreign  shipping  weight,  pounds 5,100 

Capacity  of  box,  cubic  feet 180 

The  equipment  regularly  furnished  with  the  machine 
includes  an  automatic  sizing  device,  one  emery  wheel,  one 
wheel  truing  device,  a  center  grinding  attachment,  two 
universal  backrests,  36  backrest  shoes  (two  for  each 
V4  in.  from  %  to  214  in.)  and  16  work  dogs,  having  the 
same  variation  and  the  same  range,  a  set  of  wrenches 
and  a  countershaft. 

The  overhead  shafting  has  been  done  away  with  in 
this  machine,  and  if  desired  it  can  be  furnished  with  a 
motor  base  to  accommodate  any  5-hp.  constant  speed 
standard  motor. 
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BY  ROBERT  A.   WALKER. 


It  would  be  hard  tu  imagine  a  greater  difference  than 
that  found  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  trade  at  the  close 
Of  1909  and  at  the  end  of  1910.  Mills  and  manufacturing 
plants  all  over  the  country  closed  the  year  1909  with  a 
greater  volume  of  business  on  their  books  than  ever  be- 
fore in  their  history,  and  hopes  were  high  that  1910  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  in  every  way  that  the 
iron  trade  had  ever  known.  How  badly  those  hopes 
were  blighted  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  activity 
that  marked  the  closing  months  of  1909  was  short  lived 
and  the  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying 
the  trade  has  ever  known,  particularly  the  last  half. 
Two  reasons  are  given  for  the  unsatisfactory  year :  first, 
the  restricted  purchases  by  railroad  companies,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  fact  that  the  country  was  not  able  to  absorb  the 
heavy  increase  in  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  arising 
from  the  large  additions  that  had  been  made  to  producing 
capacity.  In  the  last  half  of  1910  there  was  a  steady 
slowing  down  of  operations  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
mills  working  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  their  capacity. 
All  through  the  year  distributers  and  consumers  were 
placing  orders  cautiously,  and  only  for  such  quantities 
of  materials  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  stocks  and 
fill  current  needs.  There  was  little  disposition  to  buy 
ahead,  except  by  agricultural  implement  manufacturers, 
and  1910  closed  with  consumers'  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  iron  and  steel  probably  lower  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  year  orders  were  almost  invariably  accompanied 
with  the  request  to  ship  out  promptly,  showing  the  low 
condition  of  stocks. 

In  spite  of  the  restricted  buying,  and  the  fact  that  all 
the  mills  through  the  year  were  keen  for  orders,  prices 
on  finished  iron  and  steel  were  fairly  well  maintained 
by  reason  of  co-operation  between  the  leading  producers 
until  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  when 
they  commenced  to  give  way  to  some  extent.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  series  of  meetings  of  makers  of  sheets,  tin 
plates,  bars,  plates  and  structural  steel  in  Pittsburgh 
in  December,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  try  to  hold  pres- 
ent prices,  the  belief  being  that  early  in  1911  the  demand 
would  show  material  betterment. 

There  were  no  important  failures  in  the  iron  trade 
in  1910,  and  the  year  was  almost  entirely  devoid  of  labor 
troubles.  The  strike  in  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  was  officially 
declared  off  on  August  27  by  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, and  all  the  company's  plants  are  now  on  a  nonunion 
basis.  The  bar  iron,  sheet  and  tin  plate  scales  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  were  settled  in  1910  without 
any  trouble,  but  this  labor  organization  has  its  scales 
signed  by  very  few  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It 
has  lost  ground  steadily  for  some  years. 


Pig  Iron 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  about  $4  per 
ton,  tlie  greater  part  of  which  came  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper  there  was 
on  December  31,  1909,  a  total  of  50  blast  furnaces,  all  of 
which  were  then  in  blast,  while  at  the  end  of  1910,  out  of 
53  furnaces  (three  new  ones  having  been  added  by  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company),  13  were  idle  and 
several  others  were  preiiaring  to  go  out.  Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  further  marked  decrease  in  the  out- 
put of  pig  iron  not  only  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  but 
in  other  pig  iron  centers  as  well. 

The  year  1910  opened  with  an  active  demand  for 
Bessemer  iron,  with  prices  ruling  firm,  at  $19,  Valley 
furnace.  In  this  report  all  prices  named  are  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  being  90  cents  a 
ton.  Early  in  February  a  decline  started  and  the  month 
closed  with  the  price  weak,  at  $1S.  In  the  first  week 
in  April  the  price  was  $17.50,  a  decline  of  $1.50  a  ton  in 
the  first  three  months.  By  July  1  Bessemer  iron  had 
reached  $15.50,  and  from  that  tiiue  on  the  market  held 
fairly  steady  until  October,  in  which  month  the  price 
went  to  $15.  In  November  some  sales  were  made  for  de- 
livery in  the  first  half  of  1911  at  $14.60,  but  this  price 
prevailed  only  for  a  week  or  two,  the  Valley  furnacemen 
holding  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  early  in  November  and 
decided  to  maintain  the  market  at  $15.  Stocks  of  pig 
iron  in  the  valleys  are  heavy. 

Basic  iron  began  the  year  at  $17  and  closed  with  the 
market  ruling  $13  to  $18.25.  The  demand  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  fairly  heavy,  but  in  the  last  six 
months  was  dull,  and  several  times  the  market  went  un- 
der $13,  at  furnace,  sales  having  been  made  as  low  as 
$12.85  and  $12.90. 

In  January,  1910,  No.  2  foundry  was  held  at  $17,  this 
being  the  high  price  of  the  year.  On  April  1  the  market 
had  declined  to  about  $15.75,  and  when  July  1  was 
reached  the  price  was  weak,  at  $14.50,  at  furnace.  In 
October  the  price  had  declined  to  $14.  During  November 
and  early  December  this  grade  of  iron  sold  as  low  as 
$13.50,  and  the  year  closed  with  dealers  and  furnaces 
quoting  about  $13.75. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  of  gray  forge 
iron  is  used  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  as  there  are  few 
puddling  plants  in  this  city,  most  of  the  forge  iron  used 
here  coming  from  the  valleys,  while  some  comes  from 
Kittanning  and  Dunbar.  The  year  opened  at  about 
$10.50,  but  the  price  steadily  declined  through  the  year, 
and  in  November  and  December  sales  were  made  at  $13. 

The  table  given  below  shows  average  monthly  prices 
of  Bessemer,  basic,  No.  2  foundry  and  gray  forge  iron, 
f.o.b.  Valley  furnace,  as  follows: 
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Average  Piy  Iron  Prices  f.o.b.  TaUey 
(Add  90  cents  per  ton  for  delivery  in 

Month.                     Bessemer.  Basic. 

January   .flR.OO  $16.87 

February    ]  8.44  16.41 

March    1 7.70  16.00 

April    17.38  15.94 

May    16.62  15.19 

June     15.70  14.70 

July    15.50  14.50 

August    15.15  14.10 

September   15.00  13.62 

October    14.94  13.15 

November    14.92  l.'5.20 

December  15.00  13.37 

Steel  Billets 
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Furnace,  in  1910. 

Pittsburgh  district.) 

No.  2 

Gray  forge,  foundry. 

$16.50  $17.00 

16.12  16.62 

15.25  IG.IO 

15.18  15.62 

15.00  15.2.''> 

14.25  14.70 

13.62  14.31 

13.35  14.15 

13.25  13.75 

13.25  13.67 

13.15  13.85 

13.00  13.75 


In  the  first  half  of  1910  the  demaud  for  steel  billets 
and  sheet  and  tin  bars  was  fairly  active,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  the  finishing  mills  slowed  down 
their  operations,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  business,  and 
as  a  result  the  demand  for  steel  also  fell  off,  prices 
■  showing  a  steady  decline.  There  were  no  material  ad- 
ditions to  steel  capacity  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during 
1910,  it  becoming  evident  very  early  in  the  year  that  the 
capacity  for  making  both  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 
steel  was  amply  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  year  1910  opened  with  prices  on  Bessemer  billets 
ruling  at  $27.50  and  open  hearth  at  $2S,  while  sheet  and 
tin  bars  for  the  first  quarter  were  .$29  and  forging  billets 
about  $31.  These  prices  continued  in  effect  until  early 
in  April,  when  the  market  commenced  to  decline,  Besse- 
mer billets  then  ruling  at  about  $27  and  sheet  and  tin 
bars  $2S  to  $28.50.  At  this  time  open  hearth  billets  were 
scarce  and  were  commanding  a  premium  of  about  $2 
over  Bessemer,  being  held  firmly  at  about  $29,  Pitts- 
burgh. Prices  continued  to  rule  on  this  basis  during  the 
second  quarter,  but  by  the  first  week  in  July  Bessemer 
billets  had  declined  to  ii;25,  sheet  and  tin  bars  .$26,  open 
hearth  billets  $27  and  open  hearth  sheet  and  tin  bars 
$28,  By  the  first  week  in  October  Bessemer  billets  had 
declined  to  $24  and  open  hearth  to  about  $24,50,  while 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  tin  bars  were  held  at  about 
$25.  By  November  15  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets 
were  being  freely  offered  at  $23.50  and  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  sheet  and  tin  bars  at  $24.50. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  the  leading  steel  mills 
held  a  meeting  and  fixed  prices  of  Bessemer  billets  at 
$23  and  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  sheet  bars  at  $24.50, 
f,o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  This 
price  basis  was  afterward  changed  to  $23  on  Bessemer 
and  open  hearth  billets  and  $24  on  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  sheet  bars,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  freight  to 
destination  added.  Forging  billets  ruled  in  the  last  week 
in  December  at  $28.  The  year  closed  with  these  prices 
In  effect,  but  with  very  little  steel  moving.  In  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  there  was  a  marked  slowing  down 
in  steel  operations,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  output 
about  CO  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  billet  capacity. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel 

The  year  1910  in  the  steel  rail  trade  was  a  distinct 
disappointment,  orders  received  from  the  leading  rail- 
roads being  much  smaller  than  expected  and  fewer  in 
number.  The  year  opened  with  standard  sections  ruling 
at  $28,  and  this  price  was  maintained  until  November  1, 
at  which  time  the  leading  rail  companies  decided  to 
quote  rails  on  the  per  pound  basis,  the  price  of  standard 
sections  being  fixed  at  1.25  cents,  equal  to  $28  per  gross 
ton  of  2240  lb.,  the  old  figure.  The  same  arrangement 
was  made  in  prices  of  light  rails,  ]2-lb.  rails  being  quoted 
at  1.25  cents,  16,  20  and  25  lb,  at  1,21  cents.  30  and  35  lb, 
at  1,20  cents  and  40  and  45  lb.  at  1,16  cents,  these  prices 
being  f,o,b.  at  mill,  plus  freight  to  point  of  delivery. 
At  no  time  during  1910  was  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
able  to  operate  in  full  its  three  Edgar  Thomson  rail 
mills  at  Bessemer,  operations  ranging  during  the  year 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

The  demand  for  other  kinds  of  finished  material  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1910  was  fairly  active,  but  in  the 
second  half  was  dull,  declining  steadily  in  the  last  three 


or  four  months.  Concessions  in  prices  were  being  freely 
made  in  October  and  November,  and  it  became  evident 
some  concerted  action  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
market,  as  previously  referred  to.  The  consuming  trade 
felt  that  conditions  were  artificial  to  some  extent  and  for 
this  reason  bought  very  cautiously  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  placing  orders  only  for  what  was  absolutely 
wanted  to  meet  current  needs. 

Prices  on  beams  and  channels  up  to  15-in.  in  January 
were  1,55  cents  at  mill,  and  this  price  I'uled  until  the 
first  week  in  March,  when  the  market  softened  to  about 
1.50  cents.  This  price  continued  in  force  until  late  In 
June,  at  which  time  it  declined  to  1.45  cents.  In  July 
the  price  declined  to  1.40  cents  and  held  at  this  figure 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  intimations  that  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  to  meet  competition  in  certain 
districts,  1.40  cents  was  shaded  as  a  basing  price. 

The  demand  for  plates  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  fairly  active,  there  being  considerable  carbuilding, 
but  in  the  second  half  there  was  a  steady  decline  and  in 
the  last  three  months  the  market  was  very  dull.  In  the 
first  week  in  January  %-in,  and  heavier  plates  were 
quoted  at  1.55  cents,  and  this  price  held  fairly  well  until 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they  were  quoted  at 
1..50  cents,  but  were  weak  at  this  price.  In  the  first  week 
in  June  the  price  declined  squarely  to  1.45  cents,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month  to  1.40  cents.  This  price 
on  i4-'ii.  and  heavier  plates  held  fairly  strong  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  being  shaded  only  in  exceptional 
cases. 

When  the  year  opened  the  new  demand  and  specifica- 
tions on  contracts  both  for  iron  and  steel  bars  were  heavy 
and  all  the  mills  were  more  or  less  behind  in  shipments. 
In  many  cases  steel  bars  for  prompt  delivery  were  bring- 
ing a  premium.  This  condition  continued  practically 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  some  of  the  leading 
makers  of  steel  bars  being  at  times  three  to  four  month* 
back  in  shipments.  In  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  de- 
mand slowed  down  and  specifications  against  contracts 
fell  off  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  mills  were  able  to 
catch  up  on  back  deliveries.  In  January  steel  bars  ruled 
at  about  1.45  cents,  at  mill,  for  forward  delivery,  while 
for  prompt  shipment  1,50  to  1,55  cents  was  being  quoted. 
Common  iron  bars  at  this  time  were  firm,  at  1.65  to  1.70 
cents.  In  the  early  part  of  August  weakness  in  prices 
developed,  steel  liars  being  then  quoted  at  1.40  cents  and 
iron  bars  at  1.45  cents.  Tliis  price  on  steel  bars  was 
shaded  to  some  extent  during  October  and  November, 
but  about  December  15  the  makei-s  held  their  meeting 
and  decided  to  hold  to  1.40  cents,  and  the  year  closed 
with  this  price  ruling.  On  common  iron  bars,  however, 
prices  declined,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  were 
selling  as  low  as  1.35  cents. 

The  year  began  with  the  demand  for  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  very  active,  while  on  blue  annealed  and 
electrical  sheets  the  mills  were  much  behind  in  deliveries, 
and  these  grades  were  bringing  premiums  of  $2  to  $3  a 
ton  over  regular  prices  for  prompt  delivery.  In  the  first 
week  in  January  No.  28  black  sheets  were  quoted  at  2.40 
cents  and  No.  2S  galvanized  3.50  cents.  These  prices 
held  firmly  until  about  July,  but  at  this  time  the  demand 
had  fallen  off  and  the  mills  were  actively  seeking  orders, 
No,  28  black  sheets  being  quoted  as  low  as  2,25  cents  and 
No.  2S  galvanized  as  low  as  3.25  cents.  In  the  first  week 
in  September  No.  2S  black  sheets  had  declined  to  2.15 
cents  and  No.  28  galvanized  to  3.20  cents.  In  the  latter 
part  of  November  the  sheet  trade  was  in  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  the  demand  being  light,  and  prices 
were  freely  shaded.  On  No.  28  black  as  low  as  2.10  cents 
was  being  done,  and  on  No,  28  galvanized  3.20  cents.  On 
December  7  the  meeting  of  makers  of  black  and  galva- 
nized sheets  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
strong  effort  to  maintain  the  market  on  the  basis  of 
2.20  cents  for  No.  2S  black,  cne-pass  cold  rolled  sheets, 
and  3.20  cents  for  No.  28  galvanized.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  all  the  mills  were  quoting  these  prices,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  firm,  but  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  demand. 

The  market  on  tin  plate,  both  as  regards  demand 
and  maintenance  of  prices,  probably  made  a  better  record 
than   any  other   form   of   finished   iron   and   steel.     The 
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year  opened  with  lOO-lb.  coUes  selling  at  $3.00  per  base 
box,  for  delivery  through  the  first  half  of  the  year.  lu 
September  the  tin  plate  trade  commenced  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  depression  in  other  lines  and  there  was  a 
slowing  down  in  demand  and  in  specifications.  The  price 
of  $3.e0  was  still  in  effect,  but  it  was  claimed  that  on 
some  very  desirable  contracts  placed  in  November  it  was 
not  strictly  observed.  At  the  meeting  of  the  tin  plate 
makers  in  December  the  price  of  $3.60  was  reaffirmed. 
In  tile  latter  part  of  Xovember  and  early  in  December 
some  very  large  contracts  were  made  with  the  meat  pack- 
ers and  can  makers  for  delivery  through  the  first  half 
of  1911.  During  the  year  there  was  a  very  material 
addition  to  tin  plate  capacity.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  completed  and  put  in  operation  10  hot 
mills  at  Aliquippa ;  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany completed  its  new  plant  at  Weirton.  W.  Va..  cou- 
taining  10  mills,  and  later  added  10  more  mills,  making 
a  total  of  20.  and  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company 
added  10  mills  to  its  plant  at  McKeesport.  Pa.  The 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  also  started  work 
in  the  summer  on  its  new  plant  at  Gary,  Ind..  which 
will  contain  upward  of  60  hot  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills. 
The  demand  for  hoops  and  bauds  was  fairly  active 
through  the  year.  Prices  wore  well  maintained,  hoops 
being  quoted  in  the  first  week  in  January  at  1.50  to  1.55 
cents  for  forward  delivery  and  1.60  to  1.65  cents  for 
prompt  shipment.  Steel  bands  were  1.45  to  l.."iO  cents. 
These  prices  were  practically  unchanged  until  the  sum- 
mer, steel  hoops  being  quoted  in  the  first  week  in  July 


at  1.50  to  1.55  cents  and  bands  at  1.40  to  1.45  cents.  The 
year  closed  with  these  prices  still  in  effect.  The  only 
increase  in  new  capacity  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was 
made  by  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company,  which  added 
some  new  mills  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  year  from  all  standpoints  was  fairly  satisfactory 
in  the  merchant  pipe  trade,  the  demand  being  quite 
active  through  the  whole  year.  Some  very  heavy  con- 
tracts for  large  pipe  for  gas  and  oil  lines  were  placed. 
A  new  card  of  Pittsburgh  basing  discounts  was  put  in 
effect  January  1,  and  was  well  received  by  the  trade. 
On  October  1  the  leading  makers  issued  a  new  card  of 
Pittsburgh  basing  discounts,  the  main  changes  involving 
a  material  reduction  in  extra  strong  and  double  strong 
pipe  and  a  smaller  reduction  in  butt  weld  merchant  pipe, 
and  a  slight  increase  on  some  sizes  on  lap  weld  pipe. 
In  the  early  part  of  October  the  makers  of  iron  pipe 
issued  a  new  card  of  discounts  which  was  four  points 
lower  than  on  steel  pipe,  or,  in  other  words,  an  advance 
of  $S  a  ton  on  iron  pipe  was  asked  over  steel.  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  very  heavy  demand  for 
large  pipe  for  oil  and  gas  lines  during  1911,  as  a  good 
many  projects  are  now  under  way,  some  of  which,  no 
doubt,  will  soon  materialize.  During  the  year  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  made  some  large 
additions  to  its  pipe  mill  capacity  and  added  two  new 
butt  weld  furnaces  and  a  new  lap  weld  furnace.  In 
June  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  started  up  a 
lap  weld  furnace  in  its  new  plant  at  Lansingville,  near 
Youngstown.  and  later  on  started  a  second. 
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The  iron  trade  entered  1910  under  most  auspicious 
circumstances.  Production  was  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  orders  in  hand  were  heavy  and  a  record  breaking 
year  was  anticipated.  Induced  by  the  extreme  activity 
in  the  demand  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  produc- 
tive capacity  was  being  largely  increased,  only  to  have  a 
most  distressing  influence  on  trade  conditions  later,  when 
developments  showed  that  expectations  as  to  the  year's 
volume  of  business  were  not  to  be  realized.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  was  a  growing  belief  that  we 
were  going  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  unless  consumptive  re- 
quirements grew  proportionately,  and  with  legislative  ac- 
tion unfavorable  to  corporate  interests,  particularly  the 
railroads  already  under  way,  this  was  thought  by  con- 
servative interests  improbable. 

The  production  and  prices  of  both  crude  and  finished 
materials  showed  a  steady  decline  throughout  the  year, 
although  at  times  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stem  the  down- 
ward movement  were  made.  As  the  year  advanced  and 
prices  went  steadily  downward,  curtailment  in  production 
was  plainly  the  only  remedy,  but  it  was  late  in  the  spring 
before  any  decided  action  was  taken.  Blowing  out  of 
furnaces  imder  existing  conditions  was  not  an  easy  task. 
Heavy  purchases  of  ore.  made  in  anticipation  of  a  con- 
tinued demand,  had  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  it  was  not 
u'ltil  late  in  the  year  when  Eastern  consiuuers  were  able 
to  defer  Leavy  shipments  of  foreign  ore  that  furnaces 
were  able  to  restrict  production  to  any  marked  extent 
and  check  the  further  accumulation  of  stocks  on  furnace 
banks. 

The  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  having  heavy  orders 
on  their  books  early  in  the  year,  did  not  feel  the  full 
effect  of  the  depressed  conditions  until  toward  summer, 
when  many  of  the  contracts  on  hand  were  about  to  ex- 
pire. As  the  hoped  for  betterment  failed  to  be  realized 
in  the  fall  there  was  a  gr.adual  reduction  in  activity  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  few  plants  were  able  to 
maintain  a  rate  better  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  full 
capacity. 


Iron  Ore 

Notwithstanding  curtailments  in  deliveries  of  foreign 
ore,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  purchases  made  for 
this  year's  shipment  will  be  carried  over  into  1911,  the 
importations  at  the  port  of  Philadeliihia  will  exceed 
previous  records.  Statistics  comiileted  for  arrivals  dur- 
ing 51  weeks  of  the  year  show  a  total  importation  of 
1,133,245  tons,  valued  at  $3,315,423,  as  compared  with 
992,036  tons,  valued  at  ,?2,559,760,  in  1909.  Curtailments 
and  cancellations  of  orders  for  foreign  ore,  due  to  arrive 
at  this  port  during  1910,  for  consumption  largely  by 
Eastern  producers  of  pig  iron,  have  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  300,000  tons.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year 
ore  buying  was  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Pig  Iron 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  practically  every  furnace 
available  in  this  district  was  in  operation,  with  produc- 
tion establishing  new  records.  During  the  first  six 
months  the  productive  rate  varied,  decreasing,  however, 
in  the  second  quarter.  In  the  last  half,  and  particularly 
the  last  quarter,  the  decline  was  more  rapid.  Eastern 
merchant' furnaces  were  able  to  maintain  a  fairly  active 
rate  of  oper.ation,  owing  to  large  sales  early  in  the  year, 
covering  deliveries  well  into  the  third  quarter.  As  these 
became  gradually  cleaned  up  curtailment  became  more 
rapid.  The  statistics  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 
show  that  the  orders  in  December  of  this  year  were  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  unfilled  orders  in 
January,  the  usual  result  of  a  falling  market.  The 
stocks  of  iron  on  hand  increased  from  a  little  over  50,000 
tons  to  about  100.000  tons  at  all  the  furnaces  repre- 
sented. While  these  figures  show  an  increase,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  total  stocks  in  January.  1910. 
amounted  to  just  one  week's  capacity,  and  that  those  in 
December  are  a  trifle  less  than  two  weeks'  output  of  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  furnaces  represented  by  member- 
ship of  the  association.     The  Virginia  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
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tion  statistics,  covering  21  furnaces  iu  that  district,  show 
a  decline  of  about  42  per  cent,  iu  unfilled  orders  in  De- 
cember, as  compared  with  January  ;  stocks  on  furnace 
yards  increased  practically  27  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period. 

In  January  standard  brands  of  eastern  Pennsylvania 
No.  2  X  foundry  irou  were  Quoted  at  $19.  delivered  in 
this  vicinity,  with  the  full  50-cent  differential  for  No.  2 
plain  grades.  Basic  was  moving  freely  at  $1S.75,  deliv- 
ered, for  second  and  third  quarter  shipment.  Gray  forge 
iron  c-ommanded  $17.75  and  standard  low  phosphorus 
$22.75  to  $23.25.  delivered.  In  February  lower  prices 
were  available  and  checked  heavy  buying.  Consumers 
for  some  time  made  purchases  only  for  near  future  needs. 
Southern  iron  was  freely  offered,  but  at  prices  so  close 
to  those  of  Northern  brands  that  buying  was  at  no  time 
particularly  active.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
average  minimum  price  for  No.  2  X  eastern  Pennsylvania 
foundi-j-  iron  declined  $2.35,  basic  $2.65  and  gray  forge 
$2.65  a  ton :  standard  low  phosphorus  pig,  the  production 
of  which  is  confined  to  but  a  few  furnaces,  showed  an 
average  decline  of  but  19  cents  during  the  same  period. 
In  the  second  half  price  fluctuations  were  less  pronounced. 
From  July  to  December  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X 
foundry  showed  a  decline  of  $1.15 ;  Virginia  No.  2  X.  85 
cents;  basic,  $1.35:  forge,  $1.27.  and  standard  low  phos- 
phorus. 60  cents.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  buying 
dragged,  and  the  amount  of  iron  sold  for  forward  deliv- 
ery was  extremely  light.  Producers  reached  a  jxiint  late 
in  the  year  at  which  the  average  orders  on  hand  no  longer 
showed  a  profit,  and  little  effort  was  made  to  force  busi- 
ness. Buyers  of  basic  iron  will,  in  many  cases,  carry  con- 
siderable over  from  purchases  for  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ter delivery  and.  therefore,  showed  little  interest  in  fur- 
ther purchases  for  early  1911  requirements,  although 
some  little  prompt  iron  was  bought  late  in  the  year,  in 
order  to  reduce  average  costs  for  crude  materials. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  average  range  of 
minimum  prices  by  months  for  the  principal  grades  of 
pig  iron  delivered  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  points : 


A-verage  Prices  of  Pip  Iron 
Pcnnsj/lrania  an 
Penn- 
sylvania 
Xo.  2  X 
foundry. 

January    $19  00 

February    18.09 

March   18.00 

April    l".7."i 

May   ■. 17.00 

June    16.0.1 

July 16.25 

August    16.00 

September    16.00 

October   15.81 

Novembei'     15.69 

December   15.50 


DelioeriH  in  Buyers'  Yards, 
d  Xearby  Points,  in  1910. 


Eastern 


Virginia 

Standard 

No.  2  X 

gray 

foundry. 

forge. 

Basic. 

?19.00 

§17.75 

$18.75 

18.50 

17.50 

18.50 

18.10 

16.90 

18.25 

17.94 

16.62 

17.56 

17.19 

16.00 

16.88 

16.75 

15.65 

16.10 

16.37 

15.37 

15.69 

16.06 

15.00 

15.12 

16.00 

14.75 

15.00 

16.00 

14.50 

15.00 

15.90 

14.38 

14.75 

15.80 

14.25 

14.75 

Low 
phos- 
phorus. 
$22.81 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
22.90 
22.56 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.50 
22.40 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel 

Quite  a  large  amount  of  plate  business  was  carried 
over  from  1909 ;  prices  were  well  maintained,  and  early 
in  the  year  makers  were  not  inclined  to  contract  heavily 
for  forward  shipment.  As  the  demand  became  easier 
prices  were  reduced  $1  per  ton,  from  1.75  cents  for  ordi- 
nary plates,  delivered  in  this  territory.  In  April  better 
deliveries  were  available,  and  the  demand,  following  a 
further  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in  June,  became  more 
active,  but  was  not  maintained.  More  redactions  in  price 
followed.  In  July  prices  were  lowered  $1  and  iu  August 
$1  more,  to  1.55  cents,  minimum,  but  failed  to  bring  out 
aggressive  buying,  consumers  purchasing  largely  for 
prompt  delivery  only,  or  for  business  in  hand.  While 
mills  showed  a  trifle  more  activity  during  the  summer 
months,  the  demand  fell  off  gradnall.v,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  few  of  the  Eastern  mills  averaged  better 
than  50  per  cent,  of  normal  capacity.  After  August  prac- 
tically no  change  in  quotations  was  made,  although  re- 
ports of  possible  concessions  were  occasionally  heard. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  business  was  practically  at  a 
standstill,  with  consumers  looking  for  price  concessions 
after  the  turn  of  the  year. 


Prompt  deliveries  of  plain  structural  shapes  were 
hard  to  get  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  owing  to  mills 
being  fully  engaged  and  well  sold  ahead.  Prices  during 
the  first  quarter  were  well  maintained  at  1.75  cents,  de- 
livered here,  for  plain  shapes.  Early  in  the  second  quar- 
ter producers  became  more  anxious  for  business  and 
price  concessions  were  made,  settling  to  1,60  cents  in 
June.  In  August  1.55  cents,  delivered,  was  quoted  and 
fairly  well  maintained  to  the  year  end.  Production  was 
gradually  decreased  after  the  second  quarter,  with  mills 
operating  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity  toward  the 
close  of  the  year.  Prices  of  fabricated  material  have 
been  generally  low,  owing  to  sharp  competition  for  busi- 
ness of  that  character  offered. 

Quite  an  active  demand  for  sheets  prevailed  early  in 
the  year,  a  good  share  of  the  business  coming  from  dis- 
tant markets,  but  the  demand  later  became  irregular. 
Eastern  makers'  prices,  which  in  January  were  on  a 
2.70  cents  basis  for  Nos.  18  to  20  gauge,  were  advanced 
in  February  to  a  2.S0  cents  basis,  which  was  maintained 
until  midsummer.  Prompt  deliveries  at  times  command- 
ed a  sharp  premium.  About  August  1  prices  receded, 
but  only  brought  out  small  lot  buying,  which  a  further 
cut.  in  September,  to  a  2.50  cents  basis,  did  not  improve. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  year  mills  operated  irregu- 
larly. 

A  firmness  in  prices  of  bars  prevailed  early  in  the 
year,  but  was  not  long  maintained.  Refined  iron  bars, 
which  were  quoted  in  January  at  1.70  cents  minimum,  de- 
livered in  this  vicinity,  declined  in  February  to  1.60  cents. 
Efforts  to  hold  prices  met  with  little  success,  and  the  de- 
cline was  gradual  throughout  the  year,  fluctuations  being 
irregular,  due  to  c-onditions  of  individual  mill  order  books. 
In  June  refined  iron  bars  were  quoted  at  1.50  cents ;  in 
September,  1.40  cents.  Several  months  later  1.35  cents,  de- 
livered, was  quoted,  while  at  the  close  of  the  year  1.32^2 
cents,  delivered  here,  represented  about  the  minimum. 

Prices  of  steel  bars  showed  little  variation  iu  prices ; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1.65  to  1.70  cents,  delivered 
here,  was  quoted,  decliuing  to  1.60  cents  in  March,  when 
mills  began  to  feel  the  need  of  business.  This  price  was 
maintained  until  September,  when  1.55  cents  was  named 
and  maintained  by  leading  producers  to  the  year  end, 
although  concessions  were  at  times  av.".'!uble  from  inde- 
pendent producers. 

Coke 

With  prospects  of  a  large  demand,  producers  held 
prices  firmly  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  but 
before  the  first  quarter  was  ended  prices  had  receded. 
Consumers  bought  largely  in  small  lots  for  near  future 
needs,  as  spot  coke  could  generally  be  had  at  a  concession 
over  that  for  forward  delivery.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  market  was  irregular  and,  while  makers 
of  established  brands  were  well  sold  up  and  maintaining 
quotations,  business  in  the  less  well-established  brands 
was  freely  transacted  at  lower  price  levels.  Some  fair 
sized  lots  of  furnace  coke  for  first  half  delivery  were  sold 
late  in  the  year,  but  foundry  grades  were  not  active. 
Business  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  dull.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  average  minimum  per  net  ton 
for  each  month  for  deliveries  in  this  territory : 

Average  3fontMy  Prices  of  Coke,  Delivered  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1910. 


Connells- 

vllle 
furnace. 

January    $4.75 

February    4.30 

March    4.05 

April    ,*i.90 

May    3.90 

June    4.00 

July    4.00 

August    4.00 

September   4.00 

October    3.96 

November    3.85 

December    3.87 


A  downward  movement,  both  in  demand  and  values, 
occurred  throughout  the  year.     Mills  entered  1910  well 


Per  Net  Ton. 

s-         Connells- 

ville 

Mountain 

Mountain 

e.          foundry. 

furnace. 

foundry. 

;               $5.25 

$4.35 

S4.85 

1                 o.OS 

3.90 

4.68 

4.80 

3.65 

4.40 

1                   4.75 

3.50 

4.35 

1                  4.59 

3.50 

4.19 

i                  4.50 

3.60 

4.10 

1                  4.50 

3.60 

4.10 

4.50 

3.60 

4.10 

1                  4.50 

3.60 

4.10 

4.48 

3.56 

4.08 

4.35 

3.48 

3.96 

4.20 

3.50 

3.85 

Old  Material 
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stocked  with  old  materials  aud  were  well  bought  ahead. 
Deliveries  for  a  time  were  freely  taken,  but  were  cur- 
tailed as  the  supply  became  greater  than  the  consump- 
tive needs  of  the  mills.  Early  in  the  year  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  steel  scrap  arrived  on  purchases  made  during 
the  previous  fall.  The  principal  Eastern  steel  mills 
participated  in  the  associated  buying  arrangement  until 
early  spring,  when  one  mill  withdrew,  but  later  resumed 
relations  with  the  other  interests,  and  the  plan  was  con- 
tinued until  late  in  September,  when,  after  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Government,  the  plan  was  discontinued  and 
the  mills  again  made  purchases  in  the  open  market. 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  declined  steadily  in  price. 
In  September  there  was  a  temporary  stiffening  and  a 
trifle  higher  prices  prevailed,  largely  on  merchant  buying 
to  fill  contracts.  Prices  soon  drifted  back,  however,  and 
were  lowest  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  other  principal 
grades  of  steel  mill  scrap  closely  followed  the  general 


movement  in  heavy  melting  steel.  Rolling  mill  grades 
were  irregular  throughout  the  year.  Early  in  July  a 
buying  arrangement  in  which  a  number  of  Eastern  bar 
iron  mills  participated  began  making  purchases  through 
a  common  biiyer,  along  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
the  steel  mills,  but  the  plan  was  short  lived,  being  in 
existence  but  a  few  months.  Cast  scrap  followed  more 
closely  the  movement  of  the  iron  market,  declining  stead- 
ily in  price.  Old  stove  plate,  however,  maintained  a 
fairly  even  range  of  prices,  due  to  the  demand  for  this 
grade  from  consumers  outside  the  immediate  district. 
The  year  end  found  the  market  weak  and  purchases 
largely  of  the  bargain  lot  order.  The  range  of  quota- 
tions, showing  the  monthly  average  minimum  price  for 
the  leading  grades,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
territory,  taking  a  freight  rate  ranging  from  45  cents  to 
?1.3o  per  gross  ton  from  Philadelphia,  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


Ai'erage  Prices  of  Old  Material,  DeUrered  in  Buyers'  Yard  in  Eastern  Pninsitlraiikt,  in  1010. 

Per  Gross  Ton. 

Jan.  Feb.  March.  April,  May.  June.  July,  .\ugust.  Sept.  Oct. 

No.  1  steel  scrap  and  crops $17.00  $16.62  $16.50  $16.12  $14.75  $14.45  $14.12  $13.75  $13.85  $13.81 

Low    phosph,orus 22.94  22.62  22.30  21.37  20.75  20.10  J9.25  19.00  19.00  19.00 

Old  iron   rails 20.50  20.12  20.30  20.50  20.00  19.80  18.62  18.00  18.00  18.00 

Old   car  wheels 17.50  16.81  16.75  16.06  35.12  14.90  14.25  13.94  13.75  13.75 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 19.56  18.94  19.00  18.69  17.50  16.70  16.00  15.37  16.10  16.19 

Wrought  Iron  pipe 16.62  16.22  16.15  15.37  15.00  15.00  14.12  13.50  13.40  13.00 

Wrought    turnings 14.38  13.50  12.80  11.44  9.94  9.65  9.62  8.81  8.75  8.62 

Cast    borhigs 12.22  11.50  11.20  10.38  8.94  8.80  9.50  9.31  9.25  9.06 

Machinery    cast 17.00  16.12  16.00  15.87  15.06  15.00  14.94  14.25  14.00  14.00 

Railroad    mslleable 16.75  16.31  16.00  15.94  14.75  14.50  14.12  13.75  13.50  13.50 

Stove    plate 13.31  12.87  12.30  11.50  10.00  10.00  10.00  10  00  10.00  10.00 


Nov. 

Dec. 

$13.50 

$12.65 

18.75 

18.00 

18.00 

17.20 

13.50 

13.25 

16.00 

15.90 

12.75 

12.35 

8.50 

8.15 

8.50 

8.15 

14.00 

14.00 

13.50 

13.20 

10.00 

10.00 
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BY    R.    L.    ARDREY. 


The  year  began  with  very  bright  prospects  for  the 
steel  industry  in  this  territory.  The  mills  were  all  over- 
sold, and  in  the  case  of  bars,  structural  material  and 
plates  they  were  three  to  six  months  behind  in  deliveries. 
The  casual  buyer  of  steel  met  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  tinding  a  mill  that  would  accept  an  order  for  any 
near  delivery.  The  large  producers  found  it  necessary 
to  exercise  Influence  in  the  direction  of  preventing 
further  advances  in  prices,  as  they  foresaw  the  rfeaetion 
that  would  follow  a  period  of  high  price.s. 

Features  of  the  Heavy  Demand  in  Early  Months 

The  congestion  in  the  mills  was  most  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  soft  steel  bars.  The  agricultural  implement 
manufacturers  and  other  large  users  of  steel  bars  had 
liought  heavily  early  in  1909,  when  prices  were  low,  and 
the  merchant  mills  were  not  able  to  make  shipments 
that  would  satisfy  the  demand  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1910.  Structural  material  also  commanded  premiums 
for  prompt  shipment  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
The  plate  mills  did  not  get  so  far  behind  in  deliveries. 
The  wire  mills  were  taxed  to  their  full  capacity,  but 
chiefly  because  there  had  been  heavy  speculative  buying 
by  jobbers  during  the  preceding  six  months,  when  there 
was  a  steady  advance  in  wire  prices. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  rail  contracts  were  taken  for  1910 
delivery  to  cover  six  months'  rolling  at  the  new  Gary 
mill  and  nine  months  at  the  South  Works  of  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1910  addi- 
tional contracts  were  booked,  which  practically  covered 
the  capacity  for  1910  of  the  South  Works  on  Bessemer 
rails  and  the  available  capacity  at  Gary.  While  the 
Gary  rail  mill  can  roll  a  much  larger  tonnage,  it  has 
only  been  operated  at  40.000  tons  per  month,  as  all  the 
finishing  departments  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
needed  billets  and  about  half  of  the  hot  metal  produced 
at  Gary  was  apportioned  to  the  billet  mill. 

During   the  first  half  of  1910  there  was   an   actual 


shortage  of  crude  steel  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  none 
of  the  mills  here  would  sell  billets.  A  few  old  estab- 
lished forging  plants  obtained  their  supplies  from  local 
steel  works,  but  buyers  who  relied  upon  the  open  market 
had  to  depend  upon  occasional  offerings  from  Eastern 
mills.  An  Indiana  plant  which  uses  rolling  billets,  and 
is  located  a  short  distance  from  Gary,  purchased  50,000 
tons  of  rolling  billets  from  a  seaboard  mill. 

Jobbing  Interests  Greatly  Benefited 

The  large  jobbing  interests  in  Chicago  reaped  a 
harvest  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  large  orders 
from  store  for  mill  products  in  quantities  usually  sold 
direct  from  the  mills.  Sales  of  bars  from  store  were  un- 
usually heavy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  were  so 
far  behind  in  deliveries.  A  leading  plow  manufacturing 
company  at  Moline,  III.,  had  placed  its  bar  contract  for 
the  year  with  the  steel  mill  in  Chicago  controlled  by 
the  harvester  interest.  Both  of  these  interests  found 
that  their  requirements  for  bars  were  far  in  excess 
of  their  original  estimates  for  their  trade  year.  The 
plow  manufacturer  had  to  purchase  10.000  to  15,000  tons 
from  other  mills  and  from  store,  and  the  harvester  in- 
terest found  it  necessary  to  purchase  an  equally  large 
amount  from  outside  sources  to  cover  its  requirements. 

The  automobile  industry  was  insatiable  in  its  de- 
mands for  material  and  parts.  Every  factory  in  the 
country  which  had  equipment  and  capacity  to  make 
automobile  parts  was  levied  upon  to  supply  the  demand 
for  this  voracious  young  industry.  In  many  cases  the 
automobile  manufacturer  employed  inspectors  to  watch 
day  and  night  the  factories  supplying  parts,  to  obtain 
prompt  shipments.  Mills  producing  certain  lines  of 
steel  for  the  automobile  trade  were  six  to  nine  months 
behind  in  deliveries.  In  every  line  of  finished  materials 
the  country  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a  period  of 
prosperity  which  was  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  two 
dull  years  that  followed  the  panic  of  1907. 

A   buying   movement   in   scrap,    which    began    in   the 
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summer  of  1909.  had  carried  prices  to  a  bigh  level  before 
the  beginning  of  1910.  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibilities  of  a  famine  in  scrap.  Figures 
which  were  compiled  showed  that  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  capacitj"  of  open  hearth  furnaces  could  not  be 
supplied  with  scrap.  Foundries  had  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  ordinarj-  cast  scrap  than  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron 
which  had  been  purchased  for  delivery  during  the  first 
quarter. 

The  recession  of  activity  did  not  reach  the  finishing 
departments  of  the  steel  mills  until  the  middle  of  the 
year,  but  it  began  in  pig  iron  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  fundamental  cause  was  restriction  of  railroad  pur- 
chases. 

The  Pig  Iron  Trade 

During  September  and  October  of  1909  the  foundries 
and  other  buyers  of  pig  iron  in  Chicago  territory  had 
covered  their  re<iuirements  for  the  first  quarter  of  1910. 
In  November  and  Deeember  the  market  was  quiet  and 
the  price  receded.  The  furnace  interests  generally  ex- 
pected another  buying  movement  in  January  or  February 
for  the  second  and  third  quarter,  but  were  disappointed, 
and  prices  further  receded  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Owing  to  unfavorable  indications  in  the  financial 
world,  along  with  the  general  receding  tendency  in  prices, 
more  buyers  than  ever  before  adopted  the  plan  of  pur- 
chasing small  lots  for  near  deliveries,  instead  of  making 
contracts  for  their  requirements  six  or  nine  months 
ahead. 

In  January  and  February  the  principal  malleable 
foundries  seemed  to  feel  assured  of  the  future  of  their 
business  and  bought  a  large  tonnage  for  their  require- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  This  movement  was 
accelerated  by  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  from  southern 
Ohio  furnaces  to  points  west  of  Chicago.  The  curtail- 
ment of  operations  in  the  malleable  foundries  proved 
disappointing,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and 
in  some  cases  the  buyers  made  cash  settlements  with  the 
furnaces  to  cancel  deliveries  of  the  iron  which  they  had 
bought. 

The  average  for  the  year.  §17.10  for  Northern  No.  2 
foundry  and  malleable  Bessemer,  is  the  lowest  average 
since  1904.  The  average  for  Southern  No.  2  foundry  for 
Chicago  delivery,  $16,30  for  the  year,  is  also  the  lowest 
average  since  1904.  In  the  past  10  years  only  1901  and 
1904  show  lower  averages  for  Northern  and  Southern 
iron. 

The  scrap  market  has  shown  a  general  declining 
tendency  through  the  year.  From  July  to  November 
heavy  melting  steel  held  steady  and  had  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  other  grades  of  scrap  which  are  mixed  In  open 
hearth  charging,  but  in  December  this  and  practically 
all  other  gi-ades  of  material  reached  the  lowest  values 
of  the  year. 

Comparison  of  Prices 

The  following  tables  show  the  course  of  prices  in  the 
Chicago  market,  compiled  from  the  weekly  reports  in 
Tlic  Iron  Age: 

Ar^raar  CJiiruf/o  Frirts  of  Pi<]  Iron,  1910. 

Xorthern       Lake  Superior  Southern 

coke  No.  2.  charcoal,     coke  No.  2. 

•January    $19.00  $19.50  $18.35 

February    19.00  19.50  18.35 

March    18.38  19.38  17.60 

-Vpril    17.50  19.00  16.60 

May     17.06  18.63  16.2.') 

June    16.75  18.50  15.85 

July     16.56  18.50  15.85 

-\ugust    16.50  18.50  15.35 

September    16.38  18..38  15.35 

October   16.06  18.12  15.35 

November     16.00  18.00  15.35 

December    16.00  18.00  15.35 

Average  for  year #17.10  $18.67  $16.30 

Average  for  1909 17.49  19.50  17.30 

Average  for  1908 17.57  20.24  16.76 

Average  for  1907 24.50  26.56  24.47 

Average  for  1906 20.43  20.72  19.44 

Average  tor  1905 17.65  17.99  10.66 

Average  for  1904 14.37  15.50  13.92 

Average  for  1903 19.25  22.13  18.31 

Average  for  1902 20.86  23.50  20.10 

Average  for  1901 15.38  17.50  14.60 

Average  for  1900 19.47  22.00  18.35 


Average  Chicago  Base  Prices  of  Finiahed  Iron  and  Steel.  1910. 

Common  Soft        Structural 

bar  iron.  steel  bars.         shapes. 

Month.                                            Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

January    160  1.68  1.78 

February 1.60  1.68  1.78 

.March    ." 1.55  165  1.75 

April    ." 1.52  1.63  1.73 

Mav    1.49  1.63  1-68 

June 1.46  1.63  1-68 

July    1.40  1.63  1.60 

August 1.39  1.59  1.58 

September    1.37  1.58  1.58 

October   135  1.58  1.58 

November   1.35  1.58  1.58 

December    1.35  1.58  1.58 

Average  for  year 1.45  1.62  1.66 

Average  tor  1909 1.43  1.50  1.59 

Average  for  190S 1.56  166  1.82 

Average  for  1907 1.78  1.77  1.87 

.\verage  for  1906 171  1.68  1.80 

Average  for  J  905 1.65  1.65  1.78 

A  .erage  for  1904 1.41  1.50  1.71 

■  Average  for  1903 1.65  1.72  1.75 

Average  for  1902 1.71  1.73  1.75 

.\verage  for  '.901 1.58  1.58  1.70 

.\verage  for  1900.  » 1.75  1.75  2.00 

Arerage  Chicago  Prices  of  Old  Material,  1910. 

No.  1  Heavy  H'vy  melt-  Old  steel 

O'd  iron     railroad  cast       ing  steel  rails, 

rails.       wrought,  scrap.        scrap.  reroUing. 

Month.                Gross  ton     Net  ton.  Net  ton.  Gross  ton.  Gr.  ton. 

January    $20.00       $14.88  $14.88       $16.00  $18.00 

February 19.25          14.69  14.88          15.50  18.00 

March    19  00          14.45  14.50          15.00  17.80 

April    1S.50          14.19  13.69          14.44  17.69 

May    17.62          12.87  13.13          13.56  17.12 

June    17.00         12.75  13.00         13.15  16.50 

July    16.75          12.44  1.3.00          12.38  15.88 

August 16.25          11.94  12.75          12.25  15.31 

September    16.00         11.94  12.75         12.25  15.25 

October     16.00          11.75  12.50          12.25  15.25 

November    JC.OO          11.04  12.50          12.25  15.06 

December    15.70          11.65  12.30          12.10  14.20 

Average  for  year.S17.34  .«12.99  $13.32  $13.43  $16.34 

Average  for  1909 .  .  18.33  13.76  13.79  14.45  15.82 

Average  for  1908.  .  16.60  12.45  12.69  12.45           

Average  for  1907 .  .  22.47  14  63  17.26  15.08           

Average  for  1 906 .  .  23.04  15.62  14.55  14.74           

Average  for  1905..  20.18  16.14  13.50  13.97           

Average  for  1904.  .  16.56  12.45  10.95  10.72           

Average  for  1903.  .  20.29  16.07  14.75  15.50           

Average  for  1902.  .  23.91  19.68  15.03  17.37           

Average  for  ]  901 .  .  19.50  15.00  11.25           

Average  for  1 900 . .  17.90  15.00  11.00           

The  Outlook 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  steel  trade  at 
the  close  of  the  year  is  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
pending  for  the  fabricating  interests  and  the  mills  which 
supply  them.  In  Chicago  the  mills  recently  figured  on 
70,000  tons  of  material  for  bridges  and  large  buildings 
in  this  city,  and  the  work  in  the  hands  of  engineers  and 
architects  throughout  Western  territory,  from  Chicago 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  estimated  at  300.000  tons.  This 
represents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  work  which  has  been 
held  back  by  the  dltficulty  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  in  obtaining  fimds  to  finance  large  building  projects. 
The  financial  situation  has  become  easier  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  retard  work  in  the  immediate  futura 

In  Chicago  only  a  few  large  steel  buildings  have  been 
erected  the  past  year,  but  about  20  are  now  under  con- 
sideration for  the  coming  year.  A  new  buDding  code  was 
pending  for  about  a  year,  which  would  reduce  the  cost 
slightly  in  erecting  a  steel  skyscraper,  by  making  a  re- 
duction in  the  strength  required  in  the  columns.  This 
code  was  finally  adopted  by  the  City  Council  in  Decem- 
ber. Several  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  held  back 
were  planned  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
code. 

The  actual  production  of  steel  in  the  Chicago  district 
the  past  year  has  exceeded  former  records  of  the  mills 
of  this  territory,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  output  at 
Gary.  While  the  falling  off  in  new  business  in  recent 
months  is  disappointing,  and  has  resulted  in  lower  prices, 
general  confidence  is  expressed  in  the  future.  The  West 
has  been  very  prosperous.  The  corn  crop  was  the  largest 
ever  grown,  and  other  crops  made  a  fair  average.  There 
have  been  no  upheavals  in  the  labor  world  to  disturb 
the  course  of  business,  and  conditions  are  favorable  for 
a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  when 
the  railroads  resume  purchases  on  a  normal  basis. 
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BY    CHABLES    L.    SMITH. 


Tlie  new  year  opeus  with  couilitioiis  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  existing  at  the  beginning  of  1910. 
Stocks  of  pig  iron  are  conceded  to  be  nearly  double,  and 
prices  are  from  $3  to  ?3.50  per  ton  lower  than  the  quot- 
able figures  of  January  a  year  ago.  Consumption  has 
fallen  off,  though  in  some  Hues  a  fair  average  has  been 
maintained.  For  instance,  the  quarterly  report  issued 
December  15  by  Secretary  Alanley  of  the  Cincinnati 
Branch,  National  Jletal  Trades  Association,  shows  that 
the  machine  tool  builders  were  working  up  to  91  per  c-ent. 
of  caijacity,  taking  June,  1907,  as  standard,  which  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  season  ever  known  in  this 
territory. 

Influences  Adversely  Affecting  the  Iron  Trade 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  steam  railroads 
delaying  the  purchase  of  tools  and  rolling  stock,  of 
which  it  is  known  they  have  been  in  great  need,  and 
which  lack  of  action  has  undoubtetUy  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  iron  market.  But  there  is  another  factor  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  and  which  has  also  affected  the 
market  to  some  extent.  During  the  years  of  1905,  1903 
and  1907  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  construction 
work  under  way  for  electric  railroads.  The  stock  mar- 
ket was  flooded  with  securities  of  all  kinds,  for  promot- 
ing suburban  lines,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was 
built,  thus  causing  a  rather  unusual  demand  for  rails, 
cars  and  other  equipment,  into  whose  construction  a 
large  amount  of  metal  entered.  This  naturally  helped 
out  the  iron  market,  but  when  a  few  of  these  electric  lines 
proved  failures  and  others  did  not  pay  the  dividends  ex- 
pected, capital  became  timid  and  many  projected  roads 
were  unable  to  carry  out  construction  plans.  The  ar- 
rested development  in  this  particular  has,  without  doubt, 
lessened  the  consumption  of  iron  enough  to  have  been 
felt,  and  the  entire  blame  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
steam  railroads. 

Another  matter  that  might  be  mentioned  is  the  phe- 
nomenal demand  from  the  automobile  trade  for  machine 
tools  and  supplies,  which  was  such  a  feature  of  190S  and 
part  of  1909.  Naturally  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
had  to  reach  a  limit  some  time,  and  1910  has  seen  the 
weeding  out  of  a  large  number  of  undercapitalized  com- 
panies that  had  been  good  customers  for  machine  tools. 
As  automobile  manufacturers  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  commercial  truck  line,  a  healthy  demand 
for  tools  may  open  up  from  this  source  at  no  distant 
date. 

Apart  from  the  above,  overjiroduction  and  unwise 
political  agitation  are  the  two  causes  generally  given  for 
present  low  prices  and  dull  business. 

Review  of  the  First  Six  Months 

January  opened  with  an  increasing  number  of  Inqui- 
ries and  with  a  strong  feeling  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vance of  at  least  50  cents  per  ton  before  the  mouth  was 
over.  It  closed  with  prices  the  same  and  with  order 
books  fairly  well  filled  for  both  Northern  and  Southern 
iron.  Malleable  was  also  a  good  seller.  The  month  was 
a  decided  improvement  over  January.  1909,  and  the 
books  of  one  company  showed  increased  sales  of  17.000 
tons  of  Southern  iron  alone  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year. 

February  started  out  all  right,  but  before  the  middle 
of  the  month  was  reached  there  was  a  lull  in  buying  and 
a  softening  in  prices  and  the  tonnage  booked  was  far 
below  that  of  January.  The  month  was  generally  unsat- 
isfactory, but  was  still  ahead  of  February,  1909.  It  Is 
notable  that  local  scrap  dealers  commenced  curtailing 
purchases  of  scrap,  although  prices  only  dropped  a  trifle. 

The  first  week  of  March  was  a  period  of  uncertainty". 
Southern  iron  was  weak  and  the  trade  indifferent.  A 
drop  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  both  Northern  and  Southern 
quotations   brought   out   considerable   l)usiness.    and    the 


month  wound  up  very  satisfactorily  as  to  volume  of  bus!- 
ne.'^s.  though  the  last  week  showed  still  further  shading 
in  .Southern  iron  prices.  In  comparison  with  1900,  one 
firm  reix)rts  its  sales  of  Southern  iron  as  exceeding  March 
of  that  year  by  o^er  19,000  tons.  Northern  producers  also 
experienced  about  the  same  ratio  of  gain.  A  resume  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1910  places  sales  far  above  the  same 
))eriod  of  19U9,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  February,  1910, 
was  a  very  dull  month. 

There  were  many  rumors  of  further  cuts  in  Southern 
prices  in  the  early  part  of  April,  and  before  that  month 
closed  the  average  price  had  taken  another  drop,  includ- 
ing both  Northern  and  Southern  iron.  In  spite  of  the 
rather  unstable  conditions,  sales  during  April  averaged 
up  well,  but  were  far  behind  those  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  1909.  Malleable  and  basic  were  especially  ac- 
tive. The  pipe  interests  also  ordered  a  larger  tonnage 
than  usual.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  bad  weather 
conditions  were  blamed  for  a  let-up  in  buying,  and  May 
was  ushered  in  with  the  market  very  dull.  Scrap  prices 
also  weakened  and  there  was  a  reported  stagnation  in 
this  commodity.  A  further  softening  of  pig  iron  prices 
took  place  in  May,  and  it  was  not  at  all  a  satisfactory 
month.  One  erratic  feature  is  that  while  the  tonnage 
placed  during  May  was  small  it  was  reported  as  a  much 
better  month  than  May,  1909.  while,  as  stated  above, 
April,  1909,  was  far  ahead  of  April.  1910. 

In  June  there  was  considerable  competition  over  a  lot 
of  foundry  business  offered,  and  there  were  also  some  nice 
sized  sales  of  high  silicon  iron.  Both  Northern  and  South- 
ern foundry  jjrices  settled  and  Southern  foundry  No.  2 
was  freely  quoted,  toward  the  end  of  the  month  at  $11.50. 
Birmingham  basis,  and  Northern  foundry  No.  2  at  $15, 
fronton. 

Review  of  the  Last  Six  Months 

July  started  out  with  a  more  aggressive  feeling,  so 
far  as  Southern  producers  were  concerned.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  some  fair  sized  lots  of  steel  making  iron 
changed  hands,  and  the  foundry  business  also  showed 
up  well.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  developed  a  weak- 
ness, and  Southern  foundry  went  to  $11  flat,  Birming- 
ham, for  spot  shipment.  Sales  in  July,  1909.  were  much 
heavier  than  those  of  July.  1910,  and  the  books  of  one 
agency  showed  an  excess  of  14,000  tons  in  favor  of  the 
first  named  month. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  situation  gave  signs 
of  clearing  up,  but  almost  immediately  settled  back  into 
the  same  old  rut.  and  this  was  another  month  that  was 
badly  beaten  out  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  booked  in 
August,  1909. 

During  September  the  local  foundries  experienced  a 
little  spurt  of  activity,  but  sales  were  light,  and  for  the 
last  quarter  Southern  iron  settled  to  $11,  Birmingham, 
although  some  sellers  still  adhered  to  $11.50  for  that  de- 
livery. 

October  moved  up  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  tonnage 
booked  by  local  agencies,  and  there  was  a  decline  in 
Northern  foundry  to  $14,  at  furnace,  which  figure  was 
quoted  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  practically  all 
agencies  October,  1910,  was  a  much  better  month  than 
October.  1909. 

November  opened  with  a  buying  movement  that  sur- 
prised some  interests,  but  this  did  not  keep  up  the  entire 
month.  Open  offers  of  $11,  Birmingham,  for  Southern 
foundry,  and  $14.  fronton,  for  Northern,  deliveries  to 
run  through  the  first  quarter  of  1911,  were  freely  made, 
and  some  furnaces  were  said  to  be  willing  to  take  busi- 
ness for  the  first  half  at  the  same  figures.  Sales  during 
November  footed  up  better  than  for  the  same  month  of 
1909. 

December,  always  a  dull  month,  was  exceptionally  so, 
and  during  the  latter  part  very  little  business  was  taken. 
Prices  remained  the  same,  although  there  were  reports 
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that  some  furnaces  were  willing  to  take  on  spot  business 
at  a  lew  cents  below  the  market  quotations. 

Range  of  Prices 

Below  are  given  the  average  prices  per  month  on  botn 
Northern  and  Southern  iron,  delivered  f.o.b.  cars  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  the  same  table  are  included  Cincinnati  quo- 
tations on  different  grades  of  scrap  material : 

No.  1  Heavy 

railroad  No.  1  cast  melting 

Southern  Northern 

No.  2. 

January    SI  7.25 

February    17.06 

March   Ifi.l2 

April   15.37 

May 15.00 

June    14.85 

July 14.75 

August    14.31 

September    14.25 

October   14.25 

November   14.25 

December    14.25 

During  the  latter  part  of  1910  old  material  dealers 
made  an  attempt  to  hold  prices  on  scrap  somewhat  firmer. 


orthern 

wrought. 

scrap. 

steel. 

No.  2. 

Net  ton. 

Net  ton. 

Gr.  ton. 

J18.20 

$15.56 

$13.87 

$15.37 

18.20 

14.12 

12.75 

14.44 

3  7.57 

13.50 

12.50 

14.00 

17.01 

12.87 

12.50 

13.56 

16.45 

12.37 

12.12 

12.12 

16.20 

11.40 

11.10 

11.40 

16.20 

11.50 

11.12 

11.511 

15.70 

12.25 

11.50 

12.011 

15.70 

12.50 

11.50 

12.00 

15.32 

12.50 

11.50 

12.00 

15.20 

•    12.50 

11.50 

12.00 

15.20 

12.50 

11.50 

12.00 

as  practically  all  of  them  have  large  stocks  on  hand. 
Few  sales  were  made,  as  most  consumers  could  afford  to 
use  pig  iron  at  present  market  prices. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  local  firm  we  are  enabled 
to  give  herewith  the  average  price  each  mouth  at  which 
its  Southern  pig  iron  was  billed  out.  In  other  words, 
these  figures  represent  the  average  invoice  price,  and 
have  no  bearing  on  the  sales  price,  but  represent  the 
average  on  shipments  moved,  covering  all  grades  of 
Southern  iron  only : 


.Tulv    $12-68 

August    12.06 

September 11.97 

October   11.64 

November    11.70 


January    $13.70 

February    13. ."»5 

March   13.40 

.\pril    12.70 

May    12.67 

June    12.50 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  the  early  spring  will  see  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  situation.  Business  men  are  getting  over 
their  fears  of  radical  legislation  from  Washington,  as  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  lawmakers  are  becoming 
more  conservative  and  not  so  ready  to  fight  corporate 
interests  without  due  investigation  as  to  their  methods 
of  conducting  business. 


The   Copper   Trade   in    19 


BY   L.    M.    ATHEBTON.* 


The  year  1910  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  dis- 
appointment to  the  copper  producing  interests.  Follow- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  the  trade 
during  1909,  the  opening  of  1910  was  looked  forward  to 
with  the  hope  that  better  things  were  coming.  General 
business  had  shown  satisfactory  recovery  from  the  1907 
panic,  copper  being  practically  the  only  industry  which 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  get  on  its  feet.  Indeed,  in  Jan- 
uary, with  a  refinery  output  of  IIG.OOO.OOO  lb.  of  copper 
and  domestic  and  expert  deliveries  aggregating  the  enor- 
mous total  of  160,000,000  lb.  the  United  States  surplus 
decreased  over  43,000,000  lb.,  the  price  of  the  metal 
touched  14  cents  and  producers  took  fresh  courage.  The 
turn  in  the  tide  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  for 
the  next  five  months  the  metal  piled  up  until  the  world's 
surplus  of  copper  reached  the  alarming  total  of  401.000.- 
000  lb. 
Broke  Production  Records  When  the  Market  Was  Glutted 

Here  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  two  largest 
producing  interests  in  the  country  apparently  striving 
to  break  all  production  records  at  a  time  when  the  mar- 
ket was  glutted  with  copper.  The  price  of  the  metal 
touched  12%  cents,  and  consumers  stood  aloof  and  bought 
Irom  hand  to  mouth.  Arrayed  on  one  side  of  the  fight 
viere  the  Amalgamated-Cole-Ryau  interests,  and  on  the 
other  side  Guggenheims,  with  their  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  and  Utah  Copper  Company  affiliations.  This 
was  the  battle  of  giants,  either  side  attacking  the  other 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing diametrically  opposite  tactics  In  regard  to  sales  of 
the  metal. 

The  Guggenheims,  fortified  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing output  of  the  porphyry  mines — Utah  and  Nevadti 
consolidated — dumped  their  copper  on  the  market  as  fast 
as  it  could  be  refined,  larger  sales  being  made  as  low  as 
1214  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Metals  Sell- 
ing Company  accumulated  the  metal,  and  at  one  time 
was  carrying  over  100,000,000  lb.  The  reasoning  that 
dictated  this  policy  was  that  consumption  was  rapidly 
approaching  volume  of  production  and  ought  to  exceed 
it  when  the  United  Company  would  hold  the  only  large 
available  supply  of  spot  copper. 

Evidently  the  warring  factions  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  continuation  of  the  then  existing  policy  was  sui- 

•  Of  the  Boston  News  Bureau.  ' 


cidal.  At  any  rate,  in  the  hitter  part  of  July  their  repre- 
sentatives met  in  London — quite  by  chance — reason  sup- 
planted personal  feelnig  and  curtailment  was  inaugu- 
rated. * 

Curtailment  of  Production  Put  in  Force 

The  curtailment  was  intended  to  amount  to  about 
15  per  cent.,  but  has  been  about  10  per  cent.,  or  about 
13,000.000  lb.  per  month.  Since  the  programme  was 
adopted,  therefore,  there  has  probably  been  withheld 
from  the  market  the  equivalent  of  75.000,000  lb.  of  re- 
fined copper.  Even  with  this  restriction  the  output  of 
United  States  refineries  for  1910  will  reach  a  new  total 
at  very  close  to  1.448.000.000  lb.  Thanks,  however,  to  a 
new  high  record  of  deliveries  both  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign consumption  the  American  surplus  for  the  year  ought 
to  show  a  decrease  of  at  least  22,000.000  lb.,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabulation,  partly  estimated : 
Movement  of  Copper  in  1910,  in  Pounds. 

Stocks,   January    1.    1910 141,766,111 

Production    ..  .'. 1,448,000.000 

Domestic  deliveries 768.000,000 

Kxports   702.000,000 

Total  deliveries 1,470,000,000 

Kxcess   deliveries 22,000,000 

Stock.'.  January  1,  1911 119,766,111 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  statistical  position  ol 
the  metal  at  present  is  the  practically  uninterrupted  de- 
crease in  the  foreign  visible  supply.  In  March  the  foreign 
accumulation  reached  the  total  of  254.000,000  lb.,  but 
in  the  face  of  continued  large  shipments  from  this  coun- 
try is  now  down  to  approximately  187,000,000  lb.  This 
decrease  in  foreign  stocks  has,  of  course,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  keeping  the  world's  visible  supply  at  an  equili- 
brium. For  the  year  the  world's  visible  will  have  been 
decreased  about  79,000,000  lb.,  as  per  the  following  table, 
a  portion  of  the  figures  being  estimated  as  before: 

The  WorM's  Stncls  of  Copper,  in  Pounds. 

United  States.     Foreign.  Total. 

Stocks  January  1.  1910.. 141,766,111      244,205,800     385,971.911 

Stocks  July  1,  1910 168,276,017     232,863,680     401.139,697 

Stocks  January  1,  1911.. 119,766,111      187,000.000     306,766.111 

Decrease   for  year 22.000,000       57,205.800       79,205,800 

The  natural  result  of  the  above  noted  improvement  in 
the  statistical  position  of  the  metal  should  have  been  a 
stronger  tone  in  its  price.  This  has  been  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  although  the  rebound  in  price  has  been  less 
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than  \y;is  tbe  decline  when  the  surplus  was  accumulat- 
ing. For  example,  the  average  price  for  electrolytic  de- 
clined from  13.G2  cents  in  January  to  12.215  cents  in 
July,  or  nearly  V/^  cents;  while  in  no  month  since  July 
has  the  average  touched  13  cents,  and  the  tendency  at 
the  moment  is  downward  rather  than  up.  Th»  average 
for  the  year  will  be  not  far  from  V2y.  cents,  comparing 
with  13  cents  in  1909. 

The  Porphyry  Producers 

One  very  striliing  development  must  be  recorded  in 
any  review  of  the  copper  industry  for  1910,  and  that  is 
the  prominent  iwsition  to  which  the  porphyry  producers 
have  attained.  For  a  long  period  the  vein  miners  were 
disposed  to  discredit  the  assertions  as  to  output  and 
costs  claimed  by  tbe  porphyry  mines,  and  in  fact  the 
treatment  of  low  grade  ores  at  anythiag  like  a  cost  of 
8  cents  per  pound  for  the  copper  contents  was  ridiculeil. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  two  of  the  most  notable 
porphyries,  Utah  Cepper  and  Nevada  Consolidated,  have, 
during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  a  voluntary  restriction 
during  the  latter  months,  made  a  combined  output  of 
154,000,000  lb.  of  copper.  The  total  cost  of  this  copper 
was  probably  not  over  8  cents  per  pound  according  to  the 
methods  employed  by  the  porphyry  bookkeepers.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  that  the  ix>rphyry  miners  were 
not  including  in  their  operating  account  sufficient  sums 
to  represent  the  depreciation  of  equipment,  the  charges 
for  stripping  surface  waste  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  exhaiistion  of  the  mine  itself. 

Some  of  the  most  able  engineers  in  the  copper  mining 
industry,  however,  are  identified  with  the  porphyry  prop- 
erties, and  the  record  which  has  been  made  by  the  larger 
mines  of  this  description  constitutes  a  most  remarkable 
achievement.  During  the  next  year  Miami.  Rav  Con- 
solidated and  Chino  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  porphyry 
producers,  but.  including  these  three  properties,  together 
with  an  estimated  increase  of  20,000,000  lb.  from  the 
Utah  Coppgr.  it  is  improbable  that  exceeding  65.000,000 
lb.  of  new  product  will  issue  from  the  Eastern  refineries 
in  marketable  shape,  so  that  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
very  apprehensive  to  be  feared  from  the  new  producers 
during  the  next  12  months. 

Looking  to  the  other  side  of  the  accovmt.  however, 
there  is  to  be  considered  the  disastrous  showing  of  some 
of  the  vein  mines  during  the  year.     The  two  most  recent 


examples  are  Granby  and  Utah  Consolidated  which  pro- 
duced 6,000,000  lb.  less  in  1910  than  in  1909.  It  Is  prob- 
lematical whether  I'tah  Consolidated  will  ever  again  pro- 
duce 7.000,000  lb.  in  a  year.  The  rejuvenation  of  Granby, 
although  well  in  progress,  is  bound  to  be  slow.  North 
Butte  and  Calumet  &  .Arizona,  two  other  disappointments 
in  the  vein  mines,  are  also  being  energetically  developed, 
but  may  not  soon  be  expected  to  attain  high  mark  pro- 
ductions. 

During  the  year  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
consolidations,  notably  the  bringing  of  the  Amalgamated- 
Anaconda  properties  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Clark  properties  in  Butte  by  the  Amal- 
gamated, the  acquisition  of  a  controlling  Interest  in  Ne- 
vada Consolidated  by  Utah  Copper,  and  the  merger  of 
Calumet  &  Arizona  and  Superior  &  Pittsburgh. 

The  Outlook 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  one  of  great  un- 
certainty. Everything  depends  upon  the  general  state  of 
business.  The  maintenance  of  present  unsatisfactory 
business  conditions  means  a  considerable  shrinkage  In 
copper  meltings  during  the  next  12  months,  and  the  pre- 
vailing market  prices  can  only  be  sustained  through  a  still 
further  curtailment  of  output  unless  orders  for  the  metal 
come  in  faster  than  they  are  now  doing.  Efforts  are 
being  made,  however,  to  bring  the  largest  interests  in  the 
copper  industry,  who  have  been  heretofore  antagonistic, 
into  some  sort  of  harmonious  co-operation  with  respect 
to  production  and  sales.  Several  "  copper  dinners  "  have 
recently  brought  together  warring  interests  heretofore 
bitterly  competitive,  and  there  Is  thought  to  be  on  foot 
some  scheme  whereby  selling  may  be  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  one  strong  agency  in  which  all  the  participat- 
ing companies  may  have  a  financial  interest  based  upon 
the  output  contributed. 

No  sound  economic  criticism  can  be  advanced  against 
the  wisdom  of  conserving  our  copper  resources.  They 
are  not  inexhaustible,  and  the  10  to  15  per  cent,  curtail- 
ment programme  which  has  been  tacitly  agreed  to  by 
several  of  the  important  factors  in  the  trade,  if  honestly 
lived  up  to,  should  do  much  toward  keeping  from  the 
market  a  burdensome  surplus  as  well  as  preventing  the 
needless  exhaustion  of  ore  reserves  at  a  time  when  the 
selling  price  is  much  nearer  the  cost  of  production  than 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 


aed  Timi  Plate  Trad<i 


BY    B.    E.    v.    LTTY,    PlTTSBURr.II. 


Another  memorable  year  has  passed  in  the  sheet  and 
tin  plate  trades.  Not  only  have  former  production 
records  been  broken;  they  have  been  broken  badly.  A 
year  ago  it  was  with  some  diffidence  that  this  review 
asserted  that  all  records  for  sheet  production  were 
broken  in  1909  by  a  comfortable  margin,  for  the  feeling 
in  the  producing  trade  at  that  time  was  evidently  not 
that  any  new  tonnage  record  had  been  made.  With 
more  confidence  it  can  now  be  asserted  that  the  records 
of  1909  have  been  exceeded  in  1010  by  a  large  margin. 
We  append  our  estimates  for  1910  to  the  statistics 
available : 

Sheet  and  Slack  Plate  Prodtiction.—Gross  Tons. 

Sheets.  IS  Black  plates 

and  lightor.  for  tinning.                  Total 

J**5 "83,437  507..^8-  1.491.02-1 

i^°^ 1.074,525  .^76,079  1.650,604 

1907 1,084,700  504.072  1.588  77'' 

ll'il 864,901  513,771  1.378,672 

1909 ......1.248.404  606.844  1,855,248 

1910 1.400,000  700.000  2,100,000 

Our  estimate  of  sheet  production  in  1910  is  only  "in- 
tended as  a  rough  approximation;  the  estimate  of  black 
plate  production  claims  more  accuracy.     In  the  case  of 


black  plates  the  official  statistics  are  likely  to  fall  nearer 
to  725,000  than  700.000  tons.  Our  estimate  of  a  year 
ago  for  tin  and  terne  plate  in  1909  was  600,000  gross 
tons,  with  the  qualification :  "  This  is  a  round  figure,  and 
we  should  expect  the  official  statistics  to  exceed  rather 
than  fall  short  of  it,"  The  official  statistics  showed 
612,951  gross  tons  of  tin  and  terne  plate  in  1909. 

Prior  to  1905  there  were  no  statistics  of  sheet  pro- 
duction, except  for  a  few  years  in  the  nineties.  Sta- 
tistics of  tin  iilate  production  have  been  available, 
through  one  channel  or  another,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  industry.  We  give  the  figures  in  gross  tons  for 
selected  years,  appending  our  estimate  of  1910,  which  is 
not  made  larger  than  the  forecast  for  black  plates  for 
tinning  for  the  reason  that  it  is  assumed  a  larger  ton- 
nage of  black  plate  stock  is  being  carried  now  than  a 
year  ago : 

Tin  and  Terne  Plate  Production. — (7io.<i.5  Tons. 

1891 999         1907 514,773 

1895 ]  13,666         1908 537,087 


1900 302,665 

1905 493.300 

1906 .->77.562 

There   is   every    prospect    that 


1909 612,931 

1910 700,000 


given    anything   like 
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normal  conditions  in  1911,  tlie  output  of  both  sheets  and 
tia  plates  will  exceed  that  of  1910. 

The  Number  of  Mills 

In  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  much  new  erec- 
tion in  both  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  branches.  Following 
the  custom  established  in  this  report  a  year  ago,  a  mill 
is  called  a  sheet  mill  unless  it  really  produces  black 
plates  for  tinning.  Thus  a  "  tin  "  mill  may  be  a  sheet 
mill,  while  a  mill  making  black  plates  for  tinning  is  a 
tin  mill.  The  fact  is  that  in  mill  parlance  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  a  sheet  mill  and  a  tin  mill 
is  the  wage  scale  paid,  not  the  character  of  the  equip- 
ment. There  is  the  sheet  mill  scale  and  the  tin  mill 
scale,  and  the  way  to  change  a  sheet  mill  to  a  tin  mill 
is  to  notify  the  men  that  the  tin  mill  scale  is  going  to 
be  paid.  The  difference  is  simply  that  the  tin  mill  scale 
involves  lower  rates  per  ton  than  the  sheet  mill  scale, 
but  does  not  allow  the  rolling  of  material  over  a  certain 
size  without  an  extra.  For  the  purposes  of  this  review, 
the  only  tin  plate  mills  are  in  those  plants  which  have 
tin  houses  attached.  Others  are  sheet  mills,  although 
they  may  make  tin  mill  sizes  of  black  material. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  in  regular  opera- 
tive condition  about  1S4  sheet  mills.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  net  addition  of  about  23  mills,  making  about 
207  at  the  beginning  of  1910.  During  1910  the  following 
new  sheet  mills  were  completed,  all  being  additions  to 
existing  sheet  mill  plants,  except  the  Phillips  addition, 
which  is  an  addition  to  a  tin  plate  plant  at  Weir  City. 
W.  Va.,  and  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company,  which  has 
an  entirely  new  plant,  practically  completed  at  the  close 
of  1910 : 

New  Sheet  Mills  Completed  in  1910. 

Canton  Sheet  Stfel  Company S 

Inland  Steel  Company 8 

Massillon   Rolling  Mill   Company 4 

National  Sheet  Steel  Company 1 

riiillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 8 

Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company 1 

Thomas  Steel   Company •'" 

West  Penn   Steel   Company ^ 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company S* 

Total 40 

The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company  in- 
creased its  tinning  operations  at  Granite  City  during  the 
year,  justifying  the  transfer  of  five  mills  from  the  sheet 
to  the  tin  plate  classification.  The  Granite  City  plant 
is  now  classified  as  operating  15  tin  plate  mills,  tinning 
the  product,  and  nine  sheet  mills  (of  which  four  are 
regular  sheet  mills  and  five  the  so-called  "tin"  mills), 
while  the  St.  Louis  plant  of  the  company  contains  six 
sheet  mills.  Deducting  the  five  mills  from  the  38  listed 
above  makes  a  net  increase  of  41  mills,  which,  added  to 
the  207  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  makes  a  total  of  248 
sheet  mills  at  the  close  of  1910. 

Several  plants,  long  inoperative,  are  not  included  in 
this  total  of  240  mills,  which  involves  only  mills  which 
ran  for  a  considerable  part  of  1910  and  mills  just  com- 
pleted. 

Among  sheet  mills  being  built  are  10  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  and  two  by  the  FoUansbee  Bros. 
Company. 

New  Tin  Plate  Mills 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  about  87  regular 
tin  plate  mills  in  the  country,  in  regular  operative  con- 
dition, and  actually  tinning  their  product.  Net  additions 
in  1909  amounted  to  about  nine,  making  96  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1910.  During  the  year  there  were  completed : 
Neic  Tin  Plate  Mills  Completed  in  1910. 

Camahan  Tin  Plate  &  Sheet  Company 1 

Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel  Company 1- 

McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company 1" 

Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 1- 

Wilkes  Rolling  Mill  Company _1 

Total 3(i 

Counting  the  five  mills  deducted  from  the  sheet  mill 
list  on  account  of  increased  tinning  operations  at  Granite 
City,  and  deducting  the  three-mill  Alcania  plant,  which 
closed  in  the  spring  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  net 
addition  in  1910  was  38  mills,  making  134  regular  tin 


plate  mills,  in  operative  condition,  at  the  close  of  1910. 
Besides  this  there  is  an  idle  plant  at  Greencastle,  Ind., 
and  a  plant  at  Marietta,  which  is  classed  as  a  sheet  plant. 
It  made  a  small  tonnage  of  tin  plate  in  1910,  but  the  in- 
terest now  operating  it  does  not  contemplate  conducting 
tinning  operations. 

The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company  is  adding  two 
mills,  which  are  nearly  completed. 

The  Leading  Interest 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  has  made 
no  important  changes  in  its  mills  in  the  past  two  years. 
It  has  184  sheet  and  jobbing  mills,  besides  two  light 
plate  mills.  On  its  tin  mill  list  it  has  235  mills,  the 
seven-mill  Anderson  iilant  having  been  abandoned  some 
time  ago.  In  the  23.-i  mills,  however,  are  included  the 
seven-mUl  Cambridge  plant,  which  has  no  tinhouse,  and 
the  11-mill  fnited  States  plant,  whiab  conducts  galva- 
nizing besides  tinning  operations. 

In  July  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
awarded  contracts  for  16  sheet  and  four  jobbing  mills,  to 
be  erected  at  Gary,  Ind..  and  at  another  time  contracts 
for  two  72-in.  plate  mills  to  be  a  part  of  the  Gary  unit. 


The  Market  in  1910 

The  demand  in  1910  for  both  sheets  and  tin  plates 
was  eminently  satisfactory  from  a  tonnage  standpoint,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  for  there  was  a  large  gain 
in  the  requirements.  There  was,  however,  also  a  large 
gain  in  the  productive  capacity,  and  this  made  it  difficult 
for  all  the  sheet  mills  to  fill  up.  While  the  new  erection 
has  been  rather  large  in  the  past  two  years,  the  increase 
in  capacity  is  materially  gi-eater  than  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  mills  added,  for  the  output  per  mill  has 
undergone  a  large  increase  in  the  past  few  years.  Sheet 
and  tin  mills  used  to  be  operated  in  rather  timid  fashion, 
but  the  size  of  the  rolls,  the  strength  of  the  housings  and 
the  engine  power  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
most  successful  mills  are  those  which  are  pushed  hard. 
The  year  opened  with  No.  28  black  sheets  at  2.40 
cents  and  No.  28  galvanized  at  3.50  cents,  closing  with 
black  sheets  at  2.20  cents  and  galvanized  at  3.20  cents. 
The  decline  was  rather  irregular,  and  the  lowest  prices, 
which  prevailed  more  or  less  continuously  from  August 
to  November,  were  a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  below  the  closing 
prices.  Corrugated  roofing  opened  the  year  at  $1.70  per 
square  for  painted  and  $3  for  galvanized,  closing  prices 
being  $1.55  and  $2.75,  respectively. 

The  prices  of  2.40  cents  and  3.50  cents,  showing  a 
spread  of  $1.10  per  100  lb.  between  black  and  galvanized 
sheets,  were  made  by  the  ad^  ance  of  November  12,  1909, 
previous  prices  having  been  2.30  cents  and  3.35  cents,  so 
that  the  spread  was  increased  by  5  cents  per  100  lb.  The 
average  price  of  spelter  at  F.ast  St.  Louis  in  November. 
1909,  was  6.25  cents.  Late  in  November,  1910,  when  the 
spread  between  black  and  galvanized  sheets  was  hardly 
more  than  $1,  spelter  reached  its  high  point  after  the 
decline  of  early  in  the  year,  touching  5.90  cents  for  a 
few  days.  The  pinch  upon  the  galvanized  sheet  branch 
was  then  severe. 

The  tin  plate  market  made  a  record  for  itself  in  1910. 
as  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  price  of  $3.60.  which 
had  been  established  by  the  10-cent  advance  of  November 
12,  1910.  No  other  important  steel  product,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  standard  sections  of  steel  rails,  made 
such  a  record  in  1910,  as  all  other  products  declined. 

There  was  a  total  decline  of  about  $4  a  ton  in  sheet 
bars  during  the  year.  The  margin  between  sheet  bars 
and  sheets  was  close  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  as 
the  declines  were  about  on  a  parity  there  was  a  small 
margin  to  the  sheet  manufacturers  all  year.  The  tin 
plate  mills  fared  much  better,  as  there  was  no  decline  in 
their  finished  product,  and  the  only  set-off  to  the  decline 
in  sheet  bars  was  the  advance  in  pig  tin.  This  averaged 
a  trifle  over  38  cents  in  New  York  in  December,  or  about 
■  5  cents  higher  than  in  December,  1909,  adding  in  round 
figures  10  cents  a  box  to  the  cost  of  making  tin  plate, 
while  the  decline  in  sheet  bars  deducted  about  20  cents. 
On  the  whole  1909  and  1910  were  both  good  years  for  the 
tin  plate  manufacturers,  accustomed  as  they  have  become 
to  very  small  margins. 
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Machinery  Has   Done   Much  and   Must   Be  Utilized  Increasingly — The   Future 

of  the   Molder 


BY   DR.   B.    MOLDENKE.* 


One  of  tbe  pleasant  reruiuisceuces  of  the  Detroit  con- 
vention of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  held 
in  June,  1910,  was  a  visit  with  a  kindly  old  gentleman 
from  a  prairie  city  of  the  extreme  Middle  West.  Him- 
self the  owner  of  a  progressive  foundry,  and  father  and 
grandfather  of  foundrymen.  his  comparison  of  conditions 
as  he  had  left  them  when  going  West  in  his  youthful 
days,  with  the  magnificent  display  of  progress  in  the  ex- 
hibition, was  truly  inspiring. 

The  writer  has  helped  many  a  foreign  visitor  to  ac- 
cess to  our  best  establishments,  and  in  discussing  Euro- 
pean and  American  practice  with  them  on  their  return,  as 
contrasting  former  methods  with  present  accomplish- 
ments, has  invariably  had  confirmed  his  own  impression 
that  no  single  advance  stands  out  so  clearly  in  shop  im- 
provement as  the  development  of  the  molding  machine. 
In  a  more  general  way,  side  by  side  with  this  advance, 
stands  the  spread  of  information  on  the  metallurgy  of 
cast  iron  which  is  malting  our  great  specialty  foundries 
so  potent  a  factor  in  the  consei"vation  of  national  re- 
sources in  their  particular  direction.  Two  things  which 
our  broad  minded  men  of  affairs  would  like  to  see  real- 
ized^and  modern  tendencies  in  the  foundry  industry  are 
working  that  way — are  the  payment  of  a  premium  for 
brains  in  the  works  and  the  elimination  of  that  killing  la- 
bor which  is  the  bane  of  the  molder's  existence. 
Machinery  Must  More  and  More  Be  Used 

The  molding  machine  is  not  developed  sufficiently  to 
fit  with  these  two  desiderata.  Subsidiary  apparatus 
must  be  added  and  a  higher  gi-ade  of  men  employed  to 
bring  about  ideal  conditions.  To  get  right  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  just  step  into  any  ordinary  foundry  which 
has  an  equipment  of  molding  machines,  and  note  the  heavy 
labor  the  man  in  charge  of  the  machines  has  still  to  per- 
form. The  handling  of  the  sand,  the  tucking  in  that  may 
be  necessary,  the  lifting  of  the  molds — all  mean  the  con- 
tinued bending  of  the  back  and  exerting  the  muscles  of 
that  region  to  an  extent  which  leaves  exhausted  men  at 
quitting  time.  All  this  should  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  molder  should  only  look  after  the  fine 
points  of  adjustment  and  finish,  and  thus  bring  the  pro- 
prietor the  full  return  for  his  invested  capital.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  myth  of  a  molder  having  to  pour  his  own 
work  be  done  away  with,  for  from  personal  observation 
and  experience,  a  specially  trained  pouring  gang  can  do 
far  better.  Nevertheless,  men  cannot  be  blamed  for  wish- 
ing to  shorten  the  molding  hours  somewhat  by  doing  their 
pouring  and  shaking  out  to  some  extent,  so  long  as  mold- 
ing operations  are  so  severe  physically. 

A  still  worse  feature  is  the  lot  of  the  laborer  attached 
to  the  molding  machine  outfit.  Who  has  not  seen  this  in- 
dividual carry  the  prolific  output  of  a  good  machine  with 
an  easy  pattern  pretty  nearly  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  ground?  With  heavy  molds  this  is  man-killing,  and 
the  molding  machine  fraternity  should  bend  its  energies 
in  the  direction  of  means,  pneumatic  or  otherwise,  to 
handle  the  molds  as  fast  as  completed — whether  by  slid- 
ing along  or  conveying — without  lifting  them  in  any  way 
until  they  are  dumped.  It  is  then  only  that  the  pro- 
prietor can  properly  inforce  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
installation.  As  it  is  at  present,  results  are  only  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  attending  a  change  in  perhaps  150  per 
cent  per  annum  of  the  operatives  about  a  busy  molding 
machine  plant. 

The  Advance  of  the  Jarring  Machine 

The  development  of  the  molding  machine  along  the 
lines  of  the  jarring  machine,  with  the  big  castings  that 
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can  now  be  made  with  this,  is  a  hopeful  sign,  for  it  will 
go  a  great  way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  the  molder. 
With  sand  conveying  and  facilities  for  handling  the  molds 
rapidly  the  tonnage  of  a  foundry  can  be  greatly  increased. 
That  this  is  the  modern  tendency  is  shown  by  some  of  our 
large  works  in  which  the  above  mentioned  objection  to 
laborers  carrying  molds  long  distances  is  partly  overcome 
by  dumping  close  to  the  machine,  through  gratings  In  the 
floor,  the  sand  being  retempered  in  the  cellar.  Naturally 
continuous  pouring  is  essential  to  such  a  plan. 

Even  in  the  smaller  establishments,  notably  jobbing 
shops  with  some  special  line  of  machinery  castings  as 
part  of  the  daily  output,  the  jarring  machine  is  being  in- 
stalled, and  large  castings  thus  cared  for  rapidly  and 
with  comparatively  few  men.  Space  is  economized  and 
the  speciallj'  good  men  can  be  put  at  other  molding  work. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  conveying  machinery  in 
the  foundry  as  never  before.  Shops  are  beginning  to 
equip  themselves  in  this  direction,  to  be  Independent  of 
fluctuations  in  the  labor  market  as  well  as  to  get  good 
returns  on  the  investment.  One  great  foundry  has  prac- 
tically everything  run  by  conveyors  and  the  results  are 
reported  excellent. 

Continuous  and  Intermitted  Pouring  ^ 

The  great  advantage  of  molding  machinery  as  adapted  ^ 
to  large  work  has  really  not  yet  been  much  touched  upon. 
With  molds  closed  up  much  faster  than  formerly,  good 
ventilating  systems,  sand  handling  and  tempering  ma- 
chinery, it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  so  adapt  continu- 
ous pouring  in  the  jobbing  shop  that  molding  proper  may 
continue  all  day  long.  Only  those  who  know  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  ordinai-y  cupola  for  intermittent  melting 
can  see  this  readily  ;  but  it  is  actually  an  easy  matter  to 
begin  pouring  at  7  a.m.  and,  stopping  for  a  few  hours  at 
a  time  all  day  long,  to  have  molten  iron  available  almost 
on  tap  for  each  big  mold  as  completed.  Wind  off,  drain- 
ing out,  draft  shut  off,  and  what  can  happen  to  the 
cupola  until  the  wind  is  put  on  again  when  iron  is 
wanted?  Proper  charging  and  attention  to  conditions  so 
that  gases  do  not  get  into  the  pipes  and  blower  which 
may  ignite  explosively  is  all  that  is  required.  With  a 
good  pouring  gang,  molding  should  go  on  all  the  time  and 
foundry  skilled  labor  remains  in  the  greatest  measure 
productive. 

That  the  advantages  of  continuous  pouring  are  appre- 
ciated is  attested  by  the  great  number  of  foundries  look- 
ing into  the  question  at  the  present  time.  Progress  is, 
however,  essentially  slow,  as  continuous  pouring  is  com- 
plicated by  questions  of  smoke,  hot  sand  and  the  like, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  at  the  same  time. 
However,  as  our  foimdries  are  growing  in  tonnage,  one 
by  one  they  are  extending  their  pouring  time,  it  being  a 
common  occurrence  already  to  have  the  blast  go  on  after 
dinner.  Necessarily  molding  must  continue  until  quitting 
time,  with  extra  help  for  pouring,  otherwise  the  shop 
cost  would  become  excessive  if  run  along  the  old  lines  of 
work. 

The  Permanent  Mold 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  iron  mold  is  becoming  an 
acute  one.  The  advantages  are  so  manifest  where  dupli- 
cation work  is  the  rule  that  there  is  little  wonder  in  regard 
to  the  many  inquiries  that  are  constantly  made.  Grad- 
ually foundrymen  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  exchange  of  metal  for  sand  as  the 
container  for  molten  iron,  and  the  future  will  see  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  method  of  casting  developed  quite 
rapidly. 
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The  Foundry  Labor  Problem 

There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  pervacling  the  industry  in 
regard  to  the  skilleil  uiokler.  Unquestionably  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  to  go  around,  and  too  few  new  ones 
are  being  trained.  Attention  is  therefore  being  given  to 
the  materials  used  m  the  fonndry  more  than  heretofore 
has  been  the  case.  Competition  is  gradually  caittiug 
down  profits  in  given  lines  and  hence  economy  must  be 
practiced  in  every  direction.  There  is  a  study  of  the  ton- 
nage that  can  be  produced  with  a  given  molding  sand  as 
compared  with  other  varieties ;  also  of  facings  and  black- 
ings to  help  out  down  discounts  and  enhance  the  selling 
qualitj-  of  castings.  And  finally,  melting  methods  are  be- 
ing looked  after  in  foundry  after  foundry  in  order  to  re- 
move any  uncertainties — fortunately  not  altogether  so 
much  to  cheapen  as  to  get  full  value  for  the  expenditure 
incurred. 

What  has  been  written  above  is  reflected  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  writer  with  foundrymen  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  as  well  as  seen  by  him  in  frequent  travels 
about  this  and  other  countries.  Perhaps,  also,  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  offers 
unique  opportujiities  for  observation.  At  any  rate,  what 
follows  may  be  taken  as  having  been  observed  by  the 
writer  and  many  others.  Passing  through  shop  after 
shop,  and  often  remaining  some  time  professionally  to 
assist  iu  overcoming  troubles,  one  is  struck  with  the  un- 
eneouraging  aspect  of  the  employees  as  a  whole.  The 
young  men  seem  to  hurry  througli  their  work  to  get  at 
the  evening's  enjoyment,  and  the  older  ones  dream  of 
pay  day  while  they  pound  sand.  In  many  shops,  on  be- 
ing asked  to  compare  notes  with  the  foremen  in  regard 
to  possibilities  for  advancement  of  men  to  assistant  fore- 
manships,  not  a  single  man  could  be  picked  out  that 
seemed  to  care.  In  such  shops  they  look  for  foremen  out- 
side and  this  only  accentuates  the  trouble. 

A\e  all  know  of  shops  the  young  men  of  which  are 
snapped  up  as  fast  as  they  care  to  leave.  This  while 
creditable  to  the  concerns  on  the  alert  for  good  workmen 
is  not  a  fair  deal  in  a  way.  as  the  burden  of  training 
youtli  for  the  foundry  should  be  equitably  distributed. 
However,  it  emphasizes  a  tendency  which  has  developed 
into  foremen's  associations  for  educational  work  only,  an 
effort  wisely  encouraged  in  some  of  our  industrial  cities 
by  the  fullest  co-operation  of  foundry  employers. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  at  no  period  of  the 
foundry  industry  have  we  faced  better  defined  tendencies 
for  advancement  than  now,  and  this  may  be  credited  to  a 
higher  equipment  along  technical  educational  lines  on  the 
part  of  the  present  generation  of  foundrymen  than  was. 
ever  the  case  before. 


Customs  Decisions 


Ignition  Cable 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
handed  down  a  ruling  affecting  the  classification  of  igni- 
tion cable,  composed  of  rubber  and  wire.  The  importation 
in  question  was  made  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 
Duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  135  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909, 
which  specifies  "  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  wires 
and  cables  composed  of  metal  and  rubber,  or  of  metal, 
rubber,  or  other  materials."  The  importer  set  up  the 
eontention  that  the  merchandise  is  in  chief  value  of 
India  rubber  and  therefore  dutiable  at  only  .35  per  cent, 
under  paragraphs  463  or  464.  General  Appraiser  Fischer, 
who  writes  the  decision,  says  it  is  clear  to  the  customs 
tribunal  that  the  wire  or  cable  here  in  question,  com- 
posed of  metal  and  rubber,  falls  directly  within  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  above  cited  provision.  The  assess- 
ment is  afiirmed  and  the  protest  overruled. 

Plumbago  Crucibles 

The  Transcontinental  Freight  Company  has  been  un- 
successful before  the  board  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  merchandise  invoiced  as  plumbago  melting 
cruciljles.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  as  articles  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  under  the  appropriate 


provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  It  is  claimed  in  the 
protest  that  the  merchandise  is  entitled  to  free  entry  as 
plumbago  under  paragraph  054.  Judge  Hay  states  in  his 
decision  for  the  board  that  the  protest  was  submitted 
without  testimony  and  that  there  is  nothing  before  the 
board  to  justify  a  disturbance  of  the  collector's  action, 
which  he  says  is  presumptively  correct.  The  protest  is 
therefore  overruled. 


Chain  Information 


Bradlee  &  Co.,  Empire  Chain  Works,  720  Kiehmond 
.street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  have  issued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Care  and  Use  of  Chain."  Two  important 
tables  are  presented.  One  of  these  gives  the  pitch, 
weight  per  foot,  outside  width  and  breaking  proof  and 
working  strains  of  chain  running  from  1.4  to  3-16  in. ;  the 
other  gives  dimensions  of  chain  links  running  from  3-16 
to  3  in.,  covering  the  outside  length  and  outside  width. 
Directions  are  given  how  to  find  from  these  tables  the 
weight  a  chain  will  lift  when  rove  as  a  tackle ;  to  find  the 
size  of  chain  necessary  to  lift  a  given  weight,  and  to 
find  the  outside  length  of  any  number  of  links.  The 
following  are  a  few-  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  which 
will  be  found  of  interest  by  users  of  chains : 

The  life  of  a  chain  can  be  greatly  increased  by  fre- 
quent annealing  and  lubricating,  and  when  the  wearing 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  length  the  chain  should 
be  cut  and  pieced  where  partially  worn,  so  that  when 
finally  discarded  every  link  shall  have  done  its  full  share 
of  work,  without  overstepping  the  limit  of  perfect  safety. 
Hoisting  and  sling  chains  should  be  annealed  once  a 
year  at  least,  and  carefully  examined  before  being  taken 
into  use  again.  The  chain  of  hydraulic  machinery 
should  be  oiled  with  a  brush,  ouce  a  week  or  oftener  if 
the  machines  are  worked  much,  and,  to  effect  this,  they 
should  be  slacked  in  order  to  get  the  oil  well  between  the 
links.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the  most  essential 
matter  connected  with  it,  and  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
For  this  reason  great  care  and  watchfulness  must  be 
iestowed  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  good  material,  good 
welds  and,  what  is  so  essential,  ijroperly  formed  links, 
and  few  buyers  understand  what  cost  is  thus  entailed. 

The  diameter  of  sheaves  or  drums  should  not  be  less 
than  30  times  the  diameter  of  chain  iron  used. 

HoolvS  and  rings  should  lie  made  from  the  best  ham- 
mered iron  and  will  appear  clumsy  and  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  chain,  when  made  to  equal  its 
strength ;  for  instance,  a  hook  for  ?4-in.  chain  should  be 
made  from  2%-in.  iron  and  weigh  20  lb.,  and  the  riug,  if 
less  than  6  in.  in  diameter,  should  be  made  from  double 
the  size  of  iron  in  the  chain,  and  if  greater  in  diameter 
the  size  of  iron  must  exceed  this  proportion.  We  w'ould 
recommend  in  the  construction  of  hooks,  where  It  is 
i'.ossible,  that  the  shank  be  made  long  iu  order  to  avoid 
acute  angles,  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  hook 
without  risk  of  injury  to  the  hand  of  workman.  Chains 
for  hoisting  purposes  should  be  made  of  short  links  in 
order  to  wrap  snugly  around  drums  w-ithout  risk  of 
lending,  and  have  oval  sides,  so  that  when  the  chain 
surges  each  link  will  act  as  a  spring,  yielding  a  trifle. 


Among  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Indiana  Engineering  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
Denison  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  January  12,  13  and  14.  will 
be:  "Individual  Electrical  Drives  Applied  to  Textile 
Mills,"  C.  A.  Tripp.  Indianapolis ;  "  A  40-Foot  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Girder."  F.  A.  Kattman.  Brazil ;  "  The 
Use  of  Upsets  and  Loop-Eyes  on  Steel  Rods  in  Bridges," 
Malverd  A.  Howe,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute ;  "  The  New  McKinley  Bridge  Over  the  Mississippi 
River,"  J.  D.  Knapp,  Venice.  111. :  "  The  Manufacture  of 
Cement,"  C.  W.  Boynton.  Chicago. 


The  two-story  and  basement  addition,  70  x  110  ft., 
which  is  being  built  at  the  plant  of  the  Field  Force 
Pump  Company,  Elmira  Heights.  X.  1'..  is  practically 
completed,  and  new  machinery  is  being  installed. 
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Onuameintal  Castimigs  Made  in  Pennnainieinit  M©H^ 


Details  of  the  Practice  Developed  at  the  Dow  Wire  &  Iron  Works- 
the  Molds  and  the  Economies  of  Production 


-The  Mixture, 


BY    H.    HASTINQS    PBOBEBT.* 


The  production  of  high-class  work  lu  ijeriuanent  iron 
molds  in  connection  with  the  continuous  melting  process 
is  a  commercial  success.  In  the  past  three  years  the 
writer  has  been  investigating  permanent  cast  iron  molds 
for  high-class  gray  iron  castings,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  entirely  successful. 

Ornamental  Castings 

At  the  plant  of  the  tiow  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Louis- 
Tille,  Ky.,  ornamental  gray  iron  castings  are  now  made 
in  permanent  molds,  and  the  character  of  the  product  is 


the  unequal  thicknesses  of  the  castings  and  their  rapid 
cooling  around  the  bars,  has  been  successfully  overcome, 
and  ways  have  been  found  of  making  the  castings  tough, 
durable,  strong  and  soft  enough  to  machine. 

Separate  Castings  Cored 

Ornaments  are  also  being  cast  separately  and  cored 
out  the  exact  sizes  to  fit  the  members  or  bars  they  are 
intended  for.  They  leave  the  mold  perfectly  clean  and 
are  easily  drilled  and  tapped  for  fastening  them  into 
lilnce.     The  cores  are  made  from  soft  steel  bars  or  rods 


Fig.  1. — Ornamental  Gra.v  Iron  Castings  Made  in  Permanent  Molds. 


Fig.  2. — Cored  Castings  as  Made  in  Permanent  Molds. 


shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  first  experiments  were 
made  in  casting  ornaments,  such  as  are  fitted  on  wrought 
iron  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These  ornamental  parts 
are  separators,  buttons,  balls,  spear  points,  pickets, 
corner  pieces,  borders,  molding,  panel  pieces  which  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  work,  building 
materials  and  ornamental  iron  work.  The  casting  of 
these  ornaments  directly  on  the  particular  bar  or  mem- 
ber to  which  they  belong  is  a  large  saving  in  the  shop 
cost.  There  are  many  contracts  for  which  the  ornaments 
can  be  so  constructed  instead  of  separately  casting  them 
in  green  sand,  or  turning  them  in  the  lathe  out  of  a 
solid  bar,  with  the  additional  work  of  filing,  fitting,  drill- 
ing and  tapping,  or  pinning  them  separately  on  to  their 
imUrJdual  members,  which  Is  a  longer  and  much  more 
costly  process.  The  possible  cracking  open  of  these 
castings  when  shrinking,  in  cooling  on  the  wrought 
bars,  owing  to  the  different  natures  of  the  two  metals, 

•  Superintendent  Dow  Wire  &  Iron    Works,  Louisville.  Ky. 


for  the  small  castings,  and  cast  iron  cores  are  used  for 
the  larger  castings.  In  Fig.  2  the  ornaments  a.  6  and  c 
are  cored  with  wrought  cores,  and  the  ornaments  d  and  c 
are  cored  with  cast  iron  cores.  The  castings  /,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  are  parts  of  grinding  machines,  for  grinding 
corn,  coffee,  spices.  &c.  These  for  years  have  been  gen- 
erally known  as  "  chilled  burrs  for  grinding "'  and  have 
been  made  more  hard  than  tough — really  too  hard,  and 
not  tough  enough  to  prevent  their  chipping  and  spawling 
off  when  in  use  in  grinding.  They  are  successfully  made 
in  iron  molds,  with  the  teeth  in  their  grinding  surfaces 
clear,  sharp,  tough  and  strong,  their  hardness  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  wear  in  reasonaVile  time,  as  the  quality 
of  these  or  any  other  castings  can  be  regulated  to  any 
degree  of  hardness  or  toughness  required  when  casting 
them  in  iron  molds. 

Ornamental  Balusters 

In  Fig.  3,  g,  7i,  i  and  ;,  are  cast  iron  fluted  balusters  of 
Greek  resign,  made  in  a  permanent  mold  for  the  main 
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stairway  in  a  new  office  building  for  the  Louisville  Water 
Worlis  Company.  There  were  only  250  balusters  to 
make  for  this  special  job,  so  the  price  of  the  mold  had 
to  be  considered,  as  in  all  probability  it  would  not  be 
needed  a  second  time.  To  build  the  mold  large  to  over- 
come possible  hard  castings,  meant  considerable  expense 
for  so  small  a  number  of  castings.  So  it  was  designed 
and  made  to  weigh  294  lb.  The  ratio  of  weight  of  mold 
to  castings  was  21  to  1,  as  the  balusters  average  14  lb. 
each.  The  mold  was  made  in  four  parts.  The  sides 
were  hinged  to  the  bottom,  with  the  top  movable,  and 
the  whole  mounted  on  a  temporary  frame  trunnioned  on 
stanchions  set  into  the  foundry  floor. 

Owing  to  the  different  angles  or  pitch  in  the  sections 


ladles  were  used,  pouriug  the  mold  at  both  ends  at  the 
same  time. 

Overcoming  Hardness 

As  the  balusters  had  to  be  drilled  and  tapped  at  the 
ends  for  the  connecting  screws  to  the  hard  railing  (Fig. 
5)  they  had  to  be  soft  enough  to  machine.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  making  a  soaking  pit  in  the  foundry  floor 
close  to  the  molding  frame.  The  pit  was  made  about 
2  ft.  C  in.  deep,  3  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  long.  It  was  lined 
with  one  thickness  of  fire  brick  and  fitted  with  a  No.  12 
gauge  sheet  iron  co\er.  When  the  balusters  were  poured 
they  were  quickly  taken  out  of  the  mold  at  a  liright 
cherry-red  heat  and  laid  flat,  one  upon  the  other,  in  the 


Fig.  3. —  (.\t  the  Left)   Ornaments  Cast  on  Wrought  Iron  Bars. —  (At  the  Right)  Cast  Iron  Fluted  Balusters. 


of  railing,  the  balusters  varied  in  length  from  2  ft.  2%  in. 
to  2  ft.  S  in.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  In  length 
they  were  all  cast  in  the  one  mold,  this  being  made  long 
enough  to  provide  for  adjusting  the  detachable  rake 
pieces  k,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p.  Fig.  4,  to  the  required  length  of  the 
balusters,  after  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  the 
shrinkage.  At  s  is  the  slotted  gauge  used  for  holding  the 
rake  piece  in  place  in  the  mold. 

Gates  and  Vents 

A  few  of  the  first  balusters  were  poured  on  end.  but 
this  was  not  a  success ;  the  castings  did  not  fill  out  in 
the  rakes,  and  the  fluted  body  was  seamed  or  segregated. 
The  mold  was  then  placed  horizontally  on  its  frame  with 
vents  and  gates  as  shown  at  t  and  r.  Fig.  4.  The  gates 
were  made  large,  being  bell-mouthed  on  top  so  as  to  give 
a  fair  sized  riser.  From  the  first  this  was  successful. 
The  sharp  edges  of  the  rakes  were  doubtful  at  first,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  expansion  of  molten  metal  crowded 
the  metal  up  into  the  extremely  sharp  knife  edges  of  the 
rake,  as  shown  at  g,  h,  i,  j.  Fig.  3. 

The  metal  was  poured  as  hot  as  possible.    Two  hand 


soaking  pit.  No  fuel  was  used :  all  the  heat  required  was 
supplied  by  the  hot  balusters  themselves,  excepting  a 
small  sprinkling  of  powdered  charcoal  between  the  layers. 
The  entire  mass  was  allowed  to  cool  down  together  and 
when  taken  out  the  product  was  found  to  be  tough,  easily 
machined  and  filed,  with  no  scale  and  as  clean  as  when 
the  pieces  left  the  mold.  The  molding  frame  and  pit 
being  close  together  permitted  the  man  operating  the 
mold  to  place  the  balusters  in  the  pit  without  any  addi- 
tional help.  The  cost  of  the  soaking  pit  was  quite  small, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  excellent.  The  castings 
were  not  twisted  or  warped  in  the  least. 

Character  of  the  Mixture 

The  cupola  charges  were  as  follows : 
250  lb.  Rockford  pig  iron. 
150  lb.  heavy  machinery  scrap. 
100  lb.  No.  2  foundry  pig. 


500  lb.  Total. 
Rockford  pig  is  fluid,  soft  and  carries  scrap.     It  runs 
2.25   to  2.75  per  cent,   silicon,  .015  to   .03  sulphur,   1.40 
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Fiff.  4. — The  Mold  on  Its  Frame,  with  Gates  aud    \  onts. — Detachable  Rake  Pieces. 


phosphorus  and  0.45  manganese.  The  analysis  of  the 
balusters  after  thej"  were  taken  from  the  mold  showed 
2.43  per  cent,  silicon.  0.(16  sulphur,  1.42  phosphorus,  COS 
manganese,  0.42  comliined  carbon  and  2.01  graphitic  car- 
bon.    The  fracture  showed  a  fine  close  grained  iron. 

The  hand  ladles  each  held  25  lb.  of  metal  and  to  this 
was  added  2\<2  oz.  of  SO  per  cent,  ferromaiiganese.  whicli 
was  well  stirred  and  skimmed  before  jiouring,  giving  the 
very  best  results.  The  iron  flowed  freely  and  filled  out 
Into  all  the  projections  and  undercuts  of  the  ornamental 
parts. 

Preparation  of  the  Molds 

All  permanent  iron  molds  should  be  jiroperly  pro- 
portioned to  prevent  them  warping,  twisting  and  opening 
at  the  joints.  To  prevent  the  castings  sticking  in  the 
molds  a  mi.^ture  of  graphite  and  machine  oil  should  be 
lightly  smeared  over  the  cavity,  but  put  on  freely  around 
the  gates.  Very  few  of  our  molds  are  machined  in  the 
cavities,  but  all  the  surfaces  and  the  joints  are  planed 
or  milled  smooth  and  true.  The  cavities  are  carefully 
cleaned  with  the  "  skin  "  left  on,  as  they  stand  up  to  the 
molten  metal  better.  However,  good  results  are  obtained 
with  the  molds  even  when  their  cavities  are  machined 
all  over.  Iron  molds  are  easily  made,  but  care  should 
be  taken  in  molding  them.  "We  use  a  strong,  tough, 
grained  iron,  with  a  facing  varying  in  strength  according 
to  the  size  of  the  mold  made. 

Output 

As  stated,  the  balusters  averaged  14  lb.  each,  and 
they  were  cast  at  the  rate  of  12  per  hour,  which  amounts 
to  16S0  lb,  of  castings  In  one  working  day  of  10  hours  in 
one  mold.  Considering  that  the  rake  pieces  had  to  be 
set  in  and  adjusted  to  make  the  various  lengths  required, 
and  considering  the  high  grade  class  of  work  when  made 
in  duplicate  and  in  large  quantities,  such  an  output  is  re- 
markable, and  made  at  the  lowest  possible  shop  cost.  If 
these  balusters  were  a  standard  product,  the  mold  would 
have  been  equipped  with  quick  locking  device  and  the 
rake  pieces  fitted  up  with  quick  acting  lever  attachments. 
On  small  castings  a  greater  output  can  be  produced,  and 
when  there  are  no  adjustments  or  changes  the  castings 
can  he  made  as  quickly  as  the  molds  are  poured  and 
emptied.  The  molds  and  cores  work  easier  and  better 
after  they  are  heated  up  by  the  first  few  castings  poured 
Into  them.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  molds  and 
cores  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  moisture.  The  cores 
work  best  when  slightly  smeared  over  with  the  graphite 
mixture. 

An  Interesting  fact  was  brought  out  when  at  first  try- 
ing to  pour  the  balusters  on  their  ends.  The  molten 
metal  in  falling  the  length  of  the  mold    (about  a  2-ft. 


drop),  slightly  wore  away  a  projection  on  the  head  or 
capital  of  the  balusters,  A  iiiece  of  Blue  Chip  tool  steel 
was  dovetailed  Into  this  jiart  and  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  we 
have  in  constant  daily  use  a  pair  of  permaneut  molds, 
in  which  are  made  castings  that  have  square  sharp 
cornered  rils,  raised  up  about  the  surface  of  the  easting. 
The  part  of  the  mold  that  forms  these  ribs  is  made  from 
Blue  Chip  steel,  as  cast  iron  will  not  stand  up  any  length 
of  time  on  the  square  sharp  corners,  and  so  far  the  Blue 
Chip  steel  is  the  best  material  we  have  yet  found. 

Cost  of  Molding 

All  the  labor  is  unskilled,  as  any  ordinary  workman 
can  be  taught  to  operate  the  molds  in  a  few  hours,  and 
on  some  small  plain  molds  without  cores  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  castings  require  no  tumbling  or  cleaning,  ex- 
cepting that  around  the  gate  ends  these  are  sometimes 
slightly  scaled  and  need  cleaning  occasionally.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  skilled  workmen  and  keeping  them 
satisfied  is  eliminated.     I'nskilled  labor  is  easier  to  get 


Fig.  5. — Section  of  Railing  with  Ornamental  Balusters  Connected 
to  Channel  Ear  tor  Mahogany  Hand  Rail  and  to  Plat 
Bar  to  Connect  with  Stringer. 
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aud  control,  and  in  most  cases  more  effective,  wtien  given 
a  regular  job  or  niacliiue,  with  opportunities  of  promo- 
tion ahead. 

Tliere  is  tlie  saving  of  flasljs,  sands  and  facings,  witli 
tlie  labor  of  handling  them,  besides  the  cost  of  repairs 
ou  flasks,  core  boxes,  fallow  boards,  molding  machines, 
expense  of  core  ovens,  core  making,  &c.  On  most  of  our 
work  a  master  pattern  is  made  with  double  shrinkage 
allowed.  From  this  is  made  a  plaster  pattern  and  from 
the  plaster  pattern  the  permanent  mold  is  molded.  There 
is  but  slight  wear  on  these  patterns.  That  for  the  balus- 
ters was  modeled  ou  one  quarter  or  side  only,  the  other 
three  quarters  were  plain,  so  the  cost  of  making  the 
master  and  the  plaster  cast  patterns  amounted  to  little, 
considering  the  high  class  work  made.  Fine  thin  castings 
and  castings  of  a  superior  nature  are  made  by  this  proc- 
ess. The  range  and  possibilities  of  the  permanent  iron 
mold  in  connection  with  continuous  melting  in  the  cupola 
are  tremendous.  It  has  proved  to  me  a  commercial  suc- 
cess and  in  the  near  future  will  result  in  some  very 
great  changes  in  the  present  foundry  practice  and  meth- 
ods, especially  for  duplicate- work  on  large  quantities,  as 
thousands  of  castings  can  be  made  in  a  single  mold.  The 
cost  of  the  mold  is  little,  considering  the  tonnage  that 


It  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of  Barrett's  automatic  lever 
jacks.  Duff  ball  bearing  screw  jacks,  Duff-Bethlehem 
forged  steel  hydraulic  jacks,  geared  ratchet  lever  jacks, 
automobile  and  motor  truck  jacks,  telescope  screw  jacks, 
oil  well  jacks,  pipe  forcing  jacks,  motor  armature  lifts, 
traversing  bases.  &c. 


Herrick  Rotary  Engine   Tests 


In  a  description  of  the  .rotary  engine  invented  by 
Gerardus  P.  Herrick  and  controlled  by  the  Herrick  En- 
gine Company,  74  Broadway,  New  York  City,  which 
appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  June  2,  1910.  an  account  was 
given  of  tests  ou  a  siugle  cylinder  pattern  of  the  engine 
of  about  26  hp.  Since  that  time  a  double  piston  type 
Herrick  balanced  rotary  engine  has  been  built  of  100  hp. 
capacity  and  tested  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  X.  J.,  by  Prof.  Frederick  L.  Pryor. 
The  new  engine  differs  from  the  earlier  one  not  only  in 
being  larger,  but  in  having  two  rotors,  or  revolving 
pistons,  geared  together  so  that  their  combined  power  is 
taken  from  one  shaft.  The  action  is  similar  to  the 
earlier  engine  and  the  two  pistons  are  served  by  a  single 


Fig.  6. — Dismounted  Molds. 


can  be  turned  out  on  regular  standard  lines  of  work ; 
in  fact,  the  mold  cost  would  only  amount  to  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  the  castings  made. 


Another  Duff  Jack  Improvement 

A  ])atent  granted  December  6  to  Charles  H.  Hylander 
for  an  improvement  on  jacks  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Duff  Mfg.  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  of  the  leading 
makers  of  jacks  In  the  country.  Mr.  Hylander,  who  is  a 
designing  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  per- 
fected a  novel  device  for  the  improvement  of  lifting 
jacks  of  the  trip  pattern.  It  prevents  the  trip  lever 
from  dropping  in  and  releasing  the  raise  bar  before  It  is 
desired.  Other  patents,  applied  for  by  the  company, 
now  pending  in  the  Patent  OfHce,  cover  other  improve- 
ments in  its  various  jacks. 

The  standard  type  of  Duff  trip  jack  has  a  lifting 
capacity  of  10  tons.  The  leverage  is  compound,  double 
acting,  lifting  the  load  half  a  notch  on  both  upward  and 
downward  strokes.  The  load  can  be  instantly  dropped 
from  any  elevation  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  This  is 
possible  because  of  the  trip  lever.  While  the  jacks  are 
in  great  demand  and  are  of  the  highest  type,  the  manu- 
facturer desired  to  make  them  even  safer  and  more  de- 
pendable, and  the  Hylander  device  was  perfected  and 
patented.  Attached  to  the  trip  lever  it  prevents  it  from 
dropping  back,  so  that  the  operator  has  absolute  control 
of  the  jack  and  the  load  it  Is  lifting  all  times.  The  trip 
jack  is  especially  valuable  in  track  work,  although 
adaptable  in  many  other  ways.  It  has  many  features 
and  has  numerous  types. 

The  Duff  Company  manufactures  every  kiud  of  lifting 
jack  used  in  any  business.  Almost  30  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  development  and  manufacture  of  jacks. 


valve  chamber.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  main  feature 
of  the  Herrick  engine  is  the  balancing  of  the  rotor  by 
steam  admitted  under  it,  so  that  there  is  no  unbalanced 
thrust  on  the  shaft  in  the  first  half  of  the  stroke  while 
the  working  pressure  is  on  one  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  best  steam  consumption  obtained  with  the  20-hp. 
engine  running  uoncondensing  and  supplied  with  steam 
at  145  lb.  was  50.7  lb.  per  horsepower  per  hour  and  when 
exhausting  into  a  vacuum  of  19.52  in.  with  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  115.2  lb.  the  steam  consumption  was  44.2  lb. 

The  100-hp.  double  piston  engine  has  lately  been 
tested  driving  a  75-kw.  120-voIt  direct  current  Allis- 
Chalmers  generator.  The  engine  is  rated  at  100  hp.  at 
a  speed  of  about  SOO  rev.  per  miu.  when  operating  with 
dry  steam  at  110-lb.  pressure  and  with  a  free  atmos- 
pheric exhaust.  In  the  tests  the  conditions  nearest  to 
these  were :  Steam  pressure,  116.1  lb. ;  speed,  815  rev. 
per  min. ;  brake  horsepower,  114.9,  at  which  the  steam 
consumption  per  horsepower-hour  was  3S.4  lb.  The  low- 
est consumption  was  obtained  with  a  steam  pressure  of 
106.5  lb.,  a  vacuum  of  20.9  in.,  a  speed  of  816  rev.  per 
min.,  and  a  brake-horsepower  of  128,  at  which  the  steam 
consumption  was  .32.4  lb.  per  horsepower  per  hour.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  about  25  per  cent,  overload,  accord- 
ing to  the  rated  capacitj-.  The  efficiency  of  the  engine 
Increased  from  its  smallest  to  its  highest  capacity.  When 
operated  at  about  half  capacity,  or  52.1  brake-horsepower, 
the  steam  consumption,  running  uoncondensing,  was  .50.1 
lb.  per  horsepower  per  hour.  At  85.3  hp..  somewhat  over 
three-quarters  load,  the  consumption  was  41.6  lb.,  when 
running  noncondensiug. 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  Herrick 
Engine  Company  expects  to  complete  arrangements  for 
manufacturing  the  engine  and  is  now  ready  to  negotiate 
with  engine  builders  with  regard  to  rights  to  its  use. 
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Layout,  Construction  and  Disposition  of  Equipment  in  a  Customs  Foundry,  Designed  to 

Secure  a  Maximum  Economy  in  Manufacture 


BY    "KEiTJMTJB." 


Often  one  reads  of  a  new  malleable  foundry.  "  up  to 
date  in  construction  and  fully  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  and  labor  saving  devices."  But  a  visit  to  the 
plant  will  almost  invariably  reveal  the  old  "  rutty  "  con- 
struction and  antiquated  machinery.  Where  we  usually 
And  the  best  equipment  is  in  the  old  plants  of  poor  con- 
struction and  arrangement.  Of  course  all  will  not  agree 
with  the  following  plans  and  suggestions  for  a  customs 
malleable  foundry,  but  such  a  one,  while  the  initial  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  is  greater,  will  economize 
on  labor  sufficiently  to  easily  pay  interest  on  any  extra 
outlay.     Moreover,   the  company  building   it  will   be  in 


and  handled  so  that  from  the  raw  to  the  finished  product 
is  a  continuous  and  forward  movement,  there  being  no 
unnecessary  handlings  and  no  "  going  and  coming  bacli."' 
For  a  one  furnace  plant,  with  sufficient  molding  space 
to  take  care  of  two,  the  foundry  proper  is  120  ft.  wide 
by  300  ft.  long,  commanded  by  an  electric  traveling  crane, 
70-ft.  span,  10  tons  capacity.  This  building  is  paralleled 
by  the  railroad  siding,  along  which  should  be  plenty  of 
space  for  yard  storage.  One  end  of  the  foundry,  shown 
by  dotted  line,  may  be  closed  up  only  temporarily,  there- 
by readily  permitting  extension.  The  annealing  room  is 
the  wing  of  the  L,  95  ft.  wide  and  120  ft.  long,  controlled 
by  an  electric  traveling  crane  of  70-ft.  span,  5  tons  ca- 
pacity. A  railroad  siding  should  also  run  close  to  this 
building.  Until  a  sufficient  volume  of  business  warrants 
the  erection  of  a  separate  shipping  room,  as  shown,  all 
shipping  can  be  done  from  the  end  of  the  annealing  room. 
The  core  building  is  located  within  the  L.    It  is  50  ft. 


General  -Vrrangement  of  a  Proposed  Malleable  Foundry  Aiming  at  Maximum  Economy  in  Handling  and  Manufacturing. 


position  to  secure  and  care  for  a  larger  volume  of  busi- 
ness, because  of  lower  cost  of  manufacture  and  a  better 
finished  product. 

There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  old  wooden 
structures,  and  no  foundry  should  be  built  of  anything 
but  steel  frame  work.  This  gives  a  plant  indestructible 
by  wear  or  fire  and  is  necessary  when  cranes  are  to  be 
installed.  The  roofs  should  be  of  matched  material  and 
a  good  heavy  ply  of  guaranteed  and  fireproof  composition 
roofing.  The  walls  of  the  foundry  should  be  at  least 
16  ft  The  roof  of  brick  for  the  first  4  ft,  and  the  re- 
mainder almost  solid  windows  if  molding  benches  are  to 
be  installed.  The  windows  should  be  of  wired  glass  set 
in  steel  sash ;  those  in  the  cupola  pivoted  to  swing.  All 
buildings  should  be  put  up  of  material  as  fireproof  as 
possible,  especially  the  power  plant  and  pattern  storage. 
two  vital  points  of  any  plant. 

General  Layout 

The  plant  is  laid  out.  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plan,  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  all  material  is  unloaded 


wide  by  70  ft.  long  and  two  stories.  The  mixing  of  sand, 
storing  of  material  and  stocking  of  cores  are  done  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  core  making  and  drying  on  the  upper,  an 
elevator  being  the  means  of  carrying  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  an  especially  good  arrangement  when  girl 
core  makers  are  employed,  insuring  privacy  for  them. 

The  pattern  making  and  pattern  storage  buildings  are 
located  as  shown,  each  of  absolutely  fireproof  construc- 
tion. In  many  plants  owning  and  using  patterns  for 
specialties  these  are  placed  each  night  on  rack  cars  and 
taken  into  the  storage  building.  The  power  plant  is  lo- 
cated at  the  end  of  the  foundry  building,  close  to  the  rail- 
road— I.  e.,  coal  supply^though  by  all  means  a  boiler 
should  be  attached  to  the  stack  of  the  melting  furnace 
and  the  waste  heat  there  utilized.  The  power  plant 
should  be  equipped  so  that  each  machine  or  each  set  of 
machines  is  controlled  individually  by  motors,  a  most 
profitable  and  sensible  arrangement 

The  office  is  located  near  the  shipping  end,  its  size 
and  arrangement  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  officers 
who  will  locate  there,  the  method  of  doing  business.  &c. 
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No  well  equipped  plant  should  lie  without  a  laboratory 
and  at  least  a  machine  for  transverse  and  deflection  tests. 
One  thing  of  importance  is  sand  storage  sheds.  These 
are  next  the  siding  and  parallel  the  foundry  building. 
They  should  be  large  enough  for  several  months"  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  sand,  fireclay  and  firebrick,  and  built 
substantially  enough  to  permit  of  being  heated  in  winter 
to  prevent  freezing. 

Equipment  and  Working  Space 

We  will  now  consider  the  arrangement  of  equipment 
and  working  space.  The  foundry  is  purposely  built  wide, 
10  allow  molding  stalls  along  each  side  and  a  double 
row  down  the  center,  on  the  far  side  of  the  melting  fur- 
nace from  the  standpoint  of  the  annealing  room.  This 
will  make  each  floor  25  ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  wide  (this 
width  preferred  when  casting  only  once  a  day),  with  a 
10-ft.  gangway. 

The  center  benches  are  omitted  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  furnace  and  that  space  used  for  floor  molding, 
heaviest  work  nearer  the  annealing  room.  The  melting 
furnace  is  situated  about  130  ft.  from  the  permanently 
closed  end  of  the  foundry  and  far  enough  iu  the  shop  to 
be  controlled  by  the  crane,  and  with  a  door  from  the 
stock  yard  near  it. 

The  hard  iron  tumblers,  in  a  single  file  at  A,  are  so 
built  as  to  enmesh  singly  and  connected  with  a  dust  ar- 
rester. The  dust  arrester  is  put  in  a  dead  space  near 
both  hard  and  soft  tumblers,  a  good  place  being  about 
6  ft.  above  the  floor  at  B.  At  C  are  the  hard  iron  sort- 
ing benches,  and  here  is  one  place  usually  considered  so 
unimportant  in  a  shop  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
But  the  benches  should  be  raised,  with  a  series  of  chutes 
at  the  back  end.  The  sorter  throws  the  castings  and 
scrap  into  the  proper  chutes  and  spends  no  time  or  energy 
turning  to  the  side  or  completely  around.  The  chute 
leads  to  a  barrel  or  a  bos  with  lugs  and  is  taken  away  by 
the  foreman  or  price  checker,  so  that  the  sorter  can 
be  kept  busy  all  the  time.  The  writer  has  seen  one  sorter 
with  such  an  arrangement  take  the  place  of  three  under 
the  old  method. 

The  packing  of  castings  for  annealing  is  done  in  front 
of  the  oven  to  be  charged,  an  advantage  of  the  wide  an- 
nealing room.  The  ovens,  four  in  a  battery,  have  their 
charging  ends  under  the  control  of  the  5-ton  electric 
crane.  The  soft  iron  rattlers  are  located  opposite  the 
ovens  at  D,  arranged  similar  to  the  hard  iron  file,  and 
the  sorting  is  done  as  in  hard  iron  on  benches  at  E.  At 
F  can  be  located  a  straightening  and  test  machine,  small 
drill,  &c.  The  grinding  Is  done  at  G  and  the  sorting  and 
shipping  at  H. 

For  all  work  requiring  sharp  edges  or  to  be  plated, 
tinned,  japanned  or  galvanized,  a  sand  blast  tumbler  of 
approved  type  should  be  installed,  and  the  finish  thus  ob- 
tained will  secure  a  sufficiently  higher  price  to  more 
than  pay  for  the  equipment. 

How  the  Economies  Work  Out 

We  will  now  follow  the  actual  making  of  castings  to 
learn  the  benefits  of  costly  equipment,  and  the  reasons 
for  location  of  machinery.  &c.  Through  each  door  runs 
an  industrial  truck  operating  throughout  the  stock  yard. 
To  set  on  small  cars  are  iron  bodies  of  1  ton  coal  capac- 
ity, with  one  hinged  dropping  side ;  also  heavy  flat  bodies 
of  5  tons  pig  Iron  capacity.  In  the  iron  car  is  shoveled 
a  quantity  of  molding  sand.  It  is  pushed  into  the  build- 
lug  far  enough  to  permit  the  crane  to  pick  it  up,  then 
distributed  to  the  points  desired.  So  all  sand,  fireclay. 
&C.,  are  handled. 

The  pig  iron  is  loaded  on  the  buggies,  run  on  a  scale 
and  set  on  the  furnace  by  the  crane.  The  sprues,  having 
been  collected  from  the  ends  of  molding  floors  and  taken 
to  their  tumblers  by  the  crane,  are  dumped  into  the  fur- 
nace by  the  crane.  This  manner  of  charging  can  be 
completed  in  10  mm.  by  the  furnace  labor  alone,  and 
thereby  does  away  with  the  10  to  20  chargers  and  their 
half  hour's  time.  All  bungs,  too,  are  handled  by  the 
crane.  The  coal  for  the  melting  furnace  is  brought  in 
1  ton  at  a  time,  weighed  and  set  on  the  horses,  so  that 
the  fireman  shovels  direct  from  it,  the  side  having  been 


droppe<l.  into  the  furnace,  a  great  saving  in  space  aro:iQ<l 
a  spot  always  too  crowded. 

The  fuel  for  the  power  house  and  the  annealing  o>-ens 
is  unloaded,  so  that  it  is  practically  ready  to  be  fired,  and 
no  handling  at  these  points  is  required. 

The  sand  for  the  coreroom  is  taken  by  track  and  crane 
in  the  large  buckets,  so  that  the  labor  is  very  little  on 
this  item. 

After  pouring,  the  castings  are  knocked  from  the 
gates  into  piles  at  the  end  of  the  floors.  But  now,  in- 
stead of  a  wheelbarrow  or  tale  boxes,  again  the  crane 
comes  into  use.  A  box  about  14  in.  deep  by  4  x  6  ft. 
of  good,  stout  lumber,  is  carried  to  the  pile  of  castings 
and  the  latter  are  forked  into  it.  So  they  (and  the  sprue 
mentioned  before,  which  is  cleaned  as  castings)  -are  car- 
ried to  the  rattlers  lone  box  having  the  capacity  of  a 
tumbler)  and  emptied  in  direct.  The  wooden  box  is 
Iilaced  beneath  the  mill  and  when  the  castings  are 
cleaned  they  are  dumped  into  it.  The  box  is  lifted  by 
the  crane  and  taken  to  C,  where  Its  contents  are  dumped 
on  the  benches.  When  sorted,  chipped  and  counted  or 
weighed  they  are  taken  in  their  containers  to  the  pack- 
ing floor.  Here  the  pot  bottoms  have  been  placed  in 
I)osition  by  the  crane.  Now  the  first  pots  are  brought 
from  the  pile  at  the  end  of  the  ovens  or  a  newly  dumped 
pile  by  the  crane,  and  the  packing  goes  on.  When  ready 
to  load  into  the  oven  the  pots,  three  and  four  high,  are 
carried  to  the  front,  whence  they  are  put  in  place  by 
means  of  a  steam  truck  or  a  specially  designed  hand 
truck,  which  can  be  run  by  three  men.  The  oven  door 
is  of  steel  frame,  lined  with  firebrick;  It  Is  set  in  place 
by  the  crane,  daubed  up,  and  the  oven  fired.  It  is  really 
deserted  looking  in  such  an  equipped  annealing  room,  for 
so  few  laborers  can  handle  the  work  ordinarily  requiring 
many. 

When  annealed  the  pots  are  set  out  to  be  dumpetl  in 
the  same  manner  as  put  in,  in  front  of  D.  The  pots  are 
lifted  off  the  bottoms  by  chains,  castings  knocked  out  and 
the  pots  at  once  taken  to  be  refilled  or  to  the  storage 
pile.  The  castings  are  forked  direct  into  the  tumblers 
and  when  cleaned  are  dumped  into  boxes  and  taken  to 
E.  Thus  practically  endeth  the  trip  of  the  material- 
short  and  quick? 

The  cores  are  stacked  in  the  first  floor,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  doorway,  and  loaded  on  racks  set  on  a 
car.  A  large  number  of  trays  can  then  be  carried  at 
once  into  the  foundry  and  distributed  there,  by  hand  or 
trolley.  The  core  benches  are  set  against  the  walls,  in 
which  are  suflicient  windows  to  give  a  good  light. 
Provision  for    Additions 

The  plant  thus  outlined  can  be  added  on  to  until 
finally  the  foundry  occupies  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square  and  the  annealing  room  the  fourth.  Hence  the 
need  for  a  separate  shipping  room.  The  coreroom  is  in 
the  center  of  the  foundry:  the  supplies  can  all  be  han- 
dled economically,  and  the  shop  is— that  important  de- 
sideratum— a  unit. 

One  point  to  be  emphasized  is  to  build  with  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air  and  suitable  lavatories  and 
hygienic  conditions  for  all  employed;  also  to  install  a 
heating  system.  These  all  mean  expense,  but  the  Ann 
will  benefit  by  greater  outputs  from  the  employees,  whose 
health  is  not  broken  by  dust  and  darkness ;  by  saving  the 
losses  due  to  ruined  work  done  in  shadows,  and.  finally, 
by  having  a  satisfied,  steady  and  loyal  organization. 

♦  »  » 

The  British  Government  has  just  placed  a  contract 
with  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  for 
building  complete,  including  armor  plate  and  armament, 
one  dreadnought  battleship,  which  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  of  the  battleships  in  the  British 
navy.  The  cost  will  exceed  $10,000,000.  The  displace- 
ment will  be  24,000  tons  and  the  engines  will  probably 
be  of  not  less  tlian  27.000  hp.  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.. 
Ltd..  have  a  branch  in  New  York  at  34  Cliff  street,  where 
they  carry  a  complete  stock  of  high  speed,  carbon  and 
automobile  steels. 


The  Screw  Machine  Products  Corporation,  Providence. 
H.  I.,  will  open  a  branch  office  in  Detroit,  Mich..  Janunry 
9.  John  J.  Flaharty.  hitherto  at  Providence,  Is  to  rejire- 
seiit  the  company  as  manager  of  the  Western  office. 
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The  One  Great  Need   of  the   Industry— A   Summary  of  Foundry  Cost  Elements  with 

Illustrations  of  Their  Application 


BY    ELLSWORTH    ii.    TAYI.OB. 


In  presenting  this  subject  for  discussion  I  do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  foundrymen  do  not  linow 
their  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  looli  into  the  inside  worlcings  of  a  sutflcient  num- 
ber of  foundries  in  several  sections  of  the  country  to  be 
able  to  say  that  our  foundrymen  as  a  rule  certainly  do 
know  their  business,  speaking  solely  of  their  ability  to 
produce  good  castings. 

But  in  every  business  proposition  there  is  something 
else  to  be  considered  besides  the  ability  to  produce  a  good 
article,  and  that  is  the  ability  to  market  the  good  article 
at  a  profit.  To  accomplish  this  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  fouudryman  must  have  adequate  knowledge 
of  sound  business  methods.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  there  is  no  other  one  thing  which  causes  more 
ine(]ualities  in  the  status  of  different  foundries  than  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  "  sound  business  methods." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  publicity  the  subject  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past  few  years,  and  I  know  foundrymen  as 
a  body  have  given  and  are  giving  the  matter  their  seri- 
ous attention.  But  It  is  hard  for  many  of  us  to  get  out 
of  a  rut;  and  usually  something  has  to  give  us  a  good 
hard  jolt  before  we  force  ourselves  to  adin^t  measures 
which  we  have  felt  for  a  long  time  would  be  good  for  us. 

A  Hereditary  Industry 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  is  exemplified  in 
the  foundry  industry.  Until  within  a  very  few  years 
many  were  in  it  through  inheritance.  Information  of 
the  trade  was  passed  along  from  father  to  son  for  gen- 
eration after  generation.  Outsiders  were  not  received 
with  open  arms.  In  his  training  the  son,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  father,  was  taught  practical  things.  He  learned 
how  to  use  his  hands,  to  mix  sand,  to  make  a  mold,  to 
melt  pig  iron  and  to  make  a  good  casting,  many  times 
with  practically  loose  boards  for  a  pattern.  Thus 
throughout  his  apprenticeship  his  attention  was  directed 
to  physical  things,  and  he  learned  to  master  the  materials 
nature  gave  us  for  making  castings— those  elements 
which  he  could  see  and  grasp  with  his  hands.  This,  then, 
was  the  foundryman's  world,  his  education  and  primarily 
his  business.  And  beyond  this  line  he  had  very  little 
opportunity  or  desire  to  roam. 

The  Old  Way  of  Making  Prices 

When  It  came  to  making  a  sale  or  putting  in  a  bid 
for  business  he  lived  up  to  his  training ;  and  in  deciding 
on  the  selling  price  he  used  those  things  which  he  could 
see  and  grasp  with  his  hands.  He  knew  approximately 
how  long  it  would  take  to  make  the  mold,  what  he  had 
paid  for  his  pig  iron  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  items 
which  he  could  see.  He  added  these  amounts  together, 
and  then  he  hesitated,  because  he  had  reached  the  divid- 
ing line  between  those  elements  in  the  business  which  he 
could  see  and  grasp  and  those  which  he  knew  existed 
and  must  be  considered,  but  which  his  training  had  never 
taught  him  how  to  grasp  with  his  hands  and  hold  right 
up  before  his  eyes.  And  then  he  did  what  any  other 
mortal  man  would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
added  to  the  cost  of  those  elements  which  he  could  see, 
some  arbitrary  amount  which  he  hoped  would  cover  the 
items  he  was  unable  to  grasp,  and  give  him  a  profit.  Or 
perhaps  he  was  told  that  Smith  would  make  the  casting 
for  3  cents  a  pound.  So  he  said :  "  All  right,  if  Smith 
can  make  the  casting  for  3  cents  a  pound  I  guess  I  can. 
Give  me  the  order." 

This  was  the  situation  for  years.     The  men   in   the 
foundry  industry  who  knew  how  to  produce  good  cast- 


ings formed  a  sort  of  close  corporation  to  see  that  no 
outsiders  should  get  the  information,  and  then  turned 
around  and  sold  their  good  product  at  practically  what- 
ever they  could  get  for  it. 

Finally,  the  great  growth  in  the  machine  shops  and 
mills  of  the  country  forced  the  shop  man  either  to  build 
his  own  foundry  or  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  foundries  already  established.  In  this  way  men 
were  brought  into  the  foundry  industry  who  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  selling  goods  at  any  price  they  could  get 
for  them.  They  wanted  information  as  to  the  soundness 
of  an  investment  in  the  foundry  industry ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of  foundry- 
men  had  very  little  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
directly  affect  the  financial  end  of  the  business,  and  were 
making  prices  which  not  only  endangered  the  prosperity 
of  their  particular  properties,  but  also  the  livelihood  of 
every  other  fouudryman  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

An  Educational  Influence 

After  a  time,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  need,  there  sailed 
into  view  on  the  horizon  a  staunch  little  craft  with  the 
name  "  American  Foundrymen's  Association "  written 
across  her  bows  and  the  flags  of  publicity  and  knowledge 
floating  from  her  masthead.  As  a  result  of  the  advent 
of  this  little  ship,  the  foundry  industry  has  been  greatly 
benefited.  Among  other  things  the  fouudryman  has  been 
compelled  to  give  attention  to  sound  business  methods, 
with  wbich  he  was  formerly  not  on  very  good  terms.  He 
has  learned  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  true  cost 
of  castings,  and  that  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  this  cost  may  be  reduced  to  tangible  form  and  held 
right  up  before  his  eyes  so  that  he  may  see  and  grasp 
them. 

But  In  spite  of  the  wide  publicity  which  this  phase 
of  the  subject  has  received  there  are  still  too  many 
foundrymen  who  are  taking  orders  at  any  price,  and  who 
stick  to  arbitrary  "  rule  of  thumb  "  methods  of  arriving 
at  it.  Down  in  their  hearts  they  know  these  methods 
are  wrong  or  inadequate,  but,  like  the  fouudryman  of 
old,  they  hesitate  when  they  reach  the  point  of  dealing 
with  those  elements  which  they  cannot  see  or  grasp,  or 
else  are  satisfied  to  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
these  elements  do  not  a  fleet  the  results. 

Losses  Stopped  by  Cost  Study 

If  I  could  do  so  consistently  I  would  like  to  give  here 
some  of  the  facts  which  have  developed  in  foundries 
where  all  the  elements  of  costs  have  been  reduced  to  con- 
crete figures  and  a  comparison  made  between  the  true 
costs  of  the  product  built  up  therefrom  and  the  old  costs, 
which  had  been  made  up  from  erroneous  or  distorted 
elements  or  by  some  clairvoyant  method.  However,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  every  ease  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  it  has  been  proved  that,  even  though  the 
foundry,  continuing  in  the  old  way,  might  have  made 
some  money  on  its  entire  year's  operations — and  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case  by  any  means — there  were 
certain  orders  or  period  contracts  on  which  it  was  stead- 
ily losing  money  in  amounts  running  from  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  dollars  annually.  In  many  instances  as 
soon  as  the  facts  were  incontrovertibly  established  it  has 
been  possible  to  reduce  the  losses  to  a  minimum  figure 
or  to  eliminate  them  altogether. 

Some  Modern  Instances 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  jobbing  fouudryman 
doing  a  fair  volume  of  business,  and  far-sighted  enough 
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to  see  there  is  likely  to  lie  a  great  demand  for  a  certain 
line  of  castings,  due  to  the  unprecedented  growth  of  a 
large  Industry.  Suppose  this  foundryman  should  go 
aliead  and  perfect  his  physical  processes  to  a  point  en- 
abling him  to  produce  the  line  in  time  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  his  product  from  the  standpoint  of  workman- 
ship and  quality  is  second  to  none.  Along  comes  the 
manufacturer  and  says :  "  Those  castings  are  beauties. 
I  want  some  of  the  same  kind.  How  much?"  "Four 
cents  a  pound,"  replies  the  foundryman.  basing  his  price 
on  misunderstood  cost  elements.  Then  he  takes  steps  to 
find  out  what  the  real  cost  factors  are  and  finds  that 
every  pound  of  those  beautiful  castings  actually  costs 
him  6  cents. 

Take  another  foundryman  who  has  the  chance  to  con- 
tract for  a  large  tonnage  over  an  extended  period,  and 
who  thinks  if  he  can  only  get  that  order  he  will  be  able 
to  add  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  his  profit.  He  is  not 
sure  of  his  elements  of  cost,  but  lands  the  business,  and 
later  on  finds  he  has  loaded  up  his  foundry  with  a  loss 
on  every  ton  that  goes  over  his  scales. 

Take  the  cafee  of  the  foundryman  who  has  a  reepre- 
sentative  number  of  customers.  Some  of  his  contracts 
are  made  on  a  flat  rate  for  the  entire  tonnage  sold ;  some 
on  a  variable  scale  according  to  weights  and  classes  of 
castings;  some  at  fi.'ted  amounts  for  individual  patterns, 
and  some  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  "  profit "  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  castings  produced.  Suppose  such  a 
foundryman  is  not  operating  his  property  in  accordance, 
with  sound  business  methods ;  suppose  he  does  not  know 
what  his  true  cost  elements  are  and  how  to  use  them : 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  him? 

Instances  like  these  make  a  man  stop  and  think,  and 
I  have  seen  enough  of  the  inside  workings  of  foundries 
to  know  that  many  a  good  casting  to-day  goes  over  the 
scales  for  which  the  foundryman  never  receives  the  true 
cost  of  production,  and  probably  never  will  until  he 
changes  his  business  methods.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  an 
owner  or  manager  will  rush  out  into  the  foundry  and 
tear  things  to  pieces  because  some  one  has  spoiled  a  cast- 
ing by  using  too  small  a  core,  and  then  will  go  back  to 
his  office  and  pat  himself  on  the  back  for  getting  an 
order  when  he  has  actually  charged  less  than  the  cast- 
ings cost?  'Which  is  the  more  culpable — to  lose  a  casting 
once  in  a  while  or  to  be  so  indifferent  to  true  cost  factors 
and  methods  that  it  is  only  a  stroke  of  luck  if  you  do 
not  hapi)en  to  sell  the  best  casting  ever  made  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production? 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  foundry 
owner  and  manager  to  know  what  his  castings  actually 
cost.  It  is  a  .duty  which  the  foundryman  owes  not  only 
to  himself  but  also  to  the  molders,  the  laborers  and  all 
others  whose  livelihood  and  welfare  depend  upon  the 
permanency  of  the  industry  of  which  he  is  the  responsi- 
ble head. 

Not  Red  Tape 

Perhaps  some  foundrymen  regard  sound  business 
methods  as  red  tape.  If  they  were  red  tape,  as  they  are 
not,  I  should  unhesitatingly  advise  foundrymen  to  go  in 
for  all  the  red  tape  they  can  get  their  hands  on.  If 
there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning,  it  is  much  better  to 
be  able  to  blame  the  catastrophe  on  red  tape  than  to  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  we  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sound  cost  methods  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  foundrymen.  When  once  we  get  to  know 
them  we  wonder  how  it  was  that  they  ever  escaped  our 
notice.  When  the  ordeal  of  a  formal  introduction  is 
over  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  earnest,  sincere,  efficient 
friends.  They  save  us  from  many  a  false  step,  and  they 
are  simple  and  direct.  They  can  be  understood  and 
grasped  by  the  average  intelligence  when  once  we  are 
put  on  the  right  track. 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  concern  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  foundry  business  installed  a  sound  cost 
system  which  made  each  department  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  The  methods  were  made  so  simple  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  clerk  in  the  establishment,  who  was  only 
indirectly   connected   with   the  installation,  to   elucidate 


them  in  a  magazine  article  as  a  sample  of  sound  practi- 
cal methods — the  same  as  if  he  had  conceived  the  scheme 
and  had  recommended  similar  methods  over  an  extended 
period. 

Elements  in  a  Sound  Cost  System 

Xow  let  us  give  attention  to  the  elements  of  sound 
foundry  cost  methods  themselves.  A  few  years  ago  our 
old  friend,  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  gave 
some  attention  to  these  matters,  deeming  them  of  vital 
importance  to  the  foundry  industry.  A  committee  com- 
posed of  men  representing  various  branches  of  the  indus- 
try met  together  and  as  a  result  a  formula  was  adopted 
setting  forth  in  proper  order  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  true  cost  of  a  casting,  and  showing  how 
the  facts  must  be  applied  if  a  foundryman  desires  to 
linow  what  he  is  doing.  Possibly  some  foundrymen  may 
be  helped  Dy  going  over  the  data,  and  I  will  accordingly 
repeat  herewith  the  recommendations  which  this  ocm- 
mittee  made,  combined  with  a  memorandum  which  was 
submitted  at  the  same  time: 

SUMMARY    OF    FOUXDBY    COST    ELEME.VTS. 

1.  Total  good  c.istings  produced. 

2.  Cost  of  metals  used. 
;!.  Cost  of  direct  labor. 

Molders. 

Molders*  helpers. 
.■Apprentices. 
Coremakers. 
Coremakers'  helpers. 

(And  all   similar  labor  capable  of  direct   charge   to  any 
particular  order  or  contract.) 

4.  Cost  of  indirect  items  divided  into — 

(a)  Burden  items  to  be  distributed  on  basis  of  weight  of  good 

castings  : 
Cupola  costF. 
Molding  supplies. 
Flask  costs. 
Yard  charges. 
Cleaning  cocts. 
Core  supplies  and  expense. 
(.And  all  items  of  a  similar  nature.) 

(b)  Burden  items  to  be  distributed  on  basis  of  cost  of  direct 

labor  in  a  casting ; 
Office  and  clerical  charges. 
Foremen.   &c. 

Miscellaneous  foundry  labor  and  expenses. 
Rent.  &c. 
(.\nd  all  items  of  a  similar  nature.) 

5.  Total   cost   of   output 

6.  Commercial  costs.     Selling  expenses  of  every  nature,  includ- 

ing advertising,  &c. 

7.  Gross  cost  of  output. 

8.  Net  cost  of  metals  used  per  pound  of  good  castings  (obtained 

by  dividing  item  2  by  item  Ij. 

9.  Burden   charge   to   be   distributed   to   individual    costs   on   a 

basis  of  per  pound  of  good  castings  (obtained  by  divid- 
ing item  ta  by  item  Ij. 
10.  Burden   charge   to   be  distributed   to   individual   costs   on   a 
basis  of  per  cent,  of  direct  labor   (obtained  by  dividmg 
item  4b  by  item  S). 

The  examples  given  in  this  schedule  illustrate  the 
classification  of  costs  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  foundries. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  foundryman  should 
know  and  use  these  elements  in  estimating  his  costs.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  in  some  instances  to  modify  the 
arrangement  to  meet  individual  foundry  conditions.  But 
all  sound  foundry  cost  methods  are  built  upon  the  ele- 
ments set  forth  in  this  schedule.  They  may  be  enlarged 
upon  or  subdivided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  most 
exacting  nature,  which  is  some  times  a  good  thing  to  do, 
but  in  any  event  the  correct  principles  are  there,  and 
that  is   the  essential  feature.  • 

Application  of  the  Cost  Schedule 

In  closing,  let  us  show  briefly  how  the  foundryman 
may  use  this  schedule.    Suppose  he  wants  to  know :' 

(a)  What  is  the  gross  cost  of  production?    See  items  5  and  7 

(b)  How  should  we  figure  the  cost  of  an  individual  casting' 
Multiply  the  weight  of  casting  by  item  8.  Get  the  cost  of  the 
direct  or  applied  labor  used  to  produce  the  casting.  Multiply 
the  weight  of  easting  by  item  9.  Multiply  the  direct  labor  by 
the  percentage  rate  obtained  by  Item  10.  The  total  of  these 
amounts  is  the  cost  of  the  casting  up  to  the  shippmg  office  door 
.\dd  the  proper  proportion  of  item  6. 

In  apportioning  the  commercial  cost  to  the  classes  into 
which  the  product  may  be  divided,  the  unit  of  distribu- 
tion should  be  made  up  on  a  basis  of  equity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  real  conditions  governing  the  sale  of 
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each  class,  such  as  the  amount  of  sales,  the  costs  up  to 
the  "  Commercial  Cost  Section,"  the  difficulty  in  making 
sales,  the  volume  of  advertising,  &c. 

The  total  is  the  gross  cost  of  the  casting. 

(c)  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  divide  the  production  Into  two 
or  more  classes;  say,  for  example,  "  lieavy  work"  and  "light 
work."  so  that  we  may  obtain  the  average  cost  of  these  classes 
without  getting  the  detail  co?t  of  each  casting.     Separate  Item 


1  into  "  heavy  work  "  and  "  light  work."  Keep  a  record  of 
amount  of  item  3  used  for  each  class.  Then  proceed  exactly  as 
outlined  for   (b). 

(d)  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  cost  of  Smith's  work, 
Jones'  work  and  Brown's  work,  to  find  out  which  is  the  most 
profitable,  and  without  getting  the  detail  cost  of  each  casting. 
Separate  item  1  according  to  customers.  Keep  a  record  of 
amount  of  item  3  used  for  each  customer.  Then  proceed  exactly 
as  outlinnd  for   1  b). 


Th©  Progress  ©ir    MecMaimicai   JDngninieeninig 

the   Foumdlry 

With  Special   Reference  to  the  "Continuous  Pouring"  or  "Mechanical   Handling" 
System — Some  Malleable  Foundry  Improvements 


BY    GEORGE    K.     HOOPER.* 


Such  progress  has  resulted  from  the  attention  given 
to  mechanical  engineering,  as  applied  to  foundry  necessi- 
ties, that  it  is  probable  that  few  large  foundries  are  now 
constructed  which  do  not  eml)ody  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor  in 
some  processes ;  and  practically  all  large  manufacturing 
concerns  are  remodeling  their  iron  foundries  for  opera- 
tion on  what  is  desiguate<i  the  continuous  pouring  or 
mechanical  handling  system.     At  the  risk  of  going  over 


and  from  a  pouring  iwint,  usually  at  or  near  the  cupola, 
coupled  with  which  conveying  is  sufficient  time  allowance 
for  cooling  to  enable  the  casting  to  be  shaken  out  with- 
out injury.  Means  are  also  furnished  for  shaking  out 
the  mold,  with  a  separation  of  sand,  easting  and  flask ; 
means  for  cleaning,  cooling  and  tempering  the  sand  and 
returning  it  then  to  the  molding  machines  or  floors; 
means  for  taking  the  flasks  back  to  the  molding  machines 
and  floors,  and  means  for  removing,  cooling  and  often  of 
mechanically  cleaning  the  castings. 

In  this  way  are  successfully  made  pipe  fittings  in 
both  gray  and  malleable  iron,  small  sanitary  ware,  valve 
bodies,  plow  shares,  radiator  loops  and  many  similar 
lilies  of  iron  castings ;  and  this  method  bids  fair  soon 
to  be  extended  to  brass  work,  such  as  car  journals,  while 
by  simple  modifications  of  it  are  made  car  wheels,  ingot 
molds,  soil  pipe  and  cast  iron  pipe. 

Two  arrangements  of  this  type  are  illustrated  in 
Figs.  1  and  2.  These  differ  in  the  following  particulars : 
Fig.  1  shows  all  of  the  operations  located  in  a  one-story 


Fig.  1. — -Vrrangement  of  a  One-Story  Continuous  Foundry  in   Which  the  Molds  .\re  Carried  to  the  Iron. 


old  ground,  I  will  say  that  this  system  comprises  the 
melting  and  pouring  of  iron  throughout  the  entire  work- 
ing day,  with  the  handling  of  sand,  molds,  flasks,  cores 
and  castings  by  means  of  conveying  machinei-y. 

The    "Continuous"    Foundry    in    Which    the    Molds    Are 
Carried  to  the  Iron 

The  continuous  foundry  has  embodied  itself  naturally 
in  two  types,  the  first  being  that  most  advantageously 
used  by  manufacturers  of  a  specialty  in  which  a  few 
standard  flasks  may  be  made  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
patterns  which  are  run,  and  the  second  and  later  de- 
velopment, that  in  which  a  large  number  of  flasks  01 
differing  size  are  necessary  and  the  eastings  produced 
vary  considerably  in  pattern  and  size. 

llie  development  of  the  fli*st  type,  or  that  in  which 
the  molds  are  carried  to  the  iron,  has  been  fairly  well 
standardized.     It  comprises  means  for  carrying  flasks  to 
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building,  the  product  being  so  bulky  and  heavy  that  it 
is  not  well  suited  to  handling  by  gravity  from  an  upper 
story  to  lower  floors.  Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement 
with  the  foundrj'  operations  on  the  second  story  of  a 
two-story  building.  The  product  is  such  that  it  may 
safely  drop  by  gravity  to  the  ground  floor  for  subsequent 
operations  and  storage,  and  the  saving  in  handling  off- 
sets profitably  the  excess  cost  of  a  ts^o-story  over  a  one- 
story  building.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  foundry  might, 
as  is  frequently  the  ease,  lie  placed  on  the  flpper  story 
of  a  building  of  sufficient  number  of  stories  to  suitably 
house  all  the  operations  required  by  the  product 

The  "Continuous"  Foundry  in  Which  the  Iron  Is  Carried 
to  the  Molds 
The  second  type,  or  that  in  which  the  iron  is  carried 
to  the  molds,  has  not  so  far  been  well  understood  as  a 
type  and  therefore  has  not  met  with  the  favor  which 
should  belong  to  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
it  without  suitable  study  of  its  requirements  and  Ilmita- 
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tions  and  there  has  been  consequent  disappointment  in 
results.  Such  a  foundry  comprises  molding  floors  suita- 
bly arranged  and  provided  with  overhead  travelers  for 
handling  large  and  heavy  flasks  and  castings;  tracks  for 


above,  the  serious  congestions  involved  in  making  mold- 
ing floors  too  narrow  for  the  work  and  in  having  pas- 
sages clogged  by  conflicting  currents  of  filled  and  empty 
ladles,  cores,  castings,  patterns  and  flasks. 

Pump  parts  and  transformer  cases  are  being  made 
in  this  way,  with  attempts  at  other  forms  of  casting.-, 
but   many  changes  are  necessai-y   in  this  type  before   :t 
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bringing  molten  iron  from  the  cupola  to  the  floors;  grat- 
ings in  the  floors  on  which  the  castings  may  be  shaken 
out.  and  means  for  collecting  the  shaken  out  sand  and 
returning  it  to  the  molders  or  molding  machines. 

This  type  of  foundry  has  not  yet  reached  its  best  de- 
velopment, and,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  constructed,  in- 
volves a  serious  cost  for  labor  and  overhead  cost  for 
building ;  but  it  is  a  meritorious  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  considerable  number  of  iron  foundries  of  this  tyije 
installed,  with  some  if  not  all  of  the  present  faults  cor- 
rected.   These  have  been,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 


LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  ON  LINE  B-B  ~ 

M:iking  Cupola   Malleable  Castings,  in  Which  the  Moids  Are  Carried  to  the  Iron. 


Fig.  3a. — Cross  Section  of  Carrier  Foundry  Shown  in  Fig.  3. 


realizes  all  of  the  advantages  which  belong  to  it.  Som'' 
of  the  changes  predicted  are :  Mechanical  handling  of 
sand  to  save  room  and  labor ;  different  proportions  of 
story  bight  to  make  much  otherwise  wasted  space  availa- 
ble, saving  thus  carriage,  labor  and  room ;  better  propor- 
tions of  molding  floors  and  gangways  to  prevent  conflict- 
ing currents  of  work  and  material,  and  sufficient  mechan- 
ical means  of  handling  full  and  empty  ladles  to  and 
from  the  floors.  An  Improved  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  which  is  a  design  recently  made  for  a  well-known 
concern. 

Future  progress  in  mechanical  engineering  in  the  gray 
iron  foundry  seems  to  lie  In  the  direction  now  being  suc- 
cessfully tested,  of  permanent  molds.  Here  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  and  metallurgist  combines  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  labor  and  cost  of  manufacture,  while  an  im- 
provement in  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  product 
results  as  well.  In  some  measure  this  change  in  physical 
characteristics  will  extend  the  field  of  the  gray  iron 
casting,  making  it  available  for  other  uses  where  pre- 
viously a  different  and  more  expensive  form  of  metal 
would  be  necessitated. 

Mechanical  Handling  in  Malleable  Foundries 

Xo  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  apply  either  of  the 
forms  of  the  continuous  foundry  to  the  production  of 
malleable  iron  as  melted  in  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  can  be  success- 
fully done  v\hen  the  furnaces  can  be  so  proiwrtioned  to 
the  work  that  the  heats  may  be  drawn  off  from  one  fur- 
nace after  another  with  a  fair  degree  of  continuity.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  at  mechanical  handling  in  the 
malleable  foundry   in   the  production   of  journal   boxp« 
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Fig.  .•;.— /i'li'i  ■'""3  Longitudina!  Section  of  a  Continuous  Foundry  in  Wliicii  the  Iron  Is  Cariiod  to  tb9  Molds.  ) 
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and  this  is  \Yorkiiig  out  slowly  to  so  reasonable  a  mea.s- 
ure  of  success  as  to  prove  the  attempt  warranted.  lu 
•'  cupola  malleable "  the  first  type  has  long  been  a  suc- 
cess. Fig.  2  showing  a  plant  already  operating  on  cupola 
malleable  castings,  and  many  such  plants  are  in  opera- 
tion on  pipe  fittings  with  others  projected. 

L.\1!GE    REVERBEKATORT   FURNACES. 

In  the  malleable  iron  foundry,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing progress  is  resulting  in  the  construction  of  larger 
furnaces,  so  that  a  reverberatory  furnace  holding  45 
tons  to  a  heat  is  now  a  practical  success,  and  can  be 
used  on  natural  draft  for  the  production  of  a  very 
"  high "  and  fluid  iron.  Mechanical  stoking  for  such  a 
furnace  is  a  great  need  which  has  not  yet  been  success- 


fully met.  since  to  bring  down  so  large  a  melt  requires 
about  the  maximum  physical  exertion  of  which  one  fire- 
man is  capable. 

Mechanical  charging  for  such  a  furnace  is  an  entire 
success,  it  being  now  possible  to  construct  so  wide  a 
"  bung  "  as  to  utilize  the  full  efiieiency  of  overhead  eranc-s 
and  reduce  the  time  and  work  of  opening  such  a  furnace 
to  a  minimum.  The  difiiculties  predicted  from  uneveu- 
ness  of  distribution  of  charge  due  to  mechanical  handling 
have  not  made  their  appearance.  The  wide  bung  also 
brings  a  small  economy  in  fuel,  the  nimiber  of  joints 
through  which  heat  may  escape  from  the  top  of  a  furnace 
the  narrow  bung.  Fig.  4  shows  a  design  of  wide  bung 
which  lias  been  in  successful  use  for  about  a  year. 
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I.'ig,  4._A  Design  of  Wide  "  Bung  "  for  30-Ton  Reverberatory    Furnace,  Facilitating  Mechanical  Charging. 
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Handling  so  large  a  quantity  of  melted  iron  away 
from  suth  a  hirnace  in  a  reasonable  time  is  a  problem 
which  also  has  been  satisfactorily  met.    A  tilting  spout, 


The  tilting  six)ut  is  also  applicable  to  the  open  hearth 
steel  foundry,  making  it  iwssible  to  draw  off  the  charge 
into  several  small  ladles  instead  of  one  large  one.     The 
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Fig.  5. — Tilting  Spout  for  Reverberator}-  and  Open  Hearth    Furnaces,  Facilitating  Rapid  Handling  of  Molten  Metal. 

shown    in    Fig.    5,    has    been    developed,    which    renders  strength   of  the   building   necessary   to   support   a    largt 

being  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  necessitated  by  ladle  crane  is  thereby  reduced,  and  the  time  of  pouring 

it  possible  to   drain  so  large  a   furnace  in   a   minimum  is  shortened,  as  this  operation  can  be  carried  on  from 

time,  this  spout  automatically  making  room  for  the  use  several  ladles  in.stead  of  one,  thereby  saving  the  "  teem- 


Fig.  6. — Arrangement  of  Continuous  Core  Ovens  and  Core  Muking  imd  Conveying  Plant. 


of  overhead  cranes  or  travelers  for  handling  ladles  and 
almost  entirely  preventing  "  spill."  while  it  interferes  in 
no  way  with  draining  the  furnace  of  slag,  &c.,  at  the 
end  of  the  melt.  Such  a  device  prevents  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  burning  of  the  iron  after  the  desired  tempera- 
ture and  composition  have  been  attained  in  the  furnace. 


ing  "  from  a  large  ladle  to  smaller  ones,  with  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time,  metal  and  temperature. 

BETTER   ANXEALIXG    FACILITIES. 

Further,  in  the  malleable  iron  foundry  we  now  have 
the  mechanical  handling  of  "  stacks  "  by  means  of  steatL 
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driven  charging  machines,  enabling  a  saving  not  only  in 
handling  cost  and  space,  but  as  well  enabling  the  size  of 
annealing   ovens   to    be    increased,    thus    further    saving 

space. 

The  mechanical  handling  of  annealing  scale  seems 
also  to  be  now  an  assured  success,  and  complete  systems 
have  been  developed  for  this  work,  comprehending  the 
catching  of  the  hot  scale  as  it  is  shaken  out  of  the  pots 
and  stacks,  removing  the  dust  and  dirt  from  it.  erushmg 
the  lumps  and  distributing  it  in  suitable  overhead  bins, 
whence  it  mav  flow  by  gravity  for  further  use  in  packing 
.astin.'s  The  old  annealing  room,  with  small  ovens, 
heaps  "of  scale  dust  and  heat,  is  practically  a  thing  of 

the  past. 

For  handling  the  heated  scale  a  new  tjT)e  of  conveyoi 
has  mide  its  appearance,  involving  no  moving  parts,  no 
axles  and  wheels,  no  sprockets  and  chain  and  no  buckets, 
promising  thus  a  minimum  of  maintenance  expense:  more- 
over, its  power  consumption  is  low. 

With  rhe  large  anne.iling  oven  has  come  the  genera- 
tion of  the  necessary  heat  by  means  of  pulverized  coal, 
and  this  system  may  be  accounted  a  success  for  this  pur- 
pose The  question  of  air  pressure  and  proper  fineness 
of  ule  pulverized  fuel  are  well  worked  out.  and  no  reason 
exists  why  this  system  should  not  be  widely  extended 

for  this  \\ork. 

For  the  steel  foundrv  the  mechanical  development  of 
the  small  converter  into  sectional  form  has  won  success 
rendering  this  device  available  for  a  greater  number  of 
heats  with  a  smaller  time  out  of  service  for  relining,  this 
assisting  as  well  to  reduce  plant  cost  by  rendering  dupli- 
cation of  converting  equipment  unnecessary. 
Continuous  Core  Making 

For  foundries  of  any  type  making  large  numbers  of 
.-ores  of  sizes  not  greater  than  can  be  easily  carried  by 
one  man  or  youth  there  is  available  the  core  carrying 
couvevor,  which  takes  green  cores  from  the  benches  to 
the  ovens,  and  thence,  after  cooking,  to  storage  racks  and 
washing  e<iuipmeut.  returning  then  the  empty  plates, 
driers  or  core  boxes  to  the  benches  for  further  use.  Such 
a  core  making  and  conveying  plant  is  shown  in  Figs.  6 
and  T.  Surprisingly  little  breakage  to  green  cores  results 
from  this  handling  and  the  economy  of  labor  is  great. 

With  *ueli  cnrrving  systems  are  used  continuous  ovens 
of  tvpes  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  The  first  of  these  is 
best'  adapted  to  the  use  of  waste  heat  from  annealing  or 
other  furnaces.  The  second  is  fired  directly  by  oil  or 
gas  as  best  serves.  The  second  type  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  no  machinery  in  the  heated  space,  and 
requires  no  power  to  drive ;  it  also  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  enabling  any  core  to  be  withdrawn  when  properly 
baked  saving  thus  in  time  and  coutrolliug  the  baking 
of  cores,  while  not  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  operation. 

The  Jarring  Type  of  Molding  Machine 

The  importance  of  the  molding  machine  to  the  foun- 
dry has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  study  given  to  the 
development  of  the  "  jarring  "  machine,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  type  by  the  studies  of  an  eminent 
mechanical  engineer.  He  has  produced  a  machine,  which 
in  addition  to  absorbing  all  of  its  energies  within  itself, 
has  also  increased  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  the  type. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  condition  of  the  mold 
made  upon  the  jarring  machine  Is  superior  to  and  more 
nearly   approaches  the   ideal   condition  of   a   sand   mold 


Fig.   S. — Continuous  Core  Oven  Adapted   to  the  Use   of  Waste 
Heat. 

than  that  produced  by  any   other  method  of  ramming; 

in  addition  to  this,  the  ramming  operation  is  more  quickly 

and  cheaply  performed  than  by  other  mechanical  methods. 

The  shockless  jarring  machine  gives   us  now   all  of 
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Fig.   0. — Continuous  Core  Oven,  Oil  or  Gas   Fired. 


these  efBcieuciei?  in  a  form  adapted  to  more  general  use 
tban  any  of  the  other  forms  upon  the  market,  and  with- 
out the  considerable  limitation  which  has  existed  with 
them  of  requiring  a  massive  foundation. 


The    E.    D.    Clapp    Mfg.    Company's    Im- 
provements 


The  E.  D.  Clapp  Mfg.  Company,  Auburn.  X.  T.,  one 
of  the  pioneer  drop-forging  concerns  of  the  country,  has 
recently  completed  a  series  of  comprehensive  improve- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  forging  prac- 
tice. The  company's  shops  are  located  in  the  western 
section  of  Auburn,  on  a  plot  of  land  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  whenever 
necessary.  At  present  they  occupy  over  2  acres  of  floor 
space. 

To  insure  thorough  ventilation  and  a  maximum  of 
light,  a  new  monitor  roof  has  been  added  to  the  forge 
shop,  equipped  with  Lovell  window  operators  furnished 
by  the  G.  Drouvg  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  A  number 
of  new.  heavy  drop  hammers,  designed  and  built  in  the 
company's  shops,  have  been  installed,  as  well  as  tn^o  new- 
geared  Bliss  presses  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
heavier  class  of  forgings.  A  Pels  heavy  armor  plate  bar 
cutter  for  heavy  round  and  square  stock,  supplementing 
two  alligator  and  one  guillotine  pattern  shears  now  in 
use,  completes  the  addition  to  the  forging  department.  A 
separate  concrete  and  brick  pickling  room  for  removing 
scale  from  forgings,  a  concrete  room  for  dies,  large  sheds 
for  bar  and  wire  stock  and  two  scrap  sheds  have  also 
been  erected. 

Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  finishing  de- 
partments, where  a  great  variety  of  drilling,  tapping, 
drawing,  swaging,  threading  and  milling  operations  is 
carried  on.  New  Excelsior  swaging  machines  and  thread 
rollers  have  been  installed,  as  well  as  a  second  Houser 
freight  and  passenger  elevator. 

A  General  Electric  high  voltage  motor  of  sufl5cient  ca- 
pacity to  drive  the  forge  shop,  and  connected  with  Niag- 
ara Falls  power,  insures  continuous  operation  of  the  ham- 
mers in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  in  the  company's  power 


plant.     Plans  are  now  being  made  for  completely  electri- 
fying the  plant  on  the  group  drive  system. 

This  company,  which  virtually  operates  three  depart- 
ments, devoted  respectively  to  the  carriage,  automobile 
and  general  manufacturing  trades,  is  entering  on  its 
forty-seventh  year  with  excellent  prospects,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  same  family  by  whom  it  was  founded 
in  1864.  the  officers  being  Delamer  E.  Clapp,  president  and 
general  manager :  William  S.  Lee,  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary, and  E.  Donaldson  Clapp,  treasurer  and  sales 
manager. 


Unique  Drawbridge  at  Portland,  Oregon 


One  of  the  most  interesting  structural  projects  of  the 
new  year  is  a  bridge  to  be  built  at  Portland,  Ore.,  across 
the  Willamette  River.  This  will  be  a  double  deck  bridge, 
the  upper  deck  carrying  a  highway  and  street  car  tracks, 
while  the  lower  deck  carries  the  tracks  of  the  Harriman 
railroad  lines.  The  bridge  will  require  SOOO  tons  of 
steel,  although  the  length  of  the  structure  proper  is  only 
ifOO  ft.  A  novel  feature  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lift 
span  to  permit  the  passage  of  shipping.  The  upper  deck 
is  high  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  practically  all 
shipping  except  full  rigged  sailing  vessels.  The  lower 
deck,  which  carries  the  railroad  tracks,  would  interfere 
with  shipping  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bridge  has 
been  designed  so  that  the  lower  deck  will  remain  raised 
at  all  times  except  when  it  is  lowered  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  passing  of  a  train.  It  is  raised  and 
lowered  without  disturbing  the  upper  deck.  When  a 
full  rigged  sailing  vessel  demands  passage,  the  entire 
draw  span,  carrying  both  the  upper  and  lower  decks, 
will  be  raised  on  towers  to  the  necessary  bight. 
By  this  unique  construction  the  deck  which  carries  the 
street  car  tracks  and  the  highway  will  be  raised  only  at 
long  Intervals,  thus  permitting  steady  use  of  the  bridge 
for  these  purposes.  The  lift  span  will  have  a  clear  open- 
ing of  206  ft. 

• »  '  » 

Belfont  Furnace,  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  which  has  been 
out  of  blast  for  repairs  since  July,  will  he  blown  in  this 
week. 
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Brass  Meltint^  Furnaces 


Varying    Adaptations    and    Efficiencies    of    the 
Five  Classes  Now  in  Use 


By   \V.    M.  COBSE.-* 

From  my  experience  with  brass  melting  furnaces,  I 
would  say  tliat  it  is  only  witliiu  tlie  last  10  years  that 
anyone  considered  seriously  any  type  of  furnace  except 
the  crucible  pit  furnace,  either  coal  or  coke  tired,  and 
operating  with  natural  or  forced  draft.  The  direct  cause 
of  the  interest  shown  in  the  various  types  of  brass  luelt- 
iug  furnaces  at  present  ou  the  market  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  open  flame  oil-burning  furnace  of  the  Schwartz 
or  Charlier  type.  The  troubles  wiiieh  many  brass  foundry- 
men  had  with  these  furmices  made  them  realize  that  the 
melting  part  of  chcir  business  was  not  such  a  simple  mat- 
ter after  all.  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  these 
troubles  brought  to  light  many  facts  which  formerly  had 
been  passed  by  as  unimportant,  or  had  not  been  known 
to  the  majority  of  foundrymen. 

The  wonderful  results  prophesied  for  the  new  types 
of  furnaces  led  many  to  believe  that  much  money  could 
be  saved  by  their  introduction,  and  it  was  not  until  ac- 
tual tests  had  been  made  over  a  perior  of  months  that 
the  fallacy  of  some  statements  became  apparent.  In- 
stead of  the  type  of  furnace  being  the  panacea  for  all 
melting  ills,  both  metallurgical  and  financial,  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  same  thing  held  true  here  as  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  viz. :  that  each  type  of  furnace 
is  best  adapted  for  certain  kinds  of  w'ork. 

That  zinc  could  be  volatilized  to  the  tune  of  45  per 
cent,  during  the  process  of  melting  was  a  revelation  to 
many  founders.  The  laboratory  was  brought  into  play, 
and  through  it  many  valuable  data  were  obtained.  The 
net  result  of  all  this  discussion  and  experiment  was  a 
large  amoimt  of  practical  information  on  the  melting  of 
brass  and  bronze,  which  was  paid  for  by  that  famous 
personage  known  as  the  "  ultimate  consumer."  Some 
gentlemen  can  tell  you  to-day  wonderful  stories  of  how 
fast  profits  can  be  made  to  disappear  into  spelter  smoke. 
The  industry  was.  however,  immensel.v  benefited  by  all 
this,  and  we  find  to-day  a  better  knowledge  of  melting 
conditions  than  ever.  Of  course,  there  is  still  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded that  our  friends,  the  crucible  makers,  are  not  go- 
ing out  of  the  business,  even  though  their  faces  were  a 
little  long  for  a  while. 

The  Five  Classes  of  Furnaces  and  Their  Efficiencies 
The  furnaces  in  use  to-day  come  under  five  classes : 

1.  Stationary  crucible  furnaces,  coke  or  coal  fired, 
using  natural  or  forced  draft. 

2.  Stationary  crucible  furnaces,  oil  fired. 

3.  Tilting  crucible  coke  furnaces. 

4.  Tilting  crucible  oil   furnaces. 

5.  Tilting  open  flame  oil  furnaces,  without  crucibles. 
The  cpiality  of  the  metal  from  Class  1,  with  natural 

draft,  cannot  be  excelled  if  the  stack  is  operating  with  a 
good  draft.  By  the  latter  I  mean  at  least  2  or  3  in.  of 
suction  in  the  main  flue,  as  shown  by  a  water  gauge. 
Many  batteries  of  these  furnaces  are  operating  ineffi- 
ciently because  of  poor  draft  conditions.  Lack  of  in- 
tensity of  draft  is  a  common  fault.  If  the  coke  consump- 
tion is  between  25  and  40  lb.  per  100  lb.  of  metal  melted. 
I  would  consider  the  practice  good,  figuring  on  a  red 
brass  melt.  Different  alloys  will  vary  this  somewhat. 
The  difficulty  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  this  type 
of  furnace  is  one  of  its  faults. 

Using  Professor  Richards'  figures  of  1  lb.  of  coke  for 
54  lb.  of  metal  melted  as  100  per  cent,  efficiency,  we  get 
100  -4-  54  or  1.S5  lb.  of  coke  per  100  lb.  metal  melted.  This 
makes  the  average  efficiency  of  a  good  battery  of  coke 
furnaces  1.85  -4-  40  =  4.6  per  cent,  to  1.S5  -^  25  =  7.4  per 
cent. 

•  Works  malinger  Lumen  Dealing  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Secretary  American  Brass  Founders'  Association. 


In  Class  2  the  quality  of  llie  metal  depends  somewhat 
on  the  air  pressure  used,  as  well  as  ou  the  design  of  the 
furnace.  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  air  pressure 
the  better  the  metal.  Low  air  pressures — that  is,  below 
4  oz. — seem  to  give  metal  fully  as  good  as  that  from  the 
natural  draft  coke  or  coal  furnaces.  Computing  the 
efficiency  from  Professor  Richards'  figures  again,  we  find 
that  1  part  of  oil  will  melt  SS  parts  of  metal.  As  oil 
generally  weighs  7%  lb.  to  the  gal.,  we  find  that  1  gal. 
of  oil  will  melt  ly^  x  SS,  or  0(50  lb.  of  metal  at  100  per 
cent,  etticieucy,  or  0.15  gal.  to  100  lb.  of  metal  melted. 
The  average  oil  furnace  takes  2.0  to  3.5  gal.  to  melt 
100  lb.  of  metitl.  so  its  efficiency  will  be  between  0.15  -4- 
3.5  =  4.3  per  cent,  to  0.15  h-  2.0  =  7.5  per  cent. 

In  Class  3  we  get  a  much  faster  melting  time  with  a 
coke  consumption  of  12  to  20  lb.  per  100  lb.  of  metal 
melted.  The.eliicieucy  here  would  be  then  between  1.85 
-^  20  =  9.07  per  cent  and  1.85  -h  12  =  15.4  per  cent.  We 
have,  however,  what  is  considered  by  some  the  disad- 
vantage of  double  pouring,  which  may  affect  the  quality 
of  the  metal. 

In  Class  4  we  have  the  same  efficiency  as  in  Class  2, 
with  the  double  pouring  factor. 

In  Class  5  we  get  the  same  efficiency  as  in  the  other 
oil  furnaces,  with  the  double  pouring  factor  also.  Be- 
sides we  have  the  danger  of  excessive  oxidation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  flame  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
metal.  The  speed  of  melting,  however,  may  offset  some 
of  the  disadvantages.  The  ease  of  handling  and  the  low 
labor  cost  of  operating  are  certainly  advantages. 

Further  Cains  in  Efficiency  to  Ee  Expected 

I  have  tried  to  state  the  facts  about  the  various 
classes  of  furnaces  as  I  have  gained  them  from  my  ex- 
jjerience,  with  a  view  of  interesting  foundrymen  in  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  think  that  the  figures  are  sub- 
stantially correct  for  average  practice.  If  any  type  of 
furnace  excels  these  average  figures,  it  is  certainly  worth 
investigating.  In  view  of  the  rapid  advance  in  furnace 
design  during  the  last  10  years,  we  may  expect  still 
more  interesting  developments  in  the  future,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  accomplished  if  sufficient 
interest  has  been  aroused  to  incite  further  endeavor  along 
these  lines.  Such  a  result  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
cooperation  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  user,  a 
policy  which  I  think  should  be  followed  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

As  the  price  of  fuel  varies  in  the  different  localities, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  melting, 
liut  with  the  data  giveu  above,  one  can  figure  for  him- 
self the  comparative  costs  of  the  different  classes  of  fur- 
naces mentioned,  with  respect  to  the  fuel  item. 


A  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition 


An  International  iluiiicipal  Congress  and  Exposition 
will  be  held  in  Chicago.  September  IS  to  30.  1911.  The 
announcement  of  this  eiiterprise  states  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  world's  greatest  exploitation  of  muni- 
cipal progress.  It  will  cover  all  matters  of  interest  to 
all  branches  of  municipal  service.  On  each  day  of  the 
congress  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  b.v  prominent 
municipal  officers,  and  the  leading  municipalities  of  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  will  have  attractive  e^c- 
hibits  of  undertakings  in  which  they  excel.  Jlanufactur- 
crs  of  municipal  appliances  will  also  have  exhibits  of 
an  appropriate  cliaracter. 

The  exposition  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Armory 
.i.ud  Exposition  grounds.  Edward  H.  Allen,  1107-llOS 
Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago,  is  general  manager. 
.John  MacVicar  has  been  selected  for  the  jiositiou  of  com- 
missioner general.  He  has  been  in  active  service  in 
municipal  work  for  more  than  20  years.  I'pon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities,  15 
years  ago,  he  was  made  president,  and  has  since  been 
actively  connected  with  that  organization,  serving  as  sec- 
retary for  the  past  10  years.  He  is  now  superintendent 
of  streets  and  public  improvements,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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MODERN  FOUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 


EXAMPLES    OF    IMPROVED    MACHINERY    EMPLOYED    IN    THE     PRODUCTION    OF 

IRON,    STEEL     AND    BRASS    CASTINGS 


MOLDING  AND  CORE  MACHINES 


The  Fanvell   Squeezer  Molding  Machines 


Tbe  first  molding  niacliii:e  tuilt  ly  tbe  Adams  Com- 
pany. Dubuque.  Iowa,  was  the  plain  Farwell  squeezer. 
Its  design  was  inspired  ly  tlie  need  of  an  easily  operateii . 
machine  for  making  light  hardware,  but  in  later  years 
squeezers  have  ci>me  to  be  nseil  on  a  great  variety  of 
work  that  was  originally  considered  beyond  their  range. 
The  squeezer,  first  tmilt  in  ISO",  has  since  lieea  improved 


Fig 


-The  Farwell   Squeezer  Molding  Machine  Made  by  the 
-Adams  Company.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


by  making  the  bearings  self-oiling,  providing  a  chilled 
sliding  block  for  the  crank  shaft,  having  a  vertical  move- 
ment in  the  slots  through  the  legs,  and  by  attaching  .1 
side  shelf  to  take  the  place  of  a  separate  table.  Various 
parts  have  been  strengthened,  and  the  links  connecting 
the  rocker  shaft  with  the  squeezer  top  are  now  made 
straight. 

These  machines  were  first  used  with  gated  patterns 
and  sand  matches,  squeezing  the  drag  on  the  match  and 
then  squeezing  the  cope  ou  the  drag,  but  in  i-ecent  years 
match  plates  have  gained  in  popularity  and  many  plants 
are  now  e(]uipping  all  patterns  in  this  way.  except  for 
jobs  to  he  made  in  small  lots  and  which  will  not  stand 
the  extra  shrinkage  caused  by  easting  the  aluminum 
match  plate.  One  movement  of  the  lever  brings  th'- 
squeezer  top  into  position  and  squeezes  the  mold,  while  the 
lever  is  in  a  horizontal  position  and  the  molder  can  rest 
his  weight  upon  it. 

The  success  of  this  simple  machine  led  to  designing 
the  Farwell  automatic  molding  machine.  About  10  years 
ago  this  machine  gave  great  promise,  and  the  builder 
went  to  considerable  expense  to  develop  it.  but  the  high 
cost  of  maintenance  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  parts 
wore  out  showed  conclusively  that  it  could  not  compete 
with  the  plain  squeezer  in  output  or  cost  per  mold.  The 
automatic  machine  must  be  equipped  with  a  match  plate 
pattern,  whereas  the  squeezer  will  use  any  kind,  but 
the  matcii  plate  gives  the  maximum  output. 

The  next  addition  to  the  company's  line  was  the  Far- 
well  Fniversal  molding  machine.  This  squeezes  the  mold 
and  lifts  tbe  mold  from  the  pattern,  either  with  or  without 
a  stripping  plate.  The  universal  machine  can  also  be 
used  as  a  plain  squeezer  with  any  of  the  types  of  patterrs 


adapted  for  these  machines,  since  the  lift  table  and 
mechanism  are  ail  out  of  the  way.  and  the  main  table 
is  the  same  as  on  the  squeezer.  Sti-ipping  plate  machines 
are  ordinarily  used  to  make  only  a  half  mold,  and  where 
cope  and  drag  are  not  identical  a  separate  machine  is 
required  to  put  up  the  other  half,  but  in  the  universal 
machine  a  cope  and  drag  can  be  made  side  by  side  on  the 
same  machii.o,  the  drag  half  of  the  mold  being  stripped 
and  the  cope  lifted  off  without  the  use  of  a  stripping 
plate. 

After  the  luiiversal  machine  came  the  Farwell  stool 
plate  molding  machine.  This  is  designed  for  more  com- 
plicated stripping  plate  work,  which  must  be  accurately 
guided  and  which  calls  for  stooling.  Although  it  can 
.be  operated  as  an  ordinary  drop  machine,  it  is  best  to 
mount  the  pattern  rigidly  upon  the  machine  and  raise  the 
stripping  plate  instead  of  droiiping  the  pattern,  if  the 
mold  is  to  be  squeezed.  This  machine,  like  the  Farwell 
squeezer  and  the  universal,  is  made  in  30.  34,  3S  and  CO 
in.  sizes,  either  statiorary  or  portable. 

Fig.  1  snows  the  Farwell  squeezer  as  made  to-day 
and  equipped  with  the  most  approved  appliances.  The 
cast  aluminum  match  plate  restir;g  against  the  tool  shelf 
is  squeezed  between  the  cope  and  drag,  making  a  com- 
plete mold  with  one  squeeze.  The  Adams  pneumatic 
rapper,  attached  below  the  table  and  operated  by  the 
molder"s  knee,  produces  ample  vibration  for  any  or- 
dinary work.  The  real  problem  in  'getting  a  big  output 
from  these  machines  is  the  pouring  of  the  iron,  as  a 
man  can  easily  put  up  more  molds  in  a  day  than  he  can 
pour  off  without  assistance.  For  malleable  iron  and 
brass  foundries  the  Farwell  squeezer  is  supplied  wit.'i 
stationary   legs.     Another  style  of  these  squeezers,   for 


Fig.   2. — The   Heavy   Duty   Farwell   Squeezer. 

use  where  floor  si)ace  is  limited,  or  metal  is  poured  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  is  the  wall  tyjje  or  bracket  squeezer,  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Aye  June  2.  1910.  A  few  foundry- 
meu  desire  to  straddle  the  sand  heap  with  a  portable 
machine  aud  for  these  a  broad  gauge  tyiJe  is  built.  An- 
other type  of  Farwell  squeezer  is  a  low-down  portable 
machine,  and  if  so  ordered  the  stationary  machines  are 
built  low-down. 

The  heavy  duty  Farwell  squeezer.  Fig.  2.  is  similar 
to   the  low-down   portable  squeezer,   but   much   heavier. 
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and  tUu  top  is  counterbalanced  by  an  adjustable  spring, 
nialviug  it  operate  easily.  The  illustration  shows  a  basket 
grate  in  an  IS  x  22  in.  roll-up  flask  with  irregular  parting 
line.  Contrary  to  common  belief  match  plates  are  adapt- 
e<l  for  irregular  as  well  as  straight  parting  lines,  and 
on  a  job  like  this  are  superior  to  other  types  of  patterns. 
By  using  a  roll-up  tlask  the  pattern  can  be  removed 
without  taking  the  cope  away,  thus  enabling  one  man  to 
riiiish  the  mold  ready  to  be  set  on  the  floor.     When  tlio 
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Fig.  3. — The  Now  24-Iu.  FanvoU  Squeezer. 

coije  is  rolled  up  its  weight  is  supported  by  the  drag, 
which  would  break  away  from  the  sand  but  for  special 
provision  to  support  this  weight.  On  the  job  illustrated 
tlie  drag  has  lugs  on  the  inside  resting  upon  the  bottom 
board.  If  the  pattern  could  not  be  rolled  out  of  the 
drag  the  match  plate  would  be  fitted  with  ears  and 
drawn  straight  on  pins  attached  to  the  drag;  the  cope 
having  no  ears  to  fit  these  pins  could  be  rolled  up,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  latest  Farwell  squeezer  is  the  24-in.  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a  little  lower  than  the  regular 
30-iu.  machines,  commonly  used  in  malleable  foundries, 
and  is  designed  for  light  work  where  rapid  operation  is 
important,  and  floors  are  not  large  enough  to  call  for  a 
portable  machine.  The  table  is  raised  higher  above  the 
rocker  shaft  than  on  the  other  machines  to  permit 
handling  a  larger  flask  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
machine,  while  the  long  radius  upon  which  the  top  swings 
makes  it  possible  to  clear  the  mold  without  dropping 
diiwn  far  enough  to  make  it  hard  to  pull  forward  again. 

The  only  Adams  machine  that  can  strictly  be  classed 
as  a  roll-over  machine  is  the  Farwell  pneumatic,  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Age  May  5.  1910.  This  is  recom- 
mended only  for  work  that  cannot  be  made  liy  the  match 
plate  method  on  squeezers,  as  any  roll-over  or  stripping 
plate  machine  makes  only  a  half  mold  at  a  time,  where- 
as a  squeezer  with  a  match  plate  pattern  makes  a 
complete  mold.  The  Farwell  squeezer  cau  be  equipped 
with  a  match  plate  pattern  in  a  roll-up  flask,  with  pins 
on  the  drag  to  guide  the  pattern  instead  of  rolling  it 
out.  Lugs  inside  of  the  drag  rest  upon  the  bottom 
board  and  support  the  weight  of  the  cope.  It  is  easier 
to  roll  up  the  cope  and  roll  it  back  into  position  ajain 
than  to  lift  it  off  and  place  it  on  the  side  shelf  while  the 
pattern  is  drawn  and  then  pick  it  up  and  replace  it,  so 
this  method  has  decided  advantages  where  it  can  be  used. 
Squeezer  jobs  that  cannot  be  rolled  np  on  account  of 
practically  straight  draft,  such  as  wheels,  gear  lilanks. 
pulleys,  &c.,  are  sometimes  made  on  stripping  plate  or 
drop  machines,  similar  to  the  Farwell  stool  plate  ma- 
chine, but  only  a  half  mold  can  be  made  at  a  time,  and 
when  both  cope  and  drag  are  made  from  the  same  half 
pattern  any  error  in  placing  the  pattern  or  fitting  the 


pius  is  doubled  in  the  casting.  Therefore,  such  work 
should  be  done  ou  niatch  plates  whenever  possible.  To 
get  good  results  the  flask  i)ins  and  ears  must  be  accu- 
rately fitted  and  the  niatch  plate  provided  with  adjusta- 
ble V-blocks  on  the  ears,  milled  to  fit  the  flask  pins. 
This  guiding  of  the  pattern  while  it  is  drawn  is  another 
advantage  of  match  plate  molding,  and  makes  possible 
more  uniform  castings  than  when  a  loose  pattern  is 
rapped  with  a  bar. 

The  Adams  Company  builds  72  styles  and  sizes  of 
molding  machines,  but  the  plain  squeezer  herein  prin- 
tipally  referred  to  has  the  largest  field.  It  is  desirable 
to  provide  facilities  for  handling  the  iron,  as  a  man 
on  a  squeezer  can  usually  put  up  more  molds  than  he  is 
able  to  pour.  If  trolleys  will  enable  the  man  to  pour 
his  own  floor,  better  results  are  obtained  than  when  he 
is  given  help  not  familiar  with  the  molds  to  be  poured. 


I 


The  Buch  Gravity  Molding  Machine 


The  gravity  molding  machine  built  by  the  A.  Bucli's 
Sons  Company.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  after  packing  or  compressing  sand  into  bodies  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape  such  bodies  can  be  uniformly 
packed  into  the  flask  to  any  degree  of  firmness  desired 
by  dropping  them  a  comparatively  short  distance.  It  was 
found  after  much  experimenting  that  a  drop  of  11  ft.  was 
ample  for  any  class  of  work.     Further  experiments,  how- 


The  Gravity  MoliLni;  Ma.  Iiim-  r.uili  by  the  A.  Bucli's  Sons  Com- 
pauy,  Elizabettitown,  Pa. 

ever,  demonstrated  that  to  practice  such  a  method  suc- 
cessfully it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  following: 

1.  To  compress  or  pack  the  sand  into  bodies  or  strips 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  width  of  the  flask,  but  of  such 
thickness  that  a  series  of  such  bodies  are  required  to  fill  a 
flask. 

2.  To  provide  controllable  means  for  automatically  com- 
pressing the  bodies  or  strips  of  sand  to  the  degree  of  firm- 
ness necessary. 

3.  To  provide  a  practical  mechanism  for  elevating  and 
for  discharging  the  bodies  of  sand  from  a  sufficient  hight  to 
cause  them  to  pack  uniformly  together  around  the  patterns 
in  the  flask. 

4.  To  provide  suitable  means  for  moving  the  flask  back 
and  forth  across  the  line  of  fall   of  the  bodies  of  sand  to 
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cause  tbem  10  be  discliarped  iuto  the  flask  in  their  proper 
relation  to  each  other  so  as  to  ram  up  the  mold  uniformly 
throughout. 

The  Buch  gravity  niolJer  autoiuatically  riddles  the 
sand  and  compresses  it  into  properly  shaped  liodies :  the 
flasks  are  automatically  filled  with  a  series  of  these  com- 
pressed unitary  bodies  of  sand,  and  the  same  operation 
which  automatically  fills  the  flask  simultaneously  rams 
up  the  mold  uniformly  throughout,  regardless  of  the 
depth  of  the  flask  or  the  size  and  shape  of  the  patterns. 
It  strikes  off  the  surplus  sand  from  the  top  of  the  filled 
flask,  and  it  automatically  draws  the  pattern  perfectly 
straight  from  the  mold  without  the  aid  of  stripping  plates 
and  without  breaking  down  the  sand  on  the  most  intri- 
cate or  difficult  work,  except  gears,  on  which  the  use  ut 
stripping  plates  is  advocated. 

In  operating  the  machine,  the  sand  is  ordinarily  tem- 
pered at  night  and  placed  in  two  large  heaps,  cue  on  each 
side  of  the  machine.  Wheu  the  machine  Is  started,  a 
roller  feeder  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  feeds  the  sand 
in  an  even  stream  from  the  hopper  to  the  elevator,  and 
it  is  carried  by  the  buckets  of  the  elevator  and  discharged 
at  the  top  into  the  flask  below,  which  is  supported  on  a 
swinging  cradle.  While  it  is  being  elevated,  each  bucket- 
ful of  sand  is  engaged  by  a  compressor  which  automatic- 
ally compresses  or  packs  the  sand  in  the  buckets.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  this  compressor  can  be'instantly  ad- 
justed so  as  to  pai  k  the  sand  in  the  buckets  to  any  degree 
of  firmness  desired,  by  which  means  the  molds  can  be 
made  hard,  soft  or  medium,  as  may  be  required.  The 
flasks  are  raiumed  up  by  a  succession  of  compressed 
bodies  or  strips  of  sand  falling  beside  each  other  until  a 
layer  is  formed  across  the  entire  area  of  the  flask,  after 
which  additional  layers  are  built  up  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  entire  mold  is  formed  of  some  solid  mass  of 
sand  of  the  same  degree  of  firmness  throughout.  As 
these  bodies  of  sand  are  discharged  very  rapidly,  but  a 
few  moment's  time  is  required  to  ram  up  a  large  sized 
flask. 

These  machines  are  used  for  making  a  general  line 
of  castings.  Letters  from  foundrymen  are  published  by 
the  company,  which  show  that  castings  are  being  satis- 
factorily made  weighing  up  to  1500  lbs.  each.  Quiti; 
dlfiicult  castings  are  mentioned  by  them  as  being  success- 
fully molded. 

The  bight  of  the  machine  is  14  ft.  lO'Ji  in.  above  the 
floor,  and  it  extends  5  ft.  6  in.  below  the  floor.  The  No. 
2  machine  has  a  total  width  of  9  ft.  and  weighs  12.0<iii 
lb. ;  the  No.  3.  a  width  of  11  ft.  and  a  weight  of  1.5.000  lb. : 
the  No.  4,  a  width  of  1.3  ft.  and  a  weight  of  20.000  lb. 


Osborn  Molding  Machines 


A  new  molding  machine  for  turning  out  green  sand 
drags  and  drj-  sand  cores,  made  by  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  first  introduced  at  the  Na- 
tional Foundrynien's  convention  at  Detroit  last  summer, 
where  it  attracted  considerable  attention.  Since  then  it 
has  demonstrated  its  practical  advantages  in  a  large  class 
of  actual  foundry  work,  particularly  in  the  turning  out  of 
automobile  castings,  such  as  crank  cases,  gear  cases,  &c., 
and  for  a  large  variety  of  castings  for  electrical  work. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  simple,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  rigid  skeleton  frame- 
work, a  frame  for  holding  the  flask  and  pattern,  and  the 
drawing  table,  which  is  pivoted  at  one  side  so  as  to 
swing  in  below  the  flask,  or  out  again  at  right  angles  to 
the  machine.  This  table  has  an  automatic  leveling  de- 
vice, which  instantly  accommodates  itself  to  any  uneven- 
ness  oi  bottom  boards  or  drier  plates.  The  drawing 
mechanism  is  simple.  A  half-turn  of  the  crank  gives  the 
full  draft  of  T^o  in. 

After  the  flask  or  pattern  is  attached  to  the  frame 
and  rammed,  and  the  bottom  board  or  drier  plate  clamped 
in  position,  the  frame  is  rolled  over  on  its  horizontal  axis 
■  by  hand,  the  drawing  table  swung  into  position,  and  the 
clamps  removed.  A  half-turn  of  the  crank  draws  the 
mold,  which  is  then  swung  out  free  from  the  machine, 
ready  to  be  lifted  off.  After  the  complete  mold  is  drawn 
the  table  can  be  swung  back  into  position,  and  the  ma- 


(hiue  will  print  l)ack  with  infallible  certainty.  One  man, 
not  nece.'i>arily  a  skilled  molder,  will  easily  turn  out  two 
or  tluee  times  as  much  wor.i  with  the  luachiue  as  two 
skilled  molders  can  working  on  the  flwir.  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  suiierior  and  the  ac<  uracy  of  tlie  draw 
means  a  large  inn-ease  in  the  jiercentage  of  good  <-astiugs. 


Fig 


-The  Direct  Draw   Roll-Over  Molding  Machine  Built  by 
the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Osborn  No-Shock  jolt  machine  involves  a  new  prin- 
ciple. As  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  2.  the  shock  is  absorbed 
by  a  massive  cast  iron  bedplate  or  anvil ;  the  one  illus- 
trated weighs  about  6  tons,  while  the  jolt  itself  is  of  a 
size  to  ram  molds  up  to  about  7500  lb.  A  set  of  large 
springs  below  the  anvil  effectually  prevents  any  trans- 
mission of  shock  to  the  soil,  and  an  upper  set  prevents 
the  rebound  which  tends  to  jar  the  sand  loose  in  the 
mold  and  interferes  with  the  process  of  ramming. 

The  only    foundation   necessary   is   a   few   inches   of 
concrete  to  which  the  heavy  oak  frame  supporting  the 


Fig.    i. — Tlip   Oshorn    No  Slio 


.lolt   Molding   Machine. 


anvil  is  holtetl.  Even  in  the  most  unfavorable  soils  this 
will  pro\  e  ample,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  foundry 
in  Cleveland,  where  the  groimd  wave  was  not  perceptible 
to  one  standing  close  by  the  machine,  although  it  could 
he  distinctly  felt  from  a  much  smaller  machine  of  an- 
other type  60  or  70  ft.  distant.  This  latter  machine  was 
ramming  a  mold  that  was,  approximately.  200  lb.,  while 
the  Osborn  No-Shock  machine  was  carrying  a  load  of 
nearly  4  tons.  Very  large  and  deep  foundations  are  gen- 
erally necessary,  sometimes  many  feet  square  and  sev- 
eral yards  deep,  and  then  often  the  ground  wave  is  not 
eliminated. 

The  heavy   ribbed   table,   large  cylinders  and  joltin:.' 
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uiechauism  are  the  same  as  iu  the  Osboru  jilaiu  jolt 
luolding  niacbiue.  All  of  its  advantages  are  retainea.  in- 
cluding perfect  regulation  of  the  length  of  stroke  and 
force  of  blow,  with  any  air  pressure  sutiicieut  to  operate 
the  machine. 


Edward  A.  Pridmore  Molding  Machines 

Two  of  the  most  popular  molding  machines  manufac- 
tured by  the  Edward  A.  Pridmore  Company,  Chicago.  Ill- 
are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  second  is  the  type  T 
stripping  plate  design,  and  is  made  in  14  different  sizes. 
They  are  so  con- 
structed that  each 
size  is  adapted  for 
use  with  a  large 
variety  of  flasks. 
The  draw  of  the 
machine,  which  at 
its  maximum  is  "Ai 
in.,  can  be  instant- 
ly adjusted  to  the 
amount  required  for 
the  pattern  to  le 
molded.  The  yoke 
which  carries  the  pat- 
tern travels  in  one  set 
each  of  upper  and 
lower  adjustable  guide 
ways,  this  construc- 
tion insuring  an  abso- 
lutely true  pattern 
•draw.  The  machine  is 
very  low  to  facilitate 
ramming,  and  is  sub- 
stantial and  rigid, 
the    upper    and    lower 

frames  to  which  both  sets  of  ways  are  attached  being 
cast  in  one.  These  machines,  fitted  for  molding  street 
car  brake  shoes,  have  the  parting  of  the  pattern  on  the 
curve  of  the  shoe,  formed  by  building  parting  pieces  up 
on  one  of  the  stripping  plates  and  making  corresponding 
recesses  or  depressions  on  the  other  plate.  This  is  much 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  making  curved  stripping  plates 
to  conform  with  the  parting  line  of  the  pattern.  The 
necessity  of  using  a  cut  flask  is  also  obviated. 

The  machine  illustrated  iu  Fig.  1  is  of  the  turn-over 


to  be  drawn.  Machines  of  this  design  are  made  to  bo 
operated  l>y  band  or  iiower,  depending  ujion  the  size  of 
the  work  to  be  molded.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
is  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
liattern  draw  which  can  be  secured.  Stock  sizes  are  made 
with  draws  of  from  0  to  14  in.  The  pattern  carrying 
frame  op.erates  on  parallel  uprights,  which  are  set  ami 
finished  accurately  to  insure  an  absolutely  true  aud  even 
pattern  draw.  Adjustable  counterbalancing  devices  op- 
erate automatically  iu  conjunction  with  all  working  parts, 
.so  that  the  heaviest  mold  can  be  turned  over  and  the 
pattern  withdrawn  from  the  mold  with  facility.  The 
flask  receivi"g  device  is  unique  in  that  it  is  adjustable 


^ 

Fig 


-The  Typo  I!  Kdward  A.   rridmove  Turn-Ov^n'  Mncliine  with  14-ln.  Draw. 


in  every  direction.  The  flask  rods  are  fitted  with  ad- 
justable screws,  so  that  flasks  of  various  depths  can  be 
used  on  the  same  machine  withsut  blocking  up.  All 
working  parts  are  away  from  the  sand  and  are  carefully 
protected  from  dust.  Several  sizes  of  these  machines 
have  been  designed  especiall.v  for  molding  cores. 


The    New    Tabor    Jarring    and    Roll-Over 
Molding  Machine 


In  one  of  its  latest  products  the  Tabor  Mfg.  Company, 
rhiladelphia.  Pa.,  has  combined  a  O-in.  shoekless  jarring 
machine  and  a  "(i-in.  roll-over  machine.  The  pattern 
drawing  cylinder  gives  a  straight  drait  of  12  in.  Iu 
Fig.   1    a    flask    is   sliown   clamped   to   tbe   pattern   plate 


Fig 


-The  Type  T  Holding  Machine  Duilt  by  the  Edward  A. 
Pridmore  Company.  Chicago.  111. 


draw  design,  known  as  type  R.  The  machine  is  shown 
fitted  with  the  pattern  ready  for  the  flask  to  be  set  on. 
The  mold  is  rammed  up  and  clamped  with  the  bottom 
board  to  the  pattern  carrying  frame,  after  which  it  is 
turned  over  on  the  receiving  device  ready  for  the  pattern 


Fig.    1. — The   Combination    Jarring  a;id    Roll-Ovei-   Molding  Ma- 
chine Made  by  the  T.-ibor  Mi'g.  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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and  resting  on  the  jarring  table  with  the  bottom  board 
secured  prei>aratory  to  rolling  over.  This  is  accomplished 
by  admitting  compressed  air  to  the  roll-over  cylinder, 
whereupon  the  arms  of  the  hiugetl  frame  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  pattern  plate  lifting  the  tlask  clear  of  the 
table  before  it  begins  to  roll  over.  Au  eccentric  on  the 
trunnion  shaft  actuates  locking  bolts,  which  secure  the 
pattern  plate  to  the  hinged  frame  and  hold  it  lirmly  when 
inverted.  Finally  the  tlask  is  lowered  upon  the  receiving 
table,  which  adjusts  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
tom board,  and  the  dami's  are  removed  from  the  pattern 
plate  permitting  the  patteni  to  be  drawn..  The  receiving 
table  is  adjusted  vertically  for  different  depths  of  flask 
by  the  hand  wheel  shown  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
illustration. 

After  the  pattern  is  drawn  it  is  rolled  back  upon  the 
jarring  table,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  read.v  to  receive  an- 
other flask.  The  flask  being  filled  with  sand  the  starting 
valve  is  depressed  and  jarring  continues  automatically 
until  the  valve  is  released.  During  jarring  no  shock  is 
transmitted  to  the  hinged  frame  or  any  other  part  of  the 


Fig.  2. — The  Machine  with   the  Flask  Rolled  Over  and  the 
P.-ittern  I'rawn  s)nd  Rolled  Back. 

machine,  except  the  jarring  table  and  its  anvil.  The 
latch  lever  at  the  left  of  the  controlling  devices  in  the 
illustrations  regulates  the  stroke,  which  can  be  varied 
while  tlie  mold  is  being  rimmed  from  1  to  4  in.  A  few 
short  strokes  at  the  start  liberate  the  entrained  air  in  the 
sand,  and  with  a  longer  stroke  the  remainder  of  the  work 
can  be  done  more  effectively  and  quicker. 

Among  other  molding  machines  made  by  the  Tabor 
Mfg.  Company  is  the  i  lain  shotkless  jarring  machine  dr 
scribed  in  Tlir  liim  Ai;r  .Tune  f>.  1010. 


Pridmore  Molding  Machines 


A  very  large  variety  and  itinge  of  sizes  of  molding 
machines  are  built  ly  Henry  E.  Pridmore.  Nineteenth 
and  Rockwell  streets.  Chicago,  111.  In  the  entire  line  are 
machines  suitable  for  practically  all  foundry  purposes, 
and  a  number  are  specially  adapted  for  producing  molds 
for  automobile  castings.  Among  them  Three  have  been 
selected  for  mention  in  the  present  article,  including  the 
tripod  stripping  plate  machine,  of  which  an  example  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  double  shaft  stripping  plate  machine, 
Fig.  2.  and  the  roekover  molding  machine,  of  which  no 
illustration  is  given,  since  several  appeared  as  recently 
as  November  10.  1010.  A  more  complete  description  of 
the  double  shaft  stripping  plate  machine  was  also  pre- 
sented in  The  Iron  A;ic.  September  1.  1910. 

The  tripod  stripping  plate  machines  are  made  in  17 
different  designs  and  4.jO  sizes,  i-anging  in  the  square  type 
from  7  X   12  in.  to  uS  x   00   in.,  and  in   the  round  type 


I'.--     \     -\    Round    Tripod    Stripping    Plate   Machine   Built    by 
Henr.v  E.  Pridmore.  Chicago.  III. 

from  10  in.  diameter  to  04  in.  diameter.  The  double 
shaft  machine,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  mounted  upon  it  a 
52-in.  gear  pattern,  and  will  accommodate  round  flasks  up 
to  G  ft.  diameter  and  square  flasks  up  to  5  s  12  ft. 
The  roekover  machines  are  made  in  sizes  from  14  x  12 
.X  &  in.  up  to  20  X  24  X  12  in.  The  Pridmore  roekover 
drop  machines  are  also  used  extensively  for  molding 
cores  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  Ai  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  machine  adapted  to  this  use  was  given  ia 
The  Iron  Ape  July  7.  1910.  Both  the  roekover  drop  and 
the  stripping  plate  machines  are  also  built  with  power 
ramming  attachments. 

Frequently  the  number  of  eastings  required  for  cer- 
tain patterns  is  not  sufficient  to  uece.ssitate  separate  ma- 
chines for  those  patterns,  and  in  such  instances  one  ma- 
chine suitable  in  size  and  type  for  molding  several  differ- 
ent jobs  is  selected.  When  the  roekover  drop  machine  is 
used  it  is  very  simple,  and  requires  only  a  few  minutes 
to  attach  and  remove  the  pattern  plates.  Often  a  ma- 
chine is  used  when  as  few  as  five  castings  are  required 


Fig.    2. — .\    Square    Pridmore    Heavy    Double    Shaft    Stripping 
Plate  Machine  with   a  ,'i2-In.  Gear  Pattern. 


from  a  pattern.  The  frames  of  the  square  stand  strij)- 
ping  plate  machine  are  left  oiien  at  the  end  so  that  pat- 
terns several  inches  longer  than  the  machines  may  be- 
used.  The  single  and  double  stand  roekover  machines 
differ  from  the  roekover  drop  design  mainly  in  that  they 
have  no  pattern  drawing  mechanism,  consequently  all 
patterns  fitted  to  them  must  have  suflicient  draft  to  be 
rocked  over  without  breaking  the  mold.     The  roekover 
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drop  uiac-hiues  are  fitted  with  automatically  adjustable 
selt'-lockiug  flask  rests,  the  bight  of  which  can  be  regu- 
lated to  the  depth  of  flask  to  be  used.  Tlie  operation  of 
rocking  over  is  facilitated  by  balance  springs,  which  are 
capable  of  rapid  adjustment.  Adjustable  clamping  rods 
are  used  to  clamp  the  bottom  board  and  flask  to  the  rock- 
over  frame,  rather  tlian  loose  clamps,  not  only  to  save 
time,  but  because  after  the  flask  is  rocked  over  and  the 
rod  released  all  parts  of  the  mold  are  freed  at  the  same 
time. 


The  Acme  Core  Machine 


A  core  machine  of  the  type  which  forces  sand  through 
dies  by  means  of  revolving  screws  or  reciprocating  plun- 
gers, produces  what  are  known  as  stock  cores.  Such  cores 
are  of  uniform  cross  section,  but  can  be  of  any  form  that 
will  go  through  a  die.  Screw  machines  are  more  limited 
than  plunger  machines  in  this  respect,  as  the  screw  tends 
to  feed  a  cylindrical  body  of  sand,  while  with  the  other 


of  the  plungers  and  are  attached  to  a  stationary  yoke 
back  of  the  crosshead,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  cross- 
head  carries  a  rack  bar  which  engages  a  pinion  on  the 
side  of  the  sand  hopper,  and  this  in  turn  operates  a  sand 
feed  that  insures  a  regular  supply  of  sand  in  front  of 
the  plungers.  By  varying  the  position  of  the  plungers 
forward  or  back  the  amount  of  packing  can  be  regulated 
and  the  machine  adjusted  to  work  mixtures  which  vary 
greatly.  This  makes  it  possible  to  work  any  ordinary 
bench  nii.\ture  in  the  core  machine.  It  is  also  possible 
to  use  mixtures  that  contain  no  oil.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  oil  the  core  pans  to  prevent  the  cores  from 
sticking  when  baked. 

Another  advantage  which  the  plunger  machine  pos- 
seses  is  that  it  is  possible  to  make  exceedingly  small  cores 
with  the  core  machine  by  properly  arranging  the  dies 
and  plungers.  The  rate  of  feed  of  a  core  through  the 
die  depends  upon  its  diameter,  the  smaller  the  die  the 
smaller  the  feed,  but  the  output  of  the  machine  depends 
both  on  the  rate  of  feed  and  the  number  of  dies,  and 
hence  in  case  of  small  cores  where  a  large  number  of 
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-The  Three-Die  rinnger  Type  Core  Machine  M.ide  by  the  .\cme  Core  Machine 
Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio. 


machines,  by  properly  forming  the  plunger,  any  irregu- 
lar shape  may  be  made. 

For  many  years  the  objection  to  plunger  machines  was 
that  the  reciprocating  plunger  tended  to  form  partings  in 
the  core  and  thus  weaken  it.  F.  C.  Francisco,  who  developed 
the  machine  made  by  the  Acme  Core  Machine  Company, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  adopted  the  plunger  type  on  ac- 
count of  its  greater  range  in  form  of  dies,  and  also  the 
greater  latitude  in  the  nature  of  mixtures  used.  The 
general  form  of  the  Acme  core  machine  is  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  this  being  one  of  the  tbree-die  machines.  For  making 
the  larger  cores  a  single  die  is  used,  together  with  a 
single  plunger,  while  for  the  smaller  cores  multiple  dies 
are  resorted  to,  the  tubes  being  so  spaced  that  they  feed 
the  cores  on  to  the  corrugated  core  pans,  so  that  each 
core  lies  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  corrugations.  To 
overcome  the  objection  of  the  plunger  forming  partings 
in  the  core  Mr.  Francisco  patented  a  form  of  plunger 
with  a  cupped  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  which  represents 
a  section  of  the  face  of  the  plunger.  The  vent  rod 
passes  through  the  central  opening  a.  The  face  of  the 
plunger  proper  is  recessed,  as  shown  at  6,  so  as  to  form 
a  cup  at  the  end.  The  sand  has  a  tendency  to  pack  in 
this  cup,  forming  a  sand  face  on  the  end  of  the  plunger, 
which  becomes  thoroughly  attached  to  the  plunger,  ad- 
vancing and  receding  with  it.  This  in  effect  gives  the 
plunger  an  irregular  sand  ramming  face,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  c.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  parting 
line  in  the  core,  extensive  experiments  having  failed  to 
reveal  any  such  weakness. 

The  plungers  for  feeding  the  sand  through  the  di^ 
are  attached  to  a  reciprocating  crosshead  back  of  the 
sand  hopper,  and  the  vent  wires  pass  through  the  centers 


Fig.  i. — Detail  of  the  End  of  the 
Plunger. 

small  dies  are  used  the  total 
output  is  very  great,  the  in- 
creased number  of  dies  more 
than  compensating  for  the 
smaller  feed  of  the  mixture. 
The  wear  on  the  dies  of  a 
core  machine  when  the  adjust- 
ments are  properly  made  is 
exceedingly  slight,  and  in  a 
plunger  machine  it  is  almost 
imperceptible.  The  plungers 
are  made  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  dies,  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  face  of  the  plunger  is  in  effect  a  sand  face, 
hence  there  is  practically  no  wear  on  the  plungers.  As  a 
consequence  the  parts  of  the  plunger  machine  do  not 
grind  out.  but  will  last  almost  indefinitely. 


Arcade  Molding  Machines 

After  nearly  five  years  experimenting  in  its  own 
works,  the  Arcade  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  111.,  has 
introduced  its  automatic  molding  machine.  It  is  capable 
of  turning  out  from  50  to  100  molds  an  hour,  depending 
upon  the  class  of  work,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
shallow  work,  such  as  valves  and  fittings.  The  castings 
are  very  exact  duplicates,  which  means  a  considerable 
saving  by  avoiding  overweight.  One  of  the  machines  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Its  dimensions  are  hight,  13  ft. ;  width, 
4%  ft.,  and  extreme  length,  including  one  section  of 
trough,  IS  ft.  Each  additional  section  of  trough  adds 
8  ft.    The  total  weight  is  about  3800  lb. 

Patterns  are  bandied  on  the  machine  similarly  as  on 
the  company's  Modern  molding  machine.  Split  patterns 
are  used,  and  both  halves  of  the  mold  are  formed  at  tbe 
same  time.  The  sand  is  fed  into  the  hopper  by  a  belt 
conveyor,  ^^•bich  is  in  turn  supplied  by  a  reciprocating 
drag  conveyor  working  in  a  trough  extending  to  any 
required  distance  along  the  floor.  The  sand  is  delivered 
into  the  hopper  through  a  siiecial  screen,  and  a  chute 
carries  off  the  lumps  and  foreign  matter.  When  the 
pattern  plates  are  attached  the  table  is  tiu^ned  face  up 
and  the  two  halves  of  the  flask  are  placed  in  jwsition. 
Pulling  a  lever  causes  the  sand  to  drop  from  the  hopper 
about  3  ft.  into  the  flasks,  which  assists  in  tucking  the 
sar.d  into  place.     Another  lever  brings  a  cut-off  into  ac- 
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tioii  which  carries  the  surplus  saud  into  the  conveyor. 
The  cope  board  and  bottom  boards  are  then  put  in  their 
positions,  and  the  flask  rolled  over  and  squeezed.  When 
the  proper  densit.v  is  reached  the  pneumatic  vibrator 
.'Starts  automatically  and  continues  until  the  patterns  are 


Fig.  1. 


-The   Automatic    Power  Molding   Machine   Built    by    the 
Arcade  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  111. 


free  of  the  molds.  The  table  on  which  the  completed 
molds  rest  runs  out  automatically,  so  that  the  operator 
can  close  the  mold  easily.  It  is  then  carried  away  by  a 
helper,  who  also  keeps  the  drag  conveyor  supplied  with 
saud.  Most  of  the  machine's  movements  are  operated 
by  compressed  air.  which  gives  rapidity  and  flexibility, 
and  enables  the  parts  to  be  protected  from  the  sand. 

Fig.  2  show.s  a  new  Arcade  core  jolting  machine,  which 
is  designed  for  handling  very  large  cores.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  approximately  1500  lb.,  and  has  been  tested 
successfully  in  plants  making  such  large  cores.  The  ma- 
chine weighs  about  1100  lb.,  and  is  operated  by  an  S-in. 
pneumatic  cylinder,  usually  under  80  lb.  pressure.  This 
gives  a  lifting  capacity  of  about  1250  !b.  The  table  is 
24  X  30  in.  The  machine  is  designed  to  be  used  as  0 
part  of  the  bench  in  the  coreivKmi,  although  a   r-oncrete 


Fig-  '-. — A  New  Arcade  Core  Jolting  Machine. 

foundation  will  give  the  best  results.     It  will  ram  the 
core  very  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  and  in  tests  made  of 
it  the  cores  were  found  to  be  exceptionally  accurate. 
The  Arcade  Mfg.  Company,  in  addition  to  these  new 


machines,  has  a  number  of  other  types  of  molding  ma- 
chines, among  which  a  ctimparatively  new  one  is  the  Nor- 
cross  three-cylinder  jolting  machine,  which  was  described 
in  The  Iron  Ape  October  20.  1010.  One  recently  built  for 
the  General  Electric  Company  has  27Wiu.  cylinders,  and 
a  lifting  capacity  of  at  least  7.">.iMiii  lli. 


The  Elmira  Roll-Over  Core  Machine 


Original  features  in  connection  with  the  new  power 
ramming  roll-over  core  molding  machine,  built  by  the 
Elmira  Foundry  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are  the  devices 
for  venting  and  pasting  the  cores.  As  shown  in  Fig.  i 
the  ramming  cylinder  is  above  the  platen.  The  core 
box  or  boxes,  if  two  halves  are  made  at  once,  are  fas- 
tened to  boards  having  hook  cleats  on  the  bottom  by 
which  they  are  quickly  secured  to  the  cradle  by  a  special 
clamping  device.  The  machine  can  be  set  up  for  differ- 
ent core  boxes  very  quickly,  and  the  board  K  with 
tuikiug  blocks  corresponding  to  them  can  also  be  very 
quickly  interchanged,  being  secured  with  wing  nuts.  The 
machine  has  very  long  draft  to  handle  very  deep  cores 
rapidly  and  accurately,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out 
intricate  or  diflicult  core  work  better  than  is  possible 
by  baud. 

When  the  empty  box  is  in  the  iwsition  shown  in  Fig. 
1  the  ramming  head  is  swung  back,  as  iu  Fig.  2,  and  the 
box  tilled  with  sand.  The  head  is  then  drawn  over  and 
air  admitted  into  the  cylinder  to  ram  the  sand.  When 
the  air  is  exhausted  the  plunger  is  returned  by  springs. 
Usually  after  the  first  squeeze  two  or  more  blows  are 
struck  b.v  sharp  admissions  of  air  to  better  compact  the 
sand,  and  the  tucking  blocks  on  the  board  K  insure  uni- 
fin-ni  densitv.     With  the  head  again  swung  back  the  mold 


Fig.   1. — The  Power-Kamming  RollOver  Core  Machine  Built  by 
the  Elmira  Foundry  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

is  struck  oflE  and  a  special  venting  rig  applied.  This 
consists  of  a  plate  with  guide  pins  engaging  the  box  to 
[ifoperly  locate  the  vents,  and  strips  and  points  erected 
on  the  plate  to  form  the  vents  when  squeezed  into  the 
mold. 

The  core  plate  is  next  placed  in  position  on  top  of  the 
mold  and  secured  to  it  by  swinging  over  the  clamping 
bail  A,  so  that  the  hooks  B  engage  the  latches  C.  The 
cradle  is  then  rolled  over  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
where  projections  E  connected  to  the  latches  C  encounter 
the  posts  F  and  release  the  clamping  bail,  which  drops 
down  as  In  Fig.  2.  This  automatically  starts  the  vibra- 
tor G,  and  by  depressing  a  foot  treadle  the  table  is  low- 
ered drawing  the  cores  from  the  bottom.  This  table  and 
the  cradle  have  counterbalancing  springs  to  facilitate 
their  movement  The  cores  are  left  resting  on  the  core 
plate  on  the  supports  D,  Fig.  1,  and  the  box  returned  to 
its   first  iwsitlon  to  repeat  the  operation.     Adjustments 
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are  pioviilea  throughout   for  diflereut  sizes   and   shapes 
of  core  twxes. 

The  pasting  device  consists  of  a  wooden  box.  tlirough 
the  bottom  of  which  is  cut  tlie  form  of  the  paste  strip. 
This  box  floats  on  about  l}^  in.  of  paste  in  a  tank,  and 
the  core  is  laid  in  the  box  and  guided  to  position  by  lugs 
in  the  bottom.     When  tlie  Ijox  is  pressed  down   into  tb^■ 


Fig 


'■■ — The  Macbine  with  the  Ramming  Head  Swung  Back 
the  Cradle  Rolled  Over. 


paste  just  enough  rises  through  the  opening  and  adheres 
to  the  parting  side  of  the  core.  Usually  it  is  sufficient 
to  paste  only  one-half  of  the  core,  the  other  being  secured 
to  it  when  laid  upon  it.  This  means  of  applying  the 
paste  is  quicker  than  a  brush,  wastes  no  paste  and  can- 
not accidentally  fill  the  vents. 

The  machine  is  the  joint  development  of  .Tohn  Gov.- 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  A.  M.  Loudon  of 
the  Elmira  Foundry  Company. 


HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 


The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Foundry  Grab 
Bucket 


A  grab  bucket  designed  especially  for  foundry  service, 
used  for  handling  sand  to  and  from  the  pile  and  for  clean- 
ing up  the  floor,  is  built  by  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.    The  bucket  can  be  used  upon 


ilie  hook  of  any  crane  of  sufBcient  capacity,  no  special 
lioisting  ai>paratus  being  necessary.  It  is  manipulated 
entirely  by  the  crane  and  the  single  tripping  line,  and 
may  be  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  crane  book  in  an 
instant,  with  no  more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  load, 
leaving  the  crane  free  for  other  work. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  bucket  lowered,  ready  to  pick  up  its 
load.  The  bucket  Is  carried  on  two  wire 
ropes  which  are  deadened  in  a  equalizer 
fixed  to  the  framework.  From  the  point  of 
fastening  the  ropes  lead  downward  around 
the  pulleys  in  the  block  and  then  up  again, 
terminating  in  a  heavy  cast  steel  bail,  which 
is  placed  over  the  crane  hook.  When  the 
crane  hoists,  with  the  bucket  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  main  bucket  pivot  moves 
upward,  relative  to  the  fixed  framework 
carrying  the  springs,  and  the  jaws  of  the 
bucket  close  of  their  own  weight,  with  the 
load.  A  linkwork  causes  the  block  to  move 
up  in  practically  a  straight  line. 

As  the  bucket  is  lifted   it  assumes  the 

position  shown  in  Fig.  2.     In  this  position 

it.  with  its  load,  may  be  raised  or  lowered 

or  carried  about  from  place  to  place  by  the 

crane.     To  empty  the  load  the  line  attached 

to  the  tripping  lever,  seen  at  the  right  in  the 

engravings,    is    pulled,    thus    disengaging    a 

hook  which  connects  the  main  bucket  pivot 

to   the   block,   allowing   the  pivot   center   to 

descend   and   the   bucket   to   open   into   the 

position  shown  in  Fig.  3.  discharging  the  load.     In  this 

position  the  emptj-  bucket  may  be  carried  about,  raised, 

lowered,  &c.,  by  manipulating  the  crane. 

When  the  bucket  is  lowered  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as 
the  lips  strike,  the  stress  on  the  block  is  relieved,  and 
as  the  crane  tackle  continues  to  descend  the  block  de- 
scends, describing  an  are  until  the  hook  on  the  under  side 
of  the  block  again  catches  the  main  pivot  center  which 
restores  the  mechanism  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Heavy  chains  seen  in  Figs.  1  and  3  limit  the  opening  of 
the  jaws  and  are  connected  at  the  top  to  spiral  springs 
which  absorb  the  slight  §hock  incidental  to  opening  the 
bucket. 

The  capacity  of  the  bucket  illustrated  is  l^i  cu.  yd. 
Empty  it  weighs  about  2  tons,  loaded  about  4  tons.  When 
the  bucket  is  spread  open  it  covers  a  floor  space  6x6^ 
ft.  The  bucket  will  work  in  considerably  less  headroom 
than  the  ordinary  type  of  grab  bucket  and  is  of  very 
durable  construction  throughout. 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company  also  builds  a 
complete  line  of  cranes  and  hoists  for  all  classes  of  serv- 
ice.   The  cranes  used  in  foundries  are  the  electric  travel- 


and 


1. — Loading.  Fig.  2. — Carrying.  ■  Fig.  .>. — Dumping 

A  Foundry  Grab  Bucliet  Made  by  the  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger    Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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iiig  bridge  and  cantilever  wall  types  aud  over  foundry 
yards,  traveling  bridge  and  one  and  two  leg  gantry  cranes. 
Electric  trolley  hoist.s  are  used  for  handling  flasks,  pat- 
terns, castings.  &c..  Ironi  and  to  the  molding  floor. 


Curtis  Air  Hoists 


Alliance  Foundry  Cranes 


In  tlie  extensive  line  of  cranes  and  other  machinery 
built  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Company.  Alliance.  Ohio, 
for  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  are  the  two  types 
herewith  illustrated  as  typical  for  their"  classes  of  foim- 


Through  its  success  in  controlling  the  action  of  air 
•  ylinders  the  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Company.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
has  rendered  available  an  inexpensive  jjower  capable  of 
wide  application  in  the  field  of  hoisting.  The  regulators 
and  air  cushions  n.sed  make  of  the  air  cylinder  a  reliable 
straight  line  motor. 

The  Curtis  air  hoist  is  manufactured  in  two  classes, 
pendant  and  horizontal,  with  several  types  and  a  num- 
ber of  sizes  in  each  class.  There  are  the  single  and 
double  acting  in  the  straight  air  or  class  A  type,  and 
the  G  or  balanced  pressure  type.  The  illustrations  are  of 
rope  geared  hoists  where  considerable  hook  travel  is  re- 
cjuired  in  comparatively  low  head  room.  Fig.  1  shows 
stationary  hoist  with  single  hoisting  rope,  and  Fig.  2  a 
traveling  hoist  with  two  hoisting  ropes.  Being  of  all 
steel  construction  the  hoists  are  considerably  stronger 
aud  lighter  than  the  average  cast  iron  hoist.  For  a 
given  capacity  the  steel  hoist,  being  lighter,  there  is  less 


Fig.   1. — A    Singie-Leg  Gantry    Koiindry    Stockyard    Crane   Built 
by  the  Alliance  Machine  Company,  Alliance.  Ohio. 


1. — A  Class  K  Dcuble-Acting  Rope-Geared  Air  Hoist  Made 
by  the  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


dry  service.  Fig.  1  shows  a  single  leg  gantry  crane  for 
the  stock  yards  of  foundries.  An  advantage  inherent  ii^ 
the  type  is  that  it  does  not  require  the  erection  of  run- 
ways, if  it  is  provided  for  when  the  building  is  erected. 
It  happens  that  the  installation  shown  was  made  in  con- 
nection mth  an  old  building.     Ordinarily  the  inner  run- 


I'-ig 


-An  .\Uiance  Wall  Crane  Installed  in  a  Foundry. 


way  is  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  building.  The  outer 
runway  for  the  single  gantry  leg  is  merely  a  rail  laid  on 
ties  in  the  ground,  as  for  an.v  gantry  crane.  The  cranes 
are  also  made  with  a  cantilever  extension,  so  as  to  un- 
load and  load  material  from  cars  on  tracks  outside  the 
gantry  log.  The  construction  of  the  crane  itself  is 
standard  throughout. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  wall  crane  the  important  advantage 
of  which  in  a  foundry  is  that  it  can  be  used  on  individ- 
ual jobs  which  require  the  service  of  a  crane  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  leaving  the  overhead  cranes 
free  for  general  transporting  work  up  and  down  the  sho]) 
for  which  they  are  particularly  adapted.  Wall  cranes 
are  built  also  with  a  swinging  jib,  so  that  the  jib  can 
be  swung  back  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 


Fig.  2. — .i  Class  L  Curtis  Hoist  Mounted  on  a  Hand-Propelled 

Trolley. 

weight  suspended  from  the  trolley,  and  the  load  can 
be  moved  with  greater  ease. 

The  pneumatic  hoist  in  the  straight  air  class  is  used 
for  ordinary  hoisting  where  delicacy  of  control  is  uot 
required,  but  the  air  balanced  type  is  adaptable  for  use 
where  the  most  delicate  hoisting  is  required :  it  will  not 
jump  or  jerk,  and  can  be  used  for  such  work  in  foundry 
practice  as  drawing  patterns,  closing  molds,  setting  core.s. 
jionring  molten  metal.  &c.  It  is  fitted  with  an  automatic 
safety  device  that  prevents  the  load  from  dropping  should 
the  air  hose  break  or  the  air  supply  fail,  and  it  will  hold 
its  load  ix)sitively  at  any  ix)int  of  the  stroke  whether 
hoisting  or  lowering. 

In  these  hoists  the  upper  head  and  lower  ring  are 
screwed  to  the  cylinder,  aud  should  it  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  piston,  all  that  is  required  is  to  unbolt  the 
lower  head  from  the  lower  i'lng.  -when  the  piston  can  be 
withdrawn  without  having  to  dis^iantle  the  hoist,  break 
a  pipe  connection  or  even  take  'flown  the  hoist.  The 
operating  valve  has  an  equalising  sg'fing.  which  returns 
it  to  neutral  position  immediately  upon  the  hand  chains 
being  released,  thus  effectively  holding  tt#  load.  By  this 
arrangement  the  operator  requires  one  hand  only  to  op- 
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erate  tlie  boist.  leaving  ihe  other  free  to  direct  the  load. 
Other  products  of  the  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Company  of 
interest  to  foundrynien  are  air  compressors,  sand  blasts, 
pneumatic  elevators  and  pneumatic  bridge  cranes. 


Atlas  Foundry  Cars 


A  new  design  of  industrial  locomotive  that  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  much  favor  for  handling  eastings 
is  now  being  brought  out  by  the  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Cleveland. 

Ohio.       This     is     a 

storage  battery  loco- 

motive      eijuipped 

with     a     crane,     as 

shown     in     Fig.     1. 

The  capacity  of  the 

car    is    S    tons,    and 

the  crane  has  a  ca- 
pacity    of     2     tons. 

The  crane  is  mount- 
ed on  a  simple  truck 

consisting  of  a  steel 

frame,    well    braced. 

carried    on    four 

wheels,  the  journals 

of     which     run     in 

roller  bearings.    The 

motor  is  spring  sus- 
pended   from    the 

frame    at    one    end 

and  connected  to  the 

driving   axle   by   re- 

d  u  c  i  n  g   gears.      A 

spring    suspended 

angle      iron      cradle 

carries    the    battery 

trays. 

At  the   operating 

end  of  the  truck  are 

the  controller,  brake 

charging    receptacle. 

cut-off     switch     and 

voltameter.     A    step 

and   draw   bar   head 

are  provided  at  each 

end.  All  of  the  machinery  is  below  the  top  of  the  frame 
and  is  covered  by  a  heavy  wooden  deck  for  carrying  the 
load  which  is  made  in  removable  sections,  to  give  access 
to  the  parts  beneath. 

The  crane  is  electrically  operated  by  the  motor  shown, 
and  is  under  perfect  control.  All  of  the  gears  are  steel. 
The  swivel  operates  on  roller  bearings,  making  it  easy 
to   rotate   the   crane   by   hand    with    its   maximum    loail. 


The  crane  is  equipjied  with   a    band   brake.     T| 
cipal  dimensions  of  the  crane  locomotive  are  as  1 

Width  over  all,  feet  .and  inches 

Length  over  all,  feet  and  inches il'     7 

Capacity  of  car,  tons 8 

Capacity  of  crane,  tons 2 

Deck  dimensions  clear  of  crane,  feet  and  inches 3     4x6     4 

Wheel  base,  feet  and  inches 3     9 

Speed  of  car  withoiit  load,  forward  and  reverse,  on  level, 

feet  per  minute 125,  250.  375,  500 

Speed  of  car.  forward  and  reverse,  on  level,  with  8-ton  deck 

load,  feet  per  minute 7'>,  150.  225,  300 

Track    irause.    inch"? 21^4 


;e  Battery  Locomotive  Crane  Built  by  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Company, 


Maximum  hight  of  lift  above  track,  feet  and  inches 6     3 

Hight  from  top  of  rail  to  top  of  car  platform,  inches 28% 

A  Storage  battery  locomotive  or  car  with  a  flat  top, 
designed  for  both  carrying  and  hauling,  is  also  built  with- 
out the  crane  in  capacities  up  to  40  tons,  and  in  various 
gauges.  When  loaded  themselves  to  secure  adhesion  they 
are  capable  of  hauling  from  one  to  two  times  their 
eapacitj-.  In  connection  with  its  electrical  locomotives, 
the  company  makes  a  full  line  of  industrial  cars. 

Among  other  new  products  of  the  company  'm  the 
ladle  ear  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  cars  are  built  very  rigid 
and  permit  the  easy  pouring  of  metal.  Various  capacities 
can  be  furnished  of  either  plain  or  geared  ladles.  Other 
cars  especially  adapted  to  foundrymen's  use,  include  those 
for  handling  coke,  coal,  ashes,  sand,  &c.,  as  well  as  core 
oven  cars.  The  c-ompany  also  makes  a  full  line  of  porta- 
ble track,  curves,  crossings,  turntables,  switches,  wheels, 
axles.  &c. 


A  Special  Maris  Foundry  Crane 


Fig 


-A  New  .\tla5  Ladle  Car. 


Maris  Brothers.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  makers  of  electric 
and  hand  cranes  of  various  kinds,  have  a  special  foundry 
crane  for  use  where  the  headroom  is  limited  and  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  a  ladle  of  metal  or  other  objects  hoisted 
as  high  as  possible  above  the  floor.  As  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration  the  hoisting  mechanism,  motors,  &c.,  are 
placed  at  one  end  so  that  the  heat  from  the  molten  metal 
will  not  afllect  them  when  the  ladle  is  close  up  to  the 
bridge. 

.\11  hoisting  and  traversing  rigging  is  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  operator,  and  the  controllers  are  placed  to 
one  side  so  as  to  allow  a  clear  view  of  the  load  being 
hoisted.    The  hoisting  rig  is  spread  in  a  vertical  direction 
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A  Special  Foundry  Crane  for  Limited  Headroom  Built  by  Marls 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

to  give  as  great  a  travel  of  the  trolley  as  possible,  and 
also  to  give  as  long  a  distance  from  the  drum  to  the  idler 
sheave  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  as  can  be  obtained,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  angle  at  which  the  chain  winds  on  the 
drum. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  slow  motion  for 
drawing  patterns  of  drums  or  other  long  forms,  a  band 
brake  is  attached,  operated  by  hand,  by  which  the  load 
on  the  girder  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  the  speed  de- 
sired. The  bridges  are  built  of  I-beams  or  girders,  the 
truck  wheels  have  chilled  treads  and  all  sheave  wheels 
are  bushed.  Since  the  crane  is  built  for  steady  hard 
usage  all  parts  are  simple  in  construction  and  all  com- 
plications have  been  avoided. 


The  Delta  and  Changeezy  Tramrail  Trolleys 


Among  the  improved  devices  on  trolley  systems  for 
foundry  and  other  work  are  the  Changeezy  and  Delta 
adjustable  trolleys,  and  a  trailing  or  automatic  switch, 
made  by  the  New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
90  West  street.  New  York  City.  The  trolleys  are  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  2.  TTie  Delta  I-beam  trolleys  are  made 
both  plain  and  geared,  and  the  Changeezy  trolleys  em- 
body all  of  the  features  of  a  plain  and  geared  trolley  In 
a  single  piece  of  apparatus,  and  both  Delta  and  Change- 
ezy trolleys  are  adjustable.  In  outward  appearance  the 
Delta  geared  trolley,  Fig.  2,  is  similar  to  the  Changeezy 
trolley,  which  was  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  26. 
1910. 

Both  types  of  trolleys  are  made  with  steel  side  plates 
and  roller  bearing  wheels,  with  hardened  axles.  The 
side  plates  are  connected  so  as  to  provide  flexibility  be- 
tween the  two  plates,  allowing  the  wheels  on  each  side 
of  the  beam  to  adjust  themselves  to  irregularities  in  the 
track,  so  that  under  any  and  all  conditions  each  of  the 
four  wheels  will  carry  a  uniform  load.  The  adjustability 
of  the  trolleys  allows  of  a  ready  change,  so  that  the 
trolle.v  will  fit  any  weight  of  three  sizes  of  I-beam,  as  car- 
ried in  stock,  or  any  corresponding  width  of  channels  or 


angle  irons  placed  back  to  back.  This  limitation  to  three 
sizes  of  beam  with  their  various  weights  and  various 
widths  in  which  they  are  rolled  applies  to  standard  stock 
trolleys  only,  but  trolleys  of  any  desired  adjustability 
can  be  shipped  from  the  factory  stock  with  delay  of  as- 
sembling only.  I-beams  also  wear  out,  and  very  often 
have  a  material  amount  of  variation  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  rolls  with  which  they  were  rolled,  but 


Pig.    1. — The   Delta    Plain    Trolley    Made    by    the    New    Jersey 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  New  York. 


Fig.  2. — The  Delta  Geared  Trolley. 

this  adjustability  allows  of  the  arrangement  of  the  trol- 
ley with  a  proper  clearance  to  the  width  of  beam  or 
flange  to  be  used. 

The  Delta  geared  trolley  has  two  of  the  wheels  geared 
and  connected  by  a  shaft  and  pinions  for  operation  from 
the  floor  by  a  pendant  hand  chain.  The  Changeezy  trol- 
ley is  lx)th  a  plain  and  geared  trolley  possessing  all  the 
advantages  of  both,  and  the  change  from  one  to  another 
is  instantaneous  and  accomplished  entirely  b.v  pulling  on 
the  hand  chain.  The  gear  wheels  in  this  trolley  are 
connected  by  a  pinion  in  identically  the  same  manner 
as  an  ordinary  geared  trolley,  but  this  pinion  can  be 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  pulling  the  hand  chain. 
This  trolley  can  be  used  as  a  geared  trolley  when  handling 
heavy  loads,  and  as  a  plain  trolley  when  handling  light 
loads  or  no  load. 

The  Delta  automatic  switch  is  a  combination  of  an 
automatic  switch  operating  device  when  the  trolley  la 
traveling  in  a  certain  direction,  and  a  substitute  for  a 
trolley  stop  under  all  conditions.     Where  two  lines  are 
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brought  by  a  switch  to  a  single  line  the  trolley  iu  ap- 
proaching the  single  line  throws  tlie  switch  into  the 
proper  position.  The  only  time  it  is  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  set  the  switch  is  when  lie  is  c-ouiing  on  the 
single  line  antl  wishes  to  go  to  one  of  the  branch  lines 
and  the  switch  is  set  for  the  other  hranrli,  but  in  no  case 
does  the  trolley  come  to  a  dead  stop,  the  switch  beinc; 
set  for  the  proper  beam  when  traveling  in  one  direction, 
or  automatic-ally  setting  itself  to  the  trolley  when  travel- 
ing iu  the  other  direclion.  This  not  only  saves  the  time 
required  to  stop  and  set  the  switch,  but  ui  foundry  work 
is  especially  important,  as  it  does  away  with  the  danger 
of  spilling  hot  metal  if  au  operator  does  not  happen 
to  notice  that  a  switch  is  set  against  him  and  runs  into 
a  positive  stop. 

These  trolleys  and  switches  are  only  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  improvements  in  the  extensive  line  of  over- 
head carrying  devices  manufactured  by  llie  New  Jersey 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company. 


Yale  &  Towne  Hoists  and  Trolleys 


Its  adaptability  and  economy  in  tlie  foundry  has  led 
man.\-  to  adopt  a  system  of  overhead  tracks,  equipped 
with  trolleys  and  either  hand  operated  or  electrically 
driven  hoists.  For  satisfactor.v  operation  it  is  essential 
that  a  load  be  hoisted  easily  and  steadily,  and  that  the 
operator  have  it  under  perfect  control  at  all  times.  This 
may  be  accomplished  with  a  chain  block  with  spur  gear- 
ing, giving  high  etficiency,  and  a  friction  brake,  giving 
absolute  control,  or  an  electric  hoist  with  direct  connected 
motor  and  a  graduated  speed  controller.  Both  types  of 
hoist  are  made  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

Fig.  1  shows  one  of  this  company's  Triplex  chain 
blocks  in  use  iu  a  foundry.  The  sustaining  mechanisni 
is  separate  from  the  hoisting  mechanism  and  does  not 
augment  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  hoisting.  Fig. 
2  shows  an  electric  hoist  designed  to  give  uninterrupted 
service  and  operate  at  minimum  cost.  The  hoisting  gears 
are  so  arranged  that,  even  if  the  brake  is  removed,  the 
load  will  be  sustained,  while  the  controller  is  equipped 
with  a  large  number  of  contacts  arranged  to  give  gradu- 
ated speed. 

The  trolley  to  convey  the  hoist  and  load  along  the 
traclv,  as  made  by  this  compan.v.  is  excepticmally  strong 
and  eas.v  running.  One  of  them  used  in  connection  with 
a  chain  block  is  shown  iu  Fig.  3.     The  trolley  operates 


;. — .\  Yale  &  Towue  Klectiic  Huist  as  Used  iu  a  Fouudry. 


Fig.  1. —  \    l'..ni,dr.\    1  raiir  witli  a  Tiiplex  Chain  Block  Made  by 
the  Yale  &  Towne  ilfg.  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 


\   Vale  &  Tonne  Triplex  Block  and  Trolley  for   Inter- 
Works  Transporting. 


freel.v  because  each  wheel  iueliues  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
running  surface  of  the  track,  and  each  axle  is  pressed 
into  tlie  wheel  and  supported  at  each  end  in  a  bronze 
bearing,  wliich  is  seU-ad.insting,  duslproof  and  self-oiling. 
Kach  wheel  adjusts  itself  to  the  track  independentl.v  of 
the  others,  which  facilitates  easy  movement  and  steady 
running  on  sh.up  curves  as  well  as  straight  track.  These 
trolleys  run  as  easily  after  many  years  of  senice  as 
when  new. 

For  rlie  track  a  light  section  I-beam  is  especially 
suitable,  for  it  gives  lateral  stiffness  as  well  as  transversa 
strength,  and  the  stipiwrts  can  lie  placed  at  considerable 
distance  aiiart.  The  standard  size  of  beam  to  use  for 
a  carrying  capacity  of  1  ton  is  0  in..  12%  lb.  per  ft,  with 
supiMirfs  not  more  than  1.3  ft.  apart.  I-beam  track  may 
be  suspended  b.v  liolting  directly  to  timbers  with  banger 
bolts  keyed  to  the  I-beam,  as  in  Fig.  .3.  or  where  there  is 
a  drop  between  the  suiiporting  beams,  and  the  tracks 
sjiecial  brackets  or  hangers  ma.v  be  used. 

Tracks  can  be  so  laid  that  nearl.v  the  entire  area  of 
tlie  floor  is  covered,  and  a  system  well  planned  and  care- 
fully erected  will  increase  the  output  of  a  plant  as  well 
as  decrease  labor  expense. 
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Shepard  Electric  Foundry-  Cranes 

The  following  describes  a  typical  fouiiilry  installation 
of  a  fully  inclosed  overhead  electric  traveling  crane, 
built  by  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company, 
Montour  Falls,  X.  T.  Although  the  motors  and  other 
electrical  parts  are  wound  for  alternating  current,  this 
installation  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  most 
exacting  refiuiremeuts  of  a  gray  iron  foundry.  The 
plant,  the  Frontier  Iron  Works.  Buffalo.  N.  T.,  manu- 
factures a  line  of  large  and  small  castings  varying  in 
weight  from  a  small  automobile  or  marine  motor  cylinder 
to  a  bed  plate  or  frame  of  a  large  machine  tool  weighing 
up  to  15  tons.  The  crane  is  used  for  all  the  work  from 
the  rough,  quick  unloading  of  pig,  coke.  sand.  &c..  to  the 
careful,   delicate   work    of   closing  molds,   drawing   pat- 


the  trolley  is  arranged  to  keep  this  axis  constant  under 
all  conditions,  so  that  all  shafts  have  a  constant  po>i- 
tion  in  their  bearings.  Similarly  all  gear  teeth  retain 
their  original  adjustment,  thus  distributing  the  stresses 
which  they  carry  and  the  wear  incident  to  their  opera- 
tion over  the  entire  tooth  surface. 

The  hoist  is  equipped  with  both  a  mechanical  or  load 
brake  and  an  electric  or  motor  brake,  either  capable  of 
holding  the  load  at  any  position.  The  load  brake  acts 
directly  on  the  driving  shaft,  and  sets  immediately  upon 
stopping  the  motor.  It  is  located  within  the  hoist  frame 
or  shell  and  runs  in  oil.  insuring  uniform  braking  power, 
irrespective  of  the  load  handled  and  rapid  radiation  of 
heat.  The  electric  brake  is  keyed  to  the  armature  shaft 
and  stops  it  the  moment  current  is  cut  off  from  the 
motor.     Its  braking  surfaces  also  run  in  oil. 


.  Crane  In  the  Frontier  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Bnilt  by  the  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls.  X.  T. 


terns.  &c..  including  handling  the  ladle  for  pouring.  Its 
most  severe  service  is  shaking  out  castings.  In  two 
years'  use  no  repairs  have  been  needed,  and  no  signs  of 
wear  are  evident.  All  working  parts  are  inclosed  from 
dust  and  grit  in  a  solid  cast  iron  frame,  which  forms 
their  support  as  well  as  covering,  and  all  gearing,  shafts, 
&c..  run  in  oil.  so  that  very  little  cleaning  and  lubricating 
attendance  is  required. 

The  illustration  shows  the  crane  at  one  end  of  the 
foundry  about  to  place  the  cope  on  the  mold.  At  the 
other  end  the  runways  extend  out  of  doors  where  the 
crane  has  no  other  covering  than  the  hoist  frame,  which 
forms  the  bousing  for  the  gearing  as  well  as  its  protec- 
tion from  the  weather.  Outside  the  machine  is  used  for 
unloading  coke,  which  is  shoveled  into  a  bucket  sus- 
pended from  the  hook,  then  carried  into  the  foundry  and 
dumped  into  storage  bins. 

rianetary  gearing  is  employed  throughout  the  hoist- 
ing element  of  the  crane.  The  gearing  and  all  its  re- 
lated shafts  and  hearings  are  kept  in  perfect  alignment, 
because  the  bearings  are  bored  in  the  hoist  frame  and 
bushed  with  hard  bronze.  The  torsional  movement, 
which  occurs  in  the  frames  of  crane  trolleys,  due  to 
iuetpialities  of  the  track  or  runway  or  wear  of  truck  and 
trolley  wheels  and  their  bearings,  has  no  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  .Shepard  trolley,  because  all  the  hoisting 
mechanism  has  a  common  axial   position ;  the  frame  of 


The  trolley  di'ive  is  inclosed  in  its  own  gear  case. 
The  gearing  runs  in  an  oil  bath,  and  the  bearings  are 
ring  oiled.  The  bridge  drive  with  its  brake  is  also  in- 
closed in  a  dust  tight  case.  The  gear  and  i)inion  run  in 
oil  as  well  as  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  brake.  The 
truck  wheel  gears  are  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  by 
cast  iron  cases,  but  owiug  to  their  slow  motion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  run  them  in  oil. 

Although  the  crane  is  so  fully  inclosed  the  working 
parts  are  accessible.  By  removing  sis  square  head  cap 
screws  the  hoist  head  may  be  removed,  after  which  each 
part  may  be  taken  from  the  hoist  without  the  use  of 
tools.  One  man  with  a  helper  can  completely  disassetnble 
and  reassemble  one  of  the  largest  crane  trolleys  in  from 
45  to  60  min.  with  a  monkey  wrench  and  screw  driver. 


Monarch   Core  and  Annealing   Oven  Cars 


The  name  of  the  Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  is  identified  among  foundrymen 
with  the  Steele-Harvey  crucible  melting  and  refining  fur- 
nace, using  oil  or  gas  for  the  melting  of  metals,  which 
has  heretofore  been  described  and  illustrated  in  these 
columns.  One  of  its  features  is  the  retention  of  the 
crucible  in  the  furnace  and  thus  the  lengthening  of  its 
life  as  compared  with  use  in  pit  furnaces.     The  company 
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Monarch  Core  nnd  Annealing  Oven  Car  with  Detachable  Sides. 

is  also  designer  and  manufacturer  of  the  Monarch  porta- 
ble tilting  furnace,  tlie  Monarch  nontilting  crucible  fur- 
nace and  the  stationary  furnace  designed  for  melting  iu 
foundries  making  light  castings  where  hot  fluid  metal  is 
required  for  quick  pouring  in  molds. 

Among  other  equipment  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany is  a  metal  car  for  core  and  annealing  ovens.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration  this  car  has  detachable  sides. 
It  is  furnished  witli  dustproof  boxes,  and  may  be  ar- 
ranged with  fire  briclv  tops  for  carrying  molds  to  be 
placed  under  tilting  furnaces  for  direct  pouring.  The 
company's  name  is  also  identified  with  the  Monarch 
core  oven,  portable  heater,  fuel  oil  burner  and  positive 
pressure  blower. 


Ridgway  Foundry  Elevators 


Getting  stock  up  to  the  cupola  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  single  operation  in  a  foundry.  For  many  years 
all  devices  for  elevating  materials  to  the  cupola  were  so 
troublesome  and  uncertain  that  it  was  common  to  use 


wheelbarrows  on  inclined  runways  from  the  yard  to  the 
cupola  platform.  While  this  was  slow  and  expensive  it 
was  absolutely  sure.  In  recent  years  an  elevator  has 
been  evolved  for  foundrymen  by  William  H.  Ridgway  of 
the  Craig  Ridgway  &  Son  Company,  CoatesvlUe,  Pa., 
which  seems  to  fill  the  exacting  requirements  of  foundry 
cupola  service. 

The  history  of  the  Ridgway  elevator  is  interesting  as 
it  was  the  foundrymen  who  really  brought  it  into  exist- 
ence. The  company  was  manufacturing  a  balanced  hy- 
draulic crane  operated  by  steam,  which  became  popular 
in  foundries.  This  led  to  requests  for  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cuix>la  elevator  working  on  the  same  principle, 
and  to-day  the  present  perfected  Ridgway  steam- 
hydraulic  elevator  is  widely  known  among  foundrymen. 

The  elevator  consists  primarily  of  two  cylinders,  one 
the  lifting  cylinder  and  the  other  the  water  cylinder,  the 
latter  a  little  larger  than  the  former.  The  two  cylinders 
are  coimected  by  a  valve  controlled  pipe  and  the  water 
cylinder  is  similarly  connected  to  the  steam  supply.  Figs. 
1  and  2  show  two  common  styles  of  machine,  such  as 
are  used  for  taking  stock  up  to  cupola  platforms. 

To  operate  the  elevator,  steam  is  adniitted  to  the 
water  cylinder,  and,  being  prevented  from  coming  iu 
contact  with  the  water  by  a  twdy  of  air  between  them, 
instead  of  condensing,  forces  the  water  to  the  lifting 
cylinder  at  the  steam  pressure  and  moves  the  piston  or 
ram  as  the  case  may  be.  To  lower  the  elevator  the  steam 
is  exhausted,  and  the  pressure  being  relieved  the  water 
flows  back  to  the  water  cylinder.  The  same  water  is 
used  over  and  over.  The  speed  of  the  elevator  is  regu- 
lated by  a  hand  cable  from  the  cage,  aud  the  machine  is 
under  perfect  control  at  all  times. 

A  device  in  the  top  of  the  water  cylinder  called  a 
spreader  distributes  the  steam  over  the  top  of  the  air, 
while  a  device  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  maintains  the 
air  space  between  the  steam  and  the  water.  The  air 
being  twice  as  heavy  as  the  steam  will  remain  next  to  the 
water,  and  being  a  nonconductor  of  heat  insures  the 
prompt  action  of  the  "elevator. 


Fig.  1.— Double  Geared  Elevator.  li'ig.  2. — Direct-Acting  Elevator. 

Two  Types  of  Foundry  Elevators  Built  by  the  Craig  Ridgway  &  Son  Company,  Coatesvilie,  Pa. 
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Ernst  Wiener  Foundry  Cars 


Industrial  railroad  systems  provide  economical  means 
for  handling  sand,  lime,  coke,  pig  iron,  molten  iron,  cast- 
ings, &c.  A  tj-pical  installation  comprises  track  of  16-lb. 
rails,  mounted  on  steel  ties,   switches  made  up  in  the 


Fig.  1. 


-A  Dumping  Car  Suitable  for  Sand  Conveying  Made  by 
the  Ernst  Wiener  Company,  New  Torlj. 


same  manner  and  turutabies  of  design  to  suit  require- 
ments, steel  double  side  or  rotary  .dumping  cars,  ladle 
cars  and  steel  top  tiat  cars.  No  matter  from  where  or 
what  part  of  the  plant  materials  are  to  be  transported 
the  track  system  is  alwa>  s  ready,  wliile  other  conveying 


Fig.  2. — A  Flat  Car,  Also  JIade  with  Steel  Top. 

systems  may  be  busy  at  some  other  part  of  the  shop, 
thus  delaying  the  workman  and  losing  considerable  time. 
Even  in  a  small  foundry  a  track  system  is  a  valuable 
addition  for  handling  material  in  course  of  manufacture, 
and  its  usefulness  in  foundries  is  generally  almost  with- 
out limit. 

The  practical   application   of   industrial   railroads   in 


the  car  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For  handling  flasks  and  finished 
product  cars,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but  with  steel 
tops,  are  used.  The  all-steel  double  side  dump  car  is 
often  used  for  transporting  various  materials  and  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  preferred  form  of  track 
for  foundry  use  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  Ernst  Wiener  Company  specializes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  industrial  railroad  equipment  of  all  kinds,  in- 
iludiug  a  great  variety  of  cars  and  locomotives. 


CUPOLAS  AND  OIL  BURNERS 


The  Calumet  Cupola 


A  thick  lining  at  the  melting  zone  and  the  proper 
ratio  between  tu>ere  area  and  cupola  area  are  features 
of  the  design  of  the  Calumet  cupola  of  the  Calumet  En- 


Fig.   1. — B^imace  Section   of  the   Calumet  Cupola. 

gineeriug  Works.  Harvey,  111.  The  lining  at  the  melting 
zone  is  9  to  12  in.  on  smaller  cupolas,  and  14  to  15  in. 
on  the  larger  sizes.  To  insure  an  even  distribution  of 
blast  to  the  tuyeres  two  blast  entrances  are  provided, 
one  directly  opposite  the  other.  The  thick  lining  at  the 
melting  zone  is  designed  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  d^ree 


Fig.  3. — A  Section  of  Portable  Track. 

foundries  has  been  given  special  consideration  by  the 
Ernst  Wiener  Company,  50  Church  street,  Xew  York 
City.  For  conveying  sand  from  the  storage  pile  to  the 
various  points  where  it  is  used,  this  company  recommends 


Fig.  2. — Cross  Section  at  the  Tuyeres. 
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the  loss  of  heat  liy  radiation.  The  tuyeres  are  of  the 
rectaugular  expanded  type,  proportioned  lioth  to  the 
cupola  area  and  to  the  outline  of  standard  blowers.  The 
upper  tuyeres,  which  serve  their  usual  function  of  fur- 
nishing an  air  supply  for  more  complete  combustion,  are 
equipped  with  damjiers  so  that  they  may  be  closed  when 
desired.  A  safety  tuyere  near  the  slag  spout  prevents 
the  molten  iron  from  rising  and  flowing  through  the 
lower  tuyeres.  In  the  larger  cupolas  there  are  eight 
upper  and  eight  lowe?  tuyeres.  The  wind  box  is  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  main  shell  of  the  cupola.  This 
prevents  loss  of  blast  and  permits  outside  inspection  of 
the  main  bodj-  sheet.  While  the  cupola  is  fitted  with 
two  blast  nozzles  a  single  blast  entrance  may  be  used, 
having  a  partition  wall  in  the  center,  so  as  to  divide 
the  blast  and  distribute  it  e<]ually  around  the  tuyere 
area.  The  greater  thickness  of  lining,  besides  preventing 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  protects  the  shell  from  the 
effects  of  high  temperatures. 

Fis.  1  shows  the  construction  of  the  furnace  section 


spout  of  the  safety  ovcrtlow  removetl.  All  of  these  parts 
also  are  machined. 

There  is  one  upper  and  one  lower  row  of  tuyeres  in 
the  cuiwla.  The  upper  row  has  gates  allowing  any  or 
all  of  the  tuyeres  to  be  closed  if  desired.  The  tuyeres 
are  flaring  iu  shape  and  admit  the  blast  through  a  small 
area  in  the  shell  which  is  expanded  into  a  large  horizon- 
tal opening  inside  of  the  cupola.  The  air  is  thus  permit- 
ted to  reach  the  fire  through  an  area  nearly  double  that 
through  which  it  enters  the  tuyeres. 

The  cupola  stack,  not  shown,  is  made  of  steel  plate 
riveted  in  sections  with  downward  joints,  and  is  con- 
venient for  erection.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  shed- 
ding water  and  keeping  it  out  of  the  joints,  preventing 
rust  of  shell  and  damage  to  the  lining.  The  lining  sui> 
ports  are  cast  iron  placed  inside  the  stack,  and  wide  and 
strong  enough  to  support  the  brick  lining  above  them. 
One  shelf  is  placed  just  above  the  charging  doors  and 
one  about  every  10  ft.  above  this  point.  Another  is 
placed  immediately  above  the  air  chamber  allowing  that 


Fig.    1.  Fig.    2. 

Two  Views  of  tlie  Body  Section  of  the  Zecher  Cupola  Built  by  the  Barry  &  Zeeher  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


of  the  cupola,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  horizontal  section  through 
the  tuyeres. 


The  Zecher  Cupola 


A  new  Hue  with  the  Barry  &  Zecher  Company,  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  is  the  Zecher  cupola  declared  to  be  the  heav- 
iest and  strongest  made.  Among  the  points  of  advantage 
are  that  the  cleaning  doors  are  hinged  so  that  when 
open  they  will  hang  down,  and  both  frames  and  doors 
are  machined  so  that  when  closed  and  bolted  they  will 
be  air  tight,  and  a  safety  tujere  is  provided  having  an 
overflow  on  the  outside  of  cupola,  whicli  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  iron  to  get  into  the  air  chamber.  An- 
other improvement  is  the  u.se  of  compression  springs  to 
keep  the  peep-hole  covers  tight  against  the  frame  so  that 
no  air  can  escape.  At  the  same  time  the  cover  can  be 
easily  Oldened  when  necessary  and  can  be  kept  partially 
opened  if  desired.  The  slag  spout  is  also  of  improved 
design  and  does  not  require  lining.  These  cupolas  are 
made  in  all  standard  sizes  from  36  to  102  in.  in  diameter, 
inclusive. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  the  body  section  showing  the 
hinged  cleaning  door  and  the  peep-hole  frames  and  covers. 
These  parts  are  all  machined,  making  the  cupola  air 
tight  and  securing  the  full  benefit  of  the  blast  pressure. 
Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  body  section  and 
shows  the  cleaning  door  and  peep-hole  cover  open,  and  the 


portion  of  the  lining  below  to  be  repaired  or  replaced 
without  removing  the  upper  portion. 

With  each  cuiwla  is  furnished  a  blast  gauge  to  be 
attached  to  the  air  chamber  for  registering  the  pressure 
of  the  air  blast.  The  blast  pipe  nozzle  is  arranged  to 
enter  the  air  chamber  on  a  tangent  forcing  the  blast 
around  the  shell.  If  desired  two  blast  pipe  nozzles  may 
be  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cupola.  The  tapping 
spout  is  of  east  iron,  and  furnished  in  any  length  desired. 


Hauck  Portable  Oil  Burners 


For  lighting  cupolas,  drying  molds  and  ladles,  pre- 
heating and  general  heating  operations  a  variety  of 
types  of  oii  fuel  burners  are  made  by  the  Hauck  Mfg. 
Company.  140  Cedar  street,  New  York  City.  One  of 
these  applications,  cupola  lighting,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
indicating  the  method  of  applying  the  burner,  t'se  of 
shavings  or  other  kinling  wood  is  entirely  eliminated 
and  with  it  the  smoke  nuisance.  The  burner  is  placed 
in  the  spout  at  the  tap  hole  or  breast  or  at  a  specially 
cut  hole.  The  flame  is  directed  by  compressed  air  against 
the  coke  bed  producing  ignition  without  injuring  the 
cupola  lining,  enabling  the  fan  blast  to  be  started  in  a 
short  time  and  insuring  clean  hot  iron,  since  no  ashes 
are  present.  It  is  claimed  that  the  expense  saved  in 
lighting  cupolas   this   way   will   pay   for   the   burner    in 
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one  to  six  months.  The  same  burner  can  also  be  used 
for  drying  ladles  and  skin  drying  cores  and  molds.  For 
drying  ladles  it  is  usual  to  attach  the  burner  to  a  pipe 
extending  into  the  ladle.  The  flame  is  conducted  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle  and  heats  the  bottom  and  sides 
evenly  without  injuring  the  lining.     Small   hand   ladles 


-Firing  a  Cuiirila  n1th  tlio  Portable  Oil  Burner  Made  by 
the  HatR-k  Mfg.  Company.  New  York. 


can  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  large  ones  and  dried  at 
the  same  time  with  the  escaping  heat. 

Another  interesting  application  of  the  burners  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  this  being  in  connection  with  repairing 
defective  castings.  It  shows  the  method  of  applying  the 
burner  to  preheat  the  defective  part  if  necessary  to  the 
melting  point,  allowing  the  fluid  metal  to  amalgamate 
with  the  casting  more  readily  without  undue  expansion 
and  possible  cracking.  The  burners  are  also  use<i  only 
to  preheat  the  metal,  the  welding  being  accomplished 
with  an  oxy -acetylene  blow-pipe.     This  Iniruer  is  of  the 


without,  and  applied  to  the  melting  of  soft  metals  such 
as  babbitt,  &c.,  stationary  brazing  forges  equipped  with 
a  burner  and  tank  complete  for  use,  and  portable  brazing 
forges  with  a  portable  burner  attached  to  be  used  as  a 
blow  torch. 


The  Whiting  Cupola 


The  latest  improvements  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  cupola  built  by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equip- 
ment Company.  Harvey,  111.,  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. Fig.  1  is  a  body  section  of  the  standard  cupola 
and  shows  the  four  foundation  plates,  one  under  each 
column    connected    by    angle    bars.      The    columns    are 


Fig. 


-Preheating    a    Detective    Casting    with    a    Portable    Oil 
Burner  Preparatory  to  Repairing. 


same  general  type  and  may  also  !:e  used  for  skin  drying 
molds.  It  offers  the  advantages  of  time  saved,  since 
the  bnrners  can  be  instantly  lishted.  and  of  more  uni- 
form work,  since  the  soft  blue  flame  can  be  easily  regu- 
lated to  spread  over  a  large  area  or  with  a  small  pointed 
flame  to  be  concentrated  on  a  limited  area. 

Often  in  baking  molds  the  tlame  from  the  liurner 
is  driven  into  specially  constructed  sheet  iron  boxes, 
lined  with  asbestos,  so  that  the  heat  is  reflected  to  the 
molds  under  the  boxes.  Two  general  classes  of  burners 
are  made,  one  operated  with  compressed  air,  which  is 
the  preferred  type  where  air  is  available,  under  any 
presstue  from  5  to  100  lb.,  and  an  independent  self- 
contained  type  having  a  hand  air  pump  fastened  to  the 
tank.  Any  grade  of  fuel,  crude  or  kerosene  oil  may  be 
used. 

The  company  also  makes  lead  melting  portable  fur- 
naces, which  can  be  used  either  with  compressed  air  or 


Fig.    1. — Body    Section    of   llie    Standard    Cupola   Built    by   the 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,   Harvey,   III. 


curved,  allowing  clearance  for  swinging  the  bottom  doors 
and  are  of  heavy  T  section.  The  bottoi-.i  plate  is  a  new 
design  with  a  heavy  vertical  rib.  and  the  bottom  doors 
are  al.so  heavily  ribbed  and  have  vent  holes  as  shown. 
aA  of  the  larger  cupolas  are  fitted  with  lugs  for  the 
lever  arm  used  in  connection  witli  a  bottom  door  hoist. 


Fig 


-.\    Whiting  Car   Dumping  Charging  Machine   for   I.arse 
Cupolas. 


.\t  the  bottom,  the  wind  liox,  which  is  of  large  ca- 
pacitj-,  is  bolted  to  a  flange  on  the  bottom  plate  and  is 
joint  cemented.  Its  top  is  formed  of  flanged  plates  and 
riveted  to  the  shell,  all  joints  being  calked  air  tight. 
The  tap   and   slag   hole   frames  are   cast   iron   and   are 
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bolted  to  tUo  shell  aud  wind  box  plate  and  are  also 
joint  cemented.  The  cleaning  doors  are  large  and  read- 
ily opened  for  inspection.  The  blast  entrance  is  tan- 
gential to  the  wind  box. 

The  tuyere  system  is  of  the  flaring  design,  the  lower 
tuyeres  forming  practically  an  annular  inlet  inside  of 
the  lining,  which  provides  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  area  of  the  cupola  and  softens  the  blast,  insurintr 
greatest  life  to  the  lining.  The  hight  of  the  lower 
tuyeres  is  adjustable  for  different  classes  of  work,  and 
the  upper  tuyeres  are  bolted  to  the  shells  and  are  fitted 
with  Independent  gates.  One  of  the  lower  tuyeres  has 
a  safety  device  consisting  of  a  funnel  formed  in  the  bot- 
tom plate,  to  which  is  fitted  a  slide  having  an  opening 
closed  with  heavy  paper.  If  metal  or  slag  overflows  the 
tuyere  it  drops  into  the  funnel  and  burns  out  the  paper, 
giving  warning  to  the  cupola  tender.  The  upper  and 
lower  tuyeres  have  peep  hole  frames  and  covers  with 
machined  joints. 

Heavy  plates  are  used  in  the  shell,  and  the  body 
section  is  extra  heavy  with  close  rivet  spacing.  Brick 
lined,  cast  iron,  or  screen  charging  doors  are  furnished. 
Shelf  angles  are  bolted  to  the  shell  at  proper  intervals 
to  support  the  lining,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stack  is  an 
angle  to  keep  the  weather  out  between  the  lining  and  the 
shell. 

The  Whiting  cupolas  are  made  in  10  sizes,  with  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  "%,  to  30  tons  per  hour.  The  No. 
12,  having  a  lOS-in.  diameter  shell,  is  the  largest  size 
standard  cupola  manufactured.  In  it  a  structural  steel 
frame  work  with  a  steel  plate  is  substituted  for  the  cast 
iron  bottom  plate,  and  the  legs  are  columns  of  special 
design.  Charging  machines,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
may  be  furnished  for  the  larger  cupolas.  These  are  great 
labor  savers  and  operate  by  compressed  air  as  shown, 
or  by  an  electric  motor. 

Other  products  of  the  Whiting  Company,  which  can 
only  be  mentioned  for  lack  of  space,  are  tumblers,  core 
oven  equipment,  overhead  trolley  systems,  converters, 
malleable  furnaces,  annealing  ovens  and  cranes  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  air  hoists. 


The  Newten  Cupola 


In  the  construction  of  the  Xewten  cupola  the  North- 
ern Engineering  Works.  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  given  si)e- 
cial  attention  to  economizing  the  blast  by  preventing 
leakage  of  air  around  the  blast  chambers.  To  this  end 
the  blast  chamber  or  air  box  is  steel  calked  to  remain 
practically  air  tight  under  all  conditions.  It  is  placed 
on  the  outside,  where  it  is  accessible  from  all  sides,  and 
the  bottom  is  raised  above  the  bottom  plate  to  permit 
inspecting  the  bottom  of  the  cupola  shell.  The  safety 
tuyere  is  also  noteworthy  and  the  adjustability  of  the 
tuyeres  whereby  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
different  conditions  of  work.  Among  special  advantages 
cited  for  the  cupola  are  rapid  continuous  melting,  high 
fuel  economy,  saving  in  wear  on  the  lining  aud  ability 
to  handle  a  wide  range  of  work.  Fig.  1  shows  the  fur- 
nace section  of  the  cupola,  and  Fig.  2  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion through  the  lower  tuyeres. 

In  Fig.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  tuyeres  are  of 
the  expanded  type  and  of  large  area  to  insure  the  trans- 
mission of  sufficient  air  to  the  furnace.  The  main 
tuyeres  each  have  two  supporting  ribs  placed  at  an 
angle,  slightly  contracting  a  small  portion  of  the  blast, 
to  force  it  toward  the  proportionately  smaller  area  at 
the  center  of  the  furnace,  while  the  expanded  blast  sup- 
plies the  larger  area  nearest  the  lining  resulting  in  a 
differential  blast  covering  the  entire  area  of  the  furnace. 
The  lower  tuyeres  are  adjustable  vertically  several  inches 
to  suit  either  a  deep  or  a  shallow  bed  of  fuel,  adapting 
the  furnace  to  either  coke  or  coal  or  to  any  change  in 
the  inside  diameter  to  suit  different  classes  of  work. 
One  tuyere  has  a  low  spout  connected  with  a  soft  metal 
plug  in  the  cleaning  door.  This  is  burned  out  and  gives 
warning  if  the  molten  metal  rises  too  high.  On  cupolas 
larger  than  36  in.  in  diameter  there  are  several  addi- 
tional upper  tuyeres  of  much  smaller  area,  supplying  air 
to    assist    combustion    and    utilize    the    escaping    gases. 


Fig.    1. — Rear    View    of    the    Furnace    Section    of    the    Xewten 

Cupola  Built  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


These  tuyeres  have  dampers  to  close  them  if  desired,  as 
the  main  tuyeres  have  ample  area  for  the  required  ca- 
pacity. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  the  cleaning  doors,  through  which 
is  afforded  access  for  cleaning  and  inspecting,  and  the 
peep  holes  opposite  each  tuyere.  The  blast  entrance 
divides  to  evenly  distribute  the  blast  on  both  sides  of 
the  furnace.  Both  the  cleaning  doors  and  the  peep  holes 
have  planed  and  fitted  joints  with  adjustable  fastenings. 
The  charging  door  is  extra  large,  and  its  frame  has  a 
heavy  iron  slide  or  apron  at  its  base  protecting  the  lin- 
ing. Two  charging  openings  are  provided  on  all  cupolas 
larger  than  72  in.  The  stack  is  extra  heavy  steel  riveted 
in    sections    and    having    down-opening    joints.      Angle 


Fig 


-HorizonlQl   Section  Through  the  Lower  Tuyeres  of  the 
Newten  Cupola. 


shelves  riveted  inside  the  stack  a  suitable  distance  above 
the  melting  point  and  at  frequent  intervals  beyond  sup- 
port the  lining  during  repairs.  The  Newten  cupolas  are 
made  in  all  sizes  from  30  to  IDS  in.  diameter  of  shell. 

Other  products  of  the  Northern  Engineering  Works 
of  interest  to  foundrymen  are  electric  and  hand  cranes 
of  all  types,  hoists  and  tumbling  barrels.  The  largest  of 
the  latter  is  4%  ft.  in  diameter,  7  ft.  long  and  extra 
strong  for  tumbling  heavy  work. 
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BLOWERS  AND  DUST   COLLECTORS 


Sturtevant  Foundry  Blowers 


The  size  of  the  cupola,  the  air  pressure  required  and 
the  duration  of  the  melts  determine  largely  whether  the 
centrifugal  or  the  positive  type  of  blower  is  most  suitable. 
The  lirst  is  a  high  speed  machine  and  its  pressure  is 
limited,  beiug  seldom  more  than  16  oz.,  making  it  best 
adapted  for  medium  and  small  cupolas  requiring  mod- 
erate pressures.  On  account  of  its  high  speed  it  is  not 
as  satisfactory  for  long  and  continuous  melts  as  a  slow 
speed  positive  blower.  The  latter  is  also  best  adapted 
to  large  cupolas  and  where  forcing  is  necessary  requiring 
high  pressures.  The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  makes  both  types  of  blowers.  At  the  higher 
pressures  the  power  reciuired  to  drive  the  positive  blower 
is  somewhat  less  than  that  required  to  drive  the  centrifu- 
gal blower  of  the  same  capacity,  which  is  another  point 
in  its  favor. 

In  general  appearance  the  steel  pressure  blower,  Fig. 


core  attached  to  either  end  plate  and  divided  at  its  center 
into  two  parts.  In  the  annular  space  between  this  and 
the  casing  the  impeller  revolves.  This  consists  of  three 
diamond  shaped  blades,  a  central  web  and  a  hub  keyed 
to  a  steel  driving  shaft.  The  impeller  web  revolves  in 
a  .space  between  the  two  sections  of  the  internal  core 
and  the  blades ;  shell  and  core  inclose  three  separate 
pockets  which  carry  the  air  from  the  inlet  to  the  dis- 
charge. The  idler  revolving  in  the  smaller  cylinder  of 
the  casing  successively  provides  chambers  for  the  return 
of  the  inqieller  blades  to  the  low  pressure  side. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  presents  no  resistance  to  the 
rotation  of  tlie  balanced  idler,  which  is  revolved  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  impeller  through  spur  gears.  These 
blowers  have  adjustable  bearings  with  ample  lubrication 
provision,  and  for  foundry  use  are  equipped  with  relief 
valves  which  may  be  adjusted  for  any  pressures  within 
the  capacity  of  the  blowers.  These  blowers  are  made 
in  seven  sizes,  and,  operated  at  different  speeds,  are  suit- 
able for  cupolas  melting  from  1  to  30  tons  of  iron  per 
hour. 

Among  other  products   of   the  company   which   have 


Fig.  1. — Steel  Pressure  Blower.  Fig.  2. — High  Pressure  Blower. 

Interior  Views  of  Two  Types  of  Foundry  Blowers  Made  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


1,  does  not  differ  greatly  from  other  centrifugal  blowers, 
but  its  perfected  details  of  design  and  construction  are 
claimed  to  give  it  exceptional  durability  and  efficiency. 
The  efficiency  depends  largely  upon  the  form  and  pro- 
portion of  the  blast  wheel  and  casing.  In  this  blower 
the  casing  is  cast  iron,  eliminating  chance  of  leakage, 
and  securing  a  more  perfectly  proportioned  scroll.  It 
is  cast  in  two  parts,  which  may  be  separated  for  insert- 
ing the  wheel. 

The  blast  wheel  is  galvanized  thin  steel  plate.  Its 
blades  are  strengthened  by  flanging  and  are  curved,  giv- 
ing them  additional  strength.  Being  accurately  balanced 
it  runs  smoothly,  even  at  high  speed.  The  bearings  are 
dustproof,  extra  long,  easily  adjustable,  lined  with  Stur- 
tevant white  metal  and  positively  lubricated  by  an  oil 
cup  and  wick.  These  blowers  are  made  in  a  number  of 
sizes,  and  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  I'ange  of  cupola  ca- 
pacities by  being  operated  at  suitable  speed. 

The  positive  or  high  pressure  blower.  Fig.  2.  differs 
radically  from  others  in  that  the  entire  work  of  com- 
pression is  done  by  the  impeller  on  the  main  driving 
shaft.  The  other  rotor  serves  only  to  pass  the  impeller 
blades  from  the  high  to  the  low  pressure  regions  without 
loss  of  compressed  air.  The  power  required  to  drive  It 
at  its  slow  speed  is  negligible. 

Between  the  rotors  and  between  them  and  the  casing 
is  sufficient  clearance  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact, 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  frequent  adjustment.  The 
casing  is  cast  iron  in  the  shape  of  two  hollow  cylinders 
partially  intersecting.     The  larger  one  contains  a  hollow 


application  in  the  foundry  are  its  exhausters  for  connec- 
tion to  tumbling  mills  and  its  heating  and  ventilating 
equipment. 


The  Morse  Dust  Collector 


A  dust  collector  operating  on  the  partial  vacuum 
system,  and  hence  given  the  name  Rarefied,  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Knickerbocker  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.  It 
has  been  designed  especially  for  use  in  connection  with 
foundi-y   tumbling  mills,  sand  blasts  and  emery   wheels. 


Fig.  1. — The  Morse  RaretiGd  Dust  Collector  Connected  to 
Tumbling  Barrels. 
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The  collector,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  1.  is  located  between  tlii> 
fan  and  the  dust  jirodncing  uiechanisui.  the  fan  drawing 
air  through  the  collector  and  maintaining  a  constant 
vacuum  tendency  in  the  collector  casin,..'.  Tlius  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  fine  particles  from  the  air  current  is  secured 
before  the  air  reaches  the  fan.  and  thus  the  abrasion  of 
metallic  or  flinty  products  on  the  fan  parts  is  largely 
eliminated  without  undue  wear  on  the  collector  parts. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2.  the  dust  spout  is  connected  to  the 
collector  at  the  tangential  inlet  A.  while  the  fan  inlet  is 
connected  with  an  exhaust  pipe  opening  in  the  collector 
at  J.  The  fan  establishes  an  air  current  through  the 
exhaust  outlet,  creates  a  raretied  air  condition  in  the 
areas  B.  C,  and  D.  and  draws  the  material  laden  air  into 
the  casing   at   the  tangential   inlet   A.     The   centrifugal 

action     causes     the      

heavier  material  par-  I 
tides  to  be  projected 
toward  the  inner  di- 
Tiding  casting  E. 
where  they  pass 
through  the  skimmer 
F  into  the  rarefied 
chamber  C.  -\  lighter 
grade  of  dust  travels 
along  the  walls  to  the 
chamber  B,  and  the 
very  light  dust  which 
has  not  sufficient 
momentum  to  over- 
come immediately  the 
draft  of  the  air  cur- 
rent, passes  toward 
the  center  with  the  in- 
wardly flowing  air 
and  escapes  to  the 
rarefied  or  vacuum 
chamber  D,  which  is 
open  to  the  air  wheel. 
The      purified      air 

passes  out  of  the  collector  through  the  axial  exhaust 
pipe  at  J  and  thence  through  the  fan.  As  the  material 
accumulates  in  the  chambers  B,  C  and  D.  it  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  and  discharge  of  its  own  weight  through  the 
automatic  trap  G. 


The  inner  casing  E  of  the  collector  is  of  steel  and 
readily  renewable.  The  axial  air  escape  and  the  vacuum 
principle  reduce  wear  inside  the  collector  to  a  minimum. 
Grinding  action  of  material  against  the  walls  is  avoided. 
The  greatest  suction  is  at  the  center  of  the  whirl,  which 
is  the  axis  of  the  casing.  The  outer  areas  being  rarefied 
act  as  cushions  for  receiving  the  centril'u.gally  expelled 
dust,  thus  greatly  reducing  casing  friction. 


Connersville  Rotary  Positive  Blowers 


After  the  coke  and  iron  have  been  measured  and 
weighed  into  a  cupola  the  operator  should  have  some 
accurate  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  oxygen  sup- 


Fig.  2.- 


.\.  Rotar.v  Positive  Blower  for  Foundr.v  Use  (Horizontal  Type  S.  F.)  Made  by  the  Connersville  Blower 

Company.  Connersville,  Ind. 

plied.  In  this  respect  a  positive  blower  is  most  advan- 
tageous, for  it  discharges  a  known  volume  of  air  jier 
revolution  and  can  be  speeded  for  the  quantity  of  iron 
to  be  melted.  The  certainty  and  reliability  with  which 
melting  proceeds  also  enable  the  foundryman  to  know 
tie  time  required  for  certain  heats  and  thus  make  a 
saving  in  labor.  When  the  charges  into  a  cupola  are  of 
fine  material  or  the  tuyeres  become  clogged,  the  resist- 
ance is  increased  and  the  amount  of  air  entering  the 
furnace  diminished  unless  a  positive  blower  is  used. 
With  the  latter  running  at  a  constant  speed  there  is  a 
constant  volume  of  air  forced  into  the  cupola,  regardless 
of  changing  resistance  and  thus  the  melting  is  not  re- 
tarded. Rotary  blowers  now  in  operation  on  foundry 
cupolas  have  had  the  pressure  during  a  heat  go  up  from 
10  to  24  oz..  and  the  melting  proceed  at  a  constant  rate. 

The  illustration  shows  a  positive  pressure  rotary 
blower  built  by  the  Connersville  Blower  Company.  Con- 
nersville, Ind.  It  is  equipped  with  the  company's  quarter 
box  ring  oiling  adjustable  bearings,  and  is  designed 
especially  for  foundry  use.  The  ring  oiling  feature  com- 
bined with  rigidity  permit  its  being  run  at  much  higher 
speed  than  is  customary  with  most  rotary  blowers  built 
for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  not  at  a  speed  so 
high  as  to  be  objectionable  from  a  standpoint  of  efliciency 
and  noise. 

The  impellers  do  not  touch  each  other  nor  the  cylin- 
ders in  which  they  revolve,  but  are  made  with  as  little 
clearance  as  possible.  All  the  parts  being  well  designed 
and  made  rigid  enough  to  hold  their  exact  shape  and 
position  when  running  under  pressure,  the  clearance 
can  be  made  very  small.  There  are  two  impellers  only, 
each  cast  in  a  single  piece,  strongly  ribbed  on  the  inside 
and  planed  all  over.  The  contact  surfaces  are  formed 
on  mathematically  correct  lines  and  finished  accurately 
with  two  cuts.  This  construction  permits  the  impellers 
to  revolve  together  with  uniform  clearance.  There  are  no 
waste  spaces  or  pockets  between  these  impellers  and  no 
sharp  corners  or  edges  on  them  to  produce  sound  vibra- 
tions. The  impellers  being  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  shaft  centers  are  balanced  at  all  speeds. 


-Interior  of  the  Morse  Dust  Collector. 
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Drucklieb  Sand  Blast  Specialties 


The  Drucklieb  sand  blast  specialties  herewith  illus- 
trated comprise  the  injector  sand  blast  apparatus  and  a 
sand  blast  tumbling  barrel. 

The  sand  blast  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  has  proved 
Itself  durable  and  effe<^tive,  working  either  under  high 
or  low  air  pressures.  Designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
well-known  injector  principle,  the  air  supply  is  so  sub- 
divided and  controlled  by  one  operation  of  a  three-way 
cock  that  it  draws  the  sand  evenly  from  the  sand  tank. 
mixes  it  and  then  forces  it  out  of  the  mixing  chamber, 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  air  at  its  maximum 
velocity.  All  mixing  of  air  and  sand  is  done  in  the  mix- 
ing chamber  and  not  in  the  liuse.  which  simply  acts  as 


Fig.   1.. 


-The   Drucklieb    Injector    Sand   Blast    Made    by    J.    M. 
Betton.  New  York. 


the  conduit  through  which  the  abrasive  mixture  is  con- 
veyed to  the  work.  In  the  foundry,  all  kinds  of  castings 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  the 
air  pressure  being  varied  to  suit  the  work  in  hand.  In 
the  shop,  sheet  steel  is  cleaned,  all  scale,  rust,  dirt  and 
grease  being  entirely  removed  in  preparing  for  enameling. 
Japanning,  galvanizing,  &e.  Many  of  these  machines  have 
been  used  for  cleaning  steel  bridges  and  other  steel  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  stone  and  brick  work,  and  for  surfacing 
concrete  structures.  The  Drucklieb  injector  sand  blast 
apparatus  is  made  and  sold  by  .T.  M.  Betton.  178  Wash- 
ington street.  New  York  City. 

In  the  Ohio  sand  blast  tumbling  barrel,  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  all  bearings  and  trunnions  are  placed  without 
the  housing,  away  from  the  action  of  dust  and  sand.  All 
wearing  parts  are  designed  to  be  easily  and  inexpensively 
renewed  in  the  shortest  time,  without  dismantling  the 
barrel,  and  all  trunnions  and  bearings  are  so  mounted 
that  there  can  be  no  warping  or  spreading.     The  barrel 


■J  -     III.-  (iliio   Sand  Blast    1   : ;  _    r.ur.l    Mad.-   by   .1.   M. 

Bettou  and  tile  J.  D.  Smith  Foundry   Supply  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


rests  on  four  trunnions,  and  is  revolved  by  iiower.  slowly, 
only  three  revolutions  per  minute  being  required  to  clean 
all  the  surfaces  of  its  contents  by  the  sand  blast,  and  not 
by  friction  or  tumbling. 

The  blast  is  led  into  the  barrel  at  each  end  through 
two  horizontal  pipes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  are 
swung  constantly  by  power,  across  the  line  of  revolution 
of  the  barrel,  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  remove  all 
sand  and  scale  from  the  castings.  These  nozzles  are 
connected  to  a  Drucklieb  injector  sand  blast  and  are 
operated  preferably  under  low  air  pressures,  from  which 
excellent  results  are  obtained. 

The  barrel  is  made  of  two  end  castings,  to  which  are 


-Interior    o{    the    Ohio    Tumbling   Barrel    Showing 
Drucklieb   Sand  Blast  Nozzles. 
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bolted  steel  staves  of  standard  shapes,  spaced  to  allow 
the  sand  to  fall  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  housing. 
Four  trunnions  with  roller  bearings  support  the  barrel 
and  insure  easy  running  and  the  least  friction  and  wear. 
The  housing  is  of  sheet  steel  and  suitable  provision  is 
made  at  the  rear  for  a  connection  to  an  exhaust  fan  to 
remove  the  dust. 

With  this  barrel,  brass  castings  of  difficult  design  and 
coring,  to  the  amount  of  250  lb.,  were  cleaned  in  10  min. 
with  air  pressures  from  20  down  to  10  lbs.  Their  sur- 
faces, angles  and  edges  were  uninjured,  and  it  could  not 
be  determined  by  careful  examination  whether  the  cast- 
ings had  been  cleaned  in  bulk  in  the  barrel  or  singly,  by 
hand.  Gray  iron  and  crucible  steel  castings  of  various 
forms  were  cleaned  in  15  min.  under  low  air  pressures, 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  barrels  are 
made  in  several  sizes  by  J.  M.  Betton,  above  mentioned, 
and  the  J.  D.  Smith  Foundry  Supply  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Superior  Tumbling  Mills 


The  Superior  steel  exhaust  tumbling  mills  made  by 
the  Cleveland  Nickel  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  ar- 
ranged to  be  quickly  opened  and  closed,  and  require  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  power  for  their  drive. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  two  mills,  one  open 
and  the  other  closed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  journals 
are  bolted  to  the  mill  heads  and  are  not  one  piece,  hence 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  out  the  head  to  replace  .1 
journal.  Babbitted  self-oiling  bearings  are  used,  and 
all  shafts  have  split  couplings.  The  stands  are  cast  in 
one  piece  and  the  shifting  lugs  are  bolted  to  the  leg.  A 
dust  box  is  provided  with  a  packed  joint,  which  is  self- 
adjusting  for  wear  of  the  journal.  The  steel  dust  plate 
attached  to  the  head  is  the  full  size  of  the  head.  All 
parts  are  interchangeable,  and  an  automatic  sand  trap 
is  provided.  The  covers  of  all  round  mills  are  made  to 
fit  the  opening  and  to  be  flush  on  the  inside  of  the  mill, 
while  a  steel  strap  frame  attached  to  the  barrel  covers 
the  joint.  This  construction  allows  the  doors  to  be  made 
very  light  and  hence  easily  handled.  Square  mills  are 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  loaded  from  either  side. 
The  company  makes  a  very  wide  range  of  sizes  and  styles 
of  mills  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  tumbling  work. 

Another  product  interesting  in  this  connection  is  the 


emptied  out  at  convenient  intervals.  The  dust  is  shaken 
down  from  (he  screens  as  they  rotate  by  pivoted  ham- 
mers, which  are  tripped  by  projections  on  the  periphery 
of  the  screens. 

The  Sui)erior  cinder  mill  is  another  product  of  the 
Cleveland  Nickel  Works,  and  is  used  for  reclaiming  iron 
and  coke  from  cujiola  cinder.  It  grinds  the  cinder  and 
separates  the  coke  and  iron  from  the  dirt  in  one  opera- 
tion. 


The  Sly  Tumbling  Mills 


Proper  equiiinient  in  the  cleaning  room  is  as  essential 
as  in  any  other  part  of  a  foundry  for  economical  opera- 
tion. The  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
specializes   in   the   making   of   cleaning   mill    equipment. 
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Fig.  1. — Tumbling  Mill  Equipment  in   the  Globe  Malleable  Iron 

Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Installed  by  the  W.  W.  Sly 

Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

and  furnished  the  installation  shown  in  Fig.  1  at  the 
Globe  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
mills  are  designed  so  that  none  of  the  cast  iron  parts  of 
the  barrel   are  exposed  to  wear.     The  shells  are  made 


Two  Superior  Steel  Exhaust  Tumbling  Mills  Made  by  the  Cleveland  Nickel  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Glassford  dust  arrester,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  case 
and  a  battery  of  rotarj'  screens  attached  on  a  horizontal 
hollow  square  shaft  mounted  on  journals  at  each  end, 
one  journal  being  open  and  the  other  closed.  The  fan 
exhausts  the  case  through  the  screens  through  which  the 
dust  cannot  follow,   but  remaining  in   the  case  can   be 


of  flanged  steel  and  all  parts  are  machined  to  template 
and  designed  and  constructed  for  durability  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  dust  and  dirt  from  the  mills  is  exhausted  through 
a  dust  arrester,  ^^■here  it  is  retained  aud  does  not  reach 
the  exhaust  fan.     The  latter  is  thereby  saved  from  the 
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cutting  action  of  tbe  dust,  otherwise  its  blades  would 
soon  be  worn  away.  Prevention  of  the  escape  of  dust 
not  only  means  a  cleaner  plant,  but  the  protection  of  all 
the  machinery  in  the  plant.  The  case  of  this  arrester  is 
of  heavy  steel  made  weatherproof,  and  can  be  placed 
anywhere  out  of  doors — on   the  roof  of   a  building,  or 


^t      mft. 


Fig.    2. — Typical    Arrnr.gement   of   Two    Sly    Mills    Piped    to    a 
Dust  Arrester. 


wherever  convenient.  The  dust  remains  in  the  arrester 
until  it  is  withdrawn  through  the  hopper  at  the  bottom. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  typical  arrangement  of  two  mills  properly 
piped  to  a  dust  arrester. 

One  of  the  great  losses  in  a  foundry  is  the  refuse 
from  the  cupola  drop  and  gangway  scrapings.  Attempts 
to  pick  the  largest  pieces  of  iron  out  by  hand  and  sieve 
the  balance  recover  considerable,  but  there  is  still  a 
large  waste.  The  Sly  cinder  mill,  another  of  the  products 
of  this  company,  makes  it  possible  to  recover  all  of  the 
iron  from  the  cupola  drop.  The  dump  is  loaded  into  the 
mill  and  a  centrifugal  pump  circulates  water  through 
the  mill  washing  out  the  coke  and  dirt,  leaving  the  iron 
behind.  This  residue  is  ready  to  go  back  into  the  cupola, 
and  will  make  as  good  castings  as  sprue  scrap  and  better 
than  machinery  scrap.  The  coke  which  is  recovered 
can  be  used  in  core  ovens,  base  burners,  &c. 


The  Tilghman  Sand  Blast  Tumbling  Barrel 


Study  of  the  most  suitable  air  pressures  for  use  with 
sand  blast  apparatus  has  been  prominent  in  the  work  of 
the  Tilghman-Brooksbank  Sand  Blast  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  In  general  its  experience  has  indicated  that 
low  or  moderate  pressures  are  more  economical  than 
high  pressures  both  in  the  service  of  the  sand  blast 
equipment  itself  and  in  the  labor  cost.  The  actual  pres- 
sure found  best  to  use  in  given  cases  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  treated.  Generally  from  10  to  20  lb. 
is  the  range  of  pressure  recommended  by  this  company 
for  cleaning  castings  and  forgings.  The  company  has 
also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  designing  and 
adapting  of  sand  blast  machinery  to  special  require- 
ments. 

One  of  the  Tilghman  products  particularly  of  interest 
to  foundrymen  is  the  sand  blast  tumbling  barrel.  The 
illustration  shows  it  with  the  door  raised  and  the  cover 
off  the  barrel,  exposing  the  interior.  The  barrel  is 
rotated  by  small  rolls  keyed  to  shafts,  driven  by  the 
gears  at  the  right  of  the  casing.  The  sand  blast  nozzles 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  casing  at  an  angle  to 
distribute  the  blast  over  the  contents  of  the  barrel,  and 
play  through  openings  at  the  centers  of  the  heads  of  the 
barrel.  As  the  barrel  slowly  revolves,  3  or  4  rev.  per 
min.,  all  the  different  faces  and  angles  of  the  articles 
within  it  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blast,  and  the 
molding  sand  and  other  foreign  substances  adhering  to 
them  are  completely  removed,  even  from  the  sharp  angles 


and  cores  of  small  castings.  The  slow  rotation  of  the 
barrel  prevents  injury  to  sharp  edges  of  articles  and  very 
much  reduces  the  breakage.  No  stars,  jacks  or  shot  are 
required,  and  under  the  action  of  the  blast  the  work  is 
done  in  less  than  half  the  time  necessary  with  an  ordi- 
nary tumbling  barrel.  The  barrel  is  perforated  to  per- 
mit the  spent  sand,  the  core  and  molding  sand  and  th& 
scale  removed  from  the  work  to  fall  through  into  a  re- 
ceptacle beneath. 

In  the  top  of  the  casing  is  an  opening  to  admit  air 
into  the  barrel.  This  air,  bearing  the  dust  generated  by 
the  operation,  is  drawn  downward  by  an  exhaust  and 
deposited  in  a  receptacle  provided  for  the  purpose.  Be- 
hind the  barrel,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  a  sand  blast  machine,  to  which  the  two  nozzles 
are  connected  by  rubber  hose.  Often  for  continuous  op- 
eration another  barrel  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
machine,  with  its  back  to  it,  so  that  while  one  is  in  op- 
eration the  other  can  be  unloaded  and  recharged.  The 
only  interruption  is  the  brief  time  necessary  to  remove 
the  nozzles  from  one  barrel  and  insert  them  in  the  other. 
The  barrels  are  built  in  three  sizes,  30  in.  in  diameter  by 


The  Sand  Blast  Tumbling  Barrel  Made  by  the  Tilghman-Brooks- 
bank Sand  Blast  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


24  in.  long,  30  In.  in  diameter  by  3(5  in.  long  and  36  in.  In 
diameter  by  42  in.  long.    Other  sizes  are  built  to  order. 

The  sand  blast  machine  is  the  regular  one  furnished 
for  general  sand  blasting,  and  is  cylindrical  in  form,  with 
upper  and  lower  chambers.  Through  the  upper  one  by' 
the  manipulation  of  sand  valves  new  charges  of  sand  can 
be  introduced  without  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  lower  part  from  which  the  sand  is  discharged.  In 
the  lower  chamber  the  sand  is  mixed  with  compressed 
air  and  delivered  to  the  flexible  hose.  Other  valves  con- 
trol the  sand  and  air  in  this  part  of  the  machine  to 
regulate  the  quantities  according  to  the  work  being  done. 
These  machines  are  built  in  four  sizes. 

The  Tilghman-Brooksbank  Company  makes  a  specialty 
of  complete  sand  blast  plants  with  automatic  sand  ele- 
vator and  dust  separator,  air  washer  and  ventilating  fan. 
This  provides  for  the  automatic  separation  of  the  spoiled 
sand  and  dust  from  the  good  sand  and  the  prevention  of 
the  escape  of  sand  and  dust  about  the  works,  where  it 
might  be  a  nuisance  and  positive  menace  to  machinery, 
and  also  makes  the  conditions  under  which  the  operator 
works  more  comfortable  and  safe. 
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The  Kelly  High  Pressure  Sand  Blast 


All  extended  description  of  the  Kelly  high  pressure 
sand  blast  machine  and  nozzle  made  by  the  High  Pres- 
sure Sand  Blast  Company,  20  Broad  street,  New  York 
City,  was  given  in  The  Iron  Age,  February  10,  1910,  so 
that  it  suffices  at  this  time  to  recite  briefly  their  more 
Important  features.  Those  of  the  machine  are  a  slotted 
baffle  plate  at  the  intake  which  arrests  moisture  in  the 
air  insuring  a  supply  of  dry  air;  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  through  which  the  condensation  may  be  drawn  ; 
an  acciunulating  tank  in  the  lower  section  of  the  ma- 
chine so  that  when  it  is  oi>erated  at  some  distance  from 


Fig.   1. — Longitudinal   Section   of   the   Kelly   Sand   Blast   Nozzle 

Made  by  the  High  Pressure  Sand  Blast  Company, 

Xew  York. 


I  Pig.   2.- 


-A   Low-Pressure   Sand  Blast   Machine   .\dapted   to   the 
Kelly   High  Pressure  System. 


the  compressor  or  accumulating  tanks  a  reserve  volume  is 
furnished  close  to  the  work ;  perfect  control  of  the  flow 
of  tlie  sand  by  the  air  jet.  eliminating  wear  from  the 
machine  proper  and  insuring  a  steady  supply  of  sand 
with  the  least  possible  air ;  the  sand  being  carried  by 
one  line  at  a  low  velocity  to  the  nozzle,  reducing  wear 
on  the  hose;  and  means  of  carrying  full  pressure  of  air 
to  the  nozzle  with  the  least  loss  from  friction,  attendant 
upon  pi-opelling  sand  and  air  at  a  high  velocity  through 
a  single  line.  The  features  of  the  Kelly  nozzle,  a  section 
of  whfch  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  that  it  can  only  consume 
a  given  volume  of  air  at  a  given  pressure,  regardless  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  tip  by  sand  erosion ;  that  the 
wear  of  the  sand  is  taken  up  by  removable  tips  of  neg- 
ligible cost;  that  the  body  of  the  nozzle  is  protected  from 
wear  by  the  removable  tip,  and  that  it  gives  uniform  noz- 
zle pressure.  It  is  claimed  that  the  nozzle  gives  the  high- 
est efficiency  at  the  lowest  cost  of  air  and  sand.  The 
nozzle  is  adaiitable  to  old  style  single  hose  systems. 

Fig.  2  shows  how  a  low  pressure  machine  of  other 
make  maj'  be  converted  to  the  Kelly  system.  After  re- 
moving the  entire  elbow  from  under  the  machine,  a 
flange  connection  of  steel  plate  is  substituted,  having  pipe 
connections  for  a  'Vi-in.  Kelly  ejector,  indicated  at  A  in 
the  engraving,  a  %-iii.  sand  hose,  and  a  1-in.  air  hose. 
The  cock  B  serves  to  blow  out  condensation,  and  should 
always  be  opened  when  starting  operation  to  allow  moist- 
ure to  escape  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  sand  hose.  The 
free  ends  of  the  two  hoses  are  connected  to  the  Kelly 


nozzle.  The  Kelly  ejectnr  will  retUice  the  amount  of  air 
used  through  the  sand  hose  and  may  be  regulated  by  the 
%-iu.  cock  D,  and  will  also  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on 
the  hose.  This  cock  will  do  better  service  if  attached  at 
E  instead  of  as  in  Fig.  2,  as  it  will  permit  all  moisture 
to  be  drained  before  air  is  admitted  to  the  sand  hose. 

The  removable  tip  at  the  sand  hose  connection  will 
last  about  15  to  20  hours,  according  to  the  pressure  used 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  sand.  I'roper  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  this  tip  when  worn.  Otherwise  the  sand 
will  destroy  the  nozzle  proper  which  should  last  indefi- 
nitely, and  too  much  sand  will  get  in  the  cone.  The  end 
tips  will  last  from  45  niin.  to  1  hour,  according  to  the 
pressure  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  screen  the  sand 
through  a  10-mesh  sieve.  This  will  prevent  any  pebbles 
or  foreign  matter  from  clogging  the  nozzle.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  sand  tip  being  only  V4  in.,  is  easily  clogged  by 
a  pebble  or  bagging  or  some  such  substance. 


PNEUMATIC    TOOLS 


Pittsburgh  Chipping  Hammers 

Being  of  sliorter  stroke  and  consequently  much 
higher  sjieed  than  a  valved  hammer  of  corresponding 
power,  the  chipping  hammers  made  liy  the  Pittsburgh 
Pneumatic  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  are  considered  to 
be  ijarticularly  well  adapted  for  foundry  work.  It  has 
been  found  in  foundries  that  the  sand  wears  the  ferrule 
very  rapidly  where  the  chisel  shank  enters.  This  in  a 
valved  hammer  results  in  a  loose  fitting  chisel,  and 
consequent  loss  of  air,  which  detracts  from  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  hammer.  In  the  Pittsburgh  hammer, 
since  live  air  is  never  admitted  to  the  forward  end  of 
the  piston  for  return,  the  chamber  at  the  forward  end 
being  open  to  the  atmosphere,  any  leak  around  the  shank 


Fig.    1.- 


-The  Chipping  Hammer  Made  by  the  Pittsburgh   Pneu 
m.-.tic  Compan.v,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Fig.  2. — Sectional  View  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chipping  Hammer. 

of  the  chisel  will  not  alter  the  efficiency, of  the  hammer. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  exterior  of  the  hammer  and  Fig.  2 

a   sectional   view.     It  will   be  seen  from  the  latter  that 

the  hammer  is  valveless  in  the  .sense  that  the  piston  is 
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itself  the  valve.  In  the  |iositiou  shown,  the  iiistou  has 
just  made  a  forward  stroke,  and  is  about  to  be  returned 
by  the  pressure  of  air  against  the  shoulder  of  the  en- 
larged diameter  of  the  piston  reacting  against  the  close- 
fitting  cylinder  around  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  pis- 
ton. When  the  iiiston  returns  the  ports  in  its  forward 
end  register  with  the  air  inlet,  and  the  air  tlows  through 
the  piston  to  the  rear  chamber,  driving  the  piston  for- 
ward again.  The  air  is  cut  off  at  about  one-quarter 
stroke  and  acts  expansively  the  remainder  of  the  stroke, 
which  economizes  the  air  consumption.  When  the  piston 
passes  into  the  enlargetl  chamber  at  the  front  of  the 
hammer  body  the  air  is  exhausted  through  the  port  on 
the  under  side  of  the  barrel. 

The  hammer  has  only  one  moving  part  and  its  air 
control  mechanism  is  equally  simple.  It  is  a  matter  of 
but  a  few  moments  to  take  the  hammer  completely  to 
pieces  by  unscrewing  the  head  at  the  handle  end  of  the 
barrel.  The  piston  on  its  return  stroke  is  not  stopped 
by  the  sudden  admission  of  compressed  air,  but  is  cush- 
ioned by  the  air  pocketed  after  the  ports  in  the  piston 
leave  the  exhaust  space.  This  considerably  reduces  the 
vibration.  The  hammers  have  drop  forged  steel  handles 
and  hardened  and  ground  steel  cylinders.  They  are 
made  in  10  sizes,  weighing  from  6i4  to  12^4  lb. 


Cleveland  Pneumatic  Hammers  and  Rammers 


The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  has  added  to  its  line  of  pneumatic  hammers  a  chip- 
ping hammer  especially  designed  for  steel  casting  work. 


Fig.  I. — A  Steel  Casting  Chippins  Hammer  Made  by  the  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Fig.  2. — Sectional  View  ot  the  Cleveland  Steel  Casting  Chipping 
Hammer. 

It  is  made  with  both  an  inside  and  outside  throttle 
lever.  The  main  cylinder  of  the  hammer  is  exception- 
ally heavy  for  this  severe  work,  and  all  other  parts  are  in 
proportion.  Fig.  1  shows  an  exterior  view  of  the  inner 
latch  hammer,  and  Fig.  2  a  sectional  view  of  the  outer 
latch  hammer. 

The  controlling  valve  is  a  two-stage  type,  giving  a 
graduated  opening  and  permits  delicate  control.  When 
the  main  throttle  lever  is  partially  depressed  a  small 
amount  of  air  is  admitted  to  the  main  valve,  and  when 
further  depressed  the  full  su[iply  is  gradually  admitted. 
The  piston  does  not  travel  through  the  main  valve,  the 
valve  being  placed  at  the  rear  of  and  in  line  with  the 
piston.  Upon  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston  a  leakage 
of  live  air  is  allowed,  upon  which  the  piston  cushions. 
This  cushion  also  throws  the  valve,  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  piston.  On  its  forward  motion  a  certain  clearance 
is  left  for  the  piston  beyond  its  normal  stroke.     If  this 


!^ 


extra  stroke  is  excee<leil.  the  piston  closes  off  the  supply 
ports  and  stops.  This  prevents  the  piston  striking  the 
forw.u-d  end  of  the  hammer  barrel  and  in  time  crystalliz- 
ing it.  When  the  material  chipped  is 
very  hard,  the  recoil  of  the  hauuuer  is 
M  great   and   it    is   ditiicult   to   keep   the 

\   I  haumier  against  the  chisel  or  working 

\  H  tool.     Then,   unless  the  air  is  cut  off 

JA^  by   the  piston    at   its   forward   stroke, 

^HB  the  piston   will   strike  the 

Tf  nose   end   of   the   hammer 

and  in  time  break  it  off. 

The  Cleveland  steel 
casting  chipping  hammers 
are  made  in  six  sizes, 
ranging  from  1 14  to  5  in. 
stroke.  The  general  speci- 
fications are  similar  to 
those  of  this  company's 
line  of  chipping,  caulking 
and  beading  hammers. 
The  outside  latch  handle 
is  drop  forged  carbon 
steel,  heat  treated,  and 
the  inside  latch  handle  is 
a  steel  casting  of  high 
tensile  strength.  The 
throttle  valve  is  of  air 
balanced  type,  and  the 
main  valve  is  of  tool  steel, 
the  solid  type,  hardened 
and  ground.  The  plunger 
is  of  special  tool  steel ; 
also  hardened  and  ground. 
All  parts  are  interchange- 
able. 

Another  new  product 
of  the  Cleveland  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  is  a 
foundry  sand  rammer  and 
concrete  tamper,  of  which 
Fig.  3  shows  the  exterior 
and  Fig.  4  a  cross  section. 
The  action  of  the  rammer 
and  some  of  the  features 
of  its  construction  are 
similar  to  those  of  the 
chipping  hammer.  If  the 
oiierator  should  not  hold 
the  rammer  in  proper  posi- 
tion for  tamping  and 
should  allow  too  great  a 
stroke  of  the  piston,  the 
latter  is  prevented  as  he- 
fore  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  forward  end 
of  the  barrel.     The  piston 
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Fig.    i. 

E.xterior    and    Sectional 
Views  of  the  Cleve- 
land Pneumatic 
Kammer. 


bearings  are  so  arranged  that  any  dirt  or  grit  getting  on 
the  piston  rod  is  wii>ed  off  aud  not  carried  into  the  piston 
chamber.  These  machines  are  made  in  sizes  suited  to 
all  classes  of  work. 


Chicago  Pneumatic' Sand  Rammers 


Some  months  ago  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  introduced  a  specially  constructed 
.sand  rammer,  operated  by  air,  for  putting  up  steel  ingot 
n.olds,  which  had  hitherto  been  done  by  hand.  These 
ingot  mold  rammers  have  now  been  adopted,  and  are  in 
extensive  use  at  the  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
at  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's  plants,  and  elsewhere  for 
this  class  of  work,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  their 
economy,  rapidity  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  pro- 
duced. 

These  rammers  are  made  on  the  same  basic  principles 
as  the  company's  other  tools  of  this  nature,  but  have 
special  features  added  not  necessary  in  the  regular  ram- 
mers for  floor  and  pit  work.  In  all  the  sand  rammers 
the  matter  of  rapid  wear  has  been  given  special  attention 
in  the  selection  of  most  suitable  material  to  withstand 
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the  rough  usage  unavoidable  iu  a  fouiiilry.  For  iustance, 
extended  use  has  demonstrated  that  a  cast  iron  lining  In 
the  cylinder  of  such  a  tool  is  preferable  to  one  of  hard- 
ened steel,  with  the  added  advantage  that  when  It  is  so 
worn  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  tool,  it  may  be  r» 
reamed  and  fitted  with  an  oversize  piston,  so  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  tool  materially. 

In  the  matter  of  design,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  tools  must  work  have  been  considered,  and  the  wear- 
ing parts  so  made  as  to  be  quickly  and  economically  re- 
moved and  replaced.  The  packing  has  this  desirable 
feature,  and  the  valve  is  easy  of  access  and  so  constructed 
that  it  will  withstand  excessive  wear  without  impairing 
Its  etficiency. 

Protection  is  provided  to  the  working  parts  of  these 
rammers  to  exclude  dirt  and  dust. 


PATTERN   SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


Gardner  Patternmaker's  Disk  Grinder 


The  patternmaker's  disk  grinder,  manufactured  by  the 
Gardner  Machine  Company,  Beloit,  Wis.,  has  a  number 
of  features  which  make  it  as  effective  a  tool  in  wood- 


Fig.  1. — Patternmaker's  Disk  Grinder. 

working  as  the  iisk  grinder  has  long  been  in  metal  work. 
The  liniversal  work  table,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  one  of 
these.  It  may  be  tilted  at  any  angle  with  the  face  of 
the  wheel,  and  one  turn  of  a  hand  nut  locks  it  in  the 
required  position.  The  design  of  the  axis  bearing  or 
tilting  axis  Is  such  that  the  inside  edge  of  the  work 
table  remains  close  to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  regardless 
of  its  angular  or  lateral  position.  The  table  is  counter- 
balanced by  a  weight  within  the  base  of  the  machine, 
connected  by  a  steel  cable  passing  over  a  grooved  pulley 
«t  the  top.  Included  in  the  equipment  of  the  No.  17 
'machine,  which  is  shown,  are  the  work  table,  universal 
■angle  gauge,  .circular  core  print  gauge,  dust  hood  and 
■countershaft.  The  spindle  pulley  is  10  in.  diameter  by 
5  in.  face.  A  5  hp.  drive  is  sufBcieut  for  all  requirements, 
the  speed  of  the  wheel  being  6000  ft.  per  minute.  The 
trimmer  can  be  practically  dispensed  with,  and  the  grind- 
er also  does  much  lathe,  handsaw,  jointer  and  drum 
Sander  work,  besides  reducing  the  amount  of  hand  plan- 
ing,   carving    and    sanding    knots,    cross    grains,    end 


Fig.  2. — End  View  Showing  Universal  Angle  Gauge. 

grains  and  projecting  nails  and  screws  are  worked  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  universal  angle  gauge  or  protractor  head  is  of 
great  conveuieuce  iu  squaring  pieces  and  producing  an- 
gles and  draft.  For  the  preparation  of  segments  the 
universal  duplicating  gauge  is  employed.  An  example 
of  its  work  is  given  iu  Fig.  3.  The  pattern  is  52  in.  in 
diameter,  each  segment  being  17  in.  long.  By  tilting  the 
work  table  and  using  the  duplicating  gauge  each  of  the 


Fig.  3. — Concaved  I'late  Pattern  Made  Up  of  Tapered  Segments. 

44  pieces  was  accurately  beveled  on  the  sides,  this  being 
required  because  of  the  concavity. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  production  of  gear  teeth.  The 
blocks  S  in.  long  by  2y2  In.  wide  by  3  In.  high,  were  first 
made  parallel  on  the  universal  duplicating  gauge  and 
then  squared  up  on  end  by  using  the  universal  angle 
gauge.  A  simple  wooden  fixture  was  made  for  holding 
the  blocks.  By  using  the  circular  core  print  gauge,  with 
the  pin  at  the  proper  radius,  this  fixture  with  the  block 
in  place  was  swung  against  the  wheel,  the  work  table 
was  tilted  y>  degree  to  produce  the  required  draft.  The 
stop  screw  made  it  possible  to  make  the  96  gear  teeth 
exact  duplicates.  It  is  estimated  that  the  time  was  one- 
tenth  of  that  required  by  the  old  method.  In  some 
shops  the  majority  of  the  machine  work  on  large  gear 


Fig.  4. — Producing  the  Curve  of  Gear  Teeth. 
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patterns  Is  done  on  the  disk  grinder.  All  of  the  segments 
used  in  the  outside  rim  are  ground  parallel  to  size  and 
glued  up  ou  the  face  plate  before  being  put  on  the  lathe. 
All  pieces  in  the  spokes  are  made  parallel  and  squared 
up  on  the  grinder  before  the  gluing  operation.  Kovmd 
hubs,  plates  and  core  prints  are  ground  with  a  taper, 
the  circular  core  print  gauge  being  used.  All  wood  fillets 
and  angles  were  also  fitted  ou  the  grinder. 


The  Oliver  New  Universal  Saw  Bench 


An  accurate  and  adaptable  saw  bench  is  an  important 
part  in  the  equipment  of  a  pattern  shop.  The  No.  60 
universal  double  arbor  saw  bench,  built  by  the  Oliver 
Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  on  account  of  certain  notable  recent 
improvements.    Fig.  1  shows  a  general  view  of  this  tool 


Fig.   1. — The  Improved  No.   60  Universal   Saw   Bench   Built  by 
the  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Pig.    2. — The   Table   Tilted    to   45    Degrees    and    the    Universal 
Ripping  Gauge  in  Use  at  the  Left  of  the  Saw. 

in  Its  most  commonly  used  position,  and  the  two  saw 
arbors,  one  carrying  a  rip  saw  and  the  other  a  crosscut 
saw.  Both  arbors  are  located  upon  a  swinging  yoke, 
which  will  bring  either  saw  in  operation  even  while  the 
machine  is  in  full  motion.  This  arrangement  and  the 
tilting  table  make  it  impossible  to  apply  the  ordinary 
safeguards,  but  the  safety  features  now  installed  are 
effective  and  unique. 

In  the  rear  of  each  saw  is  a  steel  biade  conforming 
with  the  periphery  of  the  saw  and  serving  as  a  splitter, 
doing  away  with  chance  of  the  work  jumping  back,  due 
to  the  teeth  coming  in  contact  with  the  work  after  it  has 
been  ripped.  The  saw  guard  proper  Is  mounted  upon  a 
steel  rod,  held  by  an  eccentric  lever  clutch  over  a  saw 
splitter  that  In  turn  is  held  rigidly  at  the  rear  of  the 
main  column  of  the  machine,  making  the  saw  guard  In- 


dependent of  the  tilting  of  the  table.  The  eccentric  lever 
clutch  provides  easy  adjustment  of  the  guard  over  the 
saw,  as  the  saw  is  vertically  adjusted  for  depth  of  cut. 
The  machine  Itself  has  been  thoroughly  redesigned. 
The  main  column  Is  divided  by  a  cast  iron  partition, 
which   receives   the  front   disk   bearing  of  the  swinging 


Fig.  3. — View   Showing  the  Face  of  the  Table  and  the  Use  of 
Cut-off  Gauges   In  Sawing  Compound   Angles. 

yoke,  and  also  prevents  sawdust  from  getting  into  the 
mechanism.  The  rolling  section  of  the  table  is  now  car- 
ried on  two  sets  of  large  frictionless  rolL«,  all  located  on 
a  subbase,  which  is  adjustable  for  keeping  the  rolling  sec- 
tion of  the  table  in  line  with  the  solid  section.  This 
provides  a  constant  distance  from  the  center  of  each 
roller  to  the  base  of  the  rolling  table  and  makes  it  easy 
to  operate  the  table.  The  table  is  tilted  by  an  entirely 
inclosed  self-locking  worm  and  worm  gear  device.  The 
rocker  seat  of  the  table  is  solid  with  the  main  column, 
and  is  bored  in  line  with  the  main  bearings  of  the  swing- 
ing yoke.  Both  the  rocker  and  rocker  caps  are  machined. 
The  swinging  yoke  has  undergone  some  radical 
changes.  The  self-locking  worm  and  worm  gear  device 
for  revolving  it  has  been  moved  to  the  outside  of  the 
main  column,  allowing  easy  access  to  the  bearings.  The 
worm  gear  is  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  swinging  yoke 
by  a  large  cap  screw  with  fine  threads  for  adjustment. 
The  saw  arbors  are  ground  on  Brown  &  Sharpe  grinders, 
and  have  fiber  washers  to  give  double  frictional  surface 
for  end  motion ;  all  end  play  Is  taken  by  large  threaded 
collars.      All    bearings    are    of    the    capillary    self-oiling 


Fig.  4. — Diagram  of  the  Use  of  the  Gauge  for  Sawing  Segments. 

tjpe,  with  oil  wells  and  brass  oil  cups.  The  idler  pulleys 
are  now  rigidly  "fastened  upon  machine  ground  shafts, 
which  run  in  self-lubricating  bearings. 

The  ripping  gauge  has  been  made  entirely  universal 
and  can  be  located  at  either  side  of  the  saw.  Its  position 
on  the  left-hand  side  is  illustrated  In  Fig.  2.  The  rip- 
ping fence  tilts  down  to  45  degrees,  and  is  adjustable  to 
and  from  the  operator  so  that  its  relative  position  to  the 
saw  may  be  kept  constant,  whether  the  saw  is  toward  the 
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frout  or  the  rear  of  tbe  table.  Tbe  gaugi-  may  be  set  at 
auy  angle  to  the  saw,  which  is  especially  desired  for 
mailing  large  core  boxes,  is  located  on  the  table  by  tapered 
liius  and  secured  by  a  hand  clamping  kuob.  and  may 
be  moved  across  the  table  (luickly  by  hand  or  set  ac- 
curately by  a  micrometer  adjustment. 

Fig.  3  sliows  the  table  tilted  and  tbe  universal  gauges 
located  for  cutting  compound  angles,  such  as  for  hopper 
lioxes.  The  two  universal  gauges  regularly  furnished 
have  graduations  ^howiug  the  exact  angular  relation  to 
the  saw  line.  These  may  be  operated  in  the  grooves  on 
the  table  at  either  side  of  the  saw.  and  when  not  used 
the  grooves  may  be  tilled  by  steel  strips.  Universal 
gauges  are  useful  for  mauy  operations,  among  others  in- 
side and  outside  miter  cutting  at  one  handling  of  the 
material.  The  top  of  the  table  is  graduated  across  its 
main  portion  to  act  as  a  gauge  in  determining  width  of 
cut,  and  on  an  are  on  the  rolling  part  so  that  the  miter 
cut-off  gauge  may  be  set  at  any  angle  to  the  saw  from  30 
to  135  degi-ees.  Eight  important  positions  of  this  gauge 
are  located  by  pins  in  tapered  holes.  When  the  machine 
is  so  ordered  it  is  also  graduated  in  tlie  main  part  for 
cutting  segmental  worli.  This  graduation  and  segment 
cut-off  gauge  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  By  its  use  four 
to  twelve  segments  may  be  cut  for  circles  from  10  to  105 
in.  in  diameter. 

This  machine  maj-  be  driven  oitlier  by  a  couutersliaft 
placed  on  or  below  the  floor,  or  by  an  individual  motor 
placed  on  a  bracket  Ixilted  to  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
As  manufactured  to-day  the  machine  is  in  every  way  uni- 
versal. Using  the  gauges  either  straight  or  angular  rip- 
ping may  he  done  up  to  24  in.  wide,  and  either  straight 
or  angular  cross  cutting  up  to  36  in.  wide.  Any  com- 
pound angles  may  be  cut.  Core  boxes  may  be  made  by 
setting  the  ripping  gauge  at  an  angle.  Either  straight  or 
angular  dado  work  up  to  4\i  in.  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished. Light  moldings  up  to  2  in.  wide  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  a  cutter  head.  Column  jointing  and 
dovetail  fitting,  corner  locking,  panel  raising,  spiral  groov- 
ing to  produce  worms,  bevel  and  miter  cutting  and  many 
other  important  operations  are  easily  accomplished.  It 
is  really  a  combination  of  four  machines  in  one. 


Crescent  V^ariable  Feed  Planer 


In  the  line  of  woodworking  machinery  made  by  the 
Crescent  Machine  Comiiany,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  a  machine 
of  c-onsiderable  utility  in  the  pattern  shop  is  the  planer 
here  illustrated.  The  new  feature  of  this  planer  is  the 
provision  of  a  variable  friction  feed  driven  direct  by  belt 
from  the  head.  By  turning  the  hand  wheel  shown  the 
changes  can  be  readily  made  while  the  machine  is  run- 
ning. The  slowest  speed  is  12  lineal  feet  per  minute  and 
the  fastest  50  ft.  per  minute.  A  pointer  or  scale  indi- 
cates the  feed  being  used.  "When  ordinary  work  is  being 
done  a  few  turns  of  the  hand  wheel  will  give  a  fast  feed 
and  a  marked  saving  of  time  will  result,  and  when  ex- 
tremely smooth  work  is  desired  a  few  turns  of  the  hand 
wheel  in  the  opposite  direction  will  give  a  slow  feed 
and  the  work  produced  will  be  of  the  desired  smoothness. 
When  the  rough  lumber  to  be  surfaced  is  not  uniform  in 
thickness  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  a  slow  feed 
for  the  thicker  pieces.  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  machine  until  the  belts  begin  to  slip.  The  feed 
is  varied  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cut  being 
taken  and  the  width  of  board  being  passed  through. 

A  throw-off  lever  at  the  side  of  the  table  can  be  used 
for  stopping  the  feed  entirely  without  stopping  the  ma- 
chine. The  front  upper  roll  is  hung  with  weights.  In 
other  respects  these  planers  are  similar  to  the  regular 
line  built  by  this  company. 

Two  sizes  of  the  variable  feed  planer  are  built,  Xos, 
21s  and  224,  respectively.  The  first  will  plane  17%  in. 
wide  by  6  in,  thick,  the  second  2S%  in,  wide  by  6  in, 
thick.  The  floor  spaces  occupied  are  44  x  43  in,  and 
44  X  49  in,,  and  the  weights  1400  and  1500  lb,,  respective- 
ly. It  will  he  noticed  from  the  illustration  that  the  ma- 
chine is  especially  compact,  which  is  a  point  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  a  machine  to  be  installed  in  a  pattern 


A  Wood   Planpi-  wiib   Varialile  Feed  Built  by  the  Crescent 
JIaoliine  Company,  Leetonia,  Ohio. 

Shop.  Strength  is  coutriliutca  to  by  tbe  fact  that  tbe 
machine  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  the  bed  is  gilibed  di- 
rectly to  the  body  of  the  frame.  This  construction,  being 
easily  adjusted,  jirevents  the  bed  from  rocking  and 
avoids  clipping  the  ends  of  the  lumber.  The  chip 
breaker  and  pressure  bar  are  placed  as  close  to  the 
knives  as  clearance  will  allow,  so  that  extremely  short 
stock  may  be  worked.  The  head  is  milled  from  a  solid 
bar  of  steel,  is  carefully  balanced  and  carries  two  knives. 


SAND    TREATING    EQUIPMENT 


Hanna  Sand  Sifters 


Quite  an  extensive  line  of  power  sand  screening  equip- 
ment is  made  by  the  Hanna  Engineering  Works,  2005 
Elston  avenue,  Chicago,  111,  The  sand  shakers  even 
when  as  large  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  1  are  easily  portable 
and  the  revolving  riddle,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  can  be  mounted  on  wheels  if  desired.  Portability  is  an 
advantage,  since  it  enables  screening  to  be  done  at  the 
mold,  saving  the  expense  of  wheeling  the  sand  to  and 
from  a  stationary  screening  equipment. 

The  screen  box  of  tbe  large  pneumatic  triiiod  shaker 
is  2  ft.  wide  by  3  ft.  long,  is  entirely  of  steel,  and  can  be 
fitted  with  screens  of  any  mesb.    Tbe  changing  of  screens 


Fig,  1.— A  Large  Tripod  Shalier  Made  by  the  Hanna  Engmeering 
Worlis,  Chicago.  Hi. 

is  accomplished  by  removing  a  single  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  piston  rod.  Tbe  box  is  slightly  inclined,  with  the 
lower  end  open,  so  that  tbe  discard  is  continuously  dis- 
charged over  the  sheet  iron  apron  at  the  end.  Tbe  up- 
rights of  this  box  are  arranged  so  that  tbe  incline  of 
the  screen  may  be  adjusted  to  different  angles  to  control 
the  speed  at  which  tbe  material  is  discharged.  The 
capacity  of  this  shaker  is  about  double  that  of  tbe  small 
Hanna  tripod  shaker,  and  tbe  air  consumption  approxi- 
mately 35  cu.  ft.  per  minute.     In  malleable  foundries  the 
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mathiue  is  of  advantage  for  screeniug  annealing  ore,  as 
tlie  large  pieces  which  are  used  discharge  freely  over 
the  end  of  the  screen  box  and  the  flue  stuff  sifts  through. 
Smaller  tripod  shakers,  not  illustrated,  are  made,  ac- 
commodating an  ordinary  IS-in,  round  fouudry  riddle, 
held  in  place  hy  a  steel   band  and  quick   clamping  de- 


I-'ig. 


-Tbe  Hanna  Revolving  and   Dumping  Riddle. 


vice,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  instantly  to  dump  out 
the  rejection.  The  vibrating  speed  is  controllable  ami 
the  shaker  will  operate  at  any  air  pressure  over  20  lb. 
At  SO  lb.  pressure,  with  the  valve  turned  on  full  and  the 
riddle  loaded,  approximately  25  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute  is  retpiired.  The  machine  is  as  useful  in  the 
coreroom  as  on  the  molding  floor  and  may  be  moved 
about  easily  and  freely.  A  similar  shaker  is  made  in 
post  pattern,  with  a  frame  whicli  can  be  fitted  in  sockets 
fastened  to  the  posts  or  walls  wherever  screened  sand  is 
required.  Frequently  shakers  of  this  type  are  operated 
by  steam.  A  swivel  post  shaker  is  specially  designed 
for  liench  work  and  molding  machines.  It  swings  on  a 
vertical  shaft  held  in  brackets  fastened  to  the  wall  or 
posts  and  is  furnished  with  an  automatic  valve,  which 
admits  air  to  the  cylinder  for  starting  the  machine  as 
it  swings  into  place  over  the  flask  and  cuts  off  the  air 
when  swung  back  out  of  the  way.  The  screen  bo.x  is 
rectangular  and  screens  of  different  mesh  can  lie  used, 
being  easily  interchangeable.  It  can  be  dumped  clear 
of  the  coarse  material  by  lifting  one  end  off  the  frame 
while  the  other  swings  on  two  bolts.  In  operation  the 
loose  end  of  the  box  is  held  in  place  by  a  spring  catch. 
This  shaker  is  convenient  for  applying  facing  sand,  the 
screen  box  containing  enough  sand  for  several  molds, 
thereby  avoiding  the  fatigue  incident  to  lifting  a  full 
riddle  above  the  flask  for  each  mold  when  riddling  by 
hand. 

The  revolving  dumping  riddle  is  especially  adapted 
for  screening  and  mixing  heavy  material  and  where 
diti3culty  is  experienced  in  screening  lumpy  and  sticky 
core  sand.  The  placing  of  a  few  chunks  of  scrap  in  the 
barrel  will  materially  aid  in  breaking  up  the  lumps  and 
keeping  the  meshes  of  the  screen  open.  The  barrel  has 
a  cast  iron  solid  back  head  and  open  front  head  held  by 
six  rods  inside  of  the  barrel,  protected  from  wear  by  pipe 
separators.  It  is  23V:..  in.  in  diameter  and  IS  in.  long  and 
is  supported  in  the  dumping  bracket  by  a  steel  shaft. 
Heavy  galvanized  wire  cloth  is  stretched  over  the  barrel 
and  the  ends  fastened  together  by  metal  belt  lacing.  The 
wire  cloth   is  clamped   in.  place  by   steel   bands  and   is 


easily  removed  and  replaced  with  one  of  another  mesh 
by  unbolting  the  band  and  slipping  it  over  the  front 
head.  The  drive  is  from  a  specially  designed  motor  of 
either  alternating  or  direct  current  type,  geared  directly 
to  the  screening  barrel.  The  motor  is  mounteil  on  the 
dumping  bracket  on  which  the  screening  barrel  rotates 
and  counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  so  that  it 
is  easily  turned  to  dump  the  rejection,  and  swings  baclv 
of  itself  to  operating  position.  The  machine  is  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  coreroom  for  mixing  core  sands  with 
compounds,  or  screening  rejections  from  the  cupola,  mold- 
ing sand,  &c. 


Deane  Sand  Sifters 


Sand  sifting  is  a  small  item  of  foundry  expense, 
nevertheless,  a  very  considerable  saving  is  possible  by 
using  an  ellicient  mechanical  sifter  operated  by  com- 
pressed air.  steam,  belt  or  an  electric  motor.  The  Deane 
Steam  Pmnp  Company,  Holyoke.  Mass..  has  applied  the 
principle  of  its  single  steam  pump  with  certain  modifiea- 
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Fig.   1. — A   Pneumatic  Sand   Sifter  Made  by   the   Deane   Steam 
Pump  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Fig.  2. — The  Deane  Motor-Driven  Sand  Riddler. 

cations  as  required  for  the  service  iu  the  sand  sifter 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  suitable  for  operation  on  com- 
pressed air  or  steam,  and  the  construction  of  the  valve 
mechanism  is  such  as  to  give  a  quick,  snappy  reversal  to 
the  riddle  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  This  makes  it  effi- 
cient, and  accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  sand 
handled  by  this  sifter  at  a  small  exjienditure  of  power. 
The  machine  is  substantially  built  for  hard,  continuous 
service  without  expert  attention.  Its  weight  is  within 
tlie  limits  of  ready  portability,  allowing  the  riddling  to 
be   done   wherever   temporary   couvenieuce   may   require. 
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Sand  is  excluded  from  all  working  parts,  preventing 
wear  from  the  cutting  action  of  the  sand.  The  machine 
is  always  ready  to  start,  and  requires  only  the  opening  of 
the  air  valve. 

The  illustration  shows  the  standard  type  of  machine 
for  the  general  run  of  work,  such  as  sifting  core  and 
molding  sand,  and  screening  the  sand  used  in  sand  blast, 
but  the  company  builds  various  modifications  of  this  de- 
sign for  special  purposes,  such  as  screening  gangway  and 
scratch  room  refuse,  fixed  frames  for  molding  machines, 
a  post  attachment  for  permanent  location,  &c. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  riddle  operated  by  a  small,  high  speed 
electric  motor  of  the  wholly  inclosed  type.  The  machine 
can  be  furnished  to  operate  on  a  crane  or  lighting  cir- 
cuit of  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 

It  will  perform  in  15  to  20  minutes  the  work  wtiich 
requires  a  day  for  a  man  to  accomplish  with  a  hand 
riddle. 


The  Pangborn  Ideal  Sand  Dryer 

The  purpose  in  the  design  of  the  Ideal  sand  dryer, 
made  by  the  Thomas  W.  Panghoru  Company,  90  West 
street,  Xew  York,  was  to  provide  inexpensive,  efficient 
apparatus    for    ciiiirkly    and    economically    drying    sand 


Broken  View  of  the  Ideal  Sand  Dryer  Made  by  the  Thomas  W. 
Pangborn  Company,  New  York. 

without  rendering  it  friable.  Means  were  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  moisture  in  the  sand  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  burning  or  calcining  of  the  sand,  which  in 
many  cases  destroys  its  value  and  usefulness. 

The  di-yer  is  claimed  to  be  not  only  the  quickest 
portable  dryer  for  the  floor  space  occupied,  and  fool- 
proof as  to  the  possibility  of  burning  the  sand,  but  the 
most  economical  fuel  user  as  well.  The  main  principle 
Is  to  keep  the  wet  sand  from  direct  contact  with  the  fire- 
box and  to  carry  away  the  moisture  from  the  sand  dur- 
ing the  drying  process  by  air  currents.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  using  a  perforated  screen,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  has  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel. 
the  neck  of  which  surrounds  the  chimney,  while  the 
diameter  of  the  conical  part,  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  firebox,  makes  an  air  space  between  the  two. 
This  perforated  screen  supports  the  damp  sand  away 
from  the  firebox  and  allows  the  heated  air  to  pass  freely 
from  the  firebox  and  under  the  sand,  carrying  away  the 
moisture.  The  sand  as  it  becomes  dry  drops  through 
the  perforations  of  the  screen  and  runs  rapidly  down 
the  inclined  surface  of  the  firebox  to  the  floor.  As  sand 
will  resist  the  passage  of  air  and  heat  a  number  of  In- 
verted angle  flues  project  from  the  firebox  through  the 
sand,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  hopper  into  the  open 


air.  This  allows  the  hot  air  to  absorb  the  moisture  of 
the  sand  in  the  interior  of  the  hopper  and  discharge 
through  these  flues. 

To  secure  greatest  fuel  economy  advantage  Is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  heat  transmitted  through  an  Iron  wall  is 
obtained  in  greatest  volume  from  rough  surfaces.  The 
inside  of  the  firebox  has  a  number  of  concentric  rings 
projecting  toward  the  fire,  and  radial  ribs  on  the  outside 
radiate  the  heat  under  the  perforated  screen.  As  the 
sand  is  supported  at  all  times  away  from  the  firebox, 
coming  in  contact  only  with  the  heated  air,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  burn  the  sand  even  with  the  firebox  red  hot.  Ob- 
viously the  sand  can  be  dried  with  greater  rapidity  by 
bringing  the  firebox  to  a  higher  heat  than  is  allowed 
by  any  other  construction.  The  heat  being  transmitted 
to  the  sand  without  contact  with  solid  surfaces  prevents 
caking  or  baking.  Small  doors  in  the  hopper  allow  for 
readily  removing  material  that  will  not  pass  through  the 
perforated  screen.  Either  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke  or 
wood  can  be  used  as  fuel,  or  the  dryer  can  be  equipped 
with  oil  or  gas  burners. 

In  operation  the  green  or  wet  sand  is  shoveled  into 
the  hopper  and  requires  no  further  attention.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  dryer  depends  entirely  upon  the  moisture 
and  foreign  matter  in  the  sand  and  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  stove  is  brought.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
sand  be  clear  before  being  put  into  the  dryer.  While 
clay  will  bake  and  not  discbarge,  earth  or  any  granular 
material  is  handled  freely  by  the  dryer.  The  dryer 
stands  4  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  hopper  and 
the  hopper  is  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  37  in.  at 
the  bottom.  The  base  is  30  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
hight  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  firebox  is  18  in. 
The  weight  of  the  dryer  is  about  1400  lb. 

The  dryer  is  of  special  utility  in  foundries  for  pre- 
paring the  various  sands  used  that  require  drying  for 
proper  manipulation  and  to  secure  the  greater  abrasive 
efficiency  of  sand  blast  sand.  Use  can  be  made  of  it 
not  only  to  dry  the  sand,  but  to  heat  the  sand  blast  room 
in  winter. 

Other  products  of  the  Pangborn  Company  of  interest 
to  foundrymen  are  blowers,  exhausters,  core  machines, 
core  ovens,  core  chamfering  machines,  iron  and  brass 
foundry  equipment,  foundry  supplies,  sand  blast  equip- 
ment, tumbling  barrels,  sand  mixing  machinery,  sand 
sifters  and  magnetic  separators. 


The  Auto  Sand  Mixer 


A  traction  sand  cutting  and  mixing  machine  is  a  re- 
cent development  of  the  Sand  Mixing  Machine  Company. 
220  Broadway,  New  York  City,  especially  adapted  for 
large  foundries  in  which  the  preparation  of  molding  sand 
is  especially  laborious.  A  prolific  cause  of  the  loss  of 
castings  and  the  failure  to  secure  clean,  smooth  castings 
is  imperfectly  tempered  sand.  Sand  properly  wet,  cut 
by  the  Auto  sand  mixer  will  be  in  perfect  condition  be- 
cause the  knives  make  a  cut  every  V^  in.  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  the  heap,  crushing  all  lumps  and  leaving  the  heap 
uniform  in  temper  throughout.  In  appearance  and  tex- 
ture it  is  like  a  heap  of  riddled  sand.  Hand  cut  sand  is 
always  more  or  less  uneven.  One  Auto  sand  mixer  at  a 
labor  cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  for  an  operator  and 
about  25  cents  per  day  for  electric  current  will  cut  the 
sand  for  about  100  molders.  The  sand  can  be  cut  at 
night,  causing  the  molders  no  delay.  Because  of  the 
thorough  aeration  and  blending  of  the  sand  it  will  often 
be  found  possible  to  mix  with  the  sand  regularly  used  a 
liberal  percentage  of  lower  grade  sand  and  still  get  an 
equally  good  result.  The  new  sand  periodically  added  to 
the  heap  can  be  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  old  as 
to  be  completely  lost  in  one  cutting  by  the  machine. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  front  view  of  the  driving  side  of  the 
mixer  and  Fig.  2  a  rear  view  of  it  in  operation.  The 
cutting  cylinder  makes  75  rev.  per  min.  Each  blade  cuts 
off  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  throws  it  up  in  the  air  be- 
hind the  machine,  breaking  all  the  lumps  and  separating 
the  grains.  The  sand  is  quickly  and  thoroughly  cooled, 
all  of  the  steam  and  gas  is  blown  out.  and  the  sand  is 
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left  loose  aud  ligbt  from  top  to  liottom.  Such  sand  will 
shovel  easier,  riddle  faster,  ram  more  uniformly,  tuck 
under  bars  better  and  is  much  less  likely  to  cause  blow 
holes,  because  it  is  uniform,  both  on  the  surface  of  the 
pattern  and  throughout  the  mold. 

The  electric  motor  operating  the  machine,  both  driv- 
ing it  forward  and  revolving  the  knives,  is  usually  of  5 
to  7V2  lip.,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  sand  heap  to 


Sellers  Centrifugal  Sand  Mixers 


Fig 


-The    .\uto    Sand    Mixer    Built    by    the    Sand    Mixin? 
Machine  Company.  New  York. 


be  cut,  and  is  supplied  with  current  through  a  flexible 
cable  plugged  into  a  wall  socket  and  carried  on  an  auto- 
matic take-up  reel,  which  pays  it  out  and  takes  it  up  with 
no  attention  from  the  operator.  Clay  floors  once  leveled 
will  remain  level  because  the  machine  does  not  dig  them 
up  in  cutting  as  the  shovel  does.  The  cutting  knives  are 
controlled  by  a  multiple  disk  clutch,  which  is  set  so  it 
will  slip  and  prevent  breakage  In  case  the  knives  strike 
a  easting  left  in  the  sand. 

The  machine  is  designet^  for  cutting  sand  for  all  kinds 
of   light   and  medium   side  floor   molding,   station.ary   or 


Fig.    2. — Rear    View    of    the    Auto    Sand 
Cutting  Blades. 


Mixer.    Showing    the 


traveling  bench  molding  and  for  light  and  medium  ma- 
chine molding.  It  will  leave  the  sand  in  the  usual  long 
heap  for  floor  molding  or  will  throw  it  back  in  a  heap  by 
a  squeezer  or  stationary  bench.  The  machines  are  built 
only  to  order,  and  of  types  and  sizes  depending  upon  the 
requirements.  It  is  61,2  ft.  long,  about  7  ft.  high,  and  the 
width  varies  from  4  to  6'  2  ft.  between  the  wheels,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  extreme  width  is  12  in. 
greater  than  the  width  between  the  wheels.  The  machine 
will  turn  in  very  small  space,  and  will  straddle  castings 
or  other  objects  and  can  be  successfully  handled  in 
cramped  places. 


For  mixing  all  kinds  of  foundry  sand,  core  oil  and 
compounds,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
build  a  line  of  centrifugal  sand  mixing  machines.  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  motor  driven  pattern.  All  of 
the  machines  will  disintegrate  lumpy  sand  and  will  thor- 
oughly and  evenly  mix  all  kinds  of  molding  sand,  core 
sand  and  foundry  mixtures  economically  and  quickly. 

The  niachii\e  consists  essentially  of  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing table  having  on  its  top  surface  a  nmnber  of  prongs 
projec-ting  upward.  Sand  is  fed  into  the  hopper  at  the 
top  of  the  machine  from  which  it  falls  upon  a  revolving 
table  and  is  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  from  prong  to 
prong  and  out  again  to  the  inside  of  the  hood.  It 
emerges  from  beneath  the  hood  in  a  fine  shower,  free 
from  lumps  and  thoroughly  mixed.  lu  mixing  core  sand 
containing  flour  and  coal  the  effect  of  once  passing 
through  the  mi.xer  is  strikingly  apparent.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  so  thoroughl.v  intermingled  that  the  black  and 
white  of  coal  and  flour  entirely  disappear.  Core  oil  or 
core  compound  can  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  sharp  sand 
by  passing  the  mixture  twice  through  the  mixer.     For 


A   Self-Contained  Motor-Driven   Sand   Mixer  Built   by   Wm. 
Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


this  purpose  and  for  hea\T  core  mixtures  the  machine 
can  be  run  at  a  slower  speed  than  for  green  sand.  The 
treatment  of  mixing  strengthens  the  sand  and  increases 
its  porosity. 

The  motor  driven  type  of  machine  is  portable  and  may 
be  carried  alwut  and  placed  convenient  to  the  sand  pile, 
using  a  flexible  cable  to  obtain  current  from  the  nearest 
line  connection.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  direct  cur- 
rent electric  motor  inclosed  within  the  housing,  where  It 
is  thoroughly  protected  from  sand  and  dirt.  A  con- 
troller provides  speed  variation.  In  the  stationary  pat- 
terns the  machine  is  built  for  drive  from  an  underneath 
pulley  or  from  a  pulley  on  a  line  shaft  or  an  overhead 
motor.  In  the  latter  form  there  is  a  top  stand  and  guide 
pulley,  so  that  the  machine  may  also  be  driven  from  a 
motor  on  the  floor.  The  under  driven  machine  has  the 
table  spindle,  spindle  pulley  and  bearings  inclosed  in  the 
housing  of  the  base,  so  as  to  protect  these  parts  from 
sand  and  dirt.  A  removable  dOor  or  cover  at  the  front 
of  the  housing  gives  access  to  the  spindle  or  bearings  for 
cleaning  or  lubricating.  For  molding  sand  the  machines 
are  driven  at  about  1200  rev.  per  min.,  and  for  core  mix- 
tures SCO  to  900  rev.  per  min.  The  machines  are  built 
both  with  sheet  steel  aprons,  as  here  illustrated,  and 
with  cast  iron  aprons.     The  hopper  can  be  lifted  off  for 
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■cleaning  the  prongs  and  removing  stones,  nails,  &c.,  wUicli 
may  not  pass  between  them.  Sand  that  contains  such 
articles  should  be  first  screened  before  being  passed 
through  the  machine.  Roughly  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine is  about  10  tons  per  hour,  but  its  actual  capacity 
is  limited  only  by  the  facility  with  which  the  sand  can  be 
delivered  to  and  remo\ed  from  it.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
sand  mixing  machine  the  company  furnishes  when  de- 
sired a  pneumatically  vibrated  sifter  mounted  on  the 
hood  over  the  hopper.  The  sieve  so  placed  and  operated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  mi.xer  maiies  a  combination 
that  does  the  work  of  sieving  and  mixing  with  but  one 
handling. 


The  Standard  Sand  Blending  Machine 


A  new  machine  for  rolling,  blending  and  mixing  core, 
facing,  heap  and  new  sands  is  being  introduced  by  the 
Standard  Sand  «&  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  machine  is  built  in  various  sizes  and  capacities  and 
provides  for  a  repeated  rolling  of  the  material  with  a 
single  set  of  rolls.  The  rolls  are  horizontal,  and  one  has 
springs  to  regulate  the  pressure  between  them.  A  varia- 
ble speed  of  one  roll  is  provided  if  desired  for  a  greater 
crushing  and  abrasion.  The  number  of  times  that  the 
same  material  is  passed  through  the  rolls  is  controlled 
by  the  pitch  of  the  drum,  which  is  adjustable  to  give 
from  6  to  IHO  passes.  One  type  of  the  machine  showing 
the  material  passing  from  the  drum  is  herewith  illus- 
trated. 

The  machine  has  an  automatic  feeding  hopper,  from 
which  the  material  is  delivered  by  a  screw  conveyor 
through  a  spout  to  the  ujiper  end  of  the  drum.  The  latter 
revolves  on  tninnions,  entirely  independent  of  the  rolls. 
A  series  of  buckets  inside  of  the  drum  extend  its  length 
and  repeatedly  return  the  material  to  the  rolls.  The 
machine  can  also  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  proper- 


A  Machine  for  Rolling  and  Mixing  Sand  Built  by  the  Standard 
Sand  &  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tioning  hopjier.  which  gives  complete  control  of  the  quan- 
tities of  the  various  materials  u.sed. 

Especially  is  the  machine  designed  for  steel  foundry 
work,  taking  the  place  of  dry  pan  mills  for  preparing 
core  and  facing  sand.  It  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  the 
dry  jian  mill  in  that  the  rolling  and  blending  of  material 
is  even  and  regular,  and  it  does  not  crush  the  natural 
grain  of  the  material.  The  stjle  or  shape  of  the  rolls 
can  be  )nade  to  meet  various  requirements.  As  com- 
pared with  other  means  the  cost  of  the  first  installation 
Is  declared  to  be  less  and  the  capacity  and  efficiency  more. 
the  horsepower  for  operation  being  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less,  or  not  more  than  1  hp.  per  ton  per  hour. 

The  machine  is  made  in  five  sizes  with  6.  8,  10,  12 
and  16  in.  rolls,  <vi'th  capacities  ranging  from  3  to  15 
tons  per  hour.     The  length  of   the  rolls  ranges  from  .3 


to  0  fi.     All  bearings  are  phosphorus  bronze;  all  gears 
east  steel,  and  the  rolls  are  also  cast  steel. 

The  Standard  Sand  &  Machine  Company  also  manu- 
facture a  full  line  of  sand  mixing,  screening  and  con- 
\-e\ing  machinery  for  foundries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cle-Gal-Co 


Pattern   Shop   and 
Supplies 


Foundry 


Specialties  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Galvanizing 
Works  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  use  in  pattern 
shops  and  foundries,  include  die  cast  white  metal  pat- 
tern letters  and  figures,  brass  pattern  letters  and  figures, 
Fit-Well    brass   dowels,    Fit-Well    rapping   plates,    Hold- 


The    Laigo    Head,    Sm.ill    Shank    Foundry    Xails    Made    by    the 
Cleveland  Galvanizing  Works  Company,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Fast  pinch  dogs.  Precision  leather  fillets.  Precision  wood 
fillets.  Precision  shrinkage  rules,  Cle-Gal-Co  foundry 
nails  and  Cle-Gal-Co  chaplets. 

The  points  of  superiority  in  the  white  metal  pattern 
letters  are  a  consequence  of  the  composition  of  the  metal, 
which  is  tough  and  malleable,  permitting  brads  to  be 
driven  through  the  letters  and  the  letters  to  be  bent  to 
fit  rounded  patterns,  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  con- 
siderable use  and  abuse,  and  the  method  of  their  manu- 
facture by  die  casting.  Particularly  due  to  the  latter 
is  the  fact  that  they  show  no  tool  and  file  marks,  requir- 
ing none  for  their  finishing.  The  letters  are  also  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  hight  and  thickness,  which  is  im- 
portant where  they  are  lined  up  on  a  pattern.  Correct 
draft  is  providetl.  so  that  they  will  draw  readily  from 
the  sand.  The  letters  are  made  very  accurately  as  to 
size,  the  greatest  deviation  being  scarcely  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch,  and  their  outline  is  correct,  according  to  the 
best  accepted  standards,  so  that  they  present  a  neat 
appearance.  The  outlines  on  the  back  of  the  letters  are 
also  true  and  the  back  surface  is  perfectly  flat.  The  let- 
ters are  made  in  a  number  of  styles,  including  Roman, 
sharp  face  gothie.  round  face  gothic.  flat  face,  thin  and 
slightly  thicker  gothic,  hair  line  gothic.  condensed  thin 
Roman,  antique,  pointed  or  fancy,  and  for  branding  let- 
ters there  are  made  reversed  gothic.  deep  and  very  deep. 
In  the  various  sizes  of  any  one  style  of  letters  there  is 
a  corresponding  graduation  of  thickness. 

The  company's  brass  letters  cannot  be  made  by  the 
die  casting  process,  due  to  the  higher  melting  point  of 
the  metal,  but  are  carefully  made,  so  that  they  have 
the  features. of  uniformity  of  hight,  draft,  accuracy  to 
size,  graduation  of  thickness.  &c.  They  match  exactly 
with  the  white  metal  letters,  so  that  a  damaged  letter 
on  a  brass  pattern  can  be  replaced  by  filing  off  the  old 
letter  and  soldering  on  a  brass  one.  Red  pattern  brass 
is  the  metal  used,  which  is  very  tough  and  easily  bent, 
but  not  brittle. 

Closely  akin  to  the  pattern  letter  business  is  that  of 
making  foundry  marks,  so  that  users  can  place  some 
distinguishing  mark  on  the  castings  they  make  for  job 
work  and  their  own  use.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a 
monogram,  initial,  or  some  special  trademark.  The  com- 
I>any  has  executed  numerous  designs  for  different  foun- 
dries, the  patterns  of  which  it  retains  and  uses  ex- 
clusively for  its  customers.  Each  individual  design  is 
the  property  of  the  customer  and  used  for  no  one  else. 
The  designs  are  made  from  customer's  drawings  or  the 
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company  will  submit  sketches  of  designs.  Auy  cue  de- 
sign c;m  be  made  in  various  sizes  to  make  tbem  ap- 
plicable to  any  style  pattern  and  can  be  furnished  in 
both  white  metal  and  brass. 

Precision  leather  fillet  is  offered  as  an  economical 
means  for  filleting  patterns,  considering  the  time  re- 
quired. It  makes  the  best  job.  is  not  affected  by  mois- 
ture, will  not  shrink  out  of  place  and  is  easily  adjustable 
to  any  shape  or  angle.  The  Precision  fillet  is  claimed  to 
be  cut  extremely  smooth,  slick  and  true,  to  be  absolutely 
uniform  and  made  from  oak  tanned  hide  and  put  up  iu 
convenient  shape  for  handling.  Precision  wood  fillet  is 
supplied  for  straight  and  regular  patterns  and  is  less 
expensive.  The  back  is  cut  slightly  obtuse,  so  that  when 
it  is  applied  the  feather  edges  adhere  tightly  to  the  pat- 
tern. It  is  made  from  selected  white  pine,  kiln  dried, 
and  free  from  knots  and  blemishes,  and  comes  in  4-ft. 
lengths  and  in  bundles  of  25. 

The  illustration  shows  four  sizes  of  the  Cle-Gal-Co 
foundry  nails,  from  which  thefr  distinguishing  character- 
istics are  plainly  evident — i.  c,  large  heads  and  light 
shanks,  with  no  fillet  under  the  head.  These  nails  are 
made  especially  for  foundry  use,  being  of  little  value  to 
carpenters,  and  are  offered  as  a  decided  improvement  on 
common  wire  nails.  While  they  cost  more,  weight  for 
weight,  than  common  nails.  It  requires  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  many  for  a  given  piece  of  work  on  account 
of  the  greater  size  of  the  head.  They  are  also  easier  to 
insert,  being  of  smaller  diameter  shank,  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  more  easily  removed  from  the 
finished  castings,  reducing  the  cost  of  cleaning  and  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  castings.  Including  initial 
expense,  labor  of  inserting  and  labor  of  cleaning  cast- 
ings, it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  using  these  nails 
Is  less  than  half  that  of  common  wire  nails.  The  nails 
are  carried  in  stock  in  6,  8,  10  and  20  penny  sizes. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  company's  lines  are 
its  single  head  forged,  single  head  plate  fitted,  double 
head  forged,  double  head  plate  fitted  chaplets  and  chap- 
let  stems.  A  higher  than  usual  grade  of  stock  is  said  tn 
be  used  and  extreme  precaution  exercised  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  metal  is  low  fusing  and  is  tinned  with  pure 
tin  and  not  a  mixture  of  half  tin  and  half  lead. 

The  fitted  plate  chaplets  are  constructed  with  an 
ample  shoulder  on  the  under  side  and  are  riveted  so  as 
to  leave  the  top  plate  perfectly  flush,  yet  tight  enough 
so  that  chaplets  can  be  bent  to  any  radius  to  correspond 
with  the  curve  of  the  core.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
principal  sizes  of  the  standard  styles  Is  carried  in 
stock,  and  special  sizes  can  be  made  up  promptly  to 
order.  Tin  chaplets  are  always  furnished  imless  other- 
wise specified.  The  single  head  forged  chaplets  have 
heads  which  are  uniform  in  thickness,  perfectly  round 
and  perfectly  centered  over  the  stem.  Chaplet  stems 
can  be  supplied  where  the  user  desires  to  fit  various  size 
plates  himself.  The  single  head  plate  chaplets  are  al- 
ways furnished  with  square  plates  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, as  they  are  preferred  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
The  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  chaplets  of  any 
size,  with  plates  to  fit  the  diameter  of  the  core,  with 
the  stems  pointed.  Double  head  chaplets  are  fitted  with 
either  square  or  round  plates,  plain  or  tinned.  Square 
plates  are  furnished  unless  otherwise  specified,  Special 
size  chaplets  are  made  to  order. 


Diamond  Slip-Over  Boxes  and  Bands 


.\  group  of  steel  bands  and  slip-over  boxes,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Diamond  Clamp  &  Flask  Company.  Rich- 
mond. Ind.,  is  herewith  illu.strated.  The  jackets  are  made 
of  No.  12  steel,  with  wood  handles,  so  that  they  can  be 
handled  when  hot.  The  bands  are  made  of  i^s-m-  band 
steel,  and  small  enough  to  drop  into  the  flask  and  be 
rammed  up  with  the  mold.  Steel  bands  have  the  ad- 
vantages over  cast  iron  bands  in  that  they  do  not  have 
to  be  handled  carefully  in  shaking  out,  and  that  they 
can  be  thrown  in  a  heap  and  will  not  break  or  get  out 
of  shape,  saving  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the 
molder.  They  are  made  to  fit  any  mold,  and  are  braced 
if  required. 


A  Group  of  Slip-Over  Boxes  and  Bands  Made  by  the  Diamond 
Clamp  &  Flask  Company,  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  company  also  makes  the  Diamon;!  automatic  and 
plunger  type  core  machines.  Diamond  flask  clamps.  Dia- 
mond wood  and  metal  flasks  in  a  great  variety  of  types, 
and  molders'  tools.  The  latest  additions  to  its  lines  are 
snap  and  plain  flasks  made  of  pressed  steel.  They  com- 
bine lightness  and  strength,  and  it  is  predicted  that  they 
will  come  into  very  extensive  use. 


Sterling  Flasks 


Fla.sks,  wheelbarrows  and  carts  are  the  products  for 
foundry  use  made  by  the  Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Company, 
Milwaukee.   Wis.     Altboui-'b   the  fnnipany   makes  an   all- 


Fig. 


1. — The    Style   E    Rolled    Steel    Snap    Flask    Made   by    the 
Sterling   Wheelbarrow   Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


steel  snap  flask,  its  style  E.  shown  in  Fig.  1.  it  special- 
izes in  the  manufacture  of  tight  flasks.  A  round  flask  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2  and  is  known  as  style  B.  The  whole 
line  of  flasks,  including  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  shapes, 
is  new,  and  the  material  from  which  the  flasks  are  made 
is  a  special  rolled  steel  seition  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  company.  The  section,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
trations,   is   a   ribbed   channel,   iind   Ibe   design   has   been 


Fig.   2.— The  Sterling  Style  E  Rolled  Steel  Round  Flask. 

patented.  The  company  feels  that  it  has  an  especially 
good  material  for  flasks — better  than  wood,  because  it 
will  burn,  better  than  castings  because  they  break,  bet- 
ter than  sheet  steel  because  it  springs.  The  flask 
sides  are  made  of  a  continuous  piece  bent  or  curved  to 
shape,  with  pin  holders  riveted  to  place  and  fitted  with 
pins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  foundryman  to 
change  his  flasks  to  as  many  parts  as  he  desires.  The 
pin  holders  are  malleable  iron  and  the  pins  are  cold 
rolled  steel  machined,  and  are  removable  and  Interchange- 
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able.  Some  of  tlie  flasks,  as  for  instance,  the  style  K, 
Fig.  1,  have  V-shaped  adjustable  pins  and  pin  holders, 
and  some  are  made  with  reinforced  corners,  which  add 
greatly  to  their  strength  and  rigidity. 


A  Standard  Sprue  Cutter 


A  redesigned  sprue  press,  known  as  tlie  No.  3D,  has 
been  brought  out  !iy  the  Standard  Machinery  Company. 
Providence,  R.  I.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  ma- 
chine is  furnislied  with  a  treadle  or  hand  lever.  The 
cutters  start  automatically  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
stroke,  so  that  the  operator  has  both  hands  free  to  hold 
and  guide  the  work.  The  cutters  are  made  of  high  grade 
carbon   tool   steel,   2  in.   square   in   cross   section.     This 


The  No.  ,"!  D  Sprue  Cutting  Press  Built  by  the  Standard 
Machluery  Company,  Providence,  E.  I. 

form  was  adopted  because  it  does  away  with  expensive 
machine  work  and  fitting.  The  cutters  can  be  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  press  if  it  is  found  more  convenient. 
The  lower  cutter  has  screw  adjustment  from  below  and 
the  upper  one  has  a  clamping  adjustment  from  above; 
the  knives  can  therefore  be  set  to  cut  off  without  touch- 
ing each  other,  thereby  saving  their  cutting  edges.  The 
eccentric  adjustment  on  the  crank  shaft  is  furnished 
when  desired. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  an  instantaneous  roller 
friction  clutch  and  can  be  run  either  continuously  or 
stopped  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  This  clutch  allows 
less  than  1-32  in.  travel  of  the  periphery  of  the  flywheel 
after  it  is  engaged,  insuring  a  saving  of  power  and 
friction. 

The  net  weight  of  the  machine  is  2500  lb.  and  of  the 
wheel  alone  500  lb.  The  wheel  is  30  in.  in  diameter  and 
has  a  face  of  4%  in.  The  overall  hight  of  the  machine 
is  6  ft.  The  length  of  stroke  is  Mi  in.,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ways  7%  in.,  the  depth  of  throat  8  in.  and  the 
floor  space  required  30  x  36  in.  The  frame  is  extra 
hea\'y  and  of  rigid  design  and  is  constructed  so  as  to 
allow  extra  working  space  and  convenience  for  handling 
work.  The  overhanging  construction  of  the  frame  per- 
mits large  and  irregular  shaped  castings  to  be  handled 
with  comparative  ease.  The  machine  is  built  both  plain 
and  back  geared. 


The  New  Eureka  Snap  Flask 

A  specialty  willi  the  Smith  &  CaCfrey  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N  .Y.,  as  successor  to  C.  H.  Green  i>i  Co.,  is  the  new 
Eureka   snap   flask.     It   is  made  of  kiln   dried   red  oak 


The  New  Eureka  Snap  Flask  Made  by  the  Smith  &  Caffrey 
Company,  Syracuse,  N.  y. 

with  uiaohiue  lock  corners  and  malleable  iron  trimmings. 
The  company  does  not  attempt  to  carry  it  in  stock,  in- 
asmuch as  requirements  of  foundrymen  vary  so  in  size, 
but  is  in  iX)sitiou  to  ship  any  ordinary  order  the  day  fol- 
lowing its  receipt.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  Eureka  flask  with  the  fastenings  opened. 


The  Paxson  Runout  Stopper 

A  new  handy  foundry  appliance  is  a  device  for  stop- 
ping runouts  in  molds,  being  placed  before  the  trade  by 
the  J.  W.  Paxson  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  shown 
in  the  illustration.  It  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  cast  iron  casing,  or  bell,  4%  in.  in  diameter 
and  3  in.  deep,  with  a  wrought  iron  pipe  extension,  a 
cast  iron  disk  4  in.  in  diameter,  fitting  in  the  casing,  and 


A   Device   for    Stopping   Runouts    in   Molds    Introduced   by   the 
J.  W.  Paxson  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a  plunger  stem  attached  to  the  disk  and  working  through 
the  pipe. 

In  operation  the  disk  is  brought  to  the  rear  of  the 
casing,  the  casing  filled  with  sand  and  then  placed  over 
the  runout.  Hand  pressure  on  the  plunger  forces  the 
sand  against  the  flask  and  thus  stops  the  flow  of  metal. 
The  device  is  22  in.  long  over  all  and  can  be  hung  on  a 
post  or  kept  any  place  convenient  to  the  molding  floor. 
Patterns  are  being  made  for  an  additional  style  with  a 
rectangular  casing,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  for  stop- 
plug  runouts  which  extend  for  any  length  along  the 
flask.  Special  shapes  for  various  purposes  are  also  made 
to  order. 
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work  may  be  handled  conveniently.  In  the  foot  power 
and  smallest  power  machines  the  throat  depth  Is  lOVn  In., 
and  in  the  two  larger  power  machines  18  in.  The  knives 
in  the  four  sizes  have  widths  of  1.  1%,  IY2  and  SV4  in-,  re- 
spectively. The  floor  spaces  are  34  x  39,  25  x  36,  26  i 
41  and  32  x  49  in.,  and  the  weights,  500,  900,  1300  and 
2200  lb.,  respectively. 


Dobson  Molders'  Tools 


The  large  variety  of  molders'  trowels,  lifters,  slicks, 
spoons,  &c.,  manufactured  by  William  Dobson,  Canas- 
rota,  N.  Y.,  is  quite  fairly  represented  by  the  exhibit 
lioard,  shown  at  recent  foundrymen's  conventions,  of 
which  an  illustration  appears  herewith.  The  Dobson 
tools  are  fashioned  from  designs  furnished  by  molders 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  particular  work  for  which 
rhey  are  adapted,  and  are  forged  from  steel  especially 
mixed  for  toughness  and  wear,  hardened  and  tempered 
in  oil.  ground  and  finished  to  a  proper  weight,  making 
them,  it  is  claimed,  perfect  iu  shape,  hang,  temper  and 
finish.  The  manufacturer  specializes  in  these  tools  and 
his  entire  factory  is  devoted  to  this  work.  The  business 
was  established  in  1886  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  tools 
were  then  made  as  the  Detroit  molders'  tools,  but  since 
change  of  location  have  been  given  the  maker's  name. 
Special  tools  to  customers'  designs  are  made  to  order. 


An  Exhibit  Board  of  Molders'  Tools  M.ade  by  William  Dobson, 
Canastota,  N.  T. 

Shuster  Sprue  Cutters 

The  sprue  cutters  built  by  the  F.  B.  Shuster  Com- 
pany, New  Haven.  Conn.,  are  of  very  solid  construction, 
adapted  for  severe  work.  All  wearing  parts  are  of 
selected  material,  and  the  knives  are  cast  steel,  ground 
to  the  proper  taper.  The  foot  power  machine  is  made  iu 
one  size  only,  cutting  lo  hi.  square  common  yellow  brass 


Three  Sizes  of  Sprue  Cutters  Built  hy  the  F.  B.  Shuster  Company,  Xcw  Haven,  Conn, 


as  its  largest  size,  while  the  ix)wer  machine  is  made  in 
three  sizes,  the  largest  size  cutting  %  x  2  in.,  or  its 
equivalent.  In  connection  with  the  foot  lever  of  the 
smallest  machine  is  a  toggle-joint  action,  making  it  very 
powerful  and  easily  operated.  In  the  power  machines 
the  knife  slide  is  actuated  by  a  heavj-  lever  driven  from 
a  cam  on  the  flywheel  shaft.  The  knife  is  started  by  a 
foot  controlled  clutch. 

The  machines  are  constructed  so  that  the  knives  may 
be  shaped  according  to  the  sprues  to  be  cut,  thus  permit- 
ting of  cutting  odd  shapes.  They  make  clean  cuts,  and 
the  castings  seldom  require  grinding.  One  machine  does 
the  work  of  several  men  with  hammer  and  chisel,  and  the 
labor  saving  is  considerable.  The  machines  are  of  gen- 
erous proportions  and  the  throats  i-oom.v,  so  that  bulimy 


Parting  Compound  and  Core  Wash 

In  the  extensive  range  of  foundry  facings  and  sup- 
plies handled  by  the  Keystone  Foundry  Supply  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  products  it  manufactures  Include 
Niagara  and  Mohawk  parting  compounds  and  Lion  brand 
core  wash  and  core  compound.  The  Mohawk  parting  Is 
offered  as  an  improved  substitute  for  charcoal,  rosin, 
liurnt  sand,  &c.,  and  costs  no  more  than  charcoal.  It  Is 
better  than  the  latter,  since  it  gives  more  perfect  lifts 
and  cuts  out  the  need  of  patching  molds.  It  can  be 
used  equally  wel!  on  machine,  bench  and  floor  molding. 
The  Niagara  parting  is  a  new  product  for  parting 
molds  for  brass,  iron,  bronze 
and  aluminum  castings.  It 
is  lighter  in  weight  and  light- 
er in  color  than  any  parting 
formerly  offered.  In  its  use  it 
is  easily  seen  how  much  of  the 
material  is  being  dusted  over 
the  pattern  and  the  mold  and 
it  is  also  cleaner  to  handle 
than  other  parting  c  o  m  - 
pounds.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
will  neither  cut.  wash  nor 
burn  off  the  face  of  the  mold. 
It  prevents  the  sand  from 
sticking  to  the  pattern  and 
produces  sharp,  clean  molds, 
with  every  line,  shape  and 
conformation  delineated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  pattern.  It 
insures  perfect  lifts  and 
draws  and  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  patching  the  mold. 
Another  consequence  of  its 
use  is  time  and  labor  saved  In 
the  grinding,  finishing  and 
polishing  departments.  On 
molding  machine  work  it  is  claimed  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  castings  20  to  30  per  cent.  Further,  it  con- 
tains nothing  injurious  to  the  health,  is  not  inflammable, 
and  leaves  no  residue  in  the  bag.  Its  cost  Is  practically 
the  same  as  that  for  charcoal,  so  that  it  can  be  used  on 
even  common  work. 

The  company  is  just  now  introducing  its  No.  3  com- 
bination blacking,  which  it  claims  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
high  grade  core  wash  and  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  plumbago  on  the  market,  and  can  be  used  as  a  bag 
blacking.  The  material  contains  about  75  per  cent, 
graphitic  carbon  and  is  not  made  up  of  ground  coke. 
It  can  be  rubbed  or  brushed  on  a  mold  and  is  being  used 
in  shops  making  heavy  machinery  castings  with  very 
good  results. 
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CURRENT   METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  arefor  small  lots.  New  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bar    Iron  from   store — 

Keflned Iron  : 

I  to  I'ri.in.  round  and  square t  n  n.i  t^* 

1  ,  10  4  1n  xit  tolln.  \*  ^'^  "* 

I'j  10  41n-  X  'j  loD-l  «<  >1,85« 

Rods— ^  and  11-16  rouna  and  square *  if  l.85#  i 

Ancles :  CIS  *  lb  i 

Sin.  X  '4 in-  and  larger 2.we  j 

Sm.  x3I6in  aud  ^s  in 2.25c 

I',  to  2',  In.  s  -I.  In -Uuc  < 

IS  10  iH  In.  s  3-16  m. and  thicker i.OOe  i 

1  10  i!4  'n  X  S-.61n a.uicr  i 

1  lo  lit  X  'kIu iXc 

jsxn  In 2  30f 

»4  xvi.  In HOC 

5i<m  In SAic 

HxS-SS  a 4.251! 

Tees : 

lln  2<«<^ 

1'.  in 2.45i; 

1!,  10  2',  xU  In 2  ISC 

l>oto  2l«x3-l6in  2M« 

3  In.  and  larger 2.05c 

Beams S.OOc 

Channels,  3  In.  and  larger iOUc 

Hands— 1''  to  6x  S-16  to  No.  S 2  30c 

''Burden's  Best"  Iron,  base  price S.inc 

Burden's  "H.  B.  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2.95c 

Norway  Bars  3.60if 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  It. 

r.esseiiier  Machinery  «'-i'^* 

Toe  calk.  Tire  an  I  Sleiali  Shoe 2.50a3.UOc 

Best  Cast  Steel,  base  prlceln  small  lots ic 

Sheets  from  Store — 
Black 

One  Pass,  C.R  R.  G. 

Soil  Steel.  Cleaned. 

Note    «•    ft  2  35c 2.S0C 

NOS.1SIO20 >-    ft  •^•*- 2.9tJC 

No  26    *  »■  a-sn-' 31W 

Nols.:.. *'    "•2.9.-...-.., S.30C 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 
UenuineKussia.according  to  assort-       _   ^   ,,    ^,.,, 

inent , a,",;--^  *  '"   ®'*^ 

Patent  I'lanlslied,  W.  Dcweee  Wood 

¥*  ih  A,  lOc :  B,  9tf  net. 

Galvanized. 

So?  ISnndU «*  ft. 2.95c 

Nos.  221024 f   ft.3.3U« 

No  26 **   O-SSOc 

Xo  28      *•   ''•■3.80c 

No  20  and  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25c  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

No8.  ZlaadM V  B.  ..5.75* 

No.26 *  II.  ..6.25J) 

No.  28 «<  ft  ..::st 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2^  In.  corrUL'atf'd.                      Painted  Gaivd 

No.'24 »■  100  80.  ft.  »3.S5  •l.-<0 

No.26 f-lOusq.ft.    2.95  4.00 

N0.2S ?i  100  «q.  f  t.     2.60  3.75 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates   (per  box.) 
"A.A.A.     Charcoal: 
IC,  14x20 J6.35 

IX,  14x20 ;.« 

A.  CUaicoal; 

IC.     1  x2ll f5,4C 

IX.  ;4s2ll 6.50 

American  Coke   Plates— Bessemei — 

IC,  )4  x2ll iO;  11. *4.40 

IX,14x20 5.40 

American  Terne   Plates— 

IC,  20  X  2S  with  an  S  n>.  cuafns  18.50 

IX,20x2S  with  an  8  lb   ciatina 10.50 

Seamless  Brass   Tubes — 

List  Novemner  1;. 1905  i'.ase  price     IStf 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

Ll8t  Novemiier  13. 19t;w.  Ii;ise  price  ISc 

Copper   Tubes — 

1.1st  Noveinlier  13.  191*.  Base  price  21c 

Brazed   Brass   Tubes — 

List  August  1,  19US.  195^C  «"  ft 

High    Brass    Rods — 

List  August  1,  19(iS.  UHi  "«•  ft 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass- 
List  August  l,  1903.  UHi  «"  ft 

Brass   Wire — 
List  August  1,  190S  14SfC  *<   ft 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price.  Carload  lots  mill  M^'! 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  copper  Hot  Roiled,  16oz  .iiuantltv  l"ts)P  n.  18   f 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  t  L-  f*   ;  advance  over  Hot 

Roiled 
Sneet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  Ic  ^ 

square  font 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  In.  wide,  2c  ¥■  square 

font 
Planished  Coppei,  Ic  ?*  square  fuut  more  than  Polished. 


METALS— 
Tin- 
straits  Pig ...    ?•  ft  40}<®4(^» 

Copper — 

Lakelngot V  n  UH'g.a   t 

Klectroljtic ¥  ft  141ii<iU^c 

Casting «i  ft  14Lisl4Jif 

Spelter- 
Western ....*<  ft  6    &6i^» 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks...  .^  ft  3    c  I  Open ^  ft  8J^ 

Lead. 

AmerlcanPlg ?»  ft  5   ^5H« 

Bar W  ft  65g®6)J« 

Solder. 

Ui.v  ^,  guaranteed S  ft  23'v.ia4  t 

Uo.i ^  ft2iS'<i2a  t 

licUned f- ft  19    '419Vj» 

Prices  «f  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ac. 
cording  to  composlion. 

Antimony — 

Cookson f)  ft  .  ^io< 

H;.;ietts (slO« 

other  Brands t&v^ 


Per.  ft 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


?2.00®$2.25 


No.  1  -Miiiulniiui  (guaranteed  over  99%  purej,  la  Ingot 

forremelting 34,. 

Rods  &  Wue Ba«e  Price  3l« 

SUeets .  Base  Price  33* 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers'  Purchasini;  Prices  Paid  in  yew  York 

, Cints > 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  aud  crucible ^  ib  11.00@11.25 

Copper,  Heavy  and   Wire ^   ib  10.75@11.00 

Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms ^  ib    9.75@10.0(l 

Brass,   Heavy ^  n,    7.25@,  7.50 

Brass,    Light ^   jt, 

Heavy  Meehine  Composition ^  ib 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ^  ft 

Composition  Turoiugs ^  lb 

Lead,  Heavy ^  "tb 

L.ead,  Tea ^  jb 


I  Zinc  Scrap ^  ft. 


75  @  6.00 

9.75@ia.ll« 

7.25(3  7..Tfl 

8.25®  S..iO 

..®  3.7.5 

..@  ■■!..'» 

..@  4.0» 
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Export  business  in  steel  products  has  been  unusually 
good  of  late,  excellent  as  it  was  throughout  1910,  and 
it  is  particularly  welcome  in  the  present  halt  of  new 
demand  at  home.  A  significant  order  recently  placed 
is  for  250,000  boxes  of  tin  plate  for  the  export  oil  trade. 
Welsh  tin  plate,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  been  im- 
ported for  this  trade,  but  the  crowded  condition  of 
Welsh  mills  and  the  consequent  advances  in  tin  plates 
abroad  have  temporarily  thrown  the  business  to  Ameri- 
can mills. 

Another  phase  of  the  heavy  export  trade  now  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  is  the  inability  of  British  man- 
ufacturers of  plates,  angles  and  shapes  to  take  their 
usual  share  of  the  foreign  trade  in  those  lines.  The 
ending  of  the  British  shipbuilding  strike  and  the  large 
accumulation  of  new  work  at  the  yards  will  call  for  all 
the  ship  steel  British  mills  can  deliver  for  several 
months.  The  result  has  been  the  turning  of  consider- 
able inquiries  from  neutral  markets  to  this  country. 
Exports  to  Canada  have  kept  up  well ;  a  recent  order  is 
for  several  thousand  tons  of  structural  material  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  meeting  of  steel  manufacturers  in  New  York 
this  week  is  seemingly  the  pivot  of  the  market;  at  all 
events  it  is  the  latest  reason  given  for  the  holding  ofif 
of  buyers.  Steel  manufacturers  are  represented  to  be 
practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  holding  prices  as  they 
are,  in  view  of  the  decline  that  has  already  taken  place 
from  the  1907  level,  and  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
dammed  up  demand  which  lower  prices  would  release. 

Little  has  developed  since  the  opening  of  the  year  to 
throw  light  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present 
situation  except  the  better  prospect  for  American  steel 
abroad.  Those  who  believe  that  the  present  price  basis 
will  be  substantially  maintained,  not  only  temporarily 
but  ultiinately.  count  much  on  a  larger  railroad  demand 
than  has  thus  far  been  indicated  for  1911. 

From  the  railroad  standpoint  the  immediate  situa- 
tion is  considered  to  be  better  to  the  extent  that  220 
locomotives  have  been  placed  in  the  past  week  and  that 
rail  and  bridge  demand  shows  more  promise.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Pennsylvania  rail  order  for  a  total  of 
150,000  tons  has  been  assured  by  an  agreement  on  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  extra  discard.  The  basis  of 
the  New  York  Central  contract  is  also  near  adjustment, 
an  extra  price  being  asked  by  the  mills  for  meeting 
the  ductility  requirements  on  high  carbon  open  hearth 
rails.  The  Great  Northern  has  bought  3800  tons  of 
open  hearth  rails  and  an  Eastern  coal  road  with  West- 
ern connections  has  bought  16,000  tons.  An  inquiry 
for  28,000  tons  for  a  Western  line  and  one  for  25,000 
tons  for  a  Southern  road  are  pending.    The  Gary  rail 
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mill  will  start  up  next  week,  having  orders  for  20,000 
tons  for  early  rolling. 

A  favorable  construction  has  been  put  in  some 
quarters  on  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  fig- 
ures for  orders  unfilled  December  31  showed  a  smaller 
decline  in  December  than  in  November.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  better  founded  had  not  both  new  or- 
ders and  mill  output  been  less  in  December  than  in 
November. 

More  inquir}'  for  Southern  pig  iron  is  reported, 
but  the  $11  Birmingham  basis  has  been  shaded  25c. 
or  more  on  analysis  iron  equivalent  to  No.  2.  In  the 
East  the  slackness  in  the  textile  trade  is  reflected  in 
the  curtailment  of  forces  by  foundries  and  machine 
shops  manufacturing  textile  machinery.  The  extent 
to  which  the  business  contraction  is  affecting  foundry 
operations  is  a  factor  in  the  situation  which  pig  iron 
producers  are  watching  closely. 

Two  eastern  Pennsylvania  blast  furnace  companies 
announce  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages.  This 
action  follows  several  months  of  pig  iron  prices  on 
which  Eastern  makers  have  barely  made  their  cost. 

Chicago  opened  bids  this  week  for  10,000  tons  of 
water  pipe,  the  leading  producer  being  low  bidder  at 
about  $24,  delivered,  for  12  to  48  in.  sizes.  Pipe  foun- 
dries have  had  some  good  inquiry  of  late  from  gas  and 
water  companies  for  their  spring  requirements. 

Copper  has  declined  %  cent  in  the  past  week,  elec- 
trolytic now  selling  at  I2j4  cents,  while  lake  is  only 
nominally  12.75.  There  has  been  some  fair  buying  on 
the   decline. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Output  in  1910 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  made  new 
records  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and 
rails  in  1910.  In  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  this  is  but 
paralleling  what  was  done  by  the  countrj'  as  a  whole. 
Not  so  with  the  record  in  rails,  for  the  independent 
mills  did  not  approach  last  year  their  record  total  of 
1906,  when  the  output  of  the  United  States  was  3,977,- 
872  gross  tons  of  steel  rails.  It  is  a  safe  estimate  that 
the  total  of  3,023,845  tons  in  1909  was  exceeded  last 
year,  but  not  greatly.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  under- 
stood to  have  produced  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of 
rails  in  1910,  while  its  best  previous  record  was  1,982,- 
042  tons  in  1906. 

The  pig  iron  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
last  year,  approximately  11,800,000  tons,  is  nearly  200,- 
000  tons  in  excess  of  the  best  previous  year's  record, 
that  of  11,618,350  tons  in  1909.  The  statement  of  the 
pig  iron  output  of  the  country  in  the  past  six  years  is 
given  below,  with  the  output  and  percentage  in  each 
year  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  shows  that  last 
year's  percentage  was  less  than  in  any  year  of  the  six, 
except  1907: 

Pig  Iron  Production  in  1905-1910. — Gross  Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Steel 

Total  for  Steel  Corpo- 

Dnited  States.  Corporation.  ration. 

1905 22,892..S80  10,172,148  44.2 

1906 25,307.191  11,267,377  44.5 

1907 25,781.361  10,819,968  41.9 

1908 15,931,018  6,934,408  43.5 

1909 25,795.471  11,618,350  45 

1910 27,275,000»  11,800,000  43.2 

•  Estimated. 

The  Iron  Age's  monthly  pig  iron  statistics  for  1910 
and  1909  show  that  the  steel  companies  made  18,062,- 
329  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1910,  against  17,036,285  tons  in 


1909,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons.  The 
increase  of  the  independent  companies  was  thus  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  Steel  Corporation — ac- 
counted for  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  drew  upon  its  pig  iron  stocks  to  a  greater 
extent  than  its  competitors. 

The  steel  ingot  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  well  beyond  all  records,  exceeding  that  of  1909  by 
nearly  800,000  tons  and  that  of  its  record  year  in  steel, 
1906,  by  640,000  tons.  A  comparison  with  the  produc- 
tion of  previous  years  follows : 

ProaucHon  of  Steel  Ingots  and   Castings  In   1905-1910. — Gross 
Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Steel 

Total  for  Steel  Corpo- 

United  States.  Corporation.  ration. 

1905 20,023,947  11.995,239  59.9 

1906 23,308.136  13.511,149  ')'.8 

1907 23.302,594  13.099,548  56 

1908 14,023.247  7,838,713  55.9 

1909 23,955,021  13,355,189  55.7 

1910 14,150,000 

If  the  Steel  ingot  and  castings  production  of  the 
country  in  1910  should  prove  to  have  been  25,000,000 
tons,  as  the  increase  in  pig  iron  production  of  the  steel 
companies  and  the  Steel  Corporation's  ingot  increase 
would  seem  to  indicate,  the  Steel  Corporation's  percent- 
age would  be  56.6,  or  slightly  more  than  the  average 
of  the  three  years  previous. 


V^ 


To  Amend  the  German  Patent  Laws 

The  German  Government  proposes  radical  changes 
in  its  patent  laws,  through  the  medium  of  a  bill  recent- 
ly introduced  in  the  Reichstag.  While  only  meager 
details  have  been  received  here,  the  understanding  of 
patent  attorneys  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  sit- 
uation in  Germany  is  that  the  amendments,  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  take  from  the  American  patentees  their 
singularly  advantageous  position  in  that  country,  as  an 
answer  to  the  protest  that  has  gone  up  from  German 
manufacturers  and  inventors.  Under  the  existing 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  American  pat- 
entee in  Germany  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
compulsory  working,  which  holds  with  citizens  of  all 
other  nations  and  with  the  Germans  themselves.  The 
treaty  was  made  with  the  idea  that  the  American  laws 
were  soon  to  be  amended  to  include  the  compulsory 
working  principle,  which,  however,  has  not  been  done, 
nor  does  such  action  now  seem  imminent,  though  it  has 
many  strong  advocates.  Naturally  the  Germans  be- 
lieve that  the  Americans  have  altogether  the  best  end 
of  it,  though  there  is  justice  in  the  argument  that  while 
patentees  of  other  countries  are  not  compelled  to  work 
their  American  patents,  that  burden  should  not  be  im- 
posed upon  Americans  in  those  other  nations. 

Undoubtedly  the  German  Gk)vemment  has,  as  the 
most  essential  reason  for  the  amendments,  the  wish  to 
place  its  laws  nearer  the  basis  of  those  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  notably  Great  Britain.  The  British 
patent  act  has  hit  the  Germans  very  hard.  The  bill, 
according  to  information  received,  provides  the  right 
to  rescind  a  patent  after  three  years  in  case  the  inven- 
tion has  been  worked  chiefly  outside  of  Germany.  An- 
other provision  would  give  the  Government  the  power 
to  compel  a  patentee  to  license  another  person  to  man- 
ufacture under  the  patent,  should  he  not  make  use  of  it 
himself.  Apparently  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  strengthen  greatly  the  existing  laws. 
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The  Growing  Use  of  the  Industrial  Automobile 

The   growing  use  of  the   industrial   automobile   is 
attracting  attention  in   the   metal   working  industries, 
not  only  because  the  increasing  manufacture  of  auto 
trucks  opens  an  excellent  market  for  material  and  me- 
chanical equipment,  but  also  because  of  their  adapta- 
bility  to   the    requirements   of   manufacturing   plants. 
For  some  years  auto  trucks  have  been  gaining  favor 
with   the   railroads   and  steamship  companies   for  the 
transfer  of  baggage,  and  their  use  as  a  delivery  me- 
dium by  express  companies  and  mercantile  houses  is 
becoming  quite  general.     The  adoption  of  auto  trucks 
as  part  of  the  interior  transportation  systems  of  plants 
is  a  more  recent  development,  and  their  use  in  that  di- 
rection is  growing.     A  number  of  manufacturers   of 
mechanical    equipment,    including   a    large    pneumatic 
machinery   manufacturer    and   a   gas   engine   building 
company,  have  recently  begun  the  manufacture  of  auto 
trucks  for  this  special  purpose.     Unlike  most  makers 
of  self-propelled  commercial  vehicles,  they  did  not  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  industrial  trucks  as  an  adjunct 
to  pleasure  cars,  but  they  entered  the  industry  because 
of  the  possibilities   it  offers  as  a  distinct  enterprise. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  auto  truck  has  its  advan- 
tage   over    industrial    railroads    for    use    in    factory 
plants.    It  affords  a  flexible  carrying  system,  as  a  truck 
can  be  guided  in  and  around  a  congested  plant  to  pick 
up  a  load,  while  with  a  railroad  in  use  the  freight  must 
be  brought  to  the  tracks. 

There  are  now  100  auto  truck  builders  in  this  coun- 
try, as  against  one-third  of  that  number  four  years  ago. 
Many  firms  now  in  that  line  make  industrial  cars  ex- 
clusively, and  the  type  of  low  bodied  trucks  most 
adaptable  for  factory  use  is  growing  in  favor.  The  in- 
creasing use  of  industrial  vehicles  is  creating  a  call 
for  material  and  machinery  used  in  its  manufacture 
that  IS  in  a  measure  making  up  for  the  decreased  buy- 
ing on  the  part  of  makers  of  pleasure  cars.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  possibilities  of  the  auto  trucks  have 
not  by  any  means  been  reached  and  the  industry  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  no  small  importance. 


The  Conservative  Copper  Market  of  1910 

Fluctuations  in  prices  on  both  lake  and  electrolytic 
copper  during  the  year  1910  were  far  less  erratic  than 
in  previous  years  and  the  effect  of  speculation  on  the 
market  was  felt  but  little.  Only  once  during  the  year 
did  the  New  York  quotation  on  lake  copper  go  beyond 
14  cents,  and  that  was  in  January,  when,  because  of  a 
heavy  demand  for  prompt  shipment  14^^  cents  was 
asked.  The  lowest  price  made  on  lake  during  the  year 
was  in  July,  when  lots  from  second  hands  were  of- 
fered at  125^  cents.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  there  was 
not  2  cents  a  pound  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  price.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sellers  that  no 
strong  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  market  upward 
at  any  time,  but  it  was  allowed  to  advance  or  recede  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  demand.  There  have 
been  times  in  other  years  when  the  consumer  of  copper 
had  been  the  plaything  of  the  speculator;  hence,  last 
year's  record  was  a  creditable  one  to  the  trade. 
Whether  the  publication  of  the  monthly  statistics  of 
the  Copper  Producers'  Association  contributed  toward 
conservative  trading  it  is  hard  to  judge,  but  certainly 
the  market  during  the  year  in  this  country  was  less 


sensitive  than  that  of  London  and  was  conducted  on  a 
more  stable  basis. 


An  Essential  Cost  Factor  of  Compensation 

An  element  of  workmen's  compensation,  little  un- 
derstood though  of  great  moment,  is  the  wide  variation 
in  cost  to  the  employer,  dependent  upon  the  period  of 
time  following  an  accident  during  which  no  compensa- 
tion is  paid.  Under  all  employers'  rules  governing  the 
system,  a  certain  period  must  elapse  before  the  injured 
employee  may  begin  to  receive  damages.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  week,  in  others  two  weeks.  A  compilation 
prepared  by  an  expert  in  employers'  liability,  based  on 
the  history  of  hundreds  of  accident  cases,  reveals  the 
fact  that,  while  with  a  one  week  limit  34  per  cent,  of 
industrial  accidents  produce  disability  enduring  more 
than  one  week,  the  number  is  reduced  to  20  per  cent, 
when  the  limit  is  extended  to  two  weeks.  This  means 
that  a  great  number  of  injuries  compel  the  victim  to 
lay  off  more  than  seven  days  but  less  than  14  days.  In 
the  attempt  to  guide  legislation  in  order  that  the  pro- 
posed compensation  laws  of  various  States  may  be  just 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  these  signifi- 
cant figures  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  will  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  system  to  the 
employer  if  he  has  to  pay  damages  for  34  instead  of 
20  out  of  each  100  accidents. 


Septic  Poison's  Needless  Cost  in  Works 

Some  large  employers  of  labor  are  giving  careful 
consideration  to  the  education  of  their  working  people, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  blood  poisoning  caused  by  negligence  or 
ignorance  in  the  care  of  injuries.  It  has  been  found 
that  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  disabilities — depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  employment — are  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. If  these  cases  were  originally  attended  to  prop- 
erly, the  wound  would  heal  quickly,  with  little  in- 
convenience to  the  sufferer.  As  it  is,  the  workman 
disregards  a  slight  trouble,  such  as  a  superficial  cut, 
and  in  due  time  finds  himself  a  victim  of  septic  poison- 
ing. A  seeming  trifle  develops  into  a  serious  matter. 
Where  compensation  exists,  the  great  number  of  these 
cases  becomes  an  expensive  burden  to  the  manufac- 
turer. Without  regard  to  financial  obligation,  it  is  often 
costly  to  have  men  absent  from  their  regular  places, 
because  the  routine  of  production  is  disturbed.  This 
species  of  disability  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
more  ignorant  classes  of  labor.  Men  generally  have  a 
contempt  for  small  ailments,  often  failing  to  realize 
their  possibly  serious  and  even  dangerous  conse- 
quences. The  suggestion  is  made  that  all  employees 
receive  printed  warnings  of  the  danger  of  septic  pois- 
oning from  slight  wounds  or  abrasions. 


*»» 


Correspondence 


The  Value  of  System 

To  the  Editor:  The  recent  declaration  of  the  wasteful 
methods  of  American  railroads  by  Mr.  Brandeis  have 
dote  more  to  bring  public  notice  to  the  industrial  engi- 
neer than  all  the  other  discussions  that  have  been  held 
for  many  years.  We  are  confronted  to-day  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  business  world 
"  house  cleaning." 

It  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  define  the  one  word  that 
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is  comuionly  used  to  describe  tlie  acfivities  of  the  i;  ilus- 
trial  engineer — "  system."  That  word  or  term  may  le 
defined  as  a  method  or  order  of  aciomplishiiij,'  a  jiiven 
tasli.  Almost  everybody  who  has  paid  any  atteutio.i  to 
the  pro^ness  of  the  world  linows  of  the  word  ai.'<l  its 
meaning,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  application  of  system  to 
commerce  and  industry  in  this  wonderful  industrial  ra- 
tion is  comparatively  recent.  In  the  early  days  of  Amer- 
ican railroads,  when  these  systems  of  transportation  were 
first  stretching  out  their  important  tranches,  the  ma  ;i 
issue  was  their  economic  construction.  Now  we  have 
come  to  the  period  when  economy  in  operation  is  demand- 
ed, and  to  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  economize 
on  the  cost  of  labor,  as  the  chief  item  of  operation. 

This  same  condition  also  extends  to  and  embraces 
every  line  of  American  industry.  If  we  observe  the  con- 
ditions among  the  3  per  cent,  of  niiinufacturers  who  ha\'e 
now  come  to  recognize  the  real  value  of  scientific  plant 
management — another  way  of  saying  "  >'ysteni '" — we  find 
that  not  only  has  system  increased  their  iroduction,  but 
it  has  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  as- 
sets that  invariably  follow,  and  in  the  97  per  cent,  of 
manufacturing  plants  that  have  not  installed  any  system 
worth  mentioning,  we  find  old-time,  slip-shod  methods, 
the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  heavily  handicapped  business, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  a  closed  factory  or  a  com- 
mercial failure. 

Many  people  have  dilated  at  great  length  upon  the 
harmful  effect  of  modern  conil  ii  atimis  of  business  men, 
but  few  have  spoken  of  the  great  lesson  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  which  these  same  corporations  or  combina- 
tions have  given  us.  The  direct  aim  of  the  great  con.i- 
bination  may  be  explained  in  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— namely,  to  manufacture  or  purchase  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  and  to  sell  at  the  highest  price  consistent 
with  good  business  principles.  If  we  take  any  of  the 
existing  combinations  of  business  men  into  one  corpora- 
tion we  immediately  abolish  a  great  number  of  presi- 
dential offices,  &c. ;  thus  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of  labor 
to  the  minimum  of  value,  and  bringing  about  a  greater 
sense  of  efficiency  hy  concentrating  our  activities  and  the 
responsibility  for  their  outcome.  While  many  such  com- 
binations have  undoubtedly  become  dangerous,  it  will 
serve  us  well  to  take  their  lesson  of  the  value  of  "  sys- 
tem "  into  serious  consideration  for  application  to  our 
national  and  local  efforts  at  regulation  of  the  dangerous 
activities  of  the  same  combinations.  This  indicates  the 
true  value  of  uniformity,  or  a  standardized  system  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  becaus  DO  per  cent,  of  the  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  officially  clasified  as  Interstate. 
The  preponderence  of  Interstate  over  State  or  foreign 
commerce  virtually  eliminates  the  possibility  of  success 
in  regulating  its  factors  by  diversified  action  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

It  would  not  be  a  had  way  of  concluding  my  comments 
on  the  present  and  future  value  of  "  system  "  by  quoting 
a  statement  attributed  to  Andrew  Caruegie  some  years 
ago :  "  Take  away  all  our  factories,  our  trade,  our  avenues 
of  transportation,  our  money,  leave  me  our  organization 
and  system,  and  in  four  years  I  shall  have  re-established 
myself."  Michael  J.  Hickev. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  January  5,  1911. 


New  Publications 


The  New  Orleans  Roofing  &  Metal  Works,  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  announces  that  Edgar  A.  Fordtran  has  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  company,  and  the  property  Is 
now  entirely  controlled  by  Mr.  Fordtran  and  A.  S. 
White.  Mr.  Fordtran  is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  was  for 
11  years  or  more  secretary,  treasurer  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  Galveston  Tribune.  The  business  of  the  New 
Orleans  Roofing  &  Metal  Company  was  started  13  yearr, 
ago  by  Mr.  White,  and  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
three  years  ago  the  present  large  plant  at  Scott  and  St. 
Louis  streets,  on  the  line  of  the  New  Orleans  Terminal 
Company,  was  built.  It  covers  a  square.  The  company 
owns  an  adjoining  square  not  yet  built  upon.  Its  products 
are  shipped  all  over  the  United  States,  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  comprising  decorated  and  lithographed  cans ; 
also  corrugated  iron,  metal  shingles,  stove  pipes.  &c.  The 
plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest  imiiroved  machinery, 
and  employs  150  hands. 


Introduction   a   la   Metallographie   Microscopique    (In- 

iroduction  to  Microscopic  Metallography).    227  pages; 

l."i7  figures  and  34  plates  with  97  microphotographs. 

rutilished  by  A.  Herman  et  Fils,  Paris.     Price,  paper 

bound,  10  francs. 

The  book  is  a  translation  into  the  French  by  A.  Cor- 
visy  of  Professor  Gtoerens's  "  Eiufuhrung  In  die  Sletal- 
lographie,"  the  translation  having  been  reviewed  and 
augmented  by  F.  Robin.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts: 
"  Physical  Properties  of  Matter,"  "  The  Practice  of  the 
Micrography  of  Metals."  "  Physical  Mixtures,"  "  Alloys." 
and  "  Metallography  of  the  Iron  Carbon  Alloys."  Most 
of  the  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the  part  on  alloys, 
being  details  of  the  cooling  curve  diagrams,  of  binary 
and  ternary  alloys  which  have  been  studied  since  the 
original  was  written.  With  these  exceptions  the  text  of 
Goerens"  well-known  work  has  been  carefully  followed. 
The  result  is  an  excellent  textbook  for  all  students  of 
metallography,  especially  valuable  to  those  interested  in 
alloys,  or  those  who  can  read  French  more  readily  than 
German.  An  excellent  English  translation  of  Professor 
Goerens's  book  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York. 

Fowler's  Mechanics'  and  Machinists'  Pocket  Book  and 
Diary  for  1911. — Size  Si/^  x  G  in. ;  pages  456.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Price  sixpence  net.  Published  by  the 
Scientific  Publisbing  Company,  Manchester,  England. 
This  little  hand  book  which  is  revised  annually  is  a 
synopsis  of  practical  rules  for  fitters,  turners,  millwrights, 
erectors,  patternmakers,  foundrymen.  draftsmen,  appren- 
tices, students,  &c.  It  is  divided  into  16  sections,  each  of 
which  deals  with  some  one  line  of  interest  to  the  various 
kinds  of  mechanics.  Each  of  these  sections  has  its  own 
separate  title  page,  and  blank  pages  are  bound  at  the 
end  for  memoranda.  The  first  37  pages  are  given  over 
to  handy  references  and  tables  followed  by  a  section  on 
measuratiou.  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Twenty-two 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  logarithms  and  mechan- 
ical calculating  devices.  Following  tliis  in  order  are  sec- 
tions on  materials  used  in  machine  construction,  machine 
tool  design  and  the  proportion  of  machine  tool  parts, 
metal  cutting  tools,  high  speed  tool  steels,  drilling  and  bor- 
ing metal,  screw  cutting  and  taper  turning  and  emery 
wheels.  Another  section  of  importance  is  that  on  shop 
practice  which  occupies  40  pages  and  contains  a  number 
of  useful  hints.  The  transmission  of  power  by  gears, 
belt  and  rope  drives  and  shafting  is  discussed,  and  a  sec- 
tion on  wire  rope  and  chains  for  hoisting  completes  the 
book. 

* » » 

The  Life  of  Electrical  Apparatus.— The  Allis-Cha!- 
mers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  distributing  photo- 
graphs showing  two  Bullock  electric  motors  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Building.  After  the 
explosion  and  fire  which  recently  destroyed  this  building, 
these  motors  were  removed  from  the  basement  where 
they  were  lying  in  5  ft.  of  water.  The  presses  to  which 
they  were  attached  were  completely  destroyed  and  had  no 
value  except  as  scrap  iron.  The  motors,  however,  were 
not  badly  damaged,  although  electrical  apparatus  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  less  rugged  than  some  other 
classes  of  machinery.  They  were  practically  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  value  saved  from  the  ruins.  The  larger  motor 
is  00  hp.  and  the  smaller  is  10  hp.  They  are  now  beiPi? 
rewound  in  the  shops  of  the  manufacturer,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  and  will  be  used  to  drive  presses  in 
the  new  building  whicli  is  soon  to  be  erected. 


British  Pig  Iron  Output,  First  Half  of  1910.— The 

output  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  the  first  half  of 
1910,  as  just  published  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Asso 
ciation,  was  4,993,745  gross  tons,  an  increase  of  45.137 
tons  over  that  for  the  second  half  of  1909.  The  output 
of  forge  and  foundry  irons  declined  185,000  tons,  while 
that  of  basic  iron  increased  239,000  tons.  The.  figures  for 
Bessemer  iron  and  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese 
were  about  the  same. 
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Steel  Corporation  President 


James  A.  Farrell  Unanimously  Chosen 


CUairnian  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
jioration  made  the  following  annouuccment  Tuesday 
aftei'Doon.  January  10: 

•'  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corpoi'ation,  after  consulting  individual  memUei's  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  not  on  the  committee,  has  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  recommend  to  the  board  at  its  next  regular 
meeting  the  election  of  James  A.  Farrell  as  president  of 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Farrel  has  been  the  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Comiiany  ever  >ince  its 
organization  in  1903,  and  as  such  has  demonstrated  great 
business  capacity.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  maun- 
facturlng  and  commercial  departments  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  for  more  than  25  year.s,  and  is  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  position.  It  is  believed  the  selection  will 
be  gratifying  to  all  of  the  officials  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies and  to  every  one  connected  with  the  industry." 

Mr.  Farrell's  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Steel 
Products  Company 
has  produced  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy 
developments  in  the 
history  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  T  h  e 

building  up  of  a 
world-wide  trade  in 
American  steel  prod- 
ucts involved  prob- 
lems for  the  working 
out  of  which  prect^ 
dents  were  not  abund- 
ant, and  the  results 
represent  to  a  high  de- 
gree initiative  and  a 
talent  for  organizu- 
tion.  To-day  the  Steel 
Products  Company  is 
directly  represented 
at  55  foreign  trade 
centers  and  its  rami- 
fications in  the  steel 
trade  of  the  world  are 
far  more  extensive 
than  Is  commonly  ap- 
preciated. In  the 
movement  for  the 
maintenance  of  friend- 
liness and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  com- 
peting countries  Mr. 
Farrell  has  had  an  im- 
portant part  as  was  in- 
■dicated  by  the  public 
expressions  of  the  for- 

■eign  guests  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
the  New  Yorli  meeting  of  last  October.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Institute's  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  at 
the  October  meeting  jjresented  a  paper  under  the  title, 
■"  Foreign  Relations,"  which  dealt  with  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  competition  of  the  principal  produc- 
ing countries  for  the  world's  trade  in  iron  and  steel.  As 
Indicating  the  attitude  of  the  new  president  on  the  in- 
ternational questions  which  have  assumed  such  impor- 
tance In  the  industry  in  recent  years,  we  quote  from  his 
!New  York  paper  as  follows : 

The  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  our  products  with- 
out demoralizing  the  markets  of  our  competitors  will,  I 
believe,  practically  be  solved  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  consideration.  It  has  often  been  said  that  steel  is 
•either  a  prince  or  a  pauper.  Under  conditions  of  extreme 
competition  the  latter  is  inevitable,  but  experience  has 


proved  that  with  co-operation  as  the  guiding  policy  steel 
need  never  be  a  pauper,  nor  yet  occasionally  a  prince,  and 
normal  conditions  may  le  maintained  to  the  benefit  of 
manufacturer,  merchant,  consumer  and  laborer.     .     .     . 

A  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  in 
place  of  ruinous  competition,  resulting  in  more  stable 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  would  naturally  enable 
manufacturers  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
labor,  which  the  changeable  conditions  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry have  heretofore  impeded,  such  as  pensions,  insur- 
ance against  accidents  and  amelioration  of  working  con- 
ditions. It  would  lead  to  refinement  of  practice,  improve- 
ment of  plants  and  the  installation  of  safety  appliances. 
It  would  ultimately  permit  of  reduction  in  costs,  and  It 
has  been  the  history  of  every  iiu'.-istry,  including  the  steel 
industry,  that  reductions  in  cost  of  manufacture  are  in- 
variably reflected  in  the  prices  to  the  consumer.  Thus 
tlie  consumer  must  eventually  benefit,  and  without  re- 
ducing the  fair  and  normal  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Farrell's  early  experience  was  in  wire  manufac- 
ture, and  he  has  the  rare  combination  of  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  both  the  operating  and  commercial  sides 
r)f  the  steel  industry.  His  first  work  as  a  boy  of  16  was 
in  a  wire  mill  at  New  Haven.  Conn.  After  nine  years 
at  New  Haven  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  becoming  assist- 
ant superintendent, 
and  later  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oliver  Wire 
Company.  He  took 
part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh 
Wire  Company  in  the 
early  eighteen  nine- 
ties, building  the  plant 
of  this  company  at 
Braddock,  which  Is 
now  operated  by  the 
American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  secretary 
aud  general  manager 
of  the  company,  and 
started  its  new  plant 
early  in  1S92.  On  the 
organization  of  the 
original  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany, which  took  over 
the  Pittsburgh  plant 
with  others,  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  made  general 
sales  manager  of  the 
export  trade,  with 
headquarters  in  New 
York.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products 
Export  Company  (now 
the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Com- 
pany) in  1903,  Mr. 
Farrell  was  made 
president.  He  has  fre- 
quently gone  abroad  in  the  Interest  of  that  company, 
and  is  the  best  known  of  American  steel  manufacturers 
among  the  heads  of  the  industry  in  Europe.  He  is  in 
his  forty-ninth  year. 

*  '  » 

A  recent  performance  in  metal  cutting  with  oxygen 
is  reported  liy  the  British  engineering  papers.  It  is 
stated  that  one  man  employed  by  the  Knowles  Oxygen 
Company,  Ltd.,  cut  through  42  girders,  15  x  5  in.  section, 
weighing  about  40  tons,  in  4%  hours,,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  less  than  200  ft.  of  oxygen  and  300  ft.  of  hydro- 
gen. Reckoning  labor  at  1  shilling  per  hour  the  cost 
figured  out  G  pence  per  cut. 
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The  Thomas  Iron  Company,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  and 
the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  have 
reduced    wages    10   per   cent.      Both    companies   operate 

Mast  furnaces   in   several   localities. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    <lie    Previous    Week    In    Heavy  Type, 
Deelines  in  Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  montb  and  one  year  previous. 

Jan.  11,  Jan.  4,  Dec.  14,  Jan.  12, 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  ton  :                 1911.      1911.  1910.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia    $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $19.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati         14.25     14.25  14.25  17.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago..     15.50     15.50  16.00  19.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa....     14.75     14.75  14.75  18.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 1.S.25     13.25  13.50  17.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  19.90 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.1.'!      13.90  13.90  17.40 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    18.00     18.00  18.00  19.50 

BILLETS,  <fec.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging  billets,  Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00       31.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40  25.50  30.60 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,   Chicago U.SO     15.50  15.50  20.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia 17.00     17.00  17.00  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00     13.00  13.50  18.50 

Car   wheels.    Philadelphia 13.00     13.00  13.25  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.    Pittsburgh..     13.50     13.50  13.75  17.75 

Heavy   steel   scrap.    Chicago 11.50     11.50  12.00  16.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap.   Philadelphia    12.50     12.50  12.50  17.00 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel    rails,   heavy,   at 

mill     1.25       1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined   iron  bars,   Philadelphia.       1.32%    1.32%  1.35  1.65 

Common   iron  bars,   Chicago....       1.30       1.30  1.35  1.60 

Common  iron  bars,   Pittsburgh..       1.35        1.35  1.40  1.70 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.   New  York      1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Steel   bars.    Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40  1.40  1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank   plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,  tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.71 

Beams.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Angles,  tidewater.  New  York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.71 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Skelp,  grooved  styel.  Pittsburgh.      1.25       1.25  1.25  1.50 

Skelp.  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.       1.30       1.30  1.30  1.60 
SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  :S.  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.70       1.70  1.70  1.85 

Cut   nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv..  Pittsburgh*.  .  .       2.00       2.00  2.00  2.15 

MHT.\LS,  Per  Pound  :                         Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake    copper.    New    York 12.7.5     13.00  13.00  14.12% 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York. .      i2.,70     12.75  12.75  13.87% 

Spelter,    New   York 5.55       5.55  5.85  6.25 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.40       5.40  5.75  6.12% 

Lead,    New   York 4.50       4.50  4.50  4.70 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.35       4.35  4.35  4.65 

Tin,    New   York 40.25     39.55  38.55  32.85 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York.  .  .      8.00       7.55  7.75  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-ib.  bos.  New  York    $3.84     $3.84  $3.84  $3.84 

*  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
*  •  — 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. :  Philadelphia,  15c. :  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo, 
lie;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c.:  Indianapolis,  17c.; 
Chicago,  ISc. ;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis.  22%c. ;  New  Or- 
leans, .SOe. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets, 
No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  l.S.'ic,  net :  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick.  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 :  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to 
1.45c.,  net;  angle.s,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c., 
base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1, 


1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles.  1.70c,  to  1.75c.,  net; 
hand  rail  tees,  2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates, 
2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in-  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.4oc.  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price  (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February 
6,  1903,  or  equivalent,  %-iu.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100 
in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.   wide,  are 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  ^4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  ^-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

.\llow.uble  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  i,4-in.    lo  and   including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  S 15 

(Jauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over   in   length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine   steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox   steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  uo  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  In.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1,00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,    inclusiv!? 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,    inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. :  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c.:  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  l.S5c..  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c. ;  Nos.  22, 
23  and  24,  2.05c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10e. ;  No.  27,  2.15c.; 
No.  28,  2.20c. :  No.  29,  2.25c. :  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15a; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20e. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. :  No.  28,  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c. :  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  No.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30a; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60a;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20a;  No.  29,  3.30a;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent. 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
efEect  from  October  1 : 


Butt  Weld. 

. Steel. , 

Black.  Galv. 


Iron. , 

Black.  GalT. 


%,   %,  %   in 72  58  68          54 

lA    in 75  63  71          59 

4  to  1%  in 79  69  75          65 

2  to  3  in 80  70  76         66 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66  72 

2%  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to  12   in 75  59  71 

13  to  15  in 51%  .  . 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights 

%■  V*.  %  in 69  59  65 

%    in 74  68  70 

%  to  1%  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  In 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to  12  In 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60         54 

»4  to  IM.  In 67  61  63          57 

2  to  3  to 69  63  65          59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  In 65  59  61          55 

2%  to  4  In 67  61  63         57 

4%  to  6  in 66  60  62          56 

7  to  8  In 59  49  65          45 


62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1%,  2  to  3  In...  Butt  Weld  r  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

points  lower  basing  (hlgh- 

<  er  price)   than  merchant 

I  or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2,  2%  to  4  in Lap  Weld  (.or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  Tariation  of  .5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  ,'3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coaJ  iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  1%  in 49         43 

1%  to  2^  in 61         43 

2V.  in 63  48 

2?4  to  5  in 69  55 

2Vj  in,  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less  Than   carloads   to  destinations   east   of  the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  l5y 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer  rods.  $28 ;  open  hearth  and  chain 

rods,  $28. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1,90c., 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c„  base ;  % 
in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  %  in.  and  9-16 
in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1  in. 
also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net  cash, 
f.o.b.  mill. 

#  «  » 

Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Buildinq,  January  11,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — A  sale  of  1000  tons  of  gray  forge  is  reported, 
this  being  the  first  transaction  in  that  grade  for  some  time. 
The  price  named  is  $13.50,  Valley  furnace,  and  it  is  for 
first  half  delivery.  More  inquiries  are  in  the  market.  Some 
demand  is  developing  for  basic.  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  quiet 
Small  transactions  have  occurred  in  foundry  iron.  We 
quote  Bessemer  iron  nominally  at  $15 ;  basic,  $13.25 ;  No.  2 
foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.25  to  $13.50, 
all  at  Valley  furnace,  with  a  freight  rate  of  90  cents  a  ton 
to  Pittsburgh. 

Steel. — Buyers  are  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  steel 
makers'  meeting  in  New  York  to-day.  We  quote  Bessemer 
and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  np  to.  but  not  including, 
10  X  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft. 
lengths,  $24,  f.o.b,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown.  full  freight 
to  destination  added.  We  quote  1%-in.  billets  at  $24  and 
forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  car- 
bons,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts,   freight  to 

destination   added. 

{By  Mail.) 

A  great  deal  of  business  is  undoubtedly  being  held  up  to 
await  the  action  of  steel  manufacturers  at  the  meeting  in 
New  York  to-morrow  (Wednesday),  and  it  is  believed,  even 
if  prices  are  not  reduced,  that  at  least  a  portion  of  it  will 
then  be  placed.  Some  of  it  is  for  work  that  has  to  be  done 
and  therefore  cannot  be  held  up  much  longer.  The  merchant 
blast  furnace  operators  in  the  valleys  are  still  trying  to 
work  out  a  plan  to  put  their  interests  on  a  better  basis, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  will  come  of  it.  Operations 
among  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  are  now  on  a  basis  of 
not  over  .50  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  yet  customers  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  getting  prompt  deliveries  on  the  few 
new  orders  they  are  pLicing. 

Ferromanganese. — A  sale  is  reported  of  75  to  100  tons 
of  foreign  80  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  about  $38,  Baltimore. 
While  the  demand  is  dull,  price.s  are  fairly  strong.  Foreign 
80  per  cent,  is  quoted  at  $38,  Baltimore,  for  the  first  half, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  of  $1.95  a  ton  for  delivery  in  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Ferrosilicon. — No  sales  have  been  reported  in  this 
market  for  several  weeks.  Prices  are  only  fairly  strong  and 
could  probably  be  shaded  on  50  per  cent,  on  a  firm  offer. 
We  quote  50  per  cent,  for  delivery  over  first  half  at  $54  to 
$55,  and  for  prompt  delivery  at  $55  to  $55.50.  We  quote 
10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24 : 
12  per  cent..  $25,  f.o.b.  cars  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Skelp. — The  mills  have  only  a  small  amount  of  work 
on  their  books.  The  leading  local  buyer  of  iron  and  steel 
skelp  is  pretty  well   covered  for  first  quarter  and  new  in- 


quiry is  light.  Prices  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp,  1.25c  to  l,30e. ; 
sheared  steel  skelp,  1.30a  to  1,35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp, 
1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all 
for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
usual  terms. 

Muck  Bar.- — The  little  new  inquiry  is  only  for  small 
lots  for  prompt  shipment.  We  quote  best  grades  at  nomi- 
nally $29,  Pittsburgh,  The  A.  M.  Byers  Company  has  com- 
pleted the  building  of  42  new  puddling  furnaces  at  its  plant 
at  Girard,  Ohio,  but  these  have  not  as  yet  been  started  up. 
The  output  will  be  used  by  the  company  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  pipe,  its  mills  being  located  in  this  city. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  booked 
an  order  for  500  tons  of  standard  sections  for  prompt  de- 
livery. Little  is  doing  in  light  rails,  new  orders  and  speci- 
fications against  contracts  last  week  having  been  smaller 
than  for  some  time.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  taken 
several  fairly  large  orders  for  steel  ties  which  are  rolled 
at  the  Duquesne  Works.  Quotations  on  light  rails  are  as 
follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. :  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21a  to 
1.25a  ;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20a,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16a  The 
prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum 
of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little 
higher  price.  We  quote  standard  sections  at  1.25a  per 
pound. 

Plates. — The  steel  car  interests  are  figuring  on  more 
car  inquiries  than  for  some  time.  So  far  but  few  have  de- 
veloped into  actual  orders,  the  railroads  apparently  waiting 
for  the  outcome  of  the  steel  makers'  meeting  before  definitely 
placing  contracts.  The  general  plate  trade  is  dull  and  none 
of  the  mills  is  operating  at  present  to  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  We  quote  plates,  14-in.  and  heavier,  in 
narrow  and  wide  sizes,  at  1,40a,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — A  fair  number  of  inquiries  are 
in  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  bridge  work  for  a  Western 
road,  involving  upward  of  15,000  tons,  has  been  placed  with 
a  local  interest,  but  details  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  given 
out.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  taken  two  contracts 
for  bridge  work,  involving  about  400  to  500  tons.  We  con- 
tinue to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Another  meeting  of  sheet  manufacturers  was 
held  in  this  city  January  7,  at  which  J.  A.  Campbell  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  presided.  Reports 
made  at  the  meeting  indicate  that  while  new  business  in 
sheets  is  light,  prices  are  being  well  maintained.  No  re- 
duction was  made.  As  a  rule  the  sheet  mills  are  working  to 
50  per  cent,  or  less  and  have  been  for  some  time.  The  ftUl 
schedule  of  prices  on  black,  galvanized  and  roofing  sheets  is 
printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — Specifications  against  contracts  are  coming 
in  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  rate,  but  new  orders  are  light. 
Regular  prices  are  being  maintained,  as  a  .  result  of  the 
meeting  held  here  several  weeks  ago.  We  quote  $3.60  per 
base  box,  f.o.b,  Pittsburgh,  for  100-lb.  cokes. 

Bars. — Railroads  are  placing  some  fair  sized  orders  for 
iron  bars.  Specifications  against  contracts  for  steel  bars 
are  only  fairly  satisfactory.  We  quote  soft  steel  bars  at 
1.40c.,  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 

Hoops  and  Bands. — rSome  good  sized  contracts  for  hoops 
and  bands  have  lately  been  placed  by  the  cooperage  trade, 
on  which  specifications  are  now  being  received,  but  there 
are  intimations  that  the  regular  price  of  1.50c.  has  not  in 
all  cases  been  observed  in  making  these  contracts.  We  quote 
hoops  at  1.50c. ;  bands,  1.40c.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  and 
1.45c.  in  small  lots,  the  latter  carrying  extras  as  given  in 
the  steel  bar  card  dated  September  1,   1909. 

Spikes. — Some  time  ago  inquiries  came  in  the  market 
from  some  of  the  leading  Western  roads  for  quite  a  heavy 
tonnage  in  spikes,  but  so  far  the  business  has  not  been 
placed.  New  orders  are  still  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual 
needs.  All  the  spike  makers  are  badly  in  need  of  more 
business.  We  quote  standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at 
1.50c.  to  1.55c.  for  Western  shipment  and  1.55a  to  1.60c. 
for  local  trade.  We  quote  small  railroad  and  boat  spikes 
at  1.60c.  to  1.65e.  base,  in  carload  and  larger  lots. 

Spelter. — Prices  have  firmed  up  somewhat  in  the  past 
week  and  we  now  quote  best  grades  of  Western  at  5.40a  to 
5,4214c.  East  St,  Louis,  equal  to  5,52%c.  and  5.55c.,  Pitts- 
burgh.    The  demand  is  reported  as  slightly  better. 

Merchant  Steel. — So  far  this  month  new  orders  and 
specifications  against  contracts  show  a  slight  gain  as  com- 
pared with  December.  We  quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh :  Iron  fin- 
ished tire,  l^y  X  V2  in.  and  heavier.  1.40c.,  base;  under  these 
sizes.  1.55c. :  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c„  base ; 
toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.5.5c. ;  concave  or  convex. 
1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2,25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c. : 
machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Shafting. — Some   improvement   is   noted   in   new   orders 
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and  in  specifications  against  contracts,  mostly  from  the  auto- 
mobile builders,  who  are  taking  in  a  little  more  material 
now  than  for  some  time.  Regular  discounts  on  cold  rolled 
steel  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carload  and  larger  lots 
and  .J2  per  teut.  off  in  small  lots,  delivered  in  base  territory. 

Rivets. — The  demand  is  still  confined  to  small  lots  to 
cover  actual  needs,  and  specifications  against  orders  placed 
some  time  ago  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Regular  prices  of 
l.Mc.  on  structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets  are  fairly 
well  maintained. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  both  wire  nails 
and  wire  is  still  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs, 
but  it  is  believed  that  before  this  month  is  out  jobbers  and 
retailers  will  be  buying  more  heavily  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pected opening  of  spring  trade  at  an  early  date.  We  quote 
galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2;  painted,  $1.70;  annealed  fence 
wire,  $1.50;  galvanized,  $1.80;  wire  nails,  $1.70,  and  cut 
nails,  $1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
freight  to  destination  being  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — This  being  the  dull  season  in  the  pipe 
trade,  new  orders  are  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual 
needs  of  consumers  or  such  as  may  be  desired  by  jobbers  to 
maintain  their  stock.  Orders  are  often  accompanied  with 
the  request  for  prompt  shipment,  showing  that  jobbers" 
stocks  are  very  low  ;  in  fact,  stocks  of  both  mills  and  jobbers 
are  reported  to  be  lower  than  in  a  long  time.  Spang,  Chal- 
fant  &  Co.  have  taken  an  order  for  13  miles  of  16-in.  pipe 
for  one  of  the  leading  gas  interests.  It  is  stated  that  dis- 
counts on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  being  fairly  well 
maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — In  the  early  part  of  last  month  several 
leading  railroads  came  in  the  market  with  inquiries  for 
quite  a  large  tonnage  of  boiler  tubes,  but  this  business  has 
not  yet  been  placed.  It  is  believed  there  will  be  a  better 
movement  shortly,  as  the  boiler  tubes  for  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  locomotives  recently  ordered  have  not  yet  been 
bought.  The  demand  for  merchant  tubes  is  very  dull  and 
discounts  are  more  or  less  shaded. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  market  is  almost  stagnant 
as  regards  sales  by  dealers  to  consumers,  but  prices  are 
fairly  strong.  The  scrap  lists  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Southern  railroads  close  to-morrow  (Wednesday).  The 
Pennsylvania  list  contained  over  4000  tons  of  old  rails,  on 
which  bidding  by  the  dealers  is  reported  to  have  been  quite 
brisk.  We  note  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap 
at  $13.50,  delivered,  and  also  sales  of  upward  of  2000  tons 
of  cast  iron  borings  at  $8.75,  delivered,  equal  to  $8.10,  Pitts- 
burgh. Dealers  quote  about  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere,  as  noted : 

Heavv  steel  scrap.  SteubenviUe,  Fol- 
lan'sbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $13.50  to  $1.3.75 

No    1   f oundrv   cast 13..i0  to  13.75 

No.   2   foundry  cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment     9-00 

ReroHing  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,   Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No.  1   railroad  malleable  stock 13.00  to  13.25 

Grate   bars 11-25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron   car   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1   busheling  scrap 12.2o  to  12.50 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 8.00  to      8.10 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to      8.75 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14. 7o 

Stove    plate 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Coke. — ^'ew  inquiries  for  either  furnace  or  foundry  coke 
are  very  scarce.  The  coke  trade  generally  is  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition.  Efforts  to  form  a  co-operative  selling 
arrangement  to  handle  the  output  of  a  number  of  the  inde- 
pendent coke  interests  are  not  meeting  with  much  success. 
We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment 
at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  while  for  delivery 
over  first  half  of  1911  from  $1.75  to  $2  is  quoted.  Best 
makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  are  held 
at  $1.90  to  $2  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  and  for  first  half  of  the 
year  at  $2.25  to  $2..o0. 


Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  January  11,  1911. —  {Bij  Telegraph.) 
There  has  been  a  turn  for  the  better  in  the  market  for 
finished  materials  this  week.  As  a  result  Ihe  Gary  rail  mill 
will  start  up  next  week,  orders  having  been  taken  within  a 
tew  days  for  20,000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails,  one  Western 
road  wanting  4000  tons  for  immediate  shipment.  Orders  for 
track  supplies  have  been  held  back  for  a  long  time  by  the 
general  embargo  on   railroad   purchases,   but  since  the  first 


of  the  year  local  mills  have  booked  several  thousand  tons. 
The  leading  interest  has  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
forging  billet  market  in  this  territory  by  maintaining  the 
quotation  of  $31,  which  was  reported  last  week,  other  mills 
taking  at  lower  figures  what  little  business  is  going.  During 
the  first  half  of  last  year  that  interest  did  not  quote  on 
billets  in  this  territory,  because  the  crude  steel  was  needed 
in  its  own  finishing  departments,  but  during  the  last  half 
low  prices  were  made.  The  practical  withdrawal  at  this 
time  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  capacity  of  the  mills 
in  this  district  will  soon  be  required  by  the  finishing  depart- 
ments. The  closing  of  several  good  structural  contracts  in 
Chicago  has  been  delayed  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference of  steel  manufacturers  in  Xew  York.  It  is  expected 
that  contracts  amounting  to  about  20,000  tons  will  be  let  in 
Chicago  before  the  end  of  the  week.  The  actual  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  has  been  confined  thus  far  to  railroad  pur- 
chases and  has  not  extended  to  bars,  sheets  and  other  finished 
material.  Prices  are  holding  firmly,  but  buyers  are  ap- 
parently not  satisfied  and  are  purchasing  only  for  immediate 
needs.  Orders  from  store  are  more  satisfactory,  running 
into  carload  lots  in  bars,  plates,  structural  shapes  and  gal- 
vanized sheets,  with  a  good  volume  of  small  orders.  There 
are  good  inquiries  for  fabricated  material  from  store.  The 
scrap  market  is  steadier  after  the  slump  during  the  holi- 
days. 

Pig  Iron. — There  are  more  good  inquiries  for  Southern 
iron  this  week  than  there  have  been  for  two  months.  A 
local  stove  manufacturer  has  purchased  1000  tons  of  South- 
ern, half  No.  2  and  half  No.  3,  and  is  in  the  market  for 
40O  tons  of  high  silicon  Southern  and  1000  tons  of  North- 
ern foundry.  Several  other  sales  have  been  closed  of  1000 
and  2000-ton  lots  of  Southern.  One  lot  of  1200  tons  of 
high  phosphorus  Southern  was  sold  last  week  to  the  lead 
ing  harvester  interest  for  delivery  in  Canada  at  an  inside 
price.  Prices  have  been  weak  for  some  time  on  high  phos- 
phorus iron  from  Tennessee  furnaces.  One  brand  running 
about  2  per  cent,  phosphorus  has  been  offered  at  $10.50, 
Birmingham,  and  one  or  two  other  brands  running  a  little 
lower  in  phosphorus  have  been  selling  at  $10.75  for  a  No.  2 
grade.  Concessions  have  also  been  made  on  Alabama  iron 
running  a  little  below  No.  2  in  silicon  analysis.  There 
have  not  been  enough  sales  below  $11  to  justify  a  reduction 
in  the  market  quotation,  but  $11,  Birmingham,  for  first 
half  is  now  openly  recognized  on  the  standard  brands.  If 
inquiries  continue  at  the  rate  they  have  been  coming  for 
two  or  three  days  there  will  be  a  fair  buying  movement 
under  way,  which  will  strengthen  the  market.  There  are 
several  inquiries  for  Northern  foundry,  but  buyers  have  not 
shown  a  disposition  to  close  for  round  lots.  A  St.  Louis 
interest  is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  of  basic,  and  there 
is  also  an  inquiry  pending  for  a  round  lot  of  low  phosphorus 
steel-making  iron.  Railroads  have  been  quiet  purchasers  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  charcoal  and  foundry  iron.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  January,  February  and  March 
shipment,  Chicago  delivery : 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $18.00  to  $18.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch.   No.  1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke,   No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable  Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  6%..  18.40  to  18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silverv,  8%. .  19.40  to  19.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  10%.  20.40  to  20.90 

(Bv  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  leading  interest  maintains  the  quotation 
of  $31,  Chicago,  as  the  base  price  for  forging  billets  and 
other  mills  selling  here  will  revise  their  quotations  on  a 
corresponding  basis,  although  the  price  is  regarded  as  some- 
what high  under  present  market  conditions. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Gary  rail  mil!  will 
resume  rolling  next  week  and  the  prospects  for  rail  orders 
are  greatly  improved.  .A.  Western  road  has  ordered  4000 
tons  of  open  hearth  rails  for  immediate  shipment.  A  tenta- 
tive order  has  been  booked  from  an  Eastern  line  for  16,000 
tons  of  open  hearth  standard  rails,  the  formal  contract  not 
having  been  signed  as  yet.  Good  orders  have  been  taken 
the  past  week  for  bolts  and  track  supplies.  One  of  the 
orders  booked  was  for  2500  tons  of  continuous  joints.  We 
quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base ; 
track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.20c.  to  2.30c.,  base,  all  in 
carload  lots.  Chicago.  Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb..  1.16c.  to 
1.20V'C. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19%c.  to  1.24c. ;  16.  20  and  25  lb., 
1.20y2C.  to  1.2.5c.;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.29%c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  Waldheim  building  at  Kan- 
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sas  City,  JIo.,  1200  tons,  was  let  last  week  to  the  Kansas 
City  Structural  Steel  Company.  The  Uniou  National  Bank 
building  at  Houston,  Tex.,  1500  tons,  was  let  to  the  Xoelke- 
Richards  Comp;niy.  Indianapolis.  Three  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago are  in  the  hands  of  general  contractors  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  l?t  this  week.  The  steel  for  the  Insurance 
Exchange  building  will  amount  to  13,000  tons,  the  general 
contract  being  held  by  the  Thompson  Starrest  Company. 
The  George  A.  Fuller  Company  has  the  general  contract  for 
the  McNeil  building.  1200  tons,  and  additions  to  the  McCor- 
mick  building,  140<J  tons,  which  it  is  understood  will  be 
let  immediately  after  the  conference  of  steel  manufacturers 
in  New  York.  Bids  are  being  asked  this  week  on  the  Monroe 
building,  about  :iiXK)  tons,  at  Michigan  avenue  and  Monroe 
street.  We  cjuoie  plain  material  from  mill,  1.5Sc.  to  1.03c., 
Chicago ;  from  store,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — A  fair  lot  of  specifications  has  been  received 
for  car  work.  Other  bookings  for  the  plate  mills  are  small, 
consisting  of  miscellaneous  lots  of  boiler  and  tank  plates  and 
material  going  into  structural  work.  We  quote  mill  prices 
at  1.5Sc.  to  l.G3c.,  Chicago ;  store  prices,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Sheets. — The  Inland  Steel  Company's  sheet  mill  is  run- 
ning about  50  per  cent.,  chiefly  on  specifications  on  old  con- 
tracts. Prices  continue  firm  and  the  leading  mills  in  the 
sheet  trade  seem  to  be  satisfied  for  the  time  to  take  their 
share  of  the  business  that  is  going.  We  quote  Chicago 
prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  2S  black  sheets,  2.3Sc. ; 
No.  2S  galvanized,  3.3Sc. :  No.  10  blue  annealed,  l.SSc. 
Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ; 
No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  2S  black,  2.75c.  to  2.S5c. ; 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — Both  new  business  and  specifications  for  soft 
steel  bars  are  below  the  normal  volume.  The  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers  are  somewhat  slow  in  specifying 
on  account  of  doubts  regarding  the  maintenance  of  prices. 
This  is  the  dull  season  of  the  year  for  hard  steel  bars.  The 
bar  iron  mills  continue  to  gain  in  production  as  the  rail- 
roads are  improving  steadily  in  their  specifications.  Orders 
for  500  to  1000-ton  lots,  accompanied  by  specitications  for 
prompt  shipment,  are  becoming  quite  frequent.  The  mills 
are  unwilling  to  make  forward  contracts  on  the  present 
market,  but  very  low  inside  prices  are  reported  on  large 
orders  for  prompt  shipment.  We  quote  as  follows:  Soft 
steel  bars,  1.5Sc.  ;  bar  iron.  l.SOc.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel  bars 
rolled  from  old  rails,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  Chicago.  From 
store,  soft  steel  bars,   l.SOc.   to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  wire  mills  are  running  about 
two-thirds  of  capacity,  making  a  much  better  showing  than 
anything  else  in  the  line  of  finished  materials.  The  wire 
manufacturers  expect  more  active  buying  from  now  on,  as 
the  trade  season  is  somewhat  late.  The  manufacturers  of 
wire  cloth,  poultry  netting  and  screen  doors  did  not  an- 
nounce their  prices  until  December  1,  about  a  month  later 
than  usual,  thus  shortening  the  season  in  their  lines,  and 
jobbers  and  liardware  dealers  have  been  slow  in  specifying 
for  spring  shipments.  Prospects  in  the  distributing  trade  are 
very  favorable  and  consumption  is  expected  to  be  normal  at 
least.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manu- 
facturing buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.68c. ;  wire  nails,  l.SSc. ;  painted  barb  wire. 
l.SSc. ;  galvanized,  2.18c.,  all  Chicago. 

Merchant  Steel. — This  is  one  line  of  finished  material 
in  which  the  mills  have  practically  normal  specifications  on 
their  books,  the  falling  off  in  some  special  products  being  off- 
set by  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  steel. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Chicago  opened  bids  Mon- 
day for  about  10,000  tons  of  water  pipe,  on  which  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  was  the  low  bid- 
der. The  price  of  12  to  48  in.  sizes  was  about  .?24,  Chicago, 
delivered  by  teams.  The  same  interest  has  booked  a  con- 
tract from  a  leading  railroad  for  1500  tons  of  culvert  pipe 
to  be  specified  during  the  year.  Practically  all  of  the  leading 
gas  companies  in  the  West  are  negotiating  for  their  require- 
ments in  gas  pipe  for  the  coming  season,  the  total  tonnage 
reaching  a  large  aggregate.  Portland,  Ore.,  will  consider 
bids  to-night  on  6000  tons  of  water  pipe.  On  current  busi- 
ness we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water  pipe, 
4-in.,  $25:  6  to  12-in.,  $24;  16-in,  and  up,  $23.50,  with  $1 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Old  iron  rails  have  taken  a  drop,  as 
there  is  no  sale  for  them  at  present  in  this  market.  Re- 
rolling  steel  rails  are  weak.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  a  little 
firmer,  as  the  drop  last  week  was  due  to  freight  congestion 
at  the  leading  buyer's  mill.  The  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand from  the  railroads  for  bar  iron  has  encouraged  the 
rolling  mills  to  increase  their  stocks  of  scrap,  but  has  not 
made  any  change  in  prices.  Cast  scrap  is  weak.  There  is 
no  real  demand  from  any  source,  as  the  market  is  over- 
stocked with  material  in  transit  and  buvers  are  taking  ad- 


vantage of  the  situation  by  forcing  fractional  concessions 
when  tl-.ey  relieve  the  dealer  of  cars  that  arrive.  The  prices 
quoted  below  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight 
:nid  switdiing  charges  paid.  Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive 
50c.  to  $1  less  in  this  district,  owing  to  high  switching 
charges.  Following  prices  are  per  gross  ton,  delivered, 
Chicago : 

Old   iron   rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel    rails,    reroUing 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 13.00  to  13.50 

Uelavinir   rails,   standard   sections,    sub- 
ject  to   inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Kiogs   switcbes  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling    steel 11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron   angles  and   splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Inn  arch   bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

steel   angle  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron    car   axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel    car   axles 17.75  to  18.25 

.Vo.    I    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12,00 

No.   L'    railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steo!    kn.ickles  and   couplers 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  axle   turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

.Machine   shop    turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

Xo.    1    liusheling 9.25  to  9.75 

-No.    2   busbeling 7.25  to  7.75 

Xo.  1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

Boiler    punehings 13.00  to  13.50 

Xo.    I    cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stovi'  plate  and  light  east  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Kailroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

-Vpricultural    malleable 10.50  to  11.00 

I'ipes   and   flues 8.75  to  9.25 

. ♦-»-• 

Philadelphia 

PniLADEiPUlA,  Pa.,  January  10,  1911. 
In  some  classes  of  finished  materials  business  has  been 
a  shade  better,  due  probably  to  specifications  coming  out 
which  had  been  held  up  previous  to  the  year  end.  Pig  iron 
continues  dull,  with  inquiries  light  and  small  in  size.  Def- 
inite orders  received  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
218  locomotives  have  had  a  buoyant  effect  on  makers  of 
materials  entering  into  their  construction,  while  inquiries 
for  several  thousand  freight  ears  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  have  contributed  to  a  better  sentimental  feeling 
in  the  plate  and  shape  trade,  A  little  better  inquiry  for 
steel  billets  is  noted,  but  no  business  of  importance  has 
been  placed. 

Iron  Ore. — Buying  is  at  a  standstill.  Importations  at 
this  port  the  past  week  were  confined  to  one  cargo,  3600 
tons,  valued  at  $9900. 

Pig  Iron. — The  most  important  business  the  past  week 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  1600  tons 
of  charcoal  iron,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  take  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  of  coke  foundry  iron  inquired  for,  1800  tons, 
the  contract  for  which  will  probably  be  placed  in  a  few  days. 
Other  transactions  in  foundry  grades  have  been  closely  con- 
fined to  small  lots.  Prices  show  practically  no  change,  but 
there  has  not  been  enough  demand  recently  to  test  the 
market.  Off  grade  foundry  irons,  such  as  the  ordinary 
Lebanon  Valley  makes,  are,  however,  obtainable  at  less  than 
the  prices  named  for  standard  brands.  Small  sales  of  Vir- 
ginia foundry  iron  have  been  made  for  shipments  ranging 
from  first  quarter  to  first  half  of  the  year.  Cast  iron  pipe 
makers  are  still  looking  around  for  pretty  fair  blocks  of 
low  grade  iron,  but  their  ideas  of  prices  are  still  too  low  to 
interest  producers.  Buyers  of  foundry  iron  generally  are 
proceeding  cautiously,  usually  taking  only  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  near  future  requirements,  as,  from  present  indica- 
tions, there  is  little  chance  of  higher  prices  in  the  near  future. 
A  few  inquiries  for  small  lots  of  forge  iron  are  out,  but  there 
is  little  indication  of  active  buying.  The  steel  making  grades 
of  pig  iron  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  A  few  small  sales 
of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported.  General  quotations 
are  unchanged,  the  following  range  of  prices  being  named 
for  deliveries  running  through  the  first  quarter  and  half  in 
buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foiradry..$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Pennsylvania.   Xo.   2  plain....    15.00  to  15.25 

Virginia,  Xo.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,   Xo.   2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray   forge 14.25  to  14.50 

Basic    14.75 

Standard   low   phosphorus 22.00  to  22.50 

Ferroalloys. — A  few  small  sales  of  ferromanganese  to 
consumers  in  this  district  are  reported  at  $38.25  to  $38.50, 
Baltimore,  but  the  demand  is  not  active.  Moderate  sales  of 
•50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon  are  also  reported,  at  prices  ranging 
from  $55  to  $56,  seaboard,  according  to  quantity  and  de- 
livery. 

Billets. — More    inquiry    for    both    forging    and    rolling 
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billets  is  noted,  largely,  however,  makers  contend,  with  a 
view  of  testing  the  market,  as  but  little  business  has  been 
placed.  Leading  Eastern  producers  are  now  quoting  the 
Pittsburgh  base  for  both  rolling  and  forging  billets,  that  for 
standard  open  hearth  rolling  billets  being  $25.40,  and  ordi- 
nary forging  billets  $30.40,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Reports  show  varied  conditions,  mills  in  some 
instances  having  had  a  better  run  of  orders,  due  probably  to 
the  releasing  of  business  held  up  at  the  year  end.  A  better 
feeling,  however,  is  noted,  with  increasing  business  in  sight 
from  locomotive,  car,  tank,  bridge  and  boiler  work.  Eastern 
makers  are  maintaining  recent  prices,  1..55c.  minimum  being 
quoted  for  ordinary  plates,  delivered  in  this  territory. 

Structural  Material. — The  contract  for  the  structural 
work  for  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company's  new  building 
in  this  city,  requiring  about  800  tons,  one-half  of  which  is 
Bethlehem  shapes,  has  been  let,  but  the  bulk  of  the  orders 
coming  out  are  for  small  miscellaneous  requirements. 
Prices  are  being  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum  for  ordinary 
shapes,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  territory. 

Sheets. — Consumers  continue  to  place  orders  in  small 
lots  and  for  prompt  delivery,  as  a  result  of  which  mills  have 
but  little  business  ahead,  but  keep  fairly  active  on  day  to 
day  specifications.  Prices  are  being  firmly  held.  Eastern 
mills  quoting  the  following  range  for  early  deliveries:  Nos. 
18  to  20,  2.50c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c 

Bars. — While  the  leading  producers  of  steel  bars  are 
maintaining  the  recent  quotation  of  1.55c.,  delivered  in  this 
territory,  some  makers  of  refined  iron  bars  are  still  accept- 
ing orders  at  1.2.5c.,  Eastern  mill,  equal  to  1.32i4c.,  delivered 
here,  although  others  hold  for  a  full  tenth  advance.  The  de- 
mand has  not  been  active,  the  bulk  of  the  business  closed 
being  confined  to  small  and  moderate  lots  for  early  delivery. 

Coke. — The  demand  is  irregular.  Contracts  for  furnace 
coke  for  delivery  over  various  portions  of  the  year  are  still 
pending,  while  some  little  spot  business  has  been  done.  A 
few  fair  inquiries  for  foundry  coke  are  before  the  trade. 
Prices  show  little  change,  standard  brands  being  firm,  but 
quotations  for  less  well-known  makes  are  irregular.  The 
following  range  about  represents  quotations  per  net  ton,  for 
deliveries  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity : 

ConnellsviUe  furnace  coke $3.75  to  $3.90 

Foundry    coke 4.20  to    4.40 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.05 

Old  Material. — Dullness  characterizes  the  market. 
What  little  business  is  done  has  been  confined  to  small  lots 
for  early  shipment,  not  enough  being  offered  in  any  grade  to 
really  test  prices.  Small  sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  at 
prices  around  $12.50  to  $12.75  are  reported,  but  mills  do 
not  buy  more  than  small  lots  unless  at  bargain  prices.  Rail- 
road lists  this  month  are  reported  to  be  the  lightest  for  a 
long  period.  A  waiting  market  prevails,  with  quotations 
largely  nominal.  The  following  range,  however,  about  repre- 
sents sellers'  ideas  of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers' 
yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a 
freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  45c.  to  $1.35 
per  gross  ton  : 

No.  1  steel  scrap  and  crops $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old   steel   rails,   reroUing 15.50  to  16.00 

Low   phosphorus 18.00  to  18.50 

Old  steel  axles 19.50  to  20.00* 

Old    iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00' 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.o0« 

Old    car   wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

Wrought    Iron    pipe 12.25  to  12.75 

No.  1   forge  fire 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  2  light  iron 7.00  to  7.50 

Wrought  turnmgs 8.00  to  8.50 

cast   borings 8.00  to  8.50 

Machinery   cast 14.00  to  l4.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Grate   bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate 10.00  to  10.50 

*  Nominal. 


The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company  on  January  3 
blew  in  its  No.  2  Heckscher  Furnace  at  Swedeland,  which 
has  been  undergoing  repairs.  It  will  produce  low  phos- 
phorus iron. 

4  «  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  10,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — The  desire  expressed  by  some  of  the  furnace 
interests  that  ore  prices  be  fixed  for  the  coming  season  at 
once  is  not  meeting  with  much  favor  among  merchant  ore 
shippers.  The  latter  contend  that  should  action  be  taken 
now  reaffirming  last  season's  prices,  as  wished  by  some  of 
the  consumers,  such  action  would  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, and  many  would  look  for  a  out  later,  and  should  a 


price  reduction  be  made  nobody  would  buy  ore  now  anyway. 
Giving  the  above  as  their  reasons,  the  ore  firms  seem  de- 
termined to  defer  any  action  on  prices  until  consumers  are 
ready  to  buy.  When  that  time  comes  they  say  they  will  be 
guided  by  the  conditions  as  they  then  exist,  and  for  the 
present  they  are  unwilling  to  express  views  regarding  the 
matter  that  may  be  taken  either  as  indicative  of  price  reduc- 
tion or  price  maintenance.  We  quote  prices  as  follows : 
Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 ;  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — The  only  sales  reported  are  a  few  small  lots. 
The  only  new  inquiry  of  any  size  is  from  a  Massillon  cast 
iron  pipe  company  for  1000  tons  of  No.  3  foundry  iron  and 
1000  tons  of  No.  4.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  a  month  of 
No.  3  foundry  for  delivery  through  the  entire  year  that 
came  from  the  Coshocton  plant  of  a  cast  iron  pipe  company 
late  in  December  is  still  pending,  efforts  to  secure  prices 
lower  than  have  recently  been  quoted  having  so  far  appar- 
ently proved  unsuccessful.  Many  foundries  have  good  sized 
stocks  on  their  yards  and  have  not  yet  renewed  shipping 
orders  that  were  suspended  late  last  month.  No  change  is 
noted  in  prices.  No.  2  foundry  is  firm  at  $14,  furnace,  for 
local  delivery,  and  about  $13.75  for  outside  shipment.  The 
stack  of  the  Upson  Furnace  Company  in  Cleveland,  which 
went  out  during  the  fall  for  repairs,  was  blown  in  on  foundry 
iron  January  7.  As  soon  as  the  company's  new  steel  plant 
is  ready  for  operation  this  stack  will  go  on  basic  iron.  For 
prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleve- 
land, as  follows : 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Northern   foundry.   No.   1 14.50 

Northern    foundry.   No.    2 14.25 

Northern  foundrv.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray    forge 13.90 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  very  dull,  no  inquiries  for  lots  of 
any  size  of  either  grade  having  developed  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Prices  remain  stationary.  We  quote  standard 
furnace  coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $1.85  for  the  first  half.  Connells- 
viUe 72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  to  $2.15  for  spot 
shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Orders  generally  are  only  for 
small  lots  for  immediate  requirements.  Stocks  of  both  job- 
bers and  consumers  are  low.  The  only  exception  to  the 
generally  light  demand  is  the  agricultural  implement  trade. 
Implement  makers  in  this  territory  did  a  record  breaking 
business  in  1910,  and  the  volume  of  advance  orders  makes 
the  outlook  very  promising  for  the  present  year.  Liberal 
specifications  for  steel  bars  are  coming  from  this  trade. 
Buyers  generally  are  holding  off  until  after  the  New  York 
coufeience  of  steel  makers  this  week  to  see  if  any  changes 
in  prices  are  made.  Steel  bars  and  structural  material  are 
firm,  at  1.40c..  Pittsburgh,  and  the  1.40c.  price  on  plates  is 
now  being  maintained  by  local  mills.  The  demand  for  sheets 
continues  light,  but  there  are  no  reports  of  shading.  Forging 
billets  are  now  firm,  at  $28,  Pittsburgh,  there  being  some 
demand  for  carload  lots.  The  structural  situation  is  quiet, 
the  new  work  that  has  come  out  requiring  only  small  lots. 
Rivet  prices  remain  stationary,  concessions  of  $2  a  ton  from 
regular  prices  fairly  representing  the  present  market.  The 
demand  for  iron  bars  is  not  active ;  prices  are  steady,  at 
1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  embargo  placed  on  scrap  December 
1  by  the  Otis  Steel  Company  was  lifted  Monday,  and  other 
consumers  are  taking  some  shipments  on  contra(Cts.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  transactions  during  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  dealers'  quotations  are  largely  nominal.  Dealers 
with  scrap  on  the  track  that  they  were  anxious  to  dispose  of 
during  the  past  week  were  compelled  to  accept  about  50 
cents  a  ton  less  than  recent  quotations  in  order  to  move  it. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  will  close  January  18  on 
a  usual  sized  list.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land, are  as  follows : 

Old   steel   rails $13.75  to  $14.25 

Old  iron  rails 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel    car   axles 19.50  to  20  00 

Heavy   melting  steel 12.50  to  12.75 

Old  car  wheels 12.OO  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

.Agricultural  malleable 11  75  to  12  00 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13!50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland: 

Iron   car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   bormgs 6.00  to  6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .  6.50  to  7  00 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

No.   1   busheline 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.50  to  13  00 

No-  1  cast 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove   plate lo.oo  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 
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Cincinnati 

ClKClNNATi,  Ohio,  January  11,  1911. —  i.By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — A  lafger  number  of  inquiries  are  coming  in, 
and  although  they  are  principally  for  small  amounts,  there 
is  a  much  better  feeling.  The  inquiries  range  from  carloads 
to  300-ton  lots,  with  a  sprinkling  of  requests  for  prices  on 
larger  tonnages.  An  Indiana  company  wants  1200  tons  of 
either  Northern  or  Southern  Xo.  2  foundry,  and  there  are 
several  inquiries  out  for  500-ton  lots  of  foundry  iron  from 
the  Central  Western  territory.  The  Ohio  stove  maker  want- 
ing 1500  tons  for  first  half  delivery  has  not  yet  closed,  but 
action  is  expected  soon.  Some  early  business  is  also  looked 
for  from  the  pipe  interests.  A  nearby  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufacturer  is  asking  for  400  tons  of  malleable  for 
shipment  from  January  to  April,  inclusive.  Recent  sales 
include  a  fair  sized  tonnage  of  Southern  iron  to  a  Western 
melter  and  1000  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  to  an  Indiana  con- 
sumer, both  for  first  half  delivery,  at  $11,  Birmingham. 
A  central  Ohio  company  took  500  tons  of  Northern  No.  2 
foundry  for  first  quarter  shipment  at  $14,  Ironton.  Prac- 
tically all  agencies  are  willing  to  take  on  business  based  on 
$11,  Birmingham,  for  Southern,  and  $14,  Ironton,  for  North- 
ern No.  2  foundry,  for  shipment  through  the  first  half,  but 
a  number  of  furnace  operators  discourage  soliciting  business 
at  these  figures  for  delivery  extending  beyond  March.  Based 
on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from 
Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first 
quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75  to  $15.2.5 

Southein  coke.  No.  i;  foundry 14.25  to  14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14.25 

Southern  coke.  No-  4  foundry 13.50  to  14.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  soft 14.75  to  15.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 14.25  to  14.75 

Southern   gray  forge 13.00  to  13.50 

Ohio  Silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 18.20  to  18.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70  to  16.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20  to  15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70  to  15.20 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.25  to  25.75 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50  to  20.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — There  are  some  inquiries  out  for  furnace  coke 
that  are  expected  to  be  closed  soon.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
asked  for  is  around  20,000  tons  per  month,  with  deliveries 
running  until  July,  and  in  one  case  through  the  entire  year. 
Foundry  coke  is  only  a  moderately  good  seller,  and  no  long 
time  contracts  are  reported,  though  there  is  a  little  spot 
business.  There  is  considerable  complaint  against  the  rail- 
roads over  delayed  shipments,  and  coke  moving  from  the 
Connellsville  field  appears  slower  in  reaching  its  destination 
than  from  other  sections.  Several  firms  are  doing  a  nice 
business  in  domestic  coke,  which  commands  a  price  of  $3.50 
to  $4  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Prices  in  all  three  fields  are 
practically  the  same,  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  being 
obtainable  around  $1.50  at  oven,  and  on  contract  between 
$1.65  to  $1.85.  Foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  is  quoted 
at  $2  and  on  contract  around  $2.25  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — There  is  very  little  new  business 
reported,  but  the  inquiry  both  for  steel  bars  and  structural 
material  is  better  than  some  agencies  expected.  It  is  posi- 
tively denied  that  there  has  been  any  cut  on  steel  bars  below 
1.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  what  business  has  come  in  lately 
was  booked  on  this  basis.  Warehouse  orders  are  very  light, 
and  prices  range  from  1.75c.  to  1.85c.  on  both  structural  ma- 
terial and  steel  bars. 

Old  Material. — The  Southern  Railway  is  offering  ap- 
proximately 4000  tons  of  different  kinds  of  scrap.  Foun- 
dries continue  buying  sparingly  and  only  to  fill  immediate 
requirements.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers'  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Burnt   scrap,   net   ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton .  22.50  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton...  11.50  to  12.00 

Birmingham 

BiBMiNGHAM.  Ala..  January  9.  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  volume  of  inquiry  in  this  market  in  the 
past  week  was  quite  satisfactory,  general  conditions  con- 
sidered, and  the  situation  as  a  whole  presents  a  more  en- 
couraging aspect.  Sales  since  the  first  of  the  year  are 
considerably  larger  than  was  expected,  and  in  connection 
with  these  no  figures  lower  than  an  $11  Birmingham  basis 
are  mentioned.  Lots  of  1000.  500  and  300  tons  for  ship- 
ment in  the  next  three  months  have  been  booked.  An  effort 
to  secure  800  tons  of  No.  3  foundry  iron  for  shipment  in 


January  at  25  cents  per  ton  below  the  $11  schedule  is  known 
to  have  been  unsuccessful,  while  it  is  reported  that  two 
offers  of  $10.50  Birmingham  have  been  refused  for  lots  of 
1000  tons  each  to  be  shipped  promptly.  The  fact  that 
stocks  were  reduced  in  December,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
duction in  consumption,  has  been  given  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  furnace  interests,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
movement  from  furnace  yards  sellers  predict  the  maintenance 
of  an  $11  Birmingham  basis.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  re- 
quirements of  leading  melters  for  the  first  half  have  taket 
definite  form,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  status  of 
prices  is  definitely  known  a  large  amount  of  iron  will  be 
taken.  The  principal  inquiries  now  pending  are  from  the 
pipe  manufacturers,  who,  it  is  understood,  will  soon  be  of- 
fered sufficient  tonnage  for  several  months  operations. 
There  has  been  but  little  trading  in  warrants  in  this  market 
recently,  the  owners  of  such  holdings  being  nnwilling  to  meet 
current  prices. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  portion  of  the  gas  pipe  required 
for  Portland,  Ore.,  was  placed  with  the  United  States  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  in  the  past  week.  The  busi- 
ness taken  by  other  manufacturers,  it  is  reported,  consisted 
of  comparatively  small  lots ;  the  Portland  letting  is  estimated 
at  12,000  tons  and  producers  insist  that  better  figures  than 
anticipated  were  received.  A  contract  to  cover  6000  tons  of 
water  pipe  for  Portland  is  to  be  placed  January  10.  This 
is  part  of  a  total  of  24,000  tons  of  water  pipe  expected  to  be 
required  in  the  next  60  days  for  Western  points.  Local 
quotations  are  unchanged,  but  are  considered  firmer  than 
at  last  report.  We  quote  water  pipe  as  follows  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  cars  here:  4  in.  to  6  in.,  $19:  8  in.  to  12  in.,  $18  to 
.S1S.50 :  over  12  in.,  average  $17,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Transactions  of  the  past  week  indicate 
no  improvement  in  conditions  generally.  The  resumption  of 
operations  at  local  mills  has  not  brought  about  a  stronger 
demand  and  buying  continues  on  the  hand-to-mouth  order. 
Asking  prices  of  dealers  are  not  changed,  and  we  quote 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here : 

Old   iron   axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   iron  rails 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  axles 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 9.00  to  9.50 

No.  1    country 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  2  country 7.00  to  7.50 

No.  1  machinery 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  steel 10.00  to  10.50 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  steel  plant  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  at  Ensley,  Ala., 
will  be  put  in  operation  in  the  coming  week.  This  plant 
was  closed  down  December  23. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  continue  to  run  light,  but  an  improve- 
ment in  inquiry  is  noted.  Probably  10,000  tons  foundry 
grades  are  now  under  consideration  by  consumers  in  this 
territory,  on  which  early  decision  as  to  closing  is  expected. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  inquiry  comes  from  cast  iron 
pipe  makers,  the  bulk  of  it  being  from  large  interests.  The 
price  schedules  reported  last  week  are  still  maintained,  as 
far  as  can  be  learned.  We  quote  as  follows  tor  present  and 
second  quarter  deliveries,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.   3    X  foundry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.   2  X  foundry 14.25  to  14.75 

No.   2   plain 14.25  to  14.50 

No.    3    foundry 14.00  to    14.25 

Gray   forge 14. 00  to  14.25 

Malleable    14.50  to  15.00 

Basic   , 14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal     17.50  to  18.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — ^The  majority  of  the  orders 
placed  during  the  week  were  small,  but  they  are  coming 
along  in  fairly  good  volume.  Specifications  on  tin  plate 
contracts  are  commencing  to  come  in  a  little  more  freely. 
The  Canadian  export  trade  is  holding  up  well  and  orders  of 
good  size  for  billets  and  hoop  iron  have  been  placed  recently 
-A.  notable  degree  of  activity  is  being  maintained  in  structural 
material.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  is  this 
week  calling  for  figures  for  three  additional  factory  build- 
ings, requiring  between  500  and  600  tons  of  steel.  Bids  are 
soon  to  be  received  for  structural  material  for  Erie  Barge 
Canal  contract  No.  14,  on  the  Mohawk  River  Division, 
which  covers  1200  tons  of  bridge  work,  1500  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  for  dams,  lock  gates,  and  valves,  besides  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  concrete  reinforcing  bars  and  135,000 
lb.  of  chain  :  also  bids  for  the  steel  work  required  for  con- 
tract No.  80.     The  Belmont  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  has 
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been  awarded  the  steel  work,  about  400  tons,  required  on 
contract  No.  41).  The  Itoehester  Steel  Coinpau.v  has  the 
contract  for  structural  steel  for  the  factory  lo  be  erected  by 
the  Warsaw  Improvement  Company,  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Rochester  Embury  Company,  about  100  ton?,  and  the 
Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Company  was  low  bidder  for  the 
300  tons  for  the  first  group  of  buildings  for  the  liu'Talo 
Orphan  Asylum,  for  which  bids  were  opened  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 

CId  Material. — Some  inquiry  is  noted  for  rerolling  rails 
from  outside  districts.  A  few  mills  are  now  taking  ma- 
terial a  little  more  freely  on  contracts  on  which  shipments 
■were  held  up  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year.  Prices  are  prac- 
tically unchanged  on  all  grades  except  rerolling  rails,  which 
are  now  selling  at  about  .fl.'i.  We  quote,  as  follows,  per 
.gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Heavy   meking  steel ?11.75  to  $12.-2."> 

Low  phcsphorus  steal 17.25  t;i  ]7.-"iO 

No.    1    rail.o.id   \\  rought lii.OO  to  l.").."iO 

No.  1  railroad  and  niiichinery  east  scrap. .  13.75  to  14.25 

Steel   rerolling   tails 15.00 

Old    steel    .ixles 18.50  to  19.00 

Old    iron    axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

Itailroad   malleable 13.00  to  1.-..25 

Boiler   plate 0.75  to  10.25 

Locomotive  grate   bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipe    9.75  to  10.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.00  to  7.25 

Clean    cast    borings 0.25  to  G.50 


Coke. — There  is  an  improvement  in  the  iiuiniry  for 
(oke.  but  not  muih  new  business  develoyeu  during  the  i)ast 
week  except  the  >-ale  of  lOOt)  tons  by  ^-ue  of  the  leading 
houses  lor  shipment  over  the  first  half,  'the  market  is  rul- 
ing steady,  and  we  quote  standard  72-hour  Conuellsville 
foundry  at  .$2  to  $2.25  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  oven,  according  to 
quantity  and  delivery. 


St.  Louis 

St.    Louis,   January   0,    1011. 

The  first  week  in  the  new  year  developed  encouraging 
indications  of  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron 
locally  and  in  adjacent  territory.  \n  expansion  in  railroad 
development  in  the  Southwest  is  now  taking  definite  shape, 
mainly  in  Texas.  The  freight  traffic  of  St.  Louis  for  the 
past  year  approximated  51,0(il,100  tons,  establishing  a  high 
record.  The  business  of  stove  manufacturers  for  the  past 
year  was  larger   than   tor   1009. 

Pig  Iron. — A  canvass  of  the  leading  sellers  the  pa.«t 
week  developed  the  fact  that  while  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  volume  of  inquiries,  but  one  of  the  brokers 
secured  important  new  contracts.  Merchant  sellers  reported 
more  doing  in  St.  Louis  territory,  but  the  buying  was  of 
a  hand-to-mouth  character.  The  sales  referred  to  above 
were  1200  tons  of  No.  1  soft  Southern  to  an  Iowa  company ; 
1000  tons  of  No.  1  Northern  to  a  stove  manufacturer  in  St. 
Louis  territory ;  300  tons  of  high  silicon  Southern ;  all  these 
contracts  were  for  delivery  over  the  first  halt.  Another 
house  sold  various  concerns  400  tons  of  No.  2  Southern 
foundry  for  shipment  over  the  first  half.  No  change  in  the 
market  for  Southern  iron  is  noted,  and  we  continue  our 
previous  quotations :  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment  over  the 
first  half.  .Sll  :  for  shipment  over  the  second  quarter,  $11.25, 
f.o.b.   Birmingham. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  interest  reports 
an  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  standard  rails.  The  inquiry  for 
light  rails  is  slower.  For  structural  material  the  inquiry 
is  confined  to  specific  lots,  both  in  local  and  St.  Louis  ter- 
ritory. There  is  a  fair  demand  for  steel  bars,  but  the  in- 
quiry for  track  material  is  quiet. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  improvement  of  consequence 
in  the  demand.  Such  business  as  is  passing  is  of  a  hand-to- 
mouth  character  and  transactions  among  dealers.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  closed  out  a  few  cars  of 
miscellaneous  scrap  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  a  list  of  700 
tons.  The  market  is  unchanged  from  last  week.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.   Louis : 

Old    Iron    rails $12.00  to  $12.50 

Old   steel   rails,   rerolling 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Eelavlng  rails,   standard   sections,   sulv 

ject    to    inspection 24.00  to  24.50 

Old    car   wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

"The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  fish   plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway    springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   1   dealers'   forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed    borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.  1   busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

No.    1   cast   scrap 11..50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad   malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Agricultural  malleable 8.00  to  8.50 

Pipes    and    flues 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  grate  bars S.OO  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 


The  German  Iron  Market 

Eei:li.\,  December  23,  1910. — The  quiet  tone  has  been 
observed  in  most  lines  of  goods  as  the  holidays  approach. 
Trading  on  (he  Diisseldorf  Exchange  of  a  week  ago  brought 
no  changes  in  prices.  The  calls  for  delivery  of  pig  iron  on 
order  continue  good,  but  the  situation  iu  the  bar  trade 
remains  confused  and  therefore  quiet.  From  the  Luxem- 
burg distrift  the  latest  news  is  favorable:  the  tendency 
continues  lo  improve  slowly,  with  prices  firmly  held,  and 
the  expor;  of  pig  to  Belgium  has  gained  somewhat  in  ac- 
tivity. From  tlie  Siegerlaud  region  an  improvement  is  also 
reported.  All  the  oi-e  mines  are  working  at  lull  iai)acity, 
and  the  stocks  of  ores  at  the  mines,  which  had  reached  con- 
siderable volume  until  quite  recently,  will  .soon  be  cleared 
oS:  entirely.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  33  furnaces  in  that 
region  are  in  blast,  and  several  morv  will  be  Down  iu  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Fro;n  the  Essen  district, 
loo.  an  increase  in  the  output  of  pig  iron  appears  probable, 
it  liaviug  been  announced  this  week  that  the  great  I'honix 
Company  has  just  blown  in  another  new  furnace  at  its 
Kupferdreh  plant.  A  new  turn  in  the  pig  iron  market  may 
be  looked  for  if  the  news  received  from  Siegen  (his  week 
inoves  correct,  according  to  which  the  furnaces  iu  that 
region  are  again  in  negotiations  with  the  Essen  Syndicate 
iu  regard  to  joining  it;  it  is  even  reported  that  the  union 
will  be  effected  within  a  few  days. 

From  i!,e  Silesian  district  a  quiet  state  of  business  is 
reported.  Consumers  of  steel  material  aie  backward  iu 
sending  in  specifications.  Business  there  in  thin  sheets  is 
quite  good,  but  the  amount  of  work  iu  heavy  plates  is  much 
Ie>s  than  the  mills  can  manage.  The  pig  iron  trade  is  in 
good  shape,  with  hardly   any   accumulation  of  stocks. 

The  event  of  the  week  was  a  meeting  of  the  Steelworks 
I'uion  in  Diisseldorf,  December  20,  to  take  action  on  peti- 
tions for  an  increase  of  the  allotments  in  bars,  plates,  wire 
rods  and  wrought  pipe.  It  was  decided  to  add  10  per  cent, 
to  the  allotments  in  pipe,  but  to  make  no  change  in  the 
other  lines  mentioned.  At  this  meeting  the  union  gave  out 
its  usual  monthly  summary  of  the  market  situation.  It 
says  that  the  calls  for  delivery  of  goods  in  the  home  market 
remain  satisfactory,  and  that  the  amount  of  orders  taken  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1911  guarantees  good  shipments  for  that 
period.  Specifications  are  coming  in  from  abroad  at  a  sat- 
isfactory rate,  and  better  business  is  expected  from  the 
English  shipbuilding  industry,  now  that  work  has  been  re- 
sumed there  in  full.  The  union  expresses  grave  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Prussian  railroad  authorities  will  make  the 
usual  supplementary  orders  for  rails  and  ties  in  January ; 
and  since  the  report  was  issued  it  has  grown  practically  cer- 
tain that  such  orders  will  not  be  placed.  The  foreign 
market  continues  to  show  a  good  demand  for  heavy  rails, 
and  further  considerable  amounts  have  been  ordered,  while 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  some  large  orders.  In 
grooved  rails  some  good  home  and  foreign  orders  have  been 
placed,  although  this  is  usually  a  very  quiet  season  for  that 
specialty.  The  trade  in  structural  shapes  is  quieter,  but 
greater  activity  is  looked  for  within  a  month  or  two.  The 
foreign  market  is  ordering  structural  shapes  in  satisfactory 
amounts,  and  is  also  sending  in  specifications  at  a  brisk  pace. 

Germany's  exports  of  iron  and  steel  in  November  suf- 
fered a  considerable  backset  as  compared  with  October. 
The  November  outgo  amounted  to  392,235  metric  tons, 
which  compares  with  426,262  tons  for  October.  The  exports 
of  pig  iron,  which  had  been  unusually  heavy  for  several 
months,  also  underwent  a  reduction  in  November,  showing 
a  total  of  66,625  tons,  or  S.172  tons  less  than  for  October. 
The  net  excess  of  exports  over  imports  last  month  was 
.smaller  than  for  any  other  month  since  February ;  it  was 
342.300  tons,  as  compared  with  375. TIS  tons  in  October. 

For  11  months  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to 
4,394,000  tons,  against  3.617,000  tons  last  year;  while  im- 
ports reached  510,000  tons,  against  418,800  tons.  The  ex- 
port excess  was  3,884,000  tons,  against  3,198,000  tons  last 
year. 

Berlin,  December  30. — Only  in  certain  sections  of  the 
trade  where  price  cutting  is  going  on  does  buying  seem  to  be 
more  active.  This  is  true  of  the  export  business  in  bars, 
which  is  very  brisk.  At  the  beginning  of  October  an  export 
drawback  of  6  marks  a  ton  went  into  force,  to  hold  till  the 
end  of  March ;  and  this,  along  with  the  cutting  of  prices, 
has  caused  a  very  active  trade  for  export.  It  is  understood 
that  German  bars  of  soft  steel  can  now  be  bought,  delivered 
on  board  ship,  at  95  to  97.50  marks  per  ton.     Business  in 
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bars  for  home  delivery,  however,  remains  sluggish.  A  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  about  the  middle  of  January  to  decide 
whether  the  price  convention,  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
March,  shall  be  prolonged. 

The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  last  report  given 
out  by  the  Steel  Works  Union  was  too  optimistic.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  union  mills  have  for  a  long  time  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  their  allot- 
ments in  class  A  goods  (billets,  structural  shapes  and  rails), 
and  it  is  reported  that  various  members  are  still  trying  to 
get  increased  allotments  in  other  products,  or  to  get  some 
of  their  allotment  in  class  A  goods  shifted  to  class  B  (in- 
■cluding  bars,  plates,  wire  rods,  tubes.  &c. ). 
«  ■  » 

New  York 

New  York,  January  11,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — More  inquiry  has  come  out  in  the  past  week 
with  occasional  purchases.  A  New  England  valve  manu- 
facturer has  bought  800  tons,  and  the  electric  company  that 
has  been  in  the  market  for  two  months  made  further  pur- 
chases for  two  plants.  Three  inquiries  of  1000  tons  are 
pending,  one  being  for  charcoal  iron  and  another  coming  from 
a  railroad  supply  company.  Closer  competition  is  reported 
on  business  out  of  Buffalo,  quotations  on  shipments  to  the 
East  having  again  gone  below  $14  for  No.  2.  Reductions  of 
wages  at  several  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  are  likely 
to  be  followed  by  others.  We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery 
as  follows:  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No. 
2  X,  $15  to  $15.25 ;  No.  2  plain,  $14.50  to  $14.75 ;  Southern 
No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2,  $15.25  to  $15.50. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Internal  affairs  mainly  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  industries  of  late  and  little 
new  business  has  been  tr.Tnsacted.  The  prospect  is  quite 
generally  believed  to  be  good.  Manufacturing  consumers  are 
busy,  the  railroads  have  need  of  considerable  material  and  in 
structural  lines  a  great  deal  of  new  work  is  planned,  much 
is  already  financed,  in  many  cases  sites  are  cleared,  and 
why  orders  are  withheld  is  the  question;  but  the  commonest 
explanation  is  that  lower  prices  are  waited  for.  It  is 
thought  that  many  decisions  will  be  reached  after  the  results 
of  the  conference  of  steel  manufacturers  to-day  become 
known.  Meantime  all  lines  are  quiet.  Iron  bar  orders  are 
reported  better  the  past  week  and  plates  seem  to  be  in 
slightly  better  demand.  The  Southern  Railway  is  in  the 
market  for  5000  kegs  of  spikes.  Tlie  award  on  the  plates 
for  the  battleship  to  be  built  in  the  New  York  navy  yard  is 
indefinitely  held  up.  The  act  authorizing  the  building  of  the 
two  battleships  will  have  to  be  amended  either  to  increase 
the  appropriation  for  the  building  of  the  one  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  allow  both  to  be  built  by  private  builders. 
None  of  the  principal  contracts  pending  for  structural  work 
have  been  closed.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 
has  taken  a  bridge  of  4."p0  tons  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  and  will  also  furnish  1200  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for 
Panama  Canal  construction.  Bids  were  received  January  7 
on  1400  tons  for  a  factory  building  for  the  Edward  Ford 
Plate  Glass  Company,  at  Rossford.  near  Toledo.  Ohio: 
January  0  on  1400  tons  for  pier  14  for  ihe  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  on  800  tons  for  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  for  a 
building  at  Seventeenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  January 
11  on  about  300  tons  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Warner  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.  The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  has  taken  bids  on  400  tons  for  a  coal  pocket  and 
ash  pit  at  St.  Clair.  Pa.  Present  price  quotations  are  as 
follows :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars. 
1.56c.  to  1.61c,,  and  bar  iron,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York. 
Plain  material  from  store,  New  York,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Ferroalloys. — There  is  an  absence  of  demand  for  ferro- 
manganese.  It  is  quoted  at  $38,  Baltimore,  for  spot  de- 
livery, and  $38.50  for  delivery  over  the  first  half.  Some  fair 
sized  sales  of  50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon  have  been  made  at 
.?55..50  to  $5C,  Pittsburgh. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Lowell,  Mass.,  will  open  bids  to-day 
on  350  tons  of  8  to  10  in.  water  pipe.  No  other  public  let- 
tings  of  importance  have  developed  in  this  vicinity.  Pipe 
manufacturers,  however,  are  feeling  much  more  cheerful  as 
the  result  of  increasing  inquiries  from  private  consumers, 
particularly  gas  companies,  for  spring  delivery.  Many  more 
buyers  of  this  character  are  in  the  market  than  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  While  carload  lots  of  6-in.  can  still  be  obtained 
at  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  some  of  the  manufacturers 
are  firmer  in  their  views  and  are  not  willing  to  meet  this 
price. 

Old  Material. — While  transactions  are  light,  dealers 
manifest  a  somewhat  better  feeling,  being  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  extreme  depression  has  passed.  They  look 
for  an  improved  demand  from  this  time  forward.  Cast  .scrap 
is  doing  a  little  better,  with  fair  inquiries  coming  out.  Stove 
plate  is  in  rather  better  demand  than  heavy  cast.  Some  in- 
quiries are  being  received  for  wrought  scrap.   The  only  trans- 


actions in  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  have  been  purchases  of 
small  lots  for  filling  in  on  old  orders,  and  on  such  business 
better  prices  have  naturally  been  obtained  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  scrap  had  been  forced  on  the  market. 
As  the  inventory  season  is  now  over,  consumers  quite  gen- 
erally have  ordered  dealers  to  resume  shipments  on  contracts. 
Quotations,  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity,  are  as 
follows : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting, ..  .$10.00  to  $10.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.00  to  10,50 

Relayiu"    rails 20,50  to  21.50 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Old  steel   car  axles 15.00  to  15.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.75  to  12.25 

Wrought  iron   track   scrap 10.75  to  11,25 

No    I  yard  wrouglu.  long 10.50  to  11.00 

No,   1   yard  wrought,   short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  Iron 5.00  to  5,50 

Cast   borings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrousjht    turnings 5.25  to  5.75 

Wrought   pipe 9.50  to  10.00 

Old  car  wheels   11.50  to  12.00 

No,  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11,50  to  12,00 

Stove   plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  l)ars 8,50  to  9.00 

Malleable  cast 12,00  to  12,50 


Metal  Market 

New  Yoek,  January  11,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound, 

, Copper. ^  , Lead, ,  , — Spelter. — ^ 

Electro-  New            St.  New  St. 

Jan.         Lake.        lytic.          Tin.  York.  Louis,  York,  Louis. 

5 i:i,00         12,75           ;i9,60  4,50  4,35       5.55  5.40 

t> 12.871A     ]2,62H     ( 39.25  (  4..50  4.35       5.55  5.40 

1  39.45  J 

7 12.87%     li:.62i/j         4,50  4,35       5,55  5.40 

9 12.87%     12.62i,<,       40.30  4.50  4.:j5       5.55  5.40 

10 12.80         12.60           40.50  4.50  4.;!5       5.55  5.40 

11 12.75         12.50           40.25  4,50  4.35      5.55  5.40 

Pig  tin  is  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1907.  Copper  is 
much  weaker.  Spelter  continues  weak,  but  its  decline  has 
for  the  time  been  checked.  Lead  is  firm  but  dull.  Anti- 
mony has  advanced  sharply. 

Copper. — The  report  of  the  Copper  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, showing  the  increase  in  the  December  production, 
created  a  decidedly  unfavorable  impression  and  prices  de- 
clined. Holders  of  copper  are  apparently  becoming  restless, 
and  this  morning  electrolytic  was  freely  offered  at  12.50c., 
which  is  YtC  less  than  was  asked  last  week.  Consumers  are 
not  anxious  to  buy,  even  at  the  reduced  quotation.  Prices 
on  lake  copper  vary,  but  the  majority  of  sellers  are  asking 
12.75c.,  although  certain  brands  cannot  be  had  for  less 
than  13c.  The  London  market  has  also  weakened.  The 
exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  amount  to  9493  tons.  In 
London  to-day  spot  copper  sold  at  £55  7s.  6d.  and  futures 
at  £56  3s.  7d. 

Pig  Tin. — Sales  of  pig  tin  have  been  made  the  past 
week  at  higher  prices  than  at  any  time  since  1907.  A  strong 
buying  movement  developed  on  Friday,  when  the  market 
opened  30  points  lower  than  on  the  previous  day  on  the 
strength  of  a  lower  price  cabled  from  London.  Consumers 
immediately  took  advantage  of  the  reduction  and  about  500 
tons  was  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  30.25c.  to  39.45c. 
It  was  largely  for  January  and  February  consumption  and 
it  was  apparent  from  the  eagerness  shown  by  the  purchasers 
that  many  of  them  were  very  badly  in  need  of  a  supply. 
There  has  been  an  absence  of  speculative  buying  between 
dealers,  as  most  of  them  are  afraid  of  the  market.  The 
market  opened  on  Monday  85  points  higher  than  the  highest 
quotation  of  Friday,  and  .yesterday  the  price  went  to  a 
record  figure — 40.50c.  for  spot  tin.  Very  little  buying  has 
been  done  since  Monday.  The  impression  prevails  that 
higher  prices  may  be  looked  for,  as  there  are  no  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  London  syndicate's  hold  on  the  market  and 
stocks  in  America  are  closely  concentrated.  The  arrivals 
of  tin  so  far  this  month  have  been  14S2  tons  and  there  are 
2031  tons  afloat.  Pig  tin  was  sold  in  New  York  to-day  for 
40.25c.  In  London  to-day  spot  pig  tin  was  selling  at  £183 
10s.,  and  futures  at  £184. 

Tin  Plates. — As  the  result  of  the  prevailing  high  price 
of  pig  tin.  quotations  on  tin  plates  at  Swansea,  Wales,  were 
advanced  3d.,  according  to  this  morning's  cable  from  London, 
now  being  14s.  7i4d.  The  market  in  domestic  tin  plates  is 
quiet,  but  a  demand  from  the  can  manufacturers  is  expected 
to  develop  in  the  near  future.  The  quotation  for  100-lb 
coke  plates  is  $3.84. 

Lead. — Consumers  are  taking  no  interest  in  the  lead 
market,  but  prices  are  held  firmly.  The  Price  in  New  York 
is  4.50c.,  and  in  St.  Louis,  4.35c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  prices  remain  unchanged,  this  being 
the  first  time  in  three  weeks  that  there  has  been  no  decline. 
Buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in  the  market  and  quotations 
are  in  a  large  measure  nominal.    A  great  deal  of  stocks  have 
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been  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  sellers,  but  they  show 
little  disposition  to  make  further  concessions.  On  the  other 
hand,  manj'  consumers  are  stocked  up  with  metal  bought  at 
higher  prices  than  now  prevail,  so  that  the  market  is  an 
unsatisfactory  one  for  both  sellers  and  consumers.  Quota- 
tions in  New  York  are  5.55c.,  and  offerings  are  made  in 
St.  Louis  at  5.40c.     These  prices  may  be  shaded. 

Antimony. — A  reaction  has  taken  place  in  the  antimony 
market,  which  has  been  in  a  neglected  shape  for  the  last 
three  mouths.  It  was  in  bad  condition  last  Thursday,  and 
there  were  reports  of  offerings  of  round  lots  of  both  Hallett's 
and  Cookson's  at  7%c.  The  following  day  the  sellers  sud- 
denly changed  front.  Halletfs  was  advanced  to  8c.  and 
Cookson's  was  put  up  to  8.25c.  It  is  apparent  that  pro- 
ducers of  antimony  abroad  have  reached  some  understanding 
as  the  sellers  here  who  advanced  quotations  admitted  that 
the.v  were  acting  under  advices  from  Europe.  Chinese  brands 
are  now  offered  at  about  7..50c.  and  Hungarian  grades  from 
Tc.  up. 

Old  Metals. — While  the  market  is  weak,  dealers'  selling 
prices  are  nominally  unchanged,  as  follows : 

, Cents. V 

Copper,  heavy  cut  ."ind  crucible 12.25  to  12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.00  to  11.25 

Brass,    beavv 8.25  to    8.50 

Brass,    light 7.00  to    7.25 

Heavy   machine   composition 11.00  to  11.25 

Clean  brass  turnings 8.00  to    8.25 

Composition    ^arnings 9.00  to    9.50 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.30  to    4.40 

Metals,  Chicago,  January  10. — A  fair  amount  of  cop- 
per is  being  sold,  chiefly  for  prompt  delivery.  The  lead 
market  is  a  little  firmer,  as  outside  smelters  who  have  been 
shading  heretofore  have  brought  their  prices  up  to  the  level 
of  quotations  by  the  leading  interest.  Spelter  is  a  little 
stronger,  but  without  changing  the  price  quoted  last  week. 
Tin  is  so  erratic  that  printed  quotations  are  of  little  value 
as  a  guide  to  the  market.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  fol- 
lows :  Casting  copper.  12%c. ;  lake,  13c.,  in  carloads,  for 
prompt  shipment :  small  lots.  %c.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin, 
carloads,  41c.  ;  small  lots,  43e. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to 
4.50c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton 
lots ;  in  carloads,  2%c.  per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.50c.  to 
5.55c. ;  Cookson's  antimony,  10^40.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to 
lOc,  in  small  lots :  sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in 
carloads  of  600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less 
than  carload  lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12%c. ; 
coppei-  bottoms,  10%c. ;  copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ; 
yellow  brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe,  4%c. :  zinc,  4^4c. ;  pewter  No.  1, 
26c.  :  tin  foil,  30c. ;  block  tin  pipe,  33c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  January  9. — Lead  is  steady  at 
4.37%c. ;  spelter  is  firmer,  but  unchanged,  at  5.40c.,  both  at 
East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  steady  at  $38  to  $40  per  ton, 
Joplin  base.  There  is  some  curtailment  in  the  output.  The 
new  lead  smelter  at  Webb  City  is  now  in  operation.  Tin  is 
higher  and  quoted  at  39.75c.  per  pound;  antimony  (Cook- 
son's) unchanged  at  7.85c.;  lake  copper  is  steady  at 
13.22%c. ;  electrolytic  unchanged  at  13.05c.,  all  at  St.  Louis. 
The  demand  for  finished  metals  the  past  week  was  quite 
satisfactory. 

■•  »  » 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


has   declared   semi-annual   dividends  of  4  per  cent,   on   the 
preferred  and  common  stock,  both  payable  January  20. 


New  Toek,  January  11,  1911. 
The  stock  market  maintained  its  strength  until  yesterday, 
and  all  prices  from  day  to  day  showed  quite  a  gain  over  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  previous  week.  The  range  of 
prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday 
of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Allis-Chalm.,  com.  .8-8% 
Allis-Chalm.,    pref..    27%-  29 
Beth.    Steel,    com..    29%-  30% 
Beth.   Steel,   pref..   59    -  60% 

Can.   com S%-     9% 

Can,    pref 77    -  79% 

Car  &  Fdry.  com .  .    51%-  52% 
Car  &  Fdry.  pref..  115    -118 
Steel    Foundries...    44    -  45% 

Colorado  Fuel 31%-  32% 

General  Electric...  151    -153% 

Gr.  N..  ore  cert 56    ■  58% 

Int.   Harv.,  com... Ill    -112% 
Int.   Harr..  pref . .  .122%-123 
Int.   Pump,  com...   40%-  41% 
Int.    Pump,  pref...    85    -  85% 
Loromotive.    com..    .39%-  40% 

Locomotive,   pref 106Vi 

Nat.  En.  &  St. .com.  17    -  17% 


Pressed  St..  com.  .  30%-  32% 
Pressed  St..  pref..  92%-  93% 
Railwav  Spr..   com.    .32    -  33% 

Republic,   com 31%-  32% 

Republic,    pref 93    -93% 

Pipe,  com 15 

Pipe,  pref 50%-  52% 

U.  S.  Steel,  com . . .  73%-  75% 
n.  S.  Steel,  pref. .  .117%-118% 
Westinghouse    Elec.   66%-  66% 

Va.  I..  C.  &  C 52    -  52% 

.\m.   Ship,   com 76% 

Am.   Ship,  pref 110%-110% 

Chi.    Pneu.   Tool .  .  .    41%-  43 

Cambria    Steel 42%-  45% 

Lake   Sup.    Corp...    29    -  29% 

Warwick 10 

Crucible  St..  com..  12  -  12% 
Crucible  St.,  pref..  74  -  75% 
Harb.-W.  Ret,  pref 95 


Nat.  En.  &  St. .pref.  83%-  S.t 

Dividends. — The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  114  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  January  20. 

The   Columbia   Welding   Machine   Company,   Pittsburgh, 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Market  conditions  remain  unchanged,  buying 
being  along  conservative  lines  and  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  following  quotations  represent 
prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope 
7-16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for 
smaller  sizes :  Pure  Manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8%c.  to  9c. 
per  pound ;  second  grade  Manila,  7%c.  to  814c.  per  pound ; 
hardware  grade.  7%c.  to  7%c.  per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the 
highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound ;  second  grade,  614c.  per 
pound ;  jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up.  No.  1,  6c.  to  6%c.  per 
pound ;  No.  2,  5%c.  to  6c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  oil  maritet  is  stronger  in  so  far  as 
higher  prices  are  generally  asked  for  spot  oil  in  carload  lots 
than  the  quotations  made  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous. 
Foreign  crops  of  flaxseed  have  not  come  up  to  the  volume  of 
former  years  nor  up  to  this  year's  estimates.  This  has 
naturally  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  domestic  seed. 
The  following  quotations  represent  New  Tork  prices  in  5- 
.bbl.  lots  or  more : 

Cents. 

State,   raw 91 

City,    raw 91 

Linseed,  in  lots  less  than  5  bbl.,  I  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Spirits  Turpentine. — While  there  was  an  increase  in 
demand  at  this  point  early  last  week,  trading  since  that  time 
has  not  been  so  active.  Prices  advanced  slightly  at  th'S 
point  and  also  at  Savannah,  where  the  larger  interests  have 
for  some  time  been  absorbing  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  in 
turpentine.  New  York  quotations  in  5-bbl.  lots  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cents. 

In    oil    barrels 82 

In    machine    barrels 82% 

Less  than  obbl.  lots,  %  cent  advance  per  gallon. 


The  announcement  is  made  that  Cement  Age  of  New 
York,  and  Concrete  Emjineering  of  Cleveland,  two  of  the 
leading  monthly  publications  in  the  cement  field,  have 
been  consolidated.  AUeu  Brett,  editor  of  Concrete  Engineer- 
ing for  the  past  two  years,  will  take  the  position  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  new  publication,  and  Arthur  E. 
Warner,  formerly  business  manager  of  Concrete  Engi- 
neering, will  become  Western  manager.  There  will  be 
no  change  in  the  present  staff  of  Cement  Age,  Robert  W. 
Lesley  continuing  as  editor,  Frederic  F.  Lincoln  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cement  Age  Company,  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  otBce  at  30  Church  street  and  of  the  Eastern  ad- 
vertising field,  and  Edward  A.  Trego  as  associate  editor. 


A  new  Hower  Building  will  be  erected  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
on  the  same  site  as  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1909. 
It  will  be  eight  stories,  of  concrete  and  heavy  steel  con- 
struction. The  first  five  floors  have  been  leased  by  the 
Hardware  &  Supply  Company,  which  will  expend  $30,- 
000  for  Interior  furnishings,  making  it  one  of  the  best 
equipped  storerooms  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  base- 
ment floor  will  be  connected  with  a  switch  from  the  Belt 
Line  Railroad  so  that  cars  can  be  run  into  it.  The  build- 
ing will  be  equipped  throughout  with  automatic  sprink- 
lers, and  will  be  provided  with  a  5-ton  freight  and  pas- 
senger elevator. 


The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Washington.  D.  C..  is  establishing 
a  file  of  the  names  of  American  manufacturers  and 
traders,  for  use  in  distributing  the  valuable  information 
which  reaches  it  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  foreign 
trade.  Those  wlio  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties thus  offered  for  extending  their  trade  abroad  should 
send  to  the  bureau  their  names  and  advise  it  as  to  the 
class  of  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


The  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  at  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  containing  eight 
hot  mills,  was  started  up  on  Tuesday,  this  week,  after 
being  idle  for  several  months. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  which  in- 
formation is  invited. 


Thread  Milling  Attachment.— The  Garvin  Machine 
Company,  Spring  and  Varick  streets.  New  York  City,  is 
equipping  its  milling  machine  with  a  new  thread  milling 
attachment,  which  .  enables  single  and  multiple  threads 
within  a  wide  range  to  be  cut  easily  and  rapidly.  The  spin- 
dle on  the  attachment  runs  in  a  long  rigid  bearing  mount- 
ed on  the  machine  table,  and  drive  for  the  spindle  is  from 
the  milling  machine  spindle  through  a  sprocket  and  chain 
drive  to  the  maker's  standard  gear  box  at  the  back  of 
the  machine.  From  the  gear  box  power  is  transmitted 
through  the  usual  universal  joints  and  shafts  to  the 
table  screw.  Spindles  for  lathes  and  milling  machines 
are  forced  on  the  taper  nose  of  the  attachment  and  sup- 
ported by  an  adjustable  steady  rest.  Two  recent  pieces 
of  work  handled  were  the  threading  of  a  milling  machine 
nose  2%  in.  in  diameter  and  %  in.  long  in  T^'^  minutes, 
and  another  5  in.  in  diameter  and  1%  in.  long  in  22  min- 
utes, the  number  of  threads  being  four  per  inch  in  each 
case. 

Combination  Bench  and  Pipe  Vise. — The  Armstrong 
Mfg.  Company.  297  Knowlton  street,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  placed  on  the  market  an  improved  design  of  quick 
adjusting  combination  bench  and  pipe  vise.  The  pipe  vise 
has  four  hardened  steel  serrated  V-blocks,  and  the  rear 
jaw  is  free  to  slide  along  the  base  and  is  held  in  position 
by  a  pin  which  engages  holes  in  the  base.  These  holes 
furnish  three  positions  for  the  jaw,  and  when  the  pin  is 
in  the  first  hole  the  capacity  of  the  vise  is  for  pipes  rang- 
ing in  diameter  from  %  to  1  in.  Moving  the  jaw  to  the 
second  fosition  increases  the  capacity  up  to  2  in.,  and 
when  in  the  third  position  2V2  or  3  in.  sizes  can  be 
gripped.  These  changes  are  easily  and  quickly  made.  It 
also  has  sockets  for  legs,  so  that  a  stand  can  be  made  if 
desired. 

A  Ferracute  Internal  Notching  Press. — For  notching 
field  laminations  and  other  internal  work,  the  Ferracute 
Machine  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  building  a  press 
for  handling  work  as  large  as  24  in.  in  diameter.  A  spe- 
cial type  of  carriage  is  employed,  and  upon  this  a  ring  is 
mounted  which  is  known  as  the  ratchet  holder  and  runs 
In  adjustable  bearings.  Another  ring,  the  internal  diam- 
eter of  which  fits  the  outside  of  the  disk  to  be  notched 
is  doweled  to  the  ratchet  holder.  A  pawl  lever  is  at- 
tached to  the  carriage  and  rotates  the  work.  Two  sizes 
of  ratchet  holders  are  used  with  this  machine,  the  small- 
er for  work  having  an  external  diameter  of  from  6  to  15 
in.,  and  the  larger  for  disks,  the  outside  diameter  of 
which  ranges  from  15  to  24  in. 

The  Garvin  Worm  Mobbing  Attachment. — The  Gar- 
vin Machine  Company,  Spring  and  Varick  Streets,  New 
York  City,  has  developed  a  bobbing  attachment  for  worm 
sectors  which  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  one  of  its  mill- 
ing machines.  In  operation  the  hob  is  mounted  in  the 
spindle  of  the  milling  machine  and  has  geared  to  it  a 
long  worm  of  the  same  pitch  and  running  at  the  same 
speed.  This  worm  meshes  with  a  worm  wheel  having  the 
same  diameter  as  the  sector  to  be  cut,  and  this  wheel  and 
the  sector  are  mounted  between  centers  on  the  same 
mandrel.  At  the  commencement  of  the  work  the  table  of 
the  milling  machine  is  run  in  close  to  the  column  and  a 
blank  segment  put  on  the  mandrel.  The  machine  is  then 
started  and  the  automatic  cross  feed  thrown  in.  The 
taper  hob  enters  the  work  gradually,  and  when  the  table 
has  moved  to  the  other  extreme  of  its  travel  the  work  is 
finished. 

Roll  Grip  Mandrels. — A  recent  product  of  the  Jaeger 
&  Sword  Mfg.  Company,  Millbrook,  N.  Y..  is  a  simple  and 
Ingenious  mandrel,  in  which  a  roll  is  inserted  and  set 
so  as  to  grip  the  work  very  positively.  This  form  of 
mandrel  possesses  the  advantage  on  such  work  as  gear 
blanks,  collars,  bushings,  pulleys,  &c.,  of  eliminating  the 
tailstock  on  small  pieces  and  permitting  the  work  to  be 
set  up  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  When  machining 
work  to  a  given  length,  these  mandrels  will  allow  the  cut- 
ing  tool  to  cut  clear  across. 


The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
on  December  31  placed  the  management  of  its  Pittsburgh 
sales  otBce  in  the  hands  of  E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co.,  who 
have  been  its  agents  in  all  the  States  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  past  10  years.  D.  G.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of 
Jackman  &  Co.,  who  has  had  charge  temporarily  of  the 
company's  sales  office  in  the  Westinghouse  Building,  will 
remain  as  resident  manager,  but  with  headquarters  in 
the  Henry  W.  Oliver  Building.  Mr.  Clark  has  associated 
with  him  John  Daker,  Sr.,  A.  E.  Barker.  W.  R.  King 
and  W.  P.  Becker. 


H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  acquired  control 
of  a  number  of  additional  public  utility  properties  in 
California,  including  the  electric  and  gas  properties  of 
the  Stockton  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation,  the  electric 
light  and  power  business  at  Richmond  and  the  gas  and 
electric  properties  at  Eureka.  The  American  River  Elec- 
tric Company  and  the  Humboldt  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
are  also  included  In  the  purchase.  A  new  company  known 
as  the  Western  Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  been  formetl 
to  hold  these  proijerties. 


The  Alliance  Engineering  &  Sales  Company,  incor- 
porated for  $50,000,  has  been  organized  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  to  acquire  the  patents  and  exclusive  sales  agencies 
of  the  Reliance  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company,  and 
is  now  carrying  on  that  branch  of  the  business.  F.  G. 
Bolles,  until  recently  commercial  engineer  of  the  Allls- 
Chalmers  Company,  is  the  principal  stockholder.  The 
consulting  work  will  be  retained  by  the  old  company 
under  the  management  of  C.  A.  Tupper. 


Joint  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  McCormlck 
Building,  Chicago,  by  the  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 
Company,  Michigan  Malleable  Iron  Company  and  Mon- 
arch Steel  Castings  Company,  all  of  Detroit,  for  the  sale 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  of  Detroit  locomotive  flues, 
Detroit  journal  boxes  and  Monarch  couplers.  Walter 
E.  Marvel,  formerly  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
Buda  Company,  has  been  appointed  Western  sales  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  the  Chicago  offices. 


The  Eastern  offices  of  the  American  Electric  Fuse 
Company,  which  have  been  located  at  116  Nassau  street. 
New  York  City,  for  nearly  12  years,  have  been  removed 
to  more  commodious  quarters  in  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Buildings,  room  1766.  George  B.  Dusinberre,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  branch,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  New  York  office  as  manager,  succeeding  W.  B. 
McCurdy,  resigned. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  regulations 
covering  the  allowance  of  the  usual  drawback  in  duties 
paid  on  steel  shanks  manufactured  by  John  M.  Carre- 
cabe,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  use  of  imported  steel  in 
strips  of  not  less  than  No.  15  wire  gauge,  and  on  wire 
rope  manufactured  by  the  Pacific  Wire  Rope  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  from  imported  steel  wire. 


Reports  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Burt  Mfg. 
Company.  Akron,  Ohio,  maker  of  ventilators,  showed 
that  the  company  did  more  business  in  1910  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  its  history.  The  company  has  under 
consideration  the  building  of  a  large  fireproof  warehouse, 
which  will  probably  be  erected  in  the  spring.  W.  F. 
Warden  was  re-elected  president  and  general  manager. 


Coke  production  In  the  ConnellsviUe  field  for  the  past 
year  made  a  new  high  record.  The  total  output  for  1910 
was  20,168,012  net  tons,  as  against  the  previous  year's 
total  of  17,783,8.32  tons.  The  year  1906  had  held  the 
record  up  to  this  time  with  an  output  of  19,999,326  tons. 


The  Crager  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  take 
over  the  business  of  the  firm  of  the  same  name.  The 
company  manufactures  ornamental  wire  and  iron  work. 
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The    Machiimery    Markets 


With  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  extensive  inventory  work  in  most  manufacturing  plants,  a  better  inquiry 
for  equipment  has  developed  in  the  machinery  trade.  The  automobile  shows  in  New  York  are  bringing  some 
business  into  that  market,  and  there  are  some  good  lists  out  in  New  England  that  give  promise  of  immediate 
orders.  In  Pittsburgh  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  machinery  used  by  public  service  corporations,  and 
there  is  a  good  inquiry  for  electric  equipment  in  the  Cleveland  market.  Rather  quiet  conditions  prevail  in  Clr- 
einnati  where  inventory  work  is  still  affecting  trade.  In  the  South  municipal  contracts  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  machinery  dealers.  A  few  railroad  inquiries  have  come  out  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  indications 
there  are  that  the  carrying  companies  will  be  obliged  to  buy  soon,  as  their  motive  power  is  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. Milwaukee  dealers  are  delivering  equipment  against  orders  placed  some  time  ago,  for  a  number  of  plants 
now  under  construction  and  additional  buying  is  expected  on  these  accounts. 


New  York 

New  Tokk,  January  11,  1911. 
The  automobile  show  season  is  on  in  New  York  and 
many  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  other  metal  work- 
ing machinery,  in  addition  to  makers  of  drop  forgings  and 
automobile  parts,  are  visiting  the  city.  This  has  brought 
some  business  into  the  New  York  market,  as  many  of  them 
have  taken  occasion  to  call  on  the  trade  here,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fair  orders  have  been  placed  for  machinery.  The 
automobile  people  are  also  buying  a  machine  here  and  there 
for  replacement,  and  there  has  been  more  selling  from  stock 
by  New  York  houses  during  the  last  week  than  at  any  time 
during  the  last  two  months.  Inquiries  from  other  sources 
are  not  large,  however,  and  so  on  the  whole  trading  was  not 
particularly  good  during  the  week.  Most  of  the  inventory 
work  in  manufacturing  plants  in  this  district  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  consequently  a  better  demand  for  equipment  is 
expected  to  develop  within  a  short  time.  The  railroads  are 
buying  very  sparingly,  picking  up  only  an  occasional  tool 
for  replacement.  Business  in  the  heavy  power  equipment 
line  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  some  price  cutting  in  that  field  of  late  by  engine  manu- 
facturers who  took  orders  at  a  minimum  of  profit  with  a 
view  to  keeping  their  plants  busy. 

The  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  Company,  10  Bridge 
street,  New  York,  has  been  awarded  a  general  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  extension  to  the  plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mtg.  Company  at  Orange  and 
Plane  streets,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  extension  will  consist  of 
two  L's,  each  75  x  100  ft.,  and  five  stories.  An  addition 
will  also  be  made  to  the  present  power  house,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  space  in  the  new  structures  will  be  devoted  to 
warehouse  purposes. 

The  Cockbum  Company,  Monmouth  and  Twelfth  streets, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $.50,000.  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Cockburn  Barrow  &  Machine  Company,  manufacturer  of  con- 
tractors' machinery,  with  a  plant  at  the  address  given  above. 
J.  S.  Harris  is  president  of  the  new  company. 

Bids  will  be  opened  January  18  by  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of  the  city  of  New  York 
at  its  offices,  13  Park  row,  for  furnishing  portable  engine 
driven  air  compressors  and  centrifugal  pumping  units. 
Forms  for  making  estimates  can  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  the  department. 

The  car  and  locomotive  repair  shops  to  be  built  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  at  North  Albany  will  com- 
prise a  locomotive  repair  shop  275  x  300  ft,  a  blacksmith 
shop  100  X  300  ft.,  a  boiler  and  tank  shop,  woodworking 
shop,  car  repair  shop,  testing  laboratory,  a  35-stall  round- 
house, a  general  storehouse  and  an  administrative  building. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  is  about  $2,000,000. 
The  Buffalo  Receptacle  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  has 
purchased  a  factory  at  1490-1494  Jefferson  street  and  will 
equip  it  for  the  manufacture  of  refuse  receptacles,  garbage 
cans  and  other  sheet  metal  specialties.  Guslave  Steinwach, 
manager,  1047  Genesee  street. 

The  Federal  Motor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  having 
a  factory  building  erected  at  Main  and  Northampton  streets, 
four  stories,  steel  frame  and  brick,  with  63,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  wltich  it  will  equip  for  the  construction  of  motor 
trucks  and  commercial  vehicles.  E.  E.  Denniston  is  mana- 
ger, 1S4  West  Mohawk  street. 

The  Cartridge  Carbon  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  carbon  paper,  typewriter  ribbons,  &c. 
The  incorporators  are  E.  Bostwick,  J.  C.  Stoll  and  F.  B. 
Bishop,  all  of  Rochester. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  III.,  January  10,  1911. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  get  a  definite  line  on  machine  tool 
business  for  1911,  as  buyers  are  not  all  through  checking 
their  inventories  and  January  business  has  hardly  begun. 
The  inquiries  pending  would  make  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness if  the  parties  figuring  on  new  tools  go  ahead  and  close. 
A  few  of  the  large  dealers  have  inquiries  from  railroads 
which  are  of  an  encouraging  character.  The  motive  power 
of  Western  railroads  is  generally  in  such  bad  condition  that 
machinery  men  cannot  give  up  hopes  of  a  buying  movement 
by  the  railroads  which  would  prove  an  important  factor  in 
the  market.  The  railroads,  however,  have  disappointed  all 
the  prophets  and  no  one  knows  how  much  longer  they  may 
be  able  to  go  with  leaky  and  crippled  engines  and  patched 
up  ears.  The  car  shops  of  the  average  railroad  would  fur- 
nish material  for  an  embarrassing  discussion,  on  account  of 
their  lack  of  modem  tools  and  labor  saving  equipment,  as 
many  of  them  are  still  running  with  the  equipment  they 
bought  30  or  40  years  ago,  when  the  shops  were  built. 

A  more  encouraging  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  amount 
of  inquiry  from  metal  working  manufacturers.  Buyers  of 
this  class  have  been  going  slow  for  the  past  year,  and  their 
needs  in  the  way  of  new  tools  have  been  accumulating. 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  city  of  Chicago, 
.January  19,  1911,  at  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  office. 
City  Hall  Building,  for  furnishing  and  installing  in  place 
two  20,000,000-gal.  centrifugal  pumps  and  two  1000-hp. 
synchronous  motors,  together  with  piping,  wiring,  switch- 
board and  other  appurtenances,  at  the  Twenty-second  street 
pumping  station. 

The  Ferguson  &  Lange  Foundry  Company,  Chicago,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Roth  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $24,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Crown  Electrical  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Charles,  111., 
has  about  completed  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  foun- 
dry, for  which  the  necessary  equipment  has  been  purchased. 

The  Peoria  Metal  Culvert  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  has  erected 
a  new  factory  building  and  has  its  equipment  installed  ready 
for  operation. 

The  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  Company,  Harvard,  III.,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Star  line  of  hay  tools,  tank  heaters,  band 
sleds,  door  hangers,  &c.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  new 
factory,  plans  for  which  have  not  been  worked  out. 

The  Ville  Engineering  Company,  Moline,  III.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Willard  L.  Ville,  Lawson  M.  Fuller  and  Otis 
E.  Mansur.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  motors,  engines,  automobiles,  &c. 

The  German-American  Portland  Cement  Company,  La 
Salle,  111.,  has  plans  in  progress  and  will  probably  start  work 
early  in  the  spring  on  a  new  cement  plant  to  be  erected  at 
a  probable  cost  of  $750,000. 

A.  H.  Loeb,  Chicago,  vice-president  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
is  having  plans  prepared  by  Jenney,  Mundie  &  Jensen,  171 
La  Salle  street,  for  a  five-story  manufacturing  building 
which  has  been  leased  to  the  Troy  Laundry  Machine  Com- 
pany. 


Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBUKGH,  Pa.,  January  10,  1911. 
With  the  opening  of  the  new  ,vear  a  decidedly  hopeful 
feeling  prevails  here.  So  much  of  the  machinery  used  by 
public  service  corporations  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  is  man- 
ufactured in  this  district,  that  the  situation  has  always  been 
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very  materially  affected  by  the  market  for  securities,  and  in 
this  respect  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  are  most 
encouraging. 

Many  extensions  and  plant  improvements  that  are  known 
to  have  been  under  consideration  for  the  past  few  months 
will  also  be  definitely  determined  upon  this  month,  at  the  va- 
rious directors'  meetings  to  be  held,  and  orders  for  equip- 
ment will  follow.  For  some  of  these  enterprises  the  selection 
of  the  apparatus  needed  has,  however,  already  been  made, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  official  authority  for  its  purchase. 

While  no  official  announcement  on  the  subject  has  been 
made,  and  the  work  will  in  each  instance  be  taken  up  as  a 
separate  local  development,  it  is  known  here  that  the  West 
Penn  Electric  Company,  whose  operating  offices  are  at  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.,  has  outlined  extensive  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  be  mada  to  its  various  generating  and  distribution 
systems  during  the  coming  year.  These  cover  an  area  much 
greater  than  that  served  by  any  other  industrial  power  and 
lighting  company  in  the  world,  and  through  its  efforts  the 
use  of  electric  motors  for  driving  machinery  is  being  widely 
extended  in  the  districts  traversed  by  its  lines.  The  commu- 
nities served  include  Connellsville,  Scottdale,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Greensburg,  Vanderbilt,  Jeanette,  Manor,  Uniontown, 
Brownsville,  West  Brownsville,  Charleroi,  Lucyville,  Bridge- 
port, Donora,  Coal  Center,  Derry,  California,  Everson,  Ros- 
coe,  Dawson,  Elizabeth,  West  Elizabeth,  Fairchance,  Fayette, 
Latrobe,  Monongahela.  Monessen,  New  Haven,  New  Salem, 
Masontown,  Finleyville,  Xoungwood,  Youngstown,  Stock- 
dale,  Speers,  Allenport,  McMahon,  Allen,  Belle  Vernon.  Car- 
roll. Courtney,  Dravosbnrg,  EIco,  Greenville,  Irwin,  Smith- 
field,  West  Newton  and  Pittsburgh  itself,  as  well  as  towns 
adjacent  and  a  number  of  street  railway  systems.  The  com- 
pany's general  offices  are  in  the  Bank  for  Savings  Building 
in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Baldwin  Tool  Works  is  preparing  to  remove  from 
Columbus.  Ohio,  to  the  new  plant  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
which  will  give  it  manufacturing  facilities  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  heretofore  available.  The  company  has 
recently  taken  out  a  new  charter,  with  capital  stock  of 
?300,000. 

There  appears  to  be  no  truth  in  the  statement  recently 
given  currency  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
will  proceed  with  plans  for  new  repair  shop  facilities  at 
Brooklyn,  W.  Va.,  in  the  near  future.  The  improvement  is, 
however,  needed  and  will  probably  be  taken  up  as  early  as 
practicable. 

A  compressor  plant  and  distribution  system  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Tri-County  Natural  Gas  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, of  which  J.  C.  McDowell  is  general  manager.  The 
company  is  reported  to  be  incorporated  for  $1,200,000,  and 
bonds  for  $600,000  will  be  sold  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment. 

With  the  present  ratio  of  gain  in  the  demand  for  the 
reinforcing  frames  of  which  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  makes  a  specialty,  increased  shop  fa- 
cilities, including  the  electric  plant  for  welding  these  frames, 
will  need  to  be  provided  during  the  year. 

The  Backus  Novelty  Works,  Pittsburgh,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  the  construction  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Smethport  in  McKean  County,  Pa. 

Bids  have  just  been  taken  by  the  Orenstein-Arthur  Kop- 
pel  Company  on  the  new  buildings  for  its  works  at  Koppel, 
Pa.,  including  a  wood-working  shop  .50  x  100  ft.,  machine 
shop  75  X  75  ft.,  erection  shop  50  x  220  ft.,  and  heavy  car 
shop  75  X  140  ft.  There  will  ako  be  an  outside  crane  run- 
way 40  X  275  ft.  and  a  separate  power  plant.  The  com- 
pany's chief  engineer,  whose  office  is  in  the  Machesney 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  construction, 
assisted  by  F.  G.  Rose,  consulting  engineer. 

All  of  the  electrical  machinery  and  auxiliary  apparatus 
for  the  18.000  kw.  power  development  of  the  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee Power  Company  at  Parksville.  Tenn.,  will  be  fur- 
nished from  the  shops  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Agitation  for  a  municipal  electric  plant  has  been  started 
here,  and  its  adherents  expect  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue  by  spring.  Should  such  a  plant  be  constructed,  the  city 
will  need  to  purcha.se  a  very  extensive  line  of  equipment  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service.  No  decisive  action  is, 
however,  likely  to  be  taken  during  the  present  year. 

The  Commercial  Water  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  is 
preparing  to  build  a  dam  across  Dry  Run  and  construct  a 
pumping  station  for  distributing  the  water  thus  impounded. 
A  hydro-electric  development  may  also  result,  although  the 
city  is  at  present  supplied  by  the  Valley  Electric  Company 
of  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

The  Climax  Mfg.  Company,  Corry,  Pa.,  which  builds  an 
improved  type  of  geared  locomotives  for  industrial  service, 
has  experienced  a  good  demand  the  past  year  from  logging 
roads,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  district,  as  its 
m.achines  are  especially  adapted  to  steep  grades,  sharp  curves 


and  uneven  road  beds.  It  is  stated  locally,  although  without 
direct  confirmation,  that  a  larger  output  will  be  provided  for 
in  1911. 

Work  has  been  started  at  Youngstown.  Ohio,  on  a  shop 
of  moderate  capacity  for  the  Youngstown  Bronze  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  J.  F.  Johnson  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  power  plant  on  a  tract  of 
timber  which  it  owns. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  January  10,  1911. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  was  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  fresh  orders.  Merchants  generally  report  business 
quiet,  a  few  scattering  orders  for  small  tools  making  up  the 
bulk  of  that  placed.  While  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
prospective  business,  little  has  been  under  immediate  negotia- 
tion. There  has  been  no  further  inquiry  from  railroad  com- 
panies, and  a  canvass  of  the  buyers  by  the  trade  fails  to 
bring  out  any  definite  information  as  to  when  business  be- 
yond current  demand  for  an  occasional  tool  or  a  few  tools 
for  replacement  purposes  will  develop.  The  larger  industrial 
concerns  do  not  promise  any  early  buying  of  consequence,  as 
in  nearly  all  cases  present  equipment  is  not  fully  employed. 
Manufacturers  continue  to  report  business  as  irregular  and 
maintain  operations  at  an  unchanged  basis.  Makers  of  spe- 
cial equipment  are,  as  a  rule,  more  actively  engaged  than 
those  who  are  manufacturing  the  standard  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  second-hand  machine  tool  trade  continues  irregular 
and  inclined  toward  quietness.  Little  new  business  is  com- 
ing to  the  builders  of  engines,  although  those  making  equip- 
ment of  the  heavier  type  are  somewhat  better  engaged. 
While  there  has  been  a  shade  better  demand  for  steel  cast- 
ings, gray  iron  foundries,  particularly  those  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  machinery  castings,  are  not  so  actively  engaged. 

An  application  for  a  charter  has  been  made  under  Penn- 
sylvania laws  by  George  B.  Atlee,  Mayer  Schamberg,  Morris 
Ebert,  W.  L.  Allen,  Wilson  Woelpper  and  others  for  a  cor- 
poration to  be  known  as  the  Northeastern  Street  Railway 
Company  to  construct  an  electric  street  railroad  from 
Frankford  avenue  and  Bridge  street,  in  Frankford,  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  county  line  or  Poquessing  Creek,  passing 
through  Bustleton,  Sommerton  and  Byberry.  The  formal 
application  will  be  made  January  27. 

The  Weimer  Machine  Works  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  re- 
ports a  very  satisfactory  growth  in  business  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Several  large  contracts 
in  connection  with  water  works  equipment,  which  will  take 
practically  12  months  to  complete,  as  well  as  numerous 
orders  for  cinder  cars  and  blast  furnace  work,  are  on  the 
books,  and  general  business  has  been  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  fair  volume. 

The  Cook  Linoleum  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,000,000,  and  plans  to  erect  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  linoleum,  rubber  and  other  goods.  Detailed 
information  is  not  available  at  this  time. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway,  W.  Hunter,  chief 
engineer,  will  take  bids  January  17,  under  contract  No.  49, 
for  rails  for  permanent  tracks  between  Seventeenth  street 
and  Indiana  avenue  and  its  Port  Richmond  branch ;  under 
contract  No.  50,  for  special  equipment  in  connection  with  it ; 
under  contract  No.  53,  bids  for  platforms  and  bridges  over 
Percy  street.  Powers,  Weightman  &  Rosengarten  Company, 
and  contract  No.  54,  coal  pockets.  Powers,  Weightman  & 
Rosengarten  Company,  will  also  be  taken.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications for  these  requirements,  which  are  in  connection 
with  the  company's  new  elevated  road  on  Ninth  street,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer,  520  Reading 
Terminal. 

While  the  Light  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Company,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  has  plans  and  specifications  completed  for  extensive 
modern  additions  to  its  foundry  department,  actual  work  on 
the  improvement  has  been  temporarily  held  up.  In  1910 
business  in  the  aggregate  showed  a  material  increase  over 
that  of  1909,  even  though  the  demand  decreased  sharply 
toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Baltimore  Siegwart  Beam  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  having  plans  prepared  by  J.  E.  Laferty,  in  that  city,  for 
a  steel  and  corrugated  iron  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
Curtis  Bay  district,  Baltimore,  on  a  portion  of  a  6%-acre 
plot  leased  from  the  city,  which  will  be  equipped  for  the 
manufacture  of  Siegwart  beams  and  patented  concrete  prod- 
ucts. The  president  of  the  company  is  Daniel  A.  Leonard, 
Builders'  Exchange  Building,  Baltimore :  trea-surer.  Victor 
C.  Bloede ;   secretary,   S.  A.  Brooke,  who  together  with   S. 
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Franklin  Bennett  and  F.  M.  Barrett  constitute  the  Board 
of  Directors.  It  is  expected  that  contracts  for  the  new 
plant  will  be  let  at  an  early  date. 

Considerable  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  in 
prospect.  Already  bids  are  being  asked  for  the  superstruc- 
ture of  Vine  street  pier.  Plans  for  a  new  pier  at  Dock 
street  have  been  completed,  while  tentative  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  new  pier  at  Allegheny  avenue.  Both  these 
projects  will  have  to  await  an  appropriation  by  City  Coun- 
cils, however,  before  the  work  can  be  done.  A  municipal 
dredging  plant  has  been  acquired  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
increased  in  efficiency. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  was  successful  last  week 
in  taking  two  very  satisfactory  orders,  as  well  as  several 
smaller  ones  for  various  types  of  locomotives.  The  most 
important  contract  was  for  196  engines,  for  the  Harriman 
lines,  while  one  for  22  freight  engines  for  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Shawmut  Railway  was  also  closed.  These  orders,  deliveries 
on  which  extend  through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  will  en- 
able the  Baldwin  Works  to  maintain  about  the  present  rate 
of  activity,  which  is  considerably  below  normal,  during  that 
period,  although  other  moderate  orders  in  sight  are  expected 
and,  if  received,  will  increase  the  productive  rate.  Many 
departments  of  the  plant  are  operating  on  single  turn,  and 
in  some  short  time  has  been  in  force. 

The  Keystone  Multiple  Parts  Company  is  removing  its 
plant  from  314  North  Seventeenth  street  to  1516  South 
Ninth  street,  where  materially  increased  facilities  are  avail- 
able. It  will  install  several  new  machine  tools  and  expects 
to  be  in  full  operation  at  the  new  plant  by  February  1. 

The  Jacobs-Schupert  United  States  Fire  Box  Company, 
Goatesville,  Pa.,  has  applied  for  a  charter  under  Pennsyl- 
vania laws.  Those  interested  are  A.  F.  Huston,  Charles  L. 
Huston  and  Joseph  Humpton  of  the  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  together  with  a  number  of  officials  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railroad.  The  company  controls 
the  patents  and  has  erected  and  equipped  a  plant  at  Coates- 
ville  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Jacobs-Schupert  fire  boxes 
for  locomotives,  invented  by  Henry  W.  Jacobs,  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
and  Frank  W.  Schupert. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  10,  1911. 

Many  firms  have  not  yet  finished  taking  inventories  and 
an  accurate  statement  as  to  last  year's  business,  including  all 
machinery  manufacturers  in  this  section,  is  not  yet  available. 
While  the  latter  part  of  1910  was  somewhat  disappointing 
to  the  machine  tool  builders,  present  indications  are  that 
business  this  spring  will  be  excellent.  Deferred  action  on 
the  railroad  rate  question  has  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  effect, 
and  no  matter  which  way  the  question  is  settled  when  the 
final  decision  is  made  it  will  show  the  railroad  interests  ex- 
actly where  they  stand  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  the  sus- 
pense that  is  blamed  for  holding  up  railroad  orders. 

Dealers  in  machinery  supplies  experienced  quite  a  letup 
in  business  during  the  holiday  season  and  the  past  few  days 
do  not  show  much  improvement. 

It  is  stated  that  two  or  three  local  foundries  have  made 
contracts  on  castings  lately  that  will  help  them  out  con- 
siderably. At  least  two  of  these  contracts  were  taken  away 
from  outside  foundries.  No  general  active  movement  is 
looked  for  just  at  the  moment,  but  in  almost  every  line  there 
h^  been  an  increase  noted  in  inquiries  being  received. 

A  good  sized  tonnage  of  structural  steel  and  other  ma- 
terial will  be  required  for  building  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Hyde  Park  branch,  Cincinnati,  bids  for  which  will  be 
opened  January  19.  C.  L.  Stanley,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Public  Library  Building,  Cincinnati,  will  furnish 
all  details  wanted. 

The  Factory  Power  Company,  Oakley,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently made  additions  to  its  power  plant,  consisting  of  a 
600-hp.  Sterling  water  tube  boiler  and  a  600-kw.  generator 
direct  connected  to  a  Ball  &  Wood  cross  compound  engine. 

The  Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Oakley,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently shipped  one  of  its  new  10-ft.  boring  mills  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  its  Gary,  Ind.,  plant. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company's  Oakley  plant 
is  running  on  full  time  and  with  practically  a  full  force.  It 
recently  received  some  nice  export  orders. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  have  leased  the  six-story  build- 
ing at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Eighth  streets,  Cincinnati,  and 
will  move  from  their  present  location,  137  West  Fourth 
street,  some  time  during  January. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eureka  Foundry  Company, 
Cincinnati,  was  held  January  2,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  William  H.  Merten ;  vice-president, 


Oscar  Reimert ;  secretary,  Emmet  H.  Daugherty,  and  treas- 
urer, Oscar  Reimert. 

The  Triumph  Electric  &  Ice  Machine  Company,  Oakley 
suburb,  reports  business  on  the  increase.  Most  of  its  orders 
are  coming  from  the  general  trade,  but  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  large  municipal  lighting  plants  planned  for 
the  present  year. 

Daniel  Wright  of  the  Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  sensitive  drills,  was  in 
Cincinnati  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
city's  manufacturing  advantages.  The  company  has  tenta- 
tive plans  under  way  for  moving  its  Hartford  plant,  and  it 
now  seems  probable  that  if  this  action  is  taken  Cinciimati 
will  be  the  favored  point. 

Subject  to  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  the  Kenton  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  Kenton,  Ohio,  will  build  a  new  plant 
that  will  cost  about  $60,000.  No  plans  have  as  yet  been 
made  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  the  Ferndale  Coal  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  with  $100,- 
000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  Clyde  E.  Hutchin- 
son, C.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  C.  Currey,  J.  C.  Wolfe  and  M.  M. 
Abbott,   all  of   Fairmont. 

The  extensive  additions  to  the  power  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  are  nearly  completed.  A  new  heating 
plant  is  also  being  installed. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  10,  1911. 

Many  manufacturers  will  not  finish  their  inventories 
until  the  end  of  this  week  and  until  these  are  out  of  the 
way  they  are  giving  machine  tool  purchases  no  consideration. 
Two  or  three  orders  for  fairly  good  lots  of  tools  that  had 
been  pending  for  some  time  were  placed  during  the  week, 
but  with  these  exceptions  little  business  was  done.  Com- 
panies operating  manufacturing  plants  in  most  cases  hold 
their  annual  meetings  during  the  first  half  of  January,  and 
at  these  meetings  plans  for  plant  extensions  and  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  equipment  are  generally  discussed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  directors.  Considerable  business  is  now 
pending,  inquiries  being  sent  out  in  December  in  anticipation 
of  action  at  the  annual  meetings  authorizing  the  purchase. 

Inquiries  for  electrical  equipment  in  small  and  medium 
sized  units  have  improved  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  the 
outlook  for  this  line  of  equipment  is  quite  promising.  A 
large  amount  of  building  work  is  in  prospect  this  year  in 
this  and  other  northern  Ohio  cities,  which  indicates  an  active 
demand  for  power  equipment  for  buildings.  Mining  machin- 
ery is  quiet.  There  is  some  inquiry  for  water  wheels. 
Makers  of  agricultural  implements  in  this  territory  gen- 
erally report  a  record  breaking  year  in  the  volume  of  their 
business  during  1910,  and  orders  for  1911  are  so  far  very 
satisfactory.  The  inactivity  of  the  railroads  is  responsible 
for  a  light  demand  for  locomotive  cranes  and  steam  shovels, 
but  the  early  spring  is  expected  to  bring  an  improvement  in 
orders  for  this  class  of  equipment. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  re- 
ports the  receipt  of  a  number  of  orders  recently,  among  them 
the  following :  A  steam  operated  coal  car  dumper,  with  mule 
haulage  system  and  sprinkling  device,  for  the  new  Erie  Rail- 
road dock  in  Cleveland ;  a  wheel  blank  manipulator  for  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company ;  an  electric  traveling  scale  car  for 
the  Columbia  Chemical  Company,  Barberton,  Ohio ;  a  two- 
compartment  steel  head  frame,  90  ft.  high,  with  cages,  skips, 
sheaves,  &c.,  for  Campania  Minera  d'Penoles.  Makina,  Mex- 
ico ;  two  electric  hoists  with  steam  shell  drums  for  Minas  del 
Tago,  Rasario,  Mexico. 

The  Forest  City  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  four-story  brick  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing plant  to  be  erected  at  Clark  avenue  and  West  Fortieth 
street.  Cleveland,  by  the  Schultz-Ruck-Delfs  Shoe  Company. 
A  60-hp.  gas  engine  will  be  bought  and  probably  a  generator 
for  a  lighting  plant. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Power  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  This 
company  will  build  the  new  power  house  to  be  erected  near 
Akron  for  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company. 
Engineers  are  now  working  on  plans  for  the  new  plant. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Company,  Canton.  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  building  site  in  that  city  along  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  tracks,  north  of  the  workhouse,  and  will  shortly  begin 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  The  company  makes  ornamental 
metal  lamp  posts  and  metal  columns. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  enlarge 
its  reclaiming  plant  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  by  the  erection  of 
a  three-story  building.  It  is  also  announced  that  the  com- 
pany will  erect  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the  spring.     At  a 
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recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  capital  stock  was  in- 

j  creased  from  $10,000  to  $1,000,000. 

j  The  Irwin-Boothe  Cordage  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  James 
W.  Irwin  and  others,  to  handle  cordage,  cables,  tools  and 
other  equipment  used  in  the  drilling  of  gas  and  oil  wells. 

I  The  Kinsey  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  completed 
its  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  parts,  which 
was  thrown  open  for  a  public  inspection  January  4.  The 
main  building  is  three  stories  and  105  x  286  ft.     Adjoining 

,   this  is  an  L  65  X  75  ft.,  four  stories  and  basement. 


New  England 

Boston,  SIass.,  January  10,  1911. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  machinery 
market.  Store  trade  is  a  trifle  stronger,  but  general  busi- 
ness has  not  increased.  Contracts  have  not  been  placed  on 
the  several  lists  of  tools  which  have  been  given  the  dealers. 
The  latest,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that  of  the 
Lamson  Consolidated  Store  Service  Company,  Boston,  for 
its  shops  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  totals  some  $20,000  worth 
of  machinery.  The  General  Electric  Company's  plants  at 
Lynn  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  are  running  at  about  normal 
capacity.  An  exceptional  department  is  the  steam  turbine 
shop  at  Lynn,  which  is  very  busy.  Undoubtedly  an  immedi- 
ate increase  in  production  will  be  experienced  at  both  these 
works,  the  present  condition  being  influenced  largely  by  the 
taking  of  inventory.  Current  rumor  has  it  that  a  large 
machinery  manufacturing  house  will  replace  large  works 
located  near  Boston  by  an  entirely  new  plant,  which  will 
require  a  long  list  of  new  equipment.  The  tool  steel  trade 
reflects  the  general  trend  of  business,  but  the  dealers  in 
foreign  steels  are  placing  orders  freely,  in  the  belief  that 
the  spring  business  will  be  a  good  one. 

The  Vanadium  Metals  Company,  East  Braintree,  Mass., 
will  erect  a  foundry  at  Groton,  Conn.,  63  x  227  ft.,  of  brick 
and  steel.  The  company  states  that  it  will  be  in  the  market 
for  machinery  and  other  equipment  later,  but  has  reached  no 
decision  as  yet.  The  products  are  Victor  vanadium  bronze, 
brass,  aluminum,  noncorrosive  silver  metal  and  antifriction 
metal. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will  add  to  its  works  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  general  storage  and  ofiice  building,  200  x 
500  ft.,  and  four  stories.  A  building  for  the  motor  testing 
department  is  under  construction,  connecting  buildings  26 
and  28.  The  new  punch  and  press  building  is  completed  and 
is  now  being  occupied. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  have  ap- 
propriated $190,(X)0  for  immediate  use  in  strengthening  the 
bridges  between  Wells  River  and  Newport.  Vt.,  and  .$80,000 
for  a  steel  bridge  at  Bath.  N.  H. 

The  business  of  the  Bay  State  Brass  Company.  Hayden- 
ville.  Mass..  manufacturer  of  brass  fittings,  will  resume  im- 
mediately, under  the  management  of  S.  S.  Cassard,  who  has 
represented  creditors  during  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
The  property  was  sold  at  auction  last  week,  going  as  a  unit 
to  H.  J.  B.  Willis,  Nassau  Bank.  New  York,  for  some  of 
the  creditors. 

The  Bridgeport  Wire  Goods  Company,  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
is  completing  a  new  factory  at  Port  Chester,  consisting  of 
a  one-story  building,  32  x  95  ft.  The  equipment  has  been 
purchased. 

The  M.  B.  Schenck  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  has  made 
a  large  increase  in  capital  stock,  and  has  tentative  plans  for 
extending  its  product. 

The  Steel  &  .Johnson  Mfg.  Company.  Waterbury.  Conn., 
brass  manufacturer,  will  erect  a  four-story  building  as  an 
addition  to  its  works,  43  x  134  ft.,  with  elevator  and  stair 
tower.  It  will  be  of  factory  construction,  and  will  connect 
with  present  buildings. 

The  Solderene  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Boston  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  to  manu- 
facture Solderene,  a  combination  of  solder  and  flux.  The 
business  was  foi-merly  carried  on  under  a  different  manage- 
ment by  a  company  of  the  same  name  which  has  gone  out 
of  €xi.stence.  The  new  corporation  is  distinct  from  the  old. 
The  factory  will  be  located  in  Boston.  The  incorporators 
are  Walter  R.  Dame,  Henry  R.  Luther,  John  W.  Ogden  and 
Alfred  R.  Hussey.     Mr.  Ogden's  address  is  Maiden,  Mass. 

Workman  &  Newman,  53  Clifford  street.  Providence,  R. 
I.,  have  purchased  land  at  Chestnut  and  Bassett  streets,  and 
have  general  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building. 

The  Archibald-Guilford  Wheel  Company,  Guilford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  truck  and  heavy  wagon  wheels,  largely  for 
the  export  trade,  has  been  chartered  in  Connecticut,  with 
capital  stock  of  $30,000.  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Guilford  Wheel  Company.     While  distinct  from  the  Archi- 


bald Wheel  Company,  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  the 
stockholders  are  the  same.  Ralph  O.  Wells,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  the  president ;  Warren  Motley,  Nahant,  Mass.,  secretary ; 
C.  E.  Hull,  Guilford,  treasurer.  While  no  increase  in  cap- 
ital stock  has  been  made,  the  company  expects  to  work  at 
an  increased  capacity. 

The  National  Perforating  Machine  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  purchased  the  Goodman  factory,  167  Hap- 
sood  street,  Athol,  Mass.,  and  will  remove  its  business  there. 
The  company  will  manufacture  a  rotary  perforating  machine, 
a  cut  surfacer  for  surfacing  the  back  of  electric  plates ;  a 
type  high  gauge  for  measuring  the  exact  bight  of  electro 
plates ;  a  proof  press ;  a  roll  and  bag  press  for  printing  roll 
paper  and  bags,  and  an  automatic  feed  cylinder  job  press. 
The  line  will  be  developed  gradually  into  a  complete  outfit 
of  printer  machinery. 

The  Lamson  Consolidated  Store  Service  Company,  161 
Devonshire  street,  Boston,  has  out  a  considerable  list  of 
machine  tools  for  the  works  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  including 
milling  machines,  engine  lathes,  planer  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  tools. 

The  Bradley  Car  Works.  Worcester,  Mass.,  builder  of 
passenger  and  street  railway  cars,  is  building  an  addition 
to  its  new  plant,  90  x  200  ft.,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
bench  department  of  the  street  railway  work. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Beverly,  Mass., 
has  formally  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Bresnahan  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.  This  action  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  purchase  by  the  Beverly  company  of  the 
Wonder  Worker  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  The  company's 
business  will  be  concentrated  at  Beverly. 

The  Domestic  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  opened  a  factory  at  28  Cherry  street.  The  cleaner 
is  of  the  portable  type. 

The  Providence  &  Fall  River  Street  Railway  Company 
and  the  Newport  &  Providence  Railway  Company  have  ef- 
fected an  alliance,  for  the  building  of  seven  miles  of  new 
railway  which  will  perfect  a  new  rail  route  between  Provi- 
dence and  Newport,  R.  I.  The  work  will  be  done  in  the 
spring,  if  the  necessary  permission  can  be  obtained  from  the 
towns  interested. 

A  syndicate,  headed  by  Charles  F.  Prichard,  general 
manager  of  the  Lynn  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  plans  for  a  large  cold  storage  warehouse  to  be  located  in 
that  city.     It  will  be  a  brick  and  steel  structure. 


Detroit 

Detboit,   Mich.,  January  10,   1911. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  this  month  a  lively  trade  seems 
practically  certain  to  come  out,  as  heavy  buying  will  be 
necessitated  by  the  projects  now  under  way  which  have  not 
hitherto  reached  the  stage  where  purchases  of  equipment 
were  imperative.  The  demand  for  special  tools  for  early 
spring  delivery  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  midwinter 
trade,  and  in  this  line  the  manufacturers  of  automobile  parts 
promise  to  be  among  the  best  customers  of  local  houses. 
The  growing  use  of  hard,  tough  alloy  steels  and  improve- 
ments made  in  the  higher  grades  of  tool  steels  have  caused 
a  variation  in  the  demand  from  this  source,  as  compared 
witb  previous  seasons,  and  the  increasing  use  of  automatic 
or  semi-automatic  machinery  for  specialized  work  also  has 
an  important  influence  upon  equipment  details. 

The  foundry  trade  shows  signs  of  becoming  exceedingly 
brisk  within  the  next  few  months.  Makers  of  brass,  bronze 
.nnd  aluminum  castings  are  alread.v  very  busy,  and  crucible 
steel  foundries  have  been  pretty  well  filled  lately.  In  the 
heavier  lines  of  iron  and  steel  work  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter season  closed  dull,  as  usual,  but  prospects  are  good. 

Bids  on  the  construction  and  machinery  equipment  of  the 
two-story  addition  to  be  made  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Fiber  &  Paper  Company,  Detroit,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $250,000,  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  as 
the  plans  ordered  prepared  by  Albert  Danielson.  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  are  now  nearly  ready.  Electric  power  and  lighting 
will  be  used  throughout  and  the  layout  will  be  thoroughly 
modern   in   every   respect. 

The  general  construction  and  steam  heating  contracts 
have  been  let  by  the  Pontiac  Motor  Cycle  Company  for  its 
new  manufacturing  plant  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Central  Boiler  &  Supply  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  h.Tving  plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  its  manu- 
facturing plant. 

The  Marine  Boiler  Works,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  add  exten- 
sively to  its  plant  and  provide  equipment  for  operating  on  a 
considerably   larger  scale.      This   is   in   consequence   of   the 
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decision  recently  reached  to  build  stationary  boilers  as  well 
as  those  of  the  marine  type. 

To  provide  for  the  increase  in  its  business  and  shop 
facilities  the  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Company  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  additions  recently  made  to 
the  pumping  equipment  of  the  municipal  water  works  sys- 
tem, it  is  estimated  by  the  Water  Board  of  Detroit  that 
further  extensions,  to  cost  $5,000,000  are  necessary  in  pro- 
viding for  both  present  requirements  and  the  city's  natural 
growth  during  the  next  few  years.  Authority  for  a  bond 
issue  to  raise  that  sum  will  be  asked  for  from  the  legisla- 
ture, with  the  understanding  that  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended only  as  needed. 

The  four-story  factory  to  be  erected  by  the  Continental 
Motor  Mfg.  Company,  at  Muskegon.  Mich.,  will  cover  an 
area  70  x  100  ft.,  and  bids  on  its  construction  will  probably 
be  taken  this  month.  The  preparation  of  plans  was  in- 
trusted to  Robinson  &  Campau  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Tawas  Paper  Company,  incorporated  for  $150,000, 
has  been  organized  at  Tawas,  Mich.,  to  establish  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp. 

Authority  has  been  granted  by  Congress  to  the  city  of 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  to  erect  a  power  dam  as  part  of  the  hydro- 
electric plant  to  be  operated  by  the  municipality,  and  the 
project  will  be  pushed  to  completion. 

A  new  plant  will  be  erected  in  the  spring  at  Coldwater, 
Mich.,  by  the  Western  Reserve  Condensed  Milk  Company. 
Meanwhile  an  old  building  will  be  remodeled  and  new  power 
plant  equipment,  including  a  boiler,  engine.  &c..  installed. 
The  contract  for  the  remodeling  has  been  let  to  William 
Preston,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

It  is  reported  here  that  considerable  equipment  now  in 
service  will  be  displaced  and  new  purchased  at  various  com- 
munities in  northern  Ohio,  along  its  lines,  by  the  decision 
of  the  Western  Ohio  Railway  Company,  Lima.  Ohio,  to 
enter  the  commercial  power  field  and  sell  current  for  light- 
ing purposes  to  cities  and  villages.  JIanufacturers  of  elec- 
tric sets  and  appliances  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of. 
the  situation. 

The  Falcon  Mfg.  Company.  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  erection  of  a  modern  two-story  and  basement 
factory,  about  50  x  11.5  ft.,  the  plans  for  which  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Martin  of  that  place. 

Funds  for  the  installation  of  pumping  machinery  and  a 
high  duty  water  works  system  will  be  available  this  winter 
at  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City.  Mich.,  has  a  good  many 
orders  going  through  the  shops  at  present  and  is  putting  on 
more  men  in  the  pattern  making  department. 

C.  T.  Harvey.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  ordered  plans 
drawn  for  a  three-story  factory  building  to  be  erected  there, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  the  Wolverine  Pearl  Button  Com- 
pany. Construction  and  equipment  contracts  will  not  be 
let  for  some  weeks. 

The  Lansing  Grinding  Company.  Lansing.  Mich.,  has  a 
good  run  of  business  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year.  Fin- 
ishing crank  shafts  for  automobiles  is  a  feature  of  its  work. 

Work  is  .starting  on  the  new  plant  to  be  built  in  Detroit 
by  the  Puritan  Machine  Company,  construction  of  which  was 
recently  contracted  for. 

A  two-story  addition,  30  x  100  ft.,  will  be  made  to  the 
pump-house  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  on  Jefferson 
avenue,  where  increased  capacity  is  needed. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  at  Holland,  Mich.,  have 
ordered  plans  drawn  for  consideration  this  month,  to  cover 
the  construction  of  a  new  pumping  plant  for  the  city  water 
system.  The  supply  is  derived  from  wells,  and  these  are 
also  to  be  increased  in  number. 

Bids  are  now  being  taken  at  Durand,  Mich.,  on  pumping 
machinery  for  the  municipality. 

The  Severence  Tank  &  Silo  Company,  Lansing,  Mich., 
is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant,  20x70  ft. 

The  Briggs  Mfg.  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  maker  of 
automobile  bodies,  trimmings  and  accessories,  is  having  plans 
prepared  for  an  addition  to  its  factory,  00  x  500  ft.,  three 
stories,  to  be  of  brick  and  mill  construction. 

The  Ignition  Starter  Company.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $.50,000  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  manufacture  an  ignition  self-starter  for  automo- 
biles and  motorboats,  and  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a 
factory  building  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Atlas  Mfg.  Company,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  manufac- 
turer of  farm  implements,  expects  to  move  its  plant  to  Eaton 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  the  near  future,  and  about  the  first  of 
February  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  36-in.  lathe  and  a  set 
of  rolls  for  rolling  roller  drums. 

The  Korf  Mfg.  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  re- 
organized and  will  build  a  new  two-story  factory  building. 
Besides  the  many  articles  now  manufactured,   the  company 


contemplates  making  a  number  of  implements  for  truck  gar- 
dening  purposes. 

The  Bates  Tractor  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  of  which  $125,000 
is  paid  in.  The  company  will  m.anufacture  a  20-hp.  engine 
designed  for  use  on  farms.  The  erection  of  a  plant  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Bridge  Mfg.  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  three-storv  factory  build- 
ing, 220  X  255  ft. 

The  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railroad  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  ore  dock  in  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  It  will  be  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  dock  and  parallel  to  it. 

The  Cadillac  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  organized  with 
$20,000  capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated  at  Cadillac, 
Mich. 

The  Crescent  Fixture  Company,  Grandville,  Mich.,  whose 
plant  burned  some  weeks  ago,  is  arranging  to  rebuild  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Spier,  Rohns  &  Gehrke,  Detroit,  will  superintend  the 
construction  of  a  new  boiler  house,  48  x  80  ft.,  two  stories, 
for  the  Stroh  Brewing  Company  of  this  city. 

The  Rapid  Motor  Company,  Pontine.  Mich.,  is  adding 
largely  to  the  force  of  men  employed  in  its  works,  including 
machinists  and  tool  makers,  assemblers,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 
heavy  production  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Company,  Detroit,  has 
the  structural  contract  for  the  new  foundry  of  the  Buhl 
Malleable  Company. 

The  Detroit  Cedar  &  Lumber  Company  has  decided  upon 
the  erection  of  a  new  timber  cutting  plant  at  DoUarville, 
Mich.,  in  addition  to  one  recently  acquired  there.  Shingle- 
making  machinery  now  in  operation  at  another  point  is 
also  to  be  removed  there  and  provision  for  an  enlarged  out- 
put made. 

The  Gendron  Wheel  Company  has  had  plans  prepared  by 
Langdon  &  Hohly,  Toledo,  for  a  new  six-story  building,  to 
be  used  principally  for  storage  purposes. 

Mitts  &  Merrill,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  are  making  a  specialty 
of  machinery  for  cutting  up  the  refuse  from  saw  mills,  so 
that  it  may  be  utilized  in  pulp  mills,  turpentine,  chemical  or 
other  by-products  plants.  For  all  of  these  purposes  there 
is  a  steadily  growing  demand. 

The  building  contracts  for  the  one-story  manufacturing 
plant.  90  X  220  ft,  to  be  erected  in  Detroit  by  the  Bower 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  have  been  let  by  Albert  Kahn, 
whose.  oSice  is  in  the  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  this  city. 

Kayser  &  Schmidt,  407  Wilkins  street,  Detroit,  are  ar- 
ranging for  the  construction  of  a  new  power  plant,  35  i 
60  ft. 

The  Michigan  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  is  adding 
to  its  force  of  men  for  sheet  metal  work,  including  die- 
makers. 

The  Bauer  Metal  Body  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  Bauer  Steel  Body  Company,  with  an  increase  in  capital 
stock  from  $20,000  to  $130,000.  The  company  is  looking 
for  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  factory  to  furnish  additional 
manufacturing  facilities.  M.  C.  Bauer,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  has  retired  from  active  connection  with  it,  al- 
though he  still  retains  an  interest. 

The  Marshall  Furnace  Company,  Marshall.  Mich.,  states 
that  the  fire  at  its  plant  was  confined  to  a  small  foundry 
building  which  it  operated  under  lease  through  the  busy 
season  and  that  its  loss  does  not  exceed  more  than  $300  or 
$400,  as  it  was  successful  in  saving  most  of  its  patterns. 
Operations  were  commenced  in  another  foundry  immediately. 


Milwaukee 

MrLWAtTKEE,  Wis..  January  9,  1911. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  machinery  market  at  present 
centers  in  plants  now  under  construction  or  recently  com- 
pleted, equipment  for  which  has  been  mainly  purchased  but 
will  be  supplemented  by  additional  apparatus  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  spring  or  as  soon  as  their  owners  feel  war- 
ranted in  making  the  necessary  expenditures.  All  buying 
during  the  fall  was,  in  these  cases,  done  on  the  basis  of 
minimum  requirements ;  hence  nearly  every  item  printed  in 
this  report  for  some  time  past,  with  many  that  are  still  to 
be  mentioned,  constitutes  a  clue  to  much  prospective  busi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  notable  power  plant  improvements  for 
industrial  establishments  is  that  of  the  Thomas  B.  Jeffrey 
Company,  Kenosha.  Wis.,  the  equipment  of  which  was  fur- 
nished mainly  by  Milwaukee  manufacturers.  It  includes 
new  boilers  with  automatic  stokers,  engine-driven  electrical 
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units  more  than  doubling  the  previous  capacity,  and  many 
additional  motors  for  operating  machinery  in  the  shops, 
which  comprise  tive  new  buildings.  A  thoroughly  modem 
coal  handling  plant  has  been  installed. 

The  new  shop  of  the  Northern  Machine  Company  at 
Thirtieth  street  and  North  avenue,  Milwaukee,  which  is 
60  X  125  ft.,  will  be  completed  early  this  year,  giving  it 
much  needed  additional  facilities. 

The  gas  engine  perfected  by  P.  J.  Holm,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  will  be  built  in  future  by  the  Western  Machine  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  December.  Operations  are  now  being 
carried  on  in  leased  quarters,  but  a  manufacturing  plant  is 
to  be  constructed  before  summer. 

The  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis., 
will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  mill,  electrically  operated, 
of  the  most  modern  type.  The  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ment is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

The  Webber  Mfg.  Company,  West  Allis,  Wis.,  will  erect 
a  building  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  tracks 
between  that  city  and  Milwaukee  and  install  planing  mill 
machinery.    No  work  is,  however,  to  be  done  until  spring. 

The  Advancement  Association  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  is  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  new  plant  of  the  Kurz-Downey  Com- 
pany, now  of  Bayfield,  Wis.,  erected  in  that  city.  This  will 
replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  November.  Better  facilities 
for  securing  material  and  shipping  the  finished  product  are 
urged  in  behalf  of  Ashland. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  here  in  the  projected 
high-pressure  fire  service  system  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  the  pumps,  engines  and  heavy  electrical  motors 
for  the  majority  of  the  systems  now  in  successful  operation 
in  the  cities  of  this  countrj',  together  with  the  control  ap- 
paratus, were  furnished  by  Wisconsin  manufacturers,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  Superior  Box  Company,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  complet- 
ing a  modern  factory  at  South  Superior,  which  later  on  will 
be  increased  in  capacity. 

Unless  suitable  arrangements  are  made  for  acquiring  the 
plant  of  the  Kaukauna  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Kaukauna,  Wis.,  the  municipality  will  build  its  own 
station,  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  having 
been  granted  at  a  special  election.  In  either  event,  consid- 
erable machinery  will  need  to  be  purchased,  as  the  present 
plant  is  far  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

The  Sheboygan  Fruit  Bos  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
which  has  just  completed  a  three-story  addition,  50  x  98  ft., 
will  provide  some  time  this  year  for  a  further  increase  in 
capacity,  having  materially  enlarged  its  working  capital. 
Wood-working  machinery  and  electric  motors  will  be  among 
future  requirements. 

The  authorities  at  Walworth,  Wis.,  have  sold  $18,000  in 
bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  projected  water  works  improve- 
ments. 

Machinery  for  a  planing  mill  will  be  installed  before 
spring  by  the  Boyd  Lumber  &  Improvement  Company,  Boyd, 
Wis. 

The  Appleton  Chair  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.,  is  order- 
ing machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the  equipment  recently 
rendered  useless  by  a  fire  in  its  old  plant.  The  new  factory 
just  completed  will  be  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  nec- 
essary tools  can  be  installed. 

The  Orlo  Power  &  Light  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated,  and  will  build  a  hydroelectric  plant.  L. 
O.  Larson  and  Anton  O.  Anderson  are  the  principal  incor- 
porators.    The  development  will  be  one  of  moderate  size. 

Most  of  the  right  of  way  has  been  secured  for  the  Mil- 
waukee-Western Electric  Railway,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Milwaukee,  and  construction  work  will  begin  in  the 
spring.    This  enterprise  has  good  financial  backing. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  of  Sydney,  Australia,  recently  spent 
some  time  at  the  Berlin  Machine  Works,  Beloit,  Wis.,  where 
an  order  was  placed  for  considerable  wood-working  machin- 
ery to  be  installed  in  one  of  his  plants  in  the  antipodes. 

The  plans  of  the  equipment  of  the  large  new  mills  to  be 
built  at  Menasha,  Wis.,  by  the  Lakeside  Paper  Company, 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  A  large  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery, including  electric  power  units,  motors,  shafting, 
&e.,  will,  however,  be  required.  For  the  principal  contracts 
there  promises  to  be  spirited  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  represented  here. 

The  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Milwaukee,  is 
putting  up  the  steel  work  for  the  new  plant  at  Detroit  to 
house  six  large  pumping  engines  for  the  municipal  water 
works  system,  with  boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment.  Three 
units,  with  a  capacity  of  90,000.000  gal.  daily,  will  be  in- 
stalled as  soon  as  the  station  is  finished. 

The  new  box  factory  of  W.  H.  Rieckhoff  &  Co.,  Superior, 
Wis.,  has  been  erected,  and  the  equipment  is  now  being 
completed.  Some  additional  machinery  will  be  provided  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  plant  at  Appleton.  Wis.,  heretofore  operated  by  Her- 


man Bach,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Knitting  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  the  leading  incorporator,  and  enlarged. 
New  machinery  is  to  be  provided. 

The  H.  A.  Stocker  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  through 
its  Milwaukee  office,  has  closed  a  contract  for  the  machine 
shop  equipment  of  the  Independent  Electric  Company  of 
that  city. 

«-•-* 

Toronto 

Toronto,  January  9,  1911. 

The  demand  is  much  less  equable  than  it  was.  Instead 
of  being  uniformly  good  for  almost  every  variety  of  plant, 
it  is  variable,  being  active  for  some  classes  of  machinery 
and  in  various  degrees  of  dullness  in  others.  Orders  for  fac- 
tory equipment  reflect  this  unevenness,  the  inference  being 
that  in  some  lines  of  manufacturing  the  starting  up  of  new 
businesses  and  the  extending  out  of  old  have  not  been  going 
on  as  before,  but  in  other  lines  of  manufacture  the  capacity 
gives  every  indication  of  further  expansion.  In  fact,  this 
seems  to  be  the  rule  in  the  manufacturing  business  generally. 
JIakers  of  agricultural  implements  appear  to  calculate  upon 
a  good  year's  trade,  for  they  are  running  their  works  to  the 
full  limit.  There  are  several  contracts  for  large  install- 
ments being  worked  upon  by  makers  of  plant,  and  others 
of  importance  are  being  figured  on.  These  relate  to  power 
plants,  pulp,  and  paper  mills,  mine  machinery,  &c.  It  is 
stated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  mining 
machinery  brought  from  England  to  the  Porcupine  gold 
district  in  northern   Ontario. 

North  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  installing  a  municipal  tele- 
phone system.  A  25-hp.  motor  generator  is  part  of  the 
system.     Exclusive  of  building,  the  plant  is  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  has  provision- 
ally passed  debenture  bylaws  to  raise  and  expend  $456,000 
on  public  works.  These  include  $107,000  for  a  bridge  over 
the  Saskatchewan  River. 

The  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  has  received  notice  from  ^^, 
the  directors  of  the  Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  that  they 
have  agreed  to  sell  their  stock  to  a  syndicate  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  Preferred  shares  at  137'^  and  common  shares 
at  162%,  and  dividend  now  declared  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  and  7  per  cent,  on  the  common.  The  sale  is  made 
subject  to  the  assent  of  55  per  cent,  of  the  shareholders, 
and  payment  is  to  be  made  before  March  25.  It  is  stated 
that  the  syndicate  desires  to  hand  over  control  to  Canadian 
car  interests.  The  Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  manufac- 
tures steel  castings,  springs,  railroad  supplies,  forgings  and 
track  tools. 

The  Canada  Keg  &  Barrel  Company  has  changed  its 
plans  for  locating  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont,  and  has  decided 
to  go  to  Orillia,  Ont.,  instead.  In  the  latter  town  it  has 
secured  a  five-acre  site  next  to  the  new  silver  smelting 
works.     It  will  manufacture  the  Sanford  patent  package. 

Canada  Motors,  Ltd.,  incorporated  recently  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $250,000,  is  arranging  to  buiid  a  plant  in  Gait,        *- 
Ont.,  where  at  the  outset  it  will  confine  its  operations  to 
the  making  of  two  passenger  road  cars.     George  Dabie  is 
president  of  the  company. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  employees  of  the 
Canadian  Brass  Company,  Gait,  Ont.,  on  December  29,  1910, 
Harry  Leddin,  the  superintendent,  said  that  three  years  ago 
five  or  six  prominent  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United 
States  had  the  first-class  brass  trade  of  Canada,  but  that 
this  trade  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, who  turn  out  an  equally  good  article. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Advertiser  of  London,  Ont..  that  a 
company  is  about  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
in  that  city. 

The  Western  Clays,  Ltd.,  is  the  name  of  a  company  that 
is  preparing  to  manufacture  brick  on  a  large  scale  at  Ed- 
monton, Alberta.  By  the  beginning  of  spring  its  plant  will 
be  ready  to  turn  out  40.000  brick  per  day.  The  brickmaking 
outfit  for  the  company  has  been  shipped  from  England,  and 
is  now  on  the  way. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  copper  industry  the  Dominion 
Government  has  passed  an  order  in  Council  providing  that 
no  royalty  shall  be  charged  on  products  of  copper  mining 
for  10  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1921.  Of  course, 
this  relates  only  to  copper  produced  from  mines  under  Do- 
minion jurisdiction  and  has  no  applicatiou  to  the  output  of 
mines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  province  that  owns  thft 
Crown   lands  within  its  bounds. 

The  Gait  Foundry  Company,  which  is  building  a  foundry 
at  Gait,  Ont.,  expects  to  be  turning  out  castings  by  the  mid- 
dle of  January. 

The  Kemp  Mfg.  Company  of  Toronto,  will  henceforth  be         , 
known  as  the  Sheet  Metal  Products  Company  of  Canada. 
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The  headquarters  will  be  as  at  present,  the  big  works  on 
Gerrard  street,  Toronto.  With  these  works  will  be  included 
in  the  new  concern  the  works  of  the  Macdonald  SIfg.  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  those  of  the  Kemp  Mfg.  Company  in  Winni- 
peg, and  those  of  the  Kemp  Mfg.  Company  in  Montreal. 

The  City  Council  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  has  decided 
to  place  an  order  for  a  number  of  cars  for  the  city  street 
railroad.  The  Ottawa  Car  Company  is  expected  to  build 
the  cars. 

British  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  showing  more 
interest  in  Canadian  trade,  and  in  many  cases  are  seeking 
to  obtain  connections  through  the  appointment  of  Canadian 
agents.  Canada's  High  Commissioner  in  London  reports 
many  inquiries  there  for  the  names  of  agents,  high  class 
firms,  &c.,  in  Canada  through  whom  could  be  sold  electrical 
switch  gear,  hydraulic  and  electric  lifts,  cranes  and  winches, 
hydraulic  and  sanitary  plant,  air  compressors,  steam  engines, 
oil  and  gas  engines,  street  railroad  equipment,  trucks,  ma- 
chine tools,  mill  furnishings,  gas  producers,  marine  engines, 
boilers,  motors,  motor  craft,  &c. 

The  Dryden  Timber  &  Power  Company,  Dryden,  Ont., 
contemplates  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  paper  mill  at 
that  place  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000.  Plans  are  be- 
ing prepared.     J.  E.  Fellows  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Steel  &  Radiator  Company  of  Toronto,  has  secured 
a  manufacturing  site  of  35  acres  at  St.  Catherines,  Ont., 
and  will  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers  and 
radiators. 

A  flour  mill  having  a  capacity  of  3000  barrels  per  day 
and  an  elevator  having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Toronto,  Ont,  by  the  Imperial  Flour  Mill  Com- 
pany on  the  site  of  the  Alexander  Brown  Milling  Company 
on  the  Esplanade. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  will  construct 
a  power  house  on  the  water  works  dam  near  Peterborough, 
Ont.     Bids  are  now  being  received. 

The  engine  room,  boiler  house  and  machine  shop  at  the 
Bartlett  Mine,  Gowganda,  Ont.,  were  burnt  down  some 
nights  ago  and  their  contents  destroyed.  The  engines,  com- 
pressor, &c.,  destroyed  cost  $30,000. 

The  International  Contracting  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg,  has  been  incorporated  by  Dominion 
authority,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000. 

The  by-law  to  raise  money  for  the  installation  of  a 
municipal  power  and  lighting  plant  in  Dundas,  Ont,  was 
carried  by  the  ratepayers  January  2.  The  ratepayers  of 
Chatham,  Ont.,  voted  to  grant  the  Western  Bridge  &  Equip- 
ment Company  a  site  for  an  enlarged  factory.  Fergus, 
Ont.,  ratepayers  voted  to  loan  $25,000  to  an  industry,  to 
invest  $20,000  in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  projected  People's 
Railway  and  to  grant  the  company  a  franchise.  The  rate- 
payers of  St.  Catharines.  Ont.,  approved  a  by-law  to  ex- 
pend $180,000  on  waterworks  extensions  and  new  equip- 
ments. Toronto  ratepayers  approved  by-laws  providing  for 
a  total  expenditure  exceeding  $2,000,000  on  specified  works, 
half  of  this  sum  being  for  the  construction  of  new  street 
railway  lines. 

The  Collier  Electric  Company,  manufacturing  electric 
heaters,  arms,  and  other  articles  is  removing  its  works  from 
Peterborough,  Ont,  to  Oxbridge. 

R.  L.  Johnston  is  promoting  a  company  to  establish 
and  operate  rolling  mills  at  Sydney,  N.  S. 

The  Canadian  Electric  Automatic  Machines,  Ltd.,  Ot- 
tawa, Ont,  recently  incorporated  with  $225,000  capital  stock, 
advises  that  it  is  undecided  whether  it  will  take  up  an  exist- 
ing plant  or  erect  a  new  one.  The  matter  is  now  under 
consideration. 


Indianapolis 

lNDi.\NAPOLis,   IND.,  January  10,  1911. 

The  G.  &  J.  Tire  Company  will  erect  a  one-story  brick 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Indianapolis,  with  basement  and  sub- 
basement,  to  be  used  for  press  work.  It  will  also  build  a 
fourth  story  to  the  main  building  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires.  Steel  construction  will  be  used  in  both  improvements, 
which  are  to  be  fireproof.     The  cost  will  be  $50,000. 

The  John  Dierdorf  Piano  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Indianapolis,  to  manufacture  pianos.  The  capital 
stock  is  $50,000.  The  directors  are  Joliu  Dierdorf,  Fred 
Dierdorf  and  C.  E.  Haworth. 

The  Vincennes  Bridge  Company,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  has 
secured  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
White  River,  near  Edwardsport,  Ind.  The  contract  price 
is  $16,548. 

Frank  M.  McKey  of  Chicago.  111.,  receiver  for  the  Black 
Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  ancillary  re- 
ceiver in  Indiana  in  order  to  have  jurisdiction  over  $24,000 


of  automobiles  and  parts  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  possession  of 
the  Crowe  Motor  Car  Company. 

Representatives  of  the  engineering  department  of  Purdue 
University  have  tested  the  electric  light  plant  at  Portland, 
Ind.,  with  a  view  to  reporting  as  to  improvements  necessary. 

By  order  of  the  court,  receiver  T.  J.  De  la  Hunt  will 
sell  the  plant  of  the  Rider-Lewis  Motor  Car  Company,  at 
Anderson,  Ind.,  at  private  sale  on  or  before  February  1. 

The  two  plants  of  the  Western  Motor  Works,  at  Marlon 
and  Logansport,  Ind.,  will  be  consolidated  at  the  former 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  foundry,  which  will  remain 
at  Logansport.  The  company  makes  the  Ruetenber  motor 
and  employs  500  to  600  men. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  structural  steel  for  the 
plant  of  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  which 
will  manufacture  locomotive  cranes.  The  company  was 
brought  from  Chicago,  citizens  of  Huntington  taking  $40,000 
of  preferred  stock. 

The  capacity  of  the  cement  mill  at  Speeds,  Ind.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Louisville  Cement  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
being  doubled  in  capacity,  to  an  output  of  4000  barrels  daily. 

The  central  power  plant  of  the  Gas  City  Water  &  Elec- 
tric Light  Works,  Gas  City,  Ind.,  was  burned  January  6, 
with  $40,000  loss.     It  is  a  municipal  plant 

A  Commercial  Club  has  been  organized  at  Daleville,  Ind., 
with  the  object  of  inducing  factories  to  locate  there.  The 
president  is  Frank  J.  McAllister ;  the  secretary,  Wilbur 
Polhemus. 

The  Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Company,  Pendleton,  Ind., 
manufacturer  of  devices  for  automobiles,  will  move  its  plant 
to  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  City  Council  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  an  additional  pump  at  the  water  works. 

A  new  boiler  room  is  being  constructed  at  the  round- 
house of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio-Southwestern  Railroad,  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  in  which  will  be  installed  a  new  boiler  and 
engine. 

•-•-♦ 

The  South 

Nashvtt.i.e,  Tenn.,  January  9,  1911. 

Municipal  contracts  are  again  becoming  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  trade,  and  a  large  quantity  of  equipment  of 
various  kinds  will  be  involved  by  contracts  soon  to  be 
awarded.  Manchester,  Tenn.,  will  enter  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pumping  plant  and  modem  water  works  system  as 
soon  as  permission  for  a  bond  issue  is  granted  by  the  state 
legislature.  The  city  of  Crowley,  La.,  is  preparing  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  its  power  plant,  which  now  includes 
two  engine-driven  electric  generators  of  300  kw.  Purchase 
of  a  150  kw.  unit  and  one  of  75  kw.  has  been  authorized. 
The  city  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  has  awarded  contracts  for 
the  construction  and  mechanical  equipment  of  a  filtration 
plant  of  1,000,000  gal.  daily  capacity.  A  new  pump  is  to  be 
bought  for  the  municipal  water  works  at  Napoleonville,  La., 
and  extensive  remodeling  of  the  system  entered  upon.  En- 
gineers have  been  engaged  by  the  authorities  at  Smithfield, 
N.  C,  to  plan  an  electric  light  plant  and  sewage  system,  with 
a  pumping  plant  auxiliary  to  the  present  water  works,  and 
at  Rome,  Ga.,  a  bond  issue  of  $75,000  has  been  voted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  pumping  station  and  water  distri- 
bution system.      Other  work   is   mentioned   below. 

Arrangements  will  soon  be  completed  by  the  Jacksonville 
Electric  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  erection  of  the 
large  new  generating  station  to  replace  its  present  plant. 

It  is  reported  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  that  the  site  of  the  plant 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Standard  Box  &  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which  burned,  will  be  utilized  for  a  new  factory  to 
be  erected  by  the  James  Lumber  Company  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
Direct  confirmation  of  this  has  not  been  given. 

Ladshaw  &  Ladshaw,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  are  completing 
plans  for  the  large  hydro-electric  plant  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Nolachucky  Power  Company  on  the  Nolachucky  River 
at  Erwin,   Tenn. 

The  municipal  power  plant  at  Gartersville,  Ga.,  which 
is  equipped  with  a  Stanley  G.  E.  generater  of  200  kw., 
driven  from  an  engine  built  by  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  be  enlarged  in  ca- 
pacity, with  the  object  of  supplying  current  for  commercial 
day  load. 

It  is  reported  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  that  a  large  factory 
site  has  been  acquired  in  the  new  industrial  suburb  of  that 
city,  known  as  Duttoville,  upon  which  to  erect  a  branch 
manufacturing  plant  for  the  Trexler  Lumber  Company, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  City  Council  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  ordered  pre- 
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liminary  plans  and  estimates  prepared  for  a  new  electric 
power  and  pumping  plant  to  serve  the  municipality. 

J.  Newton  Johnson,  city  engineer  of  Florence,  S.  C,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  Kingstree, 
S.  C,  to  estimate  the  cost  and  outline  a  plan  for  water 
works  there. 

The  Porter-Wadley  Company,  Cotton  Valley,  La.,  is 
proceeding  with  plans  for  a  new  plant  to  replace  the  saw 
mill  destroyed  by  fire  several  weeks  ago. 

Bids  are  to  be  closed  January  18  by  the  United  States 
Engineer  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  for  a  steel-hull,  self-contained 
hydraulic  dredge,  steel  pontoons,  pipe  line,  &c.,  to  be  used 
in  river  service.  The  specifications  include  very  complete 
equipment. 

An  extension  of  the  power  system  of  the  Gulfport  & 
Mississippi  Coast  Traction  Company,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  is 
contemplated. 

It  appears  to  be  definitely  settled  that  additional  gen- 
erating units  will  be  provided  by  the  present  owners  for  the 
plant  of  the  Citizens  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  raising  its  capacity  from  about  1000  kw.  to 
7500  kw.  Steam  turbines  have  been  selected  as  the  prime 
movers  to  be  used,  and  there  will  be  a  large  line  of  auxiliary 
equipment. 

It  is  reported  from  Ocala,  Fla.,  that  the  Sumner  Lumber 
Company  of  that  place  will  build  a  new  timber  cutting  plant 
at  Zuber  to  replace  one  recently  burned. 

New  bids  are  to  be  taken  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  pump- 
ing machinery  heretofore  mentioned,  as  those  submitted  are 
said  not  to  have  complied  fully  with  the  specifications.  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  city  engineer. 

The  Ross-Meechan  Foundry  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  which  recently  suffered  from  fire,  is  taking  steps  to 
repair  the  damage. 

An  electric  power  plant  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Say  re 
Mining  &  Mfg.  Company,  Sayre,  Ala.,  and  other  improve- 
ments of  an  extensive  character  made  this  year. 

The  Rowland  Lumber  Company,  Bowdens,  N.  C,  has 
provided  for  doubling  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  giving  it 
two  band  mills  and  resawing  machinery,  with  very  complete 
auxiliary  equipment. 

Manchester,  Tenn.,  contemplates  issuing  $25,000  worth 
of  bonds  for  construction  of  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant. 

The  Greenville  Mantle  &  Mfg.  Company,  Greenville,  S. 
C,  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Cochrane  Mantle  &  Novelty  Company,  Charlotte,  S.  C.  The 
company  will  move  its  machinery  and  working  force  to  its 
new  building  at  Greenville,  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
expects  to  be  in  full  operation  by  March  15.  The  president 
of  the  new  company  is  Albert  Barnes ;  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  T.  Q.  Donalson  ;  secretary,  H.  T.  Sturtevant. 

The  Laurel  Compress  Company's  plant.  Laurel,  Miss., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  December  17,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$25,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Alabama  Marble  Company,  Sylacango, 
Ala.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  10.  The  loss  of  the 
company  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  John  S.  Sewell  is  the 
manager  of  the  company. 

The  Great  Southern  Automobile  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,- 
000,  to  provide  for  improvements  in  its  factory  equipment 
and  to  install  a  brass  and  iron  foundry. 

The  Atlanta  Utility  Works,  East  Point,  Ga.,  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  oil  and  fertilizer  machinery,  is  in  the  market 
for  one  5.  three  10  and  one  20  hp.  power  induction  220- 
volt  60-cycle  motors.  Information  as  to  condition,  location, 
make,  speed  and  price  are  desired.  Address  W.  W.  Rushton, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Loins,  Mo..  January  9,  1911. 

Considerable  in  the  way  of  prospective  business  has  ap- 
peared during  the  past  week  and  machinery  merchants  feel 
that  the  outlook  for  1911  promises  well.  There  has  been 
little  in  the  way  of  actual  orders  since  our  last  report. 
Some  buyers  from  Nebraska  were  in  town  and  bought  a  few 
light  tools  and  a  good  inquiry  has  appeared  from  a  new 
bridge  shop  starting  in  Omaha.  Second  hand  machinery  has 
been  moving  rather  slowly  and  is  not  expected  to  show  a 
good  demand  much  before  spring. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Burlington  Railroad  of  a  solid 
block  on  North  Second  street  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  railroads  to  remove  their  freight  house  facilities  from 
East  St.  Louis  to  the  St.  Louis  side.  The  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  is  making  rapid  progress  with  its  great  freight 
house  on  North  Broadway,  the  Cotton  Belt  has  its  new 
similar  proposition  well  advanced,  and   the  Rock  Island  is 


also  spending  much  money  on  terminal  facilities  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  notice 
of  its  intention  to  move  its  freight  house  to  the  west  side. 

The  Light,  Power,  Ice  &  Storage  Company,  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Mo.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  M.  Hanks,  L.  G.  Morris, 
John  H.  Cook  and  others. 

The  reorganization  of  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company  is  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress,  and  John  I.  Beggs  is  reputed  to 
contemplate  increasing  his  investment  from  $350,000  to 
$750,000. 

J.  R.  Johnson  is  erecting  a  stave  mill  at  Delight,  Ark. 
The  mill,  which  is  a  large  one,  is  located  on  Wolf  Creek. 
He  expects  to  have  the  plant  in  operation  within  30  days. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Third  and  Louisiana  streets,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  promoting  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
tile. 

The  municipal  authorities  at  Hopkins,  Mo.,  have  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  modern,  high-duty  pump- 
ing plant  and  water  distribution  system. 

It  is  reported  from  Hamburg,  Ark.,  that  the  plant  of  the 
Missouri  &  Arkansas  Lumber  Company,  which  burned  some 
time  ago,  will  be  rebuilt  along  the  most  modern  lines.  The 
company  is  to  be  in  the  market  for  power  and  operating 
machinery. 

Interests  identified  with  the  Continental  Power  &  De- 
velopment Company,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  have  acquired  the  site 
for  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Niangua  River,  and  will 
develop  it  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  current  to  Warsaw 
and  vicinity  for  industrial  power  and  lighting  service. 
<  »  » 

Texas 

Austen,  Texas,  January  7,  1911. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  machinery  in  Texas,  the  South- 
west and  Mexico  with  the  development  of  enterprises  that 
are  now  being  planned  for  the  early  part  of  the  new  year. 
There  has  been  recently  a  noticeable  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing projects  in  Texas,  and  while  most  of  the  new  plants  are 
of  small  size  they  are  taken  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  in  this  industrial  line. 

A  shuttle  block  factory  will  be  established  at  Nacog- 
doches, Texas,  by  L.  C.  Russell  of  Chicago  and  associates. 

O.  L.  Williams  of  Dallas,  representing  a  New  York 
syndicate,  is  arranging  to  erect  a  meat-packing  plant  at 
Pecos,  Texas. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Link  of  Crystal  City,  Texas,  will  build  a  furni- 
ture factory  at  that  place.  Mesquite  timber  will  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  furniture.  He  will  also 
install  an  electric  power  plant  which  will  furnish  power  for 
operating  the  furniture  factory  and  irrigation  pumping 
plants  in  that  section.  A  saw  mill  is  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  furniture  factory. 

Another  gas  main  will  be  laid  from  the  Petrolia  gas  field 
in  Clay  county  to  Wichita  Falls  by  the  North  Texas  Gas 
Company. 

The  South  Houston  Iron  Works,  South  Houston,  Texas, 
will  be  finished  the  early  part  of  the  year.  C.  H.  Ruggles  is 
interested. 

The  Foote-Rolaff  Machine  Company,  San  Antonio,  was 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  G.  E.  RolafiE,  George  W.  Foote  and 
B.  V.  Samuell. 

The  new  iron  foundry  of  William  Willig  at  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  was  finished  and  placed  in  operation  December  23. 

Carter  Smith  of  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  and  FuUwood 
Brothers,  of  Bard  City,  N.  M.,  are  erecting  a  broom  factory 
at  the  former  town.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  40 
dozen  brooms. 

J.  D.  Anderson  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  contemplates  erect- 
ing a  planing  mill  at  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

The  Flagstaff  Lumber  Mfg.  Company  will  erect  a  plan- 
ing mill  and  large  box  factory  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  The  com- 
pany recently  completed  the  installation  of  a  lumber  mill 
of  100,000  ft.  daily  capacity  at  that  place.  It  is  also  con- 
structing a  logging  road  from  Flagstaff  into  a  virgin  tract 
of  timber. 

The  Crystal  Ice  Company,  Fort  Worth,  was  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  E.  P.  Meddox,  H.  L.  Calhoun  and  George  A.  Cal- 
houn, all  of  Fort  Worth. 

Natural  gas  will  be  piped  into  Mexico  from  the  Reiser 
field,  situated  28  miles  from  Laredo,  Texas.  The  Mexican 
Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  Jose  Maria  Ramos 
and  Erasmo  Martinez  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  to  lay  pipe 
lines  for  gas  and  construct  distributing  systems  in  the  state 
of  Tamaulipas.  This  concession  is  said  to  be  part  of  a 
plan  to  erect  a  smelter  at  Nuevo  Laredo.     The  project  of 
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piping  the  gas  lo  Mouterey,  iu  the  state  of  Xuevo  Leon, 
150  miles  south  of  Laredo,  is  also  under  consideration. 

James  Lewisholn  of  the  eily  of  Jlexico,  representing  a 
syndicate  of  Americans,  has  been  investigating  the  situation 
at  Tampico,  Jlexico,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  large 
canning  plant.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  purposed  to  invest 
about  $50,000  in  the  enterprise. 

The  plant  of  the  Taylor  Water  Company,  Taylor,  Texas, 
has  been  purcliased  by  Andrew  .T.  Zilker  of  Austin, 
Texas.  The  new  owners  take  charge  January  1,  and  will 
immediately  inaugurate  a  programme  of  extensive  improve- 
ments. 

Lon  C.  Hill  of  llarlingen,  Texas,  has  played  orders  for 
the  new  sugar  refinery  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Hill 
plantation,  and  work  will  soon  be  started.  The  cost  of  the 
refinery  will  be  .$000,000.  Fifteen  miles  of  standard  gauge 
railroad,  with  equipment,  will  also  be  contracted  for. 

One  of  the  roundhouses  of  the  Texas  Central  Railroad 
Company  at  Walnut  Springs,  Texas,  together  with  five  lo- 
comotives, was  destroyed  bv  fire  December  19,  causing  a  loss 
exceeding  $50,000. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  water  works  at  Rusk, 
Texas,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  recent  issue  of  $18,- 
000  of  bonds,  will  soon  be  started. 

The  proposition  of  erecting  a  municipal  electric  light  and 
power  plant  at  Waco,  Texas,  is  still  under  consideration  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  It  is  planned  to  issue  $250,000 
of  bonds  for  the  purpose. 

The  Uvalde  &  Leon  Valley  Interurban  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  now  operates  a  gasoline  motor  car  line  between 
Uvalde.  Texas,  and  Sansom.  contemplates  extending  the  road 
to  Batesville,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  If  the  proposed 
extension  is  made  it  is  probable  that  the  line  will  be  operated 
by  electric  power.  This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of 
an  electric  power  station. 

Citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  have  inaugurated  a 
movement  to  have  the  city  issue  $2,000,000  of  bonds,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  ex- 
tensive additions  and  improvements  to  the  water  works  plant 
and  other  public  works.  The  proposition  is  meeting  with 
general  favor,  it  is  stated,  and  the  bonds  will  probably  be 
issued  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

To  provide  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  city  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  the  City  Council  has  taken  steps  toward 
the  installation  of  an  additional  pump  which  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  4,000,000  gal. 

G.  W.  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purchased  from 
Ed.  C.  Lasater  of  Falfurrias,  Texas,  the  water  works  plant, 
electric  power  plant  and  lighting  system  and  ice  factory  at 
the  latter  town.  He  will  make  important  improvements  and 
additions. 

The  City  Council  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  has  granted 
J.  W.  Culbertson  of  that  place  franchise  for  a  natural  gas 
distributing  system,  which  will  cover  all  the  business  and 
most  of  the  residence  streets.  He  will  pipe  the  gas  to 
Wichita  Falls  from  the  Clay  County  gas  field,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles. 

The  Texas  City  Light,  Sewerage  &  Water  Company, 
which  was  recently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
an  electric  light  plant,  sewer  system  and  water  works  at 
Texas  City,  Texas,  has  begun  work  on  the  sewer  system. 

The  cold  storage  facilities  of  the  Northern  Produce  Com- 
pany at  Guero.  Texas,  will  be  doubled.  It  will  also  install 
a  30-ton  ice  plant. 

The  Austin  Street  Railway  Company,  which  was  re- 
cently reorganized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,250,000.  will 
make  important  improvements  and  extensions  to  its  property 
at  Austin,  Texas.  The  new  incorporators  are :  R.  C.  Story 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  William  G.  Bell  and  W.  H.  Folts  of 
Austin. 

The  Crystal  Ice  Company,  Weatherford,  Texas,  has  ob- 
tained authority  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Texas  to 
manufacture  gas,  electric  light  and  power. 

The  Weimer  Water,  Light,  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company, 
recently  organized,  has  taken  over  the  electric  light  plant  at 
Weimer,  Texas,  and  will  enlarge  and  improve  it  by  installing 
additional  machinery.  The  company  will  also  install  a  water 
works  plant,  ice  factory  and  cold  storage  plant.  William 
Hillje  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Hope  Community  Irrigation  Company  will  construct 
a  large  system  of  irrigation  and  install  pumping  machinery 
upon  its  land  near  Hope,  Eddy  county,  New  Mexico.  About 
20,000  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed.  W.  P.  Riley,  W.  J. 
Lewis,  H.  M.  Gage  and  C.  M.  Botts  are  interested  in  the 
project. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  a  French  syndicate, 
represented  hy  E.  Brunei,  French  consular  representative  at 
Irapuato.  Mexico,  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  interurban  electric  railways  in  the  state  of  Guana- 
juato. 


The  Southwest 

Ka.nsas  Ciiv,  Mo..  January  9,  1911. 

In  making  their  estimates  of  business  for  the  year  that 
is  before  us,  the  leading  manufacturers  and  distributers 
of  the  Southwest  appear  to  be  a  unit  in  the  expectation  of 
liberal  orders  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  covered  by 
their  salesmen.  For  the  past  fortnight  there  has  been  the 
usual  slowing  down  iu  trade,  but,  now  that  the  holidays  are 
over,  it  will  undoubtedly  come  back  in  increased  measure. 

It  is  reported  from  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  that  the  business 
interests  of  that  city  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  location 
there  of  the  plant  of  the  Eli  Bridge  Company,  an  Illinois 
corporation. 

A  battery  of  boilers,  high  duty  pumping  engine  of  1,000,- 
000  gal.  daily  capacity  and  a  centi'ifugal  pumping  unit  are 
included  in  the  plans  for  water  works  improvements  at 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

Much  additional  equipment  is  being  installed  at  Clarks- 
ville.  Ark.,  by  the  Arkansas  Anthracite  Coal  &  Land  Com- 
pany, Fremont  Stokes,  manager,  giving  it  greatly  enlarged 
capacity. 

The  Sherman  Iron  Works,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
l-een  awarded  the  contract  for  a  sewage  plant  and  system  at 
Yukon,  Okla. 

A  steam  turbine  power  plant  is  now  being  installed  at 
Wichita,  Kan.,  by  the  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

The  Copper  Queen  Mining  Company,  Douglas,  Ariz.,  is 
preparing  for  the  installation  of  two  turbo-generator  sets  to 
supply  current  for  operating  motor  driven  machinery. 

T.  S.  Gill  and  others  of  Tishomingo,  Okla.,  have  organ- 
ized the  Tishomingo  Native  Granite  Company  and  will  in- 
stall quarrying  and  handling  machinery.  Only  moderate  ca- 
lacity  is  to  be  provided  for  at  the  offset,  with  an  increase  in 
equipment  later. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  a  pump- 
ing plant  and  water  works  system  are  being  made  at  Rals- 
ton, Oiila. 

It  is  proposed  at  Newton.  Kan.,  to  provide  a  steam-en- 
gine-driven electric  unit  of  150  kw.,  motor-driven  well  pumps 
and  a  pumping  engine  for  water  distribution  in  the  muni- 
cipal service  plant  at  Newton,  Kan.,  where  a  bond  issue  of 
$50,000  for  improvements  has  been  authorized. 

The  Las  Cruces  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Company,  Las 
Cruces.  N.  M.,  which  is  operating  an  engine-driven  gen- 
erating plant  of  about  125  kw.,  has  arranged  to  extend  its 
distribution  system. 

The  Caddo  Power  Company  has  been  organized  at  Caddo, 
Okla.,  to  operate  a  public  service  plant. 

A  bond  issue  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  municipal  pumping 
system  is  proposed  at  Elk  City,  Kan.,  where  definite  action 
in  the  matter  will  probably  be  taken  before  spring. 

Interests  identified  with  the  Kansas  City  Pump  Com- 
pany. Kansas  City,  are  planning  the  construction  of  a  plant 
of  considerable  size  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines, 
ground  for  which  has  been  acquired. 

The  Twin  Peaks  Mining  Company,  Clifton,  Ariz.,  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  York  station, 
from  which  electric  current  will  be  transmitted  to  operate 
its  mining  and  concentrating  machinery. 

Two  hydraulic  rams  with  a  capacity  of  12,000.000  gal. 
daily,  are  included  in  the  plans  for  water  works  extensions 
at  Ada,  Okla. 

The  Jlissouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  reported  to  be 
planning  the  con.struction  of  extensive  car  building  and  re- 
pair shops  at  Lexa,  Ark.,  to  replace  those  now  operated  at 
Wynne,  Ark.  Official  announcement  of  this  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  made. 

The  proposed  extension  of  the  water  works  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  will  not  be  carried  into  effect  at  this  time,  a 
bond  issue  for  the  purpose  having  been  defeated. 

Bids  will  be  opened  January  19  by  the  city  of  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  water  works 
system.  E.  P.  Archer  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  are  consulting 
'engineers,  and  specifications  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
The  machinery  required  includes  two  crude  oil  engines  of 
110  hp.  each,  two  power  pumps  of  750  gal.  per  min.  capacity 
each,  two  belted  air  compressors,  each  delivering  200  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  min.  at  50  lb.  pressure,  a  five-tone  hand 
crane  for  the  engine  room,  valves,  hydrants,  &c. 

Extensive  plans  for  the  equipment  of  its  property,  in- 
cluding the  erection  of  a  large  ore  reduction  plant  and  hydro- 
electric power  station,  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Climax  Mining  Company.  Prescott.  Ariz.,  where  a  10- 
stamp  crushing  mill  was  recently  installed. 

An  oil  storage  system  and  steam  hoist  are  being  installed 
by  the  Mogollon  Gold  &  Copper  Company.  Mogollon,  N.  M., 
and  a  machine  shop  for  repair  work  will  be  built. 

W.  D.  McBee.  Clovis,  N.  M..  is  organizing  a  company 
to   install   an   electric  power   plant   and    furnish   current   for 
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motor-driven   centrifugal   pumps   used  in    irrigation   service, 
the  water  being  taken  from  wells. 

The  Tulsa  Boiler  &  Mfg.  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  new  bridges  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  county. 

It  is  proposed  at  Francis,  Okla.,  to  issue  bonds  for  water 
works. 

The  Mangum  Electric  Company,  incorporated  for 
$20,000,  has  been  organized  at  Mangum,  Okla.,  to  install 
and  operate  a  public  service  plant. 

Shelbina,  Mo.,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  Rollins  & 
Westover,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
water  works  system  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  January  26  by  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  the  construction,  delivering  and  erection  of  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  centrifugal  pump  direct  connected  to  vertical 
cross  compound  engine  of  capacity  to  deliver  30,000,000  gal. 
of  water  to  an  elevation  of  50  ft. 

Moberly.  Mo.,  is  contemplating  the  con-struction  of  an 
electric  light  plant.  L.  G.  Knapp  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  are 
the  engineers  in  charge. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Utah  Light  «&  Kailway  Company, 
Ogden,  Utah,  will  enlarge  its  plant  early  in  the  spring. 

The  city  council  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  is  preparing  to  ex- 
pend $10,000  for  extension  of   water  mains. 

The  Muskogee  Mfg.  Company,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  plant  and  advises  that  it  will  need  some  new 
machines  and  general  equipment  for  a  wood  working  de- 
partment. Included  among  the  machines  to  be  installed  are 
a  spoke  and  handle  machine  besides  machines  for  general 
planing  and  mill  work.  The  company  will  also  install  a 
complete  dry  kiln  for  which  it  will  purchase  the  entire 
equipment. 

The  Oklahoma  Railway  Company,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla., 
has  plans  under  consideration  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $200,000  for  improvements  to  its  electric  light  plant. 
The  company  contemplates  interurban  lines  to  Guthrie  and 
El  Reno. 

A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  broom  factory, 
to  be  installed  either  at  the  Lansing  prison  or  the  Hutchin- 
son reformatory  or  both,  much  like  the  twine  factory  already 
in  operation  at  Lansing,  Kan. 

The  planing  mill  of  J.  E.  Jones.  McAlester,  Okla.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  December  28,  causing  a  loss  of  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 


The  Northwest 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  9,  1911. 

Traveling  men  who  were  home  for  the  holidays  brought 
reports  of  a  great  deal  of  activity  impending  among  the 
local  industries  of  the  sections  regularly  visited  by  them 
and  left  considerable  future  material  for  this  report  in  the 
shape  of  construction  items  which  can  be  published  as  soon 
as  confirmed.  It  is  evident  that  the  States  of  Montana  and 
Idaho  will  be  the  scene  of  greater  activity,  from  an  in- 
dustrial standpoint,  than  has  been  known  for  at  least  some 
years,  and  the  sections  farther  east  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
more  backward. 

George  R.  Griffith.  Pipestone.  Minn.,  will  install  an 
electric  power  plant,  for  lighting  and  industrial  service,  at 
Minneota,  Minn.,  early  in  March.  Equipment  details  are 
now  being  considered. 

The  Crown  Iron  Works,  Jlinneapolis,  has  the  contract 
for  the  structural  work  of  the  new  public  building  to  be 
erected  in  Aurora,  Minn. 

The  authorities  at  Musselshell,  Mont.,  are  planning  a 
modern  system  of  water  works. 

It  is  stated  that  Consulting  Engineer  D.  H.  Maury  rec- 
ommends to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  the  drilling  of  additional 
wells  and  the  installation  of  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pumps. 

The  installation  of  additional  boilers,  a  centrifugal  pumi)- 
ing  unit  and  high  pressure  pump  are  recommended  for  the 
se%vage  plant  at  Minneapolis. 

The  woodworking  plant  of  the  Hardwood  Door  Company 
in  St.  Paul,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  and 
improved,  the  work  being  transferred  for  the  present  to  an- 
other plant  which  the  company  operates  in  Minneapolis. 

The  Ball  Multi-Spark  Plug  Company,  Minneapolis,  has 
had  a  large  and  increasing  volume  of  business  during  the 
past  year,  both  in  supplying  the  automobile  trade  and  in 
filling  the  requirements  of  other  lines  utilizing  gasoline  en- 
gines. 

The  franchise  for  an  electric  plant  at  Berthold,  N.  D.,  is 
reported  to  have  been  granted  to  John  K.  Moore,  Minot, 
N.  D. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  completed  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  new  dock  of  the  Carnegie  Fuel 
Company  at  Duluth,  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  August  1.     The  vice-president  of  the  company,  C.  F. 


White,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Minneapolis,  is  directing 
the  enterprise. 

The  authorities  at  St.  Lawrence,  S.  D.,  are  considering 
means  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  to 
serve  the  community. 

An  engineer  engaged  for  the  purpose  has  prepared  plans 
for  a  municipal  pumping  plant  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tem at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  where  the  matter  of  equipment  will 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  construction  details  have  been 
definitely  decided  upon. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,  Duluth, 
recently  let  the  contract  for  the  steel  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  ore  docks  and  is  now  making  provision 
for  the  handling  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

From  Missoula,  Mont,  it  is  reported  that  the  Northwest- 
ern Development  Company  will  begin  work  in  the  spring  on 
the  large  hydroelectric  plant  which  it  has  arranged  to  build 
at  Thompson  Falls.  Ed.  Donlan,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, has  the  plans  in  charge.  Surveys  are  also  being  made 
for  transmission  lines  to  Burke,  Murray,  Wallace  and  other 
mining  districts  in  Idaho,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply 
operating  power  for  mining  and  ore  reduction  machinery. 

At  Musselshell,  Mont.,  Handel  Bros.,  it  is  stated,  are 
back  of  an  enterprise  to  establish  an  electric  power  and 
lighting  plant. 

New  woodworking  macliinery  has  been  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the  A.  L.  Jordan  Company,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont., 
and  more  will  probably  be  needed  in  the  spring. 

A  large  electric  power  and  pumping  plant  will  be  built 
in  the  spring  by  the  Libby  Waterworks,  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  Libby,  Mont. 

An  air  compressor,  drilling  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment will  be  installed  in  the  spring  by  the  Montana  Ibex 
Mining  Company,  on  its  property  not  far  from  Dillon,  Mont. 
The  main  office  of  the  company  is  in  Butte,  Mont.,  August 
Heinbach  being  president,  John  Eckel  vice-president  and 
Robert   Sweininger  secretary-treasurer. 

The  planing  mill  of  the  Hurabird  Lumber  Company, 
Sandpoint,  Ida.,  is  being  remodeled  and  considerable  new 
machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Idaho  Consolidated  Power  Company,  Pocatello,  Ida., 
of  which  J.  H.  Brady  is  president,  announces  that  its  hydro- 
electric pl.int  at  American  Falls,  which  is  equipped  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  generators,  of  3000  kw.,  driven  by  Leffel  water 
turbines,  will  be  supplemented  by  another  development  of 
about  2-1,000  kw.,  constituting  the  main  plant  of  the  system. 

C.  B.  Pride,  president  of  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  has  organized,  with  others,  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Paper  Company,  which  will  establish  a  man- 
ufacturing plant,  to  cost  about  $200,000,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida. 

The  Virginia  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Virginia, 
Minn.,  has  purchased  a  factory  site  in  West  Duluth.  Minn. 

The  Duluth  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  is 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  branch  plant,  plans  for 
which  have  not  been  prepared. 

It  is  reported  from  Panama  that  a  railroad  ditching 
machine  received  from  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Com- 
pany. St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  just  been  placed  in  service  on  the 
canal.  This,  it  is  stated,  operates  over  the  tops  of  the  flat 
cars  of  a  work  train  and  is  self  propelling,  traveling  on  two 
portable  track  sections,  which  it  transfers  from  one  car  to 
another  as  it  proceeds  with  its  work. 

The  Auoka-Minneapolis  Suburban  Railway,  Anoka, 
Minn.,  will  begin  work  in  April  on  an  electric  line  from 
Anoka  to  this  city,  via  the  U.   S.  military  road. 

Advices  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  are  to  the  effect  that  an 
expenditure  of  $250,000  for  new  equipment  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  electric  transmission  system  has  beeii  decided 
upon  by  the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Power  Com- 
pany. 

The  timber-cutting  plant  of  the  Northern  Idaho  Pine 
Lumber  Company  at  Lane.  Iowa,  which  burned  last  month, 
will  probably  be  rebuilt  for  larger  capacity. 

Plans  for  a  hydroelectric  plant  of  2000  kw.  or  larger, 
are  being  made  by  the  Salem  Falls  Light  &  Power  Company, 
recently  organized  at  Payette,  Idaho. 

At  Westlake.  Idaho,  A.  Krammers  is  building  a  saw  mill. 

The  MacGillis  &  Gibbs  Lumber  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  established  an  office  at 
Clarks  Forks,  Ida.,  where  a  large  timber  cutting  plant,  elec- 
trically operated,   will  be  built  shortly. 

The  County  Board  of  Troy,  Mont.,  has  granted  a  fran- 
chise to  R.  E.  Potterfield  to  install  an  electric  light  system. 

St.  Lawrence,  S.  D.,  has  under  consideration  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  light  plant. 


San  Francisco 

San  Fraxcisco.  Cal..  January  3,  1911. 
Business  was  dull  during  the   latter  half  of  December, 
and  so  far  few  new  orders  have  come  in,  though  dealers  are 
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figuring  on  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  and  expect  an  al- 
most immediate  improvement  over  conditions  of  the  last  few 
months.  The  outlook  for  machine  tools  is  hardly  as  good 
as  in  other  lines,  as  there  are  hardly  any  inquiries  for  tools 
of  the  heavier  types.  Travelers  in  this  line  report  a  fair 
business  in  the  north,  but  very  little  either  here  or  in  the 
oil  fields.  It  is  possible  to  get  almost  any  kind  of  tools  of 
moderate  size  second-hand  at  low  prices,  most  of  the  articles 
offered  having  been  used  only  a  few  years,  and  second-hand 
tools  are  being  used  quite  largely  in  the  improvements  now 
under  way. 

Several  recent  developments  are  expected  to  have  a  highly 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general  machinery  market.  The 
Byllesby  interests  of  Chicago  have  entered  the  hydro  electric 
and  gas  manufacturing  business  on  a  large  scale  in  the  in- 
terior of  California  and  Oregon,  acquiring  several  important 
mountain  power  sites,  and  are  already  putting  in  improve- 
ments at  several  points.  The  gas  corporations  around  Los 
Angeles  have  consolidated,  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
a  lot  of  new  machinery  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  distributing  systems.  The  extension  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  will  require  the  boring  of  several  tunnels 
and  other  work  requiring  a  large  amount  of  contractors' 
equipment,  in  addition  to  rolling  stock,  &c.,  required  by  this 
and  other  local  railroads.  This  road  has  just  received  six 
large  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
Some  of  the  larger  oil  companies  have  secured  financial 
support  which  will  enable  them  to  proceed  with  contemplated 
improvements.  Mining  interests  are  in  a  better  position 
than  for  several  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  dredging  ma- 
chinery, for  reclamation  as  well  as  mining  purposes,  will  be 
required  during  the  year. 

Machinery  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  recent  organization  of  the  United  Properties 
Company  of  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,000. 
F.  M.  Smith,  who  controls  the  Oakland  Traction  Company 
and  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  &  San  Jose  Railroad,  and 
W.  S.  Tevis  are  at  the  head  of  the  corporation,  which  was 
formed  to  carry  out  numerous  improvements  in  the  public 
utilities  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  Oakland  Traction  Company  is  preparing  to  add  a 
large  number  of  new  cars  to  its  system.  The  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  &  San  Jose  Railroad  will  require  considerable 
equipment  this  year  for  the  work  of  filling  in  its  mole  and 
dredging  a  basin,  though  most  of  this  machinery  will  prob- 
ably be  constructed  in  its  own  shops. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  ordered  all  supplies  for 
the  construction  of  the  Geary  Street  Municipal  Railroad, 
and  if  the  work  proceeds  as  planned  a  number  of  cars  will 
be  required  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Creditors  have  filed  a  petition  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  asking  that  the  Pacific  Jupiter  Steel  Company 
be  declared  an  involuntary  bankrupt. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
testing  a  new  type  of  motor  for  oil-well  drilling,  and  expects 
considerable  business  in  this  line  in  the  Kem  oil  fields,  into 
which  a  new  power  line  is  being  extended. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  power  house  of  the 
San  Francisco  Hospital,  in  which  four  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators will  be  installed.  The  hospital  will  also  require  a 
lot  of  laundry  machinery. 

The  Imperial  Iron  &  Machine  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
by  L.  V.  Boggs,  J.  A.  Strugnell  and  W.  P.  Martin. 

The  Bradrick  Machine  Works,  Porteryille,  Cal.,  is  plan- 
ning to  start  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  deep 
well  pump. 

Several  new  woodworking  machines  are  to  be  added  to 
the  mill  of  J.  N.  Howard  at  La  Mesa  Springs,  Cal. 

The  Butte  County  Pine  &  Hardwood  Company,  Oroville, 
Cal.,  is  preparing  to  install  some  new  veneer  machines. 

The  Fort  Bidwell  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  Fort 
Bidwell,  Cal.,  which  recently  installed  a  five-stamp  mill,  is 
preparing  to  purchase  a  cyanide  plant  and  a  portable  saw- 
mill. 

C.  E.  Coggins  is  installing  a  new  machine  shop  at  Im- 
perial, Cal. 

The  California  Canneries  Company  is  completely  remod- 
eling its  plants  at  San  Francisco  and  Napa,  Cal.,  replacing 
its  old  equipment  with  sanitary  canning  machinery. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  pre- 
paring to  open  a  rock  quarry  on  the  La  Habra  division. 

The  city  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  adopted  specifications 
for  a  steam  pumping  unit  for  the  municipal  waterworks. 

The  California  Power  Company  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  new  powder  works  at  Antioch,  Cal. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
has  a  large  refining  plant  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  will  put  up  a 
plant  of  similar  capacity  at  some  point  on  the  southern 
California  coast. 


The  North  American  Petroleum  Company  has  let  a  con- 
tract to  R.  C.  Andre,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  for  26  derricks 
and  equipment. 

«-•-• 

North  Pacific  Coast 

S£i4.TTLE,   Wash.,   January   6,   1911. 

A  development  illustrating  the  changing  conditions  in 
this  section  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  Seattle,  will  practically  go  out  of  the  supply  busi- 
ness, in  which  it  has  long  had  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 
The  accumulated  stock  of  small  tools,  valves,  packing, 
gauges,  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  rivets,  nails,  pipe,  fittings  and 
other  material  carried  for  quick  delivery  will  be  disposed  of 
as  soon  as  practicable,  with  the  object  of  devoting  the  entire 
energy  and  facilities  of  the  company  to  manufacturing  and 
heavy  repair  work,  including  the  production  of  structural 
steel  and  the  handling  of  iron  and  steel,  in  which  some 
large  contracts  have  recently  been  taken.  The  company 
now  has  a  thoroughly  modern  plant  and  is  well  equipped  in 
every  way  for  the  work  indicated. 

Plans  for  extensive  improvements  at  Auburn,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Seattle,  are  generally  understood  here  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  will 
make  that  point  a  center  for  the  handling  of  north  coast 
freight.  Repair  shops,  roundhouses,  a  fuel  storage  plant, 
and  about  50  miles  of  yard  trackage  will  be  provided  for,  the 
total  expenditure  involving  nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  Diamond  Iron  Works  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
opened  a  district  sales  office  in  the  Realty  Building,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  to  look  after  its  growing  trade  in  Eastern 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

William  Mclntyre,  Western  Representative  of  the  Mc- 
Donough  Mfg.  Company,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  the 
Coeuer  d'Alene  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  introducing  to 
the  trade  a  drop-forged  dog,  made  of  tool  steel,  which  will 
fit  any  carriage  knee  now  manufactured. 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash., 
is  considering  means  for  securing  additional  industries,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  tract  of  1000  acres  set  aside  by  the 
city  as  the  location  of  free  sites  to  be  offered  to  manu- 
facturers who  will  establish  new  plants  there. 

The  city  of  Raymond,  Wash.,  has  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  a  large  pumping  unit  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
fire  protection. 

The  Pacific  Tank  &  Silo  Company,  recently  organized, 
is  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a  manufacturing  jjlant 
at  Chehalis,  Wash.  W.  A.  Bricker  is  vice-president  and 
will  serve  as  manager. 

It  is  reported  from  Pasco,  Wash.,  that  the  erection  of 
a  large  electric  generating  plant  will  be  begun  there  shortly 
by  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company. 

The  United  States  Blower  Company,  Seattle,  installed 
its  motor-driven  blower  systems,  during  the  past  year,  in 
many  of  the  larger  plants  on  the  Coast. 

Improvements  now  being  completed  at  the  mill  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  Everett,  Wash.,  include 
four  new  boilers  from  the  shops  of  the  Casey  &  Hedges  Com- 
pany. Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  whose  sales  in  this  section  dur- 
ing the  past  year  have  been   considerably  extended. 

The  Johnson  Automatic  Switch  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital 
stock,  is  reported  to  be  planning  the  erection  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  there  and  another  in  the  East. 

A  saw  mill  and  box  factory  are  to  be  built  during  the 
year  at  Skamokawa,  Wash.,  by  the  Matthews  &  Laughlin 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  plant  recently  erected  there  for 
the  manufacture  of  shingles. 

The  Bingen  Mfg.  Company,  recently  incorporated  at 
Bingen,  Wash.,  by  Suskdorf  Brothers,  will  install  machin- 
ery for  box  making  in  a  plant  to  be  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway,  which  operates  the 
plant  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  &  Power  Company,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  is  planning  to  extend  its  system,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing additional  power.  Current  is  now  taken  from  the  hydro- 
electric station  of  another  company,  but  an  auxiliary  steam 
plant  is  maintained. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Leavenworth,  Wash., 
to  establish  a  water  works  system  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  City  Council  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  is  consider- 
ing the  construction  of  a  municipal  water  works  system. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Power  Company  has  under  construc- 
tion on  the  White  River  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  large  hydro- 
electric power  plant,  in  which  will  be  installed  the  largest 
hydraulic  turbines  ever  built.  The  plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam,  intake  canals  and  power  house,  and 
the  installation  of  two  power  units,  each  of  which  consists 
of  a  10,000-kw.  generator  direct  connected  to  a  20,400-hp. 
reaction  turbine.  Provision  is  made  for  an  ultimate  total  of 
six  of  these  units. 
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Notes  on  Motor  Truck  Performances 


In  the  pioneer  use  of  motor  trucks  experiences  were 
so  often  disappointing  tliat  tlie  belief  became  firmly 
intrenched  that  they  cannot  compete  with  horse  drawn 
commercial  vehicles.  Particularly  in  reliability  and 
economy,  the  two  principal  considerations,  they  seemed 
to  be  then  deficient,  and  it  has  required  much  in  the  way 
of  arguments  and  demonstrations  to  combat  the  popular 
prejudice  still  persisting  that  motor  trucks  cost  more  to 
maintain  and  are  more  likely  to  break  down  than  horses 
and  wagons.  Actual  performances  are  the  most  impres- 
sive evidences  of  the  fact  that  commercial  motor  vehicles 
have  reached  the  stage  of  dependability  and  offer  a  re- 
duced cost  per  ton-mile  of  material  handled,  and  the 
following  random  instances  of  records  made,  furnished 
by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Commercial  Vehicle 
Show,  Chicago,  are  therefore  interesting: 

Cocil  and  Ash  Handling 

A  5-ton  motor  coal  truck  in  the  service  of  the  Syra- 
cuse University  hauls  an  average  of  45  tons  of  coal  a  day 
from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
coal  pockets  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  to  the  university.  The 
distance  is  3  4-10  miles,  and  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance is  up  grade,  the  average  being  7  per  cent,  and  the 
maximum  12  per  cent.  One  man  operates  the  truck, 
which  is  loaded  by  gravity  from  the  coal  pockets,  and 
delivers  its  loads  by  gravity  through  a  chute  In  the  side 
of  the  steel  body  into  underground  coal  bins  through 
manholes.  In  one  day  recently  the  truck  hauled  46  6-10 
tons  of  coal  to  the  university  in  nine  loads,  and  in  addi- 
tion hauled  two  o-ton  loads  from  the  coal  pockets  to  the 
downtown  building  of  the  institution. 

A  3-ton  motor  truck  with  self-dumping  steel  body  has 
been  used  for  some  time  in  upper  New  York  City  in  ful- 
filling a  contract  taken  by  McDonald  &  Barry  to  fill  in  a 
tract  of  low  ground  at  Broadway  and  204th  street.  The 
truck  hauls  loads  of  wet  ashes  from  a  power  house  about 
a  mile  away.  Each  load  contains  7  cu.  yd.,  or  just  double 
the  load  hauled  in  a  horse-drawn  wagon.  The  motor 
truck  makes  10  to  12  trips  a  day,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  five  or  six  trips  made  in  a  working  day  with 
horses.  Thus  the  power  vehicle  is  doing  the  work  of 
four  horse-drawn  wagons,  and  is  hauling  from  70  to  84 
en.  yd.  of  material  a  day.  In  this  case  the  saving  in 
time  is  of  especial  importance,  because  the  filled  ground 
is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  buildings  that  are 
badly  needed  by  the  owners. 

Large  Barrel  Trucks 

Writing  of  the  work  done  by  two  motor  trucks  fitted 
with  special  rack  bodies  of  unusual  cubic  load  capacitj', 
J.  B.  Wagner  of  the  Federal  Cooperage  Company,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  says:  "Our  delivery  expense  has  been  con- 
siderably lessened  since  they  have  been  installed.  We 
find  that  we  can  accomplish  as  much  work  with  two  of 
these  trucks  as  we  previously  could  with  four  teams  and 
with  less  trouble  and  anxiety.  Heretofore  we  have  had 
a  stable  of  10  horses,  but  since  installing  these  trucks 
we  have  reduced  that  number  to  two  and  have  eliminated 
our  stable  trouble,  such  as  sick  horses,  &c." 

Police  Service 

Six  motor  patrol  wagons  and  ambulances  have  dis- 
placed 10  horse-drawu  wagons  and  36  horses  in  the  De- 
troit Police  Department.  The  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  the  department  has  been  practically  doubled  since  the 
installation  was  made,  although  considerable  economy 
has  resulted  from  the  decreased  number  of  drivers  and 
helpers  needed.  Up  to  last  September  the  first  motor 
patrol  wagon,  which  was  placed  in  service  last  January, 
responded  to  4203  calls  and  traveled  11,163  miles.  The 
total  expense  incurred,  exclusive  of  drivers'  wages  and 
depreciation,  was  $731.85.  Experienced  police  officers 
state  that  it  would  require  12  horses  and  two  horse- 
drawn  wagons,  four  patrolmen  and  one  hostler  to  pro- 
vide an  equivalent  service  and  that  the  cost  for  such  an 
equipment  for  eight  months  would  be  practically  $4000. 


Delivery  Wagons 

Averages  compiled  from  actual  records  of  20  light 
motor  express  and  delivery  wagons  operating  in  as  many 
different  lines  of  trade  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  periods  of 
time  ranging  from  6  to  22  months,  show  annual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  as  follows:  Fuel  and  oil, 
$168;  depreciation  estimated  at  20  per  cent.,  $180;  re- 
pairs and  replacements,  exclusive  of  tires  and  ignition 
batteries,  but  Including  repairs  due  to  accidents  and 
drivers'  carelessness,  $150 ;  drivers'  wages,  at  $12  a  week, 
$624;  tires,  $50;  interest  on  investment  at  5  per  cent., 
$45.  This  gives  a  total  cost  per  wagon  of  $1217  a  year. 
The  machines  average  50  miles  a  day.  Assuming  that 
two  single  horse  wagons  could  do  the  work  of  one  of  the 
motor  wagons,  and  that  the  cost  of  stabling,  shoeing, 
drivers'  wagons  and  other  items  averaged  $22  a  week, 
the  horse  service  would  cost  $2112  a  year,  or  $895  more 
than  the  motor  wagon.  Syracuse  is  subject  to  very  se- 
vere winter  conditions  and  in  general  has  very  poor  pave- 
'  ments,  while  many  streets  are  not  paved  at  all.  Hence 
the  actual  figure  of  $13.25  per  month  per  car  for  repairs 
arrived  at  by  the  records  of  a  score  of  wagons  in  a  va- 
riety of  services  is  considered  an  excellent  average  upon 
which  to  base  estimates  for  maintenance  repairs  for  this 
particular  type  of  power  vehicle. 

Six  1-ton  motor  delivery  wagons  used  by  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  for  distributing  and  collecting  books 
among  the  branch  circulating  libraries  in  the  city  aver- 
age 33  miles  a  day  apiece.  One  has  been  in  regular  serv- 
ice since  1904,  and  several  of  the  others  have  passed  by 
several  years  the  period  for  which  depreciation  was  fig- 
ured. Depreciation  is  generally  estimated  now  at  20  to 
25  per  cent,  giving  the  machine  an  assumed  useful  life 
of  four  or  five  years.  The  total  annual  cost  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  Is  $10,846.62,  or  an  average  of  $6 
per  working  day  per  truck.  At  least  10  horses  and 
wagons  and  four  extra  drivers  would  be  needed  to  do  the 
same  work,  figuring  20  miles  a  day  as  the  horse's  maxi- 
mum day-In  and  day-out  capacity.  The  difference  in 
wages  alone  would  amount  to  at  least  $2000  a  year.  A 
large  reserve  equipment  of  animals  would  be  required, 
necessitating  additional  cost  for  stabling. 

Small  Motor  Trucks 

Fourteen  longshoremen  with  hand  trucks  have  been 
displaced  at  the  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  docks  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Company,  by  a  three-wheeled  plat- 
form truck  of  1-ton  capacity,  which  has  a  low  platform 
5  X  12  ft.,  without  sides,  and  can  travel  24  miles  a  day 
on  one  charge  at  a  rate  of  4%  miles  an  hour.  Two  sim- 
ilar 1-ton  trucks  and  two  three-wheeled  trucks  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  4  tons  are  used  for  transferring 
castings  and  finished  parts  from  one  part  of  a  factory  in 
a  large  industrial  plant  to  another  and  between  factory 
buildings.  They  can  be  taken  on  freight  elevators  to 
any  floor  in  the  factory  buildings.  The  four-motor  in- 
dustrial trucks,  which  operate  independently  of  rails  and 
have  rubber  tired  wheels,  are  to-day  doing  the  work  of 
many  horses  formerly  used  aud  a  large  gang  of  men. 


The  Western  Steel  Corporation.— At  Its  Irondale, 
Wash..  Works  the  Western  Steel  Corporation,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  just  completing  the  installation  of  a  9-in.  mill 
and  the  building  of  a  continuous  heating  furnace  in  con- 
nection with  it.  A  continuous  ingot  heating  furnace  is 
under  construction  for  the  22-in.  mill,  and  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  a  few  weeks.  The  No.  3  open  hearth 
furnace  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  charging  machine, 
built  by  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  is  being 
installed.  Recently  added  equipment  includes  additional 
shears  and  a  Ryerson  friction  saw. 


The  O.  K.  Wheelock  Company,  now  manufacturing 
brass  and  iron  bedsteads  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  decided 
to  remove  to  McKeesport.  Pa.,  where  It  will  erect  a  build- 
ing, 82  X  250  ft.,  which  will  be  equipped  with  much  new 
machinery.  The  removal  is  made  to  be  nearer  the  source 
of  raw  materials. 
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Obituary 


John  B.  Miles  has  retired  from  the  engineerlug  firm 
of  Frank  C.  Rolierts  &  Co..  Real  Estate  Trust  Buildin!,', 
Philadelphia. 

O.  P.  Letch«-orth,  president  of  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth 
Company,  Buffalo,  has  returned  from  a  European  trip. 

Frank  X.  Wells  has  retired  as  superintendent  and 
treasurer  of  the  Humason  &  Beckley  Company.  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  to  become  actively  interested  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Beaton  &  Corbiu  Comi)any.  Southington, 
Conn.,  of  which  his  late  father  was  president  and  of 
which  he  himself  is  vice-president,  and  his  brother,  A. 
It.  Wells,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Th.  Hansen,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Brass  Company.  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  identified  himself 
with  the  Wire  Specialty  Works  of  Chicago  as  superin- 
tendent, making  a  feature  of  designing  and  building 
special  automatic   machinery. 

H.  A.  Foster,  an  instructor  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  re- 
signed, and  on  February  1  will  take  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Oliver-Schlemmer  Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Walter  H.  Whiteside,  president  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  for  the  past  five  years,  has  resigned,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  D.  W.  Call,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries. 

John  R.  Magarvey,  until  recently  manager  of  the 
Brooks  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  and  now  manager  of  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  same  company,  was  last  week  presented 
with  a  gold  watch  by  the  heads  of  Dunkirk  departments 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  for  Schenectady. 

W.  M.  Lawton  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Lake  Erie  Kail  &  Supply  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  of 
which  he  was  sales  manager,  and  has  opened  an  otfice 
at  1227  Engineers'  Building.  Cleveland,  where  he  will 
deal  in  machinery,  transmission  and  steam  specialties. 

F.  S.  Bigler,  who  had  been  with  the  Upson  Nut  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  more  than  three  years,  has 
returned  to  the  Michigan  Bolt  &  Nut  Works,  Detroit,  as 
general  manager,  having  formerly  been  with  this  com- 
pany 20  years  and  had  been  its  secretary  for  10  years. 
E.  T.  Gilbert,  who  had  been  the  manager  for  many  years, 
died  last  August.  Other  officers  of  the  company  are 
now  as  follows :  E.  T.  Swift,  president ;  L.  L.  Barbour, 
vice-president;   H.  MacLean.   secretary  and  treasurer. 

Vice-President  J.  F.  Taylor  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Canada,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  manager  and  W.  C.  Franz  has  been  made  vice- 
president  with  charge  of  transportation  interests.  Con- 
sulting Engineer  Ernst  becomes  general  manager  of  the 
Algoma  Steel  Company,  with  C.  E.  Duncan  as  general 
superintendent. 

E.  C.  Wallace,  president  of  Milliken  Brothers,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  National  Park  Bank, 
New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  December  31  a  dinner  was  given  at 
the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  to  the  heads  of  departments 
of  Milliken  Brothers,  Inc.,  by  E.  C.  Wallace,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  There  were  present,  besides  Mr. 
Wallace,  F.  Dykes,  the  general  manager;  J.  M.  Ellis, 
T.  S.  Fuller,  J.  M.  Ryan,  C.  W.  Eckhardt,  F.  H.  Boyle, 
J.  E.  Jennings,  H.  M.  Ward.  S.  J.  Reeves,  R.  Harragan, 
W.  T.  Voege,  L.  B.  Loomis,  C.  R.  MacCarey,  J.  P.  Plt- 
tinger,  G.  M.  Wambold,  C.  E.  Buckton,  McC.  Reeves.  N. 
W.  Place,  W.  J.  Sage,  E.  H.  Frizell.  J.  C.  English,  H.  K. 
Ryerson,  G.  B.  Thorne,  C.  H.  Zehnder,  Guy  Van  Am- 
ringe,  E.  J.  Kohler,  L.  F.  Doyle.  D.  L.  Hough,  P.  G. 
Brown,  E.  Barlow,  C.  R.  Heddeu.  H.  S.  Manning,  A.  H. 
Larkin,  H.  Hodgkiss  and  J.  M.  Bowers. 


J.AV  E.  SpALLDiNO,  Wiusted,  Conn.,  died  January  6 
from  injuries  by  a  fall  down  a  stairway,  aged  G4  years. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  removed  to  Winsted 
in  1800.  He  was  president  of  the  New  England  I'in 
Company,  New  England  Knitting  Company,  Morgan  Sil- 
ver Plato  Company  and  Carter  &  Hakes  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  was  also  connected  with  other  local  industries. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  daughter. 

Leslie  M.  Saundebs,  head  of  the  firm  of  D.  Saunders 
Sons,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  died 
January  5,  aged  CO  years.  His  father  founded  the  busi- 
ness. 

E.  E.  Hanna.  founder  and  formerly  president  of  the 
Ilanna  Engineering  Works,  died  January  5  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  aged  41)  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the-  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


New  Railroad  Equipment.— Announcement  is  made 
that  the  locomotive  order  from  the  Harriman  lines, 
which  has  been  pending  for  some  weeks,  has  been  award- 
ed to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works — 185  being  freight 
and  11  passenger  locomotives.  The  Baldwin  Works  will 
also  build  24  freight  locomotives  for  the  Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut  &  Northern.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  will 
build  20  passenger  locomotives  at  its  Reading  shops. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  75  locomotives  from 
the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works  and  its  own  shops.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  has  ordered  450  coal  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  The  Santa 
Fe  has  ordered  500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern will  buy  500  refrigerator  cars  in  addition  to  150'> 
box  and  500  furniture  cars,  heretofore  reported. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  recently  ordered  2200  cars  from  its 
own  shops  and  loOO  from  car  builders,  and  the  Algoma 
Central  &  Hudson  Bay  is  planning  to  buy  514  cars.  The 
Great  Northern,  which  recently  bought  500  ore  cars,  has 
also  ordered  75  tank  cars. 


The  Apollo  Sheet  Steei  Calendar. — The  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  distribut- 
ing the  Apollo  all-metal  perpetual  calendar.  This  is 
unique,  being  made  entirely  of  the  sheet  steel  products  of 
the  company.  The  back  is  made  of  an  Apollo  best  bloom 
No.  28  galvanized  sheet,  14  x  20  in.  The  date  cards  are 
made  of  No.  34  annealed  sheets,  enameled  black  with 
dates  printed  in  aluminmn.  The  calendar  Is  handsomely 
lithographed  in  four  colors,  and  has  a  bright  chain  hanger 
attached.  While  the  company  has  given  these  calendars  a 
wide  distribution,  the  prospects  are  that  a  new  edition 
will  have  to  be  brought  out  to  meet  the  demand  which 
has  proved  very  great.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  place  one  with  every  sheet  metal  shop,  supply 
house  and  user  of  sheet  and  tin  mill  products  in  the  coun- 
try. 


The  A'ariety  Iron  &  Steel  Works  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  secured  a  contract  from  the  Richard  ITecUscher 
&  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia,  for  the  new  blast  furnace, 
to  be  built  at  the  Heckscher  plant  of  the  Alan  Wood 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  at  Swedeland,  Pa.  The  new  stock 
will  have  a  capacity  of  350  to  400  tons  a  day.  Work  will 
be  started  at  once.  It  being  the  Intention  to  have  the 
stack  readj'  for  operation  by  the  middle  of  summer. 
Julian  Kennedy.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  the  engineer. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company  is  r-j- 
ported  to  have  decided  to  build  23  passenger  locomotives 
at  its  own  shops  at  Reading.  Pa.,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year. 


The  fire  which  visited  the  plant  of  the  Kansas  City 
Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo..  January  ti.  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  burring  room,  nuttmg  room  and  the 
bolt  and  nut  shipping  department.  A  large  part  of  the 
plant  is  of  fireproof  construction  and  was  not  affected. 
Temjyorary  quarters  arc  being  established  and  shipments 
will  be  renewed  in  a  few  days.  The  loss  on  buildings 
and  stock  is  about  ?25,000,  covered  by  insurance.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  to  replace  the  burned  portions 
with  modern  fireproof  buildings. 
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The    Lake   Superior   Iron   &   Chemical 
Company 


In  connection  with  the  recent  offering  in  London  of 
$3,000,000  G  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  LalJe  Superior  Iron  & 
Chemical  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.,  a  statement  is  made 
corcerning  the  properties,  based  on  a  letter  written  by 
W.  H.  Matthews,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
From  this  the  following  data  are  talien : 

The  company  had  previously  issued  $3,500,000  of 
herds,  and  the  recent  S3.000,000  (of  which  $2,000,000  has 
been  applied  for  in  England  and  Canada)  makes  a  total 
of  $6,500,000  out  of  $10,000,000  authorized.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  is  $1,625,000,  and  the  common  stock  Issued 
is  $S..375.000.  out  of  a  total  of  $10,000,000  authorized. 
The  properties  acquired  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
company  July.  1910.  are  given  as  follows : 

1.  Six  charcoal  pig  iron  furnaces,  four  with  chemical  and 
charcoal  plants,  one  with  small  charcoal  capacity,  one  with 
long-term  contract  for  charcoal.  Pig  Iron  capacity,  198,000  tons 
per  annum. 

2.  137,5.")1  acres  of  hardwood  land  in  fee  (111,671  acres  vir- 
gin forest),  and  contracts  covering  the  cord-wood  on  190,230 
additional  acres,  assures  the  company  a  full  supply  of  cord-wood 
for  at  least  30  years.  Our  policy,  however,  is  to  mai^e  stumpage 
contracts  with  outside  parties  and  to  hold  intact  the  standing 
timber,  which  has  great  prospective  value  as  lumber. 

3.  47  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad  with  90  cars,  11 
locomotives,  stocli  cars,  boarding  cars,  &c.  This  railroad  leads 
from  two  transcontinental  lines  and  enables  the  company  to 
operate  the  woodlands  in  connection  with  the  various  plants 
most  economically. 

4.  Long  lease  of  the  Tale  Iron  mine,  which  has  now  blocked 
out  some  800,000  tons  of  ore.  with  a  large  additional  amount 
still  undeveloped.     Also  another  only  partly  developed  mine. 

Independent  Valiiation,  $.5,977,435.    icUh    $2,675,000  .Veio   Cash 
lor  Improvements  and  Working  Capital. 

Furnaces  and  equipment $1,313,720 

Chemical  plants  and  equipment 619,186 

Tale  Mine  (profits,  ore  blocked  out) 825.830 

Woodlands,  owned  In  fee 2,662,539 

Stumpage  contracts,  adrance  payments 145,680 

Railroad   and   equipment 265.069 

Lumber  camps  and  equipment 145,411 

New  Money  provided — 

Cash  to  remodel  chemical  plants 1,000.000 

Working  capital    (cosh) 1,675,000 

Concerning  the  plans  for  new  construction  and  the  ex- 
pected production  the  letter  says :  "  It  is  proposed  that 
the  four  kiln  plants  now  in  use  shall  be  at  once  rebuilt 
and  remodeled,  and  a  complete  new  plant  built  at  Choco- 
lay.  Ai  the  new  plants  there  should  be  procured  between 
10  and  12  gal.  of  wood  alcohol  from  each  cord  of  wood 
carbonized,  instead  of  4  gal.  under  the  old  method,  and 
from  160  up  to  190  lb.  of  acetate  of  lime  per  cord,  instead 
of  between  70  and  SO  lb.  Arrangements  made  with  the 
Wood  Products  Company  of  Buffalo  and  the  United 
States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company  insure  preferential 
terms  in  this  market,  and  make  practically  certain  that 
our  ijroducts  will  always  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  produced. 
The  presence  on  the  board  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company  and  of  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  have  a  large  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  company.  Insures  friendly  co-operation. 
The  Wood  Products  Company  of  Buffalo,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company, 
handles  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  wood  alcohol  made  in  the 
United  States.  Rogers.  Brown  &  Co.  (the  largest  sellers 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States)  have  undertaken  the 
sale  of  the  pig  iron." 

Tile  ef^timated  earnings  after  the  remodeling  of  the 
chemical  plants  are  given  below  : 

Charcoal  pig  Iron,  198,000  tons,  at  $3.50  profit $693,000 

Wool  alcohol,  3,420,000  gal.,  at  23  cents  per  gallon, 
$786,600 ;  acetate  of  lime,  61,560,000  lb.,  at  1.6 
cents  per  pound,  $984,960  ;  total  net  selling  value 
at  plant,  $1,771,560  :  less  additional  fuel  and  labor 
costs  at  chemical  plants.  $684.000 1,087.560 

Total $1,780,560 

Deduct  25  per  cent,  to  cover  possible  shutdowns,  slack 

trade,   &c..   Deb 445,140 

and  add  net  profits  from  Tale  Mine,  say  100.000  tons 

per  annum,  at  75  cents  per  ton,  Cr 75.000 

Total  estimated  net  earnings  before  allowing  for 

depreciation  and  interest  charges $1,410,420 

The  reports  of  net  earnings,  before  deducting  Interest 

E 


or  dcpieciation,  show  $503,459  in  1905,  $626,494  in  1906, 
$951,310  for  the  16  months  ending  AprU  30,  1908,  $72,848 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1909,  and  $463,503  for  tliat 
ending  in  1910.  The  low  earnings  in  1909  are  attributed 
in  part  to  the  panic  and  in  part  to  the  disorganization 
following  ihe  death  of  the  chief  owner. 


December  Copper  Production  and  Stocks 


The  Copper  Producers'  Association  has  issued  its  De- 
cember report  of  production  and  stocks.  The  decrease  in 
stocks  during  the  month  was  8,358,874  lb. ;  the  increase 
in  production  was  3,985,756  lb. ;  the  decrease  in  domestic 
deliveries  was  17,207,974  lb. ;  the  increase  in  exports  waa 
20,699,759  lb.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

Pounds. 
Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  United  States  December  1 130,389,069 

Production  of  marketable  copper  in  the  United  States 
from  all  domestic  and  foreign  sovu-ces  during  De- 
cember     123,339,219 

Deliveries  of  marketable  copper  during  December  : 

For  domestic  consumption 43,594,018 

For    export 88,104,075 

Total 131,698,093 

Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  In  the  United  States  January  1,  1911. .  122,030.195 

The  association  has  also  issued  a  summary  for  the 
year  1910,  which  shows  that  the  total  production  of  cop- 
per was  1,452,122,120  lb,,  and  the  total  deliveries  were 
1,471,858,036  lb.,  showing  that  the  reduction  in  stocks 
during  the  year  was  19,735,916  lb. 

4  <  » 

The  Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 


The  monthly  statement  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  book? 
of  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
given  out  January  10,  showed  that  the  total  on  December 
31  was  2,674,757  tons,  as  compared  with  2,760,413  tona 
on  Xo\eniber  30.  a  falling  off  of  85.656  tons.  While  the 
statements  for  the  past  three  months  have  shown  amounts 
less  than  the  3,027,436  tons  of  September  30,  1904,  which 
previously  was  the  low  point  in  unfilled  orders,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  on  the  present  basis  of  computation  the  or- 
ders on  hand  September  30,  1904,  would  have  been  re- 
ported at  2,434,736  tons.  At  that  time  inter-company 
orders  were  included.  The  statement  for  December  31 
compares  with  others  of  the  past  two  years  as  follows : 

December  31,  1910.  .2,674,757  March  31,  1910 5,402.514 

November  30,  1910.  .2,760,413  December  31,  1909.  .5,927.031 

October  31,   1910 2,871,949  September  30,  1909.. 4,796.833 

September  30.  1910.. 3.158,106  June  30,   1909 4,057,939 

August  31.   1910 3.537,128  March  31,  1909 3,542,595 

July   31,   1910 3,970,931  December  31,  1908.  .sioOS  52T 

June  30.   1910 4,257.794 

The  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  the  years  preceding 
190S  were  as  follows :  1907,  4,624,552  tons ;  1906,  8,489,718 
tons;  1905,  7.C05,0S6  tons;  1904,  4,696,203  tons;  1903, 
3,215,123  tons ;  1902,  5,347,523  tons, 

♦-•-• 

Continuous  Foundry  Operation. — In  the  article  by 
G.  K.  Hooper  in  The  Iron  Age  of  January  5,  page  76,  two 
illustrations  were  given  of  the  arrangement  of  fotmdries 
recently  built  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  molds 
are  carried  to  the  iron.  The  second  of  these  was  of  a 
two-story  foundry  in  which  cupola  malleable  castings 
are  made.  While  the  context  indicated  clearly  which 
illustration  was  meant,  the  titles  of  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  3 
were  exchanged  by  an  error  in  the  make-up  of  the  articla 
What  was  shown  as  Fig.  2  was,  in  fact,  a  plan  and  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  a  foundry  in  which  the  iron  is  car- 
ried to  the  molds. 

<  I  » 

The  Roanoke  Bridge  Company,  Roanoke,  Va.,  recently 
incorporated,  is  planning  to  buUd  a  structural  steel  and 
bridge  plant  The  main  building  will  be  of  steel  con- 
struction, 35  X  140  ft.,  with  an  addition  25  x  90  ft  An^ 
office  buUding  will  also  be  erected.  The  total  cost  of  the 
plant,  including  machinery,  is  estimated  at  $30,000.  E, 
C.  McComb  is  president  of  the  company. 
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Trade  Publications 


Ice  and  Ilcfrlijerntliijj  Mnoliiiiery. — The  American  Ma- 
chine Company,  TiOO  East  Main  street,  Louisville,  Ky.  Cata- 
logue. Describes  with  considerable  detail  the  construction  of  the 
American  absorption  mnchiue.  I''ollowlng  this  description  of  the 
general  construction,  each  part  of  the  machine  is  described 
with  a  view  to  calling  attention  to  the  manner  of  its  construc- 
tion and  the  duties  it  has  to  perform,  the  text  being  supple- 
mented b?  the  illustrations. 

Dryers — The  Atlas  nryer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  A  Thesis  on  the  Art  of  Drying."  Describes  the 
principles  underlying  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Atlas 
dryer  for  nil  classes  of  material. 

Compasses  and  Xanttoal  Instrnnient.s. — E.  S.  Ritchie 
&  Sons,  112  Cypress  street.  Brookline.  Mass.  Catalogue.  Shows 
the  Ritchie  liquid  compass,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  attachment  to  the  card  of  an  air  chamber  that  supports 
almost  the  entire  weight  of  the  card,  thus  reducing  wear  on  the 
pivot  and  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  compass.  The  other 
instruments  covered  include  various  types  of  compasses,  bin- 
nacles and  azimuth  and  horizontal  and  vertical  force  Instru- 
ments. 

ITnloadlns  Cap  Chute.— The  Quick  Unloading  Car  Chute 
Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  a  chute 
for  quickly  loading  wagons  from  cars  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age  October  7.  1000. 

Ventilating  Apiinratnx. — Henry  Kroder  Company,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  number  of  views  of  installa- 
tions of  the  Yon-ree-ka  ventilating  apparatus,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  Improved  gearing  for  operating  monitor,  segment 
and  greenhouse  sash.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this 
machine  are  the  opening  and  closing  of  three  times  as  many 
sash  as  any  other  device,  faster  operation  and  the  consumption 
of  less  power. 

Road    Graders J.    D.    .\dams    &    Co..    Indianapolis.    Ind. 

Several  circulars.  Refer  to  a  number  of  pieces  of  road  making 
and  grading  machinery,  which  includes  the  Road  King.  Little 
Roadster  and  Road  King.  .Tr..  graders,  and  the  Peerless  road 
drag.  The  special  advantage  claimed  for  these  graders  is  adjust- 
able leaning  wheels  on  the  land  side  which  counteract  the  side 
pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  mold  board  and  prevent  all 
side  slipping.  The  drag  Is  said  to  be  the  original  tilting  blade 
road  drag.  In  which  the  pitch  of  the  blades  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol and  the  angular  travel  on  the  road  can  be  regulated. 

Gasoline  Bnsines — .V'thaus,  Ewlng  &  Co.,  BluCfton.  Ohio. 
Folder.  Coocerued  with  gasoline  engines  for  small  machine 
shops.  Two  sizes  of  engine,  1  and  4  hp.,  are  built  and  the  gen- 
eral features  of  their  construction  are  described. 

Bolt    Cntters,    Nnt    Tappers    and    Pipe   Tlireaders 

Wells  Brothers  Company,  Greenfield.  Mass.  Catalogue  No.  2S. 
Size  4%  X  '%  in.  :  pages  51.  Illustrates  and  describes  with  full 
specifications  the  complete  line  of  Little  Giant  bolt  cutters,  nut 
tappers  and  pipe  thre.iders.  .\n  illustrated  description  of  the 
Little  Giant  automatic  die  head  appeared  in  TJir  Iron  Afje  .\pril 
28,  1910. 

Grinding  Machinery. — Buffalo  Emery  Wheel  Company, 
127  Ash  street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Several  circulars.  List  a  number 
of  foot  and  belt  power  grinding  machines  as  well  as  various 
styles  and  shapes  of  emery  wheels. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Constrnction. — The  Turner  Con- 
struction Company,  1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  No. 
9.  Is  descriptive  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  for  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  and  illustrates  two  typical  contract"? 
which  were  recently  completed.  Of  special  Interest  are  two 
pages  giving  details  for  attaching  shafting,  piping,  &c..  to  con- 
crete. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Bn^^ines — Columbus  Machine  Com- 
pany. Columbus.  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  advantages  of 
the  Columbus  engine  for  operation  by  gas.  producer  gas  and 
gasoline.  Special  engines  for  operating  electric  generators, 
geared  pumping  and  hoisting  engines  and  a  portable  engine  are 
shown,  as  well  as  an  automatic  suction  gas  producer. 

Boiler  Peed  Pumps — The  Piatt  Iron  Works  Company. 
Dayton.  Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  555.  Relates  to  the  SmithValle 
boiler  feed  pumps.  The  styles  covered  include  packed  piston, 
outside  center  packed  plunger,  outside  end  packed  plunger  end 
vertical  packed  pumps  in  both  duplex  and  simplex  types  and 
automatic  feed  pumps  and  receivers,  steam  actuated  general 
service  pumps  and  triplex  boiler  feed  and  general  service  pumps. 
All  the  different  styles  of  numps  are  illustrated  and  there  are 
a  number  of  extensive  dimension  tables  included. 

Motor  Trnelcs — R.  L.  Mor.gan.  Worcester.  Mass.  Folder. 
Gives  brief  description  and  speciflcntions  for  a  o-ton  truck. 

Conrtenser.s — C.  H.  Wheeler  5Ifg.  Company.  Lehigh  avenue 
and  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  12.  Deals 
with  the  Wheeler  surface  and  Jet  condensers  and  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  of  the  various  types. 

Gas    and    Gasoline'  Knislnes C.    H.    A.    Dlssinger    & 

Brother  Company,  Wrightsvllle.  Pa.     Two  catalogues.     The  first. 


A,  relates  tu  a  line  of  stationary  and  portable  gas  and  gasoline 
engines  which  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  140  bp.  The 
various  engines  are  illustrated  and  the  special  features  of  all  of 
them  are  Illustrated  and  described  at  length.  Catalogue  B  re- 
lates to  the  Capital  gasoline  traction  engines,  which  are  made 
with  both  single  and  double  cylinders  in  sizes  ranging  from  18 
lo  .SO  hp.  for  a  large  number  of  speeds  in  both  directions. 

Cinder  Cars. — Weimer  Machine  Works  Company,  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Loose  leaf  circulars.  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter 
explain  the  operation  of  a  number  of  tilting  cars  for  conveying 
cinders  and  molten  metal.  These  cars  can  be  furnished  to 
operate  either  by  hand  power,  steam,  air  or  electricity.  An  illus- 
traled  description  of  one  of  these  cars  appeared  in  The  Iron 
Af/c  .Innnary  -'»,  101). 

Protective  Paint  for  Iron  n'ld  Steel Smooth-On  Mfg. 

Company,  572  Communipaw  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Booklet. 
Describes  the  latest  Smooth-On  product,  which  is  known  as 
Smooth-On  Protective  Paint  tor  Iron  and  Steel.  This  paint  is 
designed  to  permeate  the  pores  of  the  iron  or  steel,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  positive  and  lasting  protection  to  the  metal. 

Lathes  and  Attachments. — Foster  Machine  Company. 
Elkhart.  Ind.  Circulars  .\  to  J.  inclusive.  Deal  with  various 
types  of  turret  lathes  of  both  the  plain,  geared  friction  and  set 
over  head  types,  and  attachments  such  as  die  heads,  knurling 
tools,  slide  rests  and  chucks.  All  of  the  various  tools  and  at- 
tachments are  illustrated  and  brief  specifications  are  given. 

Lalioratory  Appliances. — The  Braun  Corporation,  363 
New  High  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Catalogue.  Size,  6  x  9  in.  ; 
pages,  88.  Pertains  to  a  complete  line  of  laboratory  appliances, 
which  includes  pulverizers,  crushers,  ore  samplers,  furnaces  of 
various  types,  burners,  cupel  and  briquetting  machines,  cyanide 
plants  and  electrolytic  outfits.  Each  of  the  various  appliances 
is  illustrated  and  a  brief  description  with  tables  of  dimensions 
is  given. 

Lathes — Flather  &  Co.,  Nashua.  N.  H.  Several  circulars. 
Call  attention  to  a  line  of  change  gear  lathes,  the  swings  of 
which  range  from  13  to  28  in.,  and  a  13-In.  engine  lathe.  The 
make  up  of  all  the  circulars  is  the  same,  an  illustration  of  the 
tool  being  given  on  an  inside  page,  with  specifications  on  the 
facing  page. 

Presses. — William  R.  Perrin  &  Co.,  Loomis  and  Forty- 
sixth  streets,  Chicago.  III.  Two  catalogues.  No.  0  points  out 
the  advantages  of  a  line  of  filter  presses  for  all  kinds  of  indus- 
trial purposes.  No.  10  gives  general  description  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  number  of  hydraulic  presses,  capable  of  exerting 
pressures  ranging  from  20  to  300  tons. 

Lathes — Bradford  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Catalogue.  Size  6  x  9  in. ;  pages  80.  Illustrated.  Per- 
tains to  a  line  of  lathes  which  Includes  the  st.andard 
triple  geared  lathes,  quick  change  gear  lathes  and  tool  room 
and  turret  lathes.  The  description  of  the  features  common 
to  all  the  tools  Is  given  first  and  Is  followed  by  specifications 
of  the  different  lathes  which  are  given  on  the  pages  facing 
the  illustrations. 

Elevators. — Warsaw  Elevator  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Loose  leaf  catalogue.  Size  9x12  in.  Describes  and  illustrates 
several  types  of  passenger  and  freight  elevators  and  electric 
elevator   machines   and   plunger  hydraulic  sidewalk   hoists. 

Clay  "Worliingr  Machinery. — The  Anderson  Foundry  & 
Machine  Works,  .\nderson,  Ind.  Catalogue.  Illustrated.  Calls 
attention  to  the  dry  press  system  of  making  pressed  building, 
front,  ornamental  and  fire  brick.  The  various  machines  re- 
qitli'ed  Include  a  brick  press,  a  disintegrator,  a  dry  pan,  clay 
pulverizers,  mixers  and  feeders.  .\I1  of  these  machines  are 
described  and  brief  tables  of  dimensions  and  specifications  are 
Included. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Ensines.^The  Perkins  Wind  Mill 
Company.  Mishawaka.  Ind.  Catalogue  No.  52.  Illustrates  and 
describes  a  line  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines  which  are  made 
in  both  air  and  water  cooled  cylinder  styles  for  portable  and 
stationary  use.  The  special  features  of  these  engines  are 
Illustrated  and  described  and  space  Is  given  to  a  number  of 
accessories  designed  to  be  operated  by  these  engines,  such  as 
pumps,   hoists,   feed   grinders,   saws,  &c. 

Gasoline  Elngrines — The  National  Engineering  Company, 
Saginaw,  W.  S..  Mich.  Catalogue.  Illustrates  and  describes 
the  New  Model  and  Michigan  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  pumps 
and  pumping  jacks.  The  New-  Model  engine  is  built  in  one 
size.  2  hp..  In  three  styles,  while  12  sizes  of  Michigan  engine, 
ranging  from  3^  to  50  hp.,  are  constructed.  If  desired  the 
New  Model  engine  and  the  four  smaller  sizes  of  Michigan  en- 
gine can  be  furnished  equipped  with  deep  well  pumping  at- 
tachments. 

Corrnsated  Copper  Gnslcets — Hampden  Cornice  Works. 
Springfield.  Mass.  Folder.  Illustrates  a  line  of  circular  and 
rectangular  corrugated  copper  gaskets  and  gives  prices  for  all 
the   different   sizes    made. 

Sewer  Pipe — Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Company,  Wain- 
wright  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Catalogue.  Illustrates  a  line 
of  salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe  of  both  standard  and  double 
strength,  drain  tile,  wall  coping  and  conduit  tile,  and  fire  clay 
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flue  lining,  chimney  pipe  and  chimney  tops.  Prices  are  given 
for  all  the  different  sizes  of  the  various  products  and  the 
special  fittings  used  with  each  liind  are  illustrated. 

Electric  Llebt  and  Electric  Appliances. — General 
Electric  Company,  Schenect.idy,  N.  Y.  A  pamphlet  and  three 
bulletins.  The  pamphlet,  which  is  No.  B-3006.  is  a  reprint  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  on 
the  subject  of  '•  Street  Illumination."  It  compares  the  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  luminous  and  flaming  arcs  with  those 
resulting  from  the  use  of  open  and  closed  carbon  arcs  and  the 
subject  which  is  discussed  in  detail  is  treated  from  the  view- 
point of  an  illuminating  engineer.  There  are  numerous  illus- 
trations showing  the  illumination  in  various  cities.  Bulletin 
No.  4602-B  is  the  third  edition  of  the  company's  publication 
on  automatic  voltage  regulators  for  direct  current  generators. 
No.  47S-  illustrates  and  describes  exciter  panels  for  use  in 
connection  with  alternating  current  generator  panels  when  for 
any  reason  separate  control  of  the  exciter  is  desired.  A  com- 
plete description  of  these  panels,  together  with  a  diagram  of 
the  wiring  connections  and  table  of  dimensions  is  included. 
No.  47S6  describes  a  simple  motor  signal  having  mechanism 
suitable  for  either  two  or  three  position  operation  in  either  of 
the  upper  or  the  lower  quadrant.  This  mechanism  is  also 
applicable  to  either  top  or  bottom  mast  operation  with  only 
slight  modifications.  Interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  signal 
and  a  detailed  description  of  it  and  the  apparatus  used  in 
connection  with  its  operation  are  included. 

Gas  Fnrnaces.— The  Westmacott  Gas  Furnace  Company, 
Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Circular.  Contains  a  number  of  illus- 
trations of  different  styles  of  heating,  anneatling  and  mulBe 
furnaces,  brazing  tables  and  shop  forges.  Brief  specifications 
of  the  various   types  are  given  under   the   illustrations. 

Furnace  Reversing  Valves. — The  S.  R.  Smythe  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to  the  Schild  re- 
versing valve  for  gas  or  air  which  is  designed  for  use  in  steel, 
Iron  and  glass  furnaces  and  for  all  industrial  purposes  where 
it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  gas  or  air  flow. 
The  special  advantages  of  this  valve  over  other  types  now  in 
use  are  given  at  length  and  there  are  illustralvions  showing  the 
construction  of  the  valve. 

Draiving  Materials. — The  B'rederick  Post  Company,  214 
South  Claris  street,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue  and  price  list. 
Size  4%  X  5%  in. ;  pages  446.  Describes  with  numerous  illus- 
trations a  very  complete  line  of  drawing  materials  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  A  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  books  on 
scientific  subjects  occupies  22  pages,  and  a  12-page  alphabetical 
index  completes  the  catalogue. 

Metal  Goods — Acorn  Brass  Mfg.  Company.  Green,  Fulton 
and  Peoria  streets,  Chicago,  111.  Loose  leaf  catalogue.  Covers 
an  extensive  line  of  metal  goods  made  from  brass,  copper,  steel, 
zinc,  aluminum,  bronze.  German  silver  and  niclsel,  which  in- 
cludes sight  feed  oil  pumps,  priming  cups,  brass  connections 
for  tubing ;  gasoline,  pressure  and  storage  tanlis.  and  various 
kinds  of  stamped,   drawn  and   spun  metal  goods. 

Metal  Sheets — The  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Folder.  Concerned  with  Alumaloyd  sheets  which  are 
special  steel  sheets  coated  with  an  alloy  of  aluminum.  One  of 
the  features  claimed  for  these  sheets  is  absolute  freedom  from 
rust  and  paint  scaling. 

Minins    and    Milling    Machinery The    F.    M.     Davis 

Iron  Works  Company.  Eighth  and  Larimer  streets,  Denver, 
Colo.  Five  catalogues.  No.  32  calls  attention  to  a  line  of 
mine  supplies  including  ore  cars,  ore  and  water  skips,  mining 
cages  .and  track.  No.  35  is  devoted  to  power  transmission  ma- 
chinery and  contains  a  large  number  of  dimension  tables.  No. 
37  illustrates  and  describes  various  kinds  of  ore  milling  ma- 
chinery, while  No.  38  treats  of  smelter  machinery.  No.  43.  re- 
lates to  the  Ferraris  mill  which  is  a  modification  of  the  stand- 
ard type  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wet  crushing  of  ores 
for  concentration,   cyanidatlon.   &c. 

Pipe  Threading  and  Cnttins  Machinery The   Mer- 

rell  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Bulletins  No.  14  to  21.  Il- 
lustrations and  descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  an 
extensive  line  of  pipe  threading  and  cutting  machinery.  ,\mong 
the  dilTerent  machines  shown  are  pipe  and  nipple  mills,  porta- 
ble hand  machines,  combined  hand  and  power  machines  and 
motor  and  engine  driven  machines. 

Refrigerating  Slachinery.  —  Buffalo  Refrigerating  Ma- 
chine Company.  12fi  Liberty  street.  New  Tork  City.  Bulletin 
No.  11.  Shows  a  line  of  ico  making  and  refrigerating  machinery, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  3  to  100  tons. 

Drilling  Machines  and  Saws. — Frontier  Iron  Works. 
Letchworth  and  Grant  streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Loose  leaf  circu- 
lars. Cover  a  line  of  drilling  and  tapping  machines  and  power 
hack  saws.  Illustrated  descriptions  of  two  of  the  tools,  the 
Modem  20-in.  drill  press  and  a  16-in.  high  speed  geared  drilling 
and  tapping  machine,  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  May  19  and 
October  27,  1910,  respectively. 

Steam  Tnrblnes. — The  Ball  &  Wood  Company.  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  .T.  Brochure.  Size  6  x  9  in.  Relates  to  the  Rateau- 
Smoot  Impulse  turbine  which  this  company  Is  building  for  high, 
low  and  mixed  flow  pressures.     The  special  feature  of  the  new 


mixed  floA-  type  is  the  employment  of  a  straight  low  pressure 
turbine  with  supplementary  wheels  so  as  to  use  high  pressure 
steam  economically  by  an  automatically  controlled  governor. 

Wire  Lath Koebling  Construction  Company,  Fuller  Build- 
ing, New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Treats  of  the  Roebling  stand- 
ard wire  lath,  which  is  made  in  a  number  of  different  meshes 
and  shows  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

Cotton  Ginning  Machinery.  —  Gullett  Gin  Company, 
Amite,  La.  Catalogue,  9  x  12  in.;  pages  56.  Illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  a  line  of  machinery 
for  elevating,  cleaning  and  baling  cotton  and  handling  the 
refuse.  Drawings  showing  the  way  of  locating  and  setting  the 
complete  ginning  outfits  are  included. 

Panel  Boards  and  Cabinets. — Crouse-Hinds  Company, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y".  Catalogue.  Size  9  x  12  in. ;  pages  SO.  Deals 
with  a  complete  line  of  panel  boards  and  cabinets.  Each  fea- 
ture of  their  construction  is  tersely  described  and  the  listings 
and  prices  of  individual  and  assembled  parts  are  clearly  pre- 
sented. Panels  .ind  cabinets  are  listed  separately  and  together 
so  as  to  render  estimating  easy. 

Rivet  and  Screw  Machinery. — The  E.  J.  Manville  Ma- 
chine Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Four  catalogues.  C2  desils 
with  a  single  stroke,  open  die  header  for  wood  screw  blanks, 
rivets,  headed  pins,  tire  bolts,  &c.,  which  was  illustrated  in  The 
Iron  Age  September  1,  1910.  I  pertains  to  a  line  of  automatic 
wood  screw  pointing  and  threading  machines  for  pointing  and 
cutting  the  threads  on  common  gimlet  point  wood  screws.  An 
illustrated  description  of  one  of  these  machines  appeared  in  The 
Iron  Age  July  7,  1910.  J  describes  and  illustrates  automatic 
screw  blank  pointers,  while  K  Is  concerned  with  automatic  shav- 
ing slotting  machines  for  shaving  and  slotting  wood  and  ma- 
chine screws.  An  illustrated  description  of  one  of  these  ma- 
chines appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  December  1,  1910. 

Motor  Driven  Grinders. — Ransom  Mfg.  Company,  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.  Loose  leaf  circulars.  Refer  to  a  line  of  grinders 
driven  by  either  direct  or  alternating  current  motors.  Included 
among  these  is  a  27-in.  disk  grinder,  an  illustrated  description 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  October  14.  1909. 

Cold  Storage  Insulation — The  Union  Fibre  Company, 
Winona,  Minn.  Illustrates  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  fiber 
and  cork  insulation  for  cold  storage  work. 

Band  Cnt-off  Saw — Butterworth  &  Lowe,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  Circular.  Describes  a  band  cut-off  saw  for  cutting  off 
logs,  timbers,  &c.,  as  a  substitute  for  the  circular  and  drag  saw 
machines. 

Lock  W"ashers. — Hobhs  Mfg.  Company.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Catalogue  and  price-list.  Shows  the  various  types  of  the  Amer- 
ican lock  washers  and  g'ves  dimensions,  code  words  and  prices 
for  the  various  sizes. 

Steel Colonial  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Catalogue 

No.  9.  Covers  the  various  brands  of  crucible  high  grade  open 
hearth  steel  made  by  this  company.  The  special  features  of  the 
various  brands  of  steel  are  given,  with  hints  on  their  treatment. 
The  \arious  sizes  are  priced  and  a  number  of  tables  of  weights 
completes  the  catalogue. 

AVoodw^orking  Machinery. — Baxter  D.  Whitney  &  Son, 
Winchendon,  Mass.  Three  pamphlets.  The  first  covers  a  line  of 
wood  planing  machinery,  the  second  is  concerned  with  wood 
scraping  and  knife  grinding  machines,  while  the  third  describes 
the  Whitney  double  spindle  shaper  and  the  Whitney  back  knife 
gauge  lathe. 

Gas  Producers  and  Engines.  —  The  Otto  Gas  Engine 
Works,  Thirty-third  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bul- 
letin No.  11.  Refers  to  the  Otto  suction  gas  producer,  which  is 
made  in  sizes  ranging  from  10  to  300  hp.,  and  engines  designed 
to  be  operatJd  by  producer  gas.  The  various  types  of  engines 
and  producers  are  illustrated  and  tables  of  dimensions  are  in- 
cluded. 

American  Swiss  Files. — American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Com- 
pany, cflice  at  24  John  street,  New  Y'ork,  and  works  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.  Catalogue.  8  x  10  in. ;  pages  16.  Covers  the  com- 
pany's line  of  fine  toolmakers'  flies,  which  is  its  specialty.  These 
files  are  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  best  Swiss  "  files  of  pre- 
cision," and  are  produced  by  improved  methods  with  gas  as  a 
fuel  in  all  heating  processes.  The  catalogue  gives  full  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  styles  and  reproductions  are  given  of  the 
cutting  surfaces  of  the  ten  different  grades,  showing  the  varia- 
tions from  the  coarse  No.  00  to  No.  8.  The  No.  8  file  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  styles  shown  comprise  a  very  great  variety, 
adapted  to  the  exacting  uses  of  toolmakers  who  desire  accu- 
rately finished  files  for  work  requiring  precision. 

.attrition  Mills. — The  Buckeye  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Day- 
ton. Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Describes  and  illustrates  the  .\merican 
attrition  mills,  the  special  features  of  which  include  ring  oiling 
bearings  of  ample  proportions  lined  with  high  grade  babbitt 
metal,  bail  thrust  bearings  and  a  quick  release  for  allowing  the 
disks  to  separate  when  necessary  and  return  to  their  grinding 
position  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  in  any  way.  Seven 
sizes  In  ail  are  built  and  a  brief  table  giving  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  various  sizes  completes  the  pamphlet. 
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Death  of  Charles  H.  Morgan 


Charles  Hill  Morgan,  president  of  the  Morgan  Con- 
structiou  Company  and  the  Morgan  Spring  Company,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  inventors  and  de- 
velopers of  rolling  mill  and  wire  drawing  machinery,  died 
at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  January  10,  aged  SO 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  remarljable  talents.  A  great  in- 
ventor, whose  name  is  known  as  such  everywhere  that 
steel  and  wire  are  manufactured,  he  possessed,  in  com- 
bination rare  with  a  creative  mind,  the  power  of  a  thor- 
oughly capable  business  administration  and  the  faculty 
of  surrounding  himself  with  a  group  of  brilliant  engi- 
neering assistants. 

Charles  Hill  Morgan  was  born  January  8,  1831,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  His  parents  were  of  old  Xew  England 
stock,  but  the  father  being  a  mechanic  of  limited  means 
the  boy's  education  was  that  of  the  district  schools  of 
70  years  ago  and  of  short  terms  in  Lancaster  Academy, 


CII.\KT.ES  H.  MORGAN. 

Lancaster,  Mass.  At  12  he  was  at  work  in  a  factory. 
At  15  he  entered  the  machine  shop  of  his  uncle,  J.  B. 
Parker,  Clinton,  Mass.,  as  an  apprentice.  When  he  was 
17  years  old  he  determined  to  learn  mechanical  drawin?, 
and  his  efforts  resulted  In  a  class  for  the  study  of  the 
subject,  taught  by  the  late  John  G.  Hoarley,  an  honored 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, then  the  civil  engineer  of  the  Clinton  Mills.  Those 
few  lessons,  taken  at  night,  after  12  hours  of  labor  in 
the  shop,  constituted  an  all-important  factor  in  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's early  mechanical  career. 

.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of  21,  Mr.  Morgan  was  placed  In 
charge  of  the  Clinton  Mills  dye  house.  He  applied  him- 
self with  much  zeal  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and  filled 
the  position  with  entire  success,  gaining  valuable  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  subordinates.  For  a  time  he 
was  draftsman  for  the  Lawrence  Machine  Company,  and 
from  1855  to  1800  served  as  mechanical  draftsman  for  the 
distinguished  inventor  and  manufacturer,  Erastus  B.  B;g- 
elow.  The  young  man  was  brought  in  intimate  contact 
with  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Charles  H.  Waters,  the  agent  of 
the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Mills.  It  was  an  atmosphere  of 
Invention  which  was  a  stimulating  influence  toward  the 
development  into  greater  things.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Morgan  introduced  a  system  of  designing  and  construct- 
ing cam  curves  for  looms  which  proved  of  great  value, 


and  was  later  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lishetl  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  pamphlet  form.  In  1S60  he 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  with  his  brother,  Francis 
Henry  Morgan,  he  was  engaged  for  two  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  bags.  Here  was  developed  the 
fir.st  automatic  machine  for  making  bags.  After  a  few 
years  the  business  was  sold  to  good  advantage. 

Becomes  Superintendent  of  Washburn  &  Moen  Shop 
In  1864  Mr.  Morgan  was  recommended  by  friends  to 
lehabod  Washburn,  who  was  in  need  of  a  superintendent 
for  his  wire  works  at  Worcester.  Mr.  Washburn  engaged 
Mr.  Morgan  as  superintendent  of  manufacturing  for  the 
firm  of  Washburn  &  Moen,  and  four  years  later  when  a 
joint  stock  company  was  organized  he  was  made  the  gen- 
eral superintendent.  For  11  years  he  was  a  director  of 
the  corporation.  He  made  frequent  trips  abroad  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  mills  of  England,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, France  and  Sweden.  From  these  experiences  and 
from  the  study  of  publications  devoted  to  wire  manufac- 
turing and  of  the  patents  issued  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  he  kept  himself  thoroughly  informed  of  all 
changes  or  improvements.  The  direct  fruits  of  this 
knowledge  were  the  increased  excellence,  variety  and 
amount  of  the  company's  products. 

The  Morgan  Mill 

The  life  of  Charles  H.  Morgan  was  most  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  the  development  of  the  continuous 
rolling  mill,  known  the  world  over  as  the  Morgan  mill. 
The  first  of  the  type  was  designed  and  constructed  by 
George  Bedson,  in  Manchester,  England.  The  Washburn 
&  Moen  Company  purchased  one  of  these  mills  and  erected 
it  In  Worcester  in  1869.  It  constituted  a  great  advance 
over  previous  practice.  Experience  soon  proved  that  the 
methods  of  handling  the  product  of  the  mill  were  inade- 
quate, and  the  first  important  step  in  the  development 
of  the  process  was  the  power  reel  invented  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan to  replace  the  old  hand  operated  reel.  His  second 
and  very  important  contribution  to  the  system — that,  in 
fact,  which  marked  the  great  difference  between  the  Bed- 
son  mill  and  the  Morgan  mill — was  the  practical  devel- 
opment of  a  continuous  train  of  horizontal  rolls.  The 
Bedson  mill  had  alternate  sets  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
rolls.  In  the  Morgan  mill  intermediate  twist  guides  were 
provided,  which  gave  to  the  metal  the  necessary  quarter 
turn  as  it  passed  between  the  successive  sets  of  rolls. 
The  design  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  the  only  type  of 
continuous  mill  in  use  to-day.  Nine  years  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bedson  mill,  a  new  type  was  built  from 
Air.  Morgan's  designs  on  the  Belgium  and  continuous 
plans,  and  was  known  as  the  combination  mill.  The 
third  improvement  was  the  invention  by  Mr.  Morgan  of 
automatic  reels,  both  of  the  pouring  and  the  laying  types, 
such  as  are  now  in  common  use  in  every  rod  mill  in  the 
world.  They  were  completed  and  a  successful  test  made 
March  10,  1886. 

In  1887,  after  23  very  active  years  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Works,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  led  by  declining  health  to  resign  his  office,  with  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  less  arduous  duties.  Some  years 
before.  In  1881,  he  had  founded,  with  his  brother,  Henry 
F.  Morgan,  the  Morgan  Spring  Company,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  springs,  and  was  therefore  a  pioneer  in  a  Jne 
of  business  now  carried  on  by  many  concerns. 

Forms  the  Morgan  Construction  Company 

Manufacturers  of  steel  products  sought  his  advice  in 
engineering  problems,  and  his  reputation  as  an  engineer 
was  widely  extended  by  the  new  field  of  his  activities. 
The  work  led  directly  to  the  formation  in  1891  of  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company,  Worcester,  manufacturer 
of  rolling  mill  and  wire  drawing  machinery.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  his  associates  in  the  company  have  been  most 
successful,  and  their  designs  and  machinery  have  been 
widely  adopted  by  appreciative  manufacturers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  The  continuous  rolling  of  such 
materials  as  billets,  sheet  bars,  merchant  bar,  rods  and 
hoops,  together  with  the  disposition  of  the  product  after 
it  has  been  rolled,  has  been  given  special  attention,  and  a 
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large  number  of  Important  installations  have  been  maae. 
Tbe  continuous  metbod  of  heating  billets,  while  not 
strictly  new  in  itself,  has  been  skillfully  developed  and 
introduced  culminating  in  the  continuous  gravity  dis- 
cbarge furnace  invented  by  Mr.  Morgan. 

In  1890,  while  he  was  in  Europe,  Mr.  Morgan  re- 
ceived a  cablegram  announcing  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, an  office  which  he  had  never  sought,  and  in  the 
following  December  he  was  unanimously  elected.  In 
1S93  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  World's 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  and  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  Torli. 

His  Work  in  Behalf  of  Industrial  Education 

Mr.  Morgan  made  a  careful  study  of  educational  in- 
Etitutions  and  was  closely  identified  with  the  establish- 
ment, growth  and  success  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  having  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  from  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  45 
years  ago,  to  his  death ;  in  fact,  the  life  of  the  institute 
Is  closely  woven  into  that  of  Mr.  Morgan.  In  March, 
1866,  Ichabod  Washburn  made  his  gift  which  established 
the  machine  shop  and  working  mechanical  department 
of  the  school.  This  branch  of  the  institution  was  unique 
In  its  day.  for  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  a 
business  department  and  not  a  school.  The  coming  of 
the  students  Into  the  shop  for  instruction  was  to  be  an 
Important  factor  of  their  curriculum,  but  this  was  a 
feature  which  was  added  to  an  establishment  complete 
In  itself  without  them.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Washburn  was  old  and  in  feeble 
health.  There  was  nothing  to  pattern  from.  So  far  as 
the  trustees  could  learn  there  had  been  no  instance  In 
this  country,  and  few  in  the  world  where  an  institution 
of  educatiou  had  successfully  conducted  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  unless  the  work  was  of  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  character.  The  Washburn  shops  were  to 
make  complicated  machinery.  Mr.  Washburn  recom- 
mended Jlr.  Morgan  to  the  trustees  as  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates, with  the  expectation  that  he  would  give  the  shop 
the  advantages  of  his  great  mechanical  genius  and  large 
experience.  Mr.  Washburn's  death  occurred  before  the 
building  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Morgan  took  charge  o? 
the  work  and  selected  Milton  P.  Higgins,  now  presidenc 
of  the  Norton  Company  and  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
as  tbe  superintendent.  Together  they  worked  out  the 
details  to  an  eminently  successful  termination.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's interest  and  active  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Institute  have  been  of 
Inestimable  imiwrtance.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Plymouth  Church,  Worcester,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  its  Sunday  school,  and  for  many  years  served  on 
the  Board  of  Deacons.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to 
educational  and  religious  institutions. 

He  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  dying  a  few 
years  after  marriage,  leaving  one  son,  Charles  Henry 
Morgan.  His  second  wife  is  living,  with  two  daughters 
and  two  sons,  Paul  B.  Morgan  of  the  Morgan  Construc- 
tion Company,  and  Ralph  L.  Morgan. 


will  be  continued  as  at  present.     The  company  also  op- 
erates works  at  Amherst,  X.  S.,  Canada. 


Customs  Decisions 


At  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  the 
number  of  locomotives  built  in  1910  was  1678.  The  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  pay  roll  at  the  close  of  1910  was  16.- 
230,  as  compared  with  16.400  in  the  late  summer  months, 
the  latter  being  the  highest  figure  reached  since  the  panic 
of  1907.  In  1906  these  works  built  2666  locomotives;  in 
1907,  2663;  in  1908,  617,  and  in  1909,  1023.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  men  employed  in  1906  and  1907  was  19,- 
000.  In  1908  the  minimum  number  was  4400;  in  1909 
the  range  was  from  5000  to  11,000,  and  in  1910  from 
11,000  to  16,400.  Vice-President  Johnson  says  of  1911: 
"  We  do  not  look  for  anything  more  than  a  moderate  year 
in  1911,  but  we  do  not  think  business  will  get  as  low  as  it 
was  in  1908  by  any  means." 


The  Robb  Engineering  Company.  Ltd..  has  purchased 
the  Robb-Mumford  Boiler  Works  at  South  Framlngham. 
Mass.    The  management  and  manufacturing  organization 


Steel  Railroad  Ties 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in 
overruling  a  protest  filed  by  Joseph  Blank  holds  that 
railroad  ties  of  steel,  cut  to  proper  lengths  and  with 
bolt  holes  punched  at  both  ends,  are  further  advanced 
than  the  uncompleted  forms  of  steel  as  material  for 
which  provision  is  made  under  paragraph  131  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  The  merchandise  was  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  present 
tariff  law  for  "  manufactures  In  chief  value  of  metal," 
whereas  the  importer  alleged  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  value  under  para- 
graph 131,  as  "  steel  not  specially  provided  for."  General 
Appraiser  Fischer,  who  writes  the  decision  for  the  board, 
discusses  at  considerable  length  the  classification  of  the 
articles.    Referring  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  he  says : 

The  analogous  provision  in  p.iragraph  131,  Tariff  Act  of 
1909  reads.  "  steel  not  speciall.v  provided  for,"  and  rhe  change 
so  made  in  the  wording  o(  the  provision  indicates  beyond  doubt 
ihat  Congress  had  in  mind  b.v  this  catch-all  clause  only  unfin- 
ished forms  of  steel  as  "  material."  This  view  would  exclude 
therefrom  finished  steel,  railroad  ties,  ready  for  special  use,  and 
such  articles  would  find  classification  under  paragraph  199.  as 
herein  assessed.  The  line  as  drawn  between  the  steel  as  "  ma- 
terial "  and  the  article  made  therefrom  requires  no  extended 
comment.  The  collector's  assessments  are  affirmed  and  the  pro- 
tests overruled. 

Plow  ParU 

It  is  held  by  the  board  that  parts  of  plows  cannot 
be  given  the  same  rate  ot  duty  under  the  tariff  act  o£ 
1909  that  is  accorded  to  plows.  W.  White  appears  as  the 
importer  in  the  case,  his  entries  of  parts  of  plows  being 
assessed  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  the  tariff  pro- 
vision for  "manufactures  in  chief  value  of  metal."  Ob- 
jection is  made  by  the  importer  to  the  rate  assessed  by 
the  collector,  it  being  alleged  that  that  the  goods  should 
have  been  assessed  under  tbe  provision  of  paragraph  476 
of  the  Payne  Tariff  act  which  provides  for  "  plows,"  with 
a  duty  of  only  15  per  cent.  General  Appraiser  Fischer 
says  in  his  decision  for  the  board  that  it  is  admitted  that 
the  articles  are  parts  of  plows.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  board  feels  constrained  to  overrule  the  pro- 
tests and  affirm  the  action  of  the  collector  in  assessing 
the  higher  rates. 

Embossing  Machines 

A  claim  by  the  Enger-Kress  Pocket  Book  Company 
regarding  the  classification  of  embossing  machines  was 
overruled.  Duty  was  assessed  on  the  merchandise  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  paragraph  199  of  the  Aldrich 
Tariff  act,  which  provides  for  articles  of  metal.  The 
contention  of  the  importers  was  that  the  machines  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  at  30  per  cent,  as  "printing  presses." 
The  decision  for  the  board,  overruling  the  contention, 
states  that  the  protestants  failed  to  appear  before  the 
board  and  have  offered  no  evidence  in  support  of  the 
claim  as  filed.  According  to  the  board,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  record  to  warrant  a  disturbance  of  the  collector's 
assessment.    It  is  therefore  alBrmed. 

Hand  Brick  Presses 
The  board  has  made  a  ruling  regarding  the  classifica- 
tion of  so-called  hand  brick  presses  imported  by  John 
Worley.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent,  was  exacted  under  the 
metal  schedule,  whereas  the  importer  held  that  the  arti- 
cles fell  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  197  for  presses, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  481,  which  is 
known  as  the  similitude  clause.  Under  the  claim  as  filed 
by  the  importer,  the  rate  of  duty  would  have  been  30  per 
cent.,  but  this  contention  the  board  denies.  The  decision 
says :  "  There  has  been  no  proof  offered  that  this  brick 
press  is  dutiable  directly  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 197.  and  it  is  not  apparent  how  recourse  can  be 
had  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  481,  to  make  it  so 
dutiable  since  the  machine  is  made  of,  or  In  part  of, 
metal.  The  protest  is  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the 
collector  affirmed." 
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Briqimattes   from 


Results   from  Their   Use   in   Making   Iron   Castings,  with   Special   Reference  to  Cupola 
Reactions — Unsatisfactory  Experience  with  Unbriquetted  Borings 


Two  articles  ou  the  manufacture  and  use  of  cast 
borings  briquettes  have  appeared  recently  in  Stahl  und 
Eii,cn  (pages  1759  and  2003  of  Vol.  30),  whicb  are  of  suf- 
ficieut  importance  to  warrant  extended  notice,  in  view  of 
the  coming  prominence  of  the  matter  in  foundry  circles  in 
this  country.  The  first  one  is  by  E.  Leber,  foundry  su- 
perintendent and  engineer  of  the  firm  of  A.  Borsig  of 
Tegel,  Berlin,  who  are  financially  interested  in  the  Ronay 
method  of  briquetting  cast  borings,  which  is  discussed  in 
the  article.  He  states  that  one  of  the  Interesting  phe- 
nomena observed  when  melting  these  briquettes  is  the 
great  drop  in  total  carbon,  thus  bringing  about  results 
which  are  very  desirable  and  not  heretofore  obtainable  in 
the  cupola.  Evidently  he  has  not  thought  of  what  steel 
scrap  additions  can  do  in  this  line.  With  this  reduction 
in  the  total  carbon,  there  is  a  similar  action  on  the  silicon 
and  increase  in  the  sulphur  and — what  seems  to  have 
escaped  general  notice — a  slight  increase  in  the  manga- 
nese. The  latter  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  understand- 
ing, manganese  being  supposed  to  burn  out  readily,  there- 
by even  protecting  the  silicon  somewhat. 

Theories  in  Explanation  of  Results 

In  order  to  account  for  the  increased  strength  of  cast- 
ings where  these  briquettes  are  used,  Mr.  Leber  passes 
by  the  effect  of  the  lowered  total  carbon  and  credits  it  to 
the  stationary  or  even  increased  percentage  of  manga- 
nese. This  increased  percentage  of  manganese  one  gathers 
to  be  the  result  of  concentration  in  melting,  taking  into 
account  the  melting  loss. 

Tests  made  by  a  number  of  investigators  with  these 
cast  borings  briquettes  have  shown  that  they  readily 
withstand  disintegration  in  the  cupola,  when  properly 
made,  and  that  they  melt  just  as  pig  :i-on.  The  specific 
gravity  being  5.9,  an  open  structure  would  be  indicated, 
which  Jfr.  Leber  therefore  holds  permeable  to  gases  in  a 
very  free  way  as  soon  as  heating  up  expands  them.  He 
claims  that  in  this  way  the  loose  graphite  is  burned  away 
before  melting  takes  place,  and  a  porous  structure  re- 
sults. Sulphur  vaiMr  striking  through  this  structure 
unites  with  the  iron,  rapidly  forming  an  iron  sulphide, 
thus  accounting  for  the  increase  in  this  element  noted. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  use  low  sulphur  cokes.  A 
further  observation  is  on  the  comparatively  short  life  of 
the  metal  in  which  these  briquettes  are  used :  for  this 
reason  very  hot  metal  should  be  made  in  the  first  place. 
In  order  that  the  high  sulphur  may  not  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  graphite  in  the  casting  in  too  great  a  measure, 
Mr.  Leber  recommends  the  addition  of  a  little  ferrosilicon 
in  the  ladle. 

In  discussing  the  probable  action  of  these  briquettes, 
Mr.  Leber  states  that  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  R.  Mol- 
denke  (who  holds  the  prevalence  of  pin  holes,  gas  pockets, 
&c.,  in  the  castings  to  be  due  to  oxidation  of  the  metal) 
these  phenomena  have  now  been  proved  to  be  due  to 
sulphur  only.  Tlie  proofs  are  not  given  in  the  article, 
however.  Sulphur  lowering  the  melting  point,  giving  off 
gases,  thickening  iron  and  deadening  it — all  are  interest- 
ing points  if  entirely  correct.  In  spite  of  this  arraign- 
ment of  the  cast  boring  briquette,  Mr.  Leber  states  that 
since  we  have  learned  how  to  use  it  properly  these  bad 
results  have  been  overcome  and  very  fine  castings  have 
been  obtained.  He  does  not  give  details  of  "before 
using  "  and  after,  and  hence  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
he  has  overhauled  his  melting  practice  generally  and  put 
it  on  a  better  basis. 

The  balance  of  the  article  elaborates  a  somewhat 
vague  theorj-  on  the  behavior  of  the  silicon  in  iron  in  the 
cupola,  and  the  probable  cause  for  the  increase  of  nian- 
ganese  from  0.33  in  the  mixture  to  0.50  in  the  result ;  the 
melting  loss  of  the  heat  being  considered  8  to  10  per  cent. 
In  these  tests  with  100  per  cent,  briquettes.    In  this  coun- 


try we  would  probably  lose  no  further  time  with  the 
matter  until  the  analyses  had  been  checked  ui) — if  this 
were  still  possible.  The  silicon  dropped  from  2.51  to  1.27 
in  the  heat  cited,  which  seems  abnormal  also. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Leber  overdraws  the  possibility  of 
these  briquettes  being  so  porous,  he  is  entirely  off  in  bis 
manganese  deductions,  and  has  yet  to  learn  something 
about  oxidation  of  metal  in  the  cupola — the  melting  loss 
above  noted  being  evidently  partly  due  to  bad  melting 
practice — and,  further,  as  these  briquettes  are  really  very 
fine,  melt  readily  and  without  showing  any  greater 
troubles  than  good  machinery  scrap,  one  concludes  that 
the  article  in  question  is  another  example  of  "  save  us 
from  our  friends." 

The  Use  of  Cast  Borings  In  the  Cupola 

The  second  article,  by  Engineer  Messersclimidt,  is  his- 
torical and  deals  with  the  development  of  the  practice  of 
using  cast  iron  borings  in  the  cuiwla.  One  of  the  oldest 
methods,  and  said  to  be  quite  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
was  the  cutting  of  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cupola  at  one  point,  attaching  a  hopper  outside,  and  by 
means  of  a  spiral  conveyor  forcing  the  borings  into  the 
cupola  as  wanted.  The  use  of  this  material  in  crucibles 
and  the  air  furnace  is  comparatively  simple,  the  special 
precaution  to  be  taken  being  to  secure  absolute  dryness, 
so  that  there  may  be  the  least  possible  loss  in  tempera- 
ture. ITiis  is  seen  more  particularly  when  borings  are 
added  in  the  ladle.  Unless  perfectly  dry  small  explosions 
occur,  but,  worst  of  all,  the  author  has  it,  the  steam 
formed  decomposes  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  former 
uniting  with  the  iron  and  causing  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Silicon  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  this  action  and  man- 
ganese aids  in  the  hydrogen  absorption.  (The  query 
might  arise.  Why  does  the  hydrogen  do  this,  and  why  not 
the  oxygen  of  the  steam,  or  does  this  go  into  the  atmos- 
phere?) Jlr.  ilesserschmidt  differs  from  Mr.  Leber  as 
above  quoted,  holding  that  the  dissolved  gases  come  out 
in  setting  and  cause  pin  holes,  &c.,  not  through  the  sul- 
phur present  but  the  hydrogen.  He  even  adds  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  borings  have  ab- 
sorbed is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  molten  iron  to  which 
these  have  been  added,  not  only  making  a  casting  porous 
but  even  brittle.  Mottled  and  white  pig  iron  contains 
0.01  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  gray  iron  pigs  0.009  per  cent 
nitrogen,  in  addition  to  the  bubbles  observed  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal.  Hot  melting  prevents  absorption  of 
gases,  whereas  cold  iron  promotes  it,  and  the  addition  of 
the  borings  in  the  ladle  by  cooling  the  metal  is  supposed 
to  add  nitrogen  to  the  material.  A  further  difficulty  in 
adding  the  borings  to  molten  metal  in  the  ladle  lies  in 
the  inability  to  mix  uniformly,  as  well  as  allowing  the 
graphite  contained  to  be  taken  up  by  the  upper  metal  in 
the  ladle  only,  making  it  exceptionally  high  in  total  car- 
bon as  against  the  lower  portions  of  the  ladle  content.  A 
state  of  saturation  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
molten  metal,  preventing  further  dissolving  ix>wer  on  the 
part  of  the  cupola  metal  and  a  very  bad  mess  is  the  final 
result.  There  is,  further,  the  heavy  oxidation  of  the 
floating  chips,  which  does  not  improve  things.  Wherever 
possible,  material  of  this  kind  should  be  brought  under 
a  protecting  cover  of  slag,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  air 
furnace. 

Heavy  Melting  Loss 

Charging  cast  borings  directly  into  the  cupola  brings 
with  it  an  enormous  melting  loss.  Tests  made  give  this 
at  about  50  per  cent.  G.  Whitney's  process  in  the  United 
States,  dating  back  to  1872,  is  next  mentioned,  the  borings 
being  charged  into  wooden  boxes.  The  difficulty  with 
this  process  is  a  self-evident  one.  If  the  cupola  is  run 
very  hot  the  melting  zone  is  fairly  close  to  that  portion 
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above  where  the  ascendiug  gases  begiu  to  give  off  enough 
of  their  heat  to  Ije  effective  in  warming  up  the 
charges.  Hence  the  wooden  boxes  have  not  far  to  go 
down  before  they  get  into  the  melting  zone.  Oftentimes 
the  envelope  had  not  been  fully  burned  away  before  the 
loose  borings  w'ould  be  in  the  midst  of  things,  and  in  this 
case  the  results  were  fairly  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  excess  of  colie  was  used  and  the  heats  ran  slow,  the 
boxes  would  be  burned  away  far  up  and  have  their  con- 
tents emptied  out  into  the  cupola  before  they  got  any- 
where near  the  melting  zone.  Between  these  uncertain- 
ties and  the  high  price  of  wood,  the  process  was  not  gen- 
erally used.  Cast  iron  and  sheet  steel  boxes  replaced  the 
wooden  ones,  and  the  results  were  always  better  when 
the  borings  were  thus  treated.  Of  the  many  foundries 
trying  this  method  out,  all  have  abandoned  it  as  unre- 
liable. Another  method  was  to  use  the  "  over  iron  "  of  a 
foundry  and  pour  over  borings  previously  put  into  the 
metal  pig  bed.     This  also  proved  unsatisfactory. 

The  Behavior  of  Briquetted  Borings 

The  more  recent  methods  consist  in  briquetting  the 
loose  chips  under  enormous  pressures  either  direct  or 
with  the  addition  of  a  binder.  Here  a  solid  material  is 
brought  out  which  works  perfectly  in  the  cupola  if 
bandied  properly,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  art.  There  are  two  methods  now  in  use. 
That  of  L.  Weiss  uses  a  binder  of  '"  limewater,"  which 
must  strike  us  as  odd  considering  the  inlinitesimal  quan- 
tity of  lime  actually  getting  into  the  briquette.  In  the 
other  process,  that  of  Arpad  Ronay,  heavy  pressure  grad- 
ually applied  to  remove  the  air  contained  in  the  borings 
is  used  without  any  binder  whatever. 

The  questions  arise  whether  these  briquettes  go  to 
pieces  in  the  cupola,  whether  they  melt  in  the  proper  zone 
or  above  it,  and  if  so — by  reason  of  an  open  structure — 
whether  they  absorb  sulphiir  there,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  practical  results.  Mr.  Messerschmidt  maintains  that 
the  actual  melting  in  the  cupola  is  not  a  gradual  oc- 
euiTence  but  exceedingly  rapid ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  has  destroyed  the  power 
of  chemical  combination  the  metal  melts  instantaneously. 
This  he  states  he  has  proved  for  the  cupola,  the  iron  in 
the  melting  zone  taking  up  all  ascending  heat  within  0.3 
second  when  the  cupola  is  in  good  working  condition. 
Since  the  briquettes  are  not  masses  of  metal  chemically 
combined,  but  only  particles  mechanically  pressed  to- 
gether, they  should  melt  in  detail  considerably  above  the 
normal  position  of  the  melting  zone,  and  hence  the  bri- 
quette must  go  to  pieces  before  getting  into  the  hottest 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  in  graphite  on  the  part 
of  the  borings  is  quite  marked,  for  in  machining  castings 
the  mechanically  mixed  flakes  of  graphite  in  the  metal 
are  loosened  and  to  some  extent  blown  away.  This  will 
have  some  effect  on  the  melting  as  well  as  on  the  subse- 
quent character  of  the  castings.  ^\T2ere  a  large  per- 
centage of  briquettes  is  used  the  sulphur  goes  up  con- 
siderably, and  also  to  some  extent  the  phosphorous,  the 
latter  by  concentration.  The  reduction  in  the  total  car- 
bon by  the  use  of  the  borings  briquettes  means  the  pro- 
duction of  castings  without  using  the  so-called  "  quality  " 
pig  irons  which  are  very  high  priced.  This  would  not  af- 
fect American  conditions,  as  softness  is  paid  for  here 
rather  than  the  stiff,  hard,  but  eminently  strong  classes 
of  work.  The  high  sulphur  question  is,  however,  a  serious 
one,  and  when  castings  run  over  0.10  they  cannot  stand 
changes  in  temperature  as  readily  as  they  should.  Sul- 
phur is  apt  to  cause  unsound  spots,  strains  and  shrink- 
ages. Neutralizing  this  bad  effect  by  adding  steel  turn- 
ings in  the  hriquettes  will  help  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  two  processes  in  question,  by  using  about  35,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  pressure,  make  briquettes  of  so  dense  a 
character  that  they  retain  their  shape  in  the  cupola  per- 
fectly aud  do  not  absorb  as  much  sulphur  as  where  lighter 
pressures  are  used.  Investigations  by  the  Royal  Testing 
Bureau  of  Prussia  have  shown  that  the  binder  employed 
by  Weiss  is  of  so  trivial  a  character  that  it  might  as  well 
have  teen  left  out  and  hence  the  two  systems  are  to  some 
extent  neai-ly  identical.  Hence  al.so  the  patent  war  now 
going  on  in  Germany  in  this  connection. 


The  Chemistry  of  Cupola  Practice 

In  regard  to  the  sulphur  absorption  in  the  cupola  an 
interesting  test  was  made  by  Mr.  Messerschmidt.  He 
took  a  steel  rod  1  in.  in  diameter  aud  placed  it  in  the 
center  of  the  cuiwla  when  charging.  After  the  heat  was 
going  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  rod  could  be  thought 
melted  off,  the  remnant  was  pulled  up  forcibly  and  analy- 
ses made  of  the  surface  for  sulphur.  For  40  in.  above 
the  point  of  melting  off  the  sulphur  began  with  0.12  and 
went  down  to  the  original  0.02  per  cent,  of  the  rod.  This 
would  indicate  the  chances  for  contamination  by  sulphur. 
In  the  melting  zone  jiroper  there  is  but  little  sulphur 
given  up,  for  this  is  driven  off  and  absorbed  higher  up. 

As  to  the  probable  absorption  of  sulphur  the  following 
may  be  said :  With  sulphur  in  the  coke  at  1  per  cent,  and 
using  the  ratio  1  to  10  above  the  bed,  the  rise  of  the  sul- 
phur in  the  mixture  will  be  0.05  per  cent.  If  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  briquettes  should  be  taken  as  low  as  5.0 
and  pig  iron  at  7.5,  then  the  briquettes  would  be  heated 
up  proportionately  sooner,  and  might  be  supposed  to  take 
up  proportionately  more  of  the  sulphur,  being  in  that  at- 
mosphere just  so  much  longer.  That  is  to  say.  the  in- 
crease in  the  briquettes  would  be  0.075  per  cent,  instead 
of  0.05  per  cent.  As  of  course  only  a  percentage  of  the 
heat  is  composed  of  briquettes  this  increase  is  not  so  very 
marked. 

Mr.  Messerschmidt  scouts  the  idea  of  a  managuese 
increase  and  cites  tests  of  his  own  in  which  this  was  not 
the  case.  In  one  case  the  mixture  running  about  0.62 
per  cent,  turned  out  castings  with  0.48  per  cent,  manga- 
nese. The  same  tests  also  show  that  no  silicon  or  man- 
ganese is  oxidized  until  the  briquette  reaches  the  melting 
zone. 

It  is  naturally  an  important  point  to  keep  the  borings 
very  clean,  for  if  oil  and  waste  be  not  kept  out  of  them 
they  may  oxidize  by  spontaneous  combustion,  becoming 
red  hot.  The  normal  loss  of  the  briquettes  is  about  6  per 
cent.,  but  this  refers  to  clean  material.  If  cleanness  is 
not  watched  the  loss  will  creep  up  to  10  per  cent.  Re- 
garding the  cost  of  the  processes  the  figures  are  hardly 
applicable  to  American  conditions,  and  as  they  contain 
royalties  they  become  still  less  so.  When  compared,  how- 
ever with  the  price  of  scrap,  they  show  quite  an  advan- 
tage. Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  ability  to  cut  out  high 
priced  irons,  which  also  does  not  affect  us,  as  we  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  dependence  on  special  irons  in 
our  melting  practice. 

Borings  Briquettes  and  Steel 

Mr.  Messerschmidt  gives  some  interesting  results  with 
steel  scrap  additions  in  regular  cupola  practice,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  use  of  briquettes.  His  results  correspond 
with  American  practice  in  this  regard  and  would  indicate 
that  the  value  of  the  briquette  lies  in  the  cheapening  o( 
the  mixtures  more  particularly,  inasmuch  as  quality  can 
be  obtained  as  well  if  not  better  by  using  steel  in  the 
mixture. 

In  trying  to  explain  what  actually  happens  when  melt- 
ing these  briquettes,  tlie  author  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture in  which  he  reviews  what  has  preceded,  aud  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  sulphur  absorption.  This  works 
antagonistic  to  the  silicon,  so  that  when  the  metal  drops 
through  the  melting  zone  it  will  readily  burn  out.  Un- 
fortunately the  theory  is  based  upon  but  one  experiment 
or  two.  and  hence  might  be  modified  later  when  more 
experience  is  had.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  the  importance 
of  sound  melting  practice  where  good  results  are  essential. 
In  any  case,  he  advises  not  to  use  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  these  briquettes  for  the  mixture  and  preferably  less. 
His  final  suggestion,  and  a  good  one,  is  that  sufficient  lime 
be  added  to  the  briquettes  in  the  making  to  counteract  the 
sulphur  absorption  and  thus  take  away  the  one  uncom- 
fortable feature  of  the  otherwise  excellent  process. 

B.   M. 
♦-•-♦ 

The  Pioneer  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The 
company  acts  as  manufacturers'  agent,  and  takes  over 
the  business  which  has  been  conducted  under  the  same 
title  for  the  past  six  years,  with  offices  in  the  R.  A.  Long 
Building. 
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Castings  from  Nonferrous  Alloys 

Their    Production    for    Service    Involving    High 
Pressures 


At  the  last  lueotlug  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanieiil 
Engineers,  held  In  London,  in  December,  1910,  a  paper 
was  read  on  "  The  Production  of  Castings  to  Withstand 
High  Pressures,"  by  Prof.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter  and  C.  A. 
Edwards.  It  contained  details  of  an  investigation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  council  of  the  institution.  The  object 
of  the  Investigation  was  the  production  from  nonferrous 
alloys  of  castings  capable  of  withstanding  high  pressures 
— hydraulic,  steam  or  gaseous.  The  following  synopsis 
of  the  paper  is  given  by  the  Loudon  Times  Engineering 
Supplement: 

The  alloys  in  current  use  fall  into  oue  of  two  main 
classes:  1.  Gun  metals,  the  principal  constituents  of 
which  are  copper  and  tin.  2.  Complex  brasses  with  cop- 
per and  zinc.  The  former  usually  contain  zinc,  and  may 
also  contain  lead  and  manganese ;  the  latter  include 
iron,  manganese,  tin,  and  in  some  cases  aluminum  amoug 
their  minor  constituents.  "  Manganese  bronze,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  latter  class,  is  a  misleading  term,  and  "  man- 
ganese brass  "  much  more  nearly  represents  the  facts. 

Difficulties  from  the  Alloys,  the  Pattern  and  the  Mold 

The  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to 
produce  a  casting  that  would  stand  the  hydraulic  test 
are  summarized  under  three  main  heads: 

1.  Those  liable  to  be  caused  by  the  metal  or  alloy — 
(a)  Dross  or  scum,  due  to  oxidation.  (6)  Piping,  due 
to  the  shrinkage  of  the  fluid  metal,  (c)  Pin  holes  or 
sponginess.  due  to  the  trapping  of  gas  set  free  on  solidifi- 
cation amoug  the  crystals,  (d)  Heterogeneity,  due  to 
the  segregation,  under  certain  conditions,  of  particular 
constituents,  and  resulting  in  brittle  and  sometimes  un- 
sound patches  in  the  alloy,  (e)  Stresses,  set  up  in  the 
solid  alloy  by  the  unequal  contraction  of  its  structural 
constituents,  sometimes  leading  to  microscopic  fractures. 
(/)  Deterioration,  due  to  structural  or  molecular  changes 
In  the  alloy  with  lapse  of  time,  leading  to  the  so-called 
"  crystallization "  of  the  material,  and  resultant  weak- 
ness. 

2.  Those  liable  to  be  caused  by  the  pattern — {g) 
Stresses,  set  up  during  cooling  by  abrupt  changes  in 
thickness  of  section,  for  example,  at  the  junction  of 
flange  and  body.  (7) )  Planes  of  weakness,  if  not  actual 
fracture,  caused  by  the  crystals  growing  in  a  particular 
direction,  for  example,  in  rectangular  castings. 

3.  Those  liable  to  be  caused  by  the  mold — (i)  Blow- 
holes, due  to  the  mold  being  too  hard,  or  too  damp,  or  to 
the  sand  containing  rust  or  scale. 

Copper  and  Tin  Alloy 

The  authors  chose  as  the  simplest  case  possible  the 
casting  of  a  cylinder  in  a  chill  mold.  By  doing  this  they 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  encountering  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  mold  and  the  pattern,  and  were 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  selection  of  a  suitable  alloy 
and  the  working  out  of  the  conditions  of  casting  it.  The 
mold,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose,  was  made  of 
gray  cast  iron.  At  the  outset,  experiments  were  made 
with  a  pure  gmi  metal  containing  only  copper  and  tiu, 
in  the  proportions  of  S5  to  15.  Metals  of  the  highest 
commercial  purity  were  used — electrolytic  copper  and 
Straits  tin,  containing  99.98  per  cent,  of  the  respective 
metals.  The  copper  was  melted  under  wood  charcoal  in 
a  covered  crucible.  After  the  addition  of  tin,  sufficient 
phosphorus,  in  the  form  of  a  copper  phosphide,  contain- 
ing about  15  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  was  added  so  as 
to  remove  oxygen  and  leave  not  more  than  0.1  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus  in  the  cast  alloy.  After  stirring  well  and 
skimming,  the  metal  was  poured.  It  was,  of  course,  cast 
from  the  bottom.  Under  these  conditions,  the  authors 
were  able  repeatedly  to  produce  castings  which  were  per- 
fectly sound,  and  after  being  machined  withstood,  on  an 
average,  pressures  of  IS  tons  before  they  burst.  Pre- 
vious to  fracture  there  were  uo  signs  of  leaking. 
Aluminum  Bronzes 

Experiments  with  aluminum  bronzes  were  then 
started.     The   first   mixtures  contained  91   per   cent,   of 


cojiper  and  the  remainder  aluminum,  and  were  prepared 
by  melting  the  copper  in  a  covered  crucible  and  adding 
the  aluminum  to  the  fluid  copper.  A  considerable  amount 
of  dross  formed  under  these  conditions.  It  was  removed 
as  far  as  possible  by  stirring  and  skimming.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  melt  was  taken  in  the  crucible  by  a 
thermo-junction  and  direct-reading  pyrometer.  Each 
mixture  was  poured  at  1125  degrees  C,  which  was  about 
SO  degrees  above  its  freezing  point.  With  one  exception, 
the  castings  thus  obtained  were  quite  satisfactory.  Some 
of  them  contained  signs  of  dross,  but  this  appeared  to 
be  confined  to  the  surface  and  did  not  affect  the  sound- 
ness of  the  material.  After  machining  they  were  tested 
up  to  12  to  13  tons.  At  about  this  pressure  the  casting 
stretched  slightly  and  water  was  forced  through  the 
valve  joint.  It  was  possible  to  raise  the  pressure  to  14 
to  15  tons  by  tightening  up  the  joint.  After  this  the 
material  stretched  again,  and  the  process  had  to  be  re- 
peated. At  IS  tons  none  of  the  four  sound  castings  had 
fractured.  The  tests  were  stopped  here.  This  9  per 
cent,  aluminum  bronze  thus  proved  itself  capable  of  hold- 
ing gun  metal,  with  the  difference  that  it  showed  greater 
ductility. 

Six  casts  of  the  same  composition  were  then  made  in 
green  sand  molds.  The  metal  was  poured  from  the  bot- 
tom and  a  large  riser  used.  Three  castings  did  not  even 
pass  the  preliminary  test.  The  remaining  three  ap- 
peared satisfactory  and  were  then  tested  under  higher 
pressures.  The  pressure  was  raised  to  10  tons,  when  the 
joint  opened,  releasing  the  pressure.  After  tightening, 
it  was  raised  to  13  tons,  when  it  stretched  again.  By 
alternately  stretching  the  casting  and  tightening  the 
valve  joint  the  pressure  was  ultimately  raised  to  19  tons. 
After  this  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  were  machined  down 
to  %  in.  thickness  over  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  the 
pressure  was  taken  up  by  stages  to  IS  tons  without  frac- 
ture. At  this  stage  the  walls  had  bulged  so  much  that 
the  outside  of  the  cylinder  had  the  appearance  of  a 
stressed  test  piece  of  the  alloy.  By  the  next  day  the 
recorded  pressure  had  fallen  to  16  tons.  The  wall  thick- 
ness was  then  reduced  to  Vi  iu.,  and  the  cylinder  again 
tested.  It  passed  through  a  similar  series  of  tests  and 
remained  unbroken  at  the  end.  Xo  doubt  if  this  treat- 
ment had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  the  cylinder  could 
have  been  fractured,  but  this  would  only  have  taken 
place  after  the  hardening  produced  by  the  water  pres- 
sure had  raised  the  yield  stress  to  the  same  figure  as 
the  ultimate  stress.  These  tests  showed  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cast  cylinders  of  aluminum  bronze  both  in  chill 
and  sand  molds,  which  are  not  burst  by  water  pressures 
of  IS  tons  per  square  inch.  Their  only  drawback  was 
that  they  began  stretching  at  pressures  of  10  to  12  tons, 
the  sand  castings  giving  the  lower  figure,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

A  bronze  containing  9.5  per  cent,  of  aluminum  was 
cast  and  tested.  It  stood  up  to  11  tons  pressure  before 
bulging,  and  then  behaved  similarly  to  the  9  per  cent, 
bronze.  A  10  per  cent,  bronze  was  cast.  This  was  tested 
up  to  12.0  tons  before  expanding.  By  alternately  tight- 
ening the  valve  joint  and  exerting  pressure.  IS  tons  were 
recorded.  Xext  a  10.5  per  cent,  bronze  was  cast.  This 
stood  up  to  14  tons  before  the  joint  had  to  be  tightened, 
after  which  IS  tons  pressure  was  obtained ;  the  wall 
thickness  was  reduced  to  %  in.,  and  on  retesting  the 
cylinder  burst  at  17  tons  pressure.  Finally  an  11  per 
cent,  aluminum  bronze  was  cast.  This  withstood  hy- 
draulic pressure  extremely  well,  and  the  pressure  was 
taken  up  to  20  tons  without  any  sign  of  leak.  The  wall 
thickness  was  reduced  to  %  in.,  and  on  retesting.  IS  tons 
was  recorded  before  the  cylinder  burst. 

Summar>' 

In  summarizing  the  paper  the  authors  said  that  con- 
ditions were  worked  out  under  which  nonferrous  hydrau- 
lic eastings,  capable  of  withstanding  pressures  varying 
from  14  to  20  tons,  can  be  produced.  Castings  of  the 
same  comix)sition  would  be  capable  of  holding  gas  pres- 
sures of  2000  to  3000  atmospheres  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. Special  tests  of  the  suitability  of  this  mate- 
rial for  use  as  high  pressure  steam  valves  have  also  been 
made.    These  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  pure 
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copper  aluiiiiuuiu  brouzes  coutaiulng  from  9  to  11  per 
cent,  of  alumiuuuj,  accordiug  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  easting,  and  permitting  considerable  latitude  as  re- 
gards the  degree  of  "stiffness"  required.  The  largest 
casting  experimented  with  weighed  36  lb.,  including  the 
gate  and  riser.  The  most  suitable  compositions  for  these 
are  the  brouzes  containing  from  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  alum- 
inum. Higher  percentages  can  be  successfully  employed 
only  with  small  castings. 

The  following  precautions  have  been  found  essential : 
(1)  The  alloy  must  be  iioured  very  slowly;  (2)  it  should 
be  cast  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  50  to  SO  de- 
grees C.  above  that  at  which  freezing  begins;  (3)  the 
gate  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  metal  enters  the 
mold  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  Broadly  speaking,  al- 
most any  form  of  gate  will  do,  but  it  has  been  found 
advantageous  to  provide  a  sort  of  well  at  the  bottom  and 
to  use  rather  a  narrow  opening;  (4)  in  the  case  of  green 
sand  molds,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  sand  is  not  too 
damp,  particularly  in  the  lower  parts  where  the  metal 
rests  on  it.  If  a  rather  close  sand  is  used  it  is  far  safer 
to  dry  the  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mold;  (.5)  in 
large  castings  the  use  of  risers  is  essential  to  overcome 
the  shrinkage  of  the  alloy.  If  these  conditions  are  ob- 
served, after  sufficient  practice,  castings  can  be  regularly 
made  absolutely  free  from  dross  and  nearly  always  sound. 
The  average  is  not  less  than  four  clean,  sound  casting.s 
out  of  six.  They  appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  homogeneity,  and  their  corrodibility  is  extreme- 
ly slight,  whether  in  fresh  or  sea  water. 

So  far  as  the  authors  are  aware  this  combination  of 
properties  is  unequaled  by  any  other  bronzes,  and  they 
recommend  their  trial  in  cases  where  chronic  difficulties 
are  encountered  with  the  use  of  gun  metals,  manganese 
bronzes,  &c.  In  i)articular.  the  metal  must  be  poured  as 
quietly  as  iiossible.  and  every  care  taken  to  prevent  it 
from  being  agitated,  after  it  has  entered  the  mold.  In 
this  way  the  dross  is  kept  down  to  a  minimum.  Any  de- 
parture from  this  principle  means  the  laying  up  of  ti-ou- 
ble.  The  characteristic  property  of  these  molten  bronzes 
of  forming  a  tenacious  film  of  alumina  the  moment  a 
fresh  metallic  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air,  this  film 
being  irremovable  by  any  deoxidizer  or  combination  of 
fluxes,  is  really  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  appeared 
originally  as  an  enemy,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  so. 
Such  success  as  the  authors  have  achieved  is  due  to  their 
having  converted  it  into  a  friend,  by  utilizing  its  tenacity 
to  protect  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  metal  from  oxida- 
tion. 


J      The  Results  of  Iron  Molders'  Strikes  in  1910 


A  summary  is  given  by  the  Rci-ieic  of  the  National 

Founders'   Association   for   Deceml)er,   of  the  results  of 

strikes   of   union   molders   in   1910,   in   foundries   in   the 

I'nited    States    and    Canada — all    strikes    in    which    the 

molders'  union  gave  financial  support  to  the  molders  and 

coremakers : 

Foundries    affected 1,37 

Dnion   members    involved 3.62G 

Foundries  involved  in  compromises !."» 

Union   members  involved  in  compromises 665 

Foundries  involved  where  striltes  have  been  lost  to  union  104 
Union  members  involved  where  striltes  have  been   lost   to 

union     2,556 

Foundries  involved  where  union  has  been  successful 18 

Union  members  involved  where  imion  has  been  successful.  40'> 
Foundries  involved  where  strike  benefits  are  still  being  paid  S:'. 
Union  members  involved  where  benefits  are  still  being  paid.2.17.'j 

In  101  of  the  137  foundries  Involved,  the  strikes  were 
begim  in  1910;  in  35  in  1909  (including  11  shops  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.),  and  in  one  in  190S.  The  largest  number  of 
molders  who  went  on  strike  in  one  city  was  850,  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  where  in  most  of  the  shops  the  disputes  were  com- 
promised. 

*—*■ ■ 

The  J.  W.  Paxson  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  foundry  supplies.  &c.,  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  Kiamensi  Clay  Company,  Newport,  Del.,  and  in 
the  future  will  sell  its  product,  consisting  of  ground, 
lump  and  ju'epared  fire  clays,  fire  mortar  and  kaolin, 
also  steel  molding  sand,  strong  and  coarse  silica  sands 
Shipments  can  be  made  in  bulk  or  bags  by  either  rail  or 
water  routes. 


The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association 

Members  of  the  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  a  meeting  January  4,  listened  to  au 
address  on  "Employers'  Liability  for  Accidents,"  by  A. 
Parker  Nevin,  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Frank- 
lin Phillips  bf  the  Hewes  &  Phillips  Iron  Works,  and 
president  of  the  Foundrymen's  Association,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  subject  was  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
members,  as  a  commission  recently  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  is  considering  the  roconimeudation 
of  au  employers'  liability  law,  fashioned  along  the  lines 
of  the  Wainwright  act  now  iu  operation  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Phillips,  w^ho  is  also  a  member  of  a 
committee  aiipointed  by  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  to 
offer  recommendations  to  the  commission,  said  that  New 
Jersey  manufacturers  lu  general  favor  certain  modifica- 
tions to  the  law  in  force  in  New  York,  and  explained 
further  that  under  the  New  Jersey  statutes  the  common 
law  governing  acts  brought  against  employers  for  li:iliil- 
ity  for  action  could  not  te  abrogated. 

Mr.  Nevin  gave  an  interesting  outline  of  the  compen- 
sation acts  uow  iu  force  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  stated  that  under  our  form  of  government  they 
could  not  be  practically  applied.  He  reviewed  the  '^'ain- 
wright  act  and  declared  that  it  had  many  points  un- 
favorable to  the  employers.  The  speaker  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  question  has  as  yet  been  unsolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  the  employer  or  employee.  Mr. 
Phillips  explained  that  the  New  Jersey  commission  in- 
tends making  a  canvass  among  manufacturers  -in  that 
State  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views  on  the  question 
of  employers'  liability,  and  that  the  association  had  de- 
cided to  act  as  a  body  in  replying  to  the  list  of  questions 
to  be  contained  in  the  commission's  circular  inquiry. 


The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  in 
that  city,  on  the  evening  of  January  4,  with  President 
Thomas  Devlin  iu  the  chair.  The  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments for  the  trip  to  Boston,  JIass.,  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association, 
reported  that  a  special  ear  would  be  provided  and  thai 
a  delegation  of  about  25  members  of  the  association 
would  attend. 

The  election  of  oflicers  was  held,  with  J.  S.  Hibbs  act 
ing  as  temporary  chairman.  There  being  no  further 
nominations  beyond  those  reported  by  the  Nominating 
Committee,  the  following  were  unanimously  elected  to 
serve  during  1911 :  President,  Thomas  Devlin,  Thomas 
Devlin  .Mfg.  Company ;  vice-president,  E.  E.  Brown,  E.  E. 
Brown  &  Co. ;  treasurer,  Josiah  Thompson,  J.  Thompson 
Company ;  secretai-j-.  Howard  Evans,  J.  W.  Paxson  Com- 
pany; Executive  Committee:  Walter  Wood.  Thomas  M. 
Eynon,  H.  L.  Haldeman,  Walter  T.  MacDouald,  W.  H. 
Bickley ;  official  chemist,  George  C.  Davis. 

The  paper  for  the  evening's  discussion  was  on  "Ma- 
chine Molding  vs.  Hand  Molding."  by  .John  Alexander 
of  the  Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  Philadelphia.  A 
lengthy  discussion  followed,  in  which  opinions  as  to  the 
character  of  sand  used,  shape  of  flasks,  methods  of  bar- 
ring, and  other  details  of  foundry  practice  were  brought 
out.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Alexander 
for  his  interesting  paper. 


The    Pittsburgh     Foundrymen's    Association. — The 

monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Engineers'  Hall,  Oliver  Building,  on 
the  evening  of  January  9.  A  paiier  entitled  "  Micro- 
Structure  of  Cast  Iron  "  was  read  by  Albert  Kingsbury, 
consulting  engineer,  and  was  illustrated  by  lantei'u  slides. 


The  J.  S.  McCormick  Company,  foundry  supp'ies, 
Pittsl  urgh  and  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  charge  of  Joseph  Har- 
rison, a  well-known  foundryman.  The  oflice  is  located  at 
31S  Walker  street. 
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Adaptations  of  the  Various  Types  and   Details  of  Performance  in  Foundries  Operating 

717   Machines 


HY    JOHX    ALEXANDER.    rHlI^Drl.lMII A. 


As  l';u'  b:i(  k  ns  51  ye.irs  we  h:\ve  an  insiaiiLe  of  fouu 
dryuieu  usiug  a  duuhie  squeezer  in  making  vaili-oad  c-bairs 
and  bells  for  lines  tliat  were  laid  throiigli  the  Afrkar. 
deserts.  Again,  46  years  ago,  we  read  of  a  machine  be- 
ing invented  for  making  gear  wheels,  hand  methods  not 
being  considered  accurate  enough.  Five  years  late:' 
(1^60)  a  patent  was  granted  on  a  jarring  machi:  e.  and 
from  that  time  the  general  progress  on  molding  machines 
was  very  slow  until  about  10  years  ago,  when  the  still 
increasing  demands  called  for  a  greater  production.  It 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  molding  machine,  and  has  led 
to  the  production  of  many  machines  for  a  greater  range 
of  work.  I  believe  that  if  molders  had  been  taught  in 
the  beginning  how  the  machines  were  going  to  take  most 
of  the  laborious  work  off  them,  so  that  they  could  look 
after  the  art,  machines  would  have  been  further  ad- 
\auced  to-day  than  they  are.  Some  features  of  the  trade 
which  the  majority,  skilled  and  unskilled,  don't  seem 
to  try,  and  do  not  thoroughly  realize  the  machine,  kinds 
and  qualities  of  sands  and  where  and  how  they  should 
be  used ;  mixtures  of  facings,  where  and  how  to  apply 
them ;  how  to  nail  and  where  to  secure  sand  pocket.^ ; 
how  to  rod  and  where  to  gagger  or  vent  if  necessary, 
and  how  to  make  partings;  how  to  finish,  to  cut  gates 
and  to  anchor  cores  if  necessary  to  clamp  and  to  pour 
off.  and  to  temper  and  cut  up  heaps  to  suit  various  kinds 
of  work. 

Pl^un  Power  Ramming  Machine 

Let  ns  now  make  a  few  comparisons  of  machine  mold- 
ing and  hand  molding.  Take  a  plain  power  rammer. 
This  type  of  machine,  as  its  name  implies,  simply  rams 
the  mold,  the  pattern  being  drawn  by  hand  with  the 
assistance  of  a  vibrator  attached  to  the  frame  or  plate 
on  which  the  patterns  are  mounted,  and  "  V  "  pins,  acting 
as  a  guide,  which  insures  the  pattern  being  drawn  on  a 
straight  line.  At  a  certain  brass  foundry  in  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  the  operator  on  this  kind  of  a  machine  (a  molder) 
was  making  195  molds,  10  x  19  x  5  in.  cope  and  4-in. 
drag  in  8  hours.  By  hand  methods  the  best  he  could  do. 
using  the  same  pattern  board  or  frame,  and  all  other  con- 
ditions equal,  was  121  molds  in  S  hours,  and  castings 
were  not  as  uniform  or  satisfactory  as  those  made  on  a 
machine;  1  per  cent,  of  bad  about  equal.  Again,  at  a 
malleable  iron  foundry  in  York,  Pa.,  a  man  on  this  same 
kind  of  machine,  was  turning  out  185  molds,  12  x  14  x  4 
in.  cope  by  4-in.  drag  in  7  hours,  while  the  best  that 
could  be  done  by  hand  ramming  was  90  in  S  hours,  all 
other  conditions  being  equal. 

The    Split    Pattern    Machine   with    Power    Ramming   and 
Power  Draft 

These  machines  are  especially  suited  to  standard  du- 
plicate work,  such  as  brass  or  iron  valves,  fittings,  brake 
shoes,  shaft  hangers  and  boxes,  and  can  be  easily  oper- 
ated by  skilled  or  unskilled  help.  At  a  foundry  in  York, 
Pa.,  a  man  was  turning  out  on  this  machine  from  100  to 
118  of  14  X  lU  X  4V2  in.  cope  by  4ii-in.  drag  in  7  hours. 
He  shoveled  and  riddled  his  own  sand,  set  cores  and 
handled  all  molds  himself,  but  got  some  help  to  pour  off 
and  shake  out.  The  same  man's  best  day"s  hand  mold- 
ing was  liu  molds- — other  conditions  the  same.  Then  at  a 
certain  foundry  within  10  miles  of  Philadelphia  two  men 
were  making  from  186  to  201  molds.  14  x  16  in.,  which 
contained  two  brake  shoes,  in  8^4  hours,  coring  them  and 
closing  them ;  but,  as  the  machine  was  kept  working 
steadily,   a  separate  gang  was  pouring  them  off  in   the 

*  From  a  paper  rea(3  before  the  Philadelphia  Foundrynoen's 
Association.  .Tanuar.v  4,  1911. 


afcernoon.     Hand  molding  on  this  job   I   wasn't  able  to 
get,  but  1  guess  most  of  us  can  think  of  the  comparison. 

Squeezer  Machine 

Machines  which  ram  and  vibrate  tJie  molds  are  com- 
monly designated  as  "  squeezers."  After  the  operator  has 
lilltd  the  flask  with  sand  he  rams  or  presses  the  sand 
into  position ;  this  is  generally  accomplished  Iw  a  side 
lever,  which  is  operated  by  the  workman,  all  otlicr  op- 
orations  being  performed  as  in  hand  molding.  I  may  say 
that  1  have  seen  244  molds.  10  x  19  x  0  in.  made  in  S'/j 
hours.  Under  the  same  conditions  but  without  the  ma- 
chine the  best  that  could  be  done  was  139  molds  in  S'/i 
houi'S.  The  operator  in  l:oth  cases  had  his  sand  heap 
cut  up  for  him,  all  ready  for  starting  to  mold  at  7  o'clock. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  the  operator  on  the  machine 
had  was  that  the  machine  followed  the  sand  heap,  doing 
away  with  the  heavy  carrying  out  of  flasks  to  the  end 
of  the  floor,  thus  enabling  him  to  pour  off  easily,  as  he 
wasn't  so  tired,  while  in  working  by  hand  method  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  pour  off  his  139  molds. 

Stripping  Plate  Machine 

Some  of  these  machines  both  ram  and  draw  the  pat- 
tern, either  by  hand,  air  or  fluid  pressure,  while  some 
draw  the  pattern  down  through  the  stripping  plate,  this 
operation  being  done  by  the  movement  of  a  lever  on  the 
side'  of  the  machine.  For  accuracy  of  castings  and 
amount  of  work  its  performance  cannot  be  half  dupli- 
cated by  hand  methods. 

Blow  Ramming  Machine 

At  a  certain  foundry  within  three  miles  of  this  luild- 
ing  I  saw  this  class  of  machines  in  operation,  each  be- 
ing handled  by  one  molder  and  two  helpers.  The  cast- 
ings they  had  made  were,  as  on  all  machines,  very  credit- 
able. They  were  such  as  cone  pulleys,  small  lathe  heads, 
parts  for  drill  presses  and  slotting  machines,  brackets 
and  small  pedestals,  and  they  were  having  such  unprece- 
dented success  that  they  told  me  they  could  never  go 
back  again  to  hand  methods,  as  it  cost  too  much  to  make 
these  castings  the  old  way,  apart  from  the  extra  finish- 
ing in  the  machine  shop. 

Hinged  Roll-Over  Machine  with  Up  Draw 

This  is  a  machine  for  general  all  around  work  that 
I  think  is  hard  to  beat,  so  long  as  you  keep  within  the 
limits  of  it  and  the  men  who  are  operating  it.  We  have 
jobs  on  a  22-in.  machine  that  take  flasks  from  14  x  23 
in.,  ranging  in  quite  a  number  of  sizes  up  to  23  x  39  x 
5%  in.  copes  and  5-in.  drags,  26  x  26  x  4i^  in.  drags  by 
5-in.  copes  and  23  x  26  x  5  in.  copes  by  9-in.  drags,  this 
machine  being  able  to  give  us  a  7-in.  up  draw  or  draft. 

The  ninged  roll-over  machine  with  down  draw  or 
draft  is  much  the  same  as  the  up  draw  roll-over  machine, 
except  that  the  clamping  device  is  attached  on  the  ma- 
chine and  is  nmch  handier  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
than  the  spring  clamps,  only  it  confines  you  more  to  cer- 
tain sizes  of  flasks  in  widths  and  depths  of  draw.  From 
the  former  machines  we  have  had  from  35  per  cent,  to 
over  100  per  cent,  more  than  any  day's  work  in  hand 
molding  we  could  get  with  Al  riggings  from  the  same 
class  of  work,  and  about  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  other  machine. 

Power  Hinged  Roll-Over  and  Up  Draw  Machine 

This  machine  is  operated  like  the  hand  roll-over  ma- 
chine, but  I'olling  over  and  drawing  are  done  by  air  or 
fluid   pres,--ure.   this   being   acconjplished   in   a   very   few 
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seconds,  no  matter  whether  your  mold  is  800  or  2000  lb. 
The  w  hole  operfition  is  controlled  by  one  small  lever.  We 
have  flaslis  that  are  used  on  one  of  those  30-in.  machines 
that  range  from  26  x  20  x  14  in.  drag  by  6-in.  cope,  30- 
lu.  round  flaslis.  and  others  varying  in  sizes  up  to  3S  x 
45  X  TVo  in.  drags  and  GiA-in.  copes,  and  really  we  don't 
know  how  we  could  get  along  without  it.  We  can  safely 
say  we  run  from  00  to  90  per  cent,  better  on  a  great 
variety  of  our  work  than  we  did  three  years  ago  under 
the  old  hand  method,  and  the  castings  were  not  so  uni- 
form and  weighed  considerably  more. 

Gravity  Molding  Machine 

This  has  its  own  peculiarity  of  ramming  a  mold,  and 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  moving  the  cradle  with  flask 
and  pattern  in  it,  so  that  the  wads  of  sand  which  fall  by 
gravity  will  back  against  each  other  properly.  I  can't 
say  very  much  about  its  practical  efficiency,  but  four 
firms  using  it  in  and  near  Philadelphia  say  they  are  mak- 
ing out  all  right.  I  know  two  of  them  have  installed 
their  second  machine.  Being  a  later  development  in 
molding,  and  having  its  own  special  construction  of  flasks 
and  so  on.  it  may  take  a  little  while  yet  ere  it  comes  to 
be  recognized  as  the  older  machines  are.  Anyhow,  users 
say  they  can  produce  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  more  and 
better  work  by  far  than  by  hand  methods. 

Jarring  Machine 

The  plain  jarring  machine  is  adapted  to  a  broad  field 
of  work,  although  not  universal,  and  there  must  be  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  when,  patterns  are  being  made, 
as  the  sand  must  flow  chiefly  vertically.  For  uniformity 
In  ramming,  I  know  of  no  machine  or  hand  method  that 
compares  with  it.  The  ramming  is  densest  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  pattern  where  you  want  it,  and  decreases  as 
you  go  away  from  the  pattern,  thus  allowing  a  freer 
escape  for  the  gases.  I  have  seen  molds  of  varying  sizes, 
weighing  from  400  to  15,000  lb,  rammed  in"  a  few  min- 
utes, when  it  used  to  take  a  number  of  hours  to  do  the 
same  operation ;  and  when  patterns  were  drawn  from  the 
machine  molds  the  molder  found  he  had  very  little  to  do 
to  soft  spots,  as  well  as  very  few  bars  to  finger  or  patch ; 
In  fact,  nothing  as  compared  with  hand  ramming  and  the 
hard  work  attached  to  it.  Then,  again,  this  same  ma- 
chine can  be  used  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  making 
of  cores. 

Combination  jarring  machines,  which  jar  ram  the 
mold,  roll  over,  vibrate  and  then  draw  the  pattern,  have 
a  great  advantage  over  all  the  others  where  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  work,  and  pay  well  on  their  investment 
where  conditions  warrant  it.  Another  machine  jar  rams 
and  then  squeezes  the  mold,  doing  away  with  the  some- 
times necessary  butt  ramming  before  bottom  board  or 
plate  is  put  on. 

Shockless  Jarring  Machine 

The  term  shockless  applies  only  to  the  foundation  or 
supports  on  which  the  machine  stands.  The  jar  ram- 
ming of  the  mold  is  done  while  the  table  or  platen  is 
descending,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ascending  anvil 
in  a  suspended  position,  thus  eliminating  all  shocks  to 
the  foundation.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  any  pulsating 
variation  in  floor  load  while  operating  it ;  in  fact,  no 
more  than  in  the  operation  of  a  power  squeezer.  I  be- 
lieve one  thing  that  had  kept  the  jarring  machines  from 
coming  more  to  the  front  was  the  cost  for  foundations 
to  combat  the  floor  shock  or  load. 

Shockless  Combination  Jarring  Machine 

Machines  that  jar  ram,  roll  over,  vibrate  and  draw, 
and  machines  that  jar  ram  and  squeeze,  other  conditions 
being  the  same  as  in  the  regular  "  shockless,"  merit  all 
the  credit  given  to  them,  and  when  we  see  and  hear  of 
these  machines  doing  7.5  to  250  per  cent,  more  work  on 
green  and  dry  sand  molds  or  half  molds  up  to  50.000  lb. 
than  had  been  done  by  hand  work,  we  realize  their 
great  importance.  What  it  might  cost  to  equip  a  ma- 
chine to  accomplish  some  of  these  results  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say,  but  for  many  classes  of  machines  this  is 
a  minor  consideration  when  compared  with  the  output, 
the  life  of  your  patterns  and  flasks  and  the  weight  of 
metal  you  save. 


Results  from  Machines 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  the  molding  machine  may  be 
stated  in  brief:  Castings  are  much  truer  to  pattern;  they 
weigh  less,  and  weights  are  more  uniform.  Castings  be- 
ing truer,  require  less  finishing  in  machine  shop.  There 
is  a  greater  output  for  cost  entailed,  therefore  castings 
cost  less  per  unit.  Patterns  last  a  considerably  longer 
time. 

I  may  say  that  in  39  of  the  foundries  I  have  visited 
of  late,  I  found  a  total  of  717  molding  machines  in  daily 
operation,  handled  by  skilled  molders  and  unskilled  help, 
making  an  average  of  about  19  to  each  foundry.  It  may 
surprise  some  of  you  to  know  that  in  10  foundries  in 
Philadelphia  there  Is  an  average  of  11  per  foundry.  If 
mechanical  engineers  or  designers  of  machinery  would 
give  a  little  more  attention  to  the  foundry  and  change  or 
modify  their  designs,  doing  away  with  projecting  brack- 
ets, lugs,  journal  shaft  boxes  and  so  on,  and  belt  them 
on  where  practical,  molding  by  machinery  would  make 
a   wonderful  advance  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  Welsh  Tin  Plate  Trade 


Under  the  title,  "  Tin  Plates  and  Tariffs,"  the  London 
EcoiwDiist  of  December  24  prints  the  following  interest- 
ing article  relative  to  the  status  of  the  Welsh  tin  plate 
trade : 

The  rise  in  the  exports  of  British  tin  plates  during  the 
present  year  has  been  one  among  many  important  signs 
of  revivuig  trade.  For  the  11  months  to  November  our 
exports  from  South  Wales  have  amounted  to  445,000 
tons,  compared  with  402,600  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago,  and  370,000  tons  in  1908,  and  it  in 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  home  market  has  shown  a 
similar  tendency.  This  expansion  has  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills  with  a  capacity  of  110,000  tons  per 
annum — a  fact  which  is  very  significant  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  practically  no  new  mills  have  been  erected 
since  1893,  owners  having  hitherto  been  content  to  reopen 
the  mills  which  had  been  closed  owing  to  the  McKinley 
tariff  and  the  enormous  overproduction  in  Wales  in  1889. 

For  the  last  10  years  production  has  been  unusually 
steady  in  this  country,  but  the  building  of  some  60  new 
mills  in  the  present  and  coming  year  is  a  sign  of  great 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  trade.  It  is  a  fact  which 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  that  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  by  over  11.000  tons  this 
year,  but  The  Iron  Aj/e  of  New  York  hastens  to  damp 
any  enthusiasm  our  producers  might  be  tempted  to  feel 
on  this  score  by  pointing  out  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
demand  and  by  encouraging  American  makers  to  recover 
the  drawback  trade,  which  is  all  that  remains  to  English 
e.xporters. 

The  foreign  purchaser  of  canned  American  goods  has 
been  free  from  the  incidence  of  the  tin  plate  tariff,  while 
the  home  trade  has  had  to  pay  the  higher  prices  main- 
tained by  the  tariff.  Past  experience  suggests  that  if  the 
canning  industries  continue  to  insist  on  cheap  material  to 
safeguard  their  export  trade,  the  Welsh  makers  will 
easily  liold  their  own  in  this  branch.  But  in  any  case 
there  are  large  openings  elsewhere  for  our  manufacturers. 
The  use  of  tin  cans  for  motor  spirit  all  over  the  world  i3 
largely  responsible  for  the  anticipated  boom,  while  the 
general  extension  of  the  use  of  the  material  Is  evidenced 
by  the  widespread  market  which  has  grown  up  in  recent 
years.  Our. exports  to-day  show  the  following  compari- 
son with  20  years  ago  : 

18S9.  1909. 

Tons.  Tons. 

To  the  United  States 336,692  64,475 

To   other  countries 93,931  435,336 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past.  It  is 
evident  that  the  tin  piate  trade  to-day  is  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tariff  makers  of  the  United  States. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Diebold  Safe  &  Lock 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  January  2,  E.  G.  Bockius  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer.  John  Rundt 
was  elected  secretary  and  F.  G.  Baehrens  was  made 
treasurer. 
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November  Exports  and  Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  considera- 
ble increase  occurred  in  both  exports  and  imports  of  iron 
and  steel  in  November,  as  compared  with  October.  The 
value  of  the  November  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  man- 
ufactures thereof,  not  including  iron  ore.  was  $1S,593,S06, 
against  §17,452,085  in  October.  The  value  of  similar  im- 
ports in  November  was  §3,329,919,  against  §2,497,754  in 
October. 

The  November  exports  of  commodities  for  which 
quantities  are  given,  show  a  very  heavy  increase,  being 
much  gi-eater  than  for  any  previous  month  in  the  year. 
The  figures  for  each  month  of  last  year,  up  to  November, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Months.                  Gross  tons.  Months.                  Gross  tons. 

Janiiar.v    119.091       July 128,055 

February    110.224        August    134,996 

March    124.7.53        September    109,378 

April    117.918        October     129,322 

May     135,344       November   154.723 

June    120.596 

Details  of  the  exports  of  such  commodities  for  No- 
vember and  for  the  11  months  ending  with  November, 
are  as  follows,  compared  with  corresixmding  periods  of 
the  previous  year : 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

I November. \,-ll  mos.  ending  Nov.,^ 

1910.  1909.  1910.  1909. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig  iron 20,875 

Scrap    2,555 

Bar    iron 949 

Wire  rods 1,857 

Steel    bars 9,682 

Billets,      blooms      and 

plates    17,695 

Steel    rails 28.263 

Iron  sheets  and  plates.  9,660 
Steel  sheets  and  plates.16.190 
Tin  and  terne  plates.  2,455 
Structural     iron     and 

steel    8,909 

Barb   wire 10.134 

Wire   10,337 

Cut  nails 1,155 

Wire  nails 2,692 

All     other,     including 

tacks    1.103 

Pipe  and  fittings 10,212 


9,168 

115.966 

57,913 

820 

21.109 

24.957 

628 

16,483 

12.287 

3.362 

21,293 

17,780 

7.631 

99,324 

67.101 

2.715 

47.350 

101,237 

34,569 

311,587 

246,389 

7.344 

94.169 

65,608 

10,327 

157,306 

93,426 

740 

11,402 

8.197 

7.842 

133,403 

82.315 

6.730 

72.904 

65,235 

5,778 

85.125 

71,122 

1,432 

7,633 

9,231 

2,905 

38,610 

27.580 

497 

9.436 

6.750 

13.028 

142,480 

145,374 

Totals 154,723  115.516      1.3S5.5S0      1,102,502 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  were  as  follows  for  each  month  of  the  year  up  to 
November : 


Months.  Gross  tons. 

July     42.326 

-August    36.878 

September    30.960 

October   31,454 

November   40,584 


Months.  Gross  tons. 

January    58,308 

February    44,519 

March   57.150 

April    51,438 

May   45.021 

June    31,010 

The  details  of  the  imjjorts  of  such  commodities  for 
November  and  for  the  11  months  ending  with  Novem- 
ber are  as  follows,  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riods of  the  previous  year : 

Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

I November. ^  ^11  mos.  ending  Nov.,—, 

1910.  1909.  1910.  1909. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig    iron 20,427 

Scrap    1.293 

Bar   iron 2,846 

Billets,  bars  and  steel 

forms  n.e.s 5,677 

Sheets  and  plates 299 

Tin  and  teme  plates.   8.059 
Wire  rods 1.983 


34,707 

217.322 

147,835 

15.902 

70.143 

41,424 

2,554 

35,726 

16,541 

1,030 

44.784 

14.400 

898 

5.967 

3,955 

8,047 

63.530 

57.398 

439 

18.924 

9,953 

Totals 40.534  63,577         456,396         291.506 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  in  November  were  197,833 
gross  tons,  against  219,571  tons  in  October.  The  total 
importations  of  iron  ore  for  the  11  mouths  ending  with 
November  were  2,417.321  gross  tons,  against  1,472.348 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  and 
652,559  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1908.  Of 
the  November  imports  of  iron  ore.  97,206  tons  came  from 
Cuba.  31,145  tons  from  Sweden,  25,041  tons  from  Canada, 
21,889  tons  from  Spain,  and  22,552  tons  from  other  coun- 
tries. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
the  manufactures  thereof,  not  including  ore,  for  the  11 
months  ending  with  November,  was  §182,970,193,  against 
§142,005,148  in  the  corresiwnding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Similar  imports  were  respectively  §36,2o7,t)71  and 
§27,079,199. 

♦  »  »■ 

Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Works 
Extensions 


President  J.  H.  Plummer  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Sydney,  N.  S.,  has  contributed  to  the  Toronto 
(i}ohe  a  review  of  conditions  in  the  iron  industiy  of  Can- 
ada. He  says  that  the  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  in 
Canada  is  growing  rapidly,  and  that  while  plants  have 
made  large  extensions  these  will  scarcely  overtake  th» 
demand.  In  the  past  year  the  reaction  in  the  United 
States  has  affected  the  Canadian  steel  market.  With 
reasonable  tariff  conditions,  Mr.  Plummer  thinks  the  Iron 
industry  of  Canada  should  grow  until  it  holds  relatively 
as  important  a  position  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
He  considers  that  the  bounties  on  iron  and  steel,  which 
were  first  paid  in  1902  and  are  now  terminated,  were 
merely  the  diversion  to  the  steel  plants  of  the  revenue 
they  themselves  created.  He  estimates  the  expenditures 
in  developing  iron  and  steel  and  related  industi'ies  In 
Canada  from  1887  to  1910  as  follows :  Construction  and 
extension  of  iron  and  steel  plants,  §35.146.000;  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  iron  mines  (in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland), §5,302.000;  acquisition  and  development  of 
coal  properties  directly  connected  with  iron  and  steel 
plants,  §18,500,000.  These  figures  relate  only  to  manu- 
facturers of  pig  iron  and  steel,  and  do  not  take  in  rolling 
mill  and  other  industrial  operations  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  larger  companies  is  used  as  raw  material. 
Summarizing  the  recent  new  construction  at  Important 
iron  and  steel  plants  in  Canada,  Mr.  Plummer  gives  the 
following : 

"  In  the  East  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is 
just  completing  a  large  block  of  coke  ovens  and  a  new 
blast  furnace,  while  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for 
still  another  furnace,  both  being  of  the  standard  size 
adopted  at  the  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  2.;i0  to  300  tons 
daily.  The  steel  end  of  the  plant  is  being  reinforced  by 
two  open  hearth  furnaces  so  large  as  to  represent  as 
great  a  capacity  as  the  10  existing  furnaces,  so  that  the 
company  can,  if  necessary,  double  its  present  production 
of  open  hearth  steel.  A  new  merchant  and  rod  mill  is 
also  under  way. 

"  The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company  has  devoted  its  at- 
tention chiefly  to  '  balancing '  its  plant,  for  which  purpose 
two  large  finishing  mills  were  erected  in  New  Glasgow 
during  the  year.  It.  too,  has  put  in  low  pressure  turbines 
to  utilize  exhaust  steam,  and  it  has  done  a  large  amount 
of  equipment  and  development  work  at  its  mines  in  Wa- 
bana. 

"  In  the  West  equal  activity  is  seen.  The  Iron  and 
steel  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  being  greatly  enlarged. 
A  blast  furnace  of  450  tons  capacity  has  been  built,  and 
will  be  blown  in  next  mouth.  By-product  coke  ovens  are 
in  process  of  erection,  which  will  supply  the  blast  fur- 
naces with  coke  made  from  slack  coal  brought  by  water 
from  Lake  Erie  ports,  an  addition  which  will  round  up 
•  the  property  in  a  department  which  is  essential  to  its 
economical  and  profitable  operation.  The  company  is 
also  building  two  merchant  mills,  in  which  structural 
material,  bar  steel,  &c.,  will  be  rolled,  aud  it  is  also  in- 
stalling a  large  gas  engine  power  plant  of  17.600  hp.  in 
the  aggregate.  Its  mines,  furnaces  and  mills  have  ail 
been  run  steadily  and  successfully  during  the  year,  and 
its  output  in  rails  shows  an  increase  In  the  year  of  over 
30.000  tons,  the  total  being  218.655  tons. 

'•  The  Canada  Iron  Corporation  has  put  up  a  new  blast 
furnace  at  Midland,  which  is  now  In  operation." 


Coal  shipments  from  the  port  of  Buffalo  for  the  sea- 
sou  of  1910  were  3,629,368  tons,  a  gain  of  586,662  tons 
over  1909. 
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The  Garrison  400-Ton  Double  Acting  Press 


A  400-tou  drawing  press  for  very  heavy  work,  which 
is  a  radical  departure  in  this  line  of  machinery,  has  re- 
cently been  built  by  the  A.  Garrison  Foundry  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  press,  while 
Fig.  2  shows  the  opposite  or  rear  side.  The  press  is  a 
very  heavy  tool  weighing  about  175,000  lb.,  and  is  adapted 
for  such  work  as  can  be  handled  on  a  bottom  platen,  the 
area  of  which  ranges  from  4S  x  64%  in.  to  54  x  64%  in. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  press  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  blank  holding  device  is  operated.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  mutilated  gears,  which  engage  in  and 
are  driven  by  two  racks  connected  to  a  frame,  that  in 
turn  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  pitman  and  crank,  the  lat- 
ter being  keyed  to  the  main  shaft.  These  mutilated  gears 
have  an  arm  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  gear  wheel.  When 
the  blank  holder  is  down  this  arm  bears  against  an  ad- 
justable face  on  the  rack  frame  and  is  held  in  that  posi- 
tion by  a  latch,  which  slides  upward  and  over  the  face 
of  the  arm,  as  the  rack  frame  rises  and  the  racks  leave 
the  teeth  of  the  gears.  One  merit  of  this  particular  form 
of  construction  is  that  the  blank  holder  has  an  unusually 
large  movement.  In  this  particular  machine  the  lift  of 
the  blank  holder  is  20  in.,  while  the  stroke  of  the  ram  is 
28  in.  This  permits  a  longer  interval  and  more  room 
for  the  insertion  of  the  blank.  The  main  advantage, 
however,  is  that  on  account  of  the  construction  the  dwell 
of  the  blank  holder  is  absolute  (levers  are  not  thrown 
on  their  centers  as  is  usual)  ;  not  only  does  all  action 
cease,  but  the  crank  shafts  which  lift  the  blank  holder 
are  held  rigidly,  being  clamjied  in  a  vertical  position  by 
the  latch  and  arm.  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  By  reason  of  this 
construction  the  length  of  the  dwell  of  the  blank  holder 


In  the  drawing  presses  now  In  general  use  the  knock- 
out is  usually  operated  by  a  lever  and  rod  connecting 
one  of  the  blank  operating  shafts  with  a  lever  operat- 
ing under  the  bed  of  the  machine.  In  this  machine  the 
blank  holder  itself  carries  two  rods,  which  pass  down 
through  the  frames,  as  is  shown  in  the  engravings,  and 
these  rods  in  turn  carry  a  cross  arm,  through  which  the 


Fig.  2. — Rear  View  of  a  400-Ton  Double  Acting  Press,  Showing 
Drive. 


F'g-   1- — Front   View   of   a   Large   Drawing  Press   Built   by  the 
A.  G.irrison  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

is  independent  of  the  stroke  of  the  ram,  and  cannot  only 
be  made  any  desirable  fraction  of  the  cycle  of  operation, 
but  also  the  length  of  the  cranks  may  be  varied  and  the 
hight  of  the  blank  holder  may  be  changed  correspond- 
ingly. 


knockout  bar  passes,  being  supported  at  the  bottom  by  a 
steadiment  in  the  foundation,  and  at  the  top  by  passing 
through  a  bushing  in  the  bed  plate. 

This  arrangement  for  ejecting  the  blanks  is  said  to 
have  at  least  four  times  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
usual  appliance,  and  is  of  marked  advantage  where  the 
work  is  heavy  and  where  blanks  of  unusual  thickness 
have  to  be  forced  upward  through  large  dies.  The 
stroke  of  the  knockout  rod  is  adjustable  from  20  in. 
down  to  as  little  as  desired.  For  convenience  the  raising 
and  lowering  of  the  ram  is  effected  by  a  small  motor 
located  on  the  ram  and  the  power  of  a  100-hp.  motor  Is 
all  utilized  in  driving  this  machine  when  doing  its  heavi- 
est work.  The  machine  is  rated  most  conservatively 
and  the  factor  of  safety  is  large.  This  will  be  noted  in 
the  size  of  the  main  shaft,  which  is  of  nickel  steel  14% 
in.  in  diameter. 


A  Country  Club  for  Employees. — ^The  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Athletic  Association  has  formally  opened  Its 
new  Country  Club,  the  gift  of  the  employing  corporation, 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Beverly,  Mass. 
The  building  is  a  handsome  structure,  containing  14,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  with  lounging  room,  writing  rooms, 
a  well-stocked  library  room,  billiard  room  with  four 
tables,  card  room,  a  hall  seating  450  persons  with  a 
stage  for  theatricals,  and  the  usual  conveniences  of  locker 
rooms  and  baths.  The  house  is  adjacent  to  a  large 
athletic  field,  and  is  on  a  river,  where  boating  will  be 
enjoyed.  While  in  the  country  the  property  is  not  dis- 
tant from  the  works. 


A  Private  Accident=Relief  System. — The  Morgan 
Construction  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  adopted  a 
workmen's  compensation  system  known  as  the  Industrial 
Accident-Relief  for  Employees.  The  system  is  modeled 
on  that  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  varymg 
in  a  few  essential  details.  The  period  after  an  accident 
where  no  relief  is  paid  is  shortened  to  five  days,  as  com- 
pared with  the  10  days  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  relief  that  shall 
be  paid  to  married  men  is  placed  at  $2.50  per  day  in- 
stead of  $2. 
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Details  of  a  Recently  Opened  Pacific  Coast  Open  Hearth  Steel  Castings  Plant 


In  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country  the  starting 
uj)  of  one  more  steel  foundry  is  not  a  very  important 
event.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  quite  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  Recently  the  Columbia  Steel  Company,  with 
the  main  office  at  503  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  which  heretofore  has  been  operating  a  converter 
plant  at  Portland,  Ore.,  started  its  new  basic  open  hearth 
plant  at  Black  Diamond,  Cal.,  a  small  town  at  the  head 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  equipment  of  the  foundry 
and  its  arrangement  are  thoroughly  modern,  as  is  shown 
in  the  partial  plan  reproduced  in  Fig.  1. 


■^cw 
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Fig.  1. — Plan  Showing  Location  of  Buildings  and  Tracks  at  the 

Foundry   of   the   Columbia   Steel   Company,    Black 

Diamond,  Cal. 


The  property  owned  by  the  company  comprises  20 
acres,  having  a  water  frontage  of  800  ft.,  and  railroad 
ccnuections  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F6 
systems,  and  also  direct  boat  service  to  San  Francisco, 
Stockton.  Sacramento  and  intervening  points  on  the  San 
.Toaquin  River.  On  account  of  the  advantageous  loca- 
tion it  is  possible  to  make  quick  deliveries  to  points  on 
the  tidewater  and  in  the  great  valleys  of  California. 

The  Buildings 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  main  foundry,  which  is 
a  steel  structure  throughout,  130  ft.  wide  liy  2C0  ft. 
long,  with  a  craneway  extending  through  the  end  of  the 
building,  permitting  the  transfer  of  flasks,  castings,  &c., 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  handling.  The  walls 
of  this  building  are  largely  composed  of  glass  so  that 
the  entire  shop  is  practically  as  light  as  out  doors. 

The  pattern  shop  is  a  brick  building,  30  x  .50  ft,  with 
trussed  roof  and  lighted  on  all  four  sides  with  spacious 
windows.  Xext  to  this  is  the  pattern  storage  building, 
a  two-story  brick  structure.  30  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  long, 
which  is  arranged  with  a  system  of  shelving  for  storing 
patterns  so  that  any  desired  one  may  be  located  readily 
by  simply  referring  to  the  pattern  index. 

The  laboratory  is  another  brick  building  which  is  sub- 
divided into  a  chemical  department,  a  weighing  depart- 
ment and  a  testing  machine  department.  This  is  a  very 
complete  and  well  arranged  laboratory,  and  in  it  minute 
records  are  kept  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  steel  turned  out  in  each  heat.  The  office  building 
is  located  close  by,  and  is  subdivided  into  a  general  office 
and  separate  rooms  for  the  officials  and  various  depart- 
ments. 

General  Plant  Equipment 

A  dock  is  built  about  the  middle  of  the  water  front, 
and  standard  gauge  tracks  run  from  the  yards  to  this 
dock  for  the  transfer  of  material  coming  or  going  by 
water.  A  pipe  line  extends  from  this  dock  to  the  oil 
t.inks.  as  the  fuel  used  throughout  the  plant  is  oil,  and 
the  most  economical  way  of  handling  it  is  by  pumping 
it  from  tire  oil  vessel  to  the  large  storage  tanks  located 
near  the  water  front.  A  line  running  from  these  tanks 
to  the  power  house  supplies  the  pumps  furnishing  the 
burners  of  the  boiler,  open  hearth  furnaces,  ovens.  &c., 
with  fuel. 

A  modern  locomotive  crane  of  10  tons  capacity  serves  the 
yard  for  transferring  cars,  loading  castings  and  unload- 
ing pig  iron,  scrap  and  other  raw  material  by  a  power- 
ful magnet.  This  crane  is  also  fitted  with  a  grab  bucket 
for  unloading  cars  of  sand,  limestone,  fluorspar  and  other 
supplies. 

For  fire  protection  this  plant  is  probably  as  weH 
equipped  as  any.  A  large  underwriters'  pump,  located 
in  the  power  house,  pumps  direct  from  the  river  through 
Ci-in.  mains  surrounding  the  entire  plant.  In  addition  to 
this  a  reserve  tank  containing  50.000  gal.  of  water  is 
located  close  to  the  main  building  on  a  steel  tower  70 
ft.  high. 

The  Foundry 

The  equipment  of  the  foundry  proper,  an  interior 
view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  is  all  very  modern. 
The  bay  is  60  ft.  wide  and  a  30-ton  crane,  as  well  as 
t^vo  10-ton  auxiliaries,  travel  its  entire  length  and  out 
into  the  yard.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  shop  is 
such  that  the  molding  is  done  at  one  end,  and  when  the 
molds  are  made  they  are  carried  to  the  drying  ovens, 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  After  drying  they  are  im- 
mediately placed  in  front  of  the  open  hearth  furnace 
where  they  are  poured.  As  soon  as  the  castings  are 
broken  out  of  the  molds,  they  continue  on  their  way  to 
the  cleaning  department.     After  being  cleaned  they  go 
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to  the  shipping  department  and  out  of  the  building  to 
rail  or  l:oat.  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  furnace  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  of  the  opep 
hearth  basic  type,  and  was  designed  by  S.  T.  Wellman, 


ing  floor,  which  is  built  entirely  of  12-in.  channels  rivet- 
ed together  with  the  flanges  resting  on  the  I-leams  of  the 
floor  construction,  while  the  web  forms  a  smooth  floor. 
Inunediately  in  front  of  the  charging  doors  the  steel  Is 


Fig.  2. — Interior  of  the  Foundry  Looking  Toward  the  Cleaning  Iiepartment. 


V r^.  :,.  —  \"le\\   Ml   the  iM-yiDg  and  .Vnufalini.'  (^»\t'ii: 


I'ig.  -*. — View  Sliowing  llif  I'uiuaces,  tlie  Charging  Floor  and  the  Charging  Machine. 


the  company's  consulting  engineer.  Although  nominally 
rated  at  15  tons,  this  furnace  is  capable  of  melting  2.5 
tons  at  a  single  heat.  It  is  served  by  a  high  frame 
charging  machine,  running  the  full  length  of  the  charg- 


bricked  over  to  give  a  firm  footing  for  the  niclter.s  when 
shoveling  or  rabbling.  Fig.  4  shows  the  furnace,  the 
charging  floor  and  the  charging  machine. 

The  molding  floor  occupies  the  southern  half  of  the 
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building;  next  is  the  drying  oven  department  and  tiie      A  Cleveland  Portable  Pneumatic  Grinder 

pouring  floor,  and  finallj-  tbe  c-Iiipping  department  where  

the  castings  are  prepared  for  shipment.    Jib  cranes  swing- 


Fig.  5. — The  Open  Hearth  Furnaces  as  Seen  from  the  Pouring 

Floor. 

ir.g  from  every  other  column  throughout  the  length  of 
the  shop  as  well  as  the  traveling  cranes  serve  the  shop 
so  efficiently  that  delays  in  handling  are  reduced  to  a 
minianim.  Modern  pneumatic  molding  machines  and 
core  machines  complete  the  floor  equipment. 

The  annealing  department  is  also  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  plant,  as  it  is  arranged  not  only  for  handling 


A  portable  pneumatic  emery  grinder  and  castings 
cleaner,  known  as  Style  A,  is  a  new  product  of  the  Cleve- 
land Tueumatie  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Fig. 
1,  is  an  exterior  view  of  tbe  grinder,  and  Fig.  2  a  sec- 
tional view. 

The  grinder  has  two  pairs  of  pistons  working  at  right 
angles.  At  opposite  ends  of  the  main  cylinder  casing  and 
in  direct  alignment  are  two  handles,  one  surrounding  the 
emery  wheel  arbor  and  the  other,  rotatable,  controlling 
the  throttle.  By  this  manner  of  handling,  the  machiuo 
is   practically   balanced,   and   is   considered   to   be   more 


Fig.    I. — The   Style   A    Portable   Emery   Grinder   Made    by    the 
Cleveland   Pneumatic  Tool   Company,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

convenient  for  the  operator  than  if  the  handles  were  at 
riglit  angles  to  each  other.  Twisting  the  throttle  handle 
to  right  or  left  starts  or  stops  the  machine.  The  emery 
«heel  arbor  has  ball  bearings,  and  is  connected  by  a  key 
directly  to  the  main  crank  shaft. 

The  four  pistons  of  the  motor  are  single  acting,  and 
are  connected  in  pairs  to  opposed  throws  of  a  double 
crank  shaft.  The  end  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  serve  also 
as  valves  and  run  in  bronze  bushings ;  one  controls  the 
supply  and  the  other  the  exhaust  to  the  various  cylinders. 
The  connecting  rods  and  crank  are  drop  forged.  The  rods 
are  each  in  one  piece,  an  especially  strong  construction, 
and  the  piston  end  is  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  which  allows 
universal  motion  in  the  piston  itself.  In  the  piston  any 
wear  of  the  connecting  rod  may  be  taken  up. 

Tbe  main  body  of  the  machine  is  a  one-piece  steel 
casting,  provided  with  hand  hole  openings,  which  are 
not  shown  in  Fig.  2,  to  allow  of  quick  access  to  the  crank 
chamber  and  the  connecting  rods  for  making  repairs. 


Fig.  2. — .Axial  Section  of  the  Cleveland  Portable  Pneumatic    Grinder  and  Detail  of  the  Piston  and  Rod  Connection. 


mild  steel  castings  but  also  manganese  steel  with  a  spe- 
cial peel  machine,  which  takes  the  castings  out  of  the 
annealing  furnace  and  transfers  them  while  hot  to  the 
tempering  department  for  subsequent  treatment. 

The  cleaning  department  is  equipped  with  direct  con- 
nected electric  driven  grinders,  swing  grinders,  cold  saws 
and  draw  shapers.  There  is  also  a  sand  blast  room  set 
apart  from  the  main  cleaning  department  with  a  car 
running  into  it  from  the  main  shop,  so  as  to  reduce 
handling  to  a  minimum. 

Electricity  is  used  as  power  for  driving  the  numer- 
ous cranes  and  tools.  This  is  purchased  on  a  long  time 
contract  from  one  of  the  large  power  companies  who 
generate  alternating  current  at  a  potential  of  60,000 
volts  back  in  the  mountains  and  transmit  it  to  the  Coast, 
where  it  is  stepped  down  to  4400  volts  at  substations 
for  local  distribution.  At  the  plant  of  the  Columbia 
Company  the  current  is  again  stepped  down  in  the  ratio 
of  10  to  1.  and  is  distributed  at  440  volts  about  the  plant 
for  operating  the  cranes  and  the  motor  driven  tools  or 
for  furnishing  power  to  air  compressors  or  hydraulic 
presses. 


By  having  the  crank  trunnions  act  as  valves  the  number 
of  parts  is  considerably  decreased,  making  the  machine 
simpler  and  allowing  the  placing  of  the  throttle  handle 
and  emery  wheel  arbor  in  alignment. 

The  Cleveland  grinder  will  drive  up  to  a  6-in.  emery 
wheel  with  a  1%-in.  face.  It  is  adapted  to  grinding  off 
fins  and  risers  from  iron  and  steel  castings,  trimming 
weld  seams  and  countersunk  rivets  or  uneven  edges  of 
steel  plate  in  structural  or  ornamental  iron  work.  By 
locking  it  in  a  vise  it  becomes  a  grinder  for  edging  small 
tools.  A  multiple  disk  scaling  wheel  can  be  used  In  place 
of  an  emery  wheel  for  removing  rust  or  scale  from  iron 
or  steel.  Disk  plates  can  be  quickly  removed  by  unscrew- 
ing the  nut  from  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  disks  replaced 
when  worn  out.  A  wire  wheel  brush  can  be  used  for 
cleaning  castings  and  for  removing  blistered  paint  from 
metal  and  wood  surfaces,  and  a  felt  wheel  can  he  used 
for  bufling  and  polishing  bright  metal  surfaces. 
«  «  > 

The  Hercules  Steel  Company,  Portland.  Ore.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  states  that  its 
Iilans  are  not  fully  matured. 
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The  New  Standard  Reducing  Presses 


Ihe  new  line  of  reducing  presses  built  by  the  Stand- 
ard Machinery  Company.  7  Beverly  street,-  Providence, 
K.  I.,  consists  of  three  sizes.  These  are  known  as  the 
Xo.  4-R.  the  Xo.  7  It  and  the  Xo.  O-R  respectively.     The 
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Fig.   1. — The   Xo    4R   Kedncing   Press    Built    by   the    Standard 
Machinery  Company,   Providence.   R.   I. 

two  former  presses  are  of  the  general  design  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  while  the  other,  wliich  is  a  heavier  machine,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  presses  are  used  for  drawing, 
broaching  and  reducing  metal,  and  the  largest  size  is 
particularly  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless 
tubing  of  brass,  gold,  silver  and  other  metals,  and  can 
also  be  used  for  making  sockets,  large  shells  and  other 
sheet  metal  work  requiring  drawing.  The  construction 
of  all  the  machines  is  heavy  and  powerful. 

The  sm.allest  size,  the  Xo.  4-R.  has  a  single  train  of 
gears  and  is  built  either  with  or  without  back  gears, 


l"ig.  -1. — The  Heaviest  Machine  of  the  New  Line. 


while  the  Xo,  7-R  is  back  geared,  with  single  train.  Both 
of  these  presses  have  a  balance  wheel  and  a  tight  and 
loose  pulley  drive.  The  Xo.  9-R  has  a  double  train  of  cut 
gearing,  with  a  balance  wheel  and  Hill  friction  clutch. 
Where  extreme  sensitiveness  is  required  in  the  depres- 
sion of  the  treadle  a  compound  lever  arrangement  is  fur- 
nished, a  mechanism  often  necessary  in  drawing  tubes 
or  sockets  with  a  shoulder  and  in  broaching  operations 
where  an  Intermittent  stroke  is  employed.  The  machines 
may  be  equipped  with  dial  feeds,  giving  them  a  capacity 
of  feeding  two  holes  at  each  revolution,  or  with  an  auto- 
matic cam  knock  out  for  sheet  work. 

The  machines  have  extra  long  ways,  slides  with  long 
bearings  and  ball  and  socket  connections.  The  crank- 
shaft is  of  extra  hea^T  drop  forged  steel,  fitted  with 
the  company's  adjustable  wedge  on  the  clutch  side.  The 
special  type  of  brake,  employed  on  the  largest  machine, 
is  operated  by  a  bell  crank  lever  motion  in  connection 
with  the  shipper  and  treadle  handle,  which  throws  in 
the  clutch.  The  driving  power  is  taken  direct  on  the 
clutch  and  pulley  so  that  the  balance  wheel  is  without 
a  belt.  All  back  gear  bearings  are  fitted  with  cap  boxes 
and  are  babbited. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  si)ecifications  of  the  three  presses : 

No.  4-R.  No.  7-R.  No.  9-R. 

Minimum  stroke  of  slide,  inches G  10  14 

Maximum  strolie  of  slide,  inches 12  17  18 

Adjustment  cf  slide,   inches 4  4  4 

Distance  between   uprights,   inches. ...      19  19  19 

Size  of  bottom  of  slide,  inches 10  x  7  12  x  S  13  x  8 

Gear    ratio 5  to  1  9  to  1  24^4  to  ] 

Diameter  of  flywheel,   inches 34  36  36 

Face  width  of  flywheel,  inches 5  514  514 

Weight  of  flywheel,  pounds 500  700  700 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  in.     24  24 
Face  width  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys. 

inches    51^  5^^ 

Diameter  of  clutch  pulley.  Inches .,  30 

Face  width  of  clutch  pulley,  inches ..  7 

Overall  hight,  inches 90  102  108 

Floor    space.    Inches 64  x  42  67  x  50  96  X  45 

Net  weight  of  press,  pounds 4,300  6.S00  10,500 

The  equipment  regularly  furnished  with  these  presses 
includes  all  the  accessories  ordinarily  supplied  with  a 
tool  of  this  character. 

■»  « » 

Steel  Corporation  Payments  for  Hill  Ore 

It  was  announced  last  week  that  the  payment  about  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  Corporation  in  royalties 
in  iron  ore  mined  from  the  Hill,  or  Great  Xorthem, 
properties  on  the  Jlesaba  range  will  amount  to  $2,856,- 
000,  representing  3,000.000  tons  at  95.2  cents  royalty. 
This  statement  is  not  exact,  as  the  royalty  stated  is  for 
the  base  Hill  ore,  an  ore  containing  59  per  cent.  iron. 
Variations  from  this  content  will  mean  either  additions 
to  or  subtractions  from  the  base  rate.  The  contract 
made  in  1906  calls  for  a  payment  of  $1.65  per  ton  for 
the  ore  delivered  at  Lake  Superior  dock.  Of  this,  80 
cents  represents  the  freight  rate.  The  royalty  of  85  cents 
on  the  ore  increases  3.4  cents  each  year.  There  have  been 
three  increments  since  1907.  Referring  to  the  work  done 
by  the  Steel  Corporation  on  the  Hill  properties,  Dwight 
E.  Woodbridge  writes  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  as  follows: 

"Work  of  the  year  in  the  Mesaba  region  has  been 
unproductive  of  good  ore.  and  what  has  been  found  is 
mostly  in  small  deposits.  The  so-called  '  Hill  deal,'  made 
between  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Great  Xorthern  Railway,  in  1907,  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  lesee  company,  so  far  as  known,  in  that  the 
tonnage  developed  in  addition  to  that  shown  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  lease  is  less  than  anticipated.  Roy- 
alty rates  on  this  ore,  for  the  base  of  59  per  cent,  iron, 
will  be  98.6  cents  a  ton  in  1911,  and  the  minimum  tonnage 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  will  be  compelled  to  turn  over 
to  the  Great  Northern  road  will  amount  to  3,750,000  tons 
this  year  and  4.500,000  tons  in  1912.  In  order  to  deliver 
so  much  to  the  road  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  has 
been  busy  opening  and  developing  mines  on  Hill  lands, 
and  now  has  several  of  them  already  shipping  or  about 
ready  for  the  coming  season  of  navigation.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  ore  from  other  mines  with  which  it  has  haul- 
ing contracts  and  this  Oliver  ore,  the  Great  Xorthern 
will  add  to  its  dock  and  track  facilities  during  the  win- 
ter." 
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The  Roberts  Motor  Air  Compressor 

A  Light  Compact  Outfit  for  Portable  and 
Stationar\'  Use 


A  light  portable  outfit  suitable  for  supplying  air  for 
all  purposes  for  which  it  is  oraiuarily  required  is  belug 
built  by  the  Roberts  Motor  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
The  special  features  of  the  lastest  type  are  a  gear  driven 
mechanical  oiler,  which  starts  and  stops  simultaneously 
with  the  operation  of  the  motor,  a  rigid  timer  which  it 
is  said  will  not  get  loose  and  a  noiseless  carbureter. 
Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  oiling  and  carbureter  sides  of 
the  compressor,  respectively,  while  Fig.  3  is  a  view  show- 
ing it  mounted  on  a  truclv  for  use  by  contractors  and  for 
other  service  where  a  portable  machine  is  required. 

In  building  this  compressor  the  intake  valve  has  been 
eliminated,  and  ports  in  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  through 
which  the  air  is  drawn  have  been  substituted.  These 
ports  are  uncovered  by  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  down- 
ward stroke.  These  machines  are  of  the  two-stage  type, 
wliicli  eunbles  them  to  pump  to  pressures  of  200  lb.  per 
square  inch  without  loss  of  time,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  said  require  less  power  to  operate  than  a  single- 
stage  compressor.  If  an  air  compressor  is  to  operate 
efficieutly  the  air  must  be  cooled  in  its  passage  from  the 
low  to  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  foi-raer  must  be  cooled.  Ordinarily  the  receiver  or 
interccKiler  is  more  or  less  bulky,  and  is  located  at  the 
side  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  Roberts  compressor  it  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  and  contained  in  the 
water  space  surrounding  the  cylinder.  Its  shape  is  such 
that  it  nearly  surrounds  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  thus 
giving  a  large  cooling  surface  and  at  the  same  time  a 
large  capacity.  In  this  way  the  compressor  is  very  com- 
pact, and  the  wei.ght  of  an  exterior  intercooler  which  is 
generally  excessive  is  avoided. 

The  valves  are  readily  accessible  for  cleaning,  as  any 
one  together  with  its  spring  can  be  removed  by  simply 


Fig.  1. 


-The  Oiling  Side  of  a  New  .\ir  Compi'essor  Built  by  the 
Robei-ts  Motor  CoDipnny.  Sandusky.  Obio. 


unscrewing  one  cap  without  in  any  way  disturbing  any 
other  part  of  the  compressor.  The  valve  seats  are  also 
detachable  since  they  form  a  part  of  the  valve  cage, 
which  can  be  easily  unscrewed  after  taking  off  the  cap 
without  disturbing  any  other  part. 

The  compressor  piston   is  double,   the   lower  portion 


being  the  low  pressure  and  the  upper  the  high  pressure. 
On  its  downward  stroke  all  the  valves  are  closed,  and  a 
vucuuni  is  produced  in  the  low  jjrossure  cylinder.  Just 
before  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  stroke  the  air 
inlet  ports  m  the  cylinder  wall  are  uniovered  and  the  air 


Fig.  2. — Tbe  Cr.ibiiictcr  Side  of  the  Compressor. 

1-ushes  in  to  fill  the  cylinder.  The  up  stroke  serves 
to  compress  the  air  and  drive  it  into  the  intercooler  from 
which  it  is  drawn  into  the  high  pressure  cylinder.  The 
water  jacket  is  held  in  place  by  one  set  of  studs  and  nuts 
at  the  top.  and  can  be  readily  removed  by  unscrewing 
the  water  connection  and  removing  the  nuts  from  the  six 
studs  that  hold  it  in  place  without  disturbing  any  part 
of  the  valve  except  the  connection  to  the  high  pressure 
outlet.  Removing  a  hand  hole  cover  gives  access  to  the 
connecting  rod  lx)lt  for  making  adjustments. 

The  engme  supplying  power  to  the  compressor  is  of 
the  valveless  two-cycle  automobile  type.  The  cylinder 
is  carefully  ground  to  size,  and  the  crank  shaft  is  of 
0.4  per  cent,  carbon  steel.  All  the  bearing  surfaces  are 
ground  to  size,  and  the  bearings  are  of  die  east  nickel 
bronze  which  can  be  readily  replaced  in  case  of  wear. 
The  piston  pin  is  of  case  hardened  and  ground  low  car- 
bon steel  and  turns  in  a  phosphor  bronze  bushing.  The 
motor  has  jump  spark  ignition  and  a  helical  gear  drives 
the  timer  as  well  as  the  pump  which  furnishes  a  supply 
of  cooling  water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  compressor : 

DLimeter  of  engine  cylinder.   Inches 4% 

Length  of  engine  stroke,   inches.  .  . .- 5 

Speed,    revolutions   per   minute 600 

Horsepower    6 

.\rea  low  pressure  cylinder,  square   inches 17.54 

Area  high  pressure  cylinder,  square  inches 6.21 

Length  of  stroke.  Inches 5 

.\ir  consumption,  cubic  feet  per  minute 30 

Length,    inches 27^4 

Width,    inches 19 

Hight,  Inches 34% 

Weight  with  iron  base,  pounds 400 

Weight  with  aluminum  base,  pounds 350 

The  compressor  is  furnished  complete  with  carbureter, 
timer,  mecanical  lubricator,  gear  driven  pump  for  cooling 
water,  muffler,  spark  plug  and  coil,  dry  battery,  switcn, 
wire,  starting  handles,  set  of  wrenches,  oil  can  and  com- 
plete book  of  Instructions. 

The  portable  type  of  compressor  illustrated   in   Fig. 
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3  was  originally  made  for  tbe  use  of  contractors  laying 
water  pipe.  It  is  capable  of  supplying  two  ordinary 
caulking  bamiuers.  and  it  is  stated  tbat  wben  used  in 
this  way  tbe  capacity  of  eacb  caulker  is  quadrupled. 
Tbe  heavy  galvanized  steel  tank  has  a  capacity  of  8  cu. 
ft,  and  can  be  filled  with  air  at  100  lb.  pressure  within  3 
minutes  from  the  time  tbe  motor  is  started.    Tbe  beat  is 


Speidel   Ceiling   Electric   Elevator  Machine 


Fig.  3. — The  Compressor  Mounted  on   a  Truck  for  Contractors'  Use. 


radiated  by  burlap  kept  moist  by  a  pail  of  water  every 
2  or  3  hours.  The  gasoline  tank  furnished  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  6  gal.,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  run  of  10  hours. 
Metal  wheels  having  a  tread  of  56  in.  are  used.  Tbe 
truck  has  an  open  platform  with  trussed  sills  to  prevent 
warping  and  is  also  furnished  with  a  tongue. 

The  equipment  furnished  for  tbe  portable  type  is  the 
same  as  that  for  tbe 
stationary  one  witli 
the  following  addi- 
tions :  Gasoline  tank, 
burlap  radiator,  200- 
Ib.  gauge,  blow-off 
valves,  air  tank,  two 
globe  valves  with  hose 
connections  and  a  tool 
box.  The  weight  of 
the  portable  compres- 
sor complete  is  1540 
lb.,  and  it  can  be  read- 
ily moved  from  place 
to  place  by  a  single 
horse. 


A  new  type  of  direct  connected  electric  ceiling  elevator 
winding  machine  is  being  manufactured  and  placed  on 
the  market  by  J.  G.  Speidel.  Reading,  Pa.  This  machine 
is  self-contained,  the  winding  machine,  motor,  controller 

and  reversing  switch 
being  mounted  on  a 
single  heavy  cast  iron 
base,  and  is  handled 
and  put  in  position  on 
the  ceiling  as  one 
piece.  This  is  an  im- 
larovement  over  the 
old  style,  where  each 
component  part  of  the 
apparatus  had  to  be 
suspended  separately, 
an  arrangement  re- 
quiring considerable 
additional  space,  more 
labor  and  the  con- 
stantly recurring  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the 
different  parts  tight 
and  in  alignment 

The  winding  nw- 
chine  proper  is  of 
strong  and  durable 
construction.  The 
worm  gear  is  of  the 
Hindley  type  and  is 
cut  from  solid  blanks. 
Tbe  forged  steel  woiin 
runs  in  a  bath  of  oil, 
contained  in  a  dust- 
proof  casing.  The  end 
thrust  is  taken  up  on  both  ends  by  large  hardened  steel 
thrust  bearings,  which  have  heretofore  been  success- 
fully used  on  other  styles  of  the  builder's  wind- 
ing machines,  thus  reducing  the  friction  and  saving 
power  and  care  in  keeping  the  worm  central.  The  ma- 
chines have  automatic  top  and  bottom  stops  and  auto- 
matic slack   cable  stops  that  shut   off  tbe  power  auto- 


The  output  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  works 
of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Corporation  in  1910 
was  as  follows :  Pig 
iron,  255.000  tons ; 
steel  ingots.  304.001) 
tons ;  steel  blooms. 
268,000  tons,  steel  bil- 
lets. 88,000  tons;  steel 
rails,  140.000  tons ; 
wire  rods,  79.000  tons. 
The  Nova  Scotia  Stec i 


The  Nrw  iJirect  Connected  Ceiling 


Electric  Elevator  Winding 
Reading,  Pa. 


Machine  Built  by  ,1.  G.  Speidel, 


&  Coal  Company  made  the  following  output :  Pig  iron, 
66.000  tons ;  steel  ingots,  75,000  tons ;  steel  billets,  59,000 
tons;  bars  and  plate,  49.000  tons;  axles.  .34,000  tons. 
Both  companies  largely  increased  their  production  as 
compared  with  results  accomplished  in  1909. 


matically  should  the  cable  break  or  become  slack  from 
any  obstruction  to  the  car  while  descending. 

The  motor  is  directly  connected  to  the  winding  ma- 
chine. The  controller  and  reverse  switch  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  base  plate  and  the  motor.    The  reverse 
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switch  is  on  top  of  the  controller  and  is  operated  by  an 
endless  chain  riuming  over  sprocket  wheels  from  a  shift- 
ing wheel  on  the  drum  shaft  of  the  machine,  which  is 
operated  hy  a  cable  extending  through  the  various  fioors 
which  the  elevator  serves. 

The  new  machine  is  made  in  four  different  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  V>  to  3  tons  capacity,  and  is  sold  as  a  separate 
machine  to  builders  not  manufacturing  their  own  ma- 
chines, or  in  connection  with  complete  elevators  built  by 
the  manufacturer.  ^_-«. . 

The     16-In. 


Schellenbach 
Head  Lathe 


Geared 


A  Semi-quick  Change  Gear  Box    Interchanging 

with  Screw  Cutting  Attachment  Is 

a  Special  Feature 

The  John  P..  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  equipping  its  standard  IS  and  20  in.  lathes 
with  the  builder's  semi-quick  change  gear  box.     Either 


while  both  the  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds  are  driven 
through  frictions  and  are  reversible  in  the  apron.  The 
rack  is  used  for  the  rough  chasing  of  all  screw  pitches 
shown  in  the  index  as  a  positive  feed  is  provided,  thus 
relieving  the  lead  screw  of  excessive  wear.  The  rack 
pinion  can  be  disengaged  from  the  rack  and  also  has  an 
adjustment  to  compensate  for  wear.  The  carriage  can 
be  quickly  locked  to  the  bed  for  facing  by  the  eccentric 
lever  at  the  right  of  the  apron.  The  chasing  indicator, 
which  is  located  at  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  is  so 
made  that  its  worm  wheel  can  be  disengaged  from  the 
threads  in  the  lead  screw  when  it  is  not  in  use.  The 
apron  and  tailstock  handwheels  are  counterbalanced  and 
the  steady  rest  can  be  faced  in  either  direction. 

Referring  to  the  headstock.  the  construction  of  which 
is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  driving  pulley  a  is  keyed 
to  a  bronze  sleeve,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  lathe 
spindle,  and  also  has  a  hardened  pinion,  6,  keyed  to  it. 
The  outside  diameter  of  this  pinion  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  bronze  pulley  sleeve.  The  hardened  nickel  steel 
cone  gear  c  is  spliued  to  slide  rpon  this  limnze  sleeve 


Ii'jg.  1. — The  Schellenbach  J6-In.  Lathe  with  an  8-Ft.  Bed  Made  by  the  John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


the  gear  bos  or  the  quick  change,  screw  cutting  attach- 
ment with  which  it  is  interchangeable  can  be  applied 
by  the  purchaser  at  any  time  after  the  machine  leaves 
the  factory  if  desired.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the 
standard  Ifi-in.  lathe,  with  an  S-ft.  bed,  and  Figs.  2  and 


Fig.  2. — End  Elevation  ot  the  Headstock. 


3  are  an  end  elevation  and  sectional  plan  view  respectively 
of  the  geared  headstock. 

Three  changes  of  feed  for  every  change  Of  gears  are 
provided  by  the  gear  box.  The  change  gear  quadrant  is 
mounted  upon  and  swings  directly  from  the  gear  box, 
which  permits  this  part  to  be  manufactured  as  a  separate 
and  independent  unit.  The  feed  for  the  apron  is  through 
a  splined  screw  and  a  steel  sliding  double  bevel  pinion. 


and  the  pinion,  its  longitudinal  movement  being  con- 
trolled by  the  handle  d  on  the  shaft  e,  the  sector  /  and 
the  sliding  fork  g.  The  desired  longitudinal  position  of 
this  cone  gear  is  determined  by  the  pointer  of  the  handle 
(/  and  an  index  plate  which  gives  a  list  of  diameters  to 

be  turned  at  various 
cutting  speeds  in  feet 
per  minute,  the  diam- 
eters corresponding  to 
the  various  gear  com- 
binations of  the  driving 
train.  In  Fig.  3  the 
cone  gear  is  shown  in 
its  extreme  left  posi- 
tion, which  exposes  the 
pinion  6,  and  allows  the 
rocker  gear  h  to  mesh 
with  it.  Moving  the 
cone  gear  to  either  of 
the  two  intermedia  te 
positions  to  the  right 
brings  the  cone  gears 
into  proper  alignment 
with  the  rocker  gears 
//,  the  pinions  of  which 
mesh  with  the  internal 
gear  ring  m.  In  the  extreme  right  position  the  cone 
gear  is  clutched  positively  to  the  sleeve  1,  which  revolves 
l<x)sely  uix)n  the  lathe  spindle.  The  clutch  teeth  on 
this  sleeve  are  formed  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the 
smallest  gear  of  the  cone  c  and  the  gear  formed 
upon  the  sleeve  meshes  with  the  gear  /,  which  is  doweled 
and  screwed  to  the  flanged  casting  fc.  This  casting  is 
splined  to  the  main  driving  pinion  I  and  carries  the  in- 


Sectional  Plan  View  of  the  Geared  Headstock. 
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ternal  gear  ring  »i,  previously  mentioned.  The  flanged 
casting  also  drives  the  friction  ring,  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  locks  the  gear  n  and  the  gear  j  by  the  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  driving  pinion  1  through  the  rack  and 
lever  p  at  the  left  of  the  headstock  housing.  The  gear  n 
meshes  with  the  gear  0,  which  is  keyed  to  the  spindle 
and  has  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  loosely  mounted 
gear  i.  The  spindle  will  be  driven  at  its  maximum  speed, 
which  is  that  of  the  driving  pulley,  when  the  cone  gear  c 
is  clutched  to  the  gear  i  and  the  gears  ;"  and  n  are  locked 
together  by  the  friction.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when 
the  lever  p  is  moved  to  the  left  the  friction  becomes  dis- 
engaged and  the  pinion  I  slides  upon  and  engages  the 
steel  face  gear  that  is  mounted  on  the  outside  of  the 
front  spindle  bearing,  thus  giving  a  positive  drive.  The 
friction  is  operated  by  a  dog  or  plug,  g,  in  the  pinion  I. 
and  this  plug  engages  the  lever  r  in  the  friction.  The 
screw  s,  which  can  be  adjusted  from  the  front  of  the 
headstock.  gives  an  adjustment  for  the  friction. 

When  the  cone  gears  c  are  disengaged  from  the  clutch 
of  the  gear  i,  the  rocker  gears  h  can  be  engaged  with  a 
selected  gear  on  the  cone.  The  two  rocker  gears  h  and 
the  manner  of  mounting  them  upon  the  rocker  casting 
are  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2.  When  the  drive  is  through 
the  cone  gear  c  to  either  of  the  rocker  gears,  power  is 
transmitted  to  the  spindle  either  through  the  gears  n  and 
0  or  through  the  pinion  I  in  the  face  gear.  Fourteen 
changes  of  speed,  all  of  which  are  available  when  the 
machine  is  running,  can  be  obtained  when  the  driving 
pulley  is  running  at  a  constant  speed.  An  oil  bath  is 
provided  for  the  gears,  none  of  which  are  loose  and 
none  exposed,  and  all  of  the  gears  which  are  thrown  in 
and  out  of  engagement  are  made  of  hardened  nickel  steel. 
If  desired  the  lathe  can  be  supplied  with  motor  drive,  in 
which  case  a  bracket  is  mounted  on  the  headstock  and  a 
gear  substituted  for  the  driving  pulley.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble for  a  silent  chain  drive  to  be  used,  the  motor  being 
mounted  beneath  the  headstock. 


Duff  Ratchet  Jacks  at  Panama 


While  several  hundred  jacks  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  under  contract  for  the 
construction  for  the  Panama  Canal  probably  the  most 
hnportant  single  shipment  consisted  of  276  ratchet  jacks 


Fig.    1. — The    Steel    Plate    Lock   Form   Which    Is    Lined   Up    by 

R.itchet  Jacks  Made  by  the  Duff  Mfg.  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fig.  2. — Section  of  Frame  and  Plate  Showing  .lacks  in  Position. 

of  special  construction,  made  by  the  Duff  ilfg.  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  These  jacks  are  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction work  on  the  lock  walls  along  the  line  of  the 
canal,  and  were  especially  built  for  this  work  on  an 
entirely  new  model.  Fig.  1  shows  the  jacks  in  use  for 
lining  up  the  form  for  the  lock  walls,  while  Fig.  2  is  a 
detail  showing  how  the  jacks  are  placed  in  position. 

The  jacks  are  of  the  double  screw  type,  there  being  a 
right-hand  screw  on  one  side  and  a  left-hand  screw  on 
the  other  with  a  ratchet  between.  They  are  used  to  line 
up  and  hold  in  position  the  large  steel  plate  which  serves 
as  a  form  behind  which  the  concrete  dam  sets.  These 
plates  are  bolted  to  a  huge  A  frame  of  structural  steel, 
which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  right  angled  triangle  TS  ft.  4  in. 
high,  24  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  deep  at  the  ground.  As  these 
jacks  are  tightened  they  spread  the  plate  which  is  forced 
against  the  water  side  of  the  concrete  dam.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  pressure  against  each  frame  which  is 
borne  by  the  jacks  is  1000  tons. 

Twelve  of  these  A  frames  are  in  use  and  operate 
on  tracks  so  that  they  may  be  shifted  from  one  section  of 
a  lock  to  another.  The  solid  steel  plate  that  is  attached 
to  each  is  as  high  and  wide  as  the  frame  or  traveler,  and 
is  placed  on  the  inside  where  the  concrete  wall  is  to  be 
constructed.  As  the  concrete  is  set  in  the  forms  behind 
this  steel  plate,  the  jacks  which  are  installed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  every  horizontal  member  of  the  frame  ex- 
cept the  second  from  the  top  are  tightened,  thus  forcing 
the  traveler  plate  against  the  forms  and  lining  up  and 
holding  in  position  the  newly  set  concrete. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  shipment  is  over  23  tons 
and  its  total  capacity  4500  tons.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  of  the  jacks  weighed  165  lb.,  and  had  a  capacity  of  15 
tons,  and  the  balance  of  the  jacks  each  weighed  220  lb. 
and  had  a  capacity  of  30  tons.  Three  of  these  larger 
jacks  are  placed  in  the  traveler  near  the  ground  where 
the  pressure  is  the  greatest,  while  30  15-ton  jacks  are 
placed  on  the  outside  and  center  trusses  of  the  traveler. 
In  this  way  8  of  the  12  travelers  can  be  operated  with 
jacks  at  the  same  time. 

* «  > 

The  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Company,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  has  not  decided  on  a  location  for  its  new  plant,  but 
expects  to  do  so  early  in  February. 
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Heating  Furnace  Doors 


How  a  Modification    in  Their  Design  Stopped 
Air  Leaks 


BY   FOEDVCE    W.    BROWN,    srRINGI'IELD.    ILL. 


In  any  furnace  where  the  internal  pressure  exceeds 
the  external,  as  in  blast  and  malleable  iron  practice,  the 
problem  of  securing  an  air  tight  fit  on  the  charging  door 
Is  an  important  one.  To  the  writer  was  recently  assigned 
the  task  of  remedying  several  glaring  faults  in  the  de- 
sign of  rt  door  nttnrhf'd  to  a  large  malleable  iron  furnace 


the  door  and  casing  were  red  hot  most  of  the  time  during 
a  heat.  In  addition  to  the  excessive  waste  of  coal,  thi» 
caused  the  small  hinge  bolts  to  burn  out  every  three  or 
four  days,  filled  the  furnace  room  with  smol;e  and  gas 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  uninhaliitatile, 
and  made  the  handling  of  the  charging  door  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  A  hood  was  placed  above  the  door  to 
carry  aw-ay  the  smoke  and  gas,  but  its  work  was  of  an 
indifferent  sort. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a  new  door  and 
casing  and  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  was  designed. 
The  casing  &  was  made  in  the  form  shown,  having  a 
thickness  from  %  in.  to  1  in.,  and  stock  was  left  aronnd 
the  edges  of  the  mouth  for  machining  along  the  line  e  /. 
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Fig.  1. — End  and   Front   Elevations  of  the  Original  Door  on   a    Heating  Furnace  at  tbe  Bradley  Mfg.  Company.  Bradley.  111. 
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Fig.  2. — End  and  Front  Elevations  of  a  New   Heating  Furnace  Door  Designed  l)y  I-'ordyco  W.  Brown,   Springfield,  III. 


In  the  works  of  the  Rradley  Mfg.  Company,  Bradley,  111., 
where  he  was  employed.  This  particular  furnace  was 
fired  at  one  end,  the  door  being  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor  line. 

The  original  design  called  for  a  door  and  casing,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  casing  was  of  the  ordinary  pat- 
tern, except  that  the  door  o  fitted  down  between  the 
two  projecting  parts  6  6  of  the  casing  c.  No  provision 
was  made  for  machining  either  the  door  or  its  seat  on 
the  casing.  Two  small  projecting  lugs  on  the  door  served 
to  accommodate  two  5-16-in.  holts,  by  which  it  was  hung 
in  place.  The  casing  was  bolted  to  the  front  plate  of  the 
furnace  by  three  bolts  on  each  side,  as  shown,  the  bolts 
being  %  in.  in  diameter.  Both  the  door  and  casing  were 
approximately  %  in.  to  %  in.  thick,  and  the  door  was  a 
plain  surface. 

On  Inquiry  from  the  furnace  men  it  was  learned  that 
It  was  Impossible  to  prevent  flames  and  gas  from  leak- 
ing around  edges  when  blast  was  on,  and  consequently 


The  door  was  made  1  in.  in  thickness,  braced  with  7-16-Id. 
diagonal  ribs,  as  shown,  and  hung  with  %-in.  bolts.  Stock 
was  also  left  around  the  edges  for  machining.  It  also 
will  be  noticed  from  the  drawing  that  the  hinge  bolts 
were  located  7  in.  from  the  front  plate  of  furnace,  and 
that  the  lugs  for  receiving  same  are  cut  under  to  clear 
fire  door.  The  casing  was  bolted  to  the  front  plate  by 
eight  %-in.  bolts,  five  in  upper  flange  and  three  in  lower. 
After  the  castings  were  made  each  was  machined  along 
the  contact  faces  until  a  very  close  fit  was  produced,  and 
after  being  clamped  together  holes  for  hinge  bolts  were 
drilled.  The  front  plate  of  furnace  was  badly  warped, 
and  this  necessitated  considerable  chipping  and  calking 
with  fire  clay  when  the  casing  was  fitted  to  furnace,  but 
after  the  door  was  hung  and  the  blast  turned  on  at  the 
following  heat  it  was  found  that  a  nearly  perfect  joint 
existed,  there  being  no  leakage  noticeable.  There  also 
was  no  heating  of  the  door,  nor  burning  out  of  hinge 
bolts,  and  the  discharge  of  smoke  and  gas  into  the  fur- 
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nace  room  ceased.  The  foreman  of  the  department  since 
stated  that  from  400  to  500  lb.  of  coal  less  was 
used  on  each  heat  than  formerly,  which,  when  multiplied 
by  two  heats  per  day  and  300  days  per  year,  would 
amount  to  something  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


New  Morris  Lathe  Attachments 


Three  new  lathe  attachments  have  been  developed  by 
the  John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  are  being  regularly  furnished  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  its  engine  lathes.  These  are  the  new  turret 
slide  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  engine  lathe  turret  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2  and  the  draw-in  attachment  and  spring  collets 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

This  turret  slide  is  intended  to  be  used  without  power 
feed,  and  is  nio\ed  by  hand  through  the  pilot  shaft  and 
pinion  in  the  customary  way.    The  turret  is  revolved  and 


B'ig.  t. — New  Tmiet  Slide  Made  hy  the  John  B.  Morris  Machine 
Too!  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

locked  either  automatically  or  by  hand,  and  the  devices 
for  automatic  revolution  can  be  disengaged  for  hand  op- 
eration. If  desired  the  turret  slide  can  be  supplied  with 
power  feed  and  an  automatic  slop,  a  gear  box  being 
mounted  on  the  pad  A.  The  driving  gear  of  the  train 
contained  in  this  gear  box  is  splined  to  the  lead  screw, 
and  the  driven  one  is  keyed  to  the  pilot  shaft,  an  arrange- 
ment which  gives  the  same  number  of  rates  of  feed  as 
there  are  changes  of  feed  or  for  screw  cutting.  Where 
the  power  feed  is  supplied  an  automatic  stop  is  also  fur- 
nished, and  in  this  case  the  top  slide  has  a  T-slot  at  B 
to  receive  the  adjustable  stop  dog  operating  a  latch  that 
disconnects  the  gear  feed  train.  The  size  of  turret 
illustrated  is  for  a  16-in.  lathe  and  has  a  12-in.  traverse 
when  operated  by  hand  and  one  -3  in.  less  when  revolved 


automatically.  The  hexagim  measures  5  in.  in  bight  and 
0  in.  across  the  flats,  and  will  clear  tools  the  diameters 
of  which  are  not  in  excess  of  5'A  in. 

The  turret  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  carriage  of  engine  lathes,  and  is  made  interchange- 
able with  the  comiiound  rest.  It  contains  a  bronze  nut 
for  engaging  the  cross  feed  screw  of  the  carriage,  and 
has  a  bracket  which  can  be  bolted  to  the  back  of  the  car- 
riage and  acts  as  a  positive  stop  for  the  turret  by  reason 
of  the  adjustable  stop  screw  with  which  it  is  provided. 
The  lock  pin  which  is  of  hardened  tool  steel  is  controlled 
by  the  lever  A  and  engages  an  index  ring  of  the  same 
material,  the  wear  of  the  pin  being  taken  up  by  a  tapered 
gib  which  is  adjusted  by  the  screw  B.  This  turret  has 
the  same  hight  and  distance  across  the  flats  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  draw-in  attachment  and  spring  collets  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3  are  intended  for  attachment  to  the  maker's  14- 
in.  lathe,  although  it  can  be  supplied  as  an  extra  attach- 
ment on  all  sizes.  The  holes  in  the  collets  for  this  par- 
ticular size  of  tool  vary  by  sixteenths  from  %  to  1  in., 
but  the  larger  machines  enable  large  size  collets  to  be 
used.  The  bore  of  the  chuck  A  fits  the  nose  of  the  lathe 
spindle  and  threads  on  the  periphery  of  the  former  screw 


Fig. 


-A  New  Draw-In  .attachment  and  Spring  Collets. 


directly  into  the  face  gear  mounted  outside  of  the  front 
spindle  bearing.  A  ring  of  hardened  and  ground  tool 
steel  is  forced  into  a  counterbore  in  the  front  end  of  the 
chuck  and  receives  the  tapers  of  the  collets  which  are 
tightened  on  the  stock  by  the  tube  B  that  extends 
through  the  spindle  and  has  a  hardwood  handwheel 
keyed  to  it.  To  prevent  the  collets  from  turning  a  bush- 
ing fits  into  the  spindle  taper,  and  has  a  bore  containing 
a  kev  to  receive  the  keyseats  on  the  collets. 


The  Western  Electric  Company's  Year 


The  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  has  changed 
its  fiscal  year  to  end  December  31,  instead  of  November 
30.  For  the  thirteen  months  ending  December  31.  1910, 
its  sales  were  approximately  $66,000,000,  as  compared 
with  .$45,000,000  for  the  12  months  of  the  previous  year. 
These  sales  for  1910  compare  with  .$69,000,000  for  1900, 
which  was  the  largest  year  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  increase  over  1909  was  well  distributed  over  the 
various  lines  of  merchandise  which  the  company  handles, 
such  as  telephones,  cables,  motors,  generators  and  elec- 
tric light  supplies,  .and  the  increase  in  the  business  has 
been  quite  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  some  20  houses 
located  at  various  points  in  the  I'nited  States,  through 
which  it  distributes  its  electric  manufactures  and  sup- 
plies. During  the  past  year  it  has  continued  its  policy 
of  concentrating  the  manufacturing  at  Hawthorne.  111., 
and  several  million  of  dollars  have  been  spent  there  in 
new  buildings.  The  latter  part  of  1910  more  new  build- 
ings, to  cost  $1,000,000,  were  authorized,  which  will  still 
further  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  company 
now  employs  upward  of  24,000  men. 


Fig.  2. — The  Latest  Type  of  Morris  Engine  Lathe  Turret 


The  Standard  Chain  Company,  Bailey-Farrell  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
Third  Lighthouse  Department,  Tompkinsville,  Ga.,  for 
570.000  lb.  of  1%-in.  chain  for  light  vessels  to  Govern- 
ment specifications,  the  iron  for  which  is  being  rolled  in 
its  own  mills  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Standard  Chain 
Company  demonstrated  to  the  department  that  it  can 
exceed  the  specifications  in  every  requirement,  although 
extremely  severe  as  to  elastic  limit,  elongation,  contrac- 
tion of  area  and  cold  bend  tests. 
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An  Analysis  of  Boiler  Feed  Records 

How  the  Copes  Boiler  Feed  Regulator  Helps  to 
Prevent  Fluctuations  in  Water  Level 


The  installation  of  recording  instruments  in  power 
boiler  plants  provides  an  excellent  means  for  determining 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  the  feed  water  heater,  the 
economizer  and  the  other  auxiliaries.  The  graphical 
records  obtained  from  these  instruments  are  very  valua- 
ble in  determining  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of  boiler 
feed  regulators.    Ventnri  meter  records  also  serve  as  an 


constructed  automatic  boiler  feed  regulator  would  have 
maintained  thcso  water  levels  within  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  the  normal  hight  and  regardless  of  the  load,  the 
rate  of  feed  to  each  boiler  would  have  been  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  evaporation.  It  would  thus  have  been  pos- 
sible not  only  to  avert  burning  out  and  straining  the  tubts 
from  low  water,  as  well  as  excess  moisture  in  the  steam 
because  of  high  water,  but  numerous  other  economies 
would  also  have  resulted.  The  use  of  automatic  regulators, 
which  feed  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  evaporation,  elim- 
inates labor,  smooths  out  the  operation  of  the  boiler  room 
and  results  in  securing  very  high  temperature  for  the 
boiler  feed  water. 


Fig.  ]. 
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Fig.    4. 

Charts  Showing  How  Variations  In  the  Temperature  and  Quantity    of  Boiler  Feed   Water  .\re  lieikiccd  by   the  Copes  Boiler  Peed 

Regulator. 


absolute  check  on  the  rate  of  feed  and  the  reliability  and 
efllcieney  of  the  regulator.  The  charts  and  records  which 
are  reproduced  were  obtained  in  large  boiler  plants,  and 
an  analysis  of  them  tends  to  show  the  value  of  a  boiler 
feed  regulator  in  economical  operation  of  the  boiler  room, 
and  shows  some  of  the  results  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
Ccpes  boiler  feed  regulator,  which  is  manufactured  by 
the  Northern  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

In  recently  visiting  a  large  boiler  plant  where  careful 
records  of  temperatures,  coal  consumption,  steam  pres- 
sure, load,  &c.,  are  kept  it  was  noticed  that  in  15  differ- 
ent boilers  the  veater  level  varied  from  no  water  In  the 
glass  to  1  in.  from  the  top  of  a  10-in.  gauge  glass,  and 
an  hoiH-  later  the  range  was  from  1  in.  from  the  bottom 
to  3  in.  from  the  top  of  the  gauge  glass.    Using  a  properly 


Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  importance  of  proper  feed 
water  regulation  with  regard  to  feed  water  temperature, 
the  former  being  taken  in  a  plant  equipped  with  an  open 
feed  water  heater,  from  which  the  supply  of  feed  water 
was  drawn  and  fed  to  the  boiler  by  hand.  In  the  case 
of  Fig.  2  an  automatic  boiler  feed  regulator  was  used  and 
the  effect  of  feeding  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration is  clearly  sho«Ti  in  the  constant  high  temperature 
of  the  feed  water.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  In 
addition  to  the  feed  being  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
evaporation  it  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  load  on  the 
boiler  and  the  entire  plant,  and  consequently  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  at  which  exhaust  steam  is  supplied  to  the 
open  heater  from  the  auxiliaries. 

In  the  earlier  type  of  boiler  feed  regulator  the  op- 
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Fig.  5. — The  Copes  Boiler  Feed  Regulator  Made  by  the  Northern 
Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

crating  element  was  a  float,  which  rested  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  opened  or  closed  a 
feed  valve  through  a  system  of  levers,  its  motion  corre- 
sponding to  the  changes  in  the  water  level.  This  same 
principle  is  used  at  the  present  time  in  many  regulators 
with  special  adaptations  in  the  form  of  pilot  valves  and 
diaphragms,  or  the  use  of  electro-magnetic  control  to 
operate  the  valve  in  the  supply  line,  due  to  changes  in 
water  level,  an  arrangement  which  is  sluggish  and  unsat- 
isfactory for  high  rates  of  evaporation.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  its  weight  there  must  be  a 
considerable  change  in  water  level  before  the  additional 
water  displaced  by  the  float  can  cause  it  to  rise,  a  con- 
dition which  is  also  complicated  by  the  resistance  of  the 
levers  connecting  the  float  with  the  pilot  valve.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  that  the  water  level  in  the  boiler  may 
rise  several  inches  before  the  pilot  valve  is  closed  and  the 
supply  of  feed  water  stopped. 

This  action  can  probably  be  best  understood  by  com- 
paring Figs.  3  and  4,  which  are  Venturi  meter  charts  of 
the  water  supplied  to  a  large  boiler.  The  first  chart 
was  taken  when  the  boiler  was  equipped  with  a  regulator 
operating  on  the  float  and  pilot  valve  principle,  while  the 


Fig.  6. — Diagram   Showing  Variation   in   Water  Level   of  a 
400-Hp.  Boiler. 

latter  was  taken  from  the  same  boUer  when  the  regulator 
had  been  changed  to  one  of  the  Copes  automatic  boiler 
feed  regulators,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  will  be 
noticed  in  Fig.  3  that  the  rate  of  feed  for  24  hours  fluctu- 
ates in  a  very  spasmodic  manner,  while  that  in  Fig.  4  is 
smooth  and  nonfluctuating,  varying  In  accordance  with 
the  load  on  the  boiler  plant. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  5  the  feed  valve  consists 
of  an  ordinary  check  valve  connected  by  a  system  of 
levers  to  a  long  tube,  which  expands  and  contracts  in 
accordance  with  changes  in  temperature  that  in  their 
turn  depend  upon  the  hight  of  the  water  level  in  the 
boilers.  This  long  tube  is  known  as  the  expansion  tube, 
and  connected  to  its  top  is  a  smaller  tube  running  to  the 
middle  of  the  water  column.  The  bottom  of  the  expan- 
sion tube  is  connected  to  the  drain  pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  column  by  a  small  tube.     When  the  water  in 


the  boiler  is  above  the  normal  point  the  expansion  tube 
is  filled  with  water  which  circulates  slowly,  and  as  the 
heat  is  radiated  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  tube 
containing  it  falls,  thus  causing  contraction  and  forcing 
the  feed  -lalve  to  close.  When  the  water  level  is  belo>v 
normal  steam  flows  into  the  expansion  tube  and  main- 
tains its  temperature  at  that  of  the  steam  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  radiation.  This  occurs  because  as  soon  as 
anj-  steam  is  condensed  to  supply  the  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tion more  steam  flows  into  the  tube  to  take  its  place,  and 
consequently  the  steam  filled  tube  expands  and  allows 
the  check  valve  in  the  feed  line  to  open  and  admit  water 
to  the  boiler.  With  a  constant  boiler  load  water  and 
steam  would  alternately  flow  through  the  expansion  tube,' 
thus  maintaining  the  temperature  at  a  mean  point.  The 
length  of  the  expansion  tube  is  also  a  mean  and  the  checlc 
valve  in  the  feed  line  opens  far  enough  to  supply  water 
to  the  boiler  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  evaporation. 
Increasing  the  load  on  the  boiler  causes  the  water  level 
to  fall  as  the  feed  valve  is  not  opened  far  enough  to  meet 
the  increased  rate  of  evaporation,  and  this  fall  in  water 
level  reduces  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through  the 
expansion  tube,  and  increases  the  supply  of  steam,  with 
the  result  that  the  expansion  tube  causes  the  check  valve 
to  open  further  and  increases  the  rate  of  feed. 

The  expansion  tube  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  of  the  maker's 
special  construction  and  is  designed  for  very  heavy  serv- 
ice. The  braces  are  heavy  and  prevent  any  lateral  or 
longitudinal  strains  or  distortion,  and  the  metal  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  tube  combines  a  high  coefficient 
of  expansion  with  a  high  compressive  strength.  No  large 
load,  however,  comes  upon  the  tube,  as  the  work  of  clos- 
ing the  feed  valve  is  accomplished  by  a  toggle  motion 
and  weighted  lever  attached  to  the  valve  bonnet,  the  only 
actual  work  performed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tube 
being  to  lift  this  small  weight  against  gravity.  Contrac- 
tion of  the  expansion  tube,  due  to  the  rise  of  the  water 
level  in  the  boiler,  causes  the  weight  to  fall  and  close 
the  feed  valve  through  the  toggle  lever. 

The  accuracy  with  which  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a 
constant  water  level  by  an  expansion  tube  boiler  feed 
legulator  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  Fig.  6  is  a  series  of 
gauge  readings  obtained  in  the  plant  of  the  South  Side 
Elevated  Railroad  Company.  Chicago.  111.,  and  it  will  be 
n.^iced  that  although  the  load  on  the  400-hp.  boiler  fluc- 
tuated considerably,  running  as  high  as  511  hp.  in  one 
instance,  the  water  in  the  boilers  remained  within  less 
than  an  inch  of  the  middle  gauge.  Fig.  7  shows  a  series 
of  similar  readings  obtained  at  the  plant  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  which  were 
taken  on  a  large  boiler  equipped  with  automatic  stokers. 
In  this  instance  the  load  was  considerably  above  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  boiler,  and  was  especially  so  around 
2 :30.  a  circimistance  which  was  not  shown  by  the  differ- 
ence in  water  level  at  that  time,  and.  in  fact,  throughout 
the  whole  period  the  maximum  change  in  level  was  less 
than  1  in.  In  the  lower  chart  the  readings  were  ob- 
tained while  the  boilers  were  operating  under  a  light 
lead  and  the  doors  alternately  opened  and  closed.  An 
inspection  of  the  chart  fails  to  reveal  any  appreciable 
diDe-ence  in  the  water  level. 


The  report  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company's  earnings,  recently  filed  with  the  Xew  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  connection  with  the  listing  of  addi- 
tional bonds,  showed  that  for  the  10  months  ended  Octo- 
ber 31,  1910,  the  balance  of  earnings  and  income  after 
depreciation  and  interest  charges  was  $2,028,258.  The 
surplus  added  to  the  $1,555,845  surplus  of  December  31, 
1909,  was  $3,498,392.  In  1907  the  net  profits  after  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  and  extraordinary  replacements 
and  $855,552  in  net  interest  charges  on  bonded  and  float- 
ing debt  were  $1,426,684. 


TiMC    IM  MmvTK%  ^»B«  f«-«pr*««* 


'■'S-   "—Chart  Giving  Readings  of  Water  Level  In   a  Lighting 
Plant  Boiler. 


The  Swedish  Government  recently  asked  bids  on  20.- 
000  tons  of  rails  for  the  state  railroads.  Two  firms,  both 
British,  responded,  but  the  lowest  bid  £5  ISs.  2d.,  was 
considered  too  high  and  the  award  has  been  postponed 
awaiting  a  lower  price.  The  last  purchase  was  made 
from  the  German  Steel  Syndicate  at  the  equivalent  of 
£5  13s. 
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CURRENT   METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quatations  arefor  small  lots,  New  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  orJy  caa  be  bought,  are  giver,  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar   Irotj  from   store — 

Befined  Iron : 

1  to  l-t,  In.  round  an-t  square (  u  n  i  ?";.« 

IS  io4ln  xH,  lo  1  111 JK  n  1  «« 

I!,  to4ln.  X  '4  106-1  V  II-  l8-.« 

Bous— S{,  and  n-ICrounii  and  square *  i>  IJJJ« 

Angles  :  CIS  ♦•  It. 

Sin.  X  ijln.anil  larger ■iwt 

3ln.x3  16lu.  aud  'kin ».25e 

HjtoS'ilu.  .X'.  In -Iff 

1!4  10  iH  In.  X  3-16  In. and  ihicuei ix^oc 

1  to  lid  In.  X  S-,6in 2  -.lie 

I  to  lijxmn • 2vOi; 

^i  1"  iS:::::::::::"::::::":::::::^::"::":^:::;:;3  w 

5«X'-«  In '■v.' 

>»ia.32  a ••.i« 

Tecs: 

I  in  2*3<.' 

I,  In 2i3« 

l«io  8',x'i  In ape 

I><it'i2!^x3-:6in  23.-)? 

Sin  anl  lari:er W-it 

Ueams 2.«>i 

(:iiaunels,3ln-<""'  larser XO-'C 

Hands— r.  10  6x3-16  lo  No.  S 2»ic 

"  Burden's  Best"  iron,  base  price S  I.'ic 

Buri;eu's"H.  B.  &  6."  Iron,  base  price 2^c 

Norwa.v  Utirs  S.GO* 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  It 

llcsse\iiev  Machinery k-;.;--i'l!* 

Toe  calk,  Tire  aud  Sleigh  Slwe 2.DC(a3.lio« 

Best  Cast  Sieel,  base  price  In  small  lots it 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  CIJ  K   U. 

Sort  Steel.  Cleaned. 

%4  ir.  i.ooe 2.S')tf 

fl    »  i.TOi- 2.9UC 

ia     It.  2.T5C ,.    3.0'l« 

S   til  2.80« S.10< 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets  — 

Galvanized. 

^o«  32and2i  *  n  ..i.'.it 

Nn  26 »  lb  ..B.HJl 

No.ij p  tb  ,,'..m 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2J^  In.  C'MTUt:ai<'il.                      PUiUied  Gaivd 

N'0.a4 i'   11X1  sq.  fl.  W.So  4.S0 

No.ati P    1(V  sq.  ft.     i.9D  4.'J0 

No.as i'    liHi  pq,  ft.     ;'.6t'  3.75 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Clnarcoal  Plates  (pet- box.) 
".\  .\..-\."  Chnrtoai: 

10,  14x20 ?G.3S 

IX.  14x211 i.iiO 

A.  Charcoal; 

IC.    4X21 f5  40 

;X.  :4x2ii 6.3« 

American  Coke  Plates— Bessemei — 

I  xsii ;o;  a 

ix2u 

American  Terne  Plates 


IV.,  14  X  311 ;o;  a M.40 

1X,14X2U 5.40 


METALS— 
Tin— 
Straits  ng *  a  40!^^4(1J(» 

Copper — 

I.«keIusot IP  It  141^415  t 

lilcciroijtic V'  tt  liv,„in(f 

Castlnt; V  :i  I4'«.iit(^ 

Spelter- 
Western «•  J.  6    (»6)</ 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks...  *  lb  S    «  I  Open <"i  9S« 

Lead. 

American  I'lg *>  ii.  5  nifu 

Bar t-  ti.  lu^/•,r.(,f 


Solder. 


No.16 

Nos.l8to20 

N"r   22iind  ti 

No.'Is.'.'.'.'.'i.''-----""'.-""-"      **    "■  29"*------.    3-30« 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 
Ge^nume  l:u.s,n, according, oasson.^   ^  ,,   ^,^^ 

Patent Vlanl.hed,  W.  Dcwees  W.j,,d^_  ^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

Nos.l2nndll J  »4¥;' 

Nos.  221024 J  J.3-*« 

KTo  26         **   Tl'.J.SOtf 

"Sis'  :.....: *•  ^^  -ssoe 

No  jOand  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25ir  higher 


I(',21x2^  Willi  an  S  Hi.  cuMfug. 
IX.  20x23  Willi  .-111  s  lb   C";ului;.. 


fS.W 

10.50 


w  ,v  }«,  truaranteed. 
No.l.: 


Seamless  Brass   Tubes — 

List  Nnveiiiiicr  i;  li-OS.  iJase  price     18(P 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  NoviMiiiicT  13.  r.il*'-  l!;ise  piice  ISif 

Copper   Tubes — 

List  NoveililKT  13.  1^1  s  Base  price  21*? 

Brazed    Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  I.  *>  195^«  *  tt 

Hioh    Brass    Rods — 

l.lst  August  1,  l'.«rs,  UJ(.f  *  11> 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass 

List  August  I.  I'.iOS.  145f<f  *  Ik 

Brass  Wire — 

List  .Xugust  1,  ions  145f'"  '19  !>• 

Copper  Wire^ 
Base  Price.  Oarlnaa  lots  mill  HHi 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled.  16-oz  ..luantlt.v  b.ts))!'  lb  18    if 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled.  If  V  :i  auvaii.-e  over  Hut 

1  Jolted 
sneet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  :c  ¥ 

square  foot 
Sheet  i-'opper  .''ollshed  over  20  in.  wide,  2w  ?*  square 

too: 
Planished  foppei.lc  I*  sqiwre  foot  more  t nan  Polished 


V  »'23',v,-.4  ( 

V  It.  21i,:4«    t 

Itelined V  lb  19   i^lDWf 

Prices  of  SoUlerlndlcated  by  private  brand  rary  ai*. 
cordlng  to  couip.isiloo. 

Antimony — 

Cookson ^16     ^10^ 

H.ii  k'tts (jiDf 

Oilier  Brands is'ij^f 


Bismuth — 

Aluminum  — 


S2.0O<5?S,25 


No.  1  .Miiitilniini  tguaranlced  over  99;t  pure),  In  lugot 

for  reinel  ting ^4^ 

li.ids  &  Wiie Ba-e  I'ri.e  lit 

Sliet ts Base  Pilci'  33< 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  .Veic  Fort 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  aud  crucible ^  tt>  ll.iio@ll.s> 

Copper,  Heavy  and   Wire 9  ib  lii.7.i@ll.0t* 

Copper,  Light  .end   Bottotus ^  Ib    It.7.5@IO.0O 

Brass,   Heavy ft  it,    T.25@  7.5» 

Bra.ss,    Light j)  it>    .5.75(51  S"" 

Heavy  .Mechiue  (Composition ^  ib    <l.75(a]0(»i 

Clean  Bra.ss  Turnings ^  (b     7.2.5(a  7^ 

Coinposition  Turnings $)  lb    8.25®  s^ 

Le.id,  He.avy ^  tb     ..     @  3  :' 

Lead.   Tea ^  n,     .  ,    @  3  s, 

Zinc  Scrap fi  ft,     @  4.1". 
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A  More  Hopeful  Outlook 

Rail  Orders  from  Mexico  and  Argentina 


Pig  Iron  Sales  Incre^lse,  But  at  the  Expense  ot 
Prices 


The  steel  manufacturers  met  expectations  at  their 
New  York  conference  last  week  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  favored  holding  present  prices.  Apart 
from  pig  iron  producers,  who  saw  no  early  prospect  of 
betterment  in  their  industry,  those  who  attended  found 
reason  for  taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 
This  feeling  has  been  communicated  to  sales  organiza- 
tions and  has  been  reinforced  by  better  buying  in  some 
lines,  with  the  result  that  the  net  balance  of  the  week's 
developments  in  finished  lines  is  on  the  side  of  im- 
provement. 

The  position  of  the  steel  manufacturers  is  that 
prices  for  their  products  have  already  been  sufficiently 
readjusted  and  should  not  go  lower  except  as  there  is 
a  general  reduction  in  commodities  and  labor.  They 
contend  further  that  cutting  prices  at  this  time  would 
not  increase  business.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
new  evidence  of  absolute  adhesion  to  a  price  or  that 
the  slight  irregularities  that  have  existed  for  weeks 
have  disappeared. 

The  chief  item  in  the  rail  trade  is  the  closing  of 
three  export  contracts.  Argentine  lines  have  taken 
15,000  tons  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  and 
5600  tons  from  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  latter 
has  closed  5000  tons  for  a  Mexican  line. 

New  domestic  rail  orders  are  light,  but  there  are 
several  good  inquiries.  The  Tennessee  Company's  mill 
has  started  rolling  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  order 
of  30,000  tons  already  announced,  but  the  report  of 
42,000  tons  additional  for  the  same  line  is  a  fiction. 
The  Gary  rail  mill  has  also  started  up,  while  the  South 
Chicago  rail  mill  has  closed  down. 

Plate  mills  are  counting  on  a  slightly  better  rolling 
schedule  as  the  result  of  recent  car  orders.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  placed  1030  cars  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  bought  1000  cars  for  its  east- 
ern lines.  The  Missouri  Pacific  orders  were  for  looo 
refrigerator  cars  and  1000  steel  hopper  cars. 

In  structural  work  the  West  has  made  a  good  show- 
ing, though  no  single  contract  was  for  more  than  1000 
tons.  On  the  6000  tons  for  the  Bureau  of  Printing  at 
Washington,  a  Boston  firm  was  low  bidder.  The  Le- 
high Valley  is  taking  bids  on  five  bridges. 

The  reflection  in  the  market  here  of  strong  condi- 
tions abroad  is  a  factor  that  will  bear  watching.  Brit- 
ish tin  plates  have  advanced  6  pence  a  box  in  two  weeks 
and  the  placing  of  further  re-export  business  with 
American  mills  is  not  unlikely.  Canadian  inquiry  for 
tin  plate  in  this  country  is  also  more  active. 

Pig  iron  has  been  bought  more  freely  but,  as  has 
happened  over  and  over  in  the  past  year,  where  the 
volume  of  sales  has  grown  prices  have  shrunk 
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In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  following  recent  purchases 
of  10,000  tons  of  basic  at  $14.25,  delivered,  a  5000-lot 
was  taken  by  a  steel  company  which  also  bought  3000 
tons  of  Bessemer  and  is  in  the  market  for  3000  tons  of 
low  phosphorus  iron.  A  St.  Louis  steel  foundry  bought 
5000  tons  of  basic  iron  in  Ohio  and  another  St.  Louis 
nielter  bought  a  smaller  amount  through  Chicago. 

Pittsburgh  reports  considerable  pig  iron  inquiry. 
A  pipe  foundry  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  said  to 
have  bought  30,000  tons  of  gray  forge  from  a  nearby 
furnace.  An  Eastern  pipe  company  took  10,000  tons, 
half  No.  4  Southern  iron,  on  which  the  price  was  $io, 
Birmingham. 

Buttalo  furnaces  have  inquiries  for  25,000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  and  have  made  sales  of  10.000  tons,  most- 
ly at  concessions.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry 
has  closed  for  5000  tons,  and  good-sized  lots  are  under 
negotiation  by  a  New  Jersey  and  a  New  England 
foundry. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  awarded  6000  tons  of 
water  pipe  to  the  leading  cast  iron  pipe  interest,  which 
also  took  10,000  tons  at  Chicago,  and  made  total  book- 
ings for  the  week  of  20,000  tons. 

Late  sales  of  ferromanganese  have  been  made  for 
delivery  throughout  the  year  at  $38.50,  Baltimore,  the 
lowest  price  in  several  years  for  shipment  so  far  for- 
ward. .| 

Copper  declined  steadily  last  week,  sales  being  made 
as  low  as  I2.37J'2C.  for  electrolytic.  Buying  was  suf- 
ficient to  bring  a  recovery  to  12.55c.  Tin  has  gone  to 
41.75c.  The  advance  in  the  past  12  months  has 
been  lOc.  representing  25c.  on  a  loo-lb.  box  of  tin 
plates. 


The  Steel  Manufacturers  and  Prices 

In  discussing  recently  considerations  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  of  reducing  or  maintaining  prices  of 
steel  products,  three  important  differences  between  the 
conditions  in  the  steel  trade  to-day  and  those  in  early 
1909  were  mentioned  in  these  columns.  These  were,  in 
brief:  First,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  steel 
companies  is  now  much  stronger  than  at  the  opening 
of  1909,  and  hence  there  is  not  as  great  anxiety  to  get 
business ;  second,  that  then  the  country  was  bare  of 
steel,  after  15  months  of  stock  consumption,  and  was 
ready,  as  it  is  not  now,  to  stock  up  again  in  response  to 
lowered  prices ;  third,  that  the  gap  between  selling 
prices  of  finished  material  and  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  labor  is  less  now  than  at  the  close  of  1908. 

In  the  light  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  steel  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  are  now  co-operating,  as  made 
clear  by  their  expressions  at  the  New  York  dinner  of 
last  week,  a  fourth  important  consideration  should  be 
added  to  those  above,  namely,  the  confidence  the  manu- 
facturers have  in  each  other.  It  is  unusual,  to  be  sure, 
to  catalogue  what  in  one  view  of  it  is  purely  a  senti- 
ment, among  the  economic  influences  affecting  com- 
modity prices.  But  if  the  feeling  of  friendliness  and 
of  regard  for  mutual  interests,  to  which  Chairman  Gary 
gave  expression  in  addressing  his  guests,  is  shared  by 
them  in  the  same  measure,  it  must  be  given  a  high  ap- 
praisal in  any  estimate  of  the  future  of  the  steel  trade. 
That  such  a  feeling  exists  among  the  heads  of  the  55 
companies  which  had  part  in  the  tribute  to  Chairman 
Gary  in  October,  1909,  there  is  strong  evidence.     Cer- 


tainly distinct  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  three 
years  toward  realizing  the  Gary  idea  that  "  actual 
friendship  may  be  continuously  applied  to  competitive 
business." 

Chairman  Gary's  remarks,  as  reported  elsewhere, 
are  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
present  situation  in  iron  and  steel.  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  say  that  there  is  a  "  controlled  market "  for 
steel  products.  The  form  of  control  that  exists,  as  the 
author  of  the  plan  describes  it,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unique 
among  all  co-operative  movements  of  manufacturers. 
That  it  is  vastly  stronger  than  any  agreement  ever 
entered  into,  reinforced  by  whatever  penalties,  scarcely 
need  be  said.  That  it  will  be  a  factor,  and  an  impor- 
tant one,  in  determining  the  course  of  the  steel  trade 
in  191 1   is  also  evident. 

It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  the  question, 
how  the  stronger  confidence  the  steel  manufacturers 
have  in  each  other  will  ultimately  express  itself.  It 
does  not  mean  that  under  no  circumstances  will  pres- 
ent prices  be  changed,  though  it  evidently  points  to  a 
postponement,  at  least,  beyond  the  time  roundly  indi- 
cated in  some  predictions,  of  any  change  from  the  pres- 
ent level.  The  manufacturers  evidently  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  possibility  of  a  readjustment  involving  a 
general  reduction  of  wages ;  but  their  purpose  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
products,  as  long  as  the  present  level  is  maintained  for 
raw  materials  and  labor,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  argument  that  has  seemed  conclusive  to  the 
manufacturers  is  that  a  lowering  of  prices  would  not 
bring  the  much  desired  revival  in  demand.  There  is 
in  this  the  implied  reservation  that  a  time  may  come 
when  demand  would  gather  force  if  the  buyer  were 
offered  unusual  inducements.  Yet  such  a  juncture, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  is  a  matter  of 
the  indefinite  future.  Meantime  the  hope  underlying 
the  decision  to  maintain  conditions  as  thev  are  is  that 
at  a  time  not  far  distant  the  turn  in  the  tide  will  show 
itself  so  plainly  that  the  whole  trade  will  move  on 
without  the  necessity  of  any  further  readjustment. 


New  Jersey's  Governor  on  Corporations 

Governor  W'oodrow  Wilson's  inaugural  address,  as 
was  expected,  scored  the  State  of  New  Jersey  severely 
for  its  laxity  in  indiscriminately  issuing  charters  to 
corporations.  He  urges  "  the  imperative  obligation  of 
public  policy  and  of  public  honesty  we  are  under  to 
effect  such  changes  in  the  law  of  the  State  as  will 
henceforth  effectually  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege of  incorporation  which  has  in  recent  vears 
brought  so  much  discredit  upon  our  State."  No  defense 
can  be  made  to  the  charge  here  made,  as  for  some  years 
it  appeared  to  be  possible  to  secure  a  New  Jersey  char- 
ter for  any  kind  of  a  corporation,  authorizing  it  to 
engage  in  any  function  whatever.  Latterly,  however, 
the  officers  transacting  this  part  of  the  business  of  the 
State  have  proceeded  with  much  more  circumspection, 
as  other  States,  with  similarly  lax  incorporation  laws, 
have  been  sought  out  by  those  who  were  not  anxious 
to  have  their  projects  for  incorporation  too  closely 
inquired  into.  But  while  Governor  Wilson  proposes  to 
make  the  New  Jersey  corporation  laws  more  stringent, 
so  as  to  safeguard  the  public  in  raising  the  standard 
set  for  new  applicants  for  corporate  privileges,  he  goes 
further  in  his  recommendations.     He  savs: 
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Such  scrutiny  and  regulation  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
corporations  seeking  charters.  They  ought  also  to  be  extended 
to  corporations  already  operating  under  the  license  and  author- 
ity of  the  State.  For  the  right  to  undertake  such  regulation 
is  susceptible  of  easy  and  obvious  justification.  A  modern  cor- 
poration— that  is,  a  modern  joint  stock  company — is  in  no 
proper  sense  an  intimate  or  private  concern.  It  is  not  set  up 
on  the  risk  and  adventure  of  a  few  persons,  the  persons  who 
originate  it,  manage  It.  carry  it  to  failure  or  success.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  set  up  at  what  may  be  called  the  common  risk. 
It  is  a  risk  and  adventure  in  which  the  public  are  invited  to 
share,  and  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  who  subscribe  to 
the  stock  do  in  fact  share  in  it,  oftentimes  without  sharing 
also,  in  any  effectual  manner,  in  the  control  and  development 
of  the  business  in  which  their  risk  is  taken.  Moreover,  these 
modern  enterprises,  with  their  exchequers  replenished  out  of 
the  common  store  of  the  savings  of  the  nation,  conduct  busine.^s 
transactions  whose  scope  and  influence  are  as  wide  as  whole 
regions  of  the  Tjnion,  often  as  wide  as  the  nation  itself.  They 
affect  sometimes  the  lives  and  foi^unes  of  whole  communities, 
dominate  prices,  determine  land  values,  make  and  unmake  mar- 
kets, develop  or  check  the  growth  of  city  and  of  countryside. 
If  law  is  at  liberty  to  adjust  the  general  conditions  of  society 
Itself,  it  is  at  libertj'  to  control  these  great  instrumentalities 
which  nowadays,  in  so  large  part,  determine  the  character  of 
society.  Wherever  we  can  find  what  the  common  interest  is  in 
respect  of  them,  we  shall  find  a  solid  enough  basis  for  law,  for 
reform. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is  eminently  correct. 
We  must  have  the  corporate  form  for  the  transaction 
of  modern  business,  in  its  great  scope,  its  huge  rami- 
fications and  its  large  units  of  operation.  The  corpora- 
tion cannot  be  abolished,  nor  can  a  limit  be  set  to  its 
iize,  so  far  as  capitalization  goes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  future  may  see  even  larger  corporations  than  any 
now  in  existence,  required  by  the  still  greater  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  developments  of  more  greatly 
expanded  trade.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  cor- 
porations, although  many  are  now  very  large,  and,  as 
Governor  Wilson  says,  they  "  are  no  longer  hobgoblins 
which  have  sprung  at  us  out  of  some  mysterious  am- 
bush." But  they  must  be  so  regulated  and  controlled 
that  the  fact  will  be  apparent  to  the  public  or  the  ani- 
mosity now  existing  against  corporations  because  of 
the  past  vicious  practices  of  some  of  them  may  take 
destructive  form.  Not  only  New  Jersey,  but  some  other 
States  need  to  reform  their  corporation  laws. 


The  Automobile  an  Economic  Good 

Progress  in  the  development  and  use  of  small  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
past  10  years.  So  important  have  small  gasoline  en- 
gines become  to  the  farmer  that  manufacturers  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Mo- 
tor boats  are  finding  a  large  field  for  commercial  use. 
Small  manufacturing  plants  are  supplied  with  power 
at  a  nominal  cost  by  gasoline  engines.  In  thousands 
of  small  mining  operations,  where  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting coal  would  be  prohibitory,  the  gasoline  engine 
supplies  cheap  power.  In  fact,  engines  of  this  class 
have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
wealth. 

While  the  pleasure  automobile  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  destroyer  of  capital,  possibly  the  money 
spent  by  users  of  pleasure  cars  may  be  merely  the  price 
the  country  has  paid  for  the  development  of  a  new 
agency  of  production.  The  gasoline  engine  10  or  15 
years  ago  was  erratic  and  uncertain,  and  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  the  development  of  the  automobile 
has  been  to  perfect  it  so  that  its  owner  would  not  be 
stranded  far  from  home.  The  builders  of  gasoline  en- 
gines for  all  other  purposes  have  profited  by  the  mil- 
lions expended  by  the  automobile  manufacturer. 

While  manufacturers  whose  materials  and  products 
are  shipped  in  carloads  are  almost  universally  located 


on  railroad  sidings,  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  re- 
mains to  be  moved  by  teams  in  the  cities.  A  recent 
estimate  of  this  traffic  in  New  York  City  alone  places 
it  at  54,000,000  tons  annually.  When  a  complicated 
machine  of  any  kind  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, an  enormous  amount  of  capital  is  necessarily  sunic 
in  failures  and  experimental  work.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  development  of  modern  harvesting  ma- 
chines cost  upward  of  $100,000,000  in  the  failures  of 
companies  that  built  imperfect  machines.  The  build- 
ers who  survived  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  those  who 
failed,  which  seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  evolution  of 
any  complex  machine  subjected  to  hard  usage. 

A  motor  truck  is  subject  to  more  severe  strains  and 
abuse  than  a  harvesting  machine.  It  requires  an  evo- 
lution in  the  materials  used  in  its  construction,  as  well 
as  in  the  design  of  its  machinery.  To  manufacture 
trucks  economically  requires  a  large  investment  in 
plant,  and  if  the  perfecting  of  a  motor  truck  were  car- 
ried on  by  itself,  the  capital  invested  would  be  exposed 
to  an  unusual  hazard.  The  pleasure  car  manufactur- 
ers have  rendered  an  economic  service  to  the  country 
by  leading  the  way  into  this  unknown  field  of  enter- 
prise. Their  profits  have  been  large  and  the\'  have 
been  able  to  carry  the  cost  of  experimental  work  and 
losses  due  to  imperfect  construction.  They  have  over- 
come at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  hazards  that  would 
confront  an  investment  in  the  manufacture  of  trucks. 

Even  the  steel  industry  has  profited  by  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  automobile  manufacturer.  The 
severe  strains  developed  in  the  frame  of  a  car  traveling 
rapidly  over  rough  or  uneven  roads  called  for  new  dis- 
coveries and  applications  of  alloy  steels.  The  machine 
tool  manufacturer  has  found  that  these  alloys  are  su- 
perior to  any  material  used  heretofore  for  certain  parts 
of  his  machines,  and  their  use  will  undoubtedly  extend 
into  many  other  fields.  A  durable  motor  truck  could 
not  have  been  built  with  the  materials  to  be  had  10 
years  ago,  but  the  pioneer  work  of  the  manufacturer  of 
pleasure  cars  has  mastered  practically  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  materials. 

The  usefulness  of  the  motor  truck  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  paved  streets  of  the  city.  W'hile  the  statis- 
ticians who  figure  the  cost  of  moving  farm  products 
from  the  field  to  the  railroad  may  sometimes  exagger- 
ate, there  is  no  doubt  that  farmers  will  invest  in  motor 
trucks  when  the  capital  and  maintenance  cost  bring 
them  within  their  reach.  The  cost  of  living  has  not 
been  increased  so  much  by  the  advance  in  wheat  and 
common  commodities  as  in  the  hundred  and  one  little 
things  that  the  modern  consumer  demands.  Whatever 
saves  time  and  cost  in  bringing  these  minor  products 
to  market  and  distributing  them  will  be  of  enormous 
economic  value  to  the  people.  It  would  seem,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  automobile  has  merely  distributed 
among  a  large  number  of  people  a  burden  of  pioneer 
expenditure  that  might  otherwise  have  been  concen- 
trated in  the  form  of  enormous  losses  to  manufactur- 
ers who  ventured  into  this  new  field  of  mechanical 
development. 

The  Iron  Age  Index 

The  index  to  \'olume  86  of  The  Iron  Age,  July  i 
to  December  31,  1910,  has  been  compiled  and  printed 
and  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  applying  for  it.  A 
list  of  those  who  have  received  the  index  heretofore  is 
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kept  in  this  office,  and  to  all  such  the  latest  one  will  be 
mailed  without  notice  from  them.  Additional  names 
will  be  put  upon  this  list  on  request. 


The  St.  Louis  Foundt7  Foremen's  Association 


The  Ferrosilicon  Syndicate 


Confirming  the  statements  made  in  The  Iron  Age 
some  weeks  ago  couceruing  an  arrangement  among  Euro- 
pean makers  of  ferrosilicon,  the  January  6  issue  of  the 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Revietp,  London,  says :  "  Following 
on  negotiations  which  have  been  in  hand  for  some  months 
past  the  necessary  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national syndicate  of  ferrosilicon  producers  are  about  10 
be  taken  at  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Mannheim,  Germany, 
during  the  next  few  days.  It  is  stated  that  the  syndicate 
will  comprise  all  the  ferrosilicon  producers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  will  be  organized  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
It  is  also  announced  that  a  special  contract  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Berner  Kraftwerk  Gesellschaft  of  Berne, 
In  accordance  with  which  this  company  will  cease  to 
manufacture  ferrosilicon.  in  return  for  which  it  will  re- 
ceive an  annual  indemnity  from  the  syndicate." 


Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Inc.— The  annual  meeting  of 
Siuing.  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  operating  the  Etna  Iron  & 
TuLe  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  held  in  that  city  Jan- 
uary It'.  The  following  otlicers  were  re-elected  :  Henry 
Chalfant,  president ;  D.  B.  McClelland,  vice-president  and 
treasurer ;  A.  M.  Bell,  assistant  treasurer,  and  W.  C. 
Heath,  secretary.  The  first  three  named,  together  with 
D.  E.  Park  and  C.  H.  Spang,  were  re-elected  directors. 
The  company  had  a  very  prosperous  year  in  1910,  and 
has  plans  under  way  for  the  concentration  of  its  ma- 
chine shops.  It  will  build  a  new  machine  shop  and  pat- 
tern shop,  expected  to  be  finished  about  March  1,  for 
which  all  tools  have  been  purchased. 


On  Monday.  January  H;,  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company,  at  Youngstown.  Ohio,  resumed 
operations  in  full  in  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  de- 
partments with  four  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  operation 
and  two  idle.  The  Bessemer  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company  and  nearly  all  the  finishing  mills  at 
its  Brown-Bonnell  and  Mahoning  Valley  works,  also  at 
Youngstown,  started  up  the  same  day  to  practically  full 
operation.  The  industries  in  the  Youngstown  district 
are  working  to  fuller  capacity  this  week  than  for  some 
time. 


Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Imperial  Steel  Works,  Shef- 
field, England,  whose  chief  American  oflice  and  ware- 
house is  at  434  West  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  announce 
that  agency  arrangements  have  just  been  completed  with 
the  following  named  firms  at  whose  warehouses  large  and 
comprehensive  stocks  of  Allen's  high  speed  and  carbon 
tool  steels  will  be  carried:  Roehm  &  Davison,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  J.  L.  Osgood,  Erie  County  Bank  Building,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  John  J.  Greer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  207  West  Pratt  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Owing  to  increasing  pressure  of  business  and  to  the 
necessity  for  night  work  which  has  existed  for  some 
time  at  the  Remington  Typewriter  Works,  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
the  works  are  to  be  given  a  largely  increased  capacity  by 
the  erection  of  a  new  administration  building  which, 
when  completed,  will  make  all  of  tbe  factory  floor  space 
available  for  manufacturing,  and  will  clear  the  way  to 
further  additions  which  are  being  planned. 


The  Pittsburgh  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  that  city  January  12,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Chas.  G.  Smith;  vice-president,  J.  Walter  Hetzel ;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Albert  W.  Smith.  The  oflicers 
presented  a  very  encouraging  report,  business  having 
shown  a  steady  growth  since  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany. 


It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  St.  Louis 
Foundry  Foremen's  Association,  which  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  January  14,  at  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club, 
the  originators  and  organizers,  few  in  number  as  usually 
is  the  case,  of  the  association  saw  over  100  members  and 
guests  seat  themselves  in  the  banquet  hall.  It  would 
doubtless  better  represent  the  aim  of  the  association  to 
reverse  this  comment,  since  the  slogan  of  the  body  \% 
comradeship.  And  this  spirit  is  so  full  and  so  broad 
that  the  presence  of  interested  proprietors  of  St.  Louis 
foundries  is  welcome  not  only  at  the  festive  board  but 
also  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  association. 

After  the  menu  had  been  discussed,  former  president, 
J,  P.  Pero,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Malleable 
Iron  Company,  who  acted  as  toastmaster,  introduced  the 
newly  elected  president,  W.  E.  Whitman,  superintendent 
of  the  Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  who  responded 
to  the  toast,  '•  The  St.  Louis  Foundry  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation." He  was  followed  by  Eugene  W.  Smith,  foun- 
dry superintendent  of  the  Crane  Company,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Smith  being  a  past  president  of  the  Associated  Foundry 
Foremen,  he  was  selected  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "  The 
Associated  Foundry  Foremen."  In  introducing  Mr. 
Smith,  Toastmaster  Pero  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  that  gentleman  in  behalf  of  the  as- 
sociation for  having  been  instrumental  in  starting  the 
St.  Louis  Association  and  for  his  valuable  aid  and  coun- 
sel. The  next  speaker  was  Geo.  F.  Steedman,  president 
of  the  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Company.  Ferd.  Messmer,  pres- 
ident of  the  Ferd.  Messmer  Mfg.  Company ;  Geo.  Rogers, 
president  of  the  Excelsior  Foundry  Company  of  Belle- 
ville, 111. ;  Charles  Barker  of  the  S.  Obermayer  Company, 
and  E.  E.  Squire,  Jr.,  of  E.  E.  Squire  &  Co.,  also  made 
short  addresses  The  evening  wound  up  with  a  vaude- 
ville entertainment,  a  complimentary  affair  tendered  the 
association  by  the  supply  men,  who  are  eligible  as  hon- 
orary members. 

The  association  was  organized  April  30,  1910,  and  has 
now  on  its  roll  61  members.  Its  membership  is  not  con- 
fined to  St.  Louis,  but  takes  in  the  neighboring  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
as  follows:  President,  W.  E.  Whitman;  secretary,  G. 
Roy  Rook;  treasurer,  W.   S.  Gemmer. 


The  Iron  City  Spring  Company's  New  Plant. — For 

some  years  this  company  operated  a  plant  at  510  Alle- 
gheny avenue,  but  some  time  ago  secured  a  site  at  2920 
Smallman  street,  Pittsburgh,  and  has  completed  a  new 
steel  building,  SO  x  120  ft.,  equipped  with  a  60-hp.  Mertes 
duplex  gas  engine,  and  has  installed  a  complete  line  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wagon,  truck  and  auto 
springs.  Frank  B.  Nlmick  is  president ;  W.  D.  Taylor, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mark  M.  Foster,  general 
manager.  The  new  plant  was  started  last  week.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  named  products  the  company  will  re- 
pair springs.  For  the  present  it  will  handle  all  sales 
from  the  work's  offices. 


T.  Coleman  Ward,  resident  manager  of  Hickman, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Enterprise  Foundry  Company 
of  the  same  city.  The  plant,  which  makes  small  cast- 
ings, will  be  continued  in  operation  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  receiver. 


The  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  re- 
ports a  good  demand  for  Toucan  metal  sheets,  orders 
being  sufficient  to  keep  Its  plant  running  near  full  ca- 
pacity. Among  orders  recently  received  by  this  company 
was  one  for  5000  tons  of  Toucan  metal  for  shipment  to 
South  Africa. 


Reports  that  a  six-day  week  plan  had  been  put  in 
operation  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  are  incorrect. 
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Hon.  James  T.  McCleary 

Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


At  the  dinner  given  in  New  York,  January  11,  Uy 
Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  to  the  steel  uianufaeturers.  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  appointment  of  Hon.  James 
Thompson  McCleary  as  secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  Mr.  McCleary  was  introduced  to  the 
gathering  and  made  a  brief  address.  His  selection  as 
secretary  of  the  institute  is  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
outlined  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York.  May  27, 
1910,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the  work  of 
the  organization.  In  addition  to  the  bringing  out  from 
time  to  time  of  papers  dealing  with  important  develop- 
ments in  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  It  was  planned  to 
have  the  institute's  activities  include  the  relations  of 


of  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  bills  relating  to  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Botanical  Garden  and  Public  Art.  Among  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  position  were  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  During  his  service  in  this  position 
more  was  accomplished  In  providing  national  memorials 
in  honor  of  historic  men  and  events  than  In  any  similar 
period.  Among  these  were  memorials  in  Washington  to 
Rochambeau,  Pulaski,  Von  Steuben,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, John  Paul  Jones  and  Commodore  John  Barry ;  me- 
morials at  the  battlefield  of  King's  Mountain.  N.  C. ; 
Princeton,  X.  J.,  and  Xew  Orleans,  La. ;  one  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  honor  of  the  prison  martyrs,  and  one  at  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  to  mark  the  first  landing  place  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

In  1905  Mr.  McCleary  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  appointed  by  Con- 
gress—of which  Wm.  H.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
was  Chairman — to  get  ideas  for  a  national  memorial. 
On  his  return  he  recommended  as  the  most  suitable 
memorial  to  Lincoln  a  magnificent  highway,  "the  finest 
in  the  world,"  from  the  White  House,  in  Washington,  to 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  A  bill  to  carry  out  thlg 
idea  was  introduced  by  Senator  Knox,  now  Secretary  of 
State.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  House. 
Another  bill  for  this  purpose  is  now  pending. 

On  February  12,  1S96,  Mr.  McCleary  delivered  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  a  speech  against  free 
silver,  which  became  the  leading  document  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  that  year.  Its  circulation  reaching 
many  millions.  Mr.  McKinley  regarded  this  speech  as 
the  most  potent  factor  in  securing  the  victory  for  sound 
Huoney.  In  recognition  of  this,  he  personally  desired  In 
1807  to  appoint  Mr.  McCleary  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
But  outside  pressure  prevailed  with  him  to  appoint  Mr. 
Gage. 

Mr.  McCleary  is  the  father  of  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  existing  tariff  law — the  minimum  and  max- 
imum provision,  which  furnishes  our  Government  what 
it  never  had  before,  a  means  of  compelling  other  coun- 
tries to  give  us  fair  treatment  on  tariff  matters — he  hav- 
ing introduced  the  first  hill  presented  to  Congrees  for  that 
purpose. 

*-—■ 
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the  industry  in  the  United  States  to  producers  in  other 
countries;  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees  as 
involved  in  accident  compensation,  relief  and  pension 
systems  and  hours  and  other  conditions  of  labor ;  the 
collection  of  statistical  and  other  information;  commer- 
cial conditions,  contract  obligations.  &c.  On  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary's  assumption  of  this  important  work  some  ac- 
count of  his  career  is  appropriate. 

He  was  born  and  educated  In  Canada.  Coming  to 
the  United  States  as  a  young  man  he  taught  school  for 
several  years  in  Wisconsin.  In  ISSl  he  resigned  the 
superlntendency  of  the  Pierce  County,  Wis.,  schools  to 
become  professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Mankato.  Minn.  After  11  years 
In  this  position  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1892,  and 
was  repeatedly  re-elected,  serving  14  years  continuously. 

In  March,  1907,  on  the  completion  of  his  service  In 
Congress,  Mr.  McCleary  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  Assistant  Postmaster-General  in  charge  of  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  land  and  sea,  controlling 
expenditures  of  about  $87,000,000  a  year.  In  September, 
1908,  he  resigned  this  position  to  accept  his  ninth  nomi- 
nation for  Congress.  Again,  as  in  1006.  he  was  defeated 
for  election  because  of  his  uncompromising  stand  In 
favor  of  protection  to  all  American  industries. 

Mr.  McCleary's  committee  service  in  Congress  covered 
a  wide  range.  Among  his  principal  committees  were 
those  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Labor.  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means.    For  eight  years  he  was  chairman 


New  Publication 


Statistics  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Iron  Trades. 

Part  II.  of  the  Annual  Statistical  Report  for  1909  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  Pamphlet, 
6  X  9  In.;  pages.  24.  Price.  $2.  Published  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  261  South 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Part  II.  of  the  annual  report  prepared  by  James  M. 
Swank  contains  valuable  information  which  could  not  ba 
Included  in  the  report  published  in  July,  1910.  It  con- 
tains the  statistics  of  sheets  and  tin  plates,  production 
of  merchant  bars  and  all  forms  of  rolled  products  of 
Iron  and  steel,  production  of  cut  and  vrlre  nails,  sum- 
mary of  iron  and  steel  statistics  for  1908  and  1909,  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  for  100  years, 
production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  and  finished  roUed 
Iron  and  steel  In  Canada  In  1909. 


The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  sale  sheets 
on  iron  bars  for  November  and  December  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company 
found  that  the  average  price  was  1.35  cents,  which  fixes 
the  price  of  puddling  for  January  and  February  on  the 
basis  of  $5.87%  per  ton.  The  wages  for  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  for  January  and  February  will  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  two  preceding  months. 


The  Garry  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Niles,  Ohio,  has  be- 
gun the  construction  of  a  puddlfng  mill  in  connection  with 
its  plant,  to  comprise  six  double  puddling  furnaces  and 
muck  bar  mill.  This  will  enable  the  company  to  manu- 
facture puddled  Iron  sheets. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    Previous*    "Week    in  Heavy   Type, 
Declines  in  Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

•Tan. 18,  Jan. 11,  r)ec.21,  Jan.l9. 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  ton  :  1911.  1911.  1910.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia   $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $19.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati      14.25  14.25  14.25  17.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago..  15.50  15.50  16.00  19.00 

Hasic,  delivered,  eastern   Pa....  U.2S  14.75  14.75  18.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.25  13.25  13.25  17.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90  15.90  15.90  19.90 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 14.15  14.15  13.90  17.40 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago  18.00  18.00  18.00  10.50 

BILLETS,  *c..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00  23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging  billets.   Pittsburgh 2S.00  28.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia  25.40  £5.40  25.50  30.60 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  .M.4.TKRIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails.  Chicago 14.50  14.50  15.50  20.00 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 17.00  17.00  17.00  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00  13.00  13.50  18.50 

Car    wheels.    Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  17.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,  Pittsburgh..  13.50  13.50  13.50  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50  11.50  12.00  16.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    Philadelphia  12.50  12.50  12.50  17.00 

FINISHED  IKON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  1.32%    1.32%    1.35  1.00 

Common  iron   bars,   Chicago....  1.30  1.30  1.35  1.60 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..  1.35  1.35  1.40  1.70 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Steel    bars.   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates.  I'ittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.71 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.55 

.\ngles,  tidewater.  New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.71 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.55 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.25  1.25  1.25  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.30  1.30  1.35  l.eO 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  Pittsburgh  2.20  2.20  2.20  2.40 

■Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.70  1.70  1.70  1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60  1.60  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv..  Pittsburgh*.  .  .  2.00  2.00  2.00  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75  12.75  13.00  14.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..  12.50  12.50  12.75  13.75 

Spelter,    .New   York 5.55  5.55  5.75  6.25 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.40  5.40  5.65  6.10 

Lead,    New   York 4.50  4.50  4.50  4.70 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.35  4.35  4.35  4.60 

Tin,   New    York 41.75  40.25  37.90  32.75 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York. .  .  7.87%    8.00  7.75  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York  $3.84  $3.84  $3.84  $3.84 

*  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 


Prices    of  Finished   Iron   and   Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
Nev7  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. ;  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo, 
lie;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c.; 
Chicago,  18c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22y„c. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30e. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  SOc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier;  8oc.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets. 
No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels.  3  to  15 
in..  Inclusive,  1.4iic.  to  1.45c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  l.SOe. 
to  1..55c.,  net :  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in..  1.50c.  to  1.55c..  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  li  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 


extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  \i  in.  thick,  Oy^  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  ].-tUc.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates; 

Kectangi'lar  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February 
6,  19o;{,  or  equivalent.  V^-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  lou 
in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are 
base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  MAn.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in,  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-m.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  .\s 
sociation  of  .American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  ^4  in.    to  and   including  3-16-In.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-ln.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  S  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and   over   in    length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still   bottom   steel 30 


Marine    steel. 

Locomotive   firebox   steel. 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in..  Inclusive. 


.40 
.50 
.05 


Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in I.OO 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,    inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

TER.MS. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows:  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1..55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  l.TOc. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.7.5c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  l.S.5c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16.  1.9.5c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos.  22. 
23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26.  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c.;  No.  20,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.2.5c. ;  No.  28.  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11.  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  No.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28.  $2.75  per  square  for  2i4-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent, 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers*  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 

Butt  Weld. 


, Steel.- 

Black.   Galv.' 
58 


-Iron.- 
Black.  Galv.' 


63 

69 
70 

66 
68 
67 
59 


68 
71 
75 
76 

72 
74 
73 
71 


%.  Vi,  %  in 

Vi   in 75 

%  to  ly.  in 79 

2  to  3  in 80 

Lop   Weld. 

2    in 76 

2%  to  4  in 78 

4Vi  to  6  in 77 

7   to   12   in 7.5 

13  to  15  in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

V,.  Vt.  %  ia 69  59  05 

%    in 74  68  70 

%  to  IH  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to  1 2  in '. 04  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

lA  in 64  58  60         54 

•14  to  lU  in 67  fil  63  57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65  .59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 65  59  61  55 

2V.  to  4  in 67  61  63       .57 

41/,  to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7  to  S  In 59  49  55         45 


54 

59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


00 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  11"  -^  to  3  in..  .Butt  Weld  1  Will  be  sold  at  two    (2) 

■-'  points  lower  basing  (high- 

i  er  price)    than  merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

>>  ou,  to  4  in     Lap  Weld  Lor  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The"  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight."  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  3  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
thr.e  I  Ml  points  lower  basing  (higher  pnce)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. ,        J     1 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  cbar- 
ooal  iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 
1  to  U/.  in 49         ^ij 

1^%-^-"^ :::;:::::::::::::::;::63     % 

i^  to5i"n.: : : : ; : : p     55 

^%  in   and  smaller,  over  18  ft..  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsbureh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer  rods,  $28 ;  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods,  $"JS. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in,  and  larger,  1.90c., 

base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  *i  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ;  % 

in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  ¥>  iu-  and  9-16 

in,  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1  in. 

also  take  an  advance  of  50c.     Terms  are  30  days,  net  cash, 

f.o.b.  mill. 

*  •  » 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  January  18,  1911. —  [By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Company  is 
asking  prices  on  6000  to  8000  tons  or  more  of  Nos.  2  and  3 
foundry  iron  for  delivery  at  its  Louisville,  New  Brighton 
and  Pittsburgh  plants.  As  low  as  §13.50,  Valley  furnace, 
has  been  quoted  on  this  inquiry  on  No.  2,  while  some  fur- 
naces quote  .$13.75  and  as  high  as  §14.  A  steel  casting  in- 
terest is  inquiring  for  2000  to  3000  tons  of  basic  for  deliv- 
ery at  Alliance,  Ohio, 

While  $15,  Valley  furnace,  is  still  the  nominal  price  of 
Bessemer,  sales  are  reported  of  3000  to  4000  tons  at  less 
than  this  figure.  Reports  of  sales  of  4000  tons  of  basic  at 
§13.6-!i.  Valley  furnace,  are  absolutely  denied.  We  quote 
Bessemer  iron  nominally  at  §15  :basic,  §13.25  to  §13.50: 
No.  2  foundry,  §13,75,  and  gray  forge,  §13.25,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c. 
a  ton. 

Steel. — We  note  several  small  sales  of  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  billets  at  the  regular  price  of  $23,  base,  and 
also  a  sale  of  400  tons  of  open  hearth  sheet  bars  at  $24. 
We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in,  and 
up  to,  but  not  including,  10  s  10  in.,  at  .$23,  base,  and  sheet 
and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  §24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote 
l»4-in.  billets  ut  §24  and  forging  billets  at  §28,  base,  usual 
extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown 
districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

{By  Mail.) 

There  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  this  week,  and  the 
large  steel  interests  believe  that  the  tide  has  turned.  One 
leading  interest  reports  that  its  bookings  show  a  decided 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  December,  and  others  state 
that  new  orders  show  a  slight  increase  with  inquiries  very 
much  better.  The  feeling  is  strong  that  the  bottom  of  the 
market  has  possibly  been  reached,  and  that  there  will  be 
freer  buying  in  the  future.  In  spots  prices  are  stronger. 
Some  fairly  large  inquiries  for  pig  iron  are  out,  one  for 
6000  to  8000  tons  of  foundry,  another  for  1000  tons  of  basic 
and  several  for  smaller  lots  of  Bessemer  and  gray  forge. 
Specifications  against  contracts  for  billets  and  sheet  bars 
are  a  little  better,  with  indications  of  further  improvement. 
The  orders  for  steel  cars  noted  in  this  report  have  given 
encouragement  to  the  plate  makers,  who  believe  that  the 
long  deferred  equipment  in  the  placing  of  cars  orders  has  at 
last  started.  Prices  on  several  grades  of  scrap  are  stronger, 
and  the  feeling  in  coke  is  better, 

Ferromanganese. — Sales  of  700  to  750  tons  of  foreign 
80  per  cent,  have  been  made  for  delivery  over  all  of  1911  at 
$38.50,  Baltimore.  This  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  ferro- 
manganese has  sold  for  delivery  so  far  ahead  for  .several 
.vears.  The  price  for  prompt  delivery  is  lower,  SO  per  cent, 
foreign  for  such  shipment  being  quoted  at  §38.  The  freight 
rate  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  §1.95  a  ton, 

Ferrosilicon. — Prices  continue  weak,  and  there  is  not 
much  new  inquiry.  A  sale  of  60  tons  of  50  per  cent,  for  for- 
ward delivery  has  been  made  at  §55,  Pittsburgh.  For 
prompt  delivery  the  price  is  lower  and  we  quote  at  $.54.  We 
quote  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  §23;  11  per  cent. 
$24.  and  12  per  cent.  §25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland 
furnaces. 

Skelp, — The  market  is  firmer  and  1.25c.  on  grooved  steel 


skelp  is  now  being  named  only  on  very  large  contracts  and 
for  prompt  specifications ;  several  makers  will  not  sell  below 
1.30c,  A  local  pipe  mill  recently  placed  a  contract  for  2000 
tons  of  wide  plates  to  be  made  up  into  large  sized  pipe  for  a 
gas  line.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp,  1.25c,  to  1.80c. ; 
sheared  steel  skelp,  1.30c,  to  1.35c,;  grooved  ironskelp, 
1.60c,  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  l.ioc,  all 
for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
usual  terms. 

Muck  Bar.— The  A.  M.  Bycrs  Company  has  started  up 
37  of  its  42  new  puddling  furnaces  at  Girard,  Ohio,  It 
now  has  a  total  of  86  puddling  furnaces  there,  being  the 
largest  puddling  plant  in  the  Central  West.  The  puddling 
plant  of  the  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  Kittan- 
nins,  Pa.,  has  been  shut  down  since  January  1.  We  quote 
muck  bar  nominally  at  §29,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  absence  of 
any  recent  sales. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  recently 
taken  some  fairly  large  orders  for  rails  for  export.  Orders 
received  by  this  company  for  steel  ties  during  1910  were 
considerably  heavier  than  in  1909.  with  the  outlook  for  a 
still  larger  demand  this  year.  The  coal  mining  concerns  are 
placing  fairly  large  orders,  for  light  rails,  but  very  little 
business  is  coming  from  the  lumber  interests.  Quotations 
on  light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb,  rails,  1.25c. :  16,  20  and 
25  lb.,  1.21c,  to  1,2.5c.;  30  and  35  lb„  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45 
lb.,  1,16c,  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and 
are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots 
being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  We  quote  standard  sec- 
tions at  1.25c,  per  pound. 

Plates. — Some  good  sized  orders  for  steel  cars  were 
placed  in  the  past  week  and  more  are  pending.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  West  has  placed  orders  for  40(5  box  cars  of  K50.- 
OiX>  lb.  capacity  each,  600  G,  R.  A,  composite  gondolas  and 
30  flat  cars  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Lines  East,  has  contracted 
for  6(X)  steel  hopper  cars  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, 1.50  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and 
2.50  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  has  placed  1000  refrigerator  cars  and  1000 
steel  hoppers  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
.  Active  inquiries  in  the  market  include  1.500  steel  gondolas 
for  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  and  the  same  num- 
ber for  the  Shawmut  &  Northern.  The  Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal  has  not  yet  placed  contracts  for  2000  steel  hop- 
pers, but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  certain  legal  matters  have 
been  adjusted.  Makers  of  plates  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  activity  in  steel  car  orders.  The  general  demand  for 
plates  is  also  showing  betterment.  Prices  are  firm,  and  we 
quote  Vi  in-  and  heavier  plates,  in  narrow  and  wide  sizes,  at 
1.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 

Structural  Material. — The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  has  placed  a  contract  for  the  Willamette 
River  bridge  with  the  American  Bridge  Company  calling  for 
about  9000  tons  of  material.  Waddell  &  Harrington  were 
the  engineers.  The  local  situation  is  quiet  but  a  good  deal 
of  big  work  is  coming  up,  some  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
placed  in  a  short  time.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  over  the  low  prices  being  made  on  fabricated 
work.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Makers  of  sheets  report  that  both  new  demand 
and  specifications  against  contracts  are  showing  betterment 
and  that  prices  are  being  maintained  more  closely  than  for 
some  time.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plite  Company  is 
operating  to  about  .50  per  cent,  of  is  sheet  mill  capacity. 
The  full  schedule  of  prices  on  the  different  grades  of  sheets 
is  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — While  the  demand  for  tin  plate  is  rather 
lighter  at  present,  specifications  against  the  heavy  contracts 
placed  in  November  and  early  December  are  now  coming  in 
freely,  and  mill  operations  are  on  a  heavier  scale  now  than 
for  some  time.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
is  operating  this  week  close  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  tin  mill  ca- 
pacity. The  Jones  &  Laugli  in  Steel  Company  expects  to 
start  work  soon  on  the  built!  :ig  of  12  more  hot  tin  mills  at 
Aliquippa,  having  had  this  number  in  operation  for  some 
time.  Regular  prices  are  reported  as  being  well  maintained, 
and  we  quote  100  lb.  cokes  a  .§3.60  per  base  bos  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Bars. — New  orders  and  specifications  for  steel 
bars  are  not  very  active  at  pi.-seut,  but  railroads  are  speci- 
fying more  liberally  on  their  coiitrarls  for  iron  bars.  The 
demand  for  hard  steel  bars  for  concie'-^  purposes  is  lighter 
than  for  some  time.  We  quote  soft  sioel  *"^rs  at  1.40c.  and 
common    iron   bars   1.3.5c,,   f.o.b,    Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Some  heavy  contracts  for  hoops 
and  bands,  mostly  from  the  cooperage  trade.  Iinve  lately 
been  placed,  specifications  against  which  are  now  being  re- 
ceived.    The  hoop  and  b.and   mills  are  operating  at  present 
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to  about  DO  per  cent,  of  capacity.  We  quote  hoops  at  1.50c. ; 
bands,  l.-iOc.  in  carload  and  larger  lots  and  1.45c.  in  small 
lots,  the  latter  carrying  extras  as  given  in  the  steel  bar  card 
dated  September  1,  lUU'J. 

Spikes. — Several  good  sized  inquiries  from  Western 
roads  for  railroad  spikes  are  in  the  market.  We  quote 
standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  1.50c.  to  1.55c.  for  West- 
ern shipment  and  1.55c.  to  l.GOc.  for  local  trade.  We  quote 
small  railroad  and  boat  spikes  at  1.60e.  to  l.G5c.  base,  in 
carload  and  larger  lots. 

Spelter. — The  market  continues  firm.  While  there  is 
some  inquiry,  actual  sales  are  mostly  small  lots.  We  quote 
prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.40c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to 
5.52%c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  continue  to  be  confined 
to  small  lots,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  heavier 
so  far  this  month  than  in  the  same  period  last  month.  Prices 
are  fairly  firm,  and  shipments  by  the  mills  in  January  will 
probably  be  heavier  than  in  any  one  month  for  some  time. 
W'e  quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh;  Iron  finished  tire,  IVi  x  V2  io- 
and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c. ;  planished 
tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  l.SOc,  base ;  toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex,  1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes, 
tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c. ;  machinery  steel, 
smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Shafting. — Specifications  on  shafting  from  the  auto- 
mobile trade  are  heavier  than  for  some  time,  and  an  im- 
provement is  also  noted  in  the  demand  from  the  implement 
makers.  Prices  are  reported  as  being  well  maintained. 
The  discounts  on  cold  rolled  steel  shafting  are  57  per  cent, 
off  in  carload  and  larger  lots  and  52  per  cent,  in  small  lots, 
delivered  in  base  territory. 

Rivets. — The  demand  is  still  confined  to  small  lots  to 
cover  actual  needs,  consumers  not  being  disposed  to  contract 
ahead.  Specifications  against  orders  are  only  fairly  satis- 
factory. These  prices  are  reported  as  being  well  maintained 
on  the  basis  of  1.90c.  for  structural  rivets  and  2c.  for  boiler 
rivets. 

Wire  Products. — Makers  of  wire  nails  and  wire  report 
that  new  orders  are  fair  and  only  for  small  lots  to  cover 
actual  needs.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  not  satis- 
factory, which  is  disappointing,  as  it  had  been  believed 
that  by  this  time  the  demand  would  be  heavier.  Prices  are 
reported  as  being  quite  well  maintained.  We  quote  galva- 
nized barb  wire  at  $2 ;  painted,  $1.70 ;  annealed  fence  wire, 
$1.50 ;  galvanized,  $1.80 ;  wire  nails.  $1.70,  and  cut  nails, 
$1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  freight 
to  destination  being  added. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — A  good  deal  of  the  heavy  steel 
scrap  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  bids  on  which  were 
opened  last  week,  went  to  the  American  Steel  Foundries  at 
Alliance,  Ohio.  Dealers  are  not  trying  to  force  sales  of 
scrap  at  present,  as  they  believe  prices  may  improve  in  the 
near  future,  while  consumers  are  taking  in  only  such  ma- 
terial as  they  absolutely  need.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
heavy  movement  in  bundled  sheet  scrap  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  prices  have  advanced  from  75c.  to  $1  a  ton.  A  local 
dealer  reports  a  sale  of  bundled  sheet  scrap  at  $10  at  load- 
ing point.  We  also  note  sales  of  150  tons  and  of  300  tons 
of  heavy  melting  scrap  at  $13.75,  delivered,  and  dealers  state 
that  very  little  scrap  can  be  picked  up  at  less  than  that 
price.  A  sale  is  also  reported  of  600  tons  of  cast  iron  bor- 
ings on  the  basis  of  $8  Pittsburgh.  Dealers  quote  about 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere,  as 
noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  SteubenvlUe,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh  delivery $13.50  to  $13.75 

No.  1   foundry  cast 13.00  to  13.25 

No.   2  foundry  cast 12.00  to  12.25 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  shlp- 

.  ment    9.75  to  10.00 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,   Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.75  to  13.00 

Grate  bars 10.75  to  11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron  car   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive    axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  bushellng  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.  2  bushellng  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast  iron  borings 8.00  to  8.10 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to  8.75 

Old  Iron  rails 16.00  to    16.25 

No.   1  wrought   scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.23  to  10.50 

Merchant  Pipe. — A  few  small  inquiries  ranging  from 
2  to  5  miles  of  line  pipe  are  in  the  market,  but  new  demand 
is  light,  and  only  for  small  lots.  Stocks  of  pipe  held  by 
jobbers  and  miUs  being  lighter  at  this  time  than  at  any 
period  for  some  months,  it  is  expected  that  new  buying  will 
be  heavier  in  a  short  time.  The  larger  mills  are  reported  as 
operating  on  the  basis  of  60  to  65   per  cent,  of  capacity. 


W'e  are  advised  that  discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  railroads  are  showing  more  disposi- 
tion to  place  orders  for  boiler  tubes  than  for  some  time,  and 
some  fairly  large  inquiries  are  in  the  market.  The  new  de- 
maud  for  merchant  tubes  continues  dull,  and  discounts  on 
boiler  tubes  are  still  more  or  less  demoralized. 

Coke. — The  Counellsville  Courier  estimates  the  output 
of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  in 
1910  as  18,926,491  tons,  against  17,785,832  tons  in  1909. 
There  are  no  important  inquiries  in  the  market  at  present 
for  either  furnace  or  foundry  coke,  but  the  tone  of  prices  is 
possibly  a  little  stronger.  On  Monday  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company  fired  up  100  ovens  in  the  Connellsville  and 
Klondike  region  which  have  been  idle  since  the  holidays. 
We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment 
at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  while  for  delivery 
over  first  haif  of  1911  from  $1.75  to  $2  is  quoted.  Best 
makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  are  held 
at  $1.90  to  $2  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  and  for  first  half  of  the 
year  at  $2.25  to  $2.50. 


Chicago 

FisHEE  Building,  January  IS,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
The  favorable  indications  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
market  last  week  have  not  grown  into  a  buying  movement 
or  any  marked  improvement.  The  railroad  rate  cases  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  at  Washington  are  nearing  a 
definite  conclusion,  and  after  having  waited  so  long  buyers 
are  disposed  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  committing  them- 
selves on  contracts  for  deferred  deliveries.  However,  there 
is  some  improvement  in  railroad  buying.  No  new  rail  or- 
ders of  moment  are  reported,  but  orders  for  track  supplies 
are  coming  out  more  freely.  These  are  all  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Specifications  for  bar  iron  for  prompt  shipment  are 
also  growing,  and  there  are  more  car  inquiries  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  structural  field  several  important  contracts  of 
moderate  size  were  let  last  week  in  Western  cities,  and  early 
action  is  expected  on  large  building  contracts  pending  in 
Chicago.  The  smaller  fabricating  shops  are  picking  up  good 
orders,  making  a  good  demand  from  store  as  well  as  from 
mill  for  small  lots  of  material.  Miscellaneous  plate  orders 
are  also  showing  up  a  little  better.  The  sheet  business  is 
confined  chiefly  to  carload  orders  for  prompt  shipment.  The 
wire  mills  are  doing  better  and  expect  a  very  satisfactory 
run  of  business  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  as 
stocks  in  distributers'  hands  are  light,  and  jobbers  and  re- 
tail dealers  have  been  late  in  placing  orders  for  spring  ship- 
ment. The  pipe  foundries  booked  about  20,000  tons  of  new 
business  last  week,  including  large  lettings  in  Chicago  and 
Portland.  Ore.  Municipal  bonds  are  selling  better  than  for 
a  long  time,  and  this  will  enable  Western  cities  to  take  up 
deferred  plans  for  improvements.  This  improvement  in  the 
bond  market  will  soon  bring  results  in  the  demand  for  other 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  which  go  into  bonded  projects.  The 
scrap  market  continues  stagnant,  the  trading  being  confined 
to  forced  sales  of  material  in  transit,  on  which  dealers  have 
to  make  concessions. 

Pig  Iron. — Several  good  inquiries  were  pending  a  week 
ago,  but  hopes  among  the  iron  men  of  a  general  buying  move- 
ment have  been  disappointing.  There  is  some  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  small  foundry  lots  of  Northern  iron  for 
prompt  shipment.  The  minimum  price  quoted  by  local  fur- 
naces on  round  lots  is  $15.50.  Chicago,  for  No.  2,  with  a 
slight  advance  asked  on  small  lots.  They  are  reluctant  to 
sell  for  deferred  deliveries,  and  concessions  have  been  lim- 
ited to  sales  for  prompt  shipment.  An  Ohio  furnace  has 
sold  5000  tons  of  basic  to  a  steel  foundry  interest  at  St. 
Louis,  and  another  steel  foundry  interest  has  purchased  a 
smaller  lots  of  basic  from  a  Chicago  furnace.  The  demand 
for  low  phosphorus  iron  for  steel  foundries  is  steadier  than 
for  malleable  or  foundry  grades.  The  melt  in  malleable 
foundries  has  been  decreased  owing  to  lack  of  railroad 
orders,  but  the  steel  foundries  are  steady  buyers,  usually  in 
small  lots  for  prompt  shipment  or  short  delivery  periods. 
Southern  iron  is  weak  in  spots,  but  $11,  Birmingham,  is 
generally  maintained  on  Alabama  iron,  for  current  quarter 
or  first  half,  with  $11.50  asked  for  second  quarter,  but  buy- 
ers are  not  taking  much  interest  in  forward  deliveries 
Only  a  few  inquiries  have  come  out  thus  far  for  the  second  and 
third  quarter.  As  a  rule  buyers  are  covered  for  the  currenl 
quarter  and  many  of  them  have  enough  iron  bought  to  carry 
them  well  into  the  second  quarter.  The  prospective  require- 
ments of  pipe  foundries  have  made  the  lower  grades  of 
Southern  iron  a  little  stronger,  and  several  furnaces  which 
have  recently  sold  No.  4  at  $10  have  raised  their  quotation 
25c.  The  furnaces  realized  an  average  price  of  $12. 
Birmingham,  or  better,  on  iron  delivered  in  this  territory 
the  past  year,  and  they  are  not  pressing  the  market  at 
present  to  make  forward  sales  at  current  quotations.     The 
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following  quotations  are  for  January.  February  and  March 
ghipment,  Chicago  delivery : 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $18.00  to  $18.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 16.00  to  16-50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15. .50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 15.25  to  lo.io 

Northern  Scotch.  No.  1 1 6.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1 lo.So  to  lo.^o 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.33  to  lo.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  I0.6O 

Southern  coke,  No.  4 H-So  to  lo.3o 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.8o  to  16.o5 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  1o.8d 

Southern  gray  forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable  Bessemer I0.5O  to  16.00 

Standard   Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6'o. .  18.40  to  18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  S'i. .  19.40  to  19.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  20.40  to  20.90 

(By  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  $31  as 
the  minimum  base  price  on  forging  billets,  but  independent 
mills  have  made  sales  at  $27  to  $28  the  past  week. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies.— No  important  rail  orders 
have  been  closed  since  those  mentioned  in  last  week's  report. 
The  railroads  are  placing  good  orders  for  track  supplies  for 
prompt  shipment,  taking  this  plan  of  obtaining  supplies  for 
immediate  use  without  placing  their  usual  annual  contracts. 
We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base ; 
track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.20c.  to  2.30c.,  base,  all  in 
carload  lots,  Chicago.  Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to 
1.20V^.;  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19y2C  to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb, 
1.20vic.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.29%c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — A  marked  improvement  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  structural  contracts  let.  The  Sanitary 
District  of  East  St.  Louis  has  bought  three  bridges,  amount- 
ing to  500  tons,  from  the  Joliet  Bridge  &  Iron  Works.  The 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  has  let  to  the  King 
Bridge  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  contract  for  three 
bridges,  amounting  to  about  300  tons.  The  Webster  Mfg. 
Company,  Chicago,  has  awarded  to  the  Toledo  Bridge  & 
Crane  Company,  Toledo,  factory  construction  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  amounting  to  about  1000  tons.  A  smelter  at  El  Paso 
for  the  Arizona  Copper  Company,  300  tons,  was  let  to  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company.  No  awards  are 
reported  here  on  the  large  buildings  that  are  pending  in 
Chicago,  but  the  tonnage  in  sight  is  increasing  steadily  and 
all  the  pending  projects  are  backed  by  strong  interests. 
We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago; 
from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Local  mill  interests  have  no  advices  to  confirm 
the  report  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  placed  an  order  for 
2000  cars.  Specifications  for  plates  from  the  general  trad? 
are  a  little  better  this  week,  but  the  business  continues  un- 
Batisfaetory.  We  quote  mill  prices  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chi- 
cago ;  store  prices,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — There  is  an  increase  this  week  in  carload  buy- 
ing. Jobbers  show  no  inclination  at  present  to  place  con- 
tracts tor  round  lots  of  sheets  for  deferred  deliveries,  but 
there  are  more  current  orders  for  prompt  shipment.  Prices 
continue  firm.  We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from 
mill :  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago, 
are ;  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No. 
28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 
Bars. — The  railroads  continue  to  buy  bar  iron  steadily  in 
round  lots  for  prompt  shipment,  but  the  business  has  not 
grown  to  a  volume  that  would  enable  the  mills  to  get  better 
prices.  In  other  directions  the  bar  trade  is  quiet  as  there  is 
very  little  new  buying  of  either  soft  or  hard  steel  bars. 
While  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  prices  of  re- 
rolling  rails  the  past  two  or  three  months,  the  mills  cannot  af- 
ford to  follow  this  decline  in  making  prices  on  bars  as  they 
are  generally  carrying  large  stocks  of  rails  which  will  av- 
erage $2  to  $3  higher  in  cost  than  the  present  market  quo- 
tation. We  quote  as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar 
iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails, 
1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars, 
1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — Bookings  of  wire  orders  for  the  past 
three  or  four  months,  although  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills 
going  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  have  been  below  the 
normal  tonnage  for  this  trade.  This  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  consumption,  but  was  caused  by  the  hesitation  of  hard- 
ware dealers  and  jobbers  in  placing  orders  for  spring  ship- 
ment. During  November  and  December  hardware  jobbers 
only  booked  about  half  the  amount  of  business  for  spring 
shipment  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  in  the  past 
10  years.  It  is  expected  that  this  condition  will  result  in 
very  active  buying  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Spring  trade  in  retail  distribution  has  already  opened  in  the 
South  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Agricultural  conditions  are 
so  favorable  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  consump- 


tive demand  will  be  normal  in  all  the  common  wire  prod- 
ucts, including  field  fence,  poultry  netting,  wire  cloth,  &c 
Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing 
buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.68c. ;  wire  nails,  1.88c. ;  painted  barb  wire,  1.88c. ;  galva- 
nized, 2.18c.,  aU  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  contract  for  10,000  tons  of  water 
pipe  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  was  mentioned  last  week, 
was  awarded  to  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foun- 
dry Company.  The  same  interest  was  awarded  6000  tons  of 
water  pipe  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  booked  other  orders  which 
would  aggregate  20,000  tons  for  the  week.  This  is  the  ac- 
tive season  for  the  sale  of  both  water  and  gas  pipe  and  good 
bookings  are  expected  in  the  next  30  days.  On  current 
business  we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe,  4-in.,  $25 ;  6  to  12-in.,  $24 ;  16-in.  and  up,  $23.50,  with 
$1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Merchant  Steel. — Specifications  are  coming  in  at  the 
usual  rate  from  the  agricultural  trade  and  there  is  also  some 
new  business,  although  the  yearly  contracts  in  this  trade  are 
usually  made  in  the  early  summer.  Jobbers  are  placing  fair 
orders. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  quiet.  Con- 
sumers are  carrying  good  stocks  and  are  disinclined  to  take 
on  additional  tonnage  now  except  when  dealers  offer  bar- 
gains. About  the  only  material  being  sold  is  scrap  in  tran- 
sit, which  was  purchased  from  railroads  and  other  sources 
in  November  and  December.  These  sales  usually  result  in 
a  loss  to  the  dealer,  since  the  decline  during  the  holidays. 
A  Western  road  recently  sold  400  tons  of  car  wheels  at 
$13.50  per  gross  ton,  Chicago.  The  prices  quoted  below  are 
for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  switching 
charges  paid.  Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive  50c.  to  $1 
less  in  this  district,  owing  to  high  switching  charges.  Fol- 
lowing prices  are  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  Chicago: 

Old  iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  reroUing 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard  sections,  sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling  steel 11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel  angle  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron   car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.75  to  18.25 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  axle  turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  sh(  p  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.   1   busheUng 9.25  to  9.75 

No.   2  busheUng 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings . .  8.50  to  9.00 

Boiler   punchlngs 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Railroad   malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

-Aerlcultural    malleable 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipes   and   flues 8.75  to  9.25 


Jacob  J.  Cohen  has  opened  an  office  at  1726  Republic 
Building,  Chicago,  as  a  broker  in  scrap  iron,  steel  and 
metals. 

<  '  * 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  17,  1911. 

A  more  pronounced  buying  movement  in  pig  iron  has  de- 
veloped, but  mostly  in  special  grades.  As  a  result  of  recent 
sales,  one  Eastern  furnace  will  probably  soon  blow  in  on 
basic  iron.  While  specifications  are  somewhat  heavier  for 
steel  plates,  new  business  continues  of  an  irregular  nature. 
An  Eastern  builder  has  a  contract  for  600  steel  cars,  part 
of  an  order  for  1000  placed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  placed  its  contract  for  15,000 
tons  of  rails,  half  going  to  an  Eastern  and  half  to  a  West- 
ern mill,  while  the  Southern  Railway  has  an  inquiry  out  for 
27,000  tons.  A  trifle  better  movement  in  steel  scrap  is  re- 
ported. Iron  bars  are  dull,  while  heavier  specifications  are 
noted  for  steel  bars. 

Iron  Ore. — No  fresh  demand  has  developed.  Arrivals  of 
foreign  ore  at  this  port  during  the  week  aggregated  9650 
tons,  valued  at  $26,538. 

Pig  Iron. — More  activity  has  developed  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  weeks,  and  while  transactions  have  been 
largely  confined  to  specialties  and  steel-making  irons,  several 
very  fair  inquiries  for  standard  brands  of  foundry  iron  have 
come  out.  Several  sales  of  basic  iron,  effected  quietly,  have 
just  come  to  light,  both  buyers  and  sellers  being  disinclined 
to  make  public  the  facts  regarding  these  transactions.     Sev- 
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eral  5(X>0-ton  lots  of  basic  iron  for  deliveries  ranging  from 
one  to  four  months  have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
$14.25  to  $14.40,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  One  round  lot 
was  also  sold  to  an  Eastern  mill  on  a  readjustment  basis 
against  unfilled  orders  still  due  at  a  higher  price.  One  sale 
of  1000  tons  of  off  basic  is  also  reported.  A  transaction  in- 
volving 3000  tons  of  Bessemer  iron,  sold  at  a  low  price,  in 
competition  with  other  grades,  is  also  noted.  Negotiations 
are  practicall.v  closed  for  a  lot  of  3000  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron,  for  a  consumer  in  this  city.  Several  moderate 
lots  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  sold  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $21..50  to  .$22,  depending  on  the  grade,  although 
carload  lots  have  been  moved  at  prices  ranging  up  to  $22.50. 
delivered  here.  In  foundry  grades  the  cast  iron  pipe  makers 
have  been  the  most  active  buyers,  one  Delaware  River  in- 
terest taking  5000  tons  of  Southern  iron  for  delivery  over 
the  next  four  mouths,  at  a  basis  of  $10,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  4  foundry ;  the  same  purchaser  took  5000  tons  of  North- 
ern iron  at  prices  ranging  from  .$14.2.5  to  $14. .50,  delivered, 
according  to  analysis,  while  another  maker  is  negotiating 
for  a  block  of  5000  tons.  Malleable  iron  makers  are  in  the 
market  for  several  fair  sized  blocks  of  iron,  and  a  sale  of 
one  lot  of  1000  tons  of  coke  malleable  has  been  made  at  a 
price  lower  than  recently  quoted.  A  sale  of  .500  tons  of  char- 
coal iron  to  a  malleable  foundry  is  also  reported.  A  more 
active  demand  is  noted  for  higher  grades  of  foundr.v  iron, 
particularly  from  some  of  the  larger  buyers,  one  interest 
being  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  of  No.  2  plain  and  No.  3, 
while  several  inquiries  are  out  for  1000  ton  lots  of  various 
foundry  grades.  While  no  sales  of  forge  iron  of  importance 
have  transpired,  inquiries  are  in  hand  for  several  lots,  in 
quantities  up  to  500  tons :  in  the  absence  of  sales,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  quoted  nominally  at  $14.25  to  $14.50.  delivered 
in  this  vicinity.  Much  of  the  recent  business  has  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  prices,  particularly  for  basic  iron,  but  quo- 
tations for  standard  brands  of  foundry  iron  are  unchanged. 
The  following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  standard  brands 
delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity,  shipment  during 
the  first  quarter  or  half  of  the  year : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Xo.  2  X  foundry. S1.t..tO  to  $1.5.75 

Eastem    Pennsvlvanla.   Xo.  2  plain....  15.00  to  15.25 

Virainin.  Xo.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.   Xo.   2   plain 15..'<0  to  16.00 

Gray   forge 14.2.'i  to  14.50 

Bas'io     H.2r,  to  14.50 

.Standard    low    phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — Small  lot  buying  continues,  al- 
though the  demnnd  is  by  no  means  active.  While  some  sell- 
ers are  firm  at  $38.25  to  $3.S..50,  Baltimore,  for  .'<0  per  cent., 
small  sales  for  prompt  delivery  are  reported  at  $38. 

Billets. — Consumers  show  more  interest  in  the  market, 
but  continue  to  place  orders  in  small  lots  for  early  delivery. 
Efforts  to  get  price  concessions  are  still  being  made ;  but,  it 
is  stated,  without  success,  and  makers  look  for  a  better  vol- 
ume of  business  in  the  near  future.  Quotations  are  being 
maintained  at  .$25.40.  delivered  in  this  territory,  for  rolling 
billets,  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging  billets. 

Plates. — Specifications  have  been  coming  out  more 
freely  and  frequently  for  larger  quantities,  particularly  from 
the  railroads.  New  business,  however,  continues  of  an  irreg- 
ular nature,  consumers  buying  merely  for  their  immediate 
requirements.  Prices  are  unchanged,  1..55c.,  minimum,  being 
quoted   for  ordinary  plates  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — The  most  important  contract 
which  will  be  closed  in  the  near  future  is  that  for  the  su- 
perstructure of  the  new  Vine  street  pier  in  this  city,  requir- 
ing about  3000  tons.  Several  other  fair  sized  propositions 
are  pending,  but  the  bulk  of  the  immediate  orders  are  for 
small  quantities.  Specifications,  however,  are  reported  as 
coming  out  more  freely.  Prices  for  plain  shapes  are  being 
firmly  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum,  delivered  here. 

Sheets. — A  better  run  of  orders  is  coming  to  the  mills, 
although  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  fully  engaged.  Consum- 
ers usually  place  orders  for  small  lots  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, rather  than  contract  for  forward  requirements. 
Manufacturers  expect  a  more  active  demand  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Quotations  are  unchanged.  Eastern  mills  naming  the 
following  range  of  prices  for  early  deliveries :  Nos.  18  to  20, 
2.50c. :  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27, 
2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — While  the  demand  is  not  active,  specifications, 
particularl.v  for  steel  bars  from  agricultural  implement  mak- 
ers, have  been  in  larger  volume.  Fresh  orders  have  been 
confined  to  small  lots,  which  are  being  taken  at  unchanged 
prices.  Refined  iron  bars  are  quoted  at  1.32i4c.  to  1.42i.tO.. 
delivered  in  this  vicinity,  according  to  tonnage  and  grade : 
steel  bars  are  firmly  held  by  leading  producers  at  1..5.5c.,  de- 
livered. 

Coke. — Negotiations  for  fair  sized  lots  of  furnace  coke 
and  moderate  quantities  of  foundry  coke  are  under  way.  but 
few  sales  of  importance  are  reported.  In  instances  prices 
are  a   trifle  firmer,   furnace  coke  being  quoted  at  $1.50  to 


$l.lj5  per  net  ton  at  oven,  with  foundry  coke  at  $2  to  $2.25 
at  oven,  dependent  on  quality,  tonnage  and  range  of  deliv- 
ery. The  following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  deliveries 
in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district : 

Connellsvillo  furnace  coke $3.75  to  $.3.90 

Kdundiy    ■nke 4.2.5  to    4.50 

Mountain   i'ui-nace  colie 3..3.'»  to    3.o0 

Founilry    i-.ike 3.83  to    4.10 

Old  Material.— The  market  still  drags.  Slightly  heavier 
sales  are  reported  in  some  lines,  but  the  demand  lacks  snap. 
Several  thousand  tons  of  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  have 
been  taken  at  about  $13.  delivered,  although  small  lots  can 
still  be  picked  up  at  $12..50  to  $12.75.  Low  phosphorus 
scrap  has  been  sold  at  $17.50.  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 
Railroad  wrought  has  been  sold  at  $15..50.  delivered,  al- 
though better  than  that  figure  was  paid  for  recent  railroad 
offerings.  More  active  buying  of  turnings  and  borings  has 
stiffened  prices  for  those  grades  and  quotctions  are  a  trifle 
higher.  A  waiting  market  prevails  in  nearly  all  grades  and 
quotations  are  to  a  large  extent  nominal.  The  following 
range,  however,  about  represents  sellers'  ideas  of  the  mar- 
ket for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia 
ranging  from  45c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton  : 

Xo.  1   steel  scrap  and  crops $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old   steel   rails.    reroUing 15.50  to  16.00 

Low    phosphorus 17.50  to  18.00 

Old  steel  axles 19.50  to  20.00* 

Old    iron    axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50* 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Wrought  ir.jn  pipe 12.25  to  12.75 

Xo.    r  forge  tiie 11.00  to  11.50 

Xo.  2  liaht  Iron 7.00  to  7..50 

Wrought    turnings 8.25  to  8.7.5 

Cast   borings 8.25  to  8.75 

.Machinery    cast 14.00  to  14..50 

Railroad  "maneable 13.00  to  13.50 

Orate    bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate 10.00  to  10.50 

'  Xominal. 


The  blast  furnace  of  the  Delawaie  River  Steel  Company. 
Chester.  Pa.,  it  is  reported,  will  blow  in  at  an  early  date  on 
basic  iron. 

The  name  of  the  corporation,  Sloan.  Howell  &  Co.,  1520 
Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia,  iron,  steel  and 
supply  merchants,  which  had  recently  been  changed  to  Sloan 
&  Co.,  has  been  further  changed  to  Burrows.  Sloan  &  Co., 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  existence  in  the  same  city 
another  firm  under  the  style  of  Sloan  &  Co.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  corporation  oSicers  or 
oflieials. 

L.  H.  Hoskins.  who  for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  Crocker  Brothers,  pig  iron  and  coke  merchants, 
and  during  the  past  five  years  as  salesman  with  their  Phila- 
delphia office,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  same 
firm  in  the  Cincinnati  territory,  with  headquarters  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  C.  R.  Dimmer,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  office  for  some  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Hoskins 
in  that  territory. 


Cincinnati 

Ci.xciNX.iTi.  Ohio.  January  IS,  1911. —  (Bij  Telegranh.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  appears  somewhat  steadier.  A 
fairly  well  scattered  inquiry  is  being  received,  but  mostly 
for  small  tonnages  and  short  time  delivery,  although  there 
are  several  orders  pending  for  larger  lots.  The  St.  Louis 
territory  has  furnished  some  business  for  local  agencies, 
which  came  principally  from  agricultural  implement  and 
stove  manufacturers,  and  there  are  yet  some  inquiries  being 
worked  on  from  that  district.  A  central  Ohio  melter  is  in 
the  market  for  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  running  2  per 
cent,  and  over  in  silicon.  A  nearby  company  is  asking  for 
.500  tons  of  either  Northern  or  Southern  foundry.  Several 
small  inquiries  from  Indiana  are  also  receiving  considera- 
tion. Consumers  needing  iron  are  generally  proceeding 
slowly  and  are  only  ordering  small  amounts  to  fill  immediate 
requirements.  While  there  have  been  rumors  of  a  cut  below 
$11  at  furnace  for  Southern  iron  for  spot  shipment,  strictly 
graded  No.  2  foundry  is  said  not  to  be  obtainable  at  any 
concession  from  this  figure.  Several  local  foundries  have 
slim  stocks  on  hand,  but  most  of  the  jobbing  foundries  have 
lately  been  running  light  and  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption could  go  much  longer  before  making  any  purchases. 
The  pipe  interests  are  understood  to  have  bought  freely  in 
other  markets.  A  number  of  requests  for  prices  on  deliveries 
extending  through  the  third  quarter  have  been  coming  in, 
but  furnace  operators  are  not  in  so  receptive  a  mood  as 
they  were  recently  and  are  generall.v  declining  to  quote  be- 
yond .luly  1.  For  first  half  shipment  we  quote  No.  2  foun- 
dry at  $11.  Birmingham,  and  $14.  Ironton.  and  malleable 
around   $14   to  $14.25.    Ironton.   with   only   small    lots   being 
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moved.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham 
and  $1.20  from  fronton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  fol- 
lows, for  first  quarter; 

SoutliPm  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.73  to  ?15.2o 

Soutbern  coke,  No.  2  foundry 14.2.5  to  14.75 

Soulliem  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.7.T  to  14.25 

Soutlieni  coko,  No.  4  fiiundry 13.50  to  14.Uii 

Southern  coke.  No.  1   soft 14.75  to  15.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 14.25  to  14. i5 

SoutUern  gray  forge 13.00  to  1.J.50 

Ohio  siherv.  S  per  cent,  silicon 18.20  to  IS. 70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70  to  16.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20  to  15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70  to  15.20 

Standard  Southern  ear  wheel 2.5.25  to  25.75 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50  to  20.30 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — More  interest  is  taken  in  furnace  coke  than  in 
foundry  grades,  and  another  inquiry  is  reported  to  be  out 
from  a  Northern  furnace  for  about  7000  tons  per  month  for 
first  half  delivery.  However,  the  furnace  operators  are  e.\- 
tremely  slow  in  closing  contracts.  In  both  the  Pocahontas 
and  Wise  County  fields  there  has  been  a  stiffening  in  prices 
for  spot  shipment,  which  is  due  to  the  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction inaugurated  by  several  operators  and  not  to  any  in- 
creased demand.  Some  brands  of  furnace  coke  that  could 
have  been  bought  at  $1.50.  and  possibly  a  little  lower  :)0 
days  ago,  are  now  not  obtainable  below  $1.65  to  .$1.75  per 
net  ton  at  oven  in  the  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  dis- 
tricts. Foundry  coke  is  available  in  all  three  fields  at  $1.95 
to  $2  for  spot  shipment  and  at  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  net  ton 
at  oven  on  contracts  running  through  the  first  half. 

Finished  Material. — Plans  that  are  being  made  up  for 
rebuilding  the  numerous  structures  that  have  lately  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  Cincinnati  indicate  that  the  present  year 
will  be  a  good  one  tor  disposing  of  a  large  tonnage  of  beams, 
channels  and  reinforcing  concrete  bars.  No  change  in  prices 
has  been  made,  and  1.40e.  for  steel  bars  and  structural  ma- 
terial still  governs,  with  warehouse  prices  around  1.75c.  to 
1.90c. 

Old  Material — Business  seems  to  have  revived  some- 
what, and  some  round  lots  of  scrap  have  lately  been  taken 
by  the  rolling  mill  interests.  There  is  also  a  better  inquiry 
from  the  foundry  trade.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
Company  has  a  list  out  offering  about  5000  tons  of  scrap. 
Offerings  are  expected  from  some  of  the  other  roads  operat- 
ing in  the  South.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers'  yards, 
southern  Ohio  and   Cincinnati,   are   as   follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Kumt  scrap,  net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.30 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaving  rails.  30  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  22.50  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton.  . .  11.50  to  12.00 


Birmingham 

BiBMlNGHAM,  ALA.,  January  16,  1911. 
Pig  Iron.— A  lot  of  500  tons  of  No.  2  soft  for  first  half 
delivery  was  sold  the  past  week  at  §11,  Birmingham,  and 
two  lots  of  100  tons  each  of  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment 
during  the  next  four  months  brought  the  same  price.  The 
sale  of  a  small  lot  of  high  silicon  iron  is  reported  at  about 
$12,  and  forge  and  mottled  grades  in  carload  lots  brought 
a  No.  4  foundry  price.  An  aggregate  of  1250  tons  of  char- 
coal iron  was  sold  at  $22.50,  at  furnace.  The  reported  sale 
of  a  round  tonnage  of  low  grade  foundry  iron  to  a  leading 
pipe  manufacturer  cannot  be  confirmed  in  this  market,  and 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  such  grades  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  tonnage  was  placed  elsewhere.  Negotiations  for 
1000  tons  of  Nos.  2  and  3  foundry  for  shipment  during  the 
first  half  have  not  been  closed,  but  500  tons  of  analysis  iron 
for  comparativel.v  early  shipment  will  no  doubt  be  placed 
to-day.  The  inquiry  from  all  quarters  of  the  trade  has  im- 
proved materially  and  in  practically  all  cases  requirements 
are  being  submitted  in  definite  form.  One  of  the  most  at- 
tractive tonnages  recently  offered  was  to  cover  the  require- 
ment of  a  leading  Southern  melter  for  the  whole  of  this 
.vear.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  selling  interest  would  name 
a  price  for  shipments  further  advanced  than  the  first  half, 
and  even  for  second  quarter  deliveries  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  advance  of  50c.  per  ton  over  the  $11  schedule  will 
become  effective.  The  disposition  to  speculate  at  present 
prices  has  become  general  with  the  merchant  interests,  but 
the  tonnage  recently  added  to  such  holdings  is  very  small. 
It  is  noted  that  none  of  the  cash  offers  at  a  price  below  an  $11 
basis  for  spot  shipments  has  been  accepted,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  warrants  is  decidedly  stronger.  One  of  the  smaller 
producers  has  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market  for 
any  delivery,  and  another  concern  now  offers  only  such  ton- 
nage as  is  on   furnace  yards  and  not  applicable  to  orders. 


A  leading  producer  will  not  accept  additional  contracts  for 
first  quarter  shipment,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  order 
book  when  compared  with  the  present  rate  of  production, 
and  is  making  no  preparations  for  an  increase  in  the  active 
producing  capacity.  The  capacity  for  the  production  of 
basic  will   be   increased   early  in  February. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — In  addition  to  the  tonnage  recently 
mentioned  as  required  for  Western  points,  the  city  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  is  soon  to  place  a  contract  for  2000  tons  of 
water  pipe.  Production  has  been  reduced  by  the  closing 
down  of  two  local  plants  for  repairs.  It  is  understood  tliat 
they  will  be  out  of  commission  for  some  two  months  and 
that  by  reason  of  the  suspension  the  surplus  stock  is  really 
very  small.  An  advance  in  quotations  has  recently  been 
made  and  the  revised  quotations  have  become  established 
for  small  orders.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b. 
cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $20  to  $20.50 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $19.50  to 
$20;  over  12-in.,  average  $18,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — There  is  more  demand,  but  the  matter 
of  prices  is  still  undetermined.  Dealers  are  disposed  to  treat 
all  inquiries  individually  and  the  buying  interests  are  fol- 
lowing a  very  conservative  course.  The  consumption  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  for  a  month  past,  but  the  stock  in  con- 
sumers' hands  has  not  been  reduced  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton.   f.o.b.   cars  here : 

Old   iron  axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old    iron    rails 12.00  to  12.50 

Old    steel    a-xles 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    1    country 7.30  to  8.00 

No.   2  country 7.00  to  7.50 

No.   1   Machinery 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    steel 10.00  to  10.50 

Tram   car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 


The  plant  of  the  Dimmick  Pipe  Company  at  North  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  has  been  closed  down  for  repairs. 

The  soil  pipe  piant  of  the  Beggs  Pipe  «&  Foundry  Com- 
pany at  North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  again  in  operation  after 
a  suspension  of  some  weeks. 

The  plant  of  the  Smith  Mfg.  Company  at  Bessemer,  Ala., 
has  been  leased  by  the  Bessemer  Castings  Company  and  will 
be  operated  in  the  production  of  stoves. 
«  ■  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  January  17,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — Some  inquiry  for  small  lots  came  out  during 
the  week  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will  result  in  the  plac- 
ing of  contracts  within  a  few  days.  Sellers  will  arrange 
with  buyers  to  pay  the  price  that  may  be  established  later. 
It  will  probably  be  several  weeks  before  any  definite  action 
is  taken  on  prices.  Ore  shipments  from  docks  are  light  but 
about  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows :  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 :  Mesaba  Bessemer, 
$4.75 ;  Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  !?4,'20 :  Mesaba  non-Bes- 
semer, $4. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  for  foundry  iron  show  considerable 
improvement,  and  the  general  feeling  is  somewhat  brighter. 
While  sales  during  the  week  were  limited  to  small  lots,  sell- 
ers are  now  looking  for  a  better  volume  of  orders.  New 
inquiries  have  come  largely  from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the 
largest  being  for  5000  tons.  A  Cleveland  foundry  wants 
about  1000  tons  of  Southern  for  the  first  half  and  a  north- 
ern Ohio  consumer  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons  of  gray 
forge.  In  order  to  clean  up  a  portion  of  its  yards,  a  local 
furnace  interest  has  sold  some  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  at 
a  concession  from  ruling  prices  for  spot  shipment,  but  these 
quotations  have  now  been  withdrawn.  Prices  for  local  de- 
livery are  firm  at  $14.  at  furnace,  for  No.  2  for  the  first  half. 
For  outside  shipment,  however,  quotations  as  low  as  $13.50 
are  being  made  by  local  furnaces  for  Xo.  2  for  the  same 
delivery.  Southern  iron  is  not  firm  at  $11,  Birmingham, 
for  No.  2,  some  selling  agencies  quoting  $10.75  for  the  first 
half.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half  we  quote,  de- 
livered, Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Northern  foundry,  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray    forse 14.00 

Snuthei-n   foundry.  No.   2 $13.10  to  15. .35 

.lackson  Co.  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke.' — The  demand  for  foundry  grades  shows  improve- 
ment. Some  contract  business  that  has  been  pending  for 
several  weeks  has  been  placed  and  a  few  foundries  that  have 
been  holding  off  have  come  into  the  market  with  inquiries 
for  first  half  delivery.  Prices  remain  stationary.  We  quote 
standard   Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.45   to   $1..50  per 
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net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot  sbipment,  and  $1.75  to  $1.85  for 
the  first  half.  Connellsville  72-liour  foundry  coke  is  held 
at  $2  to  $2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the 
first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  decided  improvement  is 
observed,  orders  being  more  numerous  and  for  larger  ton- 
nages. The  greater  part  of  these  orders  have  been  new 
business.  It  is  too  early  to  delc-rmine,  however,  whether  the 
revival  will  be  permanent  or  only  a  spurt  due  to  holding  off 
from  placing  orr',°rs  during  inventory  time,  and  until  it  was 
known  whether  prices  would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  conference  in  New  York.  The  better  demand  is  most- 
ly in  steel  bars  and  structural  material.  Some  good  orders 
for  light  rails  were  also  placed,  coming  from  coal  mining 
companies.  The  structural  situation  has  improved  some- 
what, several  inquiries  now  being  figured  on  for  building 
work  requiring  about  1000  tons.  None  of  the  prospective 
work  requiring  large  tonnages  has  reached  the  point  of 
asking  for  bids.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural 
are  firm,  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  While  sheet  prices  ap- 
pear to  be  maintained  by  most  of  the  mills,  an  inquiry 
from  an  Ohio  stove  manufacturer  for  a  300-ton  lot  is  said 
to  have  brought  out  concessions  from  ruling  quotations. 
The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  only  moderate.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  at  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  dull.  Con- 
sumers are  taking  some  material  on  contracts,  but  very  few 
sales  are  being  made.  Dealers  generally  are  holding  their 
scrap  for  better  prices,  but  the  light  demand  has  caused  fur- 
ther weakness  and  several  quotations  have  been  reduced  from 
25c.  to  50c.  a  ton.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  received 
bids  January  17  on  a  small  list.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old  steel    rails $13.7.5  to  $14.25 

Old  iron  rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  car  wheels    12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22. .50  to  2.3.50 

.Agricultural    malleable' 11.75  to  12.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.75  to  13.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland  : 

Iron  car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   borings 6.00  to  6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .  6.50  to  7.00 

Steel  a^le  turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

No.   1  busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1   cast 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove    plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Bundled   tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 


Harry  O.  Price,  formerly  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  of- 
fice of  C.  H.  Lewis  &  Co.,  has  opened  an  ofiice  under  the 
name  of  Price  &  Co.,  at  711  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  for 
the  sale  of  pig  iron  and  coke.  Mr.  Price  has  been  appointed 
selling  agent  of  the  Globe  Iron  Company,  Jackson,  Ohio,  for 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  territories. 

■>  »  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  17,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  week  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  in- 
quiry and  the  development  into  orders  of  a  good  proportion 
of  the  previous  week's  inquiries,  the  sales  reaching  a  total 
of  nearly  10,000  tons.  Some  of  this  business  was  brought 
about  by  price  concessions.  The  aggregate  of  new  inquiry 
totaled  about  25,000  tons,  made  up  principally  of  foundry 
grades,  desired  by  pipe  works,  agricultural  implement  mak- 
ers and  electrical  interests,  including  one  inquiry  for  several 
thousand  tons  from  a  New  England  concern  for  foundry 
irons.  Very  little  is  being  done  in  malleable.  In  basic,  the 
only  business  reported  is  for  small  lots.  A  good  deal  more 
charcoal  iron  is  being  bought  than  for  some  time,  quotations 
on  which  now  range  from  $]7.'25  to  $17.75,  f.o.b.  Buffalo, 
which  are  a  little  under  recent  prices.  Most  items  of  the 
price  schedule  have  been  scaled  down  somewhat  from  the 
figures  which  the  furnacemen  have  been  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain, with  less  price  variation  between  the  regular  grades, 
there  being  practically  not  more  than  50c.  per  ton  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  grade  in  foundry  irons, 
and  only  25e.  per  ton  between  No.  2  X  and  gray  forge,  quota- 
tions being  based  not  so  much  upon  the  regular  grades  as 
upon  the  special  requirements  of  the  buyer  for  his  particu- 
lar use.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  prompt  and 
first  half  deliveries : 

No.  1   X  foundry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.  2  X  foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  plain 14.00  to  14.25 

No.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14.00 

Gray    forge 13.75  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.25  to  14.75 

Basic    14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal 17.25  to  17.75 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  agency  of  the  principal 
intercut  report.s  a  perceptible  increase  in  inquiry  since  the 
meeting  of  steel  manufacturers  and  a  better  volume  and 
more  varied  line  of  orders,  including,  in  addition  to  mis- 
cellaneous bar  products,  2800  tons  of  steel  rails,  large  orders 
for  special  track  material  for  traction  lines  (intersection 
cross  overs  and  other  built-up  work),  girder  rail  sections, 
&c.,  also  for  Canada  a  large  tonnage  of  billets,  with  nego- 
tiations pending  for  a  much  larger  quantity,  and  a  large 
tonnage  of  axles  and  steel  wheel  equipment  for  two  traction 
lines  and  one  steam  road.  An  active  movement  in  tin  plate 
is  a  feature  of  the  Canadian  market,  inquiries  for  several 
thousand  tons  being  out  for  delivery  over  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  orders  for  some  of  this  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
placed  during  the  coming  week.  There  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  contracts  for  much  of  this  tonnage  will  come 
to  United  States  makers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Welsh  mak- 
ers are  busily  engaged  on  contracts  for  European  markets 
and  have  recently  advanced  their  prices.  In  structural  lines 
a  fair  amount  of  business  is  being  done.  Walter  Bradley  & 
Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  have  been  awarded  contract  No.  SO  on 
the  Oswego  branch  of  the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  which  includes 
about  250  tons  of  structural  steel — principally  for  lock 
gates — and  the  Crowell-Sherman-Stalter  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  taken  contract  .No.  48,  covering  work  near 
Lyons,  which  includes  200  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  work  and 
500  tons  for  lock  gates  and  about  50  tons  of  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars.  The  Phcenix  Iron  Company  has  been  given 
contract  for  a  small  tonnage  of  steel  for  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company's  factory  Building,  No.  31,  at  Rochester.  Bids  for 
the  600  tons  for  the  larger  building,  the  Eastman  Company, 
is  to  erect  are  held  over  until  next  week,  as  the  substitution 
of  reinforced  concrete  is  under  consideration,  as  well  as  for 
an  additional  small  building.  Bids  are  being  received  for 
steel  for  an  additional  mill  for  the  Rome  Wire  Works, 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  large  steel  frame  factory  for  the 
Loritz-Tensch  Company,  Utica,  N.  T. 

Old  Material. — A'ei-y  little  new  inquiry  is  noted  except 
in  machinery  cast  scrap  which  shows  some  improvement  in 
demand  and  on  which  the  price  is  slightly  higher.  Mills 
continue  to  take  in  shipments  more  freely  on  current  con- 
tracts. Since  the  embargo  has  been  lifted  at  Pittsburgh  on 
borings  and  turnings,  shipments  are  moving  somewhat  more 
freely  in  this  commodity.  For  most  of  the  list  prices  remain 
practically  unchanged.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.25 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.25  to  17.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.00  to  14.50 

Old  steel  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Old   iron   axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  ear  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad   malleable 13.00  to  13.25 

Boiler  plate 10.00  to  10.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipe    9.75  to  10.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.00  to  7.25 

Clean    east    borings 6.25  to  6.50 

4  I  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Lodis,  Mo.,  January  16.  1911. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  general  business 
in  this  section  toward  a  better  basis  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  bank  clearings  in  this  city,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph 
were  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1910.  The 
outlook  in  the  pig  iron  market  is  for  a  better  demand  in  the 
near  future,  though  there  is  no  improvement  in  prices. 
Railroad  purcha.ses  of  finished  metals  are  increasing.  Build- 
ing operations  for  the  spring  season  are  developing  rapidly. 
The  Southwest  reports  of  new  enterprises  in  manufacturing 
show  a  good  increase  since  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Pig  Iron. — While  the  leading  sellers  report  an  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  pig  iron  market,  as  evidenced  by  numer- 
ous inquiries,  the  result  in  sales  is  disappointing.  There  is 
some  difference  in  opinion  respecting  the  requirements  of 
consumers  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  for  the  near  future,  but 
it  would  seem  that  large  local  consumers  are  pretty  fully 
stocked.  In  St.  Louis  territory,  however,  there  is  consid- 
erable business  expected  to  develop  from  these  inquiries. 
The  merchant  sellers  are  putting  out  their  traveling  sales- 
men and  the  volume  of  trade  is  expected  to  gradually  in- 
crease from  now  forward.  One  of  the  leading  brokers  re- 
ports inquiries  for  Southern  foundry  iron  aggregating  2500- 
tons,  with  sales  of  500  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment 
over  the  first  half.  An  Illinois  car  wheel  company  pur- 
chased 300  tons  of  Northern  charcoal  iron  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  500  tons  of  coke  iron.  The  representative  of  a  lead- 
ing Birmingham  interest  reports  the  sale  of  500  tons  of 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  first  half. 
AVhile  $11.  Birmingham,  is  regarded  as  the  market  for 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  first  half 
and  $11.25  to  $11.50  for  the  second  quarter  only,  offers  of 
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less  than  the  first  named  price  are  reported  to  have  been 
taken  by  some  furnaces,  but  this  shading  is  claimed  to  be 
growing  less  frequent.  Shipments  on  contracts  are  being 
freely  made. 

Coke. — Though  inquiries  for  coke  are  more  frequent 
than  for  some  weeks,  business  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  char- 
acter. Specifications  on  contracts  are  coming  in  satisfac- 
torily. The  market  is  ruling  steady  to  firmer.  Best  selected 
72-hour  Connellsville  foundry  is  held  at  $2.25  to  ?2.35,  per 
net  ton;  standard  grades,  $2.10  to  $2.25,  f.o.b.  oven. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  leading  interest  reports 
the  demand  for  standard  rails  quiet,  but  a  fair  inquiry  for 
light  rails.  Structural  material  is  dull.  For  bars  there  is 
a  good  inquiry  from  wagon  manufacturers  and  agricultural 
implement  makers.  With  jobbers  the  stock  taking  period 
had  held  up  the  demand.  The  call  for  track  material  is 
Ught. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  report  more  business  in  sight 
from  consumers,  though  for  the  time  being  the  demand  is 
limited.  The  only  railroad  list  for  the  past  week  was  that 
of  the  Cotton  Belt,  about  250  tons.  The  market  is  fairly 
steady.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St. 
Louis : 

Old    Iron    rails $12.00  to  $12.50 

Old   steel   rails,    rerolling 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  Iban  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 24.00  to  24.50 

Old    car   wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  flsh  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car  asles IS.OO  to  18.50 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway    springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed    borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.   1   busheMng 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

No.   1   cast  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad   malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Agricultural    malleable 8.00  to  8.50 

Pipes   and    flue.s 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 7.00  to  7.50 


Harry  Benjamin  has  taken  offices  727-728  Central  Na- 
tional Bank  Building  and  will  engage  in  the  business  of 
handling  scrap  iron,  steel  and  relaying  rails,  together  with 
railroad  equipment,  under  the  style  of  the  Harry  Benjamin 
Equipment  Company.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  connected  with 
the  Block-Pollak  Iron  Company,  which  has  recently  given 
up  its  otBce  in  St.  Louis,  for  upward  of  30  years.  H.  J. 
Keiner.  who  was  also  connected  with  the  Block-Pollak  Iron 
Company,  will  be  associated  with  the  new  company  on 
February   3. 

The  officials  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  are  entertaining 
a  proposition  for  building  new  terminal  facilities  at  Quincy, 
111.,  which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  $.500,000. 

P.  B.  Hanson,  manager  of  the  Johns-Manville  Company 
of  Texas,  has  announced  that  the  company  will  erect  a  fire- 
proof building,  of  probably  six  stories  or  more,  in  the  near 
future  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  William  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  is 
completing  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  20-story 
building  to  cover  the  whole  block  bounded  by  Olive,  Locust, 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  11,  1911. 

It  is  still  too  early  in  the  year  for  any  general  activity, 
though  mill  representatives  are  figuring  on  numerous  in- 
quiries and  a  substantial  volume  of  business  is  expected 
before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  Distributive  trade  has 
improved  materially  in  several  lines  of  finished  materials. 
Underlying  conditions  have  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
timely  general  rain,  though  Ihe  crop  outlook  is  not  yet 
assured.  'The  building  situation  is  encouraging,  and  some 
expansion  is  noted  in  several  manufacturing  industries. 

Bars. — For  soft  steel  bars  there  is  some  inquiry  of  a 
fairly  important  nature.  Few  of  the  local  merchants  are 
carrying  heavy  supplies  and  considerable  buying  for  stock 
is  expected  within  the  next  month.  Some  jobbers  are  buy- 
ing in  small  lots  to  cover  immediate  requirements,  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  being  larger  than  for  some  time,  as  assort- 
ments were  fairly  complete  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned,  there  is  less  disposition  to  order  for- 
eigTi  material  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  Numerous  in- 
quiries, both  large  and  small,  are  coming  out  for  reinforcing 


bars,  and  while  foreign  material  is  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose,  representatives  of  American  mills  expect  to  book 
a  very  fair  tonnage.  A  large  amount  of  concrete  construc- 
tion is  planned  and  the  movement  of  cement  is  much  heavier 
than  usual  at  this  season.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  taken 
bids  on  about  45,000  round  steel  bars.  Bars  from  store, 
San  Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2.10c.  for  iron  and  2.30c.  for 
steel. 

Structural  Material. — The  official  record  of  building 
values  in  San  Francisco  for  December,  though  somewhat 
below  that  of  a  year  ago,  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  $.500,000 
over  the  preceding  month,  and  local  fabricators  anticipate  a 
gradual  improvement  for  the  next  nine  months.  The  Decem- 
ber record  of  $4,715,420  at  Portland,  Ore.,  was  due  to  the 
new  building  code  which  went  into  effect  January  1  and  is 
not  a  true  index  to  conditions  there,  though  the  outlook  for 
the  year  is  very  favorable.  Records  in  other  coast  cities 
show  a  seasonable  decrease,  but  many  importont  plans  are 
coming  up  for  figuring,  especially  at  Los  .\ugeles.  The 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  a  contract  for  about 
800  tons  for  the  Bon  Marche  department  store  at  that  city. 
The  only  local  contract  of  any  consequence  is  the  Terminal 
Hotel  building,  about  400  tons,  to  be  fabricated  by  Dyer 
Bros.  The  Mortenson  Construction  Company  of  this  city 
has  a  small  order  for  a  bridge  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  steel  has  been  ordered  for  the 
Sacramento  Court  House.  Figures  are  about  to  be  taken 
on  a  new  drawbridge  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  Buildings  on  which 
figures  will  be  taken  shortly  include  the  Van  Nuys  Building 
at  Los  Angeles  and  another  addition  to  the  Court  House 
at  Portland,  Ore.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  Pier  32, 
San  Francisco,  which  will  require  considerable  fabricated 
material,  in  addition  to  reinforcing  bars.  &c.  It  is  possible 
that  the  new  St.  Luke's  Hospital  building  may  be  started 
within  the  year.  The  California  Agricultural  Society  is 
planning  a  large  steel  grandstand  and  building  at  Sacra- 
mento. At  Portland,  Ore.,  plans  have  been  filed  for  a  10- 
story  building  for  T.  B.  Wilcox,  and  figures  are  being  taken 
on  the  Lincoln  High  School.  The  Masons  at  Salem  Ore., 
are  planning  a  $100,000  lodge  building.  Several  prospective 
local  jobs  are  in  about  the  same  position  as  previously  re- 
ported. Beams  and  channels.  3  to  15  in.,  from  store,  San 
Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2.60c. 

Rails. — Few  orders  of  consequence  have  been  placed 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  though  there  have  been  a  number 
of  more  or  less  tentative  inquiries  in  the  market  for  some 
time.  A  fair  amount  of  small  business  has  been  booked  and 
the  outlook  for  the  next  three  or  four  months  is  favorable, 
as  many  logging  concerns  are  coming  into  the  market  for 
their  year's  requirements.  There  have  been  several  reports 
of  projected  extensions  of  new  lines  from  the  Middle  West 
into  California,  and  the  Western  Pacific  interests  are  said 
to  be  figuring  on  a  line  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  demand  for  light  rails  is  limited  at  the  moment,  but 
there  is  some  inquiry  from  mining  interests  and  an  active 
movement  is  expected  during  the  spring.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  is  in  the  market  for  about  10,000  tons  of  supplies, 
including  plates,  rods,  poles  and  wire,  for  the  Geary  street 
line. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — A  substantial  tonnage  of  tank 
plates  has  been  ordered  recentiy  for  new  gas  holders,  &c., 
the  demand  in  southern  California  being  especially  active. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  inquiries  for  this  class  of  work 
and  considerable  business  in  the  oil  fields  is  in  prospect. 
Riveted  pipe  is  also  in  general  demand  all  over  the  coast. 
The  distributive  movement  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  is 
about  normal  for  this  season.  Merchants  are  carrying  light 
supplies,  but  are  buying  oniy  for  immediate  requirements, 
expecting  to  get  lower  prices  on  large  orders.  The  Pacific- 
American  Fisheries  is  planning  to  erect  a  large  oil  tank  at 
Bellingham,  Wash.  It  is  reported  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  will  erect  a  large  refining  plant,  similar  to  that  at 
Richmond,  Cal.,  in  southern  California.  The  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  will  erect  a  35.000-bbl.  oii  tank  at 
Oxnard,  Cal. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  small  jobbing  movement  remains 
rather  quiet  and  only  a  moderate  demand  is  expected  during 
the  first  quarter.  Dealers  are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth, 
with  little  stock  in  reserve,  and  show  no  inclination  to  alter 
their  policy.  A  fair  tonnage  has  been  booked  in  the  oil 
fields  and  the  inquiry  from  that  quarter  is  increasing,  though 
the  rain  is  likely  to  delay  deliveries.  There  is  a  prospect 
of  some  large  orders  from  gas  interests  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  taken  bids  on  18,500  small 
fittings  and  6.500  nipples.  There  is  an  active  demand  for 
valves  and  hydrants. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — ^^^lile  figures  are  being  taken  on  a 
number  of  large  inquiries,  the  January  business  so  far  has 
been  confined  to  small  lots.  The  Long  Beach  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  has  ordered  700  tons  of  large  pipe  and  will 
be  in  the  market  for  more.  An  order  is  also  expected  from 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  1000  tons.     The  Pacific  Gas  & 
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Electric  Company  is  planning  iarge  extensions  at  several 
points  and  is  likely  to  be  a  large  buyer  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  now  taking  figures  on  about  8  miles  of  pipe.  The  town 
of  VuUejo,  Cal..  will  take  bids  January  23  for  a  lot  of  water 
pipe,  and  the  town  of  Urawley,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for 
a  considerable  tonnage.  The  Bay  Cities  Water  Company 
is  preparing  to  start  work  on  its  system  in  Alameda  and  is 
negotiating  for  a  yard  for  the  storage  of  pipe.  The  San 
Francisco  Bridge  Company  is  taking  figures  on  a  lot  of 
cast  iron  pipe,  in  addition  to  other  supplies,  for  the  dry 
dock  at  Pearl   Harbor,  T.   H. 

Pig  Iron. — While  some  large  inquiries  for  castings  are 
coming  up,  the  work  of  local  foundries  is  mostly  of  a  small 
nature  and  limited  in  quantity.  It  is  ditheult  to  interest 
local  melters  in  foreign  pig  iron  for  future  delivery,  and 
the  spot  market  is  quiet,  though  the  movement  is  a  little 
larger  than  last  month.  Arrivals  of  foreign  iron  have  been 
light  for  some  time,  the  only  recent  cargo  being  700  tons 
from  Rotterdam.  Southern  foundry  iron  is  quoted  at  $21.50 
to  $22,  with  very  iittle  demand.  English  and  Continental 
foundry  iron  is  held  at  about  $22.  The  San  Francisco 
Bridge  Company  is  in  the  market  for  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
special  castings,  principally  iron,  for  the  Government  dry 
dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
contract   will   be   placed   here. 

Old  Material. — Cast  iron  scrap  finds  a  little  more  de- 
mand, but  the  movement  is  not  heavy,  offerings  of  good  ma- 
terial being  small.  Steel  melting  scrap  is  in  good  demand, 
with  some  new  contracts  for  extended  delivery.  Other  lines 
remain  quiet.  Prices  are  quoted  as  follows :  Cast  iron 
scrap,  per  net  ton,  $18 :  steel  melting  scrap,  $12..50,  per 
gross  ton ;  wrought  scrap,  $13.50,  per  net  ton ;  rerolling 
rails,  $15,  per  net  ton. 

4  I  » 

New  York 

New  Tobk,  January  18,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  has  increased  since  the  opening  week 
of  the  year,  but  where  buying  lias  followed  it  has  been  at 
new  concessions  in  price.  The  largest  transaction  reported 
is  for  .5000  tons  of  foundry  iron,  taken  by  an  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania interest.  Deliveries  extend  over  three  months,  be- 
ginning with  February.  A  New  Jersey  buyer  closed  for 
1000  tons  of  charcoal  iron  and  some  sales  of  charcoal  grades 
vcere  made  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  delivery.  A  valve 
company  is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  and  a  New  Jersey  in- 
quiry for  several  thousand  tons  has  gone  the  rounds  for 
several  weeks  without  a  purchase.  The  General  Electric 
Company  has  closed  for  a  part  of  the  iron  it  has  been  con- 
sidering for  some  weeks.  Only  one  considerable  sale  of  basic 
iron  has  been  made — about  5000  tons^since  three  lots, 
amounting  to  10,000  tons,  were  closed  two  weeks  ago  at 
about  $14.25,  delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Pipe 
■companies  have  been  ready  to  take  bargain  lots  and  are 
hunting  for  several  thousand  tons.  One  sale  of  .5000  tons 
of  Southern  No.  4  has  been  made  at  $14.20,  delivered  on 
the  Delaware  River.  Virginia  sellers  have  not  been  ag- 
gressive since  the  marketing  of  the  cheap  iron  that  came 
from  that  quarter  in  December.  We  quote  for  tidewater 
<3elivery  as  follows :  Northern  No.  1  foundrv,  $15..50  to 
$15.75;  No.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.25;  No.  2  plain,  $14..50  to 
$14.75;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2, 
$15  to  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — Small  lot  business  is  all  that  the  mills  of 
the  leading  interest  have  actually  booked  in  the  past  week — 
less  than  2000  tons  for  three  mills.  Some  fair  sized  inquiries 
are  pending.  The  Norfolk  &  Western's  order  for  1911  was 
largely  rolled  in  the  latter  part  of  1910,  but  several  thousand 
tons  taken  by  an  Eastern  mill  is  yet  to  be  rolled.  Export 
business  has  been  good,  a  15,000  ton  and  a  5600  ton  order 
having  been  booked  for  lines  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
5000  tons  for  Mexico. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  good  round  lots  of  50  per  cent, 
ferrosilicon  have  been  made  in  the  New  York  market  at  $56, 
Pittsburgh.  New  York  dealers'  quotations  are  more  uniform. 
Those  who  were  asking  $55.50  have  raised  their  quotations 
to  $56,  while  others  who  were  high  have  made  reductions. 
Sellers  of  foreign  ferrosilicon  are  apparently  readjusting 
their  affairs  to  meet  the  new  condition  caused  by  the  selling 
agreement  made  among  European  producers  and  some  of 
them  are  not  particularly  desirous  of  making  sales  at  this 
time.  Ferromanganese  is  inactive  and  is  generally  quoted  at 
$38,  Baltimore,  for  spot  delivery. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Although  business  has  not 
improved  to  any  noticeable  extent,  sellers  appear  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  outlook  and  confident  that  further  waiting 
for  price  reductions  will  be  abandoned.  Stocks  are  low 
and  material  for  new  work  is  needed,  and  some  deferred 
orders  must  soon  be  released,  but  buying  so  far  is  practically 
all  for  immediate  requirements.  Specifications  on  steel  bars 
have  not  been  liberal,  but  the  implement  trade  has  been 
doing  exceedingly  well,  and  from  this  quarter  good  contracts 


should  be  forthcoming.  Local  offices  uf  steei  bar  mills  report 
better  business  in  the  last  week  or  two  than  in  the  previous 
two  or  three  mouths.  Bar  iron  orders  are  reported  a  trifle 
better  than  a  week  ago,  but  there  is  si  ill  no.  marked  activity. 
The  week  has  developed  little  in  structural  lines  and  few 
decisions  have  been  reached  on  contracts  pending.  No 
award  has  been  made  on  the  bids  for  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Woodbury  &  Layton 
were  low  bidders  and  the  highest  bid  was  over  $1,000,000 
more  than  theirs.  It  has  been  definitely  announced  that  the 
.\ppraiser's  Store  in  Boston  will  be  redesigned,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  all  of  the  bids  exceeded  the  api)ropriation. 
The  New  York  Central  has  made  no  important  awards  on 
its  contracts  and  has  come  into  the  market  for  a  few  more 
small  bridges.  The  Boston  &  JIaiue  has  awarded  a  3l)U-ton 
bridge  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  made  an  award  on  one  of  its 
contracts,  800  tons,  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  and 
1600  tons  to  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  leaving 
still  to  be  placed  by  this  road  between  StXiO  and  tHJOO  tons. 
The  American  Bridge  Company  has  submitted  a  bid  on 
2400  tons  for  a  building  for  the  Corn  Products  Company  in 
Chicago.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  as  follows:  Plain  struc- 
tural material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1..j6c.  to  l.(31c.,  and 
bar  iron,  1..3.5c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material 
from  store.  New  York,  1.8.5c.  to  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Angola,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  construction  of  its  water  works  to  Mahoney  & 
Swanson,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  plant  will  cost  $55,000, 
including  pumping  equipment,  and  about  900  tons  of  cast 
iron  pipe  will  be  required.  Public  lettings  are  still  few  in 
number.  Private  companies,  however,  continue  to  make  in- 
quiries for  their  season's  requirements  and  some  buying  is 
being  done  by  such  interests.  Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are 
quoted  at  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — Shipments  are  now  regularly  going  for- 
ward to  till  contracts,  consumers  taking  the  full  quantities 
thus  covered.  Dealers  are  feeling  rather  hopeful,  believing 
that  while  current  buying  is  light  the  demand  must  shortly 
improve.  The  volume  of  business  is  so  far  showing  but  a 
small  increase,  the  demand  being  most  marked  for  cast 
scrap  and  old  car  wheels.  The  low  prices  now  prevailing  are 
causing  holders  to  refrain  from  pressing  scrap  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  railroad  companies  are  showing  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  avoid  sacrificing  their  old  material,  as  in  some  in- 
stances the  bids  received  on  the  monthly  lists  were  not  ac- 
cepted. Quotations  per  gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity, 
are  as  follows  : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.00  to  $10.50 

Heavy    melting   stoel    scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Relaying    rails 20.50  to  21.50 

Standard  liammered  iron  oar  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Old  steel   car  axles 15.00  to  15.50 

No.   ]    railroad   wrought 11.75  to  12.25 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

No.   1   yard  wvought.   long 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1   yard   wrought,   short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light    iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast   borings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought  turnings 5.25  to  5.75 

Wrought  pipe 9.50  to  10.00 

Old  car  wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

No,  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate • 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Malleable  cast 12.00  to  12.50 
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THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  per  Pound,  for  Early  Delivery. 


, Copper. , 

, Lead. ^ 

, — Spelter. — > 

Electro- 

Tin. 

New 

St. 

New 

St. 

.Tan. 

Lake. 

lytic. 

New  York. 

York. 

Louis. 

York. 

Lou's. 

12... 

..12.75 

12.50 

(  39.75  / 
i  39.95  J 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

13... 

..12.75 

12.50 

40.15 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

14.  .  . 

..12.75 

12.50 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

l(i... 

..12.62',^ 

12.37% 

40.90 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

17.  .. 

..12.75 

12.40 

41.60 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

IS... 

..12.75 

12.50 

41.75 

4.50 

4.35 

5.55 

5.40 

Good  copper  buying  yesterday  strengthened  its  price. 
Pig  tin  prices  continue  to  soar  because  of  excited  specula- 
tion in  the  London  market,  .\ntimony  is  unsettled  and 
weaker  than  last  week.  Lead  is  softer.  Spelter  is  quiet 
but  steady. 

Copper. — A  decline  in  the  copper  market  which  resulted 
in  establishing  the  price  of  12.37^.  for  electrolytic  cop- 
per and  around  12.02i.jc.  for  lake  was  checked  yesterday 
through  a  buying  movement,  which  resulted  in  liberal  book- 
ings. Before  the  day  was  out  the  market  had  advanced 
i^c,  and  it  opened  strong  this  morning  with  consumers  still 
making  inquiries.  It  is  not  known  what  amount  of  buying 
was  done  during  the  trading  yesterday,  but  it  easily  reached 
5,000,000  lb.  Orders  were  placed  for  copper  for  delivery 
over  February,  March  and  April,  but  a  large  amount  of  the 
buying  was  for  spot  supplies  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  for 
domestic  consumption.     A  feature  of  the  day's  trading  was 
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the  fact  that  prices  advanced  2\2  points  at  a  time.  This  is 
unusual  in  the  copper  market,  as  invariably  the  price  ad- 
vances or  recedes  %c.  at  a  time.  Electrolytic  copper  is 
firm  to-day  at  12.o0c.,  and  lake  at  12.75c.  Some  brands  of 
lake  cannot  be  had  under  12.8714^.  The  exports  of  copper 
so  far  (his  month  have  been  good,  amounting  to  17,4So  tons. 
In  London  to-day  spot  copper  sold  at  i'56  and  futures  at 
£56  17s.  6d.  The  sales  amounted  to  50lj  tons  of  spot  and 
800  tons  of  futures.  The  market  closed  dull.  Sales  of  elec- 
trolytic copper  were  reported  in  New  York  this  afternoon 
at  12.55c. 

Copper  Averages. — The  Waterbury  average  for  Decem- 
ber was  loc.  The  average  price.  New  York,  for  lake  copper 
for  that  month  was  13c.,  and  the  average  price  for  elec- 
trolytic copper  was  12.S7V(>c. 

Pig  Tin. — Wild  speculation  in  the  London  market  has  re- 
sulted in  further  advances  of  pig  tin  prices  here.  Private  ca- 
bles to  New  York  houses  with  London  connections  advise  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  syndicate  are  now  calling  for  rights 
to  purchase  additional  supplies  of  spot  tin  under  agreements 
made  a  couple  of  months  ago,  when  they  placed  orders  with 
the  reservation  that  they  be  allowed  later  on  to  duplicate 
their  buying  at  the  price  agreed  upon  at  that  time.  This 
has  obliged  a  number  of  traders  to  go  into  the  market  to 
purchase  spot  tin,  and  as  the  syndicate  operators  are  large- 
ly in  control  of  the  available  stocks  many  dealers  who  have 
been  laught  short  are  attempting  to  effect  a  settlement. 
This  condition  resulted  in  an  advance  of  £7  in  the  Londbn 
market  during  the  trading  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  a 
new  record  figure  was  established  in  the  New  York  market. 
Local  transactions  are  light.  Prices  here  closely  follow  the  Lon- 
don movements,  advancing  accordingly,  but  both  consumers 
and  dealers  are  afraid  of  the  market.  The  syndicate  opera- 
tors are  guarding  their  movements  and  no  one  can  tell  when 
they  may  decide  that  they  have  squeezed  enough  out  of  their 
operations.  Tin  in  New  Y'ork  this  morning  was  quoted  at 
41.60c.  So  far  this  month  2707  tons  have  been  imported 
and  there  are  3116  tons  afloat.  Pig  tin  was  sold  in  New 
York  this  afternoon  for  41.75cv  At  the  close  of  the  London 
market  to-day  spot  tin  was  being  sold  at  £190  12s.  Od.  and 
futures  at  £190  l."is.  The  sales  amounted  to  200  tons  of 
spot  and  .5(K)  tons  of  futures.     The  market  was  steady. 

Tin  Plates. — Quotations  on  foreign  tin  plates  again 
advanced  3d.  to-day  because  of  the  prevailing  high  quota- 
tions on  pig  tin.  Consumers'  stocks  are  said  to  be  low  in 
Great  Britain,  and  an  excellent  demand  exists  there  for  tin 
plates.  The  market  in  domestic  tin  plates  is  quiet,  but  in- 
quiries are  being  received  from  can  manufacturers.  The 
quotation  for  100-lb.  coke  plates  is  $3.84. 

Lead. — Lead  is  softer  in  tone  in  the  New  York  market, 
but  the  price  has  not  changed  from  4..50c.  There  are  re- 
ports from  St.  Louis  to  the  effect  that  ofilerings  are  being 
made  there  at  4.32i2C.,  but  these  are  said  to  be  resale  lots. 
Most  St.  Louis  dealers  are  asking  4.3.0C. 

Spelter. — Consumers  of  spelter  and  those  who  have  it 
for  sale  seem  to  be  deadlocked.  A  few  prospective  buyers 
who  felt  the  market  in  New  York  this  week  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  concessions  on  prices  made  a  week  ago.  Dealers 
who  are  loaded  down  with  stocks  declare  that  they  will 
carry  them  for  several  weeks  rather  than  accept  any  lower 
figure  than  the  prevailing  quotations,  which  are  5.55c.,  New 
York,  and  ."i.lOc,  St.  Louis. 

Old  Metals. — Not  enough  buying  is  being  done  to  estab- 
lish values.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  unchanged, 
as  follows  : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cit  and  crucible 12.'2.=)  to  12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 11.00  to  11.25 

Brass,    heavy 8.25  to    S.50 

Brass,    lisht 7.00  to    7.25 

Heavy   machine    composition 11.00  to  11.25 

Clean    hrass    tnminss 8.00  to    8.25 

Composition    turnings 9.00  to    9.50 

Lead,    heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Load,  tea 3.95  to    4.00 

/.inc    scrap 4. .30  to    4.40 

Antimony. — Rumors  regarding  the  formation  of  a  syn- 
dicate among  the  European  manufacturers  of  antimony  have 
greatly  unsettled  the  market  which,  after  having  been  de- 
void of  interest  for  several  months,  has  assumed  a  lively 
tone  reminiscent  of  other  years  when  speculation  in  anti- 
mony was  more  prevalent.  Following  the  sudden  advance 
of  last  week,  when  Cookson's  went  to  8.25c.  and  Hallett's 
8c.,  Hungarian  grades  advanced  accordingly  and  transactions 
in  that  class  of  antimony  were  made  at  7. .50c.,  which  was 
He  higher  than  the  metal  has  been  selling  for  in  some  time. 
There  was  a  slight  recession  in  Hallett's  and  Hungarian 
grades  on  Saturday  and  Monday.  The  prevailing  price  for 
Hallett's  is  about  7.87V^c.  It  might  be  obtained  from  some 
dealer?^  at  %c.  lower  than  that.  The  Hungarian  grades  are 
from  7.25c.  to  7.50c.  and  Chinese  grades  are  offered  at 
around  7.oOc.  to  7.75c. 


Metals,  St.  Louis,  January  16. — Lead  is  quiet,  at 
4.35c.  lo  4.o7ViC.  Spelter  is  stronger  and  held  at  5.40c.  to 
5.45c.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  quoted  at  $40 
to  $43  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  With  favorable  weather  the 
output  will  be  increased.  Tin  is  higher,  quoted  at  40.85c. 
per  pound;  antimony  (Cookson's)  stronger,  at  S.6Uc. ;  lake 
copper  weaker,  at  13.10c. ;  electrolytic,  12.98c.,  all  at  St. 
Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  is  gaining  in  volume 
and  a  feature  is  the  increase  of  business  with  railroads  and 
railroad  supply  houses. 

Metals,  Chicago,  January  17. — A  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  being  done,  principally  for  spot  or  prompt  delivery. 
Casting  copper  in  second  hands  has  been  selling  recently 
a  shade  below  the  figures  maintained  by  the  leading  pro- 
ducers, but  there  has  not  been  enough  of  this  business  done 
as  yet  in  Chicago  to  establish  the  market  at  a  lower  quota- 
tion. Tin  is  being  purchased  only  for  immediate  require- 
ments, but  is  quoted  higher.  Spelter  is  dull,  with  no  change 
in  the  price.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows :  Casting 
copper.  12%e. ;  lake.  13c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment ; 
small  lots,  y^c.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads,  41'i>4c. ;  small 
lots.  43c. :  lead,  desilverized,  4.4.5c.  to  4.o0c.,  for  50-ton  lots ; 
corroding,  4.70c-.  to  4.75c.,  for.  .50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads.  2^^. 
per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.50c.  to  5.55c. ;  Cookson's  anti- 
mony, 1014c.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots ; 
sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb.  casks. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots :  Copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes,  12^0. ;  copper  bottoms.  10c. ;  copper 
clips.  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yellow  brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe, 
4%c. :  zinc,  414c. ;  pewter  No.  1,  26c. ;  tin  foil,  30c. ;  block 
tin  pipe,  33c. 

♦-•-• 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York.  January  18.  1911. 
.inofher    week    of    firm    and    advancing    prices    is    to    be 
chronicled,    although     transactions    have    been    light.       The 
range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and   industrial  stocks  since 

Wednesday  of  last  week  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as 
follows : 

Allis-Chalm.,  com.  .      "!%■     8  Pressed   St..   pret.  .    9.3    -94% 

.\IIis-CbaIm..    pref 28  Railway  Spr..  com.    31    -  33 

Beth.  Steel,  com...    29    -  3014         Republic,     com 3114-  .32% 

Beth.   Steel,  pret...    5914-  60V,        Republic,    pret 93    -  94% 

Can,   com 9    -     0¥>        Sloss,  com 51    -  51^^ 

Can.    pref 7714-  79^^        Pipe,   com 15    -16 

Car  &  Fdrv,  com..    51    -  53%        Pipe,  pret 50    -  51 

Car  &  Fdry,  pref 118  U.  S.  Steel,  com.  . .    73%-  781^ 

Steel    Foundries...    44    -46  !■.  S.  Steel,  pref ..  .117%-118-/j 

Colorado    Fuel 31Vi-  33  Westinghouse    Elec.  65%-  67 

General  Electric.  .  .149V152  Va.  I..  C.  &  Coke 49% 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert.  .  .  .    5'%-  nS'A        Am.  Ship,  com 75 

Int.    Harv.,   com.  .  .11214-114  Chi.   Pneu.   Tool...    41    -  42 

Int    Harv.,  pret... 123    -12.3*4        Cambria  Steel 44    -  45 

Int.  Pump,  com 40    -  41U  Lake   Sup.   Corp...    28%-  29% 

Int.   Pump,   pref...    S4%-  8534         Pa.    Steel,   pref 106% 

Locomotive,   com...    38%-  40%        Warwick 9%-  1014 

Locomotive,    pref.. 110    -110%  Crucible  St.,  com..    12    -  12% 

X.it.  En.  &  St..  com 17  "  Crucible  St..  pref..    74    -  76 

Pressed    St.,    com..    .30%-  32%  Harb.-W.  Ref.,  com.   33%-  34 

Dividends. — The  American  Steel  Foundries  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable 
February  15. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  demand  continues  along  moderate  lines,  be- 
ing commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
Manufacturers  are  looking  forward  to  a  larger  general  de- 
mand for  cordage  by  the  middle  of  February,  while  others 
are  expecting  it  earlier.  The  following  quotations  represent 
prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16 
in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller 
sizes;  Pure  Manila  of  the  highest  grade.  Svic.  to  dVic.  per 
pound ;  second  grade  Manila.  7%c.  to  Si^c  per  pound : 
hardware  grade.  IViC.  to  7-'''4C.  per  pound  ;  pure  sisal  of  the 
highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound ;  second  grade.  614c.  per 
pound ;  jute  rope,  '/4-'"-  and  up.  No.  1.  6c.  to  G%c.  per 
pound ;  No.  2,  5^^c.  to  6c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — -A.  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ar- 
gentine flaxseed  crop  resulted  in  the  world's  seed  markets 
advancing  beyond  the  former  basis  of  oil  prices,  and  an  in- 
crease of  1  cent,  per  gallon  in  the  price  of  raw  oil  fol- 
lowed. The  following  quotations  represent  New  York  prices 
in  five-barrel  lots  or  more  ;  Cents. 

State,    raw 94 

City,    raw 04 

Linseed,  in  lots  less  than  5  bbl..  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  nil.  1   cent  adv.ince  per  gallon. 

Spirits  Turoentine. — The  market  has  advanced  at  this 
point  in  sympathy  with  higher  prices  at  Savannah,  where 
consumers  are  paying  a  higher  price  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  stocks  and  light  receipts.  New  Y'ork  quotations  in  five- 
barrel  lots  are  as  follows :  Cents. 

In    oil   h.irrels 85% 

In    machine    barrels 86 

Less  than  5-hbl.  lots.  V2  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
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Inquiries  for  macliinery  are  coming  in  more  freely  in  a  number  of  maeliiuery  marlcets.  A  good  single  tool 
business  is  being  done  in  New  Yorl£,  wbere  automobile  manufacturers  are  buying  for  replacements.  Export 
business  is  excellent  in  that  marliet,  as  well  as  in  New  England,  where  there  are  also  indications  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  railroad  rate  question  will  result  In  some  good  railroad  buying.  Machine  tool  makers  in  Plilladel- 
phia  rejwrt  a  better  demand.  Some  good  purchasing  is  expected  from  the  electric  railroads  in  the  Pittsburgh 
marliet.  Reports  from  Cleveland  Indicate  an  improvement  In  the  automobile  trade,  and  business  is  steadily 
Improving  in  Cincinnati.  The  Kansas  City  &  Southern  Railroad  is  reixirted  to  have  closed  an  order  in  St 
Louis  for  $75,000  worth  of  tools,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  placed  with  a  New  York  machinery  firm.  The  rail- 
roads are  buying  quietly  in  Chicago,  and  the  International  Harvester  Company  has  purchased  about  $80,000 
worth  of  tools  in  that  marliet.  Railroad  business  is  better  in  the  Farther  Central  West.  On  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  business  in  the  metal  working  industries  is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  there  Is  a  big 
demand  for  power  equipment. 


New  York 

New  York,  January  18,  1911. 

Inquiries  are  coining  out  in  better  volume  in  the  New 
York  market  and  most  of  them  are  of  a  nature  indicating 
that  they  will  result  in  buying  in  the  near  future.  There  is 
one  small  list  out  which  is  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  in- 
quiry. Some  good  sales  were  made  by  local  dealers  during 
the  week  to  automobile  manufacturers,  and  three  railroads 
placed  orders  for  single  tools  to  be  installed  in  the  place 
of  equipment  that  is  antiquated.  The  demand  in  this  mar- 
ket covers  a  general  line  of  machinery  and  business  is  pretty 
well  scattered.  Foundrymen  who  cater  to  the  machinery 
trade  are  doing  a  better  business  and  the  market  has  taken 
on  an  encouraging  tone  all  round.  The  call  tor  second-hand 
equipment  continues  excellent  and  good  prices  are  being  ob- 
tained for  used  machines. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company  has  applied 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  for  per- 
mission to  issue  $7,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  part  of  which 
will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  new  car  shops  at  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.  The  buildings  there  will  include  a  locomotive  repair 
shop,  275  X  300  ft. ;  a  blacksmith  shop,  100  x  300  ft. ;  boiler 
and  tank  shop,  woodworking  shop,  car  repair  shop  and  a 
testing  laboratory.  The  company  also  proposes  to  build  a 
large  cold  storage  plant  and  round  house  at  Carbondale  and 
a  coal  transfer  plant  at  Glenville. 

The  Simms  Magneto  Company,  1780  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  issued  a  list  covering  part  of  the  mechanical  re- 
quirements for  its  plant  at  Watscssing,  N.  J.  The  factory, 
construction  work  on  which  is  well  under  way,  is  to  be 
150  X  300  ft.  in  size.  It  is  understood  that  the  company 
proposes  to  spend  about  $30,000  and  the  list  now  before  the 
trade  calls  for  expenditures  amounting  to  perhaps  $5000. 
Bids  on  the  remainder  of  the  machinery  requirements  will 
be  asked  in  a  few  days. 

The  Wright  Piano  Company,  485-489  Greenwich  street, 
New  York,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  William  A.  Tilton, 
76  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City,  for  a  five-story  factory 
building,  75  x  90  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Johnson  and  Halliday 
streets,  Jersey  City.  Charles  W.  Wright  is  president  of 
the  piano  company.  None  of  the  necessary  machinery  equip- 
ment has  as  yet  been  purchased. 

The  plant  of  the  New  York  Motor  Boat  Company  at 
City,  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  16.  The 
company  occupied  a  large  building  and  all  of  its  manufac- 
turing equipment,  together  with  20  complete  motor  boats, 
was  destroyed. 

•The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  completed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  plate  girder  bridge  800  ft. 
in  length  over  the  Oswego  River  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  $125,000. 

The  Geer  Hydroelectric  Company,  Albia,  N.  Y.,  has 
awarded  contract  to  Sutherland  &  Kelly,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
construction  of  a  41-in.  steel  flume  to  convey  water  from 
Smart  Pond  to  a  power  house  on  Burden  Pond,  to  provide 
power  for  operating  mills  in  Albia. 

The  construction  of  a  garbage  disposal  plant  is  under 
consideration  by -the  Board  of  Village  Trustees,  Lestershire, 
N.  Y.,  and  bids  will  soon  be  asked  for. 

The  Thurstone  Moving  Picture  Machine  Company, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture 
moving  picture  apparatus  and  supplies.  The  incorporators 
are  C.  A.  Johnson.  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  A.  Venman,  all  of 
Jamestown.     The  capital  stock  is  $.50,000. 

The  Marcellus  &  Otisco  Lake  Railway  Company,  Jno. 
Stewart,  manager,  will  receive  bids  February  1  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  three-story  concrete  factory  and  power  build- 
ing, 100  X  250  ft.,  which  it  will  erect  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


About  $10,000  worth  of  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 
installed. 

The  Greyhound  Motor  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  manu- 
facture motor  vehicles,  engines,  meters,  &c.  W.  C.  Cha- 
deayne,  G.  A.  Getter  and  F.  G.  Baker  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. The  company  has  established  works  and  offices  at 
1443  Niagara  street,  in  the  Ross  Mfg.  Company's  building. 


Chicago 

Chicago,   III.,  January  17,   1911. 

The  Chicago  machinery  market  shows  a  little  improve- 
ment the  past  week,  although  the  activity  is  not  yet  broad 
enough  to  keep  all  the  dealers  busy.  There  is  quite  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  miscellaneous  inquiry  and  a  fair  amount 
of  this  class  of  business  is  being  done.  There  has  also  been 
some  railroad  buying  of  a  quiet  character,  but  not  a  very 
large  amount.  Altogether  the  trade  shows  improvement 
over  December,  but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
among  buyers  and  a  broad  market  is  not  expected  until 
difBcuIties  in  the  railroad  and  financial  world  are  cleared  up. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  closing  this  week  on  a 
list  of  tools  for  new  shops  at  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  is  in  the  market  for  a  small 
list  of  tools  on  which  the  inquiries  seem  to  have  been  scat- 
tered, as  dealers  have  the  opportunity  to  bid  only  on  in- 
quiries which  come  back  to  them  on  lines  which  they  con- 
trol. 

The  Big  Four  Railroad  has  bought  two  boring  mills  and 
a  number  of  other  tools  for  its  shops  at  Beach  Grove,  Ind. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  has 
made  purchases  of  machine  tools  amounting  to  about  $80,000 
for  shops  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  other 
plants  of  this  company.  The  inquiries  of  this  company  are 
usually  sent  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  but  a  good  share 
of  the  business  was  taken  by  Chicago  dealers.  Included  in 
the  purchases  were  15  or  20  upright  drills,  five  radial  drills 
and  a  number  of  lathes. 

The  Marcus  Bridge  &  Iron  Works.  Peoria,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  structural  and  ornamental  iron  and  steel  work. 
The  incorporators  are  James  V.  Marcus,  John  J.  Marcus 
and  Katherine  Marcus. 

The  Great  Lakes  Mfg.  Company,  North  Chicago,  111., 
suffered  a  loss  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  4,  estimated 
at  about  $15,000.  The  company  manufactures  hardware 
specialties  and  will  rebuild  its  plant  at  once. 

The  Johnson-Bevingtou  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  deal  in  machinery, 
tools  and  supplies.  The  incorporators  are  M.  A.  Johnson, 
B.  L.  Bevington  and  F.  B.  Macomber. 

The  Bentley-Snyder  Company,  North  Aurora,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  metals,  electricity  and  electric  furnace 
products.  The  incorporators  are  Wilton  Bentley,  Frederick 
T.  Snyder  and  James  V.  Cunningham. 

The  Farrell,  Kemp  &  Gushe  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $12,000  capital  stock  to  do  general 
sheet  metal  work,  furnace  heating  and  hardware  business. 
The  incorporators  are  Clayton  S.  Farrell,  William  B.  Kemp 
and  Henry  G.  Gnshe. 

The  Velie  Engineering  Company,  Moline,  111.,  has  been 
granted  a  license  to  incorporate  with  .$200,000  capital  stock. 
The  company  will  operate  a  new  factory  recently  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $160,000.  Electric  motors,  engines  and  automobiles 
will  be  manufactured. 

The  plant  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company,  Alton,  HI.,  was 
destroyed    by    fire    .January   7.      There    were   six   buildings. 
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some  of   which   were   equipped    with    expensive   machinery. 
The  loss  exceeds  $100,000. 

The  Ehman  Mantel  &  Door  Works,  Decatur,  111.,  in- 
cluding $75,000  worth  of  new  machinery  just  installed,  was 
bnmed  January  8.     The  loss  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

The  Earlviile  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Company,  Earlville, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
The  incorporators  are  John  A.  Dupee,  C.  A.  Frank,  A.  C. 
Sadler  and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electricity,  gas  and  steam  heat  and  ice. 

The  Illinois  Shale  Tile  Company,  Coal  City,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  D.  A.  Haeger,  John  K.  Newhall  and  John 
M.  Raymond.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products.  Construction  will 
begin  at  once. 

The  H.  V.  Finkelstein  Machinery  &  Iron  Company, 
Peoria,  111.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capita]  stock  is 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  are  H.  V.  Finkelstein,  I.  R. 
Meyers  and  Joseph  A.  Weil. 

The  plant  of  the  Joliet  Wheel  Mfg.  Company,  Joliet,  lil.. 
was  burned  January  13. 

♦-•-• 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  17,  1911. 

Little  has  developed  during  the  week  to  stimulate  the 
market  for  machinery  or  general  equipment.  In  many  cases 
a  better  business  has  been  done  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  month.  Buying  during  the  week  has  been 
confined  to  single  tools  or  small  lots,  for  the  most  part  re- 
quired for  prompt  delivery.  Inquiries  of  any  size  are  still 
very  scarce,  little  coming  from  the  railroads  or  industrial 
establishments ;  while  some  of  the  latter  have  taken  on  con- 
siderably more  business,  particularly  locomotive  and  car 
builders,  present  equipment  will  in  nearly  every  case  more 
than  take  care  of  the  work  in  hand.  Manufacturers  of  ma- 
chine tools,  with  whom  new  business  was  very  quiet  during 
December,  report  a  trifie  better  demand,  although  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  purchases  have  been  very  irregular.  Engine 
builders  are  fairly  active,  and  while  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  new  business  pending,  orders  close  slowly.  A 
moderate  business  continues  to  be  transacted  in  special 
tools.  Makers  of  pulleys,  hangers  and  general  supplies  re- 
port a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  since  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Steel  casting  makers  have  been  taking  a  shade  more 
business,  but  the  demand  for  gray  iron  castings  for  ma- 
chinery and  tools  continues  quiet. 

The  Lackawanna  Cold  Storage  Company,  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  taken  bids,  through  Edward  Langley,  architect,  Con- 
nell  Building,  that  city,  for  a  seven-story  brick  and  steel 
fireproof  cold  storage  plant.  Bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  were  due  January  7. 

The  Cunningham  Piano  Company  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a  five-story  brick  and  concrete  addition  to  its  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Fiftieth  street  and  Parkside  avenue. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  J.  J.  Hill,  architect. 

The  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Company  notes  quite  an 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  pressed  steel  shaft  hangers 
and  similar  equipment.  The  demand  from  New  England  and 
the  West  shows  the  most  consistent  gain.  An  increased 
number  of  orders  have  been  taken  for  export,  several  large 
ones  coming  from  Australia,  India,  England  and  Canada. 
So  far  this  month  local  orders  taken  exceed  the  volume  of 
those  received  during  the  entire  month  of  January,  1909. 
The  company  has  completed  improvements  to  its  plant  under 
way  last  fall  and  is  running  all  departments  full  capacity, 
with  a  marked  increase  in  production. 

Ballinger  &  Perrot,  architects  and  engineers,  received 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  concrete  garage,  four 
stories,  about  105  x  120  ft.,  for  Douredoure  Brothers,  on 
January  17. 

An  application  will  be  made  for  a  charter  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  on  January  26  for  the  Delaware  River 
Railway  Equipment  Company.  Chester,  Pa.,  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  railroad  supplies.  W.  I.  Hibbs, 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  the  solicitor. 

Bids  are  being  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story 
warehouse,  40  x  115  ft.,  at  2107-2109  Vine  street,  Philadel- 
phia, to  replace  that  formerly  occupied  by  the  Haynes- 
Thompson  Company,  plumbers'  supplies,  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  William  Anderson,  108  South  Twentieth 
street,  is  the  owner. 

D.  T.  Homan,  vice-president  of  the  Bridgeport  Safety 
Emery  Wheel  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  sales  repre- 
sentative in  the  Pennsylvania  territory,  stated  that,  while 
business  was  dull  during  December,  a  decided  improvement 
since  the  first  of  the  year  is  to  be  noted,  a  number  of  pend- 
ing  contracts   having   been    closed,    including   one    for    four 


electric  driven  floor  grinders  for  the  new  Easton,  Pa.,  plant 
of  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Company.  Orders  have  also 
been  taken  for  a  No.  7  floor  grinder  for  the  Hendrick  Mfg. 
Company,  Carbondale,  Pa.;  15  No.  Q  buffing  lathes  for  the 
United  States  Aluminum  Company,  New  Kensington,  Pa. ; 
one  No.  7  floor  grinder  for  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  and  a  100-in.  automatic  knife  grinder  for 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  reviewing  the 
past  year's  business,  states  that  during  the  first  four  months 
business  averaged  far  in  excess  of  normal ;  there  was  a 
steady  decrease  during  the  second  half,  except  in  November, 
when  a  gain  was  reported,  followed  by  a  sharp  falling  off 
in  December.  On  an  average,  however,  shipments  during 
1910  were  10  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  previous  year 
and  the  volume  of  business  was  double  that  in  1909.  Many 
improvements  were  made  to  the  plant  during  1910,  greatly 
facilitating  productive  capacity.  A  complete  rearrangement 
of  machine  tools  in  the  plant  is  further  contemplated,  as 
well  as  purchases  of  additional  equipment,  which,  together 
with  a  proposed  modernizing  plan,  will  increase  the  plant 
capacity  50  per  cent.  Machines  shipped  during  the  past  year 
were  about  equally  divided  between  bridge,  locomotive,  struc- 
tural and  general  machine  shop  and  steel  foundries,  cover- 
ing horizontal  chord  boring  machines,  vertical  eye  bar  bor- 
ing machines,  cold  saw  cutting-off  machines,  horizontal 
milling  machines,  boring,  drilling  and  milling  machines,  slot- 
ting machines,  &c.  Heavy  export  shipments  were  made  of 
cold  saws  for  Japan,  railing  machines  for  Australia,  and 
portable  slotting  machines,  boring  machines  and  milling  ma- 
chines to  Germany.  A  greater  disposition  to  specialize  in  the 
types  of  machines  built  by  this  company  is  noted.  This  is 
specially  true  of  cold  saw  cutting-ofE  machines,  which  are 
now  manufactured  in  certain  types  in  lots  of  25. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  January  17,  1911. 

The  local  machinery  market  is  still  quiet,  but  the  out- 
look is  more  favorable,  as  both  dealers  and  builders  of  ma- 
chine tools  report  some  improvement  in  the  volume  of  in- 
quiries since  the  first  of  the  year.  Sales  by  dealers  during 
the  week  were  limited  largely  to  small  lots  of  medium 
sized  and  small  tools  and  single  tools.  Most  of  this  business 
comes  from  small  concerns  that  are  opening  new  shops.  A 
number  of  inquiries  that  have  been  pending  for  several  weeks 
have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  placing  of  orders,  but  business 
is  expected  to  develop  from  some  of  these  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Crane  builders  report  an  improvement  in 
inquiries.  Manufacturers  of  sheet  metal  products  are  fairiy 
busy,  reporting  a  good  volume  of  business  in  some  of  their 
departments.  Reports  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  out- 
look in  the  automobile  trade  and  a  good  year  is  expected. 
Business  is  somewhat  quiet  with  makers  of  automobile  parts, 
a  large  share  of  manufacturers  not  yet  having  placed  orders 
for  their  requirements  in  these  lines.  The  general  manu- 
facturing situation  in  metal  working  lines  looks  brighter 
than  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  manufacturers  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  improvement  in  business. 

In  the  foundry  trade  the  demand  is  still  somewhat  light, 
but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  orders  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  which 
recently  acquired  a  portion  of  the  plant  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Garry  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  adjoining  its  own 
plant,  will  shortly  fit  it  up  for  an  addition  to  its  malleable 
iron  foundry,  increasing  the  capacity  of  that  department  6& 
per  cent.  The  company  will  install  modern  sand  blast 
equipment,  for  which  it  is  now  in  the  market.  One  new 
15-ton  malleable  furnace  will  be  built.  The  company  reports 
that  it  is  well  filled  with  work  in  its  malleable  castings  de- 
partment and  that  it  is  getting  a  good  volume  of  orders  for 
hoists. 

The  plant  of  the  Canton  Mfg.  Company,  Canton.  Ohio, 
has  changed  hands,  the  ownership  having  been  acquired  by 
the  Multiplex  Filing  Device  Company.  The  company  is  now- 
being  reorganized  and  its  capital  stock  will  be  increased  to 
$200,000.  The  name  of  the  Canton  Mfg.  Company  will  be 
retained.  The  new  company  will  make  a  specialty  of  archi- 
tectural sheet  metal  products.  It  will  also  make  metal 
filing  cabinets  and  some  of  the  lines  formerly  made  by  the 
Canton  Mfg.  Company,  including  metal  ceilings,  skylights, 
ventilators,  cornices  and  fireproof  doors  and  windows.  A 
number  of  changes  are  being  made  to  the  plant.  A  machine 
shop  has  been  put  in  and  a  woodworking  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled, for  which  some  woodworking  machinery  will  be 
purchased. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  Ibe  erection  of  a  new  plant,  one-story,  48  s 
156  ft.,  of  tile  construction,  and  an  office  building.  30  x  37  ft. 
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The  old  plant  will  be  used  as  a  finishing  and  shipping  de- 
partment. Some  new  equipment  will  be  purchased,  includ- 
ing a  shaper,  lathe  and  press  and  small  sheet  metal  working 
tools.  The  company  makes  metal  columns  and  ornamental 
lamp  standards  for  streets  and  building  entrances. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  reports  a  very 
good  demand  for  metal  furniture  and  prospects  for  a  good 
year's  business  in  all  of  its  departments.  While  this  com- 
pany has  no  plant  additions  under  consideration  for  the 
present  year  some  shears,  brakes  and  other  new  equipment 
will  probably  be  added. 

An  ice  making  plant  will  be  built  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  early 
this  season,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  l.j  tons.  A.  K.  Eyster 
of  Loudonville,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  men  interested  in  the 
project. 

The  Pulverizing  Plow  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $-UXiO  to  manu- 
facture plows.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Freeborn 
Bedee,  E.  F.  Garrett  and  John  W.  Wright. 

The  Canton  Art  Metal  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  expects 
shortly  to  enlarge  its  plant  to  provide  more  room  for  its 
metal  furniture  department,  'i  be  company  reports  a  large 
amount  of  work  on  hand  in  tjiis  department,  this  including 
several  large  contracts  for  complete  equipment  for  new 
court  houses. 

SeaJed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Cleveland.  January  26.  for  a 
rectangular  steam  pressure  disinfector  and  sterilizer  for  the 
municipal   tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

The  Bottomley  Machine  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  will 
build  a  new  plant  36  x  60  ft.  as  soon  as  a  site  is  secured. 

The  plant  of  the  Snyder  Mfg.  Compan.v,  Wapakoneta, 
Ohio,  maker  of  furniture  and  mill  work,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  January  5,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  The  engine,  boil- 
ers and  considerable  wood  working  machinery  were  rendered 
worthless.  It  is  expected  that  steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to 
rebuild  the  plant. 

The  Kelly  Reamer  Company,  Cleveland,  expects  to  short- 
ly add  to  its  machine  tool  equipment,  the  present  capacity 
of  its  plant  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
growing  volume  of  business. 

The  Delphos  Mfg.  Company,  Delphos,  Ohio,  is  planning 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  galvanizing  plant,  having 
under  consideration  a  site  in  Knox,  Ind.,  and  one  or  two 
other  points  near  Chicago. 

The  Buckeye  Ice  &  Coal  Company.  Findley,  Ohio,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  an  artificial  ice  plant. 

The  Bradner  Machine  &  Foundry  plant,  Bradner.  Ohio, 
has  been  purchased  by  W.  C.  Speaker,  who,  it  is  stated,  will 
organize  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  a  gas  generator 
for  use  particularly  in  the  country  districts  and  by  farmers. 

The  Kenton  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Kenton,  Ohio,  has 
applied  for  an  extension  to  its  franchise,  as  it  contemplates 
making  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant. 


Cincinnati 

CixcLNNATi,  Ohio,  January  17,  1911. 

Inquiries  for  machine  tools  are  coming  in  freely,  but  ac- 
tual business  booked  is  rather  light,  although  it  shows  some 
improvement  over  the  first  week  in  January.  The  large  in- 
quiry, which  is  principally  from  the  general  trade,  shows  that 
many  tools  are  needed  all  over  the  country.  Local  banks 
are  reported  to  be  loosening  up  on  loans,  and  if  this  move  is 
general  some  improvement  in  the  business  situation  may  be 
hoped  for  soon. 

Machinery  dealers  are  having  practically  the  same  experi- 
ence as  the  manufacturers  and  report  many  requests  re- 
ceived for  prices  on  different  tools,  but  few  orders  develop- 
ing. However,  a  few  milling  machine  and  smaller  sized 
lathes  have  been  shipped  lately. 

Second-hand  dealers  do  not  note  any  marked  improve- 
ment, although  some  sales  of  woodworking  machinery  were 
recently  reported.  The  situation  with  the  foundries  is  un- 
changed. 

The  Cincinnati  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  regular  annual  meeting  March  2.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected  and  arrangements  con- 
summated for  attending  the  national  convention  that  will  be 
held  in  New  York  in  April. 

Robert  Wuest,  commissioner  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  and  H.  C.  Hunter  and  J.  M.  Manley, 
respective  secretaries  of  the  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
branches,  left  Cincinnati  January  16  for  a  lecture  tour 
through  the  central  West.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  the  National  Association, 
especially  that  part  of  it  having  in  view  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education  along  the  lines  followed  by  the 
Cincinnati   Continuation   School. 

The  Paul  Stewart  Company  is  a  new  incorporation  in 
Cincinnati,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  S50.000,  to 


deal  in  electrical  and  power  apparatus.  The  company  has 
aiquired  a  live  acre  site  at  Kedbank,  a  Cincinnati  suburb,  on 
which  will  le  orcrted  warehouses  and  shop  buildings.  Work 
has  already  commenced  on  one  steel  and  concrete  structure, 
which  will  be  50  x  100  ft.  Paul  Stewart,  formerly  with  the 
John  A.  Stewart  Electrical  Company,  is  president  of  the  new 
company ;  George  Gano,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and 
Colter  Rule,  secretary. 

The  Lexington  Machine  Works,  Lexington.  Ky.,  is  a  new 
incorporation  with  $12,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  E.  B.  Drake,  Y.  Alexander,  S.  E.  Drake  and  J.  P.  Glenn. 

Schumacher  &  Boye,  Cincinnati  machine  tool  builders, 
report  a  good  volume  of  inquiries  coming  in  and  also  a  fair- 
ly satisfactory  number  of  orders  booked  recently.  Their 
plant  is  running  on  full  time. 

The  National  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

On  January  10  fire  practically  destroyed  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Cincinnati.  Tentative  plans  are  al- 
ready under  way  for  erecting  a  large  steel  building  on  the  old 
site. 

A  fire  destroyed  one  of  the  car  bams  of  the  Cincinnati 
Traction  Company.  Brighton  station,  January  12.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $20,000  and  rebuilding  plans  are  reported  to 
be  already  under  way. 

The  Saunders  Faucet  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Elyria,  Ohio,  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
faucets  and  valves.  The  incorporators  are  H.  W.  Ingersoll, 
H.  A.  Dyhman,  F.  Beebe,  Chas.  B.  Tucker  and  L.  J.  George. 

The  Fairmont  &  Clarksburg  Traction  Company,  Fair- 
mont. W.  Va.,  has  commenced  work  on  a  one-story  car  repair 
shop,  80  X  80  ft.,  which  will  be  of  steel  and  brick  construc- 
tion. 

The  Toledo  Electric  Welder  Company.  Cincinnati,  has 
recently  received  a  large  number  of  domestic  orders  for  its 
welding  machines,  and  also  reports  some  unsolicited  export 
business. 

The  Roberta  Coal  Company.  Ashland,  Ky.,  to  mine  coal 
and  manufacture  coke,  was  recently  incorporated  under 
West  Virginia  laws,  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  in- 
corporators are  John  P.  Hager.  L.  S.  Wilson,  B.  E.  Whit- 
man, S.  S.  Willis  and  W.  E.  Eldridge,  all  of  Ashland. 

The  Clark  Gear  Company,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  is  a  new  in- 
corporation with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  $3000  to  manu- 
facture reverse  gears.  P.  E.  Clark,  R.  Chaffey,  Mary  Clark 
and  L.  C.  Dyer,  all  of  Hambleton,  W.  Va.,  are  named  as  in- 
corporators. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Toledo  Biscuit  Company.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  will  build  a  five-story  reinforced  concrete  factory  to 
take  the  place  of  its  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Rossford.  Ohio,  has 
plans  completed  for  several  new  buildings. 

The  Limbert  Mfg.  Company  is  a  new  incorporation  at 
Springfield.  Ohio,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  The  incor- 
porators are  O.  C.  Clark,  C.  L.  Steele  and  S.  H.  Limbert. 
The  compan.v  will  manufacture  a  new  flue  cleaner. 

The  Cincinnati  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Cincinnati, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pan.v owns  a  plant  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  to  which 
some  extensive  additions  are  planned  for  next  summer.  Its 
officers  are :  H.  H.  Beers,  president ;  F.  W.  Cherrington, 
general  manager,  and  J.  M.  Stirnkorb,  secretary  and  treas- 


Indianapolis 

IjfniAN.iPOLls.   iNn..   January   IT.   1911. 

The  Hardegan  Axle  Company.  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile parts  and  accessories.  The  directors  are  E.  C. 
Hardegan,   Elmer  W.  Stout  and  M.  H.  Miller. 

Tlie  purchasers  of  the  Parry  .\.uto  Company.  Indian- 
apolis, which  W'?nt  into  the  b'-'t's  of  a  receiver,  have  re- 
organized as  the  Motor  Car  Mfg.  Company,  with  $75,000 
capital  stock.  The  directors  are  William  C.  Teasdale.  Jr., 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Parry  Company ;  Fred  C. 
Dorn.  Wayne  K.  Bromley,  G.  O.  Simon  and  Frank  H. 
Teagle.  The  purchase  price  of  the  Parry  Auto  Company 
was  $.50,000.  G.  O.  Simon,  who  has  been  connected  with  an 
automobile  company  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  be  the  manager. 
About  1000  cars  will  be  made  this  season.  The  company 
will  give  its  first  attention,  however,  to  filling  orders  for 
parts  that  have  accumulated  during  the  receivership. 

Hentherington  &  Berner.  iron  manufacturers.  Indian- 
apolis, have  increased  their  capital  stock  from  $27,000  to 
$81,000. 

W.  W.  Prigg  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  New- 
castle Automatic  Wrench  Company,  Newcastle.  Ind.,  on 
petition  of  one  of  the  dissatisfied  stockholders. 

The  Evansville  Sand  &  Gravel  Company.  Evansville, 
Ind..  will  expend  $50,000  in  building  a  dock  of  concrete,  500 
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ft.  long,  on  the  Ohio  River  front.  It  will  be  used  largely 
for  transferring  Pittsburgh  coal  from  boat  to  rail. 

The  La  Porte  Meter  Company,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  ^l.iO.OOO  capital  stock,  to  take  over  the 
unincorporated  business  of  the  La  Porte  Gas  Meter  Com- 
pany. Xo  change  in  management  or  improvements  are  con- 
templated. 

The  Peru  Electric  Company,  Peru.  Ind..  incorporated 
with  SIOO.lKX)  capital  stock,  has  acquired  the  property  at 
receiver's  sale  of  the  Peru  Electric  JIfg.  Company.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  have  been  made  to  the  plant  and  ad- 
ditional mai'hinery  installed. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  of  Lebanon,  Ind.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  $.">0.000. 

The  Adv.tnce  Auto  &  Machine  Company.  Evansville, 
Ind..  bas  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  automobiles.  The  directors  are  H.  Kollker, 
J.  W,  Wheeler  and  J.  Diers. 

The  Seymour  Public  Service  Company.  Seymour,  Ind., 
has  enlarged  its  purposes  to  include  the  right  to  deal  in  gas 
and  electrical  anpliances.  The  capital  stock  has  been  in- 
creased from  $100,000  to  $2.'50,0OO. 

The  American  Seeding  Company  is  adding  another  fac- 
tory building  to  its  plant  at  Richmond.  Ind.  A  large  ware- 
house was  recently  completed  and  an  office  building  may  be 
erected  in  the  spring.  Over  1000  men  are  employed  and 
many  departments  are  working  overtime. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  year  the  Vincennes  Bridge 
Company,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  has  received  contracts  to  the 
amount  of  .$80,000.  In  1910  the  company  secured  1200 
contracts,  all  that  It  was  able  to  take  care  of.  It  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  doubling  its  capacity. 


New  England 

BoSTOX,  Mass..  January  17,  1911. 

The  machinery  builders  report  an  increasing  foreign  de- 
mand, and  in  a  few  cases  works  are  running  normal  because 
of  orders  received  for  export.  Dealers  find  the  situation  un- 
changed. In  spite  of  the  immediate  dullness  of  trade,  man- 
ufacturers are  making  vigorous  efforts  to  perfect  their  forces 
of  skilled  workmen.  The  local  press  of  the  New  England 
centers  contain  more  than  a  few  requests  for  good  men, 
specialists  seeming  to  be  in  best  demand.  The  release  of 
high  class  mechanics  by  the  automobile  builders  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  this  section,  where 
the  scarcity  of  good  labor  has  been  keenly  felt.  Apparently, 
the  machine  tool  builders  are  preparing  themselves  for  much 
different  conditions  of  business,  which  seem  to  them  to  be 
not  very  distant. 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Company.  Plainville,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  electrical  supplies,  has  completed  plans  for 
large  additions  to  its  factory.  The  main  buildings  will  be 
four  stories,  one  40  x  100  ft.,  the  other  63  x  72  ft.,  an  eleva- 
tor tower  10  X  25  ft.,  and  a  vault  19  x  23  ft.  A  new  boiler 
house  will  be  43  x  44  ft.,  and  an  enginehouse  room  25  x  40 
ft.  Skylights,  sprinkler  system,  two  freight  elevators  and 
an  electric  system  will  be  installed.  The  power  equipment 
has  been  contracted  for. 

The  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Foundry,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  malleable  iron  castings,  will  build  an  an- 
nealing room  50  x  100  ft.  The  business  has  grown  rapidly, 
until  additional  facilities  have  become  imperative. 

The  International  Radiator  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  with  works  at  453  Chapel  street,  has  incorporated 
with  a  Connecticut  charter,  to  manufacture  automobile 
radiators  and  do  a  general  repair  business.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  Salvatore  Gargiulo.  Louis  Scoppa.  Oreste  Bal- 
zano,  Stefano  Campagnano,  Achille  Capecelatro,  Girolamo 
Arcucei.  Giulio  Cioffi.  Luigi  Esposoto,  Louis  Rubano  and 
Peter  Balzano.  all  of  New  Haven.  The  company  states  that 
it  is  not  at  present  in  the  market  for  equipment. 

The  sporting  goods  factory  of  Draper  &  Maynard,  Ply- 
mouth. N.  II..  was  burned  January  16,  with  a  loss  of 
.$12.".(NI0. 

The  Frisbie-Heft  Motor  Company.  Middletown.  Conn., 
has  chanred   its  name  to  the  Frisbie   Motor  Company. 

The  F.  E.  Reed  Company.  Worcester,  Mass..  is  putting 
on  the  market  a  new  line  of  heavy  duty,  double  back  geared 
engine  lathes  of  which  the  18-in..  20-in.,  22-in.  and  24-in. 
sizes  are  ready  and  the  27-in.  and  30-in.  machines  will  follow 
later.  They  are  designed  especially  for  railroad  shops  and 
other  plants  requiring  heavy  work. 

The  National  Printing  Machinery  Company.  Inc..  167 
Hapgood  street.  Athol.  Mass.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  planer 
.SO  X  .54  in.  by  10  ft.,  with  two  heads,  and  a  Brown  & 
Sharpe,  or  other  make  as  good,  automatic  gear  cutter  for 
bevel  and  spur  gears  up  to  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  planer  requirement  the  company  states  that  the 
unusual   width   is  demanded   by   the  work,  but  'that   the  ma- 


chine need  be  no  heavier  than  the  standard  18  x  18  in.  by 
10-ft.  type.     Second  hand  tools  will  be  considered. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  officially  announces  that 
the  great  repair  shops  for  which  $2.-500,000  has  been  appro- 
priated will  not  be  located  at  East  Somerville,  Mass..  where 
the  running  repair  shop  is  nearing  completion.  The  decision 
is  to  locate  the  larger  works  somewhat  farther  from  Boston 
on  the  system,  and  a  site  near  Lowell  has  been  considered. 
No  decision  as  to  location  has  been  made,  however. 

A  power  project  of  unusual  magnitude  is  proposed  for 
the  Moosehead  Lake  waters,  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Chase 
&  Harriman,  Inc.,  Boston,  who  promoted  the  Connecticut 
River  Power  Company,  which  is  now  supplying  power  in 
Central  Massachusetts.  The  Maine  plans  call  for  the  de- 
velopment of  about  100.000-hp.  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
distributed  within  the  limits  of  that  state. 

The  West  Haven  Mfg.  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  hack  saw  blades  and  machines  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $.50,000  to  $100,000. 

Derby  &  Hall,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  is  erecting  an  addition- 
which  will  house  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  scythe 
snaths  or  handles. 

The  stove  manufacturing  business  of  Oscar  G.  Thomas, 
Taunton,  Mass..  has  been  incorporated  as  the  Oscar  G. 
Thomas  Company,  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Oscar  G.  Thomas,  Howard  W.  Thomas  and 
Richard  W.  Whitmarsh. 


Pittsburgh 

I'lTTSBUKGn.  Pa..  January  17.  1911. 

The  Southern  Cambria  Railway  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  built  as  far  as 
EbensUurg,  is  to  be  completed  to  that  point  this  year,  and 
the  Johnstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  reported  to  be 
giving  active  aid  to  the  project. 

In  a  letter  from  Morgantown.  W,  Va.,  it  is  stated  that 
plans  for  a  new  electric  generating  plant  will  soon  be  put 
in  execution  at  that  place  by  the  Morgantown  &  Dunkard 
Valley  Railroad  Company.  J.  A.  ilorgan,  the  general  man- 
ager, is  also  chief  engineer  and  purchasing  agent.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  company's  system  is  under  consideration. 

The  Pennsylvania  Power  Company,  which  supplies  cur- 
rent for  motor  drive  and  lighting  service  in  Ellwood  City, 
Wampum,  Zelienpole  and  West  Pittsburgh,  from  a  plant 
at  Ellwood  City,  equipped  with  Allis-Chalmers  steam  turbine 
units,  will  add  to  its  system  a  hydroelectric  development,  hav- 
ing contracted  with  the  Westinshouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany for  two  alternating  current  generators  of  600  kw. 
each,  and  with  the  S.  .Morgan  Smith  Company  for  hydraulic 
turbines  of  corresponding  capacity  for  operating  them.  Con- 
siderable auxiliary  apparatus  is  also  being  ordered  and  more 
will  be  required  later. 

The  Carbondale  JIachine  Company,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  will 
install  an  exhaust  steam  absorption  plant  for  the  Geo.  G. 
Fetter  Lighting  &  Heating  Company.  Ijouisville,  Ky.,  to  be 
used   in  connection  with  a  refrigeration  system. 

The  Carter  Iron  Company  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  hydraulic  power  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  its  furnaces  at 
Ivanhoe,  Va..  to  furnish  electric  current  for  operating  ma- 
chinery.    No  definite  plans  have,  however,  been  approved. 

Plans  are  now  stated  to  be  practically  complete  for  the 
five  new  buildings  to  be  added  to  the  manufacturing  plant 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
which  will  be  of  brick  construction,  with  saw-tooth  roofs. 

Extensive  development  work,  for  which  power,  timber 
cutting  and  other  machinery  will  he  needed,  is  to  be  entered 
upon  in  the  spring  fay  the  Guyan  Lumber  Company,  recently 
organized,  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  at  Herndon,  W.  Va. 

Additional  power  equipment,  including  a  battery  of  boil- 
ers, is  to  be  installed  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va..  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway.  The  present  plant  building  will  be  en- 
larged for  the  purpose. 

Advices  from  Steelton,  Pa.,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Steelton  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Company,  which  now  buys 
current  from  the  York  Haven  Water  &  Power  Company,  is 
about  to  erect  its  own  electric  generating  plant.  The  present 
system  takes  about  1.500  kw. 

Manufacturers  here  will  bid  on  the  electrical  equipment 
of  a  large  new  textile  mill,  calling  for  ab»ut  2000  hp.  in 
motors,  which  Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co..  Boston,  are  design- 
ing for  construction  at  Greenville.  S.  C. 

It  is  stated  here,  without  direct  confirmation,  that  a 
transfer  of  real  estate  recently  made  in  this  vicinity  is  for 
the  account  of  the  Linde  .\ir  Products  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  T.,  to  he  used  as  the  site  of  a  new  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Blairsville  Foundry  Company,  Blairsville,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  for  .$10,000. 

It  is  rejiorted  from  JIcKeesport.  Pa.,  that  the  Home  Light 
Company  has  been  organized  there  with  the  object  of  con- 
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structing  an  electric  plant  for  public  service.  Simon  F. 
Loeb,  Henry  Firestone  and  Jacob  Roth  are  named  as  the 
Incorporators. 

The  Jlartinsburg  Power  Company,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
IS  arranging  for  the  enlargement  of  its  power  plant 

Among  contracts  recently  taken  by  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  pumping  machinery,  is  one  covering 
two  motor  driven  centrifugal  units  to  be  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Keithsburg  Drainage  District,  Keithsburg,  111., 
which  has  been  an  object  of  much  interest  in  engineering 
circles  as  a  type  of  many  similar  projects  to  be  undertaken 
m  the  low  sections  lying  along  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  Union  Iron  Works.  Erie,  Pa.,  is  preparing  to  make 
an  interesting  installation  in  a  large  public  building  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  consisting  of  marine  boilers  equipped  with  oil 
burning  furnaces  of  the  Morrison  corrugated  type  and  having 
the  so-called  C.vclone  fronts  for  spraying  the  fuel. 

H.  J.  Koontz,  manufacturers'  agent  and  dealer  in  new 
and  second-hand  machinery  and  equipment,  has  moved  his 
-office  to  1102  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  16,  1911. 

A  good  deal  of  machinery  is  being  figured  on,  but  not 
•many  orders  are  being  placed.  A  few  rather  heavy  tools 
have  been  inquired  for,  but  the  dull  first  half  of  January  is 
act  worrying  any  one,  since  this  is  simply  repeating  history, 
which  shows  that  people  do  not  get  down  to  machinery  pur- 
chases until  some  little  time  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  is  reported  to  have 
just  closed  an  order  for  about  $75,000  worth  of  tools,  of 
which  the  bulk  went  to  a  large  New  York  house. 

The  city  is  preparing  to  let  contracts  for  the  wrecking 
of  seven  solid  blocks  of  buildings  to  make  way  for  the  west 
Bide  approach  for  the  new  municipal  bridge.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  having  to 
arrange  for  new  plants. 

The  railroads  are  gradually  encroaching  on  the  machinery 
district  by  buying  land  for  freight  house  purposes.  Th^ 
most  recent  purchase  is  the  block  on  which  is  located  the 
Fulton  Iron  Works,  by  the  Burlington. 

A  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Oil  Cloth 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  is  being  organized  by  leading  St 
Louis  men.  It  will  be  incorporated  soon,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $75,000.  The  factory  will  be  located  on  the  M.  A. 
Seed  Dry  Plate  Company's  property  on  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road. William  Nesbit,  who  will  be  the  president  of  the  new 
company,  states  that  machinery  for  the  plant  will  be  or- 
dered at  once.  The  building  of  the  Seed  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany, which  is  to  remove  to  Rochester,  N.  "t.,  has  been 
leased,  with  an  option  for  its  purchase. 

The  Bates  County  Gas  Company.  Carthage.  Mo,  has 
been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $30,000  The  in- 
corporators are  T.  W.  Connelly.  J.  S.  Connelly  and  J.  C. 
<jibson. 

The  Vesuvius  Mining  Company,  Webb  City.  Mo.  will 
«i?^Lw?    ^^"*°°    ™'"    "■I'ich    will    cost    from    $10,000    to 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Mich..  January  17,  1911. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  developments  in 
the  machinery  trade  is  the  announcement  that  the  National 
Boat  &  EJngine  Company,  organized  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  last 
fall,  has  formally  taken  over  the  plants  of  the  Racine  Boat 
■&  Mfg.  Company  of  that  place,  the  Truscott  Boat  Mfg. 
Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  the  Pioneer  Boat  &  Pattern 
Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  as  well  as  the  Pope  Boat  Com- 
pany, Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Outing  Boat  Company,  Ashland, 
Wis.;  Inland  Lakes  Boat  Company.  Lake  Geneva.  Wis  ' 
Shell  Lake  Boat  Company.  Shell  Lake,  Wis.;  Western 
Launch  &  Engine  Works,  Michigan  Citv.  Ind..  and  others 
comprised  in  the  combine  which  are  located  at  a  distance. 
The  aggiegate  buying  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
account  of  these  various  concerns  each  year  has  been  very 
considerable.  The  headquarters  of  the  companv.  having  been 
■established  at  Chicago,  there  will  probably  be  "corresponding 
changes  in  the  b'asis  of  purchasing. 

The  Chalmers  Detroit  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  is  arrang- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  new  boiler  plant  as  a  part  of 
its  plan  for  a  more  comprehensive  power  system  for  the 
works. 

The  city  of  Flint.  Mich.,  has  retained  a  consulting  en- 
gineer and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  execution  of  the 
plans  recently  outlined  for  a  new  pumping  station,  filtration 
plant  and  other  water  works  improvements. 

The  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Book 
Case  Company,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich.,  are   to   be   enlarged. 


an  increase  in  the  company's  capital  having  recently  been 
provided  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Harry  E.  Perrault  and  Wm.  J.  Brand  have  organized 
the  Simplex  Differential  Clutch  Company  and  incorporated 
it  for  $2.j,000,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Detroit.  The  mechanism 
is  for  use  on  automobiles. 

It  is  reported  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  that  the  Kerff  Com- 
pany of  that  place  will  build  a  machine  shop  and  plating  es- 
tablishment. Further  details  are  lacking. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  has  doubled  its 
capital  stock. 

John  Beyster,  Detroit,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  two- 
story  plant,  50  X  200  ft.,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  cars  and  parts.  Spier,  Rohns  &  Gehrke,  Detroit,  will 
have  charge  of  the  construction. 

A.  F.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  have  kept  their 
foundry  and  machine  shops  busy  during  the  past  year  on 
orders  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  good.     Lath  mill  machinery  is  their  specialty. 

The  Eastern  Michigan  Power  Company  will  build  a  dam 
across  the  Au  Sable  River,  near  Saginaw.  Mich.,  and  install 
hydraulic  turbines,  direct  connected  to  alternating  current 
generators,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  commercial  power 
to  woodworking  plants  and  other  industrial  establishments 
in  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  and  vicinity. 

The  Electric  Welding  Company,  Detroit,  will  provide  en- 
larged shop  facilities,  probably  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant. 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  work  will  start  early  in 
the  spring  on  the  new  four-slory  factory  building  of  the 
Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  the  de- 
signing of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Robinson  & 
Campau,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Communications  are  best 
addressed  in  their  care. 

The  new  Lansing  &  Grand  Lodge  Railroad.  Lansing, 
Mich.,  construction  of  which  will  begin  in  the  spring,  has 
decided  not  to  erect  its  own  power  plant. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  district  will  figure  on 
the  equipment  of  a  new  plant  for  the  H.  W.  Clark  Company 
at  Mattoon,  111.,  for  the  manufacture  of  various  appliances 
used  in  water  distributing  systems,  including  meter  boxes. 
Brassworking  tools  are  reported  to  be  among  the  require- 
ments. 

A  two-story  and  basement  factory.  125  x  130  ft.,  is  to 
be  built  at  Hastings,  Mich.,  by  the  Barber  Chair  Company. 
The  equipment  will  comprise  power  and  woodworking  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Monroe  Body  Company,  Detroit,  which  was  organ- 
ized some  time  ago  by  R.  F.  Monroe,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  to  take 
over  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  plants  of  the  Yeomans  Body  & 
Box  Company,  is  planning  to  enlarge  the  Detroit  factory  and 
provide  facilities  for  the  production  of  metal  bodies  for 
motor  cars.  J.  M.  Parker,  Pontiac,  is  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Charles  R.  Talbot  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, in  Detroit,  is  treasurer,  Mr.  Monroe  being  the  preii- 
dent  and  general  manager. 

From  East  Tawas,  Mich.,  it  is  reported  that  Chief  En- 
gineer L.  O.  Pettyes  of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway 
will  start  work  on  the  line  to  the  new  industrial  town  of 
Calcite,  Mich.,  thereby  opening  up  an  important  field  to 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

Lowrie  &  Robinson,  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  contemplate 
making  a  large  addition  to  their  plant. 

Fuller  Clafflin  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  the  principal  in- 
corporator of  a  new  company,  known  as  the  Steel  Bar 
Flanging  Company,  which  it  is  reported  will  establish  a 
plant  in  Detroit  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000,  with  $13,000 
paid  in. 

Fritz  Beitner,  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  has  organized  a 
company  which  will  remodel  the  old  Beitner  saw  mill  at 
Beitner  Siding,  near  that  place,  install  new  machinery  and 
start  operations  in  the  spring. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  of  this  city  haa 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $2.50.000. 

The  Detroit  plant  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany is  working  day  and  night,  with  orders  enough  on  the 
books,  it  is  stated,  to  keep  it  running  for  some  time  ahead, 
wliile  new  business  continues  to  come  in  freely.  The  in- 
creased facilities  about  to  be  provided  here,  including  a  shop 
addition,  92  x  145  ft,  will  enable  a  considerably  larger  out- 
put to  be  maintained. 

The  Northern  Construction  Company,  Detroit,  is  re- 
ported to  have  recently  awarded  contracts  for  the  initial 
construction  work  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  of  24,000  kw. 
for  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  which  will  eventually  be 
doubled  in  capacity. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  new  manufacturing  plant  to 
be  erected  by  the  Central  Boiler  &  Supply  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  public  lighting  plant  at  Standish,  Mich.,  operated  by 
the  Citizens'  Mfg.  Company,  has  been  acquired  by  new 
interests  and  will  be  improved.     Its  present  electrical  equip- 
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ment,  of  123  kw.,  consists  of  Ft.  Wayne  generators  driven 
{rem  Erie  engines. 

The  Detroit  Bridge  Company,  Detroit,  will  be  prepared 
in  the  near  future  to  let  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  three-story  fabricating  plant,  220  x  255  ft,,  which  it 
Is  arranging  to  build. 

The  Seager  Engine  Works,  Lansing,  Mich,,  is  proceeding 
with  plans  for  the  extension  of  its  plant. 

The  Interchangeable  Fixture  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  has  secured 
a  plant,  fully  equipped,  which  it  now  has  in  operation. 
Some  small  tools  and  light  machinery  will  probably  be  pur- 
chased at  a  later  date. 

The  Lansing  &  Northwestern  Railway  will  erect  a  sub- 
station at  Owosso,  Mich.  The  company  has  taken  over  the 
Owosso  &  Corunna  electric  line,  which  it  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  an  interurban  line  which  is  now  nearly 
completed,  between  Lansing  and  Owosso, 

Details  of  the  new  steam  power  plant  to  be  erected  by 
the  Eastern  Michigan  Edison  Company,  Rochester,  Mich,, 
near  Amy,  Mich.,  have  not  been  completed. 

The  Golden  Rule  Hay  Press  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,,  is  negotiating  for  a  site  on  which  it  will  erect  a 
factory  in  the  near  future. 

The    Leisen    &    Henes    Brewing    Company,    Menominee, 
Mich.,  will   rebuild  in  the  spring  its  plant,  which  was  re- 
cently destroyed   by  fire.     About  $50,000  will   be  expended 
by  the  company  in  buildings  and  machinery. 
*—* 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis,,  January  16,  1911, 

Business  here  for  the  new  year  is  opening  up  more  slow- 
ly than  had  been  generally  anticipated.  At  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  con- 
ditions are  generally  dull.  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  with  the  prospect  that  increasing  activity 
will  be  visible  from  now  on. 

One  line  which  shows  up  uncommonly  well  is  the  sale  of 
refrigerating  machiner.v,  including  the  engines,  motors  and 
other  power  equipment  which  they  usually  comprise.  Orders 
recently  from  the  South,  Southwest  and  foreign  countries 
with  tropical  climates  have  been  liberal. 

The  dairy  and  condensed  milk  industries  are  also  begin- 
ning to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  demand  for  mechanical 
and  electrical  equipment.  Beginning  with  the  furnaces  and 
boilers,  practically  all  of  the  plants  now  being  planned 
or  erected  are  of  a  thoroughly  modern  character,  with  ap- 
paratus to  correspond.  This  is  a  field  which  machinery 
houses  will  find  well  worth  cultivating,  at  least  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  northern  Illinois. 

The  Christiansen  Engineering  Company,  Milwaukee, 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  compressors,  &c.,  has  had 
plans  drawn  tor  a  new  shop  building  65  x  110  ft.,  to  be 
added  to  its  plant  at  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  crossing  on  Thirtieth  St.  The  business  of  this  com- 
pany has  been  steadily  expanding,  even  during  the  recent 
dull  period,  and  increased  facilities  are  urgently  needed. 

Plans  for  a  new  wood-working  plant,  with  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment,  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once  by  the  Layton 
Park  Woodwork  Company,  Milwaukee,  to  replace  that 
burned. 

It  is  reported  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  but  without  direct 
confirmation,  that  the  new  plant  of  the  Reliance  Engine  & 
Iron  Company,  now  of  Racine,  has  been  definitely  secured 
for  that  city. 

Bids  will  be  taken  by  the  city  purchasing  agent,  Mil- 
waukee, on  a  motor-driven  crusher,  conveyor,  hoist,  &c,,  for 
handling  clinker  at  the  municipal  incineration  plant  on 
Jones  Island,  The  engineer  in  charge  has  just  prepared  the 
necessary  specifications. 

A  new  company  in  which  United  States  Senator  Isaac 
Stephenson,  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  is  reported  to  be  heavily 
interested,  will  take  measures  to  construct  a  large  water 
power  plant  at  Chappie  Rapids,  to  supply  electric  current 
to  the  Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  and  other  industries  in  that  part  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  across  the  river  in  Michigan.  Definite  plans  for  the  pro- 
ject have  not  been  worked  out,  but  an  engineer  will  probably 
be  engaged  for  the  purpose  shortly. 

Boiler  capacity  aggregating  500  h.  p.  and  power  ma- 
chinery, including  an  electric  generator,  will  be  required  in 
March  or  April  for  a  milk  condensing  plant  to  be  built  at 
Elkhorn,  Wis.,  by  John  Harris  and  others  interested  in  the 
Wisconsin  Butter  &  Cheese  Company, 

A  crushing  plant  50  x  75  ft.,  manufacturing  building  60 
X  80  ft.,  and  an  extension  of  the  boiler  hou.se  will  be  con- 
structed shortly  at  the  plant  of  the  United  States  Glue  Com- 
pany, Carrollville,  Wis,  Some  additional  equipment  will  be 
required. 

The  Bloomer  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Bloomer, 


Wis.,  which  was  recently  incorporated  for  $25,000,  will  in- 
stall a  plant  sufficiently  large  to  supply  industrial  power 
as  well  as  lighting  service. 

A  new  boiler  of  100  h.  p,  or  larger  will  be  installed  this 
spring  in  the  water  works  plant  at  Sharon,  Wis.,  where 
plans  for  enlarging  the  building  are  now  being  made.  The 
Freeman  type  is  preferred. 

Thirty  four-cylinder  planing  machines  from  the  Berlin 
Machine  Works,  Beloit,  Wis.,  together  with  22  trim  saws, 
two  band  resaws  and  a  complete  line  of  box-making  machin- 
ery, will  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  the  immense  new 
plant  which  is  being  built  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  by  the  Great 
Southern  Lumber  Company.  All  machinery  will  be  operated 
by  electric  motors  supplied  with  current  from  an  exhaust 
steam  turbine  plant  previously  supplied  by  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Company,  Milwaukee. 

The  Hustisford  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  recent- 
ly organized  at  Hustisford,  Wis.,  has  been  granted  a  fran- 
chise for  public  service  and  will  install  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  City  Council  to  have  plans  prepared  for 
a  municipal  gas  plant.  A  bond  issue  of  $30,000  for  its  con- 
struction has  been  voted. 

The  authorities  at  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  have  under  con- 
sideration the  installation  of  new  boilers  in  the  municipal 
power  plant. 

The  Vilter  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  among  recent  or- 
ders, has  taken  the  contract  tor  a  22  x  58  x  38  in.  compound 
Corliss  engine,  equipped  with  its  new  valve  gear,  and  a  350- 
ton  refrigeration  plant  to  be  installed  by  the  P.  Schoenho- 
ten  Brewing  Company,  Chicago,  111, 

The  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  will  construct  a  re- 
pair shop  in  Milwaukee  and  furnish  it  with  very  complete 
equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  the  material  needed 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  system.  The  definite  plans  for 
this  have  not  yet,  however,  been  announced. 

The  Columbia  County  Light  &  Power  Company,  Wyo- 
cena.  Wis.,  which  recently  purchased  the  electric  plant  of 
the  Duck  Creek  Light  &  Power  Company,  equipped  with  hy- 
draulic turbine,  gasoline  engines  and  alternating  current 
generators  of  75  kw.  will  enlarge  its  capacity  by  installing 
new  machinery.  Transformer  substations  are  also  to  be 
erected  in  Pardeeville  and  Rio,  Wis.,  and  transmission  lines 
run  to  those  places.  Both  commercial  power  and  lighting 
service  will  be  furnished  in  all  three  cities.  B.  C.  Keeley, 
manager  of  the  old  company,  remains  in  charge  of  the  new, 
but  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Pardeeville,  Wis. 

A  report  from  Lena,  Wis.,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Mfg.  Company  will  purchase  a  power  plant 
equipment,  including  a  gas  producer  engine  unit. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Racine, 
Wis.,  is  providing  more  extensive  facilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  boilers  used  with  its  machines,  A  new  ware- 
house building,  equipped  with  traveling  crane,  hoists,  &c., 
was  recently  completed,  and  the  existing  storage  plant  re- 
modeled for  use  as  a  machine  shop  until  additional  build- 
ings can  be  erected. 

The  Cleveland  Mining  Company.  Hazel  Green,  Wis., 
is  arranging  to  equip  its  property  with  power  and  concen- 
trating machinery. 

The  Worden-Allen  Company.  Milwaukee,  is  exhibiting 
some  very  interesting  photographs  showing  the  steel  work 
for  a  covered  runway  and  electric  lumber  carrier  designed 
for  the  Gulf  Lumber  Company,  Fullerton.  La.  This  class  of 
work  is  opening  up  a  new  field  to  fabricators  and  erectors 
of  structural  steel,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of  the  convey- 
ing systems  for  such  plants. 

The  City  Council  of  New  Lisbon.  Wis.,  has  voted  to  es- 
tablish a  municipal  lighting  plant. 


Toronto 

ToBOSNTTO,  January  14,  1911. 
The  machinery  business  has  not  yet  quite  found  its 
pace  tor  the  year,  but  operations  are  being  resumed  with 
briskness  at  many  large  shops,  where  the  lull  for  stock  tak- 
ing and  repairs  was  rather  pronounced  while  it  lasted.  Re- 
ports are  generally  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  reaction 
in  sight,  and  to  machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers  the 
outlook  is  particularly  encouraging.  The  expectations  are 
that  business  throughout  1911  will  be  as  good  as  it  was 
throughout  1910.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  express  the 
opinion  that  the  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel  will  be  beneficial  to  trade  in  articles  made  from 
those  materials.  The  chance  of  keener  competition  from  the 
United  States  as  a  consequence  of  some  degree  of  depression 
there  and  of  possible  reciprocal  favors  to  that  country  is 
referred  to  by  some  Canadian  machinerv  manufacturers  as 
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one  to  be  taken  account  o£.  But  there  are  many  large  plans 
laid  out  anil  financially  provided  for  which  will  make  a 
market  for  a  consideralile  machinery  output  in  the  present 
year.  Contractors'  outfit,  mining  plant,  factory  equipment, 
power  works,  &c.,  will  be  required  for  many  new  under- 
takings. 

The  Western  dry  dock,  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  equipment  and  general  machinery  are  pro- 
nounced by  O.  J.  Fish,  secretary  of  the  American  Sbip- 
building  Company,  who  visited  it  this  week,  to  be  as  near  to 
perfection  as  possible.  Shipbuilding  is  to  be  carried  on 
there  as  well  as  ship  repairing. 

The  Canadian  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated by  Dominion  authority.  Its  capital  stock  is  $15,000,- 
000  and  head  office  is  at  Montreal. 

The  Dominion  Power  &  Transmission  Company  will 
spend  $100,000  on  new  substations  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  J.  B.  Hicks  Gas  Engine  Company  has  entered  into 
an  arrangement  to  establish  works  in  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  rate  payers  of  Fort  Frances,  Ont..  approved  the  by- 
law in  favor  of  the  Shevliu-Clarke  Company,  which  will  at 
once  begin  the  construction  of  its  large  mills  in  the  town. 

Listowel,  Ont.,  will  spend  $5000  upon  equipment  of  its 
electric  light  plant. 

The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Toronto  and  Brant  ford. 
Out.,  is  adding  to  its  list  of  articles  it  manufactures  steam 
plows  and  gasoline  engines,  both  of  which  classes  of  ma- 
chinery it  will  have  on  the  market  this  year. 

The   Sawyer-Massey   Company,   Hamilton.   Ont.,    is   pre- 
paring to  build  a  large  warehouse  at  Regina.  Snskatchewan. 
The  Canadian    Automatic  Transportation   Company   has 
secured  a  site  for  a  factory  in  Welland,  Ont. 

A  permit  has  just  been  taken  out  by  tlie  Winnipeg  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  a  turbine 
power  building  on  Mill  street.  Winnipeg,  JIan.  A  modern 
steam  turbine  plant  of  12.001)  nominal  horsepower  is  to  be 
installed.  This  can  be  raised  to  18.000  actual  horsepower, 
as  machines  guaranteed  to  carry  50  per  cent,  overload  are  to 
be  put  in.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  new  power 
plant  will  be  at  least  $.500,000. 

The  Maritime  Engineering  Company,  Truro,  N.  S.,  is  now 
in  operation.  A  60-hp.  engine  has  just  been  turned  out  as 
the  first  product  of  the  new  works. 

James  A.  Moore,  president  of  the  Western  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, which  is  operating  a  plant  at  Irondale,  Wash.,  has 
from  time  to  time  for  some  years  back  been  credited  by 
new-spapers  in  British  Columbia  with  great  steel  projects  for 
that  province.  It  is  stated  in  the  Vancouver  Province  of 
January  6  that  a  company  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the 
head  will  spend  about  $2.000.0<X)  upon  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  steel  works  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fraser 
River,  opposite  Annacis  Island.  The  location  is  about  T> 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  According 
to  the  Province,  SCiO  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  nine  months  ending  with  December,  which  are 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  Canada  im- 
ported 2121  motor  cars  from  the  United  States,  the  value 
being  $2,474,462.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
only  14.57  motor  cars  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
the  value  being  $1,816,164. 

Premier  Richard  McBride  of  British  Columbia  says  that 
in  the  next  four  years  $100,000,000  will  be  applied"  to  de- 
velopment enterprises  in  that  province.  Of  this  he  estimates 
that  $50,000,000  will  be  used  in  railroad  construction,  that 
$20,000,000  will  be  expended  by  the  Provincial  Government 
itself  upon  public  works,  and  that  $30,000,000  will  be  put 
into  mining,  timber  and  other  resources  by  private  capital- 
ists. Large  minor  crops  of  capital  applications  will  he 
planted  on  the  soil  that  is  thus  prepared  by  the  main  ex- 
ploiters. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  municipal  dam 
and  power  house  in  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has  been  awarded  to 
Morrow  &  Beatty,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

The  Industrial  Commissioner  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  is 
negotiating  with  Barr  Bros,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  establish  a  branch  of  their  cutlery 
works  in  Port  Arthur. 

The  City  Council  of  Montreal  has  under  consideration 
the  submitting  of  by-laws  to  the  rate  payers  to  authorize 
the  issue  of  40-year  debenturos  for  $12,000,000.  the  money 
to  be  applied  to  the  installation  of  a  municipal  electric  light- 
ing plant,  the  construction  of  a  filtration  plant,  the  laying 
and  equipment  of  underground  conduits,  and  the  building  or 
improving  of  other  public  works. 

Several  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  locating  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Fraser  River,  B.  C,  at  the  point  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  to  touch.  Port  Mann  is  ex- 
pected to  become  a  great  industrial  center. 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  railroad  companies  that  have 
important  construction  contracts  to  place  this  year  find 
American    firms    more    eager    than    ever    to    undertake    the 


work.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  railroad 
building  operations  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  announced  that  arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  establishing  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  of  a  Canadian  branch 
of  the  Maloney  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  electric  transformers  and  is  said  to  have 
already  $.500,000  of  Canadian  orders  on  its  books. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundries.  Ltd.,  has  been  federally 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,0(X),  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  in  this 
new  concern  the  Montreal  Steel  Company  and  the  Ontario 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  are  to  be  merged.  The  Montreal 
Steel  Company  is  now  building  a  large  modern  plant  at 
Lougue  Pointe,  Montreal.  The  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany's works  are  at  Welland,  Ont.  A  syndicate  has  ob- 
tained a  controlling  proportion  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the 
companies,  and  is  believed  to  be  behind  the  persons  who 
applied  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foun- 
dries, Ltd. 

The  JlcClary  Mfg.  Company,  stoves  and  tinware,  London, 
Ont.,  has  purchased  23  ,icres  of  land  in  the  south  end  of 
the  city,  on  which  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  connection 
with  the  company's  business.  It  has  also  prepared  plans 
for  additions  to  its  uptown  plant. 

The  Western  Bridge  &  Equipment  Company  has  been 
granted  a  site  by  the  city  of  Chatham,  Out.,  on  which  it  will 
build  an  enlarged  plant. 

A  company  organized  by  W.  J.  Reid  and  Frank  Reid  of 
London,  Ont.,  and  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gait,  Ont..  will  build 
an  automobile  factory  at  London,  Ont.,  to  manufacture  the 
K-r-i-t   runabout. 

The  Canada  Motors  Company.  Ltd..  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Gait.  Ont.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.50,000,  to 
manufacture  motor  vehicles.  Geo.  Dobbie  has  been  elected 
president :  A.  U.  Edwards,  vice-president ;  C.  Janseu.  secre- 
tary ;  E.  J.  Getty,  treasurer,  and  D.  R.  Perry,  manager. 
A  manufacturing  plant  is  to  be  erected  and  equipped  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  temporary  quarters  have  been  engaged  for 
the  production  of  the  1911  model. 


The  South 

Ch.^ttanooga,  Texj^.,  January  16,  1911. 

A  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  machinery  houses 
in  the  Southern  trade  is  the  report  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
that  the  shops  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad 
Company  will  be  removed  from  Vicksburg  to  Memphis  and 
provided  with  considerable  new  equipment  for  repair  work. 

The  Chattanooga  Machinery  Company  of  this  place  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  an  S-ft.  band  mill  of  special 
design  and  auxiliary  apparatus  for  an  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Otis  Mfg.  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Chattanooga  Armature 
Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  a  large  new  shop  building 
of  brick  construction,  which  will  considerably  extend  its 
facilities  for  electrical  work. 

The  Casey  &  Hedges  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  will 
soon  have  a  new  steel  frame  building  to  replace  the  portion 
of  its  plant  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  is  otherwise  im- 
proving its  facilities  for  production  during  the  current  year. 

The  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
effected  many  improvements  in  existing  types  of  saw  mill 
machiner.v,  including  quick  receding  set  works,  automatic, 
triple  acting  steel  dogs  and  other  patented  devices,  that  en- 
able it  to  start  the  new  year  with  very  favorable  prospects. 

The  Chattanooga  Coal  Company.  Durham  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Fox  Coal  Company  and  Hamilton  Coal  Company 
have  been  merged  in  a  new  organization,  known  as  the 
Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  which  will  proceed  at  once 
to  develop  more  extensively  the  properties  of  all  three,  with 
the  object  of  doubling  their  present  output.  This  calls  for 
the  buying  of  considerable  equipment,  to  be  installed  at  in- 
tervals during  the  year. 

The  Montgomery  Light  &  Water  Power  Company.  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  hydraulic 
power  station  at  Tallassee,  Ala.,  which  now  has  a  capacity 
of  3500  to  4000  kw.  New  units  increasing  the  output  to 
10,000  kw.  may  be  installed. 

Geo.  E.  Bushnell,  general  manager  of  the  Tennessee  Trac- 
tion Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  completing  arrangements 
for  construction  work  on  the  new  electric  railway  to  be 
built  by  that  company. 

Chas.  J.  Harris,  who  operates  a  leather  factory  at  Dills- 
boro,  N.  C,  will  install  electric  power  for  his  own  use  and 
public  lighting. 

Jesse  L.  Malcolm  and  others  of  Nashville.  Tenn.,  have  in- 
corporated  the   Standard  Brass  &  Metal   Works. 

The  Cleveland  Machine  Works.  Cleveland.  Tenn..  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  additional  equipment  installed  for  the  manu- 
facture   of   woodworking   machinery.      New    interests   have 
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become  associated  with  D.  S.  Jlyers  in  the  ownership  of  the 
business,  which  will  be  extended  in  scope  and  volume. 

The  Woodlawn  Ice  Company,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  incor- 
porated with  $23,000  capital  stock,  will  establish  an  ice 
plant.  W.  J.  Worthington  is  president  of  the  company  and 
R.  S.  Mauchine  secretary. 

The  Consumers'  Ice  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  being 
organized  with  §160,000  capital  stock  by  G.  G.  Maass,  M.  M. 
Chaddoek  and  Julius  Marx. 

Harrison  Brothers  have  purchased  a  site  in  North  Lone 
Oak,  Tenn.,  on  which  they  will  soon  erect  a  cotton  gin. 
It  is  their  intention  to  install  five  gin  stands  and  other  ma- 
chinery which  will  give  the  gin  large  capacity. 

The  sugar  house  at  the  Destrahan  plantation  in  St. 
Charles  Parish,  La.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  7.  The 
owners  are  the  Destrahan  Planting  &  Mfg.  Company.  The 
loss,  estimated  at  over  $1(X).000.  is  partially  covered  by  in- 
surance.    The  capacity  of  the  house  was  500  tons  daily. 

The  Salisbury  Marine  Construction  Company.  Salisbury. 
Md.,  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  has 
acquired  the  property  of  the  Salisbury  Marine  Railway 
Company  at  that  place  and  will  establish  a  plant  to  build 
yachts  and  other  boats.  A  number  of  improvements  are 
being  made  to  the  plant,  including  a  marine  yacht  building 
shop,  70  X  120  ft.,  two  stories;  joiner  building,  45  x  50  ft., 
two  stories :  storehouse  and  machine  shop,  20  x  20  ft.,  two 
stories ;  paint  shop  and  a  power  house  equipped  with  an 
electric  generator  for  lighting  buildings  and  supplying  power 
for  portable  and  stationary  tools.  The  new  company  will 
continue  the  operation  of  the  marine  railway. 


The  Southwest 

K.\XSAS  City,  Mo..  January  16,  1911. 

An  election  w-ill  probably  be  called  next  month  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.,  to  vote  on  bond  issues,  including  §3.50,000 
for  a  municipal  electric  plant  and  $50,000  for  two  refuse 
incinerating  stations. 

Construction  work  will  begin  by  or  before  summer  on 
a  new  traction  line  to  be  built  by  the  Manhattan  City  & 
Interurban  Railway  Company,  plans  for  which  have  been 
prepared  by  C.  M.  Buck,  formerly  city  engineer  of  Man- 
hattan. Kan.  The  details  of  power  equipment  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.  Bonds  in  support  of  the  enterprise 
have  been  voted  by  communities  that  will  be  benefited.  Pur- 
chases of  material  will  be  in  charge  of  Joseph  T.  West. 
Manhattan.    Kan. 

Work  has  been  begun  at  Falls  City,  Kan.,  on  the  new 
machine  shop  for  the  Atchison  Railway.  Light  &  Power 
Company  of  Atchison,  Kan. 

An  electric  generating  unit  and  modem  pumping  machin- 
ery will  be  purchased  in  the  near  future  by  the  city  of 
Moberly,  Mo.,  if  the  present  plans  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties are  carried  through.  Current  for  city  lighting  and  in- 
dustrial purposes  is  now  supplied  by  the  Moberly  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  which  has  a  plant  of  375  kw.  capacity. 

Three  new  boilers  supplied  by  the  Casey  &  Hedges  Com- 
pany, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  a  Corliss  engine  from  the 
works  of  the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company.  Jlilwaukee,  Wis., 
with  other  improved  machinery,  are  being  installed  by  the 
Arkansas  Lumber  Company.  Warren.  Ark. 

New  steam  turbine  units  of  2000  kw.  are  to  be  installed 
in  the  main  generating  station  of  the  Oklahoma  Railway 
Company.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  in  accordance  with  a  de- 
cision recently  reached.  A  Westinghouse  set  is  at  present 
in  service.     New  substation  equipment  will  also  be  added. 

The  report  of  an  engineering  expert,  recommending  ex- 
tensive improvements  in  the  pumping  and  water  distribution 
systems  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  approved  by  the 
City  Council,  and  an  election  on  issuing  $125,000  in  bonds 
for   the  purpose   will   be   held. 

It  is  reported  from  Tucson.  .\riz..  that  work  will  begin 
in  the  spring  on  new  shops  there  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  although  this  is  not  officially  confirmed. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  creosoted  paving  blocks 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  the 
Ayer  &  Ix)rd  Tie  Company  of  Chicago  and  Memphis. 

An  election  is  to  he  held  this  month  at  Duncan,  Okla., 
to  vote  on  bonds  for  water  works  extensions,  including 
additional  pumping  machinery. 

The  management  of  the  San  Juan  Water  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Durango.  Colo.,  which  operates  hydroelectric  and 
steam  power  plants  having  a  combined  capacity  of  .5000  kw., 
contemplates  extending  its  system  to  Farmington,  N.  M. 
This  plan  involves  replacements  and  additions  to  machinery 
now  in   service. 

The  Flagstaff  Lumber  Mfg.  Company,  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
which  has  the  most  modcrnly  equipped  sawmill  in  the  Far 
Southwest,  is  planning  the  installation  of  planing  and  box 
making  machinery. 

A  steam  driven  generating  set  of  KXX)  kw.  will  probably 


be  installed  in  a  power  plant  to  be  erected  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
by  the  Tulsa  Corporation. 

A  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  water  works  has 
been  sold  at  Hoisington,  Kan.,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  equipment  will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

A  power  and  pumping  plant  of  large  capacity  is  to  be 
built  by  the  Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Company  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^'ivian.  La.,  to  supply  pipe  lines  now  being  laid  to  Little 
Rock  and  other  places  in  Arkansas.  Air  compressors  will 
be  used. 

The  Sheffield  Sash  Weight  &  JIfg.  Company.  Kansas 
City,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  provide  for  the 
growth   in   the  business. 

A  large  stave  mill  is  to  be  built  at  Waldo.  Ark.,  by  the 
Gulf  Cooperage  Company  of  that  place  and  power  machin- 
ery provided. 

The  Oklahoma  Short  Line  Railway  Company  has  been 
ineoriwrated  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  by  Leroy  Paddock 
and  others,  to  build  an  electric  traction  line  from  Oklahoma 
City  to  Joplin,  Mo.  None  of  the  details  of  construction  and 
equipment  has,  however,  as  yet  been  worked  out.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  build  from  Shawnee,  Okla.,  to  Denison,  Tex., 
and  the  site  for  a  power  plant  has  been  selected  at  a  point 
near  Shawnee. 

The  plant  which  was  established  at  Marked  Tree,  Ark., 
by  the  Woodruil-Kroy  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of 
staves,  is  proving  inadequate  to  the  demand  made  upon  it 
and  will  be  enlarged.     Additional  machinery  is  required. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Company,  Kansas  City,  JIo.,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Muskogee  Development  Company,  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.,  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  that  city.  Work 
on  the  construction  of  a  plant  is  to  be  commenced  by  March 
1  and  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  July  1. 

Britton,  Okla..  will  expend  $30,000  "for  the  construction 
of  a  water  works  system. 

The  Elevator  of  the  Rea-Patterson  Milling  Company  at 
Lenapah,  Okla..  together  with  the  Missouri-Pacific  depot 
there,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  6.  causing  a  loss  of 
$10,000. 

An  election  has  been  called  by  the  city  of  Cherokee, 
Okla.,  to  take  place  January  31.  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
$.5000  in  municipal  bonds  for  water  works  extension  and 
sewage  disposal. 

The  Cherokee  Ice  Company's  plant  has  been  sold  to  John 
Harris  and  R.  B.  Ash  for  .$25,000.  The  new  owners  will 
make  extensive  improvements  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
summer  season. 


The  Northwest 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  16,  1911. 

A  representative  of  the  Barnett  &  Record  Company  of 
this  city  states  that  while  few  new  contracts  of  importance 
are  at  present  in  sight,  it  is  his  judgment  that  business  as  a 
whole  during  1911  will  be  much  better  than  in  1910.  R.  R. 
Howell  &  Co..  Minneapolis,  who  furnish  complete  equip- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture  for  saw  mills,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest  sizes,  also  look  upon  the  situation  as 
favorable  to  future  business. 

A  representative  wood-working  concern,  the  Osgood  & 
Blodgett  Mfg.  Company,  reports  trade  good  for  the  year,  and 
from  interviews  with  other  firms  in  similar  lines  it  is  evident 
that  that  industry  will  call  for  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
equipment  during  1911. 

Bids  will  he  taken  early  in  February  at  Huron,  S.  D., 
on  a  pumping  plant  of  2,000.000  gal.  daily  capacity,  to  be 
operated  by  steam,  gas  or  oil  engines.  The  type  of  appara- 
tus to  be  selected  has  been  left  open  and  alternate  bids  will 
be  invited.  The  system  is  also  to  include  a  steel  tower  and 
tank  of  200,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Company,  of  Minneap- 
olis, has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  large  timber- 
cutting  plant  at  International  Falls,  Jlinn.,  and  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  principal  machinery. 

G.  L.  Hunt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Rochester  &  Dubuque  Traction  Company,  Minneapolis,  is  re- 
ported to  be  working  on  plans  for  a  power  plant  in  South 
Minneapolis. 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company,  Minneapo- 
lis, is  taking  immediate  measures  to  remedy  the  loss  incurred 
by  an  explosion  at  its  steam  power  plant  in  this  city ;  but 
the  plans  in  detail  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

The  Cloquet  Electric  Company,  Cloquet.  Minn.,  which  is 
equipped  with  three  alternating  current  generators  of  600- 
kw.  capacity,  engine  driven,  will  provide  for  enlarged 
power  facilities  during  the  present  year  and  extend  its  trans- 
mission lines  to  other  communities. 

The  new  electric  generating  plant  of  the  Otter  Tail 
Power  Company,  at  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  is  nearly  completed, 
and   extensions   of   the   service,   involving   the   gradual   pur- 
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chase  of  considerable  auxiliary  equipment,  will  be  made 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  plans  of  the  Idaho  National  Harvester  Company, 
Moscow,  Ida.,  for  a  works  addition  to  double  its  present  out- 
put, are  reported  to  be  practically  complete. 

The  plant  of  the  Somers  Lumber  Company,  at  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  is  to  be  overhauled  and  new  machinery  installed,  pre- 
paratory to  a  heavy  run  in  the  spring. 

It  is  reported  from  Troy,  Mont.,  that  an  electric  power 
and  pumping  plant  and  water  supply  system  will  be  installed 
there  by  R.  E.  Porterfield,  under  the  terms  of  a  franchise 
recently  granted  by  the  county  board. 

The  City  Council  of  Tower,  Minn.,  will  submit  to  the 
voters  of  that  city  the  proposition  of  voting  bonds  to  build 
a  power  plant  at  Pike  River  Falls. 

The  village  of  Argyle,  Minn.,  will  vote  on  a  bond  prop- 
osition for  the  installation  of  a  water  works  system. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pioneer  Tractor  Company,  Wi- 
nona, Minn.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  an  extensive  ma- 
chine shop,  power  house,  test  shop  and  foundry. 


Texas 

Austin.  Texas,  January  14,  1011. 
.The  development  of  fruit  and  truck  growing  in  south 
Texas  is  causing  the  establishment  of  numerous  ice  and  cold 
storage  plants.  One  of  the  most  important  departures  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  of  these  perishable  products  is 
the  proposed  erection  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road of  a  number  of  pre-cooling  plants  at  points  on  its  lines 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  and  Gulf  Coast  territory.  Chairman 
B.  F.  Yoakum  is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  plants.  The  first  to  be  erected  will  be 
located  at  San  Benito  and  will  cost  about  $50,000.  The 
object  is  to  remove  the  natural  heat  from  the  vegetables  and 
other  products  before  they  are  placed  in  refrigerator  cars 
for  shipment  to  market. 

J.  B.  Cochran  has  purchased  the  ice  plant  of  the  People's 
Ice  Company  at  Houston  from  P.  B.  Timpson.  trustee  for 
the  bondholders.  The  plant  will  be  rehabilitated  and  con- 
siderable new  machinery  installed. 

Charles  A.  Alexander  of  Marble  Falls,  Texas,  and  asso- 
ciates, who  are  erecting  a  dam  across  the  Colorado  River  at 
that  place  and  installing  a  h.vdroelectric  plant  of  about 
30,000-hp.  capacity,  contemplates  installing  similar  plants 
at  Austin  and  at  some  other  point  on  the  Colorado  River. 
They  will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  electric  power 
transmission  lines  to  a  number  of  toims  and  industrial 
centers  situated  within  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  of 
Marble  Falls. 

The  San  Benito  Sugar  Mfg.  Company  will  erect  a  sugar 
mill  at  San  Benito,  Texas,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  S.  A. 
Robertson  of  San  Benito  is  at  the  head  of  the  project.  The 
mill  will  be  finished  in  time  to  care  for  next  season's  cane 
crop  in  that  section. 

The  Provident  Land  Company  will  erect  a  large  fig 
preserving  plant  at  Provident  City.  Texas.  This  company 
is  interested  in  the  proposed  installation  of  an  electric  light 
plant  at  that  place. 

The  City  Council  of  Marlin,  Texas,  is  advertising  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  garbage  crematory. 

J.  E.  Baker  of  Killeen.  Texas,  has  purchased  the  water 
and  light  plant  at  Lometa,  Texas,  from  E.  R.  Goodson.  He 
will  make  enlargements  and  other  improvements. 

The  Marfa  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Company,  Marfa,  Texas, 
will  install  a  complete  gas  engine  equipment. 

The  Travis  Gin  Company,  Travis,  Texas,  will  erect  a 
cotton  gin.     O.  E.  Davis  is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

The  Valley  Gin  Company,  Somerville.  Texas,  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  cotton  gin.  R.  A. 
Brantley  is  one  of  the  men  interested. 

The  plant  which  the  Sixela  Fire  Brick,  Pottery  &  Coal 
Company  will  erect  at  Texline,  Texas,  will  cost  about  $100,- 
000.     It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  60,000  brick. 

The  Texas  Company,  is  planning  for  the  removal  of  its 
extensive  shops  from  .Sour  Lake  to  Houston  if  an  available 
site  is  obtained  at  the  latter  place.  It  is  stated  that  the 
shops  will  be  enlarged  and  that  a  plant  will  be  installed 
for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  for  pipe  line  purposes.  The 
cooperage  factory  will  also  be  enlarged. 

The  brick  making  plant  which  will  be  erected  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  by  the  Southwestern  Cement.  Brick  &  Tile  Company 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  25.000  brick.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  project  are  .James  F.  Welder,  Theodore  Buh- 
ler  and  John  Stoffels.     Mr.  Stoffels  is  manager. 

V.  S.  Meinly,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Street  &  Interurban  Railway  Company.  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  contemplates  the  construction  of  an  electric 
street  railway  in  Palestine,  Texas.  The  proposed  line  may 
also  be  extended  to  suburban  towns. 


Andrew  J.  Zilker,  of  Austin,  who  recently  took  over  the 
water  works  system  at  Taylor,  Texas,  will  install  a  new 
pumping  plant  there.  He  has  also  agreed  to  increase  the 
present  storage  capacity ;  to  replace  the  wrought  iron  mains, 
both  in  the  town  and  on  the  pumping  line  that  runs  to  the 
plant  on  the  San  Gabriel  River,  with  cast  iron  mains;  to 
install  10-in.  instead  of  C-in.  mains,  and  to  install  additional 
and  larger  pumps. 

The  plant  of  the  Alamo  Iron  Works  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  to  be  remodeled  and  enlarged.  Several  new  build- 
ings will  be  erected,  a  large  blacksmith  shop  installed,  and  the 
entire  plant  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery.  The  out- 
put will  be  increased  about  50  per  cent,  by  the  additions 
that  are  to  be  made.  Eugene  Holmgreen  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Farmers'  Mfg.  &  Supply  Company  recently  broke 
ground  for  five  factory  buildings  which  it  will  erect  at  South- 
ton,  a  suburb  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  One  of  these  factories 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wire  fencing,  wire 
buckets  and  baskets,  screens,  concrete  reinforcements,  &c., 
another  will  manufacture  various  articles  from  tin  and 
sheet  metal,  particularly  cisterns  and  tanks ;  the  third  will 
be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  plows  and  other  farm  im- 
plements and  machinery ;  the  fourth  will  turn  out  machinery 
for  laundries,  creameries  and  other  kinds  of  industries ;  the 
fifth  will  be  a  large  cotton-seed  oil  mill.  The  company  has 
already  erected  a  large  cement  block  plant  and  cotton  gin 
on  its  grounds.  E.  F.  Anderson  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is  largely 
interested  in  the  enterprise.  C.  H.  Halt  is  president  and 
general  manager.  In  addition  to  the  erection  of  these  sev- 
eral manufacturing  plants  the  company  is  building  a  new 
town  at  Southton. 

J.  S.  Douglas  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  W.  H.  Prophy  of 
Bisbee,  Ariz.,  have  been  granted  a  franchise  to  install  a 
water  works  plant  at  Benson,  Ariz. :  also  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  town  with  electric  light  and  power.  The  electric  cur- 
rent will  be  transmitted  to  Benson  from  the  power  plant  at 
Douglas. 

Leoncio  Hernandez  will  install  a  hydroelectric  plant 
near  Pachuca,  Mexico,  having  recently  obtained  a  conces- 
sion from  the  government  for  the  purpose. 

The  Canadian  Colonization  Company,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  arranging  to  expend  about 
$3,000,000  in  the  construction  of  a  large  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  making  of  other  extensive  improvements  on  its 
1,000,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  state  of  Guerrero.  Mex- 
ico. It  will  construct  many  miles  of  irrigation  canals,  in- 
stall pumping  machinery,  build  a  short  line  of  railroad  and 
dredge  a  deepwater  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Petatlan 
River.  The  project  also  involves  the  construction  of  two 
large  dams  across  that  stream  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
water  to  be  used  in  irrigating. 

J.  H.  Hodson  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  will  erect  a  large 
lumber  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Llano  Grande,  state  of  Du- 
rango,  Mexico. 

The  Eller  Wagon  Works.  Houston,  Texas,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Foote-Rolaflf  Machinery  Company,  San  Antonio, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  G.  E.  Rolaff,  Geo.  W.  Foote  and  B. 
V.  Samuel. 

E.  F.  Glaze  of  the  Goliad  Water  &  Light  Company, 
Goliad,  Texas,  has  plans  ready  for  the  erection  of  an  ice 
plant,  work  on  which  is  to  begin  at  an  early  date.  As  soon 
as  this  is  completed  a  poultry  packing  piant  will  be  erected. 

The  Paul  Garrett  Milling  Company  will  erect  at  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  a  new  flour  mill  on  the  site  of  the  one  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  The  building  will  cost  about 
$10,000  and  the  machinery  $15,000.  An  elevator  will  also 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 


Farther  Central  West 

Omaha,  Neb.,  January  16,   1911. 

Information  from  dealers  in  construction  material,  whose 
trade  is  a  good  indication  of  prospective  activity  in  the  va- 
rious lines  of  shop,  mill  and  factory  equipment,  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  an  excellent  spring  business  is  in  prospect.  Rail- 
road buying  also  promises  to  be  much  heavier  than  last 
year. 

Among  orders  recently  entered  by  the  Clinton  Bridge  Sc 
Iron  Works.  Clinton.  Iowa,  is  one  for  the  construction  of 
two  steel  spans  over  the  Rock  Island  River  for  the  city  of 
Rock  Island.  HI., 

The  C.  Shenkburg  Company,  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  will  build 
in  the  vicinity  of  Third  and  Douglas  streets,  a  new  i)ower 
plant,  50  X  86  ft.,  two  stories,  with  a  125-ft.  stack.  The 
machinery  to  be  installed  will  provide  electric  power  and 
lighting,  with  sufficient  boiler  capacity  to  furnish  heat  for  the 
company's    entire    establishment. 
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K.  C.  Kastberg,  city  engineer  of  Boone,  Iowa,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  extensive  water'  works  system  to  be  con- 
structed there,  a  bond  issue  of  $180,000  for  which  has  been 
voted.  The  purchase  of  modem  high  duty  pumping  units, 
with  much  auxiliary  equipment,  will  be  involved  in  due 
course. 

Bids  will  be  taken  about  February  25  at  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
for  remodeling  and  equipping  the  city  power  and  pumping 
station. 

Tenders  are  reported  to  have  been  invited  for  an  elevated 
steel  tank  to  be  erected  for  Newton,  Iowa. 

The  A.  R.  Flick  Box  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  whose 
woodworking  plant  burned  about  three  weeks  ago,  will  re- 
place it  with  a  thoroughly  modern  factory,  to  be  operated 
by  electric  motors. 

It  is  reported  from  Bonaparte,  Iowa,  that  S.  E.  Irish, 
who  recently  purchased  the  dam  there,  resides  at  Keosauqua, 
Iowa,  and  that  Geo.  H.  Craig  of  that  place  has  been  retained 
to  prepare  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  plant  of  000  to  1000  kw. 
It  is  also  stated  that  the  financial  arrangements  will  be  in 
charge  of  J.  A.  Johnson,  Bonaparte,  Iowa. 

The  City  Council  at  Hamilton,  Iowa,  has  under  eonsid- 
,  eration  the  project  of  constructing  a  pumping  plant. 

Funds  for  building  an  electric  power  and  pumping  station 
and  laying  suitable  service  systems  will  be  provided  shortly 
at  Giltner,  Neb. 

The  Inter-Mountain  Bridge  &  Construction  Company. 
Tecumseh,  Neb.,  now  has  in  hand  the  contract  for  a  complete 
water  works  system,  to  be  constructed  for  the  municipality 
of  Stratton,  Neb. 

At  Fairbury,  Neb.,  the  city  has  secured  control  of  the 
300-kw.  power  plant  of  the  Fairbury  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company,  which  was  long  a  matter  of  litigation,  and,  in 
addition  to  some  minor  improvements  already  made,  will 
spend  about  $35,000  for  betterments  to  the  system. 

To  install  a  public  service  plant  at  Valparaiso,  Neb.. 
which  is  now  without  one,  the  Valparaiso  Electric  Company 
has  been  organized. 

W.  P.  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Denver  Union  Water 
Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  had  plans  drawn  for  the  pro- 
posed auxiliary  pumping  station,  of  5,000,000  gal.  daily  ca- 
pacity, to  be  erected  in  University  Park. 

The  Martin  Mfg.  Company,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  advises 
that  the  report  recently  circulated  throughout  the  country 
to  the  effect  that  its  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  is  false. 
The  company  has  had  no  loss  of  any  kind  by  fire  and  its 
plant  is  being  operated  to  full  capacity. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  Atlantic,  Iowa,  March  1,  for 
improving  the  electric  light  and  power  plant  and  uniting  it 
with  the  water  works  system  at  a  probaljle  cost  of  $40,000. 

Whittmore,  Iowa,  will  expend  $7000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  water  works  system. 

Gordon,  Neb.,  is  preparing  estimates  for  a  water  works 
system  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  power  house,  two  machine  shops  and  the  sheds  of 
the  Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Company's  plant.  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  were  burned  December  30,  involving  a  loss  of  $25,000. 
A  large  ore  smelting  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  Alma,  Colo., 
by  the  Moose  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  recently  incor- 
porated for  $5,600,000.  Henry  W.  Scott,  of  the  Scott.  Bond 
&  Mortgage  Company,  New  York  City,  who  is  one  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  Moose  mine  at  Ada,  will  be  the  man- 
aging director.  The  plans  of  the  enterprise  call  for  an  ini- 
tial expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000  for  buildings,  equip- 
ment, trackage  and  various  details  of  construction  work. 

It  is  reported  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  that  a  site  has  been  se- 
cured there  by  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company  for 
a  factory  guaranteed,  under  the  terms  of  a  bonus  raised  by 
local  business  interests,  to  employ  at  least  500  men.  Work 
upon  it  will  begin  next  month. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  one-story  extension,  40  x  80 
ft.,  of  the  Waterloo  Malleable  Iron  Company's  works,  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  a  three-story  factory.  47  x  60  ft.  for  the  Water- 
loo Plaster  Company  and  a  further  addition  to  the  plant  of 
the  Waterloo  Drop  Forge  Company,  the  plans  for  which  are 
said  to  be  not  yet  complete. 

From  Hamburg,  Iowa,  it  is  reported  that  in  consequence 
of  a  franchise  granted  last  month,  E.  B.  Hillman  of  Peoria, 
111.,  will  build  an  electric  generating  plant  for  public  service. 
The  new  factory  which  has  been  planned  for  erection  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  the  Farley  &  Loetscher  Company,  Du- 
buque, la.,  will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  a  new  con- 
cern, known  as  the  Loetscher-Jeager  Company,  in  which  W. 
C.  Jeager  of  the  .leager  Mfg.  Company,  Des  Moines,  is  inter- 
ested. Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sashes,  doors,  &c., 
together  with  electric  power  equipment,  will  be  required. 

The  Pitts-Matthews  Carriage  &  Auto  Company,  Des 
Sloines.  incorporated  for  $10,000.  will  construct  a  building 
45  X  132  ft.  for  motor-car  repairs  and  finishing. 

A  five-story  factory,  100  x  150  ft,  which  will  probably  be 
equipped  with  its  own  power  plant,  electric  motors,  &c.,  will 


be  erected  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  by  the  Johnson  Biscuit  Com- 
pany. 

The  Rice-Dayton  Mfg.  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
will  start  work  in  the  spring  on  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

A  three-story  building,  65  x  70  ft.,  with  motor-driven 
equipment,  will  be  added  to  the  plant  of  the  K.  Hurni  Pack- 
ing Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

A  new  sub-station,  equipped  with  power-transformers,  ro- 
tary converter,  &c.,  will  be  erected  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  by 
the  Cedar  Rapids  &  Iowa  City  Railway  &  Light  Company, 
Cedaf  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  other  improvements  effected  in  the 
system.  An  expenditure  of  $80,000  for  this  purpose  has 
been  decided  upon  for  the  coming  year.  The  company  has  a 
generating  plant  of  3500-kw.  capacity  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  to  which  an  exhaust  steam  turbine  unit  may  be  added, 
and  also  maintains  a  well-equipped  repair  shop  there. 

The    large    shoe    factory    of    Bentley    &    Olmsted,    Des 

Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  will  be  rebuilt. 

A  new  elevator  will  be  constructed  at  Gruver,  Iowa,  by 

Henry  Rippe,  of  that  place,  and  Fairmont.  Minn.,  to  replace 

one  that  burned. 

Machinery  will  be  purchased  by  the  Red  Oak  Canning 
Company,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  early  in  the  coming  month,  for  an 
extension  doubling  the  capacity  of   its  plant. 

Bids  will  be  taken  about  February  24,  or  a  little  later, 
for  the  improvements  recently  mentioned  at  Atlantic  City, 
Iowa,  which  will  take  the  form  of  remodeling  the  municipal 
power  and  pumping  plants  so  as  to  bring  them  under  one 
operating  control  and  increase  their  capacities. 

The  installation  of  a  municipal  water  works  system  is 
being  planned  at  Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa. 

The  Minneapolis  Threshing  Machine  Company,  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  branch, 
40  X  200  ft.,  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  be  used  for  assembling 
and  storage,  as  an  aid  to  the  prompt  delivery  of  its  appar- 
atus on  orders  from  that  section. 

The  City  Council  of  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  granted 
the  Union  Stockyards  Company  and  packers  of  that  place 
a  franchise  to  construct  their  own  pumping  plant  and  water 
system. 

It  was  recently  decided  at  Stratton,  Neb.,  to  install  an 
electric  plant  for  municipal  service  and  the  work  will  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Centerville  Light  &  Traction  Company,  Centerville, 
Iowa,  is  planning  extensive  improvements  which  will  include 
the  rebuilding  of  the  central  heating  plant  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  300-hp.  boiler. 

The  Woods  Brothers  Thresher  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  incorporated  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Wood  Brothers  Steel  Self-Feeder  Company.  The  capital 
stock  has  been  increased  to  $600,000  preparatory  to  enlarg- 
ing the  factory  and  greatly  increasing  the  output. 

The  Excelsior  Steel  Furnace  Company,  Chicago,  will 
establish  a  branch  factory  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  Second 
street  and  the  Des  Moines  Union  tracks.  R.  A.  Walker  of 
Chicago  will  have  charge  of  the  Des  Moines  branch. 

The  Lenox  Furnace  Company,  Marshalltown.  Iowa,  is 
securing  options  on  land  on  which  it  will  build  early  in  the 
spring  a  stove  factory.  The  company  has  been  making  steel 
ranges  for  a  year  and  the  business  done  warrants  enlarging 
the  plant.  The  stove  business  will  be  incorporated  sepa- 
rately from  the  furnace  business. 

The  plant  of  the  Alfalfa  Meal  Company  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  valued  at  $50,000,  was  burned  January  11. 

The  Decker  Mfg.  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  will  erect  a 
three-story  garage  and  manufactory  at  Third  and  Blondeau 
streets.  The  company  will  install  two  boilers  and  two  elec- 
tric elevators. 

The  Taylor  Jlill  &  Elevator,  Dannebrog,  Neb.,  was 
burned  January  10,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $10,000.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 


North  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  January  13.  1911. 

A  fair  index  of  the  present  flourishing,  stable  condition 
of  the  metal  working  industries  on  the  north  coast,  inclusive 
of  machinery  building  and  repairing,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
activity  of  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  of  this  city. 
It  is  now  busy  in  every  department,  particularly  the  boiler, 
tank  and  hydraulic  pipe  shops.  Marine  work  continues  fair 
and  logging  engines  have  recently  been  in  good  demand  for 
the  season.  To  provide  for  the  further  increase  in  business 
which  it  is  believed  from  present  inquiries  will  develop 
in  the  spring,  additional  equipment  is  being  installed  and  the 
layout  of  the  shops  improved,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  production. 

The  Meese  &  Gottfried  Company  of  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  whose  specialty  is  the  manufacture  and  installation 
of  power  transmission,  elevating  and   conveying  machinery. 
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has  opened  a  biauch  at  67-69  Front  street,  Portland.  Ore., 
with  H.  F.  Gearsou  iu  charge.  Business  in  the  new  location 
started  with  the  tirst  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  location  there  of  manufacturing 
industries,  by  providing  better  shipping  facilities,  the  Port 
of  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  has  voted  .fSOO.OCK)  in  bonds  to  cover  the 
cost   of   harbor    improvements. 

The  city  of  Gresham,  Ore.,  has  retained  Louis  C.  Kelsey, 
Dooly  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  who  has  also  opened 
an  office  on  the  coast,  to  plan  the  construction  of  water 
works. 

A  match  factory  is  to  be  built  in  Springfield,  Ore.,  by 
Paul  Bettelheim.    Further  details  are  lacking. 

The  Coquille  Mill  &  ilercantile  Company,  Coquille,  Ore., 
whose  buildings  were  wrecked  by  a  boiler  explosion,  is  pre- 
paring to  rebuild.  The  electric  power  plant  connected  with 
the  saw  mill,  which  is  operated  as  the  Coquille  River  Elec- 
tric Company,  has  already  been  replaced. 

A  power  station  is  to  be  built  at  Magoon  Lake  by  the 
Eastern  Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company,  Baker  City,  Ore., 
which  has  in  operation  at  the  latter  place  a  combined  steam 
and  hydroelectric  plant  of  3200-kw.  capacity.  The  com- 
pany is  planning  to  furnish  power  extensively  for  motor- 
driven  machinery  used  in  irrigation  works.  The  equipment 
now  in  service  "includes  Cahill  boilers,  a  Nordberg  engine, 
Pelton  water  wheels  and  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
dynamos. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  plant  of  the  West- 
ern Oregon  Lumber  Company.  Portland,  Ore.,  and  additional 
apparatus,  including  the  new  pneumatic  system  of  trimmer 
operation,  installed.  The  machinery  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Summer  Iron  Works,  Everett,  Wash. 

The  project  for  a  municipal  pumping  plant  at  Ashland, 
Ore.,  will  be  delayed  indefinitely,  as  a  bond  issue  of  $170,000 
was  defeated  in  the  recent  election. 

Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  Pioneer 
Planing  Company's  plant  at  Ashland,  Ore.,  and  changes  ef- 
fected that  will  materially  increase  its  output. 

The  Nisqually  Iron  Works.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  ac- 
quired the  shops  formerly  operated  by  the  Tacoma  Eastern 
Railway,  has  kept  very  busy  on  repair  work  and  in  manu- 
feturing  equipment  for  logging  purposes,  including  a  number 
of  very  salable  specialties.  It  is  starting  in  on  the  new  year 
under  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  Ketichan  Power  Company.  Ketichan,  Alaska,  which 
is  a  center  of  canning  operations,  will  extend  its  facilities, 
including  the  enlargement  of  the  saw  mill  which  provides 
lumber  for  boxes.  The  output  of  the  box  factory  is  also  to 
be  increased  correspondingly. 

A  saw  mill,  which  will  probably  be  electrically  operated, 
is  to  be  erected  in  Camas,  Wash.,  by  Peterson  Bros. 

A  new  power  station  was  recently  completed  by  the 
Whatcom  County  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  giving  it  upward  of  5000-kw.  capacity,  and  further 
improvements  are  to  be  effected  during  the  year. 

A  thoroughly  modern  box  factory  is  to  be  constructed 
in  the  near  future  at  Clarkston.  Wash.,  by  the  Valley  Lum- 
ber Company,  including  the  installation  of  motor-driven  ma- 
chinery. The  equipment  of  its  timber  cutting  plant  is  also  to 
be  enlarged. 

Bids  are  being  taken  by  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  on 


two  horizontal  14-in.,  two-stage  centrifugal  pumps,  a  900- 
hp.  three-phase,  GO-cycle,  2UOO-volt  induction  motor,  and  a 
separate  motor-driven  centrifugal  unit  of  3,000,000  gals, 
daily  capacity,  together  with  switchboard  and  control  appar- 
atu.s,  &c.,  for  high  pressure  water  service. 

The  plant  of  the  Pago  Lumber  Company,  Buckley,  Wash., 
which  recently  burned,  will  be  rebuilt. 


Congressman  Underwood's  Tariff  Views 

A  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  has  interviewed 
Representative  Oscar  W.  UuderwoocT  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  who  is  expected  to  be  Chairniau  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Sixty -second  Congress,  and  will,  therefore,  take  an  im- 
portant part  ii!  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  extracts 
from  the  interview  as  printed  In  the  Herald  of  January 
15  are  given  below  : 

"  Would  you  mind  stating  your  tariff  theory  in  more 
detail?" 

"  I  would  be  glad  to.  because  I  often  find  myself  in 
the  anomalous  attitude  of  having  some  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  protectionists  declare  that  I  am  a  free 
trader,  and  I  often  find  that  when  I  am  in  Washington 
some  of  my  colleagues,  because  I  represent  a  great  manu- 
facturing district,  assert  that  I  am  a  jirotectionlst.  In 
the  preparation  of  a  tariff  bill  the  differences  that  exist 
between  the  two  great  parties  are  not  the  issue  of  pro 
tection  against  free  trade,  but  the  true  Issue  is  that 
one  desires  to  write  a  tariff  bill  that  leans  toward  pro- 
hibition of  imports  and  the  other  a  revenue  tariff  that 
favors  fair  competition.  Although  we  occasionally  find 
a  free  trader  within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party 
the   great    rank    and    file   do    not    favor    the   free   trade 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  16,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  February  4  for  one  60-ton  elec- 
tric traveling  crane  for  building  No.  23,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  January  31,  under  schedule  3255,  class  22, 
for  furnishing  one  exhaust  fan  motor  and  dust  collecting 
system. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  January  10  as  follows : 

Class  1. — One  overhead  traveling  electric  crane — Bidder  12, 
.Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $1675  ;  77,  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinerv  Company,  New  York,  $1518;  103,  Modern  Steel  Struc- 
tural Compnnv,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  $1820  ;  120,  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company.  New  York,  $2100  ;  156,  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane 
Compan.v.  Toledo,  Ohio,  $1700  ;  167,  Wliiting  Foundry  &  Equip- 
ment Company.  Harvory,  III  $2315  :  179,  Northern  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  $1850;  184,  Butte  Engineering  & 
Electric  Compan.v,   San   Francisco,  Cal.,  $2280. 

Class  11. — One  sciow-cutting  engine  lathe — Bidder  26,  Cald- 
well Brothers  Company.  Seattle.  Wash..  $1210 ;  64,  Garvin 
Machine  Company,  New  York.  $1311  and  $1213;  75,  HalUdie 
Machinery  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  $1265  ;  107,  Manning. 
Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  Y'ork.  $1463  ;  128,  Perrine  Machinery 
Company,  Seattle,  Wash..  $1104;  143,  Springfield  Machhie  Tool 
Company,    Springfield,    Olaio,    $1325. 

Class  3  3. — One  2-kw.  constant  speed  motor  generator  and 
one  2-kva.  open  core  wireless  telegraph  transformer — Bidder, 
niehl  Mfg,  Compan.v.  Elizabethport.  N.  J.,  $1973  ;  95,  Fritz 
Lowenstein.  New  York,  $1600  ;  122,  National  Electrical  Signal- 
ing Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $1065 ;  157,  Teiefunken  Wire- 
less  Telegraph   Company.   New   Y'ork,    $1150. 

Class  51. — One  set  of  speed  gears,  one  set  of  motors,  with 
controlling  appliances,  and  one  set  of  four  distant  control  ap- 
paratus for  above  gears — Bidder  30.  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis..  $8160;  42,  Dlehi  Mfg.  Company,  Eliza- 
bethport, N.  .1.,  $3744,  part ;  59,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  $3449. 

Class  53. — One  bolt  heading,  upsetting  and  forging  ma- 
chine— Bidder  .58,  B'revert  Machinery  Company.  New  York, 
$2724  ;   107.  Manning.  Maxwell  &   Moore,  New  York,  $2750. 

Class  54. — One  steam  winch — Bidder  70,  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  Bath,  Me.,  $460  and  $550  ;  92,  Lidgerwood  Mfg. 
Company,  New  York,  $1076 ;  173,  Williamson  Brothers  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia.   Pa.,   $750. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Washington,  opened 
bids  January  7  for  furnishing  and  installing  one  electric 
motor  driven  capstan  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Navy  Yard  as 
follows;  Hyde  Windlass  Company,  Bath,  Maine,  $2200; 
Williamson  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  $2295. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  January  3,  as  follows : 

Class  1. — Two  Bement  vertical  drilling  machines — Bidder  29. 
Fairbanks  Company.  Washington,  $569  and  $687 ;  37.  Garvin 
Machine  Company,  New  Y'ork,  $415  and  $445;  48,  .1.  P.  Kemp. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  $427,  $442  and  $568 ;  64.  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company,  New  Y'ork,  $570  ;  80,  Vermilye  &  Power.  New  York. 
$444.90. 

Class  56. — Four  portable  ventilating  sets — Bidder  26,  Dleh! 
Mfg.  Company.  Elizabethport.  N.  .7..  $76 ;  78,  B.  P.  Sturtevant 
Company.  Hyde  Park.  Mass..  $75. 


doctrine.  There  has  never  been  a  platform  of  a  national 
convention  since  the  organization  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  has  advocated  free  trade  theories.  They  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  true  position  of  the  party  was 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue.  There  has  never  been 
a  tariff  bill  enacted  into  law  by  the  Democratic  party 
that  has  not  favored  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue 
as  opposed  to  a  tariff  levied  along  free  trade  lines,  such 
as  the  revenue  laws  of  Great  Britain." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  to  revise  the  tariff 
schedule  by  schedule?  " 

"  T  am  heartily  iu  accord  with  it.  I  believe  it  can  be 
done  intelligently  that  way.  It  cannot  be  when  a  com- 
mittee has  to  take  up  all  the  schedules  at  once.  It  is 
the  only  sensible  way  to  revise  the  tariff.  It  eliminates 
trading,  which  has  been  the  main  cause  of  trouble  in  the 
past  and  has  destroyed  most  of  the  great  tariff  bills. 
That  is  what  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  '  jokers ' 
and  their  other  bad  features." 

"  If  you  were  asked  especially  to  tell  the  business  men 
of  the  country  what  you  will  stand  for  in  the  way  of  a 
tariff  bill,  what  would  you  say?" 

"  I  would  simply  say  that  I  believe  in  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  but  with  that  principle  carefully  and  con- 
servatively worked  out.  I  would  also  tell  them  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  from  my  committee  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  bill  to  protect  their  profits." 
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JOHN  W.  SEAVER 

John  W.  Seaver,  consulting  and  contracting  engineer, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  died  suddenly  January  14,  from  apo- 
plexy, as  he  was  about  to  start  from  his  home  for  his 
office.  He  was  55  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  1S55.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
Buffalo.  He  entered  the  field  of  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering  when  a  young  man  and  made  a  world-wide 
reputation.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  designing  coke  oven 
machinery. 

At  the  age  of  13  Mr.  Seaver  went  to  work  for  the 
Shepard  Iron  Company,  Buffalo,  as  a  machinist.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  drafting  room.  Later 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  plant.     While  acting 


JOHN  W.  SEAVER. 

as  superintendent  he  designed  the  engines  of  many  lake 
boats,  among  them  the  engines  for  the  Great  Western,  a 
noted  vessel  in  its  day.  When  he  was  23  he  went  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  conuected  with  the  Schultz 
Bridge  Works.  While  with  that  company  he  designed 
and  built  a  large  number  of  bridges.  Later  he  engaged 
with  the  Eiter-Conley  Mfg.  Company. 

Mr.  Seaver  removed  to  Cleveland  15  years  ago  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  that  city  joined  his  interests  with 
those  of  others  in  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  vice-president.  About  four  years 
ago  he  withdrew  from  that  company,  and,  with  J.  E.  A. 
Moore  as  a  partner,  opened  an  office  as  consulting  and 
contracting  engineer,  the  business  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Seaver.  He  was  the  first  designer  and 
builder  of  Gantry  cranes  and  other  important  material 
handling  and  steel  manufacturing  machinery.  He  was 
a  noted  book  lover,  and  bad  an  extensive  library  and 
a  collection  of  autographs  of  famous  engineers.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Rowfant.  L'nion  and  Euclid  clubs  in 
Cleveland,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
four  children. 


born  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  T.,  his  parents  removing  to 
Cleveland  when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  After  finishing 
his  education  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools  he  entered 
the  hardware  store  of  Potter  &  Clark,  and  three  years 
later  became  an  employee  of  George  Worthington.  Later 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  concern  under  the  name  of 
George  Worthington  &  Co.,  and  was  the  senior  partner 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Worthington's  death  in  IS'i  until 
the  present  George  Worthington  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1SS7.  From  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
until  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  company.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  iron  industry  in  Cleveland 
ui  its  early  days  as  one  of  the  owners  and  vice-president 
of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Company  that  operated  a  blast 
furnace  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  banking  circles,  serving  as  president  of  the  First 
Xational  Bank  from  1876  to  1905,  and  being  on  the 
directorates  and  holding  other  official  positions  with 
other  Cleveland  banks  at  various  times.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  political  matters  and  was  a  leader  in 
civic  affairs  and  charities,  devoting  much  time  to  philan- 
thropic and  civic  work  as  the  head  of  various  organiza- 
tions and  in  other  prominent  capacities.  He  served  his 
country  through  the  Civil  War  during  which  he  woj 
great  distinction.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  colonel 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services.  He  leaves  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Brown,  vice- 
president  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company. 

Joseph  C.  Pocxtebeb,  who  some  seven  years  ago  re- 
tired from  the  iron  and  steel  business,  which  had  been 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Poulterer  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  January  13,  aged 
50  years.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 

Robert  J.  Gaedneb,  superintendent  of  the  S.  Jarvis 
Adams  Company,  Midland,  Pa.,  is  dead,  aged  35  years. 
For  several  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  wire  de- 
partment of  the  Schoenberger  Works  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,   Pittsburgh. 

David  Bovaibd,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Bovaird 
&  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  died  January  4,  aged  78  years. 


Personal 


James  Babnett,  president  of  the  George  Worthington 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wholesale  and  retail  hardware 
dealer,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  called  Cleveland's 
first  citizen,  died  January  15.  aged  89  years.     He  was 


W.  S.  Chase,  sales  manager,  and  P.  E.  Ryan,  adver- 
tising manager,  of  the  National  Acme  Mfg.  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Europe  Jan- 
uary 14.  They  will  spend  several  weeks  In  England  and 
on  the  Continent  looking  after  the  interests  of  their  com- 
pany. 

W.  P.  Pressinger,  having  sold  his  interest  In  the 
Keller  Mfg.  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  to  again  become  manager  of  the  com- 
pressor department  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  firm  of  D.  C.  &  Wm.  B.  Jackson,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  been  retained  by  the  British  Government  to  advise 
the  Postmaster-General  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
plant  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  government  this  year  and  made  a  part 
of  the  post-office  system.  Prof.  D.  C.  Jackson  sailed  for 
England  January  18  to  spend  a  week  in  London  confer- 
ring in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  valuation,  expect- 
ing to  return  by  a  steamship  due  to  arrive  In  New  York 
February  7. 

J.  O.  Entrekin,  for  a  number  of  years  secretary  of 
Sloan,  Howell  &  Co.,  dealers  in  Iron,  steel  and  contrac- 
tors' supplies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  as  sales  manager  with  the  Lebanon  Valley 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  now  manufacturing 
a  complete  line  of  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  track  bolts,  bar 
iron  and  bar  steel. 

J.  F.  Doolittle.  president  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  started  on  an  extended 
vacation  trip  of  four  months.  As  his  time  will  be  si)ent 
entirely  In  recreation,  he  will  tour  by  easy  stages  through 
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the  Isthmian  Canal  district,  Old  Mexico,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Yellowstone  National  Park,  returning  to  busi- 
ness about  May  1. 

H.  H.  Barbour  has  been  appointed  district  sales  agent 
of  the  I,acl;a\vanna  .Steel  Company  for  the  metropolitan 
district,  with  offices  at  2  Kector  street,  New  York,  this 
appointment  becoming  effective  January  19,  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  general  sales  office  of  the  company  to  Its 
works  at  liackawanna,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Weir,  president  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  Weirtou,  W.  Va.,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

F.  A.  Botts  has  been  transferred  from  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  to  the  New  York  pig  Iron  selling  force  of 
Hickman,  Williams  &  Co. 

R.  H.  Watson,  for  several  years  second  assistant  to 
A.  R.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Homestead, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  opeJi 
hearth  department,  to  succeed  Reese  James,  who  died 
recently. 

D.  B.  McClelland,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
Spang,  Chalfrant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  has  gone  on  a 
Western  business  trip  and  will  be  absent  about  six 
weeks. 

C.  B.  Walter  has  been  appointed  district  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Russell  Machine  Company 
of  Massillou,  Ohio,  succeeding  F.  G.  Borden.  Mr.  Walter 
has  been  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  office  for  several 
years. 

Geo.  G.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  will  sail 
in  February  for  a  European  trip  of  two  or  three  months. 


The  Engineer  as  a  Salesman 


BY    STEELING    H.    BUNNELL. 


The  increasing  complication  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  the  specialization  of  manufactures  into  peculiar 
lines  have  brought  into  the  field  of  consulting  engineer- 
ing numerous  specialists,  each  expert  in  a  narrow  field, 
which  may  so  absorb  his  efforts  that  he  will  have  little 
time  to  acquire  a  broad  knowledge  of  other  lines.  In 
the  construction  of  steam  power  plants,  the  development 
of  water  power,  the  design  of  electric  central  stations 
and  the  construction  of  street  railroads,  engineers  of  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  can  be  found  adequately 
equipped  to  solve  the  most  intricate  problems,  and  to 
produce  designs  and  superintend  construction  which  will 
give  a  successful  and  satisfactory  working  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find  engi- 
neers of  broader  general  knowledge,  though  less  special- 
ized in  particular  liufs.  who  e,in  undertake  problems 
involving  a  number  of  different  fields,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  new  lines  of  manufacture. 

To  the  prospective  owner  or  manager  of  a  plant  for 
manufacturing  some  new  product,  a  problem  Is  presented 
Involving  location,  design  of  power  plant  and  transmis- 
sion, design  of  buildings,  organization  of  operating  force, 
and  selection  of  machinery  among  standard  lines  obtain- 
able in  the  market,  special  construction  which  can  be 
adapted  for  the  particular  purpose,  and  newly  designed 
machinery  which  must  be  made  up  largely  without  prece- 
dent. In  factories  of  usual  size  there  is  not  enough  work 
in  any  one  line  to  indicate  the  selection  of  a  consulting 
engineer  to  take  charge  of  all.  Further,  the  most  expert 
engineer  in  each  line  has  carried  his  studies  in  refine- 
ments and  economies  to  a  point  far  beyond  what  is  justi- 
fiable in  connection  with  a  small  installation  of  his  spe- 
cial apparatus.  The  noted  power  plant  engineer,  for 
instance,  regards  a  factory  power  plant  of  100  or  200  hp. 
as  a  mere  nothing,  .  in  comparison  with  the  20,000-hp. 
plant,  which  he  considers  of  only  ordinary  size.  The  man 
charged  with  the  design  of  a  new  plant  is,  therefore,  like- 
ly to  be  taxed  with  selecting  the  best  among  many  con- 
sulting engineers,  and  in  deciding  for  himself  the  ques- 
tions of  difference  which  arise  between  them. 


The  easy  way  out  of  these  difficulties  lies  in  accept- 
ing the  services  of  the  engineering  salesman  who  com- 
bines the  functions  of  advisory  engineer  with  the  sales- 
man's knowledge  of  mechanical  construction  and  cost. 
In  machinery  lines  to-day  the  technical  man  is  rapidly 
taking  his  place  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  sales 
department.  At  the  same  time,  the  business  trained 
salesman,  forced  by  competition  with  the  technical  man 
to  study  the  theory  of  his  product,  has  learned  enough 
of  the  technicalities  to  hold  his  own  successfully  against 
the  other,  so  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
engineer  trained  in  selling  and  the  salesman  trained  in 
engineering. 

A  machinery  house  handling  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terial and  equipment,  and  employing  a  force  of  salesmen 
with  general  mechanical  knowledge,  is  well  equipped  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  a  factory  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  An  engineering  salesman  is  alive  to  the  question 
of  costs,  first  and  foremost.  While  he  has  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  competing  lines  he  has  also  a  wide  knowledge 
of  noncompeting  lines,  through  his  general  acquaintance 
with  other  machinery  salesmen  and  with  the  purchasing 
public.  A  competent  engineering  salesman  who  is  in  a 
position  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  a  manufac- 
turing proposition  can  give  advice  and  assistance  from 
the  commencement  of  design  to  the  completion  of  the 
last  payment,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  owner 
and  constructor.  The  services  of  such  a  man  cost  the 
purchaser  nothing ;  they  are  paid  for  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased total  selling  commission  realized  by  the  machin- 
ery house,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish  the  entire 
equipment,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  or  two  parts 
only.  In  fact,  since  an  engineering  salesman  can  figure 
closer  on  a  large  equipment  thsfn  on  a  few  scattered 
items,  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  contract  may  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  costs  of  the  various  items  if  pur- 
chased separately,  and  the  services  of  the  engineering 
salesman,  being  paid  for  from  the  saving  in  expense,  are 
without  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

The  Griscom-Spencer  Company,  New  York,  with 
which  the  writer  is  connected,  is  a  typical  concern  which 
is  furnishing  engineering  advice  and  machinery  equip- 
ment, working  in  co-operation  with  the  purchaser's  engi- 
neers. This  company,  under  the  name  of  the  James 
Reilly  Repair  &  Supply  Company,  operated  a  general 
machinery  and  supply  business  for  many  years.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  purchased  or  developed  a  number  of 
steam  specialties.  The  experience  gained  in  original  de- 
sign, in  reducing  successful  design  to  a  manufacturing 
basis,  and  in  purchasing  for  the  supply  business,  called 
for  the  employment  of  one  technical  man  after  another, 
until  the  engineering  and  selling  force  of  the  company 
grew  to  a  score  of  men,  the  majority  technical  gradu- 
ates, the  rest  trained  in  practical  salesmanship.  Among 
such  a  force  special  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
of  many  diversified  lines  of  manufacture  are  found  ready 
at  hand  for  the  advice  and  guidance  of  a  prospective 
purchaser,  who  thus  becomes  the  client  of  an  engineer- 
ing firm  of  wide  experience  in  construction  and  purchase, 
as  well  as  in  design.  The  engineer  or  manager  charged 
with  the  construction  of  a  factory  of  new  design  or 
peculiar  construction  can  find  in  such  a  force  the  best  of 
practical  advice  and  assistance  on  every  point,  from  the 
first  line  of  drawing  to  the  last  detail  of  equipment. 
The  engineering  fee  is  paid  solely  from  the  elimination 
of  wasteful  competition,  the  saving  in  time  spent  in  un- 
necessary correspondence  and  visits,  and  in  the  investi- 
gation which  will  be  necessary  in  obtaining  the  Informa- 
tion which  is  already  in  possession  of  the  force  of  engi- 
neering salesmen. 

*  »  » 

To  supply  the  Increased  demand  for  the  old-fashioned 
iron  sheets  the  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Niles, 
Ohio,  Is  installing  four  additional  puddling  furnaces. 
The  company  states  that  it  has  always  done  considerable 
business  in  this  line  and  that  the  trade  that  It  has  es- 
tablished has  taken  practically  all  of  its  output.  With 
the  view  of  taking  care  of  a  larger  trade  in  pure  iron 
sheets  the  installation  of  equipment  to  produce  a  greater 
tonnage  was  decided  upon. 
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Large  Basic  Open  Hearth  Furnaces 

Features  of  Practice  with  Heats  Averaging  Over 
87  Tons 


BY    THEO.    D.    STBAUB. 


Recently  in  one  of  our  technical  schools,  during  a 
talk  on  the  metallurgy  of  steel  made  iu  the  basic  open 
hearth  furnace,  the  speaker  mentioned  to  the  class  the 
fact  that  the  limit  in  size  for  economical  production  with 
a  cold  charge  had  been  approximately  65  tons.  There- 
upon a  student  contributed  to  the  iuformal  conversation 
by  saying.  "  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  there  are  fur- 
naces iu  operation  with  a  capacity  of  SO  to  100  tons," 
and  he  gave  his  authority. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  practice  carried  on  in  an  open  hearth 
furnace  of  this  size  at  the  new  plant  of  the  West  Penn 
Steel  Company,  BracUenridge.  Pa.  At  the  outset  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  operation  of  producing  mild  steel  in 
large  quantities  at  a  cast  has  proved  so  successful  as  to 
warrant  the  company  in  building  a  second  furnace  of  the 
same  type  and  size;  the  gas  was  turned  on  July  1,  1910, 
In  this  second  furnace,  which  has  been  iu  use  steadily 
ever  since. 

The  first  furnace  built  at  Brackenridge,  using  natural 
gas  as  fuel,  was  put  in  operation  October  15,  1909,  and 
was  operated  with  only  minor  repairs  until  the  latter 
part  of  May.  1910,  when  slight  repairs  to  the  breast  and 
sides  were  made.  During  this  run  29S  heats,  averaging 
over  S7  tons,  were  tapped  from  this  furnace.  It  is  rated 
at  SO  tons,  but  the  average  was  almost  10  tons  more 
to  the  heat.  A  few  heats  have  run  up  to  100  tons  and 
one  to  107.  which  was  the  largest— 144  ingots.  More- 
over, after  this  run  the  furnace  was  only  iiartly  re- 
paired. At  the  time  of  writing  this— the  latter  part  of 
December.  1910 — the  record  of  the  furnace  stands  at 
520  heats  with  original  roof. 

Construction,  Charging  and  Melting 

The  principles  of  construction  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  prevailing  type  of  fixed  or  station- 
ary furnaces — rectangular  melting  chamber,  regenerators, 
checkers,  pan  of  heavy  riveted  plate  steel  carried  on 
beams  supported  on  especially  heavy  foundation,  walls, 
&c.  The  construction  throughout  is  exceedingly  heavy 
and  solid  because  of  the  size  of  the  charge,  which  runs 
up  to  250.000  lb.  The  angle  of  the  ports  is  about  the 
same  as  on  a  smaller  furnace.  The  use  of  natural  gas 
as  fuel  is,  of  course,  an  advantage.  The  hearth  platform 
is  large  and  very  convenient  and  ample  room  is  afforded 
for  the  charging  machine  and  general  opeations. 

The  charge  of  limestone,  pig  and  scrap  iron  is  brought 
up  on  an  incline  to  the  hearth  platform  in  trains  of  boxes, 
which  are  unloaded  in  the  furnace  by  an  improved 
charging  machine.  The  operation  of  charging  requires 
an  average  of  about  four  and  one-half  hours.  Melting 
and  manipulation  of  the  fusion  require  about  10  to  12 
hours  more,  so  that  under  usual  conditions  a  heat  is 
expected  every  13^;  or  14  hours,  though  the  ttme  neces- 
sary to  get  proper  results  has  been  a  trifle  more  or  less. 

After  the  steel  has  been  refined  to  the  right  stage  it 
is  tapped  from  the  furnace  into  a  large,  suitably  lined 
ladle,  which,  motor  driven,  runs  on  a  track  over  the  pit. 
The  whole  melt  is  allowed  to  run  out  from  the  furnace, 
the  slag  running  out  of  the  ladle  on  the  side  opposite  the 
molds  into  slag  boxes  so  arranged  that  they  take  care 
of  all  the  slag.  The  steel  is  immediately  poured  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ladle  into  the  fountain  of  a  group 
which  fills  eight  molds  at  a  time  from  the  bottom,  the 
eight  molds  of  a  group  being  suitably  connected  with 
runner  brick  on  the  fioor  of  the  oblong  pit. 

The  ingots  measure  10  in.  square  on  the  small  end, 
13  in.  square  on  the  large  end,  and  are  from  45  to  55  in. 
in  hight.  They  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  1750  lb. 
each,  depending  upon  the  size  required.  Immediately 
after  tapping  the  furnace  bottom  and  tap  hole  are  cleaned 


out  by  means  of  compressed  air  and  charging  operations 
are  begun. 

In  stripping  the  pit  the  caps  are  first  removed  and 
then  the  electric  crane  overhead  lifts  four  molds  at  a 
time  until  all  are  out.  Then  by  throwing  the  chains 
over  the  farthest  two  ingots  at  each  end  a  group  of  eight 
Ingots  Is  lifted  by  the  crane  from  the  pit  to  the  scales, 
whence  they  are  carried  to  the  soaking  pits  as  required. 
By  means  of  old  runners  with  their  cores  of  steel,  placed 
in  each  corner  of  the  slag  boxes,  the  crane  also  lifts  the 
slag  out  when  cool  In  one  mass.  It  is  then  removed  to 
its  place  for  disposal  in  cars  awaiting  it. 

Uniform  Conditions  Secured 

The  mild  and  semimild  steel  made  in  these  furnaces 
Is  for  various  purposes.  Including  high  grade  bars  and 
sheets.  Phosphorus  has  been  eliminated  to  0.01  and 
sulphur  to  0.022.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  all 
operations  are  under  excellent  control  of  the  skilled  melt- 
er  and  his  assistants,  who  claim  it  Is  not  any  harder  to 
manipulate  a  large  furnace  than  it  Is  a  smaller  one,  as 
conditions  are  more  uniform.  These  furnaces  were  con- 
structed by  the  S.  E.  Smythe  Engineering  Company  of 
Harbison  &  Walker  brick,  and  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  ever  since  started.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  melt  hot  long  enough  during  the  operation 
of  casting.  The  steel  is  of  highly  satisfactory  quality 
and  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor,  fuel,  &c.,  compares  most 
favorably  with  that  of  steel  produced  similarly  in  a 
smaller  furnace,  for  the  equipment  of  the  West  Penn 
Steel  Company's  plant  is  of  the  highest  efficiency  de- 
veloped by  modern  practice. 


Isolated  Plant  Protective  Association. — The  first 
steps  toward  the  formation  of  an  Isolated  Plant  Protec- 
tive Association  were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Engineering  Societies  Building.  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
street.  New  York  City,  on  Monday  evening.  January  16. 
The  aims  of  this  association  are  to  further  the  interest 
of  isolated  plant  owners  and  to  Increase  the  number  of 
such  plants  throughout  the  country.  Organization  was 
effected  by  electing  Charles  G.  Armstrong  temporary 
chairman,  and  Ernest  Fieux  temporary  secretary.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
set  of  by-laws  for  the  association,  and  will  present  its 
report  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  January 
30,  when  the  permanent  officers  will  be  chosen. 


The  American  Wire  Fabrics  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa, 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $1,500,000.  The  new  corporation  will  be 
successor  to  the  American  Wire  Cloth  Company  and  will 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  wire  cloth,  wire  nettings,  cables, 
nails,  fencing  and  otiier  wire  products.  The  company  has 
plans  prepared  for  an  extension  to  its  plant  which  will 
practically  double  its  capacitj-,  and  on  which  work  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  weather  permits.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  as  follows :  H.  W.  Seaman,  presi- 
dent ;  C.  L.  Hoff  and  A.  F.  Norrish.  vice-presidents ;  C. 
K.  .\nderson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Vierllng  Steel  Works,  Chicago,  has  been  incor- 
porated to  carry  on  the  business  formerly  conducted 
under  the  style  of  Vierling,  McDowell  &  Co.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company  is  $250,000.  an  increase  of 
$150,000.  This  increase  in  capital  was  made  necessary 
to  cover  expensive  improvements  that  have  been  com- 
pleted the  past  year  in  the  company's  plant  at  Chicago. 
The  power  equipment  has  been  changed  from  steam  to 
electric  motors  and  a  large  Increase  has  been  made  In 
the  fabricating  equipment,  giving  the  company  one  of 
the  largest  plants  in  the  West  for  the  fabricating  of 
structural  material. 


The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works, 
Erie,  Pa.,  has  received  an  order  from  the  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Company  for  4C0-hp.  vertical  water  tube  boil- 
ers to  be  installed  In  the  Pittsburgh  Works,  at  New  Ken- 
sington, Pa. 
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Canada's  Economic  Upbuilding 

ToBONTO,  January  14. — American  and  other  onlookers 
of  Canadian  developments  must  be  impressed  with  the 
rate  at  which  construction  is  going  on  all  over  this  coun- 
try. The  spirit  of  enterprise,  active  though  it  has  been 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  decade  that  has  just  closed, 
never  before  entered  so  largely  into  what  may  be  called 
town  building  and  city  improvement  as  it  did  in  1910. 
"  Town  building  "  and  "  city  improvement "  are  not  used 
simply  in  reference  to  public  undertalilngs,  but  compre- 
hend everything  done,  whether  by  municipal  or  private 
enterprise,  that  conduces  to  the  production  of  wealth. 

Railroad  Building 

For  some  years  the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  coun- 
try's development  was  the  building  of  railroads — the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Transcontinental,  the  rushing 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  from  its  interior  system  to- 
ward the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  double  track- 
ing and  branch  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
There  is  still  great  activity  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
railroad  programmes.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  now 
working  on  the  long  section  across  the  Rockies.  The 
Grand  Ti-unk  Pacific  is  also  getting  its  mountain  section 
farther  advanced,  and  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
Commission  is  getting  the  gaps  between  its  completed 
sections  fewer  and  narrower.  In  a  short  time  the  Gov- 
ernment will  begin  in  earnest  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  the  route  for  which  is  already 
surveyed. 

Railroad  building  in  Canada  is  still  very  active,  and 
will  be  throughout  the  whole  of  1911.  in  which  year  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  as  much  capital  applied  on  this 
account  as  there  was  in  inin.  There  is  at  least  $100,- 
000,000  of  capital  in  baud  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments of  existing  lines  in  1911,  to  say  nothing  about  cap- 
ital that  may  be  raised  in  the  same  account  in  that  year. 

New  Transportation  Projects 

Three  other  huge  transportation  projects  are  prom- 
ised by  the  Dominion  Government.  These,  however,  are 
for  waterways.  They  are  the  improvement  of  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  the  construction  of  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  and  the  canalization  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  The  first  two  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  $200,000,- 
000.     The  third  will  also  be  extremely  costly. 

To  the  last-named  undertaking,  the  premier.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  strongly  pledged  his  Government  in  sev- 
eral of  the  speeches  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  sum- 
mer tour  of  the  West.  That  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way he  promised  to  set  at)out  very  soon,  and  he  assured 
the  grain  growers  of  his  government's  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  waited  on  by  two  very 
large  deputations  of  delegates  from  Boards  of  Trade,  the 
one  urging  action  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  and  the  other  with  regard  to  the  Ottawa 
and  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  He  gave  rather  positive  an- 
swers favorable  to  the  enterprises. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  go  on  with  these  works  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay; Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Welland  Canal  would  be  begun 
within  Uie  present  fiscal  year.  That  improvement  means 
no  less  than  the  construction  of  a  new  Welland  Canal 
large  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  requiring  upward  of 
20  ft.  draft.  The  depth  will  be  not  less  than  25  ft.  The 
locks  will  be  correspondingly  large. 

rr<Sa  The  Spirit  of  Construction  .Abroad  in  the  Land 

But  though  railroad  building  has  continued  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  though  great  new  transportation  under- 
takings are  to  follow  the  large  ones  now  in  a  forward 
state,  it  is  no  longer  solely  upon  works  of  this  kind  that 
capital  is  being  fixed  on  an  enormous  scale.  There  is  now 
a  very  large  amount  of  new  capital  being  widely  diffused 
and  applied  in  a  diversified  way.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  are  every  year  being  turned  into  land,  mines, 
timber  limits,  factories,  office  buildings,  dwellings,  bridges. 


roads,  pavements,  ix)wer  developments,  electrical  plants, 
water  works,  machinerj'  and  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

This  new  capital,  which  is  being  transformed  into  pro- 
ductive instrumentalities,  is  not  by  any  means  altogether 
the  accumulation  of  Canadian  thrift  and  Canadian  prof- 
its. On  the  conti'ary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  money  of 
British  investors.  Backing  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
Canadian  and  American  promoters  of  industry  here,  Brit- 
ish investors  are  furnishing  the  money  for  the  great  c-on- 
structiou  and  reconstruction  in  progress  in  every  Cana- 
dian city,  every  live  Canadian  town,  and  at  places  which 
a  short  time  ago  were  no  more  than  railroad  town  sites. 
There  is  some  reason  to  fear,  indeed,  that  the  ease  with 
which  some  of  the  municipalities  and  other  borrowers 
are  getting  money  is  making  them  careless  as  to  their  use 
of  it,  and  this  may  some  day  cause  a  reaction  and  a  tight- 
ening of  British  purse  strings.  Though  Lloyd  George 
gets  probably  more  condemnation  than  commendation 
from  Canadian  newspapers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if 
he  is  scaring  capital  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  much  of 
it  is  seeking  asylum  in  Canadian  investments  that  are 
proving  very  fruitful  elements  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources. 

The  United  States  Contributing 

For  its  present  era  of  development  Canada  is  also 
much  indebted  to  men  of  enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
who  in  many  cases  take  the  initiative  in  opening  up  this 
or  that  center  of  natural  resources,  and  in  giving  utility 
to  this  or  that  potential  wealth.  An  enormous  amount  of 
American  money  has  in  this  way  and  in  the  form  of 
branch  factories  been  transferred  to  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  border. 

The  great  fact  to  be  noted  by  all  who  take  a  c-ommer- 
cial  interest  in  Canada  is  that  there  is  now  going  on 
here  a  vast  amount  of  foundation  work  financed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  British  capital  which  never  before  was  so 
unstintedly  supplied  for  Canadian  use  as  it  has  been  in 
recent  years.  This  foundation  work  will  be  the  basis  of 
permanent  activities  that  will  maintain  large  business 
operations.  It  will  count  tremendously  in  the  making 
of  the  country.  If  this  year  the  country  is  favored  with 
good  crops  the  forward  movement  in  Canada  will  receive 
new  impulses  from  British  capital,  from  well  to  do  immi- 
grants and  from  new  trade  relations. 

c.  A.  c,  J. 
■*-'-^ 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  De- 
sires More  Liberal  State  Aid. — Richard  C.  MacLaurin. 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  drawn  up  a  strong  argument,  making  a  pamphlet  of 
12  pages,  urging  a  large  increase  in  State  aid  to  the 
institute.  He  gives  the  history  of  its  establishment  and 
says  it  was  "  the  first  school  to  equip  a  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical laboratory  for  the  instruction  of  students  by 
actual  treatment  of  ores  in  large  quantities ;  the  first  to 
establish  a  laboratoi^y  for  teaching  the  nature  and  use 
of  steam,  and  a  laboratory  for  testing  the  strength  of  the 
materials  of  con.struction  in  commercial  sizes ;  and  the 
first  in  America  to  establish  a  department  of  architecture. 
It  was  also  the  first  in  this  country  to  set  up  distinct  and 
separate  courses  of  study  in  electrical  engineering,  in 
sanitary  engineering,  in  chemical  engineering  and  In 
naval  architecture."  The  needs  of  the  institute  are 
clearly  set  forth. 


New  Railroad  Equipment.— The  St,  Louis  Southwest- 
ern has  placed  its  order  for  1500  box  cars  and  500  furni- 
ture cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  reported  to  have  divided  an 
order  for  1000  cars  equally  between  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, The  Vandalia  is  inquiring  for  150  freight  cars. 
The  Great  Northern,  in  addition  to  its  recent  order  for 
.500  cars,  has  placed  400  hopper  cars  with  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Company.  Recent  locomotive  orders  include 
10  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  for  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  reported  in 
the  market  for  24  locomotives. 
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The  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  at  the  Exchange  Cluh,  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 11,  was  made  a  memorable  occasion  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  delegation  of  fellow  foundiymen  from 
Philadelphia  and  other  Pennsylvania  cities,  Baltimore, 
Newark,  N.  .J.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.  The  meeting  was 
the  largest  in  the  local  association's  history,  some  200 
members  and  guests  enjoying  the  dinner  and  the  excel- 
lent after-dinner  speaking.  At  the  business  meeting 
these  officers  were  elected :  President,  Herbert  E.  Weth- 
erbee.  James  Hunter  Machine  Company,  North  Adams, 
Mass. ;  vice-president,  Charles  L.  Newcomb,  Deane  Steam 
Pump  Company,  Hol.voke,  Mass. ;  treasurer,  George  H. 
Lincoln,  G.  H.  Lincoln  &  Co.,  Boston ;  secretary,  Fred  F. 
Stockwell,  Barbour  -  Stockwell  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Executive  Committee:  Robert  C.  Bird,  Broadway 
Iron  Foundry,  Cambridge;  C.  A.  Reed,  Hickman,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Boston ;  J.  C.  Hosford,  Slagee  Furnace  Com- 
pany, Boston;  Charles  L.  Nutter,  Old  Colony  Foundry 
Company,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  F.  W.  Stickle. 
Capitol  Foundry  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co..  Cleveland,  and  the  Carborundum  Company.  Bos- 
ton, were  admitted  to  membership. 

Henry  A.  Carpenter,  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  the  toast- 
master,  and  the  speakers  Included  Mayor  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald of  Boston,  Thomas  Devlin,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  and  Howard  Evans,  its  secretary ; 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Philadelphia :  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen, 
Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Col.  H.  Anthony  Dyer.  Providence ;  Hon. 
Geo.  W.  Gardner.  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Providence, 
and  Carlisle  Mason,  Philadelphia.  A  male  quartette  and 
an  orchestra  furnished  music  during  the  dinner. 

The  visitors  included  the  following  from  Philadel- 
l)hia :  Thomas  Devlin,  Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Company ; 
E.  E.  Brown  and  C.  K.  Brown.  E.  E.  Brown  &  Co. ; 
Josiah  Thompson,  J.  Thompson  Company ;  J.  H.  Sheeler, 
Sheeler-Hemsher  Company ;  Carlisle  Mason,  NeLson  Valve 
Company ;  J.  I.  Fasey,  Philadelphia  Chaplet  Company ; 
Frank  Krug,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company ;  George 
C.  Davies,  Pilling  &  Crane ;  John  Alexander,  Harrison 
Safety  Boiler  Works :  Howard  Evans  and  A.  W.  Warren, 
J.  W.  Paxson  Company  :  H.  M.  Plitt,  Plitt  &  Co. ;  C.  E. 
Bertie,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. ;  N.  Ayers ;  W.  W.  Parry, 
American  Pattern  Company :  L.  U.  Parke,  Naylor  &  Co. ; 
Oliver  Gee,  Matthew  Addy  &  Co. :  Wilfred  Lewis.  Tabor 
Mfg.  Company,  and  W.  B.  Robinson  and  A.  A.  Miller,  The 
Iron  Ape.  Others  of  the  party  were:  R.  S.  Buch,  A. 
Bueh's  Sons  Company.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. ;  R.  A.  Talmie. 
Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  Wilmington.  Del. ;  J.  S. 
Stirling,  Uilles  &  .Jones  Company,  Wilmington ;  Mr.  Bar- 
low, Newark,  N.  J. ;  D.  T.  Jones.  Wilbraham-Green  Blow- 
er Company.  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Wilmer  Kruson,  Bu- 
chanan Foundry  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa. :  W.  H.  Rldg- 
way.  Craig  Ridgway  &  Sons  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa. ; 
H.  D.  Harvey.  Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Baltimore. 


Our  Foreign  Trade  Mai<es  a  New  Record 


The  record  of  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1910.  as  reported  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
shows  larger  imports  than  in  any  preceding  year,  larger 
exports  than  in  any  year  except  1907.  and  a  larger  total 
of  imiwrts  and  exports  combined  than  ever  before. 

The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  was  $1,562,- 
807,022.  against  .«1.47.5.520.724  in  1909.  The  exports  were 
$1,804,411,270  in  1910,  against  $1,728,198,645  in  1909,  and 
$1,923,420,205  in  1907.  Imports  and  exports  combined 
amounted  to  $3,427,218,892,  which  exceeded  by  about 
$8O,00O.OCO  the  former  high  record  year,  1907,  The  ex- 
cess of  exiMrts  over  imports  was  $.301,603,648,  against 
$252,677,921  in  1900. 

Over  $200,000,000  worth  of  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures were  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1910,  a  larger  total  in  value  than  in  any 
earlier  year.    The  largest  exportation  prior  to  1910  was 


$197,000,000  worth  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  while  in 
1902  the  total  was  $98,000,000,  and  in  1903  $99,000,000, 
thus  indicating  that  the  exports  of  1910  will  be  more  than 
those  of  1902  and  1003  combined.  The  total  value  of  all 
manufactures,  including  those  of  iron  and  steel,  exported 
during  the  calendar  year  1910  aggregated  about  $830,- 
000.000.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  form  in  value 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  exportation  of  manufactures  of 
all  kinds.  In  addition  to  this  large  exportation  to  for- 
eign countries  the  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  to  Porto 
Rreo,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Alaska  aggregated  about 
$12,000,000. 

December  exports  were  valued  at  $227,155,049,  bemg 
larger  by  $20,000,000  than  in  any  other  month  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  export  trade.  The  December  imports  were 
slightly  greater  than  those  of  November,  but  slightly  less 
than  those  of  December,  1909. 

•-<-• 

Molders'  and  Stove   Founders'  Conference 

A  full  report  of  the  annual  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America,  held  at  Chicago  in  December,  is  given  in  the 
International  Holders'  Journal  for  January.  The  meet- 
ing brought  out  some  very  sharp  differences  and  it 
seemed  at  times  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 
However,  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  on  present  molding 
prices  was  agreed  upon,  making  30  per  cent,  on  board 
prices  instead  of  25  as  heretofore.  It  was  agreed  that 
sections  where  a  different  percentage  has  been  paid  will 
pay  an  equivalent  advance.  The  advance  applies  to  all 
stove  and  fmmace  molders,  including  day  workers,  and 
any  new  device  upon  which  a  molder  is  employed.  The 
question  of  hours  caused  a  long  discussion.  The  agree- 
ment reached  was  that  on  and  after  April  1,  1911,  the 
last  ladle  of  iron  will  be  given  to  the  molder  within  one 
and  three-quarter  hours  after  the  seven  hours  of  molding. 

For  several  years  the  question  of  dirty  iron  has  been 
agitated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Molders'  Union, 
w°ho  claimed  that  the  molders  were  not  responsible  for 
work  lost  from  this  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stove 
founders  have  contended  that  the  fault  was  with  the 
molders  and  that  the  bad  work  was  due  to  careless  pour- 
ing. The  discussion  on  the  subject  at  Chicago  brought 
out  the  usual  difCereuces  of  view,  but  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  where  there  is  an  abnormal  loss  of  work  in 
particular  cases,  the  secretary  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
Association  and  an  officer  of  the  Molders'  Union  must 
promptly  take  the  matter  up,  and  where  investigation 
shows  that  the  work  is  lost  through  no  fault  of  the 
molder  he  shall  be  paid  in  full. 

The  issue  raised  over  molding  machines  was  consid- 
ered at  length.  The  stove  founders  claimed  that  their 
members  had  never  been  able  to  operate  a  machine  with 
a  molder  because  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  agree- 
ment on  this  subject  by  officers  of  the  Molders'  Union. 
The  latter  insisted  that  the  expert  who  was  to  make  a 
pace  for  machine  molding  prices  must  come  into  the  shop 
a  perfect  stranger  and  that  the  firet  day's  work  should 
be  used  to  determine  the  price.  The  stove  founders'  un- 
derstanding was  that  an  expert  could  be  employed  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
work,  and  when  ready  to  make  a  demonstration  would 
then  put  up  a  day's  work,  using  that  as  the  basis  for  a 
price  fixing.  Assurances  were  given  from  both  sides  that 
a  more  liberal  construction  would  be  put  on  the  clause 
relating  to  molding  machines,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an 
immediate  effort  be  made  both  by  the  firms  and  the  mold- 
ers to  price  all  work  now  made  on  molding  machines.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  normal  output  of  the  machine  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  and  a  demonstration  made 
whenever  this  is  necessary.  When  the  firm  and  the  Price 
Committee  disagree  the  question  must  be  submitted  to 
the  officers  of  the  two  organizations  for  adjustment. 


The  Empire  Shipbuilding  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  been  awarded  contract  for  the  constniction  of  a  twin 
screw  steel  passenger  steamer,  210  ft.  in  length,  for  the 
Buffalo  &  Fort  Erie  Ferry  &  Railway  Company. 
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Stamidardls  ©f  Efficiemicy  imi  Shop  Operati©inis' 

How  the  Compensation  of  the  Employee  Should  Be  Determined — The   Element 

of  Justice  in  Scientific   Management 


BV    HABBINGTON    EMEBSON. 


Unforeseeable  fluitu;itions  in  cost,  uncertainty  as  to 
cost  may  ruin  a  mauuiacturer.  Piece  rates  have,  there- 
fore, in  many  instances,  been  insisted  on,  not  from  any 
desire  to  underpay  the  worker,  but  to  substitute  certainty 
for  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  original 
motive,  the  result  generally  is  that  a  manager  having 
freed  himself  from  worry  about  the  way  the  worker  is 
putting  in  his  time,  has  himself  more  time  to  worry 
about  the  amount  the  piece  rater  is  earning.  The  mana- 
ger starts  out  by  saying  that  the  worker  Is  not  giving 
him  enough  for  the  $0  paid  a  day,  only  five  pieces,  so  he 
puts  him  on  piece  rate,  based  on  what  the  manager  thinks 
is  a  fair  cost,  say,  $0.30  a  piece  for  10  pieces  a  day. 
The  worker  hustles,  standardizes  conditions  and  opera- 
tions, gets  out  15  pieces  a  day.  and  the  manager  is  hor- 
rified to  find  he  is  earning  $4.50  a  day  and  forthwith 
tries  to  cut  the  piece  rate  to  $0.20.  The  worker  re- 
sents this,  but  in  the  long  run  he  is  helpless.  He  may 
stand  pat  on  his  production  and  refuse  to  do  even  what 
is  reasonable.  This  would  work  if  he  were  alone,  but 
there  are  others  who  will  not  stand  pat  He  may  even 
fight  against  a  manifestly  just  reduction  in  rate,  as  when 
high  speed  steel  was  introduced.  In  the  end,  in  old  es- 
tablished industries,  men  and  women  are  speeded  up  be- 
yond health  and  justice.  I  have  known  men  in  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  country,  a  well  managed  con- 
cern, to  come  to  work  at  4  a.m.  because  otherwise  at  the 
prevailing  piece  rates  they  could  not  make  adequate 
wages.  I  have  seen  girls  produce  60.000  pieces  a  day. 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  until  vitality  was 
sapped. 

In  both  these  establishments  for  many  years  that 
abominable,  iniquitous  plan  had  been  pursued  of  setting 
a  mental  limit  to  earning  power,  of  holding  out  the  bait 
of  piece  rates,  of  keeping  tab  on  maxinuim  performance, 
of  dividing  maximum  output  into  preconceived  wage  rate 
and  utilizing  every  opportunity  to  cut  the  price.  In  one 
great  plant  when  I  was  checking  over  piece  rates,  I  said : 
"  Yom-  piece  rates  are  evidently  very  unscientific,  since 
the  same  man  earns  one  week  $25  and  another  week  $40." 
"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  manager,  "  you  do  not  understand 
the  scheme.  The  normal  wages  for  these  men  is  $30  a 
week,  but  by  the  occasional  bribe  of  $40  we  run  them 
along  at  $25.  They  only  average  in  pay  $28.  Their  pay 
Is  really  $2  a  week  below  what  they  are  entitled  to  and 
would  receive  were  it  not  for  our  plan." 

There  may  be  honest  and  fair  piece  rates,  but  1  have 
never  encountered  them,  and  the  influences  are  all 
against  them  when  an  interested  party  sets  both  time  and 
price. 

Not  50  years  ago  we  abolished  human  slavery,  only 
five  jears  ago  I  heard  the  general  superintendent  of  a 
great  concern  boast  that  he  took  boys,  whose  parents  sup- 
posed they  were  to  learn  the  trade,  placed  them  in  front 
of  a  machine,  stationed  for  a  few  days  a  teacher  behind 
them  who  held  their  wrists  and  manipulated  their  hands 
until  the  boy  could  do  automatically  the  repeated  job  as 
fast  as  the  machine  could  work.  The  superintendent 
boasted  that  he  got  as  much  out  of  a  $0.10  an  hour  boy 
as  out  of  a  $0.30  machinist. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  Carne- 
gie Company  in  Pittsburgh  was  trying  to  break  up  the 
practice  of  certain  bosses  and  foremen  who  regularl>- 
levied  blackmail  on  those  under  them,  each  applicant 
for  work  paying  a  cash  bonus  to  be  put  on  a  job  and  pay- 
ing a  commission  each  week  on  his  wages. 


*  Extracts  from  an  address  on  "  Justice.  Common  Sense  and 
the  Pay  Roll,"  delivered  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  National 
■Civic  Federation,  January  12    1911. 


Compensation  on  a  Just  Basis 

All  this  shows  that  two  elements  enter  into  compen- 
sation:  First  and  all  important  is  the  moral  element; 
secondly,  and  less  important,  the  method. 

Made  wary  by  all  the  abominations  of  the  past,  I 
mistrust  self-interest  whether  in  employer  or  employee. 
I  desire  to  see  both  adopt  a  method  of  compensation  that 
will  reduce  the  opportunity  for  injustlcu  to  a  minimum, 
yet   benetit   them   both. 

I,  therefore,  do  not  submit  any  method  or  device  for 
paying  wages,  but  certain  principles  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  discussed  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  pro- 
posed. They  are  intended  to  substitute  justice  for  sel- 
fishness, co-operation  for  antagonism,  certainty  for  un- 
certainty, economy  for  wastefulness — moral  aims  every 
one  of  them.  If  I  were  permitted  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples to  a  large  shop  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge a  single  man.  nor  to  decrease  his  hours  or  lessen 
bis  wages.  I  would  compel  no  man  to  work  any  harder 
than  his  inclination  and  I  would  discourage  excessive 
effort.  Every  man  would  receive  higher  and  higher 
wages  year  after  year,  simply  because  he  stayed,  each 
man  at  the  end  of  service  would  receive  service  pension, 
the  average  earnings  per  hour  per  man  would  be  much 
higher  than  elsewhere,  the  labor  costs  per  unit  far  lower, 
the  output  he  increased  probably  threefold,  giving  em- 
l)loyment  to  a  greater  number  of  workers,  the  total  unit 
cost  greatly  reduced,  all  operating  costs  would  be  ac- 
curately and  reliably  predetermined  not  only  before  work 
was  begun,  but  long  in  advance,  say.  12  months.  Not  having 
to  fight  and  cheat  each  other,  workers  not  having  to 
worry  about  their  positions,  nor  managers  having  to 
worrj'  about  cost  uncertainty,  both  could  put  in  more 
gray  matter  eliminating  unnecessary  and.  therefore, 
wicked  waste.  The  happiness  and  morale  of  the  whole 
shop  would  be  very  high. 

Principles  of  Efficiency 

To  begin  with  the  last  assertion,  the  morale  and  hap- 
piness of  the  shop.  Before  even  considering  the  subject 
of  the  worker  and  his  pay,  I  would  be  prepared  to  apply 
through  a  competent  form  of  organization  the  12  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency,  which  are : 

1.  Definite  plans  and  ideals. 

2.  Supernal   common-sense. 

3.  Competent   guidance. 

4.  Discipline. 

5.  The  fair  deal. 

6.  The    dispatching    of    work. 

7.  Reliable,   immediate   and   adequate   records. 

8.  Determination   of  st.indards. 

9.  Standard    practice   instructions. 

10.  Standardized  conditions. 

11.  Standardized  operations. 

12.  EfiBclency  rewards. 

Every  proposition,  every  plan,  every  method  and  de- 
vice that  runs  counter  to  any  one  of  these  principles  is  to 
be  rejected  without  further  waste  of  time.  Accepting  the 
principles  I  would  plan  as  to 

The  Worker  and  His  Pay 

The  first  essential  for  success  and  happiness  In  a 
working  life  is  that  the  worker  shall  like  his  work  aud 
be  competent  to  do  it.  It  is  as  great  a  disaster  for  a  boy 
to  start  In  a  trade  for  which  he  will  never  have  liking, 
in  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  excel,  as  it  is  for  a  girl 
in  early  womanhood  to  make  an  unsuitable  marriage.  In 
either  case  it  generally  means  a  shipwreck  of  life.  There 
should  be  a  protected  shop,  a  shop  closed  against  any 
not  anxious  and  fitted  to  work  in  it.  a  shop  into  wbicn 
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it  would  be  a  coveted  privilege  to  enter,  a  shop  it  would 
be  a  catastrophe  to  leave. 

The  basic  rale  of  wages  should  be  for  each  trade  the 
current  rate  of  the  district  and  time.  The  basic  scale 
may  from  time  to  time  have  to  be  modified.  Scarcity  of 
labor  may  force  it  up,  lower  wages  elsewhere  may  force 
it  down ;  it  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  wage  questions, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  it  can  always  be  peacefully 
settled. 

Standard  Cost  of  Work 

Whatever  his  real  costs  may  be,  a  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  know  what  his  standard  costs  are.  He  must 
Isnow  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  materials,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  supplies,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  labor  required,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment 
required.  He  must  know  the  cost  per  pound  of  his  ma- 
terials and  supplies  and  the  amount  that  he  must  use,  he 
must  know  the  standard  wage  rate  per  hour  for  the  op- 
eration and  the  hours  required  to  do  It,  he  must  know 
the  cost  of  equipment  charges  per  hour  and  the  hour's 
equipment  is  busy.  The  wise  shop  manager  must  there- 
fore determine  time  equivalents  for  all  operations.  This 
necessity,  this  obligation  to  determine  standard  and  ac- 
tual costs  has  no  direct  connection  with  any  method  of 
paying  or  varying  wages.  Having  determined  time  stand- 
ards he  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  make  them 
easy  of  attainment.  He  will  see  that  the  shop  is  hygienic, 
safe,  comfortable,  well  lighted,  that  machines  and  tools 
are  maintained  in  first-class  condition,  that  work  is 
abundant  nnd  always  ready  for  the  man,  that  castings 
are  not  too  hard,  that  crane  and  other  helper  service  is 
prompt.  The  wise  manager  will  in  addition  have  both 
ears  open  for  every  suggestion  coming  to  him  from  those 
closer  to  the  work  than  he  is.  The  blue  prints  and  other 
instructions  and  directions  will  be  plain ;  there  will  be 
shop  standards  of  high  and  decent  excellence. 

In  such  a  shop  it  would  not  be  iMssible  for  the  fol- 
lowing to  happen — a  record  of  actual  experience.  A  piece 
of  steel  aViout  the  size  of  a  visiting  card  was  on  a  shaper. 
Although  l^i  in.  would  have  been  sufficient,  the  strok» 
was  actually  over  4  in.  The  speed  of  the  stroke  was 
exceedingly  slow,  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  tool  had  a  diamond  point,  and 
was  taking  off  1-32  in.  each  stroke  when  a  round-nosed 
tool  could  easily  have  taken  one-eighth.  The  operator 
took  in  succession  four  cuts,  each  a  mere  film,  when  one 
rough  cut  and  a  scraping  finishing  cut  would  have  an- 
swered. The  total  efficiency  of  the  operation  was  1.25 
per  cent.  This  operation  was  taking  80  times  as  long  as 
it  should.  It  is  to  call  the  attention  of  all  concerned, 
from  worker  up  to  manager,  to  losses  of  this  kind  that 
standards  and  insti-uctions  are  required.  The  worker 
was  not  vicious,  he  had  simply  not  been  told,  he  had  no 
incentive  to  think.  A  standard  cost  statement  will  show 
where  every  inefficiency  occurs.  There  are  12  different 
Inefficiencies,  and  only  one  of  them  is  due  to  the  worker; 
the  other  11  are  due  to  the  managers. 

In  determining  a  rational  standard  of  speed  or  en- 
deavor for  tlie  worker  the  scientific  expert  knows  that 
there  is  a  speed  which  is  a  pleasure  and  a  joy,  a  right 
speed,  also  a  slow  speed  that  is  killing  by  its  dullness  and 
a  fast  speed  that  is  killing  by  its  strain.  When  thou- 
sands of  workmen  rode  on  their  bicycles  to  their  work, 
was  there  not  an  average  speed  voluntarily  adopted  as 
more  pleasant?  It  was  not  5  miles  an  hour,  it  was  not 
20  miles  an  hour,  but  somewhere  between  10  and  15  miles, 
according  to  the  wind,  path,  grade  and  personal  feeling. 

Costs  should  be  standardized  by  those  who  are  qual; 
.  fled.  The  manager  cannot  arbitrarily  set  standards,  his 
work  is  cut  out  for  him  in  eliminating  the  11  inefficiencies 
for  which  he  and  not  the  workers  are  responsible,  and 
when  it  comes  to  doubt  as  to  standard  time  set  for  cost 
determination,  if  I  were  a  manager,  I  would  be  willing 
to  refer  the  question  to  an  arbiter  qualified  by  long  ex- 
perience with  the  conditions,  machines  and  work  to  pass 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  time  set.  It  has  been  my 
experience  with  committees  of  the  shop  men  that  they 
were  usually  not  lenient  enough,  that  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  all  the  causes  that  might  lengthen  the 
time  that  they  insisted  on  times  too  short,  therefore  I 
prefer  a  competent,  disinterested  arbiter. 


Promotion  and  Efficiency  Reward 

I  have  spoken  of  a  basic  wage  for  each  trade.  The 
same  basic  rate  for  every  hour  of  a  whole  lifetime  is  a 
hopeless  kind  of  outlook.  Everybody  else  can  improve 
his  condition.  A  permanent  fixed  rate  is  a  relic  of  status, 
one  of  the  slimy  traces  of  slavery.  In  my  shop  there 
would  be  variations  above  and  below  the  basic  rate,  an 
apprentice  rate  below  base  the  man  who  had  served  his 
time  would  receive  the  basic  rate,  but  after  three  or  five 
years  with  added  years  of  service  would  come  an  addition 
to  the  hourly  rate.  The  amount  of  the  increase  I  cannot 
state.  Possibly  the  basic  rate  might  double  in  40  years. 
It  is  for  a  principle,  not  for  a  specific  amount  I  am  con- 
tending. A  man  who  has  worked  long  and  well  in  a  plant 
has  acquired  a  special  value  which  can  economically  be 
recognized.  Promotion  is.  however,  not  to  be  limited  to  a 
small  advance  in  pay  with  increasing  years.  For  a  com- 
petent, steady  man  there  ought  always  to  be  promotion 
into  a  higher  rank  with  corresponding  higher  pay.  Scien- 
tific management  requires  fewer  elementary  workers, 
more  high  class  workers,  so  the  side  chances  of  promotion 
are  increased. 

There  is  yet  a  third  form  of  promotion,  one  of  effi- 
ciency reward,  the  most  important  of  all.  Some  bicycle 
riders  prefer  a  15-mile  gait,  others  a  10-mile  gait,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  pleasure.  There  are  men  whose  pride 
it  is  to  work  fast  and  accurately ;  there  are  other  men 
who  hate  insufficient  effort.  If  there  are  standards  scien- 
tifically set.  reasonable,  attainable  standards,  if  a  man 
will  act  as  his  own  foreman,  it  is  proper  that  the  con- 
tinuous attainment  of  standard  should  be  individually 
rewarded.  If  a  man  does  less  than  standard  he  is  neither 
blamed  nor  discharged ;  if  he  does  more  than  standard, 
all  the  time  he  saves  should  be  paid  for  at  full  rate,  and 
in  a  plan  I  have  often  recommended,  between  10  miles  an 
hour  and  15  miles  an  hour,  to  use  this  as  an  example,  he 
is  given  an  increasing  individual  reward. 

Fifteen  miles  is  reasonable  but  not  compulsory.  At 
10  miles  he  receives  full  wages  per  hour,  let  us,  say, 
$0..30,  but  at  15  miles  he  receives  $0.36,  and  if  he  chooses 
to  ride  18  miles  he  receives  for  his  hour  0.42. 

In  a  well-organized  shop  under  this  system,  with  over 
,S00  v\'orkers.  no  new  man  was  admitted  who  was  not  at 
least  capable  of  riding  10  miles  an  hour,  and  while  most 
of  the  workers  showed  efficiencies  between  80  and  120 
per  cent.,  there  were  some  as  low  as  30  per  cent.  There 
was  one  who  attained  200  per  cent.  It  was  his  choice, 
his  pleasure  never  to  make  a  false  move,  to  work  with 
both  hands  at  once,  and  it  never  entered  the  manager's 
head  to  raise  the  standard  because  this  man  was  a  mar- 
vel of  his  class. 

Another  job  had  been  standardized  at  0.9  hours  or  54 
minutes.  A  master  machinist  did  it  regularly  in  51  min- 
utes, and  was  ultimately  promoted  to  a  foremanship. 
An  apprentice  in  his  last  month  replaced  him,  and  did 
129G  pieces  in  24  minutes  each.  He  was  a  wonder  to 
watch.  His  phenomenal  time,  high  earnings  and  conse- 
quent low  cost  prompted  an  investigation.  The  work  was 
most  carefully  time  studied,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  standard  time  of  54  minutes  should 
stand,  as  there  was  probably  not  another  man  in  the 
world  who  could  do  the  work  in  24  minutes.  In  this 
shop  and  under  this  system  no  one  was  paid  by  the 
piece  or  given  a  bonus  for  any  individual  job.  He  was 
given  a  bonus  proportionate  to  his  average  monthly  effi- 
ciency if  it  exceeded  two-thirds  of  the  time  standai'd. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master 
Mechanics  describes  a  fireman  who  shoveled  in  1  hour 
20SS  lb.  of  coal.  The  locomotive  smoked,  the  pop  valve 
hissed,  water  and  fuel,  money  and  effort  were  being 
needlessly  wasted.  The  next  hour  the  locomotive  did 
more  work,  but  there  was  no  smoke,  no  escaping  steam, 
the  fireman  shoveled  only  720  lb.  of  coal.  He  had  per- 
formed only  one-third  as  much  manual  work,  but  he 
had  backed  up  his  muscle  with  thought  and  intelligence. 
He  deserved  higher  pay. 

Results  of  Efficiency  Management 
Efficiency  management,  therefore, 

1.  Selects  men  who  will  find  pleasure  and  delight  In  their 
work. 
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2.  It  guarantees   them  a   basic   hourly   rate. 

3.  It  gives  them  higher  pay  from  year  to  year. 

4.  It  pensions  them  at  the  end  of  service. 

5.  It  gives  them  many  opportunities  for  promotion. 

6.  It  establishes  sclentlflcally  (he  12  elements  of  standard 
cost  and  puts  It  up  to  the  manager  to  eliminate  the  losses 
due  to  11  of  these  elements. 

7.  It  gives  graduated  offlclency  reward  to  every  worker  from 
apprentice  boy   up   to  president. 

This  system  puts  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  sets 
no  (lelinite  tasks,  encourages  no  special  stunts,  does  not 
reward  specifically  special  stunts. 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  are  12  different  items 
of  cost  and  that  11  of  thein  can  be  lessened  by  scientific 
management,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively  of  increasing  human  welfare,  of 
paying  more  to  the  workers  per  hour.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible escape  from  this  conclusion.  The  public  may  re- 
ceive all  the  benefit  of  waste  elimination  temporarily, 
financial  backers  may  appropriate  more  than  a  fair  re- 
tuiii.  but  the  men  of  all  others  who  deserve  immediate 
recognition  are  those  who  direct  and  do  the  work,  who 
aid  in  waste  elimination.  Therefore,  under  the  eflicieucy 
system  the  public  may  profit  by  lower  prices,  sellers  may 
profit  because  of  greater  output  and  lower  overhead 
char.ges,  but  first  and  foremost  the  man  who  has  sub- 
stituted brain  activity  for  muscle  activity  ought  to  re- 
ceive increased  pay. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company's  Tin  Plate  Purchase 


The  recent  buying  of  American  tin  plates  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  as  noted  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
January  12,  and  the  great  strength  in  the  British  tin 
plate  market,  are  commented  upon  in  London  trade  jour- 
nals. The  total  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  late  pur- 
chases from  domestic  producers  is  260,000  boxes,  200,000 
boxes  for  the  trade  in  which  drawback  plates  have  been 
used  and  60,000  boxes  for  direct  export.  The  London 
IroniHOiipcr  of  January  7  says  of  the  British  tin  plate 
situation: 

■'  The  tin  plate  market  continues  to  show  unabated 
strength,  and  very  high  ijrices  are  being  paid  where  buy- 
ers require  prompt  deliveries.  The  demand  is  of  an  all 
round  character,  and  the  trade  seems  to  be  on  so  firmly 
established  a  foundation  that  makers  become  more  and 
more  independent  from  week  to  week.  As  much  as  16 
sliilliugs  has  been  paid  for  quarters  for  prompt  delivery, 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  supplies  even  at  that  figure.  Some 
of  the  shortage  in  prompt  deliveries  seems  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  certain  works  have  sold  the  output  of  their 
new  mills  and,  being  unable  to  get  anything  like  a  proper 
return  from  them,  have  been  unable  to  deliver,  and  buy- 
ers have  had  to  purchase  agaiust  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  passing,  however,  is  for  July-December,  Liver- 
pool interests,  it  is  reported,  being  particularly  active 
buyers.  Some  very  extreme  figures  are  asked  by  the 
most  independent  works  even  for  far  forward  deliveries. 
For  instance,  while  28  shillings  6  pence  to  29  shillings, 
f.o.h.  Wales,  is  very  generally  asked  for  20  x  28  plates 
for  delivery  up  to  December  next,  we  hear  of  actual  busi- 
ness at  28  shillings  IV.  pence,  July-August-September, 
f.o.b.  Swansea.  There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  light 
wasters  for  Japan.  JNIakers  continue  to  experience  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  labor.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  reported  to  have  booked  200,000  boxes 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  January- 
February-March.  It  is  rather  fortunate  for  the  buyer 
that  it  was  able  to  place  the  business  in  the  United 
States,  for  it  certainly  could  not  have  secured  anything 
like  this  quantity  for  early  delivery  from  Welsh  makers." 


The  Inited  States  Radiator  Corporation  has  decided 
to  move  the  general  offices  of  the  company  from  Dunkirk, 
X.  Y..  to  Detroit.  Mich. .  The  company  has  an  office  force 
of  150.  The  legal  headquarters  of  the  company  for  the 
election  of  directors  and  the  meetings  of  the  stockbold 
ers  of  the  corporation  will  continue  to  be  in  Dunkirk. 
F.  W.  Herendeen  has  been  elected  a  director  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  l]rother.  E.  G.  Heren- 
deen. 


Iron  and  Steel  Production  for  Twenty- 
Five  Years 


The  accompanying  chart  shows  in  a  graphic  way  the 
expansion  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  25  years.  It  was  prepared  particular- 
ly to  indicate,  much  more  vividly  than  is  possible  by 
the  use  of  figures  merely,  the  quantitative  relation  of  the 
important  forms  of  product — pig  iron  and  steel  ingots: 
then  the  relation  of  open  hearth  to  Bessemer  steel,  and 
finally,  the  percentage  of  steel  ingots  which  enters  into 
rails.  The  approximation  of  the  steel  ingot  output  to 
that  of  pig  iron  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  dia- 
gram. In  the  first  six  years  covered  by  the  exhibit  the 
pig  iron  production  averaged  more  than  twice  that  of 
steel.  Then  for  six  years  it  averaged  about  50  per  cent, 
more.  The  course  of  the  two  lines  after  1S97  was  due 
not  simply  to  the  fact  that  steel  became  increasingly 
prominent,  but  to  the  fact  that  basic  open  hearth  steel 
made  a  phenomenal  advance,  and  hence  the  steel  ton- 
nage received  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  use  of 
old  material.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  past  five  years 
the  production  of  steel  has  averaged  only  about  2.000,- 
000  tons  a  year  less  than  that  of  pig  iron. 

Another  feature  of  the  plotted  lines  will  attract  at- 
tention— the  close  parallelism,  through  about  half  the 
period,  of  the  line  for  total  steel  ingots  and  that  for 
Bessemer  ingots.  As  the  open  hearth  steel  line  gre-.v 
steeper  the  Interval  between  total  ingots  and  Bessemer 
ingots  widened.  Then  came  the  long  predicted  crossing 
of  the  open  hearth  line  to  the  upper  side  of  the  Bes- 
semer line,  followed  in  190S  by  the  descent  of  the  latter 
at  a  more  acute  angle  than  that  of  the  open  hearth,  and 
in  1909  by  a  much  sharper  ascent  of  the  open  hearth 
than  the  Bessemer  line. 

The  steel  rail  production  is  plotted  chiefiy  to  show 
how  relatively  unimportant  is  its  percentage  of  the  total 
output  of  steel,  and  how  much  greater  this  percentage 
was  in  the  first  half  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  chart 
period. 

The  position  of  the  pig  iron  line  for  1910  is  already 
quite  closely  determined,  and  it  is,  therefore,  plotted  on 
the  chart.  The  line  for  total  steel  ingot  production  as  It 
crosses  the  last  space  on  the  chart  will  probably  parallel 
closely  that  for  pig  iron,  indicating  for  1910  an  output 
slightly  above  25,000,000  tons.  The  open  hearth  and 
Bessemer  lines  will  probably  have  a  slight  slant  upward, 
while  that  for  rails  will  be  nearly  horizontal,  though 
terminating  at  a  point  slightly  above  the  3.0tXi,000-ton 
mark.  The  production  statistics  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  chart  are  as  given  In  the  following  table : 


Production   of  Pig  Iron, 
Ycara.- 


Siei.1  Inpnts  and  Rails  for  tite  Past  2.t 
-nrosx  Tons,  1  =  1000. 


Pig  iron. 

Thousand 

tons. 

1886 5.68.3 

1887 6.417 

1888 6,48f> 

1889 7,603 

1890 9,202 

1891 8,279 

1892 9,157 

1893 7,124 

1894 6,657 

1895 9,446 

1896 8,623 

1897 9,652 

1S9S 11,773 

1899 13,620 

1900 13,789 

1901 15  878 

1902 17,821 

1903 18,009 

1904 16,497 

190.5 22,992 

1906 25,307 

l:i07 25,781 

1908 l.=),931 

1009 25,795 

1910 27,275* 

*  Estimated. 


Total 

steel  ingots. 

Thons.iud 

tons. 

2,562 

3,339 

2,899 

3,385 

4,277 

3,904 

4,927 

4.019 

4.412 

6,114 

5,281 

7,156 

8,932 
10,639 
10,188 
13,473 
14,947 
14,534 
13,859 
20,023 
23,398 
23,362 
14,023 
23,9,-.5 


Bessemer    Open  hearth     Steel 
Ingots.  ingots.  rails. 

Thousand    Thousand  Thousand 


tons. 
2,269 
2.936 
2,511 
2,930 
3,688 
3,247 
4.168 
3,215 
3,571 
4,909 
3,919 
5,475 
6,609 
7,586 
6,684 
8,713 
9,138 
8,592 
7,859 
10,941 
12,275 
11,667 
6,116 
9,330 


tons. 

218 

322 

314 

374 

513 

579 

669 

737 

784 

1,137 

1,298 

1,608 

2,230 

2,947 

3.39S 

4,656 

5,687 

5,829 

5,908 

8,791 

10,080 

11,549 

7,836 

14,493 


tons. 
1,579 
2,119 
1,390 
1.513 
1,871 
1,298 
1,541 
1.130 
1.017 
1,300 
1.117 
1,645 
1,977 
2,271 
2,384 
2,872 
2.941 
2,991 
2,283 
3,375 
3,977 
3,632 
1,920 
3,023 
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The  Tariff  Commission  Convention 


The  Tariff  Commissiou  Convention  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  11  and  12  was  an  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering of  men  prominent  in  varied  branches  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activity.  Numerous  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  favor  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  was  President  Taft.  who  openly  indorsed  the  Long- 
worth  bill,  making  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor.  Henry 
R.  Towue,  president  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company, 
delivered  an  able  address  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he 
demonstrated  the  great  necessity  of  departing  from  the 
time  honored  but  unsystematic  method  of  tariff  revision. 
He  said  in  part : 

As  in  engineering  and  modern  industrial  development  facts 
have  replaced  empirical  beliefs  and  rule  of  thumb  practice,  so 
in  the  tariff,  which  vit.illy  affects  all  industries  directly,  and 
ali  other  interests  indirectly,  we  need  and  should  have  a  basis 


of  solid  facts  on  which  to  build.  It  will  be  the  ftmction  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  ascertain  th»  essential  and  underlying 
facts,  for  the  Information,  use  and  guidance  of  Congress.  Ip 
this  regard  the  issue  has  been  misunderstood  and  befogged. 
Under  the  Constitution  only  Congress  can  legislate.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  delegate  this  power  and  responsibility.  The 
functions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  a  coramisi-ioner,  appointed  by  a  court  to  talje  evidence 
and  to  malie  findings  of  fact  based  tliereon.  On  these  findings, 
so  reported,  the  court,  or  in  this  cJise  the  Congress,  bases  Its 
decision  and  decrre. 

The  convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
manding of  Congress  the  passage  at  the  present  session 
of  legislation  creating  a  permanent  Tariff  Commission 
"  having  functions  and  compensation  analogous  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission."  A  resolution  indorsing 
•'  the  proposal  of  President  Taft  that  hereafter  the  work 
of  tariff  revision,  whenever  required,  shall  be  accom- 
plished schedule  by  schedule,  or,  preferably,  subject  by 
subject,"  was  also  passed  unanimously. 
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Sentiment  Against  Reductions  in  Prices  of  Steel  Products  at  Ttiis  Time 


The  diuuer  giveu  by  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York.  Wednesdaj-  evening,  January  11,  was  attended 
by  reijresentatives  of  nearly  all  the  steel  companies  of  the 
country  and  of  firms  prominent  in  other  departments  of 
the  iron  Industry.  It  was  a  notable  gathering,  not  only 
because  so  representative,  but  also  because  of  the  inter- 
est taUen  in  it  by  buyers  of  iron  and  steel.  AVhile  the 
sentiment  of  the  leading  manufacturers  on  the  policy  of 
maintaining  prices  under  present  conditions  was  quite 
generally  known  before  they  came  together  in  New  York, 
there  was  just  the  amount  of  uncertainty  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  declaration,  as  well 
as  in  the  absence  of  an  actual  canvass  of  opinions. 

There  were  90  participants  in  the  dinner,  and  more 
than  one-tliird  of  those  present  were  called  upon  to  speak 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  evening.  One  of  these  was  John 
G.  A.  Leishman,  Ambassador  to  Rome,  who  was  seated 
at  Judge  Gary's  right.    Nest  to  Mr.  Leishman  was  James 

A.  Farrell.  president-elect  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, who  was  called  out  early  in  the  speaking. 
Strong  expressions  of  regard  for  Mr.  Farrell  were  made 
by  many  of  the  speakers,  and  of  warm  approval  of  his 
selection.  In  the  same  connection  President  Corey  came 
in  for  commendation  from  various  manufacturers  who 
refeiTed  to  their  business  relations  with  him. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  introduc- 
tion by  Judge  Gary  of  Hon.  James  T.  McCleary,  who  has 
just  been  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  This  office  has  been  filled  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Institute  by  W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  pending  the 
choice  of  a  permanent  secretary  giving  all  his  time  to  the 
work. 

Expressions  Concerning  Prices 

The  after-dinner  speaking  was  quite  informal.  Some 
of  those  who  made  remarks  were  called  upon  by  Judge 
Gary,  others  were  called  out  by  various  members  of  the 
company.  The  expressions  of  the  manufacturers  on  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  present  prices  for  steel  prod- 
ucts were  uniformly  favorable.  In  some  cases  figures 
were  presented,  showing  that  prices  now  ruling  are  low 
in  comparison  with  those  of  other  recent  periods.  The 
level  of  1907.  it  was  stated  by  one  speaker,  was  atwut  $7 
a  ton  above  that  of  to-day  on  important  rolled  products, 
apart  from  rails,  and  wages  to-day  are  higher  than  in 
1907. 

Among  those  called  upon  to  speak  were:  L.  E.  Block, 
W.  L.  Brown.  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Campbell.  H.  S. 
aiaraberlain.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  A.  C.  Dinkey.  H.  Du  Puy, 

B.  F.  Fackeuthal,  Jr..  J.  A.  Farrell,  E.  C.  Felton,  A.  I. 
Findley.  T.  W.  Guthrie,  E.  G.  Grace,  A.  F.  Huston,  O.  N. 
Hutchinson.  J.  H.  Hoyt.  I.  A.  Kelly,  Willis  L.  King, 
Samuel  Mather,  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Veryl  Preston,  Chas. 
S.  Price,  H.  F.  Perkins,  David  Reeves,  W.  A.  Rogers, 
James  R.  Roe.  I.  M.  Scott,  W.  P.  Snyder,  Powell  Stack- 
house.  C.  J.  Stark.  John  A.  Topping,  Geo.  M.  Verity,  F. 
S.  Witherbee.  F.  W.  Wood,  and  W.  P.  Worth.  A  cable- 
gram sent  from  London  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  was  read. 
It  said :  "  Hope  each  will  see  advisability  of  maintaining 
present  situation,  as  I  believe  active  demand  at  hand  and 
change  will  delay." 

Following  the  dinner  Judge  Gary  gave  out  the  state- 
ment below : 

■■  The  dinner  of  the  evening,  given  to  the  leading  steel 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  was  largely  a  social  event. 
Many  different  topics  were  referred  to  by  the  various 
speakers.  However,  the  subject  of  prices  was  more  or  less 
referred  to,  and  without  exception  the  opinions  were  op- 
posed to  any  reduction.  Figures  were  given  tending  to 
show  that  the  present  prices  of  all  steel  commodities  are 
not  only  reasonable,  but  very  low.     I  do  not  think  any 


reductions  are  contemplated.  As  to  business  prospects, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  was  very  favor- 
able." 

Judge  Gary's  Remarks 

In  introducing  the  subject  which  most  of  those  who 
followed  him  touched  upon.  Judge  Gary  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  and  Fbiends  :  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  be  here  this  evening  in  your  company. 
In  my  short  experience  in  life  there  have  been  no  occa- 
sions which  to  me  have  been  more  enjoyable  in  the  truest 
sense  than  the  enjoyment  of  these  meetings.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  a  set  speech,  although  I  ought  to  be ; 
but  before  I  take  my  seat  I  am  going  to  make  some  re- 
marks which  I  think  are  pertinent  to  our  interests,  and 
after  that  I  am  going  to  call  on  a  few  others  to  speak. 
I  do  not  know  whom  I  will  call  upon.  I  have  made  no 
selection.  Every  one  of  you  is  subject  to  draft,  but  com- 
paratively few  of  you.  in  view  of  the  limited  time,  will 
actually  le  called  upon.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  will 
have  any  formal  addresses.  No  one  will  be  blamed  if 
he  does  not  make  a  speech  that  is  entirely  satisfactory 
to  himself." 

A    95    PER    CENT.    BEPBESENTATION. 

I  have  many  letters  from  members  of  our  profession 
throughout  the  United  States  who  are  unable  to  be  here 
this  evening.  Some  of  my  friends  here  estimate  that  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this 
country  is  represented  in  this  room.  If  those  absent  who 
have  written  to  me  expressing  their  confidence  in  us  and 
their  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  and  their  hope  that  no 
changes  in  the  course  which  we  have  been  pursuing  shall 
be  made,  were  present  here,  there  would  be  represented 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  United  States  more 
than  95  per  cent,  of  the  total.  That,  I  think,  gentlemen, 
is  most  remarkable.  I  believe  that  in  no  line  of  business 
in  the  world  at  any  time  has  there  been  such  a  large 
percentage  of  those  engaged  in  a  business  as  the  per- 
centage In  this  country  who  are  going  along  day  by  day. 
hand  in  hand,  pursuing  the  same  course,  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  all  the  others. 

THE    WAY    TO    DEMORALIZATION. 

At  this  particular  time  there  is  not  in  this  country 
a  demand  for  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  prodno- 
ing  capacity  in  our  lines.  It  is  obvious  from  this  state- 
ment of  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  business  to  go 
around,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  way  of  protecting 
one  another  and  thereby  protecting  oneself  except  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  to 
take  and  be  satisfied  with  our  fair  proportion  of  the 
business  which  is  offered.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this 
presence,  to  say  that  if  one  individual  or  company  en- 
gaged in  this  business  tries  to  secure  or  actually  secures 
for  a  day  or  a  week  more  than  a  fair  proportion  it  simply 
means  that  in  the  long  run  that  man  or  that  company 
gets  no  more  than  his  share;  he  has  accomplished  noth- 
ing whatever  except  to  bring  about  demoralization,  re- 
duction of  prices  and  heavy  losses  to  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding himself.  This  is  a  logical  proposition.  No  man 
is  smart  enough  to  long  continue  a  practice  which  gives 
to  him  more  than  his  fair  share  of  business.  He  may 
succeed  in  one  trade,  he  may  get  away  from  his  friend 
or  competitor  his  customer  for  a  single  transaction  or 
two  transactions;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  com- 
petitor whose  business  has  been  taken  away  will  the  next 
day  or  the  next  week  enter  within  the  domain  of  the  one 
who  has  first  trespassed,  taking  away  his  business  and  ad- 
justing, equalizing,  bringing  about  at  the  end  of  the  year 
or  at  some  definite  period  simply  the  natural  division  of 
business  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  And  there  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  unless  it  be  the  basis  of  the  strong  man 
or  the  strong  company  having  the  advantage  over  hi'-- 
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neighbors,  and  he  gets  the  business  only  by  means  which 
result  in  forcing  his  competitor  out  of  business,  and  In 
that  way  antagonizing  the  public  interest  and  earning  the 
condemnation,  not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  the  very 
government  itself.     Therefore,  it  is  impracticable. 

HOW    LEGALLY    TO    CO-OPEBATE. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  right  legally 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  by  direct  or  indirect  means 
which  enables  us  to  maintain  prices,  to  divide  territory, 
to  restrict  output,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  trade  or  to  stifie  competition,  and  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  legally  directly  or  indirectly  do 
anything  which  maj'  be  construed  to  be  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and,  therefore,  are  relegated  to  the  one  position 
of  treating  each  other  on  the  basis  of  fair,  just  and 
equitable  treatment,  it  behooves  us  to  use  the  greatest 
care  in  the  exercise  of  our  rights  and  in  the  transaction 
of  our  business,  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that 
day  by  day,  and  with  reference  to  every  transaction,  we 
are  certain  to  recognize  the  rights  of  our  competitors,  our 
friends,  and  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  toward 
them. 

I  say  in  this  presence  to  men  who  know  by  long  ex- 
perience— men  who  know  to  a  demonstration  that  what 
I  speak  is  true  and  logical — that  we  have  something 
better  to  guide  and  control  us  In  our  business  methods 
than  a  contract  which  depends  upon  written  or  verbal 
promises  with  a  penalty  attached.  We  as  men,  as  gen- 
tlemen, as  friends,  as  neighbors,  having  been  in  close 
communication  and  contact  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  entertain  for  one  an- 
other respect  and  affectionate  regard.  We  have  reached 
a  position  so  high  In  our  lines  of  activity  that  we  are 
hound  to  protect  one  another ;  and  when  a  man  reaches  a 
position  where  his  honor  is  at  stake,  where  even  more 
than  life  Itself  is  concerned,  where  he  cannot  act  or  fail 
to  act  except  with  a  distinct  and  clear  understanding 
that  his  honor  is  involved,  then  he  has  reached  a  position 
that  Is  more  binding  on  him  than  any  written  or  verbal 
contract. 

SUSPICION    HAS    GIVEN    WAT    TO    CONFIDENCE. 

In  years  gone  by — and  not  many  years  since — many  of 
us  at  least  entertained  toward  others  a  feeling  of  sus- 
picion, or,  if  not  as  bad  as  that,  we  certainly  lacked 
entire  confidence  in  one  another.  I  know  at  the  mag- 
nificent reception  which  you  gave  to  one  of  your  number 
a  year  ago  last  fall  some  of  you  were  frank  enough  to 
say  that  even  three  years  ago.  when  we  met  In  this  build- 
ing under  circumstances  that  were  very  uncertain  con- 
cerning the  future,  you  had  feelings  of  doubt,  if  not  ot 
distrust,  in  regard  to  the  real  motive  of  the  one  who  was 
bold  enough  to  invite  you  to  come  together  to  discuss 
our  mutual  interests.  And  no  doubt  what  was  said  at 
that  time  was  true  of  many  others  who  participated  in 
the  considerations  of  that  eventful  year,  and  that  all  of 
us  to  some  extent  had  a  feeling  of  distrust,  or,  at  least, 
of  doubt. 

But  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  has  been  a 
change  In  this  respect,  and  those  in  thi.s  room,  particu- 
larly those  who  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  coming 
Into  close  contact  with  others,  meeting  them  day  by  day, 
and  having  opportunity  to  know  what  was  in  the  mind 
and  what  was  the  intention  of  his  neighbor,  have  been 
forced  to  reach  tb.e  conclusion  that  their  competitors  and 
neighbors  were  honest  and  fair  minded. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  as  I.  coming  a  few  years 
ago  from  another  profession,  having  spent  my  time  in 
other  lines  of  activity,  coming  into  this  business  without 
knowledge  of  it  or  acquaintance  with  those  connected 
with  it,  groping  along,  in  more  or  less  uncertain  paths, 
but  eventually  reaching  the  position  which  we  have 
reached  in  our  travels,  so  that  we  can  have  and  do  have 
absolute  confidence  in  one  another — willing  to  lay  our 
business  down  upoTi  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  our 
neighbors — is  it  any  wonder  that  I  should  be  elated,  that 
I  should  be  happy,  that  I  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  associated  with  such  as  you ;  that  in  representing 
the  interests  of  a  large  corporation  I  can  do  business 
with  so  many  men  of  prominence,  education,  experience, 
high  standing  and  repute  in  the  community,  feeling  all 


the  time  that  I  and  the  Interests  I  represent  are  abso- 
lutely safe  in  your  hands?  It  is  a  proud  moment  in  my 
life,  gentlemen.  I  cannot  understand,  I  have  not  the 
vision  to  see  why  it  is  that  you  gentlemen  have  been  so 
kind  to  me  personally.  But  at  the  same  time  I  have 
sufhcient  mental  capacity  to  appreciate  what  you  have 
done  for  and  what  you  are  to  me  and  the  high  position 
you  have  put  me  in  by  the  confidence  you  show  in  me 
when  you  come  around  the  table  at  any  time,  from  any 
distance,  at  my  invitation,  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
turn  over  to  me  and  to  my  friends  all  that  is  in  your 
mind  and  in  your  heart  concerning  your  own  business. 
And  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  I  take  pride  in  this,  that 
this  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  all  my  business  life? 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  each  of  you.  for  you  occupy 
the  same  position  that  I  occupy. 

THE    MORAL   OBUOATION    EMPHASIZED. 

Why  do  I  mention  these  things?  From  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  These  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  in  my  heart,  force  expression.  I  deal  in  frankness. 
Why  is  it?  Why  are  these  thoughts  in  my  mind?  Why 
do  they  crowd  into  words?  Because  at  this  particular 
time  I  am  anxious  that  no  man  around  this  table,  no  one 
connected  with  this  business,  shall,  for  a  single  moment, 
forget  the  high  moral  obligation  he  is  under  toward  his 
neighbor;  because  if  it  was  the  last  word  I  could  have 
the  privilege  of  saying  to  you.  I  would  say  with  all  my 
might  and  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  could  find  words 
to  ex-press,  I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  at  this 
particular  time  that  every  one  of  us  should  have  a  keen 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  personal  obligation  which  he  has 
toward  all  others  and  to  make  no  mistake  of  running  the 
risk  of  trespassing  within  the  domain  of  the  rights  of  his 
neighbor,  who  has  given  his  confidence  and  trust,  and 
who  is  willing  at  all  times  to  put  within  the  knowledge 
of  others,  and  therefore  more  or  less  under  their  charge 
and  control,  the  very  direction  of  his  affairs. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  what  human  nature  is,  and  I 
know  also  that  there  is  no  other  line  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness kindred  to  our  lines  which  occupies  at  present  a 
higher  position  than  ours.  We  are  to  some  extent  the 
subject  of  unjust  attacks  and  of  campaigns,  originated 
and  carried  on  for  the  purjpose  of  creating  dissensions  in 
our  ranks  or  to  separate  us  one  from  the  other  or  to  make 
us  suspicious,  endeavoring  to  induce  us  to  believe  the 
charges  that  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  our  neighbors  and  to  accept  them  as  true  and  to 
act  accordingly.  We  must  all  the  time  be  on  the  alert. 
When  we  read  in  the  newspapers  or  when  we  hear  a  re- 
port verbally  from  any  source,  even  from  our  own  sub- 
ordinates, that  our  neighbors  are  not  dealing  justly  by  us, 
we  must  scrutinize  the  reports,  we  must  receive  them 
with  caution  and  we  must  not  adopt  them  unless  we  are 
assured  they  are  reliable.  And  then  before  we  act  we 
must  be  certain  to  go  frankly  and  promptly  to  the  neigh- 
bor who  is  charged  with  wrongdoing  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  the  facts  before  we 
do  him  the  injustice  of  deciding  against  him. 

As  I  said  recently,  we  have  a  disposition,  an  honorable 
instinct,  which  Is  calculated  to  take  care  of  one  another 
and  therefore  ourselves.  Have  we  also  the  intelligence 
to  manage  our  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  our  business  is  not  controlled  by  those  who  are 
inimical  to  our  interests? 

THE   QtJESTION   OF   MAINTAINING  PRICES. 

At  the  present  time  the  question  of  maintaining  or 
changing  the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  which  we  deal 
is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  because  we  read  and  hear 
about  this  question  every  day  and  almost  every  hour.  I 
have  been  pained.  I  admit,  from  time  to  time  to  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
carried  a  big  stick  and  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the 
independents,  so-called,  to  come  together  for  the  purpose 
of  lecturing  them  or,  worse  than  that,  of  threatening 
them  in  case  they  proposed  to  reduce  prices.  I  call  upon 
you  as  witnesses  to  refute  these  insinuations.  If  it  Is 
just,  if  by  my  conduct  or  by  my  language  I  have  Induced 
any  of  you  to  suppose  that  I  believe  our  corporation  has 
any  advantage  or  is  disposed  to  take  any  advantage,  or 
has  intended  to  urge  you  to  fix  or  to  maintain  prices 
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eoueeruiiig  your  commodities  wliich  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  your  own  views,  I  do  not  liesitate  to  asli  your 
pardon.  We  malce  no  claim  for  ourselves,  except  of  the 
pride  that  we  have  in  being  your  associates,  and  because 
you  have  given  us  your  confidence  and  are  willing  to 
work  with  us.  If  any  of  you  desire  to  lower  prices  at  any 
time,  and  will  make  the  fact  known  to  me,  you  will  find 
that  I  am  a  follower  and  not  a  stubborn  opposer.  I  shall 
always  beg  leave  to  express  my  opinions  in  regard  to 
what  I  think  are  fair  prices,  but  I  will  do  it  not  for  the 
purjiose  of  expecting  you  to  adopt  my  views,  nor  for  any 
purpose  except  the  same  purix>se  that  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  express  to  me  your  opinions.  We  deal  in  the 
open,  we  deal  fairly  and,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  you 
will  ahva.vs  find  me  an  easy  mark.  If  a  majority  of 
.you  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  I  am  making  a  mistake 
in  advocating  the  maintenance  of  prices  you  will  have  no 
difticulty  in  getting  me  to  change  my  opinion.  And  very 
fortunately  the  Finance  Committee  of  our  corporation, 
which  determines  the  policy  of  the  corporation,  and 
which  is  made  up  of  the  biggest  men  we  can  get,  are  in 
accord  with  me  concerning  these  views.  They  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  sustain  me  because  tliey  believe  the 
lx>sitions  taken  are  right. 

Now  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  (o 
reduce  prices  at  this  time;  that  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  that  instead  of  getting  more  business  we 
would  get  less  business ;  that  the  average  purcha.ser,  per- 
haps without  e.xceptiou,  is  not  so  much  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  prices  as  he  Is  in  favor  of  making  it  abso- 
lutely certain  his  prices  are  the  same  prices  that  another 
has  to  pay  for  the  same  commodity.  And  the  only  reason 
in  the  mind  of  the  proposed  purchaser  now,  able  and 
ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  buy — the  only  reason  for 
hesitation^is  that  he  gets  the  impression  in  one  way 
or  another  through  the  newspapers,  and,  I  fear,  frequently 
from  our  own  subordinates,  that  there  is  a  possibility 
in  the  future  of  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  he  is,  there- 
fore, waiting  for  that  time  to  come. 

WAGES  INVOLVED. 

It  is  argued  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that  we  ar.? 
making  a  mistake  in  maintaining  prices  because  we  are 
keeping  large  numbers  of  our  employees  from  work.  I 
do  not  think  the  claim  is  logical  or  reasonable.  I  doubt 
if  we  would  get  more  business  if  we  should  reduce  prices. 
One  thing  is  certain  :  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  pi'esent  time  and  the  low  prices  of  our  prod- 
ucts, which  are  very  much  lower  than  they  were  in  1907. 
we  cannot,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  reduce  prices 
unless  we  reduce  the  prices  which  we  are  paying  for 
labor ;  and  that,  I  think,  would  be  deplored.  I  think  wc 
should  all  the  time  have  in  mind  the  best  interests  of 
our  employees,  no  matter  whether  they  treat  us  rigiit 
or  wrong,  and  regardless  of  what  they  may  have  done 
In  the  past.  We  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  educa- 
tion, in  experience,  in  wealth,  in  many  ways,  and  we 
must  make  it  absolutely  certain  under  all  circumstances 
that  we  treat  them  right. 

You  know  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  members 
of  the  institute  on  this  subject.  Many  of  you  remember 
the  most  excellent  address  of  Mr.  Dickson  before  the 
members  of  the  institute,  and  you  know  many  circum- 
stances .tending  to  show  our  friendly  attitude  toward 
labor.  We  must  not  take  a  backward  step  in  this  mat- 
ter. We  may  be  forced  to  reduce  wages,  anyhow,  for 
maybe  they  are  too  high  at  present,  but  you,  gentlemen, 
will  have  to  satisfy  me  with  facts  and  figures  before  you 
get  my  consent  to  any  reduction.  I  would  like  to  main- 
tain them,  if  we  can,  but  to  do  that  we  must  have  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  our  product. 

We  are  all  interested.  We  are  traveling  together, 
and  we  are  going  to  stand  together,  I  believe,  without 
any  interruption  in  the  future,  and  if  we  do  stand  to- 
gether there  is  nothing  that  can  prevent  the  greatest 
success ;  because  it  has  been  and  shall  be  in  every  respect 
our  intention  and  our  decision  to  transact  our  liusiness 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sure  we  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  also  within  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
demands  of  the  public  interest. 


NO  AGREEMENT   ON    PRICES. 

You  may  read  in  the  newspapers  hints  that  we  are 
actually  making  agreements  to  maintain  prices  or  that 
we  are  indirectly  or  by  inference  making  arrangements 
which  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  so  we  must  make  it 
certain  that  the  contrary  is  true.  I  would  not  make  an 
agreement  under  any  circumstances  to  maintain  prices 
or  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  anything  which  would 
prevent  me  from  being  absolutely  independent  from  all 
others  in  e^ery  respect  concerning  every  department  of 
our  corporation,  or  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  I  would  not  ask  for  any  different  conclusion 
from  others.  .\s  I  said  before,  the  very  fact  that  it  Is 
understood  we  have  this  right ;  that  we  are  independent ; 
that  we  can  go  out  of  this  room  and  do  exactly  as  we 
please  without  violating  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing, and  that  all  must  depend  upon  the  belief  that  as 
honorable  men  wo  are  desirous  of  conducting  ourselves 
and  our  business  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  our 
neighbors,  must  make  each  of  us  much  more  careful  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs.  And  there  will  be 
no  secrecy  in  what  we  do.  You  may  say,  "  Why  aren't 
the  newspaper  reporters  allowed  in  this  room?"  Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  many  of  us,  unaccustomed  to 
speak  in  public,  would  hesitate  to  talk  in  the  presence 
of  newspaper  men,  and  because  more  jiarticularly  we 
might  fear  we  would  be  incorrectly  reported.  This  Is 
why,  I  suppose,  at  these  meetings  you  have  delegated 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement  to  the  newspapers,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  any  one  to 
publish  what  is  not  a  fact  and  then  make  excuse  that 
it  was  based  upon  information  that  he  received  from 
some  one  present  at  our  meeting.  There  has  never  been 
any  secrecy  on  my  part.  I  have  never  failed  to  disclose 
the  exact  facts  in  regard  to  our  meetings,  and  in  regard 
to  our  conclusions,  and  that  shall  be  my  attitude.  I 
think  probably  it  is  lietter  for  us  to  be  here  together  as 
a  family,  and  without  the  presence  of  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives, outside  of  the  trade  journals. 

I  want  you  to  criticise  me  as  much  as  you  please — as 
much  as  I  deserve.  If  you  have  fault  to  find  with  the 
conduct  of  any  one  connected  with  our  company  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  your  mind.  If  there  is  anything  you 
want  us  to  do.  tell  us.  If  you  think  we  can  help  you  In 
any  way,  ask  ns.  If  we  are  injuring  you  in  any  respect, 
do  not  hesitate  to  find  fault.  What  is  true  at  this  meet- 
ing is  true  at  all  times.  Come  to  our  offices,  if  you  please, 
and  we  will  work  with  you  so  far  as  we  can  legitimately. 
We  are  proud  to  work  with  you. 

Those  Present  at  the  Dinner 

Edward  Balle.v,  president,  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  A.  F.  Banks,  president,  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern 
Railwa.v  Company,  Chicago ;  George  Bartol,  general  manager, 
Otis  Steel  Company,  Cleveland ;  J.  G.  Battelle,  president,  Co- 
lumbus Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  L.  B.  Block, 
vice-president.  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago  ;  W.  L.  Brown, 
Plckands,  Brown  &  Co..  Chicago ;  E.  J.  BufBngton,  president. 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago :  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president, 
Bessemer  Pig  Iron  -Association,  Toungstown,  Ohio  ;  A.  C.  Boll- 
in.g,  assistant  general  solicitor.  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, New  Yoi-k. 

.1.  A.  Campbell,  president.  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Com- 
pany, Toungstown.  Ohio :  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  president,  Roane 
Iron  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  :  Daniel  CooUdge,  president, 
Lorain  Steel  Company,  Johnstown.  Pa.  ;  H.  Coulby,  president, 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company,  Cleveland ;  G.  G.  Crawford, 
president,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  Birming- 
ham. Ala. :  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president,  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany. New  York ;  D.  M.  Clemson.  president.  Carnegie  Natural 
Gas  Company,  Pittsburgh :  T.  I,  Crane,  president.  Northern 
Iron    Company.    Philadelphia. 

W.  B.  Dickson,  first  vice-president.  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. New  York ;  A.  C.  Dinkey,  president.  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Pittsburgh ;  H.  Du  Puy,  chairman.  Crucible  Steel 
Company  of  .-Vmerica.  Pittsburgh. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  president,  Thomas  Iron  Company, 
Easton,  Pa.  ;  J.  A.  Farrell,  president.  United  States  Steel 
Products  Compan.T,  New  York  :  E.  C.  Felton.  president.  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Compan.v,  Philadelphia ;  W.  J.  Filbert,  comptroller. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York :  ,\.  I.  Findley, 
editor.  The  Iron  Age,  New  York. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman.  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
New  York ;  T.  W.  Guthrie,  president.  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Pittsburgh:  E  G.  Grace,  general  manager,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

H.  L.  Haldeman.  vice-president,  Pulaski  Iron  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  Edward  H.  Hagar.  president.  Universal  Portland 
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Cement  Company,  Chicago  :  J.  A.  Hatfield,  president,  American 
Bridge  Company  of  New  York,  New  York  :  F.  E.  House,  presi- 
dent, Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company,  Duluth.  Minn. ; 

C.  R.  Hubbard,  president.  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Company, 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  ;  A.  F.  Huston,  president,  Lukens  Iron  & 
Steel  Company.  Coatesville,  Ta.  ;  O.  N.  Hutchinson,  general 
manager.  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  Grand  Crossing.  111. ; 
J.  H.  Hovt,  Hoyr.  Dustin  &  Kelly.  Cleveland  :  August  Heckscher, 
vice-president,   Eastern    Steel   Company,   New   York. 

J.  R.  .Tones,  secretary,  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

W.  Y.  Kelley.  president.  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago  ; 
I.  A.   Kelly,   president,  Ashland   Steel   Company,   Ashland.   Ky. ; 

D.  G.  Kerr,  second  vice-president.  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  ;  Willis  L.  King,  vice-president,  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lln   Steel  Company,   Pittsburgh. 

Hon.  J.  G.  A.  Leishman  :  C.  C.  Linthicum,  Llnthicum  Belt 
&  Fuller,  Chicago ;  Jam?s  Lord,  president,  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Mfg.  Company.  Lebanon.  Pa. ;  Thomas  Lynch,  president. 
H.  C.   Frlck  Coke  Company.   Pittsburgh. 

Charles  MacYeagh,  general  solicitor,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York ;  W.  A.  McGonagle,  president,  Duluth, 
Mlssabe  &  Northern  Railway  Company,  Duluth.  Minn. :  G.  G. 
McMurtry,  chairman,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company. 
New  Y'ork  :  Samuel  Mather.  Plckands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland  ; 
W.  G.  Mather,  president,  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company,  Cleve- 
land ;  Harrison  S.  Morris,  president,  Wharton  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Benjamin  Nicoll,  B.   Nicoll  &  Co..   New  York. 

W.  J.  Olcott,  president,  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company, 
Duluth,    Minn. 

W.  P.  Palmer,  president,  .American  Steel  &  Wire  Company. 
Cleveland :  E.  W.  Pargny.  president,  .Ymerican  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh  :  George  W.  Perkins  :  Yeryl  Preston, 
president.  Eastern  Steel  Company,  New  York  ;  Charles  S.  Price, 
president,  Cambria  Steel  Company.  Johnstown,  Pa. :  Leonard 
Peckltt.  president,  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua, 
Pa. ;  H.  F.  Perkins,  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago. 

J.  Y.  W.  Reynders,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany, Steelton,  Pa.  :  Charles  A.  Rathbone,  Buhl  Malleable  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.  ;  J.  H.  Reed.  Pittsburgh  ;  David  Reeves, 
president.  Phoenix  Iron  Company.  Philadelphia  :  F.  B.  Richards, 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland  :  W.  A.  Rogers,  president,  Rogers. 
Brown  Iron  Company,  Buffalo ;  Wallace  H.  Rowe.  president. 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh  :  James  R.  Roe,  general 
superintendent,  Glasgow  Iron  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  John 
Reis,  assistant  to  president,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
New  York. 

J  H.  Sheadle,  secretary.  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company, 
Cleveland ;  W.  B.  Schiller,  president,  National  Tube  Company, 
Pittsburgh  ;  I.  M.  Scott,  president,  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steu- 
benville.  Ohio  :  B'.  C.  Smlnk.  president,  Reading  Iron  Company, 
Reading.  Pa  ;  W.  P.  Snyder,  president  Shenango  Furnace  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh ;  Powel!  Stackhouse.  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia  :  C.  J.  Stark.  Iron  Trade  Rerieir,  New  Y'ork  :  H.  H. 
Stambaugh,  treasurer.  Brier  Hill  Iron  &  Coal  Comp.-my,  Y"oungs- 
town.    Ohio. 

Alexis  W.  Thompson,  president.  Inland  Steel  Company. 
Chicago :  John  A.  Topping,  chairman,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company.  New  York  :  Richard  Trimble,  treasurer,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,   New  Y'ork. 

Georgo  M.  Verity,  president,  American  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany, Middletown.  Ohio. 

W.  R.  Walker,  assistant  to  president.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York  :  F.  S.  Witherbee,  president.  Wltherbee, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  New  York :  F.  W.  Wood,  president,  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ;  W.  P.  Worth,  treasurer. 
Worth  Brothers  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

August  Ziesing.  president,  American  Bridge  Company, 
Chicago. 

♦-»-• 

The  Dallas  Coal,  Iron  &  Steel  Company 


An  important  addition  to  the  industries  of  Texas  is 
assured  by  the  recent  incorporation  of  the  Dallas  Coal. 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  of  Dallas,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  ?2. 500,000.  The  directory  is  composed  mainly 
of  men  who  are  identified  with  the  leading  interests  of 
the  city.  The  new  company  wUl  take  over  the  property 
of  the  Jefferson  Iron  Company.  Jefferson.  Texas,  which 
began  operations  in  1891.  Though  the  furnace  was 
blown  in  on  charcoal,  the  fuel  was  changed  to  coUe 
later  on.  Brown  hematite  ore  from  Marion  and  Cass 
counties  was  used,  and  the  annual  output  averaged  about 
36.000  tons  of  foundry  iron.  About  two  years  since,  the 
furnace  was  purchased  by  interests  identified  with  the 
De  Camp  Bros.  &  Yule  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  St. 
Louis.  In  May,  1909,  the  Jefferson  Company  purchased 
the  iron  ore  property  of  the  Lone  Star  Iron  Company  of 
Texas. 

The  new  company  intends  to  remodel  the  blast  fur- 
nace, but  it  is  not  yet  decided  where  the  mills  will  be 
located.  These  comprise  a  billet  mill  and  a  merchant 
mill  for  rolling  cotton  ties  and  merchant  bars.     W.    F. 


McClurg,  who  formerly  operated  the  Jefferson  furnace, 
will  have  charge  of  the  work.  The  company  owns  about 
7000  acres  of  Texas  iron  ore  lands,  and  controls  enough 
coking  coal  to  produce  its  requirements  in  metallurgical 
coke.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, R.  D.  Xoakum ;  vice-president,  J.  W.  Wright ;  sec- 
retary. R.  P.  Wafford;  treasurer.  F.  J.  Shoelkopf.  Exec- 
utive Committee — J.  W.  Wright,  chairman  :  J.  B.  Wilson. 
A.  L.  Clark,  R.  D.  Yoakum  and  L.  Lipsitz.  The  directors 
are  J.  W.  Wright,  L.  Lipsitz,  R.  D.  Yoakum,  A.  L.  Clark, 
F.  J.  Shoelkopf.  W.  F.  McClurg.  R.  P.  Wafford.  A.  P. 
De  Camp  aud  T.  L.  Camp. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  Oppose  Reciprocity 

ToBONTO,  January  16,  1911. — In  manufacturing  circles 
satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  answer  given  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  the  deputation  that  waited  on  him 
last  Friday.  The  memorial  presented  to  him  was  a  peti- 
tion and  argument  against  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States,  especially  reciprocity  affecting  Canadian  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  Prime  Minister's  reply  was  in 
effect  an  assurance  that  due  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Canada.  The  point  of 
it  is  in  the  concluding  sentences,  which  are  as  follows : 

Last  spring  vre  received  overtures  from  the  nation  which 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  this  continent,  which  we  did  not 
think  it  wise  for  ns  to  refuse.  But  when  we  decided  to  meet 
our  neighbors  we  were  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  their  manufacturing  industries  developed  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us  and  that  conditions  are  not  entirely  parallel  and 
identical  in  both  countries.  We  approached  the  question  in  that 
light,  and  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson,  who  are  now  in 
Washington,  will  not  forget,  and  will  have  before  them  in  the 
negotiations,  that  there  is  not  a  parity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. For  myself.  I  think  we  cou!d  make  some  trade  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  countries  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  manufacturing  community. 

Sir  Wilfrid  also  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the  former 
efforts  of  his  Government  to  bring  about  closer  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were 
directed  to  the  particular  object  of  reviving  the  reci- 
procity treaty  of  the  period  1854-1866.  This  is  signifi- 
cant, as  that  treaty  comprehended  only  natural  products. 

While  the  manufacturers  are  quite  pleased  with  his 
answer  to  their  deputation,  the  farmers  are  now  saying 
that  his  answer  to  their  deputation  of  December  16  looks 
emptier  and  emptier  the  longer  it  is  thought  about.  It 
gives  them  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Government  will 
comply  with  the  part  of  their  petition  that  calls  for  the 
facilitating  of  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles 
from  the  United  States.  Both  deputations  were  un- 
precedentedly  strong,  the  farmers  numerically  and  the 
manufacturers  in  personal  weight  and  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  they  represented. 

To  newspaper  men  and  others  who  are  looking  on  crit- 
ically, the  odds  appear  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  Government  knows  the  manufac- 
turers are  in  earnest  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  or- 
ganized to  make  a  campaign  in  support  of  their  advocacy 
of  protection.  Further,  the  Government  knows  that  in 
eastern  Canada  as  a  whole — in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Quebec  and  Ontario — ^the  preponderant  public  opinion  is 
on  the  side  of  protection.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  demonstration  the  farmers  made  at  Ottawa  was 
much  less  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  rising  against  pro- 
tection than  of  activity  on  the  part  of  organizers  and 
resolution  framers.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  be  of  that 
opinion.  At  all  events,  neither  his  answer  to  the  farm- 
ers' deputation  nor  his  answer  to  the  manufacturers' 
deputation  gives  ground  for  any  expectation  that  he  is 
prepared  to  join  in  a  reciprocity  arrangement  that  would 
put  Canadian  manufacturers  on  a  tariff  footing  much 
more  disadvantageous  Ihan  the  one  on  which  they  now 
stand.  c.  a.  c.  j. 
*  ■  » 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  1910 
was  a  record  year  for  British  trade,  the  figures  exceed- 
ing even  those  of  1907.  which  was  a  boom  year.  The  im- 
ports in  1910  were  £678.440,173,  an  increase  of  £53.735.- 
21G  over  1909.  The  exports  amounted  to  £534,365.915,  an 
increase  of  fft4.S40.749. 
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Fluctuations  in  Metal  Prices  for  the 
Period  1898-1910  in  Carloads 


(With  Supplement.) 

The  accompanying  supplement  shows  by  plotted  lines 

the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  the  more  important  metals 

in  the  period  from  1S9S  to  1910,  inclusive.  The  prices 
used  for  this  purpose  are  the  computed  monthly  averages 

of  the  prices  of  carloads,  at  New  York,  given  in  the 
metal  market  reports  of  The  Iron  Age  week  by  week. 
The  columns  of  figures  alongside  the  chart  give  the 
values.  The  column  to  the  left  gives  tin  in  cents  per 
pound,     the     middle     column,     copper     in     cents     per 

pound,    and    the    first    rejiresents  lead    and    spelter    in 

cents  per  pound  and  tin  plate  in  dollars  per  base  box. 
The  following  tables  give  the  monthly  averages,  on 
which  the  chart  is  based : 

Average  Monthly  Prices,  1898-1910. 

Lake  Tin 

1898                           copper.  Spelter.     Lead.  Tin.  plate. 

Months.                         Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Dollars. 

January    11.00  3.75  3.66  13.77  3.05 

February 11.19  3.79  3.69  14.04  3.02 

March    11.95  4.00  3.71  14.26  2.90 

April    12.05  4.00  3.61  14.41  2.90 

.May   12.04  3.95  3.64  14.54  2.89 

June    11.85  4.65  3.86  15.05  2.85 

July   .11.59  4.51  3.95  15.60  2.84 

.\ugust    11.85  4.35  3.99  16.14  2.82 

September     1C.25  4  62  S.99  16.02  2.85 

October   12.37  4.61  3.81  17.25  2.75 

November 12.69  5.09  3.70  18.07  2.80 

December    12.79  5.13  3.62  18.20  2.89 

1S99 

January    14.02  4.90  4.02  22.12  3.11 

February 17.66  5.68  4.53  24.25  3.50 

March    1 7.55  5.99  4.37  23.86  4.03 

April    18.56  G.25  4.30  24.82  4.10 

May    18.65  6.72  4.42  25.61  4.05 

June    18.20  6.02  4.45  25.69  4.05 

July   1S.37  5.79  4.55  28.72  4.38 

August    18.50  5.55  4.56  31.40  4.60 

September    18.47  5.40  4.60  32.40  4.82 

October    18.03  5.37  4.59  31.35  4.82 

November   17.00  4.64  4.58  28.52  4.83 

December    16.69  4.68  4.65  25.19  4.84 

1900 

January    16.21  4.55  4.70  26.00  4.84 

February 16  25  4.69  4.70  29.71  4.84 

March    16.41  4.60  4.70  32.42  4.84 

April 17.00  4.71  4.70  30.85  4.84 

May   16.80  4.52  4.22  29.25  4.84 

June    16.31  4.27  3.90  30.00  4.84 

July   16.31  4.24  4.03  32.76  4.84 

August    16.55  4.17  4.26  31.13  4.84 

September     16.75  4.10  4.36  29.63  4.68 

October    16.73  4.10  4.37  28.46  4.19 

November 16.75  4.20  4.37  28.10  4.19 

December    16.87  4.19  4.37  26.84  4.19 

1901 

January    10.90  4.08  4.37  26.60  4.19 

February 16.97  3.94  4.37  26.55  4.19 

March   17.00  3.89  4.37  25.95  4.19 

April   17.00  3.94  4.37  25.94  4.19 

May   17.00  3.97  4.37  26.82  4.19 

June    17.00  3.95  4.37  28.22  4.19 

July 16.97  3.90  4.37  27.41  4.19 

.\ugust    1 6.50  3.92  4.37  26.90 

September    16.50  4.02  4.37  25.04  4.19 

October   16.71  4.20  4.37  24.62  4.19 

November   16.82  4.32  4.37  27.47  4.19 

December    14.71  4.35  4.19  24.39  4.19 

1902 

January    11.45  4.28  4.02  23.38  4.19 

February 12.47  4.18  4.10  24.73  4.19 

March    12.12  4.29  4.10  26.16  4.19 

April    11.97  4.41  4.10  27.29  4.19 

May 12.10  4.50  4.10  29.26  4.19 

June    12.23  4.88  4.10  29.29  4.19 

July   11.94  5.23  4.10  28.28  4.19 

August    1 1 .59  5.46  4.10  28.14  4.19 

September    11.60  5.45  4.10  26.55  4.19 

October    11.71  5.48  4.10  25.76  4.19 

November 11.44  5.29  4.10  25.43  3.79 

December    11.61  4.91  4.10  25.33  3.79 

1903 

January    12.13  4.82  4.10  27.76  3.70 

February 12.80          5.00-  4.10  29.14  3.79 

March    14.31          5.36  4.44  30.06  3.90 

April    14.85          5.65  4.59  29.69  3.99 

Mav   14.75          5.75  4.37  29.36  3.99 

June    14.56         6.00  4.25  28.30  3.99 

Julv   13.73         5.95  4.12  27.60  3.99 


Lake 
copper. 

Months.  Cents. 

August    13.35 

Seiitember      13.58 

October 13.42 

November   13.25 

December    )  2.30 

1904 

January    12.62 

Fibruary 12.34 

March    12.60 

April    13.19 

May   13  28 

June    12.74 

July   12.62 

August    12.50 

September    . , . , 1 2.67 

October 13.09 

November   14.22 

December    14. S7 

1905 

January    15.18 

February 15.25 

March    15.25 

April    15.18 

May    15.00 

June    15.00 

July   15.03 

August    16.07 

September    10.12 

October 16.62 

November   16.90 

December    18.75 

I90C 

January    18.78 

February 17.94 

March    18.50 

April    18.62 

May    18.70 

June    18.69 

July   18.47 

August    18.65 

September    10.33 

October 21.81 

November   22.50 

December    23.06 

1907 

January    24.41 

February 25.10 

March   23.38 

April    24.62 

May    24.10 

June    23.94 

July   21.95 

August    18.94 

September    J  6.41 

October 13.80 

November   13.94 

December   13.48 

3  90S 

January    13.90 

February 13.13 

March   12.85 

April    13.09 

May   12.88 

June    13.00 

July   13.00 

August    13.71 

September    13.80 

October 13.81 

November   14.44 

December    14.53 

1909 

January    14.56 

February 13.37 

March   12.90 

April    12.94 

May   13.21 

June    13.50 

July   13.34 

August    13.56 

September    13.50 

October 13.19 

November   13.44 

December    13.80 

1910 

J.'muary    14.00 

February 13.78 

March    13.75 

April 13.31 

May   13.06 

June    12.88 

July   12.66 

.\ngiist    12.93 

September    12.81 

October 12.84 

November   12.98 

December    13.00 


Tin 

Spelter. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

plate. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents.  : 

Dollars. 

5.94 

4.12 

28.00 

3.99 

6.00 

4.26 

27.06 

3.99 

6.05 

4.40 

25.83 

3.99 

5.68 

4.25 

25.35 

3.84 

.5.15 

4.19 

27.53 

3.79 

4.95 

4.39 

28.75 

3.75 

4.95 

4.40 

27.98 

3.64 

5.05 

4.50 

26.19 

3.64 

5.22 

4.50 

27.99 

3.64 

5.14 

4.48 

27.76 

3.64 

4.79 

4.22 

26.14 

3.64 

4.85 

4.17 

26.28 

3.60 

4.85 

4.15 

26.74 

3.49 

506 

4.20 

27.27 

3.49 

5.17 

4.20 

28.53 

3.49 

5.49 

4.51 

29.00 

3.56 

5.80 

4.60 

29.27 

3.58 

6.17 

4.56 

29.18 

3.74 

6.12 

4.50 

29.49 

3.74 

6.06 

4.45 

29.21 

3.74 

5.97 

4.50 

30.43 

3.74 

5.55 

4.50 

30.04 

3.74 

5.32 

4.51 

30.36 

3.74 

5.38 

4.56 

31.71 

3.74 

5.66 

4.64 

32.85 

3.74 

5.83 

4.85 

32.21 

3.74 

6.05 

5.07 

32.47 

3.55 

6.17 

5.48 

33.46 

3.53 

6.50 

5.96 

35.84 

3.59 

6.48 

5.86 

36.36 

3.66 

6.09 

5.56 

36.48 

3.69 

5.96 

5.35 

36.62 

3.69 

6.05 

5.39 

38.86 

3.78 

5.95 

5.90 

43.08 

3.85 

6.14 

5.94 

38.97 

3.94 

5.98 

5.80 

37.18 

3.94 

6.06 

5.78 

39.90 

3.94 

6.39 

5.92 

40.32 

3.94 

6.18 

5.94 

42.90 

3.94 

6.36 

5.97 

42.70 

4.09 

6.62 

6.19 

42.62 

4.09 

6.90 

6.30 

42.14 

4.09 

7.00 

6.31 

42.16 

4.09 

6.92 

6.31 

41.29 

4.00 

6.81 

6.16 

40.84 

4.09 

6.51 

6.02 

43.01 

4.09 

6.45 

5.75 

42.65 

4.09 

6.15 

5.24 

41.15 

4.09 

5.71 

5.12 

37.35 

4.09 

5.28 

4.84 

37.22 

4.09 

5.45 

4.64 

32.33 

4.09 

5.10 

445 

30.81 

4.09 

4.39 

3.76 

27.92 

4.09 

4.54 

3.73 

27.43 

3.95 

4.78 

3.75 

28.74 

3.89 

4.76 

3.88 

30.46 

3.89 

4.68 

4.02 

31.79 

3.89 

4.60 

4.26 

29.84 

3.89 

4.56 

4.45 

28.18 

3.89 

4.46 

4.50 

28.92 

3.89 

4.71 

4.59 

29.99 

3.89 

4.76 

4.54 

28.91 

3.89 

4.81 

4.34 

29.44 

3.80 

5.03 

4.39 

30.43 

3.89 

5.17 

4.24 

29.13 

3.89 

5.15 

4.19 

28.19 

3.89 

4.99 

4.07 

28.44 

3.89 

4.81 

4.02 

28.75 

3.74 

4.94 

4.19 

29.35 

3.64 

5.12 

4.32 

29.07 

3.«4 

5.39 

4.36 

29.26 

3.64 

5.35 

4.35 

29.05 

3.64 

5.74 

4.36 

29.96 

3.64 

5.85 

4.39 

30.00 

3.66 

6.09 

4.39 

30.41 

3.74 

6.32 

4.40 

30.74 

3.79 

6.35 

4.56 

32.91 

3.82 

6.26 

4.70 

32.61 

3.84 

5.89 

4.83 

32.65 

3.84 

5.72 

4.51 

32.51 

3.84 

5.60 

4.40 

32.83 

3.84 

5.20 

4.37 

33.05 

3.84 

5.19 

4.38 

32.79 

3.84 

5.20 

4.40 

32.99 

3.84 

5.26 

4.40 

33.92 

3.84 

5.53 

4.40 

35.17 

3.84 

5.69 

4.40 

36.76 

3.84 

5.95 

4.44 

37.38 

3.84 

5.80 

4.50 

38.21 

3.84 
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The    Bristol    Class    III.    Recording 
Thermometer 


A    Gas    Filled    Instrument    with   an    Automatic 
Compensating  Device 


Recording  thermometers  depending  for  their  operation 
upon  the  expansion  of  a  liquid,  the  vapor  of  a  liquid  or 
a  gas  have  been  made  in  numerous  different  forms  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  by  the  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Although  Instruments  of  this  character  have  been 
used  very  extensively  for  measuring  temperatures  rang- 
ing up  to  SOO  degrees  F..  it  is  only  lately  that  a  thermom- 
eter depending  for  its  operation  upon  the  expansion  of  a 
vapor  or  a  gas  and  transmitting  this  volumetric  change 
through  the  connecting  tube  between  the  sensitive  bulb 
and  the  instrument  has  been  adapted  for  recording  lower 


Fig.  1.— The  Interior  of  the  New  Class  III.  Compensated  Record- 
ing Thermometer  Manufactured  by  the  Bristol  Company, 
Waterbury,   Conn. 

ranges  of  temperature.  Fig.  1  shows  the  interior  of  a 
new  compensated  gas  filled  recording  thermometer  known 
as  the  class  III.,  while  Figs.  2  and  3  show  specimen 
records,  one  of  condenser  circulating  water  temperatures 
and  the  other  of  holler  feed  water  temperatures.  This 
type  of  instrument  has  been  developed  for  recording  the 
lower  ranges  of  temperatures,  such  as  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere, water,  brine  and  refrigerating  systems,  &c., 
and  is  equipped  with  a  compensating  device  which  au- 
tomatically makes  corrections  for  temperature  changes 
at  the  recording  instrnment.  This  compensating  device  is 
a  very  important  feature  of  this  new  thermometer,  as 
an  instrument  so  equipped  will  give  an  accurate  record 
of  the  temperature  being  measured  regardless  of  any 
changes  in  temperature  at  the  recording  instrument  it- 
self. The  necessity  for  such  a  compensating  attachment 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  application  of  a  recording 
thermometer  to  measuring  temperature  of  brine  in  a 
refrigerating  system.  Although  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  at  the  point  where  the  sensitive  bnlb  was  installed 
might  remain  constant,  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
point  where  the  recording  instrument  was  placed  might 


Fig.  2. — A  Record  of  Condenser  Circulating  Water  Temperatures 
Obtained  with  One  ol  These  New  Instruments. 

change,  and  a  recording  thermometer  for  this  class  of 
work  should,  of  course,  be  constructed  so  that  only  tem- 
perature changes  at  the  sensitive  bulb  would  affect  its 
records. 

The  class  III.  thermometers  are  equipped  with  a 
special  spiral  pressure  tube,  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
Fig.  1,  a  capillary  connecting  tube  which  is  cut  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  engraving  and  a  sensitive  bulb  which  is 
not  shown,  the  bulb  and  the  connecting  tube  being  filled 
with  an  inert  gas  imder  pressure.  Temperature  changes 
lit  the  sensitive  bulb  produce  corresponding  changes  In 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  gas  according  to  the  laws 
governing  the  volumes  of  gases,  and  these  changes  are 
measured  and  recorded  by  the  instrument.  To  make 
the  error  due  to  changes  in  temperature  along  the  con- 
necting tube  negligible  the  volume  of  gas  contained  in 
the  sensitive  bulb,  which  is  generally  10  in.  long  and 
%  in.  in  diameter,  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  that  in 
the  capUlary  connecting  tube. 

A  record  of  condenser  circulating  water  temperatures 
as  traced  by  one  of  these  thermometers  on  a  chart  hav- 
ing a  range  of  from  40  to  220  degrees  F.  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  2.  It  will  be  noticed  from  an  examination  of  this 
chart  that  the  scale  of  uniform  graduations  is  reversed, 
which  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  condenser  cir- 
culating water  is  a  desirable  feature.  While  the  aver 
age  temperatures  are  generally  below  145  degrees  at  the 
same  time  when  the  condenser  loses  its  vacuum,  the 
temperature   may   reach    the  boiling   point,   as   was   the 


Fig.  3. — A  Specimen  Chart  of  Boiler  Feed  Water  Temperature. 
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case  liptweeii  1.30  and  1.45  p.m.  on  this  iMirticnlar  c-harr. 
l-'ig.  3  shows  a  record  of  boiler  feed  water  tempera- 
ture traced  by  one  of  these  instruments  on  a  diart  rang- 
ing from  40  to  22.j  defrrees  F.  The  gi-aduatioiis  on  this 
chart  are  uniform  throughout  the  entire  range.  wlii<li 
malces  it  jiossible  lo  use  tlie  Hristiil-I»ur.\nd  radii  averag- 
ing instrument,  whidi  was  illustrated  in  'I'lic  Iron  .l.'/c 
June,  30,  T.nO,  lor  cumputlng  the  l.'4-hotir  average  feed 
water  temperature. 

4  I  » 

Accidents  in  Industrial  Plants 


Statistics  of  Risks,  Based  Upon  Careful  Investi- 
gation,   in    Their    Relation    to    Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 


In  investigating  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, commissions  and  individuals  as  well  as  insurance 
companies  have  experienced  great  ditficulty  in  getting 
adeijuate  data  upon  whicli  to  base  the  relative  cost  to 
tlie  manufacturer  of  tlie  system  as  compared  with  em- 
ployers' liability.  Frank  F.  Dresser.  Worcester.  Mass.. 
has  given  this  important  matter  very  careful  attention,  and 
some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  formed  part  of 
an  address  made  by  him  before  tlie  Boston  Branch.  Xa 
tional  Metal  Trades  Association,  at  Boston,  January  4. 
His  statement  is  as  follows: 

Total  Data  of  Accidents  in  Five  Mills 

I  have  e.Kamined  074  accidents  occurring  in  tive  mills, 
for  the  most  part  my  information  about  them  comes  from 
the  accident  reports,  though  In  a  large  proportion  of 
them  I  have  seen  the  results  of  an  independent  investi- 
gation.    These  accidents  were  as  follows: 

Numlier       Total 
of  nuralier 

aoci-  of 

dents,     employees. 
All  that  occurred  in  1%  .voars  in  a  textile  mill.  156  2,040 

All    that   occurred   in   2   years   and   10   months 

in  Ji  foundr.A' 1 :{  1*25 

All    that   occurred   in   2   years   and    10   months 

in  a  machine  shop 8  150 

All  that  occurred  in  2  years  in  a  leather  sup- 
plies  factory 135  1,500 

All    that   occurred   in    1    year   in    a   carpenter 

and  machine  shop 79  3,035 


Totals   391 


6,8.50 


Reduced  to  a  yearly   basis,  there  were  257   accidents  out  of 
6.850  men  employed. 

The  proportion  of  accidents  to  employees  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  these  factories  is  as  follows: 
One  accident  to  Per  cent. 

19Vi  men 5.1 

27       men 3.6 

.53       men l.S 

22       men 4.5 

87       men 1.1 

19.6    men 5.1 

43.8    men 2.28 


Or,  taking  the  totals,  one  accident  to  26.6  men  employed,  or 
3.7  per  cent. 

My  guess  is  that  while  the  nature  of  the  business  has 
a  very  great  effect  on  tlie  number  of  accidents,  yet  the 
character  of  the  employees  has  even  more.  The  experi- 
enced and  skillful  workman,  one  who  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness in  a  workmanlike  way.  is  not  apt  to  get  hurt,  and 
the  mills  that  employ  men  of  tha't  character  have  the 
better  record. 

I  have  also  examined  2S4  accidents  occurring  at  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  in  Worcester,  where 
5S54  men  are  employed. 

The  data  of  this  total  of  675  accidents  are  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

2  fatalities   0,3 

84  permanent   injuries,  not  quite 12.5 

588  temporary  injuries 87.2 

234  disabled  for  more  than  one  week 34. 

On  the  two  weeks'  exemption  I  should  judge  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  would  come  within  the  scope 
of   payment 20. 

Men  employed  less  than  one  year 52. 

Men  employed  one  to  five  years 23. 

Men  employed  five  years  or  more 25. 


Per  cent. 

82  accidents  due  to  defective  plant 12. 

2  accidents  due  to  negligence  of  a  superintendent U.3 

6  accidents  due  to  failure  to  Instruct 0.9 

46  accidents  due  to  negligence  of  fellow  servants 6.8 

538  accidents    were    due    to   contributory   negligence   or    an 
incidi'ntal  risk  of  the  business 80. 

Iiider  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  1  doubt  if  there 
would  Ic  Ihibility  iu  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  these  cases. 
The  surprisingly  few  cases  of  negligence  of  a  superin- 
tendent shows  that  a  repe;il  of  the  employers'  liability 
act  would  have  very  slight  effect  on  these  industries, 
though  it  would,  of  course,  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  railroads.  It  is  likely  that  an  investigation  going 
beyond  the  accident  report  might  show  more  instauce.s 
iif  urgligent  superintendents. 

Ill  four  plants,  covering  590  accidents,  49  claims,  or 
,s  iier  cent.,  were  made;  lawyers  represented  iilaiutiff  in 
11  claims,  and  but  four  writs  were  brought.  These  data 
as  to  claims  are  from  my  tiles,  and  I  think  undoubtedly 
that  more  claims  were  made  and  paid. 

All  of  these  plants  with  the  exception  of  the  Amer- 
ican 8teel  *:  Wire  Company  carry  insurance.  They  are 
careful  to  obey  the  safety  device  statutes  and  report  ail 
accidents.  In  looking  at  tlie  nature  of  the  injuries,  I 
tind  many  cases  of  strain  cansetl  by  lifting  too  heavy 
weights,  slipping  or  stumbling  on  floors,  green  men  blis- 
tering their  hands,  and  the  like.  A  great  many  of  the 
injuries  are  due  to  blood  poisoning.  While  I  have  not 
looked  at  that  carefully.  I  judge  that  in  one  mill  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  were  blood  poisoning,  and  one  fatality 
was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  it.  In  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  accidents  about  20  per  cent,  seem 
to  be  blood  poisoning.  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  mills  employs  a  doctor  and  mill  nurse,  and 
that  efforts  are  made  to  attend  to  such  cases  imme- 
diately. 

The  Textile  MiU 

The  textile  mill  employs  2040  employees.  All  tne 
accidents  occurring  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  have 
been  examined.  They  number  156,  or  one  accident  to 
19.(3  employees  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  details  are  as 
follows : 

Accidents.   Per  cent. 

Employed  one  year  or  less 75  48.1 

Employed  one  year  to  five  years 36  23.1 

Employed   over  five   years 45  28.8 

Fatality    1  0.6 

Permanent  injury 18  11.6 

Temporary   injury 137  87.8 

More  than  one  week  disability 59  37.7 

Injury  caused  by : 

1.  Defect  in  plant 25  16. 

{a.   Fellow  servant 5  2.5 

2.  Carelessness  1  6.   Superintendent  or  delegate.        2  1.5 

[o.   Failure  to  instruct o  0. 

3.  Carelessness    or    assumed    risk 1 24  80. 

Number  of  claims    made 4 

Number  of  claims  paid 4 

Intervention    of    plaintiff's    lawyer 4 

Writs    brought 1 

This  mill  employs  a  mill  nurse,  whose  business  it  is 
to  give  temporary  aid  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
doctor,  and  to  attend  to  the  care  of  the  patients  when 
they  are  not  iu  a  city  hospital.  The  necessary  medical 
attention  is  paid  for  by  the  mill.  An  injured  person  is 
kept  on  the  payroll  at  full  wages  for  two  weeks.  After 
that  time  he  is  kept  on  the  payroll,  when  authority  is 
obtained  from  the  treasurer,  for  a  reasonable  time.  This 
reasonable  time  is  generally  until  he  is  able  to  come 
back  to  work  or  until  he  makes  claim  for  other  com- 
pensation. The  four  claims  paid  approximately  only  the 
lost  wages ;  the  highest  amount  paid  was  S-SoO. 

Of  the  16  per  cent,  of  defect  in  plant  causes  a  large 
number  of  the  accidents  could  probably  be  avoided  by 
the  installation  of  a  more  perfect  system  in  one  particu- 
lar :  but.  although  they  might  be  avoided  in  that  way.  iu 
only  a  small  proportion  would  there  be  liability  because 
the  plaintiff  would  have  assumed  the  risk  of  the  obvious 
danger  upon  entry  into  the  employment  where  such  con- 
ditions existed.  There  would  seem  to  be  probable  lia- 
bility in  about  11  per  cent,  of  all  accidents. 

I'nder  a  compensation  act  where  no  paymeiit  was 
made  for  disability  of  a  week  or  under,  97  employees,  or 
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(12  per  cent,  of  all  injured,  would  receive  no  compensa- 
tion \yhatever.  A  eouiiiensation  plan  whereby  all  suits 
were  avoided  would  cost  this  particular  mill  very  little,  if 
any,  more  than  it  at  present  pays  for  its  liability  insur- 
ance and  the  full  time  wages  to  all  disabled  employees. 
It  would  not  tend  to  Improve  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  which  have  always  been  good. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  accidents  at  the  four 
AVorcester  [ilants  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
have  been  examined.  These  employed  at  the  time  of 
these  ■  accidents  5S5i  employees.  These  284  accidents 
are  those  denominated  "  serious "  accidents,  meaning  a 
week's  disability  or  a  permanent  injury.  Slighter  acci- 
dents are  not  reported  in  such  detail,  though  the  num- 
ber is  known.     The  details  are  as  follows : 

Accidents.   Per  cent. 

Employed  one  year  or  less 1.^2  53. S 

Employed  one  year  to  five  years 57  20. 

Employed  over  five  years 75  26.2 

Fatality    1  0.4 

Permanent    injuries 24  8.4 

Temporary    injuries 250  91.2 

Disabled  less  than  one  week 194  68.3 

Disabled  one  week  to  one  month 66  23.3 

Disabled  more  than  one  month 24  8.4 

Injuries  caused  by  : 

1.  Defect  in  plant 25  8.8 

fa.   Fellow   servants 18  6.4 

2.  Carelessness  |  b.  Superintendent  or  delegate.       0  0. 

Ic.   Failure   to   instruct 6  6.2 

3.  Carelessness  or  assumed  risk 235  82.7 

Number  o(  claims  paid 34  12. 

(or  37  per  cent,  of  disability  for  more  than  one  week,  i 

Intervention  of  plaintiff's  lawyer 4 

Writs   brought 0 

That  of  these  accidents  only  8.S  per  cent,  could  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  defect  in  plant  and  that  there  were 
none  chargeable  to  a  careless  superintendent  or  dele- 
gate speaks  remarkably  well.  I  had  supposed  that  ths 
percentage  would  be  much  greater.  There  would  be 
about  13  per  cent,  cases  of  liability  under  the  law  as  it 
stands  at  present. 

T'nder  a  compensation  act  194  of  these  so-called  in- 
juries, or  (18  per  cent.,  would  receive  no  compensation, 
and  this  number  receive  no  compensation  now.  Of  the 
injuries  not  rei>orted  in  detail  the  percentage  would  be 
very  much  higher. 

The  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop 

From  January  1.  1908,  to  November  1,  1910.  there 
were  21  accidents  in  all,  one  report  missing.  The  foun- 
dry had  13  accidents  for  12.t  employees,  or,  on  a  yearly 
basis.  I  to  35  men  employed.  The  shop  had  8  accidents 
to  150  employees,  or,  on  a  yearly  basis,  I  to  81  men  em- 
ployed. Very  few  green  men  are  employed,  practically 
none  in  the  machine  shop,  and  they  are  of  a  high  grade. 
The  details  are  as  follows: 

-Occidents.  Per  cent. 

Employed  less  than   one  year 8  40. 

Employed  one  year  to  five  years 7  35. 

Employed   over   five   years 3  25. 

Fatalities 0  0. 

Permanent   injury 5  25. 

Temporary  injury 15  75. 

Disability   less   than   one   week 3  15. 

Injury  caused  by  : 

1.  Defect  in   plant 2  10. 

2.  Careless  (a.  Fellow  servants 7  35. 

servants    ;  b.   Superintendent  or  delegate.  n  O. 

[c.  Failure   to  instruct 0  O. 

3.  Carelessness  of  plaintiff  or  assumed  risk.  .  11  55. 
Settlements    7  35. 

Intervention  of  plaintiff's  lawyer 1 

Writs   brought 1 

-\mounts   paid   in    settlement,    not    including   medical   ex- 
penses   $.522.50 

In  the  third  class  the  very  great  majority  of  these 
cases  were  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  plaintiff  rather 
than  to  incidental  risks  of  the  business. 

In  15  per  cent,  of  these  cases  there  would  be  no  com- 
pensation paid  tinder  a  compensation  act.  There  is  about 
10  per  cent,  liability  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  A 
compensation  act  on  the  English  model  would  largely 
increase  tlie  cost  to  this  company. 


The  Leather  Working  Factory 

All  the  accidents  in  the  years  lllOs  and  1909  are  cov- 
ered in  the  data  here  presented.  There  are  1500  men 
employed  and  there  were  135  accidents,  or,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  one  accident  to  22  men.    The  details  are  as  follows  : 

.Vccidents.  Percent. 

Employed  one  year  or  less 54  40. 

Emplo.ved  one  year  to  five  years 42  31.2 

Employed  five  years  or  more 39  28. S 

Fatalities 0  o. 

Permanent  injuries 23  17. 

Temporary    injuries 112  S3. 

I>isabilily  one  week  or  less 95  70.3 

Injuries  caused  by  ; 

1.  Defect  in  plant 14  10.4 

2.  Careless  (a.  Fellow  servants 12  ■s.9 

servants   ',  b.   Superintendt  nt  or  delegate.        0  0. 

[c.   Failure   to  instruct 0  0. 

3.  Carelessness  of  plaintiff  or  assumed   risk..    109  80.7 

Claims  made '.  •  ■      4 

Intervention  of  plaintiff's    lawjer 5 

Writs   brought 2 

These  cases  show  about  7  per  cent,  liability  with  the 
law  as  it  stands  now.  Of  the  third  class  of  cases  64.4 
iier  cent,  were  due  to  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
plaintiff  and  1(1.3  per  cent,  to  the  incidental  and  in- 
evitable risks  of  the  business.  During  five  years  there 
have  been  but  three  writs  brought,  all  of  which  have  been 
settled   without    trial. 

I'nder  the  compensation  act  70  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
jured would  receive  nothing.  The  cost  to  this  mill  of  i 
comi)eiisation  act  would  be  greater  than  it  at  present 
jiays. 

Carpenter,  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop 

The  accidents  occurred  during  the  year  1909.  The 
employees  numbered  30.35:  number  of  accidents,  79:  or, 
on  a  yearly  basis,  one  accident  in  38,4,  The  details  are 
as  follows : 

Accidents.   Percent. 

Employed  one  year  or  less .  .■ 54  68.4 

Employed  one  year  to  five  years 16  20.2 

Emplriyed  over  five  years 9  11.4 

Fatalities   0  0. 

Permanent    injuries 14  17. S 

Temporary  injuries 65  82.2 

Disabled  over  one   week 27  34. 

Injury  caused  by  ; 

1.  Defect  in  plant 16  20.1 

2.  Careless  Ta.   Fellow  servr.nts 4  5. 

servants    [  6.   Superintendent  or  delegate.  0  0. 

Lc.   Failure   to  instruct 0  0. 

3.  ( a.   Incidental  risk 41  52. 

I  b.  Contributory  negligence 18  23. 

<  »  » 

Stephens-Adamson  Offices.— The  Slepheus-Adamson 
Mfg.  Company.  Aurora.  111.,  has  recently  strengthened  its 
organization  b.v  securing  the  services  of  G,  H.  Stephens, 
who  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  conveying  in- 
dustry for  over  20  years,  and  has  obtained  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  company,  and  will  assume  at  once  the 
management  of  its  entire  Eastern  business.  The  East- 
ern otti<e  is  located  at  50  Church  street.  New  York  City. 
Tlie  engineering  department  of  the  New  York  office  is 
under  the  charge  of  J.  G.  Marcrum.  formerly  associated 
with  Mr.  Stephens  in  business.  Earl  D.  Stearns,  who  has 
represented  the  company  in  the  East  for  the  past  two 
years,  will  henceforth  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building.  The  Stephens- 
Adamson  Mfg.  Company  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of  conveying,  elevating,  screening  and  power  transmitting 
machinery.  The  main  office  and  shops  are  located  it 
Aurora.  111.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  Railroad. 
These  shops  are  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect. 

•-•-♦ 

Recent  developments  in  modern  industrial  construc- 
tion are  particularly  apparent  in  some  of  the  newer  rail- 
road shops  finished  and  in  process  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  handsome  new  shops  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  West  Albany  and  the  large  new  shops  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  at  Chicago  allow  an  immense  expanse  of 
windows  of  the  Fenestra  type,  made  in  solid  metal  bars 
of  rolled  steel.  In  practice  this  more  substantial  tilling 
of  window  openings  is  shown  to  be  successful  and  ec-o- 
nomical. 
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Features  of  Recent  Additions  to  the   Plant  of  the   York   Mfg.   Company 


The  York  Mfg.  Compauy,  York,  Pa.,  bas  been  making 
Improvements  from  time  to  time  to  meet  tlie  demand  not 
only  for  increased  capacity  for  tlie  production  of  refrig- 
erating machinery,  but  also  for  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  In  manufacture.     Modern  equipment  has  been 
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Fig.  1. — Plan  of  the  York  Mfg.  Company 


8  Works,  York,  Pa. 


installed  and  advanced  methods  adopted  in  many  depart- 
ments. The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  and 
illustrate  two  of  the  most  recent  additions  this  company 
has  made,  which  have  largely  increased  its  productive 
capacity — its  new  machine  and  boiler  shops.  These  em- 
body the  most  recent  ideas  as  to  construc- 
tion, heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  to- 
gether with  an  arrangement  of  tools  and 
machinery  and  methods  for  handling  mate- 
rial which  are  best  adapted  for  its  class 
of  work.  The  details  of  construction,  as 
well  as  those  of  arrangement,  are  the  work 
of  the  company's  own  engineers.  The  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  Is  along  the  lines 
of  almost  perfect  proof  against  fire  :  abund- 
ant daylight  and  ventilation  are  provided, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  employees  duly  re- 
garded. 

The  Machine  Shops 

The  locations  of  the  No.  1  machine 
shop  and  the  smaller  No.  2  machine  shop 
which  adjoins  it  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
They  are  of  structural  steel  frame  with 
brick  walls.  The  work  of  erecting  the 
structural  steel  was  done  by  the  York 
Bridge  Company ;  all  else  was  done  by  the 
York  Mfg.  Company,  itself  or  under  the 
supervision  of  its  engineers.  The  general 
ground  plan  of  the  No.  1  machine  shop 
shows  it  to  be  100  ft.  wide  by  2.30  ft.  long 
and  three  stories  high,  with  a  floor  sur- 
face of  about  .52.000  sq.  ft.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  No.  2  machine  shop,  47  x  130  ft.,  two 
stories.  The  No.  1  or  main  shop  is  50  ft. 
in  hight  at  tlie  center  line;  in  the  center 
it  is  open  for  a  width  of  38  ft,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  crane  runway  and  heavy 
erecting  floor,  while  the  whole  width  of 
the  shop  is  devoted  to  machine  work.  The 
second  and  third  story  bays  on  each  side 
of  the  building  are  29  ft.  IIV2  in.  wide, 
the  hight  of  the  ceiling  on  the  first  floor 
being  16  ft. ;  the  second  floor,  14  ft.,  and 
the  third  floor,  16  ft.  These  bays  are  car- 
ried by  the  structural  steel  frame  of  the 
building,  and  supported  inside  the  building 
on  15-in.  Bethelehem  H  shapes,  spaced  16 
ft.  2  in.  apart  and  resting  on  4r-ft.  square 
concrete  foundation,  all  piers  and  footings 
for  foundation  walls  going  down  to  solid 
rock.  In  this  construction  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  girders  carrying  the  floors  of  the 
bays  are  let  into  the  H  columns,  and  that 
the  crane  runway  at  the  top  of  the  inner 
row  of  H  columns  is  let  into  and  carried 
on  the  tops  of  tlie  columns,  the  strain 
therefore  being  directly  on  the  columns. 

FLOOR    CONSTBtJCTION. 

The  construction  of  the  various  floors 
is  particularly  interesting.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject in  the  case  of  the  main  floor  to  avoid 
all  possiliility  of  moisture  rising  from  the 
bottom  :  it  was  therefore  built  up  of  3  in. 
of  concrete,  on  which  was  laid  two  coats 
of  hot  tar  and  two  layers  of  heavy  tar 
roofing  paper  alternating,  starting  with 
the  hot  tar.  On  this  was  an  8-in.  layer  of 
concrete,  and  this  finished  with  a  top 
dressing   1    in.    in   thickness.     The    floors 
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of  the  second  and  third  story  bays  have  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  500  lb.  live  load  per  square  foot  of  area  aud  are 
■carried  on  IL'-iu.  channels  iu  pairs,  4  in.  apart,  and  filled 
with  4  X  12  in.  yellow  pine  timber,  bolted  through,  which 
in  case  of  fire  would  serve  to  prevent  the  buckling  of  the 
<"hamiels.  On  these  is  laid  2%-in.  yellow  pine  slip  tongue 
flooring;  then  two  coats  of  hot  tar  aud  two  coats  of  tar 
felt  paper,  alternating,  and  finished  with  a  %-in.  factory 
grade  maple  flooring. 

The  bays  are  connected  at  each  end  by  a  5-ft.  passage 
way,  and  are  reached  by  stairways  at  each  end  of  the 
building  and  by  elevators.  The  stairways 
are  built  up  of  10-in.  channels,  which  are 
used  t>oth  for  risers  and  treads ;  that  for 
the  ti-ead  is  turned  up  and  filled  with  con- 
crete, which  serves  as  the  surface  tread. 
Three  Ridgway  steam  hydraulic  elevators 
■of  10  tons  capacity,  two  located  at  the 
front  and  one  at  the  rear  of  the  building, 
serve  all  the  bays.  They  have  a  floor 
space  5x8  ft,  and  have  a  steel  cage  4  ft. 
high.  A  heavy  sheet  iron  plate  covers  the 
top,  protecting  the  operator  from  injury 
by  accidental  falling  of  any  material.  In 
order  fully  to  protect  employees  the  ele- 
vator shafts  are  all  inclosed  with  heavy 
wire  screens. 

Toilet  facilities  are  provided  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  front  end  of  the  shop,  four 
washrooms  and  lavatories  at  each  corner, 
which  are  amply  suflicient  to  accommodate 
500  men.  Full  sanitary  equipment  is  in- 
stalled. 

BOOF   COXSTBIJCTION. 


main  erecting  shop  aud  thence  to  various  other  depart- 
ments. 

MAIX     FLOOR    ABBAXGEilENT. 

The  main  floor  of  the  No.  1  machine  shop,  on  which 
the  heavy  machine  worli  is  done,  has  an  area  30  x  230 
ft.  Two  30-ton  Niles  electric  traveling  cranes,  each  hav- 
ing a  5-ton  auxiliary  hoist,  handle  the  work  from  the 
electric  truck  to  the  machines  on  the  main  floor,  having 
a  dear  lifting  headway  of  38  ft.  The  arrangement  of  the 
tools,  as  shown  in  Fig,  2,  is  such  as  to  enable  the  most 
convenient  handling  of  the  work.     In  this  department 


??] 


The  roof  construction  is  of  8-in.  chan- 
nels, between  which  is  bolted  4  x  4  in.  yel- 
low pine  for  nailing  pieces.  The  roof 
boards  are  of  l?4-iu.  yellow  pine,  on  which 
is  laid  three-ply  tar  paper,  tarred  and 
sanded.  It  has  a  fall  of  1  in.  to  the  foot. 
Rain  spcaits  are  of  copper  and  cast  iron, 
and  pass  through  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing, leading  direct  to  underground  sewers. 
The  overhead  lighting  system  is  by  means 
of  the  standard  type  of  Drouve  Antl-Plu- 
vius  skylights.  Fourteen  of  these,  seven 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line,  supply 
abundant  light.  They  are  each  23  x  30  ft., 
covered  with  wire  glass  and  have  a  fall  of 
21-;  in.  to  the  foot. 

HEATIXG    AXD    VEN'TIL.\TI0X. 

The  heating  system  is  of  the  indirect 
type.  There  are  ^500  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe, 
racked  up  and  inclosed,  through  which  ex- 
haust steam  is  passed.  An  American 
Blower  Company  fan,  taking  fresh  air 
from  out  of  doors,  forces  it  over  these 
pipes  and  through  a  4-ft.  square  main  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  By  means  of  a  T 
it  is  carried  to  both  sides  of  the  building. 
forced  downward  from  floor  to  floor  and 
distributed  throughout  the  length  of  the 
building  in  rectangular  mains  located  un- 
der the  work  benches  in  each  bay.  In  hot 
weather  a  circulation  of  pure  air  from 
outside  can  also  be  maintained  by  this 
system.  Top  ventilation  is  furnished  by 
means  of  30-in.  diameter  Pullman  venti- 
lators, 14  on  the  No.  1  machine  shop  and 
eight  on  the  Xo.  2  shop.  Industrial  rail- 
roads connecting  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  shops, 
together  with  an  extensive  system  of  over- 
head cranes,  serve  admirably  the  first 
floor  of  the  shops,  while  the  upper  floors 
and  bays  are  served  by  electric  trolleys 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
Transportation  service  to  other  depart- 
ments is  by  means  of  a  40-ton  electric  stor- 
age  battei-j-    truck,    running   through    the 
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Fig.  2. — Arrangement  of  Heavy  MaehlDe  Tools  on   Main   Floor 
of  -Machine  Shop  No.  1. 
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are  located  iimchine  tools  for  work  on  heavy  crank 
shafts,  steam  c.vliiulers.  air  cylinders,  flywheels  and  en- 
gine bases.  I"nder  the  bays  are  located  the  tools  handlhis 
the  less  bulky  character  of  machine  work,  with  testing; 
tanks  for  cylinders,  which  are  tested  up  to  3()0  lb.  per 
Inch  internal  jiressure.  The  tools  located  on  the  main 
floor  under  the  galleries  are  served  by  eight  electric 
trolley  cranes,  five  of  which  are  of  .5  tons  capacity  each, 
one  of  .3  tons  and  two  of  1  ton,  Some  of  these  operate 
the  full  length  of  the  shop,  while  others  of  the  swing 
type  serve  individual  tools.  All  of  the  tools  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  sliup  are  of  individual  electric  drive. 


TOOL    AND    SUPPLY    nEPARTMENT. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  floor  of  the  shop,  extending- 
111  ft.  under  the  sidewalk,  is  located  a  storage  depart- 
ment for  templets  for  drilling  machines.  These  are  sepa- 
rately racked  and  classified,  and  are  furnished  mechan- 
ics for  the  class  of  work  to  lie  iierformed  by  a  system  of 
checking,  similar  to  that  employed  in  tool  rooms.  In  this 
stinie  section  of  the  shop  Is  the  tool  making  and  black- 
smithing  department,  in  which  are  located  fm-ges,  steam 
hammers  and  heating  and  tempering  furnaces  for  the- 
manufacture  of  shop  tools.  An  independent  system  of 
\entUatlon    is    provided   for   this   department,      A   series- 


Fig.   4. — Main   Floor  of  Xo    1   Mar-liine   Slioj). — 40-Ton   Electric     Sttirage  Battery  Trm-l;  in  l-'orcgronnd. 
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of  tool  roimis  are  iilso  lociti'd  at  the  rear  of  the  shoii. 
These  have  10  x  is  ft.  tloor  space  eaelt.  10-ft.  ceillugs 
aiid  are  located  one  alove  the  other,  so  that  three  tool 
rooms  serve  both  the  maiu  floors  and  the  galleries,  al- 
though separate  tool  rooms  for  small  ei]iiipuieut  are  also 
located  in  the  different  galleries. 

THE    NO.    2    SHOP    MAIN    FLOOR. 

The  main  floor  of  the  Xo.  2  machine  shop,  having  an 
area  of  over  (  ikki  sij.  ft.,  which  adjoins  the  Xo.  1  shoj).  is 


G.ALI.EEY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  second  floor  gallery  of  the  No.  1  machine  shop  on 
the  east  side  is  used  largely  for  turret  lathe  work,  there 
l.eing  l.S  turret  machines,  while  the  west  gallery  is  used 
for  small  lathe,  drill  press  and  niiscellaueous  work.  Tha 
tools  are  driven  in  two  groups  with  countershaft  motor 
drive.  Two  3-ton  overhead  Shepard  Electric  Crane  -.t 
Hoist  Company  cranes  command  the  east  gallery,  and 
there  are  three  .3-ton  cranes  in   the  west  gallery.     The 
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used  partly  for  grinding  and  hurting  crank  shafts,  each 
tool  being  equipped  with  au  individual  exhaust  system 
to  carry  ofl:'  the  dust.  The  rod  flnishing  department  is 
«lso  located  on  this  floor,  as  is  also  the  cylinder  lagging 
■department,  which  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  shears, 
punches,  lending  rolls,  &c.  One  .3-ton  and  two  ."j-ton 
electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  serve  this  department. 
The  tools  which  comprise  drills,  punches,  slotters,  crank 
shaft  machines.  iStc.  are  electrically  driven  in  two  groups. 


second  floor  of  the  Xo,  2  machine  shoi>,  which  adjoins 
that  of  the  X'o,  1  shop,  is  used  for  planer,  milling  ma- 
chine and  shaper  work  of  various  kinds.  This  depart- 
ment is  served  liy  a  ."i-ton  overhead  electric  crane. 

The  third  floor  galleries  comprise  bench  and  vise 
work,  including  that  on  crossheads,  piston  rings  and  gov- 
ernors. There  are  also  brass  working  departments  on  the 
west  side  and  a  tool  making  department  on  the  east  side. 
In   this   gallery   is  located   the  grinding  department,   ii. 
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-Skylights  of  No.  1  Machine  Shop. 


which  the  iuterual  and  surface  grinding  is  done.  Tlie 
tool  maliing  department  covers  a  floor  space  28  x  72  ft.. 
and  is  fully  equipped  with  the  usual  tools  required  for 
this  work.  An  overhead  bridge  connects  these  two  gal- 
leries. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  interior  views  in  the  new  machine 
shop. 

Boiler  Shop 

The  new  boiler  shop,  Figs.  5  and  6,  is  of  irregular 
shape,  measuring  in  the  main  portion  333  ft.  in  its  great- 
est length  and  16i  ft.  in  its  greatest,  width,  east  and  west. 
It  is  of  structural  steel  and  brick  construction,  the  same 
details  being  followed  in  general  as  in  the  machine  shop 
The  roof  trusses  as  well  as  the  second  floors  of  the  shop 
are  carried  on  12-in.  H  columns,  set  on  4  s  4  ft.  concrete 
piers,  extending  down  to  rock  foundations  ;  while  for  the 
columns  carrying  the  runways  for  the  overhead  cranes 
14-in.  sections  are  used.  The  north  wing,  extending  ovei' 
the  adjoining  pipe  shop,  occupies  a  ground  space  of  50  x 
110  ft.  In  the  construction  of  the  roof,  main  concrete 
floors,  stairways  and  gallery  floors,  the  same  methods 
were  followed  as  in  the  machine  shop.  Toilet  facilities 
are  also  provided  on  the  same  liberal  basis.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  shop  can  best  be  given  by  starting  with  the 
center  bent,  which  has  a  width  of  58  ft.  8  in.  between  col- 
umns. A  bent  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  of  the 
middle  bent  have  a  width  of  45  ft.  5  in.  Each  of  these 
three  bents  is  163  ft.  in  length,  and  the  bight  is  45  ft. 
along  the  center  line  of  the  building.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  width  of  the  building  is  the  working  length  of 
each  of  these  bents.  To  the  north  of  the  right  center  bent 
the  floor  area  of  the  shop,  which  is  irregular  in  shape. 
measures  133  ft.  7%  in.  by  1G4  ft.  by  48  ft.  5  in.  by  203 
ft.  2  in.,  and  over  this  is  a  gallery  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. At  the  south  end  of  the  building  the  floor  space  is 
also  of  irregular  size,  50  x  163  ft.,  with  a  wing  52  ft.  1  in. 
by  112  ft  !H4  in.,  extending  partly  over  the  yard  and 
the  adjoining  pipe  shop.     Over  this  is  a  gallery  of  the 


sa'nje  dimensions,  the  floors  being  carried  on  H  columns, 
except  that  portion  extending  over  the  yard,  which  is 
supported  by  an  inverted  truss ;  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
trausiwrtation  of  freight  by  means  of  a  spur  from  the 
railroad  siding  entering  the  building  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner and  running  along  the  entire  east  side  of  the  shop. 

-      -■'  CRANES,   LIGHTING   A>D   HEATING. 

Each  of  the  three  main  bents  of  the  shop  is  spanned 
by  an  overhead  electric  traveling  crane,  the  center  one 
being  of  20-ton  Morgan  crane,  and  the  other  two  20-ton 
Shaw  cranes.  These  handle  material  directly  from  or  to 
cars  on  the  track  along  the  side  of  the  shop.  For  the 
galleries  at  the  ends  are  5-ton  Otis"  electric  elevators,  in- 
closed and  fully  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
in  the  machine  shop.  The  same  scheme  of  heating  and 
ventilating  is  followed,  though  the  various  heating  ducts 
are  larger.  In  addition  to  windows  in  the  side  walls, 
Drouvg  Anti-Pluvius  skylights  oof  the  standard  type  are 
located  in  the  roof.  Over  the  center  bent  are  eight  16  s 
20  ft.  and  four  12  x  20  ft.  skylights;  over  the  right  and 
left  center  bents,  four  16  x  36  ft.  and  two  12  x  36  ft. 
skylights,  while  over  the  north  and  south  galleries  the 
same  number  and  of  the  same  size.  Eight  additional 
lights  of  various  sizes  are  located  in  the  roofs  of  the 
irregular  wings  at  each  end  of  the  main  shop.  For  over- 
head ventilation  are  19  30-in.  Pullman  ventilators  along 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  skylights  of  the  new  shops 
are  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF  TOOLS. 

The  main  floor  of  the  middle  bent  is  devoted  to  heavy 
plate  work.  On  each  side  between  the  columns  are  the 
punches,  shears  and  other  tools  for  bending,  drilling  and 
planing.  In  addition  to  the  general  traveling  crane  serv- 
ice, many  of  the  tools  are  served  by  individual  3  to  5 
ton  jib  cranes,  hung  from  the  columns  and  supported  at 
the  base  in  .some  cases  by  the  frames  of  the  tools  them- 


Fig.  8. — Arrangement  ot  Drouv6  Skylights  on  Boiler  Shop  Roof. 
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selves.  Ill  tbe  right  center  bent  are  facing  macbines  and 
testing  macbines,  with  pumps  for  testing  purposes;  in 
the  left  center  bent  are  lighter  tools,  including  hydraulic 
riveters,  operated  by  electrically  driven  pumps,  rivet 
heating  furnaces  and  pneumatic  tools  of  various  types. 
Under  the  south  galleiy  is  the  department  for  welding, 
the  oxy-acetylene  system  being  extensively  used.  Each 
bent  is  equipped  with  a  3-ton  electric  crane.  Under  the 
north  gallery  are  located  the  smaller  shop  tools  for  gen- 
eral machine  drilling,  cold  sawing  and  other  operations. 
The  main  floor  tools  have  individual  motor  drives.  Fuel 
oil  is  used  for  the  rivet  heating  furnaces. 

The  south  gallery  is  given  up  largely  to  storage,  par- 
ticularly for  ice  cans,  it  being  necesary  to  carry  large 
stocks  of  various  sizes.  The  north  gallery  is  used  for  ma- 
chining and  fitting  up  in  connection  with  tbe  pipe  depart- 
ment, and  is  provided  with  lathes,  planers,  drilling  ma- 
chines and  pipe  cutting  tools.  The  tools  are  electrically 
driven  in  groups.  In  this  department  there  are  four  3-ton 
electric  cranes.  There  are  tool  rooms,  wash  rooms  and 
lavatories  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

■While  this  shop  is  called  the  boiler  shop,  it  Is  in  real- 


racks  along  the  west  side  of  tbe  shop  under  the  gallery. 
The  finished  work  is  placed  directly  uix>n  the  cars  with- 
out going  back  into  the  main  bent. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  labor  of 
handling  and  finishing,  by  introducing  labor  saving  de- 
vices and  by  routing  the  work  so  as  to  reduce  handling. 
Thus  the  capacity  of  this  department  of  the  works  has 
not  only  beei!  increased  300  or  400  per  cent.,  but  the  cost 
of  manufacture  has  been  materially  reduced. 

In-.provements  in  Other  Departments 

Besides  building  the  two  new  shops,  the  York  Mfg. 
Company  has  made  improvements  throughout  its  plant. 
What  was  formerly  a  combination  machinery  and  erect- 
ing department  is  now  used  for  erecting  only.  An  erect- 
ing pit.  Fig.  9,  40  ft  wide  and  150  ft.  long,  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  No.  1  shop.  This  is  served  by  two  cranes, 
one  of  25  tons  and  the  other  of  35  tons  capacity.  No.  2 
shop  has  two  5-ton,  one  10-ton  and  three  8-ton;  No.  3 
has  two  5-ton  and  two  3-ton  cranes.  All  these  cranes 
are  electrically  driven. 

The  erecting  department  is  equipped  with  all  needed 


Fig.  9. — Rearrangement  of  Pit  in  Erecting  Shop. 


Ity  a  group  of  shops  working  on  product  which  calls  for  a 
certain  amount  of  sheet  iron  or  boiler  work. 

HANDLING    IN    AND   OUT. 

A  track  runs  through  the  length  of  the  east  side  of 
the  shop  so  that  cars  can  be  loaded  and  imloaded  with 
any  one  of  the  cranes.  The  sheet  material  is  received 
in  the  center  bent  where  it  is  laid  out,  sheared,  punched, 
planed  and  formed.  Material  which  is  to  be  welded  up  or 
used  in  the  welding  department  goes  to  the  south  bent, 
where  all  the  tools  and  apparatus  needed  to  form,  weld, 
face  off  and  test  this  class  of  work  are  located.  Here 
it  is  finished  up,  tested  and  placed  on  the  cars  and 
shipped. 

The  material  which  is  to  be  riveted  up  goes  from  the 
center  bent  to  the  north  bent.  Here  it  is  riveted  up, 
caulked  and  finished,  tested  and  placed  on  the  ears  and 
shipped.  Thus  there  is  no  interference  or  crossing  of  the 
work  in  course  of  manufacture. 

In  the  south  bent  there  is  a  3-ton  electric  crane  be- 
tween each  line  of  posts.  These  cranes  run  under  the 
gallery  and  can  receive  and  deliver  material  to  be  welded 
from  and  to  the  south  bent,  and  thus  are  feeders  to  this 
main  bent. 

Under  tbe  north  gallery  the  cranes  run  the  same  way 
as  those  in  the  main  bents.  This  is  for  the  reason  that 
the  work  done  here  is  principally  that  of  building  cranes 
used  in  ice  plants,  the  beams  for  which  are  placed  in 


stationary  and  portable  tools  to  finish  up  machines  after 
they  have  been  set  up  and  marked,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessitj"  of  returning  any  part  of  the  work  to  the  ma- 
chine shop. 

The  shop  formerly  used  as  the  boiler  shop  is  situated 
between  the  erecting  and  machinery  departments.  It 
abuts  the  foundry  and  has  been  turned  into  a  casting 
cleaning  and  casting  storing  department  by  running  a 
track  into  the  foundries  through  an  opening  made  in  the 
dividing  wall.  Thus  the  foundry  department  has  gained 
as  molding  space  that  formerly  used  for  cleaning,  and  the 
routing  of  tbe  castings  has  been  changed  so  as  to  reduce 
the  handling. 

The  cleaning  and  storing  shop  has  a  40-ton  Shaw  crane, 
which  delivers  the  castings  to  the  electric  track  men- 
tioned above.  The  latter  conveys  them  either  to  the  ma- 
chinery or  the  erecting  department.  The  crane  operator 
and  the  truck  operator  thus  do  the  work  formerly  re- 
quirmg  a  gang  of  laborers.  The  advantage  is  marked  in 
the  winter  season,  as  now  the  castings  are  imder  roof, 
whereas  they  were  formerly  out  in  the  weather.  The 
difference  in  cost  of  handling  under  these  conditions  can 
be  appTeeiated. 

The  improvements  referred  to  in  this  article  were  be- 
gun in  January,  1909.  The  machinery  department  was 
ready  to  receive  its  tools  in  September,  1909.  when  the 
work  of  moving  the  machine  tools  was  begun.    The  boiler 
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^^lio]]  was  roady  to  receive  its  (MHii|iiiient  June  1.  I'.UO. 
wlien  the  iiioviii;;  of  tlie  tools  was  lieKiiu.  Eaeli  tool  was 
put  lu  [lerfeit  working  order  liefore  being  started  up  iu 
its  new   position. 

Economies  Secured 

This  radical  and  costly  reconstruction  was  compelled 
liy  congestion,  due  to  a  phenomenal  growth  of  the  husiness. 
The  point  was  readied  where  increased  business  meant 
increased  cost.  lieu<-e  it  was  necessary  to  either  retluce 
the  volume  of  business  or  resort  to  the  heroic  measure 
of  greatly  Int  reasing  the  plant.  That  the  plan  followed 
was  effective  is  shown  by  this  fact :  The  actual  overhead 
expense  in  the  year  ending  Sei>tember  30.  1910,  showed 
such  a  reduction  that  the  allowance  made  for  overhead 
expense,  based  ou  that  of  1908.  has  more  than  absorl)ed 
the  total  cost  of  movin.s.  cleaning  and  repairing  the  tcx>ls. 
putting  in  new  foundations  where  needed,  setting  and  wn- 
uccting  up  the  tools  ready  for  oiieration.  repairing  the 
Hoors  and  other  parts  of  the  shops  from  which  the  tools 
were  taken  ;  in  fact,  everything  which  was  not  actually 
•in  addition  to  the  plant. 

The  volume  of  work  done  in  this  plant  was  practically 
the  same  for  each  year  of  the  last  tliree.  hence  the  reduc- 
tion in  overhead  cost  can  ouly  be  attributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  e<piiimient  brought  alwut  by  the  additions 
and  improvements.  The  plant  as  it  now  stands  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  for  its 
class  of  work  in  the  country. 

Before  the  changes  described  the  company  eiiiployeil 
about  12.50  men.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  output  cau 
be  douliled  with  an  addition  of  T'.O  nieu :  that  is.  with 
211(10  men  the  company  can  turn  out  twice  as  much  prod- 
uct as  it  formerly  did  with  12.50  men.  This  would  mean 
the  saving  of  500  men. 


The  Ingersoll-Rand  and  Cameron  Pump  Alliance 

A  most  interesting  circular  has  been  issued  regarding 
the  purchase  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  I'unip 
Works.     Following  are  some  extracts : 

One  cif  tlie  sfronsfst  connections  ot  kindred  industries  re- 
cently eltected  >  that  of  the  Ingersoll-Kand  ComiJ.iny  and  the 
A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  \Vorks :  the  former  having  pur- 
chased a  controlling  interest  in  the  latter,  yet  the  connection 
hetween  these  two  companies  cannot  he  looked  upon  as  a 
merger  ia  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  A.  S.  Cameron  Stcaai 
Pump  Works  will  continue  under  the  management  ot  Geo.  W. 
I'uller  as  in  the  past,  and  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  company,  tmt  a  greater  expansion  is  contemplated. 

Quite  a  romance  might  be  woven  about  th's  alliance,  since 
each  company  had  its  origin  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  building  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  and  tor  some  ye.irs. 
in  their  earl.%  history,  carried  on  their  respective  manufacrure 
under  the  same  roof,  Second  avenue  and  East  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York  City.  The  acquaintance  thus  began  ripened 
into  a  close  and  enduring  friendsiiip.  and  a  community  of  activ- 
ities and  interests  ;  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  acting  as  the 
representatives  for  the  sale  of  Cameron  pumps  in  some  of  the 
leading  cities  at  home  and  abroad,  chielly  in  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  along  the  border,  and  in  South  Africa,  where  their  succ?ss 
was  phenomenal ;  while  the  Cameron  Works  for  many  years 
made  the  castings  tor  IngersoU  compressors  and  until  the  latter 
corapanv  removed  from  the  city  and  built  its  own  foundry. 

A  history  of  each  company  Is  given.  In  connection 
with  that  of  the  Cameron  Works,  the  announcement  is 
made  that  the  plant  in  New  York  Cit>-,  though  ample  at 
first,  is  now  inadequate  for  its  rapidly  growing  business. 
This  disadvantage  will,  however,  soon  be  overcome,  as  it 
is  the  intention  to  move  out  of  town  and  to  far  more 
conuuodious  quarters,  where  ever.v  facility  will  be  afford- 
ed to  continue  the  manufacture  under  better  auspices  and 
ample  provisions  fcrr  further  growth  and  development. 


E.  N.  Breitung  &  Co..  Itockefeller  Building.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  have  issued  a  booklet  giving  cargo  analyses  of 
1910  shipments  of  their  ores  with  guarantees  for  1911. 
Three  Bessemer  ores  are  listed — Foley  and  Foley  Xo.  2 
from  the  Marcpiette  range  and  Algonia  ore  from  the 
Jlichipicoteu  range  in  Ontario.  There  are  11  Marquette 
non-Bessemer  ores  and  four  Marquette  and  one  ilenom- 
inee  siliceous  ores. 


The  Triple  and  Trinity  Gaskets 

The  Cincinnati  Casket  &  Tacking  Company,  l.'Sti 
Plum  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  maunfacturing  two  new 
types  of  gaskets.  The  object  in  making  these  two  gas- 
kets is  to  ])rodnce  one  which  will  not  .stick  to  the  .ioint 
when  the  latter  is  broken  for  repairs,  and  also  one  that 
can  I.e  used  over  and  over  again.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of 
tlie  Triple  gasket  and  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  Trinity 
gasket. 

The  Triple  gasket  is  so  called  because  ther,'  are  three 
layers  of  material  in  it,  two  of  which  are  metal  placed  on 
either  side  of  a  layer  of  asbestos  or  other  packing  ma- 
terial. In  the  types  of  gaskets  row  ou  the  market  for 
packing  seams  and  joints  in  steam,  hot  water  and  otlier 
fittings,  one  of  the  surfaces  presented  to  the  ends  of  the 
joints  is  asbestos,  rubber  or  some  other  packing  materia' 
which  in  use  adheres  to  the  joint,  so  that  when  it  i.s 
broken  for  rejiairs  or  other  purposes  the  gasket  is  de- 
stroyed. With  a  view  to  overcoming  this  ditticnlty  two 
metal  sheets  fciriiiing  a  sheath  are  used,  and  in  this 
si)ace  is  placed  a  la\er  of  asbestos  or  other  jiacking  ma- 
terial. One  of  these  metal  sheets  is  provideil  witn 
metal   flanges,   which   entirely  surround  the  other  sheet. 


Fig.  1. — The  Triple  (Jasket. 


Fig 


-The  Trinity  Gasket. 


Two    New    Gaskets   Made    by    the    Cincinnati    Gasket    &    Packing 
Company.  Cincinnati.   Ohio: 

This  feature  is  clearly  shown  in  the  section  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  engraving. 

The  Trinity  gasket  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  designed  as  an 
improvement  on  the  Triple  gasket  as  it  provides  a  gasket 
possessing  more  resiliency  and  elasticity  than  the  or- 
dinary types,  and  consequently  one  that  is  more  efficient 
where  great  variations  of  temperature  are  met  with  or 
the  parts  are  subjected  to  vibration.  This  gasket  con- 
sists of  two  annular  sheets  of  pliable  metal,  such  as 
steel  or  copper,  one  of  the  sheets  being  slightly  narrower 
than  the  other.  Both  the  sheets  are  corrugated  concen- 
trically with  their  edges,  the  corrugations  being  convex, 
with  a  broad,  flat  surface  intervening.  A  layer  of  asbes- 
tos or  other  packing  material  is  placed  between  the  two 
sheets  and  iu  assembling  the  edges  of  the  wider  metal 
sheet  are  turned  over  to  overlap  the  narrower  one  and 
the  layer  of  packing,  which  is  thus  entirely  surrounded 
by  metal.  When  assembled  the  gaskets,  therefore,  pre- 
sent as  the  bearing  surface  for  the  joint  two  pliable 
metal  sides,  each  of  which  has  corrugations  separated 
by  a  broad,  flat  surface,  a  construction  which  gives  great 
elasticity  as  well  as  the  requisite  contact  area. 


Robert  W.  Hunt  iV;  Co..  engineers,  Chicago,  recentl.v 
i.ssued  i.ainphlers  entitled  "The  Inspection  of  Rails  for 
Street  and  Internrban  Railways."  and  now  And  an  au- 
iioying  t.vpographical  error  to  whicli  the.v  call  atteutiou. 
I'he  pamphlets  contain  the  recommended  specifications  as 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Way  Matters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Street  and  Internrban  Railwa.v  Engineering  .Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City.  October  11.  1910.  The  error  occurs 
on  page  G,  section  4.  This  paragraph  relates  to  the 
chemical  coiuiiosition.  and  the  proper  limits  for  the  car- 
bon content  should  be  0.00  to  0.75  and  not  the  limits  as 
shown  in  the  pamphlet. 
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IIi);li  speeil  steel  is  lieinjr  used  more  than  ever  before. 
nm\  one  result  of  tliis  iiureasiug  use  has  been  to  aug- 
ment the  strain  to  whioli  drills  aud  reamers  are  sub- 
jected in  operation.  This  increase  in  the  stress  has  led 
usei-s  to  secure  the  strongest  possible  construction  for 
the  shanks  of  these  tools  as  well  as  for  the  holders  for 
them.  There  are  a  number  of  chucks  now  on  the  market, 
but  cue  recently  brought  out  by  the  AVeaver  JIfg.  Com- 
pany, Springfield.  111.,  is  said  to  possess  a  combination 
of  advantages  such  as  none  other  has.  Among  its  spe- 
cial features  are  its  adaptation  to  straight  shank  tools 
e.xclusively.  thus  eliminating  the  taper  shank  drill  hav- 
ing tangs  to  twist  off:  polished  steel  roller  jaws  which 
grip  the  shank  itowerfully  and  yet  at  the  same  time  do 
not  mar  it;  its  eutire  freedom  from  delicate  or  compli- 
cated mechanism,  and  a  wide  range  of  capacity.  The 
chuck  possesses  three  principal  iiarts — a  body,  a  cage  aud 
the  three  roll  jaws  which  are  shown  respectively  in  Figs 
1.  2  and  3.  while  Fig.  4  Is  a  diagram  illiLstrating  the 
manner  in  which  the  jaws  engage  the  drill  shank  and 
irnrease  their  grip  as  the  resistance  of  the  drill  increases. 


resistance  of  the  arill  increases  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
l.itter  to  forte  the  rolls  farther  up  the  faces  of  the  cams. 

Anotl'.er  special  advantage  of  this  chuck  is  that  broken 
tang  drills  can  be  used  up  by  simply  turning  down  their 
taper  shanks.  In  this  way  it  Is  possible  to  use  up  taper 
shank  drills  which  are  frequently  discarded  as  soon  as 
the  tangs  twist  off  because  of  the  cost  of  adjusting  a  lathe 
and  turning  a  new  taper  shank.  In  adapting  these  drills 
for  use  in  the  Weaver  chuck  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  the  lathe  take  a  cut  parallel  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
rhe  drill  as  no  particular  size  or  finish  is  required. 

The  chuck  can  be  used  with  either  a  stationary  or  a 
IXH-table  drill,  and  is  made  in  three  sizes.  The  smallest 
will  lake  drills  from  %  to  %  in.  in  diameter  and  meets 
the  demand  in  most  shops  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  work. 
The  medium  size  accommodates  drills  ranging  from  % 
to  -Is  in.  in  diameter  as  well  broken  tang  drills  having 
either  Nos.  1  or  2  taper  shanks.  The  largest  size  of 
chuck  takes  straight  shank  drills  ranging  in  diameter 
from  •"■>;  to  1  in.  as  well  as  those  having  Nos.  2,  3  or  4 
taper  shanks. 


The  .Merchant  Marine  Congress, 

rine     (.'omuiittce    of    (_)ne     Hundred 


The  Merchant  ila- 
acting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.has  called  a 
National  Mercliaut  Marine  Con- 
gress to  meet  at  the  New  Willard 
Ibiiel.  Wasbiuiiton.  D.  C.  .Januai-y 


Fig.   1.— TlK-  Bnd.v.  Fig.   2.— The  Cagp.  Fig.  3. — The  Roll  .J:iws 

The  Three  I'ails  of  the  Holier  .Jaw  Chuck  Made  by  the  Weaver    Mfg.  Company  Springfield.  It 


Fig.   4. — Diagram    Showing    I'liuciple 

T'pon    Which    the   Weaver  Roller 

Jaw   Chuck  Operates. 


The  chiK-k  lH)dy.  shown  in  Fig.  1.  is  made  from  a  solid 
piece  of  hardened,  ground  and  polished  steel.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  construction  of  the  interior 
cams  against  whiih  the  roll  jaws  bear  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Tlie  liody  is  said  to  be  free  from  any 
tendeniy  to  damage  through  either  use  or  abuse,  and  the 
highly  finished  exterior  surface  will  not  become  m.-irred 
by  careless  handling. 

Like  the  body,  the  cage.  Fig.  2,  is  also  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  hardened  steel.  As  will  be  noticed  from  the 
eiigraving,  the  construction  is  very  simple.  This  cage 
contains  and  controls  the  rolls,  and  together  with  them 
can  be  instantly  removed  for  cleaning  by  simply  extract- 
ing th^  locking  pin.  This  pin  is  the  only  means  em- 
]jloyed  to  secin-e  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  chuck  in 
positioii. 

The  three  roller  jaws  which  are  of  hardened  tiHil  steel 
.groinid  anil  iHdisbed  are  shown  in  Fig.  S.  They  transmit 
all  the  strain  of  driving  to  the  heavy  one-piece  body  oy 
bearing  against  the  internal  cams.  The  smooth  finished 
surface  will  not  mar  or  deface  the  drills  no  matter  how 
great  tli''  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  there 
are  no  sharp  jaws  to  cut  and  scar  the  drill  shank  which 
would  be  apt  to  ruin  the  tool  and  cause  it  to  nm  out  of 
true. 

In  Fig.  4  the  priueiple  upon  which  this  chuck  op- 
erates is  shown.  The  outer  rim  is  the  body  of  the  chuck, 
aud  the  three  cam  faces  which  comprise  its  interior  wall 
and  uijon  which  the  rolls  operate  is  clearly  shown.  The 
center  circle  is  the  drill  shank,  and  the  three  surround- 
ing ones  represent  the  roller  jaws.  When  these  are 
brought  into  very  light  contact  with  the  shank  of  the 
drill,  the  grip  of  the  jaws  automatically  tightens  as  tlie 


2.3  and  24.  Attention  will  be  focused  upon  a  single  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  passage  of  an  ocean  mail  measure  by 
the  present  Congress ;  conse<iuently.  all  collateral  ques- 
tions, such  as  construction  subsidies,  free  shiiJS,  dis- 
criminatory duties  and  the  like,  will  be  excluded  from 
discussion.  It  will  urge  Congress  to  pass  without  fur- 
ther delay  an  ocean  mail  bill,  which  will  authorize  the 
I'ost-Otiice  Department  to  apply  the  revenues  received 
on  acc-ount  of  foreign  postage  toward  securing  ocean  mail 
service  in  American  built  shii)s  flying  the  American  flag 
and  available  in  time  of  need  for  naval  use  with  those 
regions  where  ocean  mail  facilities  are  now  most  in- 
adequate, namely.  South  America,  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lasia and  the  Orient,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  president  of  the 
committee,  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
A  number  of  the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  will 
send  delegates,  and  so  will  iminirtant  national  associations 
of  manufacturers. 

< «  » 

The  Newark  Technical  School.  Newark.  N.  J.,  is  hav- 
ing a  new  laLtoratory  building  erected  in  which  the 
faculty  expects  to  open  a  course  in  tool  making  aud  tool 
designing.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  the  designing 
and  making  of  small  tools,  mechanical  drawing  will  be 
taught  and  a  course  in  metallurgy  in  iron  and  steel  will 
be  offered  the  pupils.  The  students  in  the  latter  course 
and  in  the  tool  making  course  will  be  required  to  attend 
seven  hours  a  day  for  flve  days  in  the  week  and  four 
hours  on  Saturday.  Four  hours  of  each  daj-'s  iustructiou 
will  be  devoted  to  jiractical  work  in  the  mechanical 
laboratory  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  given 
over  to  drawing  and  academic  work. 
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The  Morris  20-In.  Cone  Head  Lathe 


A  New  Tool  with  a  Special  Type  of  Drive 

A  new  20-in.  coue  head  lathe  with  an  8-ft.  bed  has 
been  brouglit  out  by  the  John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool 
Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  One  of  tha  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  new  tool  is  a  peculiar  method  of  driving 
through  a  three-step  cone  pulley  and  a  double  back  gear.  In 
this  drive  the  double  back  gear  keyed  to  the  cone  pulley 


gears  render  three  changes  of  feed  available  for  every 
change  of  gears.  These  feeds  range  from  0.005  to  0.5 
in.  i)er  revolution  of  the  spindle  and  are  secured  by 
moving  a  lever.  The  compound  rest  has  a  very  long 
traverse. 

Because  of  the  special  manner  of  driving  employed  it 
is  impossible  to  lock  the  cone  pulley  to  the  spindle  as  is 
ordinarily  done,  and  a  plate,  a,  having  a  number  of 
holes  drilled  into  it  is  keyed  into  the  spindle  to  accom- 
plish this.  The  plunger  6,  which  has  a  spring  seat,  ex- 
tends through  the  cone,  and  the  knurled  knob  c,  pinned 


Fig.  1. — The  20-In.  Cnne  Head  Lathe  Built  by  the  John  B.  Morris  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


meshes  with  the  sliding  gears  on  the  back  gear  quill,  and 
the  pinion  on  the  back  gear  quill  meshes  with  the  face 
gear  keyed  to  a  flange  on  the  spindle  on  the  outside  of 
the  front  bearing.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the  tool, 
while  Fig.  2  is  a  sectional  plan  of  the  headstock,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  gearing. 

The  headstock  is  long  and  massive  and  entirely  In- 
closes the  face  gear.  The  reverse  plate  is  located  on  the 
outside  of  the  headstock,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  coring 
out  the  web  to  make  room  for  this 
part.  The  tailstock  is  also  of  mas- 
sive construction  and  can  either  be 
bolted  solidly  to  the  bed  by  two 
heavy  bolts  or  extended  over  the 
end  when  long  pieces  of  work  are 
being  handled. 

Like  all  the  other  modem  tools 
of  this  type,  the  apron  has  double 
walls,   and  double  support   is  pro- 
vided   for    all    shafts    subjected    to 
severe  strains.    The  lever  below  the 
apron.  Fig.  1,  gives  a  positive  feed 
for  rough  chasing  all  threads  with 
the   ordinary   rack   feed,   thus   pre- 
serving the  lead  screw  threads  for 
finishing.      The   rack    and 
screw  feeds  are  both  kept 
out  of  engagement  at  the 
same   time,    and   provision  T 

is  also  made  for  reversing  ry 

the  cross  and  the  longitud-  r 

inal    feeds    in    the    apron.  ^~S>. 

There  is  a  chasing  dial 
for  catching  all  the 
threads,  which  range  from 
2  to  72  per  inch.  Including 
an  11%  pipe  thread,  with- 
out stopping  the  lathe  or 
reversing  the  lead  screw. 
The    semiquick    change 


to  the  left  end  of  the  plunger  with  the  retaining  pin  d, 
keeps  the  plunger  out  of  engagement  with  the  holes  in 
the  plate  a  when  the  back  gears  are  in  use.  This  knurled 
knob  is  operated  by  hand  through  an  opening  In  the  gear 
cover. 

Both  the  front  and  rear  headstock  bearings  are 
tapered  and  provided  with  ring  oHers,  and  the  boxes  for 
the  spindle  and  the  headstock  are  of  the  same  type  as. 


Fig.  2.— Sectional  Plan  of  the  Headstock,  Showing  the  Arrangement  of.  Gearing. 
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that  used  on  the  16-in.  geared  head  lathe,  an  illustrated 
description  of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Ape  January 
12,  1911.  The  means  for  making  adjustments  for  wear 
are  the  same  in  both  tji>es  of  lathes  and  the  spindles  of 
both  are  interchangeable.  The  headstock  boxes  are  not 
capped,  but  are  solid  bearings  bored  to  the  same  size. 
The  bronze  sleeve  e.  the  bore  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  spindle  ta|ier  is  fitted  into  the  front  bearing  with  a 
light  driving  fit  and  keyed  to  keep  it  from  turning  in 
the  headstock.  A  left-hand  thread  is  cut  on  its  inner 
end  to  receive  the  adjusting  nut  /,  which  has  a  right- 
hand  thread  on  the  hub  to  fit  into  the  headstock.  This 
nut  has  a  large  flange  which  is  drilled  to  receive  the 
pins  of  the  face  spanner  wrench  used  in  making  adjust- 
ments. This  adjustment  is  made  by  removing  the  small 
cover  shown  on  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  headstock 
next  to  the  cone  pulley.  Ttie  back  portion  of  the  head- 
stock  has  a  bushing,  g,  driven  into  it,  which  is  taiier 
bored  to  receive  a  sleeve,  /(,  keyed  to  slide  upon  the 
spindle.  This  sleeve  can  be  moved  longitudinally  on  the 
spindle  by  the  adjusting  nut  t,  which  is  operated  by  a 
spanner  through  holes  in  the  thrust  cup  easting  ;'.  The 
hardened  tool  steel  washer  k  opposes  the  natural  thrust 
exerted  by  the  s]-)indle  in  operation,  and  the  spindle  is 
prevented  from  moving  longitudinally  by  the  nut  I  on 
its  outer  end  and  the  feed  gears  m,  bearing  against  the 
cup  }.  This  cup  has  its  bearing  against  the  rear  head- 
stock  box.  In  making  adjustments  of  the  spindle,  the 
end  play  is  first  adjusted  and  then  the  front  or  the  rear 
bo.x  can  be  adjusted  independently. 

The  high  grade  crucible  steel  spindle  has  a  bore  of 
1%  in.  and  its  ni>se  is  3%  in.  in  diameter.  The  spindle 
nose  serves  as  a  pilot  for  the  face  plate  or  chuck  plates 
which  screw  directly  into  the  face  gear.  The  largest 
diameter  of  the  front  spindle  bearing  is  .3%  in.  and  it  is 
5%  in.  long.  The  three  steps  of  the  cone  pulley  are  arrangod 
for  a  4-in.  belt,  and  the  double  back  gear  gives  ratios  of 
4,4  to  1  and  18  to  1.  The  speeds  are  arranged  in  geomet- 
rical progi'ession. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensious 
and  specifications  of  the  lathe : 

Swing  over  ways,   inches 20% 

Swing  over  carriage,   inches 12% 

Length  ol  bed,  feet 8 

Regular  distance  between  centers,  inches 53 

Maximum  distance  between  centers.  Inches 58 

Bore  of  spindle.  Inches IB4 

Diameter  of  spindle  no^e,  inches 3H 

Maximum  diameter  of  front  spindle  bearing,  inches 3% 

Length  of  front  spindle  bearing,  inches 5^ 

Width  of  driving  belt.  Inches 4 

Ratio  of  back  gears 4.4  to  1  and  18  to  1 

Range  of  thread';,  per  Inch 2  to  72 

Slee  of  tool  post  opening.  Inches ?ix2 

Diameter  conntershnft  friction  pulleys.  Inches 14 

Face  width  of  countershaft  fiictlon  pulleys.  Inches 4 

Net  weight  of  tool,  pounds 3,700 

The  equipment  furnished  with  this  tool  includes  face 
plate,  change  gears,  wrenches  and  all  the  other  cus- 
tomary accessories,  as  well  as  a  countershaft  with  double 
friction  pulleys  which  enables  both  belts  to  be  run  for- 
ward, as  no  reversing  belt  is  required, 
»  »  » 

The  Girod  Electric  Furnace 


Concerning  recent  progress  with  the  Girod  electric 
furnace,  the  following  statement  is  made  by  its  repre- 
sentatives : 

At  one  plant  in  Ugine,  France,  six  Girod  furnaces  are 
now  in  operation.  Two  of  these  are  refining  up  to  16 
tons  each  of  cold  charges  of  ordinary  scrap  material,  and 
recently  in  the  presence  of  the  controller  of  the  French 
Navy  one  of  the  furnaces  made  a  heat  of  18  tons  of  steel 
for  castings.  Cold  charges  are  used  exclusively,  but 
with  molten  metal  these  two  furnaces  could  take  charges 
of  20  tons.  The  power  supplied  is  1200  to  1500  kw.  and 
each  furnace  is  provided  with  four  electrodes.  Two  other 
furnaces  at  this  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  3  tons  of  cold 
or  4  tons  of  molten  charges,  are  each  operated  with  a 
single  electrode.    The  power  capacity  Is  325  to  350  kw. 

Two  furnaces  each  having  a  capacity  of  2  tons  are 
also  In  operation  at  this  works.  The  output  Is  high  speed 
or  tool  steels,  projectile  steel  and  steel  for  castings,  auto- 


mobiles, &e.  A  new  8000-kw.  power  furnace  is  now  being 
installed  at  Ugine.  The  Girod  Company  has  40  other 
furnaces  operating  exclusively  on  ferroalloys. 

The  Cockerill  Company  in  Seraing,  Belgium,  has  been 
operating  a  Girod  furnace  of  4  to  5  tons  for  the  past  two 
years  in  refining  molten  Thomas  steel  for  rails,  locomo- 
tive tires,  cannons  and  automobiles,  and  at  the  Krupp 
works  a  12%-ton  Girod  furnace,  operated  with  three- 
phase  current,  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  tool 
steel,  castings,  cannons,  automobiles  and  other  Krupp 
product. 

The  Girod  furnace  installed  by  the  Simonds  Mfg.  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  last  year  is  being  transferred  to  this 
company's  new  plant  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  be  used  for 
refining  the  high  grade  of  steel  required  for  saws,  ma- 
chine knives  and  files. 


The  Stirling  Packing  Machine 


Hand  packing,  which  is  the  commonly  accepted  man- 
ner of  packing  the  stuffing  boxes  of  condensers,  possesses 
the  objections  of  slowness  and  expensiveness,  and  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  With  a  view  to  overcoming  these 
objections  Robert  R.  Stirling.  847  Avenue  C,  Bayonue, 
N.  J.,  has  invented  an  automatic  machine  for  inserting 
and  packing  the  lacings  or  strings  in  the  stuflSng  boxes 
for  the  tube  ends  of  surface  condensers. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  rotatable  hammer  tube 
with  a  helical  slot  and  guide  hook.     Power  for  rotating 


A  New  Type  of  Machine  for  Packing  the  Stuffing  Boxes  for  the 

Tube  Ends  of  Surface  Condensers  Invented  by  Robert  R. 

Stirling,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

this  hammer  tube  Is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  compressed 
air  motor  at  the  right,  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  be- 
ing very  small.  In  fact,  when  the  machine  is  used  with 
connection  with  other  pneumatic  tools  supplied  from  the 
same  reservoir  the  amount  is  said  to  be  negligible. 

In  operation  the  machine  places  and  starts  the  endf 
of  the  lace  in  the  bottom  of  the  stuffing  box  and  thea 
automatically  winds  the  lacing  about  the  tube  and  ham- 
mers in  each  coil.  Each  of  these  coils  is  perfectly  fiat- 
tened  and  wound  tightly  against  the  tube,  thus  keeping 
it  out  of  the  threads  for  the  ferrule.  The  operation  of 
the  machine  is  entirely  automatic,  and  a  lace  is  inserted 
and  packed  in  from  2  to  3  seconds.  The  condition  of  the 
tubes  and  stuffing  boxes,  the  position  of  the  work  and 
the  ability  of  the  operator  all  affect  the  number  of  boxes 
that  can  be  packed  in  a  given  time.  The  average  In 
ordinary  work  is  from  6  to  9  boxes  per  minute  through- 
out the  day,  which  gives  a  total  output  of  from  2500  to 
3000  boxes  per  day,  these  results  having  been  obtained 
under  actual  working  conditions  that  Included  breath- 
ing and  resting  spells  and  time  for  erecting  scaffolding. 
The  machine  is  regularly  equipped  with  a  hammer  tube 
to  fit  either  %  or  %  in.  stuffing  boxes,  but  as  these  tubes 
are  interchangeable  it  Is  possible  to  pack  all  sizes  of 
boxes  with  one  machine. 


The  Treadwell  Construction  Company,  Midland,  Pa., 
recently  received  a  large  contract  for  sugar  mill  equip- 
ment for  shipment  to  Cuba.  During  1910  this  company 
built  80  ladles  for  open  hearth  and  blast  furnace  use, 
having  capacities  of  60  to  80  tons.  It  is  now  operating  its 
plant  to  about  full  capacity  on  a  variety  of  heavy  plate 
work. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Steel   Stock   Rack 


The  iiK-reasiiif;  use  of  lireprixif  cumsi  nKlimi  l'i>r  iiianii- 
fat-iuriug  ;uul  stoi-asie  liuiltliufis  has  t-n'alcd  a  dcniaiid 
for  sorue  material  other  than  wood  for  shelving  and  l>in> 
auil  rac-ljs.  In  addition  to  the  emiiloyuieut  of  a  dift'ereul 
material  these  racks  uuist  possess  other  features  teuding 
toward  economy,  especially  in  the  storage  of  machine 
parts  and  miscellaneous  stores.  The  Twentieth  Century 
steel  stock  rack,  made  hy  the  Manufacturing  Kquiiimeni 
&  Engineering  Company,  Boston.  Mass..  is  said  to  possess 
a  number  of  advantages,  such  as  ease  iu'  varying  the  dis- 
tances between  shelves  and  the  sizes  of  bins,  interchange- 
ability,  large  carrying  capacity,  stability,  resistance  to 
fire,  ease  in  changing  from  one  location  to  another  and 
«-ase  and  comparative  low  cost  of  construction. 

The  uprights  or  main  partitions  are  ni;ulc  of  a   light 


Tlie  Twentieth  Century  Steel  Stocli  Rack  Made  by  tlie  Manufac. 
firing  Eijuiprafnt  &  Engineerins  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

gauge  metal  sheet  bound  at  either  end  by  one  of  heavier 
gauge  that  is  formed  into  a  triple  V  and  forced  on  the 
central  sheet.  This  binding  is  punched  throughout  Its 
entire  length  with  holes  spaced  ".  in.  on  centers  for  the 
truss  bars,  as  shown  at  the  right  of  (he  engraving.  The 
burr  produced  when  these  holes  are  jiunched  is  carried 
through  the  central  sheet,  thus  making  the  latter  and 
the  stiffening  edges  on  either  side  integral.  The  load  ;■: 
supported  by  the  truss  liars,  which  are  bolted  into  the 
punched  holes  in  the  reinforced  edge  and  transmit  the 
stresses  to  it.  In  addition,  these  edges  also  carry  the 
backs  and  fronts  of  tlie  bins.  Any  width  of  partition 
can  be  made,  but  the  customary  ones  are  IS.  24.  30  and 
36  in.  The  spacing  between  the  partitions  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  truss  bars. 

Tubing  is  used  for  the  construction  of  the  truss  bars, 
which  carry  braces  or  knees  riveted  on  either  end.  Holes 
arc  drilled  through  the  free  tl.anges  of  the  knees  to 
receive  bolts.  These  bolts  pass  through  the  knees  on 
truss  bars,  and  the  uprights  of  tlie  frame  thus  tightening 
and  bracing  up  tlie  whole  rack,  the  knees  acting  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  main  joint.  The  bolts  employed 
are  of  the  ordinary  type  and  can  be  tightened  with  a 
spanner  wrench,  a  feature  which  enables  the  shelves  to 
be  changed  with  ease.  These  bars  are  regularly  fur- 
nished in  lengths  of  24,  30  and  36  in.  for  supporting  va- 


riiius  loads  of  material  of  different  characters.  A  set 
iif  ihese  bars  In  position  is  shown  in  the  right  section  of 
the  rack  illustrated. 

Supported  on  the  truss  bars  are  the  shelves,  shown  iu 
llie  second  section  from  the  right  end.  which  are  made 
in  any  of  the  customary  gauges  to  carry  the  load.  All 
four  sides  are  flanged,  and  in  addition,  the  front  and 
rear  edges  are  trussed,  thus  allowing  a  light  sheet  to 
sujiiwrt  a  heavy  load.  In  moving  these  shelves  and  the 
front  and  rear  supporting  liars  from  one  set  of  holes  to 
another  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to  remove  any 
other  slielf.  Holes  are  pierced  in  the  shelves  for  taking 
a  card  holder  on  the  front  and  dividing  partitions,  which 
tit  either  transversely  or  longitudinally  in  punchings  on 
the  shelves.  Tliese  partitions  are  hemmed  on  the  front 
and  back  edges  to  remove  the  sharp  edges  and  also  to 
stiffen  them.  The  tops  and  bottoms  are  tlanged  for  bolts 
which  pass  through  and  secure  the  partitions  to  the 
shelves. 

The  bin  fronts  arc  formed  to  hook  under  the  shelves 
and  can  be  swung  into  place  readily.  They  are  flangetl 
on  eacli  end  and  are  kept  in  place  by  bolts  passing 
through  these  flanges  and  the  uijrights.  To  enable  these 
fronts  to  be  used  as  a  ladder  the  upper  edge  is  trussed 
and  left  very  broad.  These  fronts  can  be  supplied  for 
any  of  the  customary  hights  of  bins,  and  they  can  be 
readily  taken  on  or  off.  Although  not  regularly  fur- 
nished baclvs  can  be  supplied  for  the  shelves  when  or- 
dered, liike  all  the  other  parts  they  are  flanged  on 
either  edge  and  pierced  to  receive  the  bolts  holding  them 
fast  to  the  shelves.  The  left  half  of  the  rack  is  a  typical 
arrangement  of  shelves,  bin  fronts  and  card  holders. 


♦ » » 


United  States  Petroleum  Production  in  1910 


The  year  l:>bi  has  been  sufficiently  eventful  in  the 
development  of  new  oil  supplies  iu  the  United  States  to 
more  than  keep  up  the  country's  phenomenal  production 
of  the  last  three  years.  In  fact,  the  production  increased 
to  o\er  200.11(111.1100  liarrels,  which  is  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  produrtion  and  several  million  barrels  more  than 
the  whole  world  [irodueed  seven  years  ago. 

The  most  suriirising  developments  of  the  year  were 
iu  the  Sunset-Mldw.ay  district  of  California.  The  devel- 
opments in  the  Caddo  field  of  Louisiana  also  entirely 
changed  the  position  of  that  field.  Connected  witb  the 
developments  in  both  these  fields  were  important  changes 
in  the  londitions  of  marketing  the  oil. 

The  production  of  oil  in  the  United  States  in  1910.  as 
reported  by  Dr.  David  T.  Day  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  was  between  200.000.(h:i0  and  208,000.000 
barrels,  approximately,  as  follows: 

Barrels. 

Iliinois    ?,-.',Oii(i,iioi:) 

.^mialacbian  and  Lima-Indiana  fields S2,0(iii.iiiiii 

Gulf  and  Caddo  fields 14,000,000 

Mid  Continent  and  Rocky  Mountain  fields .53,000,000 

Califoi-nia 73,000,000 

Total 204,000,000 

Stocks  increased  over  50  per  cent,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Prices  of  crude  oil  declined  except  in  the  Mid- 
continent  field,  where  they  increased  to  44  cents  a  barrel. 

♦-•-♦ 

Dearborn     Feed     Water     Treatment     Abroad. — The 

Dearliorn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works,  McCormick  BuildiuL'. 
Chicago,  which  lias  distributed  its  feed  water  treatment 
and  lubricants  through  an  agency  in  the  Philippines  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  decided  to  open  its  own  branch 
office  and  warehouse  in  Manila.  F.  O.  Smolt,  who  has 
been  connected  with  mining  propositions  since  his  gradu- 
ation in  chemistry  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1891,  has  become  connected  with  the  Dearborn  Com- 
pany, and  sailed  January  7  for  Manila  to  take  charge  of 
this  work,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  C.  Brown,  man- 
ager of  the  foreign  department  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Brown  has  spent  most  of  the  past  two  years  in  Japan. 
China  and  the  Philippines,  investigating  .steam  plant  and 
railroad  conditions  in  the  interests  of  Dearborn  prod- 
ucts, and  is  still  there,  having  made  selling  connections 
at  Tokyo,  Tientsin,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. 
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An  Interesting  Labor  Inquiry 

Recent  Immigrants  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 


BY   W.   J.   LAVCK. 


A  valuable  iei>t>rt  ui>ou  labor  conditions  iu  the  irou 
ami  steel  indus-tcy  is  now  being  published  as  the  result 
of  the  extensive  investigation  made  by  the  fnitetl  States 
Immigration  Con\uiisiou.  lliis  investigation  eovereil  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Uiver.  Detailed  information  was 
secured  for  Stl.OOO  employees  of  the  iudustiy,  and  an  in- 
tensi\e  study  was  made  of  2.j(t()  families  the  heads  of 
which  were  employed  in  irou  and  steel  manufacturing 
estal)lishments.  In  the  tabulation  and  presentation  of 
these  data  the  results  are  tirst  shown  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  followed  by  general  surveys  of  conditions  iu  the 
East.  Middle  ^\■est  and  South.  The  section  of  the  reijort 
dealing  with  conditions  iu  the  East  also  includes  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Pittsburgh  aud  Youugstown  dis- 
tricts, and  iu  the  section  on  the  South  separate  and  de- 
tailed treatment  is  £;iven  to  the  Binuingham  district. 
These  divisions  of  the  report  render  possible  a  comparison 
of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  which  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Employees  Mainly  of  Foreign  Birth 

In  the  industry  as  a  whole  it  was  found  that  almost 
three-fifths,  or  .~)7.7  per  cent.,  of  the  total  number  of 
emjiloyees  are  of  foreign  birth,  while  13.4  per  cent,  are 
of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants  or  of  native  birth 
but  of  foreign  father.  Only  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth,  or  28.8  per  cent,  of  the  irou  aud  steel  workers  are 
native  Americans.  Native  Americans  aud  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain.  Germany  aud  northern  Europe  were 
exclusively  employed  until  the  early  part  of  the  decade 
1880-1890.  During  the  past  25  years  the  greater  part 
of  the  labor  forces  for  the  industry  has  been  recruiteil 
from  recent  immigrant  races  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Of  these  races,  the  Slovaks.  I'oles  and  Croatia ns 
are  cmi)loyed  in  the  largest  proportions  at  the  present 
time,  although  all  races  of  recent  immigration  have  a 
representation  iu  the  operating  forces  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills.  The  old  iinmigratiou  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  is  represented  chiefly  by 
the  English.  Irish  aud  Gemiaus.  although  c-ousiderabie 
numbers  of  Swedes  are  employed  in  the  sheet  and  tin 
plate  establishments  aud  of  Bohemians  in  foundry  and 
machine  shops. 

The  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  uulike  the  races 
of  older  immigration,  have  had  little  e.xperience  or  train- 
ing in  their  native  countries  for  the  work  in  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  establishments.  Of  the  total  number 
of  employees  of  foreign  birth  less  than  one-tenth, 
or  only  S.O  per  cent.,  had  been  employed  In  the 
steel  industry  before  coming  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  more  than  three-fifths,  or 
64.4  i)er  cent.,  had  leeu  farmers  or  farm  la- 
bni-ers  in  their  native  lands.  At  the  present  time  thr- 
native  Americans.  English.  Irish.  Welsli  and  Germans  in 
the  iron  and  steel  plants  occupy  the  skilled  and  executive 
positions,  while  the  recent  immigrants  from  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  do  the  rough  and  unskilled  labor. 
The  industrial  pregress  aud  efficiency  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  has  been  slow  on  account  of  their 
.illiteracy  aud  their  inability  to  speak  English.  For  this 
reason  and  the  additional  tact  that  the  sons  of  Americans 
and  older  immigrants  are  entering  the  industry  in  con- 
stantly decreasing  numbers,  many  emplo.vers  express 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  operating  forces 
in  the  fntiu'e.  The  loss  iu  this  resiie<:-t.  however,  seems 
to  be  more  than  connterbalaueed  by  improved  mechanical 
devices  and  processes. 

Earnings  and  Standard  of  Living 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  all  classes  of  iron 
and  steel  workers  were  .?14.3o.  The  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  all  employees,  18  years  of  age  or  over,  were  .$340. 
and  the  average  earnings  each   year  of  male   heads  of 


families  were  ^<X).  The  average  annual  income  of  fami- 
lies of  all  classes  of  employees  was  |548.  Slightly  more 
than  fonr-flfths  of  all  the  families  dependeil  entirely  uix)n 
the  male  head  for  support,  while  one-third,  comiiosed 
princiiially  of  southern  and  eastern  Eui-opeans,  secured 
their  income  l^'om  such  earnings  and  from  the  payments 
of  boarders  and  lodgers.  The  families  whose  heads  were 
native  Americans  depended  more  largely  uix)n  contribu- 
tions of  cliildreu  than  those  the  heads  of  which  were 
liorn  abroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  re- 
cent immigrant  households  was  found  to  be  very  low. 
Most  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  steel  workers 
were  single  or.  if  married,  had  left  their  wives  abroad. 
Consequeutl.v  the.v  were  able  to  adopt  the  group  method 
of  living.  i)opularl.v  known  as  the  "'  l>oarding-boss "  sys- 
tem, whereb.v  each  mend)er  paid  a  fixe<l  sum.  usually  $3 
per  month,   and   the   cost   of   food   was   sharetl   e<iually. 

Of  the  foreign  born  families.  41..5  per  cent,  supple- 
mented the  earnings  of  the  heads  by  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers,  as  contrasted  with  only  8.3  per  cent,  of  the 
families  the  heads  of  which  were  native  horn.  This  prac- 
tice has  led  to  a  high  degree  of  congestion  within  the 
households  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign  born,  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  rent 
jier  capita  in  honseliolds  the  heads  of  which  were  foreign 
liorn  was  only  |1.14.  while  that  in  native  American  house- 
holds was  .$1.71.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
room  in  households  the  heads  of  which  were  of  foreign 
birth  was  1.7(5.  as  compare<l  with  0.03  among  the  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  of  native  birth :  and  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  foreign  born 
households  was  2.80.  as  contrasted  with  l.Ofi  in  the  native 
l>orn  households.  Of  the  total  number  of  foreign  boru 
households  14.7  per  cent,  used  all  rooms  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses, as  against  only  3.8  per  cent,  of  the  households  the- 
heads  of  which  were  native  born. 

Of  the  native  born  employees  20  years  of  age  or  over,. 
tU.6  per  cent,  were  married,  and  of  the  total  foreign 
Iwru  07.2  per  cent.  Of  the  foreign  born  employees  S4.2 
per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  S2.3  per  cent,  could  both 
read  and  write.  Of  the  employees  of  foreign  birth  who 
were  of  non-English  speaking  races  only  .">1.S  per  cent, 
were  able  to  S[)eak  English. 

The  southern  and  eastern  European  iron  and  steel 
workers  manifested  very  little  evidence  of  general  prog- 
ress and  ■  assimilation.  The  tendency  toward  acfiuiring 
citizenship  among  the  wage  earners  of  foreign  birth  was 
very  small,  only  32  per  cent,  being  naturalized  and  11.4 
per  cent,  having  taken  out  first  papers.  Of  the  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  foreign  born  20.fi  per  cent, 
owned  their  own  homes,  as  compared  with  I.0.I  per  cent, 
of  those  the  heads  of  which  were  native  torn.  Only  1.5 
lier  cent,  of  foreign  born  and  3.C  per  cent,  of  native  born 
employees  were  members  of  labor  organizations. 


Eastern  Blast  Furnace  Wage  Reductions 


Iu  explanation  of  the  10  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages 
made  last  week  at  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Thomas  Iron 
Company  aud  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Wharton  Steel  Company  in  Xew 
.Tersey.  it  is  stated  that  this  brings  the  basis  back  to  that 
paid  prior  to  October  1,  1900.  It  is  added  that  wages 
l)aid  by  the  above  three  companies  are  still  higher  than 
tlMse  paid  by  merchant  furnaces  in  the  Schuylkill  and 
Lebanon  valleys.  The  Thomas  Iron  Company  is  now  re- 
IKjrted  to  be  operating  at  53  per  cent,  of  capacity,  the 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company  at  50  per  cent,  and  the 
Wharton  Steel  Company  at  .30  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
c-ommon  lalwr  and  of  all  employees  receiving  less  than 
•S1.50  a  day  is  not  reduced.  On  behalf  of  the  furnace  com- 
panies it  is  stated  that  the  price  of  pig  iron  has  falle-i 
fully  .$4  per  ton  since  the  beginning  of  1010.  and  the  oosi: 
of  manufacturing  to-day  is  fully  .$5  higher  than  in  1898. 
due  to  the  gradual  advance  in  wages  since  then,  the 
higher  cost  for  railroad  freights,  ores,  fuel,  supplies  and 
all  other  material  entering  into  the  cost.  The  advance  iu 
material  is  also  due  largely  to  the  advance  in  wages. 
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Trade  Publications 


'WoodworUins    Machinery The    Bentel    &    Margedant 

Company.  Hamilton,  Olilo.  Catalogue  L.  Tbls  I3  the  company's 
1911  catalogue,  describing  and  illustrating  a  complete  line  of 
woodworking  machinery  for  various  purposes.  All  the  different 
tools  are  shown  and  brief  specifications  are  given  on  facing 
pages. 

Gas  Exhauster — Wllbraham-Grcen  Blower  Company, 
Pottstown,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  5.  Illustrates  the  Wllbraham- 
Green  rotary  positive  pressure  gas  exhauster,  which  can  be 
driven  by  a  belt,  steam  engine  or  electric  motor.  The  illustra- 
tions show  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  blower,  and  a 
brief  specification  table  Is  also  included. 

Cannine  Machinerr- — .4yars  Machine  Company,  Salem, 
N.  J.  Catalogue  No.  12.  Size,  6  x  9  In. ;  pages,  64.  Illustrates 
and  describes  a  line  of  machinery  for  canneries,  which  Includes 
riot  only  the  necessary  apparatus  for  preparing  the  filling  for 
the  cans,  but  also  shafting  for  driving  the  various  machines 
and  can  making  machinery  and  tools. 

Air  Compressors. — Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  C-205.  Treats  of  a  line 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  air  compressors  that  are  particularly 
designed  for  automobile  garage  work  for  inflating  tires,  cleaning 
cushions  and  inaccessible  parts  of  engines  and  tor  supplying  air 
blast  for  brazing  or  soldering  operations.  The  various  types 
of  compressors  are  illustrated  and  brief  tables  of  dimensions 
are  Included. 

Poirer    Presses Joseph    T.    Hyerson    &    Son,    Sixteenth 

and  Rockwell  streets.  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue.  Relates  to  a 
line  of  upright,  inclinable,  double  crank  and  toggle  power 
presses.  The  general  features  of  the  presses  are  first  described 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
various  t.vpes.  The  text  Is  supplemented  by  Illustrations  and 
brief  tables  of  dimensions  are  Included. 

Cprigrht  Drill  Presses. — The  Aurora  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany, Aurora,  Ind.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  a  line  of  upright 
drill  presses  ranging  from  a  14-In.  sliding  head  bench  drill  to  a 
44-in.  back  geared  tool  having  a  positive  gear  feed.  The  various 
drills  are  illustrated  and  brief  specifications  are  given  on  facing 
pages. 

Antoiuoblles The  Wlnton  Motor  Car  Company.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Brochure.  Devoted  to  the  1911  model  of  the  Win- 
ton  Six  car.  The  various  features  of  the  model  are  Illustrated 
and  described  and  statements  are  given  as  to  the  maintenance 
required  by  previous  models  In  actual  use. 

Po-wer  Transmission  Appliances  and  Grates. — Val- 
ley Iron  Works,  Willlamsport.  Pa.  Several  pamphlets.  Call 
attention  to  adjustable  ball  and  socket  hangers  for  shafting,  a 
compression  clutch  coupling,  friction  clutch  pulleys,  pillow 
blocks,  post  hangers  and  fioor  stands,  while  others  show  four 
different  types  of  grates.  In  all  the  pamphlets  the  various  ap- 
pliances are  Illustrated  and  brief  dimension  tables  are  included. 

Traction  Bngrines, — Hart-Parr  Company,  Charles  City, 
towa.  Catalogue  No.  10.  Gives  general  description  and  speci- 
fications for  a  line  of  traction  engines  using  gasoline,  kerosene 
and  alcohol  as  fuel.  The  general  features  of  the  construction 
of  these  engines  are  first  given,  followed  by  brief  descriptions 
of  the  three  sizes  of  engine  built — namely,  .fO,  45  and  80  hp. 
In  addition  to  views  of  these  engines  there  are  a  number  of  en- 
gravings showing  them  in  use. 

Steam  Hammers  and  Hydranllc  Machinery. — The 
Chambersburg  Engineering  Company,  Chambersburg.  Pa.  Cata- 
logue No.  33.  Illustrates  and  describes  a  few  of  the  hydraulic 
machines  and  steam  hammers  most  recently  built  by  this  com- 
pany. These  include  riveters,  cranes,  pressure  pumps,  presses 
and  forging  machines,  all  of  which  are  operated  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  single  and  double  frame  steam  forging  hammers. 
Brief  tables  of  dimensions  are  included  for  the  various  tools. 
In  addition  to  the  ones  shown  in  the  catalogue,  the  company 
Is  prepared  to  design  and  build  other  tools  to  suit  any  particu- 
lar work  its  customers  require. 

Screw  Machine  Products — Grant  &  Wood  Mfg.  Com 
pany.  Detroit,  Mich.  Catalogue.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of 
screw  machine  products  of  both  standard  and  special  types.  The 
former  includes  set,  cap  and  collar  screws,  coupling  bolts,  milled 
studs  and  hexagon  and  castle  nuts.  A  number  of  the  special 
parts  are  illustrated  and  several  tables  of  useful  Information 
complete  the  catalogue. 

Isnltion  Goods — The  American  Coll  Company,  Foxboro. 
Mass.  Catalogue.  Calls  attention  to  a  line  of  ignition  goods 
which  includes  induction  coils,  spark  plugs,  switches,  timers,  &c. 
All  of  these  are  illustrated  and  the  engravings  are  supplemented 
by  brief  descriptions. 

Drllllni?  Machines The  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Com- 
pany, Rockford.  111.  Catalogue.  Gives  general  description  and 
specifications  for  a  line  of  single  spindle  and  gang  drills,  one 
page  being  devoted  to  each  tool.  .\n  illustration  of  the  drill  is 
given  on  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  while  a  brief  description 
occupies  the  remainder.     Among  the  drills  shown   Is  the  14-in. 


drill  with  geared  attachment  for  tapping  six  holes  simultane- 
ously, which  was  Illustrated  In  The  Iron  Age  February  3,  1910. 

Drill  and  Tap  Holder The  Beaman  &  Smith  Company, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  a  safety  drill  and  tap 
holder,  the  special  advantages  of  which  are  simplicity,  sturdi- 
ness  and  compactness.  The  holder  proper  consists  of  only  four 
parts,  the  shank  and  body,  the  cap,  the  socket  and  the  check  or 
spanner  nut.  I'Jve  sizes  in  all  of  holder  are  made  for  handling 
drills  and  taps  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  from  14  to  2^/2  In. 
The  construction  of  the  holder  is  shown  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  various  parts. 

Motor   Cars The   Lozier   Motor   Company,    Detroit,   Mich. 

Pamphlet.  Is  a  text-book  on  the  construction  of  a  modern  high 
power  automobile  rather  than  a  catalogue.  The  various  special 
features  entering  Into  the  four  and  six  cylinder  1911  models  are 
described  and  illustrated  and  space  is  given  to  the  records  made 
by  this  car  in  1910. 

Shapers — The  Smith  &  Mills  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Catalogue.  Illustrates  and  describes  a  line  of  crank  and  geared 
pillar  shapers.  Among  the  tools  covered  is  the  variable  all 
geared  drive  shaper  W'hich  was  Illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  May 
5,  1910.  Space  Is  devoted  to  a  number  of  attachments  that  can 
be  supplied  with  the  shapers  and  a  complete  telegraph  code  com- 
pletes the  catalogue. 

Hoistin;;  E}ne:ines. — The  Chase  Machine  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Pamphlet,  consisting  of  loose  leaf  circulars.  Lists 
the  various  types  of  reversing,  hoisting,  deck  and  docking  engines 
which  this  company  manufactures. 

Machinery  and  Supplies. — Cutter  &  Wood  Supply  Com- 
pany, 68  Pearl  street,  Boston.  Mass.  Catalogue  No.  10.  Size 
6  X  9-in. ;  pages  667.  Calls  attention  to  a  large  and  varied  line 
of  machinery  and  supplies  which  includes  tools  and  supplies  for 
machinists,  engineers  and  foundries  ;  factory,  mill  and  manufac- 
turers' supplies ;  transmission  machinery  and  supplies,  emery 
grinding  and  polishing  machinery  and  pol'shers'  and  electro- 
platers'  outfits  and  supplies.  The  various  accessories  are  illus- 
trated, and  while  the  descriptions  are  of  necessity  brief  they  are 
planned  to  bring  out  the  salient  features.  An  extensive  alpha- 
betical index  occupying  26  pages  renders  the  finding  of  any  de- 
sired article  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

Water  Softeners. — -The  Kennicott  Company.  50  Church 
street.  New  York  City.  Circular.  Concerned  with  the  Kennicott 
water  softeners  and  their  accessories,  such  as  tanks,  boilers  and 
water  wei.ghers.  All  of  these  appliances  are  illustrated  and 
briefly  described. 

Steam  Boilers. — The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  85  Lib- 
erty street.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  report  of  a 
test  made  on  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  for  the  United  States 
battleships  Wyoming  and  Arkansas,  which  was  presented  before 
the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  and  is  reprinted  from 
the  November  number  of  the  society's  Journal. 

Recordlns  Liquid  AVeigher — Henry  R.  Worthlngton, 
115  Broadwa.v,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet  No.  W-182.  Gives 
general  description  and  specifications  for  the  Worthlngton  re- 
cording liquid  weigher,  which  is  designed  for  measuring  liquids 
by  weight  where  tnere  is  little  or  no  pressure  and  the  liquid 
flows  into  the  tank  by  gravity.  Two  sizes  of  weigher  are  illus- 
trated and  space  Is  given  to  some  special  applications  of  the 
apparatus. 

Spiral  Riveted  Pipe.— American  Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Water  Powers  of  the  Third  Mag- 
nitude." Refers  to  the  use  of  spiral  riveted  pipe  in  the  water 
power  line  of  the  North  Creek  Electric  Company  and  shows  by 
numerous  illustrations  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  contended 
with  in  its  construction. 

Punching  and  Shearing;  Machinery. — Bertsch  &  Co., 
Cambridge  City,  Ind.  Catalogue  No.  3.  Size  6x9  in. ;  pages 
152.  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation 
of  a  line  of  tools  for  punching,  shearing  and  bending  sheet  metal 
and  iron  and  steel  bars.  These  machines  are  adapted  for  belt, 
engine  or  motor  drive,  and  included  among  them  Is  the  multiple 
punch  and  shear  with  automatic  feeding  mechanism  which  was 
illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  October  7,  1909. 

Acetylene  LlgrhtinK. — The  Commercial  Acetylene  Com- 
pany, 80  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Several  loose  leaf  circulars. 
Deal  with  various  appliances  for  lighting  railroad  cars,  signals, 
locomotive  headlights  and  houses  by  acetylene.  The  various 
fixtures  and  accessories  used  in  each  different  line  are  described 
In  the  circular  pertaining  thereto. 

Gear  Tester. — The  Adams  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Cir- 
cular No.  821.  Illustrates  the  Farwell  gear  tester  for  measur- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  pitch  circle  and  the  tooth  curves.  An 
illustrated  description  of  the  tester  appeared  In  The  Iron  Age 
September  29,  1910. 

'Ventilation Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Ventilation  in  Its  Relation  to  Health."  This  is 
a  reprint  of  a  paper  read  by  William  G.  Snow  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  points  out  the  necessity  for  properly  ventilating 
rooms  and  public  buildings. 

Electric  Fans  and  Water  Motors. — Hunter  Fan  & 
Motor  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.     Catalogue  and  pamphlet.     The 
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former  pertains  to  the  Tuerk  and  H  E  fan  motors,  which  are 
designed  to  meet  all  conditions,  frequencies  and  voltages  of  alter- 
nating and  direct  current,  and  are  applied  to  electric  fans  of  all 
types.  The  latter  describes  and  illustrates  a  line  of  ventilating 
fans  for  belt  operation  from  a  water  motor  and  also  shows  the 
motor   itself. 

Power  Transmission  Clialns — Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg. 
Company,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Catalogue  B.  Pertains  to  the 
Diamond  chains  for  automobiles,  bicycles  and  general  power 
transmission.  The  various  types  of  chains  are  illustrated,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  list  and  description  of  the  various  parts. 
Electrical  Machinery  and  Appliances — The  General 
Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Three  bulletins.  No. 
4462-A  describes  the  Thomson  watt  hour  meters  for  switchboard 
service.  No.  4790,  superseding  No.  446SA,  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes In  considerable  detail  two  and  three  motor  mine  loco- 
motives of  various  capacities  arranged  to  operate  either  singly 
or  in  tandem.  The  company's  gathering  locomotive,  which  con- 
sists of  any  one  of  its  standard  locomotives  equipped  with  a 
motor  operated  reel  to  which  flexible  cable  Is  attached,  Is  also 
described,  as  well  as  the  various  devices  such  as  controllers,  fuse 
blocks,  head  lishts,  &c.,  with  which  the  locomotives  are  equipped. 
No.  4794  describes  the  1200-volt  lines  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Ught  Company,  and  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Ehx'tric-Raihcny  Journal  on  the  same  subject. 

Paper  Making;  Slacliinery. — E.  D.  Jones  Sons  &  Co., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Several  loose  leaf  circulars.  These  show  some 
of  the  various  pieces  of  machinery  built  by  this  company,  which 
include  iron  and  wood  tub  beating  engines,  rotary  flre  pumps 
and  motor  and  belt  driven  Jordan  engines. 

Power  Presses  and  Roller  Bearines. — Standard  Ma- 
chinery Company.  7  Beverly  street.  Providence,  R.  I.  Catalogue 
and  loose  leaf  circulars.  The  first  is  concerned  with  the  roller 
bearings  which  this  company  manufactures  under  the  Mossberg 
patents.  The  circulars  cover  a  line  of  power  presses  which  in- 
cludes among  others  the  6-J  power  press  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
Age  October  6,  1910. 

Well  Drilllngr  and  Prospecting  Maehlnerj-.— Sparta 
Iron  Works  Company,  Sparta,  Wis.  Catalogue.  Size  714  x  10^4 
In. :  pages  60.  Refers  to  a  line  of  portable  well  drilling  and 
prospecting  machinery.  The  machines  are  illustrated  and  com- 
plete specifications  are  also  given. 

Pnennintlc  Tools Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Form  No.  9007.  Concerned  with  a  com- 
plete line  of  pneumatic  tools,  which  includes  rock  drills,  stone 
channeling  machines,  mining  tools  and  pneumatic  drills  and 
hammers.  Space  is  also  given  to  air  compressors,  air  hoists 
and  motors  and  accessories  used  in  connection  therewith,  such 
as  hose  and  hose  couplings,  aftercoolers  and  air  receivers  and 
reheaters.  The  various  tools  and  machines  are  all  illustrated 
and  are  briefly  described. 

Traction  Bnsinea. — Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Wabash  ave- 
nue and  Eldredge  place,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue  No.  1426. 
Shows  the  company's  25-lrp.  engine,  which  is  of  its  standard 
water-cooled  four-cycle  single  cylinder  type.  It  Is  said  that 
when  running  at  full  load  the  engine  consumes  only  from  %  to 
1-10  gal.  of  fuel,  which  can  be  either  gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha 
or  distillate,  per  horsepower-hour.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  the  engine  is  its  easy  starting,  which  is  due  to  the  use  of  a 
hand  starter  pump  that  forces  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air 
into  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  exploded  with  a  match  striker  or 
an  electric  igniter. 

Jewelers'  Machinery. — The  W.  W.  Oliver  Mfg.  Company, 
14.SH  Niagara  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  No.  17.  Covers 
a  complete  line  of  jewelers'  machinery,  which  includes  rolling 
mills  of  the  single,  double  and  triple  geared  types ;  plating 
dynamos,  bench  shear  and  rod  cutter,  ring  stretchers  and  bend- 
ers, mandrels,  bench  lathes  and  bench  drills  and  power  drop 
presses.  ^11  of  the  various  tools  are  illustrated  and  the  engrav- 
ings are  supplemented  by  text. 

Delted    Vertical    Milling    Machines Becker     Milling 

Machine  Company.  Hyde  Park.  Mass.  Pamphlet  No.  56.  Size 
6  I  9  in.  ;  pages  24.  Descriplive  of  the  two  smallest  models  of 
a  new  line  of  vertical  spindle  milling  machines.  The  genera! 
construction  of  the  line  Is  described  at  length,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  description  of  the  special  features  of  each  of 
the  two  models. 

Rotary    Shear    and    Universal    Bender Bethlehem 

Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Two  pam- 
phlets. The  first  calls  attention  to  the  Bethlehem  rotary  shear, 
designed  for  shearing  sheets  and  plates  of  metal,  but  also  adapt- 
able for  cutting  fiber  board,  sheet  rubber,  sole  leather,  &c.  The 
two  sizes  of  shear  are  illustrated  and  brief  specifications  are 
given.  The  other  illustrates  and  describes  a  universal  bending 
machine  for  structural  shapes  and  pipe,  which  by  using  special 
rolia  will  bend  the  latter  in  spirals  or  coils.  The  special  feature 
of  this  machine  is  that  the  shapes  to  be  bent  are  passed  forward 
and  backward  between  the  rolls,  which  are  gradually  raised  at 
each  pass. 

Mnltlple  Lathe  Stops — The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine 
Tool  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Catalogue  No.  22.  Points 
out  the  advantages  of  using  adjustable  multiple  stops   for  the 


cross  and  longitudinal  feeds  in  lathe  work  for  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  duplicate  parts.  The  construction  and  use  of  both 
types  of  stops  are  described  at  length,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  engravings  showing  the  different  sizes  of  lathes  to  which 
Ibis  mechanism  has  been  applied.  Among  the  tools  included 
is  the  16-in.  lathe,  an  Illustrated  description  of  which  appeared 
In  The  Iron  Age,  November  18,  1909. 

Antomatic  Gear  Hobblng  Machines. — Schuchardt  & 
Schutte,  West  Street  Building,  New  York  City.  Catalogue. 
Gives  general  descriptions  and  specifications  for  a  line  of 
automatic  gear  bobbing  machines,  which  Includes  one  that  cuts 
noiseless  gears ;  hob  grinders,  thread  millers,  tooth  roimding 
machines,  profile  milling  and  grinding  machines  and  cam  milling 
machines.  All  of  these  machines  are  illustrated,  and  tables  of 
dimensions  are  included.  .\mong  this  number  is  an  auto- 
matic thread  milling  machine,  an  Illustrated  description  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  December  1,  1910. 

Machine   Tools The  Hamilton   Machine  Tool   Company, 

Hamilton,  Ohio.  Loose  leaf  catalogue.  Describes  and  illus- 
trates a  line  of  machine  tools  which  Includes  lathes  having 
swings  ranging  from  14  to  48  In.,  planers  which  are  24  to  60 
in.  wide  between  the  housings,  and  upright  drills,  the  swings 
of  which  range  from  12  to  42  In.  Each  of  the  tools  shown  Is 
described  in  considerable  detail  and  brief  specifications  are 
included. 

Lamp   Sockets Harvey   Hubbell,  Inc.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mailing  card.  Illustrates  the  new  Hubbell  double  break  pull 
socket  No.  3618,  which  Is  said  to  be  capable  of  carrying  any 
lamp  from  the  smallest  up  to  the  biggest  Tungsten  made.  It 
has  a  current  capacity  which  Is  claimed  to  exceed  by  at  least 
500  watts  the  demands  of  the  largest  lamp. 

Ventilating  Apparatns. — The  Bentz  System  Company, 
16  Lawrence  street.  Newark,  N.  J.  Pamphlet.  Describes  the 
Bentz  humidifier  and  air  washer  and  gives  photographs  of 
several  buildings  where  they  have  been  installed. 

Blevating,  Conveying  and   Handling  Machinery. — 

The  Exeter  Machine  Works.  PIttston,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  10. 
Contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  machinery  for  elevating, 
conveying  and  handling  coal  and  ashes.  Space  Is  also  given 
to  engravings  of  unloaders  for  handling  bulky  material,  cranes, 
steam  and  electric  hoists  and  cars  for  Industrial  railways. 

Pnenmatic  Track  Sanders.  —  American  Locomotive 
Sander  Company,  Thirteenth  and  Hamilton  streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Pamphlet.  Describes  with  numerous  illustrations  the  con- 
struction, installation  and  operation  of  the  Leach  sanders  for 
locomotives. 

Centrifngal  Pumps. — The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, 
111.  Catalogue  No.  117.  Size  7%  x  10%  In.;  pages  127.  Shows 
a  complete  line  of  centrifugal  pumps  made  in  both  the  volute 
and  the  turbine  styles.  In  addition  to  Illustrating  and  de- 
scribing these  various  pumps  a  number  of  test  reports  are  In- 
cluded, and  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  installing  and 
operating  the  pumps  are  given.  A  number  of  tables  of  useful 
information  for  pump  users  completes  the  catalogue. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines — The  Backus  Water  Motor 
Company,  172  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  Catalogue. 
Concerned  with  the  Backus  gas  and  gasoline  engines  for  driving 
all  kinds  of  machinery  and  a  suction  gas  producer,  which  is 
built  in  sizes  up  to  250  hp.  The  Backus  engines  are  built  in 
20  sizes,  ranging  from  1  to  75  hp.,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  smallest  and  the  four  largest  can  be  furnished  mounted 
on  trucks  or  as  traction  engines.  In  addition  to  these  hori- 
zontal engines  vertical  engines  ranging  from  100  to  250  hp. 
can  be  built  to  fill  special  orders. 

Bolt  and  Tire  Machines,  Portable  Forges,  Drills 
and  Shapers. — Boynton  &  Plummer  Company,  Inc.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  Five  pamphlets.  The  first  refers  to  bolt  cutting 
and  heading  and  tire  bending  and  shrinking  machines.  The 
second  lists  a  number  of  different  styles  of  portable  forges, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  give  general  description  and  speclfl- 
cations  for  an  extensive  line  of  drills  and  shapers.  The  fifth 
is  devoted  to  detail  parts  for  these  machines  and  contains  an 
illustrated  list  of  repair  parts  and  prices. 

Furnaces. — C.  U.  Scott,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Pamphlet. 
Covers  n  line  of  furnaces  for  annealing  and  hardening  steel. 
The  various  types  of  furnaces  and  their  accessories  are  illus- 
trated and  described  and  brief  specifications  are  Included. 

Calendar. — The  Grant  Locomotive  &  Car  Works.  Houston, 
Texas,  has  sent  out  a  calendar  hanger  measuring  21  x  23  Inches. 
The  calendar  pad.  which  measures  3M,  x  1%  in.,  has  white  fig- 
ures on  a  contrasting  background,  thus  making  them  easily 
read  at  a  distance. 

Calendar The    Flat    Fuel    Company,    Bluefield.    W.    Va., 

shippers  of  Pocahontas  coal  and  coke,  has  Issued  a  calendar 
measuring  17  x  29  in.  A  specially  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
calendar  Is  the  size  of  the  figures  used  to  mark  the  dates. 
These  are  1  In.  high  and  are  printed  in  white  on  a  red  back- 
ground. 

Gasoline  Engines — Brrmner  Foundry  &  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Peru,  111.  Pamphlet.  Lists  a  line  of  horizontal  gas  and 
gasoline  engines,  air  compressors,  pumping  jacks,  pumps,  wagon 
and  platform  scales,  &c. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  arefor  smah  lots,  New  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  wliich  large  lots  or.ly  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bar    Iron  from   store'^ 

Keflned Iron  : 

1  to  I'h  In.  round  and  square ^  »  lb  1  75tf 

IS  to  4  In.  s  46  to  1  in (  "^ 

I'/i  to41n.  X  'j  to5-l »  )i.  1,&>« 

Rods— ^  and  11-16  round  and  square t  "  l.85# 

Angles  :  tJts  ^  n> 

Sin,  s  '4  In.  and  larger iMt 

3  m.  X  3  16  In  audit,  m 2.J5« 

1',  eo2S  In  X- 1«  In iMt 

IS  to  iH  In.  X  3-16  In. and  thicker 3.00tf 

1  10  i>iln.  X  3-16  In 2  iKe 

1  toiHxiUn 2«« 

'/sxH.   n |3"e 

fixtj  in ijOj 

SBm  in 3ii« 

>ix3-32  n i-^" 

Tees : 

1  m  265,J 

l>4ln 215« 

1',  10  SS  x'i  In ^1=' 

ij^t"  2Wx3-16in 2  aw 

3  In.  anif  larger 2.Uo< 

Beams  2.00tf 

Channeis,  3  In.  and  larger 2  001: 

Hands—!'-  lo  6x3-16  lo  No  H 2  30c 

••Burden's  Best"  Iron,  base  price 3  15« 

Burden's  ••H.  B  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2» 

Norway  Bars  3.60* 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  !>■ 

He.sseiner  Machinery --....... w:^:^^^ 

Toe  calk.  Tire  and  sielgli  Shoe 2.a0®3.00« 

Best  Cast  Sceel.base  pricein  sn7alllots It 


Sheets  from  Store — 
Black 

One  Pass,  C.R 
Sofl  Steel. 


16  2.55«.. 

n.  3. roe.. 

It.  a.75« . . 

n  2.80if.. 
11.  2  9.-<.. 


K  G. 
Cleaned. 
..  -ime 
..  2.9U(t 
. .  S.OiW 
..  3.10« 
..    3.30e 


No. 16 .* 

No9. 181020 f 

Si»   22  and  ii f 

No. 26 f 

No  28 *' 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine Kussia, according  lo assort- 

ment  "^  '''  '^   ®'ih 

Patent  flanlshed.  w.  l..w,..s  w,j,.,K  ^  ^^^    ^_  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

Nos.l2andl4 |  l.'lf.'i 

Nos.  221024 f  l-j-^i^ 

Hi    .S.SOlt 


No.  26, 

N 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

No8.22and24    ••  n,  ..5.;5(f 

No. 26 r  n,  ..6.i5i) 

No.  28 f  It.  ..;.25't 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2>6  In.  corrugated.                   Painted  Galvd 

No.24 «<  100  sq.  fl.  W.85  4.S) 

No.28 *   lOo  sq    ft.     i.9.i  4.00 

No.2» »■  Kill  Bq.  ft.     J.Wi  3.75 

Tin    Plates — 

American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box.) 

"AA-.\."  Chrirtoal: 

IC,  Mx20 f6.35 

IX,  I4S20 -,.M 

A.  Charcoal: 

ly,  1JX20 *5  40 

IX.  14x20 6.50 

American  Coke  Plates— Bessemer— 

IC,  14x20 lO?  11 »4.40 

IX,14x20 3.10 


American  Terne  Plates— 


IC,  20x2S  Willi  an  8  li. 
IX.20X23  Willi  ,111  S  II. 


oating, 
"atlni;.. 


.tS.iO 
.  .10.50 


No  20  anil  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25«  higher 


Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

LlstNove t-r  i:  WOS.  r.iise  price      18<f 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  Noveililier  13.  IW".  Uase  price  18* 

Cooper  Tubes — 

List  NoveniliiM-  13,  19l«  Base  prlie  21* 

Brazed   Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  I,  190S.  igSji'  f  It. 

High   Brass   Rods — 

List  August  I,  iw's  n^:[  ^  n> 

Roll   and   Sheet   Brass — 

List  August  1.  IWb  UH<t   *   B 

Brass   Wire — 

List  .August  I,  190S  Um   i»   lb 

Copper   Wire — 

Base  Price.  carload  lots  mill  I4i<i'.' 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled,  l6oz  ..luantlty  li.ts)^  it.  18    f 
Sheet  Cupper  Cold  Rolled,  It*  *^   i  anvaiite  over  Hot 

K.iiled 
Sneet  copper  Polished  20  In.  wide  and  under,  Itf  ? 

square  foot 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  In.  wide.  2c  '4<  sqnare 

foot 
Planished  Copper.  Ic  ^  square  fuot  more  tDan  Polished 


METALS— 
Tin- 
straits  fiR •  S  42!<.*42}<f 

Cooper — 

Lake  Ingot W  lb  NS^jIS   e 

Klectrulytlc V  lb  ll^i^Ulit 

Casting ^  Ibl4^»i4^ 

Spelter- 
Western y  E.  t  (imt 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks....*  lb  8    «  i  Open ^ibSX-.' 

Lead. 

American  Pig *  B.  5   askt 

Bar V  rtsi6&mt 

Solder. 

W  *  >a,  guaranteed ^  b  2.'i54(.ja«  ( 

No.l V  ib2l!^Mtt  t 

Ueaned ¥'0.19    <i\iUt 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ac> 
cording  to  comp.  .siion. 

Antimony — 

Cookson %i  B     @10* 

Haiietts @io« 

Other  Brands ^9Jit 


Bismuth^ 
Aluminum — 


«2.00®»8.85 


No  1  .Miiminurn  (guaranteed  over  99$  pure).  In  Ingot 
forremelting .34^ 

U.ids  4  Wire Base  Pn.e  31( 

Sheets Base  Price  3M 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers  PttnOtoitntt  Prices  Faid  in  New  York 

, Cents , 

Copper.  Heavy  cul  and  crucible $1  lb  11.00(§,11.25 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire %«   ft,  10.7.5^11.00 

Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms 9*   lb  9.T5@10.W 

Brass,   Heavy ^  tb  7.25|j^  7.50 

Brass,   Lighl^ ^  fc  5.T5«  6.00 

Heavy  Mechine  Composition ^  ih  <».75(S|10  00 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ^  n,  7.->.iia  7.50 

Composition  Turnings ^  n,  8.25(3  i.Wl 

Lead,  Heavy ^  ft,     ^  3.;., 

Lead,  Tea ^  ft,    @  3.50 

Zinc  scrap ^  n,    @  4.00 


:=»*! 


NICHOLSON 


Granted  that  just  ONE  mechanic  in 
your   shop    can  save  from   ten  to 
twenty    minutes    time    per    day 
throug-h    the  use   of    NICHOL- 
SON  FILES— how  great  wil 
be  the  saving  when  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  or  more  men 
"get    busy"  with  the  fast 
cutting 
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Continued  Betterment 


An  Advance  of  $1  a  Ton  in  Wire 


Rails,  Structural  Material,  Tin  Plates  and  Wire 
More  Active— Pig  Iron  Weaker 


The  week  has  shown  further  betterment  in  the  steel 
trade — largely  sentimental  thus  far  in  some  lines;  in 
others,  as  rails,  structural  material,  wire  and  tin  plates, 
shown  by  an  actual  increase  in  orders.  It  will  take  a 
little  time  to  find  out  how  far  this  is  simply  the  natural 
rebound  from  the  very  low  state  of  the  trade  in  De- 
cember and  early  January  and  how  far  it  represents 
the  beginning  of  a  genuine  moveinent  that  will  broaden 
as  spring  advances. 

The  advance  of  $i  a  ton  in  wire  products  has  done 
what  was  intended  in  bringing  on  the  books  a  good 
volume  of  jobbers'  specifications  on  old  orders  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  spring  trade.  The  expedient  has  been 
useful  before  at  such  a  juncture.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  some  buyers  were  taken  unawares.  Wire 
is  now  only  $3  a  ton  above  the  low  price  reached  in 
May,  1909,  which  was  advanced  $2  after  two  weeks  of 
furious  buying.  Present  prices  are  $6  a  ton  below  the 
high  point  of  1907. 

The  rail  order  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  now 
definitely  placed,  amounts  to  176,750  tons,  of  which 
Steel  Corporation  mills  will  furnish  87,500  tons,. the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company  81,250  tons,  and  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  8000  tons.  These  will  be  open 
hearth  rails  for  the  most  part,  though  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  ferrotitanium  rails  will  be  rolled  at  Buffalo. 
The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  22,400  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Tennessee  Company  and  3000  tons  from  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company.  The  Western  Maryland  has 
taken  9875  tons,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  2000  tons,  and  a  Central  Western  coal  road  4000 
tons.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  bought  3200  tons 
of  light  rails. 

Structural  orders,  a  good  many  of  them  long  pend- 
ing, are  coming  to  the  fabricating  companies  at  a  most 
encouraging  rate.  The  Insurance  Exchange,  Chicago, 
14,000  tons,  was  awarded  to  the  Brown-Ketcham  Iron 
Works.  Bethlehem  shapes  will  be  used  for  this  as  well 
as  for  th'  \f(:\lpin  Hotel,  New  York,  12,000  tons,  also 
placed  last  week.  The  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  ore 
dock  at  Marquette,  5900  tons,  goes  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bridge  Company,  The  American  Bridge  Company  has 
the  contract  for  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Railroad 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Ky,,  15,000  tons. 
The  Chicago  &  Northw-estern  bridge  order,  5000  tons, 
was  divided.  Railroads  are  giving  out  bridge  work 
more  freely,  and  a  good  tonnage  is  about  ready  for 
estimates,  including  9000  tons  for  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  3000  tons  for  the  Burlington. 

The  tin  plate  mills  are  running  fuller  than  for  sev- 
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eral  months  and  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  capacity  is  now 
operatingr. 

A  more  satisfactory  condition  is  reported  in  sheets 
than  for  several  months.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  operating  about  56  per  cent,  of 
capacity. 

At  Pittsburgh  good  specifications  are  coming  to  the 
plate  mills  on  car  works  contracts,  the  largest  of  these 
being  35,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Company.  Eastern  plate  mills  are 
running  at  slightly  over  50  per  cent. 

Pig  iron  inquiries  have  fallen  off  in  Eastern 
markets,  after  the  fairly  large  buying  that  came  from 
those  of  early  January.  Prices  have  suffered  in  all 
markets.  A  good  many  foundries  would  buy  at  this 
level  for  second  and  third  quarters,  but  furnaces  will 
not  make  these  concessions  for  far  forward  delivery. 
At  Buffalo  inquiry  has  been  heavy  and  considerable 
business  has  been  done  at  the  low  prices  of  the  past 
two  weeks. 

There  is  accumulating  evidence  of  lessening  busi- 
ness and  sharper  competition  in  the  foundry  trade — a 
condition  that  promises  no  early  betterment  for  foun- 
dry pig  iron. 

Inquiries  for  steel  making  pig  iron  include  10,000 
tons  of  basic  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  5000  tons  of 
basic  at  Pittsburgh  for  a  steel  foundry. 

Pig  tin  has  advanced  steadily  in  the  past  week 
under  excited  and  at  times  almost  panicky  buying. 
Transactions  in  New  York  exceeded  700  tons,  the  price 
rising  to  43.25  cents.  The  low  prices  for  copper  have 
brought  a  number  of  buyers  into  the  market,  sales  of 
the  week  exceeding  40,000,000  lb. 


Heavy  Section  High  Carbon  Rails 

Steel  rail  manufacturers  will  be  interested  in  the 
radical  departure  some  railroad  engineers  have  made 
experimentally  in  the  size  of  rail  sections  and  in  the 
results  secured  from  these  unusually  heavy  rails.  Data 
were  recently  given  in  these  columns  of  service  results 
with  135-lb.  rails  on  some  of  the  curves  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  These  rails  were  6>4  in. 
high  and  6  in.  wide  on  the  base,  and  the  web  was  }i  in. 
thick.  The  carbon  was  0.95  to  i  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
drillings  was  found  to  be  as  high  as  1.12  per  cent.  The 
phosphorus  was  less  than  0.02,  the  open  hearth  process 
being  used.  The  elevation  of  the  curves  is  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  8  in.  and  the  freight  traffic  is  very 
heavy,  while  a  good  many  fast  trains  are  run.  After 
four  months  it  was  found  that  the  rails  had  satisfac- 
torily resisted  wear  and  there  were  no  breakages 
across,  though  some  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  rail 
head  occurred.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  every  case 
these  fractures  were  found  where  the  carbon  content 
ran  above  the  specified  maximum.  It  was  noticed  also 
that  all  these  fractures  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
inner  rail  of  the  curve  and  were  due.  the  engineers  of 
the  road  concluded,  to  the  excessive  pressure  on  that 
side  of  the  head  underneath  the  false  flange  of  worn 
locomotive  tires.  The  shoulder  in  the  false  flange  cut 
a  slight  groove  in  the  top  of  the  rail  and  the  fracture 
started  in  the  groove. 

In  these  tests,  involving  1000  tons  of  rails,  the  high 
curve  elevation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  results. 
The  significant  fact  in  the  experiments  is  that  with 
such  high  carbon  steel  there  have  been  no  cross  breaks 
under  the  severe   service   imposed  on  the  rails.     The 


resistance  to  wear,  moreover,  is  much  greater  than 
has  been  found  with  average  open  hearth  rails. 

We  may  expect  to  hear  more  of  heavier  section 
rails  of  high  carbon  and  low  phosphorus  steel.  The 
enormous  increases  in  train  loads  and  the  common- 
ness of  high  train  speeds  will  compel  abandonment  of 
some  of  the  comparatively  slender  sections  from  which 
railroads  are  now  exacting  so  much  on  tangents  as 
well  as  on  curves.  The  rail  mills  are  asked  each  year 
to  produce  better  rails,  but  70  and  75-Ib.  sections  are 
required  to  stand  a  service  for  which  they  were  never 
designed.  High  carbon  requirements  must  be  accom- 
panied by  much  heavier  sections,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  125-lb.  rails  will  be  as  common  as 
lOO-lb.  rails  are  to-day.  The  rail  mills  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  larger  ingots  and  that  will  mean  that 
early  passes  will  be  in  heavier  blooming  mills,  stand- 
ing behind  the  present-day  blooming  mills — a  pro- 
cedure already  anticipated  at  the  Gary  mill. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  heavier  section  rails 
will  figure  largely  in  the  maintenance  demands  of  the 
next  decade.  The  rail  mills  will  not  lack  for  tonnage, 
whatever  comes  of  the  predictions  that  new  track 
building  is  to  be  a  diminishing  or  at  best  a  stationary 
factor. 


A  Noteworthy  Anti-Boycott  Decision 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  judi- 
cial decisions  affecting  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  Judge  Blackmar  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Albro  J.  Newton  Com- 
pany against  the  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union.  The 
company  operates  an  open  shop  in  the  manufacture  of 
woodwork  for  buildings.  The  union  has  for  a  long 
time  attempted  to  prevent  the  use  of  woodwork  made 
in  open  shop  factories  by  calling  strikes  on  buildings 
in  which  it  is  installed.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  hounded 
the  open  shop,  in  some  cases,  to  literal  extermination. 
When  an  attack  was  started  on  the  Albro  J.  Newton 
Company  a  stubborn  fight  was  made  in  which  that  com- 
pany applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  union  from 
its  action  and  in  its  fight  had  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Boycott  Association  and  of  other  manufac- 
turers of  woodwork.  The  injunction  was  issued  after 
a  careful  hearing  before  Judge  Blackmar,  who  handed 
down  a  clear  and  forcible  decision,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken : 

The  plaintiflE  h-is  a  right  to  carry  on  business  as  abso- 
lute as  the  right  of  workmen  to  control  their  own  time  and 
labor.  This  right  is  a  property  right.  The  relations  of  a 
dealer  to  his  customers  and  to  the  trade  generally  is  called 
good-will  and  is  property  which  the  law  is  bound  to  protect. 
There  is  no  branch  of  the  law  better  settled  than  the  juris- 
diction of  equity  to  protect  the  good-will  of  a  business  against 
trespass  and  invasion  by  its  writ  of  injunction.  This  prop- 
erty is  of  a  peculiar  intangible  nature ;  but  it  is  the  subject 
of  bargain  and  sale ;  it  may  be  capitalized  as  the  basis  of  a 
corporate  stock  issue ;  and  it  is  often  the  most  important 
asset  possessed  by  a  manufacturer  or  merchant.  To  bring 
an  "  obstinate "  manufacturer  to  terms,  an  attack  on  his 
good-will  would  be  fully  as  effective  as  to  tear  down  his 
factory  or  to  smash  his  machinery. 

Certain  methods  and  weapons  the  law  permits.  Others  it 
prohibits.  It  permits  the  strike  on  the  one  side  and  the 
lockout  on  the  other.  But  each  combatant  must  respect  the 
rights  of  the  other  guaranteed  by  our  constitution.  Among 
these  are  life,  liberty  and  property.  Violence  against  per- 
sons and  tangible  property  will  not  be  permitted.  Neither 
will  attacks  on  intangible  property  rights,  like  business, 
good-will  or  trade,  be  permitted.  One  cardinal  principle 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  element  of  illegality  essential 
to  a  scheme  or  combination  makes  the  whole  illegal.  Thij 
principle  the  defendants  have  overlooked.  They  have  found 
a  lawful  means,  viz.,  strikes,  and  an  ultimate  lawful  end, 
viz.,  the  improvement  of  labor ;  but  they  have  forgotten  that 
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the  very   turning  point  in   their  scheme     and    which   alone  Xhc  Steel   Corporation's   ExpOrtS  in   1910 

makes   it  efifective,   is  the  coorciou   of  plaintiff  by   injuring  k"'"--""  • -^   ^--^k"''-'  •■■   -f-^^ 

property  rights.     This  is  exactly   what   the   defendants  in-  The   United    States   Steel   Corporation's   exports  of 

tended,  it  is  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  unlawful.  ii,„            ■      .         r    -^          l     j-                          •        ,     ^ 

the    products    of    its    subsidiary    companies    last    year 

The  exposition  of   individual  and  property   rights  reached  the  record  total  of  1,489,819  tons,  or  nearly  40 

here  made  is  clearly  applicable  to  conditions  through-  p„  cent,  in  excess  of  the  largest  previous  year's  total, 

out  the  country.     It  is  an  encouragement  to  all  em-  .^hich  was  1.079,319  tons  in  1906.    Attention  has  been 

ployers   and    manufacturers    whose    interests    are    at-  called  from  time  to  time  to  the  strong  reinforcement 

tacked  in  this  vicious  manner.    The  boycott  is  a  method  the  steel  Corporation's  diminishing  business  at  home 

of  entorcing  the  exactions  of  unions  which  should  be  has  had  in  the  past  year  from  markets  abroad.     Rails 

strenuously  resisted  wherever  attempted.     It  is  highly  have  been  a  large  item  in  this  increase,  about  50,000 

creditable  to  our  courts  that  when  the  question  has  tons  more  having  been  exported  last  year  than  the  299,- 

been  brought  before  them  for  adjudication  their  de-  ^^^  tons  of  1909.     Sheets  and  plates  show  an  increase 

cisions  have  been  so  strongly  against  the  practice.  ^f  ^^,^  than  100,000  tons  and  structural  steel  of  about 

50,000  tons. 

Increasing  Machinery  Exports  production  ana  Enoits  of  Ftmshed  products  by  the  umted 

The  growing  exports  of  American  metal  working  *""""  ^''"  Corporation. ~^^et  Tom. 

°             ="        '^                                                                      '^  Production          Per  cent, 

machinery,  especially  machine  tools,  can  be  attributed  Exports.                shipped.         exported. 

in  a  large  measure  to  the  increasing  care  taken  by  ma-  f^^\  \     y  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ,  f,^;|^|               lO.sS               loJ 

chinery    manufacturers   to    meet    the   requirements   of      1907 1,014,082  10,376,742  9.8 

foreign  buyers.     The  familiar  complaint  of  American  ma! ! ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '.  ] ! '.  :i,oo9,746               IHImo              iH 

consular  representatives  that  American  manufacturers      1910 1,489,819  

do  not  pack  their  export  shipments  properly,  and  other  The  statement  has  been  made,  though  not  confirmed 

superficial    criticisms,     ceased    to     satisfy    machinery  as  yet  by  the  publication  of  the  official  figures,  that  the 

makers  long  since  as  a  reason   for  their  small  share  exports  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  were  13.5  per 

of  export  trade,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  gone  cent,  of  its  entire  shipments.    This  would  indicate  total 

deeper  into  the  export  problem  by  personal  investiga-  shipments  somewhat  in  excess  of   11,000,000  tons,  or 

tion  with  excellent  results.     Many  of  them  found  that  450.000  tons  more  than  the  previous  high  record,  made 

a  very  important  reason  was  that  their  goods  were  not  in  1906. 

properly  represented,  or  rather,  through  the  ignorance  The   Bureau  of  Statistics  estimates   that  the  total 

of  their  foreign  selling  agents,  were  entirely  misrepre-  value  of  iron  and  steel  exports  from  the  United  States 

sented.     Machine  tool  manufacturers  ascertained  that  last  year  was  above  $200,000,000,  as  against  $157,674,- 

their  products   were  being  handled   in   many    foreign  394  "i  1909.  $151,113,114  in  1908  and  $197,066,781,  the 

countries  by  people   who   could   hardly  distinguish   a  high  record,  in  1907.     The  exports  of  such  iron  and 

milling  machine  from  a  textile  loom.    They  discovered  steel  products  as  are  reported  in  tons  were  probably 

that  literature  published  by  their  foreign  representa-  about  1,540,000  gross  tons  last  year,  against  1,302,000 

tives,  and  often  paid  for  by  the  manufacturer,  entirely  tons  in  1907,  indicating  that  prices  last  year  were  below 

misrepresented  the  equipment  advertised  and  described  those  of  1907.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  Steel  Cor- 

the  working  parts  in  a  manner  that  aroused  the  mirth  poration's  exports  as  tabulated  above  are  in  net  tons, 

of  mechanical   engineers   understanding  the   language  Those  for  1910  are  equivalent  to  1,330.000  gross  tons, 

in  which  it  was  printed.     Frequently,  it  was  learned,  vvhich  is  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  the 

sales  of  a  machine  had  been  made  at  exorbitant  prices  rolled    and    other    products    which    are    reported    by 

and   with   undue   profit   to    the   selling   agent.      These  weight. 

abuses  were  the  direct  result  of  granting  agencies  to  

men  whose  credit  was  found  to  be  fairly  good,  without  Private     Industrial  MuseumS 

investigation    into    their   knowledge    of   mechanics    or  Each  year  valuable  knowledge  of  the  manufactur- 

their  ability  to  sell  machinery.  ing  arts  is  destroyed  as  machinery  and  processes  and 

Of  late  many  machine  tool  builders  have  been  pay-  products  are   replaced  or  improved.     If  preserved  in 

ing  more  attention  to   their  foreign   trade  literature.  some  form,  by  sample  or  photographs  or  models,  or 

They  have  increased  their  sales  abroad  by  publishing  by  the  machinery  or  apparatus  itself,  important  records 

carefully  prepared  catalogues  in  other  languages  than  are  established.     Inventors   know   the  value  of  being 

English,  principally  in   Spanish,  French  and  German.  able  to  look  over  what  has  been  done  by  others  along 

The  export  department  of  the  National  Association  of  the  lines  upon  which  they  are  working.     Consequently 

Manufacturers  has  been  used  by  many  of  them  in  their  the  industrial  museum  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 

translation  work,  and  its  assistance  has  been  utilized  in  having  educational   value  of   no   insignificant  degree. 

establishing  foreign  connections  to  such  an  extent  that  In  various  manufacturing  centers  the  effort  is  being 

the  work  of  the  department  has  grown  wonderfully.  made  to  create   a  territorial   institution  which   would 

Many  machine  tool  men  have  investigated  the  foreign  preserve  the  products  of  local  works  and  the  methods 

field  by  personal  visits  and  have  installed  agencies  in  of  their  manufacture,  going  back  as   far  as  possible 

charge  of  competent  engineers.     Others  are  following  and  maintaining  the  succeeding  steps  of  future  devel- 

their  example  after  learning  of  the  successful  results  opment  without  a  break  in  chronological  sequence  for 

obtained.    It  is  because  of  these  things  that  the  exports  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  come  after  in  the  various 

of  metal  working  machinery  have  recently  grown.     It  fields.     In    a    few    cases    individual    enterprises    have 

will  be  well  when  all  manufacturers,   in  this   line  at  taken  up  this  work  in  a  systematic  manner  and  their 

least,  cease  to  depend  for  their  foreign  trade  informa-  collections  are  of  great  interest.     Many  inventors  have 

tion   on   agents — consular   and   otherwise — who   know  come  to  grief  because  they  have  unknowingly  repeated 

nothing  of  the  mechanical  requirements  of  the  coun-  the  errors  in  elements  of  design  of  their  predecessors, 

tries  upon  which  they  make  reports.  constituting  failures  which  would  have  been  avoided 
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easily  had  there  been  a  collection  from  which  to  make 
preliminary  studies.  At  the  same  time  the  museum 
may  furnish  useful  suggestions  to  the  designer. 


Official  Lists  of  Machine  Tool  Builders 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association 
is  compiling  important  lists  of  its  trade  which  will  be 
circulated  in  pamphlet  form.  The  purpose  is  to  have 
a  complete  directory  of  the  manufacturing  branch  of 
the  industry.  Whh  this  end  in  view,  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Hildreth,  \\"orcester,  Mass.,  solicits  the 
co-operation  of  all  machine  tool  builders,  whether  or 
not  they  are  affiliated  with  the  association.  Originally 
the  pamphlet  will  consist  of  either  three  or  four  lists. 
The  first  will  contain  the  names  of  the  members  in 
alphabetical  order,  great  care  being  taken  to  secure 
the  exact  firm  or  corporation  title.  A  second  list  has 
the  names  of  the  commercial  and  mechanical  heads  of 
the  various  establishments,  and  will  constitute  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  directory.  Some  private  houses 
have  lists  of  this  nature,  in  certain  cases  covering  the 
field  of  customers  very  completely,  as  the  result  of 
years  of  systematic  collecting  of  the  information.  In 
correspondence,  in  calling  at  works  and  in  the  sending 
out  of  literature,  it  is  of  much  advantage  to  know  the 
individual  who  would  be  most  interested  and  with 
whom  the  most  direct  results  are  to  be  obtained.  A 
complete  list  of  this  character,  covering  the  American 
machine  tool  industry,  should  be  sought  in  a  large  way. 
A  third  list  will  be  of  members,  by  headings,  accord- 
ing to  the  classes  of  machinery  manufactured.  Sub- 
divisions of  the  various  general  types  of  tools  will  re- 
veal much  detailed  information.  The  fourth  list  will 
consist  of  machine  tool  builders  who  are  not  members 
and  may  not  be  included  in  the  original  pamphlet.  This 
list  should  reduce  in  length  rapidly,  in  ratio  to  the 
growth  of  the  association. 


Correspondence 

Standardizing  Flask  Pin  Holes 

To  the  Editor:  Manufacturers  of  different  kinds  ot 
metal  goods,  especially  those  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
business  of  that  kind  to  keep  a  foundry  of  their  own  m 
continuous  operation,  are  considerably  handicapped,  and 
unable  to  compete  with  importers  or  large  concerns  mak- 
ing similar  goods  because  their  patterns  mounted  on 
match  plates  that  turn  out  better  and  cheaper  castings 
cannot  be  used  at  such  foundries  as  they  would  like, 
since  the  pin  holes  of  the  flasks  in  no  two  foundries  are 
located  the  same  on  any  one  size.  The  system  here  pro- 
posed makes  the  whole  problem  as  simple  as  A.B.C..  and 
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is  so  easily  understood  that  any  boy  could  make  flasks 
on  which  any  match-plate  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  be  sure  to  fit.  It  is  up  to  the  metal  finishers 
to  insist  on  foundries  keeping  standard  flasks,  that  any 
one  can  make,  as  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  patent 
on  them,  and  to  place  their  orders  for  castings  only  with 
such  foundries  as  have  standard  flasks. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  engraving  that  the  spacing 
of  the  pin  holes  along  the  sides  Is  applicable  to  any  an-i 
all  sizes  of  flasks,  and  that  their  location  Is  1 1-16  In. 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  match-plate.  That  dimen- 
sion was  chosen  as  it  registers  with  27  mm.,  so  that  no 
change  will  be  required  to  conform  to  the  metric  system 
should  that  be  adopted  later. 

The  diameter  of  the  pins  and  pin  holes  should  be  ^ 
In.  for  all  flasks  having  less  than  500  sq.  In.  of  surface 
at  the  parting  line  and  %  In.  for  all  between  500  and 
1000  sq.  in.,  and  %  in.  for  all  over  1000  sq.  in. 

H.   I.  Wood. 

New  York  City,  January  10,  1911. 


British  Interests  Acquire  Brazilian  Iron  Mines 


An  English  company  has  secured  control  of  what  are 
spoken  of  as  important  iron  ore  properties  in  Brazil. 
They  are  the  deposits  of  Itabira  do  Matto  Dentro  in  the 
State  of  Mlnas  Geraes.  The  nearest  coast  town  is  Port 
Victoria,  which  is  north  of  Rio  .Janeiro.  The  London 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  says  that  the  mines  cer- 
tainly contain  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  tons  of  ore,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  experts  will  be  found  eventually  to  have 
several  times  this  quantity.  Aluch  of  the  ore  is  said  to 
run  from  69.3  to  69.8  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  0.10  per 
cent,  silica,  0.004  to  0.01  per  cent,  phosphorus,  and  0.016 
per  cent,  sulphur,  with  almost  uo  moisture.  A  railroad 
extension  to  the  mines,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  Is  ar- 
ranged for,  and  the  electrification  and  equipping  of  the 
road  to  carry  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  a  year  to  the  coast 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  British  firm  of  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co., 
Ltd.  The  ore  has  very  little  overburden,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  putting  it  on  cars  will  be  between 
25  and  40  cents.  The  interesting  statement  is  made  that 
the  contract  conveying  the  property  to  British  owners  was 
signed  but  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  a  min- 
ing engineer  from  the  United  States  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate on  behalf  of  American  interests. 


The  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  at  Washington, 
January  20.  authorized  an  increase  in  the  navy  to  cost 
$36,000,000,  the  programme  taking  in  two  new  dread- 
noughts of  not  less  than  27,000  tons,  two  colliers,  eight 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  four  submarines.  The  two 
new  battleships  are  to  be  equipped  with  12  14-in.  guns 
each,  and  may  reach  28,000  tons  displacement,  making 
them  the  most  formidable  vessels  ever  authorized  in  this 
country.  The  committee  also  recommends  that  Congress 
give  Secretary  Meyer  authoritj'  to  build  the  battleship 
New  York,  authorized  at  its  last  session,  at  a  private 
yard,  as  the  Secretary  has  shown  that  it  will  cost  the 
Government  at  least  $1,700,000  more,  on  account  of  the 
eight-hour  law,  to  construct  the  New  York  at  Brooklyn. 


R.  S.  Wile,  general  manager  of  the  American  Detln- 
niug  Company.  CouuGllsville.  Pa.,  states  that  the  plant 
is  completed,  and  will  commence  to  operate  about  Feb- 
ruary 1.  The  main  building  is  50  x  60  ft.,  two  stories, 
with  several  smaller  buildings  for  storage  use.  The 
plant  has  connections  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road through  a  siding.  It  will  be  devoted  to  detinning 
bright  tin  plate  scrap.  All  machinery  except  a  hydraulic 
press  for  compressing  the  scrap  into  marketable  shape  has 
been  purchased. 


^^0 


A  I'l-dposed  .Srandaid  ;or  Spacing  Tin  Holes  in  Flasks. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son.  Chicago,  was  held  Januaiy  2.3.  Clyde  M. 
Carr  was  elected  president  of  the  company,  succeeding 
Edward  L.  Ryerson.  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  Gilbert  H.  Pearsall  secretary. 


January  20,  igii 
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New  Publications 


Outlines  of  Iron  and  Steel  .Metallurgy  (Giundzuge  des 
Eiseubiitteuweseus).  By  Dr.  T.  Geilenkircbeu. 
Pages.  240:  illustratious,  66;  plates,  5.  Price,  clodi 
lioiind.  S  marks.  Published  by  Julius  Springer,  Ber- 
lin. Gerniauy. 

Tbis  first  volume  of  tbree  is  divided  iuto  tbree  parts 
which  are,  respectively,  "  Iron  and  Its  Properties,"  "  The 
Occurrence  of  Iron  in  Nature  and  the  Methods  of  Its 
Production  from  the  Ore,"  and  "  Heat  and  Its  Produc- 
tion in  the  Iron  Industry."  The  first  part  covers  00 
pages  and  deals  in  a  very  brief  way  with  a  large  number 
of  subjects,  such  as  the  uses  of  steel  and  iron,  properties 
of  pure  iron,  iron  and  carbon  system  of  alloys,  classifica- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  various  elements  on  iron,  heat 
treatment  and  the  various  methods  of  testing  iron  and 
steel.  Under  mierostructure  a  curious  mistake  is  no- 
ticed on  Plate  1.  The  second  photograph  on  this  plate 
is  a  beautiful  one  of  gray  iron,  showing  very  plainly  the 
plates  of  graphite  and  the  phosphide  eutectic.  It  is, 
however,  referred  to  as  if  it  were  white  iron,  both  un- 
derneath the  photograph  and  on  page  14.  The  feeling 
one  has  after  reading  this  first  part  is  that  it  is  alto- 
gether too  concise.  The  second  part  gives  the  properties 
and  analyses  of  the  various  ores  used  in  Germany,  and 
by  means  of  a  map  the  distribution  of  ;he  ores  and  the 
location  of  the  blast  furnaces  are  clearly  shown.  Then 
comes  a  short  discussion  of  oxidation  and  reduction  and 
of  the  various  slags  of  the  iron  and  steel  producing 
processes.  The  third  part  takes  up  the  remainder  of 
the  book  from  page  91.  It  deals  in  considerable  detail 
with  fuels  and  refractory  materials.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent section  of  30  pages  on  "  Coke  and  Its  I'roduc- 
tion,"  taking  up.  with  diagrams,  the  typical  German  coke 
ovens.  This  is  followed  by  another  good  section  on 
"  Gaseous  Fuel,"  in  which  the  various  gas  producers  are 
considered.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  various 
furnaces  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt.  Finally  after  two 
short  sections  on  minor  methods  of  heat  production  there 
comes  a  discussion  of  refractory  materials. 

The  book  gives  promise  of  being  of  great  assistance 
to  students  and  beginners  in  iron  and  steel  metallurgj-. 
It  is  to  be  followed  quickly  by  Volumes  2  and  3,  which 
will  deal  with  the  metallurgy  and  mechanical  treatment 
of  Iron  and  steel.  g.  b.  w. 

The  Analysis   of  Paints   and   Painting   Materials. — By 

Henry  A.  Gardner  and  John  A.  Schaeffer.     Size.  6  x 
9  in. ;  pages.  100.     Bound  in  cloth.     Price.  $1..50  net. 
Published   by   the   McGraw-Hill   Book   Company,   239 
West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City. 
A  series  of  selected  methods  for  the  analysis  of  ma- 
terials used  in  paint  manufacture  are  presented  by  the 
authors  in  this  book.    These  methods  include  new  ones 
worlced  out  by  the  authors  as  well  as  some  of  the  older 
standard  ones.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  operations  used  in  ordinary 
quantitative  chemical  analysis,  as  the  authors  assume  that 
the  readers  are  fairly  well  versed  therein. 

The  book  is  logically  divided  into  three  chapters  and 
two  appendices.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  an- 
alysis of  dry  pigments,  and  contains  methods  for  analyz- 
ing lead  and  zinc  followed  by  those  for  the  various  other 
colored  pigments.  The  analysis  of  mixed  pigments  and 
paints  occupies  the  second  chapter  and  general  methods 
for  the  analysis  of  a  mixed  white  paint  are  given.  No 
special  method  is  given  for  analyzing  mixed  colored 
paints  as  the  composition  of  the  color  present  can  be 
determined  by  a  qualitative  examination  and  the  con- 
stituents of  the  particular  coloring  matter  determined 
according  to  the  methods  outlined  in  Chapter  I.  The 
final  chapter  is  given  over  to  an  analysis  of  paint  vehicles 
and  varnishes  and  the  methods  for  determining  the 
amounts  of  water,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  as  well  as 
the  constituents  of  varnish  and  japan  and  shellac.  On 
account  of  the  increasing  use  of  paint,  containing  bitu- 
minous matter,  methods  for  the  analysis  of  paints  of 
this  character  are  given  in  appendix  A.  Tlie  portions  of 
the  paint  specification  of  the  Army  and  Navy  departments 
referring  to  the  chemical  requirements  are  given  in  ap- 


pendix B.  so  that  a  chemist  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  such  materials  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
requirements. 

A  Pocketbook  of  Mechanical  Engineering. — By  Charles 
M.  Sames.  Fourth  edition.  Bound  in  flexible  leather. 
Size,  4x6%  in. ;  pages,  220 ;  42  illustrations.  Price, 
$2.  Published  by  the  author,  542  Bramhall  avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  tables,  data,  for- 
mulas and  examples,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
reference  information  usually  required  by  mechanical 
engineers  and  students,  condensed  into  a  volume,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  small  enough  to  be  conveniently 
carried  in  the  pocket.  In  preparing  this  last  edition,  new 
matter  has  been  incorporated  to  bring  the  work  thor- 
oughly up  to  date.  Among  these  added  subjects  are  new 
alloys  and  alloy  steels,  critical  speed  of  shafts,  new  steam 
tables,  formulas  dealing  with  saturated  and  superheated 
steam,  steam  turbines,  electric  drive  and  the  power  re- 
quired for  machine  tools  and  cooling  towers.  Besides 
these  subjects  new  data  have  been  added  at  a  nvunber  of 
lX)ints  in  the  text. 

The    Scientific    American    Cyclopedia    of    Formulas. — 

Edited  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins.     Bound  in  cloth.     Size, 

6%  X  8%  in. ;  pages,  1077 ;  200  illustrations.     Price.  $5 

net.     Published  by  Munn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  361  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

This  is  practically  a  new  book  and  contains  over  15,- 
000  of  the  most  useful  formulas  and  processes  which 
represent  almost  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts.  The 
formulas  are  classified  and  arranged  in  27  chapters,  and 
an  appendix  of  three  parts,  each  of  which  contains  re- 
lated subjects,  while  a  complete  index  makes  it  easy  to 
find  any  desired  formula.  A  chapter  on  chemical,  phar- 
maceutical and  technical  manipulation  which  is  an  en- 
tirely new  departure  in  a  book  of  this  character,  has  been 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  well-known  chemists  and  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  practical  information.  A  price- 
list  of  odd  technical  products  and  many  useful  tables  are 
also  included. 

Practically  all  ordinary  subjects  upon  which  informa- 
tion might  be  desired  are  covered  in  the  book.  There  are 
chapters  on  accidents  and  energencies.  alloys  and  amal- 
gams, adhesives  of  all  kinds,  the  coloring  of  metals, 
electrometallurgy,  the  heat  treatment  of  metals,  lubri- 
cants, paints,  photography,  waterproofing  and  flreproof- 
ing.  The  appendix  Is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  miscellaneous  formulas  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  classification  in  the  main  chapters 
readily,  the  chapter  on  chemical  manipulation  which  has 
been  previously  referred  to  and  a  table  of  the  principal 
weights  and  measures. 

♦  •  • 

A  new  publication  called  Data  has  been  recently 
started  by  the  Technical  Data  &  Appliance  Company, 
92  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.  This  magazine,  which  la 
published  monthly,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  engineer- 
ing data  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the  regular  en- 
gineers' pocketbook  by  providing  information  on  various 
subjects  which  can  be  readily  filed  either  in  a  card 
index  file  or  a  small  loose  leaf  pocket  note  book.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  engineering  data  presented  is  in 
tabloid  form,  being  printed  on  leaves  measuring  3x5 
in.,  which  can  be  readily  detached  from  the  binder  for 
filing. 


The  William  Tod  Company,  Younestown,  Ohio,  has 
received  a  contract  from  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company,  covering  runout  tables,  complete,  for  the  new 
jobbing  and  plate  mills  now  under  erection  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  at  Gary,  Ind.  This  con- 
tract is  in  addition  to  the  order  for  the  jobbing  and  plate 
mills  awarded  to  the  same  company  some  months  ago. 


The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  just  closed  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  85  acres  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.  A  large  steel  foundry  will  be  erected  to  supply 
the  Western  demand  for  railroad  equipment  and  other 
steel  foundry  products. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    I'revlons    AVoek    in  Heavy    Type, 
DeolineM  in  llalic!*. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

.Tan. 25,  Jan. IS,  Dec.2S,  .Tan.2G, 
PIG  IRON,   rer  Gross  ton  :                 1911.     1011.  1910.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia     $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $19.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati         14.25     14.25  14.25  17.25 

Foundry  No  2,  Birmingham.  Ala..    11.00     11.00  11.00  14.00 

Foundry  No.   2.   local.   Chicago..     15.50     15.50  16.00  19.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa....     14.25     14.25  14.75  18.75 

Basic.  Valley  furnace 1.'?.25     13.25  13.25  16.50 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  19.90 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 14.15      14.15  13.90  17.40 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago      n..W     18.00  18.00  19.50 

BILLETS.  Ac,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging   billets.    Pittsburgh 2S.00     28.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Pb;lade!phia    25.40     25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 2?. 00     2S.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERI.\L,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails.    Chicago 14.50     14.50  15.50  20.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia 17.00     17.00  17.00  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00     l:;.00  13.50  18.00 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.00     13.00  13.00  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..     13.50     13.50  13.50  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50     11.50  12.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.     12.50     12.50  12.30  17.00 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer  steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill     1.25       1.25  1.25       1.25 

Refined  iron   bars,    Philadelphia.       1.32%    1.321^    1.32%    1.60 

Common   iron   bars.    Chicago....       1.30       1.30  1.35        1.60 

Common  iron  liars.  Pittsburgh..       1.35        1.35  1.35        1.70 

Steel  bars,   tidewater,   New   York      1.56       1.56  1.56       1.66 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40       1.50 

Tank  plates,   tidewater.  New  York      1.56       1.56  1.56       1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40       1.55 

Beams,   (idewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56  1.56       1.71 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40  1.40       1.53 

Angles,  tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       1.56  1.56       1.71 

Angles.   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40        1.55 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.25       1.25  1.25       1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.30        1.30  1.30        1.60 
SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

'^'  Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20  2.20       2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.75       1.70  1.70       1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60       1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*.  . .     2.05       2.00  2.00       2.15 

MET.\LS,  Per  Pound  :                         Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75      12.75  13.00  13.87ii 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..       JS.S71/,  12.50  12.75  13.621^ 

Spelter,   New   York 5.55       5.53  5.60       6.25" 

Spelter,    St.   Louis 5.40       5.40  5.50       6.00 

Lead,  New  York 4.50       4.50  4.50       4.70 

Lead,   St.    Louis 4.35       4.35  4.35       4.60 

Tin,    New   York 4S.35     41.75  38.45  32.45 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York...        7.25       7.87%    7.75        8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York    $3.84     $3.84  '$3.84  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  tor  largest  lots  to  .iobbers. 
*  »  » 

Prices    of   Finished   Iron   and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


■  Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.  : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  1.5c. ;  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo, 
lie;  Cleveland,  10c.  :  Cincinnati,  15c.;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  ISc. ;  St.  Paul,  32c. ;  St.  Louis,  22y3C. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c.:  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier;  S5c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets. 
No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45e.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in-  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net. ;  angles.  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  14  in.  thick,  1.45c..  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  ].45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.4.5c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 


extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  61/4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipuliitions  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February 
6,  1903,  or  equivalent,  14-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100 
in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  Including  6  in.  wide,  are 
base. 

Plates  up  to  72  hi.  wide.  Inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  V4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi  in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

.\llownble  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  bo  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  14-in.   to  and   including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and   over   in    length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still   botl  om   steel 30 

Marine   steel 40 

Locomotive  firebo.^   steel 50 

Widths  over  100  In.  up  to  110  In.,  Inclusive 05 

up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 


Widths  over  110  in 
Widths  over  113  in 
Widths  over  120  in 
Widths  over  125  in 


.10 

up  to  120  in.,  mclusive 15 


up  to  125  in.,  inclusive. 

up  to  130  In.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.   inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,    inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms, — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Jlakers"  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c.; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.8.5c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.  ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c. ;  Nos.  22, 
23  and  24,  2.05c.  ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27.  2.15e. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.2.5c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c.;  No.  27,  2.2.5c.;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gafige,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  IG  and  17,  2.45c. ;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28.  3.20c.  ;  No.  29.  3.30c. ;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  .?1..55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  ^2.75  per  squ.are  for  21.2-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent, 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. ,     , Iron. > 

Black.  Galv.  Black.  Galv. 

%.   H.  %   in 72          58  68 

%   in 75         63  71 

%  to  1%  in 79          69  75 

2  to  3  in 80          70  76 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76          66  72 

2%  to  4  in 78          68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77          67  73 

7  "to   12   in 75          59  71 

13  to  15   in 51%       .. 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

%,  y*,  %  in 69          59  65 

%    in 74          68  70 

%  to  1  %  in 78          72  74 

2  to  3  in 79          73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75          69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77          71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76          70  72 

7  to  8  in 69          59  65 

9  to  12  in 64          54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%   in 64          58  60          54 

%  to  lU,  in 67          61  63          57 

2  to  3  in 69          63  65          59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 63          59  61          55 

2%  to  4  In 67          61  63          57 

4%  to  6  in 66         60  62          56 

7  to  8  in 59          49  55          45 


54 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  ly.,  2  to  3  In..  .Butt  Weld  r  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

points  lower  basing  (high- 

\  er  price)    than  merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

2,  2%  to  4  in Lap  Weld  (.or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (:H  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel,     Iron. 

1  to  1V>  in O         43 

1%  to  2Vi  in 61  43 

2H  in 63  48 

2%  to  5  in 69  55 

2^  in.  and  smaller,  over  3  8  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less  than  tarlo.ids   to  destinations   east   of  the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  tor  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods, — Bessemer  rods,  $28 ;  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods,  $2S. 

Steel  Rivets.^Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90a, 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ;  % 
in,  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15g.,  and  %  in,  and  9-lG 
in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1  in. 
also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net  cash, 
f,o.b.  mill. 


Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Buildixg,  January  25,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Sentiment  in  the  pig  iron  trade  has  slightly 
improved,  and  several  furnaces  that  make  foundry  iron  are 
asking  higher  prices.  As  yet  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Company  has  not  closed  for  the  6000  to  8000  tons  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  foundry  for  which  it  has  been  negotiating 
for  over  a  week.  The  American  Steel  Foundries  is  reported 
in  the  market  for  5000  tons  of  basic  for  its  works  at  Al- 
liance. Ohio.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  Bessemer 
iron,  for  which  furnaces  are  still  quoting  §15,  but  several 
lots  of  Bessemer  are  being  offered  by  dealers  as  low  as 
$14,50  and  .$14.75,  Valley  furnace.  A  sale  is  reported  of 
-about  2000  tons  of  gray  forge  for  delivery  February  to  June 
at  about  $13.25,  Valley  furnace.  We  quote  Bessemer  iron 
nominally  at  $15;  basic,  $13.25  to  $13.50:  No.  2  foundry, 
$13.75,   and  gray   forge,  $13.25,   all  at   Valley  furnace,   the 

freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Several  steel  makers  report  that  specifications 
against  contracts  for  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  are 
heavier  than  for  some  time.  Shipments  to  the  sheet  and 
tin  plate  mills  are  showing  .i  decided  increase.  The  new 
demand  for  billets  and  bars  is  not  heavy,  being  mostly  for 
small  lots.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets, 
4  X  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23, 
base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 
We  quote  li^-in.  billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $2.S, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

Structural  Material. — The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  received  a  contract  from  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Rail- 
road for  the  erection  of  a  steel  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River 
-at  Louisville.  Ky.,  which  will   require  15,000  tons. 

{By  Mail.) 

The  better  feeling  in  the  iron  trade  noted  in  last  week's 
report  is  intensified  this  week.  It  is  not  entirely  sentimental, 
hut  is  shown  in  an  actual  increase  in  orders  and  in  specifica- 
tions against  contracts.  The  advance  in  wire  products  of 
$1  a  ton  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  trade,  not  having 
even  been  foreshadowed.  The  building  outlook  is  referred 
to  as  being  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  believed  that  1911  is 
going  to  make  a  record  in  this  line.  New  orders  and  in- 
quiries for  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  better,  and  in  finished 
lines  there  has  been  distinct  improvement  in  sheets,  tin  plate, 
structural  material  and  plates.  The  whole  situation,  in  fact. 
is  decidedly  more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
in  some  months.  The  weak  spot  is  pig  iron,  and  it  would 
seem  that  further  reduction  in  output  must  be  made  before 
any  better  prices  can  be  expected. 

Ferromanganese. — A  sale  of  200  tons  of  foreign  80  per 
cent,  for  delivery  up  to  July  is  reported  on  the  basis  of  about 
$38,  Baltimore.  We  quote  80  per  cent,  for  reasonably 
prompt  shipment  at  $38  and  for  delivery  over  this  year  at 
$38.25  to  $38..50.  The  freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  is  $1.95 
a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — There  is  practically  no  new  inquiry,  and 
prices  continue  weak.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  for  prompt 
•shipment  at  $.54  and  for  delivery  over  the  year  at  about  $55, 
We  quote  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per 
cent.  .?24  and  32  per  cent.  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ash- 
Tand  furnaces. 


Skelp. — Prices  are  firmer  and  most  sellers  are  now  re- 
fusing to  quote  under  1.30c.  for  grooved  steel  skelp.  One 
mill  reports  a  sale  of  1000  tons  for  delivery  over  the  next 
two  months  at  this  price.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp, 
1.25c.  to  1.30c. ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  grooved 
iron  skelp,  1,60c,  to  1.65c,,  and  sheared  iron  skelp.  1.70c.  to 
1.75c,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  usual  terms. 

Muck  Bar.- — With  no  new  demand,  and  in  the  absence 
of  sales,  we  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made  from  all 
pig  iron,  at,  nominally,  $29, 

Steel  Rails. — The  Camegi?  Steel  Company  has  sold 
5700  tons  of  standard  sections  for  export.  The  coal  mining 
concerns  continue  to  place  liberal  orders  for  light  rails,  but 
very  little  business  is  being  received  from  the  lumber  inter- 
ests. Quotations  on  light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb.  rails, 
1.25c,;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c:  30  and  35  lb., 
1,20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb,,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at 
mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on 
carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price. 
We  quote  standard  sections  at  1.25c.  per  lb. 

Plates. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  now  receiving 
specifications  on  the  contract  for  about  35,000  tons  of  plates 
and  shapes  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company ; 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  specifications  for 
about  10.000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  the  730  cars  to 
be  built  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  and  West,  and  for 
4000  tons  of  structural  material  for  McClintic-ilarshall  Con- 
struction Company,  on  contracts  placed  some  time  ago. 
The  general  demand  for  plates  is  considerably  better,  and 
the  mills  are  running  to  fuller  capacity  than  for  some  time. 
Prices  are  firm  and  we  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates,  in 
wide  and  narrow  sizes,  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 

Structural  Material. — The  Jones  &  Laugblin  Steel 
Company  has  taken  a  contract  for  600  tons  for  the  steel 
viaduct  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  at  Ali- 
quippa.  Pa.,  and  the  American  Bridge  Company  has  taken 
175  tons  for  a  draw  span  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  and  1000  tons  for  three  new  buildings  for  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  at  Newark,  N.  J.  One 
of  the  steel  barges  built  by  the  American  Bridge  Company 
for  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  foot  of  Wood  Street 
in  this  city  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  the 
first  of  the  10  barges  ordered,  each  having  about  300  tons  of 
plain  material  in  it.  Prices  are  firm,  and  we  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40e.,  Pittsburgh, 

Sheets. — While  no  especially  large  contracts  are  being 
placed,  the  general  demand  is  better  and  actual  orders  going 
to  the  mills  are  more  numerous.  Prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained except  at  one  or  two  consuming  points.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  sheet  trade  is  in  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  for  several  months.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  is  operating  about  56  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and 
the  independent  mills  are  running  better  than  for  some  time. 
The  demand  for  corrugated  and  roofing  sheets  is  picking  up 
in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  spring  weather,  when  out- 
side building  operations  will  be  resumed.  The  present 
schedule  of  prices  on  the  different  grades  of  sheets  is  given 
in  full  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  new  demand  is  fair,  an  encouraging 
feature  being  the  fact  that  specifications  against  the  heavy 
contracts  placed  in  November  and  early  December  are  com- 
ing in  very  freely.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany is  operating  to  about  76  per  cent,  of  capacity  in  tin 
plate,  showing  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  over  opera- 
tions a  month  ago.  The  larger  independent  mills  are  also 
running  to  nearly  full  capacity.  With  the  high  price  of  pig 
tin  there  is  little  trouble  in  maintaining  regular  quotations 
on  tin  plate.  We  quote  100-lb.  cokes  at  $3.60  per  base  box, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  new  demand  for  steel  bars  is  fair,  and 
specifications  against  contracts  from  the  implement  trade  and 
wagon  builders  have  been  coming  in  more  freely  in  the  past 
two  weeks  than  for  some  time.  Shipments  of  steel  bars  by 
the  mills  this  month  have  been  heavier  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  December.  The  railroads  are  specifying 
quite  freely  against  their  contracts  for  iron  bars,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  new  business  is  being  placed.  The  demand  for 
hard  steel  bars  for  concrete  purposes  is  not  as  heavy  now 
as  it  was  a  month  or  two  ago,  due  to  the  cessation  in  build- 
ing operations  on  account  of  the  weather.  The  market  is 
firmer.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  1,40c.  and  common  iron  bars 
at  1.35c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Specifications  against  the  large 
contracts  for  hoops  and  bands  placed  in  December  have 
started  to  come  in  quite  freely,  and  the  new  demand  is  also 
regarded  as  being  better.  We  quote  hoops  at  1.50c.  and 
bands  at  1,40c.,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  the  latter  carry- 
ing extras  as  given  in  the  steel  bar  card  of  September  1, 
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1J)0!I.  On  some  very  desirable  contracts  for  hoops  placed 
recently  it  is  understood  that  the  regular  price  was  slightly 
shaded. 

Spikes. — More  orders  are  boing  plated  for  railroad  spik?s 
than  for  some  time.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  recently 
contracted  for  1000  kegs  and  the  Erie  Railroad  for  3000 
kegs  with  a  local  mill.  Other  orders  are  pending.  We  quote 
standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  1.50c.  to  1.55c.  for  West- 
ern shipment  and  1..55c.  to  1.00c.  for  local  trade.  We  quote 
small  railroad  and  boat  spikes  at  1.60c.  to  l.Guc,  base,  in 
carload  and  larger  lots. 

Spelter. — A  sale  of  50  tons  of  prime  Western  was  made 
last  Saturday  on  the  basis  of  5.40c.,  East  St.  Louis,  or 
5.52lv,c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — Specifications  have  been  better  this 
month  than  in  December,  and  orders  are  more  numerous,  but 
are  still  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  We 
quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh:  Iron  finished  tire,  1%  x  \'y  in.  and 
heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes,  .  1.55c. ;  planished 
tire,  l.GOc. ;  channel  tire,  l.SOc,  base ;  toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.  :  concave  or  convex,  1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes, 
tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c.  ;  machinery  steel, 
smooth  fiuish,  1.90c. 

Shafting. — The  automobile  trade  is  specifying  more 
heavily  against  contracts  than  for  some  time,  and  the  new 
demand  from  the  implement  trade  is  also  looking  up.  The 
makers  of  shafting  stale  that  present  conditions  in  this  trade 
are  better  now  than  they  have  receutly  been,  and  that  prices 
in  the  main  are  being  firmly  held.  Discounts  on  cold  rolled 
steel  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carload  and  larger  lots 
and  52  per  cent,  in  small  lots,  delivered  in  base  territory. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  is  a  little  better,  but  is  still 
confined  mostly  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  Speci- 
fications against  orders  so  far  this  month  are  better  than  in 
December.     Prices  are  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Wire  Products. — Effective  January  20,  the  leading  wire 
interests  announced  an  advance  of  $1  a  ton.  It  is  stated 
that  some  large  contracts  were  placed  by  important  jobbers 
prior  to  the  advance  for  delivery  within  GO  days  from  date 
of  contract.  The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails  is 
only  fair,  running  mostly  to  small  lots,  while  specifications 
against  oontract.s  are  being  received  in  moderate  volume. 
We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  .$2.05,  painted  ?1.75.  an- 
nealed fence  wire  $1.55,  galvanized  .$1.85,  wire  nails  $1.75 
and  cut  nails  $1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  point  of  delivery  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — ^>o  large  inquiries  for  line  pipe  for 
gas  or  oil  lines  are  in  the  market.  The  general  demand  for 
merchant  pipe  from  jobbers  and  consumers  is  fair,  but  is 
expected  to  be  heavier  next  month.  Some  very  large  projects 
for  gas  and  oil  lines  are  being  considered,  and  the  demand 
this  j-ear  for  the  larger  sizes  of  pipe  therefore  promises  to 
be  heavy.  Pipe  mills  are  operating  at  present  from  .50  to  65 
per  cent,  of  capacity.  It  is  stated  that  discounts  on  iron 
and  steel  pipe  are  being  fairly  well  maintained. 
are  pending,  and  theetaoin  shrdlu  cmfwyp  xzfififfffi  cmfwy 
Boiler  Tubes. — Several  large  contracts  for  locomotives 
are  pending,  and  the  demand  for  locomotive  tubes  promises 
to  be  more  active  in  the  near  future.  The  new  demand  for 
merchant  tubes  is  light,  and  prices  are  still  being  consid- 
erably shaded. 

Coke. — A  local  coke  operator  reports  having  made  several 
fairly  large  sales  of  standard  grade  furnace  coke  for  deliv- 
ery in  the  East  on  the  basis  of  $1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 
This  price  is  a  little  higher  than  is  being  secured  for  some 
grades  of  furnace  coke,  which  are  being  sold  at  $1.40  to 
$1.45,  at  oven,  for  spot  shipments.  Best  makes  of  72-hour 
foundry  coke  are  being  held  at  $2.10  to  dealers  and  from 
$2.25  up  to  $2.50,  at  oven,  to  consumers.  Several  leading 
coke  operators,  including  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany and  Bessemer  Coke  Company,  are  understood  to  be 
holding  foundry  coke  firm  at  $2.50,  at  oven.  No  large  in- 
quiries for  furnace  or  foundry  coke  are  in  the  market,  but 
several  blast  furnaces  now  idle  expect  to  start  up  in  the 
near  future,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  market  soon.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at 
$1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  while  on  contracts  for 
delivery  over  the  year  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  is  being  quoted 
by  some  coke  operators,  while  others,  that  are  pretty  well 
filled  up,  are  holding  their  furnace  coke  firm  at  $1.90  to  $2, 
at  oven.  The  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
nellsville  regions  last  week  was  280,320  tons,  a  slight  ad- 
vance over  the  previous  week. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  is  a  firmer  tone  in  prices. 
Most  dealers  are  now  trying  to  cover  short  sales  and  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  pick  up  the  different  grades  of  scrap 
at  present  prices.  Several  state  that  they  could  sell  large 
quantities  of  scrap  for  delivery  ahead  at  present  prices,  but 
are  not  inclined  to  do  so,  fully  believing  that  prices  on  all 
grades  of  scrap  will  be  better  in  the  near  future.  There  has 
been  a  fairly  heavy  movement  in  bundled  sheet  scrap  lately, 


and  this  material  is  now  held  very  firmly  at  about  $10  at 
loading  point.  This  price  is  equal  to  $10.75  to  $11  de- 
livi'ri'd  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Several  sales  of  heavy 
UK'Uing  scrap  have  been  made  in  the  past  week  at  $13.75 
delivered.  Dealers  quote  about  as  follows,  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere,  as  noted: 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Sleubenville,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $13.00  to  SlS.T.l 

No.   1   foundry  cast ;  i:i.00  to  13.25 

.\o.   2  foundry  cast 12.00  to  12.25 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment      10.00  to  10.25 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,   and   Cumberland.   Md 14.73  to  15.00 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 12.75  to  13.00 

Grate    bars 10.75  to  11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17^0  to  17.25 

Iron   car   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  ear  axles 20.23  to  20.50 

Locomotive   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.  2  busheling  scrap S.73  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast   iron   borings 8.00  to  8.10 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to  8.75 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.23  to  10.50 

♦-•-• 

Chicago 

Fisher  Buildino,  January  25,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
The  deadlock  which  has  held  back  contracts  for  struc- 
tural material  was  broken  last  week,  and  the  fabricating 
interests  are  greatly  encouraged.  The  contracts  reported  in 
the  West  foot  up  31.000  tons,  with  a  large  amount  of  sim- 
ilar business  pending  and  on  the  point  of  being  closed.  The 
liberal  purchases  by  railroads  are  considered  significant.  In 
addition  to  the  railroad  items  reported  as  closed,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  3000  tons  of 
bridge  work.  Manufacturers  of  railroad  material  are  be- 
coming optimistic  regarding  the  future.  There  is  moderate 
improvement  in  finished  products  of  general  consumption. 
There  was  no  new  bar  business  last  week,  but  this  week's 
specifications  are  coming  on  old  contracts  at  a  very  en- 
couraging rate,  and  there  is  more  new  buying.  Sheet  orders 
are  also  picking  up,  and  the  wire  manufacturers  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  advance  of  $1  a  ton.  Buy- 
ing from  store  is  more  active  in  all  lines.  Buyers  are  apparent- 
ly becoming  reconciled  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  and  will 
gain  more  confidence  when  the  extent  of  recent  orders  from 
railroads  and  other  large  interests  becomes  known. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  very  quiet  on  both  Northern 
and  Southern  grades.  Chicago  houses  report  no  inquiries  of 
moment,  and  business  the  past  week  has  been  confined  to 
small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  The  Southern  furnace  interests 
are  discouraging  forward  purchases.  Furnaces  which  are  will- 
ing to  sell  for  prompt  shipment  at  a  shade  less  than  $11  are 
unwilling  to  quote  this  price  for  first  half  or  for  second  quai> 
ter.  A  number  of  small  lots  of  Southern  iron  have  sold  re- 
cently below  $11,  r>irmingham,  in  this  market,  but  in  prac- 
tically every  case  there  are  special  conditions.  Usually  the 
iron  is  a  little  off  the  regular  grade,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  the  purchaser.  Transactions  in  off  grades  have  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  business  done  here  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
furnaces  have  followed  the  policy  of  piling  only  the  regular 
foundi-j-  grades.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  South  of  pipe  iron,  although  stocks  of  higher  foundry 
grades  and  basic  are  very  large.  The  Northern  furnace  in- 
terests are  pursuing  a  waiting  policy  and  do  not  encourage 
inquiries  for  forward  shipment.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  is 
quoted  lower,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  lack 
of  demand.  Jackson  County  silvery  irons  are  also  lower. 
Foundries  at  an  average  have  enough  iron  bought  to  carry 
them  three  or  four  months  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. Their  forward  buying  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
resulted  in  losses  to  the  buyer,  and  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position now  to  wait  until  increased  consumption  makes  it 
necessary  to  make  forward  purchases.  The  following  quo- 
tations are  for  January,  February  and  March  shipment. 
Chicago  delivery : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal .$17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coUe  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern    Scotch.    No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.   1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  Z 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  gray  forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6% . .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

JhCkson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 
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{By  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  leading  interest  continues  to  maintain 
$31,  base,  Chicago,  on  open  hearth  forging  billets,  but  inde- 
pendent mills  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  better  than  $28, 
Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Rail  orders  booked  in 
Chicago  last  week  for  standard  sections  amounted  to  15,000 
tons.  Railroad  orders  for  track  supplies  for  prompt  ship- 
ment are  increasing,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  capacity 
of  the  mills.  The  leading  interest  is  quoting  current  prices 
on  track  supplies  only  for  prompt  shipment  or  very  short 
delivery  periods.  Higher  prices  are  asked  for  deliveries 
extending  over  several  months.  Important  developments  are 
expected  in  the  way  of  railroad  buying  this  week.  We  quote 
standard  railroad  spikes  at  l.Goc.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots, 
Chicago.  Light  rails.  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20Vic. ;  30  to 
35  lb.,  I.I91AC.  to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20y2C.  to  1.25c.; 
12-lb.,  1.250?  to  1.29^c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material.— The  steel  contract  for  the  In- 
surance Exchange  Building  in  Chicago,  14,000  tons,  was  let 
to  the  Brown-Ketcham  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Bethlehem 
shapes  specified.  The  JlcNeil  Building  in  Chicago,  900  tons, 
was  let  to  the  South  Halsted  Street  Iron  Works.  The  Lake 
Superior  &  Ishpeming  Railway  has  given  the  Wisconsin 
Bridge  Company  the  contract  for  an  ore  dock  amounting  to 
5900  tons.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  has  let 
5000  tons  of  bridge  work,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  gets  2000  tons,  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construc- 
tion Company  2000  tons  and  the  American  Bridge  Company 
1000  tons.  The  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  has  let 
to  the  American  Bridge  Company  a  draw  span  bridge,  1000 
tons,  at  Pocahontas,  Ark.  The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  also  taken  two  large  bridge  contracts  over  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  one  a  highway  bridge  requiring  1600  tons  of 
steel  and  one  a  street  railway  bridge,  at  Sacramento,  1300 
tons.  A  150-ton  bridge  contract  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road was  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company.  The  Mis- 
souri Valley  Bridge  Company  was  awarded  280  tons  of  high- 
way bridge  work  in  .\da  County,  Iowa.  A  building  for  the 
American  Radiator  Company  at  Denver,  350  tons,  was  let 
to  the  Loweth  Brothers  Iron  Works  Company.  There  has 
been  a  good  run  of  small  contracts  recently  for  highway 
bridges  and  light  structural  work,  and  the  fabricating  inter- 
ests are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  prospects.  One  construc- 
tion company  in  Chicago  has  been  holding  up  11.000  tons  of 
work  on  which  it  has  the  general  contracts,  and  there  has 
never  been  so  large  a  tonnage  of  structural  business  pending. 
We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  l.oSc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ; 
from  store.  l.SOc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Specifications  have  been  coming  in  better  and 
will  probably  show  still  more  improvement  the  coming  week, 
as  all  the  fabricating  shops  are  in  the  market,  and  there  are 
also  more  car  orders  in  prospect.  Miscellaneous  plate  busi- 
ness outside  the  structural  field  is  satisfactory.  We  quote 
mill  prices  at  1.5So.  to  1.63c..  Chicago ;  store  prices,  l.SOc. 
to  1.90c..  Chicago. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  mills  are  lagging  behind  other  fin- 
ishing departments  in  the  volume  of  new  business,  but 
prices  are  holding  fiim,  and  there  is  some  improvement  in 
the  amount  of  new  orders.  The  sheet  mills  expected  a  dull 
month  in  .January  and  will  not  be  disappointed  if  the  im- 
provement is  slow,  as  long  as  it  is  steady.  We  quote  Chicago 
prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ; 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c. 
Prices  from  store.  Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.; 
No.  12.  2.15c.  to  2.25c. :  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No. 
18  salvanized.  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  bar  business  is  the  dullest  spot  in  the 
market.  A  year  ago  there  was  almost  a  famine  in  bars,  and 
buyers  were  clamoring  for  shipments  as  well  as  for  the  op- 
portunity to  book  orders  for  near  deliveries.  Now  there  is 
very  little  new  business  in  steel  bars.  The  bar  mills,  how- 
ever, held  up  better  during  the  fall  than  Other  finishing  de- 
partments, and  generally  ran  full  until  November  1.  The 
bar  iron  mills  are  doing  better  but  are  still  considerably 
short  of  a  normal  volume  of  business.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  Soft  steel  bars.  1.58c. ;  bar  iron.  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard 
steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  Chicago. 
From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  leading  interests  have  made  a  gen- 
eral advance  of  ^\  per  ton  on  all  common  wire  products,  in- 
cluding plain  wire,  wire  nails,  barb  wire.  &c.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  manufacturers  of  chain,  bolts,  rivets  and  other 
products  in  which  wire  is  the  raw  material  are  considering 
a  corresponding  advance.  Specifications  for  wire  have  in- 
creii.s?d  20  per  cent,  in  the  past  two  weeks,  and  a  firm  market 
with  a  heavy  demand  is  anticipated  for  some  time  in  the 
future,  with  the  possibility  of  a  further  advance  in  prices. 
Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing 


buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.73c. ;  wire  nails,  1.93c. ;  painted  barb  wire,  1.93c. ;  galva- 
nized, 2.23c.,  all  Chicago. 

Merchant  Steel. — Specifications  are  very  satisfactory 
and  the  mills  furnishing  agricultural  steel  are  running  at 
full  capacity. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — It  is  estimated  that  the  lettings  thus 
far  this  year  are  just  about  equal  to  the  total  that  had  been 
taken  a  year  ago  up  to  this  time.  Municipalities  have  been 
a  little  slow  in  advertising  their  requirements,  but  the  ton- 
nage they  specify  is  satisfactory.  A  fair  amount  of  gas 
business  is  being  booked.  Water  pipe  lettings  last  week  were 
small,  but  several  large  lettings  are  expected  next  week. 
On  current  business  we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  fol- 
lows :  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25 ;  6  to  12  in.,  $24 ;  16-iD.  and 
up,  $23.50,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  stagnant,  with  no  in- 
quiries from  consumers.  Rerolling  rails  have  sold  as  low  as 
$13.25  for  small  lots  in  transit.  Both  cast  and  malleable 
scrap  are  weaker.  The  restricted  operation  of  malleable 
foundries  has  also  depressed  short  steel  rails.  The  prices 
quoted  below  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight 
and  switching  charges  paid.  Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive 
50a  to  $1  less  in  this  district,  owing  to  high  switching 
charges.  Following  prices  are  per  gross  ton,  delivered,  Chi- 
cago: 

Old    iron    rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.25  to  13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying   rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject  to   inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  ear  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling    steel 11. OO  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  arch   bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14  50 

Steel  angle  bars n.oo  to  11.50 

Iron  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  IS.OO 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12  00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  knucliles  and  couplers 11.25  to  11.7.') 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  axle  turnings 7.75  to  S.2.". 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.   1   busheling 9.25  to  9.75 

No.   2    busheliug 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheet?  and  rings. . .  8.00  to  8.50 

Boiler    punehiugs 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove  plate  and  liglit  cast  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Railroad    malleable 10.75  to  11  25 

Agricultural   malleable 10.00  to  10  50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 


Philadelphia 

Philadelpiii.v.  P.a..,  January  24,  1911. 
While  a  better  feeling  prevails  in  both  the  crude  and 
finished  material  markets,  it  has  not  yet  been  subsfcintiated 
by  any  pronounced  buying.  The  volume  of  business  done 
during  the  second  half  of  January,  however,  has  been  mate- 
rially larger  than  that  of  the  first  half.  The  movement  in 
pig  iron  during  the  week  was  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  one.  and  producers  in  this  territory  promise  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  output  in  February.  A  trifle  more  business 
is  reported  in  billets  for  prompt  shipment.  In  finished  ma- 
terials a  larger  number  of  miscellaneous  orders  have  come 
out.  The  movement  in  coke  and  old  material  has  been  com- 
paratively light. 

Iron  Ore. — Importations  at  this  port  during  the  week 
ending  January  21  aggregated  38.658  tons.  Sellers  report 
an  absence  of  any  negotiations  which  would  lead  to  early 
purchases. 

Pig  Iron. — The  movement  during  the  week  has  been  less 
pronounced.  In  steel  making  grades,  which  were  quite  active 
last  week,  but  one  sale,  covering  several  thousand  tons  of 
basic  for  early  shipment,  at  $14.2.5,  delivered,  was  reported. 
A  recent  purchaser  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  basic 
for  April-May  delivery,  but  is  holding  out  for  a  price  con- 
cession. Small  lots  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  sold 
at  prices  within  the  range  of  recent  quotations.  In  the 
higher  foundry  grades  business  continues  to  drag.  One  large 
block  of  No.  2  plain  and  No.  3  foundry,  which  was  before 
the  trade  last  week,  has  been  closed,  but  transactions  in 
standard  brands  of  No.  2  X  have  been  confined  closely  to 
moderate  lots,  few  exceeding  100  tons,  and  mostly  for  early 
delivery.  Sales  of  Northern  low  grade  iron  to  the  east  iron 
pipe  works  continue  to  be  made,  one  of  1000  and  another  of 
2000  tons  being  reported.  These  interests  are  still  in  the 
market  for  further  moderate  quantities.  In  Virginia  foundry 
irons  local  orders  have  ranged  from  carloads  up  to  100  tons 
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for  early  delivery.  Heavier  sales  both  of  the  higher  as  well 
as  off  grade  irons  have  been  made,  however,  to  consumers 
in  the  Virginia  district.  While  the  leading  Virginia  pro- 
ducers still  maintain  firmly  the  recent  quotation  of  $13,  fur- 
nace, for  No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain  grades,  less  desirable 
brands  can,  it  is  reported,  be  had  for  early  delivery  at  a 
concession  of  25c.  a  ton.  Several  small  sales  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  to  consumers  in  this  vicinity,  February  and 
March  delivery,  are  reported  at  $11,  Birmingham.  While 
there  has  been  some  demand  for  forge  iron,  buyers  appear 
to  be  holding  out  for  lower  prices  and  no  sales  are  reported. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  the  blowing  out  of  at  least  four 
merchant  stacks  during  the  next  30  days.  The  Eastern  Pig 
Iron  Association,  which  met  in  this  city  last  week,  reported 
practically  unchanged  conditions.  There  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  statistical  position,  although  stocks  are  under- 
stood to  have  crept  up  a  trifle,  while  unfilled  orders  were 
slightly  less.  The  feeling  that  prices  are  at  rock  bottom  is 
generally  expressed  by  producers,  who  state  that,  rather  than 
continue  in  operation  at  the  present  basis,  a  more  general 
cessation  of  production  will  be  made.  Little  interest  is 
shown  by  producers  in  inquiries  on  which  the  delivery  is 
extended.  Sellers  in  a  number  of  instances  confine  their 
quotations  largely  to  deliveries  during  the  next  60  and  90 
days.  Prices  are  unchanged,  the  following  range  being 
named  for  standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards,  east- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  during  the  first  quarter 
or,  in  instances,  the  first  half  of  the  year : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern   Pennsvhania.    No.  2  plain....  15.00  to  15.25 

Virginia,  No.  2"  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,   No.   2   plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Grav    forge 14.25  to  14.50 

Basic     14.25  to  14.50 

Standard   low   phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — While  there  has  been  no  fresh  in- 
quiry or  buying  reported  in  this  territory.  SO  per  cent,  ferro 
is  being  offered  for  prompt  delivery  at  $38,  Baltimore,  and 
for  extended  delivery  $38.50  is  named. 

Billets. — Eastern  makers  report  a  better  volume  of 
business,  although  sales  are  seldom  in  excess  of  100  tons. 
There  is  still  some  inquiry  for  larger  lots  for  extended  de- 
livery, although  buyers  are  not  inclined  to  place  such  busi- 
ness at  ruling  prices,  which  are  on  open  hearth  rolling  billets 
$25.40'  and  on  ordinary  forging  billets  $30.40,  delivered  in 
this  vicinity. 

Plates. — A  better  run  of  miscellaneous  orders  is  reported 
by  mills  in  this  vicinity,  and  operations  have  been  on  a 
better  basis  the  past  week.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  in- 
creased volume  of  orders  received  during  the  second  half 
of  January  the  deficiency  during  the  first  half  of  the  month 
will  be  overcome.  No  particularly  large  inquiries  are  re- 
ported, but  the  makers  express  more  hopeful  views  regarding 
future  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  demand 
will  gradually  expand.  Prices  for  ordinary  plates,  delivered 
in  this  vicinity,  are  being  firmly  maintained  at  1.55c.  mini- 
mum. 

Structural  Material. — Bids  for  the  superstructure  of 
the  Vine  street  pier  for  the  city,  requiring  about  3000  tons 
of  structural  material,  were  opened  last  week,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  McClintick-JIarshall  Company  is  the  low 
bidder,  but  the  contract  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  in  sight  in  this  immediate  district  is  in- 
dividually small ;  several  propositions  requiring  upward  of 
200  tons  have  recently  come  out,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  current  orders  has  been  for  small  lots.  The  mills,  how- 
ever, are  taking  on  a  larger  aggregate  volume  of  business. 
Quotations  for  plain  shapes  are  being  firmly  maintained  at 
1.55c.  minimum  for  delivery  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — Sufficient  business  is  now  coming  to  local  mills 
to  enable  the  majority  of  them  to  operate  at  full  capacity 
and  to  insure  several  weeks'  work  ahead  at  that  basis.  The 
demand  shows  considerable  improvement,  although  consumers 
are  still  confining  their  orders  to  immediate  or  very  near 
future  requirements.  Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged.  East- 
ern mills  naming  the  foUowinfi  range  for  early  deliveries : 
Nos.  18  to  20.  2.50a  ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.70c. ;  No.  27.  2.80c. :  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — Consumers  have  been  placing  orders  for  some- 
what better  quantities  and  for  a  little  more  extended  de- 
liveries, in  some  cases  requirements  for  the  first  quarter  and 
half  of  the  year  being  covered.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  connection  with  refined  iron  bars,  which  are 
being  pretty  firmly  held  at  1.25c.,  Eastern  mill,  equal  to 
1.32%c.,  minimum,  delivered  here.  Not  all  makers,  however, 
will  meet  that  price,  a  full  tenth  above  that  figure  in  some 
instances  being  quoted.  Steel  bars  are  firm,  at  1.55c.,  mini- 
mum, delivered,  with  business  fair. 

Coke. — Negotiations  for  moderate  lots  of  furnace  coke 
are  still  pending,  consumers  not  being  in  a  hurry  to  place 
contracts  under  existing  conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market. 
In   foundry  grades  the  demand  is  closely  confined  to  small 


lots.  Prices  are  uuchaiiged,  at  $1.50  to  $1.65,  at  ovens,  for 
furnace,  and  $2  to  $2.25,  at  ovens,  for  foundry  coke.  For 
delivery  in  this  vicinity  the  following  range  of  prices  per 
net  ton  is  named : 

Connellsville   furnace   coke $3.75  to  $3.90 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50 

Mountain  furnace  coke S.35  to    3.50 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  Material. — Transactions  continue  of  the  small  lot 
order,  with  both  bu.vers  and  sellers  awaiting  developments. 
Sales  in  but  few  instances  exceed  200  tons,  as  sellers  refuse, 
as  a  rule,  to  let  go  of  any  larger  tonnage  at  the  prevailing 
prices.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  been  sold  in  small  lots  at 
$12.50  and  $13,  depending  on  the  grade,  and  it  is  stated 
that  strictly  first-class  material  is  scarce,  even  at  the  top  of 
the  market.  Railroad  wrought  and  other  grades  of  rolling 
miO  scrap  have  been  rather  quiet,  and  there  is  little  busi- 
ness moving  in  special  grades.  Prices,  in  the  absence  of 
suflicient  business  to  establish  a  market,  are  nominally 
quoted  in  the  majority  of  the  leading  grades.  The  following 
range,  however,  about  represents  sellers'  ideas  of  the  market 
for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia 
ranging  from  45c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1   steel  scrap $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolllng 15.00  to  15.50 

Low    phosphorus 17.50  to  18.00 

Old  steel  axles 19.50  to  20.00* 

Old    iron    axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old    iron    rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to  16.00 

Wrought   iron   pipe 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   forge  fire 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  2  light  Iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought    turnings 8.25  to  8.75 

Cast    borings 8.25  to  8.75 

Machinery    cast 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable 12.25  to  12.75 

Grate    bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

•  Nominal. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  24,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — -i  few  additional  reservations  are  reported, 
but  no  sales,  the  inquiries  for  small  lots  noted  last  week  not 
as  yet  having  resulted  in  any  business.  Ore  firms  are  getting 
some  requests  from  consumers  for  information  regarding 
1911  prices,  but  sellers  are  giving  the  matter  no  considera- 
tion and  will  delay  action  until  there  are  prospects  of  a  fair 
buying  movement.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  Range 
Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.74 ;  Old  Range  non- 
Bessemer,  $4.20  ;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron.' — Sellers  report  a  better  volume  of  inquiry  for 
foundry  iron  from  the  East  and  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Little  business  is  coming  out,  however,  in  the  northern  Ohio 
territory,  the  few  sales  reported  being  for  small  lots  for 
spot  shipment.  Many  of  the  foundries  not  already  under 
contract  for  the  first  half  either  have  not  taken  all  the  iron 
on  their  last  quarter  contracts  or  have  liberal  stocks  in  their 
yards,  and  efforts  to  interest  them  in  new  contracts  are 
unsuccessful.  The  only  sale  of  any  size  reported  by  a 
local  interest  is  1000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh territory.  The  furnace  of  the  Upson  Nut  Company, 
Cleveland,  which  was  blown  in  recently  on  foundry  iron  will 
go  on  basic  about  March  1  and  consequently  will  not  be 
much  of  a  factor  in  the  local  foundry  iron  market.  The 
local  market  is  firm  at  $14.25  for  No.  2  foundry,  delivered, 
Cleveland,  for  either  spot  shipment  or  contract.  In  the 
Valley  prices  show  no  improvement.  No.  2  foundry  being 
quoted  at  $13.50  to  $13.75.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the 
first  half  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer    $15.00 

Northern  foundry.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  foundry,  No.  3 14.00 

Grav  forge 14.00 

Southern    foundry.    No.    2 $15.10  to  15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — There  is  some  inquiry  for  furnace  coke,  but 
mostly  for  small  lots  for  spot  shipment.  Outside  of  carload 
orders,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  foundry  grades. 
There  is  no  change  in  prices.  We  quote  standard  Connells- 
ville furnace  coke  at  $1.40  to  $1.50,  per'  net  ton.  at  oven,  for 
spot  shipment,  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  the  first  half.  Con- 
nellsville 72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  .$2  to  .*2.15  for 
spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  better  demand  for  near- 
ly all  finished  lines  noted  last  week  has  not  only  kept  up,  but 
has  further  improved,  and  the  feeling  is  becoming  more  gen- 
eral that  the  improved  conditions  will  be  permanent.  Mill' 
agencies  not  only  are  getting  a  larger  volume  of  orders  but 
these  average  larger  tonnages  than  for  some  time,   making 
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in  the  aggregate  quite  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  in  current  orders,  although  some  good 
steel  bar  specifications  are  coming  out.  Some  new  contracts 
for  steel  bars  and  structural  material  for  the  first  half  have 
been  placed.  Prices  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgli,  for  steel 
bars,  plates  and  structural  material.  Some  good  orders  have 
come  from  jobbers  to  replenish  stocks.  The  structural  out- 
look is  improving.  The  contract  for  the  entire  new  plant 
to  be  built  by  the  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  includes  several  buildings,  has  been  taken  by  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  about  4000  tons  of  steel.  There  is  an  in- 
quiry for  200  tons  for  a  church  in  Canton,  Ohio.  The 
demand  for  sheets  has  improved  somewhat  and  prices  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained.  The  local  demand  for  wire  and 
tin  plate  is  quite  active.  Good  specifications  for  shafting  are 
coming  out.  A  local  frog  and  crossing  builder  has  placed 
a  contract  for  2000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  an  Ohio  traction 
company  has  given  shipping  instructions  for  600  tons  of 
standard  sections  contracted  for  some  time  ago.  The  demand 
for  iron  bars  is  only  moderate,  but  local  mills  are  running 
at  from  6.5  to  70  per  cent,  of  their  average  capacity.  Prices 
on  iron  bars  are  stationary  at  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  no  improvement. 
Mills  are  taking  some  material  on  contracts  and  appear  a 
little  more  willing  to  buy  small  lots.  They  are  unwilling, 
however,  to  pay  current  prices.  Dealers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  taken  a  somewhat  firmer  stand  and  are  buying  scrap 
at  about  the  prices  offered  by  the  consumers.  This  material 
they  plan  to  hold  for  an  advance  in  price.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  an  early  advance,  but  dealers  look  for  a  better 
demand  and  firmer  prices  about  March  1.  Dealers'  prices 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel   rails $13.75  to  $14.25 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  .ind  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 11.75  to  12.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.75  to  13.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleveland : 

Iron  car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 6.00  to  6.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .  6.50  to  7.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

No.   1   busheling : 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  oast 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

•-•-• 

Buffalo 

BurrALE,  N.  Y.,  January  24,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  volume  of  inquiry  continues  large  and 
appears  to  be  steadily  increasing.  The  proportion  of  buy- 
ing to  inquiry,  however,  has  been  comparatively  small  so 
far  this  week,  a  large  tonnage  being  still  under  negotiation. 
Several  prospective  buyers  have  asked  for  extended  de- 
liveries and  quotations  made  for  current  shipment  and 
many  consumers  are  desirous  of  covering  at  present  prices 
for  longer  deliveries  than  furnaces  are  willing  to  concede, 
sellers  asking  considerably  higher  prices  for  last  half  than 
for  current  lialf  delivery.  New  business  booked  was  chiefly 
for  small  lots  although  it  comprised  a  few  orders  of  1000, 
2000  and  one  of  3O0O  tons  of  foundry  grades,  the  largest 
coming  from  cast  iron  pipe  interests.  There  is  a  perceptible 
growth  in  consumption,  judging  from  the  fuller  specifica- 
tions on  contracts.  Pipe  foundries  especially  seem  to  be 
preparing  for  larger  business  and  taking  on  increased  stocks 
of  raw  material.  There  are  also  increased  specifications 
and  inquiry  from  machinery  manufacturers  at  New  England 
points,  the  new  inquiry  aggregating  several  thousand  tons. 
Prices  continue  to  exhibit  signs  of  weakness,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  some  furnaces  to  maintain  the  maximum 
of  current  schedules,  and  a  good  share  of  the  business  taken 
has  to  be  at  some  concession.  It  is  quite  possible  that  deals 
might  be  put  through  by  certain  furnaces  at  25  to  50 
cents  per  ton  under  the  appended  schedule,  but  in  a  egneral 
way  it  represents  the  market  as  closely  as  possible.  For 
prompt  and  first  half  delivery,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.  1    X  foundry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.  2  X   foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  plain 14.00  to  14.25 

No.    3    foundry 13.75  to  14.00 

Gray    forge 13.75  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.25  to  14.75 

Basic     14.25  to  15.00 

Charcoal    17.25  to  17.75 

_  Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  outlook  is  brighter  with 
indications  of  a  steady  improvement.  Specifications  for  im- 
mediate shipment  are  continuing  to  come  out  quite  freely, 
the  most  noticeable  betterment  being  in  steel  bars  and  cold 


rolled  steel.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  con- 
sumers of  steel  products  that  the  action  of  the  makers  in 
not  reducing  prices  was  wise,  altbough  it  has  not  yet  re- 
sulted in  any  buying  movement  for  the  future.  Buyers  real- 
ize that  the  mills  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  ship- 
ments, and  there  is  consequently  no  incentive  to  anticipate 
requirements  beyond  immediate  needs.  The  advance  of  $1 
per  ton  on  wire  and  wire  products  is  producing  a  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  placing  of  specifications  on  existing  con- 
tracts. The  price  status  for  other  lines  remains  unchanged. 
The  Canadian  demand  keeps  up  uninterruptedly,  with  good 
tonnages  being  inquired  for  and  placed  right  along.  In  fab- 
ricated structural  steel  a  good  run  of  business  is  coming  out, 
with  a  favorable  outlook  for  increasing  activity  as  spring  ap- 
proaches. R.  T.  Ford  &  Co.,  Rochester,  the  successful  bid- 
ders for  the  State  power  plant  to  be  built  at  Albany,  are 
calling  for  figures  covering  the  structural  steel,  which  will 
amount  to  about  1100  tons.  Figures  are  also  being  received 
for  the  steel  for  the  addition  to  the  Hammersmith  paper 
mill  to  be  erected  at  Erie,  Pa.,  400  tons,  and  for  the  Iroquois 
Hotel  addition  in  this  city,  about  150  tons. 

Old  Material. — Shipments  on  contracts  are  now  going 
forward  to  mills  without  restriction,  and  new  business  in 
most  lines  has  improved  in  volume  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  two  or  three  weeks.  Dealers  are  figuring  on  mov- 
ing scrap  now,  to  provide  yard  room  and  funds  for  spring 
trade,  and  in  consequence  material  is  being  offered  freely 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  week  has  brought  out  a  number 
of  inquiries  for  old  car  wheels ;  also  some  inquiry  for  cast 
scrap  for  delivery  over  the  next  60  days.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy    melting   steel $12.25  to  $12.50 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.25  to  17.50 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 14.25  to  15.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.00  to  14.50 

Old  steel  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  iron  axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.25 

Boiler    plate 10.25  to  10.50 

Locomotive  grate   bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipe    9.75  to  10.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.00  to  7.25 

Clean  cast  borings 6.25  to  6.50 

»  I  » 

Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  23,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  schedule  of  quotations  on  any  delivery 
has  not  been  changed,  but  this  market  is  generally  considered 
stronger  than  at  the  time  of  last  report.  Of  the  inquiries 
received  the  past  week,  only  a  small  proportion  resulted  in 
sales,  and  the  aggregate  business  booked  is  probably  less 
than  that  of  the  week  previous.  However,  the  selling  in- 
terests have  without  exception  manifested  an  indifferent 
attitude  and  to  all  appearances  are  content  to  await  develop- 
ments. The  sales  reported  consist  of  1000  tons  of  analysis- 
iron  for  shipment  over  the  next  90  days,  at  $12,  Birming- 
ham ;  1000  tons  of  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  foundry  for  shipment 
within  90  days  at  $11  for  No.  2,  with  a  differential  of  50c 
per  ton  for  the  lower  grades ;  500  tons  of  analysis  iron  for 
first  quarter  delivery  at  $12,  and  an  aggregate  of  some  900 
tons  in  lots  of  100  to  300  tons  at  $11.  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  the  first  half.  The  most  significant  inquiry 
was  for  6500  tons  of  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  foundry  for  shipment 
over  the  first  half.  This  business  has  so  far  not  been  placed, 
as  buyer  and  sellers  are  apart  on  prices.  A  lot  of  2000  tons 
for  first  half  delivery  is  also  still  pending,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  producing  interest  to  guarantee  a  certain 
analysis.  The  fact  that  the  tonnage  recently  placed  has 
gone  largely  to  the  smaller  producers,  owing  to  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  larger  interests  have  submitted 
prices,  is  given  considerable  consideration.  It  is  noted  that 
two  of  the  leading  interests  have  been  practically  out  of  the 
market  for  some  weeks  and  that  another  large  concern  now 
offers  second  quarter  deliveries  only.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  figures  have  been  submitted  on  third  quarter 
shipments,  notwithstanding  the  business  that  has  been 
offered. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  aggregate  of  small  orders  placed 
within  the  week  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that 
prices  have  been  established  on  a  firmer  basis  and  that  the 
outlook  is  such  that  a  further  advance  at  an  early  date  is 
not  unwarranted.  The  requirements  for  the  piping  of  gas 
from  the  gas  field  at  Fayette,  Ala.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Columbus,  Miss.,  are  soon  to  be  up  for  consideration, 
but  the  tonnage  required  has  not  been  given  out.  This  con- 
tract has  been  held  in  abeyance  for  some  months  pending 
further  tests  in  the  gas  field.  No  change  in  operations  has 
been  made  at  local  producing  plants,  and  stocks  of  both 
water  and  gas  pipe  have  been  materially  reduced  since  Jan- 
uary 1.  We  quote  prices  unchanged,  as  follows,  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here:  4  to  6  in.,  $20  to  $20.50;  8  to  12  in.. 
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$19.50  to  $20;   over  12  in.,  average  $1S,   with  §1  per  tou 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  sales  elTccted  in  this  niarliet  iu 
the  past  weeli  are  considerabl.v  heavier  tlian  for  some 
previous  weel;s.  but  without  changiug  current  quotations. 
Indications  for  n  much  larger  consumption  are  general  and 
dealers  are  adding  to  their  stocks  whenever  practicable. 
The  most  recent  movements  from  local  yards  have  consisted 
in  the  main  of  light  east,  aud  the  total  accumulation  of 
that  particular  grade  now  in  evidence  is  comparatively 
small.  We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton.  f.o.b.  cars  here : 

Old   iron   a.vles SH.OO  to  $14.50 

Om  iron  rails 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  axles 1-1.00  to  14.30 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  1 2..">0 

No.   2   railioad  wrought 9.00  to  9.30 

No.    1    country 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    2    countrv 7.00  to  7.50 

No.    1    maohinerv 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    steel 10.00  to  10.30 

Trnra   car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard    car    wheels 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  east  and  stove  plate S.OO  to  8.50 

*  '  * 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis.  January  23.  1911. 
Business  men  of  St.  Louis  are  gratified  to  note  an  in- 
crease of  around  10  per  cent,  in  the  bank  clearings  the  past 
week  over  1910,  for  this  city,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph. 
The  open  winter  is  admitting  of  more  than  the  usual  ac- 
tivity in  building  operations.  Money  is  plentiful  and  ob- 
tainable at  low  rates  for  approved  loans.  Pig  iron  is  quiet, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  metals,  and  the  in- 
quiry for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  better.     Coke  is  quiet. 

Pig  Iron. — Most  of  the  leading  sellers  complain  of  a 
dull  market,  both  a.s  to  inquiries  and  sales.  The  repre- 
sentative of  a  leading  Birmingham  interest  reports  an  im- 
provement in  his  oflice  over  the  previous  week,  mentioning 
sales  aggregating  1750  tons.  A  large  car  builder  is  re- 
ported to  be  out  with  an  inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  malleable 
Bessemer.  The  purchase  of  1000  tons  each  of  Southern 
■warrant  iron  by  a  couple  of  Belleville  foundries  is  reported. 
The  week's  inquiries,  however,  were  mainly  for  small  lots, 
indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in  existing  prices.  It  is 
stated  that  standard  Southern  No.  2  foundry  can  be  bought 
for  shipment  over  60  days  for  $10.50,  but  for  first  half 
delivery  $11  is  asked,  and  tor  second  quarter  only,  $11.25, 
f.o.b.  Birmingham. 

Coke. — A  little  better  inquiry  for  coke  is  reported,  but 
the  week's  sales  were  light ;  a  merchant  seller  mentions  a 
contract  for  2.iO  tons  of  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry, 
which  was  the  largest  single  transaction  handled.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  by-product  coke  company  has  taken  a  contract 
for  furnace  coke,  understood  to  be  on  the  basis  of  $1.30  per 
net  ton,  Connellsville,  establishing  a  new  low  record.  The 
tone  of  the  market  is  weaker,  owing  to  larger  offerings.  We 
quote  best  selected  72-hour  foundry  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  net 
ton.  f.o.b.  oven,  Connellsville.  Special  brands  are  held 
higher. 

Old  Material. — It  is  a  featureless  market  in  scrap  iron 
and  steel.  Relaying  rails  continue  to  be  in  good  request, 
but  for  the  list  in  general  it  is  a  dealers'  market.  There 
were  no  railroad  offerings  posted  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  nominally  uuchanged.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  iron  rails $12.00  to  $12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying   rails,   standard   sections,  sub- 

iecf    lo   inspection 24.00  to  24.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.0O 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .    11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron   fish   plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   ear   axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.  1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 10..^0  to  11.00 

Railway    springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealers'   forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed    liorings 4.50  to  3.00 

No.    1    bushellng 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

No.   1   cast  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.fl0to  9.50 

Railroad    malleable S.50  to  9.00 

.\gri<ulti!ral    maller.bia 8.00  to  8.50 

Pipes  and   flues 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   grate   bars 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turning? 7.00  to  7. .30 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  interest  reports 
more  inquiry  from  railroads,  and  mentions  the  sale  of  500 


tons  of  standard  rails  to  a  local  railroad  company,  with  an 
inquiry  for  3olKJ  Ions.  The  demand  for  light  rails  con- 
tinues fair.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  bars,  coming  mainly 
from  '  manufacturers.  For  structural  material  the  inquiry 
is  only  for  special  lots.  Specifications  for  track  material 
are  coming  in  more  freely. 


Cincinnati 

ClxciXN.^Tl,  Ohio,  January  25,  1911. —  {liy  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  comparative  scarcity  of  low  grade  iron, 
especially  in  the  South,  is  attracting  attention.  The  pipe 
works  and  other  users  of  this  class  of  iron  have  been  quiet 
but  steady  consumers  and  have  made  great  inroads  into 
furnace  stocks.  Producers  who  were  reported  to  be  making 
concessions  in  prices  for  prompt  shipment  on  iron  that  was 
not  quite  up  to  standard  No.  2  foundry  are  now  said  to 
have  been  cleaned  out,  and  from  all  reports  the  price  situa- 
tion appears  somewhat  firmer.  A  northern  Ohio  melter  has 
contracted  for  a  good  sized  tonnage  of  Northern  foundry  for 
first  half  delivery.  -^  southern  3hio  consumer  bought  3000 
tons  of  basic  for  early  shipment,  and  there  are  numerous 
scn-tered  or'iers  for  smaller  amounts  of. Southern  iron,  prin- 
cipally for  prompt  and  first  quaiter  delivery.  Sales  generally 
are  said  to  show  an  improvement.  An  order  for  2000  tons 
of  malleable  from  a  St.  Louis  firm  is  expected  to  be  closed 
soon,  and  there  is  also  another  inquiry  from  a  nearby  concern 
for  200  tons  of  malleable.  A  southern  Illinois  firm  is  re- 
ported to  be  asking  for  prices  in  this  market  on  a  round 
tonnage  of  foundry  iron  for  first  half  delivery.  There  are 
a  few  small  lots  of  charcoal  iron  wanted  and  it  is  quoted 
around  $24,  Birmingham  basis.  No.  2  foundry  for  first 
quarter  shipment  is  quotable  at  $11,  Birmingham,  and  $14, 
Ironton,  with  deliveries  extended  through  the  first  half  at 
the  same  figure  if  desired.  These  prices  are  maintained  for 
spot  shipment,  although  there  may  be  a  few  cases  where 
commissions  are  divided  to  move  some  small  special  lots. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.'25  from  Birmingham  and  $1."20 
from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for 
first  quarter : 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  foundry $14.75  to  $15.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry 14.25  to  14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 13.50  to  14.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  soft 14.75  to  13.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 14.25  to  14.75 

Southern   gray    forge 13.00  to  13.50 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.20  to  18.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 13.70  to  16.20 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  2 13.20  to  15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  3 14.70  to  15.20 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.^3  to  25.75 

Lake   Superior  car  wheel 19.50  to  20.50 

Coke. — There  is  an  inquiry  out  for  5000  tons  of  fur- 
nace coke  for  February-March  shipment,  and  another  for  ap- 
proximately 1000  tons  for  prompt  delivery,  the  latter  from 
a  Southern  furnace  operator.  None  of  the  prospective  con- 
tracts recently  mentioned  has  been  closed.  Some  small 
quantities  of  furnace  coke  are  being  sold  for  domestic  use. 
The  Pocahontas  and  Wise  County  operators  are  maintaining 
prices  on  a  firm  basis  for  furnace  coke,  and  for  spot  ship- 
ment $1.65  to  $1.75  per  net  ton  at  oven  is  quoted,  but  in 
the  Connellsville  field  furnace  coke  is  said  to  be  obtainable 
around  $1.50  per  net  ton.  Foundry  coke  is  only  being 
bought  in  small  quantities  and  $2  is  the  average  prompt 
shipment  price,  with  contract  figures  between  $2.15  and 
$2.25  for  standard  brands  in  all  three  fields. 

Finished  Material. — There  is  a  better  inquiry  for 
structural  material,  and  some  business  is  being  booked.  The 
agricultural  implement  manufacturers  are  also  holding  up 
the  demand  for  bars.  Practically  all  manufacturers'  agents 
and  warehouse  dealers  expect  a  good  spring  trade.  Reports 
of  price  cutting  on  the  part  of  several  independent  mills  do 
not  seem  to  have  affected  this  market,  and  mill  orders  are 
being  taken  on  a  basis  of  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Warehouse 
quotations  are  unchanged  at  1.75c.  to  1.90c. 

Old  .Material. — No  new  railroad  offerings  or  sales  are 
reported.  Consumers  appear  to  be  taking  a  little  more  in- 
terest in  the  scrap  market,  and  purchases  are  made  to  cover 
longer  time  requirements,  both  on  the  part  of  the  rolling 
mills  and  foundries,  though  the  latter  are  not  now  very 
heavy  users.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers'  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,   net  ton 4.75  to  5.25 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Busheled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8. .30  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.30 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  ear  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton.  . .  11.25  to  11.75 
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The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin.  January  13.  l!i!l. 

The  situation  in  the  iron  market  is  still  involved  in  <  oii- 
siderable  uncertaint.v.  The  chief  interest  of  the  u-ade  lias 
centered  in  the  opening  of  bids  for  bars  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  at  Hanover  last  week,  which  called  out 
tenders  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  convention  for  this  specialty.  The  bids  ran^'ed 
as  low  as  107  marks,  whereas  the  convention  price  is  112 
to  114  marks.  The  iron  trade  and  also  the  stock  markets 
were  not  a  little  excited  over  this  price  cutting,  and  the  news 
was  made  the  basis  for  pretty  heavy  selling  of  iron  shares 
for  several  days.  It  has  been  explained,  however,  that  the 
low  offers  did  not  come  from  the  mills,  but  from  several  deal- 
ers. Then  the  suspicion  was  that  one  of  the  big  maDuf;',c- 
turing  companies  was  behind  the  offers,  but  all  these  have 
now  given  their  word  of  honor  that  they  have  not  taken  any 
contracts  below  the  convention  price ;  and  there  the  case 
rests  for  the  present.  The  matter  has  been  much  discussed 
and  has  created  the  impression  that  matters  are  on  a  very 
uncertain  basis  in  the  bar  trade,  with  the  probabilities  that 
the  convention  will  not  be  prolonged  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  next  week  for  that  purpose.  Others,  however,  believe 
that  it  will  be  continued,  inasmuch  as  the  break  down  of  the 
arrangement  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  export 
bounty  of  5  marks  a  ton  on  bars  for  the  foreign  trade,  at 
present  paid  by  the  Steel  Works  Union. 

This  week  the  stock  market  had  a  good  day  or  two  for 
iron  shares  upon  the  strength  of  an  Essen  dispatch  which 
mentioned  a  strong  foreign  demand  for  German  pig  iron, 
especially  from  England,  and  that  orders  for  50,000  tons 
had  just  been  placed.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  has  been 
cast  upon  this  dispatch,  and  many  persons  even  regard  it  as 
spurious.  At  any  rate,  the  regular  market  reviews  contain 
nothing  corresponding  to  its  contents,  though  they  do  men- 
tion that  the  chief  business  in  pig  is  at  the  moment  for  for- 
eign account,  and  that  some  of  this  is  for  remoter  dates. 
The  December  figures  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  are 
now  available,  showing  that  it  was  a  record  breaking  month, 
as  1910  was  a  record  breaking  year.  The  output  in  Decem- 
ber amounted  to  1.307,084  metric  tons,  exceeding  the  previ- 
ous month  by  35,7.50  tons  and  December,  1909,  by  143,460 
tons.  The  year's  make  reached  14,793,325  tons,  which  com- 
pares with"  12,917,653  in  1909,  11,813,511  in  1908  and 
13,045.760  in  1907.  The  prospects  are  that  production  will 
continue  at  its  present  level  or  even  be  increased. 

The  market  for  foreign  ores  remains  firm,  and  in  the 
Siegen  district  the  demand  is  still  expanding.  Of  course  the 
general  trade  is  supplied  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but 
considerable  supplementary  orders  are  coming  in  at  the 
selling  agency  of  the  mines.  Stocks  have  been  so  reduced 
that  they  are  only  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  consumption. 
Prices  are  now  so  high  for  Swedish,  Spanish  and  Mediter- 
ranean ores  that  many  consumers  are  holding  back  and  few 
sales  are  reported.  High  grade  manganese  ores  are  also 
firm,  but  few  transactions  occur  owing  to  the  high  level  of 
prices. 

The  market  for  scrap  iron  is  somewhat  weaker  under 
heavier  offers.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  goods  that 
had  been  sold  have  been  left  on  the  hands  of  sellers  and  have 
again  come  upon  the  market. 

The  shipments  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  in  December 
amounted  to  442,661  tons,  being  about  22,300  tons  more  than 
for  November  and  32-.S00  tons  more  than  in  December.  1909. 
The  most  striking  thing  in  the  December  figures  was  the 
heavy  gain  in  rails  and  ties.  The  shipments  of  these  reached 
193,324  tons,  or  more  than  for  nnv  other  month  since  March, 
1908. 

Business  in  steel  material  continues  at  a  normal  level, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  grow  still  larger.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  prices  for  the  second  quarter,  which  will  be 
fixed  at  a  meeting  of  the  union  next  week,  will  be  left  un- 
changed. Considerable  quantities  of  beams  are  going  abroad, 
and  the  foreign  market  continues  to  buy  pretty  well,  some 
of  the  transactions  being  for  distant  dates.  In  heavy  plates 
there  is  still  much  more  work  on  hand,  but  the  tendency  for 
new  business  is  quieter.  Home  buyers  of  wire  rods  are 
rather  backward  in  placing  orders,  but  the  foreign  demand 
has  improved  and  some  of  the  buying  is  for  long  terms. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory  prices. 

The  manufacturers  of  galvanized  sheets  have  just  formed 
an  organization  for  promoting  and  regulating  their  foreign 
trade.  The  works  in  question  are  chiefly  in  the  Siegen 
region.  Tin  plate  mills  are  busy  and  have  work  ahead  for 
some  time,  but  prices  are  low  in  view  of  the  high  level  of 
tin  prices.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  increase  the 
number  of  tin  plate  manufacturing  shops  by  one  or  two. 
This  is  about  the  most  backward  department  of  the  German 
iron  trade,  the  greater  part  of  the  German  consumption  still 
being  supplied  by  England. 


The  news  from  the  Belgian  iron  market  this  week  is 
:>gain  less  satisfactory.  Prices  are  again  weakening.  Foun- 
dry iron  has  dropped  slightly.  The  export  price  for  bars 
on  board  ship  is  about  94  shillings. 


New  York 

New  York.  .lanuai-y  25,  1911. 
■  Pig  Iron. — Most  of  the  buyers  who  came  into  the  mar- 
ket soon  after  the  opening  of  the  year  have  taken  some  iron 
and  the  volume  of  inquiries  before  the  trade  has  diminished. 
At  the  prices  reached  in  the  late  buying  melters  would  like 
to  contract  farther  ahead  than  furnaces  are  willing  to  book. 
Considerable  business  was  done  by  Buffalo  furnaces  for 
shipment  into  New  York  State  and  New  England.  Virginia 
iron  has  again  been  offered  at  $12.75.  at  furnace,  for  No. 
2  X,  though  some  furnaces  hold  for  $13.  Business  in  basic 
iron  could  be  done  if  buyers'  offers  of  $14.  delivered  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  were  accepted.  A  sale  is  reported  at 
$14.15.  A  New  Jersey  foundry  has  taken  a  second  lot  of 
1000  tons,  and  is  still  inquiring  for  500  tons.  The  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  market  for  800, tons  of  pig  iron,  including  250 
tons  of  charcoal  iron,  for  the  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  and  Wash- 
ington navy  yards.  We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery  as  fol- 
lows :  Northern  No.  1  foundry.  $15..50  to  $15.75 :  No.  2  X, 
$15  to  $15.25:  No.  2  plain,  $14.50  to  $14.75;  Southeru  No. 
1  foundry.  $15.50  to  $15.75 :  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — The  order  of  the  Nevi-  York  Central  Lines 
for  lull  and  its  distribution  are  announced  this  week.  The 
total  is  176,750  tons,  of  which  the  Steel  Corporation  mills 
will  roll  87,500  tons.,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  81,- 
250  tons  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  SOOO  tons. 
Open  hearth  rails  make  up  the  greater  portiou  of  the  order, 
though  a  large  tonnage  of  ferrotitanium  rails  will  be  rolled 
at  Buifalo.  The  lines  east  of  Buffalo  will  use  82,750  tons 
of  the  total.  The  division  among  the  various  roads  is  as 
follows :  New  Y'ork  Central,  55.000  tons ;  Boston  &  Albany, 
15.000:  Rutland.  2750;  Michigan  Central.  15,000;  Lake 
Shore.  22..500 :  Big  Four.  12.000:  Peoria  &  Eastern,  3.500; 
Cincinnati  Northern,  3500;  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern, 
6000;  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  2500;  Lake  Erie  &  Western, 
5500;  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  6000;  Pittsburgh  &  Lake- 
Erie,  17,.500.  Other  rail  orders  of  the  week  are  25,400  tons- 
for  the  Southern  Railway,  22,400  tons  to  the  Tennessee 
Company  and  3000  tons  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company ; 
2000  tons  for  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  2800' 
tons  for  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  anj  9875  tons^ 
for  the  Western  Maryland,  taken  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. A  Central  Western  coal  road  has  bought  4000  tons. 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  bought  3200  tons  of  light  rails 
from   the   Pennsylvania    Steel   Company. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — -^  definite  improvement  in 
conditions  is  reported  by  all  lines  except  bar  iron,  which 
so  far  has  not  felt  it.  Structural  material  and  steel  bars 
especially  arc  in  better  demand,  and  even  plates,  never  very 
active  in  this  territory,  are  taking  a  very  fair  total  tonnage 
in  sm.-.U  lots.  Improvement  has  been  steady  since  the  holi- 
day and  inventory  sefson  was  over,  ami  the  p.tst  week  has 
been  the  best  in  many  months.  Whether  the  improvement 
is  (emporary  or  permanent  business  is  better  now  than  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  is  significant  that  mills  are  shying  at 
contracts  for  extended  delivery  at  present  prices.  Among 
the  more  important  structural  contracts  recently  closed  are 
the  following:  For  the  Mcilpin  Hotel.  New  York,  12,000 
tons,  taken  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company;  for  catenary 
bridges  for  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  electrifi- 
cation. 2500  tons,  taken  by  the  American  Bridge  Company: 
for  a  bridge  in  Baltimore  for  the  New  York  Central,  15(W 
tons,  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company ;  for  the 
Boston  elevated  railroad  power  house.  1360  tons,  taken  by 
the  New  England  Structural  Company:  for  the  Brunswick 
Steamship  J^ine's  pier  14.  New  York.  1325  tons,  taken  by 
Levering  &  Garrigues ;  for  the  Edward  Ford  Plate  Ghiss 
Company.  Toledo.  Ohio.  1200  tons,  taken  by  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  ;  for  the  McNeil  Building, 
Chic-go.  900  tons,  taken  by  the  South  Halsted  Street  Iron 
Works ;  for  a  building  for  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company, 
Irving  place  and  East  Fifteenth  street.  New  York,  800  tons, 
taken  by  Levering  &  Garrigues :  for  a  loft  on  West  Thirty- 
third  street.  New  York.  600  tons,  taken  by  the  Uris  Iron 
Works;  for  a  repair  shop  for  the  Boston  Fire  Department. 
.500  tons,  taken  by  the  Eastern  Steel  Company :  for  a  New 
York  Central  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  500  tons,  taken  by 
the  American  Bridge  Company.  Orders  reported  of  less  than 
.500  tons  each,  making  up  a  total  of  about  2500  tons.  New 
bids  pending  in  New  York  are  for  two  loft  buildings,  one 
of  2000  tons  on  Thirty-sixth  street  and  one  of  1-500  tons  on 
Broadway.  .\lso  in  the  market  are  about  9000  tons  for  the 
Kanawha  Bridge  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  over  the  Ohio 
River,  which  is  awaiting  Government  permission  to  build  ; 
about   1000  tons  for  the   Harlem   prison :   a  400-ton    bridge 
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for  the  I'oslon  &  Maine  and  six  small  spans  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  in  addition  to  others  previously  noted  on  which 
awards  have  not  yet  been  made.  Trices  remain  unchanged, 
as  follows :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars, 
l.Stic.  to  1.01c.,  and  bar  iron,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New 
York,  Plain  material  from  store.  New  York,  l.SHe.  to 
1.95c. 

Ferroalloys. — Sales  of  some  good  round  lots  of  ferro- 
mangauesc  have  been  made  in  this  market.  An  inquiry  for 
300  tons  was  filled  at  about  $38.15  for  delivery  over  the 
first  half  and  a  number  of  other  lots  were  sold  at  very 
close  to  that  price.  The  demand  for  fcrrosilicon  is  fairly 
good  and  New  York  dealers  are  quoting  $55.50,  Pittsburgh, 
for  delivery  over  the  first  half. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  number  of  good  sized  orders  have 
been  placed  by  private  water  and  gas  companies  in  the  past 
week,  for  spring  delivery,  aggregating  considerably  over 
10,000  tons.  More  business  of  this  character  has  been  se- 
cured by  pipe  manufacturers  this  month  than  in  auy  other 
mouth  for  a  long  time.  No  public  lettings  of  importance 
are  announced.  Carload  lots  of  0  in.  continue  to  be  queted 
at  $li'_'  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — More  inquiries  are  being  received  than 
for  several  weeks  and  sentimentally  the  market  is  in  better 
condition.  Transactions  have  not  been  numerous  nor  have 
the  quantities  involved  been  large.  Some  sales  have  been 
made  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  for  delivery  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  rolling  mills  are  doing  but  little  pur- 
chasing at  present  outside  of  wrought  scrap.  Cast  scrap 
and  old  ear  wheels  seem  to  be  in  most  demand.  The  old 
car  wheel  situation  is  somewhat  peculiar,  a.s  sales  of  small 
lots  have  been  made  to  dealers  as  low  as  $11.10  in  this  vi- 
cinity, but  the  dealers  are  asking  somewhat  higher  prices 
for  what  they  have  in  stock,  as  they  consider  this  class  of 
old  material  a  good  investment  at  current  prices,  believing 
that  they  will  find  a  considerably  better  market  at  a  reason- 
able time  in  the  future.  Some  inquiry  for  car  wheels  export 
has  developed.  Quotations  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and 
vicinity,  are  as  follows  : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting SlO.oO  to  «;10.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.50  tc  0.75 

Relaying  rails 20..50  t  ,  21.5M 

Standard  hammered   iron   car  axles....  21.00  lo  2'J.Oo 

Old   steel   car  axles 16.00  to  lti.."iO 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.0(1 

Wrought  iron  ti'ack  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   lo:ig 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  short 10.50  to  10.75 

Light    iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast    borings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought   turnings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought    pipe 10.50  to  1 1.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12,00  to  12..t0 
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Heavy  sales  of  copper  have  been  made  during  the  last 
three  days,  but  at  a  lower  price  than  prevailed  last  week. 
Consumers  of  pig  tin  came  into  the  market  yesterday  and 
bought  heavily  at  higher  prices  than  have  been  paid  since 
1907,  Lead  is  slightly  firmer,  but  is  not  active.  Buyers 
continue  to  neglect  spelter. 

Copper. — Following  an  announcement  made  by  the 
United  Metals  Selling  Company  last  Friday  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  accept  orders  for  electrolytic  copper  delivered 
in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  30  days,  at  12.50c.,  which  made 
the  spot  price  in  New  York  VlSiy-iC,  other  sellers  who 
had  been  holding  out  for  a  higher  price  made  similar  reduc- 
tions, with  the  result  that  consumers  came  into  the  market 
and  bought  heavily.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  how  mucli  cop- 
per has  been  sold  within  the  last  five  days,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  fully  30,000,000  lb.  was  disposed  of,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  sales  reached  .50.000,000  lb.  The 
liberal  orders  placed  by  consumers  indicate  that  many  of 
them  were  short  of  stocks,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
no  sales  of  any  consequence  were  made  during  October, 
November  and  December  this  does  not  seem  strange.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  consumers  were  determined  to  hold  out 
for  reduced  prices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 


their  buying  transactions  indicated  that  most  of  them  were 
familiar  enough  with  the  statistics  to  warrant  their  belief 
that  holders  would  have  lo  make  reductions  to  induce  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  some  good 
trading  January  10  and  17,  when  prices  were  declining,  but 
when,  on  the  ISth,  the  market  stiffened  to  12..50C.  for  elec- 
trolytic the  buyers  withdrew.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the 
leading  sellers  will  continue  to  hold  electrolytic  copper  at 
12.37M;C.  until  they  have  disposed  of  their  surplus  metal. 
Lake  copper  is  firm  at  12,75c.  The  trading  during  the  last 
few  days  has  been  largely  in  electrolytic.  The  exports  of 
copper  so  far  this  month  amount  to  24,012  tons.  In  London 
to-day  spot  copper  sold  at  £35  7s.  Gd.  and  futures  £.56  Ss. 
9d.  The  sales  amounted  to  otHl  tons  of  spot  and  300  tons  of 
futures.     The  market  closed  quiet. 

Pig  Tin. — After  watching  pig  tin  quotations  advance 
nearly  Ic.  a  lb.  during  the  week,  consumers  in  this  market 
indulged  in  a  buying  panic  yesterday  which  was  repeated 
in  a  measure  this  morning.  A  number  of  them  began  to 
feel  the  market  on  Friday,  but  they  withdrew  without  buy- 
ing, only  to  find  on  Monday  morning  that  quotations  had 
advanced  2.5  points.  They  tried  again  yesterday  and  dis- 
covered that  the  market  was  soaring  still  further.  A  few 
orders  were  placed  for  small  lots  and  the  sales  were  re- 
ported, and  then  the  consumers  became  frightened  and  a 
buying  panic  ensued  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  this 
market  in  a  number  of  years.  Orders  for  fully  700  tons 
of  tin  were  placed  and  some  estimates  add  300  Ions  more 
to  the  total  sale.  Buyers  who  took  25  or  30  tons  in  the 
morning  came  back  and  doubled  their  purchases  in  the 
afternoon  at  15  to  25  points  higher  and  in  many  cases  the 
same  purchasers  were  asking  for  more  tin  this  morning. 
The  London  market  continued  to  advance  all  the  week,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  syndicate  has  full  control  of  the 
situation.  There  are  no  indications  of  the  operators  show- 
ing any  disposition  to  let  go  their  hold,  but  the  situation  is 
a  dangerous  one  for  speculators.  Available  stocks  in  this 
country  are  very  small  as  the  result  of  the  purchases  of 
yesterday  and  to-day,  and  they  are  closely  concentrated. 
There  was  more  excited  buying  in  New  York  this  afternoon, 
when  news  came  from  London  that  that  market  had  closed 
£2  higher  than  yesterday.  Both  spot  and  futures  were  sold 
at  £195.  The  London  market  was  described  as  being  greatly 
excited,  and  the  day's  sales  were  large,  amounting  to  570 
tons  of  spot  and  1540  tons  of  futures.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  futures  are  bringing  the  same  price  as  spot,  when 
they  are  as  a  rule  nearly  £1  lower.  Sales  in  New  York  were 
made  this  afternoon  at  43.23c.,  and  the  market  is  likely  to 
go  higher. 

Tin  Plates. — There  are  better  inquiries  for  tin  plates 
and  manufacturing  consumers  are  taking  small  lots  for 
early  use.  The  price  remains  unchanged  at  .^3.84  for  100 
lb.  coke  plates.  Quotations  on  foreign  tin  plates  continue 
the  same  as  last  week,  the  price  at  Swansea,  Wales,  being 
14s.  lOVod. 

Lead. — Very  little  lead  is  being  called  for,  but  the 
market  seems  slightly  firmer  than  it  was  last  week.  Dealers 
in  the  West  who  were  offering  concessions  have  stiffened 
their  quotation  slightly.  The  price  in  New  York  is  4.50c., 
and  it  is  selling  in  St.  Louis  at  4.35c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  weaker  and  there  are  reports  of  con- 
cessions made  for  shipments  from  St.  Louis.  There  is  very 
little  spelter  here  for  spot  delivery,  and  many  sellers  here 
are  holding  the  metal  subject  to  their  order  in  East  St. 
Louis.  Consequently,  while  the  price  is  5.55c.  in  New  York, 
it  might  be  bought  for  a  shade  less  than  5.40c.  in  St.  Louis, 
although  that  market  is  usually  15  points  lower  than  New 
York. 

Antimony.— Nothing  has  developed  from  the  talk  of  a 
possible  trade  combination  among  producers  of  antimony  in 
Europe  and  the  market  generally  has  weakened,  although 
Cookson's  is  still  held  firm  at  8.25c.  Hallett"s  can  be  had 
at  7.25c.,  and  Chinese  brands  and  Hungarian  grades  are 
offered  at  7.25c.  to  T.50c. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  weak.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  as  follows: 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  cr'icible 12.00  to  12.50 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  12.00 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.25  to    8.50 

Brass,   light 7.00  to    7.25 

Heavy    machine    composition 11.00  to  11.25 

Clean    brass   turnings S.OO  to    8.25 

Composition    turnings 9.00  to    0.50 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,   tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 


Metals,  Chicago,  .Tanuary  24. — On  recent  concessions  a 
considerable  amount  of  copper  has  been  placed  for  February 
and  March  shipment  in  this  territory.  As  a  result  of  this 
weakness,   however,   copper  is  quoted   this  week   one  eighth 
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cent  lower  for  both  casting  and  lake.  Tin  persists  in  its 
upward  course  and  still  higher  prices  are  asked  for  Febru- 
ary shipment.  Spelter  is  weaker,  but  the  nominal  quota- 
tions of  the  St.  liiuis  market  are  not  confirmed  here.  A 
recent  inquiry  for  a  round  lot  brought  no  offers  from  smel- 
ters below  4.45c.,  Chicago.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as 
follows ;  Casting  copper  l'_'*4C. ;  lake,  12%c.,  in  carloads, 
for  prompt  shipment;  small  lots,  %c.  to  %c.  higher;  pig 
tin,  carloads.  ■i2y^c. ;  small  lots,  44c. ;  lead,  desilverized, 
4.45c.  to  4.50c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.70c.  to  4.75c., 
for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads,  2i.ic.  per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter, 
4.45c.  to  4.50c. ;  Cookson's  antimony,  lO^c.,  and  other 
grades,  9c.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b. 
La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  (jOO-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  for  less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes.  121.4c. ;  copper  bottoms,  10c. ;  copper  clips,  12c. ; 
red  brass,  lOVaC. ;  yellow  brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc, 
414c. ;  pewter  No.  1,  29c. ;  tin  foil,  32c. ;  block  tin  pipe,  35c. 
Metals,  St.  Louis,  January  23.— Lead  is  very  quiet 
and  quoted  at  4.3oc.  ;  .spelter  is  dull  and  held  at  5.30  to 
5.3.5c..  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  quoted  at  $38  to 
$41  per  ton.  Joplin  base.  Average  conditions  show  open 
offerings  below  metal  basis  price.  Tin  is  higher  and  held 
at  41.90c.  per  lb.;  antimony  (Cooksin's)  unchanged  at 
8.60c. ;  lake  copper  unchanged  at  13.10c. ;  electrolytic,  12.98c.. 
all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  has  shown 
a  gain  each  week  since  the  new  year  opened. 


The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  New  York  Metal 
Exchange  for  January.  1911,  compiled  by  C.  Mayer,  secre- 
tary, has  been  issued.  The  volume  is  uniform  in  appear- 
ance with  previous  reports  issued  by  the  exchange,  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  production  figures  on  iron  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals,  monthly  fluctuations  in  prices  and  other  in- 
teresting data  going  back  to  1905. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Business  continues  to  be  moderate  and  possibly 
not  quite  up  to  the  output  of  a  year  ago.  Contractors,  rail- 
roads and  other  lar.ae  consumers  are  using  comparatively 
small  quantities  at  this  time,  while  the  demand  from  vessels 
is  also  light.  This  shrinkage  in  requirements,  combined 
with  less  demand  from  merchants,  accounts  for  the  present 
quietness.  The  following  quotations  represent  prices  to  the 
retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-10  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes ;  Pure 
Manila  of  the  highest  grade,  S%c.  to  914c.  per  pound; 
second  grade  Manila.  7%c.  to  Sy^c.  per  pound ;  hardware 
grade.  7\ic.  to  7?.lc.  per  pound  ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest 
grade,  6%c.  per  pound ;  second  grade,  6%c.  per  pound ;  jute 
rope,  %-in.  and  up.  No.  1,  6c.  to  G%c.  per  pound ;  No.  2, 
ffVnC.  to  6c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  market  in  New  York  is  strong.  The 
country  is  now  largely  dependent  for  its  supply  of  seed 
upon  the  Argentine  and  India  crops.  Another  factor  enter- 
ing into  the  situation  is  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
linseed  oil  abroad,  which  opens  the  question  how  much  of 
foreign  seed  and  oil  wiil  be  available  for  import  to  this 
country.  The  following  quotations  represent  New  York 
prices  in  five-barrel  lots  or  more : 


African  Copper. — From  the  January  circular  of  James 
Lewis  &  Sou,  Livcrixjol,  tbe  following  statement  is  taken : 
"  At  the  annual  meeting  of  Tanganyiki  Concessions,  Ltd.. 
held  December  16,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  blast  fur- 
nace at  the  Star  of  the  Cotigo  mine,  producing  1000  tons 
of  copper  monthly,  would  be  in  operation  in  April  next, 
and  that  the  reduction  plant,  to  produce  another  1500 
tons  mouthly,  is  now  being  shipped  and  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  blast  furnace  is  in  full 
working  order,  increasing  tbe  output  to  2500  tons  per 
month  or  30,000  tons  per  annum — to  be  increased  to 
40,000  tons  by  the  end  of  this  year  when  the  railroad  is 
extended  to  the  Kanibove  mine.  It  was  further  stated 
by  the  managing  director  that  there  are  practically  un- 
limited supplies  of  ore  in  the  Katanga  c-opper  belt,  that 
the  amount  of  copper  that  can  be  produced  is  only  limited 
by  the  time  it  takes  for  the  railroads  to  connect  with  the 
mines,  and  that  when  the  Benguella  Railway  is  completed 
there  will  probably  be  an  increase  up  to  100,000  tons  from 
the  Star  or  eastern  end  of  the  copper  belt  and  of  a  similar 
quantity  from  the  Kolwezi  or  western  end,  the  cost  of 
production  delivered  in  Europe  not  exceeding  £32  per  ton 
of  copper  when  smelting  with  European  coke,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  f23  to  £27  per  ton  when  the  shorter  railroad 


Cents. 

State,    raw 94 

City,    raw 94 

I.insecd,  in  lots  less  tliiin  '>  bhl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon, 
lioiled  oil.  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Spirits  Turpentine. — Prices  continue  at  a  high  level, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Savannah  market,  where  large 
interests  have  the  situation  well  in  hand.  New  York  quo- 
tations in   five-barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cent.i. 

In  oil  barrels 86 

In  machine   barrels 86^ 

Less  than   .l-ljhl.  lots.  V.  cent  advance  per  gallon. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  January  25,  1911. 
Although  a  period  of  comparative  dullness  in  transac- 
tions, the  stock  market  maintained  its  strength  fairly  well 
the  past  week.  Fluctuations  were  narrow,  except  in  Colo- 
rado Fuel,  which  advanced  sharply.  The  range  of  prices  on 
active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last 
week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows ; 

.\llis-Chalm.,    com 7%       Railway  Spr.    com 34% 

AUis-Chalm.,    pref 29  Railway  Spr.,  pref.    95Vi-  96 

Beth.    Steel,    com..    29%-  30%        Republic,   com 32%-  33% 

Beth.   Steel,  pref...   60%-  61  Republic,    pref 94V4-  94% 

Can,    com 9    -     9%        Sloss,    com 50% 

Can,    pre£ 78%-  80  Pipe,    com. 16 

Car  &  Fdry.,  com.  .    52%-  54%        Pipe,    pref 50    -  51% 

Steel    Foundries...    45%-  46%        U.  S.  Steel,  com...    76%-  78% 

Colorado    Fuel 32%-  36  U.  S.  Steel,  pref ..  .11814-119% 

General    Electric.  .151    -15:i  Westinghouse    Elec.  67    -  68 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 58%-  60%        Va.  I.,  C.  &  C 54%-  60 

Int.   Harv.,   com... 113    -115%        Am.   Ship,   com 111% 

Int.   Harv..  pref.  .  .123i^-12.S-i<,        Chi.  Pneu.  Tool 41%-  42 

Int.  Pump,  com 40%-  41%        Cambria    Steel 44%-  45 

Int.    Pump,   pret...    85%-  86  Lake    Sup.    Corp...    28    -  29% 

Locomotive,   com...   40    -41  Pa.    Steel,   pref 106% 

Locomotive,    pref.. 110    -llO'-s        Warwick    10 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com IS  Crucible  St.,   com..    12%-  12% 

Nat.  En.  &  St..pref.  84%-  90  Crucible    St.,    pref..  75%-  76 

Pressed    St.,    com..    32    -  33%        Harb.-W.    Ref.,   com 34 

Pressed    St.,    pref.  .    94%-  95% 

The  Connecticut  industrial  stocks,  as  quoted  on  'Change 
in  Hartford,  demonstrate  most  encouraging  conditions. 
American  Hardware  Corporation,  New  Britain,  has  recently 
advanced  from  125  to  128 ;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark.  New 
Britain  (par  value  $25),  from  78  to  82;  Billings  &  Spen- 
cer Company,  Hartford  (par  value  $25),  from  40  to  41 ; 
Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  from 
118  to  120;  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  from 
109  to  110% ;  Torrington  Company,  "Torrington,  preferred 
(par  $25),  from  27^^  to  28Vi.  In  a  few  cases  a  drop  of 
but  $1  per  share  is  recorded,  but  the  average  values  are 
high.  Recent  sales  of  local  industrials  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
showed  an  equally  strong  condition. 

Dividends. — The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  Feb- 
ruary 1.5. 

The  Torrington  Company  has  declared  a  semiannual  div- 
idend of  4  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  February 
1.  An  extra  stock  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  also  declared 
on  the  common  stock,  payable  to  holders  of  record  Janu- 
ary 20. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  payable  January  20. 


routes  to  the  coast  are  available.  The  stock  of  copper  at 
the  Kansaushi  mine — 2000  tons — is  now  being  shipped  to 
England." 


The  Gilbert  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  New  York  City, 
is  involved  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  before  the  local 
United  States  Comiuission  in  Bankruptcy,  its  affairs  hav- 
ing been  complicated  with  several  other  concerns  in  finan- 
cial difBcuIty. 


The  National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company  is  to 
make  Granite  City.  III.,  the  home  of  its  general  offlces, 
which  have  heretofore  been  in  St.  Louis.  The  change  is 
made  because  the  company's  largest  manufacturing  plant 
is  located  at  Granite  City. 


The  Calumet  Engineering  Works,  Harvey,  111.,  will 
continue  In  operation  under  receivers  appointed  last  week. 
All  contracts  and  orders  will  be  completed,  pending  a  set- 
tlement or  reorganization  of  the  business. 


The  Nittany  Iron  Company  will  blow  out  its  furnace 
at  Bellefonte.  Pa.,  this  week,  to  make  needed  repairs. 
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More  Water  Power  Development  Needed 


Edward  B.  Mankino,  a  founder  of  Mauniug,  Bow- 
iiiMU  &  Co.,  Meriden.  Conu.,  died  January  22,  on  his 
si'Nonty-seveuth  birthday  anuiversary. 

Wai.teb  Graham  Miller,  for  about  20  years  connected 
with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
and  for  some  years  assistant  to  Roland  Gerry  in  the 
cold  rolled  sales  department,  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease In  Pasadena,  Cal.,  January  16.  He  bad  been  ailing 
for  more  than  a  year  and  went  to  California  last  No- 
vember in  the  hope  of  recovering  bis  health.  He  leaves 
a  widow. 

■ — ♦-•-» 

The  Rutland  Railroad  Company,  Rutland,  Vt.,  of  which 
B.  A.  Aikens  i.s  piu'obaslng  agent,  is  considering  the  pur- 
cbase  of  the  following  maebiue  tools :  One  •12-in.  boring 
rnill.  similar  to  Pond  No.  1190.  and  one  heavy  duty  planer, 
from  8  to  10  ft.  bed.  standard  width,  both  to  be  driven 
by  individual  motors  of  suitable  capacity,  alternating 
current.  400  volts,  two-phase,  7200  alternations:  also  one 
heavy  duty  double  head  axle  lathe,  with  all  attachments 
complete,  motor  driven.  400  volts,  three-phase.  25-eycle 
and  one  2t)-in.  all  steel  four-jaw  independent  chuck  (for 
26-in.  lathe),  outside  step  to  be  1  In.  high.  Bids  are  be- 
ing asked  for  through  the  purchasing  department. 


From  statistics  and  estimates  received  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  from  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  Portland  cement,  representing 
nearly  half  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country,  it  is 
estimated  by  E.  F.  Burchard  of  the  Survey  that  the 
quantity  of  Portland  cement  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  1010  was  between  73,500,000  and  75.000,000 
barrels,  as  compared  with  6.3,508,471  barrels  produced 
in  1900— an  increase  of  10,000,000  to  12,500,000  barrels, 
or  15  to  20  per  cent. 


Wickwire  Brothers,  Cortland,  N.  T..  manufacturers  of 
woven  wire  products,  have  placed  a  conti-act  with  the 
Mesta  Machine  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  two  500- 
hp.  producer  gas  engines,  of  the  horizontal  single  tandem 
do\ible  acting  four-cycle  type,  with  cylinders  24  in.  in 
diameter  and  32-in.  stroke,  operating  at  150  rev.  per  min. 
They  will  each  be  direct  connected  to  a  350-kw.  generator 
and  generate  the  power  for  driving  the  motors  through- 
out the  plant. 


Five  new  motor  boats  are  under  construction  by  the 
Russian  fioveniment  for  revenue  service  on  the  Amur 
River.'  Power  equipment  is  to  be  Fairbanks- Morse  three- 
cylinder  hea\y  duty-  marine  engines  developing  30  hp.  on 
kerosene.  The  order  for  these  engines  resulted  from  the 
sale  of  a  15-hp.  marine  engine  to  the  Russian  Government 
some  time  ago,  which  gave  such  satisfactory  service  that 
the  new  boats  were  ordered  to  be  equipped  with  the  same 
make  of  engine. 


The  Republic  Rubber  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  an 
identified  interest  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Company  of 
Xoungstown,  Ohio,  has  been  granted  a  charter  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000.  The  new  company  will  occupy  the 
quarters  in  the  Conestoga  Building,  at  Wood  and  Water 
streets,  Pittsburgh,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Revere 
Rubber  Company.  Elmer  E.  Gallup  is  ]iresident;  Law- 
rence H.  Irwin,  treasurer,  and  Millard  Fisher,  secretary. 


The  report  that  the  WilkofC  Brothers  Company, 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  dealer  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  had 
purchased  the  mill  of  the  Sbeuango  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Wheatland.  Pa.,  and  would  change  It  into  a  steel 
plant,  is  iironounced  absolutely  untrue  by  the  former 
company,  whiih  states  that  it  has  no  intention  of  taking 
over  the  property'. 


The  ICxeculive  Committee  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  As.sociation,  at  a  meeting  held  iu  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 12.  adopted  resolutions  urging  that  a  .ioint  commis- 
sion of  Consress  be  appointed  at  this  session  to  investi- 
gate fully  the  situation  pertaining  to  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  conunectiou  with  the  deveiopment  of 
water  powers.  The  association  represents  about  $2,000,- 
000.000  invested  in  central  stations  for  electric  light  and 
I'ower  and  the  apparatus  they  employ,  with  100.000  em- 
ployees, and  includes  within  its  ranks  90  per  cent,  of  the 
investment  and  capacity  for  public  service  thus  repre- 
.sented.  It  therefore  speaks  as  an  authority.  Secretary 
T.  C.  Martin  of  the  association  says : 

"  There  are  already  nearly  1000  central  stations  in  this 
country  using  water  powers  but.  under  the  present  con- 
ditions that  have  tied  up  such  development,  very  few 
new  water  power  plants  can  he  undertaken,  and  the  result 
is  that  for  lack  of  snch  utilization  of  such  water  power 
the  consmnption  of  coal  and  other  fuel  goes  on  at  a  rap- 
idly increasing  rate.  It  is  to  relieve  this  deadlock  that 
Congress  is  invited  to  investigate  fully  at  once  all  the 
aspects  of  the  matter  with  the  idea  that  a  great  many 
communities,  particularly  in  the  West,  which  are  seeking 
to  enjoy  electric  light,  power  and  traction,  through  the 
development  of  unused  water  power  sites,  may  be  enabled 
to  gratify  their  natural  wishes  in  this  respect.  The 
.amount  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  &c.,  now  being  consumed  which 
would  be  conserved  by  hydroelectric  development  on  the 
largest  scale  possible  literally  transcends  belief  and  is  al- 
most incalculable." 


The  City  Council's  Water  Committee  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pulilic  Works.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  have  approved 
the  purchase  by  the  city  of  three  steam-turbo-electric 
generators  for  the  equipment  of  the  new  water  works 
from  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  the  lowest 
bidder,  at  $248,180.  In  addition  to  providing  power  for 
pumping  service,  the  new  generators  will  supply  current 
for  lighting  the  streets  and  public  buildings,  for  which 
Niagara  power  is  now  used.    ■ 


The  Prop  Forging  Company  of  New  York,  manu- 
facturer of  Spartan  chain  pipe  wrenches  and  other  spe- 
cial drop  forgings,  has  purchased  from  the  Bergen  Foun- 
dry its  site  and  buildings  located  at  the  corner  of  West 
Side  avenue  and  Fisk  street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  The 
plant  has  a  frontage  on  West  Side  avenue  of  308  ft.  and 
on  Fisk  street  of  210  ft.  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  two  years  in  the  same  locality. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
in  Pittsburgh,  January  13.  the  foundry  foremen  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  vicinity  organized  and  elected  temporary  offi- 
cers for  the  benefit  and  entertainment  of  foundry  fore- 
men visiting  Pittsburgh  during  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Fouudrymen's  Association,  to  be  held  in  that  city 
in  Alay,  1911. 


Stockholders  of  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  held  their  eleventh  annual  meet- 
ing in  Pittsburgh  last  week  at  which  J.  A.  Donaldson, 
president,  presented  his  annual  report,  showing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  in  1910  to  have  been  the  largest  in 
its  history.  The  surplus,  after  payment  of  a  dividend 
of  $1  a  share,  was  $31,232.64. 

Tlie  Pnrkersliurg  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Parkers- 
Inirg.  W.  Va..  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  sheets  and 
the  genuine  Parkersburg  blue  sheets,  is  building  an  ad- 
dition. 100  X  200  ft.  to  its  main  mill  building,  in  which 
will  be  installed  a  modern  galvanizing  plant  for  the  gal- 
vanizing of  its  products. 


The  furnace  of  the  Bellefonte  Furnace  Company. 
Bellefonte.  Pa^.  is  undergoing  repairs.  It  was  blown  out 
December  21. 


The  JIurphy  Iron  Works.  Detroit.  Mich.,  has  extended 
its  selling  organization  in  the  South  by  opening  a  district 
office  in  the  Empire  Buildin<:,  Atlanta.  Ga..  with  Roland 
B.  Hall  in  charge. 
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Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company 

The  Executive  Coiimiittee  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  has  issued  its  reixn't  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  ]910.     Chairman  Topping  says: 

•'  The  volume  of  business  during  the  six  mouths  has 
been  disappointing.  The  stagnant  condition  of  business 
referred  to  in  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910.  was  followed  by  a  general  liquidation  of  iron  and 
steel  supplies  in  consumers'  hands,  and  by  steady  declines 
In  price,  and  which  checked  sales  and  restricted  specifi- 
cations against  contracts  to  the  buyers'  necessities.  Gen- 
eral iron  and  steel  prices  are  now  below  the  190S  panic 
level,  many  products  being  below  the  level  of  1904 ;  labor 
costs,  however,  are  at  the  maximum,  and  the  margin  of 
profits  unsatisfactory. 

"The  results  of  operations  for  the  six  months,  on  the 
whole,  compare  favorably  with  the  same  period  in  1909, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  volume  of  business,  as 
Increased  efficiency,  economy  and  earnings  from  tubular 
products  partly  offset  adverse  operating  conditions.  The 
open  henrth  steel  works  construction  expenditures,  how- 
ever, have  substantially  increased  the  fixed  charges,  but 
have  not  added  to  earnings,  as  the  new  steel  works  will 
not  be  ready  for  operation  prior  to  April  1.  1911.  Full 
allowance  for  depreciation,  maintenance  and  all  other 
charges  having  been  made,  the  net  profits  applicable  to 
dividends  are  §1,267,S50  and  the  amount  of  net  assets 
$11.090.s.n2." 

The  income  account  and  statement  of  surplus  for  the 
six  months,  compared  with  1909.  is  as  follows: 

Six  months         Six  months 
1010.  1909. 

Gross  profits S2,6:!i!.08.">  $2,499,775 

Maintenance  and  repaiis  of  pl,int 6S0.630  598,.376 

$1,901,399 

72.212 

$1,973,611 

312,178 
127,684 
199.3.57 


Balance 

Interest  and  dividends  received, 
terest   paid 


$1,931,455 

less  In- 
40.956 


Total  profit $1,992,411 

Deduct — 
Depreciation  and  renewal  of  plants...       300,168 
Provision  for  exhaustion  of  minerals..       133,511 
Interest  on   bonds 290,SS2 


$1,334,.392 
794.796 


Net  proiits $1,267,850 

Dividend  on  preferred  stock 875.000 

Balance  surplus $392,830  $539,396 

Adding  surplus  at  July  1.  1910.  which  was  §4.954.660. 
the  total  surplus  carried  to  balance  sheet  December  31. 
1910,  is  $5,347,510,  as  against  $5,081,990  one  year 
previous. 

The  balance  sheet  December  31,  1910,  is  as  follows, 
with  comparison  with  December  31,  1909: 
-4  ssets. 


December 
31,  1910. 

Plant,  &c $58,212,415 

New    construction 2.688,490 

Investments  in  other  companies 942, -385 

Prepaid  royalties  and  expenditures. .  .         894.524 

Miscellaneous    8.472 

Inventories    6,956,570 

Ore  contract  payments 599,582 

Advances  to  associated  companies 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 3,699.124 

Cash   2.172.556 


Totals 

Liabitities. 

Common   stock 

Preferred    stcck 

First  mortgage  bonds 

10-30yenr  sinking  fund  os 

Haselton  property  mortgage  notes.  . . . 

Potter   Ore   bonds 

Martin  Coke  Works  bonds  and  notes.  . 

Accrued    interest 

Ore   contracts 

Accounts    payable 

Haselton  Steel  Tube  Company 

Reserve    funds 

Accrued    taxes 

Dividend    warrants 

Dividends   accrued 

Profit   and   loss 


December 

31.  1909. 

$54,558,375 

776.648 

1,092.384 

983,366 

3.795 

5,976,982 

527.279 

317.700 

3.954.437 

5,135,792 

$76,174,124        $73,326,758 


i27.]91,000 

25.000,000 

1,647.000 

8,196,000 

1,475,000 

325.500 

■      373.382 

1.39.421 

188.474 

1.473.252 

•3,343.461 

93.587 

9.38.290 

440,246 

3.347,310 


$27,191,000 

23,000,000 

7,773,000 


334,000 

97.16:3 

186,131 

2.180,350 

1.230,086 

2,546,848 

76.694 

1.189.050 

440,246 

5.081.990 


Totals $76,174,124       $73,326,758 


The  Statement  of  unfilled  orders  for  finished  and 
semifinished  products  and  pig  iron  is  as  follows,  with 
comparl.sons : 

Finished  and 
semi-finished 

products.  Pig  iron. 

Tons.  Tons. 

December  31,  1910 293,734  76,378 

June  30,   1910 341,887  82.906 

December  31,   1909 457,785  39,995 

June  30.   1909 392,420  94,247 

December  31,   1908 391,040  89.934 

June  30,   1908 283,743  59,196 

June  30,  1907 448,627  74.500 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Butler,  Pa.,  has  issued 
a  handsomely  illustrated  brochure  setting  forth  the  ad- 
\antagcs  of  that  city  for  the  location  of  manufacturing 
induslrips.  It  is  .SO  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  has  four 
steam  railroads  and  two  interurban  electric  lines,  is  in 
a  rich  oil  and  natural  gas  region,  and  is  further  in  a 
section  enjoying  many  other  natural  resources  needed  by 
manufacturing  interests.  The  largest  industry  the  city 
possesses  at  present  is  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company's 
works,  which  enjploys  from  4000  to  COOO  men.  The 
Pittsburgu-Hickson  Company,  also  located  there,  is  a 
large  manufacturer  of  metal  bedsteads.  The  city  has  a 
poiiulation  of  22.000  and  is  the  center  of  a  district  having 
at  least  30.000.  It  is  located  in  the  Pittsburgh  freight 
district,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  the 
same  rates  as  those  located  immediately  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  I'ittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  received  a  contract  for  piping  and  fittings  to  be 
used  in  the  5-mile  gas  line  being  laid  from  Montgomery 
to  Charleston.  W.  Vn..  for  the  Montgomery  Gas  Com- 
pany. It  has  recently  received  contracts  for  high  pres- 
sure piping  installations  as  follows :  Wheeling  Traction 
Company,  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus  Railroad 
Company,  Girard  Iron  Company,  Crystal  Coal  &  Coke 
Company.  Turkey  Gap  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh 
post-office.  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company,  McAlpine  Coal 
Company.  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company.  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Pittsburgh  Brewing  Company, 
Pittsburgh  Clay  Pot  Company  and  Monongahela  River 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  .Company, 


The  new  plant  of  the  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company. 
Cleveland,  was  placed  in  operation  January  16.  improve- 
ments that  have  been  in  progress  several  months  having 
l)een  c<oiiipleted.  The  old  9-in.  mill  was  abandoned,  this 
being  replaced  by  a  Belgian  mill.  The  new  equipment  in- 
cludes a  14-11'..  rougliing  mill  and  a  9-in.  finishing  mill. 
These  oceujiy  a  new  building.  TO  x  320  ft.  with  a  lean-to. 
40  X  140  ft.  The  capacity  of  the  new  mill  will  be  about 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  one  that  was  replaced. 


Oglebay.  Norton  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  added 
the  Old  Rivertou  mine  to  their  holdings  in  the  Iron  River 
district  of  the  Menominee  range,  near  Republic,  Mich. 
The  property,  consisting  of  two  40-acre  tracts,  adjoins 
the  firm's  Chatham  mine.  The  new  property  was  for- 
merly operated  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  abandoned  it  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  gradually 
developed  by  the  new  owners. 


The  United  States  District  Court,  Xew  York,  has 
granted  the  application  of  A.  Gordon  Mun-ay,  receiver 
and  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell 
Company,  structural  iron  and  steel,  at  Eleventh  avenue 
and  Twenty-sixth  street,  Xew  York  City,  and  at  Cold 
Spring.  N.  Y..  to  sell  the  entire  property  of  the  company, 
as  the  plan  for  a  reorganization  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. 


•Includes  fund  for  exhaustion  of  minerals,  $1,363,452:  for 
depreciation  and  renewals,  $1,224,130:  for  relining  furnaces, 
$208,091  :  for  fire  and  accident  insurance.  &e.,  $403,079  ;  for 
contingencies,  $142,709 


S.  H.  Head,  sales  manager  for  the  Samson  Iron  Works, 
Stockton,  Cal.,  is  reopening  the  company's  San  Francisco 
office  at  501  Market  street.  This  company  is  a  large 
manufacturer  of  gas  engines  and  irrigating  pumps,  and' 
operates  one  of  the  largest  crucible  steel  casting  plants 
in  the  State,  furnishing  castings  for  several  other  machin- 
ery manufacturers. 
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©rks  Admiimistraitioini  as  a  Coimstriuictive  Sciemice 


Operative  Methods  Well   Developed,  but   Directive  Methods  Still  Lack  Much— The  Use 

of  Standards  and  Records 


BY    H.    r.    STIMPSON.* 


The  object  of  civilization,  physically  speaking,  is  to 
provide  the  individual  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such 
of  its  products  as  he  may  desire.  Let  us  see  why  this  is 
not  done. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  raw  material  or  of  pro- 
ductive soil ;  our  mines  are  not  exhausted  nor  is  our 
soil  cultivated  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  possibility. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  equipment ;  the  trade  journals 
tell  us  that  the  tool  manufacturers  are  not  as  busy  as 
the.y  might  be. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  labor  or  the  material  from 
which  it  can  be  developed.  There  are  always  many 
persons  who  desire  to  work,  yet  who  find  no  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  There  are  many  others  who  are  physically 
capable  of  working,  but  who  do  not  desire  to  work. 
Many  of  these  are  supported  by  the  worker  in  some 
form  of  restrictive  institution.  These  same  workers, 
curiously,  seem  to  prefer  to  support  these  people  at  the 
cost  of  added  effort  on  their  own  part  rather  than  to 
allow  those  so  supported  to  earn  their  own  living. 

We  have  no  lack  of  skilled  methods  tor  the  operation 
of  equipment  upon  the  material.  These  have  been  sup- 
plied to  us  in  abundance  as  the  result  of  study  and 
experiment,  both  by  direct  workers  and,  later,  after 
being  formulated,  by  our  technical  schools. 

Trained  Administrators  Lacking 

Where  then  is  the  lack?  I  assert  that  it  Is  in  the 
supply  of  trained  administrators  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
combine  all  of  the  material,  equipment  aud  labor  which 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  amount  of  the 
things  which  we  need. 

The  reasons  for  this  shortage  are :  1.  lu  contradic- 
tion to  the  plain  teachings  of  our  experience  in  every 
other  line,  we  hold  to  the  absurd  doctrine  that  a  man- 
ager is  born,  but  cannot  be  trained ;  hence,  2,  our  system 
of  education  provides  for  instruction  in  the  management 
of  things  and  not  of  men. 

Management  or  administratiou  is  an  exact  and  con- 
structive science  which  can  be  as  well  formulated  and 
taught,  without  reference  to  the  business  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied,  as  can  the  science  of  mechanics.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  scientific  management  will  pay 
when  applied  directly  to  the  worker  at  the  bench.  It 
is  even  more  profitable  when  applied  to  every  individual 
through  whom  the  efforts  of  the  worker  at  the  bench 
are  directed.  This  science  is  being  formulated  to-day 
by  men  who  have  been  studying  it  for  years.  They  are 
the  only  source  from  which  immediate  relief  can  be 
secured;  but  the  professional  educator  should  bestir 
himself  in  the  remodeling  of  the  present  antiquated 
methads.  so  as  to  meet  the  new  demand  and  in  order 
that  coming  generations  may  receive  the  instruction 
which  their  forefathers  were  unable  to  procure. 

Standardizing  as  Large  Corporations  Were  Formed 

The  business  organization  known  as  a  corporation  Is 
as  necessary  and  logical  a  resultant  of  the  development 
of  our  civilization  as  are  the  uses  of  electricity.  With 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  ascertained  fact  it  has 
been  found  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the  phases  of  a  subject,  by 
personal  contact  therewith,  to  draw  entirely  compre- 
hensive conclusions  regarding  it.  For  this  reason  the 
collaboration  of  many  individuals  becomes  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  any  business,  and  the  ability  to  co-or- 
dinate and  direct  the  efforts  of  these  individuals  is  as 

•  Chief  engineer.  Universal  Audit  Company,  Singer  Building, 
New  Yorlt. 


much  a  science  as  is  the  work  of  any  one  of  them,  and  it 
is  entirely  distrinct  therefrom.  The  effort  of  this  article 
will  be  to  show  that  it  is  constructive  in  its  character. 

About  1S90,  when  the  loose  federations  of  business 
firms  known  as  trusts  began  to  crystallize  into  giant 
corporations,  having  complete  ownership  aud  operating 
from  central  points,  it  became  apparent  that  while  the 
ultimate  power  was  being  focused  in  fewer  hands  the 
resulting  change  in  the  organization,  which  became  nec- 
essary in  order  to  properly  connect  the  executive  with 
the  worker,  was  one  of  kind  rather  than  of  quantity. 
Each  of  the  unit  businesses  before  these  combinations  took 
place  had  its  individual  methods  and  peculiarities,  and  so 
long  as  these  affected  itself  only  no  inconvenience  re- 
sulted. Subsequently  it  became  essential  that  all  the 
units  should  adopt  one  single  method  of  performing  any 
common  act.  This  involved  a  decision  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  different  methods,  and  some  sort  of  a  standard  be- 
came a  necessary  prerequisite  to  such  a  decision.  Mere 
whim  or  personal  opinion  had  to  stand  the  fire  of  con- 
flicting opinion,  and  there  was  a  search  for  a  basis  of 
sound  logic  upon  which  to  erect  these  standards. 

Possibilities,  Not  Records,  the  Standard  of  Effort 

The  determination  of  these  standards,  furthermore, 
necessitated  a  radical  departure  from  previous  habits 
of  thought.  This  departure  as  yet  has  been  completely 
made  in  only  a  few  cases.  The  decisions  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  business  up  to  that  time  had  generally 
been  based  upon  a  reflective  consideration  of  the  his- 
torical records  of  accomplishments  rather  than  upon  a 
constructive  consideration  of  future  possibilities.  Ef- 
fort, while  energetic,  was  then  and  is  now  largely  direct- 
ed toward  the  surpassing  of  previous  achievements 
rather  than  toward  the  attainment  of  a  definite  result. 
It  was  not  realized,  apparently,  that  many  data  which 
already  existed  as  to  the  possibilities  within  our  power 
were  but  very  slightly  utilized.  Take  the  case  of  labor : 
The  amount  of  "  a  fair  day's  work  "  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  discussion,  when  It  Is  really  a  matter  of 
comparatively  simple,  though  rather  voluminous,  cal- 
culation. Frantic  guesses  were  and  are  made  both  by 
employer  aud  employee  as  to  its  amount,  and  many  bit- 
ter battles  have  been  fought  in  consequence.  Yet  a 
day's  work  for  a  normal  man  can  be  determined  with 
mathematical  exactness,  and  the  variations  due  to  in- 
dividual characteristics  can  be  equitably  covered  by  a 
logical  application  of  the  piece  work  or  the  task  and 
bonus  systems. 

Productive  and  Directive  Methods 

In  any  body  of  men  commonly  engaged  in  organized 
effoi't  the  number  and  type  of  those  directing  the  work 
has  a  direct  relation  to  the  volume  and  type  of  effort. 
A  director  needs  to  know,  not  all  that  the  one  directed 
already  knows,  but  rather  that  which  he  does  not  know. 
Duplication  of  knowledge  is  highly  uneconomical  and  is 
one  of  our  material  failings.  This  arises  from  the  day 
of  small  things,  when  the  master  stood  at  the  workman's 
elbow  ready  and  able  to  take  the  tools  and  give  him  a 
direct  and  practical  illustration  of  proper  methods  if  It 
became  necessary.  This  function  is  now  performed  by 
a  demonstrator  who  is  not  even  a  foreman,  but  is  purely 
an  adviser.  The  higher  processes  of  the  directive  func- 
tion, whereby  equipment  and  material  are  combined  in 
the  execution  of  received  orders,  are  not  now  exerclsecl 
directly  as  of  old,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  number 
of  individuals  which  is,  as  has  been  said,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  and  kind  of  the  desired  perform- 
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ance.  The  large  employer  of  to-day  has  often  allowed 
his  direct  knowledge  of  productive  methods  to  diminish 
without  correspondingly  increasing  his  knowledge  of  di- 
rective methods  and  thereby  has  directly  lowered  the 
efficiency  of  his  whole  organization. 

No  one  man  in  the  space  of  life  allotted  to  him  for 
preparatory  work  can  assimilate  complete  knowledge  of 
all  the  functions  of  a  business.  Some  one  man  in  the  or- 
ganization must,  however,  carry  all  of  the  responsibility. 
From  this  combination  of  conditions  arises  the  necessity 
for  individuals  termed  "  staff  assistants,"  who  advise  the 
executor  or  administrator  along  their  especial  lines  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  allocation  of  these 
men  and  the  definition  of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties has  also  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Yet 
here  again  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  almost  abso- 
lute accuracy  the  number  and  character  of  these  men 
and  their  relation  to  the  other  members-  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

The  Place  of  Cost  Accounting 

Having  secured  and  used  competent  assistance  in 
the  determination  of  reliable  standards  as  a  guide  in 
the  issuance  of  bis  directions,  the  administrator  ne.it 
needs  accurate  records  of  the  resulting  performances, 
from  which  by  comparison  with  the  predetermined  stand- 
ards, he  can  ascertain  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of 
his  practice.  This  is  the  true  function  of  cost  account- 
ing and  much  apprehension  commonly  exists  in  relation 
thereto.  A  record  in  itself  Is  of  but  comparatively  little 
value  .and  cannot  become  so  without  the  corresponding 
standard.  The  initial  records  of  operations  must  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  prime  or  indivisible  terms.  Combina- 
tions can  be  made  later.  The  methods  used  should  be 
such  as  will  completely  convey  the  necessary  information 
to  every  member  of  the  organization  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  such  shape  that  it  shall  correspond  to 
the  predetermined  standards.  The  civil  engineer  traces  the 
stresses  set  up  in  each  member  of  a  bridge  or  other  framed 
structure  by  each  pound  of  dead  or  live  load  on  its  way 
to  the  ground  underlying  the  foundations.  In  like  man- 
ner the  trained  accountant  traces  every  bit  of  data  in 
its  course  to  the  successive  and  ultimate  persons  in- 
terested thereto. 

The  Science  of  Administration  Applied 

The  reason  which  obtains  in  the  conduct  of  any  busi- 
ness for  the  collaboration  of  individuals  of  varying  ex- 
perience, as  given  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  of 
advising  business  men  in  the  application  of  the  science 
of  administration.  The  grasp  of  the  problem  must  be 
complete  in  order  to  insure  success.  Piecemeal  methods 
are  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is.  perhaps,  a  necessary 
phase  of  evolution  in  this  line  that  many  persons,  ac- 
tuated by  the  highest  motives,  should  have  endeavored 
and  are  now  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  various  defects 
in  our  business  methods  whose  existence  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  every  day.  They  have  attacked 
defects  in  sales  methods,  cost  accounting  and  shop  en- 
gineering, and  have  produced  results  which  were  gooi] 
so  far  as  they  went,  but  these  efforts  have  failed  to  be 
as  completely  or  as  permanently  useful  as  might  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  properly  correlated  and  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  This  result,  as  in  any  other  line 
of  work  and  for  the  same  reasons,  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  properly  designed  organization  embracing  the 
necessary  individual  experience,  operating  under  com- 
petent direction  and,  therefore,  able  to  undertake  the 
analysis  of  all  details  of  administration  from  the  charter 
of  the  corjwration,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  shipping 
platform  and  from  one  side  of  the  business  to  the  other. 
Such  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  business  men  who 
are  willing  to  put  personal  prejudice  and  policies  aside 
and  get  down  to  logical  deductions  based  on  ascertained 
facts.  When  this  becomes  the  common  practice  and  it 
is  realized  that  administration  is  a  science  which  can 
be  as  well  formulated  and  taught,  without  regard  to  the 
business  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  as  can  the 
science  of  mechanics,  our  educational  methods  will  be 
improved  accordingly,  the  era  of  cut  and  dry  methods 
will  end  and  the  ensuing  extravagant  use  o€  our  re- 
sources will  gradually  pass  into  history. 


The  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company 


The  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  James  Building, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  purchased  and  is  now  operating 
the  properties  of  the  following  companies :  Durham  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Sale  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
New  Soddy  Coal  Company,  Hamilton  Coal  Company, 
Chattanooga  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Fox  Coal  Company. 
The  stockholders  of  the  new  company  are  mainly  New 
York  capitalists,  with  some  representation  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  London,  England.  C.  E.  James,  D.  P. 
Montague  and  H.  S.  Chamberlain  of  Chattanooga  are 
also  largely  interested  in  it.  C.  H.  Smith,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  will  have  active  management  of 
the  properties.  He  has  for  the  past  four  years  been 
located  in  Baltimore,  where  he  has  been  manager  of  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Western  Coal  &  Mining 
Company,  and  Consolidated  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

The  production  of  the  company,  which  is  large  now, 
will  be  not  less  than  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  be- 
ginning January,  1912,  and  eventually  will  be  increased 
to  3,000,000  tons.  The  company  is  the  sole  producer  of 
Durham  coals  and  foundry  and  furnace  coke,  having  a 
high  reputation.  The  Durham  72-hour  foundry  coke  is 
sold  under  a  guarantee  to  carry  a  greater  burden  than 
any  other  coke  produced  in  the  United  States,  to  carry 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent.  ash. 


The  battleship  Arkansas,  the  largest  warship  ever 
constructed  in  this  country,  was  launched  January  14 
from  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.  Its  length  over  all  is  562  ft. ;  beam  over 
armor,  93  ft.  2%  in. ;  draft,  28  ft.  6  in. ;  displacement, 
26,000  tons.  The  contract  calls  for  a  speed  of  20^  knots 
an  hour.  The  Arkansas  will  have  the  greatest  gun  power 
in  broadside  fire  of  any  ship  afloat.  The  main  armament 
will  consist  of  32  12-in.  breech  loading  guns  mounted  In 
six  turrets.  The  armor  belts  will  have  an  average  thick- 
ness of  10  in.  The  vessel  will  be  turbine  driven  and  will 
have  28,000  bp.  The  keel  was  laid  last  January,  and  at 
present  the  ship  is  about  60  per  cent,  completed. 


The  Chicago  Foundry  Foremen's  .Association  held  Its- 
January  meeting  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  January  14.  Prof.  Fred  A.  Rogers  of  the 
Lewis  Institute  gave  a  demonstration  lecture  on  wire- 
less telegraphy,  using  two  sets  of  apparatus  for  demon- 
strating the  subject.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  general  foundry- 
men's  banquet  at  the  new  Sherman  Hotel,  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  11.  An  invitation  is  extended  to  every 
fonndryman  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  the  association 
desires  assistance  in  getting  a  personal  mailing  list  of 
foundrymen  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  association. 


The  West  Penn  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  has 
completed  an  addition  to  its  sheet  mill  building  and  is 
installing  some  squaring  shears  and  stretcher  levelers. 
The  company  states  that  its  business  in  full  pickled,  full 
cold-rolled,  stretcher  leveled  and  resquaring  sheets  has 
been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  Its  plant  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  since  it  was  completed  in  October,  1909. 
Having  large  contracts  booked,  the  company  expects  to 
run  to  full  capacity  for  some  time. 


The  American  Supply  &  Packing  Company,  Marinette, 
Wis.,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Mechanical  Sup- 
ply &  Machinery  Company  of  the  same  city  under  a 
reorganization  in  which  more  capital  and  fresh  energy 
have  been  added.  The  company  is  engaged  in  jobbing 
mine,  mill  and  factory  supplies,  steam  specialties  and 
machinery. 


The  Youngstown  Bronze  &  Iron  Foundry  Company, 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  gray  iron  castings, 
pipe  balls  and  bell  dies,  has  recently  made  an  addition  to 
its  foundry  of  5000  sq.  ft.  of  molding  floor  space,  but  no 
new  equipment  will  be  needed. 
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Personal 


Elirich  Benjamin,  who  has  succeeded  Paul  Koiiiii!^ 
as  New  York  representative  of  Brandeis-Goldschniidt  & 
Co.,  London,  England,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Jletal  Exchange. 

H.  H.  Peck,  who  was  recently  connected  with  the 
Gary  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  has  been 
made  Xew  Y'ork  representati^■e  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel 
Casting  Company,  Kahway,  N.  J. 

Paul  R.  Goldey,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Cam- 
den &  Trenton  Railway  Company,  recently  resigned,  is 
now  connected  wil.i  the  sales  department  of  the  Walker 
Electric  Comisauy,  in  its  branch  office,  1102  Park  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Graham  Nut 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  to  that  city  from  a 
long  stay  in  Florida. 

Carlisle  Mason,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Nelson  Valve  Company,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  sailed 
January  21  on  a  business  trip,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  will  visit  Manchester,  Loudon,  Paris,  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, returning  by  way  of  Rio  Janeiro,  .Biienos  Aires,  Val- 
paraiso and  other  South  American  cities.  He  will  be 
absent  three  months. 

James  A'.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  agent  for 
Indiana  of  the  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  at 
the  Indianapolis  plant,  succeeding  Charles  E.  Brooks, 
who  had  held  the  position  for  over  20  years. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  Perkin  medal  to 
Charles  Martin  Hall  was  made  at  the  Chemists'  Club, 
108  West  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
January  20.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler  and  some  phases  of  the  alumi- 
num industry  were  touched  upon  in  an  address  by  Dr. 
Paul  Heroult. 

E.  E.  Kiger  has  been  made  steam  engineer  of  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
the  late  E.  P.  Coleman.  Mr.  Kiger  was  formerly  identi- 
fied with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  was  principal  assistant  to  Mr.  Coleman.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University'. 

Fred  W.  Koehler  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company,  Sharon.  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding O.  A.  Blackburn,  resigned. 

M.  Jackson  Crispin,  general  manager  of  the  United 
States  ^letal  &  Mfg.  Company,  entertained  the  follow- 
ing prominent  iron  and  steel  manufaetm-ers  and  others 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Society  dinner  given  to  President 
Taft  on  the  evening  of  January  21  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
New  York  :  James  Lord,  president  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Mfg.  Company  ;  George  S.  Shimer,  president  Jlilton  Mfg. 
Company :  P.  S.  Dyer,  president  American  Horseshoe 
Company  ;  H.  H.  Light,  president  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  & 
Steel  Company ;  E.  L.  Herndon,  vice-president  Eastern 
Steel  Company ;  H.  B.  Spackman,  purchasing  agent  Lu- 
kens  Iron  &  Steel  Company ;  L.  F.  Nagle.  purchasing  agent 
Worth  Brothers  Company ;  W.  W.  Lukeus,  purchasing 
agent  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company;  W.  M.  Hager, 
secretary  American  Car  &  Foundry  .Company ;  M.  B.  Par- 
ker, secretary  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company;  H.  P.  Win- 
gevt.  purchasing  agent  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Company ;  L.  Weimer  JIurray,  department  manager 
United  States  Metal  c&  Mfg.  Company;  J.  Alexander 
Brown,  vice-president  and  manager  Pocket  List  of  Rail- 
way Officials. 

George  E.  Molleson,  president  of  George  E.  Molleson 
&  Co.,  50  Church  street.  New  York,  who  has  been  seriously 
ill  for  the  last  five  weeks,  has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
attend  to  business. 

Felton  Bent  succeeds  J.  O.  Entrekin  as  secretary  of 
Burroughs.  Sloan  &  Co.,  iron,  steel  and  contractors'  sup- 
plies, Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Entrekin  resigned  to  be- 
come general  sales  manager  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

James  A.  Huston,  for  uMie  years  contracting  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  ofhce  of  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
will  retire  February  1   to  devote  his  time  to  private  in- 


terests. He  has  been  engaged  in  the  struutural  steel 
trade  for  27  years,  connecting  himself  in  1S84  with  the 
Smith  Bridge  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio.  From  1S92  to  1902 
he  was  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Toledo 
Bridge  Company,  which  succeeded  the  Smith  Bridge  Com- 
pany. In  1902  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh  to  accept  the 
iwsition  he  now  leaves. 

Edward  Worcester,  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  sales  of  the  National  Tube  Company.  Frick  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a 
month,  will  be  home  this  week. 

C.  C.  McGrath,  one  of  the  oldest  employees  of  the 
Connelisville  Machine  &  Car  Company,  Connellsville,  Pa., 
and  who  until  recently  had  charge  of  its  machine  shop, 
is  now  general  manager  of  the  company.  He  succeeds  I. 
C.  Kelly,  who  recentl.v  resigned  to  return  to  his  former 
position  of  master  mechanic  with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


The  Michigan  Electric  Welding  Company  is  the  new 
name  of  the  Agnew  Electric  Welding  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Its  present  location  is  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Congress  streets.  The  new  quarters  consist  of  a  one-story 
brick  building,  35  x  GO  ft.,  having  in  the  rear  a  two-story 
building  approximately  25  x  (35  ft.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  a  large  storeroom.  The  company  has  added  ad- 
ditional machinery,  and  is  now  in  excellent  shape  to 
handle  job  welding  and  manufacturing  for  the  trade  in 
its  territory.  A  specialty  is  being  made  of  automobile 
work.  Rod  and  yoke  end  assemblies  are  furnished  com- 
plete, and  other  parts,  such  as  the  welding  of  tubular 
reach,  tor.?ion  and  radius  rods,  torque  tubes,  drag  links, 
fore  and  aft  c-onnections  can  be  furnished.  The  welding 
of  propeller  shafts  and  any  other  sort  of  forgings  and 
parts  that  can  be  welded  to  rods,  shafts  or  tubes  or  other 
job  welding  will  be  undertaken.  Operators  of  long  ex- 
perience in  electric  welding  are  employed,  which  will  in- 
sure the  reliable  work  which  is  not  only  desired  but  is  of 
such  great  importance  in  electric  welding. 


The  Chester  B.  Albree  Iron  Works  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  completed  the  manufacture  of  six  power  riv- 
eting machines  to  be  shipped  to  Seattle,  Wash.  The  riv- 
eters are  of  assorted  sizes,  and  each  is  equipped  with  a 
universal  bail,  which  permits  operating  the  machine  at 
any  angle  desired.  The  company  has  also  completed  the 
manufacture  of  an  automatic  toggle  joint  riveting  ma- 
chine for  the  William  B.  Scaife  &  Sons  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  machine  is  regulated  automatically  to  rivet 
the  tliickness  desired,  eliminating  entirely  hand  adjust- 
ment. The  structural  steel  department  of  the  plant  is 
engaged  on  the  manufacture  of  about  2  miles  of  railing 
lor  bridge  work  at  Kansas  City,  railings  for  the  Ohio 
River  bridge  at  Sewickley.  and  the  ornamental  iron  and 
stair  work  for  the  Haugh  &  Keenan  nine-story  warehouse 
in  course  of  construction  on  Center  avenue,  Pittsburgh. 


Tlie  Elmer  P.  Morris  Company,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  and 
the  Frederick  Iron  Works.  Frederick,  Md.,  were  consoli- 
dated January  21  under  the  name  of  the  Morris  Iron 
Company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $175,000.  Operations 
will  hereafter  be  carried  on  at  the  Frederick  foundry 
and  worlc  will  be  commenced  at  once  on  an  addition  there 
comprising  61,000  ft.  of  floor  space.  John  Mitchell,  Jr.. 
is  president ;  E.  P.  Morris,  vice-president  and  general 
manager ;  C.  C.  Biser.  treasurer,  and  W.  T.  S.  Diven. 
superintendent. 


W.  E.  Corey  will  sail  for  Europe  about  March  1  for  a 
st.ay  of  four  months.  On  returning  in  July  he  will  have 
offices  ill  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  30  Church 
street,  and  will  remove  to  the  Bankers'  Trust  Building 
on  its  completion  next  year. 


The  Ryder  Brass  Foundry  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that  State.  The 
company  manufactures  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  cast- 
ings, manganese  and  phosphor  bronzes  and  special  alloys. 
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Machinery  buyiug  is  gradually  iucreaslug  througliout  the  couiiti-y.  The  railroads  are  asking  for  small  lots  of 
macliiue  tools  in  the  New  York  market,  and  the  Boston  &  Slaiue  Railroad  :s  out  with  a  good  sized  list  of  ma- 
chinery on  which  the  New  England  trade  is  liiddlng.  Automobile  manufacturers  are  also  placing  considerable 
business  in  New  England,  and  there  is  some  good  buyiug  in  sight  there  from  other  sources.  Scattered  inquiries 
from  the  railroads,  together  with  a  fair-sized  list  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  contribute  to  the  slightly- 
better  feeling  among  Philadelphia  machinery  interests  and  an  increasing  volume  of  business  is  noted  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Some  improvement  is  noted  in  Cleveland,  where  anuouncement  is  made  that  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company  has  placed  an  order  for  §.50,000  worth  of  tools  lor  its  plant  at  Corey,  Ala.  Inquiries  are  in- 
creasing in  Cincinnati  and  Detroit.  In  the  Farther  Central  West  makers  of  automobiles  and  gasoline  engines 
are  exceptionally  busy.  There  is  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  Southwest,  where  orders  from  smaller  manufacturing 
plants  predominate.  The  opening  of  new  industrial  railroads  and .  extensions  to  the  present  systems  is  bringing 
good  trade  to  Southern  machinery  dealers.     Second-hand  machinery  !s  in  especially  good  demand  in  that  territory. 


New  York 

New  Tokk,  January  2.5,  1911. 

The  machinery  trade  continues  to  improve  in  New  York 
and  railroads  are  coming  into  the  market  for  small  lots  of 
machine  tools  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  a  moderate  buy- 
ing movement  from  that  direction  is  on.  The  Erie  Railroad 
is  asking  for  bids  on  gear  cutters  for  its  shops  at  Meadville, 
Pa.,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  is  out  with  a 
small  list.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  has  a  small  list 
in  the  hands  of  dealers.  There  are  inquiries  from  the  me- 
chanical departments  of  a  number  of  Southern  railroads  that 
promise  to  result  in  some  buying.  A  Pennsylvania  electrical 
equipment  manufacturing  company  is  investigating  the  ma- 
chine tool  situation  with  a  view  to  making  extensive  pur- 
chases, and  there  are  increased  inquiries  from  the  general 
manufacturing  field.  Some  good  business  has  come  into  two 
markets  of  late  from  the  silk  mills  in  and  around  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  power  equipment  and  mill  sup- 
plies. The  call  for  second-hand  machinery  and  especially 
for  certain  types  of  used  machine  tools  is  so  good  that  regu- 
lar dealers  in  that  line  of  equipment  are  searching  about 
to  buy  machines  for  resale  and  for  stock.  Export  business 
continues  to  give  excellent  support  to  the  market  and  some 
good  buying  has  been  done  for  machines  to  be  delivered  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy.  German  manufacturers 
of  railroad  equipment  have  been  generous  purchasers  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  hot  metal  working  machinery. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  has  a  small  list  of 
machine  tools  out  which  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  larger 
list.  For  the  last  two  years  the  company  has  been  planning 
in  a  general  way  to  erect  large  additions  to  its  car  repair 
plant  at  Green  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  the  improvements 
at  W.<<tervleit  outlined  in  these  columns  last  week.  It  is 
understood  that  the  plans  include  a  structure  SOO  ft.  long, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  general  machine  shop.  From  all 
accounts  plans  for  the  building  have  been  practically  con- 
cluded, but  the  equipment  on  which  bids  are  now  being 
asked  for  may  be  wanted  for  the  present  plant  at  Green 
Island.  The  list  includes  one  5-in.  semiuniversal  radial 
drill,  one  16  ft.  by  10  in.  bed  toolmakers'  lathe,  one  20-in. 
slide  back  geared  pillar  shaper,  one  20-in.  double  spindle 
bolt  threading  machine  and  one  No.  4  high  power  milling 
machine. 

The  Lauter  Piano  Company,  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  disposed  of  its  plant  to  the 
AVestinghouse  Company  and  will  build  a  much  larger  factory 
on  Sussex  avenue,  Newark.  Plans  for  the  new  building  are 
now  being  prepared.  The  AVestinghouse  Company  will  use 
the  Lauter  factory  to  increase  its  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  60  Wall  street,  New 
Y'ork,  has  acquired  a  plot  of  land  of  about  54,000  sq.  ft.  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  property  is  on  Passaic  avenue  along 
the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
understood  that  the  company  will  build  a  plant  there,  but 
no  announcement  of  the  size  of  the  buildings  has  been  made 
as  yet. 

The  Rubber  vt  Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Company. 
54-.56  Ferry  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  Frederick  Phelps  of  Newark,  as  engineer,  for  the  erection 
of  a  five-story  fireproof  building.  40  x  70  ft.,  as  an  addition 
to  its  plant.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  reinforced 
concrete  construction. 

The  Water  Power  Vacuum  Cleaning  Company,  730  Main 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $.50,000,  to  manufacture  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus. 
Arrangements  are  being  completed  for  a  manufacturing 
plant.  C.  C.  Trow  is  president ;  H.  C.  Redfem,  treasurer, 
and  J.  P.  Clifton,  secretarv. 


The  Bison  City  Table  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which 
recently  sold  its  three-story  factory  at  1490-1496  Jefferson 
street  to  the  Buffalo  Receptacle  Company,  is  arranging  to 
build  and  equip  a  new  plant  at  Scoville  avenue  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Arthur  J.  Kreinheder  is  president, 
10  Scoville  avenue. 

The  Nye  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  S10,000,  to  take  over  the  business  of 
Geo.  B.  Nye,  44  Henry  street,  and  continue  the  manufac- 
ture of  safety  devices  for  saws,  shapers  and  other  wood- 
working machinery  and  also  for  stamping  machinery.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  Geo.  B.  Nye,  president  and  treas- 
urer:  Walter  Devereaux,  secretary. 

The  Central  Star  Laundry  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  will 
build  and  equip  a  90  x  100  ft  addition  to  its  plant  at 
Masten  street  and  Northland  avenue. 

The  Empire  State  General  Vehicle  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  will  erect  a  building  on  Circle  street,  48  x  212  ft., 
two  stories,  to  be  used  as  a  distributing  plant. 

The  Loritz  Tenscher  Company.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
receive  bids  for  a  one-story  steel  frame  factory  building, 
IfiO  X  100  ft.,  which  it  will  erect  on  Lincoln  avenue,  the 
estimated  cost  being  5:60,000. 

The  Rome  Wire  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  plans  com- 
pleted for  a  one-story  mill,  100  x  134  ft.,  steel  frame  con- 
struction, which  it  will  add  to  its  plant  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Alberger  Gas  Engine  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $221,000,  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  engines.  It  will  take  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  A.  H.  Alberger  Company  and  will  establish  its 
plant  and  main  office  at  Buffalo.  Among  the  directors  are 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Louis  E.  R.  French  and  I.  G.  Holender. 
OflSces.  695  Ellicott  Square  Building,  Buffalo. 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  Cecil  Lightfoot  is  general  manager,  will  build  a 
branch  plant  at  Trafford,  Pa.,  in  addition  to  branch  fac- 
tory at  South  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  which  bids  are  now  being 
received.  Steel  and  brick  construction  will  be  used  for  both 
of  the  new  plants  the  estimated  cost  of  each  being  $40,000. 

The  Automatic  Transportation  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  establish  its  Canadian  branch  plant  at  Welland,  Ont! 
A  site  has  been  secured  adjoining  the  works  of  the  Canadian 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  plans  completed  for  a  brick  and 
concrete  factory  building  to  be  erected  there. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

Silver  Brothers  Iron  Works  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
I'tah,  is  arranging  a  catalogue  library  and  desires  trade 
literature  relating  to  the  metal  industry. 

The  Southern  Tool  &  Machine  Company,  5  East  Main 
street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  formerly  known  as  the  J.  W. 
Gore  Company,  desires  latest  catalogues  from  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools,  planing  mill  and  pattern  shop  machinery 
and  machinists'  supplies.  While  the  name  of  the  company 
has  been  changed,  the  ownership  continues  the  same. 
♦■<-• 

Chicago 

Chicago,  Iix.,  January  24,  1911. 
The  Chicago  machinery  trade  is  making  fair  progress 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  business  is  being  closed,  although 
conditions  have  not  yet  reached  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  the  dealers.  Two  small  shop  lists  were  closed 
last  week  in  the  West,  the  business  being  taken  by  Chicago 
houses,  and  there  is  a  good  run  of  scattering  inquiries  and 
sales.  Apparently  the  machine  tool  business  has  been  keep- 
ing pace  in  the  past  six  months  with  the  general  iron  and 
steel  business.  The  conditions  which  have  caused  hesita- 
tion among  industrial  buyers  in  placing  forward  contracta 
for  iron  and  steel  have  had  a  corresponding  effect  in  check- 
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ing  plans  for  additions  or  improvements  in  old  shops  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  new  companies.  The  indications 
•of  a  favorable  turn  in  the  steel  industry  are  expected  to 
bring  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  working  tools.  The  recent  decline  in  interest 
rates  and  easing  up  in  the  money  market  will  encourage 
plant  investments.  This  is  also  favorable  for  the  railroads, 
as  it  will  enable  them  to  sell  bonds  and  make  financial  ar- 
rangements for  new  construction. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrunner  Company,  Chicago,  has  re- 
cently closed  the  purchase  of  about  $15,000  worth  of  ma- 
chine shop  tools  for  a  new  plant  at  Huntington,  Ind. 

The  Joliet  Wheel  Mfg.  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  advises 
that  it  will  in  all  probability  rebuild  its  plant  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  January  13.  The  company  will  be  in 
the  market  for  boilers,  wood  working  machinery,  tools  and 
other  necessary  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
wheels. 

The  Swanson  Mfg.  Company  is  now  located  in  its  new 
plant  at  Marseilles,  111.,  where  it  has  greatly  increased  man- 
ufacturing facilities.  All  correspondence  should  be  sent  to 
the  new  address  in  the  future. 

The  Quincy  Gas,  Electric  &  Heating  Company,  Quincy, 
III.,  is  considering  plans  for  improvement  of  its  electric 
power  house.     About  $50,000  will   be  expended. 

The  City  Council  of  Naperville,  111.,  is  preparing  to  im- 
prove its  electric  light  plant. 

The  C.  Ehman  Company.  Decatur,  111.,  whose  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  7,  entailing  a  loss 
of  approximately  $200,000,  including  $75,000  worth  of  new 
machinery,  advises  that  its  plans  for  the  future  are  still  un- 
settled excepting  that  it  is  arranging  to  resume  operations 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

.T.  Burroughs,  of  Yale,  Iowa,  and  M.  E.  Beckstrom,  of 
Moline.  111.,  have  purchased  the  rights  from  the  National 
Rubberette  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  install  a  rubber- 
ette  plant  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  will  erect  a  $10,000  plant 
there. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Belleville,  111.,  has  closed  a 
deal  with  the  Joan  d'Arc  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  for  the 
location  in  Commercial  Place  of  one  of  its  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam  valves,  school  globes  and  ice  manu- 
facturing plants  for  residences.  A  bonus  of  10  acres  of 
ground  has  been  given  the  new  concern.  A  building,  80  x 
585  ft.,  is  to  be  erected. 

The  T.  J.  Derwent  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  T.  J.  Derwent,  Luther  Derwent  and  Alaline 
Derwent.     The  company  will  operate  a  planing  mill. 


Philadelphia 

Phil.\deu'HL\,  Pa.,  January  24,  1911. 

In  some  instances  a  shade  more  business  has  been  re- 
cently done,  but  the  majority  of  machine  tool  merchants  re- 
port the  demand  as  being  light  and  confined  principally  to 
small  and  single  tool  propositions.  There  has  been  some 
scattered  inquiry  from  the  railroads,  particularly  the  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  been  asking  for  bids  on  a  few  tools  for 
one  of  its  shops,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  general  demand  from 
this  class  of  buyers.  There  is  a  more  confident  feeling  in 
the  trade  generally,  and,  while  no  pronounced  betterment  in 
the  demand  was  anticipated  during  January,  it  is  expected 
that  business  will  show  an  increased  volume  in  the  near 
future.  Several  fair  propositions,  which  have  temporarily 
been  held  in  abeyance,  are  expected  to  develop  into  business: 
in  fact,  some  preliminary  buying  is  to  be  noted  on  the  part 
of  one  interest  which  had  quite  a  good  list  under  considera- 
tion .something  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Some  manufacturers  report  a  trifle  larger  volume  of  new 
business,  particularly  in  equipment  of  a  special  nature,  but 
orders  are  not  large  individually  and  few  are  from  buyers 
in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Little  demand  for  tools  for  ex- 
port is  reported. 

Second-hand  machinery  and  tool  merchants  find  the  de- 
mand irregular  and  the  class  of  equipment  inquired  for 
varied.  Heavy  engine  builders  still  report  a  slow  develop- 
ment of  pending  negotiations,  although  a  fair  volume  of 
business  is  under  contract.  The  demand  for  second-hand 
power  equipment  shows  little  betterment. 

The  A.  P.  Whitman  Company  has  completed  the  build- 
ing of  additions  to  its  forging  plant  at  Chester,  Pa.  A  large 
quantity  of  machinery  has  been  acquired  and  about  50  per 
cent,  is  now  installed.  The  new  addition  is  expected  to  be 
in  full  operation  by  March  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  taking  bids  for  a 
60-in.  and  a  24-in.  lathe,  a  1%-in.  double  staybolt  machine, 
a  hydraulic  press,  a  pipe  cutting  machine  and  an  electric 
crane.  The  bulk  of  this  equipment  is  understood  to  be  for 
its  Trenton  shops. 


The  Hamburg  Broom  Works,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  plant  the  coming  spring.  The  new  build- 
ing will  be  (iO  X  300  ft.  Xo  additional  power  equipment 
will  be  required,  as  electricity  supplied  either  from  its  pres- 
ent plant  or  from  the  Hamburg  Electric  Company  will  be 
used. 

Plans  are  being  considered  in  connection  with  the  re- 
building of  the  plant  of  the  Catawissa  Car  Company, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.  Several  weeks  will  elapse,  it  is  stated, 
before  any  decision  in  the  matter  will  be  reached. 

The  Turner-Forman  Company  is  understood  to  have  a 
contract  to  erect  a  10-story  reinforced  concrete  manufactur- 
ing building,  71  x  193  ft.,  on  Twelfth  street  between  Wood 
and  Pearl  streets,  for  .Tohn  H.  Smaltz,  to  be  occupied  on 
completion  by  the  Smaltz-Goodwin  Company,  manufacturer 
of  shoes. 

The  Bergner  &  Engel  Brewing  Company  will  erect  a 
one-story  boiler  house  and  coal  and  ash  bunker,  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete,  about  42  x  74  ft.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  awarded  to  Matthew  Schmid. 

The  Parker  Boiler  Company,  Pennsylvania  Building,  is 
looking  for  a  plant  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  boilers 
and  plate  metal  work,  which  it  will  buy  or  lease.  The  plant 
must  be  a  going  concern  with  at  least  $200,000  annual  busi- 
ness and  a  good  manufacturing  organization.  The  purchase 
is  to  be  made  at  a  fair  appraised  valuation. 

The  Chadwick  Engineering  Company,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, Pottstown,  Pa.,  expects  to  occupy  its  new  plant 
within  the  next  three  months.  The  buildings  have  been  prac- 
tically completed.  Plans  for  an  electric  power  plant  are 
now  being  considered,  and  this  equipment  will  be  later  in- 
stalled ;  in  the  meantime  current  will  be  supplied  by  local 
power  producers.  While  nothing  has  been  definitely  de- 
cided upon  in  the  way  of  new  equipment  for  its  enlarged 
plant,  we  are  informed,  additional  tools  will  no  doubt 
be  required.  This  company  reports  that  the  demand  for 
1911  Chadwick  automobiles  is  opening  very  satisfactory,  and 
a  growing  export  demand  is  noted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Shafting  Company,  Spring  City,  Pa., 
whose  round  drawing  department  was  destroyed  by  fire  late 
in  December,  1910,  has  completed  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
porary structure  and  will  start  operations  again  during  the 
present  week.  The  damage  to  its  power  house  has  been 
fully  repaired.  A  new  brick  and  steel  building  for  its  round 
drawing  department,  75  x  185  ft.,  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
stroyed building,  will  be  erected  at  an  early  date ;  plans  are 
now  being  considered.  For  the  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ing cranes  and  possibly  other  equipment  will  be  required. 

The  plant  of  the  Oliphant  Steel  &  Iron  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  sold  to  the  National  Radiator 
Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  equip  the  Trenton  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its 
line  of  radiation.  This,  the  latter  company  informs  us, 
will  necessitate  an  addition  to  the  buildings  and  alterations 
to  the  present  plant.  It  is  hoped  to  get  at  least  part  of 
the  new  plant  in  operation  by  May.  The  main  office  of  the 
National  Radiator  Company  will  be  continued  at  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

The  limited  partnership  between  Louis  J.  BergdoU  and 
George  F.  Pawling,  under  the  name  of  Bergdoll  &  Pawling, 
engineers  and  contractors  in  iron  and  steel,  has  been  dis- 
solved and  will  be  succeeded  by  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  George  F.  Pawling  &  Co.,  for  which  a  charter  under  the 
Pennsylvania  laws,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  will  be 
applied  for  Februar.v  14.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  J. 
Bergdoll,  George  F.  Pawling.  Walter  D.  Stewart,  George  M. 
Beatty  and  Philip  S.  Tyre. 

<  ■  » 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  24,  1911. 

The  machine  too!  trade  continues  to  feel  encouraged  over 
the  inquiries  coming  in,  but  the  aggregate  of  orders  booked 
does  not  meet  expectations.  The  railroads  in  this  section 
have  been  buying  sparingly  and  reports  to  the  effect  that 
several  large  purchases  of  machine  tools  were  quietly  made 
recently  do  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Not  only  rail- 
road oSicials,  but  the  manufacturing  interests  generally  are 
openly  impatient  over  the  delay  in  settling  the  freight  rate 
question.  A  decision  in  this  matter  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late business  all  over  the  country,  as  under  present  condi- 
tions railroad  officials  do  not  know  where  they  stand,  and 
with  some  roads,  the  operating  departments  have  become 
wearied  of  putting  in  requisitions  for  tools  and  equipment 
that  are  not  passed  on. 

One  very  encouraging  matter  is  the  large  number  of  new 
incorporations  in  the  central  West  for  manufacturing  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  additions  to  capital  stock  of  several 
firms  to  take  care  of  contemplated  increases  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  plants. 
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The  Ohio  Corrugated  Culvert  Company,  Middletown, 
Ohio,  announces  the  increase  of  its  capital  stock  from 
$65,000  to  $100,000.  The  capacity  of  its  plant  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  one  of  the  new  proposed  buildings 
will  be  used  for  manufacturing  portable  houses  made  from 
American  ingot  iron,  rolled  by  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  of  Middletown. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  was  held  January  17.  and  all  the  old 
officers  and  directors  were  re-elected.  Franklin  Alter  is 
president :  J.  B.  Doan.  vice-president  and  general  manager ; 
Harry  Luers,  treasurer,  and  Robert  S.  Alter,  secretary  and 
advertising  manager.  Business  received  during  the  year 
1910  was  reported  as  showing  a  very  satisfactory  total. 

To  manufacture  buggies,  the  JI.  F.  Carroll  «&  Sons  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  with  $2.3.000 
capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  M.  F.  Carroll,  J.  E. 
Carroll.  E.  P.  Carroll,  C.  L.  Carroll  and  J.  W.  Carroll. 

The  Queen  &  Crescent  Railroad  Company.  A.  Telford, 
purchasing  agent.  Cincinnati,  has  out  a  requisition  for  one 
combination  punch  and  shear,  with  4S  in.  depth,  of  throat ; 
one  bolt  heading  machine,  and  one  self-feed  rip  saw. 

The  Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  has  published  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from 
$50,000  to  1100,000. 

The  Victor  Lamp  Company,  Cincinnati,  completion  of 
whose  plant  was  recently  announced,  has  been  incorporated 
with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  William  J.  Cocoi-an.  John 
L.  Cocoran,  Edward  B.  Cocoran,  John  Galvin  and  H.  R. 
Kerans. 

The  Barnard  Carburetor  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture hydrocarbon  engines.  The  incorporators  are  Davis  Bar- 
nard, R.  L.  Stauter,  I.  M.  Haas,  C.  J.  Smith  and  C.  L.  Mc- 
Crea. 

The  Toledo  Plate  &  Window  Glass  Company.  Toledo. 
Ohio,  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  .5100,000  to 
$300,000,  and  there  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that  some  ex- 
tensions to  its  plant  are  contemplated. 

The  recently  mentioned  sheet  metal  plant  of  Kirk  & 
Blum.  Cincinnati,  will  be  located  at  the  corner  of  Western 
avenue  and  Tork  street,  where  this  firm  has  acquired  a  site. 
Construction  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  building  plans 
are  completed. 

The  Triumph  Electric  &  Ice  Machine  Company,  Oakley, 
Cincinnati,  has  just  closed  contract  for  four  of  its  40-ton 
ice  machines  to  be  shipped  the  Canadian  Fish  Company  at 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  Triumph  Company  has  recently  opened 
a  sales  office  at  72S  Poydras  street,  Xew  Orleans,  La., 
which  is  the  sixteenth  outside  sales  office  now  being  main- 
tained by  this  company  and  the  third  to  be  opened  during  the 
past  year.  A  large  stock  of  motors  and  generators  will  be 
carried  at  the  New  Orleans  station  to  fill  orders  calling  for 
prompt  shipment. 

The  Clark  Gear  Company,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
the  Clark  patented  automatic  gear.  The  incorporators  are 
P.  E.  Clark.  Mary  R.  Clark  and  R.  Chaffey  of  Elkins,  and 
L.  C.  and  E.  K.  Dyer  of  Hambleton,  W.  Va. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Petersburg  Lumber  Company, 
Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  will  erect  a  sawmill  in  Grant  County 
of  that  State.  The  company  was  recently  incorporated,  with 
$25,000  capital  stock,  by  Luther  Stratford.  Charles  X.  Fin- 
nell  of  Keyser.  W.  Va.,  and  E.  E.  and  Charles  Font  of 
Laurel  Dale,  W.  Va. 

•  »  » 

Cleveland 

Clevelaxd.  Ohio,  January  24,  1911. 

Inquiries  in  the  Cleveland  machinery  market  have  im- 
proved. While  actual  orders  are  still  somewhat  light,  more 
business  was  done  the  past  week  than  the  previous  one. 
Dealers  generally  report  an  improvement  over  December. 
One  fairly  good  sized  order  was  placed  with  local  dealers 
during  the  week,  but  sales  were  mostly  of  single  tools. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  placed  its  order  for 
the  machine  tool  equipment  for  its  new  plant  at  Corey,  Ala., 
for  which  an  inquiry  was  sent  out  last  fall.  This  business, 
amotmting  to  about  $.50,000.  went  to  a  Birmingham  dealer. 

Reports  from  manufacturers  indicate  that  inquiries  with 
them  show  more  improvement  than  those  received  by  dealers. 
A  local  manufacturer  of  forge  shop  equipment  reports  in- 
quiries above  the  normal.  Inquiries  for  drilling  machinery 
have  also  picked  up  considerably.  The  automobile  trade  is 
buying  a  little  more  freely  and  if  business  starts  out  as  ex- 
pected in  this  industry  in  the  early  spring  a  fair  volume  of 
orders  is  looked  for  from  this  source.  Recent  purchases  have 
been  largely  due  to  different  machines  being  needed  in  get- 
ting out  new  models.  The  prospective  business  is  in  equip- 
ment to  reduce  the  cost  of  production   rather   than   to   in- 


crease capacity,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  he  more  in 
special  machinery  than  in  standard  tools. 

The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company  will  enlarge  its 
plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  by  tie  erection  of  a  brick  and  steel 
factory  building,  IM  x  350  ft.,  the  contract  for  which  has 
been  placed  with  the  Woods  Construction  Company  of  De- 
troit, Mich.  A  portion  of  the  building  will  be  used  for  pipe 
storage  purposes  and  the  remainder  for  a  machine  shop.  An 
electric  crane  will  be  installed  as  well  as  other  machinerj-. 

The  Avery  Company.  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  It  is  stated  that  tlie  com- 
pany was  formed  to  manufacture  dies  and  machinery,  but 
names  of  the  men  interested  and  announcement  of  the  plans 
are  withheld  until  the  project  assumes  more  definite  shape. 

The  Carroll  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
will  enlarge  its  plant  with  an  addition  to  its  machine  shop. 
The  new  building  will  be  82  x  212  ft.,  of  steel  construction. 
A  20-ton  crane,  to  run  the  length  of  the  building,  and  other 
new  machinery  will  be  installed.  Later  an  extension  to  the 
foundry  is  planned. 

The  Mebane  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  C.  P.  Mebane 
and  others,  to  make  foundry  facings  and  other  products. 
The  company  will  have  an  office  at  6110  Euclid  avenue  and 
will  have  a  plant  in  the  rear  of  that  number. 

The  Ceramic  Improvement  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  to  manu- 
facture devices  used  in  the  ceramic  industry.  The  incor- 
porators are  J.  F.  Kryder,  T.  F.  Bailey,  C.  W.  Casselman. 
A.  B.  Love  and  M.  R.  Broadhurst, 

The  Economy  Automatic  Mine  Door  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000, 
to  make  automatic  mine  doors.  The  incorporators  are  John 
Wack,  J.  C.  Skelton,  H.  E.  Vankirk,  J.  J.  ileCall  and  S. 
F.  Bowman. 

The  Peterson-Brown  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  has  been  organized  to  make  locks, 
&c.,  by  John  F.  Peterson,  Edward  X.  Brown  and  others. 

The  Morton  Tractor  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio,  expects 
to  build  a  new  plant.  A  number  of  propositions  to  locate 
in  other  northern  Dhio  cities  have  been  made  to  the  com- 
pany and  a  site  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  Fremont  Stove  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio,  which 
recently  acquired  the  June  foundry  plant  in  that  city,  has 
completed  the  necessary  alterations  and  the  plant  is  now 
being  placed  in  operation. 

The  Southern  X'aval  Stores  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  Sig- 
mund  Sanger.  K.  A.  Kaley  and  others.  It  is  stated  that  the 
company  will  build  two  plants,  one  in  Florida  and  the  other 
in  Georgia,  to  extract  resin  and  turpentine  from  pine  stumps. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  automobile  and  carriage 
rims,  in  addition  to  making  tires.  The  company  has  placed 
in  operation  a  complete  rim  plant  adjoining  its  present  tire 
plant. 

The  American  Farm  Machinery  Company,  in  which  Wil- 
liam X\  Whitel.v  and  others  are  interested,  is  equipping  a 
large  plant  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements.  Considerable  machinery  has  been  moved  to  the 
new  plant  from  the  old  Co-operative  plant  in  Springfield. 

The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company.  Columbus.  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capita]  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,-500,000. 

The  Iceless  Icebox  Company.  Cleveland,  has  been  or- 
ganized by  A.  B.  Smythe  and  others,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,  to  make  sheet  metal  boxes  to  be  placed  outside 
of  windows,  taking  the  place  of  a  refrigerator  during  cool 
weather. 

The  Kelly  Gypsum  Company  has  been  formed  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and,  it  is  announced,  will  build  a  $75,000 
gypsum  plant  near  that  city.  The  incorporators  are  S.  C. 
Kelly.  W.  L.  Alleiidorf,  J.  B.  Swift,  Paul  H.  Sprow  and 
George  C.  Beis. 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Company,  Lorain.  Ohio,  is  erecting 
an  addition  to  its  plant,  32  x  75  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  store- 
room. 


Detroit 

Detroit.   Mich.,   January  23,   1911. 

Xot  only  machinery  dealers  but  business  men  in  many 
diverse  lines  state  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
very  encouraging.  Construction,  beginning  with  the  first 
open  weather,  cannot  fail  to  be  uncommonly  heavy,  as  the 
number  of  plans  now  in  the  hands  of  architects  and  build- 
ers shows. 

The  Swedish  Crucible  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  has  in- 
trusted the  preparation  of  plans  for  its  new  foundry  to  B. 
E.  Raseman,  Penobscot  Building. 

Interests  identified  with  the  Colton  Company,  Detroit, 
are  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  in  which  to  manu- 
facture special  machinery,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated^ 
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The  IJiverside  ilachinery  Depot,  Detroit,  has  had  a  fair 
run  of  inquiries  this  month  for  second-hand  machinery  for 
both  metal  and  woodworking  plants,  as  well  as  boiiers,  en- 
gines, pumps,  electric  motors,  power  transmission  apparatus 
and  other  equipment  for  a  wide  range  of  industrial  service. 

The  municipal  authorities  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  have  en- 
gaged an  engineer,  here  to  prepare  plans  and  the  complete 
specifications  for  an  electric  plant  of  about  1000  kw.  ca- 
pacity. 

The  American  Stamping  Company  will  build  a  plant  in 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  grease  and  oil 
cups  used  in  automobile  and  similar  service.  The  stock  of 
the  company  is  held  prmcipally  in  Mendon  and  White 
Pigeon. 

Interests  identitied  with  the  Cartier  Lumber  Company, 
Ludington,  Mich.,  acquired  the  water  power  property  at 
Hamlin  Lake  and  will  build  a  new  plant,  including  con- 
crete dam,  to  supply  electric  current  for  industrial  power 
and  lighting  in  Hart,  Hamlin  and  Pentwater,  Mich. 

The  Alpena  Motor  Car  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.,  is 
taking  measures  to  increase  its  output,  particularly  in  the 
body  making  department. 

The  Eastern  Michigan  Edison  Company  has  had  plans 
drawn  by  its  division  engineer  at  Rochester,  Mich.,  H.  W. 
Hall,  for  a  steel  and  concrete  power  station.  230  x  208  ft.,  at 
.4my,  Mich.  The  details  of  equipment  have  not  yet  been 
fully  determined  upon. 

The  Battle  Creek  Industrial  Association,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  construction  there  of  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hot  water  furnaces  by  the 
Finlayson  Heater  Company,  Detroit.  It  is  reported  that  a 
definite  proposition  is  now  being  considered. 

Plans  for  the  new  pumping  station  in  Holland,  Mich., 
are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  rebuild  the  piant  of  the  Holly 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Company.  Holly.  Mich.,  whose  de- 
struction by  fire  was  recently  reported. 

The  Christie  Kline  Forge  Company,  Detroit,  has  been  in- 
corporated. 

The  lumber  mill  of  W.  A.  Hosmer,  Bellaire,  Mich.,  which 
burned  about  two  weeks  ago,  will  be  rebuilt  and  equipped 
with  modern  power  and  sawing  machinery. 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  business,  as  necessitated  by  recent 
orders.  The  company's  manufacturmg  facilities  in  Detroit 
and  elsewhere  will  be  enlarged. 

An  additional  pumping  engine,  to  be  installed  in  the 
water  works  station  as  a  reserve  unit,  wiil  be  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  corporation  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  the  Wright 
Cooler  &  Hood  Mfg.  Company,  organized  for  the  production 
of  the  automobile  accessories  named. 

The  factory  of  the  Hunt  Show  Case  Company,  Detroit, 
was  damaged  by  fire  last  week,  but  not  sufficiently  to  re- 
quire any  new  machinery. 

The  Manistee  Iron  Works.  Manistee,  Mich.,  is  consid- 
ering plans  for  an  extension  of  its  plant,  which  will  provide 
for  an  increase  in  its  working  force  of  at  least  200  men.  It 
is  proposed  by  the  city  authorities  and  local  Board  of  Trade 
to  furnish  a  bonus  in  furtherance  of  the  project. 

A  new  timber  cutting  plant  is  to  be  erected  by  A.  F. 
Anderson.  South  Boardman,  Mich.,  in  place  of  the  mill 
which  burned  a  fortnight  since,  but  it  will  probably  be 
located  nearer  to  his  present  forest  holdings. 

Construction  contracts  are  now  being  let  for  the  new 
three-story  plant,  145  x  180  ft.,  of  the  Fisher  Body  Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Deep  well  pumps  are  to  be  provided  for  the  new  water  works 
station  at  Holland,  Mich.,  instead  of  having  connections  made 
with  Lake  Michigan  and  a  heavy  duty  pumping  unit  in- 
stalled,  as  originally  planned. 

The  Kalamazoo  Aeroplane  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
has  established  a  new  industry  there  which  is  expected  to 
attain  large  proportions.  The  first  machine  is  now  being 
completed  and  orders  for  others  have  been  taken. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  building  a  plant  here  in 
which  to  manufacture  aeroplanes  and  dirigible  air  craft. 
Charles  J.  Strobel,  Toledo.  Ohio,  was  in  Detroit  recently 
looking  for  a  site,  and  it  is  stated  that  his  plant  there  will 
be  combined  with  the  new  factory. 

Temporary  measures  are  being  taken  at  Richmond, 
Mich.,  to  resume  operations  at  the  municipal  electric  plant, 
where  the  machinery  was  recently  damaged  by  an  accident ; 
but  the  latter  will  probably  lead  to  its  remodeling  and  en- 
largement to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  service. 

The  Michigan  Hearse  &  Carriage  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  plant  during  the  coming  spring. 

The  Clarke-Carter  Automobile  Company,  Jackson,  Mich., 
is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant,  three  .stories  and  base- 
ment, .50  X  160  ft.  The  basement  will  be  used  as  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  testing  and  repair  room.   The  first  and  second 


floors  will  be  used  for  assembling  and  shipping  rooms  and 
the  third  Hoor  for  painting  and  trimming. 

The  Xorthern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  re- 
ports a  large  increase  in  sales  of  Northern  cranes,  among 
which  are  one  S-ton,  GO  ft.,  to  Gregg  Company.  Xewburgh, 
X.  Y. ;  Anderson  Forge  Company,  two  10-ton  :  Pierce-Pros- 
phate  Company,  one  25-ton,  70  ft. ;  Detroit  River  Tunnel 
Company,  one  25  ton;  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  one  2o-ton; 
Dodge  Brothers,  one  10-ton  and  one  15-ton. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  January  24,  1911. 

Inquiries  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  are  gaining  in 
volume,  but  bookings  continue  moderate. 

A  new,  and  what  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  important, 
development  in  the  industrial  growth  of  this  district  is  the 
formation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Wood  Preserving  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  taken  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
timber-treating  plant  between  this  city  and  Connellsville 
on  a  site  recently  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  president 
and  general  manager  is  Grant  B.  Shipley,  who  designed  the 
largest  tie,  pile  and  pole  preserving  plants  in  the  country, 
including  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  railroads.  Contracts  insuring  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  have  been  made  with  railroad  companies 
in  this  district,  but  the  plant  will  be  operated  as  a  general 
commercial  proposition  on  orders  from  steam  or  electric 
railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  mining  com- 
panies, municipal  boards  or  companies  controlling  docks, 
harbor  improvements,  &c.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  use 
of  treated  timber,  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  there  will  be 
room  in  the  United  States  for  many  such  plants,  and  their 
equipment  of  machinery  is  very  considerable.  It  includes 
enormous  steel  pressure  cylinders,  pressure  pumps,  vacuum 
pumps,  general  service  pumps,  air  compressors,  boilers,  feed 
pumps,  heaters,  engine  or  other  prime  mover,  electric  gen- 
erator, motors,  storage  tanks,  hoists,  yard  locomotives,  spe- 
cial cars,  equalizing  reservoirs,  underground  discharge  reser- 
voirs, piping,  steam  receivers,  traps,  separators  and  a  mass 
of  auxiliary  apparatus  such  as  is  commonly  used  with  the 
above. 

The  Four  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  has  taken  over  several  large  mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  will  market  its  product  through  the  Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo  Coal  Company  of  this  city,  is  reported  to  have  de- 
cided upon  plans  for  extensive  development  work  which  will 
involve  the  purchase,  within  the  next  few  months,  of  con- 
siderable power  and  mining  machinery. 

It  is  stated  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  that  additions  will  be 
made  shortly  to  the  power  house  and  repair  shops  of  the 
West  Pennsylvania  Railways  Company,  which  are  located 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  company's  decision  to  extend  its 
lines  and  service. 

The  Beaver  County  Light  Company.  Xew  Brighton,  Pa., 
is  reported  to  be  considering  plans  for  tripling  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  main  generating  station  and  erecting  another 
plant  in  or  near  Woodlawn,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  power  machinery  in  this  district  will 
figure  in  the  near  future  on  the  equipment  of  a  large  electric 
plant  to  be  erected  at  Streator,  111.,  by  the  Illinois  Valley 
Gas  &  Light  Company. 

The  Mataoka  Electric  Power  Company  was  recently 
organized  at  Matoaka,  W.  Va.,  by  James  C.  Stras  and 
others,  to  build  an  electric  power  and  pumping  plant,  with 
boiler  capacity   sufficient   for  public  heating  service. 

The  Echo  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  has 
acquired  the  property  of  the  Twelve  Pole  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany and  will  install  machinery  for  its  development  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

It  is  reported  from  Erie,  Pa.,  that  the  Standard  Pattern 
Works  will  be  opened  there,  about  February  15,  by  George 
J.  Behringer.  formerly  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Modern 
Patteru  Works.  The  location  of  the  plant  is  614-616  West 
Twelfth  street. 

The  Martinsburg  Power  Company,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
whose  plans  for  enlargement  were  recently  mentioned,  has 
ordered  a  duplicate  of  the  1000-hp.  boiler  at  present  in 
service,  which  was  built  by  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Company, 
Edge  Moor,  Del.,  and  will  contract  shortly  for  a  steam 
turbine  and  generator  of  750  kw.  capacity. 

The  Red  Jacket  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Thacker,  W.  Va.,  is  taking  measures  to  increase  its  output 
and  will  be  in  the  market  for  equipment  at  intervals  be- 
tween now  and  spring. 

Pump  builders  in  this  district  expect  to  figure  on  a  new 
unit  of  6,000,000  gal.  daily  capacity  for  the  city  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  the  purchase  of  which  will  probably  be  authorized 
about  February  15  or  a  little  later. 

McCoy  &  Brandt,  House  Building,  Pittsburgh,  dealers  in 
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new  and  second-hand  machiuery,  and  making  a  specialty 
of  crane  equipment,  electrical  controllers  and  starting  boxes, 
haye  purchased  from  the  Crystal  Glass  Company.  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  all  of  the  machinery  in  its  machine  shops,  which 
includes  10,  25  and  50  hp.  gas  engines,  six  modern  lathes, 
three  shapers,  one  radial  and  one  stationary  drill  press,  tool 
grinders,  hack  saws,  &c.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

♦  «  »    

New  England 

Boston.  Mass.,  January  24,  1911. 

A  stronger  tone  pervades  the  machinery  market,  based 
upon  a  fair  amount  of  business  actually  booked,  a  large 
volume  of  orders  known  to  be  pending,  and  more  cheerful 
reports  from  the  machine  tool  builders.  Not  all  of  them  are 
fatting  up  their  order  books  more  rapidly  than  last  fall, 
but  reports  from  agents  and  customers  are  more  encourag- 
ing than  for  several  months,  and  expectations  of  a  revival 
of  trade  are  more  confident.  Some  works  are  very  dull, 
others  are  fairly  active,  while  a  more, fortunate  class,  which 
is  increasing  in  numerical  strength,  is  compelled  to  run 
overtime.  The  same  wide  variation  of  conditions  applies  to 
practically  every  line  of  industry.  Some  of  the  deferred 
local  business  is  being  placed.  Additional  requirements  are 
coming  to  notice.  The  trade  is  watching  carefully  the  in- 
tentions of  buyers  who  have  been  asking  prices,  but  who 
have  not  yet  given  promise  of  when  the  business  will  be 
placed.  The  General  Electric  Company  is  among  the  pros- 
pective customers,  with  a  sizable  number  of  machines  for 
the  works  at  Lynn,  Mass.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has  out  a 
list  of  machinery  for  Lyndonville,  Vt..  and  other  require- 
ments will  probably  be  made  public  by  this  company  soon, 
for  other  old  shops,  which  it  is  planned  to  rejuvenate.  Tak- 
ing the  Xew  England  industrial  situation  as  a  whole,  the 
year's  expansion  of  works  and  new  plants  should  total  above 
the  average. 

Orders  have  been  received  from  automobile  manufac- 
turers since  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  amounts  far  ex- 
ceeding the  business  from  this  source  for  months  past.  A 
number  of  builders  whose  machines  are  used  in  large  num- 
bers by  this  trade  report  an  excess  of  buying  which  was 
quite  unexpected.  Grinding  machinery  seems  in  exceptional 
demand.  When  the  slump  in  the  automobile  industry  came 
vast  totals  of  orders  were  canceled  or  held  up.  Some  of 
this  equipment  has  since  been  absorbed  by  the  original 
buyers.  Requests  for  deferred  shipments  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  other  orders  have  been  reinstated.  One  large 
house" states  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  business  can- 
celed last  summer  has  since  been  delivered,  and  the  ex- 
pectation is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  will 
be  placed  within  the  next  six  months.  The  belief  exists 
that  the  automobile  industry  is  readjusting  itself  to  the 
new  conditions,  and  that  the  time  when  it  will  become  a 
steady,  reliable  customer,  like  the  longer  established  lines, 
is  not  far  distant.  Unfavorable  reports  from  the  New 
York  automobile  show,  that  orders  placed  for  cars  were 
less  numerous  than  last  year,  are  not  considered  convincing 
of  a  poor  season,  because  this  season  no  probable  buyer  has 
the  fear  of  finding  the  market  emptied  of  desirable  makes 
of  machine.',  while  last  .vear  the  rush  was  early  and  in- 
sistent. The  renewed  buying  of  machinery  does  not  affect 
the  standard  lines  of  machine  tools,  but  rather  those  of  a 
semi-special  nature. 

The  R.  &  T.  Cement  Railroad,  of  which  Edward  B.  Mac- 
Allister,  Rockland.  Maine,  is  the  head,  will  construct  a 
line  to  connect  the  quarries  of  the  Xew  England  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Thomaston.  Maine,  with  the  water  front 
at  Rockland.  The  line  will  be  from  three  to  five  miles  in 
length  and  will  undoubtedly  be  operated  electrically.  Xew 
York  capital  has  become  interested  in  the  enterprise  and 
the  general  plant  will  be  developed  the  coming  season. 

The  H.  B.  Smith  Company.  Westfield,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer of  heating  boilers  and  steam  specialties,  will  erect 
a  large  building  for  a  cleaning  room,  in  connection  with  the 
foundry  and  machine  shop  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  column. 

The  factory  of  the  Draper  &  Maynard  Company,  Ply- 
mouth. X.  H.,  manufacturer  of  sporting  goods,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  January  16,  with  a  loss  of  $125,000.  The 
company  states  that  the  power  plant  was  saved,  together 
with  the  storehouse.  Temporary  quarters  are  already  se- 
cured, and  manufacturing  will  be  resumed  in  a  few  weeks. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  factory  which  will  prob- 
ably be  completed  before  the  summer  is  over. 

The  Ideal  Switch  Company,  Plainville,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  specialties,  will  erect  a  new  factory. 
Very  little  machine  equipment  will  be  required  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  occupancy,  but  the  company  will  need  shaft- 
ing and  hangers,  and  may  be  in  the  market  for  a  steam  en- 
gine and  boiler. 


The  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  new  repair  shops 
for  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  to  cost  about  $95,000. 
They  will  be  larger  than  the  burned  building,  the  site  of 
which  will  be  occupied,  and  will  be  fireproof  throughout. 
Xo  list  of  the  machinery  requirements  will  be  ready  for 
some  time,  it  is  understood. 

The  new  roundhouse  which  the  Xew  York,  Xew  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  will  construct  at  a  cost  of  §200,000  will 
be  located  in  North  Haven,  at  what  is  known  as  Montowese, 
Conn. 

The  Xew  England  Brick  Company,  252  Asylum  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  large  plant 
at  Farmington.  Conn.  It  will  he  of  steel,  40  x  200  ft.,  with 
boiler  and  engine  house  40  x  60  ft.  The  boiler  and  engine 
have  been  purchased.  The  CoUins-Plass  Company,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  will  erect  a  cloth  bag  factory,  60  x  120  ft., 
three  stories. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  just  issued  a  list  of 
machinery  requirements  for  its  repair  shops  at  Lyndonville, 
Vt.,  as  follows : 

20  X  20  X  24  in.  orank  planer. 

30-in.  bv  10-tt.  planer  type  milling  machine. 

Two  24-in.  by  lO-ft.  lathes. 

One  24-iti.  by  6-ft.  iathe. 

Four  20-in.  by  fift.  lathes. 

Brass  turret  lathe. 

]V6-in-  double  bolt  cutter. 

Tool  grinder. 

."O-in.  turret  boring  mill. 

Twist  drill  grinder. 

l.T-in.  slotter. 

60-in.  plain  radial  drill. 

Flue  welder. 

40-ln.  drill  press. 

T2-in.  plate  bending  rolls. 

Centering  machine. 

Steam  driven  air  compressor,  1000  ft.  per  minute. 

Flue  furnace. 

Three  oil  rivet  furnaces. 

Two  .'iU-ron  portable  hoists. 

Two  25ii-lb.  anvils. 

Xo.  9  pressure  blower 

20-in.  by  7-ft.  buzz  planer. 

Band  saw  tiler  and  setter. 

Iron  frame  rip  saw  table. 

Cut-off  saw  and  gainer. 

24  in.  X  10  ft.  double  surfacer. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  adopted  the  policy  o£ 
bringing  several  of  its  old  shops  up  to  date  in  connection 
with  large  new  works.  The  Concord,  X'.  H.,  shops  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  those  at  Lyndonville,  but  not  in  this  list 
of  machinery. 

•  •  » 

Indianapolis 

IxDlAN.\P0Lis,   Ind.,   January  24,   1911. 

The  Seaton  Spring  Wheel  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture wheels,  tires  and  automobile  parts.  The  directors  are 
B.  C.  Seaton,  W.  B.  Cooley  and  W.  H.  Xusbaum. 

R.  A.  Brown  has  leased  a  building  at  Gaston.  Ind..  in 
which  he  proposes  to  install  machinery  for  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant. 

The  Welchell  Electric  Company's  plant  at  Anderson.  Ind., 
has  been  sold  at  receiver's  sale  to  the  Hoyt  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Westfield,  Ind.  The  company  manufactured  mag- 
netos. 

The  Wabash  Pearl  Button  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Delphi,  Tnd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  manu- 
facture pearl  buttons. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jenney  Electric  Company, 
Anderson.  Ind.,  C.  D.  Jenney  was  re-elected  president,  V.  J. 
Fagin  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  and  P.  J.  Winters 
assistant  secretary.  Other  directors  are  S.  J.  Murray.  W. 
J.  Murray  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  L.  D.  Keach  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  was  decided  to  leave  the  capital  stock  at 
$600,000. 

The  Bucyrus  Vulcan  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Evansville, 
Ind..  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  H.  P.  Eels, 
Cleveland,  Ohio :  vice-president,  G.  F.  Steedman,  St.  Louis, 
JIo. :  secretary-treasurer,  C.  L.  Schweigart.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The  Muncie  Regulator  Company,  Muncie.  Ind..  has  been 
incorporated,  with  .$25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
temperature  regulator  devices.  The  directors  are  W.  O. 
Haymond.  J.  O.  Potter  and  W.  T.  Haymond. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  engine  room  destroyed  the  coal 
docks  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  to- 
gether with  the  interlocking  switch  tower.  The  loss  was 
$40,000,  covered  by  insurance. 

B.  A.  Myers,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  erecting  a  factory  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  voting  machine. 
Later  on  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Myers  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory in  either  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  Additional  equip- 
ment will  be  purchased  later. 

The  City  Council  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  considering  im- 
provements to  its  electric  lighting  system. 

The  Dill  &  McGuire  Lawn  Mower  Company.  Richmond, 
Ind..  will  erect  a  new  factory  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
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Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  23,  1911. 

Manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment 
for  shops  and  foundries  are,  in  practically  every  instance, 
starting  the  new  year  with  a  well  established  trade  which 
insures  comparative  steadiness  of  production,  and  the  open- 
ing weeks  have  brought  a  very  satisfactory  run  of  inquiries, 
not  only  from  the  industrial  centers  of  this  country  but  also 
from  abroad,  where  the  business  of  Wisconsin  firms  was 
largely  extended  during  the  past  year.  Locally  the  demand 
continues  slow  in  nearly  all  lines,  fall  and  early  winter 
buying  having  been  sufficient  for  most  of  the  present  needs. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  road  by  the  Pacific  Coast  extension,  which  is 
breaking  all  records  in  the  way  of  business  handled  by  new 
trunk  lines,  the  shops  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  at  West  Milwaukee  will  be  crowded  to  their  fullest 
.possible  capacity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  although 
the  issue  is  evaded  just  now  by  the  responsible  officials,  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  almost  continuous  purchasing 
of  shop  tools  and  supplies,  motors,  controllers  and  other  ap- 
paratus, one  or  a  few  at  a  time,  all  through  the  year. 
Every  order  is  placed  through  the  general  purchasing  de- 
partment at  Chicago,  but  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
•officials  are  given  due  consideration.  The  efficiency  of  the 
shops  here  has  been  radically  improved  by  changes  in 
equipment  made  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
■many  individual  economies  in  operation  have  been  brought 
about  by  good  management.  Before  the  end  of  February 
■contracts  will  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the  new  manu- 
facturing plant  to  be  built  in  Clintonville,  Wis.,  by  the 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company,  the  plans  of  which  are 
being  prepared  by  W.  W.  DeLong,  Appleton,  Wis.  The 
principal  building  of  the  group  will  be  60  x  120  ft.,  with 
-a  separate  power  house  about  35  x  50  ft.,  with  steel  stack. 
The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and  steel.  The  manager  of 
the  company,  H.  B.  Annable,  is  supervising  all  of  the  de- 
tails of  building  and  equipment. 

The  Hartman,  Nelson  &  Zapfe  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
is  proceeding  with  plans  for  new  shop  construction  and  will 
conclude  the  purchase  shortly  of  a  crane,  blowers,  motors, 
Bteam  or  power  hammer  and  auxiliary  apparatus  for  forg- 
ing.    Other  details  are  to  be  taken  up  later. 

The  City  Council  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  has  practically 
committed  itself  to  the  purchase  of  another  Diesel  oil  en- 
gine for  the  municipal  power  and  pumping  plant,  together 
with  a  generator,  the  type  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
as  yet  undetermined. 

The  C.  Reiss  Coal  Compan.v,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  is  about 
to  conclude  arrangements  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  its  new  dock  and  power  house  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
both  of  which  will  be  thoroughly  modern  in  type. 

Measures  are  being  taken  by  the  city  authorities  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  erection  of  an  electrically  operated  bas- 
cule bridge  in  Milwaukee  between  Oneida  and  W'ells  streets. 

Construction  of  a  municipal  power  and  pumping  sta- 
tion, with  water  distribution  and  electric  lighting  systems, 
has  been  decided  upon  at  Xew  Lisbon,  Wis.,  where  funds 
for  the  purpose  will  be  available  by  spring. 

The  wood-working  plant  of  the  Lakeside  Craft  Shops, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  of  which  B.  J.  Barrett  is  manager,  is 
nearing  completion,  and  a  modern  line  of  machinery,  which 
will  be  increased  later  as  the  needs  of  the  business  develop, 
■will  be  installed. 

Plans  for  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Manitowoc  Aluminum  Novelty 
Company,  but  the  work  of  building  will  not  begin  until 
-spring  has  fairly  opened. 

Machinery,  including  electric  motors,  will  be  installed 
shortly  in  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Harley-Davidson 
Motor  Company.  Milwaukee,  giving  it  considerably  greater 
capacity  than  it  now  has. 

Power  and  wood-working  machinery  will  be  required  for 
the  new  factory  of  the  Western  Parlor  Frame  Company, 
Plymouth,  Wis.,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  early  spring. 
Good  second-hand  equipment  may  be  considered. 

A  Corliss  engine  has  been  purchased  by  the  Hardwood 
Products  Company,  and  bids  on  electrical  machinery  for 
driving  wood-working  tools  in  its  new  plant  at  Neenah, 
Wis.,  are  now  being  taken.  The  installation  of  a  blower 
system  will  next  be  considered. 

The  Milwaukee  Grinder  &  Specialties  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  incorporated  for  $25,000  by  Max  Paul 
and  others.     It  is  already  manufacturing  small  grinders. 

The  Milwaukee  Malleable  &  Grey  Iron  Works,  Layton 
Park,  Milwaukee,  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of  a  line 
of  induction  motors  for  alternating  current. 

Measures  are  expected  to  be  taken  shortly  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  Green  Bay 


Water  Company  by  the  city  and  enlargement  of  its  ca- 
pacity. 

Plans  are  reported  to  be  in  progress  for  a  further  ex- 
tensive addition  to  the  works  of  the  Power  &  Mining  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Cudah.v,  Wis.,  which  is  now  operated  as 
a  branch  of  the  International  Steam  Pump  Company. 

Preparations  will  be  made  at  once  to  erect  a  new  manu- 
facturing plant  for  the  Minn  Billiard  Company,  Milwaukee, 
to  replace  the  factory  that  burned  last  week.  This  was 
two  stories,  120  x  180  ft. 

Manufacturers  here  will  figure  on  various  details  of 
equipment  for  enlarging  the  municipal  electric  plant  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  including  a  T50-kw.  steam  turbine  unit. 

Power  transmission  apparatus  and  some  new  machinery 
will  be  needed  for  the  shingle  mill  which  the  Republic 
Lumber  Company,  Marinette,  Wis.,  will  build  to  replace  the 
plant   that   recently  burned. 

O.  C.  IJehling,  of  this  city,  is  now  completing  plans  foi 
the  new  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Hummel  &  Downing 
Companv.  Milwaukee,  the  main  structure  of  which  will  be 
100  X  400  ft. 

Preparations  for  an  enlarged  output  will  need  to  be 
made  during  the  year  by  the  Best  Register  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, as  the  result  of  increasing  trade. 

C.  R.  Thomson,  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  a  hydroelectric  development 
on  the  Kickapoo  River  to  furnish  current  for  power  and 
lighting  service  in  Viola,  Wis.,  recently  arrived  at  a  de- 
cision favorable  to  the  project.  The  Viola  Light  &  Power 
Company  has  been  incorporated  by  C.  R.,  A.  A.  and  C.  S. 
Thomson,  with  headquarters  at  Viola.  Construction  of  the 
necessary  dam  will  begin  shortly. 

The  Logemann  Brothers  Company,  Milwaukee,  mana- 
facturer  of  hydraulic  and  motor-driven  presses,  metal  scrap 
balers,  pipe-straighteners,  force  pumps  and  a  varied  line  of 
special  machinery,  will  install  a  line  of  electric  motors  for 
machine  tool  drive. 

The  La  Crosse  Rubber  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  ig 
planning  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  18,  1911. 

Business  in  new  machine  tools  remains  rather  quiet, 
purchases  being  limited  almost  entirely  to  single  tools  of 
small  size,  though  considerable  second-hand  equipment  is 
changing  hands.  There  are  few  new  inquiries  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  though  most  shops  around  San  Francisco 
are  starting  the  year  with  a  fair  amount  of  work  on  hand. 
The  market  for  general  machinery  shows  many  indications 
of  improvement,  though  prospective  purchasers  are  a  little 
slow  in  placing  definite  orders.  A  heavy  rainfall  last  week 
has  relieved  all  fears  of  a  dry  year,  assuring  plenty  of 
water  power  in  the  mining  districts.  Many  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  are  figuring  on  new  equipment,  prin- 
cipally in  the  line  of  electric  or  gasoline  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing machinery,  with  some  inquiry  for  stamp  mills,  power 
drills,  &c.  Pumps  of  various  sizes  for  waterworks  and 
irrigation  are  in  good  demand,  and  renewed  activity  in  oil 
pumps  and  oil-well  rigs  is  expected  within  the  next  three  or 
four  months.  Some  business  is  coming  from  logging  and 
lumbering  interests,  and  a  general  movement  in  this  line  is 
expected  during  the  spring.  Recent  orders  from  cement  and 
brick  manufacturers  have  been  moderate,  being  principally 
in  the  nature  of  renewals,  though  a  few  plants  are  being  ma- 
terially increased.  Figures  are  being  taken,  however,  on 
some  large  quarry  and  crushing  outfits,  and  several  transac- 
tions of  this  nature  will  probably  be  closed  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Considerable  marine  work  is  being  done  in  Pacific  Coast 
shops  at  present.  The  Union  Iron  Works  has  several  con- 
tracts of  this  class  on  hand,  having  just  taken  an  order  for 
a  §326,000  steamer  for  the  Interisland  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Honolulu.  It  will  have  tour  Scotch  boilers  and 
a  2400-hp.  triple-expansion  engine.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  planning  a  number  of  steel  ferry  boats. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Craig  shipbuilding  plant  at 
Long  Beach.  Cal.,  will  be  greatly  enlarged  during  the  year. 

A  number  of  inquiries  are  coming  up  for  small  loco- 
motives, orders  for  which  may  be  placed  at  any  time  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  A  35-ton  locomotive  and  12  flat  cars 
have  just  been  shipped  to  the  Hilo  Railroad  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  California  Boiler  Works  is  now  located  in  its  new 
building  on  Howard  near  First  street. 

The  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  has  removed  its 
offices  from  9  Fremont  street  to  444  Market  street. 

The  San  Francisco  Iron  Works  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  Fred  Muck,  F.  and 
W.  P.  Stoesser. 

The    Studebaker   Bros.    Company   of   California   is   pre- 
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paring  to  install  a  lot  of  woodworking  machinery  for   the 
manufacture    of    automobile    bodies    at    its    San    Francisco 

quarters.  •         <■       .1, 

K.  H.  Brotherton  has  been  named  as  receiver  for  the 
Pacific  Jupiter   Steel   Company. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  R.  W. 
Hammer,  a  machinery  dealer  of  Oakland.  Cal. 

H.  G.  Peake,  formerly  with  the  Bucyrus  Company  and 
recently  with  the  Yuba  Construction  Company,  Marysville, 
Cal..  has  entered  into  partnership  with  W.  W.  Johnson, 
formerly  of  the  Northern  Dredge  Building  &  Construction 
Company,  to  engage  in  the  designing  and  building  of  placer 
mining  dredges.  The  partnership  will  be  known  as  the 
Union  Construction  Company,  with  offices  at  604  Mission 
street,   San  Francisco. 

The  Equitable  Light  &  Power  Company  has  just  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  a  number  of  large  Westinghouse- 
Parsons  turbine  generators  and  Sterling  water-tube  boilers 
at  its  stations  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  The  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  install  three  additional  boilers  in  its 
station  in  the  Phelan  Building. 

It  is  reported  that  work  will  be  started  shortly  on  a 
large  hydroelectric  installation  for  the  Hammon  interests 
on  the  Truckee  River. 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company  is  shipping  machin- 
ery for  the  Grangeville  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company's 
plant  at  Grangeville,  Idaho.  It  will  include  a  550  hp. 
Pelton-Francis  turbine  direct  connected  to  a  Westinghouse 
generator. 

Charles  C.  JXoore  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  taken  a 
contract  for  a  300-kw.  plant,  including  steam  turbine  gen- 
erators and  Wheeler  condensers  for  the  Vancouver  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  This  company  will 
also  install  a  3000-kw.  power  plant  for  the  Mt.  Hood  Rail- 
way, Portland,  Ore. 

Honolulu  manufacturers  are  shipping  a  complete  sugar 
mill  outfit  to  Mindanao  island,  in  the  Philippines. 

It  is  reported  that  an  automobile  factory  is  to  be  added 
to  the  large  implement  plant  of  the  Benicia  Iron  Works, 
Benicia,  Cal. 

A  large  electric  traveling  crane  will  be  installed  on  the 
new  Barnesson-Hibberd  wharf  at  China  Basin,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Harbor  Commissioners  are  preparing  plans  for 
Pier  32,  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  with 
heavy  traveling  cranes  and  a  complete  outfit  of  freight- 
handling  machinery. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Company  is  installing  a  150-hp. 
«lectric  pumping  plant,  with  transformer,  on  its  land  near 
Woodland,  Cal. 

The  Durate  Mutual  Irrigation  Company,  Monrovia,  Cal., 
will  shortly  install  a  high  power  pumping  plant. 

The  Beeson  Gold  Dredging  Company,  Redwood  City, 
Cal.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  gold  dredge  to  operate  in  the 
Merced  River  bed. 

The  town  of  Mountain  View,  Cal.,  is  considering  the  in- 
stallation of  a  steam  turbine  at  the  municipal  waterworks. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  receive  bids  January  20 
for  a  two-drum  electric  cableway  hoist  and  carriage. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company  has  secured 
permits  to  erect  three  new  sections  of  its  power  plant  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

The  Southwestern  Sugar  Company,  Los  Angeles,  is 
planning  to  erect  a  beet  sugar  mill  near  Perris,  Cal. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  January  23,  1911. 

Business  is  beginning  to  pick  up ;  buyers  are  now  com- 
ing out  of  their  retirement  and  placing  orders. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  proposes  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  on  its  large  refinery  at  Woodriver,  111., 
near  St.  Louis,  making  a  total  of  $5,000,000  appropriated 
for  this  plant  to  date. 

Fayette  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  has  issued  invitations  to  the 
inauguration  of  its  new  St.  Louis  plant  in  the  St.  Louis 
suburb  of  Wellston,  for  Saturday,  January  28.  This  plant  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  hatchets  and  other  tools  on  a  large 
scale,  to  supply  Western  hardware  jobbers.  All  buildings 
and  appliances  are  according  to  the  most  modem  ideas. 

Arthur  W.  Johnston  and  Gustav  Grossmann.  of  Nome, 
Alaska,  were  in  the  city  this  week  to  purchase  dredging 
machinery. 

Albert  B.  Bowman,  machinery  dealer,  reports  the  sale 
of  some  King  boring  mills  and  one  or  two  other  heavy  tools. 

The  Steiner  Engraving  &  Badge  Company,  whose  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  medals,  badges.  &c.,  is  at  Twentieth 
and  Mullamphy  streets,  reports  business  very  satisfactory 
for  this  season  and  looks  for  a  further  improvement. 

The  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works,  whose  specialty 


is  Corliss  engines  and  heavy  machinery,  is  very  busy  and 
has  several  months'  work  ahead  for  its  large  plant  at  Main 
and  Chouteau  streets.  This  company  has  been  installing 
some  heavy  tools,  including  a  large  vertical  boring  mill. 

The  St.  Louis  Cordage  Company,  maker  of  hemp  rope, 
finds  business  very  good  at  this  time. 

The  Missouri  Lamp  &  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  wall 
fire  extinguishers,  &c.,  is  very  busy  on  its  specialties. 

The  Medart  Patent  Pulley  Company  is  keeping  its  large 
force  of  machinists  and  foundrymen  well  employed. 

The  Davis  Expansion  Boring  Tool  Company  has  been 
reorganized  and  the  name  will  now  be  the  Mathews-Davis 
Tool  Company.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  a  patented  line  of 
boring  bars. 

A  fire  at  the  plants  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Refining 
Company  and  the  Tamm  Brothers  Glue  Company,  at 
Vandeventer  avenue  and  Wabash  Railroad  tracks,  caused 
damage  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  to  both  companies. 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  has  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  installation  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  the  new  St.  Louis  post-office  building.  He  advises 
the  adoption  of  mechanical  handling  devices,  belt  conveyors, 
spiral  chutes  and  bucket  lifts  for  handling  the  mail. 

The  West  End  Packing  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Mathew  Courtney,  Mathew-Courtney,  Jr.,  and 
Edward  Courtney. 

The  Model  Stove  &  Mfg.  Company,  Carthage,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $15,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  L.  Murphy,  William  Kitching  and  Vic- 
tor Clinton. 

The  DeKalb  County  Electric  Light  Company,  Maysville, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 
The  incorporators  are  E.  A.  Bunton,  George  P.  Brown  and 
Thomas  D.  Williams. 

The  Weg  Cornice  Works,  Moberly,  Mo.,  and  the  whole- 
sale house  of  O'Keefe  Brothers,  were  damaged  by  fire  Jan- 
uary 17  to  the  extent  of  $83,000. 

The  Pioneer  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  in- 
corporators are  D.  S.  Rettig,  L.  C.  Rettig  and  M.  Andrews. 

The  Lawrence  County  Water  Company,  Marionville, 
Mo.,  has  received  a  franchise  to  establish  light  and  water 
works  systems. 

4  ■  » 

Toronto 

Toronto,  January  21,  1911. 

There  is  a  considerable  volume  of  important  new  busi- 
ness ready  to  be  placed,  and  much  more  in  sight,  but  re- 
ports indicate  that  competition  for  it  is  unusually  keen. 
Some  of  the  conditions  impelling  to  this  greater  activity 
in  pursuit  of  business  are  favorable.  One  is  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  Canadian  works  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  plant  equipment,  &c.,  is  much  greater  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Another  is  that  American  interest  in  this 
market  is  keener.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  selling  agents 
of  German  makers  of  machinery  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  push  trade  here,  and  that  British  firms  are  waking  up 
to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  this  market  and  to  a 
perception  of  the  necessity  for  energetic  action  on  their 
part  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own.  Talk  of  reciprocity 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  had  its  influence 
upon  British  competitors  here.  To  British  firms  has  fallen 
some  good  business  for  mining  plant  and  for  pulp  and  paper 
making  machinery.  To  Canada  the  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  demand  for  machinery  of  all  kinds 
continues  to  grow. 

William  Whyte.  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  system's  lines  west  of  Winni- 
peg, was  in  Toronto  on  Thursday.  This  year,  he  says,  his 
company  will  at  least  keep  pace  with  all  other  roads  in  the 
West  in  the  matter  of  track  laying.  Double  tracks  are  to 
be  laid  between  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  Double 
tracks  will  be  laid  the  whole  123  miles  between  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon.  Branch  lines  east  and  west  of  Moosejaw 
will  be  double-tracked.  Altogether  400  or  500  miles  of 
new  track  will  be  laid  by  the  system  in  the  West  this  year. 
Eighty-pound  rails  are  to  be  used.  Large  terminal  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made  at  Regina.  Moosejaw,  and  Medicine 
Hat.  East  of  the  Lakes  there  are  to  be  liberal  expenditures 
on  the  company's  lines.  Double-tracking  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal  is  on  the  programme  for  this  year.  Several 
new  steel  bridges  are  to  be  built  in  the  West,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  strengthened  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
weight  of  engines  and  loads. 

The  City  Engineer  of  Toronto  recommends  that  im- 
provements involving  an  outlay  of  $626,544  be  made  in  the 
City  waterworks.  Of  this  sum  $465,000  would  be  laid  out 
on  a  6-ft.  steel  conduit. 
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The  works  which  the  Canadian  Aiuomatic  Transporta- 
tion Company  proposes  to  build  in  Welland  are  to  be  close 
to  the  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  plant  and  to  the 
Page-IIersey  Iron  Tube  &  Lead  Company's  buildings. 

The  Provincial  Steel  Company  is  installing  its  machinery 
in  the  re-rolling  mill  it  has  just  erected  at  Colourg,  Out.  A. 
L.  Reading  is  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Central  Canada  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000.  has  been  incorporated  by  Domin- 
ion authority.  Its  head  otfice  is  to  be  in  Montreal.  Some 
other  new  Dominion  corporations  are  the  Quebec  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company,  capital  stock  .$15,000,000,  head  office 
Montreal:  Canadian  Quarries  &  Construction  Company, 
capital  stock  $2,000,000,  head  ofTice  Ottawa;  Brockville  Con- 
struction Company,  capital  stock  .$100,000,  head  ofBce  Brock- 
ville, Ont. ;  Western  Mfg.  Company,  lumber  and  contracting, 
capital  $250,000,  head  of5ce  Winnipeg:  Matthew  Guy  Car- 
riage &  Automobile  Company,  capital  $250,000.  principal 
place  of  business  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Supplementary  letters  patent  have  been  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Government  authorizing  an  increase  of  $3,000,000 
iu  the  capital  stock  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  implements,  Toronto  and  Brant- 
ford.  Ont.  This  brings  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
up  to  $15,000,000. 

A  permit  has  been  granted  for  additions  to  the  foundry 
of   the   Fairbanks-Morse   Company,   Toronto. 

It  is  stated  that  work  will  be  begun  in  the  spring  on 
a  plant  for  the  electric  smelting  of  iron  at  Chats  Falls,  20 
miles  west  of  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  10-in.  mill  of  the  Hamilton  Steel  &  Iron  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Hydraulic  Company  proposes  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum  on  the  development  of  the  water  power  of 
the  Mersey  River  at  a  point  near  Liverpool,  N.  S. 

The  Kam  Power  Company.  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  is  en- 
larging its  power  house  and  will  install  new  machinery  when 
the  building  is  ready  to  receive  it. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  new  Port 
Arthur  shop  for  repair  work  was  opened  for  operations  last 
week. 

The  six  transformers  ordered  from  Sheffield,  England, 
for  the  municipal  power  plant  at  Winnipeg  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  position  at  Point  du 
Bois.  They  are  of  3000-kw.  capacity  which  will  step  up  to 
0600  for  transmission.  Five  alternating  generators  are  also 
being  shipped  from  Sheffield  to  Winnipeg  for  the  municipal 
power  works  there.  They  are  of  4000  hp.  The  machinery 
was  all  thoroughly  tested  at  ShefBeld,  and  proved  to  sur- 
pass the  standard  called  for,  and  consequently  was  ap- 
proved by  the  English  expert  engineers  i-epresenting  Winni- 
peg in  the  matter. 

The  ratepayers  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  have  approved  by- 
laws providing  for  the  following  capital  outlays:  $967,000 
on  schools :  $425,000  on  street  improvements ;  $400,000  on 
waterworks ;  $286,.500  on  hospitals :  $115,000  on  exhibition 
buildings :  and  $115,000  on  a  steel  bridge. 

The  National  Bridge  Company,  a  new  concern  of  strong 
financial  membership,  is  building  works  at  Longue  Point, 
Montreal.  It  is  to  do  a  general  business  in  steel  construc- 
tion. 

The  Canadian  Top  Company,  Tilbury,  Ont.,  recently 
incorporated,  is  erecting  a  plant  to  be  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tops.  The  company  is  in  the  market 
for  how  shapers  and  transmission  appliances. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  January  21,  1911. 

Business  prospects  and  conditions  generally  have  been 
further  brightened  the  past  week  by  another  general  rain 
in  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  state.  While 
there  is  still  a  considerable  shortage  of  water  supply  in 
some  localities,  the  ground  is  in  fine  condition  for  spring 
planting.  Projects,  involving  the  installation  of  considerable 
machinery,  which  were  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  an 
improvement  in  the  coming  season's  crop  prospects,  are 
now  being  made  ready  for  consummation.  The  wonderful 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  development  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  region  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  still  continues 
without  any  signs  of  decrease.  Many  hundreds  of  new 
settlers  are  pouring  into  those  sections  from  the  northern 
and  middle  Western  States,  and  the  former  unbroken  ranch 
region  is  being  rapidly  transformed  into  a  garden  of  in- 
dustry. 

Harp  &  Wilkins  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tile  for  sub-irrigation  at  Plainview,  Texas.  The 
initial  factory  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  6000  ft.  per 
day,  to  be  increased  during  the  year  to  about  40,000  ft. 

The    Cuero    Cotton    Factory    will    install    an    additional 


liOtlO  spiu<lles,  with  accompanying  carding,  picking  and 
weaving  machinery,  in  its  factory  at  Cuero,  Texas.  A 
modern  humidifying  apparatus  and  steam  heating  plant 
will  alsu  tc  inslallcd.     J.  C.  Saunders  is  manager. 

.1.  -M.  Powell  &  Son.  Avalon.  Texas,  will  erect  a  new 
(otlon  gin  at  that  place  to  cost  about  $15,000,  to  replace 
the  plant   roccnily  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Texas  Fiber  Machine  Company  will  erect  a  factory 
at  El  Paso  for  the  manufacture  of  machines  for  converting 
certain  species  of  the  cactus  plant  into  fiber. 

The  El  Paso  &  Electric  Company, will  install  a  new  gas 
tank  of  500.000  cu.  ft.  storage  capacity  at  El  Paso.  It  will 
also  make  large  extensions  of  its  gas  mains  during  the 
present  year. 

H.  E.  Powell.  Springfield,  111.,  and  associates  will  in- 
stall a  gas  plant  at  Plainview,  Texas.  He  has  made  ap- 
plicalion  to  the  City  Council  for  a  franchise  for  the  pro- 
posed distributing  system. 

A.  L.  Stanford.  Lyford,  Texas,  and  associates  have  taken 
the  preliminary  steps  toward  constructing  a  system  of  irri- 
gation in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  which  will  be  the 
means  of  reclaiming  about  60,000  acres  of  land.  The  pro- 
posed system  will  cost  about  $1,200,000.  While  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  canal  will  be  to  irrigate  60,000  acres,  it  will 
be  constructed  on  a  scale  to  later  on  furnish  water  for 
ISO.tXX)  acres. 

Receiver  James  F.  Weed  of  the  Beaumont  Traction 
Company,  Beaumont,  Texas,  will  issue  $125,000  in  receiver's 
certificates  for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  the  company's  electric  street  railway 
system.  It  is  stated  that  the  entire  physical  property  will 
be  overhauled. 

The  (iulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  will  install 
new  machinery  and  make  other  improvements  in  its  shops 
at  Cleburne,  Texas.  It  will  also  install  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant  there.  W.  F.  Buck,  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston,  has  charge 
of  the  proposed  work. 

The  Donna  Sugar  Mill  Company  is  erecting  a  sugar  mill 
at  Donna,  Texas,  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000.  It  will  be 
finished  in  time  to  handle  the  sugar  cane  crop  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  next  season. 

The  City  Council  of  Bryan,  Texas,  recently  began  the 
work  of  extending  the  water  mains  of  the  municipal  system. 
More  than  30tK)  ft.  of  6-in.  mains  will  be  laid. 

The  Colorado  River  Power  Company  recently  received 
12  car  loads  of  cotton  mill  machinery  which  it  is  installing 
in   its  new  factory  at  Marble  Falls,  Texas. 

Otto  Foster  will  erect  a  broom  manufacturing  plant  at 
Goliad,  Texas.  Many  farmers  of  that  section  are  planting 
large  acreages  of  broom  corn  in  order  to  supply  the  pro- 
posed factory  with  brush. 

The  War  Department  will  install  an  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.     It  will  cost  about  $20,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  contemplates 
ordering  an  election  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing 
.$40,000  bonds  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  works  plant 
and  electric  lighting  system. 

Glascow,  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  erect  a  provision 
packing  plant  at  Sweetwater,  Texas,  to  cost  $250,000. 

The  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  Fort  Worth, 
recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $3,500,000  to  $4,- 
500,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  improve- 
ments. The  company  is  a  Stone-Webster  concern,  which 
owns  the  interurban  eleCtric  line  that  runs  between  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

The  McAllen  Gin  Company,  recently  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  will  erect  a  cotton  gin  at  McAllen, 
Texas.  The  incorporators  are  Scott  Cawthon.  W.  O.  Bryan 
and  W.  E.  Stewart. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  in  addition  to 
the  .$42,000  which  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional machinery  for  its  shops  at  Temple.  Texas,  will 
install  a  steam  heating  plant  to  cost  $18,000.  and  also  con- 
templates installing  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  people  of  Deming,  N.  M.,  have  voted  $35,000  bonds 
for  the  construction  of  a  complete  sewer  system  for  that 
town. 

The  plans  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  to 
erect  a  large  beet  sugar  factory  at  Portales,  X.  M.,  are 
making  good  headway.  The  company  is  also  arranging  to 
install  a  large  electric  power  plant  and  to  construct  an 
electric  railway  between  Portales  and  Taiban,  N.  M.,  tra- 
versing the  center  of  the  proposed  sugar  beet  district.  This 
road  will  do  both  a  freight  and  passenger  business. 

The  Torreon  Mercantile  Company,  Torreon.  Mexico,  will 
install  an  ice  plant  at  Velardena,  state  of  Durango,  Mexico. 

The  City  Council  of  Gainesville,  Texas,  will  purchase 
the  water  works  system  now  operated  by  private  company 
and  will  make  extensive  improvements. 

The  Southwestern  Cement  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Vic- 
toria,  Texas,   has  been   organized   with   a   capital   stock   of 
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$5000.     The  inooi-porators  are  James  F.  Welder,  Theodore 
Buhler  and  Jolin  Stoffels. 

The  Houstou  Structural  Steel  Company,  Houston,  Texas, 
will  soon  make  extensive  improvements  at  its  plant  at  Tale 
and  Center  streets.  The  yard  will  be  wired  for  arc  lights, 
so  that  a  night  shift  can  be  worked.  The  capacity  is  to  be 
increased  to  100,000  tons  per  month.  A.  F.  Elrod,  the 
former  manager  of  the  company,  has  resigned  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  Houston. 
E.  W.  Jennings,  formerly  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  plant. 

Charles  J.  Stanzel,  of  Brownwood,  Texas,  will  estab- 
lish at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  a  foundry,  machine  shops  and 
boiler  works. 

The  creosoting  plant  of  the  International  Creosoting 
Construction  Company  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  was  burned 
January  12.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $80,000.  The  insur- 
ance is  reported  to  be  ample.  The  head  office  of  the  company 
is  at  Galveston. 

The  Houston  .Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Houston,  Texas, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  C.  A. 
Barbour.  C.  R.  Miner  and  Captain  Tellaferro  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Car  Company,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $160,000  capital  stock, 
and  will  erect  a  plant  of  about  50.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
which  will  be  equipped  to  manufacture  motors,  transmis- 
sions, axles,  bodies  and  a  single  lever  control  for  shifting 
gears,  handling  clutch,  throttle  and  spark  patented  by  C.  A. 
McKieaman.  Charles  Adams,  who  was  factory  manager  of 
the  E-M-F  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  manager  of  the 
new  company.  The  incorporators  are  J.  A.  Kemp.  F.  N. 
Kell,  J.  G.  Culbertson,  C.  A.  McKiearnan  and  R.  G.  Schef- 
ferly.  formerly  designer  and  assistant  engineer  of  the  E-M-F 
Company. 

*  I  » 

The  South 

Xashviixe,   Texn.,   January  23,   1911. 

The  attention  of  the  trade  is  largely  directed  at  present 
to  equipment  needs  necessitated  by  the  building  of  new  in- 
dustrial roads  or  extensions,  as  well  as  other  steam  and 
electric  lines,  by  terminal,  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
by  hydroelectric  power  plants,  and  by  development  work  in 
connection  with  ore  and  coal  mining,  quarrying  and  the  re- 
covery of  phosphate  rock  and  minerals.  Second-hand  out- 
fits in  good  condition  are  quite  freely  offered  and  taken,  par- 
ticularly heavy  machinery  that  has  been  rebuilt. 

The  Roanoke  Gas  &  Water  Company.  Roanoke,  Va..  has 
decided  upon  the  enlargement  of  its  gas  generating  and  hold- 
ing plant,  which,  with  the  distribution  system,  will  here- 
after be  conducted  by  a  separate  corporation  from  that  in 
charge  of  the  water  works. 

Unconfirmed  advices  from  King,  X.  C,  are  to  the  effect 
that  a  machine  shop  will  be  established  there  by  the  V.  T. 
Grabs  Company,  recently  incorporated  by  Geo.  E.  Babcock 
and  others. 

A  large  increase  in  its  manufacturing  facilities,  includ- 
ing an  addition  to  the  factory,  is  being  provided  for  by  John 
B.  Ransom  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Boxes  are  the  principal 
product. 

The  Gregory-Conder  Motor  Company  is  reported  to 
have  been  organized  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  establish  an  auto- 
mobile selling  agency  and  repair  plant.  A,  J.  Gregory,  W. 
T.  Gregory  and  J.  W.  Conder  are  named  as  incorporators. 

E.  M.  Wallace,  manager  of  the  Capitol  Lumber  Company 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  been  granted  a  franchise  by  the  city 
to  build  an  electric  power  plant  for  public  service  and  will 
proceed  with  the  work  at  once.  Transmission  lines  will  be 
run  to  nearby  communities  and  transformer  substations 
provided. 

Plans  for  extensive  additions  to  its  plant,  including  the 
installation  in  due  course  of  some  new  machinery,  are  being 
considered  by  the  Bristol  Door  &  Lumber  Companv,  Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

.\n  electric  plant  is  to  be  constructed  at  Warrenton, 
N.  C.  to  furnish  industrial  power  and  lighting  service,  by 
the  Warrenton  Electric  Light  Company,  recently  organized 
by  J.  W.  White  and  others. 

The  Richmond  Electric  &  Power  Company,  Richmond, 
Ky.,  has  provided  funds  for  the  further  development  of  its 
system,  which  includes  a  modern  generating  plant,  engine 
driven,  with  a  capacity  of  150-200  kw. 

The  mill  of  the  Bryant  Lumber  Company.  Wilson,  N.  C, 
which  recently  burned,  will  probably  be  rebuilt  this  spring. 

A  large  new  manufacturing  plant  equipped  with  electric 
motor  drive  will  be  established  in  Thomasville,  N.  C,  by  the 
Cramer   Furniture   Company. 

A.  P.  White  &  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ky.,  are  planning  to  build  a 


concrete  dam  in  the  spring  and  construct  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant,  with  mill,  elevator,  &c. 

The  Rome  Soil  Pipe  Mfg.  Company,  Rome,  Ga.,  will 
make  some  improvements  in  its  plant,  including  the  installa- 
tion of  a  blower  unit. 

A  bond  issue  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  an  electric 
power  plant  is  proposed  at  Fairburn,  Ga. 

Additional  pumping  machinery  is  needed  at  Laurel,  Misg., 
and  will  probably  be  provided  for  this  year. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  boiler  and  other  equipment  will 
need  to  be  provided  by  the  Standard  Lumber  &  Box  Com- 
pany, Nashville,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  which  occurred 
lately  damaging  its  plant. 

The  city  of  Patterson,  La.,  has  engaged  Fred  A.  Jones, 
Houston,  Texas,  as  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of 
water  works  for  which  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  recently 
voted.     A  1000-gal.  pump  will  be  installed. 

The  Sanford-Day  Iron  Works,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  new  foundry  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$200,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Marias  Central  Sugar  Refinery  at 
Lorienville.  La.,  was  burned  January  13.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $200,000.     The  plant  was  insured  for  $120,000. 

The  Railway  Brake  Shoe  Company,  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  which  will 
comprise  a  two-story  mixing  and  press  room,  50  x  120  ft. ; 
annealing  room,  two  stories,  60  x  100  ft,  and  foundry,  one 
story,  80  x  100  ft.  The  total  floor  space  of  the  buildings 
will  be  25,000  sq.  ft  J.  L.  Cohagan  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
states  that  the  article  in  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  papers  to 
the  effect  that  it  has  under  way  a  $5,000,000  power  develop- 
ment project  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  is  entirely  er- 
roneous. The  company  is  simply  investigating  some  small 
water  power  rights  and  may  undertake  to  develop  them  in  a 
year  or  two  if  the  surveys  are  favorable. 


The  Southwest 

Ka-\sas  City,  Mo.,  January  23,  1911. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  particularly  the 
more  recently  developed  sections,  come  reports  of  renewed 
activity.  Orders  for  the  smaller  plants  predominate,  but 
quite  a  number  of  large  projects  are  also  under  way. 

Rollins  &  Westover,  Kansas  City,  will  furnish  the  city 
of  Pattsburg,  Mo.,  shortly  with  preliminary  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  an  electric  plant  for  Illumi- 
nating and  commercial  service. 

C.  H.  Cole,  president  of  the  United  Iron  Works,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  is  reported  to  be  interested  in  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  of  large  ca- 
pacity on  the  White  River,  not  far  from  that  city. 

The  project  for  municipal  water  works  and  sewage  im- 
provements, together  with  an  electric  power  and  lighting 
plant,  which  has  been  pending  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  for  some 
time  past  is  being  brought  to  a  head,  as  the  result  of  a 
favorable  court  decision  on  a  bond  issue  the  legality  of  which 
was  disputed.  An  engineering  firm  in  Kansas  City  was 
recently  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  so  that 
bids  covering  equipment  will  probably  be  invited  within  a 
month  or  two. 

The  capacity  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant  at  Oregon, 
Mo.,  which  is  at  present  equipped  with  an  engine-driven 
generating  set  of  60  kw.,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  100-kw.  unit,  with  additional  boiler  of  150  hp. 
and  auxiliary  equipment,  none  of  which  has  been  purchased. 

W.  C.  Pearce,  ilarked  Tree,  Ark.,  will  install  modern 
shingle  making  machinery  in  an  idle  saw  mill  there  and 
operate  it. 

It  is  reported  from  Sylvia,  Kan.,  that  an  electric  power 
plant  will  be  built  there  to  replace  the  one  which  burned. 

The  plant  of  the  Jones  Mfg.  Company,  McAlester,  Okla., 
containing  power  and  planing  mill  machinery,  was  re- 
cently burned  and  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Bisbee-Naco  Water  Company,  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  ex- 
pects to  construct  a  steel  water  tank  of  500,000  gal.  capacity. 

Plans  for  municipal  power  plant  at  Durant,  Okla.,  were 
recently  approved  by  the  City  Council  and  the  project  will 
be  pushed  to  completion. 

The  lighting  plant  at  Conway,  Ark.,  which  was  taken 
over  by  the  city  from  the  Conway  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
has  Ijeen  damaged  by  an  explosion  and  some  new  equipment 
is  likely  to  be  needed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  enlargement  of  its  shops  at  Cof- 
feyville.  Kan.,  together  with  other  improvements,  will  be 
entered  upon  shortly  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  purchase  of  machinery  for  municipal  water  works 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  near  future  at  White  City,  Kan. 
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In  addition  to  the  power  plant  extensions  recently  noted, 
the  Oklahoma  Railway  Company.  Oklahoma  City!  Okla., 
has  decided  upon  building  a  modern  forge,  machine  and 
wood-working  shop  for  repair  work,  at  a  site  secured  on 
Second  street,  to  replace  the  small  plant  now  operated  at 
Twelfth  and  Santa  Fe  streets,  which  is  no  longer  adequate 
to   the   demands   of   the  service. 

A  municipal  water  works  system  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Englewood.  Kan.  The  purchase  of  machinery  and  other 
equipment  will  be  determined  upon  between  now  and  spring. 

Work  is  about  to  be  commenced  on  the  construction  of 
the  Uncompahgre  &  Gunnison  Valley  Railway,  29  miles, 
the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  Montrose,  Colo.  M.  L. 
Paret,  Kansas  City,  is  reported  to  be  the  engineer  in  charge. 
The  details  of  power  equipment  have  not  yet  been  considered. 

The  J.  S.  Worley  Compan.v,  Reliance  Building,  Kansas 
City,  has  been  engaged  by  the  municipal  authorities  at 
Mound  Cit.v,  Kan.,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
pumping  plant  and  water  distribution  system. 

The  Pike  County  Water  Company,  Murfreesboro,  Ark., 
has  engaged  an  engineer  to  prepare  plans  for  its  proposed 
hydroelectric  plant,  which  will  be  of  about  10,000  kw.  ca- 
pacity. 

Improvements,  including  the  purchase  of  some  new  equip- 
ment, are  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  the  Webb  City  & 
Carterville  Waterworks  Company,  Webb  City,  Mo. 

The  Lumberman's  Cement  &  Brick  Company,  R.  A. 
Long  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  .$1,250,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
Portland  cement,  lime,  plaster,  terra  cotta.  &c. 

Burns  &  McDonnell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  preparing 
plans  for  an  electric  light  and  water  plant  for  the  city  of 
Upton,   Wyo. 

The  H.  J.  Brunner  Metal  &  Machinists  Supply  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  stock  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  advises  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  receive  manufac- 
turers' catalogues  and  price  lists.  The  company  expects  to 
be  in  busine.'ss  again  within  the  next  10  days. 

Edward  Snyder,  Kansas  City,  will  erect  at  Broken  Bow, 
Neb.,  a  packing  plant  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Spring  Hill,  Kan.,  has  voted  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $6000 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  Pearce  Lumber  Company,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  T.  Pearce 
is  president,  J.  F.  Rutherford  vice-president  and  James  H. 
Allen,  late  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
company  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Bluff  City  Lumber 
Company  at  Kearney. 

The  Hot  Springs  Gas  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has 
been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  C.  Fordyce,  W.  A.  Butrell  and  Henry 
J.  Lehman. 

The  furniture  factory  operated  by  the  Gurath-Lombard 
Company,  Independence,  Kan.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan- 
uary 10. 

Loag  &  Bell  of  Lyons,  Kan.,  have  purchased  the  old 
Plumb  elevator  as  a  site  for  their  ice  plant  and  will  erect 
a  new  building,  40  s  75  ft.,  and  have  it  ready  by  the  time 
the  machinery  arrives. 

Judge  L.  F.  Parker,  Vinito,  Okla.,  is  preparing  the  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  company  to  erect  a  cotton  gin  plant 
to  be  run  by  electric  power. 

The  plant  of  the  Rogers  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company, 
Rogers,  Ark.,  is  now  being  erected.  It  is  to  cost  $20,000 
and  will  have  an  ice  storage  capacity  of  1500  tons. 

Farther  Central  West 

Omaha,  Neb.,  January  23,  1911. 

Manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  vehicles, 
mill  and  elevator  outfits,  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  &c., 
are  crowding  their  output  at  present  and  effecting  gradual 
improvements  in  shop  or  warehouse  facilities  which  will 
enable  both  production  and  distribution  to  be  accelerated. 
From  these  sources  dealers  are  receiving  numerous  inquiries, 
some  of  which  concern  new  plants  or  shop  buildings  to  be 
erected  before  ne.xt  fall,  and  there  are  indications  that  many 
deliveries  of  tools  will  be  contracted  for  a  long  time  ahead. 
In  the  general  industrial  field  prospects  are  also  excellent, 
but  with  the  demand  now  extremely  variable.  The  Western 
mining  districts  show  up  strong.  Reports  from  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City  and  other  cities  of  Colorado.  W.voming  and 
Utah  have  recently  been  almost  uniformly  favorable. 

The  boiler  capacity  of  the  Centerville  Light,  Power  & 
Traction  Company,  Centerville,  Iowa,  whose  present  battery 
consists  of  Atlas  and  Murray  units  aggregating  300  hp.,  is 
to  be  doubled,  if  the  present  plans  for  an  extension  of  its 
central  heating  system  are  consummated.  Other  improve- 
ments, including  the  addition  of  new  electrical  apparatus, 
may  also  be  entered  upon. 

The  franchise  for  an  electric  power  and  lighting  plant  at 
Carbondale,  Colo.,  has  been  granted  to  W.  M.  Dinkel. 


A  vote  is  to  be  taken  in  the  spring  at  Gunnison.  Colo.,  on 
the  question  of  building  an  electric  plant  for  municipal  serv- 
ice, to  replace  the  present  small  station,  125-kw.  capacity, 
which  was  taken  over  from  the  Gunnison  Gas  &  Water  Com- 
pany and  is  now  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
community.  Hydroelectric  power  is  proposed,  with  the  ex- 
isting station  as  a  reserve. 

The  Telluride  Power  Company,  Provo.  Utah,  which  has 
constructed  a  number  of  large  hydroelectric  plants  under  the 
direction  of  L.  L.  N'unn,  is  preparing  to  build  another  on  the 
Malad  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Snake,  wliere  there 
is  a  fall  from  which  upward  of  10,000  hp.  can  be  developed. 

An  air  compressor  operated  by  electric  power  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Sugar  Loaf  Consolidated  Mining  Company  at 
Sugar  Loaf,  near  Leadville.  Colo.,  together  with  additional 
drilling  machinery. 

The  construction  of  a  water  works  plant  is  under  con- 
sideration by  the  municipal  authorities  at  Mayfield,  Utah. 
No  definite  plans  in  relation  to  equipment  have  as  yet  been 
arrived  at. 

The  Qualm  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
has  closed  a  deal  at  Charles  City,  Iowa,  by  which  it  comea 
into  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land  and  will  move  its 
factory  in  the  near  future. 

The  Des  Moines  Sawmill  Company  will  erect  a  new  gun- 
stock  mill  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Rockwell  City  Bottling  Works,  Rockwell  City.  Iowa, 
has  been  sold  to  a  Carroll.  Iowa.  firm.  The  new  proprietors 
have  made  a  deal  for  a  garage  building  which  they  will  use 
in  connection  with  the  bottling  establishment.  It  is  their 
intention  to  fit  up  the  plant  with  new  machinery,  using  elec- 
tricity as  motive  power. 

The  roundhouse  of  the  Iowa  Central  Railroad  at  Mar- 
shalltown.  Iowa,  was  burned  .January  16. 

The  grain  elevator  of  Payne  &  Sargisson  at  Luton.  Iowa, 
was  burned  January  14.     The  loss  is  estimated  at  $13,000. 


Government  Purchases 

WA.S3IIXGT0X,  D.  C.  January  23,  1911. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company's  circular  No.  P-3003 
calls  for  bids  to  be  opened  February  1  for  furnishing  eight 
4-ton  electric  cargo  handling  cranes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  Washington,  will  open  bids  February 
15  for  furnishing  centrifugal  pumps,  motors,  transformers 
and  switchboards  for  Salt  River  project,  Ariz. 

H.  C.  Newcomer.  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  opened  bids  January 
11  for  a  water  power  air  compressor  plant  at  lock  No.  1, 
Monongabela  River,  as  follows :  Trump  Mfg.  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  $3750 ;  American  Compressor  &  Pump 
Company.  Baltimore,  Md..  $3569;  Blaisdell  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Bradford,  Pa..  $3710 ;  Hall  Steam  Pump  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $3159,  $326S,  $3343,  $3532.75  and  $36.50. 

The  Constructing  Quartermaster,  Fort  Howard,  Md., 
opened  bids  January  10  for  constructing  pump  house  and 
installing  machinery  at  Fort  Smallwood,  Md.  Various 
alternate  bids  were  received.  Bids  for  the  completed  work 
are  as  follows :  Peters  &  Harding  Constructing  &  Building 
Company.  Baltimore,  Md..  $4000:  H.  C.  Clark,  Delaware 
City.  Del..  $2460 :  L.  B.  Jacobs,  Newark,  Del.,  $1973 ;  Mc- 
Kay Engineering  Comp.iny,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2939.50; 
James  L.  Robinson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2881  ;  M.  W.  Hill 
Company.  Baltimore.  Md.,  $3933:  F.  J.  Boas,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  $2780.50. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  January  17,  as  follows : 

Class  1. — One  hand  painter  and  jointer — Bidder  3.3.  J.  A.  Fay 
&  Egan  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $408.10  and  $358.60;  36, 
Fox  Machine  Company.  Grjind  Rapids,  Mich.,  $218  ;  49.  Hallidie 
Machinery  Company.  Seattle.  Wash..  $2.=>5 :  63.  J.  P.  Kemp, 
Baltimore,  Md..  $27-4  :  81.  Oliver  Machinery  Company.  Seattle. 
Wash.,  $56.5  :  83,  Perrine  Machinery  Company.  Seatt'le,  Wash., 
.«296 :  93.  H.  B.  Smith  Machine  Company.  Smithville.  N.  J., 
$323  :  118,  Arthur  P.  Homer,  Boston.  Mass".  $180. 

Class  2. — One  special  motor  headstock  lathe  —  Bidder  3, 
American  Woodworking  Machinery  Company,  Rochester.  N.  T., 
S2S4.50  and  $332.50:  33.  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  $207 ;  49.  Hallidie  Machinery  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash..  $;i43.75  and  $316.25;  63.  J.  P.  Kemp,  Balti'more.  Md., 
$227.50. 

Class  41. — One  high  pressure  air  compressor — Bidder  53,  In- 
gersoIl-Rand  Company.  New  York,  $7690,  $77.35,  $74,55  :  77,  Nor- 
walk  Iron  Works  Company,  South  Nomalk,  Conn..  $4600. 

Bids  were  opened  December  21  by  the  inspector  of  the 
Second  Lighthouse  District,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  furnishing 
one  oil  engine  and  air  compressor  for  light  vessel  No.  41,  as 
follows : 

IngersoilSargent  Drill  Company.  Boston.  Mass..  $4398  and 
$4591  ;  .American  Air  Compressor  Works.  New  York,  $4547  and 
?4.?59 ;  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Company.  New  York.  $4960, 
$4900.  $5195  and  $5135:  .\ugust  Mietz  Iron  Foundry  &  Machine 
Works.  Boston,  Mass.,  $4936,  $4540,  $5900,  $5285!  $4842  and 
$6285. 
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American  Electrochemical  Society 

Chicago  Members  Discuss  the  Electric  Furnace 

A  Chicago  section  of  the  American  Electrochemical 
Society  was  organized  recently,  with  Trof.  H.  N.  McCoy 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  chairman,  and  Arba  B. 
Marvin,  115  Adams  street,  Chicago,  as  secretary.  The 
first  general  meeting  of  the  section  was  held  at  Chicago 
Friday  evening,  January  20,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers.  The  papers  related  to  the  electric 
furnaces  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  steel,  and 
the  meeting  was  very  successful.  About  200  were  in 
attendance,  including  engineers,  chemists  and  metal- 
lurgists of  the  leading  iron  and  steel  and  foundry  inter- 
ests of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  following  formal 
papers  were  presented  and  discussed : 

••  Electric  Furnaces  for  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  and 
Steel,"  by  James  Lyman,  district  engineer  for  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Chicago. 

"  Reliability  of  Electric  Furnaces  for  Commercial 
Work,"  by  F.  T.  Snyder  of  the  Metallurgic  Engineering 
Company.  Chicago. 

"  Electrolytic  Refining  as  a  Step  in  the  Production 
of  Steel,"  by  C.  F.  Burgess,  professor  of  chemical  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

•'  The  Electric  Steel  Furnace  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  at  South  Chicago,"  by  Chas.  G.  Osborne,  super- 
intendent of  special  steels  of  that  company. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  and  a  business 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  which  the  Chi- 
cago members  of  the  Electrochemical  Society  were  guests 
of  the  older  organization. 

Mr.  Lymau  was  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  at 
the  evening  meeting.  He  reviewed  the  progress  of  the 
electric  furnace  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  showing  stereopticon  views  of 
leading  types  and  installations.  He  explained  in  detail 
the  equipment  and  operation  of  all  the  successful  tyi)es 
and  gave  data  showing  the  amount  of  electrical  current 
useti  in  reducing  iron  ore,  in  melting  and  refining  cold 
pig  or  scrap,  and  in  refining  hot  metal.  His  paper,  with 
illustrations,  will  he  presented  in  a  later  issue  of  Thr 
Iron  Age.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Snyder  and 
Professor  Burgess  are  given  on  other  pages. 

Discussion 

Answering  the  question  whether  there  are  electric 
furnaces  designed  for  brass  meltings  Mr.  Snyder  said : 
■•  They  have  been  used  for  the  melting  of  copper  quite 
extensively  in  commercial  work  and  the  melting  of  brass 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  way,  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
furnace  that  is  running  regularly  melting  brass  com- 
mercially." 

Question:  In  melting  copijer  is  there  much  oxidation? 

Mr.  Snyder :  Not  in  copper.  They  use  the  oxidizer 
just  as  they  do  in  steel.  Consequently  they  get  a  copper 
which  is  very  much  freer  from  oxidation  than  the  or- 
dinary copper  refining  furnace  manufactures. 

Professor  Burgess  was  asked  whether  he  ever  used 
molten  iron  for  electrolytical  work.  He  said :  "  Only  to 
a  very  slight  extent.     We  got  no  encouraging  results." 

Mr.  Jones :  One  point  I  consider  very  important  is 
the  cost  of  the  current.  Using  it  during  the  off  months 
or  at  the  off  times  of  the  day,  the  rate  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  the  refinery  will  be  almost  one-half  of  the  or- 
dinary price,  and  that  will  make  it  very  low  indeed  and 
ought  to  help  out  a  gi-eat  deal  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Brady,  chemist  at  the  Illinois  Steel  Company's 
works,  was  called  out.  He  said :  "  As  Mr.  Osborne  stated 
in  his  paper  we  are  apt  to  get  anything  in  our  analysis 
of  slag.  I  must  say  we  have  had  our  troubles  ti-ying  to 
analyze  it,  and  in  trying  to  say  which  belongs  here  and 
which  belongs  there  we  have  got  a  pretty  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  possibly  we  have  solved  it  as  well  as  we 
can;  maybe  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  be. 
We  are  still  working  on  it." 

Mr.  Baker :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Burgess  if 
he  ever  tried  electrolyzing  iron  from  chloride  solutions? 

Professor  Burgess:   You  cannot  get  deposits  of  iron 


from  chloride  solutions  as  satisfactorily  as  from  sulphate 
solutions.  However,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  adjusting 
your  electrolyte  so  you  can  build  up  a  big  deposit  and 
which  will  be  cheajjer.  Other  experimenters  have  re- 
ported satisfactory  results  from  chloride  solutions,  but 
we  have  not  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  Bentley :  May  I  ask  Professor  Burgess  if  he  has 
the  electrodes  in  motion  in  deiwsiting  the  iron;  whether 
they  are  moving  while  the  iron  is  being  deposited  or 
whether  they  are  stationary  in  solution. 

Professor  Burgess :  Everything  is  perfectly  quiet  la 
the  tank.  We  have  tried  the  effect  of  rapid  circulation 
and  slow,  and  find  little,  if  any,  change  in  it ;  in  fact,  the 
tanlcs  are  left  for  several  months  without  cleaning  out — 
that  is,  cleaning  out  at  the  bottom.  But  once  a  week  the 
solution  is  circulated  through  a  series  of  tanks,  just  cir- 
culating two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Bentley :  I  believe  in  certain  plating  work,  by 
rotating  the  electrodes  quite  rapidly,  a  deposit  which  is 
more  uniform  and  which  is  smoother  and  freer  from 
crystalline  structure  is  obtained,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  might  not  have  the  same  effect  with  the  iron. 

Professor  Burgess :  Of  course,  what  we  tried  to  do  was 
to  work  out  a  process  for  doing  this  as  economically  as 
possible.  If  you  figure  the  cathode  investment  in  mov- 
ing the  electrode  throughout  your  entire  plant,  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive  proposition.  We  have  tried  to  de- 
posit iron  tubes  by  rotating  the  cathode,  but  never  got 
any  higher  deiwsits  from  it  than  by  having  them  quiet. 


The  Canadian  Duty  on  ReroUed  Rails 


The  Provincial  Steel  Company  is  now  installing  its 
equipment  for  rerolling  steel  rails  at  Cobourg.  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  is  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pany that  the  Canadian  Government  has  issued  an  order 
terminating  the  rate  of  duty  heretofore  existing  of  25 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  rerolling  rails  "  which  have  been 
in  use  in  the  tracks  of  railroads  in  Canada,  and  which 
have  been  exported  from  Canada  and  returned  thereto 
after  having  been  rerolled  and  weighing  not  less  than 
56  lb.  per  lineal  yard  when  rerolled.  and  which  are  to 
be  used  by  the  railroad  company  importing  them  on  its 
own  tracks."  This  order  was  Issued  under  a  provision 
in  the  Canadian  tariff  that  "  whenever  the  Governor-ln- 
Couucil  is  satisfied  that  a  mill  adapted  and  equipped 
for  rerolling  such  rails  in  substantial  quantities  has  been 
established  In  Canada "  the  duty  thus  specified  could 
be  abolished,  and  that  "  thereupon  all  such  rails  when 
Imported  shall  be  subject  to  such  duty  as  otherwise 
provided "  in  the  Canadian  tariff.  A  duty  of  57  per 
ton  is  now  imposed  on  such  rerolled  rails. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  arrangement  was  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  to  send  new  rails  in  to  Canada  under 
the  misrepresentation  that  they  were  old  Canadian  rails 
rerolled,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  consid- 
eration in  deciding  the  Canadian  Government 'to  put  an 
end  to  it.  The  change  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Canadian 
steel  interests,  but  it  will  not  be  relished  by  the  rail- 
road people.  Of  course,  the  effect  will  be  to  put  a  com- 
plete stop  to  the  sending  of  Canadian  old  rails  to  Amer- 
ican mills  to  be  rerolled  and  returned,  for  the  duty  of 
.?7  a  ton  now  required  would  prohibit  reimportation. 
* « • 

A  new  journal  in  the  technical  field  is  Mill  Supplies, 
the  initial  issue  of  which  has  just  appeared.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Crawford  Publishing  Company.  209-213 
North  .Jefferson  street,  Chicago,  and-  will  be  issued 
monthly  at  a  subscription  price  of  $2  per  .vear.  It  Is 
specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers of  mill,  steam,  mine  and  machinery  supplies.  El- 
mer Crawford  is  editor-in-chief;  Clay  C.  Cooper,  manag- 
ing editor,  and  the  associate  editors  comprise  a  corps  of 
six.  Elmer  Crawford  is  president ;  S.  P.  Browning,  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  secretary  Ohio  Valley  Pulley  Works,  and  pres- 
ident American  Supply  &  Machinery  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, is  vice-president ;  C.  W.  Miller  is  secretary ; 
John  K.  Allen  is  treasurer.  An  advisory  board  com- 
prises men  of  prominence  in  the  manufacture  or  jobbing 
of  machinery  and  mill  supplies. 
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The  15=T©ini  ]H[er©iuite  Fiamaca  at  Somtlhi  CMcag©* 


Details  of  the  Manufacture  of  Electric  Steel— A  Typical  Charge  Sheet  and  a 
Chart  Showing  Fluctuations  in  Impurities 


BY     CHARLES    G.     OSBORXE.t 


The  15-t(ju  IUtouU  iiic  fiu-nace  at  Soiilli  Chicago 
has  now  been  in  more  or  less  continuous  operation  since 
May  7,  lOOS,  a  iieriod  of  over  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
therefore  a  few  experiences  of  those  wlio  have  Iieen  con- 
nected with  these  operations  will,  perhaps,  lie  of  inter- 
est. 

Description  of  Furnace 

T'pon  a  solid  foundation  about  r>  ft.  above  the  ground 
level  a  stationary  rack  8  ft.  9  in.  long  is  fastened.     Upon 


Fig.    1.  —  15-Ton    Heroult    Electric    Furnace   at    Soutli    Chicago  Worljs   of   Illinois 
Steel   Company. — Furnace  Tilted   by  IS-ln.  Plunger. 


this  racli  the  furnace  proper  rests  on  a  floating  pinion 
fastened  to  its  shell  by  rivets.  The  arc  of  this  floating 
pinion  has  a  radius  of  10  ft.  and  aims  to  give  the  furnace 
an  angle  of  approximately  29  degrees  when  tilted  over 
to  its  full  extent.  The  position  of  the  furnace  when 
tilted  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Attached  to  the  extreme  back 
of  the  furnace  is-  an  18-in.  plunger  with  a  4-ft.  stroke 
working  in  a  cylinder  attached  to  a  hydraulic  line  of 
500  lb.  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  This  gives  a  lifting 
power  of  approximately  45  tons.  The  balance  of  the 
furnace  is  so  arranged  that  the  equilibrium  is  never 
npset.  and  therefore  to  return  to  a  horizontal  position 
merely  requires  the  releasing  of  the  pressure  and  the 
furnace  returns  of  its  own  weight.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  floating  iiinion  and  rack  work  requires 
some  provision  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  furnace 

•  From  n  pnper  read  before  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Amer 
ican  Electroclii"n-''-il   Society.  .Tanuary  2(1,  1S)11. 
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when  tipping.  This  is  taken  care  of  by  having  a  movable 
cylinder  pivoted  at  both  the  top  and  bottom,  which  allows 
the  cylinder  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  furnace. 

Construction  of  the  Furnace 

The  furnace  shell  is  of  plate  steel,  1  in.  in  thickness, 
riveted  together.  The  outside  horizontal  cross  section 
I)lan  is  approximately  that  of  a  complete  circle  of  13'^  ft. 
ill  diameter,  with  two  flattened  portions  situated  at  the 
front  and  back  respectively.  The  outside  vertical  cross 
section  can  be  readily  seen  by  referring 
to  Fig.  2.  On  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
within  the  1-in.  plate,  and  next  to  it,  one 
row  of  niagnesite  brick  laid  the  4iA-in. 
way  is  placed  across  the  flat  portion. 
The  side  walls  of  the  furnace  are  ver- 
tical and  consist  of  two  rows  of  magne- 
site  brick  laid  the  9-in.  way,  giving  a 
thickness  of  18  in.  of  magneslte  brick. 
These  solid  magnesite  brick  walls  ex- 
tend up  to  the  furnace  roof.  The  bottom 
proper  of  the  furnace  consists  of  dead 
burned  Spaeter  magnesite  to  a  depth  of 
12  in.  at  its  thinnest  point,  which  is.  of 
course,  at  the  extreme  center.  From  this 
thinnest  point  the  bottom  slopes  grad- 
ually upward  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of 
a  si)liere  7  ft.  2  in.  in  radius. 

1"o  diverge  a  moment  from  the  con- 
strui-tion  of  the  furnace,  this  bottom  was 
put  in  in  the  following  manner:  Dead 
liuriied  and  carefully  ground  Spaeter 
magnesite  was  mixed  with  basic  open 
hearth  slag  in  the  proportion  of  four  of 
magnesite  to  one  of  open  hearth  slag. 
To  this  mixture  suffieient  tar  was  added 
to  make  the  mass  sufficiently  plastic  to 
enable  it  to  be  tamped  into  the  furnace 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  entire  depth 
of  the  bottom  was  tamped  In  this  way. 
Next  the  furnace  w'as  filled  with  wood 
dried  out  for  about  48  hours  and  then 
filled  with  coke  and  the  electrodes  low- 
ered and  the  current  turned  on.  In  this 
way  the  bottom  was  fiuxed  into  place. 

The  roof  of  the  furnace  is  of  silica 
brick  12  in.  in  thickness.  The  roof  is 
made  up  on  a  movable  ring.  This  rig  is 
fitted  with  a  top  and  bottom  angle  iron 
to  take  a  skewbaek  brick,  and  then  from 
this  the  arch  is  spanned  across  the  10-ft. 
interior  of  the  furnace  with  an  8-in.  rise.  The  bricks  are 
set  in  circles  parallel  to  the  steel  ring,  the  usual  wooden 
wedges  being  placed  here  and  there  to  take  care  of  the 
subsequent  expansion  of  the  brick.  Holes  for  the  elec- 
trodes are  left  in  the  roof  by  means  of  templates  placed 
in  position.  The  bricks  are  held  in  position  around  these 
holes  by  their  lateral  pressure. 

There  are  five  doors,  two  on  each  side  of  the  furnace, 
and  one  in  front  over  the  pouring  spout.  These  doors  are 
of  cast  iron  lined  with  clay  brick  laid  the  4%-in.  way. 
They  work  in  the  usual  groove  arrangement  and  are  oper- 
ated by  steam  pressure  of  about  150  lb.  The  fi-ont  door 
over  the  pouring  spout  is  an  exception  to  this,  heing 
operated  by  hand  with  a  counterbalance. 

The  Electrodes  and  Their  Handling  Device 

The  three  electrodes  are  let  down  through  the  roof 
in  tlie  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  of  which 
is  5  ft.  2  ill.  in  length.     The  apex  of  this  triangle  points 
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Fig.  2.- 


-Side  ^'iew  Showiug  <)ne  of  Five  Doors,  Also  Method  of 
Supporting  Electrodes. 


directly  east — that  is.  toward  the  bacli  of  tlie  furnace. 
The  center  of  this  triangle  coincides  with  the  center  of 
the  furnace  roof.  The  overhead  structure  which  sup- 
ports these  electrodes  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2.  There  are, 
of  course,  three  separate  holders,  one  for  each  electrode. 
Each  holder  is  constructed  of  a  solid  copper  casting 
bolted  directly  to  the  bus  bar.  In  front  these  holders  are 
split  and  .loined  with  a  right  and  left  screw,  which  en- 
ables  the  li.ilder   tci    be  opened   or   closed   at   will.     The 


holders  are  designed  to  carry  a  2-1-in.  electrode,  but  by 
means  of  contact  blocks  to  fill,  any  smaller  sized  electrode 
can  be  employed.  The  weight  of  the  electrode  is  sup- 
ported by  the  chains.  These  run  back  over  pulleys  to 
the  drums  at  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The  electrodes 
are  kept  in  alignment  by  vertical  guides.  They  are 
regulated  by  Individual  motors  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
furnace.  These  motors  are  attached  by  gears  to  the 
drums.  The  regulation  is  by  hand,  by  controllers  or  by 
an  automatic  device. 

Each  electrode  is,  of  course,  regulated  separately,  and 
(referring  to  Fig.  3)  its  regulation  is  as  follows:  A 
stationary  magnet  coil,  the  current  through  which  can 
be  adjusted  at  will,  is  opposed  by  a  floating  magnet  coil, 
whose  position  is  determined  by  a  spring  and  the  amount 
of  current  passing  through  it.  The  current  in  this  float- 
ing magnet  is  obtained  from  a  current  transformer  at- 
tached to  the  bus  bars.  When  the  current  in  the  bus 
bars    and    the    proportional    current,    therefore,    of    the 
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Fig.  4. — Charging  Converter  Metal  Into  Electric  Furnace. 

floating  magnet,  is  that  for  which  the  regulator  of  the 
stationary  magnet  is  set,  the  magnetic  opposition  of  the 
two  magnet  coils  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
strength  of  the  spring,  and  the  apparatus  is  at  rest. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  current  in 
the  bus  bars,  and  consequently  the  proportional  current 
in  the  floating  magnet,  is  either  greater  or  less  than  that 
at  which  the  stationary  magnet  is  set,  then  the  magnetic 
opposition  of  the  two  magnet  coils  either  overcomes  or 
is  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  spring,  and  the  two 
magnet  coils  either  retreat  from  or  approach  toward  one 
another.  This  motion  of  the  floating  toil  is  transmitted 
by  a  lever  which  in  turn  causes  a  dog  to  drop  into  a 
slot  in  a  constantly  moving  rocker  wheel,  and  in  this 
way  a  right  or  left  contact  is  made,  and  the  direct  cur- 
rent motors  controlling  the  electrodes  are  started,  either 
clockwise  or  anticlockwise,  and  the  electrodes  in  turn 
are  either  raised  or  lowered.  This  is  repeated  with  each 
oscillation  of  the  locker  until  equilibrium  is  restored. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that  each  contact 
made  as  spoken  of  above  serves  to  raise  or  lower  an 
electrode  about  %  in.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  regulation  can  be  by  hand  controllers.  These  three 
hand  regulators  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  furnace 
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at  a  distauce  of  about  4  ft.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  use  of  the  hand  regulators  simultaneously  dis- 
connects the  automatic  regulators. 

Power  Supply 

The  power  for  the  furnace  is  generated  by  dynamos 
having  as  prime  movers  reciprocating  gas  engines,  recip- 


Fig.  5. — Diagram  Showing  Elimination  of  Impurities  in  the 
Process  of  Making  an  Alloy  Heat. 

rocating  steam  engines,  high  pressure  and  Jow  pressure 
turbines.  It  is  three-phase  In  character,  2200  volts  and 
25-cycle. 

At  the  electric  furnace  it  is  stepped  down  by  means 
of  three  750-liw.  transformers  to  the  voltage  of  the  fur- 
nace. These  transformers  are  so  arranged  with  switches 
that  the  primary  turns  may  be  altered  to  give  a  second- 
ary voltage  of  80,  90,  100  or  110  volts  as  desired.  Ordi- 
narily 90  volts  is  used. 

The  operating  platform  of  the  furnace  is  about  9  ft. 
from  the  ground  level.  Around  the  furnace  on  this  plat- 
form, at  convenient  points,  bins  are  placed  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous materials  used  in  furnace  operation.  The 
front  part  of  the  furnace  platform  opens  up  to  allow  a 
ladle  to  be  hung  in  position  when  the  furnace  is  tapped 
and  for  any  misoellaneous  worlc  in  the  pit.  The  pouring 
platform  is  situated  to  the  south  pt  the  furnace.  It  is  30 
ft.  long,  and  enables  eight  molds  to  be  placed  in  position 
for  pouring.  The  entire  building  is  spanned  by  a  50- ton 
crane. 


The  Operation  of  the  Furnace 

The  normal  operation  of  the  furnace  is  as  follows: 
Ordinary  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  full  blown  in  a  15-ton  Bes- 
semer converter  in  from  S  to  12  minutes.  It  is  then 
poured  directly  from  the  Bessemer  vessel  to  an  electric 
furnace  transfer  ladle,  and  drawn  by  locomotive  to  the 
electric  furnace  building,  a  distance  of  about  %,  mile  in 
about  five  minutes.  As  a  precaution  against  the  possible 
formation  of  a  sliull  in  the  ladle,  the  Bessemer  charge  Is 
blown  about  1500  lb.  of  scrap  hotter  than  ordinary  Bes- 
semer practice.  Immediately  the  ladle  is  received  at  the 
eiectric  furnace.  Fig.  4,  it  is  picked  up  by  the  crane, 
slightly  tilted,  and  the  silicious  slag  is  completely  cleaned 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  Showing  Fluctuations  in  Slag  Analysis  at 
Various  Stages  of  a  Heat. 

off  by  h.ind  rabbling.  The  metal  is  now  ready  for  charg- 
ing. To  do  this  the  ladle  is  merely  turned  over  on  its 
trunnions,  and  the  metal  poured  into  a  spout  through 
which  it  rushes  to  tlie  furnace.  This  operation  of  clean- 
ing off  the  slag  and  charging  occupies  from  5  to  10  min- 
utes. The  electrodes  are  lowered  and  the  current  turned 
on. 

As  the  metal   is  being  poured   into   the   furnace  the 
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helpers   shovel   iron   oxide  and   lime  into   the   furnace  and  produce  deoxidized  steel  low  in  sulphur  and  phos- 

througli  the  working  doors.     In  this  way  a  basic  oxidiz-  phorus  aud  within  reasonable  limits  of  practically  any 

Ing  slag  is  produced,  which  serves  to  remove  the  phos-  analysis  required  by  the  consumer. 

phorus.     In  about  30  minutes  this  slag  has  served  its  Fig.  5  shows  the  elimination  of  the  Impurities  in  the 

purpose  aud  the  furnace  is  tilted  slightly  forward  and  electric  furnace  during  the  process  of  making  an  alloy 

the  slag  removed  in  from  5  to  10  minutes  by  hand  rab-  heat.     Fig.  6  shows  the  fluctuation  in  the  slag  analysis. 

hi  ill  c 

,nu  K     •        •      AA  ^     >.  4.^-  -     r.     *u     K  The  Variety  of  Product 

The  recarburizer  is  added  at  this  point.     On  the  bare 

surface  of  the  oxidized  metal  lime  is  quickly  added  with  ^^«  ^l^'=t^'<=  f"™^'^^  »*  South  Chicago  has  operated 

sufficient    fiuoispar   to   keep   the   mass   fluid.     In   about  °°  °-  S"""*^*^'  ^'i"^*^'  "^  P^-^"^*  '"'an  any  furnace  in  the 

15  minutes  this  lime  is  melted,  and  finally  divided  coke  '^'"■'^'^-  """"^  ""'"^  bewildering  intermingling  of  high  grade 

dust  is  now  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  slag  beneath  each  ^""^  ^'^'^'  ^'-^  ^rade  carbon  steels  and  ordinary  car- 

of  the  three  electrodes  "  **^^'-    '"'^  '*'^^'®  ™^'^*'  °^  ordinary  carbon  steel  rails 

Under   the   influence   of   the   arc   calcium   carbide   is  °^   ^   •^°^*^°   different   sections,   billets   of   all    sizes   and 

produced   in   graduallv    increasing  quantities.     As   soon  ^'"^^^'  P^''^'^^  "^  ^ll  ^^^s  and  grades,  structural  shapes, 

as  this  state  of  affairs  is  reached  a  neutral,  if  not  ac-  ^-^stings.   small    and    large,    high    carbon   and   low,    and 

tuallv  reducing  atmosphere,  has  been  obtained.     From  fo^gings  of  all  sizes.     Of  alloy   steels  we  have  made 

here  "to  the  fluish  there  is  practically  a  dead  melt  in  a  ""'"^^f'    nickel-chrome,    chrome,    manganese    and    silicon 

reducing  atmosphere.    The  slag  at  this  stage  of  the  proc-  -  ^^  "• 

ess  is  fluid  and  highly  basic.    If  a  sample  should  be  taken  Perhaps  many  of  you  will  wonder  at  the  adaptability 

and  water  added  to  it  the  resultant  acetylene  gas,  from  °^  ^^'^  f"™^^«  ^o""  l^andling  cold  materials.     We  have 

the   well-known    calcium   carbide   water   reaction,    is   of  ■""'^^  «  '^"'"''"  "^  ^^""^^  ^'"m  cold  materials.     In  sev- 

sufficient  quantitv  to  light  and  burn  for  half  a  minute.  "^""^  °^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^""^  t^^  worst   scrap   we  could  pick 

Tests  are  now   taken   to  show  the  condition   of  the  "P'  "^^'"^^  "PP^""^  t**  "^  *"  "^  ^t°^*^  P'^^^  ^"»P-     '^"^ 

steel.    A  small  cylindrical  test  piece  is  poured  and  forged  ^^^'^  ^t*"^"^  ''^'^  ^^""^  "''^^  '^»'1«  ^■^''^'^  ^^^""'^  excellent 

to  a  round  pancake  shaped  object  under  a  steam  hammer.  PlJ^sical  tests.     If  I  remember  correctly.  77  blows  from 

located  at  the  furnace.     If  this  forged  sample  shows  bv  "  ^^'^^-^^-  l^a™"'"-  falling  43  ft.  broke  the  first  axle  and 

Its  appearance  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the  metal  the  ^^  *"^"="  '^'""'^  ^^^  ^^°'"^- 
bath  is  tapped.     If  not.  further  refining  is  necessary.  The  Quality  of  the  Steel 

To  tap  the  furnace  the  electrodes  are  raised  from  the  The  main  chemical  or  physical  differences  in  electric 

bath  and  the  ladle  swung  by  a  crane  under  the  pouring  steel  seem  to  be  these: 

spout  and  the  lilting  lever  pulled  forward.     The  pouring  ^    ^  comparative  freedom  from  oxidation. 

is  done  through  a  l^in.  nozzle  to  molds  of  varying  sizes.  9.  A  comparative  freedom  from  segregation. 

Table  1. — i7ocJrtc  Furnace  Charfie  Sheet.  3.  A  higher  tensile  strength  and  Slightly  higher  ductil- 

Material :                                                                         ^SS"'',^^  ity  for  the  Same  chemical  analysis  up  to  about  0.40  car- 
Bessemer  blown  metal 30.000  ,  ,  ,        ,.^  , 

Scale 700  bon.  where  the  difference  becomes  less  apparent.     See 

Ferronianganesp,  80  per  cent 200  Tiblp  *> 

Ferrosilioon.   10  per  eent 60  ^"lu'e  — 

Ferrosilicon.  50  per  cent 80  4.  A  steel  of  greater  density  than  our  other  commer- 

pfuorspar''^.'!  ^\\\\\\V^.'^'.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      400  'ial  steels,  with  the  possible  exception  of  crucible. 
Coke  dust 200  In  conclusion  let  me  sav  that  the  three  electric  fur- 
Lime — first   slaj; 600  *   ^i       c»     i    ^,  "  i-  ^^      ,  ^    .       ., 

Lime — second  slag 600  naces   of  the   Steel   Corjwration   are   the   largest   m   the 

Dolomite  400  world  that  have  as  yet  been  put  in  operation.    They  have 

'-^-^  — "'  presented  many   interesting   and  complex   problems   and 

MetSf'lrde7edTnr''.''i'*:::::::::::;;::::::;:::::::::7:i.°a^  ^^'^  manufacturer  has  encountered  occasional  trouwes. 

Metal  received 7.1.T  a.m!  Although  we  feel  that  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold 

Cnmnt^^on.'.".^".".' '.'/.'...'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Vt!  a.S'.  *'*  ^^^^  method  of  manufacture,  we  feel  that  electric  steel 

Slag  off — bcgar s.oo  aim.  is  a  success  and  its  future  assured. 

Slag  off — flnishea 8.11  a.m. 

Tapped    8.4S  am  »«.» 

Time  of  heat 1  hr.  21  min. 

A  typical  furnace  charge  sheet,  as  in  Table  1,  may  '^^^  ^"P^  ^"=-  Company.  Hartford.  Conn.,  now  turn- 
interest  you.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  takes  us  ^^  °"'  automobnes  as  well  as  bicycles,  is  stated  to  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  to  heat,  according  '^°^""  •''°  unusually  heavy  business  in  the  latter.  In  the 
to  the  Tide  of  ^teel  produced                                              ^  ^®'^'''  ^'^^^  ending  July  31.  1910,  it  shipped  57,000  bicycles. 

What  is  actuallv  done  in  the  electric  furnace  at  the  '^^^  '^•""«°*  ^"^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  shipments  will  exceed  65.000, 
South  Works  is  to  take  oxidized  blown  metal  of  an  ap-  '*°'^  "^'^  ^'''''^^  ^°''  Previous  year's  showing  of  the  corn- 
proximate  analvsis  of  pany,  even  in  the  old  days  when  it  was  exclusively  a 

p,  "„  „  ,,  „.  bicycle  concern,   and  when   that  industry   was  enioving 

*- -  &.  r.  Mn  SI 
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63,050 
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54,500 

29.75 

0.23 

2 

1 

73.370 

23.53 

0.23 
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7 

61,148 

27.39 

0.24 

1 

- 

69,540 

23.12 

0.24 

1 

2 

63,560 

26.25 

10.7 


56.947 


28.94 


9-16  2  8  10.7  65,640  25.67  0.16  2.8 

aveiage  of  averages. 

The  above  table  shows  15.5  per  cent,   increased   ultimate    strength  for  the  electric  steel  and  11.3  per  cent,  decreased  elon- 
gation as  compared  with  open  hearth  plate  steel  of  approximately  the  same  chemical  analysis. 
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The   Reliability   ©f    Electric   Fiuiriniaces* 

Factors  in   Their   Development  Under  American   Conditions 


BT  F.  T.   SNTDEB.! 


A  few  days  ago  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  East  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  an  association  of  engineers,  rep- 
resenting an  industry  that  uses  a  hxrge  amount  of  high 
grade  steel  in  various  forms,  was  astied  about  the  elec- 
tric furnace  paper  on  the  programme.  He  characterized 
it  as  "  the  usual  optimistic  hopes  by  the  agent  of  an 
electric  furnace  inventor."  But  without  the  furnace  in- 
ventors and  without  the  optimistic  hopes  that  held  them 
for  10  years  to  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  and 
money  that  was  all  outgo  and  results  deferred,  there 
would  be  no  commercial  electric  furnace  work  to-day 
to  consider.  Moreover,  it  now  seems  as  though  the 
time  had  come  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  less  closely 
in  touch  than  ourselves  that  the  electric  furnace  has 
grown  beyond  a  question  of  this  or  that  inventor ;  has 
grown  beyond  a  question  of  hopes  to  one  of  commercial 
use.  and  is  now  a  matter  of  engineering  and  finance; 
that  to-day  the  electric  furnace  has  achieved  reliability. 

The  Siemens  Electric  Furnace 

But  before  the  time  goes  by  when  particular  arrange- 
ments of  electric  furnaces  are  named  after  their  in- 
ventors, as  such  time  has  gone  by  for  the  open  hearth 
furnace  and  for  the  crucible  furnace,  it  would  seem 
proper  that  we  should  call  by  the  name  of  its  Inventor 
that  simplest  of  all  electric  steel  furnaces.  In  which  a 
single  electrode  above  leads  the  current  through  an  arc 
to  the  steel  and  a  metallic  contact  with  the  steel  bath 
below  leads  the  current  back  to  the  dynamo.  Back  in 
ISSO.  so  far  back  that  the  paper  describing  it  was  read 
before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  then  the 
only  organization  representing  electrical  engineering. 
William  Siemens  built  and  operated  his  furnace  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  electric  arc  was  used  to  melt  steel.  This 
little  furnace  was  a  practical  furnace.  It  made  good 
steel.  A  duplicate  of  it.  copied  from  the  old  drawings, 
will  work  to-day  without  difficulty,  making  its  little 
batch  of  steel.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  to  this  same 
William  Siemens  the  steel  industry  also  owes  its  open 
hearth  furnace,  only  second  in  importance  to  the  blast 
furnace  itself. 

As  the  Siemens  electric  steel  furnace  was  the  first 
practical  electric  steel  furnace,  so  now  it  bids  fair  to  be 
also  the  furnace  to  be  used  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  electric  furnace  that  it  is  reliable 
in  small  units,  and  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  indus- 
try is  tending — the  making  of  some  steel  castings  by 
many  of  the  gray  iron  foundries :  the  makins;  of  their 
own  steel  castings  liy  many  of  the  larger  users.  In  these 
small  installations  the  simplicity  and  reliability  of  the 
Siemens  electric  steel  furnace  will  be  important.  With  " 
proper  engineering  this  single  electrode  type  of  steel 
furnace  can  be  built  reliably  up  to  .500  kw..  producing 
250  tons  of  steel  per  month  with  continuous  operation. 
Many  more  than  a  ma.iority  of  commercial  installations 
will  be  below  this  tonnage.  A  worthy  use  of  this  op- 
portunity will  be  to  emphasize  the  good  to  electro- 
chemistry that  has  lived  beyond  the  life  of  this  man  by 
calling  this  type  of  electric  furnace  the  Siemens  furnace. 
Commercial  Results 

Broadly,  reliability  is  commercial,  the  ability  to  make 
a  profitable  return  on  an  investment  That  the  electric 
steel  furnace  is  reliable  in  this  way  is  emphasized  by  the 
growth  of  those  plants  in  Europe  that  are  making  elec- 
tric steel  exclusively.  And  beyond  steel  making,  the 
electric  furnace  has  been  commercially  reliable  so  long 
in  the  aluminum  industry  that  the  general  patents  have 
run  out.     The  commercial  reliability  of  the  electric  fur- 


•  A  papei-  read  before  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Electrochemical   Society. 

t  Metallurgic  Engineering  Company,  Chicago. 


nace  in  the  miunil'aclure  of  carbide  has  for  years  been  in 
evidence  with  each  user  of  acetylene  light.  Less  widely 
known  but  commercially  profitable  has  been  the  electric 
furnace  manufacture  of  carbon  bisulphide,  of  phosphorus, 
of  graphite,  of  abrasives,  of  magnesium  for  flash  lights, 
of  ferroalloys  for  steel  refining,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  the  reliability  of  electric  furnace  opera- 
tions pledged  in  the  investments  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  going  into  the  construction  of  huge  electric 
furnace  plants  for  the  production  of  fertilizers.  And  it 
is  the  commercial  reliability  of  these  older  electric  fur- 
nace applications  that  is  back  of  the  reliability  of  the 
newer  aiiplication  of  the  electric  furnace  to  steel.  In 
them  was  deveIop(>d  the  demand  that  justified  the  build- 
ing of  electrode  factories  whose  products  is  now  available 
for  steel  furnaces.  In  them  was  developed  the  special 
engineering  ability  to  handle  the  large  electric  currents 
of  furnace  work.  They  had  their  part  in  the  demand 
for  electric  current  at  lower  and  lower  cost.  It  is  these 
things  that  have  given  the  Siemens  electric  steel  fur- 
naces of  30  years  ago.  a  technical  curiosity  then,  its 
standing  to-day  as  a  reliable  industrial  tool. 

Technically,  reliability  is  a  matter  of  apparatus  and 
men  and  supplies.  These  react  on  each  other.  Ex- 
perienced and  skilled  men  can  force  poor  supplies  and 
indififerent  apparatus  to  a  commercial  output.  Apparatus 
that  is  inherently  self-regulating  will  permit  the  use  of 
such  men  as  can  be  had  at  a  permissible  cost.  Supplies 
that  have  a  factor  of  safety  in  their  constitution  will 
carry  the  equipment  through  an  overload.  Involved  in 
the  question  of  commercial  reliability  is  the  element  of 
time.     Results  must  be  prompt. 

An  American  Electric  Steel  Industry 

To  make  electric  steel  in  the  United  States  means 
furnaces  that  are  reliable,  with  American  men  and 
American  supplies.  In  the  rush  of  industry  reliability 
cannot  afford  the  time  hazard  of  importation.  Europe 
developed  the  electric  steel  furnace  industry  first.  ,iust 
as  it  developed  the  dynamo  first,  the  steam  turbine,  the 
large  gas  engine  and  steel  making  itself.  There  the 
pressure  of  competition  for  opportunity,  the  abundance 
of  trained  technical  men  and  the  low  cost  of  capital 
force  enterprise.  Safely  we  may  look  in  America  for  the 
same  swift  overtaking  of  achievement  with  the  electric 
steel  furnace  that  has  characterized  other  technical  de- 
velopments. For  this  reliable  American  electric  furnace 
supplies  are  now  available  and  tested.  American  elec- 
trodes can  be  had  in  sizes  as  large  as  furnace  require- 
ments call  for.  Refractories  made  in  this  country  have 
been  developed  with  an  ability  to  stand  up  well  under  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  electric  steel  furnace.  Cam- 
paigns with  roofs  of  American  brick  have  run  into 
months  as  against  weeks  for  European  practice. 

Skilled  electric  furnacemen  are  scarce.  The  rapid 
installation  of  furnaces  more  than  absorbs  the  few  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  experienced  with 
electric  furnaces  working  in  commercial  operation. 
Trials  with  electric  furnacemen  imported  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  drive  of  the  American  steel 
plant  does  not  seem  to  fit  with  the  methodical  nature 
of  the  foreign  technician.  This  shortage  of  skilled  fur- 
nacemen at  permissible  costs  has  thrown  more  of  the 
burden  on  the  apparatus,  has  directed  American  electric 
steel  furnace  design  toward  inherent  self-re'.;ulatii>n.  as 
we  say  electrically ;  toward  reliability,  as  the  investor 
looks  at  It ;  toward  making  it  "  fool  proof."  as  the  man 
on  the  job  phrases  it.  Furnace  detail  that  works  very 
well  in  Europe,  with  the  skilled  help  available  there,  has 
to  be  designed  here  to  work  with  the  help  that  can  be 
had.     This  inherent  reliability  can  now  be  carried  to  an 
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extent  that  permits  taking  a  steel  melter  from  a  crucible 

or  open  hearth  fiuuuoe  and  putting  him  on  an  electric 

steel   furnace,   with   the   assurance   that   within  a   week 

he   can   be   making   salable   steel    regularly.     This   does 

not  mean   making  an   electrician   of  him.     Actually    he 

knows  no  more  of  electricity  than  he  knew  of  the  kinetic 

theory  of  gases  in  his  open   hearth  work,   but  he  does 

know  that  when  the  wattmeter  needle  is  in  a   certain 

I  position  he  has  a  supply  of  heat  in  his  furnace,  and  hot 

1  heat  at  that,  and  heat  that,  hot  as  it  may  be,  will  not 

'  burn  his  steel. 

Better  Steel 


But  a  reliable  furnace  and  reliable  supplies  and  re- 
liable melters  are  not  all  of  the  commercial  reliability 
of  electric  steel.  The  steel  produced  is  different  from 
crucible  steel.  It  is  different  from  open  hearth  steel.  If 
It  were  not  different  the  electric  furnace  would  not  be 
used.  It  is  true  that  under  favorable  conditions  steel 
can  be  made  cheaper  with  an  electric  furnace  than  in 
other  ways :  but  the  fundamental  reason  that  is  speed- 
ing electric  furnace  construction  is  that  the  steel  is  bet- 
ter. Being  better  means  differing  chemically,  differing 
physically  from  the  steels  of  the  other  furnaces,  and  this 
difference  chemically  and  physically  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  subsequent  processes  the  steel  goes  through. 
In  the  foundry  the  molding  must  be  done  for  this  new 
material.  It  is  freer  from  gases.  It  usually  is  hotter. 
The  tendency  is  to  lower  the  carbon  for  the  same  tensile 
strength,  and  this  makes  it  set  at  a  higher  temperature. 
j  The  improved  elimination  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
( tends  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  forge  and  rolls  elec- 
tric steel  shows  its  additional  strength  and  toughness. 

It  must  be  handled  from  the  point  of  view  of  Its  char- 
acteristics. It  is  a  mistake  simply  to  consider  the  elec- 
tric steel  fm-nace  as  a  substitute  for  some  other  kind  of 
a  melting  furnace.  Its  introduction  can  be  counted  on  to 
mean  changes  of  method,  as  far  as  the  steel  is  followed 
in  manufacturing  processes,  and  unless  this  is  clearly 
recognized  there  will  be  disappointment  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  electric  furnace  for  reliability  will  suffei'. 

Electric  Furnace  Construction  No  Experiment 

From  a  still  narrower  technical  point  of  view,  reliabil- 
ity means  freedom  from  actual  breakdown,  from  the  en- 
forced necessity  of  change  in  construction  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  and  productive  capacity.  As  to  this, 
electric  furnace  design  is  now  on  an  engineering  basis. 
Dependence  on  experiment  is  now  a  matter  of  volition  on 
the  part  of  the  investor.  It  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  As 
a  piece  of  engineering  apparatus  an  electric  furnace  cah 
now  be  more  closely  designed  to  meet  narrow  specified 
operating  conditions  than  can  on  open  hearth  furnace. 

In  a  recent  instance  an  electric  furnace  and  a  small 
open  hearth  were  installed  side  by  side  in  a  new  steel 
\  casting  shop.  The  open  hearth  gave  trouble  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  better  design.  The  electric  furnace, 
although  not  of  most  modern  design,  has  operated  with- 
out need  of  alteration.  Those  details  in  which  an  electric 
furnace  differs  from  established  open  hearth  practice — 
the  electrode  holders,  the  electrical  regulation,  the  con- 
tacts with  the  bath  of  steel — are  now  rugged  and  simple. 
Electrode  holders  are  in  evidence  that  operate  with  less 
than  one  hour's  lost  time  in  a  hundred  heats. 

The  Record  of  a  Western  Plant 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  carefully  in 
detail  the  condition  of  a  plant  using  electric  furnaces 
exclusively,  that  started  operation  on  a  commercial  scale 
in  the  summer  of  1907,  and  that  is  quite  aged  as  electric 
furnace  design  goes.  It  is  proposed  to  double  the  size 
of  the  unit  and  increase  the  size  of  this  plant  fivefold ; 
and  this  examination  was  made  to  determine  from  the 
condition  of  the  plant  and  the  operating  history  what 
changes  in  the  original  design  could  be  made  to  advan- 
tage in  the  extensions.  Incidentally,  the  examination  dis- 
closed a  condition  of  continuing  reliability  that  is  worth 
recording.  Substantially  all  of  the  original  equipment 
was  still  in  use.  The  plant,  which  is  in  the  West,  has 
been  operated  since  its  installation  by  Chinese  labor 
under  a  white  superintendent,  and  neither  the  superin- 


tendent nor  the  Chinamen  knew  more  of  electricity  than 
is  involved  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  circuit  breakers 
and  the  reading  of  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  One  of 
the  power  transformers  had  been  replaced,  but  it  was 
learned  after  its  removal  that  the  trouble  was  an  ab- 
raded spot  on  a  terminal  that  could  have  been  readUy 
repaired  on  a  Sunday  at  the  plant.  This  particular 
plant,  while  not  a  steel  plant,  is  of  interest  iu  showing 
on  many  of  its  operating  records  a  heat  development 
efliciency  of  over  90  per  cent.— that  is,  of  the  heat  equiv- 
alent of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  plant  by  the  high 
potential  electric  wires,  over  90  per  cent,  is  transferred 
to  the  material  under  treatment. 

Cheap  Electricity  a  Prime  Factor 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  success  of  this  new  and 
rtexible  tool  of  industry  will  lead  to  over  enthusiasm  and 
to  its  application  in  wrong  ways  and  in  wrong  places,  and 
that  its  failure  as  a  panacea  for  troubles  it  has  properly 
nothing  to  do  with  will  bring  setbacks.  But  back  of  its 
pi-esent  success  is  the  cause  of  that  success,  the  steadily 
lowering  cost  of  electric  current.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
furnace  of  Siemens  worked  as  an  apparatus.  It  was  not 
until  the  cost  of  current  dropped  below  the  figure  at 
which  the  electric  furnace  was  commercially  reliable  in 
this  country  that  its  industrial  application  began  and 
it.s  engineering  side  developed.  This  dropping  of  the  cost 
of  electricity  is  still  going  on,  and  as  it  goes  on  it  brings 
a  greater  and  greater  motive  force  to  bear  on  the  installa- 
tion of  electric  furnaces.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately 
for  industry  in  general,  but  fortunately  for  the  electric 
furnace,  the  cost  of  fuel  for  direct  and  gaseous  heat  is 
slowly  but  steadily  rising. 

Summed  up  more  briefly,  the  facts  that  an  investi- 
gator of  electric  furnace  results  may  expect  to  find  are : 

1.  That  the  electric  furnace  itself  has  passed  from  the 
field  of  experiment  to  that  of  engineering,  but  that  the 
fields  of  manufacture  using  the  electric  furnace  products 
are  still  experimental. 

2.  That  the  electric  furnace  is  technically  reliable  and 
will  operate  continuously  with  the  men  and  supplies  that 
are  available  in  this  country.  That  the  details  are  simple 
and  rugged,  and  that  the  inherent  regulating  powers  can 
be  made  such  as  to  bring  it  well  within  the  ability  of 
usual  plant  labor. 

.3.  That  the  electric  furnace  is  commercially  reliable. 
That  when  installed  with  the  same  business  care  and 
adaptation  to  conditions  that  should  be  used  with  other 
furnaces,  it  will  earn  a  profit  on  the  investment,  and  a 
profit  that  is  larger  than  the  normal  manufacturing 
profit  in  proportion  as  the  field  is  more  open. 

»  »» 


Copper  Consumption.— President  Daniel  Guggenheim 
of  the  Auicriean  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  given 
the  press  his  views  on  the  development  of  the  copper 
industry  and  the  outlook  for  it.  He  says  that  the  demand 
in  Europe  was  greater  last  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Business  in  Europe  prospered  throughout  the  en- 
tire year,  and  industries  which  consume  copper  were 
more  active  and  aggressive  than  ever.  While  the  buying 
of  copper  was  more  spasmodic  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe  last  year,  the  consumption  had  Increased  in  this 
country  about  10  per  cent,  over  1909.  He  makes  the 
interesting  statement  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  copper  con- 
sumed is  used  in  electrical  industries,  35  per  cent,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass  sheets  and  tubes,  7  per  cent,  in 
copper  sheets  and  other  finished  products  and  8  per  cent 
in  brass  castings. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories  Company,  held  in  Pittsburgh 
last  week,  the  following  directors  were  elected:  H.  W. 
Croft,-  Hamilton  Stewart,  O.  M.  Rief,  L.  C.  Turley,  J.  J. 
Brooks,  Jr.,  George  W.  Reese,  H.  F.  Bigler,  J.  E.  Lewis, 
T.  H.  Given,  R.  W.  Harbison,  T.  L.  Chadbourne.  Jr..  Hay 
Walker,  Jr.,  Hay  Walker,  William  Walker  and  N.  Mc- 
Quillen.  The  board  organized  by  re-electing  these  offi- 
cers :  President.  H.  W.  Croft ;  vice-presidents.  Hay  Walk- 
er and  O.  M.  Rief;  secretary,  Hamilton  Stewart;  treas- 
urer. William  Walker. 
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Electrolytic  Iron* 

Can  It  Be  Made  an  Industrial  Product? 


r.V   CHARLES  F.  Bl'RGESS. 


During  the  p;ist  five  years  iiivestigatious  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  chemical  engineering  laboratories  of  the 
Ualversity  of  Wisconsin,  dealing  with  electrolytic  refin- 
ing of  iron  and  its  use  in  the  production  of  alloys.  About 
3  tons  of  iron  have  been  refined  and  over  1000  alloys  pro- 
duced and  tested.  While  this  experimental  work  has 
been  on  the  "  test  tube  "  or  laboratory  scale,  it  is  believed 
that  some  of  the  results  indicate  the  feasibility  of  en- 
largement to  commercial  state,  and  a  short  discussion 
is  submitted  here  bearing  on  the  question,  "  Can  elec- 
trolytic iron  be  made  an  industrial  product?  " 

Many  old  textbooks  on  electro-chemistry  give  descrip- 
tions of  methods  of  depositing  iron  electrolytically,  im- 
plying, therefore,  that  electrolytic  iron  is  not  a  new  prod- 
uct. The  only  use  suggested,  however,  is  for  facing 
engraved  plates  used  for  printing.  By  following  any  of 
these  earlier  processes  it  is  seen  that  only  very  thin  lay- 
ers of  iron  can  be  deixjsited,  the  coating  tending  to  be- 
come dark,  rough  and  powdery.  It  is  to  overcome  this 
limitation  that  the  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  undertaken,  and  that  this  has  been  successful,  in  a 
measure,  is  indicated  by  an  iron  cathode  nearly  2  in.  in 
thickness. 

The  Field  for  Electrolytic  Iron 

The  manner  in  which  electrolytic  refining  has  revolu- 
tionized the  copper  industry  is  now  an  old  story,  and 
electrolysis  has  likewise  become  an  industrial  agent  in 
the  metallurgy  of  silver,  gold  and  lead.  Now.  that  it  has 
been  found  that  iron  can  be  refined  electrolytically  almost 
as  easily  as  copper,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  a  field  of  usefulness  for  such  iron.  This  depends 
upon  whether  electrolytic  iron  has  superior  qualities  due 
to  purity  or  physical  condition,  and  whether  it  can  be 
procured  at  low  cost. 

From  the  standpoint  of  purity  it  must  compete  with 
some  notable  metallurgical  developments  which  have  re- 
sulted lU  product  such  as  being  made  b.v  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  in  a  basic  open  hearth  process. 
For  this  material  a  purity  of  99.04  per  cent,  is  claimed, 
and  justifiably  so,  as  some  of  our  analyses  show.  The 
electric  furnace  is  another  factor  which  is  contributing 
largely  to  the  control  of  the  composition  and  purity  of 
iron  alloys,  and  the  striking  possibilities  which  are  of- 
fered in  this  developing  field  cannot  be  overlof>ked  In 
advocating  the  development  of  an  electrolytic  iron  proc- 
ess. 

The  chief  source  of  commercially  pure  iron  has  been 
and,  perhaps,  now  is,  the  high  grade  Swedish  and  Nor- 
way iron,  used  largely  as  a  base  material  for  high  grade 
crucible  steel.  The  analyses  of  this  material  usually 
indicate  a  high  purity,  though  frequently  and  erroneous- 
ly calculated  by  dift'erenee,  after  determining  carbon, 
sulphur,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  manganese.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  oxides  and  slag  to  the  extent  of  2 
per  cent,  in  this  material,  and  this  impurity  undoubtedly 
may  have  an  influence  on  the  resulting  alloys  made  from 
it.   . 

Electrolytic  Iron  99.97  Per  Cent.  Pure 

We  have  found  that  electrolytic  Iron  can  be  produced 
with  a  purity  as  high  as  99.97  per  cent.,  and,  perhaps, 
even  better,  using  extraordinary  precautions.  This  rec- 
ord has  leen  made  by  using  the  best  commercial  grades 
of  pure  iron  as  anodes.  A  few  hundredths  of  1  per  cent, 
of  purity  must  le  sacrificed  in  using  anodes  of  mild 
steel  or  other  less  pure  materials.  Electrolytic  refining 
offers  a  means  of  reducing  or  screening  out  most  of  the 
Impurities  commonly  found  In  iron  and  of  producing  a 
material  not  only  of  high  purity,  but  of  great  uniformity. 
Even  though  it  may  be  shown  eventually  that  electrolytic 
iron  may  not  have  a  higher  purity  than  that  attainable 

♦  A  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society,  Jan.  20,  1911. 

t  Professor  of  chemical  engineering  University  of  Wisconsin. 


by  other  methods,  the  uniformity  of  its  composition 
should  make  it  a  valuable  material  as  a  means  of  elim- 
inating many  of  the  variables  with  which  the  crucible 
steel  maker  has  to  contend. 

Using  an  elec-trolyte  containing  40  g.  of  iron  per  liter 
in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate,  together  with  40  g.  of 
ammonium  chloride,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  con- 
duct a  continuous  refining  operation  for  many  months 
at  a  current  density  of  6  to  10  amperes  per  square  foot  of 
cathode  surface,  and  at  a  potential  difference  of  about 
1  volt.  The  current  etficiency  is  very  close  to  100  per 
cent.,  as  it  is  in  copper  refining. 

A  C<ilculation  of  Cost 

This  leads  to  the  calculation  that  1  kw.-h.  will  refine  2 
pounds  of  Iron ;  or  a  cost  for  power  of  V2  cent  per  pound 
is  attainable.  The  costs  for  labor,  solution  maintenance 
and  fixed  charges  are  estimated  to  be  not  greater  than 
the  power  costs,  making  a  cost  of  refining  of  about  $20  per 
ton.  Assuming  the  anode  material  to  be  a  mild  steel 
fosting  $35  per  ton.  the  cost  of  electrolytic  iron  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $55.  These  approximate  cal- 
culations Indicate  that  this  material  might  well  compete 
in  price  with  high  grade  Swedish  iron. 

Among  the  properties  of  electrolytic  iron  which  may 
give  it  some  added  usefulness  is  its  content  of  hydrogen 
and  the  brittleness  which  results  from  this  occluded  gas. 
This  hydrogen  may  be  of  some  service  in  reducing  oxides 
in  a  melt.  The  brittleness  of  the  electrolytic  iron  before 
the  hydrogen  is  driven  off  makes  it  easy  to  break  it  up 
into  pieces  suitable  for  introduction  into  the  steel  cruci- 
bles. 


The  All-Geared  Multi- Spindle  Drill 

Especially  Designed  for  High  Speed  Drilling 


Adjustable  multiple  spindle  drilling  machines  occuijy 
an  important  place  among  manufacturing  tools,  for  they 
allow  all  of  the  holes  in  one  piece  to  be  drilled  in 
the  time  required  for  one  with  an  ordinary  drill  .press. 
The  All-Geared  multi-spindle  drill  illustrated  in  Fig.  1, 
a  new  design  offered  by  the  Walter  H.  Foster  Company, 
50  Church  street.  New  York  City,  is  designed  especially 
for  the  use  of  high  speed  steel  drills  to  their  maximum 
capacity  without  undue  strain  or  wear  on  the  adjusta- 
ble and  moving  parts.    The  substitution  of  gears  for  uni- 


-The  .Ml-Geaieil  MiilriSpiniUe  Drill  Sold  by  the  Walter 
H.    Foster  Oompniiy.   Xew  York. 
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versal  Joints,  the  introductiou  of  steel  where  cast  iron 
was  formerly  used,  and  the  improved  method  of  adjust- 
ing the  spindles  to  any  desired  position,  either  horizon- 
tally or  vertically,  are  the  more  important  features. 

The  base  has  a  working  surface  of  28  x  30  in.  with 
an  oil  groove  around  it,  connecting  with  an  oil  receptacle 
cast  integral  with  the  base.  An  extension  at  the  rear  of 
column  supports  a  motor  or  countershaft,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  column  is  of  heavy  box  section  mounted  on 
the  base,  and  contains  a  counterbalance  for  the  drill 
head. 

As  illustrated  the  power  is  transmitted  from  a  two-to- 
one  5-hp.  variable  speed  motor  through  a  4-in.  double  belt 
to  a  16-in.  pulley.  An  oil  pump  located  ou  the  rear  of 
the  column  is  belted  direct  from  the  motor  or  counter- 
shaft. The  spindle  head  is  of  conical  box  pattern,  with 
ample  bracing  to  insure  rigidity,  and  has  a  bearing  sur- 
face on  the  column  of  9  x  20  in.,  and  has  adjustable  gibs 
to  compensate  for  wear. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2.  the  feed  drive  is  taken  from  the 
pulley  a  to  the  pulley  6  and  through  the  gears  c  to  the 
gears  rf.  The  latter  running  continuously,  but  loose  on 
their  shaft,  may  be  selectively  engaged  to  the  vertical 
Shaft  e  by  a  diving  key  controlled  by  the  lever  f. 
Through  two  bevel  gears  ou  the  Ir-ver  end  of  the  shaft  e 
and  a  positive  jaw  clutch  controlled  by  the  handle  g 
the  feed  transmission  continues  to  the  horizontal  shaft  /'. 
This  carries  a  hardened  steel  worm,  which  drives  a  large 
bronze  worm  wheel  which  is  integral  with  its  shaft  and 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  method  of  at- 
taching the  spindle  carrying  arms  to  the  drill  head.  The 
arm  itself  (?,  Fig.  2)  is  a  steel  casting,  and  the  interven- 
ing saddle  m  is  machinery  steel,  with  a  projection  or 
pintle  which  serves  to  maintain  the  vertical  position  of 
the  spindle,  while  the  nut  is  loosened  for  adjustment  to 
position.  The  arm  is  carried  in  the  saddle  by  a  dovetail, 
and  the  head  of  the  binder  screw  is  a  nut  in  which  the 
horizontal  adjusting  screw  is  operated. 

The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  drill  socket  in  the 
spindle,  shown  at  p,  in  Fig.  2,  is  new  in  multi-spindle 
drills,  and  of  special  value,  enabling  the  operator  to  start 
with  all  drills  cutting  at  the  same  time,  and  providing 
for  a  considerable  range  of  stepped  drilling ;  this  adjust- 
ment is  1%  in.  in  each  spindle,  and  is  accomplished  by 
turning  a  knurled  nut. 

For  drill  lubrication  a  central  oil  reservoir  is  pro- 
vided in  the  spindle  head,  and  oil  is  conveyed  to  each 
drill  through  spiral  flexible  hose;  a  valve  controls  the 
supply  to  each  spindle.  All  spindles  and  driving  shafts 
run  in  bronze  bushings,  and  the  bearings  have  ample  and 
accessible  lubricating  facilities.  The  drill  spindles  have 
Hess-Bright  radial  and  thrust  ball  bearings  and  the 
feed  worm  a  thrust  ball  bearing. 

The  capacity  of  the  machine  illustrated  is  %  to  i'^;  in. 


Fis.   2. — Det.iils   0!    the   Feed   and 


a  pinion  meshing  a  wide  steel  rack  ou  the  face  of  the 
column,  as  inay  be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  This  pinion  can  be 
operated  directly  for  quick  traverse  in  either  direction 
in  the  usual  manner,  through  the  pilot  wheel,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  engagement  being  made  by  a  tooth 
clutch.  The  power  feed  can  be  set  to  be  tripped  at  any 
point  by  setting  the  adjustable  dog  n  to  contact  with  an 
arm  on  the  lever  g. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  the  details  and  transmission  of  the 
spindle  drive.  The  shaft  carrying  the  pulley  a  also  car- 
ries the  large  bevel  gear  ;.  which  is  in  constant  mesh 
with  eight  bevel  pinions  on  horizontally  radiating  shafts 
equal  distances  apart.  Through  miter  gears  the  drive 
is  transmitted  to  eight  vertical  shafts,  j.  then  to  eight 
horizontal  shafts,  k.  and  finally  to  the  individual  spin- 
dles. The  horizontal  shafts  fc  have  longitudinal  adjust- 
ment in  their  supports  to  allow  the  drill  spindles  to  be 
located  at  various  distances  from  the  center,  and  they 
also  have  angular  adjustment  in  a  horizontal  plane,  .-io 
that  the  drill  spindles  may  be  placed  at  various  dis- 
tances from  one  another.  Between  these  two  adjust- 
ments it  is  possible  to  set  the  spindles  in  any  regular 
relation,  circular,  square,  rectangular,  or  in  a  straight 
line,  or  any  irregular  arrangement  within  the  limits  of 
the  maximum  adjustments.  The  small  bevel  gears  are 
of  chrome  nickel  steel,  hardened  and  incased,  thus  per- 
mitting them  to  run  in  lubricant. 


high  speed  drills  within  a  12-in.  and  outside  a  4.V2-lu. 
circle ;  the  least  center  distance  between  spindles.  1% 
in.  Other  standard  sizes  are  furnished  with  4,  6,  10  and 
12  spindles,  suitable  for  drilling  1-iu.  holes,  the  largest 
inside  of  a  24-in.  circle,  and  outside  of  a  9-iu.  circle, 
and  also  a  standard  head  for  12  and  16  i^-in.  holes  in  a 
rectangular  surface  16  x  20  in.  The  box  table  is  16 
in.  square  by  10  in.  high. 

In  the  machine  illustrated  the  maximum  distance 
from  the  spindle  to  the  bed  is  42  in.  and  the  minimum 
IG  in.  From  the  face  of  the  column  to  the  center  of  the 
head  is  14  in.  The  drill  spindles  have  Xo.  1  Morse  taper 
sockets.  The  three  drill  speeds  are  300,  450  and  600 
rev.  per  min.,  and  the  three  feeds  0.005,  O.OOS  and  0.011 
in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  The  overall  hight  of 
the  machine  with  the  head  in  its  highest  position  is  S 
ft.  10%  in. :  the  floor  space  is  3  x  TV^  ft.,  and  the  net 
weight  3fi00  lb. 


The  Girard  Iron  Company  has  blown  in  its  furnace  at 
Girard,  Ohio,  which  has  been  out  some  months  for  re- 
pairs and  improvements. 
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The  Cincinnati  Boring  Mill 

An    Extension   to  the  Lines  of    the   Cincinnati 
Planer  Company 


The  manufacture  of  boring  mills  has  been  commenced 
by   the  Cincinnati    I'laiiei-   Company.   Oakley.   Ohio,   and 


As  will  he  noticed  from  Fig.  1.  the  bed  is  of  the  box 
type,  21  in.  in  depth  and  all  parts  are  thoroughly  ribbed 
and  braced,  an  I-beam  construction  of  liberal  thickness 
being  used  instead  of  the  customary  channel  sections, 
which  are  more  apt  to  spring.  The  table  is  10  ft.  In 
diameter  and  10  in.  deep  at  the  edge.  It  is  supported  on 
a  broad,  flat  hearing  n  ft.  .5  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  large 
center   spindle   revolves   in   a   bushed   bearing   which    is 


Fig.  1. — Front  View  ii£  a  Now  Boring  Mill  Built  by  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Oalsley,  Ohio. 


several  sizes  have  been  brought  out.  Among  these  is  a 
10-ft.  mill,  a  front  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  driving  gear.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the 
adjusting  mechanism  provided  for  the  head,  while  Fig. 


Fig.  2. — Tlie  Driving  i;ear  of  the  Mill. 

4  is  a  rear  view  of  the  tool  giving  some  idea  of  the 
massive  congtruetion  of  the  housings,  and  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  controlling  levers. 


adjustable  for  wear.  A  step  bearing  is  provided  at  the 
bottom  for  adjusting  the  load  on  the  stump  of  the  spin- 
dle, which  is  not  changed  after  setting. 

.\  special  feature  is  the  manner  of  lubricating  the 
track  on  which  the  table  travels.  Three  pockets  are 
cored  in  the  bed  to  receive  the  automatic  oiling  devices. 
These  pockets  are  filled  from  the  outside,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  operator  can  see  the  amount  of  oil  they 
contain,  and  he  can  thus  be  sure  that  the  track  is  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  lubrication  at  all  times.  This  ar- 
rangement does  away  with  the  periodic  flooding  of  the 
track  with  an  oil  can.  and  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  > 
raising  the  table  from  the  track  to  clean  oft'  the  gummed 
oil.  The  pockets  can  be  drained  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  any  time  by  simply  inverting  the  inlet  pipe. 

The  driving  gear'  is  inside,  and  as  Fig.  2  shows,  this 
arrangement  avoids  the  lifting  tendency  developed  in 
machines  where  the  table  is  driven  by  a  bevel  gear. 
All  pinions  have  a  large  number  of  teeth,  thus  insuring 
a  smooth  motion  to  the  table. 

The  cross  rail  is  30  in.  deep,  is  of  box  form  and  has 
an  arch  on  the  back  to  take  care  of  the  weight  of  the 
heads  or  strains  from  heavy  cuts.  It  is  clamped  to  the 
housings,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside  edges.  The 
rail  is  thus  rigidly  secured  at  its  weakest  point. 

The  tool  heads  have  a  34-in.  bearing  on  the  cross 
rail.  The  guiding  surfaces  for  each  head  are  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  cross  raU,  which  is  readily  understood 
to  be  especially  sidvantageous  when  the  tool  bars  are 
extended  some  distance  below  the  rail.  The  tool  bars 
are  of  cast  steel  and  have  a  travel  of  4S  in.  Each  bar  is 
separately  counterweighted.    Both  the  heads  have  rapid 
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I'ig.  a. — The  Adjusting  Mechanism  lor  the  Head. 

traverse  aloug  the  rail,  and  each  Is  easily  adjusted  to 
any  angle  by  ;i  worm  gear  and  gear  segment,  operated  by 
tlie  ratchet  hand  lever  A,  Fig.  3.  The  tool  bar  is  quickly 
elevated  or  lowered  by  the  capstan  hand  wheel  B.  and 
the  power  thrown  on  or  off  by  the  smaller  hand  wheel  C. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  4,  the  housings  are  of  mas- 
sive box  form.     They  have  a  12  in.  face  and  a  wide  and 


a  range  of  from  10  to  16  ft.,  that  has  all  the  general 
features  of  the  10-ft.  mill  just  described.  The  housings 
are  moved  back  and  forth  by  power,  giving  a  capacity  of 
16  ft.  3  in.  when  they  are  extended  to  the  limit,  and  will 
take  work  5  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  extension  arm  is  of  very 
heavy  construction,  and  is  provided  with  an  auxiliary 
swiveling  head  and  a  tool  bar  6  in.  in  diameter,  having  a 
stroke  of  4S  in.  with  vertical  head  and  power  feed.  It 
is  counterbalanced  independently,  and  the  extension  arm 
is  arranged  so  it  can  be  conveniently  removed  at  any 
time. 

A  2o-hp.  motor  is  required  for  driving  both  of  these 
mills,  and  nine  different  speeds  are  obtained  through 
a  gear  box  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  IS.  If  a  two  to  one  ad- 
justable speed  motor  is  used,  40  speeds  are  available  with 
a  ratio  of  1  to  36.  An  additional  6-hp.  motor  is  re- 
(piired  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cross  rail.  The  main 
driving  motor  is  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  bed.  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  while  the  motor  for  adjusting  the 
cross  rail  is  mounted  on  the  top  brace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 . 


Water  Filtration  for  Industrial  Purposes 


The  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute  on  the  evenlns; 
of  January  IS  was  devoted  to  the  discussioon  of  "  Water 
Filtration  for  Industrial  Purposes,"  and  a  paper  on  that 
siiiiject  was  read  by  Churobill  Hungerford.  filtration  en- 
gineer of  Philadelphia.  The  paper  dealt  with  some  of  the 
extraordinary  forms  of  iioliution  which  cause  trouble 
in  certain  manufacturing  processes,  but  in  the  main  it 
discussed  problems  of  purification  of  such  waters  as 
the  average  textile  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  use. 
A  number  of  interesting  instances  were  cited  showing 
the  manner  in  which  impurities  are  so  completely  taken 
out  of  water  contaminated  by  manufacturing  operations 
that  it  is  made  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  munici- 
pal   supplies   of   the   towns    in   which    the   factories   are 


IMa.  4. — Rear  View  of  the  Mill,  Showing  the  Alassive  Cnnstriiction   of  the   Housings, 


deei)  base,  tlius  insuring  rigidity  under  the  most  severe 
duty.  In  addition  to  the  usual  top  brace,  the  manufac- 
turer has  provided  an  unusually  heavy  cross  brace  at 
the  back  of  the  housings,  which  Is  designed  to  take  care 
of  all  side  strains,  due  to  heavy  cuts  made  when  the 
cross  rail  is  raised  some  distance  from  the  table.  An 
original  feature  of  the  design  is  mounting  the  feed 
boxes  on  the  housings  instead  of  on  the  housing  base. 
This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  operator  being 
compelled  to  creep  under  the  work  to  operate  the  feed 
levers.  Eight  changes  of  feed  are  provided,  ranging 
from  1-.32  to  1  in.  in  .iny  direction. 

The   conipaiiy    also   builds   an    extension    mill    having 


located.  Interesting  data  were  given  relating  to  the 
amounts  of  water  required  by  different  industries.  A  pound 
of  jnuslin  or  similar  cotton  fabric  requires  in  the  bleach- 
ing about  27  gal.  of  water.  A  pound  of  paper  requires 
about  50  gal.  of  water  and  a  pound  of  sUk  not  less  than 
1000  gal.  of  water.  The  use  of  chemicals,  such  as  alum, 
lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  calcium  hypochlorite  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  as  an  aid  to  the  purification  process 
was  dicussed,  and  a  detailed  account  given  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  chemicals  are  completely  removed 
from  the  water  after  they  have  done  their  duty.  A 
descri]rtion  was  given  of  a  filter  plant  capable  of  han- 
dling highly  polluted  waters. 
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Some   Adaptations  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Thread  Miller 

Milling  Internal  Threads  and  the  Cutting  of  Spiral 
Gears  Are  Now  Possible  on  This  Machine 


The  Pratt  &  Wliitiiey  Comi>auy.  Iliirtford,  Conn.,  has 
recfutly  developed  an  attachment  by  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  mill  internal  threads  on  any  of  its  standard 
thread  milling  machines.  Great  flexibility  character- 
izes the  attachment,  and  by  its  use  it  is  possible  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  machine  for  doing  this  class  of 
work.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of  the  maker's  standard  thread 
Diillers  equipi>ed  with  this  attachment,  and  Fig.  2  gives 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  work  which  a  machine  so 
equipped  is  capable  of  turning  out.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
standard  6  x  14  in.  Pratt  and  Whitney  thread  miller 
arranged  to  cut  spiral  gears. 

The  construction  of  the  cutter  head,  which  Is  made  as 
a  separate  and  complete  unit,  is  very  rigid  throughout. 
The  head  is  designed  to  be  readily  accommodated  to  the 


Fis:.    1. — A   Thnad   Miller   Equipped   witb    the    Internal    Tlire:i'i 

Milling  Attachment  Developed  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney 

Company.    Hartford.    Conn. 

regular  carriage,  and  the  proper  relation  between  the 
two  is  maintained  by  long  dovetail  bearings  and  a  taper 
gib  capable  of  easy  adjustment  to  compensate  for  wear. 
The  mounting  of  the  cutter  head  proper  enables  the 
necessary  swiveling  action  for  proper  cutter  clearance 
to  be  obtained  without  disturbing  the  central  relation  of 
the  cutter  and  the  work  and  accurate  graduations  are 
provided.  Once  the  cutter  head  has  been  set  to  the  re- 
quired angle,  as  indicated  by  tliese  graduations,  it  is 
securely  clamped  in  its  seat  by  powerful  holding  bolts, 
thus  giving  the  equivalent  of  a  solid  member. 

Very  accurate  and  positive  control  of  the  cutter  head 
is  secured  by  a  micrometer  dial  and  a  positive  adjustable 
stop.  The  construction  of  the  latter  is  novel  and  yet 
«t  the  same  time  simple.  Its  use  enables  the  cutter  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  work  and  accurately  returned 
to  the  exact  previous  depth,  a  feature  that  has  proved 
«specially  valuable  on  internal  thread  work.  The  auto- 
matic control  of  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  car- 
riage, as  well  as  a  quick  return  has  also  been  embodied 
in  the  construction  of  the  head.  Three  cutter  speeds  are 
secured  by  a  three-step  cone  pulley,  and  for  each  of  these 
speeds  IS  carriage  feeds  are  instantly  available  through 
a  gear  box. 

The  tool  steel  spindle  is  hardened,  ground  and  lapped 
and  special  care  was  taken  in  its  manufacture  to  Insure 


Fig.  2. — Some  Siiccimens  of  Work  Done  by  1bi>  .\ttachment. 

accuracy  and  durability.  A  taper  hole  extends  through 
the  spindle  to  receive  the  cutter  arbors,  which  are  held  In 
place  by  a  drawback  bolt.  The  spindle  runs  in  a  bronze 
sleeve  or  l)ox  and  is  so  mounted  in  the  head  as  to  enable 
the  spindle  to  be  adjusted  longitudinally  when  resetting 
(he  cutter  to  a  thread  that  lias  been  previously  cut.  The 
main  driving  shaft  transmits  its  power  directly  to  the 
cutter  spindle  through  gearing,  a  way  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  A  flywheel  which  is  mounted  in  bear- 
ings independent  of  the  spindle  is  employed  to  eliminate 
backlash  in  the  driving  gears  and  to  prevent  vibration 
nnd  chattering  of  the  cutter. 

Either  single  or  multiple  threads  can  be  cut  on  this 
machine.  When  the  latter  are  being  cut,  as  is  the  case 
in  Fig,  ].  the  work  holding  appliance  is  carried  on  the 
inner  spindle.  For  cutting  any  desired  multiple  tluead 
the  outer  spindle  has  an  index  ring  which  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  work  operated  uijon. 
Although  the  design  of  the  spindle  is  such  as  to  readily 
lend  itself  to  the  accommodation  of  the  various  holding 
appliances  required  by  the  different  classes  of  work,  the 
step  chuck  and  closer  shown  in  place  on  the  machine  has 
proved  very  efticient  for  work  within  its  range.  As  will 
be  noticed,  this  step  chuck  has  adjustable  jaws  that  are 
independent  of  the  closing  mechanism,  and  once  these  are 
set  to  the  desired  diameter  or  contour,  the  work  will 
be  held  rigidly  and  true.  A  drawback  rod  from  the  back 
of  the  spindle  furnishes  a  rapid  and  convenient  means 
for  operating  the  chuck. 

As  regularly  made,  the  attachment  is  suitable  for 
threading  holes  ranging  from  V/j  to  6  in.  in  diameter, 
with  single  or  multiple  threads  of  either  the  right  or  the 
left  band  types.  Fig.  2  contains  a  striking  example  of 
some  pieces  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  work  which  were 
threaded  by  this  new  attachment  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work  previously. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  6  x  14  in.  thread 
miller  arranged  for  cutting  spiral  gears.  This  machine 
is  said  to  be  very  convenient  and  efficient  in  operation, 
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as  the  chauge  gears  and  other  operating  mechanism  are 
very  simple  in  their  construction  and  so  convenient  in 
their  location  and  operation  that  one  workman  can  take 
care  of  several  machines.  Another  special  feature  of  the 
machine  is  its  exceptional  rigidity,  vs'hich  is  secured  by 
a  rigid  manner  of  supix>rting  the  work  coupled  with  a 
stiff  cutter  head,  a  combination  that  has  resulted  in  prac- 
tically eliminating  vibration  of  the  work  and  chattering 
of  the  cutter. 

The  indexing  is  accomplished  by  varying  the  relation 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  spindles  and  is  con- 
trolled by  an  index  plate  and  pawl,  which  is  said  to  be 
better  than  indexing  by  gears.  The  index  plates  used 
have  a  very  large  diameter  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
gears  to  be  cut,  an  arrangement  which  reduces  errors  to 
a  minimum. 

The  quick  return  device  is  actuated  by  a  crank  at  the 
front  of  the  machine  and  is  very  rapid  in  its  operation. 
Precision  lead  and  cross  feed  screws  are  furnished  and 
a  micrometer  dial  and  positive  adjiLstable  stops  provide 
accurate  control  for  the  cutter  head.  The  cutter  has 
three  different  speeds  and  IS  carriage  feeds,  for  each  of 
the  three  cutter  speeds  are  rendered  instantly  available 
by  a  geared  feed  box,  thus  giving  a  total  of  .54  feeds.  In 
this  machine  it  is  possible  to  use  a  very  fast  feed  with- 
out sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  work,  as  the  cutter  is 
so  located  as  to  prevent  the  chips  from  interfering  with 
its  operation. 


European  Steel  Syndicates 

In  discussing  the  proposed  Italian  steel  syndicate, 
whose  organization  is  now  well  under  way,  the  London 
Iinn  and  Coal  Trades  Review  has  the  following  concern- 
ing the  syndicates  in  other  European  countries.  The 
reference  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  this 
connection  is,  of  course,  pertinent  in  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sents a  large  output  of  steel  products  under  the  control 
of  one  organization : 

The  latest  iron  and  steel  producing  country  to  or- 
ganize its  industry  into  a  syndicate  is  Italy.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  are  already  well  advanced 
and  it  Is  hoped  will  be  completed  in  the  early  months 
of  this  year,  for  the  formation  of  an  Italian  steel 
syndicate  on  the  model  of  the  German  Stahlwerks-Ver- 
band.  The  principal  groups  of  works  interested  in  the 
project  are  the  Terni-Elba-Savona,  the  Piombiuo  and  the 
Perriere  Italiane.  These  various  works  together  have 
a  productive  capacity  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
demands  of  the  country.  The  syndicate  would  embrace 
in  its  scope  structural  shapes,  rails,  merchant  bars  and 
plates.  In  addition,  there  will  be  organized  opposition 
to  foreign  competition,  and  suggestions  are  being  placed 
before  the  government  for  an  increase  of  the  import 
duties.  Finally,  the  large  works — Piombino  and  Savom 
— will  associate  in  the  production  of  descriptions  of  iron 
and  steel  which  still  continue  to  be  imported  from 
Germany  in  considerable  quantities,  such  as  steel  cast- 
ings, boiler  plates,  railroad  material,  tubes,  forgings,  &c. 
Italy  is  thus  practically  the  last  of  the  important 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  to  adopt  the  syndicate  sys- 
tem. In  all  others,  except  our  own,  the  system  already 
obtains.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
German  Stahlwerks-Verband  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  comment  in  these  columns.  The  Belgian  steel  syn- 
dicate or  the  Comptoir  des  Aci6ries  Beiges,  has  now  been 
established  for  some  years.  Its  provisions  are  drafted 
on  the  German  model,  the  main  feature  being  that  it 
acts  as  a  sales  bureau  for  undertaking  business  on  the 
common  account  of  the  constituents,  and  also  regulates 
production.  It  embraces  the  Angleur,  Boel,  Cockerill, 
Couillet,  Ougr6e-Marihaye,  Providence,  Sambre  et  Mo- 
selle, and  Thy-le-Chateau  Works.  French  industry  Is 
well  organized,  although  on  rather  different  lines.  For 
the  export  trade  one  of  the  most  important  organizations 
is  the  Comptoir  d'Exportation  des  Prcduits  Mftallur- 
giques,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris.  This  or- 
ganization looks  after  the  sales  of  rails,  .loists  and  chan- 
nels. The  Comptoir  des  Tubes  en  Per  et  en  Acier,  which 
embraces   the   four   large   makers,   deals   with   the   tube 


trade.  There  are  also  organized  the  Comptoir  des  Es- 
sieux  (a.xles),  which  embraces  15  manufacturers,  and 
the  Com]jtoir  des  Poutrelles  (joists),  which  embraces  19 
manufacturers,  and  which  also  deals  with  channels. 

All  these  syndicates  have  their  head  offices  in  Paris. 
The  Comptoir  des  Metallurgique  Longwy  embraces  aU 
the  firms  in  the  Meurthe-et-Moselle  district.  These  may 
be  said  to  be  the  principal  syndicates,  but  the  French 
ironmasters  have  the  Comite  des  Forges  de  France,  a 
very  important  association,  which,  while  not  dealing  with 
the  selling  side  of  the  trade,  is  available  for  any  con- 
certed action.  This  also  has  close  relations  with  sub- 
sidiary committees.  In  like  manner  Sweden  has  the 
Jernkontoret.  The  main  district  in  Russia  is  the  South, 
where  the  nine  principal  works — the  Russo-Belge,  Ta- 
ganrog, Providence  Russe,  Hughes,  Makeefka.  Donetz- 
Jouriefka,  Briansk  and  Oural-Volga — have  formed  into 
a  syndicate.  The  Austrian  trade  is  controlled  by  a  syn- 
dicate, which  is  comprehensive,  the  bulk  of  the  output 
being  in  the  hands  of  about  half  a  dozen  firms.  The 
Spanish  steel  trade  is  also  regulated  by  an  association, 
which  embraces  the  Altos  Homos  de  Vizcaya,  Duro  Fel- 
guera,  Mieres,  San  Francisco  del  Desierto,  Moreda  y 
Gijon,  and  several  smaller  works,  making  10  in  all.  The 
Altos  Hornos  holds  a  commanding  position  in  the  syn- 
dicate. 

If  the  proposed  syndicate  is  formed  and  is  successful 
in  maintaining  the  home  market  for  home  consumers.  It 
is  bound  to  seriously  affect  the  import  trade  of  Italy. 
In  recent  years  we  have  sent  to  Italy  an  average  of  over 
200,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  whereas  Germany  has  sent 
an  average  of  just  under  300,000  tons,  and  Belgium  an 
average  of  between  40,000  and  50.000  tons.  Our  exports 
to  Italy  are  principally  pig  iron  and  scrap,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  much  less  likely  to  be  affected  than  Germany, 
whose  trade  takes  the  form  of  more  finished  products. 
We  send  to  Italy.  howe\er,  consignments  of  ship  and' 
boiler  plates  from  time  to  time,  and,  of  course,  also  a 
considerable  tonnage  of  tin  plate,  but  since  Italy  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  herself  the  quan-' 
tity  of  British  tin  plate  has  not  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase.  Ko  doubt  in  time  the  Italians  will  aim  to  make 
all  their  supplies  of  pig  iron,  but  at  present  they  are 
likely  to  have  to  continue  to  Import  considerable  quan- 
tities from  this  country  as  the  raw  material  for  their 
steel  industry. 


McWane's  Handbook  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Users. 

The  McWane  Pipe  Works,  Lynchburg.  Va.,  has  is- 
sued a  book  which  classifies  and  tabulates  in  convenient 
form  its  full  line  of  standard  cast  iron  pipe  and  special 
fittings.  The  contents  also  include  the  standard  specifica- 
tions for  cast  iron  water  pipe ;  dimensions  and  other  data 
of  standard  bell  and  spigot  pipe,  standard  cast  iron 
water  pipe,  crosses,  tees,  &c. ;  dimensions  of  cast  iron 
flanged  pipe  and  flanged  specials;  details  entering  into- 
the  co.-^t  of  pipe  laying  as  determined  by  actual  prac- 
tice under  varying  conditions.  A  number  of  tables  are 
presented  covering  data  of  use  to  engineers,  although 
it  is  stated  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish 
information  regarding  water  and  gas  works  construc- 
tion. Illustrations  are  given  of  special  products  of  the 
company.  The  McWane  Pipe  Works  is  a  department  of 
the  Lynchburg  Foundry  Company,  having  foundries  at 
Lynchburg  and  Radford,  Va.  The  company  maintains 
branch  offices  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  The  book 
is  a  publication  of  64  pages,  is  of  convenient  size  for 
pocket  use  and  botmd  In  flexible  leather  covers.  The 
company  has  also  issued  a  large  wall  calendar,  on  which 
is  reproduced  in  colors  the  painting  by  Mosler  of  "  Wash- 
ington in  Time  of  Peace,"  which  shows  our  first  Presi- 
dent in  a  family  group. 


The  H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Pittsburgh,  is  building 
five  10  X  14  in.  cylinder  mogul  locomotives  for  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  to  be  used  on  its  railroad  running  from 
its  large  fruit  plantations  to  the  seacoast  in  Centra?. 
America. 
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BY    C.     W.    JOHNSON,    PITTSBUBQH,    PA. I 


Outlining  a  paper  ou  this  subject  wlilch  will  be  "f 
^•alue  to  the  shop  man  I  have  found  ditKcult.  The  trade 
journals  and  engineering  societies  have  published  much 
on  the  subject,  and  I  have  considered  it  advisable  to 
refer  to  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  published  papers, 
which  were  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  April  12,  1910,  making 
this  paper  an  attempt  to  supply  additional  information 
rather  than  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

The  Fundamental  Principles 

To  appreciate  thoroughly  the  problems  connected  with 
an  electrical  installation  some  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  electricity  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  characteristics  of  various  types  of  motors  are 
necessary.  Electrical  power  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  volts,  or  pressure,  and  amperes,  or  current,  expressed 
in  watts;  1000  watts  equals  1  kw.  and  1  hp.  equals  740 
watts  or  approximately  %  kw. 

In  every  electric  current  conductor  there  is  a  loss 
causing  a  drop  in  voltage  and  heating  the  conductor. 
This  drop  is  equal  to  the  product  of  current  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit.  The  heating  is  proportional  to 
the  power  lost  or  to  the  product  of  the  current  flowing 
and  the  voltage  drop,  or  the  square  of  the  current  mul- 
tiplied by  the  resistance.  Large  line  drop  means  un- 
satisfactory operation,  due  to  the  voltage  fluctuating 
with  the  load.  With  large  amounts  of  power,  small  line 
drop  and  consequently  satisfactory  operation  requires 
either  large  conductors  or  a  very  small  current,  which 
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Fig.    1. 

with  a  given  amount  of  power  requires  a  high  voltage. 
This  is  more  clearly  shown  by  an  illustration.  To  trans- 
mit 200  kw.  to  a  point  1000  ft.  distant,  at  100  volts,  witli 
5  per  cent,  line  drop,  requires  2000  amperes  and  25,0<XJ 
lb.  of  copper,  while  to  transmit  the  same  power  the  same 
distance  at  500  volts,  with  the  same  per  cent,  drop  in 
voltage,  requires  only  400  amijeres  and  1000  lb.  of  copper, 
the  size  of  the  conductor  being  limited  solely  by  the  drop 
in  voltage.  These  proportions  will  not  always  hold 
true,  as  with  a  shorter  line  and  larger  current  the  lim- 
iting feature  would  be  the  heating  of  the  conductor,  so 


that  both  factors  must  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Electric  current  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  alternat- 
ing.    Direct  current  generated  at  a  certain  voltage  Is 
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Fig.   2. 

transmitted  and  used  at  that  voltage.  The  voltage  can 
be  raised  only  by  a  motor  generator  set  or  by  connecting 
tw'O  or  more  generators  in  series.  Direct  current  voltages 
higher  than  GOO  or  650,  the  standard  for  street  railway 
work,  are  seldom  used,  although  recent  improvements  in 
electrical  machines  have  made  it  possible  to  use  pres- 
sures as  high  as  1200  volts  on  railroad  lines. 

Alternating  current,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  passed 
through  transformers  and  the  voltage  either  raised  or 
lowered.  Voltages  as  high  as  750,000  are  used  for  in- 
sulation testing.  As  transformers  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive and  highly  eflicient,  alternating  current  is 
especially  adapted  to  long  distance  transmission  of  power 
with  low  line  losses. 

The  Various  Classes  of  Electric  Motors 
The  followmg  briefly  outlines  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  various  types  of  industrial  motors : 
Direct  current  motors  are  classified  with  reference  to 
the  field  coil  windings,  which  determine  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field  on  which  the  speed  of  the  motor  is 
dependent,  as  shunt,  compound  and  series  machines.  The 
speed  characteristics  of  motors  having  these  windings 
are  shown  in  Figs.  1.  2  and  3.  Shunt  wound  motors  are 
best  where  the  load  is  readily  started  and  there  are  no 
sudden  overloads  or  extreme  fiuctuations  in  load.  They 
have  nearly  a  constant  speed  with  change  in  load ;  com- 
pound wound  motors  are  best  for  heavy  starting  duty,  or 
where  there  are  large  overloads  and  sudden  and  great 
changes  in  load.  Series  wound  motors  are  such  as  the 
standard  crane  and  street  railroad  motors.  The  speed 
varies  inversely  as  the  load  and  the  motors  will  stand 
great  overloads  without  sparking  at  the  commutator.^. 
By  referring  to  Fig.  3  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  no-load 
speed  is  very  high  and  the  motors  are  likely  to  run  away 
when  the  load  is  thrown  off  suddenly. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  characteris- 
tics of  direct  current  motors  have  been  very  materially 
changed  by  adding  extra  pole  pieces  and  field  w^ndings. 
These    are    commonly    known    as    auxiliary    poles,    and 
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greatly  improve  commutation  and  enable  a  motor  to 
carry "  large  momentary  overloads  without  sparking. 
More  important,  however,  for  machine  shop  service  is 
that  auxiliary  pole  motors  will  permit  changes  in  speed 
by  field  control  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  pos- 
sible previously.  Without  this  additional  winding,  a 
motor's  capacity  is  greatly  reduced  when  it  is  speeded 
up  by  weakening  its  field.    This  is  due  to  poor  commuta- 
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tion.  resulting  from  the  weakened  field,  and  it  was  not 
usual  to  operate  motors  having  a  speed  range  greater 
than  two  to  one  by  field  control.  Under  the  improved  con- 
ditions a  speed  range  of  three  or  four  to  one  is  readily 
obtained,  which  makes  such  a  motor  ideal  for  machine 
shop  use,  where  considerable  speed  variation  is  required. 

Alternating  current  motors  in  ordinary  service  are 
divided  into  single  phase  and  polyphase  motors,  the  lat- 
ter being  subdivided  into  squirrel  cage  and  wound  rotor 
types.  Single  phase  motors  are  particularly  suitable 
where  single  phase  lighting  current  is  available  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  power  at  a  constant  speed  is  desired. 

Squirrel  cage  motors  correspond  in  characteristics  to 
shunt  wound  direct  current  motors.  They  run  at  prac- 
tically constant  speed,  the  speed  falling  off  very  slightly 
with  increasing  load.  They  are  not  suitable  for  extreme- 
ly heavy  starting  duty,  but  are  the  most  perfect  motors 
ever  devised  for  light  starting  duty  and  where  approx- 
imately constant  speed  is  required  because  of  their  ex- 
treme mechanical  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  trouble- 
some parts,  such  as  commutators  and  brush  holders. 

Wound  rotor  induction  motors  are  adapted  for  heavy 
starting  duty,  and  can  be  run  at  any  speed  below  normal 
with  reduced  etflclency  by  the  introduction  of  resistance 
In  the  rotor  winding.  When  this  resistance  is  inserted 
the  speed  varies  inversely  as  the  load,  and  if  a  motor  is 
rurming  below  speed,  due  to  resistance  in  the  rotor  wind- 
ing, the  speed  will  come  up  to  maximum  as  soon  as  the 
load  is  thrown  nff. 

Polyphase  alternating  current  is  ordinarily  two  or 
three  phase.  To  obtain  the  power  in  a  two-phase  circuit 
multiply  the  volts  between  the  two  wires  of  one  phase 
by  the  current  flowing,  which  gives  the  power  in  one 
phase,  the  total  power  being  the  sum  of  that  in  two 
phases.  To  obtain  the  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit, 
assuming  all  phases  to  be  balanced,  multiply  the 
current  in  any  wire  by  the  voltage  between  any  two 
wires  and  multiply  this  product  by  the  square  root  of 
three. 

Lighting,  either  arc  or  incandescent,  is  equally  satis- 
factory with  direct  or  alternating  current.  One  hundred 
and  ten  volts  is  standard  for  incandescent  lamps,  but 
with  direct  current  they  can  be  run  from  higher  voltage 
generators  by  means  of  comparatively  cheap  balancing 
sets,  and  on  the  three-wire  system,  which  results  in  a 
great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  copper  required.     Al- 


though it  is  not  so  desirable,  incandescent  lamps  can  be 
connected  in  series  so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
voltage.  With  alternating  current  the  voltage  at  the 
generator  is  of  little  consequence,  as  transformers  are 
readily   ijrovided. 

In  installing  electrical  equipment  it  is  important  that 
the  work  be  thoroughly  first  class,  using  the  best  ma- 
terial, and  also  to  have  the  size,  arrangement  and  divi- 
sion of  circuits  carefully  worked  out  by  a  competent 
engineer.  Poor  wiring  is  a  constant  source  of  danger  and 
expense,  and  poor  arrangement  or  proportion  of  circuits 
makes  an  electrical  installation  unsatisfactory  In  opera- 
tion. If  lamps  are  operated  on  the  same  circuits  with 
elevators  and  crane  motors  they  will  flicker,  due  to  sud- 
den throwing  on  and  off  of  the  loads. 

For  direct  current  motors  for  general  shop  use  110 
or  120  volts  is  not  generally  used  on  account  of  the  large 
current,  requiring  expensive  wiring  and  controllers,  and 
iiOO  volts  cannot  be  handled  comfortably  and  is  objec- 
tionable as  employees  often  get  shocks.  The  commuta- 
tors of  oOO-volt  motors  also  require  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  those  of  lower  voltage,  and  are  more  apt  to 
give  trouble  from  sparking  under  overloads.  Therefore, 
220  to  240  volts  become  standard  for  general  shop  use 
and  seems  to  answer  all  requirements  very  satisfactorily. 

The  choice  of  the  kind  of  current  and  type  of  motors 
for  any  installation  or  application  is  important,  as  each 
installation  has  certain  characteristics  which  make  .a 
certain  kind  of  current  or  type  of  motor  better  than 
others. 

The  Use  of  Adjustable  Speeds 

In  almost  any  machine  shop  it  will  be  found  profitable 
to  drive  many  of  the  tools  at  varying  speeds.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  or  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  speed 
range  by  mechanical  devices  and  retain  the  necessary 
quick  operating  features,  so  the  adjustable  speed  motor 
has  been  developed.  In  its  present  form  this  motor  is 
the  outcome  of  many  years  of  development  and  is  a 
shunt  wound,  auxiliary  pole  motor.  The  speed  adjust- 
ment is  accomplished  by  introducing  resistance  in  series 
with  the  shunt  field  by  a  controller,  which  also  closes 
the  armature  circuit.  This  controller  is  arranged  to 
reverse  the  motor  and  thus  give  speeds  in  either  direc- 
tion. Controllers  can  be  designed  to  give  any  number  of 
speed»  forward  or  reverse,  but  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
vide 16  forward  speeds  and  fewer  reverse.  On  a  four 
to   one  motor  16   speeds   give   an    increase  of   speed  of 
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very  nearly  10  per  cent,  for  each  notch  on  the  controller. 
In  the  earlier  days  motor  speed  could  only  be  increased 
slightly  by  field  adjustments  without  causing  sparking  at 
the  commutator.  Armature  resistance  was  used  to  re- 
duce the  motor  speed  below  normal.  This  was  inefficient 
on  account  of  the  power  lost  in  the  resistance  ^nd  also 
because  the  speed  of  a  motor  so  controlled  decreased 
with  the  load,  which  conditions  are  not  allowable  with 
varying  or  intermittent  motor  loads.  The  next  and 
logical  step  was  the  Introduction  of  the  multiple  voltage 
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system  for  supplying  a  number  of  voltages  to  the  motor 
armature,  the  gaps  between  voltage  being  filled  by  field 
adjustment  speeds,  and  a  very  wide  range  could  be  cov- 
ered with  an  unlimited  number  of  controller  notches. 
In  two  machine  shops  with  which  I  am  familiar,  a  four- 
wire  multiple  voltage  system  is  in  use,  where  a  speed 
range  of  about  nine  to  one  is  obtained  on  the  motors  with 
42  controller  notches.  This  gives  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent,  for  each  speed  over  the  previous  one. 
Such  a  speed  range  results  in  an  excessively  large  motor 
and  an  unnecessary  refinement  in  speed  adjustment,  as 
well  as  an  expensive  controller.  For  some  years  the 
multiple  voltage  system  filled  a  long  felt  want,  but  it 
was  not  ideal.  The  balance  sets  and  the  complications 
and  extra  cost  of  shop  wiring  were  objectionable,  aud 
the  present  adjustable  speed  motor  is  a  natural  result 
of  necessity. 

In  any  system  of  speed  adjustment  the  ideal  is  at- 
tained when  the  speed  can  be  increased  by  constant  per- 
centage increments.  This  is  l^nown  as  geometric  progres- 
sion as  distinguished  from  arithmetic  progression  in 
which  each  increment  is  equal  to  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  10  per  cent,  increments  are 
satisfactory,  and  when  these  are  increased  to  15  or  20 
l)er  cent,  production  is  restricted,  and  time  and  money 
wasted  because  tools  cannot  be  operated  at  the  most 
efficient  speeds.  Any  discussion  of  correct  and  etHcient 
operating  speeds  presupposes  an  organization  and  system 
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which  will  obtain  the  maximum  output  from  operators. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  has  been  removed  now  that 
an  operator  can  reach  without  changing  his  position  a 
simple  lever  by  which  he  can  control  the  cutting  speed 
of  his  machine  throughout  a  considerable  range  by  in- 
crements of  10  per  cent. 

Motor-Driven  Tools 

Fig.  4  shows  a  graphic  speed  chart  of  a  standard  belt 
driven  radial  drill  and  of  the  same  tool  equipped  with  an 
adjustable  speed  motor  and  one  change  in  gearing.  It 
wUl  be  noticed  that  only  eight  speeds  are  obtainable 
with  the  old  belt  drive,  having  one  change  of  gears  and 
a  four-step  cone  pulley.  This  drill  is  one  of  probably 
25  or  30  in  one  shop,  all  used  on  a  varied  class  of  work, 
consisting  of  drilling,  counterboring  and  tapping  various 
sized  holes.  Several  of  these  drills  have  been  converted 
to  motor  drive  with  a  marked  increase  in  output.  The 
increased  output  depends  upon  the  class  of  work,  as 
there  would  be  no  increase  if  the  same  sized  holes  were 
being  drilled  at  all  times,  provided  the  proper  speed 
could  be  obtained  for  that  hole.  In  this  case  the  work 
was  constantly  changing,  and  workmen  rarely  shifted 
the  belt  on  the  cone  pulley  and  only  changed  the  back 
gears.  Nevertheless  the  shop  was  considered  progres- 
sive and  used  a  modern  system  of  wage  payment  which 
was  supposed  to  secure  maximum  output  from  the  men. 
Little  time  would  probably  be  saved  by  shifting  the  belt 


to  change  the  speed,  as  this  is  a  slow  process  and  the 
workmen  avoid  it  whenever  possible. 

With  the  motor  drive  and  the  back  gears  arranged 
to  be  changed  quickly  the  operator  can  readily  be  in- 
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duced  to  work  at  the  most  advantageous  speed.  The 
men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  change  in  drive  and 
willingly  accept  a  cut  of  three  hours  on  a  10-hour  job, 
which  a  careful  study  of  conditions  shows  to  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  saving.  If  we  assume  earnings 
of  30  cents  per  hour  and  an  overhead  of  100  per  cent,  a 
man  will  do  work  in  one  day  on  the  altered  tool  for  $3, 
or  a  factory  cost  of  $6,  which  formerly  cost  40  per  cent, 
more,  thus  making  a  saving  of  $2.40  per  day.  This  sav- 
ing wDl  pay  for  the  tool  in  a  short  time,  and  does  not 
have  one  wondering  just  what  percentage  of  the  invest- 
ment must  be  saved  per  year  to  justify  the  expense.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out  how  important  it  usually  is  to 
increase  the  output  of  a  given  equipment  without  re- 
quiring additional  floor  space  and  mechanics. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  drill  press  case  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  tool  is  universally  used,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  given  the  attention  it  deserves  in  many  shops. 
Also  the  statements  made  regarding  the  advantages  of 
applying  motor  drive  to  it  apply  to  almost  every  tool 
where  a  variety  of  work  is  turned  out.  I  have  frequent- 
ly heard  the  statement  made  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
apply  motor  drives  to  old  tools.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
ample given  fuUy  proves  the  contrary,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  motor  and  controller  can  readily 
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be  applied  elsewhere  when  the  old  tool  goes  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

Records  of  lathes,  drill  presses  and  boring  mills,  notes 
upon  charts  of  the  correct  running  speeds  for  all  classes 
of  work  regularly  done  on  each  tool  and  a  consideration 
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of  the  time  and  manual  labor  required  to  make  the 
changes  in  speed  would  be  a  revelation  to  many,  and 
emphasize  the  desirability  of  adjustable  speed  motors. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  such  records  be  com- 
piled and  charted  for  all  existing  machine  tools  in  the 
shop  unless  they  are  specialized  and  it  is  known  that 
correct  speeds  are  readily  obtainable.  It  is  equally  ad- 
visable to  secure  the  same  information  on  tools  about  to 
be  purchased,  for  it  is  often  surprising  to  note  the  poor 
assortment  of  speeds  which  some  tool  manufacturers 
offer. 

Fig.  5  shows  speed  curves  of  one  of  the  most  modern 
tools,  a  Se-iu.  vertical  turret  lathe,  with  mechanical  speed 
changes.  Fifteen  speeds  are  obtainable  in  almost  exact 
geometric  progression  with  20  per  cent,  increments.  Such 
results  are  exceptional,  and  the  manufacturers  deserve 
great  credit,  yet  20  per  cent,  increments  are  rather  large 
where  the  highest  efficiency  is  desired.  Also  the  fric- 
tion in  the  gearing  is  of  considerable  Importance,  and 
greater  speed  range,  more  speeds  and  smaller  speed  in- 
crements can  be  secured  by  leaving  off  the  extra  gearing 
and  installing  an  adjustable  speed  motor.  This  will 
mean  but  a  very  small  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
tool. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  chart  of  a  02-in.  vertical  boring  mill. 
This  mill  has  not  been  changed  to  motor  drive,  but  the 
chart  shows  how  desirable  that  would  be.  When  belt 
driven  the  speeds  o\erlap,  so  that  in  reality  only  eight 
speeds  are  obtainable,  and  of  them  at  least  one  is 
higher  than  can  be  used.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
what  a  saving  a  motor  would  be  on  this  tool.  The  point 
I  wish  to  impress,  however,  is  that  such  tools  are  not 
the  exceptions  but  the  rule  in  the  average  shop. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  chart  of  a  modern  heavy  duty  radial 
drill  press.  It  is  interesting  in  several  respects.  The 
motor  is  rated  at  121/2  hp.  at  400  to  1600  rev.  per  min. 
Spindle  speeds  from  30  to  120  rev.  per  min.  are  obtained 
with  back  gears  in  and  125  to  500  rev.  per  min.  with 
gears  out — 32  speeds  altogether.  A  competitive  drill  test 
was  recently  conducted  on  this  machine,  grading  the 
drills  in  three  ways,  according  to  the  inches  of  both 
steel  and  iron  they  would  drill  without  distress,  the  same 
when  run  to  destruction,  and  the  horsepower  required 
to  drive  each  drill  under  all  conditions  determined  by  a 
recording  meter.  Naturally  the  drills  which  required  the 
least  power  gave  the  longest  life.  There  was  a  very 
appreciable  difference  in  this  power  and  the  readings 
with  different  drills  of  the  same  manufacturer  were  con- 
sistent. 

In  these  tests  the  12if;-hp.  motor  was  frequently  run 
up  to  35  hp.,  or  nearly  200  per  cent,  overload.  While  it 
is  not  recommended  that  motors  be  run  for  long  at  such 
overloads,  yet  with  the  extremely  intermittent  work  on 
such  a  tool  there  is  little  danger  of  injuring  the  motor 
with  overloads.  In  general  when  motors  have  been  put 
on  machine  tools  they  have  been  too  liberal  in  size. 
Properly  proportioning  the  motor  to  the  work  will  great- 
ly reduce  the  cost,  and  much  work  is  now  being  done 
toward  determining  the  proper  size  of  motor  for  various 
classes  of  work. 

In  considering  small  group  or  individual  motor  drives 
in  a  machine  shop  it  is  usual  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
power  to  be  saved  as  compared  with  long  lengths  of  line 
shafting.  While  power,  and  frequently  a  large  amount 
of  it,  is  thus  saved,  the  feature  of  prime  importance  is 
the  effect  on  production,  and  any  scheme  which  will 
increase  the  output  of  a  given  equipment  and  floor  space 
even  a  few  per  cent,  will  justify  a  considerable  invest- 
ment. The  papers  which  I  have  referred  to  show  that 
electric  motors  in  the  machine  shop  will  make  a  saving 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  making 
the  investment. 


contracts  include  the  following:  People's  Natural  Gas 
Company,  400  hp. ;  Joseph  Home  Company,  600  hp. ;  Alle- 
gheny General  Hospital.  1000  hp. ;  Lewis  Building,  600 
hp.,  and  the  Jenkins  Arcade,  two  500  hp. 


Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.'s  Thirtieth  Anniversary 


H.  W.  Hendrickson,  Park  Building.  Pittsburgh,  manu- 
facturers' sales  representative,  has  arranged  with  the 
Wetzel  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
represent  it  in  certain  sections  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hendrickson  also  represents  the 
Riblet  Heater  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  the 
transverse  current  feed  water  heaters.    Recent  Pittsburgh 


On  January  17  to  19  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co  ,  the  widely 
known  pig  iron  firm,  held  in  Cincinnati  a  meeting  of  its 
members,  resident  managers  and  other  representatives 
to  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  house.  It  was  the  fourth  meeting  of  this  char- 
acter that  the  company  has  held,  and  was  by  far  the 
largest,  most  representative  and  most  enthusiastic.  Mark- 
ing the  closing  of  30  years  of  successful  business,  it  was 
in  many  ways  an  event  of  unusual  interest. 

On  the  first  day  the  partners  held  their  annual  jneet- 
ing.  On  the  second  day  the  resident  manaagers  and 
salesmen  from  the  branch  offices  arrived,  and  at  noon 
the  company,  numbering  43,  dined  at  the  Queen  City 
Club.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  general  business  dis- 
cussion and  the  delivering  of  addresses  as  follows: 
"  Welcome."  W.  A.  Rogers ;  "  Northern  Iron,"  Harwood 
Wilson ;  "  Southern  and  Virginia  Iron,"  F.  W.  Miller ; 
"Eastern  Iron,"  N.  H.  Swayne,  2d;  "Lake  Superior 
Iron,"  F.  I.  Foote;  "Information,"  C.  A.  Stillman ;  "Set- 
tlement of  Complaints,"  J.  C.  Mears.  In  the  evening  D. 
B.  i^eacham  entertained  the  company  at  his  home  in 
.ivondale,  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  ideas.  It  was 
an  informal  and  delightful  gathering.  A  number  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  organization,  calling  themselves  the 
"  Pig  Iron  Pushers,"  gave  a  dramatic  performance  for 
the  balance  of  the  assembly,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

On  the  third  day  the  visitors  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where  there  was  a 
further  informal  discussion  of  plans  for  the  following 
year.  The  addresses  that  afternoon  were  as  follows: 
"Our  Raw  Material,"  W.  A.  Rogers;  "Coke,"  W.  P. 
Cheney;  "Alloys  and  Foreign  Trade,"  J.  C.  Claussen; 
"  Fluorspar,"  W.  A.  Moore ;  "  Credits."  J.  R.  Houston ; 
"Buyers,"  H.  W.  Fernald ;  "Transportation."  F.  C. 
Wright.  On  both  afternoons  the  addresses  in  general 
were  of  high  caliber,  but  the  address  of  Mr.  Rogers  on 
"  Our  Raw  Material,"  in  which  he  explained  to  all  pres- 
ent the  far-reaching  extent  of  the  ore  properties  which 
are  controlled  by  the  furnaces  represented  by  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.  gave  a  splendid  inspiration  to  all  the  sales- 
men and  demonstrated  that  no  effort  is  being  overlooked 
to  make  stronger  the  first  position  occupied  by  this  com- 
pany in  the  iron  world.  Another  talk  which  was  of  much 
importance  was  that  on  fluorspar.  This  company  has 
recently  become  the  largest  dealer  in'  fluorspar  in  that 
material  in  this  country,  representing  the  large  deposits 
in  southern  Illinois,  which  in  a  short  time  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  complete  plant  ever  known  for 
the  handling  of  this  material,  which  is  so  largely  used  In 
the  metal  trade. 

Those  present  during  the  three  days  were  as  follows : 
Wm.  A.  Rogers  and  W.  T.  Shepard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  M. 
C .  Armour  and  E.  L.  Billingslea,  Chicago ;  D.  B. 
Meacham  and  J.  K.  Pollock,  Cincinnati;  A.  A.  Fowler, 
New  York ;  N.  H.  Swayne,  2d,  Philadelphia  ;  H.  W.  Fer- 
nald, Boston;  S.  W.  Hubbard,  Cleveland;  Harwood  Wil- 
son, Cleveland;  J.  C.  Mears,  St.  Louis;  J.  R.  Darragh, 
Pittsburgh;  W.  P.  Cheney,  Pittsburgh;  C.  A.  Stillman, 
Chicago ;  C.  P.  Mercer,  Birmingham ;  F.  I.  Foote,  Chi- 
cago;  F.  C.  Wright,  Cincinnati;  J.  R.  Houston,'  Cin- 
cinnati ;  F.  W.  Miller,  Cincinnati ;  W.  A.  Moore,  Rosl- 
clare;  R.  T.  Melville,  Buffalo;  H.  B.  B.  Yergason,  Cin- 
cinnati; J.  C.  Claussen,  New  York;  William  Sampson, 
Cincinnati ;  G.  R.  Sullivan,  Philadelphia ;  H.  E.  Turner, 
Cincinnati ;  L.  G.  Calkins,  Chicago ;  Douglas  Bissell,  Buf- 
falo ;  R.  W.  Clark,  New  York  ;  F.  W.  Bauer,  Cincinnati ; 
C.  A.  Wyatt,  Boston ;  W.  H.  Knight,  Cincinnati ;  F.  b! 
Fitts,  Jr.,  Boston;  Wm.  S.  Rogers,  Buffalo;  A.  O.  Sonne, 
Chicago ;  P.  J.  Waldo,  Buffalo ;  A.  J.  Wentworth,  Cincin- 
nati ;  H.  W.  Frister,  New  York ;  R.  D.  Meacham,  Cincin- 
nati ;  C.  E.  Bertie,  Philadelphia  ;  A.  O.  Galloway,  Cincin- 
nati ;  G.  M.  Butler,  Chicago. 
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An  Electrically  Driven  Brass  Mill 

Details  of  the  Installation  at  the  Plume  &  Atwood 
Mfg.  Company's  Plant 


In  1900  the  Thime  &  Atwood  Mfg.  Couipauy,  Tlioiuas- 
ton,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of  brass  wire,  rods  and  sheets, 
<?quipped  a  portion  of  its  plant  with  the  eleetrif  motor 
drive.  At  that  time,  a  200-li\v.  two-phase  generator  was 
installed  to  suppiy  power  to  various  tools  in  the  machine 
shop  and  replaced  the  engine  drive  previously  employed, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  being  the  distance  to 
which  the  engine  had  to  transmit  pow-er  through  lielting 
and  line  shafts.  The  greatest  advantage  of  the  electric 
drive  in  machine  shops,  namely,  the  use  of  adjustable 
speed  direct  current  motors  on  individual  tools,  was  not 
obtained,  as  only  a  few  large  constant  speed  alternating 
current  motors  were  installed  to  drive  the  line  shafts. 
The  service,  nevertheless,  was  satisfactory,  and  the  drive 


I'he  service  record  of  the  turbine  is  esi)ecially  inter- 
esting. It  was  put  in  commission  in  October,  1907,  and 
the  case  was  not  opened  until  a  year  later.  An  inspec- 
tion was  then  made  of  the  blades,  but  no  repairs  of  any 
sort  were  made,  and  at  present  the  turbine  is  running 
10  hours  per  day  and  six  days  a  week.  Prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  turbine  case  in  1008,  no  trouble  was  experi- 
enced and  the  only  reason  for  making  the  inspection  was 
a  desire  to  see  whether  any  wear  had  taken  place,  but  no 
appreciable  signs  of  wear  could  be  found. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  electrifying  the  plant 
was  a  material  increase  in  its  capacity,  owing  to  the 
s])eeding  up  of  the  rolls.  At  tlie  time  the  change  was 
made  the  speeds  of  the  rolls  were  increased  from  1.5  to 
100  per  cent.,  the  average  being  40  per  cent.  Consider- 
able overtime  work  which  had  previously  been  found  un- 
avoidable was  eliminated  by  the  change,  and  in  addition 
consideralile  tloor  space  was  rendered  availalile  in  the 
shop  due  to  the  removal  of  the  main  engine,  while  rear- 
rangements and  additions  have  made  further  economies 
liossible.     In  changing  over  from  the  engine  to  the  motor 


Fig.  1. — The  Westinghouse  750-Kw.  Steflm  Turbo-Generator  Set    Installed  in  the  Pi-iss  Mill  of  the  Plume  &  Atwood  Mfg. 

Company,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


■was  gradually  extended  by  adding  motors  here  and  there 
in  the  various  rooms,  althougb  the  power  for  the  main 
rolls  was  still  supplied  by  a  large  steam  engine  in  the 
floor  of  the  main  shop,  the  steam  supply  beiug  piped  from 
the  boiler  plant,  which  was  located  in  a  separate  building. 
In  1907  it  was  decided  to  use  electric  power  throughout 
the  plant  and  the  engine  drive  was  entirely  discarded. 
Since  that  date  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
«lectrie  motor  drive  has  been  extended  until  at  present 
the  plant  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  electrically 
driven  brass  mill  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  change  was  made  a  750-kw.  Westinghouse 
steam  turbo-generating  set  was  installed  in  the  main 
jiower  house,  together  with  the  original  200-kw.  genera- 
tor. A  view  of  this  new  set,  together  with  the  necessary 
auxiliary  apparatus,  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  Various  sizes  of 
motors  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Eleeti-ic  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  also  furnished  all  the  other 
■electrical  equipment,  were  installed  in  the  shop  to  drive 
the  different  rolls,  some  beiug  placed  in  pits  below  the 
:floor  and  others  on  the  floor.  The  motors  were  geared  to 
the  countershaft  driving  the  rolls  in  some  cases  and  in 
•others  silent  running  chains  were  employed  to  transmit 
the  power.  These  additional  motors  brought  the  total 
capacity  of  the  installation  up  to  1300  bp..  the  individual 
-capacities  of  the  22  motors  ranging  from  5  to  150  hp. 


drive,  no  interruption  of  any  sort  was  caused  to  the  roll- 
ing service,  and  the  men  were  able  to  work  through  the 
changes,  with  the  result  that  the  production  of  the  mill 
was  not  even  temporarily  decreased. 

As  a  general  thing  a  single  motor  drives  two  rolls, 
but  the  three  through  which  the  first  passes  are  made  are 
driven  by  a  single  countershaft  which  derives  its  power 
from  two  motors,  one  of  100  hp.  and  the  other  of  150  lip. 
Both  of  these  are  the  standard  Westinghouse  type  CCIJ 
squirrel  cage  induction  motors  and  are  connected  to  the 
countershaft  by  silent  running  chains,  thus  operating  in 
parallel  not  only  electrically,  but  also  mechanically.  The 
150-hp.  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  with  its  chain  connec- 
tion to  the  pinion  countershatt,  and  the  chain  connecting 
the  other  motor  etui  also  be  seen,  although  the  motor  it- 
self is  hidden.  This  engraving  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
flexibility  of  the  electric  motor  drive,  as  although  250  hp. 
was  required,  a  motor  of  this  size  could  not  be  installed 
in  the  pit  without  tearing  out  a  [wrtiou  of  the  founda- 
tion. It  was  found  more  satisfactory  to  use  two  motors 
having  as  their  total  the  required  horsepower  and  located 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pinion  countershaft,  an  arrange- 
ment which  materially  reduced  the  strain  on  the  counter- 
shaft bearings.  In  another  location  at  the  plant  where 
175  hp.  was  required  for  driving  another  set  of  rolls,  two 
motors  were  connected  by  chains  to  the  same  pinion  coun- 
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The  Grant  Multiple  Spindle  Rivet  Spinner 


Fig.    2. — riif    C.iiinteis'aaft    Driving    the    Tlnee    KulU    Xliiuugl. 

Which  ihe  First  Pass  Is  Made  and  One  of  the  Motors 

Furnishing  Power  to  It. 

tersbaft.  lu  botli  these  cases  a  flywheel  was  used  to 
smooth  out  the  suddeu  demand  for  jxiwer  due  to  material 
entering  the  rolls.  Without  a  flywheel  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  the  load  would  take  the  slack  out  of  the  chain 
with  a  snap  sufficiently  violent  as  to  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ing the  chain  or  at  least  throwing  it  off  the  sprocket.  The 
flywheel  acts  as  a  cushion  and  the  load  is  taken  very 
easily  and  quietly  with  only  a  few  slight  undulations  of 
the  chain. 

The  installation  of  the  motor  drive  on  the  rolls  has 
brought  about  economies  not  only  in  money  but  also  in 
time.  Formerly  when  the  work  jammed  in  the  rolls  the 
latter  broke  and  had  to  be  replaced,  which  cost  money 
and  also  required  time.  With  the  electric  motor  drive 
the  fuse  blows  out  and  cuts  off  the  current  from  the 
motor,  thus  stopping  the  rolls.  During  the  three  years 
that  the  rolls  have  been  motor  driven,  there  has  been  no 
expense  for  renewing  broken  rolls  and  the  total  mainte- 
nance charge  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  roll  and 
motor  equipment  is  said  to  have  been  less  than  $2.j.  The 
speeding  up  of  the  rolls  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  motor 
drive  increased  their  capacity  above  that  of  the  over- 
hauling machines  and  necessitated  overtime  work  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  machines  were  driven  by  a  20-hp. 
motor  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  running  the  large 
turbo-generator  to  supply  it  with  power,  a  direct  current 
motor  was  installed  nearby  so  that  the  belt  from  the  alter- 
nating current  motor  could  be  readily  shifted  to  it.  Di- 
rect current  for  this  motor  is  supplied  from  a  small 
steam  engine  driven  generator  that  was  previously  used 
as  the  exciter  for  the  original  200-kw.  generator. 


New  Railroad  Equipment.— The  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  2.50  re- 
frigerator cars  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  for  300  freight 
cars.  The  Great  Northern  ordered  100  additional  freight 
cars  and  the  Illinois  Central  will  build  100  all  wood 
logging  cars  at  its  shops.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
awarded  the  building  of  700  steel  imderframe  ears  to  the 
Virginia  Bridge  Company,  and  will  build  700  in  its  own 
shops.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  will  build  2.3  pas- 
senger locomotives  at  its  Reading,  Pa.,  shop.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  reported  to  have  ordered  12  locomotives, 
and  the  Illinois  Central  is  preparing  specifications  for  4.j. 
The  Boston  &  Albany  has  closed  with  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  for  10  passenger  engines. 


The  Grant  JIfg.  &  Machine  Company,  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  has  recently  brought  out  a  special  five-spindle, 
noiseless  rotating  roll  rivet  spinning  machine.  It  was 
particularly  designed  for  riveting  five  posts  into  clock 
frames  or  plates,  but  is  readily  adapted  to  a  great  \a- 
ritrv  nf  Hv>rk  Tshere  the  holes  are  not  too  close  to  permit 

spindles  of  suffi- 
cient size  and 
strength  to  be  used. 
This  new  machine 
differs  very  mate- 
r  i  a  1 1  y  from  the 
company's  regular 
line  of  single  spin- 
dle rivet  spinners, 
one  of  which  was 
illustrated  in  The 
Iron  Age  Septem- 
ber 16.  1909. 

Among  the 
points  of  difference 
to  he  noticed  are 
that  the  table 
moves  up  and 
down,  thus  bring- 
ing the  work  in 
contact  with  the 
spinning  rolls  by 
an  arrangement  of 
toggles.  The  spin- 
dles have  individ- 
u.il  vertical  adjust- 
ment for  accommo- 
dating various 
hights  of  work,  and 
are  revolved  from 
one  comihon  pulley 
in  practically  the 
same  way  as  the 
drill  spindles  in  a 
multiple  spindle 
drill  press.  The 
spiral  gears  driving 
the  spindles  are  in- 
closed in  a  cast 
iron  ease  and  are 
partly  immersed  In 
oil.  While  these 
gears  are  in  motion 
a  pumping  action 
takes  place  which  draws  oil  from  the  bottom  of  the  gear 
case  up  and  around  the  sleeve  gear  bearing.  Centrifug.al 
force  throws  the  oil  out  at  the  top  of  the  gears  and 
gravity  returns  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  gear  case,  an 
arrangement  which  lubricates  the  upper  working  parts 
thoroughly. 

The  roll  holders  and  the  lower  part  of  the  spindles 
are  mounted  in  a  solid  casting  attached  to  the  main 
frame  of  the  machine.  The  location  of  the  spindles  in 
this  casting  matches  exactly  the  location  of  the  posts  to 
be  riveted,  as  it  is  intended  to  use  a  number  of  these 
spindle  rotating  plates  or  castings  to  accommodate  work 
of  different  shapes  and  varying  center  distances.  All  of 
these  plates  are  Interchangeable  with  the  frame,  and  can 
be  quickly  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  universal  joint  connecting  the  upper  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  spindle  has  a  square  hole  in  it  that 
matches  the  short  spindle  attached  to  the  plate  casting. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  casting  to  be  removed 
and  another  plate  and  set  of  spindles  inserted  that  wiU 
exactly  match  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended  without 
adjustment  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


.\    Multiple    Spindle    Rivet    Spinner 
with  Rotating  Rolls  Made  by  the 
Grant  Mfg.  &  Machine  Com- 
pany. Bridgeport,  Conn. 


llattie  Furnace  of  the  Girard  Iron  Company,  Girard. 
Ohio,  was  blown  in  last  week  after  being  relined  and 
extensively  repaired. 


.1.  C.  ilaloney.  manufacturers'  agent,  Swissvale,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  has  secured  the  agency  for  the  Blume  & 
Blume  diamond  mesh  woven  wire  fence  machines  and  is 
now  prepared  to  furnish  the  trade. 
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The  Reed  Heavy  Duty  Engine  Lathes 

A  New  Line  of  Tools  Particularly  Intended  for 
Railroad  Work 


Several  new  heavy  duty  engine  lathes  are  being  put 
on  the  market  by  the  F.  E.  Reed  Company,  Worcester, 


«\jnu  gear  and  the  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds  by  double 
frictions.  All  of  the  tools  are  equipped  with  a  quick 
change  mechanism,  giving  (iO  changes  for  both  the  lead 
screw  and  the  feed  rod,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
both  the  rod  and  the  screw  cannot  run  at  the  same  time. 
All  the  gears  in  the  front  case  are  of  steel,  with  a  coarse 
pitch.  A  thread  cutting  index  is  furnished  for  the  lead 
screw.    For  transmitting  power  to  these  tools  a  two-speed 


Fig,   I. — The  24-In.   Lathe. 


Fig,   2, — The  IS-In.   Lathe, 
Two  of  the  Xeu-  Double  B.-icl;  Geared  Lathes  with  Quick  Change  Gear  Box  Built  by  the   F,   E,  Reed  Company,   Worcester,   Mass. 


Mass.  These  tools  are  specially  designed  for  use  in  rail- 
road shops  and  for  handling  other  classes  of  heavy  work. 
At  the  present  time  the  lathes  are  built  with  swings  of 
18,  20,  22  and  24  in.,  and  the  company  is  making  prepa- 
rations to  add  a  27-in.  and  a  30-in.  size.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  24-in.  lathe  and  Fig.  2  the  tool  having  an  18-iu.  swing. 
The  headstoelis  are  of  massive  proportions.  All  the 
sizes  have  double  back  gears  and  the  three  smaller  ones 
are  equipped  with  a  three-step  cone  pulley,  while  the 
24-in.  and  the  two  proposed  additional  sizes  have  one 
more  step.  All  of  the  tools  are  made  proportionately 
heavy  throughout  to  correspond  with  the  increased  swing. 
The   apron   feed   mechanism   is  driven   by   a    worm   and 


friction   countershaft   with   large   pulleys   and   self-oiling 
bearings  is  used. 


The  Scott  Madden  Iron  Works  Company.  St.  Louis, 
Mo,,  has  purchased  a  large  manufacturing  plant  at 
Marion,  Ind..  which  it  will  remodel  for  Its  special  pur- 
pose. Completion  is  expected  June  1,  at  which  time  the 
company  will  comliine  its  entire  manufacturing  force  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Rushville.  Ind,,  also  the  St.  Loui& 
office.  It  has  taken  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Kersey 
power  excavator,  formerly  manufactured  by  Francis  E. 
Kersey,  Lebanon.   Ind. 
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The  Barnes  Motor  Driven  Gap  Lathe 

A  Small  and  Convenient  Tool  with   All    Parts 
Self-Contained 


A  self-coutained  motor  drive  lias  been  applied  by  tlic 
Barnes  Drill  Compauy,  814  Chestnut  street.  Rockfonl. 
111.,  to  its  12-22-in.  sliding  extension  gap  lathe.  This 
tool  was  originally  designed  to  meet  the  deinaud  for  ;i 
small  extension  gap  lathe,  and  the  addition  of  the  motor 
drive  makes  it  a  very  convenient  machine  for  garages 
and  other  isolated  places  where,  although  there  Is  no  line 
shaft,  electric  current  is  available. 

The  lied  is  exceptionally  broad  and  deep  and  thor- 
oughly braced.  Both  the  top  and  the  main  beils  are 
fitted  closely  together  by  dove- 
tail construction,  thus  per- 
mitting the  upper  one  to  be 
held  firmly  at  any  point  by 
clamp  bolts  extending  trans- 
versely through  the  main  bed. 
When  it  Is  desired  to  Increase 
the  gap  the  screw  and  crank 
at  the  rear  end  draw  the  top 
bed  back.  The  rack  and  pinion 
controlling  the  movement  of 
this  bed  are  cut  from  steel  and 
the  former  is  in  one  piece. 

The  headstock  Is  of  heavy 
and  strong  construction  and 
the  spindle  is  of  high  grade 
machinery  steel.  It  runs  in 
amply  proportioned  bronze 
bearings  that  are  carefully 
scraped  and  fitted.  Eight 
changes  of  spindle  speed  are 
available  by  a  four-step,  wide 
face  cone  pulley  and  set  of 
back  gears.  The  cone  pulley 
can  be  instantly  locked  to  the 
spindle  by  a  push  pin.  An  off- 
set type  of  tailstock  is  em- 
ployed which  permits  the  com- 
pound rest  to  be  set  parallel 
with  the  bed.  A  setover  ad- 
justment for  use  when  turning 
tapers  is  also  furnished. 

The  carriage  is  extended 
In  front  and  has  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  turn- 
ing tool  firmly  when  doing  work  in  the  gap.  It  is  fed 
by  a  splined  screw,  and  has  a  long  V  bearing  on  the 
front  way  of  the  bed  and  a  flat  one  at  the  rear.  There 
are  a  number  of  gibs  for  taking  up  wear,  and  if  desired 
the  carriage  can  be  clamped  to  the  bed  for  cross  feed 
work.  T  slots  for  clamping  work  on  the  carriage  are 
also  provided.  The  compound  rest  has  a  graduated  base 
and  sufficient  travel  to  take  care  of  the  niaxiuiuni  capac- 
ity of  the  lathe. 

Both  the  cross  and  the  longitudinal  feeds  are  of  the 
power  tyi^e,  and  the  necessary  change  gears  for  cutting 
either  right  or  left  hand  threads  for  all  numbers  from 
2  to  18,  including  an  II14  pipe  thread ;  every  even  thread 
from  IS  to  36,  and  every  fourth  thread  from  .3i;  to  4S. 
are  furnished. 

Any  standard  alternating  or  direct  current  constant 
speed  motor  can  be  used  for  driving  the  lathe,  and  when 
so  equipped  eight  changes  of  spindle  speed  are  available. 
The  motor  is  belted  to  the  driving  shaft  pulley,  and  the 
friction  clutches  for  changing  the  direition  of  rotation 
are  mounted  on  this  shaft.  These  clutches  are  of  the 
same  type  as  the  ones  used  in  the  maker's  all-geared  tap- 
ping machine,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  A:ie 
June  30.  1910.  From  the  driving  cone  pulley  mounted  on 
this  shaft  a  2-in.  belt  transmits  the  power  to  the  spin- 
dle cone  pulley.  The  horizontal  shifting  bar  above  the 
lathe  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator  controls 
the  starting,  stopping  and  reversing  of  the  spindle.  Mov- 
ing the  bar  to  the  left  gives  the  forward  motion,  to  the 


right  the  reverse  and  in  the  central  position  the  motor 
is  stopped.  The  ratio  between  the  forward  and  the  re- 
verse speeds  is  1>4  to  1. 

The   following   table  gives   the   principal   dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  lathe : 

Swing  over  bed.  inches 13 

?>\ving  over  carriage,  inches 8^ 

Swing  in  gap.  in.-hes -2% 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  inches.  7H 

Diameter  of  smallest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 3% 

Width  of  cone  pulley  stops,  inches 2^^ 

Diameter  of  hole  through  spindle,  inches IVk 

Diameter  of  spindle  ncse.   inohe? 1% 

Diameter  of  front  headstock  spindle  bearing,  inches..  ..       2»/i, 

Length  of  front  headstock  spindle  bearing,  inches 3^/i8 

LHameter  of  rear   headstock  spindle  bearing,   inches.  .  .  .        l^> 

Length  of  rear  headstock  spindle  bearing,  inches 2% 

Diameter  of  tailstock  spindle,  inches H^ 

Morse   taper   of   tailstock    spindle No.  3 


The  12-22-In.  Gap  Lathe  with  Motor  Drive  Built  by  the  Barnes  Drill  Company,  Rockford,  lU. 


Morse  taper  of  headstock  spindle Xo.  4 

Ratio  of  back  gearing 8  to  1 

Diameter  of  feed  screw,  inch :  .  . .  .        1 

Size  of  tool  post   slot,   inches i4  x  1 

Angular  travel  of  compound  rest,  inches 3 

The  lengths  of  bed  are  regularly  furnished — namely, 
.">i;  and  "i^o  ft.  The  shorter  lathe  has  a  minimum  dis- 
tance between  centers  of  36  in.  and  a  gap  of  18  in., 
while  the  maximum  distance  between  centers  on  the 
other  type  is  96  in.  and  the  gap  is  36  in. 

The  equipment  furnished  with  this  lathe  includes 
change  gears  and  the  other  accessories  ordinarily  sup- 
jilied.  The  starting  rheostat,  which  is  also  included,  is 
I'inveniently  mounted  on  a  bracket,  and  the  tool  is 
supplied  with  belts,  completely  wired  and  ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  the  feed  wires  are  connected. 
«  ■  » 

The  Bollinger-Andrews  Construction  Company,  Pitts- 
Imrgh.  has  completed  an  extension,  140  x  150  ft.,  to  the 
foundry  department  of  its  plant  at  Verona.  Pa.,  giving 
the  foundry  a  total  length  of  610  ft.  The  plant  is  being 
operated  on  gray  iron  castings,  chiefly  ingot  molds  and 
furnace  castiuss. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company  has  completed  the 
installation  of  machinery  at  its  new  plant  in  South  San 
Francisco,  including  an  8-in.  and  a  10-iu.  rolling  mill. 
Two  ."0-ton  open  hearth  furnaces  are  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  plant  to  start  in  April. 
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Forging  with  a  High  Speed  Hydraulic  Press 


It  has  been  possible  for  some  time  both  iu  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  to  make  large  forcings  with  a  hydraulic 
press,  but  it  is  only  lately   that  it  has  been  possible  to 


Fig.    1. — The    150-Ton    High    Speed    Hydraulic    Forging    Press 

Made  hy  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company, 

Pittsbiugh.  Pa 


utilize  a  press  of  this  type  for  smaller  forgings.  The 
larger  type  of  hydraulic  presses  equipped  with  the  Davy 
single  lever  control  and  manufactured  in  tliis  country  by 
the  United  Engineering  &   Foundry  Company.   Farmers' 


ing  couditious.  and  Fig.  3  illustrates  a  typical  forging 
made  with  one  of  these  presses. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  in  operation  in  America  and 
illustrates  how  simple  tools  can  be  used  under  the  press 
to  help  on  certain  jobs.  One  of  these  is  the  tapered 
wedges  used  to  form  the  sides  of  the  eyebolt  being  forged. 
These  wedges  are  said  to  work  very  satisfactorily  with- 
out placing  the  crew  in  danger. 

An  installation  of  one  of  these  presses  in  India  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  ease  with  which  forgings  can 
be  made  and  the  absence  of  flying  scale  or  sparks  are 
clearly  illustrated.  This  is  one  point  in  favor  of  the  forg- 
ing press  as  compared  with  a  hammer,  as  it  would  be  im- 
ix)ssible  for  people  dressed  as  the  Indian  natives  do  to 
work  at  a  hammer.  The  practice  employed  in  making 
shackles   differs  from   that  generally  employed   in  this 


Fig.   2. — Forging  Shackles  with  Unskilled   Labor  in  India  on  a 
Hydraulic    Press. 

Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  were  illustrated  in  The 
Iron  Age  June  30,  1910.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  two  150-ton 
presses  of  this  company  in  operation  under  widely  differ- 
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Fig.  3. — A  Crank   Shatt   Forged  by  One  of  These  Presses  from 
a  Solid  Piece. 

country.  In  forging  shackles  on  the  press  illustrated,  a 
billet  of  sufficient  size  to  form  the  head  without  upset- 
ting is  used.  In  this  way  a  superior  forging  is  said  to 
be  obtained  because  of  the  amount  of  working  the  steel 
receives,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work  is  turned  out 
quickly,  as  the  press  is  able  to  make  a  large  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  billet  at  each  stroke. 

The  use  of  the  single  lever  control  on  these  presses  is 
said  to  make  it  possible  to  do  a  great  variety  of  work 
that  cannot  be  handled  by  a  hammer.  The  crank  shaft 
shown  in  Fig.  3  was  made  from  a  billet  measuring  14 
X  AV-^  X  21  in.  in  a  150-ton  press  without  the  use  of  any 
special  tools,  in  19  min.  with  one  heat.  This  time  in- 
cluded the  slotting  out  between  the  cheeks  and  the  sav- 
ing due  to  not  having  any  slotting  or  drilling  to  do  after- 
ward is  apparent.  This  time  was  made  on  the  first  of  a 
lot  by  a  crew  that  had  not  had  any  previous  experience 
on  this  particular  class  of  work. 


Super=>'itrite  High  Speed  Steel.— Howell  &  Co..  Ltd., 
Wineobank.  Sheffield.  England,  is  calling  attention  to  a 
tine  performance  of  its  Super-Yitrite  high  speed  steel  in 
turning  a  shaft  in  its  own  sliops.  A  rolling  mill  shaft 
had  been  broken,  and  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be 
repaired  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  .\  rough  forged 
steel  shaft  of  0.40  cnrlion,  weighing  4928  lb.,  was  ob- 
tained and  turned  down  to  the  necessary  dimensions.  It 
was  at  first  attempted  to  turn  the  shaft  at  68  ft.  per 
minute,  but  so  much  sand  had  been  forged  into  the  skin 
of  the  material  that  this  was  found  to  be  imiiossible,  the 
cut  sparking  like  a  dry  emery  wheel.  The  speed  was  then 
reduced  to  50  ft.  per  minute,  and  kept  until  the  turning 
was  finished.  The  finished  weight  of  the  shaft  was  3248 
lb.,  so  that  llvSO  lb.  was  turned  off.  The  time  taken  was 
29  hours,  of  which  13  was  roughing  and  16  finishing. 
During  the  roughing  the  material  removed  amounted  to 
nearly  112  lb.  per  hour.  The  roughing  cut  was  eight  cuts 
to  the  inch,  and  the  depth  varied  from  %  to  ij  in.  The 
performance  would  ha^■e  been  greatly  improved  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  sand  in  the  skin  of  the  material.  ITie 
tool  was  only  ground  twice  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 


The  J.  W.  Gore  Company  has  changed  its  name  to 
Southern  Tool  &  Supply  Company,  and  removed  from  3 
Boyce  street  to  5  East  Main  street,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
The  company  now  has  much  more  commodious  quarters, 
has  increased  its  capital  and  is  prepared  to  handle  a  very 
much  larger  business  than  heretofore  in  machine  tools, 
planing  mill  and  pattern  shop  machinery  and  machinists' 
supplies. 
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The  Acme  Combination  Tunet  Lathe 


A  uew  tyiie  of  Turret  latlu-  laiialile  of  liar.aiing  i 
wide  rauge  of  bar  stock  work  aud  also  forcings  aud  cast- 
lugs  has  recently  been  designed  by  the  Acme  Machine 
Tool  Company.  Ciucmnati,  Ohio.  With  the  bar  oiitflt  of 
tools,  which  are  very  simple,  pieces  having  a  maximum 
diameter  tif  2^4,  in.  and  not  over  26  in.  long  can  be 
handled,  while  with  the  chucking  outtit  forgiugs  and 
castings  as  large  as  14  in.  can  be  accommodated. 

In  the  design  of  this  tool  great  rigidity  is  assured  liy 
casting  the  head  solid  with  the  bed.  Friction  back  gears 
and  a  three-step  cone  pulley  with  the  individual  steps 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  Si^-in.  belt  are  also  pro- 
vided. The  spindle  which  is  of  high  carl  on  hauinauvd 
crucible  steel  has  ring  oiling,  babbitt  lined  bearings,  all 
of  which  are  ground  and  then  scraped  by  hand.  A 
special  design  of  chuck  which  grips  the  work  Ijorh 
accurately  and  powerfully  is  used.    The  features  of  thi-J 


gib  tor  taking  up  wear.  Hand  and  iwwer  cross  feeds  are 
provided  in  I  oth  directions  with  a  large  micrometer  dial 
to  iiulicate  the  amount.  The  power  feed  which  is  also 
applicable  to  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  turret  is 
of  the  geared  type  and  consists  of  four  changes,  any 
one  of  which  Is  instantly  available  by  moving  the  lever 
at  the  front  of  the  head.  Both  the  cross  aud  the  longi- 
tudinal feeds  can  be  reversed  by  throwing  the  lever  at 
the  front  of  the  feed  bos.  Each  tool  on  the  turret  has  an 
independent  adjustable  stop,  which  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  the  operator  and  can  be  used  In  any  desirotJ 
combination.  The  automatic  feed  can  also  be  tripped 
by  these  stops,  and  a  very  rigid  one  is  used  to  locate  the 
turret  in  its  central  position,  as  all  movement  of  the 
cross  slide  is  from  the  center  out. 

The  bearing  of  the  carriage  is  of  the  X  type  with 
large  proportions,  and  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
carriage,  which  Is  securely  held  in  position  by  gibs  at 
the  front  and  the  back.  In  addition  to  the  automatic 
adjustable  stops  for  each  turret  hole,  which  were  men- 


The  2Vi  X  -26  In.  Combin-ition  Turret  Lathe  Built  by  the  Acme  Machine  Tool  Cr.mpanv,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


chuck  are  the  elimination  of  end  motion  of  the  work 
when  the  chu<k  Is  closed,  thus  making  it  possible  to  do 
second  operation  work  where  an  exact  length  of  shoulder 
is  required,  and  also  the  doing  away  with  the  overhang 
of  the  jaws  which  permits  short  work  to  be  gripped  with- 
out tilting  the  jaws.  These  jaws  are  inserted  and  rj- 
moved  readily  without  dismantling  the  chuck.  A  long 
lever  at  the  front  of  the  chuck  opens  and  closes  it  while 
the  matniue  is  running,  aud  also  operates  the  roller  feed, 
as  the  centering  jaws  ■  and  the  rolls  are  automatically 
operated  in  unison.  When  making  adjustments  to  feed 
any  desired  size  of  stock  the  jaws  are  turned  by  a  span- 
ner wrench  tmtil  the  stock  is  gripped.  The  jaws  are 
then  loosened  slightly  which  places  the  rolls  under  the 
projier  tension  to  feed  the  stock,  which  can  be  hexagonal, 
round  or  square. 

The  turret  is  mounted  on  an  amply  proportioned  cro>s 
slide,  aud  consists  of  a  circular  plate  with  radial  slots 
for  locating  the  tools  and  with  holes  for  the  bolts  clamp- 
ing them  to  the  turret  top.  The  locking  bolt  is  placed 
at  the  front  end  of  the  slide  directly  under  the  cutting 
tool  and  works  in  hardened  and  ground  taper  bushings 
let  into  the  solid  turret.  The  downward  pressure  on  the 
tool  while  taking  a  cut  is  transmitted  to  the  turret.  This 
construction  gives  what  Is  said  to  be  a  very  rigid  sup- 
port to  the  tool.  In  addition  to  the  regular  oil  pipe 
each  tool  space  has  an  oil  hole  for  use  with  oil  tube 
drills  and  tools  of  that  character.  The  swinging  stock 
stop  is  supported  by  the  front  of  the  saddle.  The  cross 
slide  travels  in  a  narrow  dovetail  guide  provided  with  a 


tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  are  four  auxil- 
iary stops  which  may  be  used  in  any  special  combina- 
tion. These  auxiliary  stops  will  trip  the  automatic  feed 
also,  and  are  controlled  by  the  knob  at  the  right  end  of 
the  carriage.  The  working  parts  are  .".11  carefully  pro- 
tected from  dirt  and  chips  to  insure  au  accurate  output. 
The  chiji  pan  is  made  very  deep  to  hold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  chips,  and  the  oil  tank  is  cast  solid  with  it.  This- 
tank  has  a  perforated  cover  which  serves  as  a  strainer 
and  allows  the  oil  to  flow  back  into  the  tank.  The  oil 
pump  which  operates  when  the  machine  is  running  in 
either  direction  is  of  sufficient  size  to  deliver  an  ample- 
supply  of  lubricant.  The  regular  equipment  of  the  ma- 
chine Includes  an  improved  stock  supporting  stand  and 
a  triple  friction  countershaft  with  ring  oiling  bearings, 
although  if  desired  motor  drive  can  be  substituted  for 
the  latter  when  specially  ordered. 


The  Pittsburgh  Motor  Car  Company  has  purchased 
the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  .Steel 
Pulley  Company  on  the  Xorth  Side.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
which  It  ceased  to  use  wheu  it  disposed  of  its  business 
to  the  Oneida  Pulley  Company.  Oneida,  X.  T.  The  main 
building  is  100  x  3S0  ft.,  aud  is  a  brick  structure.  The 
Pittsburgh  Motor  Car  Company  has  outgrown  the  plant 
it  has  been  operating  at  New  Kensington.  Pa.,  and  will 
at  once  remodel  the  Pittsburgh  plant  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  it  in  operation  by  February  1.5.  The  company 
expects  to  add  two  stories  to  the  building  a  little  later 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plaut  accordingly. 
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New  Marquette  Ore  Dock 

A    Suit   to  Test    the  80-Cent   Ore   Rate   in 
Minnesota 


Marquette,  January  21. — At  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,200,000  lUe  Lake  Superior  &  Islipeming  Railway  Ck)m- 
pan  is  to  build  at  this  port  tbe  highest  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ore  doclvs  in  the  world.  The  pier  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  It  will  be  1200  ft.  long,  54  ft.  wide  and 
75  ft.  high,  2  ft.  higher  than  any  ore  doelj  yet  built,  and 
will  hare  200  pockets  of  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
47,000  tons.  The  spouts  will  be  35  ft.  long;  they  will  be 
operated  in  groups  of  six  by  electric  motors.  The  steel 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron 
Company.  The  estimates  call  for  5000  tons  of  steel,  250,- 
000  ft.  of  maple,  800,000  cu.  ft.  of  earth  filling,  8000  piles, 
80,000  ft.  of  fir  lumber  and  33,200  eu.  yd.  of  concrete. 
Work  win  begin  soon,  and  the  dock  will  be  ready  by  th« 
season  of  1912. 

Two  Minnesota  Suits 

.\  suit  which  is  attracting  much  attention  is  that  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  Leon  F. 
Lum  of  Duluth  against  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
The  complainant  seeks  a  reduction  in  the  80-cent  rail- 
road rate  on  Iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Mesaba  range. 
Mr.  Lum,  who  Is  the  holder  of  a  mineral  tract  near 
Grand  Rapids,  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Mesaba, 
asserts  that  80  cents  is  an  excessive  charge,  and  that 
"  any  rate  in  excess  of  40  cents  per  ton  is  unreasonable 
and  unjust."  He  declares  that  because  of  this  excessive 
rate,  his  ore  is  greatly  depreciated  in  value  and  he  is 
prevented  from  leasing  or  selling  the  same.  His  suit  la 
based  on  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  Great  Northern  to  pub- 
lish a  rate  on  ore  from  Grand  Rapids  to  the  docks  at 
Superior.  Wis.  Arguments  were  advanced  that  the  ore 
owned  by  Mr.  Lum  was  not  merchantable,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  "  conservation  of  natural  resoourees  can- 
not be  effected  by  encouraging  the  reckless  mining  and 
shipping  of  ore."  Mr.  Lum  alleges  that  the  ore  is  of 
merchantable  quality. 

Another  interesting  suit,  that  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota vs.  Eliza  Korrer.  now  pennding  in  the  Minnesota 
courts  has  to  do  with  the  ownership  of  mineral  bodies  un- 
derlying meandered  nnd  navigable  lakes,  whether  such 
ownership  is  vested,  in  the  Stat^  or  in  the  owners  of 
propertj-  on  the  shore  of  the  lakes.  The  final  arguments 
In  the  district  court  will  be  made  February  28.  The  case 
directly  concerns  a  body  of  ore  lying  partly  under  Long- 
year  Lake,  near  Chisholm,  on  the  Mesaba  range,  and 
which  is  being  mined  by  the  Euclid  Mining  Company. 
There  are  many  meandered  lakes  in  the  iron  region  of 
Minnesot.i.  and  the  State  some  time  ago  laid  claim  to 
the  mineral  which  might  be  found  under  them. 

A  new  mining  district,  the  development  of  which  is 
now  being  started,  is  the  country  in  the  vicinity  oof  Grand 
Rapids,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mesaba  range. 
The  Hauna  interests  of  Cleveland  are  preparing  to  open 
a  mine  on  the  property  of  J,  W.  Poole,  close  to  the  shore 
of  Pokegama  Lake.  .\  shaft  will  be  put  down  and  the 
ore  deposit  will  be  opened.  The  property  has  been 
named  the  Poole.  A  number  of  other  tracts  in  the  vicin- 
ity have  been  leased,  and  it  is  indicated  that  the  new 
field  will  become  one  of  no  small  imfwrtance. 

On  the  Old  Ranges 

The  Kloman  Mining  Company,  controlled  by  John  T. 
Jones  of  Iron  Moimtain  and  associates,  will  soon  com- 
mence sinking  a  shaft  at  the  Kloman  mine  in  the  Repub- 
lic district  Machinery  will  be  used  taken  from  the  old 
Saginaw.  A  recent  shipment  of  1000  tons  received  and 
tested  at  the  .Tones  Furnace  at  Iron  Mountain  showed 
that  the  Kloman  ore  is  of  most  desirable  grade. 

The  New  York  Steel  Company  is  making  excellent 
progress  with  the  development  of  the  Goodman  and 
Gleason  properties,  near  Iron  River,  Mich.  Some  ore  will 
be  shipped  the  coming  season.  At  one  of  the  twin  prop- 
erties a  12  X  12  shaft  is  being  sunk.  The  ore  lies  at  con- 
siderable depth  at  this  point,  and  the  drifting  that  will 


open  the  deiwsits  will  not  be  started  for  a  number  of 
months. 

Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.  of  Cleveland,  already  impor- 
tant operators  in  that  locality,  have  added  the  old  River- 
ton  mine  to  their  holdings  in  the  Iron  River  district  of 
the  Menominee  range.  The  property  was  recently  aban- 
doned by  the  United  States  Steel  Corix)ration.  It  Is  the 
plan  to  explore  and  open  that  portion  of  the  property  as 
yet  undeveloped.  This  can  be  done  advantageously  from 
Oglebay.  Norton  &  Co.'s  Chatham  mine,  which  adjoins  the 
Riverton. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Company  has  reduced  the  work- 
ing force  at  its  Cleveland  Lake  mine  at  Ishpemiug  by  175 
men,  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  stockpile  room. 

The  St.  Clair  Company  has  surrendered  its  contracts 
for  drilling  various  properties  in  the  district  adjacent 
to  Ishpeming,  Marquette  range,  and  has  withdrawn  from 
the  field.  The  exploratory  work  for  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  company  will  be  continued  by  the  Duluth  Diamond 
Drill  Company.  This  is  in  progress  near  Iron  Mountain 
Lake  and  at  the  Winthrop  location,  in  both  of  which  lo- 
calities there  are  good  prospects.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin 
company's  Lake  Angeline  mine,  at  Ishpeming.  is  being 
operated  in  a  quiet  way.  althou'jih  if  desired  the  output 
could  be  materially  increased. 


Tlie  Production  of  Iron  Ore  in  1909  and  1910 


In  response  to  telegraphic  requests  by  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  the  close  of 
1910,  rejwrts  and  estimates  of  iron  ore  production  for 
1909  and  1910  were  promptly  sent  by  IS  of  the  largest 
iron  mining  companies,  whose  combined  output  repre- 
sents about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States.  From  these  returns  it  is  estimated  by  E. 
F.  Burchard  of  the  Survey  that  the  iron  ore  produced 
in  1909,  not  including  stocks  left  at  the  mines,  was  be- 
tween 51,000,000  and  52.500,000  gross  tons.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 45,.500,000  to  46,500,000  tons  was  red  hematite,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  brown  hematite,  magnetite  and 
carbonate  ores  in  the  order  named.  The  returns  for  1910 
indicate  that  between  52,500.000  and  54.000.000  gross  tons 
of  iron  ore  was  produced,  of  which  between  47.000,000 
and  48.000,000  tons  «-as  red  hematite. 

The  following  tables  afford  a  c-omparison  of  the  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  produced  in  the  years  1907  and  1908, 
with  the  estimates  of  production  in  1909  and  1910 ;  and 
also  a  comparison  between  the  quantities  of  iron  ore  pro- 
duced and  the  pig  iron  manufactured.  The  data  on  the 
pig  iron  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Association,  with  the  exception  of 
those  tor  1910,  which  are  estimated : 
Years. — Gross  tons.  Iron  ore  Pig  Iron. 

1907 .51,720,61'.>  £5.781,361 

1908 .35,983,331!  15,936,018 

1909 *51, 750,0011  25.795.471 

1910 •53,250,000  •27,099.422 

•  Estimated. 

*—¥■ 

The  Flanders  Mfg.  Companj .— This  company,  incor- 
porated with  $2,250,000  capital  stock,  has  taken  over  the 
business  of  five  companies  with  plants  at  Pontiac  and 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  motor 
cycles  and  automobile  parts.  The  merged  companies  are 
the  Grant  &  Wood  Mfg.  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Chelsea 
and  offices  in  Detroit,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
automatic  screw  machines  and  screw  machine  products; 
and  four  companies  at  Pontiac.  the  Pontiac  Motor  Cycle 
Company.  Pontiac  Drop  Forge  Company.  Pontiac  Foun- 
dry Company  and  the  Vulcan  Gear  Works.  Walter  E. 
Flanders  and  others  identified  with  him  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  control  the  new 
company,  but  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Flanders  will 
remain  at  tlie  head  of  the  E  M  F  Company.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Flanders  Mfg.  Company  are:  President.  Rob- 
ert M.  Brownsnn.  formerly  secretan"  and  treasurer  of  the 
E  M  F  Company  :  vice-president.  .\.  O.  Smith :  secretary, 
James  B.  Book.  Jr.;  treasurei".  Harry  L.  Stanton.  The 
new  company  will  engage  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  motor  cycle  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Bl- 
Mol.ile. 
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New  Work  at  Lake  Shipyards 

The  indications  now  are  that  tlie  shipyards  on  the 
<3reat  Lalies  will  have  woi-L  to  carry  them  into  the 
spring.  The  Marine  Review  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars of  contracts  now  on  hand  and  the  prospects : 

The  shipyards  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  IS  vessels 
under  construction  for  1911  delivery.  Including  five  bulk 
freighters,  one  car  ferry,  two  passenger  steamers,  one 
excursion  steamer,  two  oil  tenders,  one  fuel  lighter,  one 
car  float,  two  light-house  tenders,  two  light  vessels,  and 
one  quarantine  steamer.  Of  this  programme  the  Amer- 
ican Ship  Building  Company  is  building  eight,  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works  one,  the  Manitowoc  Dry  Dock 
Company  one,  the  Racine  Boat  Mfg.  Company  three,  the 
Collingwood  Ship  Building  Company  four,  and  the  King- 
ston Ship  Building  Company  one. 

Excluding  Canadian  tonnage  the  four  bulk  freighters 
included  in  this  programme  will  have  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  43,000  gross  tons  of  ore  in  a  single  trip,  or  460,- 
<XX)  gross  tons  in  an  average  season  of  20  trips.  Twenty 
bulk  freighters  were  launched  in  1910,  having  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  194.500  gross  tons  in  a  single  trip,  or 
3.890,000  gross  tons  in  an  average  season  of  20  trips.  In 
the  past  nine  years  bulk  freighters  having  a  carrying 
capacity  of  41,088,000  gross  tons  of  ore  have  been  added 
to  the  lake  fleet.  The  1911  programme  as  so  far  an- 
nounced will  increase  this  to  41.548.000  tons.  This  is 
practically  equivalent  to  the  yearly  movement  of  ores 
during  1909  and  1910.  Moreover  it  is  generally  known 
that  additional  contracts  are  pending.  For  instance,  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company  has  been  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  build  two  COO- 
footers,  and  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Coulby,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  will  let  the  contracts 
in  the  near  future.  [It  now  seems  likely  that  these 
orders  will  be  withheld  for  some  time. — Editor  Iron 
Age.]  W.  p.  Snyder  of  Pittsburgh  has  also  had  plans 
drawn  for  an  addition  to  his  fleet  in  the  shape  of  two 
615-footers.  though  probably  not  more  than  one  of  them 
•will  be  built  for  1911  delivery.  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary that  not  a  single  bulk  freighter  is  building  for 
independent  interests.  They  are  all  for  interests  identi- 
fied with  iron  and  steel  making.  Apparently  the  inde- 
pendent owner  desires  that  the  business  shall  absorb  the 
present  tonnage  before  he  adds  to  it.  The  surplus  of 
ships  was  quite  acute  during  1910. 

.\ltogether  51  vessels  were  launched  on  the  Great  Lakes 
during  1910,  exclusive  of  Canadian  tonnage.  The  last 
Included  20  bulk  freighters,  three  package  freighters. 
two  passengers,  one  steamer,  three  car  ferries,  one  river 
ferry,  one  lumber  steamer,  12  tugs,  three  lighters,  one 
light-house  tender,  one  sand  sucker,  two  dump  scows 
and  two  gold  dredges. 

The  shipyards  have  on  hand  a  number  of  vessels 
undergoing  repairs,  some  of  them  of  an  extensive  char- 
acter, especially  those  that  are  being  altered  to  the  arch 
system  of  construction,  so  that  the  shipyards  at  least  are 
assured  of  a  profitable  winter. 
< « * 

Trade  Publications 


Antonioblles.  —  Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Mass.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  brief  description  of  the 
building  of  the  bodies  of  these  cars  and  shows  them  at  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  manufacture  as  well  as  In  completed  form. 

Boilermaker!!'    Tools J.    Faessler    Mfg.    Company,    Mo- 

berly,  Mo.  Catalogue  No.  27.  Calls  attention  to  an  extensive 
line  of  tools  for  bollermakers,  which  includes  flue  expanders  of 
the  rolling  type,  sectional  heading  expanders,  flue  cutters,  patch 
bolt  countersinking  tools.  &c.  All  the  various  tools  are  Illus- 
trated and  for  the  most  part  a  description  with  brief  speclflca- 
tlons  is  given  on  the  pages  facing  the  engravings. 

Corliss    Engines .\llis-Chalmers    Company,    Milwaukee, 

Wis.  Bulletin  No.  l.iOl.  Illustrates  and  describes  the  Reli- 
ance pattern  of  belted  Corliss  engines.  Considerable  space  Is 
devoted  to  describing  the  various  parts,  and  the  text  Is  supple- 
mented by  engravings. 

Power  Plant  Snpervlslon Richard  D.  Kimball  Com- 
pany, 437  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Outlines 
a  method  of  obtaining  the  most  economical  and  efflciemt  opera- 
tion of  power  plants  which  this  company  is  prepared  to  furnish 


through  its  department  of  testing  and  inspection  to  heating, 
iigliting  and  power  plant  owners,  managers  and  superintendents. 
The  present  methods  of  operating  power  plants  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed, with  a  complete  statement  of  what  can  be  done  to  In- 
crease efliciency  and  eliminate  waste.  Following  this  is  a  de- 
scription of  how  this  company  proposes  to  bring  these  econo- 
mies about. 

Ballngr   Prcs.ses P.    K.    Dederick's   Sons,   Albany.   N.    Y. 

Catalogue.  Treats  of  a  line  for  handling  all  kinds  of  material. 
The  various  types  of  presses  are  illustrated  and  described  at 
length. 

Steam  Engines The  Fitchburg  Steam  Engine  Company, 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  Catalogue.  Relates  to  the  Fitchburg  four- 
valve,  horizontal,  vortical  and  high  speed  engines.  After  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  engines  space  Is  given  to  their  separate 
parts,  the  text  being  supplemented  by  Illustrations.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  illustrations  of  the  different  types  and  reproductions 
of  indicator  cards  taken  from  them.  Tables  giving  dimensions 
of  the  various  sizes  and  styles  of  engines  complete  the  cata 
logue. 

Universal  Milling:  Machine. — The  Garvin  Machine  Com- 
pany, Spring  and  Varick  streets.  New  York  City.  Circular  No. 
135.  Calls  attention  to  the  special  features  of  the  Garvin  No. 
2A  universal  miller  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
December  1.5.  1910.  Four  views  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  positive  feed  gear  change  box,  which  renders  10  feeds 
available,  are  given. 

Calendar McClintlc-Marshall      Construction      Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  contractor  for  the  erection  of  steel  bridges 
and  buildings,  has  issued  an  annual  calendar.  The  leaves  for 
the  various  months  in  addition  to  having  flgures  for  the  current 
month,  have  those  for  the  preceding  and  succeeding  months, 
and  the  card  h."inger  has  a  calendar  running  from  January, 
1911,  to  May,  1912.  Each  leaf  has  an  Illustration  of  some  con- 
tract executed  by  the  company  or  some  of  Its  plants  or  special- 
ties. Among  the  last  is  the  Aiken  root  which  was  Illustrated 
in  The  Iron  Age  October  6.  1910. 

Calendar.  —  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Tenth  and 
Ormsby  streets,  Louisville.  Ky.,  manufacturer  of  ice  and  refrig- 
erating machines  and  water  tube  boilers,  has  Issued  a  calendar 
measuring  21  x  ie%  in.  The  upper  part  of  the  calendar  con- 
tiins  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  company's  plant  and  the  calendar 
pad  in  the  lower  portion  not  only  gives  the  day  of  the  month  in 
red  figures  but  also  by  small  numerals  Indicates  how  many  days 
have  elapsed. 

Motor   Cars H.    H.    Franklin   Mfg.    Company,    Syracuse. 

N.  Y.  Pamphlet.  Size  e%  x  1214  In.  Devoted  to  the  com- 
pany's 1911  motor  cars,  which  Includes  four  models,  two  six- 
cylinder  and  two  four-cylinder,  with  11  styles  of  open  and 
closed  bodies.  The  special  distinctive  features  of  these  models 
are  described  and  this  is  followed  by  a  general  description  of 
the  features  common  to  all.  such  as  the  motor,  transmission 
gear,  running  goar  and  equipment. 

Metal      Salving      Machines Cochrane-Bly      Company. 

Rochester,  N  Y'.  Loose  leaf  circulars.  Concerned  with  a  line 
of  metal  sawing  machines,  saw  sharpeners  of  the  automatic  type 
and  bench  and  floor  filing  machines.  The  make-up  of  the  vari- 
ous circulars  Is  practically  uniform,  an  Illustration  of  the  par- 
ticular machine  described  therein  being  given  on  the  first  page. 
with  a  description  on  the  two  Inside  pages  and  specifications  In 
brief  form  on  the  last  page. 

Band  Resaws. — w,  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Catalogue.  This  Is  the  company's  1911  catalogue,  describing 
and  Illustrating  a  Hno  of  hind  resaws.  The  arrangement  of  the 
catalogue  Is  somewhat  novel,  the  methods  of  constructing  the 
resaws  being  taken  up  first  and  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
various  types  and  their  special  features.  The  last  portion  of 
the  book  Is  devoted  to  useful  tables  and  information  pertaining 
to  band  saws,  as  well  as  a  practical  and  complete  treatise  on 
the  use  and  cart  of  band  saw  blades. 

■Wire  Rope  Tramways The   Hallidle-Palnter  Tramway 

Company.  .320  Market  street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Concerned 
with  aerial  wire  rope  tramways  of  both  the  single  and  double 
rope  types.  The  various  styles  of  tramways  and  buckets  are 
illustrated. 

Steam  Pnmpi. — C.  fl.  Evans  &  Co.,  1S3  Fremont  street. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Catalogue.  Refers  to  a  line  of  crank  and 
flywheel  steam  pumps  nnd  pumping  machinery  for  every  pur- 
pose. The  various  types  of  pumps  are  Illustrated  and  brief 
tabular  specifications  are  given  on  the  facing  pages.  A  number 
of  tables  of  useful  Information  completes  the  catalogue. 

Electric  Motors  and  Lighting  Plants — Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago.  HI.  Three  bulletins.  Nos.  21  and  207 
give  general  descriptions  and  specifications  for  direct  current 
dynamos  and  motors  and  alternating  current  induction  motors, 
respectively.  The  various  parts  entering  Into  the  construction 
of  these  motors  are  shown  and  described  at  length.  No.  34 
points  out  the  advantages  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  complete  resi- 
dence lighting  plants  capable  of  supplying  current  for  50  30- 
volt  lamps.  The  Illustrations  show  the  dynamo,  the  gasoline 
engine,  the  storage  battery,  the  switchboard  and  some  of  the 
fixtures. 
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CURRENT   METAL  PRICES. 

Thefollowiag  quotations  arefor  small  lots.  New  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  'veckly  marke.  -eport. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store  — 
.leflned  iron  ; 

1 10  I'fi  !n.  round  anU  square t  «  »  1  ^^^ 

1',  lo4iu  X  .k  10  I  in.  !  ^  "  '  "" 

I'i  to  41n.  X  'j  10  >l  *<  It.  1  8J<  ; 

Rods— ^  ana  11-lc  round  ana  square f  ^  i-S^t  | 

Angles  :  C(s  ♦  n. 

tJln.  X  '4  In  and  larger -.ui< 

Sin. xS  16  lu  aud  ',m 2.i5e 

1!,  to2'3  In  X  'V  m iM< 

IS  to  2^  In.  X  3-16  in.  and  tbicker :!.00c 

I  10  IMin.  ^  3-.61n iwt 

1  to  lMx*»ln 2  20c 

jixt),  In 2  30< 

44  X  Lr  In 2.J0f 

itx^k  In 3«c 

HX3-32  n 1.25c 

Tees: 

I  In  -'65c 

1'4  m 2.t5c 

1',  10  2'5X'4  In Z15C 

i)it.j  iH  X  3-16  in  2  3.5* 

Sin  and  larger '.I.Oac 

Beams 2Mc 

Clianuel*,  3  In.  and  larser SOJC 

Hands— 1,  10  6x3-16  10  No.  8 2  3UC 

••Burden's  Best"  Iron,  baseiirice S,I5c 

Burden's  "H.  B.  &  S."  Iron,  ba.se  price 2  95ir 

Norway  Bars  3.60f 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store —  i 

per  It* 

nesseiner  Machinery  ...I.snc 

Toe  Calk.  Tire  and  sleigli  Shoe 2.5C«3.U0c  | 

Best  Cast  Sreel,  base  price  In  small  lots 7c 

Sheets  from  Store — 
Black 

One  Pass,  CK 
Soft  Steel. 

No. 16 *  IbiMO.... 

^OS.18C020 «•  '«  -■•SIS---- 

N.i..22;ind« *  "  fo'?"^ 

No.26 ;  ^  a.8.V.... 

No. 28 f  ■'   i^-«l— 

Russia,  Planished,  &c 

Genuine Kussla, according  to  asson- 

ment ■-, — 

Patent  I'lanislied.  "  .   i)t«t 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets- 
Gdi  vanized. 


K  ti. 
uieaned. 

a.S'jc 

3.9UC 
3.0.  ic 
S.lOe 
3.30c 


f    It.   12    @Uto 
W...id. 
V-  -1  A,  lOc :  B.  S'!  net. 

Galvanized. 

Kos  liandU '. |  ;.295^ 

Nos  22to2< ^  l-li^' 

No  i!6    V   "-3  30? 

So28  *  It  .380c 

No.  20and  lighter  36  inches  wide. 'iSf  higher 


N>>8. '.22aDd24        't>   It  ..5.r5c 

Nu.26    r  a  ..6.25* 

2iu.;a '■<  It  ..T.*.*50 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

3,^  In.  curru^-aii-ii.  "   Painted  Gaivd 

So.'i4 <»   mi  sq.  ft.  »3.(i5  4.'0 

No.86 f-    10...  sq    ft.     J.Sb  4.(0 

No. as p   l.«i  eq    ft.     J.bti  3.75 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box.) 

".\.A.A."  Ch;tr*oal: 

ir,  lJx20 Jfi.3.T 

IX.  14x20 :.M 

A.  Charcoal: 

IC.    .4X20 ?540 

IX.  ;4l2u 0.511 

American  Coke   Plates— Bessemer— 

IC,    IX  20 .07  11. M-IO 

IX,llx20 5.10 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,  20  X  S'*  wiuj  an  Sll.. coating IS.'^O 

IX.  20x2S  Willi  ;ni  S  lb    Ci.Atlng 

Seamless  Brass   Tubes — 

Llsl  N..>cnii.i.-r  i:  19(>S.  il.s.-- price      IbV 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  Uil*  ilise  price  ISc 

Copper    Tubes^ 

l.lsl  Nuveuiliii  13  IH'S  Uiise  prue  21'.' 

Brazed    Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  1,  :9tib  199i«  *  Hi 

High    Brass    Rods  — 

l.lSt   August    I,  liH^,  '-iH-^   *•   It 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass  — 

L:st  Aiiirnsr  1.  1*5.  llJic  ^  lb 

Brass  Wire — 

List  August  1,1908  14Jf';   *.   ft 

Copper  Wire — 

Base  Price.  <:arl.>ad  lots  nllil  14    tf 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled,  16  oz  ..luantlty  lots)?  it  18    iT 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  IC  p  :t.  aavance  over  Hot 

lioiled 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  20  m,  wide  and  under,  Ic  l> 

sqiiaie  font 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in,  wide.  -2c  f  square 

foot. 
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New  Orders  Increasing 


Export    Demand    Still   a   Marked    Feature— A 
Possible  Tin  Plate  Advance 


1  he  improvement  in  steel  trade  conditions  has  been 
more  m.arked  in  the  past  week.  In  some  lines,  as  wire 
and  tin  plate,  it  is  more  pronoimced  than  in  the  heavier 
products;  but  throughout  the  trade  there  is  a  definite 
impulse  toward  greater  activity.  One  result  has  been 
the  publication  of  extravagant  statements,  particularly 
grotesque  being  those  referring  to  efforts  to  prevent 
price  advances. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  statement  gives  a  good 
gauge  of  what  has  taken  place,  in  showing  new  orders 
averaging  30,000  tons  a  day  in  January  up  to  the  27th, 
as  against  22,000  tons  a  day  in  December  and  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  plain  that  wear  and  tear  were  not 
being  replaced  by  new  buying.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  tonnages,  it  is  noted,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  January  figures. 

Another  index  is  the  Steel  Corporation's  list  of  ac- 
tive blast  furnaces,  which  in  the  first  half  of  January 
showed  about  47  per  cent,  of  capacity  in  blast.  To-day 
the  percentage  is  51,  and  will  be  advanced  to  56,  when 
five  furnaces  now  being  made  ready  are  blown  in. 

The  news  of  the  double  tracking  programme  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  well  timed  with  the  Steel  Corporation's 
report,  has  strongly  reinforced  the  more  cheerful  sen- 
timent of  the  week.  Of  the  $75,000,000  outlay  the  steel 
mills  will  get  a  substantial  share.  Probably  250,000 
tons  of  rails,  or  50,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  needed,  be- 
sides many  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  for  bridges. 

Exports  have  figured  in  a  large  way  on  the  Steel 
Corporation's  order  books  in  the  past  fortnight.  Can- 
ada's steel  works  have  not  been  equal  to  the  pressure 
on  their  finishing  capacity,  and  15,000  tons  of  billets 
will  be  shipped  from  Gary  to  a  Canadian  plant,  which 
is  in  the  market  for  a  further  round  lot.  The  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  have  just  placed  in  this  country 
20,000  tons  of  rails  in  addition  to  5000  tons  early  in 
January. 

At  Ottawa,  the  commissioners  of  the  Transconti- 
nental Railway  opened  bids  this  week  on  61,200  tons 
of  8o-lb.  rails.  Canadian  mills,  it  is  likely,  will  be  able 
to  roll  only  a  part  of  it.  American  mills  may  take 
some  portion  of  the  order  for  delivery  at  the  Pacific 
.  end,  but  British  mills  have  the  benefit  of  the  preferen- 
tial tariff. 

Considerable  rail  business  is  pending.  The  prin- 
cipal order  of  the  week  was  given  out  by  the  Burling- 
ton. It  was  for  30,000  tons,  equal  lots  going  to  the 
Illinois  Steel,  Colorado  and  Lackawanna  companies. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  and  New  Haven  orders,  amount- 
ing together  to  61,000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails,  are 
about  closed.  The  Rock  Island  has  bought  10.000  tons 
and  the  Western  Maryland  has  taken  12,000  tons,  be- 
sides 9875  tons  already  reported. 

Late  structural  contracts  include  18,000  tons  for  the 
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Kenova,  W.  Va.,  bridge  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
taken  by  the  American  Bridge  Company ;  2500  tons  for 
the  New  Haven  catenary  bridges,  and  2200  tons  for  the 
Hayworth  Building  at  Chicago.  The  Cruikshank 
Building,  New  York,  will  take  5000  tons.  In  the  East 
reports  persist  of  very  low  prices  on  fabricating  con- 
tracts, which  presumably  are  backed  by  concessions 
from  some  sellers  of  plain  material.  In  the  Chicago 
district,  however,  fabricating  prices  are  stiffening  and 
mill  prices  on  shapes  are  reported  firm. 

While  wire  mills  now  have  very  satisfactory  orders 
ahead  for  the  spring  trade,  talk  of  a  further  advance  in 
wire  products  is  quite  premature. 

In  the  tin  plate  trade  demand  continues  strong,  in 
view  of  which  and  the  added  cost  of  25  cents  a  box  for 
tin  in  the  past  year,  a  10  cent  or  15  cent  advance  on  tin 
plate  would  not  be  surprising. 

In  steel  making  pig  iron  there  is  a  slightly  better 
movement,  but  the  foundry  iron  market  both  in  price 
and  in  volume  is  quite  out  of  step  with  finished  lines. 
Western  malleable  foundries  are  in  the  market  for  iron 
for  the  second  half,  in  view  of  contracts  they  are  about 
making  with  railroads ;  but  in  general  the  foundry  in- 
dustry is  in  a  discouraging  state,  which  is  closel}'  re- 
flected in  foundry  pig  iron. 

Sales  of  100,000  tons  of  Newfoundland  ore  have 
been  made  at  Philadelphia  at  7^c.  a  unit,  or  ^c.  more 
than  the  last  sale  made  for  1910  delivery.  Foreign 
demand  for  these  ores  and  the  export  duty  of  /V2C.  a 
ton  account  for  this  advance,  but  the  delivered  price 
is  still  well  below  the  Lake  ore  parity.  Shipments  of 
Newfoundland  ores  into  Pennsylvania  this  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  285,000  tons. 


The  Reciprocity  Agreement  with  Canada 

Xcaiotiations  for  more  favorable  trade  relations 
have  been  proceeding-  for  some  months  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  An- 
nouncements have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that 
they  were  getting  closer  together  in  deciding  upon 
the  special  articles  on  which  duties  could  be  mutually 
reduced.  The  task  was  a  most  difficult  one,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  each  country  were  necessarily  anxious 
that  the  result  of  their  labor  would  be  such  as  would 
conmiend  itself  to  the  great  mass  of  their  people.  It 
was  desirable  that  they  should  avoid  doing  anything 
that  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  producers  or  man- 
ufacturers in  their  own  countries,  and  yet  it  was  essen- 
tial that  if  trade  relations  were  to  be  promoted,  some 
concessions  of  a  material  character  should  be  made. 
The  agreement  at  which  they  have  arrived  is  now  be- 
fore' the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and  undoubtedly 
much  depends  upon  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment thereon  in  securing  ratification  by  the  respective 
legislative  bodies. 

President  Taft  has  transmitted  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  agreement  precisely  as  it  comes  from 
the  joint  commissioners.  In  private  and  public  utter- 
ances he  has  since  emphasized  the  position  thus  taken, 
indicating  that  he  thoroughly  believes  that  the  time 
is  .at  hand  for  securing  more  liberal  trade  relations 
with  our  neighbors.  Opposition  of  a  strenuous  char- 
acter has  developed  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  agreement  is  likely  to  have 
rather  rough  treatment  in  the  discussions  which  will 


take  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  may  appear 
to  those  affected  to  bear  heavily  on  certain  of  our  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  interests.  Nevertheless,  if 
we  are  ever  to  improve  our  trade  relations  with  Can- 
ada, this  is  the  time  to  take  favorable  action.  The 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  have  at  last  been 
able  to  agree  upon  schedules  relating  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  and  the  agreement  should  be  adopted 
unless  the  people  of  this  country  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  do  not  desire  to  establish  better  rela- 
tions than  those  which  have  been  latterly  existing. 
The  people  of  Canada  have  made  great  strides  in  the 
development  of  their  country  in  recent  years  and  take 
pardonable  pride  in  that  development.  They  feel  that 
every  )'ear  makes  them  more  independent  of  other 
countries,  and  from  time  to  time  their  duties  have  been 
advanced  so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  American 
products  to  reach  Canadian  markets.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  this  disposition  will  continue,  and  be  even 
intensified  if  this  agreement  should  be  rejected  by  the 
United  States. 


An  Anti-Accident  Inspection  Service 

Our  correspondent  "  Manager,"  writing  of  work- 
men's compensation  for  accidents,  makes  a  suggestion 
that  should  work  out  practically  to  the  advantage  both 
of  the  accident  indemnity  companies  and  of  many 
manufacturers  who  contract  for  such  insurance.  It 
is  that  insurance  against  damage  payments  on  account 
of  industrial  accidents  should  have  connected  with 
it  a  system  of  shop  inspections  comparable  in  safe- 
guarding value  with  those  of  boiler  and  fire  insurance 
companies.  It  is  true  that  the  industrial  casualty  in- 
surance companies  make  preliminary  inspections,  with 
a  view  to  deciding  in  which  of  their  classes  of  hazards 
10  place  an  industrial  establishment  for  which  they  are 
writing  a  policy.  The  fact  is,  too,  that  as  the  result 
of  such  inspections  it  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  a 
certain  expenditure  of  money  by  the  manufacturing 
company  will  lessen  the  risk,  and  thus  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  a  lower  premium  rate.  But,  as  our  correspond- 
ent points  out,  there  is  no  such  organization  for  the 
inspection  of  industrial  plants  as  will  give  manufac- 
turers the  benefit  of  specialized  and  expert  informa- 
tion in  their  respective  lines  of  production  and  result 
in  a  definite  reduction  in  the  risk  taken  bv  the  work- 
man. 

State  factory  inspection  laws  exist,  as  is  well 
known ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  their  execu- 
tion is  in  too  many  instances  so  much  a  matter  of  poli- 
tics and  of  graft  as  to  make  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  a  byword.  Too  often  the  evident  purpose  of 
State  inspections  is  to  harass  and  antagonize  employ- 
ers and  appease  a  labor  union  demand  for  the  punish- 
ment of  noncompliant  manufacturers.  A  service  or- 
ganized in  the  interest  of  safety — the  conservation  of 
human  life  and  of  the  resources  that  are  now  wasted 
in  preventable  accidents — would  eliminate  these  most 
objectionable  features  of  State  inspections,  and  its 
suggestions  would  be  met  with  a  respect  and  co-opera- 
tion that  could  never  be  secured  under  political  aus- 
pices. 

\\'hat  is  of  most  importance,  such  an  inspection 
would  actually  save  human  life  and  prevent  an  untold 
amount    of    suffering ;    and    that,    more    than    accident 
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compensation  or  legislation  regulating  payments  for 
injury  or  death,  is  the  great  end  of  all  the  agitation 
that  has  been  looming  up  as  the  most  important  indus- 
trial development  of  recent  years. 


The  Leaders  in  Pig  Iron  Production 

In  1910  the  United  States.  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  first  time  brought  their  combined  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  above  50,000,000  gross  tons.  This  was 
due  to  the  remarkable  increases  made  by  this  country 
and  Germany,  the  latter  exceeding  all  performances  of 
recent  years  by  producing  1,876,000  tons  more  than  in 
the  previous  year,  while  the  United  States  added  over 
1,500,000  tons  to  its  total  for  1909.  Great  Britain, 
while  official  tigures  are  lacking  for  the  year,  produced 
4,993,000  tons  in  the  first  half,  and  probably  fell  some- 
what below  that  in  the  second  half.  With  the  expan- 
sion in  the  world's  trade  in  iron  and  steel  last  year  in- 
dicated by  the  exports  of  the  principal  producing  na- 
tions, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  France,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Canada,  Italy,  Spain  and  all  the  lesser 
iron  making  countries  added  to  their  outputs  of  1909. 
The  probabilities  are,  therefore,  that  the  world's  pig 
iron  output  in  1910  was  not  far  short  of  65,000.000 
tons.  The  comparison  of  the  three  leading  countries 
with  the  three  years  preceding  1910  is  as  follows  in 
gross  tons  (figures  for  Germany  in  metric  tons)  : 

Pig  I'on  Production  in  United  States,  Oermany  and  Great 
Britain.  1907-1910. — Tons. 
1910.  1909.  1908.  1907. 

United  States ...  27,298.545     25,795,471     15,936,018     25,781..361 

Germany 14,793,325      12,917,653     11,813,511      13,045,760 

Great  Britain ..  .    9,800,000*     9,664,287       9,056,851     10,114,281 

Totals 51,891,870     48,377,411     36,806,580     48,941,402 

*  Estimated. 

It  is  probable  that  stocks  of  pig  iron  in  producers' 
hands  in  the  three  countries  increased  last  year  by 
more  than  the  excess  of  production  over  50,000,000 
tons,  or  by  more  than  1,900,000  tons.  In  the  United 
States  the  increase  is  estimated  at  fully  1,000,000  tons. 
For  Germany  the  statement  is  made  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  1,876,000  tons  in  output  over  1909,  "  heavy 
stocks  accumulated,"  so  many  furnaces  being  kept  go- 
ing because  their  gases  were  needed  for  power.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Stocks  in  Connal's  stores  increased 
from  390,000  to  530,000  tons,  or  by  140.000  tons,  against 
253,000  tons  increase  in  1909,  while  stocks  in  producers' 
hands  made  a  considerable  gain.  Both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  like  the  United  States,  are  adding  to 
their  blast  furnaces,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  world  is  carrying  a  pig  iron  capacity  representing  a 
wide  margin  beyond  any  need  that  will  be  encountered 
in  the  immediate  future. 


Limits  of  Large  Marine  Oil  Engine  Units 

Illuminating  deductions  as  to  the  future  of  the 
marine  internal  combustion  engine  are  made  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Engineer,  London,  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  motive  power  of  the  new  Dutch 
freighter  Vulcanus,  which  is  propelled  by  oil  engines 
of  the  Diesel  type.  Making  flat  denial  of  the  reports 
that  the  British  Admiralty  has  adopted  this  class  of 
motors  for  its  ships,  the  article  goes  on  to  enumerate 
.some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  yet  to  be  overcome 
before  the  internal  combustion  engine  can  hope  to  re- 
place steam,  even  in  comparatively  small  ocean-going 
vessels.    To  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  paper : 


There  are  many  boats  propelled  by  internal  combustion 
engines,  but  they  are,  with  perhaps  a  couple  of  exceptions, 
either  pleasure  craft,  purely  experimental  vessels,  or  small 
boats  not  venturing  far  from  their  base.  The  Vulcanus  is 
a  tramp  steamer  propelled  by  oil  engines,  and  when  she 
makes  the  first  voyage  from  Holland  to  Borneo  and  back 
she  will  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new  navigation.  Whither  the 
system  leads  we  dare  not  venture  an  opinion.  That  the 
internal  combustion  engine  will  be  used  regularly  for  ocean 
vo.vages  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but  whether  the  biggest 
ships  will  be  propelled  by  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say.  Be- 
tween the  70,000  hp.  of  the  Mauretania  and  the  500  hp.  of 
the  Vulcanus  is  more  than  arithmetical  difference. 

At  the  moment,  the  difficulties  of  building  internal  com- 
bustion engines  of  very  high  power  have  proved  themselves 
insuperable,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  must  not 
look  for  more  than  1000  hp.  per  cylinder  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  no  marine  superintendent 
is  likely  to  contemplate  with  favor  the  placing  of  TO  odd 
cylinders  in  a  single  vessel.  Six  large  cylinders  per  shaft 
would,  we  imagine,  be  as  great  a  number  as  could  be  looked 
upon  as  a  practical  proposition ;  with  them  we  might 
expect  a  combined  shaft  power  of,  say,  20,000  to  24,000  on 
four  shafts,  and  with  that  we  could  engine  some  such  ship 
as  the  Caronia  or  Carmania,  vessels  about  650  ft.  long,  with 
a  speed  of  19  knots.  Within  the  next  10  years  we  may  see 
ships  of  that  size  plying  across  the  Atlantic,  but  before  then 
much  water  must  flow  under  the  bridges  and  much  work  be 
done  on  smaller  powers.  Messrs.  Schneider  are  now  build- 
ing a  marine  oil  engine  of  1000  hp.  per  cylinder,  but  so  far 
no  power  approaching  that  has  been  tried  at  sea ;  the  Vul- 
canus develops  only  half  that  amount,  in  six  cylinders. 

A  question  that  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  rapid 
development  for  some  time  to  come  is  the  much  greater  cost 
of  fitting  a  ship  with  internal  combustion  than  with  steam 
engines.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  same  horse  power 
the  cost  for  the  former  will  be  25  to  35  per  cent,  more 
than  for  the  latter.  The  shipowner  has  to  see  many  advan- 
tages before  he  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  difference.  That 
material  advantages  do  exist — take  alone  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent,  or  so  in  the  cost  of  fuel — cannot  be  denied ;  but. 
nevertheless,  where  shipbuilders  have  offered,  as  in  one  or 
two  cases  they  have  already  done,  alternate  designs  and 
estimates  for  oil  engines  and  steam  turbines,  the  purchaser 
has  thought  only  of  the  great  cost  of  the  former. 


A  Government  Hydraulic  Testing  Plant 

A  movement  is  in  progress  to  interest  the  National 
Government  in  the  establishment  of  a  hydraulic  test- 
ing plant.  The  purpose  is  to  create  a  standard  prac- 
tice in  water  power  development  and  permit  of  the 
testing  of  water  wheels  and  other  hydraulic  apparatus 
under  any  and  all  conditions  which  might  arise  in  con- 
nection with  a  power  station.  The  theory  is  that  the 
work  of  such  an  institution  would  constitute  a  very 
important  step  toward  the  conservation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  country's  resources.  Experts  assert 
that  comparatively  few,  even  of  the  most  recent,  in- 
stallations in  North  America  reach  the  standard  of 
efficiency  which  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and 
many  of  them  fall  far  behind  this  standard.  Engineer- 
ing tests  are  revealing  such  cases  constantly. 

Hydraulic  engineering  has  developed  greatly  of 
late  years,  and  practice  is  gradually  improving,  but 
standards  of  design  have  not  been  evolved,  it  is 
claimed,  and  the  errors  of  engineers  have  proved  cost- 
ly in  too  many  cases.  Should  the  Government  estab- 
lish a  plant  on  some  important  water  power,  such  as 
Niagara  Falls,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all 
seasons,  exact  data  would  become  available,  based 
upon  long  test  and  experiment,  and  the  owner  of  a 
water  power  would  have  at  his  disposal  information 
upon  which  his  engineers  would  base  the  design  of 
his  installation.  With  the  known  conditions,  such  as 
head  and  volume  of  water,  and  the  topography,  the 
Governmental  practice  would  furnish  the  remaining 
engineering  data.  To  cite  one  of  many  problems, 
where  a  pair  of  wheels  are  employed,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  in  the  pit  would  become  an  exact  factor. 
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To-day  the  variation  in  this  essential  element  is  a  wide 
one.  Hydraulic  units  designed  to  develop  2500  hp.  and 
upward  have  been  found  to  yield  little  more  than  2000 
hp.,  because  of  faulty  calculations  and  theory.  The 
annual  financial  loss  is  easily  realized.  It  is  truthfully 
argued  that  every  horsepower  of  water  saved  is  an 
item  of  conservation  of  the  fuel  supply. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  makes  use  of  water 
power,  the  cost  of  his  product  depends  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  installation.  If  he  invests  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to-  secure  a  given  power,  and  gets  10 
or  15  or  even  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  estimates  of  his 
engineers  called  for,  his  investment  charge  is  alto- 
gether too  high.  The  waste  is  expensive.  Apart  from 
the  matter  of  investment,  these  losses  of  power  often 
result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  operatin?  auxil- 
iary steam  plants.  In  drawing  upon  water  storage  dur- 
ing dry  seasons,  it  makes  a  vast  difference  if  an  un- 
necessary quantity  has  to  be  used  in  creating  a  given 
horsepower.  The  supply  does  not  last  so  long,  of 
course,  and  dependence  upon  steam  alone  comes 
sooner.  Time  after  time  manufacturing  plants  have 
been  obliged  to  start  their  engine  to  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  in  power,  less  than  would  have  been  secured 
if  the  water  power  was  producing  to  its  designed  ca- 
pacity. 

A  conservative  estimate  puts  it  that  at  least  15  per 
cent.,  and  probably  more,  of  the  water  power  now  de- 
veloped under  modern  conditions  as  to  equipment  is 
being  thrown  away.  The  hydraulic  plant  once  created 
is  there  to  stay.  Great  masses  of  masonry  and  con- 
crete have  been  erected.  Alterations  mean  large  ex- 
penditures of  money  and  long  idleness.  The  time  to 
discover  faulty  design  is  on  the  drafting  table.  Ex- 
perimentation on  a  large  scale  seems  necessary.  A 
Government  plant  would  not  be  a  very  costly  institu- 
tion. To  an  extent  it  would  be  self-supporting, 
through  the  fees  of  clients.  The  Government,  it  is 
pointed  out.  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  each  year 
in  experimental  work  on  the  various  fuels,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conserving  the  supply  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible.  Work  on  the  hydraulic  question  would  be 
along  similar  lines,  for  water  power  is  the  equivalent 
of  fuel. 


Correspondence 


An    Inspection    System    to    Prevent    Industrial 
Accidents 


To  the  Editor:  The  present  agitation  ou  the  subject 
of  eruployei-s"  Iial)ility  has  brought  up  certain  considern- 
tions  which  I  have  not  seen  published  and  whicli  seem  to 
me  to  deserve  careful  thought.  In  the  first  place  the 
expression  "  employers'  liability  "  as  a  subject  is  an  un- 
fortunate one.  What  we  should  really  turn  our  minds 
to  is  the  subject  of  "  accidents  to  workmen "  during 
their  regular  employment. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  as  a  manager 
knows  that  many  accidents  are  caused  by  carelessness 
or  very  frequently  willful  disobedience  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees, especially  where  the  strength  of  the  labor  unions 
Is  such  as  to  prevent  the  maintenance  by  the  employer 
of  strict  discipline.  But  every  one  who  has  considered 
this  subject  knows  also  that  the  subject  is  not  ended 
when  this  is  stated.  There  are  two  other  classes  of  aeei- 
dents — casualties,  pure  and  simple,  and  preventable  ac- 
cidents. 


ACCIDENTS    TH.\T    CANNOT    BE    AVOmED. 

The  former  result  from  a  fortuitous  oonjuuctiou  of 
circumstances  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  foreseen 
or  prevented.  It  seems  liliely  that  this  class  of  accidents 
will  always  endure  in  those  occupations  in  which  man 
applies  the  great  r'orci'S  of  nature  to  the  accomplishment 
uf  his  tasks  ou  an  industrial  scale.  The  forces  occasiou- 
ally  must  escape  from  control  and  do  harm  to  person 
and  proiierty.  This  is  the  law  of  probability  and  cannot 
be  altered. 

But  as  our  knowledge  increases  the  kinds  of  accidents 
which  are  classed  in  this  group  will  occur  less  and  less 
frequently,  and  the  accidents  themselves  will  also  leconie 
less  numei'ous  because,  as  we  find  out  more,  we  sha:l 
be  enabled  to  see  that  some  happenings  now  considered 
fortuitous  would  have  been  capable  of  ]iredIctioii  by  a 
greater  intelligence  or  a  wider  knowledge,  and  such  acci- 
dents will  be  removed  from  this  class! ricatiou  and  put 
into  the  preventable  class. 

.\<  CIDENTS    WHICH    COl  LD    HAVE    BEEN     PREVENTED. 

Preventable  accidents  are  those  whose  causes  could 
be  foieseen  by  a  reasonable  use  of  existing  knowledge 
and  so  removed  in  time.  Every  man  of  wide  industrial 
experience  knows  that  plants  under  ditterent  manage- 
ment have  very  different  personal  equations  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  accidents  which  take  place  within  their 
boundaries.  At  one  plant,  great  care  and  forethought  will 
be  given  to  the  prevention  of  accidents :  the  manager 
will  be  not  only  careful  but  conscientious,  and  will  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility  and  regret 
when  an  accident  takes  jjlace.  At  a  similar  plant,  only 
across  the  river,  perhaps,  a  different  class  of  management 
will  care  nothing  for  the  number  of  men  maimed  or 
hurt,  provided  only  that  the  ambulance-chasing  lawyers 
can  be  silenced  for  a  less  sum  per  year  than  it  would 
cost  to  operate  on  a  more  careful  basis. 

I  personally  know  of  a  coal  mine  disaster  whereby 
some  SO  lives  were  lost,  where  the  general  manager 
(who  was  one  of  the  principal  owners)  was  described 
to  have  wept  over  the  loss  of  the  many  friends  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  employees,  but  who.  it  was  proved 
by  indisputable  records,  operated  the  mine  in  absolute 
disregard  and  neglect  of  every  precaution  urged  upon 
him  by  the  State  mine  inspector  in  his  official  report  a 
week  or  two  liefore  the  disaster.  Everything  he  had  been 
told  to  do  had  been  left  undone;  everything  he  had  been 
warned  not  to  do  had  been  done.  One  would  think  he 
would  have  felt  personal  responsibility,  as  if  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  men  who  perished  in  the  disaster, 
but  there  was  no  indication  in  his  demeanor  of  anything 
of  the  sort.  Such  accidents  as  this  are  not  casualties  in 
any  proper  sense  of  that  word,  and  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  those  responsible  in  such  cases  will  be  held 
for  manslaughter  on  a  gigantic  scale, 

INSPECTION  OF  INDUSTRLVL  PLANTS, 

The  point  sought  to  be  emphasized  is  that  of  the 
accidents  that  now  occur  many  are  preventable  by  good 
management,  and  it  is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  discover 
a  way  in  which  the  management  may  be  assisted  to  pre- 
vent them.  The  large  corporations  now  have  their  de- 
partments of  safety  with  their  inspectors,  elaborately 
organized  for  this  very  purpose :  but  many  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers,  unable  to  afford  this  means  of  meeting 
the  need,  and  not  sufficiently  organized  to  know  how 
to  ajiply  it  if  they  had  the  means,  are  contented  to  let  the 
manager  do  the  best  he  can  and  to  cover  up  his  short- 
comings in  this  direction  liy  employers'  liability  insur- 
ance. These  insurance  concerns  divide  all  industries  in- 
to broad  classes,  each  one  of  which  takes  a  certain  raff, 
generally  speaking,  irrespective  of  local  conditions,  in- 
cluding management.     Why  should  this  be  so? 

Every  intelligent  manufacturer  knows  that  boiler  in- 
surance is  worth  to  him  what  it  costs,  for  the  independ- 
ent inspection  of  his  boilers,  for  the  certainty  that  they 
are  properly  cared  for  and  operated  and  that  needed 
repairs  are  made  in  time  to  prevent  disasters.  In  a 
general  way.  also,  the  operating  practice  is  improved 
and  money  saved  thereby.  Why?  Because  the  boiler 
insurance  companies  employ  trained  and  competent  men 
who  are  kept  continually  going  from  plant  to  plant,  in- 
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spectlug  boilers  and  all  their  appliances,  operating  con- 
ditions, safety  devices,  gauges,  &c.,  thorougtily  and  effect- 
ually several  times  a  year.  They  recommend  what  im- 
provements shall  be  made,  and  if  these  are  not  made 
the  insurance  on  that  boiler  is  withdrawn. 

With  fire  insurance  the  same  plan  is  even  more  high- 
ly organized  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  with  whose 
requirements  the  manufacturer  must  comply  or  his  in- 
surance is  withdrawn  witli  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  can  doubt  that  the  insurance 
companies  have  benefited  the  community  enormously  by 
bettering  the  conditions  for  the  prevention  and  extin- 
guishment of  fires.  They  also  have  different  rates  for 
ditferent  plants.  If  one  man  chooses  to  have  a  fire  trap, 
where  his  neighbor  across  the  street  is  carrying  on  the 
same  business  in  a  slow  burning  or  a  fireproof  building, 
he  must  pay  out  1  or  2  per  cent,  per  year  more  on  his  in- 
vestment than  his  neighbor  to  equalize  the  risk. 

Why  should  we  not  have  the  same  thing  In  regard  to 
employers'  liability  insurance?  Wliy  should  not  the  em- 
ployers' liability  companies  develop  a  body  of  trained 
inspectors,  precisely  analogous  to  boiler  inspectors,  who 
would  go  from  point  to  point  making  themselves 
familiar  with  operating  conditions,  recommend  an  Im- 
provement here,  a  new  safety  appliance  there,  warn  the 
manager  as  to  dangerous  practices  he  is  permitting,  and. 
above  all,  make  a  lower  rate  for  insurance  of  a  plant 
well  managed  in  this  respect  than  for  a  similar  one 
poorly  managed? 

The  State  inspectors  in  such  States  as  have  com- 
petent factory  inspectors  can  do  much,  but  the  State  is 
seldom  able  to  carry  on  any  function  so  well  as  private 
enterprise,  once  private  enterprise  sees  where  It  can 
save  money  by  efficiency.  The  Board  of  Underwriters 
have  not,  so  far  as  known,  dropped  their  inspectors  in 
those  States  which  have  State  fire  wardens,  nor  is  there 
any  likelihood  they  will  do  so.  Similarly  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  official  work  of  the  State  factory  inspec- 
tor should  not  be  assisted  and  supplemented  by  the  work 
of  the  safety  inspector  of  the  employers'  liability  com- 
pany.   Such  a  plan  would  accomplish  three  objects : 

First,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  most  lamentable  of  all  forms  of  suffering 
and  death,  those  from  industrial  accidents. 

Second,  it  would  increase  the  stability  and  eventually 
the  earning  power  of  the  employers'  liability  company 
itself. 

Third,  it  would  give  to  the  safely  and  conscientiously 
managed  plant  and  to  its  manager  a  well  deserved  ad- 
vantage over  their  present  position,  as  compared  with 
the  unscrupulous  and  the  careless.  Manages. 


Automatic  Reversing  Trippers 

To  the  Editor. — Our  attention  has  just  been  called 
to  an  article  on  page  1437  of  your  December  22  number, 
which  describes  and  illustrates  an  automatic  reversing 
tripper  which,  according  to  the  article,  is  made  by  the 
Stepheus-Adamson  Mfg.  Company,  Aurora,  111. 

This  machine  is  described  as  a  "  new  "  automatic  re- 
versing tripper.  Your  article  contains  such  a  full  and 
detailed  description  of  the  mechanism,  that  we  are  able 
to  say  with  certainty  that  the  device  infringes  every  one 
of  the  12  claims  of  our  patent  No.  673539  of  May  7, 
1901,  covering  a  tripper  invented  by  the  late  James  B. 
Humphreys,  who  was  for  several  years  the  chief  engi- 
ture  and  description  of  the  tripper  referred  to  in  your 
neer  of  this  company.  We  ask  you  to  examine  the  pic- 
article  and  satisfy  yourself  that  there  is  not  a  single 
mechanical  detail  which  is  not  fully  shown  and  de- 
scribed in  our  patent  of  10  years  ago,  which  we  enclose. 

Our  company  has  built  hundreds  nf  trippers  iindpr 
this  patent,  every  one  of  which  is  plainly  marked  with 
the  patent  number.  We  have  also  had  full  sized  ma- 
chines of  this  type  operating  at  all  of  the  large  world's 
fairs  since  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  where  we  re- 
ceived the  only  Grand  Prix  which  was  awarded  for 
conveying  machinery.  Furthermore,  this  same  tripper 
Is  Illustrated  and  described  fully  in  our  earlier  cata- 
logues. Therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  to 
audacity  rather  than  to  ignorance  the  claims  made  by 


the  Stephens-Adamson  Company  in  your  pages  that  it 
is  offering  a  "  new "  automatic  reversing  tripper  and 
that  '•  there  has  been  a  great  need  in  certain  classes  of 
work  for  a  tripper  of  this  sort" 

Several  years  ago  this  comijany  discontinued  to  some 
extent  the  use  of  the  friction  drive  for  moving  the 
triiiper  and  substituted,  wherever  it  was  possible,  a 
mechanical  equivalent  which  is  absolutely  dustproof, 
thereby  saving  our  customers  the  expense  of  renewing 
the  friction  wheels ;  but  the  fact  that  we  do  not  common- 
ly employ  a  mechanical  detail  which  was  tried  and  found 
wanting  offers  no  excuse  for  any  one  to  use  your  pages 
in  order  to  foist  upon  the  public,  as  original  and  new,  a 
de\ice  which  has  been  patented  for  10  years  in  every  civ- 
ilized country  on  the  globe,  and  which  has  been  adver- 
tised and  sold  in  large  numbers  by  the  most  prominent 
concern  in  its  line  of  business. 

The  matter  of  infringement  of  our  rights  is  one  which 
we  can  look  after  with  the  help  of  our  attorneys,  but 
the  damage,  and  particularly  the  annoyance,  which  we 
shall  suffer  from  the  article  in  your  journal  are  serious 
matters.  We  are  sure  you  will  agree  that  such  an  ar- 
ticle breeds  other  infringements  and  attracts  trade  away 
from  those  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.  We,  there- 
fore, trust  that  you  will  give  this  letter  as  much  prom- 
inence as  was  accorded  in  your  columns  to  the  article  to 
which  we  have  made  objection. 

ROBIN'S  Conveying  Belt  Company, 

Thomas  Robin,  President. 
New  York.  January  23,  1911. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  January 
26th,  inclosing  copy  of  letter  you  have  received  from 
the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company,  saying  that  the 
automatic  reversing  tripper  manufactured  by  us  and 
illustrated  in  your  issue  of  December  22,  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  Humphreys  patent  of  1901,  which  that 
company  claims  to  own.  We  wish  to  say  that  our  ma- 
chine is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Humphreys  patent 
or  any  other  patent ;  further,  that  our  machine  is  a 
decided  success,  and  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  over  any  automatic  tripper  on  the  market. 
We  certainly  would  not  put  a  machine  on  the  market 
unless  we  were  prepared  to  demonstrate  its  eflicieucy, 
and  our  position  in  the  conveying  machinery  line  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  statement. 

Regarding  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Robins's  letter,  we 
have  no  remarks  to  make  whatever,  and  we  trust  you 
will  publish  his  letter,  together  with  our  reply,  because 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  public  judge  as  to 
the  record  and  present  standing  of  the  Stephens-Adam- 
son  Mfg.  Company  and  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Com- 
pany. We  fully  believe  that  the  publicity  of  these  let- 
ters will  in  no  way  harm  us.  and  we  tru.<t  it  will  do  no 
barm  to  our  competitors. 

Stephens-Adamson  Mfg.  Company, 
W.  W.  Stephens,  President. 

Aurora,  III.,  January  28,  1911. 


Electric  Iron  and  Steel  in  Norway. — The  Arendals 
Power  Company,  which  owns  the  large  Boilefossen  water 
falls  in  Norway,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $1,000,000 
and  will  engage  in  electric  smelting  of  iron.  These  water 
falls  will  produce  30,000  hp.  at  average  flow,  and  hydrolic 
development  will  give  12,000  hp.  additional.  The  com- 
pany also  owns  practically  the  whole  mining  district 
about  the  city  of  Arendal.  Recently  it  acquired  the  right 
to  use  the  patents  owned  by  the  Swedish  Electrometal 
Company  for  producing  iron  and  steel  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. The  methods  involved  in  these  patents  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  at  Trollhitttan  in  Sweden  and 
at  Hardanger  in  Norway.  The  new  works  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  January.  1913. 


The  six  blast  furnaces  and  the  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  steel  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  Ohio 
Works,  Toungstown,  Ohio,  are  now  in  full  operation  for 
the  first  time  in  some  weeks.  The  upper  and  lower  mills 
of  the  same  company  at  Youngstown  are  running  about 
four  days  a  week. 
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Steel  Corporation  Earnings  in  1910 

Total    for    1910   Was    $141,144,002,    Against 
$131,491,414  in  1909 


The  statement  of  its  earnings  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1910,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corijoration, 
enables  apju-oxiniate  figures  for  its  total  earnings  of  the 
year  to  Lie  made  up.  Adding  the  results  of  the  last 
(juarter  to  those  given  for  the  previous  tiuarter.  the  total 
is  ;fl41, 144,002.  showing  an  increase  of  $9.(j52.5SS  on 
the  earnings  of  190!).  The  figures  for  1010  may  be 
changed  slightly  upon  completion  of  the  audit  of  ac- 
counts for  the  year.  The  quarterly  statement  of  earn- 
ings given  below  compares  the  last  quarter  of  1910  with 
the  last  quarter  of  1909: 


1910. 

October,    earnings $10,512,130 

November,    earnings 8,228.857 

December,   earnings 7,249,901 


1909. 
$14,048,205 
13,711,765 
13,211,339 


Total  after  deducting  all  expenses 
Incident  to  oper.itions,  including 
those  for  ordinar.v  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  plants,  em- 
ployees' bonus  funds,  and  inter- 
est on  bonds  and  fixed  charges 
of  the  subsidiary  companies....   $25,990,978 


$40,971,309 


Less  charges  and  appropriations  for 
the  following  : 

Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  sub- 
sidiary   companies 

Depreciation  and  reserve  funds 
(regular   provisions) 


$410,430 

5,118,088 
$5,528,518 


Net    earnings " $20,462,460 


$438,914 

6,131,963 

$6,570,877 

"$3-M00,432 


Deduct   interest   for   the   quarter   on 
U.    S.    Steel    Corporation    bonds 

outstanding    $.5,816,640 

Sinking  funds  for  the  quarter  on 
D.  S.  Steel  Corporation  bonds — 
viz.  : 

Installments     1,012.500 

Interest  on   bonds  in    sinking 

funds    482,822 


Balance    $13,150,498 

Net     adjustments     in     sundry     ac- 
counts       83,766 


$5,880,324 

1,012,500 

419,139 

$7,311,963 
"$277688,469 

562,874 
$13,066,732        $27,651,343 


$7,311,1 


Dividend  for  the  quarter  on  preferred 

stock,  1?4  per  cent.  . $6,304,919 

Dividend  for  the  quarter  on  common 

stock.   IVi  per   cent,   1910,   and    1 

per   i:ent.   and   %,  per   cent,    extra. 


1909 


6,353,781 
$12,658,700 


$6,304,919 


8,895,294 
$15,200,213 


Surplus  for  the  quarter. 


$408,032       $12,451,130 


The  balance  of  the  surplus  carried  forward  from 
previous  quarters  in  1910  was  $10,520,687.  which,  added 
to  $408,032,  makes  a  total  of  $10,928,719.  From  this 
appropriations  were  made  of  $5,000,000  for  new  plants, 
construction,  &c.,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  reserve  fund  to 
cover  advanced  mining  royalties,  leaving  $10,928,719  for 
the  balance  of  surplus  for  the  year  carried  forward. 
The  total  appropriation  for  the  year  for  new  plant.s, 
construction,  &e..  was  $25,000,000. 


Eight=Hour  Day  for  New  York  Machinists. — Na- 
tional and  local  officers  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  met  in  New  Jersey  January  29  with  the  general 
executive  board,  shop  delegates  and  district  chairman  of 
District  No.  15.  to  consider  making  a  general  demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day  in  the  district  which  takes  in 
Xew  York  City  and  Hudson  County.  N.  J.  In  November, 
1910,  the  15  lodges  in  District  15  and  the  affiliated  Junior 
Order  of  Machinists  decided  by  a  referendum  vote  In 
favor  of  an  eight-hour  day  demand.  It  Is  expected  that 
it  will  be  formally  presented  in  March.  At  the  meeting 
of  January  29  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  for  the 
eight-hour  work  day  In  automobile  garages,  general  job- 


bing, repair  and  machine  shops  aud  indorsing  a  general 
demand  for  a  50-hour  working  week  in  manufacturing 
shops,  unless  the  straight  eight-hour  day  as  voted  for 
in  .November  is  reaffirmed  at  a  general  mass  meeting  of 
employees  of  manufacturing  shops. 


.New  Railroad  Equipment. — Kecent  railroad  car  in- 
quiries include  .''lOO  hopper  cars  and  oOO  box  ears  for  the 
Lehigh  &  New  Kngland,  400  freight  cars  for  the  Chicago. 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  1000  refrigerator  cars  for  the 
American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  000  steel  under- 
frame  cars  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  ."lO 
to  75  tank  cars  for  the  Barrett  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago. 
The  Chicago  Itailway  Company  will  build  215  passenger 
cars  at  its  own  shops.  The  Chesapealce  &  Ohio  has  or- 
dered 25  coaches  from  the  rullmau  Company.  The  Ar- 
gentine Government  has  placed  21  sleeping  cars  and 
S  baggage  cars  in  this  country.  The  Chesaiieake  &  Ohio 
has  ordered  10  passenger  locomotives  from  the  Anieriian 
Locomotive  Company,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  has  plaeeil 
12  locomotives  and  the  Long  Island  4  with  the  same 
company.  The  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  has  or- 
dered 10  locomotives  from  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works.  The  Missouri  Pacific  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
close  for  75  engines. 


The  Detroit  Foundry  Supply  eompany.— Important 
changes  were  made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Detroit  Foundry  Supply  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  W. 
J.  Woodison.  whose  long  connectiim  with  the  company  as 
president  and  manager  has  made  him  well  known  to  the 
trade  throughout  the  Central  West,  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  president  and  manager  by  W.  Bruce  Howard, 
a  controlling  stockholder.  M.  Z.  Fox,  formerly  with  the 
Hill  &  Griffith  Comijany,  Cincinnati,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  E.  S.  Ray,  secretary.  The  company  has 
secured  the  services  of  J.  H.  Lyle  as  salesman  to  cover 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  H.  E.  Moyer  to  cover 
Indiana,  parts  of  Ohio  and  Canada.  Mr.  Woodison  is 
considering  a  proposition  to  become  sales  manager  of  the 
Advance  Machinery  Comiiany.  Toledo.  Ohio,  maker  of 
glue  heaters.  &c. 


The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  January  24,  reijorts  showed  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  year's  business  in  all  departments.  Direc- 
tors were  re-elected  as  follows :  Henry  N.  Campbell,  J.  H. 
Avery,  C.  H.  Heckler,  John  G.  Rumney,  Walter  S.  Rus- 
sel,  Henry  Russel  and  Henry  W.  Dakin.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  Walter  S.  Russel,  president ;  John 
G.  Eumney,  vice-president ;  Henry  W.  Dakin,  treasurer, 
and  H.  E.  Hade,  secretary.  The  usual  quarterly  division 
of  V/i  per  cent,  was  declared,  and  also  an  extra  cash 
dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  making  a  total  dividend  for  the 
year  of  10  per   cent. 


New   York   Central    Ferrotitanium    Rails. — The   rail 

orders  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  for  1011  as  re- 
ported in  these  columns  last  week,  amounting  to  176,7.50 
tons,  include  41,500  tons  of  ferrotitanium  Bessemer  rails. 
The  specifications  for  tliese  call  for  the  use  of  1  per  cent, 
of  a  10  per  cent,  titanium  alloy  (or  equivalent  titanium), 
thus  requiring  for  the  order  more  than  400  tons  of  the 
10  per  cent,  alloy.  The  strength  of  the  titanium  content 
in  the  alloy  may  be  Increased  to  15  per  cent.,  thus  re- 
quiring a  proportionately  smaller  quantity  of  alloy  ;  but 
in  any  case  the  order  is  the  largest  ever  placed  for  alloy 
steel  rails. 


The  American  Shipbuilding  Company  has  received  or- 
ders during  the  past  week  for  three  lake  boats.  One 
order  is  from  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company  for  a  545-fr. 
freighter,  to  be  used  in  the  ore  trade.  It  will  be  built 
in  time  for  delivery  early  in  the  summer.  It  has  not 
been  decided  where  this  boat  will  be  built.  The  other 
two  boats  have  been  ordered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. One  will  be  an  oil  tank  steamer  and  the  other  a 
barge.  The  length  of  each  will  be  260  ft.  The  steamer 
will  be  built  at  Detroit  and  the  barge  at  Superior. 
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The   Crucible   Steel  Company  Buys 
Midland 


One  of  the  largest  deals  in  luauufacturing  plants  that 
has  occurred  for  some  time  was  closed  in  Pittsburgh  last 
week,  being  the  i)urchase  ly  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
of  America  of  the  entire  property  of  the  Midland  Steel 
Company,  located  at  Jlidland.  Beaver  County.  Pa.  The 
negotiations  were  handled  ly  J.  H.  Hillman  c&  Son. 
Oliver  Building,  Plttslurgh.  dealers  in  pig  iron,  coke,  ore 
ai:d  coal  lands.  Herbert  Du  Puy,  chairman  of  the  Cruci- 
l  le  Steel  Company  of  America,  has  issued  an  official 
statement  regarding  the  purchase,  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  Crucible  Steel  Compan.y  of  America  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  owners  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  that  company  at  Midland,  Beaver 
County.  Pa.  The  property  consists  of  423  acres  of  level  land 
adjoining  the  Ohio  River,  and  above  the  highest  high  water 
stage,  and  is  admirably  suited  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  of  sufBcient  size  to  permit  of  almost  indefinite  expansion. 

The  owners  of  the  property  have  erected  upon  It  one  blast 
furnace  of  the  most  modem  type,  with  a  capacity  of  480  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  day ;  foundations  and  underground  connections 
and  equipment  for  a  second  furnace  of  the  same  size  ;  250  bee- 
hive coke  ovens :  a  large  modem  ore  bridge  with  a  capacity 
sufBcient  to  false  care  of  the  supply  for  two  furnaces ;  a  river 
coal  hoist,  piers  and  landing ;  water  works  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  take  care  not  only  of  the  present  plant,  but  of  one  of  double 
its  capacity :  machine  shops,  electric  plant,  pig  casting  ma- 
chine, and  all  other  necessary  buildings  and  workshops  re- 
quired about  a  modem  blast  furnace  plant.  All  of  these  im- 
provements are  practically  new  and  of  the  most  approved  de- 
sign  and,  including  the  value  of  the  land,  could,  not  be  repro- 
duced for  a  sum  less  than  $3,500,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  company  has  purchased  from  the 
owners  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Midland  Limestone  Company,  which  owns  a  tract  of  41S 
acres  of  surface  and  130  acres  of  limestone,  located  at  Walford 
Station,  in  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  upon  which  is  erected  a 
crusher  having  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  per  day.  As  a  further 
addition  to  this  plant,  there  is  included  some  2000  acres  of  coal 
lands  located  directly  opposite  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  so  close  to  the  point  of  operations  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  coal  by  buckets  directly  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  across  the  river  to  the  plant. 

This  property  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  has 
slack   water  navigation. 

We  propose  to  erect  upon  this  property  a  modem  open 
hearth  plant  for  the  production  of  high  grade  open  hearth 
steels,  such  as  are  now  being  made  at  the  other  plants  of  the 
company.  This  plant  will  consist  of  eight  60-ton  standard  and 
one  tilting  open  hearth  furnaces  and  also  an  electric  furnace 
forming  part  of  the  plant :  a  modem  blooming  mill  with  the 
latest  mechanism  for  its  operation,  and  a  billet  mill  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  capacity  of  the  open  hearth  department, 
all  of  which  will  be  operated  with  the  latest  improvements  of 
labor  saving  mechanisms.  The  development  of  this  plant  has 
been  necessary  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  company  to 
produce  a  sufficient  capacity  of  high  grade  steel  at  its  present 
works  to.  take  care  of  its  rapidly  growing  trade.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  erect  a  modern  mill  for  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural shapes  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the 
lountry.  These  improvements,  when  completed,  will  cost 
?.5.000.000. 

We  have  incorporated  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  will  take  title  to  all  these  properties  with  all  the 
improvements  mentioned,  all  of  which  capital  stock  is  owned  by 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America.  The  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Company  has  authorized  an  issue  of  bonds  aggregating 
$7,500,000  par  value,  dated  March  1,  1911,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  tax,  and  maturing 
in  30  annual  installments  of  $250,000  each,  the  first  of  which 
shall  become  due  March  1,  1916,  and  annually  thereafter. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany now  owned  or  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired,  and  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America.  In  this  guarantee  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  -Vmerica  covenants  that,  until 
$3,750,000  par  value  of  the  bonds  so  guaranteed  shall  have 
been  paid,  its  quick  current  assets  shall  at  all  times  be  one 
and  one-halt  times  its  liabilities,  including  all  guarantees  and 
other  indirect  liabilities  of  every  nature,  but  not  including 
guarantees  heretofore  made  by  it  of  the  bonds  of  the  St.  Clair 
Steel  Company,  the  St.  Clair  Furnace  Company  and  the  Clalrton 
Steel  Company,  properties  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  whose  bonds  are  now  guaranteed  by  it, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  bonds  have  already  matured  and 
been  p.iid ;  also  not  Including  the  guarantee  of  $45,000  per 
annum  interest  upon  bonds  of  the  Norwalk  Steel  Company,  a 
company  owned  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  .\merica. 


.\fter  $3,750,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Company  have  been  retired,  and  until  the  remainder  have 
matured  and  been  paid,  the  quick  current  assets  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  shall  equal  the  liabilitlea  of  the  company. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  also  covenants,  as 
part  of  its  guarantee,  that  until  the  bonds  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Crucible  Steel  Company  so  guaranteed  by  it  shall  have  been 
paid  and  retired,  it  will  neither  create,  nor  suffer  to  be  created, 
any  mortgage.  Hen  or  other  Incumbrance  upon  any  of  Its 
properties,   nor   Issue  any   scrip   in   lieu  of  dividends. 

The  mortgage  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company 
and  the  guarantee  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
provide  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  this  Issue  of  bonds  shall 
be  expended  only  upon  the  property  covered  by  the  Hen  of  the 
mortgage  and  Its  betterment  and   improvement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  to 
eventually  move  the  open  hearth  plant  now  at  its  Park 
Works  to  Midland.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  time  the 
Park  and  Crescent  works  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
now  located  in  Pittsburgh,  will  be  moved  to  Midland, 
btit  no  plans  for  this  have  yet  been  made.  The  pur- 
chase is  regarded  on  all  sides  as  a  splendid  one  for  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  and  will  make  its  position  much 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  Eventually  the  company 
will  manufacture  its  entire  supply  of  pig  iron  and  billets 
at  Midland,  freeing  it  from  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
in  the  open  market. 


Steel  Corporation  Changes 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  held  January  31, 
Thomas  Morrison,  Pittsburgh,  tendered  his  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  board.  James  A.  Farrell  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.  The  resignation  of  W. 
IC.  Corey  as  president  was  accepted  and  James  A.  Farrell 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Farrell  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  February  1.  He  becomes  ex-offlcio  a 
member  of  the  P'iuauce  Committee,  of  which  the  other 
members  are  Chairman  Gary,  George  F.  Baker,  George 
W.  Perkins,  H.  C.  Frlck,  Norman  B.  Ream,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Jr.,  and  P.  A.  B.  Widener.  Mr.  Corey  continues 
as  a  director  of  the  corporation. 

After  the  meeting  of  January  31  Chairman  Gary 
made  the  following  statement  concerning  business  con- 
ditions:  "The  reports  of  the  general  managers  of  sales, 
which  we  get  weekly,  are  all  very  favorable,  more  so 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  si.x  months.  Our  last 
daily  report  of  bookings  is  of  January  27,  aud  including 
that  day  the  bookings  per  day  for  the  month  of  January 
are  over  30,000  tons,  exclusive  of  the  large  orders  for 
rails  which  we  have  been  receiving  during  the  last  few 
days  and  «hich  are  not  yet  reported.  This  compares 
witJi  22,000  tons  per  day  in  December  and  a  similar 
amount  for  November.  The  tin  plate,  wire  and  export 
business  are  very  active.  In  all  lines  there  is  a  marked 
improvement." 


E.  P.  Thomas   President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company  on  January  27  Eugene 
P.  Thomas  was  elected  president,  to  succeed  James  A. 
Farrell,  who  became  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  February  1. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  started  in 
the  steel  busiuess  there  in  1892  with  the  Johnson  Com- 
pany, now  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. In  1S99  he  went  aliroad  for  that  company,  repre- 
senting it  in  London  for  four  years,  the  company  main- 
taining London  offices  jointly  with  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  In 
1903,  on  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Export  Company,  headed  by  James  A.  Farrell,  Mr. 
Thomas  returned  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
the  departments,  and  for  several  years  has  been  chief 
assistant  to  Mr,  Farrell. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

^dvniiceN    Over    the    I'l-evions    WeeU    in  Heavy    Type, 
DecliiieM  in  ItnlicH. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Feb.  1,  Jan.  25,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  2, 

^•IG  IRO\,  Per  Gross  Ton:                1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
JFoundr.v  No.  2,  standard,  Pblla- 

delpbia   $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.75 

■Poundrv  No.  2.  Southern.  Cincin- 
nati         14.25  14.25  14.25  17.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmin!?ham,  .Via..    11.00  11.00  11.00  14.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago..    15.50  15.50  15.50  19.00 

Basic,   delivered,   eastern   Pa....   14.25  14.25  14.75  18.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.25  13.25  13.25  16.50 

'Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90  15.90  15.90  19.00 

■Gray    forge.    I'ittsburgh 14.15  14.15  13.90  17.15 

-iMke  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50  17.50  18.00  19.50 
BILLETS,  Ac,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00  23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging  bidets,    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40  25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.50  14.50  15.50  20.00 

Iron  rails.  Philadelphia 17.00  17.00  17.00  20.50 

■Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00  13.00  13.00  18.00 

•Car   wheels,    Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  17.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Pittsburgh..    13.50  13.50  13.50  17.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    Chicago....     11.50  11.50  11.50  16.00 

Heavy   steel  scrap,   Philadelphia    12.50  12.50  12.50  17.00 

;FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer   steel   rai's,   heavy,   at 

mill     1.2.'.  1.25  1.25        1.25 

Eeflned   iron  bars,   Philadelphia.        l.SO  1.32Vj    1.32y.    1.65 

■Common   iron   bars.   Chicago 1.30  1.30  1.30       1.60 

-Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh . .       1.35  1.35  1.35       1.70 

-Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York      1.56  1.56  1.56       1.66 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40       1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56  1.56  1.56       1.71    . 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40        1.55 

■  Beams,   tidewater.  New  Y'ork.  .  .       1.56  1.56  1.56       1.71 

■  Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40       1.55 

Angles,  tidewater.  New  York...       1.56  1.56  1.56       1.71 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40       1.55 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.     1.30  1.25  l.-:5       1.50 

•Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.35  1.30  1.30       1.60 

SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  Pittsburgh      2.20  2.20  2.20       2.40 

Wire   nails,   Pittsburgh* 1.75  1.75  1.70       1.85 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60  1.60  1.60       1.80 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh'...       2.05  2.05  2.00       2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :                         Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

."Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75  12.75  13.00  13.87% 

■Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..    12.37^4  12.37V4  12.75  13.62V4 

■Spelter,   New   York 5.55  5.55  5.55       6.12% 

Spelter,   St.  Louis 5.40  5.40  5.40       5.90 

I..6ad,    New   York 4.50  4.50  4.50       4.70 

Lead,  St.    Louis i.Si  4.35  4.35       4.60 

■  Tin,    New    York ^S.^i  43.25  39.55  32.60 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York .  .  .      7.75  7.25  7.55       8.25 

■Jta  plate,  100-lb.  box,  New  York    $3.84  $3.84  $3.84  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  tor  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 
•  I  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. ;  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo. 
lie  •  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. :  Indianapolis,  17c. . 
Chicago,  ISc. :  St.  Paul,  .S2c. ;  St.  Louis,  22V2C.;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  4oc.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  heavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on  sheets, 
No.  16  and  lighter :  6.5c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive.  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net :  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.:  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  Vi  iu.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1..55c..  net ;  angles.  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  stoel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net : 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
-extras   as   per  steel  bar   card  of   September   1,    1909:    deck 


beams  and  bulb  angles,  l.TOe.  to  1.75e.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2..50C. :  clieckered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  \i  in.  thick,  GVi  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  spfciflcations  for  structural  steel  dated  February 
6,  1903.  or  enuivalent,  l4-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100 
in.  wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  Including  6  In.  wide,  are 
base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide.  Inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  ^i-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  pr'ce.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-ln. 

.\llowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  .\s- 
sociation  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  ^4-ln.   to  and   including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    ed-ze $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  S  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and   over   in    length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom   steel 30 

Marine   steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox   steel 50 

Widths  over  ino  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in..  Inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  12."i  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,    inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55e. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10.  1.65c. :  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  l.Toc. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. :  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c. :  Nos.  IT  to  21.  2c. :  Nos.  22, 
23  and  24,  2.05c. :  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c. ;  No.  29.  2.25c. ;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  roll  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16.  2.05c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.3oc. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c. :  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c. ; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c. :  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. :  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26.  2.90c.  :  No.  27.  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20e. :  No.  29.  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3..-.0c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets,  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square,  (ialvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corvug.Ttions.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 


Butt  Weld. 


% 


, steel. , 

Black.  Galv. 

58 


63 
69 
70 

66 
68 
67 
59 


Iron.- 

Black.  Galv. 
68 


71 
75 
76 

72 
74 
73 
71 


%,   V4 

%   In 75 

%  to  1%  In 79 

2  to  3  iu 80 

Lap  Weld. 

2   in 76 

2%  to  4  in 78 

4%  to  6  In 77 

7   to   12   in 75 

13  to  15  In 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights 

U,  Vi,  %  in 69  59  65 

%    In 74  68  70 

%  to  1%  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  In 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

lA  in 64  58  60         54 

%  to  1V>  In • 67  61  63  57 

2  to  3  hi 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 65  59  61  55 

2%  to  4  In 67  61  63         57 

41.^  tr.  fi  In 66  60  62  56 

7  to  8  In 59  49  55  45 


54 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 

55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
68 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  P'.,  -  to  3  in..  .Bill t  Weld  )  Will  be  sold  at  two    (2i 

points  lower  basing  (high- 

\  er  price)   than  merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2.  2%  to  4  in Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  (or  "  card  weight."  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3i  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows: 

Steel.      Iron. 

1  to  IVs  in -49  43 

1%  to  214  in 61  43 

2^  In. .  r. 63  48 

2%  to  0  In 69  55 

2Vi  in.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft..  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than    carloads    to   destinations    east    of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  tor  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  (t.  and  under  ;  longer  lengths,   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer  rods,  $28 ;  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  .?2S. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  l.OOc, 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ;  % 
in.  and  11-10  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and.  %  in.  and 
9-lG  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c.  ;  in  lengths  shorter  than 
1  in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

♦  >  » 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  February  1,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Company  has 
bought  upward  of  5000  tons  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry  for 
its  Nev.-  Brighton  and  Pittsburgh  works  and  is  in  the 
market  for  SChX)  to  4000  tons  of  Southern  for  its  Louisville 
plant.  Prices  paid  for  the  Northern  No.  2  foundry  are 
understood  to  have  ranged  from  $13.50  to  $13.75  and  pos- 
sibly $14.  Valley  furnace,  for  a  small  part  of  the  iron. 
Most  furnaces  are  now  quoting  Northern  No.  2  foundry 
firm  at  $13.75  and  some  are  asking  $14,  at  furnace.  Valley 
furnaces  continue  to  quote  Bessemer  at  $15,  hut  a  local 
dealer  has  4000  to  5000  tons  which  he  secured  in  ex- 
change for  basic,  and  which  he  will  sell  at  $14.75,  Valley 
furnace,  or  lower.  Malleable  Bessemer  is  a  little  firmer, 
and  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as  $13.75,  Valley  fur- 
nace. A  local  interest  is  credited  with  having  bought  re- 
cently 4000  to  5000  tons  of  forge  iron  at  about  $13,  Valley 
furnace,  for  delivery  over  the  next  six  months,  but  the 
furnaces  are  now  quoting  $13.25.  We  quote  Bessemer  iron 
nominally  at  $15 ;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75 ;  basic, 
$13.25  to  $13.50;  No.  2  fouudry,  $13.75,  and  gray  forge, 
$13.25,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Mills  report  that  specifications  against  con- 
tracts for  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  were  heavier  in 
January  than  in  December,  especially  for  tin  bars.  The 
new  demand  is  only  for  small  lots  as  nearly  all  regular 
consumers  of  steel  are  covered  by  special  contracts.  The 
market  is  firm.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets, 
4  X  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  .$23, 
base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 
We  quote  IVa-in.  billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

{Bij  Mail.) 

The  general  feeling  in  the  trade  is  much  better,  and  it  is 
backed  up  by  actual  orders.  Specifications  sent  to  the  mills 
in  January  were  heavier  than  in  December,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  near  future  is  regarded  as  very  encouraging.  A 
number  of  plants  that  heretofore  have  been  working  three 
or  four  days  a  week  are  this  week  on  full  time.  Quite  a 
good  deal  of  tonnage  of  pig  iron  is  being  quietly  sold,  and 
furnaces  and  dealers  are  more  encouraged  than  for  some 
time.  While  there  is  little  actual  demand,  for  Bessemer 
pig,  it  is  firm,  at  $15.  at  furnace.  There  has  been  some 
movement  in  malleable  Bessemer,  and  whiie  one  seller  has 
been  quoting  as  !ow  as  $13.."i0,  at  Valley  furnace,  sales  are 
reported  as  high  as  $13.75.  A  local  interest  has  bought  in 
the  past  week  upward  of  4000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  iron 
at  prices  ranging  from  $13.75  to  $14,  at  Valley  furnace. 
This  consumer  bought  some  foundry  iron  early  in  January 
at  $13.50.  at  furnace,  and  later  tried  to  cover  his  require- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  the  year  at  the  same  price,  but 
could  not  do  so,  having  to  pay  as  high  as  $14  for  certain 
brands  of  No.  2.  There  is  not  much  inquiry  for  forge  iron, 
but  Valley  furnaces  are  quoting  $13.25,  at  furnace.  Nearly 
all  consumers  of  billets,  sheet  and  tin  bars  are  covered  on 
sliding  scale  contracts,  against  which  they  are  specifying 
quite  freely,  but  very  little  new  business  is  being  placed. 
In  finished  material  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement 
in  new  orders  for  structural  steel,  plates  and  steel  bars.     A 


ureat  deal  of  business  is  pending  in  structural  material  and 
some  good  sized  contracts  have  been  closed.  Further  busi- 
ness from  the  railroads  in  steel  cars  and  other  equipment  is 
expected  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  believed  the  railroads 
will  be  heavier  buyers  of  material  this  year  than  they  were 
in  1910. 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  weak  and  sales  of 
limited  tonnage  that  had  to  be  moved  are  reported  as  low 
as  $37.75,  Baltimore.  We  quote  80  per  cent,  foreign  at  $38, 
Baltimore,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  note  sales  of  75  to  100 
tons  to  consumers  for  prompt  delivery  at  that  price.  The 
freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  from  Baltimore  is  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — Prices  are  a  little  firmer,  and  a  sale  of 
about  25  tons  is  noted  to  a  consumer  on  the  basis  of  close 
to  $56,  Pittsburgh.  Quotations  on  50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon 
for  prompt  shipment  are  $55.50  to  $56,  Pittsburgh.  We 
quote  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  $23;  11  per  cent. 
$24  and  12  per  cent.  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland 
furnaces. 

Skelp. — The  market  is  firmer  and  sales  of  grooved  steel 
skelp  at  1.25c.  are  hard  to  find,  nearly  all  makers  quoting 
1.3UC.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c..  sheared  steel 
skelp.  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp.  l.TOc.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared 
i]-on  skelp.  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers  mills 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Muck  Bar. — Practically  no  muck  bar  is  being  made  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  for  the  open  market,  all  the  mills 
making  muck  bar  here  using  their  entire  output.  We  quote 
best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally 
.$29.   Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Another  meeting  of  sheet  steel  makers  was 
.held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 25,  at  which  J.  A.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Toungs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  presided.  Reports  made  to 
the  meeting  were  to  the  effect  that  the  demand  is  slightly 
better  and  prices  are  being  more  firmly  held  than  for  some 
time.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  as  fair, 
with  the  outlook  that  they  will  be  heavier  in  February  or 
March.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  has 
started  up  three  of  its  23  hot  sheet  mills  in  the  Aetna- 
Standard  Works  at  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  The  full  schedule  of 
prices  now  in  effect  on  the  various  grades  of  sheets  is  printed 
on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
is  now  operating  close  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  tin  plate  ca- 
pacity, having  recently  started  up  16  of  the  23  hot  tin  mills 
in  its  Laughlin  Works  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  high 
rivers  this  week  necessitated  closing  down  its  Demmler,  Me- 
Keesport  and  Monongahela  works,  but  this  will  only  be 
temporary.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  as 
coming  in  quite  freely,  but  new  demand  is  somewhat  quiet. 
We  quote  100-lb.  cokes  at  .$3.60  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  taken 
a  contract  for  9800  tons  of  standard  rails  from  the  West- 
ern Maryland  Railroad.  The  Edgar  Thomson  mills  at 
Bessemer  are  now  better  supplied  with  orders  for  standard 
sections  and  also  for  light  rails  than  for  some  time.  Fair 
sized  orders  for  light  rails  continue  to  be  placed,  most  of 
the  business  coming  from  coal  mining  interests.  Quota- 
tions on  light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. ;  16, 
20  and  25  lb..  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40 
and  45  lb..  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight, 
and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small 
lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  We  quote  standard 
sections  at  1.25c.  per  lb. 

Plates. — No  large  orders  for  plates  have  come  out  in 
the  past  week  nor  have  any  important  orders  for  cars  been 
placed.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  has  received 
contracts  for  300  all  steel  underframe  cars  from  one  of 
the  Western  roads.  Prices  on  plates  continue  firm  and  we 
quote  Yi  in.  and  heavier  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — More  inquiry  is  reported  than 
for  some  months  and  some  large  contracts  have  been  placed. 
The  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  for  .nbout  3000  tons  of  structural  steel  for 
new  buildings  for  the  immense  plant  of  the  Ford  Plate  Glass 
Company,  at  Rossford.  near  Toledo.  Ohio.  The  main  build- 
ing will  be  195  x  980  ft.,  and  there  will  be  15  smaller  build- 
ings. Some  other  large  jobs  are  in  sight  that  will  likely  be 
placed  in  the  very  near  future.  Prices  are  firm  and  we 
continue  to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15-in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Steel  bar  mills  report  that  specifications  from' 
the  implement  makers  and  wagon  builders  and  for  concrete 
purposes  are  coming  in  quite  freely.  The  new  demand  is 
light.  Railroads  are  buying  m.ore  freely  of  iron  bars  and 
are  specifying  more  liberally  against  contracts.  The  market 
is  firm  and  we  continue  to  quote  steel  bars  at  1.40e.  and 
iron  bars  at  1.35c..  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops    and    Bands. — Some    good    sized    contracts    for 
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bands  have  receutly  been  placed  and  it  is  stated  that  on  very 
desirable  specifications,  i.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  been 
done.  The  demand  for  hoops  is  fair  and  specifications 
against  large  contracts  placed  in  November  and  December 
are  coming  in  quite  freely.  We  quote  hoops  at  1.50c.  and 
bands  at  1.40c.,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  the  latter  carry- 
ing extras  as  given  in  the  steel  bar  card  of  September  1, 
1909. 

Spikes. — Effective  February  1,  the  spike  makers 
adopted  a  new  schedule  of  prices  and  now  charge  the  same 
for  the  smaller  sized  railroad  spikes  as  for  the  larger  size, 
wiping  out  a  former  differential  of  10c.  per  keg  in  favor  of 
the  smaller  size.  The  new  prices,  effective  from  February 
1,  are  as  follows : 

liaihoad  Spikes. 

4%.  5  and  o'/i  x  "/« ?i.o5 

S,  3V4,  i,  i\'  and  0  x  «, Extra  .10 

3%,  4  and  4^:  x  "/« I^xtra  .20 

S,  SVj,  4  and  4V.  x  % Extra  .30 

2\i.  X  % Extra  .40 

2%,  3  and  3V4  x  Vi« ' Extra  .60 

2   X  Vi» Extra  .80 

Boal  Spikes. 

%  in.  square,  12  to  24  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square,     S  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  In.  square,     6  to  3  6  in.  long Extra  1.5 

Vie  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long. Extra  .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

',1.,  in.  square,  4  to     S  in.  long Extra  .45 

Vi  in.  square,     4  to     S  in.  long Extra  .75 

^  In.  square,     3  to     3Vi  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  5/ie  shorter  liian  4  in.,  H  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — The  market  has  quieted  down  and  prices  have 
gone  off.  We  now  quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  o.25c. 
and  5.1!7ioc.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.37%c.  and  5.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  demand  continues  light  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  only  fair,  but  shipments 
by  the  mills  in  January  showed  a  slight  increase  over  De- 
cember. It  is  stated  that  shafting  discounts  are  being  fairly 
well  maintained  and  on  cold  rolled  steel  shafting  are  57  per 
cent,  off  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  and  52  per  cent,  in  small 
lots,  delivered  in  base  territory. 

Rivets. — Trade  continues  quiet  and  the  demand  is  still 
for  small  lots  only.  Consumers  are  not  specifying  very 
freely  against  contracts,  but  prices  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. 

Wire  Products. — Only  small  orders  for  wire  and  wire 
nails  have  been  placed  since  the  advance  in  prices,  which 
went  into  effect  January  20,  the  large  trade  having  covered 
its  requirements  before  the  advance  was  made.  The  demand 
for  cut  nails  is  fair,  but  prices  are  a  shade  firmer.  We  quote 
galvanized  barb  wire  at  .$2.05,  painted  $1.75,  annealed  fence 
wire  $1.55,  galvanized  $1.85,  wire  nails  $1.75  and  cut  nails 
$1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full 
freight  to  point  of  delivery  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Several  very  large  projects  for  gas 
and  oil  lines  are  being  talked  about,  but  are  not  yet  far 
enough  along  to  be  mentioned.  The  demand  for  merchant 
pipe  is  about  as  heavy  as  usual  at  this  season.  Discounts 
on  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  heini;  quite  well  maintained. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  is  a  decidedly  better 
feeling  in  the  scrap  trade,  new  inquiry  being  heavier,  and 
dealers  are  firmer  in  their  ideas  as  to  prices.  Consumers 
are  willing  to  contract  ahead  for  the  next  four  or  six 
months  at  present  prices,  but  dealers  are  not  disposed  to 
sell  at  this  level,  except  for  prompt  delivery,  believing  that 
the  market  will  be  higher  in  the  very  near  future.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  movement  recently  in  bundled  sheet  scrap 
and  prices  are  decidedly  firmer.  We  note  a  sale  of  about 
1500  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  at  about  $13.75.  Jlonessen, 
Pa.  Dealers  quote  about  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  elsewhere,   as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Steubenville,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  ilonessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh  deUvery $13.50  to  S13.7o 

No.  1    foundrv  cast 13.00  to  13.25 

No.  2  foundry  cast 12.00  to  12.25 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment      1 0.00  to  10.25 

ReroUing  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  CumberHnd.   Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.75  to  13.00 

Grate    bars 10.75  to  11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stork 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron    car   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel   car   axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive    axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.    1    busheling  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.   2   busheling  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast   iron    borings 8.00  to  8.10 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to  8.75 

Old   iron    rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Hea\7  steel   axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Boiler  Tubes. — Several  large  inquiries  for  boiler  tubes 
are  in  the  market  and  will  likely  be  closed  in  the  verv  near 


future.    The  demand  for  merchant  tubes  continues  light,  and 
prices  are  still  more  or  less  shaded. 

Coke. — There  are  no  new  large  inquiries  for  either  fur- 
nace or  foundry  coke.  The  market  is  still  suffering  from 
overproduction,  and  not  much  betterment  in  either  prices 
or  demand  can  be  expected  until  the  output  is  materially 
cut  down.  The  production,  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
ni'llsville  regions  last  week  was  287,475  net  tons,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  week  of  a  little  over  7000  tons.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  al 
$1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  while  on  contracts  for 
delivery  over  the  year  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  is  being  quoted 
by  some  coke  operators,  while  others,  that  are  pretty  well 
filled  up,  are  holding  their  furnace  coke  firm  at  $1.90  to  $2, 
at  oven.  Best  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  being 
held  at  $2.10  to  dealers  and  from  $2.25  up  to  $2.50,  at  oven, 
to  consumers. 


Chicago 

FiSHEE  Building,  February  1,  lull. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Western  railroads  have  adopted  a  more  liberal  buying 
policy  within  the  last  week.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  bought  30,000  tons  of  rails,  lt).0(X>  tons  each 
from  the  Illinois,  Lackawanna  and  Colorado  companies,  and 
several  other  roads  have  placed  10.000-ton  orders  for  early 
requirements.  Malleable  foundries  which  do  railroad  work 
are  figuring  on  contracts  for  deliveries  covering  a  year  from 
July  1.  although  the  railroads  have  not  yet  specified  the  full 
tonnage  bought  last  year.  Structural  business  is  improving 
steadily  and  the  fabricators  are  getting  better  prices  than 
a  week  ago.  Jlill  prices  on  structural  material  are  very 
firm  and  conditions  may  soon  justify  an  advance  similar  to 
the  recent  advance  in  wire  jjroducts.  The  wire  interests 
obtaiued  immediate  results  by  this  policy.  Their  trade  was 
lagging  on  account  of  hesitation  among  both  jobbers  and 
manufacturers,  but  specifications  for  wire  are  now  running 
in  excess  of  mill  capacity  and  hardware  jobbers  look  for  an- 
other advance  within  a  few  weeks.  Outside  of  railroad  buy- 
ing, structural  work  and  wire  products,  improvement  is  slow 
but  encouraging.  There  are  no  reports  of  the  leading  mills 
increasing  their  operations,  but  if  the  improvement  of  the 
past  week  continues  another  week  more  furnace  and  mill 
capacity  will  be  brought  in.  The  scrap  market  reflects  im- 
lirovement  in  conditions. 

Pig  Iron. — The  malleable  foundries  are  inquiring  for 
round  lots  of  malleable  Bessemer  iron  for  delivery  during 
the  last  half,  as  they  are  figuring  on  railroad  contracts  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  in  this  trade.  The  market  for  malleable 
Bessemer  has  been  badly  congested,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  and  railroad  equipment  industries  have  not 
given  specifications  for  castings  purchased  for  the  current 
trade  year.  This  leaves  the  foundries  with  large  stocks  of 
high  priced  iron,  which  they  bought  a  year  ago,  many  of 
the  foundries  having  enough  iron  on  hand  or  due  them  to 
cover  their  requirements  for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Aside  from  these  malleable  inquiries,  the  market  is  quiet. 
The  foundries  are  not  buying  except  in  small  lots  to  even  up 
their  stocks,  and  local  furnaces  are  reluctant  to  sell  for 
further  than  prompt  shipment.  This  condition  also  applies 
to  Southern  iron.  The  high  phosphorus  grades  of  Southern 
iron  are  selling  below  $11.  and  $10.50.  Birmingham,  could 
be  done  on  any  round  lot  for  prompt  shipment,  but  no 
transactions  of  any  magnitude  are  reported  on  this  basis. 
Alabama  brands  are  held  nominally  at  $11  with  no  inquiries 
of  moment  to  test  the  market.  The  leading  Southern  inter- 
ests are  holding  back  on  sales  for  forward  delivery,  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  an  early  improvement  in  the  demand. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  February  and  March 
shipment,  Chicago  delivery  : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundrv.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern    Scotch.   No.    1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.S3  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   grav   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silvery,  6%..  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silvery,  8% .  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

(By  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  made  a  sale 
of  15.000  tons  of  open  hearth  rolling  billets  to  a  Canadian 
steel  manufacturing  interest.  On  an  inquiry  last  week  for 
500  tons  of  forging  billets  Eastern  mills  quoted  below  $29, 
Chicago,  but  the  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  $31, 
base,   Chicago,   on   open   hearth  forging  billets. 
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Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Including  its  allotment  o£ 
ilie  Js'ew  York  Central  rail  order,  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany booked  about  100,000  tons  o{  standard  rails  last  week. 
This  includes  10,000  tons  from  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quinoy,  which  also  ordered  10,000  tons  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  and  10,000  tons  from  Che  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Company.  Good  orders  were  taken  tor  light 
rails,  iucludiug  several  sales  for  export  to  South  American 
countries.  The  railroads  are  not  placing  large  yearly  con- 
tracts for  track  supplies,  but  their  current  orders  and  speci- 
fications are  improving.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes 
at  l.O.'Jc.  to  1.75c.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.1.1. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots.  Chicago.  Light  rails,  40 
to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20i,i.c. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19V2.  to  1.24c. ; 
16,  20  and  25  lb..  1.20ioc.  to  1.25c. :  12-lb.  1.25c.  to  1.29V-C., 
Chicaw. 

Structural  Material. — The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  received  specilioations  for  lo,(X)0  tons  of  steel  ton- 
structiou  for  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  work  on  this  plant  is  to  be  rushed.  The  Hey- 
worih  building.  Chicago,  a  theatre  and  office  building.  2250 
tons,  standard  shapes,  was  let  to  the  Brown-Ketcham  Iron 
Works.  Indianapolis.  The  City  Club,  Chicago.  200  tons, 
went  to  the  Vierling  Steel  Works.  Buildings  for  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  2000  tons,  were  let  to  the 
Wordeu-Allen  Company.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad  h.as  awarded  1500  tons  of  bridge  work  to  the  King 
Bridge  Company,  in  addition  to  the  contracts  given  other 
fabricating  interests  by  this  railroad  which  were  reported 
last  week.  A  highway  bridge  at  Peoria,  111.,  1000  tons,  was 
let  to  the  Milwaukee  Bridge  Company.  Swinging  bridges 
at  Dallas,  Texas.  230  tons,  were  let  to  the  Virginia  Bridge 
Company.  A  high  school  building  at  Portland,  Ore.,  200 
tons,  was  taken  by  Milliken  Brothers,  Inc.  These  contracts, 
with  those  reported  last  week,  make  a  total  of  about  50,- 
000  tons  of  structural  and  bridge  business  in  the  West  in 
two  weeks.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  has  booked  two  or 
three  orders  for  structural  material  and  plates  which 
amount  to  25.000  tons,  besides  a  large  number  of  small 
orders,  and  other  mills  selling  in  this  territory  report  a 
great  improvement  in  current  business.  Plain  material  is 
very  firm  and  prices  on  fabricated  work  are  stiffening.  The 
smaller  fabricating  shops  are  filling  up  with  work  on  high- 
way bridges  and  small  buildings.  We  quote  plain  material 
from  mill,  1.5Sc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  from  store,  1.80c.  to 
1.90c..  Chicago. 

Plates. — The  Pennsylvania  Lines,  West,  have  given  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  an  order  for  .500  .5t)-ton 
steel  coal  cars.  Smaller  lots  of  flat  cars  and  special  cars 
were  awarded  to  other  car  companies.  The  report  thai  Mis- 
souri Pacific  had  ordered  2000  steel  cars  is  not  confirmed. 
The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  ordered  2000  wooden  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  Specifica- 
tions for  car  material  are  getting  around  to  the  mills  and 
make  quite  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  plates  booked.  We 
quote  mill  prices  at  l.oSc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  store  prices, 
1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Sheet  business  is  not  growing  at  the  rate  that 
appears  in  heavier  products,  but  there  is  more  new  business 
and  conditions  are  improving  as  rapidly  as  the  sheet  inter- 
ests expected.  We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from 
mill :  Xo.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. :  No.  28  galvanized.  3.38c. ;  . 
No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago, 
are :  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.2.5c. :  No. 
28  black.  2.75c.  to  2.8.5c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  market  for  all  grades  of  bars  is  quiet.  The 
agricultural  implement  manufacturers  have  been  giving  the 
mills  good  specifications  on  contracts  for  soft  steel  bars,  but 
there  is  not  much  new  business.  The  hard  steel  bar  mills 
find  the  trade  very  dull.  We  quote  as  follows :  Soft  steel 
bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled 
from  old  rails,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store, 
soft  steel  bars,  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  advance  in  wire  prices  was 
made  without  giving  buyers  any  opportunity  to  cover,  and 
there  is  a  general  expectation  in  the  hardware  trade  of 
another  advance  within  a  few  weeks.  This  is  bringing  in  a 
rush  of  specifications  and  business  is  running  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  6000  tons  daily  average  of  the  wire  mills. 
Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing 
buyers,  are  as  follows  :  Plain  wire,  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.73c.:  wire  nails,  1.93c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.93c.:  gal- 
vanized. 2,23e.,  all  Chicago. 

.Merchant  Steel. — The  mills  are  generally  behind  in 
deliveries  on  their  specifications  from  the  agricultural  imple- 
ment trade. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundry  Company  booked  orders  last  week  amounting  to 
about  5(X«t  tons  of  gas  pipe,  and  also  secured  2000  tons  of 
water  pipe  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  let  950 
tons  of  water  pipe  to  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foun- 


dry Company.  On  current  business  we  quote,  per  net  ton, 
Chicago,  as  follows :  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25 ;  6  to  12  in.,  $24 ; 
16-in.  and  up,  $23.50,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — A  favorable  indication  in  the  scrap 
trade  is  that  dealers  are  beginning  to  bid  higher  prices  on 
railroad  lists  than  current  quotations  for  spot  material. 
Railroad  scrap  purchased  from  a  list  usually  does  not  ar- 
rive on  the  dealer's  hands  for  disposition  for  30  to  60  days. 
The  bids  received  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  on 
a  list  w'hich  closed  last  week  were  generally  25c.  to  .50c.  bet- 
ter, allowing  for  switching  charges,  than  the  figures  at  which 
dealers  have  been  delivering  scrap  to  local  buyers.  In  the 
market  for  spot  material  there  is  practically  no  change,  ex- 
cept that  high  grade  wrought  scrap,  like  arch  bars  and  tran- 
soms, is  a  little  stronger.  The  prices  quoted  below  are  for 
delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  switching  charges 
paid.  Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive  50c.  to  $1  less  in  thi.? 
district,  owing  to  high  switching  charges.  Following  prices 
are  per  gross  ton,  delivered  Chicago  : 

Old  iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steei  rails,  rerolling 13.25  to  i:5.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

Kelavlng   rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 

.iect  to  inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavv  meltmg  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling  steel 11.00  to  11. oO 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  .and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iran  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.50  to  15.00 

Steel  angle  bars 11.00  to  11.30 

Iron  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Xo.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   axle   turninss 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.25  to  9.75 

No.    2   busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cot  to  sheets  and  rings.  .  .      8.00  to  8.50 

Boiler    punchings 13.00  to  13.50 

.\"o.   1    cist   scrap 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove  plate  and  I'sht  cast  scrap 10.C5  to  10.75 

Railroad    malleahli> 10.75  to  11.25 

Agricultunil   malleable 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes    and    flues 8.50  to  9.00 


M.  M.  Broad  withdrew  from  partnership  with  the 
American  Iron  &  Supply  Company,  taking  effect  February  1, 
and  has  taken  active  charge  of  the  Chicago  Scrap  Iron  Com- 
pan.v.  First  National  Bank  Building,  as  president  and  treas- 
urer, and  will  carrv  on  a  regular  brokerage  business  in  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  wiih  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  that 
.omp.iny  from  $.5000  to  $20,000. 


Philadelphia 

PHiLADi;LPifiA,  Pa.,  January  31,  1911. 

The  market  appears  to  gain  strength  sentimentally, 
backed  to  some  ex-tent  by  slightly  better  buying.  The 
volume  of  general  business  for  the  month  shows  an  improve- 
ment over  that  for  December.  There  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion shown  by  consumers  of  pig  iron  to  buy  ahead,  but  sell- 
ers are  not  disposed  to  accept  that  class  of  business  at  cur- 
rent prices,  some  preferring  to  blow  out  their  furnaces.  The 
only  stack  of  the  Wharton  Steel  Company  now  active  will 
be  blown  out  this  week,  and  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  has  definitely  decided  to  blow  out  its  No.  2  fur- 
nace about  the  middle  of  February,  Several  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania producers  are  also  considering  a  reduction  in  out- 
put. The  Delaware  River  Steel  Company  will  blow  in  its 
furnace  on  basic  iron  about  February  15,  and  later  in  the 
month  the  Princess  Furnace  Company  expects  to  blow  in  its 
stack  at  Glen  Wilton,  Va.  Sellers  of  finished  material  re- 
port more  activity.  Plates,  shapes  and  billets  have  been 
purchased  in  somewhat  better  quantities  and  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Refined  iron  bars  are  easier,  sales  being  re- 
ported at  1.30c.,  delivered  here.  The  feature  of  the  old  ma- 
terial market  has  been  sales  of  old  car  wheels  for  export. 

Iron  Ore.— Sales  of  100,000  tons  of  Wabana  ore,  for  this 
year's  delivery,  have  been  made  to  consumers  in  this  dis- 
trict at  7%c.  per  unit.  This  is  %c.  above  the  last  sales 
made  for  1910  delivery,  the  higher  price  being  due  to  the 
export  duty  of  Tl^c.  a  ton,  effective  this  year,  and  the  heavy 
demand  for  shipments  abroad.  Negotiations  are  pending  for 
further  sales,  and  it  is  expected  that  another  100,000  tons 
will  be  distributed  among  consumers  in  this  territor.v.  A 
little  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  other  brands  of  ore, 
but  no  sales  are  reported.  Importations  at  this  port  for 
the  week  ending  January  28  show  a  total  of  5515  tons, 
valued  at  $10,644. 

Pig  Iron. — While  there  has  been  no  pronounced  buying, 
sellers  feel  encouraged  with  the  increased  inquiry  for  for- 
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ward  deliveries.  In  some  instances  melters  of  foundry 
iron  would  place  orders  for  second  and  third  quarter  de- 
livery and  even  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  sellers 
show  little  interest  in  such  business  at  current  prices  and 
are  inclined  to  contract  only  for  deliveries  running  over 
the  next  three  or  four  months.  In  low  grade  iron,  one  sale 
of  5000  tons  and  another  of  1000  tons,  the  latter  at  §14.75, 
delivered,  to  cast  iron  pipe  makers  in  this  district  have  been 
reported,  with  further  business  still  under  negotiation.  Of 
local  iron  fair  sales  of  No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain  foundry 
grades  are  being  made,  few  exceeding  300  tons.  More  ac- 
tivity is  reported  in  Virginia  foundry ;  sales  running  up  to 
lots  of  500  tons,  delivery  during  the  next  three  and  four 
months,  have  been  made  to  cu-stomers  in  this  territory,  with 
somewhat  larger  blocks  for  Western  shipment.  Leading 
Virginia  producers  maintain  the  .$13.  furnace,  basis,  for 
either  No.  2  X  or  No.  2  plain  grades,  although  it  is  said 
that  a  concession  of  25c.  is  still  to  be  had,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  for  less  desirable  makes.  No  transactions  in 
Southern  iron  are  reported  in  this  district.  Forge  iron 
shows  a  little  movement,  small  sales  being  reported  at 
?14.2o,  delivered  here.  Buyers  are  still  in  the  market  and 
are  endeavoring  to  shade  this  price.  No  further  movement 
in  steel  making  grades  is  reported.  The  recent  purchase  of 
3000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  by  a  mill  in  this  city  was 
about  equally  divided  between  two  makers.  Prices  for  this 
grade  have  been  gradually  declining  recently  and  the  market 
for  standard  analysis  low  phosphorus  iron  now  ranges 
from  $21.50  to  $21.75,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  One  con- 
sumer of  basic  would  take  a  block  of  that  grade  for  de- 
livery during  the  next  60  days  at  $14.25.  but,  while  business 
was  recently  done  at  that  level,  sellers  are  holding  out  for 
$14.50  for  prompt  deliveries,  and  are  disinclined  to  quote 
ou  extended  shipments.  The  general  range  of  prices  is 
being  well  maintained,  and  sellers  contend  that  no  further 
concessions  will  be  available  for  the  usual  standard  brands 
of  iron,  quotations  for  which,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in 
this  territory  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  range 
about  as  follows : 

E:istern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundr.v.$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Pennsvlvania,  Xo.  2  plain 15.00  to  15.25 

Virsinia.  Xo.  2  X  foundrv 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.  Xo.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray    forge 14.25 

Basif    14.25  to  14.50 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.50  to  21.75 

Ferromanganese. — Arrivals  of  moderate  quantities  of 
unsold  ferro  continue  to  exert  a  weakening  influence  on 
prices  ."ind  $3S.  Baltimore,  is  by  no  means  strong  for  mod- 
erate lots  for  prompt  shipment.  For  delivery  over  the  second 
quarter  $38.25  and  for  the  second  half  $38..50,  Baltimore, 
about  represents  the  market  for  SO  per  cent.  Business  in 
this  territory,  however,  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Billets. — Makers  feel  more  encouraged  with  the  outlook. 
Specifications  against  contracts,  both  in  rolling  and  forging 
billets,  have  been  more  substantial  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  new  business  comes  out :  individual  orders,  however,  con- 
tinue small  in  size,  but  have  been  more  numerous,  and  the 
aggregate  business  is  somewhat  better.  While  consumers 
still  endeavor  to  get  price  concessions.  Eastern  makers  are 
maintaining  firmly  the  present  basis  of  prices,  open  hearth 
rolling  billets  being  quoted  at  $25.40,  and  ordinary  forging 
billets  $30.40.  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — A  moderate  amount  of  new  business  has  come 
ottt.  while  specifications  against  contracts  have  been  more 
liberal,  as  a  result  of  which  the  makers  view  the  situation 
more  hopefully.  Inquiries  have  also  been  more  plentiful : 
one  for  about  1000  tons  of  boat  steel  is  before  the  trade, 
while  a  very  fair  number  of  moderate  specifications  for 
boiler,  tank  and  bridge  plates  are  being  figured  on.  Some 
car  business  is  also  under  negotiation.  Mills  close  the 
month  with  a  better  volume  of  business  on  hand,  and  wliile 
some  few  moderate  contracts  for  deliveries  over  varying  por- 
tions of  the  first  half  of  the  year  have  been  taken,  mills 
are  not  very  anxious  for  that  class  of  business.  Prices  are 
lieing  firmly  maintained,  1.5.5c..  delivered  in  this  territory, 
representing  the  minimum  for  ordinary  heavy  plates. 

Structural  Material. — The  contract  for  the  Vine  street 
pier,  on  which  bids  were  opened  January  20.  is  still  un- 
placed, as  are  also  several  smaller  propositions  on  which  the 
quantities  required  are  around  200  to  300  tons.  A  better 
run  of  small  orders  for  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character  is 
reported,  and  the  trade  looks  forward  to  more  active  buying 
during  the  current  month,  although  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  in  sight  is  either  small  or  of  moderate  size.  Prices 
are  well  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum  for  plain  shapes, 
delivered  in  this  territory. 

Sheets. — Most  makers  in  this  district  continue  to  operate 
their  mills  close  to  full  capacity,  but  in  few  instances  have 
sufficient  orders  ahead  to  insure  over  a  week's  run.  A  fair 
amount  of  business  comes  in  from  day  to  day.  however,  and 
the  outlook  is  considered  somewhat  more  favorable,  although 
little  fli*pf>«it!on  is  aliown  by  consumers  to  contract  for  ex- 


tended requirements :  Prices  are  firm  and  unchanged,  East- 
ern mills  naming  the  following  range  for  early  deliveries: 
Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  28, 
2.70c. :  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars.^ — A  fair  volume  of  business  has  been  done  in  re- 
fined iron  bars,  but  at  the  expense  of  prices.  There  is  con- 
siderable competition  for  desirable  specifications.  Refined 
iron  bars  are  to  be  had  at  1.30c.  to  1.40c.,  delivered  in  this 
vicinity,  although  some  producers  will  not  meet  the  lower 
quotations.  A  moderate  business  in  steel  bars  has  been 
done  at  unchanged  prices,  1.55c.,  delivered  here. 

Coke. — Business  is  rather  quiet.  Small  sales  of  foun- 
dry coke  continue  to  be  made  at  unchanged  prices.  Nego- 
tiations for  furnace  coke  for  forward  delivery  are  less  pro- 
nounced, consumers  generally  confining  their  purchases  to 
prompt  lots.  The  range  of  quotations  shows  little  change, 
the  following  being  named,  per  net  ton,  for  delivery  in  buy- 
ers' yards  in  this  vicinity  : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke $3.75  to  $3.90 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

r'oundry    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  Material. — The  feature  of  the  market  has  been 
the  export  movement  in  old  car  wheels.  Individual  sales 
have  been  mostly  in  lots  of  a  few  hundred  tons,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $13.25  to  $13.50  on  dock,  seaboard.  In  the 
aggregate  about  2000  tons  have  been  recently  moved,  ship- 
ments being  made  to  Italy,  Germany,  England  and  Canada. 
Rumors  are  occasionally  heard  of  possible  exports  of  heavy 
steel  scrap,  but  we  can  learn  of  no  actual  transactions. 
The  domestic  demand  shows  no  appreciable  change,  although 
the  market  is  sentimentally  stronger,  and  any  marked 
buying  would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  higher  prices.  At 
the  present  level  few  holders  of  the  principal  grades  of  old 
material  are  willing  to  sell  any  quantity,  preferring  to  main- 
tain present  accumulations.  A  small  movement  in  bargain 
lots  of  heavy  melting  steel  is  reported  at  prices  ranging 
from  $12..50  to  $13,  delivered  in  this  territory.  The  top 
price,  however,  would  hardly  be  productive  of  any  heavy 
movement  of  strictly  No.  1  steel.  There  has  been  little  de- 
mand for  the  rolling  mill  grades  of  scrap,  and  prices  show 
practically  no  change.  The  following  jange  about  repre- 
sents sellers'  ideas  of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers' 
yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a 
freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  45c.  to  $1.35 
per  gross  ton  : 

N0..1  steel  scrap $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.00  to    15.50 

Low  phosphorus 17.50  to    18.00 

Old  steel  axles 19.50  to    20.00* 

Old  iron  axles 26.00  to    27.00' 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to    17.50 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

Xo.   1   railroad  wrought 15.50  to    16.00 

Wrought  iron  pipe 12.50  to    13.00 

Xo.  1  forge  fire 11.00  to    11.50 

No.  2  light  iron 7.00  to      7.50* 

Wrought   turnings ».      8.25  to      8.75 

Cast    borings 8.25  to      8.75 

Machinery  cast 14.00  to    14.50 

Railroad    malleable 12.25  to    12.75 

Grate  bars 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove  plate lO.OO  to    10.50 

•  Xominal. 

J.  C.  Moyer  &  Co.,  iron,  steel,  coal  and  coke  merchants, 
have   removed   their  offices   from   the   Pennsylvania    Building 
to  610  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
♦-•-• 

Cleveland 

Clevei..\xd.  Ohio.  January  31,  1911. 

Iron  Ore.^The  lowering  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  ore 
under  the  proposed  reciproeiiy  agreement  with  Canada  is  not 
causing  much  concern  among  the  lake  ore  firms,  as  the 
imports  of  Canadian  ore  from  the  Lake  Superi-r  region  are 
light,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  even  the  entiie  removal  of 
the  present  duty  of  15  cents  a  ton  would  tend  to  increase 
these  imports  to  any  great  extent.  No  new  developments 
have  appeared  in  the  matter  of  fixing  1011  prices.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows :  Old  range  Bessemer.  $.5 :  Mesaba  Bes- 
semer, $4.7.5 ;  Old  range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 :  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  market  continues  quiet.  The  only 
sale  of  any  size  reported  is  a  fairly  good  tonnage  of  basic 
by  a  Cleveland  furnace.  Some  inquiry  for  small  quantities 
of  foundry  iron  is  coming  out.  and  a  few  sales  of  lots  of  300 
tons  and  under  are  reported.  The  majority  of  buyers,  how- 
ever, are  taking  no  interest  in  the  market.  Some  will  need 
iron  within  the  next  few  weeks,  but  express  their  intention 
not  to  make  purchases  until  their  present  supply  is  about 
exhausted,  as  they  do  not  look  for  any  advance  in  prices. 
Local  prices  are  firm  at  $14.25,  delivered,  Cleveland,  for 
No.  2.  There  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  in  the  Valley.  While 
$13.75,  Valley  furnace,  can  still  probably  be  shaded  one  or 
two  Valley  interests  have  advanced  their  price  to  $14  for 
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No.  2  foundi-y  and  the  sale  of  a  few  small  lots  is  reported  at 
that  prke.  Business  has  picked  up  somewhat  with  the  small 
fouuiliies,  but  some  of  the  large  foundries  report  a  light 
volume  of  orders.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half 
we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer    .'515.90 

Northern  loundr.v,  No.   1 14.50 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 14.2r» 

Northern  foundry.   No.  3 14.00 

Gray    forge 14.00 

Southern  foundry.  No    2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — The  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  of  foundi-y 
coke  for  spot  shipment.  Prices  remain  stationary.  We 
quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  .$1.40  to  $1.55 
per  net  ton,  at  .oven,  for  spot  shipment  and  .$1.70  to  §1.S0 
for  the  first  half.  Connellsville  T2-hour  foundi-y  coke  is 
held  at  .$2  to  $2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for 
the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  better  demand  noted 
during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  shows  further  improve- 
ment in  all  lines  and  the  feeling  is  now  very  general  that 
the  improvement  will  be  permanent.  Specifications  are  com- 
ing out  quite  freely  and  there  is  a  good  volume  of  current 
orders.  While  the  latter  are  mostly  for  small  lots,  they 
aggregate  a  good  tonnage.  A  number  of  contracts  for  steel 
liars,  plates  and  structural  material  have  also  been  placed 
for  the  first  quarter  and  first  half.  Stocks  of  fabricators 
have  become  very  low  and  orders  have  been  placed  to  replen- 
ish these  stocks.  The  demand  for  plates,  which  has  been 
slower  than  other  lines  to  pick  up,  now  shows  a  fair  improve- 
ment, some  new  orders  being  placed  by  tank  shops.  Prices 
on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  are  firm  at 
1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets  shows  consider- 
able improvement  and  prices  appear  to  be  firmly  maintained. 
The  .\merican  Shipbuilding  Company  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  3000  to  3500  tons  of 
plates  and  shapes  for  two  new  lake  boats,  and  a  boat  to  be 
built  for  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Company  will  require  about 
the  same  tonnage.  A  local  mill  agency  will  receive  specifi- 
cations in  a  few  days  from  an  Ohio  bridge  builder  for  2000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  a  Western  bridge.  Among 
new  structural  inquiries  is  one  from  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road for  1500  tons  for  grade  crossing  elimination  work  in 
Chicago.  Fabricators  still  complain  that  work  is  being 
taken  at  very  low  prices.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  forg- 
ing billets  in  carload  lots  to  replenish  stocks,  which  have 
been  allowed  to  run  low.  A  Michigan  automobile  manufac- 
turer is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  forging  bars.  The 
demand  for  iron  bars  continues  moderate,  with  prices  sta- 
tionary at  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  at  mill.  Jobbers  report  quite  an 
improvement  in  warehouse  orders.  The  demand  for  iron 
pipe  and  shafting  is  quite  active. 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  considerable  improve- 
ment in  small  lot  orders  and  prices  are  firmer.  Little  of 
any  kind  of  scrap  is  being  offered  at  recent  prices.  Dealers 
feel  that,  with  the  improvement  in  the  steel  industry,  scrap 
prices  will  be  established  at  a  higher  level  and  they  are  hold- 
ing out  for  pOc.  to  $1'  a  ton  higher  than  recent  quotations  on 
most  grades.  No  inquiries  for  round  lots  for  future  de- 
livery are  coming  out.  The  railroad  lists  this  week  include 
usual  monthly  tonnages  from  the  Wheeling  c&  Lake  Erie,  to 
be  closed  February  1,  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  and  Erie  Railroad,  to  be  closed  February  2.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron   rails l-'i.nO  to  Ifi.OO 

Steel  car  axles 10.00  to  19.50 

Heavy   melting   steel 12.75  to  13.25 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails,  50   lb.    and   over 22.50  to  2.3.50 

Agricultural    malleable 11.50  to  11.75 

Railroad    malleable 12.75  to  13.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings..  6.50  to  7.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

No.   1    busheiin 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Bundled   tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 


Cincinnati 

CINCIXN.\TI.  Onto,  February  1.  1011.— (^'i/  TcJrginph.) 
Pig  Iron. — .\  better  market  sentiment  may  be  reported, 
but  in(|\iiries  are  still  principally  for  small  lots,  .■'nd  actual 
business  hooked  will  hardly  aggregate  that  of  the  previous 
seven  dajs.  The  situation  may  be  tersely  summed  up  in  the 
statement  of  a  local  firm,  that  we  are  .lust  one  week  nearer 
a  change,  which  present  conditions  indicate  will  he  for  the 
better.  Consumption  is  new  estimated  to  be  about  equal 
with   production,   and   there   seems  to  be   no   tangible   reason 


why  a  gradual  stiffening  in  prices  should  not  commence  at 
an  early  date.  Numerous  intimations  have  been  received 
from  prospective  customers  that  if  concessions  were  made 
in  price  they  would  place  their  orders  immediately,  but 
generally  speaking  furnace  interests  do  not  appear  willing  to 
meet  buyers'  views,  and  any  shading  in  quotations  in  this 
market  would  doubtless  cover  only  a  few  special  lots  of 
iron  not  up  to  standard  and  for  spot  shipments.  A  local 
melter  is  inquiring  for  1500  to  2000  tons  of  analysis  iron, 
and  is  expected  to  close  this  week.  The  specifications  would 
indicate  that  this  order  will  be  about  equally  divided  between 
Southern  and  Northern  iron,  with  the  possibility  that  a 
Virginia  furnace  may  take  part  of  the  business.  For  No.  2 
foundry  our  quotations  remain  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
Southein,  and  $14,  Ironton,  for  Northern  for  first  half  ship- 
ment. Malleable  is  not  in  demand,  and  is  quoted  at  $14, 
Ironton,  for  either  prompt  or  first  quarter  shipment.  A 
couple  of  small  inquiries  are  out  for  gray  forge,  but  no  busi- 
ness has  so  far  resulted.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first  quarter: 

Southern   coke,    No.    1    foundry $14.75 

Southern   coke.    No.    2   foundry 14.25 

Southern   coke,   No.   3    foundry 13.75 

Southern   coke.   No.   4   foundry 13.50 

Southern    coke.   No.    1    soft 14.75 

Southerii  coke.   No.   2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Standard   Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — Inquiries  are  scarce,  and  those  that  have  been 
pending  for  furnace  coke  remain  unclosed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  special  contracts,  practically  no 
large  business  in  furnace  coke  is  looked  for  before  June  or 
July.  Foundry  coke  is  moving  only  in  carload  quantities, 
though  prices  are  said  to  be  a  trifle  firmer.  Connellsville 
furnace  coke  is  still  obtainable  around  $1.50  per  net  ton  at 
oven  for  prompt  shipment,  but  Pocahontas  and  Wise  County 
coke  is  held  at  $1.65  to  $1.75,  with  contract  figures  ranging 
a  few  cents  higher.  Foundry  coke,  for  spot  shipment,  is 
bringing  an  average  of  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven  in  all  three 
fields,  and  between  $2.15  to  $2.25  for  first  half  delivery,  al- 
though there  are  a  few  special  brands  that  are  being  sold 
as  high  as  $2.50  per  net  ton  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — The  past  week  showed  up  well  in 
the  finished  material  line,  and,  while  this  week  opens  up 
with  a  good  inquiry  for  structural  material  and  steel  bars, 
actual  business  is  rather  light.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to 
press  reports  of  another  steel  meeting  va  New  York,  and 
many  consumers  are  holding  back  awaiting  the  results  of 
this  conference.  No  cut  in  prices  is  anticipated  by  local 
mill  agencies,  but  the  announcement  of  the  alleged  meeting 
appears  to  have  had  a  disturbing  influence.  The  mill  price 
on  structural  material  and  steel  bars  is  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  warehouse  quotations  range  between  1.75c.  and  2c. 

Old  Material. — Although  prices  remain  the  same,  the 
market  generally  is  quieter.  The  foundries  continue  buy- 
ing only  carload  lots.  One  dealer  reports  a  fairly  good  busi- 
ness in  cotton  tie  clippings,  bought  in  the  South  and  shipped 
to  Western  copper  mines.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers' 
yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.   1    railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.75  to  5.25 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.   1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,   net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron   axles,   net   ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Busheled  sheet  scrap,   gross  ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,   gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton. .  .  11.25  to  11.75 

.*—^ 

Birmingliam 

BinMiXGn.\M.  AiA..  .January  30.  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Practically  all  the  producers  in  this  district 
are  holding  more  firml.v  and  accepting  orders  more  nearly 
only  on  a  prompt  shipment  basis  than  was  the  case  January 
1.  It  is  a  fact  that  firm  offers  at  $11  for  shipment  over  the 
next  six  months  have  been  refused.  It  i.s  also  known  that 
a  firm  offer  of  $10.75  at  furnace  for  2000  tons  for  shipment 
over  the  next  60  days  was  declined.  While  there  have  been 
no  very  large  sales,  the  continued  inquiry  for  lots  of  100 
to  5f)0O  tons  has  tended  to  confirm  iiig  iron  people  here  in 
the  belief  that  certainly  prices  will  not  go  lower,  and  that 
they  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  making 
$11  the  minimum  and  by  quoting  only  for  nearby  delivery. 
There  is  a  pronounced  shortage  of  No.  4  foundry  and  gray 
forge,  as  well  as  a  scarcity  of  the  silveries.  Several  in- 
quiries for  high  silicon  or  silvery  grades  have  been  before 
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the  tiatle  the  past  week.  Gray  forge  is  bringing  $10  and 
Xo.  4  foundry  $10.25.  There  is  apparently  more  No.  3 
foundry  on  Alabama  furnace  yards  than  anything  else. 
Careful  estimate  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  shipments  will 
approximately  offset  the  make  for  January.  All  efforts  to 
locate  a  break  in  the  $11  price  have  proved  futile,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  any  open  price  below  $11  has  been  made 
by  any  interest  for  any  delivery.  All  interests  are  refusing 
to  quote  for  shipment  beyond  .July. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Manufaiturers  continue  to  report 
fair  tonnages  being  placed,  but  insist  that  prices  are  such 
as  to  yield  absolutely  no  margin  of  profit.  The  city  of 
St.  Paul  is  inquiring  for  1500  tons  of  water  pipe,  while 
Atlanta  is  reported  as  having  .iust  bought  1200  tons  from  a 
nearby  mauufaolurer.  It  is  uuderslood  that  Kansas  City 
has  rerently  let  contract  for  2000  tons,  which  will  be  ship- 
ped from  this  district.  The  plant  of  the  American  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  Company  is  in  operation ;  Dimmick  and  Shef- 
field are  closed  down.  Prices  remain  nominally,  per  net 
ton,  on  board  cars  here,  as  follows :  4  to  6  in.,  $20 ;  8  to 
12  in.,  $19.50;  over  12  in.,  average.  $18,  with  the  usual 
differential  of  $1  per  ton  higher  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  dealers  report  a  larger  volume  of 
business,  but  prices  no  better.  In  fact,  until  there  is  a 
very  much  larger  buying  movement,  dealers  can  hardly  ex- 
pect any  improvement  in  prices.  We  continue  to  quote 
asking  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here,  as  follows ; 

Old  irou  asles .' .S14.0(i  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.00  to    12.50 

Old  steel   axles 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    railroad   wiouglu 12.00  to    12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrou'.rlit 9.00  to      a.50 

Xo.    ]    country 7.50  to      8.00 

No.    2  countrv V.OO  to      7.50 

No.    1   machinerv 9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1   steel '. 10.00  to    10.50 

Tram   car   wheels 9.00  to      9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.00  to    10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to      S.oO 

#  «  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  January  31,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — There  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the 
tonnage  place'cl  as  compared  with  the  previous  week,  some 
of  the  business  taken  having  been  secured  at  the  expense  of 
the  previous  week's  price  schedules,  owing  to  strong  com- 
petition. An  order  for  3000  tons  of  pipe  iron  was  placed 
by  the  leading  cast  iron  pipe  interest  at  the  minimum  of 
the  present  schedule.  A  good  total  of  varied  foundry 
grades  and  a  fair  tonnage  of  both  malleable  and  basic  were 
also  bought.  Inquiry  has  shown  a  broadening  interest  from 
a  wider  field  of  consumption,  covering  pipe,  agricultural 
implement,  stove,  electric  and  general  machinery  and  gen- 
eral foundry  work,  indicating  that  stocks  are  becoming 
lower,  not  from  an  increased  rate  of  consumption,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  old  stocks  have  been  used  up  during  the 
recent  period  of  slackened  replenishment,  and  consumers 
are  obliged  to  place  orders  for  current  and  near-by  require- 
ments. Prices  appear  to  have  settled,  temporarily,  at  least, 
into  the  following  approximate  schedule  for  current  and 
first  half  deliveries,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  with  some  furnaces  pass- 
ing all  inquiries  for  last  half  delivery  and  declining  to  quote 
at  present : 

No.  1   X ^14.25  to  $14.75 

No    2  X 13.75  to    14.25 

No!  2  plain 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    3    foundrv 13.50  to    13.75 

Grav    forge 13.50  to    13.75 

Malleable      14.00  to    14.50 

Basic     14.50  to    15.00 

Charcoal     17.25  to    17.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  tendency  toward  in- 
creased strength  and  activity  noted  last  week  is  being  main- 
tained and  the  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  development  in 
an  improved  situation  is  growing.  Inquiry  in  all  lines  is 
good  aud  orders  and  specifications  on  contracts  are  coming 
:n  in  satisfactory  volume.  Special  activity  is  shown  in  tin 
plate,  users  feeling  that  if  the  preseut  high  prices  for  pig 
tin  continue,  with  the  betterment  in  the  steel  market,  sheet 
bars  will  probably  be  advanced,  causing  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  tin  plate.  At  any  rate,  they  are  apparently  con- 
vinced there  will  be  no  lowering  of  prices  and  are  coming 
into  the  market  for  their  first  half  requirements.  Some  im- 
provement is  also  noted  in  specifications  for  cold  rolled  steel. 
In  the  Canadian  export  trade  a  considerable  tonnage  of  steel 
billets  has  been  closed  during  the  week  by  the  Buffalo  agency 
of  the  leading  interest  and  negotiations  are  pending  on  a 
further  quantity,  while  there  is  continued  good  demand  in 
all  lines  of  finished  products.  Buffalo  iron  and  steel  inter- 
ests that  make  a  specialty  of  Canadian  export  business  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  reciprocity  compact  with  Canada 
would  be  of  benefit  and  at  least  indirectly  increase  the  ex- 
port trade  in  many  lines  of  finished  products.  In  structural 
material  the  indications  are  that  a  large  amount  of  construc- 
tion  work   will   be  undertaken   in   this  locality    the  coming 


spring  and  summer.  Xo  local  work  has  come  out  for  figures 
during  the  week,  but  a  number  of  inquiries  for  railroad 
bridge  work  in  the  State  are  in  the  market,  also  some  bridge 
work  on  the  western  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 
Plans  are  soon  to  be  out  for  a  lO-story  office  building  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Toronto,  requiring  a  large  tonnage 
of  steel. 

Old  Material. — The  free  movement  of  scrap  material 
on  luntrarls  is  continued,  the  open  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  this  district  giving  dealers  a  favorable  oppor- 
lunity  to  clean  up  their  yards  for  the  anticipated  early 
spring  trade.  Some  small  lot  new  business  has  been  taken, 
attributable  to  these  conditions.  We  quote  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy    melting   steel $12.25  to  $12.50 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.25  to  17.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 14.75  to  15.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  nKU-hinerv  cast  scrap..  14.00  to  14.50 

Old  steel  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Old    iron    axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.25 

Boiler    plate 10.25  to  10.50 

Locomotive   grate   bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipe 9.75  to  10.00 

Wrought  irou  aud  soft  steel  turnings..  7.00  to  7.25 

Clean    cast    borings 6.25  to  6.50 

«  ■  » 

St.  Louis 

St.   Louis,   January  30.   1911. 

An  increase  in  the  volume  of  general  business  for  the 
past  week  over  the  corresponding  week  of  1910  is  again 
shown  in  the  bank  clearings  of  this  city  and  Kansas  City. 
Xew  manufacturing  plants  for  St.  Louis  have  been  secured 
each  week  for  some  time  past,  and  more  are  in  prospect  in 
the  near  future.  Railroads  are  increasing  their  buying  of 
rails  and  supplies.  The  demand  for  pig  iron  continues 
moderate  and  coke  is  dull. 

Pig  Iron. — The  leading  pig  iron  sales  agencies,  while  in 
receipt  of  numerous  inquiries  during  the  week,  state  that 
actual  business  was  of  very  moderate  proportions.  In 
some  instances  sellers  reported  that  an  encouraging  feature 
was  noted  in  several  requests  to  anticipate  contract  ship- 
ment and  in  other  cases  to  hurry  delivery.  The  inquiry  for 
2000  tons  of  malleable  Bessemer  reported  as  pending  is 
likely  to  be  closed  this  week.  The  representative  of  a  lead- 
ing Birmingham  interest  executed  contracts  for  850  tons  to 
various  consumers.  An  inquiry  is  out  for  1200  tons  of 
Southern  analysis  iron  for  shipment  over  the  second  and 
third  quarters.  While  the  undertone  is  somewhat  improved, 
there  is  no  change  in  the  market  for  Southern  foundry, 
X'o.  2  being  offered  at  $11.  f.o.b.  Birmingham,  for  shipment 
over  the  first  half,  with  from  25  to  50  cents  premium  asked 
for  second  quarter  only.  No  prices  are  out  for  third 
quarter  delivery.  Xorthern  iron  is  quoted  at  $14  to  $14.50, 
f.o.b.  Ironton,  for  shipment  over  the  first  half. 

Old  Material. — Leading  dealers  state  that  buyers  and 
sellers  are  apart  on  prices,  consumers  demanding  concessions 
that  dealers  do  not  feel  warranted  in  making,  as  they  look 
for  a  better  market,  or  at  least  a  better  demand,  in  the  near 
future.  There  were  no  railroad  offerings  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  nominally  unchanged.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  iron  rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old    steel    rails,    reiolling 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 24.00  to  24.50 

Old    car   wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron    psh    plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron    car   axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12,00 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway    springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.   1   dealers'   forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed    borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  3   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  .  8.00  to  8.50 

No.    1   cast   scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  licht  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad    malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Agricultural    malleable 8.00  to  8.50 

Pipes  and   flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet   and  tank  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars S.OO  to  8.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Coke. — The  market  for  coke  is  quiet  and  no  large  in- 
quiries are  pending.  A  merchant  seller  reports  inquiries  for 
around  20  carloads  from  various  consumers,  and  other 
merchant  sellers  mention  booking  some  carload  business. 
Prices  are  steady  on  the  basis  of  $2  to  $2.25  per  net  ton, 
at    oven,    for   standard    72-hr.    Connellsville    foundry,    with 
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special    selected    held    25c.    per    ton    Uigher    for    shipment 
through  the  year. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  leading  interest  reports 
a  better  imiuir.v  for  standard  rails.  A  contract  with  the 
Terminal  Kailroad  for  oOUO  tons  has  been  closed  and  one 
with  an  outside  railroad  company  for  500  tons.  The  in- 
<iuirr  for  light  rails  is  fairl.v  good.  For  structural  ma- 
terial the  inquiry  is  still  confined  to  special  lots  from  fabri- 
cators. An  improved  demand  for  bars  is  noted  mainly  from 
implement  and  wagon  manufacturers.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  trark  material. 


The  St.  Louis  Blast  Furnace  Company's  furnace  was 
put  in  blast  on  Saturday. 

The  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company  has  begun  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  gas-holders  in  the  country,  to  cost 
about  $4W,000.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Riter- 
Conley  Mfg.  Company,  Pitt.sburgh.  The  new  holder  will  be 
nearly  200  ft.  high  and  214  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  The  incor- 
porators arc  Alexander  Yule,  Frederick  E.  Coe  and  X.  P. 
Withington. 

<  ■  » 

San  Francisco 

San  Fr.\xcisco,  January  25,  1911. 

No  general  buying  movement  has  materialized,  but  the 
volume  of  business  is  gradually  increasing,  and  important 
transactions  are  pending  in  several  lines.  Purchases  for 
stock  are  for  the  most  part  small,  though  the  larger  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  taking  more  interest.  Manufacturers 
of  implements  and  some  lines  of  machinery  are  preparing 
for  an  extremely  active  year.  Water  and  gas  companies 
are  likely  to  be  large  purchasers,  and  considerable  business 
is  expected  in  rails  and  rolling  stock. 

Bars. — The  bar  market  is  unsettled,  owing  to  local  com- 
petitive conditions.  Jobbing  prices  have  been  reduced,  and 
the  customary  differential  of  0.20e.  between  steel  and  iron 
abolished,  with  little  probability  of  its  being  restored.  Some 
!  of  the  larger  merchants  are  handling  iron  bars  on  a  smaller 
I  scale  than  formerly,  though  some  of  the  coast  mills  rolling 
this  material  are  working  at  about  the  usual  rate.  One 
mill  in  southern  California  has  resumed  operations  after 
being  closed  for  several  weeks.  The  distributive  trade  in 
soft  steel  is  rather  quiet,  as  usual  at  this  season,  and  mer- 
chants are  bu.ving  in  a  limited  wa.v.  though  manufacturing 
interests  are  beginning  to  make  provision  for  future  re- 
quirements. Some  foreign  material  is  still  arriving  on  old 
contracts.  Reinforcing  bars  are  fairly  active.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  will  require  a  considerable  tonnage  for  aque- 
duct work,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  within  18 
months.  Merchants  are  quoting  bars  from  store.  San 
Francisco,  at  2c.  for  both  iron  and  steel,  though  some  in- 
terests quote  as  low  as  1.90c.  for  iron.  The  Western  Steel 
Corporation  now  has  a  considerable  tonnage  of  steel  in 
store,  and  is  quoting  1.90c.,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco  or  Seattle, 
in  500-ton  lots.  Importers  quote  foreign  steel,  in  cargo 
lots,  to  arrive,  at  about  1.70c.  in  the  harbor. 

Structural  Material. — While  representatives  of  the 
leading  Eastern  fabricators  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  out- 
look, the  situation  at  the  moment  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Few  of  the  local  shops  are  busy,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
make  exceptionall.v  low  figures  on  work  in  prospect.  The 
McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  a 
contract  for  840  tons  for  a  foundry  at  the  government  dry- 
dock,  Bremerton.  Wash.,  but  aside  from  this  nothing  of  any 
importance  has  been  let. 

Rails. — Bookings  of  standard  sections  in  this  territory 
have  been  very  satisfactory  for  Januar,y,  though  individual 
purchases  have  usually  been  of  onl.v  moderate  importance. 
A  general  movement  is  expected  in  the  next  few  months,  as 
inquiries  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Coast. 

Merchant  Pipe. — A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  the 
distributive  movement,  the  general  plumbing  supply  trade 
being  active  through  the  country,  but  quiet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Merchants  feel  somewhat  encouraged  regarding  the 
outlook,  but  are  not  disposed  to  carry  large  stocks,  as  the.v 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  quick  delivery  on  current  orders. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Consumers  of  cast  iron  pipe  all  over 
the  Coast  are  taking  advantage  of  the  present  easiness  of 
the  market  to  buy  for  requirements  of  the  near  future,  and 
scattered  orders  have  been  received  asgregating  a  larger 
tonnage  than  usual  for  this  season.  Aside  from  large  orders 
recently  placed  for  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  Portland 
Gas  Company,  most  current  purchases  run  under  1000  tons. 
New  inquiries  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  assure  an  active 
movement  through  the  spring.  The  Bay  Cities  Water  Com- 
pany has  placed  an  emergency  order  for  600  tons  for  the 
Alameda  system,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  has  ordered 


1000  tons  for  various  points  in  the  interior  ;  this  business, 
as  well  as  an  order  for  StX)  tons  of  6  and  8  in.  pipe  from 
the  town  of  Vallejo.  Cal..  being  taken  by  the  United  States 
Pipe  Company.  The  Southern  California  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  is  in  the  market  for  a  large  tonnage  of  both 
large  and  small  pipe,  and  there  are  smaller  inquiries  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  Monrovia,  Cal.  The  Redondo  Water 
Company  plans  to  lay  2%  miles  of  large  pipe  this  spring. 
Bids  have  just  been  received  on  a  complete  water  s.vstem  for 
the  town  of  .Ontario,  Cal.  Lewis  Lukes,  of  the  Monterey 
Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Monterey.  X.  L.,  Mex- 
ico, has  called  for  bids,  to  be  received  March  1,  for  instal- 
ling a  gas  plant  and  distributing  system  at  that  place. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  remains  very  dull,  as  local 
•melters  are  operating  on  a  rather  small  scale,  and  are 
buying  little  for  either  spot  or  future  delivery.  A  cargo  of 
1000  tons  of  English  iron  arrived  January  21.  Prices  show 
no  quotable  change,  $22  being  the  figure  generally  asked  by 
importers  for  ordinary  grades  of  English  and  Continental 
foundry  iron.  Southern  foundr.v  iron  is  nominally  quoted 
at  •*21..50,  but  the  amount  used  here  is  negligible. 

Old  Material. — All  descriptions  are  quiet  at  the  mo- 
ment, though  some  business  of  a  fairly  large  nature  is 
pending  in  rerolling  rails  and  steel  melting  scrap.  Melters 
are  taking  little  interest  in  ca.st  scrap,  but  offerings  are 
not  large.  Wrought  scrap  is  in  fair  demand,  but  no  large 
lots  are  offered.  All  lines  are  firm,  values  showing  very 
little  change.  Quotations  are  as  follows :  Cast  iron  scrap, 
per  net  ton,  $18 ;  steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross  ton,  §12..50 : 
wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to  $15 ;  rerolling  rails,  per 
net  ton,  $15. 


New  York 

New  York.  February  1,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  and  inquiries  in  New  England 
have  been  of  more  interest  in  the  past  week  than  business 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Y'ork.  One  inquiry  for 
4000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  in  Massachusetts, 
after  being  before  the  trade  for  several  weeks,  has  been 
withdrawn  and  purchases  of  several  small  lots  have  been 
made  instead.  Two  other  machinery  foundries  in  Xew 
England  have  been  in  the  market,  but  no  large  buying  has 
resulted.  In  a  number  of  cases  orders  have  been  received 
from  foundries  to  hold  up  pig  iron  shipments,  in  view  of 
the  slackening  in  the  demand  for  castings.  This  feature  of 
the  situation  has  given  sellers  some  concern.  Production 
of  pig  iron  in  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  will 
be  somewhat  curtailed  in  February.  One  New  Jersey  and 
one  Lehigh  Valley  furnace,  both  of  good  size,  are  expected 
to  go  out  this  month  and  another  New  Jersey  furnace  is 
temporarily  out  of  commission,  while  further  curtailment 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  under  consideration.  Some  tenta- 
tive offers  on  basic  iron  are  reported  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  business  will  result  if  the  furnaces  are  willing 
to  meet  $14,25  or  a  shade  lower.  A  sale  of  4000  tons  of 
basic  iron  has  been  made  for  New  England  delivery.  We 
quote  for  tidewater  delivery  as  follows :  Northern  No.  1 
foundry  $15.50  to  $15.75:  No.  2  X,  .$15  to  $15.25;  No.  2 
plain.  $14.50  to  $14.75;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to 
$15.75 ;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Evidences  of  improved  con- 
ditions are  increasing,  extending  now  to  bar  iron  also. 
While  this  line  has  felt  an  encouraging  sentiment,  in  the 
past  week  it  has  had  more  tangible  encouragement  in  better 
orders.  The  plate  trade  also  shows  greater  activity,  and  in 
common  with  all  other  lines  will  close  a  better  month  in 
January  than  it  has  experienced  in  half  a  year.  While 
there  are  not  so  many  definite  items  to  report  in  structural 
lines  as  in  the  previous  week,  it  is  no  indication  of  a  fall- 
ing off,  and  the  prospect  of  the  near  future  release  of  many 
of  the  long  deferred  railroad  orders  will  doubtless  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  business  generally  and  tend  to  bring 
out  more  inquiries  for  building  requirements.  The  latest 
structural  awards  include  the  Kenova.  W.  Va..  bridce  for 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  12,000  tons,  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company ;  the  catenary  bridges  for  the  New 
Haven  electrification,  2500  tons,  which  went  to  S.  W. 
Bowles  Instead  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  as  re- 
ported last  week ;  the  Browning  loft  building  on  West 
Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York.  1700  tons,  taken  by  the  Hay 
Foundry  &  Iron  Works ;  the  Lincoln  High  School.  Portland, 
Ore..  1000  tons,  taken  by  Milliken  Brothers,  Inc.  Bids  were 
received  January  30  on  the  Cruikshank  building  at  Green- 
wich and  Morton  streets,  this  cit.v.  which  will  be  eight 
stories  and  require  5000  tons.  Other  work  bid  upon  in- 
cludes the  Gunter  building,  Chicago,  2000  tons ;  a  cotton 
mill  in  Greenville,  S.  C  and  .500  tons  for  the  Lake  Shore. 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for 
2mo  to  .3000  tons  for  shops  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  The  steel  for 
the  Woolworth  building  in  this  city  is  withdrawn  from  im- 
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mediate  consideration  by  the  decision  to  increase  its  width 
and  hight ;  it  will  have  a  front  of  an  entire  block  on  Broad- 
way and  is  to  be  about  750  ft.  high,  or  about  50  ft.  higher 
than  the  Metropolitan  building.  The  remainder  of  the  site 
cannot  be  cleared  until  May  1  and  the  plans  are  to  be  re- 
drawn so  that  the  steel  is  not  likely  to  come  into  the  market 
for  several  months.  Prices  are  firm  as  follows :  Plain  struc- 
tural material,  plates  and  steel  bars.  1.56c.  to  l.tilc,  and 
bar  iron,  1.35e.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material 
from  store.   New  York,   1.85c.   to   1.95c. 

Steel  Rails. — The  United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany has  just  booked  20,000  tons  from  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  which  is  in  addition  to  5000  tons  placed 
in  "this  country  by  the  same  road  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  orders,  amounting  to- 
gether to  Gl.OOO  tons,  have  been  held  up  for  some  time  on 
account  of  new  points  in  the  specifications,  but  are  now 
about  closed.  They  call  for  open  hearth  rails  entirely,  and 
these  will  be  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Bethlehem  companies.  The  Burlington  has  placed 
30,000  tons,  and  the  Rook  Island  10,000  tons.  The  Western 
Maryland  has  taken  12,000  tons,  besides  9875  tons  already 
reported. 

Ferroalloys. — Some  fair  sales  of  ferromanganese  have 
been  made  at  about  $38.25.  Baltimore,  for  delivery  over  the 
first  half.  Ferrosilicon  is  in  good  demand,  with  dealers  here 
quoting  .'?55.50,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  over  the  first  half. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  few  small  public  lettings  are  coming 
out  in  New  England,  but  municipalities  generally  are  slow 
in  making  their  purchases  for  this  year's  requirements. 
Private  gas  and  water  companies,  however,  are  buying  quite 
freely  and  some  of  them  are  taking  good  sized  quantities. 
Alexander  Potter,  consulting  engineer.  116  Liberty  street. 
is  building  water  works  for  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  which 
will  require  3000  tons  of  pipe.  Some  manufacturers  are 
feeling  firmer  in  their  views  as  the  result  of  booking  con- 
siderable business,  but  others  are  still  taking  low  priced 
contracts.  Revere,  Mass.,  bought  300  tons  of  water  pipe  at 
$21.45.  delivered.  Prices  are  now  $21.50  to  $22  per  net 
ton,  tidewater,  for  carload  lots  of  6-in. 

Old  Material. — Buying  by  consumers  is  confined  to 
small  quantities,  seldom  exceeding  100  tons.  No  indication 
is  visible  of  a  disposition  to  anticipate  requirements  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  belief  apparently  prevails  that  no 
advance  is  to  be  feared  in  the  market  on  old  material.  The 
supply  is  large,  and  such  raidroad  lists  as  are  now  coming 
out  are  quite  heavy.  Cast  scrap  is  strong,  notwithstanding 
the  low  prices  prevailing  on  pig  iron.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  well  distributed  through  the  list.  Quotations  per 
gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity,  are  as  follows : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting ?10.25  to  $10.75 

Heavv  meltins  steel  scrap 10.25  to  10- ' o 

Relaj-ing    raili 20.50  to  21.o0 

Standard  hammered   iron  car  axles....    22.00  to  23.00 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.00  to  I6.0O 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap ll.oOto  1-00 

No,  1   vard  wrought,  long 11.00  to  11.50 

No    1  "vard   wrought,   short 10.50  to  lO.To 

Light  iron 500  to  5.50 

Cast  borings 6.00  to  6.0O 

Wrought    turnings §00  to  6.0O 

Wrought   pipe lO.oO  to  11.00 

Old   car  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  heavv  cast,  brol^en  up 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove    plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 8.0O  to  9.00 

Malleable  cast 12.00  to  12.50 
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Metal  Market 

New  York,   February  1,   1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 
Copper,  New  Tork. 

Electro-        Tin. 
Ivtic.    New  York. 
12.37;^       42.85 
12.37%       43.75 

12.37%         

12.37%  44.35 
12.37%  43.25 
12.37%       42.75 

After  advancing  to  44.35c.  on  Monday,  pig  tin  has  re- 
ceded sharply.  The  buying  movement  in  copper  has  eased 
for  the  present  and  the  market  is  rather  weak.  Lead  is 
weaker  in  St.  Louis.     Spelter  is  listless. 

Copper. — Copper  is  weak.  It  is  apparent  that  con- 
sumers have  filled  their  present  wants,  as  they  are  taking 
no  interest  in  quotations.  Although  the  buying  of  two 
weeks  ago  was  very  heavy  sellers  were  unable  to  dispose 
of  enough  to  make  an  appreciable  reduction  in  their  hold- 
ings. It  has  been  the  custom  during  the  last  two  years  for 
some  of  the  large  selling  companies  to  induce  a  buying 
movement  by  making  a  sharp  reduction,  as  was  done  two 
weeks  ago,  and  then  advance  the  price  again  after  about 
10   days"    selling.      There   are    no   signs,    however,    of   such 


action  being  taken  at  present,  and  some  of  the  smaller  in- 
teresus  have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  concessions  with  a 
view  to  inducing  buyers  to  place  large  orders.  Consumers, 
however,  show  no  inclination  to  accept  the  offers.  As  is 
their  usual  custom  around  the  first  of  each  month,  they  at« 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  Copper  Producers'  statistics. 
Electrolytic  copper  is  offered  in  New  York  at  12.37%c. 
Lake  can  be  had  at  12.75c.  and  perhaps  a  shade  less.  The 
exports  of  copper  during  January  were  good,  amounting  to 
29,257  tons.  At  the  close  of  trading  in  London  to-day  spot 
copper  was  sold  for  £55  3s.  9d.,  and  futures  for  £.55  18s.  9d. 
The  sales  amounted  to  450  tons  of  spot  and  700  tons  of 
futures.     The  market  closed  firm. 

Pig  Tin. — Statistics  favorable  to  the  consumer,  showing 
the  January  deliveries  in  this  country,  coupled  wtih  the 
fact  that  the  Banca  sale  of  2500  tons  in  Holland  on  Decem- 
ber 26  increased  the  visible  supply  of  stocks,  tended  to 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  London  syndicate.  That  market 
declined  nearly  £T  yesterday  and  to-day.  It  is  too  early, 
however,  to  tell  whether  the  operators  have  decided  to  let 
go.  The  leading  consumer  of  pig  tin  in  this  country  is 
reported  to  have  made  purchases  in  New  York  and  in  Lon- 
don, but  its  buying  in  any  event  was  not  heavy.  Little  trad- 
ing was  done  here  during  the  week,  although  prices  steadily 
advanced  until  Jlonday,  when  they  declined  in  sympathy 
with  the  London  movement.  The  low  prices  made  yesterday 
and  to-day  did  not  influence  consumers  to  enter  the  market. 
The  statistics  compiled  by  C.  Mayer,  secretary  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Metal  Exchange,  showed  deliveries  into  consumption 
during  January  amounting  to  3200  tons,  as  against  3500 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  total  visible 
supply  December  31  was  17,194  tons,  while  yesterday  it 
was  18.016  tons.  The  average  price  of  pig  tin  during  Jan- 
uary was  41.20c.  The  London  market  closed  with  spot  tin 
selling  at  £194  10s.,  and  futures  at  £194.  The  sales 
amounted  to  200  tons  of  spot  and  670  tons  of  futures.  The 
market  closed  weak.  Pig  iron  was  sold  in  New  York  this 
afternoon    for  42.T5c. 

Tin  Plates. — Foreign  tin  plates  have  advanced  again, 
being  quoted  this  morning  at  15s.  li^d.,  Swansea,  Wales. 
Trade  here  is  picking  up,  can  manufacturers  making  in- 
quiries for  material  for  delivery  over,  the  second  half.  The 
price  remains  unchanged  at  $3.84  for  100-lb.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — Lead  is  weaker  in  St.  Louis  and  sales  have 
been  made  there  at  ■i:6'^c.  The  leading  interest  continues 
to  quote  4.50c.  in  New  York  and  other  sellers  are  acting 
accordingly. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  listless  and  slightly  weaker.  Con- 
sumers show  no  interest,  but  the  feeling  is  that,  if  they  ac- 
tually wanted  to  buy,  some  holders  would  be  willing  to 
make  concessions  on  the  usually  quoted  price,  which  is 
5.55c.  New  York  and  5.40c.  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis 
market  is  a  great  deal  more  uncertain  than  the  New  York 
I  rade. 

Antimony. — Nothing  has  developed  from  the  attempt 
made  in  Europe  to  form  a  selling  combination  among  lead- 
ing producers  of  antimony,  but  the  talk  in  that  direction 
resulted  in  strengthening  the  market.  Resale  offerings  of 
Ilallett's,  which  were  made  at  a  low  price  last  week,  have 
been  taken  up  and  that  brand  is  now  quoted  at  T.75c.  The 
recent  advance  in  Cookson's  to  8.2.5c.  is  being  firmly  main- 
tained, and  Chinese  brands  and  Hungarian  grades  are  sell- 
ing at  from  7.25c.  to  7.50c. 

Old  Metals.— The  market  is  dull.  Dealers'  selling 
prices  are  nominally  as  follows : 

, Cents. V 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.00  to  12.25 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 11. 50  to  11.75 

Copper,   light  and   bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,     lieavv S.OO  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy   machine  composition 10.75  to  11.00 

Clean   brass   turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition   turnings 9.00  to    9.25 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,   tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  January  31. — There  has  been  heavy 
buying  of  copper  by  consumers  in  this  territory,  generally 
for  February  and  March  shipment,  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
prices  which  became  available  last  week.  Spelter  and  lead 
are  dull.  Tin  is  the  despair  of  the  buyer  at  present.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows :  Casting  copper  12Uc. ; 
lake,  12%c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment ;  small  lots, 
14c.  to  %c.  higher :  pig  tin,  carloads,  45c. :  small  lots.  47c ; 
lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c..  for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding, 
4.70c.  to  4.75c..  for  50-ton  lots :  in  carloads.  2iAc.  per  100 
lb.  higher :  spelter,  4.40c.  to  4.45c. ;  Cookson's  antimony, 
10%c..  and  other  grades.  9e.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots :  sheet 
zinc  is  .'?7..50.  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  (jtX)-lb.  casks. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots :  Copper 
wire,  crucible  shapes,  l"214e- :  copper  bottoms.  10c. ;  copper 
clips,  12c. :  red  brass.  lOl^K^- ;  yellow  brass.  9c. ;  lead  pipe, 
4%c.:  zinc.  414c.:  pewter  No.  1.  29c.:  tin  foil.  34c.:  block 
tin  pipe,  37c. 
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Metals,  St.  Louis,  January  30. — Lead  is  quiet  at 
4.3l.''2f.  to  -J.ooc. ;  spelter  is  dull  at  5.30c.,  both  at  East  St. 
Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  held  at  $41  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  Tin  is 
stronger  and  quoted  at  44.10c.  per  pound;  antimony  (Cook- 
son's)  unchanged  at  8.60c.;  lake  copper  easier  at  13.05c.; 
electrolytic,  12.85c.  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  fin- 
ished metals  was  active  for  the  first  half  and  quiet  for  the 
last  half  of  the  past  week. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Jute  fiber  is  about  the  only  line  for  which  there 
is  a  fair  inquiry,  and  it  is  advancing  in  price.  Sisal  fiber 
is  somewhat  weak,  owing  to  lack  of  demand,  while  on  other 
than  the  highest  grades  of  Manila  hemp  lower  prices  are 
expected  by  <ordage  manufacturers.  The  following  quota- 
tions represent  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern 
market  for  rope  T-IG  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card 
advances  for  smaller  sizes :  Pure  Jlanila  of  the  highest 
grade,  8%c.  to  ^ViC.  per  pound ;  second  grade  Manila,  7%c. 
to  S>YtC.  per  pound :  hardware  grade,  TV4c.  to  7%c.  per 
pound :  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound ; 
second  grade,  &/i<^-  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope,  %-in.  and 
up,  Xo.  1,  61,4c.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  6c.  to  6%c.  per 
pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  strong  position  that  has  character- 
ized the  linseed  oil  market  is  not  so  pronounced,  business 
having  fallen  off.  but  without  change  in  quotations.  The 
high  prices  bid  for  flax  seed  at  Northwestern  points  last 
week  brought  considerable  seed  to  market.  Shipments  of 
seed  and  oil  arrived  from  Argentine  last  week  in  consid- 
erable volume,  largely  for  paint  manufacturers.  The  local 
demand  for  oil  is  comparatively  light.  The  following  quo- 
tations represent  New  York  prices  in  five-barrel  lots  or 
more : 

Cents. 

State,    raw 94 

City,   raw 94 

Linseed,  in  lots  less  than  5  bbl..  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oi!,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Naval  Stores. — Turpentine  holds  a  high  level  in  prices, 
and  while  buying  continues  in  Savannah  the  demand  is 
light  in  the  New  York  market.  High  prices  have  resulted 
in  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  turpentine  substitutes  and 
paint  manufacturers  are  using  other  products  which  they 
would  not  have  thought  of  a  year  or  so  ago.  This  is  affect- 
ing the  demand  for  turpentine  to  a  considerable  extent. 
New  York  quotations  in  five-barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 
In  oil  barrels 86 

In   machine   barrels 86% 

Less  than  ii-bbl.  lots,  \^  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosin  prices  are  firm  in  sympathy  with  the  Savannah 
market  and  buying  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character.  On 
the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good  strained 
is  quoted  at  $6.75  and  grade  D  at  $7.05  in  the  New  York 
market. 


Rubber  Goods. — Owing  to  the  further  decline  in  raw 
rubber  there  has  been  some  lowering  of  prices  in  belting, 
hose,  rubber  specialties  and  other  mechanical  rubber  goods, 
approximating  5  to  10  per  cent.  This  decline  applies  to  the 
higher  grades  of  goods  only,  as  in  the  cheaper  lines  there  is 
naturally  much  less  rubber,  the  prices  of  which  are  not 
materially  changed. 

Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe. — The  general  quotation  on  first- 
class  vitrified  standard  sewer  pipe  and  fittings,  3  to  24  in., 
in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  factory,  is  88  per  cent,  discount.  The 
demand  is  comparatively  light  and  the  market  is  not  very 
strong,  owing  to  competition  and  a  desire  to  move  stocks. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  February  1,  1911. 
.\nother  period  of  advancing  prices  has  occurred.  Nearly 
all  the  steel  and  equipment  stocks  made  important  gains. 
The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  vi^eek  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was 
as  follows : 


.\llis-Chalm.,  com.  .  8  -  8% 
Allis-Chalm.,  pref..  29%-  33% 
Beth.  Steel,  com...  29H-  33% 
Beth.    Steel,    pref..   59%-  62% 

Can,   com 9V>-  10% 

Can.    pref 79%-  8214 

Car  &  Fdry,  com..    53%-  55% 
Car  &  Fdry.  pref.. 116    -117 
Steel    Foundries...    45%-  46% 

Colorado  Fuel 34%-  35% 

General  Electric.  .  .l.'il    -154 
Gr.  N.  ore  cert....    59    -  60% 
Int.   Harv.,   com.  .  .113'4-116% 

Int.   Harv.,   pref 123 

Int.  Pump,  com...  39%-  40% 
Int.  Pump,  pref...  84%-  85% 
Locomotive,    com...    40    -  41% 

Locomotive,    pref llOVi 

Pressed  St.,  com .  .  32%-  34% 
Pressed    St.,   pref..    96    -  97 


Railway  Spr.,  pref.   96    -  98% 

Republic,  com 32%-  34% 

Republic,   pref 94    -  98% 

Sloss,   com 50    -  51 

Pipe,   pref 51    -  56 

U.  S.  Steel,  com...  77%-  80 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref...ll8%-120 
Westinghouse   Blec.  66%-  68 

Va.   I..   C.  &  C 58    -  .J9% 

Am.   Ship,   com 75 

.4m.   Ship,   pref 111% 

Chi.   Pneu.   Tool...   4.'!    -  46V? 

Cambria    Steel 44%-  45% 

Lake    Sup.    Corp ...    28    -  29 

Pa.  Steel,  pref 106 

Warwick     10    -  10% 

Crucible  St..  com..    12%-  32% 
Crucible  St.,  pref.  .    75%-  79% 

Harb.-W.   Ret.,   com 35 

Harb.-W.  Ref.,  pref 95 


Railway  Spr.,  com 34 

A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Valve,  Foundry  &  Construction  Company  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 23,  to  vote  on  a  proposed  issue  of  preferred  stock  to 
be  exchanged  for  common  stock  share  for  share,  not  ex- 
ceeding 57.50  shares. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Keystone 
Driller  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  held  last  week,  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  0  per  cent,  was  declared. 

Dividends. — The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred,  payable  February  23. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  February  27,  and  1%  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  payable  March  30. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  March  1. 


The  Frick  Coke  Company  Will  Not  Reduce  Wages. 

— Keports  have  been  current  for  souie  time  that  tiie 
Frick  Coke  Couiixtny  and  other  operators  in  the  Conuel!.?- 
ville  region  were  contemplating  an  early  reduction  in 
coke  workers'  wages  on  account  of  the  very  low  prices 
of  blast  furnace  and  foundry  coke.  These  reports  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Thomas  Lynch,  president  of 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  who  denied  their  trutii 
in  a  statement  as  follows :  "  The  scale  of  wages  put  into 
effect  by  our  coke  companies  January,  1910,  is  still  being 
strictly  adhered  to.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  any 
item  at  any  of  our  plants,  and  no  reduction  is  contem- 
plated. On  the  contraiiy,  we  hope  and  believe  that  if 
any  change  is  made  in  wages  during  1911  it  will  be  an 
advance  and  not  a  reduction." 


The  iilant  of  the  Star  E.xpansion  Bolt  Company  at 
Bayomie,  N.  J.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
January  20.  The  loss  on  buildings  and  machinery  was 
almost  complete.  The  stock  of  manufactured  merchan- 
dise, however,  was  but  slightly  damaged,  and  the  com- 
pany was  enabled  to  continue  deliveries  without  inter- 
ruption. The  general  and  executive  offices  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  147-149  Cedar  street.  New  York,  with  branch 
offices  and  warehouses  in  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  New 
Orleans,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  The  company 
carries   heavy   stocks   at   all    of  its   branch   warehouses, 


from  which  points  it  can  make  immediate  deliveries  in 
case  of  emergency  or  when  customers  require  quick  ship- 
ment. 


The  Lawrence  Irou  &  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Thirty- 
second  street  and  Allegheny  Valley  Railway,  Pittsburgh, 
of  which  William  Yagle  is  general  manager,  is  operating 
its  plant  to  fair  capacity  on  contracts  for  acid  open 
hearth  steel  castings  for  mills  and  various  other  uses. 
The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  building  the  Blake 
Improved  ore  and  rock  crusher,  and  has  lately  com- 
menced to  make  all  its  principal  parts  of  steel  castings, 
which,  being  lighter  and  stronger  than  iron,  make  the 
weight  of  the  assembled  machine  considerably  less  and, 
therefore,  enable  it  to  be  more  easily  handled. 


The  Seneca  Chain  Company,  Kent,  Ohio,  announces 
the  opening  of  its  Eastern  sales  office  at  30  Church 
street.  New  York,  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Hengstenberg, 
vice-president.  The  company  has  two  large  plants  at 
Kent  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  completely  fitted  with  .the 
most  modern  equipment  for  the  manufacture  and  test- 
ing of  all  types  and  patterns  of  both  hand-made  and 
machine-made  welded  chains  and  forgings. 


The  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  will 
start  its  new  wire  rod  mill  about  February  15,  and  Its 
wire  drawing  mills  about  April  1. 
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Pittsburgh's  Position  in  Steel 

Some  Considerations  Bearing  on  Its  Future 


In  au  interesting  aiMress  before  a  meeting  of  the 
PittslnirgU  Realty  Club  at  Pirtsl)iugh,  January  25,  Henry 
P.  Bope,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  sales  of 
tlie  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  discussed  tlie  position  of 
Pittsburgh  in  tlie  manufacture  and  distribution  of  s^loel 
products,  as  affected  by  developments  in  other  districts. 
Jlr.  Bope  said  in  part: 

Other  Districts  Supply  Their  Own  Demand 

We  have  the  supply  here,  never  better  than  to-day; 
the  genius  of  our  worlcmen,  and  their  slsill  and  their 
ability  to  produce  a  most  satisfactory  quality  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way  were  never  greater  than  to-day ;  tuit 
by  the  location  of  large  plants  in  other  centers,  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  demand  has  arisen  in  localities  where 
it  did  not  exist  before — localities  which  can  be  served 
better  by  plants  located  near  to  the  source  of  demand^ — 
our  demand  has  fallen  off.  I  can  make  that  a  little 
plainer  by  statiug.  using  Chicago  as  an  illustration,  that 
the  plants  in  Chicago,  in  the  neutral  freight  zone,  of 
course,  can  do  as  well  as  ourselves;  but  our  neutral 
freight  zone  only  goes  to  the  western  Ohio  lines.  Every- 
thing west  of  that  is  in  the  domain  of  Chicago  and 
Birmingham.  Therefore,  it  becomes  necesary  for  us  to 
look  in  other  directions :  first,  to  find  new  fields ;  second, 
to  iind  new  uses  for  steel.  The  first  is  possible ;  also  the 
second,  hut  not  to  the  same  extent,  because  in  the  various 
new  uses  fonnd  for  steel  other  manufacturing  concerns 
can  .loin  as  well  as  ourselves.     .     .     . 

Xo  one  will  deny  that  we  have  been  absolutely  extrav- 
agant to  the  point  of  gross  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
natural  gas,  and  what  we  wasted  in  the  early  days  of 
the  discovery  of  that  great  adjunct  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  coumumity  would  have  run  it  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  have  been  equally  extravagant  in  the  use  of 
our  coal  suIlpl.^•.  Many  times  we  have  not  obtained  even 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  for  our  coal,  and  every  ton 
taken  out  of  the  ground  under  those  conditions  is  abso- 
lutely wasted,  because  it  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature  that  she  never  restores  absolute  waste.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  necessary  that  every  bushel  of  coal. 
e\ery  stick  of  timber,  every  ton  of  ore  that  is  used  to- 
day must  carry  with  its  full  value;  otherwise  we  are 
losing  the  benefit  of  these  resources  and  conservation  is 
an  idle  word. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

But  we  are  more  interested  in  knowing  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  Pittsburgh.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  a 
prophet,  but  I  think  the  pessimism  which  is  pervading 
Pittsburgh  to-day  with  regard  to  its  future  is  unwar- 
ranted. We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  victories  of 
the  past.  The  great  problems  of  the  future  are  twofold. 
They  are  undoubtedly  operating  to  obtain  the  greatest 
economy  in  manufacture  and  selling,  because  it  does  no 
good  to  produce  cheaply  if  we  cannot  market  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  produced.  I  think  we  can  produce  in 
Pittsburgh  as  cheaply  as  we  ever  could,  as  cheaply  as 
can  be  done  in  any  locality  in  the  United  States.  The 
commercial  problems,  however,  are  a  little  more  serious, 
for  the  reason,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  territory  in  which 
Pittsburgh  can  operate  is  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
stricted, and  that  some  territory  contains,  in .  the  steel 
business  at  least,  a  larger  measure  of  competition  than 
is  found  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  In  the  district 
between  the  western  Ohio  line  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
there  is  every  large  plant  but  one,  for  I  am  not  consid- 
ering Birmingham  as  a  very  large  factor  at  the  presoiU 
time.  It  is  coming  on,  but  the  South  with  its  great  re- 
sources, with  the  wealth  which  is  pouring  into  it  from 
the  products  of  its  soil,  will  become  largely  a  self-con- 
tained section  of  the  country,  and  much  larger  than  any 
plants  there  at  present  or  projected  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  can  take  care  of.  But  here  in  Pittsburgh  we 
have  the  competition  of  every  large  plant  outside  of 
Chicago,  and  that  competition  is  becoming  serious,   be- 


cause the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  the  plants  lo- 
cated east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  With  Chicago 
made  a  basing  point  as  to  freight  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  plant  east  of  the  Alleghenies  to  place 
its  product  in  the  Chicago  district  or  west,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  dillicult  for  Pittsburgh,  handicapped  as  it 
will  be,  unless  there  is  some  concession  from  the  freight 
rate  of  ?3.(;0  per  ton. 

Pittsburgh's  Importance  in  the  Steel  Corporation 

Tliere  are  two  ways,  it  seems  to  me,  iu  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  overcome  some  of  our  disadvantages. 
The  first  is  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River ;  the  second, 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  1  would  like  to  pre- 
face that  statement  by  saying  that  I  have  beard  the 
statement  made  by  business  men  of  Pittsburgh  that  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  a 
detriment  to  Pittsburgh ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 
The  great  plants  of  that  organization  located  in  Pitts- 
burgh are  not  plants  that  the  Corporation  by  any  means 
despises.  When  you  consider  that  one  of  them  in  this 
district  has  a  larger  total  ingot  production  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Corporation  put  together,  and  that  its  finished 
product  amounts  to  something  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  production  of  the  Corixiratiou,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  men  who  dictate  the  affairs  of  that  organization  are 
going  to  take  any  drastic  steps  to  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement, the  organization  or  the  results  to  be  obtained 
in  this  district  by  their  plants  located  here.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  also,  with  due  respect  to  the  men  who 
have  preceded  him,  that  the  new  president  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  a  man  of  wide  intelligence,  of  broad  knowl- 
edge in  commercial  matters  especially,  and  a  man  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  who  is  just  as  anxious  to  see  that  prosperity 
retained  and  promoted  as  any  of  us  who  are  here  laboring 
for  the  welfare  of  this  great  c-ommuuity. 

River  Transportation 

Now  the  question  of  cheaper  transportation  rates 
down  the  Ohio  River  is  not  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  tlie  railroads.  If  we  follow  it  up  in  another  way,  the 
liroducts  which  go  down  the  river  will  naturally  be  the 
heavier  products  of  steel,  coal  and  products  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  majority  of  these  products  are  not  iu 
themsehes  large  revenue  producers  to  the  railroads  iu 
respect  to  their  classification.  The  railroads  would  much 
prefer  to  see  a  wider  diversity  of  interests  here  in  Pitts- 
burgh by  which  a  higher  character  of  manufacture  would 
give  them  a  higher  class  of  transportation,  and  enable 
them  to  obtain  a  larger  revenue  by  reason  of  that  classi- 
fication. And  with  the  increase  of  the  higher  class  in- 
dustries here  I  am  satisfied  that  the  railroads  will  not 
only  not  oppose  but  will  welcome  a  larger  measure  of 
water  transportation  to  the  community  here.  We  have 
recognized  this  in  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  steel  barges, 
the  first  of  which  can  be  seen  to-day  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket street,  and  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  large  fleet  of 
handsome  and  effective  steel  barges  which  will  carry  our 
products  down  the  river  to  the  Gulf,  and  eventually, 
whether  by  barge  or  transshipment,  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  westward. 
Now  if  we  can  diversify  our  interests  so  as  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  this  community,  increase  the  tonnage 
which  is  produced  here,  and  give  the  railroads  a  larger 
share  of  higher  rate  producing  products,  naturally  they 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  a  larger  portion  of  the 
lieavier  and  less  valuable  freight  go  away  from  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  means  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  and  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Loss  of  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Trade 

Another  means  will  be  a  larger  extension  of  our  for- 
eign trade  and  regaining  that  portion  of  our  trade  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  has  been  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  I  know  the  tariff  bill  is  rather 
a  live  wire  in  a  Pittsburgh  audience,  and  it  ought  to 
be,  because  when  we  consider  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  year  1010  there  was  imported  a  larger  ton- 
nage of  steel  products  than  iu  the  four  previous  years  put 
together,  the  operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  so 
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far  as  it  relates  to  this  field  has  been  detrimental,  and  I 
do  not  understand  how  any  man  could  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion in  duty,  which  not  only  does  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  but  which,  by  taking  work  away  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh worlcman.  prevents  him  from  obtaining  that  which 
might  be  cheaper.  If  that  argument  be  true,  then  it  does 
nor  stand  to  reason  that  this  community  is  benefited  by 
a  tariff  bill  of  that  character. 

But  we  have  been  thinking  out  the  proposition  how 
to  get  back  some  of  that  trade  by  cheaper  transportation 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific.  Whether  that  is 
done  by  contract  with  existing  steamship  lines,  or 
whether  the  large  corporations  will  build  their  own 
steamers,  whereby  they  can  manipulate  their  own  freight 
rates  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  or  whether  the  trans- 
continental lines  will  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  lower  their  rates  is  immaterial  at  this  time.  So  long 
as  one  or  the  other  is  done,  and  we  can  obtain  rates  of 
freight  that  will  enable  us  to  deliver  our  products  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
which  it  is.  This  will  take  up  some  of  the  slack  we  lose 
elsewhere  and  it  will  be  another  means  by  which  Pitts- 
burgh can  retain  its  supremacy. 

Heavier  Rails  and  New  Uses  for  Steel 

Then  we  come  to  the  new  uses  of  steel,  in  which  this 
communit}-  will  share ;  but  it  will  not  be  altogether  bene- 
fited by  this  because  that  is  something  of  which  other 
communities  will  also  get  their  portion.  Bur  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  with  the  increased  demands  upon  the 
railroads  for  heavier  cars,  larger  loads,  larger  trains  and 
increased  speed,  the  present  system  of  tracks  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Therefore,  we  can  expect  a 
heavier  rail,  perhaps  as  much  as  3.3  1-3  per  cent,  heavier 
than  the  largest  rail  used  to-day,  which  is.  and  only  in 
the  main  tracks.  100  lb  per  yard.  That  would  mean  an 
increase  of  one-third  in  the  rail  tonnage.  This  would  of 
necessity  compel  the  railroads  to  look  for  a  better  system 
of  track  maintenance,  and  points  to  the  steei  tie.  which, 
when  it  comes,  means  a  very  large  increase  in  the  demand 
for  steel.  There  are  other  things  which  are  being  culti- 
vated by  the  steel  manufacturers  in  this  district,  so  that 
so  far  as  we  are  losing  tonnage  in  one  direction  it  is  be- 
ing made  up  by  the  several  things  of  which  I  have  s[5oken. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  time  for 
pessimism.  It  is  a  time  for  every  one  of  us  to  realize 
that  wliile  Pittsburgh  has  been  great  in  the  past  and  is 
areat  to-day,  that  greatness  cannot  be  retained  by  being 
satisfied  to  rest  upon  past  laurals,  but  that  every  one 
must  stand  for  Pittsburgh  in  the  future  as  he  never 
stood  for  her  in  the  past.  It  means  that  in  lines  of 
operation  and  commercialism,  from  the  shovel  load  of 
the  laborer  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  superintendent 
or  the  wide  conuuercial  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
man,  nothing  chat  cfliciency  can  do  in  manufacture,  in 
operation  can  be  lost  sight  of.  and  we  must  use  every 
means  within  our  power,  legitimate  and  honest,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  this  great  community. 


Byllesby  Convention  in  Chicago 


The  American  Blower  Company. — The  way  in  which 
the  American  Blower  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  regards 
the  business  outlook  for  1911  is  shown  in  a  personal  let- 
ter written  during  the  past  few  days  by  President  Inglis 
of  that  company  to  one  of  its  customers,  an  extract  from 
which  is  as  follows :  "  Xever  in  the  history  of  the  business 
of  this  company  at  this  time  of  the  year  have  the  condi- 
tions been  more  favorable.  This  statement  is  based  on 
a  survey  of  current  shipments,  unfilled  orders,  prospec- 
tive business  and  collections."  This  company  is  now 
working  on  a  large  installation  for  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating plant  for  the  jobbing  mill  warehouse,  sheet  mill 
warehouse  and  galvanizing  departments  of  the  new  plani 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  at  Garry, 
Ind.  The  contract  includes  one  240-in.  fan  and  two  220- 
in.  fans,  three-quarter  housed,  30  sections  of  heater  and 
a  complete  system  of  galvanized  iron  distributing  ducts. 


The  FoUansbee,  Brothers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
completed  two  new  sheet  mills  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va., 
making  a  total  of  four  sheet  and  six  tin  mills  in  that 
plant. 


The  following  interesting  article  relative  to  a  large 
engineering  company  controlling  numerous  public  utility 
corporations  is  taken  from  the  Electrical  World. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  employees  of 
H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  and  affiliated  public  service  com- 
panies, was  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  January 
12-20.  The  registered  attendance  was  286,  128  of  this 
number  being  from  the  home  office  in  Chicago  and  158 
from  the  various  affiliated  companies  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  these  latter  operating  electric  service, 
street  railway,  gas  power  transmission  and  telephone 
utilities. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  by  H.  II.  Byl- 
lesby, president  of  the  parent  company,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  gave  some  interesting  statistics  showing  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  head.  A 
year  ago  the  company  was  operating  in  40  different  mu- 
nicipalities, while  at  present  its  activities  embrace  82 
different  municipalities  in  this  country,  which  are  spread 
broadly  from  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  and  from  Illinois  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  The  employees  directly  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  are  138,  and  those 
I)ermanently  and  directly  in  the  field  in  the  various  local 
companies  aggregate  2400,  making  a  total  of  2538  regular 
employees.  In  addition,  during  the  last  12  months  an 
average  of  2000  men  have  been  at  work  in  the  field  on 
construction,  making  a  grand  total  of  4538  individuals 
employed  and  corresponding  to  about  23.000  individuals 
whose  livelihood  depended  upon  the  interests  represented 
at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Byllesby  called  attention  to  the  action  of  a  promi- 
nent Public  Service  Commission  in  one  of  the  States  in 
which  the  company  operates  largely,  which  has  prepared 
a  bill  to  submit  to  its  State  legislature  whereby  public 
service  corporations  are  authorized,  after  having  capital- 
ized at  market  value  in  stocks  and  bonds  for  the  actual 
cash  cost  of  their  properties,  to  add  thereto  100  per  cent, 
of  "  profit  sharing  stack."  thus  recognizing  the  value  of 
encouraging  industry  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Byllesby  con- 
siders that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  steps  in 
advance  that  have  taken  place  in  the  public  service  busi- 
ness in  the  30  years  during  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  it.  F.  H.  Tldnan,  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  and  chairman  of  the  convention,  re- 
sponded in  appropriate  terms  to  Mr.  Byllesby's  address. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  IS,  Samuel  InsuU, 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  gave 
an  address  on  modern  methods  of  conducting  central 
station  business,  and  later  in  the  same  day  Mr.  Byllesby 
gave  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  elec- 
tric lighting  in  the  early  eighties,  when  the  speaker  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  T.  A.  Edison. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  of  which 
Harold  Almert  of  Chicago  is  chairman,  it  was  decided 
to  start  a  monthly  technical  and  commercial  paper 
to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  va- 
rious companies  and  interests  affiliated  with  H.  M.  Byl- 
lesby &  Co.  It  was  also  decided  to  collect  information 
on  Industrial  power  for  a  data  book  to  be  furnished  to  all 
representatives  of  the  companies  interested  in  the  various 
."states,  which  will  show  the  characteristics  of  various 
industrial  plants  using  electric  drive  supplied  with  elec- 
trical energy  by  the  various  affiliated  companies.  The 
book  will  contain  information  about  load  factors,  con- 
nected load,  power  required  to  drive  various  types  of  ma- 
chinery, &c. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byllesby  gave  a 
reception  at  the  Drexel  Boulevard  home  to  the  delegates 
of  the  convention.  Opportunity  was  also  offered  to  visit 
the  Chicago  Electrical  Show.  Thursday  evening  there 
was  a  theater  party.  There  were  also  excursions  to  the 
Fisk  street  power  house  and  Division  street  gas  works. 
On  Friday  evening  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  Congress 
Hotel. 

The  officers  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.  are  as  follows : 
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President,  H.  M.  Byllesby ;  vice-president,  In  charge  of 
operation,  A.  S.  Huey ;  vice-president  and  chief  engineer, 
O.  E.  Osthoff;  vice-presidents,  J.  S.  Cummins  of  Chicago 
and  C.  E.  Groesbecli  of  Portland,  Ore.,  in  charge  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  interests ;  treasurer,  in  charge  of  auditing, 
J.  J.  O'Brien;  secretary.  R.  J.  Graf;  assistant  treasurer, 
R.  E.  WUsey. 

♦-►> 

The  Depreciation  of  Unprotected  Steel  Work 


The  Pig  Iron  Record  of  1910 


An  examination  of  the  steel  worli  of  a  foundry  build- 
ing was  recently  made  by  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, nnd  portions  of  tlielr  report  contain  matter  of  much 
general  interest  regarding  the  depreciation  of  structural 
steel  work. 

The  structure  inspected  is  of  conventional  steel  mill 
building  design,  500  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide,  three  bays. 
The  south  bay  contains  two  5-tou  cranes  of  30-ft.  span. 
In  the  GO-ft.  central  bay  there  are  four  Cfanes — two  10- 
ton,  one  20- Ion  and  one  30-ton.  The  30-ft.  north  bay  is 
equipped  with  one  5-ton  crane  for  a  portion  of  its  length. 
The  furnaces  are  located  at  the  we.st  end  of  the  building 
In  the  south  side  bay,  which  is  widened  to  40  ft.  for  a 
length  of  about  SO  ft.  to  accommodate  them.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  report  indicate  the  condition  of 
the  steel  work  10  years  after  the  erection  of  the  building, 
the  reader  being  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions : 

"  In  inspecting  the  steel  work  a  most  rigid  examina- 
tion was  made  wherever  the  eye  or  hammer  showed  cause 
for  suspicion ;  the  scale,  if  any,  being  chipped  off  and  the 
remaining  metal  scraped.  No  evidence  could  be  found  of 
any  damage  from  gases.  The  steel  columns  on  the  south 
side  are  badly  rusted  near  the  base,  due  to  constant  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  being 
lost.  This  corrosion  does  not  extend  more  than  1  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  column,  above  which  point  the  metal  Is 
in  very  good  condition.  In  many  of  these  columns  the 
outstanding  legs  of  column  angles  have  been  badly  bent, 
in  some  cases  being  folded  inward  about  45  degrees. 

"  The  columns  on  the  north  side  have  suffered  some- 
what from  rust  near  their  bases  and  from  the  same 
cause  as  on  the  south  side.  In  addition,  their  upper  por- 
tions are  rusted  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  area  10  per 
cent.  None  of  these  columns  has  angles  bent  as  is  the 
case  on  the  south  side.  The  lower  portions  of  the  main 
columns  are  in  very  good  condition,  as  far  as  rust  is 
concerned.  Two  places  were  noted  where  sufficient  rust- 
ing has  taken  place  to  reduce  the  area  5  per  cent,  with- 
in 1  ft.  of  base.  Above  this  point  and  in  the  lower 
portions  of  all  the  other  main  columns  the  metal  is 
sound  and  clean.  The  upper  portions  of  all  the  main 
columns  opposite  the  monitor  windows  are  slightly  rust- 
ed, but  not  sufficiently  so  to  cause  any  appreciable  reduc 
tlon  In  area. 

"  In  the  trusses  the  outstanding  leg  of  the  top  chord 
angles  has  lost  about  10  per  cent,  of  its  area  thi'ough 
rust  due  to  a  leaking  roof.  With  this  exception  the 
trusses  are  in  first-class  condition.  One  knee  brace  over 
charging  platform  has  been  cracked.  When  the  large 
cranes  pass  the  columns  there  is  a  perceptible  jar.  This 
is  doulitless  due  to  the  loosening  of  bolts  in  the  end  con- 
nections of  crane  track  girders.  Examination  reveaied 
many  loose  bolts  at  these  points. 

'■  We  were  unable  to  observe  any  lateral  swaying  of 
the  building  as  a  whole,  more  than  would  be  expected  In 
a  building  of  tliis  type.  Our  representative  made  a  num- 
ber of  trips  on  the  cranes  and  also  stood  on  various  parts 
of  the  structure  while  the  regular  work  of  the  cranes 
was  being  done,  and  even  had  the  crane  operators  run 
their  carriages  back  and  forth,  starting  and  stoiiping  as 
quickly  as  jiossible,  but  no  unusual  amount  of  swaying 
could  be  observed,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  cause  any 
apprehension.  There  was  no  wind  blowing  at  the  time 
our  observations  were  made.  Longitudinally  the  build- 
ing was  exceptionally  rigid.  We  also  were  unable  to  note 
at  the  time  of  our  visits  any  appreciable  vibration  of  the 
whole  plant,  which  has  been  suggested  as  sometimes 
taking  place  when  the  engines  are  running." 


The  otlicial  pig  Iron  figures  for  1910,  as  reproduced  on 
tile  following  page  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  show  a  total  of  27.29.s,.")4.'> 
gross  tons.  Every  blast  furnace  but  one  reported  directly. 
The  increase  over  1009  was  thus  1,503,074  tons,  or  5.8 
per  cfnt.  The  following  table  gives  the  half-yearly  pro- 
duction in  the  past  four  years  in  gross  tons : 


3  907. 

First    ha!f 13,478,044 

Second    half 12,303.317 


1908. 
6.918,004 
9,018,014 


1909.  1910. 

11,022,346     14,978,738 
14,773,125     12,319,807 


Totals 25,781,361     15,936,018     25,795,471     27,298,545 

It  will  be  seen  that  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
our  pig  iron  production  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
29,751,863  tons,  or  more  than  2,450,000  tons  in  excess  of 
the  total  for  the  calendar  year  1910.  The  production  in 
the  second  half  of  1910  was  2,658,931  tons,  or  21.5  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  first  half. 

Steel-McJdng  Iron 

The  production  of  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus  pig 
iron  In  1910  was  11,244,612  tons,  against  10,557,370  tons 
in  1909,  an  increase  of  687,242  tons,  or  over  6.5  per  cent. 
In  the  second  half  of  1910  the  production  was  4.920,729 
tons,  as  compared  with  6,323,883  tons  in  the  first  half,  a 
decrease  of  1,403,154  tons.  The  production  of  low  phos- 
phorus pig  iron  alone  in  1910  amounted  to  259.077  tons, 
against  212,615  tons  in  1909.  The  production  of  Bes- 
semer and  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  in  1910  was  2,595.906 
tons  less  than  in  the  banner  year  1906,  when  it  amounted 
to  13,840,518  tons. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  Iron  in  1910,  not  includ- 
ing charcoal  of  basic  quality,  was  9,084,520  tons,  against 
8,250,225  tons  in  1909,  an  increase  of  834,295  tons,  or 
over  10.1  per  cent.  In  the  second  half  of  1910  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  4,140,578  tons,  against  4,943,942  tons 
in  the  first  half,  a  decrease  of  803,364  tons.  The  total 
in  1910  was  the  largest  in  our  history,  the  former  record 
year  being  1909. 

The  production  of  splegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  in 
1910  was  224,431  tons,  against  225,040  tons  in  1909.  a 
decrease  of  e09  tons.  The  production  of  ferromanganese 
alone  in  1910  was  71,376  tons,  against  82,209  tons  in 
1909.  Of  splegeleisen  alone  the  production  was  153.055 
tons,  against  142,831  tons  In  1909.  In  addition  several 
thousand  tons  of  ferrophosphorus  was  produced  in  1909 
and  1910. 

Production  by  Fuels 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  pig  iron 
in  1910  amounted  to  26,255,086  tons,  as  compared  with 
24,721.037  tons  In  1909,  an  increase  of  1,534,049  tons. 
In  the  first  half  of  1910  the  production  was  14,382,346 
tons  and  in  the  second  half,  11,872,740  tons.  A  small 
quantity  of  iron  made  experimentally  with  manufac- 
tured gas  Is  included  for  1909  but  not  for  1910.  The 
production  of  mixed  anthracite  and  coke  pig  Iron  in  1910 
amounted  to  649,082  tons,  as  compared  with  698,431  tons 
in  1909,  a  decrease  of  49,349  tons.  In  the  first  half  of 
1910  the  production  was  376.739  tons  and  In  the  second 
half,  272,343  tons. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  with  anthracite  coal  alone 
in  1910,  included  above,  amounted  to  20.503  tons,  against 
16,048  tons  in  1909. 

The  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  1910  was 
394,377  tons,  against  376,003  tons  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
18,374  tons.  A  small  quantity  of  pig  Iron  made  with 
charcoal  and  electricity  Is  included  in  the  figures  for 
1909  and  1910.  In  the  first  half  of  1910  the  production 
amounted  to  219,653  tons  and  In  the  second  half  to  174,- 
724  tons.  No  pig  iron  was  made  In  1909  or  1910  with 
mixed  charcoal  and  coke. 


Sidewalk  Lights  for  Interior  Use.— That  sidewalk 
lights  are  practical  indoors  as  well  as  out  is  demon- 
strated by  the  construction  of  the  new  Court  House  of 
Shelby  County,  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  where  the  Raydiant 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   1909  AND  ID  10. 

SlaMic^  coUfcied  from  the  Manufacturcn  by  TIw  American  Iron  and  Stfd  Association,  all  in  Gross  Tons  of  SfiiO  pounds. 
Production    in   1910,  27,298,545   Gross    Tons  ;    in   1909,   25,795,471   Tons  ;    in   1908,   15,936,018   Tons  ;    and   in   1907,   25,781,361    Tons. 


Total   Production    of   All   Kinds   of   Pig   Iron. 


TOT.^I.    PRODUCTIOX    OF    PIG    IRON"    BY   STATES. 


Bla£t  Furnaces. 


M^  I     Dec.  SI.  1910. 

June  ' 

wi.     '"^  ioutJTotU. 


Massachusetts- 
Connecticut 

New  York 

Xew  Jersey — 
Pennsylvania — 

Man-land 

Vit^ia 

Georgia 

Texas- 


Alabama 

West  Virginia- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Illinois— 

Indiana — 

Michigan- 


Wisconsin-. 

Minnesota— 
MissourL— 
Colorado — 
Oregon- 


Wa^ngton 

California 

Total 


1  I 


IS 

3 

116 

4 

11 
0 
0 

24 
1 
3 

12 

50 

20 
6 

11 
4 
1 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 


293  206  26 


1 

2 

0 

3 

14 

29 

7 

9 

90 

164 

3 

5 

17 

26 

» 

4 

4 

4 

30 

50 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

20 

41 

76 

IS 

26 

6 

9 

7 

16 

3 

7 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Production— Cross  tons. 

(Includes   spiegeleiseo.  ferro-mAnganese, 

ferro-silicon.  ferro-phosphorus,  etc.) 


FiRt 

half  of 

1910. 


\        7.505 

1,017,951 

■  155,087 
6,065,688 

170,708 
244,275 

I        6,725 

1,012,545 

■  137,439 

46,520 

235,969 

3,210,562 

.  1,552,160 

i  716,832 
"170,814 


227,958 


Second 

half  01 

1910. 


9,077 

920,456 
109.694 
5,206,432 
155,506 
200,701 

4,000 

926,602 

37,222 

53,989 

161,600 

2,540,505 

1,123,486 

533,271 
136,612 


200,654 


Total 
tor 
1910. 


16,582 

1,938,407 

264,781 

11.272,120 

326,214 

444,976 

10,725 

1,939,147 

174,661 

100,509 

397,569 

5,751,067 

2,673,646 

1,250,103 
307,426 


428,612 


473  ll  14,978,738    12,319,807  [  27,298,545 


PRODCCTIOX    OFiBITUMlXOnS    COAL    AND    COKE    PIG    IRON. 


New  York. _ 

Xew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania— 

Marj'land 

Virginia 

Georgia 

Texas 

.■Uabama— 


West  Virginia- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio . _ 

Illinois ', 

Indiana _ 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Colorado 

Washington 


Total- 


174  208 


22 

7 

123 

4 

22 

2 

3 

45 

4 

7 

18 

71 

26 

9 

4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 


1,017,901 
152,975 

5,688,738 
170,108 

[247,731 

997,206 

137,439 

45,963 

234.393 

3,210,542 

1,552,160 

673,580 


253,610 


920,456 

109,694 

4,932,270 

155,506 

202.611 

906,237 

37,222  1 

52,988 

159,685 

2,539.465 

1,123,486' 


1,938.357 

262,669 

10,621,008 

325,614 

450,342 

1,903,443 

174.661 

98,951 

394,078 

5,750.007 

2,675,646 


520,442 1    1,194,022 


212,678 !       466,288 


382      14.382,346   11,872,740  I  26,255,086 


ANTHR.4CITE   AXD    MIXED    ANTHRACITE    AND    COKE    PIG   IRON. 


Xew  York 

0 
0 
14 

0 
18 

5 

2 

25 

5 

2 

35 

376,739 

H72,343 

Xew  Jersey       ,.  .  _ 

619,082 

Total 

14 

10  1   32 

42 

376,739 

272,343 

649,082 

PRODUCTION 

OF  CHARCOAL 

PIG  IRON 

BY  STATES. 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

\pw    York  . 

\ 
0 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

2 
3 
2 
6 
1 
4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
5 
12 
1 
1 
1 
0 

*7,5S5 

2,323 

}          965 

15,339 

5,037 

20 
155,740 

*32,674 

9,077 

1,819 

590 

20,365 

4,416 

1,040 
.105,065 

•32,352 

*16,632 

PpnnwlvaniA 

4,142 

Virpinifl 

1,555 

33,704 

TpTftS 

KfntiirWv 

9,453 

TpnnpA-vp       

Ohio 

1,060 
260,805 

Wi.«^nn<;in 

MlRisniin" 

Orpgni) 

California _ 

♦65,026 

Total 

22 

22 

27 

'49 

*21 9,653 

»174,724 

•394,377 

*  Inclades  a  small  qD&ntity  of  pig   iron  made  with  charcoal  and  electricity. 


TOTAL    PRODUCTION    OF    PIG 

IRON 

ACCORDING    TO    FUEL    USED. 

Bituminous. 

257  ,174   208 
14  :  10     32 
22  1  22  1  27 

382 
42 
49 

14.382,346    11,872,740    26,255,086 
376.739        272,343         649,082 
219,653         174,724          394,377 

Anth.ianth.Acoke 
Charcoal 

Total 

293   206  267 

473  1 

14,978,738    12,319,80'  !  27,298.545 

sidewalk  lights  manufactured  by  tbe  Berger  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Canton,  Ohio,  are  in  use.  The  lights  were  installed 
largely  in  the  courts  of  the  huge  building,  which  is  one 
Of  the  handsomest  in  the  South.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $i,500.000.  The  architects  for  the  Court  House  were 
Hale  &  Rogers.  Xew  York.  Perfect  light  is  an  essential 
in  a  county  hall  of  justice,  and  it  was  only  after  a  thor- 
ough test  and  demonstration  of  the  light  giving  qualities 
of  the  Raydiant  system  that  the  lights  were  contracted 
for. 
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PRODUCTION    OF    PIG    IRON    IN    PENNSYLVANIA    AND    OHIO. 


Blast  Furnaces. 

Production— Groes  tons. 

(Includes  spiegeleisen.  ferro-manganese, 

ferro-silicon.  ferro-phosphoru*.  etc.) 

' 

In 
blast 
June 

SO, 
1910. 

Dec  31.  1910, 

Fiist                Second               Total 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

half  of             half  of      |           for 
1910.          1          1910.          1          1910. 

> 

t 

Lehigh  Valley.. 
SchuvlkUl"  "_ 
L.  Susq.  "  _ 
Juniata  "  _ 
Allegheny  Co„. 
Shenan.  Valley 
Miscel.  bitum.. 

(Tinri^nal 

16 
10 
10 

3 
38 
20 
15- 

4 
20 

0 
10 
10 

9 

1 

12 
8 
8 
3 

23 
9 
8 
3 

14 
0 
6 
8 
7 
0 

14 

9 

9 

6 

24 

14 

11 

3 

9 

1 

10 

8 

8 

5 

26 
17 
17 

9 
47 
23 
19 

6 
23 

1 
16 
16 
15 

5 

369,529 

401,583 

358,511 

93,557 

2,895,729 

1,041,381 

900,075 

2,323 

1,345,926 

}    866,805 

722.360 

275,451 

20 

389,721 

398.779 

284,759 

97,997 

2,435,169 

883,138 

715,050 

1,819 

,1,189.043 

607,660 

562,370 

180,392 

1,040 

759,250 

803,362 

643,270 

191,554 

5,330,898 

1,924,519 

1,615,125 

4,142 

d 

C 

Mahoning  VaL. 
Hocking  "  „ 
Lake  Counties. 
Miscel.  bitum-. 

H.  R.  bitum 

H.  R.  charcoaL 

2,534,969 

1,474,465^ 

'  1.284,730' 

435,843 

1.060 

PRODUCTION    OF    BESSEMER    AND   LOW-PHOSPHORUS    PIG    IRON. 


New  York.-... 
Pennsylvania- 
Maryland  . 


Virginia,  West  Vs.,  Kentucky,  and  Tenn. 

Ohio .___ . 

Illinois- 


Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mjtm.,  Col.,  and  Gal. 


TotaL 


464,263 

2,466,797 

170,108 

184,281 

1,942,374 

1,035,681 

60,379 


370,369  i 
1,927,110 

135,506  1 
-  84.2961 
1,517.330' 

790.726  1 


834,632 

4,393,907 

325.614 

268,577 

3.459,704 

1,826.407 


75,392 1       135,771 


6,323,883     4,920,729   1 1 ,244 ,612 


PRODUCTION     OF    BESSEMER    AND     LOW-PHOSPHORUS     PIG    IRON    IN 
PENNSYLVANIA    AND    OHIO    BY    DISTRICTS. 


A  f  Lehigh  Valley 

I      Schuylkill  VaUey 


J  Lower  Susquehanna  Valleys 

.\llegheny  Coimty 

Shenango  Valley. 


Miscellaneous  bituminotis— 

Mahoning  Valley „— _ — 

Lake  Counties- 


Hanging  Rock  bituminous- 
Miscellaneous  bituminotis 


>     88,370 

59,374 
1,322,242 

\    996,811 1 

873,483  I 
505,261 

\    563,6301 


76,606  1 

67,089  I 
1,029,909 

753,506 
865,424 
325,673 

326,233 


164^976 

126,463 
2,352,151 

1,750,317', 

l,738,907i 

830,934" 

889,863 


PRODUCTION   OF  BASIC   PIG   IRON,   NOT  INCLUDING    CHARCOAL   IRON; 


New  Y'ork  and  Xew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — Allegheny  County- 

J  Other  coimties 

Virginia  and  Alabama 

Ohio _ 

Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri,  and  Colorado.. 


TotaL. 


274,032 
1,480,013 
1,228,391 
392,559 
612,331 
956,616 


140,196 
1,327,452 
1,211,134 
304,818 
543,090 
613,888 


4,943,942      4,140,578     9,084,520 


414,228 
2,807,465 
2,439,525 

697,377i 
1,155,421; 
1.570.504 


PRODUCmON   OF  SPIEGELEISEN 

AND   FERRO-MANGANESE. 

91,381 
39,566 

634218 

28,266 

156,599 
67,832 

Tnfji! 

130,947 

93,484 

224,431' 

PRODUCTION    OF  ALL  KINDS   OP   PIG   IRON   FROM   1906   TO   1910. 


States— Gross  tons. 


Massachusetts- 

Coimecticut 

New  Y'ork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Marj-lantl 

Virginia 

(j«orgia .-— 

Texas- 


ProdnctlonM Includes  sple^eisen,  ferro-manganese.  etc.) 


1906. 


.1 


1908. 


1909. 


ll 


Alabam: 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky- 
Tennessee— 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana..—. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin- 
Minnesota— 
Missouri- 


Colorado. 

Washington. 
California-.. 


TotaL. 


20,239  , 

,552,659  ' 

379,390 

,247,869 

386,709 

483,525 

92,599 

,674,848 
304,534 
98,127 
426,874 
,327,133 
1,156,866 

369,456 
373,323 


413,040 


.19,119 

1,659,752 

373,189 

11,348',549 

411,^33 

478,771 

55,825 

1,686,674 
291,066 
127,946 
393,106 
5,250,687 
2,457,768 
436,507 

322,083 


468,486 


13,794  i         18,3S8 


1,019,495 
225,372 

6,987,191 
183,502 
320,458 

'     24,345 

1,397,014 

63,551 

45,096 

290,826 

2,861,325 

1,691,944 

348,096 
148,938 


313,071 


25,307,191 ;  25,781,361  I  15,936,018  25,795,471  27,298.545 


1,733,675 

294,474 

10,918,824 

286,856 

391,134 

26,072 

1,763,617 

228,282 

86,371 

333,845 

5,551,545 

2,467,136 

964,289 
348,177 


382,766 


1910. 


16,582 

1,938,407 

264,781 

11,272,120 

326,214 

444,976 

10,725 

•  1,939,147 

174,661 

100.509 

397,569 

5,751,067 

2,675,646 

1,250,103 

307,426 


428,612 


Work  will  be  started  shortly  on  the  large  extensions 
and  improvements  at  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  s 
plant  at  Jlonessen.  Pa.,  comprising,  it  is  understood, 
four  400-ton  blast  furnaces  and  two  or  more  open  hearrli 
furnaces.  Two  blast  furnaces  will  probably  be  completed 
first  and  two  nioie  will  quickly  follow.  The  company 
will  then  be  independent  of  the  pig  iron  market.  It  has 
for  some  time  been  buying  all  its  requirements  of  basic 
pit.'  iron  from  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company.  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  and  M.  .\.  Hanua  &  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Results  with  Dry  Air  Blast 

Great  Uniformity  in  Moisture  and  Temperature- 
Fuel  Saving  with  Increased  Output 


.Some  recent  data  of  dry  air  blast  oi)eratioiis,  fur- 
nished hy  James  Gayley,  are  s^iveu  below.  Mr.  Gayley 
states  tliat  they  are  from  a  Western  furnace  iilant,  for 
the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  1910.  These 
months  reijreseut  the  period  of  greatest  humidity  and 
demonstrate  the  efticieucy  of  the  Gayley  process  under 
careful  management  for  producing  a  dry  air  blast  that 
is  uniform  to  a  remarkable  degree,  both  in  contents  of 
moisture  and  iu  temperature.  While  the  atmosphere 
varies  widely  in  both  temperature  and  moisture,  the 
variations  in  the  dry  air  are  within  narrow  limits,  and 
.ipproach  as  close  to  uniformity  as  seems  possible  lo 
obtain  in  a  mechanical  device  that  is  treating  40.000  cu. 
ft.  of  air  per  minute. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  dry  air  plant  iu  mid- 
summer in  removing  moisture  is  ordinarily  not  fully 
comprehended  by  simply  expressing  the  moisture  content 
in  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  In  a  furnace  consuming 
40.000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  the  presence  of  1  grain 
represents  the  delivery  of  41.2  grains  of  water  per  hour 
to  the  furnace.  Taking,  for  example,  a  very  humid  day, 
July  6,  when  the  moisture  as  shown  in  Table  2,  averaged 
7.90  grains  for  the  day  and  night,  there  would  have  en- 
tered the  furnace  under  natural  air  conditions  7797  gai. 
of  water  in  the  24  hours.  This  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  1S5.6  barrels.  The  dry  air  on  the  same  day  contained 
only  0.S6  grain,  and  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the 
furnace  was  accordingly  reduced  to  849  gal.,  thereby 
eliminating  694S  gal.,  and  saving  the  fuel  necessary  to 
dissipate  it.  Taking  again  the  day  with  the  lowest 
humidity,  July  19,  when  the  moisture  for  day  and  night 
averaged  3.45  grains,  the  furnace  would  have  received 
3410  gal.  of  water,  but  the  dry  air  carried  in  only  809 
gal.,  representing  an  abstraction  of  2601  gal.  Thus,  even 
on  days  of  relatively  low  humidity,  the  quantity  of  water 
extracted  is  very  large. 

Tiihle  1. — Record  of  Operations  of  Dry  Blast  Process  at  a 
Western  Furnace. 
Grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 

feet  air.  Temperature  (Degrees  P.) 

]910.    Atmosphere.  15ry  blast.  Atmosphere.  Dry  blast. 

June.         Day.  Night.  Day.  Night.     Day.  Night.  Day.  Night. 

1 2.88       2.97  0.84  0.80  47  50  15  16 

2 S.O.S       3.01  0.82  0.83  53  50  15  15 

3 3.10       3.16  0.85  0.84  55  51  15  16 

4 3.06       3.87  0.82  0.84  56  55  16  16 

5 4.56       3.85  0.84  0.80  59  53  16.3  16 

6 4.27       3.70  0.83  0.80  60  53  16.3  15 

7 3.42       .3.44  0.85  0.82  62  59  16.1  16 

8 3.78       3.91  0.85  0.83  66  59  17  17 

9 3.08  .3.77  0.87  0.84  70  61  17.3  18 

10 4.33       4.32  0.85  0.82  62  61  17.7  19.6 

11 4.60       4.12  0.84  0.84  60  55  17.5  18.8 

12 3.84       4.07  0.86  0.85  68  60"  18.7  18.1 

13 3.97       3.80  0.86  0.86  76  67  19.1  17.5 

14 4.17       4.53  0.S7  0.87  77  73  18.9  18.1 

15 4.62       4.60  0.87  0.83  81  72  18.8  17.6 

16 4.79       4.36  0.85  0.85  82  71  19.7  18.2 

17 4.39       4.99  0.85  0.85  S5  76  19.7  18.2 

18 5.75       5.92  0.86  0.85  87  74  19.6  19 

19 5.99       6.33  0.83  0.84  83  71  19  18.4 

20 6.52       6.61  0.86  0.84  83  74  20  19.3 

21 6.54       5.76  0.83  0.83  83  73  19  18.9 

22 4.68       5.38  0.81  0.84  83  74  19.5  19 

23 5.82       6.36  0.86  0.86  89  84  20  19 

24 5.79       4.93  0.83  0.82  76  68  19.6  17.8 

25 4.39       5.07  0.80  0.79  78  69  18.5  17.6 

26 ,5.45       5.58  0.81  0.83  80  74  18.3  19 

27 5.97       6.20  0.85  0.82  72  65  21.8  19 

28 4.19       5.07  0.82  0.82  80  74  16.7  18 

29 5.50       5.84  0.85  0.84  79  73  18  19 

30 5.91        6.08  0,87  0.89  87  80  19  20 

TnWe  2. — Record  of  Operations  of  Dry  Blast  Process  at  a 
Western  Furnace. 
Grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 

feet  air.  Temperature  (Degrees  F.) 

1910.    Atmosphere.  Dry  blast.       Atmosphere.       Dry  blast. 

July.         Day.    Night.       Day.     Night.     Day.  Night.    Day.  Night. 

1 5.37       5.46         0.85       0.84  91        79  18.5       19 

2 5.09       6.10         0.86       0.86  89       79  18  19.5 

3 6.00       4.96  0.85       0.83       -82        71  19  18.5 

4 4.43       4. 50  0.84       0.81  72       68  16  16 


Temperature  (Degrees  P.) 

.\tmosphere.  Dry  blast. 

Day.  Night.  Day.  .Niglii. 

77  71  17.8  I'.i 

77  70  21  21 
82  70  10.5  2(] 
86  76  18  LMl 
86  74  20  1!) 

81  69  20  IS 

82  73  19  lis 
79  71  20.5  19 
74  65  16  15.3 

78  70  18  17.8 

83  75  19  li» 

84  70  18  18 

74  00  17  17.7 

75  05  17  14.7 
75  66  16  13 

79  73  17  IS 
78  71  19  17.5 

84  75  18.5  18 

85  77  18  17 
85  77  18.5  19 
83  72  16  17 
82  71  19.2  18 

80  71  17  18 

81  71  18.3  18.7 

82  75  19.2  20 
81  70  18  18.5 
75  66  18.5  17.r) 


Grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 
feet  all-. 
1910.     .\tmosphere.           Dry  blast. 

July.  Day.  Mght.  Day.  Night 

:> 5.14  5.i)!i  0.82  0.85 

6. 7.96  7.84  0.86  0.86 

7 6.24  6.56  0.86  0.85 

8 5.31  6.59  0.79  0.83 

9 6.47  6.97  0.86  0.S2 

10 6.76  5.37  0.84  0.82 

11 4.25  4.89  0.82  0.77 

12 7.03  5.54  0.84  0.79 

13 3.91  4.20  0.78  0.80 

14 4.40  5.15  0.79  0.80 

15 5.57  6.24  0.81  0.83 

10 5.68  5.51  0.85  0.81 

17 4.03  4.31  0.79  0.85 

18 3.73  3.54  0.81  0.83 

19 3.54  3.37  0.80  0.84 

£0 3.48  4.35  0.81  0.85 

21 6.07  6.33  0.82  0.82 

22 4.52  4.96  0.83  0.82 

23 G.04  5.87  0.83  0.82 

24 6.21  6.61  0.84  0.85 

25 5.28  5.16  0.83  0.83 

26 7.28  5.79  0.85  0.83 

27 5.58  6.10  0.80  0.84 

28 5.31  5.74  0.82  0.82 

20 6.47  7.06  0.82  0.84 

30 4.43  4.74  0.83  0.79 

31 4.40  4.29  0.81  0.78 

Table  3. — Record  of  Operations  of  Dry  Blast  Process  at  u 
Westfrn  Furnace. 

Grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 
feet  air. 
1910.    Atmosphere.           Dry  blast. 

August.     Day.  Night.  Day.  Night. 

1 3.96  5.86  0.87  0.82 

2 6.98  7.14  0.83  0.83 

3 6.04  5.67  0.84  0.83 

4 4.41  3.70  0.83  0.77 

5 3.34  3.30  0.80  0.77 

6 3.41  4.57  0.82  0.81 

7 5.02  4.92  0.84  0.81 

8 4.58  4.85  0.82  0.84 

9 5.21  5.64  0.85  0.84 

10 4.82  5.13  0.81  0.82 

11 4.95  5.15  0.82  0.84 

12 3.88  5.19  0.81  0.83 

13 4.63  4.55  0.85  0.83 

14 4.39  5.34  0.82  0.83 

15 5.11  7.13  0.83  0.83 

16 7.09  6.19  0.85  0.85 

17 6.55  6.64  0.87  0.86 

18 6.40  5.15  0.85  0.84 

19 4.03  4.01  0.84  0.84 

20 4.20  4.72  0.81  0.86 

21 4.68  5.37  0.S5  0.84 

22 6.12  5.94  0.85  0.83 

23 5.96  6.11  0.85  0.85 

24 5.43  5.63  0.83  0.84 

25 6.94  4.12  0.S6  0.79 

26 3.47  3.77  0.85  0.79 

27 3.15  3.96  0.84  O.SO 

28 4.56  3.32  0.85  0.85 

29 5.60  6.39  0.86  0.85 

30 5.90  6.06  0.86  0.84 

31 5.54  4.26  0.84  0.80 


Temperature  (Degrees  F.i 

Atmosphere.        Dry  blast. 

Day.  Night.  Day.  Night. 

79  71  17  18.5 

78  72  18  18.6 
84  77  17.1  18.4 
76  63  16  16.4 

73  75  15.5  15 

79  73  17  18 

74  68  16.7  16.3 

80  70  17.4  16.4 

76  69  18  18 
78  69  IT  16.9 

77  68  18  17 

78  66  18  184 

82  72  18.4  IT.s 

86  76  19  IS 

87  78  19  197 

83  76  20  18 
89  79  18.5  18.5 
76  68  19.5  17 
76  66  18  Ifi 

74  66  17  Iti 

81  71  IS  IS 

79  75  17  IS..- 

75  74  17  IS 
87  79  17.5  18.3 

80  60  19.5  18 
66  59  17  18 
71  62  16.7  18 

73  68  18  19 

74  71  18.5  19.4 

84  78  20  19.5 
73  67  17  17.5 

The  amount  of  water  extracted  through  the  dry  air 
process  expressed  in  gallons  as  seen  in  Table  No.  4  is 
very  impressive,  and  will  be  particularly  appreciated  by 
practical  blast  furnace  managers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  cooling  effect  produced  in  the  furnace  hearth  from  a 
small  leak  from  a.  tuyere  or  bosh  plate.  The  diagrai'.i 
shows  graphically  the  grains  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  resulting  dry  air.  The  uniformity  of  the 
drj'  air  speaks  for  itself,  as  to  its  value  in  a  process  so 
delicate  in  adjustment  and  so  variable  as  a  blast  furnace. 

When  the  results  of  dry  air  were  first  made  public  iu 
1904  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  economical  results 
obtained  were  not  due  so  much  to  low  moisture  in  the 
dry  blast,  as  they  were  to  creating  conditions  of  uniform- 
ity iu  the  moisture — that  is,  if  the  moisture  was  main- 
tained uniformly  at  2  to  2.50  grains  or  3  grains,  the  re- 
sults would  be  practically  as  good  as  if  it  was  reduced  to 
1.5  grains.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  borne 
out  in  actual  practice,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  moisture  is  reduced  below  1  grain  per  cubic 
foot  of  air,  and  is  markedly  greater  at  0.75  grain  than  at 
1..50  gi-ains.  The  reasons  for  tliis  do  not  seem  at  present 
to  be  clearly  understood,  although  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  practice. 

The  conclusion  reached  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
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Ites^ults   with    the   Gayley 
julv.    I'.lln.    Showing 


Dry    Blast.      Graphic    Chart    of    the    Performance  o£  a  Western  Dry  Blast  Plant  for  the  31  Days  of 
High   and   Varying  Moisture   in   the   Atmosphere  and  Low  and  Uniform  Moisture  in  the  Resulting 

Dry  Air. 


Six  years  is  tli;>t  dry  air  blast  eouservatively  considered 
will  effect  a  saving  of  10  per  cent,  in  fuel,  with  an  increase 
in  output  of  12  per  cent.,  and  the  product  can  be  in- 
creased beyond  this  at  the  expense  of  fuel  saving,  and  vice 
versa.  The  tendency  in  some  cases  is  to  increase  the  out- 
liut  at  the  expense  of  fuel  saving.  At  one  works  the  sav- 
ing in  coke  was  7.5  per  cent,  on  dry  air,  but  concurrently 
the  output  was  increased  by  23  per  cent.  Thus  the  dry 
air  blast  not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  pig  iron,  but  it  also 
creates  uniformity  in  tlie  furnace  operations,  and  any 
cheapening  of  the  pig  iron  cost  is  reflected  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  finished  steel  product. 

Table  4. — Gallons  of  Water  Delivered  to  Furnace  in  24  Hourt. 


the  center,  the  cranes  delivering  everything  to  the  tracks 
located  in  this  building.  The  entire  plant  when  com- 
pleted will  cover  an  area  of  about  4  acres.  The  company 
conducts  a  business  as  engineer,  founder  and  machinist. 


With      With  dry 
natural  air.    blast. 
July.  I'.JIO      Gallons.     Gallons. 


With     With  dry 
natural  air.    blast. 
July,  1910.     Gallons.  Gallons. 


1 

.  .5,349 

834 
849 
•S29 
814 
844 
849 
844 
799 
829 
819 
785 
804 
779 

78,^; 

809 
819 

17 

18 

4,116 

3,588 

809 

o 

5  517 

809 

3 

..5,438 
..4,432 

.  .5,488 

19 

3,410 

.     809 

4 

5 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

3,915 

6,119 

4,678 

5,876 

6,327 

819 
809 

6 

.  .7,797 
.    5  428 

814 
814 

8 

.,5,873 
,  .6,633 

834 

9 

25 

5,152 

819 

10 

11 

..5,981 
.,4,511 
.  ,6,203 

26 

27 

6,450 

5  764 

829 
809 

12 

28 

29 

30 

31. . . . 

5,453 

6,184 

4,525 

4,288 

809 

13 

14 

,,4,002 
,  .4,713 

819 
799 

15 

.,5,828 

782 

16.  . 

5  5'"''' 

Total. 

Julv 

.  .  .  ,164,560 

25,254 

Equivalent 

in  barrels 

of  42  gal. 

each 

, .  .      3,918 
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Thi'  Sherman  jMachine  &  Iron  Company,  now  located 
at  IS  to  36  East  Main  street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
secured  a  tract  of  fi\e  acres  on  East  Fourth  street,  near 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  on  which  it  will 
erect  a  new  plant  on  which  building  operations  will  be 
commenced  shortly.  The  buildings  will  comprise  a  foun- 
dry, machine  shop,  storage  warehouse,  boiler  shop,  wood- 
working shop  and  various  other  structures,  including  an 
office.  On  the  old  site  thus  vacated  the  X.  S.  Sherman 
Warehouse  Company  will  erect  a  fireproof  warehouse. 
140  X  240  ft.,  six  stories ;  the  incorporators  of  this  com- 
pany are  X.  S.  Sherman,  Sr.,  X.  S.  Sherman.  Jr.,  W.  S. 
Sherman,  X.  V.  Hope  and  R.  V.  Moran. 


The  Webster  Mfg.  Company's  Improvements. — The 

Webster  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  is  making  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  its  plant  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  plans  cover  a 
malleable  iron  foundry  and  sheet  iron  works,  occupying 
two  buildings.  120  x  330  ft.  each.:  a  machine  shop,  120  x 
300  ft. ;  storage  and  shipping  building.  90  x  270  ft. ;  office 
building.  100  x  250  ft.;  foundry.  120  x  300  ft;  pattern 
vault.  100  X  120  ft.  The  luiildings  are  to  be  of  one 
story,  of  brick  and  steel  truss  construction,  and  will  be 
fitted  with  electric  cranes  and  the  most  modern  methods 
for  lighting,  heating,  &c.  There  will  also  be  a  large  air 
equipment  for  handling  various  tools  with  air  com- 
pressors. The  plan  of  the  shop  is  to  work  everything 
to  the  center,  the  shipping  and  storage  rooms  being  in 


The  Winnipeg  Development  and  Industrial  Bureau, 
Winnipeg.  Canada,  has  issued  an  illustrated  brochure 
entitled  "  The  Corner  Posts  of  a  Great  City."  The  il- 
lustrations show  imposing  structures  which  have  been 
erected  at  the  corners  of  prominent  streets  in  that  city. 
They  are  most  impressive  in  indicating  the  importance 
of  the  business  interests  of  this  enterprising  city  of  the 
far  Xorth  which  in  1S70  had  a  population  of  only  215 
and  at  present  has  a  population,  including  suburbs,  of 
185,000.  Reports  on  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of 
the  city  and  vicinity  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
Charles  F.  Roland,  Commissioner,  Union  Bank  Building. 
Winnipeg. 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  roller  bearing  trucks,  industrial  cars 
and  industrial  railroad  equipment  generally,  held  its 
annual  stockholders'  meeting  January  14,  at  which  time 
the  old  Board  of  Directors  was  re-elected.  P.  A.  Myers 
of  the  firm  of  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland.  Ohio,  was 
elected  ijresident ;  Guj'  C.  Myers,  Ashland,  Ohio,  vice- 
president  ;  S.  M.  Chase.  Columbus,  Ohio,  secretary  and 
general  manager.  The  business  for  1910  was  found  to 
be  most  satisfactory,  and  there  is  an  exceptionally  good 
outlook  for  the  coming  year. 
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Canadian  Steel  Interests  and  Reciprocity 

ToiiO.VTO,  January  30,  1911.— The  reciprocity  arrange- 
mcut  that  is  now  before  the  Parliament  of  Canada  ami 
the  Uuiteil  States  Congress  does  not  very  niateriallv 
affect  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  this  country.  In 
most  cases  the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  duties  goes 
no  lower  than  the  level  of  the  intermediate  tariff.  Wire 
rods  were  and  long  have  been  on  Canada's  free  list,  but 
wire  rods  entering  the  United  States  are  subject  to  duty. 
As  under  the  agreement  Canadian  wire  rods  would  be 
free  to  enter  the  United  States,  that  item  is  in  Canada's 
favor. 

The  Canadian  bounty  on  wire  rods  will  cease  at  the 
end  of  next  June,  unless  in  the  meantime  Parliament 
provides  for  its  continuance.  In  some  quarters  it  is 
thought  that  Parliament  may  do  so,  though  before  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  were  made  pul)lic  there  seemed 
ground  for  the  expectation  that  the  Government  would 
compensate  the  manufacturers  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bounty  by  transferring  rods  from  the  free  to  the 
dutiable  list.  The  agreement  negatives  such  a  mode 
of  indemnifying  the  rod  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of 
the  bounty,  and  it  is  thought  doubtful  that  entrance  to 
the  United  States  market  will  prove  an  equivalent. 
Hence  there  is  a  revival  of  the  notion  that  the  bounty 
may  be  renewed. 

■  The  numerous  articles  included  under  the  name  of 
agricultural  machinery  would  undoubtedly  be  more  free- 
ly imported  from  the  United  States  were  the  agreement 
to  be  adopted.  Lloyd  Harris,  M.  P.,  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  Company,  with  whose  Brantford  works  he  is 
most  closely  associated,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
reductions  would  not  hurt  the  farm  machinery  industry. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  pig  iron,  rolled  iron  and 
rolled  steel  are  already  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  09 
per  cent,  of  the  Canadian  duty  when  they  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  in  Canada  of  mowing  machines,  reepers, 
harvesters,  binders  and  attachments.  This  is  worth  more 
to  the  agricultural  implement  makers  than  some  addi- 
tional percentage  ad  valorem  in  the  way  of  tariff  pro- 
tection on  their  products.  Type  casting  and  type  setting 
machines,  which  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  under  Can- 
ada's general  tariff,  would  come  free  from  the  United 
States  under  the  reciprocity  agreement.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  remain  dutiable  at  121/2  per  cent,  com- 
ing from  Great  Britain,  that  rate  being  the  one  specified 
in  Canada's  preferential  tariff.  American  brass  in  bars 
and  rods,  not  less  than  6  ft.  in  length,  or  brass  in  strips, 
sheets  or  plates,  not  polished,  planished  or  coated,  would 
be  free  under  the  agreement,  wliereas.  coming  from 
Great  Britain  it  would  remain  dutiable  at  its  present 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  0.  a.  c.  j. 


son  &   Son,   Chicago,  answered  the  toast  to  the  supply 
men. 


The  Canadian  Railway  Club  Meeting 


A  number  of  machinery  and  railroad  supply  men  from 
the  United  States  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Railway  Club,  January  27,  at  Windsor  Hall,  Montreal, 
being  particularly  interested  because  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Canadian  railroad  business.  A.  A.  Maver, 
master  mechanic  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
G.  J.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, who,  in  response  to  the  toast,  "  The  Railways," 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  railroads 
are  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  said :  "  We  in  the 
United  States  have  to  spend  many  millions  of  money 
yet  in  making  our  railroad  facilities  meet  the  demands  of 
the  time  and  are  now  asking  that  we  be  helped  to  earn 
the  money  to  meet  these  demands.  We  have  made  many 
mistakes.  I  admit,  but  the  biggest  mistake  is,  I  think, 
that  we  have  not  built  big  enough."  H.  H.  Vaughn,  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Guests," 
spoke  of  the  cordial  feeling  existing  between  Canadian 
railroad  men  and  American  machinery  and  sup])ly  man- 
ufacturers.   G.  H.  Pearsall,  secretary  of  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 


A  Blooming  Mill  with  Novel  Features 

The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Farm- 
ers' r?ank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  completed  and  is 
shipping  this  week  to  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
at  Knst  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  40-in.  two-high  blooming 
mill,  in  which  have  been  incorporated  some  novel  fea- 
tures. The  mill  is  practicaliy  a  duplicate  of  the  bloom- 
ing mill  built  last  sunmier  by  the  same  company  for  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  and  installed  at  its 
East  Works  near  Middletown,  Ohio,.  Its  special  features 
are  briefly  as  follows : 

In  designing  the  housing,  the  ordinary  practice  of  a 
parallel  window  was  not  used,  but  the  housing  was 
given  more  or  less  the  shape  of  an  A-frame,  with  the 
object  of  having  a  wide  window  at  the  bottom  and  main- 
taining a  narrow  opening  at  the  top  where  the  bending 
stress  of  the  housing  is  very  severe;  as  the  wide  bottom 
of  the  window  would  similarly  cause  heavy  bending 
stress,  this  part  of  the  housing  was  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  link,  being  filled  in  liy  a  very  rigid  cast  steel  block 
which  carries  the  bottom  roll  bearing.  This  arrange- 
ment causes  the  housing  to  take  the  form  of  a  huge 
stirrup,  which  is  subject  almost  entirely  to  tensile  stress 
rather  than  bending. 

As  the  window  of  the  housing  has  considerable  widtb 
at  its  lower  part,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  a  spe-' 
cial  arrangement  of  the  table,  to  have  the  first  roller  of 
the  mill  tables  pass  through  the  window  and  receive  its 
su|)]iort  from  the  table  girders,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  any  rollers  isassing  through  the  housing  posts. 
This  feature  is  considered  highly  valuable,  as  table 
rollers  passing  through  the  housing  posts  invariably  cause 
difficulties  in  operation.  If  such  a  roller  is  bent  in  the 
journals,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  remove,  and  usually  causes 
delays  of  the  mill,  whereas  with  the  arrangement  just  de- 
scribed it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  top  roll  and  re- 
move the  bent  roller  through  the  housing  window. 

The  arrangement  of  counterbalance  is  also  somewhat 
novel,  consisting  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder  placed  between 
the  housings  which  operates  through  links  to  a  pair  of 
beams,  which  in  turn  carry  the  top  roll.  In  this  con- 
struction no  bolts  or  other  threaded  members  are  used, 
these  having  been  replaced  by  linlis  with  forged  hearts 
iietween  the  balance  beams  and  the  cylinders  and  by 
heavy  hook  liners  between  the  beams  and  the  roll  carrier. 

In  changing  rolls,  the  top  roll  is  lowered  against  the 
bottom  roll  and  the  balance  pressure  from  the  cylinder 
relieved,  after  which  the  top  roll  carriers  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  housings  without  loosening  any  bolts  or 
other  fastenings.  After  this  is  done,  pressure  is  again 
applied  to  the  balance  cylinder  and  the  screws  run  up, 
carrying  the  balance  beams  and  top  roll  rider  with  them. 
This  leaves  the  top  roll  entirely  free  to  be  removed  from 
the  window  of  the  housing.  The  bottom  roll  may  be  re- 
moved by  simply  taking  off  the  scale  guards  and  lifting 
it  out  tlirough  the  window. 

The  screw-down  mechanism  is  operated  from  a  100- 
hp.  motor  through  worm  gearing  and  has  a  lift  of  36  in., 
so  that  the  mill  cau  be  used  for  edging  slabs  up  to  this 
width.  The  construction  of  the  screw-down  is  such  that, 
by  removing  eight  bolts  and  two  keys,  the  entire  super- 
structure nin.v  be  remo\ed  from  the  mill  when  repairs  to 
any  of  its  parts  are  required. 

Tlie  pinion  housings  are  of  specially  heavy  design, 
being  entirely  inclosed  so  as  to  be  oil  tight,  and  the  pinion 
bearings  are  of  the  solid  type,  having  no  means  of  ad- 
justment. The  pinion  bearings  are  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions that  practically  no  wear  will  occur,  each  neck  being 
22  in.  in  diameter  by  36  in.  long  in  the  bearing.  The 
spindles  between  roll  and  pinion  housings  are  20  ft.  long, 
the  top  spindle  being  carried  by  a  very  substantial  ar- 
rangement, so  constructed  that  both  the  carrier  and 
spindle  may  be  quickly  removed.  The  roll  housings  are 
of  cast  steel  and  weigh  96.000  lb.  each.  The  bed  plate 
weighs  3020  lb.  per  running  foot  on  each  side  of  the  mill. 
The  pinion  housings  are  also  of  cast  steel  and  weigh 
60.000  lb.  each,  excluding  the  caps. 
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The  Demand  for  Broad  Foundry  Training 


The  California  Metal  Trades  Association's  Annual 
Meeting 


Thomas  D.  West,  Clevelaud,  Ohio,  lectured  Thursday 
evening,  January  26,  at  the  School  of  Applied  Industries, 
Carnegie  Technical  School,  Pittsburgh,  on  "  American 
Foundry  Tractice  and  Its  Demands."  This  was  the  first 
of  eight  lectures  which  are  announced  by  this  school  to 
be  given  in  the  next  four  months.  Mr.  West  presentetl 
3S  illustrations  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides,  indicating 
the  great  variety  of  work  compassed  in  modern  foundry 
operations.  A  list  of  specialties  in  iron  and  steel  cast- 
ings, which  accompanied  the  lecture,  contained  50  classes 
of  work,  ranging  from  locks,  hinges  and  toys  to  tho 
heavipst  engines,  mining  machinery  and  electric  genera- 
tors. Jlr.  West  emphasized  what  he  has  been  advocat- 
ing for  several  years — namely,  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  career  of  master  founders.  He  feared  that 
the  prominence  of  specialties  nowadays  and  the  deplora- 
ble unwillingness  of  young  men  to  devote  the  time  that 
must  be  spent  in  the  foundry  in  order  really  to  learn  the 
trade,  would  result  in  all-around  mastery  of  foundry 
practice  becoming  a  lost  art.  As  long  as  specializing  in 
foundry  lines  continues  to  be  the  rule  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  man  who  systematically  sets  about  acquiring  a 
broad  acquaintance  with  the  trade  would  have  a  great 
advantage.  The  speaker  cited  his  own  experience  in 
being  called  on  to  extricate  specialty  founders  from  diffi- 
culties with  which,  owing  to  the  one-sided  character  of 
their  training,  they  could  not  cope.  The  speaker  depre- 
cated the  impression  so  widespread,  and  frequently  lead- 
ing to  financial  disaster,  that  only  ordinary  qualifications 
are  required  for  success  in  foundry  management.  He 
recommended  a  thorough  apprenticeship  and  a  variety 
of  experience  in  engine  or  other  machinery  plants,  as  well 
as  those  doing  a  general  jobbing  business,  and  considered 
that  no  city  offered  better  advantages  for  such  broad 
training  than  Pittsburgh. 

The  address  took  up  some  of  the  important  classes 
of  foundry  work,  as  cast  iron  pipe,  radiators,  electric 
generators,  locomotive  castings,  malleable  castings,  car 
wheels  and  steel  castings,  and  gave  a  practical  foundry- 
man's  description  of  these  various  lines  of  operation. 
The  use  of  the  molding  machine  in  the  foundry  and  the 
modern  advances  represented  by  welding  the  use  of 
lifting  magnets,  casting  in  permanent  molds  and  the 
use  of  dies  in  connection  with  casting  under  pressure, 
were  illustrated  and  described. 


Rifle  Shots  Open  a  Chilled  Cinder  Notch 


The  blast  furnace  of  the  Northern  Iron  Company  at 
Standish,  N.  Y.,  which  produces  Chateaugay  low  pros- 
phorus  pig  iron,  recently  made  a  slip,  which  resulted  in 
the  chilling  of  the  cinder  notch.  The  usual  method  of 
opening  it  with  coal  oil  blast  lamps  was  applied,  but  the 
material  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  did  not  respond  to 
the  heat  produced  by  the  blast  lamps.  Some  S  or  10  bar- 
rels of  oil  were  burned,  with  but  little  progress  more 
than  apparently  to  soften  the  chilled  material.  The  fur- 
nace at  the  time  was  full  of  iron  and  slag,  and  after  a 
numlier  of  attempts  had  been  made  to  drive  steel  bars 
through  the  notch  a  high  power  rifle  with  steel  jacketed 
bullets  was  effectively  tried.  Thirty  or  40  shots  werf 
used  to  open  the  notch.  This  method  was  also  used  ait- 
vantageously  on  several  chilled  tuyeres. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Stand- 
ard Underground  Cable  Company  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
January  24  and  the  retiring  Board  of  Directors  was  re- 
elected as  follows:  L.  W.  Dalzell.  John  Jloorehead.  Jr., 
J.  N.  Davidson.  B.  F.  Jones.  Jr..  A.  H.  Childs.  J.  W. 
Marsh.  W.  A.  Conner.  F.  A.  Rlnehart  and  Joseph  Wood. 
The  annual  report  has  not  yet  been  given  out,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the  business  of  the  company  the  past 
year  was  most  satisfactory. 


A  creditors'  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed 
against  the  I'nited  Bearings  Company.  Bradford.  Pa.,  by 
three  alleged  creditors,  whose  claims  aggregate  ¥7629.77. 


The  California  Metal  Trades  Association  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  January  25  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  retiring  president,  J.  M.  Robinson,  made  his  report 
for  the  year  and  in  it  said  : 

Every  effort  was  made  by  this  association  to  gain  for  It=; 
members  an  agreement  along  the  lines  under  which  you  are 
operating  your  shops  to-day,  and  its  efforts  have  been  success- 
ful in  having  had  brought  into  being  an  agreement  calculated 
to  accomplish  for  you  what  we  now  know  was  Intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  former  agreement,  namely,  no  discrimination 
against  San  Francisco  in  the  matter  of  hours  constituting  a 
work  day  for  employees  of  shops  embraced  within  the  member- 
ship  of  the  California   Metal  Trades  Association. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Sam  J.  Eva,  United  Engineering  Works;  first 
vice-president.  Constant  Meese,  Meese  &  Gottfried  Com- 
pany ;  second  vice-president,  George  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Peltou 
Water  Wheel  Company.  Executive  Committee:  C.  H. 
Evans,  C.  H.  Evans  &  Co.;  O.  H.  Fischer,  Union  Gas 
Engine  Company ;  Andrew  L.  Kerr,  Steiger  &  Kerr  Stove 
&  Foundry  Company;  John  A.  McGregor,  Union  Iron 
Works  Company ;  R.  H.  Postlewaite,  Risdon  Iron  &  Loco- 
motive Works;  P.  H.  Reardon,  Compressed  Air  Machin- 
ery Company ;  Otto  Schrader,  Schrader  Iron  Works,  Inc. ; 
John  T.  Scott.  Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works. 


At  an  Executive  Committee  meeting  held  in  Kew 
York  City  last  week  the  dates  of  the  joint  conventions 
of  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association  and  the 
American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association  were 
fixed  for  April  26,  27  and  2S.  The  conventions  will  be 
held  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  special  train  for  the  accommodation  of  members 
and  other  visitors,  which  will  start  several  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  convention,  so  as  to  provide  for  brief  visits 
en  route  to  some  of  the  principal  Southern  and  South- 
western cities.  A  special  transportation  committee  is 
being  formed  by  the  American  Hardware  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  make  all  arrangements  for  this  special 
train.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  will  be  an- 
nounced at  an  early  date. 


Stockholders  of  the  fronton  Iron  Company.  Irontou, 
Ohio,  elected  these  directors  recently  :  H.  A.  Marting,  W. 
A.  Murdock.  F.  L.  McCauley.  D.  C.  Davies.  Dr.  C.  A. 
I.owry.  E.  O.  Marting.  W.  W.  Marting  and  Fred  J. 
Horscbell.  The  directors  organized  by  electing  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  H.  A.  Marting,  president  and  general 
manager ;  E,  O.  Marting.  first  vice-president ;  W.  A.  Mur- 
dock, second  vice-president,  and  W.  W.  Marting.  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


At  the  Brown-Bonnell  Works  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  Bessemer 
steel  plant,  20-in.  and  10-in.  skelp  mills,  the  7-in.  and 
S-in.  continuous  mills,  the  No.  3  bar  mill  and  the  spike 
and  washer  factories  are  running  this  week,  while  at 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Works  the  two  bar  mills.  7-in. 
mUl,  blooming  mill  and  shafting  departments  are  in  op- 
eration. 


Sixteen  of  the  23  hot  tin  mills  in  the  Laughlin  plant 
of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  at  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va.,  were  put  in  operation  last  week  for  the  first 
time  since  the  plant  closed  down  October  29  last  year. 


The  Delaware  Steel  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  which 
recently  sold  a  considerable  tonnage  of  pig  iron,  is  pre- 
paring to  blow  in  its  furnace.  It  will  probably  be  ready 
to  go  in  about  February  15. 


The  Massillou  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  ?50.000 
to  $100,000. 


The  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pottstown.  Pa., 
will  blow  out  its  No.  2  Furnace  about  the  middle  of 
February. 
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Personal 


H.  A.  Dorsey,  an  iustructor  in  the  engineering  de- 
imrtmeut.  University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Oliver-Schlemmer  Company,  Cincinnati.  A  most 
annoying  error  was  made  in  referring  to  Mr.  Dorsey  last 
weeli,  his  name  having  then  been  printed  as  Foster. 

E.  J.  Codd.  formerly  president  of  the  E.  J.  Codd  Com- 
pany. Baltimore,  Md..  is  the  head  of  a  new  concern,  the 
Codd  Tank  &  Specialty  Company,  40(3  West  Camden 
street. 

Edward  Blake.  Jr.,  manager  of  sales  for  the  Wells 
Brothers  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  a  director  of  the  corporation,  severed  his 
connection  with  the  company  February  1.  He  has  ob- 
tained the  controlling  interest  in  the  Canadian  Tap  & 
Die  Company.  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada,  of  which  he 
has  been  treasurer  since  its  organization  in  1905.  He 
leaves  within  a  few  weeks  to  take  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs  and  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  promoting  its  business.  Mr.  Blake  came  from 
the  West  nine  years  ago  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Wells 
Brothers  Company  as  a  stock  clerk  and  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  entire  line  of  Little  Giant  screw 
thread  cutting  tools  and  machinery,  which  was  of  great 
value  in  his  later  work.  He  was  iiromoted  to  the  order 
department,  and  from  there  went  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  ofBees  to  the  desk  of  sales  manager 
and  manager  of  the  offices.  His  work  in  this  capacity 
was  eminently  successful  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  a 
director. 

E.  T.  Hendee,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  sailed  for  Europe  February  1. 
on  the  Mauretania.  He  will  give  special  attention  to 
the  extension  of  the  foreign  business  of  his  company, 
which  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

E.  W.  Puckett.  for  the  past  10  years  president  and 
manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Oil  &  Supply  Company,  Fort 
Wa.\ni'.  Ind..  has  accepted  the  luisition  of  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Republic  Belting  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  manufacturer  of  leather  belting. 

Ernest  H.  Rowe  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Coke  Producers'  Association  of  the  Connellsville  Region. 
First  National  Bank  Building,  LTniontown,  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing George  B.  Irwin,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  office  of  the  association  has  been  combined 
with  the  office  of  the  Uniontown  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  which  Mr.  Rowe  is  also  secretary.  Although  the  two 
organizations  as  such  have  not  been  merged,  a  common 
headquarters  and  secretary  are  convenient  because  of 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  bodies. 

y.  A.  Longaker.  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  has  for  the  past 
six  years  successfully  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Motor  Car  Company,  has  become  general  manager 
of  the  American  Motors  Company,  the  new  company  re- 
cently organized  to  take  over  and  enlarge  the  properties 
of  the  old  company. 

Jay  I.  Andrews,  general  manager  of  sales  of  the 
.American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh,  is 
now  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  business.  He  expects  to  re- 
turn about  February  15. 

W.  W.  Broughton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  succeed- 
ing C.  E.  Wales,  resigned.  Mr.  Broughton  recently  re- 
signed the  position  of  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad. 

E.  W.  Mudge  of  E.  W.  JIudge  &  Co.,  Iron  and  steel 
factors,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  and  district  repre- 
sentatives for  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works.  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has  sailed  for  Europe. 

W.  P.  Murray  of  Pickands,  Mather  c&  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  gone  to  Cuba  to  spend  several  weeks. 

Wllmer  Wickersham.  for  some  years  sales  agent  of  the 
Pope  Tin  Plate  Company,  Pittsburgh,  mills  at  Steuben- 
ville. Ohio,  has  resigned,  effective  February  1.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  successful  experience  In  the  tin  plate  trade 


from  the  selling  staudpoiul.  and  while  he  has  not  defi- 
nitely made  plans  for  the  future  he  expects  to  coutinus 
in  this  line  of  business. 

Jay  Pickands  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co..  Cleveland, 
is  spending  several  weeks  in  Bermuda. 

Price  McKinney  of  Corrigan,  McKinuey  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, has  gone  to  Mexico,  where  he  will  remain  several 
weeks. 

President  James  A.  Farrell  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Pan- 
American  Commercial  Conference,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pan-American  Union,  at  Washington.  Mon- 
day, February  13.  Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  I'resi- 
dent  Taft.  Secretary  Knox.  .Senator  Root.  Champ  Clark 
and  Latin-American  diplomatic  representative*. 

E.xile  Burkitt  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the 
Southern  Engine  «&  Boiler  Works.  Jackson.  Teuu.,  to  be- 
come manager  of  the  Southern  Motor  Works  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Obituary 

George  W.  Fifieij).  Lowell.  Mass.,  prominent  as  a  ma- 
chine tool  builder  for  many  years,  died  Janaiary  3(1. 

Calvin  B.  Obcutt.  president  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  and  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Coal  Company,  died  January  30  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  where  he  had  gone  for  an  operation. 
Mr.  Orcutt  had  lived  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  all  his  life.  He 
was  president  for  many  years  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presbytesian  Church.  He 
was  an  expert  in  shipbuilding. 

Jeremiah  J.  Keexan,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  boiler  makers  in  northern  Ohio,  owner  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Boiler  Works,  Cleveland,  which  he  estab- 
lished 25  years  ago,  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  Jan- 
uary 27,  aged  72  years. 

James  Mills  Nash,  superintendent  of  the  wire  de- 
partment of  the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 
at  Monessen.  Pa.,  and  a  brother  of  George  Nash,  generiil 
superintendent,  died  January  30,  aged  47  years.  He  was 
born  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  and  in  1SS7  came  to  this 
country,  settling  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  worked  in 
the  wire  mills.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Rankin, 
where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  wire  department 
of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  During  Presi- 
dent McKlnley's  administration  he  served  as  postmaster 
of  Rankin,  and  was  a  Councilman  there  for  two  years. 
He  leaves  a  widow. 

Benjamin  K.  Liverigiit,  of  the  firm  of  Liveright 
Brothers,  file  manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  sud- 
denly from  paralysis  of  the  heart  at  his  home  in  that 
city  January  2S,  aged  32  years. 


The  iilants  of  the  Dover  Forge  &  Iron  Company  and 
the  Reeves  Mfg.  Company.  Canal  Dover.  Ohio,  will  be 
merged,  according  to  reports  from  that  city,  and  three 
new  tin   mills  will   be  added   to   the  plant   of   the   first 

named  company. 


The  first  West  Siberian  Exposition  of  the  product  of 
agriculture,  forestry  and  industry  is  to  be  held  at  Omsk, 
Siberia,  this  year,  opening  June  28  and  closing  August 
14.  It  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mos- 
cow Agricultural  Society.  The  main  purpose  of  this  ex- 
position is  to  acquaint  visitors  with  the  vast  natural  rich- 
ness of  the  territory  of  West  Siberia  ;  also  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  improved  agricultural  and 
other  implements,  machinery.  &e.  Further  information 
can  be  secured  from  the  Russian-American  Messenger, 
102-104  West  Thirty -eighth  street.  New  York. 


The  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company.  McKeesporr. 
Pa.,  has  completed  two  new  tin  mills  and  now  has  22 
hot  mills  in  one  plant,  making  it  the  largest  single  in- 
dependent tin  plate  plant  in  the  country.  The  company 
expects  to  have  the  entire  number  of  mills  in  operation 
shortly. 
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The  Reciprocity  Agreement  with 
Canada 


The  provisions  of  tlie  proposed  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada  have  been  made  public  by  the  transmission 
of  the  document  by  I'resident  Taft  to  Congress,  with  an 
accompanying  message  urging  its  adoption.  The  agree- 
ment covers  a  long  list  of  food  products  which  are  either 
made  free  or  subjected  to  considerably  decreased  rates 
of  duty.  It  also  includes  a  number  of  manufactured 
articles.  We  have  taken  from  the  schedules,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  tables,  the  articles  affected  by  the 
agreement  which  are  of  special  interest  to  our  readers : 
Mineral  or  Metal  Products  to  Be  Free  of  Duty. 

rresent  Present 

United  States    Canadian 

duty.  duty. 

Gypsum,    crude oOc.  ton.  30c.  ton. 

Mica,    unmanufactured oc.  lb.  +  20  %    ITVi  % 

Feldspar,    crude Free  Free 

Feldspar,    ground 35  %  35  % 

Asbestos,    not    furtber    manufactured 

than    ground Free  

Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground $3  Ion  Free 

Glycerine,  crude,  not  purified Ic.  lb.  17%  % 

Talc,  ground  or  bolted,  not  for  toilet.  35  %  Free 

Sulphurate  of  soda  or  salt  cake SI  ton  $1  ton 

Soda    ash 14c.  lb.  14c.  lb. 

Carbon    electrodes 30  %  30  % 

Brass  in  bars  and  rods,  In  coll,  &c. .  45  %  10  %  or  free 

Cream  separators  and  parts  of 45  %  Free 

Tin  plates,  &c 1.2c.  lb.  or  va- 
rious 5  7„ 

Crucible  cast   steel   wire 35  %  35  % 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire 1.2c.  lb.  or  not 

less  than 
Typecasting     and     typesetting     ma-     35  %  Free 

chines    30  %  20  % 

Barbed  fencing  wire %<:.  lb.  Free 

Coke    20  %  20  % 

Rolled  round  wire  rods,  iron  or  steel, 

valued  at  4c.  or  less  per  pound. . .  3-lOc.  per  lb.     3-1  Oc.  per  lb. 
Valued  at  over  4c.  per  pound 6-lOc.  per  lb.      G-lOc.  per  lb. 

Mineral  or  Metal  Products  at  Reduced  Duties. 

Articles,  the  growth,  product   or  manufacture  of  the  United 

States,  to  be  admitted  in  Canada  at  the  undermentioned  rates  of 
duty   when   imported  from   the   United   States,   and   reciprocally 

the  same  articles  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  Canada, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  identical  rates  of  duty 
when  imported  from  Canada  : 

United         Cana-  Kecip- 

States           dian  rocal 

rates.          rates.  rates. 
Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock 

and   watch    keys,    clock   cases   and  Average 

clock   movements 40  %            30  %  27V4  % 

Plateglass.  not  beveled,  in'  sheets 22i/4c.sq.ft.  27%  %  17%  % 

Autos  and  motor  vehicles,  except  for 

railroads   or   tramways 45%            35%  30% 

Automobiles  and   motor  vehicle  parts 

of    (excluding   tires  1 Do.              Do.  Do. 

Digesters  for  pulp  mills Do.             30  %  27%  % 

Portable  engines  and  traction  engines.30  %           20  %  20  % 

Parts  of.  for  repair -. 45  %            17%  %  15  % 

Horse  powers  for  farm  use 30  %           30  %  20  % 

Hay    loaders 45  %            25  %  20  % 

Potato  diggers 45%           25%  20% 

Fodder  or  feed  cutters 45  %            25  %  20  % 

Grain    crushers 45  %            25  %  20  % 

Fanning    mills 45  %            25  %  20  % 

Hay    tenders 45  %            25  %  20  % 

Farm  or  field  rollers  (and  road  rollers). 45  %           25  %  20  % 

Manure   spreaders 45  %       '    20  %  20  % 

Windmills     45%            20%  20% 

Parts  for  repair 45  %           20  %  20  % 

Grindstones,    not    mounted.    30    in.    or 

more  in  diameter .$1.75  ton     15  %  5c.  cwt. 

Flagstone,  granite,  rough  sandstone 
and  all  building  stone  not  ham- 
mered, sawn  or  chiseled ....  .... 

Roofing    slates 10c.  cu.  ft.  10c.  cu.  ft.  12%  % 

Vitrified  pav,ng  blocks 20  %       |  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Paving  block  or  stone 35  %  22%  %  17%  % 

Oxide   of   iron 10c.  cu.  ft.  20  %  20  % 

Asbestos,   woven   fabrics   of 30%  22%%  22%% 

Asbestos,  other  manufactures  of 40  %  25  %  25  % 

Pocket   knives    and   penknives    worth 

not  over  40c.  dozen 40  %  30  %  27%  % 

Worth  over  40c.but  not  over  50c.  doz.P*^-*'-,         ^<=- ^''-       l'^' *»• 
_,      ,_  !-^G0%      -f40%         -f40% 

Worth  over  50c.  but  not  over  $1.25  f  5c.  ea.         5c.  ea.        5c.  ea. 

^"^^"^    )  -^  40  %       +  40  %       +  40  % 

A  small  list  of  articles  is  given  special  rates  by  each 


country.  Canada  reduces  the  rate  on  coal  to  45  cents 
per  ton  and  cement  to  11  cents  per  100  lb.  The  United 
States  reduces  Iron  ore  to  10  cents  per  ton  and  lowers 
the  rate  on  aluminum  products. 

It  is  understood  that,  because  of  the  time  and  labor 
expended  in  maturing  the  agreement  and  the  lienefit  ex- 
pected to  result  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der, it  would  remain  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  neither  the  Inited  States  nor  Canada  is  to 
be  prevented  from  maliing  any  changes  in  its  tariff 
policy  that  might  be  desirable  in  the  future.  The  utmost 
care  is  to  be  taken  by  both  governments  to  see  that  only 
such  customs  regulations  are  adopted  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  prevent  fraud,  and  that  none  should  be  made 
unreasonably  to  hamper  the  more  liberal  exchange  of 
commodities.  Any  further  legislation  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  be  sought  by  both  sides. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  legislation  on  either  side  may 
contain  a  proviso  that  the  agreement  shall  not  become 
effective  as  to  rates  until  actual  action  on  the  subject  in 
that  direction  is  assured. 

•-•-• 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Announcement  is  made  concerning  the  letter  ballot  on 
the  manner  of  the  organization  of  technical  committees 
of  the  jUueriL-au  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  chairman  of  such  committees  should  be 
selected  from  representatives  of  consuming  interests  and 
unattached  experts  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  1S9  to  67. 
The  minority  favored  no  restriction  on  this  matter,  so 
that  producers  as  well  as  consumers  and  unattached  ex- 
perts might  be  eligible  to  committee  chairmanships. 

There  has  been  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  holding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  at  a  farther  western 
point,  but  It  was  decided  not  to  change  this  year,  and  the 
annual  meeting  will  therefore  be  held  at  Atlantic  City 
in  the  last  week  of  June.  1911.  As  far  as  possible  papers 
and  committee  reports  will  be  printed  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  One  of  the  features  of  the  programme  already 
scheduled  is  a  symposium  on  hardness  tests. 

Preparations  will  soon  be  started  for  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials which  will  be  held  in  Kew  Tork  in  1912.  A  nucleus 
for  the  Committee  on  Organization  has  been  constituted 
in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Society  and 
the  officers  of  its  standing  committees.  They  will  hold 
their  first  meeting  in  New  Tork  in  February.  The  Ameri- 
can membership  in  the  International  Association  is  now 
450,  out  of  a  total  membership  in  the  American  Society 
of  1325.  It  is  expected  that  the  American  representation 
will  be  ver>-  considerably  increased  before  next  year. 


The  Quebec  Bridge 

Disagreement  between  the  members  of  the  Quebec 
Bridge  Board  having  arisen  over  the  design  of  the  bridge. 
George  P.  Graham.  Canadian  Minister  of  Railways,  has 
appointed  H.  \V.  Hodge  of  New  York  and  M.  J.  Butler, 
general  manager  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Company,  to  ad- 
just the  differences.  The  Queliec  Bridge  Board  consists 
of  H.  E.  Vautelet  of  Montreal,  chairman;  Ralph  Mod- 
jeski  of  Chicago,  and  Charles  MacDonald,  formerly  of 
New  Tork,  but  a  Canadian  by  birth.  Tenders  were  sub- 
mitted by  several  companies,  including  the  British  Em- 
pire Bridge  Company  of  England,  which  bid  upon  the 
Government's  design  for  the  bridge.  Mr.  Vautelet  is  un- 
derstood to  approve  this  bid  and  to  recommend  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company,  a  merger 
of  several  big  Canadian  companies,  has  exercised  its 
privilege  of  submitting  a  design  of  its  own.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Modjeski  and  Mr.  MacDonald  favor  this 
bid.  Under  the  order  in  council  governing  the  bridge 
policy,  experts  are  to  be  retained  to  pass  on  such  differ- 
ences. 

The  total  cost  of  the  wrecked  bridge  was  disclosed  in 
Parliament.  January  30.  by  Minister  Graham,  in  response 
to  questions.  The  cost  of  the  wreck'  to  date  is  $7,154,- 
9S7.49,  but  the  Minister  estimates  that  the  value  of  un- 
used steel  on  hand  is  $300,000. 
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The    Expainisi©]ni   ©f    Fayettd 


A  New  Plant  Completed  at  St.   Louis 


Tlie  business  of  Fayette  K.  Plumb,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  small  tools,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  new  jilant  just  completed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  causes  which  led  up  to  the  construction  of  much 
larger  works  in  the  West  than  the  factory  at  Philadelphia 
are  well  told  by  the  company  as  follows : 

"Every  dealer  who  specializes  in  tools  has  seen  the 
growth  of  the  demand  for  '  something  better.'     Recogni- 


of  many  thousands  of  dollars.    This  has  been  done  at  our 
Philadelphia  plant. 

"The  result  has  been  apparent  in  our  line.  The  im- 
provement has  brought  the  demand  we  expected.  We  are 
giving  our  customers  a  line  of  tools  on  which  they  can 
talk  and  prove  quality.  Their  business  has  increased  so 
much  that,  in  spite  of  our  not  soliciting  new  accounts  and 
the  general  refusal  of  new  business,  our  business  has  ex- 
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Fig.  1. — Ground  Plan  of  the  St.  Louis  Works  ot  Fayette  R.  Plumh,  Inc. 


nizing  this  insistent  demand,  we  adopted  some  years  ago 
the  motto,  '  They're  worth  more."  and  bent  all  our  ener- 
gies toward  making  the  motto  true. 

"  The  first  step  was  a  revolution  in  our  Philadelphia 
plant.  We  realized  that  to  get  tools  uniformly  good  more 
scientific  methods  must  be  employed.  The  old  rules  of 
thumb  and  haphazard  methods  must  be  done  away  with. 
In  tiie  old  way  we  could  make  good  tools,  but  we  weren't 
sure.  Too  much  was  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  in- 
dividual workmen.     When  the  tools  were  not  good,  manv 


Fig.  2. — Design  ot  Buildings  for  the  Separate  Departments 


were  bound  to  get  through,  and  there  was  the  constant 
temptation  to  let  tliem  go  rather  than  swallow  the  loss. 
The  development  of  new  methods  and  the  adoption  of 
new  machinery  me^mt  the  work  of  years  and  the  spending 


panded  beyond  our  power  to  take  care  of  it  at  our  Phila- 
delphia plant.  On  account  of  this  fact,  the  greatest  fault 
our  customers  have  found  has  been  our  failure  to  ship 
orders  with  reasonable  promptness.  We  realized  the  im- 
portance of  prompt  shipments,  and  consequently  decided 
to  build  an  additional  plant. 

Why  St.  Louis  Was  Selected  for  the  Location  of  a  New  Plant 

•'  The  lirst  thought,  of  course,  would  be  to  build  an 
extension  to  our  Philadelphia  plant.  We  realized,  how- 
ever, our  opportunity.  Prompt 
shipment  was  only  half  the  battle. 
Quick  delivery  was  necessary.  The 
great  hardware  jobbing  centers  of 
the  United  States  are  in  the  Cen- 
tral West.  From  our  Philadelphia 
lilant  we  can  ship  to  advantage  for 
e.vport  trade  to  New  England  and 
to  all  points  that  can  be  reached 
from  either  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  coasts.  By  building  our  new 
plant  in  the  Central  West  we  have 
the  advantage  of  quick  deliveries 
and  low  freight  rates  in  this  im- 
[lortant  territory.  Thus  from  St. 
Louis  we  can  make  quick  deliveries 
to  the  heart  of  the  country,  while 
at  Philadelphia  we  sit  at  the  door- 
way into  the  Southeast  and  New 
England  and  command  the  water 
ports  for  our  export  trade  or  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

"  Next  in  consideration  to  advan- 
tages in  delivery  is  ease  or  saving 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials. 
The  raw  material  which  is  the  most 
difficult  for  us  to  secure  is  high- 
grade  hickory  for  our  handles,  and 
here  St.  Ix>uis  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  any  more  northern  point.  Hickor.v  has  to  be 
bought  under  widely  differing  conditions  in  numerous 
small  lots.  The  man  on  the  ground  is  able  to  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  on  a  volume  of  purchases 
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such  as  ours  and  get  a  higher  grade  of  material.  Steel, 
of  course,  is  our  chief  raw  material,  but  the  freight  rate 
is  the  only  advantage  location  cau  give  in  the  purchase 
of  that.  We  found  also,  as  regards  other  supplies,  such 
as  coal  and  fuel  oil,  St.  Louis  was  advantageously  located. 
Our  investigations  showed  us.  therefore,  that  for  our  in- 
dustiy  St.  Louis  was  well  located  to  secure  raw  material. 
"More  important,  however,  than  any  question  of  raw 
material  is  that  of  the  labor  condition.  At  the  St.  Louis 
suburb  of  Wellston  we  found  the  ideal  combination  of  a 
small  community  with  the  facilities  of  a  large  city.  The 
five  car  lines  converging  within  a  short  distance  of  our 
plant  enable  us  to  draw  either  from  the  adjacent  rural 
communities  or  the  city.  The  plant  itself  is  in  an  open 
space  free  to  light  and  cooling  breezes  and  surrounded  by 
moderate  priced  ground  where  our  employees  can  build 
and  own  their  own  homes.  We  want  men  of  good  char- 
acter, health  and  ability,  whom  we  can  train  in  our  own 
methods.  ■\\'e  therefore  get  a  permanent  force  who  will 
settle  around  us  and  take  a  personal  interest  in  us  as  we 


For  the  Comfort  of  the  Employees 

All  main  departments  are  not  only  heated  in  winter 
with  fresh  air,  but  in  summer  are  supplied  with  cool  air 
from  a  central  210-in.  steel  plate  exhauster.  Tbe  fresh  air 
in  winter  is  forced  over  four  row  miter  type  heaters,  and 
through  underground  ducts  to  each  department  where  it 
distributes  itself  from  large  radiators  8  ft.  above  the  floor 
level.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  such  that  when  windows 
are  opened  the  air  will  be  rushing  out  doors  rather  than  in 
doors.  As  the  temperature  of  the  air  can  be  controlled 
to  whatever  degree  of  heat  is  desired,  it  keeps  a  constant 
temperature  in  all  departments.  Unpleasant  drafts  are 
also  kept  from  the  workmen,  on  account  of  the  windows 
being  above  their  heads  and  the  tendency  of  fresh  air  to 
go  out  through  them,  carrying  with  it  smoke  or  impure 
air.  Each  department  is  equipped  with  necessary  toilet 
facilities  and  a  drinking  fountain. 

The  service  building  is  the  center  of  population.  It 
is  so  placed  as  to  be  the  shortest  distance  for  the  greatest 
number  of  employees  from  their  resijective  departments. 


Fig.  3. — \iew  in  tiie  Interior  of  tlie  Lens 


Connecting  Building,    willi   Stations   for   Inspectors  at   the  End   of   Eacli   Department 
Building. 


in  them.     This  it   is  almost   impossible  to  secure  in  the 
congested  centers  of  a  city  with  its  floating  population." 

Description  of  the  St.  Louis  Works. 

The  aeconinanying  illustrations  show  some  features  of 
the  new  plant.  In  Fig.  1  the  layout  of  the  buildings  is 
presented.  Instead  of  erecting  a  very  large  single  building, 
housing  the  entire  force  of  operatives,  the  scheme  was 
adopted  of  dividing  the  work  into  a  number  of  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  is  placed  in  a  building  by  itself. 
The  design  of  the  department  buildings  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
An  open  space  of  30  ft.  is  provided  between  each  depart- 
ment buildmg  and  the  one  nearest  to  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  A  building 
lunning  the  entire  length  of  the  plant  connects  all  depart- 
ment buildings  at  one  end.  and  enables  close  inspection 
to  be  made  of  the  entire  output.  A  view  down  the  interior 
of  this  connecting  building  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 

The  windows  are  placed  S  ft.  above  the  floor  levels  and 
run  to  the  root's  m  order  to  olitain  full  advantage  of  the 
natural  light.  They  are  placed  in  tiers  and  are  pivoted 
vertically  so  that  they  cau  be  opened  in  both  summer  and 
winter  to  allow  smoke  and  air  to  blow  out  without  sub- 
jecting workmen  to  drafts.  Above  the  windows  sl^ylights 
are  placed.  The  shape  of  the  buildings  also  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  lighting.  The  interior  of  all  buildings  except 
the  ofiice  is  lined  with  white  tile.  The  ceilings  are  white 
washed  and  tlie  floors  are  of  granitoid  concrete.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  piping,  shafting.  &c..  are  below  the  floor 
level  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  throw  shadows  within 
the  rooms.    The  result  is  practically  perfect  natural  light. 


It  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  employees,  and  is  provided 
with  steel  lockers,  benches,  and  all  necessary  toilet  facili- 
ties, so  that  workmen  can  change  their  clothes  and  pre- 
pare for  work  before  going  into  their  various  depart- 
ments. This  building  prevents  space  being  wasted  in 
the  manufacturing  departments  for  the  use  of  lockers  and 
washbasins.  It  saves  the  company  cousiderable  time,  as 
every  employee  changes  his  clothes  in  this  building,  and 
from  there  goes  to  the  department  in  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  rings  "  in  "  on  a  time  clock  after  entering 
tlje  department  ready  for  work.  At  noon  each  workman 
rings  ■■  Out,"  and  returns  to  the  service  building  for  din- 
ner, where  arrangements  have  been  made  to  serve  hot 
luncheon  to  all  employees  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  de- 
partments are  closed  during  the  dinner  hour,  and  re- 
opened only  a  few  minutes  before  starting  for  the  after- 
noon, when  the  progranuue  of  the  morning  is  repeated. 
This  gives  the  men  complete  recreation  from  their  work 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Efficiency  in  Management 

Ne.xt  in  importance  to  attracting  the  proper  class  of 
employees  is  the  adoption  of  methods  of  management  by 
which  the  most  etficient  work  can  be  secured  from  them. 
The  very  design  of  the  buildings  in  this  plant  goes  far  to 
solve  this  problem.  Every  employee  is  under  the  eye  of 
either  the  foreman  in  his  department  or  of  the  chief  in- 
spector in  the  long  inspecting  department.  There  is  an 
inspector  for  each  operation,  who  is  obliged  to  examine 
every  tool  immediately  after  it  leaves  the  department 
for  which  he  is  resiwnsible.  Any  tool  which  is  not  perfect 
is  at  once  rejected  and  returned. 
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From  tUe  poUsbiug  room  onward  ;i  moJiflcatioii  of 
the  Tayior  system  of  sbop  management  is  used.  All  tools, 
after  being  polished,  are  placed  on  movable  tables,  tagged 
with  cards  upon  which  is  clearly  printed  all  information 
concerning  the  finish,  packing,  labeling,  &c.,  which  they 
are  to  receive  before  shipment.  This  insures  every  tool 
against  errors  occurring  in  following  departments. 

Improved  Manufacturing  Methods 

After  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  secure 
the  best  class  of  employees  and  to  malje  it  a  natural 
thing  for  them  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  furnish  them  with  machinery  worthy  of 
their  skill.  The  company  states  that  the  manufacturing 
methods  have  been  developed  to  meet  these  requirements. 
In  the  forging  operation,  for  example,  the  foreman  does 
not  rely  upon  the  taste  or  skill  of  the  individual  em- 
ployee, but  holds  him  tp  standards  which  the  machinery 
makes  it  natural  for  him  to  follow.  The  design  of  each 
particular  tool  is  laid  out  by  the  engineering  department 
in  consultation  with  not  only  the  sales  department,  but 
wherever  possible,  after  study  of  the  "  points  "  looked  for 
by  the  individual  mechanics.  From  this  design  a  model 
Is  prepared,  and  from  this  model  sets  of  expensive  dies 
are  made ;  these  are  what  the  workman  uses  in  his  forg- 
ing machine,  and  by  the  method  that  he  follws  every 
detail  must  absolutely  conform  to  these  dies  and  conse- 
quently be  like  the  original  model.  These  practices  differ 
widely  from  the  method  formerly  used  where  the  work- 
man simply  followed  certain  dimensions  and  the  lines  de- 
pended more  or  less  upon  his  individual  skill  and  taste. 

The  same  principle  of  substituting  the  accuracy  of 
standards  for  individual  skill  has  been  followed  in  the 
tempering  operation,  conducted  in  the  department  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  effect  of  both  the  hardening  and  drawing 
operation  in  tempering  is  secured  by  quenching  the  steel 
suddenly  at  known  temperatures.  In  the  old  method  these 
temperatures  were  left  to  be  judged  by  the  eye  of  the 
workman  who  frequently  attained  a  surprising  skill.  The 
scientific  method,  however,  and  the  one  pursued  by  this 
company,  is  with  the  use  of  pyrometers  and  thermom- 
eters, by  which  the  temperatures  can  be  determined  ex- 
actly. 

Wood  billets  from  which  handles  are  made  are  stored 
in  a  special  building  designed  for  them.  This  building  is 
so  arranged  that  the  billets  are  constantly  free  to  natural 
outdoor  air  drying  without  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  After  being  turned  into  handles,  they 
are  stored  in  another  room  which  dries  them  further — 
not  by  hot  air,  but  by  warm  changing  air.  Through  this 
method  is  obtained  the  result  of  air  drying,  which  does 
not  injure  the  original  strength  of  the  wood,  instead  of 
forcing  the  drying  kiln  at  a  high  temperature. 


How  Economy  in  Manufacturing  Is  Secured 

Efficiency  in  a  plant,  however,  includes  not  only  thi 
ability  to  turn  out  the  product  just  as  it  is  wanted,  bnt 
has  a  second  very  important  factor — namely,  economy 
in  manufacturing.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the 
arrangement  of  the  plant  makes  supervision  of  labor  easy 
and  the  saving  in  time  effected  by  having  all  the  em- 
ployees ring  up  in  the  departments  after  they  are  ready 
for  work.  A  further  saving  is  effected  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings  through  which  the  cost  of  handling 
the  product  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

To  illustrate  this,  observe  that  the  plant  is  comiwsed 
of  10  buildings.  Thirteen  of  them  are  devoted  directly 
to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  other  three  are  an  office 
and  chemical  laboratory  huilding,  a  service  building,  and 
a  iwwer  house  and  machine  shop.  The  buildings  devoted 
directly  to  manufacturing  purposes  represent  the  various 
departments  through  which  the  material  passes  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  raw  material  is  brought 
in  by  rail  and  unloaded  by  cranes  in  the  steel  storage 
building.  Thence  it  goes  successively  to  the  forging  de- 
partment, the  grinding  room,  the  tempering  room  and  to 
the  intermediate  storage.  The  tools  are  then  polished 
and  go  to  the  handle  department.  Joined  to  the  handle 
department  is  a  wing  composed  of  three  buildings,  each 
separated  by  a  fire  wall,  where  wood  is  stored  and  made 
up  into  handles.  At  this  point  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess the  steel  product  meets  the  wood  product  and  the  two 
are  assembled.  A  fire  wall  separates  the  polishing  depart- 
ment from  the  handle  department  and  the  finishing  de- 
partment from  the  stock  department. 

After  the  steel  tools  are  fitted  with  handles  they  go  to 
the  finishing  department,  where  they  are  labeled,  wrapped 
and  boxed,  then  to  the  storeroom,  and  from  it  to  the 
shipping  department,  where  they  are  loaded  on  cars. 
Each  one  of  these  departments  is  the  building  adjoining 
the  preceding  operation  and  connected  to  it  by  the  long 
inspection  department.  The  product,  therefore,  passes  in 
a  steady  stream  without  winding  or  check  straight  in  its 
way  from  tlie  raw  material  to  the  shipping  car. 

The  power  used  for  all  machinery  in  the  plant  is  elec- 
tric. Wasted  power  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  individual 
motors  for  the  machinery  in  the  forging  department  and 
the  machine  shop,  where  it  is  often  desirable  to  run  only 
one  heavy  machine  at  a  time  without  using  power  for  the 
whole  department.  In  the  other  departments,  such  as 
grinding,  polishing,  &c.,  the  machinery  is  run  by  groups, 
so  that  but  one  line  of  machinerj-  can  be  run  at  a  time  If 
desired.  Where  the  machinery  is  run  by  groups  all  shaft- 
ing is  supported  by  roller  bearings.  This  reduces  shaft- 
ing friction  to  a  minimum  and  affords  a  considerable 
saving  of  power. 


Fig.  4. — Heat  Treatment  or  Tempering  Department. 
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Fig.  3. — Wood  Storage  Building.  Where  Elickory  Is  Seasoned  Before  Being  Made  Into  Handles. 


Other  Special  Features 

All  shafting  is  laid  in  concrete  pits  underground. 
This  not  only  permits  better  natural  light  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  heavy  shadows  resulting  from  over- 
I  head  shafting,  but  enables  the  shafting  to  be  easy  of 
access  in  case  of  needed  repairs.  Being  covered  over 
with  all  pulleys  and  belting  practically  out  of  reach,  it 
also  considerably  reduces  any  danger  of  accidents.  The 
only  visible  equipment  in  all  departments  consists  of  the 
actual  machines  themselves,  as  the  piping  and  wiring  are 
also  laid  beneath  the  floor.  Besides  the  fact  that  such 
belting  as  is  used  is  protected  from  dirt  and  grit,  the 
quantity  needed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being 
less  than  S4C0  worth  of  belting  used  in  the  entire  plant. 

The  prevention  of  fire  has  been  carefully  borne  in 
mind.  The  buildings  vary  somewhat  in  design,  each  be- 
ing particularly  adapted  to  that  branch  of  the  industry 
for  which  ii  is  used.  The  walls  of  all  buildings  are  of 
bricl;.  The  roofs  are  of  steel  with  roof  trusses  covered 
with  either  concrete  or  slow  burning  material.  Depart- 
ments in  which  wood  is  used  are  separated  by  fire  wails 
and  are  protected  by  a  sprinkler  system,  so  as  to  reduce 
fire  damage  to  a  minimum.  The  design  of  all  the  build- 
ings is  such  that  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers'  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  quoted  a  net  rate  of  only  5 
cents  per  $100. 

What  the  Plant  Will  Make 

While  the  St.  Louis  factory  will  malie  a  line  of  high- 
grade  hammers,  hatchets,  &c.,  such  as  are  made  in  the 
Philadelphia  plant,  a  line  of  chopping  axes  has  been 
added.  In  doing  this,  the  company  states,  that  it  fully 
realizes  the  conditions  governing  the  axe  business  and 
that  the  capacity  of  the  present  plants  is  well  able  to 
take  care  of  the  volume  required.  On  this  point  it  says : 
"  We  believe,  however,  there  is  a  demand  for  an  axe  that 
is  '  worth  more,'  Our  plant  will  enter  the  field  equipped 
only  with  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery  and 
designed  in  every  part  to  use  effectively  the  improved 
scientific,  accurately  correct  methods  learned  from  our 
experiences  in  remodeling  our  Philadelphia  plant.  We  do 
not  intend  simply  to  add  to  the  present  volume  of  axes 
made,  but  to  make  something  different.  Our  aim  shall 
be  to  supply  the  demand  for  '  something  better.' " 


The  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Company's  Expansion. — 

The  Chandler  &  Farquhar  Company,  machine  tools  anil 
machinists'  supplies.  34-3S  Federal  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
states  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  its  business 
has  necessitated  larger  stock  room.  A  commodious  and 
well  arranged  machine  tool  store  has  therefore  been 
opened  at  419-42.5  Atlantic  avenue,  where  a  display  Is 
made  of  new  feature  machine  tools  in  actual  operation. 
The  supply  department  at  .34-38  Federal  street  has  been 
renovated  and  rearranged  with  the  addition  of  new  sec- 
tions of  compact  and  up-to-date  equipment.  W.  A.  Dow 
and  Martin  D.  Farnum,  for  many  years  Identified  with 


the  sales  department,  have  been  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  corporation.  The  company  has  again  booked 
for  an  extensive  showing  of  machine  tool  equipment  in 
operation  at  the  Xational  Motor  Boat  Show,  Boston 
Automobile  Show  and  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ex- 
position. The  supply  department  has  also  engaged  a 
desirable  corner  space  at  the  Xew  England  Hardware 
Dealers'  Exposition. 


Cammell  Laird  &  Co.  of  New  York 


Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ranking  among  the  three 
greatest  steel  workers  and  shipbuilders  in  Great  Britain, 
have  formed  an  American  company  to  handle  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  country.  This  new  American  corporation  is 
Imown  as  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.  of  Xew  York,  and  its 
main  office  and  warehouse  are  In  the  four-story  building 
just  completed  at  34  Cliff  street.  Xew  Tork  City.  It  wi!l 
occupy  the  entire  building,  and  will  carry  a  larger  stock 
than  ever  of  English  tool  and  high  speed  steel.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  steel 
warehouses  in  the  United  States. 

CamnioU  Laird  &  Co.  were  among  the  first  experi- 
menters in  and-  developers  of  high  speed  tool  steel,  and 
special  attention  to  this  class  of  the  business  will  be 
given  by  their  American  company.  Among  their  other 
great  specialties  are  nickel  and  chrome  nickel  steel  for 
automobile  parts  and  heavy  forgings  for  ships,  rolling 
mills,  sugar  mills,  &c. 

One  of  the  managers  of  Cammell  Laird  &  Co.  of  Xew 
Tork  is  Lionel  Samuel,  who  has  teen  the  general  agent 
of  the  English  company  and  established  its  offices  here 
some  jears  ago.  Under  his  energetic  direction  the  busi- 
ness has  so  outgrown  its  old  quarters  at  25  Cliff  street 
that  the  organization  of  a  new  company  and  the  quad- 
rupling of  warehouse  and  office  facilities  became  neces- 
sary. Mr.  .Samuel  is  not  only  well  known  in  Xew  Tork, 
but  also  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  and  South  American 
countries,  with  many  of  whose  governments  he  has  had 
large  business  relations.  He  is  the  secretary,  manager 
and  a  director  in  the  new  company.  The  president  is 
Leonard  Munn  of  Sheffield.  England.  The  treasurer  is 
Alexander  Muir.  who  was  the  Canadian  manager  of  the 
English  company.  The  new  corporation  will  represent 
not  only  Cammell  Laird  &  Co..  Ltd.,  of  Sheffield,  but  all 
its  allied  interests,  such  as  the  Cyclops  Steel  &  Iron 
Works,  Torkshire  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Grimesthorpe 
Ordnance,  Steel  Tyre  &  Spring  Works  and  Shipbuilding 
Works  at  Birkenhead. 

*--*■ 

The  third  semiannual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  June 
21  to  24.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  visit  a  number 
of  the  large  plants  in  the  vicinity.  The  committees  on 
Chemical  Engineering  Education  and  Standardization  of 
Boiler  Tests  will  have  important  reports  to  present. 
The  programme  of  papers  will  be  announced  later. 
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The  Ajax  Hot  Saw  and   Burring   Machine 


A  desire  to  bring  about  further  ecouoiuy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  machine  made  forcings  lias  prompted  the 
Alax  Mfg.  Coiniiany,  t'lcvohuul.  Ohio,  to  develop  and 
place  on  the  market  an  addition  to  its  line  of  forge 
shop  equipment.  This  new  machine  is  a  hot  saw  and 
burring  machine  that  has  been  primarily  designed  for 
use  in  connection  with  an  upsetting  forging  machine 
for  all  sizes  of  forgings  that  can  be  easily  handled  with- 
out using  a  crane.  The  material  is  heated,  placed  in  a 
forging  machine  and  formed,  after  which  the  headed 
forging  is  cut  from  the  bar  by  the  hot  saw,  thus  leaving 
a  clean  square  end.     The  burrs  or  fins  that  are  formed 


A  New   Hot   Saw  and  Burring  Machine  Built  by   the  .Vjax   Mfg. 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

after  a  set  of  dies  have  been  used  can  be  readily  re- 
moved without  reheating. 

In  general  design  tlie  machine  is  similar  to  a  double 
ended  grinding  or  emery  wheel  stand.  The  shaft  is 
jourualed  in  two  bearings  with  the  belt  pulley  located 
between  them,  and  outside  of  these  bearings  at  either 
end  are  the  saw  and  the  burring  head.  The  latter  which 
is  at  the  right  end  is  fitted  with  a  milled  band  and  a 
milled  disk  face,  which  are  made  of  a  special  grade  of 
steel.  The  burring  table  is  adjustable  and  can  be  tilted 
to  any  angle  by  loosening  the  clamping  bolts  that  hold 
it  to  the  stationary  shaft  secured  in  the  front  housings. 
The  saw  table  at  the  opposite  end  is  fitted  on  the  under 
side  with  a  rack  meshing  with  a  pinion  which  is  operated 
by  the  hand  lever  shown  at  the  left  of  the  engraving. 
There  is  a  rigid  shield  over  both  the  saw  and  the  burring 
head  to  protect  the  operator  from  flying  pieces  of  steel. 

The  machine  is  built  with  a  heavy  base  and  large 
bearings  to  withstand  the  high  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated.  The  main  bearings  have  ring  oilers.  Three 
sizes  of  machine  are  built  with  saws  and  burring  heads 
14,  20  and  30  in.  in  diameter.  The  floor  space  occupied 
by  all  sizes  is  the  same.  3  x  4  ft. 


The  Quaker  City  Foundry  Supply  Exhibit 

Annually  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  the 
J.  AA'.  Taxson  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gives  an  ex- 
hibition of  foundry  equipment  and  supplies,  presenting 
the  new  articles  that  have  been  introduced  during  the 
year.  Expert  molders  and  craftsmen  are  employed  who 
show  each  machine  at  work.  These  men  are  able  to  dem- 
onstrate in  detail  the  "  bow  and  wherefore." 

At  the  recent  exliibition  about  300  foundrymen  (iron, 
steel  and  brass)  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
keep  in  line  with  such  new  labor-saving  machinery  as 
the  new  Whitehead  flask  bar  tucker,  to  tuck  the  sand 
under  and  on  both  sides  of  the  bars  at  the  same  time. 


Tills  is  done  while  in  a  standing  iK)sition  and  saves  the 
molder  from  bending  over  and  injuring  the  ends  of  his 
fingers.  Another  simple  device  was  demonstrated  to  stop 
the  run  outs  in  fouudry  flasks.  It  enables  the  operator 
to  force  a  bunch  of  wet  sand  where  it  is  wanted  to  stop 
the  escaping  metal.  A  complete  Paxson-Warren  sand 
blast  outlit  with  the  latest  improved  sand  blast  tum- 
bling barrel  and  air  compressor,  also  tramrail,  hoists,  and 
small  capacity  overhead  cranes,  &e.,  were  in  evidence. 
The  new  Buch  hand  and  foot  power  jar  ramming  molding 
machine  makes  the  cope  and  drag,  turns  them  over  and 
draws  the  pattern  in  a  jiffy.  This  is  for  bench  work  and 
small  castings.  The  new  P.arker  rock-over  molding  ma- 
cliine  for  air,  with  vibrator  attachment,  also  came  out  the 
|)ast  year.  This  machine  turns  over  the  flask,  rams  it  and 
draws  the  pattern  automatically.  The  Paxson-Colliau 
cuiwla,  under  construction,  with  the  new  side  inlets  to 
take  the  blast  pipe  more  readily,  and  the  new  idea  of  iron- 
ing foundry  ladles  were  also  noticed. 

The  new  ocean  towing  barge,  Lottie,  that  carries  900 
tons  of  molding  sand,  is  an  addition  to  tne  fleet  of  Pax- 
son's  line  of  19  tugs,  boats  and  steam  barges.  New  ma- 
chinery and  improved  methods  were  seen  in  the  facing 
mills,  pattern  shop,  blacksmith  and  machine  shops;  also 
in  the  wire  and  bristle  brush  and  bellows  factory.  The 
Paxson  Company  believes  in  an  early  start,  and  now.  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  visit  its  1911  exhibition  at  head- 
quarters. 


Coke  Oven  Gas  in  Open  Hearth  Furnaces 


A  recent  issue  of  :Stalil  und  Eiscn  has  a  short  article 
on  the  subject  given  above.  The  experience  at  Hubertus- 
huette  with  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas  in  open  hearth  fur- 
naces has  already  been  reported  by  Dr.  Petersen ;  and 
the  results  of  further  experiments  at  the  same  plant  were 
given  at  the  International  Congress  at  Diisseldorf  by 
Chief  Engineer  Terpitz,  as  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
July  14.  1910,  page  103. 

At  the  Cockerill  plant  in  Belgium  work  has  been  done 
on  a  small  4-ton  furnace,  in  opposition  to  the  large  fur- 
naces at  Hubertushuette.  After  some  change  in  the 
ports  this  small  furnace  has  been  run  since  last  July 
entirely  on  coke  oven  gas.  The  air  alone  is  heated  in 
regenerators.  The  best  run  of  the  furnace  has  been  300 
heats.  The  gas  consumption,  with  a  daily  production  of 
10  tons,  amounts  to  15,360  cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  steel.  The 
gas  is  furnished  by  a  battery  of  108  Solvay  by-product 
ovens,  the  output  of  which  is  450  to  500  tons  of  coke  per 
24  hours.  The  average  analysis  of  the  producer  and  coke 
oven  gases  is  as  follows : 

Producer  Coke  oven 

gas.  gas. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

CO. 7.5  1..5 

CO    19.3  0  0 

CII,    1..3  22.5 

H    12.3  o7.0 

N    59.6  13.0 

The  additions  made  to  the  steel  and  the  composition 
of  the  finished  steel  remained  the  same  with  coke  oven  gas 
as  before.  A  careful  comparison  was  made  to  determine 
whether  it  is  more  scientific  to  use  coke  oven  gas  to  heat 
open  hearth  furnaces  or  to  use  it  in  gas  engines.  The 
advantage  was  with  the  former  method  by  20  per  cent. 

The  highest  value  now  obtainable. in  the  gas  engine 
under  Belgian  conditions  is  29.3  cents  per  cubic  meter, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  open  hearth  furnace  the  amount 
is  30.7  cents. 

The  Cockerill  plant  is  also  experimenting  with  coke 
oven  gas  in  heating  furnaces,  and  hopes  to  be  able  soon 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  coal.  Blast  furnace  gas  has 
not  been  found  to  have  enough  fuel  value  for  open  hearth 
furnace  use ;  but  this  may  be  rectified  by  an  admixture 
of  either  heavy  bydro<'arlx)ns  or  coke  oven  gas. 

G.  B.   w. 
•  •  » 

The  Baird  Machinery  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  dealer 
in  machine  tools  and  machinists'  supplies,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Masonic  Temple  Building,  Erie.  Pa.,  In 
charge  of  F.  J.  McCoy. 
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The  Newark  Gear  Pattern  Cutter 


A  Universal  Machine  Operating  at  Constant  Speed 
for  Cutting  the  Teeth  of  Wood  Gears 


Spiral  and  helical  gears  are  now  cast  solid  from  pat- 
terns made  in  wood.  These  wooden  patterns  are  exact 
models  of  the  finished  gears,  and  to  produce  them  rapidly 
and  economically  the  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine 
Company,  Newark,  X.  J.,  has  brought  out  a  new  gear 
cutting  machine.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  operating  side 
of  the  cutter,  while  Fig.  2  shows  the  driving  side.  It  will 
be  noticed  from  these  engravings  that  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  machine  resembles  that  of  a  regular 
gear  cutter  operating  upon  metal  blanks.  There  are. 
however,  several  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
due  to  the  nature  of  material  to  be  cut  in  both  cases, 
the  principal  ones  teing  the  feed  and  the  indexing 
raachanisnis. 


helical  gears.  A  very  large  range  of  pitches  can  be  cut  un 
this  machine,  and  when  fly  cutters  are  used  all  pitches 
ranging  from  1  to  7  in.  circular  can  be  cut,  while  it  is 
also  possible  to  cut  heavier  pitches  easily.  Where  teeth 
of  fine  pitches  have  to  be  cut  this  can  be  done  by  employ- 
ing regular  rotary  gear  cutters.  The  types  of  cutters 
for  heavy  pitches  are  clearly  illustrated  in  the  engravings.  , 
In  Fig.  1  a  formed  fly  cutter  is  shown  mounted  upon  the 
spindle  for  cutting  spur  gear  patterns.  An  end  mill  type 
of  fly  cutter  mounted  on  an  end  mill  attachment  is  used 
for  cutting  helical  gears  or  worms,  as  sho^-n  in  Fig.  2. 
In  this  case  the  cutter  is  operating  at  a  speed  of  4200 
rev.  per  min.,  while  for  spur  gears  the  speed  is  1000 
rev.  per  min.  less. 

The  wooden  pattern  blank  is  mounted  upon  the  work 
arbor  or  directly  upon  the  face  plate,  which  is  solid  with 
the  dividing  worm  wheel.  This  wheel  is  made  in  two 
sections,  and  the  worm  is  generated  after  the  wheel  has 
been  put  in  place  to  secure  accuracy.  It  is  possible  to 
take  the  dividing  worm  out  of  mesh  with  the  wheel,  thus 


Fig.  1  — The  Operating  Side.  Fig.   2. — The  Driving  Side. 

Two  Views  of  a  Cutter  for  Making  Wooden  Gear  Patterns  Built  b.v  the  Xewarli  Ge.ir  Cutting  Machine  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  hand  wheel  operating  a  screw  with  ball  thrust 
collars  actuates  the  feed  mechanism.  Band  feed  is  used  ' 
in  preference  to  the  automatic  power  feed  of  the  stand- 
ard gear  cutter,  so  that  the  rate  can  be  varied  as  de- 
sired. During  full  cut  it  is  possible  to  feed  very  fast, 
but  at  other  times,  such  as  when  the  grain  of  the  wood 
changes  or  the  cutter  strikes  a  knot  or  when  they  come 
through  at  the  end  of  the  cut.  It  is  desirable  to  feed 
more  slowly.  The  cutter  carriage  which  has  a  counter- 
balance to  equalize  its  weight  is  returned  to  start  a  new 
cut  as  each  tooth  is  finished  and  the  blank  is  indexed 
by  a  hand  crank.  The  indexing  is  accomplished  by 
change  gears,  which  avoids  the  use  of  dials  and  the 
possibility  of  spoiling  work  through  mistakes  in  their 
use.  and  the  operator  makes  one  or  more  even  turns  of 
the  crank  according  to  the  index  furnished.  Like  the 
automatic  gear  cutter  of  this  company  which  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Iron  Age  December  29,  1910,  all  numbers 
of  teeth  up  to  100  can  be  cut,  and  all  except  prime  num- 
bers from  100  to  450.  The  machine  is  so  arranged  that 
if  any  unusual  number  is  required  to  be  cut  it  can  be 
done  by  employing  an  extra  change  gear,  although  this 
is  seldom  necessary,  as  a  wide  range  of  higher  numbers 
can  also  be  cut.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  for  spur 
gear  patterns  is  S  ft.  In  diameter  and  24  in.  face  width, 
while  for  helical  or  spiral  gear  patterns  the  diameter  is 
1  ft.  less,  while  the  face  width  remains  the  same.  It  is 
possible  to  cut  a  worm  having  any  lead  or  any  desired 
number   of   threads,   as   well    as    any    desired    lead    for 


allowing  the  blank  to  be  rotated  by  hand,  and  the  worm 
also  has  an  attachment  for  use  in  resetting  blanks  or  in 
taking  side  cuts.  Protection  from  dirt  and  dust  are 
afforded  to  both  the  worm  and  the  worm  wheel  by  a 
guard  completely  surrounding  them.  For  taking  the 
thrust  of  the  cut  when  working  on  large  gear  patterns 
a  rim  support  is  provided.  A  screw  with  a  dial  gradu- 
ated to  read  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  furnishes  the 
necessary  adjustment  for  the  work  head  on  the  bed.  In 
addition  to  cutter  patterns  for  gear  blanks,  blocks  of 
wood  for  use  in  gear  teeth  molding  machines  can  also  be 
cut. 

While  this  machine  is  designed  for  cutting  wood  the 
metal  is  distributed  as  though  it  were  intended  for  use 
with  metal  blanks.  The  bed  is  deep  and  of  the  box  type, 
a  feature  which  eliminates  the  tendency  to  vibration 
generally  found  in  machines  of  this  character.  It  is 
also  very  rapid  in  operation,  a  40-tooth  spur  gear  pattern 
of  S-in.  face  width  and  a  circular  pitch  of  3  In.  being 
cut  m  30  minutes  actual  cutting  time. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  this  gear  cutter  Is  the 
simple  drive  with  an  endless  belt,  that  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  An  arrangement  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys 
running  on  a  rigid  sleeve  and  not  on  the  shaft  drives  the 
machine  itself.  This  relieves  the  shaft  of  all  strain  due 
to  belt  pull  and  at  the  same  time  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dental starting.  As  the  machine  runs  at  a  constant  speed, 
motor  drive  can  readily  be  applied  without  the  use  of  a 
countershaft. 
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The   Richardson  Mechanical  Lubri- 
cator 


A  New  Device  for  Lubricating  Engine  Cylinders 


Friction  between  the  piston  rings  and  the  intern:il 
walls  of  tlie  cylinder  of  an  engine  is  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  power  lost  in  a  steam  engine.  As  can 
be  shown  by  the  use  of  indicator  cards,  this  loss  amounts 
to  anywhere  from  3  to  20  per  cent.  While  some  of  this 
loss  occurs  in  the  bearings  the  bulk  of  it  is  due  to  rhe 
cylinder  friction.  Although  bearing  lubrication  is  amply 
provided  for  in  the  majority  of  engines  the  question  of 
cylinder  lubrication  is  not  generally  so  well  taken  care  of. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  a  i)Ower 
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Fig.  1.- 


-The  Richardson  Model  M  Lubricator  Made  by  the  Eich- 
ardson-Phenix  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


plant  engineer  has  to  solve  is  the  proper  lulirleation  of 
sfeam  cylinders. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem  the  Richardson 
lubricator  was  designed,  and  the  latest  type  of  this  de- 
vice, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Eichardson-Phenix 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 
shows  one  of  the  lubricators  applied  to  a  Corliss  engine, 
while  Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  lubricator  showing  the 
details  of  its  construction,  and  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  ap- 
plication of  one  of  these  lubricators  to  a  tandem  Corliss 
engine.  Although  this  lubricator  has  been  on  the  market 
in  its  original  form  for  some  time,  in  its  most  improved 
form  It  has  a  number  of  new  features,  such  as  the  cir- 
culating channel  over  the  top  of  the  device  and  a  special 
excess  feed  valve  that  allows  an  extra  supply  of  oil  to  be 
fed  into  the  various  lines  without  deranging  the  ad.1usr,- 


Vig.   2. — A    Kour-I'eed   RicharU^son    Lubricator   .\p|)lied   to  a 
Corliss  Engine. 

In  the  ordinary  methods  of  cylinder  lubrication  the 
oil  is  fed  by  a  hydrostatic  lubricator  or  else  by  one  of 
the  force  feed  t>pe,  both  of  which  mix  the  oil  at  stated 
intervals  with  the  entering  steam.  These  lubricators  are 
said  to  be  faulty  in  one  respect,  however,  as  they  do  not 
provide  economical  lubrication  for  every  stroke  of  the 
engine.  If.  for  example,  four  drops  of  oil  are  to  be 
fed  per  minute  to  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder  and 
the  speed  of  the  engine  if  200  rev.  per  min..  each  large 
drop  of  oil  will  be  broken  up  and  atomized  with  the 
steam,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  portion  of  it  will 
pass  out  with  the  exhaust  without  having  effected  any 
lubrication.  During  the  following  100  unlubricated 
strokes  the  entering  steam  will  remove  whatever  portion 
of  this  large  drop  was  deposited  on  the  cylinder  walls, 
and  when  the  next  drop  is  fed  they  are  so  dry  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  oil  to  emulsify  and  cling  to  them. 

In  the  Richardson  lubricator  some  oil  is  fed  at  every 
stroke  of  the  engine,  and  an  oil  cup  plunger  is  used  for 
each  feed  line.  This  plunger  moves  up  and  down  in 
unison  with  the  strokes  of  the  engine  and  cuts  off  a  small 
particle  of  oil  and  forces  it  into  the  cylinder  at  each 
revolution  regardless  of  the  rate  at  which  the  oil  is  being 
fed  through  the  sight  feed  nozzle. 

The  design  and  operation  of  this  lubricator  will  be  un- 


SECTION  Z-2 


SECTION  X-X 


Fig.  3, — Constructional  Details  of  a  Three-Feed  Lubricator. 


ment  of  the  individual  drips.  The  use  of  this  circulating 
channel  makes  it  possible  to  place  a  quantity  of  flaked 
or  powdered  graphite  in  the  oil  reservoir,  and  the  continu- 
ous circulation  of  the  oil  through  the  body  of  the  lubrica- 
tor keeps  the  graphite  churned  up  so  that  it  remains  in 
suspension  and  is  carried  by  the  oil  to  the  various  parts 
to  be  lubricated. 


derstood  by  referring  to  Fig.  3.  in  which  the  travel  of  the 
oil  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  outlet  feeds  is  indi- 
cated by  arrows.  The  lubricant  is  withdrawn  from  the 
reservoir  through  the  foot  valve  a  by  the  plunger  &  and 
delivered  to  the  circulating  channel  c.  The  needle  valves 
m,  which  regulate  the  flow  of  oil  through  the  drip  nozzles 
;•,  are  connected  to  this  channel.     The  surplus  lubricant 
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which  does  uot  flow  through  the  feed  valves  is  returned 
to  the  reservoir  through  the  overflow  ball  check  valve  d. 
There  is  a  slight  coustaut  gravity  head  on  each  drip 
no/zle  which  causes  the  oil  to  flow  drop  by  drop  at  any 
desired  rate  iuto  the  chamber  g.  A  commou  gear  shaft, 
h,  which  derives  its  motion  from  the  driving  lever  ac- 
tuates the  individual  feed  line  plungers  e,  which  move 
up  and  down  with  every  revolution  of  the  engine.  At 
each  downward  stroke  a  small  particle  of  oil  lying  in  the 
chamber  g  is  cut  off  and  forced  out  through  the  check 
valves  k  k  into  the  feed  line  I.  These  feed  lines  are  al- 
ways full  of  oil  as  far  as  the  check  valve  n.  which  is 
located  at  the  point  of  delivery.  In  this  way  every  time 
the  pump  plungers  come  down  they  force  a  small  particle 


Fig.  4. — A  Tandem  Corliss  Engine  Equipped  with  an  Eight-Feed 
Lul)ricator. 

of  oil  into  the  feed  line,  and  a  corresponding  amount  is 
libei'ated  at  the  terminal  cheek  valve.  Using  these  two 
cheek  val\"es,  which  are  of  a  special  steel  ball  type  held 
in  place  on  a  bronze  seat  by  a  coiled  spring  bearing 
against  the  plate  u,  under  the  hexagonal  nut  ic,  prevents 
the  steam  from  backing  up  into  the  lubricator. 

A  special  feature  of  the  lubricator  is  the  increased 
feed  valve  p,  located  in  the  oil  circulating  channel  c. 
Normally  this  valve  is  open,  but  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  increase  the  amonnt  of  lubricant  fed  temporarily  it  is 
closed.  This  shuts  oft  the  overflow  return  to  the 
reservoir  and  causes  all  the  oil  delivered  by  the  plungers 
to  flow  through  the  feed  nozzles,  thus  temporarily  forc- 
ing the  flow  of  all  the  feeds.  After  the  demand  for  in- 
creased lubrication  has  been  met.  the  valve  p  is  opened. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  meet  a  temporary  demand 
for  additional  oil  without  changing  the  adjustment  of 
the  needle  valves  m.  The  driving  lever  j  can  be  moved 
into  any  position  on  the  shaft,  and  the  travel  requireil 
for  it  adjusted  by  placing  the  driving  rod  in  any  one  of 
the  eight  wrist  pin  holes  y,  which  permits  any  straight 
travel  between  3  7-16  and  SK  In.  to  be  secured.  Tli<^ 
feed  nozzles  r  are  protected  by  the  glass  s,  kept  in 
place  by  a  spring  retained  frame  of  brass,  which  can  be 
easily  tipped  forward  for  cleaning. 

Several  sizes  of  lubricator  are  made,  and  the  device 
can  be  had  with  any  number  of  feeds,  and  if  so  desired 
with  a  subdivided  tank  for  handling  two  or  three  differ- 
eut  kinds  of  oil.  Two  types  of  these  multi-feed  lubrica- 
tors are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  4,  a  four-feed  type  in  the 
first  engraving  and  an  eight-feed  in  the  latter.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  extra  feeds  are  used  for  injecting  oil 
under  valve  seats  or  metallic  piston  rod  packing,  in 
one  special  type  of  lubricator  having  22  feeds  three 
kinds  of  oil  are  fed.  This  ability  to  handle  several  kinds 
of  oil  is  an  advantage  where  the  lubricator  is  to  be  used 
to  supply  oil  to  the  cylind'i'rs  of  steam  engines,  air  com- 
pressors, refrigerating  machines,  &c. 

An  interesting  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Richardson 
lubricator  was  recently  made  at  the  Larduer's  Point 
pumping  station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  the  time  this 
test  was  made  ]2  engines  were  in  operation.  Six  of  these. 
the  first  to  lie  installed,  had  the  ordinary  type  of  force 
feed  bibricator.  while  the  others  added  later  were  lubri- 
cated by  the  Richardson  device.  To  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  both  types  of  lubricators,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal units  was  tested  for  oil  consumption  for  two  months. 
During  the  first  month  its  regular  equipment  was  used 
and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  test  a  Richardson  lubrica- 
tor was  employed.    The  results  of  these  two  tests  showetl 


that  the  substitution  of  the  Richardson  lubricator  re- 
duced the  oil  consumption  about  one-third,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  etliciency  of  the  engine  was  increased. 
Five  tandem  compouud  engines  aggregating  3000  hp.  and 
operating  21  hours  a  day  were  installed  at  the  plant  of 
the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company.  With  the  old 
type  of  lubricator  about  600  gal.  of  medium  grade  cylin- 
der oil  was  used  per  month,  but  when  the  Richardson 
lubricator  was  substituted  the  amount  of  oil  was  reduced 
approximately  40  per  cent. 


The  Robbins  Patternmakers'  Lathe 


Recently  the  Robbins  Machine  Company.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  redesigned  its  16-in.  patternmakers"  lathe. 
The  changes  made  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
tool  embodying  all  practical  points  of  convenience  in  its 
construction,  and  that  is  powerful  and  rigid  throughout. 

Crucible  steel  is  used  for  the  headstock  spindle, 
which  extends  through  to  the  outer  end  of  the  headstock. 
The  spindle  runs  in  dustproof,  ring  oiling  phosphor  bronze 
bearings  having  large  reservoirs  for  lubricant,  and  a 
large  face  plats  for  turning  work  having  a  greater  diam- 
eter than  the  swing  over  the  ways  is  mounted  on  the 
1  niter  end  of  the  spindle.  The  headstock  is  also  swiveled 
:it  the  base  and  has  graduated  plates  for  turning  tapers 
on  face  plate  work.  The  tailstock  is  of  the  ordinary 
cutaway  and  setover  design,  and  the  crucible  steel  spin- 
dle has  a  long  travel. 

The  carriage  is  rigidly  constructed  and  gibbed  to  the 
bed  with  hand  lateral  feed  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
lathe.  If  desired,  power  lateral  feed  can  be  furnished 
at  a  slight  additional  cost.  The  compound  tool  rest  has 
a  graduated  swivel  which  caii  be  adjusted  on  the  cross 
slide  of  the  carriage  by  a  screw  having  a  coarse  pitch. 
Adjusting  screws  with  long  travel,  and  the  usual  tool 
jiosts  are  furnished,  and  the  compound  rest  can  be  quick- 


A   New  16-In.   Patternmakers'   Lathe  Built   by   the   Robbins 
Machine  Company,    Worcester,  Mass. 

)y  detached  and  replaced  with  swivel  holders  supporting 
tool  rests  for  hand  turning. 

The  countershaft  hanger  boxes  are  self-oiling,  and 
the  two  iiairs  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys  of  different 
diameters  enable  two  speeds  to  be  secured,  this  change 
being  controlled  by  the  maker's  special  belt  shifter,  which 
requires  only  one  handle  to  operate  both  belts.  The 
equipment  furnished  with  the  lathe  includes  tripod  rests, 
three  hand  tool  rests,  one  pair  each  of  wood  and  pointed 
centers,  two  face  ijlates,  a  screw  plate  and  the  necessary 
wrenches.  • 


A  bill  introduced  recently  in  the  Michigan  Legislature 
provides  a  specific  tax  of  %  cent  iier  pound  on  copper  and 
15  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  produced  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  addition  to  regular  taxes  already  levied. 
The  bill  is  backed  by  the  State  Grange,  powerful  in  south- 
ern Michigan  politics.  The  fight  for  the  governorship  last 
fall  centered  largely  around  this  question,  and  in  his  can- 
vass for  votes  Governor  Osborne  stated  plainly  that  be 
was  opiX)sed  to  such  a  measure. 
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Power  RaqMiremneinifts  @f   Electric  Fiariniaces 

Results   with   the   Frick  Type   in   Reducing  Iron   Ore  and  in   Refining  Steel— Heroult 

Furnace  Pig  Iron 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American 
Klectrochemical  Society  at  Chicago,  January  20.  a  paper 
was  read  hy  James  Lyman,  Chicago  district  engineer  of 
tlie  General  Electric  Company,  on  "  The  Electric  Furnace 
lor  the  JIanufaeture  of  Iron  and  Steel."  It  covered  com- 
prehensively the  various  types  of  electric  furnaces  which 
have  become  commercially  successful  and  gave  data  on 
results  of  operations  with  each  type.  Much  of  this 
ground  has  been  covered  in  articles  heretofore  published 
in  The  Iron  Age,  therefore  the  lantern  slide  views  which 
accompanied  the  reading  of  the  paper  are  omitted.  Ex- 
tracts are  made  below,  however,  from  the  portion  of  the 
paper  dealing  generally  with  the  subject  and  that  de- 
scribing the  Frick  electric  furnace,  concerning  which  less 
has  been  published  than  of  other  types.  Some  data  are 
also  included  of  the  performance  of  the  Heroult  furnace 
in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore: 

Advantages  of  the  Electric  Furnace 

Highly  skilled  chemists,  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineers have  wonderfully  improved  and  increased  the 
output  of  our  iron  and  steel  mills  in  recent  years.  They 
have  probably  developed  the  present  processes  to  very 
nearly  their  limit  of  perfection.  They  are,  however,  cer- 
tain inherent  characteristics  of  these  processes  that  pre- 
vent obtaining  the  very  highest  qualities  of  iron  and  steel. 
For  instance,  these  processes  depend  upon  various  fuels 
as  the  source  of  heat,  and  during  the  treatment  for  the 
elimination  of  harmful  ingredients,  certain  foreign  im- 
purities, such  as  nitrogen  and  oxidation  products,  enter 
the  bath  injuring  in  a  measure  the  desired  qualities  of 
the  metal.  Further,  there  is  not  always  a  perfect  homo- 
geniety  and  soundness  of  metal  throughout  the  entire 
charge,  and  either  the  chemical  analysis  of  different 
charges  or  the  physical  properties  of  these  charges,  or 
both,  may  differ  perceptibly. 

Many  metals,  including  iron  and  steel,  are  refined  by 
melting  them  in  contact  with  a  slag  composed  of  In- 
gredients which  will  absorb  their  impurities.  For  the 
most  effective  action  the  slag  must  be  fluid  only  at  the 
highest  temperatures.  The  electric  furnace  is  capable  of 
creating  the  highest  known  temperatures,  much  higher 
than  any  temperatures  of  combustion,  and  therefore  pro- 
ducing tlie  greatest  fluidity  of  fiux  and  metal,  and  this 
without  introducing  air  or  fuel ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
maintaining  a  perfectly  neutral  atmosphere  above  the 
metal  and  slag.  While  the  high  fluidity  of  metal  and 
slag  conduce  to  the  most  rapid,  uniform  and  chemically 
perfect  action  on  the  part  of  the  absorbing  flux,  no  oxidis- 
ing products,  nitrogen  or  other  impurities  of  combustion 
can  enter  the  metal,  and  the  whole  operation  can  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  operator  desires  introducing'  or  re- 
moving any  ingredients  and  In  exact  percentages. 

Furthermore,  irons  and  steels  of  specifications  which 
have  been  obtaineil  with  difficulty  or  never  have  been 
obtained  in  any  of  the  standard  processes  are  readily 
obtained  in  the  electric  furnace.  For  instance,  nickel 
steel,  which  Mr.  Schwab  is  quoted  as  stating  will  he  the 
steel  for  rails  in  the  future,  can  be  made  directly  without 
difliculty  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  superior  control 
of  the  electric  furnace  over  all  furnaces  depending  in 
their  action  on  heat  of  combustion  especially  commends 
its  use  in  the  refining  of  high  grade  irons  and  steels. 

Heat  Costs  Compared 

The  extent  to  which  the  electric  furnace  will  be  gen- 
t-rally introduced  depends  on  the  cost  of  operating  the 
electric  furnaces  and  the  superiority  of  the  product,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  combustion  furnaces.  The 
cost  of  electric  heat  obviously  depends  upon  the  cost  of 
power  from  water  or  other  sources,  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  fuel  at  the  locality  under  discussion.     Further. 


electric  energy  may  be  supplied  from  water  power  or 
from  blast  furnace  gas  at  a  cost,  when  the  efficiency  of 
the  electric  furnace  is  considered,  which  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  high  grade  fuels,  as  charcoal 
and  i)roducer  gas. 

I'rofessor  Richards  pointed  out  in  his  excellent  paper 
on  "  Electric  Furnace  Keduction  of  Iron  Ore,"  presentetl 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  1909,  that  the  amount  of  fuel  useil 
in  a  blast  furnace  is  determined  by  the  amount  which 
must  le  burned  at  the  tuyeres  to  produce  the  necessary 
smelting  temperature,  and  not  by  the  amount  necessary 
to  perform  the  reduction  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The 
amoimt  necessary  for  performing  the  reduction  taking 
place  in  the  furnace  is  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  burn  to  provide  smelting  heat,  and 
he  is  confident  that  any  practical  method  of  introducing 
electrical  heat  into  the  crucible  of  a  blast  furnace  will 
result  in  large  economies  in  furnace  working.  Only  one- 
quarter  of  the  heating  power  of  the  fuel  is  developed 
around  the  blast  tuyeres,  and  yet  if  half  of  this  could  be 
replaced  by  electrically  generated  heat,  an  economy  of 
oO  per  cent,  could  in  all  probability  be  reached  upon  the 
fuel  bill.  It  takes  1.2  tons  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig 
iron  in  the  blast  furnace  and  about  %  ton  is  burnt  by  the 
blast  producing  the  melting  zone,  about  2.")  per  cent,  of 
the  calorific  power  of  the  coke.  If  one-half  this  smelting 
heat,  or  12io  per  cent,  of  the  actual  heat  of  combustion, 
could  he  supplied  by  electric  energy,  the  coke  required 
could  be  reduced  one-half,  or  0.6  ton,  per  ton  of  pig  iron. 
The  quality  of  the  pig  iron  would  also  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  improved  and  it  is  probable  the  output  would  be 
increased.  . 

The  Frick  Arc  Furnace  ^ 

Arc  furnaces  are  so  called  because  the  heat  is  devel- 
oped in  an  arc  established  between  two  large  carbon  or 
graphite  electrodes,  or  between  these  electrodes  through 
the  slag  and  metal  bath.  The  induction  furnace  is  so 
called  because  the  meltc-d  metal  forms  a  single  turn 
closed  circuited  secondary  of  a  large  transformer.  The 
arc  furnace  is  adapted  to  both  the  reduction  of  iron  ore 
to  pig  iron,  and  also  to  the  refining  of  pig  iron  and  steel. 
The  induction  furnace  is  only  adapted  to  the  refining  of 
metals,  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  ore. 

The  Frick  electric  reduction  are  furnace  for  smelting 
iron  ore  has  shown  a  capacity  approximately  25  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  24  hours ;  the  current  taken  is  2000  kw..  or  I 
approximately  1  kw.-hour  per  pound  of  pig  iron  produced.  I 
Where  the  iron  ore  used  is  of  not  less  than  ."1"  per 
cent.  F..  the  theoretical  power  required  for  the  reduction 
of  the  iron  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  unslackod  liui" 
is  from  1200  to  1350  kw.-hours  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  slag.  This  heat  is  from  100  to  ."00 
kw.-hours  per  ton  of  the  pig  iron,  making  a  total  of  from 
l.''.UO  to  1050  kw.-hours  per  ton,  provided  burnt  limestone 
is  used.  The  radiation  losses  occur  partly  through  the 
walls,  partly  through  the  electrodes.  In  the  case  from 
which  data  have  been  cbtained  the  radiation  losses  are 
said  to  be  from  320  to  370  kw.-hours.  The  electrical  effi- 
ciency of  this  furnace  is  therefore  approximately  80  per 
cent.  Smaller  furnaces  have  larger  radiation  losses  and 
lower  efficiency. 

The  Frick  Induction  Furnace 

The  Frick  induction  type  furnace  for  refining  iron  and 
steel  has  the  following  construction :  A  ring  shaped 
crucible  of  uniform  cross  section  holds  the  melted  metal, 
forming  the  secondary  winding  of  the  transformer.  A 
magnetic  core  built  of  laminated  iron  forms  a  closed 
magnetic  circuit  around  the  coils.  Two  primary  coils 
of  insulated  copper  ribbon  are  mounted,  one  above  and 
one  below  the  crucible,  on  the  magnetic  core.  These 
coils  may  be  wound  for  any  desired  voltage  up  to.  say. 
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6600  volts.  A  furnace  built  by  Mr.  Frick  for  Fried. 
Krupp,  A.  G.,  in  Essen,  Germany,  iu  January,  1910,  has 
been  iu  successful  operation  since,  refining  approximately 
20  tons  of  steel  per  day  from  cold  scrap  in  three  charges 
of  about  e'i  tons  each,  with  six  and  one-half  hours'  dura- 
tion of  charge.  The  power  required  is  apiiroximately 
1  kw.-hour  for  3  lb.  of  steel  refined,  or  005  kw.-hour  per 
ton.  To  obtain  a  reasonably  high  power  factor  a  special 
low  frequency  alternating  current  of  from  5  to  15  cycles 
is  used.  An  engine  driven  generator  designed  to  furnish 
this  low  frequency  single  phase  current  is  employed. 
The  electrical  power  supplied  is  controlled  by  regulating 
the  generator  voltage.  The  electric  efiieiency  of  this 
furnace  is  said  to  be  about  65  per  cent. 

The  power  consumed  in  melting  the  material  (cold 
Iron  and  slag)  to,  say.  1500  degrees  C,  in  a  10-ton  fur- 
nace, is  approximately  600  kw.-hours  per  ton,  or  0.3  kw.- 
hour  per  pound.  The  power  consumed  for  refining  the 
steel  after  melting  is  from  1800  to  2000  kw.-hours  for  a 
10-ton  charge,  or  approximately  0.1  kw.-hour  per  pound. 
Therefore,  only  where  cheap  power  is  available  can  the 
electric  furnace  be  commercially  used  to  melt  cold  mate- 
rial. The  melting  down  can  be  effected  more  econom- 
ically in  the  open  hearth  or  other  combustion  furnace. 

ThemicJ  Efficiency 
It  is  estimated  that  in  a  well  designed  15-ton  2000- 
kw.  induction  furnace  the  total  thermal  efficiency  from 
coal  or  gas  would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Gas  engines,  say 20 

Electric    generator,    say 94 

Electric  furnace,  say SO 

Total    efficiency 15 

If  steam  turbine  generators  are  used  at,  say,  one- 
half  the  cost  for  fixed  charges  over  the  gas  engine  in- 
stallation, and,  say,  15  per  cent,  efficiency  from  the  coal 
or  blast  furnace  gas,  the  total  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
electric  furnace  would  be  about  11  per  cent. 

The  etticiency  of  an  open  hearth  furnace  is  said  to  be 
from  20  to  25  per  cent.  In  this  case  the  fixed  charges 
and  maintenance  of  the  gas  producers  partly  offset  the 
turbines  or  gas  engines.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
the  cost  of  refining  melted  pig  iron  or  steel  in  the  electric 
furnace,  while  considerably  greater  than  by  the  open 
hearth,  is  not  excessive. 

The  Heroult  Furnace  for  Pig  Iron 

The  most  notable  installation  of  the  Heroult  arc  fur- 
nace for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  to  pig  iron  is  that  oi' 
the  Xoble  Electric  Steel  Company,  at  Heroult,  Cal.  In 
1907  the  first  large  furnace  was  built,  taking  1500  kw. 
of  power,  but  not  proving  entirely  successful,  this  fur- 
nace was  replaced  with  a  smaller  experimental  furnace 
of  ICO-kw.  capacity.  From  the  experience  olitained  witb. 
this  furnace  a  second  large  furnace  was  built  early  in 
1909,  which  has  been  in  almost  continuous  service,  mak- 
ing 25  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day  of  a  quality  comparable 
with  the  best  Swedish  kind.  Four  more  furnaces  of  the 
same  size  are  now  being  built,  which  will  make  this  the 
largest  plant  of  the  kind  in  tlae  world. 

A  very  pure  magnetite  ore  of  70  per  cent.  F.  and  a 
high  grade  limestone  are  quarried  near  by.  The  company 
makes  its  own  charcoal  and  purchases  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Northern  California  Power  Company. 
Three  7.50-kw.  oil  insulated,  water  cooled.  fO-cycle  trans- 
formers are  wound  for  22C0  volt  primary  and  a  secondary 
range  of  35  to  75  volts.  The  secondary  current  varies 
from  10.000  to  21.400  amperes.  The  range  in  voltage  is 
controlled  by  a  dial  switch  in  the  primary  circuit  of  each 
transformer,  giving  steps  of  about  three  volts  in  the  sec- 
ondary. The  generation  of  energy  in  the  furnace  is. 
therefore,  controlled  externally  without  movement  of  the 
electrodes,  whose  position  is  changed  only  to  accommo- 
date their  wear  in  the  crucible  of  the  furnace.  There  are 
six  electrodes,  two  for  each  transformer.  While  the  pri- 
maries of  the  transformer  are  connected  to  the  three- 
phase  power  line,  the  secondaries  are  not  interconnected. 

High  Grade  Steel  Products 

The  demand  for  strictly  high  grade  steel  absolutely 
homogeneous  and  with  fine  grain  is  to-day  coming  from 
the  railroads  for  steel  rails  and  structural  bridge  steel. 


from  the  Government  for  armament,  from  the  automobile 
industry,  from  every  manufacturer  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, engines,  steam  turbines,  electrical  manufactur- 
ers, and,  indeed,  every  manufacturer  using  iron  or  steel. 
The  treatment  of  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  steel  in 
the  electric  furnaces  at  an  increased  cost  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  the  purchaser  will  make  this  steel  compara- 
ble in  Its  fineness  with  crucible  steel,  and  have  the 
physical  characteristics  best  adapted  to  the  particular 
application  desired.  Since  the  railroads  have  investi- 
gated the  causes  of  rail  breakage  it  has  been  proved 
that  many  of  them  were  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
injurious  bodies,  such  as  slag  and  manganese  sulphide. 
The  possible  presence  of  these  Impurities  as  well  as  the 
products  of  oxidation  and  nitrogen  is  inherent  in  the 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  furnaces,  but  can  be  almost 
entirely  eliminated  by  a  treatment  of  an  hour  or  two  m 
the  electric  furnace. 

Rails  from  electric  furnace  steel  are  now  being  tried 
out  on  curves,  railroad  crossings  and  points  where  the 
service  is  most  severe  by. a  number  of  the  large  railroad 
systems.  These  rails  combine  unusual  tensile  strength, 
toughness  and  hardness.  Their  life  alone,  aside  from 
their  increased  reliability,  will  probably  justify  the  in- 
creased cost. 

To  bring  the  enormous  output  of  steel  rails,  structural, 
merchant  and  plate  steel  up  to  the  high  grade  of  crucible 
will  mean  a  new  era  for  the  steel  business,  and  rapid 
advances  in  all  lines  of  manufacture  employing  iron  and 
steel. 

Electric  Steel  Castings  and  Forgings 

The  manufacture  of  modern  and  light  weight  steel 
castings  has  always  been  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
problem.  There  is  a  large  wastage  particularly  in  cast- 
ings of  odd  shapes.  This  is  iirincipally  due  to  impurities 
and  sluggishness  of  the  flow  of  metal  in  castings.  With 
less  than  one-third  the  electric  power  necessary  for  puri- 
fication, the  liquid  metal  can  be  held  indefinitely  in  an 
electric  furnace  without  any  loss  in  its  composition  or 
danger  of  burning,  and  a  highly  liquid  metal  can  be  cast 
uniformly  free  from  impurities  and  gases.  Such  steel 
castings  can  In  a  large  measure  replace  steel  forges  at 
present  used  at  a  much  reduced  price.  While  the  large 
steel  companies  will,  no  doubt,  introduce  electric  fur- 
naces as  a  refining  process  for  their  principal  output,  the 
electric  furnace  can  probably  be  used  to  advantage  by 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products 
in  making  special  high  grade  steels  from  their  waste 
scrap  iron  and  steel,  including  borings  and  turnings,  as 
it  accumulates  in  process  of  manufacture.  These  fur- 
naces will  either  1  e  entirely  electric  or  the  metal  may  be 
brought  to  melting  point  by  gas  or  coke  fuel  and  then 
treated  by  electric  heat. 


Iron  Ore  Receipts  at  Lalce  Michigan  Ports.- — The  re- 
ceipts of  iron  ore  at  Lake  Michigan  ports  in  1911,  as 
reported  by  the  Murine  Review,  are  as  follows : 

South  Chicago.  Ill 5,080,679 

(5ary.    Ind 1,775,880 

Indiana   Elarbor,    Ind 

Milwaukee,    Wis 

Elk   Rapids,    Mich 

East   .Jordan.    Mich 

Fruitport.   Mich 

Boyne   City,   Mich ■ 


Total 7.4.52.084 

The  developments  ou  the  south  and  southeast  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  as  represented  particularly  at  Gary 
and  South  Chicago,  have  brought  up  the  total  materially 
so  that  1010  has  made  a  new  record. 


.\  joint  convention  of  the  Southern  Supply  and  Ma- 
chinery Dealers'  Association,  the  National  Supply  and 
Machinery  Dealers'  Association  and  the  American  Supply 
and  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Louisville.  Ky..  .Vpril  3,  4  and  5.  The  convention  head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Hotel  Seel  bach.  As  it  is  very 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  Seelbach  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  members  of  the  three  associations, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Gait  House  and 
the  Louisville  Hotel  to  take  care  of  any  who  can  not  se- 
cure rooms  at  headquarters. 
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Li  rge  Sizes  of  Lap  Welded  Pipe 

A  R  e  cent  Extension  to  the  Line  of  the  American 
Spiral  Pipe  Works 


Until  recently  the  largest  size  of  lap  welded  which  it 
was  possible  to  olitain  was  30  in.  in  diameter.  At  the 
present  time  the  American  Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  manufacturing  lap  welded  pipe  ranging  in  di- 
ameter from  12  to  72  in.  from  open  hearth  flange  steel 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  55.000  to  05,000  lb.  This 
pipe  is  used  for  high  pressure  hydraulic  lines,  condenser 
piping  and  compressed  air  work  as  well  as  other  places 
where  severe  duty  is  required.  Fig.  1  shows  some  sec- 
tions of  the  30-in.  pipe.  32  ft.  long,  which  have  a  per- 
fectly smooth  interior  wall.  Figs.  2  and  3  illustrate  two 
lengths  of  pipe,  one  24  in.  and  the  other  20  in.  internal 
diameter,  after  undergoing  tests  to  rupture  the  welded 
joint.    Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  an  11-ft.  lap  welded  steel  drum 


Fig.   1. — Some  30-In.   Lap   Welded  Kiedging  Pipe.   32   Ft.   Long. 
Made  by  the  American  Spiral  Pipe  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

and   serves   to   give   some   idea   of   the   capacity   of   the 
maker's  plant. 

After  the  pipe  has  been  welded,  it  is  heated  for  a 
second  time  in  a  large  annealing  furnace  and  thoroughly 
annealed  to  remove  any  strains  which  may  have  been 
produced  during  the  welding  process.  Test  bars  cut  from 
the  welded  seam  show  the  remarkable  strength  pos- 
sessed by  the  weld,  and  in  many  tests  the  joint  de- 
veloped a  tensile  strength  in  excess  of  60,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  The  results  of  a  series  of  physical  tests  made  by 
Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co..  on  some  of  the  welded  joints  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Specimen  number 1  2  3  4  5 

Remarks   Welded    Welded  Welded  Welded  Unwelded 

Original  length,  in. . .    1.49  1.497       1.504        1.51  1.503 

Original  width.  In...    0.255        0.245       0.252       0.242  0.249 

Length  alter  fracture. 

In 1.15  1.3S  1.152        l.XS  1.13 

Width  after  fracture. 

In 0.145       0.182       0.145       0.145  0.152 

Original  area.  sq.  in.    0.38  0.3668     0.379       0.3654       0.3742 

Fractured  area,  sq.  in.  0.1667     0.2512     0.167       0.1711       0.1718 
Actual    elastic    limit, 

lb 17,610     17,000     20.110     15,530       16,810 

Actual  maximum  load, 

lb 23,760     22.400     24.150     20,500       22.590 

Elongation  in  8  in.,  in.   1.03  0.44  0.88  0.92  1.18 

Elastic    limit    per    sq. 

In.,  lb 46,340     46.350     53,060     42,500       44,920 

Tensile    strength    per 

sq.  in.,  lb 62,520     61.070     63,720     56,100       60.370 

Elongation    in    8    in., 

per   cent 12.88         5.50       11.00       11.5  14.75 

Reduction  of  area,  per 

cent 56.13       27.66       55.93       53.18  54.09 

The  four  welded  specimens  all  broke  outside  of  the 
weld  except  the  second,  which  broke  across  the  joint. 
Specimens  1  and  5  were  both  taken  from  the  same  pipe. 
No.  1  being  at  the  weld  and  No.  5  some  distance  away. 


~.\    Spctinn 


if   L'4  In.    ripe   .\fter   I'niliTL 
Test. 


a     l':ltigue 


Fig.    3. — .4    20-In.    Pipe   After   Being   Subjected   to  565,000   Lb. 
Pressure  in  an  Unsuccessful  Effort  to  Open  the  Seam. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  the  maker  that  the  seam  is  stronger 
than  the  material  from  which  the  pipe  is  made,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  character  of  the  weld  is  said  to  be 
such  that  it  will  average  close  to  the  maximum  strength 
of  the  plate. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  length  of  24-in.  internal  diameter 
pipe  with  a  wall  i^4  in.  thick,  which  was  tested  for  fa- 
tigue to  see  if  the  weld  would  weaken  under  repeated 
strains.  In  making  this  test  the  pressure  was  raised  to 
between  900  and  1100  lb.  nine  different  times  without 
the  pipe  showing  any  signs  of  fracture,  although  the 
diameter  increased  1^4  »>■  and  the  metal  stretched  ap- 
proximately 4  in.  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 
On  the  tenth  test  a  small  fracture  occurred  near  the 
weld.     As  the  internal   diameter  of  the  pipe  was   then 


Fig.   4. — .\n    11-l-t.    Lap    \\  t'lueii    Steel    Drum. 

2514  in.,  the  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected  was  in 
excess  of  55.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  Fig.  3  a  length  of  20-in.  internal  diameter  pipe 
with  walls  %  in.  in  thickness  is  shown  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  total  end  pressure  of  505.000  lb.  in  a  hydrau- 
lic press  in  an  effort  to  rupture  the  welded  seam.  Al- 
though as  the  engraving  shows  the  seam  was  badly 
folded,  when  tested  under  water  pressure  no  sign  of 
fracture  was  apparent. 

«  ■  > 

The  Russel  Wheel  &  Foundry  Company.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  reports  a  very  active  demand  for  logging  cars,  a 
particularly  heavy  volume  of  business  coming  from  the 
South.  This  company  has  recently  added  to  its  power 
plant,  having  installed  a  250-hp.  boiler  and  a  175-kw. 
generating  unit.  An  addition  has  also  been  made  to  its 
blacksmith  shop. 
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New  Gould  &  Eberhardt  Gear  Cutter 


A  Multiple  Spindle  Automatic  Vertical  Machine 
Is  the  Latest  Product 


For  rougbiug  out  bevel  gears  preparatory  to  finishing 
them  on  a  bevel  gear  planer.  Gould  &  Eberbarclt.  Nevcark. 
N.  J.,  have  designed  and  are  manufacturing  a  new  gear 
cutter.  This  machine  which  represents  one  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  art  of  gear  cutting  machinery  is  of 
the  multiple  spindle  automatic  vertical  type,  and  is  a 
manufacturing  tool  capable  of  cutting  from  one  to  three 
bevel  or  spur  gears  or  worm  wheels  or  clutches  simul- 
taneously, a  feature  which  materially  reduces  the  time 
per  piece.    The  machine  has  sutficient  capacity  to  handle 


jected  to  excessive  stress.  The  feeding  and  indexing 
mechanism  of  the  cutter  are  driven  very  directly,  ball 
bearings  being  used  where  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
thrust.  At  the  present  time  patents  are  pending  on  the 
arrangement  controlling  the  feed,  return  and  indexing  of 
the  cutter  slide.  This  mechanism  is  operated  by  two 
levers  and  enables  the  operator  to  return  the  cutter 
slide  by  power  without  unlocking  the  indexing  mechan- 
ism. This  feature  is  very  useful  in  sizing  a  gear  blank. 
A  safety  device  that  keeps  the  cutter  slide  from  feeding 
until  the  indexing  of  the  work  is  completed  also  forms 
a  part  of  this  mechanism. 

The  work  slide  has  tliree  spindles.  All  of  the  spindles 
are  controlled  by  a  positive  mechanism  which  indexes 
them  in  unison  by  helical  gears  directly  under  the  blanks 
being  cut.     Blanks  of  various  diameters  can  be  cut  by 


.\  New  Multiple  Spindle  Automatic  Gear  Cutter  Built  by  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J. 


blanks  24  in.  in  diameter  and  S  in.  wide,  and  in  the  en- 
graving is  shown  roughing  out  two  steel  driving  gears 
having  id  teeth  of  5  pitch  and  a  face  1  5-16  in.  wide. 

With  the  exception  of  the  special  cutter  and  work 
slides  this  machine  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  au- 
tomatic vertical  gear  cutter  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age  December  29,  1910.  The  cutter  slide  is 
arranged  for  one,  two  or  three  cutters  and  the  bearing 
for  the  spindles  is  of  such  a  type  that  each  cutter  has  an 
individual  support  located  close  to  it  on  either  side.  The 
extra  number  of  cutters  used  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  torsional  stress  to  which  the  cut- 
ter arbor  is  subjected,  as  well  as  the  extra  duty  required 
of  it,  led  to  the  use  of  a  bearing  of  this  nature.  The  slide 
actuating  mechanism  operates  on  the  draw-cut  principle. 
Instead  of  anchoring  the  feed  screw  at  the  uiiper  part  of 
the  stanchion  and  subjecting  it  to  compression,  it  is  an- 
chored in  the  base  of  the  stanchion,  thus  producing  a 
tensile  strain.  This  arrangement  results  in  all  the 
strains  and  impulses  of  the  cutter  being  directly  trans- 
mitted to  the  base  of  the  machine  and  overcoming  the 
vibration  that   is  present  when   the  feed  screw   is   sub- 


changing  tlie  number  of  spindles  used.  When  all  three 
spindles  are  employed  the  maximum  diameter  of  blanks 
which  can  be  accommodated  is  5%  in.  Using  the  two 
outer  spindles  doubles  the  diameter  of  the  blank,  and  if 
only  the  center  one  is  used  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
is  a  24-iu.  blank.  The  regular  segmental  table  support 
controlled  by  a  worm  and  a  worm  wheel  sector  located 
in  a  central  position  under  the  table  and  securely  held  in 
place  by  an  extra  clamping  device  is  used,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  is  a  special  adjustable  brace  supporting  the 
periphery  of  each  blank  being  cut.  This  brace  supports 
the  blank  directly  in  back  of  the  face  of  the  bevel  gears, 
and  also  acts  as  a  chip  chute  to  direct  the  used  lubricant 
into  the  proper  pocket  in  the  base  of  the  machine,  where 
it  is  strained  and  the  chips  separated  from  it  before  it 
reaches  the  oil  pump  again.  This  combination  of  sup- 
ports to  the  work  table  and  the  blank  makes  a  rigid  and 
solid  construction  that  is  essential  in  cutting  a  gear 
rapidly. 

The  weight  of  this  machine  is  approximately  3500  lb., 
and  it  is  equipped  with  guards  that  cover  every  running 
gear  entirely. 
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Labor  Conditions  in  Iron  Mining 

Contrasts    Between    Native    and    Foreign    Bom 
Workers  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  South 


Conditions  of  living  and  employment  in  the  iron  min- 
ing districts  of  the  country  are  set  forth  in  an  interest- 
ing and  striking  report  of  the  Federal  Immigration  Com- 
mission, which  will  shortly  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion. The  operating  forces  in  iron  mining  were  studied 
by  the  commission  on  the  Mesaba  and  Vermillion  ranges 
of  Jlinnesota  and  the  Marquette.  Menominee  and  Goge- 
bic ranges  of  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  the  Birmingham 
district  of  Alabama. 

Detailed  information  was  secured  for  S2S1  em- 
ployees ;  and  255  households,  the  heads  of  which  were 
employed  in  iron  mines,  were  intensively  studied.  Of 
the  total  number  of  employees  52.G  per  cent,  were  for- 
eign born,  while  4.3  per  cent,  were  native  born  of  for- 
eign father,  and  43.1  per  cent,  were  native  Americans,  or 
native  born  of  native  father.  The  North  Italians,  Poles 
and  Slavonians  were  the  principal  races  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  engaged  in  the  industry,  while  the  Flem- 
ish, English  and  Swedes,  of  the  races  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Europe,  were  represented  in  largest  num- 
bers. 

Of  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  employees  only 
8.5  per  cent,  had  had  any  experience  in  iron  mining  be- 
fore coming  to  this  country,  while  C2.3  per  cent,  had 
been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  while  abroad.  The  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  employees  engaged  in  the  industry 
was  ?]2.72;  the  average  annual  earnings  of  male  heads 
of  families,  $706,  and  of  all  males  IS  years  of  age  or 
over,  $082.  The  average  annual  income  of  families,  the 
heads  of  which  were  employed  in  the  industry,  was  $990. 
Over  one-half,  or  55  per  cent.,  of  the  total  number  of 
families  studied  derived  their  entire  incomes  from  the 
earnings  of  husbands,  while  31.6  per  cent,  were  support- 
ed by  the  earnings  of  husbands  and  the  payments  of 
boarders  or  lodgers,  and  4.S  per  cent,  by  the  earnings 
of  husbands  and  the  contributions  of  children.  Only 
18.2  per  cent,  of  the  households  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  born,  as  contrasted  with  36.9  per  cent,  of  those 
the  heads  of  which  were  foreign  born,  kept  boarders  or 
lodgers. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  in  house- 
holds the  heads  of  which  were  native  born  was  0.97,  and 
per  sleeping  room,  2.41,  as  against  1.71  persons  per  room 
and  3.47  persons  per  sleeping  room  in  households  the 
heads  of  which  were  immigrants.  None  of  the  native 
born  households,  as  contrasted  with  5.6  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  born,  used  all  their  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes. 
The  greater  degree  of  congestion  in  the  latter  class  of 
households  is  shown  in  the  average  monthly  rent  pay- 
ments per  capita,  that  of  the  households  whose  heads 
were  foreign  born  being  $1.09,  and  of  the  households 
whose  heads  were  native  born.  $1.38. 

Of  the  total  number  of  foreign  born  employees  91 
per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  S9.S  per  cent,  were  able 
both  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  immigrant  employees  of 
non-English  speaking  races  only  62.1  per  cent,  were  able 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Of  the  total  number  of 
employees  20  years  of  age  or  over  62.5  per  cent,  of  the 
native  born  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born  were 
married.  Of  the  heads  of  families  studied  19  per  cent, 
of  those  native  born  owned  their  homes,  as  against  63.4 
per  cent,  of  those  foreign  born.  Of  the  total  number  of 
foreign  born  employees  37.9  per  cent,  were  fully  natural- 
ized and  22  per  cent,  had  first  papers.  Only  1.2  per  cent, 
of  the  foreign  born  males  and  (i.O  per  cent,  of  the  native 
born  were  affiliated  with  labor  organizations. 

The  Mesaba  and  Vermillion  Ranges 

On  the  Minnesota  ranges  218  households  were  studied 
and  detailed  information  was  obtained  for  about  2000 
iron  ore  workers.  The  open  pit  methods  of  mining  on 
the  Mesaba  range  not  requiring  any  skill  or  experience 
afforded  ready  employment  to  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans, and  it  was  found  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of 


the  operating  forces  were  immigrants.  The  principal 
races  employed  in  the  Minnesota  operations  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  importance.  Finns,  Slovenians. 
Groatians,  North  and  South  Italians,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
Montenegrins,  English,  Americans  and  Swedes.  Up  to 
1890  the  necessary  labor  to  develop  the  iron  mining  dis- 
tricts was  drawn  from  the  Michigan  ranges  and  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  early  nineties 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mine  workers  have  come  from 
abroad  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have  be- 
come the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  ^■c^nlillion  range 
has  well  developed  towns  and  is  peopled  with  a  perma- 
nent population.  Representatives  from  all  races  em- 
ployed own  their  own  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mosaba  district,  although  it  has  several  cities  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  made  up  as  a  rule  of  more  or  less  tem- 
porary mining  cmiimunities,  chiefly  composed  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  European  immigrants  who  have  very  little 
permanent  interest  in  the  country  or  the  industry.  The 
number  of  families  is  small  as  compared  with  the  Ver- 
million district  and  the  proportion  of  single  men  or  mar- 
ried immigrants  unaccompanied  by  their  families  is 
large.  The  prevailing  living  arrangement  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  the  "boarding  boss  system,"  whicli' 
usually  consists  of  a  boarding  group  occupying  shacks 
and  sharing  equally  the  cost  of  living. 

Of  the  immigrant  iron  ore  workers  on  the  Minnesota 
ranges  only  7  per  cent,  had  had  any  experience  in  mining 
before  coming  to  the  United  States,  while  75  per  cent, 
had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  and  unskilled  laborers 
in  their  native  countries.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  native  Americans  were  $16.20  and  of  immigrants. 
$14.12.  About  four-fifths  of  both  nativity  groups  earned 
more  than  $12.50  each  week.  The  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  native  Americans  who  were  heads  of  families 
were  $1024,  and  of  foreign  born  heads  of  families,  $ti59. 
The  average  annual  income  of  American  families  was 
$1058,  and  of  immigrant  families,  $995.  More  than  one- 
half  of  both  classes  of  families  were  entirely  supported 
by  the  earnings  of  the  husbands.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
American  families,  however,  depended  also  upon  the 
earnings  of  children  and  two-fifths  of  the  immigrant 
families  supplemented  the  earnings  of  the  head  by  keep- 
ing boarders  and  lodgers.  The  number  of  boarders  in 
immigrant  households  averaged  about  eight  persons,  and 
in  the  cases  of  the  households  of  some  races  was  even 
higher.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Croatian  house- 
holds had  boarders  or  lodgers.  This  practice,  which  was 
characteristic  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans,  re- 
sulted in  a  high  degree  of  congestion  and  in  low  stand- 
ards of  living.  Medical  service  and  accident  and  life 
insurance  benefits  are  provided  by  the  companies  for 
the  mine  workers.  About  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  em- 
ployees were  illiterate  and  50  per  cent,  were  unmarried. 
Of  the  immigrant  wage  earners  who  were  married  more 
than  two-fifths  had  left  their  wives  and  children  abroad. 

Of  the  native  American  families  investigated  only  19 
per  cent,  as  contrasted  with  C3  per  cent,  of  the  immi- 
grant families  owned  their  own  homes.  Excellent  school 
facilities  were  provided  in  all  communities,  and  because 
of  the  Minnesota  compulsory  school  laws  members  of 
all  immigrant  races  were  found  in  the  classes  of  the 
public  schools.  The  greatest  tendency  toward  natural- 
ization was  found  among  the  Swedes  and  Finns.  Mem- 
bers of  these  races  take  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
and  come  to  the  mining  districts  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  permanent  homes.  Of  the  total  number  of 
mine  workers  studied  only  27  per  cent,  were  fully  nat- 
uralized and  17  per  cent,  had  secured  first  papers.  About 
seven-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  non- 
English  speaking  races  were  able  to  speak  English,  al- 
though the  proportion  was  much  lower  in  the  case  of 
certain  races,  such  as  the  North  and  South  Italians  and 
Montenegrins. 

The  Michigan  Iron  Ranges 

The  investigation  on  the  Marquette.  Menominee  and 
Gogebic  ranges  in  Michigan  covered  about  3000  iron  ore 
workers.  The  principal  races  employed  were,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  Finns.  North  Italians,  Poles,  Swedes, 
Croatians.  English,  Slovaks  and  Slovenians.     Altogether 
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immigrants  of  26  races  \\ere  reru'eseuteO  iu  the  operat- 
ing forces,  and,  as  in  Minnesota,  about  90  per  cent,  of  tlie 
operatives  were  of  foreign  birth.  All  the  miners  in  the 
early  days  on  the  Michigan  ranges  were  Americans,  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  The  French  Canadians  were  first  em- 
ployed in  the  early  seventies,  and  the  Finns  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decade  1SS0-1S90.  The  immigrant  em- 
ployees from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  have  entered 
the  mines  during  the  past  25  years  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  labor  growing  out  of  the  expansion  of  min- 
ing operations. 

The  greater  part  of  the  immigrant  mine  workers  had 
been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  abroad,  and  only  about 
10  per  cent,  had  had  any  experience  in   mining  before 


The  Northern  Tumbling  Barrel 


Two  particularly  noteworthy  tumbling  barrels  were 
recently  built  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works,  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  special  features  of  these  barrels  were 
their  unusual  size  and  the  use  of  a  friction  clutch  pulley. 
These  barrels  are  of  the  maker's  standard  class  B  type 
in  which  a  friction  clutch  pulley  is  employed  for  trans- 
mitting power  from  the  overhead  countershaft  to  the 
tumbling  barrel  shaft.  The  use  of  this  ciutch  makes  It 
possible  to  run  these  barrels  singly  or  in  batteries  from 
one  overhead  shaft  and  still  secure  the  positive  drive 
from  spur  gearing,  which  is  very  desirable  on  such  ma- 


Two  Northern  Class  B  Tumbling  Barrels  with  Friction  Clutch    Drive  Made  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


coming  to  the  United  States.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  immigrant  employees  were  $14.24,  and  of 
native  Americans,  $13.78.  The  favorable  showing  of  the 
foreign  as  compared  with  the  native  born  wage  earners 
was  largely  due  to  the  high  range  of  earnings  of  the 
experienced  English  and  Swedish  miners. 

The  Immigrant  employees  also  showed  a  somewhat 
higher  degree  of  literacy  and  a  larger  proportion  mar- 
ried, as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Minnesota  iron  ore 
mining  districts.  A  greater  tendency  toward  a  normal 
family  life  was  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  male  employees  who  were  mar- 
ried reported  their  wives  and  families  to  be  abroad. 
Only  about  one-half  of  the  Polish  and  Slovenian  miners, 
however,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  Croatians  and 
North  and  South  Italians  were  able  to  speak  English. 
Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born  mine  workers 
were  fully  naturalized  and  24  per  cent,  had  signified 
their  Intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

The  Birmingham  District 

The  study  in  the  South  was  based  on  detailed  infor- 
mation secured  for  3500  employees  in  the  Birmingham 
district  of  Alabama.  The  significant  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  South  was  that  only  about  5  per  cent. 
of  the  Southern  employees,  composed  ehiefiy  of  North 
and  South  Italians,  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  that  67 
per  cent,  of  the  operating  forces  were  negroes.  Slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  were  native  white  Americans.  The 
earnings  in  the  South  were  also  considerably  lower  than 
In  the  other  iron  mining  districts.  The  weekly  earnings 
of  the  native  white  Americans  were  $11.09;  of  the  ne- 
groes, $10.60,  and  of  the  Immigrants,  $S.S1.  Illiteracy  was 
much  more  marked  in  the  South  also,  as  compared  with 
Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Although  91  per  cent,  of  the 
native  white  Americans  could  read  and  write,  42  per 
cent,  of  the  negroes  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  foreign  birth  were  illiterate.  Two-fifths  of  the 
immigrant  employees  in  the  South  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. 


chines.     In  action  they  are  said  to  be  positive  and  slop 
and  start  without  shock  or  sudden  strain. 

In  the  construction  of  these  barrels  hard  cast  angle 
staves  secured  by  through  bolts  were  used.  These  staves 
supported  each  other  at  the  edges,  thus  giving  a  very 
strong  construction.  The  bearings  had  a  dust  protect- 
ing casing  and  improved  oiling  attachments  and  were 
lined  with  babbitt  metal.  Renewable  steel  liners  which 
can  be  replaced  when  worn  out,  thus  saving  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  barrel  head,  were  used  on  the  barrels. 
All  the  wearing  parts  were  made  exceptionally  heavy 
on  account  of  the  extreme  size  of  the  barrels. 


A  Labor  Conviction  Under  the  Sherman  Anti=Trust 
Law. — Organized  labor  felt  the  restraining  force  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  when  a  jury  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  New  Orleans,  on  January  25,  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Dock  and  Cotton  Council,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  in- 
terfere with  foreign  commerce.  The  convicted  men  are 
James  Byrnes,  former  president  of  the  council  and  at 
present  State  Labor  Commissioner  of  Louisiana ;  Philip 
Pearsaw,  former  president  of  the  local  Coal  Wheelers" 
Union,  and  U.  S.  Swan,  former  president  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union.  Swan  and  Pearsaw  are  negroes.  The 
strike,  which  was  begun  two  years  ago,  grew  out  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Coal  Wheelers'  Union  to  coal  a  steamer 
because  nonunion  longshoremen  had  been  employed  to 
load  the  vessel. 

♦ «  » — — 

New    Standard    Samples    of    Steel    and    Ore. — The 

Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington,  D.  C,  is  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  following  new  analyzed  samples :  No.  29,  titan- 
iferous  magnetite  ore,  from  New  Jersey ;  No.  11a,  basic 
open  hearth  steel  with  0.2  per  cent  carbon ;  No.  12a,  basic 
open  hearth  steel  with  0.4  per  cent,  carbon.  The  steels 
replace  the  original  samples  which  are  exhausted.  Re- 
newal samples  of  Bessemer  steels  with  0.1  and  0.2  per 
cent,  carbon  are  in  process  of  analysis,  also  a  nickel  and 
a  chrome  vanadium  steel. 
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Electricity  on  a  Plantation 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in 
Virginia  is  located  a  tract  of  rolling  ujiland  consisting  of 
about  11,000  acres  owned  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  well- 
known  American  financier.  The  property  is  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Xelson  County,  on  the  Southern  Railroad  between 
Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg.  Recently  this  large  plan- 
tation was  eiiuippcd  with  a  complete  electrical  system 
for  lighting  all  buildings  on  the  place  and  to  supply  elec- 
tric energy  to  drive  the  farm  machinery,  to  operate  the 
dairy,  the  flour  and  grist  mill  and  to  manufacture  ice  and 
do  the  other  endless  chores  pertaining  to  farm  work. 
Without  this  modern  power  system  it  would  require  a 
considerable  number  of  men  and  horses  to  do  the  work 
about  this  large  plantation.  Now  the  working  energy  of 
SO  horses — of  500  men — is  confined  in  one  power  room, 
where  it  can  be  instantly  dispatched  in  any  amount  de- 
sired to  do  the  hard  work  about  the  farm  and  the  many 
farm  buildings. 

The  Power  House 

The  main  power  house,  located  near  the  barn  build- 
ings, is  of  stone  construction,  with  concrete  floors,  and  is 
amply  large  enough  to  house  the  power  generating  ma- 
chinery and  the  refrigerating  apparatus  and  leave  space 
enough  for  the  milkrooms  and  the  milk  handling  ma- 
chinery. In  the  power  room  is  a  60-kw.,  three-phase, 
2300-volt  General  Electric  generator,  direct  connected  to 
a  100-hp.,  three  cylinder  Nash  gas  engine.  The  Nash  en- 
gine operates  on  gas  produced  in  the  building  from  a 
gas  producer  plant  utilizing  anthracite  pea  coal.  This 
gas  driven  generator  supplies  ample  current  for  all  the 
electricity  used  to  light  the  many  buildings  on  the  planta- 
tion, gives  energy  to  the  many  motors  driving  the  farm 
machinery  and  provides  for  the  operating  of  special  heat- 
ing devices,  fan  motors,  &c.  Compressed  air  is  used  for 
starting  the  gas  engine,  a  1-hp.  motor  operating  the  air 
compressor.  Fastened  to  the  ceiling  in  the  power  room 
is  a  small  exciter,  belted  to  the  main  shaft.  To  the  left 
of  the  engine  and  generator  are  located  the  necessary 
switchboard  panels.  Three  10-kw.  transformers  are 
placed  in  the  loft  of  the  power  house  for  stepping  the 
voltage  down  to  220  volts  for  the  motor  circuits,  with  a 
110-volt  tap  for  lighting  circuits.  Standard  marine  wir- 
ing is  used  throughout  and  all  wires  are  laid  in  conduit. 

A  portion  of  the  power  house  building  is  devoted  to 
refrigeration  and  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ice.  A 
ton  of  ice  is  made  every  day,  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
plant  maintains  low  temperatures  in  four  cold  storage 
rooms — one  for  meats,  one  for  the  perishable  fruit  prod- 
ucts of  the  estate,  another  for  milk  and  still  another  for 
milk  products,  such  as  cream  and  butter.  A  15-hp.  Gen- 
eral Electric  motor  drives  the  ammonia  gas  compressor 
in  this  refrigerating  plant,  while  a  smaller  motor,  of  li^ 
hp.  operates  the  brine  circulating  pump. 

Another  interesting  installation  in  the  power  house 
is  a  25-hp.  low  pressure  boiler,  which  generates  the 
steam  used  for  heating  the  power  house,  supplies  pressure 
to  the  small  steam  turbines  which  operate  the  cream 
separator  and  the  bottle  washer  and  gives  a  surplus  sup- 
ply of  live  steam  for  sterilizing  the  cans  and  bottles  and 
the  dairy  machinery.  . 

The  Dairy  Arrangements 

The  dairy  barn,  which  houses  CO  imported  Guernsey 
cows,  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with  every  convenience  for 
caring  for  the  stock  and  every  sanitary  arrangement 
necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  cattle  and  to  as- 
sure a  large  supply  of  sanitary  milk. 

The  milking  is  still  being  done  by  hand,  although  a 
vacuum  milking  system,  driven  by  an  electric  motor,  is 
being  talked  of.  The  milk  is  carried  on  an  elevated 
cableway  across  the  intervening  space  between  the  dairy 
barn  and  the  power  house  building  and  deposited  in  the 
milk  receiving  vat  located  in  the  loft.  The  milk  handling 
room  is  finished  in  white  plaster  with  a  concrete  floor. 
A  3-hp.  motor  drives  a  countershaft  from  which  are 
belted  the  pasteurizers,  pump,  &c.  As  the  milk  descends 
from  the  receiving  loft  by  gravity  it  is  strained  and 
cooled.     Part  is  then  sterilized  or  pasteurized  for  ship- 


ment and  the  remainder  is  put  through  a  De  Laval  sep- 
arator, driven  by  a  tiny  steam  turbine,  the  cream  being 
carried  away  to  the  ripening  room,  where  it  is  cured  and 
soured  by  a  special  process.  In  this  apartment  a  3-hp. 
motor  drives  the  churn  and  other  machinery. 

In  connection  with  the  milkroom  is  a  washroom  where 
a  2-hp.  motor  drives  a  countershaft  from  which  is  belted 
a  machine  for  washing  cans.  This  macliine  washes  the 
can  inside  and  out  in  one  process.  A  bottle  washer  is 
driven  by  a  small  steam  turbine.  Every  can,  bottle  and 
pail,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  separator  and  other  ma- 
chinery, are  thoroughly  sterilized  with  live  steam  as  soon 
;is  the  washing  is  done.  Live  steam  is  also  used  to  sterilize 
the  floors  and  walls  of  the  milkrooms  after  the  rooms 
have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  flushed.  The  dairy  at- 
tendants are  provided  with  a  washroom,  which  is  also 
equipped  with  suitable  lockers  and  shower  bath. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  dairy  work  is  an  up-to-date 
laundry  where  the  white  uniforms  and  other  clothing  of 
the  dairymen  are  laundered.  A  2-hp.  motor  drives  the 
washing  machine.  Another  motor,  rated  at  V4  hp.,  whirls 
the  centrifugal  dryer  and  the  mangle  is  operated  by  a  i^ 
hp.  motor.  The  drum  of  this  mangle  is  heated  by  elec- 
tricity.    Electric  flatirous  are  also  used. 

Besides  the  blooded  cattle  on  the  plantation  there  are 
nearly  200  thoroughbred  horses.  To  supply  all  these  ani- 
mals with  ground  feed,  a  small  flour  mill  is  maintained 
with  a  capacity  of  50  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  grain  produced  in  that  section  is 
made  into  flour  and  the  waste  utilized  for  cattle  feed. 
This  flour  mill  is  driven  by  a  large  electric  motor. 

The  Homestead 

Electricity  plays  no  insignificant  part  in  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  those  who  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
Ryan  homestead.  The  energy  for  lamps  for  the  main 
residence  is  furnished  by  a  storage  battery  located  in  the 
basement  which  is  charged  from  the  main  power  plant. 
E^ery  room  in  the  large  mansion  is  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  electric  light  and  electricity  is  also  exten- 
sively used  about  the  building  for  heating  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  electric  dish  warmers  in  the  kitchen, 
electric  heaters  in  the  chambers  and  electric  cooking  de- 
vices for  special  service. 

In  order  that  the  electric  service  need  not  cease  even 
if  the  main  power  plant  should  meet  with  some  unlooked- 
for  accident,  an  auxiliary  plant  is  located  about  300  yd. 
from  the  main  power  station,  which  has  been  arranged 
for  parallel  operation  with  the  main  plant.  In  this  auxil- 
iary power  house,  which  was  the  initial  electrical  equip- 
ment on  the  estate,  is  located  a  50-hp.  gas  producer  plant 
similar  in  operation  to  the  one  in  the  main  power  house. 
A  45hp.  three-cylinder  Nash  engine  is  belted  to  a  37%- 
kw.  alternating  current  General  Electric  generator.  This 
plant,  though  somewhat  smaller,  is  operated  nearly  the 
same  as  the  main  plant  and  is  held  in  readiness  to  be 
instantly  started  up  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

A  mile  away  is  still  another  gas  producer  plant  where 
a  3T-hp.  gas  engine  is  direct  connected  to  a  powerful 
pump  which  forces  water  into  a  large  reservoir  with  a 
capacity  of  3(55.000  gal.  This  reservoir  Is  located  on  a 
hill,  so  that  the  water  system  for  the  entire  place  is  oper- 
ated by  gravity,  giving  an  abundant  supply  of  water  as 
well  as  ample  fire  protection. 

This  electrical  plant  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  foreman  of  Mr.  Ryan's  planta- 
tion speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  its  conveniences, 
flexibility  and  safety.  The  apparatus  was  installed  by 
■Westerberg  &  Williams  of  New  York  City,  and  the  elec- 
trical equipment  is  almost  entirely  General  Electric  ap- 
paratus. Already  plans  are  under  way  for  extensive  im- 
provements of  the  electrical  apparatus  and  ultimately 
electricity  will  be  employed  wherever  power  is  required 
about  the  plantation. — Electrical  World,  January  20. 
*  •  » • 

.V  liill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Indiana  Legislature 
providing  for  putting  the  Technical  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis in  charge  of  Indianapolis  school  authorities 
and  authorizing  a  city  tax  to  maintain  the  institution, 
which  is  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  for 
other  school  purposes. 
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The  Acme  Blueprint  Machine 

A   New    Mechanism    for    Sensitizing    Blueprint 
Paper  and  Making  and  Drying  the  Prints 

A  new  t\pe  of  bUu'iiriut  machine,  known  as  the  Aenie, 
has  been  designed  and  iilaced  on  tlie  niarl^et  by  the  M. 
&  L.  Engineering  &  Marhine  Works,  210  Canal  street. 
New  York  City.  The  special  feature  of  this  machine  is 
that  it  will  coat  or  sensitize  the  paper  for  making  the 
prints,  produce  the  prints  at  the  same  time  without  extra 
labor  and  di-y  them  after  they  have  been  washed  without 
any  additional  expense.  Fig.  1  shows  a  finished  print 
issuing  from  the  machine,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the 
opposite  end  showing  the  drive. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  very  rigid,  as  cast 
iron  and  steel  are  employed  throughout.  It  is  built  in 
three  distinct  jparts.    The  first  is  the  main  frames,  which 


of  the  machine  and  the  paper  passes  from  the  coating 
chamber  at  the  bottom  to  a  roller  at  the  top  and  then 
down  to  the  bottom  and  up  again  to  a  point  about  half 
the  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  section 
where  it  passes  out.  Electric  heaters  dry  the  paper  so 
that  it  is  in  the  proper  condition  for  printing  when  it  is 
led  out  of  this  chamber.  The  coated  and  dried  paper  is 
then  led  around  the  elliptical  printing  chamber  and  then 
passes  out  as  a  print  ready  for  washing. 

The  coating  rollers  and  the  pans  In  which  they  rotate 
are  enameled  to  protect  them  against  the  action  of  the 
rliemicals  used.  The  scrapers  are  raised  or  lowered  by 
a  hand  lever  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  scrajiing.  This  lever  can  also  be  ad- 
justed to  stop  the  coating  process  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  machine  for  producing  blueprints. 

The  paper  is  pulled  by  pure  rubber  belts  during  the 
process  of  printing.  These  belts  surround  and  travel 
around   the   elliptical    glass  printing  chamber,   and  pro- 


Fig.  1  — View  Showing  Finished  Print  Coming  Out.  Fig.  :;. — \iow  of  Opposite  End    Showing  Drive. 

Two  Views  ot  the  .\croe  Coating  and  Blueprint  Machine  ilade  by  the  M.  &  I..  Engineering  &  Machine  WorliS,  New  York  Cit.v. 


are  made  of  cast  iron  and  connected  with  steel  tubing 
and  angle  iron,  while  the  drying  chamber  that  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vertical  member  is  made  in  a  sepa- 
rate section  so  as  to  be  readily  removable.  The  receiving 
box,  which  is  located  In  the  front  of  the  machine  and  inro 
which  the  prints  drop  as  they  are  finished,  forms  the 
third  section.  All  of  the  rolls  used  in  the  machine  are 
of  seamless  steel  tubing  highly  machined  and  joui'naled 
in  ball  bearings,  which  are  also  used  on  all  the  moving 
parts.  The  drive  is  of  the  variable  speed  type,  and  is 
composed  of  a  two-step  cone  pulley,  on  which  the  belt 
is  shifted  by  a  hand  wheel.  The  main  drive  is  from  this 
pulley  through  steel  chain  and  sprockets.  All  the  gear- 
ing is  covered,  which  eliminates  noise  and  also  the  dan- 
ger of  the  operator  becoming  caught  in  the  gears. 

A  roll  of  ordinary  white  paper  is  put  in  place  in 
the  lower  front  part  of  the  machine  and  one  end  of  this 
roll  carried  over  to  the  first  coating  roller  and  held  in 
position  against  it  by  an  idler.  After  leaving  this  roller 
it  passes  over  a  glass  scraper  to  the  second  coating  roller. 
It  is  again  scraped  to  insure  a  smooth  coat  and  then 
enters  the  drying  chamber.    This  occupies  the  entire  rear 


vision  is  made  for  securing  the  proper  tension  at  all 
times  regardless  of  the  stretch.  The  printing  frame  is 
made  in  two  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  swung  back  to 
clean  the  lamps  or  the  glass  walls  themselves.  As  the 
prints  issue  from  the  machine  in  the  form  of  an  endless 
strip  of  paiier  they  are  wound  up  on  a  roll.  After  the 
prints  have  been  washed,  if  desired  they  can  be  dried  by 
hanging  them  on  lines  back  of  the  machine,  as  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  coils  in  the  driving  chamber  Is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  especially  if  the  doors  in  the  cover  of 
this  chamber  are  opened. 

Two  sizes  of  machines  are  built ;  one  will  handle  paper 
.54  in.  wide,  while  the  other,  which  is  the  one  illustrated, 
is  limited  to  paper  20  in.  in  width.  An  extensive  use  of 
the  latter  machine  is  the  making  of  blueprint  records 
tor  insurance  companies  and  factories  having  a  large 
amount  of  this  work  to  do  each  day.  The  machines  are 
regularly  equipped  with  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps  42  in.  long. 
However,  if  desired  the  machines  can  be  specially 
equipped  with  a  row  of  arc  lamps  or  a  row  of  tungsten 
lamps.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  will  operate  at 
the  cost  of  10  cents  per  hour. 
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The  Calumet  Crane  Type  Tumbler  The  Triumph  Type  L  Transformer 


Patents  on  a  new  type  of  tumbling  barrel  have  been 
recently  applied  for  by  the  Calumet  Engineering  Works, 
Harvey,  III.  When  it  is  necessarj^  to  pick  up  the  barrel 
from  the  standards  with  a  crane  and  carry  the  load  of 


The  Triumph  Eloelric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
recently  placed  on  the  market  a  new  line  of  light  and 
power  transformers  for  use  on  overhead  single  phase 
cirfuits.     Fig.  1  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  transformer, 


A   X<?w  Cr.ine  T.vpe  Tutnlilt'V  Made  by  the  Calumet   En 


castings  to  any  desired  part  of  the  cleaning  room,  this 
tumbler  is  intended  to  le  used  instead  of  the  old  roller 
type  as  well  as  for  carrying  the  barrel  itself  into  the 
foundry  for  loading  and  unloading. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  lift  the  barrel  from  the 
standards  for  loading  and  unloading  the  castings,  this 
new  tumbler  also  possesses  a  positive  drive  which  was 
not  possible  with  the  older 
style.  This  drive  is  of  the  cus- 
tomary type,  a  gear  being 
mounted  on  the  circumference 
■of  the  barrel  at  one  end  and 
meshing  with  a  pinion  on  the 
driving  shaft.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  lift  the  barrel  from 
the  standard,  the  pinion  is  first 
slid  out  of  mesh  with  the  gear 
after  which  the  barrel  is  lifted 
by  placing  the  crane  hooks  un- 
der the  cast  steel  lifting  strap. 
This  strap  is  fastened  to  a 
solid  heavy  bearing  that  is 
clamped  to  the  trunnion  by  a 
retaining   ring. 


showing  the  nuunier  in  wliicli  the  leads  are  brought  out, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  the  coils. 

These  transformers  are  built  for  1100  and  2200  volts 
on  the  primary  and  110  and  220  on  the  secondary.  The 
normal  frequency  is  CO  cycles,  but  transformers  can 
also  be  furnished  for  operating  between  50  and  140 
cycles.     The  shell  tyjie  of  constrnction  is  employed.     In 


Fig.  1. — The  Shell 
rwo  View's  of  a  New  Light 


Carnegie  Technical  School 
Lectures. — A  series  of  lecture^ 
Is  to  be  given  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Industries  in  the  Car- 
negie Technical  Schools.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  A  complete  list  of 
these  lectures,  together  with 
names  of  the  lecturers,  is  as 
follows  :  January  26,  '•  Modern 
Foundry  Practice  and  Its  De- 
mands," by  Thomas  D.  West, 
foundry    expert    and    manager. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  February  0.  "  Spur  and  Bevel  (Tearing." 
by  George  W.  Klages,  superintendent  of  the  John  A.  Brash- 
ear  Astronomical  Works.  Pittsburgh ;  February  23,  "  Spi- 
ral and  Worm  Gearing."  by  George  W.  Klages :  March  9. 
"  Cupola  Practice,"  by  John  C.  Kuoeppel.  Knoeppel  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  March  2.3,  "  Glass,"  1)y  J.  I.  Arbo- 
gast,  glass  specialist.  Pittsburgh:  April  0.  "Industrial 
Education,"  by  Samuel  Hamilton,  superintendent  Alle- 
gheny County  Public  Schools:  April  20.  "Modern  De- 
velopments in  Electric  Power  Stations."  by  Charles  San- 
derson, Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Company.  Pittsburgh  : 
May  4.  "  Large  Engines  of  Duquesne  ^^'orks."  by  M.  L. 
Schreck,  Mackintosh-Hemphill  Company.  Pittsburgh. 


Fig.  -J.— The  Coils 


The  Clark  Car  Company,  manufacturer  of  balance 
door  dump  cars,  has  removed  its  oflices  from  the  Frick 
Annex  to  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh. 


ing  and  I'ower  Transformer  Made  by  the  Triumph  Electric  Com- 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

selecting  any  particular  kind  of  transfiiruier,  the  losses 
occurring  in  operation  are,  next  to  the  mechanical  con- 
struction and  durability,  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. A  low  core  loss,  while  highly  desirable,  is  fre- 
quently obtained  at  the  expense  of  otlier  important  char- 
acteristics, such  as  an  excessive  copper  loss  and  poor 
regulation.  Too  much  insulation  will  al.so  produce  high 
reactance,  poor  regulation  and  cau.se  over-heating  with 
a  correspondingly  low  etficienc.v.  Although  core  losses 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  as  they  are 
continuous,  good  regulation  is  even  more  important.  In 
these  new  transformers,  which  are  known  as  the 
Triumph  tyiie  L.  the  regulation  is  good  and  the  copper 
and  core  losses  are  low.  The  transformers  are  dried 
in  a  vacumn.  and  the  coils  are  impregnated  with  a  special 
insulating  compound  which  is  said  to  possess  a  very 
high  melting  point  and  be  absolutely  insoluble  in  oil. 
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The  Buffalo  Steel  Plate  Pressure  Blower 


Blowers,  ou  aooount  of  their  location  iu  the  fouudry, 
generally  require  some  independent  unit  to  drive  them. 
The  first  prime  mover  connected  to  high  pressure  centrifu- 
gal blowers  for  cupolas,  forges  and  furnaces  was  a  small 
steam  engine.  These  were  very  uneconomical  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  electric  motor  they  were  abandoned. 
Since  that  time  blowers  have  taken  a  large  percentage  of 
the  output  of  the  various  electric  motor  manufacturers. 
In  driving  centrifugal  fans,  the  power  required  varies 
approximately  as  the  cube  of  the  speed,  provided  the 
other  conditions  remain  the  same,  and  as  speed  variation 
is  generally  very  desirable,  the  employment  of  resistance 
in  the  armature  circuit,  which  is  the  cheapest  method  of 
securing  it.  is  not  objectionable.  A  direct  connected 
electi-ic  motor  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable  arrange- 


A  Direct  Motor  Driven  Centrifugal  Blower  Having  a  Capacity 

of  10.000  Cu.   Ft.  of  Air  Per  Minute  at  a  Pressure  of 

10  Oz.  Per  Sq.  In. — P,uilt  by  the  Buffalo 

Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

meut,  although  the  great  difference  between  the  speeds 
of  the  blower  and  the  motor  has  prevented  the  wider 
application  of  motor  drive  to  centrifugal  fans.  Besides 
this  there  is  also  another  difficulty  encountered  in  the 
use  of  alternating  current  motors  for  this  work,  as  iu 
many  cases  the  speed  range  of  these  motors  is  not  great 
enough  to  accommodate  the  desired  blower  speeds. 

On  account  of  these  two  ditficulties  the  engineers  of 
the  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  400  Broadway.  Buffalo,  X. 
T.,  have  designed  a  special  line  of  steel  plate  pressure 
blowers  that  are  especially  adapted  for  motor  drive.  The 
diameter  of  tli.'  blast  wheels  is  large,  which  permits  a 
great  peripheral  speed  and  high  pressure  to  be  secured  at 
a  comparatively  low  rotative  speed,  thus  enabling  stand- 
ard types  of  motors  to  be  used.  In  constructing  these 
blowers  great  care  was  taken  to  secure  a  very  accurate 
running  balance  and  with  that  end  in  view  the  hubs  and 
spiders  are  heavier  than  the  usual  construction  and  the 
fan  housings  are  heavily  braced.  These  blowers  are 
built  for  pressures  as  high  as  IS  and  20  oz.  per  sq.  in. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  build  a  large  diameter 


fan  of  such  proportions  as  to  be  callable  of  operation  at 
the  speed  of  an  electric  motor.  For  use  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  another  line  of  blowers  known  as  the  two-stage 
type  has  been  designed.  In  general  the  design  follows 
that  of  the  steel  pressure  blower,  but  a  cast  iron  shell 
is  employed,  and  the  blower  has  a  double  casing  witb 
two  blast  wheels  on  the  same  shaft.  In  a  blower  of  this 
type  the  air  enters  the  second  wheel  at  the  pressure  that 
has  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  first.  The  wheels  may 
or  may  not  be  the  same  diameter  which  enables  a  dif- 
ferential pressure  to  suit  any  desired  set  of  conditions 
to  be  obtained.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  highest 
possible  efficieucy  the  width  of  the  wheel,  the  air  passages 
between  the  two  wheels  and  the  inlet  and  outlet  have 
been  carefully  designed.  These  blowers  are  built  for 
pressures  of  iietween  2  and  3  lb.  jier  sq.  in. 


The  Benjamin  Tungsten  Mill  Cluster 


L'p  to  the  present  time  the  use  of  the  arc  lamp  for  in- 
dustrial lighting  has  been  quite  general.  While  this  form 
of  illumination  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  it  is,  how- 
ever, expensive,  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  labor  for  trimming  the  lamps  and  the  light  furnished 
is  not  of  the  best  quality.  On  tliis  account  the  tungsten 
lamp,  \\hich  is  used  so  extensively  for  store  and  public 
building  lighting  by  reason  of  its  exceptionally  good  qual- 
ity of  light  and  a  reduction  of  approximately  one-third  in 
the  amount  of  current  consumed,  is  now  invading  the  in- 


A  New  Type  of  Tungsten  Mill  Cluster  with  Steel  Reflector  Made 
by  the  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

dustriai  field.  The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  120 
South  Sangamon  street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  marketing  a  new 
type  of  mill  cluster.  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for 
this  new  lighting  device  are  a  superior  quality  of  light, 
1500  cp.  of  reflected  light  as  compared  with  1300  cp.  of 
the  flaming  arc  and  a  saving  in  operating  expenses  in- 
cluding current,  lamp  renewals  and  depreciation  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent 

Two  forms  of  cluster  are  furnished,  both  having  re- 
flectors 24  in.  in  diameter.  The  first  which  is  style  illus- 
trated has  an  enameled  steel  concentrating  reflector,  and' 
is  intended  to  be  used  where  the  lighting  units  have  to 
be  suspended  at  some  hight  to  clear  traveling  cranes,  &e. 
The  other  type  of  cluster  has  an  enameled  steel  flat  cone 
reflector  for  an  installation  requiring  the  units  to  be  sus- 
jiended  at  a  hight  of  from  25  to  30  ft  above  the  floor. 
Each  fixture  has  a  patent  shock  absorber  to  protect  the 
lainiis  \Ahich  are  of  the  2.;iC»-watt  large  base  series  type. 
These  lamps  can  be  burned  either  in  seiies  ou  a  220-volt 
circuit  or  in  series  multiple  on  a  110-volt  circuit. 


Arthur  1>.  Little,  Inc..  Laboratory  of  Engineering 
Chemistry.  fi3  Broad  street,  Boston.  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed official  chemist  of  the  American  Brass  Founders' 
Association.  In  accepting  this  appointment,  the  com- 
pany states  that  it  has  done  so  with  full  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  it  carries  and  will  endeavor  to  make  its 
laboratory  an  effective  clearing  house  of  scientific  in- 
formation relating  to  all  nonferrous  alloys.  A  special 
charge  will  be  made  to  members  of  the  association  for 
analyses  of  alloys  of  $1  per  determination. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentiaUy  a  news  department  for  icliich  infm- 
mation  is   invited. 

Double   Housing,   Heavy   Duty   Forge   Planer. — The 

Detrick  &  Harvey  Macliiiie  Coiiii)aiiy.  Haltiiuore,  Md., 
Las  recently  devoloiied  au  extra  heavy  duty  double  hous- 
ing forge  planer,  with  a  new  type  of  induction  drive. 
The  nmchiuo  which  is  nominally  rated  as  a  4!?-in.  tool 
will  plane  work  "lO  in.  wide  and  4S  in.  high.  The  table 
is  43  in.  wide  and  12  in.  deep  over  the  ways,  one  of 
which  is  flat  and  the  other  a  V.  The  bed  has  a  depth 
of  22  in.  and  three  vertical  metal  rilis  extend  through- 
out its  entire  length.  The  housing  cheeks  are  32  in.  deep 
and  55  in.  long,  while  the  housings  are  of  rectangular 
box  cross  section  with  faces  10%  in.  wide.  These  hous- 
ings are  secured  at  the  top  by  a  tie  extending  from  the 
front  to  the  rear,  which  tends  toward  great  rigidity. 
The  cross  rail,  which  is  19  in.  high  and  20  in.  deep,  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  au  independent  electric  motor. 
The  heads,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  of  heavy  con- 
struction with  steel  aprons  and  holders.  All  the  gearing 
except  the  driving  worm  is  of  steel  cut  from  the  solid. 
The  worm  is  of  phosphor  bronze,  and  has  six  teeth  in 
engagement  with  the  table  rack.  This  rack  is  9  in.  wide 
and  is  cut  from  solid  forged  steel  bars.  The  total  weight 
of  the  tool  is  53.000  lb.  exclusive  of  the  motor  and  the 
drive ;  the  table  weighs  9100  lb. ;  the  bed,  14.500  lb.,  and 
the  cross  rails,  3100  lb.  The  new  type  of  induction  dri\<' 
furnishes  variable  cutting  speeds  of  from  35  to  50  ft., 
and  return  speeds  of  from  65  to  100  ft.,  either  of  which 
can  be  changed  quickly  and  indei]endently  of  the  other. 
If  desired,  the  machine  can  also  be  furnished  for  belt 
drive  from  a  line  shaft  or  an  electric  motor. 

Molders'  Ramming  Stand. — The  New  Britain  Ma- 
chine Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  placed  on  the 
market  a  ramming  stand  for  use  in  connection  with  work 
in  a  jobbing  foundry  that  must  be  hand  molded.  The 
design  of  the  stand  is  such  that  the  struck  sand  falls  to 
each  side  of  the  column  where  it  can  be  easily  shoveled 
up  and  used  again.  The  base  and  the  top  of  the  stand 
are  machine  finished,  while  the  supporting  column  which 
is  hollow  gives  the  required  rigidity.  The  top  is  ar- 
ranged for  holding  mold  boards  with  cleats  having  a 
center  distance  of  about  10  in.  and  measuring  21  in.  from 
front  to  back.  The  hight  of  the  stand  is  30  in.,  and  its 
shipping  weight  200  lb. 

A  Universal  Oil  Stone  Slip. — The  Norton  Grinding 
Company.  Worcester.  Mass..  has  recently  added  to  its  line 
of  India  oilstones  a  universal  slip,  which  by  reason  of  the 
great  variety  of  sharpening  faces  can  be  used  for  all 
styles  of  cutting  edges.  It  is  stated  that  the  cutting 
edges  of  any  shape  of  tool  can  be  sharpened  easily  and 
accurately.  It  balances  perfectly  to  the  angle  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  tool,  and  its  shape  is  such  that  no  matter 
which  face  is  being  used,  the  slip  can  be  held  comfort- 
ably in  the  hand. 

Machine  Recorders. — The  General  Electric  Company. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  put  on  the  market  a  new 
line  of  curve  drawing  instruments  which  are  easily 
adaptable  for  olitaining  information  on  motor  driven 
machines.  The  internal  parts  consist  of  a  clock  mechan- 
ism for  driving  the  chart,  the  measuring  element  and  a 
damping  device.  To  produce  an  instrument  which  can 
he  operated  on  both  alternating  and  direct  current  cir- 
cuits, the  electrical  element  is  of  solenoid  type  with 
gravity  control.  With  one  of  these  instruments  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  time  of  op- 
eration of  a  machine,  both  light  and  loaded,  and  the  time 
required  to  change  work. 

Combination  Boring,  Drilling,  Milling  and  Tapping 
Head. — --^  new  type  of  boring  bead  which  is  known  as  the 
type  C  head  is  being  built  by  the  J.  Morton  Poole  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  designed  to  use  milling 
cutters,  the  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  12  in., 
for  cutting  in  either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  direction. 
The  spindle  diameter  is  6  3-16  in.  and  tlie  stroke  is  16  in. 
The  be^nring  of  the  saddle  on  the  cross  rail  is  2S-3s  in. 
It  is  driven  either  by  a  3-hp.  adjustable  speed  reversing 
motor  or  l>y  a  two-speed  countershaft  and  a  three-step 
cone  pulley  togther  with  two  niecbiinical  speed  changes. 


Twelve  spindle  speeds,  ranging  in  approximately  geo- 
metrical progression  from  8  to  96  rev.  per  min.,  are  avail- 
able. For  boring  there  are  four  feeds,  ranging  from  1-64 
to  %  in.  per  rev.  of  the  spindle,  and  the  same  number  of 
milling  feeds,  the  range  being  from  1-SO  to  1-10  in.  For 
vertical  cutting  there  are  14  feeds,  ranging  from  4-9  to 
1-720  in.,  and  eight  horizontal  cutting  feeds,  the  limits 
l)eing  1-10  aud  1  in.  The  number  of  feeds  for  facing  and 
turning  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  maker's  standard  head. 

Ferracute  E.\ternal  Notching  Press. — I"or  cutting  the 
notches  in  tlie  circumferences  of  armature  disks,  the 
Ferracute  MacJiine  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  build- 
ing an  external  notching  press  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  turning  out  accurate  work  at  very  high  speeds. 
A  pawl  acting  directly  upon  a  ratchet  performs  the  in- 
dexing and  provision  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mechanism  to  avoid  all  looseness,  while  the 
notches  can  be  accurately  located  with  reference  to  any 
holes  in  the  disks  by  an  adjustable  jaw  on  the  lock 
which  controls  tlie  stopping  position.  After  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  disk,  the  slotting  ram  stops  automatically  at 
the  highest  point  of  its  stroke,  and  the  pawl  is  thrown 
out  of  mesh  with  the  ratchet  simultaneously.  The  op- 
erator does  not  have  to  take  any  thought  as  to  when  he 
presses  the  treadle  as  a  timing  device  working  upon  the 
liub  of  the  flywheel  prevents  the  press  from  starting  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  shaft  is  run  continuously,  and  the 
ram  is  connected  to  it  through  a  pitman  and  a  ram 
clutch,  thus  eliminating  the  clutch  troubles  incident  to 
operating  presses  at  high  speeds.  This  tool  will  notch 
disks  from  2  to  24  in.  in  diameter  and  medium  sized  work 
having  about  20  or  more  notches  can  be  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  400  strokes  per  min.  Where  notches  are  to  be 
cut  in  large  disks  and  especially  if  gang  dies  are  used, 
cutting  two  or  more  at  once,  the  speed  may  fall  as  low 
as  200  strokes  per  minute. 

A  22- 1  =  2. In.  High  Speed  Drill.— The  Superior  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  recently  added 
a  22i/<-in.  size  that  is  fully  automatic  in  its  operation  to 
its  Hue  of  upright  drills.  This  new  machine  is  designed 
to  handle  high  speed  steel  drills  aud  machine  or  pipe 
taps  up  to  lyi  in.  It  will  drill  to  any  depth  not  exceed- 
ing 8  in.,  and  the  spindles  can  be  automatically  tripped 
at  any  predetermined  point  by  adjustable  dogs.  After 
the  spindle  has  been  tripped,  it  backs  out  and  goes  for- 
ward again  in  about  1-10  sec.  By  adjusting  the  set  screw 
in  the  triji  lever  the  spindle  can  be  made  to  feed  down- 
ward, automatically  trip  itself,  run  back  to  its  upper 
position  and  stop.  When  at  the  upper  limit  of  its  mo- 
tion it  can  be  started  downward  by  throwing  a  lever 
operated  from  the  front  of  the  machine.  Positive  geared 
feeds  with  all  the  gears  heat  treated  and  ground  are 
provided.  The  spindles  have  ball  thrust  bearings,  and 
the  sleeves  are  graduated.  The  construction  of  the  table, 
which  is  rigid  and  heavy,  is  of  the  knee  type.  The  work- 
ing surface  of  the  talile  is  17  x  40  in.  and  raising  and 
lowering  the  table  is  effected  by  a  telescoping  screw. 
Both  spindles  can  be  started  or  stopped  by  a  shifter 
lever,  or  each  can  be  controlled  independently  by  foot 
pedals  on  the  foot  of  the  base.  The  operating  levers  are 
all  located  so  that  the  workman  can  reach  them  easily 
without  changing  his  position. 

Heavy  Duty  Radial  Drill.— The  Detrick  &  Harvey 
Machine  Company,  Baltimore.  Md..  has  brought  out  a 
powerful  radial  drill  tb.at  can  be  attached  to  the  cross 
bead  of  a  gantry  crane  or  to  a  heavy  building  column. 
A  special  feature  of  the  drill  is  the  direct  drive  of  the 
spindle  by  a  vertical  adjustable  sjieed  motor  mounted 
on  the  drilling  head  and  driving  the  spindle  directly 
through  spur  gearing  having  a  ratio  of  1  to  4.  the 
speed  of  the  spindle  ranging  from  100  to  400  rev.  per 
min.  The  drill  spindle  is  3;/^  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
a  vertical  movement  of  IS  in.  by  either  hand  or  power. 
Power  feed  is  provided,  the  four  changes  ranging  from 
0.0070  to  0.0G25  in.  per  rev.  of  the  spindle.  The  vertical 
face  of  the  radial  arm,  which  is  of  box  section,  is  24^^ 
in.  wide.  The  arm  is  heavily  braced  to  a  cylindrical 
vertical  portion  resting  upon  a  ball  bearing  seat  in  a 
pivot  bracket.  The  maximum  and  minimum  radial  drill- 
ing capacities  of  this  tool  are  6  ft.  0  in.  and  2  ft.  0  In. 
respectiv<'ly. 
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The    Machmery    Markets 


Quiet  buying  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  has  improved  the  general  tone  of  the  machinery  trade.  Inquiries 
have  Uureased  materially  in  the  New  York  market,  and  a  'lecidedly  better  call  for  metal  working  machinery  has 
developed.  The  South  has  become  an  excellent  market  for  second-hand  equipment.  The  railroads  there  are  large 
buyers  of  used  tools,  and  their  purchases  of  late  have  resulted  in  materially  advancing  the  value  of  that  class  of 
machinery.  There  are  increased  inquiries  in  Chicago.  In  Cincimiati  a  railroad  buying  movement  promises  to  In- 
crease trade,  and  inquiries  from  the  general  manufacturing  field  are  coming  in  more  freely.  The  second-hand 
inachineiy  market  is  especially  good  in  Philadelphia,  and  inquiries  are  encouraging.  Railroad  supply  companies 
promise  to  be  good  purchasers  In  the  Xew  England  market,  and  the  trade  there  is  bidding  on  a  $100,000  list  of 
machine  tools  for  a  large  metal  working  machinery  manufacturing  company.  The  railroads  are  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  trade  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  outlook  for  future  trade  is  reported  to  be  good.  The  New  York,  On- 
tario &  Western  Railroad  has  a  good-sized  list  out  in  New  York,  consisting  of  machine  tools  and  blacksmith 
shop  equipment. 


New  York 

New  York,  February  1,  1911. 

A  decidedly  better  business  is  being  done  in  New  York 
than  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  months.  A  good 
indication  of  the  trend  of  trade  is  shown  in  the  inquiries 
that  reached  one  New  York  machiney  house  during  the  three 
days  of  this  week,  when  they  averaged  30  per  cent,  larger 
than  on  the  corresponding  days  of  a  month  ago.  Business 
done  in  January  in  the  way  of  actual  orders  was  not  as 
large  as  during  December,  but  inquiries  were  better  than  in 
any  month  since  September.  A  great  deal  of  the  business 
that  came  forward  in  January  from  all  indications  will  be 
closed  out  during  the  present  mouth,  and  the  outlook  in 
the  trade,  all  things  considered,  is  more  encouraging  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  spring  of  1910.  During  the 
last  week  the  Simms  Magneto  Company,  whose  enterprise 
has  been  mentioned  before  in  these  columns,  closed  out  for 
its  tool  room  equipment,  which  amounted  to  an  expenditure 
of  about  $5000,  and  a  supplementary  list  of  general  machine 
shop  equipment  will  be  out  in  the  near  future.  A  large 
sewing  machine  manufacturing  company  is  making  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  adding  to  its  machine  shop  equipment,  and 
the  mechanical  departments  of  a  number  of  Southern  rail- 
roads have  come  forward  with  requests  for  catalogues  and 
estimates  for  machine  tool  equijjment  for  early  deUvery.  No 
new  railroad  inquiries  of  any  consequence  have  come  into 
this  market.  Second-hand  machinery  is  becoming  rather 
scarce,  and  good  prices  are  being  taken  for  used  equipment. 
Many  people  who  have  asked  for  prices  on  second-hand 
material  have  of  late  changed  their  requests  for  bids  by 
asking  for  figures  on  new  machinery,  and  as  about  every 
kind  of  machine  tool,  with  the  exception  of  automatic 
machinery,  can  be  had  on  a  few  days'  notice,  it  is  thought 
that  the  pre.sent  scarcity  of  used  machinery  will  result  in 
an  increasing  call  for  first-hand  machinery.  The  export 
business  continues  surprisingly  good.  Two  leading  export 
houses  have  been  placing  large  orders  for  delivery  in  Conti- 
nental Europe  direct  with  manufacturers.  The  United 
States  Lighting  &  Heating  Company,  with  New  York  olBces 
at  30  Church  street,  is  buying  machine  tools  in  this  market 
for  delivery  to  its  n'cw  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
company  has  been  equipping  a  large  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  storage  batteries  and  commercial  trucks  and  lighting 
and  heating  systems  for  railroad  trains.  Another  large  buyer 
in  this  market  at  present  is  the  Lewistown  Foundry  «& 
Machine  Company,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  which  is  placing  orders 
for  a  general  line  of  machine  tool  equipment  amounting  to 
nearly  $1000. 

The  International  Steam  Pump  Company,  115  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  completed  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
a  block  of  its  20-year  5  per  cent,  bonds,  which  is  part  of 
the  balance  of  $3,500,000  remaining  from  its  $12,000,000 
bond  issue  of  1909.  These  bonds  are  being  sold  to  defray 
the  cost  of  improvements  on  the  company's  various  plants 
and  to  make  final  payments  on  the  F.  M.  Prescott  Steam 
Pump  Company  of  West  Allis,  Wis.,  Jeanesville  Iron 
Works  Company,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and  the  Denver  Rock  Drill 
&  Machinery  Company,  Denver,  Colo.  The  company  is 
planning  to  add  to  the  manufacturing  equipment  of  most 
of  its  plants.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  the  International  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany issued  a  very  extensive  list,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
afterward  withdrawn  because  of  the  business  depression. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  list  will  be  put  forward  again 
to  provide  for  machinery  for  the  proposed  extensions. 

Alexander  Potter,  consulting  engineer,  116  Liberty 
street,  New  York,  has  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  large 
water  works  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  which  will  cost 
about  $1,. 500,000.     The  enterprise  includes  the  construction 


of  a  concrete  dam  1000  ft.  long,  pumping  station  capable 
of  pumping  20,000,000  gal.  of  water  a  day  and  a  water 
purification  system  to  handle  10,000,000  gal.  of  water  a 
day.  Mr.  Potter  is  also  consulting  engineer  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  garbage  disposal  plant  for  the  city  of  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.,  which  will  necessitate  the  expenditure  of 
$35,000.  The  power  for  operating  the  plant  will  be  fur- 
nished by  burning  combustible  waste  material  and  most  of 
the  equipment  for  this  enterprise  will  lie  special  machinery. 

Inquiries  out  in  the  New  York  market  indicate  that  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will  shortly 
proceed  with  its  plans  to  add  to  its  plant  at  Erie,  Pa. 
Mention  of  the  company's  enterprise  has  been  made  in 
these  columns  from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  a  large  foundry  was  recently  built  there.  It  is 
understood  that  inquiries  now  out  indicate  that  a  machine 
shop  will  be  added  to  the  Erie  plant  and  perhaps  the  more 
ambitious  plans  of  the  company  toward  making  Erie  a 
large  manufacturing  unit  in  its  system  will  be  carried  out. 

Frederick  A.  Waldron,  industrial  engineer.  37  Wall 
street.  New  York,  has  been  awarded  a  general  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  factory  building  at  Glenmore 
and  Snediker  avenue.s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  Shapiro  &  Aron- 
son,  24  Morton  street,  Broolilyn.  The  plant  will  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  chandeliers.  The  plans  call  for  a 
building  100  x  100  ft.,  five  stories  and  basement,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  metal  working  machinery. 

The  Lord  &  Burnham  Company,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  builder 
of  greenhouses,  is  planning  to  make  extensive  additions  to 
its  works  at  Des  Plaines,  111.  The  company  has  16  acres  of 
land  there  and  has  completed  the  first  unit,  150  x  400  ft., 
saw-tooth  roof  construction,  of  what  will  be  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  completed  building  is  to 
be  used  as  a  power  plant  and  wood  working  shop.  Most 
of  the  machinery  has  been  purchased. 

The  Rome  Mfg.  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y..  which  recently 
arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  building  60  x  300  ft.,  two 
stories,  will  use  its  added  manufacturing  capacity  as  a  de- 
partment for  the  making  of  its  rubber  goods.  Most  of  the 
equipment  to  be  installed  will  be  special  rubber  working 
machinery. 

The  Morrin  Climax  Boiler  Company,  which  recently 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  West  Pulverizing  Machine  Com- 
pany at  Mallory  and  Pollock  avenues,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000,  to  manufacture  boilers,  steam  generators,  pipe 
fittings,  &c.  T.  F.  Morrin,  E.  T.  Morrin  and  T.  J.  O'Day 
are  the  incorporators. 

George  Fuller,  consulting  engineer,  111  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  preparing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage 
system  and  disposal  plant  for  the  municipalitv  of  North 
Plainfield.  N.  J.    The  plant  will  cost  about  $10o!oOO. 

The  city  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
system  of  sewers  and  a  disposal  plant  to  cost  about  $100,- 
000.     Frederick  K.  Wing  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Ithaca-Auburn  Power  Company,  recently  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  purchased  the  Rem- 
ington Power  plant  at  Ithaca  and  will  enlarge  and  re-equip 
it  to  provide  operating  power  for  the  Auburn-Ithaca  Inter- 
Urban  Trolley  Company  in  addition  to  power  for  the  Ithaca 
Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of 
Ithaca. 

The  Alberger  Gas  Engine  Company,  recently  incorpo- 
rated in  Buffalo  with  a  capital  stock  of  $221,000,  has  in 
addition  to  taking  over  the  gas  engine  business  heretofore 
conducted  by  the  A.  H.  Alberger  Company,  acquired  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Howard  Iron 
Works,  Buffalo,  which  concern  has  been  controlled  since 
1905  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  The  Absorbing  Com- 
pany will,  besides  the  manufacture  of  gas  engines  from  15 
to  500  hp.  at  the  Howard  Iron  Works  plant,  continue  to 
carry  on  at  this  plant  the  business  of  general  founders  and 
machinists   and    manufacturers    of   transmission    machinery 
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Bnd  the  Burdick  bolt  and  nut  machines,  the  same  as  was 
done  by  the  former  management  of  the  Howard  Iron  Works. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are :  president,  Alvin  H. 
Alberger ;  vice-president,  Edward  B.  Holmes,  president,  E. 
&  B.  Holmes  Machinery  Company ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Harvey    L.    Brown. 

The  Wayne  County  Gas  &  Electric  Company  will  install 
a  number  of  electric  motors  of  various  sizes  in  its  power 
plant  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  to  replace  old  motors.  The  cost  of 
the  improvements  to  be  defrayed  one-half  by  the  company 
and  one-half  by  the  consumers  of  electricity  at  Lyons. 

The  Lockport  Textile  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  an  addi- 
tional mill,  which  will  double  its  present  capacity. 

Construction  work  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  plant  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany,  Illion,  N.  Y.,   for  which  plans   have  been  completed. 

The  Laundry  Plant  of  the  Mohr  &  Hunter  Company, 
Cherry  and  Michigan  streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  largely 
increased  and  new  machinery  equipment  installed. 

The  City  Dairy  Company,  Rochester,  will  erect  a  two- 
story  addition  to  its  creamery  at  Hudson  avenue  and  Wood- 
bury street,  and  install  new  machinery. 

The  Rochester  Gas  Engine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  completed  plans  for  its  new  plant  and  construction 
work  will  begin  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Troy  Wire  Goods  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  IflO.OOO  to  manufacture 
wire  specialties.  The  incorporators  ore  Howard  B.  Bone- 
steel,  Horace  A.  Olmstead  and  Clifford   Her. 


New  England 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  January  31,  1911. 
The  general  demand  for  machine  tools  in  this  territory 
continues  to  improve,  although  it  has  not  yet  reached  a  nor- 
mal volume  of  business.  There  are  more  inquiries  from 
manufacturing  users  of  tools  and  there  is  also  better  progress 
in  closing  sales  on  scattering  inquiries.  If  all  the  inquiries 
that  are  coming  in  were  being  closed  promptly  the  market 
would  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
buyers  who  are  figuring  in  this  market  are  chiefly  interested 
in  getting  prices  and  data  on  which  to  place  business  later 
on,  when  the  improvement  they  hope  for  in  their  business 
actually  appears.  The  jobbing  foundries  and  machine  shops 
have  been  running  light  this  winter,  and  their  experience  in 
buying  iron  the  past  year  encourages  them  to  wait  until  im- 
provement actuall.v  appears  in  the  form  of  contracts  and 
orders.  The  machine  tool  men  are  looking  with  interest  on 
the  reports  of  better  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  espe- 
cially in  railroad  buying,  as  this  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  railroad  equipment  aud  .supply  industries.  The  manufac- 
turers who  sell  to  the  agricultural  trade  have  been  steady 
buyers  of  tools  and  shop  equipment  sU  winter. 

The  Skillin  &  Richards  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  engineer, 
founder  and  machinist,  will  remove  its  plant  from  its  present 
location  at  Fulton  and  LTnion  streets  to  Courtland  street  and 
Forty-sixth  avenue,  where  a  new  factory  building  118  x  410 
ft.  is  being  erected.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with  a 
traveling  crane  and  will  cover  a  floor  space  considerably  in 
excess -of  an  acre.  The  company  expects  to  occupy  the  build- 
ing by  Jlay  1. 

The  Leader  Iron  Works,  Decatur,  111.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  do  considerable  building  during  the  year 
and  install  new  equipment.  The  company  will  also  extend 
its  selling  organization. 

The  Burgess-Norton  Mfg.  Company,  Geneva,  111.,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant,  for  which 
plans  have  not   been  prepared. 

Peter  Brothers,  Algonquin,  111.,  are  erecting  a  new  ma- 
chine shop  building,  55  x  120  ft,  two  stories.  A  new  lathe 
and  drill  press  will  be  purchased.  Electricity  will  be  used 
for  operating  power. 

G.  E.  Hixon,  Harrisburg,  111.,  is  interested  in  a  com- 
pany which  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  the  erection  of 
a  power  plant  at  the  Grand  Rapids  dam,  near  Mount  Car- 
mel.  111.,  where  a  site  was  recently  purchased.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  put  in  a  plant  with  8000  to 
10,000  hp.,  with  a  steam  auxiliary  plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Sidney,  111.,  is  preparing  to  establish 
a  municipal  lighting  system. 

The  Orinda  Stove  &  Mfg.  Company,  Quincy,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  H.  Wurst,  Henry  Lange  and  A.  H.  Stork. 

The  plant  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company  at 
Granite  City,  111.,  was  damaged  by  fire  January  22,  to  the 
extent  of  about  $15,000.     The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  31,  1011. 
Machinery  builders  and  their  representatives  who  have- 
been  visiting  other  sections  of  the  country  are  returning 
home  with  confidence  greatly  increased.  They  report  a 
stronger  sentiment  practically  everywhere.  While  the  aver- 
age manufacturing  plant  is  not  doing  more  than  a  fair  busi- 
ness, expectations  are  a  good  deal  better,  in  many  cases 
based  upon  tangible  knowledge  of  future  orders.  It  i» 
especially  significant  that  the  large  manufacturers  of  rail- 
road supplies  and  equipment  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  preparing  to  do  a  very  large  business,  and  are  especially 
interested  in  heavy  semi-special  machinery,  which  will  im- 
prove their  product  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  costs.  The 
viewpoint  of  the  average  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  this 
territory  in  regard  to  the  situation  is  changed  in  a  marked 
degree.  Practically  no  one  appears  to  doubt  that  the  im- 
provement, already  felt  to  some  extent,  will  become  more 
strongly  accentuated  as  the  spring  approaches  nearer. 

And  important  development  of  the  week  is  the  entrance 
of  Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  into  the 
market  for  $10,000  worth  of  machine  tools,  for  whicli 
quotations  are  being  asked.  The  company  manufactures 
the  Beaudry  Champion  power  hammer  and  duplex  forging 
presses,   combining  press,  shears  and  punch. 

The  American  Warp  Drawing  Machine  Company,  Bos- 
ton, is  finishing  its  new  shop  building  at  Harrison  Square, 
and  will  occupy  it  in  a  short  time.  Not  much  new  machin- 
ery has  been  installed,  but  the  company  is  planning  ta 
duplicate  the  structure  in  the  comparatively  near  future, 
which  would  mean  extensive  purchases  of  tools.  Ample 
land  is  available  on  the  new  site.  The  building  is  60  x  lOS 
ft.,  two  stories.  The  demand  for  the  company's  machinery 
is  very  heavy,  necessitating  running  overtime,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  new  shop  will  not  be  adequate  for  very 
long.  The  present  works  are  at  289  A  street.  South  Boston. 
The  Sturtevant  Mill  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturers of  crushing  and  other  mining  machinery,  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  about  $20,000  in  the  recent  fire  in  the  shops 
at  Harrison  square,  the  damage  being  confined  mostly  to 
the  buildings,  lighting,  belting,  shafting,  engine  and  some 
other  machinery.  The  company  states  that  it  is  too  early 
to  say  what  will  be  required  in  the  way  of  new  equipment. 
It  is  possible  that  a  change  will  be  made  to  electric  drive. 
The  New  England  Coke  &  Coal  Company,  Boston,  has 
out  specifications  for  two  colliers,  to  cost  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  If  the  bids  prove  too  high,  orders  may  be  post- 
poned. 

The  new  foundry  of  the  Vanadium  Metals  Company, 
East  Braintree,  Mass.,  will  be  located  on  land  adjacent  to 
the  plant  of  the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company,  at 
Groton.  Conn. 

The  outlook  for  New  England  is  for  large  industrial 
expansion  this  year.  The  list  of  concerns  which  have  either 
begun  the  erection  of  new  works  or  additions,  or  which 
plan  to  increase  equipment  in  a  large  way  in  existing 
works,  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  known  that  other  important 
improvements  will  be  announced  soon.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies already  mentioned  are  the  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg. 
Company.  Plainville,  Conn. ;  Stanley  Machine  Company, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  Beverly, 
Mass. :  General  Electric  Company,  Lynn  and  Pittsfield, 
Mass. :  Central  Oil  &  Gas  Stove  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. ; 
Waterbury-Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. :  H.  B.  Smith  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. ; 
Marcus  Mason  &  Co.,  and  the  Ames  Plow  Company,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  Gurney  Heater  Company.  Boston,  new  works 
at  South  Framingbam,  Mass. ;  H.  D.  Smith  Company, 
Southington,  Conn. :  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. ;  C.  O.  Churchill  &  L.  Hoist,  valve  and  foundry 
plant,  Westfield.  Mass. ;  Baird  Machine  Company,  Oak- 
ville,  Conn.,  works  at  Bridgeport ;  New  London  Ship  & 
Engine  Company  and  Vanadium  Metals  Company,  works  at 
Groton,  Conn. ;  C.  H.  Metz,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  Oven  Equip- 
ment &  Mfg.  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  at  New  Haven; 
S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  Boston ;  Ideal  Switch  Com- 
pany, Plainville,  Conn. ;  Steele  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Company, 
Waterbury ;  National  Perforating  Machine  Company,  Athol, 
Mass. :  Bradley  Car  Works,  Worcester ;  F.  E.  Wells  & 
Son  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass. :  National  Spring  Bed 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  Potter  &  Johnston  Com- 
pany, Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Malleable  Iron  Works,  New  Brit- 
ain ;  Screw  Machine  Products  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.ir 
and  A.  H.  Wells  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Waterbury. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  will  be  the  large  buyer  among  the 
New  England  railroads,  but  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  is  not  an  unlikely  factor  in  the  machinery  market. 
Nothing  has  been  done  by  this  road  toward  erecting  large 
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repair  shops  at  the  western  end  of  its  system,  and  they  are 
needed  there.  While  no  definite  knowledge  is  obtainable 
at  this  time,  nor  are  reports  current,  still  those  who  have 
been  watching  the  situation  at  New  Haven  expect  to  hear 
something  of  the  plans  in  the  near  future.  The  general  in- 
tention is  to  build  works  at  least  as  large  as  those  at  Read- 
ville,  for  both  locomotive  and  car  repairs. 


-« «  » 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30.  1911. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  report  a  continued  quiet 
demand,  with  sales  confined  largely  to  single  tool  proposi- 
tions. While  prospective  buyers  are  taking  estimates  on 
probable  purchases,  the  actual  placing  of  orders  is  in  many 
cases  deferred  until  the  last  possible  moment  and  then 
urgent  delivery  required.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
recent  inquiries  coming  from  railroads,  which  seem  dis- 
inclined to  make  any  purchases  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Representatives  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  this 
city  who  have  recently  made  trips  over  the  territory  usually 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  district  report  conditions  as  being 
onfavorable  for  any  pronounced  buying  in  the  near  future, 
except  in  the  way  of  small  lots,  and  even  this  class  of  buy- 
ing is  not  very  extensive.  One  prospective  buyer  in  this 
territory,  who  had  a  large  list  out  about  a  year  ago  for  the 
equipment  of  a  proposed  new  plant  which  was  subsequently 
built,  is  now  asking  for  proposals  for  practically  the  same 
equipment  in  second-hand  tools.  Manufacturers  of  tools  and 
machinery  note  an  irregular  demand,  better  in  the  aggregate, 
however. "than  that  during  the  closing  month  of  1910.  The 
last  half  of  January  was  also  more  productive  in  orders 
than  was  the  first  half,  due  no  doubt  to  business  having  been 
held  in  abeyance  pending  the  completion  of  inventory 
matters. 

The  demand  for  boilers  and  engines  has  not  been  very 
active ;  some  fair  inquiries  are  before  the  trade,  but  orders 
develop  slowly. 

The  second-hand  machine  tool  trade  has  been  a  shade 
more  active,  particularly  in  the  way  of  inquiries.  The  rather 
extensive  list  of  the  M.  E.  Treadwell  Company  for  its  new 
plant,  as  advertised  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Iron  Age.  is 
being  extensively  figured  on. 

The  Hess  Steel  Casting  Company,  Bridgeton,  X.  J.,  has 
about  completed  the  erection  of  its  buildings  and  has  con- 
tracted for  such  equipment  as  is  needed  at  this  time.  This 
company  will  manufacture  steel  castings  of  special  design 
by  a  German  process  which  Henry  Hess,  its  president  and 
also  president  of  the  Hess-Bright  Company,  Philadelphia, 
has  acquired  for  North  America. 

The  Metropolitan  Electric  Company,  Reading.  Pa.,  is 
taking  bids  for  several  lathes,  drill  presses  and  a  grinder, 
all  electrically  driven,  to  be  installed  in  its  machine  shop. 
R.  Carpenter,  New  York  is  the  consulting  engineer. 

Estimates  are  being  taken  by  Walter  Smedley,  architect. 
for  a  seven-story  reinforced  concrete  building.  47  x  122  ft.. 
for  light  manufacturing  purposes,  to  be  erected  at  633-3.5-37 
Arch  street,  for  Charles  E.  Morris. 

The  Phcpnix  Portland  Cement  Company,  Nazareth,  Pa., 
has  under  consideration,  it  is  stated,  extensive  improvements 
to  its  plant.  New  buildings  are  proposed,  as  well  as  power 
equipment.  The  roasting,  grinding  and  crushing  departments 
of  the  plant  will  be  materially  increased  if  the  plans  under 
sdvisement  are  carried  out. 

Bergdoll  &  Pawling,  engineers,  will  erect  an  eight-story 
concrete  and  steel  manufacturing  building.  35  x  84  ft.,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Carlton  streets.  Estimates  for 
the  subcontracts  will  be  asked  at  an  early  date. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Bureau  of  highways. 
room  2.32,  City  Hall,  opens  bids  to-day  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  bridge  on  the  line  of  Forty-seventh  street,  over  the  West 
Chester  &  Philadelphia  Railroad. 

The  Philadelphia  Toilet  &  Laundry  Company  is  having 
plans  prepared  by  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Company  for 
a  brick  nnd  concrete  factory  building.  72  x  125  ft.,  partly 
for  laundry  purposes,  to  be  erected  at  1427-1433  Race  street. 
Plans  will  be  ready  for  estimate,  it  is  stated,  in  the  near 
futurf. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Easton  Electric  Railway  is  planning 
an  extension  from  Doylestown  to  Lansdale,  Pa.,  a  distance 
of  10  miles.  At  the  latter  point  a  connection  would  be  made 
with  the  Montgomery  Traction  Company,  which  line  runs  to 
Norristown  and  thence  via  Chestnut  Hill  to  this  city. 

The  Sanitary  Can  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  its  plant.  A  one-story  factory  build- 
ing, 115  X  208  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  cans,  will  be 
erected,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  present  factory 
building  will  be  used  for  warehouse  purposes. 

be  taken  until  February  7  by  the  Department 


ot  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  fur- 
nishing one  deck  and  derrick  scow.  Specifications  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  Joseph  F.  Hasskarl,  acting  director, 
555  Bouise  Building,  this  city. 


Bids 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  31,  1911. 

If  any  change  at  all  is  to  be  noted  in  the  local  manu- 
facturing situation,  it  is  for  the  better.-  Inquiries  for 
machine  tools  continue  coming  in  freely,  and  with  several 
firms  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business  booked.  There  is  a  rumor  that  two  Western  rail- 
roads, recently  mentioned,  will  come  into  the  market  soon 
for  small  sized  lists  of  tools,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  System  will  make  purchase  of  equipment  for  its 
^^omerset,  Ky.,  shops  at  no  distant  date.  Business  from 
automobile  manufacturers  continues  quiet,  but  machine  tool 
salesmen  report  indications  of  a  revival  in  this  particular 
line,  as  practically  all  automobile  makers  are  commencing 
to  build  commercial  vehicles  in  connection  with  the  pleasure 
cars  now  turned  out. 

One  local  firm  renorts  a  surprising  number  of  inquiries 
for  boilers,  both  for  large  and  small  units,  which  indicates 
that  many  new  manufacturing  industries  are  planned  for 
the  present  year.  Electrical  machinery  is  in  better  demand, 
especially  so  are  the  smaller  sizes  of  generators  and  motors. 

The  Potts-Rine  Supply  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  engineering  specialties  and  supplies.  The 
incorporators  are  B.  D.  Pott^,  H.  L.  Potts,  F.  M.  Rine, 
L.   G.   Williams  and  Frank  Christ. 

The  Warner  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  incor- 
porated, with  $500,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles. The  principal  incorporator  is  Thomas  W.  Warner 
of  Toledo. 

The  John  Dietz  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer 
of  the  Dietz  rubboard  washing  machine,  has  moved  into  its 
new  quarters  at  Eighth  and  Elm  streets.  It  needs  further 
woodworking  machinery  to  complete  its  equipment,  and  is 
in  the  market  for  a  jointer,  surface  planer,  rip  saw,  band 
saw  and  boring  machine. 

The  Carr  Milling  Company's  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
was  d'^slroyed  by  fire  January  28,  and  the  reported  loss  is 
about  .^120.000.  partly  covered  by  insurance.  It  is  stated 
that  the  mill  will  be  rebuilt,  for  which  considerable  power 
equipment  and  flour  milling  machinery  will  be  required. 

To  manufacture  furniture  the  Frank-Clapps  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  with  $30,000  capital 
stock,  by  E.  C.  Frank,  George  J.  Budd,  A.  C.  Budd,  H.  W. 
Clark.  C.  K.  Southard  and  W.  Clapp. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Smith  &  Mills,  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  was  held  January  26.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers.  Albert 
S.  Smith  is  president  and  treasurer :  James  Mills,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  James  E.  Mills,  secretary, 
and  Ernest  Mills,  superintendent. 

The  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Company,  Elmwood  place, 
Cincinnati,  is  shipping  an  air  compressor  of  4000  cu.  ft. 
capacity  to  the  Vesta  Coal  Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary 
company  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  seven  machines 
for  which  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Company  has  an  order 
from  the  company  mentioned.  Compressors  for  the  govern- 
ment are  also  being  built,  with  capacities  running  from 
3.500  to  4500  cu.  ft.,  and  for  shipment  respectively  to  the 
navy  yards  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and 
Mare  Island. 

The  Cincinnati  Abattoir  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  had 
plans  prepared  for  an  addition  to  its  refrigerating  plant. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  by  J.  L.  Epperson,  architect. 
Canton.  Ohio,  for  a  manufacturing  plant  to  be  put  up  for 
the  Lawrence  Clay  Products  Company,  at  North  Law- 
rence. Ohio.  There  will  be  four  buildings  in  all,  of  brick 
and  steel  construction. 

The  Pressing  &  Orr  Canning  Company,  New  Holland, 
Ohio,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  canning  factory. 

The  Hicks  Ash  Coal  Company,  Peytona,  W.  Va.,  will 
probably  require  some  power  plant  equipment  at  an  early 
date. 

The  recently  mentioned  project  for  a  new  paper  mill 
has  materialized  and  the  Franklin  Coated  Paper  Mill  Com- 
pany. Franklin,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $300,- 
000  capital  stock,  and  work  on  the  proposed  plant  will 
Iiegin  at  an  early  date.  The  incorporators  are  John  J. 
Maloney,  John  Fischer,  W.  Symmes,  B.  Bickley  and  W.  C. 
Hodges,  all  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  city  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  considering  the  building 
of  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant. 
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Sfhemk  *:  Williams,  architects,  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
completed  plaus  for  the  Beaver  power  building  to  be  erected 
in  that  city.  The  structure  will  be  ISO  x  184  ft.,  three 
stories  and  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

Kecent  sales  of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company  include 
three  50-kva.  alternating  current  generators  for  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  one  150-lip.  induction  motor  for  H.  T. 
Lloyd,  mining  engineer,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  30  induction  mo- 
tors, ranging  from  1  to  10  hp.  for  the  Bishop  Babcock  Com- 
pany, pump  manufacturer,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  several 
other  orders,  among  which  are  two  generators  for  use  in  the 
new  shops  of  the  Missouri  I'acific  Kailway  Company.  The 
Triumph  Company's  new  brass  foundry  is  now  in  full 
operation. 

A  party  of  Eastern  capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested 
in  taking  over  the  plant  of  the  defunct  Steel  Foundry 
Company,  Winton  place,  Cincinnati.  W.  B.  Melish,  Cin- 
cinnati, is  receiver  for  the  old  company. 

Sechler  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  carriage  manufacturers,  are 
remodeling  the  old  Ilarkness  &  Cowing  building,  adjoining 
their  plant  at  Fifth  and  Culvert  streets.  Two  stories  will 
be  added  to  the  building  and  the  Griuuell  sprinkler  system 
installed  throughout.  The  Queen  City  Paper  Company  will 
occupy  part  of  the  structure  when  the  repairs  are  com- 
pleted. 

The  William  Powell  Company,  Cincinnati,  reports  an 
excellent  business  during  1910.  It  is  making  regular  ship- 
ments on  its  contract  with  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
for  globe  and  angle  valves,  up  to  and  including  the  4-in. 
size.  This  is  the  regular  Powell  Model  Star  valve  that  is 
furnished  the  trade,  and  which  was  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  in  competition  with  various  other  manufac- 
turers. 

The  City  Council  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  petitioned 
for  $69,000  to  be  expended  for  improvements  to  its  water 
works  system.  The  improvements  include  stand-pipe,  en- 
gine, generator,  &c. 

*  »  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  30,  1911. 
Machinery   merchants   report  business   continuing   fairly 
good  this  week. 

The  W.  B.  Knight  Machinery  Company,  maker  of  vertical 
milling  machines,  finds  business  picking  up  and  is  well  satis- 
fied with  the  outlook. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railroad  has  been  buying  a 
few  tools  for  its  new  shop  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  W'ard  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incoporators  are 
Willis  E.  Ward,  John  D.  Moore  and  Jackson  Guthrie.  The 
company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. 

The  National  Gas  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  recently 
incorporated,  has  purchased  for  J40.000  a  three-story  and 
basement  factory  on  Wilson  avenue,  near  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the 
manufacture  of  its  gas  machine.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  B.  F.  Fenn ;  H.  G.  Wernimont  is  the  secretary  and 
general  manager. 

The  plant  of  the  Ferguson  Waterproof  Compan.v,  manu- 
facturer of  oil  cloth  goods,  at  2136  South  Second  street,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  January  25.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$55,000.  Forrest  Ferguson  is  the  president  of  the  company ; 
Albert  F.  Baggott  is  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Carroll  Muzzle  Company,  whose  jilant  is  now  at  Car- 
roll, Iowa,  will  remove  to  St.  Louis  in  the  near  future  and 
locate  at  821-S23  South  Tenth  street.  The  company,  which 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wire  muzzles,  but  will  hereafter  make  all 
kinds  of  wire  novelties.  A.  W.  Swender,  the  vice-president, 
has  been  in  St.  Louis  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  International  Electric  Fixture  &  Contracting  Com- 
pan.v, St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock 
is  §10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Oliver  T.  Hiras,  Paul 
Brown,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Holmes. 

The  General  Novelty  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Frank  Bishop.  Donald  H.  C.  0"Xeil  and  H.  C. 
Barker.    The  company  will  manufacture  auto  parts. 

The  Donnell  Sanitary  Milk  Can  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock,  fully  paid,  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  W.  F.  Donnell  of  Hematite,  Mo. ;  John 
F.  Meier  of  Pevel.v,  Mo.,  and  L.  W.  Meier  of  St.  Louis. 

The  largest  brewery  machinery  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  world  will  soon  be  established  in  this  city.  This  is 
assured  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Busch-Sulzer-Borschers- 
Diesel  Engine  Company  at  St.  Louis,  with  a  paid  up  capital 
stock  of  $2,100,000.  The  company  will  erect  a  large  factory 
at  South  St.  Louis,  on  land  already  purchased.     The  ofiicers 


will  be  chosen  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  corporation, 
February  2. 

The  Acme  Tool  Company,  Jennings,  Mo.,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  incorporators 
are  William  Klasing,  Louis  Klasing  and  F.  J.  Steiner. 

The  Faeth  Iron  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $225,000  to  $350,000. 

The  Aurora  Electric  Light  &  Water  Company,  Marion- 
ville.  Mo.,  has  settled  upon  a  site  for  its  plant.  Work  on 
the  plant  and  the  laying  of  water  mains  will  begin  at  once. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

The  JIauchester  Milling  Company,  Manchester,  Mo.,  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  its  flouring  mill  by  fire  January  21.  The 
loss  is  {Stimated  at  $ltMj,000. 

A.  F.  Sievert  was  in  St.  Ix)uis  last  week  assisting  Mr. 
Boettger  of  Warrenton,  Mo.,  in  the  selection  of  machinery 
for  his  new  ice  plant. 

Water  Commissioner  Atkins  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  peti- 
tioned the  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  im- 
provin.g  the  city  water  system.  Of  this  amount  $100,000 
will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  boiler  house  at  Bis 
sell's  Point  and  new  equipment,  including  turbine  engines ; 
revetment  of  the  river  hank  at  Chain  of  Rocks,  $150,000, 
and  a  new  distribution  department  to  cost  $250,000. 


Cleveland 

Clevbxaxd,  Ohio.  January  31,  1911. 

The  outlook  in  general  machinery  lines  is  improving  and 
many  manufacturers  report  a  satisfactory  volume  of  orders. 
The  machine  tool  market  continues  somewhat  quiet.  Local 
dealers  are  getting  a  little  better  volume  of  orders,  but  they 
are  mostly  for  single  tools.  The  buying  is  largely  scattered 
and  inquiries  of  any  size  are  lacking.  Practically  no  busi- 
ness is  coming  from  the  railroads.  Business  with  crane 
builders  has  improved  considerably,  but  orders  are  mostly 
for  small  equipment  for  small  industrial  plants.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  supplies  shows  an  improvement.  In  the 
foundry  trade  orders  for  aluminum  and  malleable  castings 
have  improved,  some  business  now  being  placed  by  the  auto- 
mobile trade,  and  makers  of  gray  iron  castings  are  looking 
for  an  increase  in  orders  from  this  source  shortl.v.  With 
the  improvement  in  general  conditions  more  new  concerns 
are  being  formed  in  metal  working  lines  than  for  some  time 
past  and  seme  inquiries  are  developing  from  this  source  for 
small  lots  of  machine  tools.  As  good  deliveries  can  be 
secured,  the  placing  of  these  orders  in  many  cases  are  being 
deferred  until  the  equipment  is  needed. 

The  Stuyvesant  Motor  Car  Company  has  taken  over  the 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Gaeth  Automobile  Company  on 
West  Twent.v-fifth  street,  Cleveland.  The  new  company  will 
manufacture  both  touring  cars  and  commercial  trucks.  The 
plant  will  be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  building  on  an 
adjoining  site.  Additional  floor  space  to  the  amount  of 
30,000  sq.  ft.  wiU  be  provided.  Plans  have  been  prepared 
and  the  work  will  be  started  very  shortly.  Considerable  new 
machinery  will  be  purchased,  according  to  present  plans. 
Frank  E.  Stuyvesant  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Mora  Power  Wagon  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $750,000,  to  manufac- 
ture commercial  power  driven  vehicles.  S.  H.  Mora  and 
others  are  interested  in  the  company. 

The  Foundries  Company.  Orrville,  Ohio,  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  stock  of  S10,(X)0.  by  H.  D.  Shannon, 
D.  Ed.  Seas.  George  Wcndling.  H.  A.  Smitzer,  Benj.  Wheeler, 
R.  A.  Kinney  and  B.  G.  Cope. 

The  National  Metal  Specialty  Company,  London,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated,  w-ith  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by 
Clyde  C.  Thomas,  M.  B.  Armstrong,  Harry  C.  Haines,  R.  W. 
Boyd  and  Eb.  Converse. 

The  Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  recently  completed  additions  to  its  plant,  largely 
increasing  its  capacity.  A  new  building  has  been  erected, 
40  X  "2iXI  ft.  and  two  stories.  A  new  power  plant  and  a  new 
pattern  shop  have  also  been  provided.  The  new  power 
equipment  includes  two  boilers  and  a  150-hp.  engine.  The 
company  will  hereafter  make  its  own  screw  parts,  having 
installed  automatic  machines  for  that  purpose.  All  the  ma- 
chinery is  now  motor  driven  under  the  group  system.  The 
compan.v  reports  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  its  business 
during  1910.  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a  still 
larger  gain  in  orders  during  the  present  month  as  compared  . 
witli  January,  1910.  1 

The  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
extending  its  business  to  the  ore  handling  field  and  will  make 
bridges  and  other  handling  equipment.    The  company  reports 
a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  during  the  past  year,    , 
the  sales  of  its  crane  department  having  reached  $200,000.    I 
This  company  has  just  completed  the  installation  of  a  Gantry   I 
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crane  and  bucket  for  lianilling  coal  at  the   power  plant  o£ 
the  Toledo  Railways  &  I^ight  Company. 

The  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
under  construction  two  huge  presses,  each  of  which  is  the 
largest  of  its  type  ever  made.  One  is  a  triple  cranli  14-ft. 
press  and  the  other  a  single  crank  5-ft.  press.  Each  weighs 
27o,(XlO  lbs.  This  company  reports  that  its  business  during 
1910  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year  and  that  the  out- 
look for  the  present  year  is  quite  encouraging. 

The  National  Supply  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  plan- 
ning large  extension.s  to  its  plant  during  the  present  year. 
Three  buildings  will  probably  be  erected  in  which  to  manu- 
facture oil  well  stipplies.  The  company  will  install  new 
forge  shop  machinery  and  probably  other  equipment. 

The  Aluminum  Products  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$250,0(W,  to  manu- 
facture aluminum  sheets  and  various  aluminum  products. 
Outside  capital  is  largely  represented  in  the  project. 

The  Favorite  Stove  &  Range  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  additional  building 
for  the  molding  department.  The  building  will  be  110  x  300 
ft.     Other  departments  will  also  be  enlarged. 

The  Defiance  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Defiance,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  to  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  city, 
and  especially  to  bring  new  industries  there.  The  officei-s 
are  T.  T.  Ansberry,  president :  S.  A.  Craven,  vice-president ; 
I.  M.  .-Vdams,  secretary,  and  Albert  Diehl,  treasurer. 

The  new  foundry  of  the  Davis-Price  Company.  New  Cum- 
berland, Ohio,  has  been  placed  in  operation.  The  machine 
shop  will  lip  completed  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  JIatthews  Boat  Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  concrete  and  steel 
building. 

The  Upper  Sandusky  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  been  purchased  by  the  American 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  plant  will  be  overhauled  and  new  equipment 
installed. 

* « » 

Indianapolis 

IXDi.\x.\POLis,  IND.,  January  31,   1911. 

The  Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Company,  Indianapolis, 
has  increased  its  capital  slock  from  $.50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Bedford  Stone  Product  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  with  $.50,000  capital  stock,  to 
quarry  stone.  The  directors  are  James  Wampler,  C.  L. 
Beck  and   George  W.   Bollenbachner. 

The  Ford  Meter  Box  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Wabash,  Ind.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
water  meters.  The  directors  are  E.  H.  Ford,  T.  W.  and 
W.  A.  JlcNaniee. 

The  Isbell-Strickland  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
building  materials.  The  directors  are  E.  ET  Isbell,  C.  B. 
Isbell  and  H.  J.  Isbell. 

The  Brook  Novelty  Company,  Brook,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  $30,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  nov- 
elty goods.  The  directors  are  L.  E.  Lyons,  L.  C.  Lyons,  Ed- 
ward Hess,  J.  B.  Lyons,  Sr.,  and  W.  A.  Bringham. 

The  Fortune  Post  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
fence  posts.  The  directors  are  JIather  B.  Kelsey,  J.  E. 
Peltz  and  H.  B.  Williams. 

The  Siler-Petit  Mfg.  Companyi  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $250,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture pumps,  liquid  storage  and  distributing  systems.  The 
directors  are  E.  E.  Siler,  B.  F.  Petit,  G.  S.  Hanford,  M.  J. 
Martene  and  E.  M.  Hulse. 

The  Bahr  Brothers  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
machinery.  The  directors  are  Amel  F.,  Otto  B.  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Bahr. 

The  Electro-Lighting  Company,  Indianapolis,  recently  in- 
corporated, with  $100,000  capital  stock,  will  manufacture 
a  device  for  furnishing  electric  searchlights  for  automobiles, 
by  means  of  dynamos,  connected  direct  to  the  engine  and 
running  at  engine  speed.  A  storage  battery  for  use  when 
the  engine  is  not  running,  and  which  is  automatically 
charged,  will  bo  used  with  the  new  device.  The  device  pro- 
vides ignition  as  well  as  lighting,  and,  in  location,  as  well 
as  use.  takes  the  place  of  the  present  magneto.  It  is  said 
to  overcome  the  difiiculties  of  governing  the  dynamo  current 
under  the  variable  speed  of  the  engine,  also  to  overcome  the 
overcharging  of  the  battery,  the  current  being  automatically 
cut  off  when  the  battery  is  fully  charged.  Until  a  perma- 
nent location  for  a  factory  is  found  the  dynamos  and  coils 


will  be  made  under  contract.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are :  President,  S.  C.  Renick ;  vice-president,  Charles  C. 
Wedding;  secretary-treasurer,  Joseph  E.  Bell;  assistant 
secretary,  W.  H.  Harbison.  The  officers  are  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  .Building. 

The  Vincennes  Electric  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  to  furnish 
heat,  light  and  power.  The  directors  are  W.  T.  Barnes, 
A.  J.  Heitz  and  C.  W.  Sherman. 

The  Miller  Shoe  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  build 
a  branch  factory  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  to  manufacture  uppers 
exclusively.  The  company  may  equip  a  building  already 
there.  The  company's  capital  stock  will  be  increased  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  extension. 

Frank  E.  Towns,  Gary,  Ind.,  proprietor  of  the  Hoosier 
Machine  Shop,  is  erecting  a  machine  shop,  30  s  60  ft.,  which 
he  expects  to  have  ready  for  occupancy  about  February  15. 
The  shop  will  be  equipped  for  general  repair  work,  includ- 
ing two  lathes,  drill  press,  gas  forge,  brazing  forge,  shears 
and  punch,  bicycle  repair  outfit  and  overhauling  tools  for 
automobile  work,  universal  milling  machine,  shaper  and 
large  drill  press,  one  rail  traveling  hoist  and  oxy-acetylene 
welding  plant. 

The  Goshen  Churn  &  Ladder  Company,  Goshen,  Ind.,  is 
contemplating  the  erection  in  the  spring  of  a  two-story 
brick  fitctory  and  office  building,  64  x  1.56  ft.,  and  a  power 
plant  and  dry  kiln.  Details  of  equipment  to  be  installed 
have  not  been  decided  upon. 

The  American  Motors  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
purchased  the  assets  of  the  American  Motor  Car  Company 
of  that  city,  taking  over  all  of  its  contracts  and  assuming 
all  of  its  liabilities.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  will 
be  materially  increased  and  its  manufacturing  facilities  ex- 
tended. The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  V.  A. 
Longaker,  chairman  of  Executive  Board  and  general  mana- 
ger; J.  I.  Handley,  president;  D.  S.  Menasco,  vice-president; 
J.  D.  Bright,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Kepperly,  secretary. 

The  Dille  &  McGuire  Mfg.  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is 
contemplating  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant  during 
the  spring,  plans  for  which  are  now  being  prepared.  The 
new  buildings  will  be  erected  on  ground  adjoining  the  pres- 
ent plant  and  when  completed  will  cover  a  city  block.  The 
buildings  will  be  of  fireproof  construction  and  electricity 
will  be  used  for  operating  power. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   Mics.,  January  31,   1911. 

The  interest  among  the  manufacturers  of  this  city  this 
week  is  mainly  centered  upon  the  proposed  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  Directly  across  the  river  from  this  city 
is  the  city  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  a  manufacturing  center  of 
importance,  which  possesses  several  branch  factories  of 
Detroit  concerns,  particularly  automobile.  Naturally  the 
latter  and  also  the  manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  both 
products  of  which  are  included  in  the  proposed  agreement, 
are  somewhat  interested,  but  in  neither  case  are  they  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  change  in 
prices.  Thus  far  January  gives  promise  for  a  great  year, 
especially  in  the  automobile  industry.  More  stability  seems 
prevalent  than  at  any  time  last  year. 

The  American  Auto  Trimming  Company  of  this  city  will 
occupy  as  its  main  factory  the  manufacturing  plant  recently 
vacated  by  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company.  It  is  a  two- 
story  building  of  mill  construction,  occupying  a  ground  space 
of  54  X  400  ft. 

The  Snell  Creamery  Company,  Detroit,  incorporated  a 
short  time  ago,  has  commenced  construction  on  the  build- 
ings  of  the  plant,  located  at  Highland  Park.  The  main 
building  will  be  40  x  120  ft.,  and  the  barn  .50  x  200  ft. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  of  this  city  has  gen- 
erously advised  the  Patent  Office  that  its  patent  on  the 
sesqui-sulphide  match-making  process  is  now  open  to  use 
by  independent  match  manufacturers,  and  the  dangerous 
use  of  the  white  phosphorus,  the  cause  of  bone  necrosis  to 
workers,  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  administration  building  of  the  Lozier  Works,  in  the 
course  of  being  transferred  from  New  York,  is  nearing 
completion,  and  the  employees  of  the  general  offices  are 
preparing  to  occupy   their  new  quarters  in  this  city. 

Morris  Grabowsky,  vice-president  of  the  Alden  Sampson 
Mfg.  Company,  has  confirmed  the  report  that  the  $350,000 
plant  of  the  Sampson  organization  will  be  transferred  from 
its  present  location  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  this  city.  The 
factory  in  the  former  city  will  be  closed  on  January  31,  and 
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the  maubiucry  immediately  moved  by  motor  iriuk  10  two 
special  ti'ains,  and  tbeuce  shipped  here. 

The  auuual  meeting  of  the  Uetroit  Pressed  Steel  Com- 
pany resulted  in  the  election  of  the  same  directors  and  of- 
ficers as  last  year.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  en- 
larged, and  the  line  of  products  extended.  The  capital 
stock  is  increased  from  IfW.OOO  to  $200,000. 

The  Fenn  Mfg.  Company,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  filed  articles 
of  incorporation.  This  is  a  change  from  the  co-partnership 
to  facilitate  business.  The  company  possesses  the  patent  on 
a  machine  devised  to  automatically  bend  scythe  snaths. 

The  JIariiuette  Motor  Works,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  move 
into  its  immense  new  macliiue  shop  about  February  1.  The 
force  of  men  employed  will  be  increased  by  about  150  when 
improvements  are  completed. 

Articles  of  association  of  the  American  Stamping  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  have  been  filed.  The  purpose  of 
the  corporation  will  be  the  manufacture  of  oil  cups,  grease 
cups  and  metal  goods  used  principally  by  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  engines,  hardware  and  plumbing  goods.  The 
stock  is  held  by  E.  L.  Estes  of  Mendon,  J.  M.  Benjamin  of 
White  Pigeon  and  L.  H.  Sabin  of  Battle  Creek. 

A  reorganization  of  the  office  force  of  the  General  Motors 
Company  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  in  full  swing.  George  A. 
Horner  and  W.  A.  Voss,  general  manager  and  assistant,  re- 
spectii-ely,  of  the  Rapid  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  have  both 
resigned.     Other  changes  will  follow. 

The  Alpena  Portland  Cement  Company,  Alpena,  Mich., 
'has  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The  plant 
has  not  been  in  operation  since  1909. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  31.  1911. 
Business  in  the  iron,  steel  and  machinery  trades  in  this 
territory  has  been  somewhat  irregular  during  the  past  month. 
Transactions  in  the  first  half  of  January  were  restricted, 
but  an  increased  demand  in  the  last  half  has  brought  the 
aggregate  volume  in  some  lines  up  to,  and  in  a  few  instances 
in  excess  of,  the  average.  In  the  machine  tool  trades  busi- 
ness continues  light,  buying  being  of  the  small  lot  order, 
with  few  inquiries  of  any  size  under  consideration.  Rail- 
road buying  has  also  been  very  light.  Contractors'  supplies 
and  equipment  have  been  dull,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this 
season.  In  general  machine  shop  supplies,  dealers  report  a 
fair  volume  of  business,  resulting  largely  from  the  placing 
of  orders  held  up  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year.  Builders  of 
special  tools  note  an  increasing  demand  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  plants  engaged  in  that  character  of  work  are 
quite  actively  engaged.  Considerable  irregularity  is  still  to 
be  noted  in  the  foundry  trade.  While  January  is  usually 
a  dull  month  in  the  building  trades,  quite  a  few  contracts 
for  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes  have  been  placed 
and  negotiations  are  ur^der  way  for  a  fair  amount  of  new- 
work,  both  locally  and  in  the  Southern  territory.  Fabri- 
cators of  iron  and  steel  report  a  fair  month's  business  and 
estimating  departments  are  actively  engaged  on  specifications 
for  further  work.  Complaint  is  heard  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  prices  for  finished  materials  have  been 
maintained,  those  for  fabricating  and  erecting  work  are  being 
shaded  and  quotations  are  in  some  instances  reported  as 
being  below  actual  cost.  Municipal  contracts  have  not  been 
very  heavy ;  while  considerable  work  of  this  character  is  in 
prospect,  little  has  been  recently  contracted  for.  The  trade 
generally  looks  forward  to  a  larger  volume  of  business 
in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  increased 
volume  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is  but  a 
forerunner  of  a  gradual  betterment  which  will  ultimately 
extend  to  all  branches  of  the  trade.  There  has  been  a  bet- 
ter demand  for  boilers  and  engines,  and  engineers  are  making 
further  bids  on  a  fair  run  of  new  business. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  preliminary  plans  for 
a  large  power  house  to  be  erected  at  Boston  and  Patuxent 
streets,  for  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Architect  T.  W.  Pietsch.  The  structure  is  to  be 
fireproof  and  the  engineering  features  will  be  looked  after 
by  Painter  &  Posey,  engineers. 

The  Atlantic  Fertilizer  Company  is  planning  to  make 
extensive  improvements  to  its  Curtis  Bay  plant  the  coming 
spring.  A  manufacturing  building,  170  x  420  ft.,  of  steel 
and  concrete,  and  other  additions  are  being  considered. 

Fabricators  are  estimating  on  the  structural  work,  250 
tons,  for  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  Home  for  the 
Feeble  Minded,   at  Owings   Mills,   Md. 

Bids  were  opened  January  25  for  the  heating,  ventilating 
and  power  plant  for  the  addition  to  the  Hochschild-Kohn 
Company  department  store,  but  awards  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 


The  Davidson  Chemical  Company  has  plans  under  con- 
sideration for  an  enlargement  of  its  plant  and  bids  have- 
been  taken  for  some  of  the  building  work.  The  improve- 
ments, it  is  stated,  consist  of  three  buildings  of  steel  con- 
struction— one  an  acid  chamber  building,  another  a  burner 
building  and  the  third  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  extensive  additions  to  its  present  buildings.  Ad- 
joining property  has  been  acquired  for  this  purpose.  Otto 
G.  Simonson  is  the  architect  and  Henry  Adams  engineer  ia 
connection  with  the  work,  which  will  not  be  started,  how- 
ever, for  several  months. 

The  W.  &  J.  Knox  Net  &  Wire  Company  is  about  ready 
to  begin  the  work  of  erecting  a  two-story  brick  and  concrete 
addition  to  its  plant  at  Johnson  and  Barney  streets.  Ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  nets  and  twine  for  installa- 
tion in  the  new  plant  is  stated  to  have  been  contracted  for. 

The  Miller  Fertilizer  Company  will  make  extensive  ad- 
ditions to  its  Canton  plant,  which  will  be  remodeled  in  many 
ways.  A  system  of  .hoisting  machinery,  cranes,  &c.,  will 
be  installed.  Architect  T.  Wells  Pietsch  is  taking  bids  for 
alterations  to  the  building,  while  I'ainter  &  Posey  have 
charge  of  the  engineering  features  in  connection  with  the 
improvements. 

Revised  plans  in  course  of  preparation  by  architects  and 
engineers  for  the  extensive  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the 
Baltimore  Bargain  House  will,  it  is  now  stated,  be  ready 
for  estimate  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Recent  pro- 
posals for  the  work  under  the  original  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  rejected. 

The  McShane  Bell  Foundry  Company  has  made  consider- 
able additions  to  its  brass  finishing  department  for  plumbers' 
goods.  About  4000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  has  been  added,  and 
equipment  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  department  about 
one-third  has  been  installed  and  will  be  added  to  as  the 
business  demands. 

Dietrich  Brothers  have  recently  booked  orders  for  the 
structural  steel  work,  about  150  tons,  for  the  Kriel  Build- 
ing, and  about  a  like  tonnage  for  a  building  for  the  Owners' 
Realty  Company.  A  fair  amount  of  miscellaneous  business 
has  also  been  taken.  The  new  office  building  being  erected 
for  its  own  use  by  this  firm  is  nearing  completion,  as  is 
also  its  new  ornamental  iron  shop.  Work  on  its  new  struc- 
tural shop  is  beiug  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

The  Canton  Box  Company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
George  A.  Blake  for  a  new  factory  building,  117  x  125  ft., 
two  stories,  of  brick  and  concrete  construction.  The  com- 
pany, which  manufactures  wooden  boxes,  states  that  some 
machinery  will  be  required  for  the  new  building,  but  the 
character  or  quantity  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  John  C.  Raum  &  Son  Company,  carriage  and  wagon 
builder,  has  let  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition, 
19  X  95  ft.,  to  its  plant  at  303  South  Sharp  street.  The  new 
building  will  be  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop  and  purchases  of 
steam  hammers  have  already  been  made,  but  the  company  is 
still  in  the  market  for  a  band  sa-n-,  emery  wheels  and  stands 
and  drill  presses. 

John  D.  .Vdt  has  taken  orders  for  elevator  plants  to  he 
installed  in  the  new  plant  of  Dietrich  Brothers,  and  in 
additions  under  way  by  the  Jlonumental  Brewing  Company. 
Large  orders  for  tobacco  drying  machinery  have  also  been 
received  from  the  Italian  Government.  Extensive  orders 
for  special  maihinery  have  also  been  taken.  The  plant  is 
fully  eugaged.  uotwithstauding  the  fact  that  its  working 
capacity  has  recently  been  increased  over  one-third. 

Ernest  and  William  Knabe,  who  sold  their  interest  in 
the  William  J.  Knabe  Piano  Company  to  the  American 
Piano  Company,  contemplate  again  entering  the  business  of 
piano  making.  Plans  regarding  the  proposed  plant  or  its 
location  have  not  fully  developed,  and  it  is  stated  by  Ernest 
Knabe  that  nothing  definite  will  be  done  for  several  months. 

The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  reports  a  seasonable 
business  during  the  past  month.  Current  orders  were  not 
particularly  large,  but  its  estimating  department  is  busy 
on  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  work.  Recent 
orders  include  a  150-ft.  span,  known  as  the  Destierro  span, 
for  the  Northern  Railway  of  Costa  Rico,  wireless  telegraphy 
towers  for  shipment  to  Cuba,  and  one  for  l."i0  tons  of  sheet 
piling  for  export  to  Costa  Rico.  Domestic  orders  during 
January  were  mostly  small  and  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  beeft 
instrumental  in  providing  a  site  at  Hollywood,  a  suburb  of 
that  city,  for  a  plant  to  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  line  of  wagons  by  the  National  Wagon  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Fleming  Building  in  that  city.  The  latter 
company  states  that  as  soon  as  financial  matters  are  com- 
pleted, which  will  require  several  months,  work  on  the  new 
plant  will  be  started.  A.  D.  Phillips  is  secretary  of  the 
company. 

"The  Maryland  Steel  Company  launched  successfully  on 
January  21  the  collier  Neptune,  building  for  the  United 
States  Government.     This  is  the  first  collier  for  the  govern- 
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ment  in  which  turbine  engines  will  be  used.  The  vessel 
will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  12,500  tons  of  coal.  The 
company  is  also  building,  among  others,  two  boats  for  the 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  which  will  be  used  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay   service. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  has  taken  orders  for  the 
structural  steel  work  for  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Morris  Iron  Company,  Frederick,  Md.,  also  the  structural 
and  ornamental  iron  work  for  a  hotel  building  in  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  and  is  estimating  on  a  very  fair  amount  of  new 
work.  Business  the  past  month  has  been  close  to  the  aver- 
age for  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  but  10  per  cent, 
below  that  for  January,  1910.  The  outlook  for  future  busi- 
ness is  looked  upon  as  more  favorable  by  this  concern. 

The  Crook-Kries  Company,  heating  and  ventilating  engi- 
neer, has  recently  taken  an  order  for  the  boiler  equipment 
for  the  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  instal- 
lation will  include  two  125-hp.  water  tube  boilers,  the  or3er 
for  which  has  been  placed.  Inquiries  are  reported  good, 
and  the  estimating  department  is  busy  on  a  number  of  plans, 
the  major  portion  of  which  is  for  propositions  of  the 
smaller  size.  The  company  recently  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  a  central  power  plant  for  ex-Governor  Edwin  F. 
Warfield.  The  plant  is  located  in  a  garage  building,  and, 
in  addition  to  heating  that  building,  also  furnishes  the  heat 
for  two  residences,  1217  and  1219  Linden  avenue. 

The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company  reports  an  exceptionally  good 
-demand  for  boilers  and  engines  the  past  month,  it  being  in 
fact  one  of  the  best  first  months  of  the  year  that  it  has 
«ver  had.  Boilers  wiU  be  installed  by  it  for  the  Davidson 
■Chemical  Company  and  the  Maryland  Bleach  &  Dye  Works. 
Boilers  and  engines  will  be  supplied  for  the  new  plant  of 
Becker  Brothers  &  Sons,  while  an  additional  boiler  is  to  be 
furnished  the  Weisner  Brewery.  Contracts  for  the  heating 
and  ventilating  system  for  the  addition  to  the  Highlandtown 
plant  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company  have  also  been 
taken  and  the  estimating  department  is  busy  figuring  on 
additional  work  of  that  character.  The  company's  plant  is 
busy  on  a  large  amount  of  boiler,   tank  and  special  work. 

The  Morris  Iron  Company,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  The  Iron  Age  last  week,  proposes  to  treble  the  capacity  of 
its  plant  at  Frederick,  Md.  Contracts  have  already  been 
let  for  additions  to  the  buildings.  Additional  equipment  will 
be  required  both  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop,  including 
overhead  traveling  cranes.  Electric  power  wiU  be  extensively 
used  and  a  plant  for  its  own  supply  of  current  will  prob- 
ably be  installed. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  &  Mfg.  Company,  H.  W. 
Hunter,  president,  which  was  recently  organized,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $300,000,  has  leased  a  plant  at  Bayard 
and  Wicomico  streets,  containing  2000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  ranges,  gas  heaters,  &c.  The 
company  will  shortly  ask  for  bids  on  machinery  and  other 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  30,000  gas  ranges  and 
15,000  gas  heaters  a  year.  Martin  W.  Longfellow  of  the 
Estate  Stove  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  to  be  general 
superintendent  of  the  plant. 


Toronto 

ToROXTO,  January  28.  1911. 
While  reciprocity  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Wash- 
ington, Canadian  machinery  manufacturers  as  a  class  were 
on  the  anxious  seat.  Makers  of  mining  machinery,  for  ex- 
ample, had  no  more  or  less  reason  to  expect  to  have  theio 
tariff  protection  left  unimpaired  than  had  makers  of  factory 
plant.  That  there  would  probably  be  reductions  of  the  duty 
on  agricultural  machinery  imported  from  the  United  States 
was  the  opinion  of  most  people,  but  it  would  have  caused  no 
surprise  had  the  machinery  duties  generally  been  lowered 
slightly  in  favor  of  that  country.  To  the  majority  of  Ca- 
nadian machinery  manufacturers,  therefore,  Mr.  Fielding's 
presentation  of  the  agreement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  afternoon  brought  genuine  relief.  It  showed  that 
reductions  are  conceded,  but  that  they  are  not  large,  and  that 
the  list  of  them  is  not  long.  But  these  considerations  do  not 
make  the  arrangement  acceptable  to  Canadian  manufactur- 
■ers.  They  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  fail  to  put  the  seal 
of  legislation  on  the  concessions  made  on  the  United  States 
side  and  thus  bring  the  agreement  to  naught. 

The  general  ofiices  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  at 
■Sydney,  N.  S.,  were  burnt  on  Wednesday  evening.  Among 
the  things  destroyed  was  a  complete  record  of  the  company's 
affairs  for  the  decade  that  has  just  closed.  The  building  was 
Talued  at  about  .?o0.000. 


The  Campbell  Lumber  Company's  pulp  mills  at  Wey- 
mouth, X.  S.,  was  built  on  Monday  night,  January  23,  en- 
tailing a  loss  of  $50,000.  The  company  had  recently  in- 
stalled $15,000  worth  of  new  machinery. 

The  Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  Kingston,  Ont., 
has  just  completed  one  of  the  four  largest  engines  ever  made 
in  its  works.  It  is  to  be  used  on  the  Provincial  Government's 
Temiskaning  &  Northern  Dntario  Railway  line.  The  weight 
of  engine  and  tender  exceeds  118  tons. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada  has  let 
a  contract  for  a  new  office  at  its  plant  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  It 
is  to  cost  $40,000.  This  is  the  last  one  in  the  series  of 
buildings  begun  by  the  company  last  year,  the  total  cost  of 
which  is  put  at  nearly  $500,000. 

The  demand  for  gasoline  engines  suitable  for  fishing 
boats  is  reported  to  be  large  on  both  coasts  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  on  the  lakes. 

The  rate  payers  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  have  voted  in  favor 
of  certain  modifications  of  the  agreement  under  which  the 
Calgary  Natural  Gas  Company  holds  its  franchise.  It  is 
stated  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  larger  license  thus  given 
to  it  the  company  will  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  pipe  the 
gas  to  Calgary  from  wells  at  Bow  Island,  150  miles  distant. 
On  this  work"$3,.500,000  would  be  spent. 

Improvements  that  would  cost  $140,656  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  city  electrician  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
in  the  city's  power  plant  and  pumping  plant. 

Diamond  drills  are  in  demand  for  testing  operations  in 
the  Porcupine  gold  field,  in  the  Sudbury  nickel  region  and  in 
the  Rainy  River  iron  ranges.  There  are  large  plans  for 
building  in  Porcupine. 

Of  the  tenders  submitted  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  St.  Charles  River  at  Quebec,  L.  A.  Vorlee,  the 
engineer  consulted,  selected  five,  which  he  narrowed  down  to 
two,  and  reported  upon  the  latter  as  the  most  advantageous. 
One  was  the  tender  of  J.  H.  Gignac,  Ltd.,  for  $169,000.  and 
the  other  was  the  tender  of  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  of 
Montreal  for  $109,500.  The  latter,  he  said,  conforms  most 
closely  to  the  Government  plans.  Both  tenders  are  for  a 
.swing  bridge.  It  was  decided  by  the  Road  Committee  of 
the  Quebec  City  Council  to  defer  action  on  the  matter  until 
tenders  should  be  received  for  a  bridge  of  the  bascule  type. 
Tenders  for  this  will  at  once  be  called  for. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Calgary,  Alberta, 
is  receiving  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  advantages  obtain- 
able in  that  city  for  new  manufacturing  enterprises  there. 
On  Tuesday  he  was  applied  to  by  a  large  company  in  Illinois 
for  particulars  as  to  the  terms  on  which  natural  gas  could 
be  supplied  there.  The  company  stated  that  it  desires  to 
establish  a  plant  that  would  require  labor  enough  to  earn 
$125,000  in  wages  the  first  year. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  advise  the 
expenditure  of  §75,000  on  fire  station  and  equipment  account. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  offering  two  large  pulp  wood 
concessions  for  long  term  lease,  with  right  to  renew  cutting 
rights  at  the  end  of  the  period.  One  is  the  Abitibi  section 
of  the  Temiskaming  district  and  covers  1569  sq.  miles.  The 
successful  tenderer  for  the  privilege  must  expend  $500,000 
on  buildings  and  equipment  for  mill  purposes  and  employ 
steadily  250  men.  The  other  is  a  Rainy  River  section. 
There  the  mill  is  to  cost  $350,000  and  200  hands  are  to  be 
employed. 

The  Joliette  Steel  &  Iron  Foundry  Company,  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  has  opened  ofiices  at 
371  St.  James  street,  Montreal.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture various  classes  of  iron  and  steel  castings. 

The  Exshaw  Cement  Company's  plant  at  Calgary  was 
sold  at  auction  on  January  IS  to  the  Canada  Cement  Com- 
pany, the  price  being  $1,000,866. 

Vice-President  Whyte  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  says  that  the  company's  shops  at  Winnipeg  will 
be  made  one-third  larger.  ■ 

Another  $300,000  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
municipal  power  station  in  Calgary,  Alberta.  A  by-law  is 
being  prepared  for  submission  to  the  ratepayers  to  authorize 
the  raising  of  that  sum  on  this  account.  Much  of  the  money 
is  required  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Ottawa  has  decided  that  an- 
other fire  engine  must  be  purchased,  the  fire  chief  recommend- 
ing one  of  7.50  gal.  per  minute. 

A  600-ft.  dry  dock,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
Canadian  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  projected  for  Am- 
herstburg,  Ont.  There  is  to  be  a  large  machine  shop  as  well, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  shipbuilding  plant  wiU  be  added. 
A.  H.  Clark.  M.P.  for  Essex,  is  one  of  the  principal  parties 
connected  with  the  undertaking. 

The  factories  of  the  Massey-Harris  Company  in  Toronto 
are  now  working  day  and  night  and  2000  men  are  employed. 
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The  South 

Chattanooga,  TtiNN.,  January  30,  1911. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  is  considering  the  plans  for  the 
new  $500,000  water  system  which  is  to  furnish  water  for  the 
city  and  the  Soldier's  Home.  The  distance  from  the  city 
to  the  Big  Blue  Springs,  from  which  the  water  is  to  be 
obtained,  is  12  miles. 

J.  II.  nice,  of  the  Ivcy  &  Hice  Company,  Hickory,  N. 
C,  has  sold  his  interest  iu  the  corporation  and  will  estab- 
lish at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  a  similar  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  novelties.  The  new  company  will  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,0<K). 

The  Mandeville  Creamery  &  Mfg.  Company  of  Mande- 
ville.  La.,  has  let  the  contract  for  the  creation  of  its  plant. 
The  machinery  has  already  been  ordered. 

The  Feriday  Hoop  Company,  Feriday,  La.,  will  soon  be 
ready  to  start  up.  The  plant  was  removed  from  Spencer, 
Ohio.  J.  E.  Ormsby  is  the  general  manager.  Fifty  men 
will  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hoops. 

The  J.  L.  Pease  Company,  Berwick,  La.,  has  recently 
ordered  three  carloads  of  improved  appliances  which  will  be 
installed  in  its  plant.  The  company  is  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  patented  built-up  porch  columns.  After  the  new 
machinery  is  installed,  the  working  force  will  be  increased 
to  300  men. 

The  Many  Ice,  Water  &  Light  Company,  Many.  La., 
has  been  organized.  The  president  is  Prof.  W.  C.  Roaten ; 
vice-president,  J.  H.  Boone ;  secretary,  R.  Frazer ;  trea- 
surer, W.  H.  Vandegear ;  and  W.  Robinson,  general  man- 
ager.    The  building  will  cost  $12,000. 

The  Madisonville  Chair  Company,  Madisonville,  Tenn., 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  Kile  Brothers  of  that  city 
and  has  purchased  property  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
capacity  of  the  latter  company's  chair  manufacturing 
plant.  The  company  will  arrange  to  manufacture  1000 
chairs  a  day. 

The  United  States  Engineer's  office,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  asking  for  bids  to  be  opened  February  20  for  furnishing 
machinery,  httings,  &c.,  for  the  derrick  boat  Tishomingo. 

E.  P.  Epps,  city  engineer,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  water  works  and  sewer  system  for  that  place 
to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  H.  S.  Jaudon  Engineering  Company,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  water  works  system  of 
2,000.000-gal.  capacity,  to  cost  about  $30,000,  for  the  city 
of  Dalton,  Ga.     Bids  will  be  opened  about  March  1. 

The  Thomas  Grate  Bar  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  acquired  the  plant  of  T.  F.  Johnson,  Forty-second  street 
and  Tenth  avenue.  East  Birmingham,  and  will  equip  it  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Thomas  elliptical  grate  bar.  Ed- 
ward L.  Thomas  is  president  and  W.  D.  Webster  secretary 
of  the  company. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railway  is  reported  to 
have  made  application  to  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Harbor  Com- 
mission for  a  permit  to  erect  coal  piers  on  its  property  at 
Cooper  River. 

The  Weaks  Iron  Works  &  Supply  Company,  Jlonroe, 
La.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  1000-lb.  steam  hammer.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  George  G.  Weaks,  president  of  the 
company. 


McKinney,  a  director  of  the  company,  will  locate  there  and 
manage  the  business. 


The  Southwest 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  30,  1911. 

The  Imperial  Heater  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ad- 
vises that  it  has  not  definitely  decided  whether  it  will  remove 
its  factory  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  but  that  it  expects  to  reach 
a  decision  within  the  near  future. 

The  Oklahoma  Light  Mfg.  Company,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  has 
decided  to  remove  its  plant  and  offices  to  Oklahoma  City. 
A  site  has  been  secured  in  the  Delmar  Heights  addition 
from  the  Packington  Development  Company,  upon  which 
will  be  immediately  begun  the  erection  of  a  brick  building, 
25  X  100  ft.,  two  stories.  Other  buildings  will  be  erected 
as  they  are  needed.  The  company  manufactures  acetylene 
and  other  gas  lights  and  fixtures,  and  its  capital  stock  is 
$25,000. 

The  Acme  Spring  Bed  &  Mattress  Company,  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  is  contemplating  improvements  to  its  plant  during  the 
coming  summer  to  take  care  of  its  increasing  business. 

The  Pine  Bluff  Bottling  Company,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  has 
been  reorganized,  to  include  a  number  of  new  stockholders, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Lawrence  Dixon  is  the 
president. 

H.  W.  Lowe  has  leased  the  canning  factory  at  Florence, 
Neb.,  and  will  enlarge  its  output. 

The  Titusville  Iron  Company  of  Pennsylvania  will  locate 
its  Western  office  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  about  February  1.   Thomas 


Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  30.  1911. 
The  Reliance  Iron  &  Engine  Company,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Industrial  Association  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  for  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  the  latter 
city.  Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  $200,000 
capital  stock,  and  the  name  of  the  company  changed  to  the 
Sta-Rite  I<]ngine  Company.  A  site  for  the  plant  has  not 
been  definitely  decided  upon,  but  temporary  quarters  will 
be  secured  at  once.  The  company  will  manufacture  gaso- 
line engines. 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  new  foundry,  for  which  plans 
have  not  yet  been  prepared. 

The  Columbia  County  Light  &  Power  Company,  Wyo- 
cena,  Wis.,  has  purchased  the  water  power  and  electric 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Duck  Creek  Light  &  Power 
Company,  and  will  install  new  machinery  and  construct  a 
transmission   line   to   Rio,    Wis. 

Colfax,  Wis.,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  Oscar  Claus- 
sen,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
system. 

The  interest  of  dealers  and  sales  agencies  in  the  Twin 
Cities  has  been  given  principally  of  late  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  plans  for  a  new  steam  turbine  power  station  in 
Minneapolis,  as  mentioned  below;  but  the  most  important 
news  of  the  week  from  the  standpoint  of  future  business  is 
contained  in  the  report  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  made  a  contract  with 
the  Dakota  Power  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  to  supply 
electric  current,  from  its  new  hydraulic  power  plant  at  Pac- 
tola,  for  operating  the  machinery  at  the  four  mica  mines, 
operated  by  the  former  near  Custer,  S.  D.,  in  one  of  which 
additional  equipment  is  now  being  installed.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  deal  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  means  the  running 
of  transmission  lines  into  an  important  mining  region,  with 
the  substitution  of  electric  motors  for  other  forms  of  ma- 
chinery drive,  which  inevitably  occurs  when  the  power  is 
made  available  to  mines  or  ore  reduction  plants.  The  Da- 
kota Power  Company  has  arranged  to  take  over  the  gen- 
erating station  of  the  Rapid  City  Electric  &  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany, combining  it  with  its  hydroelectric  plant,  so  as  to 
make  one  system  of  5500  to  6000  kw.,  and  will  make  further 
provision  for  supplying  power  to  the  mining  districts  as  fast 
as  the  new  system  can  be  introduced.  The  Rapid  City  plant 
is  to  be  remodeled  and  improved. 

The  Jlinneapolis  General  Electric  Company,  through  its 
managers  and  engineers,  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a  new  auxiliary  plant  for 
city  service,  at  a  cost  between  $750,000  and  $1,000,000,  to 
replace  the  combined  engine  and  turbine  driven  station  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  an  explosion.  For  the  present 
dependence  will  be  made  for  power  upon  the  hydroelectric 
units  at  Taylor  Falls,  the  number  of  which  has  just  been 
increased.  The  company  is  also  in  possession  of  additional 
water  power  sites  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
which  will  be  developed  as  the  needs  of  the  service  in- 
crease. 

It  is  reported  from  West  Duluth,  Minn.,  without  direct 
confirmation,  that  a  new  plant  will  be  built  there  this  spring 
by  the  Osborn  Pump  Works,  now  located  at  Virginia,  Minn. 

The  city  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  which  has  been  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  Otter  Tail  Power  Company,  is 
considering  the  erection  of  its  own  electric  plant,  to  be 
equipped  either  with  sream  turbines  or  gas  producer  engine 
units. 

The  purchase  of  an  auxiliary  pumping  unit  is  under 
consideration,  with  other  improvements  iu  the  water  supply 
system,   at   Eveleth,  Minn. 

The  construction  of  a  mechanical  filtration  plant  has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  authorities  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and 
bids  on  equipment  will  be  taken  before  long. 

It  is  reported  from  Mandan,  X.  D..  that  work  on  a  wood- 
working plant,  to  be  operated  principally  as  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  will  be  begun  there  shortly  by  Rober  Bros. 

Measures  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  power  plant, 
to  be  operated  either  by  the  community  or  under  a  franchise, 
are  being  taken  at  Minto,  N.  D. 

As  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  local  water  works 
recently  failed,  the  city  of  Helena.  Mont.,  has  voted  bonds 
for  .$6.o0,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  a  municipal 
pumping  plant  and  distribution  system.  Machinery  will  be 
bought  some  time  this  year. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Virginia,  Minn.,  by  interests  reported  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Virginia  &  Rainy  Lakes  Company,  including 
Edward  Hines  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  build  an  electric  traction 
line. 
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Farther  Central  West 

Omaha,  Xee.,  January  30,  1911. 

The  construction  of  a  municipal  power  and  pumping 
station,  for  which  a  fund  of  $30,000  will  shortly  be  avail- 
able, has  been  decided  upon  at  Adair,  Iowa.  Purchases  of 
machinery  will  be  made  before  spring. 

An  addition  to  its  power  plant  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Griswold  Milling  &  Light  Company,  Griswold,  Iowa,  and 
machinery  for  ice  making  installed  to  be  operated  as  a  day 
load. 

Important  extensions,  including  additional  power  ma- 
chinery, are  to  be  made  in  the  system  of  the  Charles  City 
&  Western  Railway,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  during  the  present 
year. 

A  contract  has  just  been  made  with  the  city  by  the 
Shenandoah  Ice,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  by  which  it  guarantees  to  take  over  the  municipal 
plant  and  install  high  pressure  pumping  machinery  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  250,000  gal. 

Planing  mill  machinery  will  be  installed  in  an  addition 
which  the  Martin-Culberson  Company,  Des  Moines,  is  plan- 
ning to  make  to  its  plant. 

Construction  of  the  new  line  of  the  Iowa  City,  Ottumwa 
&  Southwest  Electric  Railway,  Ottumwa,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  State,  is  to  be  started  in  the  spring. 

The  Sundance  Oil  Company,  Sundance,  Wyo.,  will  in- 
stall power  and  drilling  machinery  for  opening  up  its  prop- 
erty in  that  vicinity. 

The  plant  of  the  Clinton  Milling  Company,  Clinton, 
Iowa,  owned  by  C.  J.  Claussen,  was  destroyed  by  fire  Janu- 
ary 23.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Cedar  Falls,  Union  Mill  Com- 
pany, Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  which  was  recently  burned,  causing 
a  loss  of  $-50,000.  announces  that  the  flouring  mill  will  be 
rebuilt.     H.  I.  Brown  is  the  manager. 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  has  purchased  a  new  site  and  a  mu- 
nicipal light  and  power  plant  will  be  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

Fred  Button  and  Thomas  Thompson,  Brighton,  Iowa, 
will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  to 
cost  upward  of  $200,000. 

The  town  of  Rippey,  Iowa,  is  advertising  for  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  a  water  works  plant,  until  Feb- 
ruary S. 

The  City  Council  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  authorized 
the  Mayor  to  advertise  for  bids  for  machinery  necessary  to 
install  a  water  power  plant  at  the  city  pumping  station, 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  power  of  Iowa  River  as  far  as 
possible. 

T.  F.  Stroud  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Xeb.,  grading  machinery, 
are  erecting  an  addition  to  their  plant  and  are  in  the  market 
for  an  oil  or  gas  engine  of  75  hp.,  direct  connected. 

The  Quick  Action  Range  Company,  Marshalltown.  Iowa, 
has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$225,000.  The  company  will  commence  in  the  early  spring 
the  erection  of  factory  buildings  and  foundries  to  manu- 
facture the  Quick  Action  range  with  its  special  patented 
adjustable  grate. 

The  Vincent  Clay  Products  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
a  co-partnership,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  drain 
tile  and  building  blocks.  A  site  has  been  secured  and  build- 
ings will  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  None  of  the 
equipment  has  been  purchased. 

W.  J.  Woods,  Spencer,  Xeb.,  proposes  to  install  an 
electric  light  plant,  comprising  two  35-hp.  gas  engines  and 
two  3000-cp.   dynamos. 

Dodge  City,  Iowa,  will  install  a  municipal  lighting  plant 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  its  water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Utica,  Xeb.,  is  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  water  works  system  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  has  been  recommended  for 
improvements  to  the  water  works  system  of  Xorfolk,  Neb. 

Auburn,  Iowa,  has  estimates  prepared  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  $10,000  water  works  system. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  January  28,  1911. 
The  rapid  development  of  sugar  cane  culture  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  is  causing  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  large  sugar  mills  in  that  region.  The  demand 
for  additional  mills  to  care  for  the  increased  acreage  of 
cane  will  be  met  by  the  erection  of  several  plants  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  new  mill  to 
be  built  at  Harlingen  by  Lon  C.  Hill  and  associates  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000,  plans  for  which  have  already  been  drawn ; 
the  new  mill  that  is  under  construction  at  Donna  by  the 
Donna  Land  &  Water  Company,  to  cost  $2.50,000;  the  miU 


which  S.  A.  Robertson  of  San  Benito  and  associates  are 
preparing  to  erect  at  that  place,  to  cost  about  $400,000; 
the  La  Feria  Sugar  Company,  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  had  plans  prepared  for  a 
$500,000  sugar  mill  to  be  erected  at  La  Feria,  a  new  town 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  J.  C.  Fifield  of  Minne- 
apolis, president  of  the  latter  company,  recently  selected 
the  site  for  the  proposed  mill,  and  has  let  the  contract  for 
its  construction. 

J.  T.  Lawler  of  Xew  Orleans  has  taken  preliminary 
steps  toward  erecting  a  flour  mill  of  250  bbls.  daily  capacity 
at  Bryan,  Texas.  He  contemplates  installing  an  electric 
power  and  lighting  plant  in  connection  with  the  mill.  He 
has  made  a  proposition  to  the  City  Council  of  Bryan  to  sell 
the  city  his  surplus  power. 

Joseph  Sauter  will  install  a  broom  factory  at  Devine, 
Texas.  He  is  also  enlarging  his  mattress  factory  at  that 
place. 

C.  C.  Murray  &  Sons  have  been  granted  a  franchise  by 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Madison  County, 
Te.xas,  for  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Madison- 
ville.  They  will  organized  the  Madisonville  Light  &  Power 
Company  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  company  also  con- 
templates installing  an  ice  plant  at  Madisonville. 

Another  election  has  been  ordered  for  February  14  by 
the  City  Council  of  Rusk,  Texas,  to  vote  on  the  proposition 
of  issuing  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
system. 

E.  F.  Glaze  is  constructing  an  ice  factory  and  poultry 
packing  plant  at  Goliad,  Texas. 

The  water  works  system  of  El  Paso  is  being  extended 
and  improved  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  City  Council  re- 
cently purchased  the  site  for  the  proposed  garbage  dis- 
posal plant  which  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Houston  Brick  &  Tile.  Company  which  was  recently 
organized  will  construct  a  modern  brick  and  tile  plant  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Houston  ship  channel  in  Houston.  It 
will  manufacture  a  concrete  cement  brick  and  tile,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  used  for  drainage  purposes.  The  plant  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  55,000  brick  and  a  large  quantity  of  tile. 
The  incorporators  of  the  company  are  C.  A.  Barbour,  C.  R. 
Miner  and  Sinclair  Taliaferro,  all  of  Houston. 

W.  H.  Randolph  and  Fred  Smith  of  Huntsville,  Texas, 
are  installing  a  brick-making  plant  at  that  place.  A  con- 
crete block  manufacturing  plant  will  be  installed  by  the 
same  parties. 

J.  Sandford  Smith  and  associates  are  preparing  to  con- 
struct an  interurban  electric  railway  between  Waco  and 
Mexia.  Texas.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  which  was 
recently  held  at  Waco  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  projected  road.  J.  Desenberg 
of  Mexia  is  also  interested  in  the  project. 

The  Texas  Candelilla  Wax  Company,  which  was  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  will  estab- 
lish a  factory  at  Marfa,  Texas,  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
high  grade  of  wax  from  the  candelilla  shrub,  a  desert  plant 
that  grows  profusely  in  that  part  of  the  state.  This  wax 
is  being  extensively  manufactured  from  the  plant  in  Mexico. 
It  is  marketed  chiefly  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  man- 
ufacturing phonograph  records  and  other  articles.  The  in- 
corporators of  the  new  company  are  F.  S.  Breeding,  S.  W. 
Wooley  and  W.   P.  Murphy. 

The  Victoria  Safe  &  Lock  Company  will  erect  two  build- 
ings and  install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  safes  at 
Victoria,  Texas.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
2000  safes  a  year.     H.  H.  Stephenson  is  manager. 

George  M.  Dickson,  Henry  M.  Dickson,  Charles  M.  Rein 
and  R.  G.  Duff,  all  of  Houston,  are  interested  in  the  erec- 
tion at  that  place  of  a  plant  to  cost  $200,000  for  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  hose,  which  is  an  invention  of  W.  M. 
Schulze  of  Houston. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  three-story  office 
building  and  refrigerating  plant  at  Houston.  An  ice  plant 
will  also  be  installed.  The  proposed  improvements  will  cost 
about  $125,000. 

The  Houston  Structural  Steel  Company  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  at  Houston  to  100,000  tons  per  month. 
The  company  will  also  make  improvements  to  its  electric 
lighting  system. 

A  granite  crushing  plant  is  to  be  installed  at  the  gran- 
ite quarries  near  Llano,  Texas,  by  C.  C.  Baker  and  asso- 
ciates. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Temple,  Texas, 
has  adopted  plans  for  a  new  filtration  system  to  cost  $30.- 
000.     It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  2,000,000  gal. 

Tlie  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  system  of 
water  works  at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  has  been  let  to  M.  C.  Dicus 
of  that  place  for  $85,000.  The  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works  of  Chicago,  HI.,  was  given  the  contract  to  erect  the 
water  tower  at  a  cost  of  $11,950.     The  pumping  equipment 
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will  be  installed  by  the  Denver  Rock  Drill  &  Mfg.  Com- 
panj-  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  a  cost  of  .$0000,  and  the  De 
La  Vergne  Machinery  Companv  will  install  other  machinery 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

M.  D.  Ijoomis  is  preparing  to  install  four  irrigation 
pumping  plants  on  his  farm  near  Roswell,  N.  M.  The 
water  will  be  pumped  from  wells,  each  lift  being  about 
35  ft. 

Carter  Smith  contemplates  enlarging  his  broom  factory 
at  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

The  Guanajuato  Power  &  Electric  Company  is  installing 
a.  third  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Angulo  River,  in  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico.  This  plant  will  give  the 
company  a  total  capacity  of  20,000  hp.  It  recently  fini.shed 
the  construction  of  an  electric  power  transmis.sion  line  from 
its  hydroelectric  plants  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  87  miles. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Me.\ico,  has 
granted  Herculano  Cerda  and  Vicente  Garcia  Fuentes  an 
extension  of  10  years  to  finish  the  construction  of  their 
cotton-seed  oil  mill  and  electric  light  and  power  plant  at 
Torreon,  Mexico,  which  are  to  cost  about  .?1,000,000. 

The  Zinc  Smelter  Company,  Saltillo,  Mexico,  will  soon 
begin  rhe  erection  of  a  large  zinc  smelter  at  that  place. 

W.  H.  Ellis  of  New  York  and  associates  have  been  grant- 
ed a  concession  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  factories  in  different  parts  of  that 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  rubber  from  the  palo 
amariUo  tree. 

A  syndicate  of  Chicago  men  is  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  water  works  system  and  electric  light  plant 
of  the  Tucumcari  Water  &  Light  Company  at  Tucumcari. 
N.  M.  If  the  deal  is  consummated  the  purchasers  will  make 
extensive  improvements,   it  is  stated. 

The  town  of  Sanderson,  Texas,  is  considering  the  matter 
of  purchasing  the  local  water  works  system  with  the  view 
of  making  improvements   and  extensions. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  has  begun  preliminary 
work  toward  the  erection  of  new  shop  buildings  and  the 
installation  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico.  The  terminals  at  that  place  will  also  be 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a  new  union  passen- 
ger and  freight  station  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  sev- 
eral lines  comprising  the  government  merger  system.  C.  M. 
Tripp  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Texas  Welding  &  Gas  Compressing  Company,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  recently  incorporated  with  $5000  capital  stock, 
is  planning  to  immediately  double  its  capacity  and  to  erect 
a  factory  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $25,000.  The  com- 
pany uses  its  own  welding  process,  designed  by  M.  A.  Muel- 
ler, secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  The 
process  has  been  in  operation  in  Germany  for  about  10 
years,  having  been  introduced  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Mueller. 

Charles  J.  Stanzel,  Brownwood,  Texas,  i.s  constructing 
at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  a  foundry,  machine  shop  and 
boiler  shop,  each  of  which  will  occupy  separate  buildings. 
The  foundry  will  be  of  five  tons  capacity  and  will  do  gen- 
eral foundry  work  and  brass  easting. 

The  Tost  Brick,  Tile  &  Stone  Company.  Cynthiana, 
Texas,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
The  incorporators  are  C.  T.  Yost.  S.  T.  Rowles  and  C.  B. 
Hall. 

> » » 

Pacific  Coast 

SHIA.TTLE,  Wash.,  January  27,  1911. 

In  plants  all  through  the  North  Pacific  States  machinery 
that  was  ordered  last  fall  is  now  being  installed.  For  a 
considerable  percentage  of  these  it  has  since  been  found  that 
additions  will  be  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rc- 
<juirements  were  too  conservatively  estimated,  and  there  will 
be  irregular  buying  for  some  time  by  companies  whose 
needs  have  been  reported  filled.  Inquiries  in  relation  to 
machinery  for  new  enterprises  or  improvements  decided  upon 
at  the  annual  meetings  held  this  month  are  also  coming  out 
in  gratifying  volume.  Shipments  for  Alaska  will  be  rushed 
forward  as  early  as  possible  next  spring,  as  there  is  im- 
perative need  of  equipment  for  extensive  operations  which 
were  decided  upon  too  late  to  get  the  machinery  out  before 
the  close  of  navigation.  Buying  will,  therefore,  be  corre- 
spondingly early. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  their  products  from  the 
industries  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  Stetson-Ross  Ma- 
chine Works,  Seattle,  will  extend  the  shops  now  operated 
here  and  probabiy  erect  a  branch  plant  at  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Word  has  just  reached  Seattle  of  the  remarkable  record 


made  ne.ir  Haw  son.  Y.  T..  by  a  dredge  of  the  Marion  Steam 
Shovel  Company's  build,  which  was  in  continuous  operation 
for  a  season  of  233  days,  until  stopped  by  heavy  ice.  This 
is  the  largest  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  world  and  includes 
in  its  equipment  electric  motors  of  1000  hp. 

From  Vancouver,  Wash.,  it  is  reported  that  the  Cascades 
Light  &  Power  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  W.  W. 
Arnold.  W.  1*.  Connaway  and  others  to  build  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Lewis  River. 

The  Seattle  Electric  Company,  Seattle,  is  making  prep- 
arations for  building  its  new  powep  plant. 

The  Cottage  Grove  Electric  Company,  Cottage  Grove, 
Ore.,  whose  plant  is  equipped  with  a  Westinghouse  alter- 
nating current  generator  of  200  kw.,  driven  from  an  engine 
supplied  by  the  Russell  Engine  Works,  Massillon,  Ohio,  will 
install  an  additional  boiler  and  electric  unit  if  granted  a 
20-.vear  extension  of  its  franchise. 

The  North  Star  Mining  Company,  Orient,  Wash.,  is  in- 
stalling an  air  compressor  and  50  hp.  motor  for  its  opera- 
tion.    Other  improvements  are  also  to  be  made. 

The  Acme  Mfg.  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  about  to 
start  construction  on  its  new  woodworking  plant,  to  replace 
the  one  that  burned.  Some  of  the  machinery  formerly  in 
service  can  be  utilized. 

M.  M.  Valerius.  Sutherlin,  Ore.,  is  organizing  a  company 
for  building  a  power  plant  and  an  electric  traction  line. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  in 
Opportunity  and  the  remodeling  of  its  transmission  system 
for  that  section. 

A  campaign  to  secure  new  industries  has  been  started  by 
the  Douglas  Commercial  Club.  Douglas,  Wash. 

The  Bellevuo  Electric  Company,  Bellevue.  Wash.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  will  construct  an  electric  plant  to  serve 
the  large  dairying  district  lying  between  lakes  Washington 
and  Sammamish  and  the  coal  mining  and  timber  district 
adjacent,  together  with  20  miles  of  railroad.  Construction 
work  will  commence  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  the  com- 
pany will  be  in  the  market  for  power  machinery  and  track 
equipment. 

The  United  States  Cashier  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  is 
erecting  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  coin 
playing  machines. 

Louis  P.  Larson,  Coville,  Wash.,  has  been  granted  a 
franchise  to  construct  and  operate  a  water  works  and  elec- 
tric light  system  at  Metaline  Falls,  Wash. 

The  Y'uba  Construction  Company,  Marysville,  Cal.,  has 
acquired  the  business  and  equipment  of  the  Western  Engi- 
neering &  Construction  Company  of  that  place.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  firms  engaged  in  gold  dredge  construction  in 
America. 


Government  Purchases 

Washixgto>-,   D.  C,  January  30,  1911. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, will  open  bids  February  21,  under  schedule  3276,  for 
one  plain  gap  grinder. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  for  supplies  for  the  de- 
partment on  dates  as  follows :  February  14,  schedule  3296, 
one  water  tube  boiler :  February  21,  schedule  3312,  two 
ventilating  sets  and  schedule  3313,  four  20-hp.  gasoline  en- 
gines ;  February  28,  schedule  3297,  one  chisel  mortising  ma- 
chine and  one  boring  machine. 

R.  V.  Ladow,  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  February  14  for  furnishing  and  delivering  at 
the  United  States  Penitentiary.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  electric  light 
and  power  installation  for  the  hospital  building. 

The  Department  of  Justice.  Washington,  will  open  bids 
February  16  for  furnishing  and  delivering  at  the  United 
States  penitentiary.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  electric  light  and 
installation  for  hospital  buildings. 

Bids  were  opened  Januar.v  14  for  furnishing  laundry 
machinery  for  the  Columbus  barracks,  U.  S.  Army,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  follows : 

Item  1. — Steam  collar  and  cuff  Ironer — Troy  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Company.  Ltd..  Chicago.  III..  $o6S.70 :  Columbia  Mfg. 
Companv,  Columbia.  Fa..  .*6ri0 ;  American  Laundry  Machtoery 
Mfg.  Companv,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $650. 

Item  2. — Collar  and  cuff  starcher — Trov  Laundrv  Machinery 
Compan.v.  Ltd.,  Chicago,  111..  J228.60 :  items  1  and  2.  alternate 
bid,  .'!;762.,'!n :  Columbia  Mfg.  Company.  Columbia.  Pa.,  $300 ; 
.\mericnn  Laundrv  Machinerv  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
$172..')0  and  $21.-.. 
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PateiitahiUty  0;  Old  ilachiiic  for  yew  Use. — Applica- 
tion of  an  old  machine  or  combination  to  a  new  use  is 
patentable  only  when  the  new  use  is  so  remote  from  that 
to  which  the  old  machine  has  been  applied,  or  which  it 
was  evidently  conceived,  that  its  application  to  the  new  use 
would  not  readily  occur  to  the  trained  mind  of  the  ordinary 
skilled  mechanic,  seeking  to  devise  means  to  accomplish  the 
desired  function. — United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Eighth  Circuit,  Warren  Webster  &  Co.  vs.  C.  A.  Dunham 
Company,  ISl  Federal  Keporter  S36. 

Employers'  LiabiUty  for  yegligence  Concurring  icith 
That  of  Felloii:  Enijiloyccs. — An  employer  is  liable  for  in- 
jury 10  a  workman  caused  by  failing  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  safe  place  for  the  latter's  work,  notwithstanding  con- 
current negligence  of  fellow  employees  contributes  to  the  in- 
jury.— T"nited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, Bryson  vs.  Gallo,  ISO  Federal  Reporter  71. 

Persons  for  ^y)ws€  Negligence  Employer  Is  Liable. — An 
employee  in  charge  of  a  particular  piece  of  work  as  a  sub- 
foreman  or  pusher  is  engaged  in  "  superintendence  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  New  York  employers'  liability  act  (laws 
1902,  chapter  600 1,  which  makes  an  employer  liable  for  in- 
juries to  workmen  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  superin- 
tendent or  a  person  exercising  superintendence. — United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Steel  Companv  rs.  Lakkonen,  181  Federal  Reporter 
825. 

I-!elationship  lifUrrtn  Foreman  and  Workman  as  Affect- 
ing Employer's  Liability. — A  foreman  sent  with  workmen 
to  install  steel  arches  in  a  building,  he  having  control  of  the 
work  and  being  the  employer's  sole  representative  at  the 
installation,  was  not  a  fellow  employee  of  the  workmen  in 
such  sense  as  to  relieve  the  employer  from  liability  for  injury 
to  the  workmen  caused  by  the  foreman  negligently  ordering 
them  to  work  upon  an  unsafe  scaffold. — Minnesota  Supreme 
Court.  Johnson  vs.  St.  Paul  Foundry  Company.  128  North- 
western Reporter  293. 

Employer's  Duty  to  Irani  Inexperienced  Workmen. — A 
■workman  in  charge  of  a  cinder  pot  in  an  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  plant,  who  is  ignorant  that  liquid  slag  flow- 
ing into  the  pot  may  explode  on  contact  with  water,  even 
after  so  far  cooling  as  to  become  hardened  on  the  surface, 
does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury  through  an  explosion  so 
caused.  An  employer  in  assigning  an  inexperienced  em- 
ployee to  work  must  notify  him  of  extraordinary  dangers 
likely  to  arise  in  the  work,  which  the  workman  cannot  see 
nor  understand  without  such  information. — Indiana  Appel- 
late Court.  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is.  Lulu,  92 
Northwestern  Reporter  993. 

Assiimiition  of  Risks  by  Workmen. — A  workman  assumes 
such  risks  in  his  employment  as  are  known  to  him  or  would 
be  known  to  him  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  observation 
and  forethought.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
breaking  off  and  flying  about  of  bits  of  steel  from  the  point 
of  a  small  steel  cold  chisel  held  against  an  iron  surface  and 
struck  hard  with  a  seven-pound  hammer  is  so  obvious  that 
an  employee  of  mature  years  and  of  experience  in  the  use 
of  steel  drills  must  be  held  to  have  appreciated  the  danger, 
even  against  his  testimony  that  he  did  not. — Maine  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  L'Houx  vs.  Union  Construction  Company, 
77  Atlantic  Reporter  636. 

Employers'  Duty  to  Workmen  Respecting  Places  Con- 
trolled by  Third  Parties. — An  employer  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee  caused  solely 
by  an  unsafe  place  of  work  which  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  third  persons.  Circumstances  may,  however,  impose  upon 
the  employer  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  premises  of  another. 
or  of  refraining  from  giving  a  workman  orders  to  use  those 
premises,  or  of  giving  the  workman  warning  of  danger  in 
connection  with  their  use. — Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  Lin- 
gren  vs.  Williams  Brothers  Boiler  Mfg.  Company,  127  North- 
western Reporter  620. 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Contractor's  Workman  as 
.iffected  by  Negligence  of  a  Third  Party. — A  steel  company 
that  contracted  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a  bridge  on 
concrete  piers  built  by  another,  and  that  directed  the  placing 
of  the  superstructure  on  the  piers  before  the  time  required 
for  the  piers  to  harden  had  expired,  cannot  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  injury  to  a  workman  caused  by  collapse  of  a  pier, 
on  the  ground  that  the  company  relied  on  the  engineer  em- 
ployed to  supervise  construction  of  the  bridge  to  warn  the 
workmen  of  the  danger,  and  to  see  that  the  place  in  which 
they  were  required  to  work  was  reasonably  safe,  since  that 
was  a  duty  which  the  company  owed  to  its  employees,  and 
which  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  third  person  in  such  way  as 
to  exempt  the  company's  responsibility. — Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  vs.  Nace,  77  At- 
lantic Reporter  1121. 

Implied  Warranty  of  ilacjitinery  Sold  iy  Manufacturer. — 


-V  manufacturer  and  seller  of  machinery  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  latent  defects  in  machinery,  of  which  be  is 
presumed  to  know,  by  providing  in  the  contract  of  sale  that 
there  are  no  warranties. — Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  Ameri- 
can Hoist  &  Derrick  Company  i\t.  Frey,  53  Southern  Re- 
porter 486. 

Rights  of  Buyer  of  Scrap  Iron  Respecting  Deficient 
Material. — The  fact  that,  througb  urgent  needs,  the  buyer 
of  scrap  iron  accepted  a  shipment  containing  40  per  cent, 
of  foreign  material  and  used  it  did  not  preclude  him  from 
claiming  a  deduction  from  the  agreed  price,  where  the  agree- 
ment permitted  only  a  small  percentage  of  foreign  material. 
Notice  of  such  claim  was  seasonably  given  where  it  was 
mailed  November  2,  though  the  shipment  was  received  Oc- 
tober 31,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  letter  that  day  com- 
plained of  the  quality  of  the  shipment. — Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  Nicoll  vs.  Modern  Steel  Structural  Company,  128 
Northwestern  Reporter  72. 

Personal  Liability  of  President  of  Corporation  on  Guar- 
antee.— An  iron  works  company,  having  received  an  order 
from  a  plumbing  company  for  goods,  requested  that  the 
president  personally  guarantee  payment.  To  this  request 
the  president  wrote,  "  I  will  see  that  you  are  protected  in 
any  dealings  you  may  have  with  this  corporation."  Held 
that  he  became  personally  liable. — South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Work-s  vs.  Clark,  69  Southeastern 
Reporter  227. 

Implied  Warranty  of  Heating  Plant  Available  to  Owner 
of  Building. — In  selling  a  heating  plant  to  a  contractor  for 
installation  by  him  in  a  building,  the  manufacturer  impliedly 
warrants  that  it  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  if 
the  owner  is  damaged  by  defects  in  the  plant  he  can  set  the 
amount  of  the  damage  off  against  a  mechanics'  lien  claim 
by  the  manufacturer. — Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  Ameri- 
can Radiator  Company  vs.  McKee,  130  Southwestern  Re- 
porter 977. 

What  Constitutes  Warranty. — Any  distinct  assertion  or 
affirmation  of  quality  made  by  a  seller  to  effect  a  sale  is  a 
warranty  whether  the  word  "warranty"  is  used  or  not. — 
South  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Her  vs.  Jennings,  68  South- 
eastern Reporter  1041. 

Implied  License  to  Manufacture  Patented  Articles. — Per- 
sons who  bought  from  a  patentee  parts  used  in  making  a 
patented  article  had  an  implied  license  to  manufacture  as 
many  articles  as  were  required  to  utilize  such  parts. — 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  Southern  District,  New  York, 
.iuto  Spring  Repairer  Company  vs.  Grinberg,  175  Federal 
799. 

Right  to  Assign  Trademark. — A  trademark  can  be  as- 
signed only  in  connection  with  a  transfer  of  the  busines-S 
.nnd  good-will  with  which  it  is  associated. — United  States 
Circuit  Court.  Southern  District,  New  York,  Spiegel  vs. 
Zuckerman,  175  Federal  Reporter  978. 

Infringement  of  Patents— Equivalent  Mechanism. — As  a 
means  of  propelling  a  vehicle,  a  sprocket  chain  drive  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  bolt  drive,  as  affecting  the  question  whether 
'ine  patent  infringes  another.  The  Hovey  patent,  No.  876,- 
ii.'iS,  for  a  railroad  motor  velocipede  propellable  by  hand, 
foot  or  motor,  is  valid,  but  is  not  infringed  by  Jenkins 
patent.  No.  914.845.— United  States  Circuit  Court,  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois  Sheffield  Car  Companv  vs.  Bnd.i 
Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company,  177  Federal  Reporter  713. 

Presumption  of  Joint  Invention  yot  Overcome. — The  prp- 
sumption  of  joint  invention  arising  from  the  granting  of  a 
patent  to  two  persons  is  not  overcome  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  first  perceived  the  crude  form  of  the  elements  of 
the  device  and  the  possibility  of  their  adaption  and  composi- 
tion to  accomplish  a  useful  result. — United  States  Circnit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Sixth  Circuit,  Vrooman  vs.  Penhollow- 
179  Federal  Reporter  296. 

Infringement  Not  Excused  by  Manufacturer's  Inahilily 
to  Supply  Demand. — One  cannot  excuse  infringement  of  a 
patent  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturing  patentee  is  un- 
able to  supply  the  demand  for  the  patented  device  with 
promptness,  and  that  users  are  subject  to  delay  on  that  ac- 
count.—United  States  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin,  Commercial  Acetylene  Company  vs  Autolux 
Company.  181  Federal  Reporter  387. 

What  Constitutes  Unfair  Competition. — Loss  of  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  manufacture  when  a  patent  expires  does 
not  deprive  the  patentee  of  his  right  to  protection  against 
unfair  competition  resulting  from  efforts  on  the  part  of  an- 
other to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  thev  are  buying  the 
patentee's  product.— New  York  Court  of "  Appeals  West- 
cott  Chuck  Company  vs.  Oneida  National  Chuck  Company 
92  Northeastern  Reporter  639. 

Infringement  of  Trademark. — To  constitute  infringement 
of  a  trademark,  duplication  or  exact  imitation  is  not  essen- 
tial, it  being  sufficient  that  tbe  marks  are  so  similar  that 
confusion  or  deception  is  apt  to  result.  Infringement  may 
occur  though. the  infringer  does  not  know  that  another  has 
acquired  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mark.  The 
owner  of  a  registered  trademark  need  not  await  actual  in- 
jury through  infringement  before  suing  to  stop  it. — United 
States  Circuit  Court.  District  of  New  Jersey,  Eagle  White 
Lead  Company  vs.  Pflugh,  160  Federal  Reporter  579. 
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Trade  Publications 


lioller  I'cfd  l'iiiiii>«.— Dean  Brothers  Steam  I'limp  Works. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Catalogue  No.  S3.  Ket'ers  to  a  line  of  special 
boiler  feed  ov  pressure  pumps,  whieli  incUides  pumps  willi  com- 
pound and  noncompound  steam  ends,  outside  center  packed  high 
pressure  pumps  and  single  and  duplex  double  acting  piston 
types  of  p<imps.  All  of  these  are  illustrated  and  described  and 
brief  tables  of  dimensions  are  included. 

Stcnin  HontinBT. — Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Point  and  Elm 
fctreets,  Camden,  N.  ,1.  Deals  with  the  Webster  vacuum,  modu- 
lation and  modulation-vacuum  systems  of  steam  beating,  and 
gives  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  use  (he  products  of  this 
company.  A  number  of  illustrations  showing  buildings  In  which 
these  three  types  of  heating  systems  hove  been  Installed  are 
included. 

Ciilfiiilar. —  Musscns,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada,  dealer  in 
machinery  and  supplies  for  railroads,  mines,'  contractors,  mills, 
factories,  machine  shops,  &c.,  has  issued  a  large  calendar  meas- 
uring '21  X  I'ln  in.  Each  leaf  contains  a  calendar  for  one  month 
on  the  lower  portion  and  the  space  in  the  upper  part  is  used 
to  display  soiae  of  the  various  tools  which  this  firm  handles. 

Electric  Motors.  —  The  Electro-Dynamic  Company,  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.  Three  circulars.  No.  36  illustrates  and  describes 
the  Inter-polo  motor,  which  was  illustrated  in  Tlie  Iron  Age 
February  2,  1905.  The  special  features  of  these  motors  are 
discussed,  the  various  sizes  and  styles  are  shown  and  a  number 
of  test  curves  are  included.  No.  37  covers  the  subject  of  motor 
drive  and  shows  a  number  of  mstallations  of  the  Inter-pole 
motors  for  driving  machine  tools.  No.  38,  superseding  No.  35, 
contains  data  on  the  ratings  and  dimensions  of  the  type  S 
jnolor  for  various  speed  ratios  of  both  open  and  closed  adjust- 
able speed  motors,  and  also  those  operating  at  a  constant  speed, 

Lnbrirntors. — The  Swain  Lubricator  Company,  250  Lake 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  Pamphlet.  Describes  and  illustrates  the 
Swain  lubricator,  the  special  advantages  of  which  are  economy, 
cleanliness  and  convenience.  These  lubricators  are  made  in  the 
form  of  cups  in  two  different  styles  for  shafting  and  for  loose 
pulleys.  The  lubricant  employed  is  a  candle  made  of  oil  and 
petroleum  products  ordinarily,  although  special  candles  of  as- 
bestos, graphite  and  mica  can  be  supplied  in  various  sizes  and 
degrees  of  hardness. 

Hydraulic  Engines, — Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Com- 
pany, 140  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Size  6  x 
9  in. ;  pages  44.  Pertains  to  the  Niagara  hydraulic  engine, 
which  is  a  new  development  of  the  hydraulic  ram  made  in  sev- 
eral sizes,  ranging  from  one  for  supplying  dwellings  with  water 
to  one  capable  of  supplying  water  for  irrigation,  operating 
mine  washers  and  filling  railroad  water  tanks.  The  construction 
of  the  engine  is  described  at  length,  and  this  description  is  sup- 
plemented by  drawings  showing  the  various  parts.  A  number 
of  installations  are  shown  and  space  is  given  to  directions  for 
Installing  the  engine. 

Twine  and  Cordage  MacUinerj-.  —  The  Hoover  & 
Gamble  Company,  Miamisburg,  Ohio.  Catalogue.  Describes  and 
illustrates  a  line  of  binder  twine,  rope  and  cordage  machinery 
for  manufacturing  sisal  and  Manila  twine  and  rope.  The  ma- 
chines included  are  fiber  breakers  and  spreaders,  drawing 
frames,  spinners,  balling  machines  and  tow  cards. 

Snn-nilll  and  Threshing  Machinery.  —  Heilman  Ma- 
chine Works,  Pine  and  First  streets,  Evansville,  Ind.  Catalogue 
No.  61.  Describes  with  numerous  illustrations  a  line  of  trac- 
tion engines,  threshing  machines,  portable  and  stationary  en- 
gines, boilers,  pumps,  single  and  double  sawmills,  edgers,  saws, 
lumber  trimmers,  boistlng  engines,  mine  cages  and  ventilating 
fans. 

■Wheels  for  .Mine  niid  Industrial  Railroads, — Lobdell 
Car  Wheel  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.  Pamphlet.  Shows  the 
Lobdell  tight  and  loose  wheel  equipment  for  mine  and  industrial 
railroads.  In  this  equipment  one  wheel  is  fast  on  the  axle, 
while  the  other  is  loose,  and  both  revolve  with  it  until  curves 
are  reached.  -Vt  this  point  the  loose  wheel  revolves  sufficiently 
to  relieve  the  strain  occurring  at  that  time.  These  wheels  can 
be  equipped  with  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing  or  the  ordinary  brass 
bearing  as  desired. 

Elevators Craig   RIdgway    &    Son    Company.    CoatesTlUe, 

Pa.  Catalogue.  Size  6  x  9  in. ;  pages  74.  Covers  a  line  of 
steam-hydraulic  and  electric  elevators  for  freight  and  passenger 
service.  In  the  former  t.vpe  the  motive  power  is  obtained  by 
turning  the  steam  into  a  closed  cylinder  partly  filled  with  water, 
which  at  once  has  the  same  pressure  as  the  steam  and  can  be 
used  for  lifting,  pushing,  pulling  and  similar  operations.  All 
of  the  various  styles  of  elevators  are  described  at  length,  and 
the  text  is  supplemented  by  Illustrations. 

Boilers. — Pennsylvania  Boiler  Works.  Erie,  Pa.  Catalogue 
Q.  Concerned  with  a  line  of  portable  and  stationary  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  return  tubular  boilers.  The  various  types  of 
boilers  are  illustrated  and  brief  tables  of  specifications  are  in- 
cluded. 

Ditchers. — The  Browning  Engineering  Company.  Cleveland. 
Ohio.     Catalogue.     Refers  to  the  use  of  the  Browning  railroad 


ditclior,  which  is  a  revolving  sleam  shovel  designed  to  be  used 
in  widening  cuts,  opening  up  ditches  and  light  gravel  pit  work 
where  the  material  is  loaded  on  top  of  the  flat  car  upon  which 
the  ditcher  Is  carried.  The  construction  of  the  ditcher  is  de- 
scribed at  length  and  there  are  a  number  of  illusiratlons  show- 
ing it  In  actual  use. 

EnKTlnes. — Lake  City  Engineering  Works,  Erie,  Pa.  Cata- 
logue. Consists  of  a  number  of  loose  leaf  circulars  referring  to 
horizontal  and  vertical  engines  of  the  center  crank  type  and 
pumping  and  dredging  raachiner.v.  All  of  ihe  different  engines 
and  pumps  are  illustrated  and  brief  tables  of  specifications  arc 
included. 

CiinclCN. — The  .'>kinner  Chni!k  Company,  New  Britain.  Conn. 
Cotiilngue  and  price-list.  Lists  an  extensile  line  of  Independent 
and  universal  combination  lathe  chucks,  drill  and  planer  chucks, 
face  plate  jaws,  drill  vises  and  reamer  stands.  The  various 
types  of  chucks  are  all  illustrated  and  briefly  described,  and  a 
telegraph  code  for  use  in  ordering  completes  the  price-list. 

Governors. — The  Ludlow  \'alve  Mfg.  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Four  bulletins.  No.  101  points  out  the  factors  to  be  considered 
In  selecting  a  water  wheel  governor,  which  In  the  order  of  their 
imparlance  are  the  type  and  then  the  size.  No.  103  gives  gen- 
eral description  and  specifications  for  the  type  M  governor  for 
turbines  having  cylinder  or  sleeve  gates  operated  by  a  rotating 
shaft.  No.  105  is  devoted  to  the  type  K  governor,  which  is  the 
company's  standard  model  for  small  turbine  units  with  wicket 
gate  control,  while  No.  106  calls  attention  to  the  type  L,  whicli 
is  the  standard  for  turliines  having  wicket  gates  operated  by  an 
oscill.itiiig  shaft. 

llencU  Lathe  aud  Attachnients — Moseley  Lathe  Com- 
pany, Elgin.  111.  Loose  leaf  circulars.  Pertain  to  a  line  <Jf  bench 
lathes  and  attachments  for  handling  a  variety  of  work.  All  of 
the  attachments  are  illusirated  and  brief  specifications  are  in- 
cluded. 

Motor  Cars — Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Calls   attention   to    the   special    features   of   the    1911    car    and 
shows   the   various   styles   of   bodies   and   tops   that   can    be   fur-  ' 
nished. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engrines — Warren  H.  .Teffers,  37S 
Canal  street.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes the  various  sizes  of  Backus  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and 
suction  gas  producers  which  he  handles  as  a  selling  agent  for 
the  manufacturer. 

.Se.iniless  Tubing; — Benedict  &  Burnham  Mfg.  Company, 
Waterbury,  Coun.  Brochure.  Treats  of  the  various  weights  and 
sizes  of  Benedict-nickel  seamless  drawn  tubing  tor  exposed 
plumbing,  i-aiiings,  &c.,  in  residences,  oflices  and  public  build- 
ings. These  tubes  are  made  in  two  styles,  one  having  white 
metal  all  the  way  through  and  the  other  having  a  steel  lining 
which  reinforces  the  white  metal  .ind  is  cheaper  in  price.  A 
complete  table  giving  the  weight  per  foot  of  the  various  sizes  of 
tubing  Is  inrluded. 

Corlv  Brick — .\rnistrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Pamphlet.  Relates  to  the  use  of  cork  brick  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  and  concrete  flooring.  The  special  features  of  these 
bricks  are  described  at  length  and  directions  for  their  installa- 
tion are  included. 

liatlies — Pringle  &  Brodie  Machinery  Company,  512  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue.  Describes  and  illustrates 
a  line  of  woodworking  machinery  which  includes  combination 
and  variety  wood  turning  lathes,  an  automatic  back  knife  gauge 
lathe,  a  machine  for  turning  wood  rings  and  valve  handles,  a 
multiple  spindle  boring  machine,  a  sanding  or  bufling  machine 
for  finisliing  dowel  pins  and  single  and  double  head  dowel  ma- 
chines. 

Macliini.sts'  Tools.  —  .-Vthol  Machine  Company,  Athol, 
Mass.  Catalogue  No.  .';i.  Illustrates  vises,  grindstone  frames, 
machinists'  tools,  &c. 

Sand  Dryer. — Hyde  Brothers  &  Co.,  Commonwealth  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Circular.  Deals  with  the  Steel  City  sand 
dryer,  which  is  made  in  two  sizes  having  capacities  of  approxi- 
mately 10  and  5  tons  per  day,  respectively.  In  use  the  wet 
sand  is  shoveled  into  the  top  of  the  dryer  and  as  it  dries  runs 
out  through  holes  in  the  bottom. 

Clay  ■\Vorlcins  Machines — II.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh, 
Mich.  Catalogue  No.  50  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter 
explain  tlie  operation  of  a  line  of  clay  working  machines  that 
includes  brick  machines,  drain  tile  and  hollow  block  machines, 
automatic  brick  and  tile  cutters,  clay  granulators,  pug  mills, 
compound  and  straight  roll  crushers,  dry  pans,  disintegrators, 
elevators  and  conveyors  and  hand  operated  cutters  for  brick, 
tile  and  hollow  block. 

Air  Compressors  and  Pnenmatlc  Tools. — Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Three  pamphlets. 
No.  3007  deals  with  the  class  PD  air  compressor,  which  is  the 
latest  power  driven  type.  Its  principal  features  are  inclosed  dust- 
proof  construction  with  automatic  flood  lubrication  for  the  main 
bearings,  crank  pins  and  cross  heads  and  large  valve  area  and 
intercooler  surface.  No.  5003  describes  the  Rndlalaxe  air  driven 
coal  cutter,  which  is  designed  for  undercutting  in  a  pitching 
seam,  shearing,  mining  in  the  middle  of  the  seam  and  cutting 
out  bands  in  the  coal.     It  is  essentially  a  long  stroke  drill  with 
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a  special  mounting  to  adapt  it  to  tlie  class  of  work  it  does.  No. 
900S  relates  to  a  pneumatic  tamping  machine  for  relinini; 
copper  converters. 

Calendar The   Goldschmidt   Thermit    Company,   90    West 

street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  a  large  calendar  hanger.  A  large 
map  of  North  .\merica  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
hanger  and  there  are  three  small  illustrations  of  the  principal 
work  done  by  this  company — n.imely,  locomotive  and  marine 
repairs  and  rail  welding.  A  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  repairs 
handled  by  this  company  and  some  of  their  products  are  also 
given. 

Pres.se.s. — The  njdraulic  Press  Mfg.  Company,  Mount  Gil- 
ead,  Ohio.  Two  catalogues.  No.  .31  pertains  to  a  line  of  hy- 
draulic presses  and  pumps  for  m.inufacturing  emery  wheels, 
pressing  tiber  board  and  making  lard  and  veneer  and  leather 
belts.  No.  ^!0  describes  and  illustrates  hydraulic  presses  and  ac- 
cumulators and  pumps  of  various  types. 

Twist  Drills,  Rcamer.s.  &c The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 

Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Catalogue  No.  37.  Size  6x9  in., 
and  pocket  edition,  size  4  x  6  in. :  pages  214.  Describes,  illus- 
trates and  lists  the  complete  line  of  the  company's  regular  prod- 
ucts, a  number  of  tools  not  previously  listed  being  shown.  In 
addition  to  the  main  divisions  of  drills,  reamers.  &c.,  sections 
are  devoted  to  tools  for  turret  lathes,  Paragon  Flatwist  high 
speed  drills  and  sockets.  Peerless  high  speed  reamers  and  Para- 
dox adjustable  reamers.  An  innovation  is  the  listing  of  high 
speed  and  carbon  steel  tools  of  the  same  style  in  parallel  col- 
umns, which,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to 
prospective  i)urchasers. 

Marine  Ensine.s. — Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Catalogue.  Describes  the  full  line  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines tor  marine  purposes  built  by  this  company. 

Spray  Xozzlo.s. — Spray  Nozzle  Company.  201  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  .Mass.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Briefly  describes  the 
radical  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  spray  nozzles 
and  spray  cooling  systems  during  the  past  year.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  system  is  more  economical  In  first  cost  and  operation 
than  any  other  artificial  means  of  cooling  water  for  condensers, 
water  jackets  or  other  Industrial  purposes. 

Calenilnr;  —  The  Blake  &  .Tohcson  Company,  Waterbury. 
Conn.,  has  issued  a  large  calendar  hanger  measuring  31  in. 
square.  The  hanger  is  very  attractive  and  the  upper  portion 
contains  a  large  reproduction  of  the  painting,  "  The  Eternal 
Seas,"  while  a  small  calendar  pad  occupies  space  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hanger. 

Milliner  Cutters Barber-Colman   Company,  Roekford,   III. 

Catalogue  B.  Size  474  x  7Ti  in.  ;  pages  87.  Calls  attention  to  an 
extensive  line  of  carbon  and  high  speed  steel  milling  cutters, 
which  include  plain  milling  cutters  with  and  without  nicked 
tpelh,  side  milling  cutters,  end  mills  of  various  types,  metal 
slitting  saws,  angular  cutters,  gear  hobs  and  various  formed 
cutters.  Brief  spedfications  are  given  for  all  these  cutters  and 
a  number  of  tables  of  useful  information  complete  the  cata- 
logue. 

Road  Makins'  Maeliinery — Indiana  Road  Machine  Com- 
pany, Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Four  catalogues.  Give  general  descrip- 
lions  and  specifications  tor  a  line  of  road  making  machinery 
which  includes  graders,  a  ditcher  and  wagon  loader,  dump 
wagons,  wheel  and  drag  scrapers,  contractors'  plows,  stone 
crushers  and  road  rollers  and  graders.  All  of  these  machines 
ere  illustrated  and  in  addition  space  is  given  to  engines  of  both 
the  stationary  and  the  traction  types  for  use  in  connection  with 
this  line  of  machiner.v. 

Drop  Forsiiigs. — Union  Drop  Forge  Company,  Chicago, 
111.  Two  folders.  Call  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  drop 
forgings  made  by  this  company  and  show  some  of  the  different 
patterns,  .\mong  the  lines  illustrated  are  valve  stems,  weldless 
crank  shafts  of  the  single  and  double  throw  and  the  opposed 
center  bearing  types,  connecting  rods  with  and  without  T  heads, 
yoke  and  rod  ends.  Igniter  levers  and  cams.  In  each  case  the 
various  sizes  in  which  these  forgings  are  made  are  given. 

Railroad  Supplies. — Railway  Vppllances  Company,  Old 
Colony  Building,  Chicago,  III.  Catalogue  No.  108  and  two  pam- 
phlets. The  first  is  devoted  to  the  Globe  ventilators  for  steam 
railroad  cars  and  shows  the  construction  of  the  ventilator  and 
its  use  on  railroad  cars  and  in  shops.  One  of  the  pamphlets 
deals  with  the  Priest  snow  flanger,  which  is  intended  to  be  at- 
tached back  of  the  pilot  so  that  it  will  clear  a  space  of  about  1 
ft.  on  each  side  of  the  rail,  thus  enabling  the  drivers  to  exert 
their  full  tractive  power.  The  second  pamphlet  relates  to  the 
R  .\  skid  shoe,  which  is  an  emergency  tool  that  enables  train 
crews  to  clear  the  main  track  quickly  of  cars  unable  to  be  moved 
on  their  own  wheels. 

EniBrines,    Bailers    and    Feed    'W'ater    Heaters The 

Brownell  Company.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Catalogue  No.  66.  Lists  an 
extensive  line  of  engines,  boilers  and  feed  water  heaters.  The 
engines  include  an  automatic  self-oiling  type,  a  self-oiling  tan- 
dem compound  engine,  heavy  duty  automatic  and  side  crank  and 
heavy  duty  slide  valve  engines.  The  boilers  include  horizontal 
tubular,  portoble  locomotive,  vertical  tubular  and  Scotch  boilers. 


In  addition  to  the  feed  water  heaters,  space  is  given  to  boiler 
settings,  fronts,  grates  and  smoke  connections.  All  the  various 
types  of  engines  and  boilers  have  complete  dimension  tables 
given. 

TIireshinB  Maeliinery. — Robinson  &  Co.  Machine  Works. 
Richmond.  Ind.  Catalogue.  Si^e  7>f.  x  10  in.  ;  pages  40.  Deals 
with  an  extensive  line  of  threshing  machinery,  all  of  which  is 
illustrated  end  described  at  length. 

Eleotrie  Motors. — Roth  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Bul- 
letins No.  156,  161,  182,  193  and  109.  Pertain  to  the  line  of 
electric  motors  manufactured  by  this  company  and  show  their 
adaptability  for  driving  various  kinds  of  tools. 

Air    Compressors    and    Rock    Drills IngersoU-Rand 

Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Four  bulletins.  No. 
3002  illustrates  and  describes  the  class  A-1  straight  line  steam 
driven  sipgle  stage  air  compressor  and  shows  a  number  of  in- 
stallations. No.  4109  treats  of  Temple-Ingersoll  electric  air  rock 
drills,  which  are  pneumatic  air  drills  driven  by  pulsations  of 
compressed  air  created  by  a  pulsator  actuated  by  a  standard 
electric  motor.  Nos.  9004.  9005  and  9006  relate  to  classes  P, 
G  and  BF  of  the  Calyx  diamondless  core  drills. 

Friction  CIntch — -A.  Plamondon  Mfg.  Company,  12  North 
Clinton  street,  Chicago,  III.  Circular.  Relates  to  a  disk  type 
friction  clutch  possessing  few  parts  and  no  springs,  bolts  or 
other  complicated  mechanism  apt  to  become  deranged  in  use. 

Valve  Reseating'  Stacliine. — The  Leavitt  Machine  Com- 
pony.  Orange,  Mass.  Catalogue  No.  15.  Illustrations  and  de- 
scriptive matter  explain  the  operation  of  the  improved  Dexter 
valve  reseating  machine  for  reseating  all  flat  and  taper  seated 
valves  of  %  to  12  In.  diameter  without  disconnecting  the  valve. 
Space  is  also  given  to  a  disk  cutter,  and  a  partial  list  of  users 
completes  the  catalogue. 

Clay  \*^orklns  Machinery The  C.  W.  Raymond  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio.  Two  pamphlets.  The  first  is  a  compen- 
dium illustrating  the  soft  mud  machinery  and  appurtenances 
made  by  this  company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  other 
deals  with  the  Youngren  producer  gas  fired  continuous  kiln  and 
the  Raymond  periodical  direct  fired  kilns.  The  operation  and 
construction  of  these  kilns  is  given  and  a  number  of  views  of 
ii;stallatlons  are  shown. 

Centrifngal  Pnnips.  —  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Company. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  No.  230.  Size  6  x  9  in.  ;  pages  96. 
Deals  with  a  line  of  horizontal  and  vertical  belt,  motor  and  en- 
gine driven  single  stage  centrifugal  pumps.  The  construction 
of  these  is  described  at  some  length  and  is  followed  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  styles.  Space  is  given  to  float  switches 
end  motor  starters  and  a  number  of  tables  of  useful  informa- 
tion complete  the  catalogue. 

Crucible  Steel. — Braebum  Steel  Company,  Braeburn,  Pa. 
Catalogue.  Pertains  to  the  line  of  crucible  steel  manufactured 
by  this  company  for  various  purposes.  The  various  grades  of 
steel  are  described  and  the  labels  attached  thereto  are  repro- 
duced. There  are  tables  giving  the  weights  of  various  sizes  of 
bars,  and  a  number  of  illustrations  with  dimensions  of  the  vari- 
ous special  shapes  made  are  included. 

Calendar The   New   State  Iron   &   Supply   Company,   Me- 

Alester,  Okla.,  wholesale  dealer  in  hardware,  mill  and  mine 
supplies,  has  Issued  a  calendar  measuring  15  x  20  in.  The  pad 
is  of  the  customary  type,  and  in  addition  to  giving  the  days  of 
the  month  also  contains  information  regarding  the  moon's 
phases. 

Concentrating-  Table  and  Drills — The  Denver  Rock 
Drill  &  Machinery  Company,  Eighteenth  and  Blake  streets.  Den- 
ver. Colo.  Three  bulletins.  T-1  describes  and  Illustrates  the 
company's  concentrating  table,  while  3-Sl  and  8-D2  show  the 
Waugh  hand  sinker  and  the  Waugh  drifter,  respectively.  In  all 
three  bulletms  the  various  parts  of  the  machines  are  shown. 

W'ater  Motor. — The  Chicago  Water  Motor  &  Fan  Company, 
40  Dearborn  street.  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet.  Describes  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chicago  water  motor  and  calls  attention  to  its 
special  features  and  shows  a  number  of  applications. 

Textile  Machinery. — Parks  &  Woolson  Machine  Company, 
Springfield.  Vt.  Pamphlet  and  circulars.  Cover  a  complete 
line  of  machinery  which  includes  polishing  and  brushing  ma- 
chines, shears,  boiling  machines,  trade  marking  machines,  folders 
and  woolen  and  cotton  napers. 

Portable  Tools  and  Machinery — Stow  Flexible  Shaft 
Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  No.  30.  Size  6  x  9  in. : 
pages  48.  Refers  to  the  use  of  the  Stow  flexible  shaft  for  driv- 
ing a  number  of  portable  tools  from  an  electric  motor  or  from 
a  countershaft  b.v  the  interposition  of  ropes.  The  various  tools 
capable  of  being  driven  In  this  way  are  shown,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  driving  them. 

Folding-  and  Cutting  Machines — Dexter  Folder  Com- 
pany. 200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.  Three  pamphlets. 
These  point  out  the  advantages  of  using  Dexter  folding  ma- 
chines, the  Dexter  automatic  clamp  cutter  and  an  automatic 
continuous  feeding  system  for  which  this  company  Is  the  sole 
selling  agent.  All  the  various  machines  are  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed and  brief  specifications  are  included. 
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CURRENT   METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  aref  or  small  lots.  New  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store  — 

UeQned  Iron  : 

1  lo  !■ » in  round  And  square i  ^  ,,  *  —  , 

IS  lo  4  lu  .V    k  lo  I  in j  I-  "  <  '■" 

l',lo4ln   •!    ,lo5-l  «I11.185« 

Rouii — Hauu  11-10  round  anu  (square V  ir  t,85f 

Angles  :  CIS  ♦  i» 

Slo.  X  'j  In  and  larger 2.uii« 

SIn.xS  16  In  and   sin •■!.iic 

l!jto2'.  In.  X       In ilUf 

l'4to24»  In.  X  3-lcin  and  thicker -.'.oo* 

1  to  1)4  In.  X  3-  li  In not 

1  to  l!«iMu 2;°' 

;i,x!.rin -'30f 

Ijx  Vi,  m iMt 

5bxIi;  In SAy 

HxS-Sa  n 4.25« 

Tees : 

1  In  -'j-^*-' 

1',  m 2  <3e 

lijio  S',x',  in 215r 

l!^tii  Hi  x3  )6iu  2S3(> 

Sin.  and  lari;er — J.l'^^ 

Beams : S.OOf 

Channels,  Sin.  and  lar.'er  iVJil 

Hands— 1',  lo6\S-16  lc>  No  S 2:«c 

"Biir.len's  Best"  Iron,  lm--e  i>rice S  l.^ir 

Burrttn'8"H   U  &S  "  Iron,  base  price 2  95; 

Norway  Bars  3.ti0c 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  '• 

llesscmer  Machinery ..1  9|)i( 

Toe  Calk.  Tire  >ind  SlLMgli  Shoe 2.aC(iiS.iXJ(f 

Besi  Cast  SI  eel,  base  price  In  small  lots 7f 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets- 
Gdlvanized. 


Noi  22  and  34 

No.86 

No.  28 


.*  n.  ..5.;5<t 

.  f«  a  ..6.25^ 
.  r  lb   ,.7.'J5C 


Sheets  from  Store- 
Black 

OncPass,  c  Ii 


No. IB 

Nos.l8to20... 
N '  'F  32  :ind  il. 
No. 26, 


Son  Steel.  cleaned. 

«•    11.  255c 2.S')« 

*i    It,  2  TO*' 2.90ir 

**     Tt.  2.75c S.OiV 

V  "■  2.snir 3iue 


^ip'.js';;;; p  n  j*.*- s.30« 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 
cetmlne  Kussla.accordlngto  assort.      _^   »   12    ®H^ 
Palen.VlWniibed,  W.  DeweeB  Wo^o<l^_  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

;«os  linndU £  l-lf' 

Nos.22to24 2  J.3*« 

Nn  26  *^    lt.3D0? 

^°    ,g :...:. ?-    lt.,3.80» 

'  So  ionnd  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25c  higher 


No 


Corrugated     Roofing — 

2"^(  In.  corrujuirn.                       Painted  Gaivd 

So.24 *  lOO  Sfi.  fl.  W.S5  4.S0 

No.2« ■♦lOosq.  ft.     2.95  4.iiO 

No. 20 f   im  Bi],  ft.     :.t*i  3.:5 

Tin    Plates— 

'  American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box.) 

'  "A  A  .\.-  Charcoal: 

I      K  ,   14x20 $6.35 

IX,  14x20 7.00 

A.  Chat  coal; 

IC,     4x20 $5.40 

IX.  14  I  20 6,50 

Atnerican  Coke  Plates— Bessemer— 

Il  ,    I  X  21' ;o:  lb $4.jn 

IX,U  x2lJ  5.10 

American  Terne  Plates— 

Ic,20.\2-'  wirh  an  Slt>   cuafni; $8  50 

IX.20X2S  with  :iii  s  111    CMtIng 10.50 

>  Seamless  Brass   Tubes — 

LlslNii\f I    K  ivii*  ;luse  price     18ff 

1         Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  Novfiiii'LT  13.  lyis  Buse  price  18(f 

'  Copper    Tubes — 

l.lst  Novc IT  13.  IW'S  Dase  price  21it 

Brazed   Brass   Tubes — 

List  August  I,  ;**,  195^ij  *  lb 

Hioh    Brass    Rods^ 

List  .\iigii»t  1,  lyii?  UH'f  il*  Ti 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass — 

LIsl  Augusi  1.  190S.  Il3i'/   *  lb 

Brass   Wire — 

List  August  1,  190S  HJi't  »   lb 

Copper   Wire — 

Biise  Pricfe.  ''.trlMaa  lots  mill  14    <; 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Roiled.  lOoz  I'luaniity  h.Ts)^  n.  18   -r 
sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  \c  ^  it  auvanceover  Hot 
Unlled 

Sheet  Coppc  Polished  2!i  in   wide  and  under,  iff  ifi 

sqnaie  foo[ 
Sheet  Copper  PoiishQd  over  20  in.  wide,  2j  f'  square 

foul 
Planished  Coppei  .let*  square  foot  more  tlrin  Polished 


METALS  — 
Tin— 

Strallf  I'lg *  n  46    <sittnt 

Copper — 

lakelngoc "f  ib  us^'^is  t 

Klectrotjtic ft  lb  ll^i^HHf 

Casting r  ibi4L»ali>i« 

Spelter — 

Wesiern »•  ib  0   (%6^ 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks...  .**  Tb  S    «  I  Open 9*  lb  S^# 

Lead. 

American  rig ^  ib  5    laSW^ 

Bar *>  lb  6%<si6)tt 

Solder. 

W  A  a,  guaranteed *>  lb  28   i<c28!<» 

No.l *>  lb  26   HilfS 

Ketlaed V  lb  V4    'J2J%( 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brapd  vary  ac- 
cording to  coinp-'Silon. 

Antimony — 

cooksou |>  lb  .  ^Wt 

Hand  IS ®9);» 

Other  Brands laii   t 

Bismuth — 


$2.0O(s$2,25 


Aluminum — 


No  1  AIntiiiiiiiMi  (guai-anteeJ  over  99$  pure).  In  iDjtoi 

for  remellln^ .^Ji^ 

liuds  i  Wne Base  Price  Jl< 

Sheets Base  Price  Sr 

Old    Metals. 

Dealti-s  Purchasitu/  Prices  Paid  in  New  York 

. Cents 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and  crucible ^  lb  ll.iio@l].25 

Copper,  Heavy  ami   Wire |i  ib  10.75@11.0o 

Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms ^  ib    9.75@10.(Kt 

Brass,   Heavy ^  n,     :.i5(^  ;,5« 

Bra.ss,   Light ^  jt,    5.75@  «.0» 

Heavy  Mecbiue  Composition p  tb    9.7i@l0,W 

Clean  Brass  Turnings fl  ft     7.35®  IM 

Composition  Turnings ^  n>    8.25)9  Wl 

Lead,  Heavy ^  ft     a  S.B 

Lead,  Tea ^  ft  @  S.t> 

Zinc  Scrap ^  ft     @  i.^ 


f  .'.>Hli«| 


NICHOLSON 


il 


^^^» 


b 


We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
F'iles  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIXD  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did 
not  hold  their  CUTTING  edge — 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS. 

We  make  over  3,000  differ- 
ent styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalo". 
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14-18  Park  Place,  New  York 


Enlereu  al  the  New  VorU  Tosl  CCcl  us  tccouU  Cl^sa  Mail  Matttr. 


Continued  Improvement 

The  Steel  Corporation's  January  Gain  May  Exceed 
300,000  Tons 


Subscription  Price,  United  Stales  and  Mexico.  $5.00  per  Annum;  to  Car.ada. 

$/.>U  per  Annum;  to  Otr.er  horeign  Countries,  ^10.00  per  Annum. 

Single  Copies,  20  Centb. 


Tin    Plate    Advanced— Better    Outlook   for   the 
Foundry  Trade 

Charles  T.  Root,  .  .  -  -  .  President  

W.  H.  Taylor,  -  _  -    treasurer  and  General  Manager 

HAROLD  s.  buttenheim.        -     ^ -^       -        -             secretar,  q^^^.  ^.^  .^^^  statistics  for  January  show  an  output 

Geo.  w.  Cope, )  ot  1,759,000  tons,  or  i8,ooo  tons  less  than  in  December, 

A.  I.  FiNDLEY,         jED.ioKs  jncHcating  thc  extcut  of  thc  sluitip  iH  operatioHS  Et  thc 

H.     R.    CO8LEIGH,              _             ■            _             .             .            MECHANICAL    EDITOR  ..                                         _-,                                 .j-                           'i^.'^ 

opening  ot  the  year.     Yet  the  report  of  capacity  active 

Branch  Offices  February  I  reflects  plainly  the  improvement  in  finished 

PhiUdelphia  Red  Esut^  Trust  BuUdiDg           Chicago  Fuher  Builc&g  material,  the  2o6  fumaccs  then  in  blast  producing  at 

Pittsburgh,  Park  BuiidiDg                                      Cievdanci,  Amencaa  1  rust  Building  * 

B<xu  .  Compion  Bnilding                          Cincinnati,  807  Andrews  Building  the  rate  of  59,568  tous  3.  day,  against  53,347  tons  ^  "^^y 

CONTENTS.                           ^  *'"f  189  furnaces  January  i. 

Editorial:                                                                          Page.  Of  the  net  gain  of  17  furnaces  in  the  past  month 

Continued    Improvement 347  ,            ,        ,                            .   -u    ..   j    ■.  .    „„,i    ♦!,<.    ^,10,- 

The  Gary  Idea  in  the  International   Steel  Trade 348  the   Steel   xvorks   furnaces  contributed   I4  and   the    mer- 

The  Copenhagen  Polytechnic  Plan 349  chant  furnaces  3.     So  many  furnaces  were  banked  at 

ISritish    Insurance    Against    Unemployment 349  ,                   .             ."  ,                     .'1     i             1    _«.•„„    foil    nf(    tn 

Specialised  Seeking  for  New   Customers 340  the    opening    of    the    year    that    production    tell    off    tO 

Correspondence    350  jg  700  000  tons  a  year.     On  February  I  it  was  22,000,- 

Pig  Iron   Production.      Illustrated 352  •  "       ' 

The  Iron  and  Metal  Market  Reports 3.54  to  363  000  tons  a  year. 

Notes  on  Prices 363  Some  measure  of  the  increased  activity  in  steel  lines 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 363  r   ^l      i      j-         n-j-t^u u    ;., 

What  Union    Labor  Is  Doing  for  San   Francisco 363  IS   found   Ul  the  business  of   the   leading   Pittsburgh    in- 

The  Cnrnegic  Steel  Company  Relief  Fund 363  terest     In  rails  and  billets  its  new  orders  and  specifica- 

Personal     364  '                                                                                    tu         •       r> 

Experience  with  Concrete  Patterns . .  .  .   365  tions   in   January   were    50,000  tons   more   than   in    ue- 

The  otto  Gas  Engine  Works 36.1  cernber 

Greater  Activity   at   I'oungstown,   Ohio 366  '  ,,„         ,         ,               •                ^      ;   .i,„   K„^l.;r,n-c    nf   tlip 

Obituary.      Portrait 367  What  has  been  given  out  of  the  bookings  ot  the 

The  Warwick  Iron  &  steel  Company's  Annual  Report 368  Steel  Corporation  in   January,  including  the  Pennsyl- 

New    Railroad    Equipment 368  ,,      ,"^            ,         •,    l      •               •    j-    ^i-^^ 

The  Nelson  Hot  Blast  .Stove 36S  vania  and  New  \ork  Central  rail  business,  indicates 

Dry  Air  Blast .368  tj^^t  the  unfilled  orders  January  31  were  fully  300,000 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Ore  Operations 369  „           , 

Clyde  Mitchell  Carr.    Portrait 369  tons  more  than  on  December  31. 

Electricity  and  Fence  Wire  Rust .369  j^  tj^g  ngw  demand  nearly  all  finished  lines  are  rep- 
New    Publications 37O  .                 •,       ,       ,          ■                1      .       t-1t 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Companv  Handbook 370  resented,  but  apart  trom  rails  the  heavier  products  still 

Customs  Decisions.     371  lag  behind  tin  plate  and  wire.                      ;^ 

The    International  Harvester    Companv 372  "                                       ,                 •        •         1    .                       j      xr  1, 

The  Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Companv....". 373  The  expected  advance  in  tin  plate  was  made  teb- 

T^^iTplL%  LeasWtef  PoweT"?-:?" ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  I'f?  ruary  3  and  is  10  cents  a  box  on  coke  plates,  while  char- 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Company's  Growth 37:!  coal  bright  plates  are  advanced  30  ccnts,  with  a  further 

T^:  Me:h^ir  E^iineer^-Monthiy  Meeting! !  ] ! ! ! ! !  ] ! ! ! !  37!  "--ase  for  the  more  heavily  coated  plates.     Some  pro- 

Two  617-Ft.  Ore  Vessels  Ordered 374  ducers  favored  25  cents  advance  on  coke  plates.    Nearly 

By-Product  Coke  Ovens  and  Conservation 374  ,,       •,,              1.      1     j     •      „,     ,tU^  -,U^.,A        A  c  in  the-  r-:i=p 

The  stenotype 375  all  mills  are  booked  six  months  ahead.     As  m  the  case 

Foundry  Supply  and  Machinery  Exhibition 37."i  of  wire   heavy  tin  plate  buying  preceded  the  advance. 

'Zo:::::^  e:::;:  T^^^^i  in-ioio: ::::::::::  m  Pnc^s  on  sheets  are  firmer  than  in  several  months. 

Eclipse  Concrete  Mixers  at   Chicago  Cement   Show 37li  Most  of  the   leading  mills   are  Operating  from  60  tO  70 

Westinghouse  Type  E  Alternating  Current  Generator.    Illus.    377  ,        -                ■,           1  ■    1,   ;  -   ^   ,i;-t;„^f   ;,i-,r,rr,vpmont 

Shop  Floors— I.     Illustrated 37.S  P^r  cent.  01  capacity,  which  15  a  distinct  improvement. 

The  Michigan  Stove  Company SSL'  Xew  lake  vessel   work   announced   in  the  past  two 

Additions  to  the  Laidlawrnmn-Gordon  Plant.     Illustrated..    :;s::  ,  1,      r  .  f      i    *        1    cl,^,^oc    (r^r- 

The  Detroit  Stoker.     Illustrated 384  weeks  calls  for  17.000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  tor 

The  North  Wales  ,S-In.  Grinder  Head.     Illustrated 386  cix  boats       Plate  mills  are  getting  more   work,   but  Still 

Swedish   Tool    Steel    Agencies .S80  "                                   r          ,,             "              r     1      1                 •.. 

New  Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Tool.    Illustrated '.'.  386  'i^ve  an  uncomfortable  -amount  ot  slack  capacity. 

The  Philadelphia  Foundryme:Vs  Association 386  Structural  contracts   include  4OOO  tons  for  the  Vine 

Ihe  Xoyes  T  Sriuare.      Illustrated 3S7  .               x,,  ■,     ,    ,    1  ■             ,                           r             t        • 

Diamond  Boiler  Repair  Bolts.     Illustrated 3.88  Street  pier   at   Phlladcl]ihia    and   30OO   tons   tor  a   LOUIS- 

'^'"  ^^■,'*- '^' '^''"'^  ^'''"'"S  Furnace.    Illustrated '.  388  ville  &  Nashville  viaduct  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

i he  Pels  Deep-Throated  Power  Punch.     Illustrated 389  t^          ,                        ,           ,    ■        ,                            ,.      r   .u             * 

The  Hart  Hollow  Cap  Screw.     Illustrated .389  ^'^rs  have  iiot  shared  in  the  movement  Ot  the  past 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  Makes  Some  Changes 389  three   weeks       Shinments  on  old  orders  are  well  taken. 

New  Tools   and   Appliances 3!}0  . 

Trade  Publications Sito  but  there  is  no  important  new  contracting. 

The  Machinery  Market  Reports 392  to  401  Rgj]  orders  include  over  61.000  tons   for  the   New 

ihe  iaeth  Iron  Company's  Enlargement 401  „               „-,,'•               ,   it    ■        /- 

Current  Metal  Prices ; 402  Haven,  including  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine  Len- 
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tral.  The  Lackawanna  has  placed  23,000  tons  and  the 
St.  Pail!  is  about  closing  for  60,000  tons. 

In  the  pig  iron  market  a  sale  of  25,000  tons  by  a 
Southern  interest,  at  less  than  $II,  for  No.  2,  is  the 
largest  transaction.  Recent  purchases  of  the  leading 
pipe  interest  are  put  at  40,000  tons.  The  foundry  out- 
look is  more  promising  in  some  districts,  and  eflforts 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  melters  to  buy  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  Western  malleable  foundries.  Radiator  and  other 
interests  have  bought  considerable  Buffalo  iron  at  low 
prices. 

Better  reports  from  the  machinery  markets,  in 
which  increased  railroad  buying  is  mentioned,  should 
help  the  drooping  foundry  industry  and  show  its  effect 
on  the  market  for  foundry  pig  iron. 

Recent  buying  of  basic  iron  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania amounts  to  20,000  tons  and  further  business  is 
pending.  The  last  sales  were  at  $14.50  and  some  fur- 
naces have  advanced  their  price  to  $15.  Central  West- 
ern furnaces  which  recently  accepted  low  prices  for 
basic  are  taking  a  firmer  stand  this  week  and  some  are 
quoting  $14,  at  furnace.  A  meeting  next  week  will 
take  up  again  the  proposed  selling  agency  for  basic 
iron. 

The  copper  statistics  tor  February  i  show  an  in- 
crease of  20,000,000  pounds,  or  about  16  per  cent,  in 
domestic  stocks.  While  larger  than  looked  for,  the 
increase  has  had  no  effect  thus  far  on  the  price,  electro- 
lytic selling  for  12.37J4.  The  decline  in  pig  tin,  which 
met  some  buying  in  its  early  stages,  has  now  frightened 
consumers  from  the  market. 


The  Gary  Idea  in  the  International  Steel  Trade 

Engrossed  as  the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  been  for  several  months  in  the  problems 
growing  out  of  the  situation  at  home,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  international  relations  would  be  given 
prominence.  However,  there  are  indications  that  the 
work  begun  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  October,  1910,  looking  to  a 
more  friendly  footing  of  competitors  in  the  world's 
steel  markets  has  not  been  allowed  to  lag.  It  is  now 
expected  that  another  international  conference  will  be 
held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  June  of  this  year,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  definite  progress  toward  the 
end  sought  when  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  in- 
vited to  New  York. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  covering  the  New  York  meeting,  have  been 
distributed  in  the  past  week.  They  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  full  report  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  sessions 
for-  the  reading  of  papers  (already  given  in  these  col- 
umns) an  interesting  report  of  the  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Railroad  Club,  New  York,  on  October  24,  the 
day  before  the  foreign  visitors  sailed  for  home. 
Opinions  ma}'  difler  as  to  the  economic  soundness  of 
the  proposals  of  Chairman  Gary  and  his  friends,  the 
home  and  foreign  manufacturers  of  steel,  but  it  is  to 
be  said  that  there  is  no  secrecy  in  their  avowals.  The 
publication  and  circulation  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  Railroad  Club 
luncheon  is  evidence  that  publicity  is  not  least  among 
the  innovations  represented  by  the  Gary  idea. 

As  the  spokesman  on  that  occasion,  Chairman  Gary 
explained  in  somewhat  the  line  of  thought  followed 
in  his  address  at  the  dinner  he  gave  last  month,  how 


price  maintenance  could  be  made  effective  without  a 

formal  agreement.     He  said  that  steel  manufacturers 

in  the  United  States  had  some  advantage  over  those 

from  abroad  in  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  them  "  are 

in  substantial  accord,  working  in  harmony,  trying  to 

help  one  another."    This  condition  he  attributed  10  the 

fact  that  in  the  past  few  years 

the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  in  the  control  of  a 
class  of  men  who  have  the  intelligence,  the  education,  the 
experience  and  also  the  disposition  to  work  together  on  two 
grounds— first,  that  it  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  have 
such  a  friendly  feeling  toward  each  other,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  intelligent  reasoning  we  know  the 
pecuniary  results  are  sure  to  be  better. 

Going  further  into  the  matter,  Judge  Gary  explained 

to   his  foreign  guests  the  procedure   which  had  been 

deemed  permissible  in  the  United  States.     Particularly 

noteworthy  in  the  following  extract  is  the  distinction 

lietween  actual  competition  and  potential  competition, 

or  leaving  oneself  free  to  compete : 

On  account  of  the  laws  of  this  country  we  have  to  work 
witli  the  greatest  care.  We  have  to  be  very  particular  what 
we  say  and  what  we  do.  We  cannot  enter  into  contracts 
with  each  other  which  tend  to  restrict  trade;  we  cannot 
lawfully  enter  into  a  contract  to  maintain  prices,  to  divide 
territory,  to  restrict  output,  or  in  any  way  to  restrain  gen- 
er.il  trade ;  but,  as  I  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
IiDU  and  Steel  Institute,  quoting  the  Attorney  General,  it  is 
just  as  well  settled  in  this  country  that  under  the  law  we 
are  not  compelled  to  compete,  if  we  only  leave  ourselves  free 
to  compete.  If  we  enter  into  no  arrangement  which  re- 
stricts us  from  entering  into  competition,  if  we  so  desire, 
we  are  within  the  law,  and,  therefore,  if  by  coming  together 
and  divulging  our  business,  by  making  statements  of  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  our  prices  are,  saying  one  for 
himself  only  what  he  proposes  to  do,  in  other  words,  dis- 
c-losing our  methods  and  our  conditions  and  our  prices,  so 
that  every  one  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  others,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fair  and  friendly 
competition,  maintains  his  prices  and  keeps  within  his  proper 
domain  and  treats  his  neighbor  as  his  neighbor  ought  to  be 
treated,  we  are  not  violating  any  principle  of  law. 

Since  1907,  following  the  great  panic,  we  have  in  a  large 
measure  at  least  worked  together ;  we  have  secured  as  a  rule 
the  maintenance  of  fair  prices;  we  have  kept  within  our  own 
particular  bailiwicks :  we  have  avoided  injuring  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  in  competition  with  us ;  we  have  helped  one 
another  almost  daily  and  have  secured  and  maintained  con- 
ditions that  are  very  much  better  than  they  were  during  the 
times  man.v  years  ago  when,  regardless  of  public  sentiment, 
contracts  were  actually  made,  though  not  kept,  to  establish 
and  maintain  prices.  We  have  a  committee  which  we  call 
the  Committee  on  Improvement  in  Methods ;  that  is  more 
or  less  general  and  very  comprehensive ;  but  it  is  an  ad- 
visory committee.  It  is  a  committee  to  whom  any  one  may 
apply  at  any  time  for  information  and  advice ;  a  committee 
without  any  power  except  a  moral  power ;  a  committee  which 
may  advise  and  which  advice  the  one  who  receives  it  may 
follow  or  reject  as  he  sees  fit.  The  result  is  that  any  one 
at  any  time  believing  his  neighbor  is  not  conducting  his 
business  as  it  ought  to  be  conducted  in  any  respect,  may  go 
before  that  committee  and  ask  for  information  and  advise 
concerning  that  particular  business.  The  committee  may 
take  up  the  subject  matter  with  the  one  whose  methods  arc 
complained  of,  and.  after  obtaining  all  the  facts,  advise  that 
individual  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  individual  may  follow 
the  advice  or  not ;  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  follow  it,  but 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  the  result  is  that  he  is  disposed 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Illustrating  the  practical  working  of  the  American 
plan,  the  speaker  gave  this  incident : 

A  gentleman  to-day  appealed  to  th?  fairness  of  the  presi- 
dent of  our  corporation  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  doing 
business  in  a  certain  locality,  stating  the  facts  and  giving 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  quite  neighborly. 
Our  president  said  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  facts, 
but  he  would  ascertain  them  immediately,  and,  if  a  correct 
statement  had  been  made,  his  disposition  would  be  to  ad- 
vise a  change  in  that  particular  locality,  and  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  the  error  committed  there  wiU  be  corrected 
immediately.  There  is  no  obligation  to  do  it,  except  a  moral 
obligation  ;  a  disposition  to  carry  into  practical  effect  what 
I  have  said  in  this  friendly  co-operation  which  means  when 
one  company  benefits  another  company  it  benefits  itself.  It 
means  that  one  company  cannot  succeed  permanently  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another. 

Judged  by  the  expressions  of  the  visitors  from  Great 

Britain,  Germanv,  France.  Belgium  and  Austria,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  Chairman  Gary's  proposal  of  an  interna- 
tional iron  and  steel  association  on  the  lines  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Naturally  the  25 
guests  of  last  October  came  with  no  authority  to  act 
for  others.  They  came  to  hear  and  promised  to  go 
home  and  report.  At  the  Railroad  Club  meeting,  as 
the  Proceedings  just  published  reports  it,  no  discordant 
note  was  sounded  and  each  of  the  foreign  representa- 
tives promised  to  commend  international  co-operation 
to  the  steel  manufacturers  of  his  own  country.  The 
movement,  indeed,  took  even  more  definite  shape  than 
this,  the  following  resolution  being  passed: 

With  a  view  to  forming  an  international  association  to 
extent!  existing  friendly  relations  between  steel  producers 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  provide  for  conferences  in  re- 
lation to  matters  in  which  they  are  all  interested,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  gentlemen  here  assembled  that  a  com- 
mittee be  formed  by  the  producers  of  the  different  countries 
to  consider  the  subject  and  report  to  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Europe  in  1911.  The  committee  shall  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  different  countries  to  be  appointed 
from  nominations  made  by  them  respectively.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  are  not  intended  to  conflict  with  the  province 
of  existing  iron  and  steel  institutes  or  technical  societies 
already  organized. 

The  committees  thus  provided  for  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  respective  countries,  it  is  understood, 
and  are  now  co-operating,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
definite  action  which  it  is  expected  will  be  taken  at 
Brussels  in  June.  On  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
movement,  time  will  be  needed  to  give  light.  Some  of 
the  international  arrangements  already  in  existence  in 
the  steel  trade — particularly  that  relating  to  rails — are 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  The  international 
trade  in  structural  steel  has  been  conducted  with  some 
measure  of  co-operation,  and  so  far  as  its  European 
side  is  concerned  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  two  associa- 
tions. As  efforts  are  made  to  regulate  conditions  in 
certain  other  lines  where  the  concerns  are  of  smaller 
caliber  and  more  numerous,  difficulties  will  naturally 
increase.  In  pipe  and  wire  there  is  a  measure  of  co- 
operation now,  but  comparatively  little  in  plates,  sheets 
and  bars. 

Naturally  international  co-operation  involves  many 
■difficulties  growing  out  of  international  rivalries,  that 
are  often  stronger  than  the  inducement  of  larger 
pecuniary  returns.  But  there  is  no  question  of  the 
growing  unwillingness  of  steel  manufacturers  in  all 
countries  to  make  sacrifice  sales  in  outer  markets  for 
the  sake  of  setting  a  hot  pace  for  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. Moreover,  the  anomaly  of  the  lowest  prices 
for  steel  being  constantly  made  in  countries  which  do 
not  produce  it  will  hardly  be  tolerated  indefinitely. 


The  Copenhagen  Polytechnic  Plan 

The  Polyteknisk  Loereaustalt.  the  great  engineer- 
ing school  of  Copenhagen,  has  established  a  practice  in 
its  course — which  should  have  strong  advocates  among 
American  educators — of  compelling  a  protracted  period 
of  actual  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the 
regular  curriculum.  The  course  is  four  and  one-half 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years,  the 
student  must  pass  an  examination  and  thesis  test  and 
then  serve  at  least  two  years  in  some  practical  work 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  department  of  which  he 
is  a  student.  At  the  end  of  the  period  he  returns  to 
the  school  and  takes  the  final  two  and  one-half  years. 

Complaint  has  always  been  made  that  the  average 
graduate   of   an   engineering    school    requires    several 


years  of  training  in  his  employer's  service  imtil  he  be- 
comes of  real  value.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  young 
man  would  do  as  well  by  taking  two  years  of  practical 
work  after  graduation  as  two  years  in  the  middle  of 
the  course,  but  this  is  not  accepted  as  oorrect.  A  scien- 
tific course  must  be  largely  theoretical  and  a  great  han- 
dicap to  the  majority  of  students  is  that  they  do  not 
realize  what  they  really  need  to  get  out  of  the  school. 
The  young  man  taking  the  course  has  probably  never 
rubbed  up  against  the  practical  application  of  engineer- 
ing except  in  a  superficial  way.  A  certain  time  in  an 
industrial  atmosphere,  before  the  course  begins,  or 
under  the  Copenhagen  system,  gives  the  student  an 
entirely  different  viewpoint  during  his  theoretical  work. 
An  objective,  more  or  less  pronounced,  has  been  cre- 
ated for  him. 


British  Insurance  Against  Unemployment 

Radical  labor  legislation  abroad  must  always  be  re- 
garded with  something  like  apprehension  in  America, 
because  established  customs  of  other  countries  con- 
trive to  find  their  way  here,  often  being  intensified  and 
made  more  obnoxious  to  employers  by  our  legislative 
bodies.  The  British  Parliament  appears  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  passing  a  bill  providing  compulsory  insurance 
against  unemployment,  which  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
employer,  the  employee  and  the  state,  in  some  propor- 
tion not  yet  determined.  The  proposed  insurance  will 
be  by  trades,  and  the  experimental  bill,  following  a 
British  custom,  will  confine  its  operation  to  a  limited 
number  of  employments,  including  works  of  construc- 
tion, engineering,  machine  and  tool  making,  and  ship 
and  boat  building,  comprising  a  total  employment  of 
upward  of  2,500.000  adult  males. 

The  law  will  not  act  to  help  the  habitually  idle 
workman.  It  is  not  intended  for  him,  but  for  those 
who  are  industrious.  To  review  the  measure  briefly, 
before  a  man  can  receive  insurance  benefits  he  must 
have  contributed  a  few  cents  a  week  for  about  eight 
months.  When  out  of  employment  he  will  receive  noth- 
ing for  the  first  week;  if  employment  is  not  secured, 
his  benefit  will  be  $1.92  a  week  for  15  weeks,  or  longer 
if  the  weekly  benefit  is  smaller,  but  in  no  case  for  more 
than  20  weeks.  With  each  succeeding  application  for 
insurance  benefits  he  must  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  a  longer  period.  If  work  is  secured  for  him  (and 
this  will  be  looked  after  with  system)  he  must  accept  it 
or  furnish  a  good  reason  for  a  declination,  and  with 
work  his  insurance  ceases. 

The  experiment,  if  carried  out,  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  in  all  industrial  countries.  It  savors  less 
of  paternalism  than  many  such  measures.  But  there 
will  be  skeptics  until  comprehensive  public  benefits  will 
have  established  the  real  value  of  this  new  scheme  of 
insurance. 


Specialized  Seeking  for  New  Customers 

A  factor  in  the  selling  system  of  industrial  works 
which  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  yielding  large 
returns  is  the  systematic  and  constant  search  for  pos- 
sible new  customers.  A  few  very  large  companies  em- 
ploy special  men  for  this  purpose — free  lances  who 
have  nothing  to  sell  and  nothing  to  buy,  but  who  must 
constantly  be  keenly  alert  for  new  outlets  for  the  com- 
pany's products.  The  reports  of  such  a  man  go  to  the 
sales  department  and  are  acted  upon  quickly  and  ener- 
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getically.  The  results  achieved  are  said  to  be  well 
worth  the  cost  of  the  department. 

Salesmen  are  supposed  to  do  just  this  work,  but  of 
course  much  oi  their  time  is  occupied  in  taking  care 
of  known  buyers.  The  salesmen's  efficiency  in  the 
search  for  the  unknown  varies  greatly.  Most  of  them 
need  stimulation  in  this  respect.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, a  good  salesman  is  developed  frdm  the  encour- 
agement given  by  an  employer  to  some  young  man  on 
his  force  who  is  seen  to  have  the  requisite  qualities 
for  taking  the  initiative  in  hunting  up  new  customers. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  recalled  in  w-hich  a  young 
man  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness was  turned  loose  with  instructions  to  work  up  new 
trade  and  to  avoid  calling  upon  those  who  were  regu- 
lar customers.  Of  course,  his  familiarity  with  the 
products  handled  by  his  employers  enabled  him  to  select 
consumers  in  possible  need  of  just  such  merchandise. 
His  work  was  done  with  such  enthusiasm,  feeling  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  of  establishing  a  rep- 
utation for  himself,  that  it  w-as  not  long  until  he  had 
developed  much  more  trade  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  It  was  found  that  quite  important  consumers 
within  easy  reach  of  the  establishment  had  never  been 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  securing  their  trade.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  young  man  speedily  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  selling 
force. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  supplementary  investi- 
gations in  pursuit  of  new  business  are  much  more 
thoroughly  done  if  made  a  specialized  task.  Smaller 
houses  could  not  afford  to  maintain  men  for  the  one 
purpose  alone,  but  there  are  few  selling  forces  that 
would  fail  to  improve  in  efficiency  if  the  search  for 
new  customers  and  new  purposes  for  the  product  and 
possibilities  for  new  products  was  carried  on  with 
more  system.  During  dull  times  the  work  should  be 
pursued  relentlessly.  In  know-n  cases  almost  unbeliev- 
able results  have  followed  organized  effort  in  this  di- 
rection. 


Correspondence 

Legislation  and  a  Lower  Cost  of  Living 

To  the  Editor:  The  people  have  been  educated  to  tbe 
point  of  believing  that  all  the  ills,  misfortunes  and  sor- 
rows of  life  and  the  failure  to  get  what  they  want  are 
caused  by  the  party  in  power,  and  that  conditions  would 
be  reversed  if  they  put  in  power  the  party  that  was  out. 
A  great  hue  and  cry  went  up  in  the  last  campaign  con- 
cerning the  failure  of  the  party  in  power  to  revise  the 
tariff  downward.  It  was  charged  also  that  the  trusts 
were  robbing  us  of  our  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  the  high  cost  of  living  was  due  to  the  above 
alleged  causes.  In  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  political  bat- 
tle it  was  overlooked  that  we  now  have  the  best  tariff 
we  ever  had,  and  the  lowest  on  a  general  average,  and  it 
was  forgotten  that  trusts  rob  us  no  more  than  every  one 
and  anybody  will,  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

However  untrue  and  unjust  the  charges  against  the 
tariff  and  the  trusts,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  high.  The  serious  question  is.  What  makes  it  so. 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  We  have  had  a  lower  cost  of 
living  under  a  higher  tariff,  and  robbers  under  one  guise 
or  another  we  always  have  had  with  us — and  always  will. 
But  wages  were  never  so  high  as  they  are  now.  and  with 
coal  miners,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  railroad 
employees  and  all  other  classes  of  labor  getting  the 
highest  wages  and  the  best  conditions  ever  known  in  this 
country,  or  any  other,  the  cost  of  living  cannot  be  low. 
High   wages  and  low  cost  of  living  do  not  go  hand  in 


hand.  They  are  incompatible.  This  is  so  plain  a  propo- 
sition as  to  require  no  elucidation.    It  is  self-evident. 

The  fact  is  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  high 
wages,  shorter  hours,  less  efficiency,  reduced  production 
per  man  and  per  dollar,  and  other  causes  rather  thau 
that  high  wages  are  due  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
people  and  the  politicians  are  responsible  for  existing 
conditions.  Public  sentiment  as  expressed  is  with 
scarcely  an  exception  in  favor  of  demands  for  an  in- 
crease of  wages  (higher  costs),  and  helps  enforce  the 
demands,  forgetting  for  the  moment  who  ultimately  has 
to  pay  the  bills.  The  politicians  advocate  anything  that 
will  secure  votes,  however  pernicious,  unsafe  and  un- 
sound, contrary  to  the  economic  principles  of  existence, 
dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  and  in  con- 
flict with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Creator. 

Besides,  we  have  too  many  nonproducers.  too  many 
middlemen,  who  extract  high  toll  from  both  employer 
and  employee,  and  whose  support  comes  from  the  earn- 
ings of  labor  and  capital.  They  produce  nothing,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  general  welfare,  and  are  heavy 
burdens  on  society.  In  every  city,  village  and  community 
there  are  10  tradesmen,  where  one  would  be  sufficient ; 
there  are  10  men  living  by  hook  and  crook,  when  one 
would  be  superfluous.  On  account  of  the  small  volume 
of  business  and  large  proportionate  expenses,  the  in- 
numerable retail  merchants  have  got  to  get  excessive 
profits  in  order  to  exist.  But  this  is  aside  the  main 
question,  although  it  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

For  "  the  high  cost  of  living "  there  is  a  remedy  as 
simple  as  the  cause.  With  free  trade  will  come  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  corresponding  to  those  of  other  countries, 
which  will  turn  the  tide  of  labor  back  to  the  land  and  re- 
lieve the  congested  centers.  This  condition  will  cause  a 
larger  and  cheaper  production  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
There  will  be  more  abundant  and  cheaper  labor  for  the 
farmer,  and  consequently  more  plentiful  and  less  costly 
food  supplies.  The  fewer  railroad  and  industrial  em- 
ployees will  have  less  money  to  Iniy  with.  Thus,  step  by 
step,  will  the  high  cost  of  living  be  cured. 

Putting  grains,  meats,  animals,  vegetables,  fruits, 
wool,  woolen  and  cotton  goods  on  the  free  list  will  be 
extremely  helpful  in  securing  lower  prices  for  these 
articles,  as  they  are  highly  protected  now :  and  the  agri- 
culturist will  be  glad  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  for  he  is  fair  and  honest  and  believes  in 
doing  to  himself  what  he  would  have  done  to  others. 

But  after  all  has  been  said  about  ways  and  means  of 
getting  prices  down,  the  question  remains :  Are  we  really 
to  have  a  lower  cost  of  living?  Can  we  afford  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  remedy  for  "  the  high  cost  of  living?  "  When 
the  end  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  a  protective  tariff  Is 
first  of  all  for  the  protection  of  the  .\merican  working- 
man.  An  Ohio  SI.\nufactureb. 


Sand  Blast  Pressures 

To  the  Editor:  The  following,  we  believe,  gives  the 
correct  comparison  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
type  of  sand  blast  machine.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of 
economy.  Economy  of  work  comes  under  two  heads. 
First,  the  actual  economy  of  the  sand  blast  machine 
itself,  the  cost  of  the  compressed  air  used  and  sand  worn 
out  by  the  machine.  And  second,  the  amount  of  sand 
blast  power  that  can  be  conveniently  put  into  the  hands 
of  one  man  so  as  to  reduce  the  wage  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

One  pressure  of  air  is  not  the  most  economical  for  all 
uses.  The  grain  of  sand  must  deliver  a  blow  of  a  force 
properly  projiortioned  to  the  work  that  it  is  expected  to 
do.  A  given  horsepower  of  compressed  air  will  impart 
a  certain  velocity  to  a  given  weight  of  sand  per  minute 
and  no  more.  If  this  velocity  is  sufficient,  then  doubling 
the  velocity  of  the  sand  will  reduce  the  factor  of  economy 
of  the  machine  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  former  efficiency 
for  these  reasons.  At  double  the  velocity  each  grain  of  the 
flying  sand  will  contain  four  times  the  energy  of  the 
same  grain  at  the  lower  velocity,  and,  therefore,  the 
total  quantity  of  sand  to  which  it  can  impart  this  veloc- 
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ity  will  be  only  one-quarter  that  to  which  it  can  impart 
the  lower  velocity.  As  at  the  lower  velocity  the  saud  has 
sufficient  energy  to  do  the  work  required  of  it,  with 
greater  energy  it  can  do  no  more,  and  the  extra  energy 
iuuiarted  to  it  is  only  wasted, 

OTHER   SOURCES   OF    WASTE. 

There  is  more  slip,  so  to  speak,  between  the  sand 
and  the  impelling  air  at  high  than  at  low  velocities.  And 
at  lower  velocities  the  comparatively  lower  pressure  air 
imparts  more  nearly  its  own  velocity  to  the  sand  than 
the  higher  pressure  air  moving  at  a  greater  velocity. 
This  can  readily'  be  seen  when  the  machine,  running 
withov't  sand,  at  the  lower  pressures,  say,  at  about  10 
to  10  lb.,  has  the  sand  turned  on  and  the  pressure  rises 
some  25  to  30  per  cent.,  or  to  14  to  20  lb.  Whereas,  when 
the  machine  is  running  at  about  SO  lb.  the  rise  of  pres- 
sure is  scarcely  perceptible,  not  over  2  or  3  per  cent., 
when  the  sand  is  turned  on.  Xo  other  kind  of  a  machine 
that  consumed  97  per  cent,  of  its  power  load  w-hen  run- 
ning idle  would  be  considered  economical.  These  con- 
clusions caused  the  low  or  moderate  pressure  machine 
to  be  developed.  A  long  course  of  comparative  experi- 
ments fully  verified  them  before  the  machines  were  put 
on  the  market. 

These  conclusions  are  true  of  any  type  of  sand  blast 
machine,  but  with  the  flexible  hose  type  are  emphasized. 
The  long  flexible  hose  is  always  a  source  of  loss  of  i>ower 
tor  ever.v  time  a  grain  of  sand  strikes  the  soft  elastic 
lining  of  the  hose  it  loses  considerable  of  its  velocity, 
which  must  be  again  imparted  to  it  or  it  will  finally  come 
to  rest  and  clog  up  the  tube.  For  this  reason  the  larger 
the  diameter  of  the  hose  and  the  less  the  velocity  of  the 
mixed  stream  of  sand  and  air  passing  through  it,  the 
less  is  this  loss  because  the  greater  the  ratio  of  cross  sec- 
tion to  wall  area,  and  therefore  the  fewer  the  impacts 
of  the  sand  grains  with  the  walls,  and  also,  owing  to  the 
low  lelocity,  the  less  is  the  loss  at  each  such  impact. 

As  an  illustration :  Our  Xo.  6  machine  has  a  hose 
2Vi  in.  hiterual  diameter.  Through  this  hose  180  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  compressed  to  11  lb.  passes  per  minute.  When 
the  sand  is  turned  on  this  air  carries  with  it  about  35  lb. 
of  saud  per  minute,  and  the  pressure  rises  in  discharging 
the  same  amount  to  about  20  lb.  This  mixed  stream  is 
discharged  through  a  %-in.  nozzle.  In  comparison  with 
this  we  quote  from  the  catalogue  of  a  high-pressure  ma- 
chine. A  hose  %  in.  in  diameter  carries  an  unspecified 
amount  of  air  at  80  lb.,  and  discharges  it  through  a  noz- 
zle of  3-16  in.  in  diameter.  The  increase  of  pressure  when 
carrying  sand  would  be  practically  imperceptible,  and  the 
amount  carried  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  6  or  8  lb. 
per  minute,  probably  much  less.  This  is  forced  through  a 
tube  of  only  0.09  the  area  of  our  hose  with,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  what  a  loss  of  velocity  and  wear  on  the  tube  from 
the  fact  that  the  machine  will  not  work  at  all  if  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  very  much  below  the  specified  80  lb. 
When  discharged  the  saud  has  not  to  exceed  an  efliciency, 
weight  for  weight,  of  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  to 
at  most  one  and  one-half  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  sand 
discharged  from  our  machine,  or  a  net  cleaning  power  of 
at  most  one-third  that  of  our  machine  at  the  same  cost 
of  air  and  a  greatly  increased  cost  for  sand  and  hose, 
which  the  higher  pressure  wears  out  much  more  rapidly, 
and  at  a  wage  cost,  if  in  each  case  one  man  handles  one 
hose,  of  three  times  that  called  for  by  our  machine.  In- 
cluding wages,  air,  sand  and  hose,  this  type  of  machine 
will  cost  nearly  or  quite  six  times  as  much  per  square 
foot  of  cleaning  ordinary  castings,  forgings,  &c.,  as  our 
machine. 

ENERGY    WASTED   MOVING    AIR. 

The  economy  of  the  high  pressure  and  medium  pres- 
sure machines  may  be  compared  in  another  way,  which 
illustrates  the  inherent  waste  of  the  former  class.     The 
air  discharged  at  a  considerable  velocity  from  the  noz- 
zles of  either  class  of  machine  is  itself  of  considerable 
I   weight—;,  c,  about  1-13  lb.  for  each  cubic  foot  of  free 
I   air.    Taking  the  machine  discharging  ISO  cu.  ft.  of  free 
air  per  minute,  this  air  will  weigh  about  14  lb.,  and  is 
I  discharged  at  practically  the  same  velocity  as  the  sand 
I  with  which   it  is  mixed.     The  force  necessary   to  give 
velocity   to  the  air  is   in   itself   without   effect   in  sand 


blasting.  Only  the  force  which  is  imparted  to  the  sand 
is  useful.  Evidently,  therefore,  a  machine  which  dis- 
charges a  mixture  of  14  lb.  of  air  and  30  lb.  of  sand  per 
minute  utilizes  somewhat  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
force  put  into  it  in  giving  useful  velocity  to  the  sand  it 
discharges,  and  wastes  only  somewhat  less  than  30  per 
cent,  in  incidentally  imparting  velocity  to  the  air  that 
is  discharged  along  with  it.  Whereas,  a  machine  that 
discharges  the  same  weight  of  free  air  per  minute  at 
the  higher  pressure  mixed  with  only  6  to  S  lb.  of  saud 
at  a  maximum,  utilizes  only  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
force  in  usefully  throwing  sand,  and  wastes  some  65 
to  70  per  cent,  of  Its  force  in  uselessly  throwing  air  at 
the  same  velocity.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
mentioned  above  that  at  the  higher  pressures  the  sand 
does  not  so  nearly  attain  the  same  velocity  as  the  air  in 
which  it  is  mixed  as  it  does  at  a  lower  pressure. 

Another  wasteful  point  about  some  of  the  highpres- 
sure  machines  is  the  fact  that  they  use  a  very,  short 
nozzle.  The  higher  the  pressure  and  the  greater  the 
velocity  sought  to  be  imparted  to  the  sand,  the  longer 
should  be  the  nozzle  through  which  the  mixture  passes, 
so  that  the  air  will  have  a  longer  time  to  act  on  the 
sand.  The  reason  that  this  is  not  done  is  that  at  the 
higher  velocities  the  wear  of  the  flying  sand  is  so  de- 
structive to  the  nozzles  as  to  be  more  expensive,  and. 
therefore,  recourse  is  had  to  a  short  nozzle,  thereby  de- 
liberately sacrificing  economy  and  efficiency  of  action  to 
secure  u  longer  life  to  this  part  of  the  machine. 

THE    MINIMUM    DESIBABLE    PBESSTJBE. 

One  other  iioint  in  regard  to  the  proportioning  of  the 
velocity  to  the  work  to  be  done.  One  might  readily 
imagine  from  the  above  reasoning  that  a  still  lower  pres- 
sure would  be  still  more  economical.  In  general  this  is 
so,  and  for  work  like  the  deix)lishing  of  glass,  where  the 
removal  of  any  of  the  substance  is  not  desired,  but  only 
the  roughening  of  the  surface,  where  the  effect  will  be 
produced  at  a  very  low  velocity,  it  is  most  economical  to 
use  air  pressures  as  low  as  about  1  lb.  The  reason  being 
that  at  that  pressure  each  grain  of  sand  completes  the 
work  hy  striking  the  surface,  and  the  same  surface  does 
not  require  another  blow  from  another  grain  of  sand. 
The  same  with  cleaning  of  castings  and  forgings.  At  10 
to  20  lb.  pressure,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sand 
or  scale  to  be  removed,  each  grain  of  sand  cuts  down  to 
the  clean  metal,  and  the  same  spot  does  not  require  an- 
other blow  to  complete  the  work.  If  the  blow  were 
weaker,  too  weak  to  finish  the  work  at  each  impact,  so 
that  a  second  and  third  blow  were  required  to  complete  it, 
then  the  process  would  be  less  economical  than  when  it 
IS  finished  at  one  blow.  Even  this  would  not  be  so  waste- 
ful as  making  each  blow  several  times  as  hard  as  is  nec- 
essary to  clean  down  to  the  metal  each  time  it  is  struck. 
If  this  is  done  a  great  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  blows 
would  be  wasted  on  the  clean  metal  beneath  the  sand  and 
scale  which  you  want  to  get  rid  of,  instead  of  being  prac- 
tically all  expended  in  removing  the  sand  or  scale  which 
it  is  desired  to  remove.  To  put  the  comparison  in  a  word, 
the  use  of  the  high  pressure  machines  for  this  purpose  is 
much  like  a  proposition  to  use  a  heavy  long-stroke  pneu- 
matic riveting  hammer  in  place  of  a  light,  quick  short- 
stroke  hammer  for  work  suitable  for  the  latter. 

Tii,ghman-Brooksb.vnk  Sand  Blast  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  January  25,  1911. 


The  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  has 
accepted  the  bid  of  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Company 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  steel  passenger  steamer  to 
be  called  the  City  of  Detroit,  which  will  be  the  largest 
passenger  steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  length  over 
all  will  be  470  ft. ;  molded  breadth,  55  ft. ;  breadth  over 
guards,  93  ft. ;  molded  depth.  22  ft. ;  steel  construction 
throughout :  approximate  cost,  $1,500,000.  Elevator  serv- 
ice will  be  provided.  The  new  boat  will  be  ready  early 
in  1912.  and  will  be  placed  on  the  Buffalo  run. 


The  Public  Service  Commission  has  ordered  the  elim- 
ination of  three  grade  crossings  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
Conqjany  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  requiring  three  steel 
bridges. 
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Pig  Iron  Production 
A   Slight   Falling  Off  in  January 


More  Furnaces  Active  February  1  and  Output 
Increasing 


The  January  pig  iron  statistics  show  that  the  tot;il 
production  of  coke  and  anthracite  iron  last  mouth  was 
1,759,326  gross  tons,  as  against  1,777,817  tons  In  Decem- 
ber. A  good  many  furnaces  which  were  banked  on  Jan- 
uary 1  were  started  up  soon  after,  and  these  together 
with  furnaces  which  resumed  lust  month  after  repairs 
made  a  total  of  206  active  on  February  1.  an  increase 
of  17  In  the  month.  The  daily  capacity  active  February 
1  was  59.568  tons,  or  2S00  tons  more  than  the  dally  aver- 
age production  in  January.  Troduction  to-day  Is,  there- 
fore, at  the  rate  of  about  22.000.000  tons  a  year,  includ- 
ing charcoal  iron,  while  under  the  general  banking  of 
furnaces  in  the  holiday  time  it  fell  to  19.700.000  tons. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  beginning  with  January.  1910.  is  as 
follows : 

Daily  Rate  of  Pip  Iron  Production  by  Months. — Chroas  Tons. 

Tot.al. 
84.148 
S0.6IH 
84,45!) 
82,792 
77,102 
75,516 
69,30.i 
67,963 
68,542 
67.520 
63.659 
.=17.349 
56,752 


January.    1910 57, 

February     57, 

March    36. 

April    55, 

May    52, 

June    51, 

July    47, 

August    46, 

September    47, 

October    45, 

November    41 . 

December   35, 

January,   -1911 36, 


Steel  works.      Merchant. 


200 
876 
113 
663 
235 
,637 
183 
534 
007 
,794 
,427 
,909 
,401 


26.948 
27,740 
28,346 
27,129 
24.867 
23.879 
22.122 
21.429 
21.536 
21.726 
oo  2,30 
2l".440 
20,351 


January  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  January  and  the  four  months 
precedlug: 

Monthly  Pig  Iron  Production. — Gross  Tons. 

Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 


18,773 
63,919 
60,689 


New  York .  . 
New  Jersey. .  . 
Lehigh  Valley. 
Schuylkill  Val. 
Loner  Susque- 
hanna     and 

Lebanon  Val.  53,750 
Pittsburgh  dls.  505.342 
Sheiiango  Val.  108,114 
West.  Penn...  115,622 
Md.,    Va.     and 

Kentucky  . .  .  68,398 
Wheeling  dls.  74.143 
Mahoning  Val.  201,986 
Central      and 

North.  Ohio..  111.958 
Hocking  Valley, 

Hanging  Rock 

and  S.W.Ohio.  27,657 
Mich., Minn. .Mo., 

Wis.,Col.,\Vash.  63,935 
Chicago  dls.  .  .    259,672 

Alabama     148,755 

Tenn.,  Georgia 

!>nd   Texas. . .      24,563 


(30  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days)  1 31  days) 

148,999      147,894      142,610      142,674       136,510 

19,115         18,284         15,437         12,627 

69,327         62,161         68,531         68,324 

61,673        54,642         51,466         00,592 


54,072 
507,508 
112,026 
126,098 

67,926 

76,581 

202,667 


50,370 

445,083 

82,904 

87,568 

58,772 

84,390 

180,717 


51,888 

397,379 

82,706 

81,957 

59,945 

74,225 

162,349 


43,942 

409,698 

'•2,922 

94,118 

56,424 

77,716 

174,318 


117,902       108,590       112,662       127,579 


24,029         25,008         29,959         33,253 


72,825 
246,504 
160,077 


78,927 
239,469 
165,512 


68,313 
197,340 
154,025 


26,897         24,764         20,961 


60,941 
165,826 
128,188 

26.340 


Totals.  ..2.056,275  2.093,121  1.909,780  1,777.817  1.759.326 
The  list  of  furnaces  blown  in  between  January  1  and 
February  1  (a  good  many  of  them  after  banking  through 
the  ruiliday)  includes  one  Swede  in  the  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley, three  Carrie,  one  Du(niesne.  one  Lucy  and  two  Ed- 
gar Thomson  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  Xew  Castle 
in  the  Shenango  Valley,  one  Cambria  (net — two  in  and 
one  out)  and  Rebecca  in  western  Pennsylvania,  two 
Mingo  and  one  Bellaire  in  the  Wheeling  district,  two 
Ohio  and  Mattie  in  the  ilahoning  Valley,  one  Loi-ain  and 
T'pson  in  northern  Ohio,  Belfont  in  the  Hanging  Rocfe 
district.  Madeline  in  the  Chicago  district,  one  Colorado 
at  Pueblo,  Missouri  at  St.  T>ouis.  the  rebuilt  Dayton  in 
Tennessee  (the  other  Daytnn  furnace  blowing  out). 
Among    furnaces    blown    out    last    month    were    one 


Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by  Months  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States  from  January  1.  1907, 
to  February   1,   1911  ;  .\lso  of  Monthly   -\verage   Prices    of  Southern  No.  2  Foundry  Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local 

No.   2   Foundry   Iron   Delivered   at   Chicago. 
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February  1. .,, January  1. > 

Number     Capacity  Number    Capacity 
in  blast,      per  day.  In  blast,     per  day. 


Aliquipi'U  in  the  I'ittsburgh  district,  Dunbar  and  Nittany 
iu  western  Pennsylvania,  one  Calumet  and  one  South 
Chicago  iu  the  Chicago  district  and  Cumberland  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Capacity  in  Blast  February  1  and  January  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  dally  capacity  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  February  1  and  January  1.  These  figures 
are  based  largely  on  the  performance  of  the  furnaces  in 
the  past  two  months : 

Coke  anil  Anthracite  Furriaces  in   Blast  and   Capacity.  —  Oroas 
Tons. 

Total     , 
Location  number 

of  furnaces.        of  stacks. 
New  Yorli : 

Buffalo   17 

Other  New  York ...    7 
New  Jersey 7 

Spiegel   2 

Pennsylvania  : 

Lehigh  Valley 23 

Spiegel    3 

Schurlkill    VaUey  .  .16 

Low.   Susquehanna..   7 

Lebanon   Valley.... 10 

Pittsburgh   district.  .50 
Spiegel    3 

Shenango   Valley... 20 

Western    Penn 27 

Maryland   4 

Wheeling   district 14 

Ohio  : 

Mahoning  Valley ...  23 

Central    and   North. 22 

Hocking  Val.,  Hang- 
ing  Rock   and    S. 

W.    Ohio 15 

Illinois  and  Indiana.. 32 

Spiegel   2 

Michigan,      Wisconsin 

and    Minnesota 10 

Colorado,  Missouri  and 

Washington    7 

The  South  : 

Virginia    23 

Kentucky   5 

.\lebama   46 

Tenn.  and  Georgia.  .20 


11 

1 
7 
4 
5 

35 
1 
9 

11 


18 
12 


8 
13 


3,931 
558 
410 


2,110 

95 

1,965 

705 

712 
14,215 

130 
2,997 
2,990 

575 
2,850 

6,240 
4,244 


1,120 

5,20S 


12 
3 
2 


11 
1 
6 
4 
5 

29 
1 
8 

11 


15 
10 


13 
1 


4,034 
56S 
502 


2,062 

84 
1,660 

690 

710 
11,890 

134 
2,541 
2,763 

530 
1,725 

5,286 
3,455 


17 
8 


Total 415 


206 


1,058 

1,185 

906 

340 

4,134 

890 

59.568 


189 


910 

5,605 

175 

1,104 

70S 

893 

320 

4.094 

904 

53.347 


Production  of  Steel  Companies 


Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  compa- 
nies show  the  following  totals  of  product  mouth  by 
month.  Only  steel-making  iron  is  included  in  these  fig- 
ures, together  with  ferromauganese,  spiegeleiseu  and 
ferrosilicon.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are 
also  included  iu  the  columns  of  "  total  produetioiL" 
Production  of  Steel  Companies. — Ch-oss  Tons. 

Spiegeleiseu  and 

-Total  production. ^  ferromanganese. 

1910.             1911.  1910.  1911. 

1,773.201      1,128.448  19,538  8,360 

1,620.539      21,.396       

1,739.212      25.591       

1.669,808      22,304       

1,619,283      26,529       

1,549.112      27,680       

1.462,689      22,924       

1,442,572      25,756       

1,410,221 15,151       

1,419,624      8,500       

1,242.804      9,032       

1.113,174      12.178       


, Pic— 

lOOIi. 

January   1,117,823 

February   1,073,.163 

March    ' 1,140.553 

April    1.093.092 

May    1.256.448 

June    1.365.527 

July    1.508,762 

.\ugust    1.591,991 

September   1,660.839 

October    1,769,094 

Xoyemher 1,689,994 

December   1,768,799 


Graphic  Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluetuatious  in  pig  iron  productiou  from  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  iu  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
line  are  those  of  daily  average  production,  by  months, 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
Xo.  2  foundry  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  Xo.  2 
foundry  iron  delivered  at  Chicago.  They  are  based  on 
the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age.  The 
two  sets  of  figures  are  as  follows : 


Duil!/  Arrrniic  Production  of  Coke  and 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since 
Tons. 

-.907. 

January    71,149 

February 73,038 

March    71,821 

April    73,885 

May    74,048 

June    74,486 

July 72,763 

August    72,594 

September    72.783 

October    75,386 

Xoyember    60,937 

December    39,815 


Anthracite  Pig  Iron   in 
January  1,  1907. — Gross 


1908. 

1909. 

1910.   1911. 

33,718 

57.975 

84,148  56.752 

37,163 

60,976 

85,616   

39,619 

59,232 

84,4.59   

38.289 

57,962 

82,792   

37,603 

60,753 

77,102   

36.444 

64,656 

75,516   

30.287 

67.793 

69,305   

43.851 

72,546 

67,963   

47,300 

79,507 

68,476   

50.554 

83,856 

67,520   

52,595 

84.917 

63,659   

56,158 

85.022 

57,349   

Monthly  Average  Prices  in  Dollars  of  Southern  No.  2  Foundry 
Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local  No.  2  Foundry  at  Chicago 
Since  January,  1907. 


, 1907 > 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.     Chi. 

Jan 26.00  25.85 

Feb 26.00  25.85 

March    ....  L'6.00  26.10 

April    25.06  26.35 

May    24.25  26.85 

June   24.10  26.60 

July    23.85  25.55 

Aug.    l:3.00  24.85 

Sept 21.50  24.10 

Oct 20.95  22.45 

Nov 1 9.50  20.66 

Dec 17.00  18.80 

Jan.,     1011.14.25   15.50 


, 1908 , 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.  Chi. 
16.15  18.45 
15.75  18.16 
15.50  17.85 
15.20  17.73 
14.75  17.63 
15.25  17.73 
15.00  17.55 
15.25  17.35 
15.65  17.05 
15.75  16.85 
16.00  17.10 
16.25  17.35 


, 1909. ,  r 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.  ChL 
16.25  17.35 
16.13  16.75 
15.05  16.50 
14.25  16.50 
14.50  16.50 
14.70  16.50 
15.75  17.00 
16.38  17.13 
17.35  18.70 
17.88  19.00 
17.75  19.00 
17.45   19.00 


— 1910. V 

Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2  No.  2 
Cin.  Cht 
17.25  19.00 
17.06  19.00 

16.30  18.30 
15.37  17.50 
15.00  17.06 
14.85  16.75 
14.75  16.56 

14.31  16.50 
14.25  16.40 
14.25  16.06 
14.25  16.00 
14.25  16.00 


The  Record  of  Production 


Production  of  Coke 
by  Months 

January   2, 

February   2, 

March    2, 

April    J, 

May    2, 

June  -, 

July   2, 

August  :;, 

September   2, 

October    2, 

November    1, 

December    1, 

January,    lall .  .  1, 


and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron 
Sinci  January  1,  1907.— 

1907.  1908. 

203,607  1,045,250 

045,068  1,077,740 

226,457  1,228,204 

216,538  1,149,602 


in  the  United  States 
Cross  Tons. 


,295,505 

1,165,688 

,234,575 

1,092,131 

,255,660 

1,218,129 

,250,410 

1,359.831 

,183,487 

1,418,998 

,336,972 

1,567,198 

,828.125 

1,577,854 

,234,270 

1,740,912 

.759,326 

1909. 
,797,560 
,707,340 
,832,194 
,738,877 
,883,330 
,930,866 
,103,431 
,248.930 
,385,206 
599,541 
,547,508 
635,680 


1910. 
2,608,605 
2,397,254 
2,617,949 
2,483,763 
2,390,180 
2,265,478 
2,148,442 
2,106,847 
2,056.275 
2,093,121 
1,909,780 
1,777,817 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company  for  motors  to  operate  its  No.  6  plant 
at  Buffington,  Ind.  The  motors  will  be  of  the  MS  mill 
type,  having  characteristics  specially  suitable  for  ce- 
ment mill  work,  and  will  operate  on  a  3-phase,  25-cycle, 
440-volt  circuit.  The  sizes  range  from  5  hp.  to  200  hp., 
and  the  aggregate  capacity  is  11,500  hp.  This  will  be 
the  largest  cement  plant  in  the  United  States,  having  a 
daUy  capacity  of  approximately  12,000  barrels,  and  will 
be  electrically  operated  throughout,  the  various  drives 
being  of  the  latest  development  for  cement  mill   work.. 


Plans  have  been  formulated  and  contracts  signed  for 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  E.  E.  Thomas  Motor 
Company,  Buffalo,  X.  T.,  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors. 
A  new  corporation  will  be  formed,  capitalized  at  $2,000,- 
000,  which  will  take  over  the  plant  and  business.  The 
creditors  will  receive  20  per  cent,  of  their  claims  in 
cash,  and  the  remainder  in  notes  bearing  interest  and 
maturing  not  later  than  August  1,  1912.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  to  receive  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  his  Interests 
and  will  remain  in  the  reorganized  company. 


The  Electrical  Alloy  Company,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  is 
putting  on  the  market  a  new  alloy  which  the  company 
calls  its  Grade  C.  It  is  a  pure  nickel  and  copper  alloy, 
of  noncorrosive  material,  having  a  resistance  of  164 
ohms  per  mil.  ft.,  which  does  not  become  brittle  with  re- 
peated heating  and  cooling.  The  new  alloy  is  designed  to 
replace  IS  per  cent.  German  silver.  The  company  is  also 
placing  on  the  market  its  new  high  grade  phosphor  bronze 
armature  bending  wire,  manufactured  from  an  imported 
alloy. 


The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  wiU  hold 
its  one-hundredth  meeting  June  G,  1911,  at  Glen  Summit 
Springs,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  Institute  was  or- 
ganized at  Wilkes-Barre  in  May.  1S71;  thus  the  one- 
hundredth  meeting  comes  in  its  fortieth  year.  The  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  its 
office,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York,  Tuesday, 
February  21,  at  11  a.m. 


All  the  six  furnaces  of  the  Ohio  group  of  the  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  were  in  blast 
February  1.  one  having  been  blown  iu  January  9,  and 
another  January  26. 


Three  of  the  five  furnaces  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, Lorain,  Ohio,  were  in  blast  February  1,  one  having 
been  blown  in  January  S. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    «lie    rrevlousi    Week    In    Heavy  Type, 
Declines  In  ItaltcM. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Feb.  8,  Feb.  1,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  9, 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton  :              1011.     1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2.  standard,  Phila- 
delphia    $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern.  Cincin- 
nati          1-125     14.25  14.:r.  17.25 

Foundry  No.  2.  Buminghara,  Ala..    11.00     11.00  11.00  14.00 

Foundry  No.  2,   local.   Chicago..     15.50     15.50  15.50  10.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern   Pa....    14.50     14.25  14.75  18.50 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.76     13.25  13.25  16.50 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  19.«5 

Grnv    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.15     14.15  14.15  17.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal.  Chicago    17.50     17.50  18.00  19.50 

BILLETS.  &c..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging  billets,  Pittslnirgh 2S.on     2S.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 29.00     28.00  2S.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails.   Chicago 14.50     14..-.0  14.50  19.00 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 17.00     17.00  17.00  20.00 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00     13.00  13.00  18.00 

Car  wheels,   Philadelphia 13.00     13.00  13.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..   13.75     13.50  13.50  17.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50     11.50  11.50  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Philadelphia.   13.00     12.50  12.50  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25       1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined   iron   bars,    Philadelphia.        1.29       1.30  1.32%    1.60 

Common   iron   bar?,   Chicago 1.30        1.30  1.30  1.60 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..       1.35        1.35  1.35  1.70 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  Now  York      1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

.Angles,   tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

.\ngles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30  1.25  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.       1.35       1.35  1.30  1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE,  .  . 

Per  Pound  :                                    Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28.  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh' 1.75       1.75  1.70  1.85 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60  l.SO 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*. . .       2.05       2.05  2.00  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :                        Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75     12.75  12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..     12.37%  12.37%  12.50  13.50 

Spelter,  New  York 5-50       5.55  5.55  6.12% 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 5.S0       5.40  5.40  5.87% 

Lead,  New  York i-iS       4.50  4.50  4.70 

Lead,    St.    Louis i-SO       4.32  4.35  4.55 

Tin,   New  York i0.1l%  42.75  40.25  32.60 

.\ntimony,  Ha'.Iett.  New  York...       7.75       7.75  8.00  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York  ?3.»4     $3.84  $3.84  $3.84 

♦  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 

«-•-* 

Prices^of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles.  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.i50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  ^4  '°.  thick,  6^4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Itectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  Vt-m.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  not  including  C  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  V4-'n.  plates.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vl-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  .'t-ie-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  .As- 
sociation of  .-Vmerican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  .i4-iu.   to  .ind  including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  .316-In.  to  and  including  No.  S 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 .30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates).  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  In.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  In.,  inclusive 15    ■ 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  In.  up  to  130  In.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  13ii  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,   inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows: 
Blue  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge, 
l.ooc. :  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12.  1.70c. ;  Nos. 
13  and  14,  1.7.5c. :  Nos.  15  and  16.  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold 
rolled,  box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  12.  1.8.5c ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.90c. :  Nos.  15  and  16.  1.95c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21.  2c. ;  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.0.5c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27.  2.15c.; 
No.  28.  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.3oc.  Three  pass 
cold  roll  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows ;  Nos.  15  and 
16.  2.0.5c.;  Nos.  17  to  21.  2.10c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.: 
Nos.  25  and  26.  2.20c. :  No.  27.  2.25c. ;  No.  28.  2.30c. :  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14.  2.30c.: 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c. ;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. :  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29.  3.30c.:  No.  30,  3.50e.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28  ,$1.55  per  square..  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28.  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  aborc 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect   from   October   1 : 

Butt  Weld. 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  1.5c. ;  Boston.  18c. :  Buffalo, 
lie-  Cleveland,  10c. :  Cincinnati.  15c.;  Indianapolis,  17c.; 
Chicago,  18e. ;  St.  Paul,  32c. :  St.  Louis,  22VoC. :  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets.  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets, 
No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material.— I-beams  and  channels.  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  l.SOe. 
to  1.55c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.:  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  Vi  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles  over  6  in..  1.50c.  to  1..55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  Vt  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1.  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net:  zees.  3  in.  and  up,  1.40e.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.4oc.,  base,  plus  full 


. Steel. > 

Black.  Galv. 

58 


, Iron. , 

Black.  Galv. 


68 
71 
75 
76 


54 
59 
65 
66 


%,  %,  %  in 

%   1« 75  63 

%  to  1%  in 79  69 

2  to  3  !n 80  70 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66  72 

2%  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to  12  In 75  50  71 

13  to  15  in 51%  .  . 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

U.  ti,  %  in 60  59  65 

ti   in 74  68  70 

%  to  1%  In 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71 

2t<,  to  4   in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  In 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  50  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60         54 

^  to  lU  In 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    In 65  59  61          55 

2U,  to  4  in 67  61  63         57 

41/.  to  6  in 66  60  62         56 

7  *to  8   in 59  40  55          45 


62 
64 
63 
55 


64 
68 
69 

65 

67 
66 
55 
50 
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I'lugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  Hi,  2  to  3  In..  .Butt  Weld  I  Will   be  sold  at  two    (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  ( bigh- 

■i  er  price)    than   merchant 

1  or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

2,  21^  to  4  in Lap  Weld  lor  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  a'bove  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  ciiar- 
coal  iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.      Iron. 

1  to  IV.  in 49         43 

1%  to  I'^i  in 61  43 

2^   in 63  48 

2%  to  5  In 69  55 

2V,  in.  and  smaller,  over  IS  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less  than   carloads   to  destinations  east   of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  tor  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods, 
§29. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger, 
1.90c.,  base :  ooue  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c., 
base ;  %  in.  and  11-10  in.  take  an  advance  'of  loc,  and  % 
in.  and  9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter 
than  1  in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days, 
net  cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

*  »  » 

Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Building,  February  8,  1911. —  (Bij  Telegraph.) 

Pig  Iron. — The  elimination  of  a  heretofore  aggressive 
seller  of  basic  pig  iron,  together  with  the  generally  improved 
conditions  of  business,  has  brought  about  a  much  stronger 
situation  in  that  grade  of  pig  iron,  and  the  market  to-day  is 
higher  by  at  least  50c.  a  ton  than  the  prices  of  a  week  ago. 
One  furnace  interest  claims  that  it  was  offered  $14.  at  fur- 
nace, for  10,000  tons  of  basic  for  forward  delivery  and 
turned  the  business  down.  A  Canton  steel  maker  is  in  the 
market  for  3000  tons  of  basic,  and  will  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  than  a  week  ago.  A  meeting  of  Valle.v  furnacemen  is 
to  be  held,  probably  next  week,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  establishing  a  single  selling  agency  for  basic 
iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  nearby  consuming  points. 
The  matter  was  fully  discussed  a  month  or  more  ago,  but 
no  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  Bessemer  and  foundry 
iron  are  quiet,  but  the  whole  pig  iron  market  is  decidedly 
firmer.  We  quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 :  malleable  Bes- 
semer, $13.75;  basic,  .$13.75;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75,  and 
gray  forge,  $13.25,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — For  the  first  time  in  some  months  the  Bessemer 
steel  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Bellaire, 
Mingo  Junction  and  Toungstown  are  in  full  operation  this 
week.  Consumers  are  specifying  freely  against  their  con- 
tracts for  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars.  The  steel  market 
is  now  very  firm,  with  more  steel  moving  from  the  mills  to 
consumers  than  had  been  the  case  in  some  months.  We 
quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  s  4  in.  and  up  to, 
but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and 
tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  1%-in. 
billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras 
for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added. 

Structural  Material. — Reports  that  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  has  placed  contracts  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  foundries  Xos.  1  and  2  at 
Trafford  City,  Pa.,  involving  about  3000  tons  of  steel,  are 
denied  by  both  concerns. 

(By   Mail.) 

The  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  is  not  based  on  senti- 
ment alone,  as  in  January  the  rail  and  billet  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  received  orders  and 
specifications  against  contracts  for  50,000  tons  more  than 
iu  December,  and  February  promises  to  show  an  increase 
over  last  month.  Other  interests  report  similar  conditions 
in  their  trade.  The  trade  is  decidedly  more  optimistic,  the 
only  weak  spots  being  pig  iron  and  coke,  in  which  there  has 
been  an  overproduction   for  some  months. 

Wire  Rods. — Prices  of  rods  are  firmer,  and  we  now 
quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rods  at  $29,  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  an  advance  of  about  $1  a  ton  over  previous  prices. 
The  capacity  for  making  rods  has,  however,  materially  in- 
creased recently,  by  reason  of  the  starting  up  of  the  new 
mill  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  to  be  followed 
this  month  by  the  new  mill  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
with  an  aggregate  output  of  close  to  700  tons  of  rods  per 
day. 

Ferromanganese. — Further   weakness   is   shown,   some 


very  low  prices  having  been  made  in  this  district  in  the 
past  week  or  two  by  a  New  York  importer.  Sales  of  80 
per  cent,  foreign  have  been  made  as  low  as  $37.50,  Balti- 
more, in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  The  freight  rate 
to  Pittsburgh  is  $1.95  a  ton.  We  note  sales  of  two  cars, 
or  about  50  tons,  for  prompt  delivery,  at  $37.50,  Baltimore. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  market  is  fairly  strong,  and  we  note 
a  sale  of  50  tons  of  50  per  cent,  for  forward  delivery  on 
the  basis  of  about  $54.50,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  50  per 
cent,  at  $54.50  to  $55,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  within  the 
next  three  or  four  months.  We  quote  10  per  cent,  blast 
furnace  silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per  cent.  $24  and  12  per  cent. 
$25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Skelp. — Prices  are  decidedly  firmer,  and  the  few  mills 
in  this  district  that  roll  skelp  are  pretty  well  filled  up  for 
some  time  ahead.  One  local  pipe  mill  has  bought  recently 
several  round  lots  of  grooved  steel  skelp  as  low  as  1.25c., 
but  makers  report  that  the  minimum  price  at  which  it  can 
now  be  jought  is  1.30c.  A  sale  is  reported  of  1000  tons  of 
narrow  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c.,  for  forward  delivery. 
We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c.,  sheared  steel  skelp, 
1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared 
iron  skelp,  1.70e.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers' 
mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Muck  Bar. — In  the  absence  of  sales,  we  quote  muck 
bar  nominally  at  $29,  but  a  leading  maker  in  this  district 
states  that  he  has  been  offered  $30  for  upward  of  1000  tons 
for  forward  delivery. 

Sheets. — A  decided  improvement  is  observed  in  the  de- 
mand, while  prices  are  being  better  maintained  than  for 
several  months  past.  The  increase  in  orders  is  not  confined 
to  one  locality,  but  comes  from  all  over  the  country.  Most 
of  the  leading  mills  are  operating  from  00  to  70  per  cent, 
of  capacity,  which  is  better  than  they'  were  doing  up  to  very 
recently.  The  full  schedule  of  prices  will  be  found  on  a 
previous  page. 

Tin  Plate. — Effective  February  3,  the  manufacturers 
announced  an  advance  of  10c.  per  base  box  on  100  lb.  cokes, 
and  greater  advances  were  made  on  some  grades  of  terne 
plate  and  higher  grades  of  tin  plate.  This  advance  was  not 
unexpected,  as  the  high  price  of  pig  tin  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  cost  of  making  tin  plate.  A  further  advance 
in  the  near  future  is  not  improbable.  No  advance  was  made 
on  black  plate  for  tinning.  The  new  demand  for  tin  plate 
is  fairly  heavy,  while  specifications  on  contracts  are  com- 
ing in  very  freely.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany is  operating  this  week  to  about  82  per  cent,  of  capac- 
ity. The  leading  independent  mills  also  report  an  increase 
iu  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  production  will 
shortly  be  up  to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  capacity.  We  now 
quote  100  lb.  cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — No  important  contracts  for  standard  sec- 
tions have  been  placed  in  the  past  week,  but  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  reports  orders  for  several  small  lots  for 
early  shipment.  New  orders  and  specifications  for  light 
rails  received  by  this  company  are  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  2000  tons  per  week,  most  of  this  business  coming  from 
the  coal  mining  interests,  but  it  is  expected  that  about  April 
1  the  lumber  concerns  will  be  in  the  market.  The  com- 
pany's three  rail  mills  at  Bessemer,  Pa.,  are  now  operating 
to  larger  capacity  than  for  some  time.  Quotations  on  light 
rails  are  as  follows;  12-lb.  rails,  1.2.5c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb., 
1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb., 
1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are 
the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  be- 
ing sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  We  quote  standard  sec- 
tions nt  1.2.^c.  per  pound. 

Struct<ir?l  .Material. — Inquiries  aie  decidedly  better 
and  cousiderable  business  has  been  placed  iu  the  past  week. 
The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  taken  1000  tons  of  steel 
for  a  power  house  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  3000  tons  for  a  viaduct 
for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  500  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  The  American  Bridge  Company  has 
received  a  contract  for  a  number  of  bridges  for  the  National 
Railroad  in  Jlexico — 10,000  tons.  The  McCliutic-Marshall 
Construction  Company  has  a  contract  for  some  viaduct  work 
for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  2000  tons,  and  some 
areaways  for  the  New  York  Central,  600  tons.  Prices  are 
firm  and  we  continue  to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to 
15-in.  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  demand  is  much  better.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company  will  furnish  the  plates  and  shapes  for  two 
new  ore  boats  to  be  built  by  the  Shenango  Steamship  Com- 
pany, controlled  by  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company  of  this 
city.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  taken 
about  3500  tons  of  shapes  and  plates  for  a  new  ore  boat  to 
be  built  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  for  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  an  identified  interest  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company.  New  orders  for  cars  have 
been   light,   but  the   local   courts   have   finally  granted   per- 
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mission  to  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway  Com- 
pany to  build  1000  steel  cars,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road will  build  1000  open  gondola  cars  at  its  shops  at  Al- 
toona,  Pa.  Prices  on  %  in.  and  heavier  plates  are  firm  at 
1.40c.,   Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Specifications  against  contracts  from  the  imple- 
ment makers  and  the  wagon  builders  are  coming  in  at  a 
fairly  satisfactory  rate,  but  the  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  steel  bars  is  quiet.  Hard  steel  bars  for  reinforced  con- 
crete work  are  in  lighter  demand  than  for  some  time.  We 
quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  iron  bars  at  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,   f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Some  quite  heavy  contracts  for 
steel  bands  have  recently  been  placed,  and  one  local  mill  has 
made  a  price  of  1.35c.  on  some  especially  attractive  busi- 
ness, plus  the  usual  extras.  The  new  demand  for  both 
hoops  and  bands  is  mostly  in  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs. 
Specifications  against  contracts  for  hoops  are  said  to  be 
coming  in  quite  freely.  We  quote  hoops  at  1.50c.  and  bands 
at  1.40c.,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  the  latter  carrying 
extras  as  given  in  the  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909. 

Spikes. — While  the  new  demand  for  railroad  spikes  is 
light,  several  inquiries  are  in  the  market  for  round  lots. 
The  new  prices  on  spikes,  effective  from  February  1,  are  as 
follows : 

RpVroad  Spikes. 

4^i,  5  and  5Vi  x  °/i« $1.5.") 

3.  :iy,,  4,  4y,  and  5  x  ¥• Extra  .10 

3%,  4  and  4V!.  x  Vic-  • Extra  .20 

3.  3%.  4  and  4^.  x  % Extra  .30 

214  X  % Extra  .40 

2M.  3  and  3%  x  'A, Extra  .60 

2  X  Vie Extra  .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

%  in.  square,  12  to  24  In.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square,     8  to  16  In.  long Extra  .15 

M:  in.  square,     6  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

'/i,-.  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra  .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

Vi6  in.  square,  4  to    8  in.  long Extra  .45 

%  in.  square,    4  to    8  in.  long Extra  .t.'i 

%  in.  square,     3  to    3ii  In.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  "^/le  shorter  than  4  in.,  "4  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  firmer,  with  more  iuquiry.  We 
quote  prime  grades  of  Western  spelter  at  5.25c.,  East  St. 
Louis,  equal  to  o.STi^c.  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  and  specifications  against 
contracts  in  January  showed  a  slight  increase  over  De- 
cember, and  this  month,  so  far,  has  been  quite  good. 

Rivets. — The  demand  is  mostly  for  small  lots  to  cover 
actual  needs  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  only 
fair.  Regular  prices  are  sometimes  shaded  for  desirable 
orders. 

Wire  Products. — Buying  of  wire  and  wire  nails  is  fair, 
but  is  still  mostly  in  small  lots.  New  orders  aud  specifica- 
tions for  cut  nails  are  reported  as  a  little  belter.  Prices 
are  said  to  be  firmly  maintained.  We  quote  galvanized  barb 
wire  at  $2.0.5,  painted  $1.75,  annealed  fence  wire  $1.55,  gal- 
vanized $1.8.5,  wire  nails  $1.75  and  cut  nails  $1.60,  in  ear- 
load  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to 
point  of  delivery   added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — This  is  always  the  dull  season  in  the 
pipe  trade,  new  business  being  confined  to  small  lots. 
Stocks  throughout  the  country  are  said  to  be  lighter  than 
in  a  long  time,  which  promises  that  when  spring  trade 
opens  up  the  demand  will  be  quite  heavy.  Some  large 
projects  for  gas  and  oil  lines  are  under  way.  Discounts 
are  said  to  be  quite  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Some  fairly  large  inquiries  are  in  the 
market  for  locomotive  boiler  tubes,  but  actual  business 
being  placed  is  only  fair.  The  demand  for  iron  tubes  is 
reported  as  heavier  than  for  some  time,  and  the  Tyler  Pipe 
&  Tube  Company  is  operating  its  plant  at  Washington,  Pa., 
on  iron  tubes  to  nearly  full  capacity.  The  demand  for 
merchant  tubes  is  dull  and  prices  are  more  or  less  shaded. 

Coke. — Owing  to  the  starting  up  of  additional  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company  has  recently  fired  3000  additional  ovens 
and  is  now  operating  to  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 
Prices  are  possibly  a  shade  firmer,  but  low  figures  continue 
to  be  named  on  both  furnace  .and  foundry  coke  loaded  on 
cars  which  must  be  moved.  The  output  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  291,705  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  week  of  more  than  4000  tons.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at 
$1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  while  on  contracts  for 
delivery  over  the  year  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  is  being  quoted 
by  some  coke  operators,  while  others,  that  are  pretty  well 
filled  up.  are  holding  their  furnace  coke  firm  at  $1.90  to  $2. 
at  oven.  Best  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  being 
held  at  $2.10  to  dealers  and  from  $2.25  up  to  $2.50.  at  oven, 
to  consumers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  is  more  disposition  by 
consumers  to  take  in  scrap  than  for  some  time,  but  dealers 
believe  that  prices  are  soon  going  to  be  higher  and  are  not 


willing  to  take  contracts  and  trust  to  their  ability  to  cover- 
them.  There  is  a  better  movement  in  steel  scrap,  and  prices 
are  about  25e.  a  ton  higher.  The  mills  are  operating  to 
slightly  larger  capacity  aud  the  consumption  is  heavier  than 
for  some  time.  Dealers  now  qtiote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton^ 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  stated  : 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Steubenvllle,    Fol- 

lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pltts- 

burgli    delivery $13.75  to  $14, un 

.\o.  1  foundry  cast 13.00  to  13.:.-> 

No.  2  foundry  cast 12.00  to  12.25 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  sblp- 

iiun t 10.00  to  10.23 

Iterolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,   and   Cumberland,  Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No.   1    railroad  malleable  stock 12.75  to  13.00- 

Grate  bars 10.75  to  11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.23 

Iron  car  axles 24.00  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive    axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast  Iron  borings 8.00  to  8.10 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.60  to  8.75 

Old  iron   rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap l4.50  to  l4.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Stove   plate 10.73  to  11.00 

«  I  » 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  February  S,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
The  best  news  of  the  week  is  that  the  Illinois  Steet 
Company  is  preparing  to  blow  in  three  furnaces  this  week, 
two  at  the  South  Works  and  one  at  Joliet,  and  will  brinjr 
in  another  at  Gary  next  week.  The  Bessemer  rail  mill  at 
South  Chicago  will  be  in  operation  again  February  20. 
Current  business  shows  improvement  in  all  lines.  Wire 
products  have  taken  the  lead  and  specifications  are  running 
in  excess  of  mill  capacity,  with  the  prospect  that  delays  in 
shipment  may  prove  embarrassing  in  the  hardware  trade,  as 
storms  this  week  have  demoralized  railroad  traffic.  Enough 
rail  business  has  been  booked  to  operate  the  mills  until  other 
orders  are  received.  The  .St.  Paul  road  is  on  the  point  of 
closing  for  60,000  tons  of  standard  rails,  and  other  good 
orders  are  in  immediate  prospect.  Contracts  for  structural 
material  are  being  let  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  especially  on 
the  large  tonnage  of  building  work  pendiug  in  Chicago. 
Current  orders  from  the  fabricating  shops  for  mill  material 
are  reaching  a  good  volume,  both  in  structural  shapes  and 
plates.  Specifications  for  steel  bars  are  coming  in  better 
and  the  sheet  business  is  slowly  improving.  Contracts  have 
been  let  this  week  for  extensive  additions  to  the  largest  plant 
in  the  West  for  building  steel  freight  cars. 

Pig  Iron. — All  the  large  malleable  foundries  in  the  West 
have  been  asking  for  prices  on  malleable  Bessemer  iron  for 
the  last  half  of  the  jear  and  in  some  cases  they  have  of- 
fered to  begin  taking  deliveries  in  April.  A  meeting  of  the 
malleable  foundries  is  being  held  to-day  to  consider  prices 
of  castings  and  general  trade  conditions,  as  the  largest  cus- 
tomers of  the  foundries  are  in  the  market  to  make  contracts 
for  castings  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  .July  1.  The  fur- 
nace interests  in  this  and  Milwaukee  territory  are  unwilling 
to  sell  the  last  half,  excepting  at  a  substantial  advance  over 
current  quotations.  An  encouraging  feature  in  the  trade  is 
that  the  malleable  foundries  are  giving  better  shipping  or- 
ders on  old  contracts,  on  which  the  iron  has  been  held  at  the 
furnaces.  The  current  demand  from  the  gray  iron  foundries 
for  small  lots  is  improving  and  in  the  last  few  days  has  been 
equal  to  the  daily  production  of  the  local  furnaces.  Several 
round  lots  of  foundry  have  also  been  sold  for  forward  de- 
livery, on  which  details  are  not  yet  available.  There  are 
also  better  inquiries  for  Southern  iron  for  prompt  or  near 
deliveries,  and  practically  all  of  the  high  phosphorus  iron 
that  has  been  selling  at  concessions  has  disappeared  from 
the  market.  The  low  grades  are  scarce  in  the  South,  as  the 
pipe  foundries  have  been  quietly  picking  up  a  considerable 
tonnage  on  the  basis  of  $10,  Birmingham,  for  No.  4.  A 
Northern  pipe  interest  is  in  the  market  for  analysis  iron 
for  delivery  in  Ohio.  This  interest  bought  30.000  tons  a 
.year  ago  at  this  time,  principally  from  Valley  and  southern 
Ohio  furnaces.  The  following  quotations  are  for  February 
and  March  shipments : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal .?17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  .*t 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern    Scotch.   No.    1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.   No.   3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.33 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  13.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable    Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

.Tackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  sllVery,  6%..    17.90  to  18.40 

.Tnckson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  8%..    18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  10%.   19.90  to  20.40 
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{Bij  Mail.) 

Billets. — A  Milwaukee  consumer  is  inquiring  for  1000 
tons  of  forging  billets,  and  there  is  another  incfuiry  pending 
for  500  tons.  The  leading  interest  continues  to  quote  $31. 
base,  Chicago,  but  independent  mills  are  shading  this  price. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  Illinois  Steel  Company 
booked  orders  last  week  for  about  40,000  tons  of  standard 
rails,  including  this  company's  allotment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
rail  business.  Orders  for  track  supplies  are  improving.  We 
quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  l.(>5c.  to  1.75c.,  base ;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload 
lots,  Chicago.  Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20Vic. : 
30  to  35  lb.,  l.lGVoc.  to  1.24c. ;  16,  20  and  25  lb..  1.20M!C^  to 
1.2.5c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.29%c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — New  structural  contracts  are 
coming  out  steadily.  The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company 
about  1000  tons  for  plant  construction.  The  Monroe  Build- 
ing. Chicago,  2714  tons,  was  let  to  the  South  Halsted  Street 
Iron  Works.  The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
has  let  contracts  requiring  1460  tons  of  steel  for  additions 
at  shops  at  Hegewisch,  111.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  has  let  2500  tons  of  bridge  work,  but  the 
name  of  the  successful  bidder,  supposed  to  be  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company,  has  not  been  announced.  The  Bon 
Marche  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.,  1443  tons,  was  let  to  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works.  Smelter  construction  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  227  tons,  was  let  to  the  Darbyshire-Harvie  Foundry 
Company.  The  American  Radiator  Company's  new  build- 
ing at  Denver,  Colo.,  a  warehouse,  has  been  changed  to  mill 
construction.  A  Chicago  contractor  is  inquiring  for  1200 
tons  of  steel  piling  for  a  dam  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  are 
other  good  current  inquiries  for  structural  material.  We 
quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ; 
from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Specifications  from  the  general  trade  are  im- 
proving, but  the  railroads  are  slow  in  placing  car  orders 
which  the  plate  mills  need  for  full  operation.  The  only  im- 
portant car  business  reported  pending  is  for  refrigerator 
cars.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market 
for  500  of  these  cars  with  steol  underframes,  and  a  refrig- 
erator line  is  figuring  on  1.500.  We  quote  mill  prices  at 
1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  store  prices,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Sheets. — Business  continues  to  improve  and  there  is  a 
better  tone  in  the  market,  but  current  specificcations  only 
equal  about  half  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  We  quote  Chi- 
cago prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets, 
2.38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed, 
l.S3c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10.  2.10c.  to 
2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. :  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85e. : 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.7.5c. 

Bars. — The  bar  business  has  been  dragging  behind  other 
finished  lines,  but  the  season  is  opening  for  concrete  business 
and  there  are  several  good  inquiries  pending,  including  one 
for  800  tons.  Specifications  from  the  agricultural  trade  are 
better.  We  quote  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars,  1..58e. ;  bar 
iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails, 
1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars. 
l.SOc.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  rush  of  business  since  the  advance  • 
in  prices  last  month  is  evenly  distributed  over  all  the  im- 
portant lines  of  wire.  The  railroads  are  closing  good  yearly 
fence  contracts  and  their  storekeepers  are  placing  liberal 
orders  for  nails  .md  other  material.  Jobbers'  carload  prices, 
which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows : 
Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base.  1.73c. :  wire  nails,  1.93c. : 
painted  barb  wire,  1.93c. ;  galvanized,  2.23c.,  all  Chicago. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turers appear  to  be  doing  more  business  this  year  than  in 
their  record  breaking  trade  season  a  year  ago.  They  began 
specifying  early  last  summer  for  special  grades  of  steel,  but 
their  requirements  in  harrow  disks,  rake  teeth  and  other  im- 
portant lines  have  been  even  larger  than  was  anticipated. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Chicago  has  awarded  3500 
tons  of  36-in.  and  48-Jn.  water  pipe  to  the  United  States 
Oast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company.  The  same  interest 
was  awarded  5000  tons  of  water  pipe  at  Cincinnati  last 
week.  January  bookings  were  better  than  for  the  same 
month  a  year  ago  and  better  than  the  average  for  January. 
Good  lettings  are  also  expected  in  February.  On  current 
business  we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  follows :  Water 
pipe.  4-in..  $25;  6  to  12  in.,  $24;  16-in.  and  up,  $23.-50,  with 
$1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  developed  a  little 
strength  in  the  past  week  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period. 
Cast  scrap  and  locomotive  tires  are  the  only  lines  actually 
quoted  higher  than  a  week  ago.  but  dealers  are  more  confi- 
dent on  other  grades  and  are  not  making  concessions. 
Storms  will  prevent  the  movement  of  spot  material  this 
week,  and  this  may  improve  quotations  of  scrap  in  transit. 


The  prices  quoted  below  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works, 
all  freight  and  switching  charges  paid.  Sellers  of  scrap 
usually  receive  50c.  to  $1  less  in  this  district,  owing  to 
high  switching  charges.  Following  prices  are  per  gross  ton, 
delivered  Chicago : 

Old  iron   rails |14.50  to  $1.5.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.25  to  13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

Shoveling  steel. 11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.50  to  15.00 

Steel  angle  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.25  to  9.75 

No.    2   busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  ]  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. . .  8.00  to  8.50 

Boiler  pvmchlngs 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Itailroad   malleable 10.75  to  11.25 

.\2ricultnral   malleable 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 

*-"-*■ 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    February    7,    1911. 

The  market  is  decidedly  stronger,  the  sentimental  feeling 
that  better  conditions  were  near  at  hand  hriving  been 
backed  by  increased  buying  and  heavier  specifications  for 
finished  materials.  Consumers  of  crude  materials  have  also 
entered  the  market  more  freely  and  would  take  further 
quantities  for  forward  shipment  if  they  could  get  them  at 
present  prices  or  in  some  instances  at  a  slight  advance. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  steel  making  brands  of 
pig  iron,  for  which  makers  in  this  territory  have  definitely 
marked  up  prices.  Several  producers  have  also  withdrawn 
from  the  foundry  iron  market  at  the  present  price  level, 
(ienerally  speaking,  the  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
made  the  turn  and  are  now  on  the  upward  grade,  and  that 
the  demand  as  well  as  prices  of  pig  iron  will  show  a 
gradual  betterment.  Finished  material  prices  remain  firm, 
and  mills  are  booking  better  aggregate  tonnages  in  plates, 
shapes,  billets  and  steel  bars.  Refined  iron  bars,  however, 
are  not  particularly  strong.  The  old  material  market  is 
stronger  and  shows  a  sharp  stiffening  in  the  prices  of  some 
grades.  Holders  of  material  are  not  inclined  to  sell  at 
to-day's  quotations.     Coke  remains  quiet. 

Iron  Ore. — Further  sales  of  Wabana  ore  to  consumers  in 
this  district  are  reported,  aggregating  50,000  tons,  at  7%c. 
per  unit,  delivery  during  the  current  year.  Negotiations  for 
about  a  like  tonnage  are  pending.  It  is  reported  that  Span- 
ish ore  for  1911  shipment  will  be  held  at  a  higher  figure, 
owing  to  the  heavy  demand  abroad.  No  sales,  however,  are 
reported  in  this  market.  Importations  at  this  port  in  the 
week  ending  February  4  aggregated  10,100  tons,  valued  at 
.f27,775. 

Pig  Iron. — Consumers  are  showing  decidedly  more  in- 
terest in  the  market  and  would  place  orders  for  moderate 
quantities  for  forward  delivery  if  sellers  would  accept  the 
business.  This,  however,  the  latter  are  unwilling  to  do  and 
a  number  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  at  the  present 
price  level.  The  most  important  business  in  this  territory 
has  been  in  basic  iron,  an  aggregate  of  20,000  tons  being 
sold  at  an  advance  over  the  recent  low  price.  These  trans- 
actions are  all  reported  at  $14.50,  delivered,  shipment  to  be 
made  in  the  next  30  and  60  days.  Negotiations  for  a  fur- 
ther block  of  5000  tons  are  pending,  and  it  is  stated  that 
consumers  have  made  offers  for  fair  sized  lots  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half  at  prices  above  those  at 
which  recent  sales  were  made,  but  most  producers  have  fixed 
on  $15,  delivered,  as  their  price,  either  for  prompt  or  near 
future  delivery.  In  foundry  irons  a  fair  business  has  been 
done,  but  sellers  are  not  disposed  to  load  up  order  books  at 
the'  present  level,  and  one  maker  has  advanced  his  price  50c. 
a  ton,  which  virtually  means  that  he  has  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Sales  have  been  mostly  in  moderate  lots,  up- 
ward of  a  few  hundred  tons,  for  near  future  shipment.  The 
movement  in  low  grade  iron  has  not  been  so  heavy ;  one  sale 
of  1000  tons  of  Northern  iron  at  $14.25,  delivered,  to  a 
Delaware  River  pipe  works,  is  reported,  with  further  busi- 
ness pending.  Virginia  foundry  irons  have  been  more  ac- 
tive :  in  fact,  the  Virginia  situation  looks  somewhat  better. 
Stocks  in  January  showed  a  decrea.se  of  about  .3  per  cent,, 
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as  compaied  with  December,  being  the  first  time  a  decline 
has  been  reported  for  many  mouths.  While  the  leading  pro- 
ducers maintain  prices  firmly,  one  or  two  still  offer  iron,  not 
considered  as  standard  fc'rade,  at  a  concession  of  25c.  One  sale 
of  about  lOCiO  tons  of  Virginia  low  grade  iron  to  a  Virginia 
cast  iron  pipe  maker  for  early  delivery  is  reported.  This 
was  made  at  a  low  price,  owing  to  its  high  sulphur  content. 
Practicall.v  no  movement  in  Southern  iron  is  reported.  The 
demand  for  forge  iron  is  not  active.  One  inquiry  for  5000 
tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  for  extended  delivery  is  re- 
ported ;  current  sales  of  this  grade,  for  delivery  in  this  vi- 
cinity, however,  have  been  light.  While  prices  are  firmer, 
and  in  some  grades  show  an  advancing  tendency,  the  follow- 
ing range  is  named  for  standard  brands  for  early  shipment, 
delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity : 

Eastern  rennsylvania.  No.  i;  X  foundry.$lo.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  I'ennsylvania,  .No.  2  plain 15.00  to  15.25 

Virginia,  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray  forge 14.25 

Basic     14.50  to  15.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.50  to  21.75 

Ferromanganese. — The  situation  is  unchanged.  Little 
business  is  done  and  prices  range  from  ^37.75.  Baltimore, 
for  prompt,  to  $38.25  for  second  quarter  and  $38.50  for 
second  half,  but  are  not  considered  particularly  strong  at 
those  levels. 

Billets. — Orders  have  been  coming  out  somewhat  more 
freely.  While  a  little  forward  business  has  been  taken,  the 
bulk  of  the  orders  are  for  small  lots  for  prompt  delivery. 
The  aggregate,  however,  shows  a  little  improvement.  Prices 
are  well  maintained,  $25.40  being  quoted  for  open  hearth 
rolling  billets,  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  while  ordinary 
forging  billets  are  quoted  at  .$30.40,  delivered. 

Plates. — Eastern  plate  makers  are  more  optimistic  in 
their  views  regarding  the  situation.  Specifications  recently 
have  been  considerably  heavier  and  there  has  been  a  very 
fair  run  of  new  business.  Although  the  quantities  required 
have  not  been  individually  large,  they  indicate  increasing 
aetivitj'  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Some  business  in  tank 
plates,  which  has  been  pending  for  a  long  time,  has  been 
placed,  and  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  is  coming 
from  railroads,  boilermakers.  bridge  and  locomotive  builders. 
Efforts  to  place  contracts  for  future  needs  are  again  more 
pronounced,  but  Eastern  mills  are  not  particularly  anxious 
for  that  class  of  business.  Prices  are  firm,  the  minimum 
for  ordinary  plates,  delivered  in  this  territory,  being  main- 
tained at  1.55c. 

Structural  Material. — Current  orders  continue  small, 
although  several  fair  quantities  of  shapes  for  building  and 
bridge  work  are  pending.  The  aggregate  business  coming 
to  the  mills  in  this  district  is  somewhat  larger,  although 
orders  continue,  for  the  greater  part,  small  individually. 
Prices  continue  firm  at  1.55c.  for  plain  shapes,  delivered  in 
this   vicinit.v. 

Sheets. — Business  continues  fairly  active  and.  while 
the  bulk  of  the  orders  received  are  for  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment,  some  few  larger  orders  for  more  extended  de- 
livery are  reported.  Alills  continue  actively  engaged,  al- 
though there  is  still  but  little  business  ahead  on  the  ma- 
jority of  makers"  order  books.  Prices  are  unchanged : 
Eastern  mills  naming  the  following  range  for  earlv  de- 
liveries :  Nos.  18  to  20,  2.oOc. :  Xos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. :'  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — While  a  fair  amount  of  moderate  lot  business 
comes  out,  both  in  steel  and  refined  iron  bars,  the  market 
for  the  latter  is  not  particularly  strong.  Steel  bars  remain 
firm,  at  1.55c.,  delivered  here,  but  refined  iron  bars  have 
been  sold  at  1.29c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  although  not 
all  producers  are  willing  to  make  that  price  and  in  instances 
hold  at  1.39c.,  delivered ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is 
done  around  the  inside  quotation. 

.  Coke. — The  movement  is  light,  being  confined  closely  to 
sales  for  prompt  delivery.  While  .some  business  in  forward 
furnace  coke  has  been  under  negotiation,  sellers  are  not 
willing  to  accept  orders  covering  any  quantity  for  forward 
delivery  at  present  prices ;  meanwhile  consumers  pick  up 
odd  lots  for  prompt  and  near  future  delivery  at  a  low  price. 
1.45c.  to  1.55c.,  at  oven,  being  frequently  done  for  such 
business.  Foundry  coke  is  quiet,  small  lots  moving  at  un- 
changed prices.  The  following  range  of  quotations  about 
represents  the  market,  per  net  ton,  for  near  future  delivery, 
in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity  : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke $3.75  to  $3.90 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50  ' 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  Material.- — While  there  has  been  no  urgent  demand 
in  tills  district,  more  buying  is  noted  in  some  grades,  usually 
at  slightly  higher  prices.  Sellers  will  not  dispose  of  their 
accumulations,  they  state,  even  at  prices  somewhat  above 
those  quoted,  particularly  when  they  are  able  to  move  cur- 
rent offerings  to   points   outside   this  district,   where   better 


prices  are  obtainable.  .Some  consumers  show  more  interest 
in  the  market,  and  higher  prices  than  those  recently  quoit;d 
have  been  obtained  for  small  lots  of  No.  1  lieavy  melting 
steel,  $13.25,  delivered,  having  been  paid  for  a  moderate 
quantity  for  early  delivery.  Old  car  wheels  continue  active, 
and  the  local  locomotive  builder  is  reported  to  have  picked 
up  in  small  lots  au  aggregate  of  1500  to  2000  tons  at  a  price 
ranging  from  $13.2.")  to  $13.50,  delivered.  Uoliing  mill 
grades  have  been  a  little  more  active  and  slightly  better 
prices  for  wrought  pipe,  turnings  and  borings  are  reported. 
Machinery  cast  scrap  also  shows  a  slight  betterment.  The 
following  range  about  represents  the  market  for  deliveries 
in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  45c. 
to  $1.35  per  gross  ton  : 

No.  1  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.00  to  15.50 

Low  phosphorus 17.50  to  18.00 

Old  steel  axles 19..'>0  to  20.00* 

Old  Iron  axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad    wron.:ht 15.50  to  16.00 

Wrought  iron  pi|ie 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    forge   tiie 11.50.to  12.00 

No.  2  light  iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought    turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast    borings 8.50  to  9.00 

Machinery   cast 14.50  to  15.00 

Itaihoad    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

(irate  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate 10.00  to  10.50 

*  Nominal. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  February  8,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — As  far  as  this  market  is  concerned,  there  is 
more  confidence  displayed  both  by  the  seller  and  consumer. 
However,  sales  continue  to  be  confined  principally  to  small 
tonnages  for  early  shipment.  An  Indiana  melter  is  said 
to  have  purchased  2000  tons  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry, 
with  some  high  silvery  mixed  in.  The  St.  Louis  territory 
contributed  an  order  for  500  tons  each  of  Northern  foundry 
and  malleable,  and  there  have  been  numerous  sales  of 
Southern  foundry  in  lots  of  100  to  300  tons.  An  Ohio  com- 
pany bought  5000  tons  of  basic  from  a  Valley  furnace  and 
for  foundry  iron  the  pipe  makers  have  been  excellent  cus- 
tomers for  Southern  furnaces.  The  local  order  for  2000 
tons  of  analysis  iron  has  not  yet  been  closed,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  booked  shortly.  Nearby  inquiries,  in  addition 
to  small  lots  asked  for,  include  1000  tons  of  Southern  No.  2 
foundry.  Cousumers  appear  to  be  willing  to  cover  for  the 
third  quarter  and  last  half  at  prevailing  prices,  but  the 
furnace  interests  will  not  now  quote  anything  except  pro- 
hibitive figures  for  that  delivery.  For  the  first  half  $11. 
Birmingham,  for  Southern  and  $14,  Ironton,  for  Northern 
No.  2  foundry,  rule,  and  there  is  a  lessening  possibility  of 
getting  these  figures  shaved  for  even  spot  shipment  on  iron 
not  quite  up  to  grade.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first  quarter: 

Southern    coke,    No.    1    foundry $14.75 

Southern   coke.    No.    2    foundry 14.25 

Southern   coke.   No.   3   foundry 13.75 

Southern    coke.    No.    4    foundry 13.50 

Southern   coke.   No.   1   soft 14.75 

Southern   coke,   No.   2   soft 14.25 

Southern   gray   forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  3 14.70 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — There  has  been  a  little  activity  in  foundry  coke. 
During  the  past  week  a  few  contracts,  calling  for  1000  to 
2000  tons  each,  were  closed,  deliveries  to  run  through  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.15  to  $2.25 
per  net  ton  at  oven.  Practically  all  of  this  bu.siness  went 
to  the  Wise  County  field.  Foundry  coke  is  obtainable  in 
all  three  fields,  for  spot  shipment,  around  $2  per  net  ton. 
Furnace  coke  remains  stationar.v.  In  the  Connellsville  dis- 
trict it  is  obtainable  at  $1.50  for  prompt  delivery,  w;ith  a 
premium  of  about  15c.  per  net  ton  for  future  shipment.  Po- 
cahontas and  Wise  County  interests  are  holding  out  for 
$1.65  to  $1.75  per  net  ton  oven  for  either  prompt  or  de- 
ferred  shipment. 

Finished  Material. — Both  structural  material  and  steel 
bars  are  in  better  demand.  There  is  also  a  good  cali  for 
railroad  track  supplies.  Prices  are  firm,  and  1.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  the  quotable  mill  figure  on  beams,  channels  and 
bars.  Warehouse  prices  are  from  1.75c.  to  2c.  Tlie  trade 
generally  has  about  realized  that  the  mills  have  no  inten- 
tion of  cutting  prices,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
amount  of  business  placed. 
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Old  Material. — 'J"lie  market'  is  dull  an;l  unruerosrins. 
but  prices  are  firm.  Xo  new  railroad  offerings  have  come 
out.  and  the  two  lots  recently  mentioned  are  understood  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  different  dealers.  I'rices  for  delivery 
in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.   1   railroad  wrought,  net   ton .fl2.00  to  ?12..50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.7.">  to  ■■>.25 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.   1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11. Oil  to  11.50 

Burnt   scrap,   net   ton S.OO  to  0.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  IS. 50 

Busheled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8. .50  to  0.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaving  rails.  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.30  to  22.50 

Old    car   wheels,    gross   ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton.  .  .  11.00  to  11.50 

♦-•-• 

Birmingham 

BiRjtiXGHAjii.    Al.\.,    February   6.    1011. 

Pig  Iron. — Quotations  on  shipments  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  half  have  generally  been  made  with  re- 
luctance, and  for  the  reason  that  the  $11.  Birmingham, 
price  could  not  be  made  to  apply,  the  aggregate  of  tonnage 
sold  during  the  past  week  is  not  as  large  as  it  could  have 
been.  It  is  now  definitely  known  that  two  of  the  leading 
interests  will  not  accept  sbipments  over  the  remainder  of 
the  first  half  at  $11,  while  two  of  the  smaller  concerns  have 
practically  withdraAvn  from  the  market.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  prices  have  been  named  on  shipments  after 
Jufy  1.  notwithstanding  the  volume  of  inquiry  recently  re- 
ceived for  such  deliveries.  The  heavy  demand  for  cast  iron 
water  pipe  has  been  reflected  in  the  negotiations  of  such  man- 
ufacturers and  the  shortage  of  low  grades  which  they  re- 
quire is  more  pronounced.  The  demand  for  silvery  iron  is 
such  that  premium  prices  are  being  asked,  the  tonnage 
available  being  offered  subject  to  prior  sale.  A  definite 
statement  as  to  the  aggregate  of  stocks  in  this  district  on 
February  1  is  not  available,  owing  to  the  delay  in  receiving 
reports  from  the  several  producers,  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  a  material  reduction  was  made  during  January. 
The  output  of  foundry  grades  was  reduced  the  past  week 
by  the  blowing  out  of  an  additional  furnace,  and  no  prepa- 
rations are  yet  under  way  for  resumption  by  stacks  that  have 
been  idle  for  some  months.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  pro- 
ducing interests  prefers  remaining  out  of  the  market  rather 
than  to  increase  its  output  to  take  care  of  additional  orders 
is  essential.  As  a  whole  the  situation  is  considered  more 
encouraging  than  for  some  months,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  indifference  of  producers  as  to  additional 
commitments  at  the  present  status  of  prices  is  not  un- 
warranted. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  tonnage  placed  with  Southern 
producers  within  the  past  fortnight  is  well  up  into  round 
figures,  and  the  prospects  for  additional  lettings  are  con- 
sidered very  good.  Recent  transactions  consisted  of  several  mu- 
nicipal contracts  and  an  attractive  aggregate  of  small  orders 
for  maintenance  and  extensions.  This  last  mentioned  is 
very  encouraging  to  the  producers  as  the  average  of  prices 
received  was  considerably  increased.  The  most  important 
letting  now  in  sight  is  3000  tons  of  water  pipe  for  the  city 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  upon  which  bids  will  be  opened  soou 
after  February  15.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  to 
place  a  contract  for  approximately  1500  tons  of  water  pipe, 
but  the  date  of  the  letting  has  not  be  announced.  Several 
lots  of  1000  to  2000  tons  each  are  being  held  in  abeyance  to 
await  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds,  and  as  the  demand  for 
such  bonds  has  recently  improved  materially  the  early  plac- 
ing of  an  attractive  tonnage  is  expected.  An  advance  in 
water  pipe  quotations  is  believed  warranted  and  we  quote 
revised  prices  as  follows,  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  cars  here :  4  to 
6  in.,  $21;  S  to  12  in.,  .$20;  over  12  in.,  average  $19.  with 
$1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe.  These  quotations  are  proba- 
bly subject  to  shading  on  large  municipal  contracts. 

Old  Material. — The  demand  continues  to  improve,  and 
by  reason  of  the  recent  heavy  movement  from  local  yards 
prices  have  been  revised.  It  cannot  be  said  that  an  advance  in 
prices  has  actually  taken  effect,  but  the  market  is  generally 
considered  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  for  some 
months.  We  quote  dealers'  revised  asking  prices  as  follows, 
per  gross  ton.   f.o.b.  cars  here; 

Old   Iron   axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   iron    rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.   1    machinery 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1   steel 9.50  to  10.00 

.    Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

The  fumsre  of  the   Silver  Creek  Furnace  Company  at 


Home.    Ga..    has    been    blown    out.    owing    to    a    temporary 
financial  embarrassment  of  that  company. 

The  plant  of   the   Southern   Foundry   &   Machine   Com- 
pany. Birmingham,   which  concern   was  recently  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  has  been  closed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
♦-•-• 

Cleveland 

Clevel.^nd,  Ohio,  February  7,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — X'o  turther  reservations  are  reported  and 
from  present  indications  it  will  be  some  time  before  a  buy- 
ing movement  sets  in.  The  uncertainty  regarding  prices 
continues,  that  subject  not  yet  having  -been  taken  up  by  the 
ore  firms.  It  is  practically  certain  that  nothing  will  be  done 
on  the  price  question  until  consumers  are  ready  to  buy.  A 
few  weeks  ago  one  furnace  interest  urged  that  'he  ore  firms 
make  the  market  more  .stable  by  fixing  prices  for  five  years 
or  some  other  stated  period,  claiming  that  this  would  help 
conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  This  proposal  has 
caused  some  discussion,  but  it  is  not  meeting  the  approval 
of  the  ore  interests,  being  regarded  by  them  as  impractical. 
Ore  shipments  from  the  docks  continue  light.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows :  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bes- 
semer. $4.75 ;  Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — The  United  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
in  the  market  for  3000  tons  of  basic — 1000  tons  for  March 
and  2(X)0  tons  for  April.  In  foundry  grades  the  market  in 
this  territory  continues  dull.  While  a  number  of  sales  are 
reported,  they  are  all  for  small  lots.  Local  agencies  are 
getting  a  little  better  volume  of  inquiries  and  orders  from 
other  districts.  An  Ohio  pipe  plant  which  sent  out  a  large 
inquiry  for  the  entire  year  several  weeks  ago  is  stiil  in  the 
market.  Conditions  continue  generally  quiet  in  the  foundry 
trade  and  many  consumers  will  defer  making  purchases  until 
their  orders  improve.  Prices  are  stationary.  'WTiile  some 
concessions  have  been  made  the  local  market  is  fairly  firm  at 
514.25  for  No.  2  foundry  for  Cleveland  delivery  for  the 
first  half.  For  outside  shipment  $13.75,  at  furnace,  is  the 
usual  quotation,  this  price  meeting  that  of  the  Valley  fur- 
naces. For  prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half  we  quote, 
delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows ; 

Bessemer  .515.90 

Northern  foundry.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  toimdry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray    forge 14.00 

Soathern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — The  only  activity  is  in  foundry  coke,  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  for  small  lots.  There  is  no  inquiry 
for  furnace  grades.  Prices  are  unchanged.  We  quote  stand- 
ard Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.40  to  $1.55  per  net 
ton  at  oven  for  spot  shipment,  $1.60  to  $1.65  for  the  first 
half  and  $1.75  to  $1.80  for  the  entire  year.  Connellsville  72- 
hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  to  $2.15  for  spot  shipment 
and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— All  mill  agencies  report  a 
fair  volume  of  small  orders  and  specifications  on  contract. 
Not  only  is  the  improvement  previously  noted  holding  up, 
but  the  outlook  is  growing  brighter.  In  the  lake  shipbuild- 
ing industry  contracts  have  been  placed  in  the  past  two 
weeks  for  six  boats  that  will  require  about  17,000  tons  of 
plates  and  structural  material.  The  latest  boat  for  which 
bids  were  received  was  a  470-ft.  passenger  boat,  to  be  built 
for  the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  by  the 
Detroit  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  steel,  about  1800  tons, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  New 
work  in  building  lines  is  developing  slowly  and  no  good  in- 
quiries have  come  out,  but  a  fair  volume  of  specifications 
is  coming  from  the  fabricating  shops  and  bridge  companies. 
The  Detroit  Bridge  &  Steel  Company  has  taken  the  con- 
tract for  the  Pingree  building,  Detroit,  requiring  325  tons. 
The  demand  for  plates  shows  some  improvement,  and  prices 
are  being  maintained.  Sheet  prices  are  firm,  with  a  fair 
demand.  There  is  a  better  demand  for  forging  billets  than 
for  some  time,  orders  being  mostly  for  25  and  50  ton  lots. 
The  demand  for  shafting  continues  active.  Wire  orders 
are  fairly  plentiful.  Some  rail  inquiries  are  pending  for 
tonnages  as  yet  undecided  upon,  and  some  of  this  business 
will  probably  be  placed  shortly.  The  demand  for  iron  bars 
shows  a  slight  improvement;  we  quote  1.30c.  to  1..3.5c., 
Cleveland. 

Old  Material. — The  feeling  in  the  scrap  trade  shows  con-' 
siderable  improvement.  While  business  has  picked  up  some- 
what, the  better  sentiment  is  largely  due  to  the  expectation 
of  an  improved  demand  in  the  early  future.  Mills  are  taking 
some  scrap  on  contract,  but  most  consumers  appear  to  have 
considerable  stock  on  hand,  and  are  holding  back  somewhat 
on  shipments.  Dealers  are  holding  prices  at  the  advance  In 
quotations  made  last  week,  and  do  not  appear  anxious  to 
sell.     The  New  York  Central  Lines  received  bids  FebruaiT 
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1   on  about   their  usual   tonnage.     Dealers'  prices  per  gross 
ton,   f.o.b.   Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old    steel    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 15. ."lO  to  16.00 

Steel  car  a.xles 10.00  to  19.50 

HeavT    melting   steel 12.75  to  13.2.5 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 11.50  to  11.75 

Railroad    malleabh- 12.75  to  1.3.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.oO  to  S.OO 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.,  Cleveland : 

Iron  car  axles 521.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   borings "JoO  to  O.io 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings..      i.ooto  i.'lo 

Steel   axlo   turnings S.i..  to  ^?.00 

No.   1    buslielmg ll'^""  JViiJi 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  1  J.oO 

No    1   cast 12.00  to  1-J.oO 

Stdvc   plate J?'*"*"  }?-2R 

Bundled  tiu  scrap 11.00  to  11. oO 


A.  L.  and  M.  I.  Goldstein  of  Joseph  Nagusky  &  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  have  pur- 
chased the  iutercsls,  including  yards  and  equipment,  of  Jo- 
seph Nagusky  an.i  Max  Kyraan,  and  have  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  that  company,  which  will  be  conducted  hereafter 
under  the  name  ot  X.  L.  &  M.  1.  Goldstein.  The  business 
is  located  at  855  East  Sixty-seventh  streot. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  6,  1911. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
"i-adual  brightening  of  the  prospect  for  a  much  larger 
volume  of  railroad  buying.  Railroads  of  the  Middle  West 
are  out  with  inquiries  for  upward  of  4000  cars.  The  new 
St  Louis  &  El  Paso  Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  most  of 
it.s  rail  requirements.  The  leading  steel  interests  state  that 
bot  for  many  months  have  railroad  .-ipecifications  been  com- 
ing in  so  freel.v.  Inquiries  are  out  for  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
of°  re-inforcing  rods,  and  there  is  considerable  inquiry  for 
structural  material  for  highway  bridges.  Manufacturing 
concerns  are  beginning  to  consider  it  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion ot  prior,  as  of  ability  to  contract  for  delivery  to  meet 
their   reqiiiroments. 

Pig  Iron.— Most  of  the  leading  sellers  report  a  better 
feelin<'  in  pis  iron,  with  some  increase  in  inquiry  and.  in 
case  of  some  of  the  offices,  a  fair  tonnage  in  sales.  Mer- 
chant sellers,  whose  trade  is  widely  scattered,  state  that 
their  business  for  the  month  of  January  was  the  best  since 
last  October,  mostly  secured  through  their  traveling  sales- 
men The  principal  transaction  mentioned  last  week  was 
the  purchase  by  a  local  carbuilder  of  3000  tons  of  malleable 
Bessemer,  for  shipment  from  February  to  June.  Among 
the  inquiries  received  bv  one  of  the  leading  houses  were  the 
following:  30(K1  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  for  the 
third  quarter ;  1000  tons  of  Northern  and  Southern  No.^  •_ 
foundry,  for  the  second  quarter;  500  tons  of  Southern  No. 
'>  foundrv.  for  the  second  and  third  quarters:  600  tons  of 
Southern  No.  2  foundry,  and  600  ton...  of  malleable  Besse- 
mer, for  the  first  half;  500  tons  of  Southern  analysis  iron, 
for  the  first  half.  The  same  house  reports  a  sale  of  500  tons 
of  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  for  the  first  half.  Another  lead- 
ing broker  closed  a  contract  for  1000  tons,  but  gave  no  par- 
ticulars. Other  offices  reported  a  fair  demand  for  small  lots 
only,  but  are  in  receipt  of  some  urgent  requests  for  shipment 
no  contract.  No  change  in  the  market  is  noted  except  possibly 
a  slightly  firmer  undertone.  We  quote  Southern  No.  2 
foundrv,  "for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half, 
at  $11,  Birmingham.  A  premium  of  25c.  to  50c.  is  asked 
for  second  quarter  only,  delivery,  and  for  prompt  shipment 
$11  is  shaded  by  some  furnaces. 

Coke  — There  was  more  doing  in  coke.  A  leading  broker 
reports  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  foundry  coke,  and  an  inquiry 
from  another  consumer  for  1000  tons.  Anotber  leading 
seller  mentions  a  sale  of  30  cars  of  Connellsville  foundry, 
for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  market,  and  prices  are 
ruling  the  same  as  last  quoted.  .?2  to  $2.25  for  standard 
T2-hr.  Connellsville  foundry  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  oven,  with 
some  special  brands  held  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  leading  sellers  report 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  inquiry  for  structural  ma- 
terial both  from  local  and  outside  sources.  There  is  also 
a  better  demand  from  jobbers  for  bars,  while  the  inquiry 
from  wagon  and  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  con- 
tinues good.  Railroad  buying  of  bars,  shapes,  spikes,  nuts 
and  bolts  is  better,  and  the  receipt  of  specifications  on  con- 
tracts is  freer  than  for  some  time. 

Old  Material.— Dealers  are  talking  more  cheerfully  re- 
specting an  increase  in  the  demand  from  consumers  in  the 
near  future,  and  in  some  items  in  the  list— old  iron  rails  and 


old  steel  rails — higher  prices  are  asked  both  on  account  of 
present  and  prospective  demand.  Relaying  rails  are  easier, 
owing  to  a  let-up  in  the  iiupiiry.  The  following  railroad 
lists  were  closed  out  last  wock :  Wabash  Railroad,  500  tons ; 
Missouri-Pacific,  20<X)  tons :  .*>t.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  500 
tons.  The  Vandalia  Line  will  put  400  tons  on  the  market 
next  week.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
St.  Louis : 

Old  iron  rails $J:'>.5U  to  $14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   to    Inspection 22.50  to  23.00 

Old  car   wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron   fish   plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car   axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2  railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway   springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  !   dealers'  forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed  borings 4.50  to  5.00 

.No.   1    bnsheling 10.00  to  10.50 

.\o.   1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  lieht  cast  scrap ii.OO  to  9.50 

Railio.nd    malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

.^gricjltiual    malleable 8.00  to  8.50 

Pipes  aud  ilues 8.00  to  8.50 

Raihond  sheet  and  tank  scnip S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 


The  Kewanee  Boiler  Company,  Kewanee,  111.,  has  in- 
stalled in  the  showrooms  of  its  St.  Louis  branch,  on  Olive 
street,  one  of  its  new  type  of  smokeless  furnace  boilers.  It 
is  12  ft.  long,  5  ft.  high  and  weighs  5000  lb. 

The  money  for  the  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  Electric 
Railway  has  been  subscribed,  covering  the  construction  of 
I  he  line  through  to  Columbia,  150  miles. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  advertising  for  bids  for  about 
11)0.000  ft.  of  sewer  pipe  of  different  sizes,  ranging  from  6 
to  27  in.  in  diameter.  Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at 
ilie  office  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  until  12  m. 
February  17. 

The  Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Company  proposes  to  build 
a  pipe  line  from  Caddo  Parish,  La.,  to  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
;nid   theuce  to  Memphis.  Tenn. 


The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin.  January  26,  1911. 

Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  general  out- 
look, owing  chiefly  to  the  clouded  situation  in  the  bar  trade. 
A  meeting  of  the  bar  interests  was  held  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  steps  toward  the  renewal  of  the  price 
agreement,  but  no  action  was  taken  beyond  adjourning  over 
to  a  date  in  February.  It  is  reported  that  all  the  leading 
companies  are  anxious  to  have  the  arran.gement  renewed,  and 
fiiere  are  pretty  strong  hopes  that  this  result  will  be  accom- 
plisbed. 

The  Steel  Works  Union  held  its  monthly  meeting  yester- 
day, the  chief  business  on  hand  being  to  deal  with  certain 
petitions  for  increasing  allotments  and  to  fix  prices  for  the 
.June  quarter.  All  petitions  for  larger  allotments  were  sum- 
marily rejected.  Business  in  semi-manufactured  steel  prod- 
ucts for  the  next  quarter  was  declared  open  at  unchanged 
prices,  but  action  in  regard  to  structural  goods  was  deferred 
to  the  February  meeting.  This  latter  decision  was  ap- 
parently dictated  by  the  hope  that  within  a  month  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  building  trade  will  take  place 
and  justify  higher  prices  for  structural  shapes. 

The  usual  monthly  report  given  out  by  the  I'nion  yester- 
day says  that  the  export  business  in  semi-manufactured  steel 
has  been  somewhat  better  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
especially  for  the  English  market.  Home  requirements  in 
this  class  of  goods  for  the  current  quarter  have  already  been 
about  fully  arranged  for  and  specifications  on  orders  arc 
coming  in  at  the  normal  rate.  In  heavy  steel  rails  no  cbange 
has  occurred  in  home  conditions,  but  tie  foreign  market  con- 
tinues to  send  in  good  orders.  Trade  in  grooved  rails  is 
quieter,  as  is  usual  at  this  season,  but  inquiries  in  hand 
indicate  that  business  will  be  better  than  usual  in  the  spring. 
Considerable  export  busine.ss  in  grooved  rails  has  been  taken 
recently,  but  concessions  had  to  be  made  owing  to  sharp 
outside  competition.  Foreign  business  in  light  rails  for 
mines  is  rather  quieter,  and  it  is  also  feeling  the  effects  of 
sharp  competition  from  foreign  makers.  Trade  in  structural 
shapes  is  more  sluggish,  this  being  the  quiet  season  for 
beams,  but  the  outlook  for  the  spring  is  considered  encourag- 
ing. The  foreign  sales  ot  structural  shapes  by  the  Uniom  in 
the  nine  months  ended  with  December  31  showed  an  in- 
crease of  60.000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
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It  is  reported  that  both  dealers  and  consumers  are  oflfer- 
ing  manufacturers  of  bars  a  consideration  to  be  liberated 
from  contracts  previously  made ;  they  evidently  hope  to  get 
better  terms  later  on.  This  fact  has  made  a  bad  impression 
in  the  general  market.  Another  thing  that  throws  a  damper 
over  the  market  is  the  continued  weakness  of  iron  and  steel 
prices  in  Belgium.  Reports  from  Charleroi  of  two  days  ago 
give  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  conditions  there.  Pig  iron 
prices  are  still  falling.  The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  iron  sent  into  Belgium  from  Luxem- 
burg ;  besides,  several  new  furnaces  have  been  blown  in  this 
month  in  Belgium.  Belgium  steel  manufacturers  continue  to 
cut  export  prices,  saying  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  this 
on  account  of  the  sharp  German  competition,  but  plates  are 
firm.  Belgium's  production  of  pig  iron  last  year  was  1,803.- 
500  metric  tons,  a  gain  of  171,150  tons. 

Germany's  foreign  trade  in  iron  and  steel  in  December 
scored  record  figures  in  exports,  which  reached  474,240  metric 
tons,  and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which  was  424,- 
000  tons,  was  also  a  record  breaking  figure.  The  export 
trade  for  the  year  1010  reached  a  larger  volume  than  ever 
before,  amounting  to  4,808,385  tons,  as  against  4,037,300  tons 
in  1909.  Imports  amounted  to  500,622  tons,  as  compared 
with  458,.541  tons  in  1909.  The  iron  and  steel  exports  for 
the  past  two  years  are  compared  in  the  following  table : 

, Metric  tons. ^ 

lfl09.  1910. 

Pig  iron 471.0-16  786,854 

Scrap  and  old  iron ^  .  .  .  173.692  146,602 

Steel    billets 474,853  494.400 

Beams  and  angles 362,743  442,71-' 

Bars,   shaped 93,347  93,69ii 

Bars,    not    shaped 332,038  403,637 

Hoops  and  bands 118,654  110,887 

Plates,  thicker  than  5  mm 224.678  253,44C. 

Plates,    thinner    numbers 101,725  92,471 

Wire,    unpolished 212,287  233,200 

Wire,    polished 136,782  165,367 

Wire    nails 67,648  65,134 

Piping     97,969  126.95-1 

Steel    rails 364,662  515.72-' 

Ties  and  fish  plates 121,742  162,900 

Uolling    material 66,300  70.49". 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over  Germany's  foreign 
trade  in  pig  iron  in  10  years.  In  1900  imports  amounted  t" 
726,700  tons  and  exports  to  129,400  tons,  but  by  1910  thesi- 
figures  were  almost  exactly  reversed,  exports  rising  to  786.- 
800  tons,  while  imports  dropped  to  136,300  tons. 

German  locomotive  shops  are  quite  dissatisfied  with 
the  amount  of  new  orders  received  recently.  They  had  ex- 
pected orders  for  66  locomotives  from  Japan,  but  what  the.\' 
actually  received  was  for  only  24,  a  similar  number  having 
gone  to  American  and  a  smaller  order  to  English  shops. 
French  orders,  which  had  been  a  regular  feature  of  the  trade 
for  several  years,  have  not  materialized  this  year,  Franci> 
having  arranged  for  all  its  requirements  with  English  and 
Belgian  works.     Home  orders  are  also  disappointing. 

< » » 

Buffalo 

BrriALO,  N.  Y..  February  7,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  tone  of  the  market  appears  to  be  slightly 
lietter.  with  a  fairly  good  tonnage  of  orders  coming  in. 
About  15.000  tons  have  been  sold  out  of  this  district  in  the 
past  week,  principally  foundry  grades.  This  includes  be- 
tween 6000  and  7000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  a  radiator 
manufacturer,  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  a  conces- 
sion by  one  of  the  leading  makers.  One  interest  reports  a 
number  of  good  orders  for  foundry  irons  from  New  Eng- 
land points,  with  a  considerable  tonnage  still  under  nego- 
tiation from  the  same  section.  Another  reports  a  run  of  small 
lot  inquiry,  but  that  large  tonnage  inquiry  has  slackened.  The 
demand  for  malleahlp  and  basic  is  rather  light.  Selling  com- 
petition has  been  strung  and  at  present  each  furnace  is  "  a 
law  unto  itself "  in  the  matter  of  prices.  One  or  two  in- 
terests state  that  they  have  withdrawn  from  meeting  thv 
low  prices  on  current  delivery,  which  have  been  in  evideu'.'C 
recently,  and  will  hold  off  for  firmer  prices,  and  all  furnaces 
in  the  district  are  refraining  from  quoting  for  last  half. 
For  current  and  first  half  deliveries  the  following  schedule 
represents  the  market  as  nearly  as  possible,  f.o.b.  Buffalo  : 

No.  1  X  foundry J14.25  to  $14.75 

No.  2  X  foundry 13.75  to  14.25 

No.  2    plain 13.50  to  14.25 

No.  3  foundry 13.50  to  14.00 

Gra.y    forge 13.50  to  13.75 

Malleable    14.00  to  14.50 

Basic    14. .50  to  15.00 

Charcoal     ; 17.25  to  17.75 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  situation  continues  to 
improve  and  the  feeling  is  pretty  general  that  the  bottom 
of  the  market  has  been  reached.  Orders  for  tin  plate  are 
being  placed  at  the  advanced  price,  buyers  realizing  that  the 
iniprovement  in  the  steel  market,  with  pig  tin  remaining 
where  it  is  or  going  higher,  will  cause  a  further  advance. 
There  is  a  little  more  pronounced  activity  in  steel  bars  and 
most  other  lines  are  gaining.     Canadian  export  business  con- 


tinue;; good,  with  brisk  inquiry.  Some  inquiry  is  also  noted 
in  foreign  trade  lines  aside  from  that  from  Canada,  one  in- 
terest reporting  on  inquiry  for  2000  tons  of  plates  for  ex- 
port from  the  Eastern  coast.  In  fabricated  structural  ma- 
terial, present  inquiry  is  slow,  although  work  involving  large 
tonnages  for  a  number  of  local  structures  is  now  on  archi- 
tects' boards.  Revised  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  Buf- 
falo General  Electric  Company's  ofiice  building,  increasing 
the  hight  of  a  portion  of  the  building  to  20  stories  instead  of 
14  stories.  Revised  plan  bids  are  now  being  rec>,'ived  on  the 
Jerome  Hotel  at  Erie,  and  bids  are  soon  to  be  received  on 
revised  plans  for  the  New  Tork  Central  Station  at  Roches- 
ter, it  having  been  definitely  determined  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction. 

Old  Material. — A  general  betterment  is  observable  in 
the  situation  as  regards  most  lines  of  scrap,  a  little  more 
active  inquiry  having  developed  during  the  week.  Mills 
continue  to  take  scrap  on  contracts  without  restriction, 
which  in  a  measure  has  combined  to  cause  some  stiffening 
in  prices.     We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel $12.75  to  $13.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 17.25  to  17.50 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap  14.00  to  14.50 

Old    steel    axles 19.00  to  20.00 

Old  iron  axles 23.00  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 14.50  to  14.75 

Railroad   malleable 13.25  to  13.75 

Boiler  plate ii.oo  to  11.50 

Locomotive  grate   bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Pipe    10.25  to  10.75 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.25  to  7.50 

Clean    cast    borings 6.50  to  6.75 


New  York 

New  Yoriv.  February  8,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Thj  business  of  the  past  week  in  foundry 
iron  was  done  chiefly  in  New  England,  but  was  not  much 
even  there.  Sales  have  been  made  for  delivery  in  the  New- 
York  district  in  200  and  3U0  ton  lots,  but  ther.'  has  been 
very  little  forward  contracting.  In  New  England,  Buffalo 
furnaces  have  taken  most  of  the  business,  their  quotations 
still  approximating  $13.25  at  furnace  for  No.  2  iron.  Vir- 
ginia furnaces  are  reported  to  be  a  little  firmer  in  their  ideas 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  Virginia  furnace 
stocks  of  pig  iron  showed  a  decrease  in  January  It 
amounted  to  about  3  per  cent.  One  Wharton  furnace  has 
blown  out  in  New  Jersey,  while  Oxford  furnace,  which  had 
being  doing  little  for  about  two  weeks  owing  to  tuyere  diffi- 
culties, is  now  making  a  normal  output.  Some  local  interest 
is  shown  in  the  sales  of  basic  iron  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  there  is  more  figuring  by  steel  makers  in  that  section. 
We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery  as  follows :  Northern  No  1 
foundry  $15.50  to  $15.75:  No.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.25-  No'  •> 
plain.  $14..50  to  $14.75 :  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15  50  to 
$15.75;  No.  2.  $15  to  $15.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Now  that  the  improved  con- 
ditions, which  began  about  the  middle  of  last  month  show 
evidences  of  continuing,  the  mills  are  graduallv  reducin" 
their  per  cent,  of  idle  capacity.  All  lines  generally  are  giv' 
ing  better  reports.  The  steel  bar  trade  reports  better  speci- 
fications, more  new  business  and  more  inquiry  in  the  last 
week  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  January,  which  is 
not  remarkable  considering  that  the  first  week  of  January 
was  naturally  quiet,  but  even  the  better  returns  that  came 
in  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  previous  month  have  been 
more  than  equaled  in  the  past  week.  Inquiries  now  are  for 
larger  tonnages.  Bar  iron  orders  have  been  received  in 
fair  volume,  but  the  improvement  in  this  line  is  less  evident 
Plates  and  structural  materials  are  also  in  good  demand  al- 
though there  are  few  specific  large  items.  The  Pennsylvania 
!^teel  Company  will  furnish  the  steel  for  the  Vine  street  pier 
in  Philadelphia,  about  4000  tons.  The  award  is  expected  within 
two  or  three  days  on  the  Cruikshank  Building  at  Greenwich 
and  Morton  streets.  New  York  City,  for  which  about  3000 
tons  of  steel  will  be  required.  As  about  900  tons  of  this  will 
be  15-in.  beams,  it  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  proposition 
from  the  mill  point  of  view,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
competition  for  the  order.  No  new  inquiries  of  moment  have 
come  up  this  week  in  this  territory.  Prices  are  firm  as  fol- 
lows :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars  1  56c 
to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York'  Plain 
material  from  store.  New  Tork,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Steel  Rails.— The  New  Haven  rail  order,  which  has 
been  reported  to  be  61.000  tons,  may  exceed  that  amount 
reckoning  the  Jlaine  Central  tonnage  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Companv  gets 
about  half  the  total,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  reported  to 
have  placed  23,000  tons,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company,  while  2000  to  3000  tons  is  given  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.     The  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
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IS  in  the  market.  In  the  past  week  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany has  put  on  its  books,  including  the  New  York  Central 
order,  40,000  tons  of  Bessemer  and  80,000  tons  of  open 
hearth  rails.  The  Tennessee  Company  booked  only  l.")Oti 
tons,  but  negotiations  are  pending  for  sales  to  Southern 
roads. 

Ferroalloys. — Dealers  in  New  York  have  been  bidding 
on  5000  tons  of  50  per  cent,  ferrosilieon  for  delivery  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  asked  for  bids 
through  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  It  is  understood  that 
quotations  were  made  at  under  $55,  Pittsburgh.  The  mar- 
ket in  ferromanganese  is  quiet,  with  quotations  from  $37.50 
to  $3S,  Baltimore. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  opened 
bids  on  Tuesday  on  2100  tons  of  water  pipe.  Danvers, 
Mass.,  also  opened  bids  on  500  tons.  The  Fall  River  Water 
Works,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  will  open  bids  on  470  tons  to- 
day. A  number  of  smaller  lettings  are  announced.  Consid- 
erable private  buying  is  still  going  on,  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  foundries  are  now  feeling  quite  comfortable,  having 
much  work  booked  for  the  spring  months.  Quotations  are 
continued  at  $21.50  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  for  car- 
load lots  of  6-in. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  taking  a  little  more  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation  and  are  demonstrating  this  by  pur- 
chasing more  freely  for  stock.  Heavy  steel  scrap  has  only 
moved  in  small  lots  during  the  week.  Rolling  mill  material 
has  been  in  but  slight  demand.  Business  in  old  car  wheels 
is  fair.  Cast  scrap  has  been  in  quite  good  demand  with  fur- 
ther inquiries  under  consideration.  Quotations  per  gross 
ton.  New  York  and  vicinity,  are  as  follows : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  tor  melting $10.25  to  $10.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Relaying    rails 20.50  to  21.50 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles....  22.00  to  23.00 

Old  steel  car  axles ,.  16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.75  to  13.75 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought,   short 10.50  to  10.75 

Light    iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast   borings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought    turnings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought   pipe 10.25  to  10.75 

Old  car  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable   cast 12.25  to  12  75 


Metal  Market 

New   York.   February   S, 

THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


inn. 


Feb. 


Lake. 

2 12.75 

3 12.75 

4 12.75 


Copper,  New  York, 
Elo^tro- 


6 12.75 

7 12.75 

8 12.75 


lytic. 
12.37^. 
12.37% 
12.37M. 

12.3714 
12.37% 
12.37% 


Lead. , 

^  Spelter. — , 

New 

St. 

New 

St. 

York. 

Louis. 

York. 

Louis. 

4.50 

4.32 

5.50 

5.27% 

4.50 

4.32 

5.50 

5.27^^ 

4.50 

4.32 

5.50 

5.30 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

Tin. 

42.35 

41.30 
(41.401 
(41.65  J 

41.35 

40.85 

40.12% 
It  is  generally  beiieved  that  the  tin  syndicate  abroad  is 
liquidating  its  holdings,  as  the  market  is  declining  as  sharp- 
ly as  it  recently  advanced.  Copper  is  firmer  than  last  week 
and  has  been  selling  fairly  well.  Lead  is  weaker.  Spelter 
has  a  better  tone. 

Copper. — Notwithstanding  the  general  expectation  that 
the  report  of  the  Copper  Producers'  Association  would  show 
an  increase  in  stocks,  a  fair  amount  of  buying  has  been 
done.  From  all  appearances,  consumers  consider  the  pre- 
vailing price  a  fair  one.  While  there  have  been  reports  of 
some  shading  of  the  quotation  on  lake  copper,  it  is  certain 
that  a  number  of  prominent  sellers  have  refused  offers  of 
business  at  less  than  12.75c.  The  quotation  on  electrolytic 
copper  was  steady  all  week  at  12.37M;C.  The  report  of  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association,  showing  an  increase  in 
stocks  of  20,409,295  lb.,  was  made  known  in  the  trade  too 
late  to  affect  to-day's  market,  as  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation did  not  meet  to  pass  on  the  report  until  12  o'clock, 
and  both  dealers  and  consumers  show  a  disposition  to  digest 
the  figures  before  making  any  attempt  to  do  business.  The 
London  market  opened  weak  this  morning,  in  anticipation  of 
an  imfavorable  American  report  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
declining  tin  market.  At  the  close  of  trading  in  London 
to-day  spot  copper  was  sold  for  £54  10s.  and  futures  for 
£55  5s.  The  sales  amounted  to  400  tons  of  spot  and  1000 
tons  of  futures.     The  market  closed  steady. 

Copper  Averages. — The  Waterbury  average  for  Janu- 
ary was  12.87  l-3c.  The  average  price  of  electrolytic  cop- 
per in  New  York  for  the  month  of  January  was  12.53%c. 
and  the  average  price  of  lake  was  12.81%c. 

Pig  Tin. — In  the  face  of  a  succession  of  sharp  breaks  in 
the  London  market,  followed  by  a-  rapid  decline  here,  con- 
sumers have  been  feverishly  placing  orders  for  tin  for  early 
delivery.     Most  of  this  trading  was  done  February  2,  3  and 


4,  and  those  who  placed  orders  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  London  syndicate  was  operating  a  decline  with  the 
view  to  buying  in  fulures.  When  the  market  continued  to 
slide  off  on  Monday,  the  disgusted  buyers  quit  placing  or- 
ders and  retired  to  await  developments.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  operators  abroad  have  decided  to  let  go  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  anybody's  market.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks  there  was  good  trading  on  a  Saturday,  when  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  some  large  orders  were  placed.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  800  tons  of  spot  and  February  tin  were  sold  during 
those  four  days'  trading,  and  now  the  immediate  supply  is 
so  scarce  that  a  purchase  of  100  tons  for  early  delivery 
would  move  the  market  up  regardless  of  what  might  be  done 
in  London.  .'Vs  a  matter  of  fact  this  market  is  not  following 
the  London  movements  so  closely  except  when  prices  are 
made  on  tin  for  delivery  in  April  and  May.  Since  January 
30  prices  in  London  have  declined  £20  10s.  and  the  market 
was  decidedly  weak  this  morning,  when  it  opened  £3  under 
yesterday's  figures.  The  arrivals  of  tin  in  this  country  so 
far  this  month  have  been  1330  tons,  while  there  are  1420 
tons  afloat,  much  of  which  is  not  due  to  arrive  until  late  in 
the  month.  The  London  market  closed  to-day  with  spot  tin 
selling  at  £181  15s.  and  futures  at  £181  10s.  The  sales 
amounted  to  200  tons  of  spot  and  1400  tons  of  futures.  The 
market  closed  steady.  Pig  tin  sold  in  New  York  to-day  for 
40.12%c. 

Tin  Plates. — Following  the  example  of  the  leading  in- 
terest, independent  sellers  of  tin  plate  have  withdrawn  all 
concessions  and  advanced  their  quotations  10c.  a  box.  While 
the  advantage  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  recent  high  price  of 
pig  tin,  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  good  demand  that  the 
mills  are  working  nearer  to  normal  capacity  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  higher  price.  The  new  price  for  100-lb. 
coke  plates  is  $3.94,  New  York.  The  foreign  market  has 
declined  liod.  in  sympathy  with  the  pig  tin  movement,  and 
the  quotation  for  tin  plates  at  Swansea,  Wales,  is  now  15s. 
per  box. 

Lead. — Lead  is  very  easy,  both  here  and  in  St.  Louis, 
and  outside  sellers  are  freely  offering  it  in  New  York  at 
4.45c.  The  change  in  price  came  on  Saturday  when  the 
report  from  St.  Louis  told  of  offerings  there  at  4.30c..  a  re- 
duction of  2  points.  This  market  was  under  the  control  of 
the  leading  seller  for  several  weeks  and  until  last  Monday, 
when  the  outside  sellers  began  to  make  offerings  at  4.45c. 

Spelter. — After  weakening  last  Friday  and  Saturday, 
spelter  became  somewhat  firmer  on  Monday,  but  only  in 
tone,  as  but  few  sales  had  been  made.  It  is  hard  to  explain 
the  present  condition  of  the  market.  There  are  so  little 
stocks  available  for  spot  delivery  in  New  York  that  the 
price  here,  which  is  usually  15  points  higher  than  in  St 
Louis,  is  now  20  points  higher  for  early  delivery,  and  pur- 
chasers desiring  carload  lots  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
place  their  business  in  St.  Louis.  Quotations  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  are  5.30c..  while  New  York  dealers  are  asking  5.50c. 

Antimony. — Antimony  is  quiet  and  prices  are  unchanged 
from  last  week.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  proposed  deal 
to  form  a  selling  combination  in  Europe  has  fallen  through. 
Hallett's  is  selling  at  7.75e.,  Cookson's  at  8.25c.,  and  other 
brands  at  from  7.25c.  to  7.50c. 

Old  Metals. — The  demand  from  consumers  continues 
light.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  nominally  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.00  to  12.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,   light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.75  to  11.00 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 9.00  to    9.25 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,   Chicago,   February   7. — There  have  been  good 
purchases  of  copper  by  Western  consumers  the  past  week, 
and  both  casting  copper  and  lake  are  a  little  firmer.     The 
break  in  the  London   price  of  tin  makes  this  market  very 
uncertain.     Spelter  is  dull,  but  Chicago  buyers  are  not  able 
to  transact  actual  business  at  a  price  as  low  as  St.  Louis 
quotations.      We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows  :  Casting  cop- 
per. 12%c. :  lake.  12%c.  to  12%c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  ship- 
ment: small  lots,  Vic.  to  %c.  higher:  pig  tin,  carloads.  42c.; 
small  lots.  44c. :   lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.,   for  50- 
ton  lots :  corroding  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;   in  car-   ' 
loads.   2' 4c.   per   100   lb.    higher;    spelter,   4.40c.    to   4.45c.;   1 
Cookson's   antimony,   lO^c..   and   other  grades,   9c.   to  10c.,   I 
in  small  lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  ', 
of  600-lb.    casks.      On   old   metals   we   quote   for   less   than  ■ 
carload   lots:    Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes.    12t4e.:   copper 
bottoms.  10c. :  copper  clips,  12c.:   red  brass, .  lOV^e- :  yellow 
brass,  9c.:  lead  pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc,  4%c. ;  pewter  No.  1,  29c.; 
tin  foil,  34c. :  block  tin  pipe,  37c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  February  6. — Lead  is  dull  at  4.30c.  | 
to  4.o5c. ;   spelter  is  quiet  and  held  at  5.30c.,  both  at  East 
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St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  quoti^d  at  $38  to  $-11  per  ton,  Joplin 
base.  Tin  is  quoted  at  42.90c.  per  pound;  antimony  (Cooli- 
son's)  unchanged  at  S.60c. ;  lake  copper  steady  at  13.05c.; 
electrolytic  unchanged  at  12.85c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The 
demand  for  finished  metals  was  slower  than  was  the  case 
the  previous  week. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  demand  is  not  more  than  fair  and  compara- 
tively few  orders  are  for  future  delivery.  The  following 
quotations  represent  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  East- 
ern market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with 
card  advances  for  smaller  sizes :  Pure  Manila  of  the  highest 
grade,  8%c.  to  'jy^p.  per  pound ;  second  grade  Manila,  7%c. 
to  8%c.  per  pound  ;  hardware  grade,  7V4c.  to  7%c.  per  pound  ; 
pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6?4c.  per  pound ;  second 
grade,  GV4c-  Per  pound;  rove  jute  rope,  i/4-in.  and  up.  No.  1. 
6M;e.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  G  to  6%c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  OiL — The  market  continues  strong  at  94c.  for 
Western  raw  in  carlond  lots,  and  95c.  for  either  city  or 
Western  raw  in  five-barrel  lots.  Business  is  dull,  as  manu- 
facturing consumers  are  holding  off  placing  orders,  awaiting 
market  developments.  The  followins  quotations  represent 
New  York  prices   in  five-barrel  lots  or  more : 

Cents. 

State,   raw 95 

City,    raw 95 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  5  bbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — Buying  is  light,  owing  to  high  prices  of 
turpentine,  refiectiug  the  Savannah  market.  The  crop  move- 
ment is  about  over,  although  some  turpentine  is  being  re- 
ceived, and  it  will  probably  be  three  months  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  New  York  turpentine  quotations  in  five- 
barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 

In  oil  barrels 89% 

In  machine  barrels 90 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  ^j  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  also  firm  on  the  basis  of  the  Southern  market 
and  a  fair  demand  in  jobbing  lots  is  reported  at  this  point. 
On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good 
strained  is  quoted  at  $6.75  and  grade  D  at  $7.35  in  the  New 
York  market. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  Yokk,  February  8,  1911. 
The  upward  movement  in  stocks  continued  until  Monday 
of  this  week,  when  its  culmination  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred. A  reaction  then  set  in,  carrying  prices  down  to 
some  extent.  The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of 
this  week  was  as  follows : 


AlHs-Chalm.,  com . .  8  -  8V. 
AUis-Chalm.,  pref..  32  -  34  " 
Beth.  Steel,  com . . .  32i4-  33% 
Beth.  Steel,  pref...   6214-  63VS 

Can,   com 9^-  10 

Can,    pref 81    -  821,4 

Car  &  Fdry,  com..  55  -  57y> 
Car  &  Fdry,  pref.. 118  -118% 
Steel    Fomidries...    46    -  48% 

Colorado  Fuel 35    -  36% 

General  Electric ...  154    -155^ 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 62^-  63% 

Int.  Harv.,  com. .  .114Vi-116i4 
Int.  Harv.,  pref ..  .12351-124% 
Int.  Pump,  com . . .  40y"-  4214 
Int.  Pump,  pref...  85  -  85% 
Locomotive,  com...  41%-  42% 
Locomotive,  pref... 110  -110% 
Nat.  En.  &  St.,com.  17%-  17% 
Pittsburgh  Steel,  pref...lOi 
Pressed  St.,  com...  34  -  36% 
Pressed  St.,  pref. . .   97%-  98% 


Railway  Spr.,  com.   35    -  38 
Railway  Spr.,  pref.    98    -  99% 

Republic,   com 34%-  35% 

Republic,    pref 98    -99% 

Sloss,   com 52%-  56% 

Pipe,    com 17    -  IS 

Pipe,   pref 54    -  56% 

U.  S.  Steel,  com...  80  -  82% 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref. .  .11914-121% 
Westinghouse  Elec.   68    -  70 

Va.  I.,  C.  &  C 59%-  59% 

Am.   Ship,  com 75    -  79 

Am.  Sblp,  pref 112 

Chi.    Pneu.    Tool...    46%-  49 

Cambria  Steel 44%-  45% 

Lake  Sup.  Corp....    29%-  32 

Pa.   Steel,  pref :  . .  .  106% 

Warwick 10% 

Crucible  St.,  com.  .  13%-  13% 
Crucible  St.,  pref.  .   79%-  81% 

Harb.-W.  Ref.,  com 36 

Harb.-W.  Ref.,  pref 95 


The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  paid  the  last  in- 
stallment of  its  $500,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  gold 
notes.  These  notes  have  been  paid  off  in  installments  of 
$500,000  annually,  beginning  February  1,  1902. 

Dividends. — The  Inland  Steel  Company  has  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  March 
1,  and  an  extra  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  payable  May  1  to 
stock  of  record  February  10. 

♦  «■» 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its 
first  annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  express  companies. 
This  covers  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  The  gross 
receipts  from  operation  of  all  the  companies  covered  by 
this  report  for  one  year  were  $132,599,190.  From  this 
revenue  the  companies  paid  for  "  express  privileges " 
$64,032,126,  this  representing  chiefly  the  payments  by  ex- 
press companies  to  railroads.  The  remainder,  $68,567,- 
064,  is  reported  as  the  operating  revenues  of  the  com- 
panies; operating  expenses  were  $56,273,055,  leaving  a 
net  operating  revenue  of  $12,294,009.  The  Investment  of 
the  companies,  in  property  and  equipment,  June  30,  1909, 
was  $22,313,575. 


The    Carnegie    Steel    Company    Relief    Fund. — The 

ninth  annual  report,  showing  operations  for  1910  of  the 
Carnegie  Relief  Fund  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
and  its  affiliated  concerns  has  been  made  public  by  F.  A. 
Wilmont,  manager  of  the  fund.  It  shows  that  during  the 
year  the  amount  dispensed  was  $216,869.(10.  Of  this 
amount  $17,777  was  for  accident  benefits,  $92,496.25 
death  benefits,  and  $106,596.35  pension  allowances.  The 
pension  allowances  were  greater  during  1910  than  ever 
before.  The  death  benefits  were  smaller  than  for  six 
years,  except  1909.  Money  paid  out  to  the  eiiiiiloyees 
or  their  families  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  totaled 
$114,935.35,  twice  as  much  as  for  any  of  the  affiliated 
companies,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company.  The  report  shows  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund,  the  beneficiaries  have  been  as  follows : 
Accidents,  7598  ;  deaths.  1263 ;  pensions,  885 ;  total,  9746. 


George  B.  Limbert  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  let  contracts 
for  a  new  foundry  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  as  an  addition 
to  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  company.  The  foundry 
building  will  be  60  x  240  ft.,  of  brick,  with  steel  truss 
roof.  The  plans  provide  for  two  cupolas  of  25  tons  daily 
capacity  each,  but  only  one  cupola  will  be  completed  at 
present.  The  foundry  will  he  equipped  with  molding 
machines  and  all  modern  improvements  for  foundry 
work.  The  product  will  be  chiefly  steamfitters'  supplies. 
A  pattern  shop  and  storeroom  will  also  be  erected  this 
spring,  and  other  important  extensions  of  the  plant  are 
contemplated.  It  is  estimated  that  the  buildings  and 
equipment  now  under  way  will  cost  about  $40,000. 


The  explosion  of  a  carload  of  25  tons  of  dynamite, 
which  was  being  transferred  from  cars. on  a  pier  of  the 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  to  a  lighter  in  the  Hudson  River 
at  Jersey  City,  on  February  1,  resulted  in  the  probable 
death  of  30  and  injuring  of  at  least  200.  The  killed  and 
injured  were  mostly  workmen  ou  the  lighter  and  on  the 
pier.  Hundreds  were  cut  by  falling  glass  in  the  Jersey 
Central  .Station  and  on  the  streets  in  lower  New  York 
City,  and  the  damage  to  property  in  Jersey  City  and  New 
York  City,  mainly  brolien  plate  glass  windows,  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $500,000.  The  explosion  was  heard  more 
than  20  miles  away.  The  dynamite  was  owned  by  the  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company. 


The  plant  of  the  Vulcau  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  by  the 
sheriff  in  the  near  future  to  satisfy  bondholders.  It  has 
been  idle  for  about  five  years.  The  Lawrence  Savings  & 
Trust  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders, has  filed  papers  to  collect  $30,000  due  on  a  mort- 
gage dated  November  30,  1901.  The  total  appraised  value 
of  the  plant  is  $60,000,  including  the  machinery,  which  is 
valued  at  $54,098,  while  the  liabilities  are  $133,067.  It  is 
stated  that  New  Castle  parties  may  buy  the  plant  and 
operate  It. 


The  Garwood  Electric  Company,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  whose  works  are  at  Garwood,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
Henry  Widmer,  731  Union  street.  New  Orleans,  La.,  agent 
for  the  sale  of  its  dynamos,  motors,  &c.,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  southern  half  of  Mississippi  and  the  city  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  all  territory  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  that  city.  It  has  also  appointed  Milton  S.  Nettleton, 
29  College  street.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Its  agent  for  the 
city  of  New  Haven  and  surrounding  territory. 


The  number  of  Immigrants  coming  to  the  United 
States  In  1910  was  1,071,885,  which  compares  with  957,- 
105  In  1909  and  410,319  in  1908.  The  number  of  non- 
immigrant aliens  arriving  on  return  from  visits  abroad 
was  151,588,  making  a  total  of  1,223,473  arrivals.  The 
alien  departures  in  the  year  amounted  to  406,041,  so  that 
the  net  gain  in  population  was  817,432.  This  compares 
with  802,672  In  1909  and  971,468  in  1907.  In  1908  the 
arrivals  were  557,585  and  the  departures  598,783,  making 
a  net  loss  for  that  year  of  41,198. 
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Charles  A.  Schieren.  Jr.,  of  the  Charles  A.  Scbieren 
Company,  iiiauufacturer  of  leather  beltiug,  Xew  York, 
sailed  Fehruary  1  for  Europe,  where  he  will  visit  the 
company's  agencies  on  the  Continent. 

George  H.  Wadsworth.  for  the  past  15  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Falls  Kivet  &  Machine  Company,  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls,  Ohio,  has  resigned  that  position,  and  will 
on  and  afler  March  1  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Wads- 
worth  Core  Machine  &  Kquipment  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  has  purchased  all  machinery,  patterns,  tools  and  in- 
terest from  the  Falls  Clutch  &  Machinery  Company,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Falls  Rivet  &  Machine  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Wadsworth  core  machine  and  equip- 
ment as  manufactured  by  that  company  during  the  last 
seven  years  for  him. 

C.  W.  Whitney  has  resigned  his  position  as  contract 
manager  of  the  Rausome  Concrete  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C.1I.,  to  take  the  position  of  general  purchasing 
.Tgent  for  what  are  known  as  the  "  Ilammon  properties," 
consisting  principally  of  the  Yuba  Construction  Company. 
Xatomas  Consolidated  of  California,  Boston  Machine 
Shop  Company  and  Hamraon  Engineering  Company,  who 
have  their  main  offices  in  the  Alaska  Commercial  Build- 
ing. San  Francisco. 

The  Cleveland  Prop  Forging  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  secured  the  services  of  James  H.  Herron.  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  sales  engineering  and  metallurgy 
department.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Detroit 
Steel  Products  Company  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Frank  P.  Bassett,  for  several  years  superintendent 
of  the  blast  furnace  department  of  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company,  at  Sparrows  Point.  Md..  has  resigned,  and  will 
sever  his  connection  with  the  company  February  15.  At 
a  farewell  banquet  given  by  his  friends  and  associates,  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch. 

Lewis  H.  Morgan,  who  for  many  years  was  with  the 
Pond  Machine  Tool  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  after- 
ward was  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ridgway  Machine  Company,  Ridgway.  Pa.,  and  is  now 
retired,  living  at  Whitewell.  Nantwich,  England,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  London.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

William  B.  Ogram,  who  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  Buffalo  manager  for  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  to  the  Philadelphia  ofhce  of 
the  same  company  as  contracting  manager  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  with  offices  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 
He  assumed  his  new  duties  February  1,  succeeding  R. 
W.  Bailey,  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  office  as  division 
contracting  manager.  F.  D.  Rideout  is  the  new  con- 
tracting manager  for  Buffalo,  western  New  York  and 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  with  offices  at  658  to  662 
Ellicott  Square  Building,  having  been  transferred  from 
the  home  office  at  Pittsburgh  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected for  a  number  of  years. 

Francis  C.  Holmes  has  been  elected  by  the  directors 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company.  Plymouth.  Mass., 
treasurer  and  genei'al  manager,  to  succeed  his  father, 
Gideon  F.  Holmes,  deceased.  The  office  of  vice-president 
has  been  created,  and  B.  Preston  Clark  has  been  elected 
to  the  position.  Mr.  Holmes  assumes  the  management  at 
practically  the  same  age  as  did  his  father,  who  served 
the  company  for  over  50  years.  Mr.  Clark  Is  a  director, 
and  is  a  practical  cordage  man. 

S.  A.  Carson,  formerly  connected  with  the  sales  de- 
partment of  J.  K.  Dininiick  &  Co.,  has  become  associated 
with  Matlack  &  Bates,  iron,  steel,  coal  and  coke  mer- 
chants, Pennsylvania  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

John  Birkinblne  will  deliver  an  address  on  "  Early 
History  of  Ironmaking"  at  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  Philadelphia 
and  Vicinity,  to  be  held  at  the  Manufacturers"  Club.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  February  14. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  1,  Alexan- 
der C.  Brown  was  elected  a  director  to  take  the  place  of 


R.    W.    Hickox,   who   died   during   the   year.     Xo   other 
changes  were  made. 

William  R.  Timken,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  that 
city. 

With  the  coming  of  President  Farrell  into  the  Finance 
Coumiittee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  suc- 
ceeding ^V.  E.  Corey,  that  committee  is  now  composed 
of  the  following :  E.  H.  Gary,  George  F.  Baker,  George  W. 
Perkins,  H.  C.  Frick,  Henry  Phipps,  Norman  B.  Ream,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr.,  James  A.  Farrell  and  P.  A.  B. 
Wideuer. 

E.  B.  Blandy  has  been  appointed  pig  iron  sales  man- 
ager for  Pilling  &  Crane,  Philadelphia,  in  the  New  York 
district,  with  offices  at  71  Broadway.  Mr.  Blandy  has 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  pig  iron  trade,  represent- 
ing Matthew  Addy  &  Co.  in  New  York  for  a  number  of 
years  and  later  being  Eastern  sales  representative  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  I'.p  to  Feb- 
ruary 1  he  was  the  Pittsburgh  sales  manager  of  the 
Tnited  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  K.  Le  Blond,  president  of  the  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  leaves  this  week 
for  a  vacation  trip  to  Cuba,  and  will  visit  different  points 
of  interest  on  the  island  during  his  stay  there. 

Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  gone  to  Florida  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Frank  G.  Bolles,  for  some  time  with  the  Allis-Chal- 
niers  Company,  Milwaukee,  has  become  connected  with 
the  Reliance  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company  of  that 
city. 

W^  H.  McFadden  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Mackintosh.  Hemphill  &  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, to  take  effect  March  1.  The  resignation  has  been 
accepted  with  regret  by  the  directors.  Mr.  McFadden  has 
been  closely  identitied  with  the  rolling  mill  industry  for 
the  past  25  years,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  many  of  the  most  Important 
steel  mills  in  the  country.  He  will  spend  a  few  mouths 
in  looking  after  his  gas  and  oil  interests  and  in  traveling 
for  his  health. 

Cecil  A.  Grenfell,  M.  P.,  of  London,  England,  who 
came  to  this  country  representing  British  stockholders 
of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  will  take  charge 
of  the  company's  affairs.  Mr.  Grenfell  will  remain  here 
several  months. 

Wade  A.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Deforest  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Company,  Niles.  Ohio,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank  of  that  city. 

Kenneth  Lean  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  shipping  department  of  the  Homestead  Steel  Works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Homestead,  Pa.,  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  Orchard,  who  was  recently  made  transpor- 
tation agent. 

J.  A.  Henry,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Steel  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  company's  new  office  at  Cincinnati.  He 
has  been  succeeded  as  purchasing  agent  by  Charles 
Simms,  formerly  paymaster. 

John  E.  Patton.  who  has  been  active  for  the  last  two 
years  in  organizing  and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinental Coal  Corporation,  as  its  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  com- 
pany, having  been  elected  president  of  the  Sewanee  Fuel 
&  Iron  Company  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  latter  company  at  its  office  in  Chattanooga, 
Term.  He  has  already  assumed  active  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Sewanee  Company.' 

A.  L.  Davis,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company,  has  been  apjwinted  contracting 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Division,  relieving  C.  W.  Bryan 
of  that  work.  The  latter  continues  as  chief  engineer  and 
will  retain  headquarters  in  New  York. 


The  furnace  of  the  Napier  Iron  Works,  Napier,  Tenn., 
will  be  blown  in  February  14. 
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Experience  with  Concrete  Patterns 

Joseph  Leon  Gobeille,  general  manager  of  the  Gobeille 
Pattern  Couipauy.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  addressed  the 
Foundrj-  Foremen's  Association  of  Buffalo,  January  31, 
on  "  The  Mclder  of  To-Day  and  the  Pattern-Maker  of 
the  Future."  He  referred  to  the  improved  status  of  the 
iron  molder  in  the  past  15  years,  attributing  much  of 
the  molder's  personal  advancement  to  the  trade  journals 
and  the  spread  of  foundry  literature,  and  not  a  little  of 
it  to  the  molding  machine.  He  thought  that  the  unions, 
instead  of  showing  coldness  and  antagonism  to  the  ma- 
chine, should  give  it  a  warm  welcome,  and  suggested 
also  the  organization  of  a  junior  or  allied  union  of 
machine  men  and  molders'  helpers. 

Passing  to  pattern-making,  the  speaker  said  that  "  the 
pattern-maker  of  the  near  future  must  be  a  master 
molder,  carrying  a  molder's  card,"  and  that  "  he  will 
make  his  forms  in  a  liquid  or  at  least  a  plastic  material." 
Referring  to  his  own  experience  in  the  use  of  material 
other  than  wood,  Mr,  Gobeille  said : 

"  Something  else  besides  wood  must  be  adopted  for 
patterns  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  simple  concrete, 
with  some  reinforcement,  framing  and  bracing  of  steel 
and  wood.  I  have  been  ridiculed  so  much  in  trade  jour- 
nals and  elsewhere  on  account  of  this  belief  that  I  speak 
to  you  to-night  with  hesitancy,  but  nevertheless  with 
supreme  faith  and  confidence.  I  have  tried  it  out  in  a 
small  way  only,  because  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  do  things  on  a  larger  scale.  You  foundry  foremen 
will  not  accept  patterns  made  thus,  no  matter  what  their 
merits  or  accuracy,  because  you  are  not  used  to  seeing 
them  about,  and  your  molders  plit  up  a  kick  on  them, 
but  I  am  '  arriving.'  Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
are  being  overcome,  some  in  a  most  interesting  manner, 

"  I  give  you  one  instance  out  of  many :  The  new  pat- 
tern composed  of  concrete  (no  two  cubic  inches  of  which 
will  be  of  identical  weight),  steel,  wood  and  some  plaster 
and  litharge,  since  it  has  no  known  or  constant  decimal 
of  specific  gravity,  its  weight  when  cast  in  metal  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  predict.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  pattern  of  pine,  the  foundryman  drops  it  on  a 
scale,  figures  mentally  the  old  Dr.  Bryan  formula  of 
16  to  1,  and  knows  pretty  nearly  how  much  iron  he  will 
have  to  give  up,  and  waste,  to  fill  the  contract.  The  new 
era  pattern  is  a  question  of  measurement;  even  so  its 
metallic  weight  can  be  closely  approximated.  But  it  in- 
volves plane  and  solid  geometry,  triangulation  and  some- 
times right  smart  of  mathematics  and  accuracy  with  the 
pencil  stub.     So  the  concrete-mix  pattern  was  taboo. 

"  We  took  a  tip  from  Archimedes  and  weighed  the 
patterns  ourselves  without  any  scales.  We  made  a  square 
tank  (also  concrete)  of  known  superficial  area  and  filled 
it  half  full  of  water;  then  we  rigged  a  float  with  a  verti- 
cal bar  and  an  easy  toggle,  to  a  dial,  which  was  marked 
in  pounds  of  iron.  We  knew  the  decimal  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  cast  iron  per  cubic  inch.  So  we  submerged  the 
composite  concrete  in  the  tank,  while  the  float  rising  actu- 
ated tlie  pointer  on  the  dial.  The  displacement  of  water 
in  cubic  inches  was  translated  into  pounds  on  this  dial- 
no  figuring,  no  mistakes,  no  brains,  fool-proof. 

"  The  prediction  of  weight  in  iron,  no  matter  what  the 
pattern  was  made  of,  is  simply  foolish  in  its  dumb  ac- 
curacy ;  so  that  one  foundryman  complained  loudly  be- 
cause one  of  our  guesses  had  varied  4  lb.  from  the  actual 
casting  in  a  lump  weighing  128  lb.,  not  realizing  that  we 
knew  as  well  as  he  that  any  molder  could  change  weights 
that  much  either  way  by  over  or  under  ramming  any 
pattern  of  its  size. 

"  So  this  is  my  preachment,  my  final  word :  Help  along 
the  concrete  pattern,  thereby  improving  the  status  of 
your  craft  and  aiding  at  the  same  time  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  so  that  we  may  do  our  part  to  leave 
a  few  trees  for  our  posterity." 


The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works 


The  Crane  Company.  Chicago,  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $13,000,000  to  $17,000,000,  to  provide  for 
its  rapidly  increasing  business. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Otto 
Gas  Engine  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  the'  management 
was  changed.  The  personnel  of  the  new  board  of  officers, 
consisting  of  Frank  Salomon,  president  and  general  man- 
ager ;  Erich  Krell,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  E. 
.\,  Fisher,  secretary,  bids  fair  to  carry  out  the  programme 
of  enlarging  this  enterprise,  which  represents  the  pioneer 
efforts  in  this  country  of  building  the  best  known  internal 
combustion  engine  in  a  highly  successful  manner.  Mr. 
Salomon  is  very  widely  known  and  ranks  among  men 
foremost  in  the  handling  of  machinery,  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  gas,  gasoline  and  crude  oil  engines.  L. 
V.  Goebbels  has  been  retained  as  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  technical  department. 

The  company  contemplates  the  building  of  engines 
operating  on  crude  oil  and  similar  fuels  on  a  large  scale. 
The  original  builder  of  the  Otto  engine  abroad,  the  Gas- 
inntoren-Fabrik  Deutz,  Cologne,  Germany,  of  which  the 
Philadelphia  company  is  the  United  States  branch,  has 
leeu  for  many  years  most  successful  in  producing 
economical  and  reliable  crude  oil  engines,  and  its  experi- 
ence in  this  line  would  appear  to  guarantee  the  placing 
on  the  American  market  of  a  first-class  oil  engine.  In 
addition  to  its  Philadelphia  plant,  the  Otto  Gas  Engine 
Works  owns  a  tract  of  90  acres  near  Wilmington,  Del., 
which  it  acquired  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  modern 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  large  gas  and  crude  oil 
engines. 

♦-•-• 

Records  kept  l)y  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
of  the  time  consumed  in  changing  from  electric  to  steam 
motive  power,  and  vice  versa,  at  Manhattan  Transfer 
station,  near  Harrison,  N.  J.,  show  that  98  per  cent,  of 
the  trains  now  go  through  the  transfer  in  the  time  al- 
loted  for  the  change  of  power,  which  is  4  min,  for  un- 
coupling, switching  and  coupling.  From  106  to  109 
trains  pass  through  the  transfer  on  week  days.  Nowhere 
else  is  a  rapid  change  from  steam  to  electric  engines 
made  on  so  large  a  volume  of  trafllc.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  detaching  the  steam  hose  from  the  engine  in 
cold  weather,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  make 
a  shorter  time  allowance  during  the  winter  months. 
Thus  far  the  record  for  the  change  is  1  min.  ."0  sec. 


Rathboue,  Sard  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  stoves,  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Aurora,  111.,  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers at  the  recent  annual  meeting :  President  and  general 
manager.  Grange  Sard,  Albany ;  first  vice-president,  Ed- 
ward Bowditch,  Albany ;  second  vice-president  and  Au- 
rora manager,  Edmond  Raftery,  Aurora  :  treasurer  and 
assistant  general  manager,  Russell  E.  Sard.  Albany  ;  sec- 
retary. A.  M.  Blanchard.  Albany ;  assistant  secretary,  A. 
I.  Ilennessy.  Albany ;  manager  of  gas  department,  John 
J.  Garrison,  Albany;  assistant  manager  at  Aurora,  W. 
R.  Yendall,  Jr. ;  assistant  treasurer  at  Aurora.  C.  W. 
Reid. 


The  Pittsburgh  Rivet  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  man- 
ufacturer of  boiler,  ship,  tank  and  structural  rivets,  ma- 
chine, bridge  and  foundation  bolts  and  special  forgings, 
is  sending  out  a  hanger  on  which  is  given  a  table  show- 
ing the  estimated  weight  per  100  of  cone  and  button 
head  rivets  in  different  lengths.  The  table  will  be  of 
value  to  users  of  bolts  and  rivets. 


Only  three  of  the  19  furnaces  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  were  in  blast  February  1,  these  being  one 
Joliet  and  two  South  Chicago.  At  the  Gary  plant  of  the 
Indiana  Steel  Company  three  furnaces  were  in  blast 
Februar.v  1. 


The  Cambria  Steel  Company.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  blew  in 
one  furnace  January  11,  and  another  January  12.  On 
January  31  it  blew  out  a  furnace,  leaving  five  active  out 
of  eight,  Februarv  1. 


The  Warner  Iron  Company  has  blown  out  its  furnace 
at  Cumberland  Furnace  P.  O.,  Tenn. 


Rebecca  Furnace  of  the  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel 
Company.  Kittanning,  Pa.,  was  blown  in  February  1,  hav^ 
ing  been  out  since  May,  1910,  undergoing  repairs. 
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Greater  Activity  at  Youngstown,  Ohio 


Considerable  Improvement  is  noted  this  weelc  in  op- 
erations of  the  mills  in  tlie  Youngstown  district.  Ma- 
chine shops  and  foundries  report  more  inquiries  and  a 
slight  increase  In  orders.  All  the  plant  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Company  is  now  In  operation  except 
six  shett  mills,  which  are  being  overhauled  and  the  fuel 
ch:iuged  from  gas  to  coal.  At  the  Ohio  Works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  six  blast  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion, the  Bessemer  department  is  running  nearly  full, 
the  open  hearth  department  to  nearly  60  per  cent.,  and 
the  I'nion  mills  about  four  days  a  week.  At  the  Brown- 
Bonnell  Works  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
all  departments  are  now  In  operation  except  the  No.  3 
bar  mill  and  the  old  10-in.  mill.  At  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley Works  of  the  same  company  the  old  puddle  mill,  7- 
in.  mill  and  shafting  works  started  up  on  Monday,  with 
prospects  of  additional  mills  resuming  later  in  the  week. 


Geo.  J.  Hagan,  People's  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  sole  licensee 
for  the  Bailey  combination  sheet  and  pair  furnace,  has 
received  orders  for  two  additional  furnaces  for  the  Can- 
ton Sheet  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  to  be  of  the 
single  type,  stoker  fired.  The  work  has  just  been  com- 
pleted on  three  more  combination  sheet  and  pair  fur- 
naces for  the  Berger  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  con- 
stituting the  sixth  order  received  from  this  company. 
The  Y'oungstown  Sheet  «&  Tube  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  putting  in  more  furnaces  of  the  Bailey  combina- 
tion sheet  and  pair  type.  Mr.  Hagan  is  at  present  en- 
gaged on  considerable  construction  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  MilJ  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


W.  N.  Kratzer  &  Co.,  structural  steel  fabricators, 
Pittsburgh,  have  considerable  work  at  present,  amoug 
which  are  steel  lock  gates  for  lock  No.  1  in  the  Monou- 
gahela  River,  and  a  number  of  steel  bear  traps  for  dam 
No.  2(5  on  the  Ohio  River.  They  are  finishing  a  large 
contract  for  structural  steel  work  for  the  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Baltimore,  Md.,  secured  some  time  ago ;  are  fur- 
nishing the  structural  steel  and  erecting  a  new  station 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and 
recently  completed  steel  coal  tipples,  an  engine  house, 
boiler  house  and  coal  bins  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  at  Cresson,  Pa.  They  are  running  their 
shops  full  time. 


The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  office  building 
for  the  Repulilic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  lieen  given  to  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construc- 
tion Company  of  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  building 
will  be  six  stories  high  and  of  brick  and  concrete  tire- 
proof  construction.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  August  1.  at  which  time  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  will  be  removed  there  from  Pittsburgh. 
A  district  sales  office  for  the  Pittsburgh  territory  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Oliver  Building. 


A  new  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  which  will  be  chartered  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $45,000,000,  is  to  take  over  the  wagon 
works  of  Studebaker  Brothers,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
the  automobile  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Everett- 
Metzgers-Flanders  Company,  which  the  Studebaker  firm 
bought  a  year  ago.  The  capital  of  the  new  company  will 
consist  of  $15,000,000  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock  and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  Control  of  the  new 
corporation  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Studebaker 
people  through  the  ownership  of  the  common  stock. 


The  Champion  Rivet  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  Victor  boiler  rivets,  announces  that  it  has 
appointed  as  its  exclusive  Pacific  Coast  agents  A.  M. 
Castle  &  Co.  of  Chicago.  111.,  represented  on  the  coast  by 
R.  L.  Sanford,  841  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  A.  H.  Castle,  4.30  Citizens'  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,   Cal.     The  company  calls  attention  to 


the  fact  that  as  it  carries  over  50,000  kegs  of  rivets 
always  in  stock,  it  can  be  depended  upon  for  immediate 
shipment  of  any  orders. 


The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  held  its  regular  meeting  February  1,  and  after  en- 
joying a  dinner  discussed  the  question  of  exleudiug  the 
scope  of  the  organization.  A  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing the  Executive  Committee  to  prepare  suggestions 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting,  providing  for  changes 
in  the  by-laws,  so  that  the  association  can  take  iu  mem- 
bers from  other  parts  of  the  State.  A  short  discussion 
took  place  over  the  keeping  of  cost  records. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Forge  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  heavy  foundation  and  building  bolts, 
structural  and  boiler  rivets,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Company,  the  two  concerns  hay- 
ing been  closely  identified  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future 
it  will  be  operated  as  the  Fort  Pitt  Forge  Department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Company.  William  G. 
Costin  is  [iresident  and  Thomas  W.  Smith  is  vice-presi- 
dent  and   treasurer. 


The  Union  Furnace  Company,  Ironton,  Ohio,  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  January  31.  The  following 
directors  were  elected :  D.  B.  Meacham,  J.  K.  Pollock, 
H.  E.  Turner,  F.  W.  Miller  and  R.  D.  Meacham.  Officers 
were  elected  as  follows :  J.  K.  Pollock,  president ;  D.  B. 
Meacham,  vice-president ;  II.  E.  Turner,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  F.  W.  Miller,  assistant  treasurer ;  S.  S.  Little- 
john,  assistant  secretary  ;  W.  M.  Jefferys,  manager.  The 
furnace  stack  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  ready  for  its  lining. 


The  George  Whiting  Company,  manufacturer  of 
punches,  shears  and  special  machinery,  formerly  located 
at  1417  West  North  avenue,  Chicago,  moved  its  office 
and  works  Februai-y  1  to  its  own  new  and  commodious 
quarters  at  1701  to  1719  Elston  avenue,  northeast  comer 
of  Wabansia  avenue,  Chicago,  where  greatly  increased 
facilities  will  be  enjoyed. 


Bertsch  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  shears,  punches  and 
bending  rolls,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  are  looking  for  a 
new  location  for  their  machine  shop  and  factory.  They 
must  have  a  side  track  and  buildings  suitable  for  electric 
traveling  cranes.  Any  factory  sites  or  buildings  that 
any  city  or  commercial  club  hiis  to  offer  will  be  con- 
sidered. 


The  Illinois  Steel  Company  will  have  four  additional 
blast  furnaces  in  operation  by  January  20.  Three  have 
already  been  ordered  in  this  week,  one  at  Joliet  and  two 
at  the  South  Works,  and  one  will  go  in  at  Gary.  The 
Bessemer  rail  mill,  at  South  Chicago,  will  resume  rolling 
February  20. 


Mackintosh.  Hemphill  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have 
about  ready  for  shipment  a  44  x  72  in.  geared  Corliss 
engine,  mill  type;  two  2S-in.  sheet  jobbing  mills  and  two 
30-In.  jobbing  mills,  all  for  the  Portsmouth  Steel  Com- 
pany, Portsmouth,  Ohio.  These  mills  are  expected  to 
be  erected  and  ready  for  operation  about  April  1. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  not  yet  put  into  effect  the  six-day  schedule  at 
its  blast  furnaces,  but  expects  to  do  so  February  16, 
which  is  the  date  beginning  the  next  pay  period  for  this 
month. 


The  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  Pa.,  has  ap- 
plied for  a  charter,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manu- 
facture washtubs,  &c.  The  incorporators  are  J.  C.  Ste- 
bick,  Scott  Hames  and  William  Boyd. 


Madeline  Furnace  of  the  Inland  Steel  Company,  In- 
diana Harbor,  Ind.,  was  blown  In  January  10,  after  hav- 
ing been  out  for  relining  since  October  G. 
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LOUIS  R.  ALBERGER 

Louis  R.  Alherger.  president  of  the  Alberger  Con- 
denser Company  and  the  Alberger  Pump  Company,  with 
main  offices  at  90  West  street  New  York,  and  plants  at 
Newburgh.  N.  Y..  died  January  31  at  his  home  in  New 
York  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y., 
April  10.  1S64,  and  was  one  of  the  best  known  specialists 
in  the  country  on  pumping  machinery  and  condensing 
apparatus.  After  attending  Yale  L'niversity  he  went  In 
business  with  his  father,  J.  L.  Alberger,  at  Buffalo,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vacuum  process 
specialties  used  in  the  salt  industry.  In  1SS7  Mr.  Al- 
berger became  connected   with   Henry  E.   Worthington, 


LOUIS  R.  ALBERGER. 

whose  large  pump  works  at  Harrison,  X.  J.,  later  became 
a  part  of  the  International  Steam  Pump  Company's 
holdings.  He  left  the  Worthington  organization  in  1901, 
when  he  formed  the  Alberger  Condenser  Company  and 
acquired  an  existing  plant  at  Xewburgh.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  formed  the  Alberger  Pump  Company.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  two  organizations  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Alberger's  ability  as  a  salesman,  as,  in  addition  to  having 
rare  ability  as  an  engineering  specialist,  his  talents  were 
particularly  adapted  to  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 


Db.  F.  a.  Kjellin,  the  inventor  of  the  Induction  elec- 
tric furnace  which  bears  his  name,  died  December  30, 
1910.  aged  38  years.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Tech- 
nical Institute  in  Stockholm,  graduating  in  1S93.  In 
1S99  he  began  his  work  on  the  induction  furnace  at 
Gysinge.  For  some  y.ears  he  had  been  consulting  en- 
gineer in  the  eleetrometallurgical  department  of  the 
Swedish  Grondal-Kjellin  Company. 

Daniel  Dempset,  general  night  superintendent  of 
blast  furnaces  at  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company's  plant, 
Buffalo,  X'.  Y.,  died  suddenly  with  heart  failure  In  his 
office  last  week,  aged  52  years.  He  was  at  one  time  with 
the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; 
then  with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  at  Steelton, 
Pa.,  and  for  15  years  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

George  W.  Futeld,  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  died  January 
30.  was  Identified  with  the  machinery  trade  all  his  adult 
life.  In  addition  to  the  large  shops  which  he  built  up  at 
Lowell,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Powell  Planer 
Company,  now  the  Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Company. 
Worcester,  Mass.    He  was  born  in  Belmont,  X\  H.,  April 


25,  1S48,  and  was  educated  In  the  village  school  and  at 
Gilmanton  Academy.  He  learned  the  trade  of  machinist 
and  followed  It  in  the  Manchester  Locomotive  Worka, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  then  passed  a  number  of  years 
at  Waltham,  Mass.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Lowell  and 
started  the  business  which  later  became  the  Flfield  Tool 
Company.  He  made  a  specialty  of  engine  lathes  and 
was  for  years  one  of  the  most  Important  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  in  the  country.  He  was  a  designer  as 
well  as  a  successful  business  man,  and  many  of  his  ma- 
chines were  built  from  his  own  Ideas.  A  Democrat  In 
politics  in  a  Republican  city,  he  was  twice  elected  Mayor 
and  served  as  an  Alderman.  He  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Appleton  National  Bank  and  had  served  as 
president  of  the  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation.  He 
was  twice  married ;  his  second  wife  died  some  years  ago. 
He  had  no  children. 

John  Richardson,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company.  Frostburg,  Md., 
and  Clearfield  Fire  Brick  Company,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  died 
at  his  home  In  Sewickeley,  Pa..  February  3,  from  pneu- 
monia, aged  over  SO  years.  He  had  well  served  the  trade 
for  the  last  two  generations. 

Habbt  Woodwabd  Coleman,  of  the  firm  of  J.  K.  Dim- 
mick  &  Co.,  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy  at  his  home  at 
Sharon  HUl,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  January  30, 
aged  46  years.  He  was  born  In  Covington.  Ky.,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Addyston  Pipe  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  which  J.  K.  Dlmmick  was 
connected,  when  16  years  of  age.  He  continued  with  Mr. 
Dlmmick  when  the  latter  took  charge  of  the  Anniston 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Company,  Anniston.  Ala.,  and  In  1SS9 
opened  and  took  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  that 
concern.  In  1899  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J. 
K.  Dlmmick  &  Co.,  wholesale  merchants  in  coal,  coke, 
pig  iron  and  iron  pipe,  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  and  the  Pen  &  Pencil  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  and  connected  with  various  coal,  coke 
and  gas  trade  organizations.     He  leaves  a  widow. 

Peteb  Kells  Dedeeick,  Albany,  X.  Y..  died  of  heart 
failure.  January  17,  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  aged  73  years.  He 
was  born  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at  the  Hud- 
son River  Institute,  removed  to  Albany  during  the  winter 
of  '59-60  and  founded  the  Dederick  Agricultural  and  Ma- 
chine Works.  He  invented  one  of  the  first  practical  hay 
presses  when  hay  baling  and  shipping  was  a  new  indus- 
try. In  the  early  days  the  Dederick  concern  was  the 
only  baling  press  manufacturer  in  the  world.  It  was 
about  20  years  before  any  competitor  entered  the  field. 
During  the  half  century  that  he  continued  In  the  manu- 
facturing business  Mr.  Dederick  took  out  more  than  300 
American  and  foreign  patents.  In  1S71  he  established 
branch  factories  at  Chicago,  Montreal  and  St.  Louis  and. 
In  1S76,  he  became  interested  in  manufacturing  in  Paris, 
France,  Manheim,  Germany,  Moscow,  Russia,  and  Yienna, 
Austria,  under  foreign  patents.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  Prescott  K.  Dederick  and  Archi- 
bald M.  Dederick,  the  sons  being  associated  with  their 
father  in  the  firm  of  P.  K.  Dederick's  .Sons,  manufactur- 
ing baling  presses  in  Albany. 

Mahlon  C.  Edwabds,  assistant  local  sales  agent  for 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  in  the  Philadelphia  district, 
died  suddenly  January  19.  aged  35  years.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  company  for  15  years. 


The  National  Foundry  Company,  organized  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  leased  the  foundry  formerly  operated  by 
the  Youngstown  Car  Mfg.  Company,  and  will  make  sash 
weights.  It  Is  expected  to  have  the  foundry  running  by 
February  15.  Later  on  the  new  company  may  turn  out 
other  products. 


In  the  Pittsburgh  district  36  blast  furnaces  were  ac- 
tive February  1  as  against  30  January  1.  Three  Carrie 
furnaces,  one  Duquesne,  two  Edgar  Thomson  and  one 
Lucy  were  blown  in  last  week.  One  Allqulppa  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Company  was  blown  out  and 
the  three  furnaces  In  that  group  are  now  out  of  blast. 
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The    Warwick    Iron    &    Steel    Company's 
Annual   Report 


The  business  outlook  for  1910 — one  year  ago — ap- 
peared brigbt  and  promising.  There  was  an  optimistic 
feeling  throughout  the  business  coiuuiunity.  Before  the 
close  of  the  first  quiirter  of  the  year,  Indications  were  that 
pig  iron  was  being  produced  in  excess  of  consumption. 
The  falling  off  in  demand  and  marliet  prices  was  gradual 
up  to  June  1.  The  last  half  of  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  rapidly  declining  prices,  consequent  upon  increased 
competition. 

Following  uix)n  the  decreased  demand  for  iron,  No.  3 
furnace  was  blown  out  April  20.  It  is  now  idle.  It  can 
be  put  into  operation  on  comparatively  short  notice,  and 
at  a  moderate  cost,  sliould  business  conditions  improve. 
No.  1  furnace  was  blown  out,  to  be  relined,  May  24, 
being  restarted  July  24.  At  the  date  of  this  report.  No.  1 
furnace  is  in  successful  operation.  No.  2  furnace  ran 
continually  throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
reline  this  furnace  in  1911.  For  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  our  total  product  was  254,182  tons  of  iron.  On 
June  1  $15,000  of  bonds  were  paid  and  canceled ;  out- 
standing bonds  are  now  $180,000.  Dividends  on  capital 
stock  were  paid  as  follows :  May  15,  3  per  cent. ;  Novem- 
ber 15,  4  per  cent. 

The  construction  of  ore  handling  machinery  became  a 
necessity,  in  order  to  handle  the  additional  tonnage  of 
raw  material,  following  upon  the  increased  product  of 
No.  1  and  No.  2  furnaces,  and  also  by  changed  conditions 
as  respects  our  ore  supplies.  The  cost  of  this  machinery, 
known  as  an  ore  bridge,  was  $07,452.90.  It  has  been 
charged  to  real  estate,  plant  and  equipment  account.  This 
account  has  also  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain meadow  land,  on  the  east  of  our  furnace  plant,  and 
also  of  a  limestone  farm  adjoining  the  Bassler  limestone 
quarry,  the  total  cost  amounting  to  $51,394. 

Furnace  stack  A,  now  in  course  of  construction,  is 
for  use  as  an  alternate  stack,  whenever  No.  1  or  No.  2 
furnace  may  be  undergoing  repairs.  Arrangements  will 
be  made,  so  that  the  A  stack  can  be  operated  with  the 
equipment  of  either  No.  1  or  No.  2  furnace.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  advantageous  investment,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  equipment  is  now  so  duplicated  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  continuous  operation,  while  a  furnace  stack 
proper  must  be  put  out  of  blast  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
make  necessary   renewals. 

The  net  earnings  for  1910,  as  per  balance  sheet  at- 
tached, are  $274,000.92. 

The  business  outlook  is  not  encouraging,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause.  Pig  iron  is  urged  upon  the  market 
in  excess  of  demand.  This  condition  does  not  pertain  to 
any  particular  district,  but  refers  to  every  district  mak- 
ing pig  iron  and  steel. 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  statement  for  the  six  years 
commencing  witli  December  31,  1904,  and  ending  with 
December  31,  1910,  showing  the  progress  made  by  the 
company,  notwithstanding  that,  during  the  period  in- 
cluded, business  conditions  at  times  have  been  equally  as 
unfavorable  as  the  outlook  for  to-day. 

C0MP.\RATIVE    ST.iTEMKXT    FOR    SIX     YE.VRS. 

Assets. 
Dec.  31,  1904.   Dec.  ^\.  1910. 
Cash,  bills  .ind  accounts 

receivable,    &c $048,797.60  $1,532,034.14 

Real  estate,   plant  and 

equipment     1,735,204.38     2,284,864.97         549.660.59 

Totals 


Increase. 


$883,236.54 


$2,384,001.98  $3,816,899.11   $1,432.S97.1.'! 

liiabilities. 

Kills  and  accounts  pay- 
able         $372,365.49 

Mortgage    bonds 270.000.00 

Reserves  for  repairs, 
depreciation  of  ores, 
&c 

Capital   stock 1,455.815.00 

Surplus    285.821.49 


$671,674.18 
180.000.00 


244.300.66 
1,499.715.00 
1,221,209.27 


$299,308.69 
•90.000.00 


244,300.66 

43,900.00 

935,387.78 


Totals $2,384,001.98  $3,816,899.11  

Increase  In  plant $537,854.54 

Increase  in  assets 307.533.24 

Decrease  In  bonds 90.000.00 

Total  increase $935,387.78 


B.II.ANCE   SHEET   DECEMBEB   31,    1910. 
ASSdtS. 

Cash    $101,369.92 

Bills  and  accounts   receivable,  &c 558.338.36 

Pig  iron,  raw  materials  and  supplies..   872,327.86 


Real  estate,  plant  and  equipment  account. .  . 

Total 

Liabilitiea. 

Bills  and  accounts  payable  $671, 

Mortgage   bonds 180, 


$1,532,034.14 
.    2,284,864.97 

$3,816,899.11 


674.18 
000.00 


Reserves : 

For    general    repairs    and 

renewals $181,138.83 

For  depreciation   of  ores.      63,161.83 


$851,674.18 


244,300.66 


Capital   and  surplus ; 

Capital    stock $1,499,715.00 

Surplus  —  Balance  Janu- 
ary  1,   1910 $1,078,399.89 

Earnings  for 

the  .vear.$301. 339.23 
Less  int.  on 
bonds    and 
borrowed 

money 27,278.31 

274,060.92 


$1,095,974.84 


$1,352,460.81 
Less    divi- 
dends   ...$104,536.40 
Doubtful  ec- 
counts 
charged  off.   26,715.14 

$131,251.54 

Balance  Dec.  31,  1910 $1,221,209.27 


2,720,924.27 
Total $3,816,899.11 


New  Railroad  Equipment.— The  receivers  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Wabash  Terminal  have  made  formal  inquirj' 
for  1000  steel  coal  cars  and  a  similar  inquiry  is  probable 
from  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
has  ordered  200  tlat  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has 
placed  an  order  for  100  Kodger  ballast  cars.  The  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  200  flat  cars  and 
100  tank  ears  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  will  buy  25  pas- 
senger cars.  The  Chilian  Government  is  taking  bids  on 
97  cars.  The  inquiry  of  the  Hawley  lines  for  8000  cars, 
which  has  been  talked  of  for  many  months,  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  Missouri  Pacific  is  reported  in  the  mar- 
ket for  75  locomotives,  and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  for  10  locomotives. 


The  Nelson  Hot  Blast  Stove.— In  a  recent  pamphlet 
issued  by  Arthur  G.  McKee,  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleve- 
land, a  description  is  given  of  the  Nelson  hot  blast  stove, 
patented  June  22,  1909.  The  illustrations  show  that  the 
stove  has  large  heating  surface,  with  square  checkers  of 
uniform  size,  either  9  x  9  in.  or  6M>  x  6%  in.  All  checker 
walls  are  4i^  in.  thick  and  the  stove  was  designed  to 
give  a  larger  volume  of  brick  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  than  is  the  common  practice.  It  is  stated  that 
S2  per  cent,  of  the  stove  lining  is  composed  of  standard 
9-in.  brick,  17  per  cent,  of  standard  9-In.  shapes  and  less 
than  0.5  per  cent,  of  special  shapes.  Installations  of  the 
Nelson  stove  have  been  in  operation  for  about  three  years 
and  it  is  in  service  at  eight  blast  furnace  plants. 


Dry  Air  Blast. — -i  typographical  error  in  the  article 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  February  2.  1911,  page  308,  on  "  Re- 
sults With  Dry  Air  Blast."  made  an  important  change 
in  what  was  originally  written.  The  sentence,  "  In  a 
furnace  consuming  40,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  the 
presence  of  1  grain  of  moisture  [per  cubic  foot]  repre- 
sents the  delivery  of  41.2  grains  of  water  per  hour  to  the 
furnace,"  should  have  read.  "  41.2  gal.  of  water  per  hour." 


*  Decrease. 


W.  M.  Carr  and  other  local  business  men  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  have  organized  the  Carr-Hamilton  Engineer- 
ing Company,  to  act  as  consulting  engineer  in  laying  out 
equipment,  such  as  furnaces  and  auxiliaries  for  glass 
plants,  incinerating  plants,  &c.,  and  the  installation  of 
gas  producer  plants. 
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Jones  &   Laughlin  Ore  Operations 

Recent  Developments  on  the  Menominee  Range 

Marquette.  Mich.,  February  3.  1911. — M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.  of  Cleveland  have  added  the  so-called  Carpenter 
lands  to  the  tracts  they  have  under  option  in  the  Crystal 
Falls  district  of  the  Menominee  range.  The  property  is 
in  Section  31,  43-32.  It  will  be  thoroughly  explored  and 
for  that  purpose  a  diamond  drill  already  is  in  operation. 
Professor  Carpenter  of  Chicago  is  the  principal  owner 
of  the  fee,  interested  in  which  are  a  number  of  persons, 
among  them  Benjamin  J.  Neely  of  Xegaimee.  The  Hanna 
interests  a  few  months  ago  secured  an  extended  lease  on 
the  Monongahela  and  the  Eevena  properties  in  the  same 
district.  The  Revena  is  1%  miles  from  the  Monongahela, 
and  the  Monongahela  adjoins  the  Carpenter  on  the  north. 
A  large  deposit  of  ore  already  has  been  proved  up  at 
the  Revena  and  shaft  sinking  is  in  progress.  Production 
will  be  started  within  a  few  months.  The  ore  at  the 
Revena  will  run  between  55  and  58  per  cent,  in  metallic 
iron.  This  is  a  higher  average  than  most  of  the  ores  on 
the  Menominee  range,  and.  inasmuch  as  an  extensive 
body  has  been  proved  up  by  the  drills,  the  mine  will  in 
time  be  a  heavy  producer.  The  Revena  adjoins  Oglebay, 
Norton  &  Co.'s  Bristol  property. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  surrendered 
its  options  on  various  tracts  of  Menominee  range  land 
and  for  the  time  being  it  is  constructing  no  worlj  in  that 
portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  properties 
abandoned  are  in  the  Iron  River  and  Crystal  Falls  dis- 
tricts. Other  Menominee  range  properties  will  be  tested 
eventually,  it  is  probable.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
exploratory  operations  will  be  conducted  in  the  Mar- 
quette district  and  some  drilling  will  be  done  on  the 
Cuyuna  range,  in  Minnesota.  The  company  controls  a 
number  of  tracts  in  this  latter  field  and  it  has  given  a 
portion  of  the  acreage  a  partial  test.  The  principal  ore 
holdings  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  are  on  the 
Mesaba  range,  where  it  owns  a  group  of  excellent  mines. 
It  also  has  valuable  properties  on  the  Marquette  range. 
Its  Lake  Angeline  mine  at  Ishpeming  has  been  producing 
high  grade  ore  for  many  years  and  is  still  in  fairly 
robust  condition.  The  Rolling  Mill  property  at  Negaunee 
is  a  newly  developed  mine  of  much  promise.  At  both  the 
old  Mitchell  mine  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Lake  property, 
in  the  Ishpeming  field,  the  company  is  operating  two 
diamond  drills.  Mining  operations  are  being  carried  on 
at  the  Mitchell  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  hoped  to  find  ex- 
tensions to  the  present  known  deposits,  but  so  far  the 
drilling  has  not  been  productive  in  the  way  expected. 
The  drills  at  the  Iron  Mountain  Lake  property  have  bored 
five  holes  to  depths  ranging  from  600  to  1000  ft.  There 
are  large  deposits  of  low  grade  ore  at  both  this  tract 
and  the  nearby  Ogden  mine  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron 
Company. 

Butler  Brothers  of  Minneapolis  have  been  the  success- 
ful bidders  for  the  work  of  stripping  the  Longyear  mine 
in  the  Hibbing  district  of  the  Mesaba  range.  The  con- 
tract involves  the  removal  of  approximately  3.500,000 
cu.  yd.  of  material.  The  Longyear  is  controlled  by  the 
Interstate  Mining  Company,  which  is  the  Mesaba  division 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  The  property 
adjoins  the  Morris  on  the  south  and  the  Webb  mine  on 
the  east,  and  it  was  originally  oiiened  as  an  underground 
proposition.  It  has  been  idle  much  of  the  time  since 
1905.  The  Longyear  contains  a  large  body  of  ore.  as  Is 
evident  from  the  large  amount  of  overburden  that  is  to 
be  removed. 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  progress  at  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Company's  Cliffs  mine,  at  Ishpeming, 
including  a  fine  ore  crushing  plant,  with  trestles  connect- 
ing it  with  the  A  and  B  shafts.  All  this  construction  is 
of  steel  and  concrete.  In  A  shaft  5-ton  skips  are  replac- 
ing the  cages  formerly  in  use.  With  the  work  at  the 
A  shaft  completed,  the  B  shaft  will  be  given  a  similar 
overhauling.  It  is  not  expected  that  ore  will  be  hoisted 
with  the  skips  at  both  shafts  much  before  April  1,  by 
which  time  the  new  crusher  will  probably  be  in  opera- 
tion. 


Clyde  Mitchell  Carr 


Clyde  Mitchell  Carr,  recently  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  was  born  in  Illinois 
in  1S69,  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
iron,  steel  and  machinery  interests  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  he  was  for  two  years  with  W.  S.  Mal- 
lory  &  Co.,  iron  merchants,  in  Chicago.  In  1890  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  which  he  is  now  the 
head. 

ilr.  Carr  is  a  director  of  the  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison.  Wis.,  and 
president  of  the  Lennox  Machine  Company.  Marshall- 
town,  Iowa.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
closely  connected  with  various  Chicago  public  iustitu- 


CLYDE  MITCHELL  CARR. 

tious,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Public  EtEciency,  Orchestral  Association,  Lake 
Forest  University  and  Chicago  City  Plan  Commission. 
The  social  organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member  include 
the  Commercial,  Onwentsia,  Chicago  University,  Cliff 
Dwellers,  Saddle  and  Cycle  and  Princeton  University 
clubs. 


Electricity  and  Fence  Wire  Rust. — Investigations  to 
discover  the  causes  of  rusting  in  galvanized  wire  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  agricultural  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Iowa,  Ames,  Iowa.  It  has  been 
well  known  that  the  lower  wires  of  the  fence,  down 
among  the  moist  grasses  and  weeds,  where  rusting  action 
would  be  expected  to  be  most  active,  invariably  last 
longer  than  the  upper  wires  in  the  dry  air.  M.  L.  King, 
experimentalist  for  the  department,  says  he  has  found 
that  these  lower  wires  in  fences  of  any  length  ordinarily 
carry  small  currents  of  electricity,  reaching  in  some  cases 
a  value  as  high  as  0.001  ampere,  and  sometimes  showing 
a  difference  of  potential  of  as  much  as  1  volt  above 
ground.  Such  currents  are  absent  in  the  upper  wires,  and 
it  has  been  suggested,  but  not  proved,  that  the  greater 
preservative  action  of  the  lower  strands  is  due  to  the 
suppression  of  local  electric  couples  by  the  through  cur- 
rents flowing  in  the  lower  wires. 


The  Thunderer,  the  seventeenth  British  dreadnought, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  super-dreadnought  type,  was  suc- 
cessfully launched  from  the  yards  of  the  Thames  Iron 
Works  Company  at  Canning  Town.  London,  February  1. 
The  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  22,680  tons  and  will  be 
equipped  with  turbines  with  a  total  of  27.000  hp.  She  is 
scheduled  to  make  a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour,  is  584  ft 
in  length  and  is  armed  with  10  13.5-in.  guns  and  24  4-in. 
guns.  She  is  the  largest  vessel  ever  launched  in  the 
Thames. 
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New  Publications 


Practical  Alloying.  By  J.  F.  Buchanan.  Cloth  bound; 
pages,  'MH,  o  .\  'J  in. ;  illustratious,  41.  Published  by 
the  Peuton  Publishing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  name  is  well  known  in  connection 
with  literature  on  the  production  of  alloys,  particularly 
in  the  past  15  years,  a  period  in  which  the  advance  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  has  been  remarkable.  The  author, 
referring  to  the  large  number  of  alloys  resulting  from  the 
constant  invention  of  new  ones,  says  that  "  out  of  the 
multitudinous  mixtures  advocated  and  employed  in  the 
practical  and  constructive  arts  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
select  or  even  classify  the  metals  of  importance."  [n 
alluding  to  the  "  battle  of  the  bronzes,"  be  adds  that  the 
honors  have  fallen  to  phosphor  bronze,  aluminum  bronze 
and  manganese  bronze  at  different  periods.  The  industry 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  change  and  new  records  are 
being  made  in  alloy  practice  while  new  ditficulties  are 
presenting  themselves  as  a  challenge  to  Investigators. 

After  a  historical  introduction,  the  properties  of  al- 
loys are  considered,  chiefly  the  well-known  alloys  of  the 
foundry.  In  addition  to  the  old  brass  and  bronze  alloys, 
three  distinct  series  are  recognized  as  having  taken  root 
in  foundry  engineering  practice — namely,  the  high  ten- 
sion alloys,  the  anti-friction  alloys  and  the  light  (chiefly 
aluminum)  alloys  of  modern  invention.  The  composi- 
tion of  various  alloys  of  tin,  antimony,  lead,  copper  and 
zinc  is  given  with  definite  instructions  for  compounding 
anti-friction  alloys.  With  all  such  alloys  overheating  is 
a  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  wearing  and 
working  qualities.  "  It  was  found,"  the  author  says, 
"  that  babbitt  alloy  was  greatly  improved  as  a  self-lubri- 
cating metai  for  fast  running  light  machines  when  a 
portion  of  the  tin  was  replaced  by  lead.  Further  experi- 
ence brought  out  the  truth  that  properly  hardened  lead 
was  equal  to  hardened  tin  as  a  metal  for  anti-friction 
purposes.     'Twas  then  the  flood  arrived." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Foundry  Mixtures "  tables  are 
given  showing  the  percentages  of  the  various  metals  in 
alloys  made  from  new  metals  and  those  from  air  furnace 
charges  containing  scrap.  Directions  are  given  for  the 
making  of  various  dips  and  lacquers.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  fluxes  for  alloys  and  one  on  the  use  of  crucibles  in 
the  brass  foundry.  In  brief,  the  author  points  out  lu 
discussing  the  life  of  crucibles  that  moisture  is  the  great- 
est enemy,  w-hile  prolonged  melting  and  intermittent 
heats  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  poor  averages  in 
ordinary  foundry  practice.  There  is  a  short  chapter  on 
the  testing  of  alloys,  and  the  book  ends  with  tables  of 
Information  concerning  metals,  their  construction,  specific 
gravity,  specific  heat,  electrical  and  heat  conductivity, 
approximate  melting  points,  and  the  weights  of  most  of 
the  ordinary  metals  and  alloys.  Much  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  book  originally  appeared  in  the  Foundry 
and  other  journals. 

Welding.     By   Richard  N.   Hart.     Cloth   bound;   pages, 
ISl,   6  X   9  in. ;    illustrations,  0.3.     Published   by   the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $2.50 
.net. 

It  is  significant  of  the  development  in  new  welding 
processes  that  its  literature  should  now  be  sufficient  to 
fill  a  volume.  There  are  four  parts  to  this  work :  The 
first  dealing  with  welding  metals,  the  second  with  electric 
welding,  the  third  with  hot  flame  welding  and  the  fourth 
with  thermit  welding.  Iron  Is  naturally  first  considered 
under  "  Metals,"  and  most  at  length.  Some  abbreviated 
data  are  given  concerning  platinum,  gold,  silver,  al- 
uminum, copper  and  nickel.  The  section  on  electric  weld- 
ing describes  the  I-^a  Grange-Hoho  process,  the  Zerener 
electric  blowpipe,  the  Bernardos  arc  welding  process  and 
the  Thomson  process,  .\fter  discussing  the  various  forms 
of  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  oxy-acetylene  weld- 
ing, the  author  ijasses  to  methods  of  welding  by  the  use 
of  high  pressure  and  low  pressure  torches.  Some  details 
are  given  of  the  manufacture  of  oxygen  and  acetj-lene. 
Brazing  and  soldering  are  treated  at  some  length,  con- 


siderable up-to-date  matter  being  presented.  The  book 
Is  on  the  whole  a  \er.\-  satisfactory  presentation  of  the 
theory,  practice,  apparatus  and  tests  of  the  various  weld- 
lug  processes.  The  reader  is  given  the  caution  that  test 
and  cost  data  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  While 
the  iron  tests  are  standard  and  unquestioned  those  for 
special  processes  have  been  made  in  some  cases  by  in- 
terested persons.  As  to  the  performance  of  welding 
machinery,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pros|)ective  purchaser 
must  figure  the  cost  of  apparatus,  plus  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  depreciation ;  but,  most  important,  be  must  sat- 
isfy himself  that  the  apparatus  he  chooses  is  the  best  for 
his   kind   of  welding. 

Testing  for  Metallurgical  Processes.  By  James  .\.. 
Barr.  Cloth  bound;  pages.  210;  5V4  x  7%  in.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Mining  and  .Scientific  Press,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco.    Price,  $2. 

The  book  is  based  on  original  notes  and  experiments 
made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mines,  the  nucleus  of  the  material  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1909  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  titles  "  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory  Experiments."  and  "  Ore  Dressing 
Laboratory  Experiments."  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  making  laboratory 
and  small  lot  tests.  Suggestions  are  given,  valuable 
both  to  the  student  and  the  practicing  engineer,  as  to  the 
selection  of  the  process  of  treatment  for  any  ore. 

Practical  Stamp  Milling  and  Amalgamation.    By  H.  W. 

MacFarreu.     Cloth  bound ;  pages.  Hi6 ;  5%  x  7%   In. 

Published   by   the   Mining   and    .Scientific   Press,    San 

Francisco.     Price,  $2. 

The  writer  gives  his  own  experience  and  conclusions, 
together  with  what  he  has  gathered  from  other  mill  men 
and  metallurgists,  on  the  examination  of  ores  and  the 
ad.iustment  of  the  stamp  mill  to  their  requirements.  It 
is  a  book  of  details  of  everyday  work.  The  principal 
subjects  treated  are  the  stamp  mill,  its  location  and 
design ;  the  mortar,  die,  shoes,  tappet  and  curve ;  ad- 
justment of  bight,  order  of  drop,  feeder  and  screens; 
water  supply  and  power;  principles  of  amalgamation  and 
treatment  of  plates,  retorting  and  percentage  of  metal  in 
retorts:  loss  of  gold,  mill  tests  and  mill  management. 

The  Backbone  of  Perspective.— By  T.  U.  Taylor.    Bound 
in  cloth.     Size,  4%  x  7\\  in. ;   pages.  56 ;  40  figures. 
Price.  $1  net.    Published  by  the  Myron  C.  Clark  Pub- 
lishing Company,  3.55  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111. 
This  1  00k  Is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  notes  which  have 
been  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  drawing  board 
exercises  for  many  years  by  the  author  and  are  placed  in 
this   form   to   enable   the   volume  to   be  used   as  a   text 
book,  thus  saving  time  in  note  taking  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  the  primary  methods.  The  vanishing 
point  method  is  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter,  while 
axometric  projections  are  discussefl  in  Chapter  III. 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  shades  and 
shadows.  All  of  the  different  principles  are  clearly  illus- 
trated and  each  chapter  contains  a  number  of  problems 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  student  on  the  drawing  board. 


Republic    Iron   &   Steel   Company    Handbook. — The 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  brought  out  a  1911 
handbook  of  its  products.  It  is  leather  bound  and  has 
.399  pages,  5%  x  7';j  in.  The  price  is  .$2.  Preceding  the 
details  of  the  various  finished  products  are  a  nunil  er  of 
pages  devoted  to  Pioneer  pig  iron  and  the  operations  of 
the  company  at  its  Pioneer  plant  at  Thomas.  .\la..  where 
it  has  three  blast  furnaces.  An  Illustration  is  given  of 
the  old  Tannehill  furnace  at  Tannehill,  Ala.,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  pig  irou  operations  in  the 
.South.  A  full  page  view  is  given  also  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces at  Thomas.  Ala.,  and  another  page  is  devoted  to 
the  Haselton  furnaces,  Youngstown.  Ohio.  The  bulk  of 
the  handbook  is  devoted  to  tables  of  dimensions  and 
weights  of  various  forms  of  bar  mill  products,  with  many 
pages  of  illustrations  of  the  shapes  and  sections  manu- 
factured by  this  company. 
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Customs  Decisions 


Machine  Repair  Parts 

The  question  of  the  rates  of  duty  to  accrue  ou  ma- 
chine repair  parts  under  the  present  tariff  law  came  up 
for  adjudication  recently  before  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  when  a  test  importation  made 
liy  the  American  Mfg.  Company  called  for  a  decision. 
The  merchandise  was  invoiced  as  200  pairs  of  solid  bot- 
tom cams  for  IJ/^-in.  screws,  and  are  described  as  re- 
pair parts  for  jute  machines.  Duty  was  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  metal 
schedule  for  articles  in  chief  value  of  metal.  According 
to  the  importer,  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  at  only  30 
per  cent,  as  jute  manufacturing  machinery.  General 
Appraiser  Fischer,  who  writes  the  decision  for  the 
Board,  does  not  agree  with  the  contention  raised  by  the 
importer,  and  accordingly  overrules  the  protest.  "  Single 
and  unrelated  parts."  says  the  decision.  "  are  generally 
known  by  their  particular  names  or  descriptions,  such 
as  gear  wheels,  connecting  rods,  cams,  &c..  while  the  as- 
sembling of  two  or  more  of  such  parts  gives  to  them  the 
general  description  of  machinery."  The  General  Ap- 
praiser remarks  that  in  a  decision  by  the  Board,  known 
as  No.  6967,  it  was  held  that  parts  of  lace-making  ma- 
chines were  not  entitled  to  the  same  privilege  of  ex- 
emption that  the  statute  extended  to  "  machines."  In 
construirg  this  provision,  Mr.  Fischer  says : 

The  term  m.ichinery  contemplates  somethiog  more  than  a 
mere  machiue.  and  embraces  as  \veU  other  appurtenances  neces- 
sary to  its  operation.  It  is  used  in  fact  to  refer  to  a  working 
entity,  the  parts  of  a  machine,  other  devices  and  accessories 
considered  collectively.  The  machinery  of  a  jute  manufacturing 
plant  would  include  all  the  means  necessary  to  its  workings. 
So  a  machine  with  shafting  and  belting  considered  collectively 
would,  if  imported,  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  machinery. 
In  this  respect  the  terjn  machinery  is  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  machine  or  machines.  In  its  scope  it  would  apply  to 
other  parts  not  strictly  regarded  as  machine  parts,  but.  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  not  embrace  a  single  part  of  a  machine,  such 
as  a  wheel,  or  a  har,  or  a  cam  as  we  have  here  before  us.  The 
Bhafting  or  the  belting,  if  separately  imported,  could  not  very 
well  be  described  as  machinery,  and  it  follows  to  our  way  of 
thinking  that  these  metal  cams  which  are  described  as  repair 
parts  for  jute  machines  are  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  A  single  wheel  or  a  pair  of  cams  has  not  that  coUective- 
ness  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  term  machinery. 

Airtight  Metal  Cans 

In  overruling  a  protest  filed  by  H.  Kellogg  &  Sons, 
New  Toik.  the  Board  of  United  States. General  Appraisers 
has  decided  that  a  metal  can,  the  inclosure  of  which  is 
effected  by  a  friction  top  or  cover  and  which  is  thereby 
made  airtight,  is  not  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  195  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  According  to  the 
board  tlie  clause  of  exception.  "  hermetically  sealed  bv 
soldering  or  otherwise."  applies  to  such  receptacles  only 
as  are  made  secure  against  leakage  or  air  by  fusing,  weld- 
ing, brazing  or  soldering  the  metal  parts  together.  The 
merchandise  in  dispute  consists  of  tin  cans  filled  with 
syrup.  The  tops  of  the  cans  are  so  made  that  they  are 
closed  by  forcing  a  cover  or  lid  into  the  open  space  where 
it  is  held  by  friction,  such  covers  or  friction  tops  serving 
to  keep  the  air  out  and  the  syrvip  in.  The  cans  or  cov- 
erings are  made  of  metal  printed  by  lithographic  process. 
Dutj'  was  assessed  on  tlie  syrup  at  20  per  cent.,  while 
the  cans  were  returned  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a 
pound  and  35  per  cent,  under  the  tariff  provision  for 
cans  not  hermeticttlly  sealed. 

The  question  before  the  board  was  whether  a  top  or 
cover  of  a  can  held  by '  friction  constitutes  hermetical 
sealing  as  called  for  by  the  tariff  statute.  The  importers 
contended  that  it  does,  and  that  the  metal  coverings  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  contents  and  not 
at  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  as  assessed  by  the 
collector.  General  Appraiser  Fischer,  who  writes  the  de- 
cision, does  not  agree  with  the  importers.     He  says : 

Friction  closing  is  not  hermetical  scaling.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  contents  cannot  leak  out  or  air  enter  the  can  is  not 
sufficient.  A  bottle  closed  by  a  ground  glass  stopper  may  be  said 
to  be  secure  against  leakage  or  air.  and  yet  it  certainly  wouH 
not  be  considered  as  hermetically  sealed.  What  Congress  clearly 
Intended  by  the  term  •*  hermetically  sealed  by  solderuig  or 
otherwise  "  was  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  paragraph 
all  metal  containers  made  perfectly  close  by  sealing  with  solder. 
or  welding,  fusing  or  brazing  of  the  metal  parts  at  the  opening. 


so  that  the  contents  could  not  be  removed  without  cutting  open 
the  metal  at  the  top  or  side  of  the  receptacle. 

Iron  Drums  or  Containers 

In  a  decision  by  Judge  Smith,  tbe  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  Appeals  has  reversed  a  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  and  affirmed  the  Government's 
claim  for  the  assessment  of  duty  on  iron  drums  contain- 
ing glycerine.  The  importers  in  the  case  are  Marx  & 
Kawolle.  When  the  issue  was  before  tbe  board  that 
tribunal  found  in  favor  of  the  importers.  It  appears 
that  in  addition  to  the  duty  attached  to  the  glycerine 
under  paragraph  24  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  the  collector 
assessed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  con- 
tainers. The  importers  did  not  challenge  the  assessment 
made  upon  the  glycerine,  but  protested  that  the  iron 
drums  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as  the  "  usual " 
containers  of  the  merchandise  imijorted.  The  board  sus- 
tained the  contention  of  the  importers  and  reversed  the 
collector.  The  case  then  came  before  the  Customs  Court 
on  review.  Judge  Smith,  who  writes  the  decision  for  the 
court,  holds  that  the  general  board  erred,  and  that  the 
collector  was  right  in  returning  the  drums  for  duty. 

Lead  Contents  of  Type  Metal 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  been 
unsuccessful  before  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  in  an  attempt  to  so  construe  the  tariff  law 
of  1909  as  to  permit  of  lower  duty  on  lead  contents  of 
type  metal.  The  company  imported  base  bullion  or  lead 
bullion,  the  result  of  a  crude  and  primary  smelting  proc- 
ess. Tlie  warehouse  entry  involving  the  merchandise  in 
contro\ersy  specifies  52,800  bars,  weighing  5,275,852  lb,, 
chargeable  at  the  rate  of  2%  cents  per  pound,  under  para- 
graph 1S2.  of  the  present  tariff  act.  The  duty  amounted 
to  $112,111. 

This  merchandise  was,  it  appears,  regularly  placed  in 
a  bonded  smelting  warehouse.  General  Appraiser  Fisch- 
er, who  writes  the  decision  for  the  board,  states  that 
the  tribunal  is  concerned  with  a  withdrawal  for  con- 
sumption of  1293  bars  of  alloy  metal,  the  residuum  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  commercial  smelting  of  the  lead 
bullion  referred  to  above,  and  tbe  by-product  remaining 
after  the  refined  lead  and  more  precious  metals  had  been 
extracted.  The  decision  states  that  this  alloy  metal  so 
withdrawn  Is  shown  to  consist  of  lead  and  antimony,  and 
to  be,  in  fact,  an  antimonial  lead. 

Duty  was  assessed  and  paid  on  this  alloy  metal  at 
the  rate  of  2%  cents  a  pound  on  the  weight  of  the  with- 
drawn quantity.  The  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  claimed  that  the  only  duty  that  should  have 
been  levied  by  virtue  of  section  24  of  the  existing  tariff 
act  is  that  of  Ito  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  content 
under  paragraph  191  as  type  metal.  In  this  base  bullion 
was  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  2%  cents  a  pound  on  its 
actual  weight  and  without  deduction  for  the  weight  of 
tbe  nondutiable  metals  contained  in  the  bullion  under 
paragraph  182.  That  the  issue  is  a  complicated  one  is 
acknowledged  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer.  He  does  not 
believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  permit 
the  product  of  the  smelting  and  refining  to  bear  a  less 
rate  of^  duty  when  withdrawn  than  was  applicable  to  it 
when  imported — that  is,  it  was  lead  or  base  bullion  when 
it  arrived  and  subject  to  duty  at  2%  cents  per  pound. 
According  to  the  decision,  that  rate  still  applies  on  the 
r,o7-tion  of  the  importation  warehoused  and  then  with- 
drawn for  consumption.    The  decision  says : 

We  now  note  that  in  these  1293  bars  of  metal  weighing 
114,816  lb.  there  is  present  93.282  lb.  of  lead.  No  proof  is  in 
the  record  that  this  lead  could  not  have  been  recovered  In  the 
form  of  commercial  lead,  and,  even  if  such  proof  had  been  ottered, 
it  is  not  apparent  how  it  would  afEect  the  issue.  If  it  was  not 
pure  lead  it  was  a  form  of  lead.  .\s  a  form  of  lead  it  was  then 
a  part  of  the  "  actual  amount  of  lead "  produced  from  the 
smelting.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this  issue  here  tried  It 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  provisions  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain 
lower  duties  are  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege  granted  to  refiners 
of  metal  and  arise  in  connection  with  the  permission  to  smelt  , 
and  refine  imported'  lead  bullion.  The  duties  chargeable  are 
not  collected,  but  abide  the  event  of  the  performance  of  certain 
r"iuirements.  The  exemptions  that  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
i-rivilege  granted  are  to  be  construed  most  favorably  to  the 
Onvernment. 
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The  International  Harvester  Company 

Extensive  Construction  Work  in  1910  and 
at  Present 


To  keep  pace  willi  llie  vast  demand  couiiug  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  during  the  past  year,  tbe  Interna- 
tioual  Harvester  Couipany  lias  found  It  necessary  to 
make  extensive  additions  to  all  of  its  American  and 
Canadian  plants,  besides  building  new  factories  In  Rus- 
sia and  completing  factories  in  Germany  and  France. 

The  New  Tractor  Works 

At  the  Western  group  of  works,  consisting  of  tbe 
Deering,  McCormiek,  I'lano  and  Weber  works,  located 
at  Cbicago,  tbe  Milwaukee  Works  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  the  Keystone  Works  at  Sterling,  111.,  many  extensive 
and  co?;tly  imjirovements  in  tbe  building  line  have  been 
made,  and  au  entirely  new  plant,  constructed  at  Cbicago. 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  traction  engines,  and 
is  known  as  the  Tractor  Works.  This  new  works  is  lo- 
cated south  of  the  Drainage  Canal  and  adjoining  the 
tracks  of  tbe  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Chi- 
cago Junction  railroads.  The  buildings  are  of  a  modern 
type  of  steel,  brick  and  concrete  construction. 

Tbe  machine  shop  is  120  x  261  ft.,  with  galleries  tbe 
entire  length,  and  a  second  floor  across  the  front  of  the 
building  for  experimental  and  pattern  rooms,  the  offices 
being  located  on  the  first  floor  and  the  balance  of  the 
building  devoted  to  machine  shop  purposes.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  largely  of  glass,  and  it  is  also  lighted 
by  saw-tooth  lantern  construction.  AH  of  the  sash 
throughout  tbe  building  are  steel  sash,  glazed  with 
ribbed  glass.  The  building  is  provided  with  heavy  duty 
cranes  and  elevators.  Tbe  forge  shop  is  120  x  241  ft., 
and  is  of  similar  construction  to  the  machine  shop,  with 
the  exception  of  being  provided  with  a  high-trussed  roof, 
affording  ample  ventilation.  This  building  is  also 
equipped  with  heavy  electric  cranes,  and  a  gantry  crane, 
between  the  two  buildings,  permits  of  handling  heavy 
traction  engines  from  the  buildings  to  the  cars.  Founda- 
tions for  additions  to  both  of  these  buildings  are  already 
in  place,  and  the  scheme  for  future  development  is  ample 
and  comprehensive,  providing  suitably  for  tbe  future  ex- 
tension of  the  plants. 

The  light,  heat  and  jiower  are  obtained  through  an 
elaborate  tunnel  from  the  malleable  foundry  of  the  Mc- 
Cormiek Works,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks,  by  means  of  utilizing 
the  waste  heat  from  the  malleable  furnaces,  generating 
steam  for  turliines  operating  the  generators  furnishing 
the  current  for  the  direct  connected  motors,  operating  all 
machinery  at  the  Tractor  Works,  the  engineering  being 
done  by  tbe  Arnold  Company.  Cbicago.  Tbe  designing 
and  construction  of  these  buildings  were  in  charge  of 
the  construction  department  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company. 

The  Milwaukee  Works 

At  tbe  Milwaukee  works  large  and  extensive  building 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  .year  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  requirements  of  the  gas  engine 
and  cream  harvester  business,  which  are  special  lines 
manufactured  at  this  works.  Early  in  the  season  was 
completed  a  reinforced  concrete  warehouse.  8.5  x  353  ft., 
si.x  stories  and  basement.  This  building  was  erected  un- 
der what  is  known  as  tbe  Turner  or  mushroom  system 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  is  a  splendid  type  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction.  The  floors  are  designed  to 
carry  a  safe  load  of  300  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  A  track 
in  the  center  of  tbe  building  and  tracks  and  shipping 
platforms  at  the  side  afford  ample  shipping  facilities. 
The  building  is  provided  with  two  high  siieed  high  duty 
elevators. 

At  this  works  there  is  also  being  constructed  at  tbe 
present  time  one  of  the  largest  gray  iron  foundries  in  the 
country.  This  building  Is  190  x  7S1  ft.  and  is  provideil 
with  two  cupola  rooms,  with  ample  storage  bins  for  sand 
and  other  foundry  material,  and  contains  approximately 


108,000  sq.  ft.  of  molding  floor,  and  will  have  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  250  tons  daily.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  steel  and  concrete  construction,  well  lighted,  the 
roof  being  of  saw-tooth  lantern  type.  The  sash  through- 
out is  steel  sash.  In  addition  to  the  main  molding  floor 
a  gallery  floor  is  provided,  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  molding  portion  of  the  building.  Mezzanine  floors  are 
also  provided  and  utilized  for  toilet  rooms,  core  rooms 
and  cleaning  rooms.  Adjoining  this  building  is  a  fire- 
proof pattern  storage  Imllding,  48  x  IGS  ft.,  two  stories. 
The  foundry  building  proper  is  thoroughly  cHjuipped 
with  electric  cranes  and  trolley  systems,  so  arranged  as 
to  handle  the  work  with  as  little  manual  labor  as  possi- 
ble. A  large  gantry  yard  crane  iwrniits  of  the  delivering 
of  raw  material  directly  to  the  cupolas  from  tbe  yard  or 
from  the  car.s.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
light,  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements,  making  the 
building  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  The 
engineering  work  on  this  building  is  done  by  the  Arnold 
Company. 

The  Keystone,  Piano  and  Weber  Works 

At  the  Keystone  Works,  Sterling,  III.,  extensive  im- 
provements have  been  made,  including  tbe  construction  of 
a  now  reinforced  concrete  warehouse.  100  x  201  ft.,  four 
stories  and  basement.  This  building  is  constructed  under 
the  Turner  system  of  reinforced  concrete  work  and  is 
provided  with  rapid  elevators  and  inclosed  stairways  and 
is  substantial  and  fireproof  in  all  respects. 

A  fireproof  paint  storage  building  has  also  been  com- 
pleted and  an  extensive  addition  made  to  tbe  power 
plant,  involving  tbe  construction  of  a  new  wheel  bouse 
and  pit  in  the  mill  race  adjoining  the  Rock  River,  operat- 
ing the  water  power  for  the  plant. 

The  designing  and  construction  of  this  building  were 
in  charge  ot  the  construction  department  of  the  inter- 
national Harvester  Company. 

The  Piano  Works,  located  at  West  Pullman,  III.,  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
manure  spreaders,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
add  materially  to  this  works  to  provide  for  the  increased 
demand  for  this  line  of  the  company's  products. 

A  new  wheel  shop,  100  x  320  ft.,  has  been  completed 
and  six  new  modern  dry  kilns  of  the  A.  H.  Andrews  type 
and  two  of  the  Nichols  type  have  been  installed,  and  a 
reinforced  concrete  paint  grinding  building,  49  x  62  ft., 
two  stories,  fireproof  in  every  particular,  has  also  been 
constructed. 

The  designing  and  construction  of  this  building  were 
in  charge  of  the  construction  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Comjiany. 

At  the  Weber  Works,  located  at  Auburn  Park.  111., 
two  modern  buildings,  commenced  in  the  season  of  1909, 
were  put  into  service,  one  being  a  forge  shop  80  x  156  ft., 
of  steel  eonstiuction.  with  concrete  roof,  and  provided 
with  perfect  light  and  ventilation :  the  other  a  manu- 
facturing building.  SO  x  3.50  ft.,  four  stories  and  base- 
ment, this  being  a  mill  constructed  building,  equipped 
with  rapid  elevators,  sprinkler  system,  and  all  modern 
improvements. 

The  designing  and  construction  of  the.se  two  build- 
ings were  in  charge  of  the  construction  department  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company. 

The  Chcimpion  and  Osborne  Works 

Fully  as  extensive  improvements  in  tbe  building  con- 
struction lines  have  been  carried  on  at  the  larger  of  the 
Eastern  group  of  works,  consisting  of  the  Champion 
Works  at  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Oslwrne  Works  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y..  and  Hamilton  Works  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

The  improvements  at  the  Champion  Works  consist 
of  a  new  foundry  building,  150  x  675  ft.,  with  cupola 
room  extension.  42  x  61  ft. ;  core  room.  58  x  142  ft.,  and 
core  sand  storage.  36  x  37  ft.  In  connection  with  this 
new  foundry  building  is  provided  a  new  pattern  vault 
50  X  150  ft. ;  coke  storage.  25  x  200  ft.,  and  sand  storage 
and  toilet  building.  35  x  195  ft.  and  35  x  155  ft.  A  forge 
shop,  building.  140x335  ft.,  is  also  being  erected.  The 
pattern  storage  vault  is  a  reinforced  concrete  building, 
all  of  the  balance  of  the  construction  being  of  steel  and 
brick,  \xitb  1  oncrete  roofs. 
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The  roof  construction  ou  tbe  foundry  building  Is  of 
the  same  type  as  that  adopted  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  its  new  shops  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  several  other 
•of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  foundry  construction,  affording 
the  best  of  light  and  ventilation  at  a  minimum  cost.  The 
•engineering  work  on  this  group  of  buildings  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  De  Vore  &  McGormley  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

At  the  Osborne  Works,  located  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
tensive building  improvements  have  also  been  undertaken 
this  year,  consisting  of  a  warehouse  128  x  258  ft,  four 
stories,  of  brick  and  mill  construction,  equipped  with 
sprinkler  system,  rapid  elevators  and  provided  with  ample 
shipping  facilities. 

At  this  works  a  large  malleable  iron  foundry  is  also 
in  the  course  of  construction.  This  building  covers  a 
ground  space  of  314  x  -142  ft.,  consisting  of  a  molding 
floor,  122  X  314  ft.,  and  a  mill  room  and  annealing  room. 
120  X  194  ft.,  and  an  intermediate  room,  60  x  200  ft.  and 
a  core  and  storage  room.  CO  x  200  ft.,  together  with  fire- 
proof pattern  vault,  48  x  122  ft.,  two  stories.  This  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete  construction  and  was 
designed  and  handled  by  the  construction  dejiartment  of 
the  Osborne  Works. 

The  Hamilton  Works 

At  the  Canadian  Works  of  the  company  located  at 
Hamilton.  Out.  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
extensive  additions  in  the  building  line  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  demands  of  the  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  to 
supply  machines  to  the  vast  empire  being  developed  in 
Western  Canada.  These  improvements  add  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  practically  every  department  at  this  works,  and 
consist  of  a  paint  shop  building.  72  x  95  ft.  four  story 
and  basement :  of  mill  construction  and  an  addition  to 
the  gray  iron  foundry  building.  S2  x  200  ft.  of  brick  and 
steel  construction ;  a  new  mill  room  building.  142  x  150 
ft,  two  stories  and  basement,  of  brick  and  mill  construc- 
tion; an  extension  to  the  wood  shop  building.  SI  x  100 
ft.  and  a  new  manufacturing  building.  72  x  305  ft.,  four 
stories  and  basement,  of  mill  construction. 

A  new  warehouse  in  two  sections,  respectively,  64  x 
119  ft  and  100  x  119  ft.  four  story  and  basement  of 
brick  and  mill  construction,  and  a  new  office  building, 
two  stories  and  basement.  GO  x  103  ft.,  have  also  been 
constructed.  These  buildings  have  been  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  Hamilton  Works. 

To  store  and  handle  the  goods  turned  out  by  this  great 
increase  in  manufacturing  facilities,  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  storage  buildings  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country,  to  build  during  the  past 
season  15  new  general  agency  warehouses.  located  in  all 
sections  from  Albany,  X.  T.,  and  Baltimore,  Md,.  to  Wich- 
ita, Kan.:  Denver.  Col.,  and  MInot  X.  D.  These  build- 
ings have  a  storage  capacity  of  100  to  150  carloads  of 
goods  each,  and  range  in  cost  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 


Thomas  W.  Smith,  second  vice-president  and  treasurer ; 
John  A.  Collins,  general  superintendent ;  George  A.  Lee, 
assistant  general  superintendent,  W.  F.  McKenzie,  who 
is  first  vice-president  and  sales  manager,  was  formerly 
touuected  with  the  Upson  Xut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Company 

Regarding  the  plant  to  be  built  at  Gary.  Ind.,  by  tbe 
Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Company,  an  identified  interest  of  tbe 
Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  W.  G. 
Costin.  president  of  the  latter,  states  that  the  plans  are 
about  finished  and  bids  tor  the  buildings  and  equipment 
will  be  asked  for  within  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  new  plant  will  cost  $>,000,000.  The  product 
will  consist  of  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets  and  the  capacity  of 
the  plant  will  be  upward  of  50,000  tons  a  year. 

The  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  two  main  buildings, 
each  to  be  450  ft.  wide  and  650  ft.  long.  They  will  be  of 
concrete  and  steel  construction  and  will  have  all  modern 
equipment.  A  very  large  amount  of  new  machinery  will 
be  needed,  but  bids  for  this  will  not  be  requested  for  some 
time. 

The  officers  of  the  Gai-y  Screw  &  Bolt  Company,  re- 
cently elected,  are  as  follows:  John  R.  McGinley.  Pitts- 
burgh, chairman;  W.  G.  Costin.  Pittsburgh,  president; 
^.  F.  McKenzie.  first  vice-president  and  sales  manager; 


Alumaloyd  to  Be  Made  by  a  New  Company 

The  Alumaloyd  Products  Company,  Canton.  Ohio,  in- 
rorporated  with  §250,000  capital  stock,  has  purchased  the 
process,  good  will  and  plant  of  the  Alumaloyd  sheet  de- 
partment of  the  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company  of  that  citj-. 
A  new  plant  is  under  construction  in  Canton  to  which  the 
business  will  he  transferred  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are 
completed.  The  business  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  A.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  has  been  identified  for  many  years  with 
the  Stark  Company  and  other  companies  in  the  same  line. 
The  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  been  engaged  for 
>;everal  years  in  the  manufacture  of  alumaloyd  sheets, 
but  the  business  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  Its  facili- 
ties in  this  department,  and  the  organization  of  a  sep- 
arate company  was  therefore  decided  upon. 

Alumaloyd  is  an  aluminum  coated  sheet  metal.  It 
has  a  surface  like  aluminum,  with  a  smooth  velvet-like 
finish,  and  can  be  drawn,  pressed,  stamped,  soldered  and 
double  seamed.  Its  most  important  application  has  been 
in  the  automobile  industry,  in  which  it  is  used  for  bodies, 
fenders,  hoods,  radiators  and  other  fittings.  It  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  work  in  which  a  highly  finished  painted 
surface  is  desired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  holds  paint 
better  than  black  sheets,  and  is  free  from  the  rust  spots 
which  develop  on  such  sheets  and  cause  the  paint  to  peel 
off.  In  making  automobile  bodies  and  fittings  a  consid- 
erable saving  in  time  is  effected,  as  this  metal  does  not 
require  so  many  coats  of  paint  to  secure  the  desired  fin- 
ish. 


The  Taft  Plan  to  Lease  Water  Power 


I'resident  Taft  has  approved  a  plan  for  the  leasing 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  water  power  sites  on 
public  lands  prepared  by  officers  of  various  bureaus 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Interior  departments.  The  prin- 
cipal points  of  this  plan  are  that  legislative  authority 
he  sought  for  issuing  term  leases  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
ceed .50  years :  that  these  leases  should  contain  stipula- 
tions to  protect  the  public  against  the  limitation  of  out- 
1  lut  of  power  through  delayed  or  partial  development ;  a 
yearly  rental  charge  to  be  based  on  the  amount  of  power 
available. 

It  is  proposed  that  violation  of  the  contract  condition 
or  persistence  in  charging  consumers  a  rate  declared  ex- 
cessive by  a  State  Supreme  Court  shall  be  ground  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  lease.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  lessee  a  preference  right 
to  renewal  unless  the  Government  desires  to  use  the 
proiierty  for  public  purposes.  If  the  lessee  fails  to  se- 
cure a  renewal  he  is  to  receive  compensation  for  the 
actual  value  of  improvement  en  the  ground  or  be  allowed 
to  remove  such  equipment. 


The  Linde  Air  Products  Company's  Growth 

The  Lindfe  Air  Products  Company,  155  to  1S3  Chandler 
street.  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  which  recently  increased  its  cap- 
ital from  .$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  has  purchased  sites  at 
Sor.th  Elizabeth,  X.  J.,  and  Xorth  Trafiford,  Pa.,  and  is 
pr'K-eeding  at  once  with  the  erection  of  two  large  fac- 
tories. It  is  anticipated  that  both  these  new  plants  will 
he  completed  and  in  operation  by  June  of  this  year.  The 
contracts  for  the  buildings  have  been  let  as  well  as  for 
such  equipment  as  the  company  itself  does  not  construct 
in  its  Buffalo  shops. 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Company  already  has  two 
plants  in  operation— one  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  East  Chi- 
cago— but  the  demand  for  compressed  oxygen  and  ap- 
paratus for  oxy-acetj-lene  welding  has  developed  in  the 
Iiast  12  months  with  such  unprecedented  rapidity  that 
the  additional  oxygen  plants  are  required  to  enable  the 
company  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
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Iron  Ore  Briquettes 

A  Tentative  Test  Specification 


of  crumbling  the  samples  shall   then  be  required  to  pass  a 
compression  and  abrasion  test. 


BY    ALBERT    E.    WHITE. 


Probably  no  question  relative  to  the  treatment  of  flue 
ores  and  flue  dust  has  received  greater  eonsideratiou 
than  the  proper  method,  of  sintering,  ciinkering  or  bri- 
quetting  of  the  ores.  It  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to 
all  blast  furnace  operators,  although  there  is  at  present 
consideralile  disagreement  among  the  different  managers 
of  blast  furnaces  as  to  the  results  of  the  agglomeration  of 
fine  ores.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  many  ways  al- 
ready devised  for  the  sintering  of  fine  ores  and  have 
tried  to  find  some  means  of  properly  testing  the  ag- 
glomerated product  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  its 
real  worth.  I  have  found  certain  portions  of  methods  for 
carrying  out  the  test,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  concise  and 
full  statement  relative  to  this  matter. 

I  am  therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  submitting  tenta- 
tive specifications  for  the  testing  of  sinter,  clinker, 
nodulized  or  briquetted  iron  ore  or  flue  dust.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  are  perfect,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
if  a  product  can  be  shown  to  stand  up  under  these  specifi- 
cations it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  desirable  ore.  I  like- 
wise feel  that  a  presentation  of  these  specifications  may 
possibly  call  for  .some  discussion  with  regard  to  them, 
with  the  result  that  desirable  specifications  may  be 
brought  down  to  a  working  basis  in  a  very  short  time. 

TEJITATIVE  TEST  SPECIFICATIONS  FOK  IKON  ORE  OB  FLUE  DUST 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  BRIQUETTES,  CLINKERS.   NODULES,  ETC. 

Tests  Required. — The  products  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
following  tests:  Absorption,  abrasion,  heat  resistance,  water 
resistance,  steam  resistance  and  compression. 

Selection  of  Samples. — For  the  purpose  of  the  tests  at 
least  25  samples  representing  the  ordinary  commercial  prod- 
uct shall  be  provided.  Each  sample  or  portions  of  the  sepa- 
rate particles  making  a  respective  sample  shall  in  all  cases 
weigh  at  least  5  lb. 

Absorption  Test. — Five  samples  shall  be  selected  and 
thoroughly  dried  to  a  constant  dry  state  in  an  atmosjihere 
of  250  degrees  F.  and  their  weight  carefully  recorded.  Sam- 
ples shall  then  be  immersed  in  water  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.  and 
their  weights  taken  at  the  following  periods  from  the  time 
of  their  immersion :  \<2  hour,  %  hour.  1  hour.  2  hours,  ?, 
hours,  4  hours.  5  hours,  6  hours.  12  hours.  24  hours.  3C< 
hours  and  48  hours.  The  data  thus  obtained  shall  be  plotted 
in  a  curve  showing  observation  versus  time,  and  the  shape 
of  this  curve  shall  be  considered  in  estimating  the  quality 
of  these  briquettes.  Should  a  briquette  fail  to  reach  its 
maximum  absoi-ptive  power  in  less  than  two  hours  it  shail 
be  rejected.  Likewise  if  the  briquettes  fail  to  have  less  thiin 
20  per  cent,  porosity  they  should  be  rejected.  Note. — Super- 
fluous moisture  to  be  removed  by  careful  wiping  with  a  damp 
cotton  cloth  before  each  weighing. 

Drop  Test. — Five  samples  shall  be  selected  and  dropped 
en  masse  from  a  hight  of  10  ft.  on  a  cast  iron  plate.  The 
entire  material  shall  then  be  picked  up  and  the  operation 
repeated.  This  operation  shall  continue  until  the  briquettes 
have  been  dropped  10  times.  A  sieve  test  shall  then  be  made 
on  the  broken  briquettes  and  it  is  required  that  not  over  2."i 
per  cent,  of  them  shall  have  been  so  broken  as  to  pass 
through  40  mesh. 

Heat  Resistance. — Five  samples  shall  be  selected  and  sub- 
jected to  900  degrees  C.  of  heat  for  a  period  of  one  hour. 
Two  hours  shall  be  the  minimum  for  bringing  the  briquettes 
up  to  the  required  heat.  \Yith  such  treatment  as  this  the 
briquettes  may  begin  to  sinter,  but  they  must  not  disintegrate 
into  small  pieces.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  test  the  bri- 
quettes shall  be  subjected  to  abrasion  and  compression  tests, 
and  failure  to  stand  up  under  these  tests  shall  be  cause  for 
the  rejection  of  the  briquettes. 

Compression  Test. — Five  samples  shail  be  subjected  to 
compression.  Each  briquette  shall  withstand  a  pressure  of 
at  least  1000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Note. — Samples  bavins 
a  rough  and  uneven  surface  shall  be  made  even  by  a  thin 
layer  of  plaster  of  paris. 

Water  Resistance. — Five  samples  shall  be  selected  and 
immersed  in  water  for  a  period  of  48  hours;  at  the  end  of 
this  time  no  indication  of  softening  shall  be  manifested.  If 
softening  should  result  the  samples  shall  be  subjected,  on 
coming  out  of  the  water,  to  a  compression  and  abrasion  test 
and  they  should  meet  these  requirements  although  in  a  water 
soaked  condition. 

Steam  Resistance. — Five  samples  shall  be  taken  and  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  steam  heat  at  150  degrees  C.  for 
a  period  of  12  hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  treatment 
no  crumbling  shall  be  manifested.     If  there  is  any  indication 


The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Monthly  Meeting 


The  Committee  on  Industrial  Accidents  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  and  the  Industrial  Safety  Asso- 
ciation will  co-operate  with  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
last  organization,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building  on  the  evening  of  February  14.  The 
paper  to  lie  presented  is  entitled  "  The  Mechanical  En- 
gineer and  Prevention  of  Accidents,"  and  the  author  is 
John  Calder,  manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Works,  I  lion,  N.  Y. 

The  paper  discusses  the  nature  and  incidence  of  in- 
dustrial injury,  its  prevalence  and  high  rate,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  United  States,  and  the  present 
general  desire  for  better  conditions  for  securing  the 
safety  of  machine  operators.  The  chief  causes  of  injury 
as  revealed  by  a  .study  made  by  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  verified  casualties  are  analyzed  and  a  number 
of  practicable  measures  calculated  to  reduce  the  present 
numerous  fatalities  and  injuries  are  recommended.  It 
particularly  discusses  the  important  services  which  the 
mechanical  engineer  can  render,  both  as  an  executive  and 
a  contractor,  in  exercising  his  ingenuity  to  avoid  indus- 
trial accidents.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  safety  ap- 
pliances are  included  in  the  paper. 

Representatives  of  the  two  co-operating  bodies  will  be 
present,  participate  in  the  discussion  and  contribute  ad- 
ditional data  from  their  records. 


Two  617-Ft.  Ore  Vessels  Ordered 


An  important  development  in  the  lake  shipbuilding 
industry  in  the  past  week  was  an  order  for  two  freight 
boats  617  ft.  in  length,  or  12  ft.  longer  than  the  largest 
lake  boats  at  present.  The  negotiations  were  referred  to 
in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  contract  for  the 
two  boats  was  placed  by  William  P.  Snyder,  president  of 
the  Shenango  Steamship  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  of  Detroit.  They 
will  have  64  ft.  beam,  as  compared  with  a  60-ft.  width 
of  the  600-ft.  boats,  and  will  have  a  carrying  capacity 
of  about  15,000  tons  of  ore.  There  are  several  600-ft. 
freighters  in  the  lake  trade  at  present,  these  having  an 
ore  carrying  capacity  of  about  12,000  tons.  The  new 
boats  will  each  be  equipped  with  three  Scotch  boilers,  one 
more  than  is  used  in  the  000-ft.  vessels.  The  boilers  will 
be  11.5-ft.  long  and  14  ft.  in  diameter.  They  will  be 
operated  by  marine  type  quadruple  engines,  with  23  x  33 
x48x69-in.  cylinders,  and  with  a  piston  stroke  of  42  in. 
The  boats  will  be  built  at  the  Ecorse  Yards  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works  and  will  be  ready  to  go  in 
commission  July  1,  1912.  They  will  require  about  9000 
tons  of  steel.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company  will  furnish 
the  plates  and  shapes,  and  this  transaction  has  connected 
with  it  a  purchase  of  ore  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 
from  the  Snyder  Mesaba  ore  interests. 


By-Product  Coke  Ovens  and  Conservation 


H.  Koppers,  contractor  for  by-product  coke  and  gas 
ovens.  Joliet,  111.,  has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
which  presents  forcible  views  on  conservation,  calling 
attention  to  the  greafr  waste  of  available  gas,  ammonium 
sulphate  and  tar  by  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  beehive 
oven  in  manufacturing  coke.  The  statement  is  made  that 
in  1907  the  beehive  coke  ovens  of  this  country  wasted 
the  enormous  sum  of  $47,451,197.  which  literally  "  went 
up  in  smoke."  Attention  is  called  to  the  conservation  of 
available  material  which  is  secured  by  using  by-prodtict 
coke  ovens  such  as  the  Koppers  oven.  The  yield  of  sur- 
plus gas  from  the  Koppers  oven  is  placed  at  50  to  GO 
per  cent,  of  the  total  quantitj-  evolved  from  the  coal, 
being  available  for  power  purposes  or  for  distribution  to 
domestic  consumers.  Some  details  are  given  of  Koppers 
plants  which  have  been  built  or  are  now  in  process  of 
consti'uction  for  iron  and  steel  companies. 
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The  Stenot>pe 


As  a  substitute  for  shorthand  the  Universal  Steno- 
type  Company.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  developed  a  machine 
known  as  the  Stenotype.  It  Is  similar  in  construction 
to  the  typewriter  and  does  for  the  shorthand  writer 
what  the  typewriter  does  for  longhand  work.  It  is  not. 
however,  to  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  type- 
writer but  rather  as  a  companion  to  it,  although  it  does 
replace  shorthand  in  all  its  fields.  Many  of  the  features 
of  its  construction  resemble  the  modern  standard  type- 
writer, but  the  most  important  one  is  the  keyboard, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  with  20  keys  and  a  small 
simple  code  it  is  possible  to  obtain  all  the  initial  and 
final  consonants,  vowels,  diphthongs  and  figures.  The 
arrangement  of  the  letters  on  the  keyboard  is  such  that 
any  sequence  of  letters  necessary  to  write  the  English 
language  at  an  average  of  more  than  word  to  a  stroke 
is  available.  The  average  speed  for  an  experienced 
stenographer  is  approximately  80  words  per  min.  and 
when  transcribing  the  notes  at  the  rate  of  DO  per  min.. 
which  is  the  average  speed,  the  keys  of  the  machine  are 
struck  over  300  times  per  min.  The  same  number  of 
strokes  on  the  Stenotype  means  more  than  300  words 
per  min.,  and  if  the  operator  strikes  the  keys  only  half 
as  fast  as  the  average  typewriter  operator,  he  is  writing 
approximately  double  the  number  of  words  recorded  by 
an  average  stenographer. 

Aside  from  this  speed  there  is  the  advantage  that 
the  notes  are  perfectly  legible,  as  instead  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  dots,  dashes,  big  and  little  circles,  long  and 
short  characters,  curves  and  straight  lines,  all  of  which 
may  be  either  light  or  shaded,  the  Stenotype  writes  in 
plain  type  letters.  Another  advantage  is  that  under  the 
old  system  of  shorthand  it  is  practically  Impossible  for 
anyone  to  transcribe  notes  except  the  one  who  made 
theu).  With  the  Stenotype,  however,  anybody  can  learn 
how  to  transcribe  these  notes  quickly,  and  one  operator 
can  transcribe  the  notes  of  any  stenographer. 

In  operation  the  various  words  are  printed  on  a  strip 
of  paper  by  depressing  the  proper  keys,  and  this  roll  of 
paper  is  rewound  as  it  leaves  the  machine  on  a  remov- 
able spool  at  the  rear.  For  transcription  this  rewinder 
is  removed  and  placed  in  the  copyholder  which  keeps  the 
notes  in  plain  sight  of  the  operator.  As  fast  as  the  notes 
in  view  on  the  roll  of  paper  are  transcribed,  a  key  at  the 
right  is  pressed  and  the  paper  is  fed  forward  for  an- 
other predetermined  length,  the  process  being  repeated 
as  often  as  desired.  The  machine  is  very  light,  the 
weight  being  SYi  lb.,  thus  making  it  possible  to  carry  it 
from  place  to  place  easily. 


ings.  As  at  Detroit,  a  charge  of  |1  will  be  made  for  a 
ticket  giving  admission  to  the  exhibits  throughout  the 
week. 


Foundry  Supply  and  Machinery  Exhibition 


Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
foundry  machinery  and  supplies  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
May  22  to  26,  1911,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Fouudrymen"s  Association,  the 
American  Brass  Founders"  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Foundry  Foremen.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company,  the  corpo- 
ration which  has  succeeded  the  Foundry  and  Manu- 
facturers' Supply  Association,  held  a  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh recently  at  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  ex- 
hibit in  the  extensive  building  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Exposition  Society  on  Duquesne  Way.  The  loca- 
tion is  a  convenient  one  in  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  The'  headquarters  of  the  exhibition  company  will 
be  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  It  was  decided  that  a  vaude- 
ville entertainment  would  be  given  to  visiting  foundry- 
men  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Exposition  Building,  and  to 
this  ladles  attending  the  convention  will  be  invited.  A 
charge  of  §25  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  for  an  exhibition 
permit  and  the  price  of  space  is  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  i'lO  for  all  corners.  Space 
will  be  assigned  on  March  20.  The  total  floor  space 
available  will  be  about  35.000  sq.  ft.  and  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  furnaces,  core  ovens  and  other  operating 
exhibits  in  a  temporary  building.  Shipments  can  be  un- 
loaded on  the  grounds  from  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sid- 


The  General  Electric  Blowing  Engine 

A  5000-Hp.  Turbine  Driven  Compressor  for  the 
Iroquois  Iron  Company 

'The  General  Electric  Company  entertained  a  party  of 
iron  and  steel  engineers  and  manufacturers  at  its  works, 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  February  4.  The  occasion  was  a  demon- 
stration of  one  of  the  three  turbine  driven  air  compres- 
sors for  blowing,  which  are  building  for  the  new  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  at  South  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  demonstration  was  of  unusual  interest, 
for  the  type  marks  a  radical  step  in  American  blast  fur- 
nace practice,  while  the  latest  installation  includes  im- 
iwrtaut  improvements  upon  the  first  turbine  blowing 
engine  in  this  country,  which  has  been  in  successful  op- 
eration at  the  Oxford,  X.  J.,  furnace  of  the  Empire  Steel 
.&  Iron  Company  since  March  S,  1910.  Richard  H.  Rice, 
consulting  engineer  in  charge  of  the  turbine  shops  at 
Lynn,  directed  the  party,  assisted  by  a  group  of  engi- 
neers and  other  representatives  of  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

A  special  car  took  the  guests  from  Boston  to  the 
River  Works,  at  Lynn,  and  the  forenoon  was  passed  in 
viewing  the  great  shops  and  in  looking  over  the  idle 
blower  set  and  one  of  its  companions  in  processes  of  erec- 
tion beside  it,  with  the  interior  of  the  blower  exposed, 
permitting  of  intelligent  observation  of  the  principles  of 
its  design.  Each  unit  consists  of  a  5000-hp.  Curtis  steam 
turbine,  direct  connected  with  the  compressor,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  40,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  Both  turbine  and 
compressor  automatically  adjust  themselves  to  any  condi- 
tion which  may  arise,  assuring  a  continuous  supply  of  air 
to  the  furnace  in  any  predetermined  amount.  The  unit 
occupies  a  space  but  about  25  ft.  in  length. 

After  luncheon  in  the  dining  room  of  the  company's 
offices.  Mr.  Rice  read  a  paper  describing  the  system,  lan- 
tern slides  fully  illustrating  the  operation,  mechanism 
and  tests.  Then  the  guests  studied  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  blower  for  two  hours.  The  demonstration 
took  place  under  widely  varying  conditions  conforming 
to  those  which  may  be  met  in  the  blast  furnace.  The 
liresence  of  Julian  Kennedy,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
liuilding  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  of  Herbert  B.  Cox  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron 
Company,  proved  of  much  value  in  supplementing  the 
explanations  of  Mr.  Kice. 

The  guests  were  the  following :  Julian  Kennedy.  Pitts- 
burgh ;  S.  A.  Kennedy.  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  Chicago; 
Julian  Kennedy,  Jr.,  assistant  to  S.  A.  Kennedy;  M.  A. 
Xeeland.  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  New  York; 
Joseph  Morgan.  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa, ;  Henry  Howard,  Merriman  Chemical  Company,  Bos- 
ton; A.  F.  Backlin.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  R.  Maiyer.  Power,  New  York;  W. 
E.  Snyder.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Pittsburgh ; 
Herbert  B.  Cox,  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Catasau- 
qua.  Pa.;  F.  B.  Dutton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
Lebanon,  Pa. ;  J.  C.  Barrett,  B.  R.  Shover  and  J.  A.  Mc- 
Donald. Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  A. 
X.  Diehl  and  Robert  Carter  Reed,  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. Duquesne.  Pa.;  Quincy  Bent,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Maryland  Steel  Company.  Sparrows  Point, 
Md. ;  George  W.  Vreeland.  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Mingo  Junction,  Ohio;  B.  D.  Quarrie.  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  Xekburgh,  Ohio ;  H.  C.  Ryding,  Tennes- 
see Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
John  J.  Dammon,  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Company,  Buf- 
falo. X.  Y. ;  C.  J.  Bacon.  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago ; 
John  Xelson,  Tlie  Iron  Age. 

♦-•-• 

Two  blast  furnaces,  F  and  G,  at  the  Lehigh  plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
are  nearing  completion.  Old  furnace  -V  has  just  been 
dismantled  and  on  February  1  all  the  four  effective  fur- 
naces of  the  company  were  in  blast. 
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Exports  and   Imports  of  Iron  and 
Steel  in  1910 


Heaviest  Exports  Ever  Made  and  Largest  Imports 
Since  1887 


The  appetirauce  of  the  December  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
enables  the  complete  statistics  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  in  the  calendar  year  1910  to  be 
presented.  The  estimates  of  the  year's  pre-eminence  in 
exports,  as  given  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  some 
time  ago,  have  been  more  than  verified.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof, 
not  including  ore,  was  $201,271,903,  being  much  in  ex- 
cess of  any  previous  year.  The  figures  for  1909  were 
$107,674,394,  and  for  190S  were  $151,113,114. 

While  the  exports  thus  made  an  unprecedented  show- 
ing, the  imports  also  attained  important  figures,  their 
total  value,  excluding  ore.  being  $47,115,112  against  $30,- 
571,542  in  1909  and  $19,957,385  in  190S.  In  1887  the  im- 
ports were  $50,420,607,  hut  in  no  year  since  then  have 
they  been  so  large  as  In  1910, 

The  value  of  the  December  exports,  not  including  ore, 
was  $18,300,710.  against  $18,593,806  In  November.  The 
value  of  similar  imports  In  December  was  $3,145,706, 
against  $3,329,919  in  November. 

The  December  exports  of  commodities  for  which  quan- 
tities are  given  totaled  149,645  gross  tons.  The  figures 
for  each  month  are  presented  In  the  following  table : 

Months.  Gross  tons. 

July     128.055 

August    134,996 

September    109.378 

October    129.322 

November    , 154.723 

December    149.645 


Months.  Gross  tons. 

.Tanuary    119.094 

February    110,224 

March    124,753 

April    117,918 

May    135,344 

June    120,596 

Details  of  the  exports  of  such  commodities  for  Decem- 
ber and  for  the  full  calendar  year  are  as  follows  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year : 

Erports   of  Iron   and   Steel. 

Twelve  mos.  ending 

, — ■ — December, ^  December. 

1910.              1909.              1910.  1909. 
Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pi?    iron 11,419              4,076  127,385  31.989 

Scrap    4.716                 403            25,825  25.360 

Bar  Iron 1.116             1,249           18,045  13,536 

Wire    rods 1,572              2,361            22,869  20.142 

Steel    bars 8,236              7,349  107,560  .74,494 

Billets,      ingots      and 

blooms    10,880              3,625            58,230  104.862 

Steel    rails 41,593            53,151  353,180  299.540 

Iron  sheets  and  plates.    8.365             9,698  102,534  75.305 

Steel  sheets  and  plates. 14, 658            11,316  171,982  104,742 

Tin  and  terne  plates.    1,056             1,130           12,459  9,327 
Structural     iron     and 

steel    13,318              8,515  146,721  90.830 

Barb    wire 6.556             5,576           79,461  70,812 

All   other  wire 7,342              7,406            92,463  78,529 

Cut    nails 496                 704              8,129  9,936 

Wire    nails 4,259             3,075           42,870  30,655 

-ill  other  nails,  inclnd- 

Ing    tacks 765                 713            10,202  7,464 

Pipe  and  fittings 13,298           16,810  155,778  162,185 


Totals 149,645  137,157      1,535,693      1,239,708 

A  remarkable  Increase  occurred  In  the  exports  of  pig 
iron  In  1910.  The  figures  show  that  these  exports  reached 
127.385  gross  tons,  which  more  than  doubles  the  previous 
year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what  sec- 
tions of  the  country  these  exports  were  made  and  to 
what  countries  they  were  sent,  but  these  details  are  not 
yet  available.  Steel  bars  showed  a  heavy  gain,  the  ex- 
ports increasing  from  74.494  tons  In  1909  to  107,560  tons 
in  1010.  While  billets,  Ingots  and  blooms  fell  off  quite 
sharply,  this  decrease  was  more  than  offset  by  the  heavy 
gain  in  the  exports  of  steel  rails,  from  299.540  tons  in 
1909  to  353.180  tons  In  1910,  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
developments  In  the  export  trade  appeared  in  the  figures 
accredited  to  Iron  sheets  and  plates  and  steel  sheets  and 
plates.  Iron  sheets  and  plates  increased  from  75.305 
tons  In  1909  to  102..534  tons  in  1910.  while  steel  sheets  and 
plates   increased    from   104.742   tons   in   1909   to   171.9S2 


tons  in  1910.  It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  understand  the 
division  here  made  by  the  bureau.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  such  a  heavy  movement  should  occur  in  iron 
sheets  and  plates  when  the  production  at  this  time  runs 
so  strongly  to  steel  and  but  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  sheets  and  plates  is  being  made  of  Iron.  Struc- 
tural iron  and  steel  showed  a  very  heavy  gain,  running 
up  from  90,830  tons  in  1909  to  146,721  tons  in  1910.  Wire 
products  showed  a  very  healthy  gain,  while  pipe  and  fit- 
tings fell  off  to  some  extent,  although  still  making  an 
important  Item  In  the  export  showing. 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  totaled  31,019  gross  tons  In  December.  The  im- 
ports for  each  month  of  the  year  are  presented  in  the 
following  table : 

Months.                  Gross  tons.  Months.                  Gross  tons. 

•January    58,308        .July     42.326 

February    44.519        .\ugust    36,878 

March    57,150       September 30,960 

April    51,438       October    31,454 

May    45,021        November    40,384 

.Tune    31,010       December    31.619 

The  details  of  the  Imports  of  such  commodities  for 
December  and  for  the  full  calendar  year  are  as  follows, 
compared  with  the  previous  year : 

Imports  oj  Iron  and  Steel. 

Twelve  mos.  ending 

, December, ^  December, 

1910.  1909.  1910.  1909. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig    iron 19.911  28.607  237.233  176.442 

Scrap 2,621  22.080  72,764  63.504 

Bar   iron 2,504  2,683  3,823  1.920 

Billets,  bars  and  steel 

forms    n.e.s 1.794  4.887  46,578  19,287 

Sheets  and  plates....       185  764  6.152  4.719 

Tin  and   terne  plates.    3,154  5,195  66,640  (52,593 

Wire    rods 1,450  590  20.374  10.544 


Totals 31,619  64,806  453,564  339.009 

Nearly  all  Items  showed  a  considerable  gain  in  Im- 
ports In  1910  over  1909.  The  heavy  imports  of  |iiir  iron 
were  probably  duo  to  the  important  purchases  of  ferro- 
manganese.  spiegelelsen  and  other  special  blast  furnace 
products  which  are  included  in  the  custom  house  classifi- 
cation of  pig  Iron.  The  great  Increase  In  billets,  bars.  &c., 
was  probably  due  to  the  reduction  in  duty  which  enabled 
large  Importations  to  be  made  of  bars  and  other  forms 
of  steel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  competition  with  the 
products  of  domestic  mills.  It  is  especially  interesting  to 
note  that  the  importation  of  wire  rods  almost  doubled  In 
1910. 

The  imports  of  Iron  ore  in  December  were  173.710 
gross  tons,  against  197,833  tons  In  November.  The  total 
quantity  of  iron  ore  imported  in  1910  was  2.591.031  gross 
tons,  against  1.G94.957  tons  in  1909,  and  776,898  tons  in 
1909.  The  Imports  for  1910  were  l>y  far  the  largest  In 
our  history. 

♦-•-♦ 

Eclipse  Concrete  Mixers  at  Chicago  Cement  Show. 

— The  Eclipse  low  charging  concrete  mixers,  manu- 
factured by  the  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, will  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Cement  Show, 
February  16  to  23,  at  the  same  spaces  occupied  last  year, 
being  Nos.  199-200,  and  will  include  both  gasoline  and 
steam  outfits  and  the  machine  In  operation.  This  mixer 
in  operation  will  likely  attract  much  attention  on  account 
of  the  large  opening  in  the  drum,  enabling  callers  at  the 
show  to  see  the  actual  process  of  the  mixing  In  the  drum 
and  how  the  material  is  discharged  after  it  is  mixed. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, held  at  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  February  1.  in 
honor  of  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  it  was  announced  that  a 
plan  is  afoot  to  erect  a  building  which  would  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  engineers  of  Boston.  A  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge  has  found  that  a  building 
on  Park  street  could  be  erected  for  $1.. 500.000.  from  which 
between  $30,000  and  $50,000  would  be  collected  in  rents. 
The  plan  is  looked  upon  with  great  favor  in  engineering 
circles. 
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Westinghouse  Type   E   Alternating 
Current  Generator 


A  Low  Speed  Engine  Driven  Alternator  Possessing 
a  Number  of  New  Features 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  «&  Mfg.  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  recently  developed  a  new  type  of  alter- 
nating current  generator.    One  of  the  special  features  of 


Fig.  1. — One  of  the  New  Type  E  .Alternating  Current  Generators 

Built  by   tile  Westinghouse   Electric  &  M(g.   Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


these  new  units  is  tlieir  aliility  to  carry  coraniercial  loads 
having  a  low  power  factor  successfully.  This  new  line  is 
designed  to  operate  with  a  direct  connected  engine  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  power,  and  generates  either  two 
or  three  phase  current  at  a  frequency  of  60  cycles.  The 
various  sizes  range  from  50  to  1100  kva..  and  the  stand- 
ard voltages  are  240,  4S0,  COO,  1200  and  2400  volts.     Fig. 


^•g-   2.— The  Adjustable  Shoe   and   Slide   Rail   for   Shifting  the 
Frame. 

1  Shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  new  line,  which  is 
known  as  the  type  E ;  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  adjustable 
shoe  and  slide  rail  provided  for  shifting  the  frames  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  while  Fig.  3  gives  details  of  the  brush 
holder  rigging. 


These  new  generators  are  of  the  revolving  field  type 
and  the  stator  is  designed  to  give  great  rigidity  and 
plenty  of  freedom  for  the  end  connections  of  the  arma- 
ture windings.  Excellent  ventilation  is  afforded  by  the 
construction  emplo.ved.  While  care  has  been  talien  to 
produce  machines  capable  of  giving  satisfactory  service 
under  heavy  loads  and  at  low  power  factors  and  an  ample 
factor  of  safety  is  allowed,  the  materials  are  used 
economically.  The  frame  consists  of  a  one-piece  casting, 
except  in  the  larger  sizes  where  the  diameter  is  such 
that  the  frame  must  be  split  for  shipping.  In  these 
machines  the  halves  are  securely  bolted  together,  which 
gives  practically  the  equivalent  of  a  solid  frame.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  machines  have  slide  rails  of  the  type 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  upon  which  the  frame  can  he  shifted 
to  expose  the  rotor. 

The  armature  core  is  built  up  of  japanned  steel  lami- 
nations dovetailed  in  recesses  in  the  frame.  In  assem- 
bling them  pressure  is  used  and  they  are  securely  held 
in  place  by  finger  and  end  plates.  Finger  plates  are  also 
employed  to  give  a  firm  support  to  the  teeth  at  each  end 
of  the  core.  A  uniformly  low  core  temperature  is  main- 
tained by  employing  interior  ventilating  ducts  of  ample 
proportions.    The  design  of  the  armature  winding  is  such 

as  to  enable  repairs  to  be 
easily  made.  Wedges  are 
used  to  hold  the  coils  in 
place  In  the  open  armature 
slots,  and  the  coils  are  not 
only  interchangeable,  but 
are  completely  formed  and 
insulated  before  being  as- 
sembled. The  end  bells 
used  to  protect  the  arma- 
ture winding  are  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  frame 
and  consist  of  a  number  of 
segments  built  into  a  cir- 
cular form  and  fastened 
together  with  bolts,  so  as 
to  be  not  only  light  and 
open,  but  at  the  same  time 
rigid  and  indestructible. 
Except  in  the  larger  sizes 
the  brush  holder  brackets 
are  bolted  to  the  armature 
frame,  thus  making  each 
generator  complete  in  it- 
self. The  brush  holders  in 
the  larger  sizes  are  mount- 
ed on  a  pedestal,  such  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  engine 
bed  jilate  with  bolts.  As 
two  brushes  are  provided 
for  each  collector  ring,  it 
is  possible  to  adjust  any 
of  the  brushes  without 
opening  the  field  circuit. 
The  rotor  consists  of  a  casting  so  proportioned  as  to 
reduce  cooling  strains,  while  the  materia!  employed  gives 
a  homogeneous  magnetic  circuit.  The  laminated  pole 
pieces  are  bolted  fast,  and  the  field  coils  are  wound  with 
strip  copper,  with  the  long  dimension  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  coil.  Fireproof  installation  is  used  be- 
tween the  turns  and  the  heat  generated  is  readily  dissi- 
pated by  radiation,  as  every  turn  of  the  field  coil  winding 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  If  desired  a  cage  damper  winding, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  copper  bars  embedded  in  the  pole 
faces  with  the  ends  short  circuited  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  squirrel  cage  winding  of  an  induction  motor,  can 
he  used.  This  type  of  winding  is  said  to  be  an  effective 
damper  to  any  speed  fluctuation  and  tends  to  prevent 
hunting.  When  a  steam  engine  is  used  to  drive  the  gen- 
erator this  winding  is  not  essential  to  satisfactory  opera- 
tion, but  its  use  is  recommended  where  internal  combus- 
tion engines  are  employed. 

The  collectors  are  of  the  spider  type  and  consist  of 
two  machined  cast  iron  rings  mounted  on  and  carefully 
insulated  from  a  cast  iron  bushing  or  hub.  This  hub  is 
bolted  to  the  rotor  spider  casting,  so  that  proper  align- 
ment is  maintained  regardless  of  any  shaft  adjustment. 


Fig.    3. — The    Brush    Holder 

Rigging  Emplo.ved   on 

These  Generators. 
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The  Materials  Employed  and  the  Methods  of  Construction  Best  Adapted  to  Various 

Uses  and  Conditions 


BY   H.    M.  LAITB. 


This  is  a  subject  so  broad  and  so  iaflueuced  by  local 
and  manufacturing  conditions  that  the  best  tloor  for  any 
given  location  is  a  matter  of  considerable  study.  Orig- 
inally, the  floors  used  In  different  regions  were  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  building  materials  available  and  the 
style  of  construction  in  vogue.  Local  soil  conditions, 
moisture  and  other  factors  also  naturally  claimed  some 
attention. 

In  the  early  English  and  Continental  factories  and 
engineering  works  stone  and  brick  were  used  for  walls, 
the  buildings  were  mostly  of  one  story,  and  for  the  floors, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  workmen  wore  them  on  their 
feet  In  certain  Continental  countries  these  were  the 
well-known  wooden  shoes,  while  in  England  they  were 
clogs  or  pattens,  the  former  being  leather  shoes  with  a 
wooden  sole,  and  the  latter  a  leather  slipper  with  a 
wooden  sole.  In  any  event,  the  heavy  wooden  soles  or 
wooden  shoes  kept  the  workmen's  feet  away  from  the 
cold  damp  stone  or  earth  floors.  In  dye  works,  paper 
mills  and  other  places  where  the  floors  are  wet,  and  in 
certain  metallurgical  operations  where  the  men  have  to 
pass  over  hot  metal,  heavy  wooden-soled  shoes  are  still 
employed. 

The  modern  workman,  however,  insists  upon  wearing  a 
comparatively  thin-soled  leather  shoe,  and  he  wants  the 
floor  conditions  to  be  such  that  he  will  be  comfortable  in 
such  shoes.  This  means  that  the  floor  must  be  of  such 
material  and  of  such  a  temperature  that  it  will  not  ex- 
tract heat  rapidly  from  the  body.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  manufacturing  conditions  where  moisture  is  pres- 
ent where  the  workman  must  protect  his  feet  with  rub- 
ber or  otherwise.  It  has  also  become  the  custom  to  keep 
factories  fairly  warm,  and  this  renders  superfluous  the 
extremely  heavy  dress  of  the  workingman  of  former 
times;  hence  Influencing  his  shoes  and  in  turn  the  floors 
of  the  shop. 

The  workingman  is  not  the  only  factor  affecting  the 
floor  problem.  The  functions  of  a  floor  may  be  stated  to 
be:  1,  To  support  loads,  either  of  work,  machines  or  men ; 
2,  to  resist  wear  or  abrasion  from  the  workman's  feet, 
from  trucks  and  other  means  of  transportation,  and  from 
the  handling  of  material  upon  the  floor ;  3,  to  protect  both 
workmen  and  product  from  dampness.  In  addition  to 
these  three  a  floor  must  for  certain  purposes  be  prac- 
tically dustless.  and  in  some  cases  must  be  resilient  and 
elastic  in  a  measure. 

Foundations 

The  lower  or  ground  floor  of  any  given  plant  depends 
in  some  degree  upon  the  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  plant  is  erected.  If  comparatively  heavy  ma- 
terial is  to  be  handled  upon  it,  this  floor  must  be  firm 
and  strong.  If  the  ground  is  hard  and  firm,  so  that  It 
is  capable  of  bearing  or  supporting  a  considerable  load 
per  square  foot,  the  floor  will  not  have  to  be  thick.  But 
if  the  ground  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  particularly  if  it 
is  wet  or  swampy,  the  floor  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
floating  foundation  and  the  heavier  the  work  the  thicker 
this  foundation  must  be. 

Whenever  possible  transportation  of  heavy  loads  upon 
the  floor  on  trucks  or  cars  should  be  avoided.  It  is 
also  well  to  avoid  tracks  In  the  floor,  if  possible.  The 
objection  to  tracks  is  that  the  trucks  are  confined  to 
them  and  are  liable  to  congest  certain  parts  of  the  plant 
at  times.  Then,  too,  the  tracks  break  up  the  floor  sur- 
face. Wherever  possible  loads  should  be  carried  by  trol- 
leys or  cranes  supported  from  above.  Of  course  this  is 
not  always  possible.     Hence,   in  many   cases  the  floor 


must  be  so  designed  as  to  stand  trucking.  This  briugs 
us  to  the  lirst  great  division  in  floors  of  all  types — 
namely,  the  runway  or  trucking  floors. 

RUNWAY  FLOORS 

The  consideration  of  a  runway  floor  directs  attention 
to  the  runways  or  traflic  ways  inside  the  buildings  and 
also  the  transportation  of  supplies  in  the  yard.  Where 
concrete  floors  are  used  and  truckiug  is  to  be  done  over 
them  the  best  form  of  truck  should  be  considered.  Square 
flat  treads  on  wheels  should  be  avoided,  as  should  also 
rough  cast  iron  wheels.  For  moderate  loads  the  best 
trucks  for  working  on  concrete  are  equipped  either  with 
rubber  tires  or  with  wheels  having  wooden  treads  or 
rims,  with  the  end  grain  of  the  wood  exposed  in  the 
tread.  Whatever  the  material,  whether  wood,  rubber  or 
metal,  the  face  of  the  tread  should  be  rounded  and  the 
corners  should  be  well  rounded.  When  a  truck  turns 
a  corner  the  load  tends  to  swing  the  truck  on  the  outer 
wheels  and  to  force  the  outer  wheel  edges  to  dig  into 
the  floor.  A  curved  face  on  the  truck  will  materially  re- 
duce this  tendency.  The  writer  knows  of  factories  having 
concrete  floors  throughout  all  their  manufacturing  de- 
partments over  which  thousands  of  tons  of  product  have 
been  trucked  in  loads  up  to  2000  lb.,  and  still  after  sev- 
eral years  the  floors  are  in  excellent  condition.  There  are 
two  secrets  of  the  success  of  this  particular  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trucks  are  constructed  with 
properly  faced  wheels ;  and,  second,  the  floors  are  con- 
structed in  the  best  possible  manner  and  with  as  few 
joints  as  possible.  The  only  place  where  joints  appear 
in  the  slabs  is  over  the  girders  in  line  with  the  columns. 
At  these  points  there  has  been  some  slight  breaking  up 
of  the  floor,  which  has  necessitated  a  few  patches  1  in. 
or  less  In  depth.  This  case  shows  that  concrete  floors  can 
be  made  to  resist  a  considerable  amount  of  trucking 
traffic. 

Metal  Plates 

Where  heavy  traflic  exists  it  is  best  to  surface  run- 
ways with  metal  plates.  Such  plates,  however,  should 
be  corrugated  or  roughened  sufficiently  to  afford  a  foot- 
hold for  the  men.  For  ground  floors  cast  iron  plates  are 
very  generally  used,  laid  in  concrete.  For  second  floor 
work  steel  plates  are  frequently  employed.  Where  these 
are  laid  In  concrete  most  engineers  turn  the  edges  of  the 
plate  down  as  flanges  and  depend  upon  them  to  anchor 
the  plates  into  the  concrete.  The  trouble  with  this 
method  of  fastening  is  that  the  constant  truck  traffic 
over  the  surface  of  a  steel  plate  tends  to  stretch  the 
upper  surface,  and  If  the  outer  edges  are  fastened  se- 
curely the  center  of  the  plate  will  finally  rise  and  be 
loosened  from  the  concrete.  If  the  plates  are  fastened 
at  the  center  the  stretching  of  the  upper  surface  will 
tend  to  keep  the  edges  in  contact  with  the  floor. 

Steel  plates  with  properly  rolled  surfaces  having  dia- 
mond shaped  or  other  simple  forms  of  projections  are 
very  commonly  used  for  the  runways  in  foundries;  and 
in  some  cases  these  are  not  secured  to  the  floor  in  any 
way.  If  traffic  over  them  raises  any  of  the  edges  the 
plate  Is  taken  up,  straightened  and  returned  to  its  place. 
A  few  blows  of  the  hammer  will  peen  such  a  plate 
straight. 

Concrete  Surfaces 

Where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  a  concrete  surface 
through  the  entire  plant  the  resistance  to  wear  of  the 
runway  can  be  greatly  increased  by  introducing  iron 
gratings  Into  the  top  layer  of  the  concrete  upon  the  ruQ- 
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way.  These  are  composed  of  steel  bars  14  in-  thick,  anil  • 
of  any  suitable  width,  which  are  spaced  %  to  1  in. 
apart  by  suitable  iron  washers,  and  are  then  placed  ou 
the  floor  while  the  concrete  is  being  laid,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  are  filled  with  concrete  as  the  surface 
is  made  up. 

The  coucrete  is  trowled  level  with  the  top  of  the  bars 
and  the  steel  naturally  takes  the  wear  of  the  trucks. 
This  gives  the  effect  of  a  steel  working  surface  without 
covering  the  entire  area  with  steel,  and  the  concrete 
between  the  bars  prevents  the  workmen  from  slipping. 

In  larger  factories  and  certain  types  of  woodworking 
plants  where  the  material  handled  is  quite  bulky  after 
It  is  put  together,  so  that  it  cannot  be  transported  easily 
on  trucks,  it  is  frequently  pushed  along  the  aisles  on 
runways.  For  instance,  in  chair  factories  12  or  15  chaiis 
are  grouped  together  and  pushed  along  the  runway  by  the 
workman,  who  follows  behind  the  train,  the  chairs  slid- 
ing on  their  legs.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  a  smooth, 
slippery  surface  in  such  runways,  but  capable  at  the  same 
time  of  resisting  wear.  Smooth  steel  plates  from  %  to 
T/i  in.  thick  have  been  found  to  serve  these  conditions 
better  than  any  other  material. 

Wood  and  Asphalt 

For  ground  floors  where  traffic  is  heavy  there  are  few 
floor  materials  that  present  so  many  good  qualities  as  a 
wooden  block  floor  with  the  end  grain  presented  to  the 
traffic.  A  number  of  floors  of  this  type  will  be  described 
later  in  this  article.  For  upper  floors  and  moderate 
traffic  an  excellent  floor  can  be  made  from  %  to  1%  in. 
maple  laid  with  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  traffic. 

Whenever  a  wooden  floor  is  to  be  subjected  to  traflSc 
the  boards  should  not  be  tongued  and  grooved,  but  should 
have  square  edges,  which  are  abutted  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  case  of  the  tongued  and  grooved  floor  the 
rib  at  the  upper  side  of  the  groove  is  sure  to  be  crushed 
and  broken  off  in  a  short  time,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
heavy  stock  without  tongues  and  grooves  it  is  remark- 
able how  soon  small  truck  wheels  will  sliver  the  timber. 
Where  possible  trucks  with  wheels  of  fairly  large  diam- 
eter should  be  used  in  all  such  runways,  as  it  will  greatly 
Increase  the  life  of  the  floor. 

For  light  trucking,  asphalt  runways  are  frequently 
used  with  good  results.  The  conditions  which  govern  any 
floor  for  a  runway  or  traffic  way  are  similar  to  those 
which  govern  a  street  pavement,  and  the  heavier  the 
traffic  the  stronger  must  be  the  surface  presented  to  re- 
sist it.  The  tractive  force  used  for  trucking  also  plays  a 
part  in  the  selection  of  the  flooring  or  paving  for  ordinary 
traffic  ways.  In  factory  yards  horses  are  sometimes  used, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  a  pavement  or  floor  material 
must  be  used,  which  will  enable  the  horse  to  get  a  good 
grip  with  its  shoe  calks.  For  runways  in  the  yard  wooden 
block,  paving  brick  or  asphalt  have  each  certain  advan- 
tages corresponding  to  their  advantages  in  roads. 

Far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  floors  which  pass 
outside  the  factory  proper.  The  runways  or  traffic  ways 
through  the  yard  are  just  as  important  to  the  manufac- 
turing establishment  as  are  the  similar  arteries  inside  the 
factory  walls,  and  the  surface  of  all  such  runways  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  material  to  be  moved  with 
the  minimum  cost.  In  some  factories  the  work  is  carried 
through  all  the  buildings  uix)n  trucks,  and  is  never  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  floor.  -In  this  case  the  entire  floor  area 
of  the  plant  becomes  subject  to  the  rules  governing  truck- 
ing runways ;  but  the  density  of  traffic  In  any  given  run- 
way in  such  a  plant  is  likely  to  be  reduced  and  the  work 
distributed  over  a  larger  area.  For  ground  floors  whei'e 
these  conditions  exist  the  floor  may  be  of  paving  brick, 
asphalt  blocks,  wooden  blocks,  regular  street  asphalt, 
concrete  or  plank,  each  having  its  special  advantages. 
For  upper  floors  the  surfaces  are  practically  confined  to 
hardwood  flooring,  concrete  and  concrete  with  an  asphalt 
surface.  In  many  cases  it  pays  to  pave  much  of  the  yard 
area  of  a  plant.  This  is  particularly  true  when  some  good 
cheap  paving  like  treated  cedar  blocks  or  other  treated 
wooden  blocks  can  be  obtained,  and  we  know  of  cases 
where  such  outside  floors  or  paving  is  earning  good  divi- 
dends. 


MANUFACTURING  FLOORS 

Turning  our  attention  to  floors  in  general,  we  may 
flrst  consider  the  types  of  first  story  floors  which  have 
been  brought  into  use.  For  heavy  work  a  number  of 
types  of  wooden  block  flooring  have  been  evolved.  One 
of  the  flrst  of  these  followed  the  lines  of  a  street  pave- 
ment, which  was  popular  some  30  years  ago.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  A  foundation  was  prepared  by 
rolling  gravel  or  cinders  into  a  compact  layer,  as  shown 
at  A,  Fig.  1.  This  was  covered  with  from  1  to  2  In.  of 
sand,  as  shown  at  B.  Next  there  came  a  layer  of  2-ln. 
plank,  marked  C,  and  upon  this  wooden  blocks  about 
5  in.  high,  cut  from  plank  2  to  3  in.  thick,  set  on  end. 
These  are  shown  at  D  D.  In  some  cases  a  wooden  strip, 
E,  about  %  in.  thick  and  having  the  width  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  blocks  D  D,  was  placed  between  the  rows 
of  blocks.  This  was  certainly  not  good  practice,  for  the 
strip  E  was  sure  to  shrink  or  swell  with  the  different 
weather  conditions,  giving  an  uneven  surface;  also  the 
strip  exposed  cross  grain,  which  wore  more  rapidly  than 
the  end  grain  of  the  blocks. 

There  are  three  objections  to  this  floor.  First,  the 
under  layer,  or  plank  C,  tended  to  transmit  the  effect  of 
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Fig.  1. — Wooden  Block  Floor  of  Street  Paring  Type. 

a  sudden  blow  to  the  surrounding  floor,  affecting  a  con- 
siderable area,  while  if  the  blocks  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  plank  the  dropping  of  a  heavy  casting  upon 
the  floor  would  simply  drive  down  a  few  of  the  blocks, 
which  could  subsequently  be  removed  and  reset.  The 
second  objection  is  on  the  score  of  repairs  or  changes. 
If  it  was  desired  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  floor  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  tear  up  a  large  section  or  to  cut  off  the 
plank  C,  which  was  a  difficult  job,  and  when  repairs  were 
made  would  result  in  an  irregular  floor.  Third,  the 
underlying  plank  C  were  naturally  exposed  to  conditions 
which  made  them  liable  to  decay  with  considerable 
rapidity.  For  street  paving  the  planking  usually  failed 
in  about  five  years,  and  this  let  the  blocks  settle. 

Modem  Block  Floors 

Wooden  l>locIv  floors  are  in  extensive  use  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Fig.  2  illustrates  a  general  type  of 
floor  which  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  In  the 
illustratiou  F  represents  a  layer  of  from  10  to  12  in. 
of  cinders,  which  were  placed  on  the  ground  and  rolled 
hard.  Before  placi]ig  the  cinders  the  underlying  soil 
was  also  rolled  hard.  On  top  of  the  cinders  is  a  layer 
of  concrete,  G,  which  varies  from  4  to  12  in.  in  thickness, 
depending  upon  the  burden  the  floor  is  to  carry,  and 
also  upon  the  underlying  soil  and  the  necessity  of  having 
a  floor  capable  of  distributing  loads.  In  most  cases  in 
this  country  the  wooden  blocks  H  are  laid  directly  on 
the  concrete,  as  shown.  In  some  instances,  however,  a 
layer  of  sand  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to  2  in. 
in  thickness  is  placed  on  the  concrete  and  the  blocks 
abutted  on  this — a  plan  used  in  a  number  of  European 
installations.  Abroad  the  floors  are  commonly  made 
of  what  is  known  as  red  deal,  or  fir,  though  the  tree 
from  which  this  is  cut  is  really  not  a  fir  but  a  pine. 
The  blocks  are  usually  from  5  to  6  in.  in  length,  and  cut 
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from  3-in.   plank.     They  are  treated   with   creosote  or 
some  other  preservative  agent  before  being  laid. 

In  this  country  the  selection  of  bloOk  material  bus 
depended  upon  the  local  paving  customs  or  upon  the 
local  timber  market.  We  know  of  a  number  of  fac- 
tories where  oak  blocks  are  in  use.  In  one  large  heavy 
work  machine  shop  and  erecting  shop  a  floor  of  this  kind 
has  been  In  use  for  14  years,  and  is  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition. In  this  case  the  blocks  were  set  with  Vtrin. 
spaces  between  them,  as  shown  at  J  J,  Fig.  2,  and  these 
spaces  were  filled  with  dry,  fine  sand.  The  blocks  were 
not  treated  with  any  preservative  or  set  in  tar  or  as- 
phalt, and  still  they  are  in  excellent  condition  after  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  We  know  of  other  cases  in  which  tho 
blocks  have  been  dipped  in  tar  before  being  placed  in 
the  concrete,  and  subsequently  the  spaces  between  the 
blocks  poured  nearly  full  of  melted  tar.  The  surface 
was  then  dusted  over  with  sand,  which  was  swept  into 


Fig.    2. — Wooden    Blocks    Laid    on    Concrete    with    Underlying 
Cinders. 

the  cracks,  thus  in  effect  making  a  block  pavement  with 
a  tar  and  sand  filler.  Repairs  and  changes  could  nat- 
urally be  made  more  easily  on  a  floor  which  is  not 
treated  with  a  tar  filler. 

Where  the  blocks  are  not  treated,  if  they  are  ex- 
posed to  dampness  they  have  a  tendency  to  swell,  so  that 
if  not  treated  they  should  always  be  laid  with  at  least 
%-ln.  cracks  between  them.  Even  then  the  floor  will 
sometimes  show  a  tendency  to  buckle.  Now  that  several 
plants  have  been  installed  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  impregnating  timber  with  preservative,  it  is  better 
to  use  treated  blocks,  and  to  lay  them  without  tar  filling. 
Soft  wood  blocks  w-heu  treated  seem  to  wear  about  as 
well  in  a  shop  fioor  as  oak,  and  if  the  proper  preservative 
has  been  used  their  life  should  be  indefinite.  Creosote  is 
the  best  material  for  treating  wooden  blocks. 

One  interesting  feature  which  has  been  reported  to 
the  writer  from  a  number  of  plants,  and  which  has  also 
frequently  come  under  his  observation,  is  that  when  these 
blocks  become  dented  or  deformed  on  account  of  the 
heavy  castings  falling  upon  them,  the  dents  so  formed 
seem  to  be  filled  again,  as  the  wood  fiber  slowly  comes 
back  to  its  former  position.  We  know  of  no  other  floor 
material  of  which  this  is  true  to  such  a  marked  degree. 

Protecting  the  Floor  from  Moisture 

In  laying  block  floors  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  against  any  tendency  to  dampness  in  the  under- 
lying soil  by  suitable  drains,  and  if  necessary  by  placing 
a  layer  of  tar  concrete  on  top  of  the  cinders  beneath 
the  floor.  Some  of  the  particular  advantages  of  a  wooden 
block  floor  are  that  castings  or  machines  do  not  have  a 
tendency  to  slip  upon  it ;  machines  of  considerable  size 
can  be  attached  to  it  without  any  difficulty ;  large  ma- 
chines can  be  safely  and  easily  erected  upon  it,  and 
blocks  or  braces  can  be  nailed  to  it  when  it  is  necessary. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  wood  conducts  heat  but  slowly, 
such  floors  always  feel  relatively  warm  under  the  work- 
man's feet,  and  the  slight  elasticity  does  not  iiroduce 
fatigue  as  rapidly  as  a  harder  surface  would. 

In  some  cases  a  floor  of  peeled  white  cedar  poles  cut 


into  5  or  ti  in.  lengths  is  substituted  for  the  block  iiave- 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  plan  view  of  such  a  i)avement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  case  the  workman  in  laying 
the  floor  split  the  blocks  up  with  a  hatchet,  so  that  they 
fitted  together  as  well  as  possible.  Any  small  cracks  are 
filled  with  sand,  and  in  some  cases  tar  is  used  between 
the  blocks,  but  in  a  shop  floor  this  is  generally  deemed 
unnecessary.  Where  cedar  blocks  are  used  their  life  In- 
doors is  almost  indefinite  without  any  preservative.  The 
foundation  for  the  flood  should  be  constructed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  Decay  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  any  wooden 
floor  and  moisture  favors  decay.  Hence  wooden  floors 
must  be  kept  dry  and  particularly  wooden  block  floors. 

Plank  Floors 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  plank  floors  laid  on 
concrete  or  other  foundations.  Fig.  4  illustrates  a  type 
which  was  quite  common  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  per- 
sists in  some  localities.  The  soil  was  first  leveled  off,  and 
if  on  filled  ground  the  filling  material  was  rammed  and 
puddled  in  place  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  On  top  of 
this  a  layer  of  10  to  12  in.  of  cinders  or  of  coarse  broken 
stone  or  slag  was  placed  in  position  and  rolled  thoroughly. 
This  is  shown  at  K,  Fig.  4.  Next  6  in.  of  concrete  was 
laid  on  top  of  the  broken  stone,  as  shown  at  L.  This 
concrete  was  generally  put  down  in  two  layers,  about  4 
in.  of  it  being  placed  first,  after  which  the  mud  sills  M  M 
were  placed  in  position  and  leveled  up.  and  then  the  bal- 
ance of  the  concrete  run  in  between  them.  In  the  old 
practice  the  concrete  was  not  brought  up  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fioor,  but  air  spaces  were  left  between  the  tim- 
bers M  JI  and  under  the  planking  N.  These  air  spaces 
were  ventilated  through  openings  at  the  ends  or  by  boring 
holes  in  the  fioor.  The  planking  N,  which  constituted 
the  subfloor,  was  generally  made  of  hemlock  about  3  in. 
in  thickness,  and  upon  this  there  was  laid  a  diagonal 
maple  floor  marked  O,  Fig.  4.  More  recent  practice  Intro- 
duces a  layer  of  tar  concrete  between  the  layers  K  and  L^ 
and  brings  the  concrete  up  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  sills 
M  M. 

A  better  form  of  construction  is  the  tar  base,  in  which 
L  is  made  a  layer  of  tar  concrete  in  place  of  coment  con- 
crete. On  top  of  the  layer  of  cinders  or  broken  stone  K 
there  is  generally  placed  from  3  to  5  in.  of  coarse  gravel 
or  broken  stone  mixed  with  coal  tar  and  rolled  into  posi- 
tion with  a  heavy  roller.    On  top  of  this  there  is  placed 


Fig.  3. — A  Floor  of  Cedar  Blocks. 

Ill'  in.  of  tar  concrete,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coal 
tar  and  Trinidad  asphalt  and  fine  gravel  or  fine  crushed 
stone.  This  is  rolled  down  to  about  1  in.  in  thickness. 
The  timbers  M  M  are  then  dispensed  with  and  the 
plank  N  laid  right  on  the  tar  asphalt,  while  the  latter  is 
hot  and  soft.    The  plank  is  nailed  to  the  asphalt. 

We  know  of  a  floor  of  this  kind  which  was  laid  in  a 
basement  in  an  Eastern  city,  where  when  excavating  for 
the  building  the  soil  was  found  to  le  full  of  water.  After 
10  years  of  service  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through  this 
floor,  when  it  was  found  that  the  subfloor  spiked  to  the 
asphalt  was  in  perfect  condition  and  showed  no  signs  of 
dry  rot.  In  this  case  the  subfloor  was  made  of  hemlock. 
We  know  of  other  cases  in  which  chestnut  lumlier  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  we  also  have  instances 
where  .Southern  yellow  pine  or  Northern  spruce  has  been 
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employed.  There  is  no  reason  wby  any  firm  timLer 
wliicti  has  a  fair  life  cannot  Le  used  for  this  subfloor  or 
planking.  The  advantage  of  the  tar  concrete  over  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  that  the  sills  M  M  had  to  be 
laid  in  wet  cement  concrete  and  hence  were  predisposed 
to  decay.  If  the  plank  is  laid  on  tar  concrete  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  floor  subsequently  kept  dry,  there  is 
no  way  that  moisture  can  penetrate  to  it  and  start  decay. 
The  so-called  dry  rot  is  the  result  of  a  fungus  growth 
which  takes  place  in  stagnant  air.  The  plank  which  is 
laid  directly  upon  the  tar  concrete  is  protected  from  the 
attack  of  such  fungus  and  in  addition  to  this  the  tar  in 
itself  is  a  preservative. 

In  the  modern  shop  floors  laid  on  tar  concrete  or 
upon  any  other  similar  base  it  has  become  the  practice 
to  lay  the  top  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  sub  or  base 
floor  in  place  of  diagonally.  There  never  was  any  really 
sensible  excuse  for  the  diagonal  flooring.  It  is  waste- 
ful of  material  and  difficult  to  repair ;  hence  the  practice 
of  laying  flooring  at  right  angles  has  superceded  this. 

Heavy  plank  floors  without  a  top  wearing  surface  of 
hard  wood  have  been  used  in  many  cases,  particularly  .>a 
ground  floor  levels  or  in  one-story  shops.  In  some  cases 
these  are  put  in  where  the  shop  is  built  on  filled  ground, 
and  are  intended  simply  as  a  temporary  floor  to  last  a 
few  years.  In  other  cases  they  are  used  because  they 
are  relatively  cheap  and  are  easy  to  attach  machines  to. 
Where  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  the  general  practice  is 
to  roll  the  earth  hard  and  then  to  place  from  12  to  15 
iu.  of  cinders  on  top  of  this  and  roll  them  hard.  Heavy 
mud  sills,  usually  made  from  4  by  6  in.  or  6  by  6  in. 
timber,  are  laid  on  top  of  the  cinders,  being  bedded  in 
1  in.  or  more.     On   this  is  spiked  a  3-in.  floor,  usually 


Fig.   4. — Plank    Floor   with   Air   Spaces.      Foundation   of  Broken 
Stone  and  Concrete. 

made  of  oak,  though  in  some  eases  yellow  pine  or  even 
hemlock  has  been  used.  An  oak  floor  of  this  kind  has 
given  fair  service  for  eight  or  nine  years,  after  which 
the  sills  were  so  badly  rotted  out  that  the  floor  had  to  be 
replaced.  In  cases  where  the  underlying  earth  is  damp 
or  steam  finds  its  way  under  the  floor  decay  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  we  have  known  such  floors  to  fail  in 
from  four  to  five  years. 

Floor  Surface  of  Concrete  or  .Asphalt' 

In  the  case  of  first  fioors.  or  ground  floors,  which  are 
to  be  exposed  to  moisture  on  the  upiJer  surface,  as,  for 
instance,  in  paper  mills,  plating  rooms  or  in  any  place 
where  water  is  used  freely,  a  concrete  or  asphalt  floor 
will  be  found  best. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  surfacing  of  any  concrete  floor.  The  sur- 
facing should  he  so  done  and  such  material  should  be 
used  as  to  give  as  near  a  waterproof  structure  as  possible 
— a  floor  that  is  not  slippery  and  that  will  have  the 
maximum  resistance  to  wear.  The  materials  available 
will  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  practice  of  top 
dressing  for  concrete  floors.  Some  sand  is  composed  of 
grains  which  are  exceedingly  brittle.  This  is  also  true 
of  certain  stone  used  for  aggregate.  The  material  itself 
may  be  hard  enough  to  resist  wear,  but  such  that  it  will 
crush  or  powder  under  truck  wheels,  thus  leaving  holes 
in  the  floor  and  allowing  the  cement  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded to  be  broken  down  from  an  exposed  etlge,  so  that 
the  entire  upper  surface  is  quickly  destroyed.     Suitable 


material  for  ordinary  concrete  can  be  obtained  iu  most 
localities,  but  it  will  frequently  pay  to  bring  the  mate- 
rial for  the  top  dressing  or  wearing  surface  from  a  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  Hard  blue  lime- 
stone, trap,  granite  and  various  other  similar  rocks  have 
been  found  to  give  excellent  satisfaction  for  this  purpose. 
Sandstone,  except  when  highly  metamorphic,  and  all  soft 
limestone  should  be  avoided.  In  most  cases  it  is  best  to 
consult  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  in  other 
shops  and  find  a  material  which  has  been  satisfactory 
and  then  use  it.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  used  what 
they  termed  locally  "  iron  mine  tailings."  These  were 
the  hard  gangue  material  separated  from  magnetic  iron 
ores  by  concentration  from  the  mines  in  northern  Xew 
York  State. 

In  laying  a  floor  surface  or  top  layer  the  material 
should  be  placed  in  position  before  the  underlying  cement 
has  taken  Its  final  set,  so  that  it  will  bond  with  the 
lower  floor.  When  this  is  impossible  the  lower  floor  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  sand  blasting  or  some  other 
suitable  method  and  then  scrubbed  with  a  neat  cement 
slush  before  the  floor  is  dry.  When  laying  a  top  dress- 
ing on  concrete  which  has  been  in  position  for  some 
time,  after  the  surface  has  been  cleaned  and  roughed,  it 
must  be  thoroughly  wet  so  that  it  no  longer  has  a  ten- 
dency to  absorb  moisture.  At  the  same  time  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  leave  too  much  moisture  on  the  surface 
of  the  concrete,  as  it  would  thin  the  floor  material  when 
it  is  laid  in  place, 

GRANOLITHIC    FINISH. 

The  Aberthaw  Construction  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
calls  the  top  finish  for  cement  floor  which  it  lays  a 
■■  granolithic "  finish,  and  it  advises  using  one  part  of 
I'ortland  cement,  one  part  of  stone,  from  %  in.  down,  and 
one  part  of  sharp  sand.  The  stone  should  contain  no 
dust  and  the  sand  no  grains  which  will  pass  a  50-mesh 
sieve,  and  should  preferably  have  grains  of  such  size  that 
they  will  range  between  20  and  30  mesh.  This  material 
is  mixed  as  dry  as  it  is  possible  to  work  it,  spread  ou 
the  floor,  struck  off  level  by  means  of  screeds  or  strips, 
and  after  the  initial  set  the  surface  is  troweled  smooth 
by  an  expert  workman.  Generally  the  floor  is  put  down 
in  two  layers,  the  first  being  troweled  hard  on  the 
underlying  cement  slab  so  as  to  rub  it  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  slab  and  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
voids.  The  second  layer  is  then  struck  off  level  with 
the  screeds,  allowed  to  take  its  initial  set  and  then 
troweled  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  troweling  lays  the 
grains  of  stone  or  sand  in  the  surface  flat  so  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  take  the  wear.  Troweling  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  thin  film  of  water  appears  on  the  surface, 
but  the  mixture  should  be  so  dry  that  it  takes  consid- 
erable troweling  to  accomplish  this. 

The  tendency  of  all  concrete  workers  is  to  hurry 
through  their  job,  and  a  floor  of  this  kind  should  be  laid 
only  by  an  expert  who  is  willing  to  stay  with  it  until 
the  material  has  been  sufficiently  troweled  and  rubbed 
to  a  perfect  surface. 

This  troweling  of  the  floor  to  a  surface  after  its  first 
set  reminds  us  of  a  curious  experiment  tried  by  a  noted 
contractor  in  regard  to  the  resetting  of  cement.  He  had  a 
batch  of  cement  mixed  up  in  the  morning,  and  made  test 
briquettes  from  it  at  intervals  of  one  hour  throughout  the 
next  12  hours.  As  the  cement  had  passed  its  initial  set  it 
was  necessary  to  break  it  up  with  a  hammer  and  work  it 
over  before  it  could  be  gotten  into  the  last  briquette 
molds,  but  by  thorough  troweling  this  was  accomplished. 
This  series  of  briquettes  was  then  put  through  the  regular 
tests,  and  to  his  surprise  the  material  which  had  been 
left  12  bours  after  mixing  and  then  made  into  briquettes 
was  the  strongest.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  me- 
chanical work  which  had  to  be  done  to  get  this  into  the 
mold  and  make  a  good  test  piece  had  as  much  to  do  with 
its  strength  as  anything  else.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  the  long 
troweling  has  something  to  do  with  the  making  of  a  wear 
resisting  surface. 

When  a  surface  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  used  on  upper 
floors  which  are  composed  of  concrete  slabs  and  the  top 
dressing  put  on  before  the  slab  has  fully  set.  the  entire 
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floor  becomes  one  piece  aud  tbe  surface  takes  part  of  the 
compressiou,  thus  making  it  possible  to  use  a  thinner 
floor  slab  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  a  wooden  floor  on  top  of  a  concrete  slab  is  a 
dead  weight  and  increases  the  burden  which  the  support- 
ing structure  must  bear,  and  hence  necessitates  heavier 
columns,  girders  aud  floor  slabs.  For  this  reason  concrete 
surfaces  for  upper  floors  in  factories  are  generally  cheaper 
than  wood. 

In  certain  factories  there  is  considerable  complaint 
about  dust  arising  from  concrete  floors.  Under  ordinary 
manufacturing  conditions  the  amount  of  dust  seems  to 
depend  inversely  ui)on  the  quality  of  the  floor.  We  know 
of  factories  which  have  been  running  for  years  with  con- 
crete upper  floors  which  show  very  little  wear  and  report 
no  trouble  from  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  In  the  case  of 
poorly  laid  floors  the  dust  is  excessive. 

Waterproofing  Concrete  Floors 
Various  compounds  have  been  brought  out  for  sur- 
facing a  concrete  floor  In  some  cases  we  find  them 
painted.  This  is  expensive,  however,  as  only  the  film 
of  paint  is  presented  to  resist  the  wear,  and  as  soon  as  it 
Is  gone  we  are  back  to  the  bare  concrete  floor  proposition. 
Paint  naturally  grinds  or  wears  out  much  more  rapidly 
on  a  concrete  surface  than  on  a  wooden  surface.  One 
of  the  best  coverings  in  this  class  is  pure  linseed  oil 
thinned  with  turpentine  or  naphtha.  This  will  strike 
into  the  surface  of  the  fioor  and  form  a  more  permanent 
protection  than  ordinary  pigment  paints.  It  will  also 
render  the  floor  waterproof.  As  a  rule  in  the  case  of  a 
well  surfaced  concrete  floor  the  troweling  makes  it  prac- 
tically waterproof  at  all  points  except  the  joints  of  the 
floor  slabs. 

We  know  of  cases  in  manufacturing  establishments 
where  glass  is  ground  in  which  concrete  floors  have  been 
used  above  the  ground  floor  with  a  constant  flow  of  water 
over  them  from  the  machines.  These  floors  were  made 
water  tight  by  troweling  the  upper  coat  thoroughly. 
When  cracks  develop  in  such  a  floor  they  will  have  to  be 
stopped  with  pitch. 

Concrete  Floors  in  Erecting  Shops 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  concrete  floors  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  there  are  apparently 
great  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  advisability 
of  a  concrete  floor  for  an  erecting  shop.  We  believe  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  concrete  floor  surface  under  these 
circumstances  depends  more  upon  the  care  taken  in  using 
It  than  upon  its  inherent  virtues.  For  instance,  in  a 
plant  erecting  agricultural  machinery,  where  castings 
weighing  a  few  hundred  pounds  were  dragged  or  bumped 
around  the  floor,  the  concrete  was  worn  out  rapidly. 
while  in  a  very  heavy  work  machine  shop  erecting  water 
wheel  appliances,  gas  engines  and  other  machinery  weigh- 
ing many  tons,  the  floor  surface  was  in  perfect  condition. 
In  this  shop,  however,  when  a  heavy  piece  was  lowered 
on  the  floor,  they  generally  threw  a  couple  of  planks 
under  it.  In  like  manner,  as  the  pieces  were  brought  in 
by  the  traveling  crane  they  were  usually  placed  one 
upon  another  and  were  never  dragged  or  rolled  around 
.on  the  floor.  We  may  say  that  the  reason  this  floor  sur- 
vived was  that  the  men  were  not  strong  enough  to  bump 
the  pieces  around,  and  the  cranes  were  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  surface  of  the  floor  was  not  dug  up. 

In  like  manner  in  a  locomotive  erecting  shop  we 
found  a  concrete  floor  doing  excellent  service.  The  loco- 
motiA-e.  however,  is  erected  on  a  pair  of  steel  rails  at  the 
sides  of  the  erecting  pit.  aud  many  of  the  parts  as  they 
are  brought  in  by  the  cranes  never  come  into  contact  with 
the  floor.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  so  heavy  that  they  are 
handled  with  cranes,  aud  the  floor  had  little  to  do  but 
bear  the  weight  of  the  men  and  minor  parts  or  to  sup- 
port an  occasional  casting  which  was  laid  upon  it.  Where 
the  floor  is  to  receive  rough  usage,  as  in  the  first  cas;' 
mentioned,  no  surface  better  than  a  wooden  block  floor 
could  be  found. 

Effect  of  Concrete  on  the  Health  of  Employees 

Referring  to  the  objection  to  concrete  floors  on  the 
ground  of  their  effect  on  the  health  of  the  men,  we  be- 
lieve thai  the  underlying  principles  are  generally  mis- 


understood, luciuiries  have  been  made  in  many  plants 
working  both  metal  and  wood  and  using  concrete  floors. 
In  no  case  does  the  writer  remember  having  found  ser- 
ious complaint  from  employees  on  the  second  or  upper 
floors  of  a  plant  when  the  room  below  them  was  heated. 
The  complaints  usually  come  from  the  ground  floor.  We 
know  that  concrete  is  a  very  fair  conductor  of  heat,  and 
always  feels  cold  to  the  touch  if  at  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  than  the  body.  As  already  stated,  the  mod- 
ern workman  wears  thin  soled  shoes,  and  If  he  stands 
for  some  time  upon  a  cold  concrete  slab  it  will  absorb 
the  heat  from  his  feet  and  conduct  It  away  until  it 
finally  chills  or  numbs  the  feet  or  limbs.  This  results  In 
an  insuflicient  blood  supply  in  the  feet,  and  standing  on 
the  feet  in  this  condition  makes  them  sore.  The  com- 
plaint of  its  being  damp  and  of  the  men  getting  rheuma- 
tism is  generally  due  to  the  above  mentioned  causes  more 
than  to  dampness.  If  the  floor  is  damp,  however,  it  wiil 
conduct  heat  more  rapidly,  and  hence  rob  the  body  of 
heat  faster  and  aggravate  the  conditions  due  to  slow 
circulation  in  the  limls. 

In  erecting  shops  and  other  places  where  the  men 
are  moving  about  even  on  damp  concrete  slabs,  very 
few  complaints  are  heard  for  the  reason  that  the  exer- 
cise keeps  up  the  circulation  and  overcomes  the  effect  of 
the  drain  of  heat  from  the  extremities.  Recognizing 
these  facts  the  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  T., 
placed  steam  pipes  in  the  concrete  floors  and  heats  the 
rooms  from  the  floors. 

The  writer  remembers  only  one  complaint  made  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  hard  surface  of  a  floor  upon 
the  workman,  and  this  was  in  the  case  of  concrete  stair- 
ways. The  weight  of  the  man  in  question  was  consid- 
erable, and  he  had  charge  of  work  on  several  floors, 
obliging  him  to  go  up  and  down  concrete  stairways 
many  times  a  day.  He  had  the  habit  of  running  down 
stairs,  aud  the  hard  concrete  surface  jarred  him  and 
gave  him  trouble  with  his  legs  and  back.  He  had  the 
treads  surfaced  with  maple  plank,  after  which  he  had 
no  more  trouble. 

It  is  true  that  concrete  is  somewhat  harder  than 
any  other  floor  surface  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
with  the  exception  of  metal  plates,  and  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  due  to  hardness  of  the  siu"- 
face.  and  when  the  slab  is  warmed  we  find  but  few 
complaints  of  any  kind.  If  the  slab  is  much  colder  than 
ordinary  room  temperatures  it  is  advisable  to  place 
wooden  slat  floors,  hoards,  rubber  mats,  or  pieces  of 
linoleum  in  front  of  machines  where  operators  have  to 
stand  still  for  many  hours,  but  generally  in  upper  floors 
this  is  not  necessary. 

(To   be  continued) 


The  Michigan  Stove  Company 


Reports  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of.  the  Michigan  Stove  Company,  held  in  Detroit, 
January  31,  show  a  10  per  cent,  gain  in  the  business  of 
1910  over  1900.  though  operating  expenses  have  been  con- 
siderably higher.  Tlie  regular  annual  dividends  of  7  per 
cent,  on  preferred  and  4  per  cent,  on  common  stock  were 
declared,  both  payable  February  1.  A  total  of  $172,000 
was  thus  distributed,  ?112,000  to  the  holders  of  pre- 
ferred and  $60,000  to  the  owners  of  common.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  amounts  to  $1,600,000  and  the  common  to 
.$1., 500.000. 

The  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows :  President, 
Jeremiah  Dwyer :  flrst  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. George  H.  Barbour ;  second  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary. Charles  A.  DuCharme ;  treasurer,  Edwin  S.  Bar- 
bour ;  corresponding  secretary,  Harry  B.  Gillespie :  sales 
manager,  Louis  B.  Young.  They  will  act  with  the  follow- 
ing directors  on  the  Board  of  Directors :  Merrill  B.  Mills, 
C.  B.  DuCharme.  Francis  Palms,  Charles  L.  Palms  and 
Emmet  Dwyer. 

George  H.  Barbour  takes  a  most  hopeful  view  of  the 
coming  year,  believing  that  results  of  the  year's  business  j 
will  be  equally  as  good  as  last  year,  if  not  better. 
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Additions    to   tlie   Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon  Plant 


Interesting  Features  of  Two  Recently  Completed 
Structures 


Some  additions  at  tlie  plant  of  tlie  Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon  Company,  Elmwood  place.  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  have 
recently  been  completed.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  ex- 


further.  A  10-tou  Toledo  crane  has  been  installed  to  take 
care  of  the  addition.  Another  special  feature  of  the 
plant  is  the  location  of  the  superintendent's  otflce  In  the 
center  of  the  building,  which  gives  him  a  practically  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  entire  foundry  department. 

The  addition  to  the  erecting  shop,  shown  in  Pig.  2,  is 
120  ft.  wide  and  29S  ft.  long,  with  a  gallery  on  each  side 
for  storing  small  parts  and  supplies.  This  building  is 
used  as  an  assembling  and  shipping  department  and  a 
loading  track  extends  its  entire  length.  This  part  of  the 
shop  is  served  by  a  20-ton  Toledo  crane,  which  in  con- 


Fig.  1. — The  Foundry. 


Fig.  2.— The  Erecting  Shop. 
Two  Views  of  the  Additions  to  the  Plant  of  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Compan.v,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


tension  of  the  foundry  building,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  an 
addition  to  the  erecting  shop,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

The  original  foundry  biiildiug  covered  au  area  of 
120  X  198  ft.,  and  the  new  structure  adds  162  ft.  to  this. 
In  the  addition  a  platform  with  a  grated  floor  has  been 
installed  covering  a  sand  pit  45  ft.  square.  This  plat- 
form is  shown  directly  under  the  crane  in  Fig.  1.  Two 
Mumford  &  George  jarring  machines  are  located  in  the 
center  of  this  platform,  and  are  claimed  to  reduce  the 
labor  cost  as  compared  with  the  former  process  of  hand 
ramming  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany ultimately  to  put  in  a  system  of  conveyors  and  ele- 
vators so  that  the  sand  will  he  automatically  carried  up 
into  overhead  bins  and  thus  lower  the  labor  cost  still 


nection  with  the  track  arrangement  has  reduced  the  load- 
ing cost  of  heavy  machinery  to  a  comparatively  low 
figure. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  both  of  the  views,  the  build- 
ings have  ample  headroom  and  plenty  of  light.  Geerlng 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  installed  the  heating  sys- 
tem in  both  of  these  structures,  which  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  additions  are  of  brick  and  steel  construc- 
tion. 


The  Princess  Furnace  Company,  Glen  Wilton,  Va., 
will  blow  in  its  furnace,  which  has  been  undergoing  ex- 
tensive repairs,  in  the  latter  part  of  February. 
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A    New    Automatic    Coal    Feeding    Device 


At  the  present  time  tbe  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
lioiler  units  of  large  capacity  instead  of  installiug  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  in  power  plants  and  the  more 
general  use  of  coal  handling  machinery  is  increasing. 
This  has  led  the  Detroit  Stoker  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  bring  out  a  new  tyjie  of  automatic  stoker  in  which 
reciprocating  feed  has  been  substituted  for  the  worm  con- 
veyor type  that  has  now  been  inanufartured  by  this  coui- 


foruu'd  during  couibuslion.  A  rear  view  of  the  coal 
magazines  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  Fig.  0  is  a  front  view 
of  the  older  type  of  stoker  equipped  with  worm  conveyor 
feed,  and  Fig.  C  shows  the  fire  brick  arch  raised  for 
the  insertion  of  a  coking  plate. 

lu  selecting  a  stoker  for  any  particular  kind  of  serv- 
ice it  is  necessary  to  lake  into  consideration  the  kind 
and  the  quality  of  coal  available,  whether  sulticient  nat- 


FU.  1. 


-Two  Stokers  with  Reciprocating  Feed  Made  by  the  Detroit  Stolser  ronipan.v.  Detroit,  Micli. 


pany  for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  stoker  operates 
with  natural  draft  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  economi- 
cal than  the  mechanical  forced  draft  system.  A  large 
coking  surface  which  is  nearly  twice  the  width  of  the 
boiler  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  new 
stoker.  The  fuel  is  fed  continuously  and  uniformly  into 
the  furnace,  and.  as  the  admission  of  the  hot  air  is  under 
control,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  perfect  combustion, 
even  even  though  low  grades  of  coal  are  consumed.  In 
this  way  the  problem  of  smokeless  combustion  is  solved 
and  smoke-free  stacks  assured.  It  is  stated  that  when 
properly  installed  this  stoker  will  carry  a  heavy  overload 


Fig 


-The  Double  Fire  Brick  Arch  of  the  Stoker. 


without  smoking,  and.  as  it  is  very  flexible  for  varj-ing 
loads,  large  momentary  or  peak  overloads  can  be  taken 
care  of.  Fig.  1  shows  two  of  the  stokers  with  recipro- 
cating feed  connected  together  to  form  a  single  unit. 
Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  double  fire  brick  arch,  while  Fig.  3 
illustrates  the  device  employed  for  crushing  the  clinkers 


ural  draft  can  be  furnished  to  burn  the  amount  of  coal 
necessary  to  produce  the  steam  required  during  the  maxi- 
mum operating  period,  the  load  variation  and  the  length 
of  time  the  plant  is  operated  at  its  lowest  capacity.  All 
of  these  points  are  important  factors  in  a  successfully 
and  economically  operated  boiler  plant  and  should  be 
carefully  considered.  When  properly  burned  bituminous 
coal  will  not  produce  smoke  provided  the  proper  equip- 
ment is  installed  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas.  The 
gases  produced  by  combustion  must  be  slowly  and  uni- 
formly distilled  and  immediately  brought  in  contact  with 
heated  air  and  in  proper  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fuel  is  burned.  The  average  saving 
effected  by  proper  tiring  as  contrasted  with  tbe  ordinary 
methods  of  hand  firing  with  unskilled  labor  varies  from 
10  to  120  per  ceut.,  according  to  local  conditions,  cost  of 


Fig.   3, — The   Device  for  Crushing  Clinkers. 

coal  and  the  amount  of  steam  required.  In  large  instal- 
lations where  overhead  coal  bunkers  and  handling  de- 
vices ai'e  installed  and  operated  in  connection  with  tbe 
automatic  stoker  this  figure  is  largely  increased. 

The  Detroit  stoker  is  driven  by  an  automatic  engine 
of   approved   design   and   very    heavy   construction.     An 
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I'ig.  4. — A  liLMr  \"ic'\v  nf  I  lie  Coal  Mugaziueri. 

autouuitic  flywheel  go-\enior  reguhites  the  speed  of  the 
eugiue  and  stoker  to  suit  conditions.  This  device  is  said 
to  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  style  of  throt- 
tling governor,  which  was  uncertain  in  speed  control  and 
not  economical  to  operate.  For  single  boilers  or  batteries 
of  two  suiali  units  the  single  cylinder  engine  is  used, 
while  for  larger  installations  the  double  cylinder  engine 
is  used.  The  engines  are  noiseless  in  operation  and  can 
be  furnished  completely  hooded.  When  so  desired  the 
stoker  can  be  operated  with  a  variable  speed  motor.  All 
worms  and  gears  are  protected  by  guards  .which  render 
them  s.ife  to  operate,  and  at  the  same  time  insure  clean 
and  constant  lubriiation.  Fig.  1  shows  a  front  view 
of  two  ?tokers  with  reciprocating  feed  and  the  operating 
bar  and  connections. 

The  double  arch  of  special  fire  brick  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  stoker  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  Air  is 
admitted  througli  several  openings  in  the  boiler  or  stoker 
front  and  after  being  preheated  between  the  two  arches 
passes  through  the  sectional  arch  supports  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  coal  as  it  passes  through  the  magazine  is  dis- 
tribut.?d   along   tlie   coking  jilnte   at   the   upper   sides   of 


S"Ig.  5.— .\  Front  View  of  a  Stoker  Equipped  with  Worm  Conveyor 
Feed. 

the  furnace  by  the  pusher  boxes.  The  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons are  released  here  and  mixed  with  the  heated  air, 
which  is  admitted  in  proper  proportion  to  produce  com- 
plete combustion.  After  the  volatile  matter  passes  off 
the  fixed  carbon  or  burning  coke  is  forced  slowly  down 


the  inclined  grates  liy  the  movement  of  the  vilirating 
grate  and  is  entirely  consumed  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  clinker  crusher,  which  does  away  witli  the  clinkers 
and  the  ashes  as  fast  as  they  are  formed. 

The  clinker  crusher,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  com- 
iposed  of  a  row  of  heavy  cast  iron  disks,  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter. These  are  connected  with  the  front  driving  bar 
and  rotate  alternately  toward  and  from  each  other,  crush- 
ing the  clinkers  and  depositing  them  in  the  ashpit.  The 
grinding  motion  of  the  disks  makes  them  easily  operated 
and  the  clinkers  are  readily  crushed.  The  speed  of  the 
clinker  crusher  can  he  easily  regulated  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  stoker,  according  to  the  volume  of  ash  and 
clinker  in  the  fuel.  Each  crusher  disk  cau  be  readily 
replaced,  when  burned  or  broken,  without  disturbing 
the  others.  This  makes  it  convenient  to  handle  and  re- 
duces the  cost  of  repairs.  The  exhaust  from  the  engine 
operating  the  stoker  is  discharged  betn'een  the  clinker 
crushers  at  regular  intervals  to  cool  them  and  to  make 
the  clinkers  easy  to  grind. 

The  pusher  boxes  are  operated  by  a  shaft  extending 
through  the  front  of  the  stoker  and  connected  with  remov- 
able links  to  the  operating  bar.  A  rear  view  of  two 
coal  magazines  with  reciprocating  feed  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 
the  left  side  showing  the  interior  and  operation  of  the 
pusher   boxes  with  sectional   segment  gears   and  coking 


Fig.  G.— The  Fh-e  Drick  .\ich  liaised  tor  the  Insertion  of  a  Coking 
I'late. 

plate.  If  the  coal  is  shoveled  into  the  magazines  by 
hand  through  the  front  the  movable  slides  at  the  top 
may  be  closed.  The  right  side  shows  the  air  passage 
under  the  coking  plate,  the  rear  fire  brick  wall  forming 
an  inclosed  air  chamber. 

The  grate  bars  are  of  two  kinds,  vibrating  and  sta- 
tionary. The  movement  of  a  vibrating  grate  bar  between 
the  stationary  ones  eliminates  the  necessity  of  poking  the 
fire,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  smoke. 
Each  alternate  grate  bar  is  operated  by  the  driving  har 
in  front,  and  may  be  disconnected  when  a  non-coking 
or  free  burning  coal  is  used.  The  movement  of  the 
vibrating  grates  prevents  clinkers  from  forming  on  the 
bars,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  the  bed  of  the  fire  down 
toward  the  center  of  the  furnace.  An  entirely  new  fea- 
tui'e  of  the  Detroit  stoker,  which  it  is  claimed  is  not 
foiuid  in  any  other  stoker  of  its  type,  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  types  of  grate  bars  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  making  it  possible  to  remove  and  r-enew  any 
grate  bar  without  disturbing  any  of  tlie  others.  The 
vibrating  grates  rest  on  a  bar  at  their  upper  end,  so 
that  they  can  be  vibrated  from  the  top  as  well  as  from 
the  bottom.  This  feature,  which,  it  is  said,  is  not  coiv 
tained  in  any  other  stoker,  makes  it  possible  to  loosen 
up  the  fire  quickly  in  response  to  a  demand  for  more 
steam,  and  does  away  with  a  large  amount  of  poking. 
The  vibrating  bars  move  slowly,  merely  loosening  up 
the  fuel  in  the  fuel  bed  for  the  admission  of  air.  The 
stationary  grate  bar  is  constructed  with  deep  flutings,  so 
designed  as  to  do  away  witli  an  appreciable  amount  of 
sifting  of  unconsumed  fuel,  which  was  an  objectionable 
feature  in  earlier  designed  stokers  of  this  type.  The 
large  cooling  surface  on  the  grates  and  the  admission  of 
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air  under  the  coking  plates  prolongs  the  life  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  worm  conveyor  type  of  Detroit  stoker  is  designed 
for  small  plants,  especially  when  the  coal  is  to  be  shov- 
eled into  the  hoppers  from  the  floor  by  hand,  and  is 
usually  used  when  the  floor  space  will  not  permit  of  the 
Dutcli  oven  setting.  A  front  view  of  the  stoker  w;th 
worm  con\eyor  feed  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  type  is 
furnished  either  with  or  without  the  upper  half  boiler 
fronts  for  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  or  lower  half 
fronts  for  water  tube  boilers.  On  the  sides  of  the  stoker 
front  are  the  hoppers,  which  may  be  filled  either  by 
hand  or  coal  handling  machinery.  From  these  hoppers, 
which  have  a  capacity  of  400  lb.  each,  the  coal  is  fed 
into  the  magazines  continuously  by  ball  bearing  worm 
conveyors.  The  magazines  are  in  one  piece,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  fine  coal  from  sifting  through  into  the  ashpit. 
The  gears  operating  the  worm  conveyors  are  continuously 
lubricated  by  running  in  oil,  and  are  covered  with  shields, 
which  keep  them  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  The  coal  con- 
veyors have  a  front  end  thrust  ball  bearing,  are  oper- 
ated by  the  upper  shaft  in  front  at  a  slow  speed  and  dis- 
tribute the  coal  evenly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined 
grates  on  a  coking  plate,  as  is  shown  in  the  rear  view 
under  the  temporarily  raised  arch  brick  in  Fig.  6.  Either 
one  or  both  conveyors  can  be  thrown  out  of  commission 
during  operation  by  disconnecting  the  clutch  gears 
from  the  small  lever  in  front  of  the  hoppers,  thus  regu- 
lating or  stopping  the  feed  on  either  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  flre,  as  the  conditions  may  require,  while  the  opera- 
tion of  the  grates  and  the  clinker  crusher  continues.  By 
removing  the  hopper  head  the  conveyor  can  quickly  be 
taken  out  or  replaced.  The  clinker  crushers  and  the 
grates  are  designed  and  operated  the  same  as  in  the  stok- 
ers having  the  reciprocating  feed. 


The  North  Wales  8-In.  Grinder  Head 


A  new  type  of  grinder  head  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  North  Wales  Machine  Company,  Inc..  North  Wales, 
Pa.  This  tool  is  intended  to  mount  two  grinding  wheels, 
one  at  either  end  of  the  spindle,  having  a  maximum  diam- 
eter of  S  in.,  a  face  1  in.  wide  and  a  center  hole  %  in.  In 
diameter.     Long  diistpronf  leariiigs.  which  are  split  on  one 


A  Belt  Driven  Grinder  Head  ITade  by  the  North  Wales  Machine 
Company,  Inc.,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Side  and  capped,  are  used.  The  caps  have  liners  and  are 
held  in  place  by  hexagon  cap  screws.  The  spindle  is 
14  in.  long  and  %  in,  in  diameter  in  the  bearings,  which 
are  %  in.  long.  The  pulley  driving  the  spindle  is  2%  in. 
in  diameter  and  its  face  is  2^^  in.  wide.  The  diameter  of 
the  spindle  between  the  grinding  wheel  flanges  is  %  In. 
and  the  distance  between  these  flanges  is  1%  in.  The  tool 
has  knuckle  jointed  rests,  with  bored,  turned  and  polished 
knuckles. 

♦-•-• 

Swedish  Tool  Steel  Agencies.— The  SSderfors  Bruks 
Aktiebolag  (Soderfors  Works.  Ltd.)  of  Falun.  .Sweden, 
for  which  company  Horace  T.  Potts  &  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  are  the  general  sales  agents  for  the  United  States, 
has  found  such  a  gi'owing  demand  for  its  fine  Swedish 
tool  steels,  both  Eekord  high  speed  and  Soderfors  Best, 


and  other  carbon  steels.  Paragon  Swedish  solid  steel 
anvils,  &c.,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  arrange  for 
stocks  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  C.  A.  Gridley 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for  New  England  and  is 
carrying  a  full  line  of  all  grades  of  tool  steels,  anvils, 
&c.,  at  251  Causeway  street,  Boston,  Mass.  For  Chicago 
territory  Kent  &  Simpson,  317  South  Clinton  street,  Chi- 
cago, are  selling  agents  for  the  company's  tool  steels,  and 
also  keep  a  full  stock  of  all  grades. 
*  ■  » 

New  Toledo  Pipe  Threading^Tool 


A  new  pipe  threading  tool  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Toledo  Pipe  Threading  Machine  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  This  is  a  new  type  and  size  and  cuts 
threads  ranging  from  2'/2  to  6  in.  with  one  set  of  dies. 
It  was  brought  out  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  tool  be- 
tween the  No.  2  and  the  No.  3  threading  tools  made  by 
this  company  and  is  known  as  the  Toledo   No.  25. 

Simplicity  characterizes  its  construction  and  is  au 
important  feature.  The  only  loose  parts  are  the  ratchet 
handle  and  the  driving  cross,  which  arc  the  two  means 


The  No.  -'5  Pipe  Threading  Tool  Made  hy  the  Toledo  Pipe 
Threading  Machine  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

furnished  for  operating  the  tool.  The  customary  cam 
plate  construction  is  not  employed.  Recourse  is  had  to 
the  taper  pin  principle  for  making  the  dies  recede.  The 
dies  are  shifted  easily  and  positively  by  hand.  In  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  dies  a  spring  bolt  engages  a  rack 
that  in  turn  engages  a  taper  pin  providing  the  receding 
motion  for  the  dies.  This,  it  is  claimed,  produces  an  ideal 
thread.  Two  sets  of  dies  are  furnished  and  when  one 
becomes  dulled  they  can  be  removed  from  the  die  holder 
and  reground  while  the  other  set  is  substituted. 


The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Foundrymen's  Association  was  held  at  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Club  on  the  evening  of  February  1.  Vice-President 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  occupying  the  chair.  The  committee 
on  the  "  Yankee  Party."  attending  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  New  England  Foundrymen's  Association,  January 
11,  made  its  report  through  Dr.  Brown.  All  who  par- 
ticipated commended  highly  the  hospitality  and  good 
cheer  extended  by  the  New  England  Association.  The 
application  of  the  American  Pattern  Company.  Phila- 
delphia, represented  by  W.  W.  Parry,  for  membership 
in  the  association  was  favorably  acted  upou. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  on  "  Arc  Lamps,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Flaming  Arc."  by  K.  A.  .\.l- 
brecht.  New  Xork  City.  Mr.  Albrecht  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides  various  types  of  arc  lamps,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flaming  arc  type  and  also  exhibiting 
several  flaming  arc  lamps  of  the  tyiaes  used  in  foundries, 
machine  shops  and  other  places  of  large  area,  difficult  to 
illuminate.  The  author  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks.  Af- 
ter adjournment  a  luncheon  was  served  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  club. 
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To  effect  a  s.iviug  in  the  amouut  of  time  aud  labor 
required  to  make  drawings  and  to  enable  any  desired 
size  of  drawing  to  be  made  without  causing  the  draftsman 
to  stoop  over,  the  Emmert  Mfg.  Company,  Waynesboro. 
Pa.,  has  designed  the  Noyes  vertical  or  horizontal  T 
square.  This  instrument  gives  the  draftsman  in  one  self- 
contained  unit  a  combination  of  the  usual  T  square  with 
scales  and  triangles,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  moves 
he  must  make  in  laying  out  a  drawing  to  the  smallest 
possible  number,  while  at  the  same  time  an  outfit  is  pro- 
vided which  enables  him  to  make  full  size  drawings  of  al- 
most any  size  of  machine  while  either  sitting  or  standing, 
without  bending  over  the  drawing  table..  Another  great 
advantage  of  this  instrument  is  that  it  is  ix)ssible  to 
make  full  size  drawings  of  large  machines  both  accu- 
rately and  conveniently,  which  is  an  advantage  to  the 
designer,  as  it  assists  him  in  getting  the  proper  proiX)r- 
tions,  secures  accuracy  and  enables  him  to  locate  the 
operating  mechanism  so  as  to  have  it  hand.v  and  within 
easy  reach.  Fig.  1  shows  the  T  square  aud  Fig.  2  is  a 
view  showing  its  use  on  a  vertical  board. 

The  essential  part  of  this  instrument  is  a  vertical  T 
square,  combined  with  a  vertically  adjustable  protractor, 
which  carries  interchangeable  scales,  the  whole  being 
guided  by  a  steel  track.  As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  1, 
the  head  of  the  T  square  consists  of  a  steel  plate  having 
a  set  of  four  rollers,  which  ride  upon  a  straight  steel 
track.  This  track  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  drawing 
board  either  to  the  board  itself  or  to  an  independent 
strip,  if  interchangeable  boards  are  used.  The  traveling 
head  cannot  become  detached  from  the  steel  track,  but 
can  be  easily  removed  at  either  end.  One  pair  of  rollers 
is  beveled  and  runs  upon  ball  bearings.  These  bearings 
are  so  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  head,  the  T  square 
aud  the  protractor  holds  the  upper  rollers  against  the 
track,  thus  making  possible  a  free  aud  sensitive  move- 
ment. 

The  weight  of  the  protractor  is  counterbalanced  in 
either  one  of  two  different  ways.  In-  the  smaller  ma- 
chines a  silk  line  is  wound  upon  a  spring  balanced  drum, 
the  tension  of  which  is  easily  changed  to  suit  the  angle 
of  the  board.  The  spring  in  the  drum  operates  only 
under  tension,  and  when  the  drum  reverses  it  releases 
automatically  to  prevent  breakage.  In  the  larger  ma- 
chines which  are  intended  for  use  on  vertical  or  verti- 
cally inclined  boards  a  sliding  weight  operating  upon  the 
brace  of  the  T  square  serves  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  protractor  and  the  scales.  The  line  is  attached  to 
the  former,  thus  aiding  to  hold  it  against  the  T  square 
and  counterbalance  its  weight. 

Two  rollers  guide  the  protractor  and  are  aided  by 
two  additional  ones  held  against  the  T  square  by  a  ten- 


Fig.  1.— The  No.Tes  Horizontal  or  Vertical  T  Square  Made  by  the 
Emmert  Mfg.  Compan.v,  VTaynesboro,  Pa. 

sion  spring.  In  this  way  the  protractor  is  held  firmly 
against  the  blade  by  tension,  but  can  be  readily  detached 
for  joining  points  at  no  special  angle.  It  is  also  very 
stiff  against  any  spring  from  the  blade  or  downward 
movement.    This  combination  of  protractor  and  T  square 


Fig.  2. — View  Showing  the  Use  of  the  Square. 

provides  for  accurate  vertical  and  horizontal  motion.  A 
forked  arm  is  pivoted  to  the  sliding  protractor  and  car- 
ries the  interchangeable  scales  which  are  attached  to 
it  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  worm,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1  at  the  left  of  the  junction  of  the  two  scales,  is  also 
mounted  on  this  arm.  The  worm  engages  notches  cut  on 
the  periphery  of  the  protractor,  which  are  spaced  3  de- 
grees apart,  thus  making  the  instantaneous  setting  of  the 
protractor  to  any  multiple  of  3  degrees  possible.  An  ad- 
justment of  this  nature  is  being  made  iu  Fig.  2.  It  is  also 
ixissible  to  lift  the  worm  out  of  mesh  with  the  protractor 
easily  and  quickly.  The  notches  on  the  periphery  of  the 
protractor  are  spaced  &  degrees  apart,  as  this  includes 
all  the  angles  most  commonly  employed,  such  as  15,  30, 
45,  60,  75  and  90  degrees,  while  at  the  same  time  the  3-de- 
gree  angle  is  convenient,  as  it  is  not  only  the  common 
draft  given  to  patterns,  but  can  also  be  used  to  represent 
the  conventional  angle  of  screw  threads.  The  neck  of  the 
worm  is  graduated  in  12  divisions,  each  representing 
1-12  degree,  which  gives  as  fine  an  adjustment  as  is  ever 
needed  in  drawings.  Other  desired  graduations  can  be 
obtained  by  the  used  of  interchangeable  scales. 

In  operation  the  instrument  is  held  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  or  second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  Is 
the  natural  position  for  vertical  movement  along  the 
blade  of  the  T  square  or  horizontally  along  the  track. 
When  making  settings  for  any  desired  angle  the  worm 
is  thro\^Ti  out  of  engagement  by  the  right  hand,  as  shown 
iu  Fig.  2,  and  the  scales  swung  until  the  pointer  indi- 
•  ates  the  proper  angle.  If  no  particular  angle  is  required 
and  it  is  simply  desired  to  join  two  points,  the  protractor 
is  swung  far  enough  to  the  left  to  disengage  it  from  the 
1  ilade  when  it  can  be  moved  to  any  desired  position. 

The  use  of  the  instrument  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  vertical  position,  as  it  is  equally  suitable  for  use  on 
smaller  boards  in  the  ordinary  horizontal  or  inclined  posi- 
tions which  gives  it  the  name  vertical  or  horizont.al.  One 
of  the  greatest  conveniences  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
used  on  vertical  board  to  do  away  with  the  inconveni- 
ence of  holding  triangles,  scales,  &c.,  as  all  these  instru- 
ments are  combined  in  one.  In  this  way  the  advantages 
of  the  vertical  board  are  made  available,  and,  owing  to 
the  vertical  position  of  the  square.  It  may  be  made  much 
shorter  than  when  It  is  guided  from  the  left  side  of  the 
board,  which  insures  greater  accuracy. 
•*—* 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  power,  labor,  furnace 
upkeep,  general  expense  and  electrodes  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  Girod  electric  furnace  at  the  Cockerill 
Works,  at  Seraing,  Belgium,  is  under  S4  a  ton.  The  out- 
put consists  of  steel  for  tanks,  locomotive  tires  and  car 
axles. 
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Diamond  Boiler  Repair  Bolts 


In  tlie  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  repair  boilers 
where  corrosion  has  occurred  in  spots,  and  caused 
leaks  to  develop.  Soldering  would  not  do  any  good, 
as  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  as  it  was 
alternately  heated  and  cooled  prevented  the  solder 
from  adhering.     To  enable  permanent  and  satisfactory 


lUO  111.  of  melted  metal  and  in  some  cases  this  figure  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  4  cents. 

The  construction  of  the  furnace  is  such  that  it  can  be 
easily  cleaned  after  operating.  There  are  no  grate  bars 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  men  to 
start  the  furnace  one  or  two  hours  before  the  regular 
time  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  condition  for  the  day's 
work.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  furnace  is  much  cooler 
than    any   other   device    for   melting   metal.     Less   than 


I'ig.  1. 


Fig,  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Successive  Stages  In  Repairing  Leaky  Boilers  with  the  Diamond  lioUer  Repair  Boll  Made  by  ilio  Diamond  Expansion  Bolt 

Company,  New  York  City. 


repairs  to  be  made  the  Diamond  Expansion  Bolt  Com- 
pany, 90  West  street,  New  York  City,  has  developed  a 
boiler  repair  bolt. 

In  use  the  operation  of  this  bolt  is  very  simple.  The  hole 
is  first  reamed  out  to  the  proper  size,  and  a  Diamond 
bolt,  which  is  a  separable  T  bolt,  is  inserted,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  2  the  bolt  is  illustrated,  with  the  two 
halves  separated,  as  it  is  being  put  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  stop  the  leak.  After  the  threaded  portions  of 
the  bolt  have  been  brought  together  a  hard  rubber  washer 
is  placed  over  the  bolt  and  against  the  shell  of  the  boiler. 
A  steel  washer  comes  next,  and  finally  a  bonnet  or  cap 
nut  is  screwed  down  tightly  upon  them.  The  various 
washers  and  the  cap  nut  are  shown  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  Fig.  3,  and  Fig.  4  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  c-om- 

pleted  repair  looks. 

♦-►> 

The  M.  R.  V.  Brass  Melting  Furnace 


A  new  crucible  tilting  type  brass  melting  furnace  is 
being  manufactured  by  J.  B.  Wise.  Watertown,  X.  T. 
The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this  furnace  are 
rapidity  of  production,  economical  operation  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  metal  wasted. 

In  its  construction  it  is  a  combination  of  the  old  style 
pit  fire  put  in  portable  form  and  using  coke  as  fuel,  with 
a  crucible  for  holding  the  metal.  This  is  said  to  result 
in  a  new  crucible  type  furnace,  having  all  the  advantages 
of  the  old  style  pit  fire,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages. 
An  air  blast  operating  at  a  pressure  of  less  than  2  oz. 
per  square  inch  provides  for  combustion,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  metal  is  very  rapid,  a  heat  of  440  lb.  being  easily 
taken  off  in  one  hour  after  the  first  heat.  After  the 
metal  has  melted  to  the  proper  point  the  air  is  shut  off. 
This  eliminates  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  pit  fire, 
which  causes  the  metal  to  be  oxidized  by  the  natural 
draft  of  the  chimney  if  for  any  reason  the  metal  is  not 
poured  at  once  after  being  brought  to  the  proper  heat. 
The  combustion  is  said  to  be  so  complete  that  the  amount 
of  refuse  after  a  day's  work  will  not  exceed  a  small 
wheelbarrow  load,  and  as  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary 
to  run  six  or  eight  heats  a  day  is  less  than  500  lb.,  the 
objectionable  feature  of  using  coke  for  fuel  on  account 
of  the  space  occupied  and  the  time  required  to  charge 
the  furnace  is  practically  eliminated.  The  manufacturer 
guarantees  that  the  fuel  cost  will  not  exceed  5  cents  per 


1^  hp.  is  required  to  supply  the  air  for  operating  the 
furnace.  If  the  crucibles  are  properly  treated  before 
being  placed  in  the  furnace  and  ordinary  good  care  is 
taken  of  them  in  operation  their  life  is  very  long.  The 
average  number  of  heats  obtained  by  users  is  in  excess 


The  M.  R.  V.  Ciucihle  Tilting  Type  Brass  Melting  Furnace  Made 
iiy  J.  B.  Wise,  Watertown,  N.  T. 

of  70.  and  at  the  plant  of  the  Xelson  Valve  Company, 
Chestnut  Hill.  Pa..  13T>  heats  were  obtained  from  one 
crucible.  Tests  made  on  metal  melted  in  this  furnace 
showed  a  tensile  strength  of  10,000  lb.  per  square  inch 
over  brass  melted  in  an  oil  fired  furnace. 
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The  Pels  Deep-Throated  Power  Punch 


A  recent  installation  of  a  deep-throated  ix)\ver  punch 
made  by  Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  00  West  street,  New  York 
city,  was  in  the  tender  department  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive WorlvS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fig.  1  shows  the  op- 
erating side  of  the  tool,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  rear  view.  Aside 
from  the  e.xceptionally  deep  throat  the  tool  possesses  some 
unusual  features,  such  as  an  economical  consumption  of 
power,  light  weight  and  an  exceptionally  narrow  frame. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  the  engravings,  the  driving,  as 


Fig.   ]. — Operating  Side  of  .1  Deep-Throated  Power  Punch  Built 
by  Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

well  as  the  operating  mechanism,  is  located  parallel  with 
the  frame,  and  the  ram  is  actuated  by  a  powerful  lever 
instead  of  the  customary  crank  shaft.  This  feature  re- 
sults in  a  saving  of  a  considerable  amount  of  power, 
as  a  4-hp.  motor  is  all  that  is  needed  to  operate  the  punch 
when  working  at  its  maximum  capacity.  The  ram  actuat- 
ing lever  and  the  connecting  links  are  steel  forgings  and 
cast  steel  is  used  for  the  main  gears,  which,  together  with 
its  pinion,  is  protected  by  gear  guards.  The  long  lever 
at  the  right  of  Fig.  2,  which  enables  the  operator  to  raise 
or  lower  the  ram  at  will,  without  starting  the  machine, 
and  permits  him  to  locate  work  under  the  punch,  is  an- 
other feature  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  power  may 
be  thrown  in  by  either  hand  or  foot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
the  hand  lever  being  located  on  the  ram  housing,  where 
the  wire  cable  terminates. 

The  entire  absence  of  noise  or  vibration,  coupled  with 
its  light  weight.  22,000  lb.,  is  a  decided  advantage.  In 
this  particular  instance  the  punch  was  located  on  the 
third  floor,  which  is  rather  unusual  for  a  tool  of  this 
size,  the  general  location  being  on  the  ground  floor.     All 


I 
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Fig 


-Rear  View  of  the  Punch. 


the  movements  of  this  machine  take  place  with  great  pre- 
cision and  smoothness. 

Like  the  combined  punch  and  shear  which  was  illus- 
trated in  The  Iron  Age  December  29,  1910.  and  the  other 
machines  manufactured  by  this  company,  its  frame  is 
constructed  of  rolled  steel  plates,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flywheel  and  a  few  insignificant  parts,  no  cast 
iron  is  employed.  This  steel  possesses  a  tensile  strength 
of  90.000  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  by  its  use  the  designer 


was  enabled  to  construct  an  exceptionally  narrow  and 
comparatively  light  frame  without  sacrificing  the  usual 
factor  of  safety  in  the  least.  This  very  narrow  frame 
combined  with  the  exceptionally  deep  throat  enables  any 
size  of  sheet  to  be  handled  without  many  changes  of 
positions,  and  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  some  very  in- 
tersting  rapid  punching  at  the  Baldwin  plant.  The 
punching  capacity  of  the  machine  is  a  hole  1  in.  in  diam- 
eter in  1-in.  material  and  its  depth  of  throat  is  72  in. 
The  overall  length  is  12  ft,  the  maximum  hight  9  ft  and 
the  extreme  width  over  the  brackets  on  the  base  5  ft. 
This  type  of  punch  is  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles,  both  larger  and  smaller,  and  also  with  vary- 
ing capacities.  In  the  construction  of  the  punch  the  man- 
ufacturer has  taken  care  to  look  after  practically  every 
detail.  The  dustproof  bearings  are  of  ample  proportions, 
and  are  lined  with  carefully  fitted  bearing  metal. 
Grease  cups  furnish  the  necessary  means  for  lubrication, 
and  for  handling  the  machine  itself  two  holes  have  been 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 


The  Hart  Hollow  Cap  Screw 

The  H.  C.  Hart  Mfg.  Company,  Unionville,  Conn.,  has 
brought  out  a  type  of  hollow  drawn  cap  screw  which 
weighs  about  half  as  much  as  the  old  solid  head  type. 
This  screw  is  made  in  four  sizes  in  both  steel  and  brass 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  small  tools,  automobile 
dry  batteries  and  various  other  articles. 

The  successive  stages  in  its  manufacture  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  A  circular  piece 
of  metal  is  cut  as  shown  at  the  left,  and  is  cupped  into 
a  hollow  shell  with  a  square  hole  punched  in  the  base. 


Successive  Stages  in  the  Manufacture  of  a   Hollow   Cap   Screw 
Made  by  the  H.  C.   Hart  Mfg".  Company,  Unionville,  Conn 

The  upper  part  of  the  shell  is  next  cupped  down  and 
knurled.  After  this  a  screw  with  a  square  shoulder  Is 
inserted  in  the  hole  and  swaged  securely  in  place.  The 
two  parts  of  the  cap  screw  are  shown  next  to  the  left 
end,  the  third  view  to  the  right  shows  the  completed 
screw,  aud  the  one  at  the  extreme  right  is  a  section 
showing  how  the  screw  is  kept  in  place  In  the  bead. 
*->-* 

The  Sullivan  Machinery  Company  Makes  Some 
Changes. — The  Sullivan  aiachinery  Comp.iny,  150  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago,  announces  the  appointment  of  How- 
ard T.  Walsh  as  manager  of  its  London  office.  J.  C.  West 
sales  engineer  at  the  company's  general  offices  for  the 
past  10  years,  replaces  Mr.  Walsh  as  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager. The  San  Francisco  office  of  the  company  is  now 
at  rooms  30S-309  Sheldon  Building,  461  Market  street 
A  branch  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Hutton  Building, 
.Spokane.  Wash.,  with  Austin  Y.  Hoy  in  charge,  who  will 
represent  the  company's  interests  in  the  Northwest 
Stocks  of  Sullivan  machinery  will  be  carried  as  at  pres- 
ent in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Nelson,  British  Columbia,  by 
the  United  Iron  Works  and  the  Nelson  Iron  Works,  re- 
spectively. A  large  stock  of  machinery  will  also  be  main- 
tained at  Spokane.  The  company  further  announces  that 
it  will  hereafter  carry  a  stock  of  air  compressors,  rock 
drills  and  hammer  drills  with  the  Wallace  Supply  Com- 
pany at  Wallace,  Idaho,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mines  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 


The  Engineers"  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year :  President,  James 
Christie ;  vice-president,  W.  L.  Plack ;  secretary,  W.  Pur- 
ves  Taylor ;  treasurer,  F.  H.  Stier.   • 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  cssentiaUu  a  news  department  ]or  which  infor- 
mation is  invited. 

Metal  Scrap  Shear. — The  Danville  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Company,  Danville,  Pa.,  Is  building  a  portable 
shear  for  cutting  scrap  material,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
four-wheel  truck  for  moving  about.  Ten-inch  knives  are 
used  which  have  four  cutting  edges,  thus  making  one 
set  really  equivalent  to  four.  The  capacity  of  shear  is 
lyi  in.  for  round  iron  and  soft  steel  and  Ij^  in.  for  square 
material.  Cut  gears  are  used  throughout  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  on  the  crank  shaft  A  %-hp.  electric  motor, 
which  forms  an  Integral  part  of  the  equipment,  drives  an 
Intermediate  shaft  through  gears,  and  this  shaft  in  turn 
transmits  power  to  a  crank  shaft  connected  by  a  pitman 
to  the  movable  shear. 

A  24=In.  Planer. — The  Putnam  Machine  Company, 
Fitchburj:.  Mass.,  has  developed  a  motor  driv?n  planer  for 
handling  work  24  iu.  square.  The  construction  of  the 
table  is  heavy  with  large  pockets  at  each  end.  Three  T- 
slots  are  provided  as  well  as  the  ordinary  reamed  bolt 
holes.  The  trip  latch  on  the  shipper  dog  permits  the  table 
to  pass  without  changing  the  position  of  the  dogs.  The 
traverse  of  the  head  is  10  in.,  and  the  adjusting  screw 
has  a  micrometer  dial.  Work  from  5  to  10  ft.  in  length 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  various  sizes  of  tool. 

Metal  Sawing  Machine. — A  cold  sawing  machine  for 
rapid  and  accurate  cutting  of  all  sizes  of  stock  up  to  3  in. 
in  diameter  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Taylor- 
May  Machine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  T.  The  spindle 
which  is  3  iu.  in  diameter  at  the  large  end  is  driven 
through  bevel  gears  and  a  worm  and  worm  wheel  from 
the  driving  pulley.  It  is  pack  hardened  and  ground,  and 
runs  iu  taper  bearings  which  are  adjustable  to  compen- 
sate for  wear.  The  machine  is  regularly  equipped  with  a 
semihigh  speed  steel  saw,  but  saws  made  of  any  particu- 
lar brand  can  be  supplied. 

Attachment  for  Cutting  Key  Ways.— The  Ritter  Mr,- 
chine  Company.  Sedalia.  Mo.,  is  making  a  drill  press 
attachment  for  cutting  key  ways,  hand  milling.  &c.  In 
operation  the  work  is  secured  to  the  slide  which  is 
clamped  to  the  drill  press  table,  while  the  body  of  the 
attachment  is  fastened  to  the  quill  of  the  machine.  The 
cutter  arbor  of  the  attachment  is  driven  through  a  train 
of  gearing  from  a  bevel  gear-  mounted  in  the  end  of  the 
drill  press  spindle. 

Lathe  Taper  Turning  Attachment.— The  Willard 
Machine  &  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  applying  a 
taper  attachment  to  its  engine  lathes  when  so  desired. 
This  attachment  is  mounted  upon  a  bracket,  which  Is 
secured  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  has  a  dovetaU 
guide  along  which  the  adjustable  taper  bar  can  be  slid  to 
suit  the  various  pieces  of  work  handled.  This  bar  swivels 
on  the  bracket,  and  the  final  adjustment  in  setting  is 
effected  by  a  screw  having  a  knurled  knob.  The  move- 
ment of  the  cross  slide  is  controlled  by  a  shoe  which 
slides  along  the  bar.  Graduations  at  the  end  of  the  at- 
tachment permit  it  to  be  set  for  tapers  either  in  inches 
per  foot  or  degrees,  the  maximum  being  3  in.  per  foot  or 
an  angle  of  22  degrees. 

Double  Spindle  Grinder  or  Polisher.— A  recent  prod- 
uct of  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a 
grinding  or  polishing  machine  provided  with  two  inde- 
pendently driven  spindles,  thus  making  it  practically 
two  machines  in  one.  This  construction  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  two  operators  to  use  the  machine  simultaneously 
without  interference,  as  the  independent  drive  enables 
one  to  change  the  wheel  or  stop  the  machine  while  the 
man  on  the  other  end  continues  his  work.  The  machine 
is  adapted  for  polishing  and  buffing  of  large  work  and 
more  especially  that  of  stove  manufacturers.  The  con- 
struction is  strong  throughout  and  li/^-in.  round  steel 
spindles  are  used.  A  special  feature  of  the  machine  is 
that  the  front  leg  bends  inward,  providing  standing 
room  and  increasing  the  rigidity  of  the  tool. 

Multiple  Spindle  Drilling  Machine.— To  produce  a 
machine  capable  of  handling  a  class  of  medium  weight 
work  such  as  automobile  engine  bases  and  similar  parts, 
the  Fox  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has 
redesigned  its  No.  3  multiple  spindle  drilling  machine. 


The  driving  pulleys  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the  base 
and  transmit  power  to  a  single  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
column  that  drives  the  drill  spindles  through  a  change 
gear  mechanism.  This  location  of  the  main  driving  pul- 
ley reduces  vibration  when  drilling  to  a  minimum.  The 
drill  speed  changes  and  the  feed  changes  for  the  drilling 
table,  of  which  there  are  four  and  six  respectively,  are 
obtained  through  a  system  of  sliding  gears.  An  extra 
tall  column  has  been  used  with  this  machine  to  permit 
high  jigs  to  be  clamped  to  the  table,  and  the  maximum 
distance  from  the  table  surface  to  the  under  side  of  the 
head  is  43  in.,  the  travel  of  the  table  being  approximately 
13  in.  less.  The  main  bearings  are  of  a  bronze  composi- 
tion and  have  ample  means  for  lubrication.  The  prin- 
cipal gears  are  of  chrome-nickel  steel  with  broad  faces 
and  those  in  the  head  are  incased  and  run  in  an  oil  bath. 
Drill  spindles  and  bearings  of  special  construction  are 
employed  which  permit  holes  to  be  drilled  at  the  same 
center  distances  as  the  diameter  of  the  drill  spindles. 
The  dimensions  of  the  drill  table  are  17  x  22  in.  and  the 
drill  heads  can  be  furnished  in  either  round  or  rectangu- 
lar shapes  for  drilling  from  8^-in.  to  24  3-16-in.  holes 
in  either  aluminum,  cast  iron  or  steel.  The  floor  space 
of  the  machine  is  30  x  72  in.  and  its  overall  hight  is  92  In. 


Trade  Publications 


Corliss  Engrines — The  Watts-Campbell  Company,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Catalogue.  Devoted  to  a  line  of  Corliss  en^es 
which  are  built  in  26  sizes,  ranging  from  50  to  700  hp.  The 
special  features  of  these  engines  are  illustrated  and  described 
In  detail  and  there  are  a  number  of  engravings  showing  the 
various  sizes  and  stj-Ios  of  engines. 

WoodivorUingr  Macliinery. — The  Hermance  Machine 
Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Lists  a  number  of 
woodworking  machines,  including  planers  and  matchers,  single 
and  double  surtacers,  molders,  stickers,  mortlsers,  tononers. 
sash  and  door  clamps,  rip  ■  and  swing  saws  and  combination 
saws  and  dado  machines.  In  the  make-up  of  the  pamphlet  the 
engravings  of  the  various  machines  and  brief  specifications 
occupy  facing  pages. 

Electric  Motors. — The  Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Company, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Two  bulletins.  No.  3141,  replacing  No.  3137, 
points  out  the  advant.nges  of  a  new  line  of  single  phase  Induction 
motors,  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  1-10  to  1-5  hp. 
The  special  advantage  of  these  motors  is  a  condensed  type  of 
frame,  which  enables  them  to  be  installed  where  the  dimension 
parallel  to  the  shaft  Is  of  great  Importance.  No.  3708,  replacing 
Nos.  3704  and  3705.  gives  general  description  and  specifications 
for  dental  laboratory  lathes  operated  by  either  alternating  or 
direct  current  motors. 

Mlllingr  Maclilnes — The  Garvin  Machine  Company, 
Spring  and  Varick  streets,  New  Tork  City.  Two  circulars.  No. 
142  contains  a  description  of  the  Nos.  14  and  15  vertical  spindle 
milling  machines  for  machining  castings  which  require  the  fin- 
ishing of  surface  joints.  No.  143  refers  to  the  use  of  the  No.  3 
duplex  milling  machine,  one  of  the  special  advantages  of  which 
Is  the  finishing  of  two  sides  of  the  work  perfectly  parallel  at 
the  same  time.  An  Illustrated  description  of  this  machine  ap- 
peared in  The  Iron  Age  July  21,  1910. 

Road  Rollers  and  Contractors'  Engines. — The  Huber 
Mfg.  Company,  Marlon,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Describes  with 
numerous  illustrations  a  line  of  road  rollers  and  contractors' 
engines.  The  construction  of  (he  special  features  of  these 
rollers  and  engines  is  described  at  length.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  road  rollers  and  the  engines  a  special  type  In  whicb 
both  are  combined  can  be  furnished. 

Coal  Waslierlers. — Link-Belt  Company.  Nicetown,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  Pamphlet.  Describes  the  two  washeriers  which 
this  company  recently  completed  for  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Dunkirk,  Kan.  The  engravings  show  the  machinery 
Installed  and  the  completed  plants,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
progress  pictures. 

Traction    Engine The    Ohio    Tractor    Mfg.    Company, 

Marion.  Ohio.  Circular.  Concerned  with  a  gasoline  traction 
engine  that  Is  built  in  four  sizes — namely,  20,  30.  45  and  70  hp. 
Two  speeds  are  regularly  furnished  and  a  third  one  can  be 
added  if  desired.  The  special  advantages  of  this  engine  are  that 
It  Is  under  the  control  of  the  operator  at  all  times  and  the 
fuel   consumption   Is  very   economical. 

Drill   Chuck R.    H.    Brown    &    Co.,    287    .\shmun    street. 

New  H,Tven,  Conn.  Circular.  Devoted  to  the  Reld  drill  chuck, 
which  has  a  capacity  for  drills  having  a  maximum  shank  diam- 
eter of  Vv  in. 

Triplex     Pumps The     Sandusky    Foundry     &     Machine 

Company,  Sandusky.  Ohio.  Catalogue.  Shows  a  line  of  single 
and  double  acting  triplex  pumps  arranged  for  operation  by  belt 
and  direct  connected  electric  motors,  direct  connected  gasoline 
engines     aad   by   electric    motors    through    gearing.      In   nearly 
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every  case  two  pages  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  pumps,  an  en- 
graving with  brief  description  occupying  one  side  of  the  leaf 
while  the  specifications  and  dimensions  are  given  on  the  other 
side.  Some  useful  information  for  pump  users  and  an  Illus- 
trated description  of  various  types  of  controlling  devices  for 
motor  driven  pumps  complete  the  catalogue. 

Grinding  Wlieels — The  Tanlte  Company,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  Catalogue.  Size  9  x  12  In. ;  pages  118.  Gives  genera! 
description  and  specifications  for  a  line  of  grinding  and  polishing 
wheels  which  are  made  In  six  standard  grades,  as  well  as  large 
variety  of  special  ones.  Space  is  also  given  to  emery  cloth  and 
paper,  suction  fans,  babbitt  metal,  whet  and  oil  stones,  emery 
grinders,  saw  gummers  and  a  number  of  special  grinding  ma- 
cbines. 

Tool  Holders. — .\rmstrong  Brothers  Tool  Company,  339 
North  Francisco  avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Catalogue  No.  18.  Calls 
attention  to  the  .\rmstrcng  tool  holders,  which  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  styles  to  receive  Inserted  steel  cutters  for  turning, 
planing,  boring,  slotting,  threading,  cutting-o£t  and  drilling 
metals.  The  special  advantages  claimed  tor  the  use  of  these 
tool  holders  and  Inserted  cutters  are  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  tool  steel,  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  tool,  as  the  cutters  can  be  ground  to  special  shapes  with 
little  loss  of  time  or  material  and  the  ability  of  the  user  to 
obtain  self-hardening  steel  cutters  of  stock  sizes  and  shapes  and 
of  the  brand  of  steel  best  suited  to  his  requirements.  The 
various  types  of  holders  and  cutters  are  Illustrated,  as  well  as 
grinding  machines,  lathe  dogs,  drill  holders  and  drill  vises. 

Gasoline  Storage  Outfits. — Tokheim  Mfg.  Company,  Inc., 
'  Cedar  Kaplds,  Iowa.  One  pamphlet.  Illustrates  and  describes 
a  line  of  self-measuring  outfits  for  handling  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cating and  paint  oils.  The  special  advantage  of  this  system  Is 
that  all  waste  due  to  leakage  and  spilling  is  eliminated  and  by 
setting  a  device  on  the  pump  it  is  possible  to  discharge  the 
desired  quantity  at  one  stroke. 

Acetylene  Lighting — The  Hercules  Mfg.  Company,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  street  and  resi- 
dence lighting  by  acetylene.  The  pamphlet  also  describes  the 
process  of  generating  acetylene  gas  by  combining  calcium  car- 
bide with  water,  and  shows  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Hercules  generator. 

Calendar — The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  Issued  a  calendar  hanger  showing  the  latest  type  of  the 
company's  motor.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  advertising  calen- 
dars gotten  out,  this  is  comparatively  free  from  any  advertising 
matter,  the  name  of  the  company  appearing  in  small  type  at 
the  bottom  of  each  leaf. 

High  Speed  Steam  Hydranlle  Forging  Press. — 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Farmers  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mailing  card.  Shows  the  results  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  500-ton  press  as  compared  with  those  of  a 
6000-lb.  steam  hammer.  The  two  illustrations  show  the  two 
ends  of  the  same  ingot  which  were  treated  In  the  different  ways. 

Metal  Sheets — American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Prick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Three  cards.  These  give  the 
weights  of  the  various  gauges  of  corrugated  roofing  sheets  per 
square,  the  weights  per  bundle  for  the  various  gauges  and  sizes 
of  black  sheets  and  also  for  the  Apollo  galvanized  sheets.  On 
the  last  two  cards  under  each  different  gauge  number  are  given 
the  weight  per  square  foot  In  both  ounces  and  pounds,  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  sheets  made,  the  weight  of  each  sheet,  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  in  and  the  weight  of  a  complete  bundle. 

Threshing  Machinery, — The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machin- 
ery Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Catalogue.  Illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  a  line  of  threshing 
machinery  which  includes  grain  separators,  threshers,  hullers, 
portable  and  traction  engines  and  portable  sawmills. 

Ball  and  Roller  Bearings. — The  Bantam  Antl-Frlctlon 
Company,  Bantam,  Conn.  Catalogue.  Deals  with  all  the  types 
of  ball  and  roller  bearings  manufactured  by  this  company.  In 
the  illustrations  the  bearings  are  printed  in  colors,  thus  giving 
the  user  an  Idea  of  the  quality  of  the  material  entering  into  the 
make-up  of  the  bearings.  Many  new  types  and  forms  of  bear- 
ings are  shown  and  dimension  tables  and  price-lists  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  are  Included.  Among  the  various  bearings  covered  Is 
a  pillow  block  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  October 
6,  1910. 

Crnsliing  Machinery. — Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  Catalogue  No.  4  and  bulletin  No.  9.  The 
former  deals  with  the  McCully  gyratory  rock  crushers,  crushing 
rolls  and  accessories  such  as  belt  conveyors,  elevators,  screens 
and  quarry  cars.  .\ll  of  these  various  appliances  are  illustrated 
and  detail  dimension  sheets  are  given  for  the  McCully  crushers. 
A  number  of  suggested  Installation  schemes  complete  the  cata- 
logue. The  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  Evans-Waddell  Chilian 
mill  for  grinding  ore.  Its  construction  and  operation  are  de- 
scribed at  length  and  an  Illustrated  list  of  repair  parts  completes 
the  bulletin. 

Ice  Making  and  Refrigerating  Machinery New- 
burgh  Ice  Machine  &  Engine  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Pam- 
phlet Size  314  X  6  in. ;  pages  64.  Treats  of  a  line  of  Ice  making 
and  refrigerating  machinery  which  Includes  refrigerating  plants 


operating  on  the  ammonia  or  carbon  dioxide  systems ;  accessories 
such  as  can  dumps,  ice  hoists  and  cranes.  Ice  elevators  and  all 
the  fittings  and  fixtures  used  In  Ice  factories  and  refrigerators, 
and  distilling  and  purifying  apparatus  for  securing  pure  water. 
.\11  of  these  machines  are  lUuslrated  and  described  and  space 
Is  also  given  to  the  engines  used  for  driving  them. 

Cotton  Ginning  Machinery. — Brown  Cotton  Gin  Com- 
pany, New  London,  Conn.  Catalogue.  Treats  of  a  line  of  cotton 
ginning  machinery  and  linters  for  oil  mills.  The  varlotis 
types  of  machines  are  Illustrated  and  described  and  complete 
Illustrated  lists  of  repair  parts  are  given. 

Rock  Drills — Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  11  Broadway,  New 
Tork  City.  Pamphlet  No.  4202.  Treats  of  the  Sargent  rock 
drill,  which  Is  a  combination  of  the  Independent  air  thrown 
spool  type  valve  with  an  Improved  modification  of  the  tappet 
action.  The  various  parts  of  these  drills  are  illustrated  and 
described  and  there  are  a  number  of  Illustrations  showing  them 
in  actual  use. 

Traction   Engines   and   Threshing   Machines The 

Huber  Mfg.  Company,  Marlon,  Ohio.  Catalogue.  Calls  attention 
to  the  Huber  traction  engines  and  threshing  machines.  Their 
special  features  are  described  and  brief  dimension  tables  are  in- 
cluded. 

Electric  Pyrometers — The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  BuIIetta  No.  130.  Size  8  x  lOH  In. :  pages  56.  Illus- 
trates and  describes  both  the  Indicating  and  the  recording  types 
of  the  William  H.  Bristol  electric  pyrometer  and  calls  attention 
to  their  special  features,  among  which  is  an  automatic  compen- 
sator which  makes  the  readings  Independent  of  any  atmospheric 
changes  at  the  instrument. 

Pans  and  Blowers — Garden  City  Fan  Company,  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  Bulletins  Nos.  26,  29,  30,  32,  34,  40  and 
41.  Deal  with  shavings  exhausters,  blowers  and  ventilating  fans 
of  various  types. 

Elevator    and    Power    Transmission    Machinery. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Twenty-ninth  street 
and  Minnehaha  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Five  catalogues. 
F  Is  a  111-page  book  pertaining  to  the  line  of  elevator  and  power 
transmission  machinery  handled  and  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  Illustrating  the  various  appliances  numer- 
ous dimension  tables  are  included.  G  105  describes  and  Illus- 
trates the  Ohio  portable  and  stationary  gas  and  gasoline  engine,, 
while  E  103  covers  the  Twin  City  line  of  engines,  which  are- 
maffe  in  a  number  of  different  styles  and  sizes.  M  112  describes, 
a  complete  line  of  power  plant  accessories  and  C  106  is  con.-^ 
cerned  with  condensers  of  both  the  surface  and  jet  types. 

Feed   Water   Heaters Brie   Mfg.    &   Supply   Company, 

Erie,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Shows  the  RIblet  and  Hardwick  feed 
water  heaters  and  explains  their  construction  and  operation  with 
considerable  detail. 

Printing  and  Matrix  Drying  Presses R.   Hoe  &  Co., 

504  Grand  street,  New  York  City.  Two  pamphlets.  No.  100 
covers  a  line  of  rotary  electrotype  web  perfecting  presses  for 
periodical,  book,  catalogue  and  pamphlet  printing.  The  various 
sizes  and  styles  of  presses  are  shown  and  a  partial  list  of  users 
completes  the  pamphlet.  No.  104  Is  concerned  with  a  pneumatic 
matrix  drying  press  heated  by  steam  or  electricity.  The  special 
advantages  claimed  for  this  press  are  a  large  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  the  production  of  better  matrices  and  the  placing  of  the 
pressure  cylinder  underneath  the  press,  which  permits  the  pres- 
sure of  the  platen  upon  the  matrix  to  be  exerted  in  a  direct  line. 

Drag  Bncket  Excayators — Monlghan  Machine  Company, 
2016  Carroll  avenue,  Chicago,  III.  Catalogue  EC.  Size  914  x 
121/2  in. ;  pages  .32.  Contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Monigan  scraper  bucket  excavator,  together  with 
condensed  specifications  and  illustrations  of  the  excavators  In 
use. 

Wood  Sawing  Machinery — McDonough  Mfg.  Company, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to  the  use  of  the  McDon- 
ough band  resaws  and  rip  saws  for  the  rapid  production  of  work. 
The  special  features  of  these  saws  are  described,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  illustrations. 

Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines — The  Advance  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Lists  the  special  features  of 
the  Hamilton  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  which  are  made  In  sizes 
ranging  from  4  to  35  hp. 

Feed  Water  Heaters  and  Boilers The  Bass  Foundry 

&  Machine  Company,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Two  pamphlets.  The 
first  points  out  the  advantages  of  using  the  Bass  open  feed  water 
heater  and  purifier,  while  the  second  gives  general  description 
and  specifications  for  horizontal  and  vertical  tube  boilers. 

Concrete  Block  Machinery — The  Miles  Mfg.  Company, 
Inc.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Catalogue.  Pertains  to  the  Miles  line  of 
wet  process  concrete  machinery,  which  Includes  mixers,  concrete 
block  and  cement  brick  machines  and  molds  for  sills,  caps,  steps 
and  piers.  All  of  these  machines  are  Illustrated  ajid  for  the 
most  part  the  descriptions  occupy  the  pages  facing  the  engrav- 
ings. Instructions  are  given  as  to  the  most  economical  operation 
of  these  machines,  and  space  Is  devoted  to  a  number  of  Illustra- 
tions showing  buildings  constructed  from  blocks  made  on  these 
machines. 
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The    Machimieiry    Markets 

Kailroad  purchasing  continues  to  occupy  the  attention  of  machinery  sellers  in  the  East.  Au  extensive  list 
has  been  issued  to  the  New  York  trade  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad.  In  New  Kngland  in- 
creased lousiness  is  in  sight,  and  January  proved  a  better  month  to  machinery  houses  than  Xovenilicr  or  De- 
cember. Buying  in  I'liiladelpliia  is  ou  a  moderate  scale,  but  there  are  strong  indications  of  impending  railroad 
buying.  The  trade  in  Clevehtnd  is  more  active  than  for  some  time,  and  some  good  business  has  been  closed,  in- 
cluding one  order  for  520,000  worth  of  machinery.  Reports  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  indicate  that  tliere 
is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand.  The  railroads  are  coming  into  the  market  in  Chicago,  where  a  local 
automobile  show  is  also  attracting  trade.  The  general  machinery  market  is  letter  in  San  Francisco,  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  officially  recognizing  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion there  has  greatly  improved  the  tone  of  trade. 


New  York 


New  Yoke,  February  S,  1911. 
Inquiries  for  machinery  continue  to  increase  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  feature  of  the  week  was  the  distribution  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  list  of  machine  tools 
and  blacksmith  shop  equipment,  which  is  the  largest  railroad 
list  that  has  been  out  in  this  market  for  three  months.  The 
Simms  Magneto  Company  has  added  to  its  requests  for  bids 
by  inquiring  for  special  toolroom  machinery,  and  a  larger 
list  is  in  preparation  in  the  offices  of  that  company.  Wbrk 
has  been  begun  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  ou  its 
Watervliet  shops,  but  it  is  said  ou  good  authority  it  will  he 
several  months  before  a  machine  tool  list  is  prepared.  The 
company  has  not  yet  closed  out  the  small  list  put  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  two  weeks  ago.  Its  Watervleit  requirements  will 
be  large,  and  from  all  accounts  they  will  excel  any  list  that 
has  been  put  out  in  New  York  for  several  months.  Manu- 
facturers of  foundry  apparatus  are  handling  an  increased 
business  and  the  foundries  in  general  are  decidedly  more 
active.  Machinery  manufacturers  show  an  increased  desire 
to  place  long  time  contracts  for  castings.  Two  foundries  in 
this  neighborhood  recorded  orders  for  machine  tool  castings 
in  the  last  week  for  delivery  over  the  year.  While  about 
any  kind  of  standard  machinery  can  still  be  ha.l  from  stock, 
manufacturers  of  some  classes  of  machine  tools  declare  that 
if  inquiries  now  before  them  mature  into  orders  they  will  be 
obliged  to  extend  delivery  terms.  Many  Western  machine 
tool  manufacturers  and  a  namber  of  New  England  makers 
handle  their  Southern  business  through'  their  New  York 
representatives,  and  ma<-hinery  men  from  the  latter  territory 
have  been  very  busy  of  late  with  Southern  business.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Southern  railroads  have  been  placing  single  orders 
tor  machinery  for  replacement.  All  through  the  South  there 
is  an  excellent  call  for  used  machinery :  in  many  cases  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  unable  to  get  second-hand  machines 
have  placed  their  orders  for  new  equipment.  The  Conti- 
nental Oin  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  an  excel- 
lent buyer  in  the  machine  tool  market.  There  is  also  a  very 
good  call  in  the  Southern  territory  for  outdoor  equipment, 
such  :is  dredges,  steam  shovels  and  contractors'  machinery, 
used  in  irrigation  work. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  List 

The  largest  railroad  list  issued  in  the  New  Y'ork  market 
within  the  last  three  months  has  been  sent  out  by  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers'  representatives  here. 
The  list  includes  a  complete  line  of  machine  tools  and  a  list  of 
equipment  for  a  good  sized  blacksmith  shop.  The  machinery 
required  will  cost  fully  $50,000.  The  company's  requirements 
were  made  up  by  D.  P.  Fiory,  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  with  headquarters  at  Middletown.  N.  Y.  C.  A. 
Draper  is  the  general  purchasing  agent,  with  offices  at  56 
Beaver  street.  New  Y'ork,  and  he  will  probably  close  out  for 
the  machinery,  a  list  of  which  follows : 
Machine  Shop  Tools. 

I 60-in.  drivinj;  wheel  lathe  witli  quartering  attachment,  motor 

driven. 

1 S2-in.  engine  lathe,  H-ft.  lied,  motor  driven. 

I .so-in.  engine  Inthe,  I'J-ft.  1)ed.  motor  drIVen. 

2 24-in.  engine  lathes.  lO-ft.  bed.  motor  driven. 

1 — ]S-in.  engine  lathe,  lort.  bed.  belt  driven. 
6 — 16-in,  engine  lathes,  5-ft.  bed,  belt  driven. 
1  double  he.id  car  axle  I.ithe.  motor  diiven. 

1 24-in.  bv  6-ft.  turret  l.ithe  with  c.irri;»s;e.  motor  driven. 

1 21-in.  bv  6-ft.  turret  lathe  with  carriage,  motor  driven. 

1 Si'>-in.  tiore  turret  lathe,  motor  driven. 

l fiij-in.  bore  turret  lathe,  motor  driven. 

I 34-in.  double  head  boring  mill,  motor  driven. 

1 — J2-in.  doulile  head  boring  mill,  motor  driven. 

1 3-ln.  spindle  horizontal   boring  mill.  0-ft.  bed.  motor  driven. 

1 54  X  54  in.  tiy  12-ft..  four-head  planer,  motor  driven. 

1 42  X  42  iu.  by  IS  ft.  four-head  planer,  motor  driven. 


1 — 30  X  30  in.  b.v  3  0  ^'t.  three-head  planer,  motor  driven, 
2 — 24-in.  shaners,  motor  driven, 

1  universal  milling  machine,  30  in.  table  travel,  motor  driven 
1 — i2.in.  radial  drill,  motor  drivi-n. 
1 — tJO-in.  radial  drUl,  motor  driven. 
1 — 36-in,  radial  drill,  motor  driven, 
2 — 30-in.  vertical  drills,  belt  driven, 
2 — '/4-in,  double  spindle  speed  drills,  belt  driven 
1  nut  faeing  machine,  belt  driven. 
1  nut  tapping  machine.  1  to  4  in,,  belt  driven 
1 — 3%-in,  bolt  cntter,  belt  driven. 
1 — 1^-in.  double  head  staybolt  cutter,  belt  driven. 
1 — 2V>  to  6  m,  pipe  cutter,  belt  driven. 
1 — 12-Jn.  po\\er  hack  saw,  belt  driven. 
1 — 24in.  power  hack  .saw,  belt  driven. 
1  link  grinder,  belt  driven. 

1  universal  grinder  for  tools  and  reamers,  motor  driven. 
1   disk  grinder,   belt  driven. 
1    chaser  grinder,    belt   driven. 

1  universal  grinder  for  lathe  and  planer  tools,  motor  driven, 
2 — 16-in.  double  head  grinders,  motor  driven. 
Current,  220  volts,  D.  C. 

Blacksmith  Shop  Tools. 

1 — 2-in.    bolt    heading,    upsetting   and    forging    machine,    motor 

driven. 
1 — 1-in.    bolt    heading,    upsetting    and    forging    machine,    motor 

driven. 
1  bulldozer,  equivalent  to  No.  1  7  .\jax.  motor  driven. 
1   single  punch   and  shear,  to  punch   3   in.   in   diameter  through 

1%-in.    steel    and   shear   2   x   10   in.   flat   bars.    1%-in.   plates 

and  3V>-in.  round  bars 

Current.  220  volts,  D.  C, 

The  Mott  Wheel  Works,  Utica.  N.  Y..  which  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000,  has  ac- 
quired a  new  building  about  double  the  capacity  of  its  pres- 
ent plant,  in  which  machinery  is  being  installed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  companj's  line  of  automobile  supplies, 
steel  wire  wheels,  axles,  forgings,  &c.  Frederick  Gilbert  and 
Charles  B.  Rogers,  who  have  become  stockholders  as  a  result 
of  the  expansion,  will  be  placed  in  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  consists  at  present  of  Henry  R.  Williams,  Clarence  B. 
Williams  and  Q.  W.  Mott. 

The  Sillcocks-Miiler  Company,  manufacturer  of  artificial 
leather  specialties,  celluloid  novelties,  &c.,  is  having  erected 
at  South  Orange,  N.  .J.,  a  three-story  factory,  50  x  100  ft., 
with  a  power  house  adjoining.  A  modern  ventilating  system 
and  a  small  power  plant  will  be  installed,  and  it  is  expected 
to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  May  1.  W.  S.  Sili- 
cocks  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Electrode  Company  of  America  has  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  equipment  for  its  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
including  a  crane  to  be  furnished  by  the  Pawling  &  Harnisch- 
feger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  elevators  and  conveyors  to 
be  erected  by  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Company,  Chicago,  and 
a  crusher  to  be  furnished  by  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White 
Company,   Chicago. 

The  Eclair  Film  Company,  31  East  Twentj-seventh 
street.  New  York,  has  awarded  the  general  contr.nct  to  Don- 
ald Mitchell,  3"it>  West  Fifty-third  street.  New  York,  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory  building,  5S  x  115  ft.,  at  Fort  Leo, 
N.  J.  The  plant  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  moving 
picture  films  and  apparatus  and  will  cost  about  $24,000. 

James  XL  Fuertis.  consulting  engineer,  140  Nassau  street. 
New  York,  is  preparing  preliminary  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  water  works  and  pumping  station  for  the 
town  of  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  piano  manufacturers,  have  awarded  a 
general  contract  to  K.  E.  Paul  &  Co.,  1  Madison  avenue. 
New  York,  for  the  erection  of  additions  to  their  factory  at 
Steinway,  L.  I.  The  plans  comprise  additions  to  the 
main  building  and  two  wings,  200  x  345  ft.  and  2tXi  x  315 
ft.  respectively. 

Point  Pleasant.  N.  .7.,  is  considering  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  municipal  water  works.  The  present  plant  is  owned  by 
Martin  Maloney.  Philadelphia. 

Bids  are  to  be  received  next  month  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  .Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  a  garbage  disposal 
plant  to  be  erected  by  the  city. 

The  Ogdensburg  Terminal  Company,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
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will  build  and  equip  a  500,000-bu.  grain  elevator  of  rein- 
forced concrete  to  cost  approximately  $200,000.  Contract 
for  construction  awarded  to  John  S.  Metcalf  Company,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  and  10  St.  John  street,  Montreal. 

Lortz  &  Teuscher,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  manufacturer  of  iron 
bedsteads,  is  completing  plans  for  a  three-story  factory. 

The  Cliff  Electrical  Distributing  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  issue  general  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $250,000,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  95,  to  be  used  for  im- 
provements at  the  company's  plant. 

The  Elmira  Water.  Ijisht  iV:  Railroad  Company  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  issue 
general  mortgage  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $243,995,  to  be  used 
for  extensions  of  service  and  improvements  to  the  company's 
plant  at  Elmira. 

The  Hayes  Appliance  Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  new  factory  in  western  Ohio  or  eastern 
Indiana — location  and  site  not  definitely  determined — the 
new  factory  building  to  be  fireproof,  about  100  x  130  ft. 
S.  W.  Hayes  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Grimm  Mfg.  Company  will  add  to  its  plant  on 
Keystone  street,  a  one-story  concrete  building  for  testing 
purposes. 

The  Spencer  Heater  Company,  manufacturer  of  the 
Spencer  magazine-feed  water-jacketed  boilers  for  steam  or 
hot  water  heating  of  dwellings,  apartments  and  office  build- 
ings, has  opened  a  sales  office  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  C.  P. 
M'adley  has  been  appointed  manager  with  offices  at  920  and 
922  ^Yhite  Building. 

The  Pneumatic  Metal  Tire  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000  by  Albert 
E.  Nelson,  George  O.  Graves  and  Edward  L.  Kunz,  to  man- 
ufacture automobile  metal  tires  and  appliances. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

Gaedt  &  Nacker  (Kratos-Werke),  Erlau,  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, are  in  need  of  automatic  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chines for  handlmg  small  metal  woi'k  and  desire  catalogues 
of  American  manufacturers  in  that  line. 


Chicago 

Chicago,   III.,   February  7,   1911. 

The  general  improvement  in  business  conditions  is  creat- 
ing a  better  tone  in  the  machinery  market,  although  actual 
improvement  is  somewhat  slow.  Chicago  dealers  have  been 
busy  this  week  entertaining  visitors  to  the  automobile  show. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  out  of  town  visitors  who  attend 
this  annual  event  are  men  interested  in  manufacturing  or 
shop  work,  and  they  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  the  m;i- 
chinery  district  looking  over  the  display  rooms  of  the  deal- 
ers. They  have  not  done  much  buying,  but  they  represent 
the  great  unknown  quantity  of  dormant  business  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  last  six  months,  and  which  wili  come  out 
in  the  form  of  active  orders  when  general  trade  conditions 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  basis.  During  the  past  winter 
there  has  been  very  little  building  or  shop  improvement  going 
on  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  fact  that  general  foundry  and 
machine  shop  business  has  been  down  to  about  half  an 
average  capacity.  The  lack  of  railroad  buying  has  been 
the  chief  factor  is  depressing  trade,  but  the  railroads  are 
now  coming  into  the  market  for  equipment  aud  materials, 
and  this  long  expected  railroad  buying  movement  ought  to 
have  a  very  favorable  influence. 

The  Americ'iu  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  has  recently 
bought  a  small  list  of  marhine  tools  for  shop  work  in  connec- 
tion with  its  new  sheet  mills  at  Gary,   Ind. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  made  a  sale  of 
important  hydraulic  riveting  equipment  to  be  installed  in 
addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  at  Hegewisch,  111. 

A  recent  official  statement  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago,  shows  appropriations  for  new  factory 
construction  and  equipment  during  the  past  year,  al  the 
various  plants  of  this  company,  amounting  to  nearly  $-1,000.- 
000. 

The  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company,  120  Sherman 
street,  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000,  and  is  planning  to  increase  its  manufacturing 
facilities. 

The  corporate  title  of  the  Chicago  Fuse  &  Wire  Mfg. 
Company  has  been  changed  to  the  Chicago  Fuse  Mfg  .Com- 
pany and  the  capital  stock  increased  from  $25,000  to  $100,- 
000,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  in.  The  company  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  a  six-story  factory  building  which 
it  is  now  occupying. 

The  business  of  William  Weinstein  has  changed  its 
name  to   the   William    Weinstein   Iron   Company,   and   will 


oivupy   offices   at   001-602   Manhattan   Building,   315   Dear- 
born street,  Chicago. 

The  Burrell  Mfg.  Company,  Bradley,  Hi.,  founder  and 
ni:ichinist,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  lo 
$T.'>,000  to  provide  for  its  increasing  business. 

The  Macomb  Sheet  Metal  Works.  Macomb,  HI.,  has  pur- 
chased ground  upon  which  it  will  build  a  factory  in  the 
early  spring.  Dimensions  of  building  have  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 

Lawrence  Brothers,  Sterling,  111.,  are  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  new  factory,  work  upon  which  wili  be  started 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  Sibley  Elevator  Company's  elevator,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  29,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $100,000. 

The  Mackinaw  Sand  &  Gravel  Company,  Lincoln,  111., 
has  placed  a  contract  with  an  Aurora,  111.,  engineering  firm 
to  place  an  entirely  new  screening  equipment  in  the  piant. 

The  Bridgeport  Light  &  Power  Company.  Bridgeport, 
III.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
The  incorporators  are  R.  D.  Donnelly,  W.  E.  Bevhan  and 
B.  H.  Lytle. 

The  Consolidated  Concrete  Tie  Company,  Cairo,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
incoi-porators  include  Richard  J.  D.  Cowan,  Joseph  R.  Sneed, 
Daniel  W.  Heilig  and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  reinforced  concrete  railroad  ties. 

The  Barry  Eiectric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Barry,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  by  F.  Frike.  W.  L.  Klein  and  A.  R. 
Weeks. 

♦-»-• 


Philadelphia 


PHiLADELPmA,  Pa.,  February  6,  1011. 

Buying  continues  on  a  very  moderate  scale  and  conditions 
in  the  market  show  no  appreciable  change.  Reports  from 
l:)0Lh  manufacturers  and  merchants  indicate  that  business 
during  January  was  unsatisfactory,  as  far  as  volume  was 
concerned.  Inquiry  so  far  this  month  has  not  improved  to 
auy  material  extent,  although  the  trade  looks  forward  to 
some  betterment  in  the  near  future  and  feels  encouraged  by 
more  favorable  reports  regarding  railroad  work,  even  though 
the  movement  in  this  immediate  district  continues  restricted. 
Little  buying  of  importance  develops  from  plant  extensions, 
although  some  inquiries  for  tools  have  come  out;  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  however,  the  individual  requirements  are 
small.  Very  little  railroad  business  comes  out  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  in  fact,  the  few  inquiries  that  have  recently  developed 
have  not  materialized  in  the  shape  of  orders.  Activity  with 
machinery  builders,  foundries  and  industrial  plants  is  still 
restricted,  and  until  these  industries  become  more  fully  en- 
gaged, the  demand  for  machine  tools  is  hardly  expected  to 
show  any  marked  increase,  particularly  as  existing  condi- 
tions are  hardly  conducive  to  the  building  of  additional 
industrial  establishments,  which  would  be  likely  to  require 
auy  extensive  machine  tool  equipment. 

Builders  of  raachine  tools  report  a  slightly  better  inquiry, 
particularly  tor  special  tools,  and  while  some  scattered  or- 
ders have  been  taken,  plants  continue  to  operate  on  a  great- 
ly reduced  basis.  Boiler  and  engine  builders  report  a  little 
better  inquiry,  but  resultant  orders  have  not  been  large. 
Second-hand  machine  tool  merchants  note  a  moderate  im- 
provement in  the  demand,  but  without  any  material  better- 
ment in  actual  orders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lias  sent  out  inquiries  during 
the  week  for  a  large  axle  trueiug  machine. 

J.  .1.  Crowley  of  this  city  and  John  G.  Gray  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  have  been  appointed  receivers  for  the  Screw  Cut- 
ting Company  of  America.  Philadelphia.  Proceedings  were 
instituted  by  Edwin   W.   Crellin.   insolvency  being  alleged. 

The  A'ulcau  Brazing  &  Machine  Company.  31()  North  Six- 
teenth street,  this  city,  has  surrendered  its  New  Jersey  char- 
ter, and  has  been  incoi-porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  Richard  Eckersley.  president ;  C.  M.  Beddall, 
secretary  aud  treasurer,  and  J.  R.  McCormick,  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  countershaft  level,  with  vertical  and  horizontal  glass, 
to  be  used  with  a  transit  or  a  fixed  center.  The  instrument 
desired  also  has  an  arrangement  for  suspending  it  from  a 
line  or  countershaft. 

Savery,  Sheets  &  Savery,  architects  and  engineers,  have 
completed  plans  for  a  three-story  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
crete garage  and  delivery  station,  80  x  115  ft.,  to  be  erected 
at  Sixty-second  and  Locust  streets,  for  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier. 

The  Philadelpliia  &  Reading  Railroad  is  proceeding  with 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  large  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Delaware  River  at  Yardley,  to  replace  its  present  bridge  at 
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that  point,  which  is  insufficient  for  its  increased  traffic  ou 
its  Bound  Brook  Division.  Preliminary  plans  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Government. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  plant  of  the  Barrett  Mfg. 
Company,  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Reed  streets,  manufacturer  of 
roofing  materials,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  February  4.  At 
this  time  it  is  impossible  to  learn  definitely  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  to  its  power  plant  and  machine  shop,  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  former  was  badly  damaged.  • 

The  contract  for  the  Vine  street  pier,  bids  for  the  erec- 
tion of  which  were  recently  opened  by  the  Department  of 
Whan-es,  Docks  and  Ferries,  previously  referred  to  in  this 
column,  has.  it  is  stated,  been  awarded  to  W.  S.  P.  Shields, 
who  was  the  second  lowest  bidder,  and  who  also  had  the 
contract  to  build  the  substructure  of  the  pier,  at  his  bid  of 
$339,000.  The  lowest  bidder,  it  is  reported,  refused  to 
agree  to  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  required  by  ordinance 
of  City  Council.  The  pier  wiil  be  double  decked  and  specifi- 
cations will  permit  of  the  erection  of  two  more  floors  if  de- 
sired. 

Franchises  are  being  obtained  for  the  construction  of  an 
electric  railroad  extending  from  Slatington  to  Lehighton,  Pa., 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  whicb  will  complete  a  continuous  ex- 
tensive electric  system  in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Bridges  over 
the  Lehigh  River,  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  over  the  tracks  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
roads are  proposed.  The  new  line  will  connect  with  the  Car- 
bon Transit  Company  at  Lehighton  and  the  Lehigh  Traction 
Company  Lines  at  Slatington. 

The  Manheim  Mfg.  &  Belting  Company,  Manheim,  Pa., 
has  been  organized  with  a  nominal  capital  stock.  The  com- 
pany will  manufacture  the  Veelos  Balata  belt,  which  has 
formerly  been  imported  by  the  Charles  Bond  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  The  officers  of  the  company  include  Charles 
Bond,  president ;  George  H.  Danner,  vice-president ;  M.  M. 
Pfantz,  secretary  and  H.  G.  Hess,  treasurer.  The  company  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  building. 

The  Universal  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  company  wiil 
build  and  equip  a  plant  with  engines,  boilers  and  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  enamel  ironware.  .T.  C.  Stevick  is 
president  of  the  company. 

Justice  Cox,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  are  in  the 
market  for  30  logging  cars  and  6  flat  cars. 
■ •-•-• 

Cincinnati 

CiNcix.xATi,  Ohio,  February  7,  1911. 

Business  during  the  past  week  with  a  number  of  ma- 
chine tool  builders  has  shown  a  decided  improvement.  An 
Eastern  manufacturing  concern  placed  a  nice  sized  order  in 
this  market  for  tools,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  same  com- 
pany will  make  further  purchases  later  on.  Orders  continue 
to  come  mamly  from  the  general  trade,  and  the  railroads 
are  yet  buying  sparingly. 

The  foundries  are  not  very  actively  engaged,  but  there 
are  signs  of  a  favorable  change,  and  if  the  machine  tool 
trade  continues  to  improve  they  will  doubtless  be  operating 
with  full  shifts  by  the  opening  of  spring. 

Second-hand  machinery  is  in  better  demand,  but  no  large 
sales  have  been  made  lately. 

The  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association,  March  2,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  its  history.  Among  those  who  have 
already  signified  their  intention  of  attending  are  F.  C.  Cald- 
well of  the  H.  W.  Caldwell  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago;  H.  H. 
Latham,  Latham  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago ;  J.  H.  Schwacke. 
Wm.  Sellers  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  W.  A.  Layman.  Wag- 
ner Electric  Company,  St.  Louis ;  H.  H.  Rice,  the  Waverly 
Company,  Indianapolis ;  D.  C.  Buell.  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
■ind  W.  H.  Vandervort,  Root  &  Vandervort  Company,  Mo- 
line.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  will  be  served  to  the  local 
members  and  visitors  at  the  Business  Men's  Club. 

The  Union  Thread  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  completed 
plans  for  moving  its  factory  from  its  present  city  location 
to  a  site  recently  acquired  at  Carthage.  It  is  stated  that  a 
three-story  concrete  building  will  be  erected  by  the  company, 
work  on  which  will  commence  at  an  early  date. 

The  Steel  Foundry  Company's  plant  at  Winton  place, 
Cincinnati,  was  sold  at  auction  last  week  by  Receiver  W.  D. 
Mellish  to  a  party  of  capitalists  from  Chicago  for  $44,000. 
The  plant  represented  an  original  outlay  of  about  §175,000 
and  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  some  time  ago.  Isaac 
Milier,  whose  address  is  given  as  the  Palmer  House.  Chi- 
cago, is  said  to  head  the  new  investors,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  plant  will  be  put  in  operation  at  an  early  date. 

The  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  I.  &  E.  Green- 
wald  Company,  Cincinnati,  was  held  February  1.  E.  E. 
Greenwald  retired  from  the  Board  of  Directors  .ind  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lake  Lilley  of  the  Devere  Electric  Company. 
Henry  Burhold  was  re-elected  president  of  the  company; 
Alexander  Cunningham,  vice-president,   and   W.   B.   George. 


secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager.  Edward  Estep  is 
shop  foreman,  succeeding  Thomas  L.  Greenwald,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  the  sales  department. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Niles  Tool  Works,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  all  the  old  officers  were  elected.  James  K. 
CuUen  is  president ;  George  T.  Reiss.  vice-president  ;  Charles 
Cornell,  treasurer ;  Joseph  Blair,  secretary,  and  Lucius  Pot- 
ter, assistant  secretary.  I'he  year  1910  was  reported  as 
being  a  very  prosperous  one  and  the  outlook  for  1911  is 
excellent.  Some  large  foundry  additions  are  being  made  to 
the  Xiles  plant,  which  will  be  completed  about  April. 

Kirk  &  Blum.  Cincinnati,  are  installing  a  dust  collecting 
system  for  the  Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cincinnati ;  a  hot 
blast  heating  system  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  a  shavings  collection  system  for  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Railroad  at  Somerset,  Ky. 

The  Norwood  Mfg.  Company,  Norwood,  Ohio,  is  a  new 
incorporation,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
window  ventilators  and  sanitary  household  specialties.  The 
incorporators  are  T.  L.  Kautz,  Nathaniel  B.  Hadley,  John 
M.  Morehouse,  Arthur  J.  Starr  and  Harry  B.  Barnes.  A. 
factory  site  has  been  selected  in  Norwood  and  a  Cincinnati 
sales  office  has  been  opened  at  127  East  Ninth  street.  Here- 
tofore the  company  has  had  its  ventilators  made  under  con- 
tract, but  under  the  new  arrangement  it  wiil  be  able  to 
very  much  increase  its  output  of  all  its  specialties. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Renshaw,  dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Continuation 
School,  addressed  a  gathering  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  citizens,  com- 
posed of  the  Board  of  Education  members,  prominent  manu- 
facturers and  workingmen,  February  2.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  the  continuation  school  problem,  and  from  the 
interest  manifested  it  is  quite  probable  that  Toledo  will  soon 
start  a  school  modeled  after  the  Cincinnati  institution. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Bureau  and  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion League  have  been  absorbed  by  the  newly  organized  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Association.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  George  F.  Dieterle.  president ;  E.  V.  Wilbem. 
vice-president ;  Luke  W.  Smith,  treasurer ;  W.  I.  Finch, 
secretary,  and  Carl  Dehoney,  assistant  secretary.  At  its 
annual  meeting  January  28,  S.  P.  Egan  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  & 
Egan  Company,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau,  was  very  highly  complimented  on  the  work  of  that 
organization. 

The  new  plant  of  the  H.  P.  Deuscher  Company,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  to  take  the  place  of  the  structures  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  will  soon  be  completed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  shops  will  be  in  full  operation  by  April  1. 

The  Multiple  Jet  Carbureter  Company  is  a  new  incor- 
poration at  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  John  W.  Raymond,  Joseph  Friedman,  May 
C.  Raymond,  B.  Semmelman,  A.  Semmelman  and  H.  A. 
Kern. 

The  Synder  Mfg.  Company,  Wapakoneta.  Ohio,  will  re- 
build its  furniture  factory  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

F.  E.  Horton,  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  is  reported  to  be  in  the 
market  for  some  power  plant  equipment. 

Vaile  &  Kirnes.  manufacturers  of  hydraulic,  electrical 
and  pneumatic  machinery,  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  incorporated 
as  the  Vaile-Kirnes  Company,  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 
J.  Henry  Vailes  and  Hugh  W.  Kirnes  are  named  as  the 
principal  incorporators. 

The  Alliance  Brass  &  Bronze  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
heretofore  doing  business  under  a  partnership  arrangement, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  by  Charles 
W.  Smith,  Anna  C.  Roth.  Laura  M.  Roth,  C.  J.  Roth  and 
F.  B.  Crist. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Reed  Ice  Company,  a  new  incor- 
poration at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  will  erect  a  small  ice  plant. 
J.  N.  Hanley.  William  Rager.  J.  A.  Reed.  E.  L.  Reed  and 
Willis  Davidson  are  named  as  incorporators,  and  the  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company  is  $10,000. 

The  Phelps  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Provident  Bank  Build- 
ing, Cincinnati,  dealer  in  and  manufacturers'  agent  for  iron 
and  steel  products,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capi- 
tal stock,  by  Charles  Murdock,  Florence  C.  Murdock,  Grif- 
fith L.  Resor,  B.  Scarlett  Phelps  and  Edward  C.  Phelps. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  February  21  by  the  Water    I 
Works  Department  of  Coshocton.  Ohio,  for  a  pumping  engine 
of  4.000.000  gal.  capacity  and  two  centrifugal  pumping  units 
of  15.000,000  gal.  capacity  per  day. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  has  under  consideration  extensive  improve- 
ments to  its  water  works  system,  including  additional  water 
mains  and  improved  pumping  machinery. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd.  Ohio.  February  7.  1911. 
The  local  machine  tool  market  has  been  more  active  duP" 
ing'the  past  week  than  for  some  time.  Considerable  business 
that  had  been  pending  since  the  latter  part  of  last  year  was 
placed,  these  orders  being  tor  machinery  for  one  new  plant 
and  for  extensions  to  two  others.  The  largest  order  aggre- 
g.Tted  about  $20,000.     Scattering  inquiries  for  small  lots  of 
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tools  have  also  improved  somewhat,  and  a  fair  volume  of 
business  in  orders  for  the  equipment  of  new  industrial  plants 
is  in  prospect.  Builders  of  electrical  equipment  report  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  demand  for  small  motors,  some 
nice  orders  having  been  received  during  the  past  few  days 
and  the  outlook  for  future  orders  is  encouraging.  In  the 
heavier  lines  of  machinery,  including  handling  equipment, 
business  continues  light.  There  is  a  fair  volume  of  inquiry 
pending,  hut  orders  are  slow  in  coming  out.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  however,  manufacturers  are  looking  for  a 
better  volume  of  orders.  The  foundry  trade  continues  quiet. 
Some  contracts  for  light  gray  castings  are  being  placed,  but 
at  rather  low  prices. 

The  Browning  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  power  plant.  All  of  the  equipment  has  been  pro- 
vided for. 

The  Thatcher-Rueter  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,(X)U,  by  James  C. 
Thatcher,  Henry  F.  Rueter,  R.  J.  Shilling,  W.  G.  Smith  and 
George  F.  Rueter.  The  company  will  make  dies,  stampings, 
hardware  specialties  and  engage  in  sheet  metal  work.  A 
plant  will  be  established  in  one  of  the  Bradley  power  build- 
ings, having  leased  4000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Equipment 
for  the  plant  will  be  purchased  shortly.  This  will  include 
three  lathes,  two  shapers,  four  drill  presses  and  some  small 
tools. 

The  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Company,  Cleveland,  will 
build  a  new  plant  to  replace  its  No.  2  foundry,  that  property, 
located  near  Euclid  avenue  and  East  Fifty-fifth  street,  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  site  has  not 
yet  been  selected.  The  new  plant  will  include  a  foundry, 
machine  shop  and  department  for  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ers' hardware.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  and  work 
will  be  started  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  is  erecting 
a  large  plant  at  Meadowbrook,  W.  Va.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  spelter  and  allied  products.  It  will  be  ready  for  operation 
during  the  summer. 

George  W.  Angell,  formerly  connected  with  the  Erie 
Wire  Nail  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  established  a  plant  at 
2617  East  Seventj'-sixth  street,  Cleveland,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  nail  machinery  and  chaplet  machinery  for  mak- 
ing chaplets  cold.  His  present  plant  will  be  enlarged  con- 
siderably and  some  new  machinery  will  be  required. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  taken  up 
the  matter  of  erecting  a  power  building  to  provide  floor  space 
for  small  industrial  plants.  A  committee,  of  which  Isaac 
Kinsey  is  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Manufacturers  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  planning  an  indus- 
trial exposition.  A  committee  to  form  preliminary  arrange- 
ments has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  S.  O.  Richardson, 
chairman;  George  Hardy.  D.  C.  Donovan,  J.  N.  Willys, 
Frank  Southard  and  H.  M.  Nussbaum. 

The  JIcNeil  Boiler  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  adjoining  its  present  site  to  provide  room  for 
plant  extension. 

The  general  contract  for  a  new  filtration  plant  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Roberts  Filter  Com- 
pany, Darby,  Pa. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  the  Love-Casselman 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  sheet  metal  by  A.  B.  Love,  C.  W.  Cassel- 
man  and  others. 

The  Indian  Motor  Car  Company,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by 
S.  W.  Martin  and  others  to  manufacture  automobiles. 

The  Canton  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  whose  re- 
organization was  recently  announced,  having  been  taken  over 
by  the  interests  that  control  the  Multiplex  Filing  Device 
Company,  has  elected  the  following  ofiicers :  President, 
.Tacob  F.  Smith  of  Buffalo,  formerly  president  of  the  Multi- 
plex Company ;  vice-president,  C.  N.  Vicary,  who  had  been 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Canton  Mfg.  Company:  treas- 
urer, 0.  E.  Stuart.  The  two  plants  will  be  merged.  The 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,01X). 

The  Reliance  Mfg.  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  been 

j  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  manufacture 

hardware  specialties.     The  incorporators  are  Frank  C.  Mc- 

Lain,  M.  R.  Bissell,  John  Igelstrom,  F.  W.  Arnold  and  John 

E.  McLain. 

The  M.  &  M.  Rubber  Cement  Company,  Akron.  Ohio,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings  of 
fireproof  brick  construction,  one  .50  x  150  ft.,  one  story,  and 
the  other  40  x  200  ft.,  two  or  three  stories.  The  company 
will  make  several  additions  to  its  line  of  products. 

The  Foundries  Company,  recently  incorporated  at  Orr- 
yille,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  Postelwaite  planing  mill  plant 
in  that  city  and  will  fit  it  up  at  once  as  a  foundry. 

B.  T.  Steiner,  for  a  numbeir  of  years  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Gilliam  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  the  stock  holdings  of  Stuart  S.  Kurtz,  who 
has  retired  as  president  and  treasurer  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  other  interests,  after  being  connected  with  the  com- 


pany for  30  years.  Mr.  Steiner  has  succeeded  Mr.  Kurtz  as 
president  and  treasurer,  and  Samuel  G.  Zimmerman,  who 
has  been  assistant  secretary,  becomes  secretary.  The  com- 
pany will  continue  the  same  lines  of  manufacturing  as  in  the 
past.  Recently  the  manufacture  of  wrenches  was  added  to 
its  other  products. 

•*-»-* 


New  England 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  7,  1911. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  the  belief  that  business  is 
on  the  mend.  On  the  contrary,  various  new  indications  of 
improvement  are  observed.  January  proved  a  much  better 
month  for  the  dealers  than  November  and  December.  Good 
orders  have  been  placed  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
business  is  in  sight,  with  probability  of  the  early  booking  of 
a  good  sized  part  of  it.  The  builders  of  special  machinery 
are  quite  busy  and  many  inquiries  are  being  received  to  in- 
dicate an  increasing  interest.  However,  this  branch  of  the 
trade  is  usually  more  active  when  business  is  moderate,  cus- 
tomers having  mort  time  in  which  to  give  attention  to  im- 
proved equipment.  The  electric  companies  are  making  no 
complaint  whatever.  With  some  of  them  it  would  take  no 
great  amount  of  improvement  to  place  deliveries  in  a  bad 
way. 

The  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  making  in- 
quiries for  a  large  vertical  boring  mill,  a  number  of  engine 
lathes  and  several  drills  for  its  shops. 

Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  141  Milk  street,  Boston,  will  estab- 
lish new  shops  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  present 
output.  Inquiries  are  making  for  some  $10,000  worth  of 
tools,  as  was  stated  last  week,  but  the  list  is  somewhat 
tentative.  It  includes  two  planers,  three  lathes,  several  drills, 
milling  machine,  shaper,  radial  drill  and  miscellaneous  ma- 
chinery, comprising  a  complete  shop  equipment.  The  com- 
pany will  also  be  in  the  market  for  an  engine  and  boiler. 
The  location  of  the  shops  is  not  yet  determined. 

Alex.  D.  Morgan  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Becker  Milling  Machine  Company  and  has  resumed  his  per- 
sonal business,  the  sale  of  machine  tools,  in  which  he  makes 
a  specialty  of  second-hand  machinery.  His  address  is  22 
Bellevue  street.  West  Roxbury  District,  Boston. 

The  Bbston  &  Maine  has  not  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  repair  shop  at  Concord,  N.  H.  No  announce- 
ment of  the  location  of  the  big  repair  shops  has  been  made, 
but  the  question  will  probably  be  decided  within  a  few  days. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  will 
carry  up  several  three-story  buildings  an  additional  story, 
giving  additional  space  47  x  138  ft.,  with  ell  16  x  21  ft.,  -it) 
X  186  ft.  and  36  x  57  ft. 

The  Springfield  Gas  Light  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.. 
will  expend  $250,000  for  new  apparatus  for  its  works. 

The  latest  Maine  power  project  is  that  of  Arthur  B. 
Leach,  New  York,  and  Linwood  C.  Tyler,  Bangor,  Maine, 
who  have  applied  to  the  Maine  Legislature  for  the  right  to 
incorporate  the  Maine  Power  Company,  to  take  over  the 
Hodwell  Power  Company  plant,  13  miles  above  Bangor,  on 
the  Penobscot  River.  The  purpose  is  to  spend  $500,000  in 
developing  the  water  power. 

The  Boston  School  Board  has  voted  to  expend  $7000  for 
a  central  electric  generating  plant,  to  supply  a  number  of 
school  houses.  The  recommendation  carries  with  it  the  use 
of  a  gas  engine. 

The  Boston  Motor  Boat  and  Engine  Show,  held,  in  Me- 
chanics' Building,  Boston,  last  week,  was  a  very  repre- 
sentative affair,  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  engines, 
power  boats  and  accessories  being  represented  by  exhibits. 
Very  little  general  equipment,  such  as  machinery  and  tools, 
was  shown.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  indications 
point  to  a  busy  year  for  the  manufacturers.  Motor  boating 
is  increasing  in  popularity  in  New  England,  and  the  con- 
dition is  reflected  in  the  business  of  the  large  number  of 
houses  who  supply  this  demand.  The  engine  builders  report 
the  outlook  very  bright. 

The  industrial  show  which  has  been  held  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  for  two  years  will  be  omitted  this  winter,  the  man- 
agement having  decided  to  join  with  the  Boston  Industrial 
Show,  which  will  be  carried  out  in  a  large  way  in  Mechanics' 
Building  in  the  autumn. 

The  P.  H.  P.  Motor  Truck  Company,  Westfield,  Mass., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  a  light  automobile  truck, 
the  design  of  R.  R.  Pendleton  in  an  addition  to  be  built  to 
the  building  of  A.  B.  Pendleton  &  Son  on  Main  street.  The 
company  states  that  it  is  not  in  the  market  for  machinery  at 
this  time. 

The  C.  W.  Kelsey  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  which 
will  build  a  three-wheel  motor  vehicle,  has  decided  to  do  no 
manufacturing  for  itself  this  season,  but  will  buy  the  parts 
from  which  to  assemble  an  estimated  output  of  10,000 
vehicles. 

The  new.  factory  of  the  National  Spring  Bed  Company, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  will  consist  of  a  main  building  44  x  116 
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ft,  five  stories,  of  heavy  mill  construction.  A  new  boiler 
house  will  be  30  x  40  ft.  Contracts  for  boiler  and  engine 
have  been  let. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Pratt  &  Cady  Company,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  at  the  annual  meeting,  elected  George  W.  Hayden  a 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  the  former  president  of  the  company,  the  other 
directors  being  James  Nichols.  Amos  Whitney.  F.  F.  Streci. 
L.  B.  Brainerd,  George  C.  Kimball  and  John  Spencer  Camp. 
Mr.  Camp  was  elected  president  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Haydeti 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  Kimball  secretary 
and  Joseph  A.  Swift  assistant  secretary. 

In  petitioning  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  permis- 
sion to  take  over  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Company  makes  the 
statement  that  if  satisfactory  legislation  is  secured  a  double 
track  tunnel  will  be  built  under  Boston  Harbor,  connectmg 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston. 
Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  with  the  South  Station,  using  a  lower 
level  of  the  station  as  a  terminal  for  station  purposes  and 
connecting  with  the  main  line  tracks  at  Back  Bay.  Under 
the  plan  at  least  two  tracks  of  the  New  Haven  line  will  be 
electrified  from  Readville  to  and  through  the  tunnel,  auJ 
also  two  additional  tracks  from  the  tunnel  to  Lynn  and  the 
Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  road  to  Lynn.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
four-track  the  main  line  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  beyond  Lynn 
to  Beverly,  to  build  a  four-track  tunnel  through  the  city  of 
Salem  and  to  oi)erate  by  electricity  at  least  as  far  as  I?ev- 
erly.  To  carry  out  these  plans  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars. 


Indianapolis 

IXDIAXAPOLIS.  IXD.,  February  7,  1911. 

The  Ridgeville  Tile  &  Brick  Company.  Ridgeville,  Ind.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  ?20.000.  T. 
A.  Almonrode  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  explosion  of  a  gasoline  tank  partially  wrecked  the 
plant  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  at  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  January  31.  causing  a  loss  of  $10,000. 

Ezra  C.  Voris  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  purchased  the 
United  States  Cement  Company's  plant  at  Bedford,  Ind.. 
at  receiver's  sale  for  $181,000.  He  represented  a  syndicate 
of  the  stockholders.  The  company  had  been  in  receiver's 
charge  two  years. 

The  plant  of  the  Remy  Bros.  Electric  Company.  Ander- 
son. Ind.,  manufacturer  of  magnetos,  has  been  bought  by 
Indianapolis  capitalists,  headed  by  Stoughton  A.  Fletcher, 
president  of  the  Fletcher  American  Bank. 

The  Jeffersonville  Mfg.  Company,  Jefifersonville,  Ind.,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  10,000  cots  for  Government  use. 
Newton  H.  Myers  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Brooklyn  Tool  Company.  Brooklyn,  Ind..  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
tools.  The  directors  are  J.  S.  Spoor,  H.  T.  Blake  and  I. 
Spoor. 

The  Kokomo  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Kokomo.  Ind.. 
has  enlarged  its  articles  of  incorporation  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  operate  a  steam  heating  plant.  George  J.  Marott,  Indian- 
apolis, is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Barker-Brown  Shoe  Company,  Huntington.  Ind.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $250,000,  and  will  build  an 
addition  to  its  factory  buildings  of  brick,  50  x  140  ft.,  and 
will  increase  its  working  force  from  250  to  500. 

The  Grosneckle  Grille  &  Screen  Company's  plant  at 
North  Manchester,  Ind.,  was  burned  January  30.  with  $10.- 
000  loss. 

The  Altermatt-Wahl  Mfg.  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture wood  and  metal  articles.  The  directors  are  John  F. 
Altermatt,  George  F.  Wahl  and  N.  G.  Altermatt. 

The  Rider-Lewis  Motor  Car  Works,  Anderson.  Ind.,  has 
been  sold  to  Milwaukee  capitalists,  represented  by  Lester 
C.  Matson,  an  attorney  of  that  city.  The  price  was  $38,500 
cash.  The  plant  will  be  put  in  operation  again  with  enlarged 
capital. 

The  Western  Gas  Construction  Company.  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  is  in  the  market  for  some  new  traveling  cranes  to  be 
used'  in  its  foundry ;  also  conveying  and  elevating  machinery 
for  its  coreroom  to  carry  mixed  core  products. 

The  Frank  Gruber  Boiler  Works.  Fort  Wa.vne.  Ind.. 
will  add  to  its  present  shop  the  building,  60  x  95  ft.,  for- 
merly used  by  the  Bar  street  foundry. 

'The  Menefee  Foundry  Company.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  has 
just  completed  an  addition.  TO  x  SO  ft.,  to  its  molding  de- 
partment, and  is  in  the  market  for  new  machinery  to  be  used 
>n  this  department.  It  has  also  installed  a  new  T2-in.  Whii- 
in"  furnace.  10  to  12  tons  per  liour  capacity. 

"d  a  Bohlin  &  Son,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  are  receiving 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  The 
work  includes  electric  power  and  lighting  plant. 

The    Siler-Petit    Company.    Fort   Wayne,    Ind.,    recently 


incorporated  with  $2.'j0.000  capital  stock.  The  company  is 
now  having  its  product  manufactured  under  contract,  but 
advises  that  it  will  erect  two  factories  within  the  next  nine 
months,  one  in  Chicago  and  the  other  in  New  York.  The 
class  of  machinery  to  be  used  will  consist  of  lathes,  millers, 
drill  presses  and  light  woodworking  machines  for  pattern- 
making. 

The  M.  Rumely  Company,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000  to  provide 
additional   working  capital. 

The  Logansport  Radiator  EVjuipment  Company,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
factor.v,  consisting  of  a  large  foundry  building,  coreroom  and 
machine  shop.  Other  improvements  contemplated  include 
the  installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Jacob  A.  Teeter  Electric  Company,  Claypool,  Ind., 
has  been  reorganized  and  will  make  extensive  improvements. 

The  Sterling  Electric  Works,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  .$200,000  authorized  capital  stock,  and  has 
taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Sterling  Electric  Company  of 
that  city,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  mag- 
netos and  other  electrical  equipment,  including  telephone 
work.  The  new  company  has  issued  $100,000  of  bonds, 
which  have  been  disposed  of  to  redeem  the  bonds  of  the  old 
company.  The  oflicers  of  the  company  are :  Samuel  T.  Mar- 
dock,  president,  a  local  capitalist ;  R.  B.  Wallace,  vice-presi- 
dent :  Thomas  Duncan,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  city  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  will  install  electric  pumps  at 
the  water  works  pumping  station.  W.  L.  Hurd  is  chief 
ensineer. 


St.  Louis 

Si.  Lours.  February  G,  1911. 

Inquiries  continued  good  the  past  week  with  orders  com- 
paratively few,  although  fairly  good  sales  have  been  closed  by 
some  of  the  dealers. 

The  Manufacturers'  Railway  announces  that  construction 
will  begin  forthwith  on  a  large  modern  freight  warehouse  in 
South  St.  Louis  to  cost  approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  American  Brake  Company's  extensive  improvements 
are  now  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  the  plant  makes  a 
formidable  appearance  on  the  Broadway  frontage. 

The  Bignall  &  Keeler  Mfg.  Company,  whose  plant  is  at 
Edwardsville,  III.,  is  very  busy  on  its  line  of  high  grade  pipe 
machines. 

The  Corn  Products  Company,  Granite  City,  III.,  is  mak- 
ing some  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant. 

The  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Company  is  busy  on  fine  manga- 
nese castings. 

The  St.  Louis  Car  Company  has  started  up  its  'plant  with 
a  large  force  of  employees. 

The  Aubuchon-Garneau  Candy  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  company  are :  Henry  C.  Garneau,  president  and 
treasurer ;  William  Aubuchon,  vice-president,  and  Paul  W. 
Taylor,  secretary.  The  company  is  looking  for  a  location  on 
which  to  build  its  plant  and  expects  to  settle  on  a  site  in  the 
next  few  days. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company 
has  purchased  property  on  Second  street,  for  which  $850,000 
was  paid.  It  is  the  present  site  of  the  Fulton  Iron  Works. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  latter  company  will  locate  on  six 
acres  of  ground  along  the  Wabash  Railroad  and  erect  a 
foundry  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000. 

The  Howett  SIfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Wilbur  E.  Howett.  Juliet  C.  Howett  and  George  Barnett. 
The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
equipment. 

The  E.  R.  Hensel  Steel  &  Copper  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  E.  R.  Hensel,  S.  M.  Hensel  and  A.  Bur- 
meister. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  will  issue  $100,000  in  bonds  tor 
improvements  to  its  water  system  outside  of  the  city.  Mai- 
ine  Reber  is  city  engineer. 

The  factory  of  the  Osage  Handle  Company,  Eldon.  Mo., 
was  burned  January  21,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $7500. 
The  factory  will  probably  soon  be  rebuilt. 

The  plant  of  the  Ferguson  Waterproof  Company  at 
Second  and  Trudeau  streets,  St.  Louis,  was  burned  January 
26. 

Lewis  Vogle  and  A.  W.  Sweyd  of  New  York  City,  have 
purchased  160  acres  of  land  near  Weir  City,  Mo.,  upon  which 
they  will  erect  a  $25,000  brick  plant.  W.  H.  Allen  will  be 
the  manager  of  the  new  plant. 

The  American  Agricultural  Corporation  is  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Standard  Reduction  and  Chemical 
Company's  plant  at  Sands,  Mo. 

The  Phoenix  American  Cob  Pipe  Company.  Washington, 
Mo.,  will  remove  its  factory  to  Boonville,  Mo,,  a  bonus  of 
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$25,000  having  been  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Boonville.  A 
four-story  briclj  building  will  be  erected.  The  company  fur- 
nishes employment  tor  200  persons. 

The  Springfield  Novelty  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield,  Mo., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000.  The  com- 
pany will  erect  a  suitable  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
its  specialties,  one  of  which  is  a  window  attachment  made 
of  wood  and  metal. 

The  Sedalia  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  William  Wilson  of  Edina,  Jerome  Moyer  and 
H.  W.  Graham,  of  Sedalia,  and  others.  The  company  will 
manufacture  bricks,  sewer  pipe,  roofing  tile,  &c. 

The  Marston  Cooperage  Company,  Marston,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Seth  S.  Barnes,  O.  B.  Given,  C.  M.  Barnes 
and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  cooperage  stock. 

The  City  Council  of  Kirkville,  Mo.,  is  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  lighting  plant. 


Detroit 

Detroit,   Mich.,   February   5,   1911. 

The  past  week,  being  the  last  week  in  January,  itself  the 
first  month  of  the  new  year,  has  given  manufacturers  in  this 
city  an  opportunity  to  judge,  by  comparisons,  the  outlook  for 
1911.  In  the  matter  of  sales  and  orders,  a  great  many  state 
that  it  could  not  be  better.  Factory  building  bids  fair  to 
make  history  this  spring,  as  every  contractor  in  the  city  has 
his  hands  full.  Few,  if  any.  mechanics  are  idle,  evidenced 
by  the  size  of  "  help  wanted  "  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  organization  of  the  Concrete  Form  &  Engine  Com- 
pany has  been  completed.  The  company  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Collapsible  Steel  Form  Company  of  Detroit  and  Car- 
son City,  and  the  New  Belle  Isle  Motor  Company  of  this 
city.  The  capital  stock  of  $150,000  will  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  plant. 

The  report  that  the  Welch-Pontiac  Car  Company,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.,  will  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
is  denied  by  both  A.  R.  Welch  and  F.  S.  Welch. 

Franchises  for  an  electric  railroad  from  Adrian  to  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  are  being  secured  from  the  intermediate  towns. 
Francis  J.  Burlask  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  promoting  the  project. 

Construction  will  soon  be  begun  on  a  new  power  dam  to 
cost  $750,000  on  the  Menominee  River,  four  miles  above 
Iron  Mountain.  The  project  is  in  the  hands  of  O.  C.  David- 
sou,  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  who  plans  to  fur- 
nish power  to  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  city. 

The  Reed  City  Veneer  Plant,  Reed  City,  Mich.,  de- 
stoyed  by  fire  some  time  ago,  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Work  on  the 
plant  will  be  commenced  next  spring. 

The  Elk  Lime  &  Cement  Company,  Elk  Rapids,  Mich., 
will  be  reorganized.  The  plant  which  was  shut  down  some 
time  ago  will  soon  be  in  operation  if  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Williams  and  C.  A.  Whyland  of  Chicago  are  successful. 

The  Consolidated  Fuel  &  Lumber  Company,  Negauneo, 
Mich.,  are  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a  third  ware- 
house, which  is  to  be  completed  by  next  summer. 

The  old  stave  mill  at  Covington,  Mich.,  the  property  of 
the  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company,  has  been  leased  by 
R.  J.  Howes  and  Payton  O'Mara,  for  the  construction  of  a 
saw  mill. 

Detroit  automobile  interests  will  gain  materially  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  Studebaker  Corporation.  The  E.  M. 
F.  plant  will  be  increased  in  the  spring  and  a  big  factory  for 
the  construction  of  trucks  will  be  built  in  connection  with 
the  plant  on  Clark  avenue. 

The  Adrian  Novelty  Company,  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  for  the  manufacture  of  vending  machines.  The 
machines  are  made  to  handle  articles  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions, designed,  in  many  cases,  to  replace  the  clerk. 

The  Prison  Board  of  Control  of  the  Jackson  State  Prison 
will  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  of  .$21,000  to  cover 
the  purchase  of  a  new  engine  and  generator  for  the  prison 
power   plant. 

Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  authorized  its  city  clerk  and  engineer 
to  purchase  new  machinery  for  the  city  pumping  station. 
The  station  will  be  ready  for  use  by  April  1. 

The  Mackinaw  Transportation  Company,  in  the  person 
of  Capt.  L.  R.  Boynton,  states  that  the  company  has  de- 
cided to  purchase  another  ferryboat,  to  be  of  24-car  capacity. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  of  Flint,  Mich.,  is  seriously  con- 
sidering a  proposition  to  secure  the  location  of  a  $.300,000 
automobile  concern  at  present  established  in  Chicago. 

The  city  of  Manistee,  Mich.,  has  approved  of  a  contract 
with  the  Manistee  Iron  Works,  whereby  it  agrees  to  transfer 
to  the  company  $20,000  in  park  bonds.  In  return  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  deed  to  the  city  a  piece  of  land,  and  to  give 
employment  to  200  men  for  seven  out  of  the  next  ten  years. 


The  step  will  mean  the  construction  of  a  much  larger  plant, 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  city. 

The  much  heralded  water  works  of  the  city  of  Saginaw, 
.Mich.,  the  construction  of  which  was  decided  upon  by  a 
special  election  held  last  spring,  has  been  knocked  out  by  a 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The  ruling  has  to  do 
with  a  certain  technicality  affecting  an  amendment  to  the 
city  charter,  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the 
plant. 

Business  men  of  Hancock  and  Houghton,  Mich,  have 
organized  a  creamery  company  to  be  known  as  the  Portage 
Lake  Creamery.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  purchasing  of  the  necessary  machinery. 

Cheboygan  capitalists  are  considering  the  organization  of 
a  company  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the  Cheboygan  Boiler 
Works,  Cheboygan,  Mich.  The  plan  is  well  under  way  and 
bids  fair  to  establish  a  valuable  industry  for  the  city. 

The  Swartz  Electric  Company,  Adrian,  Mich.,  has  turned 
to  the  manufacture  of  electric  horns,  a  new  product  for  this 
company. 

The  New  Haven  Coal  Company,  Owosso,  Mich.,-  recently 
purchased  by  Detroit  capitalists,  will  begin  active  operations 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  company  intends  to  greatly 
enlarge  its  capacity  by  the  purchasing  of  new  machinery. 

The  Parrot  Heater  Company  has  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and 
electric  heaters. 

The  Port  Huron  Salt  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  will 
greatly  increase  its  output  during  the  present  year.  The 
installing  of  the  double  pan  system  will  necessitate  a  larger 
addition  to  the  plant,  in  conjunction  with  which  improve- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $40,000  will  be  made. 

The  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  has  com- 
pleted foundations  for  a  building  which  will  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  company. 

The  John  M.  Lauer  Machine  Company  of  this  city  is 
laying  plans  for  a  large  addition  to  its  present  plant.  The 
present  quarters  are  entirely  inadequate. 

Another  chemical  plant  is  to  be  located  at  Midland,  Mich. 
Tlie  firm  of  Mercke  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Germany, 
is  beginning  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  numerous  chemical   products. 

The  National  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Niles,  Mich.,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  merger  of  several  wire  cloth  and  wire  prod- 
ucts concerns,  incorporation  papers  of  which  were  filed  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  last  week.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,500,000. 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  is  opening  up  a 
granite  quarry  on  his  farm  near  Van  Buskirk. 

Ball  &  Son,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  will  move  their  plant  from 
Chicago  and  Clay  streets  to  a  site  on  Fremont  street. 

The  Buhl  Malleable  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  erecting 
an  addition  to  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  open  hearth 
steel  castings,  which  it  will  begin  to  turn  out  about  May  1. 
A  building  65  s  300  ft.  is  being  erected  of  steel  and  De- 
troit-Fenestra  steel  window  sash  construction.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  a  seven-ton  furnace. 

Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   February   6,   1911. 

The  National  Brake  &  Electric  Company,  Milwaukee, 
expects  to  complete  in  about  three  months  extensive  im- 
provements to  its  plant,  consisting  of  additions  to  the  pres- 
ent foundry  and  machine  shop  as  well  as  a  new  storage  ware- 
house. 

The  Vilter  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  has  installed  a 
500-kw.  generator  with  cross  compound  condensing  Corliss 
engine. 

The  Columbia  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Parde- 
ville.  Wis.,  will  build  a  lighting  plant  to  be  equipped  with 
a  1.50-hp.  boiler,  one  125-hp.  Corliss  engine,  one  100-kw. 
three  phase,  60  cycle  A.  C.  generator. 

The  Hough  Shade  Corporation,  Janesville,  Wis.,  will 
erect  this  spring  an  additional  storage  warehouse  40  x  80 
ft.,  with  brick  walls  and  mill  construction. 

The  A.  A.  Cutter  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  plant  this  spring  two  stories  and  base- 
ment, with  an  electric  freight  elevator. 

The  Simmons  Mfg.  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  under 
construction  a  new  steel  and  brick  foundry,  which  will  not 
require  additional  equipment,  as  it  is  erected  on  the  site  of 
an  old  foundry  building  which  is  being  replaced. 

The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company,  Menasha,  Wis., 
contemplates  erecting  important  extensions  to  its  plant  this 
spring,  but  definite  plans  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  C.  A.  Lawton  Company,  DePere,  Wis.,  contemplates 
erecting  a  steel  and  concrete  pattern  storage  room,  60  s  96 
ft.,  on  which  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.     The  building  will  be  of  fire  proof  construction. 
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The  MacKinnon  Mfg.  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis., 
expects  in  the  near  future  to  operate  its  plant  12  hours  a 
day ;  the  plant  is  ruuniug  10  hours  at  present.  The  in- 
creased output  will  be  necessary  to  complete  orders  from 
wagon  manufaoturere. 

The  J.  S.  Rowell  Mfg.  Company,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  has 
plans  under  consideration  for  increasing  its  manufacturing 
facilities  during  the  coming  summer.  The  company's  plant 
was  enlarged  about  50  per  cent,  a  year  ago,  but  finds  the 
growth  of   its  business   will   necessitate   further  extensions. 

TTie  Pacific  Tower  &  Light  Company,  Fruitville,  Wis., 
will  enlarge  and  improve  its  plant. 

E.  H.  Goodman,  city  clerk,  Townsend,  Mont.,  will  open 
bids  February  14  for  the  construction  of  a  pumping  station. 

Lewiston,  Mont.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
water  works  system  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Argyle,  Minn.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  water 
works  system. 

♦-•-• 

Toronto 

Toronto,  February  4,  1911. 
Operations  in  many  factories  have  been  affected  by  an 
epidemic  of  grippe  that  appears  to  be  attacking  workers  at 
all  industrial  centers  in  this  province.  In  some  manufac- 
turing establishments  the  number  of  hands  ofE  work  on  this 
account  is  large,  and  the  effect  quite  disorganizing.  The 
pressure  of  orders  for  spring  delivery  is  great  in  various 
lines,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  agriculture,  with 
navigation,  with  road-mal;ing,  and  with  minins.  Some  of 
the  towns  that  had  about  closed  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  branches  of  manufacturing  works  in  the  United 
States  have  been  notified  that  negotiations  will  not  be  re- 
sumed until  the  reciprocity  agreeemnt  between  the  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa  governments  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
national  legislatures  concerned.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  agreement  being  adopted,  several  arrangements 
for  the  locating  of  branch  works  in  Canada  will  be  can- 
celled. The  reason  is  not  that  the  change  of  tariff  in  every 
case  would  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  advantage  of  loca- 
tion in  Canada,  but  that  it  is  regarded  as  probable  that 
other  instalments  of  reciprocity  would  follow  this  one.  This 
immediate  result  of  the  agreement  is  being  uvsed  ns  a  reason 
for  opposing  it  at  Ottawa,  and  will  be  adduced  in  the  ar- 
guments that  will  be  brought  forward  against  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons  next  week.  Oddly  enough,  the  rank  and  file  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  not  the  chief  enforcers  of  this 
point.  As  the  agreement  does  not  greatly  impair  their  pro- 
tection against  the  competition  of  factories  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  it  operates  to  deter  the  opening  of  American 
branch  factories  in  Canada,  not  much  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  it  by  the  great  majority  of  existing  manufacturers  in 
Canada. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  at  Sarnia,  Ont.,  is  reported 
to  be  suspending  action  on  plans  for  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  refinery,  plans  that  were  in  a  forward  state 
when  the  reciprocity  agreement  was  announced.  If  the  plans 
are  carried  out  the  plant  will  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  make 
the  output  one-third  greater  than  it  is. 

Orders  have  been  issued  from  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  the 
pushing  on  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works'  building  programme 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  erection  of  the  assembly  building  at 
a  cost  of  $200.0(X)  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Aitosetlicv. 
it  is  said,  there  will  be  expended  $1,500,000  on  the  company's 
works.  The  news  that  building  operations  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  gives  satisfaction  in  Hamilton,  as  it  was  feared 
the  reciprocity  agreement  might  cause  the  company  to  change 
its  plans. 

Harry  Cockshutt,  ex-president  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  head  of  the  Cockshutt  Flow  Com- 
pany, Brantford,  Ont.,  says  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  plows  and  certain  other  agricultural  implements  to  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  will  be  injurious  to  the  Canadian  in- 
dustry, unless,  as  in  the  case  of  harvesters  and  mowers,  there 
is  a  drawback  of  practically  the  whole  duty  on  the  pig  iron 
and  rolled  steel  used  as  material. 

W.  J.  Verity,  head  of  the  Verity  Plow  Company,  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  says  that  he  doubts  that  the  John  Deere  Com- 
pany will  now  establish  its  works  at  Welland,  Ont.,  as  the 
new  tariff  arrangement  with  the  United  States  must  tend  to 
make  a  Canadian  branch  appear  less  desirable. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Street  Railway 
Company,  London,  Ont.,  on  February  1,  it  was  decided  to 
build  an  up-to-date  steam  power  plant  and  abandon  the 
idea  of  using  hydroelectric  power  from  Niagara  Falls. 

At  London,  Ont.,  more  than  a  hundred  factory  hands 
have  been  off  work  daily  for  the  last  10  days  on  account  of 
grippe. 

The  location  of  Port  Mann,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  has  been  decided  on.  It  is  to 
be  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  New  Westminster,  and  on  t^e 
south   bank   of  the   Fraser   River,   British   Columbia.     Tte 


building  up  of  this  new  terminal  city  is  expected  to  make 
much  business  for  manufacturers  of  structural  material, 
equipment,  &c. 

A  delegation  of  Pacific  Coast  men  passed  through 
Toronto,  bound  for  Ottowa,  on  the  night  of  February  2. 
Their  mission  is  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  British  Columbia 
Steel  Company,  whose  projected  $10,000,(XX)  plant  is  to  be 
at  or  near  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  terminal  point 
at  Port  Mann.  They  are  supposed  to  have  some  business 
with  the  government  on  the  subject  of  steel  bounties. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  a  private  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  few  days  ago,  the  government  said  that  the 
masonry  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  will  be  finished  by  November, 
and  that  the  tenders  for  the  steel  superstructure  name  dates 
running  from  1014  to  191G  as  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  that  work. 

A  motion  has  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  of  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  calling  for  the  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  a  proposal  to  build  and  equip  a  municipal  plant 
for   the  distribulion   of   hydroelectric  power. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  and  head  office 
at  Montreal.  This  is  the  concern  in  which  the  Montreal 
Steel  Company  and  the  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Welland,  are  to  be  merged. 

H.  E.  Indhope,  president  of  the  Indhope  Jlotor  Com- 
pany, Orillia,  Ont.,  says  that  if  the  duty  on  automobiles  is 
reduced  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  is  proposed  in  the  reci- 
procity agreement,  the  duty  on  all  parts  and  materials  enter- 
ing into  automobile  construction  should  be  proportionately 
lowered. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  type-casting  and  type-setting 
machines  will  reduce  the  price  of  these  to  the  Canadian 
publisher  $800  to  $1000  each. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Construction  Company,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
has  secured  the  Dominion  Government  contract  to  build  a 
Marine  Department  depot  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.  The 
price  is  $200,000.  A  large  wharf,  set  up  on  patent  ferro- 
concrete piles,  is  to  be  built,  as  well  as  work  shops,  power 
house,  buoy  shed  and  residence  for  the  staff. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  will  rebuild  its 
shops  in  Ottawa  East  the  coming  summer. 

Calgary,  Alberta,  is  to  have  a  municipal  paving  plant. 
There    is   a   surprisingly    large   movement   of   machinery 
over  the  winter   road   into   the  Porcupine  mining  camp  in 
Northern  Ontario. 

Motor  trucks  are  coming  into  use  very  rapidly  in  Cana- 
dian cities,  and  manufacturers  and  selling  agents  are  meet- 
ing with  a  large  demand  for  these  wagons. 

A  generator  of  1500  hp.  has  been  transported  over  the 
land  road  from  the  Toronto  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
to  Sandy  Falls  on  the  Mattajami  River  in  Northern  On- 
tario. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  put  in  this  year's  appro- 
priations $60,000  to  be  expended  on  improvements  at  Port 
Stanley,  the  port  of  London,  Ont.  Altogether  between  $200,- 
(KX)  and  $250,000  will  be  expended  there. 

The  Lakefield  Canoe  Building  &  Mfg.  Company  is  erect- 
ing a  new  plant  at  Lakefield,  Ont.  It  is  to  be  fitted  with 
the  best  machinery. 

N.  W.  Curry,  president  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  is  also  president  of  the  newly-incorporated  Can- 
adian Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.  Other  directors  of  the  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  are  also  on  the  board  of  the  new  merger. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd., 
will  soon  issue  $3,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Car  Company,  and  that  the  money  will  be 
expended  on  extensions. 

The  Casey  Shaw  Lumber  Company.  Sudbury.  Out.,  has 
taken  over  the  building  supply  business  there  of  F.  C.  Crane- 
ford.  It  will  establish  a  modern  sawmill  at  Long  Lake. 
To  its  Sudbury  works  it  will  add  a  made-to-order  house 
business. 

The  new  power  house  of  the  Sherbrooke  Railway  Com- 
pany,  Sherbrooke,  Quo.,  is  almost  completed. 

The  Porcupine  Imperial  Mining  Company,  whose  head 
office  is  in  New  York  City,  is  arranging  for  the  bringing  in 
of  plant  to  operate  its  property  in  the  Porcupine  mining 
field. 

The  Hamilton  Machinery  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  head  office  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  as  a  machinery- 
selling  company.  It  has  several  lines  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign manufacture  to  handle  in  Canada. 

The  ratepayers  of  Si.  Catharines  have  authorized  a  by- 
law to  give  municipal  advantages  to  the  Steel  &  Radiation, 
Ltd.,  who  will  erect  buildings  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  about  to  begin 
the  construction  of  new  offices  in  Toronto,  to  cost  $1,000,000. 
The  Dominion  Bank  is  to  put  up  a  very  fine  building  oppo- 
site the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  new  office. 

David  Spencer  &  Co.  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  new 
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departmental  store  building  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  cost  $600,- 

000. 

A  by-law  is  being  prepared  for  the  expenditure  of  $300,- 
000  for  an  electric  power  plant  by  the  city  of  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. Most  of  the  money  will  be  spent  on  sub-stations, 
transformers  and  machinery. 

The  Edmonton  Heat  &  Power  Company  proposes  to  build 
a  hydroelectric  power  plant  about  60  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  and  develop  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  horsepower. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  February  4,  1911. 
The  demand  for  machinery  for  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  municipal  public  service  plants  and  systems, 
such  as  electric  light  and  power,  water  works  and  sewer  dis- 
posal, is  unusually  brisk  in  the  different  cities  and  towns  of 
Texas  and  the  Southwest.  The  municipal  ownership  idea 
seems  to  be  growing,  and  several  bond  issues  have  been 
voted  recently  by  towns  to  take  over  the  public  utilities  in  the 
respective  municipalities. 

The  City  Council  of  Lagrange,  Texas,  has  under  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  taking  over  the  local  water  works 
plant  and  distributing  system  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent lease.  If  this  is  done  improvements  and  extensions  will 
be  made. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Waco,  Texas,  have  ordered 
an  election  to  be  held  in  that  city  February  14  to  vote  on 
the  proposition  of  installing  a  municipal  electric  light  plant. 
The  city  of  Lufkin.  Texas,  will  install  a  new  pumping 
plant  and  lay  new  water  mains  for  its  water  works  system. 
The  question  of  whether  the  pumps  shall  be  electric  or  steam 
driven  is  now  being  considered.  A  complete  filtering  plant 
will  be  installed  in  connection  with  the  system. 

I.  J.  Sander  of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  will  erect  a  saw  mill 
near  Elkhart,  Texas. 

The  Holland-Texas  Irrigation  Company  is  installing  irri- 
gation pumping  machinery  on  its  large  farm  near  CotuHa, 
Texas.    The  pump  is  of  large  capacity. 

The  People's  Light  Company  is  installing  considerable 
new  machinery  at  its  gas  plant  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

George  Gwilt  of  Vernon,  B.  C,  will  install  a  clay  working 
plant  near  Houston.  Glazed  ware  and  pressed  brick  will 
be  manufactured. 

Charles  Malone,  Plainview,  Texas,  will  install  a  four- 
stand  cotton  gin  at  that  place.  The  erection  of  a  cotton  seed 
oil  mill  is  also  contemplated. 

The  Texas  Company,  the  large  oil  producing  and  refin- 
ing company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Houston,  has 
begun  the  development  of  a  prospective  gas  field  near  Uvalde, 
Texas.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  pipe  the  gas  to 
Eagle  Pass  and  install  a  distributing  system  in  that  town 
if  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  fuel  is  developed.  A  syndicate, 
headed  by  J.  S.  Cartwright  of  Uvalde,  Texas,  is  also  carry- 
ing on  development  work  in  the  same  field  with  the  view  of 
piping  the  fuel  to  Eagle  Pass  and  other  towns. 

The  city  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  is  extending  its  sewer  system 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

Story  &  Ezzell,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  Bexar  County 
for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  San  Antonio 
River. 

A.  B.  Lorino,  Matagorda,  Texas,  will  install  an  ice  plant 
at  that  place. 

George  D.  Moore.  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  negotiating  with  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Austin  with  the  view  of  entering  into 
a  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  dam  across  the 
Colorado  River  at  this  place  and  the  installation  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant,  the  proposed  cost  to  be  $1,000,000. 

A.  G.  Hinn,  Plainview,  Texas,  contemplates  installing  a 
creamery  at  that  place  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  reinforced  concrete  viaduct 
that  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  to 
connect  Main  street  with  Montgomery  avenue  by  bridging 
Buffalo  and  White  Oak  bayous,  have  been  prepared  and 
the  construction  work  will  begin  about  April  15.  The  pro- 
posed structure  will  cost  about  $500,000. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Producers'  Oil  Company  will 
rebuild  its  machine  shops  at  Humble,  Texas,  which  were 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $10,000. 

W.  E.  Gillingham  and  A.  M.  Davis,  Modesta,  Cal.,  who 
recently  purchased  a  ranch  of  2580  acres  of  land  near  Edna, 
Texas,  will  convert  the  tract  into  a  farm,  and  will  install 
irrigation  pumping  machinery. 

M.  B.  Goldenberg,  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  will  build  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  bagging  from  bear  grass. 
Machinery  for  stripping  the  leaves  of  the  plant  and  for  man- 
ufacturing the  fiber  will  be  installed. 

The  New  Mexico  Realty  Company  will  install  irrigation 


pumping  plants  on  tracts  of  land  near  Tucumcari,   N.  M. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  of  Tucumcari,  is  manager. 

If  legislation  which  is  now  pending  before  Congress  is 
passed,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
water  power  under  reclamation  dams  for  longer  than  10- 
year  periods,  the  Water  Users'  Association  of  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  valley  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  whose  lands  are 
embraced  in  the  Government's  Elephant  Butte  dam  and  irri- 
gation project,  will  organize  a  subsidiary  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  a  hydroelectric  plant  and  constructing  an  electric 
railroad  down  the  valley  for  about  100  miles.  The  Water 
Users'  Association  has  its  headquarters  in  El  Paso.  Richard 
Burges  and  Felix  Martinez,  both  of  El  Paso,  are  actively  in- 
terested in  the  subsidiary  proposition. 

A  syndicate  composed  of  L.  M.  Scribner  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Richard  E.  Abenheim  of  London,  England,  W.  H. 
Moore  of  Mababi,  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  others  will 
build  a  large  lumber  mill  at  Mababi.  It  will  also  erect  a 
canning  factory  at  that  place  and  construct  about  60  miles 
of  railway  to  give  its  land  and  other  holdings  a  transporta- 
tion outlet.     Mr.  Moore  is  manager. 

The  Compania  La  Tolteca  de  Cemento  Portland,  S.  A., 
of  Tolteca,  state  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  will  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  cement  plant  at  that  place,  bringing  the  output 
up  to  200  tons  per  day. 

The  Monterey  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Ltd., 
will  receive  bids  up  to  March  1.  for  the  installation  of  a  gas 
plant  and  distributing  system  in  Monterey,  Mexico.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  85,000.  Lewis  Lukes  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Lockhart  Ice  Company,  Lockhart,  Texas,  is  doubling 
its  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  ice. 

The  Houston  Structural  Steel  Company,  Houston,  Texas, 
is  proceeding  with  the  improvements  which  will  make  it  one 
of  the  greatest  steel  plants  in  the  South. 

Machinery  for  the  new  gas  plant  at  Taylor,  Texas,  which 
was  purchased  m  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  en  route.  A.  J.  Zilker 
of  Austin.  Texas,  is  superintending  the  work  on  the  water 
works  which  he  recently  purchased,  introducing  improve- 
ments and  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  hull  house  of  the  Planters'  Oil  Mill,  Bonham,  Texas,  " 
was  burtied  January  25,  causing  a  loss  of  $7000,  fully  cov- 
ered ^y  insurance. 

The  Greenville  Broom  Mfg.  Company,  Greenville,  Texas, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $7500. 

Vogt  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia  will  establish  a  packing 
house  and  fertilizer  plant  at  Cuero,  Texas.  Charles  Vogt 
is  at  Cuero  making  arrangements  for  the  new  industry. 

The  Texas  Auto  Specialty  Mfg.  Company,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  L.  L.  Lane,  H.  H.  Moore  and  Jennings 
M.  Moore. 

*  »  » 

Farther  Central  West 

Omaha,  Xeb.,  February  6.  1911. 

D.  K.  Barr,  Louisville,  Neb.,  will  receive  bids  March  1 
for  the  construction  of  a  water  works  system  to  cost  about 
$16,000. 

Chappell,  Neb.,  has  under  consideration  the  construction 
of  a  light  and  water  works  system. 

Battle  Creek,  Xeb.,  will  expend  $10,000  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Lohrville,  Iowa,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  a  water  works  system. 

The  Bentley  &  Olmstead  factory,  which  burned  recently 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  moved  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  the 
latter  city  having  offered  the  company  a  free  building. 

The  new  factory  of  the  United  Woodworkers  Company  at 
West  Fifth  and  Taylor  streets,  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  nearly 
completed.  Plans  for  the  machinery  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  leading  concerns,  which  are  expected  to 
submit  bids  within  the  next  10  days.  The  company  is  in- 
corporated for  $10,000. 

The  Davenport  Bedding  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  suc- 
cessor to  JI.  Cromer  &  Co.,  has  begun  the  manufacture  of 
mattresses  at  its  new  factory  at  1027  West  Forth  street. 
M.  Cromer,  head  of  the  old  company,  whose  factory  was 
burned  September  7,  is  the  president  of  the  new  concern. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company  has  appropriated  $400,000  for  new  railroad  shops 
at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.  Construction  of  a  new  boiler  and 
erecting  shop  will  first  be  started,  to  be  followed  by  a  new 
storehouse  and  an  addition  to  the  rotmdhouse.  Work  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

The  Pitt-Matthews  Carriage  &  Auto  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Mabel  A.  Pitt,  Edwin 
Matthews  and  R.  G.  Priebe. 

The  American  Enamel  Brick  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  has  been  organized  with  $200,000  capital  stock.     The 
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company  lias  closed  a  contract  with  the  Enamel  Concrete 
Company  to  purchase  one  of  the  new  $50,000  brick  making 
machines.  J.  C.  Mardis,  one  of  the  leading  contractors  of  the 
city,  will  be  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  new 
company.  It  is  e.vpected  that  the  new  plant  will  be  com- 
pleted by  April  1.  In  the  meantime,  machines  are  being 
built  in  the  local  shops. 

The  city  of  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  will  advertise  February 
21  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  seven  miles  of  sewage 
and  a  disposal  plant. 

The  B.  F.  Swanson  Company,  Des  lloines,  Iowa,  is 
erecting  a  factory  at  Omaha,  Xeb.,  to  be  devoted  to  rebuilding 
typewriting  machines,  which  will  give  employment  to  be- 
tween 30  anil  40  men.     H.  E.  Russell  will  be  the  manager. 


San  Francisco 

S.\.\    Fraxcisco.   February   1,   1911. 

The  announcement  of  favorable  action  by  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
project  has  resulted  in  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
local  market.  Most  of  the  metal  working  shops  in  San 
Francisco  have  been  in  need  of  new  equipment  for  some 
time,  but  have  kept  out  of  the  market  until  the  exposition 
matter  was  settled.  During  the  few  hours  since  the  decision 
was  announced  merchants  carrying  stocks  have  booked  a 
large  number  of  orders,  some  of  them  for  large  tools,  and, 
while  no  large  lists  have  come  out,  it  is  evident  that  the 
period  of  waiting  has  passed.  Machine  tool  sales  throughout 
the  State  have  increased  slightly  during  January,  but  still 
include  very  few  important  transactions,  and  no  individual 
inquiries  of  unusual  magnitude  are  coming  out. 

The  general  machinery  market  in  San  Francisco  is  also 
in  a  better  condition,  as  it  is  known  that  many  contemplated 
improvements  to  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  plants 
have  been  delayed  by  uncertainty  regarding  the  exposition. 
Activity  is  gradually  becoming  more  general  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  though  in  some  lines,  such  as  sawmill  and 
planing  mill  equipment,  little  business  is  expected  before 
the  middle  of  March.  Several  mining  companies  have  placed 
substantial  orders,  and  considerable  equipment  is  being  pur- 
chased by  cement  interests.  Orders  are  expected  shortly  for 
a  number  of  gold  and  reclamation  dredges,  steam  shovels, 
&c.  Traveling  men  report  activity  in  all  lines  through 
northern  California  and  southern  Oregon,  while  the  oil  in- 
terests of  southern  California  are  entering  the  market  on  a 
larger  scale  than  for  nearly  a  year  past.  Local  gas  engine 
manufacturers  are  figuring  on  many  inquiries  for  marine 
engines  up  to  150  hp.,  and  report  steady  activity  in  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  trade. 

The  Peltou  Water  'ft'heel  Company  has  moved  its  San 
Francisco  offices  from  the  Monadnock  Building  to  the  works 
at  Nineteenth  and  Harrison  streets. 

The  Western  Laundry  Machinery  Company  and  the  local 
branch  of  the  American  Woodworking  Machinery  Company 
have  occupied  a  new  building  two  doors  below  their  former 
quarters  on  Fremont  street,  near  Market. 

The  Ocean  Shore  Railway  has  been  sold  to  the  bond- 
holders under  foreclosure  proceedings,  and  arrangements  are 
to  be  made  as  soo!i  as  possible  for  the  completion  of  the 
line,  which  will  require  the  laying  of  several  miles  of  track. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  considerable  new  rolling 
stock  and  motive  power  before  the  road  can  be  placed  on  a 
regular  operating  basis. 

The  ^'ance  Redwood  Lumber  Company  has  ordered  from 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  a  complete  steam  turbine  elec- 
tric power  plant  for  its  mill  near  Eureka,  Cal.  The  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company  has  also  taken  an  order  for  a  large  gas 
plant  for  the  Holton  Power  Company,  El  Centro,  Cal. 

Lewis  Lukes,  vice-president  of  tlie  Monterey  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company,  Monterey,  Mexico,  will  receive 
bids  up  to  March  1  for  the  erection  of  a  gas  plant  in  that 
city. 

Officers  of  the  Eureka  Foundry,  Eureka,  Cal.,  have  been 
elected  as  follows :  G.  Y.  Henderson,  president ;  C.  W. 
Pickett,  vice-president ;  Geo.  W.  Watson,  secretary,  and 
manager.  The  Eureka  Foundry  is  bidding  on  a  lot  of  equip- 
ment to  be  used  on  the  Humboldt  Bay  jetty.  The  require- 
ments for  this  work  will  include  a  number  of  cars  and  lo- 
comotives, in  addition  to  a  large  lot  of  small  tools. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  have  placed  an  order  with 
the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  an  §11. .525 
locomotive,  to  be  used  on  the  belt  railroad  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  have  taken  bids  on  the  erection  of  a  grain  ele- 
vator, and  have  granted  a  permit  to  the  Government  revenue 
service  to  erect  two  30-ton  scales  at  China  Basin. 

The  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  has  received  an  order  for 
a  40-stamp  mill,  amounting  to  about  .?.'0.000,  from  a  Nevada 
mining  firm. 


G.  H.  Hayes  proposes  to  spend  about  $15,000  on  ma- 
chinery to  develop  a  gravel  mine  near  Placerville,  Cal. 

The  Oriental  trade  is  steadily  increasing  in  volume.  A 
demand  for  American  agricultural  implements  and  machineiy 
is  being  built  up  in  the  Mauchurian  grain  countrj-,  and  a 
Portland,  Ore.,  firm  is  preparing  a  shipment  of  500  plows 
for  that  country.  A  flour  mill  outfit  for  Forbes  &  Co., 
Kobe,  Japan,  formed  the  principal  cargo  of  the  Chicago 
Maru,  on  her  last  departure  from  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  California  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  has  started  work 
on  a  new  factory  building  at  Taft,  in  the  California  oil 
fields. 

The  Ix)s  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  negotiating 
for  the  establishment  of  a  zinc  products  factory.  It  is  said 
that  raw  material  could  be  obtained  from  the"  Yellow  Pine 
district   of   .southern    Nevada. 

G.  M.  Bradrick  of  the  Bradrick  Machine  Works.  Porter- 
ville,  Cal.,  states  that  work  will  be  started  shortly  on  a  new- 
shop. 

The  Lane  Mill  &  Machinery  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
C.  C,  J.  C,  G.  M.  and  C.  H.  Lane  and  J.  M.  Hunter. 

The  Pacific  Sashweight  Foundry  has  been  incorporated 
at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  E.  ''. 
Wilson,  J.  W.  Begg  and  E.  A.  Buchanan. 

The  Gas  Power  Machinery  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  by 
Lyman  Stewart,  E.  C.  Sterling,  G.  R.  Harrison,  F.  0.  Neliis 
and  H.  A.  Grive. 

The  Warman  Steel  Casting  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  by 
G.  B.  Warman,  N.  W.  Warman,  N.  C.  Heron,  R.  W.  Ellis 
and  C.  W.  Foote. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Redondo,  Cal.,  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  establishment  of  a  crucible  steel  plant  at  that 
place. 

The  Riverside  Portland  Cement  Company  is  proceeding 
with  its  new  plant  in  southern  California,  and  has  already 
placed  its  order  for  tube  mills.  &c. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  preparing  tor  the 
installation  of  a  lot  of  new  machinery  at  its  plants  in  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  Plans  have  already  been  completed  for  a  new 
lo,000-hp.  steam  turbine  generator. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  are  rapidly  getting  their  plans  in 
shape  for  a  large  cement  plant  near  Bellingham,  Wash.  A 
new  cement  project  is  being  started  at  San  Francisco  by  the 
Spreckels  interests,  though  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
aside  from  the  purchase  of  a  site. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  has  purchased  a  7o-acre  tract 
adjoining  its  present  plant  at  Martinez,  Cal.,  and  it  is  tm- 
derstood  that  a  lot  of  new  equipment  will  be  added. 

The  Royal  Enameling  &  Stamping  Works,  Des  Plaines, 
111.,  is  in  communication  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Alameda,  Cal.,  with  a  view  to  starting  a  branch  factory  in 
that  city. 

The  California  Steel  Monolithic  Company  is  preparing 
to  put  up  a  factory  near  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

The  City  Council  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  is  planning  to  e- 
tablish  a  municipal  water  works  system. 


The  South 

Chattanooga,  Tenx.,  February  7,  1911. 

The  Lucas-Wallace  Mfg.  Company,  Paducah,  Ky.,  haa 
been  organized  to  manufacture  a  new  patented  carbureter  for 
gasoline  and  other  hydrocarbon  engines.  The  company  has 
equipped  a  shop  and  has  purchased  machinery  for  its  present 
needs  and  expects  to  begin  manufacturing  operations  about 
February  15. 

E.  J.  Glass,  manager  of  the  municipal  electric  light 
plant  at  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  is  considering  plans  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  150-hp.  boiler  and  a  T5-hp.  steam  engine. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men, Dalton,  Ga.,  until  February  23,  for  furnishing  ma- 
terial for  the  enlargement  of  the  water  works  and  electric 
system.  The  plans  and  specifications  adopted  call  for  one 
150-hp.  boiler,  one  300-hp.  feed  water  heater,  two  turbine 
pumps  with  direct  connected  induction  motors,  two  compound 
condensing  engines  with  condensers,  two  150-kw.  A.  C.  gen- 
erators with  five  panel  switch  board. 

The  Birmingham  Buggy  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
will  erect  a  wagon  plant  at  Avenue  E  and  Eighteenth  street, 
70  X  150  ft.,  four  stories,  of  concrete  construction.  The 
plant  will  include  a  down  draft  blacksmith  shop  with  ten 
fires.     The  estimated  cost  is  $75,000. 

The  Mobile  Terminal  Company,  Mobile.  Ala.,  will  erect 
a  power  house  at  Alabama  Port  to  furnish  power  for  the 
operation  of  a  large  electric  dredge. 

The  Veitch-Matthews  Engine  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,    recently   reorganized   with  $250,000   capital  stock,   is 
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planning  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
turbo-rolar.v  engines.  Dr.  Lovett,  fiscal  agent.  liiUo  Empire 
Building.  ISirmingham,  is  asking  for  bids  on  equipment  for 
machine  sliop  and  foundry.  The  otficers  of  the  new  company 
are  I.  A.  Ijcwis,  president :  George  Vietch,  Sr.,  vice-presi- 
dent :  E.  L.  Huey,  treasurer,  and  J.  M.  Lovett.  secretary. 

Howell  Adams,  of  De  Ridder,  La.,  will  erect  a  bottling 
plant  at  Many,  La. 

♦ «  » 

The  Southwest 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,   February  6,   1911. 

The  citizens  of  Spring  Hill,  Kan.,  have  voted  to  issue 
$6000  in  bonds  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  light 
plant. 

H.  V.  Forest,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  petitioned  the  City 
Council  of  Kearney,  Mo.,  for  a  franchise  to  establish  an  elec- 
tric light  plant. 

The  Queen  Bee  Stove  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  under 
construction  a  two-story  factory  building,  48  x  112  ft.,  of 
concrete  and  steel,  which  it  expects  to  have  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  April  1.  The  company  will  manufacture  a  full 
line  of  gas  ranges  and  heaters.  The  company  will  buy  a 
gas  engine,  electric  motors,  grinding  machinery,  pipe  cutting 
and  threading  machines,  drill  presses,  an  elevator  and  a  full 
line  of  sheet  iron  working  tools. 

The  Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  whose  foundry  and  equipment  were  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  advises  that  it  will  rebuild  immediately. 

C.  W.  Parker,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  amusement 
devices,  is  removing  his  manufacturing  business  from  Abi- 
lene, Kan.,  to  Leavenworth,  where  a  new  concrete  building 
is  under  construction. 

The  City  Council  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  has  plans  pre- 
pared for  improvements  to  its  water  works  system. 

J.  S.  Lewis,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  petitioned  the  Council  for 
a  franchise  tor  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.,  is  planning  improvements  to  its  light- 
ing system. 

Ira  Hickman,  Spearville,  Kan.,  is  preparing  to  construct 
an  electric  light  plant. 

Snyder,  Okla.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  water 
works  system. 

The  Mehle  Packing  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  increaised 
its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  and  will  practical- 
ly double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  in  the  near  future.  V. 
Holderman  is   the  president   of  the  company. 

A.  H.  Lightner,  Milian,  Mo.,  has  purchased  an  artificial 
ice  plant  at  Claremore,  Okla. 

The  United  Mines  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  erecting  a 
zinc  concentrating  mill  at  Davis,  Okla.  The  first  carload  of 
machinery  has  arrived. 

The  plant  of  the  Winfield  Mill  &  Vibrator  Company  at 
Drummond,  Kan.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  25,  causing 
a  loss  estimated  at  $20,000. 

The  Cold  Storage  Company,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  has 
let  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  its  buildings. 

The  Adams  Lumber  Company,  De  Queen,  Ark.,  has  se- 
cured a  mill  site  at  Ashdown,  Ark.,  and  will  operate  a  saw- 
mill and  planing  mill  at  that  place.  New  machinery  has  been 
purchased  and  will  be  installed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

E.  C.  Brice  of  JIansfield,  Ark.,  is  forming  a  company  to 
erect  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  $50,000  plant  to  manufacture 
cement  shingles,  fence  posts,  &c.  The  cement  used  by  his 
process  is  to  be  mixed  with  clay  and  heated  with  electricity. 

The  plant  of  the  Fort  Smith  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany, Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  $.5000. 

The  larger  of  the  two  Kimball  Lacy  mills  at  Arkansas 
City,  Ark.,  was  burned  January  27,  entailing  a  loss  of  $50.- 
000,  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arkansas  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  issue  $5000  preferred  stock. 
Some  improvements  in  the  plant  are  contemplated. 

The  Helena  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Helena.  Ark,,  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  properties 
of  the  Helena  Gas  Company.  The  new  company  intends  to 
install  new  machinery  and  apparatus.  The  incorporators 
are  Claude  S.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  B.  Miles,  Jr.,  W.  J.  O'Brien 
and  Judge  Lea  Mundt. 

The  saw  and  planing  mill  belonging  to  Francis  Shaw. 
Jasper,  Ark.,  was  burned  January  30.  entailing  a  loss  of 
about  $3000. 

The  Texarkana  Broom  &  Mop  Company,  Texarkana, 
-\rk..  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Q.  O.  Turner,  J.  B.  Wyche  and  E.  E. 
Bricker. 


Government  Purchases 

^VASHI^-G•ro^^  D.  C,  February  6,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
^^'ashington,  will  open  bids  February  14,  under  schedule 
327S,  class  11,  for  furnishing  one  2-tou  side  blow  converter. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  February  14,  schedule  3270.  class  21,  for  one 
set  of  gasoline  machinery,  and  schedule  .3290,  class  22,  for 
one  Mosher  marine  water  tube  boiler. 

The  Inspector  of  the  twelfth  lighthouse  district,  Chicago, 
111.,  opened  bids  January  4  for  furnishing  one  set  of  com- 
pressed air  fog  signal  machinery  for  the  Peshtige  Reef  light 
vessel  No.  77,  as  follows :  De  LaVergne  Machine  Company, 
New  York,  $1511 ;  Ingersoll-Rand  t^ompany.  New  York. 
$1724 ;  August  Mietz,  New  York,  $1900  and  $2200 ;  Ameri- 
can Air  Compressor  Works,  New  York,  $2049. 

The  Inspector  of  the  third  lighthouse  district,  Tompkins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  opened  bids  January  16  for  furnishing  one  four- 
drum  double  cylinder  hoisting  engine  for  the  tender  Iris,  as- 
follows :  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Compauv.  New  York,  $2340  and 
$1598 :  Hyde  Windlass  Company.  Bath.  Maine,  $1.5.50 ;  Wil- 
liamson Bros.  Company,  New  York.  $1058. 

The  Inspector  of  the  third  lighthouse  district.  Tompkins- 
ville,  N.  Y..  opened  bids  January  23  for  furnishing  one  35-hp. 
motor,  two  20-hp.  motors  and  one  15-hp.  motor,  as  follows : 
Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  $1482 ;  General- 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $1479 ;  Fort  Wayne 
Motor  Works,  New  York,  $1535.60;  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York,  $1535..50. 

The  purchasing  agent  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
Washington,  opened  bids  January  27,  as  follows : 

Class  1.  One  2.5-ton  trolley  crane — Bidder  4,  Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Company,  Wickliflfe.  Ohio,  $6530;  12, 
Morgan  Engineering  Company.  Alliance.  Ohio,  .$6495 ;  14. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company.  New  York,  $6145 ;  21,  Whiting: 
Foundry  &  Equipment  Company.  Harvey,  111.,  $.5445. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  January  21.  as  follows: 

Class  32.  Two  31 -hp.  motors  and  one  10-hp.  motor — Bid- 
der 66,  Diehl  Mfg.  Company,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  $775. 

Class  111.  One  ltX)-hp.  induction  motor — Bidder  1,  AUis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $1331 ;  101,  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $1635;  202,  Reliance 
Electric  &  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  $1552 ; 
267,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $1642;  268.  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  1574.38. 


The     Faeth     Iron     Company's     Enlargement. — The 

Faetli  Iron  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  increased- 
its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $350,000.  It  has  com- 
pleted a  manufacturing  building,  65  x  80  ft.,  four  stories 
and  basement,  of  standard  mill  construction,  and 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers.  A  new  iron  and 
steel  warehouse.  46  x  250  ft.,  is  of  steel  aud  concrete  con- 
struction and  has  a  capacity  of  6000  tons.  The  general 
office,  46  X  100  ft.,  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  fan 
system,  ventilating  in  the  summer  and  heating  in  the 
winter.  The  warehouse  building  is  equipped  with  two 
electric  elevators  and  with  spiral  chutes  for  discharging 
merchandise  from  the  upper  floors  to  the  shipping  plat- 
form. A  railroad  siding,  with  a  covered  shipping  dock, 
provides  ample  shipping  facilities.  The  floor  space  in  the 
new  buildings  figures  1.50.000  sq.  ft.  or  almost  three  and 
one-half  acres.  Charles  E.  Faeth  is  president ;  W.  J. 
Dean  of  Minneapolis,  vice-president ;  C.  E.  Plank,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

«  ■  » 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  send- 
ing out  stock  list  No.  6  of  its  Waverly  Warehouse,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  The  list  shows  the  sizes  of  angles,  bars  and 
plates  aud  other  materials  carried  iu  the  warehouse,  aud 
the  tonnage  of  each  on  hand.  '  Edwin  A.  Amaden  is  gen- 
eral superintendent  and  Lewis  S.  Sitts  is  sales  agent  of 
the  Waverly  warehouse.  A  telegraph  and  telephone  code 
is  given,  which  will  facilitate  placing  of  orders.  A  table 
is  also  printed  showing  the  standard  classification  of 
extras  on  steel  bars  and  shapes  as  adopted  September  1, 
1909. 


The  Bowles-GifEord  Company,  contracting  engineer, 
has  removed  its  offices  from  17  West  Forty-second  street 
to  rooms  1214-1215,  25  East  Twenty-sixth  street  (Madi- 
son Square  north  1.  New  York  City. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

Thefollowing  quotations  a.-cfor  small  lots.  New  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


••L" 


1MT3< 


S.Ulf 

.240ir 
,3.-15« 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store — 

Ue&oed  Iron: 

1  to  I'li  lu.  rouDtland  square... 

1,  10  Uu.  X:H,  lolln „  .V.  o,.. 

1',  10  4  Id.  X  '4  10  5-1 S  "iS* 

Kods—^  aocHl-16  round  and  square *  "  1-85* 

Angles  :  *^'8  ♦  '» 

y  In.  X  '4  In.  and  larger '■*.'>'< 

Sin. xS  16iu  aud  slu ''f" 

I'jIoS',  In.  X  iv  In -M' 

IS  to2'4  In.  X  3-16  In  and  thicker a.tw 

I  10  >'i  In.  X  3-;61n 

I  to  1!4  xmn 

Jiix  W  In 

Jixl.11  in 

Tees :  ' 

1  in  ;|;;J 

1!^  to' 2"Mi'^4)'n. '"•■••  •"■•••■'••'••'■•'•••■•"•••" lil' 

l>ito2«x3-l61n 8  35? 

3  In.  ancf  larger -™f 

Iteaiiis  ■ ,.......•..•••• —iH't 

llmuncis.'s  in.  and  larger a*-'* 

ll,inds-t'ito6x3-16totJo.S..      230« 

-liurdcu's  Best"  Iroii,  base  price. Sl.if 

nunlen's"H.  B.  &S"Iron,baseprlce SSk 

Norway  Uars  S-""' 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store— 

per  n. 

ItesseinerMaclilncry Wi,\alflrS 

Toe  Calk,  Tire  au.l  Slclah  Shoe. S.50®3.UOe 

Best  Cast  St«el,  base  price  In  small  lots It 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  C.K 
Soft  Steel. 

No. IB. 5    ~  .>  Tn.. 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 


N08  '22un(124 

Nu.2« 

No.  28 


;0(r.. 

ft.  8.75(r. 
lb  S.SOi?.. 
n.  3.9Sif.. 


NOS.181020. 

N"B,  22  iind  '^4 

No. 26 

No. as 

Russia,  Planished,  &c 

(ienulne  Kussin, according  to  assort- 
Pat'ent'l'lanisiiedi'w'.  Diwlus  ^ 


U,  (J. 
cleaned. 

..  2.S0« 
..  2.9Uit 
. .  3.004 
..  3.104 
..    3.30« 


P    a   12    @U!^ 
%•  I^  A,  10«  :  1!.  94 •net. 
Galvanized. 

Nos.i2and» ;;;.7.::-.:"":-.-.n:S 

Nos  221024 ^    f.S.mt 

No. 26 •_•_;• -f,   », 3.804 

°     No  20  aid  ligii'tCT ■  36  Inches  wide.  254  higher 


f   M  ..5.i5(f 

'r  a  ..6.25* 

*  B  ..;.25<r 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2W  In.  curruuairii.                     l*ainted  Galvd 

No.24 •■  lUr  sq    (I.  »3.85  4.S0 

No.afl »•   IDu  sq.  tt.     2.95  4.00 

No.as *    iml  Bq.  ft.     2.«1  3..5 

Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box.) 

'■.\..\.A."  Charcoal:  .     , 

If,  14x20 $635 

1±,  14x20 *.60 

A.  Chaicoal: 

IC,   14x2(1 %■-<■*" 

iS.  )1i20 f-M 

American  Colte  Plates— Bessemer— 

IC,  14  X2II ;07  Il> *4.40 

IX,14x20 5.40 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,  20  X  2S  wlih  an  S  lu.  coating t8.50 

IX.20S2S  witli  au  8  lb.  ciiatlng 10.50 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes- 
List  Novfiiimi  i;i90s.  ;i:isepnce     18« 
Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

I  List  November  13. 1'.K'S,  liase  price  134 

Copper   Tubes — 

List  Noveinlii-r  13.  ISUS.  Uase  price  21tf 

Brazed   Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  1,  190S.  l^'t  V   B 

High    Brass    Rods — 

List  August  1,  ISOS.  UH't  *   "> 

Roll  and  Sheet   Brass — 

List  August  1.190S,  HHt  *(  »• 

Brass  Wire — 
List  August  1,  190S,  HSi'J  *   ft 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price.  Ca^l^laa  lots  mill  ISii^i? 

Copper  Sheets — 
Sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled.  16  oz  ..luanilty  l"es)S>  fr  18    4 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  ic  e*  ii>  a-ivaui-e  over  Hot 

linlled 
Sneet  Copper  Polished  20  In.  wide  and  under,  14  V 

square  foot 
Sheet  copper  Polished  over  20  in.  wide.  24  V'  square 

foot 
Planished  Coppei .  1 4  »  square  foot  more  tnan  Polished 


IVIETALS— 
Tin— 

StraltpPlg »  It  45S<®4I  « 

Copper — 

l.ake  Ingot , ^  Tb  I49i'4i5   t 

KlectroiyHc ^  :!■  14i.i.im., 

Casting <)•  iMl)««uiM 

Spelter- 
Western V  n  e^aev 

Zinc. 

No  9,  base,  casks...  t<  n>  8    «  I  Open fKSX* 

Lead. 

American  IMg ^  lb  5  tStSWe 

Bar ^itteMaeS* 

Solder. 

W  A  1^,  guaranteed ^  lb  28   (A2S)j< 

No. I »"  n.26  («aiS< 

ReUned »•  tt  24   (.lili..- 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  at. 
cording  to  compuBllon. 

Antimony — 

CookBon 9  lb  .  amu 

Huieits SK 

Utiier  Brands .5i« 

Bismuth — 

Per.  B  $200®$S.S5 

Aluminum — 


'  No.  1  Aliimlnuiii  (guaranteed  over  995C  pure).  In  Idkoi 

for  remeltlng ^ 

Rods  &  Wire Base  Price  3l< 

SUeeis Base  Price  SX 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers'  Purchasiim  Prices  Paid  in  .Veic  York 

, Cents 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and  crucible ^  tb  lu.T.if^ll.'.i 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire %l   lb  1(>..i"^1h-, 

Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms ^  tb    9..5M(a,'.. " 

Brass,  Heavy ^  n,    :,m(g,  :  . 

Brass,   Light ^  i^    5..i.ia  . : 

Heavy  Mechine  Composition ^  ft    9.2i^    . 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ^  \^    T.on,^  - 

Conipositinn   Turnings "  ^   lb    8-*Trte  - 

Lead,  Heavy :. '.'.;.'.'^  «>      '    f,   ;• 

Lead    Tea ^  n,    @  .,  > 

Zinc  Scrap ^  ^  §4,, 
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Two  Large  Sales  of  Pig  Iron 

Mill  Operations  on  a  Larger  Scale 


A   Broader  Market    for    Finished    Materials 
Nearly  All  Lines 


in 


The  market  in  finished  lines  is  broadening.  The 
mills  are  getting  the  effect  of  the  January  improvement 
in  new  orders  and  in  the  past  week  running  schedules 
have  been  fuller  all  over  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  the  rate  at  which  new  business  has  been  entered 
upon  order  books  has  kept  up  to  that  of  the  second 
half  of  January,  with  rails  excepted,  and  in  some  lines 
has  exceeded  it. 

Pig  iron  has  been  active  in  the  Chicago  district. 
At  the  attractive  prices  named  by  Southern  sellers  and 
met  by  Northern  makers,  the  leading  agricultural  ma- 
chinery interest  has  bought  freely,  the  total  I^eing  esti- 
mated at  100,000  tons,  deliveries  extending  through  and 
beyond  the  third  quarter,  A  pipe  company  has  also 
taken  50,000  tons  of  Southern  and  Valley  irons,  de- 
liveries covering  the  second  and  third  quarters. 

While  pig  iron  buying  has  been  by  no  means  gen- 
eral, the  amount  of  business  quietly  put  through  has 
signified  both  the  lowest  prices  in  months  and  the  be- 
lief of  important  buyers  that  they  marked  the  turning 
point.  Quoted  prices  vary  more  than  for  many  weeks, 
and  in  some  districts  furnaces  are  definitely  holding  out 
for  25c.  to  50c.  advance. 

Following  the   recent   sale   of  6000  tons   of   basic . 
iron  at  $13.25.  at  Valley  furnace,  one  of  3000  tons  has 
been  made  at  $13.50.     Furnaces  are  now  holding  for 
$13.75  as  a  minimum.    Bessemer  iron  is  inactive,  but  a 
sale  of  1250  tons  is  reported  at  $15. 

In  semifinished  steel  prices  appear  to  be  firmly 
maintained.  A  sale  of  2000  tons  of  open  hearth  sheet 
bars  has  been  made  at  $24,  Pittsburgh,  and  one  of 
2200  tons  of  high  carbon  forging  billets  at  $29,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

All  the  steel  companies  report  a  larger  scale  of 
operations,  ranging  in  some  cases  from  75  to  90  per 
cent,  of  mill  capacity.  The  Steel  Corporation  now  has 
6oj4  per  cent,  of  its  blast  furnace  capacity  active,  as 
against  46>4  per  cent,  at  the  low  point  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.  Its  statement  of  unfilled  orders  January 
31,  showing  436,000  tons  more  than  on  December  31, 
the  first  gain  in  13  months,  quite  exceeded  the  highest 
prediction.  February  promises  no  duplicates  for  the 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  rail  orders  and 
its  export  total  may  not  be  as  great. 

New  rail  business  has  been  light  this  month.  A 
15,000-ton  contract  for  girder  rails  for  the  Chicago 
City  Railways  has  been  divided  between  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the 
former  getting  10,000  tons.  Railroad  enterprises  in 
various  foreign  countries  are  reported  promising  and 
the  outlook  is  for  an  export  trade  in  American  rails 
equal  to  the  excellent  total  of  1910. 

The  rail  mill  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  South 
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Chicago,  which  \va<!  shut  down  when  the  Gary  mill  re- 
sumed last  month,  will  be  started  next  Monday.  Both 
mills  have  orders  that  will  occupy  them  until  July  I. 

Among  the  latest  structural  contracts  are  2800  tons 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  Corn  Products  Company  at 
Argo,  III.;  4400  tons  for  a  bridge  over  the  .\rkansas 
River  at  Ft.  Smith,  and  3500  tons  for  the  Cruikshank 
warehouse  in  New  York.  The  new  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son shops  will  require  4000  tons.  On  March  15  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  will  open  bids  for  12,000 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  emergency  dams.  The  New 
York  Telephone  Company  is  planning  a  new  building 
that  will  take  10,000  to  15.000  tons. 

Plate  mills  are  busier,  and  some  of  them  reached  a 
75  per  cent,  basis  last  week.  A  Pittsburgh  builder  of 
gas  holders  has  bought  5000  tons  of  plates  for  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Louis  contracts. 

Pipe  mills  are  running  at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity. Some  good  pipe  line  contracts  are  pending. 
The  Tri-State  Natural  Gas  Company  is  inquiring  for 
70  miles  of  3  to  10  in.  pipe,  and  the  Eastern  Oil  Com- 
pany has  bought  25  miles  of  12-in.  pipe. 

Some  wire  interests,  with  their  large  advance  book- 
ings, have  favored  a  higher  price,  but  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  against  any  change  unless  the  spring 
demand  expands  unexpectedly. 

Scrap  markets  are  advancing  and  speculative  buy- 
ing is  a  growing  factor.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  advancing  75c.  a  ton  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh market  this  week.  Railroads  are  evidentiv 
holding  their  accumulations  for  higher  prices. 

Spot  tin  sold  in  the  New  York  market  February  15 
at  45.75c.,  against  an  import  price  of  43.15c.,  indicatr 
ing  an  active,  cornering  operation  right  at  home. 


Steel  Corporation  Production,  1901-1910 

On  March  31,  191 1,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  round  out  its  tenth  year,  and  the  anni- 
versary will  naturally  bring  out  some  interesting  com- 
parisons. Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  re- 
cently to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  share  in 
the  pig  iron  and  the  steel  ingot  production  of  the 
country  in  1910.  Its  pig  iron  output  last  year  was 
approximately  11,800,000  tons  and  its  steel  ingot  output 
about  14,150,000  tons,  as  officially  stated.  What  is  of 
particular  interest  in  these  figures  is  that  the  Steel 
Corporation's  percentage  of  the  country's  pig  iron  pro- 
duction last  year  was  exactly,  to  i-io  of  i  per  cent., 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  in  the  corporation's  first  year 
— namely,  43.2  per  cent.  This  does  not  answer  the 
question,  What  percentage  of  the  country's  pig  iron 
producing  capacity  belongs  to  the  Steel  Corporation  ? 
That  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Theo- 
retical capacity  is  one  thing,  but  practically  available 
capacity  is  quite  another.'  A  low  price  for  pig  iron 
would  rule  a  certain  percentage  of  furnaces  out  of 
consideration,  for  many  could  not  be  operated  except 
at  a  loss  on  a  level  of  price=  "bi'^h  to  others  would 
yield  a  fair  profit. 

Probably,  owing  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
second  half  of  last  year,  which  led  it  to  reduce  steadily 
the  number  of  its  active  furnaces — the  curtailment  being 
more  drastic  than  in  the  case  of  other  companies,  over 
which  to  some  extent  it  apparently  held  the  umbrella — 
the  Steel  Corporation's  percentage  of  the  1911  output 
was  less  than  its  capacity  percentage.     Further,  it  has 


two  blast  furnaces  at  Gary,  which  have  never  been  in 
commission.  At  all  events  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
after  10  years  of  vigorous  blast  furnace  building  the 
Steel  Corporation  should  produce  in  the  year  of  high 
record  pig  iron  output  precisely  the  percentage  of  its 
first  year  of  operations. 

The  pig  iron  comparison  is  not  quite  what  it  should 
be.  since  the  Steel  Corporation's  pig  iron,  all  of  which 
enters  into  steel,  is  compared  with  a  total  in  which 
foundry  iron  is  an  important  factor.  Taking  steel  in- 
gots as  the  basis,  we  find  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  less  of  a  factor  last  year  than  in  1901.  The  figures 
for  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  are  as  follows: 

The    steel    Corporation's    fthnre    of    Pig    Iron    and    Steel    Ingot 
Production  in  1901  and  1910. 

PIG    IRON. — GROSS   TONS. 


1001. 

Steel    Corporation fi,8o9,000 

Other   producers 9.019.000 

STEEI.    IXGOTS.— 

Steel    Corporation 8,910,000 

Other   producers 4,534,000 


Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

1910. 

1901. 

1910. 

n,soo,ooo 

43.2 

43.2 

15,498,000 

56.8 

56.8 

GROSS  TOXS. 

14.150.000 

66.2 

06 

11, 150,000* 

33.8 

44 

•  Estimated. 

The  estimate  of  steel  ingot  production  in  1910  by 
producers  other  than  the  Steel  Corporation  is  based 
on  the  known  fact  that  the  Steel  Corporation  increased 
its  ingot  production  of  1909  by  800,000  tons.  It  is  fair 
to  estimate  that  the  other  steel  interests  made  at  least 
a  corresponding  increase,  which  would  give  them,  say, 
600.000  tons  more  than  in  1909,  when  the  country's 
total  was  23,955,021  tons.  It  appears  from  the  figures 
that  whereas  the  Steel  Corporation  produced  66.2  per 
cent,  of  all  the  steel  of  the  country  in  1901,  its  percent- 
ages in  1909  and  1910  were  but  55.7  and  56,  respective- 
ly. Such  a  performance  in  the  two  years  of  the  coun- 
try's high  record  production  indicates  plainly  that  it 
has  not  maintained  its  original  position  as  a  steel  pro- 
ducer. This  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  prodigious 
additions  to  the  corporation's  steel  making  plant  in 
the  past  10  years,  both  by  new  construction  and  the 
absorption  of  three  large  competitors — the  Union  Steel 
Company,  the  Clairton  Steel  Company  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 


A  Better  Outlook  for  the  British  Iron  Trade 

When  the  statement  of  British  foreign  coninierce 
in  1910  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed that  so  much  complaint  should  have  come 
from  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  there  last  year. 
Total  exports  and  imports  of  1108  million  pounds  ster- 
ling for  191 0,  against  1071  million  pounds  in  the  boom 
year  1907  seemed  to  spell  prosperity  for  all  industries. 
Yet  in  the  iron  trade  the  year  was  a  good  deal  short 
of  a  record  one,  and  at  no  time  did  British  iron  market 
reports  indicate  that  either  in  price  or  vohnne  was  the 
business  satisfactory.  There  has  been  at  times  a  dis- 
position among  some  British  steel  manufacturers  to 
lay  their  trouble  on  the  free  access  foreign  steel  prod- 
ucts, particularly  semifinished  steel,  have  to  their  mar- 
ket. But  they  have  never  been  self-contained  in  ore, 
and  some  of  their  sheet  and  tin  plate  and  other  mills 
have  at  times  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  accept 
Germany's  attractive  offers  on  semifinished  steel. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  the  British  destinj'  to  draw  raw 
materials  from  without  and  ship  finished  products.  But 
678  million  pounds  of  imports  last  year,  against  645 
millions  in  1907  and  430  millions  of  exports  against 
426  millions  in  1907  accentuates  the  preponderance  of 
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imports  in  a  way  that  is  well  calculated  to  foster  anti- 

Cobden  sentiment. 

But  leaving  out  of  the  account  influences  that  may 

be  slowly  at  work  in  the  British  iron  trade,  in  contrast 

with  the  evident  expansion  in  the  United  States  and 

Germany,  the  outlook  for  1911  is  more  promising.   The 

London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Rniai'  cautiously  yet 

hopefully  refers  to  it  in  the  following,  after  noting  that 

with  cheap  money  and  promised  freedom  from  labor 

troubles  the  prospect  for  all  industries  seems  improved: 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  whatever  their  defects,  must 
be  regarded  as  affording  some  more  or  less  reliable  indica- 
tions of  the  measure  of  prosperity  the  country  is  enjoying, 
pspfcially  fis  in  this  instance  they  are  supported  by  the  rec- 
ords of  railroad  earnings,  bankers'  clearings  and  labor  sta- 
tistics, all  of  which  are  of  a  favorable  character,  and.  even, 
if  the  beneficial  lesults  of  our  improved  foreign  commerce 
are  not  yet  fully  felt,  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
traveling,  and  encourage  the  hope  that  during  1911  we  shall 
continue  to  advance  along  the  same  road.  In  the  iron  and 
steel  trades,  very  favorable  factors  in  the  situation  are  the 
pro.spects  of  peace  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  the  large 
amount  of  new  tonnage  on  order  and  the  improving,  freight 
market,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  further  contracts  before 
prices  of  material  rise  much  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  iron  and  steel  trades,  of  course,  are  not  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  shipbuilding  industry,  but  it  is  their  best  cus- 
tomer in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  languishing,  they  can- 
not be  active,  while  when  it  is  flourishing  they  must  feel  the 
benefit.  Then  again  a  host  of  other  important  industries  are 
dependent  upon  shipbuilding  and  will  profit  accordingly. 
.  .  .  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  present  indications,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  hopes  entertained  ol  a  steady 
improvement  in  trade  during  1911  should  not  be  realized  and 
some  apparent  reason  why  they  should. 

The  above  forecast,  based  to  so  large  an  extent  on 
the  British  export  trade,  reflects  the  continued  healthy 
condition  of  the  world's  iron  and  steel  trade  that  has 
been  indicated  by  the  increasing  exports  from  the 
United  States.  With  all  that  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
present  improvement  at  home,  the  export  demand  in 
191 1  must  be  counted  on  to  furnish  respectable  run- 
ning schedules  to  certain  mills,  particularly  in  the  Pitts- 
bursrh   district. 


The  Engineer  in  Steel  Foundry  Practice 

.\  great  American  plant  which  manufactures  and 
consumes  large  numbers  of  open  hearth  steel  castings, 
many  of  them  small,  has  demonstrated  that  a  close  re- 
lationship between  the  engineering  stafif  and  the  foun- 
dry results  in  a  high  proportion  of  satisfactory  cast- 
ings. At  the  present  time  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
pieces  delivered  to  the  shop  pass  the  test  of  machining 
without  revealing  blowholes.  Formerly  in  the  same 
works  good  castings  were  rather  the  exception.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  the  engineering  staff,  by  furnishing 
the  foundry  with  the  details  of  each  mold,  accom- 
plished wonderful  improvements  in  practice.  The  key- 
note to  success  was  found  to  lie  in  very  large  risers 
and  plenty  of  ventilation.  Other  details  were  studied 
out  scientifically. 

The  skill  of  the  experienced  foundryman,  great 
though  it  may  be.  often  savors  of  guesswork.  System  in 
the  maintenance  of  records  is  often  lacking.  Empirical 
judgment  cannot  always  bring  results  equal  to  those 
obtained  by  the  exact  calculations. and  tests  and  analyses 
of  the  engineer.  In  the  works  in  question,  each  pattern 
is  studied  with  the  foundry  problem  in  mind.  With 
some  pieces  the  preliminary  work  is  costly,  but  good 
castings  are  obtained.  The  saving  in  the  waste  of 
machining  defective  pieces — a  waste  that  includes  labor 
and  general  costs — more  than  makes  up  for  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  down  to  correct  practice  in  producing 
any  given  casting. 


Xot  all  of  the  steel  foundries  do  good  work.  Some 
users  are  fortunate  in  getting  what  they  are  after. 
Others  have  abandoned  the  use  of  cast  steel  wher- 
ever drop  forgings  could  be  substituted.  Of  course 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  expense  to  which  a  foundry  can 
go,  unless  the  customer  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The 
user  of  castings  in  which  blowholes  would  be  a  vital 
defect  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price,  if  by  so 
doing  he  can  get  a  high  percentage  of  perfect  castings. 
Probably  the  engineering  side  of  steel  foundry  practice 
is  seldom  developed  to  the  perfection  related  in  the 
ca.se  cited.  The  more  closely  such  examples  are  fol- 
lowed, probably  the  greater  the  success  of  the  industry. 


Railroad  Securities  as  Investments 

Events  of  recent  years  have  cleared  up  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  regarding  railroad  securities  as  invest- 
ments. The  eflorts  of  State  legislatures  and  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  that  would  meet  the  popular  demand 
for  regulation  of  the  railroads  have  established  the  fact 
that  these  corporations  which  have  built  the  highways 
of  the  country  have  rights  which  cannot  be  assailed. 
The  railroad  is  entitled  to  charge  rates  which  will  af- 
ford a  reasonable  return  on  its  capital,  and  there  is  no 
legislative  power,  either  in  the  States  or  the  National 
Government,  which  can  encroach  seriously  upon  this 
right. 

This  amounts  to  an  indirect  guarantee  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  railroad  bonds  as  investments,  and  stocks 
also  share  in  this  safeguard  so  long  as  they  bear  a  rea- 
sonable relation  to  the  value  of  the  actual  property  01 
investment  in  the  railroad.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
railroad  bonds  have  become  as  safe  an  investment  as 
the  obligations  of  the  Government.  .  Bonds  issued  by 
the  National  Government  have  no  security  except  the 
honor  of  Congress.  The  Government  might  repudiate 
both  interest  and  principal,  and  there  is  no  tribunal 
through  which  the  investor  could  enforce  payment 
The  note  issues  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  ulti- 
mately redeeined  at  one  cent  on  the  dollar.  Other  re- 
publics on  this  continent  have  repeatedly  defaulted  or 
repudiated  their  obligations.  Bonds  issued  by  our  own 
Southern  States  during  the  reconstruction  period,  after 
the  Civil  War,  were  repudiated  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  investors  have 
never  discovered  any  means  of  collecting  interest  or 
principal,  because  there  is  no  court  that  has  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  payment.  A  county,  city  or  other  inunicipal 
body  may  issue  bonds,  and  if  it  becomes  bankrupt, 
either  through  extravagance  or  depreciation  of  its  prop- 
erty, the  rights  of  the  investor  are  limited. 

When  a  railroad  defaults  in  the  payment  of  interest 
on  its  bonds  or  other  direct  obligations,  the  courts  ap- 
point receivers,  whose  primary  duty  is  to  safeguard  the 
property  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders.  Local  rail- 
roads, which  "  begin  nowhere  and  end  nowhere  "  have 
sometimes  been  sold  out  in  bankruptcy  at  a  loss  to  the 
bondholders,  but  such  cases  have  been  exceedingly  rare 
in  the  case  of  large  companies  or  systems.  In  the  re- 
ceiverships of  15  years  ago.  even  the  holders  of  junior 
issues  received  full  value  for  their  securities.  During 
the  period  of  rapid  construction,  from  1870  to  1890,  new 
railroads,  especially  in  the  West,  had  been  financed  with 
long  time  bond  issues  bearing  6  and  7  per  cent,  interest, 
and  in  many  cases  securities  had  been  issued  recklessly 
for  amounts  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment.    The  large  systems  which  became 
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bankrupt  merely  broke  down  under  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing high  rates  of  interest  on  excessive  capitalization. 

The  older  railroad  systems,  which  have  followed 
from  the  beginning  the  practice  of  issuing  no  stock  ex- 
cept for  cash  paid  in  by  investors,  have  never  failed  to 
pay  attractive  dividends.  As  a  rule  they  have  paid  5 
to  7  per  cent,  dividends  from  the  beginning,  and  have 
continued  regular  payments  for  50  and  60  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  practically  all  the  large  railroad 
systems  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  this  con- 
servative policy  of  issuing  no  stock  except  for  cash 
subscriptions,  usually  at  par.  This  not  only  safeguards 
their  underlying  bond  issues,  but  has  strengthened 
them  financially  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able 
to  earn  and  pay  full  dividends  in  the  depression  fol- 
lowing the  panic  of  1907. 

Many  of  the  Western  railroads  which  became  in- 
solvent in  the  '90s  were  "  one  crop  "  roads.  They  were 
built  to  open  new  wheat  country,  and  when  the  world's 
markets  became  congested  with  wheat  and  the  price 
declined,  they  were  unable  to  earn  operating  expenses 
and  their  heavy  burden  of  interest.  \\'ith  the  growth 
of  a  new  country  crops  become  diversified,  industries 
are  established,  and  the  traffic  of  the  railroad  is  safe- 
guarded. In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  density  of 
traffic  increases  with  the  growth  of  population  and  in- 
dustries and  thus  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  increase 
steadily,  year  after  year,  and  afford  a  larger  and  larger 
margin  for  the  payment  of  obligations. 

In  the  past  the  railroads  have  only  been  able  to  sell 
bonds  or  securities  at  long  intervals,  on  any  large  scale, 
and  their  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  and  equipment 
have  been  more  or  less  contingent  on  their  ability  to 
sell  securities.  This  has  created  periods  of  great  ac- 
tivity and  corresponding  depression  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. The  ebb  and  flow  in  manufacturing  industries  has 
thus  been  due  to  the  fact  that  investors  have  only  been 
willing  to  purchase  railroad  securities,  to  any  large 
extent,  at  long  intervals  when  there  is  no  other  active 
demand  for  money.  When  the  fact  becomes  recognized 
that  railroad  bonds  are  as  safe  as  those  issued  by  gov- 
ernments, and  in  many  ways  more  desirable,  the  rail- 
roads should  be  able  to  find  a  more  regular  market  for 
their  securities  and  thus  become  more  continuous  pa- 
trons of  the  industries  which  supply  them  with  mate- 
rials and  equipment. 

■*--•■ 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  Secures  Controlling 
Interest  in  Halcomb  Steel  Company 

At  Pittsburgh,  ou  February  11.  a  deal  was  cousum- 
raated  whereby  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
has  secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Halcomb  Steel 
Company.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Press  reports  have  had  it  for 
some  days  that  the  Halcomb  Company  had  been  bought 
outright  by  the  Crucible  Company,  but  this  is  not  cor- 
rect. No  transfer  of  interests  of  the  Halcomb  Company 
was  made  until  the  date  named,  and  that  company  has 
not  been  at.sorl  ed  I'.y  the  Crucible  Company,  but  there 
has  simply  been  an  interchange  of  stock,  and  the  latter 
company  is  now  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Halcomb 
Company  and  controls  its  oiserations. 

Forest  S.  Wilkinson,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Halcomb  Company,  states  that  the  plant  will  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  as  an  independent  works,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Crucible  Company  will  direct  its  opera- 
tions. The  plant  of  the  Halcomb  Company  was  liuilt  and 
put  in  operation  in  1006.  Its  capacity  is  slightly  above 
20,000  tons  of  high-grade  steel  per  year,  part  of  which 
is  finished  into  the  finer  grades  of  wire,  such  as  needle 
wire,  needles.  &c.  The  company  has  also  furnished  a 
large  amount  of  high-grade  steel  to  automobile  builders. 


The  Triple  Supply  Convention 

Marked  evidence  of  the  "  get  together  "  spirit  for  the 
good  of  all  is  the  announcement  made  last  week  that 
the  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Supply  &  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Southern  Supply  &  JIaehinery  Dealers' 
Association  are  to  meet  iu  triple  convention  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  April  3,  4,  5.  This  indicates  a  very  happy  condition 
of  cordiality  between  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and 
the  dealer.  It  shows  harmony  and  general  good  will 
toward  each  other,  an  example  that  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  organizations  existing  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  those  so  associated. 

The  American  Supply  &  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  prominent 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  power  plant  accessories  and 
general  mill  supplies,  and  has  been  in  existence  about 
seven  years.  In  this  time  it  has  accomplished  much  more 
in  a  spirit  of  uplift,  a  higher  ethical  plane  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
good  business  principles  than  is  common  in  such  organi- 
zations. A  very  unique  feature  is  the  conduct  of  a  gen- 
eral promotion  or  advertising  department  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members.  This  involves  a  general  advertising  serv- 
ice of  a  distinct  nature,  for  which  no  extra  charge  is 
made.  This  service,  if  obtained  through  regular  chan- 
nels, would  cost  considerably  more  per  year  than  the 
nominal  dues  incidental  to  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  triple  conventions,  above  described,  enable 
manufacturers  or  dealers  to  attend  three  conventions  at 
the  price  of  one. 

The  Bureau  of  General  Promotion  for  the  American 
Supply  &  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association  is  locat- 
ed at  55  Woodbridge  street  west,  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  William  M.  Chamberlin, 
for  many  years  engaged  in  general  advertising  work  in 
the  power  plant  and  mill  supply  field.  The  general  head- 
quarters of  the  association  are  located  at  .309  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  under  the  direction  of  F.  D.  Mitchell, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Inquiries  for  further  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  association  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion if  directed  to  either  office. 

As  a  result  of  the  special  campaign  for  new  members 
recently  started  by  the  American  Supply  and  Machinery 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  following  firms  have 
been  added  to  the  membership  roll,  all  having  agreed  to 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  organization  :  Muzzy- 
Lyon  Company,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of  babbitt  metal 
and  belt  dressing :  Michigan  Luliricator  Company.  De- 
troit, manufacturer  of  lubricators :  Detroit  Leather  Spe- 
cialty Comiiany.  manufacturer  of  leather  packing,  &e. ; 
Detroit  Twist  Drill  Company,  Detroit,  manufacturer  of 
machinists'  tools ;  Wausau  Sandpaper  Company.  Wau- 
sau.  Wis. ;  Thomas  Grate  Bar  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Aurora  Tool  Works.  Aurora.  111.:  Wm.  O.  Davey 
&  Sons.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. :  Cumberland  Steel  Company, 
Cumberland,  Md. ;  Wolf  Company,  Chambersburg,  Pa. ; 
Elliott  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Canton-Hughes  Pump 
Comjiany,  Canton,  Ohio ;  Boston  Belting  Company,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. ;  Ellis-Watson  Mfg.  Company,  Leicester,  Mass. ; 
Longmead  Iron  Company.  Conshohocken.  Pa. 
■•—^ 

The  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  Philadelphia. 
— The  fact  that  John  Birkinbine.  the  well-known  engi- 
neer, was  to  make  an  address  on  "  The  Early  History 
of  Iron  Making"  brought  out  one  of  the  most  represen- 
tative gatherings  that  has  ever  attended  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Vicinity.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  j 
Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of 
February  14.  president  Clarence  R.  Brown  occupying  the 
chair.  Mr.  Birkinbine.  in  his  address,  took  up  the  early 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  in  India,  Asia  and  north- 
ern Africa,  and  carried  his  hearers  by  stages  up  to  the 
present  day  methods  of  manufacture.  In  the  early  days,  . 
he  said,  there  was  no  use  for  the  foundry  foreman,  all  | 
the  work  being  done  in  the  forge,  but  we  cannot  praise 
too  highly  the  pioneers  whose  efforts  were  beset  with 
many  difficulties,  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  present 
methods  and  many  uses  to  which  iron  and  steel  are 
applied. 
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New  Publications 


Elementary  Practical  Mechanics.— By  J.  M.  Jameson. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Size,  5x7%  In. ;  pages,  321 ;  212  fig- 
ures. Price,  ^l.eo  net.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street,  Xew 
York  City. 

The  book  is  an  attempt  to  express  practical  mechanics 
as  a  science  of  the  processes  and  structures  of  every  day 
life,  rather  than  a  series  of  more  or  less  abstract  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  The  text  has  been  developed 
from  a  series  of  notes  issued  by  the  author  for  several 
years  to  his  students.  Nothing  has  been  included  which 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  several  years'  use  with  students 
In  elementary  technical  courses,  and  the  book  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  use  in  elementary,  technical  or 
manual  training  schools,  requiring  something  between 
the  usual  text  books  in  elementary  mechanics,  which  are 
too  theoretical  or  too  mathematical,  and  the  text  books 
in  general  physics,  which  do  not  furnish  a  sufficiently 
complete  and  practical  course.  Where  the  course  is  to 
be  followed  by  more  applied  ones  In  mechanism  in  en- 
gineering schools,  this  book  can  be  used  for  an  intro- 
ductory course. 

The  subjects  of  work,  friction  and  power  transmission 
and  tests  of  power  brakes  and  dynamometers  are  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail,  and  a  chapter  is  devoted 
to  elasticity  and  stress  in  materials.  These  parts  of  the 
book  are  supplemented  by  laboratory  exercises  and  will 
furnish  enough  material  for  a  short  course  in  applied 
mechanics. 

General  principles  and  definitions  to  form  the  ground 
work  for  laboratory  exercises  are  introduced  early  in 
the  book,  and  a  complete  statement  of  the  theory,  to- 
gether with  its  applications,  is  then  developed  through  a 
combination  of  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  As  a  rule 
both  the  graphical  and  the  analytical  solutions  are  indi- 
cated in  statics,  so  that  if  desired  the  use  of  trigono- 
metric functions  may  be  avoided  without  greatly  modify- 
ing the  ground  covered.  In  those  portions  of  the  book 
which  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  moving  bodies  a  spe- 
cial effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  matter  in  a 
clear  and  usable  form.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
these  bodies  is  applied  to  familiar  instances,  such  as  the 
starting  and  stopping  of  trains,  the  tension  of  hoisting 
ropes.  &c.  In  approaching  the  conception  of  moment  of 
inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  the  familiar  ideas  of 
action  and  reaction  and  of  moment  of  force  are  em- 
ployed, rather  than  a  more  abstract  mathematical  rea- 
soning. 

Machine  Shop  Primer. — By  Fred  H.  Colvin  and  Frank 
A.  Stanley.  Bound  in  cloth.  Size,  6x9%  in. ;  pages, 
14S:  SOS  figures.  Price,  $1  net.  Published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  239  West  Thirty-ninth 
street,  Xew  York  City. 

This  book  is  an  introduction  to  machine  tools  and 
shop  appliances,  with  illustrations,  names  and  definitions, 
and  has  been  prepared  to  aid  both  students  and  in- 
structors in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the 
machines,  tools  and  appliances  used  in  practical  shop 
work.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
contains  illustrations  of  machines,  tools  and  machine 
shop  appliances,  so  that  the  learner  or  apprentice  can 
see  what  a  tool  looks  like,  and  if  desired  this  section 
can  also  be  used  as  a  sketch  book.  The  next  section  gives 
the  correct  name  of  every  part  illustrated.  .\s  the  proper 
spelling  of  the  names  and  terms  used  are  an  essential 
part  of  this  work,  this  division  wUl  be  found  to  be  a 
practical  spelling  book.  Section  III.  is  a  very  complete 
and  convenient  alphabetically  arranged  reference  book 
on  mechanical  subjects.  All  the  tools  illustr.ated  in  sec- 
tion I.  have  a  corresponding  number  to  the  references  in 
this  section. 

^  Metal  Statistics.  Pages,  208 ;  SVo  x  6  in. ;  cloth  bound. 
Published  by  the  American  Metal  Jlarket  Company. 
New  York.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  1011  volume  is  the  fourth  issue  of  this  excellent 
stitistical  handbook,  and  this  is  the  third  year  in  which 
iron  and  steel  statistics  have  been  included.    These  have 


been  compiled  by  B.  E.  V.  Luty,  Pittsburgh,  while  the 
tables  on  nonferrous  metals  are  the  work  of  C.  S.  J. 
French.  The  iron  ore  tables  include  typical  analyses  of 
lake  ores,  shipments  from  Lake  Superior  mines  and  prices 
for  a  period  of  years.  The  pig  iron  statistics  give  stand- 
ard analyses  of  foundry  irons  with  prices  of  various  irons 
in  different  markets  for  six  years,  while  annual  averages 
are  given  for  20  years.  Finished  products  are  covered 
quite  completely  with  tables  of  prices  and  production.  A 
new  feature  under  this  head  is  the  "  Composite  Finished 
Steel "  table.  In  this  the  various  groups  of  finished 
products,  apart  from  rails ,  are  weighted  according  to 
their  output.  Bars,  for  example,  constitute  2\i>  lb.  out 
of  a  10-lb.  batch  of  finished  steel,  while  plates,  shapes, 
wrought  pipe  and  wire  are  put  at  1%  lb.  each,  sheets  at 
1  lb.  and  tin  plate  at  %  lb.  The  price  of  1  lb.  of  the 
composite  product  is  thus  put  at  1.74  cents  as  of  January 
1,  1911.  There  is  also  a  "  Composite  Pig  Iron  "  price 
table.  A  page  is  devoted  to  a  graphic  presentation  of 
good  and  bad  years  in  iron  and  steel,  showing  at  a  glance 
by  the  varying  lengths  of  lines  drawn  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  the  year  whether  it  was  good  or  bad,  and  how 
it  compared  in  volume  of  production  and  in  price  with 
other  years. 


The  George  V.  Cresson  Company  in  Receiver's 
Hands 


Webster  King  Wetherill  was  appointed  receiver  of 
the  George  V.  Cresson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by 
decree  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  in  that  city.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  and  qualified  by  entering  security  in  the  sum 
of  ?.D00.0O0.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  receivership  is  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  interest  of  the  creditors  and  stockholders. 
By  decree  of  the  court  the  receiver  is  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  the  property,  assets,  fixtures  and  contracts,  and 
to  enter  into  contracts  necessary  for  the  conduct  and 
preservation  of  the  business;  with  authority,  if  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time  to  sell  such  property  as  may  be 
required  for  the  payment  of  the  creditors  in  full. 

The  difficulties  of  the  company  are  believed  to  be  but 
temporary.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  on  its  books,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  plant  engaged  for  some  months,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  business  of  the  company  will  be 
continued  by  the  receiver,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  its  temporary  difficulties  will  be  fully  adjusted. 


The  Chicago  Foundry  Foremen's  Association. — The 

annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Foundry  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  at  the  Sherman  House  on  the 
evening  of  February  11,  proved  a  highly  successful  event. 
Over  150  members  and  guests  were  present,  including 
foundry  proprietors  and  officials  as  well  as  foremen. 
Robert  M.  Thompson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
American  Foundry  Foremen's  Association,  announced  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  entertaining  foun- 
dry foremen  at  the  coming  Pittsburgh  convention.  Her- 
man Lange  of  the  Ferguson  &  Lange  Foundry  Company, 
presented  an  interesting  address  on  observations  in  the 
foundry.  George  Woodruff  of  Joliet,  111.,  who  has  just 
returued  from  a  trip  of  several  months  to  South  America, 
prior  to  which  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Orient, 
presented  in  an  able  manner  the  possibilities  of  foreign 
trade  in  foundry  and  machinery  products,  especially  in 
Latin-American  countries.  Former  United  States  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Mason  of  Illinois,  talked  on  American 
citizenship. 

■•—*■ 

The  North  Range  Iron  Company  is  to  be  organized  in 
March  or  April  by  George  J.  Maas.  Negaunee.  Mich.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $.500,000.  consisting  of  100,000  shares 
of  a  par  value  of  $5.  Mr.  Maas  estimates  that  the  mine 
which  this  oompany  will  operate  has  a  deposit  of  easily 
10,000.000  tons  of  Bessemer  hard  ore,  averaging  about  60 
per  cent,  metallic  iron  and  0.045  per  cent,  phosphorus, 
and  about  5.000,000  tons  of  soft  hematite  ore,  both  Bes- 
semer and  non-Bessemer,  running  60  per  cent,  iron  and 
0.0.36  phosphorus  to  55  per  cent,  iron  and  0.237  per  cent, 
phosphorus. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

AdTances    Over    tin-    Prcviou«    >Vecli    iu    Heavy  Type, 
DeoIineM   in    ItnlicH. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  montb  and  one  year  previous. 

Feb.  15,  Feb.  8,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  16, 

PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton  :               1011.     1911.     1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard.  Phlla- 

delpbia   $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern.  Cincin- 
nati          14-25     14.25      14.25  17.00 

Foundry  Xo.  2,  Birmingham,  .\la..    11.00     11.00     11.00  13.75 

Foundry  No.   2.  local.  Chicago. .     l.i.50     15.50     15.50  19.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 14.50     14.50     14.25  18.50 

Basic.  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.25  16.25 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90     15.90  18.90 

Gray    forge.    Pittsburgh 14.40     14.15     14.15  16.90 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50     18.00  19.50 

BILLETS.  *e..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  27.50 

Forging   billets.   Pittsburgh 28.00     2S.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40     25.40  30.60 

Wire    rods.    Pittsburgh 20.00     29.00     28.00  33.00 

OLD  M.4TERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,  Chicago 13.50     ]4.o0     14.50  19.00 

Iron  rails,   Philadelphia 1T.50     17.00     17.00  20.00 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.00     13.00     13.00  17.50 

Car  wheels.  Philadelphia 13.50     13.00     13.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap.   Pittsburgh . .   14.50     13.75     13.50  17.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11,7.">     11.50     11.50  15.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Philadelphia.    14.00     13.00     12.50  16.50 

FIXISHED  IRON  .\.\D  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25        1.25       1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,   Philadelphia.      1.35       1.29       1.32%    1.60 

Common   iron   bars,   Chicago 1.30       1.30       1.30  1.60 

Common  iron  bars.  Pittsburgh..       1.35        1.35       1.35  1.70 

Steel  bars,  tidtwator.  New  York      1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Tank  pl.ites.  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates.  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Beams,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

.\ngles.   tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Angles.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1..30       1.30       1.25  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1..3o       1.35       1.30  1.60 

SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :                                       Cents.    Cents.   Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  Iilack,  No.  28.  Pittsluirgh      2.20       2.20       2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh* 1.75        1.75       1.70  1.S5 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60       1.80  1.80 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh* . . .       2.05       2.05       2.00  2.15 

SIETALS.  Per  Pound  :                       Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75     12.75     12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  New  York . .     12.37%  12.37^412.50  13.50 

Spelter.   New   York 3,37%    5.50  "    5.55  5.60 

Spelter.    St.   Louis .•;.42li    5.30       5.40  5.45 

Lead.    New   York 4.45*    4.45       4.50  4.53 

Lead.    St.    Louis 4.30       4..30       4.35  4.40 

Tin,   New  York 45.75     40.12U  41.73  33.20 

Antimon.v,  Hallett,  New  York.  . .       7.75       7.75       7.87%    8.25 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York    S3.94     $3.94     $3.84  "  $3.84 

*  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
•-•-• 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgli 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  iu  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  Ific. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. :  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo, 
Up.  :  Cleveland.  10c. :  Cincinnati.  1.5c. :  Indianapolis.  17c. ; 
Chicago.  18c.:  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22yoC. ;  New  Or- 
leans. 30c. :  Birmingham,  Ala.,  4iic.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  SOc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  Xo. 
11  and  heavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on  sheets. 
No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  if-  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c..  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  ^4  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 


angles,  channels  and  lees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909:  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c..  net :  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. :  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c..  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound!   of  plates : 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  %-ln.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  lOo  In. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  not  including  6  In.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
font  are  considered  V4-'n.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  14-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  y-16-in. 

.\llowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .Vmerican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  ^4-in.   to  and  including  3-16-in.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.1ii 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 13 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 :10 

Gauges  under  .No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates).  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel .30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in    up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  113  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  UD  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,  inclnsive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Term.s. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Jlakers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  lo  S.  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  l.o.jc. : 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. :  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c.:  Nos.  15  and  16,  l.Soc.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90e. :  Nos.  15  and  16.  1.95c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.:  Nos. 
22.  23  and  24,  2.05c. :  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27.  2.15c. : 
No.  28.  2.20c. :  No.  29.  2.2oc. :  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05e. :  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.  :  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.1oc. ; 
Nos.  25  and  26.  2.20c. ;  No.  27.  2.25e. :  No.  2S.  2.30c. :  No. 
29,  2.3.5c;  No.  30.  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.:  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.: 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.:  Nos.  IS  to  22,  2.60c.:  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. :  Nos.  25  and  26.  2.90e. :  No.  27.  3.05c. :  No. 
28,  3.20c.:  No.  29.  3.30c.;  No,  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  81. .55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  §2.75  per  square  for  2i^-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net.  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbei-s'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 

Butt  Weld. 

. Steel. ^ 

Black.  Galv. 


74 
73 
71 


, — Iron. — , 
Black.  Galv. 

H,  M-  %  in 72  oS  68         54 

%  in 75  63  71  59 

%  to  1%  in 79         69  75         65 

2  to  3  in 80  70  76  66 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66 

2%  to  4  In 78  68 

4%  to  6  in 77  67 

7  to  12  in 75  59 

13  to  l.-|  in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  OTds,  card  weights. 

%,  Vi,  %  in 69         59  65 

%   in 74  68  70 

H  to  IU,  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 7!)  73  73         6» 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 75  69  71  65 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73         67 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72         66 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65         55 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60         50 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60         54 

■^  to  1%  in 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  li 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 65  59  61  55 

2U,  10  4  in 67         61  63         57 

41^  to  6  In 66  60  62         56 

7   to  8   in 59  -iO  55  45 


62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

lto«4,  2  to  3  in...  Butt  Weld  f  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

points  lower  basing  (niga- 

i  er  price)   than  merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

•>  ■'W,  to  4  in Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.     Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
1      three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dls- 
I      counts. 

'  Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 

j     coal  iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows; 

Steel.     Iron. 

l%toi;>4in 61  43 

214   in  t>o         45 

2%  to'5'  in 69  55 

2V'!  Id.  and  smaller,  over  IS  ft..  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in   and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to  destinations  east   of   the   Mississippi 
'      River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods, 
$29. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger, 
1.90c.,  base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets.  %  in.  and  larger,  2c., 
base;  %  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  V2 
in.  and  9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter 
than  1  in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days, 
net  cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

*->-¥ 

Pittsburgh 

P.\i!K  Building,  February  15,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  move  inquiry  for  pig  iron  than  for 
some  time,  the  tone  of  the  market  is  firmer  and  the  advance 
in  prices  on  basic  is  being  held.  The  American  Steel 
Foundries  has  bought  upward  of  6000  tons  of  basic  for  its 
works  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  while  the  price  on  this  iron  is 
understood  to  have  been  about  $13.25  at  Valley  furnace,  it 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  company  got  options  on 
the  iron  before  the  recent  advance  took  place.  The  United 
Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  bought  1000  tons  of 
basic  for  March  and  2000  for  April  at  $13.50,  Valley  fur- 
nace. The  absolute  minimum  on  basic  iron  to-day  is  $13.75, 
Valley  furnace,  and  most  furnaces  are  holding  for  $14.  A 
sale  is  reported  of  1250  tons  of  standard  Bessemer  iron, 
deliveries  250  tons  a  month,  February  to  June,  at  $15,  Valley 
furnace.  Five  or  six  blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict have  blown  in  since  the  first  of  the  month.  We  quote 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 ;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75 ;  basic, 
$13.75:  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50,  all 
at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district 
being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — This  week  all  of  the  54  open  hearth  furnaces 
at  the  Homestead  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
are  in  operation,  for  the  first  time  in  some  months.  In- 
quiries for  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  are  better  and 
prices  are  firm.  The  report  of  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  open 
hearth  sheet  bars  at  $25,  Pittsburgh,  the  sale  being  credit- 
ed to  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  is  absolutely  and  oiiicially 
denied.  There  is  no  occasion  as  yet  for  consumers  to  pay 
premiums  for  either  Bessemer  or  open  hearth  steel,  as  the 
supply  is  ample.  We  note  a  sale  of  2000  tons  of  open 
hearth  sheet  bars,  for  delivery  over  the  nest  three  months, 
at  $24.  Pittsburgh,  and  also  a  sale  of  2200  tons  of  high 
carbon  forging  billets  at  $31,  delivered  Cincinnati,  or  $29, 
Pittsburgh.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets, 
4  X  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23, 
base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 
We  quote  lli-in.  billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

(By  Mail.) 

The  improved  conditions  noted  in  this  report  for  several 
weeks  continue.  Actual  orders  going  to  the  mills  for  rolling 
are  heavier  than  for  some  months.  This  is  shown  by  the  in- 
crease in  operations  among  the  large  steel  concerns  and  the 
blowing  in  of  a  number  of  additional  blast  furnaces.  The 
Cambria  Steel  Company  is  operating  this  week  its  entire 
open  hearth  department,  comprising  25  furnaces,  and  run- 
ning six  out  of  eight  blast  furnaces,  and  started  on  Monday 
its  134-in.  plate  mill,  which  has  been  closed  down  for  a  week 
or  more  for  lack  of  orders.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is 
increasing  operations  at  nearly  all  its  steel  plants  and  has 
blown  in  five  or  six  blast  furnaces  this  month.  The  new 
demand  for  plates,  structural  steel,  tin  plate,  sheets  and  wire 
products  is  heavier  than  for  some  time  and  promises  further 
increase.  Some  quite  large  orders  for  line  pipe  have  been 
placed  and  the  pipe  mills  are  getting  busier. 

.     Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  w-eak,  with  very  lit- 
tle new    inquiiy.      Most   consumers   are   pretty    well   covered 


for  some  time  ahead.  Sales  are  reported  of  two  cars,  or 
60  tons,  for  spot  delivery,  on  the  basis  of  $37.50,  Baltimore, 
the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  being  $1.95  a  ton.  We  quote 
80  per  cent,  foreign  ferro  at  $37.50  to  $37.75,  f.o.b.  Balti- 
more, for  prompt  shipment. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  leading  local  consumer  has  bought 
through  a  New  York  house  5000  tons  of  .50  per  cent,  ferro- 
silicon, for  delivery  over  this  year.  This  deal  has  been 
hanging  for  some  time  and  was  closed  on  Monday.  The 
price  paid  is  not  stated,  but  is  understood  to  have  been 
relatively  low.  We  quote  50-  per  cent,  at  $54.50,  Pitts- 
burgh, for  delivery  within  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
We  quote  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon  at  $23 :  11  per 
cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ash- 
land  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — No  new  inquiry  is  in  the  market,  and  in 
the  absence  of  sales  vee  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar 
made  from  all  pig  iron  at  $30,  delivered  in  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. Higher  prices  are  being  quoted  on  mill  iron,  and  the 
few  makers  of  muck  bar  have  advanced  prices.  The  muck 
bar  plant  of  the  Kittanning  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa.,  containing  33  furnaces,  is  expected  to  start 
up  February  20.     It  has  been  shut  down  for  some  months. 

Skelp. — Prices  on  the  different  grades  of  skelp  are 
firmer  than  for  some  time,  arid  the  mills  have  more  ton- 
nage ou  their  books.  One  local  maker  of  grooved  and 
•sheared  iron  bars  is  reported  to  have  its  product  sold  up 
for  the  next  three  months.  A  sale  is  reported  of  2000  tons 
of  sheared  iron  plates  at  about  1.77%c.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c.,  sheared  steel  skelp, 
1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared 
iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers" 
mills   in   the  Pittsburgh   district,   usual   terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  on  rods  is  firmer  than  for  some 
time,  and  leading  makers  are  now  holding  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  rods  firm  at  $29,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  rod  mill  of 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  at  Aliquippa  is  making 
some  records  for  output,  while  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  turning  over  its  new  rod  mill  to-day 
(Tuesday).  This  is  a  Morgan  double  strand  mill  and  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  about  350  tons.  We  quote  Bessemer 
and  open  hearth  and  chain  rods  at  $29.  Pittsburgh,  and 
note  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  Bessemer  rods  for  March  and 
.\pril  delivery  at  that  price. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  taken  a 
contract  for  500  tons  of  standard  sections  for  a  prominent 
line  in  Ohio,  but  aside  from  this  has  not  entered  any  large 
orders.  There  is  some  buying  of  light  rails,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  having  received  new  orders  and  specifications 
in  the  past  week  for  about  2200  tons.  The  lumber  interests 
are  now  making  inquiries  for  light  rails  for  delivery  com- 
mencing Mav.  Quotations  on  light  rails  are,  as  follows : 
12-lb.  rails,  i.25c. ;  16.  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21e.  to  1.25c.;  30 
and  35  lb..  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  ib.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are 
f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the 
market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little 
higher  price.  We  quote  standard  sections  at  1.25c.  per 
pound. 

Plates. — .^s  orders  for  steel  cars  have  been  light  for 
some  time,  the  plate  mills  are  naturally  short  of  work,  but 
general  conditions  are  showing  a  slight  betterment.  The 
Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Company  has  received  contracts  for  gas 
holders  from  the  Jlinnea  polls  Gas  Light  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  These  will  take  about  5000  tons  of  plates,  which  will 
be  rolled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  No  orders  for 
steel  cars  have  been  placed  in  the  past  week,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  contract  of  the  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Termi- 
nal-Railroad for  ItXtO  will  be  given  out  this  week.  The 
contract  for  a  large  riveted  pipe  water  line  requiring  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  plates  is  about  ready  to  be  closed.  The 
market  on  plates  is  firm  and  we  quote  l4-iu.  arid  heavier  at 
1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Inquiries  are  more  numerous, 
but  local  structural  concerns  report  that  very  little  actual 
business  has  been  placed  in  the  past  week.  Bids  have  gone 
in  for  a  pier  shed  at  New  Orleans,  1500  tons,  -xhile  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  is  in  the  market  for  12,000  tons 
for  emergency  dams  and  other  work  on  the  canai,  bids  for 
which  are  to  be  opened  about  March  15.  The  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  steel  building  for  the  Linde  Air  Products  Com- 
pany at  North  Trailord,  Pa.,  about  150  tons,  and  has  a  con- 
tract from  the  same  company  for  a  similar  building  at  South 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Local  work  in  the  market  includes  2(X) 
tons  for  the  Colfax  School  and  also  for  the  new  foundry 
buildings  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  at 
Trafford  City,  Pa.,  about  2000  tons.  This  latter  work  is 
likely  to  be  placed  in  a  short  time.  The  market  is  firm  and 
we  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Tin  Plate. — Conditions  in  the  tin  plate  trade  are  re- 
ferred to  by  tlie  manufacturers  as  being  very  satisfactory. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  is  operating 
this  week  200  out  of  235  hot  tin  mills,  or  about  85  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  The  company  has  recently  started  up  30 
hot  tin  mills  in  its  Shenango  Works  and  IS  out  of  20  hot 
mills  at  its  New  Castle  Works.  The  larger  independent 
tin  plate  concerns  report  they  are  operating  to  from  SO  to 
00  per  cent. .  of  capacity.  Specifications  against  contracts 
are  coming  in  very  liberally.  The  recent  advance  of  10c.  a 
bo.v  is  being  absolutely  maintained,  and  we  quote  100-lb. 
cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  are  steadily 
showing  betterment,  the  new  demand  being  heavier  and 
specifications  against  contracts  coming  in  more  freely  than 
for  some  time.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
is  operating  to  about  65  per  cent,  of  capacity,  a  consider- 
able increase  over  its  operations  of  a  month  ago.  It  is 
stated  that  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained.  The  full 
schedule  of  prices  in  effect  on  the  different  grades  of  sheets 
is  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — The  situation  in  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  the  new  demand  being  light,  while 
specifications  against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  at  a 
very  satisfactory  rate.  The  capacity  for  making  steel  bars 
has  been  heavily  increased  in  the  past  year  or  two,  and 
it  would  seem  that  for  the  present  at  least  it  is  somewhat 
ahead  of  consumption.  None  of  the  makers  of  steel  bars 
is  operating  to  full  capacity,  and  some  report  that  they  are 
running  to  only  about  50  per  cent.  We  quote  steel  bars  at 
1.40c.  and  iron  bars  at  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  in  carload  and  larger 
lots,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  for  both  hoops 
and  bands  is  fair,  consumers  placing  orders  only  to  cover 
actual  needs.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  being 
received  by  the  mills  in  moderate  volume.  We  continue  to 
quote  hoops  at  1.50c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  in  carload  and 
larger  lots,  the  latter  carrying  extras  as  per  the  steel  bar 
card  of  September  1,  1909.  We  may  note  that  on  some 
specially  desirable  contracts  i laced  recently  the  price  of 
steel  hoops  was  1.45c.  and  steel  bands  1.3oc. 

Spikes. — All  the  makers  of  spikes  are  badly  in  need  of 
more  business.      It   is   stated   that   the   new   prices   adopted 
February  1  are  being  firmly  held  and  are  as  follows : 
Railroad  Spikes. 

4Vi.  0  aud  aU,  x  '/,« $1.55 

3.  3y>,  4.  4i>  and  5  x  % Ehxtra     .10 

3V4.  4  and  414  x  Vie Extra     .20 

3.  3%,  4  and  4%  x  % Extra     .30 

2V&  X   % Extra     .40 

2%,  3  and  314  x  Vi« Extra     .60 

2  X  V18 Extra     .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

%  In.  square.  12  to  24  in.  long Extra     .15 

%  in  square.     8  to  16  in.  long Extra     .15 

%  in.  square.     6  to  16  in.  long Extra     .15 

'/w  In.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra     .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra     .30 

'/w  in.  square,  4  to     S  in.  long Eittra     .45 

14  in.  sqnare,     4  to     S  in.  long Extra     .T.t 

H  in.  square.     3  to     3^  in.  long EJxtra  1.00 

%  and  '/,„  shorter  than  4  in.,  V4  cent  extra. 
Spelter. — The  market  continues  quite  firm,  and  inquiries 
are  reported  as  considerably  better.     We  quote  prime  grades 
of   We.stem    at    5.27iic.,    East    St.   Louis,    equal    to   5.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  are  small,  but  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  so  far  this  month  have  been  fully  as 
heavy  as  in  the  first  half  of  January.  Prices  are  firm  and 
we  quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh:  Iron  finished  tire.  It^  x  14  in. 
and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c. :  planished 
tire.  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  l.SOc,  base ;  toe  calk,  1.90c. :  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.;  concave  or  convex,  1.75c.;  cutter  shoes, 
tapered  or  bent.  2.25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c. ;  machinery  steel, 
smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Consumers  are  placing  orders  only  for  small 
lots  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  not  coming  in 
at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  Regular  prices  of  1.90c.  on 
structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets  are  sometimes 
shaded  on  desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — New  buying  in  wire  nails  and  wire 
is  rather  light,  but  jobbers  and  consumers  are  specifying 
liberally  against  contracts.  Shipments  of  wire  products  by 
the  mills  in  February  promise  to  be  considerably  heavier 
than  last  month.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.05, 
painted  $1.75,  annealed  fence  wire  $1.55,  galvanized  Sl.So, 
wire  nails  $1.75  and  cut  nails  $1.60.  in  carload  and  larger 
lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  point  of  delivery 
added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  Eastern  Oil  Company  has  placed 
a  contract  with  the  Mark  Mfg.  Company  for  about  25  miles 
of  12-in.pipe.  Some  fairly  large  inquiries  for  pipe  for  gas 
and  oil  lines  are  in  the  market.  The  Tri-State  Natural 
Gas  Company  is  inquiring  for  about  70  miles  of  pipe,  from 


3  up  to  10  in.  The  general  demand  for  merchant  pipe  is 
fairly  good,  and  some  of  the  larger  pipe  mills  are  running 
at  a  fuller  rate  of  capacity  than  for  some  time.  The  Na- 
tional Tube  Company  recently  started  up  two  more  of  its 
blast  furnaces  and  reports  a  considerable  increase  in  orders. 
Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  printed  on  a  previous  page 
are  reported  as  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  boiler  tube  trade  is  still  in  unsatis- 
factory condition,  the  demand  for  both  locomotive  and  mer- 
chant tubes  being  very  dull,  with  prices  more  or  less  shaded, 
depending  on  the  order. 

Coke. — There  is  a  little  better  feeling  in  the  coke 
trade,  due  to  the  starting  up  of  a  large  number  of  ovens  of 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  and  other  coke  concerns 
who  sell  a  good  part  of  their  product  to  the  blast  furnace 
trade.  The  output  of  coke  last  week  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  ConnellsviUe  regions  was  302,275  net  tons,  a  gain 
over  the  previous  week  of  about  11,0<X>  tons.  Prices  on 
coke  are  reported  to  be  slightly  firmer.  We  quote  stand- 
ard makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at  §1.45  to 
$1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven  :  on  contracts  for  delivery  over 
the  year  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  is  being  quoted  by  some  coke 
operators,  while  others  are  firm,  at  $1.90  to  $2,  at  oven. 
Best  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  are  being  held  at 
$2.10  to  dealers  and  from  $2.25  up  to  $2.50,  at  oven,  to 
consumers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  has  been  a  radical  change 
in  conditions  in  the  scrap  trade  in  the  past  week  or  two, 
the  demand  being  very  much  heavier,  while  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  decided  shortage  in  the 
supply,  and  dealers  are  afraid  to  sell  ahead.  The  offerings 
in  the  recent  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  largely 
taken  up  by  consumers,  who  paid  higher  prices  than  for 
some  time.  Sales  have  been  made  of  3000  to  4000  tons  of 
heavy  steel  scrap  at  $14.25  and  up  to  $1-4.50.  or  higher,  de- 
livered at  Monessen,  Pa.,  or  Steubenville,  Ohio.  An  East- 
ern steel  company  has  recently  bought  12,000  tons  of  de- 
tinned  scrap  and  about  5000  tons  of  bundled  sheet  scrap.  A 
sale  is  also  noted  of  about  1000  tons  of  bundled  sheet  scrap 
at  $11  at  loading  point.  It  is  stated  that  sales  of  heavy 
steel  scrap  have  been  made  as  high  as  $14.50  and  $14.75, 
delivered,  and  that  offers  of  $15  for  upward  of  20.000  tons 
for  delivery  up  to  July  or  August  have  been  turned  down. 
Dealers  have  advanced  prices  and  now  quote  as  follows, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted : 

Hpavy  steel  scrap.  Steuhenville,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Slonessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh  deliverv $14.50  to  $14.75 

No.  J  foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

No.  2  foundry  east 13.00  to  13.75 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment      10.75  to  11.00 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  Md 14.75  to  15.00 

No   1  railroad  malleable  stoelj 13.00  to  13.25 

Grate  bars 11-00  to  11.25 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron   ear   axles 24.50  to  24.75 

Steel  car  axles 20.25  to  20.50 

Locomotive   axles 24.00  to  24.50 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.25  to  12.50 

No.   2  busheling  scrap 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.75  to  16.00 

Cast    iron    borings 8.25  to  8.35 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.75  to  9.00 

Old  iron   rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No    1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle   turninss 10.25  to  10.50 

Stove   plate 11.50  to  11.75 

<  «  » 

Chicago 

FlSHXR  BriLDiNG,  February  15,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 

Railroad  buying  has  not  yet  assumed  any  large  propor- 
tions and  other  large  consumers  of  steel  still  show  a  spirit 
of  hesitation.  No  additional  important  rail  orders  are 
reported,  but  a  large  tonnage  of  track  fastenings  has  been 
booked  and  the  manufacturers  of  car  fittings  are  getting 
more  satisfactory  business.  In  the  lighter  finished  materials 
wire  products  are  maintaining  the  lead,  with  sales  run- 
ning in  excess  of  the  normal  daily  average.  On  the  other 
hand  the  improvement  in  bars  and  sheets  is  slow.  The 
mills  are  getting  better  specifications  for  structural  shapes 
and  plates  from  the  good  contracts  that  have  been  let  the 
past  month,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  distance  to  go 
before  normal  conditions  will  be  reached.  The  pipe  foun- 
dries report  that  municipal  lettings  since  the  first  of  the 
year  have  exceeded  the  average  rate  for  this  period  and  the 
business  in  prospect  will  make  a  good  showing  for  Febru- 
ary. The  general  feeling  in  the  trade  is  optimistic  and 
prices  are  firm.  The  scrap  market  is  more  active  than 
it  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  and  dealers  are  bidding 
higher  prices,  especially  for  railroad  scrap. 

Pig  Iron. — The  leading  harvester  interest  has  been  a 
heavy  buyer  of  both  Northern  and   Southern  pig  iron  the. 
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past  week.  Its  purchases  are  estimated  at  over  100,000 
tons  for  various  deliveries  extending  through  and  beyond  the 
third  quarter.  Large  blocks  of  iron  from  furnace  stocks  at 
both  Northern  and  Southern  furnaces  are  included  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  materially  relieve  the  pressure  among 
■Southern  furnace  interests  to  move  their  stocks.  The  North- 
ern pipe  foundry  interest  which  was  mentioned  last  week  has 
also  been  an  extensive  buyer  for  second  and  third  quarter 
for  delivery  at  foundries  in  central  Ohio.  Several  round  lots 
have  been  purchased  from  furnaces  in  the  valleys  and  south- 
ern Ohio  and  also  from  a  leading  Birmingham  interest.  The 
total  taken  by  this  pipe  foundry  interest  is  around  50.000 
tons.  There  has  been  thus  far  no  general  buying  movement 
by  foundries  or  manufacturing  interests  in  the  West,  al- 
though several  fair  lots  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  iron 
have  been  closed.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  for  South- 
ern iron  for  third  quarter  from  buyers  who  ofifer  to  take  a 
fair  proportion  for  prompt  shipment  at  $11,  Birmingham, 
if  they  could  obtain  the  same  price  for  third  quarter,  but 
the  Southern  furnaces  have  been  very  firm  in  resisting  temp- 
tation on  these  offers.  The  malleable  foundries  have  not 
succeeded  in  purchasing  from  local  furnaces  for  last  half, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  closing  of  contracts  with  annual 
buyers  of  castings  will  be  deferred  for  some  weeks  until  the 
furnace  interests  are  willing  to  make  prices  on  the  iron. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  February  and  March  ship- 
ment, Chicago  delivery : 

Lake    Superior    charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundrv,  Xo.  1 16.00  to  10.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundrv.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

.Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.   2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

i^outheru  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

.Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern    gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

.Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

-Malleable    Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

.Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20. 4U 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  local  mills  have  sold 
a  large  tonnage  of  track  fastenings  the  past  week,  supple- 
mentary to  recent  orders  for  rails,  but  no  new  orders  of 
moment  are  reported  for  standard  rails.  There  are  many 
inquiries  from  minor  Western  railroads  for  small  lots  of 
standard  sections.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at 
l.G.ic.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Light  rails.  40 
to  45  lb.,  l.lGe.  to  1.20i,->c.  ;  30  to  35  lb.,  l.igVac.  to  1.24c. ; 
IG,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20V^.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.2914c., 
Chicago. 

(By  Mail.) 

Billets, — Prices  of  billets  have  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  steel  manufacturers  for  some  time,  but 
no  improvement  is  expected  as  long  as  independent  mills 
are  short  of  orders  on  finished  materials.  Western  buyers 
of  forging  billets  are  buying  open  hearth  billets  exclusively. 
Independent  Eastern  mills  are  selling  for  Chicago  delivery 
at  prices  around  $28,  base,  Chicago,  but  the  leading  interest 
continues  to  hold  at  $31. 

Structural  Material. — Additional  construction  for  the 
Corn  Products  Company  at  Argo,  near  Chicago,  amounting 
to  about  2St)<)  tons,  was  let  to  the  Joliet  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works.  A  viaduct  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1.300  tons,  on 
which  bids  were  taken  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  was  let  to  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 
A  bridge  over  the  Arkansas  River  at  Fort  Smith,  4400  tons, 
was  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company.  A  building  for 
Harned  &  Von  Maur,  Davenport,  Iowa,  2.50  tons,  was 
awarded  to  the  Morava  Construction  Company,  Chicago. 
The  mills  are  getting  better  specifications  for  plain  mate- 
rial, growing  out  of  the  contracts  let  the  past  month,  and 
prices  are  very  firm.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill, 
1..5Sc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  from  store,  l.SOc.  to  l.OOc,  Chi- 
cago. 

Plates. — Orders  from  the  railroads  for  repair  work  on 
steel  cars  are  becoming  an  important  item  in  the  plate  trade. 
Specifications  for  tank  and  boiler  plates  are  also  coming  in 
better  than  in  December  or  January.  We  quote  mill  prices 
at  1.58c.  to  l.fiSc.  Chicago;  store  prices,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Sheets. — Specifications  are  improving  slowly,  but  are 
still  far  short  of  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  Prices  are  re- 
ported firm.  We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from 
mill :  No.  28  black  sheets,  2..38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. ; 
No.  10  blue  annealed,  l.S3c.  Prices  from  store.  Chicago, 
are :  No.  10.  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.2.5c. ;  No. 
28  black,  2.75e.  to  2.85e. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65e.  to 
3.75c. 

Bars. — The   bar    trade    is   slow    in    swinging    into   line. 


Iron  bars  are  stronger  and  the  mills  are  disposed  to  decline 
1000  ton  contracts  running  four  or  five  months  ahead,  as 
scrap  is  advancing,  and  the  present  market  price  is  un- 
profitable. In  steel  bars  new  business  continues  very  light, 
but  the  concrete  bar  season  will  open  soon  and  the  mills 
already  have  good  scattering  inquiries.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard 
steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chi- 
cago.    From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  l.SOc.  to  l.OOc. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  from  the  hardware  and 
agricultural  trade  are  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  mills, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  buying  movement  will  result 
in  any  serious  delay  in  making  shipments.  No  changes  are 
reported  in  prices.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are 
quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire. 
No.  9  and  coarser,  base,  1.73c. ;  wire  nails,  1.93c. ;  painted 
barb  wire,  1.93c. ;  galvanized,  2.23c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  leading  pipe  foundry  interest  was 
awarded  3200  tons  of  water  pipe  and  700  tons  of  pipe  for 
filtration  plant  at  Minneapolis  last  week.  Good  lettings  are 
expected  this  month  from  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  other 
Western  cities.  Prices  are  reported  50  cents  a  ton  higher. 
On  current  business  we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  fol- 
lows:  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in. 
and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  mills  are  making  normal  ship- 
ments to  the  agricultural  trade,  the  season  for  new  specifica- 
tions in  this  line  being  about  over. 

Old  Material. — A  strong  speculative  movement  is  under 
way  among  dealers  in  old  material.  Bids  on  railroad  lists 
are  running  25c.  to  $1  per  ton  higher  than  January  prices. 
A  railroad  which  offered  about  25,000  tons  on  a  list  which 
closed  last  week  rejected  all  bids  and  will  hold  its  scrap  for 
higher  prices.  A  buyer  who  inquires  for  a  round  tonnage 
would  have  to  pay  considerably  higher  prices  than  current 
quotations,  which  are  based  on  actual  sales  to  consumers 
for  spot  or  prompt  delivery,  usually  in  odd  lots  of  a  few 
cars.  The  prices  quoted  below  are  for  delivery  to  buyers' 
works,  all  freight  and  switching  charges  paid.  Sellers  of 
scrap  usually  receive  50c.  to  $1  less  in  this  district,  owing 
to  high  switching  charges.  Following  prices  are  per  gross 
ton,  delivered  Chicago : 

Old  iron  rails $15.50  to  $16.00 

Old   steel   rails,   rerollina 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  it 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying   rails,   standard    sections,    sub- 
ject   to   inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old   car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.75  to  12.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.75  to  12.25 

Shoveling    steel 11.25  to  11.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.50  to  $14.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  angle  bars 11.25  to  11.75 

Iron   car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel   car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1   railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   axle  turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.75  to  7!25 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.50  to  6.60 

No.    1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    2    busheling 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

Boiler   punchings 1.3.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.50  to  11  00 

Railroad  malleable 11  00  to  11  50 

Agricultural   malleable 10.00  to  10  50 

Pipes  and  tiues 8.75  to  9.25 

♦-•-♦ 

Philadelphia 

PHrLABELPHiA,  Pa.,  February  14,  1911. 

The  recent  improvement  in  the  demand  appears  not  only 
to  have  been  fully  maintained  but  has  also  resulted  in  in- 
creasing inquiry  from  consumers.  Finishing  mills  in  this 
district  are  gradually  increasing  the  productive  rate  and  a 
number  are  now  operating  at  75  per  cent,  of  full  capacity. 
Prices  of  finished  materials  are  all  being  well  maintained 
and  producers  are  not  interested  in  business  of  a  forward 
nature.  In  pig  iron  a  fair  amount  of  buying  in  foundry 
grades  continues  and  further  quiet  sales  of  basic  iron,  at 
$14.50,  have  come  out,  although  an  advance  of  50c  is  now 
pretty  generally  asked.  Statistics  regarding  the  Eastern 
pig  iron  situation  are  more  favorable,  recent  reports  of  the 
Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association  showing  an  increase  in  unfilled 
orders,  with  stocks  on  hand  practically  stationar.y.  The  old 
material  market  has  stiffened  sharply,  and  prices  of  the 
principal  grades  show  an  advance  over  recent  quotations. 

Iron  Ore. — Offerings  for  this  year's  supply  are  being 
freely  made,  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  ore.  While  sellers 
are  inclined  to  be  in  no  haste  to  place  business,  some  very 
satisfactory  amounts  of  Spanish  ore  have  been  sold,  although 
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sellers  withhold  particulars  at  the  time.  Importations  at 
this  port  in  the  week  ending  February  11  totaled  11,179 
tons,  valued  at  $48,087. 

Pig  Iron. — While  last  week's  transactions  will  probably 
not  aggregate  as  large  a  tonnage  as  the  previous  week, 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  large  blocks  sold,  there  has 
been  a  very  fair  general  business,  and  furnacemen  feel  en- 
couraged with  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Basic  trans- 
actions have  quieted  down,  although  information  of  two 
recent  sales  of  5000  tons  each,  at  $14.50,  delivered,  for 
shipment  in  the  next  CO  days,  has  come  out.  Consumers 
are  now  moi-e  fully  supplied  as  to  near  future  requirements 
and  for  the  time  are  awaiting  developments.  Producers  in 
this  district  have  practically  all  advanced  their  asking  price 
for  this  grade,  either  for  early  or  second  quarter  shipment,  to 
$15,  delivered,  but  no  business  has  been  done  on  that  basis. 
Moderate  sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron,  for  early  ship- 
ment, at  prices  ranging  from  $21  to  $21.50.  with  one  large 
lot  for  Western  shipment,  deliveries  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  at  a  somewhat  higher  comparative  price,  are  re- 
ported. The  movement  in  foundry  grades  has  been  fairly 
active,  and  consumers  are  inquiring  freely  for  quantitie.-< 
varying  from  100  to  500  tons,  for  near  future  delivery,  as 
well  as  for  shipment  during  the  second  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  third,  quarter.  For  early  delivery  prices  for 
standard  brands  of  No.  2  X  foundry  are  very  firm,  at  $15.50 
to  $15.75,  with  one  seller  holding  at  $16,  delivered,  but  for 
shipment  beyond  the  second  quarter  sellers  are  not  prepared 
to  quote.  Transactions  have  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
fined to  small  lots.  Cast  iron  pipe  makers  are  still  nego- 
tiating for  further  supplies  of  low  grade  iron,  but  no  im- 
portant sales  have  been  announced.  Somewhat  better  sales 
of  Virginia  foundry  iron  are  noted,  and  while  $13,  furnace, 
has  been  the  leading  producer's  price  for  No.  2  X  foundry 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half,  that  in- 
terest has  withdrawn  that  quotation  and  now  names  $13, 
furnace,  for  February-March  shipment,  and  $13.50  for  sec- 
ond quarter.  The  bulk  of  the  recent  orders  has  been  for 
delivery  over  three  and  four  months,  at  $13,  furnace,  for 
either  No.  2  X  or  No.  2  plain  grades,  equal  to  $15.80  to 
•SIC.  delivered  in  this  district.  Southern  iron  is  being  offered 
at  $11,  Birmingham  basis,  for  No.  2,  equal  to  $15.20  to  $16, 
delivered,  according  to  destination,  in  this  territory,  but 
practically  no  business  is  being  done.  Forge  iron  has  been 
in  somewhat  better  demand,  several  1000  tons,  as  well  as 
smaller  lots,  being  inquired  for,  but  buyers  and  sellers  ap- 
pear to  still  be  somewhat  apart  in  their  ideas  of  prices. 
The  general  range  of  prices  shows  no  change.  For  delivery 
in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity  quotations  for  standard 
brands  are  about  as  follows : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  $13.75 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,   No.   2   plain....    15.00  to  15.50 

Virginia.  Nc.  2  N  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray  forge 14.25 

Basic   14.50  to  1 5.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.00  to  21.50 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  quiet,  but  one  small 
inquiry  being  reported  in  this  district.  For  prompt  ship- 
ments as  low  as  $37.50.  Baltimore,  can  in  instances  be  done 
for  SO  per  cent,  ferro.  but  for  extended  delivery  sellers  are 
holding  pretty  firmly  at  .$38,  Baltimore. 

Billets. — Consumers,  while  making  inquiries  for  for- 
ward requirements,  usually  place  orders  for  small  and  mod- 
ei-atc  lots  for  prompt  and  near  future  delivery.  The  volume 
of  business  is  somewhat  larger,  but  mills,  while  operating 
on  a  better  basis,  an,"  not  booked  very  far  ahead.  Reports 
of  lower  prices  for  standard  open  hearth  billets  are  heard, 
but  cannot  be  confirmed.  Leading  producers  maintain  the 
$23,  Pittsburgh,  base,  with  $2.40  freight  to  this  district,  or 
.$25.40,  delivered,  for  open  hearth  rolling  billets,  and  $30.40, 
■delivered,  for  ordinary  forging  billets. 

Plates. — The  recent  gains  in  the  volume  of  business 
coming  to  the  mills  has  been  fully  maintained.  Orders  are 
not  particularly  large  individually,  but  there  is  a  good 
number  of  moderate  and  small  orders,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate have  enabled  mills  to  attain  a  productive  rate  vary- 
ing from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  full  capacity,  and  the  out- 
look for  continuing  at  this  improved  rate  is  believed  to  be 
encouraging.  Eastern  mills  are  maintaining  prices  firmly  at 
l.ooc.  minimum  for  ordinary  plates  for  early  delivery  in 
this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  does  not  show  the 
same  immediate  improvement  that  is  to  be  noted  in  some 
of  the  other  lines.  Current  orders  are  mostly  small.  Sev- 
eral larger  building  propositions  are  pending,  in  instances 
practically  closed,  although  formal  contracts  have  not  been 
signed.  Mills  are  a  trifle  more  actively  engaged,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum  for  plain  shapes, 
although  for  fabricated  work,  on  which  there  is  sharp  com- 
petition, prices  are  understood  to  be  weak. 

Sheets. — The  situation  is  unchanged ;  orders  are  coming 
out  freely,  but  are  usually  for  small  lots  for  early  shipment. 


and  mills'  order  books  are  not  in  very  satisfactory  shape  as 
far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  although  current  orders  keep 
them  fully  occupied.  The  following  range  of  prices  is 
named  by  Eastern  mills :  For  early  deliveries :  Nos.  IS  to 
20,  2.50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ; 
No.  27,  2.80c.;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — The  demand  is  a  trifle  better,  particularly  for 
refined  iron  bars.  Prices  of  steel  bai-s  are  very  firm,  lead- 
ing producers  holding  1..55e.,  delivered  here.  A  stronger 
position  has  developed  in  refined  iron  bars,  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  mills  have  withdrawn  recent  low  quotations.  While 
a  basis  has  not  lieen  firmly  established,  a  minimum  of  1.30c. 
mill  is  anticipated.  Prompt  desirable  business  has  been 
done  at  a  shade  less,  although  for  ordinary  specifications 
1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  delivered  here,  about  represents  the  market. 

Coke. — Current  business  is  light,  consumers  confining 
purchases,  as  a  rule,  to  prompt  lots,  which  are  usually 
available  at  lower  prices  than  for  moderate  forward  de- 
livery. Sellers  are  not  disposed  to  contract  for  extended 
delivery  at  the  present  range  of  prices.  For  reasonably 
early  shipment  foundry  coke  commands  from  $2  to  $2.25 
per  net  tou,  at  oven,  according  to  grade,  but  for  prompt 
shipment  $1.90  has  been  done.  Furnace  coke  for  spot  ship- 
ment ranges  from  $1.40  to  $1.55,  at  oven,  with  $1..55  to 
$1.65  representing  about  the  market  for  forward  deliveries. 
The  following  range  of  prices  about  represents  the  market, 
per  net  ton,  for  near  future  deliveries  in  this  vicinity : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke $.!.7o  to  S^.90 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

Foundr.v    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  Material. — The  market,  while  not  particularly 
active,  has  developed  a  decidedly  higher  range  of  prices. 
This  has  been  due  in  a  measure  to  a  higher  market  in  other 
districts,  to  which  material  has  been  diverted,  and  also  the 
increasing  interest  shown  by  consumers  in  this  territory. 
Bids  for  railroad  offerings  were  in  instances  above  the 
recent  high  level  of  quotations,  without  resulting  in  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  believed  that  the  railroads  are  withholding 
a  large  part  of  their  recent  offerings.  While  some  mills  are 
offering  $13.50  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  no  quantity  is 
available  at  that  price,  and  higher  prices  have  been  paid 
for  moderate  lots  for  early  delivery.  Rolling  mill  grades 
are  higher,  and  the  market  in  nearly  all  classes  of  material 
is  decidedly  stronger.  Few  sellers  are  willing  to  dispose 
of  holdings  at  current  quotations,  the  disposition  being  to 
await  still  higher  prices.  The  following  range  about  repre- 
sents the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from 
Philadelphia  ranging  from  45c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  tou  : 

No.   1   steel  scrap $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.50  to  16.00 

Low  phosphorus 18.00  to  18.50 

Old  steel  axles 20.50  to  21.00 

Old    iron    axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron   rails 17.50  to  18.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.30  to  14.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.25  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  pipe 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1    forge  fire 11.73  to  12.25 

No.   2   light  iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought  turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast    borings 9.00  to  9.50 

Machinery  past 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad  malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Grate  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

*  Nominal. 

♦-»-♦ 

Cincinnati 

CiNciNKATi,  Ohio,  February  15.  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Apparently  the  trade  is  waking  up.  as  in- 
quiries are  increasing.  The  amount  of  business  booked  also 
is  very  encouraging  when  compared  with  nearby  weeks. 
Orders,  however,  rarely  call  for  more  than  500  tons,  and  for 
first  half  shipment.  No  business  is  reported  for  the  third 
quarter  or  last  half  as  the  furnaces  are  withholding  quota- 
tions for  this  delivery.  Many  consumers  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  cover  for  the  last  half  at  prevailing  prices, 
but  thus  far  have  been  unable  to  get  the  producers  to  meet 
their  views.  High  silicon  iron  appears  to  be  in  demand,  but 
the  largest  actual  sale  to  be  recorded  is  a  lot  of  about  400 
tons  for  an  Ohio  melter.  An  Illinois  firm  wants  about  3000 
tons  of  analysis  iron,  for  shipment  from  March  to  September. 
A  Michigan  concern  is  also  inquiring  in  this  market  for 
about  2500  tons  of  Southern  foundry  for  last  half  delivery. 
A  central  Ohio  company  is  asking  for  6000  tons  of  basic, 
and  another  consumer  in  the  same  territory  wants  1200  tons 
of  Northern  No.  2  foundry  for  March  to  June  delivery.  A 
nearby  agricultural  implement  manufacturer  has  out  an 
inquiry  calling  for  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  anal.vsis  iron,  the 
amount  totaling  about  2700  tons.  It  has  been  reported  that 
a  few  lots  of  Southern  foundry  No.  2  have  lately  changed 
hands  at  a  price  below  $11  for  prompt  shipment,  but  upon 
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investigation  it  is  found  that  these  sales  either  covered  iron 
not  quite  up  to  grade  or  that  there  were  special  conditions 
governing  the  transaction  such  as  a  division  of  commissions 
or  of  the  differential  in  freight  rates.  We  quote  Northern 
Xo.  2  foundry  and  malleable  at  $14,  Ironton,  with  not 
much  demand  for  the  latter,  and  Southern  Xo.  2  foundry  at 
111,  Birmingham.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from 
Birmingham  and  §1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  follows,  for  first  quarter: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.73 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  S  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Soutiem  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75  ■ 

Southern  coke.  No,  2  soft 14.25 

Southern   gray    forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  S  per  cent,  silicon 18.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

Coke. — Local  agencies  are  working  on  an  inquiry  for 
about  7000  tons  of  furnace  coke  for  shipment  in  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  and  3000  tons  is  wanted  by  another 
consumer  for  distribution  through  the  remainder  of  the 
first  half.  In  the  Connellsville  district  furnace  coke  is 
quoted  at  §1.50  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment, 
with  a  premium  of  10c.  to  20c.  on  contracts.  In  the  Wise 
County  and  Pocahontas  fields  both  the  spot  and  future 
shipment  price  is  from  10c.  to  15c.  higher.  Foundry  coke 
is  inactive  in  all  three  fields,  and  is  quotable  at  $2  to  $2.15 
per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment,  and  around  $2.25 
for  future  delivery. 

Finished  Material. — In  practically  every  line  there  is 
a  steady  increase  in  both  inquiries  and  orders.  Steel  bars 
and  railroad  track  material  are  moving  very  freely,  as  com- 
pared with  last  month.  The  mill  price  of  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh, 
is  being  strictly  maintained  in  this  market.  Warehouse 
figures  are  around  1.80c.  to  1.95c.  The  demand  for  structu- 
ral material  also  shows  some  improvement. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  a  little  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  rolling  mills  lately,  but  the  foundrits  are  slow 
in  taking  on  any  stocks.  In  comparison  with  pig  iron  prices, 
prevailing  scrap  figures  in  this  market  are  considered  rather 
stiff,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  weakening  on  the 
part  of  dealers.  Most  of  them  have  yards  well  slocked  up. 
Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cin- 
cinnati, are  as  follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  §12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton •. . . .  8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  a.\Ies,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Busheled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton....  11.00  to  11.50 

The  accounting  departments  of  all  outside  offices  of 
Hickman,  Williams  &  Co.  are  being  moved  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  future  that  city  will  practically  be  the 
head  office  for  this  firm. 

*  •  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  14,   1911. 

Iron  Ore. — Indications  point  to  a  late  opening  of  the 
ore  shipping  season  this  year.  Some  of  the  managers  of  in- 
dependent boats  are  planning  not  to  place  their  vessels  in 
commission  until  June  or  later.  Last  year  so  many  boats 
were  started  out  early  in  the  season  that  there  were  not 
cargoes  enough  to  go  round,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  in- 
dependent boats  were  sent  to  the  docks  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  in  regard  to  fixing  ore 
carrying  rates  for  the  season.  Ore  firms  have  not  yet 
taken  up  the  question  of  prices.  We  quote  prices  as  fol- 
lows: Old  Range  Bessemer.  S5 :  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75; 
Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 :  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — Following  the  advance  in  the  price  of  basic 
iron,  prices  have  stiffened  up  somewhat  on  foundry  grades 
and  some  of  the  Valley  furnaces  that  have  been  quoting  No. 
■-  foundry  at  S13.75  and  under  are  now  holding  firmly  at 
$14,  but  the  $13.75  price  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  One 
local  interest  is  now  holding  basic  at  $14,  and  another  has 
advanced  its  price  to  $14.50.  A  firm  offer  of  $13.50  for  a 
round  lot  of  basic  was  rejected  by  two  Cleveland  furnaces 
during  the  week.  The  United  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
IS  understood  to  have  closed  for  3000  tons  of  basic  for  which 
It  had  inquiries  o.it  last  week.  Among  the  new  inquiries  is 
one  for  5000  tons  of  basic.  The  foundry  iron  raarket  is 
quiet,  the  only  sales  reported  being  a  few  small  lots.  A  local 
furnace  has  sold  500  tons  of  No.  2  foundrv  at  $14,  at  fur- 
nace, for  northern  Ohio  delivery,  and  500  tons  of  malleable 


at  $13.75.  An  Erie  consumer  has  bought  300  tons  of  foun- 
dry. A  broker  is  out  with  an  inquiry  for  7000  tojs  of  analy- 
sis foundry  iron.  A  Mansfield  implement  concern  is  in  the 
market  for  300  tons  of  foundry.  A  development  of  the  week 
was  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  inquiries  for  foun- 
dry iron  for  last  half  delivery.  Some  Luyers  would  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  contract  for  tie  last  half  at  current  prices, 
but  sellers  do  not  seem  disposed  to  quote  for  delivery  beyond 
the  second  quarter,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  some  time  until  they  know  what  their  ore  is 
going  to  cost  them  this  year.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the 
first  half  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer $15.90 

Northern  foundry.  No.  1 ' 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northfin  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray  forge 14.00 

Southern  foundry,  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery.  S  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — The  only  transaction  of  any  size  reported  dur- 
ing the  week  was  the  sale  of  7000  tons  of  furnace  coke  to  a 
local  consumer  for  March  delivery.  Prices  are  slightly 
firmer,  some  of  the  low  sellers  having  advanced  quotations 
5c.  a  ton  on  furnace  grades.  We  quote  standard  Connells- 
ville furnace  coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  for  spot 
shipment,  $1.60  to  $1.65  for  the  first  half  and  $1.75 
to  $1.80  for  the  entire  year.  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry 
coke  is  held  at  $2  to  $2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to 
$2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  nearly  all 
finished  lines  shows  further  improvement.  A  large  number 
of  small  orders  came  out  during  the  week  and  some  for 
fair  sized  tonnages,  and  the  general  report  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  growing  better.  A  number  of  contracts  have  been 
placed  in  the  past  few  days  for  steel  bars,  plates  and  shapes 
for  first  half  delivery.  While  sellers  are  not  disposed  to  make 
contracts  beyond  July  1,  one  consumer  is  understood  to 
have  succeeded  in  placing  a  steel  bar  contract  until  October 
1.  A  good  volume  of  steel  bar  specifications  is  coming  from 
the  implement  trade  and  other  users.  The  demand  for  plates 
is  picking  up,  a  larger  volume  of  orders  coming  from  the 
boilermakers.  The  demand  for  tank  plates  is  not  active. 
Structural  orders  for  small  lots  have  improved,  but  large 
inquiries  are  lacking.  The  demand  for  steel  bars  for  con- 
crete reinforcing,  which  has  been  inactive  for  some  time, 
has  become  fairly  good  with  the  approach  of  spring  and  is 
expected  to  be  quite  heavy  within  a  few  weeks.  Prices  on 
steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  are  firm.  The  de- 
mand for  sheets  has  improved  and  prices  are  being  firmly 
maintained.  Railroad  orders  are  improving,  some  good  busi- 
ness having  developed  in  track  fastenings.  The  demand  for 
shafting  continues  good.  Rivet  orders  are  not  plentiful  and 
regular  quotations  continue  to  be  shaded  $2  a  ton  except  for 
small  lots.  The  demand  for  iron  bars  shows  a  fair  im- 
provement. The  minimum  quotation  of  1.30c.  at  mill,  is 
being  firmly  maintained. 

Old  Material. — The  feeling  among  dealers  continues 
very  firm  and  the  recent  advances  in  prices  are  being  gen- 
erally maintained.  Mills  still  have  good  sized  stocks  on 
hand,  so  that  actual  orders  are  rather  light.  Some  of  the 
consumers  desire  to  contract  for  April  and  May  delivery, 
but  dealers  believe  that  prices  will  further  advance  and  are 
unwilling  to  make  contracts.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
the  Michigan  Central  railroads  have  lists  out  to  close  Feb- 
ruary 16.  The  list  of  the  latter  road  includes  2500  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  1400  tons  of  short  ends  of  rails. 
Dealers'  prices  per  gro.ss  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Old  steel   rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 15.50  to  16.00 

Steel  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Heaw   melting   steel 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural   malleable 11.50  to  11.75 

Railroad  malleable. .    12.75  to  13,00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap. . 7.50  to  S.OO 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron   car   axles §21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   borings 6.50  to  6.75 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings..  7.00  to  7.o0 

Steel  axle  turnings S.75  to  9.00 

No.   1    biishellng.  .    11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1   cast 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

*  •  » 

Birmingham 

BiRMiN&H.^ii.  Al.v.,  February  13.  1011. 
Pig  Iron. — Several  cross-currents  have  been  encountered 
in  this  market  the  past  week,  but  without  having  affected 
quotations.  It  is  widely  reported  that  a  leading  agricultural 
implement  interest  succeeded  in  obtaining  approximately 
25,000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  delivery  over  the  next  five 
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months,  at  a  concession  from  the  $11,  Birmingham,  sched- 
ule, but  the  details  are  not  ^iven  out.  A  lot  of  150U  tons 
for  shipment  in  90  days  was  sold  at  the  $11  schedule,  and 
an  aggregate  of  some  3500  tons  in  comparatively  small  lots 
is  also  reported  sold  at  that  price.  The  supply  of  foundry 
grades  below  Xo.  4  foundrj-  has  to  all  appearances  been 
exhausted,  and  small  lots  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  silicon  iron  are 
bringing  from  $12  to  $12.50,  at  furnace.  The  demand  for 
these  last  named  grades  is  very  good,  while  the  general  in- 
quiry from  the  largest  consumers  of  all  grades  during  the 
week  indicates  that  a  significant  tonnage  for  nearby  re- 
quirement is  yet  to  be  engaged.  The  strongest  feature  of 
the  situation  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  the  production  is 
less  than  the  actual  movement.  Practically  no  gain  in  the 
accumulation  of  any  grades  on  furnace  yards  was  made 
during  the  month  of  January,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  any  addition  to  be  made  to  the  active  pro- 
ducing capacity  at  an  early  date.  Another  large  producing 
interest  has  recently  withdrawn  from  the  market  for  any 
deliveries,  and  those  who  are  soliciting  additional  orders  are 
still  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  for  anything  beyond 
the  first  half.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  with  a 
stronger  market  for  Northern  irons  the  situation  in  the 
South  would  improve  very  materially. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — No  lettings  of  consequence  were  made 
the  past  week,  and  the  tonnage  represented  by  the  small 
orders  was  probably  less  thiin  for  the  week  previous.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  production,  but  the  outlook 
is  such  that  a  normal  producing  capacity  at  all  plants  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  warranted.  Prices  are  generally  believed 
to  be  stronger,  and  revised  quotations  are  firm  a.s  follows, 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $21 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $20 ; 
over  12  in.,  average  $19,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 
These  prices  are  probably  subject  to  shading  for  large 
municipal  contracts. 

Old  Material. — The  tonnage  handled  in  this  market  the 
past  week  was  comparatively  light,  but  prices  were  not 
affected.  Considerably  more  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
steel  grades  than  for  some  weeks,  and  a  ready  market  is 
generally  being  found  for  accumulations  of  light  cast  and  No. 
1  machinery  scrap.  We  quote  dealers'  asking  prices  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  care  here : 

Old   iron   axles $14.00  to  ?14..'i0 

Old    iron   rails 12..50  to  IS.Ol) 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

Xo.   1   railroad   wroughl 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to  lO.OU 

Xo.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  S.50 

Xo.  2   cotmtrv  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No    1    machiiierv 10.00  to  10.50 

Xo.   1    steel....' 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  car   v.  heels 9.00  to  9.30 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

♦-•-♦^ 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  13,  1911. 

The  indications  of  increased  interest  in  the  iron  market, 
covering  both  raw  and  finished  material,  are  becoming  more 
pronounced.  Foundrymen  and  manufacturers  of  stoves,  im- 
plements, wagons  and  railroad  equipment  are  making  in- 
quiries for  pig  iron,  bars.  &c.,  covering  in  the  aggregate  a 
large  tonnage.  New  specifications  freely  sent  in  by  the  rail- 
roads constitute  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  situation. 
Bank  clearings  at  St.  Louis  are  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
same  week  last  year ;  at  Kansas  City.  9  per  cent,  and  St. 
Joseph  12  per  cent,  which  are  regarded  as  encouraging  signs 
of  a  revival  in  general  business. 

Pig  Iron. — The  improvement  noted  in  the  inquiry  for 
pig  iron  continued  the  past  week  in  more  pronounced  form, 
and  some  sales  of  fair  volume  were  booked.  Quite  a  large 
tonnage,  mostly  Southern  foundry,  is  still  pending,  part  of 
which  could  easily  be  closed  at  a  concession  in  the  market 
price,  but  sellers  are  firmer  in  their  views,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  shading  $11.  Birmingham,  is  becoming  less  frequent. 
It  is  reported  that  one  furnace  company  has  advanced  its 
price  50c.  per  ton  and  two  others  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  Inquiry  for  second  and  third  quarter  shipment  is 
increasing,  but  no  business  has  been  done  for  that  delivery. 
Among  the  inquiries  reported  are  the  following :  Quincy, 
111.,  stove  company,  3000  tons  of  Southern  foundry  for 
second  and  third  quarters :  a  radiator  company,  2500  tons  of 
Northern  and  Southern,  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  half. 
One  of  the  leading  brokers  reports  inquiries  for  various  kinds 
of  iron  aggregating  15,000  tons,  with  sales  of  5000  tons  to 
various  parties,  mostly  Southern  foundry,  principally  for 
the  remainder  of  the  first  half.  Another  leading  broker  men- 
tions inquiries  for  around  8000  tons  in  the  aggregate.  In 
these  reports  there  are  duplications,  since  buyers  apply  to 
more  than  one  office.  The  sale  of  300  tons  of  gray  forge 
is  reported.  We  continue  our  quotation  of  $11.  Birming- 
ham, for  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  for  shipment  over  the 
remainder  of  the  first  half,  with  a  premium  of  25c.  to  50c. 


asked  for  second  quarter  delivery.  For  spot  shipment,  doubt- 
less a  concession  of  25c.  per  ton  is  still  made. 

Coke. — Inquiry  for  coke  appears  to  be  more  active  and 
the  market  is  firmer.  A  merchant  seller  reports  the  sale  of 
15  cars  of  Connellsville  foundry  coke  and  an  inquiry  for  30 
cars.  A  leading  sales  agency  reports  the  sale  of  1000  tons  of 
foundry  coke  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
For  standard  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry,  $2.10  to  $2.40 
per  net  ton  is  asked,  f.o.b.  oven.  For  carload  lots  and  special 
brands  the  price  is  25c.  to  50c.  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  leading  interest  reports 
some  inquiry  for  standard  rails  and  for  light  rails  there  is  a 
moderate  call  from  coal  interests.  The  inquiry  for  structural 
material  has  improved  in  a  marked  degree.  For  bars  there  is 
a  good  inquiry  from  both  jobbers  and  manufacturers.  Track 
material  is  in  fair  demand.  An  inquiry  is  out  for  2000  kegs 
of  spikes  and  the  sale  of  1,000,000  bolts  has  been  made. 

Old  Material. — The  leading  dealers  report  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  outlook,  with  an  increase  in  the  inquiry 
from  consumers.  The  market  is  hardening  on  prices.  The 
inquiry  for  relaying  rails  is  better.  The  following  railroad 
lists  are  on  the  market:  Vandalia  Line  (additional),  30<t 
tons;  Cotton  Belt,  250  tons;  Southern  Railway,  600  tons. 
While  there  is  no  change  in  prices  to  report,  the  entire  list 
is  held  more  firmly  at  quotations.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  iron  rails $13.30  to  $14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  f; 12.00  to  12.50 

Kelaving  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 

Je<":t    to  inspection 22.50  to  23.00 

Old  oar  wheels 1-50  to  13.00 

Heavv  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  fish  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron    car   axles 18.30  to  19.00 

Steel   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Xo.   1   railroad  wrought 11.30  to  12.00 

Xo.   2   railroad   wrought 10.30  to  11.00 

Railway    springs 10.00  to  10.30 

Locomotive   tires,   smooth 10.00  to  16.50 

No.   1   dealers'  forge 0.00  to  9.50 

Mixed    borings 4.50  to  3.00 

Xo.    1   busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

Xo.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

No.   1   cast  scrap 11. .tO  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.30 

Railroad    mallpablp 8.30  to  9.00 

Agricultural    malleable 8.00  to  8.30 

Pipes   and   flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad   grate   bars 8.00  to  8..'i0 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.30 

Matthew  Addy  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  the  exclusive 
sales  agents  of  the  Clare  Coke  Company  of  Greensburg,  Pa., 
maker  of  high  grade  Connellsville  foundry  and  furnace  coke. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  in  the 
market  for  a  large  tonnage  of  track  fastenings. 

The  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  is  figuring  on  specifications 
for  75  locomotives,  mostly  for  freight  traffic. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  at  Granite 
City,  111.,  has  been  shut  down.  It  is  reported  that  the  com- 
pany, having  slack  business,  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  repairs.  It  is  believed  that  operations  will  be 
resumed  prior  to  March  1. 

The  Dallas  Hotel  Company.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  been  in- 
corporated. The  capital  stock  is  $600,000.  The  cori'oration 
will  erect  a  20-story  structure,  the  ultimate  cost  of  which 
will  be  about  $1,250,000.  On  the  directorate  are  the  follow- 
ing St.  Lotiis  men :  Adolphus  Busoh,  E.  A.  Faust,  W.  H. 
Glancy,  D.  S.  Clauss  and  August  A.  Busch. 


San  Francisco 

Sait  Feancisco,  February  8,  1911. 

A  stronger  feeling  is  becoming  apparent.  Small  orders 
are  more  numerous,  though  large  transactions  are  still  the 
exception.  There  is  no  lack  of  important  inquiries,  some  of 
which  are  now  taking  definite  shape.  The  end  of  the  rainy 
sea.son  is  expected  to  bring  out  some  of  the  business  now 
pending.  The  local  outlook  in  several  departments  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  assurance  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position, which  is  bringing  out  a  stronger  inquiry  for  build- 
ing materials.  The  general  jobbing  trade  outside  of  San 
Franciscxi  is  fully  normal  for  this  season,  with  excellent 
prospects  for  the  next  few  months.  Merchants,  however, 
remain  very  conservative  about  placing  orders  for  Stock, 
though  the  current  demand  compels  them  to  buy  more  freely 
than  for  some  time. 

Bars. — The  distributive  market  is  still  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  due  principally  to  competition  between  local 
iron  and  foreign  or  Northern  steel.  While  there  is  no  change 
in  open  quotations,  the  tendency  is  toward  further  price 
cutting.  Small  inquiries  for  soft  steel  have  increased  con- 
siderably, and  the  actual  movement  is  somewhat  larger  than 
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last  mouth,  more  interest  being  manifested  by  large  con- 
sumers. Merchants  are  limiting  their  purchases  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  regard  foreign  material  with  less  favor 
than  a  year  ago.  The  greatest  improvement  so  far  has  been 
in  reinforcing  bars,  representatives  of  Eastern  mills  having 
booked  a  very  fair  tonnage  this  month.  Several  large  in- 
quiries have  come  from  outside  points,  and  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  this  city  is  anticipated.  A  heavy  tonnage  will  be 
required  later  in  the  year  for  harbor  improvements,  both 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  at  other  coast  points. 
Bars  from  store,  San  Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2c.,  with  un- 
confirmed reports  of  sales  at  somewhat  lower  figures. 

Structural  Material. — The  San  Francisco  record  of 
building  permits  for  January  showed  a  valuation  of  $1,750,- 
841,  compared  with  $1,170,000  for  the  same  month  of  1910, 
and  an  increase  of  more  than  $200,000  over  the  December 
valuation.  Wliile  the  record  shows  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  fireproof  construction,  most  of  the  buildings  now 
under  way  are  small,  requiring  little  or  no  fabricated  steel. 
The  Central  Iron  Works  has  taken  a  contract  for  the  St. 
Ignatius  College  building  on  Fulton  street,  but  aside  from 
this  nothing  of  any  importance  has  been  let  locally.  The 
American  Bridge  Company  will  fabricate  the  steel  for  the 
Northern  Electric  bridge  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  present  dullness,  the  outlook  is  considered  satisfac- 
tory. A  number  of  old  projects  which  may  be  let  at  any 
time  will  aggregate  a  considerable  tonnage,  and  orders  are 
likely  to  he  hastened  by  the  increasing  firmness  of  the 
market.  There  are  also  many  plans  about  ready  for  figuring, 
which  have  been  withheld  pending  definite  assurance  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  There  is  some  talk  of  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  it  is  expected  that  several 
old  hotel  projects  will  be  revived.  The  Van  Nuys  office 
building  is  the  principal  structure  in  prospect  at  Los  Angeles. 
Bids  on  the  Multnomah  county  court  house  at  Portland,  Ore., 
will  be  opened  February  25,  and  bids  will  be  received  Febru- 
ary 13  for  several  steel  bridges  in  Oregon.  The  El  Paso 
Iron  &  Bridge  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  taken  a  con- 
tract for  a  mill  for  the  El  Paso-Madera  Lumber  Company. 

Rails. — Recent  rail  business,  though  composed  of  small 
scattering  orders,  has  been  of  fair  volume  for  this  season. 
Some  inquiries  of  more  than  usual  importance  have  come 
up  and  conditions  are  favorable  for  continued  activity 
through  the  spring.  A  new  road  is  to  be  built  in  Nevada  this 
year,  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Bishop,  Cal. 
There  is  not  mucli  movement  in  light  rails  at  the  moment, 
but  a  general  demand  is  expected  as  soon  as  the  weather  be- 
comes settled. 

Sheets  and  Plates. — The  distributive  movement  of  black 
and  galvanized  sheets  is  now  fairly  active,  and  the  consum- 
ing demand  appears  to  be  growing  all  over  the  State.  Mer- 
chants have  for  some  time  been  carrying  light  stocks,  and 
are  getting  actively  into  the  market  for  immediate  needs. 
They  are  buying  only  in  a  small  way,  however,  apparently 
in  expectation  of  lower  prices,  notwithstanding  assurances 
from  producing  centers  that  values  will  be  maintained.  The 
demand  for  plates  is  normal,  but  there  is  no  particular  fea- 
ture in  this  department  at  present. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Local  business  has  been  dull  for  nearly 
a  year,  but  is  beginning  to  show  a  little  more  life,  and 
merchants  anticipate  a  fair  activity  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  demand  through  the  State  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Jobbing  stocks  are  being  kept  down  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, but  orders  for  immediate  shipment  from  the  mills  are 
becoming  more  numerous.  The  situation  in  oil  casing  and 
line  pipe  is  improving,  but  is  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory. 
Plans  are  being  developed  for  some  important  pipe  line  pro- 
jects, but  little  definite  inquiry  is  coming  up.  The  city  of 
Spokane.  Wash.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  lot  of  10  and  14 
in.  kalamein  pipe. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Pipe  Company  booked  orders  for  about  7000  tons  last  month. 
Business  continues  active,  as  there  is  a  general  impression 
that  prices  will  be  advanced  from  the  present  low  level. 
Small  orders  continue  to  come  in  from  water  and  gas  com- 
panies all  over  the  coast,  in  addition  to  considerable  munici- 
pal business.  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  in 
the  market  to  some  extent  for  improvements  to  their  coast 
plants,  and  are  expected  to  buy  on  qiiite  a  large  scale  during 
the  year.  The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Company  is 
planning  to  replace  the  gas  system  at  Merced,  Cal.  The 
town  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  ordered  a  lot  of  pipe  from 
the  United  States  Pipe  Company  and  fire  hydrants  from  the 
Crane  Company.  The  towns  of  TuUock  and  Monrovia,  Cal., 
have  just  received  bids,  the  latter  for  450  tons.  The  town  of 
Madera,  Cal.,  has  called  for  bids  for  a  complete  water  sys- 
tem. Contracts  will  be  let  shortly  for  another  lot  of  valves 
and  gates  for  the  San  Francisco  salt  water  s.vstem. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  foreign  iron  is  being  sold  to  arrive, 
but  the  movement  is  slow,  most  local  melters  refusing  to  take 


any  interest  in  the  market.  A  cargo  of  3500  tons  arrived 
from  China  last  week.  Prices  still  show  considerable  range, 
depending  on  conditions  of  sale,  but  importers  are  a  little 
firmer  in  their  views,  asking  about  $23  for  spot  foundry  iron. 

Old  Material. — So  far  there  has  been  little  stir  in  the 
market,  cast  scrap  being  generally  neglected,  though  offerings 
of  desirable  material  are  light.  Several  large  transactions  in 
steel  melting  scrap  are  pending,  and  may  be  closed  at  any 
time.  Prices  on  all  descriptions  are  firmly  held,  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Cast  iron  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $18 ;  steel  melting  scrap, 
per  gross  ton,  $12.50;  wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to 
$15;  rerolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $15.  Beard  &  Son,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  have  chartered  a  barge  to  transport  2000  tons  of 
steel  scrap  from  Portland  to  Irondale,  Wash. 


Buffalo 

Bdffaix),  February  14,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Considerable  new  inquiry  has  come  out  the 
past  week,  largely  for  foundry  grades,  from  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  eastern.  Pennsylvania,  aggregating  about 
20,000  tons.  Orders  totaling  10,000  to  12,000  tons,  of 
foundry  grades,  with  a  small  proportion  of  malleable,  have 
been  booked.  In  the  matter  of  prices,  conditions  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  local  furnaces  are  not  anxious 
for  bookings  at  the  unprolitably  low  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed recently,  and  have  thought  it  unwise  to  continue 
them ;  in  fact,  a  majority  of  Buffalo  district  furnaces  with- 
drew a  week  ago  from  the  low  range  quotations,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  has  been  more  or  less  stiffening  in  price 
schedules  for  the  current  week.  In  line  with  this,  and  with 
the  information  which  is  procurable,  we  have  advanced  our 
schedule  2oc.  per  ton  for  practically  all  grades,  as  given 
below,  for  prompt  and  first  half  delivery,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  no 
quotations  being  made  for  last  half : 

No    1   X  fmmdry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.  2   X   foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   2  plain 1.3.75  to  14.25    . 

No.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14.00 

Gray    forge 13.50  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.25  to  14.75 

Basic     14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal    17.25  to  IS.OO 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  outlook  is  better  in 
most  lines,  and  a  number  of  mills  and  agencies  report  more 
orders  coming  in  than  for  some  weeks  for  miscellaneous 
short  time  requirements  while  some  contracts  for  forward 
requirements  are  being  placed.  Specifications  on  existing 
contracts  are  also  being  released  in  fairly  large  volume. 
Underlying  conditions  are' apparently  becoming  stronger  as 
indicated  by  present  inquiry  and  placement.  In  the  Cana- 
dian export  trade  conditions  are  also  very  good  and  a  large 
amount  of  business  in  general  lines  is  being  closed  right 
along.  In  fabricated  structural  material  plans  for  projected 
local  construction  to  be  undertaken  this  spring  are  not 
coming  out  for  figures  as  rapidly  as  was  anticipated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  will  probably  be  in  readiness  for  bids  within 
the  next  month.  It  is  expected  that  bids  for  steel  for  the 
new  office  building  of  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company, 
involving  a  considerable  tonnage,  as  it  will  include  a  20- 
story  tower  of  large  dimensions,  will  be  ready  for  figuring 
next  week.  Revised  plans  for  the  first  building  of  the 
group  to  he  erected  by  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum  are  being 
hid  upon  this  week,  taking  about  100  tons  of  steel,  and  bids 
are  also  being  received  for  a  highway  bridge  over  the  Erie 
Canal,  west  of  Syracuse,  about  100  tons.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company  has  been  awarded  contract  for  the  struc- 
tural steel,  1000  tons,  required  for  the  power  house  to  be 
built  by  the  State  at  Albany. 

Old  Material. — The  demand  for  scrap  material  in  most 
grades  continues  to  improve  and  shipments  are  still  moving 
forward  freely  on  contracts.  There  has  been  quite  active  in- 
quiry for  car  wheels  and  for  cast  scrap  as  well  as  for  heavy 
melting  steel,  and  prices  have  advanced.  Malleable  scrap 
has  also  been  affected,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  in  these 
lines  and  other  commodities,  most  of  which  have  shown  an 
upward  move  of  2.5c.  to  50c.  per  ton.  There  has  also  been  a 
little  inquiry  from  outside  districts  for  borings  and  turnings. 
We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel .$13.25  to  $13.75 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.25  to  15.50 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap. .  14.25  to  14.50 

Old  steel  axles 20.00  to  21.00 

Old    iron    axles 23.50  to  24.50 

Old  car  wheels 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable 13.75  to  14.00 

Boiler    plate 11.25  to  11.75 

Locomotive  grate   bars 11.25  to  11.75 

Pipe 10.75  to  11.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.25  to  7.75 

Clean    cast    borings 6.75  to  7.00 
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New  York 

New  Vork,  Felji-iiary  15,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — New  Englaud  has  contiuued  to  be  the  center 
of  inli'ieiit  for  local  sellers  of  pig  iron  in  the  past  week.  The 
Jew  prices  named  in  that  district  by  a  number  of  producers, 
particularly  Uuffalo  furuaces,  resulted  in  a  moderate  amount 
of  buying  that  is  known,  and  there  are  indications  that  both 
there  and  in  the  New  York  district  a  number  of  transactions 
have  been  Quietly  put  through  on  a  low  basis.  There  is  a 
feeling  among  some  sellers  that  the  competition  for  recent 
■business  has  been  overdone  and  that  enough  business  has 
toeen  booked  to  peri.:  '  of  a  stand  for  a  slightly  better  price.  A 
number  of  furnaces  arc  now  asking  25c.  to  50c.  advance  upon 
the  prices  named  in  the  receut  scramble.  While  the  level  on 
which  sales  have  been  made  has  been  most  discouraging  to 
furnace  interests,  there  are  indicatious  that  both  producers 
and  important  cou.sumers  recognize  the' probability  of  the 
turning  point  being  reached  by  just  such  developments  as 
ithose  of  the  past  week  or  two.  We  quote  for  tidewater  de- 
3iverv  as  follows  ;  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  S!15.5<)  to  $15.75 ; 
No.  "2  X.  .$15  to  .$1.5.25:  No.  2  plain.  $14.5(J  to  $14.75; 
Southern  No.  1  foundry.  $15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2,  $15  to 
$15.2.-.. 

Steel  Rails. — The  rail  manufacturers  have  closed  few 
CDDtracts  this  month,  though  a  number  of  roads  are  nego- 
tiating. The  Chicago  City  Railways  have  bought  15,000 
tons  of  girder  rails,  10,000  tons  going  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, to  1  e  rolled  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  5000  tons  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  to  be  rolled  at  Steelton.  Pa. 
Several  New  Englaud  street  railroad  companies  are  in  the 
market  for  girder  rails,  the  total  being  about  3700  tons. 

Ferroalloys. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  placed 
an  order  with  a  New  York  tirm  for  5000  tons  of  ferro- 
silicon.  The  price  in  this  market  is  between  $54.50  and 
f55.  Pittsburgh.  There  are  a  few  inquiries  for  small  lots 
of  ferrom.»nganese  and  the  usual  quotation  is  from  $37.50 
to  $3S,  Baltimore. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  last  two  weeks  have 
been  a  little  disappointing,  for  orders  have  been  slower 
coming  in  than  was  expected  from  the  improvement  evident 
during  the  last  of  January,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  falling 
off  is  only  temporary  and  that  recent  conditions  will  be 
restored  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Plates  are  quiet, 
but  in  small  lots  a  fair  business  is  being  done.  Steel  bars 
are  about  holding  their  own ;  good  specifications  are  being 
received  on  old  contracts,  but  new  demand  is  light.  Bar 
iron  orders  have  been  considerably  better;  buyers  apparently 
concede  that  the  price  can  Iiardly  go  lower,  consequently 
orders  are  coming  in  more  freely,  while  some  of  the  lowest 
sellers  have  withdrawn  outstanding  quotations,  feeling  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  get  higher  prices.  Structural  mate- 
rial particularly  feels  the  falling  off,  but  several  good  pros- 
pects are  in  the  New  I'ork  market  and  are  expected  to  be 
closed  within  a  week.  These  include  400  tons  for  the  New- 
York.  Ontario  &  Western  shops,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  bids 
on  which  closed  February  9:  4000  tons  for  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  shops;  1000  tons  for  the  Fischell  Building  in  this 
■city,  and  700  tons  for  a  loft  building  at  416  to  422  West 
Thirty-third  street,  also  in  this  city.  Contracts  closed  in- 
clude 2500  tons  for  catenary  electric  line  construction  for  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  awarded  by  the  general 
contractor,  S.  W.  Bowles  Company,  to  the  Eastern  Steel 
Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  the  Riverside 
Iron  Works ;  3500  tons  for  the  Cruikshank  warehouse.  New 
York,  taken  by  the  Hinkle  Iron  Works,  which  will  furnish 
the  cast  iron  material  and  have  about  2000  tons  of  struc- 
tural material  to  place  ;  1500  tons  for  the  Kline  &  Jackson 
warehouse,  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  New 
Y'ork,  taken  by  the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works;  600  tons 
for  a  warehouse  for  the  Union  Bag  Company,  at  Sandy  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  American  Bridge  Company ;  600  tons  for 
a  warehouse  for  the  Graselli  Chemical  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  ISO  tons  in  three  bridges  for  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
taken  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company.  Among  the  definite 
prospects  still  pending  are  the  post-office  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania terminal,  the  Woolworth  Building  and  the  Masonic 
Temple  addition  on  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York. 
Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  building  for  the  New 
Y'ork  Telephone  Company,  which  will  probably  be  14  stories, 
with  provision  for  later  adding  10  more,  and  which  it  is 
estimated  may  require  between  10,000  and  15,000  tons. 
Prices  are  firm,  as  follows :  Plain  structural  material,  plates 
and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron,  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 
ail  New  York.  Plain  material  from  store.  New  York,  1.85c. 
YO  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  largest  transaction  reported  in 
this  vicinity  the  past  week  was  the  purchase  of  ibout  14,000 
tons  of  pipe  by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  The 
greater  part  was  secured  by  tlie  \\'arren  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Company,  ,S000  tons  of  30  to  42  in.,  and  the  remainder, 
comprising  sizes  running  from  4  to  24  in.,  was  divided  be- 


tween JI.  J.  Drummond  &  Co.  and  John  Fox,  Jr.  The  wa- 
ter pipe  for  Worcester,  Mass.,  about  2100  tons,  on  which 
bids  were  opened  February  7,  was  secured  by  the  United 
Stales  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company.  The  contract 
tor  water  pipe  for  Fall  River,  JIass.,  470  tons,  on  which 
bids  were  opened  February  S,  went  to  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 
No  public  lettings  of  importance  are  announced  for  this  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  private  water  and  gas  companies  are 
still  actively  in  the  market.  Competition  is  keen  on  the 
business  coming  up.  it  being  evident  that  some  pipe  foundries 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  fill  their  order  books.  Quotations 
are  continued  at  $21.50  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  for 
carload  lots  of  6-in. 

Old  Material. — A  decided  increase  is  perceptible  in  in- 
■  luiries.  and  dealers  are  expecting  a  much  larger  volume  of 
business  in  the  near  future.  More  interest  is  taken  in 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap ;  while  some  demand  is  coming 
from  consumers,  the  bulk  of  the  buying  so  far  has  been 
among  the  dealers,  some  of  whom  have  contracts  which 
they  feel  obliged  to  cover.  While  thus  far  the  improved 
feeling  here  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  sympathetic 
with  the  better  conditions  reported  at  Pittsburgh,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  whole  situation  shows  marked  better- 
ment. Quotations,  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity, 
are  as  follows : 

Old  glrdfr  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.75  to  $11.25 

Heavv  melting  steel  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Relaying  rails 20.50  to  21.50 

Standard  liammered  iron  car  axles....  22.50  to  23.50 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.50  to  17.00 

\o.   1   railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  vard  wrought,  long 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  I  vard  wrought,  short 11.00  to  11.50 

Light   iron 5.50  to  6.00 

Cast    borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought   tmnings 6.50  to.  7.00 

Wrought    pipe 10.50  to  11.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  12.7.'. 

No.   1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.50  to  12.7." 

Stove    plate 9.75  to  lO.Oo 

Locomotive  grate   bars 9.00  to  9.5<) 

Malleable   cast 12..50  to  13.00 

The  Fechheimer  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  dealer  in  old  ma- 
terial, 231  North  Front  street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  emphatically 
denies  the  rumor  in  circulation  that  it  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  another  corporation  in  the  same  line  of  business. 
The  company  states  that  it  is  not  only  not  connected  with 
any  other  corporation  but  that  no  other  corporation  holds 
an.v  of  its  stock. 
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New  Yoi!K,  February  15,  1911. 

THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  tor  Early  Delivery. 


Copper, 

New  York. 

r Le; 

Id. , 

r-  Spelter. — , 

Electro-        Tin. 

New 

St. 

New         St. 

Feb. 

Lake. 

lytic.    New  York. 

York. 

Louis. 

York.    Lou's. 

!)... 

..12.75 

12.37H       :iS.20 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50     5.30 

10... 

..12.75 

12.37'.;.       40.00 

4.45 

4.30 

5.57%  5.42V. 

11.  .  . 

.  .12.73 

12.37V' 

4.45 

4.30 

5.57%  5.42M: 

14.  .  . 

.  .  12.75 

12.3  ■  14     )  45.25  J 

4.45 

4.30 

5.57%  5.421., 

15.  .  . 

.  .12.75 

12.371S       45.75 

4.45 

4.30 

5.57i«.5.42'.. 

Tin  is  bringing  much  more  in  New  Y'ork  than  the  cost  of 
importation.  Copper  held  steady  during  the  week  and  a 
few  buyers  came  into  the  market.  Lead  is  weak.  Spelter 
is  quiet  but  firm. 

Copper. — The  Copper  Producers'  statistics  had  but  little 
effect  on  the  market.  A  fair  amount  of  steady  buying  has 
been  done  during  the  week,  and  consumers  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  ask  for  reduced  prices.  A  large  part  of  the 
business  done  has  come  from  the  Waterbury  district.  The 
market  is  fairly  firm  at  12.75c.  for  lake  and  12.37%c.  for 
electrolytic.  At  the  close  of  trading  in  London  to-day  spot 
copper  was  sold  for  £54  17s.  6d.  and  futures  for  £55  lis.  3d. 
The  sales  amounted  to  200  tons  of  spot  and  300  tons  of 
futures.     The  market  closed  strong. 

Pig  Tin. — Pig  tin  is  bringing  more  than  the  cost  of  im- 
portation in  this  market,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  stocks  here  are  very  small.  The  London  syndicate, 
which  has  controlled  the  situation  for  several  months,  began 
to  liquidate  last  Thursday,  but  later  bought  freely,  accord- 
ing to  cables  sent  to  metal  trading  companies  in  this  country 
from  their  European  connections.  The  selling  on  Thursday 
was  caused  by  internal  troubles  in  the  syndicate.  The 
market  in  London  has  been  picking  up  since  Thursday,  and 
it  is  believed  there  that  some  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the 
syndicate  are  taking  hold  again.  The  New  York  market  is 
moving  independently  of  the  English  fluctuations,  as  what 
little  stock  there  is  in  this  country  is  closely  concentrated. 
Buyers  are  taking  the  metal  only  as  they  need  it  and  are 
purchasing  very  sparingly,  but  at  that  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  indicates  that  consumers  are  very  short  of  stocks. 
The  London  market  closed  to-day   with   spot  tin  selling  at 
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£197  and  futures  at  £193.  The  sales  amounted  to  200  tons 
of  spot  and  800  tons  of  futures.  The  market  closed  steady. 
In  Xew  York  this  afternoon  pig  tin  sold  at  45.75c..  while 
the  cost  of  importation  is  placed  at  43.15c. 

Tin  Plates. — Consumers  of  tin  plates  are  buying  freely 
and  more  business  is  being  done  now  than  at  any  time 
\\ithin  the  last  three  months.  Some  of  the  independent 
mills  are  charging  a  little  more  than  the  leading  interest, 
and  much  of  the  buying  done  during  the  last  week,  it  is 
tliought.  has  been  influenced  by  the  belief  that  prices  may 
advance  further.  The  bottom  price  for  100-lb.  coke  plates 
ia  Xew  York  is  $3.94. 

Lead. — Lead  is  weak.  It  is  freely  offered  in  St  Louis 
at  4.30e.,  which  makes  the  price  in  New  York  4.45c.  As 
far  as  selling  is  concerned,  the  leading  interest  is  practi- 
rally  out  of  the  market  in  this  city,  as  it  is  maintaining  its 
ijuotations  at  4.50c.  The  demand  is  very  light  and  the  out- 
side dealers  seem  anxious  to  procure  business. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  firm  and  inquiries  indicate  that  a 
L'ood  buying  movement  is  in  sight.  Consumers  have  been 
holding  off  so  long  that  it  is  the  general  belief  that  many 
of  them  are  short  of  stock.  There  is  very  little  spot  spelter 
in  Xew  York  and  buyers  are  placing  orders  for  prompt 
shipment  from  East  St.  Louis. 

Antimony. — Stocks  of  antimony  are  very  plentiful,  and 
the  market  is  weak.  Hallett's  is  offered  at  7.75c.;  Cook- 
son's  at  S.2-5c.,  and  other  brands  from  7.25c.  to  7..50c. 

Old  Metals. — The  demand  from  consumers  is  improving. 
Dealers'  lowest  selling  prices  are  as  follows : 

, Centi. , 

Copper,  heavy  out  and   crucible 12.00  to  12.2.5 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.75  to  11.00 

Clean  brass   turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 9.00  to    9.25 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4..30 

Metals,  Chicago,  February  14. — Large  consumers  of 
copper  have  been  steady  buyers  recently,  with  no  change  in 
prices  for  Chicago  delivery.  Tin  has  recovered  this  week 
from  its  sensational  drop  last  week  and  is  quoted  higher. 
Spelter  is  a  little  stronger,  with  increased  demand.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows :  Casting  copper,  12%c. : 
lake,  12%c.  to  12%c..  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment ; 
small  lots,  14c.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads.  45c. :  small 
lots,  47e. :  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.,  for  50-ton  lots : 
corroding  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads.  2i4c. 
per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  4.45c.  to  4.50c. :  Cookson's  anti- 
mony, 1014c.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots ; 
sheet  zinc  is  $7.50.  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb. 
casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots : 
Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12i4c. ;  copper  bottoms.  10c. ; 
copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yellow  brass,  9c. ;  lead 
pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc.  414c. ;  pewter  Xo.  1,  29c. ;  tin  foil,  34c. : 
block  tin  pipe,  37c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  February  13. — Lead  is  weak  at  4.30c. 
to  4.32%c. ;  spelter  is  stronger  at  5.35a,  both  at  East  St. 
Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  held  at  $40  and  $41  per  ton,  Joplin  base. 
Tin  is  easier  at  40.35c.:  antimony  (Cookson's)  unchanged  at 
8.60c. ;  lake  copper  is  quoted  at  13.05c. ;  electrolytic  at 
12.70c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  for 
the  past  week  ruled  fair,  not  brisk. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Bebijk,  February  2,  1911. 

The  leading  newspaper  of  Essen  several  days  ago  printed 
its  usual  monthly  review  of  the  market,  which  was  again 
characterized  by  undue  pessimism.  A  few  of  its  first  sen- 
teiices  are  as  follows :  "  The  market  persists  in  an  apathetic 
nuiet.  Activity  in  placing  orders  has  been  suspended  for 
months,  the  wholesale  trade  being  uncertain  regarding  future 
developments,  and  therefore  avoiding  new  engagements. 
Xevertheless.  the  amount  of  business  in  hand  with  the  works 
has  kept  up  tolerably  well.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  there 
is  a  perceptible  lack  of  work,  and  it  will  soon  be  a  necessity 
to  secure  new  orders.  Up  to  now,  however,  there  are  no 
signs  that  they  will  be  forthcoming,  although  we  have 
reached  the  time  of  year  when  the  spring  trade  should 
set  in." 

This  report  is  regarded  as  much  too  dismal.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  stock  market  paid  no  great  attention 
10  it.  Within  a  day  or  two  it  was  dismissed,  and  now  iron 
shares  arc  again  rising  in  sympathy  with  the  better  tendency 
indicated  in  this  week's  /joh  Age  as  having  shown  itself 
in  the  American  market. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  German  export  prices 
have  been  cut  pretty  low.  and  there  is  as  yet  no  indication 
of  a  seneral  improvement  in  the  near  future.  Competition 
with  Belgian  works  remains  very  sharp,  and  prices  in  Bel- 


gium are  again  lower.  A  Brussels  dispatch  of  to-day  says 
that  the  downward  price  tendency  of  pig  iron  has  grown 
more  pronounced.  Another  dispatch  of  this  week  from  Brus- 
sels states  that  prices  of  bars  for  export  are  also  lower  in 
consequence  of  German  and  English  competition ;  that  bars 
of  basic  steel,  f.o.b.  at  Antwerp,  have  dropped  to.  92  to  94.50 
shillings,  and  iron  bars  to  95  to  96  shillings.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Berlin  stock  exchange  papers 
this  week  from  its  Belgian  correspondent  says  that  basic 
steel  bars  had  fallen  as  low  as  91  shillings,  but  that  they 
had  rapidly  recovered  to  93  and  94  shillings. 

A  review  of  the  Silesian  market  indicates  that  consider- 
able activity  in  heavy  plates  has  manifested  itself  this  month. 
Better  business  is  coming  in  from  home  consumers,  and  the 
mills  are  giving  correspondingly  less  attention  to  the  for- 
eign market. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Xew  Yobk.  February  15,  1911. 
While  transactions  have  been  on  only  a  moderate  scale, 
prices  have  been  well  maintained.     The  range  of  prices  on 
active   iron   and   industrial   stocks  from  Wednesday   of  last 
week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows ; 


AllisChalm.,   com 8^4 

Allis-Chalm.,  pref..  32.  -  33% 
Beth.  Steel,  com...  32>4-  33% 
Beth,  Steel,  pref.  ..   62-64 

Can,    com 91/0-  10 

Can.    pref 80%-  82% 

Car  &  Fdry,  com . . .  56^a-  5TV> 
Car  &  Fdry,  pref..  .118  -llS^i 
Steel    Foundries. ...    48    -  52i<, 

Colorado  Fuel SoH-  36  " 

General  Electric. .  .154^o-155iA 
Gr.  N.  ore  cert....  62i.,-  fi3>'. 
Int.  Harv.,  com.  .  .  .114i,4-ll<.i»j 
Int.  Harv.,  pref .  .122U,12234* 
Int.  Pump,  com.  ...    43    -44 

Int.  Pump,  pref 86?4-  89 

Locomotive,   com...   41%-  42% 

Locomotive,  pref 110 

.\at.  En.  &  St.,  com 17=«i 

Pittsburgh   St..  pref IOI14 

Pressed  St.,  com...   35».4.  36 
Pressed  St.,  pref...  98    -  ^&'A 


Railwav  Spr.,  com.  37  -  37% 
Railway  Spr..  pref.   98%-  99% 

Republic,   com 34%-  35% 

Republic,  pref 981^-  9914 

South.  I.  &  S.,  pref 11% 

Sloss,   com 5514-  56^4 

Sloss,   pref 112 

Pipe,  com 18 

Pipe,  pref 55    -  56% 

V.  S.  Steel,  com .  . .  SOH-  81% 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref... 119  -H9iA 
Westinghouse  Elec.  69%-  70% 

Va.  I..  C.  &  C 64    -  65 

.\m.  Ship,  com ....  76  -  78* 
Chi.  Pneu.  Tool....   48%-  49% 

Cambria    Steel 45^-  45% 

Lake  Sup.  Corp 30V>-  30% 

Pa.  Steel,  prel 106% 

Warwick 10% 

Crucible  St.,  com..  13  -  13% 
Crucible  St.,  pref. .  80  -  80% 
Harb.-W.  Ref.,  com.  40    -  41 


*  Ex  dividend. 

Dividends. — The  Xiles-Benient-Poud  Company  has.de- 
rlared  the  regular  quarterly  1%  per  cent,  dividend  on  the 
I)referred  stock,  payable  March  15,  and  1%  per  cent,  on  the 
common,   payable   March   20. 

The  Ashton  Valve  Company  has  declared  the  usual  quar- 
terly dividend  of  li^  per  cent.,  payable  February  15. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  payable  April  15. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^4  Pfr  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  April  1. 

The  L'nited  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  CompaJiy 
has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per  cent. 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  March  1. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Manufacturers  of  cordage  feel  somewhat  en- 
couraged in  regard  to  the  future,  owing  to  the  business 
being  received  by  them,  the  volume  of  which  is  rather  in 
advance  of  that  expected  at  this  season.  It  is  stated  that 
the  sale  of  "  commercial  sisal ''  rope,  which  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  third  grade,  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  other  grades. 
The  following  quotations  represent  prices  to  the  retail 
trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter 
and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  small  sizes ;  Pure  Manila 
of  the  highest  grade,  S%c.  to  9%c.  per  pound ;  second  grade 
Manila,  7%c.  to  S'/Jc.  per  pound :  hardware  grade,  "i/ic. 
to  7%c.  per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6'4c. 
per  pound ;  second  grade.  614c.  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope, 
V^-'m.  and  up.  No.  1.  ffl/ic:  to  7c.  per  pound;  Xo.  2.  6c.  to 
6%c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  Eastern  market  is  very  dull,  but 
prices  have  been  advanced  Ic.  per  gallon  on  account  of  the 
latest  quotations  from  London  and  Liverpool,  where  prices 
are  equivalent  to  SI  per  gallon  laid  down  in  New  York, 
duty  paid.  The  strong  foreign  market  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  enough  Argentine  oil  is  being  received  to  fill  contract 
orders.  The  following  quotations  represent  New  York 
prices  in   five-barrel   lots  or   more : 

Cents. 

State,   raw g."; 

City,    raw O."! 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  5  hhl..  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boilfd  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Kosins  have  also  advanced  in  sympathy  with  higher 
prices  at  Southern  jjoints,  with  a  fair  demand.  On  the 
basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good  strained  is 
quoted  at  .?7.25  and  grade  D  at  .?7.40  in  the  Xew  York 
market. 
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The  New  Minnesota  Ore  Road 


Large  Bonuses  on  Steel  Corporation  Stock— Ore 
for  Algonia  VVorks 

Marquette,  Mich..  February  11.  1!)11.— The  Canadiau 
Northern  IJailroad,  whiih  is  exteutling  its  Hues  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  from  the  Jlesaba  irou  range,  and 
which  e.Kpects  eventually  to  handle  a  considerable  ore 
traffic,  has  started  the  construction  of  a  merchandise,  ore 
and  coal  dock  at  West  Duluth.  It  will  have  an  approach 
of  nearly  1500  ft.  and  will  extend  about  2000  ft.  into  the 
bay.  One-half  of  the  structure  will  be  completed  this 
year,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  shipping  season  in 
1912  the  entire  dock  will  be  in  commission.  Several 
warehouses  will  be  built. 

The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  and  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Uange  Railroad,  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries. 
which  haul  the  bulk  of  the  ore  from  the  Mesaba  and 
Vermilion  ranges,  will  pay  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  a 
combined  tax  of  $829,607  on  their  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  1910.  The  Missabe  earned  $12..>sS.08G  and  the  Iron 
Kange  ?S,lo2,105.  The  tax  on  the  former  is  $503,523 
and  on  the  latter  $326,084.  which  compare  with  $495,866 
and  $346,231,  respectively,  the  preceding  year. 

Representatives  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation, 
which  controls  the  Algoma  .steel  plant  and  blast  furnaces 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out,  have  been  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  ore  for  1911  delivery.  The  company  uses 
about  1.000,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  of  which  about  half 
is  procured  in  this  country  and  the  balance  at  the  com- 
pany's owu  properties  in  the  Michipicoten  district.  A 
small  part  of  the  American  ore  comes  from  the  Millie 
Mine,  at  Irou  Mountain,  Mich.,  the  lease  of  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation. 

The  employees  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company 
who  subscribed  for  the  1906  issue  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  who  still 
hold  their  shares,  have  received  notice  of  the  payment  of 
a  special  bonus  of  $21.35.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
regular  bonus  of  $5  and  the  dividend  of  $7  a  year.  The 
total  returned  to  date  to  subscribers  to  the  1906  stock  in 
extra  bonus,  yearly  bonus  and  dividends  is  .^81.35.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  holders  are  immensely  pleased 
with  their  investment.  The  extra  bonus  is  next  to  the 
largest  paid  by  the  corporation.  The  largest  was  on  the 
issue  of  1003,  which  totaled  $65.04.  That  issue  was  sold 
to  employees  at  the  rate  of  $82.50  per  share.  The  return 
on  this  investment  has  been,  in  addition  to  the  $65.04 
extra  bonus,  $25  in  yearly  bonus  and  $56  in  dividends,  a 
total  of  $146.04,  which,  added  to  the  present  market 
value  of  the  stock,  gives  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $265. 
The  extra  bonus  money  comes  from  the  accumulation  of 
bonuses  and  dividends  on  stock  subscribed  by  employees 
who  have  dropped  out  the  past  five  years. 

A  statement  has  been  published  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  building  a  power  plant  on 
the  Menominee  River,  4  miles  from  Iron  Mountain,  at  a 
cost  of  $750,000.  to  furnish  power  to  the  mines  as  well  as 
to  the  city.  It  is  without  foundation.  The  water  power 
referred  to  is  owned  by  interests  other  than  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  will  be  put  to  commercial  use  by  private 
capital.  The  Steel  Corporation  already  owns  a  hydraulic 
plant  at  Quinnessec  Falls,  on  the  Menominee  River, 
which  is  supplying  compressed  air  to  the  Chapin  mine. 
A  water  power  project  is  being  seriously  discussed  by  the 
White  Iron  Lake  Iron  Company,  which  proposes  the 
erection  of  a  plant  at  the  falls  of  White  Iron  Lake,  on 
the  Vermilion  range,  in  Minnesota.  The  company  owns 
120  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  famous  section  30  prop- 
erty on  the  south.  The  falls  are  the  outlet  of  White 
Iron  Lake  and  have  a  hight  of  12  ft.  It  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  dam  12  ft.  high.  The  company  would  fur- 
nish power  to  the  mines  at  Tower  and  Ely  and  vicinity 
and  to  other  Vermilion  range  industries.  The  White 
Iron  Lake  Iron  Company  has  holdings  on  both  the  Ver- 
milion and  Mesaba  ranges. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  again 
searching  for  iron  ore  in  the  Crystal  Falls  district  of  the 
Menominee  range.     It   has  resumed   exploratory   opera- 


tions at  the  lot  3  property.  Ore  of  excellent  grade  was 
encountered  previously,  but  with  high  manganese  content. 
The  present  work  is  in  a  portion  not  heretofore  e.xplored. 
Lot  3  is  in  the  I'aint  River  valley  and  as  far  as  location 
goes  it  bears  the  earmarks  of  a  promising  mine. 

The  strike  recently  made  at  the  Aronson  property  in 
the  Iron  River  district  of  the  Menominee  range  is  ai> 
parently  one  of  importance.  The  diamond  drill  is  said 
to  have  passed  through  150  ft.  of  merchantable  ore,  with 
indications  that  the  deposit  is  large.  The  property  is  In 
the  hands  of  the  Geary  &  Powers  Exploring  Company 
of  Hibbing.  Minn.,  and  will  probably  be  turned  over  to 
one  of  the  large  operating  companies. 

Ore  from  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.'s  Ohio  mine  at  Michi- 
gamnie,  Marquette  range,  is  being  shipped  to  Iron  Moun- 
tain, Mich.,  for  treatment  in  the  Ardis  furnace  of  John 
T.  Jones. 


Obituary 

Robert  Peebles,  vice-president  of  the  Ashland  Iron  & 
Mining  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.,  died  recently  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  aged  65  years.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  iron  trade  for  many  years. 

Chakles  R.  Rhodes,  general  manager  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Valve,  Foundry  &  Construction  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, died  February  9,  aged  44  years.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Joshua  Rhodes,  was  born  in  Xew  Castle,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  He  went 
to  Pittsburgh  about  25  years  ago  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Shook-Anderson  Mfg.  Company,  which  later  was 
absorbed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Valve,  Foundry  &  Construc- 
tion Company.  For  more  than  10  years  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
manager.  He  was  also  director  of  the  National  Car 
Wheel  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Casting  &  Machine 
Company.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 


The   Henry   Souther  Engineering    Company's 
Laboratory 


The  Henry  Souther  Engineering  Company  has  pur- 
chased a  plot  of  land,  100  x  150  ft.,  at  the  corner  of 
Laurel  and  Willow  streets,  adjoining  the  Columbia  Motor 
Car  Company  on  the  north,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  On  this 
plot  it  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  brick  building,  35  x  60 
ft.,  to  be  arranged  for  a  chemical  and  metallurgical 
laboratory.  A  complete  physical  testing  laboratory  will 
also  be  installed,  including  White-Souther  alternate 
stress  machines  and  a  most  modern  tensile  testing  ma- 
chine designed  by  Tinlus  Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
The  Olsen  machine  has  a  capacity  of  100.000  lb.  and  can 
be  used  for  tensile,  transverse  and  compression  tests. 

The  company  expects  to  move  from  its  present  quar- 
ters at  440  Capitol  avenue,  Hartford,  and  locate  in  its 
new  laboratory  building  during  April.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are :  Henry  Souther,  president ;  C.  S.  Dun- 
bar, secretary,  and  F.  P.  Gilligan,  treasurer. 


The  Dodge  Quarter  Century  Club.— On  January  28 
the  Dodge  Mfg.  Company,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  organized 
a  Quarter  Century  Club.  Only  those  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
25  years  or  more  are  eligible  for  membership.  This  or- 
ganization is  the  outcome  of  a  special  feature  of  the  in- 
dustrial parade  in  that  city  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1908, 
when  automobiles  containing  24  officers  and  employees 
of  the  company  who  had  been  in  its  service  for  that 
period  or  longer  constituted  one  of  the  sections.  Since 
that  time  two  of  the  old  employees  have  died,  and  three 
more  have  become  eligible,  so  that  the  club  starts  with 
25  charter  members.  The  president,  M.  W.  Mix,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  connection  with  it  on  January  26. 


Solid  steel  Detroit-Fenestra  windows  will  be  exhib- 
ited at  tlie  Chicago  Cement  Show  in  space  277,  February 
17  to  23  by  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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Customs  Decisions 


Sewing  Machines 

The  iutorponitiou  iu  the  Tariff  act  of  1909,  for  the 
first  time,  of  a  special  provision  for  sewing  machines  has 
resulted  in  a  test  case  being  brought  before  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Aijpraisers  for  the  purpose  of 
construing  it.  Paragraph  197  enumerates  sewing  ma- 
chines with  several  other  liinds  of  machines,  all  dutiable 
at  30  per  cent  Under  the  Dingley  Tariff  act  of  1897, 
sewing  machines  were  not  provided  for  by  name,  and 
were  held  to  fall  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  193 
of  that  act  as  ■"  manufactures  wholly  or  in  part  of  metal, 
or  of  which  metal  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,"  dutiable  at  45  per  cent. 

When  Congress  had  the  present  tariff  under  consid- 
eration, pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  the  duty 
on  sewing  machines  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
a  special  provision  inserted  for  such  machines.  This  was 
done,  the  general  understanding  at  the  time  being  that 
the  term  used  referred  to  the  usual  domestic  apparatus. 
Now,  however,  Durburrow  &  Hearn,  importers,  make  the 
point  before  the  board  that  other  kinds  of  sewing  ma- 
chines are  entitled  to  classification  under  paragraph  197 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Specifically  the  importers  in  the  present  test  case 
claim  that  machines  made  by  the  Singer  Sewing  ilachine 
Company  and  used  for  sewing  leather,  to  make  what  is 
known  as  the  prix  seam,  fall  properly  within  the  scope 
of  the  sewing  machine  paragraph  of  the  new  law.  One 
of  the  allegations  made  is  that  the  machines  are  for  sew- 
ing straw  hats.  The  Government  Intends  to  make  a 
strong  fight  to  have  paragraph  197  construed  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  restrict  its  scope  to  the  sewing  machines 
used  in  the  home  for  domestic  purposes,  its  representa- 
tives contending  that,  in  reducing  the  duty  from  45  to  30 
per  cent.,  the  object  sought  was  to  benefit  housewives. 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress,  the  Government  hopes 
to  show  the  board,  to  admit  all  kinds  of  sewing  machines 
at  the  lower  rate,  but  that  machines  used  for  general 
manufacturing  purposes  are  intended  to  pay  45  per  cent. 
It  is  likely  that  at  the  hearing  to  be  held  February  17 
the  Government  will  not  lack  for  witnesses  in  support  of 
its  proposition. 

Erasers  with  Fixed  Blades 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  in 
construing  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  relating  to  erasers 
which  have  fixed  metal  blades  set  into  handles  of  wood 
or  other  material,  upholds  a  high  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  tlie  customs  authorities.  The  first  test  case  of  the 
kind  to  come  before  the  board  stands  in  the  name  of  J. 
D.  Irwin  &  Co.,  New  York.  Duty,  to  which  the  importers 
make  objection,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  ad- 
valorem  and  10  or  2Q  cents  each,  according  to  value.  The 
protest  sets  up  various  claims  at  lower  rates  under  para- 
graphs 154  and  199.  General  Appraiser  Fischer  says  in 
his  decision  for  the  board,  that  the  articles  are  erasers 
of  the  kind  denominatively  provided  for  in  paragraph 
152. 

Steel  Railroad  Ties 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
taken  unfavorable  action  on  protests  filed  by  Joseph 
Blank,  New  York,  regarding  the  classification  of  steel 
railroad  ties.  They  were  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate 
of  45  per  cent,  as  manufactures  of  metal,  under  para- 
graph 199,  tariff  act  of  1909,  and  were  claimed  dutiable 
at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  value,  under  paragraph 
181,  as  "  steel  not  specially  provided  for."  In  a  case  aris- 
ing under  the  Dingley  act  of  1S97,  the  hoard  held  that 
bars  of  sleeper  steel  in  length  about  25  ft.  were,  in  fact, 
within  the  class  of  crude  or  simpler  forms  of  rolling 
mill  products,  and  dutiable  under  the  provision  for 
"  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes,  not  specially  provided 
for,"  under  paragraph  135.  The  shorter  lengths  were 
held  not  to  be  manufactured  products  and  to  be  like- 
wise dutiable  under  paragraph  135.  Subsequent  to  this 
ruling  the  provision  in  paragraph  135  in  question  was 
construed  by  the  courts  to  apply  only  to  uncompleted 
forms  and  shapes  of  steel,  such  as  were  in  the  nature  of 


steel  material  to  be  still  further  manipulated  and  worked 
up  into  finished  articles.  In  denying  the  contention  of 
the  importer  for  a  lower  rate  on  the  merchandise  Gen- 
eral Appraiser  Fischer  has  this  to  say : 

The  analogous  provision  in  paragraph  131,  tariff  act  of  1909, 
reads,  "  steel  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  the  change  so  made 
In  the  wording  of  the  provision  indicates  beyond  doubt  that 
Congress  had  in  mind  by  this  catch-all  clause  only  unfinished 
forms  of  steel  as  "  material."  This  view  would  exclude  there- 
from finished  steel  railroad  ties,  ready  for  special  use,  and  such 
articles  would  find  classification  under  paragraph  199,  as  herein 
assessed.  The  line  so  drawn  between  the  steel  as  "  material " 
and  the  article  made  therefrom  requires  no  extended  comment. 
The  collector's  assessments  are  affirmed  and  the  protests  over- 
ruled. 

■«—* 

The  Yuba  Construction  Company 

The  Yuba  Construction  Company,  JIarysville,  Cal., 
the  largest  gold  dredge  designer  and  builder  in  the  West, 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Bucyrus  Com- 
pany, South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  which  it  takes  over 
the  exclusive  agency  for  Bucyrus  gold  dredge  machin- 
ery for  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  Yuba  Comiiany  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  Alaskan  dredging  business  and,  as  a  further  facility 
for  handling  that  business,  it  has  opened  an  office  in 
Seattle,  in  the  Alaska  Building,  which  will  be  main- 
tained permanently,  in  addition  to  the  San  Francisco 
edifice.  P.  R.  Parker,  formerly  engineer  with  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Bucyrus  Company,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Yuba  Company. 

The  Yuba  Construction  Company  also  recently  ac- 
quired the  business  and  equipment  of  the  Western  Engi- 
neering &  Construction  Company,  San  Francisco.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  oldest  firms  engaged  in  gold  dredge 
construction.  With  these  two  important  acquisitions,  the 
company  is  in  an  especially  good  position  for  han- 
dling gold  dredge  construction  for  any  requirements.  It 
is  now  building  three  15-cu.  ft.  dredges  in  California,  a 
13V4-CU.  ft.  and  a  9-cu.  ft.  dredge  in  Idaho,  and  is  install- 
ing a  complete  hydroelectric  plant  and  an  S%-cu.  ft. 
dredge  with  steel  hull  in  Columbia,  South  America. 


The  Farrell,  Kemp  &  Qushe  Company. — Farrell, 
Kemp  &  Gushe,  Joliet.  111.,  a  copartnership,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $12,000  capital  stock  under  the  title  of 
the  Farrell,  Kemp  &  Gushe  Company.  It  is  at  present 
located  at  516-18  Clinton  street  and  does  a  general  busi- 
ness in  sheet  metal,  slate  and  tile  roofing,  furnace  heat- 
ing, &c.,  but  will  in  the  near  future  move  into  a  new 
factory,  50  x  150  ft.,  now  under  construction.  The  com- 
pany's present  shop  is  equipped  with  a  six-ton  50-in. 
stake  riveter  and  punch,  medium  punch  press,  heavy 
rolls,  heavy  slitting  shear,  and  an  S-ft.  heavy  brake,  he- 
sides  the  necessary  apparatus  for  light  sheet  metal  work. 
This  equipment  will  be  moved  into  the  new  factory  when 
completed,  in  addition  to  which  there  will  also  be  in- 
stalled a  toggle  press,  heavy  rotary  shear,  spinning  lathe, 
air  riveters.  &e..  making  it  a  strictly  modern  plant.  C. 
S.  Farrell  is  president ;  H.  C.  Gushe,  vice-president ;  W. 
B.  Kemp,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Electric  Smelting  of  Swedish  Iron  Ore. — Full 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  more  than  two 
months  at  the  demonstration  plant  erected  at  Trollhat- 
ten  Waterfalls  in  Sweden  for  the  electric  smelting  of 
iron  ore.  The  process  is  that  of  the  Electrometal  Com- 
pany, which  was  employed  at  the  Domnarfvet  Works  in 
the  experiments  of  which  reports  have  been  published. 
T'p  to  the  latter  part  of  January  670  tons  of  pig  iron  had 
been  made,  about  5  tons  being  obtained  from  each  charge. 
A  saving  in  coal  of  67  per  cent,  from  the  fuel  expenditure 
involved  in  ordinary  blast  furnace  practice  had  been 
claimed,  and  this  is  being  practically  realized,  it  is  said. 
In  quality  the  product  is  up  to  expectations,  particularly 
in  the  elimination  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 


Half  the  product  of  Ivanhoe  Furnace,  at  Ivanhoe, 
Va.,  In  January  had  a  phosphorus  content  under  0.035 
per  cent. 
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Iron  Ore  List  with  Lake  Superior  Map. — Oglebay, 
-Norton  &  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  listing  the  Lake  Suj.erior  ores  they  will  sell  in 
1911,  with  analysis  of  each.  The  list  shows  few  changes 
from  that  of  1910.  A  new  ore  appears  in  Bray  No.  2,  a 
coarss  red  hematite  from  the  Bray  mine  on  the  Mesaba 
range.  It  is  lower  in  moisture  than  the  Bray  ore,  a  trifle 
lower  in  iron  and  somewhat  higher  in  silica  and  manga- 
nese. Woolsey,  Yale  and  Porter  ores,  all  from  the  Vale 
mine,  do  not  appear  iu  this  year's  list,  the  mine  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  consuming  interest.  A  valu- 
able feature  of  the  booklet  is  the  insertion  of  a  colored 
)nap  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  15  x  27  in.,  which 
gives  the  locations  of  important  mines.  The  Atikokan 
and  Michipicoten  ranges  in  Ontario  are  located  and  a 
smaller  map  on  the  same  sheet  shows  the  Moose  Moun- 
tain range  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  A  number  of 
extra  copies  of  this  map,  unfolded  and  on  heavier  paper, 
have  been  prepared,  and  the  company  will  distribute 
these  among  its  blast  furnace  frionds  desiring  such 
copies  for  framii'g. 


men,  and  In  this  it  has  the  hearty  support  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Foundries  organization. 


What  Union   Labor  Is  Doing  for  San  Francisco.— 

lu  William  L.  Gcrstle's  annual  address  as  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  says : 
••  Everything  is  on  a  competitive  basic  excepting  labor, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  in  San  Francisco  to  enforce  the  open  shop  prin- 
ciple which  prevails  in  our  competitive  cities.  Since  our 
fire  in  1906,  our  manufactures  have  decreased  year  by 
year,  and  to-day  we  have  but  30  per  cent,  of  what  we 
had  four  years  ago.  We  have  the  harbor,  the  climate, 
trausportation  facilities,  capital  and  cheap  fuel — in  fact, 
everything  requisite  for  a  manufacturing  city:  but  as 
against  this  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  so  high  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  neighboring  communities.  So  long 
as  we  suffer  from  this  handicap  we  cannot  hope  to  be  a 
great  nianufaeturiug  city,  and  without  manufactures  we 
are  merely  jobbers  handling  the  products  manufactured 
elsewhere  on  a  small  commission  basis." 


The  Westinghouse  F.lectric  &  Mfg.  Comiiany  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  I'erine  Machinery  Company. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  for  four  alternating  current  induction 
type  CCL  motors  to  be  used  in  operating  exhauster  fans 
for  removing  chips,  shavings,  sawdust,  &c..  from  the 
.ioiner  and  boat  shops  at  the  Puget  Sound  Xavy  Yard, 
Bremerton,  Wash.  The  fan  rotors  will  be  overhung  on 
the  motor  bearings:  this  direct  connection  of  the  units 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work. 
The  four  motors  will  have  capacities  of  10,  1.5.  50  and  75 
hp.  each.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  the  motor  driven  fans  will  be  done  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  Xavy 
Department. 


The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Sharon.  Pa.,  last  week.  The  following  di- 
rectors were  electeil :  S.  P.  Ker.  F.  C.  Perkins,  Charles 
I'.acbman.  G.  W.  Short,  W.  G.  Kranz,  J.  P.  Whitla  and  J. 
Ueid  Kvans.  The  directors  organized  by  electing  S.  P. 
Ker  president;  G.  W.  Short,  vice-president;  Charles 
K.ichman.  treasurer,  and  J.  Reid  Evans,  secretai'y.  Xo 
imiirovements  to  the  plant  were  authorized  or  discussed. 
The  improvements  authorized  last  year,  covering  the  con- 
struction of  a  14-in.  baud  mill,  are  well  under  way,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  new  mill  will  be  in  operation 
aliout  .Tune.  The  company  had  a  fairly  satisfactory  year 
during  1910.  but  is  operating  to  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
its  steel  capacity  at  present. 


In  regard  to  the  recently  reported  merger  of  the 
Reeves  Mfg.  Company  and  the  Dover  Forge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  the  former  company  advises 
us  that  it  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  latter  and  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  ?.^00.000.  The  Reeves  Mfg. 
Company  will  add  two  sheet  mills  and  a  galvanizing  de- 
partment to  Its  plant  and  will  also  make  extensive  addi- 
tions and  improvements  to  its  rooting  department. 


The  Fouudrymeu's  Club,  a  new  Cincinnati  organiza- 
tion, gave  a  beefsteak  dinner  at  Wiedemann's,  in  New- 
port, Ky..  the  evening  of  February  0.  About  50  members 
and  their  friends  attended,  and  among  the  instructive 
addresses  of  the  evening  was  one  by  Prof.  John  J.  Porter 
of  the  Cincinnati  University,  whose  subject  was  "  Cupola 
Practice."  The  object  of  the  Fouudrymeu's  Club  is  to 
promote  closer  personal  rplntion?;  lietween  local  foundry-' 


The  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry.  Kendal  Station.  Pa., 
has  for  several  years  been  using  oil  fuel  in  two  of  its 
open  hearth  furnaces,  with  equipment  installed  by  Tate. 
Jones  &  Co..  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  now  abandoning 
natural  gas  and  using  oil  exclusively  and  has  let  the 
contract  to  Tate.  Jones  &  Co.  for  the  equipment  of  its 
last  and  third  furnace  with  the  well-known  Kirkwood 
system. 


The  Carris  Mfg.  Company,  Washington.  Iowa,  manu- 
facturer of  screw  machine  products,  has  been  absorl  ed 
by  the  Globe  Mfg.  Company,  Perry,  Iowa,  and  its  factory 
has  been  moved  to  the  latter  place.  The  Globe  Mfg. 
Company,  it  is  understood,  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
estimates  on  screw  machine  products  in  about  four 
weeks. 


The  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  manu- 
facturer and  erector  of  steel  buildings  and  bridges,  has 
opened  an  office  in  the  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  C.  H.  Chubbuck.  contracting  engineer.  This 
company  also  has  contracting  offices  at  New  York.  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis.  Chicago.  .'<an  Francisco  and  Columbus. 
Ohio. 


The  Yonngstown  Steel  Company,  operating  Tod  Fur- 
nace at  Yonngstown.  Ohio,  held  its  annual  meeting  last 
«epk.  E.  L.  Ford.  Paul  Jones.  John  Stambaugh.  Henr.\ 
H.  Stambaugh  and  David  Tod  were  re-elected  directors. 
v..  I,.  Ford  was  elected  president  and  general  manager; 
Paul  Jones,  vice-iiresidcnt,  and  John  Stambaugh,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


The  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Phillipsburg.  X.  -J.,  February  13.  The 
old  Board  of  Directors  was  re-elected  and  in  turn  re- 
elected the  present  officers,  as  follows :  William  Runklc 
president  and  treasurer;  William  H.  Hulick,  vice-presi- 
dent and  assistant  treasurer. 


The  Preutice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester.  Mass.. 
builder  of  lathes  and  drilling  machines,  has  given  to  J" 
seph  T.  Rycrsou  &  Son.  Chicago,  thp  agency  for  its  liiit 
iu  the  territory  west  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Fairbanks  Con, 
pany  continues  to  represent  the  Preutice  Bros.  Companx 
in  Pittsburgh  and  the  country  east  of  that  center. 


The  Westcott  Chuck  Company.  Oneida.  N.  Y..  manu- 
facturer of  lathe  and  drill  chucks,  has  been  notified  that 
it  has  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  late  Brussels  Uni- 
versal Exposition. 


The  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company.  Canton, 
Mass..  has  opened  a  branch  office  at  613  Fisher  Building. 
Chicago.  III.,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Wilmot 
W.  Burritt. 


The  Pittsburgh  Xail  &  Supply  Company.  Fuller  Build- 
ing. Xew  York  City,  has  opened  offices  in  Room  2130 
Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  with  H.  C.  Cramer  in  charge. 


The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company  has 
made  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  at  its  char- 
coal furnace  plant  at  Ashl.ind,  Wis. 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company's  plant,  at 
Elwood,  Ind.,  is  operating  24  of  the  28  hot  mills. 
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George  Q.  Palmer,  formerly  \-ice-i)resideut,  has  been 
niade  president  of  the  Alberger  Condenser  Company  and 
the  Alberger  Pump  Company,  Xew  York.  Mr.  Palmer 
is  succeeded  as  vice-president  in  the  Alberger  Condenser 
Company  by  D.  H.  Chester,  and  in  the  Alberger  Pump 
Company  by  W.  S.  Doran. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Niles-Bement-Poud  Com- 
pany. C.  L.  Cornell  was  elected  a  director,  succeeding 
Alexander  Gordon,  deceased.  Other  directors  were  re- 
elected. 

i'hilip  Fraukel  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Employers'  Association,  retaining  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  Xational  Metal  Trades 
Association.  E.  J.  Hobday  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  former  association.  The  two  associations  will 
hereafter  maintain  separate  offices,  the  Cleveland  Em- 
ployers' Association  having  established  headciuarters  at 
007  and  60S  The  Arcade. 

William  F.  Wendt,  Buffalo,  X.  Y..  has  been  created 
grand  commander  of  the  Civil  Order  of  Agricultural 
Merit  by  King  Alphonso  XIII.  of  .Spain.  Mr.  Wendt  is 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company.  George  L. 
Squier  Mfg.  Company,  and  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Com- 
jiauy,  besides  being  interested  in  other  large  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  He  is  also  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  fruit  and  poultry  farms  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York  which  exemplifies  his  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  is  publisher  of  the  illustrated  monthly  periodical. 
La  Hacienda,  which  was  founded  six  years  ago,  is  printed 
entirely  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
Buffalo's  most  successful  enterprises.  The  royal  decree 
establishing  the  Civil  Order  of  Agricultural  Merit  states 
that  its  object  is  to  reward  eminent  services  rendered 
to  agriculture  in  any  of  its  branches.  Membership  in  it 
is  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  in  Spain.  Grant  to 
a  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States  is  believed  to  be  without 
precedent. 

M.  Ti.  Bixby  has  taken  up  his  duties  as  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonial  Steel  Company  in  the  Denver 
district,  with  headquarters  in  the  Jacobson  Building. 
Denver.  'Col.  He  was  formerly  associated  with  the  J. 
George  Leynier  Engineering  Works  Company,  Denver. 

A.  L.  Lovejoy  has  resigned  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Xew  York  office  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  to 
accept  the  management  of  the  Chelsea  Division  of  the 
B'landers  Mfg.  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chelsea. 
Mich.,  to  take  effect  March  1. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  and  Colonial  Coke 
Company  announce  that  J.  C.  Barnhisel  has  been  ap- 
pointed their  district  sales  agent,  with  office  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich. 

The  resignation  of  T.  G.  Bennett  as  president  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Comijany,  Xew  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  announced  at  the  annua!  meeting  February 
S.  and  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  with  much 
reluctance,  and  only  after  Mr.  Bennett's  insisting  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  be  so  active  in  a  business  way  in  the 
future.  A  new  office,  that  of  consulting  director,  was 
created  for  him.  George  E.  Hodson  was  elected  president 
and  treasurer;  Winchester  Bennett,  first  vice-president: 
Harry  S.  Leonard,  second  vice-president :  Aro  I.  W^ard, 
secretary.  Xo  change  was  made  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, 

E.  F.  Lake,  Avenue  B  and  Forty-seventh  street, 
Eayonue.  X.  J.,  announces  that  he  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Machini.it  as  steel  editor,  and 
will  hereafter  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  special  corre- 
sp'Ondent  and  consulting  metallurgist.  Expert  advice 
will  be  given  on  the  melting,  alloying,  casting,  welding, 
heat  treating  and  testing  of  metals,  on  the  kind  of  metal 
best  adapted  for  tools,  and  the  moving  or  stationary 
parts  on  all  kinds  of  machines  or  machinery  and  on  the 
shop  e<iuiiiment  required  to  perform  this  work  econom- 
ically and  correctly. 

A.  P.ickel,  formerly  contract  manager  of  the  Freeborn 
Kngineering  &  Construction  Company,  has  accepted  the 


position  of  president  of  the  Commercial  Construction 
Company,  whose  principal  offices  are  at  Kansas  City,  Mo,, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  general  line  of  municipal  and  private 
construction  work, 

J,  A,  Tyrie  of  the  Michigan  Twist  Drill  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich,,  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
ofthe  company,  and  C.  E.  Price,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  machine  shop  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  Company, 
has  been  made  factory  manager. 

Wm.  R.  Downey,  formerly  in  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Detroit  Screw  Works.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 
recently  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  'V'iuceut 
Steel  Process  Company  of  the  same  city,  with  full  charge 
of  the  company's  business. 

H.  T.  Fisher  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Wells 
Brothers  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass..  as  sales  manager, 
starting  February  1.  He  succeeds  Edward  Blake,  Jr. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  formerly  connected  with  the  same  com- 
pany, leaving  some  six  years  ago  to  accept  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Granite  State  Mowing  Machine  Company. 
Hinsdale,  X.  H.,  with  which  company  he  has  been  con- 
nected until  the  present  time. 

Lewis  X.  Rancke,  formerly  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  be- 
come associated  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Fritz,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  had  conferred  upon  him 
at  the  Founders'  Day  exercises  of  Temple  University. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  11,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science,  announcement  of  which  was  made 
by  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell.  president  of  Temple  Univer- 
.sity.  at  the  testimonial  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Fritz  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Ciub  in  that  city  on  Xoveusber  17.  1910. 
The  degree,  owing  to  Mr.  Fritz's  inability  to  attend  the 
exercises,  was  conferred  in  absentia. 

J.  G.  Grant  of  the  Grant-Wood  Company.  Chelsea, 
Mich.,  sailed  for  Europe  February  S,  to  be  absent  several 
weeks. 

C.  A.  Byers.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Baltimore  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  associated  some  years  ago  with 
the  Cyrus  Borgner  Company,  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turer of  fire  brick  and  clay  retorts,  and  is  a  practical  gas 
engineer. 

Frank  M.  Eaton,  resident  partner  of  Hickman.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  sail  from  Xew  York 
next  week  for  a  few  weeks'  vacation  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Wni.  F.  Carroll  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
for  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  succeeding  F.  W.  Steel,  resigned. 

E.  W.  Mudge  of  E.  E.  Mudge  &  Co.,  iron  and  steel 
factors,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from 
Europe. 

E.  T.  Weir,  president  of  the  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company,  Weirton,  W.  Va..  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Jay  I.  Andrews,  sales  agent  of  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Company.  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The 'fortnightly  bulletin  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation shows  that  on  February  1  the  net  surplus  of 
idle  cars  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
stood  at  l.'i5,0CS.  compared  with  114.S20  two  weeks  be- 
fore. The  increase  was  40.24S.  or  3.5  per  cent.  A  year 
ago.  at  the  opening  of  February,  the  surplus  of  equip- 
ment was  24.975.  but  since  that  time  100,000  new  cars 
have  been  added,  and  the  weather  conditions  this  month 
are  nnich  more  unfavorable  than  in  February.  1910.  In 
February.  1900.  the  nunil  er  of  idle  cars  was  301.2S3. 


It  is  denied  that  the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  planning  for  the  building,  through  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  of  a  large  bridge  shop  in  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala,,  district.  Another  report,  equally  untrue,  is 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  will  build  a  bridge  plant  near 
Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
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Oiuiir   Trade   with   Latiim^America* 


Much  Already  Done   in   Steel   and  Other   Lines — Our  Consular  Service   and  Business 

Methods  Commended 


BY   JAMES  A.   FABBELL. 


The  Internatioual  I'liion  of  American  Republics,  com- 
luouly  (ailed  the  Pan-Ainericau  riiion,  its  distinguished 
Board  of  Directors  and  its  competent,  zealous  and  effi- 
cient general  director.  John  Barrett,  together  with  the 
assistaut  director.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this  great  gathering  of  representative 
biisiness  men,  interested  in  promoting  trade  and  com- 
merce between  tlie  countries  comprising  Latin-America 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Need  of  Outer  Markets 

As  any  one  who  studies  the  progress  of  nations  can 
perceive,  the  producing  capacity  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  point  far  exceeding  the  consumption,  and  the 
ratio  of  excess  is  assuming  greater  proportions  each  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  for  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  look  beyond  its  borders  for  markets  wherein 
they  can  profitably  dispose  of  their  manufactures :  and 
naturally  our  geographical  position  points  to  the  vast 
country  lying  to  the  south  of  us  as  a  market  which  should 
enable  us  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade  commensurate 
with  our  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  producing  na- 
tions. 

The  possibilities  for  the  consumption  of  American 
products  in  the  markets  of  our  neighboring  countries  have 
long  been  realized  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  as  well  as 
the  leaders  in  the  economic  and  commercial  enterprises 
of  our  country.  To  every  one  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce there  comes  a  broader  knowledge  of  human  affairs 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  men  and  of 
nations  than  comes  to  those  who  are  solely  engaged  in 
domestic  or  local  enterprises. 

Our  Business  Methods  in  South  America 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  criticise  American  export 
methods  indiscriminately ;  so,  also,  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion to  criticise  the  commercial  methods  of  South  Ameri- 
can buyers.  There  are,  doubtless,  examples  meriting 
criticism  in  both  cases ;  but  my  observation  extending 
o\er  many  years  in  the  export  business  and  based  on  a 
direct  personal  acquaintance  with  the  world's  markets, 
enables  me  to  state  that,  generally  speaking,  the  products 
of  our  country  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed 
for  shipment  are  equal,  if  not  in  many  cases  superior  to, 
the  products  and  methods  of  European  manufacturing 
countries. 

The  improvement  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  quality  and  character  of  American  manufacturers  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  our  trade  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  quality  does  not  count 
and  that  South  America  wants  cheap  goods.  My  ex- 
.  perlence  is  that  when  our  friends  want  railway  mate- 
rials, bridges,  building  materials  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things,  they  are  as  well  able  to  recognize  quality 
and  as  competent  to  determine  their  necessities  as  we  are. 

The  business  methods  of  our  friends  to  the  south  of 
us  do  not  differ  materially  from  ours,  excepting  that  they 
are  rather  more  conservative.  It  is  more  difficult  to  se- 
cure business  connections  there  than  in  our  country,  but 
once  secured  and  mutual  confidence  established,  it  is  of  a 
permanent  character. 

Cultivating  Closer  Relations 

The  countries  comprising  what  is  commonly  called 
I.atin-America  should  lie  drawn  closer  to  us  by  ties  of 
friendly  relation  and  brotherhood,  cemented  by  a  gen- 
erous exchange  of  commodities  through  the  peaceful 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce.     As  fair  dealing  is  the 

•  An  address  before  the  Pan-.\merican  Conference,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  February  13,  1911. 


only  foundation  upon  which  a  sound  and  successful  en- 
terprise can  be  established,  none  but  those  of  undoubted 
character  and  business  ability  should  be  sent  to  repre- 
sent American  industrial  enterprises.  In  our  relations 
with  Latin-America,  this  thought  should  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  those  of  our  merchants  who  would  seek  a 
market  in  those  countries.  The  patient  cultivation  of  our 
trade  will  carry  with  it  rewards  of  great  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
much  has  been  accomplished  to  develop  trade  with  those 
countries.  Our  neighbors  have  always  found  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  and  best  market  for  their 
products,  statistics  showing  that  we  have  given  them 
more  in  trade  than  we  have  received;  the  reason  for 
this  being  that,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  we,  as 
a  nation,  have  been  largely  interested  in  the  internal 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  have  given 
little  thought  to  the  development  of  foreign  trade,  ex- 
cept as  our  requirements  of  necessities  impelled  us. 

The  growth  of  our  country's  trade  with  the  Latin- 
American  Republic  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  commercial  friendship  and 
co-operation.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address  to 
do  more  than  briefly  outline  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
trade  between  us.  The  establishing  of  American  bank- 
ing facilities  and  American  steamship  lines  are  inciden- 
tal matters  which  will  be  evolved  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  a  won- 
derful impetus  to  Pan-American  trade.  It  is  impossibl'^ 
at  this  time  to  estimate  fully  the  benefits  that  will  a 
crue  to  the  manufacturiug  and  industrial  interests  ot 
the  United  .States  and  Latin-America.  We  are  justified  I 
in  believing  that  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  one  of  tlM 
most  profitable  investments  ever  made  by  our  Govern 
ment,  aside  from  its  being  a  national  necessity. 

Trade  Balance  Against  the  United  States 

The  United  .States  Government  statistics  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1910,  recently  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  show  that  our  trade  with  the 
countries  embraced  in  the  Pan-American  Union,  in  round 
figures,  was  as  follows: 

Imports $304,000,000  ; 

Exports     260,000.000  j 

— -  1 

Balance  against  United  States 5134.000,000  ' 

This  adverse  balance  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
figures  of  our  commerce  with  Brazil,  which  were  in  round 
numbers : 

Imports    ?103,000.00i 

Exports    2.'5,0no.000 

Balance  against  United  States $78,000,000 

While  I  have  not  at  hand  the  latest  statistics  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  trade  of  other  countries  with  those 
embraced  in  the  Pan-American  Union,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  steel 
products  alone,  for  which  reasonably  close  approxima-  i 
tions  are  obtainable.  In  1910  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  exported  to  the  Pan-American  Union  steel 
products  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $21,000,000,  as  against 
a  total  of  $35,000,000  exported  by  European  manufactur- 
ers to  the  same  countries. 

We  are  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  and  as  such 
it  is  only  reasonable  for  us  to  look  to  our  neighbors  for 
a  fair  exchange  of  our  commodities  in  return  for  those 
we  obtain  from  them.  Up  to  within  recent  years  a  large 
percentage  of  our  country's  exports  came  to  our  manu- 
facturers without  any  particular  effort;  in  late  years  It 
has  been  necessary  for  our  manufacturers  to  study  for- 
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eign  markets.  To  be  successful  our  manufacturers  must 
have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  requirements  and  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  their  customers.  Such  contact 
places  them  in  a  more  intelligent  position  respecting  our 
resources  and  products,  and  promotes  an  intercourse 
which  is  mutually  beneficial.  System,  purpose  and  or- 
ganization are  the  only  things  that  count  in  the  long  run. 

The  American  Position  as  to  Credits 

The  delusion  exists  that  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  countries  is  carried  on  within  nar- 
row limits.  Among  others,  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  we  do  not  extend  credits,  .md,  in  consequence,  a 
large  volume  of  trade  goes  to  Europe  which  would  come 
here,  were  we  to  grant  credit-?  of  six  to  nine  months.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  credits  such  as  referred  to 
are  granted  only  against  acceptance  of  drafts,  with  in- 
terest added  for  the  accommodation ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  done  with  the  best  buyers,  wherever  found,  is 
either  against  bank  credit,  or  cash  against  shipping  doc- 
uments. Wherever  there  is  a  basis  for  credit,  American 
manufacturers  will  be  found  as  ready  to  grant  it  as 
Europeans. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have 
had  direct  lines  of  communication  from  the  United 
States  to  many  South  American  ports.  The  s^i'owth  and 
development  of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America  has  now  been 
increased  to  such  proportions  that  there  are  frequent 
mailings  between  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts  direct  to  the  ports  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica, on  both  the  East  and  West  coasts. 

In  the  development  of  our  trade,  we  should  endeavor 
to  obtain  our  full  share  of  business  by  fair  and  honor- 
able means  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  trading.  That  "competition  is  the 
life  of  trade "  is  almost  a  daily  utterance.  Were  this 
changed  to  "  Fair  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  it 
would  more  correctly  represent  the  basis  upon  which 
sound  and  lasting  business  relations  may  be  established. 

If  we  investigate  the  commercial  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  countries  that  have  made  the  greatest  strides 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  will  find  that  their 
governments  and  statesmen  have  given  their  liest  thought, 
energy  and  support  to  foster  and  protect  their  interest  at 
home  and  seek  markets  abroad. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  performing  a  great  work 
for  the  advancement  of  trade,  commerce,  peace  and  civ- 
ilization, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments will  continue  to  support  the  movement,  so  that  a 
lasting  good  will  may  be  established  through  the  peace- 
ful contests  fought  out  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

Consular  Service  Improved 

This  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  word  of  congratulation  to  the  commercial  world,  and 
more  particularly  our  distinguished  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  decisive  and  effective  position  held 
during  recent  years  toward  the  perfection  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  organization.  The  commercial  world 
is  watching  our  consular  service  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  keep  this  most  important  branch  of  our 
foreign  representation  on  a  merit  and  business  basis. 

Our  consular  service  has  grown  and  developed  in  re- 
cent years  under  the  present  policy  of  the  Government, 
so  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  should  not  forget  that  this  service  remains 
the  one  organized  expression  of  our  country  in  the  stu- 
pendous economic  contests  which  ar-e  now  engaging  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  competition.  The  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  T'nited  States  should  guard  it  jealously, 
and  support  and  fortify  in  every  possible  manner  the 
splendid  work  of  Secretary  Knox  and  Director  Oarr  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  it. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  also  in 
recent  years  achieved  splendid  results  by  sending  special 
agents  throughout  the  world  to  report  on  business  and 
economic  conditions  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  our 
country's  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries. 
This  work  should  be  encouraged  by  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  this  country  in  every  possible  way. 


As  a  business  proposition  alone,  the  emoluments  of 
every  consulate  on  the  list,  where  conditions  recommend 
its  continuance,  should  be  markedly  advanced.  Our  con- 
sular service  is  highly  efhcient,  and  no  just  criticism  can 
be  made  of  it;  but  men  tire  of  working  for  glory  alone. 
The  service  should  be  fixed  by  statute  on  a  permanent 
basis,  and  salaries  paid  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  and  the  pretensions  of  our  country. 

I  am  one  who  believes  the  American  Consular  Serv- 
ice is  the  best  in  the  world.  I  have  met  many  consular 
officers  and  I  have  invariably  found  them  interested  in 
their  work  and  appreciative  of  the  significance  of  Amer- 
ican  commerce. 

In  this  connection,  the  thought  is  suggested  that  the 
consular  organization  might  be  used  in  a  direct  manner 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  Amer- 
ican manufactures  and  exports  in  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive way.  This  could  be  done  by  establishing  a  con- 
sular trade  bulletin,  to  be  published  by  the  Government 
in  several  different  editions  and  in  different  foreign  lan- 
guages, listing  the  standard  American  exports,  with 
specimen  prices  and  other  information,  as  indicated  by 
bills  of  lading  and  invoices  at  the  point  of  shipment. 
Such  a  publication,  being  of  a  statistical  character  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  United  States  Government, 
would  be  received  without  prejudice  in  every  market  of 
the  world. 

*  «  » 

The  American  Iron  &   Steel  Mfg.    Company's 
Annual  Report 

The  bal.ance  sheet  given  in  the  eleventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Company,  Le- 
banon. Pa.,  showing  the  fijiancial  condition  of  the  com- 
pany December  31,  1910,  compares  as  follows  with  that 
of  the  previous  year : 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

Cash   $1,025,061.76        $596,101.84 

Bills  receivable 11,258.04  11,553.04 

.Accounts   receivable,   net 576,322.06  673,302.99 

Inventory    1 .587,642.97       2,143,183.40 

Insurance  and  taxes,  unexpired  valvip  0,2.'J7.41  7,300.46 

I'^ixecl   assets  : 
Iteal  estate,  plants  and  equipments, 
less  allowance  in  1910  ot  $855,000 
to  provide  for  depreciation 4,936,635.62       4,870,166.86 

Totals $8,143,157.86     $8,301,608.59 

LiabiliUes, 

Preferred    stock $3,000,000.00     $3,000,000.00 

Common    stock 2,550,000.00       2,550,000.00 

Wages  accrued,  not  due None.  90,998.02 

Accounts    payable None.  134,728.89 

Undivided  profits  at  this  date  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  preferred  and  common  stock, 
authorized  but  payable  in  January  2,593,157.86       2,525,881.68 

Totals $8,143,157.86     $8,301,608.59 

President  James  Lord  says :  "  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year  the  demand  for  our  products  was  greater, 
with  prices  much  lower  than  prevailed  during  the  last 
half  of  1909.  Additions  were  made  to  plants  and  equip- 
ment amounting  to  $116.4(i9." 


A  Bill  to  Legalize  the  Boycott 

The  line  of  legislative  effort  by  organized  labor  at  the 
present  session  of  the  New  York  Assembly  is  indicated 
by  a  bill  just  Introduced  at  Albany,  inserting  five  new 
sections  In  the  labor  law.  It  punishes  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment any  company  or  officer  compelling  persons  to 
refrain  from  membership  in  a  union  as  a  condition  of  se- 
curing employment.  It  permits  the  boycott  by  ijroviding 
that  agreements  or  contracts  between  persons  to  do  or 
not  to  do  any  ace  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any 
trade  dispute  between  employers  and  employees  in  the 
State  shall  not  be  deemed  criminal  and  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished as  a  conspiracy  unless  such  acts  would  be  criminal 
if  committed  by  one  person.  It  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  advertise  for  workmen  to  take  others'  places  without 
stating  that  a  lockout  exists.  Strike  breaking  is  also  pro- 
hibited by  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  hire  persons  to 
carry  arms  and  to  guard  property,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Governor. 
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Canada's  Steel  Bounties  May  Be  Renewed         Machine  Tool  Awards  at  the  Brussels  Exposition 


Toronto,  Fuliruary  11,  1911. — A  statement  made  by 
the  Canadlau  Finance  Minister  on  Wednesday  strengtli- 
ens  the  expectation  that  the  Donjinlon  Government  will 
shortly  introduce  legislation  to  provide  for  a  renewal  of 
some  of  the  steel  bounties.  The  statement  was  made  in 
reply  to  a  large  deputation  from  Morrisburg,  Ont.,  that 
presented  a  petition  for  a  oounty  of  $5  a  ton  on  sheet 
steel  manufactured  in  Canada.  The  request  was  made 
in  behalf  of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company's  industry  in  Mor- 
risburg. The  Finance  Minister  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  get  rid  of  the  bounties,  but  he  promised 
to  give  the  petition  careful  consideration.  He  added  that 
the  Government  would  not  grant  a  bounty  on  goods  for 
exportation.  Altogether  the  answer,  especially  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it,  was  encouraging.  The  Minister,  who  some 
mouths  ago  intimated  rather  positively  that  there  would 
be  no  more  steel  bounties,  will  now  go  no  farther  than 
to  negative  the  idea  of  bounties  on  goods  for  export. 

As  the  bounty  law  formerly  stood,  exportation  was 
not  a  ground  for  the  forfeiting  of  the  bounty,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  articles.  To  draw  the  bounty  on  wire 
rods,  manufacturers  were  required  to  use  them  for  the 
making  of  wire  in  this  country.  Steel  blooms  and  steel 
billets  made  in  Canada  could  not  be  exported  without 
return  of  whatever  money  had  been  paid  as  bounty  on 
the  steel  ingots  from  which  they  were  produced.  But 
the  rail  bounty,  which  was  discontinued  some  years  ago, 
was  payable  to  manufacturers,  whether  the  rails  were 
sold  at  home  or  abroad. 

On  the  day  the  Finance  Minister  received  this  depu- 
tation he  was  asked  in  the  House  by  a  private  member 
whether  the  Government  had  changed  its  intentions  as 
to  bounties  in  future.  The  reason  for  making  this  in- 
quiry was  the  report  that  a  conference  had  been  held  in 
Montreal  between  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  the 
question  of  bonr;ties  had  been  discussed.  The  Govern- 
ment was  also  questioned  as  to  whether  many  petitions 
had  been  received  for  the  abandonment  of  the  bounties. 
In  reply  the  Finance  Minister  said  that  representations 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation  with  reference  to  obtaining  a  bounty 
on  steel  rods.  Whatever  decision  the  Government  should 
come  to  would,  said  the  Minister,  be  announced  in  the 
House.  On  this  question,  he  said,  as  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government,  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  throughout  'he  country. 

Both  the  Sheet  Steel  Company  and  the  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation  base  their  case  for  bounty  on  changes 
that  are  provided  for  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  whose 
ratification  is  pending  at  Ottawa  and  Washington. 

c.  A.  c.  J. 


The  NationaliElectroplaters'  Association 


The  National  Electroplaters'  Association  of  the  United 
.•states  and  Canada,  an  organization  composed  of  clectro- 
Iilaters  and  electronietallurgists,  held  its  second  annual 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough,  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  February  11.  The  organization  is  an  educa- 
tional society  formed  to  pursue  the  study  of  electroplat- 
ing and  discuss  subjects  for  the  improvement  of  shop 
practice.  Several  hundred  members  from  all  parts  of 
tIJs  country  and  Canada  attended.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  professor  of  electrometal- 
liusy.  Lehigh  I'uiversity  ;  Erwin  R.  Sperry,  editor  of  the 
l:ro!<s  World,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  George  M.  Howard, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

*  ■  * 

The  Foster  Bolt  &  Nut  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  erecting  a  two-story  brick  addition  to  its  ship- 
ping department.  This  company  is  now  manufacturing  a 
full  and  complete  line  of  stove  bolts,  stove  rods  and 
rivets. 


Our  Itorlin  correspondent  furnishes  the  following: 
•'  At  a  dinner  recently  given  here  to  Privy  Councillor  Al- 
bert, the  German  commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Brussels,  that  gentleman  referred  to  the  splendid  show- 
ing made  by  the  German  exhibits  there  by  reason  of  the 
scientific  thoroughness  and  exactness  that  characterized 
them,  and  added :  '  I  will  single  out  only  one  section  of 
the  German  division — namely,  the  machine  tool  trade. 
We  all  know  what  we  have  learned  In  this  trade  from 
the  Americans,  and  that  we  are  still  engaged  in  a  par- 
ticularly sharp  competition  with  America.  It  is,  there- 
fore, especially  interesting  to  note  how  this  competition 
turned  out  at  Brussels,  where  the  Americans  limited 
their  exhibits  substantially  to  machine  tools.  The  class 
jury — that  is.  the  jury  composed  exclusively  of  experts — 
awarded  (iermany  10  first-class  prizes,  Belgium  5,  Great 
Britain  4  and  the  Americans  2.  I  don't  think  I  could 
bring  forward  better  proof  of  how  we  steadfastly  keeii 
our  goal  in  view  and  work  for  the  intelligent  perfecting 
of  a  dilHcuIt  process  of  production.'  The  American  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturers  can  see  from  this  what  their 
pupils,  the  Germans,  are  now  saying  after  having  learned 
their  lesson  from  the  Americans,  and  having,  as  they 
think,  outstripped  their  masters." 

Apjiarently  some  error  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  American  machine  tool 
manufacturers  at  Brussels.  Alfred  H.  Schutte,  who  rep- 
resents at  Berlin  a  number  of  American  machine  tool 
manufacturers,  cables  that  Americans  received  33  prizes 
through  his  exhibits  alone. 

*—* 

The  Krupp-Midvale  Suit  Dismissed.— Judge  Mc- 
pherson in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Philadel- 
phia on  February  13  handed  down  an  opinion  dismissing 
the  bill  with  costs  in  the  case  of  Fried  Krupp-.Vktien  Ge- 
sellschaft  against  the  Mldvale  Steel  Company.  The 
court's  finding  was  based  on  the  lack  of  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  infringement  averred  by  the  plaintitt 
company,  which  alleged  that  the  Mldvale  Company  was 
infringing  on  its  rights  by  using  a  process  in  the  manu- 
facture of  armor  plates  which  the  foimer  declares  is  its 
own  invention.  The  attorney  for  the  Midvale  Company 
argued  that  the  loss  alleged  by  the  Krupp  concern  was 
purely  speculative;  that  the  process  in  dispute  had  been 
in  use  by  the  Midvale  Company  for  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  suit.  He  also  alleged  that  no  injunction 
could  be  issued  because  the  patent  rights  of  the  [irocess 
have  expired  since  the  proceedings  wore  begun. 
♦-•-• 

The  Detroit  Bridge  &  Steel  Works.  Detroit.  Mich., 
which  was  organized  some  months  ago,  has  completed 
its  plant  at  Delray,  a  few  miles  south  of  Detroit.  The 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  12,000  to  18,000  tons  of  fabricated 
steel  a  year.  Considerable  work  is  now  going  through 
the  shop,  several  local  building  and  bridge  contracts  hav- 
ing been  recently  secured,  the  latest  being  the  steel  work 
for  the  addition  to  the  Pingree  Building,  Detroit.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  Max  J.  L.  Fow- 
ler, president ;  W.  E.  Brinkerhoff,  secretary ;  Richard  P. 
Joy,  treasurer ;  C.  A.  McLees,  assistant  treasurer.  All 
the  active  officials  of  the  company  were  formerly  identi- 
fied with  the  old  Detroit  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 


Tlie  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  will  blow  in  the 
third  furnace  of  its  Thomas.  Ala.,  group  February  2.5.  It 
has  been  out  for  some  weeks  for  relining. 


In  the  foundry  of  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company 
at  Sterling.  111.,  I'ebruary  7.  as  a  large  pulley  for  an  80 
hp.  heavy  duty  pumping  engine  was  being  poured,  the 
pressure  of  the  molten  iro)i  broke  an  iron  clamp  and 
raised  the  cope.  The  metal  poured  over  the  floor,  but 
fortunately  none  of  the  workmen  was  seriously  burned, 
though  faces,  hands  and  arms  were  scorched.  The  an- 
chor, sand  and  cope,  together  with  an  ISOOlb.  weight 
upon  it,  aggregated  over  4  tons,  all  being  lifted  like  a 
feather  after  the  clamp  gave  way. 

George  W.  Connors,  Atlanta.  Ga..  formerly  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Atlanta  Steel  Hoop  Company,  has 
bought  from  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  the  old 
Birmingham  IJollins  Mill  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  is 
having  it  dismantled. 
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The  National  Machine  Recorder 


A  New  Device  for  Recording  the   Idle  and  the 
Running  Time  of  Machines 


An  iuiiiroved  form  of  recorder  for  furnishing  an  ac- 
curate report  of  the  movement  of  every  machine  tool  in 
a  shop  lias  lieeu  broi'ght  out  by  the  National  Machine 
Recorder  Company.  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
The  special  improvements  made  in  the  machine  are  an 
view  of  the  improved  type  of  machine  and  Fig.  2  is  a 


Fig.    1. — A    New    T.vpe    of    Recording    Instrument    Made    by    the 
Xational  Machine  Recorder  Companv.  Chicago.   III. 
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time  unless  the  operator  was  slow  and  consumed  more 
than  the  allotted  amount  of  time.  A  glance  at  the  re- 
corder serves  to  indicate  just  which  operators  are  not 
coming  up  to  the  required  efficiency.  The  idle  tune  shown 
is  that  consumed  in  avoidable  delays,  as  the  legitimate 
time  for  handling  work  is  not  recorded,  and  the  chart 
shows  whether  the  delays  are  due  to  repairs  or  reasons 
beyond  the  operator's  control. 

Fig.  2  is  a  reproduction  of  a  chart  taken  from  one  of 
the  machines  in  actual  operation,  and  illustrates  results 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  shop  where  the  various  opera- 
tions have  been  standardized.  Where  the  actual  running 
and  the  actual  preparation  time  for  different  operations 
has  never  been  ascertained,  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  compile  data  obtained  from  the  chart  until  such  time 
as  the  standard  allowances  for  handling  the  work  and 
machining  it  can  be  determined.  Machines  1  and  2  are 
lathes,  both  of  which  are  turning  out  the  same  piece  of 
work.  From  the  chart  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  pro- 
duces 15  and  the  other  18  pieces  per  day.  By  checking 
the  matter  further,  it  will  be  found  that  one  lost  60 
minutes  running  time  and  105  minutes  preparation  time, 
or  a  total  of  2  hours  4.5"  minutes,  while  the  second  lost 
.oO  minutes  running  time  and  37  minutes  of  preparation, 
the  total  loss  in  this  case  being  1  hour  27  minutes.  Ma- 
chine Xo.  8,  which  is  a  planer,  turned  out  19  pieces  with 
a  total  loss  of  55  minutes  a  day,  divided  into  19  minutes 
operating  loss  and  a  preparation  loss  of  36  minutes. 
This  was  the  best  showing  made  by  any  of  the  15  ma- 
chines connected  to  the  recorder.  Xo.  9  is  a  traveling 
crane,  and  as  this  is  not  only  a  valuable  piece  of  ma- 
chinery but  is  also  accompanied  by  a  number  of  laborers, 
a  record  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  day  that  it  was 
actually  in  use  is  highly  desirable.  These  records  were 
taken  in  a  shop  that  has  a  higher  average  than  the  general 
run,  and  the  losses  shown  on  this  chart  are  said  to  be 
very  light  as  compared  with  those  shown  by  the  charts 
when  the  machine  was  first  installed.  In  this  case  25 
per  cent,  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  time  saved. 

In  use  the  recorder  is  located   in  the  superintend- 
ent's office  and  will  record  the  operations  of  .50  machines 
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Fig.  2. — Specimen  Chart  Giving  a  Record  of  the  Table  and  the  Operating  Time  of  Machine  Tools  Obtained  from  the  Re 
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adding  attachment  and  a  time  setting  device.  Fig.  1  is  a 
specimen  chart  giving  a  record  of  the  idle  and  the  operat- 
ing time  of  a  number  of  machine  tools  obtained  from  the 
device. 

The  adding  attachment  computes  the  net  running  or 
idle  time  of  each  machine  in  the  shop.  Each  producing 
unit  has  a  separate  counter  which  shows  distinctly  in 
large  figures  the  net  amount  of  time  the  machine  has  been 
turning  out  work.  or.  if  desired,  the  idle  time  that  has 
occurred  at  any  particular  interval  during  the  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  this  is  all  totaled  automatically  by 
the  machine,  thus  eliminating  all  clerical  work.  The  time 
setting  device,  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  im- 
provements, automatically  allows  a  fixed  time  for  per- 
forming an  operation.  It  records  on  the  chart  and  adding 
wheels  only  such  time  as  is  consumed  In  excess  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  device  is  set.  If,  for  example,  a 
certain  operation  requires  30  seconds  for  putting  the 
work  in  place  and  removing  it  from  the  machine  and  50 
seconds  actual  running  time  of  the  machine,  the  time 
setting  device  for  this  particular  machine  would  he  set 
at  1  minute  20  seconds,  and  would  not  re-^ord  any  idle 


simultaneously.  Each  machine  is  connected  by  a  separate 
wire  to  its  respective  marlier  and  these  cannot  be  tam- 
pered with  by  an  employee.  The  charts  obtained  from 
the  recorder  will  show  just  how  long  it  has  taken  a  work- 
man to  pick  up  a  part  from  the  truck  or  floor  and  insert 
it  in  his  machine,  the  length  of  time  required  to  perform 
the  operation  and  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  taking 
out  this  part  and  inserting  the  next  one.  Other  features 
of  the  chart  are  that  it  will  show  whether  or  not  a  vari- 
able speed  motor  is  being  operated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  taking 
both  roughing  and  finishing  cuts. 


The  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron  Works.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  has  elected  E.  W.  Crellin,  president;  G.  A.  Smith, 
vice-president,  and  W.  H.  Jackson,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. B.  X.  Moss,  the  former  secretary  and  treasurer, 
has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  company  to  Messrs. 
Crellin  and  Jackson,  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
for  11  years.  He  will  take  a  vacation,  leaving  March  1 
for  a  trip  to  Panama  and  California. 
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Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Foundry  Floors 


BY   H.    M.   LANE. 


Soft  Floor  Surfaces 

lu  certain  operatious  whei-e  delicate  work  is  being 
handleil  some  mauufacturers  prefer  a  fairly  soft  floor, 
so  that  if  tUe  work  is  dropped  it  will  uot  be  damaged  or 
broken.  If  the  shop  is  of  concrete  construction,  the  floor 
slabs  can  be  faced  with  asphalt  or  wooden  surface  floors 
cau  be  used.  The  application  of  these  to  concrete  slabs 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  asphalt  top  which  is  laid  on  floors  is  practically 
dustless,  is  waterproof,  and  is  no  heavier  than  the  top 
dressing  of  concrete,  which  is  sometimes  called  "  grano- 
lithic "  dressing.  In  making  this  material  the  asphalt 
should  be  melted  in  kettles  and  to  it  should  be  added  an 
equal  bulk  of  sharp  grit  or  sand.  This  should  be  well 
mixed,  heated  to  about  300  degrees  F.,  spread  on  the  con- 
crete surface  with  wooden  spreaders  and  struck  off  to  a 
layer  1  in.  thick.  When  cool  the  surface  should  be  cov- 
ered with  fine  sand  or  dry  Portland  cement  and  rubbed 
smooth  with  a  wooden  rubbing  trowel  or  with  a  hot  metal 
burnisher  like  that  used  in  laying  the  ordinary  asphalt 
pavement.  When  laying  this  asphalt  on  concrete  surface 
It  is  well  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  concrete  first  with 
a  mixture  of  molten  tar  and  asphalt.  This  mixture 
should  contain  enough  asphalt  so  that  it  will  be  fairly 
hard  when  cold,  but  still  slightly  plastic  so  that  it  will 
bind  with  the  hot  asphalt  material. 

A  floor  of  this  kind  for  interior  shop  use  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  composition  can  be  made  such  that  it 
will  always  have  the  proper  resilience  at  shop  tempera- 
tures, for  as  a  general  rule  the  temperature  of  working 
rooms  does  not  fall  much  if  any  below  60  degrees  P., 
while  the  contractor  who  attempts  to  lay  an  asphalt 
street  pavement  has  to  contend  with  very  extreme  ranges 
of  temperature. 

In  moving  machines  or  material  upon  an  asphalt  floor 
of  this  kind  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  heavy 
weight  to  rest  on  rollers  in  a  given  position  for  some  time, 
as  the  rollers  will  sink  into  the  asphalt.  Such  depres- 
sions, however,  will  gradually  disappear,  the  asphalt 
seeming  to  flow  under  the  traffic  until  it  fills  the  hole 
once  more.  This  surface  Is  dustless.  and  as  small  in- 
dentations have  a  tendency  to  smooth  out  it  has  marked 
advantages  over  a  concrete  surface.  .The  asphalt  surface 
is  also  a  much  poorer  conductor  of  heat  than  concrete, 
and  hence  feels  warmer  under  the  workmen's  feet. 

In  the  case  of  upper  floors  of  factories  when  an 
asphalt  surface  is  used  over  a  concrete  slab,  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  take  any  of  the  compression  in  the 
upper  surface,  and  hence  becomes  a  dead  weight  on  the 
floor ;  but  this  dead  weight  will  scarcely  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  dead  weight  of  a  wooden  top  floor.  The 
asphalt  surface  is  much  cheaper  than  wood,  and  as  it 
is  lighter,  in  a  multiple  story  structure  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  tends  toward  lighter  construction  in  columns, 
girders  and  floor  slabs.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this 
surface  will  become  more  popular  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been. 

Direct  comparisons  as  to  the  cost  of  concrete,  asphalt 
and  wooden  surface  cannot  be  given,  on  account  of  the 
great  differences  in  cost  of  these  materials  in  different 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Xor  can  the  exact  mix- 
tures to  be  used  in  asphalt  be  given,  since  so  many  differ- 
ent grades  of  asphalt  are  used.  Wooden  flooring  also 
varies  greatly  in  price  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  there  are  no  native 
hardwoods,  fir  is  generally  used  as  a  top  flooring.  It 
gives  fair  results,  though  it  splinters  badly  when  com- 
pared with  maple. 


Wooden  Floor  Surfaces 

In  considering  the  best  floor  to  be  used  in  a  factory 
above  the  ground  floor  a  number  of  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  e:irly  day  factories  heavy 
joists  stillly  bridged  with  a  thick  plant  floor  on  top  were 
very  common.  This  floor  contains  a  large  amount  of 
lumber,  however,  and  is  a  serious  firetrap,  hence  it  has 
gone  out  of  favor.  Of  the  all-wooden  floors  with  some 
provision  against  fire  risk  the  first  to  become  popular 
was  that  adopted  in  mill  construction.  One  type  of  this 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Heavy  timbers  were  used  for  girders 
on  column  lines  and  either  2  x  4  or  2  x  6  in.  pine  or 
hemlock  joists  laid  on  edge  and  spiked  together  to  form 
a  solid  wooden  floor,  as  in  the  illustration.  These  pieces 
were  dressed  to  uniform  width  and  after  the  sub-floor 
was  placed  a  %  or  1%  in.  maple  floor  was  laid  on  top 
of  it.  The  older  system  always  laid  this  floor  diagonally 
and  also  used  tongue  and  grooved  flooring,  as  shown. 

Modern  building  methods  avoid  the  tongue  and  groove, 
for  the  reasons  already  given  and  also  always  place  the 
hardwood  top  floor  at  right  angles  to  the  sub-floor.  One 
advantage  of  the  tongue  and  groove  is  that  of  local  re- 
pairs, as  any  given  board  can  be  pulled  up  without  dis- 
turbing those  at  the  sides  of  it.  Another  is  the  saving 
in  cost.  When  buying  tongue  and  groove  floor  the  actual 
face  width  of  the  flooring  is  much  less  than  its  nominal 
width,  so  that  the  manufacturer  pays  for  his  tongues  and 
grooves  twice  so  far  as  the  floor  surface  obtained  is  con- 
cerned. For  this  reason  the  square  edged  boards  are 
cheaper. 

The  floor  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  many  advantages,  as 
light  machines  can  be  bolted  to  it  and  work  can  be  han- 
dled over  it  without  difficulty.  In  a  factory  equipped 
with  sprinklers  a  floor  of  this  kind  is  practically  fire- 
proof. Of  course  it  has  no  moisture  resisting  properties, 
but  a  wooden  floor  should  never  be  used  where  moisture 
has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

As  reinforced  concrete  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
recognized  material  for  floor  slabs,  methods  have  been 
evolved  for  attaching  wooden  top  floor  to  this.  One  of 
these  is  Illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  floor  slab  proper  is 
shown  at  A.  The  main  reinforcing  rods  appear  in  sec- 
tion in  the  front  of  the  illustration  and  the  smaller  cross 
rods  in  section  at  the  right.  The  floor  slab  proper  is 
poured  and  struck  off  to  its  full  thickness.  The  wooden 
strips  or  screeds  E  should  then  be  placed  in  position  and 
spaced  IS  in.  apart,  or  whatever  distance  the  architect 
specifies.  The  space  between  the  screeds  should  then  be 
filled  with  concrete.  B.  This  should  be  applied  before 
the  lower  slab,  A.  has  hardened,  in  which  case  the  ma- 
terial between  the  strips  E  will  be  thoroughly  bonded 
to  the  slab  A  and  will  assist  in  taking  some  of  the  com- 
pression in  the  slab.  If  the  cement  filling  is  not  placed 
In  position  until  after  the  slab  has  fully  hardened,  the 
material  between  the  strips  will  not  take  any  of  the  com- 
pression and  simply  becomes  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
floor.    After  the  floor  has  set,  the  sub-floor  of  planks,  C, 
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Fig    2. — Metbod   of   Attaching  Wooden  Top   Floor   to   Concrete 
Slabs. 

is  spiked  to  the  strips  E  and  tbe  planks  bear  on  the  con- 
crete their  entire  leusrth. 

Some  advocate  the  use  of  tar  or  tar  paper  under  the 
plank  floor  and  on  top  of  the  cement  B.  This  is  not  good 
practice  in  most  cases,  as  it  Is  pretty  sure  to  result  In 
dry  rot  in  the  planks  C  and  the  strips  E.  It  takes  sev- 
eral weeks  or  possibly  months  for  a  concrete  slab  to  dry 
out  thoroughly,  depending,  of  course,  upon  weather  con- 
ditions, and  hence  the  top  floor,  D.  should  not  be  laid 
until  the  slab  is  thoroughly  dry.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  get  into  the  factory  quickly,  we  have  known  cases 
where  the  firm  has  moved  in  on  top  of  the  sub-floor  C 
and  worked  on  it  for  several  months  before  the  top  floor 
D  was  laid. 

THE    WORKING    SURFACE. 

The  top  floor  or  working  surface  should  be  of  %  or 
1%  in.  maple,  in  boards  not  over  4  in.  wide,  with  square 
edges ;  the  bottom  of  each  board  should  be  double  plowed 
so  that  it  will  have  three  bearing  strips  the  entire  length. 
The  sub-plank  C  should  be  nailed  to  the  strips  E  with 
nails  of  sufficient  length  so  that  they  will  pass  practically 
through  the  strips  E ;  the  wearing  surface  D  should  be 
nailed' to  the  underlying  plant  with  S-penny  wire  floor 
nails.  These  nails  should  be  placed  in  diagonal  rows,  so 
that  they  will  come  into  different  plank  in  the  lower 
floor,  and  two  nails  should  be  put  in  each  floor  board  in 
each  row.  The  rows  of  nails  should  be  not  more  than  18 
in.  apart.  A  floor  laid  in  this  manner  after  the  concrete 
slab  has  thoroughly  dried  will  last  indefmitely,  so  far 
as  decay  is  concerned. 

So  far  very  few  experiments  have  been  tried  in  this 
country  in  treating  the  timber  for  the  sub-floor,  or  the 
strips  E,  but  we  believe  that  if  these  were  treated  with 
creosote  or  some  other  preservative  far  better  results 
would  be  obtained  in  the  life  of  such  floors.  With  maple 
surface  floors  there  seems  to  be  little  object  in  treating 
the  material,  but  if  maple  cannot  be  obtained  some  of  the 
softer  woods  properly  treated  have  better  wearing  quali- 
ties than  the  wood  untreated. 

One  large  manufacturing  concern  in  the  East  states 
that  its  standard  wooden  floor  laid  on  tar  concrete  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  described  above  costs  40  per  cent, 
more  than  a  concrete  floor  which  is  used  in  some  depart- 
ments, and  that  it  is  much  shorter  lived  than  the  con- 
crete. 

Gravel  concrete  or  broken  stone  concrete  may  weigh 
as  much  as  150  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  Cinder  concrete 
weighs  about  120  lb.  per  cubic  foot  Asphalt  surfacing 
material  weighs  about  130  lb.  per  cubic  foot  in  place, 
hemlock  plant  approximately  30  lb.  per  cubic  foot  and 
maple  60  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  Using  these  figures,  we  find 
that  a  1-in.  concrete  surface  will  weigh  between  12  and 
13  lb.  per  square  foot,  and,  as  already  shown,  when 
properly  laid  assists  in  carrying  the  compression  in  the 
floor  slab.  A  square  foot  of  asphalt  surface  1  in.  thick 
weighs  11  lb.  and  is  simply  a  dead  weight  on  the  floor. 
A  square  foot  of  wooden  floor  composed  of  a  1-in.  maple 
top.  2-in.  hemlock  sub-floor  and  the  necessary  screeds 
and  cinder  concrete  filling  weighs  about  27  to  30  lb. 
per  square  foot,  and  is  generally  a  dead  weight  on  the 
slab,  though,  as  has  been  shown,  in  some  cases  the  con- 
crete filling  between  the  screeds  may  be  made  to  carry 
part  of  the  compression  in  the  floor  slab. 

Asphalt  Block  Floors 

So  far  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  practically 

three   floor   materials   and   to   the   main   manufacturing 

buildings.     There  is  one  floor  material  which  has  given 

excellent  results  in  a  number  of  large  plants  for  ground 


floor  work.  This  is  known  as  asphalt  block  and  is  made 
by  the  New  Castle  Asphalt  Block  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  These  blocks  are  made  from  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
and  hard  blue  limestone.  The  material  is  compressed  by 
machinery  into  blocks  about  4  s  4  x  12  in.,  though  the 
size  may  be  varied  for  different  purposes.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  number  of  these  floors  in  use,  some  of  which 
have  been  in  continuous  service  for  12  years,  and  have 
given  excellent  results. 

In  two  large  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  where 
very  hea^-y  machinery  was  handled,  the  blocks  were  laid 
on  a  layer  of  concrete  without  any  SAud  between  the 
blocks  and  the  concrete.  The  underlying  soil  was 
largely  filled  ground,  which  had  had  several  years  to 
settle.  The  layer  of  concrete  varied  from  4  to  12  in.,  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  to  be  carried  upon  the  various 
floors.  The  individual  blocks  have  something  of  the 
elastic  property  of  an  ordinary  asphalt  pavement,  are 
not  easily  shattered,  and  to  some  extent  seem  to  recover 
their  form  after  dents  or  injuries  have  been  made  upon 
them.  The  hard  blue  limestone  presents  an  excellent  wear- 
ing surface,  so  that  these  have  given  very  good  results 
even  In  heavy  traflic  runways.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
however,  that  in  a  shop  of  the  character  of  that  being  de- 
scribed most  of  the  material  is  handled  by  traveling 
cranes  or'  on  cars  running  on  tracks,  as  when  the  pieces 
run  into  tons  it  is  impossible  to  handle  them  on  ordinary 
fioor  trucks. 

In  some  cases  the  asphalt  blocks  have  a  layer  of  sand 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  placed  on  top  of  the  con- 
crete before  the  blocks  are  laid.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
protect  the  fioor  from  sudden  blows  at  any  given  point 
due  to  the  careless  handling  of  heavy  weights.  The 
asphalt  block  floor  has  very  marked  advantages  over  an 
ordinary  asphalt  floor,  in  that  it  is  susceptible  of  unit 
repairs  as  readily  as  a  wooden  block  floor. 

While  on  the  subject  of  asphalt,  we  may  say  that  any 
asphalt  floor  or  asphalt  floor  surface  can  be  mended  or 
patched  as  easily  .is  an  asphalt  street  pavement,  an  ad- 
vantage which  concrete  has  in  less  degree.  Concrete  is 
the  material  par  excellence  for  resisting  strains  and 
carrying  loads.  Asphalt  in  its  various  forms  is  useful 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  more  or  less 
flexil>le  floor  surface,  and  one  which  will  resist  moisture 
better  than  either  concrete  or  wood.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  rolling  heavy  loads  over  or  for  laying  heavy  castings 
upon,  as  they  will  slowly  settle  into  the  asphalt  surface. 
For  comfort,  silence,  easy  trucking  and  protection  of 
work  there  is  undoubtedly  no  floor  equal  to  a  good 
wooden  floor  with  a  maple  top,  but  this  is  expensive  and 
short  lived  compared  with  some  of  the  others. 

Forge  Shop  Floors 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
works,  we  are  confronted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
forge  shop  and  the  foundry.  In  the  forge  shop  heavy 
weights  must  be  handled  and  the  fioor  must  not  be  in- 
jured by  hot  forges.  This  rules  out  concrete,  wood  and 
asphalt,  and  leaves  only  brick  as  a  paving  material  for 
the  blacksmith  shop.  For  light  work  in  drop  forge  shops 
a  floor  of  paving  brick  is  satisfactory.  This  should  be 
laid  on  a  cushion  of  sand,  which  in  turn  should  be  under- 
laid with  concrete  or  rolled  cinders.  For  heavy  work, 
forge  shop  floors  should  consist  of  cinders  or  clay  rolled 
hard.  If  the  ground  is  damp  provision  should  be  made 
for  draining  it,  and  if  necessary  a  layer  of  tar  con- 
crete introduced  IS  in.  or  2  ft.  below  the  floor  level  sim- 
ply as  a  dam  to  prevent  moisture  rising. 

Iron  plates  are  used  in  some  forge  shops  and  are  in 
general  use  in  rolling  mills.  These  undoubtedly  form  the 
best  surface  for  handling  long  pieces  of  hot  iron,  but 
would  not  he  satisfactory  for  handling  heavy  hot  forg- 
ings,  as  the  plates  would  be  warped  and  bent  by  the  heat 
and  the  effect  of  hot  plates  upon  the  men's  shoes  would 
not  be  conducive  to  comfort. 

FOUNDRY  FLOORS 

When  we  turn  to  the  foundry  we  are  confronted  by 
a  number  of  problems.  We  must  decide  what  is  the  best 
fioor  for  a  malleable  foundry,  annealing  room,  for  cupola 
charging  platforms,   for   foundry   runways,   for   pouring 
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floors,  for  molding  floors  and  for  cleaning  rooms.     Tlie 
conditions  in  all  of  these  cases  vary  more  or  less. 

Annealing  Room  Floors 

For  a  malleable  aiinealhig  room  tlae  floor  must  be 
capable  of  resisting  heat  which  comes  from  the  dumping 
of  hot  pots  or  the  setting  of  stacks  of  hot  pots  upon  it. 
It  must  also  be  capable  in  most  cases  of  resisting  heavy 
traflic,  for  usually  the  annealing  pots  are  charged  with 
a  special  charging  truck  which  runs  on  wheels  over  the 
floor  of  the  annealing  room.  These  conditions  leave  but 
two  really  satisfactory  materials  for  the  annealing  room. 
These  are  iron  plates  and  hard  burnt  shale  brick.  Where 
iron  plates  are  used  they  should  be  slightly  roughened  to 
prevent  their  becoming  excessively  slippery.  The  pres- 
ence of  more  or  less  charging  material  over  the  floor, 
however,  serves  to  introduce  a  gritty  medium  and  to 
some  extent  to  prevent  slipping.  The  plates  are  usually 
of  cast  iron  and  are  embedded  in  concrete.  A  sufficient 
depth  of  concrete  should  be  used  to  form  a  firm  founda- 
tion capable  of  supporting  heavy  stacks  of  pots  without 
any  deflection  of  the  floor.  Where  bricks  are  used  they 
are  generally  laid  on  a  concrete  base,  and  in  some  cases 
are  cemented  to  the  base  and  to  each  other  with  a  thin 
wash  of  cement  and  sand  with  which  the  floor  is  flushed 
after  the  bricks  are  laid  on  the  concrete  base.  In  other 
cases  they  are  laid  on  a  thin  sand  cushion.  If  the  work 
is  well  done  the  writer  favors  the  sand  cushion,  as  it 
facilitates  repairs. 

In  front  of  the  annealing  ovens  large  plates  of 
wrought  iron  are  usually  used  for  the  trucks  to  travel  on. 
so  as  to  protect  the  floor  slabs  of  the  annealing  ovens. 
When  charging  the  plates  are  placed  far  enough  Into  the 
oven  to  protect  the  floor  slabs  of  the  oven  from  the 
wheels  of  the  trucks.  As  charging  progresses  the  plates 
are  drawn  back. 

In  many  of  the  modern  malleable  foundries  the 
stacks  of  pots  are  handled  about  the  floor  for  shaking 
out  and  packing  by  means  of  a  traveling  crane,  and  in 
This  case  the  travel  of  the  charging  truck  is  limited  to 
the  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  ovens.  In  some 
cases,  however,  pneumatic  or  electric  charging  machines 
are  used  which  run  all  over  the  room  handling  stacks  of 
pots  from  one  place  to  another.  These  machines  move  at 
considerable  speed  and  have  rather  small  wheels,  so  that 
the  wear  on  the  floor  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

Cupola  Charging  Platforms 

For  cupola  charging  floors  many  materials  have  been 
tried  and  the  selection  will  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  work.  Where 
the  iron  and  coke  are  piled  directly  on  the  floor,  consid- 
erable stock  being  carried  on  the  platform,  the  surface 
should  be  such  as  to  resist  abrasion  as  much  as  possible. 
This  practically  confines  us  to  plates,  either  of  steel  or 
cast  iron.  Plates  of  all  kinds  have  a  tendency  to  wear 
smooth  and  -  hence  the  upper  "surface  should  if  possible 
be  corrugated. 

We  know  of  one  firm  which  uses  channel  irons  laid 
with  the  flat  side  up  and  the  flanges  bolted  together.  The 
flanges  rest  on  I-beams  spaced  about  6-ft.  centers.  There 
is  enough  irregularity  in  these  narrow  channels  to  afford 
ridg-es  upon  which  the  workmen's  feet  obtain  a  grip, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  differences  are  not  sufficient 
to  interfere  seriously  with  trucking  over  the  surface. 

Where  the  charges  are  brought  up  on  flat  wheeled 
trucks  and  stored  on  the  platform  there  should  be  a  sur- 
face provided  which  is  capable  of  standing  heavy  traffic. 
The  iron  plates  are  satisfactory  for  this,  except  that 
when  they  wear  smooth  they  make  the  shifting  of  the 
trucks  upon  the  platform  difficult  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  men  to  obtain  a  suitable  footing.  In  some 
cases  concrete  floors  have  been  tried,  but  these  are  not 
satisfactory.  A  concrete  floor  carrying  a  brick  pavement 
presents  a  better  surface  than  a  simple  concrete  slab. 

Where  the  material  is  brought  up  by  a  trolley  system 
or  upon  railroad  tracks,  so  that  neither  the  wheels  of 
the  trucks  nor  the  metal  itself  comes  in  contact  with  the 
floor,  there  is  no  material  that  will  surpass  concrete  for 
a  surface,  as  the  slab  that  carries  the  tracks  can  be  made 
to  form  a  strong  floor  with  a  good  wearing  surface. 


Foundry  Runways 

The  subject  of  foundry  runways  was  touched  upon 
when  treating  the  subject  of  runways  in  general.  The 
selection  of  the  material  for  any  foundry  runway  will 
be  governed  by  the  method  of  carrying  the  iron  or  other 
metal  to  the  pouring  floors.  Where  the  metal  is  carried 
to  the  floors  by  the  trolley  system  and  the  castings  are 
similarly  removed,  a  concrete  floor  gives  excellent  re- 
sults providing  there  is  not  much  spilling  of  iron  on  it. 
Concrete,  however,  chips  badly  if  it  comes  in  contact 
with  hot  castings  or  large  masses  of  molten  metal,  and 
for  this  reason  paving  bricks  make  a  better  runway. 

Cast  iron  plates  or  steel  plates  having  a  rough  surface 
are  frequently  used  w-ith  good  results.  These  are  par- 
ticularly advantageous  when  buggy  ladles  running  on 
flat  wheeled  trucks  are  used. 

Where  the  iron  is  all  carried  by  hand,  sither  in  shank 
or  hand  ladles,  a  clay  floor  in  the  runways  gives  very  fair 
results.  These  runways  or  passageways  in  the  foundries 
are  also  frequently  called  the  "  marsh  "  or  "  mash."  and 
no  matter  what  the  floor  material  is  the  runways  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up  each  day  and  some  provision 
made  for  taking  care  of  the  shot  iron  and  other  metal 
which  accumulates  upon  them. 

Foundry  Pouring  Floors 

The  subject  of  foundry  pouring  floors  is  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  class  of  metal  being  handled  and  the  size 
of  the  castings.  In  the  case  of  the  brass  foundry  pro- 
vision should'  be  made  to  save  all  shot  metal  or  material 
spilled  on  the  floor.  This  necessitates  a  hard  floor  sur- 
face without  large  cracks  which  can  easily  be  cleaned. 
At  the  same  time  the  floor  surface  should  be  such  that 
hot  crucibles  can  be  set  upon  it  without  injury  to  the 
floor.  This  last  condition  eliminates  the  use  of  concrete, 
so  that  the  only  satisfactory  materials  left  for  a  pouring 
room  floor  in  a  brass  foundry  or  for  the  floor  around  the 
furnaces  are  paving  bricks  and  iron  plates.  Both  are 
extensively  used.  Where  paving  bricks  are  laid  the 
square  cornered  type  will  generally  be  found  better  for 
a  pouring  room  than  the  round  cornered  brick  commonly 
used  for  street  paving.  The  cracks  in  the  brick  floor  in 
the  pouring  room  should  be  filled  with  molding  sand  to 
prevent  molten  metal  from  finding  its  way  between  the 
brick,  especially  in  case  a  crucible  should  burst.  . 

For  pouring  floors  in  iron  foundries  we  meet  different 
conditions.  Brass  or  bronze  are  usually  poured  from 
the  same  crucible  in  which  they  are  melted  and  hence 
the  outside  of  the  crucible  is  approximately  as  hot  as  the 
metal.  In  iron  foundries  the  metal  is  poured  from  a 
ladle  the  outside  of  which  is  relatively  cool,  and  for  hand 
pouring  operations  cement  floors  are  usually  fairly  satis- 
factory, particularly  when  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of 
molding  sand  before  the  molds  are  placed  upon  them. 
This  molding  sand  also  makes  it  easy  to  bed  the  molds 
in  place.  A  number  of  large  foundries  are  using  this 
style  of  floor  and  report  it  to  be  very  satisfactory  indeed : 
in  some  cases  castings  weighing  2000  or  3000  lb.  are  poured 
on  such  floors.  In  the  case  of  large  castings,  however, 
3  or  4  in.  of  molding  sand  is  generally  placed  around  the 
flask  to  guard  against  a  runout,  and  care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  set  heavy  crane  ladles  directly  on  the  con- 
crete. 

The  writer  in  inspecting  a  concrete  floor  which  had 
been  in  use  more  than  five  years  in  such  a  foundry  was 
surprised  to  find  the  excellent  condition  of  the  surface. 
This  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  floor 
depends  more  upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  constructed 
than  upon  any  other  feature.  Of  course  the  materials 
entering  into  the  construction  play  an  important  part 
and  the  floor  should  have  reasonable  care  taken  to  pro- 
tect it  afterward. 

When  shaking  out  hot  castings  on  a  concrete  floor 
they  should  never  be  placed  directly  on  the  concrete,  but 
several  inches  of  sand  should  be  shoveled  onto  the  floor 
under  them  and  the  castings  should  be  removed  to  the 
cleaning  room  as  soon  as  possible.  In  one  large  foundry 
which  was  equipped  with  concrete  floors  the  workmen 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  piling  the  castings  at  the  end  of 
each  man's  floor  directly  upon  the  concrete,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  surface  of  the  concrete  at  these  points 
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was  entirely  destroyed  and  worn  away  to  the  depth  of 
from  1  to  3  in.  A  little  care  would  have  prevented  such 
unnecessary  wear.  In  some  cases  cast  iron  plates  are 
used  iu  portions  of  the  foundry,  particularly  where  the 
castings  are  to  be  shaken  out. 

Clay  floors  have  been  used  for  the  pouring  depart- 
ment, and  if  the  subsoil  is  dry  and  care  taken  to  main- 
tain them  at  a  proper  level  they  will  wear  very  well, 
though  they  are  not  as  neat  or  as  easily  maintained  as 
concrete  or  brick  floors.  Paving  brick  makes  a  very  good 
floor  for  the  pouring  department  of  an  iron  foundry,  pro- 
viding the  work  is  not  too  heavy,  so  that  large  hot  cast- 
ings are  liable  to  be  left  on  the  floor.  Very  heavy  work 
is  generally  poured  in  pits  or  iu  large  iron  flasks  which 
are  frequently  set  in  shallow  pits.  The  conditions  of 
such  a  floor  necessitate  changes  iu  floor  level  with 
changes  in  the  work,  hence  nothing  but  a  clay  or  molding 
sand  floor  can  answer  these  conditions.  Large  work,  of 
course,  is  generally  poured  in  the  department  where  it 
is  molded,  particularly  in  green  sand  work.  For  this  rea- 
son a  clay  floor,  with  or  without  permanent  pits,  is  the 
best  for  heavy  work  pouring. 

Molding  Floors 

For  the  molding  floors  In  a  foundry  we  are  again 
confronted  with  questions  as  to  the  size  of  the  castings, 
style' of  molds  and  other  similar  features.  For  machine 
molding  a  concrete  floor  or  a  floor  of  paving  bricks  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  A  floor  of  this  kind  gives  a  firm, 
hard  surface  to  which  the  modlers  can  shovel  and  so 
maintains  the  floor  at  constant  level.  This  prevents  one 
man  from  digging  up  the  floor  and  another  from  letting 
his  floor  build.  The  writer  has  frequently  seen  as  much 
as  a  foot  of  difference  in  elevation  between  two  adjacent 
floors  operated  by  piecework  niolders.  one  of  whom  was 
likely  to  dig  into  the  floor  as  he  shoveled  and  the  other 
to  let  his  floor  fill  up.  Of  course  these  men  were  work- 
ing on  clay  or  molding  sand  floors.  Had  they  been  work- 
ing on  a  hard  surface  floor  they  would  both  have  worked 
over  all  of  the  sand  and  never  cut  into  the  floor. 

For  fairly  heavy  work  such  as  is  done  on  side  floors 
in  ordinary  foundries  a  standard  paving  brick  or  con- 
crete floor  is  excellent,  the  choice  depending  largely  upon 
the  method  of  shaking  out  castings  and  the  care  given  in 
handling  the  floor,  also  upon  the  availability  of  high 
2rade  paving  brick.  The  mistake  has  been  made  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  this  country  of  trying  to  make  a  foundry 
tioor  from  ordinary  red  building  brick.  Such  a  floor  has 
a  very  short  life  and  is  decidedly  disappointing.  The 
paving  brick  are  what  are  known  as  shale  brick,  while 
building  brick  are  soft  clay  brick.  There  is  also  a  dif- 
ference in  the  kiln  treatment  of  the  two  and  consequent 
difference  in  their  ability  to  resist  wear. 

For  the  crane  or  heavy  work  bay  of  a  foundry  in 
which  much  pit  work  is  not  required  a  clay  floor  is  usu- 
ally satisfactory.  If  a  certain  amoimt  of  shallow  pit 
work  is  to  be  done  it  is  best  to  dig  out  that  portion  of 
the  floor  where  such  work  is  to  be  performed  and  to  fill 
it  in  with  molding  sand,  for  as  the  pits  are  dug  the  mold- 
ers  are  pretty  sure  to  mix  up  the  material  from  the  pit 
with  the  sand  and  the  hole  is  sure  to  be  filled  with  mold- 
ing sand  when  the  operations  are  finished,  so  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  put  the  molding 
sand  there  in  the  liegiuning.  We  know  of  one  foundry 
where  the  entire  floor  is  filled  to  the  depth  of  10  ft.  with 
molding  sand.  Of  course  there  are  cast  iron  pipe  and 
car  wheel  foundries  and  other  special  types  in  which  the 
molding  and  pouring  is  done  under  conditions  differing 
from  the  ordinary  gray  iron  foundry,  and  the  conditions 
of  such  foundries  are  generally  met  with  special  designs. 
Cast  iron  plates  or  steel  plates  are  not  advisable  for 
ordinary  molding  floors,  as  the  concrete  or  brick  floors 
are  cheaper  and  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Cleaning  Room  Floors 

When  we  enter  the  cleaning  room  of  a  foundry  we 
are  confronted  with  a  floor  proposition  which  has  re- 
quirements more  severe  than  any  other  department. 
Here  rough  castings  and  hot  castings  will  be  piled  upon 
the  floor,  with  the  damage  that  might  be  expected.  Con- 
crete will  not  do.     Cast  iron  plates  seem  to  meet  many 


demands  better  than  any  other  floor  that  can  be  devised. 
The  plates  should  be  laid  in  masonry  or  concrete  and 
should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  resist  wear  and  any  tend- 
ency to  buckle.  A  plate  1  in.  thick  will  generally  satisfy 
these  requirements,  though  it  should  be  heavily  ribbed  on 
the  back.  Such  plates  are  generally  cast  in  open  sand 
and  are  frequently  laid  with  the  top  or  open  sand  sur- 
face up.  This  surface  is  not  as  smooth  as  the  back  would 
be,  but  the  procedure  permits  the  forming  of  ribs  on  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  and  the  rough  surface  of  the  top  of 
the  casting  affords  a  better  grip  for  the  workmen's  feet 
in  the  cleaning  room. 

Steel  plates,  if  used  at  all.  should  be  rolled  with  a 
rough  or  patterned  surface  and  are  only  suitable  for 
floors  over  which  comparatively  light  castings  are  han- 
dled. Paving  bricks  make  a  fairly  good  floor  for  the 
cleaning  room,  and  the  ordinary  street  paving  brick  with 
round  corners  will  do  as  well  here  as  the  square  cor- 
nered brick,  for  it  is  less  subject  to  breakage  of  the  cor- 
ners. If  the  castings  are  not  hot  when  brought  to  the 
cleaning  room  a  wooden  block  floor  seems  to  give  very 
good  servic-e  in  many  cases.  Plank  floors  are  used  in 
many  cleaning  rooms,  but  this  is  the  poorest  floor  that 
can  be  used  here  and  should  be  avoided  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

In  malleable  foundries  where  the  castings  are  brought 
to  the  floor  practically  cold  and  are  mostly  cleaned  in 
tumbling  barrels  or  by  sand  blast,  and  particularly  where 
most  of  the  castings  are  handled  on  trolleys,  concrete 
floors  give  excellent  satisfaction.  With  the  same  condi- 
tions concrete  floors  are  good  in  the  light  gray  iron 
foundry. 

Wooden  block  floors  give  fair  results  in  a  cleaning 
room  providing  It  is  not  so  wet  as  to  cause  the  floor  to 
swell  and  buckle.  Generally,  however,  the  conditions 
are  uniform  in  a  cleaning  room  and  whatever  the  surface 
is  it  soon  comes  to  a  constant  condition  of  moisture. 

For  pickling  room  floors  planks  are  frequently  used,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  concrete  is  affected  by  the  acid, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  planks  are  rapidly  worn  out. 
they  offer  a  better  resistance  to  the  acids.  Pickling  vats 
themselves  are  generally  made  of  wood  or  of  concrete  or 
masonry,  and  lined  with  sheet  lead.  The  sheet  lead  cov- 
ering should  be  protected  by  a  rough  wooden  floor  or 
wooden  grating.  Asphalt  can  be  used  between  the  pick- 
ling tanks  to  good  advantage  when  the  castings  are  not 
very  heavj-. 

One  method  of  cleaning  large  cores  out  of  heavy  cast- 
ings that  has  been  used  in  only  a  very  few  foundries  in 
the  country  so  far  will  undoubtedly  come  into  more  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  future.  This  is  the  hydraulic  method, 
in  which  the  cores  are  washed  out  by  a  jet  of  water 
under  from  200  to  300  lb.  pressure.  For  this  purpose  a 
room  should  be  provided  with  a  concrete  floor  and  con- 
crete tanks  for  trapping  the  sand  and  removing  it  from 
the  water  before  the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
sewer.  The  method,  however,  is  so  efficient  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  future. 

Clay  floors  are  used  in  some  heavy  work  cleaning 
rooms  where  very  large  castings  are  cleaned  and  give 
good  satisfaction  for  this  purpose. 

Foundry  Yard  Floors 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  foundry  floors  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  outside  foundry  floors,  which  include  the 
surface  of  the  pig  iron  storage  yard,  the  flask  storage 
yard  and  the  coke  storage. 

Coke  can  be  stored  either  under  cover  or  in  the  open, 
but  in  either  case  should  be  placed  upon  such  a  surface 
as  to  enable  the  workman  to  shovel  from  the  edge  of 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  with  ease.  In  removing  a  pile 
of  coke  it  should  always  be  attacked  from  the  bottom 
and  for  the  floors  in  coke  bins  concrete  or  paving  brick 
make  excellent  surfaces.  Concrete  is  generally  cheaper 
and  gives  very  good  satisfaction. 

Altogether  too  many  foundries  fail  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  providing  some  pavement  or  surface  in  a 
pig  iron  yard.  In  foundries  in  the  Central  States  the 
writer  has  seen  pig  iron  dug  from  12  to  IS  in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  rich  prairie  soil.  This  had  been  piled  on 
the  hard,  dry  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  summer,   but 
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when  the  spring  rains  ciune  the  pile  started  out  of  sight. 
Of  course  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  pile  which  was  In  the 
nind  was  unavailable  during  the  wet  weather,  and  equally 
unavailable  during  the  cold  weather,  for  then  it  was 
frozen  down.  A  jiig  iron  yard  should  be  so  designed  as 
to  minimize  the  handling  between  the  cars  and  the  cupola 
and  still  to  permit  the  piling  of  each  grade  separately. 
For  ordinary  work  an  excellent  floor  for  a  pig  iron  yard 
is  an  ordinary  macadam  road  surface;  in  other  words, 
a  surface  of  coarse  crushed  or  broken  stone  rolled  hard 
and  finished  with  a  finer  surface  of  the  same  material. 
Sometimes  a  small  amount  of  cement  is  used  In  laying 
this,  thus  forming  a  rough  cement  floor.  In  countries 
where  limestone,  trap  rock  or  similar  good  macadam  ma- 
terial is  available  this  makes  an  excellent  and  cheap  pig 
Iron  yard  surface. 

In  some  cases  wooden  block  floors  have  been  installed 
for  this  purpose  to  good  advantage,  but  the  blocks  should 
be  treated  with  some  preservative  solution.  In  other 
cases  paving  brick  are  used.  Where  the  pig  iron  is  un- 
loaded by  the  electric  magnet  and  is  dropped  on  to  the 
floor  the  surface  will  have  to  be  protected  by  a  layer  of 
rough  planking.  For  this  purpose  a  wooden  block  floor 
is  fairly  good,  or  a  macadam  floor  over  which  rough 
scrap  planking  has  been  laid. 

Hard  rolled  cinders  or  cupola  slag  and  cinders  or 
blast  furnace  slag  makes  a  very  good  macadam  surface 
for  the  ijig  iron  yard.  Whatever  the  surface  upon  which 
the  pig  iron  rests,  provision  should  be  made  between  the 
piles  and  in  the  main  runways  for  handling  material  to 
the  cupola  with  the  least  manual  labor.  If  wheelbar- 
rows are  employed  narrow  plank  runways  are  very  good. 
If  flat  wheeled  trucks  are  used  brick  pavements  give  ex- 
cellent results,  but  generally  narrow  gauge  railroad 
tracks  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  a 
combination  wheel  is  used  on  the  cars,  so  that  in  the 
yard  it  runs  on  a  narrow  gauge  track  and  on  the  charg- 
ing floor  on  a  broad,  flat  tread  on  the  flange  of  the  wheel. 

By  carefully  laying  out  the  pig  iron  storage  yard  it  is 
possible  to  so  simplify  the  handling  of  metal  to  the  cupola 
as  to  make  a  saving  of  several  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  Iron  at  the  spout. 

The  flask  yard  rarely  receives  the  attention  it  should, 
:md  the  amount  of  time  spent  hunting  for  flasks  required 
or  digging  them  out  of  the  mud  or  frozen  ground  totals 
an  amazing  sum  in  some  large  plants.  Where  possible 
all  flasks  should  be  stored  under  cover,  and  in  this  case 
a  good  cinder  floor  or  macadam  floor  is  generally  plenty 
good  enough.  For  storing  light  flasks  in  a  yard  there 
should  be  nt  least  a  cinder  floor,  and  it  is  preferable  to 
have  racks  of  timbers  or  railroad  iron  raised  above  the 
floor  several  inches  and  supported  on  brick  masonry  or 
concrete  piers.  The  flasks  and  bottom  boards  are  then 
piled  on  these  racks,  which  keep  them  up  out  of  the  mud 
and  wet  and  prevent  their  being  frozen  down  in  the 
winter  or  rotted  out  in  the  summer. 

Large  flasks  should  under  all  circumstances  be  placed 
on  some  form  of  foundation.  If  possible  provision  should 
be  made  for  handling  the  heaviest  flasks  with  a  locomo- 
tive crane  or  other  handling  device,  and  they  should  be 
placed  upon  cinders,  macadam,  or,  better  still,  upon 
raised  rails,  as  described  for  the  light  and  medium 
weight  flask. 

One  thing  which  must  be  considered  is  the  disposal 
of  tlve  surface  water.  If  a  relatively  impervious  pave- 
ment like  concrete  is  employed  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  run  off  through  suitable  gutters  of  channels,  as 
all  of  the  water  will  have  to  pass  away  in  this  manner. 
Gutters  must  he  provided  for  heavy  rains  in  the  summer. 
Cinders,  slag  and  macadam  surfaces  have  the  advantage 
that  they  will  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the  moisture 
through  the  pavement  and  dispose  of  it  through  under 
drains.  When  laying  such  a  pavement  suitable  under 
drains  of  tile  should  be  carried  along  with  the  work  and 
connected  with  the  sewers. 

Molding  sand  should  always  be  stored  under  shelter 
and  iireferably  upon  a  concrete  floor.  Experience  has 
proved  that  in  shoveling  molding  sand  the  pile  should  be 
attacked  from  the  top ;  hence  the  surface  on  which  the 
sand  ii?  piled  has  little  to  do  with  the  shoveling  opera- 


tion and  comparatively  little  work  comes  upon  it.  A  pile 
of  coke  or  coal  should  always  be  attacked  from  the  bot- 
tom, as  already  stated,  and  hence  the  pavement  or  floor 
must  have  a  true  surface  upon  which  to  shovel. 

MlSCELL.\NEOUS   FLOORS 

There  is  one  feature  of  manufacturing  floors  which 
must  yet  be  considered,  and  that  is  the  floors  for  stairs 
and  landings.  With  modern  flreproof  construction  con- 
crete steps  or  treads  have  often  been  introduced.  Where 
the  men  pass  up  and  down  over  these  only  once  or  twice 
a  day  for  each  man,  they  give  excellent  results  and  a  fair 
degree  of  wear.  If  a  hard,  gritty  material  capable  of  re- 
sisting wear,  such  as  blue  limestone  or  trap  rock,  is  used 
in  making  the  top  surface  of  the  steps,  they  are  not  lia- 
ble to  wear  slippery  and  will  have  a  very  long  life. 

Where  iron  plates  are  used,  if  of  cast  iron  the  sur- 
face should  always  be  corrugated ;  it  is  better,  however, 
to  make  provision  for  attaching  a  narrow  strip  of  some 
of  the  patent  devices  for  resisting  slipping  along  the 
front  edge  of  the  step.  These  consist  of  alternate  strips 
of  steel  and  lead  or  other  similar  combinations.  For 
ordinary  workshops  and  factories  the  surface  of  the 
stair  should  be  solid,  but  for  stairs  leading  to  charging 
platforms  in  foundries,  stairs  to  the  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, &c.,  the  open  grate  flooring  made  of  wrought  iron 
bars  set  on  edge  will  give  excellent  results,  and  all  of  the 
dirt  falls  through.  Generally  there  is  nothing  under 
these  stairs  to  be  injured  by  this  dirt,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  stairs  in  an  ordinary  manufacturing  plant. 
If  the  same  man  has  to  pass  up  and  down  stairs  con- 
tinually a  relatively  soft  surface,  such  as  a  maple  top, 
should  bo  used  or  the  stairs  should  be  covered  with  sheet 
lead  or  rubber. 

Laboratory  and  Office  Floors 

The  two  departments  not  thus  far  treated  are  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratory  and  the  ofBce.  The 
laboratory  presents  a  number  of  floor  problems.  The 
analytical  room,  where  acids  are  constantlj-  in  use.  is 
preferably  floored  with  asphalt.  Water  is  constantly 
being  slopped  on  such  a  floor  and  hence  wood  is  not 
suitable,  though  it  is  frequently  employed.  For  sampling 
rooms,  crusher  rooms,  furnace  rooms  and  similar  depart- 
ments paving  brick  makes  the  best  floor.  For  a  surface 
on  which  to  sample  large  masses  of  ore,  &c.,  a  hard  con- 
crete floor  is  suitable  for  most  material.  If,  however,  the 
material  being  sampled  contains  valuable  constituents, 
like  gold  or  silver,  the  sampling  should  be  done  on  a 
large  steel  plate. 

In  some  cases  the  analytical  room  or  a  chemical  lab- 
oratory is  provided  with  a  tile  floor.  Where  this  is  done 
a  tile  should  be  selected  that  will  not  wear  smooth  and 
slippery.  The  olHce  and  balance  room  of  a  laboratory 
uiay  be  provided  with  a  wooden  top  floor  with  asphalt 
or  concrete. 

In  the  office  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  for  rea- 
sons of  design  in  connection  with  the  interior  trim,  a 
wooden  floor  and  generally  one  of  maple  is  preferred. 
ClerlvS  and  oflice  help  have  to  stand  a  great  deal,  and  for 
this  reason  concrete  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  office 
or  drawing  room  floors.  Asphalt  surfaces  have  been 
used  with  good  results.  There  is  one  curious  office  floor 
in  this  country,  which  was  designed  and  put  in  use  40 
odd  years  ago.  This  Is  composed  of  cast  iron  plates 
about  IS  x  24  In.,  mounted  in  masonry.  The  plates  are 
so  designed  with  grooves  and  flat  topped  projections  that 
only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  exposed  to  carry 
the  weight,  and  this  greatly  reduces  the  area  which  is 
capable  of  conducting  heat  away  from  the  body.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  those  who  have  worked  on  this  floor  for 
years  state  that  they  have  never  felt  that  it  was  par- 
ticularly cold  to  the  feet,  that  it  made  their  feet  sore,  or 
gave  them  any  trouble  whatever.  The  floor  is  so  located 
that  it  is  kept  at  room  temperature,  and  this  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  objection  to  hard  floor  surfaces  is  not 
so  much  to  the  hardness  as  to  the  fact  that  it  can  ab- 
stract heat.  When  the  surface  is  warm  and  dry,  whether 
it  is  of  iron  or  concrete,  it  will  not  injure  the  health. 
We  presume,  however,  that  hard  maple  floors  or  hard 
pine  floors  will  continue  to  be  the  favored  ones  for  offices 
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aud  drawing  rooms  for  many  years  to  come.  Where  fire 
resisting  qualities  liave  to  be  considered  and  a  soft  floor 
is  still  desired,  the  asphalt  top  on  a  concrete  slab  will 
give  excellent  satisfaction. 

{Concluclecl.) 


A  Large  High  Speed  Flywheel 


Since  the  introduction  of  motor  driven  rolling  mills, 
which  in  almost  every  case  require  high  speed  flywheels, 
the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  spe- 
cialized along  this  line.  The  plant  is  very  well  equipped 
for  handling  this  class  of  work  on  account  of  the  very 
large  capacity  of  its  air  furnaces  for  producing  special 
mixtures  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  open  hearth  depart- 
ment, in  which  carbon  and  alloy  steel  castings  weighing 
as  high  as  100.000  lb.  can  be  produced.  Recently  addi- 
tional equipment  has  been  added  in  the  machine  depart- 


placed  100  flat  cars  and  the  Great  Northern  75  tank  cars. 
The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  in  the  market  for  500  flat 
cars.  The  inquiry  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh for  1500  to  2000  freight  cars  is  withdrawn.  Among 
recent  locomotive  orders  are  4  for  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie,  5  for  the  Florida  East  Coast.  10  for  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  10  for  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan. 


Handling  Iron  Ore  with  Electromagnets 

At  the  Moose  Mountain  mine  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
says  the  Electrical  World,  magnetic  iron  ore  of  a  high 
grade  is  picked  from  the  ground  by  electromagnets  and 
loaded  into  cars  for  the  crushers.  The  ferrous  material 
occurs  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  loosened  and  broken 
up  into  500-lb.  masses  by  blasting.  It  then  rolls  down 
to  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  an  electromagnet,  mounted 
on  a  crane,  is  used  to  pick  it  up  and  load  it  into  mine 
cars,  at  the  same  time  effecting  a  rough  separation,  since 


Fig.  1. — Eud  View.  Fig.  2. — Three-Quarter  View. 

Two  Views  of  a  High  Speed  Flywheel  17  Ft.  in  Diameter  Made  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Fittsburgh,  Fa. 


ment  which  makes  the  only  limit  on  this  class  of  work 
the  carrjing  capacity  of  the  railroad  handling  the  fin- 
ished product  One  of  the  shipments  recently  made  was 
a  17-ft.  wheel  to  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  and  Figs.  1  and  2  show  end  and  three-quarter 
views,  respectively. 

The  wheel  was  especially  designed  for  high  speed 
service  and  the  hub  was  made  of  acid  open  hearth  steel. 
The  metal  used  in  the  construction  of  its  other  parts  was 
a  special  mixture  of  air  furnace  melted  iron  possessing 
a  very  high  tensile  strength.  The  wheel  arms  were  each 
bolted  to  the  hub  separately  to  avoid  all  strains  that 
might  occur  if  a  single  casting  of  this  size  was  used. 
The  face  width  of  the  wheel  is  24  in.  and  the  bore  18% 
in.  Its  weight  is  135,000  lb.  The  wheel  was  made  in 
halves  and  the  division  was  made  in  the  vertical  plane. 
Although  this  split  type  of  construction  was  employed 
the  wheel  had  to  be  shipped  in  one  finished  piece  on 
account  of  its  size,  which  also  made  it  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  special  car  and  have  it  given  a  special  routing. 


New  Railroad  Equipment  Orders. — The  Pittsburgh 
&  Shawmut  car  order  amounts  to  2115,  of  which  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  will  build  1565  and 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  550.  The  Central  of 
Georgia  is  reported  to  have  ordered  250  car  frames  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  The  Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh  Terminal  is  expected  to  place  an  order  for  1000 
70-ton  steel  hopper  coal  cars.  The  Pennsylvania  will 
build  at  Altoona  1000  gondola  cars  and  fifl  passenger,  din- 
ing and  postal   cars.     The   Atlanta   &   West   Point   has 


the  rock  and  other  nonmagnetic  material  are  left  behind. 
The  electromagnet  used  has  a  capacity  for  handling  1200 
lb.  of  pig  iron  at  a  load,  but  such  is  the  magnetic  quality 
of  the  unrefined  ore  that  SOO  lb.  can  be  picked  up  easily 
in  spite  of  its  unpromising  character.  This  SOO-lb.  fig- 
ure was  obtained  as  the  average  of  a  number  of  loads, 
in  some  instances  the  individual  lift  exceeding  this 
amount  by  several  hundred  pounds.  A  steam  shovel  was 
formerly  used  for  loading  the  ore.  but  the  density  and 
hardness  of  the  magnetite  rapidly  destroyed  the  buckets, 
so  that  other  means  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  electromagnets  also  saves  handling  a  quantity 
of  stone  which  is  broken  up  along  with  the  ore  In  its 
native  bed,  and  thus  relieves  the  crushing  and  magnetic 
separating  plant,  to  which  the  material  is  afterward 
taken  for  concentrating  before  being  shipped  to  its  des- 
tination. 


The  David  Lupton's  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  has  opened  an  office  in  the  People's  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  Lupton  steel  sash,  Lupton  rolled 
steel  skylight,  Pond  continuous  sash  and  Pond  operating 
device.  R.  A.  Sanborn  has  resigned  his  position  as  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers  of 
Chicago,  to  take  the  position  of  Chicago  manager  for  this 
company.  His  education  and  wide  experience  in  all  types 
of  building  construction  make  him  well  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  company's  policy  of  advising  architects,  en- 
gineers and  owners  on  the  construction  required  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  with  the  Lupton  products  in  light 
and  ventilation  for  their  new  factory  buildings. 
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The  No.  II  Newton  Duplex  Miller 

A   New   Design    for  General   Work   Employing 
Large  Diameter  Face  Cutters 

A  new  type  of  iluplex  milling  machine  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Xewton  Machine  Worljs.  Inc.. 
Twpiity  fniii'th   niul   Vine  streets.  I'hila(lcli)liia.   I'a.     The 
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and   Fig.   ."1   illustrates  the  elevating   mechanism   ot  the 
head. 

The  sjiindles  are  groinid  and  revolve  in  bronze  bushed 
i-apjied  liearings  19'^  in.  long.  Worm  wheels  13%  in.  in 
iliameter,  having  bronze  rims  with  teeth  of  steep  lead, 
drive  them  and  the  case  hardened  driving  worms  are 
litted  with  roller  thrust  bearings,  both  being  incased  for 
continual  lubrication.  Bushings  mounted  on  the  vertical 
driving  shafts  revolve  with  them  and  prevent  the  escape 


Fig.   1. — Operating  Side. 


Fi'j.    1.'. — Driving   Side. 
rwo  Views  of  the  No.  I'i  L>ui)U'.\  Miller  Built  by  the  Newton  Machine  Tot.l  Works.  Ino..  I'liilarteliihia.  I'a. 


machine  is  intended  for  general  work,  with  face  cutters 
having  a  maximum  diameter  of  12  in.,  or  as  a  slabbing 
machine.  The  operating  and  driving  sides  of  the  tool 
which  is  known  as  the  liuilder's  Xo.  1V&  duplex  milling 
machine  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  respectively,  while 
the  three  line  drawings  give  some  of  the  details  of  the 
various  mechanisms.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  a  sectional  plan 
view  and  a  sectional  elevation  respectively  of  the  head. 


of  oil  from  the  bearings,  thus  overcoming  a  serious  ol)- 
jection  to  designs  where  the  splined  shafts  revolve  in 
the  bearings.  The  construction  of  the  spindle  saddles 
which  are  counterweighted  and  have  square  locked  bear- 
ings on  the  uprights  Is  very  heavy.  A  taper  shoe  is  em- 
ployed for  making  ad.iustments,  and  the  lieariiig  which 
controls  the  horizontal  alignment  of  the  spindle  is  on  the 
inside  shear  of  each  tipright  only.     In  this  way  the  for- 
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nier  objection  of  distorting  tlie  front  faces  of  tlie  upriglit 
wbeu  the  bearing  is  on  the  outside  of  the  shear  is  over- 
come. The  spindle  is  threaded  externally  to  receive  face 
milling  cutters,  while  in  addition  it  has  an  internal  taper 
so  that  the  machine  can  be  used  for  slabbing  by  placing 
a  mandrel  between  the  spindles.  The  cutter  arbors  are 
driven  by  a  broad  face  key.  and  are  held  in  place  by 
through  retaining  bolts. 

Top  and  bottom  bearings  enable  the  elevating  screws 
to  be  maintained  in  tension  at  all  times,  and  the  move- 
ment is  controlled  by  hand.  The  adjustment  of  the  up- 
rights to  the  wings  is  secured  by  taper  shoes,  and  a 


Fig.  3. — Sectional  Plan  View. 


Fig.  4. — Sectional  Elevation. 
Constructional  Details  of  the  Heads. 

baud  in  and  out  adjustment  is  provided.  The  worli  table 
has  square  locked  gibbed  bearings  on  the  base  with  T- 
slots  cut  from  the  solid.  The  drive  is  by  an  angular  rack 
and  bronze  spiral  pinion.  A  variable  gear  feed  and  quick 
power  return  are  provided,  the  latter  being  furnished  to ' 
be  reversible  or  to  operate  in  both  directions  as  desired. 

The  drive  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  employs  a  four-step 
cone  pulley.  Power  for  vertical  bronze  shafts  is  taken 
through  miter  gears,  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  to 
the  operating  side  of  the  machine  for  the  fast  traverse 
and  foed.  both  of  which  are  engaged  Ijy  a  Johnson 
frictiin  clutch.  It  will  be  noticed  from  this  engrav- 
ing that  only  two  feed  gears  are  in  place  at  one  time. 
Thi.«  arrangement  is  employed,  as  many  manufacturers 
now  sjiecify  the  feed  which  is  to  be  used  on  their  work. 


Different  combinations  of  gears  provide  for  any  desired 
feed  changes.  These  gears  are  easily  placed  in  position, 
as  the  studs  holding  them  are  fitted  with  slip  washers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of 
the  machine : 


Diameter  of  spindle,  inches 

Minimum  distance  between  spindles,  inches 

Maximum  distance  between  spindles,  inches 

Minimum  distance  between  spindle  center  and  top  of  work 

table,  inches 

Maximum  distance  between  spindle  center  and  top  of  work 

table.  Inches 

Length   of  spindle  bearings,   inches 

Diameter  of  spindle  driTlng  worm  wheels,  inches 

Maximum  diameter  of  face  milling  cutters  used,  inches.  . 

Width  of  work  table.  Inches 

Length  of  work  table,  feet 

Length   of  work  milled,   feet 

Floor  space.  Inches SSy. 


31/;. 
3 
2S 


12 
19V2 
13% 
12 
.15 
13 
12 
x  216 


Fig 


-Detail  ot  the  Elevating  Mechanism. 


All   the  bearings  are   bushed  where  necessary,   and 
hand  adjustment  for  the  work  table  is  jn'ovided. 


Workingmens  Compensation  in  Ohio 

In  the  Ohio  Legislature  at  Columbus  last  week,  the 
Workingmen's  Compensation  bill,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  injured  employees  from  a  State  insurance  fund, 
to  which  both  employers  and  employee's  are  to  contribute, 
was  sent  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  majority  report 
of  the  special  commission  which  has  been  at  work  in  the 
[last  year.  The  niimiriry  of  the  commission  will  present 
a  I  ill  endorsed  ly  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
pro\ides  that  an  employee  may  sue  for  damages,  if  he 
desires.  The  judgment,  if  any,  may  be  recovered  by  the 
employer  from  the  Insurance  fund. 

The  majority  bill  takes  away  from  the  employee  the 
right  to  sue.  since  it  provides  compensation  without  re- 
gard to  negligence.  A  "  State  Board  of  Compensation 
Awards,"  with  five  members,  is  provided  for.  with  full 
power  to  investigate  accidents  and  make  awards.  A 
State  liability  .ictuary  is  also  provided  for.  His  duties 
are  to  classify  industries  with  respect  to  their  hazard 
and  determine  the  risks  of  the  different  classes  and  fix 
the  rates  of  premiums  accordingly.  The  rates  are  to  be 
based  on  the  total  payroll  and  number  of  employees  in 
each  of  the  classes  of  employments,  and  are  to  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  pay  each  employer's  proportion  of  the 
compensations  and  to  create  a  surplus  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  insurance  fund. 


The  Pawling  &  Harnisehfeger  Company.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  builder  of  cranes,  hoists.  &c.,  has  opened  a  branch 
otflce  at  533  Baroune  street.  New  Orleans.  La.,  under  the 
management  of  T.  yv.  Waddell. 
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^cimaoical    Eingimieeir    and    PreYeMioim 
©f   Accideimts* 

What  He  Can  Do  as  a  Designer  and  Executive  to  Reduce  the  Number  of  Injuries 


BY    JOHN    CALDER,    ILION,    N.    Y.t 


The  subject  of  accitleut  prevention  is  now  coming  to 
the  front  on  that  ware  of  humanitarian  consideration 
which  is  noticeable  everywhere.  On  its  educational  and 
sentimental  aspects  the  imblie  and  press  of  the  East 
have  had  their  interest  awakened  to  some  extent  by  the 
efforts  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  Devices,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Xational 
Civic  Federation  and  others.     On  the  strictly  practical 
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Fig.    1. — Chart    Showing   the    Influence    of    Daylight   Upon    the 
Number  of  Fatal  Accidents. 

side  the  broad  based  safeguarding  work  initiated  in  all 
its  plants  at  a  large  outlay  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  received  deserved  publicity.  At  the 
same  time  the  successful  operation  of  thorough  pre- 
ventive measures  has  been  going  on  unnoticed  for  years 
at  some  relatively  few  individual  works,  but  these  have 
formed   quite   a    minority    among   the   many    plants   iu- 


Flg.  2. — Examples  of  Improper  and  Proper  Gear  Guards. 

curring    accident    risks    which    were    imperfectly    safe- 
guarded. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Accidents 

The  principles  of  safeguarding  and  safeworking  in 
industry  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  economic  edu- 
cation of  the  young  engineer  as  those  of  efficiency  and 
conservation  in  other  directions.  The  scientific  study 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  the  solution  by  the  mechanical 

•  From  a   paper  presented   before   the   American    Society   of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  In  New  York  City,  February  14,  1911. 
7  Manager  Remington  Typewriter  Works. 


engineer  of  individual  problems  of  safeguarding,  super- 
vision and  instruction  of  employees  as  they  arise  in  their 
daily  routine  will  do  more  than  all  other  existing 
agencies  to  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

The  author  wishes  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
all  Industrial  accidents  are  not  considered  preventable, 
and  that,  of  those  that  may  be  avoided,  some  do  not  fall 
strictly  within  the  engineer's  province  and  a  large  por- 
tion is  directly  within  the  control  of  the  injured  them- 
selves. It  is  believed  that,  by  proper  supervision  and 
precautions  in  all  plants  and  industrial  processes  and 
the  cultivation  of  greater  care  by  operatives,  at  least 
oue-third  of  the  present  annual  sacrifice  of  life  and  limb 
can  be  prevented. 

The  Causes  of  Accidents 

In  illustrating  in  the  present  paper  what  the  me- 
chanical engineer  may  achieve  in  this  department  of  the 
conservation  movement  a  deflnition  of  "  accident "  and  a 
review  of  the  chief  causes  of  industrial  injuries  are  in 
order.  The  word  "  accident "  in  relation  to  industry 
is  not  specifically  defined  by  any  statute,  but  it  has  the 
popular  significance  of  any  unforeseen  and  usually  sud- 
den occurrence  which  results  in  bodily  injury  to  any 
person  while  present  at  the  work  place  or  even  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  employer's  premises.  The  injury, 
to  be  reportable  as  an  accident,  need  not  arise  out  of  or 
in  connection  with  the  employee's  assigned  duties.    It  Is 


Fig.  3. — Safeguards  for  a  Rolling  Mill  Engine. 

the  fact  of  injury,  not  the  cause,  which  generally  makes 
an  accident  reportable  under  the  labor  laws  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

In  analyzing  many  thousands  of  industrial  accidents 
the  author  has  found  the  following  to  be  the  chief  causes: 
Ignorance,  carelessness,  unsuitable  clothing,  insufficient 
lighting,  dirty  and  obstructed  workplaces,  defects  of 
machinery  and  structures,  and  absence  of  safeguards. 
In  current  popular  comment  on  the  wastefulness  of  life 
and  limb  in  our  industrial  regime  little  regard  is  paid 
to  the  facts  underlying  accident,  but  well  considered 
action  must  be  based  solely  on  these  of  which  some  ac- 
count follows : 

In  spite  of  ample  facilities  now  afforded  to  all  for  the 
acquisition  of  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles, 
the  author  has  found  some  superintendents,  a  number 
of  foremen,  many  operatives  and  not  a  few  managing 
o\\niers  of  smaller  plants  grossly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  forces  and  mechanical  arrangement  which  it  is  In 
their  power  either  to  control  or  to  set  free  with  resulting 
danger  to  themselves  and  others. 

Sometimes  combined  with  ignorance,  sometimes  sheer 
thoughtlessness,  folly  or  horse  play,  carelessness  by  op- 
eratives stands  highest  as  a  cause  of  industrial  accident 
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Feed   Bench    witb   Clear 


from  the  results  of  which  nothing  external  can  do  much 
to  shield  the  worker  and  those  whom  he  sometimes  in- 
volves. It  Is  the  experience  of  the  author  that  the  Amer- 
ican workman  is  easily  first  in  taking  foolish  and  wholly 
unnecessary  chances  with  his  life  and  limbs ;  chances 
which  in  no  way  add  to  his  efficiency  or  his  earnings. 
The  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  in  the  shops,  the 
adoption  of  salutary  punitive  measures  and  the  firm 
elimination  of  the  dangerous  employee  is  all  that  can  be 
done,  in  addition  to  a  campaign  of  education  throughout 
the  plant. 

Accident  is  caused  at  many  machine  parts  which  are 
necessarily  exposed  near  the  operator,  and  with  which  he 
would  never  come  into  dangerous  contact  but  for  unsuit- 
able or  neglected  clothing.  The  ragged  sleeve  ends,  loose 
ties  and  open  jackets  of  untidy  machinists  have  again 
and  again  been  wound  upon  seemingly  trivial  parts  in 
motion  and  through  the  powerful  effect  of  coil  friction 
have  inflicted  frightful  and  often  fatal  injuries. 

Insufficient  lighting  is  a  cause  of  numerous  accidents, 
particularly  serious  and  fatal  falls.  The  author  has  ob- 
served that  a  maximum  of  accidents  occurs  toward  the 
close  and  beginning  of  each  year,  that  is  during  Novem- 
ber. December  and  January,  the  months  of  minimum 
daylight.  Fig.  1  shows  the  seasonal  distribution  for 
three  successive  years  of  about  TOO  deaths  annually  from 
industrial  accidents,  which  were  reported  with  other  in- 
juries from  an  area  embracing  SO.OOO  plants  of  varying 
extents.  The  intensity  of  artificial  lighting  at  the  cut- 
ting point  of  tools,  and  on  very  limited  machine  tool  or 
bench  areas  is  frequently  far  above  actual  requirements 
and   a    source   of   much    physical   discomfort,    while   all 


Fig.  o. — An  Automatic  Screen  Guard  for  Press. 


around  the  operative  a  semidarkness  prevails  which  has 
a  blinding  effect  in  the  sudden  transitions  of  the  vision 
required  by  his  employment.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
elimination  of  this  excessive  hard  light  on  spots  only, 
which  causes  eye  strain  and  poor  vision  of  surrounding 
areas  with  resulting  accident.  A  more  generally  diffused 
light  of  less  unit  intensity  is  now  easily  obtained  by 
using  few'er  but  larger  screened  units  experimentally  lo- 
cated to  suit  varying  shop  requirements  and  reflecting 
from  whitened  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces. 

Dirty  and  obstructed  workplaces  are  closely  allied  to 
defective  illumination  as  :i  source  of  accident.  Work- 
places often  retain  unnecessarily  dirty  and  obstructed 
euvironments,  and  every  management  should  see  that  the 
cleaning  of  floors  and  passages  and  the  removal  of  wastes 
is  systematically  provided  for.  Almost  all  our  mechan- 
ical operations  can  be  conducted  under  pleasanter  and 
safer  conditions  than  at  present,  so  far  at  least  as  light 
and  cleanliness  are  concerned. 

Defects  in  machinery  and  structures  used  contribute 
to  some  serious  and  a  number  of  minor  casualties,  but 
to  nothing  like  the  extent  commonly  alleged.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  pay  any  employer  to  keep  a  defective 
tool  in  operation ;  nor  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployee, particularly  if 
he  is  paid  by  the  task, 
to  use  imperfect  appa- 
ratus, which  reduces 
his  possible  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  by  no  means  infre- 
quent to  find  workmen 
showing  a  striking  dis- 
regard for  their  own 
safety  and  that  of 
others,  especially  in 
framing  structures  and 
arrangements  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  Work- 
men persisting  in  prac- 
tices of  this  nature 
should  be  eliminated  as 
unfit  and  dangerous  employees  and  the  ability  of  any 
untried  operative  to  construct  safe  facilities  to  be  used 
by  himself  and  others  should  never  be  taken  on  trust. 

The  Possibilities  ot  Safeguarding 

The  absence  of  safeguards  closely  concerns  the  me- 
chanical engineer,  who  holds  the  possibilities  largely  in 
his  own  hands.  In  many  cases  of  injuries  to  operatives 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  possible  safeguard,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  been  removed,  or  rendered  ineffective 
by  the  employee  for  lack  of  supervision  in  such  matters 
or  that  protection  has  never  been  provided.  Safeguard- 
ing absent  at  one  machine  is  sometimes  actually  afforded 
elsewhere  under  the  same  roof  and  the  accident  is  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  principle  that  what  is  permitted 
to  be  everybody's  or  anybody's  business  is  in  daily  life 
nobody's  business.  The  safety  engineering  of  no  plant 
should  be  left  to  the  haphazard  initiative  of  a  number 
of  individuals. 

Consideration  of  what  the  mechanical  engineer  can 
contribute  to  this  end  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions : 
(a)  the  efficient  safeguarding  which  he  may  design  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  machine  tools  and  other  apparatus 
and  (6)  the  safeguarding  which  he  may  later  devise  and 
supply  as  the  mechanical  engineer  or  executive  of  plants 
using  power  apparatus  and  other  equipment  capalile  of 
inflicting  injury. 

The  Machine  Builder  and  Safeguards 

The  machine  tool  builders  have  already  accomplished 
a  great  deal  of  most  useful  safeguarding,  particularly 
in  protecting  the  workman  from  the  dangers  of  toothed 
gears  in  metal  working  and  other  tools.  Now  and  again. 
a  guard  is  encountered  which  is  simply  a  snare  and 
which  shows  conclusively  that  its  designer  had  appear- 
ance rather  than  utility  in  mind.  The  machine  at  the 
left  of  Fig.  2  illustrates  this,  the  pinions  P,  P.  being 
securely  covered  on  the  top.  which  is  the  outrunning  and 
safe  side,  by  semicircular  flanged  hoods,  whereas  the 
intaking  and  dangerous  parts  of  the  gears  W,  W.  are 


Fig.  6.— Safety  Adjustable  Hoods 
for  Disk  and  Face  Grinders. 
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unprotected  and  have  gripped  the  clothes  aud  limbs  of 
unsuspecting  operatives.  Tlie  covering  of  the  outrunning 
sides  of  gears  is  often  desirable  to  prevent  the  lodging  of 
chips  and  waste  in  them,  but  they  are  usually  harmless 
when  exposed.  The  view  at  the  right  shows  the  proi)er 
gear  protection  for  the  machine  illustrated. 

In  this  paper  the  illustrations  are  limited  to  exam- 
ples of  safeguarding  from  only  a  few  out  of  the  many 
manufacturing  industries  concerned,  but  the  principles 
outlined  and  the  methods  shown  are  applicable  with  oc- 
casional modifications  wherever  power  driven  machinery 
is  operated. 

Guarding  of  Equipment  Built  Into  Position 

Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  power  generators, 
and  a  very  large  class  of  machines  aud  industrial  ap- 
paratus whose  accident  risks  at  dangerous  parts  depend 
upon  the  environment,  the  manner  of  installation  and 
the  precise  nature  of  the  worlimeu's  duty  around  them. 
Protection  agaiust  accident  at  such  apparatus  is  not 
secured  by  merely  guarding  the  dangerous  moving  parts. 
All  stationary  portions  of  such  structures  as  may  cause 
Injury  to  attendants  and  others  should  be  equally  in- 
cluded. A  double  metal  railing  not  less  than  3  ft.  high 
and  not  nearer  any  moving  part  than  12  in.  should  be 
provided  at  all  dangerous  places,  aud  at  both  edges  of  all 
stairs  and  elevated  platforms.  The  fulfillment  of  these 
requirements  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  on  the  starting  platform, 
tail  rods  and  cross  heads  of  a  rolling  mill  engine. 

Guarding  of  Transmission  Machinery 

The  extensive  use  of  motor  drives  has  done  away  with 
many  transmission  belts,  shafts,  pulleys,  collars  and 
couplings  in  dangerous  proximity  to  employees  in  all  of 
our  more  modern  plants.  The  managers  and  mechanical 
engineers  of  many  industries  have  still  to  reckon  daily 
with  the  accident  risks  of  the  older  type  of  buildings  and 
transmission  arrangements,  and  the  latter  ought  to  be 
closely  scrutinized  in  every  detail.  Seven  feet  clear  of 
every  moving  part  is  considered  the  least  hight  from  the 
floor  level  without  guarding  aud,  even  then,  where  a  hori- 
zontal belt  drives  across  a  frequented  passage  at  this 
minimum  elevation  it  is  well  to  have  the  lower  side 
screened  close  to  the  belt  to  avoid  injuries  caused  by 
"  whipping  "  when  the  belt  breaks. 

The  use  of  the  belt  perch  prevents  the  traveling  of 
the  belt  when  unshipped,  and  accident  therefrom;  ob- 
viates its  unnecessary  wear  aud  its  possible  destruction 
when  falling  into  the  narrow  gap  between  a  pulley  and  a 
bearing.  .Special  care  should  be  taken  by  the  designers 
to  see  that  all  belt  shifting  and  machine  starting  and 
stopping  gears  are  positive  in  their  action.  Many  acci- 
dents have  occurred  at  machines  through  inefficient  or 
defective  fast  and  loose  pulley  and  belt  arrangements 
suddenly  starting  a  tool  which  was  under  examination 
or  adjustment. 

Especially  Dangerous  Machines 

The  most  difficult  safeguarding  problems  for  the  engi- 
neer are  those  relating  to  numerous  machines  used  in  the 
arts,  which  are  essentially  dangerous  at  the  operating 
point.  Xo  machine  is  effectively  protected  by  any  guard 
which  hampers  a  workman,  reduces  his  speed  and  earn- 
ings and  has  not  been  designed  for  the  actual  working 
couditions.  Such  inadequate  apparatus  is  naturally  re- 
moved by  the  workman  or  wholly  or  partially  put  out  of 
action  at  the  first  opportunity  and  the  particular  safe- 
guarding problem  I.ecomes  the  subject  of  a  fruitless  tri- 
angular controversy  between  the  employer,  the  employee 
and  the  factory  inspector.  To  educate  the  employee  to 
use  caution  and  foresight  about  dangerous  machines  is 
difficult  enough,  and  it  should  not  be  rendered  more  so 
by  calling  upon  him  to  work  with  an  impracticable  safe- 
guard. What  is  needed  In  such  a  ease  is  careful  inquiry. 
by  a  competent  engineer  experienced  in  the  study  of 
safeguarding  problems,  into  the  conditions  under  which 
the  employee  has  to  operate  and  a  solution,  where  such 
is  possllilo,  which  will  enable  him  to  work  with  efficiency 
and  safety,  or  at  least  to  reduce  considerably  the  acci- 
dent risk  of  his  occupation. 

For  illustrating  the  problem  of  the  especially  dan- 
gerous machine,  the  author  has  confined  himself  to  exam- 
ples of  accident  experiences  with  only  four  out  of  many 


classes  of  such  apparatus.  These  four,  however,  are 
probably  the  most  prolific  in  accident  to  the  operator 
when  performing  his  usual  duties.  They  comprise  wood- 
working saws  aud  cutters,  punches  and  presses,  rolling 
machinery  of  all  kinds  where  hand  feeding  is  necessary, 
and  emery  and  other  grinding  wheels. 

A  close  aiiproach  by  the  fingers  of  workmen  to  sharp 
cutting  tools  running  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  is 
essential  in  operating  elficiently  many  woodworking 
saws  and  cutters.  Consider  first  the  common  circular 
saw.  In  si)lte  of  claims  to  the  contrary  a  universal  saw 
guard  does  not  exist  on  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
except  in  the  case  of  small  diameter  checking  and  groov- 
ing saws  covered  by  the  work,  the  author  believes  it  is 
quite  possible  to  safeguard  all  saws  to  varying  degrees 
conditiouetl  l)y  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

Fig.  4  shows  in  some  detail  the  solution  of  a  circular 
saw  protection  problem,  w'here  the  couditions  were  sup- 
l>osed  by  workmen  and  foremen  alike  to  forbid  safe- 
guarding, which  would  permit  the  machines  to  l)e  worked 
at  full  efficiency.  The  saw  bench  illustrated  is  a  com- 
bination trimmer  aud  edger,  having  three  saws  on  one 
shaft.  The  overhung  saws,  a  rip  aud  a  crosscut,  respec- 
tively, are  fixed  in  position  on  the  shaft  ends,  but  the 
middle  cross  cutting  saw  must,  with  any  guard,  traverse 
the  shaft  freely  when  required  for  a  distance  of  IS  in. 
The  work  handled  varies  from  one  to  three  thicknesses, 
totaling  2  in.,  and  is  fed  into  the  saws  on  two  sliding 
tables  of  29-in.  stroke  aud  of  fixed  and  variable  gage,  re- 
spectively. Thus  no  attachment  above  the  bench  for  any 
guard  is  possible  at  the  front  or  sides  or  for  about  the 
above  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  saw.  As  finally  worked 
out.  the  rip  saw  has  a  safety  parting  knife  fitted  in  its 
rear,  and  all  three  saws  are  efficiently  and  strougly 
guarded  at  every  dangerous  point.  The  saw  line  is  al- 
ways visible  through  the  mesh  work  and  pierced  work, 
.vet  the  operators'  hands,  which  necessarily  travel  with 
the  work,  can  never  approach  the  saw  teeth  too  closely. 
as  they  are  pushed  off  by  the  projecting  fingers. 

The  common  jointer  accounts  for  a  large  number  of 
finger  and  hand  amputations  every  year.  In  two  types 
of  guard,  two  movements,  vertical  and  horizontal,  re- 
spectively, are  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  any  given  piece 
of  work.  In  a  third  the  guard  supported  on  springs 
rises  automatically  when  pushed  by  the  work  and  only 
the  transverse  sliding  motion  is  necessary  for  positioning. 
After  the  work  has  passed  the  guard  the  latter  returns 
automatically  to  a  position  close  to  the  cutter  gap.  In 
the  other  two  types  the  guards  maintain  their  hight 
above  the  table  until  readjusted.  All  these  guards  can 
be  readily  swung  out  of  the  way  for  cutter  adjustments 
and  as  easily  returned  for  use. 

The  vertical  spindle  molding  cutters  can  also  inflict 
serious  injuries.  Sometimes  a  leather  knuckle  duster 
revolves  with  the  tool  and  contact  with  it  warns  the 
workman  of  too  close  approach. 

Punch  and  press  machinery  probably  ranks  next  to 
woodworking  tools  in  frequency  of  accident,  though 
usuall.v  the  operative  escaiies  with  less  serious  injury. 
The  mechanical  engineer  cannot  be  too  careful  in  seeing 
that  these  tools  are  in  good  repair,  particularly  the 
actuating  gears.  Automatic  roll  feeds,  subpresses,  maga- 
zine, hopper,  gravity  slides  and  push  slides  feeds  have 
done  a  good  deal  to  eliminate  the  dangers  of  feeding 
such  presses  by  hand,  but  much  work  already  blanked 
must  still  be  handled  in  this  way  in  subsequent  punching 
and  pressing  operations. 

The  increasing  use  of  compressed  air  in  mechanical 
industries  permits  of  light  pieces  being  blown  off  the  die 
at  the  end  of  the  oi)eration  by  a  cam  operated  blast 
properly  directed  and  timed,  while  the  ordiuary  spring 
ejector  serves  tlie  same  puri)ose  for  heavier  work.  Yet 
there  are  many  punches  and  presses  running  to-day  with- 
out efficient  safeguards,  and  even  where  they  are  to  be 
found  the  principles  are  not  carried  out  consistently  at 
all  fiecessnry  iilaces.  Fig. ..5  shows  screen  press  guard 
which  is  limed  to  descend  upon  the  operators'  fingers,  if 
in  a  position  of  danger,  and  secure  their  withdrawal  be- 
fore an  accident  occurs. 

The  third  class  of  special  apparatus  essentially  dan- 
gerous at  the  operating  point  is  hand  fed  rolling  ma- 
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chinery  of  every  description.  At  powerful  hand  fed 
pressing  aud  calendering  rolls  the  injuries  are  usually 
very  severe. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  pair  of  large  rolls  it  is  possible 
by  having  the  feed  table  level  with  the  top  of  the  lower 
roll  and  placing  a  bar.  plate  or  screen  across  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  roll,  to  guard  effectively  the  dangerous  in- 
take by  arresting  the  operative's  hand  when  accidentally 
traveling  toward  it  on  the  work.  The  chance  of  accident 
from  hand  fed  vertical  rolls  is  considerably  reduced 
when  a  feeding  talile  is  used,  which  keeps  the  operator 
at  a  safe  minimum  distance  from  the  roll  intake  and 
necessitates  a  conscious  effort  to  reach  it.  When  rolls 
are  operating  on  plastic  materials,  easy  access  for  clean- 
ing and  scraping  the  rolls  is  essential  and  a  suitably 
placed  rod  attached  to  the  top  roll  housing  and  rising 
and  falling  with  It  takes  the  place  of  plate  and  mesh 
guards. 

In  laundry  and  cloth  finishing  machinery  such  forms 
of  protection  are  not  practicable  on  the  rolls,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.  To  meet  such  cases  a  light, 
smooth  auxiliary  hardwood  roll  is  substituted  as  a  guard. 
It  is  pressed  constantly  against  the  main  rolls  by  springs 
and  is  driven  by  them,  but  it  fills  the  dangerous  intake 
and  arrests  any  part  of  the  hand  accidentally  traveling 
toward  the  latter  and  in  danger  of  being  crushed.  In 
compound  power  fed  rolls  with  continuous  webs  of 
work,  multiple  floating  guard  rolls,  controlled  and  re- 
leased by  a  system  of  levers  whenever  a  break  in  the 
web  necessitates  restarting  by  hand  feeding,  can  be  used. 
A  counterbalanced  bevel  edged  board  is  used,  which 
ordinarily  swings  up  and  out  of  the  way.  With  this  the 
operator  can  with  perfect  safety  push  the  cloth  or  other 
web  home  till  it  is  gripped  by  the  rolls. 

Emery  wheels,  grindstones  and  other  abrasive  tools 
when  overspeeded  or  when  strained  or  shocked  while  in 
motion  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  makers  some- 
times burst  with  great  violence  and  spread  death  and 
serious  injury  in  the  path  of  their  flight.  Various 
methods  for  confining  the  wheel  fragments  to  the  ma- 
chine casing,  or  at  least  rendering  their  velocity  harm- 
less, have  been  worked  out.  In  all  of  them  ample  side 
clearance  between  the  wheel  and  its  casing  is  a  primary 
requisite.  Fig.  6  shows  a  form  of  armoring  successfully 
used  to  retain  fractured  wheels  on  disk  and  face  grind- 
ers. 

Especially  Dangerous  Processes 

In  addition  to  the  wide  scope  afforded  the  mechanical 
engineer  for  assisting  in  the  conservation  of  life  and  limb 
in  the  operation  of  industrial  machinery,  there  are  not 
a  few  matters  calling  for  his  attention  and  for  adminis- 
trative regulation  in  various  dangerous  proces.ses  used  in 
the  arts.  Here  also  our  aim  as  engineers  and  humane 
employers  of  labor  should  be  primarily  prevention. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  field  of  industrial 
safeguarding  in  its  more  important  manufacturing  as- 
pects and  with  special  reference  to  its  close  relations  to 
the  art  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  some  administrative 
precautions  should  be  briefly  noticed. 

Safeguards,  where  at  all  possible,  should  be  con- 
structed of  metal  to  secure  durability.  Reinforced  steel 
mesh  work  is  preferred  by  the  author  for  all  but  the 
heaviest  machinery.  In  steel  mills,  foundries  and  heavy 
work  plants  of  various  descriptions,  where  the  wear  and 
tear  of  eipiipment  is  very  great  nothing  but  strong  cast- 
ings or  steel  plate  work  should  be  used  for  the  majority 
of  the  guards.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  author  to  have 
all  safeguards  readily  distinguished  by  painting  the  body 
of  them  vermilion  and  the  reinforced  edges  libick.  This 
allows  executives  to  detect  at  a  glance  a  displaced  or  de- 
fective guard. 

Warning  and  caution  notices  should  le  snaringly  used 
and  as  brief  as  possilile.  They  give  a  possible  legal  pro- 
tection from  certain  kinds  of  accident  damage  suits,  but 
they  are  practically  worthless  in  every  sense  if  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  enforce  them.  The  supervisory  and 
educational  efforts  of  fully  instructed  and  sympathetic 
foremen  receiving  full  credit  for  the  safeworking  of  their 
respective  departments  and  a  few  well  considered  and 


enforced  regulations  iiromineutly  displayed  in  print  are, 
the  author  believes,  far  more  effective  than  a  long  cata- 
logue of  work  rules  which  few  will  read  and  none  will 
remember. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  author  to  give  im- 
mediate and  competent  first  aid  services  within  the  plant 
to  every  injured  person.  The  promiit  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing of  slight  accidental  wounds  gives  great  relief  to  the 
sufferer,  and  renders  any  later  medical  attention  more 
effective.  In  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  more  is 
needed,  but  neglected  or  delayed  treatment  of  simple  In- 
juries may  have  most  serious  consequences. 

Every  works  executive  and  engineer  will  find  it  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  safety  engineering  of  the  plant  to 
maintain  in  every  department,  apart  from  labor  law  and 
casualty  insurance  reports,  a  full  and  accurate  record  of 
every  accident  and  also  of  every  near  accident.  Periodi- 
cal examination  of  these  and  the  determination  of  every 
mechanical  engineer  to  practice  safety  engineering  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  without  regard  to  the  legal  minimum 
or  compulsion,  will  help  more  than  anything  else  to  re- 
move speedily  a  great  reiwoach  from  our  industrial  life. 
♦  »  » 

Natural  Gas  in  1909  and  1910 


The  production  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States 
in  1909,  as  ascertained  by  a  joint  canvass  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  is  estimated  by  B.  Hill,  in  charge  of  this  work, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  D.  T.  Day.  to  have  been  of 
a  value  of  $.55,000,000,  an  Increase  of  only  about  ?3o9,- 
626  over  that  of  1908.  There  were  no  great  changes  in 
the  industry  during  the  year,  the  production  continuing 
to  decline  in  Kansas,  and  an  increase  being  made  in 
Oklahoma  and  in  the  Caddo  field  in  Louisiana  and  in 
Texas.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  supplying  of  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  from  the  gas  fields  of  Clay  County. 
Texas.  For  the  year  1910  the  total  production  is  valued 
at  ?57.000,000.  an  increase  of  about  $2,000,000  over  1909. 
During  1910  a  feature  of  great  interest  was  the  develop- 
ment of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  large  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  Buena  A'ista  Hills.  Kern  County.  Cal..  east 
of  the  Suuset-ilcKittrick  oil  field.  Arrangements  were 
made  and  practically  completed  during  the  year  for  pip- 
ing this  gas  to  Bakersfield  and  other  towns  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 


The  Quebec  Bridge.— The  Quebec  Bridge  engineers 
have  come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  plan  of  structure  to 
recommend  and  the  tender  to  report  in  favor  of.  They 
have  advised  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  ac- 
cordingly, but  nothing  will  be  given  out  until  he  an- 
nounces" the  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  is  the 
successful  tenderer.  This  is  a  corporation  formed  by  the 
Canadian  Bridge  Company,  Walkerville.  Ont..  and  the 
Dominion  Bridge  Company.  Montreal.  Que.,  the  two  co- 
operating in  this  particular  enterprise. 


The  Hubbard  Steel  Foundry  Company,  East  Chicago, 
Ind..  has  completed  an  extension  to  its  main  foundry 
building.  120  x  190  ft.,  to  provide  additional  molding 
sjiace.  and  also  to  make  room  for  a  second  furnace  and 
additional  core  ovens.  The  company  is  at  present  install- 
ing a  lo-ton  acid  open  hearth  furnace,  which  is  being 
rushed  rapidly  to  completion.  There  will  lie  two  core 
ovens  in  the  extension  built  in  a  block,  each  approxi- 
mately IS  X  2.5  ft.  and  13  ft.  high,  equipped  with  doors 
at  each  end  ;ind  with  tracks  running  through  the  center. 


The  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear  Company  has  moved 
from  its  old  plant  at  20S-212  Lawrence  street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  to  Front  and  Pike  streets,  taking  the  building 
formerly  occuiiied  by  the  Bickford  Tool  Company.  By 
this  change  it  doubles  its  space  and  capacity  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  han.dle  its  orders  with  more  speed. 
The  company  manufactures  punching  and  shearing  ma- 
chinery and  straightening  and  bending  rolls.  It  goes 
into  its  new  quarters  with  some  nice  orders  l:ooked. 
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©tors  for  Driviog  Mmn  Rolls  of  Milli 


Their  Advantages  Set  Forth,  with  a  Description  of  Typical  Arrangements  at  Various  Plants 


BY  BRENT   WILEY.* 


One  of  tlie  most  important  matters  now  receiving  tlie 
consideration  of  steel  manufactnrcrs  is  the  question  of 
reduction  of  power  costs;  for,  while  the  cost  of  power 
for  rollius;  steel  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  its  manufacture,  the  aggregate  cost  of  fuel  repre- 


ing  electric  drive  to  the  auxiliary  apparatus  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  extra  first  cost,  even  to  the  extent  of 
abandoning  the  old  engine  driven  power  apparatus. 

The   advantages  of   electric   drive  are   constant   and 
regular    torque,    more    reliable   drive,    less    breakage   of 


FiL'.    1. — 3100   [ill,   ami   1;  i 


llli.    Mill. 


Lu  iiii,'  .Mniu   Kolls   nf    IS  111.  Mei-cliaut  Mill,  Sliunu  in  I"i 


seuts  a  large  amount,  due  to  the  exceedingly  large  ton- 
nage of  the  mills. 

There  are  two  efficient  methods  of  reducing  power 
costs : 

1.  By  the  installation  of  gas  engines  using  blast  fur- 
nace gas.  connected  to  drive  electric  generators. 

2.  By  the  installation  of  low  iiressure  steam  turbines 


couplings,  pinions.  &c. ;  less  room  required,  by  reason  of 
absence  of  boilers,  pipes,  &c. ;  easy  adaptation  of  motors 
to  mill ;  easy  distribution  of  power  by  means  of  electric 
cables,  instead  of  steam  or  gas  pipes ;  easy  and  simple 
control  of  the  power ;  centralized  power  generation ;  less 
labor;  lower  fuel  costs;  less  oil  and  others  stores,  and 
the  use  of  gas  engines  of  medium  size  in  the  power  sta- 


Fig.  2. — Skolp  Mill  of  tbo  National  Tube  Compauy,  Loiaiu,  Oliiu. 


operating  an  exhaust  steam  from  the  mill  or  other  power 
engines,  for  driving  electric  generators. 

It  is  not  practical  to  connect  the  gas  engine  or  the 
exhaust  turbine  direct  to  the  rolling  mill,  but  the  best 
solution  is  to  transmit  by  means  of  electricity  the  cheap 
power  thus  obtained.  This  requires  motor  drive  on  the 
main  rolls.  In  some  cases,  especially  with  small  plants, 
the  advantages  of  this  form  of  cheap  power  for  supply- 

»  Commercial  Engiueer  of  the  Westir.gboiise  Elsetiic  &  JIfg. 
Company. 


tion.  In  addition,  the  output  may  be  increased  at  times 
on  account  of  the  economical  speed  variation  that  can  be 
obtained  with  motors,  where  it  is  desired  to  finish  the 
light  material  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  average  prod- 
uct. Alternating  current  motors  can  be  designed  with 
winding  for  two  speeds,  and  sometimes  two  units  with 
cascade  connections  are  used  to  give  the  required  speed 
clia  nges. 

Electric  drive  for-  the  main  rolls  of  steel  mills  has  also 
a  groat  many  advantages  that  cannot  be  capitalized  dl- 
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12:00  M. 


11:30  A.M. 


11:00  A.M. 


10:30  A.  M. 


10:00  A.  M. 


Fig.  3. — Graphic  Wattmeter  Curve  for  1200-Hp.  Motor  on  Rolls  of  the  Sheet  Mill  of  the  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 

Buffalo.  N.  T. 


rectly,  but  which  will  be  very  effective  in  the  furthering 
of  this  comparatively  recent  development.  One  of  the 
principal  incidental  advantages  is  the  facility  afforded 
for  obtaining  accurate  record  of  the  power  required,  such 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  exact  operating  conditions 
can  be  definitely  determined  at  any  time  by  means  of  In- 
dicating and  integrating  meters.    This  condition  is  quite 


installed  in  steel  mills,  including  drives  for  blooming, 
billet,  rail,  structural,  universal,  plate,  wire,  merchant. 
reroUing  and  sheet  mills.  Test  data  from  these  various 
mills  will  do  much  to  advance  the  art  of  rolling.  The 
power  requirements  can  be  studied  in  detail  and  the  re- 
duction schedule  can  be  worked  out  for  greatest  economy 
of  power  and  time.     Power  instruments  give  indication 


Pinjon  Housing  (  Bcvjtion  Shown  above  Giuntcr  Shalt  ) 


2  3 


'E"4D="=t^" 


Reduction 


gel     bc^cj     fcicziizl     bumd      be 
7  8  <>  10 


12 


1 200  Hp.  Induction  Motoi  3-Phast 
25 Cycles.  400  Volts. 240  r.p.m. 


Fig.  4. — Sheet  Mill  of  the  Seneca  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,   X.  Y.     Both  top  and  bottom  rolls  o£  Xo.  3  mill  are  driven. 

On   (jther  mills  the  bottom  roll  only  is  driven. 


In  contrast  with  the  problem  of  power  readings  for  steam 
engine  drive.  The  many  automatic  and  protective  fea- 
tures of  the  auxiliary  motor  drives  also  permit  a  better 
arrangement  of  the  mill  and  more  economical  operation 
by  reducing  the  number  of  operators  required. 

150,000  Hp.  in  Motors  tor  Main  Rolls  in  Four  Years 

During  the  past  four  years  approximately  150,000  hp. 

in  large  motor  units  for  the  operation  of  rolls  have  been 

* 


of  any  disorder  in  the  mills  proper,  thus  enabling  the 
mill  foreman  to  prevent  excessive  friction  loads  and  ex- 
cessive wear  of  parts  due  to  poor  alignment,  excessive 
thrust  and  bearing  pressure. 

The  question  of  commercial  efficiency  is  the  principal 
item  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  quite  complicated  owing 
to  the  fact  that  as  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
plants  a  separate  analysis  must  be  made  of  almost  every 
case. 


Fig.  .=>. — Light  Rail  Mill  at  South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  South  Chicago,  111. 
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The  Tnited  i^tates  Steel  Corporation  ami  many  other 
steel  comiianies  are  inakins  a  oarefnl  stndy  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  order  to  improve  the  economy  of  their 
present  worlis.  In  many  phuits  it  is  not  practicahle  to 
consider  the  gas  engine  proposition.  The  number  of  fur- 
naces may  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  reliable  operation 
or  the  plant  may  not  include  blast  furnaces;  or,  again, 
the  first  cost  of  the  installation  may  be  prohibitive,  be- 
ing very  much  more  expensive  than  a  low  pressure  steam 
turbine  equipment  of  erpial  capacity.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  use  of  the  exhaust  steam  turbine  taking  steam 
from  noncondensing  engines,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent, 
of  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  can  lie  obtained 
without  additonail  fuel  consumption. 

Various  Arrangements  and  Methods  of  Drive 

The  several  mill  plan  views  shown  give  an  idea  of 
different  mill  arrangements  and  methods  of  drive.  In 
several  merchant  mill  propositions  a  motor  for  each 
stand  of  rolls  has  been  considered,  but  in  every  case  it 


ndv.-mtages  in  the  distribniion  of  power  in  large  jilants. 
The  motors  are  of  the  induction  tyiie  with  pliase  wound 
secondaries. 

In  estimating  a  motor  for  this  type  <>f  work  a  load 
diagram  of  tlie  torti'je  retpiircd  during  a  complete  cycle 
cf  operations  is  first  drawn  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  0.  Such 
a  load  diagram  gives  the  exact  nature  of  the  load  condi- 
tions, including  variation  of  load  and  the  time  element, 
and  this  information  is  essential  in  calculating  the 
proper  cajiacity  of  the  motor  and  the  necessary  flywheel 
effect  to  be  included  in  the  system.  The  full  line  in  Fig. 
6  shows  the  calculated  load  diagram  for  the  motor  driv- 
ing the  main  rolls  of  the  IS-in.  merchant  mill  of  the  In- 
diana 8teel  Company.  This  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
drives  rolls  for  eight  passes.  The  rolls  of  the  ninth  or 
finishing  pass  are  driven  liy  a  smaller  motor  which  de- 
veloi)s  approximately  fitlO  hp.  for  12  seconds  in  each  20- 
second  period.  The  diagram  shows  a  maximum  refpiire- 
ment  of  approximately  4ri00  hp.  and  a  minimum  of  less 
than  lOOO  hp.  during  each  20-second  period.     Owing  to 
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Fig.  6.— Estimated  Load  Ciiive  for  ;;200Hp.  Motor.— Tlie  diagram  represents  a  c.vcle  of  20  seconds  duration  and  continues  by  repeti- 
tion.    Full  line,  load  diagram.     Dotted  line,  motor  load  with   flywheel   effect   of   3,000,000   lb.   at   1    ft.   radius. 
Motor  speed  with  184,000  Ib.-ft.  torque  is  91,5  rev.  per  min.     Slip,  10  per  cent. 


3  ?00  Hp  Induction  Motor, 
3^hasc.  25  Cycles.  6600  Volti, 
93.8  r.p.m. 


30.8  r.p.m. 


650  Hp  induction  Motor, 
3-Phasc,  25  cycle;..  6600 
Volts,  187.5  i.p.m. 


Gears 


Vcrlical  Rolls 


Fig 


-IS-In.  Merchant  Mill  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company.  Gary,  Ind. 


has  been  found  best  to  reduce  the  driving  units  to  two, 
from  a  standpoint  both  of  first  cost  and  of  mill  design. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Indiana  Steel  Company's 
merchant  mills  the  second  motor  is  used  to  drive  the 
finishing  pass  only.  In  existing  merchant  mills,  where 
all  of  the  roll  trains  are  connected  together  and  conse- 
quently all  are  running  at  the  same  speed,  it  will  often 
be  found  advautageous  to  install  a  motor  to  drive  the 
last  set  of  rolls  or  perhaps  the  last  two,  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  to  speed  up  these  rolls  and  thereby  get  the 
long  material  out  of  the  mill  more  quickly.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  smaller  mills  (S  to  10  in.).  The  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company  tried  out  this  scheme  in  its  Mil- 
waukee S-in.  merchant  mill  with  splendid  success,  in- 
creasing the  output  several  per  cent,  due  to  the  more 
nearly  continuous  operation  of  the  mill. 

Direct  current  motors  have  been  installed  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of  speed  varia- 
tion. The  present  tendency  is.  however,  toward  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  alternating  current  at  voltages  of  2200  to 
6C00  volts,  at  2.=)  cycles,  three-phase.  The  lower  fre- 
quency allows  much  cheaper  construction  or  large  sized 
slow  speed  motors,  while  the  higher  voltages  afford  many 


the  fiywheel  elTect.  the  load  on  the  motor  is  slightly  re- 
duced or  equalized,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  In  this 
particular  case  the  ]iower  required  is  not  subject  to  ex- 
treme variations,  and,  moreover,  the  cost  of  power  is  low. 
A  comparatively  low  flywheel  effect  was.  therefore,  con- 
sidered advisable.  In  case  the  driving  power  fluctuates 
between  wide  limits  in  very  short  periods,  a  larger  fly- 
wheel effect  is  preferable,  especially  where  the  cost  of 
power  is  an  important  item. 

The  motor  is  designed  to  perform  the  work  as  shown 
by  the  estimated  load  diagram  at  a  safe  temperature  rise, 
or.  in  other  words,  is  figured  on  an  intermittent  load 
basis,  and  thus  the  continuous  rating  given  the  motor  is 
really  an  arbitrary  one.  The  design  of  the  motor  is 
made  according  to  the  local  conditions.  For  instance, 
where  rope  drive  is  used,  giving  flexibility  between  the 
motor  and  mill  shaft,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
motor  excessively  strong ;  the  speed  can  he  moderate  in- 
stead of  exceptionally  slow,  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  mill  shaft  is  driven  direct,  and  the  rope 
sheaves  give  opportunity  to  place  the  necessary  fiywheel 
effect  outside  the  motor,  a  good  point  where  exceptional 
mechanical  strength  of  motor  is  not  actually  required. 
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Fig.  S. — 32U0-Hp.  Roll  Motor  with  Stator  Moved  Aside  to  Allow  Inspection  oi  Rotor. 


Features  of  the  Motors 

The  3ilu0-lip.  induction  motor  designed  to  perform  the 
■work  indicated  In  Fig.  6  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  S. 
This  motor  weighs  appro.ximately  300.000  lb.  and  has 
approximately  2,500.000-lb.  flywheel  effect  Included  in  the 
rotor,  which  is  so  designed  that  additional  weight  can 
be  added  to  it  should  additional  flywheel  effect  be  de- 
sirable. The  illustrations  give  a  good  Idea  of  the  general 
mechanical  characteristics  of  the  machine. 

The  primary  (or  stator)  is  of  the  open  slot  type, 
wound  with  form  wound  coils  made  of  rectangular  strap 
■copper,  thoroughly  insulated  and  impregnated  before 
winding.  The  coils  are  supported  rigidly  at  the  outer 
•ends  by  means  of  an  insulated  steel  ring  fastened  to  the 
frame  by  a  number  of  strong  brackets.  Means  are  pro- 
vided for  adjusting  the  stator  vertically  and  horizontally 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  for  adjusting  the  air  gap,  and 
also  for  moving  the  stator  parallel  to  the  shaft  to  allow 
for  inspection  of  repairs. 


The  slot  construction  of  the  secondary,  while  of  the 
partially  inclosed  type,  thus  tending  to  compensate  for 
the  effect  of  the  unusually  large  air  gap  provided  in  such 
motors,  permits  the  use  of  a  completely  insulated  form 
wound  coil.  The  overhanging  tooth  of  the  laminations 
assists  materially  in  retaining  the  fiber  wedge  in  place. 
Tliis  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  secondary  as  it  is 
the  revolving  part.  Band  wires  for  retaining  the  over- 
hung portions  of  the  coil  in  place  are  objectionable,  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  repairs  when  all  work 
must  be  done  in  the  field.  .\  sectional  ring  is  used  in 
place  of  band  wire  on  this  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

Thrust  bearings  are  provided  whose  object  is  to  care 
for  ordinary  thrusts  due  to  wear  of  coupling  boxes,  but 
not  excessive  thrusts  due  to  breaking  of  mill  spindle. 
To  provide  for  these  thrusts  the  rotor  is  sometimes  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  lateral  movement  of  several  inches 
without  damage  to  any  part  except  the  holding  bolts  of 
the  thrust  bearings.     Provision  is  made  for  shifting  the 


Fig.  9. — O.JO-Hp.  Roll  Motor,  Operating  Finishing  Rolls.      18-In.  Merchant  Mill. 
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entire  brush  rigging  with  the  rotor  so  that  the  brushes 
will  always  stay  on  the  collector  rings.  The  thrust  bear- 
ings are  located  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  opposite  the 
coupling  and  are  held  by  two  bolts  which  are  turned  at 
one  place  to  provide  a  brealiing  point.  The  bolts  which 
pass  through  the  bearing  pedestal,  together  with  the  bed 


Fig.  10. — 10-In.  Merchant  Mill  of  tlie  Indiana  Steel  Company,   Gary,  Ind 


plates  and  parts,  are  designed  to  withstand  the  breaking 
stress  of  the  holding  bolts  without  injury. 

The  control  outfit  for  this  motor  consists  of  two  iden- 
tical three-pole,  single-throw,  interlocking  primary  line 
switches  with  oil  immersed  contacts  (one  switch  for  each 
direction  of  rotation),  a  group  of  magnet  switches  with 
the  necessary  secondary  resistance  and  with  current  lim- 
iting relays,  a  reversing  drum  type  master  switch,  and 
shunt  and  series  transformers  for  the  relays.  The  line 
switches  are  so  interlocked  that  only  one  can  be  closed 
at  a  time,  and  neither  can  be  closed  while  the  secondary 
switches  are  in  other  than  the  off  position — that  is.  un- 
less the  secondary  resistance  is  all  in  circuit.  The  line 
switches  can  be  operated  from  the  control  ptilpit  or  from 
the  motor  house.  When  the  control  circuit  is  open  in 
the  motor  house  the  master  switch  and  line  switch  oper- 
ating mechanism  in  the  pulpit  are  inoperative.  Should 
the  line  switch  be  opened  for  any  cause,  or  should  the 
control  circuit  fail,  all  switches  are  immediately  opened. 

Motors  in  this  service  are  seldom  reversed,  these 
cases  arising  only  where  material  curls  and  tends  to  form 
a  collar  or  for  other  reasons  forms  a  cobble  in  the  rolls. 
They  start  with  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit.  .\s 
the  speed  increases  this  resistance  is  cut  out  by  means 
of  the  magnet  switches,  each  of  which  Is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  master  switch,  but  is  so  connected  as  to  auto- 
matically limit  the  current  to  a  predetermined  value  and 
also  limit  the  current  to  this  same  value  at  any  time  dur- 


motors  with  high  tlywheel  effect,  otherwise  the  momen- 
tum will  keep  the  rotating  part  in  motion  for  hours. 
Where  direct  current  is  available  it  can  be  used  to  excite 
the  primary  windings  of  the  motor,  and  the  energy  gen- 
erated in  the  secondary  can  be  dissipated  in  resistance. 
A  second  method  is  to  reverse  a  phase  of  the  primary  cir- 
cuit and  by  means  of  a  suitable  auto- 
starter  impress  on  the  primary  about 
one-half  the  norm.al  voltage.  The  latter 
method,  "  plugging  '  the  motor  with  half 
voltage,  will  cause  a  very  quick  stop. 

The  two-speed  motors  noted  in  soini- 
of  the  diagrams  have  two  windings  ou 
both  the  primary  and  secondary,  and  it 
is  possible  with  such  an  arrangement  of 
windings  to  give  three  speeds,  such  as 
120,  ISO  and  240  rev.  per  min. 

The  electrification  of  rolling  mills 
has  just  begun.  There  is  a  great  field 
for  electric  drive  in  the  future  develop- 
ments of  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
and  there  are  other  applications,  such 
as  the  electric  furnace  for  steel  re- 
fining, which  are  sure  to  give  elec- 
tricity a  far  more  important  place 
ir.  these  industries  than  it  has  held 
in  the  past. 

#  ■ » 

January  Copper  Production  andiStocks 

An  increase  of  20,409,295  lb.  in  the  United  States 
stock  of  copper  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Copper 
Producers'  Association  for  January,  which  is  as  follows : 

Pounds. 
Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  T.'niled  States  January  1.  1911.  .  .122,030.195 
Production  of  marketable  copper  in  the  United  States 
Irom  all  domestic  and  foreign  sources  during  Janu- 
ary     115,696.591 

Deliveries  of  marketable  copper  during  January  : 

For  domestic  consumption 4;;,078.5.t7 

For  export 53,208,739 

Total 95,287,296 

Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  :ill   kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  t'nited  States  February  1,  1911 .  .142,439.490 
A  sharp  decline  occurred  in  the  production,  January's 
output  being  7.042.628  lb.  under  that  of  December.  The 
domestic  deliveries  were  a  little  below  those  of  Decem- 
ber, while  exports  were  much  below,  serving  to  equalize 
the  discrepancy  between  the  association's  figures  and 
those  of  the  Government  for  December. 


2000  Hp   J-Phuc  25 
Cydu.  InducUon  Motor 
6600  Volts.  2  Spwd. 
^5.4  jnd  lo«A  r.pjn. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  statement  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  sub- 
siiliaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  given 
out  February  10  shows  that  the  total  on  January  31  was 
3.110.919  tons,  representing  an  increase  from  December 
.31  of  436,000  tons.  This  is  the  first  increase  shown  by 
these  reports  since  the  statement  of  December  31,  1909. 
Comparison  is  made  below  of  the  figures  for  January  31 
with  the  monthly  statements  since  the  middle  of  1910 
and  the  quarterly  statements  back  to  December  31,  190S: 
January  31.    1911 ..  .3.110,91!)        June  30.    1910 4.257.794 


December  31,  1910.  .2,674,757 
November  30,  1910.  .2,760,413 

October  31.   1910 2.871,949 

September  30.  1910..3.1."i8,10fi 

.\usfust   31.    1909 3,537.128 

July    31,    1910 3.970.931 


March   31.    1910 5.402.51* 

December  31.   1909.  .5.927,031 
September  30.   1909.. 4.796.833 

June  30.    1909 4.057.9.39 

March  31.  1909 3.542,595 

December   31,    1908.. 3,603.527 


RtinOuI  to  Hoi  Betl 


Fig.  11. — 12-In.  Merchant  Mill  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company, 
Gary,  Ind. 

ing  the  starting,  except  that  the  first  notch  of  the  con- 
troller is  arranged  to  give  sufficient  torque  to  start  the 
motor.  The  motors  are  operated  in  most  cases  with  a 
■permanent  resistance  in  the  secondary  circuit,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adjusting  this  resistance  to  cause  a 
slip  suited  to  the  load  condition. 

Special   provision   must   be   made  for  stopping  large 


The  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  the  years  preceding 
190S  were  as  follows  :  1907.  4.624.552  tons :  1906.  8,489.718 
tons;  1905.  7,605,086  tons;  1904.  4.C96.203  tons;  1903. 
3.215.123  tons ;  1902.  5,347.523  tons. 

*  <  » 

The  Associated  Foundries  of  Cincinnati  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Business  Men's  Club.  February  9. 
In  addition  to  usual  routine  business,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  12  mouths :  President, 
Henry  Ritter,  Lunkenheimer  Company;  vice-president, 
-V.  W.  Williamson,  Peck-Williamson  Company ;  secretary, 
Victor  Knecht.  Kneeht  Foundry  Company;  treasurer,  S. 
M.  Blackburn.  J.  B.  Morris  Foundry  Company. 
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The  North  Wales  Geared  Power  Hack  Saw 


One  of  the  special  features  of  the  new  geared  power 
hack  saw  made  by  the  North  Wales  Machine  Company, 
luc,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  is  the  use  of  a  direct  gear  drive. 
These  gears  are  machine  cut  and  have  cast  iron  covers 
to  protect  them.     The  tool  has  tight  and  loose  pulleys 


A  Xew  Type  of  Geared  Power  Hack   Saw  Hade  by  the  Nortli 
Wales  Machine  Company,  Inc.,   North   Wales,   Pa. 

and  a  swivel  vise,  which  enables  stock  having  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  .3^4  in.  to  le  cut  at  any  angle  not  ex- 
ceeding 45  degrees.  The  maximum  capacity  for  straight 
cuts  is  5%  In.  A  telescopic  connecting  rod  enables  a 
12-in.   blade  to  be   used  when   cutting  bevels,   although 


Length  of  stroke,  incbes 6 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  Inches 10 

Face  width  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  inches 1% 

Floor    space,    inches 17x30 

Net   weight,    pounds 185 

Shipping   weight,    pounds 225 

The  main  bearing  of  the  machine  is  7  in.  long  and 
has  a  brass  gib  and  set  screw  to  take  up  wear.  The 
mechanism  for  shutting  off  the  power  after  the  cut  has 
been  made  is  both  positive  and  quick  acting  and  the 
frame  lifting  handle  is  conveniently  located  for  the 
operator.  All  parts  of  the.  machine  are  of  heavy  con- 
struction and  the  vise  screw  is  of  the  extra  heavy  type. 

Some  Remarkable  Carborundum  Company 
Products 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  vitrified  grinding 
wheel  ever  made  is  included  in  the  group  of  rather  re- 
markable wheels  herewith  illustrated  and  recently  turned 
out  at  the  works  of  the  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  wheel  in  question  is  marked  No.  2  and 
is  made  of  Aloxite,  the  new  steel  grinding  abrasive  re- 
cently put  on  the  market  by  this  company.  The  big 
wheel  is  4S  in.  in  diameter  and  is  to  be  used  for  tool 
grinding  by  one  of  the  carborundum  customers  in  France. 

Included  in  this  group  of  wheels  are  several  other 
examples  of  the  comprehensive  wheel  making  facilities 
of  the  carborundum  plant.  The  net  weight  of  the  wheel 
group  is  SSoO  lb.  It  includes  two  massive  carborimdtun 
drum  wheels,  Nos.  3  and  4.  which  are  39%  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  1&^  in.  thick,  which  are  to  be  used  for  hulling 
grains ;  No.  6,  vitrified  Aloxite  wheel,  36  in.  in  diam- 
eter. 9  in.  thick,  to  be  used  in  pointing  cast  steel  wire; 
No.  5.  drum  wheel,  silicate  Aloxite,  40  in.  in  diameter, 
14  in.  thick,  to  be  used  m  grinding  mower  sections;  No. 
9,  silicate  Aloxite  wheel,  40  in.  in  diameter,  4  in.  thick, 
to  be  used  for  grinding  corset  steel ;  No.  14,  silicate 
Aloxite  wheel,  36  in.  in  diameter,  4  in.  thick,  to  be  used 
for  tool  grinding;  No.  1,  silicate  Aloxite  wheel,  4S  in.  in 
diameter,  3  in.  thick,  to  be  used  for  grinding  cutlery 
steel ;  No.  8,  vitrified  Aloxite  wheel.  36  in.  in  diameter. 
4  in.  thick,  to  be  used  in  grinding  angle  iron ;  No.  7, 
silicate  Aloxite  wheel,  39  in.  in  diameter,  3  in.  thick,  to 
be  used  in  glass  grinding;  No.  10,  carborundum  wheel. 
40  in.  in  diameter,  S  in.  thick,  to  be  used  in  grinding 
structural  steel :  Nos.  11.  12  and  13.  vitrified  carborundum 


A  Group  of  Remarkable  Grinding  Wheels  Recently  Turned  Out       by  the  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


the  one  regularly  supplied  is  2  in.  shorter.  Gravity  feed 
and  an  automatic  stop  to  shut  off  the  power  after  the  cut 
is  completed  are  used. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal   dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  machine: 

Maximum  length  of  blade.  Inches 12 

Cutting  capacity  for  straight  work.  Inches 5% 

Cutting  capacity  for  bevel  work,  inches 3% 

Ratio  of  gearing 3  to  1 

Maximum  swivel  of  vise,  degrees 45 

Depth   of  vise   jaws,    inches 2H 

Width  of  vise  jaws.  Inches 4Mi 

Opening  of  vise  jaws,  inches 6 


cylinders,  12  in.  in  diameter  and  26  in.  long,  to  be  used 
in  grinding  vitrified  tile. 

These  wheels  cover  a  widely  different  assortment  of 
work  and  serve  well  to  show  the  grinding  possibilities 
of  carborundum  and  the  new  abrasive,  Aloxite.  The  fa- 
cilities at  the  carborundum  plant  make  it  possible  to 
quickly  supply  wheels  for  all  classes  of  grinding,  not  only 
in  all  of  the  regular  or  standard  shapes  and  sizes,  but 
also  in  any  special  shapes  and  sizes  made  in  accordance 
with  the  customer's  sketch  or  blue  print. 
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A  Wire   Rope  of  Exceptional  Type 

Made  by  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Improved  uiethoils  in  the  heat  treatment  of  steel 
have  recently  led  to  a  material  increase  in  the  size  of 
wire  that  can  be  used  for  wire  haulage  rope.  A  record 
lias  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the  manufacture  by 
the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sous  Company.  Trenton,  X.  J.,  of 
a  haulajre  rope,  3  in.  in  diameter,  7810  ft.  long,  and 
weighing  over  123,000  lb.  This  rope  has  a  breaking 
strength  estimated  at  377  tons  and  is  remarliable,  not 
alone  because  of  its  great  size  and  strength,  but  also  be- 
cause it  contains  larger  wires  than  have  been  heretofore 
regarded  as  practicable  to  manufacture  for  stranding  into 
rope  to  be  bent  around  a  drum  under  a  hea^-y  load. 

As  is  well  known,  the  designs  of  wire  ropes  to  be 
used  for  hoisting  or  haulage  are  influenced  largely  by 
the   sizes   of  the   drums   around   which   they   are   to   be 


important  to  eiiuip  the  incline  with  a  rope  that  would 
not  only  take  the  direct  pull  with  a  liberal  factor  of 
safety,  but  that  would  also  have  ample  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  crushing  strain  which  would  come  upon  it 
when  wound  on  the  drum.  Calculation  showed  that  a 
Iilow  steel  rojie  3  in.  in  diameter  would  1  e  strong  enough 
to  take  the  load,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  short  bends 
the  operating  machinery  was  designed  with  drums  2ll  ft. 
in  diameter. 

It  was  then  proposed,  instead  of  twisting  six  strands 
with  37  or  more  wires  in  each  around  a  center,  to  follow 
the  usual  construction  for  smaller  ropes  and  place  19 
wires  in  each  strand.  Instead,  however,  of  using  a 
hemp  center,  the  strands  were  twisted  around  a  center 
which  in  itself  was  a  wire  rope  1%  in.  thick,  composed  of 
six  strands  of  10  wires  each  and  a  hemp  core.  This 
construction  required  for  the  outer  strands  wires  rang- 
ing from  0.175  to  0.225  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  draw  wires  as  large  as  these  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial uses,  but  to  produce  such  wires  with  the  strength, 
toughness  and  pliability  of  finer  sizes  called  for  the  ap- 


Wire  Rope  of  Exceptional  Type  yiad-i  by  tbe  John  A.  Roebling's    Sons  Comp.tny.  Trenton,  N.  J.     This  engraving  reproduces  its 

exact  size. 


wound.  A  rope  to  be  wound  around  a  drum  of  compara- 
tively small  diameter  must  naturally  be  more  pliable 
than  one  which  will  not  be  subjected  to  short  bends. 
The  number  of  strands  in  a  rope  and  the  number  of 
wires  in  each  strand  also  bear  a  relation  to  the  rope's 
diameter,  and  when  a  very  large  rope  is  wanted  it  is 
usually  considered  necessary  to  depart  from  the  con- 
struction employed  for  smaller  sizes. 
■  For  example,  the  standard  haulage  rope  up  to  li^ 
in.  in  diameter  is  made  of  six  strands  of  seven  wires 
each  twisted  around  a  hemp  center.  For  larger  sizes 
six  strands  of  10  wires  each  are  used,  unless  the  rope  is  to 
be  subjected  to  short  bends,  or  a  very  large  diameter  is 
wanted,  when  the  number  of  wires  in  each  strand  is  in- 
creased to  37  or  more.  An  advantage  is  gained  by  using 
a  small  number  of  wires  in  a  haulage  rope,  because  the 
wires,  being  larger,  naturally  lareseut  better  resistance  to 
abrasion.  In  addition  to  the  wear  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, if  a  rope  is  of  very  large  diameter,  a  crushing 
strain  develops  when  it  is  wound  on  a  reel  under  a  heavy 
stress.  This  crushing  strain  can  be  much  better  resisted 
if  the  strands  are  composed  of  a  small  number  of  thick 
wires  Instead  of  a  large  number  of  wires  of  compara- 
tively fine  diameter. 

When,  therefore,  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Com- 
pany, for  whom  the  large  rope  referred  to  above  was 
made,  proposed  to  haul  a  load  of  more  than  330.000  lb. 
of  iron  ore  up  an  incline  0716  ft.  long,  it  became  very 


jilication  of  the  most  modern  processes  of  making  steel 
and  great  care  in  every  detail  of  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  was  begun  at  the  furnaces  at  th«- 
Roeliling  Works  with  the  jiroduction  of  steel  that  ex- 
haustive tests  showed  to  be  possessed  of  the  physical 
qualities  essential  for  rope  wire,  and  this  steel  was  rolled 
and  drawn  into  the  requisite  number  of  coils  to  form 
the  strands.  Sample  pieces  taken  from  each  end  of  each 
coil  were  subjected  to  tests  in  torsion,  bending  and  direct 
tension.  The  results  of  these  tests  confirmed  the  favora- 
ble result  of  the  tests  of  the  steel,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
wire  was  further  demonstrated  when,  notwithstanding 
the  thickness  of  the  largest  wires,  they  were  readily 
stranded  into  rope. 

To  facilitate  handling,  the  length  of  the  rope  was 
distributed  over  three  reels  loaded  on  two  cars,  the 
largest  of  these  reels  being  10  ft,  high  and  0^  ft,  wide. 
These  reels  were  loaded  on  a  vessel  in  Xew  York  for 
shipment  to  Cuim,  where  the  mines  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Iron  Company  are  located,  and  were  handled  at  the 
place  of  destination  without  difficulty. 
*  ■  » 

The  Wisconsin  Engine  Company.  Corliss.  Wis.,  is  in- 
stalling in  its  machine  shop  an  erecting  floor  of  massive 
concrete  construction,  with  a  wood  block  surface,  which 
will  be  of  material  assistance  in  erecting  the  heavy  ma- 
chinery which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  output 
of  the  company. 
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New  England  Foundrymen 


Data  on  the  Cost  of  Permanent  Molds 


At  the  monthly  meetiiis;  of  the  New  Enghiud  B'ouu- 
drrmen's  Association,  at  the  Exchange  Cluh,  Boston, 
Fehrnary  S,  Edgar  A.  Custer,  president  of  the  Tacouy 
Iron  Company,  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Per- 
manent Mold."  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  Millett 
Brass  Company.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  Union  Steel 
Casting  Company,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  were  elected  to 
memhershii).  The  usual  dinner  was  enjoyed.  Herhert 
E.  ^Vetherliee,  the  new  iiresideut,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Custer's  paper  covered  much  ground  that  has 
been  made  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  the  portions  dealing  with  the 
cost  of  operations  and  the  life  of  the  iron  mold : 

•'  In  April,  1910,  a  statement  was  made  by  me  that 
this  process  was  not  dependent  upon  skilled  labor,  and 
that  ordinary  laborers  could  be  employed  upon  it  with- 
out previous  experience  and  get  economical  results.  In 
order  to  test  this  out,  on  Friday.  April  21,  11110.  we  hired 
IS  men  from  the  street.  IG  of  whom  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish and  but  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  in  a  foundry 
before.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  we  simply  pushed  these 
men  around  and  endeavored  to  teach  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  molten  iron.  To  the  IS  men  we  added  three 
of  our  more  experienced  workmen,  and  on  Monday  these 
21  men  were  turned  over  to  an  outside  concern,  which 
then  assumed  entire  charge  of  this  portion  of  the  plant. 
Account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  castings  made,  the 
hours  of  the  men  and  the  costs  that  entered  into  the 
production  of  these  castings.  There  were  37  molds.  The 
average  molding  cost  alone  for  these  castings,  when  made 
in  sand,  was  6  cents  each,  figured  on  a  piecework  basis. 
The  results  of  this  test  follow : 

Number  Number  Cost 

hours  work,  castings  made,  per  piece. 

Mouday 7                      896  0.023 

Tuesday    10  1.419  0.021 

Wednesday    10  1,767  0.0169 

Thursday    10  1,972  0.01.-i2 

Priday    10  2.174  O.OISS 

■■  The  cost  of  these  castings  when  made  in  sand,  for 
molders'  labor  alone,  was  $0.02  per  ton.  The  molding 
•cost  the  last  day  of  this  test  was  )?2.14  per  ton.  To  the 
molding  cost  of  the  castings,  when  made  in  sand,  must 
be  added  rumbling  and  cleaning  and  the  cost  of  sand. 
■So  much  for  the  old  way  as  compared  with  the  per- 
manent mold  process. 

'■  Each  mold  is  primarily  designed  to  produce  1000 
lb.  of  castings  per  day,  and  in  our  room  coutainiug  37 
molds  there  were  produced  IS  tons  of  good  castings  in 
10  hours.  The  floor  space  required  by  these  molds  is  CO 
ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  to  produce  the  same  tonnage 
of  the  same  castings  in  sand  a  floor  space  of  400  ft.  long 
by  105  ft.  wide  would  be  required ;  also  to  produce  the 
«ame  tonnage  in  sand  the  services  of  54  expert  molders 
would  ha^-e  been  required,  whose  pay  would  average 
^3..j0  to  $4.50  each  per  day. 

■■  The  question  that  invariably  crops  out  when  we  are 
talking  of  iron  molds  is.  'How  long  do  they  last?'  I 
ha\e  been  working  tliem  continuously  for  five  years,  and 
can  only  say  :  "  I  don't  know.'  The  only  place  where  the 
molds  disintegrate  is  in  the  runners  and  gates.  The 
matrix  of  the  mold  never,  in  our  exi^erience.  shows  any 
signs  of  wear  or  crumbling.  After  we  have  made  from 
7000  to  10.000  castings  we  generally  renew  the  gates  by 
Inserting  new  blocks.  The  cost  of  this  repair  is  generally 
10  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  mold.  We  have 
made  21,000  castings  in  a  single  mold,  each  casting  weigh- 
ing 10  lb.,  and  the  matrix  to-day  shows  the  original  tool 
marks.  The  life  of  the  mold  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  number  of  castings  poured  into  It  as  upon  the 
iiuraber  of  times  it  is  allowed  to  become  cold.  Working 
a  mold  continuously  day  and  night  will  quadruple  the 
number  of  castings  that  may  be  made  before  repairs  are 
required." 

*-»-• 

The  Cheboygan  Bridge  &  Boiler  Works  is  a  new  com- 
pany  which   has   bought   the   Cheboygan   Boiler   Works, 


Clieboygan,  Mich.  It  will  continue  the  business  of  mak- 
ing and  repairing  boilers,  but  will  add  the  construction 
of  steel  bridges  under  the  direct  management  of  R.  A. 
Raymond  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  formerly  with  the  Joliet 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company.  Operations  in  the  new  line  have 
already  begun  and  conditions  warrant  a  good  volume  of 
business. 


Pennsylvania    Railroad   Freight    Stations  in 
Philadelphia 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  to  issue  a 
large  wall  map  of  Philadelphia,  the  purpose  of  which  will 
be  to  point  out  to  shippers  the  location  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  receiving  and  delivering  stations  in  that  city. 
As  this  is,  however,  the  second  map  of  the  kind  the  com- 
pany has  issued  since  1897,  it  shows  in  diagram  form  the 
remarkable  development  of  railroad  facilities  in  this  city 
within  recent  years— facilities  required  by  the  fact  that 
I'hiladelphia  has  become  the  leading  manufacturing  cen- 
ter of  the  world.  The  map  shows  the  route  of  Pennsyl- 
\-.-inia  Railroad  tracks  in  that  city,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  443  miles.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
for  the  direct  use  of  Philadelphia  industries,  although 
the  map  shows  the  route  of  the  so-called  high  line,  or 
elevated  double  track  freight  railroad,  planned  by  Presi- 
dent Cassatt  to  connect  the  Main  Line  and  the  New  York 
Division  with  the  Delaware  Extension  and  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad,  and  intended 
especially  for  the  coal  trains  running  between  Harris- 
burg  and  the  Delaware  River,  as  well  as  for  large  mer- 
chandise traffic  handled  at  Dock  street  terminals  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Within  the  129  square  miles  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
I)hia.  this  map  shows  the  location  of  50  separate  and  dis- 
tinct shipping  and  receiving  points  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  or  an  average  of  about  1  to  every  214" square 
miles.  This  extraordinary  number  of  stations— which  is 
greater  than  any  other  railroad  has  in  any  other  city- 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  interests  of  the  city  are  so  widely  dis- 
tributed that  in  order  that  shippers  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  excessive  charges  for  drayage,  there  should  be 
established  a  station  and  a  carload  delivery  yard  in 
every  well  defined  section  of  the  city. 

Attention  is  also  called  by  the  new  map  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  central  portions  of  the  city,  where  the  retail 
and  wholesale  houses  are  located,  there  are  to-day  spa- 
cious buildings  at  the  Dock  Street  Station.  Walnut  Street 
Station  and  Wharf.  Vine  Street  Station  and  Washington 
Avenue  Station,  furnishing  facilities  for  handling  the 
extraordinarily  large  miscellaneous  freight  traflie.  The 
\alue  of  these  stations  to  shippers  is  attested  by  the  large 
amount  of  traffic  consigned  to  them. 

The  map  also  gives  the  names  of  stations  at  which 
cranes,  track  scales  and  wagon  scales  have  been  installed. 
It  shows,  for  example,  that  at  the  Shackamaxon  Station 
an  electric  crane  has  been  built,  which  will  lift  40  tons. 
.\t  the  Fifty-second  Street  Station  there  is  a  crane  with 
a  capacity  of  30  tons.  Huge  cranes  and  scales  have  been 
built  at  other  stations,  in  order  that  the  handling  and 
weighing  of  freight  might  be  facilitated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  On  this  map  are  pointed  out  the  names 
of  the  stations  at  which  freight  may  he  loaded  to  the 
different  directions  in  which  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad 
r.-idiates  from  Philadelphia,  thus  showing  the  network  of 
tracks  required  to  enable  the  shippers  of  that  city  to  load 
their  freight  and  have  it  hurried  away  within  the  short- 
est possible  time. 


The  Armor  Steel  &  Foundry  Company.  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Chicago,  and  Matthews,  lud.,  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Steel  Foundry  Company's  old  plant  at 
Winton  place.  Cincinnati.  The  equipment  at  its  Mat- 
thews, Ind.,  plant  will  be  moved  to  Cincinnati.  The  pres- 
ent Winton  place  building  is  134  x  2r0  ft.  and  a  215-ft. 
addition  will  be  made,  making  the  structure  .515  ft.  long. 
The  new  addition  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion, conforming  with  the  old  building.  The  company  will 
manufacture  steel  castings  under  the  Gebhard  proce.ss  and 
will  need  some  additional   equipment  fcv  its  new  plant. 
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The    Machmeiry    Markets 

The  machinery  demand  Is  steadily  improving.  An  encouraging  feature  is  that  the  buying  is  conservative 
and  not  caused  l)y  any  fear  of  advancing  prices.  The  call  for  equipment  is  so  general  and  such  a  wide  variety 
of  machinery  is  asked  for  that  about  every  branch  of  the  trade  Is  feeling  the  betterment.  The  railroads  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  trade.  Some  business  is  being  placed  in  New  York,  although  noth- 
ing has  been  bought  as  yet  against  the  large  list  mentioned  last  week.  The  railroads  are  buyiug  In  Chicago 
and  a  good  call  exists  there  for  small  tools.  New  England  reports  a  good  supply  business,  and  an  encouraging 
Indication  there  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  systems  Increased 
their  freight  earnings  in  January.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading  railroads  have  been  making  inquiries  for 
tools  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  In  Cleveland  there  is  an  increased  volume  of  business,  mostly  for  small  lots. 
Similar  conditions  exist  In  the  South,  and  in  St  Louis  there  is  a  decidedly  Improved  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
machinery.  The  export  demand  for  machine  tools  and  mining  machinery  continues  to  give  the  market  good 
support.  A  list  of  mechanical  equipment  which  will  perhaps  aggregate  $50,000  has  been  Issued  by  the  Everett 
Mills,  Lawrence.  Mass.,  and  the  buying  will  be  done  from  there. 


New  York 

New  York,  February  15,  1911. 

Orders  are  being  placed  against  the  liberal  inquiries 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  market  early  in  January, 
and  a  good  general  business  is  being  done.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  machinery  houses  in  this  vicinity  bid  on  such  a 
varied  assortment  of  requirements  as  have  come  forward 
recently.  Textile  machinery,  wood  working  equipment,  metal 
stamping  presses,  sugar  miU  machinery,  conveying  equip- 
ment and  machine  tools  are  all  in  good  demand,  and  most 
of  the  business  that  has  come  forward  has  been  in  the  way 
of  inquiries  for  one  or  two  machines.  In  some  lines  manu- 
facturers actually  have  all  they  can  handle.  This  is 
especially  true  with  certain  makers  of  special  automatic 
machinery,  such  as  screw  machines.  The  increased  activity 
is  reflected  in  the  bookings  of  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Company,  which  show  that  the  volume  of  orders  placed  with 
it  in  January  was  50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  bookings 
of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  An  encouraging 
feature  is  that  most  of  the  people  buying  machines  are  not 
getting  them  for  replacement,  but  are  adding  to  their  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  in  consequence  there  are  fewer  offer- 
ings of  second-hand  machinery  than  are  usually  made  when 
good  buying  is  being  done.  The  demand  for  second-hand 
machinery  continues  especially  good  and  dealers  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  good  prices  for  used  equipment.  Jobbing 
foundrymen  in  this  market  are  becoming  more  active,  and 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  turning  out  machinery  cast- 
ings declare  that  orders  are  better  than  they  have  been  at 
an.v  time  within  the  last  five  months. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  second  unit  of  the  Argo 
plant  in  course  of  construction  at  Chicago  for  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  26  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
company  has  a  large  plant  already  in  operation  at  Chicago, 
and  it  has  been  adding  to  it  for  some  time,  and  has  been 
a  Uberal  purchaser  in  the  machinery  trade,  largely  for  power 
equipment,  conveying  machinery  and  special  machinery.  The 
site  on  which  this  plant  is  being  located  is  100  acres  in 
extent  and  at  present  about  25  acres  are  covered  by  build- 
ings. It  is  the  intention  to  continually  extend  the  plant 
until  all  of  the  property  is  occupied  by  manufacturing  struc- 
tures. 

The  M.  H.  Treadwell  Company,  140  Cedar  street.  New 
York,  is  inquiring  for  a  line  of  machine  tools  for  installa- 
tion in  a  plant  at  Easton,  Pa.  The  company  is  asking  for 
a  line  of  slightly  used  tools,  and  has  also  been  making  in- 
quiries with  houses  handling  only  new   equipment. 

The  Rome  JIfg.  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  does  not  manu- 
facture rubber  equipment,  as  was  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
February  2.  The  company  makes  sheet  metal  ware,  and  the 
building  mentioned  was  erected  last  year  and  is  thoroughly 
equipped  and  in  operation. 

The  Positive  Clutch  &  Pulley  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  a  capital  stock  of  SIOO.OOO,  and  will  manu- 
facture a  complete  line  of  combination  jaw  and  friction 
clutches  for  transmission  work  and  a  line  of  steel  center 
wood  rim  pulleys.  The  company  has  arranged  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  three-story  brick  factory  at  32  and  34 
Lansing  street,  adjacent  to  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Belt  Line  and  will  install  the  requisite  equipment  of 
machinery.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  S.  Hook, 
president ;  V.  P.  Beard,  vice-president ;  S.  A.  Benedict, 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  E.  L.  Worbois,  secretary. 


George  Laub  &  Sons,  tanners,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  build 
and  equip  a  five-story  addition,  120  x  120  ft.,  to  their  plant 
at  Clinton  street  and  the  Erie  railroad.  The  Turner  Con- 
struction Company  has  been  awarded  contract  for  the 
building. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  bids  until  March  7  for  the  construction  of  cov- 
ered sand  filters,  pipe  lines,  boilers,  water  turbines,  steam 
and  electrical  pumping  machinery  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment and  mechanical  appurtenances  for  new  water  works 
plant.  Hazen  &  Whipple,  103  Park  avenue.  New  York, 
are  the  consulting  engineers  in  charge. 

The  New  I'ork,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  Company 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Belt  Company,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
has  completed  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an  exten- 
sive addition  to  its  plant  at  East  avenue,  Oliver  street  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Henry  W.  Littlefield,  successor  to  Littlefield  &  Clark, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  established  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
21  Illinois  street  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  motors  and 
portable  combination  self-powered  working  machinery  for 
contractors  and  builders'  use.  A  specialty  will  be  made 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  Simples  woodworker,  a  machine 
equipped  with  nine  woodworking  tools  including  jointer, 
saws,  boring  machine.  &c.,  operated  by  a  gasoline  motor 
built  in  to  the  machine. 

A  three-story  and  basement  shop  building,  50  x  1G9  ft., 
with  three-story  wing,  32  x  45  ft.,  will  be  erected  and 
equipped  by  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rand  Hall  Memorial  Building.  Bids  will 
be  called  for  about  March  15  by  R.  H.  Treman,  chairman. 
Building  Committee. 

The  Rudolph  Wuslitzer  Mfg.  Company,  North  Tona- 
wanda, N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  an  extensive  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Sawyers  Creek  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Iix.,  February  14,  1911. 

The  machinery  trade  is  beginning  to  feel  the  quickening 
impulse  and  has  taken  another  step  the  past  week  in   tlu 
direction  of   a   normal   volume   of  business.     There   is   sti! 
quite  a  distance  to  travel,  but  Chicago  dealers  are  encour- 
aged by  the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  inquiries  anil 
orders.     The  out  of  town  trade  seems  to  be  in  the  lead  i!i 
the  matter  of  improvement.     Manufacturers   in   Wisconsir 
Iowa    and     the    Northwest    are    sending    in    good    order- 
especially  for  small  tools,  and  there  are  also  more  inquiries 
from  Chicago  industries. 

The  Motor  Truck  Show  has  attracted  a  great  deal  01 
attention  among  business  men.  The  field  for  the  use  of 
trucks  is  so  large  and  inviting  that  it  may  put  the  auto- 
mobile industry  on  its  feet  again  and  result  in  a  further 
extension  of  manufacturing  facilities  in  that  line,  which  will 
mean  a  market  for  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  high 
grade  machine  tools. 

The  railroads  are  doing  a  little  more  business  in  random 
orders  for  shop  tools,  and  a  settlement  of  the  rate  ques- 
tion may  enable  them  to  make  more  extensive  purchases. 

The  Marshall  &  Huschart  Machinery  Company.  Chicago, 
recently  closed  an  order  for  shipment  to  Berlin,  Germany. 
This  was  a  preliminary  order  for  equipment  for  the  new 
Berlin  plant  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Ottawa  &  Peoria  Railway  has  under  con- 
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struction  at  Ottawa,  111.,  a  sUop  building,  02x302  ft.,  which 
will  coutain  three  tracks,  two  of  which  will  be  repair  pit 
tracks  and  the  third  will  terminate  iu  a  paint  shop.  In 
addition  to  this  there  will  be  erected  a  boiler  room,  heater 
house  and  a  blacksmith  shop  and  brass  foundry.  The  ulti- 
mate s:ze  of  the  shop  is  expected  to  be  302  x  302  ft.,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  road  to  increase  the  size  as  fast 
as  appropriations  are  available.  One  corner  of  the  building 
will  contain  the  offices  and  drafting  room  and  will  be  three 
stories,  with  a  store  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  shop  will 
be  equipped  with  a  crane  of  50  tons  capacity,  wheel  presses, 
lathes  and  other  machinery,  all  of  which  will  be  motor 
driven.     A  sprinkler  system   will  also  be  installed. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  closed  a  deal  with  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  ground  upon 
which  It  will  erect  a  new  factory  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground.  The  first  buildings  will  be  one  story, 
saw  tooth  roof,  of  brick  construction,  and  will  contain  about 
2S0.O0O  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  .$200,000  to  $1,500,000. 

A  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  heating  sta- 
tion at  Elgin,  111.,  is  being  promoted  by  Henry  Muntz  and 
others  of  that  city.  Plans  for  the  incorporation  of  a  com- 
pany with  .$.500,000  capital  stock  are  being  arranged,  but 
details  have  not  been  worked  out. 

The  City  Council  of  Deland,  111.,  is  preparing  to  establish 
a  water  works   system. 

The  Central  Station  Engineering  Company,  164  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  central  heat- 
ing plant  for  the  Kokomo,  Marion  &  Western  Traction  Com- 
pany, Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ,$250,000. 
The  same  engineers  are  also  preparing  plans  and  will  be 
ready  lor  bids  about  Eebruary  12  for  an  extension  of  the 
city  water  works,  power  system  and  mains  and  enlarging 
the  power  plant  and  lighting  system  for  the  city  of  Logans- 
port,  Ind.  The  company  also  has  plans  in  progress  for  a 
central  heating  plant  to  be  constructed  at  Anderson,  Ind., 
by  a  stock  company,  of  which  I.  E.  May,  1009  Main  street, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  is  secretary. 

The  A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  II!.,  will  begin 
work  early  in  the  spring  on  extensive  improvements  to  its 
plant.     About  $3.50,000  will  be  expended  by  the  company. 

The  Moline  Scale  Factory.  East  Moline,  111.,  has  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  ground  which  adjoins  its  present  property, 
which  it  will  hold  for  future  growth. 

The  Economy  Light  &  Power  Company,  Coal  City,  111., 
is  making  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  The 
building  will  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

The  Rock  Island  Sash  &  Door  Works,  Rock  Island,  111.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000, 
but  advises  that  it  is  not  contemplating  any  improvements. 

Ziegler-Schryer  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  III.,  gasoline 
engines,  will  erect  a  machine  shop,  80  x  200  ft.,  contracts 
for  which  will  be  let  in  about  .SO  days. 

Springfield,  111.,  will  expend  $135,000  for  improvements 
to  its  water  works,  including  the  installation  of  a  new- 
pump. 

The  Atwood  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Rockford,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  James  T.  Atwood.  Howard  C.  Atwood  and 
Myra  C.  Atwood.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery. 

The  Metropolis  Foundry  Company,  Metropolis,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $3500.  The  in- 
corporators are  F.  W.  Borraan,  Edgar  Jones  and  Charles 
C.  Leonard.  The  company  will  engage  in  general  machin- 
ery and  foundry  work. 

The  Interstate  Cement  Products  Company,  Hoopeston, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  H.  Hutton,  Thomas  Woolverton 
and  H.  G.  Carr.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  tile,   concrete  blocks,  &c. 

The  American  Heating  &  Supply  Company,  Rockford. 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$40,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Fred  K.  Houston,  Merritt  H.  Mott 
and  Charles  Franz.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heating  plants. 

The  Burlington  Tool  Committee 

The  system  of  purchasing  machine  tools,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has 
invited  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment  among  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  While  it  has  been  the  custom  of  railroads 
and  other  large  buyers  to  have  committees  which  consider 
and  recommend  specifications  or  the  purchase  of  machinery, 
the  Burlington  committee  seems  to  have  more  power  of  initia- 
tive and  has  adopted  a  more  progressive  policy. 

This  committee  made  its  appearance  in  the  trade  last 
fall  in  connection  with  purchases  for  new  shops  at  Have- 
lock,  Neb.  The  committee  visited  all  the  Chicago  dealers 
and  made  an  extensive  trip  among  the  manufacturers  solicit- 
mg  demonstrations  of  machines  and  all  the  practical  infor- 


mation that  could  be  obtained  from  the  experts  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  results  were  evidently  satisfactory  to  the 
executive  management  of  the  Burlington  system,  as  the  com- 
mittee is  continuing  its  work  by  carrying  through  on  the 
same  plan  occasional  purchases  for  other  shops  of  the  system. 

It  seems  that  for  about  20  years  the  Burlington  has  had 
an  "Association  of  Operating  Officers,"  which  holds  regular 
meetings,  the  chief  object  of  the  association  being  to  promoii 
efficiency  and  to  secure  general  discussion  by  all  the  operatin:; 
officers  of  proposed  improvements.  The  Tool  Committee  is  a 
regular  committee  of  ihis  association.  It  has  no  power  ii> 
make  purchases  for  the  company,  but  it  recommends  all  pur- 
cha.ses  of  machine  tools,  and  it  usually  specifies  two  or  more 
competing  machines  before  actual  purchase  is  authorized  or 
bids  invited. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  the  most  capable  men  for 
its  work  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  One  member  is  the 
company's  "  superintendent  of  piecework,"  who  travels  over 
the  system  promoting  piecework  in  all  the  company's  shops, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
.shop  efficiency  on  other  railroads  and  in  commercial  plants. 

The  committee  has  grown  into  an  interesting  piece  of  cor- 
porate machinery.  It  affords  the  executive  management  of 
the  compnny  a  safe  guide  in  appropriating  money  or  authoriz- 
ing improvements,  and  its  successful  record  has  given  the 
progressive  men  who  ccnstitute  the  committee  a  degree  of 
initiative  that  is  unusual  in  railroad  shop  management.  The 
individual  shop  foreman  or  .superintendent  often  hesitates  to 
recommend  innovations  or  improvements,  because  a  mistake 
in  judgment  would  be  a  set  back  in  his  position  with  his 
company  which  would  count  more  than  credit  for  successful 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  corporate  psy- 
chology the  foreman  or  superintendent  is  usually  content  to 
travel  along  in  a  rut,  and  when  new  machines  are  required 
he  recommends  those  which  have  been  used  in  the  sliop  for 
10  to  40  .vears,  without  profiting  by  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry. 

The  shop  payrolls  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
amount  to  about  $250,000,000  annually,  while  reports  show 
the  expenditure  of  only  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  for  shop 
equipment.  There  has  been  remarkable  progress  in  the  past 
10  or  20  years  in  the  efficiency  of  locomotives  and  train  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  in  track  and  bridge  construction,  but  the 
railroad  shop  has  become  a  form  of  backwater  in  the  stream 
of  progress  in  railroad  management. 

'iue  system  adopted  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv 
IS  apparently  throwing  light  on  this  problem  in  railroad  man- 
agement. Recently  the  committee  has  disposed  of  a  number 
of  old  machines,  which  have  been  replaced  by  new  tools. 
Some  that  were  found  to  have  no  commercial  value  in  the 
market  for  used  tools  have  been  scrapped.  These  are  unusual 
occurrences  in  the  management  of  railroad  shops.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  shown  a  willingness  to  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  new  tools  that  have  never  been  used  in  railroad 
shops.  When  its  members  are  out  on  an  investigating  trip 
and  are  entertained  by  a  machine  tool  manufacturer  or  dealer 
they  show  a  preference  for  water,  while  their  strict  attention 
to  business  has  occasioned  much  comment. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  February  14,  1911. 

.Machine  tool  builders  report  rather  irregular  conditions 
lor  the  past  few  days.  The  inquiry  is  excellent,  but  not 
many  actual  orders  are  coming  in.  Lathes  are  more  in 
demand  than  any  other  class  of  tools.  Small  dynamos  and 
motors  are  good  sellers  and  the  demand  for  boilers  holds  up 
well.  Makers  of  steam  fittings  and  engineers'  specialties 
are  all  busy,  and,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
business  situation,  so  far  as  manufacturers  are  concerned, 
shows  a  steady  improvement.  However,  in  judging  condi- 
tions in  most  lines,  a  period  of  at  least  a  month  should  be 
considered  instead  of  a  week.  Foundrymen  are  feeling  very 
much  more  encouraged.  Second-hand  machinery  dealers  are 
also  doing  a  little  better. 

A.  C.  Harrison,  W.  M.  Lockett  and  J.  W.  JIuster,  all  of 
McLean,  Ky.,  have  incorporated  the  Calhoun  Planing  Mill 
Company. 

The  Fisher  Auto  Top  Company,  Norwalk.  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture automobile  tops.  The  incorporators  are  William  A. 
Fisher,  L.  M.  Fisher,  Lawrence  Fisher,  M.  Fisher  and  R. 
E.  Thiosen. 

The  Cahill  Shoe  Company,  Cincinnati,  whose  factory  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  acquired  a  building  on  Den- 
man  street,  and  will  fit  it  up  with  modern  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes. 

The    Noyes    Company.    Dayton,    Ohio,    manufacturer    of 
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special  macUinery  parts  and  novelties,  contemplates  enlarg- 
ing its  plant. 

For  the  purpose  of  manufaclnriug  machinery  for  handling 
peat  and  its  products,  the  luiou  I'eat  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $2r),0(X)  capital  stock.  The 
principal  incorporators  are  T.  B.  .Tarvis,  O.  J.  Sigler  and 
C.  J.  Scott. 

The  Hisey-Wolf  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
completed  the  installation  of  the  machinery  in  its  new  plant. 
The  demand  for  export  trade  for  its  drills  and  grinders  is 
reported  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Griess-Pfleger  Tanning  Company.  Cincinnati,  has 
purchased  the  property  which  it  now  occupies  under  lease  in 
Chicago  from  the  Grey,  Clark  &  Engle  tannery.  The  com- 
pany will  construct  at  once  a  modern  tannery,  representing 
an  investment  of  $200.0(X)  in  buildings. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that  the  Lockport  Stamp- 
ing Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
accessories,  will  build  a  plant  at  P'iudlay,  Ohio. 

The  Vanadium  Steel  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Morgantowu,  W.  Va.,  with  j;,"iO,i)(X)  capital  stock.  The  incor- 
porators are  Albert  Loeb,  John  M.  Gregg.  William  H.  Brand, 
A.  Jlornisch,  Leopold  Sigwart,  A.  It.  Price  and  John  A. 
Purinton,  all  of  Jlorgantown. 

A  creditors'  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Punch  &  Shear 
Company  has  been  called  for  February  17.  C.  J.  McDiar- 
mid.   Blymyer  Building,   Cincinnati,   is   receiver. 

The  Producers  Supply  &  Tool  Company,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $3U,(XX)  capital  stock,  to  deal 
in  second-hand  machinery  and  scrap  material.  The  incor- 
porators are  E.  W.  Le  Fever,  JI.  Le  Fever,  Ike  Ruby  and 
David  Ruby. 

The  Swope  Garage  c&  Machine  Company,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000 
capital  stock,  to  take  over  the  automobile  repair  and  ma- 
chine shop  of  George  B.  Swope.  Some  extensions  of  the 
business  are  contemplated.  George  B.  Swope,  Elmer  Jauk 
and  J.  E.  McLean  are  named  among  the  incorporators. 

The  City  Council  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  pur- 
chase a  gasoline  engine  to  furnish  power  for  the  auxiliary 
water  works  and  pumping  station  and  for  lighting  the  city 
auditorium. 

The  City  Council  of  East  Liverpool.  Ohio,  will  expend 
$175,000  for  extending  and  improving  water  works  system. 

The  National  Metal  Specialty  Company.  London.  Ohio, 
recentlv  incorporated,  has  been  dissolved  and  its  entire  plant 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Company, 
London.  Ohio,  an  old  established  company.  Extensive  im- 
provements are  being  made  to  the  plant,  including  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  building  for  the  manufacture  of  radiator 
shields,  metal  shingles,  metal  lockers  and  metal  furniture. 
Machinery  is  being  installed  which  will  enable  the  company 
to  manufacture  everything  made  of  sheet  metal.  The  factory 
will  be  in  charge  of  Harry  C.  Hames,  one  of  the  foremost 
sheet  metal  manufacturers  in  the  United   States. 

At  the  regular  foremen's  session  of  the  Continuation 
School,  February  9.  Fred.  Knaft,  of  the  Bradford  Machine 
Tool  Company,  "delivered  an  interesting  address  on  Master 
Screw  Cutting.  Interest  in  the  school  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  last  meeting  numbered  over  60 
foremen  and  superintendents. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  13.  1911. 
Orders  coming  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  do  not 
show  any  material  improvement.  Some  little  business  is 
moving,  but  it  is  usually  in  the  nature  of  the  smaller  propo- 
sitions. In  certain  lines  of  special  work,  a  more  active 
demand  is  reported,  and  here  and  there  a  manufacturer  is 
found  who  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  work  and  is  run- 
ning full  capacity.  Generally  speaking,  however,  builders 
report  the  demand  as  irregular,  with  plants  operating  on  an 
unsatisfactory  basis.  There  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry 
for  equipment  coming  from  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Reading  railroads  and  the  trade  feels  that  it  will  not  be 
long  until  more  activity  from  that  class  of  buyers  will  de- 
velop, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  roads  have 
announced  their  intention  in  going  ahead  with  extension 
work  planned,  but  which  has  been  held  up  for  some  time. 
The  improved  condition  of  the  steel  trade  is  also  looked 
upon  as  a  factor  which  will  result  in  more  active  conditions 
and  ultimately  have  an  influence  on  machine  tool  buying. 
In  a  few  instances  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
second-hand  machinery  is  reported,  but  buying  continues 
irregular  and  while  some  fairly  good  business  is  being  figured 
on.  "there  has  been  little  actual  improvement  in  sales.  A 
moderate  business  in  boilers  and  engines  is  reported,  both 
in  new  and  second-hand  equipment;   boilers  have  been  the 


most  active,  but  there  is  little  important  business  in  engines 
pending. 

The  .Vmerican  Can  Company,  which  now  occupies  a 
large  building  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  Twenty-first 
street  and  Washington  avenue,  has,  it  is  stated,  obtained 
an  option  on  a  portion  of  the  old  Xeafie  &  Levy  ship-building 
property  at  Beach,  Palmer  and  Allen  streets,  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  site  for  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  Details  are 
not  available,  but  it  is  said  that  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  two  four-story  buildings,  to  occupy  a  lot  115  x  340  ft., 
are  being  taken. 

The  contract  for  the  new  plant  for  the  S.  S.  Wentzell 
Machine  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Fiftieth  street  and 
Parksidi-  avenue,  100  x  l.'Vl  ft.  (one  story),  has  been  given 
to  the  Philip  Haibach  Construction  Company,  which  will 
begin  work  at  an  early  date.  No  important  additions  to  the 
machiniTy  equipment  of  the  plant  will  be  required,  and  we 
are  advised  that  the  power  plant  for  the  new  shop  has  al- 
ready been  provided  for. 

Fire  destroyed  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  Tindel-Morris 
Company.  Eddystone.  Pa.,  on  February  8.  While  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  temporary  quarters  were  provided  in  one 
of  its  other  departments,  pending  the  re-building  of  the 
burned  shop,  which  will  be  immediately  begun.  The  fire 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  company's  business.  An 
increased  demand  is  experienced  for  forging  work,  but  for 
the  line  of  special  tools  the  inquiry  still  remains  rather 
quiet. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Lewes,  Del.,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  .$2(X».00<X  which  will  erect  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  fish  oil,  &c.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  president.  William  G.  Lofland  ;  vice-presidents,  D.  W. 
Burbage  and  W.  H.  Bookhammer :  treasurer,  John  R.  Bay- 
lis.  and  secretary,  James  F.  Lark.  Work  on  the  plant  is 
expected  to  be  started  at  an  early  date. 

The  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Company,  reports  the 
receipt  of  moderate  orders  for  sand  and  chilled  cast  char- 
coal iron  rolls  from  steel  iron  and  rubber  mills,  but  notes 
that  buyers  are  not  yet  disposed  to  make  purchases  for 
extended  requirements.  Recent  orders  have  hardly  been 
sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  operating  full  capacity,  but 
from  inquiries  in  hand  a  better  demand  in  the  near  future 
is  anticipated. 

The  city  of  Chester.  Pa.,  will  receive  bids  until  Febru- 
ary 20  for  the  construction  of  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street,  also  for  the  construction  of  a  bulkhead  at  the  foot  of 
Edgemont  avenue,  that  city.  Plans,  specifications  and 
further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
City  Engineer,  Chester,  Pa. 

City  permits  have  been  taken  out  for  the  erection  of  a 
one-story  tank  house,  42  x  53  ft.,  with  a  wing,  32  s  38  ft., 
a  storage  building  and  garage,  46  x  174  ft.,  and  a  dryer 
building.  54  x  02  ft.,  to  be  built  at  Forty-ninth  street  and 
the  Schuylkill  river,  for  the  Penn  Reduction  Company. 

A  slight  fire  damaging  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Duplex  Metals  Company's  plant,  Chester,  Pa.,  on  February  4, 
is  reported.  There  was  no  important  machinery  damage, 
and  the  fire  will  in  no  way  affect  the  production  or  deliveries 
of  the  company's  product. 

Dienelt  &  Eisenhardt,  Inc.,  have  recently  booked  very 
satisfactory  orders  for  special  equipment.  One  order  for  a 
very  large  machine  for  oil  cloth  printing  work  has  been  re- 
ceived from  New  England  parties.  The  demand  for  dead 
stroke  and  special  bracket  hammers  has  improved  materially 
as  has  also  that  for  hydraulic  jacks,  with  orders  for  both 
these  lines  coming  out  more  freely.  Sufficient  work  is  now 
on  the  order  books  of  this  concern  to  keep  its  plant  fully 
occupied  for  some  four  or  five  mouths. 

The  Dallastown  Furniture  Company,  Dallastown,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  will 
erect  a  manufacturing  plant.  A.  F.  Fix  is  president ; 
Charles  Kohler,  vice-president ;  J.  H.  M.vcrs,  secretary ; 
John  C.  Heckert,  treasurer.  A  committee  consisting  of 
John  C.  Heckert,  Charles  Kohler  and  L.  Tarbet.  of  Dallas- 
town,  and  Flavel  Seitz  of  Glen  Rock,  Pa.,  will  have  charge 
of  purchasing  the  equipment,  comprising  boilers,  engines, 
clecrric  light  and  power  plant,  wood  working  machinery, 
dry  house  kilns,  general  mill  fixtures,  &c.,  incident  to  the 
manufacture  of  furniture. 

The  Temple  Malleable  Iron  «&  Steel  Company  has  re- 
cently been  formed  and  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the 
Temple  Ornamental  &  Structural  Iron  Company.  Temple, 
Pa.  Additional  buildings  have  been  erected  and  necessary 
equipment  for  the  n.anufacture  of  malleable  iron  castings 
has  been  installed.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
be  about  15  tons  n  day  and  the  new  company  expects  to  g-'t 
in  operation  on  February  27.  M.  Schwendner  is  president 
and  Edwin  C.  Donaghy.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company, 
which  has  its  Philadelphia  office  at  421  Arcade  Building. 

Bids  will  he  received  by  the  Borough  Clerk.  Coraopolis, 
Pa.,  until  March  1  for  furnishing  one  1,.500.000-gal.  triplex 
pump :    one    loO-hp.   gas   engine ;    two   225-hp.   gas   engines, 
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direct  connected  to  175-k.v.a.,  2300-volt,  GO-cycle,  3-phase 
alternating  current  generator ;  one  75-hp.  gas  engine,  direct 
connected  to  50  k.r.a. :  two  175-k.v.a.,  2300-volt,  60-cycle, 
3-pha.se  alternating  current  generator,  complete  with  ex- 
citers :  one  50-k.v.a.  and  one  5-panel  switchboard. 


•^  Toronto 

Toronto,  February  11,  1911. 

Business  appears  to  be  more  active  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  while  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  and 
by  some  dealers  and  manufacturers  is  considered  to  be 
exceedingly  bright.  A  noteworthy  phase  is  the  establishing 
of  warehouses  in  the  West.  This  is  the  sequel  to  the  excur- 
sion made  through  the  West  last  summer  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers"  Association.  The  lesson  of  that  trip  was 
that  to  get  the  largest  benefit  of  the  expanding  demand  there 
and  to  cope  with  American  competition,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  warehouses  at  each  of  the  important  centers  for  the 
carrying  and  speedy  distributing  of  stocks.  This  building 
of  Western  warehouses  by  Eastern  manufacturers  is  a  dis- 
tinctive and  outstanding  feature  of  present  day  trade  adap- 
tation. While  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  Canadian  West- 
ern trade  will  this  year  be  greater  than  ever,  it  is  also  real- 
i2ed  that  the  struggle  for  it  will  be  keener.  The  plans  of 
many  eastern  Canada  manufacturers  in  respect  to  the  West- 
ern trade  have  been  sharply  changed  since  the  reciprocity 
agreement  was  announced.  A  more  pushing  campaign  will 
be  carried  on  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  articles.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  a  50  per  cent,  preference  on  British  goods  will 
develop  a  more  spirited  competition  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  Kingdom.  Assuredly  the  saturating 
point  of  the  Western  demand  will  be  higher  up  the  scale 
th.iu  it  was  last  year. 

The  Saskatchewan  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw,  Al- 
berta, has  decided  to  increase  its  flour  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity from  its  present  limit  of  1000  bbl.  per  day  to  one  of 
2000  bbl..  and  to  build  an  oatmeal  mill  to  turn  out  600 
bbl.  per  day. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Dominion  Government 
by  the  City  Council  of  Edmonton.  Alberta,  for  power  grants 
at  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Athabasa  River.  It  is  intended  to 
build  works  for  the  development  of  possibly  60.000  hp.  by  the 
municipaiity. 

J.  I.arne  McGibbon,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber 
Company  of  Canada,  has  acquired  control  of  Ames-Holden, 
Ltd.,  and  the  James  MeCready  Company,  large  manufac- 
turers of  boots  and  shoes  in  Montreal.  Four  million  dollars 
is  named  as  the  sum  required  to  bring  the  two  companies 
into  this  merger.  J.  L.  McGibbon  says  that  he  will  introduce 
many  new  methods  of  manufacture  into  the  shoe  business. 
Two  new  factories  are  to  be  built.  The  policy  followed  by 
the  Xew  England  makers  will  be  adopted. 

Directors  of  the  Western  Steel  Corporation  are  reported 
by  British  Columbia  newspapers  as  saying  that  they  have 
taken  up  their  option  for  the  S500.000  site  selected  for  a 
steel  plant  and  town  site  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Fraser 
River.  It  is  added  that  iron  ore  and  coal  lands  on  Graham 
Island  have  also  been  acquired. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Bow  River  at 
Bassano.  Alberta.  It  is  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  company's 
irrigation  works.  It  is  stated  that  2.500  men  will  be  em- 
ployed on  the  dam.  Janse,  Macdonell  &  Co.  have  the  con- 
tract for  the  excavation  work,  and  Walker,  Fyshe  &  Co.  for 
the  concrete  work. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  plans  for  the 
building  of  a  larse  roundhouse  in  London.  Ont.,  in  the  spring. 
The  machinery  to  be  installed  will  be  worked  by  power  ob- 
tained from  the  city's  distribution  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  has  decided  to 
spend  .?3S..520  on  a  new  fire  station.  S13.000  for  an  aerial 
motor  truck,  §10.000  for  a  motor  engine  and  $13,000  on  other 
fire  equipment. 

Mining  operations  are  expected  to  begin  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  spring  in  the  Fort  George  district  of  British  Columbia. 

Many  factories  in  Hamilton  and  Brantford.  Ont..  were 
temporarily  incommoded  by  trouble  at  the  power  house  of 
the  Cataract  Company's  power  house  at  De  Cew  Falls  this 
week. 

A  large  electrical  equipment  house  in  England,  which 
got  many  of  the  contracts  for  motor  installations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hydroelectric  system  of  Ontario,  is  reported  to 
be  seriously  considering  the  establishing  of  a  branch  plant  in 
London,  Ont. 

The  Cotton  Print  Company,  a  new  corporation  with  a 
capital  stock  of  .$800,000,  is  to  build  a  large  plant  at  St. 
Timothy,  Montreal.  It  is  said  that  the  machinery  is  already 
ordered. 

At  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Xorthern  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  it  was  announced  that  another  large  pas- 
senger vessel  will  be  added  to  the  fleet. 

One  hundred  cars  of  iron  pipe  for  the  carrying  of  na- 


tural gas  from  Merlin,  Ont..  to  London,  Ont.,  are  scattered 
along  the  line  of  railroad  between  these  two  points.  The 
work  of  laying  this  pipe  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  three  big  dams  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  conservation  purposes  on  the 
Ottawa  River  will  be  completed  this  summer.  These  are 
the  ones  at  the  Kippewa  and  Temiskaming  lakes.  The  one 
at  Quinze  Lake  will  be  completed  next  winter.  After  their 
regulating  influence  is  established  water  power  and  hydro- 
electric power  users  on  the  Ottawa  will  no  longer  be 
troubled  by  low  water. 

The  Board  of  Control,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  opened  the 
tendei-s  for  supplies  on  P'ebruary  9  and  awarded  the  con- 
tracts, with  considerable  partiality  to  local  manufacturers. 
The  Gartshare-Thompson  Company's  tender  for  cast  iron 
pipe  was  §3  a  ton  higher  than  that  of  the  lowest  tender  of 
an  American  compan.v,  though  carrying  charges,  &c.,  would 
reduce  this  difference  to  ?1  a  ton.  The  Gartsshare-Thompson 
Company  got  the  contract.  The  Toronto  &  Hamilton  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  has  not  yet  got  the  contract  against  an 
American  company  that  bid  lower,  but  the  chances  seemed 
to  be  in  its  favor  up  to  the  time  it  was  decided  to  leave 
the  question  to  be  reported  on  by  the  City  Engineer  and  one 
of  the  Controllers.  The  Reinforced  Concrete  Company. 
Jackson.  Mich.,  got  the  contract  for  the  78-in,  concrete  pipe 
at  S7.22  per  foot.  The  Hamilton  Foundry  Company  got 
the  contract  for  castings,  at  $1.95  per  100  lb.  The  Canada 
Cement  Company  got  the  cement  contract  for  $1.48  per 
barrel. 

The  Fire  &  Light  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of 
Guelph,  Ont.,  has  gone  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  other  United 
States  points  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  motor 
engines  and  other  suggested  fire  plant  equipment  shall  be 
purchased. 

The  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Company  has  awarded 
to  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Petersborough, 
Ont.,  the  contract  for  the  plant  of  its  new  power  station. 
The  installation  is  to  be  of  four  units  of  3000  kw.  each. 

Twenty-seven  carloads  of  farm  machinery  are  to  be 
shipped  over  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way into  the  clay  belt  of  Northern  Ontario  in  the  spring. 

Much  is  heard  these  days  of  alleged  statements  of  owners 
of  American  manufacturing  plants  in  Canada  to  the  effect 
that,  had  they  foreseen  the  reciprocity  agreement,  they 
would  not  have  located  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line. 

Canadian  Motors,  Ltd,  Gait,  Ont.,  incorporated  with 
$2.50,000  capital  stock,  advises  that  it  is  occcupying  tempo- 
rary quarters  at  present,  but  that  it  will  erect  suitable  fac- 
tory buildings  during  the  coming  summer  for  the  manu- 
facture of  two  lines  of  cars,  including  a  two  passenger 
roadster  and  a  five  passenger  tourist. 


New  England 

Boston,   JIass.,   February   14,   1911. 

General  conditions  continue  to  develop  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  tangible  evidences  of  better  business  are  being 
felt  in  many  lines.  The  supply  trade  is  good.  One  of  the 
dealers  found  January  within  a  few  per  cent,  of  a  record. 
The  woolen  industry  is  reviving  gradually  after  a  long 
period  of  slackness.  The  railroad  earnings  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 
systems,  which  serve  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New 
England  territory,  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  goods 
hauled.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  situation  is  the 
practically  unanimous  opinion  that  improvement  will  be 
felt  from  now  on.  most  observers  basing  their  judgment  or 
personal  experiences  in  their  own  lines  of  trade.  The 
foundries  are  somewhat  more  active  than  they  have  been. 

The  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  wood  planing  machines,  will  build  a  new 
power  plant,  from  plans  by  Charles  T.  Main,  Boston.  A 
200-kw.  Rice  &  Sargent  engine  has  been  ordered  from  the 
Providence  Engineering  Works,  Providence.  R.  I.  The  re- 
maining equipment  has  not  been  purchased,  including  two 
boilers  and  a  lighting  plant.  The  building  will  be  located 
on  Old  Colony  avenue,  adjacent  to  the  present  shops.  Pains 
have  been  taken  in  securing  a  handsome  architectural  de- 
sign, with  a  tower  clock  as  a  feature.  In  fact  the  power 
house,  according  to  the  general  plans,  will  constitute  the 
original  unit  of  a  group  of  new  buildings,  corresponding  with 
it  in  design.  The  building  will  be  large  enough  to  permit 
of  a  duplicate  power  set  when  the  need  of  it  shall  be  reached. 

The  new  round  house  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  contain  a 
large  machine  shop,  for  which  between  $20,000  and  $30,000 
worth  of  machine  tools  will  be  required  late  in  the  present 
year. 

The  Westfield  Foundry  &  Valve  Company.  Westfield, 
Mass.,  will  erect  a  foundry,  60  x  70  ft.,  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, for  the  manufacture  of  gray  iron  and  brass  castings 
and   valves.     The  company   will   act   as  designer   and   maker 
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of  special  valves.  C.  O.  Churcliill  is  llie  president  and  sec- 
retary, L.  Hoist,  vice-president,  and  K.  H.  White,  treasurer. 
The  capital  stock  is  $55,000.  The  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  business  of  C.  L.  Barker,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will  here- 
after be  operated  in  two  departments,  one  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  engines,  the  other  for  the  building  of  the  Murray 
motor  truck.  Plans  are  being  made  lor  an  addition  to  the 
plant,  consisting  of  a  building  30  x  140  ft.  The  motor  truck 
is  the  design  of  Arthur  T.  Murray,  who  for  si.\  years  has 
been  wilh  the  mechanical  and  drafting  departments  of  the 
Locomobile  and  Lozier  companies. 

The  business  of  the  Porcupine  Boiler  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Connecticut  with 
$23,000  capital  slock,  the  incorporators  being  John  K.  Wil- 
liamson, Arthur  il.  Marsh  and  David  S.  Day,  all  of  Bridge- 
port. The  company  manufactures  horizontal  tubular  boilers, 
Williamson's  combination  water  arch  and  feed  water  heater, 
stacks,  tanks  and  general  iron  work.  The  business  was  for- 
merly conducted  as  the  llazelton  Boiler  Company,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  and  removed  in  1903  to  Bridgeport. 

A.  E.  Greene,  recently  with  the  New  Departure  Mfg. 
Comjiany,  Bristol.  Conn.,  as  superintendent  of  construction 
and  motor  power,  has  opened  an  office  at  60  Prospect  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  an  engineer,  with  factory  building  and 
equipment  as  his  specialty. 

1"he  Navy  Department  has  given  the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat 
Company  permission  to  build  the  $450,01X1  submarine  cruiser 
for  which  the  company  has  the  contract,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  where  the  facilities  of  the  plant  have  now  been  de- 
clared satisfactory  by  a  government  board.  The  works  have 
been  improved  greatly  of  late,  and  the  expectation  is  that 
their  development  will  proceed  rapidly  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  will 
erect  a  union  station  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  cost 
$1,500,000.  The  requirements  for  various  kinds  of  power 
and   other  equipment   will   be  large. 

The  Auto  Safety  Crank  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  will 
manufacture  automobile  specialties  at  Holyoke.  J.  L.  Beck 
is  the  president  and  George  W.  Parker  treasurer,  the  third 
director  being  J.  L.  Perkins.  The  company  has  not  com- 
pleted  its  manufacturing  plans. 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  Plainville,  Conn., 
states  that  the  machinery  requirements  for  the  large  factory 
additions,  contracts  for  which  have  been  placed,  have  not 
been  laid  out,  and  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  list  is 
ready.  The  company  manufactures  electrical  supplies.  It 
has  voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $100,125  to 
$5(X).000.  The  board  of  directors  has  been  increased  from 
three  to  seven,  the  new  members  being  Andrew  J.  Sloper 
and  J.  E.  Cooper,  New  Britain,  and  Carl  W.  Jones  and 
Stanley  S.  Gwillim,  Plainville.  the  old  directors  being  John 
H.  Trumbull,  the  president :  Frank  T.  Wheeler,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Henry  Trumbull,  secretary  and  treasujj'er. 

The  United  States  Motors  Company  has  decided  to  aban- 
don the  Alden  Sampson  plant  at  Pittsfield,  Mass..  and  will 
concentrate  both  the  light  and  the  heavy  truck  departments 
at  Detroit.  Mich.,  where  the  machinery  of  the  Pittsfield 
works  is  being  moved.  The  announcement  had  been  made 
that  the  heavy  truck  business  established  by  the  Sampson 
Company  would  be  made  the  nucleus  of  this  department, 
and  would  be  developed  at  Pittsfield.  but  the  company  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  skilled  men  in  that  place,  and  the  site 
of  the  shops  did  not  permit  of  extensive  enlargement. 

The  Housatonic  Power  Company  will  triple  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  its  plant  at  South  Norwalk.  Conn.,  by  the 
installation  of  water  gas  apparatus  and  will  extend  its  mains 
to  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  Boston  Machinery  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  Massachusetts  charter,  and  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are  Rich- 
ard J.  Cotter.  Judson  A.  Crane  and  Edward  A.  Taft,  Jr.. 
84  State  street.  The  company  owns  patents  covering  textile 
machinery,  which  will  be  the  product.  The  locations  of  the 
works   has  not  been  decided. 

The  Boston  Industrial  Development  Company,  which  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  a  charter, 
the  purpose  being  to  assist  financially  new  and  promising 
industries,  and  those  which,  already  established,  are  in  need 
of  cash  assistance  in  order  to  develop  normally.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  believes  that  a  great  good  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  manner  by  establishing  manufacturing 
concerns  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  especially  such  con- 
cerns as  can  advantageously  conduct  their  business  in  so- 
called  loft  properties.  The  idea  is  to  make  $25,000  prac- 
tically the  outside  limit  of  assistance  to  individual  con- 
cerns. The  subscribers  to  the  movement  as  members  of  the 
corporation  will  act  to  guarantee  credits  up  to  some  $500,- 
000.  Similar  organizations  have  worked  with  great  benefits 
to  other  American  communities. 


The  Bridgeport  Metal  Treating  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  under  Connecticut  laws  with 
.$10,000  capital  stock.  W.  B.  Lasher  is  the  president,  W. 
T.  Gibson,  vice-president,  and  II.  S.  Brown,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  factory  will  be  at  125  Stratford  avenue.  The 
work  will  consist  of  case  hardening,  heat  treating  and  anneal- 
ing, a  specialty  being  made  of  high  speed  and  tool  steel 
hardening.  The  company  will  also  have  facilities  for  light  j 
manufacturing. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  announces  that  the  building! 
of  the  extension  of  its  allied  line,  the  Vermont  Central.l 
from  Palmer.  Mass..  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  begin  in  the  j 
spring,  with  the  intention  of  having  this  new  and  important  ] 
link  in  the  system  in  full  operation  within  two  years.  The! 
last  obstacle  to  the  plan  has  been  removed  by  the  aulhoriza-j 
tion  by  the  Vermont  legislature  of  the  building  of  a  section  { 
of  railroad  between  Brattleboro  and  Windsor,  Vt.,  a  distance  j 
which  the  Vermont  Central  now  traverses  on  tracks  of  thQ 
Boston  &  Maine. 

The  Standard  Machinery  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,1 
has  brought  out  a  combination  press  installation  consisting  | 
of  three  presses  mounted  on  one  bed,  the  outboard  machines [ 
being  adjustable  for  center  distances.  The  purpose  is  to  ] 
handle  long  work  which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  a  gang] 
press. 

The  Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  is  plan- 
ning a   new   weave  shed   containing  43,000  sq.   ft.   of   floor] 
space  and  an  addition  to  the  picker  room.    The  Farr  Alpaca.1 
Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  proposes  to  extend  its  weave  8hed,f 
to  double  its  capacity. 

The  Everett  Mills.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  list  of| 
17  machines,  orders  for  which  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    James  I.  Milliken  will  purchase  the  equipment.     The| 
list  follows : 
One  2S-in.  upright  drill  with  back  gears,  positive  feed  and  auto-l 

matic  stopT  also  wiiecl  feed,  sliding  head  and  quick  return,! 
One  engine  lathe.  2(Mn.  swiug.  bed  long  enough  to  allow  20  ftl 

between    centers,   eompounil    rest,    taper   attachment,    power] 

cross    feed,     traveling    rest    for    shafting    turning,    hollowl 

spindle,  center  rests,  &c.  I 

Oue  oO  X  30  in.  by  10  ft.  open  side  planer,  with  cross  and  si(le| 

feed,  modern  in  all  ways. 
One  pipe  machine  to  cut  from  1   to  6  in.,  with  all  modem  at-, 

tachments,  left-hand,  dies  1  to  1%  in.     Or  two  machines — '| 

one  1  to  2  In.,  and  one  1%  to  6  in. 
One  24-in.  engine  lathe,  12-ft.  bed,  hollow  spindle,  taper  attach-j 

ment,  compound  too]  rest,  back  rest,  face  plates,  &c. 
Oue  lO-in.  shaper,  for  heavy  duty,  back  geared,  furnished  with 

vise,  outer  support  for  table  opening  under  ram   to  admits 

shafting  to  3  in. 
One  20-in.  engine  lathe,  with  compound  tool  rest  and  back  rest,! 

hollow  spindle.  ] 

One   combination   saw   table  with   cutting-off   and   splitting  sawj 

adjustable  table  (and  so  that  molding  tools  may  be  used, 

practicable). 

Due  36-in.  hand  saw.  with  tilting  table  so  any  angle  may  be  cut.| 
One  turret  bolt  cutter,  to  cut  from  %  to  IV^  In.,  with  adjustable 

dies. 
One  ;;2-in.  upright  drill  with  back  gears,  positive  feed  and  auto^ 

matic  stop,  quick  return,  sliding  head.  &c.  1 

One  28  x  48  or  28  x  57  in.  swing  gap  engine  lathe,  with  10  ttl 

bed.   large   and   small   face   plates,   48-in.    independent   jawJ 

chuck,   compound   tool   rest,   power   cross   feed,   center   rest,] 

hollow  spindle. 
One  modern  traverse  drill,  or  boring  machine  with  power  feei 

and  of  medium  size  for  general  "shop  work,  bed  about  12  :" 

long. 
Drill,  reamers  and  arbors. 
One  modern  geaj*  cutter  for  general  shop  use. 
One  wood   boring  machine. 
One  mortising  machine  for  wood. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  Onto.  February  14,  1911. 

The  feature  of  the  local  machinery  market  the  past  week 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  volume  of  inquiries.  Whil^ 
all  of  those  are  for  small  lots  of  tools,  in  the  aggregate  thej 
amount  to  considerable  prospective  business.  They  have 
given  the  market  a  better  tone  and  dealers  are  confident  than 
the  market  will  show  considerable  improvement  from  now  onJ 
although  buyers  as  yet  are  showing  some  hesitation  aboufl 
placing  orders.  While  actual  orders  during  the  week  wer 
not  large  the  market  showed  some  improvement  over  thd 
previous  week.  Orders  were  mostly  for  single  tools  and 
small  lots  in  small  and  medium  sizes.  Business  with  many* 
manufacturers  in  metal  working  lines  shows  some  improve- 
ment and  this  is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  market, 
bringing  out  inquiries  from  buyers  who  have  been  holding 
off  until  the  business  outlook  was  more  favorable.  Local 
machine  tool  builders  also  report  an  improvement  in  in- 
quiries. 

In  heavy  handling  machinery  inquiries  are  more  plenti- 
ful and  some  business  that  has  been  pending  will  probably 
be  placed  shortly.  The  demand  for  water  wheels  is  fairly 
active.  Orders  for  mining  machinery  show  an  improvement. 
The  foundry  trade  is  still  somewhat  quiet,  but  the  demand 
for  light  gray  castings  shows  an  improvement. 

Tho  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  received  proposals  for 
ore  handling  machinery  to  be  erected  on  its  new  dock  in 
Cleveland,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  contract  will  be  placed 
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shortly.  A  large  amouul  of  i^reliminary  work  in  the  way 
of  filliug  in  the  west  brealiwater.  where  the  dock  will  be 
located,  has  already  been  done,  and  the  work  of  erecting  a 
concrete  dock  will  be  started  early  in  the  spring,  this  con- 
tract having  been  let  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock 
Company.  It  is  the  intention  to  start  with  a  capacity  of 
5,000,0(XI  tons  of  ore  per  annum,  room  being  provided  for 
gradually  increasing  this  to  8,000,000  tons.  It  is  planned 
to  have  it  ready  for  operation  at  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  1912. 

The  Bingham  JIfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  recently  incor- 
IKjrated.  with  a  capital  stock  of  §2.5,000,  has  established  a 
plant  at  227  Prospect  avenue,  N.  W.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbureters,  spark  plugs,  gasoline  strainers,  compensators 
and  other  automobile  accessories.  All  of  the  machinery  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  present  has  been  installed.  H.  Bing- 
ham is  treasurer,  secretary  and  manager. 

The  Superintendents'  &  Foremen's  Club  of  Cleveland 
will  hold  a  midwinter  carnival  at  Trostler's  Academy,  East 
Fifty-fifth  street,  March  1.  A  vaudeville  entertainment, 
dancing  and  other  amusements  and  refreshments  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Cleveland  branch 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hollenden  Hotel  March  2.  Speeches  will  be  made  by  Hon. 
W.  T.  Smith  of  Marion,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
I^egislature,  on  "  Legislation,"  and  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Knowlton 
of  Cleveland  and  others. 

The  Wise  Furnace  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  three-acre  building  site  on  which  it  will  erect  an 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plant,  plans  for  which  are  under 
way.  The  plant  will  include  a  factory  building,  machine 
shop  and  warehouse. 

The  Lewis  Electric  Welding  &  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
to  manufacture  mechanical  and  electrical  appliances.  The 
incorporators  are  G.  L.  Lewis,  Frank  W.  Otis,  Ewald  Preus, 
H.  W.  Eraser  and  E.  J.  Marshall. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  the  Bremen  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Bremen,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture 
hot  air  pumping  engines.  The  incorporators  are  A.  F. 
Turner,  J.  F.  Purvis,  H.  M.  Shelhamer,  P.  D.  Turner  and 
H.  E.  Young. 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Company.  Akron.  Ohio,  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Charlton  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for 
30-in.  double  damper  ventilators  designed  especially  for  weave 
shed  purposes.  The  ventilators  will  be  made  of  copper. 
This  company  is  now  figuring  on  some  other  large  contracts. 

The  Board  of  Control,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  a  2,000,000-ga!.  triplex  pump  for  tie  new  auxiliary 
pumping  station  to  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company  of 
Indianapolis  at  a  cost  of  $4020. 

The  Arch  City  Foundry  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  W.  H. 
Jones,  R.  W.  McCoy,  N.  F.  Ustick,  L.  \.  Colbert  and  R.  E. 
Pfeiffer. 

The  Warner  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  recently  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  will  shortly  an- 
nounce plans  for  a  new  plant.  The  company,  which  makes 
gears  and  other  automobile  parts,  now  occupies  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Willys-Overland  plant. 

The  Wadsworth  Core  Machine  &  Eijuipment  Company, 
organized  by  George  H.  Wadsworth,  recently  superintendent 
of  the  Falls  Clutch  &  Machinery  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 
The  company  will  start  a  plant  in  Akron,  Ohio,  about  March 
1.     No  new  equipment  will  be  required. 


Indianapolis 

Indian.^polis,  Ind.,  February  14,  1911. 

The  Chandler-Taylor  Company  of  this  city,  manufacturer 
of  boilers  and  engines,  has  received  an  order  for  a  power 
plant  from  Venezuela. 

The  American  Die  Castings  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $3000  to  $36,000. 

The  Royse  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Indianapolis  Electric  Supply  Company  and 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $60,000 "to  $70,000. 

The  Tiebert  Gas  Engine  Company,  Butler,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Crescent  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Company,  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Crescent  Company.  The 
company  has  issued  $20,000  of  preferred  stock. 

The  Iloosier  Account  Register  Company,  Noblesville, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  cash  registers  and  similar  articles.  The  in- 
corporators are  John  C.  Jones,  J.  C.  Craig  and  A.  W.  Truitt. 

The  merchants  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  have  decided  to  join 
the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city  in  special  efforts  to  induce 
the  location  there  of  small  factories,  giving  them  sites,  but 
not  bonuses. 


The  Nye  Gas  Jlachine  Company,  Laporte,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
gas  machine.s.  The  directors  are  John  R.  Nye,  H.  B.  John- 
ston and  C.  F.  Peterson. 

The  KcUs  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  East  Gary, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $40,00(3  capital  stock,  to 
do  a  foundry  and  machine  business.  The  directors  are 
George  Earle,  William  Earle  and  C.  W.  Barnes. 

The  Danziger  Furniture  Company,  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture furniture.  The  directors  are  Gustav  Danziger,  A.  E. 
Spiegel  and  C.  A.  Spiegel.     The  la.st  named  is  president 

The  O'Neill  Bottle  Machine  Company,  Terre  Haute. 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  bottle-making  machinery.  The  directors  are 
F.  O'Neill.  A.  L.  Pfau  and  I.  W.  Richardson. 

The  S.  G.  Taylor  Chain  Company,  the  principal  industry 
of  Maxwell,  Ind.,  is  being  moved  to  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  property  of  the  Union  Gas  Light  &  Fuel  Company 
at  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  been  sold  at  receiver's  sale  to  C.  W. 
Hooven.  for  $2(X).000.  The  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Anderson  Gas  Company,  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  and 
with  Clement  W.  Hooven,  Jcseph  H.  Millspaugh  and  H.  L. 
Millspaugh  .is  directors. 

The  Kelly  Foundry  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been" 
incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  do  a  general 
foundry  and  machine  business.  The  directors  are  A.  Sorge, 
Jr.,  Edward  Kelly  and  John  Kelly. 

The  Braden  Mfg.  Company.  Terre  Haute,  Ind..  has  pur- 
chased a  site  ou  which  it  will  erect  a  new  factory  building, 
00  X  275  ft.,  two  stories,  early  in  the  spring.  W.  E.  Wil- 
liams, manager  of  the  company,  has  just  been  granted  a 
patent  for  a  comb  cover  design  for  corrugated  roofs.  The 
company  is  also  preparing  to  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
the  products  already  provided  for,  stock  tanks,  steel  ceiling 
and  other  material  of  like  nature.  The  plant  wiU  be 
equipped  with  new  machinery  throughout.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  install  a  roll  corrugating  machine 
and  a  drop  press  for  steel  ceiling  work. 
»  »  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  13,  1911. 

There  seems  to  be  unmistakable  signs  of  better  business. 
Concerns  that  have  not  been  buying  recently  are  now  coming 
into  the  market  to  some  extent.  The  hope  is  expressed  gen- 
erally that  the  improvement  may  be  along  conservative  lines 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  boom  avoided.  Most 
dealers  would  rather  see  a  more  moderate  movement,  if 
steady,  as  better  results  can  be  secured  per  effort  expended 
at  such  times. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  making  some 
rather  extensive  additions  to  its  plant  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Work  is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  drainage  proposition 
designed  to  protect  East  St.  Louis  against  ravages  by  river 
overflows.  Several  big  steam  ditch  diggers  are  constantly  at 
work. 

The  Landis  Machine  Company,  maker  of  harness  and  shoe 
sew-ing  machines,  has  its  large  plant  crowded  with  work  and 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  meet  its  orders  with  satisfactory  de- 
liveries. 

The  C.  Hagar  &  Gay  Hinge  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis, 
finds  business  good  and  the  outlook  satisfactory.  About  six 
months  ago  the  new  addition  to  its  plant,  a  two-story  brick 
building,  was  completed,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  expansion  in  its  business. 

The  St.  Joseph  Terminal  Company,  St.  Joseph,  has 
let  the  contract  for  a  large  ice  house  to  be  built  at  Lake 
Contrary. 

The  Fulton  Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  sold  the  prop- 
erty on  which  it  is  now  located  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  and  will  move  to  a  new  site  of  about  8 
acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  it  will  erect  a  plant 
involving  an  investment  of  about  $3.50,000.  The  new  plant 
will  include  a  machine  shop,  400  ft.  long  with  75  ft.  center 
span  and  two  bays  of  45  ft.  each  ;  a  foundry,  250  ft.  long, 
with  75  ft.  and  a  40-ft.  bay ;  necessary  power  house,  pattern 
shop,  storage.  &c.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  and  the 
company  expects  to  close  contracts  within  the  next  30  days. 
The  plant  when  completed  will  contain  the  most  modern 
equipment,  all  of  which  will  be  electrically  driven. 

The  Star  Bucket  Pump  Company,  St.  Louis,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  new  factory  building  64  x  125  ft, 
three  stories  and  basement. 

The  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  plans  prepared  for  a  wagon  factory,  60  x  163  ft.,  four 
stories. 

The  plant  of  the  Henry  Quellmalz  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, on  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  was  damaged  by  fire  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  The  loss  is  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  Chemical  Floor  &  Tile   Company  of   Missouri   has 
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been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Daniel  F.  Rose  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Edward 
P.  Weilms,  Daniel  F.  Rose,  Jr.,  and  others.  The  company 
will  enf;age  in  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  floors. 

The  Steinhauer  Truck  &  Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .'?2.jO,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Peter  P.  Probst,  William  Fraeckeuschmidt, 
Alonzo  Dryer,  John  W.  Wright  and  others.  The  company 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles,  automobiles,  &c. 

The  Goss-.Vcrey  Calculator  Company  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$100,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  11.  Acrey,  B.  L.  Acrey,  George  W.  Goss 
and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
calculating  machines. 

The  Automatic  Register  Company,  Dover,  Del.,  which 
recently  purchased  all  patents,  machinery,  stock  and  other 
assets  of  the  American  Fare  Register  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
has  secured  a  long  term  lease  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Building,  Fifth  and  Missouri  avenues.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  and  has  equipped  its  plant  with  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery.  This  company  owns  several  patents  on 
certain  automatic  passenger  recorders  which  it  is  manufac- 
turing for  the  various  railroad  companies.  The  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  Adolphus  D.  Branham  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Judge  William  P.  Launtz,  city  attorney  for  East  St. 
Louis,  111. :  Paul  W.  Abt,  vice-president  Illinois  State  Trust 
Company,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Ernest  Lane,  Springfield,  111., 
own  the  controlling  interest. 


Detroit 

Detkoit,  Mich.,  February  1-1,  1911. 

No  one  city  in  the  United  States  profits  more  from  the 
several  automobile  shows  than  Detroit.  Practically  every 
make  of  motor  cars  manufactured  in  this  city  is  represented 
at  each  exhibition,  and  the  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
orders  resultant  upon  each  show  practically  means  the  life 
of  the  concerns.  The  manufacturers  of  the  commercial 
cars  profited  wonderfully  from  the  recent  Chicago  show. 
Each  concern  has  booked  sufficient  orders  to  practically  run 
the  plant  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  While  the  commer- 
cial cars  were  well  treated  at  the  Xew  York  show,  they  did 
not  make  anywhere  near  the  record  they  attained  at  the 
Chicago  show.  During  the  past  week,  two  new  automobile 
companies  joined  the  ranks  of  this  city's  long  list  of  motor 
car  manufacturers,  which  goes  to  show  that  no  slump  is 
anticipated  in  the  prosperous  market  conditions. 

Details  were  arranged  this  week  for  the  organization  of 
a  new  company  with  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  .512,000.  to 
be  known  as  the  Collapsible  Shipping  Case  Company.  The 
company  is  formed  to  sell  and  manufacture  a  knockdown 
shipping  case,  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Martin  P.  Connoly  of  Wayne. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  vote  on  a  .5000.000  bond  issue  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of  a  modern  water 
works  plant.  The  Charter  Revision  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  question  be  voted  upon  at  the  spring  elec- 
tion. 

A  business  deal  of  prime  importance  to  the  little  city 
of  Union  City,  Mich.,  is  the  consummation  of  the  L'nion 
City  Mills  by  the  firm  of  Randall  Brothers.  The  new  com- 
pany will  at  once  expend  $10,000  in  improving  the  water 
power  and  buying  new  machinery  for  custom  and  flour 
manufacturing. 

A  jiieliminary  organization,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,0tXi,  has  been  efi:ectcd  at  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplane  engines.  An  engine,  claimed  as 
absolutely  reliable  by  its  inventor,  a  local  man,  will  be  the 
product  of  the  company. 

A  new  steel  ice  breaker  for  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  in- 
tended to  replace  the  old  Ste.  Marie,  will  shortly  be  ordered, 
according  to  advises  from  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  The  new  vessel 
wiU  be  125  ft.  longer  than  the  old  boat,  and  is  to  be  designed 
after  the  Baltic  service  boats  of  the  Russian  Government. 

In  line  with  many  improvements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Jlichigan  United  Railways  Company  during  the  last 
few  months,  it  is  now  announced  that  the  company  is  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  installing  its  own  power  plants. 
Engineers  are  at  present  making  the  necessary  observations. 

The  Detroit  Wheel  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
.?] ,0(X),000,  was  incorporated  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  this  week. 
The  company  will  manufacture  a  new  spring  tire  wheel,  de- 
signed by  the  inventor,  Charles  R.  Chisholm,  to  replace  the 
pneumatic  tires.  The  incorporators  are  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  plant. 

The  King  Motor  Car  Company,  composed  of  principally 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  capital,  is  the  name  of  a  new  auto- 
mobile concern  of  this  city.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  and  will  manufacture  a  30-hp.  car  that 
will  have  only  about  4.50  parts.  The  average  automobile 
has  between  1300  and  1000  parts. 


The  Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  which  suffered  severely  in  the  tire  that  destroyed 
an  eight-story  building  at  Woodbridge  and  Bates  street  last 
week,  has  opened  new  office  and  warehouse  quarters  at  12 
Atwater   street. 

The  Bolion  Automobile  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  company  will  operate 
a  garage,  salesroom  and  repair  shop,  installing  the  most 
modern  machines  and  garage  conveniences. 

The  B.  F.  Frceland  &  Sons  tank  factory,  at  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  7.  The 
loss  will  amount  to  nearly  $50,000,  with  about  $11,000  in- 
surance.    Another  plant  will  be  constructed  immediately. 

The  Muskegon  Boiler  Works,  JIuskegon,  Mich.,  is  giving 
indications  of  great  expansion.  It  recently  sent  a  crew  to 
I'tarson.  Mix.,  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  Madeira  Company, 
while  another  crew  has  been  sent  to  Big  River,  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada,  to  erect  a  complete  boiler  equipment  for  the 
Big  River  Lumber  Company. 

The  National  Window  Weight  Company,  Detroit,  has  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $oO,(X)0. 

By  the  installation  of  additional  machinery  the  Northern 
Michigan  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Reave,  Mich.,  is  preparing 
to  largely  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Hastings  Motor  Shaft  Company,  Hastings,  Mich., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50,000.  The 
increase  is  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery,  the 
present  plant  being  inadequate  for  their  rapid  growth. 

Charles  J.  Stroebel  and  Stanley  Vaughan,  both  of  Toledo, 
have  picked  Detroit  as  the  location  of  the  plant  of  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Company.  The  concern  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  and  plans  to  erect  the  factory  near  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich. 

The  Chief  Motor  Car  Company  is  the  latest  automobile 
concern  for  Detroit.  The  company  will  manufacture  an 
eight-cylinder  car.  with  a  detachable  body,  which  can  be 
used  for  both  pleasure  and  commercial  purposes. 

The  Gray  Hawley  Mfg.  Company,  Detroit,  has  purchased 
a  new  factory  site  on  West  Jefferson  avenue,  55  x  200  ft. 
Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  two-story  factory  and  ofl5ce 
building,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  Its  product 
is  brass  specialties  for  motor  cars  and  motor  boats. 

President  Homer  Warren  of  the  Warren  Motor  Car 
Company.  Detroit,  announces  that  work  will  soon  be  begun 
on  a  second  new  factory  building  for  the  company.  The 
building  will  duplicate  the  present  one. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  forwarded  to  Lansing 
by  the  Detroit  Foundry  &  Jlfg.  Company.  The  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $-50,000,  and  will  manufacture  brass 
and  aluminum  castings. 

The  Auto  Parts  Mfg.  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100.(X)0  to  $2.50,(T(X),  and  has 
purchased  the  entire  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  C.  D. 
Widmau  Company,  which  gives  it  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately Chl.tXXl  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  enough  land  to 
provide  for  such  buildings  as  it  may  desire  to  erect. 

The  Battjes  Fuel  &  Building  Material  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  constructing  a  foundation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  gravel  washing  and  screening  plant  at  Lamar, 
Mich.,  where  it  owns  extensive  gravel  property.  The  gravel 
will  be  handled  from  the  pit  by  a  steam  shovel  and  from 
a  hopper  will  drop  upon  a  21-in.  belt  conveyor  to  be  hoisted 
to  the  top  of  a  GO-ft.  tower.  From  the  belt  the  gravel  will 
drop  to  the  screens,  where  it  will  be  washed  by  a  stream 
of  water  from  a  pump,  with  capacity  for  .300  gal.  per  minute. 
The  gravel,  after  lodging  in  four  compartments,  according 
to  grade,  will  be  loaded  on  cars  or  wagons  by  opening 
chutes  in  the  sides.  The  stones  will  be  carried  by  belt 
conveyor  back  to  the  starting  place  and  hoisted  to  a  crusher 
for  grinding,  after  which  they  will  be  graded  like  the  gravel. 
Plans  for  the  plant  are  being  prepared  by  J.  C.  Buckbee 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Michigan  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit.  Mich., 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  moved  into  its  new  plant  in  that 
city  from  Ypsilanti,  is  contemplating  further  additions  and 
extensions  in  the  spring.  The  company  manufactures  sheet 
metal  parts  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 
The  first  new  building  will  be  a  warehouse ;  later  in  the 
year  a  shop  will  be  added. 


Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

The  Ameriom  Grinder  Mfg.  Comiiaiiy,  Jlihvaukee.  Wis., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5000  to  $10,000. 

The  Nortniann-Duffke  Foundry  Company.  Milwaukee, 
has  completed  an  addition  to  its  plant  and  is  now  doing  a 
general  jobbing  business  in  perforated  metals  in  conjunction 
with  its  pressed  steel  and  foundry  business.  The  company 
has  all  the  machinery  needed  at  present,  but  will  be  in  the 
market  in  the  near  future  for  additional  perforating  ma- 
chines and  a  CO-in.  shear  for  one-fourth  in.  metal. 

The  United  States  Glue  Company,  Milwaukee,  has  undT 
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construcrion  a  cook  house  autl  two  or  three  smaller  build- 
ings,  of  mill  construction. 

The  I.  B.  Ronell  Company.  Menominee  Falls,  Wis.,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  additions  to  its  plant  in  the  spring, 
details  of  which  have  not  been  decided  upon. 

The  American  Seating  Companj',  Racine,  Wis.,  advises 
that  the  matter  of  erecting  new  buildings  and  improvements 
for  the  coming  year  is  held  in  abeyance  pending  a  report 
from   the  executive  committee. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Merrill.  Wis.,  with 
$75.(XK.i  capital  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
veneer  factory,  work  upon  which  will  be  commenced  at  once. 
Details  of  equipment  to  be  purchased  have  not  been  decided 
upon.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  L.  G.  Leidiger, 
president :  F.  W.  Olhoff,  vice-president ;  W.  A.  Runge,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

The  Gould  Mfg.  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1(X),(«)0  to  $200,000. 

Bonds  have  been  voted  by  Stoughton,  Wis.,  to  improve 
the  municipal  light  and  power  system. 

The  Schmit  Brothers  Trunk  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is 
considering  the  construction  of  a  dry  kiln,  20  x  40  ft.,  of 
wood  and  iron  sheetiiig  construction,  with  concrete  founda- 
tion. 

The  Maniiowoc  Boiler  Works  Company,  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  has  under  construction  an  addition  to  its  plant,  to  be 
used  for  housing  its  lap  welding  machines. 

The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis., 
is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  foundry, 
details  of  which  have  not  been  determined  upon. 

The  Rhiuelander  Refrigerator  Company.  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  is  completing  a  fireproof  addition,  70x150  ft.,  three 
stories  and  basement,  and  is  in  the  market  for  fireproof  sash 
frames  and  a  sprinkling  system. 

The  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.,  will 
install  a  new  paper  machine  and  a  new  battery  of  boilers. 
With  these  changes  the  company's  mill  will  be  operated  en- 
tirely by  steam,  thus  enabling  it  to  use  its  water  power  for 
grinding  pulp. 

The  Twiu  Falls  Land  Company,  D.  W.  Mead,  consulting 
engineer.  Madison.  WLs..  is  building  a  dam  on  the  Menominee 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Iron  Mountain,  with  the  intention 
of  installing  a- hydroelectric  power  plant. 

The  Holbrook-Armstroug  Iron  Company,  Racine,  Wis., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  .SloO,Oo6  to  $300,000. 

The  Jewel  Gas  Company.  Aberdeen,  S.  D..  is  being  or- 
-anized  with  52.1.000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  the  Jewel 
,^as  machine.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  erect  a 
factory  which  it  will  equip  with  modem  machinery.  A 
washing  machine  will  also  be  manufactured.  J.  H.  Regan 
is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,   February  11,   1911. 

Industrial  and  business  conditions  generally  all  over 
Texas  and  in  a  big  scope  of  territory  of  Xorthern  Mexico 
have  been  brightened  during  the  last  few  days  by  general 
rains.  In  some  sections  the  precipitation  was  greater 
than  for  many  months,  and  the  drought  is  believed  to  be 
completely  broken.  Growing  grain  was  greatly  benefited, 
and  the  ground  was  placed  in  prime  condition  for  planting. 

The  El  Paso  Electric  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Stone-Webster  s.vndicate  of  Boston.  Mass.,  will  spend  about 
.$20<i.(WM)  in  making  extensions  of  its  electric  railway  .system 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  for  other  improvements. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Ginning  Company,  Taylor,  Texas, 
will  erect  a  cotton  gin  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  Richard  A. 
Bradford  of  Taylor  is  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  projerr. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  &  Mfg.  Company,  which 
has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Portales.  N.  M.,  to  cost  more  than  $1,000,000, 
has  under  consideration  the  project  of  erecting  a  similar 
factory  at  Pecos,  Texas.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  farmers 
of  the  lower  Pecos  River  valle.v  will  guarantee  to  raise  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  beets  to  supply  the  proposed 
factory  it  will  be  erected. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods  will  be 
established  at  Tavlor,  Texas,  bv  Madison  &  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  construction 
of  a  system  of  sewers  for  Cuero,  Texas.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  place. 

The  Morris  Packing  Compan.v  ha.s  purchased  a  site  for 
a  propo.sed  meat  packing  plant,  which  it  will  erect  in  San 
Antonio.  Texas.  The  building  will  be  a  three-story  brick, 
with  basement. 

J.    E.    Brown    ,ind    W.    D.    Kyser    have    been   granted    a 


franchise  by  the  City  Council  of  Marlin,  Texas,  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  works  plant  and  distributing  system. 

H.  T.  Lawler  and  J.  T.  Lawier  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
who  are  arranging  to  establish  a  flour  mill  at  Bryan,  Texas, 
with  a  20O-bbl.  daily  capacity,  have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  City  Council  of  the  latter  place  to  furnish  electric 
power  and  lights  for  the  town. 

A  site  has  been  selected  for  the  proposed  garbage  dis- 
posal plant,  which  the  City  Council  of  Marlin,  Texas,  will 
install. 

Dr.  W.  W.  McVea  and  associates  of  Yoakum,  Texas,  are 
arranging  to  construct  a  sewer  system  at  that  place. 

The  Weimer  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  has  been 
formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$12,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  an  ice  and  cold  storage  plant  at  Weimer,  Texas. 
Charles  Fahrenthold  is  president :  Frank  Anders,  vice-presi- 
dent :  George  Heider,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  Oscar  Boettcher. 
secretary. 

Drainage  pumps  of.  large  capacity  will  be  installed  upon 
a  tract  of  17.000  acres  of  land  near  Orange.  Texas,  which 
was  recently  purchased  by  J.  J.  Schult  of  Madison,  Wis.. 
and  associates.  A  sjstem  of  drainage  canals  and  ditches 
wiU  also  be  constructed  upon  the  property. 

An  election  has  been  ordered  for  JIarch  2.5  by  the  City 
Council  of  Brad.v,  Texas,  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of 
issuing  $40,000  of  bonds  for  extending  and  improving  the 
water  works  plant  and  distributing  system.  Dams  will  be 
constructed  across  Brady  creek  to  form  water  storage  reser- 
voirs and  a  new  pumping  and  filtration  plant  installed. 

The  Valley  Reservoir  &  Irrigation  Company,  which  is 
constructing  a  large  system  of  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapin,  is  preparing 
to  install  a  pumping  plant  at  the  point  on  the  river  where 
the  intake  is  located. 

The  Mission  Farm  Company  will  install  a  cotton  gin 
at  Jlission,  Texas.     S.  J.   Smallwood  is  manager. 

The  Mission  Canning  Company  is  erecting  a  large  can- 
ning factory  at  Mission,  Texas.  The  machinery  will  soon 
be  installed.     A.  H.  Fisher  is  manager. 

General  Luis  Terrazas  of  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  will  con- 
struct a  large  system  of  irrigation  upon  his  Torreon  ranch. 
The  surveys  for  a  dam  and  proposed  storage  reservoir  have 
been  made  by  M.  C.  Liquornik  of  Chihuahua.  It  is  planned 
to  impound  about  6,000,000  cu,  meters  of  water.  A  large 
pumping  plant  will  also  be  installed. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Warehouse  Company,  Taylor,  Texas, 
will  build  and  equip  a  cotton  ginning  plant  to  cost  upward 
of  $2.",()00  and  a  500-ton  seed  house.  J.  R.  Hargis  is  the 
president  of  the  compan.v. 

The  citj-  of  Bryan,  Texas,  has  closed  a  deal  with  the 
present  water  companj-  for  its  entire  water  distributing 
plant.     The  contract  price  was  $12,625. 

The  new  city  of  Polytechnic,  Texas,  will  vote  on  a  bond 
issue  of  $.50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  water  system. 

The  city  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  will  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
aggregating  $140,000.  of  which  S35.000  is  to  be  applied  for 
the  improvement  of  the  water  system  and  $15,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  electric   light  system. 

The  plant  of  the  Houston  Co-operative  JIfg.  Company, 
on  Xaner  street,  Houston,  Texas,  was  damaged  by  fire  Feb- 
ruary 4  to  the  extent  of  $25.0(X>.  The  main  building  suf- 
fered  vei'y   little   damage. 

The  Model  Carriage  Compan.v,  Houston,  Texas,  will 
move  into  the  old  Jewish  synogogue,  which  has  been  ])ur- 
chased   by   the  company   for  .$22,.50O. 

The  Brenham  Compress.  Oil  &  Mfg.  Company,  Brenham. 
Te.Kas,  has  let  contracts  for  additional  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, which  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $25,000.  The  con- 
tracts were  awarded  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company  and  the  Harrisburg  Engine  Company. 

The  property  taxpayers  of  Waco,  Texas,  decided  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2.50,000  for  the  election  and  equip- 
ment of  a  municipal  plant. 


Farther  Central  West 

The  machine  shops  and  equipment  of  the  Highland  Park 
College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  night  of  January  30.  The  shops  were  equipped  with 
42  engine  lathes.  14  drill  presses,  2  shapers.  1  Landis  mill- 
ing machine,  1  Landis  grinder,  1  large  planer  and  numerous 
other  tools,  none  of  which  can  be  rebuilt.  The  college  is 
now  planning  the  erection  of  new  shops,  100  x  ISO  ft..  50  x  SO 
ft.  of  which  will  be  utilized  as  a  forge  room,  foundry  work, 
traction  engine  room,  wood  shop  and  garage  for  automobile 
work.  Bids  are  now  being  received  for  construction  of  the 
shops  and  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  pos.sible.  The 
building  will  be  one  story,  of  saw  tooth  roof  construction, 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  three  mouths. 

The  American  Enamel  Brick  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,   is   completing   arrangements   for   the  establishment  of 
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a  plant  for  tbe  manufaclui-e  of  enameled  face  concrete  brick, 
which  it  expects  to  have  in  operation  about  April  1. 

The  Wood  Brothers  Thresher  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  incorporated  with  $000,000  capital  stock,  to  succeed 
the  Wood  Brothers  Steel  Self-Feeder  Company,  advises  that 
it  will  not  erect  any  new  buildings  before  next  September. 

The  Xorthey  Mfg.  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  maker  of 
ice  machines,  is  c-ontemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  plant  this  spring,  70  x  145  ft.,  three  stories  and  base- 
ment. 

Dexter,  Iowa,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  gas 
lighting  system  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000. 

The  citizens  of  Zearing,  Iowa,  have  voted  to  issue  bonds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  water  works  system. 

Leroy  Corliss  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  erect  at  Waterloo, 
Neb.,  a  milk  condensing  plant,  40  x  150  ft.,  which  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $35,000.  The  town  made  a  grant 
of  a  strip  of  land  10  ft.  wide  along  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road tracks  for  the  use  of  the  plant. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  14,  1011. 

An  improved  demand  for  machinery  is  reported  in  this 
market,  quarrying  equipment  especially  being  in  good  de- 
mand. Boilers  and  refrigerating  equipment  are  also  selling 
well,   the  manufacturers  report. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  purchased  a  150-ton  ice 
machine  for  use  in  its  plant  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  from  the 
Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company  of  this  city. 

The  Master  Patent  Floor  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  by 
John  F.  Master  and  others.  Woodworking  machinery  will 
be  purchased  and  a  plant  equipped. 

The  Smithfield  Milling  Company,  Smithfield,  Ky.,  will 
probably  purchase  equipment  for  increasing  the  capacity  of 
its  steam  power  plant. 

J.  B.  Wathen  of  Louisville  has  purchased  the  machinery 
of  the  American  Piano  Pla.ver  Company  of  this  city,  which 
recently  failed.     The  purchase  price  was  $4000. 

The  Elite  Laundry  will  erect  a  steel  addition  to  its 
plant  and  probably  will  require  some  additional  machinery. 

The  Fiscal  Court  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Booth  «&  Co. 
of  New  York  for  the  installation  of  a  water-softening  plant 
in  connection  with  the  artesian  well  at  the  county  jail.  The 
purchase  price  was  $2080. 

The  Anderson  Resilient  Wheel  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000  and  plans  to  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  solid  tire  automobile  wheel.  Resilient  spring  spokes 
will  be  used  instead.  O.  H.  Anderson  of  Sparta,  Tenn.,  in- 
vented the  wheel. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  will  erect  a  ware- 
house at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  will  be  used  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  products  in  Southwestern  territory.  The  com- 
pany has  heretofore  handled  about  50,000  tons  through 
Memphis.  Much  of  the  material  will  be  brought  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  barges. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on  Kentucky 
coal  properties  indicates  that  the  use  of  machines  for  under- 
cutting coal  has  undergone  a  great  increase,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output  now  being  machine  mined.  Punchers  and 
chain  breast  machines  form  the  bulk  of  the  equipment  in  use. 

Optimistic  reports  were  submitted  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  in  this  city  last  week,  and  the  outlook  in  the  trade 
is  good,  in  spite  of  the  inroads  of  concrete,  to  combat  which 
a  publicity  bureau  has  been  organized.  Gre.Tt  advances  have 
been  made  in  clay-working  machinery  manufacture,  and  elec- 
trical equipment  for  conveying  bricks  is  now  receiving  great 
attention.  The  machinery  manufacturers  had  numerous  ex- 
hibits at  the  convention. 

C.  D.  Norris,  formerly  with  the  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg. 
Company,  and  now  superintendent  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Mfg.  Company  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  superintend- 
ing the  in.stallation  of  machinery  in  the  company's  plant, 
which  will  be  put  in  operation  about  April  1. 

The  Kentucky  Electrical  Company,  Owensboro.  Ky..  has 
received  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  104  midget  flour 
mills  from  the  Anglo-American  Milling  Company  of  that  city. 
About  $100,000  was  involved. 

The  Smith  Cooperage  Company,  Louisville,  is  establish- 
ing an  electric  light  plant  and  ice  factory  at  Livermore.  Ky. 
The  refrigerating  equipment  has  been  purchased  from  the 
Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  of  Louisville,  but  the  con- 
tract for  the  electrical  equipment  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

The  water  department  of  Memphis,  Tenn..  is  planning 
the  issuance  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bonds 
to  provide  tor  improvements.  Additions  are  to  be  made  to  the 
pumping  equipment,  and  many  miles  of  mains  are  to  be  laid. 
A  contract  has  already  been  made  with  the  United  States 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  for  2000  tons  of  pipe 
of  various  sizes.-     A  .system  of  feed  water  heaters  is  to  be 


installed  also.     A  crane  is  to  be  built  for  use  in  handling 
pipe  and  other  heavy  material. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  experimenting  with  a  new 
type  of  valve  gear  lo  supersede  the  present  link  motion. 
The  new  gears  are  said  to  be  much  more  accessible  than  the 
old  kind. 

Machinery   is   being  installed  in  a  new  automobile  tac-J 
lory   at   Tullahoma,   Tenn.     A   light   road   vehicle  is   to 
manufactured. 

The   Southern   Motor  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn.,   will 
crease   its   capacity   so  as   to   provide   for  the   manufactur 
of   commercial   trucks.  _ 

(i.  W.  Setzer,  who  operates  a  machine  shop  at  Johnson' 
City,  Tenn.,  is  making  improvements  in  his  shop  a  big  12,000 
planer  having  already  been  installed. 

Paul  M.  Taylor,  of  Huntington.  Ind.,  purchased  at  auc- 
tion the  gas  works  at  Washington,  Ind.  It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  for  a  year.  The  purchase  price  was 
$30,000,  and  the  new  owner  will  make  improvements. 

Oliver  Moore  and  Grant  White  are  planning  a  $10,000 
flour  mill  to  be  established  at  Whitesburg,  Tenn.  Most  of 
Hie  equipment  baa  been  ordered. 

The  Appalachian  Marble  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
planning  the  purchase  of  a  diamond  saw,  polishers,  planers 
and  other  stone  working  equipment.  It  is  erecting  a  mill 
which  will  be  in  operation  some  time  in  March. 

Woodworking  and  power  equipment  will  be  required  by 
the  Harriman  Heading  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  head- 
ing plant  at  Harriman,  Tenn. 

The  Lexington  Machine  Works,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $12,000  capital  stock,  and  will  manufac- 
ture gas  engines.  It  is  in  the  market  for  power  equipment, 
including  engines  and  boilers. 

An  ice  plant  will  be  established  at  Clinton,  Ky.,  by  the 
Clinton  Water  &  Light  Company. 

Improvements  are  contemplated  by  the  Richmond  Elec- 
tric &  Power  Company,  Richmond,  Ky.,  which  recently  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  and  is  now  issuing  $20,000  of  bonds. 
L.  B.  Herrington  is  president  of  the  company. 

I.  H.  Dungan.  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany which  will  manufacture  a  patented  water  motor.  Defi- 
nite plans  have  not  yet  been  made  regarding  a  plant. 

A  malleable  iron  plant  will  be  added  to  the  works  of  the 
William  J.  Oliver  Mfg.  Company  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It 
manufactures  plows. 

Electric  light  and  power  equipment  will  be  required  by  the 
Nicholson  Coal  Company,  Middlesboro.  Ky.,  which  will  op- 
erate conveying  and  coal  cutting  machinery  by  electricity. 
T.  C.  Cardwell  of  Louisville,  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  plants  of  the  Clinton  Iron  Works  and  the  Maryville 
Iron  Works,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Knox  City  Iron  Works,  which  recently  incorporated. 
Stoves  will  be  the  principal  output. 

Clarence  W.  Howes  is  organizing  a  company  which  will 
establish  an  electric  light  plant  at  Paintsville.  Ky. 

The  capacity  of  the  sawmill  of  the  Haskew  Lumber 
Company  at  South  Pittsburgh.  Tenn.,  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  new  machinery,  including  rip 
saws  and  cut-offs.  The  power  equipment  will  also  be  added 
to. 

The  Cedar  City  Mills,  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market 
for  equipment  for  an  ice  factory  and  cold  storage  plant.  The 
factory  will  have  a  daily  output  of  30  tons. 

The  Freuler  Machine  Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  test- 
ing a  new  steam  engine  which  was  invented  by  George 
Veitsch,  of  Bessemer,  Ala.  The  engine  has  been  patented, 
and  smaller  size  and  weight  in  proportion  to  power  than 
other  types  are  claimed  for  it. 

The  Lexington  &  Interurban  Railway  Company,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  will  be  reorganized  and  extensive  improvement? 
made  including  the  erection  of  a  new  power  plant  at  a  cost 
of  $.500,000. 

The  Lexington  Machine  Works,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $12,000  capital  stock.  The  company  will 
manufacture  g.Tsoline  engines  and  special  machinery  and 
deal  in  and  repair  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

B.  .1.  Robinson,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  plans  prepared  for 
a  one-story  machine  shop  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$4500. 

Bids  will  soon  be  opened  by  the  city  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  for 
tbe  construction  of  water  works  and  an  electric  light  plant 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,000.  B.  R.  Pilcher  is  the 
engineer. 

The  D.  K.  Jeffreys  Lumber  Company,  Natchez,  Miss., 
has  completed  a  saw  mill  and  another  one  will  be  put  in 
operation  in  a  short  time.  A  third  mill  will  also  be  erected 
by  the  company. 

The  wagon  shops  of  Otis  Smith  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  February  4,  causing  a  loss  of  $8000, 
partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  saw  mill  of  J.  A.  Leindecker,  Coushatta,  La.,  wa» 
burned  February  3.  The  planing  mill  was  saved  and  the- 
saw  mill  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 
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The  Rex  Smith  Aeroplane  Company,  Washington,  D. 
C.  has  been  organized,  ivith  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to 
manufacture  aeroplanes  and  will  erect  a  plant,  40  x  75  ft., 
at  College  Park,  51d.,  adjoining  the  National  Aviation  Field. 
For  the  present  only  the  usual  wood  working  machines  for 
sawing,  planing,  jointing,  shaping  and  boring  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  officers  of  the  company  are  Victor  J.  Evans, 
president :  Rexford  M.  Smith,  vice-president  and  general 
manager ;  Hugh  il.  Sterling,  secretary,  and  C.  A.  M.  Wells, 
treasurer. 

The  American  Aim  &  Finance  Company,  Fernandina, 
Fla.,  has  been  organized,  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock,  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  patented  convertible  street  car  adver- 
tising device.  The  company  is  planning  for  the  erection  of  a 
factory  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  work  on 
which  will  begin  within  the  nest  six  months.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  P.  P.  I.  Fyfe,  president ;  J.  W.  Brown- 
field,  vice-president ;  W.  H.  Allen,  secretary,  and  H.  P. 
Trimble,  treasurer. 

Citizens  of  Attalla,  Ala.,  have  approved  the  issuance  of 
$30,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system. 

The  I.ucas  Land  &  Lumber  Company,  Paducah,  Ky.,  has 
acquired  the  property  of  the  Paducah  Veneer  Lumber  Com- 
pany. The  company  plans  to  make  alterations  to  the  plant 
and  additional  machinery  will  be  installed  later  on,  details 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Bonds  will  be  issued  by  the  citizens  of  Fairburn,  Ga.. 
for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  city  of  Manchester,  Tenn.,  is  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  building  a  water  works  and  electric  light  plant.  A 
bill  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  allow- 
ing the  town  to  vote  on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses.  The  citizens  favor  giving  a 
franchise  to  a  corporation  to  put  in  a  plant. 


The  Southwest 

The  Kansas  City  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  plans  prepared  for  a  terra  cotta  plant,  warehouse 
and  kilns,  110  x  244  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Consumers'  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  De 
Soto,  Mo.,  will  improve  and  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
plant. 

The  Pryor  Ice  &  Light  Company,  Pryor,  Okla.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $.50,000  capital  stock.  The  company  has 
just  completed  a  new  brick  building,  in  which  it  is  installing 
three  new  boilers  of  100  hp.  each,  one  80-hp.  engine,  direct 
connected  with  50-kw.  dynamo,  and  a  160-hp.  engine,  direct 
connected  with  a  100-kw.  dynamo.  A  contract  has  also  been 
let  for  the  installation  of  a  10-ton  ice  plant. 

Lament,  Okla.,  will  expend  $20,000  for  a  water  works 
system. 

The  Dyer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  engineer  and  con- 
tractor, has  secured  a  contract  for  the  construction  in  Sevier 
Valley,  Utah,  of  a  sugar  plant  for  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company.  Engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed  have  prac- 
tically been  decided  upon  and  specifications  for  pumps  have 
been  issued  to  various  manufacturers.  The  company  will  re- 
ceive bids  in  about  60  days  for  structural  material  to  be  used 
in  erecting  the  buildings. 

Park  City.  Utah,  has  specifications  completed  for  a  water 
works  system,  bids  for  the  construction  of  which  will  be 
asked  at  once. 

The  Degnan-ilcConnell  Coal  Company,  Wilburton,  Utah, 
has  applied  to  the  city  of  Heavener,  Okla..  for  an  electric 
light  and  power  franchise,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  erect  a  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Arkansas  Cold  Storage  Company.  Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  cold  storage  plant  consisting 
of  cold  storage  house,  .54  x  68  ft.,  two  stories :  boiler  house, 
28  X  45  ft.,  one  story ;  engine  room,  30  x  50  ft.,  one  story ; 
tank  house,  21  x  53  ft.,  one  story,  and  an  office  building, 
16  X  18  ft.,  one  story.  Tait  &  Nordemeyer,  Liggett  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  the  engineers  in  charge  and  will  soon  re- 
ceive bids  on  equipment. 

The  laundry,  power  and  heating  plant  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  another  will  be  erected  at  the  State  Deaf  Mute 
Institution,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  large  steam  cotton  gin  of  J.  J.  Farrell,  Brinkley, 
.\rk.,  together  with  all  machinery,  gin  stands,  &c.,  was 
burned  February  7.    The  property  was  covered'  by  insurance. 

The  Grafton  Stove  &  Heading  Company,  Grafton,  111., 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  51  acres  in  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  and 
will  erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
headings. 

The  Helena  Veneering  Company,  Helena,  Ark.,  will 
break  ground  at  once  for  the  erection  of  a  thoroughly  mod- 
ern plant. 

Work  has  commenced  on  the  new  oil  refinery  at  Fort 
Smith.  Ark.,  which  is  to  cost  about  $100,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  building  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete. 

The  Tulsa  Glass  Mfg.  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  will  make 
improvements  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000.  The 
first  change  to  the  plant  will  be  the  erection  of  a  new  fur- 


nace which  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  glass 
globes. 

The  power  house  at  the  planing  mill  of  the  'Frisco  Lum- 
ber Company  at  Bokhoma,  Okla.,  was  burned  February  3. 

The  National  Biscuit  Company,  Chicago,  is  expected  to 
begin  the  erection  of  a  branch  factory  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  some  time  after  March  1.  The  statement  is 
made  that  the  company  has  set  aside  $360,000  to  be  used 
in  buildings  in  that  State.  It  will  locate  warehouses  in 
several  towns. 

The  Central  Foundry  Company,  which  now  has  a  small 
plant  at  304  Northwestern  avenue,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, with  offices  in  the  Baum  Building,  will  shortly 
break  ground  on  a  three-acre  site  along  the  tracks  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  in  that  city  for  the 
erection  of  a  brick  one-story  foundry  building,  50  x  150  ft., 
and  a  fire-proof  pattern  building,  35  x  40  ft.  The  company 
is  at  present  making  gray  iron  castings,  but  its  new  plant 
will  turn  out  steel  castings  also.  The  principals  in  this 
company  are  M.  K.  Weigel,  Garrett  A.  Walsh  and  V.  L. 
Bath.     The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Ozark  Power  &  Water  Company,  Forsyth,  Mo., 
has  been  organized  to  construct  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  the 
White  River.  The  tentative  plans  of  the  company  call  tor 
a  dam,  40  ft.  high  and  machinery  sufficient  to  develop 
2500  hp.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  is  $400,000. 
Holman  &  Laird,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  the  consulting  engi- 
neers in  charge. 

The  city  of  Chaffee,  Mo.,  will  expend  $20,000  for  the 
extension  of  its  water  works  plant.  Bids  will  be  received 
until  March  1  by  M.  S.  Murray,  Sikeston,  Mo.,  engineer 
in  charge. 

The  Canadian  Power  &  Light  Company,  Okemah,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to  de- 
velop a  hydroelectric  power  plant  on  the  Deep  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  River.  The  plans  of  the  company  include  the 
construction  of  a  hollow  concrete  dam  and  aqueduct,  with 
turbines  developing  over  2000  hp.  W.  H.  Dill  is  president 
of  the  company. 

The  city  of  Cherokee,  Okla.,  will  receive  bids  through  en- 
gineers Burns  &  McDowell,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  until  Feb- 
ruary 25,  for  the  installation  of  a  direct  connected  75-kw. 
2360-volt,  60-cycle  generator  for  the  municipal  electric  light 
and  powei  plant. 

The  citizens  of  Englewood,  Kan.,  have  voted  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  water 
works.  J.  S.  Worley  &  Co.,  Reliance  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  are  the  engineers. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  April  20  for  the  construction 
of  water  works  for  the  city  of  Helena,  Mont.,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $600,000.     W.  Heimick  is  city  engineer. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  1911. 
The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will    open    bids    February    21    for    furnishing    supplies    as 
follows : 

Schedule  3310,  class  SI,  turret  turning  gear  equipment ; 
class  82,  one  necessary  variable  speed  power  transmission  appa- 
ratus. 

Schedule  3312,  class  84.  two  electric  ventilating  sets ;  class 
91,  four  20-hp.  gasoline  engines. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  February  28,  under  schedule  3297,  for  one 
hollow  chisel  mortising  machine  and  one  vertical  gear- 
driven  gang  boring  machine  for  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  and 
schedule  3337,  class  52,  variable  speed  power  transmission 
apparatus  for  Boston,   Mass. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Washington,  circular 
G22.  calls  for  gear  and  milling  cutters  and  foundry  core 
machines. 

The  Inspector  of  the  third  lighthouse  district,  Tompkins- 
ville.  N.  Y..  opened  bids  January  30  for  furnishing  one 
power  mortising  machine  as  follows :  Olney  &  Warrin, 
New  Xork,  $255.56 ;  American  Wood  Working  &  Machinery 
Company,  New  York,  $214.50:  Fairbanks  Company,  New 
York.  $200  and  $220;  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company,  New 
York,  $324. 

The  Inspector  of  the  third  lighthouse  district,  Tomp- 
kinsville.  N.  Y.,  opened  bids  .lanu.iry  30  for  furnishing 
two  wood  boring  machines  as  follows :  Cleveland  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  New  York,  $125;  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company.  New  York,  $120;  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  $105. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  February  4  for  furnishing  one 
60-ton  electric  traveling  crane  for  Building  No.  23,  Navy 
Yard,  Norfolk.  Various  alternate  bids  were  received.  The 
bids  on   the  completed  work  are  as  follows : 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York.  $15,085:  Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Company,  Wicklitfe,  Ohio,  $13,985.  alter- 
nate for  General  Electric  Companv's  motors,  $12.4.50 :  Whiting 
Foundry  &  Equipment  Companv.  Harvev.  111..  $14,445 ;  Morgan 
Engineering  Company.  Alliance,  Ohio,  .S14.8S0 :  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company.  New  Tork.  $11,965,  alternate,  $10,775  :  Alfred 
Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $14,499  :  Baltimore  Bridge  Com- 
pany, Baltimore.  Md.,  $11,911.  alternate,  $10,881. 
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.\  Recent  Test  of  O,  K,  Tools,     Illustrated 491  °  ="  ' 

Exports  Increase  Heavily 491  with  the  connected  steel  plant  and  two  blast  furnaces.' 

.\n  Interesting  Curtis  Turbine  Installation.     Illustrated....    492 

A  Very  Complete  Foundry  Trolley  System.     Illustrated 493  The  last  full  Operation  at  this  plant  was  in  IQ07. 

-in  Unusual  Standard  Press  Installation.     Illustrated 494  r,,  .  .  .  ,    .       ,  ... 

Duff  .lacks  at  Buenos  Aires 494  Sharp  competition   IS   reported   in  bar  iron   in   the 

The  Busch  Power  Sprue  Cutter.     Illustrated 495  ^,  .  ...  ,  .,,,,. 

-Additions  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  Fleet 495  Chicago  district   and  considerable   business   was   done 

cj'linder  Caslings   Made   on   a   Mumford  Molding  Machine.  .  ..r  1  •  .1  r       •    - 

illustrated  ; 49g  at  1.25c.,  though  1. 30C.  IS  now  the  general  minimum. 

The  Murchey  Revolving  Chuck.      Illustrated!!!!!!!.';!!.'!!    496  r-     ^   •  •       '  it  •..     •  x   ■    a 

Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Steam  496  "-^St  iron  pipe,  usually  a  criterion  of  influences  Op- 

?he\"'w  y'o"!  sla'te's'?eef  Com^'ponv    "'"^'^^'^'^ |»I  crating  broadly  in  the  iron  market,  has  been  quite  ac- 

IVod^f^CoSpSio^ifTodT''  ^'" Zk  live,  and  a  large  tonnage  is  pending  for  municipalities 

wrSSn^s'"oomWnsatior';'"'.^."°". ^^'!':"'! !!!!!!!!!  49^  '""^d  corporations.     The  leading  maker  took  a  5000-ton 

The  .\merican  Can  Company's  Annual  Report !!!!    490  pnntrart  nt  rhirao-n  of  fi  tn   ^'>  in    ninp       MiKvnutpp   is 

Steam  and  Exhaust  Pipe  Size  Charts.     lUustrated 500  '-""^'^act  ai  t„nicagO  OI  O  tO    1-  in.  pipe.      Milwaukee   1» 

roL„  "^,f°  ,P.n'2"™''ti,i:  T301  Company's  Annual  Report. . .  .   501  in  the  market  for  10.000  tons. 

Jjjeiman    .Machine    Tools 501 

Th!  i?'"*  J'^i'*'''*^''"l *"=.!,' '*'"^*''°'''"' ^°S'"^^"' Meeting 501  .\    Canadian    steel    companv    which    botip-ht    m.ooo 

Ihe  New  Find  on  the  Caviina  Iron  Range 502  '       -  »  .^ 

i;ig  Iron  Production  in  Canada  in  1010 502  tons  of  open  hearth  billets  from  the  Gary  mill  in  Tan- 

Irade  of  the  United  states  n^lth  Canada 502  ,  , 

Looper  Engine  Contracts 502  uarv  has  taken  an  additional   10  000  tons.     ."Kt  a  Pitts- 

irade    Publications .         .  5OS  ',  .  . 

fh'?  Machinery  Market  Reports 504  to  513  burgh  meeting  of  20  bilkt  and  sheet  bar  makers  Feb- 

ihe  Collin  By-Product  Coke  Oven 513  _  " ,  .  ,   , 

current  Metal  Prices 514  luarv   17  an  advance  was   lavored  bv  some  companies, 
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but  no  action  was  taken.  One  large  interest  is  limit- 
ing sales  at  present  prices  to  the  first  quarter.  Sales 
of  3000  tons  of  Bessemer  and  1000  tons  of  open  hearth 
sheet  bars  are  reported  at  $24,  Pittsburgh. 

The  pig  iron  market  is  firmer,  particularly  in  the 
Central  West.  Stocks  of  steel  making  iron  there  are 
large,  but  are  in  strong  hands,  and  instead  of  coming 
out  on  realizing  sales,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a  good 
many  months,  are  now  evidently  being  held  for  the 
higher  prices  which  are  expected  later  in  the  year. 
Sales  of  35,000  to  40,000  tons  of  basic  are  reported 
at  Pittsburgh,  much  of  it  at  $13.75.  Cincinnati  reports 
a  sale  of  10,000  tons  of  basic  and  one  of  15,000  tons, 
deliveries  running  through  the  third  quarter.  Some 
of  this  iron  may  be  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  trans- 
actions. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchant  furnace  companies  at 
Cleveland,  February  17,  the  outlook  was  reported  more 
favorable,  particularly  in  basic  iron,  for  which  a  num- 
ber of  Valley  furnaces  are  now  asking  $14. 

More  buyers  of  foundry  iron  are  in  the  market  for 
their  requirements  for  the  second  half.  For  that  de- 
livery furnaces  are  asking  50c.  advance.  A  few 
sales  of  Southern  No.  2  iron  are  reported  at  $11.50, 
Birmingham,  for  the  third  quarter,  and  the  whole 
Southern  situation  has  stiffened.  Shipments  from 
Alabama  this  month  are  reported  in  excess  of  output. 

The  advance  in  the  scrap  market,  particularly  in 
heavy  melting  steel,  shows  signs  of  too  rapid  a  pace. 
At  Pittsburgh  heavy  steel  scrap  has  gone  to  $14.75. 
or  $1  to  $1.25  advance  in  two  weeks.  Some  consumers 
appear  to  have  over-stayed  their  market,  and  there  has 
been  active  speculative  buying  by  dealers. 


Owing  to  Washington's  Birthday  falling  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  this  issue  of  The  Iron  Age 
is  put  to  press  on  Tuesday.  Hence  all  our  market  re- 
ports  are  dated  a  day  earlier  than  usual. 


1910  an  Unusual  Year  in  Rails 

The  statistics  of  rail  production  in  the  United  States 
in  1910  are  a  surprise.  They  show  that  the  total  was 
3,634,029  tons,  or  next  to  the  highest  year,  1906.  where- 
as the  general  estimate,  based  on  the  disappointing 
business  of  some  of  the  mills,  was  that  the  year's  out- 
put would  be  considerably  nearer  3,000,000  than  4,000,- 
000  tons.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  it  was 
known,  made  a  nevi'  record,  at  more  than  2,000,000 
tons,  but  that  was  attributed  to  the  first  full  year  of 
the  new  Gary  mill  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Ensley 
mill,  owing  to  the  depressed  conditions  in  1908  and 
1909,  had  its  first  fair  chance  last  year  to  make  a  good 
output  under  Steel  Corporation  ownership.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  to  most  of  the  independent  mills  1910 
brought  a  very  considerable  falling  off  from  their  best 
records.  The  figures  indicate  that  they  fared  very 
well. 

A  total  of  3,634,029  tons  of  rails  last  year,  again.st 
3,062,582  tons  in  1909,  3,633,654  tons  in  1907  and 
3.977,877  tons  in  the  banner  rail  year,  1906,  suggests 
that  the  complaint  made  all  through  last  year  that  the 
railroads  were  not  buying  had  less  foundation  than  was 
generally  believed.  The  question  will  naturally  be 
asked,  in  view  of  the  official  statistics.  How  far  would 
1910  have  exceeded  the  record  of  1906  had  the  railroads 
really  been  buying  last  year?     We  have  here  another 


confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  all  through  1910 
that  it  was  a  year  of  excellent  business  in  iron  and 
steel,  gauged  by  any  standard  except  that  of  the  new 
capacity  which  had  been  provided  in  advance  of  the 
country's  need  of  it.  A  further  suggestion  of  a  rail 
product  only  second  to  that  of  1906  is  that  if  the  rail- 
roads, with  all  the  effort  they  made  last  year  to  reduce 
their  rail  purchases,  were  compelled  to  buy  more  than 
3,600,000  tons  (less  exports  of  350,000  tons  and  220,000 
tons  of  light  rails),  the  next  year  of  free  railroad  buy- 
ing is  quite  certain  to  show  a  total  in  excess  of  the 
nearly  4,000,000  tons  of  1906.  However,  the  indica- 
tions that  191 1  will  be  such  a  year  are  not  conclusive 
as  yet. 

The  advance  of  the  open  hearth  rail  from  an  out- 
put of  252,704  tons  in  1907  to  1.715,899  tons  three  years 
later  indicates  that  some  unfavorable  experiences  with 
open  hearth  rails  in  the  beginning  of  their  use  did  not 
change  the  opinion  of  railroad  engineers  that  it  must 
be  increasingly  depended  upon,  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  low  phosphorus  ores.  Bessemer  rail  plants  will 
lengthen  their  lives  by  the  use  of  ores  permitting  them 
to  produce  rails  with  0,07  to  0.08  per  cent,  phosphorus, 
but  the  high  carbon,  low  phosphorus  open  hearth  rail 
will  doubtless  pass  the  Bessemer  rail  in  tonnage  this 
year,  and  by  another  3'ear  increase  the  gap  materially. 
Thus  far  electric  steel  rails  are  a  negligible  quantity,  as 
are  also  alloy  steel  rails  containing  nickel,  chrome  and 
manganese.  Ferrotitanium  rails,  which,  strictly,  are 
not  alloy  rails,  since  little  or  no  titanium  is  found  in 
the  steel,  may  continue  to  be  a  considerable  factor, 
under  the  new  specifications,  and  we  shall  expect  the 
insistent  demand  for  quality  to  result  in  an  increased 
tonnage  of  rails  containing  chrome  and  nickel.  One 
Eastern  steel  company,  as  is  well  known,  makes  rail 
steel  from  ores  containing  both  these  metals,  but  the 
content  of  chrome  and  nickel  may  not  be  such  as  to 
put  these  rails  in  the  alloy  class,  any  more  than  the 
rails  containing  0.50  to  0.60  per  cent,  copper,  which 
were  made  some  years  ago  from  Cornwall  ores  and 
gave  such  good  results  in  service. 


The  Anti-Trust  Cases 

The  interesting  opinion  is  advanced  by  eminent  law- 
yers that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding 
the  anti-trust  cases  now  before  it,  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate rule  of  action  that  may  go  far  toward  putting  an 
end  to  further  litigation  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law — that  is,  the  court  may  be  expected  to  interpret 
the  law  so  that  all  engaged  in  business  will  know 
precisely  what  constitutes  a  violation  of  it.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  tell  whether  they  are  approaching  the 
danger  line  in  their  methods  or  whether  they  may  have 
gone  past  it. 

The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  unless  something  of  this 
kind  is  done  the  Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  become 
clogged  with  litigation,  as  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  industrious  in  hunting  up  cases  of  alleged  violations 
of  the  act.  That  the  court  is  desirous  of  avoiding  such 
a  condition  has  been  shown  in  its  decisions  in  con- 
struing other  laws  having  a  wide  application,  which 
might  have  led  to  the  bringing  before  it  of  numerous 
cases,  each  of  which  would  have  had  to  be  specially 
considered  and  decided.  By  laying  down  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, such  other  cases  were  then  headed  off.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  eminently   practical   thing  to  do 
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in  the  anti-trust  litigation.  Not  only  the  courts  but  the 
business  world  would  be  benefited  by  a  clear  statement 
of  what  is  to  be  considered  restraint  of  trade  under 
the  Sherman  law.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Sherman  law  will  have  its  teeth  drawn,  but  the  situa- 
tion will  be  greatly  clarified  if  those  who  are  conducting 
large  operations  are  told  where  the  line  is  definitely 
drawn  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  is  unlawful. 


The  Electric  Furnace  and  Electrical  Engineering 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  steel 
works  has  made  the  electrical  engineer  a  much  more 
important  factor  in  the  operating  organization.  But 
his  new  prominence  grows  out  of  his  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  new  rolling  mill  problems,  particularly  tho.^e 
connected  with  the  use  of  powerful  motors  for  the 
driving  of  rolls.  What  is  happening  there  is  well  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  at  the  beginning  of  1907  had  100,000  hp. 
in  gas  engines  supplied  with  blast  furnace  gas,  now 
has  250,000  hp.  in  gas  engines  built  and  building.  An 
important  part  of  this  increase  is  that  devoted  to  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  the  driving  of  rolling  mill 
rolls  and  tables  and  the  operation  of  cranes  and  other 
rolling  mill  equipment.  It  has  been  common,  in  com- 
menting on  the  new  place  to  which  the  electrical  engi- 
neer has  been  raised  in  consequence  of  these  develop- 
ments, to  link  up  with  them  the  increasing  employment 
of  the  electric  furnace  in  the  production  of  steel.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if  the  further  development  of  the  electric 
furnace  will  add  greatly  to  the  prominence  of  the  elec- 
trical engineer  as  a  steel  works  factor.  It  is  the  metal- 
lurgical side  of  electric  furnace  practice  in  which  en- 
gineering skill  will  find  its  largest  field.  Electrode 
problems,  which  presented  the  greatest  difficulties  of  all 
that  were  encountered  early  in  American  experience 
with  the  electric  furnace,  have  now  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  They  were  worked  out,  as  were  other  prob- 
lems, independent  of  the  electrical  engineer. 

In  the  case  of  one  type  of  furnace  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  on  experimental  work 
under  American  steel  works  auspices.    The  result  has 
been  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  reliability  in  furnace 
I  detail  that  makes  it  possible  for  an  operator  familiar 
I  with  crucible  or  open  hearth  practice  to  become  fairly 
!  proficient  in  electric  furnace  work  after  a  few  weeks' 
[  experience.    The  use  of  electricity  for  the  development 
of  heat  is  no  more  reason  for  the  employment  of  the 
electrical  engineer  as  a  controlling  factor  in   electric 
steel  making  than  is  the  use  of  gas  in  the  open  hearth 
furnace  a  reason  for  considering  the  gas  engineer  in- 
dispensable to  an  open  hearth  steel  works  organization. 
In  fact,  it  will  doubtless  come  to  pass  that  the  greater 
elimination  of  variables  and  the  uniform  and  dependa- 
ble character  of  all  the  factors  entering  into  furnace 
construction  and  operation  will  in  time  be  added  to  the 
other  advantages  claimed  for  the  electric  furnace. 


compelled  to  rely  upon  tiie  accuracy  of  his  foundry 
work.  The  chilled  wheel  does  not  yield  to  steel  cutting 
tools.  The  casting  had  to  be  round  as  it  came  from 
the  mold.  Wonderful  accuracy  was  obtained  in  the 
foundry,  but  naturally  only  an  approximately  true  cyl- 
inder was  created.  Once  a  flat  spot  developed,  the 
wheel  ceased  to  be  useful.  Its  competitor,  the  steel 
wheel,  can  be  machined  before  using,  and,  also,  it 
can  be  trued  in  a  lathe  at  the  will  of  its  owner.  Since 
the  development  of  the  use  of  grinding  machines  for 
the  work,  a  chilled  cast  iron  wheel  can  be  made  round, 
either  on  or  off  the  axle.  With  a  cylinder  that  is  true 
within  very  narrow  limits,  the  tendency  to  flat  spots  is 
greatly  reduced,  according  to  the  extended  tests  of  one 
of  the  great  railroads.  The  grinding  machine  builders 
have  solved  the  various  problems  most  satisfactorily, 
and  apparently  have  given  the  chilled  cast  iron  wheel 
an  extension  of  its  career  of  usefulness. 


The   Cast   Iron    Car   Wheel   and  the  Grinding 
Machine 

Manufacturers  of  cast  iron  car  wheels  are  availing 
themselves  more  and  more  of  the  grinding  machine,  in 
the  beli'ef  that  its  work  will  greatly  assist  in  maintain- 
ing for  their  product  its  present  prominence  in  railroad 
equipment.     Fornieriv  the  car  wheel  manufacturer  was 


Standard  Lengths  for  Wire  Test  Pieces 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  should 
take  up  the  question  of  standard  lengths  of  test  piece? 
of  wire,  possibly  in  connection  with  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing a  standard  gauge,  which  is  now  in  progress 
The  experience  of  testing  departments  is  that  the 
longer  the  test  piece  the  lower  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion, so  that  where  very  short  pieces  are  used  the  man- 
ufacturer has  a  certain  advantage  in  competition,  his 
wire  showing  a  greater  strength  for  the  same  grade. 
Users  of  wire  are  apt  to  presume  that  the  percentage  of 
elongation  must  be  constant,  no  matter  whether  a  2-in. 
or  a  lO-in.  section  be  used  in  the  testing  machine. 
Practical  experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  wire  develops  its  one 
weaker  point  where  much  of  the  recorded  elongation 
takes  place.  Consequently,  under  these  conditions,  the 
stretch  in  a  long  piece  bears  a  lower  percentage  to  the 
full  length  than  in  a  short  piece.  Other  elements  may 
enter  into  the  question.  Tests  from  adjacent  sections 
of  the  same  piece  of  wire  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
conditions  as  stated.  Therefore,  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  length  would  produce  for  the  buyer  a  more 
reliable  knowledge  of  the  material. 


New  Work  for  the  Efficiency  Engineer 

The  rapid  development  of  the  efficiency  engineer 
idea  is  constantly  bringing  out  some  new  work  for 
that  interesting  specialist.  A  large  automobile  manu- 
facturing company  is  now  using  an  efficiency  man  in 
connection  with  its  purchasing  department.  He  spends 
much  of  his  time  visiting  plants  of  machine  tool  manu- 
facturers and  examining  their  newest  types  of  ma- 
chines. He  experiments  with  the  equipment  in  turn- 
ing out  various  automobile  parts,  and  when  he  finds  a 
machine  that  will  reduce  the  production  cost  in  any 
automobile  manufacturing  department  he  recommends 
its  purchase.  Of  course,  a  visitor  of  this  type  is  warm- 
ly welcomed,  and  is  afforded  all  the  help  possible  in 
developing  new  uses  for  the  machine  tools.  There 
are  many  clever  machine  tool  salesmen  who  make  a 
practice  of  entering  the  shops  of  their  customers  and 
showing  them  how  to  get  added  use  out  of  their  me- 
chanical equipment,  but  for  a  customer  to  search  out 
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new   uses   for   machine   tool   equipment   and  practically 
assist  in  development  work  is  a  novel  idea. 
<■» 

The  Dual  Usefulness  of  the  Mill  Nurse 

A  great  manufacturing  plant  employing  some  1500  peo- 
ple has  found  the  mill  nurse  a  profitable  investment, 
apart  from  the  immediate  care  of  the  Injured  and  slelc 
among  the  employees.  A  woman,  thoroughly  trained  In 
her  profession,  spends  her  time  in  the  care  of  the  families 
of  employees  as  well  as  of  the  operatives  themselves,  and 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Her 
duties  resemble  those  of  the  district  nurse  of  the  cities. 
In  common  with  many  other  large  manufacturing  works 
of  the  country,  a  large  percentage  of  the  labor  employed 
in  the  plant  referred  to  consists  of  foreigners,  many  of 
them  with  scant  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  and 
even  less  of  American  customs.  Superintendents  and 
foremen  find  difficulty  in  getting  at  intimate  facts  con- 
cerning the  personnel  of  the  working  force ;  but  the  nurse, 
chosen  for  her  tact  as  well  as  skill,  eventually  becomes 
more  or  less  a  confidante  of  the  women  In  the  homes. 
Her  influence  upon  them  is  transmitted  to  the  working 
members  of  the  families.  Their  causes  of  complaint,  the 
reasons  for  discontent,  are  learned  from  the  tenements, 
making  it  much  easier  to  avoid  friction  in  the  works. 
The  influence  of  the  women  thus  goes  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  clashes. 


New  Publications 


Popular    Handbook    for   Cement   and    Concrete   Users. 

By  Myron  II.  Lewis  and  Albert  H.  Chandler.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Size,  6  x  9  in. ;  500  pages;  126  illustrations. 
Price.  $2.50.  Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley 
Publishing  Company,  132  Nassau  street.  New  York 
City. 

This  book  Is  a  concise  semipopular  treatise  of  the 
principles  and  methods  employed  in  all  classes  of  modern 
concrete  work.  It  is  not  intended  to  compete  with  the 
highly  technical  publications,  which  are  generally  too 
involved  and  high  priced  for  the  nontechnical  reader 
or  average  user  of  cement  and  concrete.  The  author  has, 
however,  brought  together  in  this  work  all  the  salient 
matter  of  interest  to  users  of  concrete  and  its  many  diver- 
sified products.  A  lucid  explanation  of  and  a  clear  In- 
sight into  the  fundamental  principles  employed  in  con- 
crete design  and  construction,  free  from  Involved  mathe- 
matics and  academic  discussions  of  points  not  as  yet 
settled  in  practice.  Is  given. 

After  a  brief  introductory  chapter,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  kinds  of  cement  and  how  they  are  made. 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  concrete  and  its  prop- 
erties, and  the  selection,  proportioning  and  mixing  of 
the  materials  entering  into  it.  The  architectural  possi- 
bilities of  concrete  are  next  taken  up,  followed  by  a 
number  of  chapters  on  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for 
buildings,  foundations,  retaining  walls,  bridges  and  dams. 
Space  is  also  given  to  sidewalks  and  the  use  of  concrete 
In  railroad  work  and  on  the  farm.  The  waterproofing 
of  concrete  structures  is  discussed  and  the  duties  of  a 
concrete  inspector  defined.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  cost  of  concrete  work  and  contains  data  not  only 
on  the  cost  of  the  various  materials  but  also  on  actual 
contracts.  Thirty-five  tables  scattered  throughout  the 
volume  give  useful  information  on  various  branches  of 
concrete  work. 

Industrial   Plants:   Their  Arrangement   and   Construe^ 
tion.     By    Charles    Day.      Cloth    bound ;    pages   294, 
5x7%  in.     Illustrations,  48.     Published  by  the  Engi- 
neering Magazine,  New  York.     Price,  $3. 
The  author,  who  as  a  member  of  a  Arm  of  consulting 
engineers   has  had  much  to  do  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  manufacturing  plants,  prepared  a  good  part 
of  this  work  for  publication  originally  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine.    The  first  eight  out  of  twelve  chapters  are 
founded    on    lectures    delivered    before    the    Graduates' 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Harvard  University, 


and  the  uugineeriug  students  at  Columbia  Universitj". 
They  deal  broadly  with  problems  connected  with  the  ar- 
ranging and  planning  of  industrial  plants.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  site  and  definition  of  building  and  equipment 
features  are  taken  up  in  one  chapter.  Another  is  devoted 
to  detailed  plans  and  speciflcations,  and  a  third  to  con- 
struction work  and  installation  of  equipment.  Routing 
as  a  prime  factor  in  layout  is  given  a  chapter.  An  axle 
factory  Is  taken  as  a  specific  example,  and  a  detail  rout- 
ing diagram  is  given,  with  details  of  machine  tool  equip- 
ment and  paths  of  parts.  In  chapter  VIII  the  autlior 
considers  metal  working  plants  from  the  standpoints  of 
materials,  etiuipment,  buildings,  labor  and  administra- 
tion. Plants  of  this  character  are  considered  under  three 
heads :  First,  those  doing  manufacturing  work,  as  sew- 
ing machines,  cash  registers  or  typewriters ;  second, 
those  making  a  definite  line  of  comparatively  heavy 
machine  work,  as  machine  tools,  steam  engines  or  loco- 
motives; third,  those  doing  general  machine  work,  in- 
cluding miscellaneous,  repair  and  jobbing  work.  The 
chapter  following  deals  with  machine  shops  and  their 
specific  requirements.  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  "  Mod- 
ern Industrial  Plants,"  in  which  the  features  of  several 
typical  plants  are  described  with  illustrations,  and  finally 
there  are  two  chapters  dealing  with  the  relationship  of 
client  and  industrial  engineer.  One  of  these  emphasizes 
the  value  of  an  outside  engineering  organization  to  the 
building  project  and  the  other  discusses  the  question  of 
compensation  for  engineering  service. 

The  author's  broad  experience  with  the  methods  which 
modern  industrial  conditions  have  brought  into  play  give 
him  abundant  material  for  such  a  work,  and  he  has  put 
It  in  a  form  calculated  to  be  of  the  best  service  to  his 
readers. 

♦« » 

The  Inland  Steel  Company  Will  Build  Another 
Blast  Furnace 


Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  for  the  erection  of  a  second  blast  furnace 
at  its  Indiana  Harbor  Works,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind.,  with 
a  dally  capacity  of  450  to  500  tons.  Contracts  for  the 
preliminary  work  have  been  let  and  construction  will  be 
pushed  with  all  speed.  The  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock 
Company,  Chicago,  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
piling,  and  John  Mohr  &  Son,  Chicago,  the  contract  for 
the  plate  work  and  the  erection  of  the  stoves.  The 
AlUs-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  secured  the  con- 
tract for  the  three  blowing  engines  and  the  generator 
engine.  The  contract  for  the  generators  went  to  the 
General  Electric  Company.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany secured  the  contract  for  eight  Sterling  boilers  of 
500  hp.  capacity  each.  The  completion  of  this  furnace, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
year,  will  give  the  company  a  monthly  output  of  13,000 
tons  of  pig  iron. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company  is  also  preparing  plans 
for  the  addition  of  a  department  for  the  manufacture  of 
rivets,  track  bolts,  spikes  and  nuts  in  the  larger  sizes. 
This  department  will  have  a  daily  output  of  100  tons  of 
these  products.  On  March  2  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  will  meet  to  vote  on  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  part  of  which  will  be 
used  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  improvements. 
*—¥ 

The  Davis-Bournonvllle  Company,  West  Street  Build- 
ing. New  York  City,  is  issuing  a  house  organ.  Autogenous 
Welding,  the  first  issue  of  which  has  just  appeared.  Its 
purpose,  as  stated  editorially,  is  to  spread  information 
requisite  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  oxy -acetylene  proc- 
ess of  welding  and  cutting  metal.  In  addition  to  de- 
scriiJtions  and  illustrations  of  interesting  apparatus  the 
journal  hopes  to  prove  a  valuable  medium  for  exchange 
of  Ideas  between  expert  operators,  dealers  and  others 
who  are  Interested. 


The  lake  freight  boat  that  is  being  built  at  the  Lorain 
yard  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company  for  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  will  be  named  Quincy 
M.  Shaw.  In  honor  of  the  president  of  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Company. 
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Steel  Rail  Production  in  1910 

Only  Exceeded  by  the  Record  of  1906 


The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association's  statistics 
publislied  this  weelx  show  that  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  rails  in  the  United  States  in  1910  amounted  to  3,634,- 
029  gross  tons,  against  3,023.845  tons  in  1909,  an  increase 
of  610,184  tons,  or  over  20.1  per  cent.  Rails  roiled  from 
purchased  blooms,  crop  ends,  scrap  and  "  seconds,"  and 
rerolled  and  renewed  rails  are  included.  In  the  following 
table  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  rails  in  the  years 
beginning  with  1900  is  given.  The  maximum  was  reached 
in  1906  at  3,977,887  tons : 

Bessemer.  Open  hearth.  Iron.       Total. 

Pennsylvania    591,.502        395,230       986,732 

Other    States 1,320,398     1,320,669         230     2,647,297 

Totals   for   1910.    ..1,917,000  1,715,899  230  3,634,029 

Totals  for   1900 1,767,171  1,256.674       3,023,845 

Tot.Tls  for    lOOS 1,349,153  571,791  71  1,921.015 

Totals  for    1907 3,380,025  252.704  925  3,633,651 

Totals  for   1906 .■J,791.459  186,413  15  3,977,887 

Totals  for   190.3 3,192,347  183,264  318  3,375,929 

Totals  for   1004 2,137,957  145,883  871  2,284,711 

Totals  for    1903 2,946,756  45,054  667  2,992,477 

Totals  for   1902 2,935,392  6,029  6,512  2,947,933 

Totals  for    1901 2,870,816  2,093  1,730  2,874,639 

Totals  for   1900 2,383.654  1,333  695  2,385,682 

Of  the  total  production  of  steel  rails  in  1910,  3,460,- 
943  tons  was  rolled  from  ingots  made  by  the  makers  and 
172,856  tons  from  purchased  ingots  or  blooms,  crop  ends, 
"  seconds."  or  renewed  or  rerolled  rails. 

Bessemer  and  Open  Hearth  Rails 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  1910 
amounted  to  1,917,900  tons,  against  1,767,171  tons  in 
1909.  an  increase  of  150.729  tons,  or  over  8.5  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  in  1910  1,829.954  tons  was  rolled  by  mak- 
ers of  domestic  ingots  and  87.946  tons  by  companies 
which  did  not  operate  Bessemer  converters.  Included  in 
the  total  by  makers  of  ingots  is  68,497  tons  of  rerolled 
rails.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  production  by 
States  from  1907  to  1910: 

Bessemer  rails.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910  . 

Pennsylvania     1,093,932        315,547        553,719        591,502 

Other    States 2,280.09:;     1.033,606     1,213,452     1,326,398 

Totals 3.380,025     1,349,153     1,767,171      1,917.900 

The  production  of  open  hearth  steel  rails  in  1910  was 
1,715,899  tons,  against  1.256,674  tons  in  1909.  The  in' 
crease  in  1910  over  1909  was  459,225  tons,  or  more  than 
36.5  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  1909  over  1908  was 
684,883  tons,  or  over  119  per  cent.  Almost  all  the  open 
hearth  rails  in  1910  were  rolled  from  basic  steel,  and 
virtually  all  were  rolled  by  producers  of  open  hearth 
ingots.  Indiana  was  the  largest  maker  of  open  hearth 
rails  in  1910,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado, Ohio.  Maryland,  New  York  and  California  in  the 
order  named. 

The  production  of  iron  rails  in  1910  was  230  tons,  all 
rolled  in  Illinois. 

Light  Rails  and  Heavy  Sections 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  rails  in  1910,  and  10  preceding  years  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  rails  per  yard.  Street  and  trolley  rails  are 
Included : 

45  1b. 
Kinds  of  rails.  Under         and  less         85  1b.  Total. 

Gross  tons.  45  lb.         than  85.     and  over.  Gross  tons. 

Bessemer    rails 190,455         861,591         865,854      1,917.900 

Open  hearth  rails 31,977        424,381     1,259,541      1,715,899 

Iron    rails 230  230 

Totals   for   1910.  .222,662  1,285,972  2.125,395  3,634,029 

Totals   for   1909 255.726  1,024.856  1,743,263  3,023,845 

Totals   for   1908 183,869  687,632  1,049,514  1,921,015 

Totals   for   1907 295,838  1,. '569,985  1,767,831  3,633,654 

Totals   for   1906 284,612  1,749,650  1.943,625  3,977,887 

Totals  for    1905 228,252  1,601,624  1,546,053  3,375.929 

Totals   for   1904 291,883  1,320,677  672,151  2.284,711 

Totals   for   1903 221,262  1,603,088  1,168,127  2,992,477 

Totals   for   1902 261,887  2,040,884  645,162  2,947,933 

Totals   for    1901 155,406  2,225,411  493.822  2,874,639 

Totals   for    1900 157,531  1,626,093  602,058  2,385,682 


Included  in  the  3,633,799  tons  of  steel  raUs  rolled  in 
1910  are  200,021  tons  of  so-called  alloy  steel  rails,  as  fol- 
lows: Ferrotitanium  rails,  195,940  tons;  electric  rails, 
4210  tons ;  manganese  rails,  390  tons,  and  nickel,  chrome 
and  vanadium  steel  rails,  81  tons.  Of  the  total  174,822 
tons  was  rolled  from  Bessemer  steel  and  25,799  tons  from 
open  hearth  steel.  In  1909  the  production  of  alloy  steel 
rails  was  50,724  tons.  It  is  a  question  whether  ferro- 
titanium rails  should  be  Included  among  alloy  rails,  as 
under  the  usual  practice  the  titanium,  which  is  added 
to  the  molten  steel  through  a  certain  charge  of  ferro- 
titanium, goes  into  tlie  slag,  and  ordinarily  there  is  no  In- 
tention of  producing  a  titanium  alloy  steel. 
♦-♦-• 


Customs  Decisions 


Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Rope 

In  overruling  a  protest  filed  by  O.  G.  Hempstead  & 
Son,  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
fixed  the  status  of  galvanized  steel  wire  rope  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  Duty  was  assessed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragi-aph  135.  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  (the 
niinimum  rate  for  round  iron  or  steel  wire),  plus  1  cent 
a  pound  for  the  finished  article,  plus  0.2  cent  per  pound 
additional  for  the  galvanizing.  The  importers  protested 
against  this  assessment,  claiming  that  the  ad  valorem 
rate  should  be  levied  against  the  value  of  the  wire,  and 
not  on  the  value  of  the  rope,  and  that  the  1  cent  per 
pound  additional  for  the  finished  article,  and  the  0.2  cent 
a  pound  additional  for  the  galvanizing,  should  be  based 
only  on  the  weight  of  the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  rope  and  not  on  the  weight  of  the  finished  mer- 
cliandise.  In  denying  the  contentions  of  the  importers, 
General  .\ppraiser  Fischer  says  : 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  135  of  the  present  act  corre- 
spond with  the  provisions  In  paragraph  137,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
The  ch.inge  in  the  wording  of  the  respective  paragraphs  would 
not  require  a  different  conclusion  than  that  expressed  in  G  A. 
4  761  wherein  the  court  passed  upon  a  like  contention  arising 
under  the  previous  act.  Following  the  rule  noted,  and  for  the 
reasons  therein  stated,  the  assessment  here  in  question  is 
afi-i-med. 

File  Testing  Machines 

in  overruling  a  protest  filed  by  Tinius  Olsen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
pra'.sers  decides  that  so-called  file  testing  machines  are 
not  io  be  regarded  under  the  terms  of  the  1909  tariff 
act  as  machine  tools.  The  machines  in  controversy  are 
not  used  in  any  of  the  processes  to  manufacture  com- 
plete files,  but  are  used  after  the  flies  are  finished,  to  test 
their  -^nrability  and  to  determine  whether  they  are  up 
to  the  commercial  standard  required.  Duty  was  assessed 
at  thi  rate  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
199  of  the  new  law  which  specifies  "  manufactures  of 
metal."  Assessment  is  claimed  by  the  importer  at  only 
30  per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  law  for  "  machine 
tools."  General  Appraiser  Fischer,  in  his  decision  for 
the  tribunal,  says:  "We  do  not  regard  a  testing  and  in- 
dicating apparatus  as  a  machine  tool,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  a  tool  in  the  sense  required  for  an  article  to  he  so 
termed,  (f  it  were  a  machine  tool,  then  a  thermometer 
and  a  scaie  for  weighing  articles  would  have  to  be  like- 
wise so  considered.  The  protest  is  overruled  and  the 
decision  of  the  collector  affirmed." 

Silico-Spiegel 

A  protest  by  Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  involving 
merchandise  described  as  "10  per  cent,  silico-spiegel," 
was  decided  unfavorably  to  the  protestant,  who  alleged 
that  duty  should  be  taken  at  $2.50  per  ton  under  para- 
graph lis,  at  the  same  rate  as  that  applying  to  spiegel- 
eisen.  The  collector  assessed  the  product  under  para- 
graph 183  of  the  act  of  1909,  as  "  metals  unwrought."  In 
denying  the  claim,  General  Appraiser  Fischer  says  that 
the  merchandise  is  an  unwrought  metal,  and  appears  to 
have  been  properly  classified. 

«  > » 

The  blast  furnace  of  the  Delaware  River  Steel  Com- 
pany, Chester,  Pa.,  was  blown  In  February  19,  and  will 
operate  on  basic  pig  iron. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over   «he    Previous    W'oek;    In    Heavy  Type, 
Deelilte<4    In    ItulloN. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  ond  one  year  previous. 

Feb.21,  Feb.in,  Jan. 2."),  Feb.23, 
PIG   IRON,   Per  Gross  Ton:               1911.     1911.      1911.  1910. 
Foiinch-.v  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia     $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.50 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati          14.25     14.25     14.25  16.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  .\  la.    11.00     11.00     11.00  1."!.50 

Foundry   No.   2.  local,  Chicago..     IS.-^iO     15.50     15.50  19.00 

Basic,  delivered,   eastern  Pa 14..50     14.50     14.25  18.50 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.25  16.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90     15.90  18.90 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.15  16.90 

Lalte  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50     17.50  19.50 

BILLETS,  *o..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer   hiliets,    Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  27.50 

Forging   biilets.    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  he.Trth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40     25.40  30.60 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,  Chicago 15.50     15.50     14.50  19.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia tS.OO     17.50     17.00  20.00 

Car  wheels.   Chicago 13.00     13.00     13.00  17.50 

Car   wheels.    Philadelphia 14.00     13.50     13.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Pittsburgh,.    14.75     14.50     13.50  16.75 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   Chicago....    12.,">0     11.75     11.50  15.25 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   Philadelphia  14.50     14.00     12.50  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  .AND  STEEL. 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25        1.25       1.25  1.25 

Refined   iron  bars,   Philadelphia.      LSTU    1.35       1.32Vj    1.60 

Common   iron   bars.   Chicago 1.30       1.30       1.30  1.60 

Common   iron  bars,   Pittsburgh..       1.35       1.35       1.35  1.70 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  Tork      1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater,  New  York        1.56       1.56       1.56  1.71 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.55 

Beams,    tidewater.    New   Tork...       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Angles,   tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Skelp,   grooved   steel,   Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30       1.25  1.50 

Skelp.  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.35        1..35        1.30  1.60 

SHEETS,   NAILS  .4ND  ■W^RE, 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  2S.  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20       2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,   Pittsburgh* 1.75        1.75       1.75  1.85 

Cut  nails.   Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60       1.60  1.80 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*.  .  .       2.05       2.05       2.05  2.15 

METALS.  Per  Pound ;                       Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75     12.75     12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.   New  York..     12.37%  12.37;A  12.37^  13.37^4 

Spelter,    New    Y'ork 5.60       5.57%    5.55  5.70 

Spelter,   St.    Louis 5.45       5.42%    5.40  5.55 

Lead,    New    York ■443%    4.45       4.50  4.55 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.27%    4.30       4.35  4.40 

Tin,    New   York «.~5     45.75     43.25  33.20 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  Tork.  . .      S.OO       7.75       7.25  8.25 

Tin  plate.  1001b.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94     $3.84  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
-t—^ 

Prices  ^of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Frei.ght  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16o. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. :  Boston,  ISc. ;  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c.  ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. : 
Chicago,  ISc. ;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22y:;C. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  SOc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  heavier;  8.5c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets. 
No.  16  and  lighter ;  05c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-bejims  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net :  H-beams  over  S  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in,  inclusive,  14  '°-  and  uP.  l-40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  ^i  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  efifective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net:  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 


extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  14  iu.  thick,  0^,4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  arc  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers'standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  Vi'n-  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  lOci  In. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  not   including  0  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  V41n.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
he  ordered  Vi-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-lC-ln.  take 
the  price  of  ;j-16in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .\merican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  Vi-in.   to  and   including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-In.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  In  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  1'27\  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  m 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.   to  1 

ft.,   inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Teksis. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.5.5c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12.  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.8-5c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.:  Nos.  17  to  21.  2c.;  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30.  2.35c.  Three  pass 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows ;  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.: 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27.  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30e. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge.  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.:  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1..55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2^in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. , 

Black.  Galv. 


, Iron. , 

Black.  Galv. 
68         54 


71 
75 
76 


74 
73 

71 


%.  %.  %  hi 72  58 

%   in 75  63 

%  to  1%  in 79  69 

2  to  3  In 80  70 

Lap  Weld. 

2    ;n 76  66 

2%  to  4  in 78  68 

4%  to  6  in 77  67 

7  to  12  in 75  59 

13  to  15  in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights 

%.  'A.  %  in 69  59  65 

J/S    in...'. 74  68  70 

?i  to  1%  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4   in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  S  in 69  59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  5S  60         54 

%  to  IK  in 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 65  59  61          55 

2U  to  4  in 67  61  63         57 

4%  to  6  In 66  60  62         56 

7   to   8    in 59  49  55          45 


59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 

67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  IV.,  2  to  3  In..  .Butt  Weld  f  Will  be  sold  at  two  (2) 
I  points  lower  basing  (bigh- 
/  er  price  t  than  merchant 
I  or  card  weight   pipe.  Butt 

2.  2V.  to  4  in Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld"as  specified. 

The  a'bove  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight."  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  o(  5  per  cent.  Prices  tor  less  than  carloads  are 
three  i.'!)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price i  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  iu  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

]    to  114  in 49  43 

l^i  to  I'Vi  in 61  43 

2V.>in... 63  4S 

2%  to  5   in G9         55 

21i.  in.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2*4  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than    carloads    to   destinations   east   of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,   for  lengths  22  ft.  .lud   under :  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  oi)en  heartli  and  chain  rods, 
$-29. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base:  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

■»« » 

Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Bulldixg,  r»bruary  21,  1911. —  (.By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  has  been  quite  an  active  movement  in 
basic  iron,  and  reports  are  that  35,000  to  40,000  tons  have 
been  sold  by  furnaces  and  dealers  in  the  past  week  or  10 
days,  and  at  prices  fully  50c.  a  ton  higher  than  prevailed 
in  this  market  a  month  ago.  A  local  steel  company  has 
bought  10,000  tons  for  delivery  over  the  next  five  or  six 
months  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  $13.75  or  under  at 
Valley  furnace.  The  minimum  of  the  market  on  basic  iron 
to-day  is  $13.75  and  most  furnaces  are  quoting  $14,  VaUey 
furnace.  A  meeting  of  the  merchant  furnace  interests  was 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  17,  and  reports  made 
there  showed  that  the  iron  trade  had  improved  consider- 
ably recently.  There  is  no  new  demand  for  Bessemer  iron, 
but  furnaces  are  holding  firm  at  $15,  at  furnace.  A  few 
small  lots  of  Bessemer  have  been  offered  by  dealers  at 
about  10c.  a  ton  under  this  price.  We  quote  Bessemer  pig 
iron,  S15:  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75;  basic,  $13.75  to  $14; 
\o.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50.  all  at 
Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district 
being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Conditions  in  the  steel  trade  are  more  active 
than  for  some  time  and  prices  are  very  firm.  We  note  sales 
of  2000  and  1000  tons  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars  and  1000  tons 
of  open  hearth  sheet  bars,  all  at  $24,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery 
prior  to  April  1.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  bil- 
lets, 4  X  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at 
$23.  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 
We  quote  1%-in.  billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh 
or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

{By  Mail.) 

.\  meeting  of  the  Billet  and  Sheet  Bar  Division  "of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
February  17.  and  was  attended  by  about  20  of  the  large  and 
small  steel  producers.  Reports  made  by  nearly  all  those 
present  showed  that  the  billet  and  sheet  bar  mills  are  busier 
now  on  actual  orders  than  they  have  been  for  some  mouths. 
Some  of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  making  an  advance 
in  billets  and  sheet  bars,  but  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  recently,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  slight  premiums  over  regular  prices  had 
been  paid  for  open  hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars  for  spot  de- 
livery. None  of  the  mills  is  disposed  to  sell  steel  at  present 
prices  for  delivery  beyond  April  1.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  is  reported  to  be  sold  up  on  open  hearth  bars  to 
April  1,  and  will  not  take  any  more  orders  for  early  delivery. 
Last  week  the  steel  plants  of  this  company  at  Duquesne, 
Bellaire,  Mingo  Junction,  Toungstown  and  New  Castle  were 
operated  to  full  capacity  for  the  first  time  in  several  months. 


The  general  situation  is  undoubtedly  better.  Up  to  January 
18  the  rail  and  billet  sales  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  received  actual  orders  sent  to  the  mills  for  slightly 
over  100,000  tons  of  billets,  sheet  bars,  rails  and  steel  ties, 
while  up  to  February  18  the  actual  orders  it  entered  for 
these  materials  exceeded  200,000  tons.  The  National  Tube 
Company  is  starting  up  this  week  its  tube  mill  at  Benwood, 
W.  Va.,  and  two  1  last  furnaces  that  have  been  closed  down 
for  about  a  year.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  starting 
up  this  week  its  No.  3  blast  furnace  at  South  Sharon,  while 
the  plant  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Company  at  Brackenridge, 
Pa.,  is  operating  now  to  nearly  full  time.  Prices  are  firm 
all  along  the  line.  There  are  reports  of  another  $1  per  ton 
advance  in  wire  products  to  be  made  JIarch  1,  but  not  con- 
firmed. The  scrap  market  is  very  strong  and  prices  on 
heavy  steel  scrap  have  again  advanced.  The  feeling  iu  coke 
is  better. 

Ferromanganese. — Some  small  inquiry  is  in  the  market, 
but  prices  are  weak.  A  sale  of  about  50  tons  is  reported  on 
the  basis  of  about  $37.50.  Baltimore.  We  quote  SO  per  cent, 
foreign  at  $37.50  to  $37.75,  Baltimore,  the  freight  rate  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  leading  local  consumer  that  has  been 
in  the  market  for  6000  to  7000  tons  of  50  per  cent,  for  de- 
livery over  the  remainder  of  this  year  has  not  yet  closed. 
Another  local  consumer  is  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  300 
tons  of  50  per  cent.,  for  delivery  up  to  July,  and  it  will 
probably  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  about  $54,  Pittsburgh. 
Some  other  small  inquirj'  is  in  the  market,  but  prices  seem 
weak.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $54  to  $54.50,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  delivery  up  to  July.  We  quote  10  per  cent,  blast 
furnace  silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24.  and  12  per  cent., 
$25,  f.o.b.  cars.  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — Strictly  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made 
from  all  pig  iron  are  held  at  about  $30,  Pittsburgh,  but  on 
a  firm  offer  this  price  might  be  shaded.  No  sales  have  been 
made  here  for  some  time. 

Skelp. — The  better  feeling  in  steel  billets  and  the  firm- 
ness iu  prices  are  reflected  in  skelp,  which  is  very  strong. 
The  two  or  three  mills  in  this  district  that  roll  iron  and 
steel  skelp  for  the  open  market  have  more  orders  on  their 
books  than  for  some  time.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at 
1.30c.,  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60e. 
to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  de- 
livery at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual 
terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  activity  in  the  wire  trade  is  shown 
in  rods,  new  inquiry  being  better  than  for  some  time.  A  sale 
of  300  tons  of  open  hearth  rods  for  March  shipment  is  re- 
ported at  $29,  Pittsburgh.  The  new  rod  mill  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company  was  started  up  last  week  and  is  work- 
ing very  successfully.  It  will  sell  the  output  in  the  open 
market  until  its  wire  nail  and  wire  mills  are  finished,  which 
will  be  in  three  or  four  months.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open 
hearth  and  chain  rods,  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — No  orders  for  standard  sections  have  been 
placed  in  the  past  week  for  domestic  roads,  but  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  has  booked  good  orders  for  export  and  is 
having  an  active  demand  for  its  mine  section  steel  ties  for 
use  in  railroad  coal  mines,  which  are  giving  good  satisfaction. 
New  orders  for  light  rails  are  not  as  active  as  they  were 
some  time  ago,  the  company  having  taken  in  the  past  week 
slightly  less  than  2000  tons.  The  mills  rolling  light  rails  are 
having  strong  competition  from  the  rerolling  rail  mills. 
Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows  :  12-lb.  rails,  1.2.">c. ;  16, 
20  and  25  lb..  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40 
and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight, 
and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small 
lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Standard  sections 
are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Virginian  Railway  for  1000  steel  hopper 
cars,  and  the  plates  and  steel  wheels  will  be  furni.shed  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  same  car  builder  has  an 
order  from  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern  for  550 
steel  gondola  cars,  while  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany received  a  like  order  from  the  same  road.  The  Lehigh 
&  New  England  Railroad  is  reported  to  have  placed  an 
order  for  500  steel  hopper  cars  with  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  and  a  like  order  with  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company.  The  order  for  1000  steel  cars  for  the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  is  expected  to  be 
given  out  this  week.  Prices  on  plates  are  firm,  and  we 
quote  Vi-in.  and  heavier  plates  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Local  structural  concerns  report 
they  are  figuring  on  a  very  large  amount  of  business,  but 
that  it  is  very  slow  to  close:  in  fact,  new  orders  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  have  been  disappointing,  and  there 
is  still  much  complaint  about  the  low  prices  being  made  for 
erected   work.      Prices   on  plain  material   are   reported   firm. 
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and   we  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to   15  in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  depart- 
ments of  the  whole  iron  trade,  new  demand  being  fairl.v  ac- 
tive, with  specifications  coming  in  very  freely.  The  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Standard  Engineering  Company,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  for  the 
building  of  12  more  hot  mills,  which  will  give  it  a  total  of 
24  at  Aliquippa,  Pa.  The  American  Sheet  <&  Tin  Plate 
Company  has  started  up  some  additional  hot  mills  and  is 
now  operating  lo  S7  per  cent,  of  its  hot  mill  capacity.  The 
recent  advance  in  prices  is  being  held,  and  we  quote  100  lb. 
cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Mills  report  a  slow  but  steady  improvement, 
the  new  demand  showing  a  gradual  increase,  while  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory rate.  The  full  schedule  of  prices  in  effect  on  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  sheets,  and  which  is  printed  on  a  previous 
page,  is  reported  as  being  maintained. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  prices  seem  to  be  firmer,  due  to  the 
recent  advances  in  scrap,  and  several  local  mills  are  now 
reported  as  adhering  to  the  basis  of  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The 
new  demand  for  steel  bars  is  light,  but  specifications  against 
contracts  are  coming  in  quite  well.  Hard  steel  bars,  used 
for  concrete  reinforcement,  have  been  dull  for  some  time, 
but  a  larger  demand  is  expected  soon,  as  the  building  season 
will  open  actively  in  a  short  time.  We  quote  steel  bars  at 
1.40c.,  and  iron  bars  at  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  in  carload  and 
larger  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — A  fair  amount  of  new  business  is 
being  placed,  but  most  large  consumers  of  both  hoops  and 
bands  made  contracts  some  time  ago,  against '  which  they 
are  now  specifying.  The  recent  weakness  in  prices  is  re- 
ported to  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  stated  that  regular 
prices  of  1.50c.  on  hoops  and  1.40c.  on  bands  are  now  being 
maintained. 

Spikes. — The  spike  trade  continues  quiet,  no  large  con- 
tracts having  been  placed  with  local  makers  for  some  time. 
Prices,  as  adopted  February  1,  are  reported  as  being  held, 
and  are  as  follows : 

Railroad  Spikes. 

4V6,  5  and  5V.  x  Vio $1.55 

3,  3Vt.  4,  4V,  and  S  x  % Extra  .10 

3V6,  4  and  4"V2  x  '/m Extra  .20 

3,  3%,  4  and  4%  x  % Extra  .30 

2^!  X  % Extra  .40 

2%,  3  and  314  s  »/„ Extra  .60 

2  X  »/ie Extra  .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

%  In.  square,  12  to  24  In.  long Extra  .15 

%  In.  square,     S  to  16  In.  long Extra  .15 

%  In.  square,     6  to  16  In.  long Extra  .15 

V16  hi.  square,  6  to  12  In.  long Extra  .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  In.  long Extra  .30 

•/i«  in.  square,  4  to     8  In.  long EJxtra  .45 

}4  in.  square,     4  to     8  In.  long Extra  .75 

\i  In.  square,     3  to     3%  In.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  %o  shorter  than  4  In.,  14  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  decidedly  firmer,  and  the  de- 
mand is  reported  as  much  heavier.  We  quote  prime  grades 
of  Western  at  5.35c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.47%c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  are  about  as  heavy  as  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  January,  but  shipments  by  the 
mills  have  been  larger.  Prices  are  reported  as  very  firm, 
and  we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh :  Iron  finished 
tire,  l<2  x  I'i  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base;  under  these  sizes, 
1.5.5c. ;  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base ;  toe 
calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel, 
2c. ;  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

■Rivets. — Orders  are  mostly  in  small  lots  to  cover  actual 
needs,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  as 
coming  in  more  freely.  Regular  prices,  which  are  1.90c.  on 
structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets,  continue  to  be 
slightly  shaded. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  and  wire 
nails  is  quite  active  and  specifications  against  contracts  are 
reported  as  coming  in  well.  The  two  leading  wire  interests 
are  reported  as  operating  to  practically  full  capacity,  with 
more  orders  on  their  books  than  at  any  time  in  some  months. 
We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  ?2.05.  painted  $1.75,  an- 
nealed fence  wire  $1.55,  galvanized  $1.85,  wire  nails  $1.75 
and  cut  nails  $1.60,  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, full  freight  to  point  of  delivery  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — It  is  reported  that  the  Tri-State  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company  has  placed  a  contract  for  70  to  75  miles 
of  3  to  ]0-in.  line  pipe,  but  the  name  of  the  mill  getting 
the  order  has  not  been  given  out.  The  National  Tube  Com- 
pany is  getting  ready  to  start  its  Riverside  tube  mill  at 
Benwood,  W.  Va.,  which  has  run  only  for  a  few  months 
since  1907.  Blast  furnace  B  at  this  plant  was  started 
February  20 :  furnace  .\  is  scheduled  to  start  February  23 ; 
the  Bessemer  steel  department  and  blooming  mill,   to  start 


March  6 ;  the  skelp  mills  on  the  same  date,  and  the  pipe 
mills  March  7.  This  plant  turns  out  pipe  up  to  C-in.  in 
diameter.  The  general  demand  for  merchant  pipe  is  show- 
ing a  gradual  increase  and  the  leading  mills  are  working 
to  fuller  capacity  than  for  some  time.  Some  very  impor- 
tant projects  for  gas  and  oil  lines,  involving  a  large  ton- 
nage of  pipe,  are  under  way. 

Boiler  Tubes. — This  trade  continues  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  from  the  standpoint  of  prices,  which  are  being 
materially  shaded,  and  also  from  demand,  which  is  still  dull. 
It  is  understood  that  very  low'  prices  are  being  made  on  the 
small  amount  of  business  in  both  locomotive  and  merchant 
tubes  that  is  being  placed. 

Coke. — There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  coke  trade. 
Prices  seem  to  be  a  trilie  firmer.  A  sale  is  reported  of  about 
1500  tons  of  standard  grade  blast  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
shipment  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.50,  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 
The  output  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions 
last  week  is  estimated  at  323,333  net  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  week  of  21.058  tons.  This  gain  in  output  was 
entirely  at  the  blast  furnace  ovens,  due  to  the  starting  up 
of  a  number  of  furnaces.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  fur- 
nace coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton, 
at  oven ;  on  contracts  for  delivery  over  the  year  from  $1.70 
to  $1.75  is  being  quoted  by  some  coke  operators,  while  others 
are  firm,  at  $1.90  to  $2,  at  oven.  Best  makes  of  72-hour 
foundry  coke  are  being  held  at  $2.10  to  dealers  and  from 
$2.25  up  to  $2.50,  at  oven,  to  consumers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  seems  to  be  something 
of  a  runaway  market  in  the  scrap  trade.  Some  dealers 
believe  that  the  advance  in  prices  has  been  too  rapid,  and 
that  there  will  be  a  reaction.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  in  supply  of  heavy  steel  scrap  and  other 
grades  as  well,  and  dealers  are  afraid  to  sell  material  ahead 
that  they  do  not  have,  as  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  it 
when  needed.  Reports  are  that  heavy  steel  scrap  has  sold 
in  large  quantities  in  the  past  week  as  high  as  $15  at  nearby 
consuming  points.  Consumers  had  allowed  their  stock  to 
run  down  to  a  minimum,  and  are  now  eager  buyers  at 
prices  they  turned  down  only  a  few  days  ago.  We  have 
advanced  quotations  on  nearly  all  grades  of  scrap.  We 
note  a  sale  of  500  tons  of  cast  iron  borings  at  $9.75  to  a 
dealer ;  5000  to  7000  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  at  $14.50  to 
$14.75,  with  several  sales  reported  as  high  as  $15;  2000 
tons  of  cast  iron  borings  at  $9.75,  delivered  to  consumers' 
mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  1500  to  2000  tons  of 
turnings  at  $10.50,  delivered  to  consumers'  mills.  A  large 
steel  company  in  the  Toungstown  district  is  reported  to 
have  sold  a  heavy  tonnage  of  steel  scrap  at  $14.50,  f.o.b. 
cars,  at  its  mill,  the  freight  rate  to  the  nearest  consuming 
point  being  45c.  per  ton.  Dealers  have  advanced  prices  and 
now  quote  as  follows  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or 
elsewhere  as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  SteubenvlUe,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $14.75  to  $15.00 

No.   1    foundry   cast 14.50  to  14.75 

No.   2  foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment        11.00  to  11.25 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  .nnd  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  Md 15.00  to  15.25 

No.   1    railroad  malleable  stock 13.25  to  13.50 

Grate   bars 11.25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron   car   axles 24.75  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  20.75 

Locomotive    axles 24.25  to  24.75 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.75  to  14.00 

Sheet  bar  crop   ends 16.00  to  16.25 

•Cast    Iron    borings 9.50  to  9.75 

•Machine  shop  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Old  iron   rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.   1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Stove    plate 11.50  to  11.75 

•  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

•-«-* 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  February  21,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 

.\nticipating  favorable  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
tobacco  and  oil  cases,  Western  consumers  are  inquiring  and 
buying  more  freely.  This  tendency  is  strengthened  by  recent 
liberal  orders  for  pig  iron  from  large  melting  interests  and 
still  further  encouraged  by  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in 
dry  sections  of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  where  the 
need  was  beginning  to  cause  some  anxiety.  Numerous  in- 
quiries call  for  pig  iron  prices  as  far  ahead  as  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1912,  but.  stimulated  by  the  same  causes  of  optimism, 
producing  interests  are  loath  to  consider  business  for  delivery 
beyond  the  first  half  of  this  year,  except  at  a  sharp  advance, 
and  not  at  all  for  1912  shipments.    The  open  winter  thus  far 
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prevailing  has  been  decidedly  favorable  to  outdoor  operations 
and  a  very  healthy  demand  exists  for  all  kinds  of  structural 
and  building  material.  Contracts  continued  to  be  placed  for 
large  tonnages  of  cast  iron  pipe,  and  specifications  running 
well  into  six  figures  have  been  received  by  makers  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Under  the  speculative  influences  at  work 
in  this  market,  scrap  has  moved  upward  rapidly  in  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  resumption  of  operations  on  Monday  at  the 
rail  mills  in  the  South  Chicago  and  Gary  plants  followed  the 
receipt  of  attractive  shipping  instructions  for  standard  sec- 
tions. The  contracts  for  new  construction  let  last  week  in- 
cluded a  new  blast  furnace  of  450  tons  capacity  for  the  In- 
land Steel  Company,  to  be  erected  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind. 
The  same  interest  is  also  planning  a  further  addition  of  a 
nut  and  bolt  department  to  its  plant,  the  contracts  for  which 
will  be  let  in  the  near  future. 

Pig  Iron. — Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
pig  metal  since  the  announcement  of  heavy  purchases  by 
pipe  and  implement  interests  a  week  ago.  Conspicuous 
among  the  inquiries  are  Western  malleable  foundries,  whose 
combined  requirements  run  into  many  thousands  of  tons. 
Quit  a  few  of  these  concerns  evince  a  disposition  to  con- 
tract for  their  wants  to  April,  1912,  but  are  receiving  no 
encouragement  in  this  respect  from  furnaces.  Nor  are  the 
latter  willing  to  obligate  themselves  even  for  last  half  de- 
liveries, except  at  sharp  advances  above  present  prices.  The 
demand  for  Southern  iron  is  quite  as  insistent  as  that  for 
Northern  brands.  A  great  many  scattering  sales  have  been 
made,  ranging  from  100  tons  upward.  Furnaces  are  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  $11,  Birmingham,  basis  for  No.  2  for 
first  half  delivery.  Some  sales  for  the  last  half  were  made 
last  week  at  this  price,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  duplicate 
them.  Generally  speaking,  the  schedule  for  July  to  Decem- 
ber shipment  is  based  on  $11.50  for  No.  2,  though  occasion- 
ally the  inducement  is  offered  to  old  customers  to  cover  at 
$11.25  for  the  third  quarter,  and  $11.50  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  market  is  stiffening  daily  and  at  least  one 
large  Southern  producing  interest  is  declining  to  quote  on 
any  business  for  the  second  half.  The  following  quotations 
are  for  February  and  March  shipments,  Chicago  delivery : 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Nortlieni  coke  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  toundrv.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.   No.   1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke,  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  8%..  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Indicative  of  improved 
conditions  in  these  products  was  the  resumption  on  Monday 
of  work  in  the  rail  mills  at  South  Chicago  and  Gary  after 
an  idleness  of  nearly  two  weeks.  New  business  in  stand- 
ard sections  last  week  aggregated  5000  tons.  A  good  de- 
mand for  light  rails  continues  to  be  felt.  Track  supplies 
are  moving  freely.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at 
1.65c.  to  l.Toc,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section 
Bessemer  rails,  1.28c. :  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light  rails,  40 
to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20y2C. :  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19%c.  to  1.24c. ; 
16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20y2C.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.29%c., 
Chicago. 

Billets  and  Rods. — Intermediate  steel  products  have 
stiffened  in  sympathy  with  other  crude  and  semi-finished 
materials  and  the  local  mills  are  holding  firm  to  the  mini- 
mum of  $30.60.  base.  Chicago,  for  open  hearth  forging  billets. 
Specifications  are  good  and  there  is  some  scattering  inquiry 
for  new  tonnage.  Wire  rods  are  firmly  held  at  $29,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Structural  Material. — The  open  weather  this  month 
has  decidedly  aided  the  structural  market.  Building  opera- 
tions in  the  Chicago  territory  are  unusually  active  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Warehouse  stocks  have  felt  this  impetus, 
and  there  is  an  active  movement  from  these  in  small  lots. 
Mill  conditions  also  have  improved,  due  to  the  heavier 
specifications  from  fabricators  and  railroads,  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  cause.  Prices  of  plain  material  are  very 
firm,  but  unchanged.  The  fabricating  contracts  let  this 
week  aggregate  3800  tons,  divided  as  follows:  Post-office  at 
Missoula,  Mont..  116  tons,  let  to  the  St.  Paul  Foundry 
Company ;  foundry  building  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
Bremerton.  Wash.,  800  tons,  to  the  McClintio-Marshall  Con- 
struction Company ;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  140  tons,  to  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Company;  St. 
Ignatius   Church,    for   the   Jesuit   Fathers,    San   Francisco, 


Cal.,  800  tons,  to  Central  Iron  Works ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  270  tons,  to  A.  Bolter's  Sons,  Chicago ;  wagon 
factory  for  the  Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Association,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  570  tons,  to  Noelke-Richards  Iron  Company, 
Indianapolis ;  coal  handling  plant  for  the  C.  Reiss  Coal 
Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  440  tons,  to  Heyl  &  Patterson, 
Pittsburgh.  Figures  are  being  taken  for  an  office  building 
in  St.  Paul,  which  will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  2000 
tons  of  shapes.  We  quote  plain  material  from  miU,  1.58c. 
to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — There  is  a  fair  volume  of  new  business  coming 
forward.  Specifications  continue  good  and  mill  order  books 
are  in  excellent  shape.  A  strong  confidence  is  displayed  as 
to  the  future  trend  of  the  market.  We  quote  mill  prices  at 
1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago :  store  prices,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Sheets. — The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  disposition  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  card  prices.  Gal- 
vanized sheets  are  moving  freely  as  the  season  for  their  con- 
sumption advances,  but  black  and  corrugated  sheets  are  en- 
joying only  a  normal  demand.  We  quote  Chicago  prices,  car- 
load lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, 3.38c. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from 
store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c. 
to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.T5c.  to  2.85e. ;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Merchant  Steel. — Nothing  of  importance  has  developed 
in  the  week  under  review.  A  fair  tonnage  of  new  business 
has  been  closed  and  specifications  are  up  to  the  average. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — There  is  a  very  active  demand  for  all 
sizes.  The  leading  interest  has  secured  contracts  this  week 
for  5000  tons  of  6-in.  to  12-in.  pipe  from  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  1500  tons  from  Boone,  Iowa.  Milwaukee  is  in 
the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  20-in.,  and  possibly  a  large 
additional  tonnage  of  smaller  sizes.  Indianapolis  will  let  a 
contract  February  24  for  1200  tons,  and  Rockford,  111.,  will 
soon  buy  500  tons.  There  is  also  pending  a  very  large  ton- 
nage, made  up  of  small  lots  for  various  municipalities  in  the 
States  contiguous  to  this  center.  Prices  are  very  firm.  On 
current  business  we  quote,  per  net  ton,  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in.  and  up, 
$24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Bars. — A  very  sluggish  market  prevails  in  iron  and  steel 
bars.  Implement  interests  are  slow  in  making  new  con- 
tracts for  their  requirement  for  the  fiscal  year  soon  to  com- 
mence. Specifications  against  existing  contracts  also  are 
reported  below  normal,  though  the  mills  appear  not  to  be 
suffering  for  tonnage.  Bar  iron  is  sentimentally  stronger 
as  a  result  of  the  sharp  advance  in  scrap,  but  mills  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  advance  their  prices.  The  sharp  com- 
petition among  Western  producers,  in  fact,  has  resulted  in 
concessions  on  desirable  business,  and  sales  have  been  made 
in  the  past  week  at  1.25c.  and  1.27%c.  for  30  to  60  day  de- 
liveries ;  however,  mills  are  now  holding  firm  at  prices  from 
50c.  to  $1  a  ton  above  these  prices.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.30c.  to  1.35c. ;  hard  steel 
bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chicago. 
From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  from  the  hardware  and 
implement  trades  are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  somewhat 
earlier  than  expected.  The  sales  of  wire  products  were  bet- 
ter in  January  than  for  the  same  period  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  February  is  rounding  out  considerably  above 
normal.  There  is  some  talk  of  the  possibility  of  an  advance 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  though  prices  remain  firm 
as  follows :  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to 
manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire,  No.  9 
and  coarser,  base,  1.73c. ;  wire  nails,  1.93c. ;  painted  barb 
wire,  1.93c.;  galvanized.  2.23c.,  all  Chicago. 

Old  Material. — Speculators  seem  to  have  the  local  mar- 
ket well  in  hand.  In  the  face  of  a  light  consumptive  de- 
mand, they  have  succeeded  in  raising  prices  from  25c.  to  $1 
a  ton.  Every  advantage  has  been  seized  to  facilitate  this 
upward  movement,  and  the  improved  conditions  in  iron  and 
steel  of  the  past  two  weeks,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  near  future,  have  been  greatly  discounted.  Steel  scrap 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  advance.  Cast  and  wrought 
scrap  are  sluggish,  owing  to  the  failure  of  bar  iron  makers 
and  pig  iron  producers  to  realize  higher  prices  on  their 
products.  In  the  minds  of  conservative  buyers  and  sellers, 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  present  boom  in  scrap  can  long 
prevail.  The  Santa  F6  Railroad  has  an  accumulation  of 
20,000  tons  of  scrap  in  its  yards,  which  it  has  been  holding 
for  an  active  market,  and  the  Burlington  system  is  out  this 
week  with  a  list  aggregating  2500  tons.  The  weather 
throughout  the  West  is  very  mild,  encouraging  the  accumu- 
lation of  scrap  and  a  possible  early  dumping  of  it  on  the 
local  market.  The  prices  quoted  below  are  for  delivery  to 
buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  switching  charges  paid. 
Sellers  of  scrap  usually  receive  50c.  to  $1  less  in  this  dis- 
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trict,   owing   to    high  switching   charges.      Following   prices 
are  per  gross  ton,  delivered  Chicago : 

Old  Iron   rails S;15.50  to  $16.00 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  H  ft 1:2.75  to  13.25 

Kelavins   rails,   standi-rd   sections,   sub- 
ject  to  Inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.50  to  13.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  12.30  to  13.00 

Shoveling    steel 1150  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  angles  nnd  splice  bars $14.00  to  $14.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 15.25  to  15.75 

Steel  ahgle  bars 11-50  to  12.00 

Iron    car    axles 19.25  to  19.75 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No    1    railroad  wrougnt 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    2    railroad   wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Steel   knuckles   and   couplers 11.50  to  12.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   axle   turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.75  to  6.25 

No     1    Dusheling 10.25  to  10.75 

No.    2   busheling 7.75  to  8.25 

No    1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  9.00  to  9.50 

Boiler    punchlngs 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1   cast   scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    malleable 11.30  to  12.00 

.Vgricultural    malleable 10.50  to  11.00 

Pipes  and   flues 9.00  to  9.50 

•-«-» 

Philadelphia 

PHrLADEUHlA,   Pa..  February  20,   1911. 

The  iron  and  steel  markets  maintain  fully  the  recent 
gains  reported  and  some  branches  show  a  further  improve- 
ment. Foundry  pig  iron  is  being  freely  inquired  for,  but 
the  buUi  of  the  sales  are  confined  to  early  delivery.  Pig  iron 
prices  are  being  well  maintained  and  the  lowest  sellers  have 
stiffened  up  considerably.  In  finished  materials  a  moderate 
gain  in  demand,  with  somewhat  better  specifications,  is  gen- 
erally reported,  and  some  mills  are  slightly  more  active. 
The  old  material  market  continues  to  broaden ;  prices  have 
again  advanced  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
any  quantity  of  the  leading  grades  at  present  quotations. 

Iron  Ore. — Sales  of  quite  heavy  tonnages  of  foreign  ore 
are  announced.  Sota  &  Aznar  have  just  concluded  arrange- 
ments for  over  250,000  tons  of  Spanish  ores  to  be  brought 
over  this  year.  Prices  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  the 
same  as  in  their  last  large  sales  in  July,  1909.  Prices  for 
the  second  half  on  one  grade  wiU  be  reconsidered  if  there 
is  any  drop  in  lake  ore  prices.  A  large  quantity  of  their 
Lucainena  ore  will  be  taken  by  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  which  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  low 
phosphorus  pig  iron.  The  largest  part  of  the  total  tonnage 
sold  was  Sagmenera  ore.  Importations  at  this  port  during 
the  week  comprised  one  cargo  of  Cuban  ore,  6300  tons, 
valued  at  $17,325. 

Pig  Iron. — While  there  has  been  little  large  lot  business 
closed  recently,  a  very  fair  movement  has  occurred  in  small 
and  moderate  quantities  of  foundry  grades,  the  aggregate  of 
which  is  fully  equal  to  the  recent  average  volume.  The 
trade,  therefore,  feels  encouraged  with  the  situation,  par- 
ticularly as  inquiries  continue  to  come  out  quite  freely  cov- 
ering consumers'  near  future  as  well  as  more  extended  re- 
quirements. Melters  would,  in  a  number  of  cases,  contract 
for  considerable  iron  for  second  and  third  quarter  and  even 
for  last  half  delivery,  if  they  could  get  it  at  recent  quota- 
tions or  probably  even  at  a  slight  advance,  but  sellers  re- 
fuse to  consider  anything  beyond  near  future  commitments. 
A  good  share  of  this  inquiry  has  been  of  a  quiet  nature, 
prospective  buyers  preferring  not  to  come  before  the  tracle 
generally.  There  is  a  decided  firmness  observable  and  it  is 
understood  that  even  in  strongly  competitive  markets,  sellers 
are  not  showing  the  same  disposition  to  meet  low  prices  made 
by  producers  located  outside  the  district.  A  better  demand 
is  reported  for  Virginia  foundry  irons;  inquiry  has  increased 
and  the  volume  of  business  taken,  while  confined  principally 
to  small  lots,  has  been  a  trifle  larger.  Prices  also  show  in- 
creasing firmness  and  standard  brands  cannot  be  had  at  less 
than  $13,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X  or  No.  2  plain,  delivery  run- 
ning over  three  to  four  months ;  while  soriie  sellers  refuse  to 
quote  for  strictly  second  quarter  shipment,  the  leading  in- 
terest will  accept  orders  for  such  delivery  at  $13.50,  fur- 
nace. In  low  grade  foundry  irons  there  has  not  been  much 
business,  although  cast  iron  pipe  makers  have  moderate  in- 
quiries before  the  trade.  Sellers  of  Southern  iron  are  hold- 
ing prices  firmly,  as  a  result  of  which  there  has  been  little 
business  transacted  in  this  district.  Several  fresh  inquiries 
for  forge  iron  are  reported,  but  buyers  and  sellers  are  still 
apart  on  prices.  Basic  iron  is  quiet ;  immediate  require- 
ments of  consumers  in  this  district  are  mostly  supplied,  and, 
while  some  melters  would  probably  take  on  additional  mod- 
erate  quantities  at   the   price  prevailing  during  the   recent 


movement,  sellers  are  holding  firmly  at  $15,  delivered,  and 
refuse  to  consider  business  of  a  forward  character.  Several 
moderate  lot  sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  reported  at 
the  market.  The  following  quotations  are  named  for  stand- 
ard brands,  for  early  delivery  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vi- 
cinity : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry. $15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Pennsylvania.  No.  2  plain 15.00  to  15.50 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

(irav  forge 14.25 

Basle 14.50  to  15.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.00  to  21.50 

Ferromanganese. — There  has  been  no  fresh  demand 
from  consumers  in  this  district  and  the  market  generally  is 
reported  quiet.  For  prompt  shipment  $37.50,  Baltimore,  is 
named,  while  .¥38  about  represents  the  market  for  forward 
deliveries. 

Billets. — Consumers  continue  to  place  orders  in  small 
quantities  for  prompt  delivery  and  the  aggregate  business  is 
slightly  greater.  Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained  at 
$25.40,  delivered  here,  for  standard  open  hearth  rolling 
billets,  with  ordinary  forging  billets  at  .$30.40.  delivered. 
The  latter  cla.ss  of  billets  has  been  proportionately  more  ac- 
tive than  rolling  billets.  Eastern  mills  are  operating  on  a 
slightly  better  basis,  but  have  not  reached  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction reported  by  the  majority  of  finished  material  mills. 

Plates. — A  very  good  business  continues  to  be  placed. 
In  few  instances  are  orders  large,  but  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  tank  and  boiler  plates,  as  well  as  a  fair 
share  of  car  work,  while  specifications  against  orders  for 
bridge  plates  have  been  more  active.  Reports  from  the  trade 
are  that  users  of  plates  generally  are  more  active  and  the 
outlook  for  a  continuation  of  the  recently  improved  business 
conditions  is  considered  quite  favorable.  Mills  are  main- 
taining their  recent  productive  rate  and  a  few  have  made 
further  slight  gains.  Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained, 
1.5.5c.  delivered,  representing  the  minimum  quotation  for  or- 
dinary plates  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Shapes. — While  a  slight  betterment  in  the 
general  demand  is  reported,  the  increase  has  not  been  as 
large  as  in  other  lines,  owing  to  the  absence  of  orders  in- 
volving anything  beyond  small  quantities.  Several  mod- 
erate building  propositions  are  in  sight,  including  a  new 
Ritz-Cailton  Hotel  in  this  city.  Current  orders  are  mostly 
in  small  lots,  for  which  prices  are  firmly  maintained  at 
1.55c.  minimum  for  plain  shapes,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — A  very  fair  day  to  day  demand  is  reported, 
sufficient  to  keep  mills  operating  at  full  capacity,  but  there 
is  still  a  lack  of  forward  business,  and  order  books  are  not 
in  good  shape  for  continuous  operation.  Prices  are  firm,  the 
following  range  representing  quotations  of  Eastern  mills 
for  earlv  deliveries:  Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c.;  Nos.  22  to  24, 
2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.S0c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — Consumers  of  iron  bars  are  coming  into  the 
market  more  freely,  owing  to  the  recent  advance  in  prices, 
and  efforts  to  get  orders  placed  at  prices  prevailing  previ- 
ous to  the  withdrawal  of  quotations  by  makers  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful.  The  market  to-day  is  strong  at 
1.37^2C.  to  1.42%c.  for  refined  iron  bars,  delivered  in  th-s 
vicinity,  and  the  tendency  appears  to  be  toward  a  higher 
level.  Steel  bars  are  moderately  active  at  1.55c.,  delivered 
here. 

Coke. — The  movement  is  light,  both  in  foundry  and  fur- 
nace grades.  Prices  for  prompt  coke  are  unchanged,  but 
several  producers  have  advanced  prices  of  furnace  coke  for 
forward  delivery,  as  high  as  $1.85  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven. 
being  named,  although  no  business  is  done  at  that  basis. 
While  prices  of  foundry  coke  are  somewhat  firmer,  quota- 
tions are  practically  unchanged,  the  following  range  being 
named,  per  net  ton,  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
vicinity  : 

Connellsville   furnace   coke $3.73  to  $3.90 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.50 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  Material. — The  upward  movement  of  prices  con- 
tinues, and  at  the  present  range  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  large  quantity  of  material.  Melters  have  paid 
$14.50,  delivered,  for  heavy  melting  steel  and.  while  that 
figure  is  being  offered  for  quantities,  it  is  said  that  prac- 
tically no  steel  come.s  out.  Holders  of  practically  all  classes 
of  material  are  refusing  to  let  go.  anticipating  a  still  higher 
level  and  what  little  business  is  done  has  been  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  movement  in  heavy  steel  has  affected  other 
grades  and  an  advance  in  prices  is  reported  all  along  the 
line,  although  in  instances  the  higher  value  is  based  on  a 
comparative  rather  than  actual  basis.  The  rolling  mills  have 
been  inquiring  more  freely  and  sales  of  choice  No.  1  wrought 
scrap  in  moderate  lots  are  reported  as  high  as  $17.50,  de- 
livered. Turnings  and  borings  have  also  been  sold  at  higher 
figures  than  recently  quoted.  The  following  range  of  prices 
about  represents  sellers'  views  of  the  market  for  deliveries 
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in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from 
35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.   1   steel  scrap $14.50  to  ! 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.75  to 

Low  phospliorus IS. 00  to 

Old  steel  axles 21.00  to 

Old  iron  axles 2ii.00  to 

Old  iron   rails IS.OO  to 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 17.00  to 

Wrought  iron  pipe 14.00  to 

No.  1  forge  Are 12.25  to 

No.  2  light  iron 8.00  to 

Wrought   turnings 10.00  to 

Cast  borings 9.50  to 

Machinery  cast 14.50  to 

Railroad    malleable 12.00  to 

Grate  bars 12.00  to 

Stove   plate 11.00  to 

•  Nominal. 


I  $15.00 
16.25 
18.50 
21.50 
27.00* 
18.50 
14.50 
17.50 
14.50 
12.73 

8.50» 
10.50 
10.00 
15.00 
12.50' 
12.50 
11.50 


The  Warwicli  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Heclischer  Furnace  Depart- 
ment of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  by  which  it 
will  taice  over  the  low  phosphorus  iron  contracts,  ores  and 
general  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  business  formerly  conducted 
bv  fbat  concern.  The  arrangement  becomes  effective  about 
May  1. 

♦-•-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  21,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — The  indications  are  that  the  early  buying 
of  ore  during  the  coming  spring  before  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation will  be  quite  light.  A  large  share  of  the  furnace 
interests  will  have  enough  of  last  season's  ore  to  last  them 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  if  not  longer,  and  these 
see  no  reason  for  buying  early.  Early  purchases  will  mean 
early  payments  on  ore  that  many  will  not  need  before  fall, 
and  late  purchases  wiU  enable  them  to  defer  starting  pay- 
ments until  after  contracts  are  placed.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows :  Old  range  Bessemer,  .?5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer, 
$4.75 ;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;  Jlesaba  non-Bes- 
semer, .$4. 

Pig  Iron. — A  meeting  of  Ohio  pig  iron  manufacturers 
was  held  in  this  city  February  17.  The  general  situation 
was  discussed  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
market  is  much  firmer  and  the  outlook  more  favorable.  One 
or  two  makers  of  basic  that  have  been  making  lower  quota- 
tions have  fallen  in  line  and  it  is  understood  that  $14,  Val- 
ley furnace,  is  the  minimum  quotation  to-day.  Foundry  iron 
is  also  firmer  and  it  is  claimed  that  none  of  the  Valley  fur- 
naces is  shading  $14  for  No.  2  for  future  delivery.  One 
northern  Ohio  producer,  however,  is  not  maintaining  this 
price.  For  Cleveland  delivery  for  prompt  shipment,  $13.75 
at  furnace  is  being  quoted,  and  about  the  same  price  is  being 
named  for  outside  shipment  during  the  first  half.  The 
northern  Ohio  market  is  quiet.  The  only  sales  reported  are 
a  few  lots  of  300  tons  and  under,  and  the  few  inquiries  that 
have  come  out  have  not  been  for  larger  tonnages.  In  Michi- 
gan and  at  other  Western  points  the  market  has  become 
more  active  and  a  number  of  inquiries  for  foundry  and  mal- 
leable grades  in  round  lots  have  come  out.  Some  buyers  are 
still  feeling  the  market  with  last  half  inquiries.  Producers 
as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  quote  for  the  last  half,  but  those 
wlio  will  take  on  tonnage  that  far  ahead  want  an  advance 
of  50c.  a  ton  over  first  half  prices.  A  limited  tonnage  has 
been  sold  at  that  advance.  Local  sellers  have  an  inquiry 
for  300  tons  of  Southern  foundry  for  the  last  half,  but 
Southern  furnaces  are  not  inclined  to  quote  for  that  delivery. 
For  prompt  shipment  and  the  first  half,  we  quote,  delivered. 
Cleveland,  as  follows ; 

Bessemer     S15.90 

Northern   foundry,   No.    1 14.50 

Northern    foundrv,   No.    2 $14.00  to  14.25 

Northern   foundry,    No.    3 14.00 

Grav    forge 13.75 

Southern    foundry,    No.    2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 19.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  quiet,  the  only  transactions  being 
small  lots  of  foundry  coke  for  early  shipment.  Prices  are 
stationary  and  firm.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  fur- 
nace coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.-55  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment,  and  $1.60  to  $1.65  for  the  first  half.  ConneUs- 
ville  72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  to  $2.15  tor  spot 
shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  general  outlook  con- 
tinues to  improve.  Both  orders  and  inquiries  during  the 
past  week  were  for  larger  tonnages  than  during  the  previous 
week,  and  there  was  a  better  volume  of  inquiries  for  con- 
tracts covering  the  first  half.  Carload  orders  are  more 
plentiful  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  months.  In- 
quiries for  contracts  are  mostly  for  steel  bars.  Large  rail- 
road orders  and  specifications  were  received  during  the  week 


from  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  for  its 
Western  lines,  these  orders  including  24,000  kegs  of  spikes. 
The  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  given  an  order  for  15,000 
kegs  of  spikes,  5000  kegs  of  track  bolts  and  about  750  tons 
of  angle  bars,  and  an  order  for  9000  kegs  of  spikes  was 
divided  between  two  independent  interests.  The  demand  for 
steel  bars  shows  less  improvement  than  some  other  lines, 
this  being  attributed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  bolt  and 
nut  manufacturers  and  other  large  consumers  are  sub- 
stituting iron  bars  because  of  the  lower  prices  quoted  on 
the  latter.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  ma- 
terial are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  structural  situa- 
tion continues  quiet,  but  the  outlook  is  good.  T.  H.  Brooks 
&  Co..  Cleveland,  have  taken  the  contract  for  a  plant  for  the 
Republic  Rubber  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  requiring 
ISO  tons.  The  contract  for  an  addition  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building  in  Detroit,  requiring  200  tons,  has  been  let  to 
Whitehead  &  Kales  of  that  city.  The  demand  for  sheets 
is  more  active  and  prices  appear  to  be  firmly  maintained. 
There  is  an  improved  demand  for  light  rails  in  carload  lots. 
The  demand  for  iron  bars,  which  recently  improved,  is  fairly 
good.  Prices  are  firm  at  1.30c.,  at  mill.  Warehouse  busi- 
ness with  jobbers  shows  an  improvement. 

Old  Material. — There  is  considerable  iuquiry  for  scrap 
for  March  and  April  delivery  from  both  local  and  outside 
mills.  Not  much  tonnage  has  been  sold  during  the  week,  but 
dealers  are  looking  for  a  fairly  active  buying  movement 
after  the  present  feeling  of  the  market.  Further  advances 
have  been  made  on  a  number  of  grades.  The  market  is  very 
firm  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  concessions  from  present 
quotations  can  be  secured  except  on  small  lots  of  material 
on  the  cars.  In  fact  dealers  are  looking  for  a  further  ad- 
vance and  say  they  do  not  care  to  sell  much  toimage  at  pres- 
ent quotations.  The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  closed  February 
21  on  its  usual  tonnage.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
( "leveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old    steel    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy    molting   steel 13.25  to  13.50 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

.Agricultural    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    malleable 18.00  to  13.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings..  7.50  to  8.00 

Steel  axle   turnings 9.00  to  9.25 

No.   1    busheling   11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.25 

No.  1   cast 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 11.00  to  11.25 

Bundled    tin    scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

*  '  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  20,  1911. 

All  interests  identified  with  the  iron  trade  report  an 
enlargement  of  inquiry.  Manufacturers  of  cement  stat'- 
that  for  January  their  sales  were  over  20  per  cent,  in  ex 
cess  of  the  same  month  last  year,  owing  in  a  measure  to 
the  open  winter.  Clearings  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  as  reported  by  the  banks,  were  again  in  excess 
of  the  same  week  last  year. 

Pig  Iron. — Increased  interest  continues  to  characterize 
the  pig  iron  market.  A  number  of  inquiries  are  still  pend- 
ing. In  several  cases  buyers  and  sellers  continue  apart  in 
their  views,  both  with  regard  to  the  older  and  some  new  busi- 
ness which  developed  within  the  past  few  days.  Instead  of 
sellers  making  concessions  from  current  prices,  as  expected 
by  some  intending  buyers,  they  were  confronted  with  firm 
and  in  some  instances  slightly  higher  prices.  There  is  also 
.a  degree  of  contention  over  the  range  of  delivery  and  some 
transactions  could  not  be  worked  on  account  of  the  premium 
asked  for  the  third  quarter.  An  inquiry  is  out  by  an  Illinois 
stove  manufacturer  for  1000  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry 
for  shipment  over  the  second  and  third  quarters.  One  of  the 
leading  sales  agencies  reports  the  sale  of  1600  tons  of  N'lrth- 
ern  and  Southern  iron  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of 
the  first  half.  A  leading  interest  reports  sales  of  Southern 
foundry  iron  aggregating  10,775  tons  in  St.  Louis  territory, 
for  shipment  mainly  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half. 
Well  posted  parties  estimate  that  upward  of  40,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  have  been  contracted  for  in  the  past  four  weeks.  A 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  receipt  of  requests  to  antici- 
pate contract  delivery.  Merchant  sellers  report  a  fair  ae-^ 
tivity  in  buying  by  small  consumers.  Prices  continue  un- 
changed, but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  stronger.  We  quote 
Southern  No.  2  foundry,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of 
the  first  half,  $11,  f.o.b.  Birmingham.  For  shipment  over  the 
third  quarter.  $11.50  is  asked. 

Coke. — With  most  offices  the  market  on  coke  ruled  quiet, 
but  specifications  on  contract  came  in  fairly  well.    A  leading 
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sales  ageucy  leporls  sale  of  2000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for 
forward  delivery.  Merchant  sellers  are  finding  a  fairly  good 
inquiry  from  small  consumers.  We  quote  72-hr.  Conuells- 
ville  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  first 
half  at  ii;2.10  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  oven,  for  shipment  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year  !f2.20.  For  special  brands  and  car- 
load lots,  25c.  to  50c.  more  per  ton  is  asked. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  interests  report 
an  increase  in  inquiry  for  structural  material  coming  both 
from  .structural  shops  and  from  car  builders.  There  is  a  bet- 
ter demand  for  finished  steel  than  for  iron.  Manufacturers  of 
implements,  wagons,  &c.,  are  in  the  market  for  material  and 
there  is  a  good  inquiry  from  the  railroads  for  track  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Old  Material. — The  improved  feeling  in  pig  iron  is  re- 
flected in  the  scrap  iron  and  steel  market.  Leading  dealers 
state  that  prices  are  firm  and  tending  upward.  There  were 
no  railroad  offerings  the  past  week.  The  inquiry  from  con- 
sumers is  increasing.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  iron   rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old   steel   rails,    reroUing 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to  12.50 

Kelaylng  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   CO    inspection 22.50  to  23.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .    11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  ; 

Iron  Ush  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron    car   axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  ear  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    ]    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway   springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth IG.OO  to  16.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge O.Oo  to  9.50 

Mixed  borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  S.OO  to  S.50 

No.   1    cast   scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad  malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

.Agricultural    malleable S.OO  to  8.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars S.OO  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 


The  Cane  Creek  Iron  Ore  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated. The  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Frank  H.  Mitchell,  Lee  F.  Mitchell  and  George  L.  Mc- 
Bride  of  St.  Louis :  D.  W.  Thompson  of  Randolph,  111. ;  J. 
J.  Love  of  Bloomington,  111.,  and  G.  W.  Witson  of  Ovalas- 
ka,  Wis. 

The  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Company  will  erect  an  ad- 
dition to  its  present  building,  which  will  then  cover  the 
entire  block  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  O'Fallen  streets. 
These  improvements,  when  completed,  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .?SO,000,  and  will  give  the  company  a  seven-story 
buildin.g.  The  structure  will  be  the  most  modern,  as  well 
as  the  most  complete  one  devoted  exclusively  to  heavy  hard- 
ware. 

The   May   Department    Stores   Company    has   purchased 
the   William   Barr  Dry   Goods  Company   and   a   new  build- 
ing will  be  constructed,   which  will  cost   about   .§G,000.0<X). 
It  will  be  21  stories  and  construction  will  start  in  June. 
*  •  » 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  February  21,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Northern  basic  and  Southern  foundry  show 
considerable  activity  for  second  quarter  shipment.  Of  North- 
ern .basic  10.000  tons  was  contracted  for  last  week  at  a 
price  about  80c.  above  that  of  November  1.  Another  lot  of 
approximately  15,000  tons  is  reported  to  have  been  bought 
by  a  southern  Ohio  manufacturer  with  deliveries  extending 
through  the  third  quarter.  Between  5000  and  0000  tons 
of  basic  was  also  taken  by  a  northern  Ohio  company  from 
a  nearby  furnace.  Among  Southern  foundry  sales  are  GOOO 
tons  to  a  pipemaker,  with  shipments  extending  through  the 
third  quarter,  and  a  substantial  tonnage  for  spot  and  second 
quarter  shipment  is  being  taken  by  consumers  who  gener- 
ally buy  medium-sized  quantities.  A  few  sales  of  No.  2 
foundry  for  the  third  quarter  have  been  made  at  $11.50, 
Birmingham,  and  there  was  one  for  second  half.  Many 
offers  of  $11  for  Southern  No.  2  foundry  are  being  received 
for  last  half  shipment,  but  they  are  promptly  refused  and 
several  furnaces  are  now  asking  $11.50  for  any  shipment 
after  March  1.  Low  grade  Southern  iron  is  scarce.  Mal- 
leable is  in  demand  and  in  addition  to  smaller  inquiries  two 
Indiana  manufacturers  want  1500  and  2000  tons  respec- 
tively, both  for  July  to  December  delivery.  For  prompt 
shipment  malleable  is  obtainable  at  $14  to  $14.50,  Ironton, 
for  the  first  half.  Northern  No.  2  foundry  remains  at  $14, 
Ironton.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  ferrosilicon  and 
ferromanganese.  Several  small  lots  of  high  silicon  iron 
have  been  sold  lately.     Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from 


Birmingham  and  $1.20  from   Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  follows,  for  first  quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.   1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  :i  foundry 13.75 

Southern  colie,   No.  4   foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  .forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.20 

I.ake  Superior  coko.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  roke.  No.  3 14.70 

Standard   Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.50 

Coke. — Furnace  coke  has  shown  a  little  activity,  but 
the  transactions  closed  cover  very  small  quantities.  Foim- 
dry  coke  is  very  dull  and  sales  are  for  carload  lots  to  fill 
immediate  requirements.  Prices  remain  unchanged.  For 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  we  quote  $1.50  per  net  ton  at 
oven  for  prompt  shipment,  with  the  usual  advance  of  10c. 
to  15c.  on  time  contracts.  Pocahontas  and  Wise  county 
furnace  coke  are  quotable  around  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  spot 
shipment,  with  a  slight  advance  for  the  first  half.  Foundry 
coke  is  obtainable  in  all  three  fields  at  $2  to  $2.15  for  im- 
mediate shipment,  with  $2.25  per  net  ton  at  oven  represent- 
ing the  average  contract  price. 

Finished  Alaterial. — Steel  bars  continue  to  show- 
steady  improvement.  Hoops  and  bands  have  also  been 
bought  more  freely  lately.  The  inquiry  for  structural  ma- 
terial is  good,  but  actual  sales  were  a  trifle  slow  the  past 
week.  The  Pittsburgh  mill  price  is  1.40e.  and  warehouse 
figures  range  from  l.SOc.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that 
one  of  the  larger  railroad  systems  will  offer  a  large  quan- 
tity of  scrap  soon.  Prices  remain  firm,  but  not  much  scrap 
is  moving.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.   1   railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,   net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt   scrap,   net   ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron   axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Kusheled   sheet   scrap,   gross   ton 8.50  to  9.0() 

Old  iron   rails,   gross   ton 14.50  to  15.5m 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton...  11.00  to  11.50 

♦-»-♦ 

The   German   Iron  Trade 

A  Centred  Selling  Agency  for  Bars 

Berlin,  February  9,  1911. 
The  event  of  the  week  in  the  iron  trade  was  a  second 
meeting  of  the  bar  interests  three  days  ago  at  Dusseldorf  to 
consider  continuing  the  present  price  convention,  or  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  complete  form  of  organization  for  it.  The 
meeting  did  not  reach  a  decision,  but  it  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  work  out  a  plan  for  organizing  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  selling  agency,  and  adjourned  to  February  22  to 
take  action  on  this  proposal.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  this  form  of  combination,  while  most  of  the 
works  are  quite  indifferent  to  prolonging  the  present  price 
agreement,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  March.  However, 
two  important  companies  were  not  represented  at  this 
week's  meeting.  One  of  these,  the  Gelsenkirchen  Company, 
ranks  second  to  Krupp's  in  importance  among  the  German 
iron  companies.  The  other  was  the  Peincr  Walzwerke,  at 
Peine,  near  Hanover,  outside  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
district  The  latter  concern  has  already  declared  that  it 
will  not  join  the  new  combination,  evidently  proposing  to 
avail  itself  of  its  favorable  geographical  situation  for  sup- 
plying the  territory  lying  to  the  east  and  north.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  organization  will  be  perfected. 
The  fact  that  the  present  drawback  on  bars  would  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Steel  Works  Union  if  the  bar  organization 
should  fail  of  renewal  will  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive 
for  keeping  up  some  form  of  combination.  Meanwhile  the 
sale  of  bars  has  been  stopped  pending  the  result  of  the  next 
meeting.  The  view  is  pretty  general  that  the  new  organi- 
zation, if  it  is  reached  at  all,  will  reduce  the  existing  bar 
price  of  112  to  114  marks  per  ton. 

Pig  Iron  Output  at  a  New  High  Rate 

The  general  situation  in  the  iron  trade  shows  few  changes. 
Business  remains  rather  quiet,  but  goods  on  order  are  being 
generally  taken  at  the  normal  rate.  The  production  of  pig 
iron  continues  to  mount  into  new  records.  The  January  figures 
published  to-day  show  a  total  of  1,320,685  tons,  which  is  13,600 
tons  more  than  for  December  and  143,100  tons  more  than  for 
January.  1910.  The  home  demand  for  pig  has  not  been  com- 
ing forward  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  a  satisfactory 
voiume,  but  foreign  orders  continue  to  arrive  in  considerable 
amounts.  The  prices  for  export  are  cut  pretty  low  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  producers.     The  Essen  Pig  Iron  Syndi- 
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cate,  which  went  into  operation  in  October  for  a  limited 
Ijeriod,  is  now  about  to  begin  negotiations  for  its  prolonga- 
tion, and  efforts  will  again  be  made  to  induce  the  Siegerland 
furnaces  to  join,  they  having  refused  to  enter  the  present  or- 
ganization. The  iron  mines  in  that  region  are  quite  busy.  Ores 
are  being  called  for  delivery  briskly.  The  mines  are  working 
to  90  per  cent,  of  their  possible  capacity.  The  imports  of 
foreign  ores  in  January  amounted  to  only  264,800  tons,  or 
less  than  half  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  Foreign  ores,  how- 
ever, are  in  strong  demand  and  are  scarce,  especially  Swedish 
ores.  German  ironmen  who  acquired  ore  properties  in 
Xormandy,  France,  a  year  or  two  ago  are  pushing  their  de- 
velopment work  forward  rapidly,  and  ores  will  soon  b? 
coming  from  there  to  the  lower  Rhine  furnaces. 

Activity  in  Finished  Lines 

The  foreign  market  continues  to  send  in  good  orders  fo'' 
heavy  steel  rails,  but  the  orders  of  the  home  railroad  au- 
thorities remain  very  light.  The  market  for  structural 
forms  is  very  quiet.  A  meeting  of  the  union  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  will  take  action  on  structural  prices  during 
the  June  quarter,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  left 
unchanged.  Plate  mills  running  on  heavy  forms  have  plenty 
of  work  ahead  for  a  month  or  two,  but  sales  for  the  June 
quarter  have  not  yet  been  declared  open.  Business  in  wire 
stock  is  pretty  active,  but  manufacturers  of  wire  nails  com- 
plain of  light  orders,  foreign  buyers  in  particular  showing 
a  marked  tendency  to  hold  back. 

The  most  active  section  of  the  iron  trade  is  that  of  the 
foundries.  Both  home  and  foreign  buyers  are  sending  in 
orders  at  a  brisk  rate,  and  the  shops  have  all  the  work  they 
can  manage.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  trade  will 
show  a  considerable  revival  in  the  spring,  which  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  certain  forms  of  castings.  The  orders 
for  machine  castings  have  been  materially  increased  since  the 
end  of  December,  corresponding  with  the  activity  in  the  ma- 
chinery trade. 

The  exports  of  pig  iron  in  January  amounted  to  59,532 
tons,  against  53,752  tons  in  January,  1910 ;  steel  material, 
53,369  tons,  against  42,692;  beams,  18,874  tons,  against 
21,623;  steel  rails,  34,986  tons,  against  29,093,  and  ties, 
11,600  tons,  against  11,649. 

The  reports  from  the  Belgian  market  this  week  are  bet- 
ter. An  advance  of  1  franc  a  ton  in  the  price  for  export 
bars  is  mentioned  in  a  Brussels  dispatch  of  to-day.  Market 
reviews  sent  in  by  mail  also  speak  in  a  considerably  more 
hopeful  tone.  Needless  to  add  that  the  German  trade  is 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  better  reports  now  arriving  from 
the  American  market.  The  summaries  of  The  Iron  Age's 
weekly  reviews  are  regularly  cabled  to  the  German  press, 
and  these  are  just  now  attracting  unusual  attention. 

The  Krupp  Company  in  a  New  Line 
The  Krupp  Company  has  made  an  agreement,  amounting 
almost  to  a  fusion,  with  the  Westfalische  Drahtindustrie  of 
Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  which  is  the  most  important  wire 
mill  on  the  Continent.  Under  this  arrangement  the  capital 
of  the  Hamm  concern,  which  is  now  10,000,000  marks,  will 
be  increased  to  16,000,000,  and  the  Krupp  Company  will 
take  all  the  new  stock.  The  old  stockholders  are  guaranteed 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  and  above  that  Krupp  and  the 
wire  concern  get  the  same  dividend  till  7  per  cent,  is  reached, 
after  which  the  latter  gets  an  additional  half  per  cent,  for 
every  additional  one  per  cent,  for  Krupp.  In  other  words, 
the  two  companies  are  to  be  operated  practically  as  under 
one  management.  The  arrangement  is  to  stand  30  or  prob- 
ably 40  years,  after  which  time  the  Krupp  Company  has 
the  right  to  buy  the  wire  company  outright  at  a  price  fixed 
in  the  agreement.  It  is  understood  that  the  Krupp  Com- 
pany was  influenced  in  making  the  arrangement  by  the  wish 
to  secure  a  big  and  steady  customer  for  its  surplus  steel. 
The  fusion  is  another  illustration  of  the  tendency  with  the 
great  iron  and  coni  companies  to  add  new  branches  of  more 
finished  products,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  their 
raw  steel  in  their  own  mills,  and  partly  for  making  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  stand  alone  if  the  big  Steel  Works 
Union  should  not  be  renewed. 

«  ■  > 

Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Axa..  February  20,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  situation  has  developed  unusual  strength 
here.  One  interest  has  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  mar- 
ket ;  another  has  marked  its  price  up  to  $11.50  for  deliv- 
eries over  the  second  quarter,  while  still  others  are  confin- 
ing sales  to  prompt  shipment  orders  only.  It  is  known 
that  one  comp.iny  turned  down  orders  for  several  thousand 
tons  last  week  at  $11  for  No.  2,  having  taken  on  all  the 
business  wanted  at  that  figure.  One  of  the  best  indications 
of  more  strength  to  the  pig  iron  situation  now  is  that  the 
buying  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  from  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers, whereas  heretofore  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  have 
been  by  the  pipe  makers,  with  some  fair  tonnage  going  to 


the  agricultural  implement  people.  There  is,  however,  quite 
a  lot  of  pig  on  furnace  banks,  and  this  stock  will  have  a 
tendency  to  hold  the  price  down,  doubtless,  for  some  weeks, 
unless  an  unusually  good  buying  movement  should  set  in, 
which  is  not  expected  now.  Furnace  companies  in  this  dis- 
trict generally  report  their  movement  of  iron  from  yards 
this  month  as  being  in  excess  of  the  daily  make,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  them  if  March  1  should 
find  Alabama  furnace  stocks  materially  lower  than  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  which  time  these  stocks  aggregated  in  round 
numbers  300,000  tons.  None  of  the  manufacturers  here 
appears  to  be  expecting  any  increase  in  production  soon. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  particular  stack  that  now  ap- 
pears likely  to  blow  out,  for  repairs  or  otherwise,  for  some 
months ;  so  it  would  appear  that  production  should  con- 
tinue at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  the  last  several  months. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Producers  report  a  better  feeling  and 
an  actually  better  movement,  stocks  having  been  reduced 
materially  thus  far  this  year.  This  would  indicate  that, 
'  with  any  advance  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  pipe  would  cor- 
respondingly improve.  Sales  have  been  of  unusually  good 
volume  throughout  the  Central  West,  where  some  splendid 
tonnages  have  been  placed  on  municipal  contracts.  It  is 
difiicult  to  say  in  all  cases  just  how  low  some  sellers  have 
gone  in  bidding  for  business.  This  makes  it  hard  to  quote 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  a  stable  line  of  prices.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  rule  to-day.  all  per  net  ton,  on  board  cars 
here:  4  to  6  in.,  .$21;  S  to  12  in..  .$20;  over  12-in.  average 
.*19.     Gas  pipe  takes  $1  per  ton  higher. 

Old  Material. — The  improvement  in  pig  iron  is  reflected 
to  a  degree  in  scrap.  Buyers  find  it  difficult  to  pick  up  the 
bargains  that  prevailed  two  weeks  ago.  There  is  still  quite 
an  accumulation  of  odds  and  ends  on  this  market,  but  it  is 
being  held  much  more  firmly.  We  quote,  nominally,  dealers' 
asking  prices  on  board  cars  here,  per  gross  ton,  as  follows : 

Old    iron    axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

Xo.    2    railroad   wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    I   country   wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2  countrv   wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1    machinery 10.00  to  10.50 

No.    1   steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   car   wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

•  «  > 

New  York 

New  York,  February  22,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — It  is  estimated  that  7000  to  8000  tons  of 
foundry  iron  has  been  bought  in  New  England  in  the  past 
week  and  low  prices  have  prevailed  there,  prices  which  a 
number  of  sellers  say  thoy  are  not  disposed  to  meet.  It  is 
understood  that  most  of  the  business  went  to  western  New 
York  furnaces,  a  good  part  of  it  to  Buffalo.  Prices  asked 
at  Buffalo  for  Eastern  shipment  have  ranged  from  $13.25  to 
$14  for  No.  2  X  foundry,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
$15.50  price,  delivered  in  New  England,  was  carried  over 
from  the  preceding  week,  this  representing  $13.05  at  Buffalo 
furnace.  Irregularity  in  prices  continues,  but  all  sellers 
seem  to  be  making  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  slough  into 
which  the  market  fell  two  weeks  ago,  and  some  assert  that 
the  turn  has  come.  Machinery  foundries  in  New  Jersey 
have  placed  some  business,  chiefly  with  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces,  and  the  latter  are  somewhat  firmer  in  their 
views.  Virginia  furnaces  are  competing  less  sharply.  A 
sale  of  10.000  tons  of  Virginia  pipe  iron.  No.  3  and  gray 
forge,  to  one  interest  in  that  State  has  helped  in  the  clean- 
ing up  of  tho.se  grades.  We  quote,  for  tidewater  delivery,  as 
follows :  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2  X, 
$15.25  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain,  $14.75  to  $15;  Southern  No.  1 
foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  this  territory  trade  in  all 
lines,  except  bars,  is  very  quiet,  and  notably  so  in  plates  and 
structural  material.  In  bar  iron  and  its  products,  trade  is 
more  active  than  for  many  months :  good  inquiries  and  or- 
ders are  being  received,  especially  from  the  railroads.  Other- 
wise little  business  is  coming  from  the  railroads,  contrary 
to  expectations  entertained  when  they  appeared  to  be  com- 
ing quite  actively  into  the  market  a  few  weeks  ago.  Steel 
bars  also  show  improvement,  one  large  producer  reporting 
100  per  cent,  better  specifications  so  far  this  month  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  .January.  Februar.v  general- 
ly has  been  disappointing  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  and  the  lull  which  was  thought  to  be  only  temporary 
still  continues.  Conditions,  while  no  better,  are  no  worse, 
however,  and  some  encouragement  is  taken  from  the  fact 
that  bar  iron  mills  have  felt  warranted  in  advancing  the 
price  $1  a  ton.  Structural  awards  reported  are  not  large 
and  include  700  tons  for  the  Westevelt  cotton  mill  at  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  taken  from  the  Gallivan  Building  Company,  the 
general  contractor,  by  the  American  Bridge  Company ;  300 
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tons  for  the  addition  to  the  Hotel  Einerson  in  Baltimore, 
also  taken  by  the  American  Bridge  Company ;  400  tons  for 
a  viaduct  for  the  Richmond  &  Henrico  trolley  line,  Uich- 
mond,  Va.,  taken  by  the  Virginia  Bridge  Company;  500  tons 
for  the  Ontario  &  Western  shops  at  Middletown,  X.  Y.,  and 
500  tons  for  a  warehouse  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  awarded  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construc- 
tion Company ;  200  toDs  for  an  ash  pit  and  coaling  station 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  at  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  awarded 
the  Eastern  Steel  Company ;  2t)0  tons  for  a  small  bridge  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  taken  by  the  Pboenix  Bridge  Company, 
and  100  tons  for  a  small  bridge  for  the  New  Haven,  taken 
by  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.  The  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way has  also  awarded  5(X)  Ions,  probably  to  the  Boston 
Bridge  Works.  Bids  are  in,  but  no  award  is  reported  on 
the  4000  tons  for  shops  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Wa- 
tervliet.  Bids  closed  February  21  on  piers  at  New  Orleans, 
for  which  1500  tons  will  be  required,  and  will  be  received 
up  to  March  1  on  a  pier  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  at  Communipaw,  requiring  1000  tons.  The  Boston 
&  Maine  has  an  additional  inquiry  out  for  five  small  bridges 
aggregating  about  200  tons.  In  connection  with  the  award 
of  the  steel  for  the  warehouse  for  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Company,  mentioned  last  week,  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  Hamilton  &  Chambers,  New  York  City,  have  the  gen- 
eral contract.  The  Virginia  Bridge  Company  was  low  bid- 
der on  two  swing  span  bridges  for  the  Georgia  Coast  &  Pied- 
mont Railroad,  requiring  400  tons.  With  the  exception  of 
bar  iron,  prices  remain  unchanged :  Plain  structural  mate- 
rial, plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron. 
1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  from  store, 
Nexv  York,  l.Soc.  to  1.95c. 

Ferroalloys. — There  are  only  a  few  inquiries  for  small 
amounts  of  ferrosilicon  and  the  quotation  is  between  ^54.50 
and  $55.  Some  fair-sized  lots  of  ferromanganese  are  being 
asked  for  and  dealers  here  are  quoting  $37.50  to  $38,  Balti- 
more. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  ha.s  just 
placed  a  contract  for  40,000  tons  and  further  negotiations 
are  under  way  with  Western  roads.  The  export  trade  keeps 
up,  and  in  the  past  week  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  has 
closed  for  15.000  tons  of  TO-lb.  rails.  The  Manila  Railways 
will  buy  10,000  tons.  From  the  Manchurian  Railways, 
with  which  American  mills  have  done  business  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  an  order  has  come  for  1000  tons  of  frogs  and 
switches.  The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  New 
York,  will  buy  3000  tons  of  girder  rails  and  the  Transit 
Development  Company  of  Brooklyn,  2000  to  3000  tons.  The 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  has  bought  2000 
tons  of  girder  rails.  The  Interborough,  which  recently 
bought  4000  tons  of  T  rails  from  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  has  been  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  additional. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  most  important  letting  now  in 
sight  is  by  the  city  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  1200  tons,  on  which 
bids  will  be  opened  February  24.  New  York  City  will  pur- 
chase a  moderate  quantity  of  water  pipe  March  1.  John 
Fox  &  Co.,  2.53  Broadway,  New  York,  were  among  those 
who  received  a  considerable  part  of  the  recent  purchase  of 
gas  pipe  by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  and  not 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  as  incorrectly  stated  in  last  week's  report. 
The  demand  from  private  gas  and  water  companies  continues. 
The  statement  is  made  that  two  companies  are  now  in  the 
market  for  about  100  miles  of  pipe.  The  situation  is  re- 
ported as  steadily  improving,  the  foundries  gradually  in- 
creasing their  percentage  of  operation.  Quotations  are  con- 
tinued at  .$21.50  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater,  for  carload 
lots  of  G  in. 

Old  Material. — The  volume  of  business  has  increased 
materially.  A  great  deal  more  could  be  done,  as  inquiries 
are  numerous,  but  dealers  are  conservative  in  making  con- 
tracts, fearing  that  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  cover  them 
at  a  price  which  will  afford  a  profit.  While  some  of  the 
current  busine-ss  is  being  done  with  consumers,  the  greater 
part  of  the  buying  is  by  dealers.  The  speculative  feature 
of  the  old  material  trade  is  apparent  in  some  of  these  pur- 
chases, although  a  portion  goes  to  apply  on  contracts  pre- 
viously made.  Prices  show  increased  strength.  Quotations 
per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity,  are  as  follows : 

Old  girder  .ind  T  rails  for  melting $11.00  to  $11..".0 

Ileavv  melting  steel  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying    rails 20..=;0  to  21.00 

Standard   hammered  Iron  car  a.tles....  2.S..')0  to  24.00 

Old  steel    car   a.\les 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 13..")0  to  14.00 

Wrought   iron  track  scrap 12.50  to  IS. 00 

Xo.   1  vard  wrought,  long 12.50  to  l.XOO 

No.  1  vard  wrought,  short 11.50  to  12.00 

Light    iron 5.50  to  6.00 

Cast    borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought    turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought    pipe 10.50  to  11.00 

Old  oar  wh?els 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  heavy  east,  broken  up 12. •'iO  to  13.00 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  grate   bars 9..50  to  10.00 

Malleable   cast 12.50  to  1.3.00 


Metal  Market 

New  York,   February  21,   1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  , Lead. ^  , —  Spelter. — , 

Electro         Tin.  New  St.      New         St. 

Feb.        Lake.        Ivtic.     New  York.    York.       Louis.  York.    Louis. 

16 12.75         12.37«/j     J  44.50 )       4.42V2      4.27^5.57^^5.4214 

(  45,00  ) 

17 12.75         12.3711.       44.:;0         4.42yj      4.27%    5.57%  5.42% 

18 12.75         12.37%         4.42%      4.27%    5.60     5.4.-. 

20 12.7.".         12.37%       45.00  4.42V.      4.27%    5.G0     5.45 

21 12.75         12.37%       44.75  4.42%      4.27%    5.G0     5.45 

Tin  continues  to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  the  cost  of 
importation.  Copper  is  uncertain,  but  there  has  been  a 
fair  amount  of  buying.  Lead  is  cheaper.  Spelter  is  slightly 
higher  and  firmer.     Antimony  has  again  advanced. 

Copper. — While  there  is  talk  of  shading  in  prices  of 
lake  copper,  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  sellers  to  make  any  reduction.  There 
may  have  been  a  few  sales  of  certain  brands  during  the 
week  at  a  lower  price  than  the  average  market  quotation, 
but  the  regular  dealers  are  asking  12.75c.  for  lake  and  they 
are  making  a  few  sales.  There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for 
electrolytic  and  a  number  of  sales  of  several  carload  lots 
were  made  from  New  York  warehouses  at  12.37i4c.  The 
exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  have  not  been  very 
heavy,  amounting  in  ajl  to  11.673  tons.  In  London  to-day 
spot  copper  was  sold  for  £55  3s.  9d..  and  futures  brought 
£55  17s.  6d.  The  sales  amounted  to  2.50  tons  of  spot  and 
300  tons  of  futures.     The  market  closed  dull. 

Pig  Tin. — Not  in  a  number  of  years  has  the  pig  tin 
situation  been  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  KX)  tons  of 
tin  is  available  for  the  average  consumer.  Two  leading 
consumers  are  holding  most  of  the  stocks  in  New  York 
warehouses,  and  they  need  the  metal  tor  their  own  use.  No 
relief  is  in  sight  for  this  month,  as  the  only  tin  expected 
to  arrive  in  the  near  future  will  come  in  next  Monday, 
when  a  steamer  will  bring  625  tons.  This  tin  has  already 
been  contracted  for,  largely  by  consumers.  The  steamer 
Minnehaha  arrived  to-day  with  775  tons,  but  most  of  its 
cargo  was  arranged  for.  Some  dealers  managed  to  buy  in 
small  lots  of  this  tin  yesterday  at  -t4c.  The  metal  will  not 
be  laid  down  in  the  warehouses  until  Friday.  Stocks  on 
both  steamers  available  for  general  consumption  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  above.  Dealers  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  do  business,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
very  high  premium,  and  take  their  chances  on  getting  rid 
of  what  little  metal  they  might  be  able  to  contract  for. 
This  morning  pig  tin  in  New  York  for  early  delivery  was 
selling  at  45c.,  as  against  an  import  price  of  42.60c.  This 
makes  the  premium  on  spot  tin  2.40c.  a  pound.  Some  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country  are  holding  stocks  bought 
within  the  last  two  weeks  at  a  record  price,  and  many  of 
them  have  more  than  they  can  use  in  the  next  six  weeks. 
Their  position  is  different  from  that  of  the  two  leading 
consumers,  who  contracted  for  their  supplies  several  months 
ago.  If  the  situation  is  relieved  a  month  from  now  and  tin 
becomes  cheaper  those  who  bought  at  high  prices  for  future 
needs  will  suffer.  The  arrivals  so  far  this  month  have  been 
3070  tons,  and  there  are  2198  tons  afloat,  of  which  very 
little  wiU  get  to  this  country  this  month.  Pig  tin  was  sold 
in  New  York  this  afternoon  for  44.75e.  The  London  market 
closed  strong,  with  spot  tin  held  at  £194  15s.  and  futures 
selling  tt  £191  5s.  The  sales  of  futures  were  420  tons.  No 
sales  of  spot  are  reported. 

Tin  Plates. — Orders  for  tin  plates  are  coming  in  in  good 
volume,  and  some  of  the  independent  mills  continue  to 
charge  a  little  premium  over  the  price  charged  by  the  lead- 
ing interest.  The  quotation  on  100  lb.  coke  plates  in  New 
York  is  $3.94.  Foreign  tin  plate  mills  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle.    The  price  for  Swansea  plates  is  l.js. 

Lead. — The  leading  interest  is  practically  out  of  the 
market,  and  a  reduction  in  its  quotations  is  looked  for,  as 
outside  sellers  are  shading  prices  all  along  the  line.  The 
St.  Louis  market  is  especially  weak  and  the  New  York  mar- 
ket is  sagging.  Consumers  are  holding  off  in  the  expectation 
of  a  sharp  decline.  Late  last  Thursday  the  outside  sellers 
were  offering  lead  at  4.42i4c.,  a  reduction  of  2%c  under  the 
price  of  the  day  before.  Lead  can  be  purchased  at  that  fig- 
ure in  New  York  to-day.  and  St.  Louis  dealers  as  a  rule  are 
quoting  4.27ljc.,  although  there  are  reports  of  price  cutting 
there. 

Spelter. — A  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  spelter  and 
some  consumers  have  been  forced  into  the  market.  It  is  be- 
lieved among  the  dealers  that  consumers'  stocks  are  low 
and  there  is  very  little  spot  spelter  in  New  York,  although 
plenty  can  be  had  from  East  St.  Louis  on  short  notice.  The 
usual  quotation  is  5.45c.,  St.  Louis,  and  5.60c.,  New  York. 
There  is  so  little  buying  to-day  that  prices  are  largely  nom- 
inal. 

Antimony. — The    antimony    market    has    wakened    up 
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again  as  the  result  of  rumors  that  leading  producers  abroad 
were  renewing  their  flirtations  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  selling  agreement.  A  sale  of 
a  50-ton  lot  of  Chinese  antimony  was  made  during  the  week 
at  7.25c.  and  a  few  sales  of  Hallett's  were  noted  at  Sc, 
which  is  an  advance  of  25  points  over  the  quotation  a  week 
ago.  Cookson's  is  firm  at  S.25c.  The  continued  policy  on 
the  part  of  sellers  of  Cookson's  to  keep  the  price  up  has 
encouraged  other  holders  to  take  faith  in  the  rumors  regard- 
ing the  European  combination. 

Old  Metals. — A  fair  demand  is  reported.  Dealers'  sell- 
ing prices  are  as  follows  :. 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.00  to  12.2.=i 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11. .lO  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,   heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,   light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clear,   brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition   turnings 9.00  to    9.25 

Lead,  heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Lend,   tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

.Wetals,  St.  Louis,  February  20. — Lead  is  quiet ;  quoted 
at  4.;)iic. :  spelter  is  stronger  and  held  at  5.45c.,  botli  at 
East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  influenced  by  the  stronger  market 
for  siielter  is  firm  at  $40  to  .$41  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  Tin 
is  higher  at  45.35c.;  antimony  (Cookson's)  unchanged  at 
S.GOc. :  lake  copper  unchanged  at  13.10c. ;  electrolytic  ditto 
at  12.70c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals 
was  quite  fair  the  past  week  and  railroad  buying  has  started 
up  again. 

Metals,  Chicago,  February  20. — Pig  tin  and  spelter  are 
each  higher  this  week,  both  products  enjoying  a  brisk  de- 
mand. Copper  is  dormant,  but  unchanged  iu  price.  Lead 
is  weaker  and  lower  prices  are  quoted.  Chicago  prices  are 
as  follows :  Casting  copper,  12%c. ;  lake,  V2%c.  to  12'v^c. 
in  carloads  for  prompt  shipment ;  small  lots,  %c.  to  %c. 
higher :  pig  tin,  carloads,  45i^c. :  small  lots,  4Sc. :  lead,  de- 
silverized, 4.35c.  to  4.40c.  for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.60e. 
to  4.C5c.  for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads.  2i^c.  per  100  lb.  higher ; 
spelter,  5.50c.  to  5.55c. ;  Cookson's  antimony.  10^,4c.,  and 
other  grades,  9c.  to  10c.  in  small  lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.-50, 
f.o.b.  La  Salle,  iu  carloads  of  600  lb.  casks.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  old  metals  and  prices  are  stronger,  in  sympathy 
with  the  scrap  iron  market.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less 
than  carload  lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12',{.c. ;  cop- 
per bottoms,  10c. ;  copper  clips,  12c.:  red  brass,  lOV^c. :  yel- 
low brass,  9c.:  lead  pipe,  4%c. :  zinc.  414c.:  pewter  Xo.  3. 
29c. ;  tin  foil,  34c. ;  block  tin  pipe,  37c. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  Yokk,  February  21,  1911. 
The  stock  market  maintains  its  strength,  although  trans- 
actions are  not  in  large  volume.  Railroad  equipment  stocks 
advanced,  and  there  was  an  especially  sharp  rise  in  Cambria 
Steel.  The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week 
was  as  follows : 

Allis-Chalm.,  com..     !%■     8H       Railway  Spr.,  com.   36    -  37^4 

Allis-Chalm.,    pref..    32    -3214        Republic,    com 34    -35 

Beth.  Steel,  com...    3114-  32%        Republic,   pref 98%-  99% 

Beth.  Steel,  pref.  .  .    62    -  64  Sloss,    com 53%-  55 

Can,   com 91/3-     9%       Sloss,  pref 112    -112iA 

Can,    pref 80    -81%        Pipe,  com IT^ 

Car  &  Fdry,  com.  . .    54%-  36%        Pipe,   pref 57    -  57% 

Steel   Foundries 491/2-  51  U.  S.   Steel,  com ...    79    -  81% 

Colorado  Fuel Z-A\h-  35  U.  S.  Steel,  pref .  .  .llSy2-119% 

General   Electric.  .  .153%-154%        Westinghouse  Elec.    69V>-  71 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 61    -  63%        Va.  L,  C.  &  C ■.    64 

Int.    Harv.,   com.  .  .116%-121i4        ..\m.    Ship,   com 77    -  78 

Inf.   Harv.,   pref.  .  .122%-124  Chi.  Pneu.  Tool 49V.-  51% 

Int.   Pump,    com...    42    -  43%        Cambria  Steel 45V&-  48% 

Int.    Pump,   pref...    88    -  88%        Lake  Sup.  Corp 29%-  30% 

Locomotive,    com...    40%-  43%        Warwick    10%-  11 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com 18  Crucible  St.,   com..    13%-  14% 

Nat.  En.  &  St., pref.  86%-  90  Crucible  St.,  pref..    80%-  81% 

Pittsburgh  St.,  pref 101%        Harb.-W.  Ref.,  com.  40yo-  41 

Pressed  St.,  com...    35    -  36  Harb.-W.  Ref.,  pref '.    95 

Pressed  St.,  pref 119% 

Dividends. — The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Com- 
pany has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  March  4. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company  has  increased 
the  dividend  rate  on  the  common  stock  from  5  to  6  per  cent., 
the  first  quarterly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  cent,  being 
payable  April  15. 

The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  March  20. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  April  15,  an  increase  of  14  of  1  per  cent,  quarterly. 

Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Properties  has  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  50  cents  per  share,  the  same  as  in  November,  1910. 
Previous  dividends  were  50  cents  declared  in  August  and 
February.  1910,  and  $1  in  August,  1909,  February,  190S, 
and  August,  1907. 


An  International  Iron  and  Steel  Conference 


An  interuational  meeting  of  iron  and  steel  mauufac- 
turers,  similar  to  that  held  in  New  York  iu  October, 
1910,  will  be  held  in  Brussels.  Belgium,  beginning  July  5, 

4  .  » 1911.     A  delegation  of  steel  manufacturers  representing 

.  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  attend.     It  is 
Notes  on  rnces  expected  that  the  irou  and  steel  interests  of  Great  Brit- 
Rope.— Comparison   of   present   rope   prices   with    those  •'''°'  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
ruling  just   previous  to   the   financial   disturbance    in    1907  Spain  and  Russia  will  also  be  represented.     The  organi- 
would   seem   to  indicate   that   present  prices   offered   an   ex-  zatiou  which  is  now  being  formed  will  be  known  as  the 
cellent  opportunity  for  buying.     During  the  last  of  October,  International  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

190i,  rope  quotations,  on  the  basis  of  7-16  in.  in  diameter  ^  ^  ^    

and  larger,  were  as  follows:  Pure  Manila,  llMie.  to  l-2c. :  Lowenthal    &    Co.,    Buffalo     N.    Y.     have    opened    a 

s^s^f^'^^'c^^tn^TV^/-  'Tr-'^f^r''  '''''*'•  ?';•'  '"""^  ^'■'"''^  '^r^n':-'^  '"  the  Ford  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.,  in  addition 

sisal,    (%c.    to    (Mic.      The    following    quotations    represent  4.     ^,    ■     .          ,        .      „   ,,  ,       ^,       , 

prices  to   the  retail   trade   in  the   Eastern  market   for  rope  *"  ^hoir  branches  in  Buffalo.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

7-16   in.    in    diameter   and    larger,    with   card    advances    for  Their  Elco  high-speed  steel  can  also  now  be  obtained  in 

smaller  sizes :  Pure  Manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8%c.  to  9%c.  Philadelphia  through  Barrett  &  Co.,  Witherspoon  Build- 

per  pound :  second  grade  Manila,  734c.  to  814c.  per  pound :  iug,   and  in  Boston  through   H.   W    Hayes  &  Co     with 

hfJwf '^  '•^'f^'rJ*''-  '°  ■^'i'^-  P,"  P"""'^,'  """^  "'"A'/  "^  ""^  ^'l^o'i'  they  have  agency  arrangements.    " 
highest    grade,    6%c.    per   pound :    second    grade,    614c.    per 

jiound;  rove  jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up.  No.  1,  61/iC.  to  7c.  per  rr.,       .    j             o    ^^.^^,        ~,    I          „ 

pound :  No.  2,  6c.  to  6%c.  per  pound.  ^"'^  Andrews  &  Hitchcock  Iron  Company,  operating 

two  blast  furnaces  at  Hubbard,  Ohio,  has  re-elected  offi- 

.r»i:l^^fi!'',i^''-~,    \"''rT''  K^  ^'''  '^    -""°°.,'''''  ""^  'T  «"e>-s    «s    follows:    Frank    Hitchcock,    president:    W.    J. 

creased   the  demand,  which  has  been  no  more   than   normal.  „.^  ,        ,         .               .,      ,         ,                               ^    t,     ...    o. 

Carload  lots  of  oil  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  94c.  to  95c.,  Hitchcock,   vice-president   and  general   manager ;   H.   W. 

with  a  very  firm  market.     The  following  quotations  repre-  Heedy.   secretary  and  treasurer;   directors:  M.  I.  Arms, 

sent  New  York  prices  in  five-barrel  lots  or  more :  Mrs.    Louis    Andrews.    John    Shaw,    Frank    and    W.    J. 

Cents.  Hitclicock  and  H.  W.  Heedy. 

State,     raw 96 

City,    raw 9g  

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  5  bbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon.  The   Union    Steel   Casting   Company     Pittsburgh     has 

Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw.  r,„,.^i,„,-„/i    *„„.„    *i,„    t.-j.*  1         i,    t.    •,  "           ^                   <>, ,' 

purchased  from   the   Pittsburgh   Railways   Company  3% 

Naval  Stores.— High  prices  of  turpentine  restrict  active  acres  of  land  adjoining  its  plant.     Large  additions  are 

ch^sfifg  o'nly^Ttli:r.™fnLdT"'"T":'s:v:n,:'ah  ^-  -templated,  plans   for  which   have  not  yet  been   pre- 

ket,  where  light  stocks  are  the  rule,   is  firm.     New   York  V^^^'^-    The  company  had  an  option  on  20  acres  of  ground 

quotations  in  five-barrel   lots  are  .as  follows:  "S'li"  Tarentnm,  Pa.,  on  which  it  intended  to  build  a  new 

Cents.  l''n"*'.  '™t  this  plan  has  been  given  up. 

In   oil   barrels 91   '  

LesHhalTibhl'Tots;  V' cent' advance  per  gailon ^'^^'  '^''"'   ^"wie   Foundry   &    Machine   Company.   Muneie. 

Rosins    continue    firm    on    moderate    demand    at    higher  ^"'^•'     1^'"'^'"'     refused     to     unionize     its     establishment 

prices.     On   the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common   to  throughout  at  the  demand  of  part  of  the  molders.  the 

good  strained  is  quoted  at  $7.35  and  grade  D  at  $7.70  in  plant  is  tied  up  and  about  100  men  are  idle.     The  com- 

the  New  York  market.  pany  has  conducted  an  open  shop. 
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Personal 


A.  H.  Tait,  foruieiiy  witli  the  Abendroth  &  Root  Mfg. 
Company,  has  connected  himself  with  George  A.  Low, 
24  State  street,  Xew  York,  who  is  exijort  manager  for  the 
Remington  Oil  Engine  Company,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  E.  C. 
Bradford  Belting  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Ohio  Val- 
ley Pulley  Works,  Maryville,  Ky. ;  American  Steam  I'ump 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  other  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Tait  will  sail  March  4  on  a  selling  trip  to  the  Orient, 
Australasia,  India  and  Egypt. 

Col.  Robert  C.  McKinney,  president  of  the  Niles- 
Bemeut-Pond  Company,  New  York,  sailed  February  IS 
for  Egypt,  where  he  will  spend  a  four  months'  vacation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  New  York,  held  February  14,  Charles  A.  Moore,  Jr.. 
and  J.  B.  Brady  resigned  as  vice-presidents,  and  W.  O. 
Jacquette  and  R.  A.  Bole  were  elected  to  succeed  them. 
C.  M.  Chester.  Jr.,  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  he  will 
assume  the  additional  office  of  secretary,  formerly  held 
by  Charles  A.  Moore,  Jr.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Moore,  the  directors  of  the  company  were  re-elected. 

Sterling  H.  Bunnell  has  resigned  as  works  manager 
of  the  Griscom-Spencer  Company,  to  open  a  consulting 
engineering  office  at  90  West  street.  New  York,  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  factory  system.  Mr.  Bunnell  is  the  author  of 
"  Cost  Accounting  for  Manufacturing  Plants,"  now  in 
press  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  as  one  of  their  "  Business 
Series."  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the  American  Gas  Institute. 
Graduating  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
Universitj-  in  1S91,  he  has  held  ixisitions  with  corpora- 
tions manufacturing  woodworking  machinery,  steam  and 
gas  engines  and  refrigerating  machinery.  As  works 
manager  for  several  plants  he  has  installed  cost  keeping 
systems,  and  in  the  past  four  years,  with  the  Griscom- 
Spencer  Company,  he  has  reorganized  its  shop  system 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  engineering  work. 
Mr.  Bunnell  has  been  retained  by  Clinton  H.  ScovlU  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago,  to  take  charge  of  their  cost 
keeping  and  factory  efficiency  branches. 

B.  G.  Harrison,  London,  England,  representing  Sota 
&  Aznar.  Spanish  iron  ore  producers,  who  has  been  in 
the  United  States  for  several  weeks  in  connectioil  with 
the  marketing  of  iron  ore,  will  return  home  this  week. 

William  S.  Pilling  of  Pilling  &  Crane,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  B.  P.  Fackenthal  of  the  Thomas  Iron  Company, 
Easton.  Pa.,  will  leave  February  25  for  a  month's  trip, 
visiting  New  Orleans,  southern  California  and  Colorado. 

C.  E.  Beritie,  with  the  sales  department  of  Rogers. 
Brown  &  Co.  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  has  resigned 
and  will  become  associated  with  the  Roanoke  Gas  & 
Water  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dr.  Edmund  A.  Engler  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass., 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic  year. 
He  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  well-known  engineering 
school  for  10  years. 

Fred  H.  Daniels,  general  engineer  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Shop  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  Worcester,  Mass.,  taking  the 
place  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  late  Charles  H. 
Morgan. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks' 
trip  to  Europe. 

Chairman  John  A.  Topping  of  tlie  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  has  gone  to  Florida  for  a  stay  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Edwin  S.  Mills,  sjieeial  agent  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  at  Chicago,  sailed  for  Europe  February  IS.  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Mills. 

Wm.  McLauchlan  of  Pickands.  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, is  spending  several  weeks  in  California. 

Frank  Koester.  previously  with  the  Tnterborough 
Rapid  Transit  Construction  Company  (New  York  sub- 
way). J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany and  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  has 


opened  an  office  at  115  Broadway,  New  York,  as  con- 
sulting engineer.  Mr.  Koester  is  the  author  of  "  Steam 
Electric  Power  Plants "  and  "  Hydroelectric  Develop- 
ments and  Engineering." 

Frank  W.  T.  Amis,  who  has  been  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Pilling  &  Crane,  Philadelphia,  for  several 
years,  continues  to  handle  the  sale  of  coal  for  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England,  E.  B.  Blandy,  as 
already  announced  in  these  columns,  having  charge  of  pig 
iron  sales. 

John  Trlx,  president  of  the  American  Injector  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  has  gone  to  Cuba  for  a  stay  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  will  visit  the  Panama  Canal  before  re- 
turning. 

L.  T.  Wllmarth,  president  of  the  Wilmarth  &  Mor- 
man  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  left  last  week  for 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  be  gone  until  April  1. 

George  G.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company  and  Mrs.  Crawford  sailed  on 
the  Berlin  February  18  for  a  Mediterranean  trip. 

J.  B.  Rider,  general  manager  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
to  Bermuda. 

N.  P.  Hyndman,  sales  manager  of  the  Washington 
Coal  &  Coke  Company.  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

W.  P.  Snyder,  president  of  the  Shenango  Furnace 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  is  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Obituary 

Richard  C.  Bkanc  h.  vice-president  of  the  Branch  Saw 
Works,  St.  Louis,  died  February  17,  of  pneumonia,  at  the 
Minor  Hospital  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  after  a  short  illness. 
He  was  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was 
born  at  Dorchester.  England,  in  1871,  where  his  parents 
were  visiting,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
W.  Branch,  who,  before  he  established  the  Branch  Saw 
Works,  was  the  first  St.  Louis  representative  of  Wm. 
Jessop  &  Sons.  Since  his  father's  death  Mr.  Branch 
had  been  the  manager  of  the  business.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  brother,  Joseph  P.  Branch,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Maetin  J.  HoGAN,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  En- 
gine &  Machinery  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  died  February 
11,  aged  56  years. 

Lebot  S.  White,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  president  of  the 
Electrical  Appliance  Mfg.  Company,  and  well  known  as 
an  inventor,  died  suddenly  February  17,  aged  82  years.  A 
native  of  Waterbury,  his  father  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old  and  he  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer.  At  the  age 
of  nine  he  went  to  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Chicopee. 
rising  to  the  office  of  room  superintendent.  He  was  later 
employed  at  die  sinking  for  the  Ames  Mfg.  Company, 
Chicopee,  and  in  1855  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  enter- 
ing the  factory  of  the  Hartford  Mfg.  Company,  where  he 
invented  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  successful 
machine  for  burnishing  silver  plated  ware.  Moving  to 
Waterbury  in  1S5S  he  was  associated  with  Rogers  & 
Bros,  and  later  with  Brown  &  Bros.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  three  children. 

Samuel  H.  Moore,  for  a  number  of  years  connected 
with  foundry  operations  in  Milwaukee,  died  at  Cleve- 
land February  S.  aged  S9  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
E.  Y.  and  V.  M.  Moore  of  the  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg. 
Company,  Cleveland.  In  1S73  he  founded  the  firm  of  S. 
H.  &  E.  Y.  Moore,  manufacturers  of  heavy  hardware,  In 
Chicago.  In  ISSS  he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
and  bis  two  sons  established  the  Moore  Mfg.  &  Foundry 
Company.  He  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1894,  when  his 
sous  and  others  established  the  Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg. 
Company. 

Wm.  Kennedy  Fleming,  who  for  seven  years  has  been 
secretary  to  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  died  of  pneumonia,  at  East  Orange. 
N.  J..  February  17,  aged  46  years.  He  was  born  at 
Brantford,  Ont..  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  and 
spent  much  of  his  life  In  Denver  and  Washington.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 
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The    Crucible    Steel    Company    Further 
Strengthens  Its  Position 


Ganschow  Cut  Gear  Exhibition 


The  present  progressive  management  of  the  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  which  recently 
took  over  the  plant  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company, 
has  made  another  purchase,  which  will  still  further 
strengthen  its  position  in  the  direction  of  making  its 
own  raw  material  and  controlling  its  own  supply  of  fuel. 
On  the  site  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Mid- 
land Steel  Company,  at  Midland,  Pa.,  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company  is  now  planning  to  build  an  open  hearth  plant 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  its  increasing  de- 
mand for  open  hearth  steels  of  the  higher  qualities, 
which  demand  cannot  be  met  in  ordinary  times  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  company  securing  additional 
lands  adjacent  to  its  Park  Works  in  Pittsburgh,  where 
extensions  would  otherwise  be  made.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  add  a  large  Heroult  electric  steel  furnace  at 
Midland  to  improve  still  further  the  quality  of  its  open 
hearth  product. 

Directly  across  the  Ohio  River  from  this  new  acquisi- 
tion a  virgin  acreage  of  steam  coal  capable  of  being 
cheaply  transported  by  aerial  means  direct  to  the  works 
has  also  been  secured,  thus  providing  for  a  constant 
supply  of  cheap  fuel,  guaranteeing  protection  against  in- 
terruptions from  high  water  or  other  causes.  In  addition 
to  this  the  company  has  concluded  a  purchase  of  coal 
lands  that  will  give  it  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  for 
coking  purposes  to  supply  its  needs  for  many  years.  It 
has  bought  some  2000  acres  of  the  best  low  phosphorus 
and  low  sulphur  extension  of  the  thick  vein  Connellsville 
coking  coal,  lying  in  one  block  above  Lock  No.  6  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  close  to  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Green  counties.  This  vein  is  of 
the  usual  7%  to  S  ft.  thickness,  and  the  purchase  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  a  supply  large  enough  to  produce  sufficient  fuel  for 
all  of  the  steel  plants  of  the  company  and  for  making 
coke  for  its  blast  furnace  for  more  than  25  years.  Engi- 
neers are  already  on  the  ground,  planning  the  developing 
of  the  property,  locating  shafts,  tipple,  houses,  &c.,  so 
that,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  active  operations  may 
be  commenced,  coal  mined  and  the  whole  property  ac- 
tively worked.  It  is  proposed  to  ship  the  coal  in  lumps 
for  the  mills  and  in  crushed  coal  for  the  coke  ovens  by 
river  craft,  so  that  the  entire  fuel  to  be  consumed  by 
the  company  will  soon  be  produced  from  its  own  prop- 
erty. The  deal  was  made  by  J.  H.  Hillman  &  Son,  Oliver 
Building.  Pittsburgh,  dealers  in  pig  iron,  coke,  ore  and 
coal  lauds. 

♦-•-• 

The  Garland  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  showed  the 
largest  net  earnings  in  its  history  in  1910,  reporting  $354,- 
727.  This  compares  with  $297,433  in  1909  and  an  average 
of  $216,742  per  annum  for  the  five  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908.  After  allowing  for  $90,000  interest  on  the 
$1,500,000  bonds  outstanding,  the  1910  balance  of  $264.- 
727  is  equivalent  to  10.S5  per  cent,  on  the  $2.4.39.600  stock 
outstanding.  The  corporation  materially  strengthened 
Its  financial  and  statistical  position  during  the  year.  The 
surplus  is  $3,461,023,  an  increase  of  $334,730. 


Among  the  orders  recently  filled  by  the  Reeves  Pulley 
Company,  Columbus,  Ind.,  was  one  for  a  carload  of 
pulleys  to  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and  others  to  Monterey  and 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  to  South  Africa.  Two  large 
variable  speed  transmission  machines  have  been  shipped 
to  a  paper  mill  in  Italy  and  another  to  Germany.  Four- 
teen machines  have  gone  to  Denmark  within  the  last  few 
days  and  others  to  London.  The  company  reports  more 
speed  transmissions  sold  in  January  than  in  any  one 
month  in  five  years. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  the  manufacture  of  raw 
hide  and  cut  gears  was  made  on  the  evening  of  February 
IS  at  the  plant  of  the  William  Ganschow  Company,  1001 
Washiugtou  boulevard,  Chicago.  Invitations  were  ex- 
tended to  all  the  shops  in  the  Chicago  district,  members 
of  tlie  National  Metai  Trades  Association,  and  also  to  all 
other  concerns  that  had  at  any  time  purchased  the 
Ganschow  product.  Foremen  machinists  and  shop  super- 
ii  tendents  were  particularly  invited,  but  there  were  also 
present  many  of  the  executive  heads  and  buyers  of  the 
firms  with  which  these  men  are  connected. 

The  Ganschow  Company  specializes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cut  gears,  and  its  large  plant  is  equijaped  through- 
out with  modern  automatic  machines.  About  200  visitors 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see  these  ma- 
chines in  operation.  There  were  also  present,  to  explain 
the  working  of  the  tools,  representatives  of  the  makers, 
iucludiug  Henry  Buker  and  associates,  of  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Company ;  Stanley  H.  Fox,  Gleason  Works, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Alfred  Marshall,  Marshall  &  Huschart 
Machinery  Company,  Chicago ;  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Clu- 
cmnati ;  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  and 
others. 

Red  Cut  Superior  high  speed  tool  steel  made  by  the 
Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  was  used 
on  the  machines  during  the  demonstration.  P.  W.  Bigger, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  district  for  McKenna  Brothers. 
Pittsburgh,  agents  for  this  company,  was  also  present. 
S.  M.  Cantrovitz.  Western  Raw  Hide  &  Belting  Company. 
Milwaukee,  gave  a  talk  on  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  hide  pinion  from  the  hide  to  the  gear 
blank,  and  William  Ganschow  finished  the  lecture,  detail- 
ing the  operation  from  this  stage  of  production  to  the 
completed  gear.  The  demonstration  was  entirely  success- 
ful from  every  standpoint,  the  educational  feature  of  the 
lecture  being  the  foremost  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
hosts.    Refreshments  were  served  during  the  evening. 

The  William  Ganschow  Company  was  founded  in 
1871  by  the  father  of  the  present  heads  of  the  business, 
William  and  Ernest  Ganschow.  This  company  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  probably  being  the  first  firm  in  the 
West,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  to  engage  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  cut  gears.  The  plant  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  since  the  founder's  death,  and  is  now 
equipped  to  cut  gears  from  the  smallest  up  to  14  ft.  In 
diameter. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company's  New  York  office 
has  been  removed  to  room  1826,  at  2  Rector  street,  from 
the  former  quarters  at  1S14  in  the  same  building.  The 
New  Y'ork  office  is  now  devoted  principally  to  district 
sales  matters  since  the  removal  of  the  general  offices  to 
the  company's  plant  at  Lackawanna  City,  near  Buffalo, 
and  is  in  charge  of  H.  I-I.  Barbour,  district  sales  agent. 
A  number  of  other  departments  are,  however,  still  repre- 
sented at  the  New  York  office. 


The  Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Company,  Chicago,  wire 
rope  manufacturer,  with  plants  at  Fostorla,  Ohio,  and 
Coal  City,  111.,  is  negotiating  with  several  cities  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  its  two  plants  at  one  point.  Among 
the  cities  under  consideration  is  Waukegan,  TU. 


The  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  works  at 
West  Homestead,  Pa.,  reports  a  considerable  Increase  in 
orders,  and  it  has  added  more  men  to  its  working  force. 
The  company  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Algoma 
Steel  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  a 
vertical  blowing  engine,  46  x  84  x  60  in.,  and  has  also  re- 
ceived a  contract  from  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  for  a  57-in.  type  B  Helander  barometric  con- 
denser, together  with  a  12  x  20  x  16  in.  dry  air  pump. 

The  American  Rotary  Valve  Company,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $500,000  caiiital  stock,  will  establish  its 
headquarters  in  the  Borden  Building.  56  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  The  company  will  manufacture  vacuum  clean- 
ers and  a  rotary  valve,  and  is  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  factory  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  William  Waller, 
Sr.,  is  president;  D.  Smith,  vice-president;  Austin  H. 
Heart,  secretary ;  Warren  O.  Fairbanks,  treasurer,  and 
William  Waller,  Jr.,  assistant  treasurer. 
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Storage  Batteries* 

Their  Use  for  Electroplating 


BY   GEO.    M.    HOWAKll.T 


The  eleotiopliUer  utilizes  a  cini-ent  of  electricity  to 
lirius  aliout  certaiu  chemical  or  eleetrochemicftl  reac- 
lious.  wliich  consist  iu  the  dissolving  of  metal  from  the 
anode  and  the  depositing  of  the  same  metal  upon  the 
L-athode.  Iu  any  battery,  primary  or  secondary,  the  ac- 
tion is  the  reverse  of  this.  The  chemical  reactions  tak- 
ing place  between  the  electrolyte  and  the  two  electrodes 
vospectively  cause  a  difference  of  elctrical  potential  be- 
tween the  poles,  so  that  when  these  are  connected  by  a 
metallic  circuit  outside  of  the  solution  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity will  flow. 

The  Action  of  the  Plating  Bath 

In  a  plating  Ir.th  the  anode,  or  positive  pole,  is  made 
of  the  metal  to  be  deposited,  and  the  solution  must  be 
so  constituted  that  the  anode  will  dissolve  in  it  only 
under  the  action  of  the  current,  thus  replacing  the  metal 
deposited  and  keeping  the  bath  constant.  Practically  all 
]irimary  batteries  have  this  iu  common  with  the  plating 
liath,  that  one  of  the  electrodes  goes  into  solution.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  zinc  in  an  ordinary  Leclauche 
or  a  gravity  cell.  A  primary  cell  when  exhausted  can- 
not be  restored  except  by  the  replacing  of  the  exhausted 
element — either  the  solution,  or  one  of  the  electrodes,  as 
the  case  may  be.  To  restore  a  secondary  or  storage  cell, 
however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  through  it  a  curreiit 
from  some  outside  source  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
given  by  the  cell.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  for  this 
characteristic  of  reversibility  is  the  comparative  insolu- 
bility of  both  electrodes  in  the  solution  under  all  condi- 
tions of  charge  and  discharge,  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
particularly  that  the  storage  cell  differs  from  both  the 
primary  cell  and  the  plating  bath. 

The  Lead  Storage  Cell 

The  active  elements  of  a  lead  storage  cell  are  perox- 
ide of  lead  for  the  positive  plate  and  spongy  metallic 
lead  for  the  negative  in  an  electrolyte  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  "  active  materials  "  have  to  be  supported,  and 
the  plates  are  therefore  either  constructed  with  grids, 
which  hold  the  material  in  place,  or  else  are  made  with 
a  sufficient  core  of  solid  lead  to  give  the  necessary 
strength. 

Upon  discharge  a  portion  of  the  lead  peroxide  and 
spongy  lead  unites  with  sulphuric  acid  from  the  elec- 
trolyte, forming  lead  sulphate  on  both  plates.  The  lead 
sulphate,  being  practically  insoluble,  remains  on  the 
plates,  and  is  very  readily  brought  back  to  peroxide  and 
metallic  lead,  respectively,  upon  charging.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  storing  consists  merely  in  bringing  about 
certain  chemical  reactions  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, and  that  the  reverse  reactions  taking  place  on  dis- 
charge produce  the  secondary  current. 

The  voltage  of  the  lead  storage  battery  on  discharg- 
ing is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  other  cells,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  averaging  close  to  two  volts  at 
moderate  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  low  inter- 
nal resistance  makes  it  possible  to  draw  very  large  cur- 
rents if  desired. 

A  Constant  Current  Necessary  in  Plating 

Coming  now  to  the  application  to  plating,  every  one 
who  has  had  experience  knows  how  important  it  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  current  in  order  to  secure  uniform 
deposits.  Low  voltage  dynamos,  whether  shaft  or  motor 
driven,  are  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation.  The 
steady  voltage  of  the  lead  battery  makes  it  peculilarly 
suited  to  maintaining  constant  current.  When  batteries 
are  used,  not  only  will  the  deposit  be  more  uniform  than 
with  machine  plating,  but  it  becomes  possible  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  deposit  much  more  accurately  by  the  ampere 
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hours  used.  An  instance  of  the  value  of  the  latter  fea- 
ture is  found  in  the  experience  of  a  company  doing  a 
very  large  amount  of  silver  plating.  When  doing  the 
work  from  generator.s.  there  was  always  an  excess  of 
silver  deposited  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
controlling  the  current.  The  company  installed  large 
storage  batteries,  and  the  one  item  of  cutting  down  the 
overweight  saved  <'nough  money  to  pay  for  the  battery  in 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Iu  figuring  on  the  projier  capacity  of  battery  to  install 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  a  considerable  margin.  This  is 
not  only  for  the  purjiose  of  having  a  reserve,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  voltage  characteristic.  When  a  fully 
charged  cell  is  put  into  discharge,  the  voltage  starts  con- 
siderably above  2  volts  and  falls  almost  immediately  to 
aljout  2  volts  where  it  holds  nearly  constant  until  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  dischtirge,  when  it  begins  to  fall 
more  rapidly.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  flat  por- 
tion of  the  discbarge  curve  where  the  voltage  is  quite 
constant,  and  iu  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  in 
steady  output  without  regulation,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
batteries  of  such  capacity  that  they  will  never  be  fully 
discharged. 

How  to  Use  Storage  Batteries  to  Advantage 

There  are  two  systems  by  which  storage  batteries  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  The  first  is  to  use  them  as  a  regu- 
lator for  the  dynamos  and  an  auxiliary,  so  as  to  permit 
of  24-hour  working  without  running  the  machine  con- 
stantly. In  this  system  during  the  day  the  battery  is 
connected  across  the  line  from  the  generator  to  the  plat- 
ing circuits,  taking  curreut  until  it  is  charged,  and  then 
merely  "  floating,"  as  it  is  called.  While  floating,  the 
battery  is  alternately  cliarging  and  discharging  for  short 
periods,  as  the  voltage  of  the  generator  varies,  and  takes 
the  fluctuations  which  would  otherwise  affect  the  work- 
ing circuits.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  reserve,  preventing 
interruptions  in  the  work  in  case  of  a  shutdown  of  the 
machine  for  any  cause.  When  the  system  described 
above  is  used  it  is  necessary  at  intervals  of  once  every 
two  weeks  to  raise  the  voltage  of  the  generator  and  give 
the  battery  what  is  called  an  "  overcharge." 

The  second  method,  which  is  unquestionably  better, 
is  to  have  two  batteries  used  alternately,  one  charging 
while  the  other  is  discharging,  and  do  all  the  plating  from 
the  batteries  alone,  using  the  generator  only  for  charg- 
ing. This  gives  all  the  advantages  derived  from  the  con- 
stant lurrent  and  the  ability  to  run  uninterruptedly  as 
well. 

The  Care  of  a  Storage  Battery 

It  is  a  well  known  psychological  principle  that  idle- 
ness begets  laziness — that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  the 
more  unwilling  is  he  to  do  anything  at  all ;  and  from 
this  characteristic  of  human  nature  the  storage  battery 
suffers.  The  fact  that  it  requires  so  little  attention  is 
apt  to  create  a  feeling  that  it  requires  none  whatever. 
This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that  a  battery  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  work  satisfactorily  under 
abuse  or  neglect  without  showing,  signs  of  trouble  to  a 
casual  observer ;  but  the  damage  is  being  done  all  the 
samp,  and  in  the  end  the  penalty  must  he  paid. 

Almost  any  kind  of  machinery  will  give  danger  sig- 
nals— there  will  be  a  squeak  or  a  knock  or  some  other 
warning.  Not  so  with  a  battery.  The  warning  is  there, 
but  it  must  be  looked  for  and  will  not  obtrude  itself. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  systematic  inspection  and  care- 
ful operation.  It  is  really  surprising  how  little  atten- 
tion is  necessary,  providing  only  that  it  be  systematic. 
I  have  often  heard  one  of  the  pioneers  In  storage  bat- 
tery work  say  that  if  men  were  only  willing  to  give  one- 
tenth  of  the  attention  to  their  batteries  that  they  give 
without  question  to  engines,  for  Instance,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  battery  troubles.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
case  where  the  old  adage,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  more  aptly  applies. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  operation  may  be  briefly 
siinniarized  as  follows: 

Do  not  allow  the  battery  to  discharge  below  the  safe  limli. 
This  will  be  about  1.8  volts  per  cell  at  tbe  low  rates  usually 
employed  in  plating  work,     Tf  the  battery  has  been  proportioned 
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to  ihe  work  as  recommended  above,  this  warning  becomes   un-  T'U^    D— „»^„J    Ci.      1    /"<         /^  >      it- 

necessary.  1 HC  Prcssed  Stcel  Car  Company  s  Year 

As  far  as  possible,  maintain  a  regular  schedule  for  changing  

the  battery.  The  business  ol'  the  Pressed  Steel   Car  Company   in 

Do  not  overcharge  excessively.  tUe  year  ending  December  31,  1910.  was  much  larger  than 

Add   pure   water   to   the   cells   often   enough   to  prevent   the  ^^„t.     <,  ,,  .  r^^      .  ^  ,         . 

plates  from  being  uncovered  by  evaporation.     The  best  time  to  '^°'^*  °^  ^^^  previous  year.     The  income  account  for  the 

add  water  is  just  before  an  overcharge,  so  that  the  gassing  will  year  compares  as  follows  : 
cause  it  to  mix  with  the  electrolyte.  Income   Account 

Carefully  inspect  all  cells  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  prefer-  '        '  ,q^. 

ablv  just  before  the  overcharge.  „  ,  lyiu.  1909. 

Remove  the  sediment  from  the  jars  when  within  %  In.  of  the  ^'"'^    '"'"' j27,975,978        J10j46,816 

plataes.  Net  earnings  from  operation $1,607,495  

Have  good  ventilation  during  the  charge,  and  never  bring  an  Other    income 150,870  

exposed  flame  near  a  charging  battery.  

Never  allow  metals  or  impurities  of  any  kind  to  get  into  the  '^°^^^  income $1,848,366         '$1,954,583 

cells.  "  Depreciation    280,000  120,000 

The  Diversified  Uses  to  Which  Storage  Batteries  \re  Put  Balance $1,568,366  $1,834,583 

Preferred    dividends 875,000  875,000 

Most  people  are  now  familiar  with  their  use  for  run-  

ning  electric  automobiles  and  for  ignition  and  lighting  Previous' surplus !  l ! !  i ! !  ] ! ! ! ! !  l  i !  ] !     6!653'6l9  5^94  05? 

on  gasoline  bars;   but  few  realize  the  extent  to  which  '■ '- ■ 

they  are  used  in  large  work-,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  pub-  ^""  ""'^'"' $7,347,005         $6,653,640 

lie   service   corporations.      To   take   a   local   illustration  „    *  includes  $1,200,000  cash  received  from  sale  of  Canada  Car 

the  New  York  Edison  Company,  which  furnishes  most  rhT^om^an^Tbooks"'''  ""'"'  "^^  "°  ™'""  ""''''*  ^P™  "  °" 

of  the  electric  lighting  in  this  city,  has  no  less  than  44  Balance  Sheet 

storage  battery  installations,  having  a  total  capacity  of  The  general  balance  sheet,  as  of  December  31,  com- 

3o,000,000  ampere  hours  at  the  eight-hour  discharge  rate.  liares  as  follows: 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  11  of  these  large  lighting  batteries.  Assets. 

Large  office  buildings  and  hotels  which  have  their  own  u „.         ^  ,       u-  ^^^°'  •^®*"*- 

,.   ,  :.  ,      ,  ,        ,  .      ,     ,  ,  Property   and   franchises .<26.S40.665         $27,054  968 

lighting  plants  nearly  always  include  a  battery  as  part  Securities    2;7S5;095  l!95i;740 

of  their  equipment.  Taxes  and  insurance  not  accrued...  7,796  '  23!546 

Many   trolley  lines   use   batteries   as   a   regulator  for  Accounts  received 3,252,966  2,157!671 

their  load,  and  as  a  reserve  to  help  out  the  generators  at  n^It""""^    640,799  2,842,075 

times  of  heavy  tratnc.  '"'"'   ^""^-^^^  ^87,360 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  connection  with  ^"''"^ $35,138,140        $35,017,360 

its  suburban  electrification,  has  very  large  batteries  in-  common    stock ■^!"*''.'!*.''%l2..50o,000        $12,500,000 

stalled.  Preferred    stock 12,50o!oo0  12i50o!ooO 

The  large  steel  companies  are  now  adopting  them  for  First  mortgage  notes 500,000  500,000 

regulating  the  load  in  their  works,  the  mode!   plant  at  P'^^'^liase   money   mortgages —..000  75,000 

Gary.  Ind.,  having  a  very  large  installation.  Ic^^^d"  ;a"^es.''."^''.'.^.''.''.'^:■. !  ;■.  l -. !     ^'^Mif.I  '-tfAtl 

Coming  to  some  of  the  smaller  applications,  the  tele-  Preferred  dividends 218,750  218750 

graph  and  telephone  companies  use  storage  batteries  al-  Accrued  interest 10,623  10,623 

most  exclusively  in  their  work.     Nearly  all  of  the  new  Contingent   reserve 800,000  778,060 

railroad   coaches   are    electrically    lighted    by    means   of  P"flt  and  loss  surplus ■•"^'■005  6,653,640 

storage  batteries,  and  none  but  electrically  lighted  cars  Totals $35,138,140        $35,017,360 

are  permitted  to  run  through  the  new  Pennsylvania  tun-  President  F.  N.  Hoffstot  says,  in  part : 

nels  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire  with  other  sys-  ""  -fie  best  works  operations  were  from  AprU  1  to  De- 

tems.     The  electric  locomotives  which  haul  these  tunnel  cember  1.  during  which  period  the  lowest  operating  cost 

trains  are  controlled  by  means  of  storage  batteries.    The  in  tl^e  history  of  the  company  was   maintained.     Dull 

modern  railroad  signal  systems  are  largely  operated  by  periods  such  as  this  company  is  now  experiencing  are 

storage  batteries,  one  road  c'one  having  upward  of  30,-  quite  difficult  to  contend  with,  as  sellers  of  raw  materials 

000  cells  in  use  for  this  purpose.  endeavor  to  maintain  prices,  and  buyers  of  equipment 

A  comparatively  recent  application  in  which  the  sepa-  expect  reductions,  so  that  the  slack  in  the  car  business 
rate  plants  are  small,  but  which  is  growing  to  very  large  bas  to  be  taken  up  largely  by  the  manufacturers, 
proportions  in  ;he  aggregate,  is  for  small  isolated  light-  "The  usual  policy  to  develop  improved  methods  and 
ing  plants,  in  con.iunction  with  a  gas  engine  and  dynamo.  facilities  for  the  economic  manufacture  of  cars  has  been 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  low  voltage  tungsten  lamps,  continued,  and  the  company  is  in  ijosifion  to  buUd  cars 
with  their  small  energy  consumption,  such  a  plant  can  be  at  the  lowest  costs,  and.  therefore,  should  receive  its 
installed  for  so  moderate  an  outlay  that  even  many  full  share  of  business  when  cars  are  offered.  It  is.  how- 
small  farmers  are  able  to  enjoy  the  well-known  advan-  ever,  quite  difficult  to  predict  the  business  prospects  for 
tages  of  electric  lighting.  the  year  1911.     There  were  at  the  opening  of  the  year 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  those  of  you  who  are  not  a  number  of  Inquiries,  but  the  competition  for  business 
using  storage  batteries  for  your  plating  to  study  the  is  keen,  particularly  as  manufacturers  are  actuated  by  a 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  and  I  feel  sure  you  desire  to  hold  their  organizations  together  in  the  hopes 
will  be  amply  repaid.  The  fret  of  your  work  being  done  of  a  permanent  improvement  in  business, 
at  so  low  a  voltage  and  witii  comparatively  low  current  "  There  were  about  2.5  per  cent.  less  cars  ordered  in 
rates  makes  the  investment  necessary  usually  a  small  1910  that  in  1909.  and  even  the  orders  placed  during  1909 
item — a  consideration  which  should  make  the  proposi-  were  much  less  than  the  average  annual  rated  car  re- 
tion  all  the  more  attractive.  quirements.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a  contractiou 
«__». in  the  efficiency  of  car  equipment,  due  largely  to  idle- 
President  Taft  on  February  15  performed  the  last  act  "ess,  but  in  some  cases  failure  in  up-keep,  and  it  is,  there- 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  ^ore,  reasonable  to  expect  an  average  (and  perhaps  in- 
to assure  the  Panama  Canal  Exposition  to  San  Francisco,  creased)  volume  of  business  will  be  offered  during  the 
when  he  signed  the  bill  inviting  foreign  nations  to  par-  J"6ar  1911,  unless  some  further  business  disturbance 
ticipate  in  such  an  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  occurs. 

in  1915.    The  President  signed  the  bill  with  a  pen  made  "'  Tiie  passenger  car  department  turned  out  100  por 

from  California  gold.  cent,  more  business  last  year  than  in  1900,  and  continues 

to  contribute  profits,  although  the  margins  in  this  class 

Post  &  JlcCord.  New  York,  are  furnishing  and  erect-  of  business  are  small.    The  plants  are  in  good  condition, 

ing  the  steel  work  for  a  building  for  the  Bankers"  Trust  The  McKees  Rocks  plant  is  still  in  full   operation,  but 

Company,   at   the   corner   of   Wall   and   Nassau    streets.  the   Allegheny   plant   was   closed   down    November   last, 

which  will  be  46  stories  high  above  the  street.    The  steel.  During  the  year  $304,301  was  expended  on  improvements 

of  which  about  8000  tons  will  be  used,  was  fabricated  and  betterments,  which  amount  was  about  equally  divided 

by  the  American  Bridge  Company.  between  the  McKees  Rocks  and  Allegheny  works." 
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Railroad    Efficiemicy   and    Ae   Labor   Umoimi 

An  Irreconcilable  Conflict  Between  Scientific  Management  and  the  Closed  Shop 


BY    "  EFFICIENCY." 


Since  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  wherein  the  railroads  operating  in 
the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississii)[)i  River  have  attempted  to  show  the  necessity 
for  increases  in  their  charges,  a  great  deal  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  space  has  been  utilized  in  an  effort  to  tell 
the  railroads  how  to  manage  their  business.  Through 
these  articles  such  high  sounding  terms  as  "  efficiency 
systems "  and  "  scientific  management "  are  becoming 
household  by-words,  and,  no  doubt,  those  who  have  read 
have  learned  much — in  some  instances  not  so  much. 
In  particular  they  have  not  learned  much  about  the 
railroads  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  meshes  of  both  the  open  and  the  closed 
shop  labor  unions. 

The  labor  problem,  with  its  manifold  ramifications,  is 
one  of  which  magazine  writers  and  many  of  the  clergy 
and  our  educators,  who  write  and  speak  freely  on  it, 
have  little  practical  knowledge.  In  fact,  to  those  dealing 
daily  with  some  phase  of  this  problem  as  employers,  it 
would  appear  that  these  theorists  and  altruists  had 
steered  as  clear  of  the  real  subject  as  possible,  and  when 
perchance  they  have  picked  it  up  they  have  immediately 
dropped  it  as  one  might  dispose  of  the  proverbially  hot 
briclv. 

In  dealing  with  organized  labor  the  managements  of 
the  railroads  of  our  country  find  themselves  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstones.  Their  policy  of  con- 
tinued conciliation  in  the  treatment  of  the  demands  of 
their  organized  employees  and  the  recognition  of  the 
unions  of  these  workmen  has  finally  brought  them  to  a 
point  where  they  are  compelled  to  fight  every  inch  of 
their  ground  to  maintain  the  slightest  semblance  of  man- 
agerial control. 

OpenlShop  and  Closed  Shop  Unions 

There  are  to-day  two  classes  of  labor  unions  among 
railroad  employees.  First  and  foremost  are  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  These  are  what  may  be  termed  "  open 
shop "  organizations.  The  second  class,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with,  are  the  unions  of  machinists,  iron 
molders,   boilermakers,   blacksmiths   and   patternmakers. 

The  policies  of  these  two  classes  of  unions  have  not 
been  explained  in  the  many  articles  lately  appearing  on 
the  probable  obstacles  organized  labor  might  put  in  the 
way  of  the  railroads  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  certain 
systems  for  increasing  efficiency.  The  three  organizations 
named  In  the  first  class  are  commonly  known  as  the 
"  railroad  brotherhoods."  They  are  composed  of  an  un- 
usually high  grade  of  workmen,  of  high  moral  char- 
acter, broad  minded,  and  with  an  eye  not  alone  to  their 
own  welfare.  They  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
ployer maintaining  some  rights  in  the  management  of  his 
business.  They  have  in  many  ways  assisted  in  making 
the  railroads  what  they  are  in  the  matter  of  efficient 
traffic  arrangements  and  in  adding  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  the  traveling  public.  Unlike  the  second  class 
of  labor  organizations,  their  membership  Is  selected 
solely  because  of  its  competence,  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  mere  Increase  In  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  brotherhood.  The  requirements  for  initiation  are 
severe  and  those  for  the  retention  of  membership  are 
even  more  so. 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
are  credited  with  never  having  refused  to  work  with 
engineers  not  members  of  the  organization.  An  engineer 
may  become  a  member  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  and  a  new 


engineer  is  given  some  time  in  which  to  decide  upon 
joining.  In  the  Interim  the  brotherhood  protects  his  In- 
terests as  though  he  were  already  a  member.  This 
brotherhood  is  rated  to-day  as  the  strongest  union  of 
American  workmen.  Unquestionably  it  Is  the  wealthiest. 
Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  engineers,  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  men  to  Join  a  union.  If  a  man 
wants  to  Join,  all  right ;  but  it  Is  contrary  to  tlie  constitution 
and  the  priccipies  of  free  government  to  try  to  make  him  join. 
We  of  the  engineers  worls  willingly  side  by  side  with  other  engi 
neers  who  do  not  belong  to  our  union,  although  they  enjoy  with- 
out any  objection  on  our  part  the  advantages  we  have  obtained. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  second  class  of  labor 
unions  the  members  of  which  find  employment  in  the 
repair  and  other  shops  of  the  railroads,  we  find  a  totally 
divergent  class,  organized  upon  principles  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  They  are  the 
'■  closed  shops  "  unions.  The  railroad  brotherhoods  are 
the  "  open  shop '"  unions.  The  closed  shop  unions  of  ma- 
chinists. Iron  molders,  blacksmiths,  and  the  like,  insist 
that  none  but  their  members  shall  be  given  employment 
in  shops  controlled  by  them.  They  are  allied  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  In  many  ways  has 
shown  its  antagonism  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  be- 
cause the  latter  have  steadfastly  declined  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  Federation. 

Both  the  closed  shop  and  open  shop  unions  are  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  in  the  railroad  shops  of  effi- 
ciency systems  or  principles  of  scientific  management. 
The  policies  of  the  closed  shop  unions  are  still  permeated 
with  the  must  of  antiquity,  .and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  until  an  indignant  public  sentiment  compels  a  change. 

Unions  Against  Efficiency  Systems 

In  an  article  on  "  Efficiency,  Freight  Rates  and  Tariff 
Revision  "  In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  January,  Benja- 
min Baker  says : 

One  hasty  and  misleading  attacis  on  scientiflc  management 
th.it  should  be  "  nailed  "  is  the  assertion  that  organized  labor 
stands  in  the  way.  In  the  actual  experience  of  those  who  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  in  Washington  this  has  not  been  the  casi'. 
Mr.  Gilbreth,  who  ha?  done  construction  work  under  the  scien- 
tific sy.'stem  in  such  n  labor  stronghold  as  San  Francisco,  said 
that  he  dealt  by  preference  with  unions  and  union  men.  .  .  . 
The  primary  object  of  the  labor  unions  is  to  get  work  for  all  its 
members,  and  to  secure  for  them  a  minimum  daily  wage.  . 
No  union  could  stand  the  strain  of  opposing  a  maximum  wage 
that  is  within  the  reach  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Baker  says  these  hasty  and  misleading  attacks 
should  be  '"  nailed."  I  rather  think  Mr.  Baker  is  the  one 
who  should  be  "  nailed."  He  mentions  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Gilbreth.  the  contractor,  with  the  bricklayers  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Gilbreth  says  he  has  dealt  with 
union  labor  because  of  a  preference.  This  may  be  a  cor- 
rect inference  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gilbreth,  but  it 
is  well  to  point  out  that  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Gilbreth 
could  not  have  used  nonunion  labor  on  buildings  even  if 
he  had  so  desired.  Furthermore  on  all  construction  work 
outside  of  San  Francisco,  except  in  Isolated  sections,  the 
workmen  in  crafts  employed  by  builders  are  so  thor- 
.  oughly  organized  that  there  is  no  question  of  preference. 
The  language  used  by  Mr.  Gilbreth  quite  possibly  was 
dictated  by  diplomatic  considerations  for  which,  from  a 
business  standpoint,  he  should  not  be  taken  to  task.  In 
addition  to  this  It  is  well  known  that  the  bricklayers' 
union  Is  accustomed  to  limiting  the  speed  at  which  bricks 
shall  be  laid  in  a  wall  by  placing  at  the  ends  the  slowest 
workmen,  knowing  full  well  that  the  center  cannot  rise 
with  more  celerity  than  the  extremities. 

Here  we  see  the  efficiency  of  the  union  bricklayer 
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regulated  entirely  by  the  ability  of  tlie  iuooaiiietent  or 
the  laggard.  Not  only  is  tlie  efficiency  limited,  but  like- 
wise the  earning  power  of  the  man  wherever  piecework 
or  bonus  systems  are  in  vogue. 

What  "Conciliation"  Means  Practically 

The  predicament  in  which  building  contractors  at 
present  find  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  higher 
efticiency  from  their  workmen  is  due  largely  to  the  same 
policies  adopted  in  past  years  by  the  railroads.  Both 
railroads  and  builders  have,  to  some  extent,  acted  in 
concert  in  meeting  the  demands  of  organized  labor  among 
their  respective  employees,  but  always  on  the  so-called 
conciliation  basis,  which  can  be  Interpreted  in  no  other 
way  than  a  "splitting  of  the  difference"  when  adjust- 
ments are  concluded.  As  a  natural  consequence  in  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  all  others  treated  by  employers  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  unions  have  pursued  the  practice  of 
demanding  double  what  they  expected  to  receive  and 
trusting  to  conciliation  to  secure  what  they  really  were 
after.  This  is  notoriously  the  situation  in  the  stove  foun- 
dry industry,  even  though  this  product  is  one  depending 
a'most  entirely  upon  workmen  for  its  market. 

The  cause  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  building  contractors,  railroads  or  stove  founders, 
through  lack  of  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  aggressive 
organization,  to  handle  a  strike  in  the  event  of  the  fail- 
ure of  conciliation.  Little  by  little  the  unions  employed 
in  these  lines  have  gained  on  the  employers  until  the 
comparison  of  efficiency  with  unorganized  workmen  in 
other  crafts  shows  a  shameful  disparity. 

Efficiency  vs.  Limitation  of  Output 

"  The  primary  object  of  the  labor  union  is  to  get 
work  for  all  its  members  and  to  secure  for  them  a  mini- 
mum daily  wage,"  says  Mr.  Baker  in  arguing  that  these 
unions  will  not  oppose  the  efficiency  system.  This  state- 
ment applies  with  deadly  accuracy  to  the  principles  of 
the  closed  shop  labor  union,  but  the  conclusions  are  erro- 
neous. The  primary  object  of  these  unions,  being  to  secure 
work  for  the  entire  membership,  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  their  argument  against  the  efficiency  system. 
Their  claim  is  that  the  efficiency  system  will  so  con- 
clusively expose  the  "  limitation  of  output " — one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  closed  shop  union — and  so 
increase  the  product  of  the  plant  in  which  it  may  be  in- 
stalled that  the  manufacturer  will  readily  conclude  that 
he  can  get  along  with  a  less  number  of  workmen,  even 
though  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  larger  wages  to 
those  whom  he  may  retain.  Mr.  Baker  might  well  read 
the  official  journals  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  the  International  Iron  Molders'  Union  if 
he  would  know  of  the  antagonism  of  these  particular 
labor  organizations  to  the  efficiency  system  or  to  the 
principles  of  scientific  management. 

A  short  quotation  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
printed  in  the  January,  1911.  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
that  organization,  will  serve  to  Indicate  the  attitude  of 
officials  of  the  machinists'  union  toward  the  efficiency 
system.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  conclusion 
follows : 

Mr.  Brandels  made  some  remarkable  statements  before  the 
Commission,  charging  managers  of  railroads  and  those  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  operation  of  traffic  with  great  waste, 
and  to  prove  his  contention  submitted  figures  and  the  testimony 
of  experts  to  show  how  mech.inical  repairs  could  be  made  at  a 
great  saving  The  Santa  F«'s  method  of  production  was  cited 
as  an  evidence.  Our  readers  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Brandels' 
audience  was  made  up  largely  of  all  the  influential  railroad  men 
of  the  country,  and  those  familiar  with  the  Santa  F#'s  method 
of  production  must  know  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
what  Is  commonly  "Known  as  the  "  Emerson  Standard  Time  Sys- 
tem." a  bonus  system  or  premium  system  of  the  most  extreme 
type.  To  those  who  may  want  to  k-now  something  of  the  work- 
ings of  standard  time,  which  Mr.  Brandels  urges  the  railroad 
managers  of  the  country  to  adopt.  I  will  respectfully  refer  them 
to  an  extract  of  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road Club  by  your  humble  servant  on  February  25.  1910.  and 
published  In  the  April,  1910.  Issue  of  the  MacMnisW  Journal, 
pages  341  and  342.  This  will  give  the  railroad  machinists  of 
our  Western  States  an  idea  of  what  they  are  up  against  if  the 
advice   of  Mr.   Brandels   is    taken    seriously.     ...     I    believe 


our  members  should  know  what  is  going  on  so  as  to  be  fore- 
warned against  the  introduction  of  methods  of  production  that 
win  relieve  the  shippers  at  their  (union  machinists')  expense 
alone. 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  had  a  wide  and  varied 
— many  of  them  a  most  unpleasant — experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  closed  shop  labor  union  will  hardly  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Baker  that  "  no  union  could 
stand  the  strain  of  opposing  a  maximum  wage  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  member."  The  International 
Molders'  Union  has  withstood  this  strain  for  more  than 
50  years.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists 
has  withstood  it  since  its  birth.  Both  organizations  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  piece  work  or  bonus  systems  of 
any  kind,  and  the  efficiency  system  can  be  classified  under 
no  other  head,  although  the  name  be  a  softer  one  and 
less  calculated  to  provoke  antagonism  among  the  igno- 
rant. 

Union  Leaders  Against  "  Efficiency  " 

The  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  emphatic,  asser- 
tion of  labor  union  officials  that  they  were  opposed  to 
these  efficiency  systems  was  made  as  recently  as  January 
12  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion in  New  York.  The  two  foremost  advocates  of  the 
efficiency  system  presented  to  this  convention  most  care- 
fully prepared  papers.  No  sooner  had  they  taken  their 
seats  than  the  dogs  of  war  were  turned  loose  upon  them 
and  their  systems  were  literally  riddled  by  representa- 
tives both  of  the  open  and  closed  shop  unions.  Further- 
more, these  efficiency  engineers  were  given  scant  courtesy 
by  the  convention.  The  chairman,  Oscar  Straus,  ad- 
journed the  meeting  immediately  after  the  unionists  had 
concluded  their  attack  and  the  engineers  were  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  coming  out  second  best,  be- 
cause they  were  denied  an  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  systems.  The  entire  proceedings  seemed 
to  smack  very  much  of  a  well  laid  trap  for  the  efficiency 
system,  and  its  advocates  were  completely  snared. 

The  first  union  official  to  deliver  his  tirade  against 
scientific  management  was  none  other  than  Grand  Chief 
Warren  S.  Stone  of  the  open  shop  union,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Mr.  Stone  did  not  mince 
his  statements ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing him.  He  came  out  in  flat-footed  fashion  and 
said  that  not  only  was  he  opposed  to  these  efficiency 
systems,  but  that  the  organization  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  represent  would  oppose  their  introduction  to 
the  limit  of  its  ability.  Mr.  Stone  characterized  the 
present  propaganda  and  scientific  management  agitation 
as  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  the  old-fashioned 
piece  work,  bonus  and  premium  systems,  against  which 
the  labor  unions  had  been  fighting  all  their  lives,  and 
which  they  would  continue  to  oppose.  John  Mitchell,  late 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  now  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civic  Federation,  followed  Mr.  Stone  and 
spoke  for  the  closed  shop  unions.  The  unions  which  he 
represented  were  nnqualifledly  opposed  to  any  and  all  of 
these  systems.  Mitchell  closed  his  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  before  any  of  these  systems  could  be 
introduced  Into  shops  where  the  unions  had  anything  to 
say  they  would  have  to  be  consulted. 

If  doubt  ever  existed  as  to  the  policy  of  the  unions 
of  labor,  both  open  and  closed  shop  organizations,  as  to 
their  treatment  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  efficiency 
system,  there  need  be  none  now.  and  even  our  good 
friend  Dr.  Abbott  need  not  express  any  further  surprise 
at  the  unearthing  of  this  appalling  truth. 

Railroad  Shops  Closed  Against  Efficiency  Methods 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  railroads  and  the 
closed  shop  unions  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  56  railroads 
in  the  United  States  are  reported  as  having  entered  into 
iron  clad  written  agreements  with  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  in  1910  to  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  union.  Railroads 
and  breweries  are  the  most  extensive  contractors  with 
this  and  other  metal  trade  unions.  Written  agreements 
liy  machine  shops  and  foundries  in  other  lines  with  union 
machinists  and  union  Iron  molders  are  the  exception. 
By  far  the  greater  majority  of  these  shops  are  operated 
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free  from  the  dictatiou  of  these  unions,  and  it  is  in  these 
shops  that  the  eBiclency  and  scientific  management  sys- 
tems have  bad  their  most  pronounced  success. 

The  effect  of  union  opposition  to  these  efficiency  sys- 
tems has  actually  become  so  pronounced,  and  such  indif- 
ferent success  has  lieen  encountered  by  at  least  one  firm 
of  efficiency  engineers  in  plants  either  partly  or  win  illy 
under  control  of  the  labor  organizations,  that  the  ad- 
visability of  even  soliciting  these  plants  for  business  is 
seriously  doubted. 

It  is  pointed  out  liy  this  jinrticular  firm  of  engineers 
that  a  company  whioli  is  unwilling  or  unable;  because  of 
union  opposition,  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  full 
and  complete  recommendations  of  the  efficiency  engineers 
will  impair  the  practicability  of  the  system.  These  union 
shops,  in  all  probability,  will  be  eliminated  by  the  effi- 
ciency erigineers  from  the  category  of  "  good  business " 
until  such  time  as  the  unions  may  be  dislodged. 

Restrictions  of  Metal  Working  Unions 

Let  us  now  glance  over  the  provisions  contained  iu 
some  of  the  agreements  which  the  railroads  have  made 
with  the  union  of  machinists.  The  same  restrictions  will 
apply  where  the  railroads  are  operating  union  foundries. 
Railroads  are  not  known  as  e.xtensive  operators  of  foun- 
dries, but  where  making  their  own  castings  it  is  generally 
under  the  dictation  of  the  International  Iron  Molders' 
TTnioD.  although  formal,  written  agreements  are  not  so 
prevalent  between  railroads  and  this  union.  The  restric- 
tions insisted  upon  in  the  union  machine  shops  and  foun- 
dries are  as  follows: 

Arbifary  limitntinns  of  the  output  of  the  individual  work- 
man. If  a  union  machinist  or  molder  performs  more  work  in  a 
given  time  than  specified  by  his  organization,  charges  are  pre- 
ferred against  him  for  "  killing  the  job."  and  if  found  guilty  he 
is  fined.  This  fine  must  be  paid  before  he  may  return  to  work 
in  a  union  shop.  By  this  means  the  energy,  ability  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  workman  are  completely  curbed. 

Arbitrary  limitation  of  the  employment  of  apprentices  to  one 
for  the  shop  and  one  to  five  journeymen  machinists  or  molders. 

Machinists  working  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  or  less 
on  railroads  on  special  work  shall  be  paid  for  not  less  than  five 
hours'  work. 

If  a  union  machinist  is  delegated  by  his  organization  to  take 
up  a  grievance  with  the  management  of  the  road,  he  shall  be 
granted  the  requisite  leave  of  absence  and  free  transportation. 

Helpers  and  laborers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  machinists' 
work,  and  no  man  shall  be  classed  as  a  machinist  until  he  re- 
ceives th"  minimum  wage  This  constitutes  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  "  closed  shop,"  and  prevents  the  use  of 
helpers  and  laborers  at  a  less,  though  commensurate,  rate  of 
w.Hges  on  lower  grades  of  work. 

Union  shop  committee  to  be  consulted  when  machinists  are 
discharged  for  cause,  it  objection  is  made. 

None  but  imion  machinists  and  molders  shall  be  employed. 

No  piece  work  ;  no  premium  work  :  no  bonus  systems. 

Arbitrary  insisten(;e  upon  a  minimum  wage  rate. 

The  inexperienced  student  who  seeks  to  investigate 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  these  unions  will  not  find  these 
inimical  provisions  in  published  records.  Another  set  of 
principles  is  nsually  handed  out.  They  deal  in  such  well- 
meaning  and  high-sounding  terms  as  "  bringing  within 
tile  folds  of  our  association  every  machinist  who  is  ac- 
tively .engaged  in  the  trade  "  :  "  believing  it  to  be  the  nat- 
ural right  of  those  who  toil  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  wealth  created  by  their  labor "  ;  and  "  with  a  view 
to  restore  the  common  weal  of  our  government  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

That  leaks  exist  in  railroad  management  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  rntil  these  unions  of  labor  are  dislodged,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  efficiency  systems  installed.  Abund- 
ant proof  of  this  is  available  on  every  side.  Some  more 
appropriate  system  must  be  devised.  Scientific  manage- 
ment is  not  necessarily  of  the  same  family  as  the  effi- 
ciency system,  for  it  may  be  successfully  utilized  in  many 
ways  for  the  prevention  of  leaks.  A  more  perfect  co- 
operation between  division  superintendents  and  master 
mechanics,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of  the  policies  of 
many  of  our  large  industrial  concerns  would  aid  in  stop- 
ping waste  on  our  railroads.  Let  us  utilize  the  mate- 
rial already-  available  before  clutching  at  some  new 
fangled  scboiiie  merely  because  it  possesses  a  catchy 
name. 


Our  Immigrant  Workmen 


The    I>arge    Numbers    Employed    in    Car    and 

Locomotive  Works,  Foundries  and 

Machine  Shops 


BY   W.  J.   LAUCK. 


The  Southern  and  Eastern  European  Immigrant  is 
not  only  a  wage  earner  in  the  basic  industries  of  the 
country,  such  as  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  and  coal, 
iron  ore  and  copper  mining,  but  has  also  found  extensive 
lodgment  in  the  operating  forces  of  practically  all 
iiranches  of  mining  and  manufacturing  activity.  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  the 
most  important  of  which  has  been  the  invention  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  mechanical  devices  which  have 
eliminated  the  skill  or  period  of  apprenticeship  formerly 
required  for  certain  classes  of  occujiations.  There  has 
also  been  a  gradual  advancement  in  the  industrial  scale 
by  immigrants  who  have  been  in  this  country  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  The  extraordinary  industrial  de- 
\elopment  of  the  past  30  years  and  the  consequent  de- 
mand for  labor  have  also  brought  about  an  upward  pres- 
sure and  a  tendency  to  adapt  industrial  organization  and 
methods  to  the  characteristics  of  the  recent  immigrant 
labor  supply.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  European  in- 
dustrial workers  have  been  marked  by  a  lower  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  have  been  less  acceptable  to  the  employers 
than  the  wage  earners  of  past  immigration  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Europe,  but  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturer  and  the  mine  operator  have  largely  foun<l 
it  necessary  to  use  the  existing  labor  supply  in  the  best 
way  that  could  be  devised.  The  unanimous  testimony  of 
employers  is  that  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
is  not  desired  as  an  employee,  but  is  taken  for  the  reason 
that  other  labor  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  secured. 
As  a  result,  the  recent  immigrant  is  at  work  to-day  in 
certain  occupations  and  branches  of  manufacturing  which 
a  generation  ago  were  occupied  exclusively  hy  Americans 
or  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Europe 
who,  unlike  the  foreign  born  workmen  of  the  present 
time,  had  received  training  and  experience  before  coming 
to  the  United  States.  This  situation  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  presence  of  the  recent  immigrant  wage  earner  in 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  steel  and  other  metal  manu- 
facturing industries  which  are  turning  out  the  more  fin- 
ished and  highly  fabricated  products. 

In  Foundries  and  Machine  Shops 

In  the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine  shop 
products,  the  study  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
which  was  based  on  original  information  from  16,000 
employees  of  the  industry  showed  only  one-lourth  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  to  be  native  Ameri- 
cans, while  slightly  more  than  one-half,  or  55  per  cent., 
are  of  foreign  birth.  The  remaining  one-fifth,  or  20  per 
cent.,  of  the  employees  are  of  the  second  generation  or 
of  native  birth,  but  of  foreign  born  Irish,  German,  Eng- 
lish or  Canadian  fathers. 

Of  the  immigrant  workmen  in  foundries  and  machine 
shops  only  about  one-fifth  are  representatives  of  Eng- 
lish. Irish,  Scotch,  German.  Swedish.  French,  English 
Canadian  and  other  races  of  past  immigration,  the  Ger- 
man element  being  predominant.  The  other  foreign  born 
wage  earners  are  .Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  who 
have  been  iu  the  United  States  only  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  Poles  with  a  jjroportion  of  12  per  cent.,  the 
South  Italians  with  7  per  cent,  and  the  North  Italians 
with  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  con- 
stitute the  largest  racial  elements.  Other  races  of  recent 
immigration  represented  in  considerable  numbers  are  the 
Slovaks.  Russians.  Magyars,  Lithuanians,  Greeks  and 
Croatians. 

In  Locomotive  Works 
Another  advanced  branch  of  iron  and  steel  manufai- 
turing  which  has  a  large  i)roportion  of  recent  immigrants 
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among  its  employees  is  that  of  locomotive  building;  but 
slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  operating  force 
of  this  industry  is  composed  of  native  Americans.  A 
similar  proportion  is  made  up  of  wage  earners  of  the 
second  generation  of  immigrants,  the  descendants  of  Ger- 
man and  Irish  being  in  the  majority.  Almost  one-half 
of  the  employees,  or  49  per  cent.,  are  of  foreign  birth. 
Ihe  foreign  born  wage  earners  are  about  evenly  divided 
in  nunibers  between  the  races  of  the  old  and  the  new 
immigration,  the  Irish,  Germans  and  English  together 
constituting  about  one-fourth,  and  the  Poles,  North  and 
South  Italians,  JIagyars.  Russians  and  Slovaks  combined 
form  a  similar  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  industry. 

Comparatively  few  recent  immigrants  are  employed  in 
the  locomotive  works  at  Richmond  and  other  points  in 
the  South.  One-half  of  the  wage  earners  m  the  plants 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Dunkirk,  N.  Y..  and  other  cities  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  are  of  foreign  birth, 
while  only  11  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  South  were  immi- 
grants. Poles  and  Russians  are  the  chief  races  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  employed  in  the  locomotive 
establishinenls  in  the  South,  but  together  they  consti- 
tute only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  operating  forces.  About 
5  per  cent,  also  of  all  the  employees  in  the  South  are 
Negroes.  More  than  three-fourths  are  native  Americans. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Northern  States  Poles,  Magyars,  Lithuanians  and  North 
and  South  Italians,  of  races  of  recent  immigration,  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  while  the  races  of  the  old  immi- 
gration from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  are  rep- 
resented in  largest  proportions  by  the  English.  Irish. 
Germans  and  Scotch.  Native  Americans  form  only  24  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  locomo- 
tive building  plants  of  the  North  and  East. 

In  Car  Building  Works 

Still  another  example  of  the  extensive  employment 
of  recent  immigrants  is  found  in  the  racial  composition 
of  the  operating  forces  of  steel  and  wooden  car  building 
and  car  repairing  establishments.  More  than  21,000  of 
the  workers  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  were  stud- 
ied by  the  Immigration  Commission,  of  which  number 
675  are  in  the  South,  10.300  in  the  Middle  West  and 
10,900  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  In  this 
important  industry  the  immigrant  wage  earners  consti- 
tute .54  per  cent.,  the  native  Americans  onl.v  30  per  cent. 
and  the  persons  of  the  second  generation  of  immigrants 
16  per  cent,  of  all  the  employees.  The  principal  races  of 
wage  earners  from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe  are 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  Croatians,  Greeks,  North 
and  South  Italians,  Magyars.  Poles,  Russians  and  Slo- 
vaks. The  Poles  constitute  one-eighth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees. 

In  the  car  building  and  car  repairing  plants  of  the 
States  east  of  the  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Potomac  rivers. 
Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Russians,  Poles,  Magyars,  North 
and  South  Italians,  Croatians,  Germans,  English  and 
Irish  are  employed  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
South  07  per  cent.,  in  the  East  37  per  cent,  and  in  the 
Middle  West  only  13  per  cent,  are  native  Americans.  In 
the  South  almost  one-fifth  of  the  operating  forces  are 
negroes  and  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  composed  of  a  few  Germans,  Irish.  Hebrews 
and  Russians,  are  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  the  Poles  constitute 
15  per  cent,  and  the  Swedes  and  Germans  each  10  per 
cent,  of  the  operating  forces.  The  Servians,  Russians, 
Magyars,  Lithuanians,  North  Italians,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish and  French  Canadians  are  also  extensively  employed 
in  car  building  plants  of  this  section. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  are  also  extensively 
employed  in  other  advanced  branches  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing,  such  as  the  production  of  cutlery  and 
tools,  firearms,  electrical  machinery  and  supplies,  and 
even  such  highly  specialized  products  as  typewriters  and 
sewing  machines  in  which  the  working  of  steel  plays 
an  important  part.  In  these  industries  North  and  South 
Italians,  Magyars,  Poles,  Russians  and  Slovaks  are  found 
in  large  numbers.     The  employment  of  the  recent  immi- 


grant, in  short,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  blast  fur- 
naces, steel  mills  and  coal  and  iron  ore  mines,  but  is 
characleristic  of  all  branches  of  mining  and  manufac- 
turing, and  even  of  the  establishments  making  highly 
fabricated  steel  products. 

It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  immigrant  employees  of  finished  steel  products  estab- 
lishments have  been  in  this  country  only  a  short  time. 
Of  the  foreign  born  wage  earners  in  steel  and  wooden 
car  building  plants,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  supplies  and  machinery,  about  one- 
third  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than  five  years. 
Of  the  immigrants  employed  in  foundries  and  machine 
shops  about  two-fifths  are  of  a  residence  under  five  years. 
One-half  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery, 
tools  and  hardware  and  two-fifths  of  the  immigrant  em- 
ployees of  locomotive  building  plants  have  been  in  this 
country  less  than  10  years.  Since  most  of  the  recent 
immigrants  are  from  the  agricultural  classes  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  without  industrial  training  and 
experience,  their  extensive  employment  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  has  been  made  possilile  by 
mechanical  inventions  which  have  brought  about  a  high 
division  of  labor  and  rendered  unnecessary,  as  already 
mentioned,  any  long  period  of  apprenticeship. 


The  Quebec  Bridge. — H  is  stated  tliat  the  engineers 
to  whom  the  Quebec  Bridge  tenders  were  referred  have 
reported  4  to  1  iu  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge 
Company's  oB'er.  The  design  prepared  by  Phelps  John- 
ston, managing  director  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  two  corporations  composing  the  St.  Law- 
rence Bridge  Company,  is  said  to  have  been  preferred  by 
the  experts  to  the  otficial  design.  The  company  sub- 
mitted tenders  on  both  designs.  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  St  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  will  spend  $2,000,000 
on  new  machinery  if  it  gels  the  contract,  as  shops  will 
have  to  be  built. 


The  blast  furnacemen  and  kihimen  employed  at  the 
Ashland,  Wis.,  plant  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chem- 
ical Company  went  out  on  a  strike  February  15  against  a 
10  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages,  notice  of  which  was 
posted  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  plant  was  at  once  closed 
down.  On  Saturday  morning,  February  IS,  two-thirds 
of  the  men  who  had  struck  voted  to  return  to  work  on 
"the  terms  offered  by  the  management,  which  were  the 
rate  of  wages  originally  posted,  and  the  condition  that 
the  men  who  were  considered  responsible  for  the  trouble 
would  not  be  re-employed.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
operations  were  resumed  without  difliculty,  no  c-onces- 
sions  being  made  to  the  strikers. 


The  Annual  Motor  Boat  Show  opened  on  Tuesday  iu 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City.  It  will  con- 
tinue until  March  4.  More  than  300  exhibitors  and  their 
assistants  are  to  be  found  there,  explaining  the  different 
types  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories in  use.  The  exhibits  range  from  the  tiny  launch 
to  the  luxurious  craft  for  cruising  purposes.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  represented  with  the  latest  models 
and  designs  in  motor  boating.  The  exhiliitors  also  in- 
clude gasoline  engine  builders  and  manufacturers  of  a 
great  variety  of  products  used  in  equipping  or  furnishing 
motor  boats. 


The  Edwards  Mfg.  Company,  "  the  sheet  metal  folks," 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  owing  to  its  largely  increasing  business, 
has  established  a  traffic  department,  and  has  secured  the 
services  of  J.  H.  Blanton  as  traffic  manager.  He  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Terminal 
and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  is  well  qualified  to  look  after  the 
intricate  details  of  his  department. 


In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  the  Finance  Min- 
ister stated  in  reply  to  a  question  that  British  goods  of 
the  kind  mentioned  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  would 
be  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  United  States  eoods. 
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''Building   Up"  Impurities  in  Steel 

A  Formula  for  Accumulations  of  Copper, 
Phosphorus  and  Sulphur  in  Scrap 


BY    A.    H.    JAMESON. 


In  Steel  i)lants,  auil  particularly  in  steel  foundries 
where  tl-e  side  blow  converter  is  used,  one  hears  a  good 
deal  -ilKiut  the  accumulation  in  the  steel  of  certain  of 
the  injurious  elements,  through  the  return  of  the  steel 
scrap  to  the  furnaces.  Tliere  seems  to  be  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  e.\tont  or  limit  of  this  "building  up," 
as  it  is  called,  so  that  some  fear  to  use  any  scrap,  but  that 
lowest  iu  the  content  of  these  impurities,  selling  their 
own  scrap  or  sending  it  to  a  basic  furnace  and  buying 
what  scrap  they  need  for  their  own  uses.  Then,  too, 
some  refuse  to  use  cupriferous  pig  Iron  at  all,  fearing 
that  an  excessive  amount  of  copper  will  accumulate  In  the 
steel,  while  many  insist  uiion  a  pig  iron  much  lower  in 
phosphorus  than  is  necessary,  for  fear  of  this  same 
"  building  up  "  in  the  steel. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  a  ditflcult  one  to  solve 
and  may  be  expressed  algebraically.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that,  through  the  melting  and  converting 
losses,  we  do  condense  in  the  steel  any  element  which 
does  not  itself  suffer  loss  in  the  melting  or  conversion. 
But  this  condensation  takes  the  form  of  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  by  gradually  decreasing  increments,  and 
theoretically  the  increase  goes  on  for  an  infinite  number 
of  operations.  But  it  approaches  a  limit,  even  though  it 
never  reaches  this  limit,  and  if  we  plot  a  curve  to  show 
the  increase  in  percentage  by  ordinates  and  the  number 
of  operations  by  abscissae  we  find  that  at  infiuity  the 
curve  becomes  a  straight  line. 

Practically  we  are  interested  in  the  limit  only.  We 
wish  to  know  what  will  be  the  maximum  content  In  the 
steel  after  a  long  run,  and  this  we  can  determine  readily. 

Let  a  =  the  percentage  of  steel  scrap  In  the  cupola  charges. 
100  —  <i  —  the  percentage  of  pig  iron  In  the  cupola  charges. 
6  =  percentage  o£  Io.=!s  in  both  melting  .ind  converting. 
c  =  percentage  of  the  element  In  question  in  the  pig  Iron  used. 
n)  =  the  maximum  percentage  of  the  element  in   the  steel  after 
an  infinite  number  of  operations. 

When  the  limit  is  reached,  and  "  the  curve  becomes  a 
straight  line,"  we  shall  find,  of  course,  that  after  any  op- 
eration our  steel  contains  exactly  the  same  percentage  of 
the  element  in  question  that  was  in  the  steel  scrap  which 
was  charged  to  the  cupola  furnace  as  stock  for  that  blow, 
so  that 

noo  — «)  c+ax 


And  by  resolving: 


100  —  6 

(100  — o)  c 


100  c  — oc 


100— (a -fB)         100— (a  4- 6) 
Let  us  suppose  a  case  where  we  are  using  a  pig  iron 
with  O.S  per  cent,  of  copper,  where  we  use  30  per  cent, 
of  our  own  steel  scrap  in  the  cupola,  and  where  our  melt- 
ing and  conversion  losses  total  15  per  cent. 

Then  a  =  30 
100  —  o  =  70 
6  =  15 

70  X  0.8 

c  =  0.8  and  x  = —  =  1.01818  4- 

100  —  45 

Now  let  us  see  how  quickly  this  limit  of  1.01818  -l-  per 

cent,  copper  Is  approached.    If  we  start  our  first  charge, 

assuming  that  we  have  no  steel  scrap,  so  that  we  use  pig 

iron  only,  we  shall  have,  owing  to  the  15  per  cent,  loss  in 

0  S 
the  melting  and  conversion    -^     =  .0412  per  cent,  copper 

in  the  resultant  steel.  The  second  blow  wiU  give  us  for 
the  pig  iron  (70  per  cent,  of  the  charge)  0.70  x  O.S  =  0.56 
and  the  steel  scrap  (30  per  cent,  in  the  charge)  0.30  x 
0.9412  =  0.28236  and  0.56  -1-  0.28236  =  0.84236,  and  this 
divided  by  0.85  =  0.99094  per  cent,  copper  in  the  result- 
ant steel. 

Similarly  the  third  blow  will  yield  1.00857  per  cent,  of 
copper  in  the  steel,  having  used  30  per  cent,  of  the  steel 
scrap  containing  .99094  per  cent,  of  copper.     The  fourth 


blow  will  yield  a  steel  containing  1.014T.'5  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per; the  fifth  blow,  steel  ciuitainiug  1.016S  per  cent,  of 
copper^in  each  case  using  30  per  cent,  of  steel  scrap 
with  the  copper  content  yielded  in  the  preceding  blow. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  five  blows  are  enough  to  bring 
the  copper  percentage  to  within  .0014  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  maximum,  quite  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
analytical  accuracy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  formula  and  calcu- 
lation are  applicable  to  an  element  which,  like  copper, 
gains  nothing  from  outside  sources.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
is  the  problem  in  the  case  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus, 
which  are  increased  by  the  amount  absorbed  from  the  fuel 
in  the  melting.  Let  '/  =  the  jiercentage  of  the  element 
which  is  taken  up  liy  the  metal  in  one  melting  opera- 
ti(m;  this  can  be  determined  readily  by  analysis  of  the 
stock  before  and  after  melting,  and  is  a  constant  for  a 
given  fuel  and  burden.  Then  our  original  formula  will 
become 

(100  — n)  (c  +  d)  +a  (x  +  d) 


and  by  resolving 

(100  — 0)  c  +  100  (/ 


100  —  i  . 


100  (c-^  d)  —ac 


100— (a -I- 6)  100— (a -j- 6) 

So  that  this  formula  is  identical  with  the  original  ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  the  100  (/,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
all  we  need  to  do  is  to  add  in  the  first  place  the  amount 
"  picked  up  "  iu  a  single  melt  to  the  percentage  in  the 
pig  iron  itself  and  use  this  sum  as  the  constant  c  in  the 
original  I'ormula. 

Let  us  assume  a  melting  loss  of  15  per  cent.,  a  steel 
scrap  burden  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  a  pig  iron  con- 
taining 0.05  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  an  addition  of 
0.01  per  cent,  of  phospiiorus  by  the  fuel  in  one  melting 
operation. 

Then  a  =  40 

100  —  a  =  60 

B  =  15 

c  =  0.05  +  0.01  =  0.06 

60  X  0.06  3.6 


-  =  o.os 


=0.0705SS:;4 


100— (40  4-15)  45 
which  is  the  maximum  amount  of  phosphorus  which  can 
be  accumulated  in  the  steel  under  the  conditions  as- 
sumed. Now,  let  us  perform  the  calculation  for  a  few 
blows,  as  we  did  for  the  pig  iron  containing  copper: 

O.Ofi 

0.80 

the  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  steel  from  the  first 
blow. 

0.60  X  0.06  =  0.036 
0.40  X  0.07058S24  =  0.028235396  =  0.064235290 

and  this  divided  by  0.85  =  0.0755709.  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  in  the  steel  from  the  second  blow. 

Similarly  we  find  0.077798  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
the  steel  for  the  third  blow,  0.07S963  for  the  fourth  blow, 
and  0.079512  for  the  fifth  blow,  bringing  the  steel  to 
within  0.00488  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  maximum  of 
phosphorus,  surely  well  within  the  limits  of  analytical 
accuracy. 

By  the  use  of  this  formula,  then,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  just  how  far  these  elements  will  increase  In 
the  steel  under  any  given  conditions,  and  consequently 
what  analysis  of  pig  iron  one  needs  to  specify  in  order  to 
obtain  sreei  of  any  desired  content  of  copper,  sulphur  or 
phosphorus. 


Since  February  1  three  more  Edgar  Thomson  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  at  Bessemer, 
Pa.,  have  been  started,  and  at  present  9  out  of  the  11 
stacks  at  this  plant  are  in  blast.  Furnace  J,  which  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  and  remodeled,  was  started  Feb- 
ruary 0.  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  550  tons  per  day. 
This  stack  had  bppu  idle  for  about  seven  months. 

The  SheBield  Foundry  Company,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased the  property  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Haw- 
thorne avenue  and  Herndon  street,  which  it  has  been  oc- 
cupying under  lease. 
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The  Harrington  16-32-In.  Extension 
Lathe 


An    Entirely    New    Design    of   High  Speed 
Machine  Tool 


A  new  size  and  an  entirely  new  design  of  extension 
latlie  for  liigli  speed  duty  lias  been  recently  brought  out 
by  Edwin  Harrington.  Son  &  Co.,  Inc..  Seventeenth  and 
Callowhill  streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa.    All  the  general  fea- 


the  lathe  Is  equipped  with  an  ordinary  swing  yoke,  three 
changes  of  feed  being  obtained  from  a  sliding  clutch  pin 
and  a  cone  of  gears.  If  a  quick  change  gear  box  is  used 
the  various  feeds  and  screw  threads  are  obtained  by  a 
combination  of  the  lever  of  the  gear  box  and  the  clutch 
pin.  Metric  threads  can  also  be  cut  on  the  lathe,  special 
gears  being  provided  for  this  purpose,  with  either  the 
swing  yoke  or  the  gear  box. 

The  bearing  of  the  carriage  on  the  bed  Is  long  and 
self-oiling.  There  is  a  rigid  support  for  the  cross  slide, 
having  an  adjustable  shoe  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bed, 
which  Is  used  when  turning  work  of  large  diameters. 


Kig.  1. — The  Xew  Extension  I.athe  Built  by  Edwin  Harrington.    Son  &  Co.,  Inc.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tures  of  the  maker's  regular  line  have  been  retained,  and 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  taper 
attachment,  quick  change  gear  box  and  motor  drive, 
either  separately  or  In  combination,  at  any  time  after  the 
lathe  has  been  purchased.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the 
new  tool,  while  Fig.  2  shows  some  of  the  details  of  the 
headstock  and  the  carriage. 

Both  the  top  and  the  bottom  beds  are  very  wide  and 
are  carefully  fitted  and  securely  braced  in  position.  The 
movement  of  the  upper  bed  is  controlled  by  a  serevs- 
operated  by  a  crank  at  the  end  of  the  lathe.     The  ueces- 


Fig.  ;;. — Details  of  the  Headstocls  and  the  Carriage. 

sary  support  for  this  bed  is  furnished  by  bolts  In  T-slots 
and  two  jack  screws,  which  are  jjlaced  under  the  over- 
hanging end.  As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  2.  the  con- 
struction of  the  headstock  is  very  strong.  It  is  driven  by 
a  five-step  cone  pulley,  and  ample  power  is  supplied  by 
the  triple  gearing  with  which  It  is  equipped,  the  ratio 
being  25  to  6.  The  hollow  spindle  is  of  forged  high  car- 
bon steel  and  runs  In  very  large  bearings  In  phosphor 
bronze  boxes.  All  regular  screw  threads  from  2  to  2S 
per  Inch,  Including  an  Ili4  pipe  thread,  can  be  cut  when 


For  turning  work  across  the  gap  an  extension  tool  post 
is  supplied  to  replace  the  regular  compound  rest.  The 
lateral  and  cross  feeds  are  operated  by  a  geared  friction 
located  in  the  apron,  and  the  reversal  of  the  feed  Is  ac- 
complished at  the  same  point.  To  prevent  the  turning 
and  the  screw  cutting  feeds  from  being  engaged  at  the 
same  time  a  positive  interlocking  device  is  furnished. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  lathe: 

Swing  over  bed,  inches 16 

Swing  in  gap,  inches 32 

Swing  over  carriage,  inches 11 

Ratio  of  bacli  gearing 6  to  25 

Ratio  of  triple  gearing 25  to  6 

Minimum  number  of  threads  cut,  per  inch 2 

Maximum  number  of  threads  cut.  per  inch 28 

Maximum  feed,  inches 0.146 

Minimum    feed.    Inches 0.0104 

Xumber  of  cone  pulley  steps 5 

Diameter  of  smallest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 6 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 11% 

Face  width  of  cone  pulley  steps,  inches 3% 

Diameter  of  hole  in  spindle,  inches I'/w 

Diameter  of  front  spindle  bearing,  inches 3^ 

Length  of  front  spindle  bearing,  inches 5% 

Diameter  of  rear  spindle  bearing,  inches 2% 

Length  of  rear  spindle  bearing,  inches 4^ 

Oinmeter  of  tailstock  spindle,  inches 2 

Length  of  tailstock  spindle,  inches 12% 

Length  of  bed,   inches 98 

Distance  between  closed  centers.  Inches 48 

Distance  between  extended  centers.  Inches 87 

Diameter  of  face  plate,  inches 32 

Maximum  diameter  in  steady  rest.  Inches 6% 

Maximum  diameter  in  follow  rest.  Inches 4 

Face  width  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 8% 

Diameter  of  countershaft  pulleys.  Inches 12 

Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 168 

Weight,    pounds 4,000 

Weight  per  foot  of  extra  length  of  bed,  pounds 325 

When  the  lathe  is  equipped  for  motor  drive,  the 
motor  is  mounted  directly  on  the  headstock  and  meshes 
with  gears  which  replace  the  five-step  cone  pulley,  and 
a  hand  wheel  at  the  apron  controls  the  speed  of  the 
motor.  The  taper  attachment  is  connected  to  the  back 
of  the  carriage,  and  special  lugs  cast  on  the  bed  are  not 
required.  When  the  lathe  is  equipped  for  belt  drive  the 
countershaft  has  three  pulleys,  one  tight  and  two  loose 
ones.  This  gives  a  means  for  running  the  lathe  spindle 
in  either  direction  without  employing  a  crossed  belt. 
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The  Kempsmith  Mfgo  Compaimy^s  New  Plamit 


A  Number  of  Special  Features  Are  Embodied   in  Its  Design  and  Construction 


The  now  plant  of  the  Kempsiuith  Mfg.  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  machine  shops 
in  the  Northwest.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  In  plan- 
ning its  design  and  arrangement  problems  peculiar  to  the 
manufacture  of  milling  machines,  which  is  the  company's 
specialty,  had  to  be  solved.  For  this  reason  special  sys- 
tems and  equipment  which  could  not  be  employed  in  a 
company  doing  a  general  manufacturing  business  have 
been  used.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  showing  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings.  Fig.  2  gives  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  brackets  used  to  suspend  the  shafting 
from  the  roof  trusses  and  the  remaining  iigures  are  views 
of  the  various  departments. 

There  are  fonr  buildings  in  all — the  main  factory,  the 
power  house,  the  pattern  shop  and  the  office.  The  first 
three  buildings  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  fac- 
tory proper  is  of  the  modern  type,  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  structural  steel  is  employed.  The  floor  and 
the  root  which  is  of  the  customary  saw-tooth  type  are 
of  concrete.     There  are  no  interior  partitions,  and  the 


of  the  large  castings,  as  well  as  the  assembling,  testing 
and  shipping  departments. 

The  group  drive  is  used  throughout  the  plant,  all  ma- 
diines  of  one  type  being  assembled  in  a  group  and  driven 
by  a  single  motor.    Fig.  3,  which  is  a  view  of  the  turret 
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Fig.  -1. — Plan  Showing  the  .\rrangoment  of  the  Buildings  at  the  New   Pl.Tnt   of   the   Kemii-niith   Mfg.   Compniiy.    Milwaukee.   Wis. 


entire  space,  which  is  300  ft.  long  and  2.")0  ft.  wide,  is  a 
single  room.  The  pattern  shop  and  the  power  house  are 
of  the  modern  steel  girder  type,  with  concrete  floor  and 
roof,  the  former  occupying  a  space  measuring  50  x  90  ft., 
and  the  latter  being  the  same  width  and  10  ft.  longer. 
The  office  building,  which  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  also 
well  equipped. 

As  far  as  possible  in  planning  the  general  layout,  the 
idea  of  convenience  and  a  minimum  amount  of  handling 
of  the  parts  in  the  process  of  manufacture  were  the  con- 
trolling factors.  The  factory  is  so  arranged  that  these 
parts  in  passing  from  one  machine  to  another  make  an 
automatic  circuit  of  the  shop  from  the  machining  depart- 
ment TO  the  assembling,  testing  and  shipping  depart- 
ments. A  double  system  of  supervision  is  employed,  one 
superintendent  looking  after  the  manufacture  of  the 
small  parts,  while  the  other  has  charge  of  the  making 


lathe  department,  shows  a  typical  arrangement  of  the 
group  drive.  The  motors  are  hung  from  the  steel  roof 
trusses  on  specially  designed  I-beam  frames  fastened  with 
U  bolts.  The  manner  in  which  the  motors  are  mounted 
is  shown  in  both  Figs.  3  and  4.  Mounting  the  motors  on 
frames  in  this  way  enables  them  to  be  shifted  when  nec- 
essai-y,  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  of  the  steel  work  is 
eliminated.  The  group  system  of  motor  drive  is  more 
economical  in  a  plant  where  specialized  manufacturing 
of  this  kind  is  carried  on  than  the  individual  motor 
drive,  as  these  machines  can  in  most  cases  be  in  opera- 
tion for  75  per  cent,  of  the  time.  In  special  cases  where 
the  service  required  of  the  machines  is  intermittent  and 
irregular,  individual  motor  drive  is  used. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  group  drive 
the  line  shafting  is  not  long  in  any  case.  A  somewhat 
novel  feature  in  connection  with  the  line  shafting  is  the 
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Fig.  -■ — Details  of  the  Brackets  Supporting  the  Shafting. 


brackets  that  are  employed  in  lower  it  about  3  ft.  from 
the  main  beams.  If  the  bearing  brackets  were  bolted  to 
the  horizontal  members  of  the  roof  trusses  the  shafting 
would  be  so  high  that  the  belts  would  be  excessively 
long.  Consequently  steel  brackets  built  up  of  channel 
and  angle  sections  are  used  to  support  the  bearings, 
which  .ore  of  the  Hyatt  roller  type.     The  details  of  the 


SI 


Initial  and  maintenance  costs.  It  will  be  noticed  by  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  1  that  there  are  several  of  these  systems, 
and  a  portion  of  one  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  In  lay- 
ing out  this  overhead  work  the  various  systems  were  so 
planned  that  the  machine  parts  could  be  moved  from 
one  section  of  the  factory  to  any  other  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  actual  operation  this  has  been  done.    The  largest 


I'i;;.    :;.-  The   Turn.t    Lathe   Department    Shuwiiif;   (ivuup    Motoi-        Fig.  4. — The  Foreman's  Office    with  the  Toul  Room  in  the  Rear. 
Drive. 
Fig.  .'. — The  ililling  Machine  Department.  Fig.  6. — The  Assembling  Floor  and  Benches. 

INTEP.IOK    VIEWS   OF    THE   VARIOrS    DEPAETMENTS. 


construction  of  one  of  these  sets  of  brackets  are  given  in 
Fig.  2,  and  views  of  the  brackets  in  position  are  shown 
in  Figs.  ,3  and  5. 

The  castings  entering  into  the  construction  of  mill- 
ing machines  are  not  very  large,  and  a  single  trolley  sys- 
tem with  an  electric  hoist  will  handle  them  equally  as 
well   as  the  large  traveling  crane,  having  both   greater 


machine  produced  in  the  factory,  with  all  its  equipment, 
fully  boxed  for  export,  can  be  lifted  by  the  electric  hoist 
and  moved  at  the  rate  of  5  ft.  per  second,  and  the  trolley 
with  its  load  can  be  transferred  from  one  beam  to  an- 
other by  a  switching  device.  The  trolley  system  has  been 
omitted  from  the  milling  machine  department  and  the 
lathe    and    grinder    departments,    which    are    shown    in 
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Figs.  5  and  7  respectively,  as  well  as  from  that  portion 
of  the  plant  hi  ■which  the  automatic  machines  are  in- 
stalled, since  in  none  of  theui  are  large  castings  ma- 
chined, and  the  trolley  system  is  not  required  to  transfer 
parts  being  manufactured. 

The  most  easterly  section  of  the  main  factory,  which 
Is  the  one  nearest  the  railroad  track,  is  used  for  receiv- 
ing and  shipping.  Two  I-beam  trolley  tracks  extend  over 
the  siding  and  thus  give  excellent  facilities  for  vinloading 
and  loading  cars.  This  portion  of  the  factory  is  the 
natural  location  for  the  rough  casting  storeroom  and  the 
finishing  and  polishing  room.  The  castings  are  unloaded 
from  the  cars  and  pass  through  one  door,  while  the  com- 
pleted machines  come  through  the  other  from  the  finish- 
ing and  the  polishing  rooms  for  shipment.     This  latter 
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-Tbe  Latho  and  Grinder  Departments. 


department  is  completely  inclosed  to  keep  out  the  dust 
from  the  rest  of  the  factory. 

The  tool  room,  whicli  is  shown  iu  Fig.  4,  at  the  rear 
of  the  foreman's  ofiice,  is  located  centrally  between  the 
asseml)liug  and  the  manufacturing  departments.  De- 
livery windows  are  situated  on  each  side,  and  enough 
equipment  is  carried  to  avoid  any  delay  due  to  having 
a  machinist  wait  for  tools.  The  stock  room  is  also  con- 
veniently located.  It  is  equipped  with  steel  bins  for 
storing  those  machine  parts  which  are  completely  fin- 
ished, but  are  awaiting  assembling.  As  in  some  cases 
several  mouths  may  elapse  between  the  time  parts  are 
finished  and  the  machines  for  which  they  are  designed 
are  assembled,  a  large  amount  of  space  is  required.  The 
offices  of  the  stock-keeper,  tlie  time-keeiier  and  the  cost 
accountant  are  in  this  room,  and  complete  records  of 
the  cost  of  each  part  and  operation,  no  matter  how  small, 
are  kept  in  this  plant. 

The  assembling  department  Fig,  6,  is  located  between 
the  large  and  the  small  manufacturing  departments.  The 
row  of  benches  extending  along  the  center  permits  ma- 
chines to  be  assembled  on  both  sides.  The  trolley  system 
makes  a  complete  circuit  of  these  benches,  and  is  in  con- 
stant service  for  shifting  machines  being  assembled.  This 
loop  of  the  trolley  system  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rows  of  partially  assembled  machines 
at  either  side. 

The  foreman's  office.  Fig.  4,  is  completely  inclosed 
by  glass.  In  this  way  the  noise  of  the  machines  and 
unimportant  matters  do  not  disturb  him.  As  the  room  is 
elevated  about  a  foot  above  the  main  shop  fioor  he  is 
enabled  to  get  a  complete  view  of  his  department  at  a 
glance  without  leaving  his  desk. 

In  one  corner  of  the  building  a  demonstrating  and 


experimental  department  has  been  fitted  up.  A  row  of 
the  company's  Individual  motor  driven  machines  will  be 
set  up  here  for  demonstration  for  buyers,  and  to  enable 
experiments  to  Im?  conducted  by  the  maker's  engineers, 
A  complete  set  of  electrical  instruments  and  automatic 
recording  devices  are  included  in  the  equipment  of  this 
department. 

The  power  generating  equipment  for  the  entire  plant 
is  all  housed  in  a  separate  structure,  measuring  50  x  100 
ft  over  all.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
a  concrete  roof  is  supported  by  five  girders.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  three  rooms,  a  blacksmith  shop  meas- 
uring 17  ft.  S  in.  X  47  ft.  10  in. ;  the  engine  room,  which 
is  31  ft.  X  47  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  boiler  room,  which  is 
47  ft,  X  47  ft,  10  in.  Heavy  brick  walls  are  used  to'  sep- 
arate the  three  rooms, 
which  connect  with 
each  other  and  also 
have  separate  entrance 
doors.  Ample  light 
and  ventilation  are 
provided  by  numerous 
windows  on  both  sides 
and  one  end. 

At  the  present  time 
the  boiler  equipment 
consists  of  two  100-hp. 
horizontal  return  tubu- 
lar boilers  built  by  the 
Milwaukee  Boiler 
Company,  but  space  is 
provided  for  the  fu- 
ture installation  of 
two  additional  boilers 
of  the  same  size  and 
type.  The  customary 
water  columns,  feed 
and  blow-off  connec- 
t  i  o  n  s  ,  gauges  and 
safety  valves  are  in- 
cluded in  the  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  a 
steam  flue  cleaner. 
The  smoke  breeching 
is  connected  with  a 
100-ft,  Costodus  radial 
brick  chimney,  having 
an  internal  diameter  of  4  ft,  6  in,  at  the  top.  Hand  op- 
erated dampers  placed  in  each  boiler  flue  control  the 
draft,  and  the  boilers  are  hand  flred  with  mine  run 
bituminous  coal.  The  coal  bins  are  located  along  one  end 
of  the  boiler  room.  The  boiler  feed  water  supply  is  taken 
from  the  city  mains  and  passes  through  a  200-hp,  Cook- 
son  open  feed  water  heater,  and  is  delivered  from  there 
to  the  boiler  by  a  feed  pump.  The  feed  water  heater, 
boiler  feed  pump  and  the  vacuum  pump  are  located  in 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  boilers  and  the  parti- 
tion separating  the  boiler  and  the  engine  rooms. 

The  boilers  deliver  steam  to  the  engine  at  12o-lb.  pres- 
sure through  a  6-in.  extra  heavy  wrought  iron  pipe  line 
covered  with  S5-per  cent,  magnesia  covering,  furnished  by 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company.  The  engine  room 
equipment  consists  of  one  14  x  30  in..  200-hp.  Vilter  roll- 
ing mill  tyiie  Corliss  eugino.  direct  connected  to  a  150-kw., 
250-volt  compoimd  wound  direct  current  Crocker-Wheeler 
generator  operating  at  a  speed  of  120  rev.  per  min.  An 
automatic  oiling  system  is  employed.  The  engine  is  rim 
noncondensiug  and  the  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating. 
The  Webster  heating  system  is  installed  and  the  exhaust 
line  from  the  eugine  is  provided  with  an  automatic  back 
pressure  valve.  If  required  live  steam  can  also  be  used 
as  an  automatic  reducing  valve  is  installed.  In  all  13.100 
ft.  of  i^ipe  coils  and  cast  iron  radiators  are  used. 

The  switchboard,  which  is  installed  back  of  the  en- 
gine near  the  brick  partition  between  the  engine  room 
and  the  blacksmith  shop,  consists  of  six  panels  of  2-in. 
dull  black  flnished  slate  mounted  on  a  pipe  framework. 
The  board  consists  of  one  generator  panel,  a  panel  for 
an  additional  generator  for  which  space  is  provided  in 
the  engine  room,  one  balancer  panel  and  three  feeder 
panels,  one  for  power  and  two  for  lighting.     A  swinging 
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voltmeter  bracket  also  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  board.  I.  T.  E.  IndepeuiJeutly  operating  arm  cir- 
cuit breakers  are  mounted  011  the  feeder  panels  and  no 
switches  are  used.  Double  pole  breakers  are  installed 
on  the  power  feeder  panels  and  triple  pole  breakers  on 
the  lighting  feeder  panels.  Each  feeder  circuit  has  its 
own  individual  watt-hour  meter,  which  enables  a  de- 
tailed record  of  the  energy  used  in  each  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  factory  to  be  secured.  A  triple  pole  cir- 
cuit breaker  connected  between  the  generator  and  the 
lighting  feeder  bus  bars  protects  the  balancer.  Only  one 
release  coil  is  provided  and  this  is  on  the  neutral  wire. 
If  the  load  should  become  excessively  unbalanced  and 
overload  the  balancer,  all  three  wires  are  opened  simul- 
taneously. This  arrangement  eliminates  any  chance  of 
the  lamps  on  the  lighting  system  being  burnt  out.  due  to 
an  unbalanced  condition. 

All  the  wiring  from  the  generator  to  the  switchboard 
and  from  the  switchboard  to  the  machine  shop,  pattern 
shop  and  office  is  run  in  a  bituminized  fiber  conduit  laid 
underground  in  concrete.  These  cables  are  lead  sheathed 
and  the  insulating  compound  used  contains  30  per  cent. 
Para  rubber.  The  wiring  for  the  various  buildings  is 
done  in  rigid  iron  conduit  and  the  insulating  compound 
contains  22  per  cent,  of  Para  rubber.  The  distribution 
cabinets  are  located  as  near  as  is  practicable  to  the  cen- 
ter of  distribution  and  are  constructed  of  sheet  steel, 
with  slate  panels  and  copper  switches  and  bus  bars.  All 
the  conduits  terminate  in  fittings  having  porcelain  covers, 
which  results  in  a  minimum  amount  of  wire  being  ex- 
posed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  motors  driving  the  planers, 
which  are  heavily  compounded.  Allis-Chalmers  and 
Crocker-Wheeler  shunt  wound  motors  are  employed 
throughout  the  plant.  The  Allen-Bradley  Company's 
motor  starters  are  used  exclusively.  Each  motor  has  a 
separate  slate  panel  containing  the  motor  starter  and  an 
I.  T.  E.  double  arm  circuit  breaker.  Liberal  distances 
between  the  shaft  centers  are  provided,  thus  insuring  a 
good  belt  contact,  and  the  consequent  keeping  of  the 
motor  bearings  cool  during  operation. 

Every  consideration  was  given  to  the  principles  of 
modern  illuminating  engineering  in  planning  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  shop  and  the  power  house.  The  prime 
objects  desired  in  the  lighting  system  were  uniformity 
and  economy,  and  these  were  accomplished  by  installing 
units  consisting  of  a  shock  absorber,  a  conduit  stem,  a 
Benjamin  steel  iiorcelain  enameled  reflector  and  a  150- 
watt  frosted  bowl  tungsten  Mazda  lamp.  These  units 
were  hung  25  ft.  apart  and  10  ft.  above  the  floor,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  plane  of  illumination  being  4  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  intensity  of  illumination  varies 
from  a  maximum  of  4.8  foot-candles  to  a  minimum  of 
2.1  foot-candles.  This  has  been  found  very  satisfactory 
and  individual  units  are  needed  only  in  a  few  locations. 
A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  installation  is  that, 
although  the  intensity  of  illumination  is  high,  only  0.21 
watts  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  is  required. 

The  office,  which  is  in  a  separate  building,  not  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  is  housed  in  a  modern  two-story  structure. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  general  office  and  the  private 
offices  of  different  officials,  while  the  drafting  room  and 
the  offices  of  the  engineering  department  are  located  on 
the  second  floor.  The  basement  is  equipped  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  employees  and  has  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  as  well  as  a  laboratory  and  a  school  room,  where 
a  weekly  class  for  apprentices  under  the  supervision  of  ;in 
instructor  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  held.  The 
time  spent  by  the  apprentices  in  the  class  is  considered 
as  a  part  of  their  working  hours,  and  they  receive  pay 
for  it.  All  the  departments  of  the  various  buildings  of 
the  plant  are  connected  by  an  extensive  telephone 
system. 


New  York's  Municipal  Building 


The  Greeley  Square  Realty  Company.  New  Y(U'k  City, 
recently  awarded  the  general  contract  to  the  Thonipson- 
Starrott  Company  for  an  inimeuKe  hotel  to  be  erected  .m 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  sti-eets  and  Broadwuy. 
near  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station.  Over  lO.OtH) 
tons  of  structural  steel  will  be  required,  the  contract 
for  which  has  not  yet   leen  given  out. 


The  40-story  municipal  building  now  under  construc- 
tion in  New  York  City  will  be  one  of  the  largest  office 
buildings  m  the  city,  and  the  largest  devoted  entirely  to 
housing  municipal  departments.  At  present  these  offices 
are  scattered  in  various  buildings,  at  considerable  incon- 
venience and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $500,000  for 
rents. 

Tire  new  structure  is  at  the  Manhattan  terminal  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  consists  of  a  tower  and  two 
25-story  pavilions  above  the  street  level  and  below  a 
triangular  shaped  space  in  which  the  Chambers  street 
statioii  for  the  bridge  loop  subway  is  located.  Owing  to 
the  subway  tracks  the  columns  had  to  be  spaced  to  clear 
them.  The  interior  main  columns  extend  as  far  as  the 
flfth  floor  and  support  heavy  girders  on  which  the  col- 
umns for  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  rest,  and  are 
spaced  irrespective  of  the  lower  arrangement  to  suit  the 
layout  for  office  floors. 

The  total  amount  of  steel  required  was  26,000  tons. 
The  largest  girder  weighs  50  tons,  is  10  ft.  V-^,  in.  deep 
back  to  back  of  angles,  and  is  built  up  of  three  %-in. 
web  plates,  four  8  x  6  x  %  in.  angles  and  six  14  x  13-16 
in.  cover  plates  (three  on  the  top  and  three  on  the  bot- 
tom). The  largest  column  is  .34  ft.  long,  weighs  84  tons, 
or  a  ton  per  foot,  and  carries  a  load  of  3000  tons.  The 
floor  arches  above  the  street  level  will  be  of  hollow  tile 
and  below  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  lower  columns  rest  on  caissons,  106  in  all,  68  of 
which  were  sunk  to  rock,  a  distance  of  about  135  ft. 
below  the  street,  and  38  to  a  depth  of  72  ft.  to  a  good 
sand  foimdation. 

The  boilers  for  heating  and  supplying  steam  for  the 
pumps  are  in  the  basement,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  laid 
out  for  the  uses  of  plant  and  service.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  are  the  architects  for  the  Kew  York  City  Bridge 
Department,  the  builders;  the  Thompson-Starrett  Com- 
pany, the  contractors  for  the  superstructure  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  the  subcontractors  for  the  struc- 
tural steel  fabrication. 


New  Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Bessemer  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  controlled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, has  placed  an  order  for  35  heavy  road  engines,  di- 
vided between  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Last  year  this  road 
leased  32  engines  from  other  roads  from  May  to  October, 
and  the  order  just  placed  will  obviate  that  necessity  this 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  nine  elec- 
tric locomotives  of  the  Westinghouse  type.  The  Lehigh 
&  New  England  has  bought  500  steel  hopper  cars  from 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  .300  box  cars  with  steel 
underframes  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  1000  hopper  cars  ordered  by  the  Virginian 
Railway  from  the  Pres.sed  Steel  Car  Company  are  part 
of  a  specification  put  out  in  the  spring  of  1910.  Among 
inquiries  actually  made  or  under  consideration  are  500 
coal  cars  for  the  Western  Maryland,  110  freight  cars  for 
the  Ann  Arbor,  GO  passenger  cars  for  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston.  ."lO  flat  cars  for  the  Vandalia  and 
12  milk  cars  for  the  Lackawanna. 


It  is  stated  that  the  increase  of  stock  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  Inland  Steel  Company's  stockholders  March  2 
will  lie  $1,500,000.  bringing  the  total  to  $7,500,000.  and 
that  the  proceds  will  be  applied  to  the  new  blast  furnace 
which  the  company  plans  to  build  this  year. 


Hill,  Clarke  &  Co..  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  taken  the 
exclusive  agency  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  eastern 
Massachusetts  for  the  line  nf  equipment  manufactured  by 
the  Geometric  Tool  Company.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Anti-injunction  legislation  is  dead  for  this  session  of 
Congress,  according  to  advices  from  Washington.  There 
is  no  possibility  at  this  time  of  an  agreement  by  either 
House  on  the  pending  bill  providing  for  a  limitation  of 
the  power  of  the  federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions. 
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The  Story  of  a  Floor  Failure 

Serious  Corrosion  of  a  Steel   Beam   Protected 
by  Terra  Cotta  and  Concrete 


III  the  i;ourse  of  repairs  aiitl  additions  which  were 
made  iu  a  large  biiildiiig  containing  power  plant  in  an 
Eastern  city  lately,  some  interesting  facts  were  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  use  of  steel  beams  inclosed  iu 
terra  cotta  fireprooling  material  and  concrete. 

The  boiler  room  was  in  the  basement,  and  the  floor 
above  it  was  supported  on  I-beams  and  cbaunels.  between 


u  Upper  Flange  o(  Steel  Bea 


which  were  sprung  terra  cotta  tile  arches.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  beams  were  protected  by  terra  cotta  blocks, 
and  the  top  was  covered  with  a  coucrete  floor  4  in.  thick, 
which  was  surmounted  with  a  tile  olEce  lloor.  The 
boiler  room  was  not  properly  ventilated,  and  the  domes  of 
the  boilers  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
the  I-beams.  The  ashes  were  raked  from  the  ash  pits 
and  wet  down  in  front  of  the  boilers,  and  the  steam  rose 
against  the  ceiling  and  passed  up  through 
openings  which  had  been  cut  in  the  floor 
to  allow  steam  pipes  to  pass.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  steam  from 
wetting  the  ashes  carried  acid  fumes  re- 
sulting from  the  sulphur  in  the  ash. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  floor  was  al- 
ways much  cooler  than  the  lower  sur- 
face, and  as  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  make  water  or  moisture  proof  the 
under  surface  of  the  fireproofing  tile,  thi' 
steam  could  penetrate  it  with  ease. 

As  a  consequence  the  vaixirs  as  they 
passed  up  through  the  tile  were  con- 
densed against  the  concrete,  and  this 
kept,  the  upper  chords  of  the  steel  work 
constantly  moist.  The  floor  had  been  in 
place  about  five  years.  Its  condition  at 
one  point  was  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  beam  had  rusted 
so  badly  that  the  scales  of  rust  on  top  of 
it  were  nearly  1  in.  thick  at  the  right  of 
the  illustration.  This  rusting  h  a  d 
heaveil  the  floor  slightly.  The  paint  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  beam  is  still  in 
place,  as  in  the  illustration,  and  this  was  true  iu  the  case 
of  nearly  all  of  the  beams. 

An  e.vtreme  ease.  Fig.  2.  was  an  S-iu.  channel  which 
spanned  the  space  between  the  I-beam  shown  in  Fig.  1 
and  the  next  I-beam  iu  the  floor.  An  opening  for  a 
steam  pipe  had  been  cut  through  the  floor  close  to  the 
channel  and  an  iron  washer  placed  about  the  steam  pipe 
<in  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  floor.  The 
washer,  however,  was  not  tight  enough  to  prevent  some 
circulation  to  the  room  above.  As  a  consequence,  there 
had  been  a  constant  flow  of  moisture  laden  air  through 


this  opeuiDg.  and  it   had  condensed  at  the  level  of  the 
relatively  cool  concrete  floor. 

As  shown,  the  channel  was  eaten  entirely  away  and 
the  %-in.  tie  rod  which  bolted  into  it  was  also  eaten  off 
to  a  sharp  point.  In  the  illustration  the  point  of  the  tie 
rod  is  shown  slightly  above  the  place  where  it  formerly 
passed  tlirough  the  channel.  The  nut  on  the  end  of  the 
rod  was  so  badly  corroded  that  it  crumliled  to  powder 
in  the  hand.  The  small  piece  of  metal  behind  the  rule 
at  the  top  of  the  illustration  is  a  portion  of  the  upper 
flange  of  the  channel.  At  the  point  where  the  fillet 
thickens  the  section,  the  metal  was  not  eaten  away  so 
fast,  and  this  sliver  of  metal  really  represents  the  thick 
metal  back  of  the  fillets.  The  paint  still 
remains  on  the  channel  at  the  right  of 
the  portion  shown  in  the  illustration, 
showing  that  the  corrosion  was  local ;  in 
fact,  3  ft.  from  the  point  where  the  beam 
was  eaten  entirely  through  there  had 
been  practically  no  corrosion. 

One  interesting  thing  in  connection 
with  these  specimens  was  the  fact  that 
the  concrete  of  the  floor  slab  adhered 
tenaciously  to  the  scale  which  formed 
on  the  upper  flanges  of  the  I-beams.  Two 
of  these  specimens  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
This  concrete,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  no  protection  to  the  metal  so  far  as 
corrosion  is  concerned,  and  inspection 
shows  it  to  have  been  of  a  very  open 
nature,  full  of  voids.  The  scale  which 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  I-beams  and 
channels  varied  iu  thickness  from  I4  in. 
to  nearly  1  in.,  and  showed  distinct  cen- 
ters of  action  where  the  rust  had  built 
out  into  crater-like  excrescences,  seem- 
ing to  Indicate  that  the  corrosion  was 
due  to  electrolytic  action  to  some  extent, 
resulted    from   the   acid   nature   of   the 


which    probably 
moisture. 

The  piece  of  scale  shown  at  the  left  iu  Fig.  4  w.is 
taken  from  the  face  or  web  of  one  of  the  I-beams,  while 
the  piece  shown  in  section  at  the  right  was  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  flange  of  one  of  the  I-beams.  Three  lar^v 
pieces  of  scale  are  shown  iu  Fig.  5.  The  one  at  the  left 
was  taken  fmni  the  face  of  the  web  of  a  l."i-in.  I-beaiii. 


Fig.  2. — Corrosion  of  S-In.  Channel  and  Tie  Hod. 

while  the  one  .it  ihc  center  aixl  that  :it  the  right  came 
from  the  top  of  the  upper  flange  of  the  1.5-in.  I-beam. 
In  Fig.  C  are  shown  in  greater  detail  the  point  of  the 
?4-in.  rod  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  and  a  sliver  of  metal  which 
was  cut  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  flange  of  one  of  the 
I-beams,  which  show  considerable  corrosion.  The  front 
edge  of  this  piece  is  eaten  away  very  irregularly  and  to 
a  sharp  edge.  At  the  back  the  metal  seemed  to  be  iu 
perfect  condition.  In  fact,  in  all  cases  where  the  scale 
was  removed  the  metal  beneath  it  was  found  to  be  in 
excellent  condition  and  of  good  quality. 
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The  excessive  corrosion  shown  took  place  almost  whol- 
ly in  one  floor  panel.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  im- 
portant points  throughout  the  building  were  uncovered 
and  investigated.  In  all  cases  above  the  first  floor,  where 
there  was  no  moisture  present  In  the  shape  of  heated 
vapor,  no  corrosion  was  discovered,  and  even  in  the  base- 
ment very  little  corrosion  was  found  in  any  place  except 
where  the  tile  had  been  broken  to  permit  the  passage  of 
steam  pipes.  In  one  case  where  a  dumbwaiter  passed 
through  the  floor  the  steel  work  had  been  laid  bare  and 
had  corroded  to  some  extent,  and  the  steel  pinion  at  the 
top  of  the  dumbwaiter  shaft  had  failed  after  very  short 
use.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  teeth  were 
cut  away  to  very  thin,  sharp  points,  and  all  of  the  metal 


rooms  in  the  building  by  ample  fan  circulation,  the  dan- 
gers of  corrosion  would  be  greatly  lessened.  In  this  par- 
ticular boiler  room  the  temperature  frequently  reached 
120  or  130  degrees  F.,  which  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  men  to  work,  and  there  was  no  provision  for  ven- 
tilation in  the  boiler  room  itself.  In  remodeling  the 
plant  arrangements  were  made  for  a  forced  air  circula- 
tion and  a  large  exhaust  fan  to  take  out  the  heated  air 
and  vapor. 

«  ■  » 

Double  Track  Railroad  Mileage  Is  Small 


The  mileage  of  double  track  railroads  in  this  country 
is  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  than  generally 


Fig.  a. — .\dhesion  of  Concrete  to  Scale. 
Fig.  4. — Pieces  of  Scale  from  I-Beam. 

parts  about  it  deeply  corroded.  This  dumbwaiter  was 
used  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  it  is  evident  that  when 
it  was  used  the  friction  on  the  faces  of  the  pinion  teeth 
removed  the  rust  and  exposed  a  fresh  surface  for  the 
moisture  to  attack.  In  this  way  the  pinion  was  very 
quickly  destroyed. 

One  of  the  columns  near  the  place  where  the  channel 
shown  in  Fig.  2  was  located  was  of  the  box  type,  being 
composed  of  two  channels  with  plates  riveted  on  the 
sides.  A  hole  was  drilled  through  one  of  the  plates  near 
the  base  of  the  channel  to  see  if  it  had  corroded  on  the 
inside,  and  it  was  found  that  the  channel  was  fillMl 
with  water  clear  to  the  top.  The  moisture  had  evidently 
passed  up  through  an  opening  intended  for  the  pipes. 
condensed  agauist  the  concrete  floor  and  flowed  into  the 
column.  As  soon  as  the  column  became  filled  with  moist- 
ure corrosion  ceased  and  its  interior  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

The  principal  lesson  of  the  conditions  described  is 
that  ample  iirovision  should  be  made  in  all  boiler  rooms 
for  removing  moisture  laden  air  as  quickly  as  possible. 
and  the  metal  work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  vapor  passing  up  beside  it  and  condens- 
ing against  the  steel.  Exposed  steel  work  which  was 
kept  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  moisture  could  not 
condense  on  It.  even  though  it  was  located  in  the  same 
boiler  room,  showed  no  corrosion,  and  the  paint  upon  it 
was  in  nearly  perfect  condition  after  nearly  sLx  years  ex- 
posure. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  room  could  be  kept 
down   to   approximately   the   temperature   of   the   other 


Fig 
Fig 


-Three  of  the  Largest  Pieces  of  Scale. 

-Pointed  Form  of  %-In.  Tie  Rod  Due  to  Corrosion. 


supposed.     The  official  statistics  of  track  mileage  down 
to  the  last  year  available  are  as  follows : 


Yard 

Total 

Single 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

track  and 

miles  all 

Year. 

track. 

track. 

track. 

tracl5. 

sidings. 

tracks. 

190S 

2,".0.494 

20.2(19 

2,081 

1,409 

79.452 

333,646 

1907. . .  . 

227  4.55 

19.421 

1,960 
1.766 

1,390 
1,279 

77,749 

327,935 

1906 

222.340 

17,.39C 

73,760 

317,083 

1905 

216,973 

17,056 

1,609 

1,215 

69,941 

306,796 

1904 

212,243 

15,824 

1,467 

1,046 

66,492 

297,073 

1903 

205,303 

15,681 

1,303 

963 

61,560 

283,821 

1902 

200.1.=->4 

13.720 

1.204 

895 

58,220 

274,195 

1901 

195.561 

12,845 

1,153 

876 

54,914 

265,352 

1900 

192.55G 

12.151 

1,094 

829 

52,153 

258.784 

1S99 

1S7.543 

11,546 

1.047 

790 

49.223 

250,142 

189S .... 

184,648 

11,293 

1.009 

793 

47,589 

245,333 

1S97 

183.284 

11,018 

995 

780 

45,934 

242.013 

Even  in  England  single  track  lines  constitute  nearly 
half  of  the  total  railroad  trackage.  In  190S  there  were 
23,209  miles  of  single  track  out  of  a  total  of  53,669  miles 
of  track.  The  total  trackage  in  England  is  far  less  than 
the  miles  of  siding  in  the  United  States. 


The  Reading  Iron  Company.  Reading,  Pa.,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  last  week,  re-elected  George  F.  Baer,  F.  C. 
Smink,  S.  R.  Seyfert  and  Heber  L.  Smith  directors,  and 
chose  Edward  T.  Stotesbury  to  fill  the  vacancy  ca\ised  by 
the  decease  of  Joseph  S.  Harris.  Officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  Chairman.  George  F.  Baer;  president,  F.  C. 
Smink ;  vice-president  and  general  manager.  George 
Schuhmann;  treasurer,  Frederick  Butler;  secretary, 
George  W.  Delaney. 
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The  Browning  Pile  Driver 

\  New  Self-Propelled  Machine  Designed  Especially 
for  Railroad  Use 


Pile  drivers  at  the  present  time  are  essentially  self- 
contained  outfits  combining  the  mecbanism  necessary  for 
their  propulsion  from  place  to  place  with  the  pile  driv- 
ing structure.  The  latter  should  be  capable  of  driving 
piles  at  various  angles  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  lowered  to  within  the  standard  rail- 
road clearances  for  transportation.  The  new  type  of  rail- 
road pile  driver  built  by  the  Browning  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  latest  development  in  a 
line  of  mechanism  which  had  its  inception  in  ancient 
l-gypt,  where  a  man  and  a  maul  were  used.  The  drop 
hammer  pile  driver  operating  with  a  hoist  line  and 
driven  by  steam  or  gas  engines  or  electric  motors  was 


Fig.  1. 


-Tue  Railroad  I'ile  Driver  Built  by  the  Browning 
Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


developed  from  this  primitive  form.  The  invention  of 
the  steam  hammer  driver  In  which  the  driving  element 
rests  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  pile  to  be  driven  fol- 
lowed, and  with  these  improvements  the  rapidity  of  the 
operations  for  forcing  the  pile  into  the  ground  has  been 
Increased.  In  railroad  work  especially  to  keep  pace  with 
this  progress  it  is  necessary  that  the  pile  should  not  only 
\3e  picked  up  and  placed  into  position  quickly  by  the 
driver,  but  that  the  whole  should  be  capable  of  rapid 
movement  from  place  to  place.  Other  requirements  to  be 
met  include  the  driving  of  straight  or  batter  piles  either 
In  front  of  the  machine  or  on  the  sides  of  the  right  of 
way.  and  such  a  design  as  would  permit  the  outstanding 
apparatus  to  be  housed  easily  for  transportation  when 
the  work  was  completed.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of 
the  Browning  railroad  pile  driver,  while  Figs.  2  and  3 
show  the  machine  driving  batter  and  side  piles  respec- 
tively. In  Fig.  4  the  hammer  and  the  leads  are  shown 
being  lowered  to  a  horizontal  position. 

The  pile  driver  Is  of  the  steam  driven  revolving  type 


Fig.    '2. — View    Showint 


tile    Leads    Swung   to   Drive   Piles   on  a 
Batter. 


and  is  capable  of  making  3  rev.  per  min.  The  truck  Is 
of  the  standard  eight-wheel  M.  C.  B.  type.  It  Is  45  ft. 
long  and  the  distance  from  the  center  pin  to  the  leads  is 
30  ft.     One  axie  on  each  truck  is  driven  by  a  spur  gear 


^Jt 


mmwJ 


Fig.  3. — Driving  I'ilcs  at   the  .~<ide  of  the  Track. 

and  pinion.  Bevel  gears  are  located  on  the  pinion  shafts 
and  mesh  with  bevel  pinions  on  a  horizontal  traveling 
shaft  which  extends  through  from  truck  to  truck.  This 
shaft  is  spliued  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  machine  to 
propel  itself  while  the  upper  base  is  at  any  point  of  its 
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travel.  Tlie  bevel  gear  slides  along  the  horizontal  travel 
shaft  and  a  key  iu  it  rides  in  the  spline  of  the  shaft. 
This  bevel  gear  meshes  with  a  pinion  in  the  vertical 
shaft,  which  passes  up  through  the  center  pin  of  the 
auxiliary  truck.  The  auxiliary  truck  travels  back  and 
forth  on  the  lower  truck,  a  distance  of  17  ft.  3  In.,  its 
movement  being  controlled  by  an  endless  cable  attached 
to  a  drum  at  one  end  of  the  car.  which  is  operated  by  a 
hand  lever.  The  pile  driver  proper  is  supported  on  this 
auxiliary  truck.    The  driver  is  self-propelling  at  the  rate 


The  Baird  Improved  Tumbling  Barrel 


Fig.   4.- 


-Lowering  the   Hammer  and  the   Leads   to  a  Horizontal 
Position. 


of  about  six  miles  per  hour,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  couple 
it  in  a  train  the  pinions  driving  the  axles  are  taken  out 
of  mesh. 

The  boiler,  which  is  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
structural  frame,  is  60  in.  iu  diameter  and  8  ft.  high. 
It  is  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  steam  for  both  the  pro- 
pelling machinery  and  the  hammer,  the  supply  for  the 
latter  being  carried  through  a  heavy  4-in.  wire  wound 
hose.  Channels  are  used  for  the  pile  driving  ways,  which 
are  65  ft.  long  and  are  carried  by  the  swing  frame.  This 
frame  is  supported  at  the  lower  end  liy  rigidly  braced 
short  radius  arms,  and  at  the  upper  liy  longer  ones,  an 
arrangement  which  enables. the  ways  to  be  lowered  into 
a  horizontal  position  over  the  car  for  transportation.  The 
long  upper  supporting  arms  are  hinged  at  the  ways  and 
extend  back  to  the  operating  machinery,  where  they  are 
connected  to  the  engine  shaft  by  racks,  pinions,  a  worm 
gear,  a  jaw  clutch  and  a  spur  gear.  The  racks  are  riv- 
eted to  the  ways  and  roll  on  the  pinion  shroudings, 
which  form  the  supporting  flanges  for  the  racks  and  the 
arms. 

The  steam  hammer  is  12V2  ft.  long  and  the  cylinders 
are  IS"',!^  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  normal  stroke  of  42  in. 
The  weight  of  the  striking  part  is  5000  lb.  and  the  ship- 
ping weight  of  the  complete  hammer  is  10,150  lb.  The 
standard  construction  between  the  ways  permits  a  ham- 
mer measuring  20  in.  between  the  jaws  to  be  used,  the 
jaw  width  being  S|4  in.  These  dimensions  can.  however, 
be  varied  to  suit  any  special  hammer  which  might  be 
specified.  Two  drums  are  used,  one  for  handling  the 
steam  hammer,  while  the  other,  with  its  clutch,  forms  a 
whip  hoist  for  hauling  the  piles  into  position. 

The  movement  of  the  leads  to  drive  piles  on  a  batter, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  is  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel  and 
screw.  The  screw  works  a  nut  attached  to  the  leader 
framing  below  the  suspension  point.  A  large  pin  con- 
nection at  the  top  of  the  swing  frame  supports  the  ways 
and  enables  them  to  be  set  at  an  angle.  The  maximum 
side  batter  at  which  piles  can  be  driven  is  3  in.  per  foot 
and  the  front  reach  is  19  ft.  from  the  leading  truck 
wheels.  All  of  the  piles  are  hauled  into  position  by  an 
indeijendently  driven  whip  hoist.  When  di-iving  piles  on 
either  side  of  the  track  the  maximum  distance  from  the 
center  line  is  28  ft.  The  lowering  operation  shown  in 
Fig.  4  requires  about  1%  min.,  and  the  hammer  and  the 
leads  can  be  raised  to  the  driving  position  in  the  same 
space  of  time.  The  machine  will  handle  piles  00  ft.  long 
having  a  butt  diameter  of  22  in.  The  hight  of  the  pile 
driver  when  locked  in  position  for  transportation  is  16  ft. 
The  tot.Tl  weight  is  1.10.400  lb. 


A  new  type  of  tumbling  barrel  for  burnishing  and 
buffing  small  articles  with  steel  balls  has  been  built  by 
the  Baird  Machine  Company,  Oakville,  Conn.  This  ma- 
chine is  an  improvement  on  the  double  horizontal  tilting 
tumbling  barrel  for  the  same  class  of  work  which  was 
illustrated  in  TIte  Iron  Age,  July  1,  1909.  The  success 
of  the  older  machine  has  resulted  in  the  development  of 
man.t  new  ideas  which  have  been  perfected  and  incor- 
porated in  the  later  machine. 

The  octagonal  barrels  are  of  cast  iron  lined  with 
maple  wood.  While  the  wooden  lining  is  very  durable 
this  construction  permits  all  the  wearing  parts  to  be  re- 
newed easily,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  machine. 
The  barrels  are  kejit  in  a  horizontal  position  while  in 
use,  but  for  emptying  or  filling  they  can  be  easily  tilted, 
as  they  are  supjiorted  on  trunnions  near  their  centers  by 
heavy  yokes,  which  are  secured  to  the  driving  shafts. 
The  barrels  are  held  in  the  horizontal  operating  position 
by  a  lock  pin  which  engages  a  recess  on  side  of  the  barrel 
near  the  lower  end,  a  slight  push  on  the  lever  controlling 
the  lock  pin  being  sufficient  to  disengage  the  pin  and  re- 
lease the  barrel  for  tilting.  This  locking  device  is  both 
simple  and  convenient,  and  holds  the  cover  in  position 
so  as  to  prevent  leakage  effectually.  It  also  requires  very 
little  time  to  operate,  and  there  are  no  loose  parts  to  get 
lost,  since  the  cover  bolts  are  hinged  to  the  barrel  itself 
and  the  nuts  have  only  to  be  loosened  and  not  taken  off. 

In  common  with  the  earlier  type  of  machine  a  pulley 
of  ample  size  is  employed  to  drive  both  barrels  through 
bevel  gears  and  friction  clutches  so  arranged  that  either 
one  can  be  operated  entirely  independently  of  the  other. 
This  arrangement  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
time,  as  the  operator  can  run  one  barrel  while  the  other 
is  being  emptied  or  filled.  The  use  of  friction  clutches  in 
the  drive  enables  rhe  driving  pulley  to  be  belted  direct  to 


The  Double   Horizont.nl  Tilting  Tumblins  Barrel   for  Burnishing 

with  Steel  Balls  Made  by  the  Raird  Machine  Company, 

Oakville,  Conn. 

the  line  shaft,  thus  eliminating  a  countershaft.  Large 
bronze  bushed  bearings  are  used,  and  those  of  the  main 
shaft  have  ring  oilers. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  barrel  are  lOV^  in.  in 
diameter  and  24  iu.  long.  The  use  of  this  comparatively 
small  diameter  has  been  found  by  the  builder  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  bending,  denting  or  otherwise  injuring 
small  or  delicate  parts  which  are  being  burnished,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  turned 
out  and  the  quality  of  the  finish  are  not  affected. 


On  March  1  all  deixirtments  of  the  general  offices 
of  the  Lozier  Motor  Company,  heretofore  located  at  1751 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  will  be  removed  to  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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The  Reilly  Friction  Clutch 

A  New  Power  Transmission  Device  Suitable  for  All 
Classes  of  Machine  Tools  and  Countershafts 


A.  S.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa.,  are  manufacturing 
a  new  type  of  friction  clutch.  It  is  suitable  for  all  classes 
of  machine  tools,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  motor  bouts 
aud  countershafts,  and  in  its  construction  no  bolts,  studs, 


Fig.  1. — The  Split  Type  of  Koilly  Friction  Clutcli  Made  by  A.  S. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  Sliaron.  Pa. 

nuts,  hinge  pins  or  toggles  are  cmiiloyed.  The  working 
parts  are  entirely  housed  and  protected  against  dirt  and 
grit,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  readily  assembled, 
adjusted  and  removed.  In  action  no  end  thrust  on  the 
shafts  is  created  by  the  clutch,  which,  while  providing  a 
powerful  clutching  force,  will  at  the  same  time  slip  if 
the  load  is  too  great  for  it.  Fig.  1  shows  the  split  type 
of  clutch,  while  applications  of  the  standard  solid  type 


adjusting  cap  d  which  serves  to  close  the  chamber,  in 
addition  to  furnishing  a  means  for  adjusting  the  fric- 
tion elements  properly.  When  the  proper  adjustment 
has  been  made  this  cap  is  fastened  in  position  by  a  lock- 
ing screw.  The  friction  elements  include  a  fast  friction 
collar  located  inside  the  housing  chamber  at  its  base  and 
fastened  to  the  driving  shaft.  Friction  washers  are 
located  on  each  side  of  this  collar  and  ou  its  outer  side, 
between  it  aud  the  body  of  the  adjusting  cap,  is  located 
the  distinctive  feature  of  this  clutch.  This  special  fea- 
ture is  the  employment  of  a  pair  of  spaced  friction 
thrust  collars,  e  and  /,  with  an  interposed  expansible 
friction  ring,  ff.  These  collars  are  keyed  to  the  driven 
member  by  locking  feathers  secured  in  the  inner  wall 
of  the  casing  neck  c  and  engaging  in  notches  formed  in 
the  peripheries  of  the  collars  at  diametrically  opposite 
points.  In  this  way  the  thrust  collars  can  be  securely 
coupled  to  the  driven  member  so  as  to  turn  with  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  free  to  move  laterally  under 
the  influence  of  the  friction  ring. 

The  inner  of  the  thrust  collars  is  located  next  to  the 
outer  friction  washer  of  the  shaft  collar  and  the  other 
bears  against  the  inner  side  of  the  flanged  adjusting  cap. 
These  collars  are  constructed  in  duplicate  and  have 
dished  contact  faces,  h,  in  their  opposing  sides  which 
register  with  the  inclined  sides  of  the  friction  ring. 
This  ring  is  of  peculiar  construction  and  consists  of  a 
spring  band,  i,  surrounding  a  circular  series  of  seg- 
mental clutch  blocks.  These  blocks  are  of  triangular 
or  conical  shape  and  have  a  groove  in  their  apices  form- 
ing a  continuous  seat  for  the  spring  band.  The  friction 
ring  is  intended  to  le  keyed  or  feathered  to  the  driving 
shaft  1  y  providirji  the  ring  with  a  key  groove  in  one  of 
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Fig,  2.— Tlie  Standard  Clutch  Used  as  a  Two-Speed  Countershaft. 


are  iliusti-ated  in  the  other  three  drawings.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  use  of  the  clutch  as  a  countershaft,  with  either  two 
forward  speeds  or  one  forward  and  one  reverse  speed ; 
Fig.  3  illustrates  an  application  of  the  clutch  to  geared 
head  machines,  while  Fig.  4  shows  a  two-speed  forward 
and  reverse  countershaft  with  one  belt. 

The  outside  of  the  split  clutch.   Fig.  1,   is  perfectly 
smooth  and  as  it  is  split  into  halves  it  is  adapted  to  mill 

work  in  places  where  it 

is  necessary  to  put  the 

coupling  on  the  shaft  in 

the  same  way  as  a  split 

pulley  instead  of  tak- 
ing    the     shaft     down. 

As     the    essential     fea- 

ttires  of  the  two  types 

of  clutches  are  the  same 

the  detailed  description 

given  of  the  split  clutch 

applies  equally   as  well 

to  that  of  the  solid  one. 

The   driven   member  a. 

which   can   be  either   a 

pulley   or  a   spur   gear 

according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  transmis- 
sion, is  mounted  loosely 

on  the  driving  shaft  6,  and  is  coupled  to  the  latter  for  ro- 
tation with  it  through  the  medium  of  friction  devices. 
There  is  a  housing  chamber  at  one  side  of  the  driven  mem- 
ber which  contains  all  of  the  active  friction  elements  of 
the  clutch.  This  chamber  is  formed  by  projecting  a  later- 
ally offset  casing  neck,  c,  from  one  side  of  the  driven 
member.  This  offset  part  is  threaded  on  its  outer  surface 
to   engage  with  the  internally  threaded  flarge   of  the 


its  segments  to  receive  the  main  shaft  key  or  feather 
which  is  secured  fast  in  the  driving  shaft. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  ring  is  contracted  and 
the  friction  elements  are  left  loose  enough  to  free  the 
driven  member  o  from  the  shaft  6.  The  expansion  of  the 
friction  ring  between  the  thrust  collars,  which  results 
in  forcing  these  collars  laterally  into  a  frictional  en- 
gagement with  the  fast  shaft  collar  and  the  adjusting 


Fig.  3. — An  Application  of  the  Clutch  to  a  Geared  Head  Machine. 


cap  of  the  driven  member,  engages  the  clutch  and  presses 
the  driven  member  tightly  upon  the  shaft  collar.  The 
expansion  in  the  friction  ring  is  secured  by  the  move- 
n;ent  of  a  shiftable  slide  collar  mounted  on  the  shaft 
which  can  slide  along  the  shaft  but  is  compelled  to  turn 
with  it.  This  collar  has  a  grooved  hub.  ;',  which  is  de- 
signed to  receive  the  usual  shipper  lever,  and  at  each  side 
of  this  hub  the  collar  has  a  taper  wedging  gland  that 
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is  adapted  to  lie  thrust  tUrough  the  outer  friction  collar 
/  and  iuto  the  friction  ring  g  inside  of  the  circle  of  seg- 
mental clutching  blocks.  When  the  wedging  gland  is 
withdrawn  from  the  friction  ring  the  spring  band  j  con- 
tracts the  ring,  thus  disengaging  the  clutch. 

If  desired  the  slide  collar  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
alternately  engage  and  disengage  the  individual  clutches 
or  both  can  be  disengaged  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 
The  solid  clutches  used  in  Fig.  4  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  as  shown,  to  avoid  sudden  shock. 

Five  sizes  in  all  of  clutch  are  made  for  shafts  rang- 


the  diameter  of  the  shaft  1  in.  with  a  feed  of  0.025  in. 
The  diameter  of  the  cast  iron  piece  B  was  reduced  9-16 
in.  in  60  seconds  at  a  cutting  speed  of  165  ft.  per  min- 
ute and  a  feed  of  0.1  in.  The  tool  used  in  this  case  was 
a  size  C  Xo.  11  right  hand  tool  and  the  amount  of  metal 
removed  was  10  lb.  C  is  a  bar  of  machinery  steel  3%  la- 
in diameter,  from  which  a  cut  15  in.  long  was  taken  In 
3  minutes  at  a  cutting  speed  of  175  ft.  per  minute.  The 
amount  of  metal  removed  in  this  case  was  16  lb.,  or  5  1-3 
lb.  per  minute.  The  piece  D  was  finished  at  a  speed  of 
3S5  ft.  per  minute,  a  cut  1-16  in.  deep  and  15  in.  long 


Fis.  4. — Clutch  Giving  a  Two-Speed  Forward  and  Reverse  Motion  for  Oonntcrsliafts  with  One  Belt. 


ing  from  1  5-16  to  2  l.'i-lO  in.  in  diameter.  The  smallest 
clutch  which  is  capable  of  transmitting  i  hp.  at  a  speed 
of  200  rev.  per  min.  has  an  external  diameter  of  3  15-16 
in.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  largest  clutch  which  is 
capable  of  transmitting  16  hp.  is  S%  in. 


being  taken  in  1  minute.  In  all  of  these  tests  size  C 
tools  in  a  %  X  1%  in.  holder  were  used  and  in  making 
some  of  them  as  high  as  25  hp.  was  consumed. 


A  Recent  Test  of  O.  K.  Tools 


A  special  outfit  for  testing  new  steels  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  on  the  market  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  O.  K. 
Tool  Holder  Company,  Shelton,  Conn.  The  testing  out- 
fit is  very  complete  and  consists  of  a  high  powered  motor 
driven  lathe,  a  wattmeter  to  indicate  the  exact  amount 
of  power  consumed  at  all  times,  a  cut  meter  to  show  the 
speed  of  the  cuts  taken  and  a  scale  for  weighing  the 
amount  of  chips  removed.     In  addition  to  testing  new 
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Results  of  Recent  Tests  of  O.  K.  Tools  Made  by  the  u.   K.  Tuul 
Holder  Company,  Shelton,  Conn. 

steels  the  plant  has  been  also  used  to  show  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  tool  holders  made  by  this  company 
which  use  inserted  steel  cutters  as  compared  with  solid 
forged  tool  holders  of  other  manufacturers. 

The  long  chip  A  is  65  ft.  in  length  and  was  taken 
from  a  piece  of  oil  treated  steel  at  a  speed  of  75  ft.  per 
minute.  The  composition  of  this  steel  was  3.5  per  cent, 
nickel  and  0.4  per  cent,  carbon.  One  of  the  maker's  size 
C  tools  in  a  %  X  I14  in.  holder  was  used  and  reduced 


Exports  Increase  Heavily 

The  olficial  statement  of  imports  au.l  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  January,  just  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  I-abor, 
shows  exports  of  $197,060,557,  against  $144,461.4.35  in 
January  of  last  year ;  imports,  $130,283,223,  against  $13.3,- 
670,278  in  January  of  last  year.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  is  $66,777,334,  against  $10,791,157  in  Janu- 
ary of  last  year. 

For  the  seven  months  ending  with  January,  exports 
are  $1,256,792,956,  against  $1,084,686,910  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  prior  year ;  imports  during  the 
seven  months  are  $893,763,376,  against  $891,193,710  in  the 
same  months  a  year  ago.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports during  the  seven  months  is  $363,029,580,  against 
$193,493,200  in   the  corresponding  months  of  last   year. 

The  share  of  imports  entering  free  of  duty  in  January. 
1911,  is  55.9  per  cent. 

«  «  » 

The  Croxton  Motor  Company,  a  reorganization  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Croxton-Keeton  Motor  Company,  Massillon, 
0;iio,  has  purchased  the  old  plant  of  the  Baker  Motor 
^'chicle  Company  in  Cleveland,  which  has  been  unoccu- 
pied for  several  years,  and  wUl  remove  its  equipment 
from  Massillon  to  Cleveland.  The  company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  It  will 
manufacture  taxicahs,  commercial  vehicles  and  trucks. 
Its  new  site  is  a  five-story  brick  building  with  45,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space.  H.  A.  Croxton  is  president  and  general 
manager ;  J.  V.  Stoltz,  Xew  York,  vice-president  and 
E.nstern  sales  manager ;  H.  D.  Michael,  Xew  York,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  It  is  expected  that  but  little  new 
equipment  will  be  needed. 


The  Cleveland  Alloys  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  to  manufac- 
ture solder  under  a  new  process,  aluminum  solder,  bear- 
ing metal,  and  kindred  products.  The  company  has  es- 
tablished a  plant  at  0816  Union  avenue.  M.  I.  Dryfoos 
is  president  and  secretary ;  H.  K.  Dryfoos.  vice-president 
and  treasurer ;  R.  H.  Wall,  manager. 
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An    Interesting    Curtis  Turbine  In- 
stallation 


Details  of  the  Turbo-Generator  Set  at 
Bettendorf  Axle  Company's  Plant 


the 


The  growth  of  the  plant  of  the  Bettendorf  Axle  Com- 
pany, Davenport,  Iowa,  rendered  the  Installation  of  ad- 
ditional electrical  equipment  necessary  about  two  years 
ago.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  various  prime 
movers  suitable  for  driving  generators  was  made  at  that 
time.  The  power  equipment  of  the  plant,  which  was  run 
noncondensing,  consisted  of  two  100-kw.  direct  coiuiected 
high  speed  tandem  compound  engine  driven  units,  a 
number  of  hydraulic  pumps  and  an  air  compressor,  all 
exhausting  into  a  common  header.  This  fact,  as  well  as 
a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  heating  the  shop  in 
winter,  pointed  to  the  low  pressure  turbine  as  the  most 
suitable  unit  to  install  when  reliability,  simplicity,  econ- 
omy and  maintenance  were  all  taken  into  account. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  the  company  decided  to  in- 
stall a  500-kw.  horizontal  Curtis  turbine,  made  by  the 
General  Klectric  Company.  Schenectady.  N.  T.    The  unit 


cured  l)y  the  use  of  a  water  rheostat.  These  tests  showed 
that  the  avallalile  supply  of  exhaust  steam  was  sufficient 
to  furnish  425  kw.  continuously,  while  for  short  period* 
575  kw.  could  be  generated.  At  the  time  these  tests  were 
made  six  boilers  of  about  120-hp.  capacity  each  were  in 
service,  and  the  results  would  indicate  that  from  75  to- 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  engines  and 
the  auxiliary  machinery  was  recovered. 

The  regulation  of  the  turbine  is  very  good,  as  the 
variation  in  tlie  jiotential  does  not  exceed  two  or  three 
volts  with  a  load  fluctuation  of  approximately  000  am- 
peres. Inclosed  and  flaming  arcs  and  mercury  vapor  and' 
incandescent  lamps  constitute  the  lighting  load,  and  bet- 
ter illumination  is  secured  when  the  turbine  furnishes 
the  power  than  when  the  engine  driven  units  are  carrying: 
the  load.  The  increased  ligiiting  efliciency  is  due  to  the 
l)etter  regulation  of  the  turbine.  Testing  of  the  emer- 
gency governor  every  week  is  a  regular  iiart  of  the  operat- 
ing routine.  It  responds  to  an  increase  in  speed  in- 
stantaneously and  trips  the  stop  valve  on  the  turbine. 

A  few  buckets  of  oil  are  drawn  from  the  tank  every 
two  weeks  and  replaced  by  fresh  oil,  a  practice  which' 
seems  to  keep  the  lubricant  in  good  condition.  Circulat- 
ing water  is  employed  to  keep  the  bearings  cool  and 
prnrticMlIy    no    trouble    has    been    experienced    on    thl» 


The  I.dw  Pressure  (.'lutis  Turbo-Generator  Sot  Inst.Tlleil  iii    the    Plant  o£  the  Bettendorf  Axle  Cumpany,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


has  been  operating  continuously  for  14  hours  a  day 
ever  since  Septemler.  1009,  when  it  was  put  in  service. 
The  average  load  is  250  kw.  and  the  current  supplied  by 
the  generator  is  used  principally  for  the  operation  of 
cranes  and  lifting  magnets  and  for  shop  lighting.  At 
the  present  time  a  number  of  new  machines  are  being 
installed  and  when  these  are  completed  the  power  re- 
quired will  be  approximately  the  capacity  of  the  set, 
which  is  500  kw. 

The  hydraulic  pump  exhaust  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
the  steam  required  for  operating  the  turbine,  but  as 
breakdowns  to  the  system  render  the  supply  subject  to 
Interruption,  a  connection  was  made  from  the  exhaust 
header  to  the  high  pressure  steam  line  through  a  4  x  S 
in.  Foster  pressure  reducing  valve.  In  this  way  the 
amount  of  steam  necessary  to  keep  the  turbine  in  opera- 
tion is  secured  and  the  arrangement  works  satisfactorily, 
as  the  valve  ojiHi-ates  within  a  range  of  a  %-lb.  drop  in 
pressure.  The  average  back  jiressure  is  about  3  lb.,  and 
a  12-in.  relief  valve,  designed  to  operate  at  5  lb.  pres- 
sure, is  located  in  the  exhaust  header  to  tal^e  care  of 
any  excessive  back  pressure.  The  entire  steam  supply 
for  the  turbine  passes  through  an  IS-in.  two-stage  sep- 
arator, which  eliminates  all  moisture  and  oil  from  the 
steam.  The  exhaust  from  the  turbine  is  discharged  into 
a  3150-ft.  Worthington  condenser  and  the  condensed 
steam  is  returned  to  the  boiler  feed  water  heater. 

Before  the  turbine  was  put  in  operation  it  was  run 
for   several    days   under   varying  loads,   which   were  se- 


poiut.  As  it  is  very  important  that  the  flow  of  circulat- 
ing water  should  be  uniform,  the  supply  is  taken  direct 
from  the  mains  and  passed  through  a  I'educing  valve, 
which  takes  care  of  any  pressure  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  main. 

Comparative  statistics  show  that  the  attention  re- 
quired by  the  turbine  unit  is  not  as  great  as  that  de- 
manded by  one  of  the  engine  driven  units,  having  only 
one-fifth  as  much  capacity.  The  good  results  which  are 
obtained  without  using  a  receiver  generator  between  the 
various  units  supplying  the  steam  and  the  turbine  are 
due  to  the  employment  of  a  reducing  valve.  This  makes 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  steam  supply  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  one  of  the  engines  or  pumps,  and  thus  a 
sufiicient  supply  of  steam,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
taken  direct  from  the  boilers,  is  secured.  This  arrange- 
ment results  in  making  the  installation  fully  as  reliable- 
as  tlie  high  pressure  steam  engine  or  turbine  and  much- 
more  economical  than  either  of  them  when  running  non- 
condensing. 

Althougli  no  figures  of  the  exact  performance  of  the 
turbine  are  availalile.  it  is  believed  to  be  possilile  to  re- 
cover 7.")  per  cent,  of  the  energy  delivered  to  the  pumps, 
compressors  and  reciprocating  engines  wlieu  running 
with  a  2S-in.  vacuum,  while  in  cool  weather  it  has  been 
possible  to  run  for  weeks  with  a  vacuum  ranging  from 
20  to  2914  in.,  which  reduces  the  steam  consumption  even 
still  further.  It  has  been  foimd  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  vacuum  to  pipe  the  steam  seal  in  which 
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the  carbon  packing  rings  are  located  witli  high  pressure 
eteam  to  prevent  any  air  from  leaking  in  around  the 
shafts. 

The  longest  continuous  ruu  made  with  the  turbine 
has  been  five  days  and  nights,  although  the  average 
amount  of  time  it  is  in  service  is  only  14  hours  per 
■day.  Since  its  installation  about  IS  months  ago  no  shut- 
down due  to  trouble  of  any  kind  with  the  turbine  has 
occurred. 


A  Very  Complete  Foundry  Trolley 
System 

Details  of  an   Installation  at  the  Torrance 
Malleable  Iron  Company's  Plant 


The  use  of  overhead  trolley  systems  for  handling  raw 
eiaterial  and  finished  products  is  becoming  more  general 
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Fig.  1.- 


-I'lan  Showing  the  Track  Layout  for  the  I-Beam  Trolle.v     System  at  the  Foundry  of  the 
Toi-rance  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Troy,  X.  Y. 


Ill  foundries.  The  Xew  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, 90  West  street,  New  York  City,  has  installed  a 
system  in  the  foundry  of  the  Torrance  Malleable  Iron 
Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  is  very  complete,  and  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  standard  practice  in  this  respect. 
Fig.  1  is  a  plan  view  of  the  plant  showing  the  layout 
of  the  track,  while  Figs.  2.  3  and  4  show  portions  of  the 


a  s^witch  and  the  overhead  scale  which  is  used  for  weigh- 
ing various  loads. 

As  will  le  noticed  from  Fig.  1  the  flask  storage  yard 
is  on  one  side  of  the  main  foundry  building,  the  core 
room  on  the  other,  and  the  furnace  is  located  near  the 
center  of  the  main  building  opposite  the  core  room.  The 
coke,  pig  iron,  scrap  and  coal  are  stored  on  the  side  of 
the  main  building  along  the  railroad  track.  The  track 
for  the  overhead  trolley  system  is  a  7-in.  I-beam  of  light 
section,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  from  1500  to  2000 
lb.  There  is  approximately  2000  ft.  of  track  around  the 
plant,  which  enables  practically  all  handling  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  shipping  room  to  be  accomplished  by 
Ihe  overhead  trolley,  hand  handling  being  used  only  to  a 

very  slight  extent. 
The  molten  metal  is 
taken  from  the  fur- 
nace in  bull  ladles  run- 
ning on  the  track. 
Dorseys  receive  the 
metal  from  the  ladle 
at  the  point  of  pour- 
ing and  discharge  it 
into  the  molds. 
Branches  of  the  sys- 
tem run  to  the  flask 
storage  yard,  the  core 
room ;  the  coal,  pig 
iron  and  coke  storage 
piles ;  the  annealing 
ovens  and  the  rum- 
bling barrels. 

A  special  skip, 
which  allows  greater 
control  in  dumping.  Is 
ordinarily  employed 
for  handling  castings 
from  the  molding  bins  to  the  rumbling  barrels  and  the 
cleaning  room.  The  cores  are  handled  on  a  special  shelf 
carrier  with  a  top  spring  connection  to  eliminate  vibra- 
tion. The  hight  at  which  the  track  could  be  placed  is 
limited  by  the  depth  of  the  roof  trusses  in  the  foundry, 
and  this  has  made  it  necessary  to  construct  a  section  of 
the   core   room   branch   which   passes   over   the   railroad 
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Thrpe 'Views  Showing  Portions  of  the  Trolley  System. 


trolley  system.  Fig.  2  shows  one  of  the  heavy  removable 
reinforced  bottom,  self-righting  and  self-dumping  buckets 
used  for  handling  coal.  sand,  coke,  pig  iron,  scrap,  cast- 
ings, sprues,  wasters,  &c. ;  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of 
the  system  at  the  right  of  the  furnace,  and  Fig.  4  shows 


siding,  so  that  it  could  be  raised  to  clear  box  cars.  An 
independent  system  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  1000 
lb.  serves  the  shipping  room,  and  there  is  a  short  sec- 
tion of  track  over  the  furnace  with  a  trolley  and  air  hoist 
for  charging  purposes  and  handling  bungs. 
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A  Three-Press  Combination  Equipment  for 
Piercing  Long  Pieces 


For  piercing  pieces  of  unusual  length  such  as  angle 
Irons  and  long  flat  plates,  which  cannot  be  handled  in  a 
gang  piercing  press  the  Standard  Machinery  Company, 
7  Beverly  street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  developed  a  novel 
press  installation.  The  equipment  consists  of  three 
presses,  one  stationary  and  the  other  two  movable,  all 
mounted  on  one  bed.  Fig.  1  Is  a  front  view  of  the  in- 
stallation, and  Fig.  2  Is  a  three-quarter  or  side  view. 

The  presses  are  of  the  open  side  type,  and  the  frames 
are  a  modification  of  the  company's  No.  7-S  press.  The 
middle  unit  is  positively  fixed  at  the  center  of  the  bed, 
while  those  on  either  side  are  fed  by  a  square  thread 
screw  actuated  by  a  crank  and  slide  over  a  dovetail 
planed  in  the  bed.  Each  of  the  presses  is  fitted  with  a 
gib  and  powerful  clamping  screws  on  the  back  for  hold- 
ing them  positively  in  place.  In  setting  the  movable 
machines  a  taper  draw  key  with  a  set  screw  in  the  end 
is  employed,  the  screw  acting  to  force  the  key  out  of 
place  when  a  change  is  desired.  This  range  is  a  wide 
one,  and  on  the  particular  work  for  which  the  equip- 
ment was  designed  there  are  six  different  settings  in 
which  the  minimum  and  maximum  distances  between  the 
center  of  the  middle  press  and  those  of  the  side  ones  are 
22  and  43  In.,  respectively. 

The  square  thread  feed  screw  employed  to  adjust  the 
presses  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  bed.  and  beneath  the  out- 
board presses  at  the  back  of  the  hole  is  a  bronze  nut. 
The  bearing  of  the  nut  on  the  screw  is  .S  in.,  and  the 
opening  in  the  former  is  threaded  with  square  threads 
of  J4-in.  pitch  and  the  same  diameter  as  the  screw.  The 
bed  is  6  in.   thick,  and  the  dovetail  on  which  the  side 


Fig 


-Side  View  of  the  Triple  Press  Installation. 


nects  the  three  individual  ones  is  used.  When  the  presses 
are  being  operated  singly  a  lever  at  the  side  of  each  ma- 
chine does  the  tripping.  A  special  countershaft  with  five 
hangers  enables  the  machines  to  be  run  back  and  forth 
while  the  balance  wheel  is  running.  The  center  press  has 
a  countershaft  driving  pulley  with  a  face  4  in.  wide, 
while  those  for  the  outer  presses  are  IS  in.  wide,  which  is 
the  limit  of  their  travel  on  the  bed.  The  special  counter- 
shaft is  fitted  with 
both  tight  and  loose 
pulleys  for  a  belt  con- 
nection with  the  main 
line  shaft. 

The  hight  of  the 
table  from  the  floor  is 
40  in.,  and  the  overall 
hight  of  the  equipment 
is  G  ft.  S  in.,  and  the 
overall  length  is  7  ft.  6 
in.  Each  press  has  a 
balance  wheel  2.3  in.  in 
diameter  and  3V4  in. 
wide,  weighing  200  lb. 
The  stroke  is  1%  in. 
long;  the  width  be- 
tween the  gibs.  4'- 
in.;  the  width  of  the 
opening  at  the  back  of 
the  frame,  7  in.,  and 
the  adjustment.  1% 
in.  The  bolster  plate 
of  each  press  is  16  In. 
wide,  and  S'G  in.  deep 
and  2  in.  thick.  The 
speed  at  which  the 
presses  normally  oper- 
ate is  100  rev.  per  min. 


Fig 


-Front  View  of  1 


Triple  Installation  of  Presses  for  Piercin; 
Machinery  Company,  Providence, 


g  Long  Pieces  Built  by  the  Standard 
R.  I. 


presses  slide  Is  9  in.  wide  at  the  top.  A  forged  steel 
crank  is  used  for  feeding  the  presses,  and  the  key  for 
locating  them  in  position  is  6  in.  long,  and  is  made  from 
11,4-in.  square  stock.  The  bed  is  set  on  eight  legs,  and 
there  are  slots  cored  through  to  allow  the  pieces  to  drop 
into  boxes  or  carriers. 

These  presses  can  be  operated  either  singly  or  in  uni- 
son, and  in  the  latter  case  a  single  treadle  which  con- 


Duff  Jacks  at 
Buenos  Aires.  —  A 
notable  exhibit  at 
the  late  Buenos  Aires  Exposition  was  made  by  the  Duff 
Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  showed  every  type 
of  jack  it  manufactures,  including  the  widely  known  Bar- 
rett track  and  car  jacks.  These  jacks  had  already  been 
in  extensive  use  in  Argentina,  as  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  name  Barrett,  as  identified  with  the  Duff 
product,  was  registered  with  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina in  190S. 
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The  Busch  Power  Sprue  Cutter 


A  new  design  of  power  driven  sprue  cutter  has  been 
developed  by  J.  C.  Busch,  13C-  Ferry  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  machine  is  built  principally  for  cutting  gates, 
runners  and  risers  on  steel  castings  and  also  for  trimming 


FifT.   1. — Front  View  of  a  Power  Sprue  Cutter   Built  by   J.   C. 
Busch,  Milwauliee,  Wis. 

fins.  Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  and  Fig.  2  is  a  side  view 
giving  details  of  the  operating  mechanism.  As  will  be 
noticed  from  these  two  views,  the  construction  is  very 
heavv.     It   is   claimed   that   the   machine   will   do  more 


r 

1 

Fig 


-Side  View,  Sliowing  Details  of  Operating  Mechanism. 


work  within  its  capacity  than  eight  men,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  grinding  is  reduced,  as  clean 
cuts  close  to  the  casting  can  be  made. 

In  the  construction  of  the  cutter  high  grade  mate- 
rial is  employed  throughout.     The  frame,  flywheel  and 


back  brackets  are  of  cast  iron,  and  steel  castings  are 
used  for  the  gears,  connecting  rods,  cross  head  and  table. 
The  shafts  are  of  forged  high  carbon  steel  and  have 
bronze  bushings  fitted  into  seats  bored  in  the  castings. 
The  gears  are  cut  and  the  knives  are  made  of  3^in. 
square  steel,  with  a  cutting  edge  extending  across  their 
entire  width.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  knives  in  good 
condition  is  said  to  be  far  less  than  for  chisels  doing 
the  same  work,  as  they  will  run  from  three  to  four  weeks 
without  regrinding.  Three  sets  are  furnished  with  each 
machine. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  10-hp.  motor  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  with  a  flywheel  speed  of  200  rev.  per  min. 
makes  30  rev.  per  min.  At  this  speed  it  will  take  care  of 
an  output  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  lb.  per  day.  The 
table  has  a  screw  adjustment  and  a  motion  of  approxi- 
mately S  in.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  l^^-in. 
square  stock  or  its  equivalent,  but  a  piece  of  0.3  per 
cent,  carbon  steel  measuring  1%  x  3%  in.  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cut. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  machine : 

Depth   of  throat,   inches 9% 

Gap,    inches 27 

Hight  of  frame.  Inches 94 

Overall  hight,  inches 114 

AA'idth    of   table,   inches 29 

Motion  of  table,  inches s 

Size  of  knive*,  inches 3  x  3 

Cutting   edge,    inches. 3 

Capacity  of  cutter  for  square  stock,  inches IVj 

Diameter  of  flywheel,   inches 36 

Face  width  of  flywheel,  inches 6 

Speed  of  tly wheel,   revolutions  per  minute 200 

Power   required,    horsepower 10 

Speed  of  machine,  revolutions  per  minute 30 

Weight  of  machine,  pounds 10,000 

This  machine  can  also  be  used  in  a  crucible  foundry 
to  cut  runners  and  gates  into  suitable  lengths  for  the 
next  heat  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  handling  and 
the  storage  space  required  to  a  minimum. 
*  I  » 

Additions  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  Fleet 

The  sale  to  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company  of 
three  freight  steamers  l)elonging  to  the  Western  Trans- 
liortation  Company  adds  what  are  among  the  best  of  the 
iijdepeudent  vessels  of  the  lakes  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
fleet.  These  ships  are  new,  cost  something  like  $600,000 
each  to  build,  are  COG  ft.  long  over  all,  have  carried  coal 
cargoes  to  Duluth  of  13..0OO  net  tons  and  450.000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  that  port,  and  are  most  modern  in  every 
respect.  The  three  are  good  for  36,000  gross  tons  of  iron 
ore  at  a  trijj,  or  about  750,000  tons  for  a  season  of  navi- 
gation. They  were  doubtless  bought  at  a  bargain,  as  the 
ileal  was  made  at  a  time  when  1911  prospects  for  inde- 
pendent vesselmeu  on  the  lakes  were  at  low  ebb  and  the 
owners  were  not  heavily  interested  in  the  control  of 
freights  for  their  ships.  The  three  boats,  formerly  known 
as  the  Hills,  Kerr  and  De  Graff,  have  been  renamed,  re- 
spectively, the  Filbert,  the  House  and  the  Crawford,  after 
olKeers  of  the  Fnited  States  Steel  Corporation  and  sub- 
sidiaries. 

To-day  the  tonnage  aspect  of  the  lake  situation  for 
1911  is  improving  materially  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  fair  business  for  most  of  the  independent  ships  built. 
Aside  from  two  tremendous  vessels  for  the  Shenango  in- 
terest, each  617  ft.  long,  little  is  under  construction  in 
lake  yards,  aside  from  replacements  and  special  class 
ships — passenger  boats,  oil  barges,  tugs  and  the  like. 
With  a  good  grain  crop  next  fall  in  the  Northwest,  ad- 
vance prospects  for  which  are  now  far  above  the  average 
for  this  time  of  year,  there  will  be  good  business  all  sea- 
son for  lake  bulk  carriers. 

■>  I  » 

By  completing  the  steamship  Corozal  for  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Eican  Steamship  Company  in  17  weeks,  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  claims  to  have  broken  the  world's  ship- 
building record.  The  Corozal  is  a  freight  liner,  347  ft. 
long,  costing  $.500,000,  and  will  be  employed  between  New 
York  and  Porto  Kico. 
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Cylinder    Castings    Made   on    a    Mumford 
Molding   Machine 


In  tbe  description  of  tlie  additions  to  tiie  Laidlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon  Coniijany's  plant  whiclj  appeared  iu  The 
Iron  Aye,  February  9,  1911,  on  page  383,  a  mistake  was 
made  regarding  the  name  of  the  jarring  machines  in- 
stalled in  the  foundry.  The  name  of  these  machines  was 
incorroctly    given    as    M\imford    &    George.     The   equip- 


Tliis  holder  enables  any  liiud  of  fitting  or  valve  of 
uneven  surface  to  be  hold  rigidly,  the  gripping  being 
effected  by  a  double  trunnion  arrangement,  with  a  four- 
point  trunnion  cliuck  holder  fitted  on  the  face  of  the 
barrel.  The  fittings  and  the  gripping  heads  are  the  only 
revolving  parts.  The  chuck  has  antifriction  thrust  bear- 
ings, which  insure  easy  motion  when  moving  the  fitting- 
from  one  index  point  to  another.  If  desired  a  valve  or 
fitting  having  four  openings  can  be  tapped  complete  at 
one  sotlina  during  oneh  revolution  of  Ihr  cluiok.     When 


First  Castings  Marie  at   the   Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon   Plant   on   a   32-In.  Jolt  Ramming  Machine  Built  by  the  Mumford  Molding 

Machine  Company.  New  Torli  City. 


meiit  was  furnished  by  the  Mumford  Jlolding  Machine 
Company.  .30  Chtu-ch  street,  New  York  City,  and  consists 
of  one  ]6-iu.  jolt  ramming  machine  with  a  table  6  ft. 
square  and  a  capacity  of  0000  lb.,  and  a  32-in.  machine 
with  a  table  measuring  6  x  9  ft.,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  40.000  111.  These  machines  are  employed  to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  molds  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the 
first  castings  made  from  molds  rammed  on  the  larger 
machine  are  illustrated  herewith. 


The  Murchey  Revolving  Chuck 


A  new  quick  action  revolving  fitting  and  valve  chuck, 
capable  of  attachment  to  a  tapping  machine,  boring  mill, 
drill  press,  &c.,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Murchey 
Machine  &  Tool  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.  This  chuck 
is  designed  to  hold  fittings  and  valves  ranging  from  4  to 
10  in.  in  diameter,  as  well  as  flanged  fittings.  Although 
a  similar  tool  for  holding  fittings  and  valves  ranging 
from  1  to  5  in.  has  been  made  by  this  company,  the  new 
chuck,  in  addition  to  accommodating  larger  sizes,  pos- 
sesses a  compensating  gripping  chuck  holder,  shown  at 
the  left  side,  which  is  an  important  feature. 


A  New   Revolving  Chuck   for  Fittings   and   Valves   Made  by   the 
Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


char.gii'g  win-k  in  the  chuck  it  is  not  necessary  to  screw 
and  unscrew  the  entire  diameter  of  the  valve  or  fitting, 
as  the  operation  is  very  simple  and  can  be  quickly  ac- 
complished. One  stroke  of  the  tap  lever  enables  the 
chuck  to  be  thrown  wide  open  after  the  screw  pressun 
is  released  by  a  short  turn  of  the  hand  wheel  and  the 
pin  at  the  left  near  the  small  lever  drawn. 

In  the  standard  type  of  chuck  there  are  only  four 
slots,  but  it  can  be  furnished  if  desired  with  eight  slots- 
for  tapping  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Cold  rolled  steel 
is  employed  for  the  center  spindles;  the  pilot  wheel  is  of 
cast  iron,  with  cold  rolled  steel  handles,  and  the  index 
head  is  of  cast  iron. 


Long  Distance  Transmission  of  Steam 


The  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis.,  has 
issued  bulletin  No.  347,  entitled  "  Long  Distance  Trans- 
mission of  Steam  and  Its  Effect  on  Power  Plant  Econo- 
mies." This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  H.  J.  Thorkelson, 
associate  professor  of  steam  engineering,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  steam  engineers  to  the  high 
efficiencies  attainable  in  transmitting  steam  over  consid- 
erable distances.  After  the  discussion  of  the  amount  of 
energy  that  is  unavoidably  lost  in  changing  a  given  quan- 
tity of  energy  in  one  form  to  the  same  amount  in  some 
other,  the  eflficiency  of  the  various  parts  of  a  steam  plant 
are  taken  up.  Following  this,  the  effect  of  varying  their 
loads  upon  the  efficiencies  of  different  portions  of  the- 
l»lant  are  discussed.  Efficiency  curves  for  the  various 
parts  of  a  plant  are  included  in  the  bulletin,  as  well  as 
a  curve  .showing  the  change  in  the  total  efficiency  of  the 
plant  due  to  varying  the  load  on  the  various  parts. 
Curves  showing  the  comparative  total  efficiencies  of 
steam  and  electric  systems  of  transmitting  energy  for 
various  conditions  are  also  included.  The  data  upon- 
which  these  curves  are  based  were  obtained  from  a  test 
of  a  superheated  steam  pipe  line  1200  ft.  long. 


The  Raydiant  sidewalk  lights,  manufactured  by  thP 
Rerger  Mfg.  Company.  Canton.  Ohio,  have  been  installed* 
in  all  courts  of  the  new  11-story  Onondaga  Hotel  In- 
.Syracuse.  X.  T. 
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Fuel  Handling  on  the  Chelsea  Piers 

The  use  of  a  narrow  gauge  railway  for  iuterplant 
transportation  is  not  a  new  institution.  In  larger  fac- 
'tories  tliis  system  lias  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  lately  similar  methods  are  being  employed  in  boiler 
rooms.  Instead  of  shoveling  coal  from  bins  or  from  the 
floor  into  the  furnaces,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  model 


Fig.   1. — Industiial    Railway   and    a    Swivcling   Whet.']   Base 
Installed   on   tbe   Cunard    Line   Pier   hy   the   Orenstein- 
Arthur  Koppel  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Car 


.boiler  and  furnace  rooms  where  dirt  and  wast!.'  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  economical  methods  save 
■time.  A  notable  example  of  this  use  of  the  industrial 
railway  is  at  one  of  the  Chelsea  piers  on  the  North  River 
front  of  New  York  City.  This  pier  was  built  by  the 
municipality,  and  is  leased  to  the  Cunard  Line.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  industrial  railway  and  one  of  the  swiveling 
■wheel  base  cars  installed  by  the  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel 
•Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  boiler  room  showing  the  coal  being  shov- 
-eled  from  the  cars  directly  into  the  furnace. 

A  narrow  gauge  railway  has  been  built  in  the  boiler 
room  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  boil- 


ers furnishing  the  power  for  operating  the  numerous 
pieces  of  machinery  employed  in  loading  and  unloading 
the  vessels.  A  single  cast  plate  track  is  laid  about  S  ft. 
from  the  furnace  doors,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  boil- 
ers are  built  like  a  row  of  huge  hogsheads  down  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  the  track  encircles  the  entire 
battery.  The  turns  at  each  end  of  the  boiler  room  are 
made  by  turn  tables,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  coal  for  the  furnaces  is  loaded  on  the  cars  from 
large  bins  at  each  end  of  the  room,  the  opening  being 
located  at  the  turn  table,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  the 
car  is  fllled  it  is  easily  pushed  along  the  track  by  one 
man.  These  cars  are  about  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide,  and 
one  side  is  an  adjustable  drop.  When  the  car  is  stopped 
in  front  of  a  furnace  door,  this  side  is  lowered  and  a 
stoker  shovels  the  coal  from  the  car  directly  into  the  fire- 
box, which  saves  time  and  also  keeps  the  floor  clean. 
The  car  travels  along  past  the  various  boilers  and  when 
empty  is  pushed  around  to  the  rear,  thus  making  room 
for  newly  loaded  cars  and  enabling  the  emptied  one  to  be 
refilled. 

In  operation  this  system  of  fuel  handling  is  said  to 
have  been  very  successful.  The  amount  of  coal  formerly 
wasted  by  being  spilled  on  the  floor  is  saved  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boilers  is  thus  increased.  As  the  coal  is 
always  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  there  is  also  a  consid- 
erable saving  in  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fire  the 
boilers. 


The  New  York  State  Steel  Company 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  lork  State  Steel 
Company,  held  in  Buffalo,  January  20,  the  following 
directors  were  elected :  Frederick  N.  Beegle,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. ;  Frederick  Davidson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  George  Da- 
vidson. Beaver,  Pa.,  and  Spencer  Kellogg,  Seymour 
Knox,  John  D.  Larkin  and  William  H.  Love  of  Buffalo. 
The  officers  elected  were :  President,  Wm.  H.  Love ;  vice- 
president.  Frederick  Davidson ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
George  Davidson.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of 
Wm.  H.  Love,  chairman ;  Frederick  N.  Beegle  and  Spen- 
cei-  Kellogg. 

Joseph  A.  Durfee  was  made  general  superintendent, 
effective  February  20.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Ten- 
nesee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  and  with  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  having  been  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  latter.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  these 
two  companies  Mr.  Durfee  was  with  the  Otis  Steel  Com- 
pany. l\  E.  Porter  was  made  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  Buffalo. 

During  the  year  the  New  York  State  Steel  Company 
has  added  a  standard  65-ton  open  hearth  furnace  to  its 
plant.  Its  blast  furnace,  which  has  been  out  for  relin- 
iug  and  reiiairs  since  about  the  first  of  the  year,  will  be 
blown  in  February  25.  All  departments  of  the  company 
will  be  in  full  operation  at  that  time,  including  the  blast 
fiirnace.  open  hearth  plant  and  billet  mill. 

Louis  R.  Davidson,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer 
ol'  the  company,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  mining  operations 
of  the  Davidson  .Ore  Mining  Company,  whose  properties 
are  on  the  Menominee  range,  near  Iron  River.  Mich.  He 
is  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  latter- 
company. 


I"ig.  1;. — Shoveling  the  Coal  Directly  from  the  Car  Into  the 
Firebox. 


The  American  Brass  Company's  Year. — The  Ameri- 
can Brass  Company  reports  for  the  year  ended  December 
31.  1910,  net  earnings  of  $1,264,581,  as  compared  with 
.?1.0S9.oS4  in  the  year  previous ;  total  expenditures, 
.*:i,205,9.3T.  compared  with  $1,061,958  in  1909;  and  sur- 
plus of  $58,644,  contrasted  with  $27,626  in  1909.  Net 
earnings  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  American 
Brass  Company  for  1910  amounted  to  $1,887,005.  an  in- 
crease of  $119,459.  Dividends  received  from  subsidiary 
companies  In  1910  amounted  to  $1.0G9.8C0.  as  against 
$1,075,481  in  1909.  while  the  amount  paid  in  dividends 
was  $900,000,  as  compared  with  the  same  amount  in  the 
year  previous.  The  total  surplus  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies December  31,  1910.  was  $12,250,732,  with  a  con- 
tingeat  reserve  of  $1,000,000. 
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A  Model  Compensation  Code 

As  Compiled  by  the  Conference  of  Commissions 
After  the  Long  General  Discussion  at  Chicago 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Commissions  on 
Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents,  held  at  Chicago 
last  November,  have  just  been  published  by  Amos  T. 
Saunders,  the  secretary,  Clinton,  Mass.  The  report  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  material  of  interest  to  students  of 
the  subject,  which  is  now  receiving  important  attention 
in  various  States,  where  the  passage  of  compensation  acts 
is  contemplated.  Of  much  value  is  what  is  termed  the 
'•  Conference  Uniform  Draft  of  an  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Code." 

The  importance  of  the  conference  may  be  realized 
from  the  representative  nature  of  its  membership,  com- 
prising the  United  States  Employers'  Liability  Commis- 
sion, the  Illinois  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Accidents,  the  Minnesota  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission,  the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of 
Montana,  the  New  Jersey  Employers'  Liability  Com- 
mission, the  New  Tork  Commission  on  Employers'  Lia- 
bility, the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  Ohio, 
Uie  Commission  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Acci- 
dents of  Washington,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Insurance 
Committee,  a  special  delegate  from  Connecticut,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Uniform  State  Laws  to  Prepare  a 
Uniform  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor. 
The  Uniform  Draft  of  an  Employees'  Compensation  Code 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  basis  for  legislation  in  the 
various  States.    In  the  first  section  it  provides: 

The  right  to  compensation  and  the  remedy  therefor,  herein 
granted,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  rights  and  remedies  now  existing, 
either  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  either  upon  the  theory  of 
negligence  or  otherwise,  lor  the  injuries  covered  by  this  code  : 
and  no  other  compensation,  right  of  action,  damages  or  liability 
shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to  either  the  injured  or  dependents  for 
such  injuries,  so  long  .is  this  code  shall  remain  in  force,  unless, 
and  to  the  extent  only,  that  this  code  shall  be  speciflcally 
amended. 

The  amendment  implies  that  existing  laws  be  so 
changed  that  all  rights  to  sue  under  the  common  law 
shall  be  eliminated.  In  many  States  this  means  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  workman,  apart  from  those 
given  him  by  statute,  in  employers'  liability  acts,  shall 
be  abrogated,  by  constitutional  amendment  or  otherwise. 
Without  such  action  the  purpose  of  many  advocates  of 
workmen's  compensation  to  make  it  an  exclusive  remedy 
would  not  he  carried  out. 

Section  2  provides  that  "  every  employment  in  which 
there  occurs  hereafter  to  any  of  the  employees  personal 
injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment is  for  the  purpose  of  this  code  hereby  declared 
a  dangerous  employment,  and  consequently  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  code,  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
thereof." 

Section  3.  Every  employer  engaged  in  such  dangerous  em- 
ployment shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  code  and 
shall  pay  compensation  according  to  the  conditions  herein 
named  to  every  such  employee  so  injured  in  his  employment,  or. 
in  case  of  death  caused  by  such  injuries,  to  the  dependents,  for 
all  personal  injuries  received  by  such  employee  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  and  disabling  such  em- 
ployee from  regular  services  In  such  employment,  and  not  pur- 
posely self-inflicted  to  obtain  compensation  :  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that,  in  case  of  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the  in- 
jury or  any  of  the  matters  herein  named  relating  thereto,  the 
controversy  shall  be  brought  before  and  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Arbitration. 

Section  4.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  tor  the  first  two 
weeks  after  injury  received,  except  that  covered  by  sections  5 
and  G,  nor  in  any  case  unles?  the  employer  has  actual  knowledge 
of  the  injury  or  is  notified  within  a  period  specified. 

Sections  5  and  6  state  that  the  employer  shall  provide 
reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  and  medicines 
not  to  exceed  $100  in  value ;  and  in  case  of  death  funeral 
expenses  not  to  exceed  $100. 

It  should  be  noted  that  two  weeks  is  the  limit  set,  a 
factor  which  reduces  the  liability  greatly  as  compared 
with  a  one-week  period. 


Section  7.  In  case  the  Injury  causes  death  within  the  period 

of years,  the  compensation  shall  be  in  the  amounts  and 

to  the  persons  following  : 

(a)  It  there  be  no  dependents,  then  the  medical  and  funeral 
expenses. 

I  bj    If   there  are   wholly   dependent  persons  at  the  time  of 

death,  then  a  payment  of   per  cent,  of  the  first   

dollars  of  the  weekly  wage  and   per  cent,  of  the  balance 

of  such  wage,  to  be  made  at  the  intervals  when  such  wage  was 
payable,  and  to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  between 

the  death  and  the  end  of  the  years  after  the  occurrence 

of  the  injury,   but  in  no  case  to  continue   longer  than    

years  atler  the  injury  or  to  the  amount  of  more  than    

thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the  compensation  for  the  Injury 
to  that  person. 

(c)  If  the  deceased  leave  only  persons  partially  dependent, 
they  shall  receive  only  that  proportion  of  the  benefits  provided 
for  those  wholly  dependent  wnich  the  amount  of  the  wage  con- 
tributed by  the  deceased  to  such  partial  dependents  at  the  time 
of  the  Injury  bore  to  the  total  wage  of  the  deceased. 

(d)  The  entire  compensation  granted  by  the  code  In  case  of 
death  shall  be  paid  to  one  of  the  following  persons,  if  dependent, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  payments  after  the  due 
date,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named:  (1)  Husband  or 
wife,  as  the  case  may  be.  {2)  Guardian  of  children.  (3)  Father. 
(4)  Mother.  (.'>)  Sister.  (6)  Brother.  Payment  to  a  person 
subsequent  in  right  shall  be  lawful,  and  shall  discharge  all  claim 
therefor  if  the  person  having  the  prior  right  has  not  claimed 
the  payment  prior  to  the  time  when  the  same  is  in  fact  made. 

Further  detailed  provision  is  made  for  the  application 
of  payments.  In  cases  of  total  temporary  or  total  dis- 
ability, section  S  makes  provision  similar  to  that  govern- 
ing compensation  for  death,  the  limits  being  left  un- 
fixed, to  be  tilled  in  by  individual  statute.  In  case  of 
temporary  or  permanent  partial  disability  the  employee 
shall  receive  ....  per  cent,  of  the  decrease  of  his  earn- 
ings during  the  continuance  thereof,  but  not  to  continue 
more  than  ....  years  in  time  from  the  injury  or  to 
amount  to  more  than  ....  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  employee  is  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
injury  in  a  regular  capacity  at  a  fixed  and  reasonable 
wage,  which  remains  unaltered  substantially  throughout 
the  year,  either  in  his  own  ease  or  in  the  case  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  like  employment,  the  wage  taken  as  the 
basis  of  compensation  under  the  foregoing  sections  shall 
lie  the  wage  he  is  actually  receiving.  Where  the  em- 
ployee is  at  the  time  of  his  injury  employed  other  than 
as  above,  the  wage  so  taken  shall  he  an  average  or  fair 
wage  which  the  particular  employee  ought  to  receive  on 
a  reasonable  basis,  considering  the  rate  he  has  been 
getting,  his  ability  and  willingness  to  work,  the  nature 
of  the  service  he  was  )5erforming  and  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

An  important  paragraph,  in  view  of  various  decisions 
handed  down  under  the  British  act,  follows : 

If  the  employer  shall  clearly  establish  that  the  injuries, 
death  or  disability,  was  due  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  employee's 
previous  injuries,  sickness,  disease,  physical  ailments  or  deficien- 
cies, age  or  infirmities,  then  and  to  that  extent  only  the  com- 
pensation allowed  shall  be  correspondingly  reduced :  and  if  the 
employee  or  a  beneficiary  under  this  code  shall  clearly  establish 
that  the  injured  was  a  minor  of  such  age  and  experience  when 
injured  that  under  natural  conditions  he  would  be  expected  to 
increase  in  wage,  this  fact  may  be  considered  in  arriving  at  his 
reasonable  wage. 

■ —    ♦  «  » 

Employers'  Liability  and  Compensation  Systems 


Bulletin  No.  90  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  recently  issued,  is  de- 
voted largely  to  the  subjects  of  employers'  liability  and 
workingmen's  compensation.  An  article  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark  summarizes  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
recently  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  several 
of  the  State  governments,  with  the  view  of  modifying  the 
present  laws  covering  these  subjects.  A  brief  description 
of  the  nature  of  liability  and  compensation  systems  is 
followed  by  a  short  history  of  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation regarding  such  systems,  and  this  in  turn  by  an 
account  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time  of  various 
Federal  and  State  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
employers'  liability  and  workingmen's  compensation.  The 
action  taken  by  employers  and  associations  of  employers 
and  workingmen  is  also  fully  shown,  and  the  laws  re- 
cently enacted  by  the  State  of  New  Tork  relating  to  the 
same  subjects  are  printed  in  full. 

Another  article  gives  the  results  of  the  recent  confer- 
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ence  in  Chicago  of  .State  commissioners  on  ttie  subject  of 
compensation  foi-  industrial  accidents,  witli  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  conference.  A  third  article  dis- 
cusses and  presents  in  summary  from  the  important  fea- 
tures of  foreijHi  worliingmen's  compensation  systems  at 
present  in  force  in  various  countries.  The  summary 
covers  altogether  26  countries  which  have  by  legislative 
enactment  provided  some  system  of  compensation  of 
workingmen  in  ease  of  industrial  accidents. 

Still  another  article  relates  to  the  cost  of  employers' 
liability  and  worliingmeu's  compensation  insurance  in 
the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  This 
article  is  the  result  of  a  study  by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  cost  to  employers 
for  insurance  against  industrial  accidents  under  the  va- 
rious systems  of  employers'  liability  and  worlsingmen's 
compensation  at  present  in  operation  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. The  premium  rates  charged,  usually  in  the  form 
of  percentages  of  the  payroll,  are  given  for  a  large  list 
of  industries  for  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


Workingmen's  Compensation 


The  American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association, 
of  which  F.  D.  Mitchell.  309  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer,  has  invited  A.  Parker  Nevin. 
attorney,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  to  address  the 
members  of  the  association  by  letter  on  occasional  sub- 
jects of  current  legal  and  industrial  interest.  Mr. 
Nevin's  first  contribution,  which  is  designated  as  "  Serial 
I^etter  No.  1,"  is  on  the  subject  of  workingmen's  com- 
pensation and  is  as  follows : 

"  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  employers  of 
workingmen  in  this  country,  and  society  in  general,  began 
to  investigate  the  principles  under  which  compensation 
was  paid  to  injured  employees.  These  investigations  dis- 
close a  condition  of  affairs  mutually  undesirable  both  to 
employer  and  employee.  Under  the  present  system  of 
our  various  State  laws,  if  a  workingman  contributed  in 
any  degree  to  the  cause  of  his  own  personal  injury  he 
cannot  by  a  lawsuit  recover  a  penny  of  compensation. 
This  rule  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  '  contributory  negli- 
gence." Again,  if  a  workingman  is  injured,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  or  his  employer,  but  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow  workingman,  he  is  denied  recovery  of  com- 
pensatory damages.  This  principle  is  known  as  the 
'  fellow  servant  doctrine.'  Moreover,  if  a  workingman  is 
engaged  in  an  occupation  which  is  obviously  dangerous 
and  inherently  hazardous,  and  while  so  engaged  tiecomes 
injured,  he  cannot  recover  damages,  on  the  theory  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  entered  such  danger- 
ous occupation,  and  that  he  shared  in  its  risk.  This  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  '  extra  hazardous  risk.' 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  rules  are  merely  de- 
fenses which  are  legally  available  by  the  employer  in  the 
event  of  litigation.  But  men  have  begun  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  such  doctrines,  and  are  seeking  means  to  re- 
adjust the  entire  system  of  workingmen's  compensation 
upon  a  basis  of  equal  justice  both  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee. As  a  result  of  awakened  public  interest  In  this 
vast  problem,  some  10  States  have  special  commissions 
working  to  discover  if  a  new  set  of  operating  principles 
cannot  be  devised  that  will  insure  a  limitation  of  pe- 
cuniary liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  a  benefi- 
cent rule  of  fixed,  automatic  compensation  to  the  In- 
jured workingman  or  his  estate,  in  case  of  death. 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  current  tendency  is  to  abandon 
the  '  defenses '  referred  to  above  and  to  substitute  for 
personal  liability  on  the  part  of  employers,  a  liability  on 
the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  employer.  In  pursuance 
of  such  a  new  relationship,  if  his  trade  or  business  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  new  liability  so  created,  he,  the 
employer,  might  have  to  insure  by  some  method  that  will 
assure  an  injured  workingman  that  his  compensation  is 
safe.  Whether  these  two  propositions — the  new  liability 
and   compulsory   indemnity   insurance — are  in   harmony 


with  the  terms  of  our  State  and  Federal  constitutions 
cannot  now  be  stated.  It  happens,  however,  that  at  this 
particular  time  a  case  (Ives  vs.  Buffalo  Street  Railway 
Company)  is  before  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  will  determine  the  validity  and  constitutionality 
of  the  Compulsory  Compensation  act,  which  went  into 
effect  in  New  York,  September  1,  1910.  The  decision  in 
this  case  is  awaited  with  the  greatest  interest  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  evolution  of  industrial  accident  reform, 
although,  whatever  the  decision  may  be,  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  most  likely  be 
taken.  Again,  only  a  few  days  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  handed  down  a  decision  which  may 
have  a  definite  relation  to  the  problem  of  compulsory 
State  indemnity  insurance.  I  refer  to  the  case  in  which 
the  learned  court  held  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  State  to  compel  banks  to  set  aside,  as  a  guarantee 
fund,  1  per  cent,  of  the  daily  deposits. 

"  Under  the  present  status  of  this  great  legal,  social 
and  economic  problem,  every  employer,  business  man  and 
employee  should  be  under  the  bounden  duty  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  progress  of  the  movement,  and  to  do 
what  he  can  to  ameliorate  the  problem  of  our  industrial 
life,  which  so  imperatively  needs  reformation,  to  the  end 
that  a  more  human  and  enlightened  spirit  shall  obtain 
between  those  who  employ  and  those  who  are  employed. 
The  old  order  changeth,  and  it  wUl  not  be  long  before 
the  genius  of  American  industrialism  will  have  solved  the 
problem  sanely,  fairly  and  honestly." 


The  American  Can  Company's  Annual  Report 


The  American  Can  Company's  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1910,  has  been  issued.  The  income 
account  compares  as  follows : 

1010.  1909. 

Earnings    $3,456,537       $3,301,678 

Depreciation    633,564  545.526 

Net  profits $2,822,972       $2,756,152 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  com- 
pares as  follows : 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

Plants,  real  estate,  &c $73,199,038  $73,780,826 

New   construction 7,654,480  6,196,459 

Cither   investments 856,209  881,572 

Cash    1,377,417  2,080,218 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 3,622,743  2,724,199 

Merchandise  inventory 4,084,026  4,773|sS2 

Totals $91,793,913     $90,437,157 

lAabilities. 

Preferred    stock $41,233,300  $41,233,300 

Common    stock 41,233,300  41,233,300 

.\ccounts   payable 949,997  '  996,067 

Dividends   payable 515,416  515,416 

Contingent   funds 1,072,012  430,494 

Surplus    6,789,888  6,028[580 

Totals $91,793,913     $90,437,157 

President  W.  T.  Graham  says:  "The  volume  of  the 
company's  business  in  1910  exceeded  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year  by  a  substantial  amount.  This  improvement 
was  evident  as  early  as  January  and  continued  through 
each  of  the  12  months,  the  last  quarter  making  the  most 
favorable  showing  in  this  respect.  Earnings,  however, 
were  not  relatively  increased,  some  lines  of  product  sell- 
ing on  a  lower  basis  than  ever  before  and  only  partially 
compensated  for  by  improvement  of  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities and  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  organization.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  improvements  and  betterments, 
there  was  expended  during  the  year,  in  the  purchase  of 
new  properties  and  extension  of  existing  factories, 
§1,458,020.  and  during  this  same  period  working  capital 
was  increased  5551,956.  In  the  estimate  of  the  manage- 
ment, prospects  for  1911  are  assured  and  current  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  this  report  justify  the  expectation 
of  good  business.  While  competition  has  increased  and 
is  aggressive,  the  company's  products  are  growing  in  use 
and  new  lines  of  output  constantly  being  developed." 
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Steam  and  Exhaust  Pipe  Size  Charts 

Their  Use  Saves  a  Large  Amount  of  Calculation 


To  eliiiiiuate  the  uecessit.v  of  workiug  out  the  sizes  of 
steam  and  exhaust  piping  for  each  individual  installa- 
tion, W.  J.  A.  London,  chief  engineer  of  the  Terry  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  prepared  two 
charts  which  are  repro- 
duced herewith.  Fig. 
1  shows  the  chart  used 
for  determining  steam 
pipe  sizes,  and  Fig.  2  is 
the  corresponding  one 
for  exhaust  piping. 

The  sizes  of  the 
steam  pipes  are  based 
on  the  standard  steam 
velocity  of  100  ft.  per 
second,  and  the  steam 
employed  in  making  the 
calculations  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dry  and  sat- 
urated. The  curves  for 
the  exhaust  piping  were 
based  on  the  same  fig- 
ure for  the  atmospheric 
exhaust  curve,  and  upon 
a  steam  velocity  of  400 
ft.  per  second  for  all 
the  vacuum  curves.  In 
calculating  all  of  these 
curves  the  steam  was 
considered  to  expand 
from  a  pressure  of  150 
lb.  gauge,  and  the  en- 
tropy given  by  Pea- 
body's  steam  tables, 
which  were  used 
throughout,  is  1.56. 
Where  the  initial  pres- 
sure differs  from  that 
assumed  a  small  cor- 
rection should  be  made  for  the  difference  in  moisture  in 
order  to  be  theoretically  exact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
percentage  difference  which  occurs  in  ordinary  work  in 


expanding  from  either  100  or  200  lb.  to  1  lb.  absolute  is 
so  small  that  the  curves  will  be  sutHciently  correct  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

When  the  power,  water  rate  and  steam  pressure  are 
given  the  size  of  the  steam  pipe  can  be  obtained  from  a 
chart  reproduced  in  Fig.  1  in  the  following  way  :  Assum- 
ing a  case  iu  which  a  300-hp.  boiler  generates  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  175  lb.  and  a  water  rate  of  30  lb.  per  horse- 
power per  hour  the  vertical  line  corresponding  to  300  hp. 
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Brake  Hoi-se  I'uwtror  Kilowatts 
1. — Chart  tor  Determining  the  Size  of  Steam  Piping    Prepared  by  W.  J.  A.  London, 

Hart  told.  Conn. 


i<!  followed  until  it  intersects  the  diagonal  correspond- 
ing to  a  water  rate  of  30  lb.  This  point  is  carried  hori- 
zontally to  the  right  until  it  intersects  the  175-lb.  steam 

pressure  line.  The 
proper  size  of  piping  to 
use  is  determined  by  re- 
ferring this  point  of  in- 
tersection to  the  larger 
of  the  two  arcs  between 
which  it  is  located.  In 
this  case  the  point  of 
intersection  falls  be- 
tween the  arcs  corre- 
sponding to  pipe  diam- 
eters of  3  and  3V4  in., 
and  the  latter  is  the 
proper  size  of  pipe  to  be 
used.  To  determine  the 
size  of  the  exhaust  out- 
let when  the  power, 
water  rate  and  either 
the  back  pressure  or 
vacuum  is  given,  the 
chart  in  Fig.  2  is  used  in 
the  same  way.  In  the 
particular  case  illus- 
trated the  horsepower 
and  water  rate  are  the 
same  as  in  the  previous 
instance,  and  the  engine 
is  supposed  to  exhaust 
into  a  2S-ln.  vacuum. 
In  this  case  it  will  be 
found  that  proper  diam- 
eter of  the  exhaust 
main  is  IS  in. 
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Brake  Hoi-se  Power  or  Kilowatts 

Fig.  2. — Kxh.inst  Pipe  Size  Chart. 
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All  of  the  pipe  diameters  giveu  are  based  on  the  net 
internal  area  of  the  various  sizes.  Where  extra  heavy 
or  double  extra  heavy  pipe  are  used  an  allowance  should 
be  made  as  the  net  areas  of  these  two  grades  are  fre- 
quently considerably  less  than  those  of  an  ordinary  pipe 
of  the  corresponding  diameter.' 


German  Machine  Tools 


Successful   Adaptations   of  American    Models — 
Competition  with  This  Country 


The   Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool   Company's 
Annual  Report 


The  Chicago  I'neumatic  Tool  Company  has  issued  its 
annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1910.  The 
income  account  compares  as  follows  with  the  previous 
year: 

1910.  1909. 

Net    profits $1,054,809  $558,927 

Charges      166,733  168,150 

Balance $888,076  $390,777 

Dividends   257,951  

Balance $630,125  $390,777 

Depreciation,   &<: 193,149  140,168 

Surplus $436,975  $250,609 

Previous   surplus 1,072,174  821.564 

Total  surplus Sl,509,149       $1,072,174 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31  compares 
as  follows : 

Ansctn. 

1010.  1909. 

Real  estate,  plant,  &c $6,922,185  $6,825,716 

Stock  In   other  companies 1,121,669  1,203,257 

Accounts  and  bills  iteceivable 1,116,892  1,009,032 

Inventory 1,109,835  938,379 

Cash    241,966  18,290 

Treasury    stock 37,000  37,000 

Sinking  fund 600,787  521,644 

Treasury    bonds 200,000  200,000 

Totals $11,350,336     $10,853,324 

Liabilities. 

Capital    stock $6,485,800  $6,485,800 

First  mortgage  5s 2,500,000  2,500,000 

Mortgage    assumed 45,000 

Interest  and  dividends  payable 122,388  57,829 

Accounts    payalile 119,716  106,981 

Reserved  for  taxes,  &c 12,495  3,896 

Sinking  fund 600,000  521,644 

Bills  payable 60,000 

I'rofit  and  loss  surplus 1,509,149  1,072,174 

Totals $11,350,336     $10,853,324 

President  W.  O.  Duntley  says  in  part: 

"  The  balance  of  the  mortgage  assumed  on  the  plant 
purchased  in  1907  amounting  to  $45,000,  together  with  the 
item  of  .$60,000  of  bills  payable  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment for  1909,  has  been  liquidated.  The  accounts  and 
vouchers  payable,  shown  in  the  balance  sheet,  represent 
current  accounts  which  have  since  been  paid,  the  com- 
pany availing  itself  of  discounts  wherever  possible. 
While  business  conditions  generally  during  the  past  year 
were  not  unusually  favorable,  the  volume  of  business 
secured  by  the  company  was  in  excess  of  any  former 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  prices  obtained  were 
lower  than  prevailed  a  few  years  ago.  the  aggregate  of 
sales  for  the  year  was  only  slightly  below  the  maxi- 
mum, while  the  net  earnings  are  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year  your  company  has  experienced.  The  past 
year,  therefore,  may  properly  be  considered  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

"  Practically  all  the  plants  were  operated  to  their  full 
capacity.  During  the  year  the  facilities  of  the  Detroit 
plant  were  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  buildings,  and 
at  present  another  addition  is  under  construction.  Other 
substantial  betterments  have  been  made  to  the  various 
plants  and  their  physical  condition  maintained  to  their 
usual  high  standard.  ...  All  of  the  foreign  subsid- 
iary companies  are  now  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and 
experiencing  a  steady  growth  in  volume  of  business  and 
earnings.  .  .  .  Early  in  last  year  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  a  light  motor  truck  for  commercial 
use  was  successfully  begun,  and  while  this  branch  of  the 
business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  indications  are  that  it  will 
rapidly  develop  and  should  add  substantially  to  the 
fi'luro  product  and  profits  of  the  company." 


Berlin,  February  9,  1911. — The  .Association  of  Ger- 
man Machine  Tool  Builders  has  just  held  its  yearly  meet- 
ing here  and  it  proved  to  be  unusually  interesting.  Prof. 
(Jeorg  Schlesinger  of  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Char- 
lottenburg  delivered  an  address  on  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  German  and  American  machine  tool  building, 
profusely  illustrated  with  magic  lantern  views.  His 
main  purpose  was  to  show  the  extremely  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  German  industry  within  10  years,  and  in 
doing  so  he  liberally  recognized  the  fertile  influence  of 
the  Americans  upon  the  German  methods.  He  claimed, 
howe\er.  that  German  thoroughness  and  application  of 
scientific  principles  had  succeeded  in  making  improve- 
ments upon  the  American  models,  thereby  securing 
greater  facility  in  operation,  and  this,  he  said,  had  given 
the  German  industry  a  steady  development.  The  Ger- 
nian  exhibit  of  machine  tools  at  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair,  he  claimed,  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  there. 

Dr.  Ernst  Schiess  of  Diisseldorf,  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  best  known  machine  tool  shops  in  Germany,  followed 
with  remarks  upon  the  successful  work  in  perfecting 
German  methods  of  making  machine  tools^a  result  that 
was  crowned  with  due  recognition  at  Brussels.  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties  the  industry  had 
to  contend  with,  owing  to  the  high  costs  of  production 
and  the  too  low  selling  prices  of  machinery.  The  Ger- 
mans, he  said,  must  continue  to  improve  and  must  give 
close  attention  to  perfecting  special  machines.  This  was 
t!ie  only  way  in  which  the  Germans  could  hold  their  own 
in  foreign  markets,  where  their  success  was  endangered 
b.V  high  tariffs. 

Dr.  Schiess  also  gave  a  survey  of  business  conditions 
in  the  machine  tool  trade,  which  he  represented  as  hav- 
ing greatly  improved  within  the  past  few  months.  The 
shops  were  described  as  being  nearly  all  well  supplied 
with  work  and  their  orders  as  being  sufficient  to  last  for 
some  months.  The  brisk  demand  extended  to  machinery 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  comes  from  both  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market.  Lathes,  milling  and  boring  machines 
and  other  staple  models  were  meeting  with  ready  sale, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  special  machines  for  the  most 
varied  purposes.  The  heavy  iron  companies,  electrical 
shops  and  the  automobile  making  concerns  were  all 
active  buyers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  association  also  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  struggle  between  German  and 
American  makers.  It  says  that  the  Americans  are  mak- 
ing extraordinary  efforts  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Ger- 
man market,  or  to  recapture  lost  ground  here.  It  is  fur- 
ther asserted  that  the  Americans  are  making  a  hard  fight 
against  the  Germans  in  Austro-Hungary  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  Prom  all  this  the  report  concludes  that 
German  builders  must  be  on  their  guard  against  their 
American  competitors,  who  are  trying  to  flood  the  Ger- 
man market,  while  their  own  is  protected  by  an  insur- 
mountable tariff  wall. 

This  alarmist  talk  about  the  American  danger,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  the  German  trade  statistics  for 
1910,  which  show  imports  of  American  machine  tools  of 
only  3500  tons— this  in  a  total  of  6000  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany's  exports  of  machine  tools  last  year 
amounted  to  59.000  tons,  a  gain  of  11.000  tons  over  1909, 
and  their  value  rose  from  $14,100,000  to  $17,500,000. 


The  Joint  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers'' 
Meeting. — The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, co-operating  with  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  will  hold  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
March  10  in  the  Engineering  .Societies  Building,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York  City.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion is  the  cost  of  industrial  power,  and  papers  will 
be  presented  by  members  of  both  societies. 
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The  New  Find  on  the  Cuyuna  Iron  Range 


A  floatiug  note  as  to  a  recent  discovery  on  the  Cuyuna 
range,  west  of  Duluth,  has  been  causing  some  comment 
in  the  (inancial  press.  The  statement,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  find  of  ore  "  better  than  Bessemer "  has 
been  made  recently  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Weyer- 
haueser  Timber  Company,  showed  a  great  many  million 
tons  of  ore  and  would  enrich  independent  lessees,  is 
much  exaggerated.  This  find  has  been  made  on  the  S.  V^ 
of  the  N.  W.  14  of  section  11.  T.  46,  R.  29,  in  the  center 
of  the  Cuyuna  and  near  the  new  village  of  Irouton. 
As  yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  importance. 
The  ores  of  this  new  range  lie  in  lenticular  form  in 
the  steeply  dipping  ore  bearing  formation  and  may  not 
have  great  length  or  width.  It  is  therefore  utterly  out 
of  the  question  to  correlate  any  drill  hole  with  others 
lying  any  considerable  distance  either  way  from  it,  even 
though  these  may  be  in  the  direct  strike  of  the  formation. 
Tonnage  figures  made  in  that  way  have  met  with  dis- 
aster later.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  depth  of  this  ore  de- 
posit drilled  by  the  Rogers-Brown  Ore  Company  on  its 
Weyerhaueser  lease  is  considerable,  being  the  deepest 
good  ore  yet  found  on  the  range,  and  the  deposit  is  of 
great  interest  in  that  it  shows  a  depth  of  750  ft.  from 
surface  for  good  ore.  and  still  ore.  It  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  500  ft.;  at  first  showed  200  ft.  of  non- 
Bessemer  ore  of  medium  grade  and  below  that  SO  ft.  of 
Bessemer  ore  of  good  grade.  Its  length  and  width  are 
not  yet  determined,  but  are  liable  to  be  considerable 
enough  to  make  the  tonnage  of  much  imjwrtance. 

So  far  the  highest  grade  of  ore  ever  found  on  the 
Cuyuna  is  probably  on  the  S.  E.  14  of  the  S.  W.  1.4  of 
section  1.  T.  4ti,  R.  29.  near  Ironton  and  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  above,  where  drill  holes  went  into 
material  running  up  to  65  and  06  per  cent,  iron,  ranging 
between  0.016  and  0.030  per  cent,  phosphorus.  Good 
enough  for  anybody,  but  the  lessees  abandoned  the  option 
after  drilling,  as  they  found  the  deposit  to  be  mere  nar- 
row lenses  cutting  across  the  strike  of  the  low  grade 
material  in  the  formation  as  a  whole,  and  on  the  tract 
in  question  there  was  estimated  to  be  less  than  100,000 
tons  of  this  high  grade  ore,  at  considerable  depth  and 
difficult  to  mine.  Original  drilling  on  this  40  had  seemed 
to  show  that  this  fine  ore  extended  across  the  tract. 
This  case  is  referred  to  merely  to  indicate  how  unsatis- 
factory and  misleading  partial  drilling  is  and  in  no 
sense  to  militate  against  the  possibilities  of  the  district. 
For  It  is  unquestionable  that  some  very  large  ore  bodies 
have  been  found  there ;  in  one  developed  mine  levels  have 
been  run  %  mile  in  ore  that  is  available  for  the  furnaces. 

A  few  hundred  thousand  tons  will  doubtless  be  shipped 
from  the  Cuyuna  during  1911 ;  exploration  is  now  active 
there  and  will  certainly  extend  for  years  to  come.  The 
area  of  the  possible  ore  bearing  region  of  that  range  is 
increasing  with  the  continuation  of  dip  needle  work.  The 
belief  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  developments 
there  is  that  many  mines  will  be  found  that  will  rival  the 
Mesaba  in  grade  and  will  rank  well  up  in  tonnage. 


Pig  Iron  Production  in  Canada  in  1910 


The  pig  iron  production  of  Canada  in  1910.  as  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation was  740.210  tons  (376.271  tons  in  the  first  half 
and  3C3,!i39  tons  in  the  second  half),  against  077,090  tons 
ir  1909,  an  increase  of  63.120  tons,  or  over  9.3  per  cent. 
The  production  in  1910  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  dominion,  1909  coming  next.  Of  the  total  produc- 
tion in  1910  724,174  tons  was  made  with  coke  and  16,036 
tons  with  charcoal  and  electricity. 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  was  365,090  tons, 
against  357,965  tons  in  1909,  and  the  production  of  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  221,494  tons,  against  169,545  tons  in  1909 ; 
the  remainder  was  nearly  all  foundry  pig  iron.  Basic 
pig  iron  was  made  in  1910  by  four  companies  owning 
nine  coke  furnaces,  and  Bessemer  pig  iron  by  two  com- 


Iianies  owning  four   coke  furnaces.     All    the   basic   and 
Bessemer  pig  iron  was  made  with  coke. 

In  1910  the  Canadian  furnaces  consumed  1.355,057 
tons  of  iron  ore  and  98,853  tons  of  mill  cinder,  scale,  &c., 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  They  also  consumed 
510.C50  tons  of  limesti>ne  for  fiuxing  purposes?. 

On  December  31,  1910,  Canada  had  17  completed  fur- 
naces, of  which  11  were  in  blast  and  G  were  idle.  Of  the 
furnaces  in  blast  one  was  charcoal.  Of  the  grand  total 
13  usually  use  coke  for  fuel  and  4  use  charcoal.  In  ad- 
dition two  coke  furnaces  were  being  built  on  December 
31. 

*  ■  » 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada 


The  pending  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  lends 
interest  to  some  figures  just  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  during  a 
term  of  years.  The  total  value  of  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  Canada  at  decennial  years  since  1850  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total 
imports  into 

Fiscal      United  St.ttes  Exports  to  Canada  from  the  United  States. 

year.        from  Canada.     Domestic.  Foreign.  Total. 

1S50 $.j,179..-.00        5:7,725,247       $1,790,744  $9..515,991 

1S60 23,572,796       18,657,029  4.038,899  22,695,938 

1S70 35.354.247        17,900,701  3,931,525  21,832.226 

ISSO 32,988,504        26,757,478  2,702,779  29,460,237 

1S90 39,042,977       37,327,963  2,954.145  40,282,108 

1900 39,369,074       88,030,336  7,289,634  95,319,970 

1910 93,128,310     202,548,023       13,441,998         215.990.021 

This  statement  includes  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  all  the  area  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  from  1850  to  1870,  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador, not  separately  stated  prior  to  1873. 

Of  the  domestic  merchandise  exported  in  1910  to 
Canada  $21,000,000  represented  the  value  of  foodstuffs; 
$50,000,000  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing; 
$.31,000,000  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufac- 
turing, and  $96,000,000  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  principal  articles  forming  the  iron  and  steel  ex- 
ports to  Canada  in  our  trade  with  that  country  are 
shown  in  the  table  below : 

Steel  sheets  and  plates $4,875,466 

Automobiles     4,363,694 

Structural  iron  and  steel 2,828,338 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel,  except  wire  rods 2,390,235 

Electrical   .appliances 2,356,325 

Wire    2,136,653 

Plows  and  cultivators 1,614,482 

Pipes  and  fittings 1,618,181 

Pig   iron 1,137,357 

l,ocl>-s  and  hinges 1,272.969 

Electrical   machinery 1,151,449 

Typewriters     1,266,650 

«-•-• 

Cooper  Engine  Contracts. — The  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Com- 
pany. Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  contract 
by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  for  a  3000-hp. 
cross  compound  Cooper  Corliss  engine  to  drive  its  new 
Morgan  continuous  merchant  mills  to  be  installed  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  engine  will  be  direct  connected 
to  the  mills  by  means  of  steel  return  cranks.  This  en- 
gine is  practically  a  duplicate  of  a  Cooper  engine  of  this 
type  driving  a  mill  at  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany's South  Deering  Works.  An  order  has  also  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburgh, 
for  a  75-hp.  Corliss  engine  to  be  installed  in  the  mechan- 
ical engineering  department  for  testing  and  other  experi- 
mental purposes.  This  engine  will  be  equipped  with  a 
combination  rope  flywheel,  the  face  of  which  will  l>e 
groo\ed  for  seven  1-in.  ropes.  A  brake  wheel  will  also 
be  mounted  on  the  main  shaft  for  power  measurements 
and  regulation  tests.  The  engine  will  be  built  to  rim  150 
rev.  per  min. 

♦*> 

The  Christinas  distributions  to  employees  by  the 
Crane  Company,  Chicago,  in  the  past  12  years  have 
reached  a  total  of  $3,160,606. 
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Trade  Publications 


Gnsketx. — Cincinnati  Gasket  &  Pacliing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Treats  of  the  Triple  and  Trinity  gaskets, 
which  were  illiistrateu  in  The  Iron  Age  January  19,  1911. 
Prices  are  given  of  the  various  sizes  of  gaskets,  and  in  addition 
space  is  devoted  to  the  various  types  of  packings  made  by  this 
company. 

Electric  AVeldiiig  Elaaipment. — Garwood  Electric  Com- 
pany, Garwood,  X.  J.  Bulletin  No.  oOS  G.  Treats  of  a  line  of 
electric  welding  equipment  for  either  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rent. The  special  fields  for  which  this  equipment  is  adapted 
are  street  railway  and  locomotive  shops  and  steel  mills. 

Air  Compressor The  Roberts  Motor  Company,  Sandusky, 

Ohio.  Bulletin  D-2.  Relates  to  the  Roberts  motor  driven  air 
compressor,  which  is  made  for  either  portable  or  stationary  use. 
Its  special  features  are  a  gear  driven  mechanical  oiler,  a  rigid 
timer  and  a  noiseless  carbureter.  The  construction  of  this  com- 
pressor is  described  at  length  and  the  text  is  supplemented  by 
half-tones  and  line  drawings.  An  illustrated  description  of  the 
compressor  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  January  12,  1911. 

■\Vater   Meter A.   M.   Lockett   &   Co..   Ltd.,   New  Orleans. 

La.  Pamphlet.  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  explain  the 
operation  of  the  Tulane  Pitot  tube,  which  is  designed  for  measur- 
ing the  flow  of  large  volumes  of  water  in  pipes  and  open  chan- 
uels. 

Mechanical  Lubricator  and  Air  Compressor. — Inger- 
soU-Rand  Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Folder  No. 
515  and  bulletin  No.  3007.  The  first  deals  with  the  Heart  Beat 
oiler  for  rock  drills,  which  is  operated  by  the  pulsations  of  air 
in  the  supply  pipe.  The  bulletin  pertains  to  the  class  PB  duplex 
power  driven  air  compressor.  The  various  features  of  the  com- 
pressors are  Illustrated  and  described  and  a  table  of  specifica- 
tions completes  the  bulletin. 

Resistance  Material. — Driver-Harris  Wire  Company.  Har- 
lison,  X.  J.  Catalogue  H.  Contains  a  number  of  quick  refer- 
ence tables  and  lists  two  new  alloys  known  as  Yankee  Silver 
and  Therlo,  which  have  been  recently  perfected. 

Screiv  Machines. — The  National-Acme  Mfg.  Company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Production  of  Dupli- 
cate Parts."  Deals  with  the  manufacture  of  duplicate  metal  parts 
made  from  bars  in  large  quantities.  Traces  the  development  of 
the  manufacture  of  screws  from  a  hand-forged  hand-cut  one 
made  by  a  blacksmith  to  those  turned  out  by  the  automatic  screw 
machine.  The  various  types  of  screw  machines  made  by  this 
company  are  illustrated  as  well  as  the  special  attachments  used 
in  connection  with  them.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  com- 
pany's standard  machine  appeared  In  The  Iron  Age  March  4. 
1909. 

AVrenclies. — The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfg.  Company,  Akron. 
Ohio.  Catalogue  No.  79.  Lists  the  entire  line  of  drop  forged 
wrenches  made  by  this  company. 

Couplers. — Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Pamphlet.  Shows  the  various  styles  of  M.  C.  B.  knuckles  and 
locking  parts  which  this  company  is  prepared  to  furnish.  In  ad- 
dition to  illustrating  the  various  styles  of  couplers  there  is  a  list 
of  other  obsolete  couplers  for  which  this  company  is  also  pre- 
pared to  furnish  knuckles  and  locking  parts.  A  list  of  car  and 
locomotive  parts  made  completes  the  pamphlet. 

Cranes The  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company.  Har- 
vey, 111.  Catalogue  No.  S2.  Covers  the  complete  line  of  stand- 
ard Whiting  cranes  and  presents  a  few  views  of  typical  installa- 
tions. The  various  cranes  include  electric  travelers,  locomotive 
and  coach  hoists,  gantry  traveling  cranes,  transfer  cranes,  cranes 
with  clamshell  buckets,  handpower  travelers,  locomotive  and 
truck  cranes,  mono-rail  trolleys  and  jib  cranes.  The  catalogue 
is  divided  into  sections  each  of  which  Is  devoted  to  one  of  the 
classes  of  cranes  and  in  each  the  various  types  are  shown.  The 
illustrations  showing  typical  installations  cover  practically  all 
styles,  and  a  partial  list  of  users  completes  the  catalogue. 

Boiler    Tube    Cleaners The    Lagonda    Mfg.    Company, 

Sprmgfield,  Ohio.  Catalogue  L.  Size  4%  x  6%  in. :  pages  48. 
Discusses  the  relative  advantages  and  different  conditions  under 
which  the  use  of  various  types  of  boiler  cleaners  is  most  suit- 
able. The  line  includes  water  driven  cleaners,  air  and  steam 
driven  cleaners  and  a  mechanical  cleaner  for  operation  by  air 
and  steam  motors  and  belting.  .In  illustrated  description  of  the 
Weinland  boiler  tube  cleaner  of  this  company  appeared  in  The 
Iron  Age  March  17,  1910.  In  addition  to  the  boiler  tube 
cleaners  space  is  given  to  brief  descriptions  of  boiler  room  de- 
vices, which  include  the  Lagonda  water  strainer,  an  illustrated 
description  of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  October  6.  1910  ; 
an  automatic  feeding  device  for  removing  scale  from  Stirling 
boilers  without  entering  the  drum,  a  double  action  cut-off  valve 
and  a  number  of  other  devices  such  as  tube  cutters,  reseating 
machines,  &c. 

Pressure  and  Va*»unm  Recorders  and  Indicators 

Precision  Instrument  Company,  49  Larned  street,  W.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Catalogue  E.  This  is  the  company's  1911  catalogue,  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  the  Precision  line  of  pressure  and 
vacuum  recorders  and  indicators,  which  this  company  manufac- 


lures  under  the  Simmance-Abady  and  other  patents.  The  record- 
ers 'jiclude  one  with  an  armored  case  for  use  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, the  dial  type  for  both  portable  and  stationary  use,  and 
one  in  which  the  record  is  made  upon  a  continuous  tape.  The 
indicators  are  of  the  dead  beat  type  for  both  portable  and  sta- 
tionary use.  In  addition  space  is  also  given  to  detachable 
straight  and  U  tube  gauges,  which  are  Installed  both  singly  and 
in  batteries. 

Klectrical  Machinery  and  Appliances. — General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.  Five  bulletins.  No.  46S5, 
superseding  No.  4394  C,  illustrates  and  describes  a  line  of  re- 
volving field  belt  driven  alternators  ranging  In  capacity  from  30 
to  550  kw.  No.  4793,  superseding  No.  4619,  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes regulators  for  controlling  generator  and  feeder  voltages. 
Installations  of  both  types  of  regulators  are  shown  and  there 
are  a  number  of  reproductions  of  charts  showing  the  voltage 
with  and  without  regulators.  No.  4804,  superseding  No.  4617, 
is  concerned  with  a  line  of  direct  connected  generating  sets 
which,  while  originally  designed  to  meet  the  severe  conditions  of 
marine  work,  are  also  well  adapted  for  both  light  and  power 
work  in  isolated  plants  and  as  exciters  for  alternating  current 
generators  in  central  stations.  No.  4807,  superseding  No.  4711, 
describes  two  types  of  small  switchboard  panels  designed  for  tise 
in  small  isolated  plants  containing  only  one  alternator.  The 
publication  also  contains  dimension  and  connection  diagrams. 
No.  4810,  superseding  Xo.  4490  A,  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  a  line  of  motor  driven  air  compressors  having  piston  displace- 
ments of  from  15  to  100  cu.  ft.  per  min.  These  compressors  are 
mounted  on  three-wheel  trucks  and  were  designed  for  use  where 
it  was  not  feasible  to  install  a  piping  system. 

Air  Compressors Allis-Chalmers  Company,   Milwaukee, 

Wis.  Pamphlet  No.  4025.  Deals  with  the  use  of  compressed 
air  for  industrial  purposes  and  shows  a  number  of  applications. 
Space  Is  given  to  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  AlUs- 
Chalmers  small  motor  driven  compressors  and  their  special 
features. 

Steel  Belt  Lacing — The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury. 
Conn.  Bulletin  Xo.  152.  Describes  and  illustrates  various 
styles  of  steel  belt  lacing  and  shows  four  different  kinds  both 
ready  to  be  applied  and  applied  to  actual  sections  of  belts. 

Crucible  Melting  Furnace — W.  S.  Rockwell  Company, 
50  Church  street.  New  York  City.  Catalogue  No.  12.  Illustrates 
the  Rockwell  stationary  crucible  melting  furnace  for  aluminum, 
brass,  copper  and  various  other  metals  which  employs  either 
oil  or  gas  as  fuel.  The  special  advantage  claimed  for  this  fur- 
uace  is  the  production  of  pure,  clean  metal  with  a  slight  shrink- 
age loss  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  construction  of  the  furnace  is 
briefly  described  and  a  short  table  of  specifications  for  the  three 
sizes  of  furnace  built  completes  the  catalogue. 

Floating  Reamer  Holder — Colburn  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Franklin,  Pa.  Bulletin  Xo.  44.  Describes  a  floating 
reamer  holder  for  holding  any  make  or  style  of  Morse  taper 
shank  reamers  in  all  vertical  boring  and  drilling  machines. 
The  special  advantage  claimed  for  this  holder  is  that  the  axis 
of  the  reamer  is  maintained  parallel  with  the  center  of  the  hole 
at  aU  times,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  slight  self- 
adjusting  tendency  in  a  radial  direction.  Two  sizes  of  holder 
are  made,  one  for  holding  reamers  up  to  3  in.  in  diameter 
while  the  other  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  4  In.  The  details 
of  the  holder  as  well  as  its  application  are  illustrated. 

RoTing  Machinery — Woonsocket  Machine  &  Press  Com- 
pany, Woonsocket,  R.  I..  Catalogue.  Illustrations  and  descrip- 
tive matter  explain  the  operation  of  an  extensive  line  of  roving 
machinery  for  use  in  cotton  mills.  The  special  features  of  the 
different  machines  are  described,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
tables  showing  the  floor  space  required  for  various  numbers 
of  spindles  and  the  production  per  10-hour  day.  An  illustrated 
Ust  of  repair  parts  is  included,  and  a  number  of  tables  of  useful 
information  complete  the  catalogue. 

Corliss  Fngines — Allis-Chalmers  Company.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Bulletin  No.  1510.  Deals  with  the  Re.vnoids  heavy  duty 
pattern  direct  connected  Corliss  engine.  The  special  features  of 
these  engines  are  described  and  the  illustrations  show  several 
installations. 

Steam  Traps — William  S.  Haines  Company.  Twelfth  and 
Buttonwood  streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to 
the  Heintz  apparatus  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  with 
the  water  of  condensation.  The  construction  of  the  device  is 
described  and  the  manner  of  installing  it  shown. 

Automobile     Axles Collins    Axle    Mfg.     Companv,     319 

Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  Collins  rear  axle  for  furnishing  a  direct 
drive  to  the  driving  wheels  of  automobiles  at  all  speeds.  The 
construction  of  the  axle  is  described  at  length,  and  a  report 
of  tests  showing  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  by  the  Col- 
lins drive,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  three-speed  sliding  gear 
transmission,  is  included. 

Traction  Engines — Woods  Brothers  Steel  SeU-Feeder 
Company.  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Catalogue.  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes a  line  of  single  and  double  geared  internal  combustion 
traction  engines.  A  special  feature  of  the  double  geared  engine 
is  the  use  of  a  center  crank  and  two  gear  trains,  one  on  each 
side. 
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It  appears  that  the  luacbinery  demand  is  lietter  in  New  Yorli  tlian  in  other  parts  of  the  couutry,  although 
reports  from  all  sources  are  encouraging.  A  good  amount  of  actual  buying  is  being  done  in  and  around  New 
Xork,  while  elsewhere  inquiries  rather  than  orders  predominate.  New  England  is  an  exception  to  this,  as 
.  the  improvement  there  is  becoming  general,  and  inquiries  in  sight  indicate  a  further  increased  business.  The 
outlook  for  business  from  the  railroads  is  good  everyw^here.  In  Chicago  most  of  the  orders  recorded  of  late 
have  bden  for  single  machines,  but  if  the  inquiries  there  develop  into  orders  the  market  will  shortly  be  very 
satisfactory.  A  similar  condition  exists  in  Cleveland,  where  actual  sales  are  not  good,  but  inquiries  are  large. 
Trade  is  irregular  in  Philadelphia,  and  again  there  purchases  are  less  pronounced,  while  the  inquiries  are 
large.  A  decided  improvement  is  noted  in  Cincinnati,  but  conditions  are  not  up  to  normal  and  export  orders 
are  occupying  most  of  the  addition. 


New  York 

New  York,  February  21,  1911. 
All  sigus  point  to  continued  improvement  in  the  machin- 
ery trade.  Inquiries  and  orders  are  steadily  increasing.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  inquiries  are  of  a  better  nature  than 
usual ;  in  other  words,  most  of  those  inquiring  mean  to  buy 
as  soon  as  possible  and  a  better  percentage  of  the  inquiries 
results  in  actual  business  than  was  the  case  a  few  months 
ago.  The  machine  tool  demand  is  particularly  good,  and 
at  least  two  fair-sized  lists  of  requirements  are  now  before 
the  trade.  The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad 
has  not  as  yet  placed  orders  against  the  large  list  sent  out 
two  weeks  ago,  but  it  is  learned  that  the  tools  are  wanted 
for  the  Middletown  shops.  A  contract  for  these  shops  has 
just  been  let,  and  it  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $350,000. 
It  is  thought  that  a  supplementary  list  of  tools  will  be 
issued  before  the  shop  is  fully  equipped.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  is  making  inquiries  which  indicate  that  it 
will  soon  come  into  the  market.  This  company  will  shortly 
build  large  shops  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
preparing  plans  for  extensive  shops  at  Cumberland,  ild. 
At  present  there  are  no  new  railroad  lists  out.  Jlanufac- 
turers  of  contracting  equipment  are  handling  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  inquiries  than  they  have  in  a  number  of  months. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  spring  a  great  deal  of  dock  build- 
ing, dredging  and  highway  construction  work  will  come  for- 
ward, according  to  construction  contractors  in  that  line  of 
work,  and  many  of  them  are  preparing  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment. Foundries  making  machinery  castings  are  doing  a 
good  business,  and  from  the  inquiries  they  have  it  is  judged 
that  many  manufacturers  of  machinery  have  disposed  of 
their  surplus  stock  and  are  now  making  equipment  to  order, 
as  many  of  them  are  ordering  castings  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plying the  future  demand. 

The  M.  H.  Treadwell  Company,  140  Cedar  street,  New 
York,  is  buying  against  a  large  list  of  machine  tool  equip- 
ment. The  company  originally  inquired  for  slightly  used 
machines,  but  now  intends  to  purchase  new  tools.  A  partial 
list  of   its  requirements  follows: 

One  traverse  double  head  shaper,  26-in.  stroke,  16-ft.  bed. 

One  milling  machine,    horizontal   spindle  only,   table   24   in.    by 

S  tt. 
One  wheel  press,  clearance  6  ft.,  300-ton,  for  car  wheels. 
One  set  8-ft.  bending  rolls  for  Vj-in.  plates. 
One  combined  punch  and  shear,  24-in.  throat. 
One  punch,  24-in.  throat,  tor  14-in.  plates. 
One  ISin.  wood  disk  grinder. 
One  patternmakers'  la'he,  !)0-:n.  face  plate. 
One  patternmakers'  lathe,  20-in.  by  10-ft. 
One  patternmakers'  wood  trimmer,  8  x  24  in. 
One  SOO-lb.  steam  hammer. 
One  4000-'.b.  steam  hammer. 
One  36-in.  by  n2ft.  planer,  two  heads. 
One  36-in.  bv  2S-ft.  latne. 
One  16-in.  bv  8-ft.  lathe. 
Two  ]S-ir..  bv  12-tt.  lathes. 
One  48-in.  by  30-ft.  lathe. 
One  30-ton   arbor  press. 
One  2-in.  lioU  cutter. 

One  double  head  Tfi-in.  or  80-in.  driving  lathe. 
One  t4-ft.  boring  mill. 
One  10-ft.  boring  mill. 
One  buUdozei'. 
One  IG  X  6  in.  by  20  ft.  open  side  planer. 

The  list  also  includes  drilling  machines,  drill  grinders, 
a  wet  tool  grinder,  keyseater.  &c. 

The  municipality  of  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a 
list  of  water  works  equipment  on  which  bids  will  be  received 
by  E.  V.  Patterson,  Borough  Clerk,  on  March  10.  Bidders 
are  asked  to  include  the  complete  mechanical  equipment  in 
their  propositions,  which  will  include  two  triplex  expansion 
direct  acting  pumping  engines,  one  duplex  cross  compound 
steam,  two-stage  air  compressor,  one  surface  condenser,  with 


combined  air  and  circulating  pump,  one  boiler  feed  pump, 
two  feed  water  heaters,  three  return  tubular  boilers  and 
stack  breeching.  Joseph  L.  Sweigard,  Betz  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  engineer. 

The  International  Flexible  Rubber  Hose  Company,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $125,- 
000,  with  offices  at  0  Mulberry  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  be- 
ginning the  manufacture  of  metallic  hose  at  that  address. 
Louis  V.  Aronson.  president  of  the  Ronsen  Wrench  Com- 
pany, is  the  principal  incorporator,  and  associated  with  him 
is  Alexander  Harris  and  Frederick  Wilkie.  The  company  is 
having  special  machines  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible 
metallic  tubing,  which  can  be  utilized  for  electric  conduit 
work,  steam  conveying,  acids.  &c.  The  tubing  is  made  by  a 
new  process  and  is  air  tight  and  can  be  made  of  any  flexible 
metal. 

The  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
main  offices  are  at  Newark,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  E. 
M.  Waldron  &  Co..  of  Newark,  for  construction  work  on  a 
power  house  to  be  erected  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  which 
Payne  Brothers,  also  of  Newark,  will  do  the  structural  iron 
work.  The  building  will  be  20i)  ft.  sq.  and  50  ft.  high,  and 
the  power  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  400  kw.  Westing- 
house  generators  and  Alberger  condensers  will  be  installed. 
The  building  will  be  so  arranged  that  later  on  power  equip- 
ment to  develop  200  kw.  additional  can  be  installed. 

The  Leonard  Sheet  Metal  Works,  219  Grand  street,  Ho- 
boken.  N.  J.,  has  purchased  a  site  on  New  York  avenue, 
200  X  260  ft.,  adjoining  the  Fessenden  Cooperage  Works, 
on  which  it  will  erect  a  building,  60  x  250  ft.,  two  stories. 
Wood  and  metal  working  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  doors,  skylights  and  cornices  will  be  installed.  L. 
Meystre  &  Sons  are  the  architects. 

The  Calmon  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Work.s,  corner  of  Cliff 
and  John  streets.  New  York,  which  suffered  a  loss  by  fire 
February  16,  has  taken  temporary  offices  at  11  Cliff  street, 
where  it  is  ready  to  take  care  of  its  customers. 

The  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is 
arranging  to  move  its  plant  to  Richmond.  Ind.  The  com- 
pany will  not  require  a  great  deal  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Steel  Ball  Company  of  America,  3.50  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  steel  balls  for  bearings  under  a  patent 
process.  The  company  will  establish  a  plant  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  site  can  be  secured.  The  incorporators  are  R.  A. 
Martin.  E.  N.  Lowy.  A.  E.  Dadula.  all  of  New  York. 

The  Federal  Slilling  Company.  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  arranged  to  move  its  plant  to  North  Tonawanda.  will 
commence  erection  early  in  the  spring  of  a  flour  mill  and 
grain  elevator  on  the  Niagara  River  and  New  York  Central 
Railroad  industrial  tracks  in  the  latter  city. 

The  National  Coal  Oil  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  com- 
pleting its  three-story  factory  at  Alabama  street  and  the 
Erie  Railroad,  that  city,  and  equipping  it  with  requisite 
machinery  piping  and  reservoirs.  C.  H.  Cotton,  formerly  of 
Corning.  N.  Y..  is  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Company  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  new  round  house,  ashpits  and  coalpockets 
at  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  which  will  cost  about  .$100,000. 
George  H.  Burgess  is  chief  engineer.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
■  .$.50,000.  and  will  engage  in  smelting  of  minerals  and  in 
mining  and  dealing  in  minerals  and  lands.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  AV.  Britton,  (J.  E.  Holmes  and  J.  S.  Stubbs,  all  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Myers  Plane  Company, 
incorporated  to  manufacture 
vehicles,  boats  and  aeroplanes, 
manufacture  of  the  George  F.  Myers  patent  self-righting 
.Teroplane.  Bronson  Rumsey  is  president ;  H.  Montgomery 
Gerrans.  vice-president :  Walter  F.  Semon,  president  of  the 
Frontier  Iron  Works,  secretary  and  treasurer;  offices,  674 
Ellicoft  Square. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
motors  and  motor-driven 
Its  specialty   is   to  be   the 
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The  factory  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  of  the 
Herring-Curtiss  Company  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  have 
'been  purchased  from  the  trustee  in  banl^ruptcy  by  Glen  H. 
Curtiss,  the  aviator  and  founder  of  the  concern,  who  will 
reorganize  the  company,  retaining  control,  and  continue 
upon  an  enlarged  scale  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  mo- 
tors and   motorcycles. 

The  Denniston  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  T..  has  been  in- 
■corporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  to  manufacture 
motor  trucks  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  motors,  engines,  ma- 
chinery, &c.  A  manufacturing  plant  has  been  arranged  for 
and  requisite  machinery  equipment  will  soon  be  ordered. 
The  incorporators  are  E.  E.  Denniston,  E.  C.  Anderson  and 
F.  U.  Brown,  BufiEalo.  E.  E.  Denniston.  184  West  Huron 
■street,  will  be  the  president. 

The  village  of  Xew  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  near  L'tica,  has 
voted  in  favor  of  constructing  a  sewage  system  and  sewage 
disposal  plant  from  plans  of  A.  JI.  Scripture,  engineer.  M. 
Baker  is  president  of  the  Village  Board. 


Philadelphia 

PiiEL^VDELPmA,  Pa..  February  20.  1911. 

Business  has  shown  a  further  tendency  toward  irregular- 
ity. Actual  purchases  are  reported,  both  by  merchants  and 
tool  builders,  to  have  been  less  pronounced,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  inquiries  have  for  some  weeks  shown  a  slight 
betterment.  Prospective  buyers  still  show  hesitancy  when  it 
comes  to  placing  orders,  as  they  apparently  prefer  to  wait 
for  an  actual  improvement  in  conditions  rather  than  antici- 
pate the  same.  Several  fair  sized  project.s  which  have  been 
under  negotiation  for  some  time  appear  to  be  getting  nearer 
closing;  in  fact,  against  one  of  these,  the  requirements  of  the 
Treadwell  Engineering  Company  and  its  associate  concerns, 
for  their  new  plant  at  Easton,  Pa.,  some  little  business  has 
already  been  placed.  The  railroad  demand  in  this  territory 
has  again  quieted  down  and  very  few  inquiries  of  moment 
are  in  immediate  sight.  The  belief  that  business  will  im- 
prove before  a  very  great  while  is  to  be  generally  noted,  and 
the  betterment  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  with  finishing 
mills  at  materially  increased  capacities,  is  considered  a  most 
favorable  factor  in  the  future  iiuying  of  machinery  and  tools. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  boilers  and  engines,  but  no  busi- 
ness of  importance  has  been  closed.  Second-hand  machinery 
has  not  been  in  particularly  active  demand,  although  in  a 
few  instances  stocks  on  sellers'  hands  are  being  carefuU.v 
gone  over  for  desirable  equipment.  Both  iron  and  steel 
casting  plants  report  a  slight  betterment  in  general  trade 
conditions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sent  out  an  inquiry  last  week 
for  a  2-in.  pipe  threading  machine. 

Koelle.  Speath  &  Co.,  engineers,  are  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  two-story  ice  manufacturing  plant,  40  x 
80  ft.,  which  is  to  be  erected  and  equipped  for  the  Common- 
wealth Brewing  Company  at  2736  Cambridge  street. 

Joseph  F.  Hasskarl,  acting  director.  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  city  of  Philadelphia,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  Tuesday,  February  28,  for  the  mill  and  shop 
inspection  and  testing  of  all  structural  steel  required  for  the 
superstructure  of  the  Vine  street  pier,  un^er  department 
contract  No.  40  with  W.  S.  P.  Shields,  Philadelphia.  Speci- 
fications in  connection  with  the  work  to  be  performed  ma.v 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  director,  555  Bourse  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Company  reports  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  demand  for  heavy  charcoal  iron 
castings.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  demand  was  quiet  and  the 
plant  operating  irregularly,  but  owing  to  increased  orders 
the  foundry  department  has  since  been  placed  on  full  time. 
Among  recent  contracts  closed  by  this  concern  was  one  for 
a  complete  rolling  mill  and  drive  for  Shimer,  McGlynn  & 
Co..  of  this  city. 

Several  building  and  contracting  concerns  in  this  city 
are  estimating  on  a  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  pat- 
tern shop,  to  cost,  it  is  said  about  §125,000,  for  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Company,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

The  E.  G.  Schlichter  Company,  Norristown,  Pa.,  has 
under  consideration,  it  is  reported,  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  brick  silo  and  tank  factory,  40  x  200  ft. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  has  commissioned  the  engineering 
firm  of  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co.  of  this  city  to  design  a 
warehouse  and  coal  storage  plant,  three  stories,  of  brick 
and  concrete.  114  s  173  ft.,  to  be  erected  on  property  ac- 
quired about  a  year  ago  from  Robert  M.  Cunlifife  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Washington  avenue. 

D.  T.  Homan.  representing  the  Bridgeport  Safety  Emery 
Wheel  Company.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  this  territory,  re- 
ports a  material  improvement  in  the  demand.  Inquiries 
have  been  more  pronounced  and  the  outlook  for  future  busi- 


ness is  believed  to  be  much  more  encouraging.  Among  re- 
cent orders  taken  by  this  concern  may  be  mentioned :  one 
80-in.  guide  bar  grinder,  for  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad ;  three  No.  5  motor-driven,  and  three  belt-driven 
wet  tool  grinders,  for  the  Kansas  City  and  Southern  Rail- 
way ;  two  156-in.  heavy  automatic  knife  grinding  machines, 
motor-driven,  for  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company, 
for  its  Gary,  Ind.,  plant ;  one  90-in.  heavy  automatic  knife 
grinder,  for  the  Xonotuck  Paper  Company,  Holyoke.  Mass. : 
one  No.  3  wet-grinder,  for  the  Bury  Compressor  Company. 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  two  No.  "  E  "  floor  grinders  for  the  Jewell 
Steel  &  Malleable  Iron  Company.  BufiEalo,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 

Chicago,   III..   February  21,   1911. 

If  something  would  occur  in  the  near  future  to  convert 
into  orders  all  the  inquiries  that  are  pending  in  the  market, 
Chicago  machinery  dealers  would  have  a  very  satisfactory 
rush  of  business.  Most  of  these  inquiries,  however,  have 
been  lying  dormant  for  weeks  or  even  months.  It  is  evident 
that  in  most  cases  buyers  have  been  figuring  on  what  they 
really  will  need  in  the  near  future,  but  as  a  rule  they  will 
not  actually  close  until  there  is  a  definite  turn  in  the  busi- 
ness situation,  or  until  their  own  shop  necessities  force  them 
to  purchase.  Thete  is.  however,  a  little  improvement  right 
along  in  the  amount  of  business  being  done,  and  at  an  aver- 
age, Chicago  houses  are  doing  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  their 
normal  volume  of  sales.  If  the  improvement  of  the  past 
month  continues  steadily  the  business  may  reach  as  good  a 
volume  as  the  dealers  had  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  The 
business  done  is  principally  in  orders  for  single  machines. 
There  is  a  little  scattering  railroad  business  going,  but  the 
dealers  are  still  wondering  when  the  Western  railroads  will 
begin  the  work  of  bringing  their  shops  up  to  date. 

The  Comptograph  Company,  Chicago,  has  plans  prepared 
for  a  five-story  factory  building.  50  x  120  ft.,  which  it  will 
erect  at  853  to  863  North  JIarshfield  avenue. 

The  Northwestern  Can  Company,  Chicago,  has  closed  a 
deal  with  the  Factory  Promoting  Club,  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  the 
removal  of  its  factory  to  that  city. 

The  American  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200r 
(KX).  having  recently  made  extensive  improvements  to  its 
plant. 

The  Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $120,000  to  $2.50,000  and  is 
making  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Ottawa,  III. 
The  company  is  erecting  a  new  building,  increasing  its  dry- 
ers and  building  new  kilns. 

The  Consolidated  Concrete  Tie  Company,  Cairo.  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture concrete  ties  under  the  Snedd  and  Cowan  patents. 
The  company  has  a  plant  in  operation  at  the  present  time 
at  Pulaski.  III.,  and  is  having  plans  prepared  for  another 
to  be  erected  at  Cairo.  All  parts  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  ties,  including  the  wood  and  paper  cushions,  iron 
reinforcing  rods,  rail  fastenings.  &c.,  will  be  made  by  the 
company.  The  company  has  a  test  set  of  ties  in  the  tracks 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Dongola,  which  have  stood  very 
severe  tests,  and  is  manufacturing  ties  for  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  to  be  placed  at  Murphysboro,  III.,  and  for  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  to  be  placed  at  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

The  Bridgeport  Light  &  Power  Company,  Bridgeport, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
The  incorporators  are  R.  D.  Donnelly,  W.  E.  Bevhan  and 
V.  H.  Lytle. 

The  Compound  Wood  Company,  Batavia,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  incor- 
iiorators  are  John  R.  Newhall.  John  M.  Raymond  and  Al- 
beit J.  Kelley.  The  company  will  conduct  a  general  manu- 
facturing business. 

The  Utica  Fire  Sand  Company,  Utica,  lU.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  J.  .T.  Neary,  John  M.  Quinlan  and  W.  B.  Cun- 
ningham. The  company  will  engage  in  quarrying  and  man- 
ufacturing silica,  sand,   &c. 


Cleveland 

Cle^txand.  Ohio,  February  21.  1911. 
Local  machine  tool  dealers  report  a  good  volume  of  sin- 
gle tool  inquiries,  mostly  for  small  sizes.  Business,  how- 
ever, is  slow  in  coming  out,  and  in  actual  orders  booked  dur- 
ing the  week  the  record  of  one  or  two  weeks  earlier  in  the 
month,   when  some  fairly  good  orders  were  placed,  was  not 
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kept  up.  Taken  altogether,  there  is  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness pending  and  dealers  look  for  a  more  active  market 
early  in  March.  While  general  business  is  better,  it  has  not 
improved  sufficiently  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  add  new 
equipment  for  plant  extensions  and  consequently  little  busi- 
ness in  round  lot  orders  is  in  prospect  at  present.  The  de- 
maud  for  second-hand  machinery  shows  a  little  improvement. 
The  railroads  are  still  holding  off,  business  from  that  source 
being  limited  to  an  occasional  single  tool  order.  The  de- 
mand for  electrical  equipment  is  light.  In  the  foundry  trade 
some  improvement  in  orders  is  noticed. 

Employers'  liability  insurance  will  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  April  12  and  13.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  association  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February  15,  it  was  decided  that  as  this  was  one  of 
the  most  vital  subjects  of  the  day,  the  entire  forenoon  of 
the  second  day  of  the  meeting  should  be  devoted  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  Cleveland  Construction  Company.  600  Citizens 
Building,  Cleveland,  is  preparing  plans  for  the  new  power 
house  to  be  built  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light 
Company,  at  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Specifications  for  the  equip- 
ment are  expected  to  be  out  about  April  1.  In  addition 
to  building  a  large  plant  to  supply  power  for  all  of  its  inter- 
urban  lines  the  traction  company  will  add  to  its  equipment 
at  its  local  power  house  in  Akron,  for  which  it  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  General  Electric  Company  for  a  1000-kw. 
motor-generator  set,  switchboard  and  exciter.  The  order 
also  included  motor  equipment  for  eight  interurban  cars. 

The  Brightman  Mfg.  Company  will  remove  from  Shelby 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  its  plant  in  the  former  city  having  been 
burned  in  December.  A  17-acre  site  has  been  purchased, 
on  which  a  large  plant  will  be  built.  L.  H.  Brightman  of 
Cleveland  is  president  of  the  company.  It  manufactures 
steel  shafting  and  other  products. 

The  Universal  Machine  Tool  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  concern  that  will  establish  a  plant  in  Canton.  Ohio. 
Orders  for  its.  machinery  equipment  have  been  placed. 

The  Superior  Iron  &  Mfg.  Company.  Toledo.  Ohio,  has 
asked  for  authority  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000 
to  §100,000.  The  company  makes  gray  and  malleable  iron 
castings,  having  a  plant  at  Wauseon,  Ohio.  The  proposed 
increase  is  to  provide  more  working  capital. 

The  Bremen  Mfg.  Company,  recently  organized  at 
Bremen,  Ohio,  will  manufacture  engines  to  be  used  in  the 
oil  and  gas  fields. 

The  Cleveland  Smelting  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  smelt,  re- 
fine and  deal  in  ores  and  metals.  The  incorporators  are  W. 
A.  Bickford,  C.  H.  Bickford,  C.  X.  Burke,  J.  A.  Burke  and 
W.  A.  Byrnes. 

Julius  Weber  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  an  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 

The  Toledo  Screen  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  added 
85,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to  its  plant  by  the  purchase  of 
the  works  of  the  Maclaren  &  Sprague  Company,  adjoining. 
The  acquired  property  is  completely  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  which  will  enable  the  screen  company  to  imme- 
diately double  its  output.  The  company  will  add  150  men 
to  its  force,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
country  engaged  in  the  production  of  screens. 

It  is  reported  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  be- 
tween the  Empire  Portland  Cement  Company,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  and  the  Menominee  Commercial  Club,  Menominee, 
Mich.,  whereby  the  former  will  erect  a  factory  on  a  site  to 
be  donated  by  the  city.  About  $500,000  will  be  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  plant,  work  upon  which  will  be 
commenced  by  June  1. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,   February  21,   1911. 

With  the  machine  tool  builders,  February,  thus  far.  is  a 
decided  improvement,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  month.  Some  scattered  export  orders  are  reported 
during  the  past  week,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness booked  from  the  general  trade.  Conditions,  however, 
are  not  up  to  normal,  and  it  may  take  some  heavy  buying, 
either  from  the  railroads  or  auto  truck  builders,  to  bring 
them  up  to  that  standard. 

There  is  a  light  but  steady  Improvement  in  the  second- 
hand machinery  business.  While  foundrymen  see  better 
times  ahead,  some  of  them  are  not  now  running  over  50 
per  cent,  of  capacity. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  large  number  of  new  companies 
recently  formed  in  the  central  West  for  the  manufacture 
of  household  and  farm  specialties,  such  as  washing  machines, 
&c.  The  total  amount  expended  for  small  tools  and  wood- 
working machinery  to  equip  these  plants  is  surprisingly  large. 

The  Uahn-Larmon  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  making  ship- 
ment of  two  of  its  larger  sized  gap  lathes  to  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land. 

Thompson  Brothers,  with  offices  now  located  in  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  have  leased  part 
of  the  plant  being  vacated  by  the  Queen  City  Punch  & 
Shear  Company,  and  will  fit  it  up  with  special  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  its  patented  washing  machines. 

Davis  &  Siohl,  Cincinnati,  makers  of  fencing  and  other 
iron  and  steel  specialties,  have  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Davis  &  Siehl  Company,  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  Frank  Davis,  C.  Fred  Siehl,  Carl 
W.  Siehl,  .John  D.  Berger  and  Gottfreid  H.  Voicks. 

The  Buckeye  Jack  Mfg.  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50,000,  and  it 
is  reported  that  some  additions  to  its  manufacturing  facili- 
ties are  contemplated. 

The  Doermann-Roehrer  Company  is  a  new  Cincinnati 
incorporation,  to  handle  mill,  mine  and  factory  supplies. 
The  capital  stock  is  $10,000  and  the  incorporators  are 
Charles  H.  Doermann,  Michael  Roehrer,  O.  W.  Bennett, 
John  E.  Wright  and  Dora  Rehback.  The  business  location 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Cincinnati  Car  Company  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $100,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
work  will  commence  at  an  early  date,  on  the  large  exten- 
sions to  its  shops.  Winton  place,  recently  mentioned. 

The  Eddy  Auto  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  having  con- 
structed a  large  two-story  garage,  in  connection  with  which 
'there  will  be  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  Metal  Specialty  Company,  Cincinnati,  maker  of  ad- 
vertising signs  and  novelties,  whose  plant  was  recently 
burned,  has  leased  a  building  at  Sixth  and  Burns  streets, 
which  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  manufacture  of  its  spe- 
cialties. 

The  recently  completed  machine  tool  plants  at  Oakley, 
Cincinnati  suburb,  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of  outside 
attention.  Among  visitors  lately  who  have  come  here  to 
investigate  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  these  build- 
ings is  Paul  B.  Kendig,  president  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Mfg. 
Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Continuation  School 
also  receives  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment  from  visitors. 


New  England 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  21,  1911. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools  and  kindred  lines  and 
the  promi.se  of  business  based  on  active  inquiries  continue 
along  the  same  substantial  line  which  has  characterized  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  improvement  is  not  uniform,  but  is 
becoming  more  general.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  lines 
are  more  active ;  with  some  of  them  business  is  as  good  as 
could  be  desired.  But  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  various 
industries  and  units  of  individual  industries  cannot  yet  be 
called  consistent.  Announcements  of  manufacturing  plants 
are  constantly  being  made,  promising  large  buying  of  equip- 
ment in  the  spring  and  summer.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
general  building  of  all  kinds,  including  large  business  blocks 
and  hotel  property,  promises  to  be  excellent.  The  savings 
banks  report  an  unusual  number  of  real  estate  mortgages 
Iiaving  to  do  with  new  construction  and  improvements. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark.  New  Britain,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturers of  hardware  specialties,  have  awarded  the  contract 
for  a  factory  building,  50  x  350  ft.,  and  seven  stories.  The 
company  states  that  plans  for  the  use  of  this  building  as  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  business  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  Dosch  Mfg.  Company,  823  Railroad  avenue.  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  manufacturer  of  special  machinery,  will  erect  a 
factory  on  Third  street,  60  x  140  ft.,  one  story,  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  The  company  states  that  it  will  probably 
require  no  new  machinery  for  some  time. 

The  Meriden  Board  of  Trade  Realty  Corporation  has 
been  organized  at  Meriden.  Conn.,  with  the  intention  of 
erecting  an  industrial  building  for  rental  to  small  manu- 
facturing concerns,  several  of  which  already  stand  ready  to 
take  space. 

The  L.  W.  Pond  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  manufacturer  of  gray  iron  castings,  will  replace 
its  foundry  by  an  entirely  new  plant,  which  will  have  a 
largely  increased  capacity  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
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plete  in  New  England  in  its  design  and  equipment.  The 
building  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  present  structure  and 
will  be  erected  around  and  over  it,  with  no  interference  with 
the  present  productive  operations  until  the  new  equipment, 
including  cupolas,  is  in  readiness.  The  foundry  will  be  of 
brick  and  steel  construction,  about  100  x  245  ft.,  one  story, 
and  will  have  a  maximum  of  window  area.  Three  5-ton  elec- 
tric traveling  cranes  will  be  installed.  Two  new  cupolas 
will  be  erected,  with  a  capacity  of  15  tons  an  hour,  giving  a 
daily  output  of  from  30  to  50  tons  of  iron.  A  new  blower 
will  be  put  in,  and  there  will  be  two  new  core  ovens  and 
two  dry  sand  ovens.  In  fact  the  equipment  throughout  will 
be  new.  The  company  has  purchased  some  molding  ma- 
chines and  others  will  be  added.  The  contract  for  the  cranes 
has  been  placed,  but  no  other  purchases  have  been  made. 
The  cupolas  cannot  be  built  until  work  on  the  raising  of  the 
tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  railroads,  at  the  rear  of  the  property,  has  fur- 
ther advanced,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  go  into  heavier  castings,  but  to 
increase  the  output  along  present  lines  of  production.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $75,000 ;  the  plans  are  now 
being  figured  by  the  contractors.  M.  Thomas  O'Leary, 
Worcester,  is  the  president,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
company,  the  other  directors  being  Henry  Prentiss  and  G. 
L.  Wilson,  New  York,  and  William  F.  McCarthy,  Boston. 
The  Guyler  Engineering  Company,  Boston,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  new  works  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass..  which  will  he  occupied  by  Marcus  Mason  &  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass..  manufacturer  of  coffee  and  sugar  ma- 
chinery. 

A  large  amount  of  machinery  was  destroyed  by  a  fire 
in  the  box  factory  of  J.  L.  Brackett  &  Son,  Portland,  Maine, 
February  IS. 

The  Penfield  Shock  Absorber  Company,  Meriden,  Conn., 
has  established  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  shock  ab- 
sorbers. William  A.  Penfield  is  president  and  treasurer, 
and  Charles  L.  Penfield,  secretar.v. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,.500.000  to  $2,000,000,  the  stock 
being  distributed  at  par  to  present  stockholders  in  propor- 
tion to  their  holdings.  The  new  capital  is  made  necessary 
by  the  large  expansion  of  the  company's  business,  which  is 
due  particularly  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  branch 
plant  at  Niles,  Ohio. 

The  stockholders  of  the  American  Screw  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  have  authorized  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  from  $3,250,000  to  $3,000,- 
000  through  the  retirement  of  2500  shares  purchased  by  the 
company  of  a  local  banking  institution. 

The  Woonsocket  Machine  &  Press  Company,  Woon- 
socket.  R.  I.,  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery,  will  erect 
large  additions  to  its  shops,  consisting  of  a  four-story  build- 
ing, S3  X  100  ft.,  and  a  one-story  building,  105  x  125  ft. 
The  work  of  construction  will  begin  immediately.  The 
company  proposes  to  add  new  lines  and  must  have  the  ad- 
ditional shop  space. 

The  plans  of  the  Baird  Machine  Company.  Oakville, 
Conn.,  for  its  new  plant  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  call  for  about 
100,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  particular  design  and 
style  of  buildings,  as  submitted  by  the  engineers  in  charge, 
have  not  been  finally  approved. 

Schwartz  Brothers,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  erect  a  new 
woodworking  plant  at  the  corner  of  River  and  Winton 
streets,  which  will  replace  the  structure  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  building  will  be  61  x  100  ft., 
two  stories,  of  concrete  blocks. 

The  Eagle  Knife  &  Bar  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  machine  knives  and  bars,  states  that  it 
will  build  no  addition  to  its  works  at  the  present  time,  the 
recent  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  its  property 
being  intended  for  future  expansion. 

The  Climax  Specialty  Company,  Norwich,  Conn.,  has 
been  organized  under  Connecticut  laws,  to  manufacture 
metal  specialtie.s  and  novelties.  James  C.  MacPherson  is 
the  president  and  Tyler  Crittenden  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  company  states  that  its  factory  will  probably  be 
located  in  Norwich. 

The  Willimantic  Industrial  Company,  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  is  about  to  place  the  contract  for  a  new  mill  build- 
ing 200  ft.  long,  with  saw-tooth  roof,  and  for  a  boiler  house. 

Plans  are  making  for  a  new  hotel  building  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  be  erected  by  a  new  company,  headed  by  6.  F. 
Heublein.  It  will  replace  the  present  Heublein  Hotel,  and 
will  be  110  X  125  ft.,  and  14  stories. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
which  operates  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture trimmings,  is  making  a  specialty  of  producing  in  large 
quantities  small  castings,  metal  stamping  and  screw  ma- 
chine products,  according  to  the  specifications  of  customers. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  20,  1911. 

The  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  present  plant,  which  will  then  cover 
an  entire  block.  The  improvements,  when  completed,  will 
cost  about  $80,000,  and  will  give  the  company  a  se%-en-story 
building,  each  floor  having  an  area  of  222  x  226  ft.  Details 
regarding  equipment  to  be  installed  have  not  been  decided 
upon. 

A  cut  glass  factory,  in  which  Eastern  parties  are  inter- 
ested, which  will  represent  an  investment  of  $50,000,  will 
soon  be  established  at  St.  Louis.  Leases  for  the  property  to 
be  occupied  have  been  drawn  and  will  be  signed  in  a  few 
days,  at  which  time  the  names  will  be  divulged.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  factory  will  be  located  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  reported  that  the  concern  is  Joseph 
D.  Bergen  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  National  Ice  Cream  Company,  St.  Louis,  will  locate 
at  4719  Delmar  avenue.  This  is  a  new  corporation  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000. .  A.  Moll  is  the  head  of  the  new 
company. 

The  Owens  Paper  Box  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Jackson  J.  Owens,  Joseph  P.  Connor,  Louis  Spel- 
brink  and  others. 

The  Martels  Water  Heater  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Charles  Von  Martels,  H.  W.  Martels  and  J.  E.  Dia- 
mond. 

The  citizens  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  owing  to  the  present  small 
supply  of  natural  gas,  are  seeking  to  have  a  gas  plant 
established  in  that  city. 

The  Sheflield  Ice  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  D.  D.  Dutton,  Sloan  Tugeon  and  Hugh  E. 
Martin. 

The  United  States  Steel  Doubletree  Company,  RoUa. 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
The  incorporators  are  WiUiam  E.  Harmon,  J.  A.  Jones  and 
F.  A.  Webb. 

The  Savannah  Stone  Company,  Savannah,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  O.  F.  Spiers,  H.  J.  Wisehart  and  J.  H.  Van- 
brunt. 

The  Commercial  League  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  closed 
a  contract  for  the  removal  to  that  city  from  Buchanan, 
-Mich.,  of  the  Three  B  Feather  Duster  Company.  The  con- 
cern will  occupy  a  building  giving  it  manufacturing  and 
storage  space  of  10,000  sq.  ft. 

A  company  of  New  York  capitalists  is  reported  to  be 
seeking  to  purchase  the  city  water  works  at  Eureka  Springs, 
-\rk..  and  the  City  Council  has  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  permission  to  hold  an  election  for  a  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion. 

A  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Little  Rock  Hydraulic 
Brick  Company,  is  being  organized  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  February  21.  1911. 

The  Auto  Specialty  Mfg.  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Indianapolis  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
auto  parts.  The  directors  are  A.  T.  Pursell,  M.  V.  Wiggins, 
G.  W.  DoUarhide,  F.  E.  Floyd  and  J.  L.  Floyd. 

The  Hoosier  Filling  &  Sealing  Machine  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, has  been  organized  with  $10,000  capital  stock, 
to  manufacture  filling  and  sealing  machines.  The  directors 
are  Thomas  Moss,  Norman  Moss  and  A.  O.  Todd. 

John  J.  Appel,  Indianapolis,  will  be  the  president  of  a 
new  company  formed  to  take  over  the  De  Tambles  Motors 
Company  of  Anderson,  Ind.  The  new  company  is  composed 
largely  of  agents  for  the  old  concern  who  have  contracted 
for  this  year's  output  of  motor  cars  and  who  have  advanced 
about  $40,000  on  their  contracts.  They  agree  to  put  $.50,- 
000  cash  into  the  business  if  a  compromise  offer  submitted 
to  the  creditors  is  accepted.  The  Anderson  Trust  Company, 
appointed  receiver  for  the  plant  a  few  days  ago,  has  been 
discharged. 

The  Marvel  Carbureter  Company.  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $50,000.  B.  N. 
Pierce  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Van  Camp  Cash  Register  Company,  Brookston,  Ind., 
has  been  dissolved. 

The  Manufacturers  Plant  &  Power  Company,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000.     George  Knapp  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  S.  B.  Helm  Mfg.  Company,  Crawsfordville,  Ind.,  has 
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been  incorporated,  with  $15,CKX)  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture metal  tanks.  The  directors  are  W.  H.  O'Neal,  Charles 
E.  Lacey  and  Alia;  S.  Lacey. 

The  Warsaw  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  organized 
at  Warsa\\,  lud.,  and  at  the  first  meeting  an  industrial 
fund  of  $1T,IX)0  was  subscribed.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, \V.  I>.  I'razer;  vice-president;  L.  W.  Rojse;  secre- 
tai-y,  C.  H.  Ker :  treasurer,  I).  H.  Lessig. 

The  Knott-Van  Arman  Mfg.  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  changed  its  name  to  Van  Arman  JIfg.  Company. 

E.  A.  Hayman  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  0-U 
Handy  Tool  Company  of  North  Vernon,  Ind.  The  company 
was  organized  a  few  months  ago,  to  manufacture  auto 
jacks  and  a  combination  tool  for  farmers.  The  people  of 
Mt.  \'ernon  suliscribed  $7000  in  stock,  a  site  was  chosen 
for  a  factory  and  part  of  the  machinery  purchased,  but 
financial  difficulties  interfered  with  further  progress  and  the 
directors  asked  for  a  receiver. 

A.  L.  Bodie  of  Mihvaukee,  Wis.,  is  in  Danville,  Ind., 
trying  to  revive  the  Cowie  Window  Sash  Company,  which 
was  organized  there  about  a  year  ago  to  manufacture  an 
adjustable  and  removable  window  sash.  Buildings  were 
erected  by  Danville  people,  but  the  Indianapolis  promoters 
did  not  purchase  the  machinery  and  the  company  has  been 
in  receiver's  hands.  Mr.  Bodie  is  organizing  a  new  company 
composed  of  local  people  exclusively. 

The  George  W.  Davis  Carriage  Company,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  .fGO,000. 
George  W.  Davis  is  president  of  the  company.  The  Elkhart 
Brass  Mfg.  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $60,000.  A.  E.  Hanauer  is 
pre.sideut  of  the  company. 

George  A.  Briggs  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Briggs  Mfg.  Company,  which  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The 
company  will  manufacture  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. 

The  Kelly  Foundry  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  erect  a 
foundry  building  CO  s  200  ft.,  machine  shop  60  x  100  ft., 
and  a  pattern  sbop  in  connection.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture cast  iron  blow-ofJ  basins,  exhaust  heads  and  a  gen- 
eral foundry  line. 

The  William  Garver  Tank  Works,  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
has  purchased  from  the  Germon  American  Car  Company  a 
l)uilding  which  was  on  its  property  and  has  improvements 
under  way. 

The  Brooklyn  Tool  Company,  Brooklyn,  Ind.,  incorpo- 
rated with  $10,000  capital  stock,  has  contracted  with  the 
Bales  Forge  Company,  Indianapolis,  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  product  for  the  present. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  plant  of  the  New  Albany  Woolen 
Mills,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  to  the  American  Automobile  Mfg. 
'Company,  has  been  made  and  the  latter  company  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  installation  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  motor  cars. 

*-•-• 

The  Southwest 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  voted  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $350,- 
000  for  a  municipal  lighting  plant.  J.  A.  Cable  is  commis- 
eioner  of  lights. 

Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $2.5,000  have  been  voted  by  Dodge 
■City,  Kan.,  for  the  construction  of  electric  light  plant  and 
sewers. 

The  City  Council  of  Luray,  Kan.,  is  considering  the 
•establishment  of  a  water  works  system. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  pur- 
chased a  cross  compound  condensing  engine  and  a  600-kw. 
generator,  for  enlargement  of  the  electric  light  plant  and 
will  purchase  a  water  tube  boiler  of  approximately  4(X)  hp. 

Lanpher  Brothers,  Carthage,  Mo.,  have  purchased  the 
business  of  the  Mallory  Carriage  Works.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  firm  to  incorporate  their  business  the  coming 
spring  and  erect  a  two-story  factory  and  repair  building 
which  will  be  equipped  for  the  manufacturing  and  repairing 
of  automobiles  and  other  vehicles. 

The  Osage  Handle  Company,  Eldon,  Mo.,  whose  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January  21,  with  a  loss  of  $75,000, 
has  plans  for  rebuilding  its  plant  on  a  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter scale,  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  details  for  which 
are  not  yet  available. 

Farmington,  N.  M.,  will  expend  $50,000  for  improve- 
ments to  its  water  works  system. 

The  Oklahoma  Iron  Works,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  considering 
extensive  improvements  to  its  plant,  but  advises  that  noth- 
ing definite  has  been  decided  upon. 

A  corporation  has  been  organized  at  Ogden  City,  Utah, 
which  has  been  granted  a  35-year  franchise  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  light  plant.  While  the  organization  has 
not  yet  been  completed  it  is  proposed  that  M.  S.  Browning 
•of  that  city  will  be  elected  president. 

The  city  of  Snyder,  Ark.,  has  voted  for  the  issuance  of 


$4000   in   bonds   for   the  extension  of   its  water  works  and 
electric  light  system. 

The  Chickasaw  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Chickasaw,  Okla., 
will   purchase  second-hand   machinery   for   an   electric   light 
plant.     R.  G.  Latting  is  superintendent  of  the  company. 
<  I  » 

Toronto 

Toronto,  February  18,  1911. 

As  the  spring  approaches  and  the  trade  conditions  for 
that  season  and  the  summer  become  less  uncertain,  prepa- 
rations are  being  entered  upon  for  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
jected undertakings  and  the  starting  of  new  industrial  work. 
Makers  and  sellers  of  plant  and  equipment  are  receiving  or- 
ders and  inquiries  on  account  of  such  proposed  ventures. 
The  railroads  are  being  heard  from  by  the  manufacturers  of 
cars  and  locomotives.  Several  new  lines  are  to  be  built  in 
Ontario.  Machinery  is  still  going  into  the  mining  districts. 
Porcupine  Camp  particularly,  of  northern  Ontario.  Build- 
ing operations,  which  liave  slackened  somewhat  on  account 
of  unfavorable  weather,  are  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  very 
large  scale  throughout  the  country  when  spring  opens  up. 
As  a  body  the  architects  of  Canada  are  very  busy  upon  plans 
for  new  buildings,  many  of  which  are  steel  structures  of 
large  dimensions.  There  was  a  considerable  interruption  of 
operations  at  many  of  the  Hamilton  factories  this  week, 
owing  to  ice  obstructions  and  the  action  of  heavy  east  winds 
upon  tfie  power  plant  of  the  Cataract  Company.  Toronto's 
factories  were  also  somewhat  affected  by  the  gale,  causing 
a  12-hour  stoppage  of  the  city's  water  supply. 

The  Lumby-Stenhouse  Foundry  Company  started  up  its 
new  plant  at  Fort  William,  Out.,  this  week. 

The  ratepayers  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  have  approved  the  by- 
laws to  grant  bonuses  to  a  Canadian  branch  of  the  Maloney 
Electric  Company  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  established  in  the  town, 
and  to  the  Canadian  Winkley  Company,  an  offshoot  of  a  De- 
troit concern.  The  former  company  will  manufacture  elec- 
trical machines  at  Windsor,  and  the  latter  will  make  brass 
goods. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  received 
a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of  an  industrial  city  in  Ontario, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  given,  to  the  effect  that  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  there  has  decided  to  discontinue  its  cam- 
paign for  new  industries  because  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. 

The  contract  for  equipping  the  ditches,  &c.,  of  the  new 
Grand  Trunk  Hotel  at  Ottawa  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Gurney  Mfg.  Company,  Toronto,  the  amount  being  about 
$100,000. 

Expenditures  in  Toronto  aggregating  $5,000,000  are 
promised  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  Sawyer  &  Massey  Company,  Hamilton,  Out.,  which 
expended  $100,000  on  capital  account  during  the  last  year 
by  additions  to  its  molding  shop,  and  the  installation  of  new 
plant  and  machinery,  proposes  to  erect  warehouses  at 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  steam 
power  plants  it  intends  to  manufacture  gasoline  and  oil 
traction  engines.  Until  it  has  its  own  works  ready  for 
turning  out  the  latter  class  of  articles,  it  h.<is  made  ar- 
rangements with  American  and  English  firms  to  take  care 
of  its  orders  for  gasoline  and  oil  traction  engines. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  the  vicinity  of  Morinville,  Al- 
berta, has  been  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  scores  of 
companies  to  sink  and  operate  wells  in  that  district.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  preparing  to  install  plants. 

The  City  Council  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  has  decid- 
ed to  give  an  order  to  the  Siemens  Brothers  Dynamo  Works, 
England,  for  a  Bellis-Marcam  engine  and  a  dynamo  and 
switchboard,  and  to  buy  a  C.  H.  Wheeler  condenser  from  the 
C.  H.   Wheeler  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnipeg,  has  secured  the  contract 
for  the  extension  of  the  Algona  Central  Railway  toward 
Hudson  Bay.     The  cost  is  about  $4,000,000. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  is  urging 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  choose  that  city 
for  the  new  car  shops  that  are  to  be  established  by  the 
company  in   the  West. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  promised 
to  spend  $250,000  on  improvements  in  London.  Ont.  This 
will  be  upon  yards,  station  house  and  roundhouse. 

In  the  coming  summer  all  the  wooden  bridges  on  the 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  between  Toronto 
and  Windsor,  in  Ontario,  are  to  be  replaced  by  steel  struc- 
tures. 

The  Canada  Ford  Company,  Montreal,  has  obtained  the 
contract  for  the  cars  of  the  municipal  electric  railway  sys- 
tem  in    Regina,    Sask.      The   company   is   having   the   cars 
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built  at  the  works  of  the  British  Company,  Lougliborough, 
England.  These  will  be  the  first  English  made  cars  used 
in  the  Canadian  West.  It  is  thought  that  the  Loughborough 
company  will  establish  works  in  Montreal. 

The  Cowan  Construction  Company  has  secured  the  con- 
tract to  build  200  miles  of  liue  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  from  the  Pembina  River  to  Tellowhead  Pass,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  contractors  are  arranging  to  get 
a  large  number  of  outfits  on  the  ground  in  time  for  an  early 
spring  start. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  proposes  to 
erect  in  connection  with  its  works  at  Peterborough,  Ont.,  a 
large  factory  in  which  to  make  lamps.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  §2.^0,000. 

Bering,  Fuller  &  Monahan,  New  York,  have  obtained  the 
contract  to  prepare  plans  for  the  water  filtration  plant  to 
be  built  in  Montreal  next  summer.  The  firm  will  receive 
$31,000  for  the  planing  and  supervision  of  the  work. 

The  Sydney  Mines  Electric  Company,  Sydney  Mines. 
X.  S.,  is  planning  an  increase  of  its  plant  and  the  addition 
of  apparatus. 

The  Sheppard  &  Marse  Company,  which  has  several  lum- 
ber camps  on  the  Montreal  River  in  northern  Ontario,  is  in- 
stalling an  electric  plant  near  Temagami  for  operating  its 
mills. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  manufacture  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  plumbers'  and  steam  fitters'  supplies, 
&c.,  on  a  very  large  scale  at  Calgary,  Alberta. 

The  British  Canadian  Power  Company,  Cobalt,  Ont,  is 
adding  largely  to  its  plant. 

A  company  with  $2,000,000  capital  stock  has  been 
formed  to  manufacture  brick.  One  plant  is  to  be  at  La- 
prairie,  and  another  at  another  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  Sylvester  Mfg.  Company  at  Lindsay,  Ont.,  has  been 
reorganized.     Drills  and  cultivators  are  to  be  made. 

The  Campbell  Lumber  Company,  Weymouth  Bridge,  N. 
S.,  is  planning  to  rebuild  its  pulp  and  saw  mill  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  January  23,  entailing  a  loss  of  $.50,000. 
The  plans  include  permanent  buildings  of  concrete  and  steel 
construction,  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery, 
with  direct  electric  drive. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  is  asking  for  bids  for 
a  fireproof  malleable  and  gray  iron  foundry  building  at  its 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  plant,  to  be  135  x  576  ft. 


The  South 

LorisvTLLE.  Kt.,  February  21,  1911. 

The  improvement  of  roads  is  one  of  the  liveliest  ques- 
tions in  the  South,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  especially  hav- 
ing aroused  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  highways  through 
the  formation  of  State  organizations.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  has  been  the  opening  of  many  rock  quarries  and  the 
purchase  of  rock  crushing  equipment  'in  preparation  for  the 
heavy  demand  for  road  making  material,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  evidence  a  little  later  on.  Dealers  in  quar- 
rying equipment  of  all  kinds  report  sales  remarkably  stimu- 
lated on  this  account.  Other  lines  of  machinery  are  also 
in  good  demand. 

The  Seelbach  Hotel  Company  of  Louisville  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  construction  of  a  10-story  addition 
on  the  present  site  of  its  power  house,  and  a  new  power 
building  will  be  erected.  A  good  deal  of  additional  equip- 
ment for  it  will  be  purchased.  The  cost  of  the  entire  im- 
provements is  $200,000. 

The  Frederick-Ruggles  Mfg.  Company.  Louisville,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $6000.  Joseph 
M.  Frederick  will  manage  the  company,  which  already  has 
a  small  shop  and  will  manufacture  bottling  machinery  and 
beer  fillers. 

John  Rommel  has  secured  the  agency  for  the  Brush  and 
Sampson  automobiles  and  will  erect  a  garage  and  automo- 
bile repair  shop  at  Campbell  street  and  Broadway.  Equip- 
ment for  this  will  be  purchased  later. 

The  Murray  &  Thomas  Company,  Maysville,  Ky.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  and  will 
manufacture  granite.  John  H.  Murray,  W.  A.  Whallen,  W. 
Fred  Thomas   and   J.   N.   Treager  are   the   incorporators. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Grant,  city  health  officer  of  Louisville,  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fertilizer  plant  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  city  garbage. 

The  Wheland  Machine  Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
sold  H.  H.  Hitt  of  Danville,  Ala.,  equipment  for  a  stave 
mill.  Prospects  in  timber-working  lines  are  reported  by 
the  company  to  be  considerably  improved. 

The  American  Smoke  Fuel  Company,  Louisville,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $2000  capital  stock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  patents  on  smoke  consuming  machinery. 


A.  D.  Jones,  Frank  Dunn  and  C.  B.  Jones  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

Baker  &  Roberts  are  equipping  a  plant  at  Sparta,  Tenn., 
for  the  manufacture  of  spokes  and  shuttles.  Additional 
machinery  will  be  secured.  The  firm  proposes  to  utilize 
timber  which  is  unsalable  in  any  other  way. 

The  Southern  Cut  Stone  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  T.  L.  Her- 
bert, R.  T.  Creighton,  Robert  Elliott,  Joseph  M.  Warren- 
and  D.  T.  Johnson  are  the  incorporators. 

W.  L.  Regen  of  Lewisburg,  Tenn.,  has  purchased  the 
equipment  of  the  Lynnville  Machine  Shops,  Lynnville, 
Tenn.,  and  will  move  it  to  Lewisburg.  He  was  formerly 
proprietor  of  the  business. 

Ranking  &  Echola,  Dewitt,  Ark.,  are  installing  a  10-ton 
refrigerating  plant. 

The  John  P.  Dale  Machinery  Company  has  established 
quarters  at  127  Third  avenue  south,  Nashville,  Tenn.  It 
deals  in  power  equipment  and  woodworking  machinery. 

N.  E.  Pitre  of  Boyle,  Miss.,  will  purchase  an  electric 
power  plant  of  limited  capacity. 

C.  H.  Ruggles  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  is  inquiring  for  pricea 
on  a  2-hp.  and  a  7%-hp.,  three-phase  motor. 

J.  T.  PuUen  of  Laurel,  Miss.,  is  purchasing  equipment 
for  the  operation  of  a  water-gas  plant.  A  franchise  has 
just  been  awarded  to  him  and  others. 

An  80-hp.  boiler  is  one  of  the  improvements  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  plant  of  the  Thomaston  Ice  Company,  Thom- 
aston,  Ga. 

The  Coal  Creek  Electric  Light  Company,  Coal  Creek, 
Tenn.,  has  announced  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  ice  plant 
and  laundry. 

Modern  machinery  is  displacing  the  faithful  mule  in 
levee  work  in  the  South.  Roach  &  Stansell,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  who  have  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  loop  levee  near  Greenville,  Miss.,  are  spending 
.$50,000  in  a  plant  to  handle  the  job.  The  equipment  will 
consist  of  a  90-ton  steam  shovel  of  the  Bucyrus  type,  two 
standard-gauge  locomotives,  30  standard-gauge  dump  cars 
and  an  automatic  dirt  spreader.  An  electric  power  plant 
operated  by  the  steam  shovel  will  keep  the  dirt  spreader 
at  work. 

The  Urwick  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Louisville, 
is  showing  a  new  bilge  pump,  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine, 
manufactured  by  the  C.  H.  &  E.  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee. 
It  is  attracting  attention  in  contract  work  where  trenches 
must  be  emptied. 

The  property  of  the  Knoxville  Woolen  Mills  will  be 
offered  for  sale  March  1  and  2  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The 
holdings  consist  of  four  buildings  and  a  large  amount  of 
machinery.  Boilers,  steam  engines,  electric  generators  and 
motors  and  woolen  machinery  are  included.  The  equipment 
will  be  disposed  of  in  lots. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
exempt  new  industries  from  taxation  for  five  years. 

Two  hoisting  engines  will  be  purchased  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  marine  ways  which  are  under  construction  at 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  bv  Oliver  King.  The  expenditure  involved 
is  $lo,00<:). 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  construct  a  turn- 
table at  Maysville,  Ky.,  at  a  cost  of  $10,0<iO.  F.  I.  Cabell, 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  with  ofiiees  at  Richmond, 
Va.,   is  in   charge  of   the   work. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
providing  for  an  issue  of  $1,250,000  of  bonds  by  Chattanooga 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  water  works  system.  This 
includes  an  is.sue  of  $900,000  provided  for  some  time  ago. 
A  Water  Works  League  has  been  formed  in  Chattanooga 
and  is  urging  the  purchase  of  the  present  plant  or  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  one. 

Dyersburg.  Tenn.,  is  outlining  plans  for  a  water  works 
plant  to  cost  .?20,000.  R.  C.  Houston,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
d>-awing  plans. 

Brick  and  tile  machinery,  as  well  as  a  30-hp.  engine, 
are  wanted  by  the  Nabring  Brick  &  Tile  Company  of  TuUa- 
homa,  Tenn. 

New  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Park  Woolen  Mills  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  after  which  op- 
erations will  be  resumed,  following  a  period  of  idleness. 

Improvements  which  will  be  made  in  the  Boone  County 
Flour  Mills  at  Petersburg,  Ky.,  include  the  installation  of 
a  2o-hp.  gasoline  engine. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric 
light  plant  at  Big  Sandy,  Tenn. 

The  plant  of  the  Chattanooga  Stove  Company,  Chattan- 
ooga, has  been  purchased  by  the  Wetter  Mfg.  Company. 
South  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  which  will  have  its  headquarters  in 
Chattanooga  hereafter.  One  of  the  improvements  will  be 
the  installation  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  a  gas 
stove.  Charles  Huntington  is  president  of  the  Wetter  Com- 
pany. The  Chattanooga  Stove  Company  has  been  controlled 
by   Cleveland   manufacturers. 

The   Home    Light   Comriany.    Grayson.    Ky.,    will   largely 
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increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant,  and  additional  generating 
equipment  will  be  installed.  An  SO-hp.  boiler  will  be  pur- 
chased. 

An  electric  plant  will  be  added  to  the  property  of  the 
Hickman  Ice  &  Coal  Company  of  Hickman,  Ky.  A  150-kw., 
alternating  current,  CU-cyole  generator  is  to  be  secured. 

Sargent  &  Lundy  of  Chicago,  consulting  engineers  for 
the  Kentucky  Electric  Company  of  Louisville,  have  been 
conferring  here  with  Chief  Engineer  Lewis  Streng  of  that 
company.  Details  concerning  the  new  power  plant  of  the 
company,  which  will  cost  over  $500,000,  will  be  determined 
this  week. 

A  gasoline  engine  will  be  purchased  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  heating  plant  of  a  high  school. 

The  property  of  the  Somerset  Water,  Light  &  Traction 
Company,  Somerset,  Ky.,  was  recently  sold  at  auction  to 
end  a  receivership.  J.  H.  Gibson,  who  purchased  it,  has 
organized  the  Union  Water,  Light  &  Traction  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  About  $50,000  will  be 
spent  on  improvements,  and  additional  equipment  for  the 
lighting  plant  will  be  secured. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Odee  Gas  Engine  Company, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  will  move  its  plant  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  The 
concern,  it  is  stated,  will  be  reorganized  and  its  capital 
stock  increased. 

Coal  developments  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  adjoining 
territory  promise  to  take  a  large  volume  of  machinery.  The 
Cliuchfield  Coal  Corporation  is  reported  to  have  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  $500,000  electric  power  plant  and  a 
$100,000  water  plant.  The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company  is 
pushing  work  on  its  coking  ovens  in  that  section. 

Trenton,  Tenn.,  has  secured  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
system. 

Newport,  Tenn.,  will  build  a  water  works  plant  to  cost 
$50,000  if  a  bond  issue  to  be  voted  on  shortly  is  approved. 

The  Kimberly  Coal  Company,  Trenton,  Ky..  is  to  pur- 
chase mining  machinery  for  the  development  of  220  acres 
of  coal  lands.  S.  X.  Trimble,  Hopkinsville.  Ky.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

The  Elkhorn  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  L.  Rogers  of  Greenville.  Ky.,  and 
others,  and  the  development  of  2500  acres  of  coal  land  is 
contemplated.  An  electric  power  plant  to  operate  300  coke 
ovens  will  be  constructed.  Work  is  planned  to  begin 
March  15. 

The  Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  of  Coving- 
ton, Kv.,  has  secured  a  20-year  franchise  to  serve  Dayton, 
Ky. 

The  City  Council  of  Dayton.  Tenn.,  is  considering  an 
issue  of  $25,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
municipal  water  works  system. 

The  city  of  Waverly,  Va.,  has  voted  to  issue  $7000  in 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  city  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  voted  to  issue  .$000,000 
in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  water 
works. 

The  city  of  Richmond,  Va..  will  install  two  centrifugal 
electric  pumps,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gal.,  in  Byrd 
Park,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000.  Charles  E.  Boiling 
is  city  engineer. 

Tlie  JIayor  and  Council  of  Rockmart,  Ga.,  will  receive 
bids  until  March  7  for  the  machinery,  material  and  con- 
struction of  a  water  works  and  sewerage  system,  for  which 
.$35,000  in  bonds  have  been  voted.  The  J.  B.  McClary  Com- 
pany, Empire  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  the  engineers  in 
charge. 

Dyer,  Tenn.,  contemplates  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  a 
water  works  system  and  will  construct  a  $1000  reservoir, 
brick  engine  house  to  cost  $2000  and  a  40,000-gal.  tower 
and  tank.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  machinery  to  be  in- 
stalled is  $20,000.  R.  C.  Houston,  Central  Bank  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,   is  preparing  the  plans. 

A  fire  in  the  warehouse  of  the  Huntsville  Foundry  & 
Machine  Works,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  10,  destroyed 
property  valued  at  $3500. 

Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

The  George  H.  Smith  Steel  Casting  Company,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  is  figuring  on  extensive  improvements  to  its 
plant,  details  of  which  have  not  been  completed. 

The  proposition  of  issuing  $30,000  in  bonds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  water  plant  will  be  voted  on  at  the  spring  election 
by  citizens  of  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis., 

The  Duluth-Superior  Traction  Company,  Superior,  Wis., 
is  planning  an  expenditure  of  about  $400,000  in  improve- 
ments on  its  systems  in  Duluth  and  Superior. 

The  Hartmann's  Machinery  Exchange,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
has  let  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  new  boiler  shop. 


80  X  80  ft.,  and  a  machine  shop,  60  x  00  ft.,  of  fire-proof 
construction.  The  boiler  shop  will  be  equipped  with  a  25- 
ton  electric  crane  and  a  five-ton  hand  crane.  The  machine 
shop  will  also  be  equipped  with  a  five-ton  electric  crane.  One 
end  of  the  building  will  be  of  temporary  construction,  per- 
mitting of  future  extension.  A  large  steam  hammer  will 
be  installed  for  heavy  forging  work,  and  shop  and  boiler 
tools  will  also  be  purchased. 

C.  S.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis.,  have  just  completed 
a  new  three-story  brick  building,  which  will  be  used  for 
office  an<I  warehouse  purposes. 

The  Racine  Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  a  building,  100  x  280  ft.,  four  stories, 
mill  construction,  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers 
throughout.  The  company  advises,  however,  that  it  is  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  its  plant  to  a  city  just  outside  of 
Chicago.  In  this  event,  new  buildings  will  be  erected  with 
a  floor  space  aggregating  450,000  to  500,000  sq.  ft.  These 
buildings  will  also  be  of  mill  construction  and  fully 
equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers. 

The  Oak  Creek  Town,  Land  &  Mining  Company,  Oak 
Creek,  Colo.,  has  received  a  franchise  for  the  construction 
of  a  w-ater  works  system  for  which  about  $30,000  will  be 
expended. 

The  White  Iron  Lake  Iron  &  Water  Power  Company,  Ely. 
Minn.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  power  dam  12  fi. 
high  at  the  outlet  of  White  Iron  Lake,  to  develop  2.'j.000  hp. 

The  City  Engineer  of  Fargo,  X.  D.,  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  filtration  plant  and  pumping  station.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  have  an  electric  light  plant  included  in  the  plans. 

A  vote  will  be  taken  at  Lewiston,  Mont.,  on  issuing 
$90,000  to  $100,000  in  bonds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Hankinson,  X.  D.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  Xorthern  Welding  &  Mfg.  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  whose  plant  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  has  purchased  a  site  and  now  has  under  construction 
a  new  machine  shop,  44  x  176  ft.,  two  stories.  Several 
lathes  and  other  metal  working  machinery  and  a  large  Davis- 
Bournonville  oxy-acetylene  welding  apparatus  are  being  in- 
stalled. It  is  understood  that  other  buildings  will  be  erected 
at  a  later  date. 

♦-•-• 

Farther  Central  West 

The  Omaha  Heavy  Hardware  Company,  Omaha,  Xeb., 
has  purchased  a  building  adjoining  its  warehouse,  which  it 
will  use  for  light  manufacturing  purposes. 

A  vote  will  be  taken  at  Afton,  Iowa,  at  the  coming 
election  on  the  installation  of  an  electric  lighting  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  is  planning  im- 
provements to  the  water  works  system  at  an  expenditure  of 
$5000. 

B.  F.  Lichty  &  Sons,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  have  filed  arti- 
cles of  incorporation,  with  $12,000  authorized  capital  stock. 
The  company  is  engaged  in  the  sheet  metal  business,  and 
will  soon  move  to  larger  quarters.  Hand  power  machinery 
wiU  be  used  for  the  present  and  some  new  equipment  will 
be  purcha.sed. 

The  Cement  Tile  Machinery  Company,  Waterloo,  Lowa, 
incoiTJorated  for  the  past  five  years  with  $50,000  capitxl 
stock,  has  made  amendments  to  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
authorizing  an  increase  of  $75,000.  Extensive  improvements 
are   under  consideration   by   the   company. 

The  Miller-Manney  Cement  Products  Company,  Mar- 
shalltown.  Iowa,  has  established  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  building  blocks,  posts,  &c.  In  addition  to  the 
equipment  already  installed  the  company  will  purchase  a 
block  machine,  post  molds  and  novelty  molds  and  steam 
plant  for  heating  and  curing. 

The  Walls  Frogless  Switch  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $1,000,000 
capital  stock.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  equip  a 
plant  in  Pueblo  where  it  will  manuf.acture  a  frogless  switch 
invented  by  J.  W.  Walls.  It  has  not  been  decided,  however, 
whether  new  buildings  will  be  erected,  or  whether  the  com- 
pany will  occupy  a  building  which  has  been  offered. 

The  shoe  factory  of  Bentley  &  Olmsted,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  will  temporarily  be  located  at  224-226  Second  street. 
It  is  probable  that  the  firm  will  build  a  new  factory  on  the 
site  of  the  structure  that  was  burned. 

The  citizens  of  Diagonal,  Iowa,  are  desirous  of  entering 
into  negotiations  with  parties  that  will  establish  a  canning 
factory  in  their  town. 

W.  H.  Smola  and  J.  T.  Robinson  of  Central  City,  Iowa, 
have  formed  a  copartnership  and  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement  blocks,  bricks  and  tile.  The  work  of  erect- 
ing a  temporary  factory  will  begin  at  once  and  machinery 
will  be  ordered.  A  large  block-making  machine  has  been 
bought. 

The  trustees  of  the  water  works  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  have 
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let  contracts  for  $60,000  worth  of  improvements  to  be  made 
to  the  municipal  plant.  The  installation  of  a  filtering  sys- 
tem at  a  cost  of  $38,240  and  the  extension  of  old  water 
mains  and  a  supply  of  new  mains  amounting  to  $22,000  com- 
prise the  improvements  to  be  made. 

The  gas  plant  at  Perry,  Iowa,  was  wrecked  February  8 
by  an  explosion  which  blew  out  three  of  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

The  Alfalfa  Meal  Company,  Omahr,  Neb.,  is  taking  steps 
looking  to  the  building  of  a  new  mill  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire  January  9.  J.  T.  Brooks  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  company. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  February  18,  1911. 

Favorable  reports  of  trade  conditions  in  Texas,  the  South- 
west and  Mexico  continue  to  be  received  from  various  points. 
It  is  stated  that  the  small  significance  of  the  alleged  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Mexico  is  beginning  to  be  realized  by 
United  States  investors  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  industrial  development  of  that  country  and  that  pro- 
jects which  have  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  a  small  and  remote  part  of  the  country  will  now 
be  carried  out.  The  influx  of  home-seekers  into  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  and  South  Texas  generally  has  broken  all 
previous  records  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  opening 
of  ranch  lands  and  the  enlargement  of  farms  already  estab- 
lished are  causing  a  constant  increase  in  the  demand  for 
irrigation  machinery. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Marshall  &  East  Texas  Railroad  Company  a  bond  issue  of 
$5,000,000  was  authorized.  It  is  stated  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  be  used  to  make  improve- 
ments to  the  physical  condition  of  the  property.  New  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  in  the  shops  and  a  general  work 
of  betterments  carried  out. 

At  the  Waco  election,  February  14,  the  taxpayers  voted 
to  issue  $250,000  of  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  and  power  plant.  The  plans  for  installing  the 
new  plant  will  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  construc- 
tion work  started  as  soon  as  the  bonds  can  be  issued  and 
sold. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Dallam  County 
are  considering  the  erection  of  several  steel  bridges.  Steel 
vaults  and  cages  will  also  be  installed  in  the  county  jail. 
The  county  seat  is  Dalhart. 

The  Chicago,  Weatherford  &  Brazos  Valley  Railroad 
Company  has  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  all  bridges 
and  depot  buildings  on  its  proposed  line  in  Texas  to  J.  W. 
Yarborough,  Temple,  Texas. 

The  Municipal  Commission  of  Dallas  has  adopted  an 
ordinance  granting  the  Texas  Company  the  right  to  extend  its 
gas  distributing  service  in  that  city.  The  new  pipe  lines 
will  cover  a  number  of  streets. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  that  it  has  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  shops  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  The  general 
offices  are  at  Galveston. 

The  Texas  City  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Association 
of  Texas  City,  Texas,  contemplates  installing  a  large  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  factory  at  that  place.  W.  H.  Newby 
is  president. 

The  Cleburne  Sewerage  Company  will  make  important 
extensions  to  its  sewer  system  in  Cleburne,  Texas.  The 
City  Council  of  that  place  is  also  considering  the  matter  of 
ordering  an  election  to  construct  a  sewer  system  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town. 

At  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  San 
Antonio  Gas  &  Electric  and  the  San  Antonio  Traction  Com- 
panies, both  of  which  are  owned  by  the  same  interests,  held 
in  San  Antonio  a  budget  of  $250,()00  for  proposed  improve- 
ments to  the  plants  and  systems  of  the  companies  was 
adopted.  It  is  stated  that  the  electric  lighting  department 
will  bf  improved  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
construction and  remodeling  of  the  power  plant  at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  $35,000.  Additional  boilers  and  machinery 
will  be  installed  in  the  gas  plant  and  other  improvements 
made  to  that  department  at  a  cost  of  $58,000.  Nearly 
$100,000  will  be  expended  in  double  tracking  lines  of  the 
San  Antonio  Traction  Company.  About  $50,000  will  be 
expended  for  additional  trolley  cars. 

W.  M.  Baugh  will  construct  a  dam  across  Jin  Ned  bayou, 
near  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  install  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Victoria,  Texas,  will  make  large  ex- 
tensions of  the  local  water  works  distributing  system. 

New  pumps  are  being  installed  at  the  water  works  plant 


of  the  city  of  Brenham,  Texas.     Other  improvements  to  the 
system  will  be  made. 

The  Lockhart  Water  Works  &  Power  Company  is  in- 
stalling a  new  ice  manufacturing  plant  at  Lockhart,  Texas. 
The  company  wiU  also  install  new  motors  and  other  equip- 
ment in  the  power  plant. 

The  Flatonia  Ice,  Water  &  Electric  Light  Company  has 
received  its  engine  and  other  machinery  for  its  new  plant. 
It  will  provide  electric  lights  for  the  town  of  Flatonia, 
Texas. 

T.  J.  Majors,  J.  A.  Owen,  W.  C.  Hunt  of  Alvin,  Texas ; 
L.  H.  Wallis  of  Houston  and  H.  P.  Rhodes  of  Cuero,  Texas, 
have  formed  a  company  to  build  an  ice  factory  and  cold 
storage  plant  at  Alvin,  to  cost  about  ;,  i5,000. 

The  saw  mill  formerly  owned  by  S.  G.  Regney.  and 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Texas  Banking  &  Investment 
Company  of  Beaumont,  and  situated  near  Silsbee.  Texas, 
has  been  purchased  by  J.  C.  Appleman  of  Pitkin,  La.  He 
will  overhaul  the  plant,  install  new  machinery  and  again 
place  it  in  operation. 

The  Fort  Worth  Wagon  Company  was  recently  organized 
ized  at  Fort  Worth  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Warren  Heaton,  C.  Hightower  and  John 
P.  Shelton. 

The  Lee  County  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Giddings,  Texas, 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  cotton 
seed  oil  mill.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000. 
The  incorporators  are  P.  S.  Grogan,  J.  S.  Hillsman  and 
Richard  W.  Mayfield. 

I.  Friedman  is  installing  the  machinery  for  his  new 
broom  factory  at  Rock  Island,  Texas. 

The  Mission  Ice  &  Fuel  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
will  build  a  new  25-ton  ice  plant  in  that  city,  in  addition 
to  its  present  plant.  The  company  recently  brought  in  an 
artesian  well  of  large  capacity. 

The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  will 
install  new  machine  shops  at  Somerville,  Texas.  It  is  also 
enlarging  its  roundhouse  at  that  place. 

J.  A.  Logwood  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  associates 
have  sold  their  interurban  electric  railway  that  they  were 
constructing  between  San  Antonio  and  San  Jose  to  A.  D. 
Powers,  and  the  latter  will   complete  the  line. 

The  Tyler  Turpentine  Company  is  installing  a  turpentine 
still  and  other  equipment  near  Colmesneil,  Texas.  S.  S. 
Day  is  general  manager. 

The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railroad  will  estab- 
lish extensive  terminals  at  Hariingen,  Texas,  a  large  tract 
of  land  having  been  purchased  recently  for  the  purpose.  The 
opening  of  the  new  railroad  route  into  Mexico  will  make 
Hariingen  an  important  division  point,  it  is  stated. 

The  Water  Works  Commission  of  Temple,  Texas,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  filtering  plant 
to  cost  about  $30,000. 

W.  Prout,  Jr.,  of  Denver.  Colo.,  and  associates,  will  erect 
a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  at  El  Paso, 
if  a  favorable  site  for  the  proposed  industry  is  obtained. 

The  San  Marcos  Utilities  Company  has  been  granted  a 
renewal  of  its  electric  light  franchise  by  the  City  Council 
of  San  Marcos,  Texas,  and  the  company  announces  that  it 
will  spend  at  least  $10,000  in  increasing  its  equipment  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  enlargement  of  its  service. 
It  will  give  a  24-hour  service  and  make  provisions  for  fur- 
nishing power  for  all  purposes. 

The  City  Council  of  Georgetown,  Texas,  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  improvements  to  the  municipal  water  and  light 
plant  to  cost  about  $35,000.  The  water  works  distributing 
system  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  new  dynamos  installed  and 
other  improvements  made. 

The  City  Council  of  Farmington,  N.  M.,  has  under  con- 
sideration the  proposition  of  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  a  bond  issue  for  installing  a  water  works  pumping 
plant  and  distributing  system  and  a  municipal  electric  light 
plant.  It  is  stated  that  the  water  works  proposition  will  be 
put  through,  irrespective  of  what  decision  is  reached  as  to 
the  proposed  lighting  plant.  In  this  connection  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Rockwood  Power  Company,  which  has  a 
large  electric  power  plant  at  Durango,  contemplates  running 
a  transmission  line  down  the  Animas  River  Valley  to  Farm- 
ington to  furnish  power  for  the  irrigation  pumps  of  the 
farmers  and  power  and  lights  for  the  towns  of  Aztec,  Flora, 
Vista,  Kirtland,  Fruitland  and  Farmington.  A  local  com- 
pany is  also  being  organized  to  install  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant. 

The  Mexico  Jlines  Company,  Ltd.,  will  erect  a  lai-go 
reduction  plant  at  its  mines  in  the  Guanajuanto,  Mexico,  dis- 
trict. Dr.  J.  L.  Hill  is  president  and  W.  H.  Ehlert  man- 
aging director. 

The  Compania  Minera  Bicolas  Bravo  of  Almoloya,  State 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  will  install  considerable  new  machin- 
ery at  its  mines. 

The  Taxco  Mines  of  Mexico,   Ltd.,  will   erect  a    100-ton 
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reduction  mill  at  its  mines  at  Taxco,  State  o£  Guerrero, 
Mexico. 

Overmuller  &  Wilson  of  Sobia,  State  of  Souora,  Mexico, 
will  install  a  lO-stamp  mill  at  their  mine  at  that  place. 

Carlos  von  Brandis  of  Durango,  Mexico,  will  erect  a  con- 
centrating and  cyaniding  plant  at  Aviiio.  State  of  Durango. 
^lexico.  The  Lucia  Mining  Company  of  Avino  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  plant. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  J.  E.  Mc- 
•Creary  of  Oasaca.  Mexico,  will  erect  a  custom  ore  reduc- 
tion mill  at  Oaxaca. 

A  mill  will  be  installed  at  the  Carmon  mine  at  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  by  a  French  syndicate  that  owns  the  prop- 
erty.    Ernesto  Brunei  is  manager. 

The  San  Cayelauo  Mines  Company  will  install  a  large 
ore  reduction  mill  at  San  Cayetano,  State  of  Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

The  Compania  Minera  de  Natividad  y  Anexas  will  install 
a  hydroelectric  plant  of  1000  hp.  at  its  mines  near  Sierra 
Juarez,  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

The  San  Antonio  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  An- 
tonio. Texas,  has  under  consideration  extensive  improve- 
ments to  its  plants  during  the  coming  year. 

A  committee  of  business  men  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
composed  of  N.  Henderson  and  others,  is  conferring  with 
the  owners  of  an  engine  and  boiler  works  plant  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  for  the  removal  of  the  plant  to  Wichita  Falls.  A 
<;ommittee  representing  the  company  will  visit  Wichita  Falls 
some  time  this  month  for  investigation  purposes. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Wich- 
ita Falls,  Texas,  is  installing  a  cupola  of  eight  tons  capacity 
which  will  increase  its  capacity  to  11  tons  per  day.  The 
company  has  also  installed  a  bolt  cutter  and  a  4-in.  pipe 
cutting  machine  and  expects  to  install  an  Sin.  pipe  cut- 
ting machine  in  the  near  future. 

Ground  will  be  broken  at  Port  Houston,  Texas,  a  suburb 
of  Houston,  within  a  few  weeks  for  the  erection  of  a  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  beds.  A  company 
has  been  organized  with  $200,000  capital  stock,  all  of  which 
is  paid  in.  Formal  organization  and  election  of  officers  will 
take  place  shortly,  but  as  the  promoters  are  at  present  lo- 
cated in  another  city  they  have  requested  their  names  to  be 
withheld.  An  entire  new  equipment  of  machinery  will  be 
installed  in  the  factory  when  completed.  The  matter  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  city  of  Hearne,  Texas,  is  making  preparations  for 
the  installing  of  its  new  water  works  system,  for  which 
bonds  were  voted. 


Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  15,  1911. 

Metal  working  tools  have  received  a  little  more  atten- 
tion from  local  purchasers  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
though  no  large  amount  of  heavy  machinery  has  been  sold. 
Practically  all  local  purchases  have  been  for  the  replace- 
ment of  old  tools.  Many  of  the  shops  are  now  fairly  busy, 
but  few  are  working  at  capacity.  Several  plans  are  under 
consideration,  however,  for  increased  facilities,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  more  tools  will  be  installed  than  last  year. 
There  is  some  talk  of  new  railroad  shops  and  other  installa- 
tions of  a  large  nature,  but  this  has  not  yet  taken  the  shape 
-of  definite  inquiries.  Business  through  the  country  has  been 
interfered  with  by  violent  storms,  but  is  rapidly  getting 
back  to  normal. 

Orders  are  now  beginning  to  result  from  tentative  in- 
quiries for  heavy  machinery  of  a  miscellaneous  nature 
which  have  been  in  the  market  for  some  time,  though  there 
is  hardly  as  much  demand  for  contractors'  equipment  as 
was  expected,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  improvement  work 
planned  for  this  year.  The  California  saw  mill  and  logging 
interests  are  placing  a  few  scattered  orders,  and  several 
local  planing  mills  are  coming  into  the  market,  but  no  great 
activity  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season. 
Rock  crushing  equipment  is  quiet,  but  several  new  projects 
-of  some  importance  are  being  started.  A  heavy  snowfall  has 
■delayed  business  with  the  northern  California  mines,  which 
are  likely  to  hold  off  until  the  middle  tof  April,  but  a  great 
deal  of  new  development  is  scheduled,  and  conditions  are 
favorable  for  an  unusually  active  season.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  water  works  machijiery  and  irrigating 
pumps. 

W.  S.  Heger,  California  manager  for  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Milwaukee. 

The  United  Engineering  Works  is  figuring  on  the  in- 
stallation of  several  new   machine   tools. 

The  George  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  has  added 
.a  new  furnace  to  its  foundry  department. 

The    Xatomas   Consolidated   of   California,    operating   in 


the  Oroville  district,  ha.s  purchased  a  large  locomotive  crane. 

The  Noble  Electric  Steel  Company  is  installing  several 
large  transformers  in  connection  with  its  four  new  furnaces 
at  lleroult,  Cal. 

Head  &  Goodman  are  preparing  to  install  a  small  ma- 
chine shop  at  Chi<o,  Cal. 

Matheson  Brothers,  operating  a  mining  property  at 
Seward,  Alaska,  intend  to  put  on  a  steam  shovel  at  a  cost  of 
about  $15,000  this  season. 

Los  Angeles  parties  have  placed  an  order  with  the  George 
E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Comjiany  for  a  large  two-stage 
air  compressor  for  an  air  lift  in  waterworks  service.  It 
will  be  steam  driven,  of  the  cro.-;s-compound  condensing  type. 
This  company  is  also  building  a  complete  plant  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  300  gal.  per  minute,  to  pump  from  a  number  of 
wells  600  ft  deep,  to  an  elevation  of  over  SOO  ft.,  by  means 
of  an  air  lift.  The  outfit  includes  boilers,  cross-compound 
surface  condensing  engines,  a  two-stage  air  compressor  and 
all  auxiliary  machinery. 

The  Glendora,  Cal.,  Irrigating  Company  will  install  a 
large  deep  well  pump  in  the  San  Dimas  wash. 

The  Hanford,  Cal.,  Water  Company  is  preparing  to  put 
in  a  lot  of  new  pumping  machinery. 

Placer  mining  interests  of  California  and  Alaska,  who 
have  been  figuring  for  some  time  on  gold  dredging  outfits  to 
be  built  this  year,  are  beginning  to  place  their  orders.  The 
Moure  &  Scott  Iron  Works  of  this  city,  has  taken  a  con- 
tract for  steel  hulls  for  two  dredges  for  Alaska,  in  which 
about  500  tons  of  material  will  be  used. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  has  been  unusually  busy  on  ma- 
rine work  of  lato.  The  rebuilding  of  the  steel  steamer 
Damara  has  just  been  completed,  and  several  other  steamers 
are  undergoing  extensive  repairs. 

The  Zenith  Iron  Works  has  been  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  John  Clark,  J. 
A.  Campbell,  W.  J.  and  H.  F.  Duthie. 

Frank  P.  Clark,  representing  C.  C.  Moore  &  Co.  at  Hono- 
lulu, is  taking  orders  for  a  large  number  of  oil-burning  out- 
fits. This  company  has  just  taken  a  contract  for  installing 
piping  and  machinery  in  the  plant  of  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  at  Long  Beach. 

The  city  of  Alameda,  Cal..  will  receive  bids  Feb.  27  for  a 
water  tube  boiler,  stack  and  piping  for  the  municipal  elec- 
tric light  plant. 

The  Warman  Steel  Casting  Company,  recently  incorpo- 
rated at  Los  Angeles,  has  signed  an  agreement  to  erect  a 
plant  with  three  furnaces  at  Redondo.  Cal. 

The  Gorham  Engineering  Works  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  man- 
ufacturing gas  engines,  &c.,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new 
building,  and  a  lot  of  new  equipment  will  be  installed.  The 
company  recently  purchased  a  lot  150  x  2S0  ft.,  fronting  on 
the  tidal  canal.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  part  of  the 
machinery. 

The  Indiana  Machine  Shop  Company,  Oroville.  Cal..  is 
in  the  market  for  a  set  of  plate  bending  rolls  for  plates  1% 
in.  thick  and  7  ft.  wide. 

The  California  Materials  Company  is  preparing  to  install 
a  large  conveyor  system  to  handle  sand  at  its  plant  near 
Niles.  Cal. 

Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  large  addition  to  the 
general  repair  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  replacing  the  acid  plant 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Pacific  Lumber  Company  is  replacing  a  lot  of  the 
machinery  in  its  old  mill  near  Eureka,  Cal.,  putting  in  mod- 
ern log-handling  equipment,  &c. 

Bids  will  be  opened  March  1  for  installing  pumping  ma- 
chinery at  the  United  States  Army  general  hospital  at  the 
San  Francisco  Presidio. 

The  Development  &  Securities  Company,  C.  R.  Collins  of 
Long  Beach  manager,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  products. 
A  large  rock  crushing  outfit  will  also  be  installed. 

The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Stone  Company  is  considering  the 
addition  of  a  No.  6  crusher  and  a  complete  pneumatic  drill- 
ing plant  at  its  Sweetwater  quarry. 

H.  B.  Bahington.  president  of  the  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C, 
Iron  Works,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Bradrick  Power  Pump  Com- 
pany will  move  its  shops  from  Porterville,  Cal.,  to  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  Miners'  Foundry  has  taken  a  con- 
tract for  a  20-stamp  ore  mill  for  the  Union  Hill  mine. 

The  Maricopa  Company  is  preparing  to  install  a  lot  of 
mining  machinery  on  its  property  near  Goldfield,  Nev.  The 
equipment  will  include  three  boilers,  a  200-hp.  Corliss  en- 
gine, a  steam  air  compressor  and  a  small  electric  generator. 
The  Southern  Pacific  interests,  which  now  control  the 
electric  railway  system  of  Los  Angeles,  are  planning  a  large 
jimount  of  tunnel  and  subway  work,  on  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  start  operations  this  year. 
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THE  MACHINERY  MARKET! 


The  Southwest  Sugar  Company  is  planning  to  install  a 
beet  suwir  mill  at  Ferris,  Cal. 

The  town  of  Colton,  Cal..  is  taking  bids  on  a  lot  of  ma- 
chinery, including  air  compressors,  motors  and  transformers. 

The  Kingsley  Chemical  Reduction  Company,  Spoljane. 
Wash.,  has  let  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant,  worli  upon  which  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

The    Tacoma    Foundry    &    Machine    Company,    Tacoma, 

.  Wash.,    recently    incorporated,   has   purchased   2%  acres   of 

ground   upon   which   it   will   immediately  start   the  erection 

of  a  large  foundry.     Those  interested  in  the  company  are 

Wilson  Webb.  John  Taylor  and  T.  B.  Hall. 

The  Portland  Railway.  Light  &  Power  Compan.v,  Port- 
land. Ore.,  is  preparing  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  re- 
pair shops  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  to  be  erected  on  a  tract  of 
15  acres  recently  acquired.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  consolidate  all  of  its  present  repair  shops  into  the 
new  building,  but  eventually  an  adjoining  plant  will  be 
erected  in  which  the  company  will  build  its  rolling  stock. 
The  building  will  be  of  fireproof  construction  throughout  and 
will  be  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  There  will  also 
be  a  number  of  other  buildings  erected,  including  a  black- 
smith shop,  paint  shop,  woodworking  shop,  foundry,  machine 
shop  and  genera!  repair  and  reconstruction  plant.  The 
company's  plans  provide  for  buildings  that  will  cover  the 
entire  15  acres  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  California  Power  &  Mfg.  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  at  San  Francisco.  Cal..  with  $5,000,000 
capital  stock.  The  company  proposes  to  own  and  operate 
water  plants  for  power,  lighting,  irrigation,  electricity  and 
heating.  F.  G.  Blaum  and  Charles  W.  Slack  are  two  of 
the  directors  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
is  contemplating  extensive  improvements,  including  the 
erection  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  of  a  large  auxiliary 
power  plant  to  be  operated  by  steam.  A  site  for  the  plant  is 
now  being  selected. 

The  Constructing  Quartermaster.  Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  is 
asking  for  bids  to  be  opened  March  1  for  constructing  ad- 
dition to  power  house  and  installing  pumping  machinery 
at  the  United  States  army  general  hospital,  Presidio,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 

The  Rogue  River  Electric  Company.  Medford,  Ore.,  has 
begun  preliminary  work  on  a  hydroelectric  power  plant 
which  will  be  equipped  with  one  5000-hp.  unit  this  season, 
and  other  units  later  on. 

The  Live  Oak  &  Eucinal  Light  &  Power  Company,  Live 
Oak.  Cal.,  has  been  purchased  by  Berg  &  Metz  of  that  city, 
who  will  m.tke  extensive  improvements. 

Vancouver.  Wash.,  will  expend  about  $.^0,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  municipal  water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Elma,  Wash.,  wiU  employ  an  engi- 
neer to  prepare  estimates  for  a  water  works  system. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington.  D.  C,  February  20,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  will  open  bids  March  21.  under  schedule  3355. 
for  two  turbo-generating  sets  for  the  Navy  Yard.  Mare 
Island.  Cal. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  circular  522  A.  calls 
for  bids  to  he  opened  March  6.  for  furnishing  hoisting 
chain,  wire  rope,  stranded  wire  and  water  tapping  machine. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service.  Washington,  will  open  bids  JIarch  10  for  fur- 
nishing turbine  water  wheels  for  the  Salt  River  project, 
Arizona. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Xavy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  February  14,  as  follows : 

Class  11. — One  2-ton  side  blow  converter — Bidder  20,  Colne 
&  Co.,  New  Vork,  .$20.'^0  ;  70.  Tropenas  Converter  Company,  New 
York.  $3200  ;  79,  Braulc.v.  Stoughton.  New  York,  $2200. 

Class  21. — Ope  set  of  gasoline  machinery — Bidder  12,  Bruns, 
Kimball  &  Co..  New  Y.-,rk.  $8797.35  ;  18,  Clifton  Water  Works. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $5045  :  34.  Gas  Engine  &  Power  Companv  and 
Charles  L.  Seaburv  &  Co..  Morris  Heights.  N.  Y..  $0000  :  48.  Murrav 
Tregutha  Company,  .South  Boston,  Mass..  $4480.80 ;  54.  New- 
York  Yaont  4:  Engine  Company.  Morris  Heights.  N.  Y.,  $5300. 

Class  22. — One  Mother  marine  water  tube  boiler — Bidder  4. 
Almy  Wafer  Tuho  Boiler  Company,  Providence.  R.  I..  $2170  :  34. 
Gas  Engine  &  Power  Company  and  Charles  L.  Seabury  &  Co.. 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y..  .$2350 ;  35,  Griscom  Spencer  Company. 
New  York.  $2197  ;  45,  Mosher  Water  Tube  Boiler  Company,  New 
York,  $:-;300  :  75,  Charles  Ward  Engine  Works,  Charleston,  W. 
Va..  $2750  and  $2500. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  Washington,  opened 
bids  February  10,  under  Canal  circular  618,  for  one  crane, 
as  follows :  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  Tork,  Shaw 
crane,  .$57.52 :  Xiles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  Tork. 
$6100;  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Companv,  Harvey,  111., 
$5445. 

Bids  were  opened  February  14  by  the  Superintendent  of 


Prisons,  Washington,  for  furnishing  electric  light  and  power 
installation  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  follows:  McCay  Engineering  Company,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  $5635;  International  Electric  Fixture  &  Contracting 
Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  $4300;  Tholen  Brothers,  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  $5205 ;  William  H.  Neville.  Leavenworth,  Kan.. 
$2839  and  $2239;  Whitall  Electric  Company,  Westerley, 
R.  I.,  $5380;  National  Electrical  Supply  Company,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  $4800. 


The  Collin  By-Product  Coke  Oven 

In  an  unusually  well  printed  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
the  Coal  Distillation  Company.  1211  Singer  Building.  New 
York,  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  Collin 
by-product  coke  oven  which  was  described  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  August  4.  1010.  page  272.  By  detailed  description 
and  the  use  of  illustrations  with  reference  letters  the 
pamphlet  brings  out  the  features  of  the  Collin  re- 
generative oven  and  shows  the  advantages  secured  by 
Ibis  type.  Its  distinguishing  principle  is  that  all  heat- 
ir.g  flues  are  at  all  times  directly  heated  by  live  gas  in- 
stead of  by  the  alternation  of  live  gas  and  waste  heat, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  regenerative  ovens,  and  all 
heating  flues  of  the  oven  are  always  under  the  same 
draft.  Emphasis  is  put  on  the  large  supply  of  gas  pro- 
dtired  by  the  Collin  oven  and  on  the  building  of  the 
regenerative  chambers  independent  of  the  oven  struc- 
ture. A  list  is  given  of  86  European  plants  employing 
the  Collin  oven.  The  oven  is  also  built  without  regen- 
erators, this  being  cheaper  and  simpler  in  construction 
and  working.  It  is  recommended  for  small  plants,  where 
there  are  either  existing  boilers  or  existing  steam  en- 
gines which  are  to  use  the  surplus  steam,  and  where 
simplicity  in  working  is  required  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  skilled  labor  and  superintendence.  Where  gas 
of  a  high  grade  is  desired  it  is  stated  that  the  increased 
yield  of  gas  will  much  more  than  compensate  for  the- 
extra  cost  of  the  regenerative  oven.  The  pamphlet  is 
well  illustrated  with  views  of  European  plants. 


The  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Niles.  Ohio,  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  increased  demand  for 
its  products  through  the  Middle  West,  has  established' 
branch  warehouses  in  Chicago,  at  22  Lake  street.  Cus- 
tomers through  that  section  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  this  addition  to  the  company's  well  regulated 
distributing  facilities.  All  orders  received  by  the  Chi- 
cago branch  from  its  territory  will  receive  the  same 
prompt  attention  as  that  accorded  by  the  home  office, 
plus  added  advantage  in  shipment.  The  company's  prod- 
ucts comprise  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  all  forms  of 
metal  roofing  and  siding,  eaves  trough  and  conductor 
pipe,  metal  shingles,  ornamental  metal  ceilings  and  side- 
walls. 


The  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Company.  Cleveland, 
has  purchased  a  large  building  site  from  the  Standard' 
Oil  Company  on  East  Fifty-flfth  street  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, on  which  It  will  begin  the  erection  of  a  plant  early 
in  the  spriug  to  replace  its  No.  2  plant.  The  latter  plant 
has  been  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  wanted 
the  site  for  a  freight  depot.  The  new  plant  will  include  a 
foundry,  machine  shop  and  the  builders'  hardware  manu- 
facturing department.  The  company  has  acquired  a  site 
of  sufficient  size  to  provide  a  location  for  its  No.  1  foun- 
dry plant  should  it  be  decided  later  to  abandon  the  pres- 
ent site  of  that  plant  and  rebuild. 


The  stockholders  of  the  National  Screw  &  Tack  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  will  vote  February  25  on  increasing  the- 
common  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,250,000.  A  stock 
dividend  representing  earnings  expended  on  the  property 
has  been  discussed.  A  vote  will  also  be  taken  February 
25  by  the  stockholders  of  the  National-Acme  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Cleveland,  on  an  increase  in  capital  stock  from^ 
$1..500,000  to  .$2,500,000. 
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CURRENT   METAL  PRICES. 

Thefollowing  quotations  arcfor  small  lots.  New  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  wliich  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 
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IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bap    Iron   from    store — 

Kcflned  Iron  : 

1 10  l^N  In.  round  and  square i 

I'i  to  JIu.  X  1),  10  lln ! 

l'3io4  1n.  X  'j  10 5-1  V  nlBjt 

Rods— ^  ana  1M6  rouml  and  square V  »  i^c 

Angles:  Cts  ♦  lb 

81U.  X  '-4  tn.and  larjicr 'J.Wt 

3  In.  X  316  In.  and  'kIu 2.25(r 

I'-i  10  2',  In.  X  i-v  In iMe 

I'j  io3f4  In.  X  3-16  in  and  thicker iMt 

1  10  m  m.  X  3-;6m 2.iu« 

I  lolMx'-sIn 2  20e 

?«xl-«ln 230« 

sjx  kii  In 2.1D« 

Bix  i-k  In 3  45(? 

£txS.32  u 4S%t 

tees : 

I  In  Ste* 

I'Aln 2;5e 

li^fo  2'^x'4  In .2.l3e 

lj|  to  2^^x3-16  In 2.33« 

S  In.  anil  larger '.'.OSc 

Beams v 2.00« 

Channels,  3  In.  and  lart-er 2  0'JC 

Hands— 1'-  10  6  X  ."1-16  10  No.  8 2  30ff 

**Rnrden*s  Best"  Iron,  base  price 3.15tf 

Buri:en's"H.  B.  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2  954 

Norway  Bars  i.W 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  1^ 

resseincr  Maolilnery w-^--},^.'' 

Toei^alk.TireiuicI  Slciirli  Shoe 2..->04i)3-mJe 

Best  cast  Sleel,  base  price  In  small  lots 7<t 

Sheets  from  Store — 
Black 

one  Pass.  (Mi 


No.lfi 

^os.l8  lo20 

Nob  22iind  ^4.. 

No. 26 

No. 28 


Soil  Steel. 

^    It.  2  55e 

t*    f>  2.T0« 

i8     lb  2.75e 

V   n  2.«0« 

-f    lb  2.9."i« 


li    G. 
Jleaued. 
2.8'J« 
2.9U« 
S.IMk 

sioe 
s:M)<t 


Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine  Kussla.according  to  assort. 


PalentVlauisii'edi'w'.  liewees  Wii 


1.  12 
d. 
A,  10(«;  B. 


9tf  net. 


Galvanized. 
Nos. i2amni »  J-iS;?! 

Nos.  22to24 ^  JiS 

Kn  "fi  **    tt.S.SOtf 

jio  Ss «•  n,3.80it 

No.  2l)and  lighter  S6  Inches  wide,  25«  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized, 

No8.22and24  (H   n,  ..5.;5<t 

Nil.  26 «<  n,  ..6.25J 

wo.  28 <i<  a,  ..;.25« 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2iij  In.  C'liruL-aii'il.                      Painted  Galvd 

No.24 (.  1(10  SQ.  ft.  M.Sd  4.S0 

NII.2B »<   Ulo  8(4.  ft.    2.95  4.(J0 

No.2B «i  mil  SI),  ft.     2.60  3.(5 

Tin   Plates- 
American  Chiarcoal  Plates   (per  box.) 

".\.A.A."  CLanoal: 

Itj  14x20 $6.65 

IX,  14x20 ;.90 

A.  CUaicoal: 

IC,  Hx20 $5  60 

IX.  U  x20 5.1" 

American  Colce  Plates— Bessemei — 

I<;,  N  X  21) 107  lb t4.50 

IX,14x20 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,  20.\-3<i  with  an  8  lli.  coating $8  70 

IX,20x2S  with  <iii  8  Ih   cuatlnK lu.iU 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

List  Noveiiilitr  1:  r.iOS.  r.iisi:  price     ISif 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

1,1st  Niivenilici-  13.  V.m.  Base  price  ISi 

Copper   Tubes — 

List  NoveinhiT  13.  1'.«'8  Base  price  21i« 

Brazed   Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  I,  1911!-.  K%it  H  lb 

High    Brass    Rods^ 

l.lst  August  1,  laos.  14Ji*  *  !>■ 

Roll   and   Sheet   Brass — 

List  August  I.  190S.  14Jiit  *  B 

Brass  Wire — 

List  August  1,  1908  U;n  W  lb 

Copper  Wire — 

Base  Price.  Carliiad  lots  mill  ll'tiC 

Copper  Sheets — ■ 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled,  i6oz  muantltv  li>ts)l?  lb  18   » 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  KoUed,  Ic  ^  11  auvarire  over  Hot 

Itnllcd. 
Sneet  Copper  Polished  20  In.  wide  aud  under,  \c  ^ 

sqii.iie  foot 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  In.  wide,  2c  iji  square 

font 

Planished  Copper.  1^  ?*  square  foot  more  than  Polished. 


METALS— 

Tin  — 
Straltf  I'lg lilt   48>4®49   « 

Copper — 

Lake  Ingot V  it  uHhK   t 

Klcitrolytlc |<  Tt.  Ui/iiiUHt 

Casting ^  1M4^4H.14«,5« 

Spelter- 
Western |l     B.    «^,.((il,j;. 

Zinc, 

No  9, base, casks.... »i  lb  8    (  |  Open «!  it.  8)^« 

Lead. 

American  I'lg *i  it  5   »5!^« 

i'ai' ¥  lb  6?s(!i6}»t 

Solder. 

W*  H-  Kuaranieed »  ib  ^   (,,->s<it 

No. I... ^  lb  26   (,-,M'^t 

Ueuncd *■  lb  24   lOiiCf 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  rary  ac. 
cording  to  composllon. 

Antimony — 

cookson fi  tt  ..(.j9w< 

Um'etts (»ajj« 

Other  Brands .......59    J 

Bismuth — 
Per.  a. 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


S2,iX'®$2.2S 


No  1  Aluiulnimi  (guaranteed  over  99^  pui-e).  In  Ingot 

forremeltlng jjt 

liods  &  Wire Ba<e  Price  314 

Sheets Base  Price  33« 

Old    Metals. 

ZJfaiers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  New  York 

^  „  . C.?nts ^ 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and  crucible ^  lb  10. 75^11. 00 

Coiiper,  Heavy  and  Wire ^  n,  ]0..50^lu.;5 

Copper.  Light  and  Bottoms ^  ib    9.50(ait7.5 

Brass,   Heavy |,  |(,    7.00(5,  7.2.5 

Era.ss,  Light. -^  ^    .,..,,1^  .,.;.- 

Heavy  Mechiue  Composition ^  n,    9.2.5iaj  9  .5<i 

Clean  Brtus  Turnings ^   n,     7.on(ij  7  i5 

Composition  Turuiugs ^  tb    S.2.i(a  S.5(i 

Lead,  Heavy ^   ib     ,5,  3.75 

Lead,  Tea ^  n,    ®  3.50 

Zinc  Scrap ^  |b     ®  4.C0 
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We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 
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Railroad  Buying 

The  Effect  of  the  Rate  Decisions 


An  Impending  Advance  in  Wire— Bessemer  Iron 
Becomes  Active 


It  is  too  early  to  say  how  the  iron  trade  will  be 
affected  by  the  decisions  against  freight  rate  advances. 
There  may  be  some  delay  in  buying  by  the  railroads, 
and  by  manufacturers  whose  product  goes  largely  to 
railroads.  For  one  thing,  replacements  and  new  equip- 
ment can  now  be  decided  on  their  merits  and  not  for 
ulterior  reasons.  That  should  not  be  unfavorable  to 
the  steel  companies,  in  view  of  more  than  three  years 
of  abstemious  railroad  buying.  There  is  undisguised 
satisfaction  in  the  iron  trade  that  last  week's  decision 
has  put  a  period  to  the  long  round  of  price  advances. 

That  there  have  been  no  cancellations  of  railroad 
orders  now  (jn  the  books  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is 
known  that  the  roads  placed  the  material  to  take  care 
of  imperative  needs.  The  present  movement  in  the 
steel  market  has  had  ver>'  little  help  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  steel  manufacturers  expect  that  they  will 
soon  be  found  rather  increasing  than  reducing  their 
scale  of  buying. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  excellent  sales  for  export 
make  its  record  of  new  orders  in  February  relatively 
better  than  that  of  its  competitors.  With  a  daily  aver- 
age of  35,000  to  40,000  tons  of  new  orders,  the  Steel 
Corporation  exceeds  its  January  rate;  its  shipments 
last  month  likewise  increased.  In  the  past  week  the 
large  Pittsburgh  companies  report  some  slowing  down 
both  in  new  orders  and  specifications. 

The  Steel  Corporation  now  has  65  per  cent,  of  its 
blast  furnace  capacity  active,  against  62  per  cent,  one 
week  ago.  and  meanwhile  has  reduced  somewhat  its 
pig  iron  stocks. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  advance  of  Si  in  wire 
products  will  come  sooner  than  has  been  expected. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  of  an  advance  in  merchant 
pipe,  which  has  long  been  cut  of  its  usual  relation  to 
other  products. 

The  Harriman  rail  order,  which  is  likely  to  be  for 
150,000  tons  or  more,  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 
A  sale  of  2000  tons  has  been  made  for  a  Rio  Janeiro 
street  car  line.  Japanese  interests  are  negotiating  for 
a  considerable  tonnage  and  must  close  soon  in  order 
to  avoid  the  higher  duty,  effective  July  11.  A  sale  of 
5000  tons  of  girder  rails  has  been  made  to  a  street 
railroad  in  Kyoto.  The  Wichita  &  Midland  Valley 
Railway,  in  Kansas,  has  bought  7600  tons. 

The  pig  iron  market  shows  that  buyers  are  testing 
the  ability  of  the  furnaces  to  secure  the  advances  re- 
cently asked.  In  foundry  iron  business  has  been  done 
on  the  old  basis  where  large  amounts  were  involved. 
Southern  sellers  are  asking  $11.25  for  No.  2  at 
Birmingham,  for  third  quarter,  and  $11.50  for  second 
half.    Actual  sales  reported  for  third  quarter  show  a 
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range  from  $11  to  $11.25.  In  the  Chicago  district 
prices  are  stronger  and  considerable  inquiry  has  come 
out.  A  sale  of  10,000  tons  of  malleable  iron  was  made 
at  Milwaukee  for  delivery  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
A  Chicago  pig  iron  firm  has  reports  from  500  foun- 
dries which  show  an  average  of  stocks  on  hand  equal 
to  70  days'  consumption. 

Bessemer  iron  has  suddenly  become  active  at  Pitts- 
burgh. .Sales  of  20,000  tons  are  reported,  half  of  it  to 
be  delivered  before  June,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters.  On  the  later  deliveries  as 
high  as  $15.25  was  paid.  In  basic  iron  there  is  con- 
tinued buying  at  Pittsburgh.  At  St.  Louis  7000  tons 
of  Missouri  basic  was  sold  for  the  second  quarter.  A 
St.  Louis  melter  is  in  the  market  for  6000  tons  for  the 
last  half. 

The  foreign  syndicate  is  reported  to  have  fixed  its 
price  at  £12  los.  for  50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon  at  for- 
eign port,  delivery  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  mak- 
ing the  Atlantic  seaboard  price,  duty  paid,  above  $73. 
A  sale  of  6000  tons  of  domestic  ferrosilicon  has  been 
made  to  the  leading  Pittsburgh  interest. 

Sales  of  ore  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  have 
amounted  thus  far  to  about  500,000  tons  of  Newfound- 
land and  Spanish  grades.  For  the  latter  an  advance  to 
about  8  cents  per  unit  was  asked  for  shipments  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  but  this  is  contingent  on  the 
holding  of  the  1910  price  for  Lake  ores.  Some  de- 
liveries of  Spanish  ores  are  carried  over  from  1910; 
this  is  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  with  Swedish  ores. 

The  flurry  in  the  scrap  market,  which  under  specu- 
lative buying  advanced  prices  from  50  cents  to  $1  a 
ton,  is  over.  Consumers  as  a  rule  have  been  unwilling 
to  pay  the  prices  reached  for  melting  steel  under  spec- 
ulative buying  by  dealers. 


The  Freight  Rate  Decisions 

An  event  which  the  railroad  companies  and  general 
business  interests  have  been  awaiting  for  nine  months 
occurred  the  past  week.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  announced  its  decisions  on  the  proposed 
advances  in  railroad  freight  rates.  Most  unexpectedly, 
these  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  railroads. 
The  opinion  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  put  at  least  part  of  the  pro- 
posed advances  in  effect.  The  decisions  therefore 
came  as  a  shock.  The  railroad  companies  have  been 
asked  to  withdraw  their  proposed  increased  tariffs  be- 
fore March  10,  and  if  such  action  is  not  taken  there 
will  be  further  suspension  of  the  rates  and  an  order 
Issued  directing  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates 
for  a  period  of  two  years  from  March  10. 

The  commission  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
into  all  the  facts  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Hearings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  railroad  companies  and  the  shippers  were  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  to  present  evidence  from 
their  respective  viewpoints.  It  must  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  commission  has  not  acted  hastily  nor 
without  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  case.  The 
decisions  not  to  permit  rates  to  be  advanced  were 
unanimous. 

Conditions  have  changed  to  some  extent  since  the 
companies  announced  their  intention  to  advance 
freight  rates.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  living  was  at 
its  highest  point,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  meet  it 
confronted  everybody.     Higher  wages  were  being  de- 


manded all  along  the  line  and  the  railroad  companies 
were  obliged  to  give  their  employees  substantial  ad- 
vances. As  the  payment  of  higher  wages  meant  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  operating  expense,  the  easiest 
way  for  the  railroads  to  maintain  satisfactory  net 
earnings  was  to  pass  along  the  burden  of  higher  costs 
by  advancing  their  freight  rates.  It  is  apparent  now 
that  if  the  Government  had  not  interposed  its  objection, 
so  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  commission  for 
its  decision  as  to  whether  the  proposed  advances  were 
justified,  another  potent  influence  would  have  been 
added  to  those  which  have  so  long  made  the  standard 
of  values  in  this  country  higher  than  elsewhere  on  the 
globe.  But  while  the  commission  has  been  investigat- 
ing this  subject,  giving  it  the  thorough  consideration 
demanded  by  its  importance,  prices  of  staples  have 
fallen  considerably,  and  readjustments  of  various 
kinds  have  been  made  in  business  conditions.  We  have 
had  a  sufficient  reaction  from  trade  activity  to  bring 
about  a  more  sober  feeling  among  business  men  gen- 
erally and  advances  in  freight  rates  at  this  time  would 
have  distinctly  been  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  comes  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  investigation  of  the  commission  that 
the  evidence  submitted  by  the  railroad  companies  did 
not  establish  the  necessity  for  higher  rates.  The  de- 
cision of  the  commission  further  says  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that  increased  rates  will  not  be  necessary  in 
the  future,  but  that,  "  if  actual  results  should  demon- 
strate that  our  forecast  of  the  future  is  wrong,  there 
might  be  ground  for  asking  a  further  consideration  of 
this  subject." 

Although  this  decision  is  by  no  means  pleasing  to 
the  railroad  companies,  and  the  managers  of  some  of 
them  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture that  they  claim  they  will  be  obliged  to  buy  less 
and  to  pay  less  for  what  they  buy,  it  seems  to  be  better 
for  the  country  at  large  than  if  the  proposed  advances 
had  been  agreed  to.  To  accept  increased  costs  as  a 
finality  and  to  endeavor  to  shift  the  burden  to  others 
would  have  been  to  set  in  motion  a  new  set  of  in- 
fluences toward  raising  the  general  level  of  values. 
The  upward  tendency  had  to  be  checked  somewhere. 
The  brake  has  therefore  been  applied  where  it  will  be 
felt.  Notice  is  thus  given  that  the  railroad  companies 
are  not  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  might 
soon  be  asked  by  their  employees  to  agree  to  another 
advance  in  wages.  Evidence  exist  that  they  are  not  yet 
satisfied  that  the  ultimate  in  this  respect  has  been 
reached. 

If  the  railroad  companies  put  in  effect  the  threats 
which  some  managers  are  now  making,  and  institute 
more  drastic  economies  than  they  have  yet  applied 
and  withhold  specifications  on  orders  already  placed, 
the  country  may  for  some  little  time  suffer  from  a  re- 
cession in  business.  This  will  be  unpleasant  for  those 
affected  and  might  perhaps  extend  to  such  a  point 
that  some  distress  would  be  experienced.  This  would 
have  to  be  borne  as  part  of  the  penalty  we  have  for  a 
long  time  been  invoking  by  our  adherence  to  methods 
which  have  been  raising  the  general  level  of  costs. 

We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  situation  will 
prove  to  be  disastrous  either  to  the  railroad  companies  • 
or  to  business  interests.    It  must  be  understood  that  the  , 
decision   involves  no   reductions   in   freight  rates.     It 
merely  stops  proposed  advances.    The  revenues  of  the 
railroad   companies  are  not   to  be   reduced   from  the 
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present  basis.  The  railroad  companies  have  been  able 
for  several  months  to  meet  the  greater  expense  caused 
by  the  higher  wages  paid  to  their  employees  and  their 
revenues  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  seriously.  If  the 
refusal  of  the  commission  to  permit  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  increase  their  earnings  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  compels  them  to  study  more  carefully  econo- 
mies of  operation  and  increase  their  efficiency  with  the 
use  of  present  facilities  a  great  gain  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Ore  Prices  and  Pig  Iron  Prices 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  past  few  months 
concerning  the  price  of  Lake  Superior  ores  for  191 1. 
Merchant  furnacemen  having  no  ore  supply  of  their 
own  have  suffered  heavily  through  the  decline  in  pig 
iron  prices.  For  the  ores  they  bought  last  year  they 
paid  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  in  1909.  They  argued 
in  the  latter  part  of  1909  and  the  early  part  of  1910 
that  as  ore  prices  for  1910  had  advanced,  pig  iron  sold 
for  delivery  after  the  ore  of  1910  entered  into  their 
mixtures  should  bring  a  higher  price.  Market  condi- 
tions were  against  this  theoretical  reckoning,  how- 
ever. Not  only  was  there  no  advance  for  pig  iron 
made  from  the  higher  priced  ore  of  1910,  but  the  price 
of  pig  iron  steadily  declined,  and  some  furnacemen 
have  sold  iron  at  a  loss  to  get  out  from  under  the  ore 
piles  based  on  the  high  ore  prices  of  1910. 

For  some  months  the  Lake  Superior  ore  producers 
have  been  hearing  that  if  furnacemen's  wishes  are  con- 
sulted, no  reduction  will  be  made  in  191 1  from  the  ore 
price  of  1910.  It  has  been  argued  that  furnacemen 
would  have  no  recourse  but  to  charge  off  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  on  the  piles  of  ore  which  they  must 
carry  into  the  new  season  of  navigation,  amounting  to 
several  million  tons.  The  harrowing  experiences  of 
some  of  the  furnaces  in  the  past  six  months  have  been 
cited,  furthermore,  as  an  argument  for  stable  ore  prices 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  there 
could  be  general  assurance  that  the  price  of  ore  would 
fluctuate  little  or  not  at  all,  greater  stability  would  be 
imparted  to  the  pig  iron  market. 

The  history  of  pig  iron  prices  scarcely  bears  out 
the  argument  that  its  course  has  any  close  relation  to 
the  fluctuations  in  ore.  We  may  take  as  an  example 
the  well  remembered  year,  1899.  The  ore  producers 
had  little  hint  when  their  prices  were  fixed,  on  a  basis 
of  $2.95  for  old  range  Bessemer  ores,  that  the  pig  iron 
market  would  soar  far  beyond  the  levels  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Bessemer  pig  iron  had  ranged  between 
$10  and  $11,  Pittsburgh,  for  most  of  the  year  1898. 
There  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  early  part  of  1899, 
but  the  gathering  momentum  of  the  buying  movement 
under  way  was  not  appreciated.  The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  from  an  average  price  of  $10.87  >"  -January, 
1899,  Bessemer  iron  rose  by  successive  leaps  until  it 
reached  an  average  of  $24.90  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  ore  men,  who  had  asked  the  most  moderate  margin 
•of  profit  in  1899,  based  their  price  of  1900  on  the  pros- 
perity the  pig  iron  men  had  enjoyed  in  the  preceding 
year,  putting  it  at  $5.50,  the  highest  level  in  15  years, 
with  the  exception  of  1887  and  1890,  and  one  that  has 
not  been  reached  since.  The  furnacemen,  who  had 
promptly  taken  up  all  the  $2.95  ore  offered  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  were  not  so  keen  to  buy  at  $5.50  the  year  fol- 
lowing, but  all  made  round  purchases  in  view  of  their 


handsome  profits  from  the  boom.  However,  1900 
showed  almost  a  complete  reversal  of  the  conditions 
of  1899.  Whereas  the  price  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  aver- 
aged $24.99  fof  January,  1900,  it  had  fallen  to  $13.06 
by  October  of  that  year. 

With  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  amounting 
to  more  than  $14  in  a  single  year,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  price  of  ore  is  very  influential  in  determining 
the  price  of  pig  iron.  The  experience  of  the  past  year, 
in  fact,  with  the  recession  in  pig  iron  scarcely  inter- 
rupted by  its  arrival  at  the  cost  mark  for  ore,  bears 
heavily  against  the  argument  for  stable  ore  prices  as  a 
means  to  a  stable  pig  iron  market. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
furnaceman,  who  must  pay  the  merchant  oremen's 
price,  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  grow- 
ing list  of  pig  iron  sellers  v/ho  mine  their  own  ore  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  percent- 
age of  Lake  Superior  ore  that  goes  upon  the  market  is 
much  smaller  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  price 
on  that  percentage  is  given  an  exaggerated  importance 
in  all  discussions  of  ore  prices  as  related  to  the  price 
of  pig  iron  and  of  finished  steel.  Naturally,  the  lower 
the  merchant  ore  price  is,  the  less  the  handicap  of  the 
merchant  furnaceman  without  ore  supply,  in  compet- 
ing with  the  consumer  of  ore  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  producer.  But  a  stable  low  price  of  ore  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  the  ore  producer ;  and,  moreover, 
the  particular  price  the  furnacemen  are  now  interested 
in  having  maintained  is  not  a  low  one. 

So  far  as  the  merchant  furnaces  are  concerned 
which  produce  steel  making  pig  iron,  their  future  would 
seem  to  be  bound  up  in  the  very  fluctuations  in  pig 
iron  prices  which  it  is  now  argued  should  be  avoided. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more  opportunists.  Their 
profits  will  come  from  those  swells  in  the  iron  market 
which  find  the  steel  companies  with  less  furnace  ca- 
pacity than  will  meet  the  demands  of  their  finishing 
mills.  In  the  case  of  the  foundry  iron  furnaces,  more- 
over, there  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  change  from 
the  alternations  of  rising  and  receding  prices  which 
have  marked  their  business  heretofore.  The  past  year 
of  declining  prices  and  disappearing  profits  must  be 
averaged  up  with  prosperous  years  in  which  pig  iron 
profits  were  inordinate.  Concern  about  costs  of  raw 
materials  is  great  when  prices  hover  about  the  cost 
line ;  when  the  market  is  soaring,  raw  material  costs 
are  forgotten.     It  will  be  so  again. 


Unreliable  Export  Agents 

In  the  last  three  years  many  American  manufactur- 
ers have  had  their  first  experience  in  export  business, 
and  some  of  them  have  had  expensive  lessons  through 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  trade.  A  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  spent  to  little  purpose,  but  most  of 
the  useless  expenditures  have  merely  gone  to  swell  the 
receipts  of  unscrupulous  export  agents.  The  un- 
sophisticated manufacturer  who  has  never  sought  busi- 
ness outside  of  his  own  country  is  liable  to  consider 
any  export  agent's  proposition  with  favor,  but  if  he 
falls  into  the  wrong  hands  it  is  likely  to  be  an  expensive 
and  unfruitful  experience. 

There  are  plenty  of  export  houses  whose  managers 
know  the  foreign  trade  thoroughly  and  whose  dealings 
are  honest.  They  will  not  accept  a  selling  agency  to 
which  they  cannot  do  justice.     On   the   other   hand. 
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there  are  too  many  so-called  export  traders  who  are 
simply  in  the  business  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  this 
country.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  establish  as  many 
American  connections  as  possible,  with  no  regard  to 
their  ability  to  effect  sales.  It  is  their  usual  practice 
to  demand  a  retainer  as  "  export  manager,"  and  to  de- 
mand a  commission  on  all  foreign  sales,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  inquiry.  They  send  out  salesmen  loaded 
with  lines  of  samples  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar, 
and  who  go  about  in  a  haphazard  way  seeking  trade. 
Most  of  their  orders  are  obtained  through  good  luck 
rather  than  good  management,  and  too  often  their  sales 
are  not  made  to  reliable  customers. 

An  experienced  export  salesman  who  carried  just 
seven  lines  of  equipment,  all  connected  with  power 
transmission,  recently  encountered  one  of  these  export 
representatives  in  a  machinery  supply  house  in  Aus- 
tralia and  asked  him  what  his  line  was.  The  newcomer 
explained  that  he  represented  54  different  companies 
and  when  questioned  admitted  that  he  could  not  name 
them  all.  "Even  a  grocery  clerk  could  not  name  54 
different  articles  from  memory,"  was  the  indignant  de- 
fense of  the  salesman  when  his  statement  created 
amusement.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the 
manufacturers  represented  by  this  salesman  got  very 
little  in  return  for  their  outlay. 

Another  instance  of  the  folly  of  trusting  foreign 
accounts  to  such  concerns  is  shown  in  the  experience 
of  an  American  mill  supply  manufacturer,  whose  line 
of  samples  was  sent  on  a  year's  tour  with  a  representa- 
tive of  an  export  firm.  On  the  salesman's  return  the 
manufacturer,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
service  given,  demanded  the  samples.  The  export 
house  gave  him  an  order  to  obtain  the  goods  at  the 
steamship  dock  and  they  were  found  wrapped  just  as 
they  had  left  the  factory.  The  seals  on  the  wrappings 
had  not  been  broken. 

There  are  plenty  of  legitimate  export  houses  whose 
salesmen  are  specialists  in  certain  lines.  Manufactur- 
ers seeking  export  business  should  endeavor  to  find 
such  houses.  They  should  at  least  be  as  careful  in 
making  export  connections  as  in  arranging  for  domestic 
sales  agencies. 

Iron  and  Steel  Company  Merger  Rumors. — Rumors 
of  comliinations  in  the  steel  industry  have  been  frequent 
of  late.  In  addition  to  the  reported  efforts  to  merge  two 
Wheeling  district  companies  and  the  alleged  revival  of 
a  project  for  uniting  two  Alabama  companies,  there  has 
been  a  rather  circumstantial  report  of  negotiations  by 
prominent  steel  men  for  a  merger  including  a  Pittsburgh, 
a  Youngstowu  and  a  Chicago  district  steel  company,  the 
products  involved  being  wire,  sheets,  bars  and  wrought 
pipe.  This  last  report,  it  can  be  stated  on  authority,  is 
unfounded. 

•-•-• 

The  auuual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Wheeling 
Steel  &  Iron  Company  was  held  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
February  15.  The  annual  report  submitted  liy  C.  R. 
Hubbard,  president,  showed  that  the  net  earnings  for 
the  past  year  were  $701,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  dis- 
tributed among  stockholders,  being  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  for 
the  year  of  $201,000.  The  directors  were  re-elected  as 
follows :  C.  R,  Hubbard,  W.  P.  Stifel,  George  K.  Wheat, 
W.  A.  Isett,  Edward  Hazlett,  H.  H.  Hornbrook. 

The  Decatur  Bridge  Company,  Decatur.  111.,  has  In- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  but 
it  does  not  contemplate  any  additional  Improvements  at 
this  time. 


Bolt,  Nut  and  Rivet  Men  Dine  Together 

Through  the  efforts  of  A.  .Schoonniaker,  Western  sales 
manager  of  the  Graham  Nut  Company,  the  Western  rep- 
resentatives of  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  manufacturers  met  for 
a  banquet  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  the  evening 
of  February  22.    Those  in  attendance  were : 

W.  J.  Phalen.  Buffiilo  Bolt  Company. 

-V.  Schoonmaker  and  C.  J.  Graham,  Graham  Nut  Company. 
J.  F.  Donahue,  Itussell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Company. 
Frank  W.  Davis,  Lake  Erie  Iron  Company. 
R.  P.  Zint,  Republic!  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 
Chas.  W.  Clark. 

Paul  Wendt,  Steel  Car  Forge  Company. 
B.  S.  Handwork.  National  Bolt  &  Nut  Company. 
.\.  V.  Klingman.  BourneFnller  Company. 
•I.  W.  O'Leary,  .\rthur  J.  O'Lcary  &  Son  Company. 
P.  Joyce,  Illinois  Bolt,  Nut  &  Forging  Company. 
Tbeo.  Gelssman,  Theo.  Geissman  &  Co. 

D.  P.  Donelson  and  E.  Ahrens,  Continental  Bolt  &  Iron  Works. 
W.  H.  Darrah,  Upson  Nut  Company. 

W.  H.  Taylor  and  T.  F.  Donahue,  Central  Steel  &  Supply  Com- 
pany. 
Max  Jones,  Buffalo  Nnt  Company. 
Charles  Phalen,  Garland   Nut  &  Rivet  Company. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  acted  as  toastmaster.  and,  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  stated  the  purpose  of  the  gather- 
ing, which  was  to  bring  together  on  a  social  footing  the 
representatives  of  the  various  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  manu- 
facturers in  the  Western  section  of  the  country,  and  to 
promote  friendship  and  harmony  among  them.  The  af- 
fair was  essentially  social  in  nature,  and  all  present 
entered  into  the  congenial  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  set 
speeches  of  the  evening  were  as  follows :  "  Chicago :  Its 
Present  and  Future,"  Judge  Fred  L.  Fake ;  "  A  Survey  of 
the  Field,"  Ralph  P.  Zint ;  "  Salesmanship,"  Chas.  J. 
Graham  ;  "  Co-operation,"  Frank  W.  Davis ;  "  The  Law 
and  Trade  Associations,"  James  S.  Wilkerson.  It  was 
lesolved  that  some  form  of  organization  be  arranged,  with 
a  view  toward  maintaining  the  cordial  relations  estab- 
lished by  the  banquet,  and  that  a  similar  gathering  be 
held  at  least  annually  hereafter. 


Name  Plates  on  American  Machinery 

C.  A,  Tupper,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  is  now  in  Europe, 
writes  as  follows  regarding  some  observations  he  made 
en  voyage: 

During  a  visit  to  Ponta  Delgada,  the  capital  of  the 
Azores  Islands,  the  writer  was  gratified  to  find  a  large 
woodworking  plant,  operated  by  Coelho  &  Rosa,  which 
has  been  completely  equipped,  from  band  saw  to  molders, 
mortisers,  &c,,  with  Amerlcan-bullt  machinery.  Of 
greater  significance  to  our  export  trade,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  from  several  of  the  machines,  which  were  un- 
mistakably of  recent  manufacture,  the  name  plates  had 
been  removed,  and  the  manager  could  not  recall  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  makers.  Nor  did  he  remember  just  why 
or  how  they  had  disappeared,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  planers,  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  S.  A.  Wood 
Machine  Company's  design.  This  had  been  slightly  re- 
paired by  a  local  smithy,  and,  in  getting  at  the  broken 
part,  the  name  plate  was  wrenched  off,  only  to  be  east 
aside. 

The  careless  or  intentional  removal  of  name  plates 
is  common  enough  in  our  own  country,  but  when  Amer- 
ican-built machinery  suffers  this  mutilation  abroad,  the 
matter  is  one  of  more  vital  import.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Most  of  the  machines  in  the  plant  above  men- 
tioned had  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  cast  in  the 
frame,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  sensible  thing  to  do, 
A  separate  brass  plate  for  giving  other  details  may  be 
desirable,  but  the  maker's  name  and  the  pattern  number 
should  appear  prominently  and  ineradicably  on  the  main 
part  of  the  machine.  It  is  even  well  to  have  the  letters 
indented,  rather  than  raised,  for  unscrupulous  dealers, 
in  re-handling,  do  not  hesitate  to  chip  them  off.  Local 
jealousy  of  foreign-built  machinery  also  leads  to  much 
intentional  mutilation.  As  the  same  precautions  are  of 
service  in  domestic  trade,  they  would  seem  to  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers,  to  whom 
this  observation  in  one  of  the  principal  outports  of 
Europe  is  respectfully  referred. 
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Connellsville    Coke    Interests   and    Railroad 
Discrimination 


On  the  evening  of  February  17  Isaac  W.  Semans  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  merchant  coke  producers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  Connellsville  region 
at  the  Unioutown  Country  Club,  Uniontown,  Pa.  Over  75 
were  present.  An  account  of  the  dinner  was  published 
in  the  Connellsville  Courier  of  February  IS.  Ernest  H. 
Eowe.  secretary  of  the  Coke  Producers'  Association,  was 
toastmaster,  and  in  his  introductory  remarks  gave  a  his- 
tory of  that  organization  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  its 
better  support. 

The  principal  address  was  made  by  Howard  D.  Man- 
nington,  commissioner  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation, who  first  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
organization  for  mutual  advantage  and  then  launched 
a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  discrimination  against 
Connellsville  coke  interests  by  the  railroads  which  con- 
nect the  region  with  centers  of  consumption.  Making 
the  assertion  that  "  the  coke  rates  from  the  Connells- 
ville region  are  unreasonable  by  every  standard  to  which 
they  may  be  applied,"  he  presented  an  array  of  statis- 
tics drawn  from  official  sources  to  support  his  conten- 
tion. One  of  his  conclusions  was  that,  as  compared  with 
other  commodities  hauled,  coke  is  hearing  more  than  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  transportation 
lines.  He  further  showed  that  other  coke  producing  dis- 
tricts enjoy  lower  freight  rates  in  reaching  certain  con- 
suming centers.  John  P.  Brennan,  president  of  the 
Thompson-Connellsville  Coke  Company,  made  an  address 
somewhat  along  the  same  lines.  John  W.  Boileau.  coal 
and  coke  expert,  Pittsburgh,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  hearers  by  showing  the  great  extent  of  territory 
which  the  Connellsville  region  would  supply  exclusively 
with  coke  if  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  freight  rates 
were  arranged.  Other  speakers  were  Henry  P.  Snyder, 
editor  of  the  Courier,  and  James  R.  Cray  and  E.  D.  Ful- 
ton, Uniontown,  attorneys  and  collateral  coke  operators. 


The  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association 

Henry  T.  Wills,  whose  name  has  been  long  associated 
with  foreign  trade  matters  and  who  is  considered  an  ex- 
pert on  conditions  and  methods  prevailing  in  foreign 
countries,  has  been  engaged  to  act  as  secretary  for  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  1  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  He  performed  notable  work  as 
secretary  of  the  National  Tariff  Commission  Association. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  association  may  be  made  a  body 
of  such  power  as  not  only  to  foster  foreign  commerce 
but  to  prove  a  force  in  securing  from  time  to  time  legis- 
lation which  will  prove  an  uplift  to  our  manufacturers 
and  will  impress  buyers  and  consumers  as  well  as  com- 
petitors in  foreign  markets. 

Among  the  members  of  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association  and  those  who  are  taking  a  vital  in- 
terest in  its  management  are  the  following :  Adriance- 
Platt  Company,  Borden  Company,  Henry  Disston's  Sons 
Company.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Company, 
General  Electric  Company,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company,  Perkins-Campbell  Com- 
pany. Sargent  &  Co..  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Si- 
monds  JIfg.  Company,  Studebaker  Brothers  Company, 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Company. 


Suggestions     Wanted     for     Catalogue     Size. — The 

Henneherry  Company.  .552-556  Wnbash  avenue.  Chicago, 
is  about  to  publish  a  general  catalogue  of  tools  for  metal 
workers  and  woodworkers.  It  is  to  be  a  standard  work, 
issued  quarterly.  The  company  desires  to  learn  the  opin- 
ion of  the  trade  as  to  the  best  size  of  such  a  publication 
for  universal  service.  The  book  will  have  1000  pages, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  for  it  a  size  that  will  be 
most  approved  by  the  manufacturer,  dealer  and  con- 
sumer. The  sizes  which  are  under  consideration  are  6 
X  9  in..  7  X  10  in..  S  x  11  in.  and  9  x  12  in.  The  sngges- 
tions  should  he  addressed  to  the  company. 


The  Proposed  Naval  Additions 

The  Naval  Programme  bill,  as  passed  last  week  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provides  for  the  construction 
of  two  new  battleships,  two  fleet  colliers,  eight  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  four  submarine  torpedo  boats.  The 
two  battleships  are  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed  in 
this  country,  and  while  the  authorization  fixes  the  dis- 
placement of  these  superdreadnoughts  at  27,000  tons, 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  they  may  go  up  to  30.000  tons. 
The  new  battleships  will  have  12  1-4-in.  rifles,  the  heav- 
iest battery  ever  placed  on  a  ship  in  this  country  or  in  the 
world.  These  guns  will  be  arranged  in  four  turrets.  thi?ee 
gims  in  each  turret. 

The  bill  carries  the  following  provisions,  adopted  on 
motion  of  Representative  Stanley  of  Kentucky : 

Provided,  Th.it  no  part  of  any  sum  herein  appropriated  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  structural  steel  ship  plates, 
armor,  armament  or  machinery  from  any  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations who  have  combined  or  conspired  to  monopolize  the 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  the  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  any  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  and  no  purchase  of 
structural  steel,  ship  plates  or  machinery  shall  be  made  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit  above  the  actual  cost  ot 
manufacture.  And  no  purchase  of  armor  or  armament  shall 
be  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of  100  per  centum  above  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture,  hut  this  limitation  shall  in  no  case  apply 
to  any  existing  contracts. 

Provided,  Th.Tt  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  armor  or  armament  from  any  person, 
firms  or  corporations  who  have  entered  into  any  combination, 
agreement,  conspiracy  or  understanding,  the  effect,  object  or 
purpose  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  Government  of  fair,  open 
and  unrestricted  competition  in  letting  contracts  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  any  of  said  armor  or  armament ;  and  no  purchase  ot 
armor  or  armament  shall  be  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of  100 
per  centum  above  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

Another  proviso  declares  that  "  no  part  of  the  money 
shall  he  paid  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  which 
has  not  at  the  commencement  of  and  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made, 
established  an  eight-hour  workday  for  all  employees, 
laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  in  doing  the  work  for 
which  this  money  is  appropriated." 


Jones  &  Laughiin  Improvements 

No.  3  blast  furnace  of  the  Eliza  group  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughiin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  blown 
out  and  will  be  completely  rebuilt.  The  furnace  was 
built  nine  years  ago  and  in  that  time  has  made  a  total 
of  1,566,110  tons  of  pig  iron  on  the  original  lining.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  this  stack  will  be  done  entirely  by  the 
Jones  &  Laughiin  Steel  Company,  as  m  the  case  of  stack 
No.  1  of  the  same  group,  which  was  torn  down  and  re- 
built in  the  record  time  of  95  days. 

The  company  has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Standard 
Engineering  Company.  Ellwood  City.  Pa.,  for  the  building 
of  another  unit  of  12  hot  tin  mills  at  Aliquippa.  Pa., 
which  will  make  a  total  of  24  hot  mills.  12  of  which  have 
been  in  operation  since  last  summer.  The  plant  is  laid 
out  to  accommodate  36  hot  mUls,  but  the  other  12  will 
probably  not  be  built  for  some  time. 


Reports  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press  that  the 
La  Belle  Iron  Works.  Steubenville.  Ohio,  and  Wheeling 
Steel  &  Iron  Company.  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  will  consoli- 
date their  interests  into  one  company.  It  is  officially 
stated  that  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  by 
representatives  of  both  companies  with  a  view  of  merg- 
ing them,  but  the  matter  is  merely  in  a  preliminary  stage 
and  nothing  may  come  of  it. 


Lake  shipbuilders  will  be  asked  within  a  few  weeks 
to  submit  bids  for  a  new  car  ferryboat  to  be  built  by  the 
Mackinaw  Transportation  Company  for  service  in  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw.  The  boat  will  be  352  ft.  long.  60 
ft.  wide,  and  will  have  capacity  for  25  cars  as  well  as 
passenger  accommodations.  Frank  E.  Kirby.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  is  preparing  the  plans.  The  American  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  has  just  closed  a  contract  for  a  165-ft.  sand 
sucker,  which  will  go  to  an  upper  lake  port. 
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The   Iron   aed   Metal   Markets 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    Prevlons    'Week    In    Heavy  Type, 
Deelines   In    Itnliei. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Mar.  1,  Feb.  21,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  2, 
PIG   IRON,   I'er  Gross  Ton  :               1011.     1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia      $15.50  $10.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati          14  is     14.25  14.25  16.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.    11.00     11.00  11.00  13.50 

Foundry  No.  2,   local,  Chicago. .     15.50     15.50  15.50  18.50 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.00     14.50  14.25  18.50 

Basic,  Vallev  furnace 13.75     13.75  13.25  16.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  18.90 

Gray   forge.    Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40  14.15  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50  17.50  19.50 

BILLETS,  *e.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging   billets,    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire   rods,   Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00  28.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,  Chicago 15.50     15.50  14.50  19.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia IS.r.O     18.00  17.00  20.00 

Car   wheels,    Chicago 13.25     13.00  13.00  17.00 

Car  wheels,   Philadelphia 14.00     14.00  13.00  16.75 

Heavy   steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..     14.75     14.75  13.50  16.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap.    Chicago li.OO     12.50  11.50  15.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap.    Philadelphia    14.50     14.50  12.50  16.50 

FINISHPJD  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1-25        1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron   bars,   Philadelphia.       1.37%    1.37H    1-30  1.60 

Common   iron    bars,   Chicago....       1.27^    1.30  1.30  1.55 

Common  Iron  bars.  Pittsburgh..       1.35       1.35  1.35  1.65 

Steel  bars,   tidewater.  New  York      1.56       1.56  1.56  1.61 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams.   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,  tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Angles,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.35       1.35  1.35  1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound  :                                     Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.75       1.75  1.75  1.85 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*.  ..       2.05       2.05  2.05  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :                       Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.75     12.75  12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..    12.37^4  12.37^!  12.37H  13.37% 

Spelter,    New   York 6.70       5.60  5.55  5.75 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.56       5.45  5.40  5.60 

Lead,    New    York UO       4.42%    4.50  4.65 

Lead,    St.   Louis i-iS       4.27%    4.32  4.50 

Tin,   New    York i^-i-',     44.75  42.75  32.87% 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York . . .     9.26       8.00  7.75  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94  $3.84  $3.84 

*  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 

<  «  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  loc. ;  Boston,  18c. ;  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17e. ; 
Chicago,  18c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22y2C. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on  sheets, 
No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 


angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net:  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;   checkered  and   corrugated   plates,   2.50c.   net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  ^4  in.  thick,  QVi  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers'standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  Februarys, 
1903,  or  equivalent.  14-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  In. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  not   Including  6  In.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  Vi-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  %-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
toot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

.Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gaugfs  under  14-in-   to  and   including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-ln.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  Including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (includhig  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 


Locomotive  firebox  steel. 


.50 

Widths  over  100  in    up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  In.  up  to  115  in..  Inclusive 10 


Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in..  Inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  In.  up  to  125  In.,  Inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.   to  1 

ft..   Inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  imder  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mil!  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. : 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c.;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c.:  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85e.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.;  Xos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.:  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c. :  No.  29,  2.25c. ;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24.  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27.  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30c. :  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.:  Nos.  12,  13  and  14.  2.30c; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c. ;  Nos.  IS  to  22,  2.60c. :  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28.  3.20c.:  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30.  .S.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1  : 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. V 

Black.  Galv. 

^.  %.  %  in 72         58 

■U,   in 75  63 

4i  to  1%  in 79         69 

2  to  3  in 80  70 

Lap  Weld. 

2    In 76  66 

2%  to  4  in 78  68 

4i«  to  6  in 77  67 

7  to  12  in 75  59 

13  to  1.-.  in 51%       .. 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

%,  %,  %  in 69  59  65 

%   in 74         68  70 

%  to  1%  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   In 75  69  71 

2%  to  4   in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69         59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64         58  60         54 

%  to  1%  in 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  In 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    In 65  59  61  55 

2%  to  4   In 67  61  63         57 

4%  to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7   to  S    in 59         49  65  45 


, Iron. > 

Black.  Galv. 
68         54 


71 
75 
76 


71 


59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
65 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1%,  2  to  3  in..  .Bun  Weld  r  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  (hlgh- 

•j  er  price)    than  mercliant 

I  or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2,  2%  to41n Lap  Weld  I  or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  '•  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  .5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counta. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  charcoal  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1   to  Us  in 49         43 

1%  to  2%  in 61  43 

2%   in 63         48 

2%  to  5  in 69         55 

21^  in.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2^  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to  destinations  east   of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delti'ered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods, 
$29. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  ?4  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  loc,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  oOc.  Terms  are  30  da.vs,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

♦-•-•. 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Buildixg.  March  1,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Bessemer  pig  iron,  which  has  been  lying 
dormant  so  long,  is  beginning  to  move,  and  we  can  report 
sales  of  fully  20,000  tons,  of  which  about  half  is  for  de- 
livery up  to  June,  and  on  the  other  half  deliveries  run  as 
far  ahead  as  October,  the  iron  running  to  June  bringing  $15, 
while  the  third  quarter  iron  brought  as  high  as  $15.25,  at 
Valley  furnace.  It  is  said  that  other  inquiries  are  pending 
for  considerable  tonnage.  There  has  also  been  a  heavy 
movement  in  basic  iron.  A  sale  of  1500  tons  of  Xo.  2  foun- 
dry iron  ,for  delivery  up  to  June,  is  reported  at  $13.75, 
Valley  furnace.  The  whole  pig  iron  market  is  more  active 
in  inquiries,  while  prices  are  firmer.  We  quote  Bessemer 
pig  iron,  $15 ;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75 ;  basic,  $13.75  to 
$14:  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50, 
all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Actual  orders  sent  to  the  mills  in  the  billet  and 
rail  sales  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in 
February  showed  an  increase  over  January  of  more  than 
100,000  tons.  Consumers  of  billets  and  bars  are  specifying 
freely  against  their  contracts,  and  the  steel  market  is  quite 
active,  with  prices  very  firm.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x 
10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft  lengths, 
$24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown,  full  freight  to  destina- 
tion added.  We  quote  lii-in.  billets  at  $24  and  forging 
billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination 
added. 

(By  Mail.) 

While  opinion  is  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  freight  rate  decisions  on  the  iron  trade,  the  belief  pre- 
dominates that  there  will  be  a  slowing  down  in  buying  by 
the  railroads.  Yet  it  is  thought  that  after  a  little  time  or- 
ders will  commence  to  come  for  the  supplies  which  they  so 
badly  need.  The  volume  of  new  orders  and  specifications 
against  contracts  has  shown  a  falling  off  the  past  week,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  buying  until  a  week  ago  was  quite  active,  and 
consumers  are  pretty  well  covered,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  believe  the  recent  spurt  was  only  temporary  and  we 
now  have  the  reaction.  The  weak  spot  in  the  situation  is 
steel  making  pig  iron,  of  which  heavy  stocks  are  still  being 
carried  by  the  Valley  furnaces,  which  fact  is  well  known 
to  the  consumers  and  they  are  going  slow  in  placing  orders. 
The  new  demand  and  specifications  against  contracts  for 
billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  continues  active,  and  prices  on 
steel  are  firm.  The  situation  in  finished  iron  and  steel  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  flurry  in  scrap  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  over.  For  the  first  time  in  some  months,  coke  is  show- 
ing betterment  in  inquiry  and  prices  are  firmer. 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  very  quiet,  being  prac- 
tically bare  of  new  inquir.v,  and  prices  are  weak.     We  quote 


80   per   cent,   foreign   at  $37..50    to   $37.75,   Baltimore,    the 
freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  leading  local  consumer  is  reported 
to  have  closed  for  a  very  large  amount  of  domestic  50  per 
cent  ferrosilicon  for  forward  delivery,  said  to  be  above  500O 
tons,  but  neither  the  name  of  the  seller  nor  the  pi;ice  paid 
has  been  given  out.  Another  local  interest  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  300  tons  for  delivery  up  to  July,  and  this  business 
is  practicall.v  closed  on  the  basis  of  about  $54,  Pittsburgh. 
We  quote  .ID  per  cent,  at  .$54  to  $54.50,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
for  delivery  up  to  .July.  We  quote  10  per  cent,  blast  fur- 
nace silicon  at  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent., 
$2.5,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — The  higher  prices  being  asked  for  gray 
forge  pig  iron  have  had  their  effect  on  muck  bar,  best  grades 
made  from  all  pig  iron  now  being  held  firmly  at  $30,  Pitts- 
burgh.    There  is  no  new  inquiry  in  this  market. 

Skelp. — There  is  a  fairly  active  new  inquiry  for  both 
iron  and  steel  skelp.  and  prices  are  firm.  A  leading  local 
maker  reports  a  sale  of  1500  tons  of  sheared  iron  skelp, 
wide  sizes,  at  J.7.jc.  delivered  at  buyer's  mill.  We  quote 
grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c.,  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c. ; 
grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp, 
1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  leading  consumers  of  wire  rods 
covered  their  requirements  for  some  time  ahead  prior  to  the 
recent  advance  in  prices,  and  as  a  result  new  inquiry  is 
light.  Specifications  against  contracts  are  coming  in  only 
in  a  moderate  way.  A  sale  is  reported  of  500  tons  of  open 
hearth  chain  rods  for  delivery  up  to  July  at  $29,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Rails. — No  domestic  contracts  of  moment  for 
standard  sections  have  been  placed,  and  new  orders  for  light 
rails  are  al.«o  quiet,  and  only  for  small  lots.  The  demand 
from  the  lumber  interests  for  light  rails  is  expected  to  be 
much  better  in  the  near  future.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as 
follows:  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.:  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to 
1.25c.:  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The 
prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum 
of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a 
little  higher  price.  Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per 
pound. 

Plates. — The  Cambria  Steel  Compauy  has  received  an 
order  for  .500  steel  hopper  cars  for  the  Lehigh  &  New  Eng- 
land Railroad,  and  this  is  the  only  recent  contract  of  any 
moment  mentioned  here.  A  local  interest  is  reported  to 
have  an  order  for  the  laying  of  a  12-in.  riveted  pipe  line  in 
Brazil,  which  will  require  a  heavy  tonnage  of  plates.  The 
market  is  firm,  and  we  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates  at 
1.40c..    Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Some  fair  sized  contracts  have 
'  been  placed.  The  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Works  has  taken  1600 
tons  for  a  new  steel  pier  at  New  Orleans.  The  JlcClintic- 
ilarshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  about  60^  tons 
for  the  John  B.  Stetson  Building  at  Philadelphia,  400  tons 
for  the  new  office  building  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  at  Youngstown,  about  500  tons  for  a  new  ware- 
house at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  800  tons  for  a  new  Government 
foundry  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
The  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Rochester,  Pa.,  has 
taken  600  tons  for  new  steel  buildings  for  the  Hammermili 
Paper  Company,  at  Erie,  Pa.  The  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany has  taken  400  tons  for  an  addition  to  a  hotel  in  Bal- 
timore. A  new  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  the  Allegheny 
River  in  Pittsburgh,  and  bids  will  be  asked  in  a  few  days 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
erection  of  the  piers,  and  bids  for  the  structural  steel,  3000 
to  4000  tons,  will  likely  be  invited  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  or  in  April.  A  great  deal  of  new  work  is  being 
figured  on,  but  it  is  slow  in  coming  out.  We  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — While  the  new  demand  is  slack,  large  con- 
sumers are  specifying  freely  against  contracts  placed  in 
November  and  December,  and  all  the  leading  mills  are 
operating  close  to  full  capacity.  Last  week's  shipments  by 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  of  tin  mill  prod- 
ucts were  much  the  largest  in  any  one  week  for  some  months, 
and  the  company  is  now  operating  to  about  90  per  cent,  of 
its  hot  tin  mill  capacity.  Prices  are  firm  on  the  basis  of 
$3.70  per  base  box  of  100-lb.  cokes,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Present  conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  mills  as  being  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
new  demand  is  heavier  than  it  was  some  time  ago  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  a  better 
rate  than  for  some  time.  The  recent  meetings  of  the  sheet 
makers  have  brought  about  more  stability  in  prices.  The 
full  schedule  of  prices  in  effect  on  the  different  grades  of 
sheets  is  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — The    new    demand     is    dull,    and    specifications 
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against  contracts  are  only  fair.  The  implement  makers  are 
not  showing  any  disposition  to  place  contracts  for  their 
season  requirements.  Prices  on  iron  bars  are  firmer,  due 
to  the  recent  advance  in  scrap,  but  the  mills  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  any  better  figures  from  their  customers. 
We  continue  to  quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  iron  bars  at 
1.35c.  to  l.-lOc.  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — New  orders  are  light  and  only  for 
small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  Large  consumers  of  hoops 
and  bauds  are  specifying  in  a  fairly  liberal  way  against  con- 
tracts placed  in  December  and  January.  We  quote  steel 
hoops  at  l.oOc.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as 
per  the  present  steel  bar  card.  It  is  stated  that  prices  of 
hoops  and  bands  are  now  being  quite  well  maintained. 

Spikes. — A  local  maker  reports  that  in  two  days  recently 
it  entered  new  orders  for  15.(X)0  kegs  of  railroad  spikes  for 
forward  delivery.  Two  of  the  leading  Western  railroads  are 
in  the  market  for  fairly  large  lots.  It  is  stated  that  prices 
adopted  Fobrunry  1  arc  being  firmly  held,  and  these  are  as 
follows : 

Kailroad  Spikes. 

4%,  5  and  SMs  x  »/„ $1.55 

3,  SMr,  4,  4%  and  S  x  lA Extra  .10 

314,  4  and  -iVi  X  Vi« Extra  .20 

3,  3>4.  4  and  4^-  x  % Extra  .30 

2%  X  % Extra  .40 

2%,  3  and  3%  x  Via Extra  .60 

2  X  Via Extra  .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

fi  in.  square,  12  to  24  in.  long I3xtra  .\n 

%  in.  square,     S  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square,    6  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

Vio  in.  square.  6  to  12  in.  Ions Extra  .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

Vi»  in.  square,  4  to    8  in.  long Extra  .45 

•4  in.  square,     4  to     8  in.  long Extra  .75 

%  in.  square.    3  to    3%  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  5/,,  shorter  than  4  in.,  V^  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — Prices  are  firm  and  higher,  and  the  demand  is 
reported  more  active  than  for  some  time.  We  quote  prime 
grades  of  Western  at  o.4oc.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to 
5.57I2C..  Pittsburgh.  A  sale  of  2.5  tons  to  a  local  consumer 
is  reported  at  this  price. 

Shafting. — The  new  demand  is  fair,  but  specifications 
from  the  automobile  trade  are  very  slow.  The  implement 
makers  are  specifying  satisfactorily  against  their  shafting 
contracts.  We  quote  cold  rolled  shafting  at  57  per  cent. 
off  in  carloads  and  .52  per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads  deliv- 
ered in  base  territory. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  received  by  the  mills  and 
shipments  in  February  showed  a  slight  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  January,  in  spite  of  the  short  month.  Prices 
are  reported  firm,  and  we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh : 
Iron  finished  tire,  l^  x  11^  in.  and  heavier.  1.40c.,  base : 
under  these  siees,  1.55c. ;  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel 
tire,  1.80c.,  base;  toe  calk,  1.90c.;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.: 
concave  or  convex,  1.75c. :  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent. 
2.25c. ;  spring  steel,  2c. ;  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish, 
1.90e. 

Rivets. — New  orders  for  small  lots  are  being  received 
to  cover  actual  needs,  but  specifications  against  contracts 
are  not  satisfactory.  Regular  prices  of  1.90c.  on  structural 
rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets  continue  to  be  slightly  shaded 
on  desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  nails  and 
wire  is  quiet,  and  reports  are  that  specifications  against  the 
contracts  placed  prior  to  the  recent  advance  in  prices  are 
not  coming  in  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  the  mills.  The 
makers  of  wire  products  have  a  large  amount  of  business  on 
their  books,  and  look  for  more  activity  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  stated  that  regular  prices  are  being  maintained.  We 
quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  .$2.05;  painted,  $1.75:  an- 
nealed fence  wire,  Sl.oo :  galvanized,  $1.85:  wire  nails,  .?1.75, 
and  cut  nails,  $1.G0.  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  all  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  point  of  delivery  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  order  for  about  80  miles  of  3  to 
10  in.  line  pipe,  placed  last  week  by  the  Tri-State  Natural 
Gas  Company,  went  to  the  Jlark  Mfg.  Comiiany,  and  the 
coui>lings  to  the  Dayton  Coupling  Mfg.  Comiiany.  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Several  other  gas  and  oil  lines  are  in  the  market,  and 
may  be  given  out  in  the  near  future.  The  general  demand 
for  merchant  pipe  is  only  fair,  and  the  tonnage  entered  by 
the  mills  in  February  showed  a  falling  off.  as  compared 
with  January.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe,  printed  on 
a  pri'vious  page,  are  well  held. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  boiler  shops  are  pretty  well  cov 
ered  on  tubes  for  some  time  ahead,  but  are  not  specifying 
very  freely  against  their  contracts.  The  new  demand  for 
locomotive  tubes  is  dull,  and  prices  are  more  or  less  sh.ided. 

Coke. — For  the  first  time  in  some  weeks,  an  improve- 
ment can  be  reported  in  the  coke  trade,  the  new  demand 
being  more  active,  while  prices  are  a  shade  firmer.  Best 
makes  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  have  sold  re- 
cently at  $1.50  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  at  oven.     The  output 


in  the  upper  and  lower  Cuuuellsville  regions  last  week  was 
322,705  tons,  a  gain  over  the  previous  week  of  about  1000 
tons.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  spot 
shipment  at  $l.i50  to  $1.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven  :  on  con- 
tracts for  delivery  over  the  year  from  $1.70  to  $1.75  is  be- 
ing quoted  by  some  coke  operators,  while  others  are  firm, 
at  $l.t»0  to  $2,  at  oven.  Best  makes  of  72-hour  foundry 
coke  arc  being  held  at  $2.10  to  dealers  and  from  $2.25  up  to 
$2,.50.  at  oven,  to  consumers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap.— The  recent  flurry  in  prices  of 
scrap,  which  put  the  market  up  fully  $1  a  ton  or  more, 
seems  to  be  over  for  the  time  being.  Although  prices  are 
firm,  the  new  inquiry  is  not  so  active.  The  market  went  up 
so  fast  for  some  weeks  that  several  large  consumers  are  now 
disposed  to  go  slow,  to  see  if  the  higher  prices  will  hold. 
Actual  sales  in  the  past  week  have  been  light,  but  there  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  shade  prices  to 
secure  business,  and  they  continue  to  quote  as  follows  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Steubcnville,  Fol- 
lansbee.  Sharon,  -Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $14.75  to  $15.00 

No.    1    foundrv   cast 14.50  to  14.75 

No.   2   foundry   cast 13.75  to  14.00 

Bimdled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 

m.-nt    11.00  to  11.25 

Ueroiling  rails.  Newark  and  rambridge, 

Ohio,   and   Coraberland,   Xld 15.00  to  15.25 

Xo.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 13.25  to  13.50 

(irate    bars 11.25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus   melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron    car   axles 24.75  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  20.75 

Locomotive    axles 24.25  to  24.75 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  L'  bushelins  scrap 0.00  to  9.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.75  to  14.00 

Sheet    bar    crop    ends 16.00  to  16.25 

*Cast    iron    borings 9.50  to  9.75 

♦Machine    shop    turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Old    iron    rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Stove   plate 11.50  to  11.75 

*  These  prices  are  fob  cars  at  consumers"  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

•-•-• — 

Chicago 

Fisher  Buildinq,  M^rcli  1,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
An  optimistic  tendency  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
niarket.  Specifications  and  new  orders  for  crude  and  semi- 
finished materials,  as  well  as  for  nearly  the  entire  list  of 
rolled  products,  are  increasing.  This  was  not  checked  by 
the  railroad  rate  decisions  of  the  past  week,  being  the  out- 
growth of  improved  demand  for  the  products  into  which  this 
raw  material  enters.  Railroad  spikes  will  be  advanced  $1 
per  ton  March  1,  and  it  is  rumored  that  advances  in  other 
track  supplies  may  follow.  The  brisk  demand  for  wire  prod- 
ucts continues,  with  prices  very  firm.  Local  scrap  yard 
stocks  are  low,  but  large  accumulations  remain  in  the 
hands  of  railway  companies.  Railroads  are  ordering  freely 
of  structural  shapes  and  plates.  No.  2  furnace  was  blown 
in  at  Joliet  on  Monday,  making  three  blast  furnaces  now 
operating  there.  The  Gary  merchant  mills  will  go  in  opera- 
tion for  a  workout  trial  this  week,  and  the  60-in.  plate  mill 
at  that  place  will  be  ready  in  30  to  60  days. 

Pig  Iron. — The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  very 
strong  on  all  grades  and  particularly  on  Northern.  One 
sale  amounting  to  10,000  tons  of  malleable  iron  for  the 
last  half  has  been  made  to  a  Milwaukee  foundry  by  a  fur- 
nace in  the  same  city  at  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16, 
at  the  furnace.  There  are  numerous  inquiries  for  both 
Nortliern  and  Southern  pig  iron,  and  the  considerable  ton- 
nage placed  has  been  made  up  of  many  small  orders.  No 
change  is  noted  in  the  price  of  Southern  iron,  which  remains 
at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  the  first  half.  $11.25  for  the  third 
quarter  and  $11.75  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Orders  extending 
through  the  entire  last  half,  however,  are  being  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  $11,50.  On  Northern  pig  iron,  third  quarter 
Ijrices  have  advanced  $1  per  ton,  or  to  $16.50,  Chicago,  for 
No.  2.  It  is  stated  that  some  sales  have  been  made  at  this 
figure  for  the  entire  last  half  to  favored  customers,  but 
sellers  generally  are  restricting  it  to  the  third  quarter  and 
are  indisposed  to  sell  beyond  that  period.  There  is  also  an 
effort  to  secure  if  possible  the  maximum  prices  quoted  he- 
low  for  the  balance  of  the  first  half.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  from  conversations  with  buyers  that  present  contracts 
for  pig  iron  are  made  against  actual  orders  for  castings 
and  not  because  of  any  general  impression  of  expected  ad- 
vances in  prices.  A  local  iron  house  had  been  conducting 
an  inquiry  relative  to  the  tonnage  in  foundry  yards  along 
with  other  questions,  and  has  obtained  information  from 
.500  foundries  to  the  effect  that  the  supply  of  pig  iron  in 
their  possession  is  sufficient  for  about  70  days'  use.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  March  shipment,  Chicago  de- 
livery : 
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Luke  Superior  charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundr.i ,  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No    1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.85  to  1B.:>5 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 lo.lO  to  15.60 

Southern  coke,  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   grav   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

So\ithern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

JIalleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  S%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

{By  Mail.) 

Billets. — There  is  so  little  new  business  coming  forwar'l 
that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  temper  of  the  local  market. 
The  best  price  the  leading  interest  offers  on  open  hearth 
forging  billets  is  $30.60,  base,  Chicago,  but  other  sellers 
who  do  not  make  so  great  a  discard  are  said  to  be  quoting 
as  low  as  $28.  Open  hearth  rerolling  billets  are  quoted  at 
$2.1.00,  base,  Chicago,  and  wire  rods  at  $29,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Besides  a  good  volume  of 
track  materials  placed  with  local  mills  in  the  week  under 
review,  there  were  several  thousand  tons  of  standard  sec- 
tion. The  demand  for  light  rails  is  quiet.  Prices  on  track 
supplies  are  very  firm,  and  an  advance  of  $1  a  ton  in  spikes 
will  be  made  March  1.  Advances  in  bolts  and  nuts  may 
follow  later.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.70c. 
to  1.7.0C.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to 
2.2.")C.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section 
Bessemer  rails,  1.2Sc. ;  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light  rails,  4ii 
to  4.T  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20V.C.  ;  30  to  B^^  lb.,  l.lOi'.c.  to  1.21c. : 
16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20%c.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.20y2C., 
Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — Good  conditions  prevail  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  Fabricators  are  specifying  very 
freely  and  mills  have  ample  shipping  instructions  on  their 
books.  Better  prices  are  also  reported  for  the  fabricated 
material,  one  or  two  active  bidders  for  business  in  this 
market  having  filled  up  and  retired.  Contracts  let  last 
week  include  the  following :  City  of  Rock  Island,  III.,  bridge 
spans,  220  tons,  let  to  the  Clinton  Bridge  &  Iron  Company, 
Clinton,  Iowa ;  coal  storage  building  for  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  396  tons,  to  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany ;  Western  Electric  Company  buildings  at  Hawthorne, 
III.,  208  tons,  to  the  Hansell-Elcock  Company,  Chicago ; 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  two  220-ft.  pin  spans,  138  tons,  to 
the  American  Bridge  Company ;  Pier  No.  8,  United  States 
Navy  Xard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  200  tons,  to  the  American 
Bridge  Company ;  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
office  building  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  720  tons,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company ;  Interurban  terminal  building,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  385  tons,  to  the  McMyler-Interstate  Com- 
pany, Cleveland ;  Bucyrus-Vulcan  Company,  buildings  at 
Evan.sville,  Ind.,  800  tons.  We  quote  plain  material  from 
mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c..  Chicago;  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Plates. — Specifications  are  considerably  in  excess  of  mill 
capacity.  Railroads  are  pressing  for  early  deliveries,  and 
from  other  consumptive  lines  requests  are  also  being  made 
for  the  anticipation  of  contract  quotas.  The  60-in.  plate 
mill  at  Gary  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  within  .30  to  60 
days,  which  will  relieve  the  pressure.  We  quote  mill  prices 
at  l.iiSc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  store  prices.  1.80c.  to  1.90c.. 
Chicago. 

Sheets. — Current  demand  is  equal  to  about  70  per  cent, 
of  mill  capacity.  Store  trade  is  more  active.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  show  a  strengthening  tendency.  We  quote  Chicago 
prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets.  2.38c. ; 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.3Sc. ;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c. 
Prices  from  store.  Chicago,  are :  No.  10.  2.10c.  to  2.20c. : 
No.  12.  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.8.5e. ;  No. 
28  galvanized,  3.6.5c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  only  improvement  noted  in  soft  steel  bars 
is  a  betterment  in  the  volume  of  specifications.  But  even 
this  is  not  so  pronounced  as  to  be  a  special  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. Mills  have  ample  specifications  on  their  books 
for  immediate  needs,  but  additions  to  these  are  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  variety.  Inquiry  for  1911-1912  requirements  has 
not  yet  commenced,  the  low  price  of  bar  iron  being  con- 
sidered a  temporary  deterrent  in  this  direction.  Bar  iron 
has  improved  in  tone  somewhat,  but  is  still  selling  several 
dollars  a  ton  below  steel  bars.  The  contract  awarded  at 
St.  Louis  last  week  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany for  1000  refrigerator  cars  may  aid  in  narrowing  this 
difference.  The  improvement  in  scrap  has  also  served  to 
strengthen  iron  prices,  the  minimum  of  the  latter  being  50 
cents  higher  than  a  week  ago.  We  quote  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  1.58c.;  bar  iron,  1.27y2C.  to  1.32%c. ;  hard  steel 


bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  all  Chicago.  From 
store,  soft  steel  bars,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — Specifications  continue  to  pour  in 
from  every  section  of  the  Central,  Southern  and  Western 
States  for  all  kinds  of  wire  products.  That  this  buying 
movement  is  not  speculative  is  evidenced  by  frequent  wires 
for  prompt  shipment  and  by  complaints  of  slow  freight  de- 
liveries. Urgent  demand  by  active  consumers  is  also  evi- 
dent. Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manu- 
facturing buyers,  are  as  follows ;  Plain  wire,  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.73c.  ;  wire  nails.  1.93c. ;  painted  barb  wire, 
1.93c.;  galvanized,  2.23c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  demand  continues  active  for  all 
sizes  of  cast  iron  pipe.  The  city  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  closed 
with  the  leading  interest  for  3000  tons  of  6  to  20  in.,  and 
Rockford,  111.,  for  700  tons.  Gas  companies  are  inquiring 
freely,  as  are  numerous  municipalities,  but  railroad  buying 
is  somewhat  quiet.  Prices  continue  firm,  as  follows,  per  net 
ton,  Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50 ;  6  to  12  in.,  $21.50; 
16-in.  and  up,  $2-1,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Speculative  forces  in  recent  control  seem 
to  have  spent  themselves  against  the  adverse  rate  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  certainty 
of  continued  advances  in  local  scrap  seems  to  have  been 
temporarily  averted.  The  entire  scrap  market  is  sentimental- 
ly weaker,  and  a  few  grades  actually  so.  An  optimistic  opin- 
ion, however,  seems  to  prevail,  principally  as  a  result  of 
betterment  in  the  bar  and  pig  iron  markets.  Local  scrap 
yards  are  comparatively  bare,  stocks  being  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  railroads.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  list  mentioned  last  week  closed  February  28.  and 
the  price  received  tor  50  tons  of  car  wheels  mentioned  was 
$13.75  per  ton.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  out  with  a 
list  closing  May  2,  which  totals  3000  tons,  and  the  Great 
Northern  with  one  approximating  10,000  tons,  which  closes 
March  1.  The  principal  item  on  the  Great  Northern  list 
is  4700  tons  of  rerolling  rails.  The  Santa  Fe"s  25,000-ton 
list  is  still  unsold.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers"  works, 
all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as  follows  per 
gross  ton  : 

Old  iron  rails $15.50  to  $16.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying   rails,    sr:indard   sections,    sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  1,3.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  12.50  to  13.00 

Shoveling  steel 11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  arch   bars  and  transoms 15.25  to  15.75 

Steel    angle    bars 11.50  to  12.00 

Iron   car  axles 19.25  to  19.75 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.75  to  13.25 

No.   2    railroad   wrought 11.75  to  12.25 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.50  to  12.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel    axle   turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop   turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 6.00  to  6.50 

No.    3    busheling 10.25  to  10.75 

No.    2    busheling 7.75  to  8.25 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  9.00  to  9.50 

Boiler    punchings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   I  cast  scrap 12.25  to  12.75 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Railroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

.\gricuUural   malleable .- 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to  9.50 


Cincinnati 

Ci.xciNNATi,  Ohio,  February  28,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  opening  of  their  books  for  the  third 
quarter  and  last  half  delivery  on  the  part  of  several  furnaces 
has  brought  out  a  comparatively  large  number  of  inquiries 
and  orders,  especially  for  Southern  foundry  and  Northern 
malleable.  Consumers  who  have  not  covered  for  nearby 
lequirements  are  also  coming  into  the  market.  Jackson 
County  high  silicon  is  in  better  demand,  and  there  is  an 
improved  inquiry  for  Northern  foundry.  Among  recent  sales 
of  Southern  foundry  No.  2  is  one  for  2500  tons  to  a  nearby 
agricultural  manufacturer,  with  shipments  scattered  through 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  For  delivery  from  July  to  De- 
cember, 1(X)0  tons  was  sold  a  St.  Louis  firm  at  $11..50,  at 
furnace.  A  Michigan  melter  took  2000  tons  on  a  basis  of 
$11  for  the  second  quarter  and  $11.50  for  that  shipped  during 
the  third  qtiarter.  For  July.  August  and  September  2000 
tons  changed  hands  at  $11.50,  Birmingham,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  lots  running  from  100  to  300  tons.  It  is 
stated  that  one  or  two  Southern  furnace  interests  have  taken 
on  some  business  for  the  third  quarter  based  on  $11,  but 
the  quotable  price  for  any  deliveries  after  July  1  is  $11.50. 
For  spot  shipment  there  is  no  Southern  foundry  No.  2  ob- 
tainable below   $11.      An   Indiana   company   bought   for   last 
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half  shipment  5000  tons  of  malleable  for  delivery  from 
April  to  July  inclusive.  A  Western  manufacturer  purchased 
1000  tons  of  malleable  at  $14.  at  furnace,  and  500  tons  was 
taken  by  an  Indiana  concern  for  July  to  September  ship- 
ment, at  $14.2."),  Ironton.  Among  sales  of  Jackson  County 
silvery  is  one  for  500  tons  to  a  southern  Ohio  consumer 
and  000  and  2000  tons,  respectively,  for  Michigan  purchasers 
for  third  (|uarter  shipment.  Northern  foundry  No.  2  is 
firm  at  $14.  Ironton.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cin 
cinnati,  as  follows,  for  first  quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No    1   foundry $14.7.5 

Southern  coke.  No.  2   foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No    3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.   No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.   No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.   3 14.70 

Standard    Southern   car  wheel 25.25 

Lake   Superior   cni    wheel 19.50 

Coke. — There  are  three  small  inquiries  out  for  furnace 
coke,  two  of  them  for  5000  tons  each  and  one  for  3000  tons, 
the  latter  recently  mentioned.  Some  of  this  is  wanted  for 
spot  shipment,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  for  delivery  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Connellsville  furnace  coke,  for  spot 
shipment,  shows  a  little  improvement  in  price  and  is  now 
quotable  around  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  net  ton  oven,  with  a 
few  cents  advance  on  contracts.  Pocahontas  and  Wise 
County  spot  shipment  prices  are  between  $1.65  and  $1.75, 
the  latter  figure  representing  also  about  the  price  for  last 
half  shipment.  Foundry  coke  is  very  quiet,  and  prices  are 
unchanged.  For  prompt  shipment  $2  per  net  ton  oven  is 
quoted  in  all  three  districts,  with  an  average  advance  of 
25c.  per  ton  asked  on  time  contracts. 

Finished  Material. — The  improvement  previously  noted 
in  practically  all  lines  continues,  and  while  sales  continue 
to  be  confined  mostly  to  small  tonnages,  there  have  been  a 
.  few  nice  sized  contracts  booked.  The  inquiry  is  good  and 
both  the  agencies  and  warehousemen  feel  very  much  en- 
couraged. The  Pittsburgh  mill  price  is  1.40c.  on  steel  bars, 
plates,  beams  and  channels,  and  the  warehouse  quotations 
are  from  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Old  Material. — There  was  a  spurt  of  activity  reported 
by  several  dealers  lately,  but  the  past  two  or  three  days 
has  seen  conditions  fall  back  into  the  same  old  rut.  There 
is,  however,  more  scrap  moving  quietly  than  there  was  the 
latter  part  of  last  month.  Quotations  are  unchanged  and 
prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cin- 
cinnati, are  as  follows : 

No.  1   railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,   net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old   iron   axles,   net   ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Busheled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old  Iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton...  11.00  to  11.50 

♦  »  » 

Philadelphia 

Philadeiphia,  Pa.,  February  28,  1911. 

While  the  freight  rate  decision  had  a  checking  influence 
In  some  directions,  the  restriction  in  railroad  buying  will 
not,  it  is  believed,  be  as  extensive  as  was  first  anticipated. 
The  hesitancy  noted  in  the  general  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
considered  of  a  sentimental  nature,  and  will,  it  is  thought 
by  close  observers  of  trade  conditions,  be  of  short  duration, 
as  the  basic  conditions  underlying  the  trade  are  unchanged. 
The  movement  in  both  crude  and  finished  materials  has  been 
well  maintained.  Pig  iron  sales  have,  if  anything,  slightly 
increased,  and  some  makers  have  advanced  quotations  for 
foundry  grades,  although  recently  quoted  prices  can  still  be 
done.  Basic  iron  has  sold  at  an  advance  of  50c.  above  the 
recent  market  for  prompt  shipment,  and  a  further  advance 
of  50c.  for  third  quarter  delivery  is  asked.  Sales  of  gray 
forge  iron  at  higher  figures  are  also  reported.  There  has 
been  a  decidedly  better  run  of  business  in  structural  ma- 
terial, plates  continue  fairly  active,  but  billets  and  sheets 
have  been  in  less  urgent  demand.  Both  refined  iron  and 
steel  bars  are  in  moderate  demand,  with  prices  firm.  Coke 
remains  quiet.  While  hesitancy  is  to  be  noted  on  the  part 
of  buyers  of  old  material,  the  market  is  holding  its  own. 

Iron  Ore. — One  cargo,  about  5000  tons,  of  East  Coast 
Spanish  ore,  for  early  delivery,  has  been  sold  at  TM*.  per 
unit,  on  dock  at  this  port,  and  some  further  business  is 
under  negotiation.  Importations  here  during  the  week  com- 
prised one  cargo  of  6000  tons,  valued  at  $16,500. 

Pig   Iron. — While  here  and  there   a   little   hesitancy   is 


shown  by  buyers,  due  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  rate 
decisions  and  slightly  higher  quotations  on  the  part  of 
some  producers,  the  general  volume  of  business  transacted 
in  this  district  during  the  week  has  been  fully  maintained, 
and  reports  received  from  sellers  show  the  aggregate  sales 
to  have  been  larger.  There  is  a  very  good  inquiry  for 
various  foundry  grades,  both  for  near  future  as  well  as  ex- 
tc  rd  delivery,  and  the  recent  minimum  price  level,  $15.50, 
.  ered,  for  No.  2  X  foundry,  has  not  been  shaded,  while 
ilers  report  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  recent  high 
range,  $15.75,  on  fair  sales,  and  in  a  few  instances  $16 
continues  to  be  obtained  for  odd  lots  from  regular  customers, 
who  will  not  change  their  mixture  for  the  difference  in 
price,  although  $16  is  considered  above  the  general  market. 
Sales  in  lots  of  200  to  1000  tons  of  standard  brands  for 
early  delivery  at  both  $15.50  and  $15.75,  delivered,  for  No. 
2  X  are  reported,  and,  while  consumers  are  in  the  market 
for  more  extended  delivery,  sellers  still  hold  back  on  any- 
thing on  which  shipment  extends  beyond  the  first  half  of  the 
.year.  Sales  of  moderate  lots  of  No.  3  foundry  are  re- 
ported at  $15,  delivered.  A  number  of  sellers  refuse  to 
shade  $15.25  for  No.  2  plain,  although  $15  can  in  some 
instances  still  be  done.  Malleable  iron  makers  are  making 
inquiries  for  both  coke  and  charcoal  malleable,  but  no  sales 
have  been  reported.  The  movement  in  Virginia  foundry 
irons  has  been  more  active ;  little  business  at  $13.50  for 
No.  2  X  foundry  for  strictly  second  quarter  has  been  done 
in  this  territory,  as  the  majority  of  the  sellers  are  still  will- 
ing to  accept  $13,  furnace,  for  that  grade,  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,  and  have  taken  considerable  busi- 
ness, mostly  in  small  lots,  at  that  basis.  Quite  a  large 
tonnage  of  low  grade  Virginia  foundry  iron  has  been  sold 
to  the  cast  iron  pipe  makers  in  that  district.  There  has 
also  been  some  movement  in  low  grade  iron  in  this  territory. 
One  Delaware  River  foundry  has  purchased  several  thou- 
sand tons,  while  another  is  in  the  market  for  4000  tons  for 
delivery  in  March  and  April.  Forge  iron  is  stronger ;  a 
sale  of  1000  tons  at  $14,  furnace,  is  reported,  which  would 
be  equal  to  $14.50  to  $14.75,  delivered  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  Further  inquiry  from  basic  consumers  is  to  be 
noted,  both  for  prompt,  second  and  third  quarter  shipment. 
One  sale  of  several  thousand  tons  for  early  shipment  is 
reported  at  $15,  delivered,  while  for  extended  shipment 
sellers  appear  to  be  holding  firmly  at  $15.50.  Small  sales 
of  low  phosphorus  iron  at  the  market  are  reported.  Prices 
generally  are  firmer,  producers  and  cellers  apparently  not 
being  affected  by  the  recent  disturbing  factor  in  the  trade 
and  are  looking  forward  to  a  higher  range  of  quotations. 
The  following  range  about  represents  the  market  for  prompt 
deliveries  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern    Pennsylvania.    No.   2  plain....    15.00  to  1.5.50 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundrv 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.    No.    2   plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray    forge 14.50  to  14.75 

Basic    15.00 

Standard    low   phosphorus 21.00  to  21.50 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of 
inquiry  from  consumers  in  this  district.  Some  sellers  re- 
port a  little  demand  from  the  West,  but  no  sales  are  an- 
nounced. Prices  of  SO  per  cent,  are  nominally  $37.50,  Bal- 
timore, for  prompt,  and  $38  for  forward  shipment. 

Billets. — Eastern  producers  note  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  demand.  Consumers  show  hesitancy  in  placing  orders 
for  any  large  quantities,  confining  their  buying  to  small, 
prompt  lots.  Orders  for  forging  billets  continue  of  some- 
what larger  size  than  for  rolling  steel.  Notwithstanding 
reports  that  prices  can  be  shaded.  Eastern  mills  report  sales 
at  the  recent  level,  $25.40,  delivered  in  this  district,  for 
open  hearth  rolling  billets,  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging 
billets. 

Plates. — Business  continues  fairly  active,  and,  while 
there  has  been  a  little  hesitancy  shown  by  some  consumers, 
mills  on  the  average  are  getting  enough  new  work,  together 
with  specifications  on  old  contracts,  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  recent  productive  rate.  As  a  rule  orders  continue 
.■^mall,  but  the  number  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  quite  en- 
couraging. Prices  are  being  fully  maintained  at  1.55c. 
minimum,  for  ordinary  plates  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  and 
sellers  show  no  disposition  to  contract  for  extended  ship- 
ment. 

Structural  Material.— More  business  of  fair  size  has 
recently  developed  in  building  work,  both  in  this  and  the 
nearby  territory.  The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  has  the 
contract  for  the  Woodward  Building  in  Washington,  T>.  C, 
requiring  1500  tons  of  material.  Bids  against  revised  plans 
for  the  new  building  for  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House,  orig- 
inal plans  requiring  3000  tons,  will  be  opened  March  6, 
while  bids  for  the  Curtis  Warehouse  in  this  city,  requiring 
3000  tons,  go  in  this  week.  There  has  also  been  a  very 
fair  share  of  miscellaneous  work  and  mills  look  forward  to 
more  active  conditions  in  the  near  future.  Prices  of  plain 
shapes  are  being  maintained  at  1.55c.,  minimum,  but  com- 
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petition  for  fabricated  work  is  reported  as  still  being  very 
sharp,  resulting  in  comparatively  low  prices. 

Sheets. — Buying  has  been  less  active.  Eastern  mills 
have  in  instances  decreased  their  productive  rate  and  de- 
pend on  day  to  day  orders  to  maintain  their  present  rate  of 
output.  But  little  forward  business  is  on  makers'  books 
and  the  outlook  is  hardly  as  encouraging  as  it  was.  Prices, 
however,  are  being  fully  maintained,  the  following  range 
being  named  f»r  early  shipment  by  Eastern  makers :  Nos. 
18  to  20,  2.50c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos.  25  and  26. 
2.70c.:  Xo.  27,  2.80c.;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — Not  as  much  business  is  being  offered  and  the 
trade  feels  the  effect  of  the  lessened  buying.  Mills,  how- 
ever, maintain  recent  gains  and  are  holding  prices  firmly; 
in  fact,  specifications  must  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  mini- 
mum rate,  1.37^.,  delivered  in  this  district,  for  refined 
iron  bars,  while  small  lots  command  1.42%c.  Steel  bars  are 
firm  at  1.55c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Coke. — While  there  is  some  little  business  pending,  both 
in  furnace  and  foundry  grades,  the  market  generally  con- 
tinues quiet.  Sellers  are  not  inclined  to  force  business  for 
forward  delivery,  and  prices  for  prompt  lots  vary  according 
to  individual  conditions.  While  §2  to  52.25  per  net  ton  at 
oven  represents  the  general  market  for  foundry  coke,  as 
high  as  §2.40  has  been  done  on  some  brands.  Furnace  coke 
ranges  from  §1.60  to  .$2  at  oven,  dependent  on  quality, 
quantity  and  delivery.  The  following  range  represents  the 
market  per  net  ton  for  deliveries  in  this  district : 

ConnPllsville  furnace  coke $3. So  to  $4.25 

Foundry    coke 4.25  to    4.50 

J[ountain  furnace  coke 3.45  to    3.85 

Foundry    coke 3.85  to    4.10 

Old  iMaterial. — The  demand  has  developed  irregularity. 
In  some  instances  consumers  are  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
rate  decisions  and  continue  to  take  scrap  at  recent  quota- 
tions, but  others  show  hesitancy  and  name  lower  offering 
prices,  although  no  instance  can  be  learned  where  business 
has  been  done  under  the  recent  market.  The  rapid  advance 
in  prices  has,  however,  been  checked.  While  $15,  delivered, 
was  paid  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  in  1000-ton  lots  last 
week,  consumers  are  in  some  cases  not  offering  over  $14,  but 
get  no  steel,  as  merchants  pay  higher  prices,  applying  pur- 
chases against  recent  sales.  The  rolling  mill  grades  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  much  affected  as  do  the  steel  making  grades  of 
scrap,  and  moderate  sales  of  the  former  continue  to  be  made 
at  recent  prices.  Quotations  show  but  little  change,  the 
following  range  of  the  market  about  representing  sellers' 
views  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadel- 
phia ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  steel  scrap $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel   rails,   rerolling 15.75  to  16.25 

Low    phosphorus 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  steel  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old   iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

Wrought   Iron   pipe 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  1   forge  Are 12.25  to  12.75 

No.  2  light  iron 8.00  to  8.50* 

Wrought    turning? 10.00  to  10.50 

Cast    borings 9.50  to  10.00 

Machlnerv   cast 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad   malleable 12.50  to  13.00* 

Grate    bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate 11.50  to  12.00 

•  Nominal. 

♦<-♦ 

Birmingham 

BiBMlXGHAM,  Al.\.,  February  27,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  volume  of  business  in  this  market  in  the 
past  week  was  more  satisfactory  than  for  any  week  since 
January  1,  some  10.000  tons  in  comparatively  small  lots 
having  been  sold.  The  sales  were  in  the  main  for  delivery 
in  the  next  90  days,  with  one  or  more  round  lots  for  ship- 
ment over  the  first  half.  For  shipment  through  the  third 
quarter  $11. .50  for  No.  2  foundry  has  generally  been  named. 
Such  a  basis  has  not  become  effective,  but  $11  per  ton  is 
now  considered  minimum  for  any  delivery.  Three  of  the 
leading  producers  would  not  accept  third  quarter  shipments 
at  lower  than  $11.50  per  ton,  while  two  smaller  concerns 
quote  this  figure  for  prompt  or  nearby  shipments.  The 
fact  that  practically  all  pig  iron  warrants  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  market  is  noteworthy,  especially  since  no 
preparations  are  under  way  for  any  material  increase  in 
production.  There  is  a  pronounced  shortage  of  high  silicon 
iron  and  of  grades  below  No.  4  foundry,  with  but  little 
change  in  the  percentage  of  such  grades  being  produced. 
The  sale  of  a  small  lot  of  gray  forge  for  spot  delivery  was 
made  last  week  at  $10,  Birmingham,  and  mottled  is  sold  at 
25c.  less.  The  most  significant  inquiry  pending  is  for 
2500  tons  of  Nos.  2  and  3  foundry  for  shipment  over  the 
next  six   months.     This   is   for  a   stove   manufacturer,   and 


will  probably  be  placed  this  week.  A  manufacturer  of 
pumps  is  in  the  market  for  750  tons  for  spot  shipment,  and 
a  pipe  manufacturer  recently  asked  for  a  round  tonnage 
for  shipment  over  the  first  half  and  through  the  third  quar- 
ter, his  offer  representing  a  slight  concession  from  $11, 
Bi-mingham. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — It  is  understood  that  a  contract  for 
3500  tons  of  water  pipe  for  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  placed 
■with  a  Southern  manufacturer  last  week.  The  figures  have 
not  been  given  out,  neither  has  there  been  an  announcement 
of  the  details  in  the  contract  for  3000  tons  of  water  pipe 
understood  to  have  been  placed  by  the  city  of  Duluth. 
The  prices  received  for  the  small  lots  placed  from  time  to 
time  are  7ery  satisfactory,  and  in  view  of  a  stronger  pig 
iron  market  an  advance  will  no  doubt  be  made.  Only  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  available  producing  capacity  is  now 
in  operation,  but  those  plants  being  operated  are  well  sup- 
plied with  orders.  In  a  particular  instance  quotations  on 
any  additional  tonnage  are  being  made  with  some  reluct- 
ance. We  quote  the  following  prices  for  water  pipe  per  net  ton, 
f.o.b.  cars  here,  which  are  believed  to  correctly  represent  the 
market :  4  to  6  in.,  $21 ;  S  to  12  in.,  $20 ;  over  12  in.,  average 
$19,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Dealers"  quotations  are  unchanged,  but 
the  market  is  considerably  more  active.  The  increased  op- 
eration at  steel  mills  has  brought  about  a  better  demand, 
and  there  is  a  considerably  larger  consumption  by  the  small 
foundries.  Recent  additions  to  dealers'  stocks  are  com- 
paratively small.  We  quote  asking  prices  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here : 

Old   iron  axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   Iron    rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old    steel    axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2   railroad  wrousht 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  countrv  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.   1   machinery 10.00  to  10.50 

No.   1   steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  east  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

♦  «  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  28,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — A  good  volume  of  inquiry  is  reported  and 
the  trend  of  indications  in  this  district  seems  to  forecast  a 
clearing  up  of  the  situation  into  a  stronger  market.  About 
15,000  tons  of  foundry  grades,  12,000  tons  of  basic  and  some 
malleable  are  under  negotiation.  Some  improvement  in 
placement  is  noted,  there  being  a  steady  run  of  small  lot 
business  in  regular  foundry  grades  and  an  increase  in  spe- 
cialties, such  as  high  phosphorus,  high  silicon  and  charcoal 
irons.  There  has  also  been  increased  buying  of  gray  forge 
for  rolling  mill  use.  The  New  York  State  Steel  Company's 
furnace,  which  has  been  out  of  blast  for  some  time,  was 
blown  in  again  February  25.  Price  schedules  remain  about 
the  same  as  last  reported,  with  a  continued  tendency  toward 
stiffening  on  the  part  of  furnaces.  Business  for  last  half 
delivery  is  not  being  considered,  except  at  a  material  ad- 
vance over  current  quotations,  furnaces  being  unwilling  to 
name  last  half  prices  until  the  price  of  ore  for  the  1911 
period  of  navigation  is  determined.  For  first  half  delivery 
we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.   1   X  foundry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.   ?   X   foundry 14.25  to  14.75 

No.   2  plain 13.75  to  14.25 

No.  3  foundry 13.75  to  14.00 

Gray  forge 13.50  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.25  to  14.75 

Basic    14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal    17.25  to  18.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Current  orders  and  speci- 
fications for  most  classes  of  finished  materials  have  shown 
good  volume  during  the  week,  although  in  some  quarters  a 
disposition  has  developed  to  wait  until  it  is  known  whether 
there  will  be  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  the  question 
of  tariff  revision  opened  up.  Prior  to  this,  there  had  been 
an  increasing  inclination  among  purchasers  to  close  for  for- 
ward requirements.  Several  inquiries  from  manufacturing 
consumers  desiring  to  purchase  for  third  and  last  quarters 
at  current  prices  were  turned  down  by  the  mills,  which  are 
not  inclined  to  commit  themselves  beyond  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Prices  for  current  delivery  are  being  well  main- 
tained. The  demand  for  sheets,  both  black  and  galvanized, 
is  active  and  prices  are  firm.  A  good  demand  is  also  noted 
for  hoop  and  band  steel.  In  the  Canadian  export  trade  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  continued  strong  demand  in  all 
lines  and  contracts  for  good  tonnages  have  been  closed. 
There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  car  wheels  from  traction 
companies,  also  for  special  work  in  the  way  of  crossings 
for  electric  and  steam  railroad  lines  to  be  put  under  con- 
struction this  spring  and  for  other  railroad  and  car  ma- 
terials.    In  fabricated  structural  lines  the  inquiry  has  been 
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light  and  confined  to  small  jobs;  but  specifications  on  one 
or  two  local  structures  of  considerable  importance  are  ex- 
pected to  b'e  out  soon,  including  a  10-story  building  for 
light  manufacturing  purposes.  The  George  Kellogg  Struc- 
tural Company,  this  city,  was  last  week  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  steel  for  a  high 
school  building  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  about  150  tons,  and  the 
Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Company  took  a  contract  for  steel 
for  tho  first  of  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum  buildings,  100 
tons. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  less  active  than  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  The  slackening,  which  is  believed  to  be 
only  temporary,  evidently  being  due  to  purchasers  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  the  effect  on  the  railroads  of  the  recent 
freight  rate  decisions.  Dealers  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  decisions  will  not  materially  affect  business  in  gen- 
eral and  that  there  will  soon  be  a  resumption  of  active  de- 
mand, as  the  mills  are  continuing  to  take  shipments  freely 
on  their  present  contracts.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  r.uft'alo : 

Heavy    meltinc;    steol $1,3.75  to  $14.2.5 

Low  pliosphorus  steel 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.75  to  15.25 

Old   steel   axles 20.50  to  21.50 

Old    iron    axles 24.00  to  25.00 

Old  car  wheels 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad    malleable 14.25  to  14.75 

Boiler   plate 11.75  to  12.25 

Locomotive   grate   bars 11.75  to  12.25 

Pipe    11.25  to  11.75 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.50  to  8.00 

Clean  cast  borings 7.00  to  7.25 

♦-►-• 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27,  1911. 
The  past  week  has  shown  an  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  all  finished  iron  and  steel  products.  The  leading  sales 
agencies  for  pig  iron  also  find  the  situation  improving,  both 
as  to  the  demand  and  tone  of  the  market.  Scrap  iron  and 
steel  have  advanced.  The  volume  of  general  business  is 
greater  at  St.  Louis  than  for  the  same  week  last  year.  Coke 
is  qniet  and  easier.  The  demand  for  metals  is  fairly  good 
and  for  finished  metals  is  reported  excellent. 

Pig  Iron. — A  good  buying  movement  in  pig  iron  is  now 
on  and  sales  aggregating  around  12,000  tons  are  reported  by 
the  leading  sales  agencies  in  the  past  week.  Merchant  sellers 
also  did  a  fair  business  in  a  jobbing  way.  There  is  only  a 
limited  volume  of  inquiry  out,  but  this,  as  explained  by  one 
of  the  leading  houses,  is  owing  to  the  activity  among  the 
sellers,  who  in  seeking  new  business  have  anticipated  in- 
quiries. There  is  practically  no  speculative  buying,  but  it  is 
noted  that  many  bu.vers  are  desirous  of  making  contracts  to 
cover  the  remainder  of  the  year,  provided  they  can  secure 
iron  at  but  a  small  premium  over  nearby  deliveries.  But  few 
furnaces  are  making  prices  for  delivery  beyond  July  1,  and 
where  prices  are  quoted  a  premium  is  asked.  Sales  aggre- 
gating 7000  tons  of  Missouri  basic  for  delivery  over  the 
second  quarter  are  reported  made  to  local  steel  foundries. 
An  inquiry  is  out  by  an  east  side  steel  foundry  for  6000  tons 
of  basic  for  shipment  over  the  last  half.  We  quote  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  for  shipment  to  July  1  at  .$11,  Birmingham; 
for  shipment  over  the  third  quarter,  $11.25;  for  the  last 
quarter,  .?11.50.  and  this  price  is  named  for  shipment  over 
the  last  half.  Northern  No.  2  foundry  is  quoted  at  $14,  Iron- 
ton,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half. 

Coke. — Merchant  sellers  report  a  very  good  inquiry  for 
coke  from  small  consumers  in  St.  Louis  territory,  but  with 
the  leading  sales  agencies  the  inquiry  is  light,  only  one  office 
reporting  any  business  of  consequence  for  the  past  week. 
This  sales  agency  mentions  the  sale  of  2000  tons  of  foundry 
coke  for  future  delivery.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  weak. 
We  quote  for  72-hour  standard  Connellsville  foundry  .$2.15 
to  .$2.25  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Special  brands  and  carload  lots  are  held  2.5c.  to 
50c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— The  leading  interest  reports 
having  closed  a  contract  with  the  United  Railway  Comi)any 
for  requirements  in  rails  for  the  current  year:  also  has  re- 
ceived instructions  to  make  delivery  of  4000  tons  of  rails  by 
an  outside  railroad  to  apply  on  previous  contract.  The  de- 
mand for  structural  material  is  fair,  coming  mainly  from 
fabricators.  Wagon  and  implement  makers  and  jobbers  are 
in  the  market  for  bars,  and  for  track  material  the  inquiry  is 
pood.  A  leading  independent  interest  states  that  for  all  its 
lines  the  inquiry  is  increasing  each  week.  Specifications  in 
prior  contracts  are  coming  in  freely. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  state  that  the  inquiry  from  con- 
sumers is  gaining  in  volume,  and  prices  are  held  higher  in 
anticipation  of  a  further  improvement  in  the  demand  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  stronger  market  for  iron,  both  crude  and 
finished."   The   Central   &  Eastern   Illinois   Railroad   is   on: 


with  a  list  of  400  tons  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
2,50  tons.  The  situation  on  relaying  rails  is  unchanged.  We 
quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis: 

Old  iron  rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.00  to  13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

IJelaving   rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  Inspection 22.50  to  23.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..    12.00  to  12.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  fish  plates $11.50  to  12.00 

Iron  car  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad   wrovight 11.00  to  11.50 

Uailway   springs 10.50  to  11.00 

Locomotive  tires,   smooth 16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1   dealeis'  forge 9.50  to  10.00 

Mixed  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.   i  busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. . .      8.50  to  9.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Kailroart   malleable 9.00  to  9.50 

Agricullvnal    malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.50  to  8.00 


The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Wabash  railroads,  has 
placed  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  a  con- 
tract for  1000  refrigerator  cars  for  delivery  in  May  and 
June. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Springfield  Traction  Company  and 
the  Springfield  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Springfield,  Mo., 
have  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  City  capi- 
talists. The  purchasing  syndicate,  it  is  said,  intends  to  carry 
out  many  improvements  started  by  the  old  companies. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  St.  Louis-Kansas 
City  Electric  Railway  has  been  awarded  to  the  L.  J.  Smith 
Construction  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  contract  calls 
for  the  building  of  140  miles  of  road  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $10,000,000.  Work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  The  oflicers  of  the  company  are  D.  C.  Nevin.  presi- 
dent ;  J.  H.  Berkshire,  vice-president ;  B.  L.  Dorsey,  second 
vice-president ;  H.  E.  Insley,  secretary  and  auditor :  H.  V. 
Johnson,  treasurer. 

The  contracts  for  the  construction  of  four  highway  bridges 
over  Cahokin  Creek  have  been  let  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Com- 
missioners to  the  Joliet  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  for  $54,000. 

During  1910  the  St.  Louis  industrial  campaign  estab- 
lished within  the  city's  limits  135  manufactories. 


San  Francisco 

San  Fbancisco,  February  21,  1911. 

The  coast  market  shows  considerable  improvement.  Or 
ders  are  being  closed  on  a  number  of  the  larger  inquiries 
w-hich  have  come  up  within  the  last  two  months,  and  mer- 
chants are  inclined  to  enter  the  market  in  a  larger  way  than 
for  some  time.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement, 
but  the  movement  in  most  departments  is  slightly  larger  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  the  amount  of  business  in  pros- 
pect is  steadily  increasing.  With  the  approach  of  spring 
and  an  excellent  agricultural  outlook,  the  small  consuming 
trade  through  the  country  is  reviving,  and  a  number  of 
orders  are  coming  out  from  manufacturing  concerns.  The 
larger  railroads  are  in  the  market  for  ties  and  lumber,  and 
numerous  orders  for  rails  are  coming  from  logging  interests, 
while  pipe  is  in  active  demand  for  both  municipal  and  pri- 
vate water  systems.  A  better  movement  of  supplies  to  the 
oil  fields  is  expected  with  the  close  of  the  rainy  season. 

Bars. — A  more  active  business  is  noted  in  soft  steel  bars. 
The  small  trade  has  been  the  principal  feature  for  some  time 
and  the  reduction  of  jobbing  prices  is  causing  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  buyers.  Several  of  the  larger  consumers  have 
placed  orders  recently  and  more  business  of  an  important 
nature  is  exiiected  in  the  near  future.  There  is  still  con- 
siderable foreign  material  in  the  market  and  the  importers 
are  getting  more  or  less  new  business,  but  a  larger  propor- 
tion is  going  to  domestic  mills  than  last  year.  Purchases  of 
stock  are  still  rather  small  and  local  conditions  are  unsatis- 
factory to  jobbers.  Rainy  weatlier  has  retarded  the  movement 
of  reinforcing  bars,  but  a  good  volume  of  new  buying  is  in 
sight.  The  principal  business  in  immediate  prospect  is  for 
the  temporary  City  Hall,  though  a  fair  tonnage  is  also  re- 
quired for  concrete  buildings  in  the  Presidio.  Jobbing  prices 
are  low,  in  sympathy  with  soft  steel.  Bars  from  store,  San 
Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2c.  for  both  iron  and  steel. 

Structural  Material. — Fabricating  orders  placed  the 
past  week  include  some  which  have  been  expected  for  months. 
The  Lowell  High  School  has  been  refigured,  the  Pacific  Roll- 
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ing  Mill  Company  being  the  low  bidder,  though  the  award 
has  not  been  announced.  The  Ralston  Iron  Works  has  taken 
about  450  tons  for  the  Alcazar  Theater.  Milliken  Bros., 
Inc.,  have  taken  several  jobs,  including  about  700  tons  for 
the  Lincoln  High  School,  Portland,  Ore.  ;  a  similar  amount 
for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital,  and  an  order  from  tho 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  300  power  transmission  poles, 
composed  of  latticed  angles,  aggregating  some  600  tons,  to 
be  used  in  the  Oakland  system.  No  award  has  been  made 
on  the  Masonic  Temple.  Considerable  small  work  is  being 
booked  by  local  contractors.  The  coming  month,  however, 
should  bring  out  quite  a  large  tonnage.  The  temporary 
City  Hall,  on  which  bids  will  be  taken  in  a  few  days,  will 
require  some  000  tons  of  steel  columns.  Bids  have  been 
taken  on  the  Bultnomah  Athletic  Club  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
a  contract  is  expected  next  week  on  an  addition  to  the  court 
house  in  that  city.  The  Oakland  City  Hall  job  will  come 
up  for  figuring  in  a  week  or  two.  A  steel  or  suspension 
bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  American  River  near  Auburn. 
Cal..  and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  same 
stream  at  Sacramento.  Numerous  smaller  bridge  jobs  are 
coming  up  in  various  places.  Plans  are  being  completed  for 
a  12-story  annex  to  the  Hotel  Portland,  Portland.  Ore.  It 
is  reported  that  plans  will  be  drawn  shortly  for  the  United 
States  Subtreasury  Building  in  San  Francisco.  Some  steel 
will  be  required  for  a  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city.  The 
city  of  Oakland  is  working  on  a  project  for  a  large  municipal 
auditorium. 

Rails. — A  number  of  individual  purchases  recently  closed 
are  somewhat  larger  than  the  average,  though  the  total  move- 
ment has  been  quite  satisfactory  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
While  some  of  the  interurban  lines  in  the  interior  are  com- 
ing into  the  market,  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  business 
comes  from  logging  interests  in  the  North.  Buyers  show 
less  tendency  to  delay,  being  anxious  to  have  the  material 
on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  A  number  of 
new  logging  and  electric  lines  are  planned  for  construction 
the  coming  summer,  and  several  fairly  large  inquiries  have 
come  up  since  the  first  of  the  month.  A  great  deal  of  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  next  few  years  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
electric  roads  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 

Sheets. — The  jobbing  business  continues  active  for  this 
season  and  local  merchants  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
market.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  the  underlying  firm- 
ness and  a  number  of  large  orders  for  stock  have  recently 
been  placed.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  taking  bids  on  a 
large  lot  of  sheet  steel  pipe. 

Plates. — Current  business  in  tank  plates  remains  about 
as  before,  but  plans  are  being  made  for  tank  work  which  may 
require  a  heavy  tonnage.  The  Independent  Oil  Producers" 
Agency  is  considering  the  construction  of  tanks  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  4,000,000  barrels,  but  has  not  decided  whether  to 
use  steel  or  concrete.  Plans  are  also  being  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  new  gas  holders  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Merchant  Pipe. — There  has  been  too  much  wet  weather 
for  much  activity  in  tfce  small  trade,  but  under  the  condi- 
tions the  distributive  movement  is  fairly  good.  The  usual 
spring  demand  is  expected  to  show  itself  within  the  next 
month,  and  conditions  are  favorable  both  here  and  in  the 
country.  Jobbers  are  increasing  their  supplies  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  not  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  immediate 
future.  The  city  of  San  Jose.  Cal.,  has  been  in  the  market 
for  a  lot  of  2  and  3  in.  black  wrought  iron  pipe.  Some  new 
inquiry  is  coming  from  the  oil  fields  and  a  fair  movement  to 
that  territory  is  expected  in  another  month,  though  the  diffi- 
culty of  delivery  prevents  much  business  at  present. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  are  held  on  a  slightly  higher 
level  than  for  some  time  past,  and  as  orders  were  placed 
for  the  most  pressing  needs  before  the  advance  there  is  less 
business  than  in  January,  though  many  small  orders  are  still 
coming  in.  The  requirements  of  the  coming  season  are  still 
very  large  in  all  the  coast  States,  as  several  gas  and  water 
works  projects  are  under  way,  in  each  of  which  a  heavy  ton- 
nage will  be  used.  Development  will  be  especially  active 
in  southern  California  gas  systems.  The  town  of  Madera. 
Cal.,  has  received  bids  on  400  tons,  and  Oceanside.  Cal..  will 
open  bids  for  300  tons  March  1.  Large  inquiries  are  coming 
from  the  Oregon  Power  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the 
Everett  Water  Companv  and  Everett  Gas  Compauv.  Everett. 
Wash. 

Pig  Iron. — A  local  firm  has  received  about  1400  tons  of 
European  foundry  iron  recently.  Considerable  Chinese  iron 
has  also  arrived,  but  a  large  part  of  it  was  reshipped  to 
Irondale,  Wash..  10.000  tons  of  Chinese  iron  having  been 
received  there  in  the  last  six  months.  The  local  market  is 
inactive,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being  in  small  lots.  There 
is  considerable  irregularity  in  prices,  most  importers  asking 
$28  for  ordinary  grades  of  English,  Continental  and  Chinese 
foundry  iron,  though  occasional  offerings  are  reported  at 
lower  figures.  There  is  no  movement  of  domestic  foundry 
iron  of  any  consetjuence. 


Old  Material. — Most  descriptions  are  quiet,  though  good 
wrought  scrap  finds  a  ready  market  and  there  is  considerable 
inquiry  for  steel  melting  scrap.  Some  of  the  larger  buyers, 
however,  are  slow  in  placing  their  contracts.  A  few  dealers 
are  accumulating  considerable  stock,  but  the  tonnage  on  the 
market  is  much  lighter  than  a  few  years  ago.  Cast  scrap, 
except  of  the  heaviest  description,  finds  very  little  demand. 
The  Sanitary  Reduction  Works  is  melting  a  large  amount 
of  scrap  for  sashweights.  Quotations  are  as  follows :  Cast 
iron  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $1S ;  steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross 
ton,  $12.50 :  wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton.  $12  to  $15 :  re- 
rolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $15. 

Metals. — The  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  in  the  market  for 
100  tons  of  lead.  Shipments  of  copper  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Europe  have  been  resumed,  after  an  intermission  of  over  a 
year.  According  to  reports  from  Alaska,  the  output  of  cop- 
per in  that  territory  will  large  this  year. 
■*--*■ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland.   Ohio,  February  28,   1911. 

Iron  Ore. — Consumers  are  taking  a  little  more  interest 
in  ore  prices,  now  that  inquiries  are  coming  out  for  pig  iron 
for  the  last  half  delivery,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
ore  sellers  will  take  up  the  matter  in  the  near  future.  Last 
year  the  price  was  established  by  one  sale  of  a  round  ton- 
nage and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  price  may  be  fixed 
in  a  similar  way  this  year  without  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
ore  operators  to  discuss  the  situation.  So  far,  in  the  few 
orders  that  have  been  placed,  the  buyers  have  agreed  to  pay 
whatever  is  later  fixed  as  the  market  price.  Shipments  from 
the  docks  to  furnace  yards  have  improved  slightly,  but  are 
still  light.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  Range  Bes- 
semer, $5 :  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 :  Old  Range  non-Bes- 
semer, $4.20 ;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  an  improved  demand  for  all  grades 
and  inquiries  are  now  pending  for  quite  a  number  of  lots 
of  foundry,  basic  and  malleable  grades  ranging  from  2000 
to  5000  tons.  The  larger  inquiries  are  mostly  from  Western 
points,  and  in  most  cases  are  for  second  and  third  quarter 
delivery.  There  is  also  an  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  Besse- 
mer for  early  shipment.  The  market  in  this  immediate  terri- 
tory shows  more  activity  in  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
foundry  iron,  and  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  coming  oui: 
in  high  silicon.  Prices  are  firm  at  $13.75  to  $14,  Cleveland 
and  Valley  furnaces,  for  No.  2,  most  sellers  holding  to  the 
latter  price  for  delivery  until  July  1.  Several  furnaces  are 
still  declining  to  quote  beyond  that  date.  Others  have  taken 
on  a  limited  tonnage  for  the  last  half  at  an  advance  of  50c. 
a  ton  over  current  prices.  The  sale  of  a  small  tonnage  of 
Southern  is  reported  at  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  for 
the  last  half.  We  note  the  sale  of  two  lots  of  No.  2  South- 
ern, of  500  tons  each,  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  the  first 
half.  A  local  manufacturer  of  malleable  castings  is  in 
the  market  for  2000  tons  of  malleable  for  its  Indianapolis 
plant  for  the  second  quarter.  A  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  imple- 
ment maker  wants  3000  tons  of  Southern  analysis  iron  for 
the  last  half,  and  a  Cleveland  foundry  has  an  inquiry  for 
1000  tons  of  Southern.  From  Mansfield,  Ohio,  there  is  an 
inquiry  from  a  stove  manufacturer  for  800  to  1000  tons  of 
Southern  No.  2  soft  for  the  last  half,  and  another  inquiry 
from  the  same  city  is  for  300  to  400  tons  each  of  Northern 
and  Southern  for  the  same  delivery.  Another  Ohio  con- 
sumer wants  800  tons,  half  Northern  and  half  Southern,  for 
the  second  and  third  quarter.  For  prompt  shipment  and 
the  first  half  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer   $15.90 

Northern  foimdrv,  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 $14.00  to  14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Grav   forge 13.75 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery.  8  per  cent  silicon 18.50 

Coke. — The  market  is  inactive,  but  fairly  firm.  Practi- 
cally the  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  of  foundry 
grades  for  spot  shipment.  We  quote  standard  ConneUsville 
furnace  coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment  and  $1.60  to  $1.65  for  the  first  half.  ConneUs- 
ville 72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  S2  to  $2.15  for  spot 
shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  first  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Orders  in  finished  lines  kept 
up  the  past  week  at  about  the  same  volume  as  in  the  pre- 
vious two  or  three  weeks,  there  being  quite  a  satisfactory 
number  of  orders  for  small  lots.  When  the  freight  rate 
decisions  were  first  announced  there  appeared  to  be  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  expansion  of  business  would  be  serious- 
ly checked.  This  has  been  followed,  however,  by  the  belief 
that  at  the  most  there  will  be  only  a  temporary  lull  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  uncertainty  will  eventually  hare  a  good 
effect  on  business  conditions.  So  far  the  decisions  have  not 
resulted  in  any  suspension  or  cancellation  of  orders  in  the 
local   market.      Some   steel   bar   contracts   are   being   placed 
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for  delivery  until  July  1.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and 
structural  material  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  Tbe  de- 
mand for  structural  material  is  improving.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  building  season,  local  fabricators  report 
that  they  have  a  good  amount  of  small  work  on  hand.  In- 
quiries for  buildings  requiring  a  round  tonnage  are  slow  in 
coming  out.  The  ore  handling  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Cleveland,  for  which  it  is  ex- 
pected the  contract  will  be  placed  shortly,  will  require  about 
2000  tons  of  steel.  The  demand  for  sheets  is  moderate  and 
prices  are  firm.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  iron  bars  and 
prices  are  a  little  firmer.  We  quote  iron  bars  at  1.30c.  to 
1.35c.,  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  market  had  been  quite  active  for 
part  of  the  past  week,  but  quieted  down  somewhat  after  tbe 
rate  decisions.  Business,  however,  has  been  mostly  between 
dealers,  a  few  of  whom  made  sales  at  high  prices,  but  some 
tonnage  was  sold  for  shipment  to  outside  mills.  Local  con- 
sumers, bowever,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  flurry  and  decline  to  take  on  tonnage  except  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  tbe  present  quotations.  With  the 
exception  of  an  advance  in  iron  rails  and  borings,  prices 
are  stationary.  The  Erie  Kailroad  will  close  March  1  on 
its  usual  tonnage.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old    steel    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Hea vv    melting   steel 13.25  to  13.60 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  raMs,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    mallpable 13.00  to  13.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron  car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings 7.00  to  7.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings...  7.50  to  8.00 

Steel   axle  turnings 9.00  to  9.25 

No.    1    bushellng 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought : 13.00  to  13.25 

No.   1   cast 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 11.00  to  11.25 

Bundled   tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

♦-•-• 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Berli>-,  February  10,  1911. 

Interest  is  concentrated  on  the  meeting  of  the  bar  mills 
next  week  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  perfect  their  organ- 
ization. It  appears  more  and  more  clear  as  the  date  draws 
near  for  -the  meeting  that  the  biggest  iron  companies  of  the 
West  are  deeply  interested  in  establishing  a  strong  organiz- 
ation in  the  bar  trade,  since  this  is  regarded  a  necessary 
step  toward  the  renewal  of  the  great  Steel  Works  Union. 
The  Gelsenkirchen  Company,  after  Krupps  tbe  greatest  iron 
and  coal  company  of  Germany,  was  not  represented  at  last 
week's  meeting,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  it  was 
disposed  to  stay  out  of  the  combination  :  but  it  has  just  an- 
nounced its  purpose  of  being  represented  at  next  week's  meet- 
ing. Hopes  are,  therefore,  running  high  that  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  completed.  It  is  understood  that  the  form  of 
contract  drawn  up  for  the  organization  provides  for  a  draw- 
back of  1"2  marks  per  ton  on  exported  bars.  It  is  added 
in  the  newspaper  reports  that  this  drawback  is  relied  upon 
to  throw  a  large  volume  of  bars  upon  the  foreign  market 
and  thus  relieve  the  home  trade. 

The  trade  appears  to  be  more  than  usually  quiet  this 
week,  but  the  regular  run  of  work  and  delivery  of  products 
are  going  on.  In  ores  there  are  some  large  transactions 
under  negotiation  in  the  Siegen  region.  Ores  on  order  are 
being  called  for  with  some  urgency,  and  it  is  regarded  as  cer- 
tain'that  consumption  will  increase  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  demand  for  foreign  ores  remains  active.  Pig 
iron  continues  to  be  bought  for  export,  chiefly  to  Russia  and 
Belgium,  in  considerable  amounrs.  Some  of  the  Siegen  fur- 
naces are  now  competing  with  the  furnaces  of  the  Essen 
Syndicate  in  hematite  iron. 

The  mills  buying  steel  material  have  begun  to  place  con- 
tracts for  their  requirements  for  the  June  quarter,  and  are 
taking  about  the  same  amounts  as  for  the  current  quarter. 
Export  business  in  steel  material  continues  good.  The 
outlook  for  German  business  in  England  is  reported  to  b? 
better,  since  there  is  less  competition  from  American  and 
Belgian  steel.  Considerable  amounts  have  been  sold  there 
for  nearly  four  months  ahead  at  about  S6  marks  for  billets 
and  86  to  88  marks  for  muck  bars.  Considerable  spring 
business  in  grooved  and  mining  rails  is  reported,  but  steel 
rails  of  heavy  sizes  are  quiet.  The  outlook  for  structural 
shapes  has  not  improved,  the  promised  revival  of  the  build- 
ing trade  not  yet  having  materialized. 

Heavy  plates  for  shipbuilding  purposes  are  in  good  de- 
mand, and  the  shipyards  continue  to  take  in  orders  for 
steamers :  nevertheless,  it  is  reported  that  the  heavy  plate 
mills  of  the  Siegen  district  have  work  for  only  about  two 
weeks.  Foreign  buyers  of  heavy  plates  are  trying  to  place 
orders  pretty  far  ahead. 


The  value  of  Germany's  exports  of  wire  and  wire  prod- 
ucts for  last  year  is  estimated  at  $53,000,000.  which  com- 
pares with  a  little  less  than  $49,000,000  for  1909. 


New  York 

Nkw  York,  March  1.  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — The  effort  of  producers  to  establish  better 
prices  may  account  in  large  part  for  the  lighter  buying  of 
the  past  week.  Two  or  three  transactions  of  1000  tons  for 
delivery  in  the  first  halt  are  reported,  and  one  New  Jersey 
company  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  for  the  same  de- 
livery. The  most  important  sales  of  the  week  have  been 
at  the  low  prices  recently  reported,  and  the  ability  of  the 
furuaies  to  secure  a  definite  advance  is  now  being  deter- 
mined. Virginia  furnaces  have  taken  some  business  in  New 
England,  including  one  lot  of  1500  tons,  following  their 
recent  considerable  sales  of  pipe  iron  for  Virginia  consump- 
tion. New  England  buyers  seem  still  to  get  the  benefit  of 
sharp  competition,  where  more  than  ordinary  lots  for  early 
use  are  involved.  We  quote,  for  tidewater  delivery,  as  fol- 
lows:  Northern  No.  1  foundry.  ^lu-iO  to  S15.T5:  No.  2  X, 
§15.25  to  $15.50:  No.  2  plain.  $14.75  to  $15:  Southern  No.  1 
foundry,  $1.5.50  to  $15.75 :  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.2.''i. 

Steel  Rails. — The  order  of  the  Harriman  lines  is  the 
next  large  one  expected  by  the  rail  mills.  It  may  amount 
to  150,000  tons  or  more  for  new  work  and  replacements. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have 
made  purchases  of  several  thousand  tons  each,  and  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  a  contract  for  20<"iO  tons  for 
the  Cleveland.  Akron  &  Columbus  Railroad.  The  Wichita 
&  Midland  Valley  Railway  in  Kansas  has  bought  7600  tons 
of  75-lb.  Bessemer  rails,  which  will  be  rolled  at  South  Chi- 
cago. For  the  Kyoto,  Japan,  street  railroad  the  L'nited 
States  Steel  Products  Company  has  sold  5000  tons  of  girder 
rails.  A  Rio  Janeiro  street  railroad  line  has  bought  2000 
tons  from  the  same  company.  The  Pan-American  Transcon- 
tinental of  Uruguay  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.^No  improvement  was  evi- 
dent last  week,  and  February  closed  a  somewhat  poorer 
month  than  January  in  all  lines  except  bar  iron.  For  the 
latter  orders  have  continued  to  come  in  the  past  week  in 
good  volume.  The  buying  of  bar  iron  has  been  quite  active 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  extremely  low  prices  reported 
about  the  first  of  the  year  are  no  longer  obtainable.  Plates 
for  this  territory  and  this  season  of  the  year  are  doing 
fairly  well,  but  structural  material  orders  are  very  slow 
in  coming  out  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  achitects  and  engi- 
neers are  unusually  busy  with  building  plans.  The  most 
important  of  pending  matters  closed  last  week  was  the  con- 
tract for  the  shops  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Water- 
vliet,  N.  Y.,  which  went  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Con- 
struction Company  and  will  require  between  3500  and  4000 
tons.  The  same  company  obtained  450  tons  for  the  On- 
tario &  Western  shops  at  Middletown,  X.  T.  The  Balti- 
more Bridge  Company  has  the  150J  tons  for  the  Woodward 
building  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  which  F.  T.  Nesbitt  & 
Co.  are  general  contractors,  and  will  use  Bethlehem  shapes 
for  a  part  of  the  work.  Ravitch  Brothers  have  the  general 
contract  for  the  Fischel  building.  New  York,  which  will  re- 
quire about  1000  tons.  The  American  Bridge  Company 
was  awarded  800  tons  for  the  addition  to  the  Altman  store. 
New  York,  and  140  tons  in  four  small  bridges  for  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  and  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  200  tons  tor 
three  small  bridges  for  the  Reading  &  Columbia  Railroad. 
Bids  close  March  2  on  a  hotel  to  be  erected  on  Copley 
Square,  Boston,  2700  tons.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
are  in  the  market  for  about  2000  tons  of  bridge  work  tor 
grade  crossings  at  Cleveland.  Prices  are  firm  at  the  follow- 
ing quotations :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel 
bars,  1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron,  1.40c.  to  1.45c..  all  New 
York.  Plain  material  from  store.  New  York,  l.S5c.  to 
1.95c. 

Ferroalloys. — The  sale  of  about  GOOO  tons  of  ferrosili- 
con  to  a  large  Pittsburgh  consumer  by  a  company  whose 
plant  is  on  the  American  side  of  Niagara  Falls  at  abou; 
$54.50.  Pittsburgh,  has  strengthened  the  market,  and  other 
holders  of  domestic  ferrosilicon  are  asking  $.55.  Reports  from 
England  are  that  the  foreign  syndicate  of  ferrosilicon  man- 
ufacturers has  put  the  price  up  to  £12  10s.  a  ton,  for  delivery 
over  the  last  half,  which,  considering  the  duty  and  other 
costs  of  import,  would  bring  the  selling  price  here  at  about 
$73,  Pittsburgh.  At  present,  however,  there  is  some  for- 
eign ferrosilicon  in  the  country  that  might  be  had  from 
S55  to  $56.  Sellers  of  ferrosilicon  in  New  York  are  ex- 
pecting a  higher  market.  The  ferromanganese  situation  is 
quiet ;  a  few  small  lots  are  being  called  for,  and  the  'usual 
quotation  is  from  $37.50  to  $38,  Baltimore. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
February  24.  bought  230  tons  of  water  pipe  from  an  eastern 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer  at  a  low  price.  The  city  of 
New  'York  will  open  bids  to-day  for  a  contractors'  job  which 
will  require  3,50  tons.     Norwich,  Conn.,  March  2.  will  open 
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bids  on  3000  tons  of  16  to  24  in.,  the  2-1-iu.  comprising  three 
miles.  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  will  award  a  contract  for 
1500  tons.  The  borough  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  March  20,  will 
open  bids  on  about  10  miles  of  4  to  14  in.,  and  on  a  quan- 
tity of  fire  hydrants,  stop  valves,  special  castings,  &c. 
Private  buying  appears  to  have  subsided,  as  not  much  busi- 
ness of  this  character  has  been  done  in  the  past  week.  Com- 
petition continues  keen,  and  prices  are  still  under  pressure. 
Carload  lots  of  6-in.  can  be  had  at  $21  to  $21.50  per  net 
ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  24 
State  street.  New  York  City,  will  open  bids  March  2  on 
132  lb.  of  scrap  wire  screening,  6814  lb.  of  scrap  rope  and 
various  quantities  of  rubber  belting,  hose,  &c.,  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
will  open  bids  March  4  ou  4,442,500  lb.  of  scrap  iron,  to  be 
delivered  on  cars  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For 
a  portion  of  the  past  week  considerable  activity  prevailed  in 
the  local  market.  It  was  specially  noteworthy  in  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  scrap,  of  which  several  good  sized  lots  were  sold, 
among  them  being  one  of  2000  tons  which  brought  $13. 
This  was  the  high  point  of  the  market.  While  values  of 
other  grades  of  old  material  were  affected  sympathetically 
by  the  strength  of  steel  scrap,  the  volume  of  business  was 
not  large.  The  rolling  mills  were  especially  conspicuous 
for  their  inactivity  in  buying.  Cast  scrap  has  been  in  but 
light  demand.  While  no  requests  have  been  received  to 
postpone  shipments,  dealers  and  consumere  are  now  quite 
generally  waiting  to  see  more  clearly  the  effect  of  the  freight 
rate  decisions.  Meanwhile  prices  are  quite  firmly  held,  as 
follows,  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  meltmg $11.50  to  $12.00 

Heavv  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying  rails 20.50  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles 23.50  to  24.00 

Old  steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Wrought   iron  track  scrap 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  short 12.00  to  12.50 

Light   Iron 5.50  to  6.00 

Cast   borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought  pipe 10.50  to  11.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  ]  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.50  to  13.00 

Stove   plate 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 9.50  to  10.00 

Malleable   cast 12.50  to  13.00 

♦  »  • 

Metal  Market 

New  York,  March  1,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  , Lead. ,  , —  Spelter. — ^ 

Electro-          Tin.  New           St.      New  St. 

Feb.         Lake.        lytic.     New  York.     York.      Louis.  York.  Louis. 

23 12.7.)         12.37^       43.75  4.42Vi      4.27Mi    5.60  5.45 

24 12.75         12.37^^       43.00  4.40          4.25       5.65  5.50 

25 12.75         12.3714         4.40         4.25       5.65  5.50 

27 12.75         12.37i,<,       42.75  4.40          4.25       5.65  5.50 

28 12.75         12.37H       43.00  4.40          4.25       5.75  5.55 

March. 

1 12.75         12.371/2       42.25  4.40          4.25       5.70  5.55 

Tin  is  2%c.  per  lb.  cheaper  than  it  was  a  week  ago, 
although  it  is  still  above  the  cost  of  import.  Copper  prices 
are  weak.  Spelter  shows  an  advancing  tendency.  The 
antimony  market  is  excited  over  the  formation  of  a  syndi- 
cate of  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  price  has  advanced 
sharply. 

Copper. — Lake  copper  is  being  slightly  shaded  in  some 
quarters,  but  trading  has  been  good  and  the  market  has  an 
encouraging  undertone.  Electrolytic  copper  has  been  fairly 
firm,  and  there  are  reports  of  sales  of  about  10,000.000  lb. 
to  various  consumers.  Many  small  consumers  came  into 
the  market  during  the  week  and  took  up  lots  in  quantities 
of  500,000  lb.  or  less.  There  are  a  few  large  inquiries 
out,  but  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  feel  the  market  rather  than  through  any  inclina- 
tion to  buy.  The  leading  sellers  show  no  disposition  to 
advance  prices,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  have  made 
concessions  on  the  usual  market  quotations,  which  are 
12.75c.  for  lake  and  13.37Vic.  for  electrolytic.  Some  good 
round  lots  of  electrolytic  have  been  sold  for  delivery  in  the 
Naugatuck  valley.  30  days  cash,  at  12.45c.,  which  is  prac- 
tically 5  points  less  than  the  spot  price  in  New  York.  The 
London  market  closed  quiet  this  afternoon  with  spot  copper 
selling  at  £54  13s.  9d.,  and  futures  at  £55  7s.  6d.  The 
sales  amounted  to  100  tons  of  spot  and  300  tons  of  futures. 
The  market  closed  steady.  Exports  of  copper  during  Feb- 
ruary amounted  to  18,992  tons. 

Pig  Tin. — Prophets  who  regularly  forecast  the  move- 
ments of  the  pig  tin  market  to  their  own  satisfaction  admit 
that  they  are  much  at  sea  over  the  situation.  Although  the 
metal  is  still  selling  at  above  the  cost  of  importation,  some 
small  lots  which  have  been  in  hiding  the  last  two  weeks  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  holders  show  considerable 
anxiety  to  sell.     While  stocks  are  none  too  plentiful  in  this 


country  as  yet,  many  believe  that  there  is  relief  in  sight. 
The  market  has  been  very  erratic,  but  the  premiums  on  spot 
have  gone  lower  from  day  to  day.  A  fair  business  was  done 
yesterday,  when  it  was  expected  that  prices  would  advance 
on  the  strength  of  higher  London  quotations.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  the  market  here  went  down.  The  steamer 
Minnetonka,  which  was  due  to  arrive  last  Monday  with  a 
cargo  of  625  tons,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  previously 
contracted  for,  did  not  arrive  until  yesterday.  During  the 
week  tin  on  board  the  steamer  was  sold  at  25  to  75  points 
below  the  price  of  spot,  and  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
cargo  helped  to  upset  calculations.  The  steamer  Mesaba 
is  expected  March  8  with  1175  tons,  a  great  deal  of  which 
is  still  unsold,  and  those  who  have  holdings  on  the  vessel 
are  offering  March  delivery  at  Ic.  below  the  price  of  spot. 
The  February  statistics,  compiled  by  C.  Mayer,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange,  show  that  deliveries  into 
consumption  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  were 
large,  amounting  to  3S0O  tons.  The  world's  visible  supply 
of  tin  February  2S  was  402S  tons  below  that  of  February 
28,  1910.  In  New  York  pig  tin  was  sold  this  afternoon  for 
42.25c.  The  London  market  closed  weak  to-day.  with  spot 
tin  selling  at  £189  and  futures  at  £184.  The  sales  amounted 
to  40  tons  of  spot  and  140  tons  of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — Tin  plates  are  steady  and  the  demand  is 
gradually  increasing.  The  quotations  on  100-lb.  coke  plates 
in  New  York  is  $3.94.  Foreign  tin  plates  are  slightly  lower, 
the  price  at  Swansea,  Wales,  being  £14  10s.  ^^. 

Lead.' — Lead  has  weakened,  and  the  leading  interest  is 
practically  out  of  the  market,  as  it  continues  to  hold  its 
quotations  at  4.50c.,  New  York,  fully  10  points  above  quo- 
tations made  by  outside  dealers.  A  number  of  prominent 
sellers  reduced  their  price,  from  4.42i-c.  to  4.40c.  last  Fri- 
day, and  others  promptly  followed  suit.  The  St.  Louis 
market  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  Plenty  of  lead  can  be 
had  there  at  4.25c.  It  is  known  that  many  consumers  are 
in  need  of  lead,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  usual 
spring  demand  from  the  lead  pipe  mills  will  develop.  Con- 
tractors who  use  large  quantities  of  lead  are  also  expected 
to  come  into  the  market.  Manufacturers  of  white  lead  have 
been  buying  so  cautiously  in  the  expectation  of  lower  prices 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  white  lead  in  the 
near  future.  The  market  to-day  is  4.40c.,  New  York,  and 
4.25c.,   St.   Louis. 

Spelter. — Spelter  has  strengthened,  although  there  is 
very  little  trading,  both  dealers  and  consumers  showing  re- 
luctance to  enter  the  market.  Holders  seem  to  feel  that  with 
a  stronger  iron  and  steel  market  spelter  will  advance.  Early 
in  the  week  consumers  bought  more  freely  than  they  have  in 
some  time,  but  when  they  found  that  quotations  were  stead- 
ily advancing  they  withdrew.  Dealers  are  quoting  5.70c.. 
New  York,  and  5.55e.,  St.  Louis.  The  market  shows  signs 
of  advancing  further. 

Antimony. — Excited  trading  in  antimony  was  witnessed 
during  the  week  because  of  reports  confirming  the  formation 
of  a  syndicate  of  foreign  producers.  It  is  declared  that  the 
Cookson  interest  have  engineered  the  deal,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  indications  that  the  makers  of  Hallett's  have  been 
included  in  the  negotiations,  although  quotations  on  that 
grade  have  advanced  Ic.  a  pound.  Most  of  the  transactions 
made  during  the  week  were  between  dealers,  many  of  whom, 
in  view  of  the  neglected  market,  bad  let  their  stocks  run 
down.  It  is  generally  believed  that  makers  of  the  Chinese 
grades  are  not  in  the  syndicate :  in  any  event,  Chinese  an- 
timony has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  situation. 
Heretofore  most  of  the  Chinese  brands  were  smelted  in 
Europe,  but  of  late  the  Chinese  have  added  to  their  smelting 
capacity  at  home,  and  are  shipping  antimony  direct  to  this 
country.  The  grade  has  been  improved,  and  in  line  with 
the  general  advance  in  other  brands  the  price  is  higher. 
Consumers  seem  to  be  well  stocked,  present  trade  being  con- 
fined to  the  dealers.  Cookson's  is  bringing  9..50c.  :  Hallett's, 
9.2.5c.,  and  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades.  9c.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  within  the  last  two  weeks  Hallett's  has 
advanced  1.50c.  in  value,  while  Chinese  grades  have  gone 
up  about  1.75c.  Hallett's  antimony  seems  to  be  more  scarce 
than  other  brands  and  holders  are  reluctant  to  quote  for 
delivery  in  April  and  May. 

Old  Metals. — The  demand  has  fallen  off  and  the  market 
is  dull.     Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows  : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,  heavy ". 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,  lisrht 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy  m.*ichine  composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition   turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,  heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,  tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  February  28. — -Pig  tin  has  suffered  a 
slight  reduction  this  week,  while  antimony  and  spelter  have 
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enjoyed  small  advances.  The  copper  market  is  unchanged. 
The  only  change  in  old  metals  is  %c.  advance  on  copper 
bottoms.  Chicago  piices  are  as  follows :  Casting  copper, 
12%c. ;  lake,  12%c.  to  12%c.,  in  carloads  for  prompt  ship- 
ment :  small  lots,  ViC.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads,  44c. : 
small  lots,  46c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.35c.  to  4.40c.  for  SO-tou 
lots ;  corroding,  4.G0c.  to  4.65c.  for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads, 
2Y2C.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  5.55c.  to  5.(i0c. ;  Cookson's 
antimony,  lOMic,  and  other  grades,  9Vic.  to  10c.  in  small 
lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7..50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  000- 
Ib.  casks.  Old  metals  are  quoted  as  follows  in  less  than 
carload  lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12^{jc. ;  copper 
bottoms,  10%c. :  copper  clips,  12c. :  red  brass,  10M>c, ;  yellow 
brass,  9c. :  lead  pipe,  4%c.  :  zinc,  4%c. ;  pewter  No.  1,  29c. ; 
tin  foil.  34c. :  block  tin  pipe,  37c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  February  27. — The  market  for  lead 
is  easy,  quoted  at  4.25c.  to  4.27%c. ;  spelter  is  stronger, 
quoted  at  .5^/ic.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  held  at 
$39  to  .$41  per  ton.  Joplin  base.  Tin  is  quoted  at  44.35c. : 
antimony  (Cookson'sl,  S.85c. ;  lake  copper,  13.10c.;  elec- 
trolytic, 12.S5c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demaud  for  finished 
metals  the  past  week  was  excellent,  about  23  per  cent,  of 
which  was  from  railroads.  The  leading  manufacturer  re- 
ports orders  aggregating  225  tons  in  one  day. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  condition  of  the  cordage  market  continues 
about  as  for  some  time,  with  possibly  a  slight  improvement 
in  demand.  Quotations  on  Manila  rope  of  the  highest  grade 
are  referred  to  as  being  more  nearly  adhered  to  than  in  the 
past.  The  large  trade  is  alluded  to  as  swinging  over  to  the 
best  grade.  The  following  quotations  represent  prices  to 
the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in 
diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes : 
Pure  Manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8%c.  to  9^4^.  per  pound  ; 
second  grade  Manila,  7%c.  to  8Vic.  per  pound :  hardware 
grade,  7%c.  to  ~%c.  per  pound;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest 
grade,  G%c.  per  pound ;  second  grade,  6%c.  per  ponnd ;  roTe 
jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up,  No.  1,  6V2C.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No. 
2,  6c.  to  6V-;C.  per  pound. 

White  Lead  in  Oil. — The  demand  for  white  lead  in  oil 
is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  immediate  or  nearby  require- 
ments, business  lacking  snap.  Prices  are  sustained  by  the 
high  price  of  linseed  oil.  For  the  best  brands.  New  York 
quotations  are  as  follows :  In  lots  of  500  lb.  and  over,  7%c. 
in  100,  250  and  500  lb.  kegs;  7%c.  in  25  and  50  lb.  kegs. 
In  lots  of  less  than  500  lb.  the  usual  advance  of  %c.  is 
charged. 

Linseed  Oil. — Foreign  markets  are  a  little  easier,  which 
is  given  as  one  reason  for  consuming  manufacturers  de- 
ferring purchases.  Considerable  foreign  linseed  oil  is  said 
to  be  in  New  York.  The  holders  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  it,  as  large  buyers  are  not  as  familiar  with  for- 
eign brands  as  they  are  with  those  of  home  crushers.  For 
carload  lots  of  raw  domestic  oil,  95  c.  per  gal.  is  quoted. 
The  following  quotations  represent  New  York  prices  in  five- 
barrel  lots  or  more : 

Cents. 

State,    raw 96 

City,    raw 96 

Oil  in  lots  or  loss  than  5  bbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil.  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — ITie  local  turpentine  m.nrkot  has  been 
<iuiet  with  liiht  demand,  but  firm  at  quoted  prices.  Colli 
weather  at  the  producing  sections  in  the  South  may  retard 
the  new  crop  to  some  extent.  New  York  turpentine  quo- 
tations  in   five-barrel   lots   are   as  follows : 

Cents, 

In  oil  barrels 91 

In  machine  harrels (*1H 

Less  than  5-l)bl.  lots,  v,  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

The  high  price  of  rosins  is  holding  back  purchases  by 
<?onsumers.  but  quotations  are  maintained  owing  to  tlio 
strong  position  at  Southern  points.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb. 
to  the  barrel,  common  to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  $7.3."i 
and  grade  D  at  $7.70  in  the  New  York  market. 


The  Canada  Ford  Company,  Montreal,  calls  attention 
to  an  error  made  in  tlte  reference  to  it  on  pages  508-9 
of  The  Iron  Age  of  February  23.  The  name  of  its  works 
in  England  is  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  has  elected  the 
following  directors :  H.  K.  Devereaiix,  to  succeed  the  late 
Julius  E.  French ;  George  B.  Motheral,  to  succeed  Philo 
N.  French ;  Charles  Scott,  Jr.,  to  succeed  George  G.  Mc- 
Murtry. 


New  York,  March  1,  1911. 
The  stock  market  had  been  steady,  if  not  strong,  under 
the  rather  confident  belief  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  grant  the  railroad  companies  permission  to 
advance  their  rates  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  increase  pro- 
posed. Thciefore,  when  the  decisions  were  announced  last 
Thursday  afternoon  forbidding  any  advance,  a  severe  shock 
was  administered  to  security  holders,  and  a  sharp  drop  oc- 
curred on  Friday.  The  decline  did  not  run  into  a  pauic 
and  some  recovery  wiis  made  on  the  day  following,  since 
which  time  prices  have  been  steady.  The  range  of  prices 
on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Thursday  of  last 
week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Allls-Chalm.,   pret..   31    -  32 
Beth.  Steel,  com...   30    -  32i/, 
Beth.  Steel,  pref . . .   59^!-  03 

Can,   com 9    -     9% 

Can,    pref 79i^-  82% 

Car  &  Fdry,  com..   52%-  56% 

Car  &  Fdry.  pref 116i4 

Steel    Foundries 46    -50 

Colorado    Fuel 33    -33% 

General    Electric. .  .152    -154 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 58%-  62% 

Int.   Harv.,   com...U6    -118% 
Int.   Harv.,  pret.  .  .122V4-123yo 
Int.  Pump,  com....    40    -  43 
Int.   Pump,   pret...    86%-  88% 
Locomotive,    com. .  .    36%-  42 

Locomotive,   pref 109% 

Nat.  En.  &  St.. com.   17%-   18 
Pressed  St.,  com. . .   32%-  35^^ 
Pressed   St.,   pret. .   98    -  99i^ 


Hallway   Spr.,   com.    34V4-  35 
Railwnv   Spr.,  pret.    97%-100 

Republic,    com 32%-  34V4 

Republic,    pref 98%-  99 

Sloss,   com 52    -  53% 

Sloss,    pret 1I2%-113 

Pipe,   com 18    -  19 

Pipe,    piet 58    -  01 

U.  S.  Steel,  com...  76%-  SlU, 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref.  ..117%-11U14 
Westinghouse    Elec.  69    -  "O^A 

Va.  I..  C.  &  C 61    -  62 

Am.  Ship,  com....  75  -  75% 
Chi.    Pneu.    Tool...    52V4-  55% 

Cambria    Steel 45    -48 

Lake   Sup.    Corp .  .  .    29%-  31 

Pa.  Steel,  pref 106% 

Warwick    1H4 

Crucible  St.,  com..  13%-  14% 
Crucible  St.,  pref.  .    79%-  Sl% 


Dividends. — The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Companv 
has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  ^i  and  1 
per  cent,  on  the  common  and  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock.     Both  payable  April   1. 

The  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company  has  declared  a  div- 
idend of  2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  i;ayable  March 
1.     This  the  first  dividend  on  the  stock  in  over  two  years. 

Stockholders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Valve,  Foundry  &  Con- 
struction Company  have  ratified  the  rearrangement  of  its 
capital  as  proposed  by  the  directors.  The  capital  is 
$1,750,000,  all  of  one  class,  on  which  quarterly  dividends  of 
1%  per  cent,  have  been  paid.  This  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes  of  equal  amounts,  $575,000  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  and  $575,000  common.  It  is  provided  that  the  pre- 
ferred can  be  retired  in  any  part  at  any  dividend  period  at 
110,  on  three  months'  notice. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  stock, 
payable  JIarch  31. 

The  Standard  Chain  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  which  is 
the  first  since  January,  1908. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  is  preparing  an  elaborate  programme 
for  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  organization 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  April 
12  and  13.  The  committee  will  meet  April  11  to  make 
final  arrangements.  The  pi'ogramme  includes  a  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  convention. 


Newspaper  statements  relative  to  an  attempt  to  wreck 
the  new  plant  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  at  South 
Chicago,  on  the  night  of  February  24,  are  without  foun- 
dation. Two  bombs  were  exploded  in  the  vicinity,  but 
injury  was  evidently  not  intended  to  this  company's  prop- 
erty, as  the  explosions  took  place  on  a  railroad  track  at 
a  considerable  distance. 


The  Allen  Engineering  Company  has  its  new  plant 
near  completion  at  Northeast  Memphis  and  is  instnllins; 
downtown  offices  in  the  Exchange  Building.  Memi)liis 
Tenn.  A  part  of  the  plant  is  already  running  22  hours 
a  day.  The  company  will  devote  its  attei'tion  to  trans- 
mission apparatus,  irrigatiou  ptinips.  liiiulii'r  ami  ili'v 
goods  trucks,  special   pattern  work.  &o. 


The  Alden-Samjison  Mfg.  Company  has  removed  its 
entire  business  from  PitlsfieM.  Mass..  to  Detroit.  Mich. 
Communications  intended  for  the  company  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Oakland  and  Massachusetts  avenues.  Detroit. 


E.  E.  Williams  and  H.  C.  Duncan,  both  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  have  been  appointed  receivers  for  the  Independ- 
ent Steel  Company.  Kenova,  W.  Va. 


The  Pottstown  Iron  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  at  Its 
recent  annual  meeting,  re-elected  the  directors  with  the 
exception  of  Stephen  ITeckscher,  who  takes  the  place  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Austin  Heckscher. 
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German  Steel  Shipments  Slightly  Less. — The  report 
of  the  German  Steel  Syndicate  shows  that  the  ship- 
ments of  A  products  in  January,  1911,  were  404,479  tons, 
against  442,601  tons  in  December  and  378,326  tons  in 
January,  1910.  The  January  shipments  of  semifinished 
steel  were  140.253  tons,  against  143,691  tons  in  December 
and  133,609  tons  in  January.  1910;  of  railroad  material. 
161,056  tons,  against  193,324  tons  in  December  and  134.- 
290  tons  in  January,  1910;  of  structural  shapes,  103,170 
tons,  against  105,646  tons  in  December  and  110,427  tons 
in  January,  1910. 

♦-•-• 

The  Wheeling  ilold  &  Foundry  Company,  Wheeling. 
W.  ^'a.,  builder  of  induction  drives,  rolling  mill  machin- 
ery, chilled,  sand  and  steel  rolls,  ingot  molds  and  acid 
open  hearth  steel  castings,  is  making  extensive  improve- 
ments in  its  plant.  It  has  about  completed  a  new  erect- 
ing shop,  60  X  leO  ft.,  parallel  to  its  present  shop,  with 
room  for  a  yard  crane  runway  between  the  two  buUd- 
ings.  It  is  installing  another  25-ton  acid  open  hearth 
furnace  in  its  steel  foundry,  which  will  enable  it  to  make 
steel  castings  up  to  60  tons.  These  improvements,  to- 
gether with  additional  machine  shop  equipment,  will  give 
the  company  a  considerable  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
its  foundry  and  machine  shops. 


The  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition 
of  which  Edward  H.  Allen,  1107-1108  Great  Northern 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  general  manager,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  special  features  of  the  congress  and 
exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  September  18  to  30. 
1911.  It  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Armory  and  Ex- 
position Grounds.  The  pamphlet  presents  a  long  list  of 
subjects  which  have  been  decided  upon  for  discussion 
and  of  exhibits  which  are  desired.  A  diagram  is  in- 
eluded  showing  the  floor  plan,  with  the  location  and  sizes 
of  space  designated. 


The  Brazilian  Government,  according  to  advices  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  granted  to  native  capitalists  a  25- 
year  concession  for  a  150.000-ton  steel  plant  in  the  State 
of  Slinas  Gaeras.  with  a  subsidy  of  $3  a  ton  on  ingots. 
$8  a  ton  on  rails,  plates  and  structural  materials,  and  §10 
a  ton  on  certain  other  material.  The  Government  is 
pledged  to  take  50.000  tons  annually,  and  is  restricted 
from  buying  foreign  made  material,  unless  inspectors 
prove  that  the  new  plant  does  inferior  work.  The  com- 
pany will  be  exempted  from  duty  on  coal  and  coke,  and 
will  receive  preferential  on  the  Government  railroads. 

E.  J.  Deckman,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  rep- 
resenting the  Hoopes  Mfg.  Company.  Springfield.  Ohio, 
has  recently  made  installations  as  follows :  A.  M.  Byers 
&  Co..  for  Installation  in  their  Pittsburgh  plant,  a  3000- 
hp.  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heater;  Robinson  Clay 
Products  Company.  Parrel.  Ohio,  an  SOO-hp.  exhaust 
steam  feed  water  heater;  to  Pittsburgh  manufacturers, 
one  2-in,  one  2'^-in.,  two  4-in.  and  one  6-in.  steam  separa- 
tors and  one  3-in.,  one  7-in..  one  S-in..  one  14-in.,  one  18- 
in.  and  two  20-in.  cast  iron  exhaust  heads. 


The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Westinghouse  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, March  14.  at  which  time  the  stockholders,  in  addi- 
tion to  electing  directors,  will  take  action  on  the  author- 
ization of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  set  aside  up  to  2000 
shares  of  the  unissued  common  stock  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  of  the  company  (excluding  directors  and  gen- 
eral officers) .  with  a  view  to  encourage  them  to  become 
stockholders  through  such  concession  in  price  and  such 
terms  of  payment  as  may  seem  expedient  and  equitable. 


The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  East  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  has  recently  received  an  order  from  the 
Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Chesterton, 
111.,  for  two  3750  kva.  steam  turbines,  which  will  be 
connected  to  750-kva..  13.200-volt.  3-phase.  60-cycle  West- 
inghouse generators;  also  an  order  from  the  Bradford 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Company.  Bradford,  Pa.,  for  a 


17  X  26  in..  375-hp.,  horizontal  gas  engine,  which  will 
operate  on  natural  gas  and  will  be  connected  to  a  West- 
inghouse 250-kva..  2400-voIt,  60-cycle,  3-phase  generator. 


The  general  offices  of  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works  will  shortly  be  moved  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to 
the  Curry  Building.  Pittsburgh,  but  the  Des  Moines  plant 
will  not  be  abandoned,  as  stated  in  the  daily  press. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  company  for  consider- 
able enlargements  at  its  Neville  Island  plant,  Pittsburgh, 
but  these  improvements  will  not  be  carried  forward  at 
present. 


The  Southworth  Machine  Company,  manufacturer  of 
specialties  for  printers,  lithographers,  bookbinders  and 
kindred  trades,  Portland,  Maine,  has  just  moved  into  its 
large  new  factory,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  first  rein- 
forced concrete  factory  in  Portland.  A  note  from  the 
company  states  that  in  this  building  "  a  room  is  planned 
in  which  can  be  found  Tlie  Iron  Age  and  other  helps 
for  various  heads  of  departments." 


President  James  A.  Campbell  and  other  officials  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Toungstown,  Ohio, 
recently  visited  and  inspected  the  open  hearth  plant  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Their 
company  has  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  the 
building  of  an  open  hearth  steel  plant  at  Toungstown. 
but  definite  plans  have  not  yet  been  made,  nor  has  an 
appropriation  been  set  aside  for  it  by  the  directors. 


The  New  York  office  of  the  Richard  D.  Kimball  Com- 
pany has  been  moved  from  437  Fifth  avenue  to  15-17 
West  Thirty-eighth  street.  The  company  also  maintains 
an  office  at  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  design  of  both  steam  and  electric  power 
plants,  as  well  as  the  inspecting  and  the  supervision  of 
existing  installations  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
economy  in  operation. 


The  Sturtevant  Mill  Company,  through  its  Pittsburgh 
office,  has  recently  made  sales  of  pulverizing  and  crush- 
ing machtnerj'  as  follows :  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  a 
Newaygo  separator ;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  a 
rotary  crusher ;  National  Malleable  Castings  Company, 
balanced  rolls  36  x  16,  weighing  40,000  lb. ;  Canton  Fer- 
tilizer &  Chemical  Company,  a  ring  roll  mill  and  rotary 
crusher. 


The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  hospital  building  which  it  will  erect  at  Ells- 
worth. Pa.,  adjacent  to  the  mines  of  the  Ellsworth  Coal 
Company,  which  it  controls.  The  structure  wUl  be  fire- 
proof, of  brick  and  steel,  90  x  130  ft,  two  stories  and 
basement,  with  concrete  and  tile  floors,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  all  modern  hospital  conveniences  and  ap- 
pliances. 


The  McGill  Mfg.  Company,  electrical  specialties,  Val- 
paraiso. Ind.,  is  the  new  name  of  the  Crescent  Company. 
The  main  office  of  this  company  is  at  the  factory,  while  it 
maintains  a  Chicago  office  as  a  sales  office  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  local  trade.  The  ownership  of  the  com- 
pany remains  as  before,  there  being  no  change  either 
in  the  personnel  or  policy.  J.  H.  McGill  is  president; 
H.  W.  Harrold.  treasurer,  and  M.  L.  Sullivan,  secretary. 


The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden,  N.  J., 
launched  February  25  the  steamship  Snwanee,  the  first 
of  two  steel  passenger  and  freight  ships  to  be  buUt  for 
the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  Bal- 
timore. Md.  The  Snwanee  is  330  ft.  long,  46-ft.  beam,  and 
will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  4200  tons. 


W.  N.  Ritchey,  Pittsburgh  agent  for  the  Bruce-Mac- 
beth Engine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  sold  a  75- 
hp.  gas  engine  to  the  Olympic  Theater,  Pittsburgh,  tn 
operate  a  50-kw.  generator. 
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Among  notable  passengers  due  to  arrive  in  New  York 
Marcli  7,  on  tlie  Kronpriuz  Willielm,  is  Ricliard  Llnden- 
berg,  president  of  tlie  Lindenberg  Steel  Works,  Keui- 
scheid-IIasten,  Germany.  Mr.  Lindenberg's  name  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  steel  and 
metallurgical  circles.  It  is  due  to  his  farsightedness  and 
energy  that  the  manufacture  of  steel  In  the  electric 
furnace  progressed  from  the  experimental  stage  to  an 
everyday  business  basis,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that 
the  development  of  the  Heroult  furnace  system  here 
also  traces  back  to  Mr.  Lindenberg's  works  at  Rem- 
cheid.  During  the  last  five  years  hundreds  of  engineers 
from  this  country  liave  visited  these  mills,  and  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  hospitable  reception  tendered 
them,  as  well  as  the  broad  minded  absence  of  secrecy 
and  the  readiness  with  which  all  technical  and  metal- 
lurgical information  was  given.  Mr.  Lindenberg  has 
not  been  in  the  United  States  since  1904  and  keenly  de- 
sires to  be  informed  as  to  the  progress  made  during  the 
intervening  years,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  In  Mr.  Lindenberg's  company  is  Prof.  F.  R.  Eich- 
hoff,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mining  in  Berlin.  Prof. 
Eichhoff  was  formerly  the  managing  expert  of  the  Her- 
oult-Liudenberg  electric  furnaces,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ments of  electrometallurgical  processes  are  greatly  due  to 
hkn.  He  left  the  Lindenberg  Steel  Works  in  response  to 
the  offer  of  a  chair  at  the  Berlin  Academy  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Wedding,  the  well-known  instructor  of 
metallurgy  of  iron.  Professor  EichhofC  is  still  working 
on  the  furtlier  development  of  electrometallurgical  proc- 
esses and  problems  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  300-lb. 
electric  furnace  erected  in  his  laboratory  at  the  academy. 

J.  K.  Dimmick,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to  succeed 
his  son,  Fred  D.  Dimmick,  as  president  of  the  Dimmick 
Pipe  Company  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  February  21.  Fred  D. 
Dimmick,  who  has  resided  at  Birmingham,  will  remove 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of  J.  K. 
Dimmick  &  Co.  in  that  city,  and  J.  K.  Dimmick,  who 
has  heretofore  been  at  Philadelphia,  will  remove  to 
Birmingham.  James  H.  Goodapple  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  directors  are  James 
Bowron,  Culpepper  Exum,  Erskine  Ramsay,  A.  J.  Good- 
win, A.  J.  Brown,  J.  K.  Dimmick  and  J.  H.  Goodapple. 

Louis  M.  Zach  has  resigned  his  connection  as  me- 
chanical engineer  and  expert  with  the  Wells  Brothers 
Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  took  up  his  new  duties 
March  1  with  Wickes  Brothers,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  a 
designing  and  estimating  capacity. 

G.  W.  Douglas,  formerly  a  salesman  in  the  pig  iron 
department  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  now  with  J.  K. 
Dimmick  &  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
as  a  salesman  in  their  pig  Iron  department. 

Thomas  C.  Clarke,  formerly  general  superintendent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  and  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  had  charge  of  the  steel  sheet  pil- 
ing department  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  has 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Lehigh  Coke  Com- 
pany, which  Is  about  to  build  a  large  plant  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Hubert  Merriweather,  recently  mine  superintendent 
of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company,  at  Firmeza,  Cuba,  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  company, 
succeeding  E.  M.  Holmes,  deceased. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  accepted  an  Invitation  of  the 
trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  their 
guest  on  Founder's  Day,  April  27. 

J.  C.  Ward  of  Chicago,  director  and  general  manager 
in  the  United  States  for  Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shef- 
field, England,  sailed  February  22  for  England,  accom- 
panied by  Jlrs.  Ward.  Before  returning  to  Chicago  Mr. 
Ward  will  visit  India,  China  and  Japan  in  connection 
with  the  company's  foreign  agencies,  which  are  under 
his  direct  supervision.    He  will  be  absent  a  year. 

Ebenezer  Francis,  superintendent  of  the  steel  foundry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steelton,  Pa.,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 


Titan  Steel  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  former  company  for  nine  years  and  is 
particularly  well  known  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  manganese  steel.  B.  L.  Weaver,  who  has  been 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  frog  and  switch  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  succeeds  Mr. 
Francis  as  superintendent  of  the  steel  foundry. 

W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  formerly  connected  with  the  Mid- 
land Steel  Company,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Llirectors  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  Reuben  Miller,  recently 
resigned. 

Samuel  H.  Hart,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Louisville  machine  shops  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Seat- 
tle Steel  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  E.  Dodds,  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Cast 
Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Charles  E.  Gates  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
the  Shirley  Radiator  &  Foundry  Company,  Shirley,  Ind. 
He  was  for  years  general  manager  of  the  lilcElwalne- 
Richards  plant  at  Noblesville,  Ind.  A.  W.  Clement  has 
been  appointed  sales  representative.  He  was  formerly 
engineering  salesman  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  and  later  sales  manager  for  the  Cleveland 
Bronze  &  Brass  Works.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Indianapolis,  which  is  receiver  for 
the  plant  and  has  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
purchased  additional  ground  and  has  let  the  contract  for 
additions  to  the  plant  that  will  double  its  capacity. 

F.  B.  Nagle,  formerly  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  and  J.  Raymond  Young  of  the  general  office  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  are  now  located 
in  BufftUo  in  the  interest  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's 
Pittsburgh  warehouse. 

R.  T.  McCormick  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Company,  builder  of  steel 
plate  construction.  This  company  has  discontinued  Its 
Pittsburgh  office,  and  will  handle  Pittsburgh  territory 
business  from  its  general  offices  at  Sharon,  Pa.  Its 
branch  offices  located  in  various  cities  will  be  continued. 

William  E.  Corey  sails  for  Europe  Saturday  to  be 
absent  until  the  middle  of  July.  On  his  return  he  will 
occupy  offices  in  the  Trinity  Building,  111  Broadway, 
New  York. 

John  S.  Oursler,  manager  of  the  Sharon  and  New 
Castle  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Phillip  E.  Wright,  sales  agent  for  the  Thomas  Iron 
Company  in  Philadelphia  territory,  with  offices  in  the 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  sailed  last  week 
for  a  short  trip  to  Cuba. 

W.  H.  McFadden,  who  retired  March  1  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Mackintosh,  Hemphill  & 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  presented  with  a  watch  and  fob  by 
employees  and  office  associates.  Following  the  presenta- 
tion Mr.  McFadden  gave  to  each  of  the  employees  a 
photograph  of  himself  with  his  autograph. 

D.  B.  McClelland,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
Spang.  Chalfant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  returned  last 
Saturday  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Pereival  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  February  28. 


Geo.  H.  Adair,  who  has  been  manager  for  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.  of  their  Seattle  branch  since  it  was  started 
five  years  ago,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  con- 
cern, and  with  his  father  and  others  purchased  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Kilbourne  &  Clark  Company,  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  name  has  been  changed  to  the  Geo.  B.  Adair  &  Son 
Company,  and  among  the  first  lines  it  selected  was  that 
of  the  Foos  Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
With  the  large  variety  of  types  and  sizes  of  the  Foos 
line,  this  will  be  the  strongest  gas  engine  agency  in  that 
field,  and  will  undoubtedly  secure  a  considerable  share 
of  the  business. 
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The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

Treatment  and  Purification  of  Boiler  Feed  Water 


Obituary 


A  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  was  held  at  the  Chemists'  Cluh.  lOS 
West  Fifty-fifth  street,  New  York  City.  February  24. 
It  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  papers  relating  to 
the  treatment  and  purification  of  boiler  feed  water. 

The  first  of  these  papers,  entitled  "  A  New  Treat- 
ment of  Water,  Preventing  Scale  in  Boilers  Without  the 
Use  of  Chemicals  by  the  Aid  of  Aluminum  Plates,"  was 
read  by  Thomas  R.  Duggan,  London,  England.  This 
paper  called  attention  to  the  cost  of  using  chemicals 
for  softening  water  for  boiler  purposes,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  disadvantage  of  using  chemicals  in  water  which 
was  to  be  used  either  for  dyeing  or  brewing.  The  in- 
vention of  Herr  Brandes  of  a  process  employing  a  de- 
vice known  as  the  aluminator,  which  led  to  the  softening 
of  old  scale  and  the  formation  of  less  new  scale,  was 
referred  to.  With  this  process  the  boiler  feed  water 
runs  down  an  aluminum  plate  having  a  certain  slope 
and  various  widths  and  depths  of  corrugations  in  its 
surface  according  to  the  character  of  the  water  to  be 
treated. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  aluminator  is  that 
a  current  of  electricity  is  induced  by  the  passage  of  the 
water  over  this  metallic  plate  and  ionization  of  the  salts 
present  in  the  water  takes  place.  To  secure  the  best 
results  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  north  and  south 
direction  and  exposed  to  air.  If  placed  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  water  is  subjected  to  electrolytic  action. 
and  If  air  and  light  are  excluded  from  it  it  will  not 
operate.  The  passage  of  the  water  over  the  plate  abrades 
aluminum  from  the  surface  of  the  plate,  although  the 
amount  lost  in  this  way  per  1000  gal.  treated  is  very 
slight.  This  abraded  aluminum  is  present  in  the  water 
when  it  enters  the  boiler,  either  as  the  metal  in  a  col- 
loidal form  or  else  as  aluminum  hydroxide,  and  acts  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  salts  and  causes  them  to  crystallize 
and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  instead  of  forming 
scale  upon  it.  The  principal  advantages  claimed  by  Mr. 
Duggan  for  the  aluminator  are  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  hard  scale,  an  entirely  automatic  action, 
absence  of  all  chemicals  from  the  process,  the  metal  of 
the  boiler  remains  unaffected  by  the  salts  contained  in 
the  water,  corrosion  and  pitting  are  avoided,  fuel  econ- 
omy is  secured,  free  steaming  is  obtained,  no  precipita- 
tion is  required  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities  and  the 
whole  is  accomplished  at  a  lower  cost. 

In  response  to  questions  from  different  members,  the 
following  points  were  brought  out  in  the  discussion : 
Alkaline  waters  can  be  easily  treated,  as  can  also  acid 
ones,  although  those  containing  ferrous  sulphate  and 
other  iron  salts  give  trouble  In  treating  the  latter  class 
of  water,  a  chamber  filled  with  marble  is  placed  at  the 
Inlet  of  the  plate,  but  this  complicates  the  process.  The 
changes  produced  in  the  water  by  this  treatment  are 
physical  and  not  chemical,  the  salts  having  identically 
the  same  chemical  composition  after  treatment  as  before. 
The  physical  change  that  takes  place  prevents  scale 
formation,  although  the  result  of  the  treatment  can  be 
shown  only  by  precipitation  after  boiling  and  not  by  an- 
alysis. Aeration  plays  no  part  in  the  change  occurring  in 
the  salts,  and  the  corrugations  are  used  to  increase  the 
surface  of  the  plate  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
a  flat  plate  of  sufficient  width  to  give  the  same  results. 

The  second  paper,  entitled  "  Boiler  Water  Purifica- 
tion," was  presented  by  William  M.  Booth,  who  arbi- 
trarily classified  waters  according  to  the  quantity  of  dis- 
solved solids  present  into  soft,  hard,  saline,  alkaline  and 
acid  waters.  Several  methods  of  purifying  boiler  waters, 
ranging  from  mechanical  filtration  to  the  use  of  boiler 
compounds  and  various  combinations  of  thermo-physi- 
cal,  thermo-chemical  and  the  electro-chemical  methods, 
were  discussed. 

♦-*-• 

The  McKinley  Lock  Nut  Company,  whose  plant  Is 
located  on  South  Eighteenth  street,  Pittsburgh,  has  de- 
cided to  move  its  works  to  Washington.  Pa. 


Harbt  S.  Tayloe,  president  of  the  Michigan  Malleable 
Iron  Company,  died  in  Detroit  February  23,  aged  54 
years.  He  was  connected  with  a  number  of  Industrial 
companies,  among  them  the  Monarch  Steel  Castings  Com- 
pany, Detroit  Stoker  &  Foundry  Company,  American 
Motor  Casting  Company  and  Chalmers  Detroit  Motor 
Company. 

Daniel  Conneixy,  president  of  the  D.  Connelly  BoUer 
Works  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  February  27,  from 
pneumonia  following  an  operation  for  an  affection  of  the 
stomach,  aged  57  years.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Cleveland,  and  at  any  early  age  learned  the  boilermaker's 
trade.  His  first  business  venture  was  under  the  name  of 
the  Cleveland  Steam  Boiler  Works,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  company.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons,  both  of  the  latter  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  business.  One  son,  Lawrence  E. 
Connelly,  is  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  the  other 
son,  William  C.  Connelly,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Charles  Cybus  Kino,  chief  engineer  of  the  C.  W. 
Hunt  Company,  died  at  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  Janu- 
ary 13. 

E.  M.  Holmes,  general  superintendent  of  the  Juragua 
Iron  Company,  at  Firmeza,  Cuba,  died  there  February 
11,  of  diabetes.  He  was  previously  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Company, 
at  Daiquiri,  Cuba.  He  was  an  associate  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Engineering  Contractors. 

Andeew  MnxncEN,  formerly  a  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  died  February  19,  aged  SO 
years.  He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  Youngs- 
town Car  Mfg.  Company.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children. 

William  Habeison  Cobbett,  Portland,  Ore.,  died  Feb- 
ruary 20.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  of  that  city,  having 
taken  charge  of  the  establishment  some  years  ago  when 
it  was  run  down  very  much.  Mr.  Corbett  reorganized 
the  business  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  He 
was  born  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868.  Serving  his  time  as 
an  apprentice  machinist  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  he  en- 
tered the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  graduating  in 
1895  as  the  class  valedictorian.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
two  daughters. 

< « > 

Conditions  in  the  Foundry  Industry. — Hickman,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  are  making  a  can- 
vass of  the  foundry  trade  "  to  determine  whether  the 
present  optimism  which  seems  to  be  gaining  in  the  foun- 
dry business  and  kindred  lines  is  based  on  sound  condi- 
tions, or  whether  it  is  sentimental."  They  have  sent  out 
blanks  asking  information  as  to  pig  Iron  stocks  In  foun- 
dry yards,  and  the  number  of  days'  supply  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption ;  whether  business  is  good,  nor- 
mal or  poor,  and  also  soliciting  the  foundryman's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  outlook  for  1911.  The  data  obtained  in 
response  to  these  inquiries  will  be  compiled  and  a  con- 
densed report  on  conditions  in  the  foundry  industry  will 
be  sent  to  all  those  who  have  furnished  information. 
*  ■  » 

The  William  Tod  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  build- 
er of  engines  and  rolling  mill  equipment,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  and  directors :  John  Stambaugh,  presi- 
dent ;  I.  H.  Reynolds,  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger ;  H.  J.  Stambaugh,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  L.  A. 
Woodward,  superintendent.  Directors :  John  Stam- 
baugh, I.  H.  Reynolds,  Paul  Jones,  David  Tod  and  H.  H. 
Stambaugh. 


The  Pittsburgh  '^'alve.  Foundry  &  Construction  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  has  elected  the  following  directors : 
Henry  M.  Atwood,  Joseph  T.  Speer,  C.  A.  Anderson.  S. 
G.  I'atterson.  John  McCaffrey,  J.  G.  Anderson  and  Wil- 
liam Price.  Mr.  Price,  who  Is  president  of  the  Diamond 
National  Bank,  is  the  new  director,  taking  the  place  of  C. 
R.  Rhodes,  deceased. 
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The  uccomiuiujing  diagram,  furnished  hy  Daniel  Run- 
Ivle  of  the  Warren  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  111 
Broadwny,  New  Yorlv,  shows  the  course  of  prices  for  the 
past  11  years  on  C-in.  cast  iron  water  pipe,  30  Ih.  per  foot, 
f.o.b.  New  Yorlj  City,  in  carload  lots,  per  ton  of  2000  lb. 
For  those  who  desire  the  tabulation  of  prices  on  which 
this  diagram  is  constructed,  the  following  average  month- 
ly prices  are  itresented : 

1000.        1901.        1902.        1903.        1904. 

January    $27.50     $21.75      $i:4.50     $29.25     S24.50 

February    2G.75       22.25       25.00       29.25        24.25 

March    26.75       21.50       26.25       30.75       24.25 

April   26.50       22.00       26.00       31.00       24.25 

May    26.00       22.25       27.75       30.75        24.00 

June    24.50       23.00       28.00       30.75        23.50 

July   24.75       23.75       28.50       30.75       23.50 

August    23.50       23.75       29.50       29.50       23.50 

September 22.25       23.50       29.50       29.00       23.00 

October   21.75       24.00       29.50       26.00       23.25 

November    21.75       24.50       30.75       24.50       25.00 

December    21.75       23.75       29.25       24.25       27.00 

1905.      1906.     1907.      1908.     1909.      1910. 

January   $28.00  $29.75  $34.25   $27.00  $24.50  $24.75 

February   28.50     29.50     34.25     26.75     24.25     25.50 

March    26.75     30.50     34.00     26.25     25.25     26.00 

April    27.00     29.75     33.50     26.25     25.00     26.75 

May    27.25     31.00     34.25     26.25     25.25      27.50 

June    27.25     32.50     33.50     25.75     26.00     27.00 

July    27.25     30.25     34.00     25.75     26.25      27.00 

August    27.25     30.50     32.50     25.25     26.00     26.50 

September    27.25     31.00     33.00     25.75     25.75     25.00 

October    28.25     33.00     33.50     25.75     25.50     24.75 

November    29.00     33.25     28.50     25.00     27.00     23.50 

December   29.25     35.50     28.00     25.50     27.25     22.75 


Officers  of  the  American   Institute   of  Mining 
Engineers 


At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  held  at  the 
office  of  the  institute,  129  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  New 
York,  Februarj'  21,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Charles  Kirchhoff,  New  Y'ork ;  secretary.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  ;  vice-presidents.  S.  B.  Christy. 
Berkeley,  Cal. ;  W.  A.  Lathrop,  Philadelphia,  and  Gard- 
ner F.  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  councilors,  A.  K. 
Carlton,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.;  W.  J.  Olcott,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  E.  L.  Young,  New  York.  James  Douglas, 
James  F.  Kemp  and  A.  R.  Ledoux  were  re-elected'  as 
directors.  Mr.  Kirchhoff  becomes  president  of  the  insti- 
tute for  the  second  time,  his  first  term  being  in  ISOS 
and  1S99. 

For  the  one  hundredth  meeting  of  the  institute,  to 
be  held  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region,  headquar- 
ters will  be  at  the  Glen  Summit  Springs  Hotel,  Glen 
Summit  Springs,  Luzerne  County,  near  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  first  session  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  June  G, 
1911.  A  meeting  of  the  institute  will  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  early  jjart  of  October,  1911.  Following 
this  meeting  an  excursion  to  Japan  is  contemplated,  the 
party  not  to  exceed  100  in  number.  The  plan  is  to  sail 
from  San  Francisco  October  17  In  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ship Manchuria,  arriving  at  Yokohama  November  3.  and 
witnessing  the  festivities  in  Tokio  connected  with  the 
birthday  of  the  Mikado.  The  returning  steamer  leaves 
Yokohama  November  21  and  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
December  7. 

•-•-• 

Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Nickel  Plate  Rail- 
road is  reported  to  have  placed  25  locomotives  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Is  negotiating  for  25  locomotives.  The  Railway 
Age  Gazette  notes  that  the  Lackawanna  is  In  the  market 
for  35  locomotives  and  that  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  has  ordered  10  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  is  in  the  market 
for  six  locomotives.  The  Virginian  Railroad  has  ordered 
1000  steel  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  S8  passenger  cars  from 
the  Laeonia  Car  Company.  The  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg &  Potomac  Is  In  the  market  for  100  freight  cars,  and 
the  Great  Northern  for  35  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 
The  Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  has  ordered  15  flat  cars. 
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Ferrosilicon  Imports  to  the  United  States 

The  statistics  below  have  recently  become  available, 
showing  the  imports  of  ferrosilicon  into  the  United 
States  from  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  went  into 
effect  up  to  September  30,  1910.  Under  the  Diugley  tar- 
iff, it  will  be  recalled,  ferrosilicon  bore  a  duty  of  $4  a 
tou,  the  same  as  that  of  pig  iron.  The  new  tariff 
made  the  duty  on  ferrosilicon  containing  not  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  silicon  $5  a  ton,  and  on  ferrosilicon  con- 
taining more  than  15  per  cent,  of  silicon  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  For  a  portion  of  the  third  quarter  of  1909,  or 
from  July  1  to  August  0,  the  old  duty  was  in  effect. 
In  that  time  the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  of  all  classes 
were  3717  tons,  advance  purchases  being  made  in  view 
of  the  impending  increase  in  duty.  The  figures  given 
below  for  that  quarter  are  for  the  portion  between  Au- 
gust 5  and  September  30 : 

Imports  oj  Ferrosilicon  to  the  Vtiiled  States. — Oross  Tons. 
15  per  cent.  More  than  15 

Quarter  ending —  silicon  or  less.       per  cent,  silicon. 

September  30,   1909 616  880 

December  31,  1909 2,050  1,373 

March   31,    1910 400  1,752 

June  30,   1910 750  2,273 

September  30,   1910 425  2,120 

Totals 4.241  8,398 

No  doubt  the  importations,  as  shown  by  the  above 
figures,  particularly  of  ferrosilicon  containing  more  than 
15  per  cent,  silicon,  are  less  than  is  commonly  suiijiosed 
in  the  trade.  From  the  Canadian  plant  producing  this 
metal  the  importations  for  a  year  or  more  have  been  :u 
the  rate  of  4500  tons  of  50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon  a  year. 
It  would  seem  that  the  imports  of  European  ferro- 
silicon, represented  by  the  difference  between  751S  tons, 
the  total  of  imported  ferrosilicon  of  high  silicon  content, 
in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910.  and  the  4500  tons 
from  Canada,  are  considerably  less  than  our  consump- 
tion of  the  European  product  in  12  months.  There  may 
have  been  some  further  accumulation,  in  anticipation 
of  the  higher  tariff,  prior  to  July  1,  1909. 
<  « » 

Apollo  Galvanized  Sheets  for  Culverts 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Fricli 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  an  attractive  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  Facts  for  the  Culvert  Manufacturer  and 
User."  The  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  special  qualifications 
of  Apollo  Best  Bloom  galvanized  sheets  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  culverts.  The  statement  is  made  that 
since  the  inception  of  the  metal  culvert  industry  Apollo 
sheets  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  with  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. The  company  states  that  the  long  life  of  the 
sheets  named  "  is  due  to  the  excellent  coating  of  zinc  and 
not  to  any  special  rust  resisting  properties  of  the  base 
sheet,  which  in  all  instances,  irrespective  of  the  name 
selected  for  it,  is  corrodible ;  if  this  were  not  true  the 
use  of  galvanized  sheets  would  be  discontinued  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  blaclv  sheets  substituted."  The 
discussion  of  the  character  of  stock  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheets  for  culvert  purposes  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. The  company  guarantees  these  sheets  to  be 
equal  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  service  and  efficiency 
to  any  sheets,  black  or  galvanized,  now  on  the  market 
for  culvert  purposes. 

■*—•■ 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  held  its 
annual  meeting  February  20.  The  Board  of  Directors 
was  increased  from  five  to  seven  members,  William 
Langenbach  and  A.  E.  Hockwait  being  added.  The  old 
members  re-elected  are  Ed.  A.  Langenbach,  F.  H.  Snyder, 
F.  A.  Schwertner,  R.  H.  Yancey  and  C.  W.  Kreig.  Re- 
ports showed  the  past  year  to  have  been  a  very  pros- 
perous one.  No  extensive  improvements  are  contem- 
plated for  the  coming  year. 


John  W.  Dougherty 

President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company 

John  W.  Dougherty,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Steelton  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  become  second  vice-president  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  and  president  of 
its  newly  acquired  subsidiary,  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Company.  Mr.  Dougherty  will  devote  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  erection  and  operation  of  the 
plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company,  at  Mid- 
land. Pa.  Before  the  recent  purchase  the  Midland  plant 
was  owned  by  the  Midland  Steel  Company.  It  now  con- 
sists of  one  450-ton  blast  furnace,  coke  ovens,  &c.,  to 
wliich  will  be  added  in  the  near  future  an  open  hearth 
plant. 

Mr.  Dougherty  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
class  of  1SS9,  from  the  courses  in  mining,  engineering 
and  metallurgy.     Immediately  after  graduation  he  went 


.lOriX  W.  DOUGHERTY. 

with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  in  the  open  hearth 
deiJartment,  and  worked  his  way  from  stocker  to  melter. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  blast  furnace  department. 
In  1S99  he  was  made  assistant  general  superintendent, 
and  in  1902  general  superintendent.  He  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  with  offices  in  the  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  March  1.  Before  leaving  for  Pitts- 
burgh fellow  members  of  the  Harrisburg  Club  tendered 
him  a  farewell  dinner.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  by 
Frank  D.  Carney,  who  has  been  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  9  Murray  street, 
New  York  City,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  In- 
stalling a  complete  monorail  overhead  tramway  system- 
for  the  J.  H.  Ladew  Company's  new  mammoth  tannery, 
Plank  road  and  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  equip- 
ment comprises  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  I- 
beam,  three  traveling  cranes,  transfer  devices,  automatic 
fire  door  attachments,  &c..  and  is  notable  as  showing 
the  tendency  toward  overhead  or  aerial  transportation 
for  the  handling  of  materials  in  up-to-date  manufactur- 
ing establishments. 


The  Canton  Art  Metal  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  re- 
elected the  old  directors  at  the  annual  meeting,  February 
20.  The  directors  re-elected  A.  B.  Clark,  president ;  W. 
W.  Clark,  vice-president  and  secretary,  and  E.  R.  Eckis, 
treasurer. 


The  Reading  Iron  Company  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
new  mill  to  be  located  on  South  Seventh  street,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  to  take  the  place  of  Mill  No.  5,  which  is  to  be 
abandoned.  The  building  of  the  mill  is  temporarily  held 
up  to  await  action  by  the  city  regarding  the  construction 
of  a  storm  water  sewer  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 

Production  and  Earnings  in  1910 

The  report  of  President  E.  A.  S.  Clarke  of  the  LacU- 
awauna  Steel  Company  for  the  j'ear  ending  December 
31,  1910,  has  just  been  Issued.  Referring  to  the  prop- 
erties of  the  company  it  says  that  the  open  hearth  steel 
producing  capacity  was  increased  about  10  per  cent,  in 
the  year  by  the  construction  of  one  CO-ton  open  hearth 
furnace.  The  new  merchant  bar  mill,  with  an  esti- 
mated annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons,  is  nearlng  com- 
pletion. The  ?10,000,000  first  consolidated  5  per  cent, 
mortgage  gold  bonds,  convertible  Into  common  stock, 
and  the  $10,000,000  gold  debentures,  convertible  into  7 
per  cent  preferred  stock,  which  were  issued  and  sold 
as  of  March  1.  1910,  were  listed  on  the  New  York  stock 
exchange  in  the  year,  together  with  $34,978,000  common 
stock.  A  feature  of  the  financial  statement  is  the  charg- 
ing off  of  the  discount  and  commission  on  the  above 
issues  of  bonds  and  debentures  amounting  to  $2,800,000. 
and  the  New  York  State  tax  and  other  expenses  amount- 
ing to  $119,467. 

In  the  past  year  $750,000  of  Ellsworth  Collieries  Com- 
pany purchase  money  notes  were  paid  and  $422,000  of 
bonds  of  subsidiary  companies  were  redeemed.  The 
company's  working  capital,  as  represented  by  the  sur- 
plus of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities.  Increased 
In  the  year  by  $3,485,588,  making  a  total  of  $16,987,400. 
The  sinking  and  reserve  funds  increased  In  the  year  by 
$1,090,984  and  now  amount  to  $6,814,218. 

Concerning  the  business  conditions  of  the  year  and 
the  output  of  the  company  the  report  has  the  following : 

•■  In  the  report  sent  you  under  date  of  March  9,  1910. 
it  was  stated  that  prices  for  your  company's  products 
for  the  year  1910  to  that  date  were  higher  than  those  of 
1909,  and  that  the  outlook  for  business  during  the  year 
1910  was  favorable.  A  little  later  in  the  year  there 
appeared  indications  that  steel  production  was  In  excess 
of  demand  and  prices  began  to  decline,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  1910  they  were,  in  many  lines,  from  $3  to  $4 
a  ton  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Sales 
diminished  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  during  the 
last  quarter  particularly  were  much  reduced.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  shipments  of  the  company's  products, 
as  shown  below,  are  the  largest  of  any  year.  The  average 
price  of  $28.92  per  gross  ton  received  by  the  company 
for  its  products  in  1910  is  $1,25  per  ton  greater  than  the 
corresponding  price  of  1909,  and  the  year  shows  a  sur- 
plus earned  over  all  charges  and  deductions,  including 
liberal  allowances  for  depreciation,  of  $2,533,104.71, 
equivalent  to  about  7.25  per  cent,  on  the  company's  out- 
standing capital  stock.  Compared  with  the  results  of 
the  year  1907,  which  were  the  best  in  the  company's 
previous  operations,  the  shipments  show  an  increase  of 
90.815  tons,  or  9.15  per  cent.,  and  the  earnings  show  an 
increase  of  $89,258.55,  or  3.65  per  cent.,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  average  prices  of  1910  were  $4.36  per 
gross  ton,  or  13.10  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  1907. 

"  The  company  received  during  1910  from  mines 
which  it  owns,  or  is  interested  in,  and  from  other  sources, 
2.127.992  gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  produced  a  total  of 
854,054  gross  tons  of  coke  and  1.008,796  gross  tons  of 
pig  iron.  It  also  produced  729,638  gross  tons  of  Bes- 
semer ingots  and  412,032  gross  tons  of  open  hearth 
ingots,  a  total  of  1,148,670  gross  tons  of  steel  ingots  of 
all  kinds.  Shipments  of  products  were  as  follows,  all 
in  gross  tons,  the  figures  for  the  years  1907,  1908  and 
1909  being  given  for  comparison : 

1910.          1909.  1908.  1907. 

Standard    rails 363,577  278,885  190,763  523,200 

Light    rails 26,288       33,787  20.253  48,777 

Angle   bars,   fittings,    &c..  60,071       43,901  16,719  33,510 

Structural    shapes 146.641  138,021  72,816  141,455 

P'a«'?s    87,469       60,953  33,832  113,969 

Merchant    steel   products..  67.150       41,607  17,921  61,34?. 

Sheet  bars,   billets.   &c 159,761  201,455  104,108  61,157 

Pig  Iron  and  miscellaneous  171,558  115,044  20.438  8,289 

Totals 1,082.515     913,653     476,850     991,700 

The  profit  and  loss  account,  the  income  account  and 
the  consolidated  balance  sheet  December  31,  1910,  are 
given  herewith : 


I'loflt  and  Loss  Account. 

Gross  sales  and  earnings $31,302, 

Less  mauufacturlng  and   producing  costs  and  op- 
erating   expenses 24,972, 

Total  net  Income  from  manufacturing  and  op- 
erating       $6,330, 

Dividends  on   investments   in   companies  not  con- 
trolled : 

Net  income  from  properly  rented,  &c 940, 

Commercial  discount   and  Interest 45. 


:,7B9.95 

89.48 


470.47 


,062.18 
996.79 


Total    Income $7,316,529.44 

Deduct  : 
Administrative,  selling  and  general  ex- 
penses,  Including  taxes $754,713.60 

New  York  Stale  tax  on  mortgage  se- 
curing first  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds,  Series  A,  5  per  cent.,  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the 
issue  of  these  bonds  and  of  de- 
bentures        119,467.65 

874.181.25 

Net  earnings  for  the  .year  1910 $6,442,348.19 

Income  Account, 
Total  net  earnings  of  all  properties  after  deduct- 
ing all  expenses,  including  ordinary  repairs  and 
maintenance,  but  not  renewal  expenditures  and 
other  appropriations  for  the  current  year,  which 

are  deducted   below $6,442,348.19 

Deduct  ; 
Interest    on    bonds,    debentures,    gold 
notes   and  purchase   money   obiig.i- 
tious — 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company $1,729,229.17 

Subsidiary   companies 377,815.01 


Rentals  and  royalties. 


$2,107,044.18 
.       115,296.83 


Balance 

Less  appropriations  : 
For  sinking  funds  on   bonds  and  ex- 
haustion   of   minerals $432,378.57 

For    depreciation    and    accruing    re- 
newals        1,254.523.90 


Profit  for  the  year 

Surplus  at  January  ],  1910 

Surplus  at  December  31,  1910 " 

Less  special  appropriation  for  entire  discount  and 
commission  on  first  consolidated  mortgage  bonds 
and  gold  debentures  issued 


2,222.341.01 
$4,220,007.18 


1,686.902.47 
$2,533,104.71 

4,014,599.43 
$6,547,704.14 


2.800.000.00 


Net  surplus  at  December  31,  1910 $3,747,704.14 

CONSOI.IDATED   BALANCE    SHEEI^   DECEMBEE   31,    1910. 

Aesets. 
Cost  of  property,  real  estate,  build- 
ings, plant,  machinery,  &c. : 

As  at   December  31.   1909 $63,105,915.82 

.idditiors  during  1910 1,050,846.87 

$64,156,762.69 

Investments  In  ore  companies,  &c 6,253,162.91 

Cash  in  hands  of  trustees  account  of  bond  sinking 

fund    168,082.02 

Stock  of  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany In  hands  of  trustees  at  par 
(deducted  contra) $250,000.00 

Current  assets  : 

Inventories    $12,215,069.13 

Miscellaneous  accounts   receivable     1,056,670.19 
Customers'  accounts  (less  reserve)    4,199,004.47 

Notes   receivable 526,382.09 

Cash  In  banks  and  on  hand 2,561,878.12 


20, 


559,004.00 
91,508.29 


Deferred    charges. 

Total $91,228,519.91 

LiamiUes. 
Common  stock  : 

Issued     349,780     shares    of     $100 

each    $34,978,000.00 

Less  amount  of  stock  In  hands  of 

trustees    250,000.00 

$34 


Capital   stock  of  Lackawanna    Iron   &   Steel   Com- 
pany not   held  by  Lackawanna   Steel   Company, 

220    shares 

Bonded  debt . 

Lackawanna   Steel   Company : 
First     mortgage     5     per     cent. 

bonds    $15,000,000.00 

First      consolidated      mortgage 

5  per  cent,  bonds 10,000,000.00 


728,000.00 
22,000.00 


25, 


000,000.00 
345,000.00 


Subsidiary   companies'   bonds 7, J 

Debentures  —  Five  year   5     per     cent,    convertible 

gold  debentures,  due  1915 10,000,000.00 

Current  liabilities  : 

Current     accounts     payable     and 

payrolls     $2,666,223.53 

P.ills    payable '       236,445.73 

Taxes  and  interest  accrued 668,928.06 


Sinking  and  reserve  funds  : 

Depreciation       and       replacement 

funds    $4,179,914.61 

Mines    extinguishment    and    bond 

sinking    funds 2,398,592.10 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  op- 
erating   funds 235,711.74 


Surplus  : 
Balance  as  at  December  31,  1909.    $4,014,599.43 
Add  profits  for  year  1910,  as  per 

income    account 2,533,104.71 


3.571.597.32 


6,814,218.45 


$6,547,704.14 
Less   total   discount   and   commis- 
sion on  first  consolidated  mort- 
gage bonds  and  gold  debentures 
Issued    2,800,000.00 


3.747.704.14 
Total $91,228,519.91 
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The  Hilger   Revolving  Grate  Gas  Producer 

In  the  issue  of  Stalil  und  Eisen  for  January  19,  an 
article  l>y  Dr.  George  Kassel  describes  the  new  Hilger 
gas  producer,  which  was  briefly  referred  to  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  August  4,  1910,  page  2S0.  It  differs  from  the 
existing  types  of  revolving  grate  producers  in  sever?! 


Fig.  1. — The  Hilger  Gas  Producer. — Dimensions  In   Millimeters. 

particulars.  The  lining  is  of  fire  brick  throughout,  no 
water  cooled  casing  being  used.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory  except  for  certain  coals,  which 
carry  a  high  percentage  of  alkalies.  In  these  cases,  a 
neutral  or  basic  brick  lining  must  be  used  in  the  fire 
zone. 

The  producer  and  the  grate  are  shown  in  Figs.  1 
and  2.  The  grate  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  under  part  and 
a  cap.  Both  parts  form  a  star,  from  which  the  blast  of 
steam  and  air  can  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
cross  section  of  the  producer.  The  star  shape  Is  most 
marked  in  the  cap,  which  fits  into  the  ashes  and  by  its 
movement  affects  the  whole  column  of  fuel.  The  grate 
is  of  very  simple  construction  and  is  relatively  low,  so 


Fig.  2. — The  Revolving  Grate. 


that  the  producer  can  be  buUt  from  2%  to  3  ft.  shorter 
than  revolving  grate  producers  of  other  types.  The  drive 
of  the  grate  and  ash  pit  Is  another  particular  feature. 
The  power  requirements  for  one  producer  vary  from 
%  to  IVi  hp.,  according  to  the  size. 

The  drive.  Fig.  3,  consists  of  a  forward  and  backward 
motion,  the  effect  of  both  being  to  give  a  gradual  revolu- 


tion to  the  right.  It  is  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
paper,  and  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  consists 
of  a  worm  rack  and  a  worm,  which  Is  driven  by  a  ratchet 
wheel  and  a  double  pawl.  Movement  is  given  to  the 
pawl  by  the  eccentric  rod  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration.  The  action  of  the  pawl  is  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  ash  of  the  fuel.  If  too  much  ash  is  expelled 
the  drive  is  so  adjusted  that  the  backward  and  forward 
motions  are  equal,  and  the  resultant  effect  is  nothing. 

The  ashes  are  removed  by  another  patented  device. 
A  freely  swinging  shovel  is  hung  in  the  ash  pit,  so  that 
on  the  backward  movement  it  swings  freely  over  the 
ashes.  On  the  forward  movement,  however,  it  locks. 
In  this  way  no  resistance  is  offered  to  the  backward 
and  forward  movement. 

The  gas  furnished  by  the  producer  is  of  uniformly 
high  value,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  results,  which 
are  averages,  and  not  special  analyses : 


Oas  Anali/nes. 

2.  3.  4. 

3.40  to    4.00  3.00  to    4.00  3.20  to    3.50 

0.20  to    0.40  0.00  to    0.50  0.10  to  20.20 

CO 29.50  to  31.84  25.20  to  27.10  28.40  to  31.30  27.30  to  28.30 

H T.60  to    9.00     7.90  to    9.80  10.70  to  12.70  9.50  to  10.40 

CH....     2.31  to    3..32     3.20  to    3.80  2.10  to    3.30  52.50  to  52.80 

>•' 53.57  to  56.77  57.10  to  58.60  50.10  to  52.00  54.10  to  56.70 

No.  1  in  the  above  table  shows  the  results  of  four 
analyses  of  gas  from  an  Upper  Sileslan  coal  with  up  to 


CO. 3.20  to    3.60 

O 0.15  to    0.44 


Fig.  3. — The  Drive  of  the  Grate. 

50  per  cent,  of  dust.  No.  2  shows  the  results  of  six 
analyses  of  gas  from  average  French  coal,  the  charge 
being  50  per  cent,  lump  and  50  per  cent  dust.  No.  3 
gives  the  results  of  eight  analyses  of  gas  from  brown 
coal  briquettes.  The  gas  also  showed  from  0.10  to  O.-IO 
per  cent,  of  hydrocarbons,  in  addition  to  the  methane. 
No.  4  shows  the  results  of  eight  analyses  of  gas  from  a 
3  to  1  mixture  of  a  good  Westphalian  coal  and  brown 
coal  briquettes.  This  producer  may  be  obtained  In  three 
sizes,  and  is  built  by  the  firm  of  Poetter,  Duesseldorf. 

G.  B.  w. 


"  Building  Up  "  Impurities  in  Steel.— In  the  article 
by  A.  H.  Jameson  on  "  '  BuUding  Up '  Impurities  In 
Steel."  page  4S0  in  The  Iron  Age  of  February  23,  the 
omission  of  one  quantity  iu  the  computation  for  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  in  the  steel  from  the  second  blow 
calls  for  the  printing  of  the  figures  below  In  their  cor- 
rect form  : 

0.60  X  0.06  =  0.036  ; 

0.40  X  0.07058824  =  0.028235296  ; 

0.036  -i-  0.028235206  =  0.064235296. 

and  this  divided  by  0.S5  =  0.0755709,  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  in  the  steel  from  the  second  blow. 


The  Superior  Irou  Works  Company,  Superior,  Wis., 
Is  completing  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant,  42  s  120 
ft.,  in  which  it  is  installing  a  complete  equipment  of 
tools  for  boiler  and  structural  steel  work. 
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The  First  Installation  of  This  Type  of  Blast  Furnace  Blowing   Engine  at   the  Oxford, 
N.  J.,  Plant  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company 


BY    RICHABD    H.    BICE,    LYNN,    MASS.t 


[Great  interest  has  been  shown  by  blast  furnace  owners  and  engineers  in  this  new  Aniericau  type  of 
iilowing  engine ;  the  operation  of  this  installation  at  the  Oxford  Furnace  has  been  watched  Iseenly,  and  the 
details  are  now  avaihible  for  the  first  time.  The  General  Electric  Company  is  building  at  Lynn  three  units 
for  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  Chicago,  which  follow  in  general  principles  the  Installation  which  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Eiee's  paper,  but  differ  in  many  details  of  design.  A  three-stage  compressor  is  employed  and 
a  five-stage  turbine.  The  capacity  Is  much  larger,  each  compressor  delivering  40,000  cu.  ft.  to  the  furnace, 
while  the  turbine  is  rated  at  5000  hp.     More  intimate  details  are  not  yet  available. — Editob.] 


The  General  Electric  Company  recently  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Oxford,  N.  J.,  furnace  plant  of  the  Empire 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  a  turbine-driven  air  compressor 
for  blowing  the  blast  furnace,  which  is  the  first  Installa- 


The  six  stages  of  the  compressor  are  arranged  In 
series,  the  air  entering  at  the  end  nearest  the  turbine, 
and  passing  from  the  other  end,  where  it  enters  the  dis- 
charge pipe.     The  impeller  wheels  have  no  unbalanced 


Kiy,   1. — A  Steaiu    J'liihhiL'   Ifrivcii   Air  Cumpie^bur  Tor  Blast  i'liiuaci    IIIuwIiil;  iUiiU  Lj.\    Lhe  Gi.'neral  Electric  Company. 


tion  of  this  type  of  apparatus  in  this  country.  Fig.  1 
is  a  view  of  installation,  and  Fig.  2  gives  details  of  its 
placing,  piping.  &c.  The  unit  consists  of  a  six-stage 
compressor,  operating  at  a  normal  speed  of  1650  rev. 
per  minute,  and  a  directly  connected  four-stage  Curtis 
steam  turbine.  The  design  is  such  that  this  normal 
speed  produces  a  blast  pressure  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
unit,  however,  is  designed  to  regulate  the  volume  of  air 
delivered  per  minute,  so  as  to  keep  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge constant  at  any  value,  within  its  capacity,  de- 
termined by  the  furnace  superintendent.  The  regula- 
tion is  by  speed  variation,  so  that  the  machine  is  a  con- 
stant volume,  variable  speed  apparatus,  and  not  a  con- 
stant speed  one  as  in  other  classes  of  blowing  units. 

*  From  a  paper  prepared  for  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

t  Consultinc  engineer  and  head  of  the  turbine  shops  of  the 
General  Electric  Company's  Lynn,  Mass.,  works. 


end  thrust,  so  that  the  ordinary  means  used  in  the  tur- 
bine for  locating  the  rotating  elements  and  preserving 
proper  clearances  are  sufficient  for  the  entire  apparatus. 
The  air  is  cooled  during  compression  in  each  stage,  and 
also  in  passing  between  stages  by  water  chambers  in 
the  diaphragms,  and  this  cooling  maintains  the  com- 
pression approximately  along  the  adiabatic  line.  No 
valves  or  rubbing  surfaces  are  used  in  the  compressor, 
and,  as  in  the  turbine,  the  rotating  elements  revolve- 
freely  with  ample  clearance,  eliminating  wear  and  de- 
terioration ;  therefore,  the  efficiency  of  compression  must 
remain  constant. 

Fortunately,  both  turbine  and  compressor  attain  their 
best  efficiency  at  the  same  speed ;  therefore,  the  com- 
bination is  a  logical  and  efficient  one.  Further,  under 
conditions  usually  met  with  in  blast  furnace  operatiott 
involving  pressures  of  blast  of  10  to  20  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
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the  efficiency  remains  sensibly  the  same.  A  curve  of 
efficiency  at  varying  volumes  is  given  in  Fig.  4  and  above 
this  has  been  drawn  a  curve  of  speeds  and  pressures 
which,  taken  in  connection  n-ith  the  first  named,  shows 
the  variations  of  efficiency  with  pressure  at  rated  vol- 
ume. This  latter  curve  shows  graphically  the  variation 
of  pressure  with  change  of  speed,  which  is  as  the  square 


Fig. 


-Plan  and  Elevations  of  the  InstalUition  at  the  Oxford,  N.  J 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company. 


of  the  speed :  hence  only  moderate  changes  in  speed  are 
necessary  to  give  considerable  changes  in  pressure. 
These  are  utilized  to  maintain  a  constant  rate  of  flow 
of  air  into  the  furnace,  against  the  varying  resistances 
that  occur  with  clogging  of  tuyeres  and  changes  in  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  charge,  temperatures,  &c. 

The  Constant  Volume  Governor 

The  means  for  regulating  speed  to  maintain  constant 
delivery  of  air  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.     A  steel  disk,  d,  is 


supporting  air  current  decreases  its  sustaining  power, 
more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  turbine  and  the  speed  is 
increased,  resulting  in  increase  of  pressure,  and  this  in- 
creased pressure  re-establishes  the  desired  flow  of  air. 
If  too  much  air  tends  to  flow  into  the  furnace,  the  re- 
verse takes  place.  In  practice,  the  operation  of  this 
device  is  very  regular  and  satisfactory.  This  method 
of  governing  by  the  indications 
of  a  properly  calibrated  scale 
beam  gives  an  entirely  new  in- 
strument, which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  furnace  manager, 
will  undoubtedly  enable  im- 
proved results  in  furnace  op- 
eration to  be  obtained,  since  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  air  supply  is  always 
at  hand.  Such  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  air  sup- 
ply cannot  be  obtained  from 
reciprocating  blowing  engines ; 
since  the  expansion  of  air  in 
clearance  spaces  causes  an 
error  increasing  in  amount  as 
discharge  pressure  increases ; 
also  since  any  leakage  increases 
with  increase  of  discharge 
pressure;  also  because  the  slip 
is  variable  and  uncertain.  On 
the  contrary,  the  air  governor 
is  unvarying  in  its  action  and 
will  not  change  its  indications 
with  time,  since  wear  and  leak- 
age are  absent. 

In  normal  blast  furnace  op- 
eration pressures  may  vary 
from  10  to  20  lb.  per  square 
inch.  These  pressures  require 
speeds  in  the  particular  ap- 
paratus under  description  of 
about  1500  for  10  lb.  pressure 
to  1^00  rev.  per  min.  for  20  lb., 
as  appears  on  the  curve,  Fig.  1.  The  blast  furnace  oper- 
ator therefore  instructs  the  engineer  operating  the  com- 
pressor not  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  revolutions, 
as  is  customary  with  reciprocating  engines,  but  to  set  the 
scale  beani  weight  for  the  required  volume  in  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  calibration  of  the  scale  beam  is  deter- 
mined during  the  shop  test  of  the  apparatus  before  ship- 
ment by  accurate  tests  with  standard  orifices  and  Pitot 
tiJbes,  and  these  graduations  are  accurate  within  about 
2  per  cent.     A  simple  oil  dashpot  attached  to  the  scale 


Plant  of  the 
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Petails  of  (be  Constant- Volume  Governor  for  the  Turbo-Compressor. 


sustained  on  the  inflowing  air  current  within  a  conical 
•enlargement,  c.  of  the  inlet  pipe.  By  a  sliding  weight,  a. 
the  resistance  of  this  float  and  displacement  by  the  air 
current  is  adjusted  In  accordance  with  a  scale  on  the 
scale  beam  b,  which  reads,  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
volumes  of  free  air.  Setting  this  weight  to  correspond  to 
the  air  delivery  desired,  causes  the  disk  to  assume  a 
position  which  regulates  the  steam  supply  to  the  turbine 
to  give  the  proper  speed  and  blast  pressure  for  that  de- 
livery. If  the  rate  of  air  flow  tends  to  decrease,  the  disk 
«inks   to  a   lower   point   in   the  enlargement :    since   the 


beam  prevents  any  racing  or  undue  fluctuations  of  speed. 

A  hand  throttle  valve  in  the  main  steam  pipe  is  used 
to  stop  the  compressor.  At  aU  other  times,  control  is 
effected  through  the  scale  beam,  with  the  throttle  wide 
open.  At  times  of  checking  the  furnace,  or  casting,  the 
weight  o  is  moved  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale  beam, 
and  still  further  decrease  of  speed  and  pressure  is  pro- 
duced b.v  adding  an  auxiliary  weight  at  this  end  of  the 
beam  or  by  depressing  it  by  hand.  This  manipulation  is 
very  simple  in  practice. 

The  air  governor  acts  upon  the  iiilot  valve  of  the  hy- 
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draullc  valve  gear  commonly  used  on  the  larger  Curtis 
turbines,  through  a  system  of  floating  levers,  so  that 
when  the  turbo-compressor  nears  the  maximum  speed  for 
which  it  is  designed,  1950  rev.  per  mln.,  a  centrifugal 
governor  of  the  usual  type  comes  Into  action  and  keeps 
the  speed  at  this  maximum  as  long  as  the  resistance  to 
air  flow  in  the  furuace  or  tuyeres  exceeds  that  for  which 
the  air  governor  Is  set,  25  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  air 
governor  again  comes  into  action  immediately  the  fur- 
nace resistance  decreases.  Breaking  or  sticking  of  the 
governor  mechanism,  permitting  the  speed  to  exceed  1950 
rev.  per  min.,  brings  into  action  an  entirely  independent 
emergency  governor  and  closes  the  main  throttle  valve. 

Oil  Supply 

In  all  high  speed  apparatus  certainty  of  oil  supply  is 
Important,  and  particularly  so  in  this  service.  In  this 
unit  three  shaft  bearings  require  automatic  lubrication. 
which  is  furnished  by  a  valveless  gear  pump,  worm 
driven  from  the  main  shaft,  which  circulates  oil  under 
15  to  25  lb.  pressure.  The  same  pump  supplies  oil  to 
the  hydraulic  cylinder,  which  actuates  the  valve  gear. 
The  oil  is  returned  from  bearings  and  cylinder  to  a 
tank,  where  it  is  settled  and  strained  before  being  used 
again.     To  guard  against  arrest  of  oil   circulation  an 
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Fig.  4. — Efficiency  and  Pressure  Curves  with  the  Constant 
Volume  Governor. 

alarm  blows  a  steam  whistle  when  the  oil  pressure  falls 
to  5  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  oil  is  cooled  in  the  bear- 
ings at  the  point  where  the  heat  is  generated  by  water 
cooled  coils  embedded  in  the  bearing  linings. 

The  apparatus  described  uses  high  pressure  steam, 
but  the  compressor  is  equally  adapted  to  drive  from  low 
pressure  turbines,  and  so  affords  means  of  increasing  the 
eflSciency  of  existing  plants  containing  reciprocating 
blowing  engines,  by  using  their  exhaust.  The  governing 
by  volume  of  air  discharged  is  equally  applicable  here 
and  all  its  advantages  can  be  obtained.  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  plant  to  the  extent  of  20  to  50  per  cent. 
may  be  thus  realized  with  a  moderate  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  plant. 

This  installation  was  put  in  operation  March  8,  1910, 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since.  The  machine 
was  designed  for  a  normal  volume  of  22,500  cu.  ft.  per 
minute,  but  it  developed  that  only  about  15.000  cu.  ft. 
of  air  per  minute  is  required  by  the  furnace,  and  the 
pressure  corresponding,  under  furnace  conditions,  ranged 
from  10  to  12  lb.  Consequently  pulsations  occurred  in 
the  pressure  line,  the  pressure  fluctuating  about  2  lb.,  and 
to  overcome  this  pulsation  it  was  necessary  to  throttle 


the  Inlet  opening.  Fig.  5  shows  the  character  and  mag- 
nitude of  these  pulsations.  Meantime  a  convenient  but- 
terfly valve  throttling  mechanism  has  been  applied,  which 
eliminates  these  pulsations  without  appreciable  loss  of 
efliclency. 

Characteristics  of  the  Turbo-Compressor 

Pulsations  in  pressure  are  an  inherent  characteristic 
of  all  centrifugal  blowing  apparatus  of  similar  construe- 
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tion  and  occur  when  the  apparatus  is  operated  at  loads 
and  pressures  differing  widely  from  those  for  which  the 
apparatus  is  designed.  At  any  given  volume  they  occur 
at  a  certain  critical  pressure  and  at  all  higher  pressures, 
but  not  at  lower  pressures.  The  critical  pressure  In- 
creases also  as  the  volume  increases  and  i.s  slightly  af- 
fected by  the  density  of  the  air  and  the  humidity.  Fig. 
6  gives  the  characteristic  critical  pressure-volume  curve 
of  this  compressor. 

The  rate  and  extent  of  the  pulsations  are  affected  by 
the  capacity  of  the  discharge  piping,  stoves,  &c.,  into 
which  the  air  flows.  The  larger  the  capacity  the  longer 
the  period  or  wave  length  and  the  greater  the  wave 
magnitude,  and  vice  versa.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  5  shows 
the  pressure  waves  from  the  machine  installed  at  the 
Oxford  Furnace.  When  tested  in  the  shop,  with  very 
short  piping  of  small  capacity,  the  wave  length  was  only 
a  second  or  so,  and  of  very  small  hight. 

The  pulsations  occur  only  when  the  loads  are  such 
that  the  characteristic  pressure  curve  of  the  apparatus 
is  rising  with  increase  of  volume  or  remains  horizontal, 
and  the  effect  of  the  throttling  is  to  superpose  a  droop- 
ing pressure  curve,  falling  with  increasing  volume,  which 
alters  the  shape  of  the  resultant  pressure  curve  and 
makes  it  droop  also.  As  the  throttling  required  to  en- 
tirely remove  such  pulsations  is  only  a  few  inches  of 
water,  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 
compression.  Fig.  7  is  the  curve  of  pressure  and  vol- 
umes for  this  compressor  at  constant  speed. 

When  this  was  written  the  blast  pressure  at  the  Ox- 
ford furnace  varied  from  10  to  14  lb.  during  the  day 
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with  the  volume  constant  at  16,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
The  speed  varied  from  1500  to  1600  rev.  per  min.  The 
steam  pressure  averaged  135  lb. 

The  figures  in  the  following  table  are  from  a  typical 
station  log.  showing  the  variation  of  pressure  and  vol- 
ume during  a  24-hr.  period  of  operation  : 
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Engine  Room  Report,  Empire  Steel  <t  Iron  Company,   Oxjord 
Furnace,  N.  J.,  March  17,  1910. 
Blast       Revolutions 
Volume        pressure.  per         Steam 

Time.  Cubic  leet.      Pounds.        minute,  pressure.  Vacuum. 

la.m 1.5,750  13  1,540  140  24 

2am 15,750  12.5  1,490  135  25 

3a.m 15,750  13.5  1,580  135  25 

4a.m 15,750  12  1,510  140  24 

5a.m 15,750  13.5  1,530  155  24 

6a.m 15,750  13  1,550  150  25 

7a.m 15,750  12.5  1,550  150  25 

Sa.m 15,7.'-.0  3  2  1.490  120  HP. 

9a.m 15,7.^0  11.5  1,500  130  HP. 

lOa.m 15,750  13.5  1,580  160  26 

lla.m 15,750  12.5  1,520  155  26 

12  m 15,750  12.5  1,500  150  26 

Ip.m 15,750  13  1,530  140  26 

2p.m 15,750  12  1,490  150  26 

3p.m 15,750  13  1,560  130  26 

4p.m 15,750  13  1,560  150  26 

5p.m 15,750  11  1,445  145  26 

6p.m 15,750  11.5  1,450  130  26 

7p.m 15,750  11  1,490  135  26 

8p.m 15,750  13  1,510  140  26 

9p.m 15,750  12.25  1,500  155  25.5 

lOp.m 15.750  11  1,383  140  25 

11  p. m 15,750  11.5  1,410  150  25.5 

12p.m 15.750  11.5  1,440  145  25 

In  this  24  hours  208  tons  of  Iron  was  made. 

Comparison  with  Reciprocating  Blowers 

The  apparatus  previously  used  for  blowing  the  fur- 
nace consisted  of  two  vertical  reciprocating  blowing  en- 
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hours,  the  limit  of  the  charging  apparatus.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  furnace  are :  Diameter  at  bosh,  17  ft.  6  in. ; 
at  hearth,  11  ft. ;  at  top  throat,  12  ft. ;  hight  from  hearth 
to  dumping  ring,  80  ft. 

The  condensing  apparatus  is  of  the  barometric  type, 
and  the  injection  water  is  supplied  by  a  turbo-driven  cen- 
trifugal pump  placed  in  the  sub-basement.  Initially,  diffi- 
culty was  had  with  the  condensing  water  supply,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  operate  the  machine  for  a  consider- 
able time  noncondensing.  Owing  to  unfamiliarity  of  the 
fireroom  force  with  the  new  boilers  which  had  been  in- 
stalled it  was  even  necessary  to  operate  with  steam 
pressures  as  low  as  60  lb.  per  square  Inch  for  various 
periods  under  which  conditions  the  compressor  operated 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

Since  the  condensing  apparatus  is  barometric,  the 
machine  operating  far  below  its  designed  capacity  and 
making  an  accurate  boiler  test  to  determine  the  amount 
of  feed  water  difficult  under  present  conditions,  no  tests 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  It  is,  however,  furnishing  considerably  more 
air  than  the  old  machinies  as  evidenced  by  the  greatly 
increased  product  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the  same  time 
Is  operating  with  less  boilers,  and  these  boilers  are  more 
easily  worked  than  when  operating  with  the  engines. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  performance  of  this  type 
of  blowing  unit  with  reciprocating  types  either  steam  or 
gas  driven,  owing  to  absence  of  actual  test  figures ;  none 
have  been  published  which  permit  of  accurate  and  satis- 
factory comparison.  From  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  all  sources  as  to  the  actual  performance 
of  such  machines  and  from  actual  experience  with  this 
machine  and  the  sister  machine  Installed  at  the  North- 
ern Iron  Company  In  line  with  tests  which  have  been 
made  in  the  factory,  the  following  conclusions  seem  cor- 
rect In  reference  to  this  apparatus  as  compared  with 
reciprocating  engines  for  blowing  blast  furnaces:  That 
the  output  of  the  furnace  is  Increased  on  account  of  the 
greater  steadiness  of  operation  and  more  uniform  condi- 
tions obtaining  In  the  furnace;  that  the  quality  of  the 
product  Is  improved ;  that  the  steam  consumption  is  equal 
to,  or  less  than,  that  of  the  best  compound  engines  blow- 
ing similar  furnaces;  that  the  engine  room  space  occupied 
is  only  a  fraction  of  that  needed  by  reciprocating  en- 
gines, either  steam  or  gas,  and  that  considering  all  fac- 
tors, including  consumption  of  fuel ;  cost  of  operation,  oil 
and  supplies,  attendance,  &c. ;  cost  of  buildings  and  foun- 
dations, interest  on  the  investment;  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  plant,  that  the  centrifugal  compressor  is  a 
blowing  apparatus  which  can  be  operated  for  a  lower  net 
cost  than  any  other  means  of  blowing  furnaces. 
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Fig.   7. — Pressure-Volume   Curve   at   Constant   Speed. 

giues  built  by  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  each  having 
54-in.  steam  cylinders,  72-in.  blowing  cylinders  and  72- 
in.  stroke.  For  each  engine  the  blowing  cylinder  dis- 
placement was  330  cu.  ft.  per  revolution,  and  the  maxi- 
mum speed  rating  30  rev.  per  min.,  giving  20,300  cu.  ft. 
per  minute  total  displacement.  The  actual  maximum 
speed  was  23  rev.  per  min.,  giving  15,000  cu.  ft.  per  min- 
ute total  displacement.  The  average  blast  pressure  was 
8  lb.  Judging  from  the  speed  the  volume  used  was  about 
14,500  cu.  ft.  The  centrifugal  compressor  produced  an 
Immediate  increase  In  the  amount  of  iron  melted  by  the 
furnace.  The  output  went  up  from  an  average  of  139 
tons  per  24  hours  in  February,  1910,  to  176  tons  in  April. 
1910,  and  the  iron  was  found  to  be  more  uniform  and 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  was  improved.  A  gradual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  air'  has  since  taken  place  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  pressure  required  to  force 
the  air  through  the  furnace  has  been  necessary  as  was  to 
be  expected.  This  increase  of  air  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  the  furnace  from  176  tons  on 
starting  to  the  present  average  of  about  190  tons.  The 
machine  is  now  operating  with  16,000  cu.  ft.  of  air,  and 
the  production  of  ore  is  185  tons  per  24-hour  average. 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  Increase  to  200  tons  per  24 


The  Optenberg  Iron  Works,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has 
completed  and  now  has  in  operation  an  addition  to 
accommodate  its  steam  piping  and  fitting  department. 
It  has  installed  a  10-In.  Cox  pipe  cutting  and  threading 
machine.  The  company  states  that  It  has  experienced 
the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history  in  Sheboygan.  It 
recently  equipped  its  plant  with  machinery  for  fabricat- 
ing architectural  and  structural  material  for  building 
purposes,  besides  doing  an  extensive  business  In  con- 
structing new  boilers  and  tank  work  of  all  types,  to- 
gether with  equipping  complete  steam  power  plants. 
The  company  also  deals  In  second-hand  boilers  and  en- 
gines, of  which  It  carries  a  large  stock. 


The  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Company.  Port- 
land, Ore.,  has  under  construction  a  large  auxiliary 
steam  power  plant  of  reinforced  concrete  and  structural 
steel,  resting  on  piling,  work  upon  which  is  being  rushed 
with  the  expectation  of  having  It  ready  for  operation  by 
April  16.  The  plant  Is  capable  of  developing  4000  hp., 
and  Is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  The  In- 
stallation of  the  machinery  is  progressing  simultane- 
ously with  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  until 
completion  of  the  main  hydroelectric  plant,  which  the 
company  Is  constructing,  this  station  will  be  operated 
continuously. 
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Machioe   MoHedl   Pko©   Plates 


One  of  the  Latest  Foundry  Achievements— The  Casting  In  of  Soft  Steel  Pins  for  Strings 


lij-  the  use  of  a  stripijiiig  plute  molding  machine  in 
(he  manufacture  of  piano  plates  great  economies  have 
been  effected  by  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Company,  Chicago. 
Not  only  has  the  cost  of  molding  been  reduced  practically 
two-thirds  by  the  installation  of  this  labor-saving  device, 
but  the  drilling  of  the  plates  and  the  fitting  of  the  string 
supporting  pins  have  been  eliminated.  An  improved 
product  is  another  important  benefit  derived  from  the 
application  of  new  methods  to  this  practice,  which  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  other  branches  of 
the  foundry  industry  in  the  last  decade.  That  piano 
plates,  owing  to  their  size  and  skeleton-like  frame  could 
not  be  successfully  machine  molded  was  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions, which  until  recently  retarded  progress  in  this  art. 
Foundrymen  specializing  in  piano  work  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  castings  were  too  thin  and  of  too  great  area 


of   the   process   of   molding,    which    will    bo   referred   to 
later. 

Casting  In  the  Steel  Pins 

One  of  the  plates,  with  the  steel  pins  cast  in,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  G.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  casting  Is 
cored  out  to  reduce  its  weight  and  is  well  ribbed  to  pre- 
vent warping.  The  plate  is  approximately  48  s  GO  In., 
varies  from  o-lG  to  %  in.  in  thickness  and  weighs  132  lb. 
For  supporting  the  strings  135  pins  are  required,  and  it 
is  still  the  customary  practice  on  hand  molded  plates  to 
drill  holes  into  the  castings  into  which  the  pins  are 
driven.  I'nless  the  holes  are  accurately  drilled  the  pins 
will  not  withstand  the  tension  of  the  strings,  and  the 
proper  si)aeiug  of  these  iiins  is  also  essential  to  correct 
stringing.     The  pins  are  made  of  soft  steel,  %  in.  long. 


Fig.  1. — A  Floor  of  60  Piano  Plate  Molds;  the  Stripping  Plate  Molding  .Machine  on    Which    tho   Drags   Are    Made   Is   Shown  In 

the  Foreground  at  the  Left  and  the  Cope  Stand  at  the  Right. 


to  permit  of  molding  the  patterns  on  molding  machines, 
and  in  addition,  it  was  claimed  that  the  skill  of  experi- 
enced molders  was  required  to  insure  straight,  flat  cast- 
ings. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Kimball  Company  decided  to 
erect  a  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  these  plates  for 
use  in  its  factory,  which  has  an  annual  output  of  18,000 
pianos.  The  erection  and  equipment  of  the  plant  were 
placed  in  charge  of  Albert  A.  Huseby,  an  engineer  con- 
nected with  the  company,  who  was  without  previous 
foundry  experience.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
established  hand  molding  methods,  he  concluded  that 
the  application  of  molding  machines  to  this  class  of  work 
was  not  Impossible,  and,  furthermore,  he  believed  it 
entirely  feasible  to  cast  the  pins  into  the  plates,  thus 
obviating  subsequent  drilling  and  fitting.  For  adapting 
a  molding  machine  to  this  work  he  sought  the  aid  of 
Henry  E.  Pridmore.  molding  machine  manufacturer,  Chi- 
cago. It  was  decided  to  mount  the  pattern  on  a  strip- 
ping plate  machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  molds  were  successfully  made  in  this  way,  at  a 
cost  much  less  than  by  hand  molding.  Mr.  Huseby 
developed  a  process  for  casting  the  pins  into  the  plates 
and  the  equipment  for  accomplishing  this  was  applied 
to  the  molding  machine.    Figs.  2  to  5  give  yarlons  views 


and  are  hammered  over  to  prevent  the  strings  from 
slipping  off.  By  casting  the  pins  in  the  plate  all  of  the 
previous  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  in  addition 
they  are  more  firmly  secured  than  when  held  by  a  driv- 
ing fit. 

In  Figs.  2  and  3  the  stripping  plate  machine  on  which 
the  drag  half  of  the  mold  is  made  is  shown,  the  former 
illustrating  the  pattern  in  molding  position,  while  the 
latter  is  a  view  of  the  pattern  dropped  away  from  the 
mold.  The  machine  is  one  of  the  standard  types  built 
by  Henry  E.  Pridmore.  which  has  been  equipped  with  the 
Huseby  device  for  supporting  the  pins  during  the  mold 
forming  operation.  Before  ramming  the  mold  the  pins 
are  set  into  openings  drilled  into  the  pattern.  Fig.  2. 
The  pins  are  supported  and  held  in  position  in  the  pat- 
tern by  stools  or  spindles,  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
stools  are  5-16  in.  below  the  face  of  the  pattern,  and  the 
pins  extend  this  distance  beyond  the  face  of  the  mold, 
as  in  Fig.  4.  After  inserting  the  pins  In  the  pattern, 
the  drag  flask  is  set  In  position  on  the  machine,  filled 
with  sand  and  rammed.  The  sand  is  tamped  firmly 
abont  the  pins,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  pattern, 
and  when  stripping  the  pattern  away  from  the  mold  the 
stools  or  spindles  support  the  pins,  which  are  embedded 
In  the  sand  at  their  opposite  ends.     When  the  mold  Is 
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Fig.   2. — The   Stripping   Plate  Maclaine   on   Which   the   Drag   Is 
Molded  ;  the  Pins  Are  Shown  Inserted  in  the  Pattern. 

lifted  off  the  luachiue.  Fig.  4,  the  plus  are  carried  In 
the  saud  ami  project  into  the  mold  half  their  length,  or 
5-16  iu.  The  cope  half  of  the  mold  is  rammed  on  a  stand 
shown  at  the  right  in  BMg.  1.  After  ramming,  the  mold 
is  merely  lifted  off  this  stand,  this  operation  being  similar 
to  that  usually  practiced  when  molding  the  drag  halves 
of  molds  on  stripping  plate  machines. 

The  pins  are  neither  previously  prepared  nor  coated, 
but  are  used  in  the  polished  condition  in  which  they  are 
recei\ed.  No  diliiculty  has  been  found  from  crystalliza- 
tion, as  miglit  have  been  expected  when  casting  molten 
metal  against  so  small  a  surface,  and  the  pins  are  more 
firmly  embedded  in  the  iron  than  when  driven  into  the 
drilled  oi)enings  in  the  plate.  To  obviate  the  burning  or 
crystallization  of  tlie  pins,  the  gates  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  ribs  carrying  the  pins  do  not  receive 
the  first  flow  of  hot  metal,  and  the  iron  is  poured  at  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  than  is  customary  for  thin 
work.  Sis  gates  are  provided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
the  mold  is  poured  simultaneously  from  six  ladles. 

Increased  Output  with  Molding  Machines 

When  these  plates  are  made  by  hand,  the  daily  out- 
put of  a  molder  and  helper  averages  from  six  to  seven 


molds.  By  the  use  of  the  stripping  plate  machine  and 
the  cope  stand  five  unskilled  men  produce  (J5  molds  1 
day.  A  floor  of  60  molds  shortly  before  pouring  off  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  To  equal  the  record  of  machine  mold- 
ing would  require  18  men — nine  molders  and  nine  helpers 
— when  molding  by  hand.  In  addition  to  performing  all 
of  the  necessary  molding  operations  the  five  men  set  the 
pins,  which  is  not  required  of  the  floor  molders.  To 
expedite  the  machine  work  special  cast  Iron  flasks  have 
been  provided,  which  carry  the  minimum  amount  of 
sand  necessary  for  making  the  molds.  The  flasks  are 
lifted  off  the  stripping  plate  machine  and  are  rolled  over 
by  an  air  hoist,  which  is  also  used  for  closing  the  molds. 
As  the  foundry  has  a  cement  floor,  a  1-in.  bed  of  sand 
is  prepared  for  each  mold.  A  frame,  slightly  larger  than 
the  flask,  is  used  for  maldng  the  bed,  and  the  surplus 
sand  is  removed  with  a  rake.  The  duties  of  each  of  the 
crew  of  five  men  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  work  is 
specialized  as  much  as  possible.  Two  of  the  operators 
are  assigned  to  the  drag  machine  and  two  to  the  cope 
stand,  while  the  fifth  rhan  of  the  gang  makes  the  bed. 
sets  cores  and  closes  and  clamps  the  molds.  In  making 
these  molds  a  large  quantity  of  sand  Is  handled  daily  by 


^'S.  3. — The  Pattern  Lowered,  Showing  the  Pin-Supporting 
,  Stools  or  Spindles. 


Fig.  4. — Drag  Half  o£  the  Mold,  Showing  the  Pins  In  the  Sand. 

the  molding  machine  crew.  One  of  the  heaps  in  the 
morning,  before  the  commencement  of  molding  operations, 
is  shown  at  the  left.  Fig.  5. 

A  stripiiing  plate  molding  machine  and  cope  stand 
for  molding  larger  plates,  50  x  60  in.,  and  weighing  18:'. 
111.,  are  now  being  built  by  Henry  E.  Prldmore.  The 
machine  will  be  similarly  equipped  for  casting  the  pins 
iu  the  plate,  but  in  addition  to  the  135  hitch  pins  in  the 
smaller  casting  45  bridge  pins  must  be  inserted. 

Melting  and  Finishing  Departments 

The  foundry  built  by  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Company  for 
the  exclusive  manufacture  of  piano  plates  is  SO  x  220  ft., 
and  in  addition  to  the  molding  floor  contains  a  cleaning 
room  equipped  with  a  sand  blast  and  a  finishing  depart- 
ment In  which  the  plates  are  japanned  and  varnished. 
The  iron  is  melted  in  a  55-in.  cupola  lined  to  37  in.,  in- 
stalled by  the  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company, 
Harvey,  111.,  and  the  blast  is  furnished  by  a  blower  built 
by  the  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Roots  Company,  Connersville,  Ind. 
The  blast  is  delivered  into  two  branch  pipes,  the  one  con- 
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Fig.  5. — The  Cope  Stand  Is  Shown  in  ilio  Forrgiuund  and  in  the 

Background  a  Part  ot  One  of  the  Sand   Heaps  Before 

Beginning  Molding  Operations. 


nectlng  with  the  wind  belt  of  the  cupola  and  the  other 
extending  outside  of  the  building.  Each  pipe  is  provided 
with  a  gate  to  regulate  or  shut  off  the  blast,  and  if  too 
much  air  is  being  delivered  into  the  cupola  the  gate  in  the 
other  pipe  is  opened,  thereby  reducing  the  volume  of  air 
to  the  furnace.  Xliis  arrangement  permits  of  the  easy 
regulation  of  the  blast,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the   melter   at    all    times.      No   special    iron    mixture   is 


used,   only   that   ordinarily    required    for   making   light 
castings. 

After  the  castings  have  been  cleaned  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  finishing  department  on  trucks  operating 
on  an  industrial  railroad  track,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Japan 
is  then  applied  to  the  plates,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  3  hours  in  an  oven  heated  to  350  degrees  P. 
After  removal  from  the  oven  and  cooling,  the  plates  are 
rubbed  and  varnished  and  are  again  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  ISO  degrees  F.,  where  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  for  2  hours.  The  castings  are  rolled  into  the 
ovens  on  trucks.  After  finishing  they  are  delivered  to 
the  warehouse  by  an  electric  car  operating  in  the  yard, 
on  the  same  trucks  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
finishing  department  from  the  casting  cleaning  room. 


The  Whitney  Ball   Bearing  Rotary  Hand 
Punch 


A  new  tyiie  of  hand  punch  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  Whitney  Metal  Tool  Company,  222  East  State  street, 
Rockford,  111.    The  special  feature  of  the  punch  is  the 


Fig.  6. — One  ot  the  Piano  Plate  Castings  with  the  Pins  Cast  In. 


The  New  Ball  Bearing  Rotor.v  Hand  Punch  Made  by  the  Whitney 
Metal   Tool    Company,   Rockford,   HI. 

means  by  which  the  rotary  motion  of  the  head  is  con- 
verted into  a  reciprocating  one  to  operate  the  punch 
slide.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  applications  which  is 
covered  by  the  patent  secured  by  W.  A.  Whitney  of  this 
company. 

The  punch  consists  of  a  cylindrical  barrel,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  frame,  the  punch  stock  and  a  bush- 
ing. This  last.  A,  is  threaded  externally,  these  threads 
engaging  with  the  interior  threads  on  the  cylindrical 
portion  of  the  punch  frame.  The  bushing  is  rigidly  se- 
cured in  place  by  a  set  screw  and  virtually  forms  a  part 
of  the  cylindrical  barrel.  The  form  of  the  bushing  is 
that  of  an  elongated  cylinder  having  a  spiral  groove  on 
its  interior  for  a  ball  raceway,  which  corresponds  to 
one  in  the  spindle  B.  This  spindle  moves  vertically  \yith 
relation  to  the  bushing  as  well  as  rotating  in  it.  A 
cylindrical  ball  spacer,  C,  which  has  both  rotary  and 
longitudinal  movement  with  relation  to  both  the  spibdie 
and    the    bushing,    is    interposed    between    them.      This 
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spacer  has  openings  arranged  in  a  spiral  series  to  space 
the  balls  in  the  bearing,  which  lies  partly  within  the 
groove  on  the  spindle  and  partly  lu  that  on  the  bushing, 
thus  constituting  a  screw  engagement  with  the  spindle. 
The  office  of  the  spacer  is  to  hold  this  series  of  balls 
so  that  they  move  as  a  unit. 

A  punch  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  spindle,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  prevented  from  rotating.  The  stem 
carrying  the  punch  projects  through  a  central  opening  in 
the  spindle,  and  on  the  lower  end  of  this  stem  is  a 
shoulder  forming  a  ball  cup,  D,  which  makes  a  similar 
one,  E,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  the  pressure  of 
the  spindle  being  transmitted  to  the  punch  through  anti- 
friction balls  interposed  between  these  two  cups.  A  lock- 
nut  on  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  prevents  any  longitudi- 
nal movement  of  it  with  relation  to  the  spindle. 


of  the  Pittsburgh  meetings.  It  is  expected  that  from  300 
to  400  members  and  ladies  will  be  In  attendance.  In 
addition  to  the  professional  sessions,  where  papers  will 
be  read  and  discussed,  there  will  be  inspection  trips 
through  the  leading  local  Industrial  establishments,  be- 
sides automobile  trips  through  the  parks,  a  visit  to 
Carnegie  Institute,  Memorial  Hall.  &c. 


The   Steptoe  24-In.   Back  Geared   Shaper 
with  Speed  Box 


Fig.   1. — The  Clutcli  Pulley   Drive. 
The  24-In.  Back  Geared  Crank  Shaper  Built  by  the  John  Steptoe 

The  punch  is  operated  by  placing  a  wrench  lever  on 
the  nut  on  the  top  of  the  spindle  and  turning  it  so  as  to 
cause  the  spindle  to  move  down,  following  the  screw 
thread  formed  by  the  spiral  series  of  balls.  The  spindle 
does  not  slide  upon  the  thread,  but  the  balls  composing 
it  roll  in  the  grooves  in  the  spindle  and  the  bushing  and 
travel  down  when  the  spindle  moves  in  that  direction 
and  upward  when  its  motion  is  reversed.  In  this  way 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  practically  all 
the  power  applied  to  the  spindle  is  transmitted  to  the 
punch.  A  collar  on  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  limits 
the  downward  motion. 

If  desired  the  entire  mechanism  can  be  removed  from 
the  punch  stock  by  taking  out  the  bushing.  The  punch 
frame  is  pivoted  and  can  be  inclined  to  various  angles 
to  suit  the  work.  Three  sizes  of  punch  are  made  at  the 
present  time.  The  smallest  weighs  11  lb.  and  will  punch 
a  %-in.  hole  through  a  %-in.  boiler  plate.  The  medium 
size  will  punch  %-in.  holes  through  the  same  thickness 
of  plate  and  weighs  25  lb.,  while  the  largest  punch  has  a 
capacity  Vs  in-  larger  and  weighs  20  lb.  more. 


Mechanical  Engineers'  Spring  Meeting 


The  sixty-third  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
May  .30  to  June  2,  inclusive.  It  has  not  met  in  that 
city  since  1S84.  Out  of  a  total  membership  of  over 
4000  the  society  has  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  alone  .1 
membership  of  about  160.  An  Executive  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  E.  M.  Herr,  chairman ;  George  Mesta,  J.  M. 
Tate,  Jr.,  Chester  B.  Albree,  D.  F.  Crawford.  Morris 
Kuowles  and  Elmer  K.  Hiles,  secretary,  will  have  charge 


The  John  Steptoe  Shaper  Company,  2951  Colerain 
avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  brought  out  a  new  type  of 
back   geared  shaper   equipped   with   a   speed  bos.     The 

special  feature  of  this 
tool  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  drive  which 
consists  of  a  pulley 
mounted  on  the  end  of 
the  speed  box  shaft 
when  the  machine  is 
belt-driven,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  When  the 
motor  dri^-e  is  used, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2,  there  is  a  small 
gear  on  the  motor 
armature  which 
meshes  with  a  larger 
one  on  the  speed  box 
shaft.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  drive  is 
such  that  no  part  of  it 
is  apt  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. 

The  m  a  c  h  i  n  e  is 
startetl  and  stopped 
1  y  a  clutch  on  the  end 
uf  the  shaft,  which  op- 
erates very  easily.  All 
of  the  mechanism  is 
fully  inclosed,  so  that 
all  danger  of  the  oper- 
ator getting  caught  is 
eliminated  The  speed 
l)ox  provides  four  changes  of  speed,  and  this  is  doubled 
by  the  back  gears. 

The  speed  box  is  supported  by  a  heavy  brace  pro- 
jecting from  the  base  of  the  shaper.  Its  arrangement 
is  such  that  no  clutches  are  used.  There  are  no  idly 
running  gears  on  the  shaft,  and  all  possibility  of  noise 
or  wear  on  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  gear  is  avoided. 
.\11  the  gears  are  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  the  only  wear 
is  when  they  are  in  actual  operation.  The  engagement 
of  one  gear  shifts  the  other  out  of  position  automatically, 
an  arrangement  which  results  in  a  very  effective  drive. 
All  the  speed  box  bearings  have  ring  oilers,  and  there 
are  spiral  channels  in  the  shafts  to  distribute  the  oil 
over  the  entire  bearing. 

Where  the  driving  shaft  from  the  shaper  enters  the 
feed  box  there  is  a  large  bushing  which  enters  the  col- 
umn of  the  shaper  and  also  the  speed  box  bearing.  This 
arrangement  relieves  the  driving  shaft  of  any  strain 
which  might  come  from  the  speed  box.  This  bushing 
has  ring  oilers  both  in  the  column  of  the  shaper  and  in 
the  speed  box.  The  intermediate  shaft  of  the  shaper 
also  has  ring  oilers  and  bushings  which  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  at  any  time. 

When  the  tool  is  equipped  for  motor  drive  a  Gen- 
oral  Electric  3-hp.  constant  speed  motor,  operating  at 
approximately  1200  rev.  per  min.,  is  employed  and  is 
set  on  a  suli-liase.  which  is  cast  on  the  shaper  base.  In 
this  way  the  motor  has  a  very  solid  foundation,  which 
does  away  with  the  possibility  of  the  machine  vibrating 
when  in  operation. 


Fig.  2 — The  Motor  Drive. 
;haper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  re-elected 
its  directors  with  the  exception  of  John  W.  Duntley,  who 
was  succeeded  Iiy  J.  H.  Ward. 
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Great  Power,  Three  Types  of  Drive  and  a  Special  Quick  Change  Gear  Mechanism 

Characterize  These  Two  Sizes 


Two  new  l.vpes  of  high  dut.v  hithes  have  been  brought 
out  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  They  are  said  to  be  the  latest  and  highest  devel- 
oped type  of  this  class  of  machine  tool  and  to  surpass  in 
power,  range  and  convenience  previously  designed  lathes 
of  similar  sizes.  These  tools  are  of  the  triple  geared 
type  and  are  built  with  a  cone  pulley  head,  a  belt-driven 
geared  head  and  a  motor-driven  geared  head.  A  general 
view  of  the  cone  pulley  head  lathe  is  given  in  Fig.  1, 
and  the  headstocks  of  the  other  two  types  are  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  5  respectively.     Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the 


different  feeds  or  threads,  as  the  coarser  ones  are  all 
obtained  through  the  cone  gears,  and  at  no  time  does 
any  member  in  the  box  run  faster  than  the  initial  driv- 
ing gear.  An  index  plate  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  been  com- 
pletely worked  out  and  is  in  full  view  of  the  operator 
on  the  front  of  the  gear  box,  showing  the  exact  setting 
for  each  thread  or  feed. 

The  Drive 

In  the  design  of  the  head  care  has  been  taken  to  do 
all  the  driving  either  by  short  shafts  or  sleeves.     In  this 


I'ig.  1. — One  of  the  New  Cone  Piille.T  Head  Lathes  Built  by  the    American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


feed  index  plate  which  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  all  three  types,  and  Fig.  4  shows  the  index  speed  plate 
furnished  with  both  styles  of  geared  head  tool. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  power  of  these  tools,  which 
are  made  with  swings  of  36  and  42  in.  respectively,  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  for  the  motor-driven  one 
a  20-hp.  motor  is  recommended  by  the  builder  who  guar- 
entees  the  lathe  to  work  without  strain  under  a  motor 
overload  of  50  per  cent.  For  the  belt-driven  machine  the 
speed  reduction  between  the  countershaft  and  the  spindle 
is  very  great.  For  motor  drive  a  constant  speed  motor 
can  be  advantageously  employed  or  if  preferred  one  of 
the  adjustable  speed  type  with  a  variation  of  35  per 
cent,  can  be  used. 

The  Quick  Change  Gears 

The  most  important  feature  of  these  new  tools  is  the 
nipid  change  gear  mechanism.  All  of  these  gears  are 
either  made  from  bar  steel  or  drop  forgings,  and  the 
mechanism  is  embodied  in  a  self-contained  unit  carried 
on  the  front  of  the  bed.  It  provides  32  fundamental 
thread  changes  ranging  from  1  to  14  per  inch,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  compound  quadrant  gear  on  the  end 
of  the  bed  furnishes  IG  additional  changes.  In  this  way 
4S  thread  and  feed  changes  ranging  from  1  to  28  threads 
per  inch  and  including  the  standard  II14  pipe  thread  and 
a  feed  of  from  0.215  to  0.0041  in.  are  provided.  All  of 
the  32  changes  in  the  gear  box  are  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  cone  and  tumbler  gear  and  two  selective 
sliding  clutches,  and  any  change  can  be  instantly  ob- 
tained while  the  machine  is  running.  Any  odd  threads 
or  feeds  which  may  be  desired  from  time  to  time  can 
be  secured  through  the  quadrant  at  the  end  of  the  bed. 
All  of  the  cone  gears  are  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  20- 
degree  involute  pointed  type,  which  gives  an  especially 
strong  tooth  and  facilitates  the  engagement  of  the  gears 
while  running.  The  special  feature  of  this  mechanism 
is  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  for  speeding  up  for 


way  there  are  no  long  shafts  in  torsion  at  any  time,  and 
all  possibility  of  binding  or  chatter  is  said  to  be  elimi- 
nated. All  the  gears  in  the  driving  mechanism  are  of 
exceptionally  coarse  pitch  with  wide  faces,  and  the  pin- 
ions are  cut  from  steel  bars.  The  headstock  for  the 
cone  pulley  lathe,  which  is  Illustrated  In  Fig.  1,  is  built 
with  triple  gearing  of  the  slip  gear  type  and  furnishes 


Fig    2— The   Feed   Index  Plate. 

12  spindle  speeds.  The  four  steps  of  the  pulley  are  each 
5  15-16  in.  wide.  The  spindle  bearings  are  of  high  grade 
phosphor  bronze  and  are  provided  with  means  for  mak- 
ing all  necessary  adjustments.  The  triple  gears  are 
readily  engaged  by  a  rack  and  pinion  at  the  front  of  the 
head  by  manipulating  the  hand  wheel.  These  gears  are 
of  coarse  pitch  with  wide  faces,  and  the  internal  gear 
is  planed  integral  with  the  face  plate,  the  pinion  being 
cut  solid  with  the  steel  shaft. 

A  single  pulley  belt  drive  with  the  geared  head,  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  3.  can  be  furnished  if  desired.  This 
headstock  is  also  of  the  triple  geared  type  and  is  de- 
signed for  great  power.     By  supplying  a  belt  speed  as 
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high  as  is  consistent  with  good  practice,  the  maximum 
eflSciency  has  been  secured.  The  driving  pulley  is  mounted 
on  an  individual  shaft  supported  by  a  massive  boss  at 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head  and  great  power  is  secured 
from  a  narrow  belt  by  making  the  pulley  of  a  large 
diameter.  In  this  way  there  is  less  wear  on  the  belt,  the 
first  cost  of  the  belting  is  materially  lessened  and  the 
pull  on  the  bearings  greatly  reduced.  The  arrangement 
of  the  slip  gears  used  is  simplifiied  as  far  as  possible  to 


J-jg.  3. — The  Headstock  of  the  Belt-Driven  Geared  Head  Tool. 

secure  a  direct  drive  with  a  minimum  friction  loss. 
Handles  on  the  front  of  the  head  control  the  operation 
of  these  gears,  and  their  engaging  sides  are  machine 
rounded,  thus  enabling  them  to  drop  into  place  without 
clashing.  The  driving  pulley  has  a  sensitive  but  at  the 
same  time  powerful  friction  clutch,  which  enables  the 
gears  in  the  head  to  be  stopped  or  moved  slightly  without 
throwing  off  the  countershaft,  which  is  a  very  convenient 
feature  in  making  speed  changes.  At  any  time  after  in- 
stallation the  belt-driven  headstock  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  converted  into  the  motor  drive,  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
by  removing  the  pulley  drive  and  placing  the  motor  on 
top  of  the  headstock  where  there  is  a  flat  planed  sur- 
face and  connecting  the  motor  to  the  driving  shaft  of 
the  headstock  through  spur  gearing.  The  construction 
of  the  driving  pulley  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  large  diameter  steel  sleeve  and  re- 
lieves the  driving  shaft  of  all  belt  pull.  The  pulley  is 
also  self-oiling,  its  hub  forming  a  retainer  for  the  lubri- 
cant, which  is  fed  to  the  shaft  through  felt  wipers.     In 
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*^g-  *■ — The  Index  Plate  of  the  Speed  Change  Gear  Box. 

this  way  a  circulation  of  oil  is  maintained  and  a  fresh 
supply  is  constantly  fed  to  the  shaft. 

The  16  spindle  speeds  are  obtained  through  positive 
selective  clutches  and  slip  gears,  the  former  being  easily 
engaged  while  the  gear  teeth  are  machine  rounded,  thus 
causing  them  to  slide  into  mesh  easily.  All  the  gears  are 
mounted  on  a  long  bronze  sleeve  lubricated  by  sight 
feed  oilers  from  the  outside  of  the  head.     Eight  of  the 


spindle  speeds  are  obtained  through  the  spindle  gear, 
and  the  remainder  through  the  face  plate  drive,  which 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  these  lathes,  as  ordinarily  only 
one-third  of  the  speeds  are  obtained  through  the  face 
plate  drive.  With  this  latter  type  of  tool  the  spindle 
gear  has  to  be  used  for  a  large  amount  of  heavy  turning 
on  work  of  large  diameter,  which  in  these  lathes  is 
handled  through  the  face  plate  drive.  All  the  speed 
changes  can  be  made  without  stopping  the  initial  drive, 
as  the  machine  can  be  started,  stopped  or  its  speed  varied 
by  a  friction  clutch,  which  engages  and  disengages  the 
driving  pulley  or  motor  gear  and  the  shaft.  This  clutch 
is  operated  by  the  lever  shown  at  the  right  side  of  the 
pulley,  Fig.  3.  The  control  is  very  sensitive,  and  the 
operator  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the  various  speed 
changes  quickly.  The  positions  of  the  lever  for  the  va- 
rious spindle  speeds  are  plainly  indicated  on  the  index 
plate  on  the  front  of  the  head.  This  plate,  which  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  has  been  worked  out  very  carefully 
and  affords  a  simple  and  easy  means  for  indicating  how 
to  obtain  the  various  spindle  speeds. 

A  constant  speed  motor  is  located  on  top  of  the  geared 
head  and  connected  to  the  main  driving  shaft  through 
spur  gearing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  stopping  and 
starting  of  the  motor  is  controlled  by  a  conveniently  lo- 
cated handle  on  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  and  the 


Fig.  5. — The  Headstock  of  the  Motor-Driven  Geared  Head 
Pattern. 

various  speed  changes  are  made  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  levers  on  the  front  of  the  headstock.  The 
speed  of  the.  motor  can  be  comparatively  high,  700  to 
1000  rev.  per  min.  if  desired. 

Constructional  Details 

The  bed  is  of  the  maker's  special  drop  V  pattern,  which 
gives  a  large  additional  swing  and  permits  the  carriage 
bridge  to  be  deepened  more  than  is  possible  with  the 
standard  type  of  bed.  It  is  deep  and  heavy  and  is  braced 
by  cross-bos  girts  placed  at  short  intervals  throughout 
its  entire  length.  As  the  construction  approaches  an  I- 
beam  in  section  instead  of  making  the  bed  exceptionally 
wide  sufficient  rigidity  is  secured  to  resist  the  heaviest 
cuts  without  vibration.  A  web  cast  through  the  center, 
which  carries  a  rack  for  the  tailstock  engaging  pawl, 
still  further  stengthens  the  bed.  The  V's  are  large  and 
accurately  scraped.  The  tailstock  can  be  slipped  off 
without  taking  out  the  holding  holts,  as  the  wall  at  the 
end  of  the  bed  is  cut.  The  bearings  for  the  gear  box 
and  the  lead  screw  are  seated  with  a  tongue  and  groove 
fit.  which  secures  accurate  permanent  alignment,  and  the 
steel  feed  rack  has  teeth  cut  from  a  solid  bar.  The  car- 
riage is  very  heavy,  especially  in  the  bridge,  and  has  a 
full  continnous  bearing  of  50i^  in.  on  the  outside  V's 
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nnd  additional  bearings  on  the  top  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  front  V.  This  enables  tlie  forward  thrust  of 
the  tool  to  be  resisted  nnd  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
Itearing  directly  bcneatli  it.  Tlie  carriage  Is  gibbed 
throughout  Its  entire  length  at  the  back,  and  a  clamp 
is  provided  on  each  end  at  the  front,  the  one  at  the  right 
being  used  to  l>lnd  the  carriage  to  the  hod.  The  apron, 
wliich  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  carriage.  Is 
tougued,  grooved  and  firmly  bolted  to  it,  and  the  con- 
struction Is  of  the  double  wall  type,  which  provides  all 
shafts  with  two  bearings.  The  cross  and  the  longitudinal 
feeds  are  reversed  through  a  lever  at  the  front  of  the 
apron  and  not  at  the  headstock,  a  feature  which  Is 
especially  valuable  on  long  beds  where  the  operator  Is 
at  some  distance  from  the  headstock.  The  cross  feed  is 
positive  in  action  and  can  bo  released  Instantly  under 
the  heaviest  load.  A  lever  on  the  front  of  the  apron 
controls  the  half  nuts.  Steel  Is  used  for  all  the  gears 
and  pinions  In  the  ai)ron,  which  are  of  coarse  pitch  with 
wide  faces  and  are  cut  from  the  solid  by  special  cutters. 
Wlien  cutting  screw  threads  the  rack  pinion  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  feed  rack  and  a  non-interfering 
device  is  furnished  which  makes  it  impossible  to  engage 
the  feed  and  the  screw  cutting  mechanisms  simultane- 
ously. 

The  spindle  is  of  high  carbon  hammered  steel  and 
has  a  hole  2%  in.  in  diameter  throughout  its  entire 
length.  All  loose  gears  have  been  eliminated  together 
with  their  attendant  vibration.  The  only  gear  attached 
to  the  spindle  is  the  driving  gear,  which  is  located  close 
against  the  bearing.  In  this  way  the  spindle  is  not  sub- 
jected to  severe  torsional  strains,  a  feature  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  life  of  the  bearing  and  the  alignment  of 
the  spindle  itself.  The  taper  construction  and  an  extra 
large  diameter  are  used  which  insure  great  rigidity  and 
power.  All  of  the  bearings  are  bored  out  from  the  solid 
and  are  lined  with  large  phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The 
spindle  speed  range  for  the  geared  head  tools  is  from 
2  to  2.'50  rev.  per  min. 

The  construction  of  the  compound  rest  is  very  heavy. 
The  top  and  bottom  slides  have  full  length  taper  gibs 
with  end  screw  ad,iustnient,  thus  providing  continuous 
accurate  bearings.  The  top  slide  has  a  14-in.  power  an- 
gular feed  micrometer  adjustment  and  a  four-stud  tool 
holder.  The  steel  mitre  feed  gears  are  planed  from  the 
solid.  The  swivel  has  four  clamping  bolts  in  the  base 
and  is  graduated  to  00  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  zero 
point.  An  exceptionally  solid  bearing  is  secured  on  ac- 
count of  the  wide  carriage  bridge. 

The  tailstock  is  of  massive  proportions  and  has  long 
continuous  bearings  nn  the  ways.  It  is  moved  along  the 
bed  by  a  crank  and  gear  and  is  of  the  quadruple  clamping 
stud  type  with  the  studs  running  to  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
A  further  guard  against  movement  is  secured  by  a  pawl 
which  engages  a  rack  cast  in  the  center  of  the  bed  and 
which  can  be  lifted  out  of  engagement  by  a  pull  rod  on 
the  end  of  the  tailstock.  The  solid  large  diameter  tail- 
stock  barrel  is  equipped  with  an  improved  type  of  plug- 
binder  for  clamping  the  spindle.  The  tailstock  has  the 
set-over  feature  for  turning  tapers  and  is  of  the  off-set 
type  which  allows  the  cou.pound  rest  to  be  set  parallel 
with  the  bed.  The  travel  of  the  spindle,  which  is  grad- 
uated in  inches,  is  very  long  and  is  controlled  by  a  dished 
handwheel,  which  brings  the  rim  closer  to  the  operator 
and  is  free  from  the  motion  and  back  lash  of  the  gear 
operated  type.  A  projecting  nose  on  the  tailstock,  which 
is  further  reinforced  by  a  wide  rib  extending  from  the 
tip  to  the  base  provides  an  extra  support  for  the  spindle 
when  it  is  extended. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  two  sizes  of  lathes : 

36-in.  42  in. 

Standard  length   of  bed,   feet 12  12 

Distance  between   centers  tailstock   flush  geared 

head,    feet 4  4 

Distance    between    centers    tailstock    fiiish    cone 

head,    feet 5  .T 

Diameter  of  hole  through   spindle,   inches 2%  2% 

Size  of  tool  regularly  used,  inches 1x2  1x2 

Power  angular  feed  to  compound  rest.  Inches.  . .    14  14 

Swing  over   bed.    inches .S7%  44 

Swing  over  <'arriase.    Inches 23%  30% 

Width  of  driving  belt,  inches 6  6 

Diameter  of  driving  pnlle.v,    inches 20  20 

Speed  of  driving  pulle.v,  revolutions  per  minute. 475  475 

Morse  taper  of  centers No.  6  No.  6 


Special  provision  for  lubrication  has  been  made  In 
both  sizes,  and  every  betiring  has  been  carefully  provided 
for,  sight  feed  oilers  being  extensively  used.  Tlie  regular 
equipment  includes  conqiound,  steady  and  full  swing 
rests ;  countershaft  for  belt  drive  and  wrenches.  An  im- 
proved taper  turning  attacliment,  a  turret  on  the  carriage, 
a  turret  on  the  shears  and  the  geared  headstock  for  belt 
or  motor  drive  instead  of  the  cone  pulley  drive  can  all 
be  furnished  as  extras. 

•>  »  » 


The  Osborn  Molders'  Bellows 
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Two  new  types  of  molders'  bellows  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  making  them  chemically  treated  canvas  has 
been   substituted   for   the   calfskin   or   liorsehide  usually 


Pig    1. — The   rialn   Molders'   Bellows   Made   by  the  Osborn   Mfg. 
Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

employed.     Fig.  1  shows  the  regular  plain  bellows  and 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  Cyclone  type. 

Both  of  these  styles  have  been  previously  made  by 
this  company  in  other  materials,  but  it  is  claimed  for  the 
new  canvas  bellows  that  they  will  be  equally  efficient 
and  give  much  longer  service  without  increasing  the 
cost,  tlie  results  of  the  tests  showing  that  in  some  cases 
the  canvas  lasted  three  times  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
material.  After  the  canvas  has  been  chemically  treated 
it  is  said  to  be  very  pliable,  will  not  sjilit.  tear  or  crack 


Fig.   2. — The   Cyclone   Bellows,   Made   with   Chemically   Treated 
Canvas. 

and  is  air  tight  and  moisture  proof.  Six  regular  sizes, 
all  of  which  are  made  by  hand,  can  be  furnished,  the 
width  varying  from  8  to  14  in.  Among  the  special 
points  claimed  for  the  Cyclone  bellows  is  that  there  is 
no  interior  obstruction  to  the  blast.  The  hinge  is  of 
steel  and  an  aluminum  spout  in  which  there  are  large 
side  holes  insuring  the  maximum  amount  of  wind  is 
used. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Titts- 
burgh,  is  constantly  receiving  orders  for  electrical  equip- 
ment for  export,  among  recent  contracts  taken  being  the 
following:  Rio  do  Janeiro  Tramway  Light  &  Tower  Com- 
pany, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  two  2500-kva.,  6300-roIt, 
three-phase,  50-cycle  turbo-generators,  for  which  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  will  furnish  the  tur- 
bines, which  will  be  equipped  with  No.  11  Leblanc  con- 
densers ;  Nikkon  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  NiUkon,  Japan, 
one  200-kva.  rotary  converter,  two  IC'  leva.  O.  I.  S.  C. 
transformers  and  one  three-panel  switch-board ;  Cia 
Beneficiandora  de  Pachuca  de  Mexico,  one  915-kva.  O.  I. 
S.  C.  auto-transformer. 
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Cutler-Hammer  Alternating  Current   Motor 
Speed  Controllers 


Recently  a  large  variety  of  alternating  current  ap- 
paratus has  been  standardized  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg.  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  standardization 
includes  apparatus,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  here- 
tofore been  manufactured  with  various  changes  as  spe- 
cial apparatus,  and  was  made  to  meet  the  demand  ex- 
isting for  alternating  controlling  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
plants  where  only  alternating  current  was  available. 
Slip  ring  induction  motors  are  adapted  for  service  where 
speed  regulatiou  is  retiuired.  and  both  types  of  speed 
regulator  and  controller  are  designed  for  use  with  this 
type  of  motor.  Fig.  1  shows  the  face  plate  regulator,  and 
Fig.  2  illustrates  the  drum  design  for  controlling  print- 
ing presses,  machine  tools  and  other  similar  machines. 

The  face  iilate  regulator  is  compact,  inexpensive  and 


per  is  used  for  the  brushes  and  contacts  which  are 
mounted  so  as  to  make  replacing  easy.  All  the  terminals 
and  other  parts  are  also  readily  accessible.  In  this  type 
of  controller  the  resistance  for  varying  the  speed  of  the 
motor  is  inserted  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Standard  con- 
trollers are  made  in  capacities  ranging  from  1  to  7^2  hp., 
and  a  speed  reduction  of  fiO  per  cent,  at  full  load  is  pos- 
sible. These  controllers  can  be  easily  mounted  on  the 
Ijress  or  machine  in  locations  conveuieut  to  the  operator. 


The  Causes  for  High  Prices 


According  to  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  of  the  Chair 
of  Political  Economy,  at  Cornell  University,  who  recently 
.spoke  on  the  increased  cost  of  living  at  Cooper  I'nion, 
Xew  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  cause  of  the  increase  is  not  the  tariff  alone  but  a 
coalescence  of  causes.     The  increased  price  of  meat  was 


Fig.  1. — Face  Plate  Type.  Fig.   2. — Drum   Type. 

Two  New  .Mternating  Current  Motor  Speed  Regulators  Built  hy  the  Cutler-Hamnier  Mfg.  Company.  Milwaultee,  Wis. 


practicable.  The  contact  segments  are  of  hard  drawn 
ccppei-,  and  can  be  readily  replaced  or  interchanged  with- 
out interfering  with  the  interior  connections.  The  resist- 
ance is  self-contained,  and  the  three  sets  are  star  con- 
nected, 530  that  etpial  amounts  are  inserted  in  the  three 
phases  of  the  secoudiiry  circuit,  thus  insuring  a  balanced 
condition.  As  the  masinuim  output  of  the  motor  can  be 
seriously  affected  by  unbalanced  current  or  voltage  in  the 
legs  of  the  circuit,  this  balancing  feature  is  very  impor- 
tant. To  insure  accurate  speed  control  in  the  small  reg- 
ulators special  resistance  wire  having  practically  a  zero 
temjjerature  coetKcieut  is  used.  Several  styles  and  types? 
of  regulator  are  u)ade  in  sizes  ranging  from  14  to  50  hpj 
and  the  standard  apparatus  is  designed  to  reduce  the' 
speed  50  per  cent,  at  full  load. 

An  alternatiri;  current  drum  type  controller  similar 
in  design  to  the  company's  direct  current  controller  of  the 
same  type  lias  been  designed  for  controlling  the  speed  of 
motors  operating  printing  presses,  machine  tools  and 
other  machines  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  full  speeds  in  either  direction  with  this  controller, 
as  a  center  latching  de\ice  operated  by  a  push  button  on 
the  handle  prevents  injury  by  throwing  the  handle  past 
the  off  point  unintentionally.  The  design  is  as  compact 
as  satisfactory  oiieration  will  permit.     Hard  drawn  cop- 


due,  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  cattle  are  now 
stall-fed,  instead  of  being  grazed  upon  iiastures. 

The  increased  cost  of  foodstuffs  he  attributed  to  ad- 
vertising and  transportation,  and  of  wool  to  a  much 
larger  demand  and  a  smaller  supply.  Then,  again,  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  living.     He  further  said : 

"  There  lias  been  much  outcry  against  the  great  cor- 
liorations  as  factors  in  increasing  prices.  Beyond 
doubt  these  combinations  may,  and  at  times  do.  affect 
prices.  In  some  instances  they  have  doubtless  raised 
prices.  In  other  cases  they  have  held  prices  down. 
Sometimes  they  have  steadied  prices.  But  the  facts 
show  that  they,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  not  been 
liromiiient  factors  in  the  late  general  increase  of  prices. 
The  late  changes  in  the  tariffs  have  had  little,  if  any, 
apijreciable  effect  uiK)n  prices.  The  facts  are,  of  course, 
that  while  the  various  changes  have  increased  rates  on 
certain  products  and  lowered  them  on  others,  the  average 
rates  have  not  been  materially  aft"ected  since  the  war 
tariffs." 


Hall  Furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 
at  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been  blown  in,  after  being  idle 
since  December. 
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A  Monorail  Grab  Bucket  Coal  Hoist 


A   Recent   Installation   Made  by  the   Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Company 


Handling  fuel  and  ashes  in  a  power  plant  by  hand  is 
extremely  expensive,  hence  conveying  systems,  automatic 
stokers,  industrial  railways,  &c.,  are  used  in  all  large 


Fig 


1. — Plan  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper  Company's  Boiler  Room.  .Showing  Layout  of  Monorail   Hoist 
Track  Installed  bv  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


and  modern  plants.  Au  interesting  eciuipmeut  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  monorail  grab  bucket  hoist  that  the  Cleveland 
Crane  &  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Kalamazoo  Paper 
Company.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  of  the  boiler  room  showing 
the  layout  of  the  track  and  Fig.  2  is  a  view  in  the  boiler 
room  showing  the  hoist  in  operation,  while  Fig.  3  gives 
details  of  the  hoist  and  the  grab  bucket. 

The  hourly  coal  cousumjition^is  S-i  tons,  to  handle 
which  cost  a  great  deal  with  the  former  facilities,  in- 
volving considerable  hand  labor.  From  Fig.  1  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  boiler  house  has  eight  vertical  boilers 
along  one  side,  while  at  the  opposite  side  is  a  coal  shed 
with  a  railroad  siding.  The  boiler  room  floor  is  about 
S  ft.  below  the  track  level,  and  the  coal  when  dumped 
into  pockets  runs  through  arches  in  the  wall  separating 
the  co.-il  shed  from  the  boiler  room,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Originally  the  coal  was  handled  from  this  point  by  a 
small  electric  traveling  crane  with  scoop  buckets,  in 
which  the  coal  was  shoveled  and  then  hoisted  and  car 
ried  across  the  boiler  room  and  discharged  into  the 
stoker  hoppers  extending  along  the  front  of  the  boiler.«. 
The  coal  which  would  not  run  through  the  arches  also 
had  to  be  shoveled  until  it  could  be  loaded  into  the 
buckets. 

To  reduce  this  expense  a  Cleveland  monorail  bucket 
hoist  and  a  IH-yd.  Williams  two-rope  bucket  were  in- 
stalled. The  tracks  are  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 
and  the  switches  can  be  thrown  by  hand  from  the  oper- 
ator's cage  as  the  hoist  approaches  them  from  either 
direction,  while  automatic  stops  prevent  the  hoist  from 
running  off  the  end  of  the  rail  if  the  switch  is  not  prop- 
erly set.  Thus  A  four-track  system  was  laid  out,  making 
it  possible  to  take  coal  directly  from  the  cars  on  the 
railroad  siding,  from  the  dumping  pits  in  the  coal  shed 
or  from  the  pit  in  the  boiler  room  and  carry  it  directly 
to  the  stoker  hoppers.  The  hoist  employed  was  the  com- 
pany's standard  two-drum  monorail  grab  bucket  hoist, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  location  and  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  handletl. 

One  of  the  drums  of  the  hoist  winds  the  closing  line 
and  the  other  the  hoisting  rope;  both  are  operated  by 


the  same  motor  through  friction  clutches  controlled  from 
the  operator's  cage.  The  Inioket  is  lowered,  opened  and 
closed  by  gravity,  which  is  considered  preferable  to  using 
separate  motors  for  the  hoisting  and  lowering,  as  the 
speed  of  a  series  motor  if  employed  in  lowering  the  load 
would  not  exceed  twice  the  hoisting  speed.  With  a 
gravity  fall  an.\  lowering  speed  can  be  obtained,  the 
motor  being  inoperative  when  the  bucket  is  being  low- 
ered or  opened,   whi'h   is   important  especially   on  high 

lifts.  After  the  bucket 
has  been  lowered  to  the 
coal  pile  or  car  and  is 
close<l.  both  drums  lift 
the  load.  The  bucket  is 
held  suspended  by  a 
self-lubricating  mechan- 
ical double  friction 
brake,  which  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  the  op- 
erator to  watch  the 
buckets  constantly. 
The  hoisting  d  rums 
have  band  brakes  ac- 
tuated by  a  foot  lever 
controlled  from  the  op- 
erator's cage  to  relieve 
the  hoisting  clutches  of 
wear  when  the  bucket 
is  being  lowered,  while 
those  employed  for  rais- 
ing the  load  act  as 
safety  devices  in  case 
of  overhoisting.  since 
they  will  slip  before  the 
hoisting  ropes  are  dan- 
gerously strained.  The 
hoist  has  two  four- 
wheel  swivel  trucks 
which  run  on  the  bot- 
loiii  Hange  of  an  I-be;im.  The  hoist  is  traveled  by 
gear  drive  to  the  wheels  of  one  truck  from  a  motor 
attacfied  directly  to  the  swivel  truck.  This  allows  run- 
ning around  short  radius  curves,  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  this  installation  since  short  turns  were  neces- 
sary at  each  end  of  the  boiler  room  in  passing  from  the 
coal  pit  10  tiie  stoker  hoppers  on  the  opposite  side.     The 


Fig 


:. — View  in  the  Boiler  Room. 
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hoisting  motor  is  a  220-yolt  direct  current  i;0-hp.  Gen- 
eral Electric  craue  motor  and  the  traveling  motor  one 
of  the  same  type  of  10  hp.  The  operators  cali  is  at- 
tached to  the  hoist  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  controllers, 
switchboard,  resistances,  levers  for  operating  the  fric- 
tion clutches  and  the  foot  le^•ers  for  the  lowering  brake 
are  all  conveniently  located  iu  the  cab. 

Small  ears  running  on  a  system  of  tracks  below  the 
firing  floor  convey  the  ashes  from  the  boilers  to  one  end 
of  the  building,  where  they  are  dumped.  The  grab 
bucket  picks  the  ashes  up  at  this  point  and  carries  them 
to  the  coal  shed,  where  they  are  dumped  into  cars  for 


by  statute.  Employers  and  employees  electing  to  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  Division  2  shall  thereafter  be 
subject  only  to  those  provisions.  Exceptions  are  made 
to  the  rule  of  compensation  for  injury  to  workmen 
where  the  injury  Is  purposely  self-inflicted  to  obtain 
compensation  or  due  to  intoxication  or  \rillful  miscon- 
duct. It  is  also  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  death  due  to  an  act  of  God  or  to 
war  or  riot  or  for  any  disease.  The  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer is  limited  to  an  aggregate  of  $50,000  for  bodily 
injuries  or  death  caused  by  one  accident.  This  limit  is 
put  in  the  bill  in  order  to  make  the  employer's  lialility 


Fig.  3. — Details   of   tlir   Hoist  aud   tlic   Grab   liiRlut. 


removal.  Installing  this  machine  has  reduced  the  boiler 
room  force  by  five,  saving  approximately  $200  per  mouth 
in  wages,  and  only  about  the  same  amount  of  current  is 
required  as  for   the  old   fl<ior  operated  traveling  crane. 


Accident  Compensation  in  Minnesota 


George  M.  Gillette,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Minneapolis  Steel  vS:  Machinery  Company. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  the  author  of  a  bill  '■  to  provide 
a  code  for  the  relief  of  workmen  injured  iu  employment, 
by  an  elective  system  of  industrial  insurance  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota."  and  it  is  submitted  by  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Minnesota  Workman's  Compensation 
Commission.  It  accompanies  the  minority  report  of  that 
commission.  The  bill  is  long  and  works  out  with  great 
care  the  details  of  a  system  of  industrial  insurance  and 
the  procedure  under  it  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. There  are  two  general  divisions:  the  first  con- 
tains provisions  annulling  the  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk  and  act  of  fellow  servant ;  limiting  liability  for 
death  resulting  from  accident  to  $3000;  providing  that 
employer  and  employee  must  elect  to  come  imder  the 
code  or  continue  under  common  law  rights;  defining 
liability  for  injury ;  also  who  are  employers  and  who 
are  employees  and  how  each  class  may  elect  to  come 
under  the  code;  and  finally  providing  that  employees 
cannot  hold  both  the  right  to  recovery  and  damages 
under  common  law  and  the  right   to  compensation. 

The  second  division  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  elective 
compensation.  It  provides  that  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion and  the  remedy  therefor  granted  in  the  liill  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  all  rights  and  remedies  at  common  law  or 


insurable.  The  luaximuni  death  benefit  is  $3000;  for 
total  disability  the  maximum  is  $.jO00. 

It  is  provided  that  neither  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
code  be  adopted  without  the  other.  It  is  declared  to  be 
the  intention  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  deprived  of 
the  defenses  of  assumption  of  risk  and  act  of  fellow 
servant  in  cases  where  the  employee  does  not  elect  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  Division  2  of  the  act.  Where 
the  employer  does  not  elect  to  accei)t  the  provisions  of 
Division  2  the  amount  of  recovery  for  death  by  wrong- 
ful act  is  not  limited  to  $3000  but  remains  at  $.5000  as 
under  Minnesota  laws  at  present. 

Mr.  Gillette's  paper  read  before  the  Liability  Insur- 
ance Association  in  New  York  and  published  iu  The 
Iron  Age  of  October  28,  1909,  page  1312.  was  a  thorough 
presentation  of  the  advanced  view  of  accident  com- 
pensation from  the  employer's  standpoint.  He  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  Europe  last  year  investigating  the  opera- 
tion of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of  the  various 
countries  and  in  studying  the  problem  of  accident  pre- 
vention. 


The  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  Kane,  Pa..  wUi 
add  a  Westinghouse  23I/2  x  33  in.  TOO-b.hp.  horizontal  Na- 
tional gas  engine  to  its  power  plant  at  James  City.  The 
engine  will  operate  on  natural  gas.  It  will  be  connecto.l 
to  a  Westinghouse  62.5-kva.,  GOO-volt,  three-phase,  2.'5- 
cycle.  alternating  current  generator,  wliich  will  be  used 
in  supplying  energy  for  power  and  lighting.  The  new 
equipment  will  operate  in  parallel  with  three  16  x  20  in. 
twin  tandem  and  two  23I3  x  33  in.  single  crank  horizontal 
Westinghouse  gas  engines,  which  drive  three  400-kw. 
and  two  500-kw.  Westinghouse  generators,  respectively. 
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The  Rockford  Vertical  Miller 


A. New  Machine  for  Producing  Duplicate   Parts 

A  uew  vertical  milling  nmcliiue  particularly  adapted 
for  uiamifactiiriiig  duplicate  parts.  Imilt  liy  the  Rockford 
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Fig.  1.— The  New  Vertical  Milling  Machine  Built  by  the  Rockford  Machine  Tool  Company, 

Kockford,  ID,    >-- 


Machine  Tool  Coiiii)aii.v.  Itockford,  111.,  has  its  vertical 
adjustment  In  the  head  rather  than  the  knee.  This  uew 
arrangement  is  claimed  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the    ad.iustalile    knee    without    its    undesirable    features. 


/^ 


ism  and  the  power  quick  adjustment,  while  Fig.  5  is  a 
side  view  of  the  machine. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  column  and  the  horizontal 
slide  for  the  saddle  are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  table  top 
is  at  a  permanent  liight  of  30  in.  from  the  floor,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  planer  platen  and  is  convenient 
r-n-  the  oiierator  in  handling  the  castings  or  other  parts 
being  machined.  The  bearing 
of  the  head  of  the  column  is  as 
.imple  as  that  of  the  knee  on  the 
column  of  the  usual  type  ma- 
chine.  The  head,  however, 
weighs  much  less  and  is  coun- 
terbalanced, thus  relieving  the 
bearing  of  much  overhang  and 
uneven  strain  which  would 
rapidly  destroy  Its  accuracy. 
The  spindle  is  tapered  and  ad- 
justable in  the  head  by  a  sleeve 
and  worm  gear.  Twelve  spin- 
dle speeds  are  provided,  nine 
through  back  gears  and  three 
high  speeds  for  small  cutters 
with  open  belts.  Twelve  feed 
changes  are  also  provided. 

The  drive  is  from  a  three- 
step  cone  pulley  and  three 
speeds  for  each  step  are  in- 
stantly available  through  back 
gears  by  manipulating  the  ver- 
tical lever  A,  Fig.  1,  on  the  side 
of  the  column.  This  lever  In- 
terlocks with  the  lower  one,  B. 
preventing  two  conflicting  com- 
binations of  gears  being  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time.  When 
the  vertical  lever  is  in  its  neu- 
tral position  the  sliding  gears 
are  all  locked  out  of  mesh.  By 
moving  the  lower  of  the  two 
levers  to  the  right,  the  clutch  is 
engaged  with  its  mate  which  is 
cut  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
carrying  the  cone  pulley,  and 
the  three  high  speeds  are  trans- 
mitted directly  from  the  cone  pulley  to  the  bevel  gears  on 
the  vertical  shaft.  The  driving  gear  on  the  spindle  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  whicli  is  a  cross  section  of  the  head. 
Steel  is  used  throughout,  the  pinion  and  the  spindle  being 
forgings  and  the  large  gears  castings.  The  spindle  is  re- 
lieved of  side  strain  by  the  large  bearings  with  which  the 
spindle  gear  is  provided. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  feed  mechanism,  which  is  driven  by 


Fig 


2. — Cross  Section  of  the  Heail 
Details. 


stiuctional 


Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the  machine  and  Fig.  2  a 
cross  section  of  the  head  giving  constructional  details. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  details  of  the  feed  gear  mechan- 


Fig.  S.^Details  of  the  Feed  Mechanism. 

a  spur  gear  on  the  back  gear  shaft.  The  clutch  e,  for 
engaging  and  reversing  the  feeds,  is  on  the  upper  shaft, 
which  has  the  highest  speed  of  any  in  the  box.  and  the 
lever  D.  Fig.  1,  for  operating  the  clutch,  is  conveniently 
located  in  front  of  the  machine.  Power  from  the  clutch 
shaft  is  transmitted  through  the  slip  gears  c  and  /,  Fig. 
3.  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  Four  changes  are  obtained 
hy  using  two  pairs  of  these  gears,  which  are  interchange- 
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able.  For  each  position  of  the  slip  gears  three  speed 
changes  are  obtained  by  the  sliding  gears  g  ou  the  lower 
shaft,  which  are  operated  by  the  lever  H,  Fig.  1.  ou  the 
front  of  the  feed  box.  The  12  feeds,  which  range  from 
%  to  17  in.  per  minute,  can  be  applied  to  the  table,  the 
cross  movemeut  and  the  saddle  and  also  to  the  head 
instantaneously.  The  friction  i.  Fig.  3,  has  sufficient 
power  to  drive  any  feed,  but  will  slip  before  the  feed 


Fig.  4. — Details  of  the   Power  Quicl;   Adjustment. 

gears  or  other  parts  will  break  due  to  overload,  such  as 
accidentally  feeding  the  saddle  against  the  column  or  the 
table  nut  against  either  end  of  the  saddle. 

The  power  quick  adjustment,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig. 
4  and  also  in  Fig.  5.  is  new  and  saves  time.  The  power 
is  delivered  through  the  reversible  clutch  /,  Fig.  4,  by 
spur  gearing  direct  from  the  cone  pulley  shaft,  and  the 
transmission  from  the  clutch  shaft  is  through  an  angle 
shaft  equipped  with  universal  joints  to  the  feed  train  in 
front  of  the  machine.  Fig.  5  shows  the  arrangement  of 
the  operating  lever  K.  which  is  conveniently  placed  in 
front  of  the  machine  on   the  right  side.     This  lever  Is 


Fig.  5.- 


-Side  View,   Showing  the  Power  Quiclt  Adjustment 
Meciianism. 


also  interlocked,  making  it  impossible  for  the  feed  mech- 
anism and  the  quick  return  to  be  engaged  at  the  same 
time.  The  device  is  simple,  both  in  construction  and 
operation.  In  Fig.  5  the  lever  is  shown  with  the  power 
quick  adjustment  clutch  locked  in  neutral  position  and 
the  feed  shaft  clutch  engaged.  The  lever  is  pivoted  at 
L  with  the  lower  projection  engaging  a  rod,  m.  Fig.  4. 
passing  through  the  shaft  n,  which  is  connected  to  the 
collar  0  by  a  key  in  a.  slot  in  the  shaft.  The  shaft  p 
passes  through  the  collar  and  is  connected  by  yokes.  Q. 
Fig-  5,  at  each  side  to  the  sliding  collar  and  to  the  jaw 
clutch  on  the  feed  shaft  r.  Fig.  4.  An  outward  move- 
ment of  the  operating  lever  disengages  the  clutch  on  the 
feed  shaft  and  the  lever  is  free  to  be  moved  in  either 


direction  past  the  projection  ou  the  bearing  casting  S, 
Fig.  5,  which  locks  it  in  position,  thus  engaging  the  re- 
versible clutch  and  applying  power  for  the  quick  adjust- 
ing mechanism.  When  the  machine  is  making  duplicate 
parts  all  movemeuts  can  be  controlled  by  this  one  lever, 
by  pressing  which  toward  the  machine  again  engages 
the  feed.  This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  operation 
and  use  of  the  automatic  stops  on  the  longitudinal  and 
the  cross  movements. 

All  the  slides  are  fitted  with  taper  gibs,  which  are 
adjustable  longitudinally  to  compensate  for  wear.  The 
saddle  slide  has  two  gibs,  the  second  one  being  a  taper 
gib  on  the  inside  of  the  right-hand  bearing,  which  in- 
sures perfect  alignment  when  feeding  under  heavy  cuts. 
All  the  movemeuts  of  the  table,  saddle,  head  and  sleeve 
are  indicated  by  collars  graduated  to  read  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  and  speci- 
fications of  the  machine: 

Distance  from  center  of  spindle  to  column,   inches 15 

Total   length   of  table,   inches oti 

Worlilng  surface  of  table,  inches 14%  x  48 

Feed   to  table,   Inches .32 

Maximum  distance  between  table  and  spindle,  inches....      24 

Minimum  distance  between  tabic  and  spindle,  inches 3 

Vertical  movement  of  head,   inches 21 

Width  of  head  bearing  on  column,  inches 19 

Length  of  head  bearing  on  column,  inches 25V4 

Maximum  diameter  of  spindle,  inches 4 

Minimum  diameter  of  spindle,  inches 3 

Adjustment  of  spindle,  inches 6 

Diameter  of  smallest  cone  pulley  step,  Inches 12 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  Inches 15'4 

Width  of  driving  belt,  inches 4 

Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 390 

Hight  of  table  from  floor,  inches 30 

Xumber  of  spindle   speeds 12 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 13 

Maximum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 200 

Minimum  feed,  Inches  per  minute % 

Maximum   feed,    inches  per   minute 17 

Xumber   of   feeds 12 

Net  weight  of  machine,  pounds 6,800 

All  the  shaft  bearings  have  wool  felt  oil  retainers, 
and  connected  to  ail  bearings  are  soft  brass  tubes  5-16 
in.  in  diameter  leading  from  an  oil  cup  with  a  hinged 
cover. 

— *  »» 

The  Pittsburgh  Machine  Tool  Company's  New 
Plant 


The  Pittsburgh  Machine  Tool  Company,  which  for 
some  years  has  been  located  on  the  North  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  several  months  ago  purchased  a  site  of  land 
in  Braddock,  Pa.,  has  just  placed  contracts  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  plant  which  will  Increase  its  capacity  from 
300  to  400  per  cent. 

There  wiU  be  a  main  building,  consisting  of  a  bricli 
structure  of  mill  construction,  100  x  216  ft.,  with  a  power 
house  annex,  30  x  40  ft.  The  power  house  will  be  equip- 
ped with  an  SO-hp.  gas  engine  and  100-hp.  steam  engine. 
A  crane  runway  with  a  30-ft.  span,  250  ft.  in  length,  will 
be  erected  through  the  main  building,  which  will  extend 
over  a  railroad  siding,  and  a  10-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  will  be  installed. 

The  company  expects  to  have  the  new  plant  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  May  1,  when  the  equipment 
of  the  Pittsburgh  plant  will  be  moved  there.  The  prod- 
ucts, manufactured  by  the  company  comprise  lathes  and 
planers,  principally  engine  lathes  from  24  to  72  in.  swing, 
and  planers  of  40  to  72  in.  width.  About  150  additional 
workmen  will  be  employed  when  the  new  plant  is  put  in 
operation. 

♦  ■  » 

The  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  manufacturer  of 
woodworking  machinery.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  suite  400-423,  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  A.  S.  KurU- 
jian.  This  is  the  sixth  branch  office  opened  by  the  com- 
pany and  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  business  in  the  past  year.  A  complete  assortment  of 
the  company's  catalogues  and  other  literature  Is  carried 
in  the  new  office,  which  is  in  position  to  take  care  of  all 
inquiries  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 
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The  Wiley  &  Russell  Combination  Opening 
Die  Machine 


A  now  motoi--ilrivon  niacliiiie  has  lieeu  brought  out  by 
the  Wiley  &  Kussoll  Mfg.  Company.  Greenfield,  Mass. 
It  is  the  maker's  standard  combination  opening  die  bolt 
cutter,  nut  tapper,  pipe  threader  and  cutting-ofC  ma- 
chine equipped  with  quick  change  opening  dies. 

The  motor  u.sed  is  a  2-hp.  constant  speed  machine 
operated    liy    eillier   direct    or    alternating   current    and 


TLe  Nil.  r..")  Opcuing  Die  Bolt  Cutter,  Xut  Tapper,  Pipe  Threader 

and    Cutting-Oll    Machine    with    Electric    Motor    Drive 

Made  by  the   Wiiey  &  Itussell  Mfg.  Company, 

Greenfiekl,  Mass. 

capable  of  being  reversed  or  running  continuously  in 
one  direction.  A  bracket  is  fitted  and  bolted  to  the  bed 
on  which  the  motor  shelf  is  secured.  The  shelf  is 
hinged  at  the  back,  and  finished  projecting  lugs  rest 
on  the  cam  shaft  operated  by  the  lever  A.  In  this  way 
the  proper  belt  tension  can  be  secured  at  all  times,  and 
it  can  be  slackened  for  shifting  from  one  step  to  another 
of  the  cone  pulley.  When  the  belt  has  been  sufficiently 
tightened,  the  cam  shaft  is  locked  by  a  binder.  The 
lever  B  in  front  of  the  motor  controls  the  clutch  in  the 
large  spur  gear  at  the  left,  so  that  the  machine  can  be 
stopped  without  stopping  the  motor.  Back  gears  are 
furnished  and  a  raw  hide  driving  pinion  is  used  to  trans- 
mit power.  The  motor  drive  is  strongly  and  carefully  fit- 
ted In  place.  The  machine  so  equipped  weighs  2.300  lb. 
and  Is  guaranteed  to  cut  bolts  and  pipe  having  diameters 
of  2  in.  or  less. 


A  New  Indianapolis  Industrial  Suburb. — Members 
of  the  Greater  ludinnapolis  Industrial  Association  and 
various  other  commercial  bodies  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
are  interested  in  a  civic  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  suliurb  west  of  the  city,  to  be  known  as 
Mars  Hill.  Eight  thousand  building  lots  have  been 
placed  on  sale  by  the  organization,  which  will  improve 
the  property  with  sidewalks,  gravel  streets  and  sewers. 
A  large  tract  of  land  has  been  reserved  for  factory  sites, 
which  will  be  donated  to  concerns  outside  of  Indiana 
locating  in  the  suburb.  It  is  understood  that  the  associa- 
tion already  has  under  contract  a  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  whose  identity  will  not  be  made 
known  at  this  time. 


Shop  Cost  Accounting 

Details  of  the  New  System  Installed  at  the  Plant 
of  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company 


That  machine  tool  builders  recognize  the  value  of 
cost  accounting  is  evident  from  the  numerous  systems 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  these  are  open  to 
the  objection  that  to  install  Ihem  requires  many  changes 
in  the  shop  and  otlice  methods  of  the  plant,  but  that  re- 
cently installed  by  Miller,  Franklin  c&  Stevenson,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company,  Oakley,  Ohio, 
is  said  to  be  fle.Kible  and  adaptable  to  the  special  diffl- 
oiilties  encountered  in  every  shop.  The  essential  parts 
of  the  system  are  three  in  number  and  are  a  raw  stock 
inventory  .sheet,  a  daily  shortage  report  and  a  time  card. 

The  raw  stock  inventory  sheet,  which  is  a  5  x  8  In. 
card,  is  kept  by  the  stock  clerk  and  supplies  him  with 
the  necessary  information  for  the  daily  shortage  report. 
All  of  these  cards  are  filed  numerically  by  piece  num- 
bers.   Referring  to  the  card  for  planer  table  stock,  which 
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1. — Haw    Stock    Inventory    Sheet   Used    by    the   Cincinnati 
Planer  Company,  Oakley,  Ohio. 


is  reproduced  in  Fig.  ],  the  heading.  Material  Time,  rep- 
resents the  time  required  by  the  outside  foundry  to  de- 
liver the  rough  casting,  and  the  Operation  Time  heading 
is  the  time  necessary  for  getting  this  platen  properly 
machined  and  delivered  to  the  erectors.  The  remaining 
headings  are  self-explanatory,  with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  Ma.xinium  and  Minimum,  which  indicate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  number  of  castings  that  should 
be  carried  on  hand. 

Following  the  system  further,  on  January  1  the  In- 
ventory showed  five  castings  on  hand,  which  the  balance 
column  indicates,  and  on  January  3  two  were  issued 
on  order  No.  1S4,  leaving  a  balance  of  three,  and  the 
notation  36  in  the  Shortage  Report  column  refers  to 
the  shortage  report  of   that  number,   that   is  furnished 
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the  purchasing  agent  daily  for  his  guidance  in  ordering 
material.  On  January  10  one  casting  was  received  from 
the  foundry  and  four  were  issued  on  order  No.  ISS,  and 
the  Balance  column  naturally  shows  none  on  hand.  Ou 
January  1.5  order  No.  105  called  for  two  tables,  and  as 
none  were  ou  hand,  notation  was  made  in  the  Reserved 
for  Eequisition  column.  On  January  IS  five  castings 
were  received  from  the  foundry  and  two  were  issued 
on  order  No.  195,  and  the  stock  clerli  made  note  of  this 
by  inserting  the  date  in  the  Reserve  Issued  column,  thus 


as  a  check  against  the  clock  time  of  a  workman,  but  its 
principal  idea  is  to  enable  the  cost  clerk  to  calculate 
tlie  exact  operation  cost  of  any  particular  part  of  a  ma- 
chine tool.  These  cards  further  show  whether  the 
premium  time  allowed  on  any  job  is  either  too  liberal 
or  the  reverse,  and  affords  a  definite  basis  for  a  read- 
justment of  premium  rates.  A  time  clerk  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  shop  every  hour,  personally  inspecting  the 
job  being  worked  upon,  and  he  is  also  able  to  determine 
within    very   narrow   limits   the   exact   amount   of   time 
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Fig.   2. — The   Daily   Shortage   Report   on    Raw    Stock. 


Closing  tills  memorandum  transaction,  and  leaving  three 
tables  in  the  Balance  column.  The  advantage  of  this  is 
that  it  warns  the  stock  clerk  not  to  put  away  in  stock 
the  full  number  of  parts  received,  but  that  he  must  at 
once  deliver  to  the  machining  departments  the  quantities 
indicated  in  this  column  as  being  needed  ou  orders 
previously  issued,  but  held  up  because  of  lack  of  stock. 

The  daily  shortage  report  ou  raw  stock,  shown  in  Fig. 
■2,  is  made  up  for  the  purchasing  agent  by  the  stock  clerk 
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Fig.  3. — A  Specimen  Time  Card. 

when  posting  deliveries  from  stock  to  the  inventory  stock 
sheets  described  above,  and  the  former  is  thus  able 
to  see  at  a  glance  exactly  how  stocks  stand,  as  well  as 
what  is  urgently  needed,  and  the  time  it  will  require  to 
get  the  part,  or  supplies,  delivered;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  planer  table  cited,  the  average  time  it  takes  to  ma- 
chine the  casting  after  it  has  been  received.  These  re- 
ports ars  printed  on  SVa  x  11  in.  sheets  and  are  bound  in 
a  loose  leaf  book  in  numerical  order. 

The  time  card  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  is  not  only  used 


being  devoted  to  any  particular  job.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  every  new  operation  a  new  time  card  is  filled 
out  by  the  time  clerk,  and  the  card  for  the  previously 
completed  job  is  turned  into  the  cost  department,  thus 
enabling  this  department  to  figure  the  cost  of  any  par- 
ticular part  immediately  upon  comiiletion  of  the  work. 
*-•-• 

Shipyard  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 

^'ice-Consul  General  Joseph  J.  Slechta  forwards  the 
following  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  State  Department: 

Contract  has  just  been  closed  by  the  local  represen- 
tative of  an  important  American  manufacturing  concern 
with  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  which  maintains  a  line  of 
Brazilian  steamships  plyiug  between  Brazil  and  New 
York  and  a  very  extensive  Brazilian  coastwise  service, 
for  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  a  ship  repair 
yard  amounting  to  about  $500,000.  This  contract  repre- 
sents a  successful  effort  to  obtain  for  the  TL'nited  States 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  actuall.v  the  most  im- 
portant, single  trade  operation  which  has  ever  beeu 
effected  by  Americans  in  Brazil.  The  contract  specifies 
explicitly  that  all  of  the  material  and  machinery  for 
equipment  shall  be  of  American  manufacture. 

The  plant  is  to  be  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  op- 
eration within  one  year.  Tbe  present  plans  are  that 
when  the  repair  plant  has  been  placed  iu  good  working 
order  and  workmen  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  machinery  a  complete  ship- 
building yard  will  be  installed.  It  is  understood  that 
American  manufacturers  will  have  the  preference  in 
supplying  the  equipment  fur  this  plant  as  well. 
*  '  » 

The  Consolidated  Connellsville  Coke  Company,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders  at  I'niontown,  Pa., 
voted  to  issue  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $750,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  individual  mortgages  and  financing 
proposed  improvements.  Plans  for  the  proposed  new 
work  liave  not  been  made  public. 
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The  Landis  Solid  Adjustable  Die  Head 


A  new  typo  of  die  head,  known  as  the  solid  adjustable 
die  head,  has  been  recently  brought  out  by  the  Landis 
Machine  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  In  its  design  the 
maker  has  endeavored  to  embody  the  use  of  his  long  life, 
high  speed,  free  cutting  die,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
a  solid  one  having  a  very  wide  adjustment.  The  new 
head  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  solid  type  of 
die  now   used   on   screw   machines   where  the   work   is 
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A  New  Type  of  Solid  Adjustable  Die  Head  Made  by  the  Landis 
Machine  Company.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

backed  out  of  the  die  after  the  thread  has  been  cut. 
The  special  advantages  of  this  new  head  are  that  very 
high  cutting  speeds  which  are  equal  to  the  turning  and 
the  drilling  speeds  on  the  other  operations  of  the  screw 
machine  are  readily  acquired.  In  this  way  the  speed 
does  not  have  to  be  reduced  for  the  threading  operations 
to  accommodate  the  die,  as  frequently  has  to  be  done 
with  solid  dies.  The  chasers  can  be  ground  to  suit  the 
various  kinds  of  material  being  cut.  As  any  necessary 
amount  of  rake  can  be  given,  the  best  possible  cutting 
condition  and  ideal  results  are  said  to  be  secured.  Other 
advantages  of  this  type  of  head  are :  A  wide  range  of 
work  can  be  accommodated,  the  ability  to  adjust  any  one 
chaser  of  a  set  independently  of  the  others  or  replace  it 
without  replacing  the  complete  set,  and  the  fact  that 
each  grinding  of  the  dies  gives  all  the  qualities  of  a  new 
die. 

The  die  head  is  held  in  the  turret  of  any  ordinary 
screw  machine  and  trips  by  retarding  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  carriage.  The  tripping  arrangement  is  such 
that  when  the  desired  length  of  thread  has  been  cut,  the 
die  head  will  trip  and  revolve  with  the  work  until  the 
machine  has  time  to  reverse.  If  desired  the  die  head 
can  be  supplied  without  the  tripping  device  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  special  cases. 

The  dies  are  made  from  high  speed  steel  and  can  be 
ground  and  reground  many  times,  which  gives  a  very 
long  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  never  necessary  to 
anneal,  hob  or  retemper  them.  The  dies  are  adjusted  to 
and  from  the  center  on  radial  lines  for  work  of  different 
diameters  and  are  rigidly  held  in  their  seats.  In  addi- 
tion an  adjustment  to  compensate  for  wear  is  also  pro- 
vided. 

If  desired  one  set  of  chasers  can  be  readily  set  above 
or  below  its  rated  diameter,  as,  for  example,  a  H-iu. 
chaser  can  be  set  to  cut  work  having  diameters  varying 
from  1/4  to  1  in.  if  desired.  While  the  angle  of  the  thread 
will  not  be  ideal,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary 
screw  machine  work.  A  special  set  of  chasers  is  ordi- 
narily required  whenever  a  pitch  other  than  the  standard 
is  cut.  but  with  the  Landis  head  any  diameter  within 


its  range  can  be  cut  with  one  set  of  dies  so  long  as  the 
pitch  is  the  same.  Where  absolutely  correct  pitch  Is  re- 
quired, sjiecial  holders  to  set  tlie  chasers  on  the  angle 
corresponding  exactly  with  that  of  the  thread  should  be 
used,  but  ordinarily  this  is  not  required. 

Two  sizes  of  head  are  regularly  made.  The  following 
table  gives  the  principal  dimensions: 

No.  Vt.  No.  1. 

Kange  of  head.  Inches Mi  to  %  U  to  1 

Diameter  of  head,   Inches 2"'A6  4% 

Length  of  head.   Inches l'Vi»  -iH 

Length  of  shank.   Inches 2Vi«  •l"/i» 

Diameter  of  shank,  inches %  1% 

Length  of  thread.  Inches 1%  2% 

The  larger  of  the  two  heads  is  the  one  illustrated, 
and  sizes  with  special  lengths  and  diameters  of  shants 
can  also  be  supplied. 

■*-»-* 

Wood  &  Spencer  Reaming  and  Drilling  Jig 


A  new  jig  designed  for  high  speed  boring,  drilling  and 
reaming  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Wood  &  Spencer 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  tool  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  standard  reaming  and  drilling  jig,  as  it  can 
be  used  on  a  wide  range  of  work.  It  is  said  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  handling  parts  in  large  quantities  on 
account  of  the  quick  action  of  its  mechanism  and  the 
ease  with  which  work  can  be  placed  and  released. 

The  construction  of  the  jig  is  very  simple,  and  its 
operation  is  equally  so,  a  lever  and  worm  gear  being 
employed  to  operate  the  gripping  mechanism.  A  quarter 
turn  of  the  lever  will  fasten  or  release  the  average  piece. 
The  tool  will  take  the  place  of  many  special  jigs  which 
cannot  be  used  after  the  work  for  which  they  were  de- 
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The   Standard  Boring,   Drilling  and   Reaming  Jig  Made  by  the 
Wood  &  Spencer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

signed  is  finished.  The  construction  of  the  tool  Is  strong, 
all  wearing  parts  being  hardened  and  ground,  and  it  is 
designed  to  stand  the  severest  strain  of  drilling  without 
loosening.  Eight  sizes  of  jig,  ranging  from  %  to  2  in.  In 
capacity,  are  made  and  the  weight  is  30  lb. 


The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  paving  brick  and  owner  of  ex- 
tensive limestone  quarries,  has  made  some  changes  in 
its  organization.  The  position  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  was  created,  and  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  was 
elected  to  that  office,  retiring  from  the  presidency  after 
a  service  of  24  years.  The  resignations  of  C.  S.  Crook 
as  treasurer  and  C.  M.  Crook  as  general  manager  were 
accepted.  John  Tod  w\as  elected  president ;  C.  C.  Blair, 
general  manager,  and  John  A.  Rowland,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Fires  have  been  lighted  at  the  new  by-product  coke 
ovens  at  the  Gary  Works  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company, 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  out  the  bricks,  and  it  is  expected 
that  70  of  the  5C0  ovens  will  be  In  active  operation 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
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The  machinery  markets  in  all  sections  seem  to  be  gradually  and  conservatively  strengtliening.  Reports 
from  a  number  of  sources  indicate  that  orders  taken  during  February  exceeded  those  of  January,  and  in  many 
sections  a  better  business  was  done  than  at  any  time  since  the  summer  of  1910.  The  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  against  the  proposed  advances  of  railroad  freight  rates  have  not  affected  the 
railroad  demand  for  machinery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inquiries  from  the  carrying  companies  have  increased. 
In  New  England  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  about  ready  to  issue  a  list  for  its  Concord 
shops,  and  a  list  of  tools  is  out  in  Cincinnati  calling  for  22  machine  tools  to  be  delivered  to  the  Carolina  & 
Northwestern  Railroad.  The  railroads  are  buying  single  tools  for  replacement  in  the  East,  and  machinery 
houses  in  New  York  are  bidding  on  two  large  lists  issued  early  in  the  month.  Chicago  machinery  houses  are 
encouraged  by  the  news  that  the  railroads  in  the  Southwest  are  letting  building  contracts  for  shop  exten- 
sions, and  a  list  is  out  in  that  market  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  shops  at  Sweetwater,  Texas.  A  good 
single  tool  business  is  being  done  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  an  excellent  call  for  woodworking  machinery 
in  Baltimore.  Trade  is  good  in  Cleveland.  A  heavy  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  is  reported  from  the 
South,  where  development  of  coal  properties  and  water  works  is  affording  an  outlet  for  power  equipment  and 
contractors'  machinery.  An  encouraging  building  movement  is  on  in  Oregon  and  the  call  for  metal  working 
tools  there  has  increased  noticeably. 


New  York 

New  Toek,  March  1,  1911. 
Several  machinery  selling  houses  in  New  York  booked 
more  orders  in  February  than  in  any  month  since  March  of 
1910.  A  marked  feature  of  the  month's  transactions  was 
that  buyers  followed  their  inquiries  very  closely  with  orders 
and  a  number  of  lists  against  which  buying  had  been  de- 
ferred for  several  weeks  were  closed  out.  During  the  last 
week  new  inquiries  have  fallen  off  slightly,  but,  all  things 
considered,  the  outlook  is  entirely  satisfactory,  as  most 
houses  were  kept  busy  filling  orders  placed  against  speci- 
fications sent  out  earlier  in  the  month.  Inquiries  for  power 
equipment  have  increased  of  late,  and  manufacturers  and 
selling  agents  who  handle  heavy  power  machinery  are  bid- 
ding against  '■pecifications  for  power  house  material  required 
for  trolley  extensions.  Considerable  trolley  extension  work 
has  been  planned  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  for  the 
coming  spring,  and  builders  of  power  equipment,  who  a 
short  time  ago  were  cutting  prices  in  order  to  get  work 
enough  to  keep  their  shops  busy,  have  stiffened  their  terms, 
as  there  seems  to  be  enough  business  in  sight  to  go  around. 
The  railroads  continue  to  inquire  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  replacement,  and  from  the  way  specifications  are 
coming  out  it  does  not  appear  that  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prohibiting  the  raising 
of  freight  rates  will  result  in  any  curtailment  of  railroad 
expenditures.  Machinery  men  who  are  close  to  the  rail- 
road situation  are  informed  by  men  in  charge  of  the  mechau- 
ical  departments  of  Eastern  railroads  that  they  have  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  cut  down  their  1911  budget. 

An  Industrial  Training  School  List 
Bids  will  be  received  March  9  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  a  line  of  shop  equipment  to  be 
delivered  to  Public  School  No.  2  in  that  city.  The  list  calls 
for  a  general  line  of  mechanical  equipment  used  in  manual 
training,  in  addition  to  mill  supplies,  such  as  belts,  pulleys, 
shafting,  machine  guards,  &c.  Induded  in  the  machinery 
requirements  are  eight  engine  lathes,  all  with  a  12-in.  swing, 
six  with  a  4-ft.  bed  and  two  with  a  5-ft.  bed ;  one  lathe  with 
a  14-in.  swing  and  6-ft.  bed,  fitted  with  power  cross  feed, 
belt  and  gear  feed,  tapping  attachments,  &c. ;  two  hand 
lathes,  12-in.  swing,  i-ft.  bed ;  one  24  x  24  in.  planer,  one 
shaper,  one  20-in.  drill  press,  one  milling  machine,  one  uni- 
versal grinder,  one  power  hack  saw,  one  universal  saw  bench, 
one  14-in.  cut-off  saw,  one  14-in.  rip  saw,  eight  belt  driven 
wood  turning  speed  lathes,  to  turn  24  in.  between  centers; 
two  belt  driven  speed  lathes,  60-in.  bed,  to  turn  36  in.  be- 
tween centers ;  one  band  sawing  machine,  one  hand  planer 
and  jointer.  A  quantity  of  chucks,  drill  chucks  and  con- 
siderable electrical  equipment  is  also  required.  Specifica- 
tions for  the  equipment  can  be  secured  from  John  T.  Row- 
land, Jr.,  15  Exchange  place,  Jersey  City,  who  is  the  super- 
vising architect,  or  the  secretarv  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  the  City  Hall. 

Hazen  &  Whipple,  consulting  engineers  of  103  Park 
avenue.  New  York,  have  inquiries  out  for  a  line  of  equip- 
ment for  a  sand  filtration  plant  and  pumping  plant  to  be 
installed  at  Ogdensburg,   N.  Y.     The   requirements  include 


steam  and  electric  pumping  machinery,  water  turbine,  electri- 
cal equipment,  boilers  and  other  appurtenances.  Copies  of 
specifications  can  be  obtained  from  the  consulting  engineers 
or  from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  at 
Ogdensburg. 

The  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  in  course  of  construction  an  addition  to  its  power  plaut 
and  has  plans  under  way  for  an  extensive  factory  addition 
for  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates. 

Walter  E.  Sexton,  Mineola,  has  completed  plans  for  the 
town  of  Westbury,  L.  I.,  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
water  works  to  cost  $60,000. 

Payne  Brothers,  Inc.,  275  Emmet  street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
will  erect  two  steel  buildings,  one  39  x  432  ft.,  and  another, 
50  X  160  ft.,  as  an  addition  to  their  steel  fabricating  plant 
at  that  address. 

The  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
main  offices  are  at  Newark,  is  arranging  to  build  a  car  house 
at  Hilton,  N.  J.,  a  part  of  which  will  be  given  over  to 
a  machine  shop  for  making  temporary  repairs  to  its  rolling 
stock.  The  shops  and  car  house  will  be  one  story  aud 
will  be  50  x  302  ft. 

The  City  Council  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  will  expend  $1G,6TS 
for  additional  equipment  for  the  municipal  electric  light 
plant. 

Bridgeton,  N.  .J.,  will  receive  bids  until  March  7  for  the 
construction  of  a  disposal  works  and  pumping  station.  C. 
B.  Jones  is  city  clerk. 

The  Wagener  Shoe  Company,  Penn  Yann,  N.  Y.,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  plant,  doubling  the  size  of  the  present 
building.  Considerable  new  machinery  and  equipment  will 
be  required. 

The  Newcomb  Carbureter  Company,  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  mau- 
ufaeture  carbureters,  gas  engines,  &c.  The  incorporators 
are  Edward  C.  Newcomb,  North  Scituate,  Mass. ;  Geo.  F. 
Chamberlin,  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  and  Edwin  C.  Chamberlin,  4 
West  Eighty-fourth  street.  New  York  City. 

Plans  for  a  power  house  to  be  erected  for  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  new  Technical  High 
School  and  a  grammar  school  adjoining,  at  Bennett  Park, 
Eagle  and  Clinton  streets,  are  being  prepared  by  Architects 
Miller  and  North,  1003  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo. 

The  J.  W.  Storandt  Mfg.  Company,  322-324  St.  Paul 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  show  cases  and 
store  fixtures,  is  to  build  a  new  factory,  122  x  318  ft.,  one 
story,  saw-tooth  roof,  on  LyeU  avenue.  Bids  are  now  being 
received. 

The  equipment  for  the  new  water  works  pumping  station 
at  the  foot  of  Porter  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Commission  of  Public  Works,  will  include  five 
30,000,000-gal.  triple  expansion  pumps,  eight  750-hp.  water- 
tube  boilers  and  steam  mains,  with  feed  pumps  and  coal  and 
ash  handling  machinery,  and  an  electric  overhead  crane. 

The  Keith  Paper  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  paper  manufacturing  plant  on  the  Niagara 
River,  near  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Charles  Upson  is 
manager. 

The  plant  of  the  Brown  &  Kearney  Company,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  wood  advertising  novelties,  is  to  he 
moved  to  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y.  About  a  year  ago  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  factory  of  the  Silver  Springs  Mfg. 
Company,  which  it  has  since  been  operating,  in  connection 
with  the  Warsaw  plant.  The  business  of  the  company  will 
now  be  consolidated  at  Silver  Springs. 

The   Beebe   Electric  Railway   System,    Syracuse,   N.   Y., 
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will  install  nil  additional  stationary  transformer  of  GiKl-lip. 
capacity  in  the  Brockport  suhstatiou  of  the  Uuffalo,  Lock- 
port  &  Rochester  Railway  to  "step  down"  the  high  tension 
Niagara  Falls  power  current  to  the  lower  voltage  used  for 
electric  railway  operation. 

The  Slater  Weailior  Strip  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  metallic  weather  strip.  The  incorporators  include 
J.  .T.  and  II.  L.  Slater  and  I>.  J.  Ward,  all  of  Buffalo. 

The  J.  M.  Jones  Sons  Car  Company,  Watervliet,  N.  Y., 
is  planning  to  erect  an  addition  to  its  plant,  necessitated  by 
contracts  for  forward  delivery  recently  received. 

The  business  and  plant  of  the  Morris  Machine  Works. 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Valley 
Iron  Works  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  will  be  removed  to 
tie  latter  place,  where  space  has  been  provided  by  an  addi- 
tion recently  completed.  The  absorbed  company's  specialty 
was  the  manufacture  of  the  Hcndershot  patent  compression 
shaft  coupling. 

The  Ridgeway  Lime  &  Sulphur  Company,  Medina,  N.  Y., 
will  shortly  commence  construction  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  spraying  material  and  apparatus.  .John 
Crowley  is  president  of  the  company. 

The"  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Works.  North  Tona- 
wanda.  N.  Y.,  E.  C.  Andrews,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, has  aw-arded  contracts  for  extensive  additions  to  its 
plant  at  Oliver  street,  Ninth  avenue  and  the  Erie  Railroad, 
whicb  will  double  its  present  capacity.  Eight  new  buildings 
will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  An  additional 
96-in.  cupola  and  new  blowers  will  be  installed ;  also  several 
thousand  feet  of  electric  overhead  carrier  track,  with  neces- 
sary carriers  and  cranes.  Later  on  further  equipment  of 
grinding  and  polishing  machinery  will  be  provided. 

F.  T.  Elwood,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  receiving  bids  for  a  refuse  incinerating  plant  to  be 
constructed  by  the  city  on  Falls  street,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $100,000. 

The  Livingston-Niagara  Power  Company,  Mt.  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  will  build  an  electric  power  transformer  station,  30  x 
40  ft.,  35  ft.  high,  at  Golah,  N.  Y.  Contract  for  construction 
has  been  given  to  the  Alexander  Shumway  &  L'tz  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago 

Chicago,    III.,    February   28,    1911. 

The  Chicago  machinery  market  is  brighter  this  week. 
Some  of  the  numerous  inquiries  that  have  been  hanging  fire 
for  the  past  month  have  been  closed.  Most  business  has 
emanated  from  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  though  some 
little  railroad  orders  have  been  sold.  The  demand  from  au- 
tomobile interests  is  decidedly  quieter  than  last  year  at 
this  time.  Building  contracts  let  by  railroads  in  the  South- 
west are  encouraging,  and  the  activity  jiarticularly  in  Texas, 
where  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  ordered  extensive  shop 
improvements,  has  lent  a  stronger  tone  to  the  market. 

The  Witherspoon-Engler  Company,  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago,  has  been  awarded  contracts  by  the  Santa  Fe  for 
the  construction  at  Sweetwater,  Texas,  of  the  following 
buildings :  Woodworking  machinery  and  carpenter  shop,  40 
X  100  ft,  one  story ;  open  air  repair  shed  for  freight  cars. 
59  X  307  ft.,  one  story ;  engine  supply  building.  40  x  SO 
ft.;  hose  house.  10  x  12  ft.;  machine  shop,  60  x  100  ft.,  two 
stories;  lavatory  building,  26  x  54  ft.,  two  stories;  round- 
house, 18  stalls,  92  X  464  ft.,  with  85-ft.  turntable  pit; 
blacksmith  shop,  45  x  63  ft. ;  storehouse,  62  x  100  ft.,  two 
stories  and  basement ;  power  house,  60  x  75  ft.,  two  stories, 
and  coal  pockets  and  trestle.  The  company  also_  has  been 
awarded  contracts  by  the  same  road  for  construction  of  the 
following  buildings  at  Slaton  Junction  :  Concrete  oil  reser- 
voir, 15,000  gal. ;  engine  and  supply  building,  40  x  80  ft. ; 
hose  house,  10  x  12  ft. ;  machine  and  blacksmith  shop,  60 
X  100  ft,  two  stories ;  lavatory  building.  26  x  .59  ft.,  two 
stories ;  roundhouse,  12  stalls,  92  x  312  ft,  with  S5-ft  turn- 
table pit;  power  house,  36  x  72  ft.,  including  coal  pocket 
and  trestle  work.  Contracts  for  all  material  to  be  used 
in  construction  of  the  buildings  have  been  let  by  the  With- 
erspoon-Engler Company,  and  the  equipment  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Santa  Fe.  It  is  also  understood  that  this 
road  is  preparing  to  make  improvements  to  its  Cleburne, 
Texas,  shops  at  a  cost  of  about  $75,000.  These  improve- 
ments will  consist  of  a  new  power  house  containing  six  300- 
hp.  boiler.s.  dry  kiln.  90-in.  motor  driving  wheel  lathe,  au- 
togenous welding  plant  and  other  new  machines. 

The  Maple  City  Mfg.  Company.  Monmouth,  111.,  manu- 
facturer of  oilers  and  sheet  metal  goods,  incorporated  in 
1907  with  $30,000,  has  been  reincorporated  with  $150,000 
capital  stock,  and  has  purchased  the  building  in  which  it  is 
located,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  114  x  277  ft.,  four 
stories.  Under  the  new  organization  the  same  officers  will 
be  in  charge. 


A\'illiniii  K.  I'lrrin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  leased  a  foundry 
at  Sycamore,  111.,  into  which  it  is  moving  its  equipment 
from  its  (yhicago  plant. 

The  Northwestern  Can  Company,  Chicago,  which  re- 
cently closed  a  contract  with  Brazil,  Ind.,  for  the  removal 
of  its  plant  to  that  city,  will  commence  at  once  the  erection 
of  buildings  to  contain  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  tloor  space. 

The  Celfor  Tool  Company,  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a  factory 
building  at  Buchanan,  Mich.,  plans  for  which  have  not 
been  prepared. 

Sargent  &  Lund.v,  consulting  engineers,  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  Chicago,  have  preliminary  plans  in  prog- 
ress for  the  construction  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  of  a  central 
light,  heat  and  power  plant  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  for  the 
Kentucky  Electric  Company.  Equipment  will  be  iiurchased 
by  the  owners,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  orders  have 
been  placed. 

The  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Company,  Chicago,  has  :u- 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $2.">0,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Metropolis  Foundry  Company,  Metropolis,  III.,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $3500  capital  stock,  has  taken 
over  an  existing  plant,  which  it  expects  to  enlarge  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Hawthorne,  111.,  has 
plans  prepared  for  the  construction  of  two  manufacturing 
buildings,  the  total  dimensions  of  which  are  100  x  300  ft. 
Contracts  for  the  structural  steel  have  been  let,  but  the 
actual  work  of  construction  has  not  been  started. 

The  Illinois  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Streator, 
111.,  has  purchased  property  upon  which  it  is  considering 
the  erection  of  a  power  house.  Sargent  &  Lundy,  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  are  the  consulting  engineers. 

The  Atlas  Tool  &  Implement  Works,  Rock  Island,  111., 
incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock,  has  taken  over  an 
existing  plant  which  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  for  material 
or  equipment. 

The  E.  A.  Preuss  Company,  La  Salle,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capita!  stock  of  $6000.  The  incorporators 
are  Arthur  E.  Preuss,  Geo.  A.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  Thos.  F. 
Doyle.  The  company  will  engage  in  manufacturing  builders' 
and  manufacturers'  supplies. 

The  Savill-Chandler  Company,  Canton,  111.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Canton  Foundry  &  Heating  Company,  and 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Johnson-Bore  Switch-Throw  Company,  Decatur,  111., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $200,000. 

The  city  of  Wheaton.  111.,  will  receive  bids  until  March 
6  for  one  60-hp.  gas  engine,  gas  producer  and  pump.  Louis 
Ellsworth  is  city  clerk. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelpiil\,  Pa.,  February  27,  1911. 

February  has,  in  some  instances,  proved  to  be  a  better 
month  for  orders  than  January,  but  even  at  that  manufac- 
turers have  not  booked  new  business  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  influence  very  greatly  the  recent  productive  rate.  With 
general  demand  light,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  changes  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  machine  tool  business  from 
week  to  week  and  under  conditions  which  have  recently  pre- 
vailed. The  receipt  of  one  or  more  fair  sized  orders  is  likely 
to  show  quite  a  variation  in  instances  in  the  monthly  per- 
centage basis  of  the  business  transacted,  which  does  not 
represent,  however,  the  average  condition  in  the  trade.  De- 
velopments during  the  closing  week  of  the  month  have  been 
unimportant.  About  the  usual  run  of  small  lot  business  has 
been  transacted  by  merchants.  In  several  instances  sales 
covering  a  number  of  tools  for  small  shop  equipment  have 
been  reported  but  there  has  been  no  fresh  demand  from  any 
of  the  customary  buyers  in  larger  quantities.  No  further 
inquiries  from  the  railroads  in  this  territory  have  been  re- 
ported, but  the  trade  looks  forward  to  better  conditions.  The 
freight  rate  decisions,  while  adverse  to  the  railroads,  will,  it 
is  believed,  have  but  a  temporary  unfavorable  influence  on  the 
business  situation.  The  general  improvement  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  is  believed  to  be  genuine  and  buying  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  In  the  second-hand  machinery  field  a  fair 
amount  of  business  is  under  negotiation,  but  sales  have  not 
increased  to  any  marked  extent.  A  moderate  demand  for 
power  equipment  is  reported,  boiler  shops  have  been  quite 
active  and  sales  of  engines  of  moderate  capacity  have  been  a 
trifle  better.  The  situation  in  the  foundry  trade  shows  little 
change;  a  little  better  demand  for  steel  castings  is  reported, 
while  some  jobbing  foundries  are  a  shade  more  active. 

Fire  partially  destroyed  the  copper,  brass  and  iron  work- 
ing plant  of  George  F.  Ott.  207-213  Buttonwood  street,  on 
February  21.  The  damage  was  not  serious  and  the  plant 
was  in  partial   operation  within   the  week.     The   principa* 
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damage  to  the  machine  shop  was  in  the  burning  out  of  the 
motors,  which  have  been  replaced.  In  a  short  time  the  plant 
is  expected  to  again  be  in  full  operation. 

The  John  B.  Stetson  Company  is  preparing  to  build  fur- 
ther additions  to  its  plant  at  Germantown  and  Montgomery 
avenues.  An  eight-story  addition,  50  x  81  ft.,  and  a  six-story 
addition,  44  x  98  ft.,  are  proposed.  Plans  are  by  the  com- 
pany engineers. 

The  Deportment  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  will  receive  bids  until  March  6  for  furnishing, 
under  schedule  A,  one  deck  and  coal  scow,  and  under  schedule 
B  one  stiff  leg  derrick,  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the  depart- 
ment deck  scows.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  acting  director,  Joseph  F.  Hasskarl,  5.55  Bourse 
Building. 

The  Reading  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  re- 
ports inquiries  very  good,  that  it  has  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  business  on  its  order  books  and,  while  business  in 
hand  is  not  yet  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  it  has  been 
able  to  keep  its  full  quota  of  employees  engaged.  This  com- 
pany is  building  two  special  double  I-beam  hand  power  trav- 
eling cranes  for  the  United  States  Government,  for  use  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  which  will  be  fitted  with  interchange- 
able parts  so  that  they  may  be  used  either  as  of  4,  6  or  ]0 
tons  capacity. 

The  R.  S.  Newbold  &  Son  Company,  Norristown,  Pa., 
considere  the  outlook  for  business  decidedly  better.  The  ma- 
chine and  boiler  shop  departments  are  both  very  busy,  and 
while  there  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  the  foundry,  the 
improvement  in  that  department  has  not  been  so  noticeable. 
Orders  coming  in  are  not  very  large,  as  a  rule,  but  in  the 
aggregate  are  sufficient  to  keep  it  going  fairly  well  and  a 
steady  increase  In  business  is  anticipated. 

The  Hilles  &  Jones  Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  advises 
us  that  its  rate  of  production  has  increased  materially  over 
that  of  several  months  ago  and  the  prospect  for  the  future 
is  considered  favorable.  Among  recent  shipments  are 
punches,  sheare  and  coping  machines  for  new  structural  steel 
shops  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  these  tools  being 
■designed  for  handling  Bethlehem  as  well  as  standard  sections. 

The  Light  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is 
operating  at  pretty  close  to  full  capacity,  although  business 
generally  is  still  considerably  below  that  at  this  time  a  year 
ago.  Several  very  satisfactory  orders  have,  however,  been 
recently  booked,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  will 
gradually  expand,  particularly  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  Wilbraham-Greeu  Blower  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
has  been  fairly  busy  for  the  last  three  months,  but  orders 
have  been  confined  to  small  lots  and  of  a  varied  character. 
New  business  is  still  inclined  to  drag  and,  while  a  betterment 
is  looked  for,  a  doubt  is  expressed  that  normal  conditions  in 
its  lines  will  hardly  be  reached  in  the  very  near  future. 

Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  appointed  the 
Central  Foundry  Supply  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  its 
Western  selling  agent  for  the  Box  electric  and  hand  power 
cranes  and  hoists. 

•-»-♦ 


New  England 


Boston,  M.\ss.,  February,  2S,  1911. 

The  machinery  market  has  shown  little  change  since  last 
week.  The  news  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  soon  have 
out  a  list  of  machinery  for  its  Concord  shops,  a  list  prob- 
ably considerably  larger  than  that  for  the  Lyndonville,  Vt., 
shops,  will  be  received  with  pleasure.  The  dealers  state  that 
other  good  business  is  in  sight.  The  Government  shops  of 
Xew  England  get  no  great  amount  of  money  under  the 
Civil  Appropriation  bill.  Watertown  Arsenal  is  down  for 
$17,000  for  completing  its  power  plant,  $10,000  for  an  oil 
burning  system  and  $15,000  for  a  testing  machine.  The 
Springfield  Armory  receives  $18,300.  The  wire  business  con- 
tinues good,  though  the  copper  market  has  affected  the  de- 
mand for  copper  and  alloy  lines.  Business  men  everywhere 
are  discussing  the  railroad  rate  case  decision  in  its  effects 
upon  business,  the  common  opinion  being  that  no  perma- 
nently serious  results  will  follow,  though  the  fear  is  expressed 
that  some  of  the  railroads  will  still  further  postpone  needed 
improvements. 

The  Boston  iron  and  steel  merchants  report  business  slow. 
January  showed  a  marked  decrease  over  the  same  month  of 
1910,  and  while  February  may  show  some  improvement,  it 
will  probably  be  disappointing.  One  of  the  chief  complaints 
is  difficulty  in  making  collections.  Even  some  buyers  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  a  spot  cash  business  are  per- 
mitting some  little  time  to  elapse  before  payment,  and  that 
class  of  trade  which  requires  to  be  carried  is  waiting,  on  the 
average,  beyond  its  normal  time  of  settlement.  Customers 
are  buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  the  belief,  according  to 
the  jobbers,  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing,  and 
prefer  to  conserve  their  cash  resources  for  the  present.  The 
■stocks  of  consumers  are  very  low.  however,  and  consequently 


the   demand   must  be  heavy   with  the   resumption   of  more 
active  trade. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  has  decided  to  erect  large 
addition  to  its  repair  shop  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  the  en- 
gineers are  now  working  on  the  plans.  Details  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  officials  state  that  a  very  good  sized  list 
of  machine  tools  will  be  given  to  the  trade  in  the  near  future. 
The  matter  of  the  big  shops,  to  cost  $2,.")00,000,  is  not  yet 
decided,  the  new  site  not  having  been  selected  to  date. 

The  Waterbury  Crucible  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  crucibles,  is  going  out  of  business  and  its 
plant  is  for  sale.  The  purpose  is  to  move  the  business  to 
Detroit,  Mich.,  but  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  completed. 
Edgar  B.  Seidell,  the  practical  man  of  the  business,  will 
move  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  the  company's  affairs  have 
been  fixed  up,  and  proposes  to  take  a  considerable  rest  after 
35  years  in  the  crucible  business. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Chapman  Mfg.  Company,  In- 
dian Orchard,  Mass.,  are  considering  a  plan  proposed"  by  a 
committee  of  their  number  for  a  financial  reorganization  of 
the  business,  which  includes  the  creation  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion of  similar  name  which  would  take  over  the  entire  stock 
and  business  of  the  present  company.  The  proposition  includes 
increasing  the  preferred  stock  from  $300,000  to  $500,000, 
but  also  the  decreasing  of  the  common  stock  from  $1,000,000 
to  $500,000.  The  action  is  taken  at  the  instance  of  Presi- 
dent Adolph  W.  Gilbert.  The  consummation  of  the  plan 
will  place  the  business  on  a  more  advantageous  basis. 

Two  great  power  projects  have  been  authorized  by  act  of 
the  Vermont  Legislature.  One  is  that  of  a  syndicate  con- 
sisting of  L.  B.  Dow,  Boston ;  John  E.  Reynolds,  New  York, 
and  Fred  C.  Davis,  Springfield,  Vt.,  who  have  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  Mill  River,  in  the  town  of  Clarendon, 
which  will  be  developed  as  an  electro-hydraulic  plant,  with 
an  estimated  capacity  of  4000  hp.  The  Clarendon  Power 
Company  has  been  organized.  One  dam  and  one  of  two 
power  plants  will  be  built  in  the  spring.  The  other  charter 
provides  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Fifteen  Mile  Power 
Company,  which  proposes  to  erect  a  dam  across  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  the  town  of  Norton,  flow  4000  acres  of 
land  and  create,  it  is  stated,  40,000  hp. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  New  England  will  be  increased 
by  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  in  connection  with  its  purchase 
of  control,  with  the  New  York  Central  system,  of  the  Rut- 
land Railroad.  By  the  building  of  a  link  io  miles  long  in  the 
Boston  &  Maine  system,  between  South  Vernon  and  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt..  the  road  secures  its  own  line  to  Montreal.  It  is 
believed  that  Boston  shippers  and  others  will  be  benefited 
by  this  shorter  and  quicker  haul. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  aerial  craft,  which  was 
held  in  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston,  last  week,  demonsti-ated 
most  forcibly  the  progress  of  aviation  as  a  factor  of  indus- 
try. Many  of  the  well-known  American  companies  were  rep- 
resented by  exhibits,  most  of  them  by  fully  equipped  ma- 
chines, and  a  considerable  number  of  new  concerns  showed 
their  projected  heavier  than  air  craft,  or  parts  or  acces- 
sories. Even  the  toy  aeroplane  was  well  represented  as  an 
established  business,  most  interesting  being  the  standardized 
parts  for  the  use  of  amateurs  who  have  taken  up  the  hobby 
of  designing  and  building  models.  From  the  New  England 
point  of  view  the  most  important  exhibit  was  that  of  the 
Burgess  Company  &  Curtis,  Marblehead,  Mass..  which  has 
established  works  that  promise  to  assume  still  greater  pro- 
portions. The  Metz  Company,  Waltham,  Mass.,  showed  a 
new  machine  and  a  rotary  type  gasoline  engine.  This  con- 
cern, which  builds  automobiles,  has  taken  up  the  aeroplane  in 
a  serious  way  and  will  extend  its  works  to  provide  for  the 
new  department.  Other  exhibits  by  companies  not  yet  very  well 
known  in  this  field  were  those  of  the  Cameron  Car  Com- 
pany, Beverly,  Jlass. ;  Sinnott  &  Swinton,  Reading,  Mass.; 
Gillstrom  &  Johnson,  Hartford.  Conn. ;  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Ips- 
wich, Mass. ;  the  J.  Pollinger  Aeroplane  Mfg.  Company, 
Chelsea,  Mass. ;  Saunders  &  Butler,  341  Newbury  street,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. ;  Boston  Aeronautical  Mfg.  Company,  131  Cole- 
ridge street.  East  Boston  ;  Harriman  Aeromobile  Company, 
53  State  street,  Boston,  and  the  International  Airship  Com- 
pany, 50  Congress  street,  Boston.  ^  The  Hendee  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Springfield,  Mass.,  showed  Ss  new  'aeroplane  engine. 
The  standard  types  of  flying  machines  were  well  represented. 
\  feature  of  the  show  was  the  various  makes  of  rotary  com- 
bustion engines,  in  which  a  great  interest  was  shown.' 

The  General  Mfg.  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  special  rivets,  screws,  studs,  steel  balls  for  tumbling 
work,  &c.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  growing  business  for  new  equipment,  which  has  been 
purchased  and  installed. 

The  Wire  Novelty  Mfg.  Company,  West  Haven,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  clothing  buckles,  tinners'  trimmings  and 
specialties,  will  erect  two  additions  to  its  factory,  one  46  x  64 
ft.  for  an  automatic  machinery  room,  the  other  26  x  37  ft. 
for  the  finishing  department.  The  machinery  and  equipment 
is  contracted  for,  the  company  states. 
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The  Connecticut  Bed  Spring  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  under  Connecticut  laws,  with  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  of  which  ^2500  has  been  paid  in.  Charles 
Walzer  is  the  president  and  treasurer  and  Benjamin  Bern- 
stein secretary.    The  factory  will  be  located  in  Waterbury. 

The  Columbia  Carriage  &  Rattan  Company,  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  is  equipping  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  children's  carriages,  and  proposes  to  create  a  business 
of  large  size,  the  available  floor  space  permitting  of  the  em- 
ployment of  300  hands.  The  office  is  at  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Newton  streets. 

The  Bradford  Dyers"  Association,  Bradford.  Yorkshire, 
England,  has  acquired  some  800  acres  of  land  between 
Xiantic  and  Westerly,  K.  I.,  and  proposes  to  erect  a  large 
plant  and  create  a  model  factory  village  on  the  premises,  at 
a  reported  cost  of  $1,000,000.  An  important  water  power  is 
included  in  the  land  holdings  of  the  Syndicate,  which  will 
be  developed  for  power.  A  storage  reservoir  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  United  Drug  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  selected 
Kansas  City  as  the  site  of  a  new  Western  plant,  and  states 
that  it  -will  erect  a  building  containing  approximately  144,000 
6q.  ft.,  five  stories  and  basement,  either  of  brick,  steel  and 
concrete,  or  of  mill  construction,  more  probably  the  latter. 
The  company  assumes  that  the  building  will  cost  about  $240,- 
000  and  its  equipment  $150,000. 

The  Richard  French  Iron  Works,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  structural  and  ornamental  steel  and  iron 
work,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  forge  shop  36  x  94  ft. 

J.  L.  Brackett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine,  box  manufactur- 
ers, whose  large  plant  was  destroyed  a  week  ago,  state  that 
thev  will  not  rebuild  immediately. 


Cleveland 

Cii;vELAKD,  Ohio,  February  2S,  1911. 
Business  in  the  local  machine  tool  market  shows  prac- 
tically no  change.  Dealers  are  getting  a  fair  volume  ot 
single  tool  orders  and  inquiries,  but  there  still  is  a  noticeable 
absence  of  inquiries  of  any  size.  Large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns as  a  rule  are  refraining  from  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket, practically  all  of  the  business  being  from  small  manu- 
facturing plants  and  repair  shops.  There  is  about  as  much 
inquiry  for  second-hand  as  for  new  tools,  second-hand  lathes 
being  particularly  in  demand.  The  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  refusing  to  allow  increases  in 
freight  rates  will,  it  is  expected,  have  the  effect  of  holding 
back  some  prospective  business,  particularly  from  the  rail- 
roads. In  addition  to  machine  tool  equipment  inquiries  are 
pending  from  several  railroads  for  coal  and  ore  handling 
plants,  and  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  equipment  fear 
that  these  orders  may  be  held  up  for  a  time,  although  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  purchases  of  plants  that  are  needed 
will  be  deferred  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  by  Charles 
L.  Brvant,  Otto  Fix,  B.  A.  Hendrieksen,  Guy  M.  Lee  and 
Albert  C.  Orth.  The  company  will  succeed  to  the  business 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Regulator  Company,  which  has  a  plant 
at  978  East  Sixty-fourth  street,  the  new  name  being  more 
representative  of  the  company's  present  line  of  products, 
which  are  mostly  water  heating  goods  in  all  kinds  and 
radiators.  Charles  L.  Bryant  is  president  and  G.  M.  Lee 
secretary. 

The  Colonial  Ice  Company,  Cleveland,  will  build  a  new 
artificial  ice  manufacturing  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
So  tons.  The  contract  for  the  equipment  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  of  Detroit. 

■  The  National  Metal  Reduction  Company.  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  A.  D. 
Lew.  Max  Stotter,  S.  M.  Ploe  and  others. 

it  is  announced  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
has  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  improvements  outlined  for 
that  road  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad, 
several  months  ago.  The  plan  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  concrete  dock  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  enlargement 
of  the  terminal  facilities  and  yards  in  Toledo  and  double 
tracking  the  road  between  Toledo  and  Columbus. 

The  plant  of  the  Bonnot  Company,  Louisville,  Ohio,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  February  22.  the  loss  being  about  §2.5,000. 
This  plant  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  warm  air 
furnaces.  The  company  makes  its  other  products  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  where  its  headquarters  are  located.  No  action 
has  been  taken  as  yet  regarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant. 
The  Canton  Rubber  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  of  which 
R.  D.  Bradley  is  president,  announces  that  it  will  soon  begin 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  A  site  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased on  Marion  street  adjoining  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. A  three  or  four  story  building  will  be  erected,  about 
50  X  2.50  ft.  The  capital  stock  will  be  increased  from  $24.- 
000  to  $200,000. 


The  (jeneral  Fire  Extinguisher  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  which  is  erecting  an  addition,  150  x  350  ft.,  to  its 
plant  at  Warren,  Ohio,  to  be  used  for  enlarging  its  pipe 
cutting  and  storage  departments,  will  install  10  new  pipe 
threading  machines,  two  cutting-off  machines,  a  5-ton  crane 
with  25-ft.  lift,  a  t>0-ft.  electric  traveling  crane,  and  about 
30  individual  motors  for  driving  the  old  and  new  pipe  thread- 
ing machines. 

The  question  of  securing  a  satisfactory  water  supply 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  long  drawn  out  controversy 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  solved  by  the  reaching  of  an 
agreement  by  the  city  and  the  Akron  Water  Works  Com- 
pany, according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  agrees  to 
install  a  water  purification  system  within  90  days. 

New  light,  power  and  water  plants  are  planned  in 
North  Brewster,  Ohio,  by  the  North  Brewster  Electric  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Company  and  the  North  Brewster  Water 
Supply  Company,  which  were  recently  organized. 

The  business  of  the  Lewis  Welding  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital 
stock.  The  business  has  been  established  about  a  year. 
The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  valves  for  automobiles, 
stationary  and  marine  motors,  and  does  a  general  electrical 
welding  business.  No  improvements  are  contemplated  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  company  states  that  it  is  increas- 
ing its  equipment  from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  its  in- 
creasing business. 

♦-•-» 

Detroit 

Deteoit,  Mich.,  February  27,  1911. 
A  somewhat  peculiar  condition  exists  in  this  city  in  the 
automobile  and  auto  accessories  trade.  While  the  former 
are  commenting  on  the  general  healthy  condition,  in  fact,  ex- 
cellent, of  the  motor  car  industry,  the  latter  are  complaining 
of  a  very  noticeable  slump.  One  city  salesman  explains  the 
situation  as  being  the  natural  result  of  an  oversupply  of  last 
year's  products  by  the  motor  car  men,  and  the  effort  to  use 
this  material  in  1911  models,  which  in  several  cases  are 
practically  the  same  and  in  one  case  exactly  identical  with 
last  year's  model.  While  the  manufacturers  of  the  motor 
cars  report  excellent  sales,  these  sales  are  not  in  Detroit, 
but  to  outside  agents.  Eight  salesmen  for  one  concern  of 
this  city  report  the  disposal  of  one  lone  car  between  them 
in  this  city  for  January. 

The  Huron  Motor  Car  Company  of  this  city  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Lansing.  It  is  a  new  addition  to  this  city's  automobile 
colony,  and  starts  operations  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000.  The  company's  products  will  constitute  gas  engines 
and  gas  engine  parts,  as  well  as  motor  cars. 

The  new  Studebaker  corporation,  recently  organized,  will 
combine  the  interests  of  the  E.  M.  F.  plant  of  this  city  and 
the  Studebaker  plant  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  Clement  Stude- 
baker, Jr.,  states  that  the  new  company  will  erect  at  De- 
troit the  largest  automobile  plant  in  the  world. 

The  Buhl  Malleable  Company,  along  with  other  improve- 
ments, will  erect  a  large  new  annealing  room  adjoining  the 
main  factory. 

The  John  Scott  &  Co.,  recently  organized,  will  erect  a 
big  ice  making  plant  at  Hastings  and  Trombly  avenues.  The 
plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  is  engaged  in 
several  improvements  to  its  Detroit  plant.  A  subsidiary 
machine  shop,  adjoining  the  main  factory,  is  one  of  the 
items. 

A  new  generator  house  will  be  erected  by  the  Detroit  & 
Suburban  Gas  Company.  The  structure  will  be  a  two-story 
steel  frame  building. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Company  has  let  the  contract  for 
a  one-story  factory  at  Sycamore  and  Grand  River.  The 
plant  will  cost  around  $12,000. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Upholstering  Company  has  the  plans 
completed  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  factory  at  Cadil- 
lac, Mich.,  to  manufacture  a  fireless  cooker  as  a  side  line. 
This  product  has  become  so  important  a  feature  as  to  justify 
considerable  development. 

The  Kawneer  Mfg.  Company,  Niles,  Mich.,  originally 
manufacturer  of  store  fronts  and  barbers'  fixtures,  is  branch- 
ing out  in  other  lines.  Its  growing  trade  has  made  necessary 
the  erection  of  a  new  factory,  60  x  365  ft.  This  will  give 
a  total  floor  space  of  66,300  sq.  ft. 

The  Brooks  Aeroplane  Company,  lately  organized  at  Sag- 
inaw, Mich.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  company  will  deal  in  aeroplanes 
and  accessories.  C.  C.  Brooks  has  the  management  of  the 
new  company  in  hand. 

The  Iosco  Turpentine  Company,  Iosco,  Mich.,  will  bepn 
work  on  its  plant  within  the  next  60  days.  The  company  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2.50,000,   and  will   install  apparatus  to  make   the  finished 
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product.     The   company   will   commence   operations   with   a 
battery  of  six  retorts,  which  will  shortly  be  increased  to  36. 

The  Bainton  Electric  Steel  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich., 
capitalized  at  $150,000,  is  preparing  the  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  plant. 

C.  A.  Freeland  will  rebuild  his  tank  factory  at  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  on  the  site  of  the  one  recently  burned.  The  new  fac- 
tory will  be  of  frame  construction,  covered  with  steel.  The 
foundry  department  will  be  doubled  in  size  and  will  be  sep- 
arate from  the  main  building. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Korf  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, the  stockholders  have  decided  that  the  erection  of  a 
new  factory  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  new  plant  is  to 
be  practically  double  the  size  of  the  present  one. 

The  W.  A.  Forbes  Company  of  Caro,  Mich.,  has  reorgan- 
ized and  incorporated  to  manufacture  sash  doors,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  old  plant  will  be  enlarged 
and  several  improvements  made. 

The  L'Anso  Bay  Lumber  Company,  L'Anse,  Mich.,  was 
organized  last  week,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  and 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  company  will  erect  a  modern  double  band  saw  mill  on 
the  site  of  the  one  which  was  burned  several  years  ago.  The 
new  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  75,000  ft.  per  day.  A 
lathe  and  shingle  mill,  as  well  as  a  planing  mill,  will  be  lun 
in  connection  with  the  main  plant. 

Harrison,  Clare  county,  will  vote  at  a  special  election 
this  spring  on  the  question  of  bonding  the  city  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  municipal  water  works  and  electric  lighting 
plant. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  is  planning  to  spend  $10,000  for  im- 
provements to  its  lighting  plant.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Business  Men's  Association. 

The  Pox  &  Mason  Furniture  Company,  Corunna,  Mich., 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Corunna  Furniture  Com- 
pany. The  new  concern  is  incorporated,  with  $260,000 
capital  stock,  and  will  combine  and  remodel  the  two  plants. 

The  Champion  Brewing  Company  of  this  city  will  build 
a  new  fireproof  engine  house  and  condensing  room.  The  old 
engine  will  be  replaced  by  a  new. 

City  Commissioners  of  Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  are  planning 
numerous  improvements.  In  addition  to  a  new  generator 
for  the  lighting  plant,  it  is  proposed  to  completely  change 
the  lighting  system.  George  G.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Handy  Things  Company,  Ludington,  Mich.,  suffered 
a  bad  loss  February  20,  when  the  old  turning  department 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$60,000,  with  insurance  at  $35,000.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  turning  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

A  new  stock  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Michigan 
Glass  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  was  incorporated  last  week.  The  plant,  construc- 
tion on  which  will  begin  at  once,  will  turn  out  glass  bottles 
and  other  glass  products.  F.  C.  Simon  has  been  made  sec- 
retary and  general  manager. 

The  Newago  Engineering  Company,  Newago,  Mich.,  has 
started  the  construction  on  a  two-story  factory,  to  care  for 
its  fast  increasing  business.  The  Henry  Rowe  Mfg.  Com- 
pany of  the  same  city  is  planning  similar  action.  The  above 
concerns  formerly  occupied  jointly  the  plant  of  the  Newago 
Chair  Company,  which  will  now  occupy  the  entire  struc- 
ture. This  will  bring  considerable  new  machinery  to  the 
little  town  of  Newago. 

Ground  will  be  broken  within  a  short  time  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Toasted 
Cornflake  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  The  new  building 
will  be  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  63  x  150  ft.,  five 
stories. 

The  Acheson  Oildag  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is 
being  crowded  out  of  its  present  plant,  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  will  build  a  new  factory  late  this  spring. 

Hastings,  Mich.,  is  looking  forward  to  the  construction 
of  a  water  power  lighting  plant.  A  committee,  with  C.  H. 
Barber  as  chairman,  has  visited  several  plants  in  the  State, 
and  recommends  a  $125,000  structure. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Textile  Machinery  Company  filed 
iirticles  of  incorporations  at  Lansing  this  week.  The  com- 
pany has  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  will  manufacture 
a  patent  folding  machine  for  handling  fabrics  in  textile 
miUs. 

Another  new  Grand  Rapids  concern  is  the  Oswald  Motor 
Car  &  Supply  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000. 
The  company  filed  articles  of  incorporation  this  week. 
Charles  .J.  Oswald  is  the  principal  stockholder. 

The  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Company,  Monroe,  Mich., 
suffered  a  severe  fire  loss  February  24.  The  damage  will 
cause  a  cessation  of  operations  until  the  plant  can  be  re- 
built. 

The  Pontiac  Pouring  Block  &  Brick  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  organization  formed  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  this 
week.     The  company  will  manufacture  a  new  style  of  brick 


cement  block  invented  by  A.  J.  ilclntyre  of  Detroit.  A.  E. 
McLintock  is  the  organizer  of  the  company. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  agitating  the  question  of  a  new 
lighting  plant.  Either  a  new  plant  will  be  built  or  the  pres- 
'■ut  one  thoroughly  overhauled.  A  committee,  with  Alder- 
man Maus  as  chairman,  is  advising  with  outside  parties  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  a  new  plant. 

The  B.  O.  S.  S.  Company  of  this  city  organized  this 
week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  to  manufacture  a 
car  with  entirely  new  features.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
car  will  be  the  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  owner.  It 
is  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  passenger,  delivery  and 
merchandise  car  with  a  35-hp.  engine. 

W.  H.  Steger,  who  for  the  past  11  years  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Whithead  &  Kales  Iron  Works,  has  left  that 
concern  to  become  a  partner  in  the  new  Daigle-Steger  Iron 
Works, 

The  South  Haven  Chemical  Works,  South  Haven,  Mich., 
IS  the  name  of  a  new  company  organized  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  lime-sulphur  solution  for  commercial  spraying  prepari- 
tions. 

The  Rapid  Turn  Expeller  Snow  Plow  Companv  is  an 
entirely  new  industry  for  Detroit.  The  concern  has  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $100,000,  and  will  manufacture  a  patent  snow 
plow  for  use  on  steam  and  electric  railroads.  Wm.  H.  Law 
has  the  company's  affairs  in  hand. 

The  Phipps-Grinnell  Auto  Company  is  another  addition 
to  this  city's  auto  concerns.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  with  J.  G.  Phipps  as  president. 

The  Johnson  Engineering  &  Construction  Companv,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  has  been  organized.  The  purpose  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  install  steel  and  iron  work  in  buildings  and  bridges 
and  to  manufacture  steel  and  other  metals. 

The  Acme  Screw  Company  has  been  incorporated,  and 
will  engage  in  business  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 

The  Seitz  Automobile  &  Transmission  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  motor  trucks  and  delivery  wagons,  Detroit, 
Mieh.,  has  had  its  foundry  in  operation  since  January  2o' 
and  for  the  pre.=!ent  will  make  crucible  steel  castings  "only' 
Malcolm  MacLeod,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the 
crucible  steel  business  in  this  country,  and  has  been  with 
well-known  foundries  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Minne- 
n polls,  is  in  charge. 

The  business  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated,  with 
•¥20,000  capital  stock.  The  officers  are:  Matthew  Lund 
president:  J.  F.  Nellist,  vice-president;  G.  C.  Mason,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

The  Detroit  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock  The 
company  has  leased  a  factory  building  at  13  and  15  Ma- 
comb street,  which  it  has  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
brass  and  aluminum,  sheet  metal  work,  automobile  parts  and 
accessories.  John  T.  Rich  is  president;  Dr.  D  A  Mac- 
Lachlan,  vice-president;  Jonathan  Palmer,  Jr.,  secretarv 
George  E.  Lawson,  treasurer.  ' 

The  Alma  Mfg.  Company,  Alma,  Mich.,  is  making 
changes  in  its  factory  preparatory  to  the  manufacture  of 
motor  trucks.  Some  new  equipment  will  be  purchased,  al- 
though the  company  does  not  expect  to  greatly  enlarge  its 
facilities  until  later  on.  o      i-" 

The  Michigan  United  Railways  Company,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  has  a  force  of  engineers  on  its  lines  taking  measure- 
ments and  obtaining  sites  and  preparing  specifications  and 
estimates  for  the  installation  of  power  plants  to  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Gogebic  &  Iron  Counties  Rail- 
way &  Light  Company,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  is  about  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant  and  rail- 
road. 


Indianapolis 

IiNDiANAPOLis,  Ind.,  February  27,  1911. 

The  Indiana  Furnace  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
furnaces.  The  directors  are  Edward  H.  Robinson,  William 
M.  Bliss  and  H.  B.  McKee. 

The  Wilson  Window  Guard  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture window  guards  and  other  appliances.  The  director^, 
are  R.  H.  Wilson,  W.  W.  Wilson  and  M.  E.  Nebeker 

The  Bedford  Stone  &  Construction  Company,  Indianapo- 
lis, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $''00  000 

The  Citizens  Light  &  Fuel  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Washington,  Ind.,  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  to 
supply  light  and  fuel.  The  directors  are  Paul  M  Tavlor 
Thomas  Burns  and  L.   P.   Boyle.  "      ' 

The  Oolilic  Operative  Quarries  Company,  Bedford    Ind 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.        ' 

The    Southern    Railway's   repair   shops   at   Toungstown, 
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K.V.,  have  been  sold  to  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  the  repair  work  of  the  Louisville  division  of  the 
road  will  be  done  hereafter  at  Princeton,  Ind.,  probably 
making  necessary  the  enlargement  of  the  company's  shops 
there. 

The  Contract  Company.  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  do  a  construction 
business.  The  directors  are  B.  C.  Hubbard,  E.  J.  Avis  and 
C.  Jones. 

The  New-Idea  Specialty  JIfg.  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  to  manufacture  novelties.  The 
directors  are  L.  J.  Libbing,  II.  L.  Sommers,  A.  C.  McCoy, 
G.  A.  Dehm,  John  Wilding. 

The  Beers-Offutt  Construction  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  ?10,000  to  $25,000. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  February  25,  1911. 

While  the  general  business  situation  in  lines  identified 
with  the  machinery,  tool,  iron  and  steel  trades  has  changed 
but  little,  in  pome  lines  the  month  of  February  will  show  a 
slight  gain  over  January.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a  better- 
ment is  in  sight,  although  some  hesitancy  is  anticipated  in 
lines  identified  with  railroad  work.  It  is  too  early  to  esti- 
mate the  full  effect  which  the  adverse  rate  decisions  will  have 
on  railroad  buying,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  result  in 
but  a  temporary  check,  as  many  roads  are  understood  to  be 
actually  in  need  of  equipment  of  various  kinds. 

Machine  tool  merchants  report  a  somewhat  better  de- 
mand ;  while  metal  working  tools  have  not  been  particularly 
active,  woodworking  machinery  has  been  in  much  better  de- 
mand and  inquiries  in  most  lines  have  been  quite  plentiful. 
The  general  market  for  tools  continues  along  rather  narrow 
lines,  buying  being  confined  principally  to  small  lots  and 
single  tool  propositions.  The  volume  of  business  iu  small 
tools  and  machine  shop  supplies  rules  somewhat  better,  and 
in  instances  a  very  fair  total  for  the  month  is  reported.  In 
the  foundry  trade  irregularity  characterizes  the  demand,  par- 
ticularly for  machinery  castings,  but  a  fair  business  is  being 
done  iu  architectural  and  builders"  castings. 

While  there  have  been  no  new  building  propositions  of 
large  size  projected  recently,  work  of  fair  size  is  quite 
plentiful.  A  few  good  contracts  for  buildings  have  come  to 
fabricators  of  structural  material,  for  which  class  of  work 
competition  is  sharp,  as  few  plants  have  more  than  enough 
work  to  enable  them  just  to  keep  wheels  turning.  Consider- 
able estimating  is  being  done,  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  offered  is  small.  Tliere  has  been  a  better  proportion  of 
municipal  work  offered  and  more  is  in  prospect,  but  there  has 
been  little  of  late  which  directly  interested  machinery  and 
tool  makers.  In  some  lines  the  demand  from  the  Southern 
territory  has  been  fairly  active,  in  others  the  movement  coii- 
tinues  light.  A  moderate  amount  of  work  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  heating  and  ventilating  engineers,  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  orders  recently  taken  have  been  small. 
Boilermakers  are  more  active  and  an  increase  in  engine 
sales  is  reported.  While  the  trade  scarcely  anticipated  any 
large  volume  of  business  during  February,  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  spring  season,  near  at  hand,  more 
active  conditions  generally  will  prevail  and  a  betterment  in 
practically  all  lines  is  expected  during  March. 

Bids  under  revised  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House  are  due  on  March 
6.  Local  as  well  as  out  of  town  builders  and  contractors 
are  estimating. 

The  Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  Railway  will  make 
considerable  improvements  to  its  Light  street  piers.  Infoi-- 
mation  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Pier  ]. 
Light  street. 

The  Dix  Mfg.  Company,  manufacturer  of  door  hangers, 
reports  a  fair  volume  of  business,  principally  from  the 
South,  business  in  the  West  and  East  being  still  somewhat 
irregular.  From  present  indications  a  better  demand  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  near  future. 

Painter  &  Posey,  engineers,  will  supervise  the  engineer- 
ing features  of  a  heating  plant  and  laundry  to  be  installed 
in  Frederick,  Md.  Details  are  not  available  at  this  time, 
although  Mullett  &  Co.,  architects,  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  necessary  building.  v 

It  is  reported  that  a  compan.v,  to  be  known  as  the  Mary- 
land Sletallizing  Company,  will  be  formed,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  and  will  erect  a  plant  and  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  metallized  products,  particularly  for  interior 
finish.  The  process  involves  the  metallizing  of  wood,  plaster 
paris  and  other  substances.  George  M.  Griffith,  Calvert 
Building,  is  reported  as  being  directly  interested  in  the  new 
enterprise. 

The  Crook-Kries  Company,  while  it  has  not  booked  any 
heavy  heating  and  ventilating  contracts  recently,  is  actively 
engaged  on  several  large  orders.     A  very  satisfactory  amount 


of  small  work  has  been  taken,  and  February  will  show  a 
greater  volume  of  actual  business  under  way  than  was  the 
case  in  January,  prominently  among  which  is  the  installation 
of  the  power,  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  of  the 
Fidelity  Building,  under  the  direction  of  Pearson  Noah,  con- 
sulting engineer. 

Woi'k  of  demolishing  the  old  Munsey  News  Building,  at 
Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  has  been  begun,  and  city  per- 
mits for  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  designed  by  McKim, 
Jlead  &  White  and  Baldwin  &  Pennington,  architect,  have 
been  taken  out.  The  new  building  will  be  18  stories  and 
fireproof  throughout. 

John  S.  Biddison  and  .1.  C.  Bowen,  receivers  of  the  Bal- 
timore Foundry  Company,  sold  at  public  sale,  under  author- 
ity of  the  court,  on  February  24,  the  foundry  equipment, 
tools,  power  equipment  and  supply  of  materials  on  hand,  at 
its  plant  at  Bush  and  Wicomico  streets.  The  real  estate  was 
not  sold,  having  been  leased.  The  plant  has  been  idle  for 
something  over  a  year. 

John  I).  Adt  reports  a  continued  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  demand  for  elevators,  tobacco  machinery  and  other 
specialties  has  been  good,  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  operate 
various  departments  of  the  plant  overtime  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  While  the  major  portion  of  the  orders 
recently  received  have  been  individually  small,  the  aggregate 
is  sufficient  to  bring  the  volume  in  February  above  that  of 
the  previous  month. 

The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  structural  work,  150<j  tons,  for  the  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  will  also  fabricate 
the  steel  work  for  the  Empire  Theater  in  this  city.  Orders 
have  also  been  taken  for  the  steel  work  for  three  small  build- 
ings for  the  Tidewater  Portland  Cement  Company,  Union 
Bridge,  Md.  This  company  is  quite  busy  iu  its  various  de- 
partments and  has  sufficient  work  on  hand  to  keep  it  fairly 
actively  engaged  for  several  months. 

The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company  notes  a  steady  betterment  in 
the  demand  for  its  various  lines.  Several  moderate  contracts 
for  heating  and  ventilating  have  been  taken,  and  estimates 
on  further  work  of  this  character  are  out.  Considerable 
business  in  boilers,  tanks  and  special  equipment  has  recently 
been  booked  and  its  boiler  shop  is  fully  engaged.  A  contract 
for  a  large  amount  of  special  pipe  work  in  connection  with 
the  new  addition  of  the  Hochschild-Kohn  Company  has  also 
been  taken  by  this  company.  February  business,  however, 
has  not  been  up  to  that  of  the  previous  month,  which  with 
this  concern  was  particularly  active. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  approved  and  bids  for 
the  erection  of  a  power  house  and  two  cottages  at  the  Spring- 
field State  Hospital,  Sykesville.  Md.,  have  been  asked  by 
Dr.  J.  Clement  Clarke,  superintendent,  at  the  address  named. 

Dietrich  Brothers  have  recently  taken  a  number  of  orders 
for  small  buildings,  on  which  the  quantity  of  structural 
and  ornamental  work  runs  from  25  to  100  tons.  A  good 
order  for  concrete  bars  from  the  Andrew  Miller  Company, 
contractor,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  Back  Riv?r 
Bridge,  in  Baltimore  County,  is  also  noted,  and  the  month'a 
business  will  be  ahead  of  that  for  January.  Business  in  job- 
bing Hues  is  reported  light.  Dietrich  Brotliers  will  move  into 
their  new  office  building,  adjoining  their  present  plant  and 
which  has  just  been  completed,  on  March  0.  The  new  orna- 
mental and  structural  shop,  now  building,  is  progressing 
favorably  and  will  be  under  roof  in  a  tew  weeks. 

Agreements  have  been  filed  covering  the  lease  of  the  large 
factory  property  at  Bayard  and  Nanticoke  streets  from  the 
Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  by 
Harry  W.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  Appli- 
ance &  Mfg.  Company,  a  new  concern,  which  will  manufac- 
ture gas  ranges,  heaters,  &c. 

The  Baltimore  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company  has  booked 
considerable  business,  particularly  in  work  identified  with 
boiler  settings,  orders  for  materials  connected  with. that 
character  of  work  for  the  Emmerson  Hotel,  Emmerson  Tower 
Building,  Hochschild-Kohn  Company,  Steiner  Mantel  Com- 
pany and  Mathai  Ingram  branch  of  the  National  Euamelicg 
&  Stamping  Company  being  recently  taken.  Good  orders 
from  interests  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
other  points  are  also  reported.  The  outlook  for  future  busi- 
ness is  good  and  the  plant  of  this  company,  which  has  been 
particularly  active  of  late,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  operated 
on  full  time. 

The  Aumen  Machinery  &  Supply  Company  reports  a  bet- 
ter demand  for  machinery  and  tools.  While  the  demand  for 
metal  working  machinery  has  not  shown  any  marked  better- 
ment, that  for  woodworking  tools  and  machinery  has  beeu 
decidedly  more  active.  Inquiries  have  increased  and  a  large 
number  of  moderate  propositions  as  well  as  a  few  sizable 
ones  are  being  figured  on.  The  general  supply  trade,  while 
not  yet  fully  up  to  normal,  shows  a  betterment,  and  tlie  out- 
look for  more  active  business  conditions  is  considered  favor- 
able. 

A  can  packing  plant  is  projected  by  Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons, 
Inc.     The  proposed  plant   is  to  be  erected  at  Chestertown, 
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Md.,  and  it  is  stated  that  further  iuformatiou  in  refereu'je 
to  it  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  H.  Thomas,  secretary, 
IS  Light  sti-eet,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Plans  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a 
light  manufacturing  plant  to  be  erected  for  the  Beehive  com- 
mission, of  which  D.  C.  Amindon  is  chairman,  at  Preston 
street  and  Clifton  place.  The  proposed  building  is  to  be  fire- 
proof, seven  stories.  Theodore  W.  Pietsch  is  the  architect 
and  P.  C.  Keilholtz,  consulting  engineer. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  a  large  ware- 
house for  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  are.  it  is  reported, 
to  be  revised.  The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  four  stories, 
of  concrete  and  stone.  It  will  be  fireproof  throughout  and 
the  latest  facilities  for  warehousing  installed. 

The  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company 
has  had  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  the  erection  of 
a  large  storage  battery  plant  adjoining  its  substation  on  jNIc- 
Clellan  alley,  between  Baltimore  and  Fayette  streets.  The 
building  is  to  be  two  stories,  of  brick  and  concrete,  with 
steel  girders.  The  building  will  cost  about  $50,000,  while 
the  cost  of  the  electrical  equipment  to  be  installed  will  aggre- 
gate .?2.50,000.  Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  will 
shortly  be  asked. 

Bids  for  the  new  addition  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
North  avenue,  between  Guilford  avenue  and  St.  Paul  street, 
were  opened  February  24.  Plans  are  by  Baldwin  &  Pennine- 
ton,  architects.  The  lowest  bid,  that  of  Charles  L.  Stock- 
hausen,  aggregating  $38-5,000,  is  understood  to  be  slightly 
above  the  appropriation,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  contract 
will  be  awarded  to  the  bidder  mentioned.  About  500  tons  of 
structural  material  will  be  required  under  the  present  plans, 
and  important  heating  and  ventilation  work  is  to  be  don?. 
Henry  Adams  is  the  consulting  engineer. 

Considerable  municipal  work  is  expected  to  come  out  the 
next  month  or  so.  The  Board  of  Awards  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore is  now  considering  bids  received  last  week  for  ex- 
tensive sewer  work  and  for  water  piping  and  heating  appa- 
ratus in  connection  with  the  new  sewage  pumping  station. 
Proposals  for  furnishing  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning 
with  supplies  for  the  year  ending  March  15,  1912.  will  be 
received  by  the  board  until  March  1.  These  include  hose  and 
supplies,  carts  and  bodies,  hardware,  tools,  iron  and  steel, 
&c.  Bids  will  also  be  received  until  March  15  for  extensive 
work  for  the  Sewage  Commission,  under  contract  No.  12, 
specifications  for  which  may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  commission.  Among  other  items  mentioned  under  this 
contract  are  110,000  lb.  of  steel  reinforcement  and  a  number 
of  manholes,  inlets  and  inlet  connections. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  February  2S,  1911. 

The  South  has  recently  furnished  local  machine  tool  build- 
ers some  excellent  but  scattered  business.  Orders  are  mostly 
for  lathes,  and  February  is  reported  by  a  few  lathe  makers 
as  being  a  better  month  than  any  since  June  of  last  year. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  freight  rate  question  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  out  some  good  business  soon  from  the  rail- 
roads, as  there  is  now  no  incentive  for  them  to  hold  back 
on  orders  for  equipment  needed.  Thus  far.  however,  the  rail- 
roads in  this  vicinity  have  made  no  move  toward  placing  any 
large  orders  for  machine  tools. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
boilers.  Inquiries  for  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery 
are  also  increasing. 

Cincinnati  manufacturers  are  taking  a  great  deal  more 
interest  in  foreign  business.  S.  P.  Eagan  of  the  J.  A.  Fay 
&  Eagan  Company,  one  of  the  largest  exporters  here,  is  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  trying  to  impress  on  local  manufac- 
turers the  importance  of  this  trade,  especially  with  nearby 
Spanish-American  countries,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  a  series  of  meetings  were  arranged  for  the  latter 
part  of  next  week,  which  will  be  addressed  by  J.  Nelson  Pol- 
hamus,  Cuban  Consul  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Polhamus  in- 
tends to  give  some  interesting  information  as  to  why  Euro- 
pean merchants  are  able  to  control  so  large  a  percentage  of 
business  in  Cuba  in  competition  with  America. 

To  manufacture  and  deal  in  machinery  the  Beard- 
Stephan  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
Clement  E.  Iteard,  Fred  Thomason,  J.  R.  Jeffrey,  Fred  D. 
Lodge  and  J.  E.  Hazard. 

The  Imperial  Motor  Car  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  to  build 
a  large  garage  on  Madison  avenue,  which  will  probably  be 
fitted  up  with  a  small  repair  shop  later. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Greenville  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Greenville,  Ohio,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  addition 
to  its  plant.  The  company's  capital  stock  was  recently  in- 
creased from  .$30,000  to  $50,000. 

Tha  Carolina  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  L.  T.  Nichols, 
general  manager,  Chester,  S.  C,  is  inquiring  in  this  market 


for  prices  on  the  machinery  list  given  below.  It  is  under- 
stood that  purchase  of  this  equipment  will  be  made  within 
the  next  few  days : 

One  24-in.  back  geared  shaper. 

One  3-ft.  heavy  dutv,  high  speed,  back  geared  radial  drill. 

One  21-in.  back  geared  upright  drill,  with  tilting  table. 

One  iron  planer,  24  x  42  in.  by  13  ft.,  having  two  or  more 
speeds  ;  one  head  on  cross  rail  and  one  head  on  side. 

One  36  x  36  in.  by  13  ft.  planer,  similar  specifications  as  above. 

One  18-in.  by  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  24-in.  by  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  36-in.  by  12-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  42-in.  by  18-ft.  engine  lathe. 

One  24-48-in.  by  12-ft.  extension  lathe. 

Two  16-in.  by  16-ft.  gap  lathes,  equipped  with  taper  attach- 
ments. 

One  ear  wheel  boring  machine. 

One  individual  rotary   flue  cleaning  machine. 

One  2-in.  bolt  cutter,  with  dies  to  cut  all  U.  S.  standard  threads 
from  %  to  2  in. 

One  belt  driven  air  compressor. 

One  two-wheel  Benck  twist  drill  grinding  machine. 

One  50-hp.  steam  engine. 

One  50-hp.  steam  boiler. 

One  coml^ination  rip  and  cut-off  saw,  to  take  saws  up  to  14  or 
18  in.  in  diameter. 

One  12-in.  universal  woodworking  machine  with  large  back 
table  top,  &c. 

One  48-in.  heavy  duty  band  saw  (make  price  for  motor  driven 
saw  also). 

Plans  for  the  new  factory  of  Kirk  &  Blum,  Cincinnati, 
have  about  been  completed  and  the  company  is  soliciting  quo- 
tations on  the  necessary  metal  working  machinery.  They  are 
especially  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  manufacturer 
who  can  furnish  them  a  machine  for  cutting,  edging,  form- 
ing and  seaming  of  galvanized  iron  rectangular  duets. 

Connill,  Demers  &  Co.,  Bahia,  Brazil,  have  written  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Association  asking  for  the  names  of 
manufacturers  of  sawmill  machinery  here.  It  is  stated  this 
company  is  in  the  market  for  a  large  lot  of  machinery  for  its 
own  account. 

To  operate  a  canning  factory  the  Mason  Canning  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Mason,  Ohio,  with  $12,000 
capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  Newton  E.  Bunnell,  C. 
C.  Enloss.  W.  R.  Chase,  W.  E.  Scott,  George  W.  Tetrick, 
M.  C.  Wikoff  and  W.  H.  Williamson. 

The  Jaeger  Machine  Company,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $40,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Superior  Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is 
considering  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  this 
spring,  200  x  600  ft.,  two  stories.  This  addition  will  prac- 
tically double  the  capacity  of  the  company. 

The  Foos  Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio,  is 
making  preparations  to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  this 
spring,  80  x  300  ft.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $.50,000. 

*  »  »  ,   ; 

Toronto 

Toronto,  February  2.5,  1911. 
The  reciprocity  agreement  and  the  chances  of  its  being 
established  are  occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Canadian  people.  The  uncertainty  of  the  issue  has  evi- 
dently a  quieting  influence  upon  business.  There  are  some 
projects  that  will  not  be  carried  out  if  the  agreement  be- 
comes law,  and  there  are  others  that  will  be  undertaken 
only  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  law.  From  several  towns 
come  reports  that  construction  on  proposed  American  branch 
factories  is  being  delayed,  and  will  be  abandoned  if  reciproc- 
ity is  established.  From  the  West  come  assurances  that  Hill 
lines  from  the  border  will  at  once  be  built  into  the  interior 
if  the  agreement  passes.  Few  careful  people  will  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  reciprocity 
would  be  immediately  good  or  bad.  All  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  indecision  on  the  subject  is  bad,  and  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  unduly  prolonged.  Unquestionably  the  sense 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  against  reciprocity,  but  to 
■chronicle  that  as  a  fact  is  not  to  report  that  they  are  con- 
vinced their  business  will  suffer  from  the  present  measure 
of  reciprocity.  They  are  afraid  of  the  wedge  being  driven 
farther  in  the  near  future  if  the  edge  is  inserted  now.  One 
instalment  of  reciprocity  will,  they  think,  bring  on  another, 
and,  however  that  might  affect  other  Canadian  industries, 
the  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  bad  for  theirs. 

The  Beach-Edison  Car  Company  has  written  to  the  City 
Engineer,  Toronto,  offering  to  supply  the  municipality  with 
double  track  storage  battery  cars  at  $12,500  each  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  This  would  mean  a  price  of  about  $16,000  for 
the  cars  delivered  in  Toronto.  The  city  would  require  40 
of  such  cars  for  the  lines  proposed  to  be  operated  at  present. 

The  first  part  of  Winnipeg's  municipal  hydroelectric 
power  plant  is  nearly  completed.  When  the  whole  plant  is 
completed  it  will  contain  14  generator  units  of  5200  hp. 
each,  and  two  exciters  of  500  hp.  each.  The  five  generators 
and  two  exciter  sets  that  make  up  the  present  installation 
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have  been  supplied  by  Jens  Orten-Biiving  &  Co.,   Londoa, 
England. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  vV  Paper  Company  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  in  connection 
with  its  big  pulp  mill  at  Kspauola,  Ont..  the  capacity  to  be 
100  tons  per  day.  and  the  cost  to  be  .$1,000,000.  It  is  ex-^ 
peeled  that  the  mill  will  be  ready  for  oix-ration  by  next  Octo- 
ber. Tenders  are  being  called  for  the  oonsiruitiou  of  the 
buildings  and  the  machinery  is  being  arranged  for  with  Cana- 
dian and  American  makers  of  such  plant. 

The  principal  boards  of  trade  throughout  Canada  havf 
passed  resolutions  disapproving  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 
Company  of  Canada,  which  recently  took  out  a  permit  for 
the  construction  of  an  additional  $200,000  building  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ont.,  will  spend  $G00,000  on  its  plant  there  as  fast 
as  it  can  get  the  work  done  for  that  outlay. 

Hamilton  manufacturers  using  hydroelectric  power  are 
complaining  loudly  of  the  interruption  of  the  Cataract  Pow- 
er Company's  service  because  of  accidents  to  generators. 

H.  E.  Vautelet  has  tendered  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment his  resignation  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  construction  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.  The 
oflBcial  design,  which  was  largely  his  work,  was  not  the  one 
finally  adopted,  the  two  engineers  appointed  after  the  ten- 
ders were  in  having,  it  is  understood,  decided  the  choice  iu 
favor  of  a  plan  submitted  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Com- 
pany, along  with  a  tender  for  building  the  bridge  in  accord- 
ance therewith.  Within  a  few  days  it  will  be  announced 
in  Parliament  what  firm  is  to  get  the  contract.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  are  now  in 
Ottawa  presumably  in  connection  with  the  business. 

To  induce  manufacturers  to  use  the  power  the  municipal- 
ity is  taking  from  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  the 
City  Council  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  has  been  agreeing  to  install 
motors  and  sell  the  power  at  a  price  that  is  supposed  to  be 
attractive.  To  this  exception  has  been  taken  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  the  City  Council  is  disinclined  to  change  its  policy, 
which  means  an  increased  demand  tor  motors. 

Edwin  L.  Gould  of  the  Gould,  Shapley  &  Muir  Company. 
Brantford,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  pumps, 
&c.,  is  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

The  North  American  Smelting  Company  has  purchased 
a  site  for  a  lead  smelter  in  Kingston,  Ont. 

The  Engineers'  &  Plumbers'  Supplies  Company  is  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  large  warehouse  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  in 
the  spring. 

The  Ideal  Foundry  Company  is  building  a  new  foundry 
in  Chatham,  Ont. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  British  Columbia  Ma- 
rine Railway  Company  will  build  a  dry  dock  to  cost  $3,000,- 
000  at  Lang's  Cove,  Esquimault,  on  Vancouver  Island. 

A  United  States  company  using  iron  and  steel  as  raw 
materials  is  in  negotiation  with  the  Industries  Committee  of 
Chatham,  Ont.,  for  the  establishing  of  branch  works  there 
to  cost  between  $50,000  and  $100,000,  and  employ  150  men. 

It  is  stated  that  a  depot  to  cost  $1,000,000  will  be  built 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  for  the  Hill  railroads. 

The  Canadian  Gate  Company.  Ltd..  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Guelph,  Ont.,  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  and  will 
commence  the  erection  of  a  factory  building  about  March 
1.    H.  Ralph  Steele  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Wei  land  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  Welland, 
Ont.,  has  been  organized  by  J.  H.  Crow,  W.  H.  Crowther, 
G.  W.  Sutherland  and  others,  who  will  obtain  a  provincial 
charter.  The  new  company  will  take  over  and  continue  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  Robertson  Machinery  Com- 
pany at  Welland. 

The  Climax  Good  Roads  Machinery  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ont..  has  been  granted  a  charter  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  to  manufacture 
road  machinery.  Among  the  directors  are  John  Robinson, 
Hanlan  Robinson  and  Wm.  J.  Robinson. 

The  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer of  iron,  steel  and  malleable  castings,  will  establish 
a  Canadian  branch  at  Brantford,  Out.,  having  obtained  a 
provincial  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Pratt  &  Letch- 
worth Company,  Ltd..  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000,  to 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  products.  Ogden  P.  Letch- 
worth of  Buffalo  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  City  Council  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont,,  has  passed  an 
ordinance  granting  the  Steel  &  Radiation  Company  3o 
acres  of  land  on  which  to  build  the  extension  plant  it  is 
planning  to  erect  in  that  city. 

The  F.  N.  Burt  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  iu- 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,250,000  by  the 
issuance  of  $750,000  additional  preferred  stock.  Of  this 
new  stock  between  $300,000  and  $350,000  will  go  as  pur- 
chase price  for  the  Dominion  Paper  Box  Company  of 
Toronto,  recently  acquired  by  the  Burt  Company,  which 
will  operate  the  plant  from  now  on. 


The  Adam  Hall  Company,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  has 
been  granted  a  charter,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
the  Dominion  (Joverntuent  to  manufacture  stoves  and  ranges. 
The  provincial  directors  are  Adam  L.  Hall.  Wm.  T.  Hall, 
Robt.  R.  Hall  and  F.  Hall,  all  of  Peterborough.  Out. 


Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

The  I.  B.  Ro«ell  Company,  Menominee  Falls,  Wis.,  is 
preparing  plans  to  build  a  complete  new  and  up  to  date 
manufacturing  plant  with  a  floor  space  of  approximately 
200,000  sq.  ft.,  which  will  be  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Dillingham  Mfg.  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has 
recently  completed  the  erection  of  a  warehouse,  35  i  150  ft., 
for  the  storage  of  refrigerators. 

The  Brandt-Dent  Company,  Watertown,  Wis.,  is  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  brass  foundry,  32  x  32  ft. 

The  City  Council  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  is  considering  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  municipal  light 
plant. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  has  under  consideration  the  construction 
of  a  light,  heat  and  power  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
.$45,000. 

The  Phoenix  Chair  Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  will  place 
a  contract  within  the  next  15  days  for  a  three-compartment 
dry  kiln,  cross  pile,  moist  air  system.  The  structure  will  be 
oS  X  94  ft.  A  considerable  amount  of  30-lb.  steel  rails  and 
1-in.  steam  piping  will  be  purchased. 

The  Fort  Madison  Chair  Company,  Fort  Madison.  Wis., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $100,000, 
and  will  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  by  the  installation 
of  new  machinery.  Wood  boring  machines,  beaded  post 
and  back  post  sanders,  and  possibly  additional  equipment 
for  the  finishing  department,  will  be  purchased. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company,  Clintonville,  Wis., 
will  let  contracts  March  S  for  the  construction  of  a  factory 
building,  60  x  120  ft.,  and  a  power  house,  30  x  40  ft.,  to 
include  everything  but  composition  roofing,  power  plant, 
transmission  machinery  and  machine  tool  equipment.  The 
power  house  will  be  equipped  with  a  100-hp.  engine  and  two 
boilers  of  about  60  hp.  capacity  each,  to  be  purchased  during 
the  latter  part  of  March.  The  machine  tool  equipment  will 
be  purchased  some  time  in  April. 

The  McClintock  Mfg.  Company,  for  the  past  six  years 
located  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  reorganized  and  has 
decided  to  remove  its  plant  to  Minneapolis,  where  it  will 
erect  a  new  factory  building  in  case  a  suitable  building  can- 
not be  found.  The  company  states  that  it  will  be  in  the 
market  from  time  to  time  for  light  and  heavy  machinery  as 
conditions  warrant. 

The  Watertown  Plow  Company,  Watertown,  S.  D.,  will 
erect  an  addition  to  its  plant  this  spring,  80  x  100  ft,  one 
story. 

•  ■  »    

The  Southwest 

The  Merchants'  Light  &  Power  Company,  Ogden,  Utah, 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $.500,000  capital 
stock.  The  company  has  been  granted  a  franchise  to  operate 
a  lighting  system  and  will  begin  work  immediately  on  the 
construction  of  a  power  plant.  M.  S.  Browning  is  president 
of  the  company. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  for 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  an  elec- 
tric power  house  at  the  Agricultural  College  at  Logan. 

Seneca,  Kan.,  will  expend  $15,000  to  improve  its  water 
works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Durant,  Okla.,  has  voted  to  adopt 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
light  plant.  The  City  Clerk  has  been  instructed  to  advertise 
for  bids. 

The  city  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  is  petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature for  authority  to  include  Jefferson  county,  with  a  view 
to  building  a  free  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  at  that 
point. 

The  Jonesboro  Roller  Mill  Company  of  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
will  soon  erect  a  50,000-bu.  grain  elevator  of  steel  and  con- 
crete. 

W.  H.  Echols  and  Edward  Rankin,  formerly  of  Faxon, 
Okla.,  will  erect  at  De  Witt,  Ark.,  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  and  a  creamery. 

The  Williams  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 
The  incorporators  are  .T  E.  Williams.  J.  F.  Legan,  H.  B. 
McDaniel  and  others. 

The  N.  A.  Kennedy  Butter  Tub  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000. 
The  incorporators  are  X.  A.   Kennedy.  H.  C.  Offutt,  J.  C. 
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Forrest  and  others.     The  company  will  engage  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  tubs,  &c. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Billings,  JIo.,  are  agitating 
the  question  of  a  water  works  system. 

The  Crusher]  Rock  &  Concrete  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  CafiErey,  C.  A.  Roe  and  R.  L. 
Caflfrey. 

♦-•-• 

The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  February  2S,   1011. 

Power  equipment  manufacturers  and  dealers  report  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  from  all  over  the 
South.  One  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  improvement  in 
the  demand  is  the  noticeable  increase  iu  the  number  of 
water  works  projects.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  also,  the 
development  of  coal  properties  is  affording  an  outlet  for  a 
large  quantity  of  power  machinery.  The  completion  of  the 
Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain  Railroad  from  Wasioto  to  Hav- 
lan,  Ky.,  which  will  open  up  new  coal  deposits,  is  expected 
to  stimulate  business  in  that  direction. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  has  sold 
an  1800-hp.  boiler  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  for 
its  new  shops  at  Boyles,  Ala.,  which  are  now  being  com- 
pleted. Other  recent  sales  include  a  300-hp.  boiler  to  the 
Delta  Electric  Light,  Power  &  Mfg.  Company,  Greenville, 
Miss. ;  a  150-hp.  boiler  to  the  Independent  Ice  Company, 
Nashville,  Tenu. ;  a  500-hp.  boiler  to  the  William  Gerst 
Brewing  Company,  Nashville,  and  a  400-hp.  boiler  to  the 
Center-Freze  Ice  Mfg.  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Following  the  death  of  C.  J.  Walton,  head  of  the  boiler 
manufacturing  firm  of  C.  J.  Walton  &  Son  of  Louisville, 
the  business  has  been  incorporated  under  that  name  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by  D.  A.  Walton,  E.  O.  Jones  and 
J.  E.  Coleman.    No  changes  in  the  plant  are  contemplated. 

The  repair  shops  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Louisville 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal 
Railroad  Company,  which  it  partially  controls.  They  will 
be  improved  and  enlarged  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased business  of  the  terminal  company,  which  is  now 
constructing  a  $2,000,000  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Barbourville  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Barbourville. 
Ky.,  plans  to  double  its  capacity,  and  is  already  purchasini; 
equipment  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  Nortonville  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Nortonville, 
Ky.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  power  house  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  facilities.  It  will  also  furnish  the  munici- 
pality with  electric  lights. 

The  Foltz  Mfg.  Company,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  ice  manu- 
facturer, is  purchasing  new  equipment,  which  wiU  double 
its  capacity. 

The  Dominion  Iron  Works,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  .$50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Humboldt  Marble  &  Granite  Works,  Humboldt, 
Temi.,  has  purchased  adjoining  property,  and  will  greatly 
enlarge  its  capacity.  Most  of  the  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased. 

The  American  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  is  in  the  market  for  woodworking  machinery,  including 
a  7-ft.  band  mill,  engines  and  boilers,  and  is  also  to  pur- 
chase logging  equipment  and  railroad  supplies. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  which  is  erecting  cok? 
ovens  of  large  capacity  at  Yowell,  Ky.,  is  in  the  market  for 
considerable  equipment.  Bids  are  now  being  taken  on  eight 
150-hp.  tubular  boilers,  two  250-kw.  generators,  a  100-kw. 
generator,  two  twin  160-hp.  engines,  to  be  used  in  driving 
coal  crushers,  and  a  150-hp.  wide  crank  engine  to  operate 
the  ventilating  system. 

The  Severance  Mfg.  Company  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000,  and  the  principal  incorporators  are  V.  C.  Sever- 
ance, W.  M.  Joseph,  A.  F.  Whitman  and  Henry  Sperry. 
The  company  will  manufacture  patented  hardware  special- 
ties, including  domestic  gas  plants,  lamps,  carbureters,  burn- 
ers and  similar  appliances.  A  plant  will  be  erected  at 
Nashville,  it  is  announced. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
authorizing  the  Knoxville  Power  Company  to  construct  a 
dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

Jackson,  Tenn.,  has  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  Jack- 
son Railway  &  Light  Company  to  illuminate  the  streets,  and 
will  operate  its  own  plant,  as  heretofore.  The  plant  will  be 
improved,  however,  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000  will  be  made 
m  order  to  secure  funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  Glendale  Lumber  Company,  Glendale,  Ky.,  is  build- 
mg  a  planing  mill,  and  besides  installing  the  necessary  wood- 
working machinery  will  purchase  a  15-hp.  gasoline  engine. 

Favorable  action  has  been  taken  in  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature on  the  proposal  to  allow  Gallatin  to  issue  $10,000  of 


bonds  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  an  electric  light  plant 
and  water  works. 

The  Queen  City  Machinery  Company  is  being  organized 
at  Gadsden,  Ala.  It  will  have  $6000  capital  stock.  Under 
an  arrangement  made  by  a  commercial  organization  of  Gads- 
den for  the  encouragement  of  new  enterprises,  a  bonus  of 
10  per  cent,  of  its  investment,  or  $600,  will  be  given  the 
new  company. 

The  Ross-Meehan  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  its  foundry  to  take  the  place  of  a 
building  which  burned  recently. 

The  Lexington  Marble  &  Granite  Works  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Lexington,  Tenn.,  and  will  be  managed  by  Joseph 
W.  Fuller.  A  plant  will  be  equipped  and  put  in  operation 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Multiple  Phonograph  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  completed  oragnization,  and  is  now  selecting  a  site  for 
its  plant,  which  will  be  erected  and  equipped  at  once.  D.  T. 
Blakey  is  general  manager  of  the  company,  which,  as  the 
name  indicates,  will  manufacture  a  phonograph  capable  of 
reproducing  several  records  successively.  Moving  picture 
machines  will  be  manufactured  later,  it  is  announced. 

The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  Sturgis,  Ky.,  is 
planning  an  increase  in  its  annual  output  from  500,000  to 
2,000,000  tons.  The  company  is  operated  by  the  North 
American  Company  of  New  York. 

L.  A.  Long  of  Long's  Towel  Supply,  Louisville,  is  organ- 
izing a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  a  patented  smoke 
preventer.  He  states  that  a  plant  will  be  erected  here  fol- 
lowing organization. 

The  Meridian  Planing  Mill  Company,  Meridian,  Miss., 
which  incorporated  recently,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  will 
purchase  a  large  timber  sizer  and  fast-feed  matcher,  to- 
gether with  other  wood-working  and  power  equipment,  for 
its  mill,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Arkansas  Legislature 
providing  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  a  heating  plant 
for  the  new  capitol  building.  The  appropriation  will  prob- 
ably be  authorized. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  completing  the  construction  of  a  new 
water  works  system.  The  cost  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  plant  is  estimated  at  $50,000. 

The  Humboldt  Cotton  Mills,  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  is  con- 
sidering the  installation  of  new  textile  machinery. 

J.  P.  Norman,  representing  Eastern  capital,  is  to  ask 
for  a  franchise  for  a  water  works  system  at  Lonsdale,  Tenn. 
The  company,  which  is  to  be  formed,  will  invest  $75,000 
in  a  plant  if  the  franchise  is  granted. 

It  is  reported  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  plant  of  the  East  Tennessee  Power  Com- 
pany on  the  Ocoee  River  a  large  number  of  manufacturers 
in  that  city  will  substitute  electric  for  steam  power. 
Changes  in  equipment  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

The  Kosmos  Portland  Cement  Company,  which  has  gen- 
eral offices  in  Louisville,  is  considering  making  improve- 
ments in  its  plant  at  Kosmosdale,  Ky.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  improvements  has  not  been  stated. 

The  Mengel  Box  Company,  Louisville,  is  now  equipping 
a  large  factory  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  will  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  It  wiU  be  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

H.  L.  Witt  &  Sons,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons. 

W.  H.  Isabell  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  interested  in  an 
electric  light  plant  to  be  established  at  Bay  Minette,  Ala., 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 

A  bond  issue  of  $50,000  is  to  be  authorized  by  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  water  works  and  other 
improvements. 

Brinton  B.  Davis  of  Louisville  is  the  architect  for  the 
new  $750,000  hotel  to  be  built  here  by  Sam  P.  Jones  and 
J.  E.  Gamble  on  Walnut  street,  near  Fourth.  The  building 
will  have  its  own  power  plant. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  Bond  Commission  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
system.     R.  D.  Mitchell  is  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Mansfield,  La.,  is  offering  a  franchise  and  bonus  for  the 
establishment  of  a  water  works  plant. 

The  Sybilla  Elevator  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  elevators.  The  company  has  $50,000  capi- 
tal stock.  Frank  Sybilla,  John  I.  Quentel  and  others  are 
the  incorporators. 

It  is  reported  that  the  National  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, recently  incorporated  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  $15,000 
capital  stock,  has  leased  a  building  and  will  equip  it  for 
the  manufacture  of  adding  machines.  Charles  Wales  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company. 

The  Chick-Wood  Safe  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  manu- 
facturer of  steel  safes,  is  inquiring  for  pressed  steel  shapes, 
drop  forgings,  castings  and  malleable  iron  parts. 

B.  ,T.  Robinson,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  will  shortly  begin  the 
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erection  of  a  new  machine  slioij  and  fouudr.v,  and  later  on 
will  install  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Thornhill  Wagon  Works,  Lynchburg,  An.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  erection  of  new  factory  Uuildings  to 
replace  the  plant  recently  burned.  The  main  building  will  be 
100  X  600  ft.,  of  mill  and  slow  burning  construction,  and 
will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  sprinkling  devices. 
In  addition  there  will  be  several  smaller  buildings  which 
when  completed  will  give  the  company  more  than  twice  the 
floor  space  formerly  occupied. 

The  Henderson  Buggy  Mfg.  Company,  Henderson,  N.  C, 
has  been  incorporated  with  .$2."),0()0  capital  stock.  The  in- 
corporators are  K.  J.  Corbilt,  U.  A.  Jones  and  A.  C.  ZoUl- 
coffer. 

The  cotton  gin  owned  by  Wallace  Ratcliff,  Washington, 
Miss.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  February  10,  causing  a  loss  of 
$3500. 

The  Southern  Foundry  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$10,000  by  W.  L. 
Looney,  A.  J.  Witt,  Paul  Huggins.  O.  H.  Looney  and  S.  B. 
Duggan. 


Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  February  21,  1911. 

A  fairly  good  demand  for  metal  working  tools  is  being 
experienced  in  Portland  and  other  manufacturing  points 
of  the  north  Pacific  Coast.  A  few  orders  are  being  placed, 
and  more  are  in  prospect,  for  large  assortments,  while  the 
volume  of  small  purchases  from  a  scattered  territory  is  grad- 
ually increasing.  Much  of  the  equipment  used  in  logging 
and  development  work  is  manufactured  here  and  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  indications  are  favorable  for  an  extremely  active 
year  in  all  the  shops.  Among  the  principal  local  items  are 
additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Works  and  purchases  for  railroad  shops. 

The  present  building  activity  in  Portland  will  furnish 
a  market  for  a  large  amount  of  machinery.  The  lumber 
industry,  which  has  been  among  the  principal  features  of 
this  territory,  is  beginning  to  revive  after  the  quiet  winter 
period,  and  many  inquiries  are  coming  in  for  both  mill  and 
logging  equipment.  Logging  railroad  development  will  be 
carried  out  on  an  unusually  large  scale,  and  many  new 
locomotives  will  be  required.  The  larger  railroad  interests 
are  also  beginning  work  on  extensive  improvements.  Salmon 
packers  are  purchasing  considering  machinery  for  canneries 
in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Alaska,  and  are  installing  more 
improvements  than  usual  in  their  vessels.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  is  proceeding 
very  rapidly  and  implement  manufacturers,  who  had  an 
excellent  year  in  1910,  anticipate  even  more  activity  this 
season.  Figures  are  now  being  taken  on  several  large  elec- 
tric power  installations,  on  which  orders  are  expected  within 
the  coming  month. 

Dredging  plans  for  Oregon  ports,  if  carried  out,  will  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  machinery.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  the  construction  of  two  large  suctiou  dredges 
to  deepen  the  channel  from  Portland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  a  dredge,  for 
which  the  Government  has  appropriated  $300,000,  for  serv- 
ice on  Coos  Bay,  on  which  local  manufacturers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  bid. 

The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Company  has  taken  a  con- 
tract for  the  hull  of  a  ladder  dredge  for  the  Portland  Saul 
Company,  at  $17,000. 

It  is  announced  tliat  contracts  will  be  let  in  a  few  days 
by  the  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  for  the 
third  and  largest  of  its  hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Clackamas 
River.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $3,000,000.  This  com- 
pany also  has  plans  under  way  for  a  large  repair  plant  and 
car  shop  adjoining  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  in  this  city. 

Bids  are  being  taken  for  a  power  house  for  the  Multno- 
mah County,  Ore.,  farm. 

The  Tacoma  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  recently  incorporated  by  W.  Webb,  John  Taylor  and 
T.  B.  Hall,  has  purchased  a  2y2-acre  factory  site  at  Tacoma, 
and  will  erect  a  foundry  and  pattern  shop.  It  expects  to 
have  the  plant  in  operation  this  spring. 

John  A.  Stein  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Iron  Works,  Ho- 
quiam.  Wash.,  announces  that  the  company  will  erect  a 
new  building  and  mstall  considerable  machinery  this  spring. 

The  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  taking  bids  on  machinery 
for  the  municipal  hydroelectric  plant,  known  as  the  Nis- 
qually  River  development. 

Contracts  are  to  be  let  shortly  for  construction  work  on 
the  North  Coast  Railroad,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  between  Spokane,  Wash.,  and 
the   Snake  River. 

A  contract  is  pending  for  the  construction  of  large  tanks 
for  the  storage  of  fuel  oil  for  the  Cascade  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad.     In  addition  to  the  tanks,  a  large 


amount  of  work  will  be  involved  in  preparing  the  locomo- 
tives for  the  use  of  oil  for  fuel. 

Broughton  &  Wiggins  of  this  city  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  logging  railroad  from  their 
timber  tracts  on  Barber  Mountain  to  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Washington-Oregon  Corporal  ion  has  taken  over  a 
number  of  light  and  power  plants  in  Washington  towns,  and 
intends  to  arid  new  units  to  several  of  the  plants. 

The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  approximately  Sl.500.000,  has  been  organized  in 
London  b.v  interests  connected  with  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can shipping  firm  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  Its  purpose  is 
to  carry  out  the  project  started  by  the  latter  concern,  to  in- 
stall a  large  cement  plant  near  Bellingham,  Wash. 

1'he  Lovegren  Lumber  Company  is  working  on  a  project 
for  extensixe  development  near  Gaston,  Ore.  It  includes 
five  miles  of  railroad,  for  which  contracts  have  been  let,  a 
large  sawmill  and  a  hydroelectric  lighting  plant. 

The  Grant's  Pass  Lumber  Company,  Grant's  Pass,  Ore., 
has  purchased  an  old  mill  at  that  place,  the  equipment  of 
which  will  be  sold.  About  15  new  woodworking  machines, 
with  electric  motors,  will  be  installed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  shops  in  Portland  were 
but  slightly  damaged  by  fire  February  14. 

K<  preseptalivcs  of  the  Hercules  Steel  &  Iron  Works  of 
Texas  have  been  looking  over  the  ground  at  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  with  a  view   to  establishing  a  plant   there. 

'rhe  Brown-Lewis  Company,  manufacturing  agricultural 
machinery  at  'Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  is  planning  to  enlarge 
its  plant. 

The  Curl  is  Power  Boat  Company,  Milwaukee,  Ore.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock,  and  is  planning  to  erect  a  new 
factory  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 

R.  E.  Wattenberg  of  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  has  ordered 
a  number  of  woodworking  machines  from  local  dealers. 

The  Colfax  Harvester  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Colfax,  Wash.,  by  A.  McRae,  P.  B.  Stravens,  J.  Hampton 
and  others,  and  is  planning  to  install  a  factory  for  agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The  Xewberg  Mfg.  &  Construction  Company,  Newberg, 
Ore.,  is  planning  to  add  a  lot  of  machinery,  including  a  dust 
collecting  system. 

The  Spokane  Asbestos  Fire  Brick  Compony,  now  operat- 
ing a  small  plant  at  Spokane.  'Wash.,  is  making  arrange- 
ments to  spend  about  $10,000  on  new  equipment  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  city  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  has  ordered  a  350-hp.  pump- 
ing engine  from  Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  Inmau-Poulson  Lumber  Company  will  start  work 
shortly  on  a  larg^j  sawmill  at  St.  Johns,  Ore. 

The  Puyallup  Veneer  Panel  &  Fir  Door  Company,  Puyal- 
Inp,  Wash.,  recently  incorporated,  has  secured  an  old  mill 
in  which  several  new  machines  will  be  installed. 

The  town  of  Goldendale,  Wash.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
small   rock   crushing   outfit. 

The  Umatilla  Storage  &  Commission  Company,  Hermis- 
ton.  Ore.,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  installation  of  a  steam  roller  feed  mill  this 
season. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  February  27,  1911. 

The  week  has  been  rather  quiet  in  machine  tool  circles 
here,  although  some  fair  orders  have  been  booked.  In  the 
opinion  of  machine  tool  men,  the  rate  decision  will  not 
affect  buying  adxcrsely  to  any  great  extent,  and  most  of 
them  consider  it  likely  to  make  confidence  increase. 

The  Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Company  is  quite  busy  at  this 
time  on   its  specialties. 

The  Moran  Bolt  &  Nut  Company  finds  business  ma- 
terially  improving. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Car  Mfg.  Company,  Jlount  Vernon, 
111.,  is  now  getting  its  large  new  steel  car  plant  into  good 
operating  order.  It  has  purchased  all  the  equipment  re- 
quired. 

The  firm  of  Albert  P..  Ftowman  has  been  superseded  by 
the  Bowman-Blackman  Machine  Tool  Company,  due  to  the 
entrance  into  the  firm  of  G.  H.  Blackman,  who  is  an  experi- 
enced machine  tool  man,  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  has 
been  with  the  Bowman  establishment  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  business  will  be  continued  at  7'20  North  Second  street, 
where  a  good  assortment  of  sample  machines  is  carried. 
The  firm  represents  exclusively,  among  others,  the  American 
Tool  Works  Company.  King  Jlachine  Tool  Company,  Barnes 
Drill  Company,  Kempsmith  Mfg.  Company,  Lea  Equipment 
Company,  Massillon  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Me- 
chanics Machine  Company.  Cleveland  Planer  Works,  Foote- 
Burt  Company  (on  bolt  cutters),  Cincinnati  Pulley  Ma- 
chinery Company  and  Greenfield  Machine  Company. 
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The  Mound  City  Brewing  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  Hermann  Hannibal,  John  JI.  Hannibal,  T.  L.  Pep- 
perling  and  others. 

The  Universal  Gas  Machine  &  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  jvith  a  capital  stock  of  §15,000.  The 
incorporators  are  F.  u.  Pohlmann,  Edward  Huber,  Geo. 
Brandt  and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  machines,  window  lighting  fixtures,  &c. 

The  Miller  Cigar  Vending  Machine  Mfg.  Company  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  incoi-porated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  O.  S.  Miller,  Maude  C.  Miller 
and  Lucille  Miller.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vending  and  other  machinery. 

The  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  at  the  annual 
gathering  of  branch  managers  and  salesmen,  reported  that 
the  outlook  in  the  wire  rope  business  for  the  present  year  is 
very  gratifying.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  aerial  wire 
rope  tramways,  some  of  which  have  been  built  to  the  length 
of  16  miles. 

The   Dildine   Bridge   &   Iron    Company.    Cameron,    Mo., 
wiU  remove   its   plant   in   about   two   months   to   Hannibal, 
Mo.,  where  it  is  erecting  new  fireproof  buildings. 
•-•-• 

Texas 

Austin,  Tex.^s.  February  25,  1911. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Texas 
and  northern  Mexico  filled  up  the  newly  constructed  water 
storage  reservoirs  and  enabled  many  pumping  plants  to  be 
placed  in  operation.  The  water  storage  movement  has 
gained  great  headway  in  the  scmiarid  region  of  the  South- 
west and  Mexico  during  the  last  year,  and  by  this  means  of 
conservation  big  areas  of  land  are  being  reclaimed  and  placed 
in  cultivation.  It  has  created  an  increased  demand  for  irri- 
gation machinery  and  encouraged  activity  in  other  lines  of 
industry. 

James  W.  Arnold  of  South  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  contem- 
plates establishing  an  iron  foundry  and  rolling  mill  at  Austin. 
He  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Manufacturers'  Com- 
mittee of  the  Austin  Business  League. 

John  C.  Underwood  has  been  awarded  the  contract  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Dallas  for  the  construction 
of  a  large  sanitary  sewer  through  South  Dallas.  The  work 
will  cost  about  $32,000.  Mr.  Underwood  gave  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $16,000  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  120  work- 
ing days. 

The  contract  for  the  equipment  of  the  proposed  modern 
filtration  plant  that  is  to  be  installed  at  Temple,  Texas,  has 
been  let  to  the  Pittsburg  Filter  Mfg.  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  contract  for  the  building  and  other  work 
connected  with  the  plant  was  let  to  W.  C.  Rettiger  of 
Belton,  Texas.  The  plant  will  cost  $27,190  and  will  have  a 
capacity  of  2,000.000  gal.  every  24  hours. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  have 
under  consideration  plans  for  enlarging  the  water  works 
plant  and  increasing  the  water  supply.  The  completion  of 
the  sewer  system  will  double  the  city's  consumption  of  water, 
it  is  stated. 

Taylor  H.  Allen  and  H.  J.  Price  will  establish  a  plant  at 
Gonzales,  Texas,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  bridges  and 
road  machinery.  The  site  for  the  proposed  industry  was 
recently  purchased,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  erection 'ol  the 
plant  will  soon  be  started.  * 

A  branch  factory  of  the  Cotto-Waxo  Products  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  be  located  at  Waco,  Texas.  The  ma- 
chinery that  is  to  be  installed  in  the  new  plant  will  cost 
about  $20,000.  J.  C.  Bunch  of  St.  Louis  is  president  of  the 
company  and  is  giving  the  matter  of  establishing  the  branch 
factory  his  personal  attention.  ' 

The  McDade  Brick  Company,  Houston.  Texas,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40.0lX).  The  incorpora- 
tors are  E.  F.  Brown,  Geo.  L.  Teat,  S.  J.  Spencer  and  N. 
F.   Delatte. 

The  Christopher  Mfg.  &  Lumber  &»mpany  of  Beaumont, 
Texas,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  F.  E.  Howard  Xewcomb,  T.  E. 
Christopher  and  J.   C.   Christopher. 


Farther  Central  West 

The  One  Minute  Mfg.  Company,  Newton.  Iowa,  washing 
machines,  has  recently  completed  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
brick  building,  50  x  160  ft.,  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines. 

Voss  Brothers  JIfg.  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  just 
completed  a  new  factory,  which  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  Voss  line  of  washers. 

The  Wixcel  Mfg.  Company,  Marcus.  Iowa,  farm  imple- 
ments, will  move  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  it  will  erect  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  buildings  which  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $40,000.  Details  of  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  have  not  been  decided  upon  at  this  time. 


The  McDonnell  Boiler  &  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  Just  completed  an  addition  to  its  foundry,  66  x  100  ft., 
and  the  installation  of  new  core  oven  equipment  and  several 
molding  machines. 

The  Hall  Mfg.  Company,  Monticello,  Iowa,  steel  safety 
hoists,  wire  stretchers,  garden  plows  and  post  hole  augers, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $.50,000  to  $100,000,  and 
will  raise  its  main  factory  building.  64  x  100  ft.,  another 
story,  and  install  a  central  steam  heating  plant.  A  large 
warehouse  will  also  be  erected,  but  plans  have  not  been 
made. 

The  Aluminum  Mfg.  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is 
moving  into  new  quarters,  which  will  practically  double  its 
capacity.     Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  (.ill  move  into  new  quarters  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Zimmerman  Steel  Company,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa,  is  at 
present  equipping  a  sand  grinding  and  casting  cleaning  room, 
having  a  lloor  space  of  30  x  40  ft.,  with  a  72-in.  sand 
grinder,  with  two  14  -x  3G  in.  crushing  roUs,  one  40  x  48  in. 
and  one  4S  x  72  in.  tumbling  mill  and  electro  magnetic  sep- 
arators. Later  on  the  company  expects  to  build  a  48-in. 
concrete  stack  60  ft.  high  and  a  boiler  and  engine  room  of 
concrete  about  60  x  72  ft.,  roof  to  be  constructed  of  steel 
and  lined  with  asbestos.  The  new  equipment  being  installed 
will  be  electric  driven. 

.1.  H.  Hart.  Danbury,  Iowa,  will  install  an  ammonia 
refrigerating  plant  at  his  market  establishment.  The  best 
type  of  power  driven  machinery  will  be  purchased. 

The  Siou.x  City  Packing  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will 
erect  a  new  plant  of  large  capacity,  which  will  cost  upward 
of  $125,000. 

The  Shenandoah  Heat  &  Light  Company,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  an  ice  making  plant, 
to  cost  $12,000. 

McCuIlough  &  Son.  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  manufacturers  of 
feed  trough.^,  will  build  a  large  addition  to  their  factory. 

The  Des  Moines  Structural  Steel  Works,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  in  the  market  for  an  air  compressor. 


Government  Purchases 

\\vsiii.\-GTOx.  D.  C,  February  27,  1911. 

The  Paymaster-General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  March  7,  under  schedule  3340,  class  21,  item 
A.  for  one  barge,  steam  boiler  and  pumps ;  item  B,  one  self- 
propelling  barge,  steam  boiler  and  pumps,  and  item  C,  one 
barge,  self-propelling,  steam  boiler  and  pumps,  combustion 
engines. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .\ccounts.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, will  open  bids  March  21,  schedule  3366.  for  one 
mortising  machine,  and  schedule  3667,  for  two  motor  driven 
lathes. 

The  Paymaster-General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  March  7,  under  schedule  3354,  for  one  steam 
brake  windlass  with  warping  attachment. 

The  Construction  Quartermaster,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  will  open  bids  March  21  for  furnishing  and  installing 
one  compound  or  triple  expansion  pumping  engine,  capacity 
1,000.000  gal.  in  24  houi-s. 

The  Constructing  Quartermaster.  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M., 
will  open  bids  March  18  for  furnisRing  and  installing  one 
motor  driven  submerged  type  centrifugal  or  impeller  type 
pump,  capacity  not  less  than  200  gal.  per  minute. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  April  4  for  one  electrical 
crane,  schedule  3368. 

Bids  were  opened  February  16  by  the  superintendent  of 
prisons.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  fur- 
nishing an  electric  light  and  power  installation  for  the 
United  States  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  as  follows : 
F.  E.  Newbery  Electric  Company,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  .$4470 ; 
Guarantee  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $5114 ;  In- 
ternational Electric  Fixture  &  Contracting  Company,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  $6445 ;  Nebraska  Engineering  Company,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  $6733.50. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .\ccounts.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  February  21,  as  follows : 

Class  1. — One  plain  gap  grinder — Bidder  116,  Hallidie  Ma- 
chinerv  Companv.  Seattle,  Wash.,  $4580  ;  176,  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Jloo're,  New  York,  §;.i.^90. 

Class  81. — Turret  turnins  gear  equipment — Bidder  47.  Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg.  Comjianv.  Milwaukee,  Wis..  $10,990  ;  72,  Diehl 
Mfg.  Company,  Elizabcthport,  N.  J.,  $3.31.5.  part,  and  $.3425, 
part:  111,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectadv,  N.  Y.,  $3360, 
part :  266,  Waterbury  Tool  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  $3400, 
part. 

Class  82. — One  necessary  variable  speed  power  transmission 
apparatus — Bidder  47.  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company.  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.,  $27,150 ;  72,  Diehl  Mfg.  Company,  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.,  units  ;  111,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectad.v,  N.  Y., 
$996,  part ;  266,  Waterbury  Tool  Companv,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
$8500. 

Class  84. — Two  electric  ventilating  sets — Bidder  72,  Diehl 
Mfg.  Companv,  Elizabethport.  N.  J.,  $557.50  :  111,  General  Elec- 
tric Compan.v",  Schenectad.v,  N.  Y..$915:  237,  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company,  Hvde  Park.  Mass.,  $7540;  286,  Grlscom,  Spencer 
Company,  New  York,  $620. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

Thefollowiiis  Quotations  arefor  small  lots.  New  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  oi.ly  can  be  boufiht,  are  given  elsewhere  in  oi;r  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bap    Iron  from    store — 
BeBned Iron : 

I  to  I'M  lu.  round  and  square t  w  lb  1  7.itf 

IS  lo  4ln.  X  >«  10  tin S 

I'j  lo4  1n.  X  ',  10  5-1  *  11  18j« 

Rods— -id  and  lM6roun<l  and  square *•  "  'J"* 

Angles  ;  ^ts  ♦  It 

Sin. -x '4  In  and  larger 2.u"* 

3  In.  X  3  16  In.  and  'i,lu s.»ir 

IS  to2'j  In.  X  'k  In -Mt 

1'/,  to  2*1  In.  X  3-16  In  and  ihleUer i.OOf 

1  10  I't  In.  X  3-i6  1n 2  we 

'-•o'S*.''^''"' -J^l 

".'.'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 2.40J 

3  4ic 

4.25(r 


.  .2.65« 
..2.45« 
.i.liit 


Mils  In. 

|4Xi»  In.. 

SnHii  In... 

^x3-32  a. 

Tees: 

1  in  

I'jln 

i!5 10  asx  , .- 

l)«to2Mjx3  I6in  2W 

3  In.  and  larger s.Oaj 

Beams     •• • • 2.00^ 

Channeis's  in!  and  larser       2*? 

jian.lB— r,  lo6x  ::-16  to  No.  8 2  3«« 

"Burden's  Best"  Iron,  base  price SlStr 

Burden's  "H.li  &S"  Iron,  base  price 2Ke 

Norway  Bars  a-bo* 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  i>. 

nessciner  Machinery  .  ■■•■■■ w-^::l  Sf 

Toe  Calk,  Tire,. n.lSleiiih  Shoe..        .  2.dO®.S.UW 

Best  Cast  sieel,  base  prlceln  small  lots ^<t 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  C.R 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets —  I 

Galvanized.  | 

NuB.22aud24 c    n...5.*5»; 

Nu  26 r  lb  .6.25^ 

JSo.  28 ■«•  lb  ..:.x-t 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2J^  In.  crruu'aHii.                      I'ainred  Galvd 

No.24 f   10usf|.  ft.  M.S5  4.'« 

Nu.38 flCKisq.lt.     J.Sib  4.110 

I  No.SS ..r  111(1  »q-  ft.    2.6(1  3.55 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (perbox.'> 

".\  .\..\."  <-h;irtoal: 

IC,  14x20 16.65 

IX.  14x21) 'iM 

A.  Cbaicoal: 

IC,  I4x2u J560 

IS.  14x21) S.iil 

American  Coke  Plates— Bessemer- 
it ',  ;i  x  2ii ;0';  II. »4.50 

IX,14x2U 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates— 


If,  20x2.S  with  an  S  lb.  coating.. 
IX, 20x28  with  uu  8  \h    eating.. 


, 1810 

10.  lU 


Soft  steel, 
No  16      *    "■  '^■^* 


R.  (i. 
Cleaned. 
.    2.8IJ4 

n  i.lOit 2.9i)e 

ii)     lb  2.75* 3.0ll« 

9    n  2.80* S.10« 

V  lb  2.95<f s.mc 


Nos.l8to20. 
Nitp,  '22Hnd  24 

No. 26 

No  28 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine  Kussla.accnrding  to  assort-       ^  ^  ^^   ^^^^ 

pSVlWnisttdrw:  ''^-^^  5''i;'^;',o*:  k'h  net. 
Galvanized. 

.*  It. 2,95b 
.^  n.,3.3li« 

„„  „K  *   1l..3,50(r 

S°Sfi •#  n.  .3,80c 

No  Wand  iigiiter  36  Inches  wide.  2o«  higher 


Nos  12  and  14. 
Nos,22to24. 


Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

List  N'o\eriitu-r  U  I'.iOS.  r.:tse  price     ISi; 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe  Sizes — 

List  Novemher  13.  IWs.  Base  price  18c/ 

Copper  Tubes — 

List  Novernliei-  13.  r.'cs  Base  price  21<; 

Brazed   Brass   Tubes-:- 

Llst  August  1,  190!.  KH't  ¥  Hi 

High   Brass    Rods- 
List  August  1,  191IS  H^'f  *  lb 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass — 

List  August  1.  190S.  14!-4*   *   lb 

Brass  Wire — 

List  August  1,  190S  Uiit  19   lb 

Copper   Wire — 
Base  Price.  rarload  lots  mill  ISHjC 

Copper  Sheets^ 

Sheet  copper  Hot  Rolled,  16  oz  .c;uantlty  lots)^  lb  18    f 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  1 4*  i>  u.  auvance  over  Hot 

1  in  lied 
sneet  Copper  Polished  20  In   wide  and  under,  ]c  ^ 

sqiiate  toot 
Sheet  Copper  ."ollshed  over  20  In,  wide,  2(:  "^  square 

foot 
Planished  Coppei  .le  '4*  square  foot  more  than  Polished 


METALS— 
Tin— 

Straltp  Pig »>  n  43^1449   t 

Copper — 

l.akelneoi ,    %»  rb  u^t^'ciis    c 

Klectroljtic V  lb  lHj..tMil({ 

Caatlni! ^  n  i4<4<tii^ir 

Spelter- 
Western »i  lb  6Hi*61<i(f 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks....*  lb  8    <  |  Open ^  lb  8^<f 

Lead. 

American  I'lg ?i  ib  5   MSJ^it 

Bar «i  ib648&6>ijir 

Solder. 

u  .<!  !^,  guaranteed 5?  lb  28    siSSiie 

No.l *■  lb  26   (.i26'i? 

Refined — *- lb  24    'rviii^ii 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  cary  ac. 
cording  to  comp'tslion. 


Antimony- 


Cookson m  lb 

Haiietts 

tJtIier  Brands 


99    t 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


S2,0O@$2,25 


Xo  1  .Miimlniini  (guaranteed  over  99%  pure),  in  Ingot 

for  remeltlng ; -^.f 

R.ids  4:  Wire Ba-e  Price  Slit 

Sheets Base  Pnce  33.f 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers  Ptnrhasini/  Prices  Paid  itiNeic  York 

, C»lll3 , 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and   crucible ^  ft  10.7.5@ll.O(> 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire ^  it>  10..i0^10.7.> 


Copper,  Light  ami  Bottoms ^  tt 

Brass,   Heavy ^  ft 

Brass,   Light ]','„^  ft 

Heavy  .Mechiue  Composition ^  ft 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ..^ ^  j^ 

Composition  Turnings 

Lead,  Heavv 


9.50^ 

.00^  7.2.7 

5..50(a)  5.7.5 

9.25(5;   9.50 

"00©  7.45 

.«!   Ik    8.25@  S.5n 

,     J    ^  V  n>    e,  r75 

Lead,  Tea ^  ft    @  ,5,, 

Zinc  scrap ^  ft     ®  4.00 


NICHOLSON 


Granted  that  just  ONE  mechanic  in 
your    shop    can   save   from   ten  to 
twenty    minutes    time    per    day 
through    the  use   of   NICHOL- 
SON  FILES— how  great  will 
be  the  saving-  when  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  or  more  men 
'get   busy"  with  the  fast 
cutting 
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Steel    Corporation    Production  Growing    Faster 
Than  That  of  Independent  Companies 


Some  hesitancy  has  been  noticed  in  iron  and  steel 
markets  in  the  past  week,  attributable  to  political  de- 
velopments, and  it  has  helped  to  emphasize  the  con- 
servatism which  buyers  are  showing  in  all  lines.  But 
.  leading  steel  manufacturers  consider  that  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  limiting 
tariff  action  to  two  schedules,  is  not  one  that  should 
cause  more  than  a  temporary  halt,  and  they  are  not  un- 
eas}-. 

Pig  iron  production  increased  steadily  in  February. 
The  total  of  coke  and  anthracite  iron  for  the  28  days 
was  1,794,509  tons,  or  64,090  tons  a  day,  against  56,- 
752  tons  a  day  in  January,  a  gain  of  13  per  cent.  The 
number  of  active  steel  works  furnaces  increased  by  17 
in  the  month,  while  there  was  a  net  loss  of  one  in 
active  merchant  furnaces.  The  daily  capacity  of  the 
222  furnaces  in  blast  March  i  was  66,562  tons,  against 
59,568  tons  a  day  for  206  furnaces  February  i.  Pro- 
duction to-day,  including  charcoal  iron,  is  at  the  rate 
of  24,450,000  tons  a  year,  against  a  rate  of  22,000,000 
tons  a  year  February  i  and  19,700,000  tons  at  the  low 
point  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  high  rate  of  1910 
was  31,600,000  tons  in  February. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  blown  in 
one  New  Castle,  one  Ensley  and  one  Clairton  furnace 
since  March  i,  and  when  one  more  furnace  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  is  blown  in  this  week,  will  have  68 
per  cent,  of  capacity  active,  against  46^^  per  cent.  Jan- 
uary I.  Its  stocks  have  been  cut  down  to  100,000  tons 
at  its  Northern  furnaces. 

The  scale  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  operations  is 
plainly  in  closer  relation  to  that  of  independent  steel 
companies  than  was  the  case  two  and  three  months 
ago.  With  prices  better  maintained  it  is  apparently 
getting  a  larger  share  of  the  business.  Its  heavy  for- 
eign shipments  are  also  a  factor.  In  the  22  business 
days  of  February  it  booked  new  orders  at  an  average 
daily  rate  of  40,775  tons.  Shipments  were  about  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  January.  The  gain  in  unfilled  or- 
ders will  probably  be  between  200,000  and  300,000  tons. 

In  rails  a  17,000-ton  purchase  to  be  closed  this  week 
by  the  Pere  Marquette  is  the  chief  item.  The  Nickel 
Plate  has  divided  5000  tons  between  South  Chicago  and 
Buffalo,  and  the  New  York,  West  Chester  &  Boston 
has  placed  6000  tons  at  Sparrows  Point.  The  Manila 
Railroad  has  bought  10,000  tons  from  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company. 

The  sold  up  condition  of  Canadian  mills  makes  it 
certain  that  Canadian  railroads  will  place  considerable 
orders  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has 
awarded  100,000  tons  and  the  Transcontinental  62,000 
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tons  to  the  Algonia  and  Dominion  companies.  The 
former  road  will  want  25,000  tons  more  and  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  is  yet  to  buy. 

The  Steel  Corporation  decided  this  week  that  no 
more  wooden  ties  will  be  bought  for  renewals  on  its 
3500  miles  of  railroads.  Its  Bessemer  railroad  has 
placed  a  good  sized  order  for  steel  ties. 

The  expected  advance  of  $1  a  ton  in  wire  products 
was  made  March  4,  bringing  wire  nails  to  $1.80  and 
plain  wire  to  $1.60,  Pittsburgh.  The  important  spring 
buying  was  over  before  it  came. 

New  demand  for  bars  is  coming  out  slowly.  Buy- 
ing by  jobbers  is  restricted  somewhat,  as  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  their  business  of  the 
warehouse  policy  of  the  leading  interest. 

Pig  iron  has  been  quieter  at  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh, but  more  active  at  Cincinnati,  Buffalo  and  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Prices  are  firm  at  recent  mini- 
nrums,  and  slight  advances  have  been  secured  for  de- 
liveries beyond  July  i.  Southern  iron  has  sold  at  $II 
for  third  quarter,  but  $11.25  has  also  been  obtained. 
Philadelphia  reports  sales  of  15,000  tons  of  basic  at 
$15  for  second  quarter,  and  $15.25  for  third  quarter; 
also  15,000  tons  of  Southern  pipe  iron  on  the  basis  of 
$11  for  No.  2. 

The  copper  statistics  show  an  increase  of  14,000,- 
000  lb.  in  stocks  last  month.  The  market  is  weaker  and 
sales  of  electrolytic  were  made  at  12.25c.  for  early  de- 
livery, though  contracts  for.  later  deliveries  are  re- 
ported at  I2.37^c. 

In  addition  to  the  large  requisition  for  a  Southern 
plant,  recently  reported,  several  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiaries are  about  to  make  heavy  purchases  of  machine 
tools. 


The  Rate  Decisions  and  Other  Price  Questions 

In  connection  with  the  freight  rate  decisions  the 
point  has  been  made  that  they  definitely  put  an  end  to 
■wage  advances  to  railroad  employees  and  no  doubt 
headed  off  wage  demands  in  iron  and  steel  and  other 
industries.  Ever  since  the  sanction  given  the  anthra- 
cite miners'  claim  that  the  operators  should  not  with- 
hold wage  advances,  since  these  could  be  recouped  by 
simply  adding  them  to  the  price  of  Qoal,  the  country 
has  been  traveling  a  seemingly  unending  spiral  of  ad- 
vancing prices.  There  was  bitter  complaint  from  time 
to  time  of  the  prices  paid  for  commodities,  and  the 
cupidity  of  various  producers,  middlemen,  combines 
and  trusts  was  assailed  in  the  press  and  by  orators  in 
high  places.  Legislation  of  various  sorts  was  urged, 
the  remedy  most  advocated  being  the  lowering  or  re- 
moval of  tariffs  on  certain  imports. 

But  never  in  all  the  years  of  rebellion  against  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  this  country  has  anything  oc- 
curred that  has  borne  so  heavily  against  high  prices  as 
these  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
While  they  touch  only  certain  proposed  tariffs  of  the 
railroads,  they  have  a  moral  effect  upon  the  whole 
vexed  question  of  prices  and  profits  that  is  great  and 
far  reaching.  Not  only  do  they  suggest  that  the  ef- 
forts of  labor  must  now  be  directed  toward  greater 
efficiency  rather  than  continually  toward  higher  rates, 
but  they  address  themselves  equally  to  the  very  ship- 
pers who  were  actively  opposing  the  raising  of  rates. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  railroads,  which  have  raised  a 
question  as  to  the  high  prices  of  the  things  they  buy. 


referring  particularly  to  certain  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts and  the  equipment  into  which  these  enter,  will 
some  day  bring  prominently  before  the  country  the 
fairness  of  the  level  of  iron  and  steel  prices.  Since 
the  best  customers  of  the  iron  trade  must  give  a  reason 
for  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  and  must  reduce  that 
price  when  the  Government's  tribunal  says  it  is  exces- 
sive, more  and  more  will  public  attention  be  directed 
to  the  relation  of  the  railroads'  costs  to  the  level  of 
Iheir  charges  to  the  public. 

The  bearing  of  such  a  condition  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  market  should  not  be  overlooked  in  canvassing 
the  effects  of  the  recent  decisions.  It  points  definitely 
in  the  direction  of  moderate  levels  for  iron  and  steel 
and  the  avoidance  of  such  advances  as  will  limit  con- 
sumption and,  as  has  often  happened,  give  way  to  un- 
profitably  low  levels.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  later 
and  less  obvious  effects  of  the  check  to  freight  rate 
advances  may  prove  to  be  quite  in  line  with  the  aims 
of  the  co-operative  movement  among  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel — namely,  the  prevention  of  sharp  fluc- 
tuations and  the  maintenance  of  a  more  stable  level  of 
prices. 


A  Railroad  Educational  Bureau 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  after  a  year's  prelimi- 
nary trial,  has  established  a  permanent  educational  bu- 
reau for  its  employees,  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
more  successful  correspondence  schools.  A  marked  ad- 
vantage that  the  students  of  the  Union  Pacific  bureau 
have,  however,  is  that  they  can  apply  their  knowledge 
as  they  acquire  it  to  practical  work.  There  are  very 
few  books  of  actual  value  treating  on  railroad  opera- 
tion and  management,  and  the  average  railroad  man 
ambitious  to  learn  is  obliged  to  depend  for  his  ad- 
vancement largely  on  the  knowledge  he  can  pick  up 
during  his  working  hours. 

About  a  year  ago  the  company  established  a  Bureau 
of  Information  and  employees  were  notified  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  railroad  matters  would  be  answered 
The  response  was  so  great  that  the  work  of  the  bureau 
grew  rapidly  until  those  in  charge  were  obliged  to 
prepare  printed  matter  covering  certain  lines  of  much 
desired  information.  From  this  the  bureau  grew  until 
now  the  company  has  a  well-organized  teaching  force 
and  is  issuing  to  the  students  properly  compiled  text 
books.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  scheme  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  employees  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  for  qualifying  for  better  positions. 

There  are  29  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
is  being  increased.  They  include  a  block  signal  course, 
where  the  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
taught;  an  electrical  course  for  shop  employees,  a  rail- 
road accounting  course,  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
courses  and  a  general  course  for  candidates  for  posi- 
tions, such  as  train  master,  yard  superintendent,  &c 
The  bureau  also  teaches  by  correspondence  locomotive 
engineering,  mechanical  drawing,  boilermaking,  shop 
practice  and  other  lines.  One  course,  called  the  track 
course,  has  been  translated  into  Japanese  for  the  use 
of  Japanese  section  foremen  and  track  laborers,  of 
whom  the  Union  Pacific  employs  about  900.  The  stu- 
dents who  average  a  good  percentage  in  that  grade 
can  advance  themselves  further  by  taking  up  the  study 
of  railroad  civil  engineering. 
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In  correcting  the  students'  papers,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar  and  punctuation  are  not  criticised  except 
where  the  student  is  qualif3ing  for  a  position  that  calls 
for  clerical  training.  The  text  books  are  all  illustrated 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  company's  shops  and 
along  its  system.  Students  are  requested  to  take  up 
studies  along  the  lines  in  which  they  are  engaged,  but 
this  is  not  compulsory.  An  employee  is  privileged  to 
obtain  any  text  book  he  desires  and  enroll  as  a  student 
in  any  of  the  branches  taught  by  the  bureau. 

This  is  a  new  field  for  industrial  educational  work. 
The  plan  commends  itself  to  other  railroad  companies. 


America  and  the  Foreign  Patent 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
contains  much  information,  including  statistics,  having 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  com- 
pulsory working  of  patents.  Of  the  total  of  35,778 
patents  issued,  3719  were  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  classification  according  to  nations  includes 
Germany,  1083;  England,  894;  Scotland,  67;  Ireland, 
12;  Canada,  534;  France,  315;  Austria-Hungary,  139; 
Sweden,  124;  Switzerland,  "jj;  Victoria,  66;  Belgium, 
61;  Italy,  47;  Russia,  47;  Norway,  35;  Mexico,  31; 
New  Zealand,  30;  Denmark,  28;  Transvaal,  28;  New 
South  Wales,  22, ;  Netherlands,  18 ;  Cuba,  9 ;  Spain,  9  ; 
Argentina,  8,  and  Japan,  8,  and  thence  through  a  long 
list  of  countries  which  make  a  still  smaller  showing. 

In  most  of  these  countries  the  compulsory  working 
of  all  patents  is  required.  The  chief  exception  in  re- 
gard to  the  patents  of  Americans  is  Germany,  with 
which  country  a  special  treaty  exists.  The  commission- 
er states  that  treaties  of  like  import  with  other  coun- 
tries are  now  pending.  Should  this  interchange  be 
established  as  a  general  practice,  especially  covering 
those  nations  which  are  most  important  to  industrial 
and  commercial  America,  an  essential  element  of  the 
need  of  a  compulsory  working  clause  in  our  own  patent 
laws  would  be  eliminated.  However,  Germany  is  fret- 
ting over  the  existing  arrangement,  and  legislation  to 
remove  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  American  in- 
ventors is  proposed.  Probably  much  depends,  in  the 
negotiations  with  other  countries  and  the  permanency 
of  their  results,  upon  the  success  of  what  may  be 
termed  this  experimental  treaty  with  Germany. 

Including  Germany,  some  10  per  cent,  of  patents 
issued  by  the  United  States  are  to  citizens  of  other 
countries.  Excluding  Germany,  some  7  per  cent,  of 
American  patents  are  issued  to  citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries which  require  the  working  of  patents  issued  by 
them  to  Americans.  The  American  manufacturer  can- 
not use  foreign  inventions  because  of  United  States 
patents.  The  foreign  industry  can  procure  the  can- 
cellation of  any  patent  issued  by  his  country,  if  it  is 
not  worked  commercially.  The  outcome  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  American  branch  plants  abroad. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  important  account  that  a 
very  much  higher  percentage  of  the  foreign  inventions 
patented  at  Washington  are  really  useful  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  than  with  domestic  patents,  for  an  inven- 
tion must  usually  be  assured  of  some  practical  value 
before  the  inventor  or  the  assignor  will  go  to  the  cost 
of  covering  the  device  or  process  in  the  other  industrial 
countries. 

The  need  of  some  change  covering  the  entire  situa- 
tion is  undoubted.    If  by  treaty  the  American  inventor 


shall  secure  the  same  protection  in  foreign  countries 
as  is  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  those  countries  by 
the  United  States,  probably  the  end  will  be  served  very 
well.  But  difficulties  exist  as  to  the  permanency  of  such 
a  practice,  if,  as  under  the  German  treaty,  the  Ameri- 
can has  greater  privileges  in  the  foreign  country  than 
those  of  the  citizen,  who  is  not  exempt  from  the  com- 
pulsory working  principle.  The  agitation  should  speed- 
ily lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 


A  Novelty  in  Apprentice  Systems 

A  machine  shop  employing  some  150  men  is  es- 
tablishing an  apprentice  system  on  an  essentially  dif- 
ferent principle  from  the  common  practice.  The  boy 
is  given  direct  financial  benefits  from  a  premium  sys- 
tem: he  receives  instruction  from  an  expert  whose 
time  is  devoted  to  increasing  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  works;  and,  which  is  very  exceptional,  the  appren- 
tice's term  of  service  is  based  not  on  a  series  or  periods 
of  proscribed  lengths,  but  on  his  progress  in  acquir- 
ing the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  trade.  The  course 
is  divided  into  the  usual  number  of  terms,  each  hav- 
ing its  wage  scale,  gradually  ascending.  But  the  mark- 
ing points  of  advance  from  one  wage  to  another  are 
standards  of  labor.  When  an  apprentice  arrives  at  a 
predetermined  degree  of  efficiency,  he  passes  to  the 
next  period  of  the  course.  What  may  require  four 
years  for  one  boy  to  accomplish,  another  may  do  in 
two.  It  depends  upon  himself  entirely;  upon  his 
adaptability,  his  native  mechanical  intellect,  his  ap- 
plication and  his  ambition. 

The  instructor's  duties  extend  beyond  the  appren- 
tice class.  He  is  the  efficiency  man  of  the  shop  sys- 
tem. His  duty  is  to  study  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture of  every  part  and  piece  going  through  the  plant; 
the  methods  of  handling  work;  to  search  for  wasted 
effort  and  those  traditionary  customs  among  the  men 
which  in  some  plants  establish  the  rate  of  production. 
Comparisons  of  methods  are  made;  the  speeds  of  va- 
rious workmen  on  the  same  class  of  work  are  put  side 
by  side  and  improvement  made  on  the  best  previous 
practice.  The  important  factor  of  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion, scientifically  determined,  is  given  attention,  that 
undue  physical  and  mental  fatigue  may  not  result  from 
increasing  tension.  The  atmosphere  in  which  the  boy 
is  employed  is  one  of  constant  striving  after  the  most 
economical  and  effective  methods  of  manufacture.  The 
instructor  gives  him  the  benefits  of  the  results  of  these 
studies:  in  fact,  the  apprentice  participates  directly  in 
them.  In  many  shops  the  apprentice  receives  little  di- 
rect attention.  His  instructor  is  a  foreman,  a  busy  man 
whose  time  is  divided  among  a  group  of  workmen  and 
apprentices  and  many  other  details  of  routine  and 
emergency.  The  boy  is  expected  to  learn  largely  from 
observation,  frequently  of  the  work  of  men  whose 
mechanical  ability  is  limited.  In  the  shop  in  question, 
the  management  after  a  study  extending  over  several 
months  found  that  the  foreman  of  the  most  important 
department  of  the  shop — the  department,  in  fact,  in 
which  the  apprentices  receive  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  training — could  be  expected  to  give  to  the 
student  hardly  more  than  five  minutes  of  the  average 
day.  Such  instruction  was  inadequate.  The  obvious 
deduction  was  that  the  boys  had  merely  been  learning 
from  what  they  saw  about  them  and  from  questions 
asked  of  older  workmen.    Therefore  they  were  able  to 
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do  justice  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  their  employer. 

The  premium  system  as  laid  down  has  originality. 
The  worker  gets  all  of  the  saving  over  the  fixed  time. 
If  50  hours  are  allotted  for  a  job.  and  the  apprentice 
or  workman  does  it  in  40  hours,  he  has  earned  for  him- 
self 10  hours'  pay  at  his  regular  wage  rate.  He  does 
not  divide  the  saving  over  the  charted  schedule.  The 
boy  earning  9  cents  an  hour  receives  90  cents  extra 
if  he  saves  10  hours.  But  the  original  50  hours  is  not 
the  previous  rate  for  the  job.  It  is  an  arbitrary  unit 
based  on  what  reasonably  might  be  expected,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  of  the  efficiency  man.  In  the 
case  cited,  the  former  average  time  for  the  job  may 
have  been  60  hours.  The  arbitrary  time  once  set,  it 
remains.  What  is  saved  beyond  that  time  goes  to  the 
employee.  The  division  of  the  saving  is  made  in  ad- 
vance, the  employer  taking  his  share  first,  but  not  be- 
grudging whatever  his  workmen  may  get  afterward. 
He  has  the  additional  benefit  which  comes  with  the 
increase  in  machine  efficiency  and  the  other  resultant 
economies  in  overhead  expenses.  The  workmen  and 
apprentices  receive  the  continued  assistance  of  the  ex- 
pert, after  the  original  calculations  have  been  made, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  efficiency  increases  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

Upon  his  successes  in  this  inspiring  atmosphere  de- 
pends the  progress  of  the  apprentice.  A  first  period, 
in  most  shops  of  six  months,  may  be  covered  in  two 
months.  Previous  shop  experience  of  the  boy  may 
make  this  possible.  So  it  goes  throughout  the  course. 
Exact  limits  of  service  are  destroyed.  The  reward  of 
ability  and  intelligent  energy  is  the  earlier  attainment 
of  increased  pay  and  the  earlier  final  advancement  to 
the  dignity  of  journeyman,  and  also  the  extra  dollars 
from  the  premium  system.  The  principle  has  its  strong 
points.  Probably  the  new  inducement  will  make  it 
easier  to  get  desirable  boys.  Classroom  studies  are  not 
included,  nor  is  shop  time  devoted  to  the  drafting 
room.  But  the  instructor's  influence  will  doubtless 
send  many  of  the  students  to  evening  school.  The  sys- 
tem is  one  of  automatic  reward  for  ambition  and  apti- 
tude, a  reward  applied  without  prejudice  or  favor. 


A  Machinery  Exhibit  That  Paid 

Whether  machinery  exhibits  at  expositions  held  in 
the  past  in  this  and  other  countries  have  brought  ade- 
quate financial  returns  for  the  investment  is  a  much 
mooted  question  among  manufacturers,  but  at  least  one 
international  show  held  last  summer  gave  good  returns 
to  a  group  of  English  exhibitors.  This  was  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Centenary  Exposition  at  which  a  representative 
display  of  metal  working  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements  was  shown  by  British  manufacturers.  Ac- 
cording to  Commissioner-General  Akers,  who  had 
charge  of  the  British  section,  the  exhibitors  in  that 
division  received  S200  in  orders  for  every  dollar  thev 
spent  in  its  organization.  The  total  cost  of  fitting  up 
and  maintaining  the  section  was  $70,000,  and  already 
$12,500,000  worth  of  orders  have  gone  from  Argentina 
to  the  British  firms  participating  in  the  show.  The 
chief  exhibitors  in  the  section  were  the  makers  of 
metal  working  machinery  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  this 
line  booked  orders  far  exceeding  the  average  of  $200 
for  every  dollar  spent. 

American  agricultural  machinery  and  dairy  equip- 


m.ent  were  well  rep'resented  at  the  Buenos  Ayres  Ex- 
position, and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany had  a  representative  display.  Efforts  were  made 
to  get  our  makers  of  metal  working  machinery  inter- 
ested in  the  show,  but  with  poor  success.  The  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company  worked  along  these 
lines,  and  some  of  its  officials  spent  valuable  time  in 
efforts  to  organize  a  representative  American  machin- 
ery exhibit,  but  the  majority  of  those  approached  had 
the  Jamestown  fiasco  fresh  in  their  minds  and  refused 
to. give  the  enterprise  any  consideration.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord that  the  few  American  manufacturers  who  did 
participate  in  the  show  were  well  rewarded. 


What  "  Depreciation  "  Means 

Wm.  B.  Jackson  of  the  engineering  firm  of  D.  C.  & 
Wm.  B.  Jackson,  Boston,  Mass.,  says  that  in  con- 
sidering the  depreciation  problem  it  is  essential 
to  understand  clearly  what  the  word  "  depreciation " 
actually  represents.  Every  part  of  a  properly  constructed 
and  well  equipped  property  can  be  maintained  in  good 
operative  condition  by  current  repairs  for  a  period  of 
years,  but  the  time  comes  with  every  building  and  unit 
of  equipment  when  it,  like  a  suit  of  clothes,  can  no  longer 
he  kept  serviceable  by  repairs  or  current  maintenance, 
and  when  it  must  consequently  be  replaced  substantially 
in  Its  entirety. 

The  length  of  useful  life  of  a  unit  is  determined  by 
one  or  both  of  two  factors:  First,  the  inherent  quality 
of  most  physical  property  to  deteriorate,  on  account  of 
the  effects  of  use  and  of  the  elements,  to  a  point  where 
it  cannot  be  longer  economically  maintained  in  satisfac- 
tory operative  condition  by  ordinary  repairs — that  is.  a 
unit  ultimately  reaches  a  point  of  "  decrepitude  "  when 
it  is  either  impossible  to  keep  it  in  satisfactory  operative 
condition  by  current  repairs  or  the  cost  for  such  repairs 
becomes  so  great  that  it  is  more  economical  to  replace 
the  old  unit  by  a  new  one.  Second,  the  effects  of  changes 
whereby  the  character  of  the  service  required  is  so 
changed,  or  the  efficiency  of  apparatus  for  providing  cor- 
responding service  is  so  improved,  that  the  plant,  thongh 
still  physically  capable  of  doing  the  work  for  which  it 
was  designed,  is  no  longer  able  to  economically  provide 
the  service  required,  and  it  is  therefore  obsolete.  This 
second  factor  is  well  designated  "  obsolescence." 

A  third  division,  called  "  inadequacy."  is  sometimes 
considered  in  estimating  depreciation.  This  is  intended 
to  cover  the  effect  upon  the  useful  life  of  apparatus  or 
plant  of  expansion  in  business,  whereby  otherwise  serv- 
Iveable  apparatus  is  outgrown  and  must  be  replace<l  by 
larger  apparatus.  Mr.  Jackson  does  not  consider  such  a 
division  necessary,  for  any  effect  caused  by  inadequacy 
■which  can  be  estimated  may  properly  be  considered  under 
"  obsolescence." 


Carting  a  60-Ton  Girder.— Six  of  the  large  steel 
girders,  fabricated  by  the  Pennsylvania  .Steel  Comiiauy, 
to  support  the  columns  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  -lO- 
story  Municipal  Building  in  New  York  City,  were  moved 
from  a  pier  on  the  Hudson  River  to  the  building  at 
Center  and  Chambers  streets,  on  Sunday  last.  The  build- 
ing will  extend  on  both  sides  of  Chamliers  street  and 
luese  girders  will  span  that  thoroughfare.  One  of  the 
girders  weighed  60  tons  and  the  others  about  30  tons 
each.  The  depth  of  the  largest  girder  is  10  ft.  V-  in. 
from  back  to  back  of  the  angles.  In  transporting  this 
girder  a  20-ton  truck  drawn  by  34  horses  was  used. 
Each  wheel  of  the  truck  was  made  of  steel,  was  14  iu- 
wide  and  weighed  3000  lb.  The  street  pavement  was 
only  slightly  damaged  but  numerous  manhole  covers  were 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  girders  and  in  some  cases  the 
same  cover  had  to  be  replaced  after  each  trip. 


The  Hubbard  Steel  Foundry  Company.  East  Chicago, 
Ind..  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000. 
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New  Publications. 


The  Aeroplane.     By  T.   OB.  Hubbard,   J.  H.   Ledeboer 

and  C.  C.  Turner.     Size  5  x  7%  lu. ;  lliS  l)ages,  4  plates 

and  3.")  Ukigrams.     Bound  in  cloth.     Price  $1.00  net. 

rubiisUed  by  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  avenue 

and  Thirtieth  street,  New  York  City. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  provide  a 

complete  textbook  of  the  elements  of  dynamic  flight  and 

to  give  in  simple  language  the  laws  governing  aviation. 

This  is  a  new  branch  of  engineering  science  as  well  as 

a  new  and  important  industry  and  bearing  in  mind  the 

requirements   of   education    along   the   former   line,   the 

authors  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  book  suitable  for 

use  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  the  student  and 

general  reader. 

The  look  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  a  bibliograi)hy, 
a  glossary  and  a  numlier  of  useful  tables.  Except  for  the 
opening  chapter,  the  divisions  are  purely  arbitrary.  The 
factors  involved  in  a  consideration  of  the  science  and  its 
practice  are  so  interdependent  that  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition  is  unavoidalile  and  is  really  essential  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  In  chapter  I.  the  properties  of  the 
air  are  discussed  and  in  the  next  two  the  resistance  and 
the  flow  of  the  air  are  taken  up.  Chapter  IV.  deals  with 
theory  of  the  aero|ilane.  while  the  next  two  chapters  are 
given  over  to  stability  and  steering  and  pi-opulsion.  In 
the  next  chapter  the  various  points  entering  into  the 
design  of  aeroplane  are  considered  and  the  various  types 
described.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  navigating  the  air 
is  given  in  chapter  VIII.  and  the  flnal  chapter  deals  with 
the  various  forms  of  motors  employed  for  propulsion. 
The  1  iMiography  of  aeroplaning.  a  glossary,  a  numl  er  of 
tables  of  conversion  factors,  velocity  and  pressure  of  wind 
and  a  barometric  bight  table  complete  the  book. 

Smoley's  Parallel  Tables  of  Logarithms  and  Squares. — 

r.y  ('onstantini'  Snioley.  C.  K.  Fifth  edition  revised 
and  enlarged.  Size  4Vij  x  7  in. ;  174  pages.  Bound  in 
flexible  leather.  Price  $3.50.  Published  by  the  En- 
gineering News  Publishing  Company,  220  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

In  this  new  edition,  the  second  part  containing  the 
logarithmic-trigonometric  tables,  has  been  augmented  by 
extendhig  the  table  of  natural  functions  and  the  includ- 
ing of  numerous  other  tables.  The  table  of  natural  func- 
tions gives  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant  and 
cosecant  for  every  minute  in  the  quadrant  and  replaces 
the  older  table  in  which  the  functions  were  given  by  in- 
tervals of  10  minutes.  The  other  additions  comprise 
tables  of  squares,  cubes,  square  and  cube  roots  and  reci- 
procals of  all  numbers  from  1  to  1000  and  tables  of  areas 
and  circumferences  of  circles  with  diameters  of  from  1 
to  1000.  These  additions  enable  a  large  field  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  work  to  be  covered,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pages,  44,  is  not  so 
great  as  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  handy 
pocket  manual  for  engineers,  architects  and  students. 

Drop  Forging,  Die  Sinking  and  the  Machine  Forming 
of  Steel. — By  Joseph  \.  Woodworth.     .Size  (i  x  9  in. ; 
320  pages.  304  illustrations.     Bound  in  cloth.     Price 
$2.50.     Published  by  the  Norman  W.  Henley  Publish- 
ing Company.  132  Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 
This  book  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  hot  and  cold 
machine  forming  of  steel  and  iron  into  finished  shapes. 
together  with  the  tools,  dies  and  machinery  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  duplicate  forgings  and  interchange- 
able hot  and  cold  pressed  parts  from  bar  and  sheet  metal. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  treat  the  subject  comjire- 
hensively   and   thoroughly,   and   with   that   end   in   view 
technical   and  ambiguous   terms   have   been   replaced  by 
practical  and  familiar  shop  words,  and  all  the  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  are  plain  and  easy  to  understand. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  11  chapters  and  the  first 
deals  with  die  sinking  and  drop  forging  practice  and  de- 
signs for  the  production  of   duplicate   metal    parts.     A 
description  of  the  use  of  embossing  and  drop  forging  dies 
and  the  design  and  the  construction  of  drop  forging  and 
hardening  plants  follows.    Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  drop  hammers  and  treats  of  their  development 


and  weight,  the  foundations  required  by  them  and  the 
dies  which  they  use.  The  treatment  of  steel  and  iron  for 
working  in  machine  forging  is  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  chapter  VII.  describes  the  press  and  the 
hammer  forming  of  heavy  hot  and  cold  bar  and  sheet 
stock  in  dies  and  the  assembling  and  manufacture  of 
finished  products.  The  next  two  chapters  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  types  of  machines  and  processes 
supplemented  by  examples  of  modern  practice  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  machine  forgings.  Hydraulic  forging  meth- 
ods, autogenous  welding  and  general  shop  practice  are 
considered  in  chapter  X.,  while  the  fiual  chapter  is  given 
over  to  the  making  of  various  types  of  cutting  tools,  the 
use  of  drop  presses  for  making  flatwear  and  the  harden- 
ing of  drop  dies. 

The  Engineering  Directory  for  191 1.  Size  4  s  6%  in.; 
137S  pages.  Bound  in  boards.  Price  $5.  Published 
by  the  Crawford  Publishing  Company,  209  North  Jef- 
ferson street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  latest  edition  is  very  much  enlarged  over  the 
previous  ones,  which  were  largely  devoted  to  heating  and 
plumbing  goods.  In  addition  to  bringing  the  matter 
contained  in  former  editions  up  to  date,  there  is  a  1.50- 
page  directory  of  jobbers  and  dealers  in  mill,  steam, 
mine,  railroad  and  heating  supplies  and  tools  and  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  directories  of  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  gas  companies,  water  works,  architects  and  pur- 
chasing and  manufacturers'  agents.  An  exhaustive  clas- 
sified list  of  products  with  the  maker's  name  completes 
the  book. 


Analysis  Books  of  Lake  Superior  Ores 


M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  issued 
;heir  analysis  book  of  the  Lake  Superior  ores  they  will 
snip  during  1911.  Cargo  analysis  for  1910  and  guaran- 
tees for  1911  are  given.  Of  the  40  ores  listed,  12  are 
Bessemer,  25  non-Bessemer,  1  manganiferous  and  2 
silicious.  Twenty-one  are  from  the  Mesaba  range  and  19 
are  distributed  between  the  Gogebic,  Marquette  and  Me- 
nominee ranges.  Among  the  ores  listed  are  those  from 
tne  Newport  mine  in  the  Gogebic  range.  The  output  of 
this  underground  mine  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  shipments  in  1910  having  reached  1,189,000 
tons.  Among  other  ores  listed  are  those  of  the  Republic 
mine  in  the  Marquette  range,  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district.  From  this  mine  150,732  tons 
of  ore  were  taken  in  1910  and  its  total  output  has  been 
6,343,000  tons. 

The  Tod-Stambaugh  Company.  Cleveland,  announces 
the  analysis  of  its  Mesaba  range  ore,  which  will  be 
offered  in  the  season  of  1911.  These  comprise  Biwabik 
ore  and  Schilling  ore  from  the  Biwabik  mine,  the  former 
a  Bessemer  and  the  latter  a  non-Bessemer ;  the  Morton 
ore,  a  Bessemer,  and  the  Crawford  ore,  a  non-Bessemer, 
from  the  Morton  mine;  the  Buddy  ore,  a  Bessemer,  from 
the  Ruddy  mine,  and  the  Helmer  No.  2  ore,  a  non-Besse- 
mer from  the  Helmer  mine.  The  Ruddy  ore  runs  62.03 
per  cent,  in  iron,  O.03S  per  cent,  in  phosphorus,  and  5.75 
per  cent,  in  silica,  with  10  per  cent,  moisture.  The  iron 
natural  is  thus  55.827  per  cent. 

Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  present  in  their 
lew  annual  pamphlet  exhaustive  analyses  of  their  Lake 
.Superior  iron  ores  based  in  most  cases  on  the  shipments 
I  if  1910.  while  in  a  few  instances  expected  analyses  for 
1911  are  given.  There  are  10  old  range  Bessemer  ores, 
13  Mesaba  Bessemers,  13  old  range  non-Bessemer  ores, 
12  Mesaba  range  non-Bessemers  and  3  silicious  ores.  The 
ore  on  the  list  which  is  highest  in  iron  is  Section  30 
Bessemer,  which  runs  63.10.  dried  at  212  deg..  and  59.57 
natural,  the  phosphorus  being  0.045  and  0.0425  per  cent., 
respectively. 

«  ■  » 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Fouudrymen's 
Association  was  held  in  Engineers'  Hall,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of  March  6.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  B.  D.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  the 
foundries  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  "  Conservation  of  Foundry  Ma- 
terials." 
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Pig  Iron  Production 
A  Marked  Increase  in  February 


Capacity  Active  March  1  Represents  24,450,000 
Tons  a  Year 


There  was  a  steady  increase  in  pig  Iron  production 
throughout  February.  The  total  of  coke  and  anthra- 
cite Iron  for  the  28  days  was  1,794,.509  tons,  or  64,090 
tons  a  day,  against  56,752  tons  a  day  In  January,  a  gain 
of  13  per  cent.  There  was  a  gain  of  16  active  furnaces 
In  the  month,  all  due  to  the  resumption  of  steel  works 
furnaces,  the  active  merchant  furnaces  showing  a  net 
loss  of  one,  though  the  daily  output  of  merchant  Iron 
Increased  over  that  of  January,  due  to  somewhat  faster 
driving  at  a  number  of  plants.  The  dally  capacity  of 
the  222  furnaces  in  blast  March  1  was  66,562  tons  against 
59,568  tons  a  day  for  206  furnaces  February  1.  Pro- 
duction to-day,  including  charcoal  Iron  (which  is  about 
350,000  tons  a  year)  is  at  the  rate  of  24,450,000  tons  a 
year,  against  a  rate  of  22,000,000  tons  a  year  February  1, 
and  19,700,000  tons  at  the  low  point  to  which  it  had 
fallen  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  high  mark  reached 
In  early  1910  was  a  rate  of  31,600,000  tons  a  year  In 
February.  Thus  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  falling  off 
between  February,  1910,  and  the  end  of  last  year,  has 
now  been  recovered. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 
The  dally  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  beginning  with  February,  1910,  is  as 
follows : 

Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  hy  Months. — Oross  Tons. 

Steel  Works.     Merchant.  Tot.il. 

February,    1910 57,876  27,740  85.616 

March    56,113  28,346  84,459 

•^Pril    55,663  27,129  82,792 

May    32,235  24,867  77,102 

J'lf^e 51,637  23,879  75,516 

July   47,183  22,122  69,305 

August    46,534  21,429  67,963 

September    47.007  21,536  68,542 

October    45,794  21.726  67,520 

November    41,427  22,232  63,059 

December    35.909  21,440  57,349 

Januar.v,     1911 36,401  20.351  56.752 

February     42,349  21,741  64,090 

February  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  February  and  the  four  months 
preceding  : 

Monthly  Pig  Iron  Production. — Gross  Tons. 

October.  November.  December.  January.  February. 

(31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days)  (31  days)  (28davs) 

New  York 147,804  142,610  142,674  136,519  131,238 

New  Jersey...       19,115  18,284  15,437  12,627  6,10! 

Lehigh  Valley.      69,327  62,161  68,531  68,324  56,367 

Schuylkill  Val.  61,673  54,642  51,466  60,592  57,321 
Lower  Susque- 
hanna     and 

Lebanon    Val.      54.072  50.370  51,888  43,942  42,729 

Pittsburgh  dis.    507,508  445,083  397,379  409,698  424.517 

Shenango   Val.    112,026  82,904  82,706  82,922  86.908 

West.  Penn  .  .  126,098  87,568  81,957  94,118  96,616 
Md.,    Va.     and 

Kentucky     .  .       67,926  58,772  59,945  56,424  57,7.59 

Wheeling    dIs.       76,581  84,390  74,225  77,715  95,571 

Mahoning  Val.  202,667  180,717  162,349  174,318  201,624 
Central      and 

North,  Ohio.  117,902  108,599  112,662  127,579  144,80P 
Hocking  Valley, 

Hanging  Rock 

aud  S.W.Ohio.  24,029  25,008  29,959  33,253  32,396 
Mich., Minn. .Mo., 

Wis., Col  .Wash.   72,825  78,927  68.313  60,941  61,406 

Chicago   dIs...     246,504  239,469  197,340  165,826  155.408 

Alabama    160,077  165,512  154,025  128,188  118,594 

Tenn.,  Georgia 

and   Texas. . .       26,897  24,764  26,961  26,340  25,153 

Totals.  .  .2,093,121  1,909,780  1,777.817  1,759,326  1.704,509 
Among  furnaces  blovm  in  in  February  were  one  Lack- 
awanna and  New  York  State  Steel  Company  in  New 
York,  Delaware  River  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  one 
Duquesne,  two  Edgar  Thompson,  one  Isabella  and  Clinton 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Hall  in  the  Shenango  Valley, 
one  Cambria  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  one  Maryland  at 
Sparrows  Point,  two  Mingo,  Benwood  and  Riverside  in 
the  Wheeling  district,  one  Newburg  and  one  Lorain  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  two  Joliet  and  two  South  Chicago  in 
Illinois. 


The  furnaces  blown  out  last  month  were  one  Wharton- 
in  New  Jersey,  one  Eliza  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Colonial  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  one  Ohio  in  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  and  one  Iroquois  in  Illinois. 

Capacity  in  Blast  March  1  and  February  1  - 
The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  March  1  and  February  1.     These  figures 
are  based  larjiely  on  the  performance  of  the  furnaces  In 
the  past  two  months : 

Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast  and  Capacity.  —  Oron 
Tons. 

Total 
Location  number 

of  furnaces.        of  stacks. 
New  York  : 

Buffalo   17 

Other   New   Y'ork ...    7 
New    Jersey 7 

Spiegel    2 

Pennsvlvania  : 

Lehigh    Valley 23 

Spiegel   3 

Schuylkill   Valley...  16 

Low.   Susquehanna..    7 

Lebanon   Valk'y ....  10 

Pittsburgh   dis .no 

Spiegel    3 

Shenango   Valley... 20 

West.   Penn 27 

Maryland     4 

Wheeling    dis 14 

Ohio  : 

Mahoning   Valley..  .23 

Central   and    North. 22 

Hocking  Val.,  Hang- 
ing   Rock   and    S. 

W.    Ohio 15 

Illinois  and  Indiana.. 34 
Michigan.       Wisconsin 

and    Minnesota 10 

Colorado,  Missouri  and 

Washington 7 

The  South  : 

Virginia    23 

Kentucky    5 

Alabama    46 

Tenn.   and   Georgia. 20 

Totals 415 


March  1, ,  r 

Number     Capacity 
In  blast,      per  day. 

February  1. , 

Number    Capacity 
in  blast,     per  day. 

14 
3 

1 

4,665 
529 
156 

12 
3 
o 

3,931 
558 
410 

11 
1 
8 
4 
5 

38 
2 

10 

11 
3 

12 

1,928 

85 

2,178 

716 

810 
15.620 

373 
3,250 
3,375 

820 
4,350 

11 

1 

7 
4 
5 

35 
1 
9 

11 
2 
8 

2,110 

95 

1,965- 

705 

712 
14.215 

130 
2,997 
2,990 

575 
2,850 

17 
14 

6,425 
5,232 

18 
12 

6,240 
4.244 

8 
16 

1,157 
6.275 

8 
13 

1,120 
5.208 

5 

1,093 

5 

1,058 

4 

1,104 

4 

1,185 

8 

17 
8 

937 

344 

4,2.35 

905 

8 

9 

17 
8 

906 

340 

4,134 

890 

66.562 


206 


59,568 


Production  of  Steel  Companies 
Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  compa- 
nies show  the  following  totals  of  product  month  by 
month.  Only  steel-making  iron  is  included  in  these  fig- 
ures, together  with  ferromanganese,  spiegelelsen  and 
ferrosilicon.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also 
included  in  the  columns  of  "total  production." 

Production  of  Steel  Companies. — Brass  Tons. 


, Plg.- 

inoH. 

January    1.117.823 

February    1,073.363 

March    1,140.553 

April    1,093,092 

■May   1,256,418 

June    1.365,527 

July   1,508,762 

August    1,591,991 

September    1 .660,839 

October     1,769.094 

November    1,689,994 

December    1,768,799 


Spiegelel 

sen  and 

Total  production. ^ 

ferromanganese. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911, 

1,773,201 

1,128.448 

19,538 

8,360 

1,620,539 

1,185,782 

21,396 

12,821 

1,739,212 

25.591 

.... 

1,669,898 

22,304 

.... 

1.619,283 

26,529 

1,549,112 

27,680 

.... 

1,462,689 

22.924 

1,442,572 

25,750 

1.410,221 

15,151 

1,419,624 

8,500 



1,242,804 

9,032 

.... 

1,113,174 

12,178 

.... 

Graphic  Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy 
line  are  those  of  daily  average  production,  by  months, 
of  coke  and  anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on 
the  chart  represent  monthly  average  prices  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  pig  Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2 
foundry  iron  delivered  at  Chicago.  They  are  based  on 
the  weekly  market  quotations  of  The  Iron  Age.  The 
two  sets  of  figures  are  as  follows : 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  hy  Months  Since  January  1,  1907. — Orost 
Tons. 

1907. 

January    71,149 

February    73.03s 

March    71,821 

April    73,885 

May     74,048 

June    74,486 

July     72.763 

August    72,591 

September    72.783 

October    75  386 

November   60.937 

December    .39,815 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

33,718 

57.975 

84,148 

56.7.'.2 

37.163 

60.976 

85,616 

64,090 

39,619 

59,232 

84,459 

38,289 

57,962 

82,792 

37,603 

60,753 

77,102 



36,444 

64,656 

75,516 

39,287 

67,793 

69,305 

43,851 

72,546 

67,963 

47,300 

79,507 

68,476 

50.554 

83,856 

67,520 

52,595 

84.917 

63,659 



56.158 

85,022 

57,349 
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Diagram  ol  Daily  .\verage  Production  by  Months  of  Coke  and  Antliracite  Pig  Iron  In  the  United  States  from  January  1, 
to  March  1,  IDll  ;  Also  of  Monthly  Average  Prices  of    Southern  No.  2  Foundry  Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Iron  Delivered  at  Chicago. 
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MoKihXy  Average  Prices  in  Dollarn  of  Southern  No.  2  Foundry 

Iron  at   Cincinnati   and   Local  No.   2  Foundry  at  Chicago 
Since  January,  1907. 

, 1007. , , 190S , , 1909. V , 1910. , 

Sou.     I.oc.        Sou.      Loc.       Sou.     Loc.  Sou.    Loc. 

No.  2  No.  2      No.  2  No.  2     No.  2    No.  2  No.  2  No.  2 

Cin.     Chi.       Cin.     Chi.       Cln.      Chi.  Cin.     Chi. 

Jan 26.00  15.85     16.15   18.45     16.25  17.35  17.25  19.00 

Feb 26.00  25.85     15.T5  18.16     16.13  16.75  17.06  19.00 

March    26.00  26.10     15.50  17.85     15.05  16.50  16.30  18.30 

April    25.06  26.35      15.20  17.73     14.25  16.50  15.37  17.50 

May    24.25   26.85     14.75  17.63     14.50  16.50  15.00  17.06 

June 24.10  26.60     15.25  17.73     14.70  16.50  14.85  16.75 

July    23.85  25.55      15.00  17.55     15.75   17.00  14.75  16.56 

Aug 23.00  24.85     15.25  17.35     16..'!8  17.13  14.31   16.50 

fiept 21.50  24.10     15.65   17.05     17.35  18.70  14.25  16.40 

Oct 20.95  22.45     15.75  16.85     17.88  19.00  14.25  16.06 

Nov 10.50  20.66     16.00  17.10     17.75   19.00  14.25  16.00 

Dec 17.(71)  18.80     16.25  17.35     17.45  19.00  14.25  16.00 

Jan.,  1911,  14.25  15.50;  Feb.,  1011,  14.25  15.50 

The  Record  of  Production 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States 

by  Months  Since  January  1,  1907. — Gross  Tons, 

1907.               1908.               1909.  1910. 

January   2,205,607       1,045,250       1,797,560  2,608,605 

February   2,045,068       1,077,740       1,707,340  2,397,254 

March    2,226,457       1,228,204        1,832,194  2,617,949 

April    2.216.558       1,149,602       1,738,877  2,483,763 

May    2,295,505       1,165,688       1,883,.330  2,390,180 

June 2,234,575        1,092.131        1,930,866  2,265.478 

Ju'y   2.2.";5,660       1,218,129       2,103,431  2,148,442 

August   2,250.410       1,359,831       2,248,930  2,106,847 

September   2.183.487       1.418,998       2,385,206  2,056,275 

•October 2,336,972       1,567,198       2.599.541  2,093,121 

November    1.828,125       1,577,854       2,547,508  1,909,780 

December    1.234,279       1,740,912       2,635.680  1.777,817 

January,  1931,  1,759,326;  February,  1911,  1,794,509. 
♦-«-• 

Employment  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh  Manufacturers' 
Association 


For  some  years  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  with 
offices  in  the  Lewis  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  conducted 
an  employment  bureau  very  successfully.  It  Is  in  charge 
of  D.  H.  Crieder,  secretary  of  the  association.  In  reply 
to  questions  recently  asked  as  to  the  operations  of  this 
bureau,  the  association  has  made  a  statement  from  which 
the  following  is  taken : 

"The  employment  bureau  aims  to  establish  the  prln- 
■clple  of  fair  dealing  between  employee  and  employer,  and 


to  protect  both  In  the  exercise  of  their  free  rights  as  In- 
dividuals, given  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
employer  to  find  men  who  want  work,  and  for  the  men, 
when  they  want  work,  to  find  an  employer — a  plain, 
simple  proposition,  making  it  possible  for  men  out  of 
work  to  learn  at  one  place  which  employers  are  In  need  of 
men,  and,  by  leaving  their  applications,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  employers  to  learn  at  the  same  place  what  men 
want  work. 

"  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  bureau  is  to  show 
both  employer  and  employee  that  their  interest  are  identi- 
cal, and  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  secured  for  both 
by  their  united  efforts.    The  bureau  keeps  no  black  list." 
«  ■ » 

The   Ferro    Machine   &    Foundry    Company's 
Improvements 

The  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  just  completed  at  its  factory  a  large  office  bulld- 
in.g  in  which  are  combined  the  two  divisions  of  Its  office 
force,  one  of  which  had  previously  been  In  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  company's 
business  compelled  It  to  Increase  its  office  facilities.  This 
building  is  two  stories  and  has  a  floor  space  of  15,000 
sq.  ft.  A  careful  study  of  some  of  the  largest  offices  in 
the  country  was  made  and  the  Ferro  office  was  laid  out 
so  as  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  rapid  handling  of  the 
business.  The  most  modern  improvements  and  equipment 
are  installed  throughout.  Other  Important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  company's  plant  within  the  last 
12  months.  Among  these  was  a  large  extension  of  the 
foundry  and  a  new  coreroom,  the  latter  being  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind.  The  Ferro  factory 
now  covers  an  area  which  makes  it  one  of  the  largest  In 
the  world  devoted  to  the  casting  of  automobile  parts. 
All  of  the  machinery,  a  large  percentage  of  it  being  of 
special  desi.sn,  Is  electrically  driven.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing automobile  parts  the  company  builds  marine  engines. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advaiiei'N    Ovi-r    tlie    I'rcTion.s    >Veeli    In    Heiivy  Type, 
Uceltnc.s  In   ItalicH. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Mar.  S,  Mar.  1,  Feb.  8,  Mar.  9, 

PIG   IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:  1911.     1911.     1911.  1910. 

Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 

clelpnla   $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Southern.  Cincin- 
nati       14.25     14.25     14.25  16.50 

Foundry  No.  2,  IJirmingham,  Ala.    11.00     11.00  •  11.00  13.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago..    15. lO     15.50     15.50  18.50 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.25     15.00     14.50  18.50 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.75  16.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90     15.90  18.65 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.15  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50     17.50  19.50 

BILLETS,  &«-.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer   billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  27.50 

Forging   billets.   Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40     25.40  30.60 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     29.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,   Chicago 15.50     15.50     14.50  19.00 

Iron  rails.  Philadelphia 18.50     18.50     17.00  20.00 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 1.3.25      13.25     13.00  17.00 

Car   wheels,    Philadelphia 14.00     14.00     13.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,    Pittsburgh..     14.75     14.75     13.75  16.50 

HeaT.v  steel  scrap,  Chicago 12.00     12.00     11.50  15.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Philadelphia      ll,.00     14.50     13.00  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer   steel  rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25        1.25        1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,   Philadelphia.       1.37%    1.37%    1-29  157% 

Common   iron   bars,  Chicago 1.27%    1.27%    1.30  1.55 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..       1.35       1.35       1.35  1.65 
Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York      1.56       1.56       1.56       1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York. . .       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.50 

.\ngles,  tidewater.  New  York. . .       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel.  Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30       1.30       1.50 
Skelp,  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.      1.35       1.35       1.35       1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  .  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Piltsburgh      2.20       2.20       2.20       2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* l.SO       1.75       1.75        1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60       1.60       1.85 

Barh  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh'" . . .     2.10       2.05       2.05       2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper,  New  York 12.«e%  12.75     12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..       K.2,i     12.37%  12.37%  13.50 

Spelter,  New  York 5.65       5.70       5.50       5.73 

Spelter,   St.   Louis SM       5.55       5.30       5.58 

Load,   New   York 4.40       4.40       4.45       4.55 

Le.id,   St.   Louis 4.25       4.25       4.30       4.40 

Tin.   New   York JI.75     42.25     40.12%  32.45 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York.  . .       9.25       9.25        7.75       8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box    New  York    $3.94     $3.94     $3.94  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 
• ♦-<-• 

Prices    of   Finished   Iron   and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Thiladelphia,  15c. :  Boston.  ISc. :  Buffalo. 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. :  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. : 
Chicago,  18e. :  St.  Paul.  Sic;  St.  Louis,  221/20.;  New  Or- 
leans. 30c. :  Birmingham.  Ala.,  4oc.  Rates  to  'the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier :  Siic.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  IG ;  95c.  on 
sheets,  No.  10  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive.  1.10c.  to  1.4."ic.,  net:  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net  :  H-beams  over  S  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.  :  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  ii-  and  up.  1.40c.  to  1.45c..  net: 
angles  over  (i  in..  1..50c.  to  1.55c.,  net :  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  14  '"■  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card.  e6fective  September  ].  1909:  tees,  3  in. 
and  up.  I.4.5c..  net:  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.4.5c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  3.4.5c.,  base,  plus  full 


extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 :  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net:  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2..50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  ih-  thick,  614  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  L40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1003,  or  equivalent,  %-iu.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
toot  are  considered  V4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  ba,=e  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-ln. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .Vmerican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  H-ic   to  and  including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  .\.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  In.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft..  Inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft..   Inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — JIakers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55a; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.6.5c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. :  Nos.  15  and  16.  l.S5c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.:  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15g; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28.  2.30c.  :  No. 
29,  2.3.5c.;  No.  30.  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge.  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.;  Nos.  38  to  22,  2.60c.:  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c.  ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No. 
'  2S,  .$2.75  per  square  for  2i2-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  daj's  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload  , 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. V 

Black.  Galv. 


, Iron. — V 

Black.  Galv. 


68 
71 


74 
73 
71 


H,  H.  %  in 72  58 

14   in To  63 

%  to  !•{,  in 79  69 

2  to  3  in 80  70 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66 

2%  to  4  in 7S  68 

4"2  to  6  in 77  67 

7  to  12  in 75  59 

13  to  15   in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

%■  H.  %   in 69  59  65 

%   in 74  68  70 

?4  to  IV.  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  S  in 69  59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 


54 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
10 


Butt  Wold,  double  extra  strong,  nlain  ends,  card  weight. 

V>  in 64  .^.s  60         54 

■%  to  1%  in 67  61  63         57 

2  to  .'<  ir. 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  nlain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 65  59  fil  .55 

2'.'.  to  4   in 67  61  63         57 

4U-  to  6  in 66         60  62         56 

7   to  8    in 59         49  55         45 
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Ph\lig;ed  and  Reamed. 

1  to  IV^  2  to  3  in. .  .Butt  Weld  (  WiU  be  sold  at  two    (2) 

1  points  lowei'  basing  (high- 

■:  er  price)    than   merchant 

or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2,  2%  to  4  In Lap  Weld  I  or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  tor  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  charcoal  are  as  follows : 

Steel.      Iron. 

1  to  l^t,  in 49         43 

1%  to  214  in 61  43 

214   in 63         48 

2%  to  5  in 69         55 

2ji  in.  and  smaller,  over  IS  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than    carloads    to   destinations   east    of    the    Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods,  $29. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base : 
■%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  l.jc,  and  I'n  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill.  . 

«  ■  » 

Pittsburgh 

P.\KK  Building.  March  S,  1911.— (Bj/  Teleyraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Following  the  fairly  heavy  sales  of  Besse- 
mer and  basic  iron,  made  recently  for  delivery  running  into 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  on  the  basis  of  about  $13.75 
for  basic  and  $15  for  Bessemer,  at  Valley  furnace,  the  mar- 
ket has  quieted  down  considerably  and  new  inquiry  is  light. 
In  fact,  it  is  understood  that  some  consumers  who  held 
options  on  both  Bessemer  and  basic  iron  have  allowed 
these  to  lapse,  and  have  decided  not  to  buy  on  account  of  the 
somewhat  uncertain  business  outlook.  Stocks  of  pig  iron 
held  by  the  furnaces  are  still  very  heavy  and  would  seem 
to  preclude  any  further  advance  in  prices  until  there  is  a 
material  improvement  in  demand.  The  consumption  of 
pig  iron  is  not  yet  satisfactory,  and  shipments  are  being 
held  up  to  some  extent.  We  quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 ; 
malleable  Bessemer.  $13.75 ;  basic,  $13.75  to  $14 ;  No.  2 
foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  I'ltlsburgh  district  being 
OUc.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Consumers  of  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  are 
urging  the  mills  to  make  prompt  shipment.  The  actual 
consumption  of  steel  at  present  is  heavier  than  for  some 
months.  Consumers  are  pretty  well  covered  to  April  30,  or 
beyond,  and  there  is  very  little  new  business.  Producers  of 
steel  are  working  in  close  harmony  with  each  other  and 
regular  prices  are  being  very  firmly  held.  We  quote  Bes- 
semer and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not 
including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars 
in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youugstown,  full 
freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  1%-in.  billets  at  $24 
and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and 
carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to 
destination  added. 

(i?j/  Mail.) 

Consumers  have  returned  to  the  policy  of  placing  orders 
conservatively,  and  apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the 
future.  While  it  is  true  that  actual  orders  entered  and  sent 
to  the  mills  in  February  showed  a  material  increase  over 
January,  the  February  rate  has  not  been  maintained  so 
far  this  month,  but  nearly  all  lines  have  shown  a  falling  off. 
While  there  has  been  some  buying  of  Bessemer  and  basic 
pig  iron  recently,  the  market  has  quieted  down  again  and  is 
dull.  Consumers  of  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  specifying 
liberally  against  their  contracts,  and  the  movement  of  steel 
from  the  mills  to  consumers  is  heavier  than  for  some  time. 
The  advance  of  $1  a  ton  in  wire  products,  effective  from 
March  6,  was  not  unexpected  by  the  trade,  but  large  con- 
sumer.s  were  pretty  well  covered,  and  buying  at  the  higher 
prices  will  probably  be  light  for  some  time.  Prices  on 
scrap  are  about  stationary,  with  new  demand  quiet.  Coke 
IS  showing  a  stronger  tone  and  standard  makes  of  furnace 
coke  have  sold  at  $1.75  at  oven  for  delivery  over  this  year. 
Some  prominent  makers  of  coke  will  not  meet  this  price 
but  are  a.sking  $1.90  to  $2. 

Ferromanganese. — The  very  low  prices  now  being  made 
are  stirring  up  some  business.  Two  sales  of  foreign  80 
per  cent,  have  been  made,  part  for  delivery  prior  to  July  at 
W.50,  and  the  rest  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  at  $37.75, 
Baltimore.    We  quote  SO  per  cent,  foreign  for  prompt  ship- 


ment at  $37.50,  and  for  delivery  over  the  last  half  of  the 
year  at  $37.75  to  $38.  Baltimore.  The  rate  for  delivery  in 
Pittsburgh  district  is  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — A  sale  of  300  tons  of  50  per  cent,  has 
been  made  for  forward  delivery  to  a  local  consumer  at 
very  close  to  $53,  Pittsburgh.  Some  further  inquiry  is  in  the 
market,  but  prices  on  that  grade  are  weak.  We  quote  50 
per  cent,  at  $53.50  to  $54,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  up 
to  July ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11  per  cent., 
$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland  fur- 
naces. 

Muck  Bar. — No  new  inquiry  has  come  out.  Best  grades, 
made  from  all  pig  iron,  are  still  quoted  at  about  $30,  Pitts- 
burgh. The  Wilkes  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Sharon,  Pa., 
has  started  up  its  muck  bar  mill,  which  has  been  idle  for 
some  time. 

Skelp. — A  sale  of  about  1000  tons  of  wide  sheared  iron 
plates  is  reported  at  a  price  equal  to  about  1.75c.,  delivered 
at  buyer's  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  New  inquiry  is 
fairly  active  and  prices  are  firm.  We  quote  grooved  steel 
skelp  at  1.30c.,  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron 
skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to 
1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — Wire  rods,  being  a  semi-finished  product, 
are  not  strictly  governed  by  advances  in  prices  of  wire  prod- 
ticts ;  however,  one  leading  maker  of  rods  is  now  quoting 
$30,  while  another  producer  is  still  quoting  $29.  There  is 
not  much  new  inquiry,  leading  consumers  having  covered 
some  time  ago  when  prices  were  lower.  We  quote  Bessemer, 
open  hearth  and  chain  ix)ds  at  $29  to  $30,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  situation  in  standard  sections  is  very 
dull,  but  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  receiving  some  fair 
sized  orders  for  export  through  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company.  The  new  demand  for  light  rails  is  more 
active,  especially  from  the  lumber  interests,  and  in  the  past 
week  the  Carnegie  Company  received  specifications  and  new 
orders  for  about  5000  tons.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  fol- 
lows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. ;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ; 
30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices 
are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the 
market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little 
higher  price.  Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per 
pound. 

Plates. — The  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railroad  has 
at  last  given  a  contract  to  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
for  500  50-ton  steel  hopper  cars  and  a  similar  order  to  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  The  New  York  Central  has 
placed  orders  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  each  for  25  all-steel  postal 
cars.  The  latter  has  taken  an  order  for  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated for  30  all-steel  coaches,  and  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  has  an  inquiry  out  for  500  all-steel  hopper  cars. 
The  general  demand  for  plates  is  only  fair,  and  none  of  the 
mills  has  orders  enough  to  run  to  more  than  60  to  75  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  Prices  are  firm,  and  we  quote  %-in.  and 
heavier  plates  at  1.40c.,  Pitt.sburgh. 

Structural  Material. — Very  few  contracts  were  placed 
in  the  past  week.  New  inquiry  is  light,  and  only  for  small 
jobs.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  has 
taken  400  tons  for  steel  buildings  for  the  Rome  Brass  Com- 
pany, Rome,  N.  Y.  Complaints  are  made  about  the  very 
low  prices  at  which  work  is  going,  and  it  is  claimed  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  being  taken  at  less  than  cost.  We  quote 
beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — While  the  new  demand  is  light  and  is  not 
expected  to  open  up  for  several  months  yet,  specifications 
asainst  contracts  are  coming  in  freely.  Shipments  of  tin 
mil!  products  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
in  February  were  the  heaviest  in  any  one  month  since 
March  of  last  year;  it  is  now  operating  to  88  per  cent,  of 
its  tin  mill  capacity,  which  is  practically  normal.  The 
market  is  firm,  and  we  quote  100-lb.  cokes  at  $3.70  per  base 
box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  demand  is  not  as  heavy  at  this  time  as 
had  been  anticipated.  Betterment,  especially  in  roofing 
sheets,  is  exijected  in  the  near  future,  as  the  outside  build- 
ing trade  will  soon  take  on  activity.  Regular  prices  on  the 
different  grades  of  sheets,  printed  on  a  previous  page,  are 
referred  to  as  being  well  maintained.  The  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company  is  operating  this  week  all  of  its  14 
hot  sheet  mills,  the  first  time  in  some  months. 

Bars. — Specifications  against  contracts  for  steel  bars  are 
a  little  better,  but  new  demand  is  dull.  The  implement 
makers  and  wagon  builders  have  not  yet  shown  a  tendency 
to  come  in  the  market  and  contract  for  their  supply  of  steel 
bars  for  1911-1912.  Prices  on  iron  bars  are  referred  to  as 
being  a  little  stronger,  but  all  the  mills  are  in  need  of  new 
orders  and  specifications  are  not  very  satisfactory.  We 
quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  iron  bars  at  1..j5c.,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Hoops  and  Bands. — A  fair  run  of  new  orders  is  being 
placed  and  speciticauons  against  contracts  in  February  are 
reported  to  have  been  slightly  better  than  in  January.  We 
quote  steel  hoops  at  1.50c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on  the 
latter  as  per  the  present  steel  bar  card. 

Spikes. — No  orders  of  moment  have  been  placed  in  tlie 
past  week,  but  one  of  the  large  Western  roads  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  5000  kegs  lor  early  delivery.  Trices  are  reported  as 
being  Qrinly  held  as  follows: 

Railroad  Spikes. 

iV.,  -)  and  0V2  X  Via *l-55 

3,  3%,  4,  4Vi  and  5  X  i4 E'^'r"     -iS 

3%,  4  and  4i/,  x  '/■ Extra     .20 

3,  3V>,  4  and  4M!  x  % Extra     .30 

2Vj  x"  %  Extra     .40 

2i5,  3  and  3^4  x  Vi« '^''t''^     -gO 

2  jc  »/io Extra     .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

tin.  square.  12  to  24  In.  long Extra  .15 
In.  siiuaro,  S  to  16  In.  long Extra  .15 
in.  square,     U  to  16  '.n.  long Extra     .15 

Vie  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra     .20 

%  in.  square,    4  to  12  in.  long Extra     .30 

Vi»  in.  square,  4  to    8  In.  long Extra     .i5 

^4  In.  square,     4  to     8  in.  long Extra     .75 

%  in.  sqjare.    3  to    3%  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  Vie  shorter  than  4  In.,  14  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — Stocks  are  said  to  be  low,  and  while  con- 
sumers are  merely  buying  as  their  needs  require,  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  full  prices.  A  sale  of  100  tons  for  March 
delivery  is  reported  at  5.50c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to 
5.62%c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  and  specifications  so  far 
this  month  are  keeping  up  the  pace  set  last  month,  and  it 
is  believed  that  March  will  show  a  material  gain  in  new 
orders  and  shipments  over  February.  Prices  are  said  to  be 
very  firm,  and  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh :  Iron  finished  tire, 
1^  X  114  'D.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes, 
1.55c. ;  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base ;  toe 
calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel, 
2c. ;  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — A  fair  amount  of  new  business  is  being  placed, 
made  up  mostly  of  small  orders  to  meet  current  needs,  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  reported  to  be  heavier 
than  for  some  time.  Regular  prices  of  1.90c.  on  rivets  and 
2c.  on  boiler  rivets  are  fairly  strong,  but  are  sometimes 
shaded  for  desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — Effective  Monday,  March  6,  the  wire 
makers  announced  an  advance  of  $1  a  ton,  which  was  not 
unexpected  by  the  trade.  Large  jobbers  and  distributers 
were  pretty  well  covered  at  the  $1.70  and  .$1.75  prices  on 
wire  nails,  so  that  new  orders  at  this  advance  will  likely 
be  light  for  some  time.  It  is  stated  that  specifications 
against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 
We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80; 
annealed  fence  wire,  $1.55;  galvanized.  $1.1)0;  wire  nails. 
$1.80;  and  cut  nails,  $1.60  to  $1.65,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full 
freight  to  destination  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  new  demand  for  merchant  pipe 
is  showing  gradual  betterment ;  orders  and  specifications 
entered  by  the  mills  in  February  showed  a  slight  gain  o\or 
January.  Inquiries  are  in  the  market  for  20  miles  of  8-in. 
and  about  five  miles  of  4-in.  pipe.  There  are  also  sever.il 
large  gas  and  oil  lines  being  figured  on,  but  these  may  nut 
develop  for  some  time.  Reports  of  an  advance  in  prices 
of  pipe  to  be  made  at  an  early  date  do  not  come  from 
official  sources,  and  there  are  no  indications  at  this  time 
that  such  action  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  L)is- 
counts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  printed  on  a  previous  page 
are   referred  to  as  being  fairly  well   maintained. 

.  Boiler  Tubes. — The  new  demand  for  both  locomotive 
and  merchant  tubes  is  light  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  not  coming  in  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  Prices  on 
tubes  are  still  pretty  badly  demoralized. 

Coke. — A  Valley  furnace  interest  closed  in  the  past 
week  for  about  10,000  tons  of  blast  furnace  coke  for  March 
shipment  at  a  price  said  to  be  about  $1.60  per  net  ton.  at 
oven,  and  also  for  10,000  tons  a  month  commencing  April 
and  running  through  the  year  at  about  $1.75  or  $1.80.  at 
oven.  The  market  is  showing  more  signs  of  improvement 
than  for  some  time.  The  output  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  339,338  tons,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  week  of  more  than  17,000  tons. 
We  have  advanced  prices  on  standard  grades  of  furnace  coke 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  now  quote  $1.55  to  $1.60  per 
net  ton,  at  oven ;  on  contracts  for  delivery  over  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  $1.75  to  $1.80  is  being  quoted  by  some 
makers,  while  others  that  have  their  product  pretty  well 
sold  up  are  asking  $1.90  to  $2.  Best  makes  of  72-hour 
foundry  coke  are  held  at  about  $2.10  per  net  ton,  at  oven, 
to  dealers,  and  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  to  consumers. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  market  has  quieted 
down  to  some  extent.     NXTiile  prices  remain  firm,  the  upward 


movement  seems  to  have  stopped  for  the  time  being.  Con- 
sumers are  fairly  well  covered  and  are  inclined  to  stay  out 
of  the  market  until  assured  that  prices  will  not  decline. 
The  recent  scrap  list  sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road shows  the  largest  offerings  by  that  road  for  some 
months.  While  the  general  asking  price  for  heavy  steel 
scrap  is  $14.75,  delivered  at  nearby 'consuming  points,  it  is 
stated  that  $14.50  has  been  done  on  some  recent  sales  of 
heavy  steel  scrap  for  deliver}'  at  Sharon,  I'a.,  and  one  or 
two  other  points.  Dealers  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere,  as  noted: 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Steubenvillo,  Fol- 
Imsbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh delivery $14.75  to  $15.00 

No.  1  foundry  cast 14.50  to  14.75 

No.  2  foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment     11.00  to  11.25 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  nnd  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland.  Md 15.00  to  15.25 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 13.25  to  13.50 

Grate   bars 11.25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron    car   axles 24.75  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  20.75 

Locomotive   axles 24.25  to  24.73 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.75  to  14.00 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 16.00  to  16.25 

•Cast  iron  borings 9.50  to  9.75 

"Slachine  shop  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Old   Iron    rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25  to  10.50 

Stove  plate 11.50  to  11.75 

♦  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  March  8,  1911.— (Bi/  Telegraph.) 
The  prevalent  quietness  of  pig  iron  in  this  market  is  re- 
garded as  a  return  to  normal  conditions.  Orders  for  struc- 
tural material  are  being  received  in  good  volume  as  the 
building  season  advances.  A  raise  of  $1  per  ton  in  the  price 
of  wire  products  went  into  effect  March  0.  .\ctiviry  has 
been  exceptional  in  this  line  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and 
mills  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  advance 
of  $1  a  ton  on  track  spikes,  which  was  reported  last  week 
to  have  been  made  March  1.  will  take  effect  .\pril  1.  This 
week's  scrap  market  has  been  well  in  the  hands  of  buyers. 
Prices  have  fallen  off  on  several  grades,  and  local  scrap 
.vards  have  somewhat  replenished  their  stocks.  Railroad  of- 
ferings have  been  active  and  the  entire  scrap  market,  though 
somewhat  reduced  in  price,  is  steadier. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quieter,  but  prices  are  firm. 
Inquiries  are  fair  for  both  Northern  and  Southern  iron,  but 
these  are  principally  for  the  last  half,  and  few  sales  are 
being  made.  The  price  of  Southern  iron  remains  at  $11, 
Birmingham,  for  No.  2  foundry  for  the  first  half ;  $11.25  for 
third  quarter,  and  $11.75  for  fourth  quarter,  hut  $11..50 
continues  to  be  quoted  for  the  entire  last  half.  Among  the 
inquiries  pending  is  30<X)  tons  of  basic  from  a  local  steel 
foundry.  Sales  aggregating  GOOO  tons  of  Northern  iron 
have  been  made  by  one  selling  interest,  this  week  at  $16, 
f.o.b.  furnaces,  for  deliveries  extending  through  the  last  half. 
Stocks  in  foundry  yards  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  for 
the  first  half,  and  both  furnaces  and  foundries  seem  to  be 
lying  on  their  oars  awaiting  developments.  The  following 
quotations  are  for  March  shipment,  Chicago  delivery,  with 
the  exception  of  Northern  irons,  which  are  quoted  f.o.b.  fur- 
nace: 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  IG.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%..  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  ."ind  Kentucky  sllverv,  8%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

(By  If 01/.) 

Billets. — The  demand  for  billets  continues  light,  and  a 
maximum  price  of  .*30.60,  base.  Chicago,  is  being  main- 
tained on  open  hearth  forging  billets  by  the  leading  interest. 
Open  hearth  rerolling  billets  are  quoted  at  $25.60,  base, 
Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Business  continues  in  good 
volume  for  track  material  and  contracts  from  small  roads 
for  approximately   7000  tons  were  received   by   the   leading 
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mill  the  past  week.  Prices  are  firm.  We  quote  standard 
railroad  spikes  at  1.70c.  to  l.Toc,  base ;  track  bolts  with 
square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chi- 
cago. Standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  1.2Sc. :  open  hearth, 
1.34c.  Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20i,ic. ;  30  to  35 
lb.,  l.lOVoC.  to  1.24c.:  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20y2C.  to  1.2.5c.; 
12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  I.2OV2C.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — Good  conditions  prevail  in  every 
branch  of  the  trade.  Fabricators  are  specifying  freely  and 
shipping  instructions  continue  normal.  The  Rock  Island 
Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  1600  tons  of  structural  shapes, 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  also  out  with  a 
small  list.  Contracts  let  last  week  include  the  following : 
Metropolitan  theatre.  Seattle,  Wash.,  320  tons,  to  A.  Bolter's 
Sons ;  Marshall  Field  loft  building.  Chicago.  1281  tons,  to 
Vierling  Steel  Works,  Chicago ;  William  A.  Kernagham, 
wharf  shed.  New  Orleans,  1622  tons,  to  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  & 
Iron  Company :  Furst-Kerber  Stone  Company,  stone  mill, 
Bedford,  Ind.,  277  tons,  to  Bedford  Construction  Company, 
Bedford,  Ind. ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
viaduct  over  small  creek  in  Idaho,  390  tons,  to  Milwaukee 
Bridge  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis ;  temporary  city  hall.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  570  tons,  to  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria,  111.,  980  tons, 
to  Noelke  &  Richards  Iron  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago : 
from  store.  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Liberal  specifications  continue  to  keep  mills 
very  busy.  A  normal  volume  of  these  are  from  railroad  and 
car  builders  and  with  the  letting  in  the  near  future  of  sev- 
eral contracts  for  rolling  stock  now  pending  this  tonnage  is 
expected  to  increase.  Haskell  &  Barker,  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  were  awarded  a  contract  recently  for  1000  cars.  We 
quote  mill  prices  at  1.5Sc.  to  1.63e.,  Chicago ;  store  prices, 
1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  on  this 
product.  Mills  are  operating  about  two-tiirds  of  their  capac- 
ity. Prices  are  well  maintained  and  without  change.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black 
sheets.  2.38e. :  No.  28  galvanized,  3.3Sc. ;  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed, l.S3c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are:  No.  10, 
2.10c.  to  2.20c. :  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.75c. 
to  2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  bar  iron  market  is  steadier  than  it  has  been 
for  some  weeks.  Specifications  on  contracts  for  steel  bars 
are  about  normal,  but  with  the  approach  of  spring  better 
business  is  anticipated.  We  quote  as  follows :  Soft  steel 
bars,  1.58c.;  bar  iron,  1.27%c.  to  1.32%e- ;  hard  steel  bars 
rolled  from  old  rails,  1.30c.  to  1.85c.,  all  Chicago.  From 
store,  soft  steel   bars,   l.SOc.   to   1.90c. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  prices  are  lower,  and  there  is  a 
decided  tendenoy  to  move  speculative  scrap  on  a  buyer's 
market.  The  gambling  tendency  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
caused  many  local  yards  to  buy  country  scrap  at  premium 
prices.  This  material  they  are  holding.  The  Rock  Island 
list  of  last  week  has  been  sold  and  the  price  for  No.  1 
wrought  was  $]2..50,  f.o.b.  cars,  Rock  Island  tracks.  The 
Great  Northern  list,  approximating  10,000  tons,  will  be 
awarded  to-morrow.  The  Soo  Line  is  out  with  a  list  of 
about  800  tons,  which  will  close  March  8,  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  a  list  totaling  2000  tons,  which 
closes  on  the  same  date.  The  market  is  uncertain.  Prices 
are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  and  are  as  follows  per  gross  ton : 

Old  iron  rails $1.5.50  to  $16.00 

Old  steel   rails,   rerolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying   mils,    standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart.  .  12.25  to  12.75 

Shoveling  .«teel 11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net   ton  : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 15.25  to  15.75 

Steel  angle  bars 11.50  to  12.00 

Iron  car  a_xles 19.25  to  19.75 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Ko.   1    railroad   wrought 12.25  to  12.75 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 11.25  to  11.75 

Steel    knuckles   and    couplers 11.50  to  12.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 6.00  to  6.50 

No.   1   busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  2  busheling 7.75  to  8.25 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.75  to  9.25 

Boiler    puncbings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   cast   scrap 12.25  to  12.75 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Railroad  malleable .  11.00  to  11.50 

.Agricultural    malleable 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes  and  flues 9.00  to  9.50 

Wire  Products. — The  anticipated  raise  of  .$1  a  ton  in 
the  price  of  wire  products  went  into  effect  March  6.  Speci- 
fications for  the  past  week  have  been  enormous,  and  if  con- 


tinued will  crowd  mills  in  excess  of  capacity.  Jobbers'  car- 
load prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are 
as  follows :  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base,  1.78c. ; 
wire  nails,  1.9Sc. :  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c. ;  galvanized, 
2.28c. ;  polished  staples,  1.98c. ;  galvanized  staples,  2.28c., 
all  Chicago. 

Cast  Ircn  Pipe. — The  approach  of  the  working  season 
has  increased  demand  from  small  municipalities.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  contracted  with  the  leading  interest  for  1000  tons. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  3500  tons, 
and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  700  tons.  Gas  companies  are 
purchasinc  freely.  Prices  continue  firm,  as  follows,  per  net 
ton,  Chicago :  Water  pipe,  4:-in.,  $25.50 ;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50 ; 
16-in.  and  up,  ?24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  7,  1911. 

Recent  gains,  both  in  new  business  taken  and  the  rate 
of  production,  appear  to  be  fully  maintained,  and  the  trade 
looks  forward  to  increasing  activity.  The  effect  of  the  re- 
cent freight  rate  decisions  has  been  small,  and  it  is  believed 
that  further  railroad  orders  will  be  released  at  an  early 
date.  In  the  pig  iron  markets  there  is  a  gradual  upward 
movement  in  prices.  Basic  iron  has  sold  at  a  higher  level, 
and  producers  of  foundry  and  forge  iron  have,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  withdrawn  recent  low  quotations.  Inquiry  for 
pig  iron  for  forward  delivery  continues  in  good  volume,  with 
few  producers  ready  to  accept  business.  The  demand  for 
finished  materials  has  been  fully  maintained,  with  plates  and 
shapes  a  trifle  more  active.  Billets,  bars  and  sheets  also 
show  an  increased  movement.  In  all  classes  of  rolled  prod- 
ucts prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Old  materials  are  quieter, 
with  heavy  melting  steel  selling  at  prices  slightly  under  last 
week's  quotations.  Coke  is  in  better  inquiry  and  prices  are 
distinctly  harder. 

Iron  Ore. — While  negotiations  are  pending  for  both  for- 
eign and  local  ores,  no  sales  are  reported.  No  movement  ia 
Swedish  ore  has  yet  taken  place,  although  sellers  expect  to 
dispose  of  several  hundred  thousand  tons  for  this  season's 
consumption.  Importations  at  this  port  during  the  week 
aggregated  16,776  tons,  valued  at  $45,453. 

Pig  Iron. — Recent  transactions  have  been  on  a  broader 
scale,  and  the  aggregate  of  sales  shows  an  increase.  Con- 
sumers are  inquiring  freely  for  forward  deliveries.  While 
sales  of  steel  making  grades  have  been  made  for  third  quarter 
delivery,  producers  in  tliis  district  are  still  holding  back 
when  it  comes  to  taking  contracts  for  foundry  grades  for 
shipment  beyond  the  first  half.  Prices  are  decidedly  firmer 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  slight  advances  have  been 
obtained.  The  recent  inside  quotation,  $15.50,  delivered, 
for  No.  2  X  foundry,  for  shipment  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  has  been  freely  done,  although  sales  at  $15.75  and 
$16  have  been  more  numerous.  At  the  lower  quotation 
sales  of  lots  running  from  100  to  500,  and  in  several  in- 
stances 1000,  tons  are  reported.  At  the  liigher  level  transac- 
tions are  still  largely  confined  to  non-competitive  business, 
the  amounts  involved  ranging  from  carloads  to  a  few  hun- 
dred tons.  In  several  instances  producers  of  standard 
brands  in  this  territory  have  withdrawn  recent  low  price 
quotations  and  state  that  for  the  time  they  are  out  of  the 
market.  Transactions  in  low  grade  foundry  iron  have  been 
more  pronounced.  While  some  little  Northern  iron  has 
figured  in  this  business,  the  principal  sales  have  been  in 
Southern  iron,  one  lot  of  12,000  and  another  of  3000  tons 
being  reported  at  the  $11,  Birmingham,  basis  for  No.  2 
foundry,  delivery  extending  in  one  instance  over  the  next 
five  months.  Cast  iron  pipe  makers  are  still  in  the  market, 
and  several  moderate  lots  are  being  figured  on.  A  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  Southern  low  grade  iron  available  for  early- 
delivery  is  reported.  Malleable  iron  makers  are  in  the 
market  for  forward  delivery,  and  one  sale  of  750  tons  of 
coke  malleable  for  second  and  third  quarter  at  $17.10,  de- 
livered in  this  vicinity,  is  reported.  A  larger  range  of 
business  in  this  district  is  reported  by  makers  of  Virginia 
foundry  irons.  From  statistics  available  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Pig  Iron  Association,  held  in  this  city  last 
week,  it  is  noted  that  unfilled  orders  in  February  increased 
20  per  cent,  over  those  for  the  previous  month,  while  stocks 
on  hand  showed  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
statistics  for  January.  Virginia  producers  are  holding 
firmly  at  $13.  furnace,  for  No.  2  X  or  No.  2  plain  foundry, 
for  delivery  in  the  next  three  months,  although  the  leading 
interest  quotes  $13.50,  furnace,  for  strictly  second  quarter 
shipment,  while  one  interest  will,  it  is  stated,  shade  $13, 
furnace,  25c.  a  ton  on  No.  2  plain.  Sales  cover  a  wider 
range  as  to  size,  and  at  least  one  of  1000  tons  for  March, 
April  and  May  shipment  is  reported.  Rolling  mills  have 
been  quietly  covering  requirements  in  forge  iron ;  sales^ 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  it  has  developed,  will  aggregate; 
close   to   10,000   tons,   mostly  for  delivery   during  the  next 
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three  to  five  months,  at  prices  above  recent  quotations.  The 
minimum  for  this  giade  is  now  $14,  furnace,  equal  to  $14.50 
to  $15,  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  dependent  on  point  of 
destination.  A  further  movement  in  basic  iron  is  noted ; 
purchases  have  been  largely  on  the  part  of  one  Eastern 
plate  mill,  which  has  bought  from  12.000  to  15,(XtO  tons,  at 
$15.25.  delivereu.  for  shipment  extending  over  various 
periods,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  practically  second  and 
third  quarter.  One  purchase  of  about  30<J0  tons  for  early 
delivery  was  also  made  at  something  over  $1.5,  delivered. 
The  latter  quotation  has  now  practically  disappeared  and 
the  principal  sellers  contend  that  they  have  all  the  business 
they  want  at  $1.5.25,  and  are  now  holding  firmly  at  $15.50, 
delivered.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  further  supplies,  but 
business  moves  slowly,  as  prices  gradually  advance.  Small 
sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  ore  are  reported,  and  prices  of 
this  grade  also  show  a  slight  upward  movement.  The  fol- 
lowing range  of  prices  is  named  for  standard  brands,  de- 
livered in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district,  delivery  for  the 
greater  part  being  confined  to  prompt  and  second  quarter : 

Eastern  Penns-.'vania,  No.  2  X  foundry .$15.50  to  $16.00 

Eastern  Pennsvlvania.  No.   2  plain....  15.25  to  15.50 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray   forge 14.50  to  15.00 

Basic    15.25  to  15.50 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.25  to  21.75 

Ferromanganese. — No  fresh  demand  is  reported  from 
consumei-s  in  this  district,  and  the  market  is  nominally 
quoted  at  $o7..5(-i,  IJaltimore,  for  prompt,  and  $38  for  for- 
ward delivery. 

Billets. — A  slightly  better  demand  for  prompt  material 
is  reported ;  there  is  also  more  business  being  figured  on, 
and  makers  are  encouraged  with  the  outlook.  Current 
orders,  however,  are  almost  entirely  for  prompt  lots  or  for 
delivery  beginning  at  once  and  extending  over  a  limited 
period.  Prices  are  well  maintained,  efforts  to  shade  quota- 
tions being  quite  unsuccessful.  For  open  hearth  rolling 
billets,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  $25.40  is  named,  with 
ordinary  forging  billets  at  $30.40. 

Plates. — Plate  makers  have  been  receiving  a  very  fair 
run  of  business  and  have  been  fully  able  to  maintain  their 
recent  productive  rate  of  75  to  SO  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
Orders  for  tank  and  boiler  steel  have  been  numerou-s,  and 
specifications  are  of  slightly  better  size.  Specifications  for 
car  and  bridge  work  are  coming  out  more  freely ;  in  fact, 
more  work  of  a  general  nature  has,  it  is  stated,  been  re- 
leased. Prices  are  very  firm  at  1.55c.  minimum  for  ordinary 
heavy  plates,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — While  there  is  some  fairly  good 
business  pending  in  this  territory  no  large  contracts  have 
been  placed.  The  contract  for  the  Curtis  Building  is  still 
upclosed.  Bids  for  the  new  building  for  the  Baltimore 
Bargain  House  have  been  opened,  but  no  awards  made.  The 
Reading  Iron  Company  will  erect  a  new  mill  building  dur- 
ing the  summer,  for  which,  it  is  said,  1000  tons  will  be  re- 
quired. Requirements  for  the  new  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  in 
this  city,  have  not  yet  been  announced.  There  has  been  a 
very  fair  run  of  miscellaneous  ordei-s.  and  the  outlook  is 
more  encouraging.  Prices  for  plain  shapes  are  firm  at 
1..5.5C.,  minimum,  for  delivery  in  this  territor.v,  but  fabii- 
cated  prices  are  said  to  be  low.  It  is  understood  that 
l.OCc.  per  pound,  delivered,  was  named  for  the  Baltimore 
Bargain  House  contract,  covering  fabrication  and  painting, 
but  not  including  erection. 

Sheets. — Orders  showed  an  increase  during  the  week, 
but  are  still  below  the  capacity  of  mills  in  this  district. 
Current  business  is  confined  to  day  to  day  orders,  which  are 
almost  entirely  for  small  and  moderate  lots.  Prices  are 
being  firmly  maintained,  Eastern  makers  naming  the  fol- 
lowing range  for  prompt  deliveries :  Nos.  IS  to  20,  2.50c. : 
Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ; 
No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — Quite  a  fair  proportion  of  business  is  being  of- 
fered both  in  steel  and  refined  iron  bars.  Eastern  bar  iron 
mills  are  gradually  advancing  prices,  and  while  1.30c..  mill. 
•can  still  be  done  for  specifications  of  a  desirable  nature,  a 
larger  proportion  of  makers  are  now  holding  at  1.3.5c.,  mill. 
For  delivery  in  this  vicinity,  quotations  for  refined  iron  bars 
still  range  from  1.37>,L>c-  to  1.42V->c.  Steel  bars  are  firm  at 
1.55e.,  delivered. 

Coke. — The  demand  for  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
shows  an  improvement,  particularly  furnace  coke,  for  which 
several  large  inquiries  are  out,  one  Eastern  concern  being 
in  the  market  for  1.50,000  tons  tor  delivery  over  12  months. 
Several  smaller  consumers  are  also  in  the  market.  The 
demand  for  foundry  coke,  while  not  large  individually.  'S 
broadening.  Prices  are  on  the  upward  move ;  there  is  less 
spot  coke  available,  and  prices  for  both  prompt  and  for- 
ward delivery  are  slightly  higher,  furnace  coke  ranging  from 
$1.65  to  $1.80  per  net  ton.  at  oven,  for  prompt,  and  $1.80 
to  $2  for  forward  shipment.     Foundry  coke  is  firm  at  $2.20 


to   $2.40,   at   oven.     The    following   range,   per   net    ton,    is 
named   for  deliveries   in   this   vicinity : 

Connellsvllle  furnace  coliC $3.90  to  $4.2."> 

Foundry   coke 4.40  to    4.05 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.50  to    3.S3 

foundry    col;e 4.00  to    4.25 

Old  Material. — The  recent  excitement  in  the  market  has 
quieted  down.  Transactions  during  the  week  were  largely 
confined  to  small  lots,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  recent 
quotations  were  fully  maintained,  the  only  exception  being 
in  heavy  melting  steel,  which  sold  in  moderate  lots  at  50c. 
and  7.5c.  under  last  week's  top  price.  Melters  are  offering 
$14,  delivered,  for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  and  sales  are 
reported  at  $14.2.5,  although  the  majority  of  the  sellers  hold 
at  $14.50,  delivered.  One  interesting  transaction  was  the 
purchase  of  a  cargo  of  about  2000  tons  of  Panama  scrap, 
by  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  $13.61  on 
dock  in  this  city,  to  which  must  be  added  OOo.  freight  to 
destination.  Rolling  mill  scrap  has  been  moderately  active, 
turnings  and  borings  showing  a  slight  advance  owing  to 
increased  demand.  The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  good, 
and  an  early  betterment  in  the  demand  is  anticipated.  The 
following  range  of  prices  about  represents  the  market  for 
deliveries  in  buyers'  .vards.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging 
from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.    1   steel  scrap $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.50  to  16.00 

Low  phosphorus 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  .^teel  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old   iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  car  wheels    14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 17.50  to  18.00 

Wrought  iron  nipe 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  1  forge  tire 12.25  to  12.75 

No.  2  light  iron 8.00  to  8.50' 

Wrought  tu-niugs 10.25  to  10.75 

Cast  borings 10.00  to  10.50 

Machinerv  cast 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.50  to  13.00' 

Grate   bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate 11.50  to  12.00 

♦  Nommal. 


Matthew  Addy  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  have  been  appointed  exclusive  selling  agents 
in  tlie  Philadelphia  territory  for  Clare  Old  Basin  Connells- 
ville  foundry  coke,  produced  by  the  Clare  Coke  Company, 
Trauger,  Pa. 
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BiKMiXGHAM.  Ala.,  March  G,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — The  price  of  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for  de- 
liveries after  the  first  half,  has  become  effective  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  prompt  or  nearby  deliveries  have  a  tendency  to 
advance.  The  aggregate  of  sales  for  the  past  week  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  placed  went  to  the  concerns  who  would  ordinarily 
be  most  likely  to  make  concessions,  owing  to  the  stocks  on 
hand,  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  considered  very  materially 
improved.  All  stock  reports  as  of  March  1  are  not  .vet  in 
hand,  but  those  who  have  reported  show  a  decrease  in  the 
month  of  February.  The  movement  so  far  this  monlh  has 
been  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  for  the  month  just  ended, 
and  the  tonnage  now  actually  on  books  for  shipment  in  the 
next  90  days  is  considerably  larger  than  the  anticipated  out- 
put :  this  is  after  taking  into  consideration  the  addition  of 
one  active  stack  March  1  and  another  stack  which  is  to  be 
blown  in  March  15  to  20.  The  interest  recently  manifested 
by  the  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  pip  li  s  I'a  i 
to  strengthen  the  situation,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  con- 
sumption by  such  concerns  will  be  materially  increased  at  an 
early  date.  An  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  No.  4  foundry  from 
such  a  manufacturer  as  just  mentioned  is  now  pending, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  any  one  of  the  local  producers  to 
furnish  such  a  quantity  within  the  time  required.  The  price 
for  No.  4  foundry  and  for  the  lower  grades  for  any  delivery 
is  practically  established  on  the  $11. .50,  Birmingham,  basis 
for  No.  2.  All  quotations  on  future  shipments  are  made  with 
some  reluctance.  There  is  considerable  credence  given  to 
rumors  relative  to  the  merger  of  certain  producing  interests 
at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the  presence  in  this  district  of 
the  officials  of  the  concerns  interested,  but  nothing  definite 
in  that  connection  has  yet  been  made  publia  The  develop- 
ments in  this  regard  are  being  awaited  with  much  interest 
by  all  local  producers,  as  the  properties  to  be  affected  are 
among  the  most  valuable  in  this  district. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Announcements  of  proposed  lettings 
at  Fort  Worth.  Texas ;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Rockmar,  Ga., 
have  been  received,  while  the  demand  for  small  lots  con- 
tinues good.  By  reason  of  the  advance  in  asking  prices  for 
pig  iron  for  future  deliveries  the  pipe  manufacturers  have 
advanced  their  asking  prices,  and  the  market  for  small  lots 
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is  believed  to  be  conectly  represented  by  an  advance  of  §1 
per  ton  iu  the  quotation  on  small  sizes.  The  status  o£  prices 
for  large  contracts  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy,  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  no  large  orders  have  recently  been 
placed,  but  producers  will  no  doubt  insist  on  higher  figures 
than  have  ruled  heretofore.  No  definite  announcement  has 
been  made  relative  to  the  resumption  of  operations  at  the 
plants  now  closed  down,  but  it  is  understood  that  all  will  be 
operated  to  normal  capacity  at  an  early  date.  We  quote 
revised  asking  prices  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  on  cars  here, 
for  water  pipe,  with  the  usual  advance  of  $1  per  ton  fo" 
gas  pipe:  4  to  6  in.,  $22;  S  to  12  in.,  $20;  over  12-iu., 
average  $19. 

Old  Material. — The  average  price  received  the  past 
week  indicates  that  the  market  has  improved  very  materially 
and  dealers  are  less  disposed  to  move  their  accumulations. 
The  aggregate  of  shipments  was  fairly  satisfactory  and 
effected  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  stocks.  The  schedule  of 
asking  prices  has  not  been  changed,  but  they  are  believed 
to  be  firm,  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here : 

Old    iron   axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   iron    rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel   axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2  railroad   wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   country  wrought S.OO  to  8.50 

No.   2  countrv  wrought '  7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1    machinerv 10.00  to  10.50 

No.    1    Ktei-1 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   co'-  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate S.OO  to  8.50 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  7,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — No  inquiries  for  ore  are  developing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  market  will  open  up  within  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks.  In  previous  years  the  bulk  of  the  ore  for  the 
season  has  been  sold  within  a  very  few  weeks,  but  this  year 
it  is  expected  that  buying  will  drag  along,  as  many  con- 
sumers will  not  need  any  additional  ore  until  late  in  the 
season.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company  is  getting  its 
boats  ready  for  the  opening  of  navigation  and  will  probably 
make  a  start  with  some  of  its  large  carriers  about  April 
20.  Last  year  the  first  boats  started  April  15.  Nothing  is 
being  done  as  yet  regarding  ore  prices.  Shipments  from  the 
docks  continue  light.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old 
range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 ;  old  range 
non-Bessemer,   $4.20 ;    Mesaba   non-Bessemer,   $4. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  activity,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  firmer  than 
two  weeks  ago.  A  few  sales  of  small  lots  of  foundr.v  and 
malleable  grades  are  reported,  mostly  for  second  and  third 
quarter  deliveries.  Large  inquiries,  however,  are  lacking. 
There  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  among  buyers  and 
sellers  regarding  the  last  half.  Some  furnaces  are  still 
declining  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  beyond  July  1.  Those 
that  are  willing  to  take  on  tonnage  for  the  last  half  are 
quoting  No.  2  foundry  at  $14.50,  Valley  furnace,  for  that 
deliVer.v.  While  many  consumers  appear  to  be  willing  to 
buy  for  their  last  half  requirements  at  current  prices,  few 
are  willing  to  pay  an  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  for  that  delivery, 
and  after  feeling  the  market  and  being  given  the  higher 
quotations  have  allowed  the  matter  of  placing  contracts  for 
the  last  half  to  drop  for  the  present.  While  conditions  in 
the  general  foundry  trade  show  some  improvement,  orders 
are  not  very  plentiful,  and  many  foundrymen  feel  that  a 
little  later  they  will  be  able  to  place  contracts  for  the  last 
half  at  current  prices.  For  delivery  until  July  1  No.  2 
foundry  is  firm  at  $13.75  to  $14.  Cleveland  and  Valley  fur- 
nace, nearly  all  of  the  furnaces  holding  to  the  higher  price. 
We  note  the  sale  of  one  300-ton  lot  by  a  local  furnace  for 
shipment  to  a  point  near  the  Valley  at  $14  for  No.  2  for 
the  second  quarter.  Southern  iron  is  quoted  at  $11.25, 
Birmingham,  for  No.  2  for  the  third  quarter,  which  can 
probably  be  shaded,  and  $11. .50  for  the  last  half.  A  north- 
ern Ohio  implement  maker  is  in  the  market  for  about  1000 
tons  of  Southern  iron  for  delivery  through  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  quarters.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  second 
quarter  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer $15.90 

Northern  foundrv.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundrv.  No.  2 $14.00  to  14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 13.75  to  14.00 

Gray  forge 13.75  to  14.00 

Southern  foundrv.  No.   2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery.  S  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — The  market  continues  quiet.  The  only  demand 
is  in  foundry  grades,  and  that  mostly  for  small  lots  for  spot 
shipment.  We  quote  standard  Conuellsville  furnace  coke 
at  $1.55  to  $1.60,  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot  shipment, 
and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour 
foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  to  $2.15  for  spot  shipment  and 
$2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  remainder  of  the  vear. 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— MiU  agencies  are  getting  a 
good  volume  of  small  orders  for  all  lines  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, the  aggregate  being  about  the  same  as  iu  the  previous 
two  or  three  weeks.     The   railroad   rate   decisions   seem   to 
have  had   no   injurious  effect   on   the  market ;   in   fact,   the 
general  feeling  is  more  optimistic  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.     Manufacturers  in  a  number  of  lines  report  a  better 
volume  of  inquiries  and  much  improvement   in   the   outlook. 
The  leading  interest  reports  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  in 
tonnage  in  actual  orders  booked  in   its   Cleveland  office   in 
February,    as    compared   with   January,    and    this   probably 
fairly    represents    the    increased    demand    in    this    territory. 
The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  50<X>  tons 
of  ferrotitanium  rails,  the  tonnage  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company.     The  former  company  was  given  the  contract  for 
the  track  supplies  for  the  entire  tonnage.     The  Cleveland, 
Alliance  &  Mahoning  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  an  in- 
quiry out  for  2000  tons  of  70-lb.  rails  for  a  new  interurban 
line.     In   structural   lines   the   outlook    is   improving.      The 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  has  placed  the  contract  for  about  1800 
tons  of  structural  material   for  bridges   for  grade   crossing 
elimination  in   Cleveland   and   Chicago.      Of   this,   8(X)  tons 
went  to  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  the  remainder 
was  divided  between  the  King  Bridge  Company  and  the  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall   Construction   Company.      It   has   been    de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  superstructure  of  the  new  Ciiy 
Hall  iu  Cleveland  early  this  spring,  and  bids  for  the  struc- 
tural steel  will  probably  be  asked  for  shortly.    Prices  on  steel 
bars,  plates  and  structural  material  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh.    The  demand  for  both  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
has  become  quite  active  and  mills  are  maintaining  regular 
prices.     Occasionally  there  is  a  report  of  shading  of  $1  a  ton 
by  a  jobber  whose  contract  with  mills  at  the  old  prices  has 
not  expired.     Efforts  to  stiffen  up  rivet  prices  appear  so  far 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  and  regular  quotations  are  still 
being  shaded  $2  a  ton.     The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  moder- 
ate.    Prices  are  fairly  firm  at  l.oOc.  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  recent  flurry  has  entirely  subsided 
and  till'  market  is  generally  quiet.  The  advance  in  quota- 
tions is  being  nominally  maintained,  but  values  are  some- 
what unsettled  and  the  market  is  not  firm.  Both  dealers 
and  mills  are  holding  off  to  see  what  effect  the  rate  de- 
cisions will  have  on  the  placing  of  orders  by  railroads. 
Dealers  are  not  eager  to  buy  country  mixed  scrap  at  pres- 
ent. Some  small  lot  sales  to  consumers  are  reported,  but 
very  little  business  is  coming  from  local  mills.  The  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad  will  close  March  IG  on  its  usual: 
tonnase.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are 
as  follows  : 

Old   steel    rails $14.00  to  SU.nO 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  meltine  steel 13.25  to  13..'-.0 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  1.3.50 

Relaymg  rails.  oO  lb    and  over 22.50  to  'S  50 

.Agricultural  malleable l"'00to  12.50 

??'l':oad   malleable 13.00  to  isiso 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton.   i.o.b.   Cleveland  : 

Iron   car   axles ?21.00  to  $21.50 

Last  borings   7.00  to  7.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings...  7.50  to  8  00 

Steel   axle   tumings 9  00  to  0  ''o 

No.   1   busholing 11.50  to  iblo'o 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13  "5 

^0-  1  '^•ist 12.00  to  12.50 

Sto^e  plate 11.00  to  11.25- 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

*—* 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  8,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  improvement  previously  noted  has  appa- 
rently not  quite  kept  up  to  the  standard  set  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  February.  Inquiries  have  thinned  down  somewhat 
and  sales  have  not  been  so  numerous.  But  even  then  the 
past  week  was  far  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
January  and  February,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  market 
is  only  experiencing  a  temporary  lull  iu  activity.  Ohio 
silvery  is  still  in  demand,  and  among  recent  sales  are  1500 
tons  going  (0  northern  Ohio,  three  lots  of  200.  500  and  1000 
tons  respectivel.v,  for  Michigan  consumers,  and  200  tons  for 
an  Illinois  melter.  with  shipments  generally  extending 
through  the  third  quarter.  Based  on  8  per  cent,  silicon, 
prices  range  from  $16.50  to  $17  at  furnace.  Malleable  is 
unchanged  at  $14,  and  at  this  figure  an  Indiana  manufac- 
turer contracted  for  2000  tons,  deliveries  running  from 
March  to  June,  inclusive.  Southern  foundry  continues  more 
active  than  Northern,  and  included  in  recent  sales  are  500 
tons  for  a  northern  Ohio  melter,  two  similar  sized  lots  for 
Illinois  users  for  second  and  third  quarter  shipments,  and 
1200  tons  for  an  Illinois  manufacturer,  July  to  December 
delivery.  A  Northwestern  farm  implement  maker  also  took 
2200  tons  for  third  quarter.     As  a  result.  Southern  furnaces 
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are  asking  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for  any  delivery  after  July 
1,  but  it  is  known  that  several  lots  of  No.  2  foundry  have 
been  sold  at  .$11  for  the  third  quarter  and  around  $11.25  for 
the  last  half.  The  St.  Ix)uis  territory  contributed  an  order 
for  1000  tons  of  car  wheel  iron  and  some  scattering  orders 
for  Northern  foundry  have  been  booked  at  $14,  Ironton, 
which  is  the  quoted  figure  up  to  July,  but  most  of  the  fur- 
oaces  feel  disinclined  to  take  on  business  at  this  figure  for 
any  later  delivery.  Illinois  territory  furnished  an  inquiry 
for  2000  to  3000  tons  of  basic  pig  for  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ter shipment,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  inquiries  out 
from  nearby  melters  for  both  Northern  and  Southern  foun- 
dry iron.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as 
follows,  for  first  quarter: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  :i  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00 

•  Ohio  silvery.  S  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Seperior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

I.,ake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Standard  Southern   car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — The  reported  closing  of  a  contract  for  furnace 
coke,  averaging  about  2«X)0  tons  per  month  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  has  helped  to  stiffen  the  Connellsville  price, 
■which  lias  been  lower  than  the  quotable  figures  in  other 
fields.  This  contract  was  made  by  an  Eastern  interest,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  much  larger  one  for  Connellsville  fur- 
nace coke,  to  be  shipped  East,  was  closed  by  an  agency  in 
another  center,  deliveries  to  be  made  during  the  next  12 
months.  Small  quantities  of  foundry  coke  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  but  no  large  amounts  are  expected  to  be  bought 
for  some  time.  Furnace  coke  is  now  quotable  in  all  three 
fields  around  $1.60  to  $1.C5  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  spot 
shipment,  with  probably  a  5c.  to  10c.  premium  being  asked 
by  Pocahontas  operators.  Foundry  coke  is  sold  at  $1.90  to 
$2  for  immediate  shipment,  with  the  usual  advance  of  25c. 
per  net  ton  asked  on  contract  shipments.  These  prices 
apply  to  the  Connellsville,  Pocahontas  and  Wise  County 
fields. 

Finished  Material.— With  the  exception  of  plates, 
■which  appear  to  be  moving  slowly,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  situation  is  steadily  improving.  Structural  ma- 
terial is  in  better  demand,  and  steel  bars  are  not  slow  sell- 
ers. Hoops  and  bands  also  continue  to  show  improvement. 
The  Pittsburgh  mill  price  is  unchanged  at  1.40c.,  and  on 
structural  material  and  steel  bars  local  warehouses  are  ask- 
ing from  1.80c.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — It  is  stated  that  the  settlement  of  the 
railroad  freight  rate  question  has  adversely  affected  the 
scrap  market,  but  this  does  not  hold  good,  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  which  are  firm  at  figures  previously  quoted. 
Cast  borings  were  in  demand  last  week  more  than  any  other 
class  of  scrap.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  south- 
ern Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

Mo.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net   ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 6..50  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Belaying  rails.  .oO  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

H.eavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton...  11.00  to  11.50 

«  I  > 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  March  6,  1911. 

Reviewing  the  past  month,  the  leading  pig  iron  houses 
and  the  principal  steel  interest  state  they  did  a  satisfactory 
business,  and  merchant  sellers  report  an  active  trade,  with 
the  outlook  good  for  the  present  month.  The  bank  clear- 
ings, which  show  a  gain  of  14  per  cent,  over  February, 
1910,  reflect  the  improvement  going  on  in  general  busi- 
n»ss  in  this  city.  Railroad  buying  of  rails,  equipment 
and  track  material  is  gaining  in  volume.  Money  is  in 
plentiful  supply,  and  collections  are  reported  good.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  winter  wheat  crop  is  favorable, 
since  its  condition  is  quite  generally  reported  as  satisfactory. 

Pig  Iron. — ^Interest  in  the  pig  iron  market  continues 
unabated.  Inquiries  during  the  past  woek  were  reported  to 
be  quite  numerous,  and  after  making  due  allowance  for 
such  as  have  in  view  keeping  posted  as  to  prices  and  pros- 
pects of  an  advance,  the  leading  sellers  express  tbomseJves 
as  being  satisfied  with  the  indications  for  continued  buying. 


In  the  aggregate  the  inquiries  totaled  about  10,000  tons, 
mainly  for  last  half  delivery.  This  does  not  include  pending 
inquiries,  among  which  is  one  for  6000  tons  of  basic,  already 
reported.  A  sale  of  1200  tons  of  Southern  foundry  to  a 
local  company  is  reported  for  shipment  over  the  last  half. 
An  inquiry  is  out  for  .500  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry 
for  shipment  from  April  to  .\ugust,  and  the  same  tonnage 
of  Northern  malleable  for  shipment  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. The  advance  asked  for  Virginia  iron,  and  the  difiiculty 
in  working  last  half  business,  except  at  a  premium  above 
the  price  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half, 
are  causing  a  firmer  tone.  A  feature  of  the  situation  is 
that  the  position  is  shifting  from  a  buyers'  to  a  sellers' 
market,  a  condition  which  has  not  obtained  for  nearly  a 
year,  during  which  time  the  bulk  of  the  business  transacted 
has  been  done  through  the  acceptance  of  firm  offers.  We 
continue  quotations  for  Southern  No.  2  foundry  for  ship- 
ment over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half.  $11  ;  over  the 
third  quarter,  $11.25;  for  fourth  quarter,  $11.50;  over  the 
second  half,  $11..50,  f.o.b.  Birmingham.  Low  grade  South- 
ern iron  is  reported  in  short  supply ;  Northern  iron  is 
quoted  at  $14,  Ironton,  for  No.  2  foundry. 

Coke. — No  large  inquiries  or  sales  are  reported,  but 
merchant  sellers  state  that  a  fairly  good  business  is  being 
done  witli  small  consumers,  one  house  reporting  sales  for 
the  week  of  20  carloads  to  various  outside  parties.  We 
quote  selected  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  at  $2.15  per 
net  ton,  f.o.b.,  oven,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year;  special  brands  and  carload  lots  25c.  to  50c.  per 
ton   higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  improvement  in  the 
demand  is  gaining  ground.  Among  the  transactions  for 
I  he  past  week  was  the  closing  of  a  contract  with  the  Mid- 
land Valley  Railroad  for  100  miles  of  standard  rails.  Two 
or  three  other  railroads  have  inquiries  out  for  round  lots 
which  will  soon  be  placed.  Lumber  interests  are  putting 
in  more  inquiries  for  light  rails.  There  is  more  doing  in 
structural  material.  Steel  bars  are  in  good  demand,  caused 
by  the  advance  in  iron.  The  call  for  track  material  is  in- 
creasing. 

Old  Material. — The  speculative  interest  existing  in 
other  markets  is  reflected  in  the  stronger  views  of  leading 
sellers  of  scrap  iron  and  steel,  and  tends  to  check  free  buy- 
ing by  consumers.  Holders  look  for  a  more  active  demand 
in  the  near  future.  They  regard  the  pig  iron  market  as 
hardening,  and  believe  that  old  materials  should  share  in 
the  prospective  appreciation  in  prices.  Old  car  wheels  are 
in  especial  request  by  accumulative  buyers.  Several  items 
in  the  list  have  advanced  in  price,  including  relaying  rails. 
The  following  railroad  lists  are  on  the  market :  Vandalia 
Line,  200  tons;  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  100  tons;  Wa- 
bash, 500  tons.  Dealers'  selling  prices  are  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.   St.  Louis : 

Old  Iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails.  less  than  3  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

Relajing  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 

,iect  to  Inspection 23,50  to  24.00 

Old  mr  wheels 13.50  to  14.00 

Heavy    melting   steel   scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs,  .switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  12.00  to  12.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron   fish   plates $12.00  to  $12.50 

Iron   car   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Railway    springs 10.50  to  11.00 

Loco-Tiotive  tires,  smooth 16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 9.50  to  10.00 

Mixed    borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.   1    busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

Ne.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  S.50  to  9.00 

No.   1   cast   scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Uailroad    malleable 9.50  to  10.00 

Agricultural    malleable 9.00  to  9.50 

Pipes    and    flues 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 9.50  to  10.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 8.00  to  8.50 


The  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Company  has  just  closed  a  contract 
for  100  freight  cars. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  selected,  it 
is  reported,  the  site  for  the  new  subtreasury  building,  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  $300,000.  The  location  given 
is  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  $1..500,000. 

On  Tuesday  the  Hammur  Brothers  White  Lead  Com- 
pany shipped  a  solid  train  load  of  lead  to  New  England 
over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Of  concentrated  zinc  ore  234,418  tons  were  shipped  to 
the  various  smelters  in  1910  from  the  southwest  Missouri 
field,  exceeding  the  record  of  all  other  States  combined. 
More  smelters  are  needed  to  conserve  by-products  now  lost 
in  preparing  blends. 
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Buffalo 

BuiTALO,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — A  more  optimistic  feeling  is  evident  among 
producers :  price  views  are  firming  and  less  aggressiveness 
is  apparent  in  tlie  seeking  of  business.  Prices  have  stiff- 
ened about  2uc.  per  ton  for  the  current  half  and  business 
for  the  last  half  is  not  being  solicited.  Most  furnaces  re- 
port good  inquiry,  although  many  buyers  have  covered  for 
■first  half  requirements.  One  interest  reports  inquiries  ag- 
gregating 50,000  tons  under  negotiation  for  foundry  grades 
and  malleable,  with  some  basic,  including  30,000  tons  from 
a  large  concern  using  both  foundry  and  malleable  irons,  also 
the  practical  closing  of  a  contract  for  10,000  tons  of  basic 
and  malleable  for  a  manufacturer  of  railroad  material.  An- 
other furnace  interest  states  that  a  number  of  medium  sized 
orders  have  been  placed  by  New  England  consumers,  includ- 
ing one  of  1000  tons  and  one  of  750  tons  of  foundry  grades. 
Other  producers  state  that  considerable  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  malleable  as  well  as  foundry  grades,  although 
the  firming  tendency  in  prices  is  having  a  restraining  effect 
on  placement.  We  quote  as  follows  for  first  half  delivery, 
f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

No.  1   X  foundry $14.75  to  $15.00 

No.  2  X  foundry 14.50  to  14.75 

No.  2  plain 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  S  foundry 14.00  to  14.25 

Gray   forge 13.75  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.50  to  15.00 

Basic    14.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal    1 7.00  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Specifications  are  coming 
forward  more  freely  than  for  the  previous  week,  particularly 
for  bar  products  and  plain  structural  material,  and  a  good 
incease  in  small  lot  new  business  for  first  half  delivery  is 
noted.  Prices  are  firm,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  contract  for  forward  needs.  The  advance  of  $1  per  ton 
on  wire  products  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  this 
market,  as  practically  all  users  were  under  contract  at  the 
old  prices  for  their  spring  requirements.  The  demand  for 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  continues  active.  Canadian  ex- 
port trade  also  continues  to  be  of  good  proportions.  In 
fabricated  structural  materials  a  slight  improvement  in 
demand  is  noted,  and  considerable  small  lot  business  is  de- 
veloping. Specifications  are  being  figured  this  week  for 
two  or  three  local  factory  buildings  requiring  small  tonnages, 
and  specifications  will  soon  be  out  for  steel  for  the  chil- 
dren's hospital  building  for  the  Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum. 
Figures  are  being  taken  this  week  for  about  200  tons  of 
steel  for  the  exposition  buildings  at  Rochester.  Plans  for 
the  Eastman  Kodak  C!ompany's  factory  building  No.  42.  at 
Rochester,  for  which  bids  for  steel  frame  construction  have 
been  in  for  several  weeks,  have  been  changed  to  specify 
reinforced  concrete  construction,  and  the  contract  has  been 
placed. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  recovered  from  the  lull 
in  demand  reported  last  week,  and  orders  for  current  con- 
sumption are  coming  in  more  freely,  although  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  large  demand  for  forward  requirements. 
Shipments  on  contracts  are  going  forward  in  good  volume. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices  from  the  sched- 
ule reported  last  week.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy  melting  steel $13.75  to  $14.25 

Low  phosphorus  steel 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.  1  railroad  aTid  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.75  to  15.25 

Old  steel  axles 20.50  to  21.50 

Old   Iron    axles 24.00  to  25.00 

Old  oar  wheels 15.00  to  15.50 

Railroad   malleable 14.25  to  14.75 

Boiler   plate 11.75  to  12.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 11.75  to  12.25 

Pipe    11.25  to  11.75 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.50  to  8.00 

Cleaa  cast  borings 7.00  to  7.25 

•-•-♦ 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  February  23,  1911. 
The  great  question  of  the  hour  for  the  iron  trade,  the 
renewal  of  the  bar  iron  convention,  has  not  yet  been  fully 
settled.  The  further  conference  for  the  subject  met  yester- 
day, but  only  a  partial  agreement  was  reached.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  larger  plan  had  in  mind  by  many  of  the 
companies,  namely,  to  effect  a  firmer  organization  with  a 
common  selling  agency,  has  failed.  Most  of  the  companies 
consented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  present  price  arrange- 
ment till  the  end  of  June ;  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  make  a 
reduction  in  prices  to  105  marks  per  ton,  shipping  basis 
Oberhausen,  which  means  a  cut  of  7  to  9  marks  per  ton, 
but  the  consent  of  several  companies  is  still  necessary  be- 
fore this  arrangement  becomes  valid.  An  agreement  was 
also  reached  respecting  the  drawback  on  exported  goods, 
the   Steel   Works   Union   contributing   2.50   marks   and    the 


open-hearth  works  1.50  marks  per  ton  toward  a  drawback  of 
4  marks ;  but  the  further  details  in  the  case  are  not  ac- 
cessible. The  most  significant  fact  in  all  this  is  that  the 
bar  manufacturers  are  willing  to  make  a  considerable  cut  in 
prices — a  clear  indication  that  the  trade  situation  has  weak- 
ened. This  reduction  for  the  home  market,  however,  is 
doubtless  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prices  for  export 
have  been  kept  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  for  home 
consumption. 

The  Steel  Works  Union  met  at  Diisseldorf  to-day  and 
gave  out  the  usual  monthly  report.  The  foreign  market 
shows  a  satisfactory  demand  and  still  tries  to  place  orders 
for  long  periods.  In  steel  rails  it  is  mentioned  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Prussian  authorities  for  1911  turned  out 
to  be  50,000  to  CO.OOO  tons  greater  than  for  1910.  The  calls 
for  delivery  of  light  rails  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
past  few  weeks  and  a  number  of  good  foreign  contracts  have 
again  been  taken,  with  further  inquiries  on  hand.  Business 
in  grooved  rails  is  good ;  some  big  contracts  with  both  home 
and  foreign  buyers  have  recently  been  made,  but  foreign 
competition  continues  to  keep  prices  low  in  outside  markets. 
There  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
mining  rails,  and  the  arrivals  of  specifications  within  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  very  heavy.  The  market  for 
structural  shapes  remains  quiet,  with  little  disposition  on 
the  part  of  consumers  to  place  orders.  Shipments  this 
month,  however,  have  been  a  little  better  than  hitherto. 
The  question  of  fixing  prices  and  opening  sales  for  the 
next  quarter  was  to  have  been  decided  to-day,  but  it  was 
postponed   for  two  weeks. 

The  big  Gelsenkirchen  Company,  the  second  largest  iron 
.ind  coal  company  in  Germany,  has  just  announced  a  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent  for  1910,  which  compares  with  9  per 
cent,  for  1909.  It  had  gross  profits  of  $10,370,000.  or  about 
.Sl.500,000  more  than  for  1909.  The  Aumetz-Friede  Com- 
pany of  Lorraine,  which  has  forged  to  the  front  strongly 
within  a  few  years,  reports  net  profits  of  ?!. 180,000  for 
the  past  half  year,  which  is  a  gain  of  ?157,000. 
♦-•-• 

New  York 

New  Xoek,  March  S,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Foundries  seem  fairly  well  supplied  with 
Iron  for  the  next  thi-ee  or  four  months,  and  on  neither  side 
of  the  market  is  there  strong  disposition  to  do  business  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  Producers  expect  to  get  higher 
prices  in  that  period  and  consumers  are  not  yet  persuaded 
that  they  should  pay  50c.  to  $1  more  for  second  half  de- 
livery than  for  second  quarter.  Several  transactions  of 
1000  tons  are  reported  for  the  past  week.  One  New  Eng- 
land foundry  has  bought  that  amount,  chiefly  high  phos- 
phorus iron.  Two  inquiries  from  New  York  State  foundries 
are  before  the  trade.  A  pump  interest  is  in  the  market 
for  1000  tons  of  No.  2  for  an  Ohio  plant.  Several  trans- 
actions in  pipe  iron  are  reported,  but  these  were  largely  put 
through  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  involved  Southern  iron 
for  the  most  part.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  have 
secured  advances  of  25c.  or  more  over  prices  recently 
prevailing,  and  there  is  more  firmness  in  the  attitude  of 
Buffalo  furnaces,  some  of  which  quote  from  50c.  to  $1  a 
ton  above  the  extremely  low  prices  of  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  Virginia  furnaces  are  firmer  at  ?13  for  No.  2  and 
are  asking  $13.25  to  $13.50  for  delivery  after  the  middle  of 
the  year.  The  foundry  situation  seems  slightly  improved, 
but  there  are  still  enough  factors  of  uncertainty  to  make 
buyers  move  cautiously.  We  quote  for  tidewater  delivery 
as  follows:  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15  75-  No 
2  X,  $15.25  to  $15.50:  No.  2  plain,  $14.75  to  $15;  Southern 
No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston, 
after  months  of  negotiating,  has  bought  6000  tons  of  Bes- 
semer rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  The  Pere 
Marquette  will  close  for  17,000  tons  this  week,  the  greater 
cA^  °^  ''  ^"'"^  *°  Buffalo.  The  Nickel  Plate  has  bought 
5000  tons,  divided  between  South  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  The 
Manila  Railroad  contract  for  10,000  tons  was  taken  by 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  Export  orders  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  amounted  to  7000  tons  for  the  week 
including  2500  tons  for  Cuba.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
has  ordered  1650  tons  additional,  which  will  be  rolled  at 
Ensley,  Ala.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  booked  15  000 
tons  last  week,  one  contract,  which  was  with  a  construc- 
tion company,   amounting  to  7G00  tons. 

Ferroalloys. — There  are  inquiries  for  good  round  lots 
of  ferrosilicon,  and  fair-sized  sales  have  been  made  in  this 
market  at  $54.50  to  $55,  Pittsburgh.  Dealers  here  are 
stiffening  their  quotations  in  expectation  of  a  higher  mar- 
ket. Ferromanganese  is  in  little  demand,  and  is  quoted 
from  Ji37..50  to  $38.   Baltimore. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — There  has  been  no  appreci- 
able change  in   conditions  in  these  lines  in   the  past  three 
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weeks.  Steel  bar  contracts  tiom  the  larger  buyers  are  slow 
in  being  placed,  and  the  disinclination  of  jobbers  to  carry 
very  much  stock  further  reduces  t;he  new  demand.  Specifi- 
cations thus  far  have  beeu  sufficient  to  occasion  no  shorten- 
ing of  capacity.  Such  business  as  is  going  in  structural 
material  is  in  active  competition.  Twenty  bids  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  Commuuipaw  pier  sheds  for  the  Central  Ilail- 
road  of  New  Jersey,  which  will  require  S(X)  to  1000  tons. 
The  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works  was  low  bidder,  and  is 
expected  to  receive  the  award.  Hamilton  &  Chambers  have 
the  steel  contract  for  the  Kirkman  Soap  factory  building, 
200  tons.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ravitch  Brothers,  100  tons  for 
a  loft  building  on  West  Thirty-si.xth  street.  New  York,  and 
Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co.,  TiO  tons  for  a  highway  bridge  for 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Windsor,  I'onn. 
The  latter  is  also  in  the  market  lor  three  small  spans,  the 
I'.oston  &  Maine  two  or  three-  small  bridges  requiring  per- 
haps .300  tons  in  all,  and  the  Chicago,  Jlihvaukee  &  St. 
I'aul  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  also  have  some  small  in- 
quiries. The  only  large  railroad  inquiry  for  bridge  material 
is  from  the  Chicago,  Kook  Island  &  Pacific,  which  will  need 
about  .5000  tons  for  its  1!)11  requirements.  Bids  will  close 
April  1  on  2700  tons  for  llie  Williamsburg  Bridge  terminal. 
New  York,  aud  the  American  Candy  Company  is  inquiring 
for  2000  tons  ior  a  warehouse  in  Boston.  Plans  for  the 
Masonic  Temple,  New  Y'ork,  are  now  being  revised.  The 
George  A.  Fuller  Company  holds  the  general  contract,  and 
about  GOO  tons  will  be  needed.  Quotations  remain  un- 
changed :  Plain  structural  matei-ial,  plates  and  steel  bars. 
1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron.  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York. 
Store  prices  for  plain  material  and  plates,  New  York,  are 
1.85c.  to  1.05c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe, — Rochester,  N.  Y..  opens  bids  to-day 
on  2100  tons  of  a  variety  of  sizes.  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  will 
open  bids  March  20  on  630  tons  of  pipe,  76  fire  hydrants 
and  5S  gate  valves  and  boxes.  The  general  demand  con- 
tinues quiet.  Prices  appear  to  be  no  stronger.  Carload  lots 
of  6-in.  are  quoted  at  .$21  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — While  general  conditions  have  tended 
to  quietness,  some  transactions  are  reported  in  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  scrap.  A  few  brokers  having  contracts  for  this 
class  of  material  are  pressing  for  shipments  and  certain 
consumers  are  apparently  in  need  of  a  little  stock.  The 
largest  steel  mills  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  are  evidently 
well  supplied,  and  one  of  them  has  such  an  accumulation 
of  cars  in  its  yards  that  an  embargo  has  been  laid  on 
further  shipments  there.  Borings  and  turnings,  especially 
turnings,  are  in  good  demand.  The  foundry  trade  is  also 
purchasing  in  fair  quantities.  The  rolling  mills  are  still 
doing  little  in  the  market.  Railroad  lists  now  comng  out 
are  quite  heavy,  and  it  is  felt  that  prices  may  yield  some- 
what in  the  piesence  of  such  an  addition  to  the  supply. 
The  stock  now  in  dealers'  hands,  nevertheless,  is  firmly  held. 
Quotations  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and 
vicinity  : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $11.50  to  $12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Belaying    rails 20.50  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles 23.50  to  24.00 

Old  steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   vard  wrought,   long 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  vard  wrought,  short 12.00  to  12.50 

Light  "iron .^ 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast   borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought    turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought    pipe 11.00  to  11.50 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.50  to  13.00 

Stove  plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 0.50  to  10.00 

Malleable  cast 11.50  to  12.00 
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THE  WEEKS  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Poiuid  for  Early  Delivery. 


March 

2 12.7:i 

3 12.7.T 

4 12.62% 

6 12.62% 

7 12.62% 


Copper,  New  York 

Electro- 
Lake,       lytic. 


12.371,2 

12.37V, 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 


Tin. 
New  York.    York. 


8 12.62%     12.25 


41.70 
41.10 

40.6ft 
(40.00) 
I  40.25  j 

41.75 


4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 

4.40 


-Spelter. — , 

St.'  ■  New  St. 

Louis.  York.  Louis. 

4.25       5.65  5.50 

4.25       5.65  5.50 

4.25       5.65  5.50 

4.25       5.65  5.50 

4.25       5.65  5.50 


4.25       5.65 


5.50 


Premiums  are  still  demanded  on  tin  for  spot  delivery, 
although  the  price  is  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Copper  is 
lower.  Spelter  is  softer,  but  prices  are  largely  nominal. 
Antimony  continues  high,  although  consumers  are  unin- 
terested. 

Copper. — Copper  prices  have  fallen  off,  but  sellers  do 
not  seem  anxious  to  do  business  at  prevailing  quotations. 
At  least  three  important  selling  interests  in  New  York  re- 


fused to  make  quotations  yesterday  aud  to-day,  apparently 
awaiting  the  figures  of  the  Copper  Producers'  report  which 
came  out  this  afternoon,  showing  an  increase  in  stocks  of 
14,198.280  lb.  from  February  1  to  March  1.  Good  sales  were 
made  on  Saturday  and  Jlonday  at  lower  prices  than  were 
asked  last  week,  and  some  consumers  appeared  anxioas  this 
morning  to  place  orders  for  lake  copper  which  in  many 
quarters  was  quoted  at  12.50c.,  although  it  could  not  be 
discovered  that  .-iclual  offers  to  sell  were  made  at  less  than 
12.62%c.  Lake  copper  appears  to  be  relatively  stronger 
than  electrolytic,  which  has  been  offered  freely  for  spot  de- 
livery at  12,25c.  Some  good  sales  of  electrolytic  were  made 
for  delivery  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  30  da.vs  cash,  at 
12.37^c.  In  London  to-day  the  market  closed  firm  with 
spot  copper  selling  al  £54  17s.  lid.  and  futures  at  Ci'.i  1  Is.  :!d. 
The  sales  amounted  to  400  tons  of  spot  and  600  tons  of  fu- 
tures. Exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  amounted  to 
5693  tons. 

Waterbury  Average. — The  Waterbury  average  for 
February  was  12.7.5c.  '1  lie  average  price  of  lake  copper  in 
New  Y'ork  for  the  month  was  12.75c.,  aud  the  average  price 
of   elee.rolytic   copper   was    12.371-.C. 

Pig  Tin. — -V  good  business  could  have  been  done  in  pig 
tin  duriug  the  week  if  New  York  ju'lces  for  spot  delivery 
were  equal  to  the  London  quotatious,  but  available  stocks 
are  so  scarce  here  that  holders  of  the  metal  are  demanding 
substantia!  premiums.  To  many  consumers  the  lower  price 
quoted  in  London  looked  tempting  and  they  offered  to  hu.v 
here  at  a  corresponding  figure.  Supplies  were  so  -caiu, 
however,  tlia  those  who  h.-id  tin  to  s-'ll  refused  to  con- 
sider the  oilers,  aud  only  those  who  had  to  have  some  for 
immed.ale  use  made  purchases.  On  Monday  spot  tin  was 
selling  at  .39.70c.,  and  tin  on  the  steamer  Mesaba,  due  to- 
day, was  sold  at  the  same  price.  Y'esterday  spot  tin  went 
as  high  as  40.25c.,  while  Mesaba  tin  could  be  had  for 
39.25c.  A  price  corresponding  to  that  asked  on  board  the 
steamer  was  demanded  for  March  delivery.  Judging  from 
inquiries,  stocks  iu  consumers'  hands  in  the  East  are  very 
scarce,  but  if  the  London  market  continues  to  decline  it 
is  thought  that  some  consumers  who  are  heavily  stocked  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  will  offer  part  of  their  hold- 
ings for  resale.  It  is  believed  that  the  London  syndicate 
is  unloading,  but  the  operators  there  have  not  lost  control 
of  the  situation,  by  any  means.  Pig  tin  for  spot  delivery 
was  sold  in  New  York  this  afternoon  for  41.75c.,  and  tin 
on  board  the  steamer  Mesaba  was  offered  at  40.75c.  The 
London  market  closed  strong  to-day,  with  spot  tin  selling  at 
£183  10s.  and  futures  at  £183.  The  sales  amounted  to  '200 
tons  of  spot  and  600   tons   of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — The  demand  for  tin  plates  is  steadily  on 
the  increase.  Some  good  business  has  been  done  in  this 
market  with  manufacturers  of  household  tinware  and  can 
manufacturers  who  are  specifying  freely  for  stocks  required 
for  delivery  this  spring.  The  quotation  on  100-lb.  coke  plates 
remains  unchanged  at  $3.94,  New  York.  Although  quota- 
tions on  foreign  tin  plates  have  fallen  off  slightl.y,  present 
prices  seem  somewhat  prohibitive,  and  there  is  little  demand. 

Lead. — The  lead  situation  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory  to 
consumers.  Because  of  the  lack  of  statistics  regarding  sup- 
plies and  stocks,  the  trade  is  unable  to  ascertain  the  real 
position  of  the  metal.  Outside  sellers  are  shading  prices 
and  underselling  the  leading  interest  in  the  New  York 
market.  A  great  many  consumers  who  regularly  buy  from 
the  principal  producer  have  been  holding  off  with  the  idea 
that  its  quotations  would  be  reduced  to  meet  the  price  made 
by  outside  sellers,  but  tliey  seem  to  be  unable  to  gi-t  in- 
formation as  to  its  future  policy  in  that  respect.  Many 
consumers  seem  to  think  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
remain  loyal  to  their  usual  source  of  supply,  but  some  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  act  and  have  placed  good-sized 
orders  during  the  week  with  independent  sellers.  It  is 
known  that  shipments  of  lead  ore  from  the  Joplin  district 
have  been  especially  heavy  of  late,  but  there  is  uo  way  of 
getting  at  the  actual  production  figures.  Outside  sellers  are 
offering  lead  freely  in  the  New  York  market  at  4.-40c.  and 
the  St.  Louis  market  is  weak  with  lead  selling  at  4.25c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  receded  slightly  during  the  week,  but 
the  market  is  fairly  strong.  Sellers  are  stiff  iu  their  de- 
mands, and  many  of  them  show  a  disposition  lo  ignore  in- 
quiries, as  they  are  predicting  that  prices  will  advance. 
It  is  hard  to  gauge  the  situation.  Some  New  Y'ork  houses 
are  in  recent  private  information  to  the  effect  that  quota- 
tions have  been  shaded  under  5.50c.,  St.  Louis,  which  is 
the  price  generally  asked  for  prompt  shipment  to  the  East. 
There  is  so  little  spelter  in  New  York  that  some  dealers  are 
asking  premiums  over  the  usual  quotation  of  5.6.5c. 

Antimony. — Regardless  of  the  recent  excited  trading 
among  dealers  in  antimony,  the  consumers  continue  to  ignore 
the  market.  Actual  confirmation  of  the  reports  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  syndicate  of  foreign  makers  of  antimony  is 
lacking,  and  some  of  those  who  bought  heavilv  during  the 
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flurry  of  10  days  ago  are  now  wondering  whether  they  acted 
wisely.  It  is  said  that  the  tip  regarding  the  proposed  syn- 
dicate got  out  before  the  maliers  of  Chinese  antimony  had 
been  approached  in  the  deal,  and  while  attempts  have  been 
made  by  interested  parties  to  find  out  where  those  makers 
stand  they  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  following  prices  are 
largely  nominal :  Cookson's,  9.50e. ;  Hallett's,  9.25c. ;  Chi- 
nese, S.27'/4c. ;  Hungarian  grades,  Oc.  Some  sellers  are  o  le; - 
ing  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades  for  delivery  in  April  and 
Slay  at  .S.SOc. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  weak  in  sympathy  with  new 
ingot  copper.  Prices  are  nominally  imchanged,  but  would 
no  doubt  be  shaded  if  necessary  to  effect  business.  Selling 
quotations  are  as  follows  : 

f Cents. — — V 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.25 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,    light    and    bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,    heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  March  6. — Lead  is  quiet  at  4.2oc. ; 
spelter  is  firm  at  o.fiOc.  to  5.55c.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis. 
Zinc  ore  is  firm  at  $30  to  .$41  per  ton,  Joplin,  base.  Tin  is 
quoted  at  40.(;0e. :  antimony  (Cookson's!  is  sharply  higher 
at  9.85e. ;  lake  copper  unchanged  at  13.10c. ;  electrolytic 
also  unchanged  at  12.8oc.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for 
finished  metals  the  past  week  was  fairly  good. 


L.  Togelstein  &  Co..  42  Broadway,  New  York,  furnish 
the  following  figures  of  German  consumption  of  foreign 
copper  in  January,  1911 :  Imports,  13,329  tons,  of  which  11,- 
714  tons  came  from  the  United  States ;  exports.  039  tons ; 
apparent  consumption.  12.690  tons,  as  compared  with  ap- 
parent consumption  of  14.7.50  tons  in  January.  1910. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  Yobk,  March  8,  1911. 
Security  values  have  sagged  somewhat  under  the  shadow 
of  the  approaching  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  may 
have  an  unsettling  influence  on  general  business.  The  range 
of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 

AllisChalm..    pref..    3014-  31  Railwav  Spr.,  com.    33    -  35 

Betli.  Steel,  com...    30    -  31%  Railwav   Spr..   pref 99Vi 

Beth.  Steel,  pref.  ..    60V>-  61%  Republic,     com 32    -33V.; 

Can,   com gVr  10^  Republic,    pref 9814-99^4 

Can,    pref 85%-  82  SIoss.   com 52%-  53y. 

Car  &  Fdry,  com. .    52^4-  54  Pipe,    com 18 

Cor  &  Fdrv.  pref 118  Pipe,    pref 58    -58% 

Steel  Foundries 45%-  48  T'.  S.  Steel,  com .  .    74%-  77%* 

Colorado  Fuel 31    -  33  V.  S.  Steel,  pref... 118    -119 

General  Electric.  .  .147 -I4914*  Westinghouse    Elec.   67    -  70"^ 

Gr    N.  ore  cert 58    -5914*  Va.  L.  C.  &  C 6O14 

Int.   Harv..   com... 116    -117  Am.   Ship.   com....    76    -  77 

Int.  Harv..  pref... 123    -124  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool...    51    -  54i^ 

Int.   Pump,   com...    3914-  41%  Cambria    Steel 46%-  47% 

Int.   Pump.  pref...    S~V^  88%  Lake  Sup.  Corp 30    -  30% 

Locomotive,   com...   Z&Vi-  39  Pa.   Steel,  pref 106    -106V, 

Locomotive,    pref. .  109V.-110%  Warwick    11 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,com.  17  '-  18  Crucible  St..  com..    1.3%-  14Vi 

Pressed    St.,    com..    31%-  33  Crucible   St..   pref..    79%-  81 

Pressed  St.,   pref..   97    -  97^4  Harb.-W.  Ret.,   com 41 

•  Ex  dividend. 

Dividends. — The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 
has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent. 

The  American  Can  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1^4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
pa.vable   April   1. 

♦-•-• 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Under  aggressive  competition,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited demand  for  rope,  prices  of  Manila  cordage  have  dropped 
off  ^4c.  per  pound,  and  as  a  consequence  sisal  products 
are  generally  quoted  at  a  like  reduction  in  price.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  represent  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the 
Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger, 
with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes ;  Pure  Manila  of  the 
highest  grade.  8^4c.  to  9c.  per  pound  ;  second  grade  Manila. 
"iVip.  to  Sc.  per  pound ;  hardware  grade,  7c.  to  "Vic.  per 
pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade.  6\oC.  per  pound :  sec- 
ond grade,  6c.  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope.  Vi-m.  and  up.  No. 
1,  fiVic.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  6c.  to  O^c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — Prices  have  been  hammered  down  Ic.  per 
gallon  as  the  result  of  large  buyers  testing  the  market  and 
the  lack  of  demand,  but  no  large  amount  of  business  has  de- 
veloped at  the  lower  price.  For  carload  lots  of  domestic 
oil  94c.  per  gallon  is  quoted.  The  following  quotations  rep- 
resent New  York  prices  in  five-barrel  lots  or  more  : 


Oil  in  lots  ot  less  than  .'i  bbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil.  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 
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Cents. 


95 


(;ity,  raw 95 

Naval  Stores. — The  demand  for  turpentine  continues 
moderate,  as  manufacturing  consumers  show  little  interest 
and  are  buying  in  jobbing  lots.  While  receipts  have  been 
light  at  Southern  points,  they  have  been  enough  to  supply 
requirements.  New  York  quotations  on  turpentine  in  five- 
barrel  lots  are  as  follows  ; 

Cents. 

In  oil  barrels 91 

In  machine  barrels 91^ 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  Vi  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  moving  slowly,  In  about  the  same  volume  as 
for  the  past  two  weeks.  On  the  basis  of  2S0  lb.  to  the  barrel, 
common  to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  $7.45  and  grade  D  at 
$7.70  in  the  New  York  market. 


»  ■  » 


Tonnage  of  the  Bessemer  Railroad 


The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  of  the  Bes- 
semer &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  extends  from  Conneaut 
Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  a  connection  with  the  Union 
Railroad,  the  industrial  road  of  the  company,  distribut- 
ing ore  to  the  Edgar  Thomson,  Duquesne  and  Carrie 
furnaces,  a  total  of  24  stacks : 

, Iron  ore. ^  Other  freight.  Total. 

Gross  tons.  Net  tons.  Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

1897 446.810  500.428  650.928  1,151,356 

1898 1,477,768  1,655,101  812,273  2,467,374 

1899 2,176,525  2,437,708  1,054.455  3,492.163 

1900 2,396,474  2,684.051  1,496,340  4,180,391 

1901 3,233,962  3,622,038  1,803,316  5,425,354 

1902 4,183,868  4,685.933  1,993,435  6.679,368 

1903 3,909,982  4.379,180  2,507,317  6,886,497 

1904 4,087,675  4,578.196  2,629,233  7,207,429 

1905 5,196,668  5.820,268  9,685,171  9,505,439 

1906 5,316.338  5,820.268  3,685.171  9,505,439 

1907 5,843,186  6,544,369  4,790,992  11,335,361 

1908 4,715,023  5,280.825  4,077,141  9,357,966 

3909 6,745,802  7,5.55,298  5,034.741  12,590.039 

1910 6,441.336  7.214.296  6,191,105  13,405.401 

«  •  » 

A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Senate  held  a  hearing 
at  Trenton  on  Tuesday  to  consider  the  proposition  to 
appropriate  about  $500,000  to  purchase  the  right  of  way 
for  the  proposed  ship  canal  from  Newark  Bay  to  the 
Delaware  River.  Notable  waterway  advocates  were  pres- 
ent from  other  States  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  project.  It 
is  considered  a  most  important  link  in  the  proposed  coast 
canal  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  .  There  were  no 
speakers  in  opposition. 


The  Mimmack  Foundry  Company  has  purchased 
what  was  left  of  the  Wolverine  Foundry  Company,  and 
is  intending  to  carry  on  a  general  foundry  business  at 
936  Bellevue  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  manufacturing  fine 
gray  iron  castings,  stove  and  furnace  repairs,  plumbers' 
supplies,  hardware  specialties,  &c.  J.  M.  Weidinger  is 
president,  A.  R.  Mimmack,  vice-president  and  manager, 
and  W.  Kulewatz,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Metal  Ex- 
change will  be  held  at  the  board  rooms.  111  Broadway, 
on  Wednesday,  Slarch  15,  when  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  the  treasurer  will  be  acted  upon.  The 
election  of  the  officers  and  managers  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year  will  take  place  on  Monday,  April  3. 


The  officials  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh,  made  an  inspection  trip  last  week 
to  the  plant  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company.  Midland,  Pa., 
which  their  company  took  over  on  March  1. 


The  United  States  Treasury  deficit  to  March  7  for 
this  fiscal  year  is  $4,413,074.  as  against  $23,314,654  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  These  figures  exclude  Panama 
Canal  and  public  debt  transactions. 
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C.  W.  Geimett,  Jr..  head  of  the  rail  (leijartinont  iuspec- 
tiou  for  Kobert  W.  lluut  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  just  returned 
to  cuieago  from  an  extensive  trip  through  Mexico. 
While  in  that  country  he  spent  some  time  at  the  plant 
of  the  Monterey  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Monterey,  Mexico. 
..IS  stay  there  completed  a  record  of  Inspection  in  every 
rail  mill  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Announcement  is  made  that  1:  red  Collins  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Dearliorn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works,  with 
offices  at  2'.)9  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  C.  .Scherer,  of  Roliert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  has  succeeded 
C.  A.  Hanson  as  permanent  rail  inspector  at  the  plant 
of  the  Jlontorey  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Monterey, 
Mexico,  the  Chicago  firm  having  the  rail  inspection  con- 
tract for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

H.  B.  Van  Pelt,  who  has  been  connected  for  the  past 
10  years  with  the  Standard  Tool  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  purchasing  agent  and  for  part  of  the  time  In 
charie  of  the  advertising  department,  has  resigned,  to 
take  effect  March  11.  He  has  taken  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  sales  office  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Shafting  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  M.  Sutliff.  chief  engineer  and  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trading  Company,  25  Broad  street.  New  York,  has  re- 
turned from  a  business  trip  to  China  and  Japan. 

Knut  W.  Bildt,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineer,  in 
"harge  of  the  works  of  the  Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara 
Mining  Company.  Kiruna.  Sweden,  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Gelllvaara  Company's  mines  in  Sweden,  and  Fredrik 
Jonson  and  Tosten  Holmgren,  royal  engineers  of  Sweden, 
connected  with  the  Government  Board  of  Water  Power, 
are  now  in  this  country.  They  were  the  guests  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company  for  a  few  days,  before  starting 
on  a  tour  which  may  extend  to  Seattle,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  will  collect  data  which  will  be  of  use  to 
them  in  the  extensive  water  works  development  which 
the  Swedish  Government  has  under  way  in  Lapland. 

Wallace  Buell,  who  has  been  connected  with  Abend- 
roth  Brothers.  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  as  general  manager, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company.  He  is 
succeeded  by  John  Mason  Ellis,  who  is  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  comptroller. 

R.  C.  I'ates,  formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  in  the  Chicago  district,  has  iden- 
tiUed  himself  with  the  L'nion  Drop  Forge  Company, 
Chicago,  as  sales  manager. 

John  Mitchell,  formerly  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  the  trade  agreement  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  to  take  effect  March  31.  An 
authorized  statement  says  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
asked  Mr.  Mitchell  to  withdraw  from  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion or  give  up  his  membersliip  in  their  organization. 

L.  F.  Walter  of  the  firm  of  Walter-Wallingford  &  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  has  left  for  a  two  months'  pleasure  trip  to 
California  and  the  West. 

A.  P.  Gowen  has  resigned  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  to  become 
director  of  purchases  of  the  Pullman  Company,  effective 
March  1.  C.  I.  Starrett  has  been  appointed  acting  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

Carl  Falk,  late  sales  manager  for  the  Harman  Pneu- 
matic Machine  Company,  has  become  the  Buffalo  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  30 
Church  street.  New  York,  beginning  March  1.  He  is 
now  located  in  Buffalo. 

Harvey  De  T.  Kramer  has  become  associated  with 
Liveright  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  Gold  Medal  files, 
i  .aiiadelphia,  Pa.,  as  direct  factory  representative  in  the 
I'uiladelphia  territory.  He  was  formerly  connected  with 
1  owell  Clouds  &  Co.  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 

James  W.  Keffer  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Shelby  Iron  Company,  Shelby,  Ala.,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Walker,  resigned. 

The  Tariff  Board,  as  it  now  stands,  is  constituted  as 
follows:     Henry  W.  Emery.  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  Wm.  M. 


Howard,  James  B.  Iteynolds  and  Thomas  W.  Page. 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Page  are  Democrats,  the  former  be- 
ing a  former  Georgia  Congressman  and  the  latter  a  i)ro- 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Frank  J.  Krouse.  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  past 
la  years,  and  recently  chief  clerk  in  the  sales  department 
in  that  office,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  agent  ia 
the  Philadelphia  territory,  succeeding  the  late  M.  C.  Ed- 
wards. 

Robert  L.  Windholz,  who  has  for  several  years  been 
vice-president  of  the  Vnndyck  Churchill  Company,  has  re- 
signed from  that  company  and  will  shortly  open  an  office 
in  New  York  City,  acting  as  special  Eastern  representa- 
tive for  several  prominent  machine  tool  manufacturers. 
His  temporary  address  is  room  loiJS,  50  Church  street. 
New  York  City. 

Frank  B.  Baird,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Union  Fur- 
nace Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  returns  this  week  on  the 
Adriatic  from  a  two  months*  trip  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Nile.  His  route  back  was  throuv:li  France  and 
England. 


Obituary 

John  Cokrigan,  at  one  time  largely  interested  in  lake 
vessel  companies  in  Cleveland,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  March  1.  aged  G5  years. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  James  Corrigan  of  Corrigan, 
McKinney  &  Co.,  and  was  at  one  time  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Aurania  Transit  Company,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Transit  Company  and  a  director  of  the 
Lake  County  Transportation  Company.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  business  in  Cleveland  he  had  been  living 
on  a  farm  at  Perry,  Ohio. 

Feederick  K.  Maus,  Chicago,  through  grief  over  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  five  years  ago,  com- 
mitted suicide  March  1,  with  a  pistol  shot.  He  was  born 
at  Belleville,  111.,  in  1S46,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  Later  he  attended  the 
L'nited  States  Naval  Academy  and  served  as  midshipman 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Civil  War.  He  left  the 
navy  in  1864  and  engaged  in  business  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  he  entered  the  firm  of  D.  A.  Constable  &  Co.,  iron 
and  steel  merchants.  Some  10  years  afterward  he  sev- 
ered that  connection,  becoming  identified  with  the  firm  of 
Robinson  &  Maus.  In  1S79  Mr.  Maus  and  David  Kelley 
founded  the  firm  of  Kelley,  Maus  &  Co..  Chicago,  which 
for  a  long  time  conducted  a  large  business  in  jobbing 
iron,  steel  and  heavy  hardware.  Two  years  ago  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Company  when 
that  concern  absorbed  Kelley,  Maus  &  Co. 

William  Avery  Grippin.  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
Malleable  Iron  Company.  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  died  March 
1  at  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  aged  CO  years.  He  was  born  in 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  and  worked  his  way  up  in  the  foundry 
business,  which  he  entered  as  a  boy.    He  leaves  a  widow. 


Gasoline  Engine  Speed  Regulator. — The  Cedar  Rap- 
ids Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  S41  Second  avenue. 
West.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  has  placed  on  the  market  a 
speed  regulator  designed  especially  for  use  in  operating 
cream  separators  and  other  machinery  of  this  nature 
with  gasoline  engines.  Shafting  of  various  lengths  can 
be  furnished,  mounted  on  a  platform  with  the  necessary 
pulleys  for  driving  a  number  of  machines.  This  platform 
is  fastened  to  the  ceiling,  wall  or  floor,  as  may  be  de- 
sired, and  gives  a  self-contained  variable  speed  line  of 
shafting.  The  variation  in  the  speed  is  secured  while 
the  governor  is  in  motion  by  giving  the  small  wheel  one 
or  two  turns.  It  is  also  possible  to  stop  or  start  the 
machinery  while  the  engine  is  running  at  full  speed. 


•V  Canadian  Associated  Press  dispatch  quotes  the 
chairman  of  Bilton"s.  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  England,  as  say- 
ing at  the  annual  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
company's  trade  with  Canada  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  British  preference. 
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Industrial  Safety 

A  Movement  to   Secure   Wider  Use  of  Safety 
Appliances  in  Factories 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Safety  Associa- 
tion. David  Williams,  former  president  of  tlie  David 
Williams  Company,  entertained  representatives  of  the 
technical  press  at  a  dinner  at  the  Engineers"  Club,  Xew 
York,  on  the  evening  of  March  1.  On  this  occasion  the 
purposes  of  this  association  were  explained.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams addressed  those  present  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  field 
of  technical  journalism  and  is  therefore  still  deeply  in- 
terested in  movements  in  which  the  technical  press  may 
properly  use  its  influence  for  the  general  welfare.  He 
also  spoke  as  a  large  employer  of  labor,  being  the  owner 
of  a  publishing  establishment  having  a  force  of  several 
hundred  work  people.  His  remarks  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  interest  in  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

I'rof.  F.  R.  Hutton  delivered  a  fascinating  address 
on  the  use  of  safety  appliances  in  factories,  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides,  showing  appliances 
used  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  These  illustrations  showed  the  increasing 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  introduction  of  de- 
vices for  the  safety  of  workmen.  They  also  included 
descriptions  of  methods  employed  for  securing  greater 
safety  in  the  danger  zone  of  factories  generally,  as  well 
as  in  the  yards  or  grounds  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  the  facilities  introduced  into  many  large  works  for 
the  care  of  employees  meeting  with  accidents  or  seized 
with  sudden  illne-ss.  Henry  R.  Towne.  president  of  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  stated  that,  as  showing  the 
important  function  exercised  by  an  emergency  hospital, 
the  well-equipped  hospital  at  the  company's  works  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  had  iu  the  past  year  administered 
14.000  treatments  to  members  of  a  force  comprising  3000 
work  people.  It  is  a  rule  of  his  company  that  those  suf- 
fering even  from  slight  injuries  shall  immediately  re- 
port to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  The  cases  were  not 
all  accidents  but  included  a  large  number  of  Instances 
of  illness  arising  from  causes  apart  from  those  incidental 
to  employment  in  the  factory. 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  those  present  were 
taken  to  the  rooms  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
in  the  adjoining  United  Engineering  Building,  where 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  large  col- 
lection of  safety  and  sanitary  appliances  now  to  be 
found  there.  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  director  of  the 
museum,  took  much  pleasure  in  describing  the  various 
appliances  and  in  giving  some  interesting  incidents  show- 
ing the  attention  which  the  subject  of  introducing  safety 
devices  is  now  receiving  among  large  employers  of  labor. 
Representatives  of  important  manufacturing  establish- 
ments have  spent  days  at  a  time  in  examining  and  mak- 
ing note  of  these  devices  for  the  purpose  of  making 
practical  use  of  them. 

Dr.  Tolman  has  prepared  a  large  number  of  lantern 
slides  which  are  available  at  a  very  moderate  price  for 
superintendents  or  others  in  charge  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments who  may  desire  to  deliver  illustrated  lectures 
to  their  employees  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  using  such  safety  devices  when 
installed.  He  has  also  under  preparation  photographs 
for  use  in  the  same  way,  showing  improved  safety  devices 
adapted  to  machines  involving  some  danger  in  their 
operation.  This  work  is  constantly  being  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  educating  employers 
and  employees  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Tolman  has  de- 
voted the  past  10  years  to  this  work,  which  he  is  un- 
tiringly pursuing  in  the  interests  of  true  philanthropy. 

The  Industrial  Safety  Association 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  permanent  financial  sup- 
port for  this  movement,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  the  Industrial  Safety  As- 
sociation has  been  formed.     As  Professor  Hutton  stated 


in  his  address,  it  is  the  useful  function  of  somebody  to 
standardize  shop  rules  so  that  a  man  will  not  have  to 
learn  over  again  a  new  set  of  rules  when  he  changes 
his  place  of  employment ;  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
accidents  will  naturally  be  the  consequence.  It  is  there- 
fore believed  that  a  separate  body  can  be  of  much  more- 
service  in  doing  this  than  the  engineering  societies,  which 
are  now  conducting  such  useful  work  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  Industrial  Safety  Association, 
will  undoubtedly  draw  much  of  its  support  from  the 
members  of  the  various  engineering  societies  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  particular  branches  of  industry 
they  cover. 

The  objects  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  its  con- 
stitution, are  as  follows :  "  To  prevent  accidents  to  life, 
limb  or  body  of  persons  engaged  in  productive  industry, 
or  in  the  occupations  contributory  thereto  in  which 
mechanical  or  other  sources  of  power  are  employed ;  and 
to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  wage-earning  processes  and  other  occupations  of 
life,  by  disseminating  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  hy- 
giene. These  objects  shall  be  sought  by  the  association 
through  the  gathering  together  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  and  by  its  distribution  among  the  members  and 
the  public  generally,  by  means  of  publications,  lectures, 
and  other  educational  processes."'  Its  methods  shall 
"  consist  in  collecting  models,  photographs,  illustrations 
and  examples  of  safety  devices  and  apparatus  designed 
to  prevent  or  lessen  accidents  in  industrial  and  other 
occupations ;  in  collecting  literature  and  other  informa- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  accidents  and  industrial  hygiene 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  library  for  free  public  refer- 
ences on  these  topics ;  the  conduct  of  research  work  and 
investigations  into  the  effectiveness  and  improvements  of 
safety  apparatus :  the  maintenance  and  support  of  col- 
lections of  such  safety  devices  and  their  exhibitions  in 
museums  in  New  York  and  other  cities  as  may  from  time 
to  time  seem  desirable;  and  the  conduct  in  every  way 
of  diminishing  accidents  and  promoting  better  sanitatioo 
and  hygiene."' 

The  Officers  and  Some  Other  Details 

Ihe  officers  of  this"  association,  for  the  first  year,  are; 
President,  F.  R.  Hutton.  consulting  engineer  Department 
of  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity,  Xew  York  City.  Vice- 
Presidents.  T.  Commerford  Martin,  secretary  National 
Electric  Light  Association ;  Charles  Kirchhoff,  president 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers ;  Henry  R. 
Towne,  president  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company.  Man- 
agers :  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  Mergeuthaler  Linotype 
Company ;  Frank  E.  Law,  vice-president  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company ;  Arthur  Williams,  electrical  engineer 
New  York  Edison  Company ;  Ira  H.  Woolson,  consulting 
engineer  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Treas- 
urer, Robert  A.  Franks,  president  Home  Trust  Company. 
Secretary.  William  J.  Jloran,  counsel.  A  good  list  of 
members  has  already  been  secured,  so  that  an  excellent 
start  has  been  made. 

The  association  invites  participation  in  its  work  by 
all  engineers,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  national  bodies 
already  at  work,  each  in  its  own  field.  A  small  annual 
due.  $10,  from  a  large  number  of  members  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  great  things.  The  association  has  further 
arranged  for  corporate  memberships  and  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  labor  unions  also  in  the  furtherance  of 
safeguarding  their  members.  Contributing  members  pay- 
ing $100  a  year  may  command  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
safety  in  their  own  plant  every  year  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perts attached  to  the  association. 

The  association  will  issue,  as  its  principal  agency 
for  carrying  these  ideas  into  practical  effect,  a  monthly 
to  be  known  as  the  Journal  of  Industrial  Safety,  which 
is  to  present  illustrations  of  designs  of  safety  apparatus 
and  do  general  educational  work  in  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion for  factories.  The  first  issue  of  this  journal,  for 
February,  1911,  was  laid  before  those  who  participated 
in  the  banquet.  This  issue  consists  of  20  pages.  Its  con- 
tents comprise  a  salutatory  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton : 
"  Safety  Attachment  for  Valves  on  Steam  or  Acid 
Mains " ;  "  Safety  Attachment  for  Repair  and  Inspec- 
tion Ladders  "  ;  "  Safety  Attachment  for  Crane  or  Hoist- 
ing Hooks  "  ;  "  Safety  Grabs  for  Handling  Metal  Plate "" ; 
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"  Safety  I'incli  Bar,"  &c.  Professor  Ilutton  invites  ar- 
ticles descriptive  of  new  appliances  or  devices  for  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  workmen. 

The  movement  which  has  thus  hcMjn  inaugurated  is 
one  which  must  appeal  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  It  is  essential  that 
some  organization  should  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind, 
which  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one  individual.  The 
purpose  is  eminently  benevolent  and  the  influence  of  the 
new  association  should  be  far-reaching. 


The 


Philadelphia    Foundrymen's 
Association 


Address  by  James  M.  Dodge 

The  fact  that  James  M.  Dodge,  chairman  of  the  Link- 
Belt  Company,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  was  to  address 
the  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association,  at  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  in 
that  city,  on  the  evening  of  March  1,  on  "  Conserva- 
tion of  Human  Effort  as  .Vpplied  to  the  Scientific  Man- 
agement of  the  Office  and  Shop,"  brought  out  the  largest 
gathering  of  foundrymeu,  both  local  and  out  of  the 
city,  that  has  attended  the  association  meetings  for  a 
long  time,  over  70  being  present.  President  Thomas 
Devlin  occupied  the  chair  and  after  routine  business  had 
been  transacted  appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
the  deaths  of  H.  W.  Coleman,  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.. 
and  Charles  Nicholson,  of  the  Carborundum  Company. 
A  formal  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  22  to  27,  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  plans  will  be  made  for  a  representative  attend- 
ance from  Pliiladelphia.  Mr.  Dodge  was  then  intro- 
duced and  said,  in  part : 

Mr.  Dodge's  Address 

"  Scientific  management,  so  called,  was  launched  on 
the  manufacturing  world  by  Fred  W.  Taylor,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  paper  called  '  Shop  Management,'  presented 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in 
which  he  summed  up  experience  and  information  gath- 
ered from  various  sources  during  a  period  of  25  years. 
The  system  outlined  became  known  as  the  Taylor  system, 
and  later  was  spoken  of  as  scientific  management,  but  I 
consider  the  proper  name  for  the  subject  as  '  Conserva- 
tion of  Human   Effort  by  Scientific  Management.' 

"  The  Link-Belt  Company  decided  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Taylor  system  before  the  publication  of  M". 
Taylor's  jiaper,  previously  referred  to.  and,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  manufacturing  concern  to  introduce  the  system 
in  its  entirety,  in  its  different  plants.  The  reason  of  its 
adoption  was  largely  based  on  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  development  of  high- 
speed steel  cutting  tools  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  these  tools 
at  the  Link-Belt  plant.  Incident  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction with  these  tools,  then  only  adaptable  for  cut- 
ting steel  and  later  developed  for  equally  satisfactory 
work  in  gray  iron,  it  became  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  new 
basis  of  payment  for  work  done,  realizing  that  the  old 
methods  of  piece  rate  prices  were  at  best  but  a  guess  of 
more  or  less  accuracy,  and  to  increase  the  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  productive  rate  would  simply  be  multiplying 
the  error. 

"  No  past  experience  was  available  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  it  was  only  by  long  and  painstaking  work, 
running  over  several  years,  that  a  system  was  reached, 
the  accuracy  of  which  could  not  be  questioned.  In  all 
this  work  of  development  Mr.  Taylor  aided  with  his 
knowledge  and  experience.  At  times  it  was  extremely 
uiflicult  to  get  our  mechanics  accustomed  to  the  new 
order  of  things;  everything  had  to  be  changed,  some 
things  eliminated  and  other  methods  substituted.  The 
policy  that  '  a  rate  once  set  must  not  be  reduced  unless 
the  s'aape  of  the  piece  be  changed,  or  the  tool  by  which  it 
is  made,  or  the  method  by  which  it  is  made,  and.  that  a 
man  must  be  paid  when  he  did  his  work  without  a 
quibble,'  was  a  hard  dose  to  swallow  but  after  a  while. 


we  "ot  so  that  we  were  complaisant  when  a  man  made 
twice  or  three  times  the  wages  he  had  been  perfectly 
satisfied  to  work  for,  if  we  had  hired  him  by  the  day. 
The  system  gradually  developed  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  emplojer  and  the  employee,  based  on  set 
rates;  friction  was  eliminated  and  a  man's  time  was  not 
bartered  for,  but  rather  his  product.  In  fact,  the  em- 
ployee himself  became  the  petty  manufacturer. 

"  The  application  of  this  system  has,  after  careful  and 
exhaustive  study,  been  carried  to  every  department  of 
our  plants;  it  is  a  cost  system  intensified,  and  the  data 
for  basing  estimates  of  cost  and  selling  prices  are  prac- 
tically immediately  available.  Under  the  new  system  of 
scientific  sliop  management,  it  is  the  employer's  aim  to 
search  out  and  help  the  laggard  in  the  ranks:  to  aid  him 
in  obtaining  the  jiroliciency  of  those  in  the  front  ranks 
and  become  an  active  producer  for  the  good  of  all. 
While  I  speau  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  helped 
to  build  up  this  scientific  system  in  my  own  plants,  I 
would  state  that  it  is  fully  applicable  to  the  conduct  of 
all  lines  of  business.  The  old  idea  of  doing  business  has 
been  given  a  tremendous  set  back  by  tlie  adoption  of 
scientific  methods  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  education,  which  are  the  important  factors  in 
today's  business  affairs." 

Mr.  Dodge  was  given  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  most  interesting  address. 

♦-•-• 

The  Producers'  Coke  Company 


With  an  annual  output  of  more  than  1.000,000  tons  of 
the  very  best  Connellsville  coke  available,  the  Producers' 
Coke  Company.  Uniontown,  Pa.,  recently  incorporated, 
commences  business  auspiciously.  The  new  corporation 
will  be  the  selling  agency  for  six  or  eight  producing  com- 
panies. As  the  organization  matures  and  its  plans  evolve, 
the  productions  of  other  companies  will  be  accepted  and 
marketed  by  the  company. 

This  corporation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  much 
discussed  central  selling  agency  of  the  operators.  Its 
capitalization  is  held  entirely  by  the  five  gentlemen  who 
constitute  the  board  of  directors.  It  will  not  undertake 
to  handle  the  productions  of  all  the  independents,  but  only 
of  those  as  it  will  be  enabled  to  supply  with  regular  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  capitalized  at  .$50,000,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  directors :  J.  W.  Abraham.  F.  E.  Peabody,  H. 
W.  Semans.  J.  E.  Hustead,  all  of  Uniontown.  and  R.  W. 
Gihuore,  of  Dunbar.  Mr.  Abraham  is  president ;  Mr. 
Peabody,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
Semans.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  has  a  strikingly  substantial  personnel, 
which  bespeaks  success  and  prosperity  for  it.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Abraham,  is  one  of  I.  W.  Semans's  partners  in 
a  nundier  of  coke  companies,  being  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  South  Payette  Coke  Company,  and  occu- 
pying positions  of  responsibility  with  several  other  pro- 
ducing  companies. 


Coke  Ovens  at  Lorain,  Ohio.— The  statement  was 
made  in  a  recent  newspaper  dispatch  that  a  large  plant 
of  by-product  coke  ovens  will  be  built  in  the  near  future 
at  the  Lorain.  Ohio,  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
liany.  It  has  been  understood  for  some  time  that  the 
Lorain  and  Cleveland  groups  of  blast  furnaces  would 
eventually  be  supplied  with  coke  from  by-iiroduct  ovens 
built  alongside,  but  no  plans  have  been  made  for  such 
plants,  nor  have  any  appropriations  been  passed. 
*--*■ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
Drigg-Seabury  Ordnance  Corporation,  recently  held  In 
Sharon.  Pa.,  the  various  reports  submittwl  showed  that 
its  business  has  recently  improved  very  materially.  More 
orders  were  received  in  February  than  during  the  three 
preceding  months.  The  board  of  directors  was  re-elected 
and  also  the  officers,  the  latter  being  John  Stevenson, 
Jr.,  president;  C.  W.  Blackman,  secretary  and  F.  E. 
Gross,  treasurer. 


The  Keystone  Bronze  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5000  to  $250,000. 
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Metal  Trades  Annual  Meetings 


Cleveland  Branch 


The  annual  meeting  and  lauquet  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
took  place  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  in  that  city  March  2. 
The  meeting,  which  was  an  unusually  interesting  one, 
was  attended  by  about  70  leading  manufacturers.  Har- 
mony between  the  employer  and  employee  and  the  work- 
ingmeu's  compensation  bill  now  pending  before  the  Ohio 
Legislature  were  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion. 

In  his  annual  report  President  Bartlett  referred  to 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  in  Cleveland.  Other  speakers  were 
Hon.  W.  T.  Smith,  Marion,  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature ;  Ernest  Ludwig,  consul  for  Austro-Hungary 
in  Cleveland ;  J.  P.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Commission,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Knowlton 
of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Ludwig  objected  to  a  provision  in  the 
proposed  law  that  allows  only  one-half  the  amount  of 
the  regular  compensation  for  death  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
whose  dependents  are  living  in  the  old  country.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  and 
liability  insurance  companies  are  maintaining  lobbies  at 
Columbus  to  fight  the  proposed  law  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  delegation  to  appear  before  the  legislative 
committees  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  W.  D.  Sayle,  Cleve- 
land Punch  &  Shear  Works,  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet. 

C.  O.  Bartlett,  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  was 
re-elected  president  and  Fred  H.  White.  Baker  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  was  re-elected  vice-president.  Other 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Treasurer.  James  H. 
Foster.  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company ;  Executive 
Committee:  J.  H.  Champ.  Bishop  &  Babcock  Company; 
J.  C.  Sparrow.  National  Safe  &  Lock  Company;  W.  A. 
Comstock,  Cleveland  Wire  Spring  Company ;  C.  B. 
Wilson,  Ferro  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  and  Fred 
Metcalf,  Chase  Machine  Company. 

Boston  Branch 

The  Boston  Branch  elected  these  officers  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Boston,  March  1 :  President,  Winslow 
Blanchard,  Blanchard  Machine  Company,  Cambridge ; 
vice-president,  H.  I.  Illingworth,  Boston  Machine  Works 
Company,  Lynn ;  treasurer,  Duncan  D.  Russell,  James 
Russell  Boiler  Works,  South  Boston ;  executive  commit- 
tee, to  serve  to  1913,  Fred  F.  Stockwell,  Barbour-Stock- 
well  Company.  Cambridge,  and  W.  S.  Martin,  Mead-Mor- 
rison Mfg.  Company,  Cambridge,  together  with  E.  P. 
Robinson,  Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  as  an  honorary 
member. 

Cincinnati  Branch 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch  was 
held  at  the  Business  Men's  Club,  Cincinnati,  March  2. 
Secretary  J.  M.  Manley  had  arranged  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, which  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  local  mem- 
bers and  their  friends,  as  well  as  the  following  out-of- 
town  guests:  Ed.  Knauss,  H.  J.  Coleman,  W.  C.  Carter, 
R.  K.  Leonard,  George  O'Connor.  Charles  E.  Fink,  Wil- 
liam Ganshow,  Gus.  Kuehn,  A.  Moore.  J.  A.  Scully,  W. 
B,  Lewis,  O.  A.  Olsen,  H.  J.  Starke.  Thomas  Wagstaflf, 
J.  D.  Wiggins,  E.  H.  Wachs,  Jr.,  Paul  Blatchford,  Alfred 
Marshall,  John  Blatchford,  S.  J.  Moran.  C.  E.  Hoyt,  C, 
E.  DePuy,  Herbert  Cobb,  F.  K.  Copeland,  P.  E.  Gould. 
Anton  Skofsrud.  Tom.  Vaughan  and  J.  L.  Wagner,  all  of 
Chicago;  H.  S.  Buttenheim  of  The  Iron  Age,  New  Tork; 
H.  P.  Eels.  Cleveland;  W.  A.  Layman,  St.  Louis;  D.  C. 
Buell.  Omaha;  H.  H.  Rice,  Indianapolis;  W,  H.  Yander- 
voort,  Moline,  111.,  and  M.  Cokeley,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Following  the  banquet,  the  annual  election  was  held 
and  Henry  Eitter,  Lunkenheimer  Company,  was  chosen 
president  to  succeed  R.  K.  LeBlond.  P.  O.  Geier  was 
elected  vice-president,  E.  Von  Wyck.  treasurer,  and 
George  W,  Knapp,  secretary.  The  new  executive  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  George  McG.  Morris,  J.  C.  Hobart 
and  W.  J.  Friedlander. 

Among  those  called  on  for  toasts,  after  the  regular 
business  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  were  the  follow- 
ing: President  J.   H.   Schwacke.  of  the  National   Metal 


Trades  Association;  John  Uri  Lloyd,  D.  C.  Buell,  H.  H. 
Kite,  W.  H.  Vandervoort.  William  Ganshow,  Franklin 
.\ller,  William  Lodge  and  Fred  A.  Geier. 

On  March  3  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the  different 
machine  tool  plants  in  Cincinnati,  including  those  in 
Oakley.  Some  time  was  also  spent  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  in  the  Continuation  School,  as  guests, 
respectively,  of  Profs.  Hermann  Schneider  and  J.  H.  Ren- 
shaw.  In  the  evening  a  beefsteak  dinner  was  served  at 
Wiedemann's  in  Newport. 


Two  New  Metals 


At  the  Motor  Boat  Show  held  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently two  new  metals  were  exhibited.  One  of  these, 
which  has  copper  and  aluminum  as  its  base  and  is  known 
as  Cupror.  is  being  marketed  by  the  Cupror  Company, 
.jO  Church  street.  New  York  City.  This  new  metal  is 
not  corrodible  and  will  not  oxidize,  and  its  luster,  which 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  metal,  is  permanent. 
Sea  water  and  salt  air  have  no  effect  upon  the  metal,  and 
it  is  not  ati'ected  by  acids.  Its  color  is  that  of  18  carat 
gold,  and  when  examined  with  the  microscope  its  texture 
is  exactly  like  that  metal,  while  its  specific  gravity  is 
S.ll  as  compared  with  19.36  for  gold.  -Ajiy  discoloration 
due  to  the  weather  can  be  removed  quite  easily  by  merely 
rubbing  or  washing  with  soap  and  water.  This  metal 
can  be  furnished  in  sheets  of  any  gauge  and  width  and 
d<  sired  degree  of  hardness,  tubing,  castings.  Ingots,  wire 
as  fine  as  0.00175  in.  in  diameter  and  rods.  Some  of  the 
important  uses  for  the  metal  are  the  m.anufacture  of 
jewelry,  table  ware,  lamps,  ornaments,  signs,  automobile, 
I  ont  and  furniture  trimmings  and  watch  chains.  In  cast- 
ing Cupror  borax  is  used  as  a  flux,  and  the  temperature 
lequired  is  from  2200  to  2400  degrees  F.  The  pouring 
must  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible  after  this  tempera- 
ture is  reached  and  an  ample  gate  provided  for  shrink- 
age. In  working  the  sheet  metal  with  tools  the  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  hardens  and  stiffens  the 
metal  considerably,  thus  enabling  a  thinner  gauge  to  be 
employed.  Tests  made  on  Cupror  wire  showed  a  tensile 
strength  of  13S.5.50  lb.  for  spring  wire  and  125.540  lb.  for 
soft  wire,  while  round  test  bars  gave  results  of  from 
59.570  to  93.100  lb.  square  inch. 

The  other  metal.  Hardened  Copper,  was  exhibited  by 
the  Dawson  Hardened  Coirper"  Company,  123  Liberty 
street.  New  York  City.  This  metal  contains  SO  per  cent, 
of  copper,  the  remainder  being  tin  with  very  minute 
traces  of  two  other  elements.  This  metal  can  be  used  for 
a  number  of  different  kinds  of  work,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  a  keen  edge.  One  of  its  special  uses  is  the  manu- 
facture of  fish  knives,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  action 
of  sea  water.  It  is  claimed  that  this  metal  can  be  re- 
cast an  unlimited  number  of  times  without  any  change 
whatsoever,  and  when  the  metal  is  first  made  there  is  no 
loss  by  oxidation.  In  making  castings  from  the  metal 
or  in  making  the  metal  itself,  the  mechanical  operations 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  in  making  ordinary 
bronze  or  brass  castings.  The  tensile  strength  of  this 
metal  is  37,-500  lb.  per  square  inch. 

♦-•-• 

The  cost  of  power  generation  will  be  the  topic  for 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  co-operating  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  on  the  evening  of  March 
10  at  the  United  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  contains  the  largest  collection  of  steam 
plants  in  the  world,  with  close  competition  between  the 
central  stations  and  isolated  plants,  this  promises  to  be  a 
most  interesting  and  important  meeting.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  owner  of  large  buildings,  hotels  and 
shops. 


The  Anderson  Engine  Company,  manufacturer  of  gas 
and  gasoline  engines,  Shelbyville,  111.,  has  sold  to  the 
Ketler-Elliott  Erection  Company,  Chicago,  a  50-hp.  two- 
cylinder  Anderson  marine  engine  for  operating  an  air 
compressor  to  be  used  in  connection  wuth  bridge  con- 
struction. &c. 
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International    Association    for    Testing 
Materials 


The  ciurent  nimiber  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Testing  Materials  gives  a  report 
•of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  association  held  at 
Brussels.  August  13,  1910,  at  which  President  Henry  M. 
Howe  presided.  Professor  Howe  brought  up  the  matter 
of  stamping  the  speclfleations  for  structural  and  other 
steel  sold  in  international  niarlvets.  He  said  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  had  recommended  the  following  form  of  stamp 
for  such  specifications : 

Certified  l\v  the  International  .\ssociatlon  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials as  .Standard  Speclllcations  for  (designation  of  material) 
Manufactured  in   (narae  of  countr.vl. 

In  Professor  Howe's  opinion  the  general  "  recommen- 
dation" of  the  standard  specifications  of  the  various  coun- 
tries for  export  orders  as  drawn  up  at  the  last  Council 
meeting  was  not  so  good  as  the  simple  certifications  as 
standard  specifications  of  the  countries  in  question.  The 
stamp  sliould  do  more  than  to  say  that  the  specifications 
in  question  were  drawn  up,  for  example,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials.  It  should  certify  that 
the  American  Society,  drawing  up  these  specifications,  is 
really  a  trustworthy  one. 

It  was  stated  by  George  C.  Lloyd,  representing  Great 
Britain,  that  the  British  members  of  Committee  la  in- 
tended to  recommend  the  standard  specifications  of  the 
three  national  societies  for  use  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries for  export  orders,  as  distinct  from  the  specifications 
prepared  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  in  those  countries. 
The  Council  passed  the  following  resolution : 

The  Council  sees  no  formal  objection  to  the  suggested  modi- 
fication of  tlie  text  as  to  stamping  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  In 
case  Committee  la  wishes  to  adopt  It. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  subcommittee  of 
■Committee  la  for  cast  iron  in  order  to  put  forward  the 
work  of  that  committee. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  as  presented  by  Professor 
Howe,  to  the  effect  that  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  would  greatly  facilitate  progress  in  the 
unification  of  specifications  for  materials  of  construc- 
tion. Government  authorities  and  the  learned  and  indus- 
trial bodies  In  all  countries  in  which  the  metric  system 
Is  not  yet  obligatory  are  urged  in  the  resolution  to  pro- 
mote its  early  adoption.  The  resolution  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  Government  authorities  and  appropriate  bodies 
of  Great  Britain,  North  America  and  Australia. 

For  the  Sixth  Congress,  which  will  be  held  in  New 
York  in  1912,  the  following  are  published  as  the  princi- 
pal questions  and  the  technical  problems  which  will  be 
presented  so  far  as  relates  to  metals : 

PRINCIPAL    QUESTIONS. 

Special  steel.     Referee :  L.  Gulllet,  Paris. 

Metallography  (slag  inclosures,  homogeneity,  weldlngl.  Ref- 
eree :  E.  Heyn,  Gr.-Llchterfelde. 

Hardness  testing  and  resistance  to  mechanical  wear.  Ref- 
eree :  E.  H.  Saniter,  Sheffield. 

Imi^act  tests.     Referee  :  G.  Charpy,  Montlugon. 

Testing  metals  by  alternating  stresses.  Referee :  H.  Le 
Cha  teller.  Paris.  ■ 

Testing  of  cast  Iron.     Referee  :  E.  Damour,  Bayard. 

Influence  of  increased  temperature  on  the  quality  of  metal. 
James  E.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paints  on  metallic  structures.  A.  S.  Cushman,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Preliminary  work  for  the  Introduction  of  International 
specifications  for  Iron  and  steel.  (Chairman  of  Committee  1  : 
A.  RIeppcl.) 

la  and  lb.  Introduction  of  International  specifications  for 
Iron  and  steel,  a.  Steel  and  steel  products,  b.  Cast  iron  end 
•castings.     (Chairman  of  both  committees:  A.  RIeppel.) 

4.  Welding  end  weldabillty. 

44.  Special  steels. 

53.  Pofining  the  microscopic  constituents  of  Iron  and  steel. 
(Chairman  of  Committee  53:  H.  M.  Howe.) 

45.  Inclosures  of  metallurgical  products. 
25.  MethO'ts  of  testing  cast  Iron. 

49.  Classification  of  pig  Iron.     (Committee  lb.) 
2fi.  Notched    bar    tests.      (Chairman    of    Committee    26:    G. 
•Charpy.) 

27.   Hardness  tests. 

46.  Mechanical  wear  of  metals. 


47.  Alternating  stresses. 

54.  Importance  of  the  six  qualities :  EUstIc  limit,  yield 
point,  proportionality,  tensile  strength,  resistance  as  notched 
bars,  endurance,  as  to  the  safe  working  stress  of  structures. 

28.  Magnetic  and  electric  properties. 

38.  Speclflcatloni  for  copper.'  (Chairman  of  Committee  38: 
G.  Guillct.) 

48.  Influence  of  increased  temperature. 

24.  Nomenclature  of  iron  and  steel.    (Chairman  of  Committee 

24  :  H.  M.  Howe.) 

♦-•-• 

Customs  Decisions 


Chiropodists'  Knives 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
decided  that  so-called  "corn"  knives  cannot  be  re- 
turned for  duty  at  the  rates  specified  for  manicure 
knives.  The  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York  held 
that  the  knives  in  question  were  similar  to  manicure 
knives,  duty  being  assessed  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  each 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  'Wiebusch  &  Hilger,  New 
York,  the  importers,  alleged  that  the  duty  should  be  45 
per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  law  for  manufac- 
tures composed  in  chief  value  of  metal.  The  knives  have 
fixed  blades,  and  are  used  by  chiropodists  for  treating 
the  feet.  It  seems  that  corn  knives  are  not  provided  for 
by  name  in  the  present  tariff  act.  General  Appraiser 
Fischer,  who  writes  the  decision  for  the  board,  says  that 
the  articles  are  not  included  in  the  term  "  manicure " 
knives  or  in  the  provision  for  all  knives  having  folding 
or  other  than  fixed  blades  or  attachments.  Mr.  Fischer 
states  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  collector  erred  in  as- 
sessing the  merchandise  under  the  similitude  clause. 
The  corn  knives,  it  is  held,  must  be  classified,  as  claimed 
under  the  metal  paragraph  at  45  per  cent.  The  collector 
li  reversed. 

Metal  Cans 

Small  cans  made  of  steel  or  iron  used  for  holding 
powder  and  as  containers  for  thermit  in  welding  and 
other  work  are  held  by  the  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
under  the  provision  in  the  tariff  of  1909  for  "  cylindrical 
vessels,  for  holding  gas,  liquids  or  other  material  whether 
full  or  empty."  The  cans,  which  were  imported  by  the 
Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  New  York,  were  brought 
in  empty,  and  were  assessed  for  duty  by  the  collector  at 
the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  law  for 
"  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  metal."  The  decision 
for  the  board  says  that  in  view  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted it  appears  that  the  articles  are  properly  classifi- 
able as  claimed  under  paragraph  151.  The  collector's 
action  is  reversed. 

Miners'  Rescue  Appliances 

A  claim  filed  by  Eduard  Schenk,  in  which  free  entry 
was  sought  for  tools  claimed  to  be  of  the  character  of 
the  goods  exempted  from  duty  under  the  act  of  1909,  was 
denied.  According  to  the  importer,  the  articles  are  min- 
ers' rescue  appliances.  They  were  classified  by  the  cus- 
toms otficials  as  manufactures  of  metal  with  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent.  It  appeared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
that  the  tools  in  question  consisted  of  different  varieties, 
most  of  which,  it  is  stated,  are  suitable  for  many  other 
uses  than  in  connection  with  the  rescue  of  miners. 


The  Stei'ling  Ijubricator  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
announces  the  removal  of  its  factory  to  Norwich,  Conn., 
where  its  shops  will  be  combined  with  those  of  the  Uncas 
Specialty  Company,  the  new  combination  to  be  known  as 
the  Rteilhig  Machine  Company.  The  Increased  shop 
capacity  and  generally  improved  manufacturing  facilities 
will  allow  room  for  expansion  and  furnish  better  service 
for  the  trade.  It  is  further  hinted  that  Yankee  Id6.<is  are 
at  work  on  new  things  of  Interest.  On  and  after  March 
15  all  communications  should  be  directed  to  the  Sterling 
Machine  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. 


The  Harris  Pump  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $60,000  to  $80,000. 
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The  Cambria  Steel  Company 

Report  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910 


The  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  for  the  12  months  ending 
December  31.  1910,  shows  a  net  income  of  $4,553,332.72, 
against  $2,53S,0S6.64  in  1909  and  $1,493,756.39  in  190S. 
The  income  account  for  1910  and  the  balance  sheet  as  of 
December  31, 1910.  are  as  follows : 

Income  Account  for  1910. 

Income  from  operation,  after  deducting  all  expenses 
(including  ordi'^ary  repairs  and  maintenance,  ap- 
proximately $3,200,000,  currently  charged  during 
year  to  cost  of  pro.iuction  i $5,230.9.30.45 

Income  from  rentals,  investments  and  interest....        230,405.32 

Earnings $5,461,335.77 

♦Less  expended  for  extraordinary  replacements...        514,529.29 

Net  earnings $4,946,806.48 

Deduct  fixed  charges  under  Cambria  Iron  Company 

lease    393,473.76 

Net  income $4,553,332.72 

Dividends    2,250,000.00 

Surplus  net  income  for  year $2,303,332.72 

Which  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 

General    depreciation $100,000.00 

Betterments  and  improvements.  .  .2,090.039.07 

2,190,039.07 

Balance  to  profit  and  loss  account $113,293.65 

Profit  and  loss  account  December  31,  1909 $2,398,728.62 

Balance  of  income  account  transferred  as  above. . .        113,293.65 

$2,512,022.27 
Reduced  by  bad  or  doubtful  .iccounts 

in    1910 $113,841.02 

less  collection  of  accounts  charged  off 

in  previous   vears 15,908.61 

97.932.41 

Profit  and  loss  account  December  31,  1910...  $2,414,080.86 

*  In  former  reports  this  item  was  deducted  before  arriving 
at  earnings  from  operation  and  not  shown  separately. 

BAt..iN-CE    SHEET    DECKMBEH    31,    1910. 

Assets. 
Lease  hold  in  Cambria  Steel  Company  : 
Property,   worlis.   coal,  ore  land.s,   i&c.,   subject  to 
payment    of    $338,720    annual     rental,    under 
Cambria  Iron  Company  lease  for  999  years,  be- 
ing 4   per   cent,   on   $8,468,000    Cambria    Iron 

Company's    stock $33,090,304.68 

Plant   additions   to    December    31, 

1909    $12,635il24.18 

Less  one-half  cost  of  office  building 

on  Steel  Company  property . . .  88,219.38 

$12,546,904.80 
Plant  additions  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,   1910 2,090,039.07 

14.636,943.87 

Total   leasehold $47,727,248.55 

Ownership  in  Cambria  Steel  Company  : 

Equipment    additions $1,188,723.93 

Real    estate 424,892.37 

Stock  in  ore  and  steamship  compa- 
nies,   &c 1,594,109.92 

Inventory  account : 

Materials,    supplies    and    prod- 
ucts        10,467,502.22 

Cash    655,46.3.62 

Accounts   receivable 3,139,776.22 

Bills  receivable 93,681.64 

Total  ownership $17,564,149.92    17,564,149.92 

Total $65,291,398.47 

lAabilities. 

•Capital   stock $45,000,000.00 

General  depreciation 3,850,000.00 

Betterment  and   improvement  account 11,690,039.07 

-Accounts    payable,    including    Dividend    No.    21, 

S562.500    2,337,269.54 

Profit   and    loss 2,414,089.86 

^ta' $65,291,398.47 

•1-,^*'''?^  authorized  capital  stock  named  in  charter  is  $50,000.- 
uoo.  of  which  .$45,000,000  have  been  issued.  The  remaining 
♦o.ijuo.OOO  of  stock  cannot  be  issued  at  less  than  par. 

The  statement  by  President  Charles  S.  Price  and 
Chairman  Effingham  B.  Morris  shows  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  curtailment  in  demand  which  was  evident  by  mid- 
summer last  year  and  became  acute  by  October,  when 
it  represented  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity,  the 
shipments  of  steel  products  for  the  year  were  the  largest 


in  the  company's  history,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
of  190G  by  6  per  cent.  The  average  of  prices  for  the  year 
was  about  H  a  ton  below  those  for  the  same  products  in- 
1906,  apart  from  rails. 

Improvements  and  New  Plant 

A  review  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  company's 
properties,  together  with  a  statement  of  improvements 
made  in  1910.  lue  Johnstown  coal  mines  produced 
1,450,600  gross  tons  of  coal.  The  building  of  a  plant  of 
400  by-product  col^e  ovens  in  the  Hickston's  Run  Valley 
coal  field,  adjoining  the  worlds,  has  not  yet  been  under- 
taljen  owing  to  luicertainties  surrounding  the  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  larger  sized  ovens.  Four  50-ton. 
furnaces  were  added  to  the  open  hearth  department  of 
the  Cambria  plant,  making  it  an  S-furnace  group.  The- 
IS-iu.  continuous  billet  mill  was  completed  and  operative 
in  March.  At  the  Gautier  plant  the  S-in.  semi-continuous- 
mill  was  completed  and  tried  out  November  1.  The  12- 
in.  mill  there  is  under  construction  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1911.  The  new  rod  mill  is  com- 
pleted and  the  wire  mill  begins  production  this  month. 

.  Progress  is  reported  on  the  construction  of  the  Quema- 
honing  reservoir  and  pipe  line.  The  breast  of  the  dam  is- 
90  ft.  high  by  SOO  ft.  long;  the  storage  capacity,  11,000,- 
000,000  gal. ;  the  pipe  line  66  in.  diameter  and  13.8  miles 
long,  running  down  the  valley  of  the  Stony  Creek  River. 
The  pipe  line  involves  9050  ft.  of  concrete  lined  tunnels 
and  13  river  crossings,  aggregating  4072  ft.  of  river  bed 
work,  mainly  in  rock,  all  concreted  in  place.  The  pipe 
line  is  of  steel  plate  construction,  the  steel  being  fabri- 
cated in  the  company's  own  shop.  This  improvement 
will  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1912,  though  partial 
storage  will  be  possible  by  the  fall  of  1911. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  average  number 
of  employees  was  17,3S0,  while  in  December  only  14,116- 
were  employed,  most  of  these  on  partial  time. 

Additions  to  the  plant  since  the  organization  of  thfr 
Cambria  Steel  Company  August  17.  1901,  as  shown  on  the 
balance  sheet  for  December  31,  1910.  amounted  to  $14,- 
636,943. 


The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company's  Earnings- 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Railway 
.Steel  Spring  Company,  held  recently,  the  financial  state- 
ment for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1910,  was  pre- 
sented, showing  gross  earnings  of  $10,035,435,  against 
$7,843,292  in  the  previous  year.  Manufacturing  opera- 
tions and  administration  expenses  amounted  to  $7,734,- 
535,  against  $5,782,754.  while  $350,000  was  charged  off  for 
depreciation,  against  $194,077.  This  left  net  earnings  of 
$1,950,900,  an  increase  of  $84,439. 

The  income  account  compares  as  follows : 

1910.  1909. 

Net  earnings $1,950,900         $1,866,461 

Interest   195,823  202,701 

Surplus $1,755,077  $1,663,760- 

Preferred  dividends 745,000  945,000- 

Surplus $810,077  $718,759- 

Previous    surplus 2.989,701  2,270,942 

Total  surplus $3,799,778  $2,989,701 

In  his  report  to  the  stockholders  President  F.  F. 
Fitzpatrick  says :  "  The  latter  part  of  the  year  1910  has- 
shown  a  tendency  toward  a  period  of  dullness,  but  it  is 
not  the  belief  of  the  company's  management  that  this 
period  will  be  prolonged,  and  a  fair  business  is  antici- 
pated for  the  current  year." 

At  the  meeting  Otis  H.  Cutler  was  elected  a  director 
to  succeed  the  late  Frank  S.  Laying.  Other  directors- 
were  re-elected.  Mr.  Cutler  is  president  of  the  American 
Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company. 

*—* 

The  United  Steel  Company.  Canton,  Ohio,  has  re- 
moved its  Chicago  office  from  33  Dearborn  street  to  1132" 
Commercial  National  Bank  Building.  A.  Schaeffer  is 
Chicago  manager.  The  company  established  its  Chi- 
cago office  two  years  ago.  and  has  found  it  desirable  to- 
seek  a  more  central  location.  The  Commercial  National 
Bank  Building  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  offices  of  steel' 
manufacturers. 
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Workmen's  Insurance  in  Europe 

Report  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 

The  remarkable  i)rogress  made  in  recent  years  by 
foreign  countries  on  tlie  subject  of  employers'  liability 
and  workmen's  compensation  is  brought  out  by  the  first 
of  two  volumes  comprising  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report,  just  issued  l>y  the  United  States  Bureau  of  La- 
bor, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  entitled 
"  Workmen's  Insurance  and  Compensation  Systems  In 
Euro])e."  This  volume  treats  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark. France  and  Germany.  Volume  II,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  relates  to  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Kussia,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

The  German  System 

The  country  with  the  most  complete  system  of  work- 
men's insurance  is  Germany,  where  practically  the  entire 
wage  earning  population  is  required  by  law  to  be  pro- 
vided with  some  form  of  insurance  against  industrial 
accidents,  sickness,  iuvalidity  and  old  age.  Benefits  are 
also  provided  in  case  of  maternity  for  wage  earning 
women,  while  for  some  industries  there  is  a  system  of 
Insurance  to  provide  benefits  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  wage  earners.  German  employers  defray  the  entire 
cost  of  accident  insurance,  and  it  includes  practically  all 
the  industrial  workers  in  the  country.  The  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  wide  scope  of  this  system  is  con- 
tained in  the  figures  for  the  operations  of  the  year  1908. 
In  this  year  the  number  of  persons  insured  against  acci- 
dent was  about  27.000,000,  the  total  receipts  were  about 
$5Z,000,000,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  about  $48,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  workmen  compensated  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  1908  was  143,000.  Separate  laws 
provide  a  system  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  for 
wage  earners,  in  which  the  employers  pay  one-third  and 
the  workmen  two-thirds  of  the  expense.  In  1908  the 
number  of  persons  (not  including  agricultural  laborers) 
insured  against  sickness  was  about  13.000,000,  the  re- 
ceipts were  $95,000,000.  and  the  expenditures  were  $91,- 
000,000.  Besides  these  two  branches  there  is  a  third 
national  compulsory  system  relating  to  insurance  for  old 
age  and  invalidity,  in  which  the  employers  and  the  work- 
men each  pay  equal  amounts,  while  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment provides  a  liberal  subsidy.  In  1908  the  number 
of  persons  insured  under  this  branch  was  15.000,000,  the 
receipts  were  $68,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  were  $48,- 
000,000. 

A  number  of  cities  in  Germany  are  now  providing 
subsidies  for  organizations  providing  benefits  in  case  of 
unemployment;  this  is  usually  done  by  repaying  to  trade 
unions  and  similar  organizations  a  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penditures they  make  for  out-of-work,  travel,  &c„  bene- 
fits. 

The  Austrian  and  French  Systems 

In  Austria  the  system  of  workmen's  Insurance  is  pat- 
terned closely  after  that  of  Germany,  and  provides  re- 
lief for  cases  of  sickness  and  accident  to  workmen  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  similar  industries,  though 
there  is  a  separate  organization  for  the  mining  indus- 
tries. The  expense  of  the  accident  insurance  is  borne 
nine-tenths  by  the  employers  and  one-tenth  by  the  work- 
men, while  the  exj^euse  of  the  sickness  insur.-uice  is  de- 
frayed in  the  proportion  of  one-third  by  the  employer  and 
two-thirds  by  the  workmen.  For  the  mining  employees 
there  is  insurance  for  sickness,  accident  and  old  age. 
One  feature  of  workmen's  insurance  in  Austria  which  no 
other  country  possesses  is  a  national  compulsory  system 
of  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  for  salaried  persons, 
such  as  clerical  employees  of  all  kinds ;  the  expense  of 
this  Is  defrayed  partly  by  the  employer  and  partly  by  the 
insured  person. 

In  France  the  different  types  of  insurance  are  pro- 
vided by  a  great  variety  of  institutions  and  regulated 
by  a  series  of  separate  laws  and  decrees.  The  insurance 
of  worlonen  against  industrial  accidents  is  regulated 
mainl.v  'oy  the  law  of  1898.  The  employer  is  required  to 
provide  at  his  own  expense  a  specified  system  of  benefits 
to  injured  workmen,  .and  to  protect  himself  he  is  allowed 


lu  insure  bis  liability  under  the  law  in  a  variety  of  lu- 
Miiuliuiis.  such  as  voluntary  associations  of  workmen 
01  of  emploj  ers,  private  insurance  companies,  Govern- 
ment insurance  funds,  &c.  In  some  industries  insur- 
ance against  sickness  is  compulsory,  but  in  the  main 
the  French  Government  has  preferred  to  grant  certain 
privileges  to  mutual  sickness  insurance  societies,  and  those 
complying  with  certain  requirements  receive  subsidies 
from  the  Xation.-il  Government.  In  1910  a  law  was 
enacted  providing  for  a  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
though  a  previous  law  of  1905  had  already  put  into  op- 
eration a  system  of  relief  for  indigent  and  disabled  aged 
persons.  The  activities  of  the  French  Government  also 
extend  to  the  field  of  unemployment  insurance. 

The  Belgian  and  Danish  Systems 

The  situation  in  Belgium  resembles  that  existing  in 
France;  at  the  present  time  the  various  forms  of  work- 
men's insurance  in  operation  relate  to  distress  caused  by 
accident,  sickness,  old  age  and  invalidity,  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  Belgian  law  of  1903  requires  employers  to 
pay  at  fheir  own  expense  a  specified  scale  of  benefits  to 
workmen  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  A 
government  institution  offers  to  workmen  old  age  insur- 
ance ix)licies  on  favorable  terms,  while  both  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workmen  have  organized  mutual  aid  socie- 
ties to  provide  sickness  insurance.  The  system  of  sub- 
sidizing unemployment  insurance,  now  called  the  Ghent 
plan,  originated  in  Belgium  and  has  reached  its  greatest 
extent  there ;  the  cities,  provinces.  &c..  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  are  now  liberally  subsidizing 
trade  unions  and  similar  organizations  which  provide 
systems  of  insurance  for  unemployed  workmen. 

In  Denmark,  the  report  shows  that  there  are  now  in 
operation  systems  of  accident  insurance  for  the  princi- 
pal groups  of  wage  earners  in  the  kingdom,  systems  of 
sickness  insurance  through  mutual  aid  societies  subsi- 
dized by  the  State,  and  systems  of  old  age  relief  for 
those  not  alile  to  support  themselves.  In  addition  the 
laws  of  1907  and  1908  permit  the  local  and  national  gov- 
ernments to  subsidize  trade  unions  and  other  organiza- 
tions providing  relief  in  case  of  unemployment  not  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  worker. 

In  practically  all  of  the  countries  just  mentioned  the 
accident  insurance  and  compensation  laws  provide  for 
the  award  of  fixed  sums  to  injured  employees  without 
the  necessity  of  a  lawsuit  and  without  reference  to  the 
negligence  of  the  workman,  unless  the  employer  can 
prove  gross  negligence  on  the  latter's  part. 

The  information  contained  in  the  report  shows  that 
in  no  case  has  any  country,  after  having  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  compensation  or  insurance,  ever  gone  back  to  the 
liability  system;  in  practically  all  of  these  countries 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  existing  systems  and  in  the  largest  of 
these  countries — Austria.  France  and  Germany — govern- 
ment commissions  are  now  at  work  planning  for  the  re- 
vision and  enlargement  of  the  systems. 


A  Congress  of  Technology  at  Boston 


A  congress  of  technology  will  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass..  April  10  and  11,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  In  line  with  this  idea, 
the  50  or  more  papers  which  will  bo  presented  at  the  con- 
gress will  be  written  by  graduates  of  the  institute,  and 
will  thus  serve  to  record  the  part  the  alumni  of  the 
institution  have  taken  in  the  development  of  scientific 
industry. 

As  the  titles  of  these  papers  are  sent  in  by  the  writers 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  managers  of  the  congress 
will  succeed  in  their  effort  to  make  the  iiroceedings 
show  from  another  point  of  view  the  general  industrial 
advance  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  50  years 
under  the  guidance  of  trained  engineers.  The  papers 
will  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  architecture 
to  sewage  purification,  and  the  names  and  professional 
standing  of  the  writers  show  that  they  will  together  dis- 
cuss authoritatively  every  important  problem  of  modern 
industrial    technique    and    management.      It    is    already 
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clear  that  this  record  is  not  limited  to  any  narrow  ac- 
tivity within  merely  technical  lines,  but  that  it  covers 
the  broader  problem  of  the  relations  of  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  place  of  the  engineer  in  erecting  a  more  effi- 
cient type  of  industrial  management,  and  the  general 
shaping  of  material  conditions  to  serve  alike  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  business  and  the  improving  conditions 
of  labor. 


heretofore.  The  whole  plant  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  Hercules  high  grade  commercial  vehicles  and 
pleasure  cars.  Some  new  ideas  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  engine  and  transmission.  The  company  will  special- 
ize in  light  and  medium  weight  trucks. 


New  Pennsylvania  Electric  Locomotives 


An  order  has  recently  been  placed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  nine  electric  locomotives 
aggregating  about  40,000  hp.  These  will  be  of  the  same 
type  as  and  will  supplement  the  24  already  in  use  for 
handling  trains  between  the  Manhattan  Transfer  station, 
near  Harrison,  N.  J.,  and  the  company's  terminal  at 
Seventh  aveuue  and  Thirty-second  street.  New  York 
City.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  locomotives,  including 
tlie  cabs,  frames  and  running  gear,  will  be  built  by  the 
railroad  company  at  its  Juiiiata  shops,  while  the  air 
brakes  will  be  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  and  the  electrical  equijiment  will  be  built  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  The  com- 
plete locomotives  will  be  assembled  at  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh shops  of  the  last  named  firm  and  the  contract 
date  for  completion  is  July  1,  1911. 

These  locomotives,  which  are  articulated  machines  of 
the  double  cab  design,  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  ever 
built.  A  2000-hp.  600-volt  direct  current  Interpole  motor 
with  a  cast  steel  frame  and  complete  electrical  equip- 
ment are  carried  on  each  half.  The  two  halves  are 
coupled  together  at  their  driving  wheel  ends  by  perma- 
nent couplings  of  twin  draw  bars  and  Westinghouse 
friction  draft  gears,  and  the  arrangement  Is  such  that 
one  half  serves  as  a  leading  truck  and  the  other  as  a 
trailer  in  whichever  direction  the  locomotive  may  be 
moving.  The  motors  are  directly  connected  to  the  driv- 
ing wheels  through  jack  shafts  and  side  rods.  In  general 
character  the  driving  wheels  and  trucks  are  similar  to 
the  American  type  of  steam  locomotive.  This  arrange- 
ment of  wheels  and  motors  was  decided  upon  after  a 
number  of  different  forms  of  motor  drive  and  wheel  ar- 
rangement had  been  experimented  with  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  maximum  amount  of  steadiness  when  run- 
ning at  full  speed.  If  one  motor  is  cut  out,  the  loco- 
motive can  be  operated  from  either  cab  by  the  remaining 
motor.  As  the  halves  are  interchangeable,  it  is  possible 
to  replace  either  one  by  another  part  if  repairs  have  to 
be  made.  The  unit  switch  field  control  system  is  em- 
ployed and  permits  two  or  more  locomotives  to  be  coupled 
together,  the  whole  being  operated  from  either  end  of 
any  one  cab.  In  this  way  flexibility  of  speed  regulation 
is  secured,  while  at  the  same  time  two  additional  running 
notches  are  made  available  and  economical  power  con- 
sumption during  the  acceleration  period  is  made  possible. 

The  folowing  table  gives  some  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  these  locomotives : 

Weight  of  each  motor  complete  with  cranks,  pounds. . . .  43,000 
Ilight  of  motor  frame  above  cab  floor,  feet  and  inches. .  5  6% 
llight  of  center  of  shaft  above  cab  floor,  feet  and  inches.    2     H4 

Weight  of  locomotive  complete,  pounds 312,000 

Weight   on   drivers,    pounds 200,000 

Weight  on  each  driving  axle,  pounds .50,000 

Weight  on  each  bogie  trucU,  pounds 57,000 

Total  overall  length,  feet  and  Inches 64  11 

Rigid  wheel  base  of  each  half,  feet  and  inches 7     2 

Total  wheel  base  of  each  half,  feet  and  inches 23     1 

Total  wheel  base  of  locomotive,  feet  and  inches 55  11 

Diameter  of  drivers,  inches 72 

Tractive  effort,  pounds 60,000 

Normal  speed,  miles  per  hour 60 

The  equipment  of  each  cab  includes  both  automatic 
and  straight  Westinghouse  air  brake  mechanism,  train 
lighting  apparatus,  electric  headlights,  pneumatically 
operated  whistle  and  track  sanding  device,  as  well  as  the 
motor  unit  switches  and  the  master  controller. 
♦  •  » 

The  Hercules  Motor  Truck  &  Car  Company,  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  is  about  to  extend  its  operations  by  taking 
over  the  space  that  another  line  of  work  has  occupied 


The  Wisconsin  Engine  Company 

The  Wisconsin  Engine  Company,  Corliss.  Wis.,  has 
made  a  very  considerable  addition  to  its  equipment  and 
working  capital,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  enter  extensively 
into  new  lines  of  manufacture.  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  company  has  been  controlled  by  strong  Pittsburgh 
interests.  On  account  of  the  location  of  the  plant,  it 
became  desirable  to  bring  Milwaukee  capital  into  the 
company  and  changes  just  made  in  the  directorate  will 
bring  about  far  more  intimate  coimection  with  the  details 
of  the  business  than  has  been  possible  heretofore  when 
the  company  was  controlled  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Com- 
pany has  been  the  manufacture  of  Wisconsin-Corliss  en- 
gines, and  in  this  field  it  has  won  an  enviable  reputation, 
as  such  engines,  including  some  of  the  largest  which  have 
ever  been  built,  may  be  found  in  operation  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Due  to  certain  distinctive  features 
of  design,  these  engines  are  satisfactorily  operated  at 
higher  speeds  than  are  desirable  with  the  ordinary  design 
of  Corliss  engine,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact 
that  the  company  has  maintained  a  large  and  growing 
business  in  Corliss  engines  in  the  face  of  competition  by 
the  steam  turbine. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  to  foster  and 
to  build  up  the  existing  Corliss  engine  business,  but  the 
addition  of  new  capital  and  new  equipment  Is  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  enter  extensively 
into  new  lines  of  manufacture.  Chief  of  these  will  be 
the  Adams  gas  engine,  which  will  be  manufactured  in 
sizes  from  200  to  3000  hp.  in  a  single  unit.  The  company 
was  fortunate,  even  before  its  new  organization  was  per- 
fected, in  securing  orders  for  upward  of  10.000  hp.  of  the 
Adams  engines,  and  increased  shop  facilities  and  new 
equipment  are  now  being  installed  to  permit  of  the  rapid 
and  economical  production  of  this  additional  line  of 
manufacture. 

E.  T.  Adams,  the  new  president  of  the  company,  is 
an  engineer  who  is  well  known  among  the  users  of  heavy 
machinery  throughout  the  country.  He  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  manufacture  of  heavy  machinery  for  many 
years,  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Edward  P. 
Allis  Company  In  Milwaukee,  where  under  Mr.  Reynolds 
he  was  connected  with  the  design  and  installation  of  most 
of  the  important  power  and  pumping  installations  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  pioneer  in  the  heavy  gas 
engine  business  in  the  United  States,  being  Identified 
with  the  first  large  gas  engines  put  out  by  the  Westing- 
house Company,  and  later  as  manager  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  gas  and  mill  engine  department  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company.  He  inaugurated  the  department  and 
built  up  for  that  company  the  largest  gas  engine  busi- 
ness ever  enjoyed  by  any  company  in  the  world.  It  Is 
probable  that  considerably  over  half  of  the  large  gas 
engines  now  In  operation  In  this  country  are  of  Mr. 
Adams's  design,  includiug  the  well-known  plant  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  Gary,  Ind. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  far  greater 
advancement  than  is  generally  realized  in  knowledge  of 
the  practical  operation  of  large  gas  engines,  and  the  large 
engine  designed  in  the  light  of  this  experience  has  be- 
come as  simple  and  reliable  as  a  Corliss  engine  and  has 
crystallized  into  a  form  that  will,  undoubtedly,  remain 
as  a  standard  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  German  builders  of  large  engines  take  the 
same  view  of  this  matter,  and  the  larger  German  firms  are 
this  year  doing  what  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Company  is 
doing,  namely,  redesigning  their  engine  In  the  light  of 
past  experience  in  this  field.  They  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  its  manufacture,  as  Is  the  Wisconsin  Company, 
with  jigs  and  special  tools  for  the  accurate  duplication 
of  parts,  firm  in  the  belief  that  gas  engine  design  has 
now  reached  a  basis  where  such  standardization  is  com- 
mercially possible. 
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January   Exports    and    Imports   of    Iron      Foundrymen   Report   on    Pig   Iron   Stocks 
and  Steel  and  the   Outlook 


The  January  report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Departnieut  of  Coiuiuorce  and  Labor  shows  au  iiicrease 
in  our  iron  and  steel  exports  and  a  decrease  in  imports 
as  compared  with  December.  The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
IKjrts  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  not 
Including  ore.  in  January,  was  $18,730,901.  against 
^IS.yoo.TlO  in  Decemher.  The  value  of  similar  imports 
in  January  was  $2,874,740,  against  $3,145,700  in  De- 
cember. 

The  December  exports  of  commodities  for  which  quan- 
tities are  given  totaled  152.140  gross  tons,  against  149,645 
tons  in  December.  Details  of  the  exports  of  such  com- 
modities for  January  and  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
current  tiscal  year  ending  with  January  are  as  follows, 
•compared  with  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year : 

Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Seven  months  ending 

, January, ^  January, 

1911.  1910.  1911.  1910. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

I'ig    iron 10,848  4,307  96,524  42,369 

Scrap    5,066  383  19,052  6,992 

Bar    iron 1,194  1,308  9,725  7,835 

Wire    rods 471  856  9,743  12,197 

Steel    bars 7,648  7.342  67,278  49,918 

Billets,      blooms      and 

plates     11 ,731  3,080  62,430  47,103 

Steel    rails 43,127  41,999  205,675  220,945 

Iron  sheets  and  plates.    9.009  9.119  57,274  50,471 

Steel  sheets  and  plates.12,225  12,774  103,580  71,576 

Tin  and  terne  plates.    2,857  851  8,631  5,849 
Structural     Iron     and 

Steel     12,152  8,319  83,859  53,533 

Barb    wire 6,014  4.365  48,685  42,596 

Wire     9.307  8.555  55,843  43,601 

<;ut    nails 916  472  5,802  6.045 

Wire    nails 4,485  2.760  26,510  18,314 

All  other  nails,  includ- 
ing   tacUs 782  595  6,4S6  4,462 

Pipe    and    fittings 14,308  11,189  95,978  100,857 

Totals 152,140  118,274  963,075  784,663 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  whica  quantities  are 
given  totaled  32,795  gross  tons  in  January,  against  31,619 
tons  in  December.  Details  of  the  imports  of  such  com- 
modities for  January  and  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
•current  fiscal  year  ending  with  January  are  as  follows, 
compared  with  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year : 

Imports  0/  Iron  and  Steel. 

Seven  months  ending 

f January, ^  January, 

1911.  1910.  1911.  "    1910. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig    iron 19,1 77  22,796  136,357  140,337 

Scrap    303  19,047  15,711  80,301 

Har    iron 2,325  2,178  18,544  14,238 

liillets.   bars  and  steel 

in    forms   n.e.s 2,865  5,167  25,131  18,082 

Sheets  and  plates....       292  609  2,672  3,890 

Tin   and   terne  plates.    5,677  5,309  36,097  38,091 

Wire    rods 2,156  1,101  11,669  5,958 

Totals 32.795  56.207         246,181  300,697 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  in  January  were  102,600  gross 
tons,  against  173,710  tons  in  December  and  284,823  tons 
in  January,  1910.  The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  im- 
ported in  the  seven  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
■ending  with  January  was  1.434,305  gross  tons,  against 
1.407.233  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Of  the  imports  in  January,  80,150  tons  came 
from  Cuba,  17,087  tons  from  Spain,  303  tons  from  Canada 
and  4400  tons  from  other  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  excluding  ore,  in  the  seven  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  with  January  was  $123.- 
600,379,  against  $97,235,095  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  total  value  of  similar  im- 
ports was,  respectively,  $21,152,356  and  $21,245,874. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  has 
blown  in  an  additional  furnace  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  making  a 
total  of  three  stacks  now  being  operated  at  Ensley  and 
■one  at  Bessemer. 


The  pig  iron  firm  of  lliekmau,  Williams  &  Co.  recently 
sent  out  from  its  Chicago  office  a  letter  to  foundrymen, 
asking  concerning  stocks  of  pig  iron  in  foundry  yards 
and  also  as  to  business  conditions  and  the  outlook.  Over 
500  answers  were  received.  Some  of  these  gave  an  in- 
complete record,  so  tuat  the  tabulation  below  represents 
only  473.  The  average  supply  of  pig  iron  in  foundry 
yards  Is  al)out  70  days.  The  reports  on  the  condition  of 
business  are  classified  under  good,  normal  and  jwor,  and 
opinions  on  the  outlook  are  under  four  heads — good,  im- 
proving, questionable  and  poor: 


Slate. 
Alabama 

.Vrkansas   1 

Colorado    .3 

Connecticut   ...11 

Florida    1 

Georgia    7 

Delaware   1 

Indiana    29 

Illinois   67 

Iowa   11 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 5 

Louisiana  ....  1 
Maryland  ....  2 
Massachusetts. .  27 

Maine 1 

Michigan    :J2 

Minnesota 
Mississippi    ...    2 

Missouri    16 

N.  Hampshire.  2 
New    Jersey. .  .10 

New    York 46 

North    Carolina  7 

Ohio   71 

Pennsylvania.  .55 
Rhode  Island.  .  4 
South  Carolina.  1 
Tenue'ssee    ....   9 

Texas   4 

Vermont 2 

Virgmia    3 

West  Virginia.  4 
Wisconsin    ...  .23 


Av.  sup. 
No.  COS.  Days. 

.  . .    7  26 
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41 
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EEC.-VPITULATION. 

Number  of  concerns.. .  .473  Outlook — Good    218 

Average   days   supply...   69.66  Improving   229 

Business — Good  170  Questionable    29 

Normal   245  Poor   54 

Poor    117 


*  ■  » 


A  Grbndal  Iron  Ore  Briquetting  Plant 


y 


The  Northwestern  Iron  Company,  Mayvilie,  Wis.,  has 
contracted  witli  the  American  Grondal-Kjellln  Company, 
New  York,  for  the  building  at  its  Mayvilie  blast  furnace 
plant  of  a  GriJudal  briquetting  plant  of  two  kilns  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  200  tons  of  briquettes  a  day. 
Construction  will  begin  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  the 
plant  will  be  in  operation  in  June  of  this  year.  Bri- 
quettes will  be  made  both  from  the  furnace  company's 
Mayvilie  ore  and  from  the  accumulations  of  flue  dust  at 
its  two  blast  furnaces.  The  new  plant  will  be  laid  out 
so  that  two  kilns  can  be  added  later.  The  briquettes  will 
be  6  X  6  X  3  in.,  as  charged  into  the  kiln  and  the  final 
product  will  be  about  21^  in.  thick. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  seven 
Grondal  kilua  for  the  briquetting  of  ores,  and  three 
under  contract,  the  third  of  these  being  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  plant  of  the  Electric  Smelting  &  Alum- 
inum Company,  at  Sewaren,  N.  J. 

♦-•-• 

The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  reported  to  have  secured  orders  from  New  England 
interests  for  four  ocean-going  steamers  and  several  barges 
for  the  Atlantic  coastwise  coal  trade.  The  contract  in- 
volves $1,650,000.  The  boats  will  be  of  the  Welland  canal 
size,  257  ft.  in  length  and  43  ft.  beam,  being  the  maximum 
sized  vessels  that  can  go  through  the  canal.  The  steamers 
will  have  a  capacity  of  4000  tons  and  the  barges  2500  tons. 
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Judicial    Decisions    of    Interest    to    Manu- 
facturers 


ABSTBACTED  BY  A.   L.   H.   STREET. 


Right  to  Rescind  Contract  to  Purchase  for  Delay  in  De- 
livering.— An  agreement  to  sell  an  account  register,  to  be 
delivered  April  1  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  can- 
not be  canceled  by  the  buj-er  for  failure  to  deliver  until  May 
30,  where  the  delay  is  explained. — New  York  Supreme  Court, 
American  Case  &  Register  Company  vs.  Griswold,  125  New 
York  Supplement  4. 

Buyer's  Right  to  Recover  for  Loss  of  Profits  Caused  by 
■Seller's  Breach  of  Warranty. — On  a  breach  of  an  express  or 
An  implied  warranty  of  articles  sold,  recovery  can  be  had 
hy  the  buyer  for  loss  of  profits  not  dependent  upon  specula- 
tive contingencies,  but  shown  to  be  certain,  fixed  in  amount 
and  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from  the  breach,  where  it 
appears  that  the  loss  of  the  profits  is  due  solely  to  the 
seller's  breach  of  his  contract. — Georgia  Court  of  Appeals, 
Hirsch  vs.  J.  S.  SchofieWs  Sons  Company,  CS  Southeastern 
Keporter  1077. 

Buyer's  Right  to  Recover  Payment  for  Freight  on  Can- 
■celing  Contract. — An  agreement  for  a  sale  of  machinery 
which  requires  the  buyer  to  settle  for  the  machinery  by 
paying  freight  charges  and  by  giving  notes  for  the  price,  and 
which  entitles  him  to  six  days'  trial  of  the  machinery,  ami 
a  return  thereof  on  the  seller  being  unable  to  comply  wiih 
the  warranty,  gives  to  the  buyer  the  right  to  recover  from 
the  seller  the  freight  charges  paid,  on  breach  of  the  warranty. 
— Iowa  Supreme  Court,  Reeves  c&  Co.  vs.  Younglove,  127 
Northwestern  Reporter  1017. 

Measure  of  Damages  for  Breach  of  Contract. — Those 
■damages  which  are  the  natural  and  probable  result  of  a 
toeach  of  a  contract,  those  which  the  parties  may  reasonably 
anticipate  as  the  effect  of  the  breach  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  which  are  known  to  them  when 
the  contract  is  made,  and  those  only,  may  be  recovered  iii 
an  action  upon  a  contract. — United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit  Northwestern  Steam  Boiler  &  Mfg. 
Company  vs.  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  ISl  Federal 
Reporter  3S. 

Right  of  Buyer  to  Rely  on  Warranties. — Provision  in  a 
•contract  of  sale  that  machinery  is  warranted  to  do  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  that  if  the  buyer  does 
not  notify  the  seller  to  the  contrary  within  five  days  from 
first  day's  use,  the  machinery  shall  be  considered  satisfar- 
tory,  gives  to  the  buyer  five  days  within  which  to  give 
notice,  and  where  he  does  not  do  so,  and  there  is  no  waiver 
of  the  condition,  he  cannot  rely  on  the  warranties. — Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  Caples  vs.  Port  Huron  Engine  & 
Thresher  Company.  131  Southwestern   Reporter  303. 

Rights  of  Seller  of  Engine  Under  Warranty. — Where  a 
company  sold  a  stationary  engine  under  a  special  warranty 
that  the  complete  equipment  should  be  free  from  defects  in 
material  or  workmanship,  it  was  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  get  everything  adjusted  and  put  in  good  run- 
ning order. — Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  Higgins  vs.  Dean 
Gas  Engine  &  Foundry  Company,  130  Southwestern  Re- 
porter SCO. 

Validity  of  Provisions  for  Liquidated  Damages  Under 
Contract  of  Sale. — An  agreement  to  pay  $25  as  liquidated 
■damages  for  each  day's  delay  in  delivering  electric  cranes 
■will  be  enforced  as  a  reasonable  provision  where  the  damage 
resulting  from  the  delay  is  not  readily  ascertainable  or  sub- 
ject to  estimate. — Alabama  Supreme  Court,  Cleveland  Crane 
■&  Car  Company  vs.  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  53 
Southern  Reporter  313. 

When  Articles  Sold  Should  Be  Delivered — Acceptance 
of  Orders. — If  an  agreement  for  a  sale  of  articles  does  not 
provide  the  time  within  which  they  are  to  be  delivered,  the 
law  requires  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time.  If  a  dealer 
has  sought  an  order  he  is  deemed  to  have  accepted  it  at  once, 
and  if  signed  by  the  buyer  it  becomes  a  binding  contract : 
no  other  acceptance  or  notice  of  acceptance  by  the  dealer 
being  necessary. — Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  Cameron  Coal 
&  Mercantile  Company  vs.  Universal  Metal  Company,  110 
Pacific  Reporter  720. 

Rights  Under  Sales  Agency  Contracts. — The  employment 
of  a  sales  agent  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
to  that  effect,  preclude  the  principal  from  making  a  sale,  and 
if  the  contract  should  expressly  provide  that  the  principal 
would  not  appoint  any  other  agent  to  sell  a  specific  article, 
or  to  sell  in  a  specified  territory,  still,  if  the  contract  did  not 
give  the  agent  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  such  article,  or  to 
sell  in  such  territory,  such  agent  would  not  be  entitled  to 
«oinmission  upon  a  sale  made  by  the  principal  without  the 
assistance  of  the  agent. — Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  J. 
I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  vs.  Wright  Hardware 
Company,  130  Southwestern  Reporter  729. 

Authoritg  of  Traveling  Salesmen  in  Collecting. — The 
mere  fact  that  a  traveling  salesman  is  authorized  to  make 
collections  does  not  authorize  him  to  indorse  and  discount 
notes  e.\ecuted   by  customers   to   his   house. — Michigan    Su- 


preme   Court,    Lonier    vs.    Ann    Arbor    Savings    Bank,    r27 
Northwestern   Keporter  (iS5. 

Passing  of  Title  and  Measure  of  Damages  Under  Con- 
tracts of  Sale. — Where  there  is  a  sale  of  articles  generally 
no  title  in  them  passes  until  delivery,  because  until  then 
the  very  goods  are  not  ascertained.  But  where  by  the  con- 
tract itself  the  seller  appropriates  to  the  buyer  a  specific 
article  and  the  latter  thereby  agrees  to  take  it  and  to  pay 
the  stipulated  price,  the  parties  are  then  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  th.-y  would  be  after  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pursuance 
of  the  general  contract.  The  very  appropriation  of  the 
article  is  equivalent  to  delivery  by  the  seller,  and  the  assent 
of  the  buyer  to  take  the  specific  article  and  to  pay  the  price 
is  equivalent  to  his  accepting  possession.  The  effect  of  the 
contract,  therefore,  is  to  vest  the  property  in  the  buyer. 
Whijre  the  seller  appropriates  to  the  buyer  a  specific  article 
which  the  buyer  agrees  to  take  and  pay  for,  the  measure  of 
damages  on  a  breach  of  contract  by  the  buyer  is  the  contract 
price  and  not  the  excess  of  the  contract  price  over  the  ma'-- 
ket  value  at  the  time  actual  delivery  was  to  be  made,  though 
the  article  has  merely  a  potential  existence  when  the  con- 
tract is  made,  and  does  not  actually  exist  until  thereafter.— 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  Henderson  vs.  Jennings,  77 
Atlantic  Reporter  453. 


The    Association    of   American    Steel 
Manufacturers 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  8,  1911.  {By  Telegraph.)  — 
The  annual-  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Steel  Manufacturers  was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  on  Tuesday,  March  7.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  26  representatives  being  present  in  person 
from  the  largest  steel  concerns  in  the  country,  the  as- 
sociation now  having  a  total  membership  of  81  of  the 
important  steel  companies.  Encouraging  reports  were 
made  as  to  the  progress  reached  in  having  the  steel  man- 
ufacturers adopt  the  specifications  on  different  materials 
as  suggested  at  the  meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh  early  last 
year,  particularly  in  the  specifications  for  concrete  re- 
inforcement bars.  Reports  submitted  show  that  these 
specifications  have  been  adopted  by  many  leading  engi- 
neering concerns  throughout  the  country,  including  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  The  subject  of  boiler  plate 
specifications  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  silver  coffee  set  to  W.  A.  Bostwick,  the  retiring 
president,  who  has  also  resigned  from  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Orford  Copper 
Company,  New  York  City.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  J.  L.  Haines  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Co.,  and 
was  happily  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bostwick.  New  officers 
of  the  association  were  elected  as  follows :  A.  A.  Stev- 
enson, vice-president  Standard  Steel  Works,  Burnham, 
Pa.,  president ;  P.  E.  Carhart.  Inspecting  engineer  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company,  vice-president,  and  J.  J.  Shuman, 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  who  has  very  accepta- 
bly filled  the  dual  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer, 
was  unanimausly  re-elected. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  1910 


statistics  of  shipments  by  mines  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior iron  ranges  in  1910  are  compiled  by  the  Iron  Trade 
Revieic.  They  show  that  the  estimate  of  43,500,000  tons 
made  heretofore  on  the  basis  of  the  shipments  by  water 
in  the  season  of  navigation,  was  close  to  the  actual.  The 
total  by  lake,  as  already  given  in  these  columns,  was 
42,62S,75S  gross  tons  and  the  total  by  rail  813.639  tons, 
making  the  grand  total  43,442,397  tons.  The  following 
table  shows  the  shipments  by  ranges  for  1910  and  the 
preceding  three  years : 

1910.  1909.  1908.  1907. 

Marquette    range...    4,392,726  4,256,172  2,414.632  4,388,073 

Menominee   range...   4.237,7.38  4,875,385  2,679,156  4,964,728 

Gogebic    range .4,315,314  4,088.057  2.699,856  3,637,102 

Vermillion    range...  1.203,177  1,108,215  841.544  1,685.267 

Mesaba    range 29,201,760  28,176,281  17,257,350  27,495,708 

Miscellaneous    91,682  82,759  122,449  95,790 

Totals 43,442,397  42,586,869  26,014,987  42,266,668 

In  the  above  total  "  miscellaneous  "  refers  to  the  ore 
mined  in  Wisconsin.  Last  year  it  all  came  from  the 
Iron  Ridge  and  Mayrllle  mines. 
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The  Diamond  Toggle  Bolt 


A  new  type  of  toggle  bolt  in  which  no  rivets  are  used 
8ud  which  Is  said  to  possess  great  strength  has  been 
recently  brought  out  by  the  Diamond  Expansion  Bolt 
Comiiauy.  00  West  street.  New  York  City.  These  bolts 
are  so  designed   that  as  soon  as  the  bolt  is  turned  the 


.1 


Fig.  1.— The  Bolt  Complete  for  Insertion  in  Hole. 
Fig-  -■ — The  Bolt  Inserted  In  the  Head.  Fig.  3.— The  He.-id. 

Three  Views  of  the  New  Diamond  Toggle  Bolt  and  Head  Made 
by  the  Diamond  Expansion  Boit  Company,  New  York  City. 

job  is  completed  and  no  cutting  off  of  threaded  ends  is 
required.  The  strength  of  this  bolt  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  hearing  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
against  the  surface  of  the  hollow  wall  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

The  bolt  has  a  pressed  one-piece  head,  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  In  use  an  ordinary  stove  bolt  nut  is  inserted 
diagonally  across  the  cliannel  through  the  slot  in  the 
toggle  head.  The  bolt  is  inserted  for  a  few  threads 
through  the  open  end  of  the  channel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
and  the  channel  is  then  turned  back  over  the  bolt.  Fig.  1. 
and  placed  in  the  hole.  These  bolts  are  furnished  with 
two  sizes  of  head,  having  slots  3-16  and  %  in.  wide,  re- 
spectively. If  desired  the  bolts  can  he  furnished  with 
screws  ranging  in  length  from  3  to  6  in.  for  the  smaller 
size  of  head  and  from  3' 2  to  G  in.  for  the  larger. 


The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company 


The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  Rail- 
way Equipment  Company  presents  the  lialance  sheet  of 
December  31.  1010.  which  shows  current  assets  of  $1,310.- 
014,  to  which  are  added  $1,247,004,  representing  prop- 
erty account  and  .?867,720  for  good  will  and  patents. 
The  above  amounts  with  $20,149  of  deferred  charges  for 
future  operations  make  a  total  of  $3,345,877.  The  total 
capital  liabilities  are  $2,535,000;  the  current  liabilities, 
$85,025 ;  the  reserves  for  contingencies  and  shrinkage  in 
inventory,  $45,000,  and  for  depreciation,  &c..  including 
appropriations  from  earnings  during  the  year,  $150,92(i. 
The  surplus  is  $523,027.  The  dividends  paid  in  1910  and 
charged  to  surplus  account  were  $173,006.  The  report 
says  that  the  earnings  in  1910  were  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  7  per  cent,  dividend,  and  make  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  surplus.  Referring  to  business  conditions  in  the 
past  year,  particularly  as  affecting  the  purchases  of  the 
railroads.  President  E.  B.  I.eigh  says  that  in  the  first 
half  of  1910  the  company  secured  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 


ness ;  that  in  the  second  half  the  attempt  of  the  rail- 
roads to  increase  freight  rates  precipitated  a  bitter  con- 
troversy, •'  the  iuuucdiate  and  continuing  effect  of  which 
was  and  luts  been  to  cause  great  conservatism  on  the 
part  of  railroad  managers  with  a  very  marked  curtail- 
iiKMit  of  purchases,  a  condition  which  still  exists." 
•-•-• ■ 


New    Underwood    Power 
Straightener 


Bender    and 


A  new  power  bending  and  straightening  machine  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  H,  B,  Underwood  &  Co., 
102(;  Hamilton  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  machine 
will  handle  a  variety  of  work,  and  will  not  only  bend 
various  kinds  and  sizes  of  pipe,  structural  shapes  and 
round  and  flat  bars,  but  will  also  straighten  material 
quickly  and  very  elTectively.  One  of  its  special  features 
is  that  instead  of  requiring  a  number  of  dies  and  formers 
it  is  only  necessary  to  have  sets  for  the  different  diam- 
eters. These  can  be  set  in  different  positions,  and  enable 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  radii  of  bends  to  be  secured. 

The  machine  is  belt  driven,  and  has  tight  and  loose 
pulleys  requiring  no  countershaft.  It  is  declared  to  be 
more  economical  tlian  a  machine  driven  by  compressed 
air.  and  is  not  limited  to  use  where  a  supi)ly  of  air  is 
available.  The  machine  is  not  complicated,  and  little  skill 
is  required  to  operate  it.  As  the  bend  proceeds  the  stock  is 
moved  along,  and  the  hand  wheel,  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  the  bending  ram,  turned.  It  is  possible  to  bring  a 
large  amount  of  power  to  bear  on  the  work.  A  power- 
fully back  geared  eccentric  shaft  having  a  small  throw 
and  moving  with  a  fixed  stroke  actuates  a  reciprocating 
ram  in  which  slides  a  second  ram  carrying  the  former 
to  be  used ;  its  movement  is  controlled  by  the  hand  wheel 
operated  screw.  In  this  way  a  very  fine  means  of  ad- 
justment is  secured,  and  the  work  can  be  bent  exactly  to 
the  required  curvature.  This  hand  wheel  adjustment 
also  facilitates  producing  duplicate  work,  as  any  number 
of  pieces  can  be  bent  exactly  alike  by  returning  the  btxnd 
wheel  to  the  same  position  each  time.  The  formers  or 
resistance  studs  on  each  edge  of  the  bed  slide  in  a  T-slot, 
and  others  are  cut  across  the  bed  so  that  the  formers  can 
be  fastened  in  very  many  different  positions.     In  bending 


A  New  Power  Bending  and  Straightening  Machine  tor  Pipe,  Bars 
and  Flats  Built  by  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I'ipe  in  this  machine  the  former  follows  up  the  work  and 
exerts  a  little  more  pressure  at  each  succeeding  stroke, 
an  arrangement  which  is  more  effective  than  a  sudden 
bend  or  trying  to  shape  the  piece  at  one  stroke.  The  ma- 
chine is  said  to  be  equally  effective  for  straightening  bent 
work  and  pieces  of  pipe  which  have  been  bent  into  va- 
rious complicated  shapes  have  been  easily  and  quickly 
straightened. 

♦-•-• 

The  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company  is  sinking  a  concrete 
shaft  at  its  Rogers  mine  at  Iron  River,  Mich.     The  com-  ; 
pany  has  also  removed  2,500.000  cubic  yards  of  overbur-  ' 
den  from  its  Susquehanna  mine  at  Hibbing,  Minnesota, 
leaving  4.."]00.000  cubic  yards  still  to  be  removed. 
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Details  of  a  Notable  Group  of  Electrically  Driven  Mills  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company, 
Each  with  a  Capacity  Above  100,000  Tons  a  Year 


In  keeping  with  the  advanced  construction  exemplified 
in  all  that  has  been  built  at  the  Gary  Works  of  the  In- 
diana Steel  Company,  there  is  nearing  completion  at 
Gary  a  modern  arrangement  of  five  merchant  bar  mills 
for  the  production  of  small  structural  shapes,  special 
shapes  and  merchant  bars  of  various  kinds  required  by 
the  merchant  trade.  Following  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  construction  of  previous  mills,  all  of  the 
machinery  is  driven  by  electric  motors.  Thus  the  loss  by 
leakage  of  hydraulic  systems  and  the  low  efficiency  due 
to  the  transmission  of  liquids  through  numerous  pipes 
are  avoided:  also  the  installation  of  steam  boiler  plants 
for  the  operation  of  engines,  the  company  planning  to 
have  enough  power  from  the  gas  engines  using  blast 
furnace  gas  to  furnish  all  necessary  current  for  the 
operation  of  the  motors.  The  mills  are  compactly  ar- 
ranged in  order  to  facilitate  handling  raw  material  and 
the  disposal  of  the  finished  product.  Fig.  1  gives  a  gen- 
eral plan  view. 

The  merchant  bar  mill  plant  consists  of  five  mills  of 
the  following  sizes :  18-in.,  14-in.,  12-in.  Nos.  1  and  2. 
and  ]0-in.  Xo.  1.  Each  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  SOOO 
to  12.000  tons  per  month.  The  sizes  to  be  rolled  will  in- 
clude everything  from  6-in.  I-beams  down  to  V^-in.  bars, 
for  which  billets  of  a  wide  range  of  sizes  are  available 
from  the  billet  mill  located  at  these  works,  described  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  October  21,  1909,  p.  1226.  The  billets 
for  these  various  mills  are  stored  in  the  billet  and  bloom 
storage  yard  at  the  east  end  of  the  mills,  this  yard  being 
served  by  two  overhead  traveling  cranes  of  20  tons  ca- 
pacity each  and  102  ft.  span,  equipped  with  trolleys  hav- 
ing two  hooks  and  built  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Com- 
pany, Alliance,  Ohio. 

Billet  Handling  and  Heating 

For  the  l*-in.  and  14-in'.  mills,  the  billets  are  deposited 
near  the  west  crane  runway  of  the  billet  storage  yard 
crane  in  a  space  between  two  crane  runway  extensions 
for  the  billet  crane  running  into  the  mill.  Thence  they 
are  taken  by  small  cranes,  equipped  with  magnets,  run- 
ning under  the  west  girder  mentioned  above  and  carried 
into  the  mill  and  placed  on  the  skids  of  the  billet  pushers. 
These  latter  are  self-contained  pushers,  built  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  cSj  Tin  Plate  Company  in  its  roll  and  machine 
department  and  are  located  entirely  outside  of  the  fur- 
nace and  have  skid  rails,  upon  which  the  billets  are  laid 
until  the  pusher  is  put  in  operation  when,  by  means  of 
heavy  dogs  driven  by  motor-driven  gearing  working  in 
a  rack,  all  the  billets  on  the  puslier  and  those  in  the  fur- 
nace are  forced  to  move  ahead.  The  billets  are  fed  into 
the  furnace  by  these  pushers  through  end  doors  and  pass 
through  the  furnace  on  water  cooled  skid  pipes,  dropping 
out  at  the  opposite  end  through  doors  on  the  roller 
tables  which  carry  them  to  the  mill  to  be  rolled.  The 
re-heating  furnaces  for  the  14-in.  and  IS-in.  merchant 
mills  are  of  the  recuperator  type  with  chambers  below 
the  furnace,  in  which  are  placed  cast  iron  U-pipes  set  into 
cast  iron  base  castings.  Through  these  recuperators  the 
air  for  the  furnace  is  forced  by  high  pressure  blowers. 
These  furnaces  have  flat  roofs  set  at  an  incline  and  com- 
posed of  special  fire  brick  tile  resting  on  water  cooled 
pipes  which  are  supported  by  means  of  hangers.  The 
furnaces  are  17  ft.  wide  inside  to  accommodate  billets 
15  ft.  long,  the  length  of  the  furnaces  being  46  ft.  6  in. 
The  furnaces  are  Iieated  with  producer  gas  made  in  gas 
producers  furnished  by  the  Morgan  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

The  18-In.  Mill 

The  18-in.  mill.  Fig.  2,  consists  of  seven  stands  of 
rolls— five  two-high  and  two  (Nos.  5  and  6)  three-high. 
Trains  1  to  6  are  driven  by  a  3200-hp.  Westinghouse  in- 


duction motor,  three  phase,  25  cycle,  GCOO  volts,  3000 
alternations  per  minute,  running  at  93.S  rev.  per  min., 
synchronous  speed.  The  drive  is  effected  by  means  of 
bevel  gears.  Train  No.  7  is  driven  by  a  650-hp.  Westing- 
house  induction  motor,  three  phase,  GCOO  volts,  3000  alter- 
nations per  minute,  running  at  1S7.5  rev.  per  min.,  syn- 
chronous speed,  this  motor  also  driving  by  means  of 
gearing  the  vertical  roll  stand  which  is  used  for  edging 
flats  when  desired. 

These  stands  of  rolls  are  arranged  so  that  the  pieces 
being  rolled  will  not  be  operated  on  by  more  than  one 
stand  of  rolls  at  a  time.  This  is  accomplished  by  having 
a  sufficient  space  between  stands,  with  roller  table  to 
carry  the  pieces  from  one  stand  to  the  next.  The  roller 
tables  are  driven  by  General  Electric  Company  mill  type 
motors.  The  first  four  passes  are  through  two-high  mills 
and  the  fifth  pass  through  a  three-high  mill,  train  No. 
5.  Coming  out  of  the  upper  pass  of  train  No.  5  the  bar 
goes  up  an  inclined  chute  equipped  with  rollers  and  re- 
turns through  the  lower  pass  running  back  to  another 
three-high  stand — No.  6 — and  then  liack  towards  the  fur- 
naces, when  it  is  reversed  in  direction  again.  It  now 
goes  through  the  lower  pass  of  train  No.  6.  and  then  on 
through  the  edging  rolls  if  flat  material  (except  when 
it  is  desired  to  edge  the  flats  by  turning  them  up  and 
edging  through  some  of  the  horizontal  rolls)  and  through 
the  ninth  pass — train  No.  7 — and  from  there  on  out  to  the 
hot  runout  table  of  the  cooling  beds.  The  speeds  of  the 
bars  through  the  various  trains  are  as  follows : 

Feet  per  Feet  per 

minute.  minute. 

Train   No.    1 14.5.2  Train    No.    6     (passes    7 

Train    No.    2 187.S  and    8) 692.5 

Train   No.    3 268.3  Train    No.     7     (the    9th 

Train    No.    4 352.5  pass)    748.0 

Train   No.   5     (passes    5 
and    6) 521.0 

These  speeds  are  based  on  the  synchronous  speed  of 
the  motor,  the  full  load  speeds  of  the  motor  being  91 
rev.  per  min.  for  the  3200-hp.  motor  and  182  rev.  per  min. 
for  the  650-hp.  motor.  The  motor  drive,  mills  and  roller 
tables  for  the  IS-in.  mill  were  built  at  the  Pencoyd  works 
of  the  American  Bridge  Company,  this  company  also 
I)roviding  the  same  equipment  for  the  14-in.  and  both 
12-in.  mills. 

The  cooling  beds  for  the  IS-in.  and  14-in.  merchant 
mills  are  flat  beds  about  150  ft.  long,  with  a  width  from 
center  to  center  of  cold  runout  tables  of  45  ft.  7  in.,  with 
rails  for  the  rolled  shapes  to  rest  on,  the  bars  being 
pushed  off  from  the  hot  runout  table  by  a  long  straight 
edge,  which  alternately  pushes  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
cooling  beds.  After  cooling  they  are  carried  over  to  the 
runout  tables  at  the  sides  of  the  cooling  beds  by  means 
of  the  cold  pull  dogs.  When  angles  are  being  rolled, 
they  are  passed  through  roll  straighteners  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  bar  shears  in  the  distributing  building.  When 
sections  are  being  rolled  which  cannot  be  straightened  in 
the  angle  straightening  machines,  the  latter  are  pulled 
back  out  of  the  way  to  one  side  and  the  space  they  had 
occupied  is  filled  with  short  tables.  The  bar  shears  in 
the  distributing  building  are  of  the  open  type  with  30-in. 
knives  and  about  3^Hn.  stroke,  designed  and  built  by  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company.  Following  the  bar  shears 
are  the  GO-ft.  gauge  tables,  also  designed  and  built  by  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company.  These  have  adjustable 
gauges  for  cutting  the  pieces  to  length.  The  pieces  are 
then  pushed  off  from  the  shear  gauge  tables  into  cradles 
alongside  which  are  placed  on  two.  30-ft.  platform  scales 
of  30  tons  capacity  each,  arranged  so  that  stock  60  ft. 
long  may  be  weighed  as  it  is  cut  off.  For  channels,  I- 
beams  and  any  sections  which  cannot  be  sheared  to  ad- 
vantage, provision  is  made  for  cutting  them  with  cold 
saws  which  are  located  beyond  the  tables  following  the 
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FIG.    1— GENERAL    PI.AX    OF    THE    FIVE    NEW    MERCHANT 
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bar  sht'iir  gauge  tables.  The  l>-iu.  mill  is  served  by  a  oO- 
ton  crane.  3U  ft.  C  in.  span,  in  tiie  motor  room ;  one  20- 
ton  crane.  W  ft.  6  in.  span,  in  tlie  main  building,  and  one 
10-tou  crane,  42  ft  span,  for  handling  the  billets  in  the 
furnace  building — all  furnished  liy  the  Alliance  Machine 
Company. 

14-In.  Merchant  Mill 

The  14-in.  mill.  Fig.  0.  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
IS-lu.  mill,  only  the  ojiposile  hand  to  the  IS-in.  mill,  and 
arranged  10  run  on  lighter  sections.  The  speeds  of  the 
passes  are  somewhat  different,  being  as  follows: 

Feet  per  Feet  oer 

minute.  minute. 

Train    No.    1 140.S        Train    No.   5 504.8 

Train    No.    2 199.:;        Train   No.    6 687.7 

Train    No.   3 270.7        Train    No.    7 fiSo.S 

Train   No.    4 343.!" 

Motor  speeds  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  IS-in,  mill. 
In  addition  this  mill  is  provided  with  stralghteuers  de- 
signed and   built   by   the  Brightmau   Mfg.   Company   for 


rollers.  The  furnace  for  the  12-in.  mill  No.  1  has  a  width 
of  33  ft.  to  accommodate  billets  30  ft.  long.  The  inside 
length  of  the  furnace  is  34  ft.  liyo  in.  The  roof  of  this 
furnace  is  unlike  that  of  the  furnaces  of  the  14-in.  and 
IS-in.  mills,  being  level  instead  of  inclined.  It  is  com- 
posed of  special  tire  brick  tile,  supported  by  water  cooled 
pipes  similar  to  the  14-in.  and  IS-in.  mills.  These  water 
cooled  pipes  are  carried  by  means  of  hangers  to  a  heavy 
supporting  structure  above  the  furnace.  The  roof  struc- 
ture is  designed  with  an  excess  of  strength  so  that  it  will 
not  fail  through  weakening  of  the  members  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  furnace  playing  on  the  roof  structure, 
causing  the  falling  out  of  some  of  the  roof  tile. 

The  recuperator  principle  is  adopted  here  the  same 
as  for  the  14-iu.  and  IS-in,  furnaces,  but  the  12-in.  mill 
furnaces  have  side  doors  at  both  ends  instead  of  end 
doors.  After  the  billets  are  pushed  into  the  furnace  on 
the  water  cooled  rollers,  they  slide  on  water  cooled  skid 
pipes  to  the  other  end  at  which  point  the  skid  pipes  are 
bent  downward,  going  through  the  bed  of  the  furnace. 


Fisr.  2. — View  in  IS-In.  Merchant  Mill  Looking  from   E.ist  End. 


Straightening  large  round  bars.  The  14-iu.  mill  is  equip- 
ped with  one  30-ton  crane.  3i5-ft.  6-in.  span,  located  in 
the  motor  room ;  one  20-ton  crane.  66-ft.  6-in.  span,  located 
in  the  main  mill  building:  one  10-ton  crane.  42-ft.  span, 
for  handling  the  billets  in  the  furnace  building.  A  view 
of  the  latter  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 

12-In,  Merchant  Mill,  No.  1 

The  12-in.  mill  No.  1  is  arranged  somewhat  similar  to 
the  IS-in.  mill  as  will  be  noted  by  an  inspection  of  the 
drawing.  In  this  case,  however,  the  billets  to  be  rolled 
are  deposited  upon  double  billet  skids,  Fig.  5,  located  in 
the  billet  and  bloom  storage  yards,  and  as  they  are 
needed  are  pushed  down  on  a  roller  table  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  billet  skids.  The  roller  tables  between 
the  billet  skids  delivering  the  billets  to  the  side  of  the 
furnace  were  made  by  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  The  billets  are  carried  in  through 
side  doors  in  the  furnace  which  is  provided  with  water 
cooled  rollers  inside  between  the  bars  of  the  billet  pusher. 
This  billet  pusher  was  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  differs  from  those  in  the 
14-in.  and  IS-in.  mills  in  that,  while  the  principal  parts 
of  the  pusher  are  outside  of  the  furnace  the  billets  are 
forced  ahead  by  means  of  rams  or  bars  which  pass 
through  the  end  of  the  furnace  between  the  water  cooled 


The  billets  slide  over  the  curved  ends  of  the  skid  pipe 
on  a  bed  of  fire  brick  at  a  slightly  lower  elevation  than 
the  skid  pipes.  A  ijush  bar  between  pinch  rollers  forces 
them  far  enough  out  on  the  mill  side  so  that  they  enter 
another  set  of  pinch  rollers  which  drags  them  out  of  the 
furnace.  On  the  mill  side  of  the  furnace  there  is  located 
a  small  billet  shear  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  the  billets  into  shorter  lengths  than  the  full 
length  at  which  they  are  handled  in  the  furnace.  This 
is  done  in  order  that  the  final  product  going  through  the 
mill  will  not  be  too  long  to  be  handled  on  the  cooling  bed 
when  rolled  into  small  sections.  This  billet  shear  Is 
driven  from  the  end  of  the  motor  drive  shaft,  and  a  clutch 
is  thrown  in  whenever  it  is  desired  to  make  a  cut.  A 
similar  billet  shear  is  provided  at  the  furnaces  of  the 
12-in.  mill  No.  2  and  the  10-in.  mill  No.  1.  The  motors 
driving  the  12-in.  merchant  mill  No,  1  consist  of  one  2000- 
hp,  Westinghouse  induction  motor,  three  phase.  2.5  cycle, 
6600  volts,  3000  alternations  per  minute,  running  at  112 
rev.  per  min.,  full  load  speed ;  and  a  650-hp.  Westinghouse 
induction  motor,  three  phase,  25  cycle,  6600  volts.  3000 
alternations  per  minute,  running  at  1S2  rev.  per  min,, 
full  load  speed.  The  first  rolling  operations  are  per- 
formed in  a  continuous  mill  of  four  stands  of  14-in,  rolls, 
following  which  there  are  two  two-high  stands  of  12-in. 
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Fis.  3. — View  in   1-t-In.   Merchant  Mill  Looking  from    tiip   V.t^t    End. 


rolls  and  oue  tliree-high  stand  of  12-in.  rolls,  driven  by 
the  2000-hp.  motor  which  also  drives  the  coutiuuous  mill 
of  four  stands;  and  oue  two-high  stand  and  one  three- 
high  stand  which  are  driven  by  the  050-hi).  motor.  The 
speeds  of  the  various  passes  are  as  follows : 

Feet  per 
minute 
1 123.4 


Train  No, 

Train  Xo. 

Train  No. 

Train  No. 

Train  Xo 


2 17.5..-; 

3 230. .-1 

4 329.0 

0 434.0 


Feet  per 
minute. 
Train  No.  6  (6tti  and  Tth 

passes)    4TT.0 

Train  No.  7   (8th  and  9th 

passes  I     671. D 

Train  No.  S  (10th  puss'...7Jo.c 


These  speeds  are  based  ou  the  full  load  speed  of  the 
motor.  The  pieces  being  rolled  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
passes  of  train  Xo.  6  go  out  ou  an  ele\ated  inclined  chute 
fitted  with  motor-driven  rollers,  as  is  done  in  the  l.S-iu. 
mill,  and  theu  go  back  alongside  the  furnace  and  up  an- 
other inclined  chute  fitted  with  idle  rollers.  Returning 
they  go  through    the   ninth   pass — train   Xo.    7 — and   ou 


through  the  tenth  pass — train  Xo.  S — and  theu  ou  the 
hot  runout  table  to  the  cooling  bed.  The  cooling  bed  is 
flat,  of  the  shuffle  bar  type,  designed  aud  built  by  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company.  Its  length  is  ISO  ft.  and 
the  width  from  center  to  center  of  cold  runout  tables,  44 
ft.  7  in.  As  the  bars  are  shuffled  off  to  the  side  of  the 
cooling  bed,  assembling  bars  push  them  together  so  that 
several  bars  may  be  arranged  side  by  side  to  go  to  the  bar 
shears  to  be  cut  in  multiple.  The  bar  shears,  gauge  tables 
and  cradles  are  similar  to  those  in  the  14-iu.  aud  IS-in. 
mills.  The  12-iu.  mill  is  also  provided,  like  the  14-in. 
mill,  with  angle  bar  straighteuers,  which  may  be  pulled 
back  out  of  the  way  and  in  their  place  may  be  put  a  bar 
straightener  of  the  Brightmau  Mfg.  Company's  design 
for  straightening  rounds  as  is  done  in  the  14-in.  mill. 
The  ]2-iu,  mill  Xo.  1  is  served  with  oue  30-ton  crane,  36-ft. 
•J-in.  span,  located  in  the  motor  room ;  one  15-ton  crane, 
C6-ft.  6-in.  span,  located  in  the  main  building,  and  one 
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Fig.   5.— Yard   Skids  on   Which   Billets  Are  Pushed   Down   (or    Conveying  to  Heating  Furnaces  of  12-In.  Merchant  Mill  No    1 

Similar  Doiilile  bklds  Are  I'rovidca  for  IL'-In.  Mill  No.  -J. 


Fig.   6.— Cooling   Beds,   )2-In.   Merchant  Mill  No.   2. 
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5-tou  crane,  26-ft.  S-in.  span,  for  handliug  the  scale  and 
ashes  between  the  buildings  of  12-in.  mills  Nos.  1  and  2. 

12-In.  Mill  No.  2 

The  12-in.  merchant  mill  Xo.  2  differs  from  the  12-in. 
mill  Xo.  1  in  that  it  has  two  repeaters  which  are  used 
instead  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  bars  in  the  course 
of  rolling.  The  furnace  for  the  12-ln.  mill  X'o.  2  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  12-in.  Xo.  1  mill,  only  built  the  oppo- 
site hand.  The  billets  are  fed  to  the  furnace  from  billet 
skids  in  the  billet  and  bloom  storage  yai'd  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  the  Xo.  1  mill.  The  motor  drive  for  the 
12-in.  mill  Xo.  2  consists  of  one  2o00-hp.  Westinghouse  in- 
duction motor,  three  phase,  25  cycle,  6600  volts.  3000 
alternations  per  minute,  designed  to  run  at  two  speeds, 
92  rev.  per  min.  and  113  rev.  per  min.,  full  load  speed. 


handling  the  same  length  of  billets,  30  ft.  Instead  of  the 
billets  being  carried  on  water  cooled  rollers  inside  the 
furnace,  there  is  a  water  jacketed  pinch  roller  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  furnace  which  forces  the  billets  to  slide 
lengthwise  over  water  cooled  skids  between  the  bars  of 
the  pusher.  The  billets  to  be  handled  in  this  furnace 
will  come  from  the  billet  skids  in  the  billet  and  bloom 
storage  yard,  similar  to  those  used  at  the  12-in.  mills  Xos. 
1  and  2.  The  motor  drive  for  10-in.  mUl  Xo.  1  consists  of 
one  2000-hp.  Westinghouse  induction  motor,  three  phase, 
25  cycle,  6600  volts,  3000  alternations  per  minute,  run- 
ning at  133  rev.  per  min.  and  162  rev.  per  min.  full  load 
speed.  The  roughing  train  is  a  continuous  mill  consisting 
of  six  stands  of  12-in.  rolls.  The  main  rolls  and  the  con- 
crete runways  are  shown  in  Fig.  S.  Following  the  rough- 
ing train,  the  bars  go  to  the  10-in.  trains  between  the 


fu.    7.— Main   Rolls  of   12-In.   Merchant   Mill   No. 


The  roughing  train  is  a  continuous  mill  consisting  of  five 
stands  of  14-in.  rolls,  while  the  balance  of  the  trains  are 
fitted  with  12-in.  rolls.  The  main  rolls  are  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  The  bars  after  passing  through  the  five  roughing 
stands  go  to  the  sixth  stand ;  then  through  the  repeater 
to  the  seventh  stand ;  back  to  the  eighth  stand ;  through 
the  other  repeater;  then  to  the  ninth  stand  and  on  the 
hot  runout  table  leading  to  the  cooling  bed  (Fig.  6). 
which  is  350  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  3  in.  wide  from  center  to 
center  of  cold  runout  tables.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as 
that  in  the  12-In.  mill  Xo.  1,  designed  and  built  by  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company.  From  the  cooling  bed  in 
12-In.  mill  Xo.  2.  the  bars  run  out  to  similar  bar  shears 
and  gauge  tables  to  those  following  the  Xo.  1  mill. 

The  12-in.  mill  Xo.  2  is  served  by  one  15-ton  crane, 
71-ft.  fi-In.  span  In  the  main  building  and  one  5-ton  crane. 
56-ft.  6-in.  span,  in  the  motor  room  between  12-in.  mill 
No.  2  and  10-in.  mill  Xo.  1. 

10-In.  Mill  No.   1 

The  10-in.  merchant  mill  Xo.  1  is  partly  a  hand  mill. 
The  furnace  Is  similar  to  those  in  12-ln.  mills  Xos.  1  and 
2  except  that  it  is  shorter,  being  only  27  ft.  4  in.  long,  but 


looping  floors  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5,  for  as  many  passes  as  are 
required  for  the  section  being  rolled,  after  which  they 
pass  on  to  the  hot  runout  table  leading  to  the  cooling 
bed.  which  for  the  10-in.  mill  Xo.  1  is  450  ft.  long  and  36 
ft.  3  in.  wide,  center  to  center  of  cold  runout  tables.  This 
bed  is  also  of  the  Morgan  Construction  Company's  fiat 
shuffle  bar  type,  similar  to  that  in  the  12-in.  mills  Xos. 
1  and  2.  The  10-in.  mill  is  also  equipped  with  bar  shears 
and  gauge  tables  similar  to  those  in  the  other  merchant 
mills.  The  cutting  off  machine  in  this  mill  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  The  speeds  of  the  bars  through  the  various  trains 
of  the  10-in.  mill  Xo.  1  will  be  as  follows,  based  on  the 
full  load  speed  of  the  motor  driving  the  trains : 


Train  Xo.  1 
Train  Xo.  2 
Train  Xo.  3 
Train  Xo.  4 
Train  Xo.  5 
Train   Xo.   6 


Feet  per  minute. 
. .  77.2  and  93.8 
..101.4  and  120.6 
.  .132.5  and  161.0 
.  .198.5  and24S.O 
..273.S  and  333.5 
.  .406.0  and  494.0 


Feet  per  minute. 
Trains    Xos.    7 

and  8 521.0  and  636.0 

Trains    Xos.     9 

and   10 672.5  and  S22.0 

Trains   Xos.   11 

and   12. .... .  682.0  and  S34.0 


The  lO-Iu.  mill  Xo.  1  is  served  by  one  15-ton  crane,  S6- 
ft.  6-iu.  span  in  the  main  building,  and  one  5-ton  crane,  56- 
ft.  6-in.  span  over  the  cooling  beds.     The  motor  drive, 
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Fig    S.--Vii.>n'  of  Main  Roll?  nf  10-In.  Mill.  Showing  Concrete  Kiinways 


mills  aDd  looping  floors  for  this  mill  were  furnished  by 
the  United  Engineering  &  Fonudry  Comi)any  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Gas  Producers 

The  furnaces  for  the  12-in.  mills  Xos.  1  and  2  and  the 
10-in.  mill  Xo.  1  are  heated  with  producer  gas  made  in 
gas  producers  furnished  by  the  Wellman-Seaver-JIorgau 
Company.  Two  producers  are  provided  for  each  furnace. 
The  coal  for  feeding  the  gas  producers  of  all  the  merchant 
mills  is  transferred  on  an  elevated  coal  track  by  narrow 
gauge  dump  cars  of  special  design  drawn  by  an  electric 
locomotive,  which  brings  the  coal  from  the  coal  crushing 
and  elevating  plant  south  of  the  axle  mill  and  deposits 
it  in  elevated  coal  bins  alongside  of  the  gas  producers. 

In  all  of  the  merchant  mills  the  scale  from  the  roll 
trains  is  washed  away  from  the  mills  in  scale  trenches  to 
scale  pits  which  are  outside  of  the  buildings,  from  which 
the  scale  is  removed  by  means  of  buclvet  cranes  over  the 
scale  pits  and  placed  ou  cars. 

All  of  the  large  motors  driving  the  trains  of  the  mer- 
chant mills  are  placed  in  separate  motor  rooms  to  remove 
them  from  the  mill  dust,  the  electrical  controlling  appara- 


lus  being  installed  in  the  same  motor  rooms.  An  elabo- 
rate system  of  railroad  tracks  is  provided  for  entering 
all  mills  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  billets  to  be 
rolled  and  the  finished  product,  also  machinery  needed  for 
repairs  or  replacements. 

Warehouses  and  Distributing  Buildings 

In  the  warehouses  and  distributing  building  at  the  end 
of  the  10-in.  mill  there  is  provided  a  loading  dock  with 
small  narrow  gauge  cars  running  on  tracks  elevated  to 
the  level  of  standard  gauge  car  platforms.  This  loading 
dock  is  for  the  purpose  of  loading  box  cars  with  small 
material.  The  warehouses  are  equipped  with  several 
bar  shears  and  straighteners  for  making  up  orders  of 
short  stock,  regardless  of  the  mill  in  which  it  is  rolled. 
These  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  warehouses  and 
distributing  building  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  ma- 
terial. The  distributing  building  and  the  warehouse  are 
not  for  the  laying  up  of  stocks  of  material  to  be  cut  for 
niiseellaueous  orders  so  much  as  they  are  intended  to  be 
an  avenue  of  distribution  for  the  mill  products  that  will 
enable  the  prompt  delivery  to  freight  cars  of  all  material 
rolled  as  fast  as  the  mills  turn  it  out.    Only  that  material 


Fi?.  9. — Cuttin?ofr  Machine  In   10-In.   Mill. 
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will  be  allowed  to  remain  ou  baud  iu  tbe  warehouses 
whieli  is  being  held  for  carload  shipments  or  tbe  orer- 
roUing  of  an  order  giving  an  excess  production  of  that 
particular  stock. 

Tie  Plate  Department 
At  the  south  end  of  tbe  distributing  building  there  is 
an  extiusion  which  is  used  for  the  cutting  and  punching 
of  tie  plates.  This  is  arranged  with  skids  for  receiving 
the  bars  from  the  mill  and  is  iirovided  with  four  com- 
bination punches  and  shears,  designed  and  built  by  tbe 
Long  &  Allstatter  Company.  Hamilton,  Ohio.  These  are 
arranged  to  punch  one  tie  plate  at  the  same  time  cutting 
off  another  one  which  has  been  punched,  thereby  making 
a  tie  jilate  complete  at  one  stroke  of  the  machine.  The 
distributing  building  is  equipped  with  five  20-ton  cranes. 
102-ft.  span,  and  the  warehouses  are  each  equijiped  witli 
two  10-ton  cranes.  71-ft.  9-iu-span. 


A  New   Charcoal    Pig    Iron   for  Chilled 
Car  Wheels 


A  recent  pamphlet  of  the  Superior  <^"barcoal  Iron 
Comiiauy,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  devoted  to  that  com- 
pany's Special  charcoal  pig  iron  and  its  uses,  particularly 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  cast  iron  car  wheels 
and  of  chilled  rolls.  The  results  from  the  use  of  Lake 
Sujierior  charcoal  iron  in  car  wheels  in  the  period  of 
1S70-1SS5  are  referred  to  in  a  discussion  of  the  present 
day  demand  for  a  car  wheel  of  cast  iron  that  will  stand 
all  conditions  of  service  under  100.000-lb.  capacity  cars. 
The  company  set  out  to  produce  charcoal  iron  which 
would  be  not  only  like  that  of  the  early  days  but  be  able 
to  carry  the  scrap  wheel  of  to-day,  "  a  scrap  wheel  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  scrap  wheel  of  ISSO,  which  was 
made  almost  entirely  from  charcoal  iron."  The  result  of 
the  experiments  is  the  Special  charcoal  pig  iron  now 
made  at  Marquette,  Pioneer.  Excelsior  and  .\ntrim  fur- 
naces in  Michigan.  In  the  chilling  grades  this  iron  is 
spoken  of  as  very  uniformly  close  grained  in  structure 
and  of  fine  grained  chilling  quality.  The  grades  No.  3 
and  4  give  transverse  tests  from  22.000  to  2S,000  lb.  on  a 
2-in.  square  bar  broken  12  in.  between  supports,  and 
tensile  tests  from  30,000  to  3s.000  lb.  per  square  inch,  ac- 
cording to  grade.  The  grading  card  of  these  irons  is  as 
follows : 

Xoii-Cliilling  Open   Grain  Iron. 

, Silicon. , 

Minimum.       Average.  Maximum. 
Grade.  Per  cent.        Per  cent.     Per  cent. 

A    Scotch 2..3S  and  over. 

B    Scotch 2.13  2.25  2.37 

C    Scotch l.SS  2.00  2.12 

Low] 1.63  1.75  1.S7 

High    1 1.38  1.50  1.62 

Low   2 1.13  1.C5  1.37 

High   2 0.75  1.00  1.12 

Chilling  Close-Grained  Iron. 

, Approximate  average. , 

Silicon. 

Giade.  Chill.  Per  cent. 

Low  .'. Trace  to  V^  in 0.75 

High  .1 14  to  %  in 0.56 

Low  4 %  to   1   in 0.44 

High  4 1   to   1%  in 0..35 

Low  ." Low   mottled 0.25 

High  5 High    mottled 0.15 

6 Clear    white 0.10 

Phosphorus    0.15  to  0.22 

Manganese   0.20  to  0.60 

Sulphur    0.015  to  0.025 

Phosphorus  in  higher  percentage  can  be  supplied  if  desired. 

While  the  chilling  irons  are  graded  entirely  by  frac- 
ture grain  and  chill,  chemical  analysis  is  made  on  each 
shipment,  the  phosphorus,  manganese,  silicon  and  sul- 
phur content  being  marked  on  each  invoice.  The  com- 
pany makes  the  following  observations  as  to  the  use  of 
manganese  in  car  wheel  manufacture  and  the  ends  aimed 
at  in  the  production  of  its  Special  pig  iron  : 

Up  to  the  year  18S0  the  use  of  manganese  had  never  occu- 
pied any  particular  place  in  car  wheel  practice  except  as  it  was 
found  in  charcoal  pig  Iron.  As  previously  stated,  it  took  some 
years  to  bring  the  use  of  ferromanganese  into  general  practice, 
but,  as  this  Increased  from  year  to  year,  together  with  the  elim- 
ination of  charcoal  Irou  from  many  wheel  mixtures,  its  influence 


became  more  and  more  apparent,  its  effect  being  more  in  evidence 
after  the  introduction  of  50-;on  capacity  cars,  and  which  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  the  chilled  wheel. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  ferromanganese  on  the  crystalline 
Gtructurc  is  very  marked,  particularly  when  in  combination  with 
high  proportion  of  other  elements  ;  high  sulphur  with  manganese 
effecting  a  cam!>ination  which  produces  a  coarse  chilled  crystal- 
lization, which  can  be  readily  separated  under  distinct  lines  of 
cleavage,  and  which,  under  e.-scessive  heating  and  cooling  due  to 
brake  service,  causes  .cracking  and  disintegration  of  tread  and 
flange. 

The  strength  of  the  ordinary  cast  iron  wheel  of  today  is 
dependent  entirely  on  the  use  of  ferromangaaese.  and  with  its 
use  there  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  "  M.  C.  B.'  Specifica- 
tions of  "  drop  '  and  "  thermal  "  tests.  But  while  strength  can 
be  maintained  with  the  use  of  ferromanganese,  its  effect  on  chill 
structure  becomes  more  marked  with  every  re-melt,  so  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  with  the  present  method  of  manufacture  the 
cast  iron  car  wheel  is  deterif^rating  in  quality,  and.  if  this  is 
continued,  it  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  point  where  it  will 
Dsss  out  of  use  for  heavy  equipment.  If  the  railroads  wish  to 
establish  the  very  best  cast  iron  wheel  for  heavy  equipment, 
something  more  must  be  done  than  adhere  to  the  "  M.  C.  B. 
Specification  "  and  the  lowest  competitive  price.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  Special  pig  iron,  its  strength  is  obtained  with  man- 
ganese reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  with  its  fine  chill  structure, 
in  which  the  cleavage  feature  is  also  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it 
is  possible,  with  a  good  percentage  of  this  iron  and  selected  old 
wheels  that  have  stood  service,  to  produce  wheels  of  sufficient 
strength  to  greatly  exceed  at!  required  tests  without  the  use  of 
ferromanganese.  and  establish  the  Sne,  well  knit  chill  structure 
that  will  stand  service.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that  wheels 
made  in  this  way  will  cost  more  than  the  ferro-made  product. 

For  a  number  o;  years  the  opinion  was  quite  general  there 
was  not  sufficient  high  grade  charcoal  iron  available  to  change 
the  meth.'d  of  making  wheels.  This  opinion  is  not  warranted  by 
the  fncts.  If  demand  is  made  upon  charcoal  iron  makers  for  the 
high  quality  indicated  in  Special  iron,  to  the  extent  of  breaking 
away  from  the  "  ferro  "  wheel  for  heavy  equipment,  the  railroads 
will  find  them  equal  to  the  occasion  :  as  with  the  vast  iron  ore 
resources  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  immense  tracts  of  cordwood 
lands  in  absolute  control,  the  Special  iron  can  be  supplied  in 
quantity  to  meet  such  demand  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
manufacture  of  Special  charcoal  pig  iron  calls  for  high  order  of 
furnace  man.-'.gement :  a  careful  selection  and  preparation  of  uni- 
form ores :  the  reconstruction  of  furnace  lines  and  a  radical 
change  hi  furnace  manipulation. 

Special  iron  is  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  chilled  roll 
makers,  as  being  high  grade  material  tor  their  product.  The 
general  reduction  in  the  production  of  cold  blast  irons,  and  the 
diminishing  production  of  Southern  charcoal  pig  iron,  must  soon 
make  it  necessary  for  roll  makers  to  look  for  such  material  else- 
where. 

For  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  steam  cylinders  the  close 
grained  structure  of  Special  iron  will  produce  dense  castmgs 
of  medium  hardness  that  will  machine  to  a  fine  finish.  Also  in 
oidinary  foundry  mixtures  where  additional  strength'  is  desired 
without  disturbing  the  usual  mixture,  we  recommend  the  use  of 
cur  Special  irons. 

■>  «  > 

The  Keystone  Steel  Casting  Company.— This  com- 
pany succeeds  the  Keystone  Steel  Foundry  Company, 
Avonmore.  Pa.,  and  is  capitalized  at  $700,000.  equally  di- 
vided into  preferred  and  common  stock.  .\  good  work- 
ing capital  is  thereby  provided.  Charles  Biebl.  Taren- 
tum.  Pa.,  is  president ;  John  Sauers,  North  Side.  Pitts- 
burgh, vice-president :  and  John  Weilersbaeher.  Pitts- 
burgh, treasurer.  Tbe  concern  makes  a  specialty  of  steel 
eastings  from  one  pound  to  10  tons,  and  eaters  directly  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  of  mills,  in 
which  lines  its  eastings  have  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
The  company  maintains  a  i^ales  office  at  431  Frick  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  and  one  iu  Washington,  D.  C.  the  latter 
in  charge  of  W.  S.  Bishop.  Improvements,  including  the 
erection  of  an  additional  acid  open  hearth  furnace,  are 
contemplated  at  a  little  later  date.  The  present  build- 
ings and  floor  space  are  sufficient  for  its  immediate  needs. 


Hubbard  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  nianufacturers  of  railroad 
track  tools,  shovels,  scoops,  pole  line  material  and  Peirce 
brackets,  will  show  their  complete  line  of  goods  iu  booths 
197-198  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Railway  Appliances  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Chicago.  March  20  to 
25  inclusive.  This  exhibit  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  & 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association.  Hubbard  &  Co.  will 
be  represented  by  R.  L.  Mason.  Jr..  C.  L.  Peirse.  Jr..  B.  S. 
Handwork  and  J.  A.  McLaughlin.  Jr. 


The  Scott  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  SIOO.OOO  to  .?750.000. 
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American   Rolling    Mill  Equipment  of    Hagan 
Furnaces 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletowu  and 
Zanesville.  Ohio,  has  awarded  to  George  J.  Hagan,  fur- 
nace engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  contract  to  erect  all 
of  Its  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  jobbing  mill  furnaces  and 
annealing  furnaces  that  constitute  a  large  department  of 
Its  new  East  Works,  now  being  constructed  at  Middle- 
town  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000,000.  The  company  aims  to 
make  this  plant  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  No 
pains  or  expense  is  spared  in  installing  machinery  and 
furnaces  that  will  not  only  maintain  but  still  further 
Improve  the  already  high  standard  of  American  Ingot 
iron  which  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  has  the 
enviable  reputation  of  making. 

After  exhaustive  experiments  with  the  American 
underfeed  stoker  at  the  company's  Zanesville  plant  and 
careful  observation  of  the  working  of  this  stoker  at  sev- 
eral other  plants  having  it  in  successful  operation,  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  decided  to  adopt  it  as 
the  best  means  of  heating  its  new  sheet  and  pair  furnaces. 


Making  Duplicate  Automobile  Parts 

Some    Uses   of    Potter   &   Johnston   Automatic 
Machines  for  This  Work 


The  extensive  production  of  automobiles  during  the 
past  few  years  has  practically  revolutionized  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  manufacturing  small  gas  engines. 
Formerly  the  standard  line  of  machine  tools  was  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  but  now  special  machinery  for 
finishing  each  part  is  demanded.  The  manufacturers  find 
that  employing  machinery  of  this  type  not  only  for  finish- 
ing small  parts  such  as  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  studs,  &c.,  but 
also  for  all  classes  of  duplicate  parts,  both  large  and 
small,  made  from  castings,  drop  forgtngs  or  material  cut 
from  large  bar  stock  and  parts  drawn  from  sheet  metal 
where  a  final  finish  is  desired  on  some  surfaces  results 
in  not  only  maiutainiiig  the  extreme  accuracy  required 
of  this  class  of  work  but  at  the  same  time  reduces  the 
production  costs  to  a  minimum. 
Another  feature  which  has  made  it  possible  to  employ 


Fig.  i. — View  in  the  Plant  of  the  E-M-F  Company,  Showing  the    Special    Antomntic   Machines   Built    b.v    the   Potter   &   Johnston 

ilacliine  Company,    Pawtucliet.   R.   I. 


in  which  an  even  temperature  and  absence  of  scale  are 
the  ruling  desiderata.  Reduced  consumption  of  fuel  per 
ton  of  metal  heated  also  influenced  the  installation  of  the 
American  underfeed  stoker. 

The  Allis  continuous  pair  heating  furnaces  being  in- 
stalled will  heat  25  per  cent,  of  the  high  grade  ingot 
Iron  bars  rolled  into  sheets  at  the  new  East  Works.  The 
Allis  improved  hearth  not  only  constitutes  a  thoroughly 
practical  means  of  heating  sheet  bars  continuously, 
which  are  charged  at  one  end  of  the  furnace  and  drawn 
at  the  other,  but  it  also  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
In  ordinary  hand  manipulated  pair  heating  furnaces,  as 
It  increases  their  hearth  capacity  about  two  and  one- 
half  times,  which  enables  the  bars  to  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  heated  at  sheet  furnace  temperatures  and  con- 
sequently without  scaling. 

The  Damascus  Bronze  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
now  extensively  manufacturing  copper  containing  5,  10 
and  1.5  per  cent  phosphorus.  This  product  is  made  by 
very  few  concerns,  and  consumers  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  know  of  the  above-named  source  of  supply.  The 
company  has  recently  opened  offices  in  room  .506  Frank- 
lin Bank  Building,  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  Maurice 
Joy,  the  territory  to  include  the  entire  East.  It  also 
maintains  oflices  In  room  42  Tood  Building.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  charge  of  the  Chandler  &  Burgy  Company. 


automatic  machinery  so  extensively  for  finishing  this 
class  of  work  are  the  great  improvements  made  in  foun- 
dry practice  during  the  past  few  years  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  castings  which  were  uniform 
both  as  regards  quality  and  size.  Owing  to  imperfec- 
tions in  castings  and  drop  forgings  it  was  not  possible  a 
few  years  ago  to  realize  all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  automatic  machinery.  When  nickel  and  other 
alloy  steels  were  first  adopted  for  automobile  use  drop 
forgings  made  from  these  materials  were  not  uniform 
and  considerable  variation  in  the  hardness  of  the  ma- 
terial was  found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  forging. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the 
producers  of  drop  forgings  have  practically  overcome  this 
difficulty  and  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  drop  forgings 
which  conform  exactly  to  the  purchaser's  analysis  and 
that  are  uniform  throughout  when  properly  treated. 

In  a  large  number  of  automobile  plants  automatic  and 
special  machines  are  used  exclusively  for  the  production 
of  duplicate  parts.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  plants  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  No.  1  plant  of  the  E-M-F  Company.  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  some 
special  automatic  machines  built  by  the  Potter  &  John- 
ston Machine  Company,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  which  are  used 
exclusively  for  finishing  pistons,  several  machines  oper- 
ating on  this  class  of  work  alone.  The  special  auto- 
matic machinery  shown  in  the  background  is  employed 
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for  flnisbiiig  fly  wheels,  brake  slaoes,  iiistou  rings,  clutch 
parts,  and  gears  of  all  kinds  and  views  of  the  machines 
performing  these  operations  are  given  in  the  remaining 
engravings.  A  cast  iron  fly  wheel  is  being  finished  in 
Fig.  2  ;  in  Fig.  3  oil  grooves  and  those  for  the  oil  rings  are 
being  cut  in  a  piston  and  a  piston  ring  is  being  machined 
in  Fig.  4.  Figs.  5  and  6  illustrate  two  operations  upon 
clutch  parts.  Fig.  5.  showing  the  rim  of  a  clutch  cone 
being  tapered  while  Fig.  6  illustrates  the  operation  of  ma- 
chining the  drop  forged  hubs. 

The  automatic  machine  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  was  es- 
pecially designed  for  finishing  the  cast  iron  fly  wheels  of 
the  smaller  sizes  of  gas  engines.  A  three-jaw  chuck  Is 
used  to  hold  the  casting  and  as  the  gripping  is  done  in- 
side the  rim.  the  wheel  Is  completely  finished  at  one 
chucking,  which  insures  all  the  finished  surfaces  being 
concentric.  The  plan  of  using  several  cutting  tools  si- 
multaneously enables  work  to  be  produced  in  a  very  short 
time.  One  or  the  special  features  of  this  machine  is  not 
brought  out  in  the  engraving.  This  is  a  facing  and 
counterboring  tool  which  operates  automatically  through  ' 


operation  this  machine  is  entirely  automatic  and  the  rings 
are  completely  finished,  even  to  marking  the  thin  point 
where  each  ring  is  afterward  split.  The  step  tools  for 
cutting  the  rings  off  are  brought  into  action  when  the  bor- 
ing and  the  turning  has  proceeded  a  short  distance  so  that 
practically  all  the  finishing  tools  are  in  operation  simul- 
taneously. 

The  method  of  finishing  an  aluminum  clutch  cone  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  part  has  a  tapered  rim  which 
when  brought  into  action  fits  around  the  fly  wheel  that  is 
attached  directly  to  the  shaft  of  the  motor.  A  taper 
turning  tool  mounted  directly  on  the  cross  slide  is  used 
instead  of  adopting  the  somewhat  cumbersome  form  of 
taper  turning  tool  generally  employed  on  turret  lathes 
for  finishing  work  of  this  character.  The  cutting  tool  is 
fed  by  an  arm  attached  directly  to  the  turret  and  the 
spindle  revolves  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  necessary  for 
rapid  production  on  aluminum. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  employed  for 

finishing  drop  forged  clutch  hubs,  is  not  especially  novel. 

"At  the  same  time  the  part  is  not  large  and  a  number  of 


Fig.  2. — Finishing  Flywheels.  Fig.  3. — Cutting  Grooves  In  a  Piston. 

Fig.  4. — Finishing  a  Piston  Ring.  Fig.  5. — Tapering  a  Clutch  Cone  Rim.  Fig.  6. — Machining  Clutch  Hubs. 

ADAPTATIONS    OF    THE    AnTOMATIC    MACHIXE    FOB    FINISHING    VAEIOCS   AUTOMOBILE   PARTS 


the  hollow  spindle  and  finishes  the  side  of  the  hub  ad- 
jacent to  the  chuck. 

An  automatic  machine  which  is  especially  adapted  for 
finishing  pistons  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Before  being 
brought  to  this  machine,  the  open  or  crank  end  of  the 
piston  is  faced  and  bored  and  the  hole  for  the  pin 
drilled.  A  special  holding  device  moimted  on  the  spindle 
supports  the  piston  and  the  entire  surface,  including  the 
grooves  for  the  oiling  rings  and  those  for  distributing  the 
lubricant  itself  is  finished.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
head  end  of  the  piston  is  being  centered  and  when  the 
piece  leaves  this  machine  It  is  ready  to  be  mounted  on 
the  centers  of  a  grinder  for  the  final  finishing. 

Piston  rings  are  now  made  from  a  sleeve  casting  hav- 
ing sufficient  length  for  a  number  of  them  to  be  cut  from 
one  piece  and  a  flange  at  one  end  for  chucking.  For 
finishing  the  rings  an  interesting  machine  of  the  type 
Illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  extensively  employed.  The  cast- 
ing is  held  in  an  ordinary  three-jaw  chuck  and  the 
turning  tools  used  are  mounted  on  a  turret.  When  eccen- 
tric ring.s  are  being  finished  this  tool  receives  a  motion 
of  that  nature  which  is  transmitted  to  the  spindle  shaft 
by  an  arm  carrying  a  roller  running  on  an  eccentric  ring 
on  the  outside  of  the  chuck.  The  turret  also  supports  the 
boring  bar,  which  is  piloted  by  a  bushing  carried  in  the 
chuck,  this  being  an  efficient  and  rigid  arrangement.     In 


tools  mounted  on  the  cross  slide  and  the  turret  are 
cutting  simultaneously.  This  feature,  coupled  with  the 
automatic  speed  changes  provided,  gives  the  rapid  produc- 
tion rate  which  is  desired  by  manufacturers. 


The  George  V.  Cresson  Company's  Affairs.— Charles 

H.  Moyer,  manager  of  the  New  York  oflice  of  the  George 
V.  Cresson  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  Charles  G.  Bu- 
chanan have  been  appointed  receivers  for  the  interests 
of  the  company  in  New  York  City.  Webster  King 
Wetherill,  the  receiver  for  the  company  In  Philadelphia, 
will  continue  the  business  until  its  affairs  are  straight- 
ened out.  The  receivers  have  found  the  business  in 
fairly  good  shape.  The  company  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $306,800  in  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $500,000  in  common  stock  have  been 
issued.  The  assets  are  $1,327,270.  against  which  there 
are  liabilities  of  $51(i.l00,  including  a  mortgage  of 
M75.000. 

. <  •  » 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guthrie.  Okla..  is  ne- 
gotiating with  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  for 
the  removal  of  their  factories  to  that  place,  and  has  re- 
cently organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas  which  expects  to  commence  operations 
within  the  next  three  months. 
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CONCENTRATING  AND  BRIQUETTING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  SYDVARANGER 
-^  DISTRICT  IN  NORTHERN  NORWAY 


An  Output  of  1,000,000  Tons  a  Year— Details  of  a  Vast  Undertaking   Employing  in 

Part  American   Machinery 


By   X.   V.    HANSELI..* 


Away  north  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Oceau.  where 
until  recently  only  a  few  dilapidated  huts  of  fishermen 
existed  and  where  the  great  stillness  of  the  Arctic  night 
seldom  was  broken  unless  it  were  by  the  raging  snow- 
storms— there  one  of  the  most  gigantic  iron  mining  under- 
takings of  the  world  will  soon  have  modified  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  trading 
post  to  which  Laplanders  from  tlie  inland  fjelds  came 
with  their  herds  of  reindeer  or  where  a  whaling  schooner 
would  seek  refuge ;  otherwise,  it  rarely  had  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world. 

The  change  has  come  quickly.  In  1902  exploration 
[larties  prospecting  for  copper  discovered  vast  iron  ore 
deposirs  on  the  [leninsula  between  the  two  fjord  arms  at 
Sydvaranger.  The  place  is  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Norway.  In  1904  Aktieselskabet  Sydvarauger  was  formed 
to  exploit  the  deposits ;  and  when  in  1910  operations  were 
started  Kirkenes.  which  is  the  new  town  at  Sydvaranger, 
5  miles  distant  from  the  mines,  was  already  a  thrifty 
community  with  3000  inhabitants,  electric  light,  excellent 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  a  hotel  and  a  number  of 
stores,  with  mail  steamer  service  twice  weekly. 

Location  and  Climatic  Conditions 

The  only  ways  of  reaching  Sydvarauger  are  by  one  of 
these  steamers  from  one  of  the  more  southerly  ports  of 
Norway  or  by  railroad  through  Sweden  to  Narvik,  the 
shipping  port  of  the  Kiruna  ore  of  Sweden.  From  Narvik 
it  takes  four  days  and  four  nights  to  reach  Sydvaranger. 
the  journey  carrying  one  through  the  characteristic  Nor- 
wegian scenery  of  fjords  and  fjelds.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  voyage  the  steamer  circles  North  Cape. 

Although  Sydvaranger  is  at  so  high  a  latitude  as  GO 
degrees  -!0  minutes — not  less  than  220  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle — the  climate  does  not  impose  as  great  hard- 
ships on  the  inhabitants  as  would  be  supposed.  The  Gulf 
Stream,  which  circles  northern  Norway,  makes  naviga- 
tion possible  all  the  year  round,  although  it  might  freeze 
in  the  fjords.  Against  emergency  the  mining  company 
keeps  two  ice  breakers :  this  chiefly  to  satisfy  the  steam- 
ship comi)anies.  The  monthly  average  temperatures  are 
given  below : 


Deg.  F. 

January    13 

February    10.4 

March   1T.8 

April    28 

May 36 

June    46 


Deg.  F. 

July    .52.7 

-Vugust    .i2.5 

September 43.8 

October     31. S 

November   L'i 

December    13.3 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  average  temperature  is  below 
freezing  point  during  seven  months  of  the  year :  but  it 
only  occasionally  drops  as  low  as  30  or  40  degrees  below 
zero.  Vegetation  is.  of  course,  very  sparse.  Rugged 
birches,  growing  low  and  bushy,  are  nearly  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tree  group.  The  country  is  most 
desolate,  .\griculture  is  impossible,  and  the  few  natives 
are  either  tisbermen  or  nomadic  Laps. 

Ore  Occurrence 

The  whole  territory  is  covered  by  old  eruptive  rocks, 
chiefly  granites  and  gabbros.  which  have  been  pressed 
and  folded  so  that  they  are  partly  metamorphosed  and 
everywhere  have  a  stratified  gneissic  appearance.  The 
ore  occurs  iu  this  granitic  gneiss  in  numerous  lens-shaped 


layers,  with  the  same  strike  and  dip  as  the  surrounding 
country  rock,  the  ore  bearing  territory  being  limited  to 
a  zone  about  S  miles  long  in  general  direction  from  north 
to  south  and  1  to  3  miles  wide.  The  relative  locations 
of  the  various  ore  deposirs  can  l:e  seen  on  Fig.  1.  Some 
of  them,  especially  in  the  northern  end  of  the  field  north 
of  the  little  lake.  Bjiirnevand.  Fig.  2,  are  very  large — 1 


Fig.   ]. 


-Map    of    the    Sydvar.Tnger    Iron    Ore    District. 
Patches  Represent  Ore  Deposits. 


Black 


*  c  If   Hamilton   &   Hansel],   mining  engineers, 
New    York. 


29   Broadway. 


mile  in  leugth  1  y  COO  ft.  in  their  widest  parts.  From  this 
size  there  are  all  gradations  down  to  small  lenses  only 
a  few  feet  long.  Generally  the  dip  is  very  steep,  being  60 
to  70  degrees  from  the  horizon. 

The  ore  is  of  banded  structure,  consisting  of  narrow 
layers  alternately  high  and  low  iu  iron.  The  richer 
layers  consist  of  magnetite  with  some  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, the  leaner  ones  of  quartz  with  some  magnetite 
and  hornblende.  Fig.  3.  The  banded  structure  is  also 
characterized  by  intensive  folding  of  the  layers.  Fig.  4. 
Here  and  there  the  ore  bodies  are  cut  by  dykes  of  diabase 
or  granite. 

From  Vogfs  descriiiti<!U  »(  the  ore  occurrence  most  of 
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these  notes  of  the  geology  of  the  field  have  been  taken,  as 
the  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit 
prevented  any  examination  by  him.  Vogt  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  ore  bodies  were  formed  by  magmatic  differ- 
entiation, and  that  therefore  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
which  at  the  surface  are  from  14  to  1  mile  long,  continue 
to  great  depth,  with  practically  the  same  cross  section. 

The  ore  bodies  have  offered  greater  resistance  to  ero- 
sion than  the  wall  rocli.  and  therefore  generally  appear 
in  the  terrain  as  long  ridges,  higher  where  the  ore  bodies 
are  wider.  For  instance,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  V- 
shaped  one  at  Lake  BjiJrnevand,  Fig.  2.  rises  250  ft.  over 
the  lake  level,  or  about  500  ft.  above  tidewater. 

The  iron  percentage  of  the  ore  varies  lietween  .30  and 


!    ^   y 


Fig.  2. — Ore  Deposits  North  of  Lake  Bjornevand. 
of  a  Portion  of  Fig.  1. 


Enlargement 


TiO.    

O.OS 

P,Oe 

0.07 

S 

0  04 

Total 

Fe    

99.23 

37.68 

38  per  cent.,  but  it  averages  35  to  37  per  cent.  A  com- 
plete analysis  representative  of  the  ore  at  Bjornevand 
shows  the  following : 

FejOs    .36.71 

PeO   15.40 

SIO 43.92 

AljOj   0.83 

MnO    0.,^8 

MgO    1.12 

CaO   0.48 

Extent  of  Ore  Deposits 

To  begin  with,  the  deposits  north  of  Bjornevand  are 
being  exploited.  These  are  of  tremendous  dimensions, 
varying  in  thickness  from  175  to  600  ft.,  the  average  prob- 
ably being  300  ft.  The  ore  area  of  this  part  of  the  field 
Is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than  400,000  sq.  yd.,  of  which, 
however,  120,000  sq.  yd.  is  covered  by  Lake  Bjornevand. 
By  magnetometric  survey  the  outlines  of  the  deposit  have 
been  well  defined.  In  due  course  Bjiirnevand  will  be 
drained  by  a  tunnel  to  the  fjord,  so  there  is  no  reason  not 


to  include  that  part  of  the  deposit  in  the  calculations. 
Probably  over  40,000,000  tons  can  be  excavated  in  open 
cut  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  underground 
mining.  To  the  tidewater  level  the  estimated  amount  of 
available  ore  is  400,000,000  tons. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  field  at  Lake  Ornevand  are 
a  number  of  lenses  of  ore  of  higher  iron  content — 52  to 
53  per  cent.  Fe.    To  a  depth  of  TOO  ft.  it  is  estimated  that 


Fig 


3. — Microsection  of   Sydvaranger  Ore,   Magnified   25   Diam- 
eters     Black,  Magnetite  :  Shaded,  Hornblende ;   White, 
Quartz. 


at  least  4,000.000  tons  of  this  high  class  ore  can  be  mined- 
The  distance  here  from  the  main  part  of  the  field  is  nearly 
6  miles.  It  is  the  intention  to  leave  this  ore  intact  for 
the  time  being. 

Mine  and  Mine  Equipment 

.\  general  view  of  the  Sydvaranger  field  is  given  in 
Fig.  5.  The  quarry  is  laid  out  in  benches  65  ft.  in  hight, 
two  of  which  have  been  opened;  3%-in.  Ingersoll  rock 
drills  are  used.  The  broken  ore  is  loaded  by  two  90-ton 
Marion  steam  shovels  on  flat  cars  with  loose  10-tott 
buckets  of  the  Edison  system.  Fireless  locomotives  haul 
the  ore  to  the  preliminary  coarse  crushing  plant,  which 
is  about  2000  ft.  from  the  nearest  opening.    At  intervals 


Fig    4  — Folding  of   Lajors   of   Magnetite   and   Quartz. 

the  locomotives  are  charged  from  a  stationary  boiler  plant 
with  steam  of  200  lb.  pressure.  With  one  charging  they 
will  run  21  miles.  Their  weight  empty  is  21  tons,  and  in 
operation,  when  the  boiler  is  half  filled  with  hot  water, 
they  weigh  about  30  tons.  The  advantage  in  their  use 
lies  chiefly  in  the  possibility  of  using  cheap  coal  under 
the  stationary  boiler,  which  is  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox  make, 
furnished  with  mechanical  stoker.  Locomotive  coal  at 
this  distance  from  coal  producing  centers  costs  75  to  80 
per  cent,  more  than  the  boiler  coal  they  are  employing. 
The  train  crew  consists  of  only  two  men,  the  engineer  and 
one  brakeman. 

At  the  mine's  crushing  plant  the  preliminary  crushing 
of  the  ore  takes  place.  At  present  there  is  installed  here 
only  one  No.  IS  gyratory  crusher  of  AUis-Chalmers  make. 
This  is  giving  very  satisfactory  service,  crushing  the  ore 
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Fig.  5. — General  View  of  Sydvaranger  Ore  Field  North  of  Lalie   Bjornevand,  Showing  Crushing  Plant  and  Ore  Bins. 

Machine  Shop  on  the  Left. 


down  to  10  in.  or  less.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found 
with  it  \yas  said  to  be  that  it  would  not  take  the  largest 
pieces  that  the  steam  shovel  could  load,  the  receiving 
opening  being  only  36  in.  in  width,  and  therefore  some 
bulldozing  has  to  be  done — an  expensive  operation  in  a 
large  quarry.*  The  crusher  is  mounted  on  a  concrete  base. 
In  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sunk  in  the  rock  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  driven  by  a  250-hp.  motor.  At  full  operating  load 
the  ammeter  indicates  that  160  to  170  hp.  are  consumed. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  general  arrangement.  The  crushed  ore 
Is  transported  on  a  36-in.  conveying  belt  through  an  in- 
clined tunnel  to  a  series  of  bins  at  the  side  of  the  hill,  in- 
side which  is  the  crushing  plant.  The  total  capacity  of 
the  bins  is  4000  tons.  By  means  of  a  cross  conveyor  lead- 
ing over  their  tops  and  an  automatic  movable  tipper  they 

*  Sinoe  this  crusher  was  bought  and  installed,  others  of  the 
same  type  with  greatly  increased  receiving  openings  have  been 
constructed. 


can  all  be  well  filled.  The  bins  have  for  their  base  the 
solid  rock.  Six  45-ton  railroad  cars  can  be  loaded  at  the 
same  time. 

The  railroad  to  the  separating  plant  at  Klrkenes  1b 
very  well  equipped  with  modern  40-ton  locomotives  and 
45-ton  steel  cars  with  hopper  bottoms.  The  track  la 
standard  broad  gauge.  The  grade  to  the  separating  plant 
is  very  favorable,  with  a  drop  of  56  ft.  in  the  distance  of 
5  miles. 

Concentrating  and  Briquetting  Plant 

Fig.  7  gives  a  view  of  the  concentrating  and  briquet- 
ting  buildings.  They  are  on  a  side  hill  not  far  from  the 
fjord.  The  plant  is  laid  out  in  every  detail  according  to 
the  Grondal  wet  system,  and,  being  the  latest  and  largest 
of  the  kind,  it  is  going  to  serve  as  a  model  for  many  to  be 
built  elsewhere.  It  is  constructed  in  a  very  substantial 
way ;  consideration  of  cost  has  been  secondary. 


Fig.  C.— Knd  and  Side  Elevations,  Showing  General  Arrangement  of  Crushing  Plant. 
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Fig,  7. — Concentrating  and  Brlquettlng  Plant  at  KIrkenes. 


The  concentrating  plant  is  laid  out  in  20  similar  paral- 
lel units.  Eight  of  these  are  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion. The  programme  calls  for  the  Immediate  installa- 
tion of  four  additional  units  and  the  work  on  these  is  now 
going  on.  The  capacity  of  each  unit  was  calculated  as 
300  tons  per  24  hours,  a  figure  that  the  operations  to  date 
indicate  will  probably  be  exceeded.  Still,  with  12  units 
going  at  that  rate,  the  plant  will  handle  3600  tons  of 
crude  ore  daily. 

The  arrangement  of  the  concentrating  and  briquetting 
plant  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Each  unit  comprises  a  crude 
ore  bin  preceding  a  Hadfield  jaw  crusher,  one  conveyor 
belt  taking  the  ore  from  the  crusher  to  a  distributing  bin, 
two  ball  mills  fed  by  automatic  feeders,  two  sets  of  tan- 
dem Grondal  separators,  two  tube  mills,  and  two  sets  of 
finishing  separators,  also  tandem.  The  finished  concen- 
trates are  collected  in  settling  tanks,   where  the  water 


drains  off,  and  are,  after  a  certain  interval,  transferred 
by  grab  buckets  to  the  shipping  track  or  to  the  brlqnet- 
ting  plant.  The  whole  plant  Is  built  in  a  series  of  steps 
or  terraces,  one  step  being  provided  for  each  operation 
of  the  process.  On  account  of  this  general  incline  of  the 
plant  the  ore  passes  from  the  distributing  bins  through 
the  whole  plant  by  gravity,  the  flow  of  water  assisting  ItB 
travel. 

Highest  up  are  the  crude  ore  bins.  They  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  concrete  and  rest  upon  the  rock.  The 
ore  is  drawn  from  them  automatically  by  means  of  roller 
feeders  to  the  Hadfield  crushers  standing  m  front  of  thetn. 
The  construction  of  these  crushers  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  usual  American  type.  The  swinging  jaw,  for 
instance,  is  so  shaped  that  the  upper  half  of  it  makes  a 
smaller  angle  with  the  stationary  jaw  than  the  lower  half. 
The  fulcrum  of  the  movement  is  raised  rather  high  over 


Big.  8. — General  Arrangement  of  Concentrating  and  Briquetting  Pinnt.     1,  Crude  Ore  Bin:  2,  Hadfield  Jaw  Crashers  ;  S.Cowvejot 
Belts ;  4,  Distributing  Bins  ;  5,  Ball  Mills ;  6,   Tandem    Grondai   Separators ;  7,  Tube  Mills  ;  8,  Finishing  Separa-  j 

tors;  9.  Settling  Tanks  tor  Concentrates;  10,  GrSndal  Briquetting  Presses;  11,  GrSndal  Briquetting 
Kilns;   12,   Storage   Place   for  Briquettes;    13,   Railroad   Track   for   Outgoing  Finished 
Product ;  14,  Gas  Producers. 
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the  frame.  lu  this  way  a  hetler  grip  of  hirge  pieces  of 
ore  is  obtaiued,  so  that  they  are  not  so  likely  to  jump  out 
of  the  crusher.  lu  these  crushers  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a 
maximum  size  of  V/2  to  2  in.  After  this  it  is  carried  by 
means  of  conveyor  belts  from  the  crushers  to  the  distrib- 
uting bins  over  the  ball  mills.  From  this  place  down,  in- 
cluding the  briquetting  plant,  there  is  one  continuous  open 
building  through  which  the  ore  gradually  i>asses. 

The  ball  mills  are  fed  by  automatic  feeders  of  the  type 
In  which  the  ore  is  scraped  liy  a  stationary  knife  from  a 
revolving  disk.  At  this  place  is  added  the  water  which 
carries  the  ore  through  the  grinding  mills  and  the  sepa- 
rators. The  ball  mills,  Fig.  i).  are  of  the  Griindal  type, 
built  of  cast  iron  cylinders  lined  with  chilled  cast  iron 
bars,  which  form  a  corrugated  surface  similar  to  what  is 
known  in  this  country  as  the  El  Oro  lining.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  Grondal  mills  for  10  years  or  more.  The 
mills  are  charged  with  4  tons  of  cast  iron  or  steel  balls. 
In  one  operation  they  grind  ore  fed  to  them  from  a  size 


Fig.  9.  —Electrically  Driven  Grondal  Ball  Mill. 

of  IV2  to  2  in.  down  to  about  20  mesh.  The  size  of  the 
discharge  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  ore  and  of  water 
fed  to  the  mill.  The  illustration  shows  the  mill  with  its 
individual  motor  drive.  Its  capacity  varies  between  150 
and  200  tons  of  crude  ore  in  24  hours. 

From  the  ball  mills  the  ore  continues  to  the  first  set 
of  magnetic  separators.  These  are  of  the  standard 
Grondal  type,  with  34-in.  face  and  2S-in.  diameter  of  the 
drums,  and,  as  mentioned,  are  arranged  in  tandem.  The 
brass  drum  rotates  around  a  fixed  system  of  electro- 
magnets of  alternating  polarity.  Fig.  10.  with  its  lowest 
point  about  y^  in.  above  the  water  level  of  a  weir  box. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  separator  is  that  the 
pulp  is  not  fed  directly  on  the  drum,  but  is  brought  into 
the  field  -of  magnetic  influence  by  being  flushed  by  the 
water  current  from  the  preceding  ball  mill  through  the 
weir  box  under  the  drum.  The  magnetic  particles  are 
drawn  out  of  the  water  and  against  the  drum.  Carried 
by  its  rotation  out  of  the  field,  they  are  easily  washed  off 
by  water.  By  the  operation  of  the  machines  in  tandem 
the  first  machine,  which  receives  the  whole  output  of  the 
ball  mill,  can  be  allowed  to  run  considerably  overloaded. 
The  intense  magnetic  field  will  extract  all  magnetic  par- 
ticles, but  in  their  on-rush  they  may  envelop  and  carry 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  non-magnetic  tailings.  The 
second  machine,  receiving  the  concentrates  from  the  first 


one,  is  relieved  of  the  bulk  of  non-magnetic  material.  It 
operates  under  better  conditions  and  delivers  a  product 
higher  in  iron.  Together  the  two  machines  make  a  thor- 
ough separation  of  more  than  150  tons  of  crude  ore  per 
day  of  21  hours.  The  current  required  for  magnetizing 
purposes  amounts  to  S  amperes  at  220  volts  for  each 
separator.    They  are  belt  driven  by  the  same  3-hp.  motor. 

From  the  tandem  separators  the  magnetic  pulp  runs 
directly  into  tube  mills  mounted  on  the  next  terrace  of 
the  building.  Fig.  11  gives  a  view  of  the  separators  and 
tube  mills.  The  latter  are  of  somewhat  modified  type, 
with  the  bearings  especially  well  designed.  The  ol)ject 
of  the  tube  mills  is  to  further  comminute  the  concentrate 
from  the  first  tandem  separators,  making  it  possible  to 
raise  the  iron  content  a  little  more.  In  certain  cases, 
when  the  ore  is  of  fine  granulation,  the  rule  is  to  run  the 
ball  mills  so  that  a  portion  of  the  discharge  stays  on, 
say,  20-mesh  screen ;  then  in  the  concentration  of  It  the 
iron  percentage  may  be  raised  only  to  50  to  55  per 
cent.,  and  therefore  a  retreatment  is  required.  The 
Sydvarauger  ore  is  very  fine  grained  and  therefore  con- 
tains a  large  percentage  of  middlings  in  this  product, 
necessitating  the  tube  mill  grinding.  The  final  separation 
afterward  on  the  finishing  separators,  which  are  en- 
tirely like  the  first  set,  like  them  running  tandem,  raises 
the  iron  content  in  this  case  to  69  per  cent.,  the  sulphur 
and  jihosphorus  being  lowered  to  respectively  0.015  and 
1X000  per  cent. 

The  finished  concentrates  are  delivered  by  means  of 
distributing  launders  to  big  settling  tanks,  of  which 
there  are  six.  constructed  entirely  of  concrete  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  building.  They  have  each  a 
capacity  of  3000  tons  of  wet  concentrate.  WhUe  some  of 
them  are  being  filled  by  means  of  distributing  launders, 
the  others  which  have  had  the  surplus  water  drained  off 
are  emptied  by  means  of  a  grab  bucket.  Fig.  12  gives 
an  interior  view  of  this  part  of  the  mill. 

Briquetting  Kilns 

At  present  only  eight  briquette  kilns  are  Installed. 
They  are  built  in  pairs,  each  one  operated  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  They  will  take  care  of  half  the 
output  of  the  mill,  the  capacity  of  each  being  about  100 
tons  of  briquettes  in  24  hours.  It  is  proposed  to  ship 
the  remainder  of  the  concentrates  without  briquetting, 
and  the  company  has  therefore  installed  two  rotary 
dryers,  through  which  this  part  of  the  product  will  be 
passed  to  eliminate  such  water  as  cannot  be  drained  ofif. 
This  means  that  the  purchaser  will  have  to  briquette 
the  fine  material.  It  probably  is  impossible  to  use  it  in 
blast  furnace  operations  in  its  fine  condition,  as  too  large 
a  part  of  it  would  be  blown  over  into  the  flues.  The 
drying  is  done  in  order  to  escape  the  freight  charges  on 
the  S  to  10  per  cent,  of  moisture  that  cannot  be  drained 
off. 

The  fine  ore  taken  by  the  grab  buckets  from  the 
settling  tanks  is  dumped  into  hoppers  which  deliver  it 
to  presses  of  the  Grondal  type.  The  briquettes  are  6 
in.  square  with  a  thickness  of  2^2  in.,  and  weigh  when 
burnt  about  12  lb.  each.  When  delivered  by  the  presses, 
they  are  placed  by  hand  edgewise  in  two  tiers  on  flat 
cars.  Each  car  will  hold  1%  tons.  No  binder  whatever 
is  used,  but  the  moisture  of  the  concentrate  is  sufficient 
to  hold  the  briquettes  together  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
handled. 

The  kilns  are  of  the  well  known  Grondal  type,  con- 
sisting of  long  channel  furnaces,  through  which  the  bri- 
quetted  ore  on  the  flat  cars  slowly  passes.  The  cars 
together  form  a  continuous  intermittently  moving  plat- 
form dividing  the  kiln  into  two  compartments.  Through 
the  lower  one,  cold  air  is  drawn  in  order  to  protect  the 
trucks  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  one.  The  kilns  are 
fired  with  producer  gas  entering  through  the  arched  roof 
not  far  from  the  discharge  end.  The  combustion  gases 
travel  toward  the  inlet  end  of  the  kiln,  meeting  the 
damp  briquettes,  drying  them,  and  slowly  heating  them 
to  the  intense  temperature  of  the  combustion  zone.  Here 
is  the  greatest  heat,  reaching  2500  degrees  F.  The  bri- 
quettes agglutinate,  with  a  complete  recrystallization  of 
the  whole  mass.  There  is  a  highly  oxidizing  atmosphere 
throughout  the  whole  kiln,  caused  by  the  blowing  in  of 
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several  times  the  amount  of  air  required  for  the  com- 
bustion, this  air  having  been  highly  heated  in  cooling 
off  the  briquettes  when  they  have  passed  the  combustion 
zone  and  before  they  leave  the  kiln.  Thus  the  magnetic 
concentrate  is  converted  into  a  ferric  oxide  of  iron.  This 
material    has    all    the    characteristics    of    hematite    and 


I 


Fig.  ]0.— Sectional  Elevation  of  Griindal  No.  3  Separator. 

therefore  is  not  open  to  the  objections  sometimes  raised 
to  magnetites  by  blast  furnace  operators. 

When  the  ears  are  discharged  from  the  kiln,  the  bri- 
quettes are  taken  directly  to  the  dock  to  be  loaded  into 
steamers,  or,  when  no  steamer  is  at  hand,  they  are  stored 
in  a  place  provided  opposite  the  loading  dock.  There  is 
also  some  space  available  inside  the  briquetting  plant, 
just  at  the  end  of  the  kilns. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  kilns  are  fired  with  pro- 
ducer gas.  This  is  obtained  from  a  battery  of  gas  pro- 
ducers of  standard  type  in  an  adjoining  building.  The 
coal  consumption  per  ton  of  briquettes  is  about  6  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  finished  product. 

Xo  other  labor  is  employed  around  the  plant  than  the 
pressmen,  who  are  expected  to  handle  25  tons  per  man 
and  shift,  and  the  discharge  men,  who  transfer  the  bri- 
quettes from  the  cars  to  the  10-ton  buckets,  in  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  harbor.  The  empty  briquettf 
cars  are  returned  to  the  presses  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  haulage. 

Analysis  of  Concentrates 

The  fine  concentrates  when  ready  for  shipment  are  of 
remarkable  purity.  A  representative  analysis  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Per  cent. 

Fe    69.00 

CaO    0.25 

MgO    0.24 

MnO    0.07 

In  the  briquetting  of  this  material,  the  percentage 
of  iron  will  be  reduced  1%  to  2  per  cent,  on  account  of 
the  up-oxidation  of  the  magnetite.  The  weight  will  nat- 
urally increase  correspondingly  from  the  weight  of  the 
dried  concentrates.  The  analysis  shows :  Fe,  67  per 
cent. ;  P.  0.006  per  cent. ;  and  S,  O.OOS  per  cent. 

General  Features  of  Construction 

The  buildings  are  of  steel  with  brick  filling  between 
the  columns.  Light  in  them  Is  especially  well  provided 
by  sky  and  side  lights.  Although  they  are  in  a  country 
of  heavy  snow  fall,  no  special  precautions  have  been  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  heavy  snow   loads,  as  the  heat 
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within  tlie  buildings  melts  the  snow  as  soon  as  it  falls 
on  them.  Floors  throughout  are  of  concrete  with  all 
launders  from  grinding  mill,  &c.,  sunk  into  them,  so  that 
there  are  no  obstructions  to  free  passage  in  front  of  the 
machinery  and  on  its  sides.  All  units  of  machinery  ai-e 
driven  by  individual  motors,  so  that  the  plant  is  entirely 
free  from  shafting  and  belting.  Over  each  step  or  ter- 
race of  the  mill,  a  traveling  crane  is  arranged  for  haul- 
ing machinery  and  parts  while  making  repairs,  the 
cranes  running  at  right  angles  to  the  s'ope  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  Heating  of  the  Plant 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  a  cold  climate  like  that 
at  Sytlvaranger  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  great  pre- 
cautions to  keep  the  plant  warm  in  winter  time,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  water  conduits.  &c.,  from  freezing.  As 
a  matter  of  facT:,  the  only  means  of  heating  the  enormous 
building  is  an  arrangement  by  which  some  of  the  waste 
heat  of  the  combustion  gases  when  leaving  the  briquette 
kilus  is  employed  to  warm  the  air.  The  combustion 
gases  are  drawn  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan  from  the 
kilns  and  before  being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
they  are  forced  through  radiators  in  a  heating  chamber 
above  the  kilns.  Cold  air  from  the  outside  is  forced  by 
a  blower  to  circulate  around  the  heating  elements  and 
then  allowed  to  escape  into  the  briquetting  building. 
From  there  it  naturally  rises  gradually  through  the 
whole  plant. 

Water  Supply 

The  water  required  for  the  concentrating  process  is 
pumped  by  centrifugal  pumps  to  the  ball  mill  floor; 
there  it  is  introduced  into  the  system  and  gradually  de- 
scends with  the  ore.  As  condenser  water  from  the  sur- 
face condenser  of  the  plant  is  used,  it  has  a  temperature 
of  10  to  12  degrees  abo\e  freezing  point  when  it  reaches 
the  mill.  All  the  water  except  the  drainage  water  from 
the  settling  tanks,  which  is  re-introduced  into  the  sys- 


Fig.  11. — Separators  and  Tube  Slills. 

tem,  is  wasted  with  the  outgoing  tailings.  As  salt  water 
from  the  fjord  is  used,  there  has  been  no  need  for  econ- 
omizing, as  is  the  case  at  other  places  where  the  tail- 
ings are  caused  to  settle  in  large  settling  ponds  and  the 
cleared  water  is  reused  indefinitely.  Here  the  tailings 
are  run  directly  into  the  fjord  through  a  cast  iron  pipe, 
discharging  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
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Ore  Loading  Cranes  tiuliiiif.     I'.acli  boiler  luis  a  heating  surface  of  5375  sq. 

The    l.riqm-ttes   to   be  shipped   are   loaded   into   self-  ''•■  «"^1  ^^<'  "O^-'^^'S  Pi'essure  is  ISO  lb.  per  sq.  In.     The 

dumpiug  buckets  holding  10  tons  each.     Three  of  these  l^o""-^  <ire  of  stand^iHi  type  and  the  stoking  apparatus 

are  placed  on  a  Hat  car  and  hauled  by  an  electric  loco-  '«  t'**"  ^abcock  &  Wilcox  chain  type.     The  two  econo- 

niotive  with  third  rail  system  to  the  harbor,  a  distance  "»^ers  are  of  the  Ilart.nann  type,  with  the  water  and  the 

of  about  1200  ft.     Thev   rea -h  the  loading  place  at  an  "-"^'e  gases  moving  in  opposite  directions.     Two  boUera 

elevation  of  about  S5  ft.  abo^e  water  level.    Two  loading  '>"<!  o"<^  economi/.er.  with  clmnney    form  a  group  for  one 

machines  similar  to  the  Brown  Hoist  system  have  been  ^t*-'""'  t"'''^'"^-     ^l.e  odd  fifth  boiler  can  be  coupled  to 

provided  to  convoy  the  buckets  to  the  hold  of  the  steamer.  "">"  economizer.                                             ,  ,      , 

The  loading  machines  are  built  by  Becham  &  Keetman.  ^^'^  '^""l  transport  arrangement  consists  of  an  aerial 

Duisburg.  Gormanv.    They  are  172  ft.  in  length,  of  steel  f«'""ay  from  the  harbor,  which  delivei^  the  coal    o  a 

throughout.    The  lower  leg  of  the  traveler,  as  in  Fig.  13.  ''^°'^'  I"'*^  '"  f'-°"'  "^  ^^^  '«""^i-  P'»"f-    ^\'>"'  ^"''^  "  '« 

Is  supported  on  a  concrete.dock  330  ft.  in  length,  outside  «'<^^-"t*''l  '"  f"^"  ^''^'•^.  ^^  "  ^'''^^  «*o'^»S'^  l^'''  ""'°y«  ^he 

which  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of  26  ft.    The  loading  '^«''<''-^  ^'"^  '^  'J''^"^"  "J  »^«  ordinary  way  through  iron 

capacity  of  each  crane  is  100  tons  per  hour.     Fig.  14  ^'""^"^t^,  »•»  ^^^  '"^chariical  stokers. 

shows  one  of  the  travelers  completed.  I'^   the   upper   portion   of   the   engine   rooii>    the   two 

steam  turbines  are  installed.     They  are  run  at  a  speed 

Power  Plant  of  1500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  means  of  spring 

It  was  originally  intended  to  build  a  steam  power  couplings  are  direct-connected  to  the  2100-kw..  three- 
plant  at  Klrkenes  and  at  the  same  time  exiilolt  the  Pl'ase  generators.  The  generators  are  fitted  with  direct- 
waterfalls  of  the  Pasvik  River,  which  are  only  about  coupled  exciters.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbines 
five  miles  from  the  mines.  As  the  river  at  this  place  passes  to  a  surface  condenser  directly  below  them  in  the 
forms  the  boundary   line  between   Norway  and   Russia,  l>aseinent  of  the  engine  house. 

It    Involved    such    diflSculties    to    make    proper    arrange-  The  power  plant  was  ready  for  trial  runs  in  October, 

ments  that  eventually  the  idea  had  to  be  abandoned  and  1909.    It  was  tested  by  a  special  committee  the  following 

steam  was  adopted  as  the  sole  power.  month.    Some  figures  from  the  report  are  sufficiently  in- 

The  DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Company  of  Stockholm  teresting   to    repeat.      The    contract    with    the    DeLaval 

was  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  whole  plant;  Steam  Turbine  Company  stipulated  a  coal  consumption 

and  by  its  courtesy  the  data  given  have  been  obtained.  not  exceeding  22  lb.   per  kilowatt  hour,   with   both   the 

For  the  fully  completed  plant,  the  programme  provides  2100-kw.  turbines  fully  loaded  and  working  condensing 

for  three  steam  turbine  generators  for  three-phase  alter-  with  superheated  steam.     Inasmuch  as  this  stipulation 

natlng  current  of  800  to  850  volts  each  of  a  maximum  of  is  for  net  kilowatt  hours,  it  comprises  all  the  coal  for 

3750  effective  horsepower;  one  steam  turbine  generator  the  auxiliary  machinery.     The  test,   as   it   turned  out, 

for  three-phase  alternating  current,  800  to  850  volts  of  could   not   be   undertaken   in    full    accordance   with   the 

360  effective  horsepower :   one  steam   turbine  generator  contract,  as  difficulties  arose  regarding  the  simultaneous 

for  continuous  current,  220  volts  of  275  effective  horse-  loading   of    both    the   generators.      Each    generator    had 

power ;  and  four  large  centrifugal  directly-driven  pumps.  therefore   to   be  tested  separately.     The   results   of   the 

The  motors  are  for  three-phase  alternating  current,  and  tests  were  as  follows: 

the  capacity   of  each   pump  is  1660  gal.  per  min.   with       ,,^(p  „j  ^g^jg Xov.  15-16.  Nov.  16-17. 

230.ft.  head.  .Steam  turbine I  II 

Only  two  of  the  three  steam  turbine  generators  have      Duration  of  test  in  hours 6.5  6 

been  installed  with  their  auxiliary  machines  and  boilers,  ^t'^""'  Pressure  in  boilers  per  square  inch, 

but  room  for  the  additious  is  reserved  in  the  building.  steam"temperaturV  ai'boi'lers.'cent;  ]  ]  ] ! ! '.      300             300 

The  boiler  plant  will  contain,  when  completed,  seven  steam   pressure  at   steam  turbine,   pounds 

Babcock  &  Wilcox   boilers  with   superheaters,   mechan-  per  square  inch 165  166 

leal   stokers,   and   three  240-tube   economizers.      Five   of  ^*^'>™  temperature  at  steam  turbine.  Cent.      274.2           272.6 

.,      .     .,        ,                     ,          .      i   ,,   J      /-,         J,  ii,         •     ,,   ,j  Back     pressure     in     steam     exhaust     pipe, 

the  boilers  have  now  been  installed.    One  of  these  is  held  p^^,^^^  p^^  .q^^^^  i„^^ ^  0.818 

in  reserve  and  two  boilers  are  required  for  each  steam  steam  per  hour  for  steam  turbine,  pounds. 35,520        33,913 


Fig,  12. — Interior  View,   Showing  Settling  Tanks. 
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Fig.  13. — Traveling  Cranes  for  Loading  the  Ore  at  the  Kirkenes     Dock. 


Kilowatts   yielded   hy   generator 2,140  2,135 

Steam  per  kilowatt-hour,  pounds 16.61  16 

Auxiliary   machines,   kilowatt-hours 52  56 

Net   kilowatts 2,088  2,079 

Pounds  coal  per  net  kilowatt  hour 1.91  1.95 

The  power  plant  has  now  been  In  operation  for  some 
time  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company. 

In  so  short  a  descriptiim  as  this  of  an  undertaking 
of  such  vast  proportions.  It  is  obvious  that  only  the 
more  important  features,  those  of  more  general  interest, 
can  be  described.  Nothing  has  been  mentioned  of  the 
complete  electric  equipment  for  power  and  lighting  pur- 
poses ;  the  transmission  line  from  the  central  power 
plant  at  Kirkenes  to  the  mine ;  the  transformer  stations ; 
the  large  air  compressors  directly  driven  by  motors ;  the 
lighting  of  all  the  workings  by  big  arc  lights — a  necessity 
here  where  night  reigus  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Noth- 
ing has  been  said  of  the  repair  shops  at  the  mine  or  the 
machine  shops  and  foundry  at  Kirkenes.  The  great  dis- 
tance from   any  manufacturing  center  has  made  neces- 


sary the  most  complete  machine  equipment,  and  the 
tools  Installed  were  selected  to  meet  any  kind  of  emer- 
gency, including  locomotive  breakdowns.  Seldom  have 
all  the  details  of  a  mine  undertaking  been  so  well  taken 
care  of  and  in  so  finished  a  condition,  before  the  mine  was 
yet  in  a  producing  state,  as  here.  The  thoroughness  of 
all  the  engineering  work  is  remarkable. 
Labor  and  Market  Features 

As  everything  else  in  the  place  had  to  be  imported 
from  more  Southern  regions,  so  also  all  the  labor  has 
been  brought  in  from  the  South.  Labor  cost  is  rather 
high,  wages  varying  between  13.3  cents  and  17.6  cents 
per  hour  with  eight  hour  shifts  In  all  branches  of  the 
work.  The  men  live  In  well  built  houses,  for  which  they 
pay  no  rent  or  a  very  low  one ;  they  have  in  their  houses 
water  and  electric  light,  for  which  they  pay  nothing, 
and  have  free  doctor's  attention,  medicine,  &c.  The  gen- 
eral impression  In  this  country  that  labor  In  Sweden 
and  Norway  is  ninch  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  Is, 
as  can  be  seen,  hardly  correct. 

In  summing  up.  the  writer  wishes  to  pay  the  tribute 
that  is  due  to  the  courageous  men  who  have  conceived 
this  great  undertaking  and  have  not  hesitated  to  invest 
$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  In  a  venture  that  was  possible 
and  will  be  profitable  chiefly  on  account  of  Its  magnitude. 
They  must  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  successful 
employment  of  the  Grondal  method,  by  which  1.000,000 
tons  of  a  hard  ore  containing  only  36  per  cent,  iron  will 
every  year  be  ground  to  a  fineness  of  60  or  100  mesh — a 
seemingly  expensive  treatment  for  such  a  cheap  com- 
modity. But  only  after  this  comminution  Is  a  thorough 
separation  feasible.  The  briquetted  product  that  they 
are  putting  on  the  market  will  have  no  superior  in  either 
physical  or  chemical  respects.  It  will  be  comparable 
with  the  highest  class  Rubio  ore ;  and  hematite  like  that 
will  command  a  high  price  and  will  therefore  be  able  to 
stand  high  freight  rates  to  German  and  English  iron 
works. 

#  »  » 

The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  shipped  March  4  one  of  its  high  speed  steam 
hydraulic  forging  presses  to  the  Westtnghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Westing- 
house  Company  had  purchased  a  7-ton  steam  hammer, 
but,  on  investigating  the  forging  press,  decided  in  Its 
favor,  'aud  for  this  reason  will  not  set  up  the  hammer. 
The  company  found  that  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
attained  by  its  products,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  a  better  class  of  forged  material. 


The  Link-Belt  Company.  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis,  announces  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  orig- 
inal Fwart  lick-belt,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  al- 
ways maintain  the  high  quality  of  its  product. 
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The  Webster  Mfg.  Company's  New   Plant        Pneumatic  Handling  of  Sulphuric  Acid 


About  three  years  ago  the  Webster  Mfg.  Company 
erected  two  new  shops  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  one  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  line  of  sheet  metal  goods,  elevator  legs, 
spouting.  &c.,  and  the  other  a  malleable  iron  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  detachable  chain,  malleable  buckets,  &c. 
The  operation  of  these  two  shops  immediately  proved  the 
desirability  of  Tiffin  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing 
point,  and  the  directors  of  the  company  decided  to  move 
the  entire  plant  there.  Suitable  buildings  for  housing  the 
plant  have  been  erected  on  3S  acres  of  land  which  the 
company  secured.  The  new  plant  has  about  four  acres 
under  roof.  It  is  equipped  with  every  modern  appliance 
for  the  economical  manufacture  of  elevating  and  convey- 
ing apparatus. 

The  buildings  consist  of  the  following :  Sheet  metal 
shop,  100  X  .SOO  ft. ;  malleable  iron  foundry.  120  x  330  ft. ; 
engine  room,  30  x  50  ft. ;  shipping  and  storage  room,  90 
X  270  ft. ;  machine  shop.  120  x  300  ft. ;  gray  iron  foundry. 
110  X  250  ft. ;  office  building.  100  x  210  ft. ;  pattern  vault. 
SO  X  120  ft.  These  buildings  are  of  steel  frame,  with 
brick  walls.  They  are  equipped  with  traveling  cranes 
of  5  to  30  tons  capacity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is  such  that  the 
product  is  handled  but  once.  The  gray  iron  foundry  is 
supplied  with  a  30-ton  crane,  which  brings  the  castings 
to  the  machine  shop,  where  they  are  handled  by  a  2t»- 
ton  crane  direct  to  the  cars  or  into  the  shipping  room. 
The  sheet  metal  shop  is  furnished  with  a  crane  in  the 
same  manner.  The  shipping  and  storage  room  being  in 
the  center  of  the  plant,  everything  gravitates  toward  that 
one  point. 

The  machinery  is  all  electrically  direct  driven.  A  total 
of  700  hp.  operates  the  plant  and  e<iuipment.  The  sheet 
metal  shop  has  a  modern  equipment  of  immense  shears, 
presses  and  pneumatic  riveters,  and  is  further  equipped 
with  an  air  compressor  for  driving  the  pneumatic  tools 
of  all  description.  The  machine  shop  has  a  full  equip- 
ment of  large  lathes,  boring  mills,  &c..  can  take  in  IS  ft.  to 
20  ft.  sheaves  or  pulleys,  and  is  thus  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  the  largest  character.  This  shop  is  also  equip- 
ped with  a  complete  air  handling  apparatus.  The  gray 
iron  foundry  has  two  cupohis.  one  of  30  tons  capacity  and 
one  smaller.  The  handling  of  the  flasks  is  done  by  air 
hoists  and  the  larger  work  by  electric  cranes.  The  mal 
leable  iron  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  some  20  tons  per 
day  and  is  equipped  with  automatic  machines  for  as 
sembling  the  chain,  as  well  as  apparatus  for  testing, 
measuring,  oiling,  &c. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  excellent.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines  both  run  directly  into 
the  shipping  room,  and  besides  this  the  company  enjoys 
the  use  of  the  Big  Four,  which  also  puts  cars  into  the  fac- 
tory. The  gray  iron  foundry  and  malleable  foundry  are 
served  by  tracks  of  their  own  for  delivering  coal,  iron 
and  coke. 

The  buildings  have  been  constructed  with  especial  re- 
gard to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees.  The 
roofs  are  of  the  saw-tooth  design,  with  a  north  lighl. 
The  artificial  lighting  of  the  plant  is  done  by  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  system.  The  heating  and  ventilating  are  done 
by  blowers.  Commodious  lockers  have  been  installed  in 
connection  with  the  toilet  and  wash  rooms.  .Shower 
baths  have  been  provided  for  the  employees,  and  there 
is  also  a  well  equipped  hospital  I'oom.  A  system  of  co- 
operative insurance  has  been  put  in  force,  under  which 
the  employees  are  cared  for  in  cases  of  accident  or  sick- 
ness. 

The  company  has  just  secured  the  contract  for  the 
complete  equipment  of  elevating  and  conveying  machin- 
ery, screens,  gates,  spouts.  &c..  for  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Dock 
Company's  new  anthracite  coal  shed,  to  lie  erected  at 
Superior,  Wis.  This  equipment  will  handle,  screen  and 
load  200  tons  per  hour  of  anthracite  coal.  The  Webster 
Company  is  also  furnishing  the  new  anthracite  coal  shed 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  at  Duluth.  Minn.,  with 
similar  machinery.  This  plant  is  designed  to  handle, 
screen  and  load  300  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Both  of  these 
plants  are  expected  to  be  the  best  equipped  of  their 
character  now  in  operation  or  being  built. 


Keplacements  of  piiiing  and  other  receptacles  form 
an  item  of  considerable  expense  in  chemical  manufac- 
turing [ilants.  This  is  occasiiaied  by  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  these  pieces  of  equipment  as  a  result  of  acids 
and  fumes  conung  in  contact  with  them.  One  especially 
destructive  substance  is  sulphuric  acid  and  its  manu- 
facture is  beset  with  nniny  serious  difficulties.  Pumps 
cannot  be  enqdoyed  to  handle  it.  as  it  would  he  neces- 
.sary  to  replace  them  constantly  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally rapid  deterioration.  Air  furnishes  a  very 
satisfactory  methi>d  of  punqiing  this  and  other  destruc- 
tive acids  and  the  I'nitcd  Iron  Works.  Oakland.  Cal.. 
has  brought  out  a  motor-driven  compressor  especially 
designed  for  this  work. 

This  compressor  was  installed  in  the  new  plant  of 
the  Nicho!  Syndicate  at  Bay  View.  Cal.,  and  is  one  of 
the  G  X  0  in.  Gardner  Kix  dujilex  type  having  a  ca- 
|)aclty  of  40  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  and  operating 
at   a    speed   of   200   rev.    |ior    min..    and   a    pressure   of 


Tbe  Wostinghouse  Motor-Driven  Air  Compressor  Supplving  Air 

for  the  rneuniatic  Hanclling  of  Sulphuric  Acid  at  the 

Nichol  Plant.  Bay  View,  Cal. 

from  10  to  100  lb.  The  motor  was  supplied  to  the  United 
Iron  Wi)rks  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  is  one  of  the  maker's  HF 
three-phase,  CO-cycle,  550-voIt,  10-hp.  motors.  It  operates 
at  a  speed  of  SCO  rev.  per  min.  and  reduction  gearing 
of  the  spur  type  is  used  to  bring  its  speed  down  to  that 
of  the  compressor.  A  motor  of  this  type  is  very  well 
suited  to  the  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  armature  is  wound  for  each  phase,  and  the  wind- 
ings are  connected  to  the  three  collector  rings  shown  at 
the  right  end  of  the  motor.  A  starting  resistance  is  em- 
ployed and  is  connected  to  the  armature  through  the 
collector  rings.  The  motor  is  so  designed  that  an  excep- 
tionally high  starting  toniue  is  developed  with  a  com- 
paratively low  current  and  when  the  motor  is  put  in 
oiieration.  the  resistance  is  gradually  cut  nut  by  the 
controller. 

This  compressor  is  used  to  supi'ly  the  air  required  to 
piunp  the  acid  from  a  cylindrical  tank  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  at  one  stage  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  to  other  receptacles.  This  tank  has  inlet 
and  outlet  valves,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pump  any  of  the  acid,  the  inlet  valve  is  closed  and  air 
is  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  from  £0  to  100  lb.  This 
fiirces  the  liquid  through  the  outlet  valve  to  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  its  flow  being  controlled  by  a  number  of 
valves  in  different  parts  of  the  piping  system. 


The  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Company.  W'lck- 
liffe,  Ohio,  has  received  a  contract  through  its  branch 
office,  1402  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  for  an  SO-ton  6- 
n'otor  ladle  crane  with  6.5-ft.  span  for  installation  in  the 
ivant  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company.  South  Chicago.  111., 
of  which  .Julian  Kennedy.  IMttsburgh.  is  consulting  engi- 
neer. 
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A  Motor-Driven  Colburn  Boring  Mill 


An  especially  good  apiilkutiou  of  motor  drive  to  a 
small  boring  mill  is  the  one  recently  made  by  the  Col- 
burn Machine  Tool  Company.  Franklin,  Pa.  It  is  a  30-in. 
mill  and  the  motor  a  4-hp.  adjustable  speed  Westing- 
house  type  !*A  direct  current  motor,  with  a  speed  range 


A  Neat  SIntor  ruive  as  Applied  to  a  Small  Colburn  Boring  Mill. 

Of  400  to  1000  rev.  per  min.,  with  its  speed  controlled 
by  a  drum  type  machine  tool  controller  with  16  notches. 
The  motor  i.s  mounted  ou  a  bracket  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  wliere  it  is  out  of  the  way  and  beyond  reach 
of  chips  falling  upon  it.  and  is  belted  to  a  friction  clutch 
pulley  which  replaces  the  cone  pulley  used  with  shaft 
drive.     The  clutch  is  controlled  by  a  lever,  so  that  the 


machiue  may  be  stopi^d  for  short  intervals  without 
stopping  the  motor.  A  friction  brake  operated  by  foot 
power  permits  the  ready  stopping  of  the  table  m  any 
position. 

The  machine  will  take  work  32  in.  in  diameter  and 
16  in.  high,  where  a  chuck  is  used,  and  17  in.  with  a 
plain  table.  The  16  table  speeds  range  from  3  to  106 
rev.  per  min.  The  turret  slide  has  a  vertical  travel  of 
21  in.  and  may  be  set  at  any  augle  up  to  30  degrees  on 
either  side  of  the  vertical.  A  graduated  scale  attached 
to  the  slide  indicates  the  depth  of  holes  bored,  &e.  The 
tive-sided  turret  has  2V4-iu.  holes  and  also  %-iu  tapped 
holes  for  attaching  special  tools.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  clamping  device  for  the  tool  holder  shanks,  spe- 
cial provision  is  made  to  keep  the  tool  holders  from 
twisting  under  heavy  cuts.  The  lock  bolt  is  of  hardened 
steel,  grouud  true,  and  works  in  a  hardened  aud  grotmd 
steel  index  ring.  Special  taper  gibs  take  up  any  wear 
in  the  lock  nut  easily  and  quickly,  thus  keeping  the  tur- 
ret holes  aligned  with  the  main  spiudle. 


A  Barnes  Special  Horizontal  Drilling  Machine 

The  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Compauy,  Rockford,  111., 
has  recently  completed  a  special  horizontal  drill  for  a 
manufacturer  who  desired  to  bore  one  or  two  holes  in 
each  end  of  a  casting  and  also  one  in  the  top.  To 
enable  this  to  be  done  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  work  after  it  was  once  set,  the  company  made  a 
special  machine  by  combining  the  main  parts  of  its  No. 
3  horizontal  radial  drill  with  a  2S-in.  sliding-  head  gang 
drill.  One  of  the  special  features  of  this  machine  is 
that  the  vertical  head  Is  capable  of  horizontal  adjust- 
ment as  well  as  a  vertical  one.  This  horizontal  move- 
ment is  secured  by  attachiug  the  head  to  a  sliding  rail 
at  the  rear  of  the  machine  table,  and  it  is  thus  possible 
to  locate  the  vertical  head  at  any  distance  between  the 
horizontal   ones. 

This  machine  is  practically  the  same  as  the  regular 
No.  3  drill  made  by  this  company  with  the  exception  of 
the  additional  head.  All  the  cone  pulleys  on  the  drill 
heads  are  of  the  three-step  tyjie  and  all  the  heads  are 
back  geared.  An  automatic  stop  is  furnished  for  each 
of  the  spindles. 

The   following   table   gives   the   principal    dimensions 

aud  specifications  of  the  machine: 

Verlical   spindle   travel,    inches 14% 

Horizontal   spindle  travel,   inches 18 

Size   of   table,    inches 24  x  65 

Morse  taper  of  spindles No.  4 

Width   of  drivins  belt,   inches 4 

I'Moor   space,    feet 16x7 

Weight,    pounds 7.000 

The  machine  is  well  built,  is  provided  with  back  gears 

and  all  parts  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 


A  Special  Ilcrizuntal  Lnillins;  Machine  with  Three  Heads  Built    by  the  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes  Comnanv.  Rockford.  111. 
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Deposits  in  the  Baraboo   District  of  Wisconsin   Vastly   Greater  Tiian  Appeared  from 
Earlier  Operations— The   Steel  Corporation's  Large  Holdings 


Amid  11  most  praiseworthy  absence  of  newspaper 
publicity,  the  merchantable  iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
United  States  have  been  increased  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  in  the  past  few  years,  as  the  result  of  the 
discoveries  of  W.  G.  LaRue  in  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin. 

Baraboo  District  Geology 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Baraboo  district,  from 
the  chief  town  of  the  region.  It  lies  near  the  center  of 
the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin,  in  Sauk  and  Columbia 
counties,    with    an    approximate    length,    northeast    and 


"T^s^ 


Sc-.Ie  of  Milo' 


Fig.  1. — Map  of  Pre-Cambrlan  Iron  Bearing  Districts,  Showing  the  Geographic 
Kelation  of  the  Baraboo  District  to  the  Lake  Superior  Districts. 


quartzite,  but  the  whole  region,  e.xcept  where  the  quart- 
zite  outcrops,  is  covered  by  a  heavy  bed  of  Cambriau 
sandstone  or  by  the  drift  of  the  Baraboo  River  Valley. 
This  effectually  masked  the  geological  structure  and  bid 
the  important  Huronian  rocks.  Figs.  2  and  3  show  the 
relations  of  the  iron  bearing  formation  to  the  inclosing 
rock,  also  tiie  locations  of  (lie  mines. 

Important  Interests  at  Work 

Iron  was  discovered  in  the  district  by  W.  G.  LaRue 
of  Duluth  in  1900,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  region 
by  the  Douglas  Iron  Company,  which 
had  done  considerable  work  prior  to  that 
time.  On  the  conclusion  of  work  by  the 
Douglas  Iron  Company  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  took  its  property 
as  a  mineral  i)aint  mine,  and  upon  the 
lapse  of  its  lease  Messrs.  LaRue  and 
Whiteside,  of  Duluth,  and  Herman 
Gotophorst,  of  Baraboo,  took  it  over  and 
commenced  systematic  exploration  by 
diamond  and  other  drills.  In  April, 
1900.  Mr.  LaRue  first  found  ore. 

In  due  course  these  owners  leased  a 
part  of  their  lands  to  the  Deering  Har- 
vester Company,  subsequently  a  part  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
and  this  company  has  shipped  from  its 
mine,  to  the  time  of  closing  down  about 
one  year  ago,  a  total  of  310,400  tons, 
averaging  55  per  cent,  iron,  dried,  and 
about  0.045  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The 
Iroquois  Iron  Company,  controlled  by 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  also  sank  a  shaft 
355  ft.  deep  and  did  some  exploratory 
work.  At  about  the  same  time  W.  H. 
Donner.  in  connection  with  various  well- 
known  Pittsburgh  interests,  in  which  the 
Mellen  Bank  was  predominant,  carried 
on  extensive  work  on  the  westerly  side 
of  Columbia  county,  some  12  miles  east 
of  North  Freedom,  spending  not  far 
from  $200,000  in  drilling,  &c.  Some  600 
to  800  acres  were  taken  as  the  result  of 
this  work.  Later  this  party  secured 
lands  two  miles  south  of  North  Freedom, 
and  is  now  preparing  to  sink  a  shaft 
and  begin  mining  ore.  Machinery  for 
this  work  has  recently  been  ordered.  Mr. 
Donner  and  his  friends  are  believed  to 
have  spent  nearly  $500,000  in  the  dis- 
trict. 


southwest,  of  about  25  miles,  and  with  a  width  of  two 
miles  at  the  easterly  end  to  10  and  12  miles  in  the  west- 
ern and  central  portions.  Its  relation  to  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ranges  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  area  of  the  dis- 
trict is  approximately  225  square  miles,  in  which  the 
chief  rock  exposures  are  of  a  dense  vitreous  quartzite, 
called  by  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  the  "  Baraboo 
quartzite."  This  seems  to  form  a  somewhat  canoe- 
shaped  syncline,  whose  axis  is  approximately  northeast 
and  southwest,  and  whose  greatest  depth  from  surface 
may  be  about  2000  ft.  Included  within  the  impervious 
walls  of  this  quartzite  lie,  first,  a  gray  slate ;  above  that 
the  iron  bearing  member,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  lie 
the  higher  grades  of  ore ;  above  that  a  dolomite,  and  still 
higher,  filling  the  remainder  of  the  trough,  a  sandstone 
quite  thoroughly  watersoaked.  The  quartzite  is  of  the 
Huronian  series,  the  same  rock  as  is  found  associated 
with  the  iron  formations  of  the  general  Lake  Superior 
ranges.  Knowing  this,  it  would  seem  natural  to  expect 
iron   deposits   of   some   nature   in   connection    with    the 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Holdings 

Before  T.  F.  Cole  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  mining  interest,  negotiations  were  entered 
into  between  that  company  and  Messrs.  LaRue.  White- 
side and  Gotophorst,  under  which  the  Corporation  finally 
secured  a  stretch  of  land  along  the  formation  and  some 
three  miles  in  length.  This  land  began  at  a  point  a  mile 
southwest  from  North  Freedom  and  continued  on  south- 
westerly through  sections  10,  9,  15,  16,  17,  IS  and  19.  All 
the  land  in  this  area  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  iron 
ore  is  held  mider  this  lease  to  the  Corporation,  aside 
from  that  occupied  liy  the  Illinois  mine  (Fig.  4)  in  sec- 
tion 16,  and  a  small  tract  that  was  bought  some  years 
ago  by  the  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  and  which 
has  passed  by  lease  into  the  hands  of  John  M.  Thomas  of 
the  Thomas  Furnace  Company,  Milwaukee,  who  is  min- 
ing steadily  therefrom  at  the  present  time.  Included  In 
the  negotiations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  the 
Iroquois  mine  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.   (formerly  known 
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as  the  Sauk),  for  wliicli  the  Corporation  is  understood 
to  have  paid  souiethiug  like  ¥100,000,  and  which  is  now 
held  by  it  under  a  09-year  lease. 

Before  exercising  its  option  the  Steel  Corporation's 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  expended  some  ?250.000  In 
drillings  operations,  and  had  as  high  as  eighteen  diamond 
drills  at  work  for  a  year,  with  a  large  force  of  men. 


An  Estimate  of  1,000,000,000  Tons 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  holdings 
in  the  three  mile  stretch  of  lauds  held  by  it  under  the 
LaRue  lease,  together  with  other  lauds  under  lease  and 
fee  to  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  contain  considerably 
more  than  400.000,000  tons  of  ore,  of  which  there  may  be, 
upon  the  LaRue  lease  alone,  say  80,000,000  tons  of  55  per 


Fig.  2. — Sketch  Map  ot  the  Area  of  Exploration  Southwest  of    North   Freedom.   Showing   Drill   Holes   1    to   34.      This   Map    Is 

Prior  to  Steel  Corporation  Drill  Work. 


Ore  has  been  proved  for  almost  the  entire  distance  of 
three  miles  and  to  various  depths  on  the  underlay  of  the 
formation.  This  formation  dips  rather  steeply  near  the 
surface  and  flattens  lower  dowu,  while  the  ore  becomes 
thicker  as  depth  is  reached.  To  what  depth  ore  extends 
Is  not  yet  known,  but  drill  holes  1800  ft.  deep  have  cut 
It,  and  there  are  several  of  about  1000  ft.  in  depth  that 


cent,  ore  (dried  at  212  deg.)  some  200,000.000  tons  aver- 
aging from  40  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  iron,  and  the 
remainder  better  than  30  or  35  per  cent.  These  ores  so 
lie  in  the  ground  that  the  higher  grades  can  be  taken 
out  without  Injuring  the  possibility  of  subsequently  min- 
ing the  leaner.  It  is  estimated  by  some  operators  there 
that  the  probabilities  of  the  district  are  in  the  neighbor- 


Pig.  3. — Geological  Map  of  the  Baraboo  District. 


show  the  identical  conditions  as  above  and  as  elsewhere 
along  the  strike,  with  good  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
The  average  of  some  50  drill  holes  along  the  formation 
showed  more  than  100  ft.  of  ore  vertically.  The  Illinois 
mine  is  estimated  to  contain — not  entirely  from  drill 
holes,  but  somewhat  hypothetically  —  about  60,000.000 
tons  of  ore,  all  above  40  per  cent.  The  Steel  Corporation 
controls  by  lease  and  fee,  nearly  2000  acres,  all  of  which 
is  reasonably  certain  to  be  underlain  by  ore. 


hood  of  a  billion  tons.  The  ore  as  it  stands  in  the 
ground  is  not  especially  wet,  but  in  mining  it  becomes  a 
pasty  mass,  full  of  hygroscopic  moisture.  It  was  the  idea 
of  T.  F.  Cole  aud  of  W.  J.  Olcott,  who  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  Steel  Corporation  mining  interests,  that 
a  long  campaign  of  pumping  should  precede  mining  on 
any  commercial  scale,  thus  draining  the  sandstones  and 
making  operations  simpler.  This  is  now  under  way.  The 
Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  has  erected  extensive  im- 
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provemeuts  at  its  Iroquois  slial't,  iucluUing  its  standard 
stone  and  brick  engine  and  boiler  bouses,  and  stacks,  a 
steel  beadfranie,  etc.,  and  is  now  pumping  about  SOO 
gallons  of  water  daily.  This  is  far  less  than  was  being 
pumped  under  the  operations  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  the  same  ground,  indicating  either  that  the 
overlying  formations  are  being  drained  or  that  the  former 
operators  were  repumping  much  water.  Doubtless  this 
pumping  will  be  continued  for  some  time  before  any  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  ore  will  be  extracted  from  the 
Oliver  properties.  As  stated  above,  Mr.  Thomas  is  now 
mining  steadily,  and  the  Donner  party  is  arranging  to 
mine  soon.  Tt  is  quite  possible  that  the  Illinois  mine  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  Steel  Corporation  properties,  will  be  reopened 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  early 
work  of  the  Donner  party,  in  the  west  side  of  Columbia 
county,  and  the  scene  of  greatest  activity,  southwest 
from  North  Freedom.  .So  far  no  ore  has  been  found  along 
the  probable  trend  of  the  formation  lietween  these  points. 
But  in  due  time  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  fairly  con- 
tinuous ore  bearing  formation  may  be  located  in  this  now 


Grinding   Car  Wheels  Without   Removing 
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rig.  4. — Cress  Section  of  No.  1  Shaft,  Illinois  Mine  of  the 
International   Harvester  Company. 

barren  territory ;  in  which  case  the  tonnage  possibilities 
of  the  district  will  be  greatly  augmented. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  holds  its  lands 
under  a  9!)-year  lease  and  at  royalties  materially  less 
than  those  current  on  I.ake  Superior.  A  few  of  these 
are  at  so  low  a  figure  as  10  cents  a  ton,  but  most  are  far 
higher.  The  annual  minimum  for  which  the  Oliver  Com- 
pany is  obligated  to  the  LaRue  interest  is  150,000  tons 
only. 

Freight  rates  on  these  ores  to  the  Chicago  district  are 
now  70  cents  a  ton.  less  by  10  cents  than  the  rate  from 
Mesaba  range  points  to  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  It  is 
supposed  that  when  a  large  tonnage  is  assured  railroad 
companies  a  lower  rate  may  be  secured.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  70  cents  must  be  compared  with  $1.50 
from  Mesaba  range  ijoints  to  Chicago  points. 

D.  E.  w. 


The  Foote  Brothers  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  received  an  order  from  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Buffington,  III.,  for  50  spur  gear  re- 
ducers of  30  hp.  each ;  also  a  contract  from  the  Milwaukee 
Grain  Feed  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  16  spur  gear 
reducers  of  25  hp.  each,  with  a  reduction  of  20  to  1.  Both 
of  these  contracts  were  secured  in  competition  with  sim- 
ilar equipment  made  by  other  concerns. 


The  editorial  in  The  Iron  Age  February  2.3  on  "  The 
Cast  Iron  Car  Wheel  and  the  Grinding  Machine"  prompt- 
ed the  Quincy,  Manchester,  Sargent  Company,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  to  write  regarding  an  equipment  it  builds 
for  grinding  ear  wheels  when  they  have  developed  flat 
spots,  without  removing  the  wheels  from  the  car.  Al- 
though such  equipments  have  been  used  by  the  Tubllc 
Service  Corporation  of  New  .lersey  for  some  time,  the 
essential  details  are  of  enough  interest  to  deserve  call- 
ing attention  to  in  connection  with  the  editorial  already 
referred  to.  The  grinder  is  installed  in  a  pit  in  the  car 
Iiarn,  so  that  the  car  may  be  run  directly  over  it,  and 
has  two  grinding  wheels,  one  to  act  on  each  of  the  two 
wheels  on  one  car  axle.  T'sually  the  drive  is  by  belt 
fmm  a  motor  of  alont  20  hp.  and  the  emery  wheels  are 
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given  a  peripheral  speed  of 
about  5000  ft.  per  minute. 
The  car  wheels  while  being 
ground  are  revolved  at  about 
60  rev.  per  min.,  using  a 
water  rheostat  to  regulate  the 
speed.  When  the  car  is  In 
position  a  section  of  the  track 
immediately  over  the  wheels 
is  removed,  and  the  wheels, 
which  are  on  adjustable 
heads,  are  moved  into  position 
under  the  car  wheel.  The  wheel  heads  also 
have  vertical  adjustments  which  serve  as  the 
feed.  The  car  truck  is  held  up  by  jacks  dur- 
ing the  grinding  operation.  When  the  wheels 
to  he  ground  are  on  the  live  axles  the  car 
motor  provides  the  drive  directly  and  when 
the  wheels  are  on  an  idle  axle  the  latter  Is 
revolved  by  bolting  on  the  axle  a  split 
sprocket  gear,  which  is  connected  to  a  pinion 
on  an  old  car  motor  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel  grinder  pit.  The  emery  dust  and  grindings 
are  taken  care  of  through  an  exhaust  system. 

Records  from  the  use  of  the  machine  by  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  in  a  number  of  its  shops  show  that 
the  average  cost  for  grinding  wheels  is  59  cents  per 
pair,  and  the  time  required  17  min.  One  pair  of  grind- 
ing wheels  will  last  for  from  50  to  90  grinding  jobs.  In 
one  particular  test  a  car  was  run  over  the  pit  at  2:50 
p.m.  Fifteen  minutes  was  required  to  jack  up  and  con- 
nect the  car  motor  to  the  water  rheostat.  The  grinder 
was  started  at  3  ;0o,  and,  running  at  a  medium  feed, 
ground  down  a  1-in.  flat  spot  in  30  min.  At  3  :-10  the 
car  was  out  in  service  again.  The  scheme  possesses  un- 
doubted advantages  as  compared  with  the  one  of  remov- 
ing the  car  wheels  for  grinding  in  the  shorter  time  that 
the  car  is  out  of  service  and  is  also  cheaper,  as  where 
wheels  are  removed  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs 
from  $4  to  .?5  a  pair  to  grind  out  their  flat  spots. 

♦-•-• 

The  Leader  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Quincy, 
111.,  recently  took  over  the  Reliable  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company.  Fort  Madison.  Iowa,  manufacturer  of  dustless 
tumbling  mills,  and  the  Quincy  Enameling  Company.  It 
is  also  associated  with  the  Hayton  Pump  Conipany  and 
tlie  Hydman-Hess  Magneto  Company.  Quincy.  It  Is 
equipping  its  foundry  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  supplies  for  wagon  manufacturers,  and  is 
further  erecting  an  enameling  plant  which  will  shortly 
be  in  operation.  It  also  manufactures  power  presses  and 
other  machinery  for  sheet  metal  workers. 
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The  Green  Foundry  Blowers 


The  Wilbraham-Green  Blower  Company,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  is  manufacturing  under  tlie  Green  patents  a  type  of 
blower  which  is  especially  adapted  for  foundry  use. 
These  blowers  are  made  for  motor,  engine  or  belt  drive, 
and  Fig.  1  shows  the  second  of  two  motor-driven  blowers 
having  a  capacity  of  112  cu.  ft.  per  rev.,  which  has  been 
installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foimdry  Company.  Bristol,  Pa.  The  pulley-driven  blower 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2  has  a  displacement  of  25  cu.  ft. 
per  rev.,  and  its  special  feature  is  the  placing  of  the 
driving  pulley  close  to  the  bearing. 

The  working  parts  of  these  blowers  are  two  balanced 
impellers.  Each  of  these  is  a  single  casting  which  is  well 
ribbed  internally  and  firmly  cast  on  a  forged  steel  shaft 


Fig.    ]. — One    of    Two    Motor-Driven    Blowers    Installed    at    the 
Plant  of  the  Standard  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany   by    the    Wilbraham-Green    Blower    Com- 
pany, Pottstown.  Pa. 

extending  the  full  length  of  the  blower.  The  finished 
surfaces  of  the.se  impellers  are  two  circles,  which  will 
roll  together  without  friction.  An  even  and  continuous 
contact  is  thus  secured,  the  point  of  contact  being  always 
on  the  pitch  line  of  the  gears  and  traveling  at  the  same 
speed  through  the  entire  revolution.  To  reinforce  the 
impellers  and  to  form  a  protection  in  case  the  shafts 
should  become  worn,  the  heads  of  the  impeller  castings 
are  disks,  the  diameter  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  pitch 
diameter  of  the  gears.  In  this  way,  even  though  the 
shafts  or  bearings  should  wear,  the  impeller  heads  will 
roll  together  without  friction  and  keep  the  bodies  from 
coming  into  actual  contact. 

The  gear  wheels  are  of  ample  proportions,  run  con- 
tinuously in  oil  and  are  keyed  to  the  impeller  shaft 
close  to  the  faced  projections  on  the  exterior  of  the  head 
plate,  which  form  collars  at  each  end  of  the  blower,  thus 
preventing  the  impellers  from  rubbing  endwise  against 
the  interior  of  the  head  plates.  The  casing  for  the  gears 
is   formed   by   an   extension   of  the  head   plate   and   the 


I'''S.    2. — A   Belt-Driven    Blower    Having    a    Displ.icement    of    25 
Cu.  Ft.  Per  Revolution. 

Journal  bearing  castings  which  avoids  the  use  of  light 
castings.  Inclosing  the  gear  wheels  in  this  way  affords 
protection  against  accidents  and  prevents  dirt  from  ac- 
cumulating while  the  blower  is  in  transit  or  operation. 
The  head  plates  are  well  ribbed  and  are  further  strength- 
ened by  making  the  hoods  or  extensions  into  which  the 
circular  ends  of  the  impellers  project  a  part  of  the  head 
plate  casting. 


The  journal  bearings  are  bushed  with  phosphor  bronze 
and  fitted  with  ring  oilers.  As  they  are  bolted  and  fast- 
ened with  dowel  pins  to  the  head  plate  they  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  blower  and  removed  and  returned  to 
their  origimil  position  easily.  The  blower  casing  has 
additional  reinforcement  and  is  made  rigid  and  firm  by 
inserting  pipe  plates  between  the  head  plates  and  the 
circular  casing. 


The   Wood   &    Spencer   Adjustable    Snap 
Thread  Gauge 


.\  new  snap  thread  gauge  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
Wood  &  Spencer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Although 
designed  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  inspection  of  auto- 
mobile parts  having  large  diameters  and  fine  pitch 
threads,  the  gauge  is  equally  well  suited  for  the  inspection 
of  other  work.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  gauge  in  use, 
while  Fig.   2  gives  details  of  the  adjustable  blade  em- 


Fig,   1. — The  New  Adjustable  Snap  Thread  Gauge  Made  by   the 
Wood  &  Spencer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ployed.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  gauge  is 
its  speed,  as  in  use  it  is  unnecessary  to  catch  the  thread 
and  screw  the  work  into  the  gauge.  Thus  wear  does  not 
take  place,  and  it  is  claimed  that  its  dimensions  will  re- 
main the  same  indefinitely. 

The  adjustment  of  the  movable  blade  is  very  simple 
and  can  be  quickly  made.  The  blade  6,  Fig.  2,  is  fastened 
to  a  sliding  bar,  e,  by  dowel  pins  c,  and  Is  adjusted  by 
turning  the  stop  screw  d  after  the  clamping  screw  a  has 
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Fig.  2. — Sectional  View  Giving  Details  of  the  Adjustable  Blade. 

been  loosened.  When  the  adjustment  has  been  made  the 
clamping  screw  is  again  tightened  and  locks  the  blade 
in  position.  The  maximum  adjustment  which  can  be 
secured  is  1-16  in. 

The  gauge  is  rigid  in  construction  and  accuracy  in 
iiiilicatiug  whether  the  pitch  angle  at  the  top  or  the  bot- 
io}ii  of  the  thread  is  correct  is  secured,  as  the  various 
]iarts  are  simple  and  the  working  surfaces  can  be  ac- 
curately cut  and  lapped  to  any  desired  shape.  The  body 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  hardened  and  ground  tool  steel 
is  used  for  the  blades  which  are  interchangeable. 

Two  different  styles  of  gauges  are  made,  one  being 
adjustable  and  the  other  non-adjustable.  Both  types  of 
gauge  are  made  in  various  sizes  ranging  from  %  to  12  in. 


The  600-ft.  lake  freighter  that  is  being  built  for  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  will  be  named  for 
Thomas  Walters,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  who  is  mining  expert 
for  the  company. 
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Data  Regarding  Costs  and  Special  Uses 


Aiiythiug  to  bum  must  lie  heated  iu  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  the  temperature  necessary  to  start  com- 
bustion varies  \^ith  the  material.  Steel,  for  example, 
requires  a  very  high  temperature,  and  the  more  directly 
the  oxygen  is  supplied  the  more  rapidly  will  it  burn. 
Intimate  contact  with  pure  oxygen,  rather  than  air,  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  greatly  diluted  witli  nitrogen,  will 
hasten  the  starting  and  increase  the  rate  of  the  com- 
bustion.    The   cutting   of   steel    by   actual    burning   has 


occupies  0.7  cu.  ft.  at  atmospheric  iiressure.  To  make 
a  cut  Vt  in.  wide  1  ft.  long  in  1-in.  steel  would  remove 
.3  en.  in.  of  metal  weighing  about  I'SVj  oz.  The  small 
amount  of  carbon  contained  is  negligible  and,  assuming 
the  iron  to  be  burned  entirely  to  oxide,  the  cutting 
will  talie  5  1-7  oz.  of  oxygen,  or  3.55  cu.  ft.,  at  at- 
mospheric pressure.  This  amount  of  oxygen  must  be 
supplied  in  the  time  of  making  the  1-ft.  length  of  cut 
Temperature  will  not  take  the  place  of  oxygen,  nor  will 


Fig 


-The  Wreck  of  a  Pier  Destroyed  by  Fire,  tlie  Steel  Work  of  Which   Was  Cut  Cp  with   DavisBournonville  Oxy-Acetylene 

CuttiDE  Apparatus. 


become  commercially  practicable  only  since  there  have 
been  available  torches  giving  a  liame  of  sufficient  heat 
intensity,  such  as  the  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe,  the  flame 
of  which  has  a  temperature  of  about  6300  degrees  F. 
After  the  steei  to  be  cut  has  been  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  a  special  supply  of  oxygen  under  higher  tiressure 
than  that  used  for  the  torch  flame  is  delivered  through 
a  separate  tube  directly  at  the  cutting  point. 

In  the  cutting  apparatus  manufactured  by  the  Davis- 
Bournonville Company,  90  West  street.  New  York  City, 
the  oxygen  and  acetylene  for  the  flame  are  supplied  in 
the  ratio  of  1.2S  to  1,  by  volume.  The  other  jet  is  of 
oxygen  alone,  and  is  arranged  close  to  the  flame  jet  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  temperature  created  by  the 
latter.  By  moving  the  double  nozzle  along  at  proper 
speed  a  smooth  cut  is  obtained  by  burning  that  can  be 
made  practically  as  deep  and  narrow  as  one  made  by  a 
tool,  due  to  the  localization  of  heat  possible  with  the 
very  high  temperature.  The  metal  disappearing  from 
the  cut  is  in  great  measure  combined  with  the  oxygen 
to  form  oxide  of  iron,  passing  off  in  the  form  of  fine 
particles.  The  carbon  probably  goes  off  as  carbon  mon- 
oxide or  carbon  dioxide.  These  are  both  gases  and  so 
pass  off  into  the  atmosphere.  A  part  of  the  metal  runs 
out  of  the  cut  in  molten  condition,  but  is  still  iron. 

The  oxide  is  the  reason  for  the  considerable  supply 
of  oxygen  necessary.  Its  chemical  formula  is  FejO,.,  and 
the  atomic  weights  of  iron  and  oxygen  being  56  and  l(i 
respectively,  the  oxide  mixture  is  in  the  ratio  of  21  to  S 
by  weight,  so  that  each  ounce  of  iron  burned  to  iron 
oxide  requires  8-21  oz.  of  oxygen.     An  ounce  of  oxygen 


oxygen  take  the  place  of  temperature.  So  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  either  by  an  over- 
supply  of  the  other. 

Why  Cast  Iron  Cannot  Be  Cut 

A  curious  fact  is  that  steel  can  be  cut  by  the  oxy- 
acetyleno  process,  but  not  cast  iron.  The  difference  be- 
tween steel  and  gray  cast  iron  lies  in  the  carbon  and  its 
condition.  In  steel  all  the  carbon  present  is  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  and  cannot  exceed  about  2  per 
cent.  Gray  cast  iron  contains  more  than  this  and  much 
of  its  carbon  exists  uncombined.  'Whether  it  is  Ijecause 
of  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
or  what,  it  seems  to  be  the  carbon  that  makes  the 
trouble.  It  may  not  be  so  much  because  of  the  total 
amount  present  as  the  manner  in  which  it  exists,  partly 
uucombined.  That  the  difiiculty  relates  to  the  necessary 
temperature  would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  what  Is 
seen  in  connection  with  arc  lights.  The  temperature  Is 
very  high  and  oxygen  is  present,  though  in  a  diluted 
form ;  still  the  carlion  burns  away  rather  slowly.  In 
fact,  carbon  is  used  for  electrodes  largely  because  of  its 
slow  combustibility.  Cast  iron  can  be  fused  and  welded 
readily  enough  by  the  oxy-acetylene  process,  but  not  cut 
The  materials  to  which  the  cutting  process  is  applicable 
are  conunercial  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Steel  can  be 
cut  in  any  form,  whether  rolled,  forged  or  cast,  and  very 
thick  sections  as  well  as  thin  ones.  The  metal  loss  Is 
but  little,  as  the  activity  is  purely  local.  Thus,  a  bar  of 
steel  6  in.  square  can  be  cut  in  two  with  a  cut  about 
%  iu.  wide.  A  little  more  metal  is  involved  because  of 
slight   irregularities,   but   this   is  a   small   matter. 
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steel  6  in.  thick  can  be  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ft. 
iu  3  min.  The  oxygen  requisite  for  such  a  cut  is  about 
20  cu.  ft.,  plus  the  oxygen  for  the  heating  tip,  which 
•costs  about  2V2  cents  a  cubic  foot.  If  there  is  consider- 
able similar  work  to  do  an  inexpensive  man  can  readily 
learn  to  do  it.  For  cutting  various  thicknesses  different 
nozzles  may  be  easily  substituted.  The  apparatus  is 
readily  portable,  and  can  be  taken  up  on  a  scaffold  at  the 
side  wall  of  a  building  to  cut  off  projecting  cuds  of  steel 
girders,  or  can  be  taken  down  into  a  confined  space  at 
the  side  of  a  boiler,  or  other  steel  structure,  to  cut  it 
tip  into  manageable  pieces. 

Comparison  of  Costs 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  removing  risers  from  steel 
■castings  by  sawing  and  by  oxy-acetylene  cutting  is  inter- 
■estlng.  In  a  certain  case  181.69  sq.  in.  were  cut  with  a 
saw  in  405  min.  The  labor  involved  amounted  to  $1.90 
and  the  grinding  of  the  saw  $0.86.  Exclusive  of  power 
the  total   cost   of  cutting   was   $2.7(!.   or  1.52   cents   per 


181.09  sq.  in.  cut,  gives  an  average  of  2.23  min.  per 
.square  inch.  This  is  11  times  the  time  required  by  the 
oxy-acetylene. 

Costs  of  Individual  Torch  Cuts 

One  of  the  cuts  with  the  torch  was  through  3V2  x  VA 
iu  steel  (5.25  sq.  in.).  In  5  sec.  the  preliminary 
heating  was  done  and  in  1  min.  more  the  cut  was  made, 
the  average  time  per  sq.  in.  being  12  1-3  sec.  Another  cut 
was  9  x  4  in.  and  the  whole  cut  of  36  sq.  in.  was  made 
in  9  min.  or  1  sq.  in.  iu  15  sec.  The  preliminary  work 
here  occupied  1%  min.  Another  cut,  40  sq.  in.  was  done 
in  the  same  total  time  and  with  the  same  ijreliminary 
time.  Still  another,  a  cut  of  6  s  2V2  in.  (15  sq.  in.), 
took  20  sec.  preliminary  work  and  the  whole  operation 
80  sec.  or  5  1-3  sec.  per  square  inch.  This  example  shows 
the  possibilities  of  rapidity  and  consequently  economy,  in 
doing  puplicate  work.  Where  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically the  same  a  little  experimenting  would  show  the 
best'  sizes  of  nozzle  and  the  best  pressures  for  the  jets,  es- 


Copyrighi,  1910,  ly  the  Acetylene  Welding  Company. 

yig.  :;.--  Scorcb  Maiint  Eoilers  in  Process  of  Being  Cut  Up  with  Oxy-Acet.vlene  Torches. 


square  inch.  With  the  oxy-acetylene  process  on  similar 
work  135  sq.  in.  were  cut  per  hour. 

Estimating  the  labor  at  25  cents  per  hour,  the  oxygen 
used  at  2  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  the  acetylene  at  1  cent. 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  expense  was  O.S  cents  per 
square  inch,  or  not  much  more  thau  half  the  cost  of  cut- 
ting wii^  the  saw. 

In  cutting  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  sizes  the  oxygen 
used  by  the  heating  tip  was  55  cu.  ft.  and  by  the  cutting 
tip  140  cu.  ft.  There  were  38  cuts  in  all,  the  areas  rang- 
ing from  1.56  to  75.6  sq.  in.  The  total  area  amounted  to 
■615.56  sq.  in.  or  an  average  of  16.2  sq.  in.  per  cut.  The 
total  time  occupied  in  doing  this  work  was  82  min.  40 
sec.  Of  this  19  min.  5  sec.  was  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  actual  cutting,  leaving  for  the  cutting  operations 
proper  63  min.  35  see.  On  the  average  it  required  half  a 
minute  preparatory  work  for  each  cut,  1  2-3  miu.  for  the 
cutting  operation  proper,  a  total  of  2  1-6  min.  per  cut  of 
16.2  sq.  in.  Per  sq.  in.  cut  the  total  time  required 
amounted  to  a  little  over  8  sec.  Including  delays  amount- 
ing to  30  min.,  or  an  average  of  nearly  a  minute  for  each 
•cut,  each  cut  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  3  1-6  min. 
Instead  of  2  1-6  min..  or  something  less  than  12  see.  per 
square  inch.  In  the  cutting  of  cast  steel  risers  with  the 
•cold  saw.  the  time  actually  spent  in  cutting,  405  min.  for 


pecially  the  cutting  jet.  The  question  of  nozzle  size  is 
important.  The  waste  of  steel  involved  in  making  too 
wide  a  cut  may  be  disregarded  but  not  the  waste  of  gas 
and  labor.  A  cut  3-16  in.  wide  when  %  in.  is  practicable, 
means  the  disintegration  of  50  per  cent,  more  metal  and 
employment  of  50  per  cent,  more  gas  and  labor.  The 
effort  should  be  to  use  the  smallest  nozzles  practicable, 
to  save,  not  merely  steel,  but  the  expense  required  to 
consume  it.  Very  deep  cuts  can  be  made  with  very  thin 
jets. 

In  another  series  of  tests  16  miscellaneous  cuts  were 
made  ranging  in  area  from  3.53  to  21  sq.  iu.  and  totaling 
187.46  sq.  in.  The  heating  jet  consumed  5  cu.  ft.  oxygen; 
the  cutting  jet.  37.5  cu.  ft.  Five  cuts  were  precisely  the 
same  (2%  x  3I2  in.)  but  the  total  times  varied  from  1 
to  1.42  min.  The  cutting  jet  was  used  for  a  series  of 
intervals  ranging  from  55  to  70  sec.  The  cut  was  made 
twice  in  the  55  sec.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  reducing  expense  Uy  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  is  done  when  that  work 
is  largely  duplicate.  The  preliminary  iu  one  of  these 
cases  was  only  5  sec.  the  whole  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  1  min.  Among  the  16  cuts,  two  were  made  with 
steel  having  1  per  cent,  carbon  content.  One  of  these  was 
a  round  bar  3  in.  in  diameter,  7.07  sq.  in.  sectional  area. 
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This  cut  was  made  in  ICO  sec.  or  at  tlie  rate  of  1  sq.  in. 
In  22.7  sec.  The  other  was  a  half  round  3  x  2%  in.  hav- 
ing a  cross  section  area  of  3.55  sq.  in.  The  time  con- 
sumed In  the  whole  operation  was  not  kept,  hut  the 
pure  oxygen  jet  was  used  for  100  sec.  as  compared  with 
135  sec.  for  the  former  case  where  the  area  was  douhle. 
If  this  area  was  calculated  correctly  the  total  time  con- 
sumed per  sq.  In.  was  still  greater  than  22.7  sec.  These 
results  would  seem  to  show  that  high  carbon  steels  are 
harder  to  cut  than  the  mild  varieties. 

For  the  total  of  1S7.4G  sq.  in.  the  oxygen  cost  $1.0025. 
or  0.567  cents  per  square  inch,  estimating  oxygen  at  2^. 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  With  the  acetylene  at  0.04S  cents 
and  labor  at  0.107  cents  the  total  cost  was  0.722  cents  per 
square  inch.  In  the  series  of  3S  cuts  the  total  area 
amounted  to  615.56  sq.  in.,  and  the  oxygen  expense  ?4.S75. 
or  0.702  cents  per  square  inch.     The  acetylene  and  labor 


Fig.   ". — A   Davis-Boumonville  Device  for  Guiding  a  Torch 
Cutting  Off  the  Top  of  a  Pile  Shell. 

costs  just  used  were  really  ascertained  in  this  test ;  con- 
sequently, the  total  expense  per  square  Inch  was  0.947 
cents.  This  Is  higher  than  the  amount  disclosed  by  the 
other  series  of  cuts.  For  miscellaneous  work,  perhaps, 
it  would  he  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  at  1  cent  per  square 
inch. 

Some  Notable  Cutting  Operations 

This  process  of  cutting  steel  Is  attractive  not  merely 
for  Its  economy  but  also  because  of  the  portability  of 
the  apparatus.  An  example  serving  to  cover  both  matters 
was  the  wrecking  of  Pier  14  on  the  North  River,  New 
Tork,  following  its  destruction  by  fire  July  9.  1910.  It 
extended  about  700  ft.  into  the  stream  and  carried  a 
steel  structure  50  ft.  wide  and  700  ft.  long,  containing 
upwards  of  2000  tons  of  steel.  A  Philadelphia  firm  agreed 
to  wreck  it  In  30  days,  or  forfeit  $300  for  each  day  ex- 
cess of  that  time.  It  had  been  expected  to  use  as  many  as 
35  men.  doing  the  work  in  the  usual  way,  but  it  was 
found  that  by  using  Davls-Bournonvllle  oxy-acetylene 
apparatus  the  force  could  be  reduced.  In  fact  only  about 
IS  men  were  required,  and  the  work  was  completed  In  23 
working  days.  Only  a  small  amount  of  the  cutting  was 
done  without  the  torch.  Fig  1  shows  the  conditions  when 
work  was  begun. 

The  removal  of  the  swing  span  of  the  Madison  avenue 
bridge  across  the  Harlem  River  at  New  York  Is  another 
striking  example  of  the  suitability  of  oxy-acetylene  cut- 


ting. This  span  was  330  ft.  long  and  weighed  450  tons. 
While  removing  weight  from  one  side  it  was  necessary, 
since  the  siiau  was  supported  at  the  center,  to  block  up 
the  other  side,  and  this  kind  of  work  consumed  much  of 
the  time.  As  each  section  was  removed  Its  weight  was 
taken  by  a  floating  derrick  and  the  piece  cut  otf  was 
lowered  to  the  grillage  of  the  fender.  The  fir.st  pair  of 
sections  weighed  about  25  tons  each ;  the  next  about  66 
tons  each.  The  remainder  of  about  270  tons  was  then 
removed  in  three  pieces.  The  cutting  time  was  about 
four  days ;  the  total  time,  one  week.  It  Is  said  that  under 
the  older  methods  It  would  have  taken  six  weeks  or  two 
months  for  the  job.  Two  outfits  were  employed.  Of 
oxygen  about  1500  cu.  ft.  was  used ;  of  acetylene  about 
450  cu.  ft.  The  expense  for  the  gases  at  2\(.  cents  for 
oxygen  and  1  cent  for  acetylene  was  about  $42. 

Such  examples  show  the  economy  of  torch  cutting,  but 
it  Is  also  especially  adapted  to  difficult  situations.  At 
95  William  street.  New  York,  a  tank  of  'i-in.  steel  plate, 
4  X  S  X  10  ft.,  was  to  be  removed,  and  there  was  only  1 
ft.  working  space  around  it.  A  sledge  could  not  be  swung 
to  cut  the  rivets,  and  it  could  not  be  moved  so  as  to  help 
matters.  With  the  oxy-acetylene  torch,  however.  It  was 
cut  up  Into  12  pieces  in  one  day.  whereas  by  other  means 
it  would  have  taken  a  week  or  10  days. 

A  similar  case  was  the  removing  of  two  old  boilers 
from  a  North  River  ferry  boat.  The  steel  was  %  in. 
thick.  By  ordinary  methods  it  would  have  taken  12 
days  and  16  men,  and  cost  at  $2.50  per  day  per  man. 
$4S0.  With  the  torch  the  job  was  done  In  11  hours  by 
one  man  at  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  that  cost.     Fig. 

2  shows  a  number  of  Scotch  marine  boilers  In  process  of 
being  reduced  to  scrap,  all  of  the  cutting  upon  which 
was  done  with  torches.  The  pressure  on  the  cutting 
oxygen  was  45  lb.  iter  square  inch. 

Mechanical  Torch  Guiding  Devices 
Attention  is  now  being  turned  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
means  for  guiding  the  torch  when  cutting  work.     Fig. 

3  shows  an  arrangement  designed  for  cutting  off  the  tops 
of  the  outer  steel  shells  of  a  certain  kind  of  bearing  pile 
after  they  are  in  final  position.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
the  cut  perfectly  horizontal.  This  device  was  designed  by 
the  Davis-Bournonville  Company  and  with  it  the  cut 
can  be  made  evenly  and  expeditiously. 

Another  device  regulates  the  cutting  of  flat  plate  sted 
and  with  It  a  cut  7S  in.  long  has  been  made  in  ^-In.  steel 
in  195  sec.  or  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  in  30  sec.  and  a  cut  6  ft 
long  in  %-in.  plate  In  149  see.  or  at  1  ft.  in  25  sec.  A 
circular  cut,  lO^^rin.  periphery,  was  made  in  1-In.  steel 
plate  In  45  sec.  The  oxygen  pressure  with  %-in.  steel 
was  40  lb.  per  square  inch.  With  15-lb.  pressure,  ^^-in. 
steel  may  be  cut  at  the  rate  of  IVi  ft.  per  minute;  with 
the  same  pressure,  9-16-ln.  plate  at  the  rate  of  1%  ft.  per 
minute,  and  with  pressures  ranging  from  25  to  42  lb., 
plate  %,  1  and  l%in.  thick  can  he  cut  at  the  rate  of  1  ft. 
per  minute.  The  width  of  the  cuts  as  made  in  these 
operations  Is  about  %  in. 

Where  a  manufacturer  has  much  work  of  a  standard 
character,  as.  for  example,  the  cutting  of  1-ln.  plate  the 
best  adjustments  can  be  made  after  a  little  experimenta- 
tion. Thus  the  precise  pressures  and  sizes  of  nozzles  and 
rate  of  movement  of  the  hand  screw  controlling  the  torch 
can  be  determined  to  the  best  advantage  as  regard  the 
work,  the  time  and  the  consumption  of  gases. 
♦  »  » 

The  Phoinix  Iron  Works  Company,  Meadville,  Pa., 
announces  the  appointment  of  W.  M.  Bastahle  as  its  New 
York  City  district  sales  agent.  The  company  manufac- 
tures high-grade  automatic  cut-ofl"  engines,  boilers,  feed 
water  he.iters,  &c.  Mr.  Bastable  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  Franklin  Boiler  Works  Company,  and 
will  hereafter  be  located  at  135  William  Street.  New  York 
Cilv. 


The  National  Alloy  Company.  Ltd..  has  assumed  con- 
trol, by  purchase,  of  the  Metal  Mfg.  Company,  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Dickinson  streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  where  it 
will  continue  to  manufacture  and  prepare  ferromangan- 
ese,  ferrosilicon.  ferrochrome  and  other  alloys  for  the 
foundry  trade.  Henry  P.  Miller  is  president  and  Daniel 
B.  McAllister  is  secret.'^.ry  niu5  treasurer. 
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The  Osgood  Valveless  Force  Feed  Oiler 


The  J.  L.  Osgood  Lubricator  Company,  131  Erie 
County  Bank  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lias  brought  out  a 
mechanical  valveless  force  feed  oiler  which  is  especially 
adapted  for  gas,  gasoline  and  steam  engines  of  all  classes, 
machine  tools,  high  speed  machinery  and  all  kinds  of 
general  service.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  maker's  type  A 
oiler,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  sectional  view  showing  the  simplic- 
ity of  its  construction  and  the  positiveness  of  its  action. 

Springs  and  valves  of  all  descriptions  have  been  elim- 
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Fig.  1. — The  Type  A  V.ilvelps?  Oiler  Manufactured  by  the  J.  L. 
Osgood  Lubricator  Comp.iny,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

inated  in  the  oil  passages,  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  feed 
controlling  mechanism.  It  is  thus  possible  to  pump 
heavy  and  even  dirty  oils  where  an  oiler  with  valves 
would  either  feed  irregularly  on  account  of  foreign  sub- 
stances lodging  underneath  the  valves  or  clogging  them, 
which  would  render  the  oiler  inoperative.  These  oilers 
are  manufactured  with  any  number  of  feeds,  that  having 
four  feeds  being  the  one  illustrated.  Each  feed  is  ad- 
justed independently,  and  can  be  regulated  to  feed  any 
number  of  drops  from  none  to  over  300  per  minute. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  oiler  is  that  the 
operating  spindle  can  be  revolved  in  either  direction  with- 
out using  cross  belts.  For  this  reason  It  is  possible  to 
use  the  oiler  on  an  engine  which  has  to  be  reversed  fre- 
quently, as  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  spindle  can 


Fig.  2. — Sectional  Elevation  of  the  Oiler. 

be  changed  quickly  without  breaking  a  feed.  The  me- 
chanism is  simple,  and  runs  constanly  in  oil,  which  re- 
duces wear  to  a  minimum.  As  the  mechanism,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  feeds,  is  attached  as  one  unit  to  the 
underside  of  the  oil  reservoir,  it  is  possible  to  Inspect  it 
by  simple  removing  the  drive  shaft  and  the  cover  screws. 
In  installing  one  of  these  oilers  it  is  set  in  a  level 
horizontal  position  and  bolted  securely  in  place.  The 
ends  of  the  pipes  connecting  the  points  of  lubrication 
with  the  oiler  are  inserted  in  the  discharge  pipe,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  force  the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe  down 


into  the  lower  half  of  the  discharge  coupling.  The  upper 
half  of  this  coupling  is  then  screwed  down  tightly  and 
compresses  a  composition  gasket  which  is  inserted  in  the 
union  firmly  and  tightly  around  the  pipe.  The  flow  of 
oil  is  adjusted  by  the  regulating  head.  Fig.  2,  which  has 
six  complete  turns  between  the  limits  of  delivering  no 
oil  and  delivering  the  full  capacity.  To  deliver  the  full 
capacity  of  the  oiler  the  head  is  turned  to  the  left  untU 
it  bears  against  a  stop.  To  shut  off  or  decrease  the  feed 
the  head  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  when  it  bears  against 
another  stop  the  feed  is  completely  closed  off.  Any  ad- 
justment between  these  two  extremes  can  be  secured  by 
turning  the  regulating  head  in  either  direction.  A  sight 
feed  glass  is  provided  which  enables  the  rate  at  which 
the  oiler  is  feeding  to  be  seen  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  addition  to  this  box  type  of  oiler,  a  cylindrical 
oiler  with  glass  or  brass  sides  can  be  supplied.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  square  type  of  oiler  varies  from  4  to  14 
pints. 

♦-<-• 

The  Dalton   Adding    Machine  Company's  New 
Factory 


The  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company,  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.,  celebrated  the  completion  of  its  new  factory  Feb- 
ruary 14  with  receptions  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
Among  those  present  were  the  representatives  of  the 
company,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  guests  were  Henrik  Bechschoft  and  his 
father  of  Riga,  Russia.  The  structure  is  two  stories  of 
brick  and  concrete,  covering  a  ground  space  of  45  x  250 
ft.  It  is  built  with  unusually  large  window  areas.  The 
main  floor  will  be  used  for  a  machine  shop  and  tool  de- 
partment, while  the  second  floor  will  be  used  as  an  as- 
sembling room  and  for  offices,  &c.  The  ground  floor  has 
hard  maple  flooring,  and  the  second  floor  concrete.  Ar- 
tificial lighting  is  provided  for  by  196  tungsten  lamps  on 
each  floor,  making  a  total  of  over  31.000  candle  power ;  in 
addition  to  this  a  large  electric  sign  has  been  placed  on 
the  roof.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  machinery  will  be  in 
place  and  the  factory  in  running  order  by  March  15.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  $200,000.  The  company 
manufactures  adding,  listing  and  calculating  machines. 
J.  L.  Dalton  is  president;  Griff.  Glover,  vice-president; 
Byrd  Duncan,  treasurer. 


The  American  Ship  Windlass  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  reports  the  following  recent  orders  for  Taylor 
gravit.v  underfeed  stokers :  16  7-retort  stokers,  from 
Stone  &  Webster,  for  the  new  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
plant  at  South  Boston ;  56  7-retort  stokers  for  the  New 
York  Edison  Company's  two  Waterside  stations ;  3  4-re- 
tort  stokers,  repeat  order,  for  the  Detroit  public  light- 
ing plant,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  1  G-retort  stoker  for  the  Pfister 
&  Vogel  Leather  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  selec- 
tion of  Taylor  stokers  for  the  New  Y'ork  Edison  Com- 
pany's plants  is  of  particular  interest,  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  company  has  conducted  extensive  experi- 
ments on  various  types  of  stokers  since  the  completion 
of  Waterside  station  No.  2.  The  56  stokers  ordered  wiU 
be  installed  under  56  650  hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers, 
which  have  heretofore  been  hand  fired.  That  the  stokers 
ordered  should  be  of  the  Taylor  tjpe,  of  which  there  are 
already  13  in  this  station,  should  prove  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  combustion  engineers. 


The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  at  a  meeting  on  March  1  amended  its  constitution  so 
that  foundrymen  in  New  Jersey  outside  of  Newark  can 
be  admitted  to  membership.  It  will  hold  a  regular  meet- 
ing in  May.  to  which  foundrymen  and  foundry  supply 
men  throughout  the  State  will  be  invited.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  association  to  extend  its  scope  and  make  it  a 
State  wide  organization. 


The  Taylor-Wilson  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
recently  received  an  order  from  J.  P.  Piedboeuf  &  Cie, 
Dusseldorf-Eller,  Germany,  for  pipe  threading  and  cou- 
pling screwing  machines. 
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The  Garvin  Automatic  Chuck 


A    New    and    Labor    Saving    Device   Which    Is 
Either  Spring  or  Air  Operated 


A  new  type  of  automatic  chuck  which  is  made  in  va- 
rious sizes  with  two  or  three  jaws  is  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Garvin  Machine  Company.  Spring  and 
Varick  streets.  New  York  City.  These  chucks  can  be 
operated  either  by  springs  or  by  air  and  a  numlier  of  dif- 
ferent styles  of  operating  mechanism  can  be  api)lied  to 
the    device,    thus    adapting    it    to    meet    conditions    ex- 


Fig.  1  — The  P.nrts  of  the  Autom.itic  Chuck  Made  by  the  Garvin 
Jl.achine  C!ompany,  New  York  City. 

Isting  in  all  classes  of  industrial  plants.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  details  of  one  of  the  two-jaw  chucks,  and  Figs.  2  and 
3  show  the  construction  of  spring  and  air  operated  stop 
and  open  design  chucks  respectively,  while  Figs.  4  and 

5  are  corresponding  views  of  the  open  only  type.     Fig. 

6  shows  a  special  chuck  for  holding  bevel  pinions,  and 
Fig.  7  illustrates  what  is  known  as  the  automatic  index 
chuck  which  is  intended  to  be  used  on  that  class  of  work 
where  two  or  more  points  lying  in  the  same  plane  are  to 
be  operated  on. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  1,  the  body  of  this  chuck 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  types  and  carries  an 
actuating  jaw,  which  has  a  series  of  multiple  wedges 
milled  at  an  angle  on  its  end.  The  wedges  in  the  central 
draw  plug  fit  into  these  wedges  on  the  jaw  and  by  mov- 
ing the  plug  to  the  rear  both  jaws  are  pulled  to  the 
center.  For  adjusting  the  dovetailed  jaw  to  and  away 
from  the  center,  there  is  an  adjusting  screw  which  car- 
ries on  its  Inside  a  locking  screw  for  clamping  the  jaws 
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Fig.  2. — Detail"!  of  the  Stop  and  Open  Design  of  Spring  Oper- 
ated Chuck. 

in  position  when  the  required  adjustment  has  been  made. 
The  dovetails  on  this  jaw  are  cut  on  both  sides  so  that 
it  can  be  reversed.  The  adjustment  of  the  jaws  is  in- 
dependent and  their  operation  universal.  The  two-jaw 
chucks  are  the  same  as  the  three-jaw  type,  and  the  jaws 
regularly  furnished  are  of  the  step  type,  although  various 
other  styles  can  be  furnished  if  desired.  The  chuck  is 
fastened  to  the  nose  of  the  spindle  in  the  customary  way. 
and  a  pull  rod  or  tube  is  screwed  into  the  central  plug  of 
the  chuck,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  the  operating 
mechanism. 

The  stop  and  open  spring  mechanism  which  the  maker 
furnishes  on  all  of  his  machines  is  illustrated  'n  ^'g.  2 
A  heavy  spring  mounted  inside  the  cone  pulley  and 
around  the  spindle  bears  at  its  rear  end  against  a  spring 
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Fig.  3. — Seetlonal  Drawing  of  the  .\lr  Operated  Chuck. 

thrust  collar.  A  taper  pin  which  extends  through  an 
elongated  slot  in  the  spindle  and  then  passes  through  the 
draw  rod  passes  through  this  collar.  A  pull  of  SOO  lb. 
is  exerted  by  this  spring  on  the  draw  rod,  and  as  the  mul- 
tiple wedges  in  the  chuck  are  cut  on  an  angle,  a  leverage 
of  4  to  1  is  secured  with  the  result  that  the  work  is 
gripped  at  a  pressure  of  3200  lb.  A  foot  treadle  attach- 
ment is  connected  to  the  operating  plunger  at  the  rear  of 
spindle,  and  a  downward  pressure  on  the  treadle  auto- 
matically carries  the  friction  out  of  the  cone  pulley.  The 
brake  pins  and  the  washer  at  the  rear  of  the  front  bear- 
ing check  the  momentum  of  the  spindle  and  the  cone  pul- 
ley is  now  running  idle.  The  full  movement  of  the  treadle 
opens  the  chuck  jaws  and  the  machine  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  next  piece.  When  the  treadle  is  released,  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  closes  the  jaws  on  the  work,  carries 
the  friction  into  the  cone  pulley  and  starts  the  spindle 
forward  at  full  speed,  an  automatic  arrangement  which 
results  in  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  time.     The 
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Fig.  4. — Details  of  the  Open  Only  Outside  Spring  Chuck. 

rapidity  attained  in  the  operation  of  these  automatle 
chucks  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  lathe  handling  Ir- 
regularly shaped  pieces  as  a  collet  does  to  a  screw  ma- 
chine. 

Where  plants  are  equipped  with  compressed  air,  the 
air  operated  chuck  shown  in  Fig.  3  can  be  furnished. 
This  consists  of  a  piston  inside  the  cone  pulley,  and  the 
piping  is  attached  to  the  air  inlet  at  the  end  of  the  spin- 
dle, the  operating  valve  being  placed  in  a  convenient 
location.  When  the  air  is  turned  on  it  passes  through  the 
chamber  in  front  of  the  piston  and  forces  it  back.  This 
closes  the  chuck  jaws  on  the  work,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction  carries  the  friction  into 
the  cone  pulley  and  starts  the  pulley  forward  at  full 
speed.  When  the  air  is  released,  the  spring  inside  of  the 
spindle  retracts  the  friction  from  the  pulley  while  a 
multiple  disk  brake  on  the  rear  spindle  bearing  checks 
the  spindle  momentum,  thus  leaving  the  cone  pulley  free 
to  run.  The  pull  tube  is  carried  forward  by  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  chuck  jaws  are 
opened  and  the  machine  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  next 
piece. 
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Fig.   .". — Drawing  Showing  Details   of   the   Open   Only  Air 
Operated   Chuck. 
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In  chucking  work  in  this  way  no  time  is  lost  in  get- 
ting the  piece  into  the  chuck  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  type.  With  these  chucks  the  operator 
centers  and  tightens  the  jaws  and  possibly  one  of  them 
grips  a  high  spot  on  the  casting.  When  the  tools  are 
brought  into  operation  the  torsional  strain  shifts  the  cast- 


Fig.  6.- 


-Tlic   Special  Arrangement   of   Chucls   Jaws   for   Holding 
Uevel  Pinions. 


ing  from  this  high  si)ot,  and  it  becomes  loose  and  the 
operator  has  to  stop  the  machine  and  recenter  and  tighten 
all  of  the  Jaws.  With  the  automatic  chuck  this  loss  of 
time  is  eliminated,  as  the  grip  is  a  continuous  one,  and  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  slip,  the  grip  increases  and  holds 
the  casting  securely  at  all  times.  This  operating  mech- 
anism is  self-contained,  and  there  is  no  pressure  against 
the  bearing  boxes  while  the  spindle  is  running.  The  air 
system  is  very  powerful  and  convenient  and  is  especially 
desirable  where  the  operations  are  rapid  and  where  1000 
or  more  pieces  are  turned  out  per  day.  The  gauge  pres- 
sure recommended  is  approximately  70  lb.  or  over,  al- 
though for  that  class  of  work  which  does  not  require  a 
heavy  grip,  a  reducing  valve  can  be  placed  on  the  air 
pipe  and  adjusted  tn  sive  the  required  pressure. 


Fig. 


-The  Garvin   Antomatic  Index   Chuclj. 


Where  machines  are  already  in  use  they  can  be 
equipped  with  the  spring  type  of  chuck  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
or  with  the  air  operated  type  shown  in  Fig.  5.  These 
mechanisms  are  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the  spindle,  the 
former  being  operated  by  a  foot  treadle  and  the  latter  by 
a  valve.  In  these  chucks  the  opening  is  controlled  by 
the  treadle  or  the  valve  and  the  stopping  or  the  starting 
of  the  spindle  Is  done  through  the  countershaft.  If  de- 
sired the  maker  can  supply  a  double  acting  air  cylinder 
which  takes  air  in  on  either  side  of  the  piston  and  does 
away  with  the  interior  releasing  spring,  as  the  gripping 
and  the  releasing  are  done  by  air  pressure.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  found  very  convenient  for  gripping  work 
either  internally  or  externally  without  reversing  the  jaws 
of  the  chuck.     When  the  spring  or  the  single  acting  air 


system  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  actuating 
jaws  and  insert  the  internal  wedge  plug  for  gripping  work 
internally. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  three-jaw  chuck  arranged  for  gripping 
a  bevel  pinion  on  the  pitch  line  as  well  as  the  application 
of  an  air  operated  chuck  to  the  hole  grinding  machine  of 
this  company,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
December  29,  1910.  A  similar  arrangement  of  jaws  can 
be  furnished  for  gripping  a  spur  gear  on  the  pitch  line 
and  both  types  are  being  used  extensively  by  motor  car 
manufacturers.  The  jaws  in  both  of  these  chucks  are 
adjustable  to  and  from  the  center  for  gears  of  different 
sizes,  and  they  also  carry  a  hardened  plate  on  which  a 
roller  is  mounted  that  fits  down  into  the  space  between 
the  teeth  and  grips  the  gear  on  the  pitch  line.  A  side- 
wise  adjustment  is  also  provided  for  the  plate  to  enable 
gears  where  the  number  of  teeth  is  not  divisable  by  three 
to  be  gripped. 

The  automatic  index  chuck  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  is 
intended  for  work  having  two  or  more  points  to  be  oper- 
ated on  which  lie  in  the  same  plane.  The  construction 
of  this  chuck  is  Identical  with  the  others  described  except 
that  it  has  index  jaws.  These  chucks  can  be  operated 
by  any  of  the  different  mechanisms.  When  the  inside 
spring  is  used,  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  foot 
treadle  stops  the  spindle  and  releases  the  heavy  pressure 
on  the  jaws,  while  an  auxiliary  pressure  is  applied  to 
hold  the  piece  firmly  in  position  while  it  is  being  indexed. 
Releasing  the  treadle  causes  the  piece  to  be  gripped 
heavily  again  and  the  spindle  starts  forward.  To  remove 
work  from  the  chuck,  the  treadle  is  pressed  down  and  the 
spindle  stopped;  a  turn  of  the  finger  lever  at  the  left 
releases  the  auxiliary  grip  and  the  piece  can  then  be 
taken  out.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  finish  work  at 
one  chucking  much  quicker  than  can  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Index  plates  can  be  furnished  for  different 
divisions  and  all  are  fully  protected  from  chips.  For 
work  where  one  end  of  a  piece  Is  to  be  finished  from  a 
thread  on  the  opposite  one,  a  special  chuck  operated  in 
the  same  way  can  be  furnished.  With  this  chuck  the 
piece  can  be  screwed  into  the  plug  and  if  the  chuck  Is  air 
operated,  the  turning  on  of  the  air  presses  the  piece 
against  the  face  plate  and  holds  it  firmly  while  the  work 
of  machining  is  carried  on.  When  the  air  is  released, 
the  piece  is  moved  away  from  the  face  plate  and  can  be 
unscrewed  from  the  plug  by  hand. 


Alliance  Crane  Business 


The  Alliance  Machine  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  re- 
ports a  decided  increase  in  inquiries  for  cranes  and  gen- 
eral machinery  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and  a  very 
promising  outlook  for  a  good  years  business.  During 
the  recent  quiet  spell  this  company  has  been  able  to  keep 
its  plant  running  full  at  double  turn  in  all  departments. 
In  one  day  in  the  past  week  it  received  orders  for  six 
cranes,  four  for  the  Inland  Steel  Company  and  two  trav- 
eling cranes  for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

Among  recent  shipments  have  been  a  75-ton  ladle 
crane  to  a  copper  plant  in  Chile,  S.  A.,  this  crane,  with 
auxiliary  machinery  going  with  it,  making  seven  car 
loads  of  machinery :  a  crane  to  the  Inland  Steel  Company, 
a  crane  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Treadwell  Engineering 
Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  two  slab  charging  and  drawing 
cranes  for  the  new  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  Gary,  Ind.,  and  a  special  4-roll  set  of 
bending  rolls  specially  designed  for  rolling  20-ft,  lengths, 
weighing  100  tons.  Among  other  orders  taken  this  year 
the  company  reports  the  following :  Open  hearth  charg- 
ing machine  and  trolley  for  the  Tremont  Nail  Company, 
Boston,  crane  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  open 
hearth  charging  trolley  for  the  Inland  Steel  Company, 
40-ton  crane  for  the  Portsmouth  Steel  Company,  crane 
for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  for  its 
coke  oven  plant,  and  large  gantry  crane  for  the  National 
Enameling  &  Stamping  Company,  St.  Louis. 


The  Ohio  Seamless  Tube  Company,  Shelby.  Ohio,  has 
increased  Its  capital  stock  from  $350,000  to  §1,000,000. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  csscntiallji  a  tieics  department  for  kIiU-U   in  for- 
mation is  invited. 


A  Special  Duplex  Drilling  Machine. — A  duplex  drill- 
ing niHctiiue  whieli  is  iiiteuded  principally  for  drilling 
pijio  and  also  for  bar  drilling  where  tlie  boles  are  spaced 
so  closely  tbat  they  cannot  ordinarily  be  drilled  at  one 
setting  has  been  recently  built  by  the  Moline  Tool  Coni- 
[)aiiy.  Moline,  111.  lu  designing  this  machine  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  previous  tools  of  this  type.  The  pipe  is  drilled  from 
each  side  which  eliminates  the  time  required  for  feeding 
the  drill  through  the  hole  in  the  pipe,  and  the  burrs  are 
on  the  inside,  wliere  they  are  not  objectionable.  Drilling 
the  pipe  from  both  sides  also  prevents  the  breaking  of 
drills,  as  the  tool  does  not  go  through  aud  strike  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  pipe  where  it  is  said  practically  all 
the  breakage  occurs.  The  pipe  is  held  in  adjustable  V- 
blocks  and  is  clamped  by  plunger  rods  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  rails.  Both  the  blocks  aud  the  plunger 
rods  can  be  removed  easily  if  it  desired  to  use  any 
other  type  of  jig.  The  heads  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
position  along  the  rails,  aud  they  have  the  spiral  drive 
regularly  employed  by  the  builder.  Ball  thrust  bear- 
ings are  provided  for  the  spindles  and  wear  can  be  com- 
pensated for.  Causing  the  rails  to  approach  and  recede 
from  each  other  provides  the  feed  aud  in  ordinary  opera- 
tions this  movement  should  be  continuous,  the  number 
Of  strokes  being  so  timed  that  the  operator  can  remove 
and  replace  the  work  while  the  plungers  holdiug  it  are 
withdrawn.  An  automatic  stop  is  provided  to  diseu- 
gage  the  feed  at  the  back  end  of  the  stroke,  while  the 
feed  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  at  any  point  by  a  double 
ended  foot  treadle. 

Spark  Plug  and  Wrench. — A  wrench  which  com- 
bines in  oue  a  number  of  different  devices  has  been 
recently  placed  on  the  market  by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.  .  The  bos  end  of  the  wrench  is  adapted 
for  a  54-iu.  spark  plug  and  the  open  eud  for  a  tire  lug. 
a  %-iu.  standard  cap  screw,  a  %-in.  A.  L.  A.  M.  standard 
nut  aud  cap  screw  and  a  9-16-in.  set  screw,  thus  giving 
considerable  range  of  capacity  with  relatively  few  open- 
ings. 

Hydraulic  Pipe  Flanging. — A  new  pipe  flauger  em- 
ploying the  cold  hydraulic  process  is  beiug  developed 
by  the  Patterson-Allen  Engineering  Company,  2  Rector 
street,  New  York  City.  The  machine  is  automatic  in  its 
operation  and  will  flange  bent  and  straight  pipe  equally 
well.  It  does  its  work  rapidly,  having  a  capacity  of 
between  250  and  300  S-in.  flanges  per  day. 

Electric  Motors. — The  Reno-Kaetker  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  developed  a  Hue  of  direct 
current  motors  embodying  a  number  of  uew  features. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
the  speeds  have  been  designed  to  correspond  to  those  of 
CO-cycle  alternating  current  motors,  five  diflfereut  speeds, 
namely,  000,  720,  900,  1200  and  1800  rev.  per  min.  being 
available.  This  is  a  decided  advantage  where  motors 
are  to  be  used  for  driving  machine  tools,  as  heretofore 
there  have  been  no  standard  speeds  for  direct  current 
motors.  The  gearing  on  machine  tools  is  generally  de- 
signed for  operation  by  au  alteruatiug  current  motor, 
and  when  a  direct  current  machine  is  used  a  special 
gear  has  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
each  individual  case  which  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  production. 

Woodworkers'  Vise.— The  Emmert  Mfg.  Company. 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  is  placing  on  the  market  a  new  vise  for 
woodworkers,  which  is  rapid  in  action  and  possesses  a 
new  type  of  locking  device  that  is  operated  by  turning 
the  vise  handle  or  lever  about  a  quarter  turn.  This  de- 
vice operates  on  a  screw  having  a  full  thread  and  en- 
gages a  case  hardened  %-in.  square  steel  lock  rod  placed 
within  3-16  in.  of  the  main  screw  of  the  vise.  The 
lock  rod  passes  through  a  nut  and  is  gripped  on  two 
sides.  A  triangular  toothed  wedge  of  hardened  steel  is 
also  contained  in  the  nut  and  operates  against  an  angle 
In  thp  nut  so  tli.it  when  the  ni.Tin  screw  of  the  vise  Is 


turned  to  the  right  thi'  nut  moves  forward  and  the  angle 
iu  the  lower  part  of  the  nut  lifts  th(>  wedge  into  engage- 
ment with  the  grip  rod.  After  the  wedge  has  been  forced 
into  this  position  the  nut  becomes  rigid  with  the  grip 
rod,  and  is  to  all  intents  aud  puriwses  a  iiart  of  the  rear 
vise  jaw.  The  screw  then  passes  through  the  nut,  draw- 
ing the  front  jaw  iuward  against  the  work  to  be  held.  A 
tilting  or  angle  jaw  is  provided  for  holding  taper  or  wedge 
lilvC  shapes.  A  wood  pad  form  can  be  attached  to  the 
angle  jaw,  and  it  a  greater  angle  is  desired  this  pad  can 
also  be  of  the  wedge  shape. 

Pistol  Rifling  Machine.— The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
pauy,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  recently  developed  a  pistol 
ritling  machine  capable  of  accommodating  any  style  of 
barrel  up  to  10  iu.  in  length.  The  machine  is  eutirely 
automatic  in  operation,  and  when  once  set  requires  but 
little  attention  other  than  supplying  the  necessary  work. 
As  two  barrels  can  be  operated  ujjon  at  once  its  produc- 
tion capacity  is  greatly  augmented.  In  the  design  care 
has  been  taken  to  malce  the  various  operating  mechan- 
isms as  simple  as  possible  and  to  locate  them  in  the  most 
accessible  manner.  The  lead  for  the  ritling  is  obtained 
iu  the  same  manner  as  iu  the  maker's  other  machiue.s. 
The  traveling  action  of  the  head  is  positively  and  accu- 
rately controlled,  and  an  exceptionally  rapid  quick  return 
reduces  the  idle  time  to  a  minimum. 

Internal  Thread  Gauge  and  Tool  Setter. — William 
Avery  &  Co.,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  are  making  a  device  that 
enables  one  to  reset  internal  threading  tools  of  the  cus- 
tomary types,  after  they  ha\e  been  reground,  easily.  The 
tool  has  two  V's  separated  from  each  other  by  exactly 
1  in.  Oue  is  a  male  V,  which  engages  the  internal  thread 
and  the  other  is  a  female  V  turned  in  the  rod.  When 
the  former  meshes  with  the  internal  thread  and  the  tool 
is  set  to  the  latter,  the  tool  will  catch  the  thread  cor- 
rectly if  it  is  not  fractional.  The  customary  thread  gauge 
also  forms  a  part  of  the  device. 

Radius  Gauge  and  Pliers. — Two  recent  additions 
made  by  the  L.  S.  Starrett  Company,  Athol,  Mass.,  to 
its  line  of  small  tools  are  a  radius  gauge  having  two 
sets  of  leaves  and  pair  of  pliers  having  a  wide  range 
of  adjustment.  One  of  the  two  sets  of  leaves  in  the 
former  has  coucave  ends  and  the  other  convex,  thus 
enabling  the  radii  of  surfaces  of  these  formations  to  be 
measured.  Two  sizes  of  tool  are  manufactured,  one 
having  20  leaves  for  measuring  radii  varying  by  l-(54  in. 
from  1-16  to  14  in.  and  the  other  having  32  leaves  for 
radii  from  17-64  to  1/2  in.  In  adjusting  the  pliers  the 
lower  jaw  can  be  moved  either  in  or  out  by  turning  a 
knurled  worm  that  engages  a  rack  cut  on  one  side  of 
the  jaw.  .\s  the  handles  are  i)ivoted  to  each  other  and 
move  in  unison,  they  are  always  the  right  distance  apart 
for  the  hand  to  grip.  The  jaws  have  a  capacitj'  for 
pieces  ranging  up  to  I14  iu.  and  can  be  adjusted  to  grip 
either  a  straight  or  a  taper  surface  evenly.  The  grip- 
ping power  of  the  tool  is  considerable,  as  the  pivoted  jaw 
has  a  short  fulcrum. 

A  Universal  Oil  Stone  Slip. — Through  a  most  annoy- 
ing inadvertence  an  article  was  published  in  Tlie  Iron 
Age  of  February  2  crediting  a  new  product,  a  universal 
oil  stone  slip,  to  the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  This  product  is  made  by  the  Norton  Com- 
pany, also  of  Worcester.  The  Norton  Grinding  Company 
is  a  manufacturer  of  grinding  machinery,  while  the  Nor- 
ton Company  makes  Xorton  grinding  Wheels  of  Alundum 
and  oil  stones. 

The  Detroit  Core  Machine.— Augustus  N.  Kelley, 
foundry  superintendent  of  the  .\merican  Blower  Com- 
pany. Detroit.  Mich.,  has  applied  for  patents  on  a  new 
type  of  core  machine  which  is  very  simple  and  is  also 
adaptable  for  making  all  kinds  of  cores.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  this  machine  any  man  who  is  able  to  shovel 
sand  can  make  a  core.  The  sand  is  rammed  by  jarring, 
the  core  box  and  plate  are  rolled  over  and  the  box  drawn 
from  the  core  without  the  operator  moving  from  his  po- 
sition, the  necessary  power  beiug  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  foot  on  a  treadle.  One  of  the  special  features 
of  this  machine  is  that  the  core  box  can  be  taken  off  and 
another  substituted  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  or  If 
the  core  boxes  are  small  two  or  more  can  be  attached  at 
once. 
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Trade  Publications 


Decimal  EQniTalents. — The  Garvin  Macbine  Company, 
Spring  and  Variclj  streets,  New  Yorli  City.  Wall  hanger  meas- 
uring 30  in.  square.  Gives  a  list  of  the  decimal  equivalents  of 
fractional  parts  of  an  inch.  These  vary  by  sixty-fourths  and 
are  arranged  in  four  columns.  The  figures  are  %  in.  high,  and 
are  printed  in  black  on  a  contrasting  background,  which  makes 
them  easily  read. 

Aatomatic  Scre^T  3Iacliine  Work.  —  National-Acme 
Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Leaflet  and  sample  of  work. 
The  piece  is  one  of  two  diameters  threaded  with  different  pit'.ii 
screws  and  with  a  knurled  head.  Illustrations  show  the  opera- 
tions performed  in  each  of  the  four  positions  in  the  machin^'". 
There  are  nine  operations  performed  in  the  four  positions.  The 
thread  is  cut  during  the  other  operations,  but  at  the  correct 
speed  for  the  size,  pitch  and  material.  It  does  not  retard  the 
forming  and  other  operations,  where  high  spindle  speed  is  essen- 
tial to  accuracy  and  rapid  production.  The  sample  is  offered 
as  typical  of  work  possible  on  the  .\cme  automatic  multiple 
spindle  screw   machine. 

Rock:  Drill  Accessories, — Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  1 1 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  No.  9003.  Describes  and 
illustrates  the  complete  line  of  drill  mountings  and  steam  hose, 
drill  steels  and  other  accessories  usually  entering  into  a  com- 
plete rock  drilling  equipment,  which  the  company  is  prepared 
to  furnish.  Tables  giving  the  sizes,  weights  and  prices  of  the 
equipment  are  included,  and  a  reprint  of  an  article  on  the  use 
and  care  of  rock  drill  bits  from  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Presii 
completes  the  bulletin. 

Steam  Tarbiiies. — De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Catalogue  A.  Size  6  x  9  in.  ;  pages  120.  De- 
voted to  single  stage  turbines  with  and  without  gears,  but 
various  questions  relating  to  other  types  are  briefly  discussed. 
The  adaptability  of  this  turbine  for  all  kinds  of  service  and 
the  results  of  tests  showing  its  economy  and  steam  consump- 
tion are  included.  The  construction  of  the  De  Laval  turbine 
Is  fully  described,  and  its  special  features,  such  as  the  safety 
groove  which  allows  the  buckets  to  be  ibrown  before  the  wheel 
itself  will  rupture  and  the  safety  rings  embracing  the  hub  of 
the  wheel,  are  pointed  out. 

Elevator  Controllers. — Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Booklet.  Pertains  to  the  Schureman  line  of 
elevator  controllers,  which  are  made  for  both  direct  and  alter- 
nating current.  The  various  types  are  illustrated  and  described, 
and  space  is  given  to  various  accessories. 

Frog.s,  Switclies  and  Crossings — L.  .\.  Green  Com- 
p.^ny.  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Catalogue  No.  25.  Illus- 
trates different  types  of  frogs,  switches  and  railroad  crossings, 
switch , stands,  connecting  rods,  lever  catches,  rail  braces  and 
other  products  for  railroad  equipment.  Instructions  are  given  for 
ordering.  Tables  are  presented  showing  the  tonnage  of  rails  in 
the  various  weights  per  mile  of  track,  and  also  the  fastenings 
per  mile  for  different  lengths  of  rails.  The  catalogue  is  very 
complete. 

Electric  Pyrometers — The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.  Bulletin  No.  130.  Size  8  x  10%  in. ;  pages  56.  Illus- 
trates and  de&cribes  both  the  indicating  and  the  recording  types 
of  the  William  H.  Bristol  electric  pyrometers,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  their  special  features,  among  which  is  an  automatic 
compensator  which  makes  the  readings  independent  of  any 
atmospheric  changes  at  the  cold  end  of  the  thermo-couple. 

Portable  Elevator. — The  New  York  Revolving  Elevator 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Gives  general 
description  and  specifications  for  the  Revolvator  portable  tiering 
machine,  which  can  be  wheeled  to  any  place  in  a  storeroom  or 
warehouse  and  used  for  stacking  barrels,  boxes,  bales,  &c.  In 
use  the  box  or  bale  is  placed  on  an  elevating  platform,  which 
is  raised  by  a  crank  and  gears.  Two  double  gears  are  provided, 
one  for  high  speed  and  the  other  for  low.  The  capacity  of  the 
elevator  when  operating  with  the  high  speed  gear  Is  800  lb. 
and  1500  lb.  when  the  low  speed  gear  is  employed. 

Marine  Gasoline  Engines — Grimm  Mfg.  Company,  39 
Erie  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Devoted  to  a  line  of  two  and  four 
cycle  marine  gasoline  engines  for  medium  duty  and  high  speed. 
The  construction  of  the  engines  is  described  at  length,  and  this 
is  followed  by  illustrations  and  brief  specifications  of  the  differ- 
ent sizes.  The  line  comprises  three  four-cycle  engines  with  two, 
four  and  six  cylinders,  respectively,  and  12  two-cycle  engines 
having  from  one  to  six  cylinders. 

Electric  LigUtingr — The  Holophane  Company,  Newark. 
Ohio.  Loose  leaf  catalogue.  Calls  attention  to  the  various 
t.vpes  of  glass  reflectors  and  globes  for  electric  lamps  which 
this  company  is  prepared  to  furnish.  The  different  styles  are 
illustrated  and  described  with  tables  of  the  various  kinds  of 
lamps  recommended  for  each  and  a  price-list.  Curves  showing 
characteristic  distribution  of  light  with  the  various  reflectors 
and  globes   are   included. 

Direct     Cnrrent     Electrical     Apparatus Fairbanks, 

Morse  &  Co..  Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  No.  25.  Gives  In  simple 
language  the  definitions  of  electrical  terms  and  describes  the 
construction   and   uses   of   the   various   types   of   direct    current 


apparatus.  The  bulletin  is  gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  catechism 
with  questions  and  answers,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  sui>- 
plemented  by  illustrations. 

Cranes. — Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.  Cat- 
alogue No  25.  Treats  in  a  condensed  form  of  the  different  kinds 
of  cranes  made  by  this  company.  The  various  types  shown 
include  electric  traveling  cranes  of  several  sizes  and  designs, 
hoists,  hand-power  traveling  cranes  and  jib  and  pillar  cranes. 
All  of  the  various  styles  are  illustrated,  and  in  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  views  showing  typical  installations. 

Oxj--Acetylene  \\'eldinS' — The  Linde  Air  Products  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Pamphlet.  Relates  to  the  use  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  process  for  cutting  and  welding  metals,  and  shows 
several  samples  of  work  done.  Space  is  given  to  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  oxygen  and  generating  the  acetylene. 
Views  of  stationary  and  portable  acetylene  generators  are  given, 
as  well  as  of  the  plant  where  the  oxygen  is  manufactured. 

Pile  Driver. — The  Browning  Engineering  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Catalogue.  Deals  with  a  self-propelling  railroad 
pile  driver  for  either  straight  or  batter  piles.  This  machine  is 
of  the  steam  driven  revolving  type,  and  can  be  operated  over 
the  line  at  a  speed  of  approximately  6  miles  per  hour.  One  of 
the  special  features  of  the  pile  driver  in  addition  to  its  ability 
to  drive  batter  piles  is  its  reach,  which  is  19  ft.  in  front  of 
the  leading  truck  wheels  and"  28  ft.  from  the  center  of  the 
track  when  driving  piles  on  either  side  of  the  right  of  way. 
For  transportation  over  the  road  the  hammer  and  leads  can  be 
lowered  in  approximately  1%  minutes.  An  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  February  23, 
1911. 

Electric  Drive — General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Two  bulletins.  No.  4784,  superseding  No.  4665,  is  de- 
voted to  the  electric  drive  in  pulp  and  paper  mills.  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  electric  power  are  set 
forth,  and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  important  installations 
are  included.  No.  47S5  points  out  the  advantages  to  be  se- 
cured from  employing  electric  motors  In  woodworking  plants. 
The  bulletin  illustrates  and  describes  the  electric  motor  as  a 
part  of  woodboring  machines,  drills ;  band,  circular,  jig,  rip- 
and  swing  saws  and  planers. 

Drill  Press — Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  Franklin", 
Pa.  Bulletin  No.  43.  Illustrates  and  describes  a  24-in.  heavy 
duty  drill  press  with  a  compound  table,  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  September  22.  1910. 
A.  record  of  tests  made  with  Celfor  drills  on  this  machine  is 
also  included. 

Steel  Specialties — The  P.  Wall  Mfg.  Supply  Company, 
718  Preble  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  N.  S.,  Pa.  Catalogue.  Treats 
of  a  line  of  steel  specialties  which  include  brazed  steel  and 
copper  plated  oilers  and  torches,  steel  gongs,  galvanized  steel 
ice  cans  and  sheet  metal  specialties.  The  oilers  are  made  in 
various  sizes  and  styles  for  bench  and  engine  use.  The  special 
advantages  claimed  for  them  are  great  strength  due  to  the 
use  of  brazed  joints  and  freedom  from  leakage.  In  addition  to 
the  different  articles  shown  in  the  catalogue  the  company  is 
prepared  to  furnish  special  sizes  and  shapes  as  may  be  required. 

Calendar. — The  Worth  Brothers  Company,  CoatesvlUe,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  steel  plates  and  sheets  for  boilers,  tanks'  and 
boiler  tubes,  has  issued  an  annual  calendar.  The  various  plants 
of  the  company  are  illustrated  in  the  upper  portion,  and  a  pad 
with  large  figures  occupies  the  remainder. 

Metal  AVorking  Macblnery — Prentiss  Tool  &  Supply 
Company,  115  Liberty  street.  New  York  City.  Loose  leaf  cata- 
logue. Illustrates  and  describes  a  complete  and  varied  line  of 
tools  and  machinery  adapted  to  the  use  of  high  speed  tool 
steels.  Practically  all  of  the  tools  have  a  single  page  devoted 
to  each  particular  ons,  the  illustration  being  given  In  the  upper 
portion  while  a  description  or  brief  table  of  specifications  oc- 
cupies the  remainder.  All  of  the  standard  makes  are  shown, 
and  a  general  index  enables  machines  to  be  located  easily. 

Steel  Windoiv  Sash — The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Com- 
pan.v.  Detroit.  Mich.  Catalogue.  Size  9%  x  12  in. ;  pages  36 
Describes  Detroit  Fenestra  solid  steel  window  sash  for  manu- 
facturing plants,  machine  shops  and  other  Industrial  construc- 
tion. Joints,  sections,  standards  and  near  standards  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  and  dimensions  and  details  are  given 
so  that  provision  for  the  use  of  the  sash  may  be  made  In  the 
preparation  of  building  plans.  Instructions  for  erection  are  also 
given.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  showing  Industrial 
buildings  equipped  with  the  sash. 

Foundry  and  Platers'  Snpplies.—Frederic  B.  Stevens 
Lamed  and  Third  streets,  Detroit,  Mich.  Catalogue  Size  6  i 
9  in  :  700  pages.  Concerned  with  an  extensive  line  of  supplies 
for  foundries  and  plating  establishments.  Each  of  the  articles 
is  Illustrated  and  described  and  is  accompanied  by  a  table  of 
sizes  and  prices.  Among  the  various  lines  covered  are  facings 
core  compounds  and  binders,  cupolas,  ladles,  rammers  flasks' 
flask  equipment,  molding  machines  pattern  shop  equipment  and 
supplies,  molders'  tools,  brass  melting  furnaces,  crucibles  core- 
room  equipment,  tumbling  mills,  pneumatic  tools  and  accessories 
fans,  industrial  railways  and  platers'  supplies  and  equipment' 
Valuable  suggestions,  tables,  formulas,  &c.,  for  foundrvmen  and 
platers  are  also  included. 
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Inquiries  and  orders  contimie  to  increase  iu  the  machiuery  trade.  Some  especially  good  business  was  placed 
In  the  New  York  niarUet  during  the  weeU  and  more  is  in  sight.  In  Chicago  machinery  houses  are  bidding  on  a 
list  calling  for  an  outlay  of  $25,000,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  International  Harvester  Company,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  issued  inquiries  for  requireaients  necessitating  an  equal  expenditure.  The  demand 
for  second-hand  machinery  in  that  niarliet  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  used  machines  in  all  sections  are  in- 
creasing in  value.  A  decided  improvement  is  noted  in  Cleveland,  where  inquiries  for  cranes  and  steel  plant  equip- 
ment are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  trade  in  addition  to  a  few  small  lists  of  tools.  Foundries  making 
machinery  castings  are  busy  in  Cincinnati,  and  a  better  call  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  particularly  for  drill- 
ing machinery  and  lathes  Is  noted  in  that  territory.  Water  works  develoi)ment  and  other  municipal  improvements 
have  increased  the  machinery  demand  iu  Texas.  In  Detroit  a  better  volume  of  orders  is  coming  in  for  all  lines 
than  at  any  other  time  this  year.  A  good  single  tool  business  has  been  booked  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  are 
prospects  of  some  excellent  sales  of  mechanical  equipment  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Special  can  ma- 
chinery for  delivery  to  the  packing  plants  along  the  Paci  fie  coast  is  being  sold  in  good  quantities  by  San  Francisco 
machinery  houses.  Conditions  coutiuue  rather  quiet  in  both  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  market, 
while  the  demand  is  not  up  to  normal,  it  is  better  than  during  February.  The  export  trade  continues  notice- 
ably good.  Some  good  inquiries  for  machine  tools  are  being  distributed  and  New  England  metal  working  machin- 
ery manufacturers  are  bidding  on  a  large  lot  of  heavy    machinery  for  a  Japanese  account. 


New  York 

New  York,  Maroii  S,  1011. 

Scattered  inquiries  for  diversified  lines  of  mechanical 
equipment  are  coming  into  the  New  York  machinery  mar- 
ket in  better  volume  than  at  any  time  last  month,  which 
is  a  surprise  to  even  the  optimistic  machinery  men,  as  there 
was  a  lull  last  week  that  made  it  appear  to  some  that  the 
buying  movement  was  off  for  a  time.  In  addition  to  this  some 
excellent  orders  were  placed  during  the  week.  The  Simms 
Magneto  Company  closed  for  a  large  part  of  the  machine 
tool  equipment  for  its  new  plnnt  at  Watsessing.  N.  J.,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  company  has  spent  about  $100,000  in 
this  market  during  the  last  four  weeks.  The  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  Company  has  not  closed  out  for 
its  extensive  list  issued  several  weeks  ago,  but  supplementary 
inquiries  indicate  that  the  business  will  be  placed  in  the 
near  future.  The  call  for  woodworking  equipment  has  in- 
creased, and  automobile  builders  are  asking  for  small  lots 
of  tools.  The  Eastern  steel  plants  have  placed  some  good 
sized  orders  in  this  market  of  late  tor  conveying  machinery 
and  charging  apparatus.  Foundrymen  in  this  vicinity  note 
an  increased  demand  for  machinery  castings,  and  at  least 
two  large  plants  have  increased  their  business  10  per  cent, 
within  the  last  30  days.  Stocks  of  some  classes  of  machine 
tools  in  dealers'  hands  are  getting  low  and  makers  are  being 
urged  to  hurry  shipments. 

The  Terry  &  Tench  Company,  iron  and  steel  structural 
contractor,  whose  plant  is  at  Lexington  avenue  and  131st 
street,  New  York,  has  bought  a  20-acre  tract  of  land  on 
the  Newark  meadows,  New  Jersey,  fronting  on  the  Passaic 
River,  on  which  it  proposes  to  build  a  large  fabricating 
plant.  Plans  have  been  made  to  erect  seven  buildings, 
which  will  include  a  structural  shop,  SO  x  210  ft. ;  a  large 
machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  template  room,  boiler  house, 
engine  house  and  storerooms.  A  large  traveling  crane  will 
be  installed  in  the  main  building.  Other  additions  to  the 
plant  will  be  made  as  they  are  needed.  The  company  will 
fabricate  its  own  material  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  machinery  cover- 
ing its  immediate  nerds. 

John  Riddell,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  out  in- 
quiries for  machinery  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  $18,000  to  be  installed  in  the  lighting  arrester  labora- 
tory of  Union  College  of  Schenectady.  The  list  includes 
one  14-in.  x  8-tt.  lathe  and  one  11-in.  x  5-ft.  lathe,  one 
sensitive  drill  press,  one  20-in.  upright  back  geared  drill,  a 
combination  milling  and  drilling  machine,  one  saw  table, 
one  jacksaw,  one  double  end  tool  grinder,  one  saw  bench 
and  one  wood  finisher.  The  equipment  is  required  for  early 
delivery. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  has  requested 
the  town  of  Harrison,  N.  J.,  to  turn  over  to  the  company 
several  unimproved  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  its  plant  at 
Harrison  in  order  to  allow  for  the  construction  of  several 
additional  manufacturing  buildings.  The  company  has  pre- 
pared plans  tor  structures  which  will  cost  about  $600,000  to 
be  built  on  property  abutting  on  the  streets,  and  it  desires 
to  extend  its  entire  plant  over  the  area.  A  request  has  been 
made  that  a  price  be  set  upon  the  property,  and  the  town 
officials  have  asked  $23,000  for  its  land,  and  exact  a  guar- 


antee that  the  properly  will  i)e  used  lor  building  purposes 
only.  The  acceptance  now  rests  with  the  directors  of  the 
steel  company. 

Bids  will  be  received  March  15  by  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Lunacy,  in  the  capitol  at  Albany,  for  the 
equipment  of  an  electric  generating  plant  for  the  State  Hos- 
pital at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Included  in  the  requirements 
are  feeders  and  transformers,  motors  and  a  general  line  of 
power  equipment.  The  total  surety  required  is  $20,000,  and 
specifications  can  be  obtamed  from  T.  E.  McGarr,  secretary 
of  the  commission,  who  can  be  addressed  at  Albany. 

The  Twombley  iXotors  Company,  220  East  Fifty-first 
street.  New  York,  is  planning  to  erect  a  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Twombley  touring  car,  auto  trucks  and 
delivery  wagons.  The  company  contemplated  the  purchase 
of  about  15  acres  of  land  in  Baltimore.  Inquiries  for  some 
of  the  desired  machinery  have  been  made  in  this  market,  but 
nothing  has  been  bought  as  yet. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Westbury,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  bids  March  20  on  equipment  for  a  water  works 
installation  for  that  town,  which  will  include  a  100,000-gal. 
tank,  a  steel  tower.  1G4  ft.  high.  5S  gate  valves,  two  deep 
well  triplex  pow-er  pumps,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,000,000 
gal.,  two  35-hp.  multiple  cylinder  vertical  gas  engines  with 
gas  producers. 

Bids  wili  be  received  March  21  by  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  its  offices,  165  Broadway, 
for  installing  a  complete  drainage  equipment  for  unwatering 
the  shafts  and  tunnel  of  the  Rondout  siphon  of  the  Catskill 
aqueduct.  A  bond  of  $16,000  is  required  of  the  successful 
bidder,  and  it  is  specified  that  the  work  be  completed  with- 
in IS  months. 

The  Ideal  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has  been  organized 
under  a  New  Jersey  charter  with  an  authorized  capital  stock 
of  $250,000.  Herman  A.  Tufel,  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  is  the 
principal  incorporator. 

The  Pure  Carbon  Company,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  large  line  of  steel  shafting,  shafting  couplings, 
post  hangers,  drop  hangers,  pulleys,  leather  belting,  friction 
clutches,  &c..  in  addition  to  one  water  pump,  capacity  not 
less  than  480  gal.  an  hour,  one  water  jacketed  air  pump, 
one  oil  pump  to  handle  SO  gal.  an  hour  and  one  belt  shifter. 

The  Grain  Storage  Construction  Comi)any.  Mutual  Life 
Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  build  a  coal  elevator,  1200 
tous  capacity,  at  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  for  A.  M.  Loomis.  and  a 
coal  elevator,  1000  tons  capacity,  at  North  East,  Pa.,  for 
W.  L.  Stowe. 

The  Spalding  Bros.  Mfg.  Company,  North  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  manufacturer  of  fiber  board.  &c.,  contemplates  locat- 
ing a  new  factory  at  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  where  an 
available  site  has  been  secured. 

The  Republic  Metalware  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
adding  to  its  plant  at  Republic  and  Alabama  streets  and 
the  Erie  Railroad,  a  building,  55  x  224  ft.,  to  be  used  by  its 
pickling  department. 

The  Samson  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wire  ladders,  fire  escapes.  &c.  The  incorporators  are 
James  J.  Lanahan,  J.  L..  Kenefick  and  Morey  C.  Bartholo- 
mew. 1104  Prudential  Building.  Buffalo. 

The  Union  Cutlery  Company,  Tideoute,  Pa.,  will  build 
a  new  factory  at  Olean,  N.  Y.  The  building  will  be  40  x 
130  ft 

The  Camillus  Cutlery  Company,  Camillus,  near  Syra- 
cuse,  N.   Y.,  is  arranging   to  make  a  large  addition  to  its 
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factory  and  equipment  to  provide  for  a  material  increase  in 
output. 

The  F.  M.  Curtis  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  a  two-story,  60  x  120  ft.,  addition  to  its  furniture 
factory  on  Cheney  street. 

The  Findlay  Motor  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  American  Motor  Truck  Company  and  the  Lock- 
port  Stamping  Company  of  Loekport,  N.  T.,  and  will  move 
the  plants  of  both  companies  to  Findlay,  where  they  will 
be  merged  with  the  present  plant  of  the  purchasing  com- 
pany. The  first  named  of  the  companies  to  be  transferred 
manufactures  freight  trucks  and  the  other  mail  boxes  and 
other   stamped   metal   articles. 

O.  Bryant  &  Sons  Company,  manufacturer  of  special 
and  general  machinery,  15  Bradley  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  erecting  and  will  equip  a  two-story  brick  machine  shop 
at  West  and  Fei-nwood  avenues,  that  city. 

M.  J.  Bernhard,  manufacturer  of  bar  fixtures,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  erecting  a  four-story  and  basement  factory.  .50  x 
110  ft.,  on  Jefferson  street,  near  Genesee  street.  Consid- 
erable new  machinery  and  equipment  will  be  required. 


Chicago 

Chicago,    III.,   March   7.    1911. 

A  general  spirit  of  optimism  seems  to  prevail  in  the  ma- 
chinery market.  This  is  not  due  to  the  closing  of  any 
large  contracts  during  the  past  week,  but  rather  to  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  seems  insistent  on  betterment.  The  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  is  out  with  a  list  approx- 
imating $25,000,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  with  an- 
other which  totals  a  like  amount.  Most  of  the  business 
closed  during  the  past  week  has  been  with  small  manufac- 
turers. There  is  a  demand  quite  in  excess  of  the  supply 
for  good  second-hand  machine  tools. 

The  Peerless-V-Belt  Company,  Chicago,  has  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Commercial  Club  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for 
the  removal  of  its  factory  to  that  city.  The  company  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  and  will  commence  work  at  once  on  the 
erection  of  a  factory  building.  100  x  200  ft.,  two  stories, 
which  will  be  rushed  to  completion.  The  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  company  will  be  increased  to  $300,000,  the 
Commercial  Club  having  agreed  to  take  $50,000  worth  of 
first  mortgage  bonds  on  the  new  plant.  The  company  will 
purchase  an  entire  machine  shop  equipment  and  will  install 
a  60-hp.  boiler  for  heating  purposes.  A  number  of  motors 
will  also  be  purchased. 

The  Foote  Bros.  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  214  North 
Carpenter  street,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  metal  and  raw- 
hide gears,  has  let  contracts  for  a  30-ft.  addition  to  its 
plant,  three  stories  and  basement.  This  will  increase  the 
company's  floor  space  to  approximately  30,000  .sq.  ft. 

McDowell,  Stocker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  now  carrying  in 
stock  a  complete  line  of  Bardons  &  Oliver's  turret  machines. 

The  Minerallac  Electric  Company.  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $24,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $600,000  capital  stock  by  Fred  W.  Craft, 
Alexander  E.  Arkin  and  David  Jetjinger,  59  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Tuscola,  111.,  to  secure  the 
necessary  money  for  the  installation  of  a  modern  lighting 
plant. 

The  Stover  Engine  Works,  Freeport,  111.,  is  preparing  to 
enlarge  its  plant.  A  new  foundry,  which  will  double  the 
present  capacity,  will  be  erected,  also  an  addition  to  the 
machine  shop,  a  fireproof  pattern  storage  and  a  new  building 
for  the  storage  of  castings. 

Altorfer  Brothers,  Roanoke,  111.,  will  build  an  addition 
to  their  plant,  54  x  65  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  which 
they  will  equip  with  woodworking  machinerv,  lathes,  drill 
keyseaters.  &c. 

The  Canton  Heating  &  Foundry  Company,  Canton,  III., 
recently  organized  to  succeed  the  Savill-Chandler  Company 
of  that  city,  has  taken  over  the  plant  formerly  operated  by 
that  company,  in  which  it  is  making  extensive  improvements 
with  the  expectation  of  having  it  in  operation  in  about  60 
days.  The  company  proposes  to  manufacture  heating  boilers, 
radiation  supplies  and  valves  and  do  general  foundry  work. 
The  company  will  require  additional  factory  room  and  will 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Canton  Commercial  Club  in  erect- 
mg  a  new  building. 

The  City  Council  of  Eldora.  Iowa,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  Decker  Mfg.  Company.  Keokuk.  Iowa,  is  erecting  a 
new  factory  building.  50  x  140  ft.,  three  stories.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  hardware  specialties,  and  will  move  the 
equipment  from  its  present  factory  into  the  new  building 
about  June  1.  Additional  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
special  Imes  which  the  company  will  make  will  be  added 
later. 


Webster  City,  Iowa,  is  advertising  for  bids  for  the  cou- 
struction  of  an  electric  light  plant  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40,000.  Bids  will  be  opened  March  21,  and  work  on  the 
building  is  to  begin  May  1. 

The  Citizens'  Water  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  plan- 
ning extensive  improvements  to  its  water  works  system. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  will  spend  $30,000  for  improvements  to 
its  water  works  system. 

The  citizens  of  Antigo,  Wis.,  are  planning  to  install  a 
new  water  works   system. 

The  city  of  Anna,  III.,  will  install  a  water  works  system, 
consisting  of  a  water  tank  and  tower  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances and  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $6500. 

The  Greenview  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Green- 
view,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  The  incorporators  are  James  A.  Brocken,  A.  H. 
Cleveland  and  John  Larson. 

The  Fulton  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Fulton, 
111.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

The  Maple  City  Mfg.  Company,  Monmouth,  III.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Security  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Duquoin,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The 
incorporators  are  M.  L.  Bowen  of  Duquoin ;  Jas.  E.  Rut- 
ledge,  Wm.  A.  Lafont  and  others  of  St  Louis.  The  company 
will  engage  in  mining  coal. 

The  Peoria  Washed  Sand  &  Gravel  Company,  Peoria, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000. 
The  incorporators  are  D.  S.  Brown,  H.  K.  Patch  and  Wm. 
Swords,  Jr. 

The  Rock  Island  Sand  &  Gravel  Company  of  Rock  Island, 
111.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Buettner  &  Shelburne  Machine  Company.  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to 
its  plant,  which  will  require  a  large  amount  of  special  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery. 

The  Genton  Mfg.  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  plans 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  three-story  factory  building, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  new  machinery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the 
Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  at  once  to  rebuild  the  factory  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  understood  that  considerable  new 
equipment  will  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up 
temporary  quarters. 

ITie  Elliot  &  Reid  Company,  Richmond.  Ind.,  has  under 
construction  a  new  warehouse,  175  x  300  ft.,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  5000  tons.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  an  electric  traveling  crane  of  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  handle  about  200  tons  of  wire  products  in  10  hours. 


Philadelphia 

PniLAnELPHi.\,   JIarch  6,   1911. 

A  somewhat  bettor  volume  of  business  has  been  trans- 
acted by  merchants  in  this  district;  manufacturers  also  re- 
port, in  some  instances,  a  slightly  increased  number  of  or- 
ders, although  the  demand  generally  is  still  much  below  the 
average.  Inquiries  are  reported  as  being  in  better  number, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  demand  the  trade  feels  a  trifle 
more  encouraged  with  the  outlook.  Current  orders  are  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  single  tool  propositions,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  where  moderate  quantities  have  been  taken,  nota- 
ble among  which  are  the  requirements  of  the  Treadwell  En- 
gineering Company,  for  its  new  plant  at  Easton.  Pa.,  which 
are  now  being  contracted  for.  One  or  more  small  shop 
equipments  have  also  been  recently  closed.  The  demand  has 
not  been  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  equipment,  the 
general  range  of  shop  tools  being  included  in  recent  trans- 
actions. Better  reports  are  being  made  by  makers  of  special 
tools  and  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness taken  during  the  past  month  has  exceeded  that  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  railroad  demand  continues  rather 
quiet. 

The  foundry  trade  reports  quiet  conditions,  particularly 
where  machinery  castings  are  a  factor.  Steel  castings  have 
been  quieter  and  few  foundries  in  this  district  are  running 
at  anything  like  ordinary  capacity.  Prices  are  also  under- 
stood to  be  in  quite  unsatisfactory  shape.  In  the  boiler  and 
engine  trade  business  continues  to  drag,  particularly  as  far 
as  equipment  of  any  size  is  concerned.  Second-hand  ma- 
chinery merchants  have  had  a  moderate  volume  of  business 
offered  .ind  in  a  few  cases  fair  sales  have  been  made,  but  the 
demand  is  not  up  to  the  average. 

McCaffrey  &  Farley,  iron  founders.  Third  street  and 
Girard  avenue,  are  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  foundry 
plant.  40  X  144  ft.,  to  be  erected  at  2314  and  2316  Wash- 
ington avenue. 

The   Ford  &   Kendig  Company,   Callowhill   above  Broad 
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street,  has  received  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
brick  warehouse,  GO  x  200  ft.,  to  be  built  at  Twenty-fourth 
and  AVood  streets,  which  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  fit- 
tings, pipe  and  supplies. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  garage  and  sub- 
delivery  station  for  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  at  the  corner  of 
Sixty-second  and  Locust  streets,  was  awarded  to  John  R. 
Wiggins  &  Co.,  contractors,  who  will  begin  work  at  once. 
Plans  were  by  Savery,  Sheets  &  Savery,  and  call  for  a  re- 
inforced concrete  structure,  three  stories.  SO  x  115  ft. 

W.  Hunter,  chief  engineer,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
road, will  receive  bids  until  March  15  under  contract  No. 
•40,  in  connection  with  the  work  appurtenant  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  grade  crossings  on  the  Port  Richmond  branch, 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  coal  yards  between  Somerset 
street  and  Aramingo  avenue,  also  under  contract  No.  55  foi" 
the  erection  of  a  irianmaster's  office  at  Frankford  and 
Lehigh  avenues. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  will  take  bids  to-morrow  for  the  installation  of 
new  boilers  and  repairs  to  old  boilers,  under  item  41,  at  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  under  item  44  for  fire- 
proof stairways  in  the  Hospital  Department.  The  amount 
to  be  expended  under  the  former  item  is  $15,000,  while  for 
the  latter,  §6000  is  available. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  West  End  Trust 
Building,  is  in  the  market  for  two  heavy  Mogul  type  stand- 
ard gauge  locomotives,  also  for  a  number  of  flat  and  box  cars, 
dump  cars  and  cabooses. 

The  Parkersburg  Iron  Company,  Parkersburg.  Pa.,  has 
recently  installed  additional  equipment,  including  an  Ajax 
Mfg.  Company's  upsetting  machine,  to  be  used  for  upsetting 
charcoal  iron  stay  tubes,  up  to  4  in.  diameter,  this  being 
particularly  necessary  in  filling  numerous  orders  for  marine 
work.  The  company  notes  an  improved  demand  for  its 
product. 

The  Standard  Novelty  Works,  Duncannon,  Pa.,  will  erect 
a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant.  The  building  will  be  .iiO 
X  S2  ft.,  and  has  been  necessitated  by  the  heavy  demand  for 
its  line  of  Lightning  Guider  Sleds.  On  completion  of  the 
new  addition  this  company  will  also  manufacture  a  line  of 
coaster  wagons  and  other  novelties. 

The  Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Royers- 
ford.  Pa.,  reports  a  very  satisfactory  demand  for  its  line  of 
power  transmission  machinery,  although  in  punch  and  shear- 
ing machinery  business  has  not  been  up  to  the  average. 
Indications  favor  a  better  volume  of  general  business. 

The  Link-Belt  Company  reports  business  in  January 
and  February  to  have  been  very  good,  more  than  twice  as 
large  in  volume  as  that  taken  during  the  same  months  in 
1910.  The  company's  estimating  department  is  fully  en- 
gaged, and  inquiries  for  practically  all  classes  of  work  are 
coming  out  freely,  that  for  coal  handling  machinery,  how- 
ever, being  the  most  active.  General  business  has  also  shown 
a  material  betterment.  Among  recent  orders  taken  is  one 
for  a  coal  tipple  of  300  tons  hourly  capacity,  for  the  New 
River  &  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Company  at  Minden, 
W.  Va.,  and  another  of  slightly  less  capacity  for  the  New 
River  Colleries  Company  at  &kels,  W.  Va.  A  coal  handling 
plant  will  be  installed  at  the  Ninety-sixth  street  station  for 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway,  New  York,  and  a  like  plant 
furnished  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.  E.x- 
port  business  in  sugar  handling  machinery  has  also  been  good. 
A  marked  demand  for  stone  and  fertilizer  handling  and  spe- 
cial machinery  is  also  noted,  while  that  for  its  Maximum 
Silent  high  speed  chain  drive  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
*—¥■ 

Cincinnati 

CiNCEXXATi,  Ohio.  March  7,  1911. 

The  present  conditions  with  the  machine  tool  trade  are 
so  spotty  that  it  is  hard  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ac- 
tual situation.  With  but  few  exceptions,  however,  condi- 
tions are  reported  as  improving  and  in  a  steady  way.  Lately 
manufacturers  of  drilling  machines  have  experienced  a  little 
spurt  in  the  demand,  and  the  smaller  sizes  of  lathes  are 
also  good  sellers.  L'nless  orders  have  been  placed  quietly, 
there  has  been  no  railroad  buying  here  recently,  with  the 
exception  of  that  already  noted. 

Local  foundries  are  reported  to  be  busier,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  woodworking  machinery  also  note  a  continued 
improvement 

To  manufacture  and  deal  in  machinery  the  Swing  & 
Bickett  Special  Machine  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Cincinnati,  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  J.  Swing,  C.  A.  Bickett,  A.  S.  King,  John  C.  Herr- 
mann and  W.  B.  Young. 

The  addition  to  the  metal  working  plant  of  the  Edwards 
Mfg.   Company,  Cincinnati,  recently   mention«>d,   will   be  56 


I  80  ft.,  two  stories,  and  of  steel  and  concrete  construction. 
The  building  will  be  covered  with  the  Edwards  patent  metal 
roofing. 

Some  large  additions  are  planned  for  the  Modem  Foun- 
dry Company's  plant  in  Oakley,  and  work  will  be  commenced 
at  an  early  date.  Another  Jakley  factory  will  also  be  en- 
larged, and  there  is  a  rumor  that  a  large  new  machine  tool 
shop  will  be  located  there  some  time  during  the  summer. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  Webster  Mfg.  Company,  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  are  well  under  way,  and  contract  for  the  heat- 
ing system  was  recently  let  to  the  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany through  its  Cincinnati  office. 

it  is  rumored  that  the  Dayton  Steel  Foundry,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  will  make  some  large  additions  to  its  plant  during  the 
spring. 

Work  is  progressing  satisfactorily  on  the  new  large  addi- 
tions to  the  plant  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
at  Middleiown.  Ohio,  and  the  company  expects  to  have  the 
mill  in  full  operation  before  next  fall. 

Adam  Benz  &  Son.  machinists.  Bank  street  and  Central 
avenue,  Cincinnati,  have  purchased  the  building  occupied  by 
them  fornieriy  undt-r  a  lease,  and  it  is  reported  will  make 
some  additions  to  their  shop. 

On  February  28  fire  destroyed  the  large  garbage  plant 
of  the  Cincinnati  Reduction  Company,  in  which  was  some 
valuable  machinery.  Plans  are  already  under  way  for  re- 
building.    H.  M.  Chamberlain  is  president  of  the  company. 

To  operate  a  sawmill  the  West  Union  Lumber  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  West  Union,  W.  Va.,  with  $25,000 
capita!  stock.  The  incorporators  are  F.  B.  Lyons.  C.  U. 
Gifford,  D.  C.  Watson  and  L.  M.  Scott  of  West  Union,  and 
W.  B.  Taylor  of  Smithfield,  W.  Va. 

Thoms  &  Breneman,  Cincinnati,  have  let  contract  to  the 
W.  F.  Pothoff  Construction  Comijany.  for  an  eight-story  re- 
inforced concrete  building,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Sycamore  streets.  It  is  understood  the  building 
will  be  used  for  light  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati, 
has  been  distributing  a  very  valuable  handbook  for  mechan- 
ics and  engineers,  and  the  demand  for  this  book  has  exhaust- 
ed the  supply.  The  Le  Blond  Company  also  gave  to  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  visitors,  entertained  at 
its  plant  last  week,  a  very  beautiful  souvenir,  showing  the 
officers  of  the  association  as  well  as  different  views  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  of  the  company's  plant  in  East  End. 


New  England 

Boston,  Mass..  March  7,  1911. 

While  the  volume  of  orders  in  machinery  lines  is  not  in- 
creasing to  any  marked  extent,  reports  received  by  the  build- 
ers should  afford  much  encouragement.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  railroads  will  not  be  influenced  unduly  by  the  rate 
decision.  Eastern  visitors  to  the  Middle  West  bring  back 
bright  reports  of  manufacturing  conditions  in  those  States, 
especially  among  the  automobile  builders.  Some  of  the  man- 
agers frankly  state  that  they  have  been  fooled  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  market  and  curtailed  production  too  greatly. 
With  some  grades  of  cars  a  shortage  is  prophesied.  Some 
of  the  large  builders  of  high  grade  cars  are  rushing  prepara- 
tions for  producing  1912  models.  This  change  is  already  re- 
flected to  some  extent  among  the  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery specially  sought  by  the  automobile  people,  and  among 
the  producers  of  accessories,  parts  and  materials.  As  to  the 
last  named  element,  the  builders  had  large  stocks  in  hand 
when  the  depression  struck  them  and  these  will  have  to  be 
worked  off  before  their  buying  becomes  brisk. 

Some  of  tbe  builders  of  heavy  machinery  have  received 
inquiries  from  the  Japanese  Government  for  large  lots  of 
tools.    Other  smaller  miscellaneous  lists  are  coming  out  soon. 

The  Uncas  Specialty  Company,  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  pur- 
chased the  Rochester  Machine  Tool  Company  and  the  Sterling 
Lubricator  Company,  both  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  will 
move  the  equipment  to  Norwich.  The  corporation  will  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Sterling  Machine  Company.  The 
Uncas  Company  manufactures  automobile  accessories :  the 
Rochester  Machine  Tool  Company,  the  Acme  double  cylinder 
engine,  a  type  much  used  in  automatic  stokers,  and  the  Buck- 
ley boiler,  which  supplies  this  class  of  engine.  The  Sterling 
Company  makes  an  automatic  lubricator  for  steam  engines. 
In  concentrating  the  manufacture  of  the  several  lines  at  Nor- 
wich the  Uncas  plant  will  be  increased,  though  details  are 
not  yet  available.  The  equipment  already  owned  in  the  sev- 
eral factories  will  be  augmented  by  some  new  machinery. 
The  company  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $.50,000 
to  $100,000.  Frank  S.  Jerome,  Norwich,  is  the  president; 
Frank  W.  Browning,  Norwich,  treasurer,  and  A.  K.  Paul, 
Boston,  clerk. 

The  Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  manu- 
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facturer  of  machine  tools,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$600,000  to  $900,000.  The  works  are  running  60  hours  a 
week  with  a  full  operating  force.  Some  machinery  is  being 
put  into  stock. 

The  Springfield  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  grinding  machinery  and  abrasive  wheels,  has 
brought  out  a  new  line  of  dry  grinders.  Three  sizes  are  regu- 
larly manufactured,  having  wheels  respectively  12  x  2  in., 
IS  X  2  in.  and  24  x  3  in. 

Tlie  Gardner  Central  Foundry  Company.  Gardner,  Mass., 
has  put  on  the  market  a  six-wheel  grinding  machine,  de- 
signed for  woodworking  shops  and  other  similar  establish- 
ments, for  grinding  molder  knives,  cutters,  drills  and  other 
tools  where  different  shapes  and  grades  of  wheels  are  neces- 
sary.   It  is  furnished  equipped  either  for  belt  or  motor  drive. 

The  Union  Twist  Drill  Company,  Athol,  Mass.,  manu- 
facturer of  twist  drills  and  cutters,  will  build  an  addition, 
40  X  SO  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  making  very  important  improvements  to  its  works, 
a  process  which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  which 
will  continue  until  the  entire  armory  is  modernized  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  great  buildings  are  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  business,  but  are  now  practically  all  occupied  by 
its  departments.  Much  new  equipment  has  been  purchased, 
much  of  it  special,  and  more  will  be  added  from  time  to  time 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  new  factory  building  which  will 
be  erected  by  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain,  will  be 
given  over  to  offices.  The  remaining  stories  will  be  used  for 
manufacturing.  The  structure  will  be  50  x  300  ft.  and  seven 
stories. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Boston  &  Maine  railroads  and  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  are  making  plans  for  costly  improvements  in 
that  city.  The  plans,  just  issued  by  William  Barclay  Par- 
sons, the  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, call  for  the  expenditure  of  $11,500,000,  including  a 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  to  cost  $615,000,  four 
new  lines  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  river ;  the  remodeling  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, the  abolishing  of  certain  grade  crossings  and  other  im- 
portant improvements.  The  bridge  specifications  call  for 
8,750,000  lb.  of  steel.     The  track  specifications  will  be  large. 

The  Springfield  Foundry  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  its  new  foundry  on  Pasco  street. 
It  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete,  100  s  150  ft.,  one  story. 

The  R.  P.  K.  Pressed  Metal  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  pressed  metal  goods,  is  increasing  its  equip- 
ment by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  Waterbury-Farrel  press. 
The  works  are  running  to  fullest  capacity,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  manufacturing  facilities  has  been 
constant  during  the  past  two  years.  Much  new  machinery 
has  been  installed  and  a  model  toolroom  has  been  created. 
The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  difficult  draw  die  work 
up  to  moderately  large  sizes.  The  management  reports  a 
brisk  demand  from  a  wide  variety  of  industry,  inquiries 
being  especially  numerous. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  include : 
United  States  Finishing  Company,  Norwich,  Conn.,  three- 
story  brick  factory,  130  x  158  ft.,  the  plans  calling  for  other 
additions  later ;  J.  H.  Mcllroy  Son  &  Co.,  North  Monmouth, 
Maine,  blankets,  four-story  factory,  75  x  200  ft. ;  Bartelow 
Bros.,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  tanners'  extracts,  four-story  brick  and 
cement  factory ;  Salts  Textile  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  addition  75  x  120  ft.,  one  story. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  7,  1911. 

The  general  machinery  market  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  volume  of  inquiries  in  some  lines,  particularly 
in  cranes  and  steel  plant  equipment.  Orders  in  these  lines 
have  picked  up  somewhat,  and  manufacturers  of  cranes  feel 
that  most  of  the  new  inquiries  are  of  a  character  that  will 
result  in  the  early  placing  of  orders.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
demand  for  locomotive  cranes.  Builders  of  industrial  cars 
and  locomotives  also  report  a  good  volume  of  orders.  In 
heavy  handling  machinery  the  market  continues  quiet.  The 
demand  for  steam  engines,  which  has  been  quiet  for  some 
time,  has  become  fairly  active.  Some  good  orders  have  been 
placed  within  the  past  week  or  two,  and  a  good  yoUime  of 
inquiries  has  come  out.  Engine  builders  report  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  units  adapted  for  higher  steam 
pressure,  the  higher  pressure  in  many  cases  now  being  re- 
garded as  more  economical.  It  is  stated  that  five  years  ago 
150  lb.  was  about  the  highest  pressure  asked  for,  but  now 
buyers  are  frequently  asking  for  engines  for  a  pressure  of 
180  to  200  lb. 

In  machine  tool  lines  the  market  remains  about  station- 


ary. A  few  lists  of  a  half  a  dozen  tools  have  come  out,  but 
buying  is  mainly  in  single  tools.  The  machine  tool  list  for 
the  new  Lake  Shore  Railroad  shops  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  which 
was  expected  early  this  year,  has  not  yet  come  out,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  not  be  issued  within  the  next  60 
days. 

The  Bishop  &  Babcock  Company,  Cleveland,  manufactur- 
er of  soda  water  fountains,  beer  pumps  and  allied  lines,  has 
absorbed  the  Becker  Company,  Chicago,  maker  of  similar 
products.  The  name  of  the  consolidated  company  has  been 
changed  to  the  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Company,  and  its 
capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $4,500,000  to  $8,500,- 
000.  K.  D.  Bishop,  president  of  the  Bishop  &  Babcock 
Company,  will  serve  the  new  company  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  L.  A.  Becker,  head  of  the  Chicago  company,  will  be 
vice-president.  The  Bishop  &  Babcock  Company  has  re- 
cently greatly  enlarged  its  Cleveland  plant,  has  rebuilt  its 
Indianapolis  plant  and  is  building  a  new  plant  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

The  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  coal  and  coke 
handling  plant,  to  be  erected  at  Lakeside  avenue  and  East 
Thirt.T-eighth  street,  and  contracts  will  be  let  shortly.  In 
addition  to  the  ground  storage,  there  will  be  16  bins  with  a 
total  capacity  of  2.50  tons.  The  bins  will  be  of  concrete 
reinforced  with  bars  and  expanded  metal.  There  will  be 
16  sets  of  gates,  shoots  and  screens.  The  coal  will  be 
handled  with  a  gantry  crane  with  120-ft.  span  and  20-ton 
bucket.  Bids  have  already  been  received  for  the  crane, 
motors  and   trolley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  National-Acme 
Mfg.  Company,  February  25,  it  was  decided  to  secure  au- 
thority to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,500,000.  Only  a  portion  of  the  new  stock  will  be  issued 
for  the  present.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  larger  invest- 
ment caused  by  the  recent  extensions  to  the  Cleveland  plant 
and  the  building  of  a  plant  in  Montreal,  Canada,  for  the 
manufacture  of  screw  machine  products.  The  Canadian 
plant  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  placed  in  operation 
in  about  two  weeks. 

The  National  Screw  &  Tack  Company,  Cleveland,  was 
authorized  at  a  meeting  of  its  stockholders,  February  25,  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  from  $1,461,000  to  $1,711,000. 
The  increase  will  be  made  in  a  common  stock  issue  of  $250,- 
000,  increasing  the  common  stock  to  $1,250,000.  The  new 
stock  will  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders  as  a  divi- 
dend, as  it  represents  earnings  that  have  been  put  into  the 
plant. 

The  Aluminum  Pump  Valve  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  man- 
ufacture a  new  pump  valve.  The  company  is  located  at  the 
plant  of  the  Industrial  Pattern  &  Bronze  Company,  988 
East  Sixty-seventh  street.  James  E.  Householder  is  the 
manager.     Some  machinery  equipment  will  be  purchased. 

Joseph  T.  Ryei-son  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  opened  a  dis- 
trict office  and  display  room  in  Cleveland  in  the  Western 
Reserve  Building,  corner  of  Superior  avenue  and  West 
Ninth  street.  They  will  shortly  have  on  display  a  large 
line  of  general  machinery  and  specialties.  L.  B.  Skinner  is 
manager  of  the  office. 

__The  Ideal  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Company,  now  located  at 
1555  Columbus  road,  Cleveland,  will  move  to  a  new  plant 
at  Bessemer  avenue  and  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road. This  company  and  the  Gorham  Mfg.  Company,  which 
is  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  work,  will  be  combined.  The 
Ideal  Stamping  &  Mfg.  Company  has  recently  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  J.  G.  Roquett  is  the 
manager. 

A  committee  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steel 
Castings  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  has  reported  favorably 
on  a  plan  to  consolidate  that  company  and  the  Carroll  Foun- 
dry Company  in  Bucyrus.  The  formation  of  a  new  company 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  will  be  formed  if  present 
plans  are  carried  out. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  .$40,000  the  Great  Lakes  Welding 
Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  incorporated  by  Henry  R. 
Swartley,  George  R.  Hall,  Arthur  L.  Betts  and  others." 

The  Board  of  Public  Service,  Cleveland,  will  receive  bids 
March  15  for  electrical  equipment  for  a  traveling  crane 
at  the  Kirtland  pumping  station. 

The  erection  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  En- 
gineering Works  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  seven  buildings  are  under  roof  and  will  soon  be  read.v 
for  the  installation  of  machinery.  It  is  expected  that  the 
dry  dock  will  be  ready  for  operation  July  1  and  the  ship- 
building plant  October  1. 

The  Bremen  Mfg.  Company,  Bremen,  Ohio,  recently  in- 
corporated with  $50,000  capital  stock,  is  erecting  a  factory 
building,  35  x  150  ft  The  company  will  manufacture  caloric 
pumping  machinery,  and  will  install  about  $5000  worth  of 
equipment.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Will  S.  Turner, 
president ;  C.  D.  Hoskins,  vice-president ;  H.  M.  Shelhamer,' 
secretary  and  treasurer. 
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St.  Louis 

St.  I-ouis,  -Mo..  JIarcb  6,  1911. 

Business  among  machine  tool  dealers  was  rather  quiet 
the  past  week,  though  some  report  February  a  satisfactory 
month.  Dealers  look  forward  to  a  period  of  moderate  busi- 
ness movement. 

The  Brown  Shoe  Company  has  let  contract  for  a  new 
seven-story  factory  building  to  cost  $100,000. 

ITie  Jeanne  D'Arc  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  valves,  &c., 
will  remove  to  Belleville,  111.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  and 
contract  for  a  new  building  there  has  been  let.  It  has  also 
bought  a  plant  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  St.  Louis  Car  Company  is  now  getting  its  affairs 
into  good  shape,  and  the  plant  will  be  running  with  its  full 
force  of  about  5000  men  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  10  days. 

The  Moon  Motor  Car  Company  is  extremely  busy  and 
unable  to  catch  up  with  its  orders. 

The  Igou  Motor  Car  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $0000  by  S.  C.  Igou  and  associates 
to  do  a  general  garage  and  agency  business  at  Grand  and 
Cass  avenues.  Mr.  Igou  has  been  for  several  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Moon  Motor  Car  Company. 

The  several  manufacturers  of  motor  boat  engines  here 
are  all  very  busy.  St.  Louis  has  within  the  last  few  years 
become  quite  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  mo- 
tors of  this  type. 

Business  in  the.  woodworking  machinery  industries  is 
sradually  picking  up.  as  reported  by  the  Hall  &  Brown 
Wood  Working  Machinery  Company,  maker  of  planers  and 
matchers  and  a  large  line  of  other  saw  mill  and  planing  mill 
equipment. 

The  W.  H.  Putnam  Lumber  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Chas.  Stark,  Victor  E.  Rhodes,  W.  H. 
Putnam  and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  building  material. 

The  Imperial  Clock  Company,  now  located  in  Granite 
City,  111.,  has  purchased  a  site  on  Forest  Park  boulevard 
and  will  erect  a  new-  factory  to  accommodate  its  increasing 
business.  G.  Gorlander  is  the  president.  The  new  factory 
will  cost  upward  of  $.50,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Heinann-Miller  Mfg.  Company,  1819 
North  Seventeenth  street,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  2. 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  $45,000  on  stock  and  fixtures  and 
$6000  on  the  building.  The  company  manufactures  show- 
cases and  store  fixtures. 

The  Elliot  Frog  &  Switch  Company  has  taken  a  rail- 
road contract  for  800  frogs,  and  finds  the  outlook  improving. 

The  town  of  Warren,  Ark.,  proposes  to  erect  a  200-fr. 
bridge  over  the  Saline  River. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  St.  Louis, 
is  negotiating  with  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  branch  ofiice  in  that  city. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  7,  1011. 

Industrially  as  well  as  in  a  weather  way  March  came 
in  like  a  lion.  The  past  week  has  seen  a  general  spring 
awakening  in  practically  all  lines.  Spring  orders  hav.^ 
poured  in  as  in  no  other  week  this  year.  R.  B.  Jackson, 
manager  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Oar  Company,  states  that  the 
week  has  been  one  of  the  most  phenomenally  prosperous 
periods  that  the  motor  car  industry  has  seen  in  the  last 
three  years.  Saturday  morning  his  company  received  orders 
for  the  immediate  shipment  of  400  cars. 

The  latest  among  Detroit's  motor  accessory  industries  is 
the  Renfro's  Speed-o-Meter  Company,  which  manufactures  a 
contrivance  designed  to  place  a  check  on  the  owner's  car  iu 
his  absence.  It  gives  an  accurate  report  each  day  of  every 
movement  of  the  car,  each  trip,  every  start  and  all  speeds 
attained  for  every  minute  of  the  24  hours. 

The  $8,000,01:10  bond  issue  authorized  by  the  Michigan 
Railway  Commission  will  allow  the  Pere  Marquette  to 
spend  $2,000,000  in  improvements.  The  Toledo  division  will 
be  double  tracked  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  Yard 
trackage  will  be  increased  to  about  100  per  cent.  Saginaw 
will  have  a  new  warehouse.  Harbor  Beach  a  new  round- 
house and  Ludington  many  yard  improvements.  A  number 
of  divisions  will  receive  new  stations  as  well  as  general 
improvements. 

The  Standard  Foundry  Company  of  this  city  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $100,000.  With  new  cap- 
ital it  is  intended  to  enlarge  facilities  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  trade. 

The  Modern  Machinery  &  Engineering  Company,  com- 
posed of  Detroit  stockholders,  was  organized  last  week  with 


a  capital  stock  of  $2."),0U0.     Thomas  G.  Ahern,  who  is  the 
principal  stockholder,  has  the  company's  affairs  in  hand. 

Each  week  sees  an  additiou  to  Detroit's  motor  car  in- 
dustry. The  Kinsey  Motor  Car  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  last  week 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  Solomon  W.  Kinsey  holds 
the  ofiice  of  president. 

Organizeil  to  manufacture  motor  engines  the  Morton  Mo- 
tor Company  was  incorporated  last  week,  with  Chas.  X. 
MeXaughton  as  president.  Mr.  McNaughton  is  prominently 
identified  in  financial  circles. 

The  Peninsular  Car  Seal  Company,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  organized  to  make  car  seals,  the  invention  of  J.  C. 
Davis  of  that  city,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
State  Secretary. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized  at  Mt.  Clemens 
to  take  over  the  old  AVolcott  mill  property,  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $45,000.  and  its  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  Wm. 
F.  Edmunds,  president  of  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank. 

The  Bates  Tractor  Company  plans  to  complete  its  plant 
by  April  1.  The  new  factory  is  a  frame  building  and  cov- 
ers 40  X  250  ft.  So  far  three  carloads  of  machinery  have 
been  ordered,  scheduled  to  arrive  by  March  15.  More  will 
be  ordered  as  it  is  needed.  A  machine  shop,  50  x  65  ft.,  is 
to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  factory,  to  be  equipped 
with  appliances  for  repairing  purposes. 

At  the  spring  elections  Marquette  electors  will  vote  on 
the  proposition  to  bond  the  city  for  $100,000  to  build  two 
dams  on  the  Dead  River.  The  dams  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  water  power  and  generating  capacity 
of  the  public  lighting  system. 

Harrison.  Mich.,  will  spend  $7800  for  improvements  to 
its  water  works  and  lighting  plant,  if  the  small  bond  issue 
passes  at  the  spring  election. 

The  National  Chicory  Company  will  build  a  branch  plant 
at  Kawkawlin,  Mich.,  in  the  spring.  Plans  for  the  building 
are  being  prepared  by  the  company's  engineers  at  Flush- 
ing, N.  T. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lieberman  Trunk  Company.  Saginaw,  Mich.  The 
building  will  he  used  as  a  factory  to  care  for  the  extra 
demands  of  the  company. 

Big  Rapids  will  vote  on  the  issuing  of  $100,000  in  bonds 
to  be  used  in  securing  the  location  of  new  industries. 

The  Clarke-Carter  Automobile  Company,  Jackson,  Mich., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 

A  vinegar  plant  is  to  be  built  at  Lowell,  Mich.,  by  John 
Kellog.  The  plant  will  be  40  x  70  ft.,  with  two  stories 
above  basement,  and  will  have  "24  generators. 

The  Cadillac  Handle  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  will  erect 
a  complete  chemical  plant  in  conjunction  with  its  factory,  to 
use  up  the  large  amount  of  waste  material  it  now  sells  for 
stove  wood. 

The  old  Beers  table  factory  of  Marine  City.  Mich.,  has 
been  taken  over  by  Langely  &  Dale  of  this  city.  The  fac- 
tory will  be  rebuilt  and  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  parts. 

The  Leisen  &  Henes  Brewing  Company,  Menominee, 
Mich.,  will  erect  a  new  ice  plant  of  50  tons  daily  capacity. 

The  Johnson  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
will  erect  a  four-story  factory  adjoining  its  present  plant. 
The  old  building  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  new. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  erect  storage  plants  at 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  to  cost  around  $150,000.  The  deal  has 
been  pending  for  some  time,  and  is  received  with  consid- 
erable satisfaction  at  Bay  City.  It  is  also  stated  that  an 
immense  cooperage  plant  will  be  built  after  the  erection  of 
storage  tanks  is  completed. 

The  Northern  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  operating  at 
Reavie,  ilich.,  is  preparing  to  largely  increase  its  plant 
capacity.  Three  kilns  and  one  giant  clay  digger  are  among 
the  improvements. 

The  D.  F.  Poyer  Company.  Menominee.  Mich.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  a  particular  type  of  automobile 
designed  by  D.  F.  Poyer. 

The  Hailey  Carriage  Company,  Tecumseh.  Mich.,  will 
be  reopened  by  Frank  J.  Hailey,  son  of  the  former  manu- 
facturer. The  plant  will  undergo  numerous  improvements 
and  will  be  modernized  in  every  way. 

The  Citizens'  Light  &  Power  Company,  Adrian,  Mich., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  new  boiler  of  .500  hp.  capacity,  antl 
a  smoke  stack  of  complementary  bight.  Official  action  will 
be  taken  in  a  few  days  relative  to  the  purchasing  of  new 
machinery. 

Members  of  the  executive  force  of  the  Lozier  Motor 
Company,  formerly  of  New  York  City,  are  fast  arriving  at 
the  new  factory  in  tliis  city.  The  factory  has  been  com- 
pleted and  SO  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

Flint    has    secured    the    new    Standard    Rule    Company 
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which  was  incorporated  a  short  time  ago.     The  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Dodge  Chemical  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
addition  to  the  chemical  plants  of  this  city.  The  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  City  Engineer  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  di- 
rected to  secure  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
nicipal  lighting   plant. 

♦-»-♦ 

The  South 

Louisville,  Kt.,  March  T,  1911. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  in  the  matter  of  purchases 
is  giving  local  manufacturers  of  machinery  something  to 
think  about.  As  yet  there  have  been  no  direct  indications 
as  to  what  change,  if  any,  will  be  made  in  railroad  plans  re- 
garding purchases.  One  large  order,  which  w-as  bid  on  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  by  boiler  manufacturers  all  over  the  country, 
has  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  railroad  affected,  though 
what  the  reason  is  is  not  known.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  from  another  source  that  the  most  important  rail- 
road operating  in  this  territory  has  given  orders  that  aU 
purchases,  which  heretofore  have  been  made  on  the  approval 
of  the  purchasing  agent,  will  be  required  to  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  higher  officials  before  being  authorized. 

Manufacturers  of  smoke  consumers  will  be  able  to  mar- 
ket their  devices  to  better  advantage  in  the  South,  as  many 
municipalities  have  taken  up  an  active  campaign  to  reduce 
smoke  emission.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Louisville  is  work- 
ing on  this  project,  while  Nashville  and  Knoxville.  in  Ten- 
nessee, have  strict  ordinances  under  consideration.  In  this 
connection  the  formation  of  the  National  Smoke  Preventer 
Company,  at  Louisville,  is  of  interest.  It  will  sell  a  smoke 
preventer  manufactured  by  L.  H.  Long,  a  local  launderer. 
W.  P.  Davis,  sales  agent  for  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies, is  interested  in  the  project.  Agents  will  be  appointed 
in  a  good  many  cities. 

C.  J.  Walton  &  Sons  are  installing  three  boilers  having 
a  combined  capacity  of  1000  hp.  in  the  rolling  mill  of  the 
Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville. 

The  Peter-Burghard  Stone  Company,  Louisville,  is  con- 
sidering the  addition  of  some  new  machinery  in  its  cut  stone 
department. 

The  George  Panke  Company,  Louisville,  will  install  a 
polishing  machine  in  its  monument  works. 

The  Tycrete-Concrete  Products  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Louisville  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000  by  C. 
D.  Moody,  H.  A.  Collins  and  A.  M.  Rutledge.  It  will  manu- 
facture a  plastic  cement  dressing,  and  will  establish  a  plant 
m  the  immediate  future.  C.  D.  Moody  is  the  principal 
stockholder. 

The  Barringer-McKnight  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Louisville  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  har- 
ness and  saddlery. 

Louisville  men  are  interested  in  the  Great  Southern  Oil 
&  Mining  Company,  which  is  developing  several  hundred 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  lands  in  Tipton  County,  Tenn.  The 
company,  which  has  headquarters  at  Covington,  Tenn.,  is 
now  receiving  bids  on  its  equipment,  including  pumps,  drills, 
&c. 

The  Health  Officer  of  Louisville  will  confer  this  week 
with  proprietors  of  slaughter  houses  in  the  interest  of  hav- 
ing a  modern  abattoir  constructed  for  general  use. 

George  L.  Smith  has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Cadiz  Water  Company,  Cadiz,  Ky..  terminating  a  stock- 
holders' fight  which  has  been  on  for  several  months.  Mr. 
Smith  has  become  president  of  the  compan.v,  and  is  planning 
improvements  in  the  plant. 

Activity  in  the  Bowling  Green  limestone  district  of 
Kentucky  is  interesting  quarry  machinery  manufacturers. 
The  Tegart  Stone  Company  has  been  organized  at  Bowling 
Green  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  John  F.  Tegart,  James 
C.  Tegart  and  James  H.  Wilkinson,  and  will  operate  quar- 
ries, while  the  Kentucky  Limestone  Company  has  also  been 
organized  at  Bowling  Green  with  $12,000  capital  stock. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  capital  is  largely  interested,  H.  B.  Brack- 
enridge,  C.  H.  Felton,  R.  H.  Felton  and  John  W.  Smith 
meluded.  The  company  has  already  purchased  a  large  part 
of  the  machinery  it  will  need  in  operating  quarries,  700 
acres  having  been  leased.  It  is  also  announced  that  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  cut-stone  plant 
m  Bowling  Green  to  handle  the  output  of  some  of  the 
quarries. 

Andrew  J.  House  and  C.  F.  Chenault  are  leading  a  move- 
ment to  establish  a  tobacco  factory  at  Richmond,  Ky.  A 
buildmg  has  already  been  secured. 

Gebhardt  &  Norris,  Augusta,  Kv.,  will  erect  a  flour 
mill  at  Maysville,  Ky.  A  site  for  the  mill,  for  which 
equipment  will  be  purchased  at  once,  was  given  free  by  the 
Business  Men's  Club  of  Maysville. 


H.  H.  Chapman,  Pembroke,  Ky.,  is  organizing  the  Pem- 
broke Milling  Compan.v.  which  will  take  over  the  Pem- 
broke Roller  Mills.  Extensive  improvements  in  the  plant 
will  be  made,  it  is  stated. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  officials  have  inspected  the  water  works 
of  Paducah  and  other  western  Kentucky  towns  and  have 
announced  that  a  new  plant  will  be  constructed  in  that  city. 

Additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  Straight  Creek  Coal 
Company,  Gary,  Ky..  are  to  be  purchased.  Prices  are  now 
being  asked  on  gasoline  motors. 

Work  has  been  begun  by  the  Jones  Machine  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  a  foundry  adjoining  its  present 
plant.  The  foundry  will  have  a  complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  traveling  crane,  and  will  make  gray  iron  castings 
exclusively. 

The  DeTx)ach  Mfg.  Company,  which  manufactures  saw- 
mills, is  apparently  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  location  of  its 
plant.  It  was  originally  located  at  Atlanta,  and  later  estab- 
lished at  Bridgeport,  Ala.  It  decided  to  leave  there,  how- 
ever, and  to  return  to  Atlanta,  but  negotiations  which  have 
been  on  with  the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
indicate  that  the  plant  will  be  established  there. 

The  Fidelity  Investment  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Nashville,  with  $200,000  capital  stock  and  $100,000  sur- 
plus. The  construction  of  electric  railroads,  electric  power 
houses,  &c.,  is  given  as  the  purpose  of  the  corporation.  H. 
H.  Mayberry  of  Nashville  is  one  of  the  principal  stock- 
holders. 

The  Lonsd.iIe  Water  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Lonsdale,  Tenn..  to  construct  a  plant  following  the  creation 
of  a  franchise  which  has  been  asked  for.  Alex  McMillan 
is  to  be  president  of  the  company,  which  will  have  $75,000 
capital  stock,  and  will  begin  action  as  soon  as  the  franchise, 
an  ordinance  creating  which  has  already  been  introduced  iii 
the  Council,  is  disposed  of. 

Following  the  authorization  of  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000 
by  the  Legislature,  JIanchester,  Tenn..  is  preparing  to  erect 
an  electric  light  plant  and  water  works. 

Direct  current  generators  and  motors  for  haulage,  as  well 
as  a  pump  to  be  used  in  its  machine  shops,  will  be  purchased 
by  the  Darby  Coal  Mining  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
which  is  operating  mines  at  Darby,  Va.  Other  improvements 
will  be  made,  the  total  outlay  being  $25,000.  C.  H.  Thomp- 
.son  is  manager  of  the  company. 

An  electric  light  system  will  be  built  at  Lynnville,  Tenn., 
by  the  Lynnville  Mill  &  Elevator  Company.  The  same  com- 
pany is  remodeling  an  old  mill  and  installing  new  machin- 
ery. 

The  electric  light  plant  to  be  built  at  Jackson.  Tenn.,  by 
the  municipality  will  be  new.  The  old  plant  will  not  be  util- 
ized in  its  construction.  R.  L.  Beare  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  city. 

It  is  reported  that  new  shops  will  be  built  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  by  the  'Frisco  lines,  which  are  said  to  have  secured 
a  site  for  that  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  investment  will  be 
$300,000.  The  railroad  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  steel 
viaduct  at  Otey  street  in  Memphis. 

The  Eastern  Tennessee  Power  Company,  Ducktown, 
Tenn..  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $3,750,000  to 
$4,000,000. 

A.  C.  Foster  is  president  and  L.  .J.  Haley,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Automatic  Electric  Railway  Block  &  Signal  Com- 
pan.v. which  has  been  organized  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Arti- 
cles of  incorporation  have  been  filed  in  Arizona. 

Armour  &  Co.  are  to  erect  a  modern  plant  in  South  Chat- 
tanooga, Teun.,  at  a  cost  of  S75.000,  it  is  reported.  Refrig- 
erating and  other  equipment  will  be  needed. 

William  H.  Day  is  organizing  the  Dixie  Clay  Products 
Company,  at  Gra.vsville,  Tenn.  It  will  manufacture  roofing 
tile,  face  brick.  &c.,  and  will  construct  a  plant  which  will 
cost  $45,000. 

Additional  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  veneer  mill 
of  George  L.  Carter,  at  Johnson  City.  Tenn.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  improvement  will  he  $4000. 

.7.  P.  Winn  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  announces  that  a  fireproof  cabinet  manufacturing 
concern  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  plant  there. 

W.  O.  Bunn  &  Co.  are  building  a  plant  at  Henry,  Tenn.. 
for  the  manufacture  of  washing  machines.  They  are  pur- 
chasing woodworking  and  power  equipment. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn..  Electric  Light  Company  will  in- 
stall a  steam  turbine  and  make  other  improvements  in  its 
plant. 

The  Cement  Tile  Machiner.r  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
is  to  establish  a  branch  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  W.  L. 
Northrup  will  have  charge  of  the  office. 

New  interests  have  purchased  the  control  of  the  Hunts- 
ville  Gas  Light  Company.  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  will  make 
extensive  im.provements  in  the  plant.  Philadelphia  capital 
is  now  interested  in  the  company. 

The  Queen  &  Crescent,  which  controls  the  Gadsden  Car 
Works.  Gadsden.  Ala.,  is  planning  large  extensions  of  the 
plant   and   the  addition   of  several  new  departments   which 
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will  requira  the  piinhase  of  considerable  raacbinery.  Four 
hundred  cars  a  month  will  be  the  capacity  when  the  improve- 
ments are  completed. 

The  estimates  of  the  artesian  water  department  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Memphis  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure within  the  next  five  years  of  $1G.'),000  for  miscel- 
laneous improvemenis,  including  new  boilers.  The  depart- 
ment also  estimates  an  expenditure  of  $.jOO,000  for  new 
mains. 

The  sale  of  the  machinery  of  the  Knoxville  Woolen  Mills 
was  held  last  week,  and  the  equipment  was  disposed  of  to  a 
large  number  of  textile  manufacturers. 

MonticeDo,  Ark.,  will  rebuild  its  electric  light  plant 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  recenlly.  Bids  will  be  received 
on  the  equipment,  including  1(5  x  72  in.  return  tubular  boil- 
ers. 75  and  100  kw.  direct  connected  alternating  generators. 
with  pumps  and  other  necessary  equipment,  until  March  15. 

The  Steere  Home  Construction  Company,  Shreveport, 
La.,  will  purchase  concrete  machinery,  including  block  ma- 
chines and  molds. 

New  equipment  is  to  be  purchased  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Louisiana  in  connection  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  company's  refinery  at  Baton  Rouge  to  a  capacity  of 
5000  barrels  a  day.  The  equipment  to  be  bought  includes 
stills,  both  crude  and  steam,  tankage,  &c. 

Sylvania,  Ga.,  will  build  a  water  works  plant.  J.  B. 
McCrary  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  drew  the  plans  for  the  plant  The 
municipality  has  taken  over  the  property  of  the  Sylvania 
^Yater  Supply  Company. 

Th  city  of  Rutherfordton,  N.  C,  voted  the  issuance  of 
$35,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
and  electric  light  system. 

The  New  Orleans  Furniture  Mfg.  Company,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  is  considering  the  enlargement  of  its  plant,  but 
states  that  the  matter  is  contingent  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Levee  Board,  which  exercises  some  control  over  its  river 
front  property. 

The  city  of  Smithfield,  N.  C,  has  voted  the  issuance  of 
$55,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  and 
sewerage  system. 

The  Atlantic  Compress  Company,  Troy,  Ala.,  has  bought 
the  site  from  the  Troy  Compress  Company,  on  which  the 
compress  was  burned  last  November,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
erect  a  first-class  compress  plant. 

♦-•-♦ 

Toronto 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  4,   1911. 

The  very  fine  weather  has  had  a  tonic  effect  upon  trade 
and  enterprise.  Sunshine,  a  fairly  high  temperature  and 
absence  of  storms  are  conditions  seldom  present  as  they 
have  been  this  year  in  the  latter  days  of  February  and  the 
early  days  of  March.  From  the  West  come  reports  of 
spring  plowing,  and  railroad  contractors  are  making  prepara- 
tions for  beginning  the  campaign  of  1911  very  early.  Un- 
less the  promise  of  an  early  spring  proves  delusive,  activity 
in  building  and  all  construction  operations  will  have  a  start 
five  or  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  of  year  it  usually 
commences.  Large  sums  are  held  on  deposit  for  many  of 
the  undertakings  that  are  in  hand  or  are  projected.  If  the 
Western  crops  are  got  in  early  and  have  thus  a  chance  to 
attain  to  a  state  of  vigor  before  the  hot  season  arrives,  the 
effect  will  be  good  upon  the  spirits  of  all  engaged  in  trade 
and  industry,  and  will  be  sustaining  of  the  general  credit, 
which  is  expected  to  be  freely  used  this  year  to  raise  money 
for  various  undertakings.  Competition  from  outside  coun- 
tries grows  in  aggressiveness  in  the  Canadian  market. 
Americans  are  as  keen  as  ever,  British  selling  agents  are 
much  keener  than  ever,  and  German  firms  are  pushing  busi- 
ness here  as  they  never  did  before.  There  is  more  business 
to  be  scrambled  for  and  there  is  more  scrambling  for  it. 
A  veritable  boom  is  opening  in  the  Porcupine  gold  mining 
field  of  Northern  Ontario,  where  large  capital  is  being  ap- 
plied to  test  and  work  properties.  Much  machinery  is  now- 
being  ordered  for  that  camp,  and  the  Ontario  Government  is 
making  the  construction  of  its  railroad  thereto. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  called  for 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  30  miles  of  the  Kootenai 
Central  Railway  southward  from  Golden,  B.  C.  In  the 
prairie  provinces  the  company's  branch  extensions  alone 
will  run  into  a  total  of  312  miles  this  year.  Tenders  for 
most  of  this  construction  have  already  been  called  for.  Ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  in  Toronto  by  the  com- 
pany yesterday,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  spend 
several  millions  this  year  on  new  work  in  Ontario — on  new 
stations,  freight  buildings,  yards,  double  tracking,  track  ex- 


tensions and  the  laying  of  rails  on  sections  of  road  now 
completed.  Wooden  bridges  are  to  be  replaced  by  steel 
structures. 

As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  business  in  Ontario 
:ind  Quebec,  railroad  earnings  are  encouraging.  Last  month 
ilie  Grand  Trunk's  earnings  exceeded  those  of  any  former 
February  in  the  road's  history. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  placed  orders  with  the  Dunkirk 
Locomotive  Works  for  20  new  engines. 

The  premises  of  the  Ives  Bedstead  Company,  Montreal, 
were  damaged  to  tlie  amount  of  .$1.")(),000  liy  fire  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.     About  07.(J00  new  beds  were  in  the  building. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Ont.,  it 
was  decided  to  open  a  manufacturers'  investment  fund,  to  be 
nuide  up  of  popular  contributions  of  $1  each,  the  price  of 
a  share  in  the  fund,  the  money  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
10  trustees  and  by  them  used  to  secure  sites  and  induce  in- 
dustrial concerns  to  come  to  the  city  and  locate  factories 
thereon. 

It  is  expected  that  the  turbines  and  generators  will  be  iu- 
.■^talled  in  the  power  house  at  Sandy  Falls,  on  the  Matta- 
gami  River,  Noithern  Ontario,  next  month.  That  will  be  a 
source  of  energy  for  working  the  mines  of  the  Porcupine 
field. 

E.  H.  Ford  of  the  Ford  Iron  Company  represents  an 
English  syndicate  that  proposes  to  establish  a  chain  of 
summer  hotels  in  Canada. 

The  Hamilton  Steel  &  Iron  Company's  ore  docks  at  Point 
Edward,  Ont.,  are  to  be  greatly  extended,  and  an  additional 
hoisting  machine  is  to  be  installed  there. 

L.  O.  Armstrong,  industrial  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  was  advised  some  days  ago  by  the 
representatives  of  two  large  American  concerns  that  were 
negotiating  for  the  establishment  of  Canadian  branches  on 
the  company's  system  that,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
reciprocity  business,  nothing  further  will  be  done  in  the 
luatter. 

The  London  Electric  Company,  London,  Ont.,  is  pre- 
paring to  purchase  a  lot  of  new  machinery. 

The  contract  to  build  the  Dominion  Government  steamer 
Beliechasse  has  been  awarded  to  the  Kingston  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Kingston,  Ont.  She  is  to  be  130  ft.  long  and  27 
ft.  beam. 

Several  steel  scows  are  to  be  built  at  the  Western  Dry 
Dock  plant.  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  for  the  Great  Lakes  Dredg- 
ing Company. 

The  Dewsley  Spring  &  Axle  Company,  Chatham,  Ont, 
has  let  a  contract  for  a  large  extension  of  its  works. 

A  linseed  oil  factory  is  to  be  built  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

The  Ontario  Government  is  to  float  a  new  loan  of 
.$5,500,000.  Some  of  the  proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the 
extension  of  the  Government's  railroad  line,  but  almost  the 
half  of  it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission,  which  will  spend  $2,000,000  to  extend  its  trans- 
mission line  to  Windsor  and  to  other  Ontario  points. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Richardson  Mica- Washer  Works 
will  be  removed  from  Kingston,   Ont.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Grand  Trunk  will  shortly  begin  the  laying  of  100- 
Ib.  rails  on  the  double  track  line  between  Niagara  Falls  and 
London,  Ont.,  in  the  place  of  the  SO-lb.  rails  there  now. 
Extensions  are  to  be  made  to  the  company's  telephone  de- 
spatching service.  This  will  call  for  between  250  and  300 
miles  of  wire  between  Toronto  and  Sarnia.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  also  arranging  for  large  extensions  of 
its  telephone  despatching  service. 

Three  boilers,  an  air  compressor,  a  hoist  and  a  complete 
five-stamp  mill  have  been  ordered  from  the  Jenckes  Machine 
Company,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  by  the  Thelma  Gold  Mining 
Company,  in  Bryce  Township,  northern  Ontario. 

Road  making  by  the  British  Columbia  Government  is 
calling  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  for  the  purpose. 

Geo.  F.  Driscoll,  Montreal,  has  formed  a  company  there, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  Herbst  full  light  moving  picture  machines. 

The  British-Canadian  Lumber  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,000,  has  been  formed  by  a  group  of  British, 
Canadian  and  American  capitalists.  Its  headquarters  are  to 
be  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It  is  to  build  several  large  mills  in 
that  Province. 

The  Dome  Mining  Company,  Porcupine,  Ont,  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  .50-stamp  mill,  the  first 
unit  in  a  proposed  plant  of  200  stamps.  It  is  expected  that 
all  the  machinery  of  this  50-stamp  installation  will  be  in 
place  this  year.  Machinery  costing  $250,000  is  either  already 
on  the  ground  or  forthcoming. 

A  company  to  make  gasoline  tractors  is  looking  over  the 
advantages  of  Chatham,  Ont 

The  Mayor  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  says  that  the 
Lucky  Jim  smelting  works,  a  wire  nail  factory,  a"  glass  plant, 
an  artificial  stone  and  marble  industry,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops  will  be  established  in  that  town  in  pursuance  of 
arrangements  entered  into  with  the  town. 
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Seven  million  dollars  will  be  expended  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  for  irrigation  in  the  Calgary  district. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
/  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  its 
works  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  plans  comprise  an  assembly 
building,  90  x  375  ft,  three  stories ;  paint  shop,  60  x  375  ft., 
three  stories ;  oflice  building,  60  x  100  ft.,  two  stories.  The 
foundry  and  remaining  buildings  included  in  the  plans  will 
not  be  erected  until  1912.  The  machinery  to  be  installed 
will  consist  largely  of  rough  grinding  wheels  and  small  drill 
presses.  There  will  be  a  few  special  machines,  including 
thread  rollers,  riveters  and  punch  presses. 
«  »  » 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  1,  1911. 

Very  few  of  the  orders  recently  placed  with  local  dealers 
have  included  any  notable  number  of  machine  tools,  and  from 
the  nature  of  current  inquiries  it  is  evident  that  few  of  the 
shops  around  San  Francisco  require  any  great  increase  of 
equipment.  Purchases  of  single  tools,  however,  are  more 
numerous  and  often  individually  larger  than  during  the  fall, 
and  the  movement  of  small  shop  equipment  to  country  points 
is  verj-  satisfactory  for  this  time  of  year.  There  is  some  busi- 
ness in  prospect  from  the  Government  navy  yard  at  Mare 
Island,  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  no  very  important 
purchases  will  be  made  this  year. 

Railroad  interests  are  buying  few  tools  at  present,  but 
there  is  a  prospect  of  considerable  business  later  in  the  year 
and  a  large  amount  of  general  equipment  will  be  required  for 
new  railroad  construction.  Nothing  very  definite  is  known 
of  the  plans  for  double  tracking  the  mountain  section  of  the 
Union  Pacilic,  but  it  is  believed  that  work  will  be  started 
this  year,  and  dealers  handling  steam  shovels,  pneumatic 
tools,  &c.,  look  for  a  number  of  ordere  on  this  account. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  taken  bids  on  a  new  substation  for 
its  electric  railroad  system  in  Berkeley,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment of  cars  for  this  system  has  just  arrived.  To  eliminate 
a  cur%e  on  this  line  the  railroad  is  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
right  of  way  through  the  foundry  of  Dalton  &  Sons  in  Oak- 
land. 

Figures  are  being  taken  by  the  United  Railroads  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  new  shop  and  ear  barn  on  Geneva  street. 
This  company  is  now  getting  in  a  large  number  of  new  cars 
which  were  ordered  last  year. 

The  Santa  F6  is  planning  extensive  improvements  to  its 
terminal  facilities  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  capacily  of  its  car  shops  will  be  greatly  increased 
this  spring. 

Cannery  equipment  forms  a  comparatively  small  item,  but 
a  good  many  orders  have  recently  been  placed  by  both  fruit 
and  salmon  packing  interests.  Sanitary  can  machines  espe- 
cially are  in  demand.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  will 
put  in  about  1-1  of  these  machines  this  season.  This  con- 
cern has  had  a  small  steamer  and  several  gasoline  boats 
built,  and  has  ordered  a  lot  of  S.  F.  Standard  marine  gas 
engines  for  shipment  to  its  stations. 

The  Xatomas  Consolidated  of  California  has  purchased 
a  3%-yd.  Bucyrus  drag  line  excavator,  equipped  with  a  vari- 
able dumping  device,  for  reclamation  work  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

The  San  Francisco  Merchants"  Association  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  recent  purchase  by  the  city  of  New  York  of 
500  street  flushing  machines,  and  is  working  for  the  purchase 
of  similar  equipment  by  this  city. 

The  Union  Iron  Works  recently  installed  its  forge  shop 
in  a  new  building  and  has  added  a  new  7000-lb.  hammer. 

The  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  has  just 
completed  a  vertical  triplex  double  acting  pump,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  4,000,000  gal.,  to  be  used  for  orange  irrigation 
in  southern  California.  This  company  is  also  building  a 
deep  well  pump  of  large  capacity  for  the  oil  fields,  to  be 
driven  by  a  gas  engine. 

The  Mountain  Quarries  Company,  whose  plant  is  near 
Auburn,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  install  a  machine  shop. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  G.  W.  Price  Pump  & 
Engine  Company,  San  Francisco,  will  be  held  March  2.  In 
a  statement  to  the  creditors  the  company  places  its  assets  al 
1133,047  and  liabilities  at  S7C,065,  but  admits  its  inability 
to  meet  its  obligations  as  the.v  become  due.  As  it  is  believed 
that  further  continuation  of  business  under  local  conditions 
would  offer  no  relief,  the  company  proposes  to  turn  over  its 
properties  to  the  creditors. 

The  Golden  State  &  Miners'  Iron  Works.  San  Francisco, 
is  working  on  a  clam  shell  dredge  for  the  Vulcan  Dredging 
Company,  to  be  used  in  levee  work  on  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  bucket  capacity  is  6  yd.,  and  as  a 
whole  the  dredge  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  which  there  is 
any  record. 


The  recently  organized  Union  Construction  Company, 
with  offices  in  the  Atlas  Building,  is  working  on  a  contract 
for  a  large  gold  dredge,  to  be  shipped  to  Alaska  in  April. 
The  hull  is  being  built  at  Seattle. 

A  number  of  inquiries  for  steam  shovels  have  come  out 
recently,  and  while  little  or  no  actual  business  has  been 
done,  the  outlook  in  this  line  is  considered  good. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  was  the  lowest 
bidder  on  two  direct  connected  gasoline  air  compressors  for 
the  lighthouse  service,  the  bid  being  about  $3000. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  large  addition  to  the  Bakers- 
field,  Cal.,  Iron  Works,  which  is  preparing  for  a  busy  year 
in  oil  well  machinery. 

A.  W.  Fairfield  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  establishment  of 
the  Holt  Mfg.  Company  has  left  for  Salt  Lake  City  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  office. 

The  Hansen  Combination  Tool  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1-50,- 
000,  by  R.  P.  Hansen,  J.  G.  Bamber,  J.  H.  Tibbetts,  C.  E. 
McLaughlin  and  Ralph  Brown. 

The  Oakland  Gas  Light  &  Heat  Company  will  start  work 
shortly  on  a  large  central  steam  heating  system  in  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Oakland. 

Bishop  &  Co.,  large  candy  manufacturers,  have  purchased 
machinery  for  a  complete  plant  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  town  of  Colton,  Cal.,  has  placed  orders  for  a  lot  of 
water  works  machinery,  including  compressors,  air  lifts  and 
electric  motors. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  installing  an  electric  power 
plant  and  a  lot  of  ice  machinery  at  their  milk  condensing 
plant  at  Ferndale,  Cal. 

The  Union  Dredging  Company  has  completed  plans  for 
a  dredge  to  be  used  near  Folsom,  Cal. 

The  Bendixsen  Shipbuilding  Company,  Eureka.  Cal..  has 
contracts  for  three  lumber  steamers  to  be  built  this  spring, 
machinery  for  which  will  be  purchased  in  San  Francisco. 

A  lot  of  new  machinery  has  been  purchased  for  both  de- 
partments of  the  Valley  Ice  &  Laundry  Company,  Hemet, 
Cal. 

The  Exchequer  Mining  &  Power  Company  is  planning  to 
rebuild  its  power  plant  near  Merced,  Cal.,  which  was  badly 
damaged  by  a  recent  flood. 

The  American  Can  Company  has  just  completed  a  large 
concrete  building  for  its  plant  at  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

The  National  City  Lumber  Company,  National  City,  Cal., 
has  purchased  several  woodworking  machines  and  electric 
motors. 

The  Rodney  Burns  Redwood  Novelty  Company,  Eureka, 
Cal.,  is  preparing  to  install  a  number  of  new  woodworking 
machines. 

The  Pacific  Ba,sket  &  Barrel  Company  is  installing  a 
box  and  veneer  package  factory  at  Lodi,  Cal. 

The  Terry  Lumber  Company  is  planning  to  rebuild  its 
box  factory  at  Chico,  Cal. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  installation  of  water 
works  for  the  town  of  Gerber,  Cal.  An  electric  light  plant 
is  under  consideration. 

The  Phoenix  Lighting  Fixture  Company  has  secured  quar- 
ters for  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Hanford  Water  Company,  Hanford,  Cal.,  has  let  a 
contract  for  a  pumping  plant  to  F.  C.  Roberts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  planning  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pumping  plant  near  Suisun,  Cal. 

Louis  G.  Henes,  coast  representative  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  is  expected  back  from  an  Eastern  trip  about 
March  5. 

The  city  of  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  will  improve  its  lighting 
plant  at  an  e.xpenditure  of  .$30,000. 

The  Warman  Steel  Casting  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  under  construction  at  Redondo  Beach,  Cal.,  a  foundry 
building  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  erection  of  fur- 
naces and  the  installation  of  machinery. 

The  Gypsoil  Company,  recently  organized  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  at  Moapa! 
Nev^,  which  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  from  $.35,000  to 
$12.5,000  for  machinery,  details  of  which  are  being  prepared 
by  the  engineers.  M.  J.  Bouse,  917  Story  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, is  general  manager. 


The  Southwest 

Rollins  &  Westover,  Beals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
have  plans  prepared  for  an  electric  light  plant  for  Mon- 
net,  JIo. 

The  City  Council  of  Diller,  Neb.,  is  planning  to  install 
a  $15,000  water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Liberty,  Neb.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  lighting  system. 

Salpupa,  Okla.,  has  disposed  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$260,000,  recently  voted,  and  will  use  the  proceeds  to  im- 
prove its  water  works  system  and  street  paving. 
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Work  will  be  commenced  in  the  near  future  by  Wau- 
komis,  Okla.,  for  tlie  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant, 
a  vote  having  recently  been  taken  by  the  citizens  of  that 
citv  on  the  proposition. 

'The  Oklahoma  Spring  Bed  Company,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
has  been  organized  and  expects  to  have  a  factory  in  opera- 
tion in  about  60  days. 

The  Okeene  Commercial  Club,  Okeene,  Okla.,  has  closed 
a  deal  with  capitalists  of  Oklahoma  City  for  the  installa- 
tion at  Okeene  of  a  salt  plant  that  will. cost  approximately 
$150,000,  with  a  capicity  of  1500  barrels  per  day.  An  ice 
plant  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  necessary  equipment  has  not  been  purchased. 

Plans  are  being  completed  to  erect  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  a 
large  terminal  grain  elevator.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
700,000  bushels,  and  be  equal  in  bight  to  a  seven-story  build- 
ing. The  cost,  according  to  the  Kaufman-Boyle  Grain  Com- 
pany, proprietors,  will  be  between  $100,000  and  $125,000. 
Work  will  be  started  soon. 

The  Ponca  CitA-  Mill  &  Elevator  Company's  plant  at 
Wakita,  Okla..  was  destroyed  by  fire  February  28,  causing 
a  loss  of  $12,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Nelson  Grain  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
bought  a  site  on  the  Belt  Line  tracks  at  Thirtieth  street  and 
Fairmount  avenue,  on  which  a  new  three-story  grain  mill 
will  be  erected,  with  the  requisite  warehouse  room,  involving 
an  investment  of  about  $87,000. 

The  Clififwood  Mining  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  let  the 
contract  for  a  200-ton  electric  mill  to  be  built  on  shaft  No. 
2  of  the  Clifford  property.  The  mill  will  be  operated  by 
electrically  driven  motors.  The  electric  hoist  is  to  be  one 
of  the  newest  types,  and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  in- 
stalled in  that  "district.  Cliffwood  No.  1  is  to  be  rebuilt 
and  electric  motors  installed.  B.  L.  Van  Hoose  is  the  man- 
ager. 

The  Kansas  City  Rock  &  Sand  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $5000. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  T.  McGrew,  Henry  McGrew  and 
Geo.   Grindle. 

The  Honniwell-Calvin  Iron  Company,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

4  »  » 

Texas 

Austin,  Tex.a.s.  March  4,  1911. 

Machinery  dealers  report  an  increased  demand  in  their 
various  lines.  The  public  utilities  improvement  movement  is 
growing  and  plans  are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  new  water  works  and  sewer  systems  and  electric 
light  and  power  plants.  Many  of  the  existing  public  utility 
<»ncerns  are  to  be  extended  and  improved. 

The  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  granting  the  county 
of  Galveston  the  right  to  sell  or  lease  a  right  of  way  for 
an  electric  or  steam  railroad  over  or  on  the  sea  wall  that  has 
been  constructed  along  the  Gulf.  This  sea  wall  is  about 
five  miles  long. 

E.  C.  Robinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  arranging  to  install 
an  electric  light  and  ice  plant  at  Crystal  City,  Texas. 

Elmer  S.  Farwell,  Orange,  Texas,  is  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment at  that  place  of  a  large  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  from  yellow  pine.  He  is  connected  with  the  yel- 
low pine  paper  mill  that  is  already  in  operation  at  Orange. 

The  Bay  Shore  Traction  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  will 
begin  the  construction  of  its  proposed  interurban  electric 
line  that  is  to  run  from  South  Houston  to  La  Porte  within 
the  next  90  days. 

J.  C.  Ward,  Waco.  Texas,  and  associates  are  arranging 
to  install  a  20-ton  ice  plant  at  Jasper,  Texas.  Local  capital 
is  also  interested  in  the  project. 

J.  W.  Horton,  Shiro,  Texas,  will  install  a  water  works 
plant  and  distributing  system  at  that  place.  The  wator 
supply  will  be  obtained  from  an  artesian  well. 

The  Price-Booker  Company,  San  Antonio.  Texas,  will 
establish  a  large  vegetable  canning  factory  and  pickling 
plant  at  Smithville,  Texas. 

W.  B.  Walker  &  Sons  will  greatly  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  their  canning  factory  at  Austin. 

The  Dallas  Street  Railway  Company.  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  operating  suburban  railways. 
■George  W.  Works,  W.  Leslie  Williams  and  A.  C.  Moser  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Houston  Brick  &  Tile  Company 
that  is  being  erected  at  Houston  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,000.000  brick  per  month. 

The  City  Council  of  Cameron,  Texas,  will  spend  about 
fil.5.000  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  for  that  place. 


Steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  cotton  seed  oil  mill  and 
install  an  ice  plant  at  Hutto,  Texas.  Among  those  inter- 
ested are  R.  E.  L.  Miller,  Charles  Hanstrom,  W.  H.  Farley, 
A.  B.  Walling  and  John  Busch. 

H.  P.  Rhodes,  Houston,  Texas,  and  associates  will  in- 
stall a  water  works  plant  and  distributing  system,  an  elec- 
tric light  plant,  an  ice  plant  and  bottling  works  at  Alvin, 
Texas. 

G.  Denton,  who  is  locating  a  colony  of  farmers  upon  his 
IG.OOO-acre  tract  near  Asherton,  Texas,  will  erect  a  canning 
factory,  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  cans. 
Both  vegetables  and  meats  will  be  tinned. 

Fred  Sutton,  Little  Rock,  .\rk..  and  associates  are  re- 
ported to  have  selected  Sanderson.  Texas,  as  a  location  for 
their  proposed  factory  for  the  mauufacture  of  wax  from  the 
candelilla   plant. 

A.  G.  Walker,  Hondo,  Texas,  and  associates  have  taken 
preliminary  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  company 
with  $30,000  capital  stock  for  the  installation  of  an  ice 
factory   at    that    place. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  will  install  a  pumping 
station  at  Kent,  Texas.  The  water  will  be  brought  from  a 
point  four  miles  west  of  Kent  through  a  pipe  line. 

The  City  Council  of  Snyder,  Texas,  has  let  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  complete  sewer  system  for  that 
town. 

The  Taylor  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Works,  which  operates  the 
cotton  seed  oil  mill  at  Taylor,  Texas,  is  to  be  reorganized  and 
the  plant  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved. 

The  Keith  Lumber  Company  will  rebuild  the  planer 
and  box  factory  at  Voth,  Texas,  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
entailing  a  loss  of  about  $40,000. 

T.  O.  Henry.  Roswell,  N.  M.,  will  establish  a  large 
creamery  at  Plainview,  Texas. 

The  Mission  Cotton  Oil  Company,  which  was  recently 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  will  establish  a 
cotton  seed  oil  mill,  a  water  works  plant  and  distributing 
system  and  an  electric  light  plant  at  Mission,  Texas. 

The  Tioga  Gravel  Company,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  will  install  a  plant 
for  washing  and  screening  gravel  at  Tioga.  La.  Among 
those  interested  in  the  enterprise  are  C.  L.  Dwyer.  George 
K.  Force,  K.  C.  Barkley  and  A.  D.  Anderson  of  Houston, 
Texas,  and  E.  S.  Brasher  of  Tioga,  La. 

The  City  Council  of  Tucumcari,  N.  M..  is  considering  the 
question  of  purchasing  the  local  water  works  plant  and  dis- 
tributmg  system.  A  price  of  $50,000  has  been  set  upon  the 
property,  it  is  stated. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  will  soon  begin  the 
erection  of  shops  at  Irapuato,  State  of  Guanajuato. 

The  Mexico  Traction  Company  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  having  surveys  made  for  its  proposed  interurban  electric 
line  that  is  to  be  constructed  between  that  city  and  Puebla, 
160  miles.  The  construction  work  will  be  started  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  reported  that  the  company  also  contemplates 
constructing  an  interurban  electric  line  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  to  Cuernavaca.  about  75  miles. 

The  Guanajuato  Power  &  Electric  Company,  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  is  very  active  at  this  time  in  the  installation 
of  irrigating  pumps  on  farms  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
of  Guanajuato.  In  the  vicinity  of  Silao  transformers  and 
motors  to  operate  the  irrigation  pumping  plants  are  being 
installed  on  a  number  of  farms  by  the  company  under  the 
direction  of  Pablo  Rocha,  local  manager.  The  country  all 
through  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State  is  dotted  with 
newly-built  transformer  houses  and  electricity  for  both  light 
and  power  is  being  furnished  the  people  of  the  rural  districts. 
George  M.  Howat  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  sheet  tin  and  other  iron  products  at 
Tampico.  Mexico.  He  has  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  proposed  enterprise.  It  is  stated 
that  about  .?5tM).00O,  gold,  will  be  invested  in  the  plant. 

Herculano  Cerda  and  Vicente  Garcia  Fuentes.  Saltillo, 
Mexico,  will  install  a  hydroelectric  plant  near  that  city  for 
the  purpose  01  furnishing  power  and  lights  for  the  towns 
and  industries  of  that  region.  The  same  men  are  promoting 
the  erection  of  a  cotton  seed  oil  mill  to  cost  about  $1,000,000, 
Mexican  curreniy.  at  Saltillo. 

The  Zinc  Smelter  Company.  Saltillo,  Mexico,  will  soon 
begin  the  erection  of  its  zinc  smelting  plant. 

W.  H.  Ellis.  New  York,  and  associates  will  erect  a  num- 
ber of  factories  in  Mexico  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  rub- 
ber from  the  palo  amarillo  tree  under  a  concession  which 
chey  hold  from  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  Legislature  of  Texas  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
the  installation  of  a  cotton  goods  factory  at  Rusk,  Texas, 
to  be  operated  by  penitentiary  convicts.  An  appropriation  of 
$l.")0,0t)0  is  made  for  fhe  proposed  plant. 

The  Bering  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Houston.  Texas, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  plant  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  automobile 
accessories.     Tentative   plans  call   for  a   two-story   building 
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with  bast'ment,  the  construction  of  which  will  begin  in  about 
three  months. 

The  city  of  Jacl<sboro,  Texas,  will  receive  bids  until 
March  15  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works  system,  for 
which  5>25.50O  in  bonds  have  been  voted.  N.  Werenskiold, 
Flateati  Building,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  engineer  in  charge. 

Bids  will  be  received  March  21  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  St.  Augustine,  Texas,  for  material  required  in 
the  construction  of  a  water  works  system,  including  electric 
motor  or  gasoline  engine,  triplex  pumps,  steam  pumps, 
boilers,  &c.  The  O'Xeil  Engineering  Company,  1503  Prae- 
torian Building,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

An  automobile  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  from  plans  designed  in  Detroit,  which  call  for  two 
buildings,  one  100  x  240  ft.,  and  another  25  x  100  ft.  The 
plant  will  be  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern  and  Wichita  Valley  railroads. 

The  Jfissouri  Ice  &  Fuel  Company,  San  .\ntonio,  Texas, 
will  add  to  their  equipment  a  25-ton  ice  plant.  A  new  arte- 
sian well,  flowing  1,000,000  gal.  daily,  has  just  been  brought 
in,  which  makes  the  enlargement  possible. 

The  Orient  Consolidated  Pure  Ice  Company,  Hantlin, 
Jones  County,  Texas,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $7,500. 

The  Modern  Ice  Machine  Company.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  G.  RolofiE,  H.  Zork  and  Chas.  M.  Dick- 
son. 

The  Fort  Worth  Wagon  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Warren  Heaton,  C.  Hightower  and  John 
F.  Shelton. 

The  Alba  Lignite  Company,  Dallas,  Texas,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $30,000,  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Alba  MalakofE  Lignite  Company. 

The  Kaufman  Ice  Company,  Kaufman,  Texas,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  .T.  W.  Singleton,  P.  C.  Bacon.  Geo.  G.  Shaw,  and 
others. 

C.  J.  Hardy,  an  engineer  representing  the  firm  of  Ford, 
Bacon  &  Davis  of  New  Orleans,  contractors,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  situation  at  Austin  with  a  view  of  making  a 
proposition  to  the  city  on  behalf  of  his  principals  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  large  dam  across  the  Colorado  River 
and  the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  water  storage  reservoir. 

The  Xixon  Ice  Company  of  Nixon,  Texas,  is  installing  a 
water  works  system  for  that  town. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Menard  Coimty  have 
adopted  plans  for  a  new  steel  bridge  that  it  will  construct 
across  the  San  Saba  River,  near  Menard,  at  a  cost  of  $20.- 
000,  bonds  for  which  purpose  have  already  been  issued. 
The  structure  will  he  1121  ft.  long. 

The  town  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  has  issued  $.55,000  of 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  and  $25,000 
of  bonds  for  installing  a  water  works  plant  and  distribut- 
ing system.     F.  E.  Wheelock  is  Mayor. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Brick  &  Tile  Company.  Brownsville, 
Texas,  recently  closed  a  contract  with  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  for  the  installation 
of  machinery  at  its  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
building  blocks  and  drain  tile. 

The  Seguin  Water  Works  Company,  Seguin,  Texas,  will 
extend  its  water  distributing  system  by  laying  6000  ft.  of 
6-in.  pipe,  2000  ft.  of  4-in.  pipe  and  1000  "ft.  of  8-in.  pipe. 
Twenty  new  fire  plugs  will  also  be  installed. 

The  City  Council  has  taken  preliminary  steps  toward 
issuing  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  and  com- 
plete sewer  system  for  the  town  of  Rockdale,  Texas. 

The  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  Llano  and  Bur- 
net counties,  Texas,  will  soon  let  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  joint  steel  bridge  across  the  Colorado  River, 
connecting  the  two  counties. 

R.  B.  George  of  Houston,  who  recently  purchased  from 
George  T.  Allen  large  limestone  quarries  at  Leander,  Texas, 
will  install  machinery  and  make  other  improvements,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  output  of  stone. 

The  taxpayers  of  Rusk,  Texas,  have  voted  $18,000  of 
bonds  for  the  installation  of  a  water  works  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system. 

The  city  of  El  Pnso  is  installing  a  new  pumping  plant, 
including  a  compressor  and  125-hp.  boiler.  Ten  additional 
wells,  each  to  a  depth  of  about  600  ft.,  will  be  sunk  and 
10  new   fire  hydrants   installed. 

^  Newton  Sheppard  is  constructing  a  water  storage  reser- 
voir near  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  and  will  install  an  irrigation 
pumping  plant. 

The  Illinois  Irrigation  Company  has  let  the  contract  to 
the  Standard  Construction  Company  for  the  construction  of 
Its  proposed  large  system  of  irrigation  near  Farmington, 
N.  M.     The  contract  price  is  $480,000. 

The  City  Council  of  Vera  Cruz,   Mexico,   will   install  a 


cold  storage  plant  in  that  city   for  the  benefit  of  butchers- 
and  fishermen. 

The  Sautena  Agricultural  Syndicate,  which  is  construct- 
ing a  large  system  of  irrigation  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico,  near  Matamoros.  has  completed  the  first  of  a  series 
of  dams  for  creating  water  storage  reservoirs.  The  main 
canal  of  the  proposed  system  will  be  96  miles  long,  and  it 
will  have  several  hundred  miles  of  laterals  extending  ta 
every  part  of  a  tract  of  land  embracing  600,000  acres  that 
is  to  be  placed  under  irrigation  by  the  syndicate.  Large 
pumping  plants  will  be  installed.  The  main  water  supply 
will  be  obtained  from  the  San  Juan  River.  Antonio  G. 
Canalizo  of  the  City  of  Mexico  is  at  the  head  of  the  project. 

The  Bishop  &  Babcock  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is- 
opening  up  a  branch  warehouse  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  ex- 
pects to  erect  a  carbonic  acid  gas  plant  during  the  coming 
spring. 

The  Texas  City  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Texa» 
City,  Texas,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital 
stock,  by  R.  C.  Trube.  F.  M.  Danforth  and  William  Dossett. 

Brad.v,  Texas,  will  hold  an  election  March  4  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  issuing  $40,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  a  water  works  system. 

The  Northern  Produce  Company,  Cuero,  Texas,  will 
erect  a  fertilizer  plant  near  its  packing  houses. 

S.  L.  Gill  and  James  Lagro.  Raymondsville,  Texas,  con- 
template, in  the  near  future,  putting  in  a  water  works 
system  and  installing  an  electric  light  plant.  These  parties 
have  recently  purchased  large  real  estate  holdings  in  the 
town. 

♦-•-• 

Newport  Rust=Resisting  Iron.— The  Newport  Rolling- 
Mill  Company,  Newport,  Ky.,  at  its  exhibit  last  week  at 
the  Ohio  Hardware  Association  convention  at  Music  Hall, 
Cincinnati,  had  many  interesting  articles  made  from  its 
Genuine  Open  Hearth  Iron,  a  superior  rust-resisting,  anti- 
corrosive  iron  sheet  adapted  for  places  where  an  ordinary 
steel  sheet  does  not  give  satisfactory  service.  Among 
them  were  the  following :  A  metal  house  entirely  covered 
with  roofing  and  siding,  a  horseshoe  and  bars  twisted  and 
forged  cold,  garbage  cans,  pumps,  elbows,  shoes,  conductor 
pipe  and  eaves-trough,  stoves  and  ranges,  boiler  tubes, 
corrugated  roofing  and  siding  of  all  styles  and  description. 
Tests  were  conducted,  showing  its  superior  rust-resisting 
qualities  over  ordinary  steel  and  iron.  A  recent  large 
shipment  of  this  product  was  made  on  order  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  it  being 
adopted  after  a  competitive  rust-resisting  test  with  va- 
rious other  makes  of  iron  and  steel. 


The  Reading  Iron  Company.  Reading,  Pa.,  announces 
that  plans  ha\e  been  prepared  for  the  reconstruction  of 
its  Ninth  street  mill.  It  will  be  of  steel  frame,  and 
work  is  expected  to  be  started  during  the  early  summer 
months.  The  present  mill  was  erected  by  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  1868,  and  was  used 
f(U'  years  by  that  company  for  the  manufacture  of  rails. 
In  1SS9  the  plant  was  remodeled  by  Cofrode  &  Saylor 
and  structural  shapes  manufactured.  The  Reading  Iron 
Company  subs?quently  took  over  the  property.  The  new 
puddling  mill  near  the  Oley  street  mill  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  Roe  mechanical  puddling  process  will  be 
installed  in  this  mill.  Reports  that  the  Reading  Iron 
Comjiany  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ar& 
without  foundation. 


The  Western  Hinge  &  Mfg.  Company,  Brookfield,  Mo., 
has  been  organized  with  $25,000  capital  stock  to  succeed 
the  Twentieth  Century  Hinge  Company.  The  company 
has  under  consideration  the  selection  of  a  location,  a 
number  of  propositions  having  been  offered  it  by  differ- 
ent cities.  It  will  manufacture  a  general  line  of  builders' 
hardware  and  expects  to  have  its  factory  erected  and 
ready  for  operation  by  January  1,  1912. 


The  Buckeye  Engine  Company,  Salem,  Ohio,  recently 
sold  a  150-hp.  engine  to  Eliott  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  manu- 
facturers of  steam  water  heaters  and  steam  specialties. 
The  latter  firm  is  also  installing  a  10-ft.  boring  mill  in 
its  machine  shop  for  work  on  the  larger  sizes  of  feed 
water  heaters. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  foil  jwing  quotations  aref  or  small  lots.  Xew  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  orJy  ca:i  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  ocr  weekly  market  report- 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store  — 

ticllned  Iron  ; 

1  10  l^H  iu.  rouDd  and  square (  «<  tt  1  75< 

1',  10  4  In  X  J|,  10  1  in '„,.,<,-.. 

I',  10  4  In  s  '4  10  5-1 .J  JllJl 

Rods— 5s  and  11-10  ruuudano  square *i  »  l-i»« 

Angles  :  i-is  f  '>■ 

Sin.  .X  '4ln  and  larger fWK 

Sin.  X  316  m,  and  in  In 2-»« 

1',to2'jln.  X  ".>,  In \Mt 

\  ,  toi-H  m.  X  3-16  In  and  thicker 2.00t 

I  10  iHln.  X  3-.61n 2..10* 

1  iol!4i!-i,ln 2  00f 

MX  Ml  in r,?2' 

Mxn  in l\0' 

fjx'iiln 3A^' 

^xS-M  n 4-2'i; 

Tees: 

1  In  2(»< 

..3.45^ 
..2.15ff 
,  .2  35cf 
.  .U.OaC 
.  .a.lWf 


I'lln 

1!^  10  2'-,x'4  in. 
ii^Uiii-i  X  3-16  I- 


3  In.  an 
lieanis 


Cliai-.uels,3in.  andlarJier 2  00c 

Itnndi— r,  10  6  X  S-16  10  No,  8 2  30« 

"Biirtleir^  Be.^t"  Iron,  base  jtrice S  l.tc 

Burden's  "H.  li  &  S."  I  ion,  base  price 8  95f 

Norway  Bars  3.60* 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  '1- 

llessemer  Machinery  ....._,.. w-n:J'^i 

Toe  calk.  Tire  mil  Slelali  Shoe 2.:>0e«:>.i)0« 

fiesi  Casi  Sieel.hase  price  In  small  lots i< 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

Ouo  Pass.  iM;  i:  «. 

Soil  Sieel.           <:ieaued. 
T..^  .-  .      *"   It  2  55c ■i.S')s 

SSj.is-iow;:;::;.":::."-"....  *<  ii.  iro. imi 

K.,a   •>2iind24 **     It  2.JJ<P. 

No  2B       .:.!!! V  »  ■'*«• 

No  28 *• 


2.9r.(t 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 


S.Oii* 

sioe 

S.30t 


Genuine  Uussla, according. oasson-^^   »  '2    @m 
Patent Vlaniihed.  w.  Dewecs  W.,od^_  ^^^    ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

Nos  12andll I  J-2^« 

Nos.22to24 1  JiSI 

N0.2G f  r-sjO' 

■      'no  "26  and  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25«  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

N.)8  '22and24     f  It  ..S.JSH 

N.I. 26 *  tt>     .6.25* 

Nu.28 ii<  Ik  ..;.25(t 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

21^  In.  C'jrru^att  ti.                    Pa;nted  Galvd 

No.24 *  inil  sn.  ft.  »3.S5  4.'*0 

N.J.28 VlOusq.ft.    2.95  4.00 

K0.2S »•  lim  »q.  ft.     2.6ti  J.i5 

Tin    Plates — 
American  Cliarcoal  Plates  (per  box.i 
**  -v. A. A.'"  Cb:irioal:  I 

!(■    14x20 fB.6.i 

IX.  14x20 l.'JO 

A.  Chaicoal; 

IC,   ;4X20 f3  60 

IX.  14x20 5.?o 

American  Coke  Plates— Bessemei — 

IC,  14  I  211 10;  II. f4J0 

IX, 14x20 550 

American  Terne  Plates—  I 

lr,20.'c2S  wiih  an  SIh   cont'Og »8  70 

IX, 20X23  wilh  all  S  llj    Ci.iltlu:; lO.iO  ^ 

Seamless  Brass   Tubes — 

List  Noveiiii'cr  K  1903.  i'.;ise  price     18^ 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

I.I51  Nijvcmii.lt  13.  r.H'S  Base  price  1S« 

Copper    Tubes — 

l.lal  N.n-eiiil.rr  13.  I'.'i  s  Base  pi'Ice  21tf 

Brazed    Brass   Tubes — 

List  August  ..    ..I"  195^it  V   Tb 

High    Brass    Rods^ 

l.lsl  Aiigiisl    1.  i'i'b  UK'  *  "> 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass — 
List  August  I.  IsiOb.  lli^if   *   ». 

Brass   Wire — 
List  August  1,  190S  U^'t  9  B 

Copper   Wire — 

Base  Price.  ifarioad  iota  mill  lZ^Ilt 

Copper  Sheets — 

sheet  Copper  Hot  Rolled.  16  oz  quantity  lilts)?  Ih  18    <r 
Sheet  Copper  t;old  UoUed,  u-  ¥  it.  auvauceoyer  Hot 

lioiied 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  \e  * 

square  foot 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.  wide.  2v  ?*  square 

foot 
Planished  Coppei.  If  ^  square  foot  more  tliauPoIisned 


METALS— 

Tin  — 

Stralll>  Pig *  It  4TV44'^« 

Copper — 

Lake  Ingot V  n.  N^^'alS    e 

Klci-trilJtlC »-    X14%.il4^f 

Cssilns; %■  lM4'i«14>J« 

Spelter — 

Wesiern »  it  tii^i^bV^f 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base,  casks..  .*  11.  j    n  Open ♦  n.  8)j« 

Lead. 

American  I'lg ^i*  a.  5    (.i5!4< 

Bar «i  »  6t>g(j,6)J» 

Solder. 

W  .V  ^«,  guarauteed **  tt  28    i'(28S« 

No.  I ^  n.  26   {,ciii%t 

Kedncd ♦- n.  io%,4  2t    t 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  braed  vary  ac- 
cording to  coinp..sllon 

Antimony — 

CookBon y  n,     w9«it 

Uaiictts (.iy<«c 

Other  Brands .^..j  "< 


Bismuth — 

Aluminum  — 


r2-*>(9t2  25 


Xo   1  Aluiulniiiii  (guaranteed  over  99X  pure),  tu  luuoi. 

for  reiuelting 24,- 

l;.ids  &  Wiie Base  Prirc  3l( 

Sljects Base  Price  33* 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers  Purcliasiiiy  Prices  Paid  in  -Vcic  Tork 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  aud  crucible fl  ft  lfl.7.5@ll.oo 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire ^   [b  Itl.50^10.75 

Cornier,  Light  aud  Bottoms .^  ib  9.5u@  9.75 

Brass,   Heavy ^   k,  7.uo^  7.25 

Brass,    Light ^   n,  5..io®  5.75 

Heavy  .Mecliiue  Composition ^  rb  ^  2.it§  9.50 

Clean  Brass  Turnings fi   ib  7.ilOi^  7  35 

CiHiiposition  Turuings $   tb  8.25®  S.ao 

Lead.  Heavy ft  |b  ..      @  S  75 

*  Ib     @  3.50 


Lead.   Tea.. 


Zinc  Scrap  ,ft   n,     '„„„@  4.00 
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New  Buying  Less  Active 

Mill  Shipments  the  Largest  Since  October 


Canadian  Railroads  Will  Buy  in  This  Country — 
Pig  Iron  Markets  Quieter 


Our  reports  from  the  leading  iron  and  steel  cen- 
ters this  week  refer  to  some  falling  off  in  new  orders 
for  finished  materials,  thoiigh  mill  operations  are  now 
on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any  month  since  October. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
while  no  figures  are  given  for  the  new  bookings  since 
March  i,  it  is  understood  that  the  average  in  most 
products  is  up  to  that  of  February,  while  counting  the 
expected  rail  tonnage  from  the  Harriman  roads,  which 
would  offset  in  large  part  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  Central  contracts  in  February,  the  average  of  the 
latter  month  would  be  equaled. 

The  steel  industry's  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment in  our  export  trade  for  February  was  more  than 
is  generally  appreciated.  Something  is  to  be  said,  also, 
of  the  bearing  upon  general  business  conditions  of  an 
excess  of  $418,000,000  in  our  total  exports  over  im- 
ports in  the  eight  months  ending  with  February.  Yet 
the  disposition  is  shown  everywhere  to  go  forward 
cautiously  and  to  await  the  clearing  up  of  what  is  un- 
settled. 

It  is  evident  that  Canadian  railroads  must  place 
some  good-sized  rail  orders  with  American  or  British 
mills,  if  they  are-  to  get  deliveries  this  year.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  is  now  inquiring  for  25,000  tons  in 
this  country.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  reported  to 
have  bought  90,000  tons,  but  will  need  a  further  amoimt 
which  Canadian  mills  cannot  supply.  The  Queensland 
Government  has  entered  the  market  for  25,000  tons  of 
rails  and  New  Zealand  for  8000  tons. 

Domestic  rail  orders  this  week  include  500c  tons 
for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
cent contract  for  40,000  tons,  and  3000  tons  for  the 
Ocala  Northern  in  Florida. 

Structural  steel  work  is  a  little  more  active,  but 
the  number  of  very  low  priced  fabricating  contracts  is 
still  a  disturbing  factor,  since  it  is  evident  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  mill  prices  are  also  dragged  down.  For 
the  New  York  Post-Office  at  the  Pennsylvania  Termi- 
nal, 6400  tons  of  steel  is  about  to  be  awarded,  and  3700 
tons  for  the  Masonic  Temple  in  New  York.  The  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  the  steel  contract  for 
the  new  prison  at  Wingdale,  N.  Y.,  about  3500  tons. 
Two  railroads  placed  bridge  orders  last  week  amount- 
ing to  2700  tons,  but  railroad  buying  in  general  is  not 
robust. 

Plate  manufacturers  will  confer  this  week  over 
conditions  in  that  trade,  but  there  are  no  other  con- 
ferences, as  reported,  apart  from  regular  meetings  of 
presidents  and  sales  managers  of  Steel  Corporation 
subsidiaries.  The  contract  for  6000  to  7000  tons  of 
hull  plates  for  the  new  battleship  to  be  built  at  the 
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Brooklyn  Xavy  Yard  will  be  awarded  at  once.  Worth 
Brothers  were  low  bidders. 

A  Canadian  mill  has  bought  a  further  5000  tons 
of  billets  in  the  Chicago  district,  paying  $1  advance 
over  the  basis  for  25,000  tons  placed  in  January  and 
February. 

In  pig  iron  sentiment  has  been  helped  by  the  sta- 
tistical reports  of  March  i.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  furnaces  together  showed  a  gain  of  50,000 
tons  in  unfilled  orders  in  February,  and  a  net  decrease 
of  less  than  2000  tons  in  stocks.  Alabama  stocks  were 
reduced.  In  the  Central  West  stocks  showed  a  small 
decrease,  the  first  in  man}'  months.  The  volume  of 
foundry  iron  sales  is  small,  but  furnaces  are  getting 
advances  of  50c.  over  the  low  basis  of  February,  par- 
ticularly for  deliveries  past  the  middle  of  the  year.  At 
Buffalo  a  sale  of  10,000  tons  of  basic  and  malleable  iron 
is  reported,  with  25,000  to  30,000  tons  for  implement 
works  either  closed  or  under  negotiation. 

Two  lots  of  basic  iron,  5000  tons  each,  were  sold  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  at  $15.25  for  second  and  third 
quarter  delivery.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  there  is  a 
decided  lull  in  steel  making  iron. 

No  important  reservations  of  Lake  Superior  ores 
have  been  made  beyond  those  noted  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  reports  of  the  establishment  of  last  year's  prices 
are  untrue. 

The  coke  market  shows  more  life,  and  makers  are 
standing  out  for  better  prices.  An  Eastern  furnace 
interest  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  a  month  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  A  Valley  buyer  has  paid 
$1.60  for  8000  to  10,000  tons  a  month  up  to  July  i,  and 
$1.80  for  a  like  amount  through  the  second  half. 


Efficiency  and  Its  Broader  Application 

The  voluminous  discussion  of  greater  efficiency  as 
the  thing  most  needful  in  our  industries  to-day  has 
dealt  with  it  almost  entirely  as  applied  to  production. 
The  analysis  of  manual  and  machine  operations,  with 
a  view  to  the  elimination  of  superfluous  motions  by  the 
workman  and  for  the  use  of  the  machine  in  the  most 
effective  way,  has  been  put  forward  as  a  chief  feature 
of  the  new  campaign.  Much  has  been  said,  also,  con- 
cerning functional  foremanship  as  an  essential  to  in- 
tensive production.  The  tendency  has  been  to  con- 
centrate expert  study  upon  the  problems  of  the  operat- 
ing department,  particularly  on  the  devising  of  means 
of  increasing  the  output  of  men  and  machines,  with 
larger  earnings  to  the  workman  for  his  co-operation 
in  the  plan. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  another  page,  dis- 
cussing "  Business  Administration  as  a  Constructive 
Science,"  that  emphasis  has  been  thus  put  upon  the 
manufacturing  department  as  the  field  of  administra- 
tive effort,  almost  to  the  ignoring  of  the  other  highly 
important  co-ordinate  branches  of  industrial  organi- 
zation, as  selling,  purchasing  and  financing.  Manage- 
ment has  been  so  often  interpreted  as  the  managing 
of  men  employed  in  the  manufacturing  processes,  that 
its  far  broader  scope  has  been  missed.  Administra- 
tion as  the  science  of  all  the  forms  of  power  employed 
in  business  is  found  to  be  vastly  more  than  finding 
ways  of  speeding  up  the  human  machine  and  every 
other  form  of  power  employed  in  turning  out  product. 

Practical  examples  of  the  mistake  of  putting  operat- 
ing experience  in  the  saddle  will  come  readily  to  mind. 


The  economies  strained  after  in  the  production  de- 
partment are  often  minute.  In  steel  manufacture  they 
are  frequently  measured  in  cents  per  ton  of  product. 
Yet  mistakes  in  cost  finding,  in  the  price  at  which 
product  is  sold,  in  the  price  paid  for  mateiials,  or  in 
credit  improperly  extended,  may  often  neutralize  all 
that  the  best  equipped  manufacturing  department  has 
accomplished  in  lowering  the  unit  of  production  cost. 
President  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, said  in  his  paper  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Iron  and  .Steel  Institute  last  year: 

Without  any  desire  to  belittle  the  practical  value  and 
imporlance  of  effecting  a  saving  in  cost  of  production,  how- 
ever small,  it  has  always  seemed  particularly  hard  upon  the 
men  who  have  accomplished  what  may  appear  as  an  insig- 
nificant reduction  of  the  previous  month's  costs  of  producing 
pig  iron  or  ingots  or  wire  rods,  to  have  this  saving  in  mill 
costs  dissipated  by  the  sales  department  "  quietly  meeting  the 
mariiet  "  with  a  reduction  of  $1  or  $2  per  ton  at  the  first 
sign  of  any  cloud  on  the  commercial  horizon.  Good  sales- 
manship and  sound  business  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the 
selling  of  iron  and  steel  are  just  as  essential  and  vital  to  the 
prosperity  and  continued  success  of  the  industry  as  low  costs 
and   up-to-date  machinery  and   manufacturing  practice. 

While  Mr.  Farrell's  argument  was  intended  to  bear 
directly  on  the  policy  of  co-operation  in  the  selling 
departments  of  the  large  steel  companies,  it  illustrates 
well  how  far  the  study  of  operating  problems  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  demands  of  successful  business 
administration.  It  is  probably  true,  so  far  as  the  steel 
industry  is  concerned,  that  what  is  commonly  thought 
of  as  its  engineering  side — the  field  of  economical  pro- 
duction— has  been  more  highly  developed  in  the  past 
20  years  than  any  other  department.  With  all  the 
boasted  economies  in  administration,  due  to  consolida- 
tion in  the  steel  trade,  it  is  a  question  if  the  selling 
side  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  exam- 
ple, with  its  duplication  of  organizations  along  product 
lines,  does  not  offer  opportunities  for  savings  that  have 
been  missed  in  the  strain  to  shade  mill  cost  sheet  fig- 
ures. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  steel  industry  is  merely 
illustrative;  in  other  form  it  may  be  applied  to  other 
industries.  So  much  has  been  made  of  the  wage  issue 
in  recent  years  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  out- 
lay for  work  done  in  the  manufacture  of  product  has 
been  a  special  challenge  to  efficiency  engineers.  Works 
management  and  production  systems,  moreover,  were 
lines  of  least  resistance;  the  study  to  improve  them 
did  not  involve  the  status  of  individuals  "  higher  up." 
Naturally  the  advance  of  the  efficiency  engineer  upon 
the  broader  problems  of  administration,  in  which  the 
organization  of  a  business  as  a  whole  ccmes  under 
review,  will  be  much  more  difficult. 


Trade  Co-operation  and  Government  Oversight 

There  was  no  novelty  in  the  proposal  made  by 
George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Atlanta 
last  week  for  Government  regulation  of  corporations. 
But  the  speaker  offered  one  suggestion  which  has  ar- 
rested attention,  in  proposing  a  Federal  court  for  busi- 
ness questions,  especially  the  supervision  of  corpora- 
tions— a  court  in  which  no  man  could  sit  who  had  no.t 
had  a  business  training  with  an  honorable  record.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  whereas  only  a  few  years 
ago  Government  oversight  of  business  was  resisted 
by  the  leaders  in  industry  and  finance,  so  many  men 
in  control  of  large  affairs  are  now  acquiescing  in  the 
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proposal  or  actively  advocating  it.  But  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  large  interests,  Government  regula- 
tion is  at  hand,  and  its  scope  may  prove  to  be  greater 
than  the  business  interests  of  the  country  have  com- 
monlv  entertained  in  their  thinking.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  those  w-ho  have  so  warmly 
advocated  co-operation  among  manufacturers  making 
like  products  have  given  full  consideration  to  some  of 
the  things  to  which  co-operation  is  likely  to  lead.  In 
his  Atlanta  address  Mr.  Perkins  said : 

As  .surely  as  jou  cauuot  have  competition  unless  it 
competes,  just  as  .surely  j'ou  can  only  have  co-operation 
that  co-operates.  I  mean  by  this,  co-operation  in  any  given 
line  of  business  will  fail  unless  it  is  co-operation  between 
labor  and  capital,  between  capital  and  consumer,  between 
company  and  Government.  Co-operation  between  labor  and 
capital  cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  paying  of  wages  and 
by  the  giving  of  gratuities  or  voluntary  rewards  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  question  between  capital  and  labor 
to-day  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  wage  a  man  should  be 
paid  as  it  is  whether  that  wage  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  business. 

The  closer  the  world  is  drawn  together  and  the  better 
people  know  each  other,  the  better  they  understand  each 
other  and  the  more  impossible  it  is  to  adopt  and  pursue 
secretive  methods — to  obtain  for  any  one  branch  of  a  busi- 
ness unfair  and  improper  profits ;  and  one  of  the  things  that 
intercommunication  has  done  has  been  to  sound  the  death 
knell  of  secretive  methods. 

The  Government  interpretation  of  the  passing  of 
secretiveness  in  business  has  been  seen  in  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  So  far  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  concerned,  taking  it  as  a  conspicuous 
example,  it  is  probable  that  the  records  at  Washington 
contain  every  material  fact  as  to  its  costs,  its  meth- 
ods and  its  properties.  The  idea  of  the  present  execu- 
tive at  Washington  is  well  indicated  in  his  public  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  the  Corporation  Tax  act.  which 
has  jubt  been  declared  constitutional,  in  bringing  to 
the  public  records  information  concerning  the  acts  of 
corporations  and  the  amount  of  their  profits. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  co-operation  among  man- 
ufacturers to  maintain  reasonable  prices  in  a  period 
of  business  depression,  or  at  any  time  when  demand  is 
less  than  the  capacity  to  produce,  will  entail  obliga- 
tions which  must  be  met  when  trade  conditions  are 
favorable.  If  co-operating  manufacturers  are  to  say 
what  is  a  reasonable  price,  at  a  time  when  competi- 
tion would  result  in  lower  prices,  they  must  also  sat- 
isfy buyers  (and  shall  we  say,  too,  the  Government?) 
that  their  prices  are  reasonable  when  demand  is  in 
excess  of  capacity.  It  need  not  surprise  them,  more- 
over, if  there  is  a  public  demand  that  co-operation  be 
not  limited  to  the  manufacturers,  but  that  it  include 
also  co-operation  between  manufacturers  and  em- 
ployees. If  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  of  their  product  is  decided  by  the  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  they  may  have  to  satisfy  public  opin- 
ion as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  wages  they  pay. 
j  The  focusing  of  attention  upon  co-op  ;rative  move- 
I  ments  in  steel  and  other  important  industries  is  bound 
to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  more  and  more  upon  all 
I  the  problems  of  those  industries.  In  this  aspect  co- 
!  operation  becomes  something  more  than  a  temporary 
expedient  for  tiding  over  a  period  of  special  difficulty. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  a  consistent  policy,  restraining 
advances  when  booms  set  in ;  always  having  in  mind 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer; 
satisfying  the  workman,  as  well  as  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  that  the  wages  paid  are  "  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  business."     In  short,  co-operat- 


ing manufacturers  must  accept  responsibilities  corre- 
sponding with  the  important  functions  they  assume 
in  deciding  at  what  level  prices  for  their  products  shall 
be  maintained.  In  this  aspect  of  the  present  movement 
in  the  American  steel  trade,  we  may  expect  to  see,  un- 
der the  new  regime,  only  moderate  prices  and  profits. 
Pointing  in  the  same  direction,  as  has  been  already  in- 
dicated in  these  columns,  is  the  Government  check  to 
freight  rate  advances,  with  its  effect  upon  the  prices 
of  railroad  labor  and  of  those  commodities  for  which 
the  railroads  make  the  largest  outlav. 


A  New  Metal  Perforating  Process 

If  the  reader  were  to  be  asked  how  metal  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  or  thicker  might  be  perforated  with 
slots  i/iooo  or  even  1/32  in.  wide  he  would  probably 
answer,  as  did  all  experts  who  were  consulted  in  the 
matter,  that  he  did  not  know.  Some  men  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible,  and  that  the  inquirer  was 
wasting  time  to  look  for  means  to  do  it.  By  all  ortho- 
dox methods  of  punching,  it  is  impossible,  and  the  rule 
is  well  established  that  it  is  impracticable  to  punch 
slots  narrower  than  the  thickness  of  the  metal  through 
which  thev  are  punched.  How  the  inquirer,  Andrew 
Smith  of  San  Mateo.  Cal.,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
end  is  explained  in  an  article  in  another  part  of  this 
issue.  Interesting  as  were  his  first  schemes  for  ap- 
proximating the  desired  results,  the  final  solution  so 
perfectlv  accomplished  it  and  was  so  altogether  novel, 
that  it  deserves  recognition  "as  a  new  process  for  metal 
perforating.  Briefly  it  consists  of  cracking  the  metal 
on  rows  of  parallel  lines  of  cleavage  perpendicular  to 
its  surface  and  then  opening  the  cracks  by  stretching 
the  metal.  The  cracking  is  done  by  depressing  and 
raising  alternate  sections  so  that  the  metal  is  sheared 
on  the  intermediate  Hnes  and  then  after  rolling  them 
back  the  stretching  is  done  by  rolling  the  metal  in  the 
solid  parts  between  the  rows  of  cracks.  While  the 
process  was  one  developed  specifically  for  perforating 
well  casings,  it  is  very  probable  that  many  other  use- 
ful applications  will  be  found  for  it.  Pipes  so  per- 
forated have  already  been  put  to  two  closely  allied 
uses:  the  draining  of  surface  soil  by  buried  pipes  and, 
reversely  used,  the  irrigating  of  soil  by  water  distrib- 
uted through  such  pipes  laid  in  the  ground. 


Checking  Unfair  Complaints  of  Subordinates 

When  a  controversy  arises  with  a  house  operating 
large  works  concerning  a  machine  delivered  by  a 
dealer  or  builder,  the  latter  should  make  the  effort  to 
bring  the  details  of  the  case  before  some  higher  official. 
A  recent  analysis  of  a  typical  case  showed  that  the 
complaint  of  a  department  superintendent  which  had 
caused  a  machine  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  factory  had 
never  reached  any  one  higher  in  authority  except  as  a 
mere  generalitv.  An  injustice  had  been  wrought  be- 
cause the  affair  had  not  been  forced  beyond  the  sphere 
of  subordinates. 

^lany  buyers  build  equipment  entirely  foreign  to 
machine  tools,  concerning  which  they  know  very  little. 
.\  great  many  purchases  are  for  machine  shops  used 
only  for  the  building  and  repair  of  equipment  employed 
in  manufacturing,  so  that  the  management  is  still  far- 
ther removed  in  its  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and 
what   is  not.      Dependence   must   be   placed   upon   the 
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statements  of  those  who  superintend  the  operation  of 
the  tools.  If  such  a  man  makes  complaint  of  a  ma- 
chine the  manager  must  believe  him,  unless  the  machin- 
ery house  gets  a  hearing.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  fair  treatment  usually  follows  the  hearing  of  the 
other  side  of  the  affair. 

In  one  case  a  perfectly  good  machine  was  rejected 
as  unfit  because  of  alleged  imperfections  in  design  and 
construction,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  a  dupli- 
cate of  several  already  in  successful  use  in  the  cus- 
tomer's works.  These  had  exceeded  expectations  and 
the  later  order  was  unnecessary.  A  subordinate,  who 
had  recommended  the  additional  purchase,  undertook 
to  put  the  machine  back  on  its  builder  and  was  success- 
ful. Had  the  details  of  this  transaction  come  to  the 
personal  attention  of  the  man  higher  up,  the  chances 
are  that  justice  would  have  prevailed  and  a  friendly 
adjustment  would  have  been  effected.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  men  big  enough  to  be  chosen  for  the 
higher  executive  offices  of  a  large  concern  are  broad- 
gauge  and  fair  minded.  Even  a  personal  letter  to 
secure  the  requisite  attention  may  be  justified,  where 
the  seller  stands  to  suffer  not  only  an  immediate  money 
loss  but  the  more  serious  menace  of  a  damaged  reputa- 
tion for  his  products. 


Correspondence 


Navy'  Department  Perplexity 

An  interesting  condition  of  affairs  confronts  the 
United  .States  Navy  Department  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  placate  organized  labor  and  anti-corpora- 
tion sentiment  in  Government  appropriation  bills.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Navy  Department  was 
balked  last  year  in  its  efforts  to  keep  within  the  appro- 
priation the  cost  of  building  a  battleship  at  a  Govern- 
ment yard,  by  the  provision  inserted  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  restricting  the  working  day  on  it  to  8  hours. 
The  appropriation  act  for  this  year's  naval  programme 
introduces  some  new  restrictive  features.  Not  only 
is  the  attempt  made  to  enforce  the  8-hour  provision 
on  private  shipbuilding  companies,  who  may  take  con- 
tracts for  building  battleships,  but  the  Na\'y  Depart- 
ment is  prevented  from  expending  any  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  structural 
steel,  ship  plates,  armor,  armament  or  machinery 
"  from  any  persons  or  firms  or  corporations  who  have 
combined  in  monopoly  or  in  any  restraint  of  trade," 
and  the  department  is  forbidden  to  buy  any  steel  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit  above  the  actual 
cost. 

It  is  possible  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  point  out  a  way  by  which  these  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  act  can  be  complied  with,  or  at 
least  how  they  may  be  construed  so  as  to  enable  the  de- 
partment to  advertise  for  bids  with  some  certainty  that 
shipbuilders  will  respond.  The  shipbuilders  are  un- 
questionably anxious  for  work  and  Government  con- 
tracts would  be  most  acceptable  to  them,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  first  consideration  will  be  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  work  can  be  turned  out  with  some 
margin  of  profit.  It  would  by  no  means  be  surprising 
if  the  Government  should  be  unable  to  place  these  con- 
tracts. 

♦-•-• 

The  Ajax  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  for  a  set  of 
reclaiming  rolls  for  rerolling  railroad  scrap  into  smaller 
sizes  of  couimercial  bars.  A  similar  order  was  recently 
received  from  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia. 


Ferromanganese  in  Car  Wheel  Iron 

T<i  the  Editor:  In  The  Iron  Age  of  March  9,  page  COS, 
tliere  is  an  article  entitled  "A  New  Charcoal  Pig  Iron 
for  Chilled  Car  Wheels,"  being  mainly  excerpts  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  a  concern  making  the  so-called  new 
metal.  Indisiwlable  statements  of  fact  are  here  inter- 
woven ingeniously  with  plausible  special  pleading,  the 
net  result  of  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  mis- 
leading.   For  example : 

High  sulphiu-  witli  manganese  effects  a  combination  which 
pioduces  a  coarse  chilled  crystallization,  which  can  be  readil.v 
separated  under  distinct  Ubps  of  cleavage,  and  which,  under  ex- 
cessive heating  and  cooling,  due  to  brake  service,  causes  crack- 
ing and  disintegration  of  tread  and  llange.  The  strength  of  the 
ordinary  cast  Iron  wheel  of  to-day  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
use  of  ferromanganese,  and  with  its  use  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  M.  C.  B.  specifications  of  "  drop  "  and  "  thermal  " 
tests. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  correct,  but  immediately 
following  comes  the  special  pleading  which,  I  claim,  is 
altogether  wrong,  and,  as  I  was  responsible  for  the  orig- 
inal introduction  of  SO  per  cent,  ferromanganese  into 
car  wheel  mixtures  30  years  ago  (without  any  patent 
reservations  or  other  restrictions  or  emoUimeuts).  I  feel 
called  upon  to  defend  the  process  from  unwarrantable 
aspersions  cast  upon  it  at  this  late  day. 

Between  the  years  ISSO  and  ISSS  I  made  consider- 
ably more  than  a  thousand  tests  of  the  deleterious  effect 
of  high  manganese  (initially  existing  in  some  irons) 
upon  the  crystalline  structure  and  wearing  quality  of 
the  '•  chill  "  in  a  car  wheel,  and  also  upon  the  remark- 
ably beneficial  effect  produced  upon  the  uuchilled  or 
gray  iron  portion  of  a  chilled  cast  iron  car  wheel  with- 
out injuring  the  chill  by  adding  to  the  ladle,  a  moment 
before  pouring  the  metal  into  the  mold,  a  minute  quan- 
tity (actually  1  lb.  in  COO  lb.  or  more  of  iron)  of  pow- 
dered ferromanganese  containing  about  SO  per  cent,  man- 
ganese. The  total  quantity  of  manganese  thus  added  to 
the  metal,  even  assuming  that  it  all  entered  into  com- 
bination and  alloyed  with  the  iron  is  entirely  too  small 
to  produce  any  harmful  influence,  or  even  visible  change 
in  the  character  of  the  chilled  iron  crystals,  such  as  is 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
very  small  quantity  of  manganese  thus  added  in  form 
of  ferromanganese  is. instantly  seized  upon  by  the  sul- 
phur and  the  oxygen  in  the  iron,  on  account  of  the  sti'ong 
affinit.v  of  these  elements  for  each  other,  and  a  charac- 
teristic surface  action  on  the  molten  metal  is  at  once 
uotieealile,  due  to  the  rising  to  the  surface  of  these 
impurities  in  the  form  of  a  light  slag.  The  visible 
effect  upon  the  gray  iron  in  the  plate  and  arms  or  ribs 
of  a  car  wheel  thus  treated  is  striking  indeed,  changing 
it  from  a  light  gray  color  to  dark  gray,  and  from  close 
grain  to  open  grain;  the  "chill"  is  slightly  diminished 
in  depth,  but  is  not  otherwise  changed. 

The  strength  of  the  gray  iron  in  the  car  wheel  thus 
treated  is  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  I  believe  it 
is  universally  admitted  now  that  the  introduction  ot 
ferromanganese  in  the  precise  manner  and  quantity  that 
I  described  in  my  original  paper,  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  March,  ISSS,  saved  the  day 
for  the  chilled  cast  iron  car  wheel  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  subseuently  devised  its  severe  "  thermal 
test.'  Without  this  treatment  the  best  annealed  wheels 
cracked  under  this  novel  test,  but.  owing  to  the  increase 
in  ductility  and  strength  of  the  metal,  caused  by  this 
remarkable  deoxidizing  and  desulphurizing  agent,  there 
is,  as  stated  in  your  paper,  no  difficulty  to-day  in  meet- 
ing the  M,  C.  B.  spocitications  of  drop  and  thermal 
tests.  On  remeltiug,  the  effect  of  the  small  addition  of 
ferromanganese  disappears.     It  is  not  cumulative. 

These  facts  were  all  set  forth  succinctly  in  the  paper 
alluded  to.  a  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  herewith  and 
have  never  been  refuted. 

Alex.vxder  E.  Outerbridge,  Jb. 
Pliiladeljihia.  March  10,  1911. 

Note. — The  pamphlet  containing  Jlr.  Outerbridge's 
paper  of  ISSS.  as  referred  to  above,  has  the  following 
on  the  difference   between  high   manganese  iron   and  a 
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normal  iron  trenttHl  with  a  small  amount  of  SO  pev  cent, 
ferromangauese. — Editor. 

Uangiine.se  i.s  commonly  supposed  to  exert  a  hardening  ten- 
dency upon  pig  iron,  but  experience  has  taught  me  to  regard  this 
as  another  mistal;en  notion,  it  undoubtedly  produces  a  marlted 
eCfect  upon  the  character  of  the  white  crystalline  structure.  You 
may  readily  recognize  "  a  manganese  chill  "  by  its  coarse  lamel- 
lar or  foliated  lilaments  and  by  the  tendency  which  it  produces 
to  form  while  iron  or  "  hard  spots  "  in  isolated  places  through- 
out the  gray  portion  of  a  casting.  Manganiferous  pig  iron  has 
been  used  to  produce  chilled  castings,  but  it  does  not  make  a 
durable  wearing  surface :  the  chilled  tread  of  a  car  wheel,  for 
example,  produced  by  this  method,  presents  to  the  eye,  when 
broken  through  the  section,  a  handsome  appearance,  but  the 
white  metal  is  comparatively  soft ;  it  may  be  easily  bored,  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  it  crumbles  readily  under  the  impact  of 
rapid  shocks  on  the  rail. 

A  remarkable  etlect  is  produced  upon  the  character  of  hard 
iron  by  adding  to  the  molten  metal,  a  moment  before  pouring 
it  into  the  mold,  a  very  small  quantity  of  powdered  ferroman- 
ganese,  say  1  lb.  of  ferromanganese  in  600  lb.  of  iron,  and  thor- 
oughly diffusing  it  through  the  molten  mass  by  stirring  with  an 
Iron  rod.  The  result  of  several  hundred  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made  enables  me  to  say  that  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  the  metal  is  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent., 
the  shrinkage  Is  decreased  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  depth 
of  the  chill  is  decreased  about  2.5  per  cent.,  while  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  combined  carbon  is  changed  into  free  carbon  ;  the 
percentage  of  manganese  in  the  iron  is  not  sensibly  increased  by 
this  dose,  the  small  proportion  of  manganese  which  was  added 
being  found  in  the  form  of  oxide  in  the  scoria.  The  philosophical 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  effect  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  ferromanganese  acts  simply  as  a  de- 
oxidizing agent,  the  manganese  seizing  any  oxygen  which  has 
combined  with  the  Iron,  forming  manganic  oxide,  which  being 
lighter  than  the  molten  metal,  rises  to  the  surface  and  floats 
off  with  the  scoria.  When  a  casting  which  has  been  artificially 
softened  by  this  novel  treatment  is  remelted,  the  effect  of  the 
ferromanganese  disappears  and  hard  iron  results  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

*  >  * 

New  Publications. 


Applications    Industrielles    de    I'EIectricite.       (Indus- 
trial   Applications    of    Electricity).     By    L.    Creplet, 
chief  service  engineer  of  the  International  Electricity 
Company,  Me^e,  Belgium.     Size  6x0  in.,  274  pages, 
300  illustrations.    On  sale  at  the  Association  of  Liege 
Engineers,  Qnai  de  I'Universite,  Liege,  Belgium. 
Electricity    has    been    characterized    as    a    form    of 
energy,  in  the  same  sense  as  light,  heat   and  mechani- 
cal onerg^'  and  capable  of  transformation   into   any   of 
the  other  forms  of  energy.     What  it  is  and  how  and  why 
it  may  be  transformed  into  work  are  questions  of  theory 
affecting  only  the  relatively  smaller  number  of  electrical 
experts,  but  what  it  does,  or  its  practical  application,  is 
the  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  of  interest  to  manu- 
facturers at  large. 

Appealing  rather  to  the  mechanical  than  to  the  elec- 
trical engineer,  the  carefully  prepared  work  of  M.  Creplet, 
w'hich  has  now  reached  its  second  edition,  covers  the 
ground  in  concise  and  practical  form.  It  is  avowedly 
written  for  the  benefit  of  technical  men  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  special  study  of  elec- 
tricity, but  who,  in  their  professional  capacity,  are  called 
upou  to  deal  with  its  industrial  applications.  As  the 
author  remarks,  those  already  versed  in  electricity  will 
find  but  little  to  interest  them  in  his  work,  which  is 
rather  intended  to  afford  engineers  in  general  the  guid- 
ance they  require  for  determining  the  elements  without 
which  the  coustructors  of  electrical  machinery  could  not 
furnish  dynamos  or  other  apparatus  suitable  for  fulfilling 
the  conditions  required.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  M.  Creplet's  work  may  not  still  prove  of  value  to 
the  expert  desirous  of  following  out  to  their  solution 
questions  affecting  the  applications  of  electricity.  Lib- 
eral use  is  made  of  algebraic  formulas  in  the  107  prac- 
tical examples  with  which  the  text  is  iutersper.sed. 

In  dealing  with  general  principles,  it  is  remarked  that 
the  mechanical  energy  utilized  in  dynamos  Is  almost 
integrally  converted  into  electricity ;  it  being  through 
these  means  that  the  latter  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
produced  for  industrial  purposes.  Another  source  of 
electricity  is  the  chemical  energy  put  in  action  in  piles 
and  accumulators.    M.  Creplet  adds : 

"  The  machines  which  produce  electricity  hold  a  close 
analogy    to    steam-lioilers.      The    latter    i-eeeive    energy 


ill  I  lie  form  of  heat.  We  are  totally  ignorant  as  to  the 
piiewnneua  by  which  the  energy  is  converted  into  steam 
under  pressure.  This  appears  to  us,  however,  quite 
natural.  So  true  is  it  that  we  get  accustomed  to  the 
strangest  things,  provided  they  are  frequently  manifested 
to  us.  It  is  apparently  an  analogous  mystery  which  at- 
tends the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  elec- 
tricity." 

From  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  tests  of  electrical 
machinery,  which  will  permit  of  judgment  being  formed 
of  its  construction  and  working  capacity.  Such  tests 
would  naturally  deal  with  the  questions  of  Insulation, 
temperature,  speed,  overloading  and  other  points  more 
or  less  of  a  mechanical  character.  Another  chapter  of 
special  importance  is  that  treating  of  the  various  ac- 
cessory instruments  and  appliances  intended  to  insure 
the  regular  operation  and  preservation  of  the  equipment, 
as  well  as  the  immunity  from  danger,  of  the  working 
staff.  The  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  direct  and 
alternating  current  in  certain  given  cases  will  likewise 
be  appreciated  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  singularly  clear,  and 
M.  Creplet  has  unquestionably  accomplished  his  object 
of  producing  a  work  that  may  facilitate  the  increased 
use  of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes  by  spreading 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Engineering   Inde.x   Annual,    1910.     Compiled  from   tlie 
Engineering   Index,   pulilished   monthly   in    the    Engi- 
neering Magazine  during  1910.     Twenty-seventh  year. 
Size,  7  x  9Vj  in.;   pages,  496.     Price,  $2.     Published 
by  the  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York  and  London. 
So  well  known  is  this  index  of  the  engineering  matter 
appearing  in  some  250  of  the  leading  periodicals  that  it 
scarcely   calls   for   comment.     .\n   important    innovation 
made  in  the  1010  volume  just   issued  is  the  condensed 
classification  of  the  index  in  the  introductory  pages  giv- 
ing all  of  the  catch-words  under  the  various  subjects  in 
the  main  classifications  and  the  page  references.     It  has 
greatly  added  to  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  book,  being 
a  compact  summary  of  all  subjects  treated,  so  that  by 
the  turning  of  a  relatively  few  pages  the  user  will  quick- 
ly discover  whether  or  not  anything  has  appeared  on  the 
subject  he  is  interested  in,  without  the  slower  and  more 
tedious  examination  of  the  body  of  the  book. 

Other  than  this  the  book  is  similar  to  previous  issues, 
but  shows  a  growth  aud  development  natural  with  the 
progress  of  industry  and  the  increased  amount  of  pub- 
lished information,  and  its  suliheadings  and  cross  refer- 
ences have  been  somewhat  amplified  correspondingly. 
The  first  four  volumes  of  the  work  appeared  at  five- 
year  intervals,  but  since  1906  the  index  has  been  issued 
annually  to  keep  it  up  to  date,  and  particularly  as  a  great 
deal  of  engineering  matter  becomes  obsolete  in  a  five- 
year  period.  In  this  book  as  in  the  annual  volumes 
previously  issued  the  classified  system  of  arranging  the 
items  is  followed  in  place  of  the  strict  alphabetical  or- 
der of  the  earlier  volumes,  the  great  advantage  of  which 
is  that  it  brings  together  the  items  of  interest  to  any 
individual  instead  of  scattering  them  through  the  entire 
work.  The  classifications  themselves  aud  the  subdivi- 
sions under  them  do  follow  alphabetical  arrangement. 
Unquestionably  the  arrangement  accomplishes  all  that 
is  possible  to  facilitate  a  search  of  the  book, 

♦  «  » 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  reports 
the  hulk  of  recent  orders  as  being  small  individually,  al- 
though several  very  satisfactory  inquiries,  including  one 
for  29  engines  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  another 
from  the  Illinois  Central  for  a  considerable  number,  are 
being  figured  on.  One  order  for  six  engines  for  the 
Georgia  Railroad  has  just  been  entered.  The  Baldwin 
Works  is  hardly  as  busy  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago; 
working  forces  have  not  been  reduced,  but  in  some  in- 
stances full  time  is  not  being  made. 


The  American  Bridge  Company  shipped  by  river 
from  its  plant  at  Anibridge.  Pa.,  a  steel  dry  dock  for  the 
Third  District  Government  fleet,  which  arrived  at  Vicks- 
liurg.  Miss.,  last  week. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over   the    Prevlonii    Week   In    Heavy  Type, 

Dccllneii  In  Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Mai-.iri,  Mar.8,  Feb.15,  Mar.l6, 
riG   IRON,  Per  Gioss  Ton  :  1!M1.     1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia     $1.3.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundry  No.  2.  .Southern.  Cincin- 
nati      H. •-'.'.      14.25  14.25  10.23 

Foundry  No.  2.  Birmingham,  .\la.  11.00     11.00  11.00  13.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago..  15.50     15.50  15.50  18.25 

Basic,  delivered,   eastern   Pa....  15.25      15.25  14.50  18.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.75      13.75  13.75  16.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  18.65 

Gray    forge.    Pittshurgh 14.40     14.40  14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago  17.50     17.50  17.50  19.50 

BILLETS,  &e.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  27.50 

Forging  billets,   Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia  .5.40     25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire   rods.    Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00  29.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERI.VL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,  Chicago 15.50     15.50  15.50  19.00 

Iron  rails.   I'hiladelphia 18.50     18.50  17.50  20.50 

Car  wheels.  Chicago 13.25     13.25  13.00  17.00 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 14.00     14.00  13.50  16.75 

Heavy   sjteel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..  li.Zo     14.75  14.50  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 12.00     12.00  11.75  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  14.00     14.00  14.00  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  .\ND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill     1.25        1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined   iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  1 .37</2    1.37%    1-35  l.o'M 

Common    iron   bars,   Chicago 1.27W>    1.27V4    1.30  1.55 

Common  iron  liars,  Pittsburgh..  1.35        1.35  1.35  1.65 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56        1.56  1.56  1.61 

Steel   bars.    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56        1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittshurgh.  .......  1.40        1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,  tidewater,  New  York.  .. .  1.56       1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,  tidewa'er.  New  York....  1.36       1.56  1.56  1.66 

-ingles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,   Pittsburgh.  1..30       1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1..35        1.35  1.35  l.OH 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE. 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  2.S.  Pittsburgh  2.20       2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.80       1.80  1.75  1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60  1.60  1.S5 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*.  .  .  2.10       2.10  2.05  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.50     12.62^^12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York. .  12.25     12.25  12.37%  13.50 

Spelter,   New   York 5.65       5.65  5.57%    5.73 

Spelter.   St.   Louis 5.50       5.50  5.42%    5.58 

Lead,  New  York 4.S7%    4.40  4.45  4.50 

Lead,    St.    Louis i-iiVi    4.25  4.30  4.35 

Tin,   New  York 39.7.:     41.75  45.75  31.70 

Antimony,  Hallett.  New  York.  . .  9.25       9.25  7.75  8.25 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  New  York  $3.94     $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 

"■These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 


Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.: 
New  York.  llJc. :  Ph!i:tdelphia.  15c. ;  Boston,  18c.;  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland.  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  loc. :  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago.  ISc. :  St.  Paul,  32c.:  St.  Louis,  22y2C. ;  New  Or- 
leans. .30o. :  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  SOc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  aud  heavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on 
sheets.  No.  Iti  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  aud  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.5.5c.,  net :  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1..55c.  to  1.60e. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive.  1.4  'n.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1..55c.,  net :  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  le.ES,  less  than  -/%  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  sleel  bar  card,  effective  September  1.  1909;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  ].45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 


angles,  channels  and  lees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extra.s  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  190U;  deck 
beams  aud  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75o.,  net ;  hand  rail  lees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2..">(k'..  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  ^  in.  thick,  6V4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  l.-lOc.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturer.-i,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price    (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Kectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  10  manufactur- 
ers'standard  sp.'cKicat  ions  for  structural  steel  dated  Februarys, 
lOO.i,  or  equivalent.  U '"•  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in. 
wide  and  under,  down   to  but  nut   including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  Vi-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  U-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  prii'e.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  316-in.  take 
the  price  of  316-in. 

.\llowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .\merican  Steel  .Mnnufaciurers. 

Gauges   under  'j-iu.    to   and    including  3.10-in.    on 

thinnest    edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3  16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 .  .  .  .'.      .40 
Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

•■  .\.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel '10 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in,  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  i:W  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.   to   1 

ft.,   inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

TtRMs. — Net  cash  30  days 

Sheets. — Makers"  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  aud  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lot.s  from  store  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  S,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1..>jc.  ; 
Nos.  9  and  10.  l.G.5c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.7oc. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.8.5c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  1()  to  12,  l.S5c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.  :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.9.5c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c. ;  Nos. 
22.  23  and  24.  2.05c. :  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.1.5c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c.:  No.  29,  2.2.5c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass. 
20,  2.3.5c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
16,  2.0.5c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.: 
Nos.  25  and  26.  2.20c. :  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2..30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c. :  No.  30,  2.4.5c.  Galvanized  sheeets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.:  Nos.  12.  13  and  14,  2.30c.: 
Nos.  15.  10  aud  17.  2.4.5c.:  Nos.  18  to  22.  2.60c.:  Nos.  23 
aud  24.  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27.  3.05c. :  No. 
28.  3.20c.:  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3..50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28.  $1..5.5  per  square.  Galvanized  shee;s.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2Va-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  3(1  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. , 

Black.  Galv. 

H.  i4.  %  in 72  58 

V>   in 75  63 

%  to  IK,  in .  ; 79  69 

2  to  3  in 80  70 

Lap  Weld. 

2    m 76 

2%  to  4  in 78 

4t.j  to  6  in 77 

7  to  li  in 75 

13  to  15   in 51% 

But;  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

%.  H-   %  in 69  59  65 


. Iron.- 

Black.  Galv. 
68 


66 
68 
67 
59 


71 
75 
76 


74 
73 
71 


54 
59 
65 


64 
63 
55 


%  to  lU,  in 78  72  74  68 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75  69 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71  65 

2U,  to  4  In 77  71  73  67 

4V,  to  6  in 76  70  72  66 

7  to  ,<  in 69         59  65  55 

n  to  11   in 64  54  60  50 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60  54 

^i  to  11/   in 67  61  63  57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65  59 

Lao  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight 

2   in 65 

2%  to  4  in 67 

4V>  to  6  in 66 

7    to   8    in 59 


59 

61 

55 

61 

63 

57 

60 

62 

56 

49 

55 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  liA.  2  to  3  in..  .Butt  Weld  r Will  be  sold  at  two    (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  (bigb- 

^  er  price)    tban   mercbant 

I  or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

2,  2Vi  to  4  in Lap  Weld  l_oi-  Lap  Weld  as  specifled. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  ■  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  mi  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  lU  in 49         43 

1%  to  i/ii  in 61         43 

■iV.   in 63  48 

2%  to  .5  in 69         55 

2Vj  in.  and  smaller,  over  IS  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2^4  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft..  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than    carloads   to   destinations   east    of    the    Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discoimts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods,  .529. 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets.  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c.. 
base :  cone  head  boiler  rivets.  ^^  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in,  take  an  advance  of  1.5c.,  and  I3  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  .50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  March  15,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  ver.v  quiet,  inquiry 
being  Kght  and  only  for  small  lots.  Prices  are  weak.  A 
sale  of  KMXl  tons  of  standard  Bessemer  for  April,  May  and 
June  is  reported  at  .$15,  at  furnace,  the  maker  paying  a  small 
commission  to  the  broker.  We  quote  Bej^semer  pig  iron,  $15 : 
malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75;  basic,  $13.75  to  $14;  No.  2 
foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13..50,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c. 
a  ton. 

Steel. — New  buying  of  steel  is  very  light.  Most  con- 
sumers of  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  are  covered  ahead 
and  are  specifying  freely  on  their  contracts.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company  is  operating  this  week  24  of  its  25  open 
hearth  furnaces  and  will  blow  in  the  last  of  this  week  an- 
other blast  furnace,  making  all  its  eight  stacks  in  blast.  We 
quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  up  to. 
but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and 
tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  l':;-in. 
billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  exti-as 
for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b,  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added. 

(By  Mail.) 

Reports  from  the  heads  of  the  sales  departments  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  steel  interests  show  clearly  that  the 
volume  of  new  business  in  iron  and  steel  products  has  fallen 
off  very  much  as  compared  with  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
Consumers  do  not  take  much  interest  in  the  market,  usually 
buying  only  such  material  as  they  absolutely  must  have. 
The  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress  seems  to  have 
put  a  damper  on  trade.  While  former  prices  are  still  being 
quoted  on  pig  iron,  there  is  very  little  buying  and  only  in 
small  lots.  Specifications  from  consumers  of  billets  and 
sheet  bars  are  still  coming  in  quite  freely,  and  the  steel 
market  is  fairly  active.  In  finished  lines  of  iron  and  steel 
the  new  demand  is  quiet.  The  recent  advance  in  wire 
products  is  being  maintained,  but  jobbers  and  retailers  were 
covered  ahead  for  60  days  or  more,  and  new  buying  in  the 
last  10  days  has  been  light.  The  scrap  market  is  also  dull, 
and  prices  on  heavy  steel  scrap,  cast  iron  borings  and 
wrought  turnings  have  gone  off.  There  is  more  inquiry  for 
coke  and  the  tone  of  that  trade  is  a  little  stronger.  A  lead- 
ing Valley  furnace  interest  has  bought  about  60,000  tons  of 
furnace  coke  for  last  half  delivery  on  the  basis  of  about 
$1.80  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  very  dull  and  prices 
are  weak.  Dealers  are  asking  $37..50  to  $37.75,  Baltimore, 
for  SO  per  cent,  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  lower  price  has  been   shaded   in   some   re- 


cent transactions.  We  quote  80  per  cent,  foreign  for  prompt 
shipment  at  about  $37.25,  and  for  forward  delivery  at  $37.50 
to  $37.75,  Baltimore.  The  freight  rate  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  is  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  demand  has  subsided  and  prices  are 
extremely  weak.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $53..50  to  $54, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  up  to  July ;  10  per  cent,  blast 
furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent,, 
$25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces, 

.Muck  Bar. — In  the  absence  of  sales,  we  quote  best 
grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally 
$30,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — Ko  sales  of  moment  have  recently  been  made, 
but  prices  are  firm.  The  skelp  mills  in  this  district  are 
pretty  well  filled  up  for  some  time.  We  quote  grooved  steel 
skelp  at  1.30c. ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.3.5c. ;  grooved  iron 
skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to 
1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — Most  consumers  covered  their  require- 
ments to  July  1  or  longer  before  the  recent  advances  in 
prices  were  maiie,  so  that  the  new  demand  is  light.  Specifi- 
cations against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  only  a  fairly  sat- 
isfactory rate.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods  at  $29  to  $30,  Pittsburgh,  most  makers  quoting  the 
higher  price. 

Steel  Rails. — No  important  orders  for  standard  sections 
have  be"u  taken  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  past 
week,  but  it  is  re(  eiving  some  good  sized  orders  for  standard 
section  rails  for  export-  this  business  coming  through  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Company.  Business  in  light 
rails  in  the  past  week  was  fairly  active,  new  orders  and  speci- 
fications against  contracts  aggregating  about  4000  tons.  The 
three  rail  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Bes.-emer, 
Pa.,  are  operating  to  about  only  50  per  cent,  of  capacity  at 
present.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-Ib.  rails, 
1.2.5c,  ;  16.  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb.. 
1.2(it..  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at 
mill,  phis  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on 
carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price. 
Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  buying  of  a  hand 
to  mouth  character,  but  no  contracts  calling  for  large  ton- 
nages are  being  placed.  Car  orders  are  scarce.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  took  in  the  past  week  100  steel  mine 
cars  for  the  Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Company  and  10  flat  cars 
for  the  Berwind  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company  took  CO  box  cars  and  50  refrigerator  cars  for 
the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  and  .50  box  cars  for  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad,  the  latter  to  be  built 
at  its  South  Baltimore,  Md.,  shops.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
is  in  the  market  for  1200  cars  and  the  Western  Jlaryland 
for  about  .5(Xt  cars.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Compau.v  is  now 
rolling  about  3-500  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  a  new  pas- 
senger boat  for  the  Cleveland  &  Detroit  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Philadelphia  Company  of  this  city  is  in  the 
market  for  2500  to  3000  tons  of  plates  for  a  gas  holder. 
We  quote  plates  ^i  in.  and  heavier  in  the  wide  sizes  at  l.-Wc, 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — New  inquiry  is  rather  light, 
especially  from  the  railroads,  which  have  been  buying  very 
little  material  for  some  time.  The  Jones  it  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  has  taken  about  4<X>0  tons  for  the  new  prison  at 
Wingdale,  N.  Y..  and  about  .800  tons  for  a  highway  bridge 
in  Venango  County.  Pa.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Construc- 
tion Company  has  taken  400  to  500  tons  for  new  Iniildings 
for  the  Brightman  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the 
McMyler  Interstate  Engineering  Company,  Bedford.  Ohio, 
has  taken  about  3-50  tons  for  a  new  interurbau  depot  at 
('olumlnis.  Ohio.  The  Dravo  Contracting  Company  of  this 
city  is  the  lowest  bidder  on  the  piers  for  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Alleghen.v  River  in  this  city,  which  will  require 
about  500  lous  of  sheet  steel  piling  and  shapes  for  the  sub- 
structure :  the  main  structure  will  take  from  5()'.l0  to  70t)0 
tons,  but  this  will  probably  not  be  let  for  some  time.  We 
quote  liearas  and  channels  up  to  1.5  in.  at  1.40c..  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — .Specifications  from  heavy  consumers  are 
coming  in  quite  freely,  but  the  new  demand  is  light,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  started  up  on  Monday  its  Chester  Works  at 
Chester,  W.  Va.,  containing  seven  hot  tin  mills,  this  plant 
having  been  closed  for  about  three  weeks  for  boiler  and 
engine  repairs.  It  closed  six  mills  at  its  American  Works 
at  Gas  City,  Ind,.  to  rebuild  some  heating  furnaces.  The 
company  is  operating  this  week  198  out  of  a  total  of  235 
hot  tin  mills,  or  about  86  per  cent.  Reports  are  that  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  building  of  another  large  tin  plate 
plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  but  nothing  ofiicial  regard- 
ing this  has  been  given  out.     Prices  on  tin  plate  are  being 
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maintained   at   S'S.TO   per   base   box   of    100-lb.    cokes,   f.o.b. 
I'ittsburgb. 

Sheets. — The  demand  is  below  expectations,  and  speci- 
tioatlonx  against  rontiacts  are  not  coming  in  as  freely  as 
desired :  in  fact,  the  present  condition  of  the  sheet  trade  is  a 
disappointment  to  the  mills.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  operating  this  week  about  60  per  cent,  of 
its  capacity  in  sheet  mill  products,  and  a  majority  of  the 
outside  mills  are  operating  at  about  the  same  rate.  With 
two  or  three  weeks  of  good  weather  the  demand  for  roofing 
sheets  and  other  grades  as  well  would  probably  show  better- 
ment. Regular  prices  in  the  different  grades  of  sheets  are 
printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — The  implement  makers  are  specifying  in  a  fairly 
liberal  way  against  their  contracts,  but  so  far  have  sbown 
no  disposition  to  enter  the  market  to  make  new  contracts 
for  their  1911-1912  requirements.  The  implement  makers 
are  covered  up  to  July  1,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  higher  prices  for  steel  bars  they  will  likely  be  slow 
in  making  new  contracts.  The  demand  for  concrete  bars  is 
light,  but  will  probably  improve  when  the  building  season 
opens.  The  tone  of  the  market  on  iron  bars  is  only  fairly 
strong,  and  new  orders  and  specifications  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. We  quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  iron  bars  at  1.35c.. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Consumers  are  buying  mostly  in 
small  lots,  merely  to  cover  actual  needs,  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  coming  in  only  at  a  fairly  satisfactory 
rate.  We  continue  to  quote  steel  hoops  at  1.50c.  and  bands 
at  1.40c.,  with  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the  present  steel 
card,  but  are  advised  that  on  some  contracts  taken  recently 
the  prices  on  both  hoops  and  bands  were  slightly  shaded. 

Spikes, — A  fair  tonnage  in  spikes  is  moving  out  from 
the  mills  to  the  railroads,  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  &ie 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  has  recently  placed  a  con- 
tract for  .5000  kegs,  while  the  Northern  Pacific  has  an  in- 
quiry out  for  3000  kegs.  Prices  on  spikes  are  firm,  at 
$1.55  for  base  sizes,  but  this  price  holds  good  only  until 
March  31,  and  commencing  April  1  all  spike  makers  will 
quote  on  the  basis  of  .$1.60.  Prices  on  railroad  spikes,  with 
extras  in  effect  until  March  31,  are  as  follows : 

Railroad  Spikes. 

4^.  5  and  514  x  "Ac $1.53 

3,  .SV.,  4.  41/2  and  5  x  V. Extra  .10 

V/2,  4  and  414  X  Vi„ Extra  .20 

3,  3%.  4  and  414  X  % Extra  .30 

2%  X  % Extra  .40 

2^2.  3  and  3%  x  V,„ Extra  .60 

2   X   Vw Extra  .SO 

Boal  flpikrx. 

%  In.  square,  12  to  24  in.  long Extra  .13 

%  In.  square.     S  to  1  6  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square,     0  to  10  in.  long Extra  .13 

Vie  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra  .20 

%  in.  square.     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

Vie  m.  square,  4  to     8  in.  long Extra  .45 

%  in.  square.     4  to     8  in.  long Extra  .75 

Vi  In.  square.     3  to     3V>  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  .ind  ' ',«  shorter  than  4  in.,  %  cent  extra. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  slightly  easier,  and  while  most 
of  the  Western  smelters  are  quoting  on  the  basis  of  5.50c., 
East  St.  Louis,  some  consumers  report  they  have  been  able 
to  place  orders  at  slightly  under  this  price.  We  quote 
prime  grades  at  .5.45c.  to  5..50c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to 
5.57V0C.   and  5.621,^0.,   Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  continue  to  be  closely 
confined  to  small  lots,  and  specifications  against  contracts 
are  not  quite  as  active  so  far  this  month  as  in  the  same 
period  in  February.  Consumers  are  disposed  to  go  slow  in 
making  contracts.  Prices  are  said  to  be  very  firm,  and  we 
quote,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh:  Iron  finished  tire,  ^2  x  Hi  in.  and 
heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes,  1.5.5c. :  planished 
tire.  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base :  toe  calk,  1.90e. :  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1..55e. :  concave  or  convex,  1.7.5e. :  cutter  shoes, 
tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. :  spring  steel,  2e. ;  machinery  steel, 
smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — The  demand  is  only  fair,  mostly  for  small  lots, 
and  specifications  against  orders  are  not  coming  in  as  they 
should.  There  is  a  slight  betterment  in  the  demand  for 
boiler  rivets,  but  structural  rivets  are  very  quiet.  Prices 
arc  .shaded  on  attractive  orders. 

Wire  Products. — Jobbers  and  retailers  were  pretty  well 
covered  prior  to  the  advance  in  prices  March  6,  and  as  a 
result  the  new  demand  has  been  rather  quiet  for  the  past 
week  or  morel  Specifications  against  jobbers'  contracts  are 
being  received  by  the  mills  very  freely.  The  outlook  is  prom- 
ising for  a  very  heavy  consumption  of  wire  for  fence  build- 
ing and  other  purposes  this  year.  We  quote  galvanized  barb 
wire  at  s;2.10 ;  i.ainted,  ,$1.S0:  annealed  fence  wire.  $1.55; 
galvanized.  $1.90;  wire  nails.  $1.80;  and  cut  nails.  $1.60  to 
$1.65.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  new  demand  for  merchant  pipe 
from  jobbers  and  retailers  has  been  showing  a  slow  but 
gradual    increase   for   some   time,   and    the   amount   of   new 


business  entered  by  the  mills  so  far  this  month  is  as  large 
as  in  the  same  period  last  month.  With  two  or  three  weeks 
of  mild  weatlier  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  quite  a  spurt  in 
the  demand  for  merchant  pipe.  Stocks  held  by  jobbers  are 
probably  lighter  than  for  some  months.  The  only  inquiry 
reported  in  the  market  for  line  pipe  is  one  for  4.5  miles  of 
IG-in.  from  one  of  the  gas  companies  at  Shreveport,  La. 
It  is  stated  that  regular  discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe, 
printed  on  a  previous  page,  are  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the  new 
demand  for  eitlier  locomotive  or  merchant  tubes.  The  boiler 
tube  trade  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  mills  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  is  said  that  boiler  tubes  have  sometimes 
sold  at  prices  that,  to  some  mills  at  least,  were  below  cost. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  is  showing  signs  of  a  better- 
ment in  demand,  and  prices  are  firmer.  A  Valley  interest 
closed  for  8000  to  10,000  tons  monthly  of  furnace  coke  for 
delivery  up  to  July  1,  on  the  basis  of  $1.60  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  and  for  the  same  tonnage  for  July  to  December,  at 
$1.80.  These  prices  are  probably  lower  than  the  actual 
market.  An  Eastern  furnace  interest  is  in  the  market  for 
about  10,000  tons  of  coke  per  month  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  There  is  more  disposition  among  consumers  of 
furnace  and  foundry  coke  to  close  for  their  full  requirements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  recognized  that  pres- 
ent prices  are  now  low  and  any  improvement  in  the  pig 
iron  trade  would  probably  result  in  higher  prices  on  coke. 
We  quote  standard  grades  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  ship- 
ment at  $1.55  to  $1.60  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  on  con- 
tracts for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  from 
$1.80  to  $1.90  with  some  makers  firm  for  second  half  of  the 
year  delivery  at  $1.90  to  $2  at  oven.  Standard  makes  of 
72-hour  foundry  coke  are  held  at  about  $2.10  per  net  ton 
at  oven  to  dealers  and  from  $2.25  up  to  $2.50  to  consumers. 
We  are  advised  that  several  makers  of  the  best  grades  of 
72-hour  foundry  coke  have  considerable  business  on  their 
books  based  on  .$2.50  at  oven. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  new  demand  is  light  and 
part  of  the  late  advance  in  prices  on  heavy  steel  scrap, 
borings  and  turnings  has  been  lost.  There  is  not  much 
pressure  on  the  part  of  dealers  to  sell,  however,  so  that  it 
can  be  said  that  prices  are  fairly  strong.  We  note  sales  of 
1200  to  1.500  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  on  the  basis  of  about 
$14.25.  Pittsburgh;  200  tons  of  borings  at  $9..50,  delivered; 
1000  tons  of  bundled  sheet  scrap  at  about  $11.25  at  loading 
point,  and  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  scrap  at  $17.50.  de- 
livered in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Dealers  are  naming  lower 
prices  on  heavy  steel  scrap,  borings  and  turnings,  and  now 
quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Stcubenville,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monesren  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $14.25  to  $14.50 

No.   1    foundry  cast 14.50  to  14.75 

No.    2  foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment      11.00  to  11.25 

Rerolling  rails.  Newnrlj  and  Cnmbridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland.   Md 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1   railroad  malleable  stock 13.25  to  1-3.50 

Grate    Ijars 11.25  to  11.50 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.25  to  17.50 

Iron    car   axles 24.75  to  25.00 

Steel  car  axles 20.50  to  20.75 

Locomotive    axles 24.25  to  24.75 

Xo,  1   busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  Ijusbeling  scrap 9.00  to  9.23 

Old  car  wheels" 13.75  to  14.00 

Sheer  bar  crop  ends 16.00  to  10.25 

Tast   iron   borings 9.;5  to  9.50 

•Machine    shop    turnings 10.00  to  10.25 

Old  iron  rails IG.On  to  10.25 

\o.  1   wrought  scrap 14.50  to  14.75 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.2.i  to  10.50 

Stove  plate T 11.50  to  11.75 

*  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 


The  Pittsburgh  office  of  Xaylor  &  Co..  Frick  Huiiding, 
dealers  in  pig  iron,  steel,  wire  rods  and  coke,  has  been 
abolished. 


Chicago 

Fisher  Buii-dixg.  March  15,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
The  market  is  quiet.  Inquiries  for  pig  iron  have  some- 
what dropped  off.  and  no  sales  of  importance  have  been 
made.  Scrap  iron  has  further  weakened,  and  the  market  is 
well  in  the  hands  of  buyers.  The  demand  for  structural 
material  is  improving  as  spring  advances.  Sheet  mills  have 
somewhat  curtailed  their  production,  but  the  lull  is  con- 
sidered temporary.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  wire  prod- 
ucts which  went  into  effect  March  6  has  netted  more  orders 
this  week  than  were  placed  the  week  preceding  the  well- 
heralded  advance.  This  speaks  convincingly  of  healthy 
country  conditions.  Spring  has  been  coming  on  gradually 
in  the  central  and  northern  States,  and  frost  is  pretty  well 
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out  of  the  ground  as  far  north  as  Chicago.  This  condition  is 
welcomed  in  agricultural  districts,  where  winter  froze  a  dry 
soil,  and  puts  it  in  condition  to  make  the  most  of  spring 
ra  ins. 

Pig  Iron. — Quietness  is  noticeable  in  the  entire  market. 
Inquiries  for  both  Northern  and  Southern  irons  have  some- 
what slackened  off  and  few  orders  are  being  placed.  The 
price  of  Southern  iron  remains  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  foundry,  for  the  first  half,  and  $11.50  for  the  last 
half;  $11.50  is  also  being  quoted  for  the  third  quarter,  sup- 
plementing a  price  of  $11.25,  which  has  been  named  for  some 
weeks  by  certain  Southern  producers.  A  local  foundry  is 
reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  2000  tons  of  iron,  this  quan- 
tity being  about  equally  divided  between  Northern  and 
Southern.  The  inquiry  for  3000  tons  of  basic,  reported  last 
week  from  a  local  steel  foundry,  is  still  pending.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  for  March  shipment,  Chicago  delivery : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal $17..50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  Xo.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch.  No.    1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.S5  to  16.35 

Soutliern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern   mottled 14.00  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silvery.  6%..  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .  18.00  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

(By   Mail.) 

Billets. — Business  continues  light  and  the  maximum 
price  of  $30.C0,  base,  Chicago,  is  being  maintained  on  open 
hearth  forging  billets  by  the  leading  interest.  Open  hearth 
rerolling  billets  remain  at  $25.60,  base,  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Orders  for  track  materials 
have  been  of  good  volume.  Contracts  approximating  16,000 
tons  of  standard  sections  have  been  received  by  the  leading 
interest.  This  business  has  come  in  small  lots  from  nu- 
merous railroads.  Prices  are  unchanged  and  firm,  as  fol- 
lows :  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.70c.  to  1.75c., 
base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.1.jc.  to  2.2.5c.,  base,  all 
in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section  Bessemer  rails. 
1.2Sc. :  open  hearth.  1.34c.  Light  rails,  40  to  43  lb.,  1.16c. 
to  I.20V1C. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19i/,c.  to  1.24c. :  16.  20  and  25  lb., 
1.201-iC.  to  1.25f. :  12-lb.,  1.2.5c.  to  l.-SOioc.  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  condition  of  this  trade  con- 
tinues good.  Specifications  are  improving  and  shipping  in- 
structions are  normal.  Railroad  buying  is  quiet.  Contracts 
let  last  week  include  the  following :  Minneapolis  General 
Electric  Company,  power  station,  484  tons,  let  to  Minneap- 
olis Steel  &  Machinery  Company :  addition  to  McCormick 
Building,  Chicago,  1914  tons,  to  Hansell-Elcock  Company; 
Pantagos  Amusement  Company,  theatre  and  office  building, 
Portland,  Ore..  286  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company ; 
city  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  highway  bridges,  325  tons,  to  Cen- 
tral States  Bridge  Company ;  Wabash  Railroad  Company, 
bridge  No.  390.  Peru  Division,  490  tons,  to  American  Bridge 
Company ;  High  School  Building,  Spokane,  Wash.,  650  tons, 
to  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company :  Dearborn 
Street  bridge,  Seattle,  Wash.,  625  tons,  to  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c. 
to  1.63c.,  Chicago :  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Generous  specifications  continue  to  improve 
business  on  this  product.  Mills  are  very  busy  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  continuance  of  this  activity  is  bright.  We  quote 
mill  prices  at  1..5Sc.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  store  prices,  1.80c. 
to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Specifications  against  contracts  are  coming  in 
fairly  well,  but  buying  has  dropped  off.  Mills  are  operating 
at  about  45  per  cent,  of  their  capacity.  This  is  believed  to 
be  but  a  temporary  lull.  Prices  are  well  maintained.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black 
sheets,  2..38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized.  3.38c.:  No.  10  blue  an- 
nealed. 1.83c.  Prices  from  store.  Chicago,  are :  No.  ■  10. 
2.10c.  to  2.20c. :  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.75c. 
to  2.S5c. ;   No.   28  galvanized.   3.65c.   to  3.75c. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  has  continued  to  firm  up  and  is  now 
considered  steady.  Steel  bars  have  been  fairly  active,  the 
demand  being  improved  by  specifications  for  concrete  rein- 
forcement material.  An  optimistic  trend  governs  the  mar- 
ket. Prices  are  firm,  as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar 
iron,  1.27'/2C.  to  1.32i,ic. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old 
rails,  1..3.5C.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store,  soft  steel 
bars,  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — Following  the  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  wire  products  has  come  an  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease  in  business.  This  is  something  of  a  surprise,  as 
buyers  were  well  warned.     It  speaks  volumes  for  the  good 


condition  of  farming  districts.  Jobbers'  carload  prices, 
which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows: 
Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base.  1.78c. ;  wire  nails,  1.98c. ; 
painted  barb  wire,  1.9Sc. ;  galvanized,  2.28c.:  polished 
staples,  1.9Sc.  ;  galvanized  staples,  2.2Sc.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Business  is  quite  active  and  numer- 
ous small  sales  have  been  made.  The  city  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  contracted  with  the  leading  interest  here  for 
3.500  tons.  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons.  Gas 
companies  have  been  liberal  buyers  though  most  contracts 
have  come  from  smaller  companies.  Prices  continue  firm, 
as  follows,  per  net  ton,  Chicago;  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50; 
6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in,  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — A  further  decline  in  the  price  of  scrap 
is  noted  this  week.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  scrap  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  forgotten  and  mills  are  receiv- 
ing offers  of  material  from  every  quarter.  It  is  purely  a 
buyer's  market.  The  Santa  Fe's  list,  containing  approxi- 
mately 24,000  tons,  closed  March  10  and  has  not  been  sold, 
prices  bid  on  practically  every  item  being  decidedly  less  than 
those  of  a  month  ago.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers' 
works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as 
follows  per  gross  ton ; 

Old  iron  rails $15.50  to  $16.00 

Old   steel   rails,   rerolling 13.5  •  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  th.in  R  ft 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection : 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scran 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs",  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart.  .    12.00  to  12  50 

Shoveling    steel 11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars .$13.00  to  $13.50 

Iron   arch  bars  and   transoms 15.00  to  15. ."lO 

Steel    angle    bars 11.50  to  12.00 

Iron  car  axles 1925  to  19.75 

Steel    car   oxles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.   1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 11.25  to  11.75 

Steel   knuckles  and   couplers 11.50  to  12.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.00  to  S..50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.75  to  R.l5 

No.   1    busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.   2   busheling 7.75  to  8.25 

No    1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

Boiler    punchings 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1   cast  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.2o  to  10.75 

Railroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Agricultural    malleable 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes    and    flues 8.75  to  9.25 

<  '  » 

Philadelphia 

rriXLADB:LPHlA,   P.\.,   March   14,   1911. 

^^■hile  there  may  have  been  some  slight  recession  in  pig 
iron  buying  during  the  week,  owing,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
stiffening  prices,  the  movement  in  finished  materials  appears 
to  have  been  fully  maintained,  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
exceeded  that  for  the  previous  week.  One  Eastern  plate 
mill  began  the  week  at  full  idling  capacity,  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  Higher  prices  are  being  paid  for  foundry 
iron,  particularly  on  non-competitive  business.  The  Eastern 
Pig  Iron  Association,  which  met  in  this  city,  reports  more 
favorable  general  conditions.  Orders  have  increased,  while 
stocks  have  receded.  In  some  grades  of  pig  iron  a  shortage 
for  early  delivery  is  believed  not  unlikely.  There  is  still 
considerable  inquiry  for  iron  for  forward  delivery,  although 
little  business  has  been  placed.  Plates  and  shapes  have  been 
more  active,  hut  the  demand  for  billets  and  sheets  continues 
quiet.  The  old  material  market  remains  quiet.  Consider- 
able business  in  coke  is  pending,  but  no  important  transac- 
tions have  been  closed. 

Iron  Ore. — While  more  interest  is  shown  by  consumers, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  business  pending,  no  sales  of  im- 
portance have  been  recently  reported.  Importations  at  this 
port  for  the  week  ending  March  11  aggregated  14,758  tons, 
valued  at  $69,059. 

Pig  Iron. — While  some  sellers  report  continued  active 
buying,  others  note  a  decline  in  sales.  Hesitancy  has  been 
largely  du'e.  it  is  believed,  to  the  upward  tendency  of  prices. 
A  higher  range  has  been  obtained  for  foundry  grades  in  a 
number  of  instances,  both  for  competitive  and  non- 
competitive business,  although  several  producers  are  still 
willing  to  sell  No.  2  X  at  $15..50.  delivered,  for  shipment 
over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half.  At  the  same  time 
standard  brands  of  that  grade  have  been  sold  in  moderate 
lots  at  $15.75  and  $16,  delivered.  Transactions  in  foundry 
iron  have  been  largely  confined  to  quantities  ranging  from 
carloads  to  a  few  hundred  tons,  for  either  prompt  or  second 
quarter.  While  there  is  considerable  inquiry  for  iron  for 
delivery  in  tlie  third  quarter,  or  even  for  more  extended 
periods,   sellers   still   hesitate  when   it   comes   to  quoting   for 
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such  delivery,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  prices  of  ore 
still  prevailing.  Melters  of  low  grade  iron  continue  active 
intiuirers  for  prompt  and  forward  iron.  One  interest  would 
take  on  a  large  block  if  favorable  prices  could  be  had, 
while  another  is  out  with  an  inquiry  for  ."i(X)0  tons  for  May 
and  June  shipment.  Northern  low  grade  irons  have  been 
gradually  becoming  scarce  and  sellers  have  decidedly  higher 
ideas  regarding  prices.  Northern  forge  iron  is  still  in  good 
demand,  one  inquiry  for  3000  tons  being  in  hand,  but  no 
large  sales  arc  reported.  The  movement  in  Vii'ginia  foundry 
grades  has  been  active,  with  a  number  of  moderate  sales 
of  No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain  for  delivery  in  this  vicinity,  in- 
cluding one  lot  of  3000  tons  at  .$13.  furnace,  for  delivery 
i-xtending  up  to  June.  A  sale  of  a  round  lot  of  low  grade 
iron,  understood  to  have  been  'AOOO  tons,  to  a  Virginia  cast 
iron  pipe  maker,  is  also  reported.  Virginia  makers  are  now 
holding  firmly  at  iflS,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X  foundry,  for 
prompt  or  second  quarter  shipment.  A  further  movement  of 
basic  iron  in  this  territory  is  noted.  Apparently  it  is  still 
possible  to  do  $1.'5.2.5,  delivered,  eastern  Pennsylvania  mill, 
for  this  grade,  one  interest  which  has  been  buying  quite 
freely  of  late  having  taken  two  5000-ton  blocks  at  that 
price,  for  delivery  in  the  second  and  third  quarters.  Makers 
contend  that  there  is  little  iron  available  at  that  figure,  and 
several  producers  state  that  they  will  accept  no  further 
business  at  that  level.  Sales  of  moderate  lots  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron  continue  to  be  made  for  early  shipment,  and 
prices  are  gradually  advancing,  due  to  the  probability  of  a 
shortage  in  the  supply.  One  producer  of  standard  iron  of 
this  grade  is  preparing  to  blow  out  its  furnace  for  needed 
repairs.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  stand- 
ard brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity,  ship- 
ments for  the  most  part  not  extending  beyond  the  first  half 
of  the  year : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania.  \o.  2  X  foundrv.$15.50  to  $16.00 

Eastern  Pennsylvania.   Xo.   2  plain...".  15. 2.^1  to  1.5. .50 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,   No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Grav   forge 14.50  to  15.00 

Basio 15.25  to  15.50 

Standard    low   phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — The  past  week  has  brought  out  a 
few  inquiries  from  consumers  in  this  district.  Several  100- 
ton  lots  for  early  delivery  and  one  5(X)-ton  lot  for  shipment 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  under  negotiation.  In 
the  absence  of  sales  prices  are  nominally  quoted  at  $37.50, 
Baltimore,  for  .second  quarter,  and  $38,  Baltimore,  for 
second  half  delivery. 

Billets. — While  there  is  an  occasional  betterment  in  the 
demand,  the  market  drags.  Consumers  are  confining  them- 
selves to  small  purchases  for  near  future  requirement,  and 
are  not  disposed  to  place  business  for  extended  requirements. 
Makers  in  this  district  are  not  very  fully  engaged  and  have 
little  forward  business  on  their  books.  Prices,  however,  are 
fully  maintained  at  .f2."'i.4(l.  for  rolling  and  $30.40  for  ordi- 
nary  forging  billets,   delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Eastern  mills  report  an  increa.se  in  orders, 
which  in  some  instances  are  of  larger  size,  upward  of  500-ton 
lots  being  more  frequent.  Specifiations  have  also  been 
heavier.  The  range  of  the  demand  is  wider,  although  that 
for  tank  plates  has  been  the  more  pronounced.  One  Eastern 
mill  Iiegan  operations  on  Monday  at  full  rolling  capacity, 
and.  from  present  indications,  will  lie  able  to  continue  that 
rate  for  some  time  against  business  already  on  its  books. 
Prices  are  firmly  held  at  1.5.5c..  minimum,  for  ordinary  plates 
delivered  in  this  territory,  and  makers  are  not  anxious  to 
contract   for  extended  shipment. 

Structural  Material. — A  trifle  better  demand  for  plain 
shapes,  as  well  as  small  fabricated  work,  is  reported.  The 
larger  propositions,  however,  such  as  the  Curtis  warehouse 
and  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House,  are  still  unclosed,  al- 
though expected  to  be  placed  at  an  early  date.  Some  small 
bridge  work  has  heen  placed  and  the  Eastern  Steel  Com- 
pany has  the  contract  for  a  12.5-ton  bridge  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Fricks  Lock,  Pa.  A  number  of  small 
building  contracts,  ranging  from  50  to  200  tons,  are  under 
negotiation,  and  both  makers  of  shapes  and  fabricators  look 
forward  to  a  better  demand  in  the  near  future.  Prices  of 
plain  shapes  are  finn  at  1..5.5c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — Eastern  mills  are  still  working  on  day  to  day 
orders  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  to  the  full  capacity 
mark.  Orders  are  plentiful,  but  confined  to  small  lots  for 
early  delivery.  There  is  no  indication  of  immediate  buying 
in  quantity.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  maintained  by 
Eastern  makers,  for  prompt  and  near  future  shipments : 
Nos.  IS  to  20.  2.50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24.  2.nOc. ;  No.s.  25  and  26, 
2.70c.  ;  No.  27.  2.S0c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — .V  moderate  demand  foi-  refined  iron  bars  con- 
tinues. "While  recent  sales  have  been  small,  some  fair  busi- 
ness is  pending.  Eastern  bar  iron  makei-s  are  holding  prices 
firmly;  while  1..30c.  to  ]..32iAc..  mill,  is  quoted  by  some 
sellers,   dependent   on   specifications,  others  are  maintaining 


1.35c..  minimum,  and  further  advances  are  considered.  For 
delivery  in  this  vicinity  refined  iron  bars  are  quoted  at 
1.37'(;C.  to  1.4.5c.,  delivered.  Steel  bars  are  fairly  active,  at 
1.55c.,  delivered  here. 

Coke. — Negotiations  are  still  pending  for  furnace  coke 
for  forward  delivery,  as  buyers  and  sellers  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  agree  on  prices.  l'"er  early  delivery,  however, 
business  has  been  done  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.05  to  $1.75, 
at  oven,  although  for  extended  delivery  from  .$1.8.5  to  $2  is 
named.  .\  moderate  business  in  foundry  coke  has  been  done 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2.20  to  $2.50  at  oven,  dependent  on 
brand  and  delivery.  The  following  range  of  quotations,  per 
net  ton,  is  named  for  deliveries  in  this  vicinity : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke J.3.90  to  $4.25 

Eoundry    coke 4.40  to    4.65 

Mouiit.iin    furnace    coke 3.50  to    .'{..So 

Foundry    coke 4.00  to    4.25 

Old  Material. — Conditions  are  practically  unchanged, 
buying  being  quiet,  awaiting  awards  against  bids  for  rail- 
road scrap.  It  is  said  that  at  least  close  to  the  top  of  the 
market  has  been  bid  for  various  grades  of  material  offered 
by  railroads  in  this  district.  Small  lot  buying  in  No.  1  heavy 
melting  steel  scrap  is  reported  at  $14.25,  delivered  Eastern 
mill,  although  some  buyers  do  not  offer  over  $14.  delivered, 
for  this  grade.  Rolling  mill  scrap  is  firm,  but  the  bu.siness 
transacted  has  been  small.  Notwithstanding  the  inactivity, 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  strong  and  prices  are  firm  at  the 
following  range,  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from 
Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton. 

No.   1   heavy   melting  steel   scrap $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.50  to  16.00 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap     l,S.50to  19.00 

Old  steel  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old   iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00' 

Old  iron  rails 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  ear  wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 17.50  to  IS.OO 

Wrought    iron    pipe 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1    forge  flre 12.25  to  12.75 

No.  2  light  iron 8.00  to  8.50* 

Wrought    turnings 10.25  to  10.75 

Cast    borings 10.00  to  10.50 

Machinery  cast 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad   malleable 12.50  to  1.3.00* 

Grate   bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate 11.50  to  12.00 

*  Nominal. 


The  Princess  Furnace  Company  is  preparing  to  blow 
in  its  furnace  at  Glen  Wilton,  Va.,  this  week.  It  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  repairs. 

♦-•-• 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  March  13,  1911. 

In  the  main,  a  conservative  if  not  a  cautious  spirit  is 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  buyers  of  most  heavy  material 
and  there  is  little  if  any  disposition  to  speculate  for  a  rise. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  pig  iron  at  least,  there  are  no  signs 
of  short  selling.  In  coke,  the  low  prices  are  attracting  pur- 
chasers. Old  material  is  easier  in  the  absence  of  demand 
from  consumers.  The  indications  for  freer  buying  on  the 
part  of  railroads  are  improving,  especially  with  respect  to 
standard  rails. 

Pig  Iron. — A  lull  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  leading  sellers  during  the  past  week,  but 
merchant  houses  reported  that  their  salesmen  were  meeting 
with  satisfactory  success  among  the  small  buyers  in  St. 
Louis  territory.  The  largest  transaction  mentioned  was  the 
sale  of  6000  tons  of  Northern  basic  to  an  east  side  steel 
foundry.  One  of  the  principal  agencies  reported  the  sale 
of  1.500  tons  of  6  per  cent,  silicon,  and  500  tons  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry,  both  for  future  delivery.  The  representative 
of  a  leading  Southern  interest,  in  the  past  ten  days,  has 
placed  27tX)  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  principally. 
Scattering  sales  of  lots  of  100  to  5(X)  tons  have  also  been 
made  by  the  leading  officers.  The  inquiry  is  now  mainly  for 
last  half  delivery.  Special  inducements  are  offered  for  iron 
for  prompt  shipment,  on  a  cash  basis,  without  takers.  We 
quote  the  market  unchanged  and  steady  to  firm  at  $11. 
Birmingham,  for  Southern  No.  2  for  shipment  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  half  and  including  third  quarter  and 
$11..50  for  fourth  quarter  only,  with  the  notation  that  some 
furnaces  are  holding  at  higher  figures.  Northern  No.  2 
foundry  is  quoted  at  $14  to  $14..50  Ironton. 

Coke. — The  developments  in  coke  the  past  week  indicate 
that  some  large  interests  are  in  the  market,  since  we  note  the 
following  inquiries:  One  for  4000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for 
shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year;  one  for  24(X)  tons 
of  furnace  coke  and  another  inquiry  for  12  cars  of  foundry 
coke.  The  sale  of  1000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for  future 
delivery  is  reported.  Merchant  sellers  also  report  doing  a 
fair   carload   business.     The   low   prices   at   which   coke   has 
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been  offered  of  late  are  bringing  some  large  consumers  into 
the  market  and,  while  there  is  no  advance,  the  tendency  is 
stronger.  We  quote  for  72-hour  Connellsville  foundry,  for 
shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  $2.1.3  to  $2.25  per 
net  ton  at  oven.  Special  brands  and  carload  lots  are  held 
25c.  to  50c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  interest  reports 
closing  a  contract  with  a  Kansas  railroad  for  2200  tons 
of  standard  rails.  Lumbermen  are  making  better  inquiry  for 
light  rails.  In  structural  material  there  is  a  steady  but 
moderate  demand.  Bars  are  holding  a  fair  average  demand, 
with  some  improvement  in  orders  from  jobbers  as  the  spring 
season  draws  nearer.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  track  ma- 
terial, and  the  outlook  for  railroad  business  is  better,  par- 
ticularly on  rails. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  scrap  iron  and  steel 
has  weakened  under  a  let-up  in  the  demand  from  con- 
sumers, and  most  of  the  business  that  is  passing  is  between 
dealers  and  filling  specifications  on  previous  contracts.  The 
.  following  offerings  by  railroads  are  reported :  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  -WO  to  500  tons ;  Southern,  500  tons.  Prices  on  most 
of  the  list  are  about  50c.  per  ton  lower.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old    iron    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   steel   rails,    revolling 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  .S  ft 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 

jeet   to   inspection 23.50  to  24.00 

Old    car   wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.50  to  12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  fish   platen $11.50  to  $12.00 

Iron    car   axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought ....  12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

Railway    springs 10.50  to  11.00 

Locomotive    tires,    smootli 16.50  to  17.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 9.50  to  10.00 

Mixed    borings 3.00  to  5.50 

No.   1   busheling 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to  9.00 

No.  1   east  scrap. 12.no  to  12.50 

Stove  plate  and  liglit  cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad   malleable 9.50  to  10.00 

Agricultural    malleable 9.00  to  9.50 

Pipes   and    flues 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.50  to  8.00 


Matthew  Addy  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  have  been  appointed 
selling  agents  for  the  Pittsburg  &  Ohio  Mining  Company, 
miner  and  shipper  of  Pando  smithing  coal. 


Birmingham 

BiBiiiNGH.^ii,  Ala.,  March  13,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — With  the  exception  of  one  or  more  small  lots 
of  low  grade  iron  for  spot  shipment,  the  sales  in  this  market 
the  past  week  were  not  at  a  higher  price  than  the  basis  of 
$11,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  foundry,  but  none  of  the  trans- 
actions recorded  involves  deliveries  after  July  1.  The  largest 
single  transaction  reported  covered  2.500  tons  of  No.  3  for 
shipment  in  May  and  June,  while  1.500  tons  of  No.  4  was  sold 
for  delivery  as  produced.  The  local  office  of  a  leading  in- 
terest reports  aggregate  sales  of  1250  tons  for  shipment  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  first  half,  and  6.500  tons  for  prac- 
tically the  same  delivery  was  reported  through  their  North- 
ern and  Eastern  agencies.  Such  small  lots  of  gray  forge 
and  mottled  as  were  available  were  readily  disposed  of  on 
the  basis  of  .$11..50  for  spot  shipments  of  No.  2.  An  in- 
quiry for  2500  tons  of  gray  forge  for  shipment  witliin  the 
next  ninety  days  was  received  at  local  offices,  but  no  report 
has  yet  been  made  of  the  quotations  submitted.  An  offer  of 
$11  for  7500  tons  of  Nos.  2  and  3  foundry  for  shipment 
through  the  remainder  of  this  year  was  recently  refused,  and 
a  basis  of  $11.50  is  known  to  have  been  the  lowest  quoted 
on  lots  of  5000,  3000  and  2.500  tons  each  for  shipment  in  the 
last  half.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  tlie  $11.50  basis  is 
firm  for  strictly  last  half  deliveries  and  for  the  third  quarter 
where  the  tonnage  offered  is  comparatively  small,  but  there 
IS  a  possibility  that  second  quarter  shipments  could  be  made 
to  extend  into  the  third  quarter  at  the  $11  price.  The 
actual  reduction  in  furnace  stocks  the  month  of  February 
was  approximately  33.000  tons. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  tonnage  placed  since  last  report 
consists  principally  of  comparatively  small  lots  but  the  prices 
received  indicate  the  maintenance  of  the  recent  advance.  Of 
course,  in  the  absence  of  a  criterion,  it  is  not  claimed  that 
the  higher  asking  prices  have  become  effective  for  the  large 
contracts,  but  it  is  known  that  the  competition  for  large 
tonnages  would  not  be  keen  even  at  the  prices  that  are  now 
being  asked.  No  new  lettings  have  been  added  to  those 
that  are  to  come  up  within  a  short  time,  but  inquiries  are 


being  received  in  quite  a  significant  volume.  We  consider 
the  market  as  a  whole  stronger  than  for  some  weeks  and 
quote  prices  firmly  at  the  following,  for  water  pipe,  per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $22 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $20 ;  over 
12  in.,  average  $19,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — This  market  is  quiet  and  probably  less 
was  moved  the  past  week  than  in  the  week  previous.  This 
is  considered  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
from  local  consumers  ;  however,  the  inquiry  from  other  quar- 
ters of  the  trade  has  not  been  equal  to  expectations.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  prices  are  weaker,  but  the  con- 
dition existing  is  such  that  all  quotations  are  considered 
nominal.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars 
here ; 


axles $14.00  to  $14.50 


Old 

Old  iron  rails 12  50  to 

Old  - 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


steel  axles 12.50  to 

1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to 

2  railroad  wrougnt 9.50  to 

1  country  wiouglu 8.00  to 

2  country  wrought 7.50  to 

1    machinery 10.00  to 

,„       ]    -^teel 9.50  to 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to 


13.00 
13.00 
12.50 
10.00 

8.50 

8.00 
10.50 
10.00 

9.50 
11.00 

8.50 


*  «  » 


Cleveland 

Clevelan-u,  Ohio,  March  14,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — Local  ore  firms  are  not  looking  for  much 
demand  for  Lake  Superior  ores  from  Eastern  furnace  in- 
terests, although  sales  in  the  East  would  doubtless  be  stim- 
ulated considerable  if  a  reduction  of  .50c.  a  ton  should 
be  decided  upon.  Shipments  to  the  East  were  light  last 
year.  Foreign  ores  are  now  being  delivered  at  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  at  about  the  same  prices  as  a  year  ago,  so  that 
there  is  little  change  in  the  Eastern  situation  as  regards 
competition  of  foreign  ores.  There  is  no  indication  of  any 
activity  :n  the  Lake  Superior  ore  market  in  the  near  future, 
and  ore  firms  are  still  deferring  the  consideration  of  the 
price  question.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  Range 
Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 ;  Old  Range  non- 
Bessemer,  $4.20;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — A  moderate  volume  of  business  in  small  lots 
is  coming  out,  largely  for  foundry  iron  for  the  second  quar- 
ter, and  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  the 
last  half.  Slany  of  the  latter,  however,  are  market  feelers 
and  are  not  resulting  in  the  placing  of  orders.  The  largest 
inquiry  was  from  the  Best  Foundry  Companv,  Bedford. 
Ohio,  for  5000  tons,  for  the  last  half.  Of  this,  I.0OO  tons  of 
Ohio  6  per  cent,  silicon  has  been  purchased  at  $17,  delivered. 
The  remainder,  half  No.  2  Northern  and  half  Southern, 
will  probably  be  contracted  for  within  a  day  or  two.  The 
Northern  inquiry  brought  out  a  price  of  about  $14,  at  fur- 
nace, for  the  last  half,  which  is  the  general  quotation  for  the 
second  quarter.  Most  of  the  furnace  interests  are  still 
asking  $14.50  for  No.  2  foundry  tor  the  last  half,  but  one 
Valley  producer  is  now  understood  to  be  making  a  quotation 
of  $14.25  for  that  delivery.  The  Bedford  inquiry  is  the 
first  one  of  any  size  to  test  the  last  half  market  in  "this  ter- 
ritory, but  in  view  of  the  firmness  of  most  sellers  the  price 
quoted  does  not  appear  to  fairly  represent  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  A  number  of  producers  feel  that  if  last  sea- 
son's ore  prices  are  re-established  this  year  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  holding  up  last  half  prices  at  an  advance  of  •50c. 
a  ton  over  the  second  quarter.  We  note  the  sale  of  1000 
tons  of  malleable  and  900  tons  of  No.  2  Southern.  The  lat- 
ter went  to  a  northern  Ohio  foundry,  500  tons  being  for  the 
second  quarter,  at  $11,  Birmingham,  and  400  tons  for  the 
third  quarter,  at  $11..50,  the  latter  price  being  about  25c. 
a  ton  above  the  usual  quotation  for  that  delivery.  For 
prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered. 
Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer $15  90 

Northern    foundry,   No    1 14.50 

Northern   foundrv.  No.   2 $14.00  to  1425 

Northern   foundry,  No.  3 !    13^75  10  14  00 

Gra.v   forge. ...    13.50  to  14.00 

Southern  foundrv.  No.  2 15.35 

.Tackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon .  . .  18!oO 

Coke. — A  northern  Ohio  furnace  interest  has  bought 
2000  tons  of  furnace  coke  for  March  delivery  at  $1.60  per 
net  ton,  at  oven.  With  this  exception  there  is  no  activity 
in  furnace  grades,  on  which  prices  continue  firm.  The 
foundry  coke  market  is  quiet,  about  the  only  sales  reported 
being  in  carload  lots.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  fur- 
nace coke  at  $1.55  to  $1.60  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment ;  $1.65  for  the  second  quarter  and  $1.75  to  $1.90 
for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held 
at  $2  to  .?2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to"$2.50  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  in  finished  lines 
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is  holding  up  at  about  tlie  same  volume  as  for  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks.  Mills  are  getting  a  fair  number  of  small 
orders,  and  specifications  are  very  satisfactory.  More  liberal 
orders  on  contracts  are  coming  from  the  bolt  and  nut  manu- 
facturers than  for  some  time.  Xo  large  inquiries  are  com- 
ing out,  but  the  general  situation  is  regarded  as  quite  sat- 
isfactory. In  structural  lines  there  is  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  prospect  for  a  good  volume  of  business  in 
the  near  future.  Several  railroads  are  considering  the  plac- 
ing of  orders  for  considerable  tonnage  for  bridge  construc- 
tion. The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  now  has  plans  out  for 
estimates  on  a  number  of  bridges.  The  new  city  hall  in 
Cleveland  will  require  2000  tons  of  steel.  Bids  for  the  super- 
struclure  of  this  building  will  be  received  about  ilay  1.").  A 
number  of  inquiries  are  pending  for  lots  ranging  from  200 
to  300  tons.  I'rices  on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  ma- 
terial are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets 
is  holding  up  nicely  and  regular  prices  are  being  well  main- 
tained. The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  only  fair,  but  prices 
seem  to  be  slightly  firmer.  We  quote  iron  bars  at  1.30c.  to 
1.35c.,  at  mill.  Jobbers  report  a  good  volume  of  warehouse 
orders. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  very  dull. 
Prices  have  weakened,  and  buyers  are  offering  about 
50c.  a  ton  less  on  all  grades  than  a  week  ago.  Dealers 
decline  to  change  recent  quotations,  with  the  exception  of 
heavy  melting  steel,  because  of  the  absence  of  transactions 
to  establish  prices,  but  it  is  admitted  that  pre-sent  quotations 
are  largely  nominal.  Some  of  the  mills  are  ordering  the 
holding  back  of  shipments  of  scrap  recently  bought,  and 
there  is  practically  no  new  demand.  Dealers  appear  willing 
to  wait  for  a  better  market,  and  little  scrap  is  being  offered 
from  yard  stocks.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel    rails $14.00  to  $14. .iO 

Old  iron  rails ITOO  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 10.50  to  20.00 

Heavy   melting  steel 12.75  to  13.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Eelayln"  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland  : 

Iron   cai-  axles .$21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 7.00  to       i.oO 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillmgs. . .      7.u0  to      8.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 0.00  to      9.25 

No.    1   bosheling 11.50  to    12.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to    13.25 

No.   1   cast 12.00  to    12.50 

Stove   plate 1100  to    11.25 

Bundled   tin   scrap 11.00  to    11.50 


The  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  an  important  dealer 
in  iron  and  steel  scrap,  with  main  offices  in  Chicago  and 
branch  oSices  in  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  has  also  opened 
a  branch  office  in  Cleveland,  in  suite  803  Citizens  Building 
in  charge  of  Armand  Alexandre. 


Cincinnati 

CixciNNATl.  Ohio,  JIarch  15,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Prices  are  well  settled  and  maintained  up  to 
July  1  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  Southern  Xo.  2  foundry, 
and  .$14,  Irouton,  for  Xorthern,  but  after  that  date  there  are 
uuiucrous  rumors  afloat  regarding  the  correct  quotable  fig- 
ures. It  is  understood  that  several  Southeru  furnaces  are 
willing  to  take  on  business  extending  through  the  third 
q\iarler  at  $11  to  $11.25,  but  for  the  last  half  they  are 
generally  asking  $11.50.  Xorthern  producers  are  quoting 
$14.50  for  any  shipment  beyond  June,  but  sales  have  been 
made  below  this,  among  which  were  300  tons  for  a  southern 
Ohio  manufacturer  and  500  tons  going  to  Indiana,  both 
booked  at  $14  for  third  quarter  delivery.  Furnace  coke 
producers  are  stiffening  prices,  and,  as  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  chance  for  cheaper  ore,  Xorthern  furnaces 
may  be  compelled  to  carry  out  their  long-announced  inten- 
tion of  advancing  the  present  market  price.  Included  in  sales 
of  Southern  iron  are  500  tons  of  Xo.  1  soft  to  an  Illinois 
melter,  March  to  July  delivery,  inclusive ;  800  tons  to  a 
northern  Ohio  consumer.  May  to  September  shipment ;  500 
tons  of  Xo.  3  to  a  Wisconsin  manufacturer  and  numerous 
snfall  lots  of  Xo.  2  foundry.  The  low  grades  are  still  scarce, 
but  a  southern  Ohio  firm  bought  1000  tons  of  Xo.  4  foundry 
at  $10.25.  Birmingham,  for  immediate  shipment  and  5tX) 
tons  was  contracted  for  by  a  Southern  manufacturer  for 
extended  delivery.  .\  central  Ohio  stovemaker  purchased 
•2000  tons  of  Southern  Xo.  2  foundry  and  1000  tons  of  Ohio 
silvery  shipments  extended  through  the  last  half.  Very  few 
large  inquiries  are  being  figured  on.  A  northern  Ohio  melter 
is  asking  for  3000  to  4000  tons  of  Xorthern  and  about 
3fK)0  tons  of  Southern  foundry  for  last  half  shipment.  In- 
diana  furnishes  several   inquiries  on   small  lots,   and   there 


are  a  few  requests  for  prices  on  foundry  iron  from  nearby 
consumers.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati, 
as  follows,  for  first  quarter : 

Siiutbern  coke,  No.  1   foundry $14.75 

Sou'.hem  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.   3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.   2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  Xo.  3 14.70 

Standard   Sfiiithern  cur  wheel. 25.2.5 

Lake   Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(«!/   Mail) 

Coke. — Inquiries  from  three  to  four  consumers  for  a 
year's  supply  of  foundry  coke  have  been  received  lately. 
The  amounts  range  from  20  to  100  carloads.  There  is  no 
activity  in  furnace  coke,  but  in  the  face  of  this  there  is  some 
talk  of  stiffening  prices.  In  the  Connellsville,  Pocahontas 
and  Wise  County  fields  furnace  coke  is  quoted  around  $1.60 
for  prompt  shipment  and  $1.65  to  $1.75,  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  on  contracts.  Foundry  coke  remains  around  $2  for 
spot  shipment,  with  $2.25  asked  for  future  delivery. 

Finished  Material. — Reinforcing  concrete  bars  are  mov- 
ing better  than  for  some  time.  Structural  material  also 
continues  to  show  fcigns  of  improvement,  but  plates  remain 
rather  slow.  Railroad  track  spikes  and  bolts  appear  to  be 
holding  their  own,  and  the  demand  is  an  improvement  over 
that  of  three  months  ago.  The  mill  price  on  structural  ma- 
terial and  steel  bars  is  1.40c.  and  the  local  warehouse  price 
1.80c.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — Offerings  of  scrap  are  said  to  be  lighter, 
and  the  demand  from  consumers  is  also  slack.  Xo  change 
in  prices  is  contemplated  for  the  near  future,  although  should 
there  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the  pig  iron  situation 
it  would  be  quickly  reflected  in  the  old  material  market. 
Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cin- 
cinnati, are  as  follows : 

No.  1   railroad  wi-ooght,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 8.00  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrip,  gross  ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old   iron   rails,   gross  "ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gro.ss  ton.  . .  11.00  to  11.50 


J.  IC.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  opened  a 
branch  sales  office  at  810  Union  Trust  Building,  Cincinnati, 
with  Charles  E.  Pool  as  manager.  The  firm  has  recently 
taken  over  several  Xew  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  com- 
panies, and  Mr.  Pool  will  look  after  all  of  its  Western  trade 
on  Pocahontas  and  Xew  River  coal  and  coke.  In  addition 
to  this  coal,  he  will  attend  to  the  pig  iron  and  coke  trade  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. 


San  Francisco 

Sa.x    Ki!.\.nci.sco.    March   S.    1011. 

Business  this  week  has  been  hampered  by  a  heavy  storm, 
which  has  delayed  both  rail  and  coastwise  traffic,  and 
caused  extensive  damage  to  railroad  equipment,  bridges,  &c.. 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  improvement  expected 
at  the  beginning  of  March  has  not  materialized,  the  tonnage 
in  most  departments  being  smaller  than  for  the  latter  part 
of  February.  The  curtailment  of  demand,  however,  is  at- 
tributed entirely  to  temporary  conditions,  and  a  few  weeks 
of  fair  weather  should  bring  out  a  general  buying  movement. 
The  majority  of  consuming  industries  are  making  liberal 
estimates  of  their  requirements  for  the  summer.  Inquiries 
are  beginning  to  come  from  the  mining  and  oil  interests, 
and  there  is  an  immediate  prospect  of  business  from  nu- 
merous development   projects. 

Bars. — The  distributive  movement  of  soft  steel  bars  is 
quiet  at  the  moment,  but  the  requirements  of  the  small 
trade  are  certain  to  increase  materially  this  month.  Busi- 
ness is  gradually  coming  out  from  the  larger  manufacturing 
interests,  though  most  of  the  buying  covers  only  require- 
ments of  the  near  future.  Merchants  are  amply  supplied 
for  the  business  in  sight,  and  are  buying  only  in  a  .small 
way.  Several  of  them  are  holding  off  pending  a  further 
demonstration  of  the  Western  Steel  Corporation's  ability 
to  establish  a  place  in  the  market.  This  concern  has 
already  sold  considerable  material  in  this  city,  but  its 
position  is  still  somewhat  uncertain.  Jobbing  prices  are 
unchanged,  hut  there  is  a  firmer  feeling,  and  any  material 
increase   in  demand  would  probably  cau.se  an   advance.     A 
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few  substantial  orders  have  been  booked  for  reinforcing 
material,  but  no  general  demand  is  expected  until  the 
weather  clears.  Bars  from  store,  San  Francisco,  are  quoted 
at  2c.  for  both  iron  and  steel. 

Wire  and  Wire  Products. — Jobbing  and  resale  prices 
were  advanced  $1  per  ton  this  week,  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  conditions,  and  a  rising  market  has  brought  out 
a  substantial  volume  of  new  business.  Merchants  are  plac- 
ing liberal  orders  for  nails  and  fence  wire  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  the  resumption  of  logging  operations  throughout 
the  Coast  district  is  bringing  out  an  increased  demand  for 
wire  rope. 

Structural  Material. — Local  building  operations  de- 
creased somewhat  in  February,  the  valuation  of  buildings 
for  which  permits  were  issued  being  $1,455,824,  compared 
with  $1,617,608  for  January  and  $1,780,230  for  February, 
1910.  The  decrease  is  the  natural  result  of  weather  condi- 
tions, which  have  made  active  operations  almost  impossible. 
A  fair  number  of  fabricating  contracts  have  come  out,  how- 
ever, and  figures  are  to  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  month 
on  a  substantial  amount  of  new  work.  Any  material  im- 
provement due  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  be 
delayed  until  the  site  for  this  event  is  selected  and  definite 
work  started  on  the  plans.  The  Pacific  Rolling  Mill  Com- 
pany has  taken  a  fair  order  for  the  temporary  City  Hall, 
and  has  signed  the  contract  for  the  Lowell  High  School. 
The  Northwest  Steel  Company  will  fabricate  about  250 
tons  for  the  Multnomah  Athletic  Club,  Portland.  Ore.  Bids 
on  the  Multnomah  County  court  house  have  been  rejected. 
Locally,  figures  are  being  taken  on  a  small  job  for  the 
Children's  Hospital,  and  the  city  will  soon  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  the  Girls'  and  Polytechnic  high  schools.  Figures 
are  also  to  be  taken  within  10  days  on  700  tons  for  the 
St.  Joseph's  Orphanage,  about  100  tons  for  the -St.  Domin- 
ic's Church,  and  the  new  plans  for  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Building.  Bids  will  also  be  taken  soon  on  the  Van 
Nuys  Buildiug  in  Los  Augeies.  The  Washington  Portland 
Cement  Company  is  in  the  market  for  about  500  tons  for  a 
cement  mill  near  Seattle.  Specifications  of  the  Oakland 
City  Hall  are  being  published  in  book  form,  and  will  be 
out  about  the  end  of  the  month.  General  contracts  have 
been  let  on  the  Chester  building,  and  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany's building  at  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  of  that 
city  are  planning  a  large  structure.  Designs  are  being 
drawn  for  a  large  steel  bridge  for  Tacoma,  Wash.  Beams 
and  channels.  3  to  15  in.,  from  store,  San  Francisco,  are 
quoted  at  2.65c. 

Rails. — The  tonnage  actually  ordered  since  the  first  of 
the  month  is  comparatively  light,  but  the  inquiry  is  in- 
creasing, and  while  no  immediate  result  is  expected  from 
many  of  the  inquiries  the  outlook  is  considered  good.  Sev- 
eral operating  concerns  in  California  are  coming  into  the 
market,  and  there  is  a  steady  run  of  small  orders  from  the 
timber  districts  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Mining  com- 
panies in  the  mountain  district  are  just  beginning  to  take 
an  interest  in  light  rails,  but  more  business  than  usual  is 
expected  from  this  quarter  during  the  early  summer. 

Sheets. — The  distributive  movement  is  comparatively 
light,  but  a  general  demand  for  black  and  galvanized  sheets 
is  expected  in  the  next  two  months,  and  merchants  are 
buying  quite  freely.  The  tin  plate  requirements  of  the 
salmon  and  fruit  canning  industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  exceptionally  large  this  year. 

Plates. — There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  a  job- 
bing way.  and  a  few  fairly  large  inquiries  are  in  the  market. 
Considerable  small  boiler  work  is  being  done  locally,  but 
the  principal  requirements  are  for  oil  and  gas  tanks  and 
riveted   pipe. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  movement  of  small  pipe  through 
the  country  has  Wen  very  small  this  month,  due  principally 
to  weather  conditions.  There  is  some  inquiry,  however,  and  • 
a  strong  demand  is  expected  from  now  on,  though  mer- 
chants are  very  conservative  in  placing  orders  for  stock. 
Considerable  business  has  been  booked  in  connection  with 
water  works  and  gas  systems,  but  the  individual  orders  are 
small.  While  immediate  delivery  to  the  oil  fields  is  at- 
tended with  some  difiiculty.  there  are  indications  of  a  revival 
in  that  quarter.  Small  inquiries  for  casing  and  line  pipe 
for  spring  delivery  are  increasing,  and  a  fairly  large  ton- 
nage has  been  ordered  by  the  Kern  Trading  &  Oil  Company. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prices  show  increasing  firmness,  and 
in  expectation  of  a  further  advance  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  beep  booked  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Small  mu- 
nicipal projects  are  doing  most  of  the  buying,  though  a 
very  fair  tonnage  has  been  taken  by  private  corporations 
in  all  the  coast  States.  The  Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric 
Coinpany  has  just  taken  bids  on  2000  tons  of  8,  10,  12  and 
30  in.  pipe.  Bids  will  be  taken  March  13  for  a  lot  of  pipe 
for  Porterville,  Cal.,  and  248  tons  for  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
town  of  Kingsburg,  Cal.,  will  open  bids  March  15  for  a 
complete    water    works    system.      Prices    at    Pacific    Coast 


terminal  points  are  $3  for  6  in.  to  12  in.  and  $35  for  i-in. 
pipe,  per  net  ton. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  foundry  trade  remains  quiet,  and 
there  is  less  demand  from  the  north  coast  than  for  some 
time.  A  cargo  of  900  tons  of  English  iron  has  just  ar- 
rived here.  Spot  supplies  are  fairly  large,  and  it  is  dilE- 
cult  to  sell  anything  to  arrive.  The  tonnage  of  foreign 
iron  in  transit  is  lighter  than  usual.  Most  of  the  steel 
plants  on  the  coast  are  using  Chinese  iron,  but  the  foundry 
trade  is  buying  Southern  iron  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual. 
English,  Continental  and  Chinese  foundry  iron  is  quoted  at 
$23,  with  occasional  sales  at  lower  figures.  No.  2  South- 
ern foundry  iron,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  is  held  at  $21  to  $22. 

Old  Material. — Cast  iron  scrap  is  rather  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  a  lively  demand  fails  to  bring  out  any  large  offer- 
ings. Very  little  business  has  recently  materialized  on  steel 
melting  scrap,  though  a  number  of  substantial  inquiries  are 
still  in  the  market.  The  most  important  transaction  is  a 
contract  for  120,000  tons,  to  be  delivered  in  five  years  to 
the  Western  Steel  Corporation  by  M.  Brade  &  Son,  Port- 
land, Ore.  Quotations  are  unchanged,  as  follows :  Cast 
iron  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $18 :  steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross 
ton,  $12..50;  wrought' scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to  $15;  re- 
rolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $15. 


The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
placing  on  the  market  a  new  line  of  wire  field  fence,  for 
which  the  San  Francisco  office  is  now  taking  orders. 


The  German  Iron  Market 

Beblin,  March  2,  1911. 

The  conference  of  the  bar  producers  last  week  finally 
adjourned  without  any  tangible  result,  and  a  further  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  March  7  to  make  another  effort  toward 
completing  the  organization.  The  prospects  for  reaching 
such  a  result,  however,  look  unpromising.  The  Hoesch 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  bars,  finally  took 
a  very  strong  position  against  fixing  any  specific  prices,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  GutehoffnimgshUtte,  another  very  im- 
portan*:  concern,  also  refuses  to  be  brought  into  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  understanding  with  the  open  hearth  mills 
was  reached  at  a  moment  when  all  hopes  of  such  a  result 
had  been  about  given  up. 

It  is  now  admitted  freely  that  the  existing  price  con- 
vention has  latterly  sunk  into  a  mere  nominal  affair.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  bar  prices  now  average  around  105  and  106 
marks,  and  even  as  low  as  100  marks  is  mentioned  as  oc- 
curring in  extreme  cases ;  whereas  the  nominal  price  of  the 
convention  is  112  to  114  marks.  The  export  price  is  about 
95  marks  aboard  ship  at  Antwerp.  At  these  low  prices 
there  is  a  very  heavy  demand  both  from  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market ;  and  specifications  on  orders  goods  are  com- 
ing in  with  some  urgency.  If  the  convention  breaks  up  it  is 
regarded  as  probable  that  prices  will  go  even  somewhat 
lower. 

This  whole  controversy  over  bars  gives  a  foretaste  of 
the  difficulties  that  will  confront  the  big  Steel  W^orks  Union 
within  a  few  months  when  it  undertakes  to  secure  its  pro- 
longation. Most  of  the  large  companies  belonging  to  it 
have  been  developing  their  establishments  in  various  ways. 
Many  have  been  adding  plants  for  producing  special  lines  of 
finished  products,  or  annexing  existing  independent  mills  of 
this  kind.  Some  of  the  outside  mills,  too,  have  built  open 
hearth  steel  plants  of  their  own  in  order  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Union.  The  great  establishments 
of  varied  production  will  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward 
demands  for  increased  allotments.  Moreover,  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  necessary  that  the  full  syndication  of  the 
B  class  of  products — that  is,  all  forms  of  steel  except  semi- 
finished steel,  rails  and  ties  and  structural  shapes — be  under- 
taken along  with  the  renewal  of  the  Union  :  that  is  to  say, 
it  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  assign  allotments  in  the  B 
products,  but  to  fix  prices  also,  besides  having  all  sales 
made  through  the  Union.  That  is  the  goal  which  the  great 
steel  works  have  before  their  eyes ;  but  there  are  such  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  reaching  it  that  it  already  seems 
probable  that  the  Union  will  go  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to 
harmonize  all  interests. 

The  market  situation  has  barely  changed  since  a  week 
ago,  and  little  can  be  said  about  it ;  but  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  somewhat  better  in  certain  directions.  The  news  from 
the  Belgian  market  continues  favorable. 

A  report  on  the  state  of  business  in  the  hardware  trade 
indicates  that  manufacturers  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
orders  and  with  the  outlook.  In  the  cutlery  trade  at  So- 
lingen,  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  business,  but  work 
is  considerably  disturbed  through  labor  troubles.  Prices 
there  are  fairly  satisfactory.  'The  tool  manufacturers  at 
Remscheid  and  the  adjacent  country  are  planning  a  general 
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advance  in  prices  this  spring.  The  demand  for  tools  is 
quite  active ;  the  iron  works,  machine  shops,  and  similar 
establishments  are  sending  in  good  orders,  and  the  foreign 
market  is  buying  heavily  of  certain  specialties.  The  makers 
of  screws,  after  having  organized  themselves,  have  been  able 
to  enforce  better  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  wire  nails 
complain  of  unsatisfactory  business.  The  automobile  and 
bicycle  industries  are  in  excellent  shape. 
«  ■  » 

Buffalo 

KUFF.\L0,  N.  Y..  March  14.  1911. 
PijC  Iron. — Underlying  conditions  appear  to  be  strength- 
ening, with  a  decrease  in  stocks  on  furnace  banks  and  a  con- 
tinued tendency  toward  a  rise  iu  prices.  A  number  of  trans- 
actions involving  fairly  good  tonnngcs  have  been  closed,  one 
interest  having  taken  an  ord'-'r  for  ID.tlOO  tons,  comprised 
of  basic  and  malleable,  from  a  manufacturer  of  railroad 
supplies,  which  was  reported  last  week  as  under  negotiation. 
Inquiries  for  2.5,000  to  30,000  ions  of  foundry  and  malleable 
from  agricultural  implement  makers,  mentioned  in  last  re- 
port, are  still  under  negotiation,  a  portion  being  for  extended 
deliveries.  Prices  are  held  stiffly  at  current  price  schedules 
and  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  among  producers  to 
decline  to  make  contracts  for  forward  delivery  on  the  basis 
of  first  half  schedules.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 
now  has  five  of  its  seven  furnaces  in  blast.  We  quote  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  prompt  and  second  quarter  de- 
livery : 

No.  1  X  foundry $14.75  to  $15.00 

No.  2  X  foundrv 14.50  to  14.75 

No.  2  plain 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  H  foundrv 14.00  to  14.25 

Grav    forge i:f.75to  14.00 

Malleable    14.50  to  13.00 

Basic     ]  4.50  to  15.00 

Charcoal    17.00  to  17.50 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  not  been  quite  as  active 
as  in  the  preceding  week.  Although  no  large  blocks  of 
material  are  pressing  the  market,  some  few  lots  of  scrap  are 
being  sold  at  prices  approximately  represented  by  the  sched- 
ule shown  below.  Dealers,  however,  are  not  inclined  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  market 
prices,  for  the  reason  that  the  current  supply  of  scrap  is 
very  limited  and  any  increase  in  demand  would  have  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  market.  Shipments  moving  on 
contracts  are  going  into  actual  consumption,  which  would 
indicate  that  any  new  finished  business  placed  would  create 
further  buying  of  scrap.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel $13.75  to  $14.25 

Low    phosphorus    steel 18.00  to  18.50 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.75  to  15.25 

Old  steel  axles 20.50  to  21.50 

Old    iron    axles 24.00  to  25.00 

Old   car  wheels 14.75  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable.. 14.25  to  14.73 

Boiler   plate 11.75  to  12.25 

Locomotive  grate   l)ais 11.75  to  12.25 

Pipe    11.25  to  11.75 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.50  to  8.00 

Clean    east    borings 7.00  to  7.23 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Most  of  the  selling  agencies 
report  that  orders  coming  in  show  an  increase  in  number 
and  tonnage  for  nearly  all  lines  of  finished  products ;  speci- 
fications on  contracts  continue  in  good  volume,  and  prices 
in  all  lines  are  holding  firm.  The  local  agency  of  the  lead- 
ing interest  has  closed  contract  for  a  good-sized  tonnage  of 
steel  bars,  and  states  that  orders  both  currently  and  on  con- 
tracts have  been  extremely  heavy  during  the  week,  orders 
for  Canadian  export  being  particularly  good.  Tenders  are 
out  for  1.500  tons  of  steel  rails  for  electric  traction  lines  at 
Toronto.  In  structiiral  shapes  a  considerable  increase  in 
activity  is  in  evidence.  An  order  for  100  tons  of  sheet  piling 
has  been  taken  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  for 
completion  of  bridge  abutment  construction  on  the  Rochester, 
Syracuse  &  Ea.stern  Railroad.  The  Lane  Bridge  Company, 
Painted  Post.  N.  T..  has  secured  contract  for  170  tons  for 
the  three-span  highway  bridge  over  Rondout  Creek,  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  Plans  are  soon  to  be  out  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  double  track  railroad  bridges  for  the  New  York 
Central,  one  over  the  Oswego  River,  at  Oswego,  and  the  other 
over  the  Black  River,  at  Watertown.  N.  Y.  The  Lacka- 
wanna Bridge  Company  has  received  the  contract  for  fabri- 
cation and  erection  of  the  Eleventh  street  viaduct  over  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  at  Niagara  Falls,  about  200  tons. 
Specifications  are  to  be  figured  this  week  for  1500  tons  of 
bridge  work  for  the  Western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  between  Port  Huron  and  Chicago.  Bids  are  being 
advertised  for  this  week  for  the  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo,  which  will  require  about  800  tons.  Bids  are  also 
being  received  this  week  for  additions  to  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  Frontier  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  Bolt 
Company  and  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Company,  North 


Tonawanda,  each  of  which  will  require  approximately  ItK) 
tons.  The  A.  Fredericks  &  Son  Company,  Rochester,  has 
received  the  contract  for  the  liistman  Kodak  Company's 
factory  building  No.  42,  and  has  placed  an  order  for  the 
steel  concrete  reinforcing  bars  required,  aggregating  250  tons. 


Construction  work  on  the  new  bar  mill  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  is  making  good  progress, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  equipped  and  ready 
for  operation  in  .Inly.  Its  completion  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  produce  a  greater  diversity  of  lighter  weight  prod- 
ucts, such  as  flats  and  bands. 

♦-•-• 

New  York 

New  Yobk,  March  15,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — The  tone  of  the  market  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  the  volume  of  business  expands  slowly.  Trans- 
actions of  the  past  week  have  been  largely  with  foundries 
in  New  England  and  in  New  York  State,  chiefly  in  the 
former  district.  One  Connecticut  foundry  bought  about  1000 
tons  of  foundry  grades.  Another  Connecticut  buyer  took 
1000  tons  of  high  phosphorus  iron  and  about  2000  tons  of 
other  grades,  chiefly  No.  2  plain  iron,  deliveries  running 
well  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  fur- 
naces have  been  able  to  get  about  .50  cents  a  ton  more  on 
recent  sales  than  the  basis  reached  in  the  low  prices  of  early 
February.  Sales  arc  now  being  made  for  the  second  quarter, 
the  third  quarter  and  the  second  half.  For  these  later  de- 
liveries advances  are  secured,  but  as  a  rule  the  asking  prices 
of  furnaces  for  the  second  half  are  more  than  the  average 
buyer  expects  to  pay,  and  business  of  this  sort  is  closed  only 
after  considerable  negotiation.  It  is  understood  that  from 
$14.50  to  $1.5.  Buffalo,  is  the  range  on  business  carrying  de- 
liveries as  late  as  October,  one  transaction  involving  de- 
liveries from  .July  to  October  being  on  a  basis  of  $15,  Buf- 
falo. Considerably  lower  prices,  however,  are  made  for  the 
second  quarter.  A  New  .lensey  ])ipe  foundry  is  in  the 
market  for  10(K)  to  1500  tons  of  second  quarter  iron  ran- 
ning  1.25  to  1.T5  per  cent,  in  silicon.  A  sale  of  1000  tons 
of  foundry  iron  is  reported,  an  Eastern  buyer  taking  the 
iron  for  one  of  its  plants  located  in  the  Middle  West.  For 
tidewater  delivery  in  the  second  quarter  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows:  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.75  to  $16;  No.  2  X, 
$15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  plain,  $15.25  to  $15..50 ;  Southern 
No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $1(5 ;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — While  little  is  to  be  judged 
from  a  week  by  week  comparison,  it  is  believed  that  the 
slight  improvement  last  week  over  the  previous  week  pre- 
sages increasingly  better  conditions  throughout  the  spring 
at  least.  No  really  marked  activity,  however,  is  looked  for 
until  the  railroads  come  more  prominently  into  the  market, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  that.  The  local  de- 
mand for  plates  is  greater,  as  the  tank  and  ship  repair  shops 
are  somewhat  busier.  Interest  turns  again  to  the  battleship 
No.  35.  authorized  by  Congress  last  year  and  which  was  to 
be  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  but  was  held  up  when 
the  lowest  bids  for  materials  exceeded  the  appropriation. 
Congress  on  the  day  of  adjournment  of  the  last  session 
passed  an  amendment  increasing  the  appropriation,  and  the 
vessel  will  he  built  by  the  Government  according  to  the 
original  plans.  Contracts  for  the  materials  are  expected  to 
be  placed  shortly.  Steel  bars  are  quiet  but  mills  are  re- 
ceiving fair  specifications,  and  replace  orders  are  looked  for 
in  the  near  future.  Bar  iron  orders  have  fallen  off  a  little 
in  volume  in  the  past  week,  but  the  recent  advance  of  price 
seems  to  be  well  maintained.  The  structural  interests  would 
be  quite  well  content  for  a  season  if  the  numerous  deferred 
matters  were  placed.  It  is  anticipated  that  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  ones  will  be  closed  within  the  next  week  or  two. 
One  of  these  is  the  post  office  at  the  Penns.vlvania  terminal 
in  this  city,  the  general  contract  for  which  has  at  last  been 
awarded  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company.  About  C4t10  tons 
of  steel  will  be  required.  The  same  company  will  have  3700 
tons  of  steel  to  give  out  for  the  Masonic  Temple,  bids  on 
which  closed  yesterday.  The  New  England  Structural 
Company  has  the  general  contract  for  the  Plaza  Hotel  to 
be  erected  on  Copley  Square,  Boston,  and  the  steel.  2.500 
tons,  will  be  furnished  b.v  the  American  Bridge  Company. 
The  latter  also  has  400  tons  in  two  bridges  for  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  a  bridge  of 
100  tons  for  the  same  road.  Levering  &  Garrigues  have 
1.500  tons  for  the  Forbes  &  Wallace  store  in  Springfield, 
JIass..  and  i500  tons  for  the  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company  building  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Bethlehem 
shapes  will  be  used  in  the  last  named  job  and  possibly  in 
both  to  a  large  extent.  Hamilton  &  Chambers  have  given 
the  steel  for  the  Kirkman  soap  factory.  Brooklyn.  2(X>  tons, 
to  the  Eastern  Steel  Company.  The  New  Haven  is  in  the 
market  for  a  small  highway  bridge  at  Randolph.  Mass. 
Snare  &  Triest  were  low  bidders  as  general  contractors  for 
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the  improvements  to  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  wliich  will  re- 
quire 600  tons.  Prices  remain  unchanged :  Plain  structural 
material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  l.Glc,  and  bar  iron, 
1.40c.  to  1.4oc.,  all  New  York.  Store  prices  for  plain  ma- 
terial and  plates.  New  York,  are  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  re- 
cently ordered  40,(K)0  tons  for  this  year,  has  just  increased 
that  amount  by  5000  tons.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
has  sold  3000  tons  to  the  Ocala  Northern  in  Florida.  Two 
other  Southern  orders  are  625  tons  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
to  be  delivered  at  Houston,  Texas,  placed  with  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  and  1030  tons  for  the  Vicksburg  Shreveport 
&  Pacific,  to  be  rolled  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  25,000 
tons  in  this  country.  The  Harriman  order  is  considered 
practically  closed,  but  no  announcement  has  been  made. 

Ferroalloys. — Very  little  ferrosilicon  is  being  asked  for 
and  prices  seem  to  be  advancing  on  foreign  grades.  Con- 
sidering the  price  asked  abroad,  ferrosilicon  cannot  be  im- 
ported here  from  Europe  now  for  less  than  $59,  Pittsburgh, 
but  is  being  offered  at  around  $55,  Pittsburgh.  Ferroman- 
ganese  is  very  quiet,  with  quotations  $37.50  to  $38,  Balti- 
more. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Boston  opened  bids  on 
Tuesday  on  2800  tons  of  water  pipe.  Waltham,  Mass., 
opens  bids  to-day  on  125  tons ;  Medford,  Mass.,  130  tons, 
March  20 ;  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  630  tons,  March  20 ;  Lewiston, 
Mont.,  1100  tons,  March  24.  The  general  market  shows  a 
renewal  of  activity,  with  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
private  consumers  and  some  sales.  Competition  for  busi- 
ness is  still  keen.  Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are  quoted  at  $21 
to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — The  railroad  companies  have  fared 
much  better  than  dealers  in  disposing  of  their  old  material. 
The  railroad  lists  this  month  were  closed  at  quite  satis- 
factory prices,  largely  to  dealers.  The  demand  from  con- 
sumers is  slow.  Offerings  by  dealers  have  met  with  very 
little  response.  Heavy  melting  steel  scrap  is  especially  quiet. 
Rolling  mill  grades  are  only  moving  in  small  lots.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  wrought  turnings  have  parted  com- 
pany with  cast  iron  borings,  now  selling  at  about  the  usual 
difference  instead  of  at  the  same  price  as  has  recently  been 
the  case.  Foundries  are  not  doing  much  buying  at  present. 
A  special  demand  for  locomotive  grate  bars  has  slightly  ad- 
vanced their  price.  The  general  tendency  of  the  market  ap- 
pears to  be  toward  lower  prices.  Quotations  are  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $11.25  to  $11.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.25  to  11.75 

Relaying  rails 20.50  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  ailes 23.00  to  2.3.50 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.50 

Wrought  iron   track  scrap 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1    vard  wrought,   long 1.3.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,   short 12.00  to  12..50 

Light  iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast  borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought  turnings 7.50  to  S.OO 

Wroi'ght  pipe 11.00  to  11.50 

Old  ear  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  heavv  cast,  broken  up 12.50  to  13.00 

Stove  plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.00  to  10.50 

Malleable  cast 11.50  to  12.00 


Metal  Market 

New  York,  March  15,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  tor  Early  Delivery. 


Copper, 

New  York 

, Leac 

1. V  r 

— Spelter. — , 

Electro- 

Tin. 

New 

St. 

New         St. 

March. 

Lake. 

lytic. 

New  York. 

York. 

Louis. 

York.   Louis. 

9 

.12.75 

12  25 

40  35 

4.40 

4.25 

5.65         5.50 

10 

.12.75 

12.25 

39.70 

4.40 

4.25 

5.65         5.50 

11 

.12.50 

12.25 

40.00 

4.37W 

4.2214 

5.65         5.50 

13 

.12.50 

12.25 

40.25 

4.37Vi 

4.22V. 

5.65        5.50 

14 

.12.50 

1 2.25 

40.00 

4.37i,i 

4.22V2 

5.65         5.50 

15 

.12  50 

12.25 

30.75 

4.37% 

4.22% 

5.65         5.50 

Arrivals  of  tin  in  .\merican  ports  were  unusually  large 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month,  but  the  scarcity  of  spot  sup- 
plies continues,  as  there  is  a  heavy  demand.  Lake  copper 
is  %c.  lower  and  is  sagging.  Spelter  is  unchanged  and  in 
little  demand.  Independent  sellers  of  lead  have  lowered 
their  price  again.  The  syndicate  of  European  antimony 
producers  is  a  certainty  and  the  high  prices  are  held. 

Copper. — Prominent  sellers  of  lake  copper  made  sharp 
reductions  on  Saturday  and  better  sales  are  reported,  but 
on  the  whole  consumers  are  awaiting  a  still  lower  price. 
Calumet  &  Hecla  copper  has  been  freely  offered  by  those  in 
control  of  that  brand  at  12..50c.,  and  some  other  large  sellers 
have  followed  suit.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  electrolytic 
promptly  dropped  off  in  many  quarters  where  a  higher  fig- 
ure had  been  asked,  and  it  was  freely  offered  in  this  market 
at  12.2.5c.     Buyers  of  electrolytic  came  back   with   the  an- 


nouncement that  they  were  willing  to  take  the  metal  at 
12.25c.,  delivered  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley  80  days,  which 
would  make  the  price  for  immediate  delivery  in  New  York 
i2.i21.2c.  It  seems  that  buyers  of  both  lake  and  electrolytic 
have  set  the  price  V^c.  lower  than  that  demanded  by  the 
selling  interest,  and  considering  the  weakness  of  the  market 
it  is  assumed  that  holders  of  copper  will  soon  make  offerings 
at  those  prices.  There  are  reports  that  intimations  have 
been  given  to  some  preferred  customers  that  sales  of  electro- 
lytic will  shortly  be  made  at  12.12i7'3C.,  and,  as  most  consumers 
are  not  in  actual  need,  buyers  generally  are  playing  a  wait- 
ing game.  Copper  could  be  bought  in  New  York  this  after- 
noon at  12.50c.  for  lake,  12.25c.  for  electrolytic,  and  around 
12.20c.  for  casting.  The  exports  of  copper  so  far  this 
month  have  been  very  light,  amounting  in  all  to  10,742 
tons.  The  London  market  closed  strong  to-day  with  spot 
copper  selling  at  £.55  Is.  3d.  and  futures  at  £55  13s.  9d.  The 
sales  amounted  to  400  tons  of  spot  and  1200  tons  of  futures. 

Pig  Tin. — Notwithstanding  that  the  arrivals  of  pig  tin 
in  American  ports  for  the  first  half  of  the  month  amounted 
to  3133  tons,  spot  tin  is  decidedly  scarce.  It  is  expected  that 
fully  2000  tons  more  will  come  into  this  country  before  the 
month  is  out,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  high  record  will  be 
established  for  a  month's  arrivals.  Nevertheless,  about  all 
of  the  tin  here,  with  a  great  deal  of  that  expected  to  ar- 
rive, has  been  contracted  for,  and  heavy  premiums  are  de- 
manded for  spot.  The  steamer  Mesaba  arrived  last  week 
with  1175  tons,  and  the  steamer  Minnewaska  is  at  dock  to- 
day with  600  tons,  while  there  are  300  tons  on  board  a 
steamer  at  Brooklyn.  This  is  an  unusual  amount  to  be  in 
port  at  one  time,  but  practically  all  of  it  has  been  taken 
and  much  of  it  has  been  sold  and  resold.  If  the  metal  were 
available  at  a  price  reasonably  close  to  the  London  quota- 
tions a  good  business  could  be  done,  but  buyers  seem  to  think 
that  the  premiums  demanded  for  what  little  stock  is  avail- 
able are  unreasonable.  The  leading  consumer  controls  a 
large  part  of  the  tin  now  in  port  and  has  need  of  it  for  early 
use.  Yesterday  spot  tin  was  so  scarce  that  tin  on  board  the 
Minnewaska,  which  will  not  be  available  for  a  day  or  so, 
was  quoted  as  spot.  The  situation  may  be  slightly  bettered 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  from  all  accounts  consumers 
will  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculative  interests 
to  some  extent  for  the  next  30  days.  Sales  of  pig  tin  for 
spot  delivery  were  made  in  New  York  this  morning  at 
39.75c.  In  London  to-day  the  market  closed  firm,  with  spot 
tin  offered  at  £177  15s.  and  futures  at  £177  17s.  6d.  The 
sales  amounted  to  200  tons  of  spot  and  the  unusually  heavy 
aggregate  of  11.50  tons  of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — Tin  plates  are  firm  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  and  conservatively  increasing.  Can  manufacturers 
seem  to  be  the  largest  buyers  in  this  market.  Quotations 
on  100-lb.  coke  plates  remain  at  $3.94,  New  York. 

Lead. — Some  fairly  good  sales  of  lead  have  been  made 
by  outside  sellers  at  lower  prices  than  prevailed  a  week 
ago.  The  leading  interest  continues  to  keep  its  quotation 
at  4.50c.,  New  York,  which  is  now  fully  12io  points  above 
the  price  set  by  independent  sellers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  practically 
out  of  the  market,  except  that  it  is  making  a  few  sales  of 
selected  brands.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  ragged,  and  there 
are  reports  that  the  price  of  4.22Voc.  has  been  slightly  shaded 
there.     Plenty  of  lead  can  be  had  in  New  York  at  4.37i,^. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Prices  are 
nominal,  but  producers  are,  as  a  rule,  firm  in  their  demands. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  generally  quoted  price  in  St.  Louis 
of  5..o0c.  has  been  cut.  but  from  all  accounts  this  is  for  re- 
sale lots.  Sellers  are  asking  ,5.50c.,  St.  Louis,  and  5.65c., 
New  York,  but  consumers  do  not  seem  interested.  Some 
Western  consumers  have  been  inquiring  for  large  lots,  but 
have  declined  to  pay  the  price  asked. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  steadier.  Selling  quota- 
tions are  nominally  unchanged,  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,   heavy  cut  and   crucible 11. 75  to  12.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    S.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4  25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Antimony. — Dealers  are  (ager  to  sell  antimony  at  re- 
cently advanced  prices,  but  buyers  are  wary  and  seem  to  be 
well  supplied,  although  inquiries  indicate  that  they  are 
watching  developments.  The  report  of  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate  of  foreign  makers  of  antimony  has  been  confirmed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  people  in  this  country  most  concerned. 
It  is  stated  that  an  agreement  has  been  made  covering  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  agreement  does  not  affect  all  the 
best  known  brands  of  antimony,  but  producers  who  are  not 
in   the   deal   are   taking  advantage  of   the   situation   and   are 
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demanding  advances  cquivaleut  to  those  made  by  the  syndi- 
cate operators.  Cookson's  is  quoted  at  9.50c.j_  Hallett  s, 
9  2iJc. ;  Hungarian  grades,  8.75c.:  Chinese,  S.ioe.  Ihese 
prices  hold  good  for  Cookson's  and  Hallett's  during  April 
and  May,  but  other  grades  can  be  had  for  delivery  in  those 
months  at  S.GOc.  The  growing  demand  for  Chinese  and 
Hungarian  antimony  is  bringing  about  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  those  brands. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  March  13.-Lead  is  quiet  and  steady 
at  4  2.5c  •  spelter  slow  and  firm  at  o.-li%c.  to  5.50c.,  both 
at  East  St  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  steady  and  firm  at  $39  to 
$41  per  ton  Joplin  base.  Tin  is  higher  at  42.35c. ;  antimony 
(Cookson's)  un<-haugp<l  at  !).85e.:  lake  copper  quoted  at 
l-").5c  ■  electrolytic  copper  is  easier,  quoted  at  IJ.iUc,  all 
ar  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  for  the  week 
was  moderate. 

Metals  Chicago,  March  14.— There  has  been  little 
chaiK-e  in  the  market.  Copper  has  dropped  off  a  little  and  is 
bein.'  closely  watched.  Practically  all  sales  are  for  spot  de- 
livery We" quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper 
I2V2C  ■  lake  12%c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment:  small 
lots  Wc.  to  %c.  higher;  pig  tin,  carloads,  42iic. ;  small 
lots  44V<=. :  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.,  for  50-ton  lots : 
cori'oding  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots;  in  carloads,  2^^c. 
ner  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  4.45c.  to  4.50c. :  Cookson  s  anti- 
mony, lOy^c,  aud  other  grades,  9c.  to  10c.  in  s^a"  lot« : 
sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb. 
casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots : 
Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12^0. :  copper  bottoms  lO^c. ; 
copper  clips,  12c.;  red  brass,  10^|c. ;  yeUow  bi-ass,  9c. ;  lead 
pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc,  4y4C. ;  pewter  No.  1,  29c. :  tin  foil,  o2c. , 
block  tin  pipe,  35c. 

»  '  » 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  March  15,  1911. 
While  transactions  have  been  light,  the  prices  of  stocks 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained.    The  stock  market  is  now 
almost   in   a   state   of    suspense,    waiting    for    the    Supreme 
Court's  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  decisions.     The 
ran<'e  of  prices  on   active   iron   and   industrial   stocks  from 
Wednesday   of  last  week   to  Tuesday   of  this  week  was  as 
follows  ; 

AiiicOhnim      nrpf  .    SlVo        Itailway   Spr.,  com.    32Vi-  34 

Beth    Ste'eT'com      :  'H^i-  32%        Kailway  Spr.,  pre£.  .....    98* 

Pt  sU  pref .  .  .    60    .  e3  Kepu    lo     com,.  .  .  .    31%-  33^^ 

&,  '^pl^f:;:::;:::  s?^-  8?|    |.|s,  com 52  -  54 

steel    Foundries.  .  .    4b%-  4.%        U.   b.  btee  ,  com    .  •    {^^-^{l^ 

Int.    Harv.,  P^ef ■•■•••■ -Ij^.,,         f.^(   ^.J^    Tool         oiv^-  52 
Int.    I'ump,   com...    40    -  40%        cSmbria    st^*^'  *'    '  *^^ 

Int.   Pump.  pre£...   88%-  89  Cambrm    btee  ^^    _  ^^^ 

Lackawanna     ■;•,•    "*        Crucible  St     com..    13%-  13% 

Locomotive.  |o°>- -^3 . '..-  3J^       t,;uc|ble  bt     c  ^^^  _   ^^■^_        . 

^resse'd  -st.,  com. .  32V4-  33^  Harb.-W.  Ref.,  pref  95Vi-  95% 
Pressed  St.,  pref -97 

•  Ex  dividend. 

The  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
reports  its  total  net  earnings  for  the  year  endmg  December 
^1  1910  at  $257,690  and  the  total  net  profits,  after  deduct- 
fn-  the  'customary  allowance  for  improvement  permanent 
repairs  and  depreciation  of  property,  $lo4,834,  leaving  a 
balance    after  deduction  of  dividends,  of  $J9,Sd4. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  for 
the  five  months  ending  January  31,  shows  net  earnings.^after 
deducting  all  charges  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  oi  *!,- 
098  G50  which  added  to  the  surplus  of  $2,448,040  reported  in 
Au-ust  1910,  makes  $3,540,690;  subtracting  two  dividend 
paymeiJts  amounting  to  $855,278,  leaves  an   undivided  sur- 

^'^The  Western  Electric  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
Quarterlv  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  payable  March  31. 

The  Boston  Belting  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  payable  April  1- 

The  \merican  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  both  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks,  payable  April  1. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock 
The  last  quarterly  dividend  on  the  common  stock  was  %  ot 
1  per  cent.     Both  are  payable  April  15.         ^       ,    ,       ,  .,,„ 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  21/,  per  cent.,  an  extra  dividend 
of  1%  per  cent.,  and  a  special  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  the 
same  as  three  months  ago,  payable  April  10. 


The  Sloiis-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  April   1. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  \%  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock  and  1%  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock, 
both  payable  March  31. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  troubles  in  Mexico  have  not  affected  the 
price  of  sisal  fiber  one  way  or  the  other,  which  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  some  in  the  cordage  business.  The 
following  quotations  represent  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in 
the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger, 
with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes:  Pure  Manila  of  the 
highest  grade,  S^-^c.  to  9c.  per  pound ;  second  grade  Manila, 
7i.^c.  to  8c.  per  pound;  hardware  grade,  7c.  to  7V4c.  per 
pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound ; 
second  grade,  6c.  per  pound  ;  rove  jute  rope,  i/4-in.  and  up. 
No.  1.  OVic.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  6c.  to  6%c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  OiL — The  market  is  strong-,  but  with  little  buy- 
ing, although  about  this  time  of  year  the  demand  usually 
increases.  Foreign  markets  are  short  of  oil  aud  are  unable 
to  procure  seed,  as  is  shown  by  the  action  of  some  foreign 
crushers  in  offering  to  pay  a  premium  to  be  permitted  to 
cancel  contracts  which  had  been  placed  by  American  buyers. 
This  is  the  second  time  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
that  foreign  manufacturers  have  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
filling  American  orders.  For  carloads  of  raw  domestic  oil 
94c.  to  95c.  per  gallon  is  quoted.  The  following  quotations 
represent  New  York  prices  in  five-barrel  lots  or  more : 


State,   raw. 
City,    raw. 


Cents. 
..  95 
..      95 


Oil  in  lots  ot  less  than  5  bl)l.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  stores. — Turpentine  prices  have  advanced  at  this 
point  in  sympathy  with  Southern  markets,  where  receipts 
are  light  and  find  ready  buj-«rs.  Higher  prices  are  predicted 
by  some  in  the  trade.  New  York  turpentine  quotations  in 
five-barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 

95V. 

96 


In  oil  barrels 

In  machine  barrels ] ,[ 

Less  than  n-bbl.  lots,  V<  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  firm  and  higher,  following  Southern  markets. 
On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel  common  to  good  strained 
is  quoted  at  $7.70  and  grade  D  at  $7.85  in  the  New  York 
market. 


President  Maben  on  Pig  Iron  Conditions 


J.  C.  Maben,  president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  & 
Iron  Corupauy,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  a  newspaper  inter- 
view given  in  New  York  this  week,  says  that  his  com- 
pany is  now  operating  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  capacity, 
and  that  it  now  has  98,000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  its  yards, 
which  is  large  compared  with  stocks  in  other  years.  The 
company,  he  says,  has  sold  some  large  blocks  of  iron,  and 
is  still  soiling,  mostly  for  third  aud  fourth  quarter  de- 
liveries. Its  price  for  early  delivery  is  $11  for  No.  2,  at 
Birmiugham,  $11.25  for  third  quarter  and  $11.50  for 
fourth  quarter.  His  company  sold  very  little  iron  below 
$11  when  conditions  were  most  stagnant.  Concerning  the 
outlook,  he  says :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  make  any  prediction 
as  to  the  future  course  of  the  iron  market.  Things  still 
seem  to  be  unsettled,  notwithstanding  forthcoming  re- 
ports of  prosperity  for  steel  manufacturers.  In  my 
opinion  everything  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
railroads.  We  undoubtedly  have  to  look  forward  to.  this 
source  of  outlet  more,  in  fact,  than  previously.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  railroads  are  curtailing  expenses,  but 
for  how  long  and  to  what  extent  remains  to  be  seen. 
Industrial  conditions  have  been  lagging  for  more  than 
a  year  now.  and  It  would  seem  that  an  upward  trend  is 
in  sight.  However,  conditions  are  still  too  unsettled  to 
venture  anything  definite  as  to  the  future." 


The  plant  of  the  Independent  Steel  Company,  Kenova, 
W.  Va.,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  spring  depart- 
ment, has  been  shut  down  by  the  receiver. 
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The  Cincinnati  Foremen's  Club 


OtUer  industrial  eeuters  would  probably  be  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Foremen's  Club  of  the  Cincinnati 
Continuation  School.  At  its  night  session  March  10 
about  CO  members  were  present,  and  the  main  question 
discussed  was  "  What  Constitutes  a  Successful  Fore- 
man?" One  of  the  chief  points  brought  out  was  that  ff 
the  willingness  of  a  foreman  to  sacrifice  his  own  depart- 
ment to  make  other  departments  successful,  if  it  meant 
a  saving  to  the  company  financially.  The  proposition 
also  as  to  the  limits  a  foreman  ought  to  go  in  giving  hi.^ 
operatives  liberties  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  give  one  man  more  liberty  than 
another,  depending  largely  on  the  class  of  his  operatio.i 
on  a  machine,  as  in  numbers  of  cases  there  was  a  greater 
strain  on  the  workman's  eyes,  or  his  nervous  system 
was  more  severely  taxed. 

The  question  of  premiums  or  bonuses  was  discussed 
at  length,  the  general  conclusion  being  that  nothing  sat- 
isfactory had  yet  been  developed  along  that  line,  al- 
though it  was  agreed  that  the  system  is  more  satisfactory 
in  plants  where  a  close  study  is  made  of  individuals. 
Social  relations  between  a  foreman  and  his  workmen, 
as  well  as  those  that  exist  between  the  foreman  and  his 
employer,  were  very  intelligently  discussed,  many  agree- 
ing that  it  was  a  commendable  and  profitable  idea  to 
jofti  as  much  as  possible  in  the  social  pastimes  of  a  work- 
man. The  sentiment  seemed  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
idea  that  a  man  who  never  made  mistakes  was  "  too 
slow  to  drive  snails  to  water,"  as  one  foreman  expressed 
it.  The  ideal  foreman  was  agreed  on  as  one  who  cor- 
rected his  operatives  privately ;  cooled  them  down  when 
spoiled  work  and  bad  conditions  angered  them,  and  re- 
laxed them  when  the  work  taxed  their  nerves,  due  10 
too  constant  application. 

The  following  foremen  read  papers  and  were  fre- 
quently interrupted  to  discuss  different  points  brought 
out :  Frank  Kamerer  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company ; 
William  Siebert,  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine  Tool  Company. 
and  William  Eggebrecht,  Kern  Machine  Tool  Company. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Renshaw.  dean  of  the  Continuation  School, 
inaugurated  these  foremen's  meetings  that  have  devcl 
oped  into  enthusiastic  gatherings  where  there  has  been 
an  interchange  of  many  valuable  ideas  between  the 
participants. 

*  >  » 

The  Effect  of  Titanium  Alloy  on  Slags. — The  Titau- 
ium  Alloy  Mfg.  Company,  1225  Oliver  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, publishes  a  new  pamphlet  entitled  "  Titanium  in 
Steel."  It  presents  interesting  details  of  the  results  of 
more  recent  practice  in  the  use  of  ferrotitanium  in  rail 
and  other  steels.  Some  new  material  is  given  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  of  titanium  alloy  on  slags.  Testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  given  by  a  number  of  well-known 
metallurgists  to  the  effect  that  titanium  not  only  elim- 
inates nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  also  by  forming  titan- 
ium oxide  imparts  fluidity  and  causes  the  elimination  jf 
slags.  The  fluiditj-  due  to  the  presence  of  titanic  acid 
has  been  found  to  be  greater  than  is  imparted  by  the 
oxidation  of  manganese,  aluminum  or  silicon,  and  titan- 
ium secures  the  entire  removal  of  slags,  as  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  elements  that  have  been  used  for  the 
cleansing  of  steel. 

*-•-• 

W.  W.  Lindsay  &  Co.,  Harrison  Building,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  have  purchased  a  tract  of  six  acres  of  land  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  below  Chester.  Pa.,  on  which 
they  will  erect  a  large  building  for  the  storage  of  struc- 
tural material  and  miscellaneous  contractors'  equipment 
and  tools.  Details  are  not  yet  decided  upon,  as  they  will 
draw  their  own  plans  and  do  their  own  erecting  work. 
Reports  that  a  shop  for  fabricating  structural  material 
would  be  erected  are  denied,  although  some  time  in  the 
future  they  may  decide  to  engage  in  that  character  of 
work. 


Tlie  Ducharme  Wrench  &  Novelty  Mfg.  Com- 
pany's Removal 


The  Du  Charme  Wrench  &  Xovelty  Mfg.  Company, 
Johnstown.  Pa.,  announces  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  located  in  leased  quarters,  and  that  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  appropriated  its 
site,  it  is  now  moving  to  Cambridge,  Ohio.  The  Cam- 
bridge Board  of  Trade  gave  the  company  as  a  bonus  a 
most  desirable  site  of  2  acres  along  a  continuous  switch, 
with  counuon  privileges  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads.  It  is  erecting  a  large  brick 
building.  GO  x  300  ft..  In  which  it  is  installing  the  most 
improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wrenches, 
pipe  vises  and  pipe  cutters.  The  tools  which  the  com- 
pany manufactures  are  all  patented,  are  novel  and  prac- 
tical, and  consist  of  the  following:  A  quick  adjusting 
open  top  pipe  vise,  a  quick  adjusting  bench  vise,  a  wall 
or  ceiling  fixture  wrench,  a  self-adjusting  wrench,  an  ad- 
justable alligator  wrench,  an  automobile  turret  head 
wrench  and  a  combination  roller  chain  pipe  cutter  and 
wrench.  These  tools  are  manufactured  of  all  drop  forg- 
ings.  The  new  plant  will  be  in  operation  and  In  position 
to  ship  goods  about  June  1. 


The  Tacoma  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Tacoma, 
AVash..  is  erecting  a  new  jobbing  foundry  plant  on  about 
a  3-acre  site,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city.  It  contemplates  at  present  the 
foundry  line  only,  without  any  machine  shop.  It  has  se- 
cured the  valuable  outfit  of  patterns  owned  by  the  late 
Gawley  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  has  purchased  its 
complete  foundry  equipment,  and  expects  to  be  in  opera- 
tion the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  company  will 
then  be  in  position  to  take  care  of  the  large  foundry  re- 
quirements of  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  district. 
John  Taylor  is  president;  Wilson  Webb,  vice-president, 
and  Thomas  B.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Samuel  W.  Hays'  Sons,  manufacturers'  agents,  Kee- 
nan  Building.  Pittsburgh,  have  sold  to  the  Diamourt 
-\lkali  Company,  Fairport,  Ohio,  three  cross  compouna 
four-valve  Corliss  engines  made  by  the  RIdgway  Dynamo 
&  Engine  Company,  direct  connected  to  250-kw.  direct 
current  RIdgway  generators;  to  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company.  Youngstown.  Ohio,  three  Whiting  electric 
cranes;  to  the  A.  M.  Byers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  one 
Whiting  crane,  and  to  J.  J.  Kennedy,  for  instalaltion  at 
Darlington.  Pa.,  a  16  x  18  in.  RIdgway  engine. 


The  Morris  Machine  Works,  Baldwinsville.  X.  Y..' cor- 
rects an  erroneous  item  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age 
of  March  2,  on  page  558,  stating  that  the  business  and 
plant  of  the  company  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Valley 
Iron  Works,  Wllliamsport,  Pa.  The  fact  is  that  the  Val- 
ley Iron  Works  has  purchased  the  Morris  Coupling  Com- 
pany, Baldwinsville,  which  manufactures  compression 
couplings  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Morris 
Machine  Works. 


-V  report  in  Philadelphia  and  Reading  newspapers 
last  week  announced  a  serious  accident  at  one  of  the 
Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company's  crane  furnaces  at  Cat- 
asauqua.  Pa.,  with  a  reported  loss  of  $20,000.  This  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "  break  out "  at  the  No.  2  fur- 
nace, a  not  unusual  occurrence  in  blast  furnace  practice, 
and  the  loss  entailed  was  less  than  $500.  The  furnace 
was  stopped  but  12  hours  and  has  since  been  operating 
regularly. 


The  Cleveland  Crane  &  Eugineertng  Company,  Wick- 
llffe.  Ohio,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  eight  motor-driven  traveling  wharf 
cranes  for  installation  at  Balboa  on  the  Panama  Canal 
for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  freight  cars. 


The  Standard  Chain  Company.  I'ittsburgh.  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conunissio:'. 
Washington.  D.  C.  for  2C00  ft.  of  li^-in.  hoisting  chain. 


On  petition  of  creditors,  R.  L.  Blackmore  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  Standard  Nipple  &  Tool  Com- 
pany. West  Newton,  Pa.  Insufficient  cajntal  is  given  as 
the  cause. 
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The  Pipe  Jobbers'  Convention 

The  sucoiicl  aimual  couventiou  of  the  Natioual  Asso- 
ciation of  Jol>bers  of  Wi-oiiglit  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 
was  hold  at  tlie  llollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March 
14  and  ir>.  Ahout  325  nienibers  were  [treseut.  The  oigan- 
ization  is  in  a  tlonrishing  condition  and  now  has  a  meni- 
bcrslilp  of  about  220.  It  is  stated  that  at  present  1)0  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  in  pipe  and  fittings  is  handled  by 
jobbers  who  are  members  of  the  association. 

The  convention  opened  Tuesday  morning  with  an 
open  session.  The  other  sessions,  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon,  were  executive.  Pres- 
ident A.  K.  Ford,  Ford  &  Kendig  Company,  Philadelphia, 
presided  at  the  opening  session,  his  introductory  re- 
marks largely  relating  to  the  improved  outloolv  iu  busi- 
ness conditions.  A  general  discussion  of  the  business 
situation  followed,  both  manufacturers  (a  number  of 
whom  attended  this  session)  and  jobbers  being  called 
upon  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  reports  were 
optimistic  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

At  the  first  executive  session  Tuesday  afternoon  Presi- 
dent Ford  made  his  aunual  address,  reports  were  sub- 
mitted by  other  officers,  new  business  was  talceu  up  and 
there  were  discussions  on  the  following  subjects :  "  Unin- 
telligent Competition."  "  Price-List  on  Malleable  Fit- 
tings "  and  "  Cost  of  Doing  Business."  The  programme 
Wednesday  moruing  included  reports  of  the  pipe,  fittings 
and  seamless  brass  and  copper  tubing  committees  with 
discussions  of  these  reports,  reports  of  members  of  the 
Territorial  Committee  on  conditions  in  their  territory, 
discussion  of  "  Standardization  of  Weight  of  Wrought 
Pipe,  Sizes  %  to  G-In.."  opened  by  W.  B.  Henion,  Heuiou 
&  Hubbell,  Chicago;  discussion  of  "Resale  Prices,"' 
oiiened  by  W,  M.  Pattison,  Pattisou  Supply  Company, 
Cleveland,  and  discussion  of  "  Manufacturers'  Competi- 
tion," opened  by  W.  L.  Rodgers.  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Sup- 
ply Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

The  topics  of  discussion  Wednesday  afternoon  were 
"  Competition  Based  on  Vindietiveuess,"  opened  by  J.  P. 
Fell,  W.  A.  Case  &  Sou  Mfg.  Company,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. ; 
"  Competition  Based  on  Honesty,  Quality  and  Service," 
opened  by  George  W.  K.  Taylor,  McManu  &  Taylor.  Xew 
York  City,  and  "  Should  We  Not  at  All  Times  Be  Re- 
bated for  Decline  in  Price  on  Stock  on  Hand  at  Time  of 
Such  Decline?"  opened  by  Francis  J.  Baker,  George  H. 
Tay  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  The  convention  closed 
late  Wednesday  with  the  election  of  officers.  The  enter- 
tainment included  a  vaudeville  programme,  smoker 
and  luncheon  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  Tuesday  evening 
and  a  theater  party  at  the  Hippodrome  Wednesday  everi- 
ing.  On  Monday  the  delegates  were  taken  to  Lorain, 
Ohio,  to  inspect  the  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Company. 


The  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company  Buys  the  Hydraulic 
Machine  Company's  Plant 


British  Steel  Companies  Not  Prosperous  in  19 10.— 

In  connection  with  the  forty-seventh  aunual  meeting  .)f 
the  Barrow  Hematite  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  in  London 
recently,  the  fact  was  again  emphasized  that  1910  was 
not  a  good  year  for  British  iron  and  steel  works.  Early 
in  the  year  the  outlook  was  favorable,  partly  because  of 
the  then  excellent  condition  of  the  American  iron  iri- 
dustry,  but  unfavorable  influences  appeared  before  the 
first  half  of  the  year  was  over.  The  company  produced 
270,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  against  215,000  tons  in  1909,  but 
while  this  indicated  improvement  attention  was  called 
to  the  small  margin  between  cost  and  selling  price,  the 
latter  being  low  while  tlie  price  of  iron  ore  was  abnor- 
mally high.  The  company  kept  its  rail  mill  quite  well 
employed,  but  it  also  made  sheet  bars  and  l)i!lets.  for 
which  jirices  were  not  well  maintained.  But  for  the  de- 
sire to  keep  down  overhead  charges  and  to  retain  its 
men  the  company  would  not  have  entered  these  latter 
lines  at  all. 

♦-•-* 

The  report  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
shows  that  on  March  1  the  number  of  Idle  freight  cars 
in  the  United  States  was  189.841,  compared  with  173,667 
on  February  15.  At  the  beginning  of  March.  1910.  idle 
cars  numbered  about  15,000. 


Negotiations  were  consunmiated  March  13  by  which 
the  H.  D.  Nuttall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  bought  the  en- 
tire plant  of  the  Hydraulic  Machine  Company,  belonging 
to  the  Henry  Aiken  Instate,  which  has  been  idle  for  some 
time.  The  transaction  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for  some 
years.  Tlie  Hydraulic  Machine  Coiniiaiiy  is  located  at 
Fifty-fourth  street  and  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad, 
and  has  about  six  acres  of  ground.  It  embraces  build- 
ings and  other  appointments  of  modern  construction, 
comprising  a  large  foinidry  with  two  open  hearth  steel 
furnaces,  a  large  structural  shop  with  a  full  etjuipment 
of  tools,  an  erecting  shop  of  large  size,  a  fine  well-fur- 
nished machine  shop,  power  house  and  several  auxiliary 
buildings.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Com- 
pany to  take  possession  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  po.ssible 
and  to  put  it  in  ijartial  operation  in  the  manufacture  of 
cut  gears.  The  equipment  will  l)e  moved  from  the  pres- 
ent plant  of  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company,  at  Fayette  street 
and  Garrison  place,  Pittsburgh,  to  the  works  just  pur- 
chased, concentrating  all  manufacturing  operations  there 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  when  the  old  plant  will  be 
abandoned.  The  company  will  more  than  double  its 
capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  cut  gears,  and  will  make 
it  much  the  largest  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  product.  The  R.  D.  Nuttall  Company  is  one  of 
the  Westinghouse  interests,  and  has  built  up  a  very  large 
domestic  and  foreign  trade. 


Pliiladelphia  Foundry  Foremen. — The  regular  month- 
ly meeting  of  the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Vicinity  was  held  at  the  Manufacturers' 
Club,  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  March  14,  with 
President  Clarence  R.  Brown  in  the  chair.  George  M. 
Beukert.  tieasurer,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  D.  M. 
Kittenger.  secretary,  was  elected  acting  treasurer,  pend- 
ing the  auditing  of  the  retiring  treasurer's  accounts. 
John  Birkiubine  and  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown  were  elected 
honorary  members.  The  paper  for  the  evening's  discus- 
sion was  on  "  Some  Incidents  in  the  History  of  the  Iron 
Trade."  by  George  C.  Davis,  official  chemist  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Davis  illustrated  his  paper  by  numerous 
lantern  slides,  showing  the  progress  from  the  early  fur- 
naces iu  \'irglnia  to  the  present  day  types,  and  referred 
to  the  various  methods  of  making  pig  iron,  wrought  iron 
and  steel  from  the  old  crude  processes  to  those  of  the 
present  da.w 

* «  > 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  held  at  High  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  March  7,  reports  showed  that  the  earnings  for  the 
year  1910  were  so  satisfactory  that  besides  the  regular 
7  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  amounting 
to  $35,000,  a  3  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  common  stock, 
amounting  to  $15,000,  had  been  paid  February  1,  1911, 
and  in  addition  thereto  snlistantial  sums  passed  to  the 
surplus  and  reserve  accounts.  The  company  reports  its 
business  as  being  in  a  most  jirosperous  condition,  and, 
witli  its  recently  completed  additions  to  its  plant  and 
equipment,  believes  it  has  every  reason  to  look  forward 
to  an  increase  for  the  coming  year.  The  retiring  Board 
of  Directors  was  re-elected. 


The  plant  of  the  Hicks  Locomotive  &  Car  Works, 
Chicago  Heights,  111.,  which  has  been  iu  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  for  some  time,  has  been  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  $470,000  by  William  Barbour,  who  has  conveyed  the 
property  to  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works.  This 
company  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $600,000 
capital  stock.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to 
operate  the  plant  at  full  capacity.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  William  Mclnnes,  president;  A.  M.  Gardner, 
vice-president;  William  Barbour,  treasurer;  C,  B.  Bruce, 
secretary.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  in  the 
Fisher  Building.  Cliicago. 
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Personal 


The  rumor  has  been  current  In  the  past  week  that 
Wm.  B.  Dickson  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  first 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
effective  May  1. 

H.  W.  Bryant  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Rolt'e  Iron 
Company.  Chicago,  to  Marcus  C.  Aurelius,  cashier  of 
the  Pullman  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Aurelius  will 
occupy  Mr.  Bryant's  position  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

The  Pawling  &  Haruischfeger  Company,  crane  man- 
ufacturer, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  elected  s.  H.  Sguier,  who  has  been 
with  the  comiiany  for  a  number  of  y^ars,  a  director  and 
secretary  of  the  company.  W.  H.  Hassenplug,  sales  man- 
ager, was  elected  a  director  and  second  vice-president, 
and  F.  P.  Breck,  also  associated  with  the  company  for 
many  years,  was  elected  a  director.  A.  Pawling,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  on  an  extended  automobile  trip 
through  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  will 
return  to  Milwaukee  in  June. 

J.  E.  A.  Moore,  who  was  associated  with  the  late 
John  W.  Seavei-.  consulting  engineer.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  for  the  C. 
O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland. 

John  F.  Nisbet,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  Oakley-Cir.- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  selected  as  manager  of  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  Triumph  Ice  Machine  Company. 

Mitchell  Pier,  formerly  foreman  of  the  transformer 
department,  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  at 
Oakley-Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  Schieren,  Jr.,  of  the  Charles  A.  Schieren 
Company,  leather  belting  manufacturer,  37  Ferry  street. 
New  York,  has  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in 
Europe,  where  he  visited  the  company's  branch  offices. 

Moses  Nelson  Baker,  editor  Engineering  Xcws,  New 
York,  will  address  the  Thomas  S.  Clarkson  Memorial 
School  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  at  the  charter  day 
exercises  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary,  on  the  evening  of 
March  17.  His  subject  will  be  "  The  Engineer  and  So- 
cial Service." 

Ellsworth  M.  Taylor,  who  has  been  connected  for  a 
nmnber  of  years  with  Touche,  Nlven  &  Co.,  New  York, 
as  a  specialist  in  works  organization,  production  costs 
and  accounting,  has  opened  an  office  in  his  own  name  .it 
30  Broad  street  New  York.  He  has  taken  over  all  of 
his  personal  business  and  will  continue  in  the  same  line 
of  work. 

George  K.  F.  Cotton,  who  has  been  selling  mining 
equipment  in  Johannesburg.  South  Africa,  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  this  country. 

Henry  Metzler  of  the  New  York  Metals  Selling  Com- 
pany and  A.  Burton  Cliff  of  the  United  States  Smelting 
Works,  Philadelphia,  have  been  elected  members  of  the 
New  York  Metal  Exchange. 

The  Shelby  Iron  Company,  Shelby.  Ala.,  states  that 
the  name  of  the  new  manager  of  that  company  is  Joseph 
W.  Keffer  and  not  James,  as  printed  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age. 

Dr.  Ing.  F.  A.  Springorum  of  Dortmund.  Germany, 
son  of  the  president  of  the  Verein  deutscher  Eisenhuet- 
tenleute,  who  has  been  in  this  country  since  October, 
has  returned  home.  While  here  he  filled  important  en- 
gagements as  a  metallurgist  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company, 
and  now  returns  to  Germany  to  take  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  a  similar  capacity. 

Werner  F.  von  Siemens,  junior  chief  engineer  of  the 
Siemens-Schuckert  Works,  Berlin,  which  is  the  largest 
German  electrical  manufacturing  firm,  and  Kurt  Maleyta 
and  Johannes  Buppe,  who  are  assistant  engineers,  are 
spending  several  weeks  in  this  country  visiting  American 
machinery  manufacturing  plants.  Accompanying  the  party 
Is  Prof.  Adolph  Wallichs.  instructor  of  metallurgy  in  the 


Technical  High  School  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  who  is  visiting 
American  industrial  schools. 

R.  A.  McKinuey,  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  has  taken  the  Pittsburgh  agency  for  the 
Manhattan  Rubber  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  which  manu- 
factures mechanical  rubber  goods.  It  will  open  a  ware- 
house in  Pittsburgh  in  the  near  future. 

D.  B.  Meachain  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Bermuda. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Branch  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  was  addressed  by  W.  R. 
Hulbert,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Goldschmidt  Thermit 
Company,  on  the  thermit  welding  process,  illustrating 
the  process  and  its  various  applications  with  lantern 
slides,  and  giving  a  demonstration  of  thermit  welding. 
Much  interest  was  shown  In  the  demonstration,  which 
was  witnessed  not  only  by  the  local  members  of  the 
society,  but  by  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  others  who  came  from  places 
as  remote  as  Akron  and  Lorain. 

Arthur  J.  MacBride,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Poca- 
hontas Fuel  Company,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  assistant  general  manager  of  that  company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
L.  M.  Breeden,  one  of  the  company's  traveling  salesmen 
out  of  Detroit. 

George  B.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Wal- 
ter G.  Miller,  deceased,  as  assistant  to  Roland  Gerry  in 
the  cold  rolled  and  power  transmission  sales  departments 
of  the  Jones  &  Eaughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwin   P.   Brown,   Newton,   Mass.,    has   been   elected 
general  manager  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  to  succeed  Charles  H.  Wilson,  deceased. 
♦-•-♦ 

The  Universal  Stenotype  Company,  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  completed  the  plans  for  its  factory.  The  plant  will 
consist  of  three  buildings.  The  main  building  and  office 
building  will  be  two  stories  and  the  foundry  one  story. 
The  specifications  call  for  47,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
All  buildings  will  be  of  absolutely  fireproof  construction, 
and  in  all  probability  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  steel 
sash.  The  machinery  will  be  direct  motor  driven,  but  as 
the  company  will  purchase  its  electric  power,  it  will  not 
be  interested  in  boilers  or  generators.  The  company  is  in 
the  market  for  office,  factory,  foundry,  woodworking  and 
tempering  equipment.  It  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  of  heating  and  electrical  apparatus, 
as  well  as  contractors  for  their  installation. 


The  Elevator  Safeguards  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $.50,000  capital  stock  to  man- 
ufacture an  automatic  elevator  safety  device  formerly 
made  by  the  Elevator  Safety  Equipment  Company  of  the 
same  city.  The  device  prevents  the  elevator  shaft  door 
from  being  opened  except  while  the  car  is  level  with  the 
landing  and  prevents  the  starting  of  the  car  before  the 
door  has  been  closed.  The  company  will  be  under  the 
management  of  John  W.  Stearns.  A  factory  building 
will  not  be  erected  at  present,  the  company  having  made 
arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  its  product. 


The  Hart-Parr  Company,  Charles  City.  Iowa,  issues 
an  interesting  pamphlet  describing  what  it  terms  "  the 
modern  farm  horse."  This  is  a  30  to  45  hp.  kerosene 
tractor  which  will  at  one  time  pull  five  or  six  plows, 
turning  furrows  14  in.  deep,  or  two  10-ft.  harrow  discs 
and  a  drill,  or  three  S-ft.  grain  binders.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  all  kinds  of  ground  two  men  will  average  25 
acres  a  day  in  plowing  with  this  tractor.  The  company 
has  a  very  large  plant  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  tractors,  which  shows  the  striking  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  their  introduction  for  farm  purposes. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  a  contract  with 
the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  for  a  new  ore 
handling  plant  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  consisting  of  four  15- 
ton  unloaders  and  a  612-ft.  bridge,  equipped  with  15-ton 
buckets. 
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Obituary 


Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  founder  and  editor  of  tbe  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  Boston,  Mass..  died  March  12,  aged  S4 
years.  He  was  born  in  Boston  and  was  educated  in  the  local 
public  school.*.  Ho  entered  newspaper  life  on  the  Boston 
Daily  Journal,  and  later  went  to  the  Boston  Daily  Trar- 
clcr,  becoming  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  paper  under 
the  firm  name  of  Wortliington.  Flanders  &  Guild.  About 
185S  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Commercial  Bulle- 
tin which  is  one  of  the  leading  business  journals  of  the 
country.  His  son.  Curtis  Guild.  Jr..  was  recently  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

IJoHEBT  ■\Vali..\ck,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  pioneer  ship- 
builder on  the  Great  Lalces,  died  at  St.  reterslnirg.  Fla.. 
March  7.  aged  7C  years.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
located  in  Cleveland  wlien  about  20  years  of  age.  securing 
employment  in  a  machine  shop.  In  1S69,  with  others, 
he  purchased  a  machine  shop  whicli  the  new  owners 
named  the  Globe  Iron  Works.  Later  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Cleveland  Drydock  Company  and  of  the 
Globe  .Shipbuilding  Company,  the  latter  afterw-ard  being 
taken  over  l>y  the  Globe  Iron  Works  Company.  In  ISSO 
Mr.  Wallace  and  associates  formed  the  Cleveland  Ship- 
building Company,  of  which  he  was  made  president.  In 
189!)  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company  was  formed 
to  take  in  the  shipbuilding  plants  at  Cleveland  and  sev- 
eral other  lake  ]iorts  and  Mr.  Wallace  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  latter  company  until  seven  years  ago.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
sons  are  connected  with  the  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. James  C.  Wallace  being  president ;  R.  B.  Wallace, 
general  manager,  and  Lindsay  H.  Wallace,  assistant 
manager. 

Charles  S.  Dick,  for  IS  years  connected  with  tbe 
McKenua  Brothers  Brass  Company,  I'lttsburgh.  died  at 
his  home  at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  March  7,  after  a  long  illness, 
aged  38  years.    He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

Frank  S.  Layng,  president  of  the  Illinois  Zinc  Com- 
pany, Peru,  111.,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City 
February  11.. 


A   Great   Power   Development   in   Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  B.  &  O.  has  or- 
dered 1000  box  cars  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
Southern  100  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  recent  order  of  the  American  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company  \^as  for  1000  cars.  The  Ann  Arbor 
has  bought  110  freight  cars,  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  300,  and  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac 50.  The  Illinois  Central  will  build  500  refrigera- 
tor cars  in  its  own  shops.  The  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
Bay  Railroad  has  ordered  175  steel  under  frame  flat 
cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and 
50  ore  cars  from  the  Hart-Otis  Car  Company.  The  New 
York.  Westchester  &  Boston  has  bought  30  passenger 
cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The  Rock 
Island  is  expected  to  buy  1450  freight  cars,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  1200  to  1400.  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  1200  and 
the  Western  Maryland  500.  The  Lackawanna  has  oi-- 
dered  35  locomotives,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  20  and  the 
Illinois  Central  40.  The  Pere  Marquette  is  inquiring  for 
50,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  for  20  and  the  Western 
Maryland  for  40. 

•-•-♦ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lack- 
awanna Steel  Company,  held  March  S  at  the  new  general 
offices  of  the  company  at  its  plant  at  Lackawanna  City, 
near  Buffalo,  N.  1'.,  the  following,  whose  terms  expired, 
were  re-elected  for  the  full  term  of  three  years :  E.  A.  S. 
Clarke,  William  L.  Brown.  Edwin  S.  Marston.  Samuel 
Mather,  Ogden  Mills.  Moses  Taylor  Pine  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt.  James  A.  Campbell  was  also  elected  a  di- 
rector, his  term  expiring  in  March,  1913. 


Generation  of  electric  power  from  anthracite  coal 
directly  at  the  mine,  with  the  distribution  of  such  power 
by  high  voltage  transmission  lines  to  industries  in  sur- 
rounding territory,  ultimately  even  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia, is  to  be  undertaken  on  a  big  scale  by  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company.  The  project  contemplates 
an  expenditure  of  3:3,000,000  now,  and  of  ?10,000,000  in 
all.  This  electric  power  plant  will,  according  to  pro- 
posed plans,  be  loc-dted  10  miles  went  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
at  Ilauto,  Pa.,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  company's  coal 
mines,  and  also  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
available.  An  existing  reservoir  will  be  increased  by 
the  construction  of  a  higher  dam  to  a  storage  capacity  of 
1,000.000.000  gal.  and  an  area  of  about  400  acres.  The 
company  owns  the  entire  drainage  l)asin. 

The  first  unit  of  the  power  plant  will  have  a  supply 
capacity  of  20,000  kw.  To  insure  this,  three  electric  gen- 
erators of  10,000  kw.  will  bo  installed.  Gradually  the 
plant  is  to  be  enlarged  to  100,000  kw.  capacity.  Within 
a  year  the  company  expects  to  have  the  first  section  of 
the  Hauto  electric  power  plant  in  operation.  The  plan  is  to 
supply  electric  current  first  to  the  cement  and  slate  in- 
dustries in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties.  These 
are  in  a  territory  from  20  to  40  miles  distant  from  the 
l)roposod  plant.  From  the  Hauto  plant  alternating  cur- 
rent of  a  very  high  voltage  will  be  carried  by  transmis- 
sion lines  to  four  transforming  stations  at  Slatingtou, 
Nazareth.  Bath  and  Bangor,  Pa.,  where  it  will  be  stepped 
dow'U,  and,  where  necessary,  transformed  into  direct 
current  for  delivery  to  consumers.  The  transmission 
lines  will  be  constructed  largely  along  the  Lehigh  Navi- 
gation Canal  and  on  the  right  of  way  on  the  controlled 
Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad.  As  the  plant  is  in- 
creased the  idea  is  to  carry  electric  power  to  Allentown, 
Easton.  Trenton,  and,  ultimately,  probably  throughout 
the  section  to  Philadelphia. 

The  electric  power  and  distribution  service,  which 
the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is  preparing  to 
introduce,  will  be  conducted  by  subsidiary  companies 
controlled  by  it  and  through  which  it  will  finance  the 
undertaking.  Charters  for  25  such  companies  have  been 
applied  for  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  incorporators  in  each  case  being  W.  A.  Lathrop, 
Kollin  H.  Wilbur  and  H.  F.  Baker,  all  officers  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company. 


Republic  Blast  Furnaces  All  Active. — The  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  blow  in  its  Xo.  3  Pioneer  furnace 
at  Thomas.  Ala..  March  12.  It  now  has  all  of  its  nine 
furnaces  in  blast,  Hall  furnace  in  the  Shenango  Valley 
having  gone  in  in  February.  Its  Bessemer  steel  depart- 
ment at  Youngstown  is  operatirg  at  100  per  cent,  of 
capacity,  while  its  new  tube  works  are  now  running  at 
about  70  per  cent,  of  their  rated  output.  The  Brown- 
Bonnell  mills  at  Youngstown  are  running  practically  full, 
thougli  some  of  the  hand  mills  at  tins  plant  and  the 
Mahoning  A'alley  works  are  not  fully  employed. 


The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, put  in  operation  March  0  one  of  its  high  spee<l 
steam  hydrauiic  forging  presses  at  the  Mare  Island 
Xnvyyard,  another  JIarch  7  at  tlie  works  of  the  Titus- 
ville  Forge  Company.  Titusville.  Pa.,  and  March  S  shipped 
one  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh,  which  will  be  in  operation  about  April  1. 
The  first  named  jiress  is  of  the  single  frame  type,  of 
30ii  tons  capacity,  and  the  other  two  are  of  the  four- 
column  type  of  1.000  tons  capacity. 


Sidney  Wheelhouse,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  the 
Hoover-Owens-Rentschler  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has 
sold  to  the  Portsmouth  Steel  Company.  Portsmouth. 
Ohio,  a  32  X  54  in.  heavy  duty  Hamilton-Corliss  engine 
for  rolling  mill  work. 


The  Fort  I'itt  Bridge  Works.  House  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, is  making  an  addition.  65  x  400  ft.,  to  its  plant 
at  Canonsburg.  Pa.  Contracts  on  hand  include  a  steel 
pier  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  a  steel  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  Ri\er  at  Sewickley.  Pa.,  which  is  more  than  half 
completed. 
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A  Coal  Miners'  Compensation  Plan 

A  Fund  to  Be  Raised  by  a  State  Tax  of  One 
Cent  Per  Ton 


The  Auieiieau  Jllniug  Congress  is  distributing  copies 
of  a  proposed  plan  to  provide  compensation  for  the  vic- 
tims of  coal  mine  accidents  and  a  pension  for  aged  coal 
mine  worlsers.  The  plan  takes  the  form  of  a  bill  and 
has  been  in  preparation  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
committee  of  that  organization  composed  of  John  H. 
Jones,  David  Eoss,  W.  R.  Woodford  and  J.  W.  Dawson. 
The  following  are  some  of  its  principal  provisions : 

Section  1  authorizes  the  legal  taxing  authority  of  a 
county  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  1  cent  per  ton  on  all  coal 
mined  and  shipped  or  sold  l.ocally. 

Section  3  requires  State  treasurers  to  keep  the  pi'o- 
ceeds  of  such  taxes  In  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Employers'  Accident  Indemnity  Fund. 

Section  4  provides  that  all  employees  in  and  around 
coal  mines,  coal  washers  and  tipples  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  indemnity  for  all  injuries  caused  by  accidents, 
and  a  monthly  benefit  during  disability  occasioned  by 
old  age,  the  basis  of  compensation  to  be  the  average 
monthly  wages  received  fo.r  the  five  years  Immediately 
preceding  such  accident,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  $70 
for  each  mouth,  the  monthly  benefit  to  be  in  no  case 
more  than  $35  or  less  than  $25.  If  an  accident  results 
within  30  days  in  the  death  of  the  workman  the  legal 
representatives  of  each  single  man  shall  receive  from  the 
fund  $500 ;  the  legal  representatives  of  each  head  of  a 
family  living  with  or  supporting  such  family  shall  re- 
ceive $500,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  monthly  beneiit 
for  three  years  following  the  accident  a  sum  equal  to  .50 
per  cent,  of  such  workman's  average  wages  plus  10  per 
cent,  of  such  average  wages  for  each  child  under  Lf; 
years  of  age  at  the  time  such  benefits  are  payable,  and 
10  per  cent,  of  such  wages  additional  for  five  or  more 
years  of  continuous  service  with  his  then  employer,  but 
in  any  case  such  monthly  payments  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  wage  of  such  employee  nor  the  total  sum  of 
$3000.  If  the  injuries  incapacitate  the  workman  from 
the  pursuance  of  his  usual  work,  he  shall  dur- 
ing such  incapacity  receive  a  monthly  benefit  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  his  average  monthly 
wages  during  the  preceding  year  plus  10  per  cent,  or 
such  wages  for  each  child  under  16  at  the  time  such 
benefits  are  payable  and  10  per  cent,  of  such  wages  for 
five  or  more  years  of  continuous  sei^ice  with  his  then 
employer,  but  such  benefits  are  not  to  exceed  the  total 
sum  of  $2000.  It  is  provided  that  a  workman  shall  re- 
ceive for  the  loss  of  one  hand  12  months'  wages ;  one 
arm.  IS  months'  wages ;  one  foot,  0  months'  wages ;  one 
leg,  12  months'  wages ;  one  eye.  (J  months'  wages ;  both 
hands  or  both  arms  or  both  feet  or  both  legs  or  both 
eyes,  a  sum  equal  to  his  average  wages  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  but  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  S3000.  Any 
workman  employed  for  25  years  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry, for  the  last  10  years  of  which  he  shall  have 
been  so  employed  within  the  State,  when  he  reaches  the 
age  of  (55  years  and  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  usual 
labor  or  labor  of  any  sort  about  any  mine,  washer  or 
tipple,  by  reason  of  old  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  sum  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  average  monthly  wages 
during  the  preceding  10  years.  Proper  restrictions  are 
made  so  as  to  guard  against  imposition. 

Section  S  provides  for  an  Advisory  Board  of  three 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
representative  coal  operator  and  one  a  reiiresentative 
coal  miner,  who  will  have  general  control  and  supervision 
of  the  administration  and  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  9  provides  that  if  the  special  tax  shall  be 
found  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  needed  the  State  .\uditor  is  authorized  to  change 
the  amount  of  the  levy   provided   for. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
to  submit  the  bill  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  coal 
producing   States  as   a  practical   solution   of   a   problem 


which  is  now  causing  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
necessary  victims  of  the  mining  industry  may  be  cared 
for.  By  the  plan  proposed  the  burden  of  losses  entailed 
by  such  accidents  is  equalized,  certainty  of  settlement 
is  Insured  and  the  opportunity  is  given  to  add  this  ex- 
pense to  the  cost  of  production  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
the  burden  upon  the  ultimate  consumer  who  should  be 
willing  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  production  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  as- 
sociation are  at  1510  Court  place,  Denver,  Colo.  The 
secretary.  J.  F.  Callbreath.  Jr.,  has  a  temporary  office 
at  Bancroft  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  British  Iron  Market 


I;eports  from  the  British  iron  trade  indicate  that 
conditions  are  not  as  favorable  in  pig  iron  as  they  were 
at  the  opening  of  the  .vear,  while  in  finished  material 
thej-  are  only  fairly  satisfactory.  Makers  of  Cleveland 
pig  iron  do  not  take  a  very  hopeful  view,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  pig  iron  stocks  In  Connal's  stores  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  On  March  2,  1911,  the  total  of 
Cleveland  iron  in  store  was  570,707  tons,  against  411,357 
tons  on  March  3,  1910.  The  increase  in  February  was 
17.1S1  tons,  against  21.769  tons  in  January,  22.334  tons 
in  December  and  20.575  tons  in  November.  Cleveland 
warrants  have  touched  4S  shillings  TV,  pence,  which  was 
the  minimum  in  1910.  The  idea  entertained  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  that  prices  might  advance  in  the 
first  quarter  has  been  given  up.  The  East  Coast  hema- 
tite pie  Iron  trade  is  less  satisfactory  and  prices  are 
weaker.  Producers  are  asking  £5  shUliugs  for  delivery 
in  the  first  half,  while  hematite  iron  in  second  hands  is 
sold  at  64  shillings  0  pence.  Spanish  ores  continue  high, 
quotations  on  Rubic  ore  being  22  shillings  6  pence,  deliv- 
ered. The  coke  trade  is  also  suffering  from  overproduc- 
tion. The  usual  price  is  15  shillings  6  pence  for  furnace 
coke,  delivered  at  Middlesbrough. 

Xew  orders  for  finished  steel  are  not  plentiful,  but 
/nills  still  have  good  specifications,  particularly  in  ship- 
building material.  Rails  have  been  in  a  little  better  de- 
mand and  the  basis  of  fo  15  shillings  is  firmly  held.  On 
the  Northeast  Coast  steel  ship  plates  are  quoted  at  £6 
15  shillings,  which  Is  10  shillings  above  the  basis  of  one 
year  ago.  In  South  StafTordshire,  the  finished  iron  trade 
is  feeling  Belgian  competition  on  bars.  The  tin  plate 
trade  is  quiet,  but  Welsh  mills  are  very  well  occupied. 
The  common  quotation  for  Bessemer  I.  C.  coke  plates. 
South  Wales,  is  15  shillings.  Reference  is  made  by  the 
IniiiiHongcr  to  the  sale  of  black  plates  covered  with 
aluminum  on  one  side  only.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  British  patentees  for  their  manufacture  in 
Germany,  Holland  and  France. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  March  13,  in  an 
opinion  read  by  Justice  Day,  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  corporation  tax.  The  decision  was  unanimous. 
The  court  held  that  the  corporation  tax  was  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  that  the  Constitution  clothed  it  with 
the  taxing  power ;  that  it  was  uniform  throughout  the 
Fnited  States,  and  affected  all  alike :  that  it  did  not  in- 
vade the  rights  of  the  State;  that  Congress,  having  the 
power  of  taxation,  when  it  exercised  it,  without  discrimi- 
nation, the  question  resolved  itself  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress,  which,  even  if  wrong,  was  a  matter  for  the 
voters,  and  not  the  courts,  to  pass  upon.  The  corporation 
tax  law  is  a  section  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  planning  new  and  im- 
proved iron  ore  and  coal  docks  at  Its  Blackwell  Canal 
terminals  at  South  Buffalo.  N.  T..  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000.  The  ore  docks  will  be  constructed  of  concrete 
for  surface  storage  and  will  be  equipped  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  latest  tjpe  of  electricall.v  operated  Hewlitt 
unloaders.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  from  the 
ore  docks,  the  coal  docks  and  chutes  heretofore  in  use 
will  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  trestles  and  coal  pockets 
to  provide  for  the  more  expeditious  loading  of  anthracite 
into  vessel  holds. 
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Its  Field  of  Application  Not  Confined  to  Production  or  Any  Other  Single  Department— 

The  Various  Divisions  Co-ordinate 


By  H.  F.  Stimpson.* 


In  a  recent  article  in  tliese  columus.t  I  endeavored 
to  sliow  that  administration  may  be  considered  as  an 
exact  science,  having  its  own  particular  fornuilae.  which 
can  be  applied  to  any  line  of  business  as  well  as  the 
science  of  applied  mechanics  or  that  of  arithmetic.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  correct  a  somewhat  common 
misapprehension  as  to  the  real  purpose  for  which  this 
science  is  employed. 

Interviews  with  prominent  men  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  furnished  me  with 
abundant  evidence  that  the  purpose  of  administration 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  direct  control  of  physical 
force,  either  human,  animal  or  mechanical.  This  belief, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Mental  Force  and  Physical  Force 

Man  differs  from  an  animal  or  a  machine  in  that  he 
possesses  a  mental  force  through  which  he  can  direct 
not  only  his  own  physical  force  and  that  of  other  men, 
together  with  that  of  animals  and  machines,  but  by 
which  also  he  can  control  the  mental  force  of  other  men 
and  through  them  the  physical  forces  which  they  may 
control  or  direct. 

If  such  are  the  facts  it  is  even  of  more  importance 
that  we  should  understand  the  laws  governing  the  control 
and  direction  of  this  mental  force  than  the  laws  regard- 
ing physical  force.  That  such  are  the  facts  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following : 

1.  JIan  is  dependent  on  commodities  for  both  exist- 
ence and  pleasure. 

2.  A  commodity  is  material  to  which  force  has  been 
applied  with  such  results  as  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  man. 

3.  Force  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  (a)  Physical 
force,  which  is  applied  directly  to  the  material  and  may 
be  of  either  animal  or  mechanical  origin;  (b)  Mental 
force,  by  which  the  physical  force  of  men,  animals  or 
machines  Is  either  controlled  or  directed. 

4.  Mental  force  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  intelligent  use 
of  physical  force  toward  a  given  end. 

5.  Mental  force  is  one  of  the  peculiar  possessions  of 
man  which  distinguishes  him  from  animals. 

6.  The  real  value  of  a  commodity  among  men  is.  then, 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  mental  force,  even  more 
than  to  the  amount  of  physical  force,  which  has  entered 
into  its  production.  Real  commerce,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exchange  of  mental  force  far  more  than  of 
physical  force,  or  of  the  commodities  produced  by  force, 
or  even  of  money,  which  is  not  a  force  at  all  but  a  mere 
token  of  force. 

7.  Mental  force  is  an  inherent  possession  of  man  from 
birth  and  is,  therefore,  his  prime  trading  capital. 

S.  Education  develops  but  does  not  create  mental 
force. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  tlie  force  produced  by 
falling  v\'ater  or  that  produced  by  animals  working  in 
a  treadmill  is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity  and  that  the 
force  produced  by  the  utilization  of  steam  is  due  to  the 
liberation  and  transformation  of  the  energy  which  the 
sun  long  since  stored  up  in  coal  or  other  fuel.  But  how 
much  do  we  really  know  about  it  after  all?  What  we 
really  know  the  most  about  is  not  the  origin  of  the  force 
but  what  it  will  do  under  given  conditions.  If,  then,  we 
consider  mental  force  as  of  unknown  origin  and  are  con- 
tent, for  the  present,  with  observing  its  effects  under 
given  conditions,  may  we  not  by  analogical  reasoning 

♦  Chief  engineer,  Universal  Audit  Company,  New  YorU. 
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rob  it  of  some  of  its  mysteries  and  predict  its  behavior 
with  somewhat  reasonable  certainty? 

Measurement  of  Force 

We  have  demonstrated  above  that  mental  force  con- 
trols physical  force,  and  we  know  that — 

9.  Physical  force  can  be  and  now  is  measured  by  a 
compound  unit  composed  of  distance,  weight  and  time, 
commonly  known  as  a  horsepower. 

10.  The  amount  of  jihysical  force  which  a  normal  man 
can  generate  daily  is  now  known  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  and  is  expressed  in  units  known  as  man  power, 
having  a  definite  relation  to  a  horsepower. 

11.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  physical  force  which  a  man  can  physically  control  as 
well  as  that  which  he  can  generate. 

12.  Either  of  these  may  be  the  measure  of  a  "  fair 
day's  work  "  according  to  conditions. 

1.3.  Until  the  units  liy  which  mental  force  can  be 
measured  are  discovered  we  may  measure  it  by  the  units 
of  physical  force  controlled  or  directed  by  the  mental 
force. 

14.  It  should  be  possible  to  determine,  on  this  basis, 
the  amount  of  a  fair  day's  mental  work. 

Apportionment  of  Physical  Force 

Let  us  now  consider  the  use  of  physical  force.  We 
already  determine,  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  the 
amount  of  force  which  must  be  imparted  to  the  machine 
by  its  individual  motor,  and  we  regulate  the  size  and 
capacity  of  the  feed  wires,  cables,  generator,  engine, 
throttle  valve,  and  boilers  accordingly.  We  also  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  coal,  according  to  its  richness  in 
thermal  units,  which  will  be  necessary  as  being,  humanly 
speaking,  the  prime  source  of  the  desired  force.  The 
knowledge  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  these  things 
has  been  obtained  by  specialists  through  study  and  ex- 
periment, and  they  have  placed  their  discoveries  at  the 
disposal  of  all  mankind.  By  such  means  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  either  the  number  of  machines  which  a 
given  amount  of  coal  will  operate  or  the  amount  of  coal 
and  other  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
a  given  number  of  machines. 

The  jihysieal  force  of  the  human  body  is  comparable 
to  the  force  of  <an  inert  machine;  and  while  we  have 
some  information  on  the  subject  it  is  not  as  definite  or 
as  extensive  as  it  should  or  might  be.  Hence  the  fre- 
quent and  bitter  strife  between  capital  and  labor  over  the 
amount  of  a  "  fair  day's  work."  It  is  true  that  certain 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  man  power  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  horsepower,  but  what  we  sorely  need  is  an 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the  relation  which  should 
exist  between  the  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation  for  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  load,  in  order  that  they  may  be  so  ad- 
justed in  the  predetermination  of  industrial  operations 
that  the  maximum  of  work  may  be  obtained  without  ex- 
ceeding the  elastic  limit  of  the  worker  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  inert  machinery. 

The  High  Cost  of  Man  Power 

The  reason  why  this  investigation  has  been  neglected 
is.  perhaps,  our  monumental  failure  to  grasp  the  tremen- 
dous excess  of  the  cost  of  human  over  mechanical  phys- 
ical force.  The  large  electric  power  companies  will  quote 
prices  per  kilowatt  hour  of  from  10  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  as  little  as  200  kilowatt  hours  per  month  down 
to  fi  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  as  much  as  3.500  kilowatt 
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hours  per  month.  And  I  have  known  current  to  be 
bought  for  as  little  as  2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  very 
large  quantities.  If  a  man  power,  as  has  been  stated 
by  a  recognized  engineering  authority,  is  about  one-tenth 
of  a  horsepower,  then,  on  the  basis  that  a  horsepower  is 
seven-eighths  of  a  kilowatt,  and  that  labor  is  paid  ^5 
cents  per  hour,  human  physical  force  is  from  16.5  to  S2.5 
times  as  expensive  as  electro-niotlve  force — the  force  in 
each  case  being  purchased  from  the  generator. 

Consider  the  elaborate  investigations  which  are  made 
into  questions  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering : 
the  money  and  effort  put  into  educational  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  young  along  these  lines ;  the  struggle 
to  produce  mechanical  refinements  and  power  saving  de- 
vices ;  tlie  tests  of  coal  and  other  fuels ;  the  gauges  for 
measuring  the  use  of  power — and  then  consider  the  great 
lack  of  consideration,  along  anything  like  parallel  lines. 
of  the  economical  use  of  human  power,  each  unit  of 
which  costs  so  many  more  of  our  dear  American  dollars, 
which  we  are  supposed  to  chase  so  madly. 

The  Waste  of  Skilled  Man  Power 

In  our  employment  of  "unskilled''  labor — the  man 
who  sweeps  the  street  or  office,  the  porter  in  the  store  or 
terminal,  the  roustabout  in  the  factory  yard  or  on  the 
wharf — we  are  madly  extravagant,  but  even  more  so  in 
the  case  of  skilled  labor,  which  costs  several  times  as 
much.  And  the  consumer  pays  the  hill.  Yet  the  efficiency 
engineer,  who  has  discovered  this  waste  and  is  able  and 
ready  to  remedy  it,  is  the  scorn  and  the  Jest  of  the  aver- 
age manager  from  Maine  to  'Frisco ;  and  even  the  laborer, 
who  is  more  to  be  excused,  not  understanding  the  matter 
correctly,  does  not  always  recognize  liim  as  the  friend 
he  really  is  to  all  men.  The  most  efficient  way  to  utilize 
the  physical  strength  of  man  is  to  employ  it  in  the  con- 
trol of  machinery  by  which  the  work  is  actually  per- 
formed, rather  than  in  the  actual  manipulation  of  the 
tool  itself.  The  locomotive  engineer,  through  his  valves 
and  levers,  controls  a  far  greater  amount  of  force  than 
he  can  personally  generate,  and  in  such  cases  any  lack 
of  efficiency  is  all  the  more  manifest  and  deplorable. 

Apportionment  of  Mental  Force 

Passing  now  to  the  control  of  the  mental  force,  let 
us  compare  the  mind  of  the  worker  to  the  individual 
motor  on  the  machine  tool ;  the  foremen  to  the  feed 
wires ;  the  superintendents  to  the  feed  cables ;  the  man- 
agers and  vice-presidents  to  the  generator  and  engine; 
the  general  manager  to  the  engineer ;  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  the  boilers,  where  the  latent  force  of  the  stock- 
holders, who  in  turn  correspond  to  the  coal,  is  collected 
and  transformed.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  take  the  ground 
that,  in  the  transmission  of  this  force,  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  may  be  made  applicable  as  in  the  han- 
dling of  any  other  force?  May  we  not  measure  the  amount 
of  mental  force  expended  by  the  amount  of  physical 
fore  controlled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foremen  ;  or  the 
amount  directed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  higher  official,  who 
deals  with  sub-administrators  only?  Must  we  not  secure 
proper  proportions  between  the  administrators  and  the 
demands  upon  them,  as  well  as  proper  connections  lie- 
tween  them  through  which  this  force  may  flow?  Must 
we  not  determine  proper  standards  for  their  jierformances 
and  olitain  proper  records  of  the  results  which  they  pro- 
duce? Must  we  not  adequately  insulate  the  lines  over 
which  this  force  is  transmitted  and  guard  against  cross- 
connections  and  short  circuits,  which  tend  to  produce 
waste  and  confusion?  And  should  we  not  also  introduce 
intensifying  forces  at  the  proper  points,  even  as  oxygen 
is  introduced  into  a  flame  with  a  blowpipe,  In  the  shape 
of  specialists  who  have  special  knowledge  of  certain  sub- 
jects which  can  only  be  attained  by  long  and  special 
study?  All  these  things  would  appear  to  be  reasonable 
assumptions  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  more 
tangible  matters. 

Production  Only  One  Field  of  Application 

From  both  the  previous  article  and  the  foregoing  it 
may  have  been  erroneously  Inferred  that  this  concep- 
tion of  administration  as  the  science  of  the  control  of 
power,  both  mental  and  physical,  is  of  v.alue  in  connec- 


tion with  only  one  certain  department  of  a  business  va- 
riously designated  as  the  producing,  operating  or  manu- 
facturing department,  and  that  the  other  departments — ■ 
those  concerned  in  selling,  financing,  &c. — are  controlled 
along  other  lines. 

This  is  one  of  two  ideas  which  are  tremendous  stum- 
bling blocks  in  the  way  of  progress.  In  every  line  of  effort 
it  Is  the  mental  force  of  those  who  are  behind  the  move- 
ment which  not  only  energizes  those  at  the  head  of  the 
active  operations,  but  is  li.v  them  so  transmitted  and 
directed  as  to  energize  all  whom  they  control  or  direct. 
This  is  the  force  that  "  gets  things  done."  Money  is  not 
itself,  as  said  above,  any  kind  or  type  of  force. 

Co-ordinate  Divisions  of  Business 

The  other  idea  which  is  a  stumbling  block  is  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  divisions  of  a  business  is  superior 
to  or  inferior  to  another.  Unless  a  logical  and  true  bal- 
ance Is  preserved  among  these  the  development  of  the 
business  will  be  one-sided,  resulting  in  maladministra- 
tion. Many  businesses  are  far  less  successful  than  they 
might  be.  because  the  manager  has  gained  his  experience 
largely  in  one  or  two  divisions  and  thus  has  been  unable 
to  acquire  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

We  need  men  who  are  trained  chiefly  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  administration  and  supplementarily  in  the  de- 
tails of  all  of  the  divisions.  It  Is  only  because  admin- 
istration has  not  been  and  as  yet  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  science  in  Itself  that  men  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize its  dignity  and  Importance;  have  been  content  with 
this  one-sided  training  and  have  given  the  first  place  in 
their  minds  and  attention  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
a  business  rather  than  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  No 
man  can  be  a  good  general  manager  because  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  financier,  salesman  or  producer.  If  he 
gains  eminence  it  will  be  in  spite  of  this  fact.  It  is  the 
ability  to  surround  oneself  with  able  men  in  the  different 
lines;  to  give  directions  as  to  what  is  desired  in  such  a 
manner  as  properly  to  supplement  the  information  at 
present  possessed  by  the  subordinates ;  to  determine 
proper  standards  for  performance;  to  secure  proper  rec- 
ords of  achievements  and  to  judge  departmental  results 
broadly  and  equitably  from  a  comparison  of  these,  that 
insures  success. 

The  field  of  application  of  the  science  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  direct  control  of  mental  force,  and  through  it 
of  physical  force,  lies,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
business  as  a  whole,  and  it  must  be  so  applied  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  If,  then,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  real,  if  soujewhat  intangible,  force  and  one  which 
is  amenable  to  much  the  same  formulae  as  are  other 
forces  with  which  we  deal  more  complacently,  though  we 
know  but  little  more  about  them,  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  men  who  have  made  a  long  study  of  this  subject  are 
better  able  to  devise  effective  means  for  the  utilization 
of  this  force  than  those  who  have  not  approached  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view?  Is  it  not  even  more  Im- 
portant that  the  control  of  this  mighty  force,  over  and 
above  all  lesser  forces,  should  be  Intrusted  to  those  men 
who  have  demonstrated,  when  dealing  with  other  matters, 
their  right  to  the  title  of  engineer,  who  has  been  defined 
as  one  who  "  controls  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  use  and 
convenience  of  man  "? 

«  »  » 

The  Follausbee  Brothers  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  polished  and  blue  steel  sheets,  electrical 
sheets,  tin  plate,  &c.,  will,  on  April  1,  commence  mailing 
to  architects,  sheet  metal  workers  and  those  interested 
in  building  generally,  a  series  of  four-page  pictorial  de- 
scriptions of  roofs  on  which  Follansbee  products  were 
used.  The  series  will  be  known  as  "  The  Tin  Truth 
Bulletins  of  Good  Tin  Roofs."  and  will  reach  the  archi- 
tects semimonthly  and  the  sheet  metal  workers  monthly. 
The  views  shown  will  include  residences,  schools, 
churches,  factories,  depots,  municipal  buildings,  ware- 
houses, hotels,  &c.  Every  sheet  metal  worker,  roofer 
and  architect  desiring  the  series  should  write  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  company  requesting  his 
name  added  to  the  mailing  list. 
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Examples  of  Economies  Due  to  a  Study  of  Sand  and  Binder  Problems 


BY    H.    M.   LANE. 


In  many  cases  by  the  proiier  selection  of  supplies  and 
equipment  a  core  room  manager  may  more  tliau  cut  core 
costs  in  half.  Such  savings  as  this  can  rarely  be  made 
in  other  departments  of  the  foundry.  An  automobile 
concern  sent  patterns  and  core  boxes  for  a  cylinder  to  a 
foundry  requesting  an  output  of  30  odd  cylinders  per 
day.  The  cores  and  core  bo.xes  as  designed  were  com- 
plicated, had  many  drawbacks  and  loose  pieces,  and 
were  of  heavy  wooden  construction.  In  order  to  get  the 
job  started,  the  management  had  to  use  these  boxes  at 
first,  but  it  was  necessary  to  work  three  gangs  of  core- 
makers  for  the  entire  24  hours  to  get  the  proper  number 
of  cores  from  the  boxes.  The  core  boxes  were  redesigned 
and  made  in  metal  in  such  a  way  as  to  simplify  the  core 
arrangements.  With  the  new  boxes  more  cores  could  be 
turned  out  in  one  eight-hour  day  than  were  required  for 
a  day's  molding.  In  fact,  the  capacity  of  the  new  boxes 
was  so  great  that  cores  accumulated  without  forcing  the 
workmen  at  all.  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly  double  the 
number  of  cores  required  per  day  could  have  been  made 
by  this  equipment.  The  redesign  of  these  boxes  meant 
nearly  six  times  the  production  per  day  from  the  equip- 
ment with  the  same  amount  of  labor  expended,  and  in- 
cidentally it  may  be  stated  that  the  resulting  cores  were 
cheaper,  as  there  was  no  wax  wire  used  in  them  and 
hence  the  finished  core  cost  less. 

A  Saving  in  Binder 

In  another  case  an  equipment  man  entered  a  foundry 
to  look  over  the  core  room  with  the  foundry  manager. 
They  were  using  rye  flour  as  a  binder  and  told  him  that 
they  were  mixing  it  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  18.  After 
watching  the  workmen  for  a  little  while  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  using  it  much  stronger,  and  asked  them 
to  weigh  up  the  mixture  for  a  day  and  find  out  what  they 
were  doing.  This  investigation  showed  that  the  work- 
men were  actually  using  one  part  of  fiour  to  six  parts  of 
sand.  On  the  amount  they  were  consuming,  they  were 
w.asting  four  barrels  of  rye  flour  a  day,  even  with  hand 
mixing.  A  mixing  machine  was  installed  and  with  this 
equally  good  cores  so  far  as  strength  was  concerned  and 
very  much  superior  as  to  venting  quality,  were  made  at  a 
ratio  of  one  part  of  flour  to  36  of  sand,  which  saved  an- 
other four  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 

In  another  plant  they  were  using  .?115  worth  of 
binder  per  day  for  mixing  SO  tons  of  core  sand.  It  re- 
quired 12  men  to  do  the  hand  mixing,  and  the  following 
ratios  were  in  use:  Flour,  1  to  12 ;  rosin,  1  to  12;  oil. 
1  to  40.  For  their  work,  after  installing  a  sand  mixing 
plant  they  doubled  the  ratio  in  all  cases— that  is  they 
mixed  the  flour  1  to  24,  rosin  1  to  24.  and  oil  1  to  80. 
By  changing  the  brand  of  sand  it  is  probable  that  they 
could  have  made  a  still  greater  showing. 

Frequently  It  pays  to  have  two  or  more  brands  of 
sand  for  different  classes  of  work:  for  instance,  a  sharp 
silica  sand  or  beach  sand  for  oil  sand  cores  and  clay 
or  loam  sand  for  very  heavy  work,  and  a  finer  sand  con- 
taining some  clay  for  small  work  which  must  be  smooth 
on  the  inside. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  steel  foundry  in  whieli 
they  had  a  !f:2-a-day  man  in  charge  of  the  facing  sand 
mill.  They  put  a  $3-a-day  man  on  the  job  and  told  him 
to  use  his  head  and  stick  to  the  right  mixtures.  From 
the  start  he  saved  them  $10  a  day  in  binders. 

If  such  savings  as  this  can  be  made  by  l)etter  manage- 
ment in  details,  it  stands  to  reason  that  corresponding 
savings  can  be  made  all  along  the  line  by  more  careful 
management  of  the  core  room.    The  effects  of  good  core 

•  Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  Buffalo  Foundrymen's 
Association,  February  28,  1911. 


room  management  are  not  seen  in  the  core  room  alone, 
but  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  as  well.  When 
cores  are  properly  tm-ned  out  the  castings  loss  from  bad 
cores  should  disappear,  and  in  many  plants  this  is  a 
serious  item.  With  properly  made  cores  which  clean  out 
of  the  castings  readily  the  machine  shop  will  not  be 
constantly  complaining  of  dirt  and  hard  scale  in  hollow 
castings,  with  their  attendant  bad  effect  upon  tools. 

The  high  grade  core  oils  cost  at  present  anywhere 
from  t'O  cents  to  $1  a  gallon,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
comparatively  small  saving  in  the  amount  used  will  make 
a  substantial  showing  on  the  right  side  of  the  cash  bal- 
ance. If  a  cheaper  binder  can  be  substituted  for  a  iiart 
or  all  of  the  oil  sand  work  it  is  evident  that  a  greater 
saving  can  be  effected,  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  this  can  be  done. 

To  resist  heat  we  must  use  a  material  for  cores  which 
will  not  fuse  at  the  temperature  of  molten  metal,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  is  capable  in  itself  of  resisting 
great  pressure.  Silicon  in  the  form  of  sand  has  come 
to  be  universally  recognized  as  the  base  of  a  core.  The 
grains  must  be  united  with  something  which  will  be 
disintegrated  by  heat,  and  this  has  led  to  the  universal 
use  of  some  carlion  compound ;  hence  all  core  binders 
are  carbon  compounds,  and  most  of  them  char  or  burn 
out  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  The  one  exception 
to  this  binder  rule  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  natural 
binder,  clay,  but  where  this  is  relied  upon  to  any  great 
extent  the  friability  of  the  core  must  be  insured  by  in- 
corporating sawdust,  coke,  or  some  other  material  which 
will  burn  out  and  crush 

Green  and  Dry  Binders 

The  binder  must  act  not  only  after  the  core  is  dry, 
but  must  hold  it  in  position  during  the  drying,  and  pre- 
vent its  sagging  or  deforming.  George  H.  Wadsworth  in 
discussing  the  core  problem  has  referred  to  the  green 
and  the  dry  binders :  that  is,  the  binder  which  holds  the 
sand  in  position  while  green  and  that  which  holds  it 
after  it  is  dried.  For  certain  classes  of  machine  made 
cores  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  some  binder  like 
flour  to  act  as  a  green  binder,  while  oil  acts  as  the  dry 
binder.  In  cores  made  on  the  jarring  machine,  or  in 
many  cases  of  hand-made  cores,  water  forms  the  green 
binder,  while  the  oil  or  compound  forms  the  dry  binder. 
In  most  cases  the  binder  ratio  can  be  cut  down  by  work- 
ing the  mixture  fairly  wet,  and  frequently  the  driving  of 
the  moisture  out  of  the  sand  seems  to  steam  or  carry 
the  binder  through  the  entire  mass.  In  some  cases  It 
even  concentrates  it  near  the  surface,  giving  a  strong 
skin  with  a  soft  interior,  which  is  frequently  the  most 
desirable  arrangement. 

Where  cores  are  made  up  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  time  they  are  used  and  stored  they  have  a  tendency 
to  absorb  moisture;  also  in  certain  foundries  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  leave  cores  in  damp  molds  over  night  or 
for  a  considerable  number  of  hours.  In  this  case  the 
core  must  be  able  to  resist  moisture.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  this  practice  necessitates  a  core  made  with 
oil,  rosin  or  pitch  (black  compound)  as  a  binder.  X 
change  in  the  core  room  management,  however,  with 
proper  provision  for  taking  care  of  and  protecting  cores 
may  make  it  possible  to  use  cheaper  binders  to  advantage, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  management  of  the  core  room 
should  co-operate  with  that  of  the  foundry,  and  so  ar- 
range the  practice  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  cheapest 
efficient  binder  available.  Some  of  the  other  binders, 
such  as  flour,  dextrine,  molasses  or  glntrlu,  possess  spe- 
cial advantages  over  the  more  distinctly  moisture  resist- 
in?  classes,  and  hence  a  wise  management  will  provide 
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a  dry  place  for  storing  stocU  cores  and  arrange  to  have 
the  cores  placed  lu  the  molds  shortly  before  the  molds 
are  to  be  poured.  This  will  fretjueutly  permit  the  use  of 
uiueh  cheaper  binders  and  the  additional  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  cores  in  a  dry  place  or  of  keeping  them  out  of  the 
.  mold  until  they  are  wanted  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
saving  which  may  be  effected. 

Machine  Mixing 

Any  compound  can  be  mixed  much  better  l)y  machine 
than  by  hand.  A  splendid  example  of  this  cume  under  the 
writer's  observation  some  time  ago.  A  certain  foundry 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  its  core  depart- 
ment, and  had  changed  foremen  repeatedly.  At  last  a 
man  was  i)ut  in  who  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  He  asked 
for  a  batch  mixer,  which  was  promptly  refused,  the  owner 
saying  that  one  man  had  always  mixed  all  of  their  core 
sand,  and  he  saw  no  need  of  a  batch  mixer.  The  fore- 
man Immediately  put  five  men  to  VFOrk  mixing  the  sand 
for  the  cores  which  had  been  giving  them  trouble  in  the 
foundry,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  they  put  in  a  faithful  day's 
work,  shoveling,  tramping,  and  working  the  sand  over 
and  over.  The  trouble  in  the  foundry  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic,  and  the  castings  all  came  good.  The  owner 
came  to  the  foreman  and  asked  what  he  had  done.  The 
foreman  pointed  to  the  five  men  industriously  tramping 
and  shoveling  sand.  The  owner  could  not  deny  that  with 
this  mechanical  work  the  results  in  the  foundry  were 
satisfactory.  In  the  ensuing  conversation  the  foreman 
managed  to  make  it  clear  that  one  batch  mixer  with  its 
untiring  paddles  would  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  on  the 
sand  as  150  men  sweating  profusely.  As  it  was  me- 
chanical work  that  counted  in  this  job,  the  owner  at 
once  came  forward  with  the  mixer. 

Methods  of  Testing 

The  core  room  man  should  be  capable  of  testing  and 
comparing  sands  and  binders.  When  purchasing  the 
sand  from  the  same  company  different  shipments  may 
vary  so  greatly  as  to  upset  all  of  the  calculations  in  the 
core  room.  One  firm  keeps  on  hand  a  quantity  of  a 
standard  brand  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  be  used  as  a  test 
for  comparing  either  sands  or  other  binders.  Cores  are 
made  of  sand,  and  this  oil  in  the  form  of  bars,  1  in. 
square  by  15  In.  long.  If  two  sands  are  to  be  compared, 
an  equal  number  of  cores  is  made  from  the  known  and 
the  unknown  sand,  while  if  it  is  binders  that  are  to  be 
compared  a  known  sand  is  used  and  an  equal  nuuiber  of 
cores  made  with  each  of  the  binders  to  be  tested.  The 
cores  are  then  broken  on  supports  12  in.  apart.  It  has 
been  found  that  two  batches  of  cores  made  from  the 
standard  linseed  oil  and  baked  under  different  oven  tem- 
peratures may  vary  greatly  in  strength,  but  by  baking  a 
set  of  cores  from  the  standard  oil  and  a  set  of  the  un- 
known class  on  the  same  plate  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
couqiarison  may  always  be  obtained.  By  this  means  a 
working  idea  as  to  the  value  of  either  sands  or  binders 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

In  many  cases  where  intricate  or  delicate  cores  are 
required  it  i  cheaper  to  purchase  a  clear  washed  silica 
sand  than  to  use  local  bank  sand.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  oil  is  used  as  a  binder.  Cores  made  of  oil  and 
silica  sand  require  few  rods,  as  they  are  strong.  For 
other  clas.ses  of  work,  and  particularly  where  a  smooth 
surface  is  wanted,  it  Is  frequently  advisable  to  use  a 
little  clay  with  the  sand.  In  all  cases,  however,  where 
cores  that  will  vent  freely  are  wanted  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  any  fine  material  in  the 
core  which  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  bond. 
In  most  cases  in  purchasing  core  sand  freight  is  the  larg- 
est item,  and  frequently  the  removal  of  the  burnt  sand 
from  the  foundry  is  also  an  expensive  item  :  hence  for 
economy's  sake  the  foundrynian  must  get  as  much  life  or 
use  from  the  sand  while  it  is  on  hand  as  possible.  In 
carrying  out  this  idea  water  barrels  or  washing  devices 
have  been  perfected  and  are  used  successfully  for  remov- 
ing fine  dust  from  the  sand,  and  thus  permitting  the  re- 
use of  the  coarser  particles.  This  sand  washing  costs  but 
little  and  gives  superior  product  for  making  cores  for 
many  classes  of  work. 


Core  Sand  Storage 

The  storage  of  core  sand  is  an  important  item. 
Where  possible  it  should  be  stored  under  shelter,  and  it 
should  contain  as  small  an  amount  of  moisture  as  possi- 
ble previous  to  mixing.  Serious  irregularities  in  core 
room  practice  are  frequently  traceable  to  variations  In  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand,  as  it  comes  to  the  mixer, 
no  account  usually  being  taken  of  this  original  content  of 
sand.  Where  sand  is  used  in  considerable  quantity  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  handling  it  economically.  .\t 
the  plant  of  the  Bettendorf  Axle  Company  in  Bettendorf, 
Iowa,  large  concrete  bins  have  been  installed.  These  are 
under  shelter  and  room  is  provided  for  a  siding  that 
will  hold  four  flat  ears  inside  of  the  building,  so  that  four 
cars  of  sand  can  be  put  in  at  the  same  time  and  unloaded 
by  an  electric  crane  and  a  grab  bucket.  As  sand  in  the 
winter  may  frequently  be  received  containing  moisture, 
provision  has  been  made  for  heating  the  bins  at  the 
bottom.  In  the  division  walls  between  the  bins  are  pas- 
sages containing  steam  pipes,  the  divisions  lietween  the 
bins  are  of  steel  plates  in  place  of  concrete,  and  it  has 
1  een  found  in  practice  that  the  heat  from  these  steam 
pipes  slowly  ijasses  through  the  sand  mass,  thawing  the 
frozen  material  and  keeping  the  sand  in  good  condition. 

At  the  plant  of  Baxter  D.  Whitney  &  Co.  of  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.,  where  a  much  smaller  amount  of  sand  is 
used,  this  being  a  foundry  auxiliary  to  a  manufacturing 
concern,  the  bins  are  in  a  basement  or  lower  floor,  and 
the  runway  extends  from  the  railroad  track  on  top  of  the 
bins,  so  that  the  sand  may  be  wheeled  in  wheelbarrows 
and  dumped  through  hatches  in  the  roof  of  the  sand 
storage.  In  this  case,  as  should  be  the  case  with  all 
small  foundries,  the  year's  supply  of  sand  is  put  in 
during  the  summer,  when  there  is  no  frost.  With  very 
large  plants  this  is  not  always  possible.  If  a  blend 
is  being  used  which  requires  clay  and  comparatively 
small  quantities  are  being  handled  the  clay  can  be  added 
in  the  form  of  clay  wash  to  the  batch  mixer  or  to  the 
material  mixed  by  hand.  Any  fouudryman  melting  over 
5  tons  of  iron  per  day  can  afford  a  batch  mixer,  and 
would  find  it  an  excellent  investment  for  preparing  both 
core  sand  and  facing  sand. 

Core  Drying 

For  the  drying  of  cores  an  efficient  oven  is  necessary. 
The  temperature  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  oven, 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  dry  any  given  core 
will  necessarily  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
bulk  or  volume  to  be  considered.  First  tlie  water  which 
is  used  with  the  binder  must  be  expelled.  This  passes 
off  as  steam,  and  ample  provision  must  bo  made  for  its 
exit  from  the  core  oven.  After  the  moisture  has  been 
removed  there  is  a  chemical  or  mechanical  action  whlcK 
goes  on  in  the  binder,  according  to  the  binder  employed 
Flour  or  dextrine  must  be  baked  just  as  bread  or  pie 
crust  is  baked.  Oil  like  linseed  oil  must  be  oxidized 
and  dried  down  to  an  adhesive  skin.  Black  compound 
and  rosin  must  be  melted  and  caused  to  flow  through 
the  sand,  and  any  volatile  constituents  driven  off.  Mo- 
lasses must  have  its  excess  water  driven  off  and  be 
charred.  Glutrin  must  have  the  excess  water  e.xpelled 
and  the  material  reduced  to  a  solid  consistency. 

The  temperatures  required  for  drying  different  cores 
vary  greatly,  and  the  same  binder  treated  under  different 
temperatures  has  different  properties.  For  instance,  n 
core  made  with  pure  linseed  oil  will  harden  sufliciently 
for  use  in  the  air  if  given  time  enough.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  is' slowly  oxidized  just 
as  linseed  oil  hardens  in  au  ordinary  paint.  Ordinary 
core  oils,  however,  contain  other  constituents  which  have 
to  be  volatilized  and  driven  out.  and  for  this  purpose  a 
coniparatively  high  temperature  is  necessary.  Like  oil  a 
glutrin  core  will  harden  in  the  air  if  exposed  in  a  dry 
place,  but  the  material  is  hygroscopic  and  takes  up 
moisture  again  if  exposed  in  a  damp  place.  If  glutrin  is 
baked  at  such  a  temperature  that  some  of  the  constitu- 
ents are  charred  it  attains  considerable  moisture  resist- 
ing properties,  and  it  is  right  here  that  the  success  or 
failure   with    many   plants   with   the   use  of  this   binder 
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has  occurred,  the  trouble   beiug  with   the  temperature 
obtainable  in  the  core  oveu  used. 

lu  many  foundries  everything  Is  sacrificed  to  rapid 
drying.  The  writer  visited  a  foundry  recently  where 
they  were  using  tlour  for  most  of  their  cores.  The  ovens 
were  driven  with  coke  fires  directly  beneath  the  cores, 
and  frequently  the  core  pans  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
oven  when  removed  would  be  red  hot  around  the  edges 
and  the  cores  smoking  like  a  house  afire.  I'pon  break- 
ing the  cores  open  as  they  came  from  the  oven  the  interior 
of  the  larger  ones  was  found  to  be  green  or  doughy. 
Many  of  them  were  baked  in  10  minutes  or  less.  On 
account  of  this  oven  practice  it  was  necessary  to  use 
ai)out  three  times  as  much  binder  as  would  have  served 
had  a  slower  baking  been  practiced.  In  another  foundry 
using  glutrin  the  cores  were  hurried  through  the  oven 
so  fast  that  the  interior  was  still  moist.  As  the  metal 
Ijourod  in  this  case  was  brass,  and  as  the  cores  remained 
in  the  mold  but  a  few  minutes  before  pouring,  no  bad 
results  followed,  but  had  this  been  an  iron  foundry  and 
the  cores  left  in  the  mold  several  hours,  there  would  have 
been  serious  softening  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  core 
from  the  large  amount  of  moisture  remaining  inside  the 
core. 


February  Copper  Production  and  Stocks 


Unfilled  Orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation 


Another  increase  in  unfilled  orders  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  pub- 
lished March  10.  It  amounts  to  289,624  tons  for  Febru- 
ary, against  430,162  tons  increase  in  January,  which  was 
the  first  interruption  to  a  12  months  series  of  decreases. 
The  figures  below  compare  the  February  2S  statement 
of  unfilled  tonnage  with  those  issued  monthly  since  the 
middle  of  1910  and  with  the  quarterly  statements  begin- 
ning with  December  31,  190S : 

February  2S,  1911.  ..     289,624  June  30.    1910 4.257,791 

.January  31.   1911 ..  .3,110,919  March  31.  1910 5,402,514 

Pocember  31,   1910.  .2.674,757  December  31.   1909.  .5,927,031 

November  30,  1010.  .2,760.413  September  30.  1909.. 4,796,833 

October  31,   1910 2,871,949  .Tune  30,   1909 4,057,939 

September  30.  1910.. 3, 158,106  March  31,  1909 3,542.595 

August   31,   1910 3.537,128  December  31,   1908.  .3,603,527 

July  31,  1910 3,970,931 

The  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  the  years  preceding 
190S  were  as  follows:  1907,  4,624,552  net  tons;  1906, 
S,4S9,71S  tons ;  1905,  7,605,086  tons ;  1904,  4,696,203  tons ; 
1903,  3,215,123  tons;  1902,  5,347,523  tons. 

It  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  February  figures 
just  published  that  the  shipments  in  February  were  at  a 
rate  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  January,  so  that 
the  rate  at  which  new  business  came  in  last  month  rep- 
resents a  substantial  increase  over  January. 


Worcester  Metal  Trades  Annual  Meeting. — Thi^ 
Worcester  Branch  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
held  its  annual  business  meeting  March  9,  and  elected 
these  officers :  President,  Albert  E.  Newton,  Prentice 
Bros.  Company.  Worcester,  Mass. ;  vice-president  John 
W.  Higgins,  Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Company.  Worces- 
ter; treasurer,  A.  W.  Beaman,  Stockbridge  Machine  Com- 
pany, Worcester ;  members  of  the  Executive  Board  for 
two  years,  Alonzo  W.  Whitcomb,  Whitcomb-Blaisdell 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Worcester ;  H.  B.  McDonald. 
Simonds  Mfg.  Company.  Finchburg,  Mass. ;  Frank  H. 
Orr,  Dupaul-Touug  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mas^i. 
The  members  of  the  board  whose  terms  hold  over  are 
George  F.  Brooks.  Harrington  &  Richardson  Arms  Com- 
pany ;  Clarence  W.  Hobbs,  Hobbs  Mfg.  Company,  and 
George  I.  Aiden,  Norton  Grinding  Company,  all  of  Wor- 
cester. The  reports  of  the  ofiicers  showed  that  the  year 
has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  the  affairs  of  the  branch. 


The  Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va..  manufacturer  of  sheets,  has  declared  an 
annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  Ofiicers  have  been  re- 
elected as  follows:  C.  F.  Niemann,  president  and  treas- 
urer ;  A.  E.  Niemann,  vice-president ;  A.  H.  Geilfuss, 
secretary ;  C.  A.  Orr,  auditor ;  John  Stephens,  genera! 
superintendent. 


The  Copper  Producers'  Association  has  issued  its 
monthly  statement  for  February.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  14,108,280  lb.  in  stocks.    Following  is  the  statement : 

Pounds. 
Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  band  at 

all  points  in  the  United  States  February  1 142,439,490 

Production  of  marketable  copper  In  the  United  States 
from  all  domestic  and  foreign  sources  during  Feb- 
ruary     109.828,297 

Deliveries  of  mark?table  copper  during  February  : 

For  domestic  consumption 50,518,908 

For  export 45,111,019 

Total 95.630,017 

Stock  of  maiketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  United  States  March  1 156,637.770 

The  association  has  also  issued  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  disagreement  between  its  export  figures 
and  those  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  has  caused  much  comment  among  students  of  sta- 
tistics : 

•'  The  exports  of  copper  from  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  year  1910  as  reported  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  Copper  Producers'  Association  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pounds. 

Government   695,162,900 

Copper  Producers'  Association 722,431,494 

Difference 27,268,594 

"  Of  this  difference  of  nearly  4  per  cent.,  the  Copper 
Producers'  Association  began  early  in  December  an  ex- 
haustive investigation.  It  comprised  a  critical  review 
of  the  data  on  which  the  producers'  reports  were  based, 
and  a  detailed  comparison  of  these  data  with  the  original 
records  in  the  custom  houses  at  New  York  and  Balti- 
more, which  two  ports  cleared  nearly  98  per  cent,  of  all 
copper  exported  in  1910. 

"  This  investigation,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Copper  Producers'  Association.  The  chief  cause  of  dis- 
parity is  a  time  difference  In  the  two  sets  of  reports. 
The  Copper  Producers'  Association  reports  the  copper 
exported  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded  on  the  lighters  that  are 
to  transfer  it  to  the  steamships,  whereas  the  customs 
authorities  do  not  consider  the  copper  exported  till  the 
ship  is  cleared  through  the  port.  Furthermore,  the  New 
York  Custom  House  observes  a  fiscal  month,  whereby  all 
the  clearances  of  the  last  four  business  days  of  any 
calendar  month  are  included  in  the  month  following. 
It  results,  therefore,  that  for  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  all 
copper  exported  there  is  an  average  difference  in  time 
of  reporting  of  from  S  to  11  days,  and  for  the  remaining 
30  per  cent,  a  difference  of  4  to  6  days.  This  time  dif- 
ference at  the  two  ports,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  ac- 
counts for  the  amount  shown  below : 

Pounds. 

Total   difference 27,268,.'i94 

Amount  explained  l)y  difference  In  time 17,902,306 

Remaining  difference  to  be  explained 9,366.288 

"  The  remaining  discrepancy  of  over  9,000.000  lb.  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  this  may  best  be  reserved  till  the  receipt  of  find- 
ings from  the  Government  officials,  who  are  now  investi- 
gating the  matter." 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Vulcan  Mfg.  Company.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  ?30,000  capital  stock.  The  new 
company  has  purchased  the  property  in  Fond  du  Lac 
known  as  the  blast  furnace  property  and  is  making  ex- 
tensive improvements  preparatory  to  the  installation  of 
new  equipment  for  the  fabrication  of  structural  iron  and 
steel,  steel  bridges,  boilers,  &c.  It  will  also  build  the 
steel  centering  for  the  Adjustable  Steel  Centering  Com- 
pany, a  number  of  whose  stockholders  are  interested  in 
the  new  company. 


The  Diamond  Iron  Works,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  states 
that  it  has  recently  increased  its  capacity  50  per  cent, 
and  has  added  to  its  line  of  sawmill  machinery  the 
building  of  gasoline  tractor  engines  and  stationary  gas 
engines. 
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Obermann  Acid  Fume   Removing  Devices 


A.  W.  Obermann,  president  of  the  American  Specialty 
Stamping  Company,  Jolinstown,  Pa.,  is  the  inventor  of 
devices  for  confining  and  removing  fumes  in  plants 
where  acid  is  employed  for  cleaning  or  plating  metals. 
Two  forms  of  apparatus  have  lieen  designed :  one  for 
use  with  acid  tanks  located  above  the  floor  line,  and  the 


Fig.  1. — A  Fume  Removing  Tentilator  for  Acid  Tanks  Located 

Above  ttie  Floor  Line    Patented  by  A.  W.  Obermann, 

Johnstown.  Pa. 


other  where  the  tanks  are  below  the  floor.  Fig.  1  is  a 
view  of  one  of  the  former  type,  while  Fig.  2  shows  a 
large  installation  of  the  other  style  at  the  plant  of  the 
American  Specialty  Stamping  Company. 

When  the  acid  tank  is  located  above  the  floor  line  a 
hood  is  suspended  over  it  by  chains  on  each  side,  to 
which  counter  weights  are  fastened,  so  that  the  hood 
may  be  easily  raised  when  materials  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  tank  to  be  pickled  or  are  to  be  removed.  The  mov- 
able hood  has  a  stack  telescoping  in  a  fixed  chimney 
leading  through  the  roof.  The  natural  draft  created 
under  the  hood  and  through  the  openings  between  the 
telescoping  sections  and  in  the  slatted  upper  part  is  gen- 
erally suliicient  to  carry  the  fumes  away  from  the  tanks 
and  discharge  them  to  the  outside  air,  but  a  steam  jet  is 
also  provided  to  give  artificial  draft  when  needed  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  injury  coming  to  the  work- 
men from  escaping  fumes,     A  further  advantage  is  that 


the  room  where  the  pickling  is  done  is  kept  free  from 
mist,  &c.  Incidentally  more  and  better  work  is  done  by 
the  men  working  under  such  Improved  conditions.  The 
tank  is  so  constructed  as  to  eliminate  chance  of  leakage, 
and  thus  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  acid,  which 
ordinarily  is  a  dead  loss. 

In  the  larger  installation,  with  the  tank  below  the 
floor  line,  shown  in  Fig.  2.  doors  are  located  at  the  front 
of  the  hood  to  permit  access  to  the  tank,  instead  of  lift- 
ing the  hood.  The  crate  for  liolding  the  materials  to  be 
cleaned  is  raised  and  lowered  on  pulleys.  In  this  case 
the  acid  fumes  are  discharged  immediately  to  the  outer 
air.  and  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  favorable 
the  draft  is  augmented  by  injecting  steam  through  a  pipe 
provided  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  force  the  fumes  out. 
This  system  has  been  used  In  the  plant  of  the  American 
Specialty  Stamping  Company  for  several  years  with  such 
success  that  the  inventor  applied  for  patents;  one  on  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  granted  October  5,  1909, 
and  one  on  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  June  21.  1010. 


European  Methods 


of  Accident 
Relief 


Prevention  and 


The  March  issue  of  American  [ndustries,  published 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  30  Church 
street.'  New  York,  announces  that  the  association  will 
soon  issue  a  volume  giving  the  results  of  investigations 
of  accident  prevention  and  relief  methods  in  Europe  by 
Ferd.  C.  Schwedtman  and  James  A.  Emery,  who  were 
appointed  a  commission  for  that  purpose  by  President 
John  Kirby,  Jr..  under  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  an- 
nual convention  of  the  association  held  in  May.  1910. 
The  commissioners  selected  were  ideal  men  for  the  task. 
Mr.  Schwedtman  has  had  long  experience  as  a  civil  and 
mechanical  engineer  and  manufacturer,  while  Mr.  Emery 
has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  industrial  law.  and  both  brought  enthusiasm 
and  a  deep  earnestness  to  the  task  of  investigation. 

The  book  is  described  as  profusely  illustrated  with 
colored  charts  and  diagrams  and  is  giving  exhaustive 
descriptions  of  accident  prevention  and  relief  methods  in 
England.  Germany  and  several  other  countries,  while  a 
most  important  section  gives  recommendations  for  action 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  an  appendix  of  statistical 
and  general  material.  The  testimony  of  the  more  than 
30  members  of  the  association's  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  manufacturers  of  note  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  is  unanimous  in  approval  of  the  book, 
which  is  characterized  as  the  most  helpful  and  practical 
work  of  its  kind  yet  undertaken.  The  plan  of  the  as- 
sociation is  to  afford  all  classes  an  opportunity  Intelli- 
gently to  readjust  existing  conditions  to  the  end  that 
industrial  accidents  will  be  retluced  to  a  minimum  and 
the  Injured  or  incapacitated  given  the  maximum  relief 
for  every  dollar  expended  for  that  purpose. 


Fig.  2.— ■ 


The  Obermann  Fume  Removing  Apparatus  as  Applied 
to  an  Acid  Tank  Set  Below  the  Floor  Level. 


The  Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Company  an- 
nounces its  removal  to  its  new  oflices  and  shops  on  Ivan- 
hoe  road,  Colllnwood  Station,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  new 
plant  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  with  saw 
tooth  roof,  and  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
arrangement,  lighting  and  all  other  features  which  tend 
to  manufacturing  efliclency.  It  gives  the  company  double 
its  former  capacity,  thereby  enabling  much  better  service 
to  be  rendered  to  customers.  A  circular  is  Issued  show- 
ing a  graphic  record  of  progress  in  the  demand  for 
Reliance  motors.  The  growth  in  the  past  four  years  is 
striking,  the  shipments  for  1910  being  five  times  as  great 
as  those  of  1907.  The  company  is  prepared  to  manu- 
facture all  brackets,  gears,  etc.,  for  changing  machines 
from  belt  to  motor  drives.  Recent  orders  received  by  the 
company  include  contracts  by  the  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Wheeling,  W,  Va,.  for  adjustable  speed  motor 
equipment  ranging  from  T^/y  to  15  hp.,  for  changing  a 
number  of  machines  in  their  pipe  mills  from  belt  to  motor 
drive. 
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Interesting  Problems  Solved  in  the  Manufacture  of  Asphaltum  Covered  Steel  Plate 
Water  Pipe  for  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's  Private  Water  System 


The  Cambria  Steel  Company.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is 
creating  great  h.vdraulic  worlvs  to  insure  a  supply  of 
water  capable  of  meeting  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
plant  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  present  about 
>0.000,000  gal.  are  requireil  daily,  and  although  the  ex- 
isting sources  of  private  supply  are  large,  the  river  water 
must  be  used  over  and  over  again.  It  passes  through  the 
Franklin  AVorks  first,  then  the  Gautier  and  finally  the 
Cambria    Plant,   and   large   pumping   stations   are   main- 


pilie  in  position  above  the  stove,  a  dipi'rd  pipe  .just  re- 
moved from  the  tank  and  at  the  lower  left  lorner  a  pair 
of  pipes  loaded  on  a  flat  car  ready  for  transporting  to  the 
field.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  a  iilan  view  and  a  transverse 
section  of  the  boiler  shop  and  the  dii)i)ing  plant  respec- 
tively, lu  Fig.  !i.  a  section  of  the  pipe  30  ft.  long  is  being 
riveted  by  the  17-ft.  vertical  gap  riveter.  Figs.  0  and  8 
give  details  of  the  stove  employed  to  heat  the  pipe  before 
dipping  and  of  the  dipping  tank  and  the  bustle  pipe  re- 


Fig.  1. — The  32-Ft.  Horizontal  Bending  Rolls  Installed  in  tbe   Eoiler  Shop  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


tained  to  supply  the  various  plants.  Due  to  growth  of 
the  business,  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  procure  a 
much  larger  sup|ily,  and  to  this  end  a  reservoir  having 
a  capacity  of  11.000,000,000  gal.  is  being  created  on 
Quemahoning  Creek  at  a  point  about  14  miles  from  the 
works.  A  66-in.  pipe  line,  which  must  carry  00.000.000 
gal.  a  day,  connects  the  reservoir  with  the  works.  The 
water  is  under  a  heavy  head  for  a  consideralile  portion 
of  the  distance  and  the  pipe  line  is  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  nature  of  the  piiie 
itself.  As  the  line  passes  through  an  exceedingly  hilly 
country,  its  various  parts  are  at  widely  varying  levels, 
although  extreme  dilTerences  are  avoided  by  tuimeling 
the  four  most  pronounced  elevations  along  its  route. 

After  carefully  studying  the  question,  the  compan.v 
decided  to  manufacture  the  pipe  in  its  own  works  from 
boiler  plate  rolled  in  its  mills,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  shop  was  largely  increased,  including  much  new 
equipment.  Some  means  of  protecting  the  pipe  against 
corrosion  had  to  be  developed  and  a  dipping  plant  for 
covering  the  steel  with  a  special  asphaltum  was  con- 
structed and  an  efficient  method  of  applying  it  evolved. 
Much  of  this  pipe  has  now  been  made.  During  its  pro- 
duction perplexing  questions  have  arisen  and  been  solved, 
until,  in  the  Cambria  plant,  a  highly  specialized  process 
has  been  developed  and  will  be  turned  to  commercial 
account,  the  company  proposing  to  enter  the  market  with 
the  highest  grades  of  water  pipes  and  with  other  special- 
ties manufactured  in  the  boiler  shoj). 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  32-ft.  horizontal  bending  rolls 
installed  in  the  boiler  shop  for  forming  the  pipe.  Fig. 
2  shows  a  portion  of  the  dipping  plant  and  an  undipped 


Fig. 


~.\  View  in  the  Dipping  Plant. 


spectively.     Fig.  7  is  a  section  of  the  dipping  tank  show- 
ing its  construction. 
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Fig.  4. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Building. 

Manufacturing  the  Pipe 

The  layout  of  the  toiler  shop  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  3.  The  plates  are  taken  from  flat  cars  to  the  Sellers 
spacing  table  and  punch,  at  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
engraving,  and  (hence  pass  down  the  shop,  undergoing 
the  various  operations  of  punching,  counter-sinking  and 
scarfing,  to  the  S2-ft.  bending  rolls,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1. 
which  form  them,  each  as  a  120-degree  section  of  the 
pipe.     The  pipe  is  assembled  at  this  point,  its  sections 


Fig.  0. — Eiroting  a  30-Ft.  Section  of  Pipe. 

being  Ijolted  together  temporarily  for  conveying  by  a 
traveling  crane  to  the  17-ft.  vertical  gap  riveter,  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  One-half  of  the  section  is  riveted,  and  its 
position  is  then  reversed,  end  on  end.  for  riveting  the 
other  half.  The  pipe  then  goes  to  the  caulking  machine, 
and  upon  completion  is  subjected  to  severe  hydraulic 
tests.  The  5-16-in.  pipe  is  tested  at  135  lb.,  the  %-in.  at 
160  lb.,  the  7-lG-in.  at  190  lb.,  the  %-in.  at  220  lb.  and 
the  %-in.  at  200  lb.  These  may  be  termed  preliminary 
tests,  as  in  the  field  long  sections  of  the  line  of  laid  pipe 
are  cut  off  and  subjected  to  high  pressures,  so  that  any 
leaks  which  may  develoij  at  circumferential  seams  or  else- 
where may  be  reijaired. 
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The  pipe  is  manufactured  in  lengths  measuring  30  ft. 
between  rivet  centers.  There  are  no  circumferential 
seams,  except  those  riveted  in  the  field.  The  pipe  thick- 
ness varies  from  5-l(J  to  %  in.,  according  to  the  head  of 
water  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Each  section  of  the  %-in. 
pipe  weights  seven  tons.     One  important  problem  to  be 


Pig.  G. — Details  of  the  Stove. 

solved  was  that  of  slcin  friction.  Owing  to  the  long  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  water  supply  to  the  works, 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  meant  a  lar?e  ad- 
ditional outlay  of  money.  The  only  material  friction  oc- 
curs at  the  seams,  particularly  from  the  rivet  heads,  and 
this  is  px-actically  eliminated  by  countersinking  the  rivet 
holes,  so  that  the  heads  are  practically  flush  with  the 
Interior  pipe  surface. 

In  tlie  field  the  method  of  laying  the  pipe  insures  a 
tight  fit  at  the  joints.  Each  section  is  formed  with  a 
taper,  so  that  the  smaller  end  of  one  pipe  enters  the 
larger  end  of  its  neighbor.     Each  section  as  it  is  laid  is 


raised  L>y  u  lioist  and  lowered  at  an  angle  until  the  upper- 
most point  of  the  end  enters  the  pipe  in  the  ground  at 
its  corresponding  point.  A  bolt  is  then  inserted  and  con- 
stitutes a  fulcrum,  so  that  tiie  pipe,  as  it  Is  lowered, 
forces  itself  into  position  by  its  own  weight.  I'neuniatic 
riveters  and  caulkers  complete  the  joint. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  dipping  department,  a 
section  of  which  is  shown  at  the  left  of  Fig.  4,  is  of 
unusual  di'sign.  CJreat  hight  was  necessary  because  the 
stove  and  the  dii)ping  tank  are  upright,  and  tliere  must 
be  space  above  Iheni  in  which  to  lift  the  30-ft.  sections 
when  placing  them  in  these  receptacles.  Another  reason 
for  the  design  of  the  I'Uilding  is  its  location,  which  is  in 
a  narrow  space  between  railroad  tracks  on  the  one  side 
and  the  boiler  shop  on  the  other.  From  the  ground  level 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  lower  chord  of  the  roof  is  7tl  ft., 
the  width  of  the  building  is  32  ft.  and  its  length  90  ft. 


Fig.  7. — Section  ot  the  Dipping  Tank. 

The   entire    width    is   spanned    by    two   10-ton    Alliance 
cranes. 

The  apparatus  installed  consists  of  a  stove  and  a  dip- 
ping tank,  the  former  to  heat  the  pipe  to  a  proi)€r  temper- 
ature before  dipping,  and  the  latter  for  its  immersion  in 
a  bath  of  hot  asphaltum.  The  heating  is  accomplished  by 
coke  furnaces.  The  commor  practice  has  been  to  use 
superheated  steam  coils  in  keeping  the  asphaltum  warm. 
This  necessitated  the  use  of  two  heaters,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  absolutely  certain  that  one  would  be  avail- 
able continuously,  giving  a  temperature  of  700  degrees. 
The  engineers  designing  the  plant  decided  that  coke-fired 
furnaces  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  the  results  have 
justified  this  conclusion.  Originally  a  single  furnace  was 
employed  on  the  theory  that  the  heat  remaining  in  the 
gas  after  passing  through  the  dipping  tank  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  stove,  but  this  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  a  second  furnace  was  constructed,  which  is  used  as 
an  auxiliary.  In  the  melting  pot  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace enters  at  the  bottom  of  a  central  drnni  at  a.  Fig.  7. 
having  a  double  wall,  and  passes  down  between  the  walls 
at  6  and  up  again  through  the  outside  jacket  c,  exhaust- 
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Fig.  8. — Details  of  the  Dipping  Tnnli  and  tlie  Bustle  Pipe. 


lug  into  the  bustle  pipe  at  d.  The  temperature  for  7-16-ln. 
pipe  is  about  420  degrees,  and  is  correspondingly  biglier 
or  lower  for  ttie  otlier  tliiclsuesses.  After  entering  tlie 
bustle  piiie.  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  Increased  to 
the  desired  degree  by  a  pipe  leading  from  the  auxiliary 
furnace.  A  mixer  operates  in  connection  with  the  heat 
supply  a  cold  air  pipe  being  arranged  to  regulate  the 
temperature.  The  tinal  exhaust  is  into  a  stack,  and  an 
exhaust  fan  draws  the  gases  through  the  furnaces. 

Coating  the  Pipe 

When  the  pipe  is  received  from  the  boiler  shop  It  is 
first  carefully  cleaned.  In  the  field  the  asphaltum  is  re- 
moved from  the  outside  of  the  small  end  and  the  Inside 
of  the  large  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  joint  is  to  be 
made.  Consequently  before  dipping,  these  portions  of  the 
pipe  surface  are  covered  with  whitewash,  which  allows 
the  asphaltum  to  be  easily  peeled  off.  On  each  end  of  the 
pipe  are  bolted  two  lugs,  each  having  a  3-in,  hole  to  re- 
ceive the  crane  hoolss. 

The  pipe  having  been  cleaned  and  otherwise  prepared 
Is  lifted  by  the  crane  and  lowered  into  the  oven,  which 
has  an  iron  cover  manipulated  by  a  jib  crane  and  a 
chain  hoist,  the  dipping  tank  having  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. An  undipped  pipe  is  shown  suspended  above  the 
stove  at  the  right  of  Fig.  2,  while  a  dipped  pipe  is  hang- 
ing at  the  left.  After  the  pipe  has  been  heated  the  cover 
is  removed  and  it  is  lifted  and  carried  to  the  melting 
pot  into  which  it  is  dropped.  It  remains  immersed  for 
about  4  min.  The  department  had  to  leani  much  from 
experience,  for  there  was  little  precedent  to  assist  it. 
It  was  found  that  the  pipe  must  be  withdrawn  very  slowly 
from  the  melting  pot.  as  to  hoist  it  quickly  meant  that 
the  slowly  draining  asphaltum  accumulated  thickness 
until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  there  was  a  great  ex- 


cess of  the  material.  Practice  showed  that  the  speed  of 
removal  depends  largely  on  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. On  very  cold  days  the  pipe  must  leave  the 
tank  no  faster  than  2  in.  at  a  time.  On  hot  days  the 
rate  may  be  2  ft.  or  more.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of 
the  operator  the  pipes  are  given  an  even,  varnish-like 
coating,  as  shown  at  the  left  of  Pig.  2,  which  is  good 
looking  as  w'ell  as  proof  against  the  elements. 

Very  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  stove  and  dip- 
ping tank  temperatures.  Bristol  pyrometers  give  read- 
ings for  the  bottom,  the  top  and  the  middle  sections  of 
the  stove  and  the  tank  and  these  records  are  kept.  Each 
pipe  is  numbered  and  may  be  traced  in  the  field.  The 
dipping  department  turns  out  al:out  23  sections  a  day, 
which  is  the  producing  capacity  of  the  boiler  shop.  The 
pipes  are  dried  in  the  building  and  are  then  placed  on 
cradles  mounted  on  standard  flat  cars,  two  sections  to  a 
car,  as  shown  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  Fig.  2.  They 
are  then  hauled  to  the  field.  Much  care  is  taken  in  han- 
dling the  pipe  in  order  that  the  asphaltum  may  not  be 
seriousl.v  marred.  Where  such  accidents  occur,  a  special 
preparation  is  applied  to  the  surface  and  this  is  also  used 
at  the  circumferential  joints  to  further  insure  their  water- 
tight properties  and  more  particularly  to  guard  against 
corrosion. 


The  Association  of  German  Iron  Foundries  is  offering 
prizes  of  $250,  $125  and  $75.  respectively,  for  the  three 
liest  essays  on  the  development  of  the  cast  iron  stove. 
The  questions  to  be  considered  are  the  means  of  using 
cast  iron  stoves  in  heating  systems  from  economical, 
hygienic  and  commercial  standpoints,  with  suggestions 
for  increasing  the  use  of  such  stoves.  The  manuscripts 
are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Verein  Deutscher  Eisen- 
giessereln.  Graf-Adolphstrasse  47.  Diisseldorf  3,  Germany. 
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^tal   Perforatimig   Pr©£(^ 


A    Means    of   Puncturing    Narrow    Slots    in    Thicl<    Metal— Originally    Developed    for 

Well  Casing 


After  sovoral  ingoiiioiis  attempts  to  improve  on  the 
ordinary  well  casing,  each  successful  in  its  way,  but  still 
failing  to  overcome  all  objections  to  the  older  type,  An- 
drew Smith,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  has  finally  developed 
what  proves  to  be  an  entirely  new  process  for  perforating 
metal.  The  disadvantages  of  the  old  style  cracked  casing, 
which  has  been  used  for  more  than  30  years,  are  that  if 
the  perforations  are  made  before  the  casing  is  driven  the 
protuberances  produeetl  on  the  outside  make  it  difficult 
to  drive  the  casing,  and  when  made  after  the  casing  is 
driven,  by  means  of  a  wheel  perforater,  hydraulic  jacks 
or  other  tools,  there  are  still  the  objections  that  the 
perforations  are  irregular  in  size  of  opening,  jagged  at 
the  cracks,  not  closely  enough  spaced  to  give  a  desirable 
total  inlet  area  and.  being  perforated  after  galvanizing, 
the  broken  edges  exposed  the  iron  at  those  points  to  cor- 
rosion. There  is  also  more  tendency  for  these  slits  to  be 
clogged  with  the  outlying  material  carried  into  tliem  by 
the  water. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  section  of  metal  perforated  by  the  old 
process.     Both  sides  are  shown  indicating  the  nature  of 


F;g.    1. — The   Outside   and    Inside  of   a    Section    of   Well   Casing 
with   the   Ordinary   Cracked   Perforations. 

the  deformation.  T'p  to  the  present  it  is  the  only  easing 
that  has  been  used  in  sandy  formations.  It  is  made  from 
galvanized  sheet  steel  of  Xo.  16  to  No.  10  gauge  and 
from  S  to  IS  in.  diameter.  The  joints  are  30  in.  long, 
riveted  together,  using  S-iu.  collars  to  join  one  length  to 
another.  The  collars,  every  30  in.  apart,  offer  consider- 
able resistance,  and  the  rivets  have  a  tendency  to  fall  out. 
Fig.  2  is  a  sample  of  the  first  improvement  for  well 
casings,  patented  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  he  followed  the 
established  rule  that  a  punched  slot  must  le  as  wide 
as  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  To  obtain  flue  slots  two 
Iierforated  tubes  were  used,  one  inside  of  the  other,  and 
the  openings  were  staggered ;  the  annular  space  between 
the  tubes  (or,  in  the  sample,  the  amount  the  plates  are 
separated)  determines  the  width  of  the  openings.  The 
second  improvement,  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  3,  was 
somewhat  similar,  consisting  of  two  tubes  again,  but  the 
separation  was  dispensed  with  and  the  width  of  opening 
was  made  adjustable  by  turning  one  tube  with  reference 
to  the  other  to  give  any  required  overlap  of  the  holes.  An 
advantage  that  is  obtained  with  this  well  casing  is 
that  sections  at  different  depths  can  be  given  different 
sized  openings  according  to  the  soil  penetrated.  For 
example,  at  the  bottom  where  possibly  coarse  gravel 
would  be  encountered,  the  openings  can  be  made  rela- 
tively large,  while  those  in  sections  above,  going  through 
fine  gravel  or  sand,  can  be  more  nearly  closed,  and 
throughout  the  casing  the  greatest  ijmount  of  allowable 
opening  will  be  obtained. 


The  first  attempt  to  get  the  required  width  of  slot 
in  a  single  pipe  was  that  shown  by  the  sample  at  the 
right  in  Fig.  3.  wliich  is  of  a  piece  of  No.  10  sheet  steel. 


Fig.  2. — Views  of  Both  Sides  of  a  Section  of  Double  Wall  Casing 

with  .Staggered  Perforations,  and  a  Slight  Space  Between 

Plates  to  Give  the  Screening  .\pertures. 

It  has  a  clean  cut  shear  and  one  edge  is  depressed  a 
little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  thus  forming 
an  opening  that  is  not  jagwd  like  the  old  style  cracke<l 
perforation,  I  ut  the  deformation  does  increase  the  driv- 
ing resistance.  There  are  many  uses  to  which  this  style 
of  perforated  metal  can  be  put.  howevex-,  one  of  which  is 
its  use  as  a  reinforcing  inner  pipe  for  well  casing  as  re- 
ferred to  later  and  sho«  n  at  P.  in  Fig.  6. 

The  Perforating  Process 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  last  named  process  to  pro- 
duce perforations  after  the  manner  indicated  in  sample 
."1,  Fig.  4.  This  is  a  piece  of  No.  10  sheet  steel  with  a 
clear  cut  shear  produced  by  depressing  alternating  sec- 
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Fig.  :!. — .\nother.  Double  Wall  Casing  with  the  Screening  .Vper- 

tures    L)etermhied    by    the    Amount    of    Offset    of    the 

Perforations    and    the    First    Attempt    to    Get 

Narrow  S'ots  in  a  Single  Casing. 

tions  of  the  metal  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  con- 
dition the  protruded  portions  can  he  cut  again  or  upset 
to  make  any  desired  size  opening,  or  the  uncut  portions 
can  be  rolled  so  as  to  stretch  the  metal  and  so  make  the 
openings.  Herein  lies  the  most  ingenious  part  of  this 
new  process  of  perforating  metal.     The  perforating  can 
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Fig.    i.—  Sample? 


Showing    Stages    in    the    Smith    Process    for    Perforating   Narrow    Slots    in    Thiclc    Metal    and    a    Type    of 
Perforation  Used  for  Casing  Lining. 


be  done  by  having  suitable  dies  in  rolls  as  well  as  it 
can  be  done  in  a  gang  innicUing  machine.  Sample  Xo.  6, 
Fig.  4,  shows  a  piece  of  5-16-iu.  sheet  steel  depressed  as 
in  sample  ."1,  ard  samrle  No.  7  shows  the  next  step  (which 
happers  to  be  a  piece  of  14-in.  steel),  where  the  deformed 
Iiarts  I'rtve  1  eer  rolled  down  and  the  plate  made  flat  again. 
In  this  condition  the  metal  is  cracked  through  entirely 
on  each  line,  and  it  but  remains  to  stretch  the  uncut 
portions,  thus  opening  the  cracks  up  any  required  amount. 

Sample  No,  8,  Fig.  4,  is  of  a  piece  of  Vi-iu.  steel  de- 
formed, rolled  flat  again  and  the  surface  then  ground  to 
show  the  cracks  as  very  fine  slits  before  the  metal  has 
been  stretched  at  all  on  the  edges.  Sample  9,  Fig,  4,  is  a 
finished  piece  of  metal  of  No,  12  gauge,  which  has  been 
stretched  to  give  a  substantial  opening  in  the  perfora- 
tions. A  similar  piece  of  14-in,  sheet  steel  is  shown  in 
sample  Xo,  10.  Sample  11  is  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  slotted 
after  the  manner  indicated  in  sample  No.  4,  Fig.  3.  but  of 
lighter  gauge,  such  as  is  used  for  reinforcing  the  larger 
well  casings.  Sample  12,  Fig,  5.  shows  the  smallest  slot 
that  can  be  perforated  in  thin  sheet  steel  by  the  ordinary 
punching  process.  This  is  of  course  entirely  too  thin  to 
be  used  for  well  casing. 

Cross  sections  through  metal  with  different  widths 
of  perforation  of  both  straight  and  tapered  form  are 
shown  at  A.  Fig,  6.  By  this  system  of  sheet  metal  perfo- 
rating it  is  possible  to  make  finer  slots  than  can  be  pro- 
duced in  thick  metal  with  a  punching  machine  by  any 
other  means.  It  does  away  with  the  use  of  fine  saws, 
fine  milling  tools  and  fine  ]iunches,  such  as  were  required 
by  the  old  processes,  resulting  In  the  saving  of  consid- 
erable money  for  tools.  Screens  with  slots  1-1000  of  an 
inch  wide  can  be  made  in  metal  lo  in,  thick  if  desired. 

The  Well  Casing 

A  section  of  the  patented  well  casing,  using  two  tubes 
perforated  in  the  two  different  ways  before  described,  is 
shown  by  B,  Fig.  6,    No  rivets  are  used  and  all  seams  are 


welded.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  ca.sing  in  which  the 
perforations  close  Mhen  undue  pressure  is  applied  to 
them.  The  casings  are  electrogalvanized  after  the  per- 
forating operations,  so  that  no  part  of  the  water  ways  is 
left  unprotected.  A  10-iu,  well  of  this  type  has  per- 
forations equal  in  area  to  those  of  a  well  10  ft,  in  diam- 
eter made  of  the  old  cracked  easing,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  over  10  times  as  strong.  It  can  be  forced  to  a 
greater  depth  in  the  ground  because  it  is  smooth  on  the 
outside.  There  are  no  rivets  to  fall  out  and  let  in  the 
sand,  no  bulging  cracked  perforations  nor  collars  to  offer 
resistance,  and  no  tliiii.  jagged,  uniirotected  waterways 
to  clog  up  with  rust.  The  reinforcing  inner  pipe  is  cor- 
rugated so  that  its  cut  or  perforated  rings  are  out  of 
contact  with  the  outer  casing  and  its  solid  portion  in 
contact  v.-ith  it.  These  points  of  contact  with  the  outer 
casing  are  in  line  with  the  perforations  in  it,  so  as  to 
provide  reinforcing  strength  where  the  outer  pipe  is 
weakest.  The  corrugated  reinforcing  inner  tube  is  not 
necessary  in  small  casings  but  is  intended  for  dug  wells, 
4,  .5  or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  to  be  used  instead  of  wooden 
curl  ings. 

The  Smith  well  casing  is  the  only  one  which  uses  the 
walls  of  the  casing  as  the  strainer.  C,  Fig.  0,  shows  a 
casii'g  without  interior  reinforcing.     It  criu  be  made  as 


Fig 


5. — The  Limit  of  Narrow   Slot   Perforating   by   Direct 
Punching  and  Possible  O^ly  in  Thin  Metal. 
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1  in.  than  clay  tiles  have  to  a  foot  and  one  of  2-in.  diam- 
etpr  has  more  openings  than  a  24-in.  diameter  day  tile. 
The  metal  tile  is  especially  suitable  for  drainage,  sub- 
irrigation  and  filtration  systems,  and  the  aeration  of  land. 
It  is  cheaper  to  transport,  not  subject  to  breakage,  does 
not  have  to  be  dug  up  to  put  the  tiles  in  line  and  puts 
an  end  to  stoppages  in  the  draining  system.  It  may  be 
used  for  watering  lawns  and  gardens  by  simply  turning 
on  a  valve,  doing  away  with  hose  and  unsightly  hydrants 
and  leaving  the  grass  substantially  dry  on  the  ground. 


The  Gardner  Six-Wheel  Grinder 


Fig.    6. — Section.'!    of   Perforated   Thick   Metal,    Reinforced    and 
Plain  Well  C.ising  and  Pertor.ited  Metal  Tile  as  Manu- 
factured by  the  Smith  Process. 

thick  as  i^  iu.  and  with  perforations  1-1000  in.  wide  if 
desired.  The  advantage  of  using  V  slotted  perforations 
is  that  any  sand  which  enters  at  all  will  pass  entirely 
through  the  pipe  and  can  be  pumped  out.  The  tapering 
form  of  the  slots  iu  the  lower  plate  A.  Fig.  0.  may  be 
produced  by  upsetting  one  side  of  the  depressed  part 
before  the  deformations  are  rolled  down  flat  again.  The 
nature  of  the  punching  may  also  le  such  as  to  produce 
the  tapering  of   the  perforations,   the   depressed   parts 


A  six-wheel  grinding  machine  is  being  built  by  the 
Gardner  General  Foundry  Company,  Gardner,  Mass., 
which  has  special  serviceability  in  woodworking  shops 
and  other  manufacturing  eslablishnients.  On  the  mw 
machine  can  be  ground  niokler  knives,  cutters,  drills  and 
other  tools,  where  different  shapes  and  grades  of  wheels 
are  needed,  and  if  desired  two  or  more  can  be  ground 
simultaneously.  Of  most  importance  is  the  time  saved, 
tuiless  an  equivalent  equipment  in  separate  machine 
was  provided,  and  that  would  require  a  greater  outl  1 
and   more  space. 

The  machine  is  of  the  bench  type,  with  a  single  sjiin- 
dle  carrying  all  the  wheels  and  driven  either  by  a  direct- 
ly connected  electric  motor  or  a  belt,  the  former  being  the 
one  illustrated.  The  wheels  used  can  be  as  large  as 
34  in.  in  diameter  and  range  from  y^  to  2^^  in.  in  thick- 
ness. The  tool  rests  swivel,  and  can  be  adjusted  ver- 
tically. The  bearings  have  the  renewable  sleeve  type  of 
ring  oilers  and  are  1^4  in.  in  diameter.  The  diameter  of 
the  arbor  is  lij  in.  iu  the  bearings  and  1  in.  at  the  end. 
The  coupling  used  is  of  the  flexible  detachable  type, 
which  in  the  motor  driven  machine  enables  the  wheel 
arbor  to  be  removed  from  the  bearings  without  disturb- 
ing the  motor. 

As  illustrated,  the  grinder  is  driven  by  a  %-hp,  single- 
phase  110-volt  alternating  current  General  Electric  \\v- 
tor  running  at  ISOO  rev.  per  min.  If  desired  a  two  or 
three  phase  alternating  current   motor  wound   for  any 


.\  Six- Wheel  Motor  Driven  Grinder  Built  hv  the  Gardner  General  Foundry  Corapimv.  Gardner.  Mass. 


being  driven  into  dies  which  shear  or  compress  the  metal 
to  a  slight  angle. 

When  the  oil  sands  are  struck  the  gas  and  oil  at 
once  enter  the  perforations,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure 
and  preventing  the  oil  sands  from  heaving  up  in  the 
casing.  When  the  perforated  casing  has  been  put  down 
the  required  depth  the  well  casing  itself  acts  as  a  strainer 
and  will  drain  the  last  drop  of  oil  from  the  sand.  It  is 
not  necessar.v  to  pull  the  casings  to  perforate  them,  nor 
to  insert  perforating  tools.  No  strainer  has  to  he  lowered 
into  the  well  after  the  casing  is  driven,  nor  does  earth 
have  to  be  pumped  out  for  weeks  after  it  is  installed. 
Even  in  the  event  that  these  wells  become  elosired  th'' 
obstructions  can  he  dislodged  by  lowering  a  pneumatic 
hammer  into  the  well,  causing  it  to  deliver  blows  against 
the  inside  of  the  pipe. 

Drain  Tiles 

Another  use  for  this  perforated  metal  is  for  drain 
tiles  as  shown  by  D,  Fig.  6.  These  are  designed  to  re- 
place the  old  style  clay  tiling  and  can  be  made  in  any 
diameter  and  length.     They  have  more  perforations  to 


standard  voltage,  or  a  direct  current  motor  can  be  fu, 
nished.  The  overall  length,  including  the  motor,  is  5'. 
ft,  and  the  hight  from  the  table  to  the  center  of  the 
arbor  7  in.  The  shipping  weight  is  530  lb.  with  tb.> 
motor  and  375  lb.  without  it.  In  the  belt  driven  machiii 
tight  and  loose  pulleys  5  in.  in  diameter  with  4-in.  fac 
are  used,  thus  doing  away  with  a  countershaft. 


S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co..  Inc..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  instead  of 
establishing  a  branch  plant  at  Dallas,  Texas,  have  located 
a  branch  office  there,  which  will  have  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  .Southwest  territory.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  their  product  in  that  section  has  been  such 
that  this  step  was  found  desirable.  J.  G.  Rodman  will 
be  district  manager,  in  charge  of  the  office.  They  further 
state  that  increased  business  has  warranted  them  in  es- 
tablishing other  new  branch  offices  this  year  in  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis  and  Atlanta.  They  now  have  10  branch 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  one  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  They  manufacture  the  Perfect  self- 
measuring  oil  tank  and  oil  storage  systems. 
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A  New  Type  of  Roofing  Cleat  and  the  Machine 
Making  It 

A  new  type  of  roofing  cleat,  which  is  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  commonly  used  washers  or  buttons 
made  from  light  scrap  tin  or  lead,  and  a  press  for  making 
it  have  been  developed  by  the  Fred  J.  Swaine  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Seventh  and  O'Fallon  streets.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A 
special  .advantage  of  the  cleat  is  that  it  keeps  the  edges 
of  the  roofing  from  buckling.  The  press  is  entirely  auto- 
matic in  ojjeration  and  effects  a  maximum  economy  in 
the  material  used.     Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  cleat,  while 
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Fig.  1. 


-The  Kant-Le.ik  Kleat  Made  by  the  Fred  J.  Swaine  Mfg. 
Company,    St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  press  and  the  dies  employed  in 
its  manufacture.  The  minimizing  of  the  material  wasted 
by  this  press  is  fully  brought  out  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  the 
former  showing  a  sheet  in  which  the  older  dies  were 
used  and  the  latter  illustrating  a  sheet  stamped  with 
the  new  die. 

The  cleats  are  6  in.  long,  %  in.  wide  and  %  in.  deep, 
and  are  made  complete  from  a  Xo.  2S  gauge  galvanized 
sheet,  with  practically  no  waste.     The  operation  of  the 
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Fig.  2. — Tlie  Press  in  Which  the  Cleats  Are  Formed. 

press  is  entirely  automatic  from  the  time  the  metal  strip 
is  placed  on  the  gravity  feed  slide.  The  press  is  inclined, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  so  that  the  strips  of  metal  are  fed 
to  the  die  by  gravity.  A  complete  cleat  is  made  at  each 
stroke  of  the  press,  and  is  discharged  from  the  die  by 
an  automatic  knock-out  and  drops  liy  gravity  through  the 


Fig.  3. — The  Dies  Used  to  Punch  the  Cleats. 

open  back  into  a  chute,  which  carries  it  to  the  packing 
department  on  the  floor  below.  In  use  these  cleats  are 
placed  end  to  end,  which  prevents  the  edges  of  the  sheets 
of  roofing  felt  from  buckling,  while  the  edges  of  the  cleats 
are  imbedded  in  the  roofing,  thus  preventing  their  rust- 
ing. 

The  press.  Fig.  2,  is  one  of  the  maker's  improved  in- 
clinable open-back  machines,  and  has  an  average  capacity 
of  1.250,000  cleats  per  month.  Among  its  new  features 
are  the  use  of  vanadium  steel  in  the  clutch  parts  and 
shaft;  providing  lugs  for  tie  rods,  which  may  lie  easily 
inserted  or  removed ;  an  increase  in  the  die  space  from 
the  slide  to  the  bolster  plate  and'  the  use  of  a  larger  bed. 
An  additional  locking  point  for  the  clutch  has  been  pro- 
vided which  makes  its  operation  instantaneous,  and  en- 
ables the  press  to  be  used  even  if  one  of  the  clutch  bolts 
or  connections  should  break  or  get  out  of  order,  as  the 
broken  or  defective  part  can  be  very  quickly  removed 
and  the  press  operated  with  the  remaining  bolt.     Even 


Fig.  4. — A  Sheet  from  Which  the  First  Cleats  Were  Stamped. 

when  the  press  is  iuelined,  the  front  of  the  bed  is  not  at 
an  awkward  hight.  since  the  swiveling  point  is  toward 
the  front  and  that  edge  of  the  bed  remains  at  practically 
the  same  hight  whether  the  press  is  upright  or  inclined. 
The  back  of  the  press  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  screw 
and  nut,  the  latter  operated  by  inserting  a  round  bar  in 
holes  in  its  faces.  All  of  the  bearings  are  self-oiling 
and  scraped  to  a  fit.  Three  parallel  lines  for  gripping 
punch  shanks  are  obtained  with  the  box  cap  griii,  and 
there  is  an  Improved  bearing  of  ample  proportions  for 
the  end  of  the  pitman  on  the  slide.    The  press  is  made  in 
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Fig.  5.- 


-.\  Sheet  Showing  the  Small  Amount  of  Waste  with  ihe 
New  Dies. 


11  different  sizes,  either  plain  or  geared,  and  weighing 
from  350  to  0500  lb. 

The  simplicity  of  the  dies,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
deserves  mention.  This  is  secured  by  eliminating  the 
stripper  and  avoiding  the  complication  of  a  roll  or  other 
mechanical  automatic  feed.  At  first  the  dies  were  made 
to  leave  a  trimming  of  1-16  in.  on  all  sides  of  the  cleats, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  but  they  have  been  developed  until 
now  the  strips  are  made  only  as  wide  as  the  length  of 
the  cleat,  and  no  metal  is  left  between  cleats,  the  back 
gauge  serving  as  a  guide  for  the  punch.  The  only  scrap 
portion  is  the  shaded  part,  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  change 
in  the  method  of  stamping  the  cleats  allows  14  per  cent, 
more  cleats  to  be  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  metal, 
and  saves  in  the  amount  of  scrap  for  each  press  operated 
on  this  work  3500  lb.,  or  more  than  $100  worth  per  month. 
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An  Electrically  Operated  Device  for  Measuring  Gases  of  All  Kinds,  Including  Air 


At  the  auuiial  meeting  of  the  Americau  Society  of 
Mei  lianieal  Eusiueers,  held  iu  New  York  City,  December, 
VM).  Prof.  Carl  C.  Thomas  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
cousiu  presented  a  paper  dealing  with  a  new  type  of 
meter,  which  he  had  invented.  A  brief  abstract  of  this 
paper,  together  with  the  discussion  on  it,  was  printed 
in  The  Iron  Age,  December  ](i.  lliOO.  This  instrument, 
which  Is  now  being  made  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg. 
Cuiiipauy,  Milwauliee.  Wis.,  is  the  conuuercial  outgrowth 
of  a  very  thorough  and  extensive  laboratory  Investiga- 
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Fig.  1.— Exterior  View  of  the  Thomas  Meter  Made  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

tii>n  of  the  specitie  heat  of  superheated  steam,  wbieli 
Prof.  Thomas  has  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
meter  is  designed  for  indicating,  integrating  or  graph- 
ically recording  the  quantity  of  tlow  of  gases,  including 
I'last  furnace  gas,  natural  gas.  illuminating  gas  or  air  at 
au.v  temperature  or  pressure,  and  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  variations  in  either.  The  O]ieration  of  the  meter 
depends  upon  the  principle  of  adding  a  linown  quantity 
of  heat  to  the  gas  electrically,  and  determining  the  rate 


Fig. 


-The  Electilc  Heater. 


of  tlow  by  the  rise  in  temi)erature  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  apparatus.  It  is  thus  possible  to  measure  gas  or 
air  at  any  temperature  and  at  any  pressure,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  meter  is  not  affected  by  fluctuations  of 
pressure  or  temperature,  since  In  heating  the  gas  or  air, 
the  weight  and  not  llio  volume  is  dealt  with.     Its  most 


important  lealures  are  that  there  are  no  moving  parts 
inside  the  gas  main,  its  operation  is  independent  of  tem- 
perature or  pressure,  and  meters  of  large  capacity  occui>y 
little  space. 

Fig.  1  is  an  e.\lerior  view  of  the  meter  casing,  which 
constitutes  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  is  in- 
serted in  the  pipe  line  carrying  the  gas  or  air  that  is 
to  be  measured.  The  two  parts  of  the  meter  located  in 
this  casing,  the  electric  heater,  and  one  of  the  resistance 
thermometers,  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  3  resper- 
tively,  \vhile  Fig.  4,  which  is  a  section  of  the  casing, 
shows  their  relative  positions.  The  switchboard  and  the 
recording  mechanism  of  the  meter,  which,  if  desired,  can 
be  placed  as  far  as  a  mile  away  from  the  other  portion. 
is  illustrated  in  Fig  5,  and  a  diagram  of  the  connections 
is  given  in  Fig.  G.  A  jmrtion  of  the  continuous  auto 
graphic  record,  produced  by  the  meter,  showing  the  rate 
of  flow  and  its  variations  in  standard  cubic  feet  of  gas, 


Fi?.  .';. — The  Nickel  Wire  Ucsisiauce  Thermometer. 

referred   to  a  standard  of  CO  degrees  F.  and  30  in.  of 
mercur.x',  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  7. 

The  Construction  of  the  Meter 

A  diagrammatic  view  of  the  meter  is  given  iu  Fig.  4. 
The  meter  consists  of  an  electric  heater,  b,  wliich  is 
formed  of  resistance  material  and  placed  across  the  gas 
liassage  a  in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  heat  to  all  of  the 
gas  passing  through  the  pipe  line.  A  view  of  the  Inhaler 
proper  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  way  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  is  raised  from  that  at  which  it  enters  the 
meter  to  some  higher  exit  one.  and  this  rise  is  controlled 
by  the  two  electrical  resistance  thermometers  c.  Fig.  4. 
in  connection  with  the  automatic  regulating  mechanism 
shown  on  the  switchboard. 

These  thermometers,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3,  are  in  the  form  of  screens  of  nickel  wire,  which 
change  its  electrical  resistance  iu  direct  iiroporlion  to 
temperature  changes.  These  screens  are  placed  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  all  the  gas  passing  through  the 
meter,  and  constitute  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  I  riilire. 
Any  variation  in  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
them,  which  results  in  a  corresponding  variation  of  their 
resistance,  causes  a  galvanometer  needle  to  be  deflected 
and  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  electrical  energ.\ 
required  to  mairitain  a  fixed  temperature  change  in  the 
gas.     The  record  of  the  gas  flow  is  read  directly  fri>m 
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The  dials  of  an  iutegratiug  wattmeter  or  from  the  curves 
drawn  liy  a  recording  instrument. 

The  Operating  Principle 

If  gas  or  air  is  flowing  at  a  uniform  rate  through 
the  passage  0,  Fig.  4.  and  there  is  in  this  passage  an 
electric  heater,  6,  consisting  of  resistance  material 
through   which   a   current  of  electricity   is  passing  and 


by  the  addition  of  a  l;nown  amount  of  heat  to  the  gas. 
One  of  these  records  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  7.  While  this 
method  is  excellent  for  research  work  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  a  constant  voltage,  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  meters  in  commercial  service  where  the  voltage  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  constant.  In  commercial  meters  such 
as  the  one  described,  instead  of  measuring  a  varying 
temperature  difference,  the  temperature  difference  is  kept 
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Fig.   1. — Diagrammstic  View  of  the  Meter  Casing 


from  which  heat  is  being  liberated  at  a  constant  rate, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  and  the 
liberation  of  heat  are  both  uniform  and  constant,  that 
the  gas  will  have  its  temperature  raised  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  degrees  by  its  passage  through  the  heater.  If 
the  rate  of  flow  of  gas  is  increased  but  the  heat  radia- 
tion remains  the  same,  the  temperature  difference  will 


Fig.  5. — The  Switchboard  and  the  Recording  Mechanism  oi  the 
Meter. 

decrease,  as  the  heat  given  off  will  be  insufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  larger  quantity  of  gas. 
Briefly,  this  temperature  difference  varies  inversely  as 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  so  long  as  the  rate  of  heat 
radiation  is  constant.  During  the  development  of  the 
meter,  this  method  of  measurement  was  used.  '  The  rate 
of  flow  of  the  gas  was  measured  liy  a  graphical  tem- 
perature rerorder.  showing  the  temperature  rise  produced 


uniform,  and  the  number  of  watts  required  to  maintain 
this  constant  difference  between  the  temperature  at  the 
inlet  and  that  at  the  outlet  varies  directly  as  the  quantity 
of  gas  or  air  flowing.  In  this  way  the  input  of  energy 
in  watts  forms  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  air  or 
gas  flowing,  and  is  measured  by  a  wattmeter  of  either 
the  graphically  recording  or  the  integrating  type. 

The  fixed  temperature  difference,  which  is  about  2 
degrees  F.,  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  a  device  made 
upon  the  same  general  principle  as  the  autographic  tem- 
perature recorders  used  in  connection  with  resistance 
thermometers.  This  device  is  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  operates  to  change 
the  energy  input  to  the  heater,  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  two  thermometers. 
This  difference  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  passing  through   the  screen  at  the 


Fig.  6. — Connection  Diagram  of  the  Meter. 

outlet  end  of  the  meter  has  been  raised  liy  the  heater, 
and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  greater  or  less  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  desired  difference  of  2  degrees,  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  is  varied  so  as  to  produce 
the  standard  temperature  difference.  In  this  way  as  the 
flow  of  gas  increases,  the  temperature  difference  has  a 
tendency  to  decrease,  and  additional  energy  is  intro- 
duced at  once  to  heat  the  increased  weight  of  gas  so  as 
to  maintain  the  constant  temperature  difference  of  2  de- 
grees. 

The  Operating  Mechanism 
Referring  to  the  operating  mechanism,  which  is  shown 
mounted  on  the  switchboard  in  Fig.  5  and  diagrammat- 
icallv  in  Fig.  6,  the  measuring  of  the  gas  or  air  is  done 
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in  the  following  way.  In  Fig.  U  tlie  controller  G  is  in 
reality  a  combined  galvanometer  and  Wheatstone  bridge. 
Changes  in  the  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  ther- 
mometers from  that  corresponding  to  tlie  standard  tem- 
perature difference  of  2  degrees  between  tl>e  inlet  and 
tlie  outlet  of  the  meter  causes  the  movable  member  Y 
to  swing  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  neutral  position 
O,  movement  to  the  left  corresponding  to  au  increase  in 
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-T.vpioal  Curve  Made  by  the  Meter. 


the  temperature  difference,  while  that  in  the  opposite 
one  corresponds  to  a  decrease.  A  %-hp.  motor,  D,  op- 
erates continuously  and  transmits  motion  to  the  bar  B 
through  the  crank  F,  causing  it  to  move  up  and  down 
and  clamp  the  movable  needle  Y  when  the  bar  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  its  travel.  The  contact  drum  Z  is  driven 
at  a  slow  and  a  constant  speed  through  gearing,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  It  also  drives  the  two  eccentrics  S,  Fig.  6, 
which  impart  a  reciprocating  vertical  motion  to  the  rheo- 
stat pawls  P  through  a  small  arc  on  the  periphery  of  the 
toothed  wheel  R  on  the  rheostat  shaft.  The  wheel  and 
the  pawls  are  clearly  shown  in  the  lower  left  corner  of 
Fig.  5.  There  are  three  segments.  J,.  J.  and  J3.  on  the 
contact  drum  Z.  Fig.  6.  These  are  of  different  lengths 
and  correspond  to  the  distance  between  one.  two  and 
three  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  R.  If  the 
moving  needle  Y  is  clamped  into  position  1  at  the  right 
of  the  zero  position,  the  pawl  is  engaged  at  such  a  time 
in  Its  stroke  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  energy  supplied 
to  the  heater  by  one  step  on  the  rheostat,  while  if  the 
connection  is  made  to  the  corresponding  contact  on  the 
left  side,  the  energy  is  decreased  in  the  same  proportion. 
If  the  needle  is  clamped  in  position  2  the  energy  input  is 
varied  by  two  steps,  according  to  the  side  of  the  neutral 
point  on  which  the  contact  is  made,  and  a  variation  of 
three  steps  Is  secured  if  the  needle  is  clamped  in  the 
position  3.  The  needle  is  returned  toward  the  neutral 
point  after  the  change  in  resistance  is  made,  and  this 
change  continues  until  that  jKiint  is  reached.  If  the 
needle  Is  clamped  in  the  zero  position  the  rheostat  Is 
not  moved.  The  wattmeter  in  the  upper  right  corner  of 
the  switchboard  shows  the  energy  which  has  been  sup- 
plied to  maintain  the  constant  temperature  difference. 
If  the  instrument  used  is  of  the  integrating  type,  the 
dials  are  arranged  to  register  the  total  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  or  gas  jiassing  the  meter,  but  if  desired  a 
recording  instrument  can  be  used  to  show  graphically 
the  variation  in  the  flow. 

The  meter  can  be  used  for  measuring  the  discharge 


of  gas  or  air  from  compressors,  blowers,  &c.,  because  the 
small  and  rajiid  periodic  fluctuations  of  pressure  due  to 
either  suction  or  discltarge  conditions  do  not  interfere 
with  the  steady  action  of  the  thermometers.  The  time 
lag  in  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  smooth  out  the  curve,  and 
true  average  results  are  thus  indicated.  As  the  meter  is 
capable  of  measuring  gas  under  varying  jiressures  and 
temperatures  accurately,  it  is  especially  valuable  for 
measuring  natural  gas  and  also  compressed  air.  The  gas 
iir  the  air  being  measured  can  also  be  either  dry.  satu- 
rated or  superheated.  If  the  water  present  is  carrieil 
along  mechanically,  as  a  fog  or  a  mist,  its  evaporation 
by  the  meter  would  interfere  with  the  securing  of  ac- 
curate results,  but  this  fog  or  mist  can  be  transformed 
into  dry  vapor  readily  by  introducing  heat  at  the  inlet 
of  the  meter.  This  is  generally  supplied  by  a  small  steam 
radiator,  consisting  of  a  coil  of  pipe  and  the  steam  can 
be  introduced  either  at  or  above  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
may  be  most  convenient. 

The  electrical  energy  required  to  operate  the  meter 
is  appro.ximately  about  1  kw.  per  75,000  cu.  ft.  per  hour 
at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  chart  reproduced  in  Fig. 
7  shows  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  from  approxi- 
mately 17.000  cu.  ft.  to  75,000  eu.  ft.  per  hour,  and  the 
energy  input  was  about  1.15  kw. 


A  Shuster  Special  Riveter 


Wheels  with  wire  or  round  rod  spokes,  such  as  are 
used  for  agricultural  machinery,  are  manufactured  in 
this  country  by  the  thousands  every  year.  For  the  spe- 
cial task  of  riveting  the  spokes  of  these  wheels  to  the 
rim,  and  at  the  same  preserving  a  uniform  radius,  the 
F.  B.  Shuster  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  specially 


A    Speciiil    Wheel    Spoke    Hiveter    Built    hy    the    F. 
r<iiupnu\'.  New  Haveu.  Conn. 


B.    Shuster 


equipped  its  elastic  blow  riveting  machine.  Fig.  1  is  a 
view  of  the  machine  itself,  and  Fig.  2  shows  it  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  mandrel  upon  which  the  hub  of  the  wheel  is 
mounted  has  an  artjustnieul  on  the  base  of  the  column 
to  care  for  varying  diameters.  On  the  table  are  jaws 
operated  by  a  cam,  the  movement  of  which  opens  and 
closes  the  jaws  under  the  control  of  a  lever  handle.  A 
piece  of  steel  grooved  to  grip  the  wire  spoke  is  set  in 
each  jaw.  These  two  pieces  constitute  the  anvil,  the  up- 
per surface  of  which  has  the  proper  curvature.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  top  of  the  anvil  and  the  center  of  the 
mandrel    is    fixed   and   consequently    the    radius   of   the 
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vliee!  roniaiiis  constant  as  the  rim  is  turned  from  one 
-spoke  position  to  another.  The  diameter  of  the  spokes 
which  can  be  riveted  ranges  from  3-lU  to.Vo  in.,  and  if 
there  is  any  inequality  in  their  length,  the  only  effect 
of  this  is  to  change  the  size  of  the  riveted  head  on  the 
rim.  The  mandrel  has  sufflcient  length  to  enable  the 
wheel  to  be  slid  to  a  plane  in  front  of  the  jaws  before 
■turning  to  the  next  position. 


TheJ  American  Radiator  Company's 
Annual  Report 


of  distinct  advantage,  in  offering  prompt  and  adequate 
service  throughout  the  territory  it  covers.  Further  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  methods  of  manufacture 
and  in  standardizing  every  important  process  connected 
therewith.  A  distinct  advance  has  been  made  along  the 
line  of  specialization  and  co-operation.  The  progress  in 
this  regard  is  particularly  encouraging. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  plan  authorized  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  to  allot  shares  of  stock  on  easy  terms 
of  payment  to  employees,  has  been  carried  into  effect  and 
has  further  strengthened  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  all,  while  increasing  their  efficiency  by  creating  a 
sense  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  company. 


Increase  in  Net  Profits  of  $225,917.91 


The  American  Radiator  Company's  twelfth  annual 
report,  covering  the  oijerations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
January  31,  1011,  shows  the  profits  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, compared  with  the  previous  year : 


Ket   profits 

Less  dividends — Preferred   stock 
Common   stock 


1900-10. 

.$971,599.52 

210,000.00 

400,000.00 


Totals $610,000.00 

Balance    $361,599.52 


1910-11. 
•$1,772,517.43 
210,000.00 
569,000.00 

$779,000.00 
$993,517.43 

*  Includes  .$575,000  surplus  from   sale  of   common   stock  to 
■stockholders.     Trading  profits  for  the  year  $1,197,517.43. 

The  balance  sheet  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
j)ares  as  follows : 

Assets. 

1909-10. 
■Eeal    estate,    plants,    machinery, 

patents.  &c..  February   1 $8,611,259.14 

Additions  during  year 2S1.920.SO 

Totals 

Less  depreciation 

Net 


1910-11. 

$8,693,179.94 
1.344.5S1.86 


...$8,893,179.94 
200,000.00 


.$8,693,179.94 


■Cash   $774,408.-30 

Kotes  receivable 10.834.03 

Accounts    receivable 1,167,051.21 

Ifaw  materials,  supplies  and  fin- 
ished products 2,192,556.46 

Total  quick  assets $4,144,850.00 

Totals $12^,8'38^29794 

Liabilities. 
Capital  stock,  preferred $3,000,000.00 


$10,037,761.80 
200,000.00 

$9,837,761.80 

~$Xri5i058r4'7 

111,395.81 

1,911,725.68 

2,030,270.43 

$5,168,450^3^ 

$15',006i2127l9 


Capital  stock,  common 5.000,000.00 

$8,000,000.00 
Accounts  and  bills  payable 311,379.98 


Totals $8,311,379.98 

Balance   4.526,649.96 


$3,000,000.00 
6,150,000.00 

$9,150,000.00 
336,044.80 

$9,486,044.80 
5.520,167.39 

Totals $12,838,029.94  $15,006,212.19 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  President 
Clarence  M.  Woolley"s  accompanying  statement : 

"  A  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales  was 
accomplished.  The  results  in  this  respect  eclipse  the 
records  of  all  former  years.  The  net  profits  are  like- 
■wlse  greater  than  for  any  preceding  year. 

Cheaper  Raw  Materials  Beneficial 

"  While  the  general  business  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed througitout  the  country  during  the  year  were  not 
•e.Kceptionally  favorable,  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings was  maintained  on  a  broad  scale.  This  offered  an 
■opportunity  for  a  very  large  volume  of  business.  The 
■cost  of  raw  materials  required  for  the  production  of 
radiators  and  boilers  was  lower  than  for  many  years. 
This  enabled  us  to  establish  lower  selling  prices  for  the 
■finished  product,  thereby  encouraging  the  purchasing 
public  more  extensively  to  employ  our  sanitary  methods 
•of  heating  and  ventilation,  while  the  further  elaboration 
of  selling  methods  and  the  economies  realized  liy  enhanc- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  connected  therewith 
Tesulted  in  a  generous  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
and  the  net  profits. 

"  The  producing  capacity  of  the  company  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  additions  to  existing  plants 
and  their  equipment.  A  large  plant  was  built  at  Kansas 
City,  which  is  now  in  active  operation,  and  has  proved 


The  Europe<ui  Subsidiaries 

'■  The  German  company  has  enjoyed  another  year  of 
prosperity.  The  new  jJant  which  it  constructed  last 
year  at  Neuss.  on  the  Khiue.  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. This  offers  the  necessary  increase  of  producing 
capacity,  so  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  plant  at 
Schoenebeck.  on  the  Ell  e.  an  adequate  supply  can  lie  pro- 
duced to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  growing  busi- 
ness in  Germany,  in  The  Netherlands,  Scandinavia  and 
over-sea  countries.  The  French  company  has  made  fur- 
ther additions  to  its  plant  at  Dole,  and  has  increased  its 
business  and  profits  during  the  past  year.  The  English 
company  has  also  enjoyed  another  year  of  prosperity.  It 
has  further  increased  its  producing  capacity,  its  volume 
of  business  and  profits.  Its  plant  at  Hull  is  provided 
with  adequate  capacity  for  the  trade  it  serves  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  Italian  company, 
which  was  organized  last  year,  has  completed  its  new 
plant  at  Brescia,  30  miles  east  of  Milan,  and  is  about 
to  begin  operations.  A  large  demand  has  already  been 
created  in  Italy,  which  heretofore  had  been  supplied 
by  the  other  European  factories. 

'•  The  profits  realized  by  the  European  companies 
have  lieen  employed  in  e.xtending  their  l)iisiness  and  in 
establishing  the  new  plants  herein  mentioned,  all  of 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  reservation  of  their 
earnings.  Inasmuch  as  these  European  companies  have 
declared  no  dividends,  having  utilized  their  earnings  for 
further  development  of  the  business  abroad,  sucn  income 
is  not  included  in  the  annual  statements  of  tLis  com- 
pany." 

* «  » 

The  New  Cresco  Monkey  Wrench 


A  new  monkey  wrench,  brought  out  by  the  Crescent 
Forgings  Company.  Oakmont,  Pa.,  known  as  the  Cresco, 
has  only  three  isarts,  all  drop  forged,  no  malleable  Iron 
castings  being  used. 

The  wrench  is  very  durable  and  easily  operated.  The 
three  parts  are  case  hardened  all  over.  The  nut  is 
placed  very  near  the  handle,  where  it  is  easily  adjusted 


the  Cresco  Drop  Forged  Monkey  Wrench  Made  by  the  Crescent 
Forgings  Company,  Oakmont,  Pa. 

by  the  operator,  eliminating  one  of  the  objections  to 
other  steel  wrenches  now  on  the  market.  The  T-shaped 
movable  jaw  is  put  into  the  slot  in  which  it  slides  in 
the  shank,  while  the  latter  is  hot,  the  slot  having  been 
previously  opened  up.  When  the  jaw  is  in  place  the 
slot  is  closed  down  upon  it  and  all  tendency  for  the  jaw- 
to  become  loose  is  done  away  with. 


A  New  Edith  Furnace.— The  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
will  rebuild  its  Edith  furnace  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
.\l:out  four  months  will  be  required  for  the  work. 
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The  Cutler-Hammer  Solenoid  Operated  Valve 

Klectric  soleuoids  have  been  apijlied  to  various  tic- 
vices,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  de- 
veloped to  control  valves.  As  the  result  of  several 
years'  experimenting,  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Wllwaukee,  Wis.,  is  introducing  a  device  in  which 
a  solenoid  is  employed  to  give  remote  or  automatic  con- 


A   Solenoid  Operated   Vnlve   Made  by   the   Cutler-Hammer   Mf?. 
Compan.v,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

trol  of  a  valve.  Some  of  its  special  uses  are  in  connection 
with  double-acting  compressors,  as  a  part  of  hydraulic  or 
pneumatic  systems,  with  self-starters  and  for  the  remote 
control  of  valves  used  for  setting  brakes  in  pneumatic 
brake  control  systems. 

The  i)lunger  of  the  solenoid  is  Inclosed,  so  that  it 
is  virtually  within  the  piping  system  and  stuffing  box 
friction  is  entirely  avoided.   Only  a  very  small  amount  of 


type  aud  cau  be  wound  for  voltages  of  115,  230  and  CilHl. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in 
startiui:  double-acting  compressors  under  compression. 
This  trouble  can  be  obviated  by  employing  a  solenoid- 
operated  valve  to  control  a  ly-|a.<s  automatically,  so 
that  pressure  can  be  released  from  the  compression 
cylinder  in  starting.  After  the  desired  speed  has  been 
obtained,  the  load  is  thrown  on  the  compressor  by  auto- 
matically closing  the  by-pass,  .\nother  application  n" 
the  device  is  with  a  thermostat  in  a  heating  system  to 
control  the  flow  of  steam  automatically.  Where  air  op- 
erated whistles  are  used  for  signaling  purposes,  it  is 
possible  to  control  all  of  them  from  a  central  location 
by  installing  these  valves,  thus  saving  long  runs  of 
piping.  These  devices  can  also  be  employed  to  control 
the  amount  of  air  in  the  compression  tanks  used  for 
inflating  tires  in  garages  and  the  operating  switches 
can  be  placed  in  the  most  convenient  location. 


The  Leighton  Combination  Punch  and  Shear 


A  new  type  of  combination  punch  and  shear  has  been 
lecently  built  at  the  Cincinnati  Punch  &  Shear  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by  the  inventor.  George  F.  Leigh- 
ton.  The  special  advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  its 
complete  weight  is  SOOO  lb.,  which  is  the  approximate 
weight  of  a  shear  of  the  same  capacity. 

The  shears  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  machine, 
aud  if  the  material  to  be  cut  is  light,  two  pieces  may  be 
operated  on  at  the  same  time.  The  motion  for  the  shears 
is  derived  from  the  center  plunger,  which  is  one  of  three 
driven  by  a  single  eccentric  shaft.  The  machine  is  fitted 
with  the  inventor's  automatic  clut<h,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  clutch  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  the  latter  is 
square.  The  punches  and  dies  are  adjustable,  and  it  is 
possible  to  shear  a  piece  at  any  desired  angle.     Three 


A  New  Type  of  Punching  and  Shearing  Machine  Designed  by  George  F.   Leighton,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


current  is  required  to  energize  the  coil,  which  lifts  the 
solenoid  plunger  through  a  short  free  travel  and  unseats 
the  valve  by  a  hammer  blow.  When  the  valve  is  started, 
the  pressure  becomes  almost  balanced.  The  circuit  in 
which  the  coil  is  included  can  be  run  so  that  the  valve 
can  be  operated  from  one  or  a  series  of  different  places, 
as  desired.  Four  standard  sizes  of  valves  are  built,  hav- 
ing diameters  of  %,  hi-  %  and  1  in.  These  valves  are 
threaded  for  standard  iron  pipe  and  the  area  of  the 
opening  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  same  size 
of  pipe.     The  coils  used  are  of  the  maker's  standard 


sizes  of  machine  are  built,  having  capacities  of  12,  18  and 
24  in.,  respectively,  the  first  being  the  size  illustrated. 
This  machine  will  cope  and  punch  a  12-in.  I-beam  and 
shear  a  4  x  4  x  ij  in.  angle  iron. 


The  Worth  Brothers  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  states 
that  its  second  blast  furnace,  now  under  construction,  is 
not  expected  to  be  blown  in  before  summer.  This  state- 
ment is  made  because  reports  have  been  in  circulation 
that  the  furnace  was  completed  and  blown  in  last  week. 
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The  xMachine  Shop  in  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


A  Huge  Bronze  Drum  Casting 


Not  lUiUjy  years  ago  the  eugiues.  dynamos,  boilers 
aud  a  I'e"'  pumps  practically  made  up  the  mechanical 
aud  electrical  plant  equipment  of  a  hotel.  Now  a  mod- 
ern hotel  has  a  comi)!ete  refrigerating  system  for  malt- 
ing artificial  ice,  laundry  machinery,  air  compressors, 
vacuum  cleaning  system,  air  washing  machines  and 
often  many  other  special  labor-saving  devices.  With 
such  a  varied  equipment  repairs  aud  alterations  requir- 
ing considerable  machine  work  are  often  necessary,  and 
instead  of  having  this  done  by  outside  shops  it  has  been 
foimd  more  satisfactory  in  many  cases  to  do  it  on  the 
premises. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  new  Ritz-Carltou  Hotel. 
New  Xorl£  City,  is  a  good  example  of  one  required  to 
keep  the  plant  of  a  first-class  hotel  in  rejjair.  It  was  at 
first  planned  to  devote  a  space  about  20  x  35  ft.  to  the 
shop,  but,  owing  to  changes  in  the  location  of  several 
compressors,  the  size  was  cut  down,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  materially  modified. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  layout  of  the 
shop,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  thi'  engine  room  rtn.>r. 
A  5-hp.  electric  motor,  fastened  on  the  wall,  drives  a 
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rian  of  the  Layout  of  the  Tools  In  the  Machine  Shop  of  the 
New  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  New  York. 

main  shaft,  from  which  are  driven  a  16-iu.  swing  by  an 
8-ft.  bed  Prentice  lathe,  a  24-in.  Sibley  heavy  pattern 
drill  press  and  a  grindstone,  and  from  countershafts  a 
hack  saw.  an  emery  wheel  aud  a  14-in.  Gould  k  Eber- 
hardt  double-triple,  quick-stroke,  heavy  duty  shaper.  On 
one  side  of  the  shop  is  a  bench  with  vises.  The  tools 
are  located  so  that  the  piston  rods  of  the  nearby  engines 
aud  pumps  can  be  removed  without  interfering  with 
them. 

On  the  mezzanine  engine  room  floor  is  the  elec- 
trician's workshop.  Here  an  electric  motor  drives  from 
a  countershaft  an  11-in.  swing  by  5-ft.  bed  engine  lathe, 
a  sensitive  bench  drill  and  an  emery  wheel.  There  are 
also  benches  for  assembling  work.  On  the  same  level 
are  storerooms  for  bolts,  wrenches,  tools,  &c. 

In  the  boiler  room  is  a  blacksmith's  forge,  having  a 
hearth  23  x  35  in.;  a  motor-driven  Williams  pipe  thread- 
ing and  cutting  machine,  with  a  capacity  of  1%  to  6 
in.  pipe;  a  100-lh.  anvil,  hammers,  tools  and  aecessorie.-^. 

With  the  above  tools,  machine,  forge  and  pipe  fit- 
ting jobs  which  are  constantly  arising  can  be  readily 
done  by  the  machinists  employed  by  the  hotel.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  shop  will  prove  a  great  convenience, 
and  that  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  operating  plant  will 
be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

*-»-*■ • 

The  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Iron  Company's  i>roperty 
and  assets  are  to  be  sold.  Judge  Holt  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  New  York,  has  signed  an  order  di- 
recting A.  Gordon  Murray,  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  to  sell 
all  the  company's  effects  March  20  at  his  office,  60  Wall 
street,  to  the  highest  bidder.  Mr.  Murray  has  been 
authorized  to  continue  the  business  of  the  bankrupt  com- 
pany until  March  27.  when  delivery  is  to  be  made  to  the 
purchaser  as  a  going  concern. 


The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  recently  made  a  very  large  bronze  drum  casting. 
It  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  size  and  the  material 
from  which  it  was  made,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
metal  was  melted. 

The  easting  is  to  be  used  as  the  drying  surface  in  a 
large  vacuum  rotary  drum  dryer  and  is  12  ft.  long  and 
5  ft.  in  diameter.  Generally  these  drums  are  made  of 
dense  air  furnace  iron,  but  as  this  particular  drum  was 
to  be  used  for  drying  vegetable  extract  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  good  quality  of  bronze,  as  contact  with  the  iron 
would  discolor  the  extract. 

Dry  sand  was  used  for  the  mold  and  loam  for  the 
core,  both  being  s\^ept  up.     The  mold  was  placed  in  a 


A  Large  Bronze  Drum  Casting,  Weighing  16,000  Lb.,  Made  by 
the  BuflfQlo  Foimdry  &  Machine  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

vertical  position  when  the  casting  was  poured,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  very  clean  surface  and  Uie  freedom  from 
blowholes  which  was  secured.  About  IC.OOO  lb.  of  metal 
was  required  to  pour  the  casting,  and  this  large  quantity 
made  it  expedient  to  melt  the  metal  in  a  48-ln.  cupola. 
While  this  is  rather  unusual,  the  maker  has  followed 
this  practice  successfully  where  large  quantities  of  metal 
are  required. 


The  Sterling  Machine  Company,  Norwich,  Conn., 
states  that  its  business  has  so  increased  as  to  compel 
the  doubling  of  its  capital  stock  for  the  second  time. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  February  27  it  was 
voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  150,000  to 
.$100,000  aud  to  change  the  name  from  the  Uncas 
Specialty  Company  to  the  Sterling  Machine  Company. 
Hereafter  the  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  new 
name,  coutinuing  the  manufacture  of  Uncas  specialties, 
comprising  timers,  distributors,  automobile  horns,  hard- 
ened and  ground  parts  for  the  motor  trade  and  an  auto- 
matic line  of  lubricators  for  automobiles  and  steam  en- 
gine- 
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Gas    Pr©dliacer=Gas    Emgimie    Plaints 

Details  of  Installation  and  Maintenance  Cost 


BY    WILLIAM   O.    WEBBER,   BOSTON,    MASS. 


Considciiible  uiisuiKlei-standing  exists  at  present  con-  The  cost  of  operation,  expre.ssed  in  dollars  per  liorse- 

cerning  gas  producer-gas  engine  power  plants.     Two  or  power  year,  assuming  fuel  and  labor  to  be  the  same  for 

three  erroneous  opinions  are  prevalent,  one  of  which  is  both  types  of  plants ;  that  is,  coal  at  $5  a  ton,  whether 

that  initial  cost  of  such  plants  is  greatly  in  excess  of  used  in  the  steam   boiler  or  in  the  gas  producer,  and 
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Fig.  1. — Log  of  a  30-Day  Acceptance  Test  Showing  the  Relation  Between  Fui'l,  Ashes  and  Outpnt. 


steam  engine  or  steam  turbine  plants.  This  is  not  always 
so,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table  giving  the 
costs  of  complete  plants  of  various  sizes  and  both  types. 
In  preparing  this  talile  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  build- 
ings and  the  generator  have  been  excluded  since  they 
would  be  the  same  in  either  case,  but  all  the  auxiliaries 
together  with  the  cost  of  foundations,  setting,  piping, 
cartage,  freight  and  all  other  items  which  go  to  make  up 
the  initial  cost  of  a  complete  working  plant  have  been 
included. 

Cost  of  gas  producer- 
vertical  gas  engine  plant. 
Belted.    Direct  connected. 
$132  $150 

99  112 

76  88 

69  76 

68  73 

68  76 

68  73 

69  75 
•84 


labor  varying  is  given   below.     Fixed   charges  are  also 
included  in  this  table. 


t'os(  Per  ITorsepotcer  Per  Annum. 


Horsepower 

Cost  of 

of  plant. 

steam  platit 

34 

$100 

60 

90 

100 

85 

140 

80 

190 

280 

70 

380 

65 

420 

63 

nOO 

82 

620 

GO 

1  000 

65 

Horsepower. 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

800 

700 

800 .... 
900. 


Labor. 
.  .  $30 
. .    20 
..    15 
..    12 
.  .    12 
..    10 
.  .      8.60 
.  .      7.25 
.  .      6.20 
. .      5.40 
.  .      4.70 
.  .      4.15 
3.75 


1.000 3.50 

1,500 3.25 

2,000 3.00 


Steam  engines. 
$146 

120 

105 
95 

86.40 
77.10 
69.22 
61.90 
55.29 
49.28 
43.79 
39.73 
34.05 
29.80 
25.77 
21.75 


Gas  producer- 
gas  engines. 
$75 
42 

38.65 
35 
30 
27 
25 
24.5 
24 
23.5 
23 
22.5 
22 
21.5 
18.75 
17.25 


•90 

•  Horizontal. 
With  reference  to  the  comparative  weights  per  horse- 
power of  gas  and  steam  engines,   the  following  figures 
may  prove  of  interest : 

Pounds  per      Direct  connected 
horsepower  vertical         Corliss 
Horsepower.  gas  engines.         steam  engines. 

60 240  148 

140 275  143 

190 280  140 

300 290  140 

•500 300  250 

750 300  213 

1,000 340  213 

1,200 .      350  215 

1.500 375  219 

2.000 400  210 

2,500 400  250 

3,985 400  270 

•  Horizontal. 


In  gas  producer-gas  engine  plants  the  coal  consump-  . 
tion  varies  from  1  lb.  in  the  largest  sizes,  to  2%  lb.  per  I 
horsepower  per  hour  in  the  smaller  sizes,  while  in  steam 
plants  this  figure  will  vary  from  12  lb.  in  a  small  20-hp. 
plant  to  7  lb.  in  a  100-hp.  plant   5  lb.  in  a  500-hp.  plant,  ^ 
2Vj  lb.  in  a  1000-hp.  plant,  and  2  lb.  in  a  2000-hp.  plant,  1 
where  strict  account  is  kept  of  all  the  coal  used  through- 
out the  24  hr.,  including  the  banking  of  fires  during  the 
night   and   the   standover   losses   in    both    cases.     These 
figures,    from    repeated    experience    under    actual    condi- 
tions, the  writer  knows  to  be  correct. 

Water  Consumption 

The  water  consumption  of  gas  engines  is  larger  than 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  being  practically  the  same, 
amount  per  horsepower  for  either  the  gas  or  steam  plant.  | 
that  is,  on  the  smaller  sizes,  5  gal.   per  engine  horse- 
power per  hour  for  the  jacket  water  to  probably  about  1 
gal.  on  the  larger  sizes,  besides  which  a  similar  amoui 
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<niust  be  used  in  tlie  producer  per  horsepower  for  wash- 
ing purposes.  The  steam  plant  uses  about  5  gal.  of  water 
per  horsepower  per  hour  for  the  simple  plant  down  to 
5  gal.  per  horsepower  per  hour  on  a  condensing  engine 
■of  200  or  300  hp.  or  over  for  the  generation  of  steam. 

In  condensing  plants,  approximately  26  times  the 
water  used  by  the  engine  is  required  by  the  condenser. 
All  the  waste  heat  escaping  from  the  steam  boilers  is 
lost,  except  such  as  is  utilized  through  a  feed  water 
heater  or  an  economizer,  or  in  building  heating  during 
the  cold  months.  At  present,  through  a  gas  engine,  quan- 
tities of  gases  as  great  as  SOO  cu.  ft.  per  horsepower  per 
hour  are  wasted  at  temperatures  of  from  ISOO  to  1000  de- 
grees. This  is  a  field  in  which  much  work  can  be  done,  as 
these  waste  gases  from  the  gas  engine  should  all  be 
.absorbed  preferably  in  heating  hot  air,  which  may  be  then 
utilized  by  being  blown  around  the  buildings  for  heating 
purposes,  or  in  heating  water  which  is  then  circulated, 
as  has  been  successfully  tried  in  a  few  plants. 

Another  very  interesting  question  is  that  of  getting 
rid  of  the  cylinder  jacket  cooling  water,  so  that  the 
same  water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  This  is 
readily  possible  by  usiug  cooling  towers  preferably  of 
the  open  type,  placed  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  roofs  of 
buildings  and  the  water  from  the  jackets  forced  there 
by  electrically-driven  centrifugal  pumps.  A  cooling  of 
10  degrees,  as  a  minimum,  to  30  degrees,  as  a  maximum, 
accomplishes  all  that  is  retpiired  and  can  be  very  inex- 
pensively done  by  constructing  a  wooden  cooling  tower, 
where  sprays  of  water  are  caused  to  fall  over  a  set  of 
louvres  into  an  exposed  tank,  from  which  they  flow  by 
gravity  to  the  jacket  spaces. 

Load  Tcible 

The  engineer,  in  each  case,  should  make  up  a  table 
showing  the  horsepower  hours  of  the  different  elements 
which  go  toward  making  up  the  whole  load.  This  load 
should  theu  be  tabulated  and  the  number  of  tons  of  fuel 
which  would  be  required  per  annum  ascertained.  The 
writer  recently  made  such  a  compilation,  including  the 
liours  required  on  the  ammonia  compressor  for  a  refrig- 
erating plant,  a  laundry,  the  elevators,  the  ventilating 
and  lighting,  all  of  which  required  an  estimated  amount 
of  311  tons  of  coal.  The  actual  consumption,  last  year, 
for  this  installation  was  334  tons. 

The  writer  also  made  auother  estimate  showing  the 
actual  performance  per  brake  horsepower  for  the  pro- 
ducer gas  plant,  including  coal,  water,  interest  and  de- 
preciation, the  lamp  renewals  and  the  attendance,  or 
labor,  which  amounted  to  1.227  cents  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour.  The  actual  returns  from  the  years 
run  was  1.2  cents.  The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
wages,  repairs  and  all  expenses  was  $6007,  and  the  ac- 
tual costs  for  the  year  were  $6026.62. 

Further,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  relative  econ- 


omy of  gas  producer-gas  engine  plants,  which  practically 
can  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  power  from  one-third 
to  one-half,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  re- 
quires that  all  plans  and  specifications  should  be  care- 
fully drawn  by  a  competent,  disinterested  engineer,  with 
the  details  carefully  planned  out  and  adhered  to  strictly, 
and  with  the  specifications  clearly  stating  what  the  per- 
formance shall  be,  and  maintained  in  actual  working 
conditions  over  a  suflicient  length  of  time  so  as  to  pre- 
clude jockeying  of   the  plant. 

Plotting  Test  Results 

Nothing  less  than  a  30-day  run  should  ever  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  practical  performance  of  any  plant,  and 
such  performance  should  always  include  a  period  at 
the  average  load  as  it  occurs,  a  period  of  at  least  a  week 
at  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  a  period  of  at  least  24 
hours  at  the  maximum  which  the  plant  might  be  forced 
up  to  in  case  of  emergency  or  breakdown.  In  the  results 
of  these  tests  the  number  of  running  hours,  the  average 
load  in  percentage  of  engine  rating,  the  pounds  of  coal 
gasified  per  hour,  the  ashes  removed  in  pounds,  the  ratio 
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Fig.    .3. — Curves    Showing    Fuel    Consumed    per    Kilowatt    and 
Brake  Horsepower. 


Fig.  4. — Efficieuc.v  Curves  of  tile  Generator. 

of  ashes  to  coal,  the  pounds  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
power hour,  as  well  as  similar  values  per  kilowatt,  should 
all  be  definitely  stated.  A  statement  of  the  average  heat 
value  of  the  coal,  the  British  thermal  units  per  brake 
horsepower  per  hour,  from  the  engine,  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency from  the  brake  horsepower  and  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency as  obtained  from  the  electrical  instruments  on 
the  switchboard  should  also  be  included. 

A  chart  should  always  be  prepared  showing  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  ashes,  the  kilowatt  hours  and  the  aver- 
age daily  and  nightly  load,  in  amperes,  at  six-hour  in- 
tervals, at  least,  and  the  data  should  be  kept  at  hourly 
intervals.  This  should  also  be  sujiplemented  by  a  re- 
cording watt  meter,  from  which  the  kilowatt  hours  can 
be  transcribed  at  regular  intervals.  These  two  jmrts  of 
the  chart  are  shown  separately  in  Figs.  1  and  2.  A  curve, 
Fig.  3.  should  be  plotted  showing  the  fuel  consurhption 
per  kilowatt  and  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour,  from 
nothing  up  to  full  load,  and  similar  curves.  Fig.  4,  plot- 
ted for  the  thermal  efliciency  covering  the  same  ranges. 

There  are  very  many  items  regarding  the  location  and 
the  arrangement  of  producers,  the  position  of  the  main 
pipes  and  the  size  of  pipes  in  the  connection  between  pro- 
ducer and  engines,  the  type  of  shut-off  valves,  the  leca- 
tion  of  the  exhaust  pipes  and  the  exhaust  pit  outside  of 
the  building,  sewer  connections,  or.  if  there  is  no  sewer, 
a  system  of  handling  the  exhaust  water  and  the  wash 
water,  which  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  types  of 
igniter  batteries  and  igniter  plugs,  means  of  accumulating 
air  in  the  air  starting  tanks  should  the  electrical  part  of 
the  plant  give  out  for  any  temporary  reason,  means  for 
starting  the  blowers  independently,  the  location  and  the 
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descriptiou  of  the  switchboard  and  iu  fact  a  number  of 
items,  sliould  be  very  cari'full.v  siiecified  so  as  to  make 
the  plant  as  nearly  fool  proof  as  possible. 

The  whole  amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  annum 
should  be  carefully  estlmatetl  iu  the  first  place,  and  a 
daily  load  sheet,  such  as  that  produced  in  Fig.  5,  drawn, 
so  as  to  see  what  the  requirements  should  actually  be 
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Fig.    5.— A    Typical    Dally    Load    Curve    of    the    Plant    at    th.- 
Soldiers'  Home,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

during  any  given  hour  of  the  day.  This  will  determine 
how  the  power  units  should  be  divided  and  must  be  very 
carefully  done,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  an  overload 
upon  a  gas  producer-gas  engine  plant  which  can  be  car- 
ried up  on  a  steam  engine  for  a  moderate  length  of  time. 
There  should  always  be  an  engine  unit  and  a  producer 
unit,  which  can  stand  idle  most  of  the  time,  so  that  they 
can  be  properly  cleaned,  kept  in  repair  and  generally 
taken  care  of.  This  is  practically  imperative  in  a  plant 
which  is  to  be  operated  24  hr.  a  day,  but  is  not  required 
in  a  plant  which  is  only  in  operation  during  the  day  time. 


Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Window  Sash 


Fenestra  solid  steel  window  sash,  for  factories,  power 
house,  garages.  &c.,  manufactured  by  the  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  new  product  of 
steel  that  has  won  unusual  recognition  iu  the  last  few 
years.  In  scores  of  large  new  plants  that  have  been 
erected  recently  this  material  has  been  specified.  In 
several  important  large  plants  steel  columns  aud  curtain 
walls  of  Fenestra  design  have  replaced  the  customary 
brick  wall,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  makes  a 
wall  of  glass  with  a  steel  frame  that  offers  the  least  ob- 
strnction  to  the  light,  so  that  the  interior  of  a  building 
is  flooded  with  soft  light  instead  of  depending  upon  small 
windows  in  a  brick  or  concrete  wall.  When  the  conven- 
tional window  is  retained  the  Fenestra  sash  makes  it 
possible  to  have  larger  openings,  with  a  convenient  plan 
of  ventilation. 

The  Fenestra  sash  is  made  of  steel  bars,  rolled  in  a 
special  section.  It  is  manufactured  in  units,  each  unit 
containing  as  many  panes  of  glass  as  may  be  specified. 
The  peculiar  and  original  feature  of  this  steel  sash,  cov- 
ered liy  patents,  is  in  the  joint  where  the  bars  cross. 
The  T  bar  which  is  to  form  the  vertical  member  in  a 
sash  has  a  slot  punched  in  the  web.  The  head  and  the 
remaining  outer  edge  of  the  web  are  then  spread  so  tliat 
the  horizontal  bar  can  be  inserted,  after  which  the  por- 
tion of  the  web  which  has  been  bent  out  is  pressed  into 
a  notch  in  the  horizontal  bar.  This  makes  a  very  strong 
joint  and  renders  it  possible  to  construct  walls  with 
openings  of  large  area  with  light  steel  bars.  While  it  is 
not  expected  to  meet  the  aesthetic  requirements  of  an 
office  or  public  building,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for 
factories,  warehouses  aud  other  structui-es  in  which  per- 
fect light  and  economy  iu  cost  and  maintenance  are  the 
prime  considerations. 

Double  flange  bars  ai'e  used  for  the  outside  niombers 
of  the  sash,  of  a  special  section,  which  is  adapted  to 
either  brickwork  or  concrete.  Only  two  sections  of  bars 
arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  sash — the 
T  bar  for  the  inner  nuillions  and  the  double  flange  for 
the  outer  members.  The  sash  is  shipped  in  units,  un- 
glazed,  and  the  standard  construction  is  adapted  to  take 
standard  sizes  of  glass,  from  10  x  16  to  12  x  IS  in.  panes. 
One  of  the  important  features  in  the  construction  of 
windows  or  walls  of  this  type  is  the  opportunity  for  ven- 
tilation.    Each  unit  of  the  sash  is  readily  arranged  to 


carry  a  tilting  inner  sash  or  two  ventilating  sections 
which  open  and  close  together  by  the  same  mechanism. 
In  this  way  20  to  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  area 
can  be  used  for  ventilation. 

While  the  cost  of  steel  window  sash  is  necessarily  a 
little  greater  than  wood,  the  maintenance  and  deprecia- 
tion charges  are  very  light.  If  the  nuillions  are  kept 
painted  their  life  is  practically  indefinite,  and  even  if 
painting  is  neglected  corrosion  docs  not  have  the  same 
effect  that  it  would  have  on  sash  constructed  of  sheet 
steel.  The  maintenance  of  windows  in  a  large  plant  is  a 
considerable  item  of  expense,  and  architects  and  en- 
gineers for  this  reason  look  with  great  favor  on  the  in- 
troduction of  solid  steel  in  window  construction. 

Light  has  been  found  an  important  factor  in  efficiency, 
especially  where  a  large  number  of  operatives  are  en- 
gaged in  work  which  requires  constant  attention  of  the 
eye.  A  large  window  area  affords  the  largest  possible 
volume  of  soft  light,  which  does  not  throw  shadows  on 
the  work  and  at  the  same  time  creates  more  cheerful 
conditions  for  the  operatives.  An  appreciable  gain  in 
efficiency  is  said  to  have  been  noted  in  large  plants  where 
the  Fenestra  system  of  lighting  has  been  adopted.  The 
perfect  ventilation  secured  by  this  construction  has  also 
been  found  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  operatives. 

The  question  of  fire  hazard  is  always  an  important 
one  In  factory  construction,  and  on  this  point  the 
Fenestra  sash  has  receutly  stood  a  severe  test.  In  a 
New  England  factory  a  shed  containing  2000  barrels  of 
rosin  burned,  requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  the  fire 
departments  of  several  cities  to  protect  surrounding 
property.  Adjoining  this  shed  was  a  small  concrete  build- 
ing equipped  with  Fenestra  steel  window  sash  and  wire 
glass  panes.  When  the  fire  was  eventually  extinguished 
it  was  found  that  the  Fenestra  sash  was  apparently  as 
good  as  when  installed,  and  the  only  damage  done  to  the 
I'uilding  which  it  protected  was  the  loss  of  a  few  panes 
of  wire  glass,  which  had  been  melted  by  the  intense 
heat.  This  would  indicate  that  windows  or  walls  of 
Fenestra  construction  may  be  safely  used  in  any  ordinary 
exposure. 

The  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company  has  just  become 
the  exclusive  distributer  in  the  United  States  for  the 
metal  casement  windows  manufactured  by  the  Crittall 
Mfg.  Company.  Ltd.,  London,  England.  These  windows 
are  used  in  office  buildings,  banks,  public  buildings  and 
high-class  residences. 

»  ■  » 

The  Fafnir  Bearing  Company.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Company,  held 
in  New  Britain,  Conn..  March  S.  the  following  Board  of 
Directors  was  elected :  Howard  S.  Hart,  president  Hart 
^:  Conley  Company,  formerly  president  of  the  Russell  v^c 
Erwin  Mfg.  Company  and  Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Com- 
pany; N.  P.  Cooley,  treasurer  Hart  &  Cooley  Company; 
E.  C.  Goodwin,  assistant  treasurer  and  superintendent 
Hart  &  Cooley  Company ;  E.  A.  Moore,  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  superintendent  Stanley  Works ;  F.  G.  Vibberts, 
treasurer  New  Britain  Trust  Company ;  Judge  James  E. 
Cooper,  corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  New  Britain ; 
Elisha  H.  Cooper,  formerly  secretary  and  manager  E. 
E.  Hilliard  Company.  Buckland.  Conn.  The  directors 
afterward  elected  the  following  officers:  H.  S.  Hart, 
president ;  E.  C.  Goodwin,  vice-president ;  E.  H.  Coojier, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  is  organized  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  strictly  high  grade  ball  bearing 
in  accordance  with  the  best  European  practice.  Nearly 
two  years  have  been  already  spent  in  the  study  of  for- 
eign processes  and  in  tests  and  experiments  leading 
finally  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  in  New  Britain, 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  the  plant  of  the  Hart  & 
Cooley  Company.  The  organization  of  the  new  coni- 
pau.v  will  provide  abundant  means  for  the  development 
of  the  new  enterprise,  not  only  in  capital  but  in  the 
well  recognized  business  ability  and  experience  repre- 
sented iu  its  board. 


The  E.  &  G.  Brooke  Iron  Company,  Birdsliorn.  Pa., 
resumed  operations  in  its  nail  works  and  rolling  mill 
department  March  fi.  after  being  idle  since  February  1. 
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A  Small  Ferracute  Punching  and  Riveting 
Press 


A  uew  line  of  presses  for  punching  holes  and  forcing 
down  rivets  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  a  sheet  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Ferracute  Machine 
Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  The  frame  is  solid  and  well 
proportioned,  and  the  section  subjected  to  tensile  stress 
is  larger  than  that  subjected  to  compression.  A  treadle 
controls  the  clutch  on  the  press  shaft,  instantly  starting 
it  by  connecting  it  to  the  coustanly  revolving  flywheel. 
The  ram  goes  down,  makes  a  stroke  and  returns  to  the 
up  position  where  it  stops.  The  ordinary  length  of  stroke 
is  IV2  in.,  but  may  be  shorter  or  longer  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  2^2  ill-     The  ram  is  double  gibbed  and  has  a 


in  power  consumption  of  fully  30  per  cent.  This  excep- 
tional performance  is  ascribed  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  dimensions  of  inlet,  outlet,  length  of  blades, 
diameter  of  wheel,  width,  &c.,  were  proportioned  to  meet 
the  special  conditions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fans 
will  make  over  eight  carloads. 


The  No.   P-21    Press   tor   Punching  nnd   Riveting   Built   by   the 
Ferracute  Machine  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

vertical  adjustment  of  3  in.  The  throat  depth  is  18  in., 
which  allows  considerable  latitude  in  handling  the  work. 
The  flywheel  is  2.5  in.  in  diameter,  4  in.  across  the  face 
and  weighs  about  275  lb.  The  shaft  upon  which  the 
flywheel  is  keyed  is  forged  from  high  carbon  steel.  The 
press  illustrated  is  the  smallest  of  the  line  and  weighs 
about  2.S00  lb.  The  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing is  approximately  15  tons.  In  addition  to  the  narrow 
bed  type,  these  presses  are  also  built  with  gearing  and 
wider  beds. 

«  1  » 

A  Large  Order  for  Buffalo  Fans. — The  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company  recently  placed  an  order  with  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  for  54  large  special 
fans.  The  order  was  placed  after  three  or  four  different 
manufacturers  had  each  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
install  an  experimental  blower  to  be  tested  for  efliciency 
under  special  but  identical  conditions.  The  Buffalo  fan 
was  found  to  make  the  best  showing.  An  exceedingly 
high  efliciency  is  claimed  to  have  been  obtained.  In 
comparison  with  the  fans  already  in  use  by  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  the  Buffalo  fan  showed  a  saving 


Italian  Workmen's  Insurance  Prizes 


By  the  llarchese  di  Cambiano,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Prize  Competition  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  Industry  and  Labor,  Turin,  1911, 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  New  York,  is  informed 
that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Board  for  Workmen's  Insurance 
have  offered  the  following  prizes : 

(X)  $2000  for  the  best  experimental  study  on  the 
groundings  or  connecting  to  earth  in  industrial  electric 
plants.  It  must  especially  deal  with:  (a)  the  phenom- 
ena occurring  when  any  point  of  the  electric  circuit 
comes  Into  contact  with  the  ground;  (b)  the  influence  of 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  soil  on  such  phenom- 
ena;  (c)  the  influence  of  the  form  of  the  currents  and 
their  voltage  on  said  phenomena;  (d)  the  protective 
efliciency  of  the  grounding  or  connecting  to  earth, 
whether  permanent  or  consequent  to  phenomena  of  ab- 
normal voltage;  (e)  by  means  of  keeping  and  checking 
the  groundings.  The  study  may  be  written  in  Italian, 
French.  English  or  German,  each  section  to  take  into 
consideration  both  the  industrial  currents  of  the  circuit 
and  those  caused  by  internal  or  external  disturbances 
of  the  same  circuit ;  the  study  and  the  provisions  sug- 
gested therein  to  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  experi- 
mental   data.      This    competition    closes    September    30, 

(B)  $1000  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  best  device  for  shifting 
a  belt.  It  must  be  applicable  to  belts  with  a  linear 
velocity  of  at  least  18  metres  (59  ft.),  with  a  width  of 
100  to  150  millimetres  (3.9  to  5.8  in.)  ;  it  must  be  of 
comparatively  cheap  construction  and  Installation; 
should  occupy  the  least  possible  space  and  should  be 
easily  operated  by  a  single  workman.  The  apparatus 
must  be  submitted  in  working  form,  so  that  it  may  be 
submitted  to  practical  and  prolonged  tests.  This  com- 
petition closes  April  30,  1911. 

(C)  Another  prize  of  $1000  is  offered  by  the  same 
minister  for  a  portable  apparatus  for  moving  belts  and 
pulleys  with  different  diameters  and  mounted  on  shafts 
with  different  diameters.  Conditions  are  the  same  as 
for  B.    This  competition  closes  April  30,  1911. 

(D)  A  prize  of  $500  is  offered  by  the  same  minister  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coimection  with  the  work- 
ing of  cold  metals  and  introducing  between  the  cylinders 
of  rolling  mills  lead,  pewter,  copper  and  brass  plates 
and  sheets.  The  safety  device  must  be  simple,  strong 
and  with  no  interference  with  the  work,  nor  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  sheet  to  a  second  rolling  between  the  same 
pair  of  cylinders.  The  apparatus  is  to  be  presented  with 
the  accompanying  machine.  This  competition  closes 
April  30,  1911. 

(E)  .\  prize  of  $2500  is  offered  by  the  same  minister 
for  devices  lessening  the  danger  of  carbuncular  infec- 
tion, to  which  tannery  employees  are  subjected  in  carry- 
ing and  tanning  hides.  The  safety  system  must  be  such 
as  not  to  alter  the  value  of  the  hides  and  must  be  sub- 
jected to  practical  tests.  The  essay  may  be  written  in 
Italian,  German,  French  or  English.  This  competition 
closes  September  30,  1911. 

(F)  A  prize  of  $1C00  is  offered  by  the  National  Fund 
for  Workmen's  Insurance  for  a  device  by  which  an  elec- 
tric line  at  a  high  potential  may  be  cut  out  as  soon  as 
the  conductor  breaks.  The  apparatus  required  should  be 
mounted  on  any  electric  or  sub-station  of  the  plant,  and 
should  not  cause  any  important  alteration  or  increase 
in  the  installation  of  the  overhead  wires ;  nor  should  it 
in  any  way  disturb  the  working  of  the  plant.  This  com- 
petition closes  September  30,  1911. 

Any  further  details  desired  will  be  furnished  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
street.  New  York. 
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The  Newton  Rotary  Planer 


A  iiL'W  type  of  rotary  planing  machine  has  been 
recently  brought  out  by  the  Newton  Machine  Tool  Worlvs, 
Inc..  Twenty-fourth  and  Vino  streets,  I'luladelphia.  Ta. 
This  machine  is  especially  adapted  for  rapid  production 
in  finishing  cast  iron  and  structural  steel  columns  on 
botli  ends  and  one  was  recently  fnrnislie<l  Joseph  T.  Ryer- 
son  &  Son,  Chicago.  III.,  for  use  at  their  Boonton,  N.  J., 
warehouse.     Fig.  1  is  a  front  view  of  the  machine,  and 


extend  the  full  length  of  the  saddle  and  the  full  widtl> 
of  each  shear. 

Each  head  is  driven  by  a  7^i-hp.  Westingliouse  type 
S  motor,  operating  at  a  speed  of  975  rev.  per  niin. 
I'ower  is  transmitted  from  the  motor  through  spiral 
gears  to  the  driving  worm  wheel,  which  is  a  bronze  ring 
with  teeth  of  steep  lead.  The  driving  worm  is  of  hard- 
ened steel,  and  together  with  the  worm  wheel,  is  incased 
for  lubrication,  and  both  are  provided  with  roller  bear- 
ings where  necessary.  The  machine  at  the  left  end,  Fig. 
1,  is  stationary,  while  the  other  machine  can  be  ad- 


Fig.  ]. — Front  View  of  n  New  IJiitnrv  T'l.iii'r  Built  by  tli 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  drive  for  the  right 
head. 

In  the  design  of  this  niaehiue  the  cutters  were  ar- 
ranged to  be  pulled  to  the  work,  as  this  eliminates  the 
chatter  produced  when  the  cutters  are  pushed.  For  this 
reason  both  right  and  left  hand  heads  were  used.  The 
driving  pinion  is  mounted  immediately  back  of  the  cut- 
ting position  of  the  tools,  and  as  the  motion  for  the 
feed  is  taken  from  opposite  sides  of  the  internal  gear, 
the  stresses  are  opposed  and  the  tendency  to  chatter 
on  the  webs  of  structural  work  is  overcome. 

The  cutter  heads  of  all  the  machines  are  steel  cast- 
ings having  angular  slots  cut  from  the  solid  for  the 
reception  of  tools  and  a  steel  band  shrunk  on  the 
periphery  into  which  the  tool  retaining  set  screws  are 
fitted.  The  internal  driving  face  plate  gear  has  the  teeth 
cut  from  the  solid  and  those  of  the  driving  pinion  as 
well  as  those  of  the  gears  transmitting  the  feed  are  made 
in  the  same  way.     The  large  diameter  spindles  revolve 
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in  capped  bearings  in  the  saddle  which  has  a  hand  ad- 
justment on  the  carriage  for  slight  variations  in  the 
depth  of  the  cut.  An  angular  rack  and  spiral  gears 
provide  four  geared  changes  for  the  cross  feed  to  the 
heads  which  can  be  reversed  as  well  as  the  fast  power 
transverse.  All  the  operating  levers  are  mounted  upon 
the  saddle  and  travel  with  it.  The  saddles  are  provided 
with  square  locked  gibbed  bearings  on  the  base  with  the 
underlocking  gibs  cast  solid.  Taper  shoes  provide  a 
means  for  making  adjustments,  aud  the  saddle  bearings 


p  N.'wi.in  Marhinp  Tool  W.h1<^.  Inc..  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

.Insted  to  any  distance  from  0  ft.  3V4  in.  to  30  ft., 
by  a  5-hp.  motor,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  base  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Motion  is  transmitted  from  this  motor 
through  spiral  gears  to  the  worm  wheel  shaft,  which, 
meshes  witli  the  worm  wheel,  controlling  the  movement 
of  the  rack  pinion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions- 
and  specifications  of  the  planer  : 

Diameter  of  cutter  .head  over  tools,  inches 26 

Hand  adjustment  for  each  head,  inches 2Vt 

Cross  feed   to  saddle,   feet 5 

Size  of  work  tables,  feet 3x6 

Length  of  cross  slide,  feet 10 

Maximum  distance  between   faces  of  cutting  tools,  feet..      SO 
Minimum  distance  between  faces  of  cutting  tools,  feet....        0^ 
Floor  space,   fe<t .37  x  o'-i 

A  cutter  grinding  machine  has  also  been  developed  to- 
be  used  in  conjmiction  with  this  planer.  It  is  arranged 
to  grind  the  tools  in  position  and  duplicate  their  length 
and  contour,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  In  the- 
idle  time  of  the  machine,  as  compared  with  former  con- 
ditions, when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  tools  fron* 
the  head  for  grinding. 

♦-•-• 

The  Congress  of  Technology 

Roger  W.  Babson,  well  known  as  a  statistician,  wilf 
present  before  the  Congress  of  Technology,  to  be  held 
April  10  and  11,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  a  paper  on  the  new 
profession  of  economic  engineering.  Mr.  Babson  would 
add  to  conservation  and  scientific  management  a  training- 
in  the  fundamental 'principles  of  economics,  to  the  end 
that  a  scientific  study  of  trade  and  financial  conditions 
may  be  used  in  shaiiing  the  conduct  and  the  expansion- 
of  our  industries. 

One  of  the  newest  problems  in  scientific  management 
— namely,  that  of  decreasing  the  present  rising  propor- 
tion of  manufacturing  burden  to  labor  cost  in  factories — 
will  be  strikingly  presented  by  J.  B.  Stanwood,  vice- 
president  and  chief  engineer,  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamljle  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Under  the  title,  "  The  Conservation  of  Our  Metal  Re- 
sources." the  heavy  losses  of  metal  occurring  in  some 
existing  processes  of  metal  production,  and  how  these 
losses  may  he  reduced  or  avoided,  will  be  dicussed  in  a 
paper  by  Albert  E.  Greene,  electrometallurgist,  American 
Electric  Smelting  &  Engineering  Company. 
>  ■  » 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  Eondon,  it  was  decided  to  form  a 
T.ondon  branch  of  the  British  Foundrymen's  Association. 
The  association  has  now  nearly  700  members  and' 
branches  have  been  established  at  Sheffield.  Manchester. 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  ichich  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


Special   Drilling,   Tapping  and  Turning   Machine. — • 

The  lioekt'orj  Drilliiig  Jlachiue  Company.  Koekford,  111., 
has  recently  built  a  special  machine  for  fluishiug  the 
stands  of  ordinary  force  pumps  at  one  setting.  Fourteen 
operations  in  all,  including  boring,  drilling,  facing  and 
tapping  or  threading,  are  performed  in  this  machine  in 
about  5  min.  per  casting  as  compared  with  from  40  to  50 
min.,  which  was  the  time  required  when  this  work  was 
formerly  done  in  the  upright  drill  press.  With  this  ma- 
chine the  castings  are  taken  from  the  tumbling  barrel 
and  finished  ready  for  the  paint  shop  and  the  assem- 
bling floor.  The  machine  is  controlled  from  the  front 
and  the  spindles  can  be  adjusted  to  handle  various  sizes 
of  castings. 

A  Three=Spindle  Tapping  Machine  and  Universal 
Jig. — The  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Company,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  has  built  a  special  three-spindle  tapping  ma- 
chine to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  of  its  customers. 
The  heads  with  which  this  machine  is  equipped  differ 
considerably  in  size,  thus  enabling  a  variety  of  tapping 
operations  to  be  performed.  All  of  them  have  the 
maker's  tapping  attachment  and  are  similar  in  con- 
struction to  those  used  on  his  regular  14-ln.,  20-iii. 
and  23-in.  back  geared  machines.  The  tapping  capacity 
ranges  from  3-16  to  1%  in.  A  special  base  is  furnished 
upon  which  the  work  and  a  special  universal  jig  are 
mounted.  The  latter  is  designed  for  use  ou  a  casting 
requiring  holes  to  be  tapped  on  every  side.  The 
double  trunnion  type  of  construction  is  employed 
and  the  work  is  attached  to  a  bracket  mounted  on  trun- 
nions on  an  outer  frame  which  in  turn  has  trunnions  in 
the  supporting  stand.  In  this  way  a  universal  adjust- 
ment is  provided  and  to  locate  the  casting  for  tapping 
the  different  holes  at  the  proper  angles  positively  and 
quickly  each  of  the  swiveling  frames  has  an  indexing 
plate  containing  as  many  holes  as  are  needed  for  locat- 
ing the  work  in  the  different  positions.  These  holes  are 
engaged  by  indexing  pins,  one  of  which  is  in  the  outer 
frame  and  the  other  in  the  supporting  stand.  This  enables 
the  casting  to  be  held  for  the  various  operations  without 
employing  supporting  blocks  and  it  can  be  quickly  and  ac- 
curately adjusted  to  the  different  positions  with  but  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  When  the  casting  is 
placed  In  the  jig  it  remains  in  the  same  position  relative 
to  the  inner  work  holding  bracket  until  all  the  operations 
are  completed.  To  enable  the  jig  and  the  work  to  be 
readily  removed  to  any  desired  position  beneath  the 
spindles  of  the  tapping  machine  it  is  mounted  on  four 
casters,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  ball  bearing. 

Perforating  Machine. — Chronik  Brothers.  73  Gold 
street.  New  York  City,  have  developed  and  placed  on  the 
market  a  perforating  machine  which,  although  primarily 
intended  for  perforating  moving  picture  films,  where  ac- 
curate spacing  is  required,  can  also  be  used  for  sheet 
metal  work.  The  punches  and  the  dies  are  movable  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  the  amount  of  their  travel  is 
governed  mechanically.  The  end  of  the  film  passes  be- 
tween presser  feet  and  strippers  attached  to  the  receiving 
reel.  The  punches  descend  and  perforate  the  film  and 
immediately  the  presser  feet  are  released.  The  main 
shaft  in  its  movement  holds  the  punches  and  dies  to- 
gether with  the  film  between  them,  and  all  three  are  car- 
ried forward  a  predetermined  amount.  When  this  move- 
ment ceases  the  presser  feet  are  forced  into  engagement 
with  the  film  and  hold  it  while  the  punches  travel  back 
tn  their  former  position. 

A  Vertical  Keyseater  with  Motor  Drive.— The  No.  1 
keyseater  built  by  the  Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Hudson.  Mass..  has  been  equipped  with  motor  drive.  The 
cutters  used  with  this  machine  have  from  10  to  20  teeth. 
and  each  one  cuts  0.01  in.  at  each  of  the  16  strokes  made 
per  minute.  On  the  return  stroke  the  cutters  automat- 
ically clear  the  work,  thus  avoiding  drag.  An  index  plate 
and  a  locked  finger  which  is  positive  in  action  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  keyway,  the  feeding  being  entirely  auto- 
matic. The  machine  when  equipped  with  a  2-hp.  motor 
weighs  about  975  lb.,  and  occupies  a  floor  space  of  36  x 
40  in. 


Adjustable  Shop  Stand.  For  saviug  time  in  handling 
machinery  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  and  especially  automobile 
engines  the  Standard  Motor  Car  Company,  Scrauton,  Pa., 
is  building  a  shop  stand.  This  new  piece  of  equipment 
is  adjustable  to  accommodate  various  widths  of  machines 
and  contains  a  tilting  and  reversible  table,  which  can  be 
locked  in  either  position  and  also  when  the  stand  has 
been  set  to  the  desired  width.  An  automobile  engine  can 
be  clamped  in  position  and  after  the  cylinder,  commutator, 
carbureter,  water  pump  and  other  parts  on  the  upper 
half  have  been  dismantled,  the  two  locking  pins  can  be 
disengaged  and  the  engine  turned  over  without  removing 
it  from  the  stand  so  that  the  lower  half  of  the  crank 
case  and  the  fly  wheel  can  be  disassembled. 

A  New  Cylinder  Grinder.  The  cylinder  grinding  ma- 
chine built  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  has  been  redesigned  so  that  the  grinding 
spindle  travels  in  a  circular  path  and  the  cylinder  re- 
mains stationary.  This  is  a  very  desirable  feature  in 
grinding  cylinders  where  the  weight  is  not  distributed 
uniformly  around  a  central  axis.  The  head  is  thoroughly 
inclosed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt  and  to  protect 
the  operator,  and  the  table  travels  under  it.  A  belt  from 
a  sw-inging  floor  stand  drives  the  spindle  and  also  cares 
for  the  rotary  motion  due  to  its  travel.  Another  special 
feature  of  the  grinder  is  the  exhaust  fan,  hose  and  re- 
ceiver which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  and  makes 
it  independent  of  the  general  exhaust  system  of  the  shop. 
This  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  and  also 
the  health  of  the  operator.  The  maximum  size  of  cylin- 
der handled  by  this  grinder  is  one  having  a  7-in.  hore  and 
a  4-in.  stroke. 

Combination  Tool  Room  Furnace.  The  Rockwell 
Furnace  Company.  New  York  City,  is  manufacturing  a 
furnace  for  heat  treating  a  variety  of  small  tools  made 
from  both  high  speed  and  carbon  steels,  where  accurate 
temperatures  are  required.  An  entrance  in  the  end  of 
the  furnace  enables  it  to  be  used  for  end  heating,  while 
an  opening  in  the  front  makes  it  available  as  an  oven 
furnace.  For  hardening  high  speed  steel  tools,  the  muffle 
and  the  bottom  tiles  are  removed  aud  tools  up  to  S  in. 
long  can  be  suspended  in  the  heating  chamber.  For  lead 
hardening  and  oil  and  sand  tempering,  an  iron  pot  can  be 
placed  in  the  entrance  in  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The 
furnace  is  made  of  cast  iron  throughout  and  is  lined 
with  fire  tile.  It  occupies  a  floor  space  16  in.  square 
and  is  3  ft.  lOVo  in.  high. 

Motor  Driven  Turret  Lathe. — A  motor  driven  geared 
head  turret  lathe  in  which  the  convenience  of  control  has 
received  special  attention  has  been  brought  out  by  Bar- 
dons  &  Oliver.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  equipment  of  the 
tool  includes  an  automatic  chuck,  wire  feed,  power  feeds 
to  the  turret  and  the  cross  slide  and  au  automatic  throw 
out  for  the  cross  and  the  longitudinal  feeding  movements. 
Two  mechanical  speed  changes  having  a  ratio  of  about 
3%  to  1  are  provided  and  these  with  an  adjustable  speed 
motor  having  a  variation  of  3  to  1  give  a  total  range  of 
about  10  to  1.  Friction  clutches  on  the  spindle  provide 
a  reverse  speed  mechanically  and  all  the  mechanical 
changes  in  either  direction  are  secured  by  operating  two 
vertical  levers  on  the  headstock.  One  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  lathe  is  the  method  of  reversing  the  spindle. 
The  reverse  gear  is  mounted  on  the  spindle,  which  is  not 
only  the  slowest  running  member  of  the  driving  train 
but  is  also  the  only  part  reversed,  all  the  other  parts 
continuing  to  run  in  the  same  direction  for  either  move- 
ment of  the  spindle. 

Boring  and  Facing  Mill. — A  new  machine  which  is 
adapted  for  both  milling  and  boring  operations  is  now 
being  built  by  the  Burke  Machinery  Company,  Couneaut, 
Ohio.  Milling  cutters  can  be  mounted  on  the  horizontal 
spindle,  which  is  also  fitted  for  driving  boring  bars.  The 
work  table  is  mounted  on  a  large  base  made  in  two  sec- 
tions and  joined  by  angular  ways.  The  vertical  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  an  angular  screw  and  when  the  de- 
sired bight  is  secured  the  two  members  of  the  supporting 
base  are  rigidly  locked  by  bolts  passing  through  elongated 
slots  in  the  ways.  Power  cross  and  longitudinal  feeds 
are  provided  for  the  table  and  are  conveniently  controlled 
by  hand  wheels.  The  spindle  is  driven  by  powerful  gears 
and  the  feeding  and  the  driving  gears  are  all  inclosed  by 
the  frame,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  operator  and 
giving  a  very  rigid  design. 
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An  apparent  irregularity  in  the  machinery  demand  exists.  Inquiries  have  fallen  off  iu  New  Yorli,  but  orders 
continue  fairly  good  and  the  trade  is  cheered  by  the  aunounceiuent  that  ihe  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
intends  to  spend  about  ?300,000,  principally  for  machine  tools.  The  demand  from  the  railroads  is  not  so  heavy, 
and  New  England  machiuery  dealers  are  interested  In  the  announcement  th.it  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  intends  to  curtail  its  expenses.  The  automobile  show  in  Boston  has  brought 
some  business  to  New  England  and  the  demand  for  textile  machinery  has  improved.  A  Ijetterment  is  noticed 
iu  Cincinnati,  where  makers  of  mechanical  electrical  equipment  are  busy,  and  there  is  a  good  call  for  woodwork- 
ing machinery.  Small  orders  are  being  placed  In  the  Cleveland  market  in  good  volume,  and  a  better  demand  for 
forging  equipment  and  automatic  screw  machines  and  drilling  machiuery  is  noted.  In  Chicago  the  Tower  Min- 
ing &  Machinery  Company  is  out  with  a  small  list,  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  asking  for  bids  on  about 
$7000  worth  of  equipment.  Machinery  men  on  the  Tacific  Coast  are  active  and  logging  camp  requirements  are 
attracting  attention.  Donkey  engines  and  mill  supplies  for  lliat  industry  are  selling  well.  Trade  is  quieter  in 
the  South,  although  quarrying  and  crushing  machinery  is  selling  well.  Increased  mining  developments  in 
Texas  are  keeping  business  on  a  satisfactory  basis  there,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  Mexican  disturbances  is 
that  transportation  facilities  to  mining  camps  are  somewhat  tied  up.  The  export  business  is  still  contributing 
generously  to  the  support  of  the  market,  and  the  requisitions  for  machine  tools  for  export  are  especially  heavy. 


New  York 

New  Yoek,  March  15,  1911. 
The  volume  of  inquiries  has  not  been  so  heavy  in  the 
last  few  days  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  but  orders  are  coming 
iu  freely  for  a  general  line  of  mechanical  equipment.  Rail- 
road buying  for  the  time  has  ceased  and  there  are  no  new 
inquiries  out  even  for  machines  for  replacement.  The  On- 
tario &  Western  Railroad  continues  to  hold  off  in  making 
purchases  against  the  large  list  which  has  been  out  several 
weeks,  but  machinery  men  who  have  bid  against  the  in- 
quiries have  been  assured  that  the  purchases  will  be  made. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  General  Electric  Company, 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company,  asked  for  bids 
on  a  large  list  of  requirements  about  four  months  ago  for 
installation  at  Erie.  Pa.  The  company  took  no  further  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  until  late  in  February  when  the  list  was 
pretty  well  cut.  Since  then  some  more  cutting  has  been 
done,  but  notwithstanding  the  apparent  retrenchment  the 
list  as  it  now  stands  still  calls  for  heavy  expenditures. 
Judging  from  the  company's  renewed  activity  in  the  matter 
it  is  expected  that  purchases  will  be  made  against  the  cur- 
tailed list  in  the  near  future.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  through  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  has  been  making  scattered 
inquiries  for  a  line  of  machinery,  principally  in  the  way  of 
machine  tools.  It  is  stated  that  the  company  expects  to 
spend  ;.bout  $300,000  for  machinery  to  be  added  to  the 
plants  of  its  subsidiary  corporations.  Nothing  like  a  list 
has  yet  appeared,  but  several  machinery  houses  in  New  York 
have  received  extensive  inquiries  from  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Manufacturers  of  small  power  units  are  getting  some  good 
business  at  this  time,  principally  for  power  plants  for  office 
buildings  and  large  apartment  houses  in  Long  Island  and 
New  Jersey.  The  building  business  is  not  very  brisk  in  New 
York,  but"  in  nearby  cities  there  are  some  good  contracts 
pending  in  this  line. 

The  Newark  Automobile  Mfg.  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  make  light  delivery  automobile 
cars,  and  ground  has  been  bought  on  Frelinghuysen  avenue, 
on  which  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  will  be  re- 
constructed and  enlarged.  The  company  proposes  to  equip 
a  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars  and  de- 
livery wagons,  a  feature  of  the  construction  of  which  will 
be  the  placing  of  the  transmission  and  differential  on  the 
rear  axle  of  the  vehicle  in  one  gear  box.  The  company  has 
had  a  sample  car  built  in  Detroit  and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  150  less  parts  used  in  the  Newark  car,  as  it  is 
to  be  called,  than  in  any  other  car,  but  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  reverse  and  forward  speeds.  C.  G.  Paul,  who  is  at  the 
liead  of  the  enterprise,  has  established  temporary  offices  in 
the  Continental  Hotel  at  Newark. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  automobile  center, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  trucks  and  auto- 
mobile bodies.  The  city  is  also  a  state  center  for  automo- 
bile repair  work  and  New  York  machine  tool  men  have  done 
some  good  business  lliere  during  the  last  few  months  in 
filling  orders  for  repair  shops  and  garages.  Among  the  new 
enterprises  of  this  kind  planned  in  Newark  is  the  erection  of 
a  repair  plant  and  garage  for  the  Ellis  Motor  Car  Company. 


which  will  be  built  at  Central  avenue  and  Second  street. 
The  building  will  cost  $25,000  and  will  be  equipped  with  a 
full  line  of  repair  equipment.  The  Christian  Feigenspan 
Corporation  will  build  a  garage  and  repair  shop  at  200 
Passaic  avenue,  Newark,  which  will  be  one  story,  70  x  115 
ft.  The  structure  w'!l  cost  $20,000  and  in  addition  to  af- 
fording housing  facilities  for  50  large  automobile  trucks,  re- 
pair equipment  will  be  installed  to  take  care  of  the  ve- 
hicles. 

The  Kennedy  Mfg.  &  Engineering  Company  has  been 
organized  with  offices  at  120  Liberty  street.  New  York,  to 
manufacture  mining,  cement  making  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. The  company  will  not  build  its  own  plant  as  yet, 
but  will  have  its  product  manufactured  to  order. 

The  International  Slot  Machine  Company,  54  Nassau 
street.  New  York,  has  been  organized  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  make  automatic  machinery. 
The  company  proposes  to  let  its  manufacturing  work  out  by 
contract  for  a  time. 

The  Georgian  Mfg.  Company.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  is 
making  additions  to  its  plant,  including  a  blacksmith  shop, 
a  core  room  and  a  test  car  store  house,  all  of  concrete  and 
brick. 

Plans  and  specilications  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y..  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  water  works  system  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $2.50,000.  William  D.  Robins  is  city  engineer. 
The  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds 
for  $_jj,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  electric 
lighting  plant  at  the  new  waterworks  pumping  station  at 
t-.e  foot  of  Porter  avenue :  the  money  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  three  turbine  electric  generators.  Francis  G. 
Ward,  Comm'ssioner  of  Public  Works,  will  advertise  for 
bids. 

The  United  States  Government  will  establish  and  equip 
a  new  light  and  fog  signal  station  at  the  north  end  of  the 
breakwater,  j'uffalo  harbor  entrance,  for  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $60,000  was  provided  by  Congress  at  its  last 
session. 

The  Steel  Conduit  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  to  manu- 
facture electrical  conduits  and  insulating  devices.  The  in- 
corporators are  W.  T.  Morris.  H.  M.  Short  and  E.  R.  Ram- 
say, Penn  Yan. 

The  Oxfibre  Brush  Company.  Frederick,  Md.,  has  pur- 
c  ascd  a  site  of  six  acres  for  a  new  manufacturing  plant  at 
Albany,  N.  Y..  on  Broadway  near  Ferry  street.  Plans  are 
lieing  prepared  for  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete  building 
SO  X  400  ft,  which  will  be  erected  at  once  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  maurfacturing  buildings  of  which  the  plant  will  be 
comprised. 

ihe  National  Tanners'  Supply  Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  will 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tanning  oils,  dyes 
and  tanners'  supplies  of  all  kinds.  H.  oloan.  W.  Brereton 
and  D.  Bunchaft.  Buffalo,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  large  machine  shop  additions  to  the  plant  of  the 
-Vmerican  District  Steam  Company  at  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y..  and  its  new  general  office  building  there  are  nearing 
completion  and  as  soon  as  finished  the  company's  machine 
shops  and  mam  offices,  now  located  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  n.oved  to  North  Tonawanda. 

The  New  York  Central  Iron  Works.  Geneva,  N.  Y..  has 
:iliout  completed  arrangements  for  building  a  new  plant  at 
Ilagerstown.   Md.     Plans   for   the   proposed   plant   have   not 
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been  prepared  as  yet  and  the  machinery  details  are  to  be 
arranged  later. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Hill  and  Burnett  streets,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  desires  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  oil  feed 
boilers  and  engines  with  a  view  to  making  agency  connec- 
tions. 

<  ■  » 

Philadelphia 

Phiiadelphia,  Pa.,   March   13,   1911. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  report  continued  irregu- 
larity in  the  demand.  In  instances  a  trifle  better  inquiry  for 
tools  of  the  heavier  types  is  noted,  but  there  is  still  a  lack 
of  buying  in  any  quantity,  transactions  being  confined  largely 
to  single  tool  propositions.  Some  industrial  concerns  are 
ordering  supplies  more  liberally,  due  to  gradually 
increasing  activity,  but  conservatism  prevails  when  it  comes 
to  placing  orders  for  any  quantity  of  machine  tool  equip- 
ment. Special  tools  and  machinery  have  been  a  shade  more 
active,  as  requirements  along  special  lines  increase,  a'  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  shops  being  pretty  fully  engaged  on  work 
of  that  character.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  demand  for 
machinery  castings  is  reported  by  foundries  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  work  of  that  character,  but  the  betterment  has  not 
been  sufficient  as  yet  to  have  any  general  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductive rate.  The  railroad  demand  has  been  practically  at 
a  standstill  for  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  said  that  lists  of 
requirements  from  the  various  shops  have  been  prepared  for 
some  time  but  prospective  purchases  still  lack  authorization. 
A  scattered  demand  for  second-hand  machinery  is  reported ; 
the  range  of  inquiry  is  somewhat  more  general  and  sales 
are  less  active  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  market 
for  boilers  is  fair  but  that  for  engines  of  moderate  capacity 
continues  dull,  while  very  little  has  been  done  in  power 
equipment  of  the  heavier  type. 

Edwin  .T.  Rooksby,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  special  tools  for  railroad  repair  and  general  ma- 
chine shops,  has  withdrawn.  The  business  will  be  conducted 
as  heretofore  by  the  remaining  partners,  Morris  G.  Condon, 
Albert  D.  Pedrick.  Howard  A.  Pedrick  and  Daniel  ^Y.  Ped- 
rick.  Sr.,  under  the  old  firm  name,  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co. 

Paul  Richardson,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  selling  forces  of  tue  Fairbanks  Company  in 
this  city,  particularly  in  the  scale  and  general  sales  depart- 
ment, is  now  associated  in  a  like  capacity  with  the  local 
branch  of  the  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company,  35  South 
lourth  street. 

Fire  destroyed  the  machine  shop  of  W.  D.  Haines,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Haines  farming  machinery,  Haddonfield,  N. 
J.,  on  March  6.  Plans  have  been  made  for  temporary  quar- 
ters and  the  rebuilding  of  the  shop  will  be  deferred  until 
later  in  the  season.  The  loss  by  the  fire  is  said  to  have 
been  about  $5000. 

The  Industrial  Supply  &  Equipment  Company  has  added 
several  important  lines  and  reports  business  as  being  some- 
what improved.  This  company  has  been  appointed  exclu- 
sive selling  agent  for  the  Johnson  hopper  door,  under  patents 
of  St.  Clair  J.  Johnson,  for  application  on  cars  of  all  classes. 
It  also  has  the  agency  for  the  territory  east  of  Ohio  and  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  for  the  D.  &  L.  Throttle 
rod  stuffing  box  and  plunger  plastic  packing,  manufactured 
by  the  Union  Machine  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  W.  Garrett  &  Sons,  wagon  builders,  3908  Spring 
Garden  stieet.  are  taking  bids  for  an  additional  manufactur- 
ing building,  .50  x  107  ft.,  three  stories,  to  be  erected  at  3002- 
3006  Spring  Garden  street,  for  general  work  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  wagons.  Requirements  in  the  way  of 
power  equipment  and  machinery  have  not  yet  been  decided 
upon.  The  new  plant  when  completed  will  increase  the 
manufacturing  capacity  of  the  concern  fully  one-third. 

Otto  C.  Wolf,  architect  and  engineer,  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  manufacturing  building  to  be  erected  for  F.  X.  Zirn- 
killon,  at  Twelfth  and  St.  James  streets.  The  new  building, 
whicn  is  to  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  jewelry,  will  be  -17  x  132  ft.,  five  stories,  and 
alternate  bids  on  a  concrete  and  a  steel  and  brick  structure 
will  be  asked. 

It  is  stated  that  subbids  are  being  taken  by  the  Harris- 
burg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Company,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  a  one 
story  machine  shop,  400  x  600  ft.  Particulars  are  not  ob- 
tainable at   this  time. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washing- 
ton, p.  C ,  are  receiving  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  manual 
training  school   building  at   Wisconsin   avenue   and   Tliirtv- 


third  street,  in  that  city.  The  building  programme  is  under 
the  direction  of  C.  H.  Rudolf,  John  A.  Johnson  and  William 
V.  Judson,  commissioners.  Plans  are  by  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  district,  427  District  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Bids  for  the  widening  of  Chestnut  Street  Bridge,  in  this 
city,  opened  by  the  Highway  Department  a  few  days  ago, 
were  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  appropriation,  $90,000. 
Bids  ranged  from  $108,000  to  $135,000,  and  specifications 
will  have  to  be  withdrawn  and  new  bids  asked. 

Contractors  are  estimating  on  a  new  loft  building,  for 
light  manufacturing  purposes,  to  be  erected  at  1427  to  1433 
Vine  street  for  L.  A.  Belmont,  on  the  site  of  the  warehouse 
destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago.  Plans  call  for  a  con- 
crete building,  72  x  125  ft.,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

A  contract  is  reported  closed  for  an  extension  of  the 
Stroudsburg  &  Water  Gap  Railway,  connecting  Water  Gap 
and  Portland,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  E.  P.  Arbogast 
is  said  to  have  the  contract  and  the  cost  for  the  roadway 
work  and  other  improvements  is  stated  as  being  $80,000. 
This  extension  will  form  the  last  link  in  the  electric  service 
between  this  city  and  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 

A  dispatch  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  states  that  the  Scranton 
Electric  Company  has  announced  its  plans  for  the  expend- 
iture of  $1,000,000  to  modernize  its  power  plant.  These 
include  the  making  of  steam  and  electricity  at  central  plants, 
which  will  be  located  in  the  suburbs  at  Green  Ridge  and  at 
its  plant  on  the  Lackawanna  River.  A  new  plant  for  the 
generating  of  electricity  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  is  included. 
Particulars  regarding  the  reported  plans  of  the  company  are 
not  available  at  this  time. 

The  borough  of  Bristol,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  will  open 
bids  March  20  for  a  sewerage  system  and  water  works. 
William  H.  Boardman.  426  Walnut  street.  Philadelphia,  is 
consulting  engineer  for  the  sewerage  and  disposal  plant, 
which  will  require  considerable  mechanical  equipment,  in- 
cluding engines,  pumps  and  boilers.  J.  M.  Whitham.  611T 
Bullitt  Building.  Philadelphia,  is  consulting  engineer  for 
the  water  works,  which  will  include  a  filter  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  2.000.000  gal.,  a  water  tower  with  a  capacity  of 
150,000,000  gal.,  pumping  station  and  power  house. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  March  14,  1911. 

A  general  quietness  prevails  in  the  local  machinery 
market.  Inquiries  are  small  and  infrequent.  Last  year  at 
this  period  automobile  industries  were  ordering  freely  and 
with  the  fair  volume  from  small  manufacturers  business  was 
in  better  condition.  This  season  most  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  restricting  their  purchases  to  bare  necessities  of 
the  day.  A  feeling  that  this  retrenchment  has  been  over- 
done prevails  in  some  quarters  and  as  the  activities  of  spring 
produce  buyers  this  condition  is  expected  to  mend.  The 
good  crop  conditions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  last  year  are 
looked  upon  as  being  advantageous  to  automobile  business  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  The  Power  Mining  &  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Cudahy,  Wis.,  is  out  with  a  list  approxi- 
mating $5,000  and  the  Rock  Island  Railway  Company  with 
one  amounting  to  about  $7,000.  Floor  sales  are  reiwrted  to 
be  fair  by  local  machinery  houses,  but  no  large  inquiries  are 
afloat. 

The  Parmelee  Wrench  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $2,500  to  $10,000,  and  is  installing 
new  machinery  which  will  enable  it  to  triple  its  output. 

The  Reliance  Mill-Work  Company,  Chicago,  has  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  ground  at  Gary,  Ind.,  upon  which  it  will 
erect  a  warehouse  and  factory  building  in  the  near  future, 
to  be  equipped  with  wood  working  machinery. 

The  Havana-American  Tobacco  Company,  a  branch  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  of  Xew  York,  will  erect  a 
manufacturing  building  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  on  West 
Twelfth  street,  between  Robey  and  Lincoln  streets.  Chicago 
The  building  will  be  112  x  456  ft.  and  will  be  equipped  wfth 
a  mechanical  ventilating  system.  Plans  for  the  building 
were  prepared  by  George  C.  Nimmons  of  this  city. 

The  Moline  Pressed  Steel  Companv.  Moline,  111.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  .$2.5,000  to  $.50,000  and  will 
double  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Root  &  VanDervoort  Engineering  Company,  Moline, 
111.,  has  under  construction  a  machine  shop  adjoining  its 
foundry  which  will  greatly  facilitate  work  when  compfeted. 

The  Excel  Mfg.  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  furniture,  will 
in  the  near  future  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  an  increase  in 
its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $.50,000,  the  increase  to  be 
used  to  extend  its  business. 

The  city  of  Lincoln.  111.,  has  under  consideration  the 
installation  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 
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The  Perfect  Stove  &  Mfg.  Company,  Belleville,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  §10,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  A.  U.  Deeb,  Paul  Moeller  and  Charles  Webb. 
The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
ranges. 

The  plant  of  the  Aviston  Condensed  Milk  Company  at 
Aviston,  111.,  was  practically  destroyed  by  tire  March  0. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000.     The  insurance  is  $22,500. 

The  Hamilton  Lumber  &  Mill  Company.  Hamilton,  111., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $22,000  to  $40,000. 

Ilillsboro,  HI.,  has  secured  a  new  enterprise,  a  zinc 
smelter.  Options  on  43,000  acre.s  of  coal  lands  were  se- 
cured six  miles  southwest  of  Ilillsboio,  by  H.  !^.  Hargrove 
and  Frank  Brown,  who  sold  the  options  to  Wm.  Lanyon,  a 
St.  Louis  capitalist,  who  intends  to  develop  them  for  his 
own  use  in  smelting  zinc.  The  smelter  will  cover  30  acres, 
and  12  or  more  buildings  will  be  erected. 


New  England 


Cincinnati 

CiN-ciNN.iTi,   Ohio.   March   14,   1911. 

Inquiries  and  orders  for  machine  tools  from  the  South 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  now  lead  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Business  is  still  improving,  but  is  not  yet  what  it  should 
be.  Machine  tool  builders  are  not  now  laying  off  any  men, 
nor  are  they  taking  on  any  new  operatives. 

Slanufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  are  very  busy,  and 
at  least  one  local  factory  has  had  to  make  some  extra  night 
runs.  Woodworking  and  saw  mill  machinery  also  continues 
to  show  some  improvement. 

Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  export  trade. 
One  lathe  builder,  who  in  former  years  rarely  received  an 
export  order,  now  reports  fully  15  per  cent,  of  its  output  as 
going  to  foreign  countries,  with  a  steady  improvement  shown 
each  month. 

On  M&rch  9  fire  destroyed  the  plant  and  salesrooms  of 
the  Murdock  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  plumbing  supplies.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
S50,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance.  The  company  has 
leased  temporary  quarters  on  Sycamore  street,  near  Ninth. 
Its  plant  will  be  rebuilt  without  delay. 

The  new  Mechanics  Institute  building,  Cincinnati,  is  now 
under  cover,  and  the  interior  finishing  work  is  being  rushed 
all  possible. 

The  Means  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Toronto, 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Findlay  Motor  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio,  announces 
an  incre.tse  in  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

The  Ahrens  Iron  Works  Company  is  a  new  Cincinnati 
incorporation  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  this  company  will  soon  take  over  the  Union  Iron  Works 
plant  on  Colerain  avenue.  The  mcorporators  of  the  new 
company  are  Robert  Puff,  Otto  Loesche,  John  C.  Hermann, 
A.  E.  dtte,  Jr.,  and  G.  F.  Ahrens. 

The  .itwood  Wrench,  Tool  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  by  William  Atwood  and 
others. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association,  held  a  meeting  March  9 
and  completed  arrangements  for  attending  the  annual  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  York  in  April.  Members  from 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  will  travel  in  special  cars  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  plant  of  the  United  States  Carriage  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  suffered  a  $20,000  fire  loss  last  week.  Re- 
pairs are  already  under  way. 

Rapp,  Zettel  &  Rapp,  architects,  Johnston  Building, 
Cincinnati,  have  drawn  up  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  in  Oakley. 
The  improvements  will  ado  about  75.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
to  the  factory  in  question,  and  will  be  constructed  of  brick, 
steel  and  concrete. 

The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Eagan  Company,  Cincinnati,  manu- 
facturer of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery,  has  con- 
solidated its  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  offices,  and  the  latter  point  has  been  selected 
as  headquarters  for  handling  business  in  that  territory. 

The  Williams  Shoe  Company.  Cincinnati,  has  more  than 
doubled  its  capital  stock,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  make 
some  large  additions  to  its  shoe  factory. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Packers  Motor  Car  Works,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  negotiating  for  a  site  at  Glenova,  W.  Va., 
on  which  it  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles and  auto  trucks. 

There  is  a  rumor,  that  cannot  now  be  confirmed,  that  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company,  Ivorydale.  Ohio,  has  completed 
plans  for  erecting  a  100-ton  cottonseed  oil  mill  and  refinery 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  14,  1911. 

The  trade  will  watch  with  some  anxiety  the  results  of  the 
announcement  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  that  it  proposes  to  curtail  expenditures.  A  vast 
amount  of  new  work  is  projected,  including  that  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  system,  with  the  new  shops,  for  which  great 
amounts  of  machinery  will  be  required,  ilany  of  the  im- 
provements arc  considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  that  a  postponement  will  follow.  The  Auto- 
mobile Show  last  week  contained  many  elements  of  encourage- 
ment for  this  trade.  The  machinery  dealers  found  February 
a  fair  mouth ;  this  is  always  one  of  the  dull  mouths  of  the 
year  in  many  branches  of  industry.  The  machine  tool 
builders  are  accumulating  stocks.  Seldom  has  the  industry 
gone  ahead  in  preparing  for  a  future  market  with  such  con- 
fidence. When  the  tide  of  demand  sets  in  the  market  will  be 
exceptionally  well  supplied  in  most  lines  of  tools.  A  very 
hopeful  factor  is  the  impiovcmeut  in  the  textile  machinery 
business,  which  has  been  dull  for  some  time.  Manufacturers 
of  repair  parts  are  feeling  a  very  decided  change  for  the 
better,  and  the  great  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  machin- 
ery are  busier  than  they  have  been  for  a  year. 

The  Union  Caliper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  pur- 
chased the  business  of  the  Hill  Tool  Company,  Anderson, 
Ind.,  and  the  industries  will  be  consolidated  in  a  new  plant 
at  Orange,  Mass.  The  Union  Caliper  Company  manufactures 
a  line  of  machinists'  small  tools,  including  calipers,  scales 
and  kindred  appliances,  while  the  Hill  Company  makes  a  line 
of  tool  holders,  for  use  with  lathes,  planers  and  other  ma- 
chinery. A  modern  building,  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  industry,  has  been  secured  at  Orange,  and  the 
work  of  removing  the  Fitchburg  factory  will  begin  imme- 
diately. When  this  has  been  completed  the  equipment  and 
stock  of  the  Anderson  factory  will  be  taken  to  Orange.  Moth 
of  the  consolidated  companies  require  additional  manufac- 
turing facilities,  and  the  new  location  will  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  Some  new  equipment  will  be  needed  later,  but 
just  what  is  not  yet  known.  The  present  shops  have  consider- 
able modern  machinery.  New  tools  will  be  used  to  balance 
the  equipment,  to  give  a  maximum  of  productive  capacity. 
Emory  E.  Ellis  is  president  of  the  Union  Caliper  Company, 
and  M.  D.  Johnson  the  treasurer,  both  being  residents  of 
Fitchburg. 

The  Barker  Company,  Pine  Island,  Norwalk.  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  will  erect  an  addition  to 
its  works,  .SO  x  140  ft. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  facilities  include  the 
following :  M.  J.  Riordan,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  woodworking 
shop,  35  X  60  ft.,  three  stories ;  Onio  Company,  Sliddletown, 
Conn.,  dress  shields,  one-story  addition,  40  x  240  ft. ;  Gaynor- 
Mitchell  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  addition  contemplated. 

The  Massachusetts  Saw  AVorks,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  new  factory  to  be  located  at  the 
corner  of  Fiske  and  Roland  avenues,  in  the  Brightwood  sec- 
tion of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  main  building  will  be  70  x 
170  ft.,  two  stories,  with  a  one-story  wing,  60  x  80  ft.  A 
building  to  house  the  engine  and  gas  producer  plant  will  be 
30  X  50  ft.    The  plant  will  be  of  brick,  mill  construction. 

The  Bay  State  Tap  &  Die  Company,  Mansfield,  Mass.. 
manufacturer  of  screw  cutting  tools,  which  suffered  a  loss  of 
$8000  by  fire  February  20,  has  made  repairs  so  that  the 
factory  is  now  running  at  full  capacity.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  rebuild  only  a  small  part  of  the  works. 

The  Lynn  Machine  Company,  523  Union  street,  Lynn, 
Slass.,  has  been  organized  to  carry  on  a  machine  shop  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  repairs. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Company, 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  have  voted  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  financial  reorganization, 
by  which  the  corporation  will  be  capitalized  for  $1,(XK),000. 
equally  divided  between  common  and  preferred  stock,  an  in- 
crease of  preferred  stock  of  $200.00<1,  but  a  decrease  in  com- 
mon stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $5(X>,000.  The  stockholders 
were  practically  unanimous  in  their  action,  which  will  put 
the  finances  of  the  business  on  a  most  substantial  basis. 

The  last  of  rapidly  succeeding  railroad  changes  in  New 
Englanu  is  the  acquiring  by  the  Boston  &  JIaine  system, 
through  the  controlling  corporation,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  of  the  Montpelier  &  Wells  River  Rail- 
road, the  Barre  Railroad  and  the  Barre  Railway.  These 
purchases  have  important  connection  with  the  recent  acquire- 
ment of  rights  in  the  Rutland  Railroad.  The  Montpelier  & 
Vermont  connects  the  two  places  from  which  it  is  named,  a 
distance  of  4.5  miles,  together  with  a  seven-mile  branch  to 
Barre.  The  Barre  Railroad  and  Barre  Railway  are  shorter 
lines,   operating  in  the  quarry  country. 

The   report  is  revived  that  the  Vermont  Central,  or  its 
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lessee,  the  Grand  Trunk,  will  build  modern  repair  shops  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  system.  The  need  o£  largely  increased 
shop  facilities  will  be  accentuated  when  the  new  line  from 
Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  completed  within  the 
next  two  years.  The  Vermont  Central  has  had  plans  for 
large  improvements  in  repair  shops  for  some  time,  but  has 
not  acted  definitely  in  the  matter  to  date. 

An  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lockwood  Mfg. 
Company,  South  Xorwalk,  Conn.,  builders'  hardware,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  surplus  into  capital.  The  man- 
agement states  that  no  enlargement  of  the  plant  or  business 
is  contemplated  at  this  time. 

The  Marine  Specialty  Company.  Inc..  Norwich.  Conn., 
has  been  incorporated  in  Connecticut,  with  capital  stock  of 
|i4000,  to  manufacture  marine  indicators  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  incorporators  are  Charles  H.  Kenney.  New- 
London,  and  Frank  H.  Allen  and  Archibald  Mitchell.  Jr., 
Norwich.  The  company  states  that  no  factory  will  be  estab- 
lished at  present,  but  that  the  products  will  be  made  by  out- 
side parties. 

The  Hutchinson  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  has  been  incoi-porated  in  Connecticut  to  manufacture 
a.  low  priced  vacuum  cleaner,  which  will  retail  for  $5.  It 
will  be  manufactured  by  the  R.  P.  K.  Pressed  Metal  Com- 
pany. Bridgeport,  and  marketed  from  the  New  York  office 
of  that  corporation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Company.  Charles  G.  Hutchinson  is  president ;  A. 
L.  Ruland,  vice-president,  and  Howard  McK.  Kirkland,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

The  addition  to  the  works  of  the  Union  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany, Athol.  Mass.,  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  will  be 
used  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business  of  the  cutter 
department. 

The  Springfield  Foundry  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.. 
states  in  connection  with  its  new  works,  that  they  will  be  run 
strictly  as  a  jobbing  foundry  and  will  make  a  high  grade  of 
gray  iron  castings.    The  structure  will  be  100  x  150  ft. 

The  Boston  Automobile  Show  was  a  surprise  in  the  great 
attendance,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  1910  show,  and  in 
the  number  of  orders  for  cars  placed  with  exhibitors.  The 
industry  apparently  received  much  encouragement  from  di- 
rect results,  as  well  as  from  large  promises  of  indirect  re- 
sults a  little  later  in  the  season.  A  certainty  exists  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  certain  makes  of  cars.  The 
show  had  no  extended  exhibits  of  machinery  or  appliances 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cars.  The  Norton  Company. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  showed  its  line  of  abrasive  wheels  and 
materials,  including  its  new  Crystolon.  the  Norton  Carborun- 
dum. The  Norton  Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  had  in 
operation  its  cam  grinding  machine  and  machine  for  pro- 
curing a  running  balance  of  cylindrical  parts.  The  Chandler 
&  Farquhar  Company,  Boston,  occupied  its  usual  space, 
showing  in  operation  a  5-ft.  full  universal  high-speed 
radial  drill  and  a  3-ft.  sensitive  drilling  machine  of  the 
American  Tool  Works.  C.ncinnati :  the  improved  cold  saw 
and  saw  sharpening  machine  of  the  Cochrane-Bly  Company, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  the  ball  bearing  disc  grinder  of  the  Rowa- 
bottom  Machine  Company.  Waterbury.  Conn. :  the  com- 
bination milling  and  drilling  machine  of  the  W.  B.  Knight 
Machinery  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  the  gear  cutter  of  the 
Standard  Machinery  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  A  ma- 
chine in  the  Chandler  &  Farquhar  exhibit  which  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  was  a  new  type  of  ball  bearing  high 
duty  polishing  and  bufEng  machine,  which  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  the  Central  Autogenous  Welding  Company. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  saw  shop  of  the  West  Haven  Mfg.  Company.  West 
Haven.  Conn.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  8.  Other  parts 
of  the  plant  were  saved  and  the  company  is  able  to  con- 
tinue its  manufacturing  and  fill  orders. 


in  which  will  be  installed  an  electric  elevator  of  'XhX)  lbs. 
capacity. 

The  Gas  Traction  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  will 
commence  work  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  on 
a  new  office  building,  -if)  x  100  ft.,  two  stories.  The  present 
office  room  wiU  be  used  for  increasing  the  machinery  equip- 
ment. 

The  Kinnard-Haines  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  gaso- 
line engines,  has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  an  as- 
sembling building,  60  x  200  ft.,  during  the  fall  o£  1911. 

The  Segerstrom  Piano  Mfg.  Company.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  this  spring  of  a  factory 
to  contain  about  50,0iK)  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Considerable 
new  equipment  W'ill  be  purchased,  all  of  which  will  be  op- 
erated by  electric  power,  with  individual  motors. 

The  Moore  Boat  Works,  Wayzata,  Minn.,  is  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  a  steel  boat  house,  75  x  150  ft.,  two 
stories,  to  be  arranged  with  tracks,  and  equipped  with  ele- 
vators for  the  handling  of  boats  and  launches. 

A  water  works  system  to  cost  $10,000  will  be  established 
by  the  City  Council  of  Cuyuna,  Minn. 

The  Manchester  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  installation  of 
an  additional  engine  and  dynamo. 

Roland,  Iowa,  is  having  estimates  prepared  for  an  elec- 
tric light  plant  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  .?S,000. 

The  Waterloo  Chemical  Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  factory,  40  x  150  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement, 
which  it  will  equip  with  modern  machinery.  A  steam  heat- 
ing plant  will  be  installed,  and  arranged,  so  that  the  steam 
may  also  be  used  for  power  and  glueing  purposes.  Tanks 
for  the  storage  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  will  be  erected. 
Many  of  the  improvements  have  not  been  definitely  decided 
upon,  and  contracts  for  the  equipment  have  not  been  placed. 
The  company  is  considering  the  use  of  motive  power. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sioux  City  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  to  be  reorganized,  and  its  capi- 
tal stock  increased  from  $60,(X)0  to  $150,000.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  company  to  manufacture  a  gasoline  tractor, 
invented  by  H.  H.  Bochman.  Holstein,  Iowa. 

The  Independent  Mfg.  Company.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  authorized  capital  stock,  and 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
tools,  &c.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  President.  A.  C. 
R.van ;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Christoph ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Farr. 


Milwaukee  and  the  Northwest 

The  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  its  boiler  house  50  x  75  ft.,  two  stories, 
in  which  it  will  install  three  new  boilers.  An  iron  smoke 
stack  150  ft.  high  will  also  be  erected. 

The  Davis  Mfg.  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manufactur- 
ers of  gasoline  engines,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  test- 
ing room.  The  company  states  that  it  is  buying  a  few  tools, 
but  is  not  in  the  market  for  any  special  class  of  equipment 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Lewiston  Brick  &  Tile  Mfg.  Company,  Lewiston. 
Mont,  incorporated  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  has  plans 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 

The  St.  Paul  Foundry  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
under  consideration  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  plant, 
definite  plans  for  which  will  be  decided  upon  at  its  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  some  time  in  April. 

The  Northern  Cold  Storage  &  Warehouse  Company. 
Duluth.  Minn.,  is  erecting  a   new  warehouse,   100  x  100  ft.. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  14.  1011. 

Some  of  the  local  machine  tool  builders  report  an  im- 
provement in  the  volume  of  orders  and  inquiries.  Makers 
of  forging  machinery,  drilling  machines  and  automatic  screw 
machines  find  the  demand  better  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  With 
the  machinery  dealers  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  situ- 
ation. They  are  getting  a  moderate  volume  of  orders  for 
single  tools  and  lots  of  three  and  four  in  small  and  medium 
sizes.  Much  of  the  business  is  coming  from  small  new  con- 
cerns that  are  starting  to  manufacture  automobile  accessories 
or  small  specialties.  Some  business  is  coming  from  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  but  it  is  largely  in  the  line  of  special 
tools.  The  improved  condition  of  the  automobile  trade  is 
noticed  by  the  manufacturers  of  automobile  parts,  many 
plants  engaged  in  this  class  of  work  now  being  well  fiUed 
with  orders.  In  electrical  equipment  the  demand  for  small 
motors  is  quite  active,  showing  considerable  improvement. 

Conditions  are  improving  in  the  foundry  trade,  some  of 
the  light  gray  foundries  now  being  fairly  well  filled  with 
work. 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  Novelty  Iron  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  George  E.  Downe  and  Eastern 
associates,  and  the  company  has  been  reorganized  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers :  President,  Huntlie  Gor- 
don, Boston,  JIass. ;  vice-president  and  general  sales  man- 
ager. George  E.  Downe,  Canton ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H. 
H.  Bryan,  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  directors  include  the  officers 
and  William  Sherlock,  D.  R.  McCallum,  Sol  Torenski  and 
J.  J.  Grant.  The  company  manufactures  hot  water  and 
steam  boilers  and  radiators. 

The  Bowling  Green  Motor  Car  Company.  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
to  manufacture  light  delivery  trucks.  The  company  will 
occupy  the  plant  in  that  city  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Gramm  Motor  Car  Company.  The  incorporators  are  Stanley 
F.  Sawyer,  John  B.  Wilson,  F.  C.  Moore,  F.  L.  Rouch,  J. 
W.  Underwood  and  T.  J.  Miller. 

Finding  the  present  capacity  of  its  plant  too  small  to 
keep  up  with  orders,  the  O.  O.  Poorman  Company,  New 
Bremen,  Ohio,  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
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$30,000  to  $50,000.  The  additional  capital  will  be  used  in 
erecting  another  factory  building  and  equipping  it  with  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Zeroze  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stotk  of  .'!;400,000,  to  manufacture 
glass-lined  tin  cans.  A  one-story  factory  building,  75  x  300 
ft.,  will  be  erected.  The  company  has  established  offices 
at  522  Rockefeller  Building.  The  officers  are:  President, 
L.  14.  Steel :  vice-president,  S.  C.  Clark ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, John  D.  Lloyd. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  .\ffairs,  Andover,  Ohio, 
will  receive  bids  March  30  for  the  coustruction  of  a  water 
works  system.  The  specifications  call  for  about  20,000  ft.  of 
4  to  8  in.  pipe,  35  hydrants,  24  grate  valves,  and  a 
60,0(X)-gal.  tank  on  a  steel  tower. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Affairs,  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
will  receive  bids  April  4  for  the  erection  of  a  steel  water 
tower.  Plans  are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  W.  H.  Evers 
Engineering  Company,  The  Arcade,  Cleveland. 

The  Steel  Products  Company,  recently  organized  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  has  leased  the  steel  castings  plant  at  Plain 
City.  Ohio,  and  is  now  operating  it. 

The  Ragan-Brown-Lange  Company,  a  new  concern,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Xapoleon  Mfg.  Company,  Na- 
poleon, Ohio,  and  expects  to  place  it  in  operation  shortly,  the 
nature  of  the  products  not  yet  being  made  public.  It  is 
stated  that  a  foundry  will  be  built  and  some  new  machinery 
installed. 

The  McLean  Lock  Wrench  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  by  John  C. 
McLean,  C.  H.  Knight  and  others.  The  company  is  planning 
the  starting  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wrenches. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio,  has  decided 
to  build  a  new  plant  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  adjoining  its  pres- 
ent reclaiming  plant.  The  plant  will  be  used  largely  for 
the  manufacture  of  molded  and  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

The  Canton  Boiler  &  Engineering  Company.  Canton.  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  .?125,000. 

The  Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md..  will  build  a 
large  can  factory  at  Weirton.  W.  Va.,  near  Steubenville. 
Ohio.  Five  buildings  will  be  erected,  the  contract  for  one 
of  which  has  been  placed.    This  will  be  1.50  x  160  ft. 

The  Gallon  Iron  Works  Company,  Gallon,  Ohio,  will  en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  building,  50  x  100  ft.,  for 
storage  purposes,  and  will  probably  shortly  build  an  exten- 
sion, 150-ft.  long,  to  its  brick  factory  building. 

Plans  for  a  new  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Peck,  Stow  & 
Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland,  at  Southington,  Conn.,  are  be- 
ing prepared  by  Anton  Burchard.  engineer,  Cuyahoga  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  The  new  buildings  will  include  a  machine 
shop  and  warehouse  combined  .50  x  300  ft.,  five  stories,  of 
mill  construction ;  a  forge  shop.  60  x  300  ft.,  one  story,  of 
steel  and  concrete  construction ;  a  foundry  irregular  in 
shape,  containing  14,000-sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  of  brick  and 
steel  construction :  wood  mill,  40  x  140  ft.,  two  stories,  mill 
construction:  miscellaneous  building.  112  x  40  ft.,  one  story, 
brick  and  steel  construction,  and  a  power  plant.  An  en- 
gine and  generator  to  provide  750-hp.  will  be  purchased. 
It  is  stated  that  little  if  any  new  machinery  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  macfiine  shop,  as  the  company's  old  plant  is 
well  equipped  with  machine  tools.  Contracts  for  the  new 
buildings  will  be  placed  shortly. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  13,  1911. 

Business  the  past  week  has  been  rather  slow,  although 
a  fair  run  of  miscellaneous  orders  has  been  entered  by 
the  various  dealers. 

The  McKinney  Traction  Cultivator  Company,  with  $2.- 
000.000  capital  stock,  has  opened  an  office  in  St.  Louis  and 
will  build  a  factory  in  East  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  a  site  is 
determined  upon. 

The  Emerson-Bishop  Refrigerator  Machinery  Company 
has  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000,  and  will 
later  on  erect  a  factory  for  making  its  equipment,  which  for 
the  present  will  be  contracted  out. 

The  Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  some 
improvements  under  way. 

Manufacturers  of  brewers'  machinery  seem  quite  busy, 
some  of  these  being  booked  ahead  for  several  months  for  their 
maximum  output. 

The  street  car  manufacturing  companies  are  well  oc- 
cupied with  work,  and  business  with  the  structural  shops 
is  improving. 

The  United  Drug  Company's  representatives  have  been 
visiting  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  sites  for 
a  mammoth  drug  manufacturing  plant,  which  will  employ 
upward  of  1,000  persons.  The  location  will  lie  between  the 
cities  of  St.  I»uis  and  Kansas  City.     The  parties  who  are 


charged  with  the  decision  are  L.  K.  Ligget  and  Louis  I. 
Schriner  of  Boston.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
.^5,000,000,  and  has  a  home  plant  at  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Spring  Pipe  Threader  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Chas.  Maxwell,  Roy  M.  Ellers  and  J.  W.  Cal- 
houn. The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, &c. 

The  Automatic  Mailing  Machine  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10ii,(j<XI, 
The  incorporators  are  W.  C.  Renfro,  F.  R.  S.  Ditmars  and 
L.  A.  Robertson. 

Tlie  Hannibal  Bag  Company,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  C.  R.  Hamilton,  Geo.  T.  Hamilton  and  Dora 
E.  Hamilton. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  install 
a  new  electric  plant  in  the  basement  of  the  city  hall  at  a 
cost  of  $70,001). 

The  Hempstead  Structural  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  is  erecting  a  bridge  shop,  75  x  114  ft.,  with  sawtooth 
skylights  covering  the  entire  roof.  The  equipment  for  the 
present  w'ill  consist  of  one  large  and  one  small  punch,  air 
compressor,  with  all  necessary  appliances,  drill  presses,  cold 
saw,  emery  wheels,  &c.  All  machines  will  be  direct  motor 
driven. 

The  Star  Bucket  Pump  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will 
erect  a  factory  building,  75  .x  125  ft.,  four  stories,  which 
will  be  equipped  with  sprinkler  system  and  electric  elevators. 

The  Missouri  Lamp  «&  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  ilo.. 
is  adding  an  additional  story  to  its  factory  building,  and  will 
install  an  electric  elevator. 

Cole  Camp,  Mo.,  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  $10,000 
waterworks  system. 

The  Harrisburg  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Har- 
r'sburg,  Ark.,  has  been  purchased  by  Morris  Hayutin  of  thav 
city,  who  will  make  extensive  improvements. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Farmers'  Elevator  Com- 
pany is  being  organized  at  Bradish,  Neb.  The  president  is 
David  Fitch.  The  erection  of  an  elevator  will  be  begun  at 
once. 

A  syndicate  has  been  organized  by  the  firm  of  C.  E. 
Foote  &  Co..  Topeka,  Kan.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
to  develop  the  Hoffman  copper  mine  in  Mohave  county, 
Arizona.  C.  J.  Price  of  Topeka  has  been  engaged  as  con- 
sulting engineer,  and  work  will  begin  immediately  on  the 
construction  of  a  mill  which  will  be  equipped  with  crushers, 
rolls,  tables,  boilers,  engines,  and  power  plant.  Purchases 
will  be  m.Tde  by  the  engineer  who  now  has  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

Woodward.  Okla..  has  under  consideration  the  question 
of  issuing  $30,000  in  bonds  for  a  municipal  lighting  plant. 

The  Hospital  &  Health  Board,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
under  consideration  the  installation  of  an  ice  plant  at  the 
Gereral  Hospital. 

The  Zonri  Mfg.  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated. The  capital  stock  is  $35,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Daniel  J.  Murnane,  James  B.  Bettis  and  C.  C.  Collins. 
The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  building 
materials  and  fixtures  of  all  kinds. 

The  American  Fillers  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated. The  capital  stock  is  $200,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  J.  W.  Willan.  Lewis  Lipton.  Jr..  and  Homer  Car- 
roll. The  company  will  do  general  mining,  milling  and 
manufacturing. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Alarch  13,  1911. 

Manufacturers  in  general  are  well  satisfied  with  the  past 
week.  The  volume  of  orders,  characteristic  of  the  first  week 
of  March,  continues  unabated.  For  some  reason  orders 
held  off  the  first  of  the  year,  but  many  pending  deals 
.justified  predictions  of  a  banner  year.  Now,  however,  pre- 
dictions are  being  fulfilled  by  the  great  influx  of  orders, 
and  all  manufacturers  are  elated  over  the  excellent  outlook. 
The  Alden-Sampson  Company  recently  removed  from  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  made  a  record  shipment  of  motor  trucks  this 
week,  a  consigniment  of  over  $S0,0(X)  worth  leaving  Thurs- 
day, The  Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Company  has  exhausted 
its  capacity,  and  all  orders  for  cars  are  now  required  to  be 
made  in  advance.  The  accessories  trade  is  recovering  from 
the  slump  of  the  first  of  the  year,  and  is  running  to  th" 
normal  output. 

In  all  probability  the  Henry  &  Wright  Mfg.  Company, 
at  present  located  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  remove  its  drill 
press  plant  to  Detroit.  For  several  days  the  principals  of 
the  company  have  been  in  conference  with  the  Board  of 
Commei'ce.   with   the   view   of   obtaining   a   suitable   factory 
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site.  They  desire  about  40  acres,  and  plan  to  group  to- 
getlier  several  manufacturing  establishments,  turning  out 
mechanical  equipment  employed  in  connection  with  drill 
presses. 

The  IIupp  Motor  Car  Company  has  selected  Windsor, 
Out.,  as  its  Canadian  factory  branch.  The  factory  will  be 
&  two-story  structure,  and  will  be  fitted  complete  throughout. 

The  .Vuto  Accessories  Company,  maimers  of  motor  car 
equipments,  has  filed  notice  of  dissolution.  The  action  has 
been  contemplated  for  some  time  past. 

With  a  capital  stocis  of  $10,000  the  Detroit  In.sulator 
Company  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  state 
secretary.  The  company .  will  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire  insulation.  Harry  A.  Robertson  is  the  principal 
stockholder. 

The  Detroit-Chatham  Mfg.  Company,  has  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stocls  of  $100,000.  The  company  is  organized 
to  talfe  over  the  plant  of  the  Barnes  Motor  Car  Company. 
Plants  will  be  operated,  both  in  this  city  and  Chatham,  Out. 
The  equipment  will  not  be  enlarged  at  present,  but  the 
plants  will  be  increased  in  capacity  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant  it.  The  company  starts  with  plenty  of  paid  in 
capital,  and  is  in  good  standing.  Louis  Lcmberg  is  a  large 
stockholder. 

The  Gilmore  Cragg  Motor  Mfg.  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  new  company  organized  to  manufacture  gas  engine  motors. 
The  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  George  Gilmore. 

Holland,  Mich.,  will  vote  at  the  April  election  on  the 
question  of  bonding  the  city  for  $15,000  for  water  works  im- 
provements. 

■Hastings,  Mich.,  is  planning  to  erect  a  water  works  and 
electric  lighting  plant.  The  proposed  bond  issue  of  $120,000 
has  been  given  every  assurance  of  being  passed  at  the  spring 
election. 

H.  I.  Norton  of  Marinette,  and  H.  S.  Duquaine  of 
Crivitz,  Mich.,  are  organizing  a  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  to  erect  a  large  fibre  plant  on  the  Pike 
River.  The  company  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  water 
power  available. 

The  Kenmore  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  III.,  is  planning 
to  remove  its  present  plant  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  are  in  the  latter  city  conferring 
with  the  Industrial  Association. 

The  Detroit  Edison  Company  made  considerable  improve- 
ments during  the  past  year.  The  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  year  will  mean  still  more  equipment.  The  capacity 
of  the  Delray  plants  will  he  increased  to  02,000  kw.  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  14,000  kw.  turbine  generator,  if  present 
plans  carry. 

The  Curtis  &  Reichhelm  Company  incorporated  the  past 
week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $400,000.  The  company's  pro- 
duct will  be  a  patent  press  feeder,  tests  of  which  are  to  be 
made  by  two  large  concerns,  who  will  install  the  feeders. 
Details  of  the  organization  are  in  the  hands  of  Frederick  L. 
Curtis. 

The  Brillion  Mfg.  Company,  Menominee,  has  been 
formed  to  succeed  the  Brillion  Woodenware  Company.  The 
factory  will  be  opened  at  once  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
boxes. 

The  Duryea  Automobile  Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  will  move 
its  large  plant  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  latter  city  has  been  working  for  its  location 
for  some  time  past,  and  feels  highly  elated  over  its  success. 

The  Traverse  City  Canning  Company.  Traverse  City. 
Mich.,  has  been  sold  to  R.  J.  McDonald  of  the  same  cit.v. 
Mr.  McDonald  plans  to  put  the  concern  on  a  firm  financial 
basis,  and  will  overhaul  and  enlarge  the  equipment  of  the 
plant. 

The  Otsego  Chair  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.,  is  making 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  branch  chair  factory  at  Cadillac. 

William  E.  Polhemus,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Roofing  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  plans  completed  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  paint  and  varnish  plant,  to  be  located  at  the 
latter  city.  Consturction  on  the  building  has  been  started 
already. 

The  Universal  Implement  Company,  Orion.  Mich.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $1.5,000  to  $2.5.000. 

The  American  Electrical  Heater  Company,  of  this  city, 
has  plans  under  way  for  the  building  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant  that  will  increase  its  capacity  by  about  one-half.  The 
building  will  be  reinforced  concrete  120  x  130  ft.  and  two 
stories. 

E.  A.  Clements  and  Cornelius  A.  Harvey,  the  former 
president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  have  or- 
ganized a  pearl  button  plant,  to  be  located  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Companv,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  March  7.  The  plant  is 
a  total  loss,  and  will  require  entire  reconstruction.  The  loss 
will  reach  $100,000. 

Included  in  the  list  of  improvements,  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Pere  Marquette  system,  is  an  item  of  nearly  $400,000, 


to  be  spent  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  most  important 
improvement  will  be  the  erection  of  a  40-stall  round  house. 
This,  with  an  addition  to  be  built  to  the  present  machine 
.'hops,  will  double  the  capacity  of  this  department,  and  cost 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  $135,000. 

An  electric  line  from  Benton  Harbor  to  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
is  being  actively  promoted.  Manager  Mason,  of  the  Benton 
Harbor  line,  proposes  to  the  City  Council  to  float  an  issue 
of  $200,000  second  mortgage  bonds  to  finance  the  line. 

Menominee.  Mich.,  is  planning  to  erect  a  main  middle 
bridge  over  the  Menominee  River.  The  plans  are  in  the 
hands  of  City  Engineer  Haas,  who  makes  his  report  this 
week  to  the  council. 

The  T.  C.  Beach  Company,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  has  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  firm  will  manu- 
facture sectional  furniture  to  be  sold  direct  to  customers. 

The  new  factory  of  the  Empire  Cement  Company,  Me- 
nominee, Mich.,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 
Work  on  the  plant  will  commence  this  summer.  According 
to .  a  contract  with  the  city  the  company  must  have  spent 
$50,000  before  the  first  of  next  year,  to  acquire  the  factory 
site,  which  is  valued  at  $12,000. 

The  Ayers  Engine  &  Motor  Company,  Trenton,  Mich., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $100,000. 
The  increase  will  aUow  the  company  to  enlarge  the  plant's 
capacity. 

The  Williams  Gas  Machine  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state  this  week.  The  new  firm  will  locate  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

A  new  motor  boat  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Hacker- 
Pouliot  Boat  Company,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  company's  plant  will  be  lo- 
cated in  this  city. 

Bread  making  machinery  will  be  the  product  of  the 
American  Bread  Machinery  Company,  a  concern  organized 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  last  week.  The  company  will  start  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 

The  Little  Tour  Transmission  &  Motor  Company  has 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  plant  will 
locate  in  this  city,  and  will  make  a  light  running  engine. 

The  Upjohn  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  maker  of  medi- 
cines and  pills,  suffered  a  $100,000  fire  loss  last  week.  The 
company  will  rebuild  immediately. 

W.  J.  Mead,  general  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  states  that  surveyors  will  be  put  to  work 
immediately  to  survey  land  adjoining  the  present  structures, 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  large  factory  building  to  in- 
crease the  plant  capacity  by  50  per  cent.  The  building 
will  be  a  three-story  and  basement  structure,  74  x  758  ft. 

The  Newaygo  Engineering  Company.  Newaygo,  Mich., 
which  i.as  in  course  of  construction  a  new  two-story  factory, 
will  be  in  the  market  for  a  15-in.  lathe  and  one  or  two  drill 
presses  about  April  15. 

The  Pittmans  &  Dean  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  by  John  Scott  &  Co.,  architects  of  that 
city  for  the  installation  of  an  artificial  ice  plant. 

The  Automatic  Faucet  &  Spigot  Company,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  will  erect  a  new  building,  40  x  SO  ft.,  in  place  of  the 
one  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City.  Jlich.,  manufacturer 
of  locomotive  cranes,  contemplates  building  an  addition  to  its 
machine  shop  some  time  this  spring. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  14,  1911. 

The  Auto  Keyless  Lock  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
locks.  The  directors  are :  Andrew  J.  Coppock,  Charles 
Mabey  and  S.  A.  Clinehens. 

The  Hydraulic  Drive  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Indianapolis,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
transmission  devices.  The  directors  are  F.  H.  Cheyne, 
Charles  S.  Walker  and  Thomas  H.  Endicott. 

The  Roth-Murphy  Engine  Starter  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $.50,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  an  engine  starter.  The  directors  are  G.  W. 
Roth,  W.  H.  Murphy  and  David  R.  Murray. 

The  Compeer  Cigar  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  building,  to  be 
used  for  manufacturing  cigars.  The  building  will  be  of  re- 
enforced  concrete,  equipped  with  elevators  and  other  modern 
conveniences.    L.  M.  Crump  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Westerfield  Gas  Engine  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $.50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  Warren  Electric  &  Machine  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  electrical  machinery.  The  directors  are  E.  F. 
Warren,  U.  W.  MacNought  and  E.  C.  Strathmann. 

The  Upland   Electric  Company,   Marion,   Ind.,   has  been 
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incorporated  lo  luanufaoture  electricity.     The  directors  are 
George  M.  Tidd,  H.  I..  Finley  aud  Frank  D.  Ball. 

The  McDonald  I'.ios.  Titless  Scale  Company,  Newcastle. 
Ind..  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
mauufactnre  scales.  Tlie  directors  are  R.  E.  McDonald,  B. 
T.  McDonald.  Jr..  and  Taul  Brown. 

T.  C.  Bugg  of  Oakland  City,  lud.,  has  leased  coal  lands 
near  there,  and  is  going  to  open  a  mine.  The  equipment 
will  be  for  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day. 

The  Decatur  Motor  Car  Company,  Decatur.  Ind..  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  The 
president  is  M.  E.  Brackett. 

The  Keystone  >lfg.  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Muncie.  Ind.,  by  L.  S.  Ganter,  E.  G.  Burke  and  J.  D.  Allen. 
10  manufacture  table  ware. 

The  Evansville  Marine  Motor  &  Foundry  Company. 
Evansville.  Ind..  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital 
stock,  to  do  a  machinery  manufacturing  business.  The  di- 
rectors are  Benjamin  F.  Drury,  Charles  F.  Donnelly  and 
Charles  L.  Bloner. 

Henry  Nyberg  of  Chicago  has  purchased  at  receivers 
sale  the  Rider-Lewis  Motor  Car  Company's  plant  at  Ander- 
son, Ind..  for  .S40.000. 

The  St.  Paul  Stone  Quarries  Company,  St.  Paul,  Ind.. 
is  endeavoring  to  interest  additional  stockholders  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  present  stone  crushing  plant. 

Rertsch  &  Co..  machinists,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  last 
week  shipped  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  at 
Jeffersonville.  a  10-ft.  metal  shear,  weighing  30.000  lbs. 

The  City  Carriage  Works,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $20,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  ve- 
hicles. The  directors  are  John  B.  Rolape,  Chas.  J.  Homary 
and  T.  C.  Harges. 

The  Arnold-Wagner  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  SIO.OOO  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
electrical  supplies.  The  directors  are  Earl  H.  Arnold,  John 
W.  Arnold  and  Joseph  W.  Wagner. 

Donald  MacGregor  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Pioneer  Metal  Mfg.  Company.  South  Bend.  Ind..  on  the  pe- 
tition of  John  V."  Meyer,  wholesale  hardware  dealer,  who 
alleged  that  the  capital  stock  was  abnormally  larger  than  the 
assets.  The  liabilities  are  placed  at  $44,000,  the  assets  at 
$4,500.     The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Motor  Sales  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  parts.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000. 
The  directors  are  Charles  R.  Dancer,  H.  R.  FuUenwider  and 
H.   S.  Morrison. 

The  Caldwell  &  Drake  Construction  Company.  Columbus, 
Ind.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
12-story  hotel  in  Louisville;  contract  price  being  between 
$700,000  and  $800,000. 

The  New  Idea  Specialty  Mfg.  Company.  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  recently  incorporated  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Pen  Ejector  Pen  Holder  Company,  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  new  factory.  The  company  will  be  in  the  market  for 
some  automatic  wood  working  machinery  and  equipment 
for  making  steel  springs  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pens, 
pen  holders,  &c.  L.  J.  Libbing  is  president  of  the  company. 
Bolner  &  Peck.  Eaton.  Ind.,  are  making  inquiries  for  some 
second-hand  machinery,  including  one  lathe,  24  or  30  in. 
swing,  and  one  gasoline  engine.  IG  to  20  hp. 

The  Westerfield  Gas  Engine  Company,  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  G.  G. 
Westerfield,  J.  E.  Westerfield  and  A.  H.  Xordyke. 

The  Winona  Electric  Light  &  Water  Company.  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  will  make  improvements  to  its  plant,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  new  pumps. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  plant  of  the  North- 
western Can  Company  to  be  erected  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  are  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  that  city.  The 
building  to  be  erected  will  contain  approximately  60.000  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  space.  A  power  plant  will  also  be  installed  by 
the  company. 

The  I-X-L  Furniture  Company.  Goshen,  Ind..  is  erecting 
a  two-story  and  basement  brick  machine  room.  50  x  100  ft., 
which  it  will  fully  equip  with  wood  working  machinery. 
A  two-story  brick  warehouse  and  packing  room,  55  x  125  ft., 
is  also  being  erected  by  the  company. 

The  Elkhart  Paper  Company,  Elkhart.  Ind..  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  building,  40  x  200  ft.,  one-story 
and  basement,  and  an  addition,  55  s  13G  ft.,  one-story  and 
basement.  The  large  building  will  be  equipped  with  a  paper 
making  machine,  and  the  other  will  be  used  for  a  finishing 
room. 

The  Miller-Kemper  Company,  Richmond,  Ind..  recently 
incorporated,  has  acquired  a  site  of  seven  acres,  on  which  it 
is  erecting  two  buildings,  one  50  x  100  ft,  and  the  other 
30  X  200  ft.  The  company  will  do  a  general  contracting  and 
building  business,  and  has  purchased  all  necessary  equip- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  40  hp.  motors  and  dry  kiln,  with 
independent  boiler  for  heating. 


Toronto 

Toronto,  Ont.,  JIarch  11,  1011. 
There  is  every  indication  that  vessels  will  be  able  to 
come  up  the  St.  Lawrence  earlier  this  year  than  usual.  The 
weather  is  uncommonly  mild  for  March,  and  unless  there 
is  a  return  of  winter  temperature,  the  ice  should  not  Ion? 
remain  a  hindrance  to  navigation.  That  prospect  is  favor- 
able for  trade,  aud  especially  for  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  European  countries.  Assurance  that 
delivery  will  not  be  delayed  is  a  consideration  with  persons 
«ho  have  orders  to  place  that  can  be  filled  by  British  aud 
German  houses.  It  is  understood  that  a  larger  volume  of 
merchandise  than  usually  comes  in  on  the  first  boats,  will 
arrive  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  beginning 
of  this  season.  Machinery  and  equipment  are  lines  in  which 
competition  is  growing  keener.  There  are  few  branches 
of  merchandise  in  which  so  many  outside  countries  are  so 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing  to  supply  the  goods.  In  textile 
lines,  in  paper  goods,  some  one  country  has  usually  a  great 
advantage  over  others,  such  as  the  United  States  has  in 
the  matter  of  cotton. 

Canadian  buyers  of  machinery  and  equipment  are  turn- 
ing the  competition  to  account.  They  still  present  a  good 
demand,  and  they  find  that  makers  of  plant  are  not  so  busy 
as  to  be  above  offering  inducements  to  those  who  have  good 
orders  to  place. 

The  Commissioners  of  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls 
Park  are  calling  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  steel 
concrete  bridges  for  the  boulevard  they  are  making.  Infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  the  superintendent,  John  H. 
Jackson,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

A  large  quantity  of  machinery  is  being  hauled  to  the 
Porcupine  gold  field  from  the  railway  line.  Special  efforts 
are  being  made  to  get  engines,  compressors,  drills.  stami>s. 
&c..  forward  before  the  winter  road  breaks  up.  The  rail- 
way branch  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  is 
deemed  important  to  get  plant  in  position  with  the  least 
loss  of  time. 

United  Motors.  Ltd.  will  erect  a  factory  in  Welland.  Ont, 
this  summer.  The  plant  of  Electro-Metals,  Ltd.  in  that  town 
is  to  be  doubled. 

Low  water  at  the  Chaudiere  is  making  difficulties  for  the 
manufacturers  in  Ottawa  and  Hull,  who  depend  upon  power 
from  that  source. 

The  Bishop  Silver  Mines,  Ltd.,  proposes  to  put  in  a 
compressor  plant  at  its  West  Ridge  properties,  Gowganda. 
Ont. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  will  spend  from 
S1,000.(X)0  to  $1,500,000  this  year  on  the  mountain  section 
between  Revelstoke  aud  Field. 

The  Medicine  Hat  Milling  Company,  Medicine  Hat,  Al- 
berta, will  treble  the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  called  for 
tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  round-house  in  London. 
Ont.,  to  accommodate  22  locomotives.  Machine  and  boiler 
shops  are  to  be  built  in  connection  with  the  round-house. 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  that  the  Monarch 
Knitting  Company  has  cancelled  its  order  for  machinery 
to  equip  the  branch  factory  it  was  to  erect  in  that  city,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  done  in  pursuance  of  the  building  plans 
until  the  reciprocity  agreement  is  disposed  of. 

Advices  received  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  by  banks  and 
loan  companies  doing  business  in  the  Canadian  West,  are 
to  the  effect  that  more  money  will  be  required  this  season 
in  that  part  of  the  country  than  ever  before,  and  that  build- 
ing operations  there  are  likely  to  run  to  larger  figures  than 
in  any  former  year. 

Toronto's  Board  of  Control  has  decided  to  ask  for  tend- 
ers for  plant  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new  street 
railwaj-  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  the  outfit  will  cost  $05,- 
374.  Tenders  are  also  asked  for  the  providing  of  the  rails 
required. 

The  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  has  announced  that 
the  construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  will  be  begun 
by  the  Dominion  Government  without  delay. 

The  Premier  of  Quebec  announces  that  his  government 
will  not  alter  its  purpose  to  maintain  an  embargo  on  tii 
exportation  of  pulpwood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  th. 
Province.  Everything  should  be  done,  he  says,  to  foster 
the  domestic  paper  industry.  A  similar  announcement  of 
policy  was  made  sometime  ago  by  the  Premier  of  Ontario. 
In  both  Provinces  large  pulp  and  paper  projects  are  being 
entered  upon,  and  there  are  expectations  of  great  develop 
ment  in  that  line  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  management  of  the  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Pow> 
Company   annotinces  that   the  directors  have  decided   upui 
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an  exiienditnre  of  $1,000,000  for  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  tlie  plant   this  year. 

The  Prairie  Fuel  Gas  Company  has  just  been  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,00<_),00<;)  to  take  over  the  interests 
of  the  Calgary  Electric  Light  &  Gas  Company,  in  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

The  Winnipeg  Electric  Street  Railway  Company  is  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  new  power  house  at  the  foot  of  Portage 
avenue,  East.     About  16,000  hp.  will  be  generated  there. 

The  Southern  Alberta  Land  Company  is  building  a  very 
extensive  irrigation  system  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  main  line.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  irrigation  ditch, 
together  with  weirs,  aqueducts,  and  pipe  lines,  and  a 
stretch  of  railway,  are  being  made.  Water  is  being  taken 
from  the  Bow  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Namaka. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines.  Ltd.,  Victoria,  proposes  to 
double  the  output  of  its  South  Wellington  properties.  Im- 
provements calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $500,000  are 
planned. 

A  syndicate  of  Winnipeg  men  has  acquired  the  assets 
of  the  Fort  George  Lumber  &  Navigation  Company.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  planned.  J.  D.  McArthur,  rail- 
way contractor,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  syn- 
dicate. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Dominion  Government 
for  a  charter  for  the  Alberta  Electric  Railway  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  .$10,000,000. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  is  about  to  pro- 
vide for  further  improvements  by  a  new  bond  issue  of  $1,- 
250,000. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  at  Dawson,  Yukon  District,  has 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  placing  of  mining  ma- 
chinery unqualifiedly  upon  the  free  list. 

It  is  stated  that  the  British  Columbia  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, to  which  charter  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  has  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  American  interests  to  estab- 
lish large  car  and  foundry  works  in  connection  with  its 
plant  at  or  near  Port  Mann. 

The  Regina  Tractor  Company,  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
has  reorganized,  and  is  taking  over  the  Regent  Gasoline 
Tractor  Company.  The  new  company's  capital  stock  is 
$2.50,000. 

The  Moncton  Tramway  Electricity  &  Gas  Company, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  submitted  to  the  city  final  plans  show- 
ing the  routes  of  proposed  lines  and  for  a  complete  natural 
gas  installation.  Thirty  miles  of  gas  mains  are  to  be  put 
down. 

The  Electrical  Maintenance  &  Repair  Company.  Ltd.. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  recently  incorporated  with  $40,000  capital 
stock,  has  taken  over  an  existing  plant,  but  will  erect  a 
new  factory  in  the  near  future.  20  x  SO  ft,  to  be  equipped 
with  traveling  crane,  hot  water  heating  system,  &c. 

Adam  Hall,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  manufacturer  of 
steel  ranges  and  heaters,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock,  has  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  foundry 
building,  4C  x  114  ft,  fully  equipped  with  traveling  crane, 
drills,  emery  wheels,  rattlers,  hoist  and  all  other  necessary 
tools. 

The  Dowsley  Spring  &  Axle  Company,  Ltd.,  Chatham. 
Ontario,  Canada,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant,  46  x  135 
ft,  of  brick  and  frame,  and  is  installing  a  new  engine  of  100 
hp.  and  other  new  machinery.  It  manufactures  car 
springs,  carriage  springs,  seat  springs,  axles,  gears,  &c. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  14,  1011. 

There  has  been  a  slackening  up  of  business,  according 
to  reports  received  from  some  machinery  manufacturers, 
although  the  number  of  inquiries  for  general  equipment  ap- 
parently indicates  that  there  is  a  lot  of  prospective  business 
in  the  market.  Complaint  is  also  being  heard  that  some 
manufacturers  are  quoting  prices  which  are  far  below 
normal  and  below  the  level  which  otbere  have  fixed  as  their 
minimum.  Quarrying  and  crushing  machinery  continues  to 
be  in  good  demand. 

The  Kentucky  Electric  Company,  Louisville,  which  is 
to  build  a  new  and  larger  plant,  has  begun  to  buy  its  equip- 
ment. The  machinery  purchased  thus  far  includes  one 
2000-kw.  turbo-generator,  from  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany: one  4000-kw.  turbo-generator  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  one  100-kw.  turbo-exciter  and  one  100- 
kw.  motor-generator  exciter  from  the  same  company.  In 
addition  the  company  has  purcaased  from  the  Babcock  & 
^\  ilcox   Company   four   1000-hp.    boilers,   four   superheaters 


and  four  stokers.  It  has  still  to  buy  its  condensers  and 
several  other  important  items.  Work  on  the  construction  of 
its  new  buildings,  for  which  additional  ground  has  been 
bought,  will  begin  before  April  1. 

R.  B.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Louisville,  who  have  bought  the 
Tucker  quarries  at  Tucker,  Ky.,  will  purchase  a  complete 
crushing  outfit,  including  boilers,  compressors  and  drills, 
and  will  extend  the  operations  at  Tucker.  Several  local 
concerns  are  figuring  on   the  contract. 

E.  D.  Jlorton  &  Co.,  dealers  in  machine  tools,  con- 
veying machinery  and  mill  supplies,  have  removed  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building  to  516  West  Main  street,  Louis- 
ville, where  they  will  carry  a  large  amount  of  machinery 
in  stock. 

The  Urwick  Machinery  &  Supply  Company  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Brandeis  Machinery  &  Supply  Company, 
Robert  E.  Brandeis  purchasing  the  interest  of  C.  Urwick 
in  the  company.  Among  the  interests  which  it  represents 
are  the  Nye  Steam  Pump  &  Engine  Company,  the  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Company,  the  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Company,  the 
Hayward  Company,  John  H.  McCowan  Company  and 
others. 

The  Moran  Flexible  Steam  Joint  Company,  Louisville, 
has  decreased  its  capital  stock  from  $2.50,000  to  .$2.5,000. 
Thomas  W.  Moran  is  president  of  the  company. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Jelfersontown,  Ky.,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  electric  light  plant,  a  franchise  for 
which  has  been  created  by  the  town  council.  The  new 
plant  is  to  cost  $1.5,000. 

County  Judge  Gilbert,  County  Attorney  Pickett  and 
members  of  the  Fiscal  Court  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  have  been 
authorized  to  purchase  road  machinery,  including  two  steam 
rollers,   graders,   harrows,   &c. 

The  Kentucky-Tennessee  Traction  Company,  of  which 
Charles  Vanden  Burgh,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.l  is  general 
manager,  will  erect  a  power-house  for  the  operation  of  sev- 
eral interurban  lines  in  western  Kentucky.  The  Arnold 
Company,   Chicago,   is  engineer. 

The  Maysville  Public  Service  Corporation,  Maysville, 
Ky.,  has  been  formed  with  $150,000  capital  stock  to  take 
over  the  gas.  electric  light  and  street  railway  properties. 
The  electric  light  plant  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 

The  Uniontown  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Uniontown,  Ky., 
is  planning  improvements,  including  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  tile  shingles. 

The  Maysville  Jlilling  Company,  Maysville,  Ky.,  of 
which  J.  F.  Gebhart  is  president,  is  receiving  bids  on  the 
equipment  of  a  $20,000  meal  and  flour  mill. 

The  Lewi-sport  Electric  Light  Plant,  of  which  J.  C. 
Emmiok  is  manager,  and  which  recently  received  an  electric 
light  franchise  at  LaGrange,  Ky.,  is  to  open  bids  April  1 
for  the  installation  of  a  65-hp.  gas  engine,  a  45-kw.  direct 
current  2.50-volt  generator,  and  other  equipment  needed  for 
the  LaGrange  plant. 

N.  L.  Gilbert,  manager  of  the  Kentucky  Tobacco  Works, 
of  Murray,  Ky.,  is  asking  for  prices  on  a  60-hp.  boiler. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is 
preparing  to  advertise  for  bids  for  a  new  engine  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  electric  light  plant  and  a  new  pump  for  the 
water  works  plant  will  be  bought.  The  present  engine  has 
been  in  use  23  years.  The  machinery,  it  is  expected,  will 
cost  $8000. 

Thomas  L.  Fitch,  of  Louisville,  has  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  Richmond  (Ky.)  Electric  &  Power  Company. 
The  company  recently  increased  its  capital  stock,  and  it  "is 
understood  that  some  improvements  will  be  made. 

Construction  of  the  hydroelectric  plant  of  the  Eastern 
Tennessee  Power  Company  on  the  Ocee  River,  near  Chat- 
tanooga, is  progressing  rapidly,  it  is  reported,  and  may  be 
completed  by  January  1,  1912.  Six  200-hp.  boilers  have 
been  installed. 

M.  L.  Jack,  of  Philadelphia,  is  promoting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  company  at  Morristown,  Tenn.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  plant 
will  cost  $1.5,CKX). 

A  bond  issue  of  $60,000  has  been  authorized  at  Clarks- 
ville.  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  waterworks. 
A  new  pumping  station  will  be  installed. 

The  Severance  Mfg.  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently 
incorporated,  is  to  purchase  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas  m.intles. 

The  J.  C.  Tassey  Automatic  Motor  &  Flue  Press  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  with  $10,- 
000  capital  stock  by  Lorenz  Neuhoflf,  L.  C.  Holt  and  others. 
Automatic  flue  machines  and  boiler  flue  presses  will  be  made. 

JIaryville,  Tenn..  has  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  au- 
thority to  issue  $100,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
a  water  system. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Steinhauer  Truck  &  Motor  Car 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  R.   Shaul  is  president  is 
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contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  factory   at   Memphis 
Tenn.  ' 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  munici- 
pal electric  light  plant,  and  officials  of  the  citj-  will  make 
a  tour  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  plants 
in  other  cities. 

The  Nashville  Gas  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $1,150,000  to  $1,500,000.  It 
has  not  been  announced  whether  the  increase  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  improvements  in  the  plant. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Ix)uis  Railroad  has 
purchased  ground  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  will  erect  shops 
and  roundhouses  there.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  is 
to  be  $125,000. 

Stokeley  Bros.  &  Co.,  Newport,  Tenn.,  have  purchased 
the  building  and  power  equipment  of  the  Bellevue  Cotton 
Hill  Company  and  will  convert  the  plant  into  a  cannery, 
purchasing  a  large  amount  of  additional  equipment. 

A  new  plant  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Newport,  Tenn., 
Tanning  Company. 

David  G.  Baker,  Philadelphia,  is  reported  to  be  working 
on  plans  for  a  new  blast  furnace  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
to  be  built  by  the  Citico  Furnace  Company.  Improved  hot- 
blast  stoves  and  an  electrical  power  plant  will  be  built  if 
the  proposed  plans  are  carried  out. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  which  is  to 
make  improvements  at  Bellevue,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will 
build  a  six-stall  roundhouse  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  considering  the  issue  of  $40,000  of 
bonds  for  the  completion  of  the  waterworks  system. 

The  Edmondson  Electric  Plant  &  Mfg.  Company,  Ed- 
monson, Ark.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  "capital 
stock.  It  will  operate  a  lighting  plant  and  manufactui-e 
lumber. 

Morris  Hayutin,  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  has  purchased  the 
•contro..ing  interest  in  the  Harrisburg  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  and  will  make  extensive  improvements. 

Equipment  is  being  purchased  by  Sam  J.  Beck,  of  the 
Jennings  Oil  Company,  Pittsburg,  in  connection  with  op- 
erations at  Bison,  Ark. 

The  Laurel  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Laurel, 
Miss.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock  by 
J.  T.  PuUen.  R.  T.  Xoung  and  others. 

Improvements  in  the  gas  plant  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  which 
was  recently  taken  over  by  new  interests,  will  be  made  a 
new  corporation,  known  as  the  Huntsville  Gas,  Light  &  Fuel 
Company,  having  been  organized  to  operate  the  property. 
M.  Rea  Gano,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president,  and  Ed.  P. 
Vogels  secretary  of  the  new  company. 

A  Philadelphia  syndicate  has  purchased  the  control  of 
the  Helena  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company,  Helena,  Ark., 
and  will  make  improvements  which  will  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $350,000.  A  new  powerhouse  will  be  built  at 
once.  Newberger,  Henderson  &  Loeb  are  the  Helena  rep- 
resentatives of  the  syndicate. 

Byhalia,  Miss.,  will  issue  $10,000  of  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  Darrough  Warehouse  Company  will  erect  a  $30,000 
elevator  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Bids  for  its  equipment  will 
be  called  for  at  once. 

The  Alexandria  Street  Railways  Company.  Alexandria, 
La.,  has  been  taken  over  by  J.  A.  White  and  others,  and 
will  be  reorganized.  Improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
property  by  its  new  owners. 

The  City  Council  of  Clarkville,  Tenn.,  has  decided  to 
issue  $60,000  in  bonds  to  install  water  meters  and  erect  a 
new  pumping  station. 

The  Gulf  Iron  Works,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  in  course  of 
construction  an  iron  and  brass  foundry  and  machine  shop. 
The  building  is  of  corrugated  iron  and  steel,  50  x  100  ft., 
two  stories,  and  will  be  equipped  with  a  5-ton  traveling 
crane  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphate 
mining  machinery  and  general  repairing. 

The  Southern  Airship  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  and  will  erect 
a  plant  to  manufacture  an  aeroplane  designed  by  Victor 
Jossenberger,  of  Toronto.  The  company  is  now  making 
tests  with  its  machine,  and  is  in  the  market  for  gasoline 
engines  from  30  hp.  upward,  radiators,  &c. 

The  Owens  West  Virginia  Bottle  Machine  Company, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  has  plans  for  improvements  to  its  plant 
to  almost  double  its  present  capacity.  The  company  will 
spend  about  $250,000  for  extensions  and  equipment,  details 
for  which  are  being  prepared. 

The  Carver  Buggy  Company,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  which 
has  been  doing  a  business  under  a  partnership  agreement, 
has  been  incoi-porated  with  a  Tennessee  charter  for  $50,000. 
The  company  will  manufacture  buggies,  surreys,  traps  and 
kindred  lines  for  the  Southern  trade.  O.  K.  Carver,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company. 

The  City  Council  of  Newton,  Miss.,  is  considering  the 
installation  of  an  electric  light  plant  at  a  cost  of  Sll.nnn. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  March  10,  1!111. 
Settled  weather  and  satisfactory  business  conditions  are 
the  reports  that  come  from  all  parts  of  Texas.  In  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  increase  in  mine  development  is  reported, 
and  this  has  augmented  the  demand  for  machinery  for  the 
different  lines  of  that  industry.  The  revolutionary  situation 
in  Mexico,  while  it  is  annoying  to  the  Government,  and  is 
paralyzing  business  interests  in  some  of  the  Northern  States 
of  that  country,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  being  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  menace  the  administration  of  President 
Diaz.  The  most  serious  result  of  the  operations  of  the  bands 
of  rebels  is  the  tying  up  of  lines  of  transportation,  thus  pre- 
venting machinery,  supplies  and  other  commodities  from 
reaching  the  mining  camps  and  different  towns  and  in- 
dustrial centers. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Street  &  Interurban  Railway  Com- 
pany, Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  has  been  granted  a  franchise 
by  the  City  Council  to  extend  its  lines  to  suburban  parts 
of  the  town. 

The  system  of  interurban  railwa.v  that  is  being  con- 
structed in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  by  S.  A.  Robertson, 
of  San  Benito,  Texas,  and  associates,  will  be  extended  from 
San  Benito  to  Mission,  about  75  miles.  The  route  of  the 
proposed  extension  is  through  a  number  of  irrigated  planta- 
tions. 

C.  C.  Frampton  and  H.  A.  Clapp  are  arranging  to  erect 
a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Kettler  Brass  Mfg.  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  It  will 
make  improvements. 

The  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  of  Nueces  and  San 
Patricio  counties  contemplate  joining  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  steel  bridge  across  the  Nueces  River.  Corpus 
Christi  is  the  county  seat  of  Nueces  County. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Cleburne,  Texas,  is  promoting 
the  organizing  of  a  local  company  to  erect  and  operate  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  at  that  place. 

The  large  sawmill  of  Saner  &  Whiteman,  at  Caro,  Texas, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  days  ago.  entailing  a  loss 
of  about  $100,000,  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Corsicana  Cotton  Mills  has 
been  effected,  and  the  plant  will  be  overhauled  and  placed 
in  operation.     It  is  situated  at  Corsicana,  Texas. 

E.  C.  Robinson,  of  St.  I.«uis,  Mo.,  who  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  situation  at  Crystal  City,  Texas,  with  the 
view  of  installing  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  there, 
is  reported  to  have  decided  favorably  upon  the  proposition. 

The  Brownsville  Irrigation  Company,  which  recently 
passed  into  new  hands,  will  greatly  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
its  pumping  plant.  The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
sufficient  to  water  about  15,000  acres,  and  it  will  be  en- 
larged to  water  about  40,000  acres.  The  company's  system 
of  irrigation  is  situated  near  Brownsville,  Texas. 

The  cotton  gin  of  the  Industrial  Cotton  Company  at 
Denison,  Texas,  will  be  equipped  with  new  machinery. 

A  new  cotton  ginning  plant  will  be  installed  at  Lavemia. 
Texas,  by  Kott  &  Wiseman,  of  that  place. 

J.  C.  Saunders,  of  Bonham,  Texas,  and  associates,  will 
take  immediate  steps  toward  enlarging  the  cotton  mill  at 
Cuero,  Texas.  The  reorganized  company  that  has  taken 
over  this  plant,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000. 

The  Goliad  Supply  Company  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  a  water  works  system,  an  ice  factory 
and  electric  light  plant  at  Goliad,  Texas. 

The  City  Council  of  Timpson,  Texas,  will  order  an  elec- 
tion to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  $20,000  of  bonds 
for  constructing  a  water  works  system. 

Wallace  &  St.  John,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  taken  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  applying  to  the  City  Council  of 
Temple,  Texas,  for  a  franchise  for  a  gas  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system  for  that  place.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  works  is  $100,000. 

T.  B.  Love  is  installing  a  water  distribuiting  system  in 
the  North  Sierra  Blanca  subdivision  of  Sierra  Blanca, 
Texas. 

The  Wagner  Mfg.  Company,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  contem- 
plates establishing  a  branch  factory  at  Houston,  Texas,  for 
the  manufacture  of  hardware  specialties. 

The  sawmill  of  William  Cameron  &  Co.,  at  Saron.  Texas, 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  abont 
$100,000,  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  the  plans  can  be  pre- 
pared and  the  contracts  let. 

L.  T.  Hands,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  been  investigating  the 
situation  at  Roswell,  N.  M..  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Roller  Mills,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  with  the  view 
of  erecting  a  flour  mill  at  Roswell. 

The  Roswell  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Roswell,  N.  M., 
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is  rebuilding  its  electric  power  plant  and  eulargiug  its  ca- 
pacity with  the  view  of  providing  power  for  irrigation  pump- 
ing plants  in  that  part  of  the  Pecos  River  valley.  The 
Berrendo  Farms  Company  will  install  65  pumping  plants, 
each  of  a  capacity  of  1000  gal.  per  minute,  all  to  be  operated 
by  electricity.  The  Rosw-ell  Gas  &  Electric  Company  will 
construct  a  system  of  transmission  lines  to  cover  the  valley 
territory. 

The  Guanajuato  Foundry  &  Sheet  Iron  Works  ot  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  owned  by  Andrew  Euuis,  is  being  enlarged 
and  otherwise  improved. 

The  City  of  Lufkin.  Texas,  will  open  bids  March  24  for 
two  100-hp.  return  tubular  boilers,  two  boiler  feed  pumps, 
one  200-hp.  open  type  feed  water  heater,  two  compound 
duplex  pumps,  one  condenser  and  wet  vacuum  pump,  two  75- 
hp.  motors.  Specifications  can  be  had  from  the  city  clerk, 
or  by  addressing  the  O'Neil  Engineering  Company.  Dnllas. 
Texas. 

♦-•■♦ 

Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  March  8,  1911. 

The  machine  tool  trade  continues  moderately  active,  the 
principal  demand  being  for  tools  of  comparatively  small  size 
for  shops  doing  work  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  Condi- 
tions in  the  lumber  market  are  hardly  up  to  expectations, 
but  many  logging  camps  are  opening  for  the  spring  season, 
and  there  is  consider.ible  demand  for  donkey  engines  and 
general  equipment,  as  well  as  for  sawmill  and  woodworking 
machinery.  Local  building  continues  extremely  active,  and 
numerous  contracts  are  being  let  for  elevator  equipment,  &c. 
A  large  amo'int  of  municipal  work  is  offered  in  both  Oregon 
and  Washington,  giving  rise  to  some  inquiry  for  general  con- 
tractors' equipment,  as  well  as  power  and  water  works  ma- 
chinery. Traveling  men  report  unusual  activity  in  heavy 
power  machinery,  both  steam  and  hydroelectric,  throughout 
Oregon  and  in  parts  of  California,  though  aside  from  thn 
Tacoma  development  the  Washington  market  appears  rather 
quiet. 

Hans  Pederson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  taken  the  general 
contract  for  completing  the  Nisqually  power  plant  for  the 
city  of  Tacoma  on  a  bid  of  $1,07-1,918.  The  contract  in- 
cludes the  erection  of  a  steel  bridge  over  the  Nisqually  can- 
yon. The  city  of  Tacoma  has  just  taken  bids  on  a  10-in. 
horizontal  series  centrifugal  pressure  pump  of  2.500  gal,  per 
minute  capacity  at  115  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  direct 
connected  to  a  200-hp.  2200-volt  induction  motor. 

The  demand  for  sawmill  machinery  has  lieen  icreased  by 
the  destruction  of  several  large  mills  by  fire.  .\.  B.  Pracna. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  is  designing  a  resaw  mill  to  replace  that 
of  the  .\nacortes  Lumber  &  Box  Company.  Anacortes.  Wash., 
which  was  burned  February  9.  The  plant  of  the  A.  J.  West 
Lumber  Company,  near  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  was  burned  Febru- 
ary 27,  with  a  loss  of  about  $100,000,  and  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  mill.  A  fire 
in  South  Portland,  February  28,  destroyed  the  plants  of  the 
Oregon  &  Washington  Lumber  Company,  the  Gold  Medal 
Shingle  Company,  and  the  Multnomah  Lumber  Company. 

Several  important  Government  contracts  have  come  out 
recently,  and  there  is  considerable  other  work  of  this  nature 
in  prospect.  G.  E.  Graff,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  taken  the  con- 
tract for  oil  storage  equipment  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  at  $26,000,  and  the  Moran  Brothers  Company.  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  the  steel  caisson  contract  for  drydock  No.  2  at 
t-e  same  place  at  $125,000.  A  caisson  contract  for  the 
Pearl  Harbor  drydock  in  Hawaii,  T.  H..  has  liren  awarded  to 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  at  $133,892. 

Capt.  Thomas  H.  Jackson.  United  States  Engineers  Corps, 
San  Francisco,  has  invited  Portland  firms  to  bid  on  the  con- 
struction of  two  20-in.  suction  dredges  to  be  used  by  the 
Government  on   San   Francisco  Bay. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Crook  County  Water.  Light  & 
Power  Company  is  having  plans  made  for  its  power  project 
at  Clinp  Falls,  on  the  Deschutes  River.  The  plant  is  to 
supply  light  and  power  to  a  number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

The  -Astoria  Iron  Works,  Astoria,  Ore.,  has  taken  a  con- 
tract for  a  gasoline  power  boat  for  the  DuPont  Powder 
Company. 

The  Stetson-Ross  Machine  Works.  Seattle.  Wash.,  has 
established  a  branch  office  at  Spokane.  Wash. 

The  Coin  Machine  Mfg.  Company  has  let  contracts  for  its 
tool   and  laboratory  building  in   this  city. 

The  Corvallis  Lumber  Company,  Corvallis.  Ore.,  is  pre- 
paring for  a  material  increase  of  its  equipment  this  spring. 

Work  is  to  be  started  shortly  on  a  new  round  house  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

J.  F.  Brallier.  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  working  on  a  project 
to  establish  a  woolen  mill  at  Roseburg,  Ore. 


The  Lister  Mfg.  Company  is  preparing  to  install  a  lot  of 
woodworking  machinery  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  new  foundry  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  this  city, 
has  started  operations  with  a  run  of  10  tons  the  first  day. 
The  company  has  a  number  of  large  contracts  for  pipe  cast- 
ings. 

The  Rogers  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  preparing  to  in- 
stall a  spice  mill  at  Spokane. 

The  Western  Cooperage  Company.  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  has 
ordered  a  small  hoisting  engine,  and  is  making  a  number  of 
minor  improvements.  The  Saginaw  Timber  Company  of  the 
same  place  has  ordered  three  large  logging  engines. 

Demerest  &  Miller,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  purchased  a 
saw  mill  at  South  Prairie,  Wash.,  and  are  installing  a  lot 
of  new  machinery,  including  a  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  resaw,  and 
independent  electric  drive  for  all  machines. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company,  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  installed  a  two-ton  converter,  and  in  addition  to  doing 
its  own  casting  work,  is  soliciting  outside  business  in  steel 
castings. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Cal.,  are  building  a 
railroad  from  their  large  pottery  plant  to  the  clay  beds. 

The  Lincoln  Clay  Products  Company,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
is  preparing  to  increase  the  equipment  of  its  brick  plant  at 
Lincoln,  Cal. 

Fred  B.  Wright,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  opened  an  office 
at  741  Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  repre- 
sentative of  E.  P.  Jamison  &  Co.,  dealers  in  railroad  and  con- 
tractors' equipment. 

The  Washington  Portland  Cement  Company  is  tripling 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Concrete,  near  Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  Locke,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  working  on  a  large  pumping 
plant  project  for  irrigation  purposes,  to  be  carried  out  at 
North  Yakima,  Wash. 

A  large  amount  of  Eastern  dredging  machinery  is  being 
delivered  at  Portland  for  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway. 

The  Seattle  Cornice  Works,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  build  a 
branch  factory  at  Portland,  Ore.,  having  recently  received  a 
number  of  large  contracts  in  that  city. 

A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Newport,  Cal.,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  light  plant,  for  the  installation  of  which  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  $55,000  will  be  issued. 

J.  L.  Hughes  and  associates  of  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  are 
organizing  a  company  to  establish  a  pumping  plant  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  for  watering  25,000  acres. 

The  City  Council  of  Pendleton,  Ore.,  is  planning  to  im- 
prove the  water  works  system  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$200,000. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  13,  1911. 

The  Paymaster-General.  Navy  Department,  will  openi 
bids  April  4  under  schedule  3368,  class  1,  for  one  10-ton 
3-motor  electric  jib  crane  for  JIare  Island.  Cal. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  March  28  as  follows : 

Class  51. — For  four  hydraulic  variable  speed  gears — Bidder 
,36.  Dieh!  Mfg.  Company,  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  $3408.80  and 
$7-40.  part;  146,  Waterbury  Tool  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.. 
.$2100. 

Class  52. — Variable  speed  power  transmission  apparatus — 
Bidder  27.  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Companv,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
.$7U50  and  $11,550;  36.  Diehl  Mfg.  Companv,  Elizabethport. 
N.  J.,  $3408.80  and  $740.  part ;  49,  General  Electric  Companv. 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  .'SSOl.  part. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department,. 
Washington,  opened  bids  March  7  as  follows : 

Class  21. — Bid  A.  one  barge  steam  boiler  and  pumps,  not: 
selt-propelling — Bidder  72.  Maryland  Steel  Companv,  Sparrows- 
Point,  Md..  $120.000 ;  73.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Newport  News.   Va.,  $101,500. 

Bid  B.  one  seU-propellins  barge,  steam  boilers  and  pumps — 
Bidder  72.  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  one- 
steamer.  $73,000,  $14,3,000.  28  tons. 

Bid  C.  one  barge  internal  combustion  engine,  not  self-propel- 
ling, no  bids. 


Another  Jones  &  Laughlin  Rod  Mill. — The  Morgan 
Construction  Compariy.  Worcester.  Mass.,  has  received  a 
controct  from  the  Jones  &  Laiighliu  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  for  a  double  strand  Morgan  eontimious  rod 
mill,  which  will  he  a  duplicate  of  the  one  recently  fur- 
nished by  the  Morgan  Company  to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Company,  and  which  is  iu  successful  operation.  The 
mill  consists  of  16  trains  of  rolls,  and  is  of  the  pure 
continuous  type.  Billets  1%  in.  x  1%  in.  x  30  ft.  will  be 
used.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  will  he  from  9000  to- 
10,000  tons  per  month. 
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Trade  Publications 


Bxtenaion  I^ntlies. — Edwin  Hanlngton,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Spventeenth  and  Callowhill  streets.  Pliiladelphla.  Pa.  Cata- 
logue E.  Illustrations  and  di>scriptive  matter  explain  the 
operation  of  a  line  of  e.\tension  lathes  having  swings  ranging 
from  25  to  4S  in.  ovei^  the  top  shears.  The  general  features  of 
ihe  lathes  are  described,  and  this  is  followed  by  illustrations 
;ind  brief  specifications  of  the  different  tools,  the  latter  being 
given  on  the  pages  facing  the  engravings. 

Marine  Gas  KnBliies  mid  .4.ntonioI>ile  Parts.  —  Ferro- 
Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  East  Sixty-sixth  and  Hubbard 
streets,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I'araphlet.  Is  a  souvenir  of  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  offices  of  the  company  on  February  7. 

Radial  Drills Bausb  Machine  Tool  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Several  loose  leaf  circulars.  These  deal  with  the 
various  types  of  drills  built  by  this  company.  The  make-up 
of  the  circulars  is  uniform,  a  view  of  the  tool  being  given  on 
the  left  inside  page,  while  brief  specifications  occupy  the  facing 
-one. 

Mechanical  Lnbrieator — The  Richardson-Phenix  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  Bulletin  Xo.  53.  Illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  the  Richardson 
model  M  mechanical  lubricator,  which  was  illustrated  in  The 
Iron  Age  February  2,  1911.  This  lubricator  is  designed  to  feed 
oil  drop  by  drop  from  the  feed  nozzle  at  any  desired  rate  so  that 
Ihe  lubricant  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  particles 
which  are  mixed  with  the  entering  steam.  It  can  be  furnished 
with  as  many  feeds  as  may  be  desired,  and  among  the  illustra- 
tions are  those  ot  a  22-feed  lubricator  for  supplying  automatic 
hearing  lubrication  to  high  duty  elevator  pumps  and  one 
having  14  feeds.  The  construction  of  the  lubricator  is  shown 
liy  a  line  drawing  and  its  operation  is  explained   at  length. 

Fire   Brick Chicago   Retort  &   Fire  Brick   Company,   S3T 

Commercial  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue. 
Deals  with  the  various  types  of  fire  brick  which  this  company 
is  prepared  to  furnish  in  a  variety  of  standard  and  .'special 
shapes.  .\11  of  these  different  shapes  are  illustrated,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  tables  giving  the  number  of  brick  required  to 
form  arches  of  various  spans  and  springs. 

Steam    Turbines De    Laval     Steam    Turbine    Company. 

Trenton,  X.  J.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  reprint  of  an  article 
^Jeseriptive  of  the  company's  steam  turbines  for  both  high  and 
low  pressures,  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  September  15. 
1910. 

Foundry  Tram  Ralls. — Rockwell  Furnace  Company,  26 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  T.  Describes  and 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  Moyer  tram  rail  in  modern  foundry 
practice.  The  various  parts  of  the  system  and  its  applications 
are  shown  and  the  advantages  of  using  the  tram  rail  instead 
of  a   man   for   transportation  purposes   are  pointed  out. 

Electrical    Macliincry   an«l    Appliances Fort    Wayne 

Electrical  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Two  leafiets  and  four 
bulletins.  Leaflets  Xos.  4511  and  4512  illustrate  two  types 
of  transformers,  one  for  operating  electric  bells,  buzzers,  an- 
nunciators, burglar  alarms  and  similar  apparatus  from  the 
electric  lighting  circuit,  and  the  other  for  transforming  or- 
dinary lighting  current  and  rendering  it  available  for  lighting 
signs  and  houses  with  low  voltage  tungsten  lamps.  Bulletin 
Xo.  1120  describes  an  electric  rock  drill  ot  the  rotary  design, 
which  is  operated  by  an  electric  motor  mounted  on  the  frame 
of  the  drill  proper.  Its  mechanism  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
revolving  helve  containing  the  hammers  and  the  chuck  mechan- 
ism for  holding  and  rotating  the  drill  steel.  The  illustrations 
show  the  various  parts  of  the  drill  as  well  as  the  complete 
tool.  No.  1122,  superseding  1093,  deals  with  the  construction 
of  the  small  motors  made  by  this  company,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  a  number  of  different  types  of  machines.  The  various 
motors  are  illustrated,  together  with  some  of  the  devices  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  a  partial  list  of  the  applications 
completes  the  bulletin.  Xo.  1123,  superseding  No.  1066.  shows 
a  single-phase  induction  watt-hour  meter,  which  is  made  with 
either  a  separate  or  a  combined  prepayment  device.  The  con- 
struction of  the  various  parts  of  the  meter  are  described,  and 
the  illustrations  show  the  operation  of  the  interior  mechanism. 
Xo.  1126,  superseding  Xo.  1114,  covers  the  line  of  electric  tans 
which  this  company  can  supply.  The  assortment  is  very  com- 
plete, and  the  different  styles  and  sizes  are  designed  for  all 
standard   voltages   and   freyuencies. 

Small   Milling    Machines Chicago    Machine   Tool    Com 

pany,  127  Xorth  Canal  street,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue.  Size 
3%  "x  6H  in- :  pages  71.  This  catalogue  differs  very  much  from 
the  general  run,  as  the  net  prices  of  the  machines  as  well  as 
the  attachments  that  can  be  supplied  are  given.  All  the  styles 
of  millers  are  illustrated  from  the  stripped  machine  to  one 
completely  equipped,  and  in  each  case  brief  specifications  of 
the  tool  are  given  on  the  facing  page.  The  construction  ot 
the  machines  is  described  at  length,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  special  work  that  has  been 
done  on  them. 

Acetylene  Burners .Vmerican  Lava  Company,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  the  various  types  of 
German    lava    burners    which    this    company    manufactures    for 


use  with  acetylene  gas.  The  different  styles  of  burners  are 
shown  and  the  particular  classes  of  service  for  which  they  are 
adapted  pointed  out.  .\  page  showing  special  tips  and  other 
gas  burning  parts  and  appliances  which  this  company  baa 
made  to  order  completes  the  pamphlet. 

Power  Plant  Supplies — Schutte  &  Koerting  Company, 
Twelfth  and  Thumpsou  streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Several  cata- 
logue sections.  -No.  4C  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Koerting  air-Jet 
chimney  ventilator  for  creating  a  draft.  Xo.  7G  is  concerned 
with  blast  governor  for  Corliss  engines,  which  control  the 
speed  by  air  or  gas  pressure  furnislied  by  a  blower.  Xo.  7L 
points  out  the  advantages  ot  using  the  S.  &  K.  automatic  engine 
lubricator,  which  is  said  to  insure  positive  lubrication  ot  all 
bearings  with  a  complete  control  of  the  oil  supply.  Xo.  8E 
illustrates  various  types  ot  free  exhaust  and  back  pressure 
valves  for  marine  engine  and  steam  turbine  work,  while  No. 
8\'  gives  general  description  and  specifications  for  the  Schutte- 
Koerting  vacuum  breaking  vahe.  No.  OH  calls  attention  to 
the  Koerting  grease  extractor  and  feed  water  filter  for  marine 
and  stationary  use.  AU  of  these  sections  are  printed  on  stand- 
ard 8  X  11  sheets  and  are  punched  for  binding. 

Ga.*4oliiic  Engines. — .Vnderson  Engine  Company,  Shelby- 
viile.  111.  Brochure.  Relates  to  the  Anderson  marine  engine, 
which  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  2'A  to  150  hp.  The  con- 
struction of  all  ot  the  sizes  is  described,  some  of  them  are 
illustrated,  and  a  complete  table  of  dimensions  is  included, 

■WoodMorking  Machinery. — The  Oliver  Machinery  Com. 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Catalogue  Xo.  16.  Size  6  x  9  in. ; 
pages  448.  Deals  with  a  line  of  woodworking  machinery  and 
factory  supplies  tor  navy  yards,  colleges,  technical  and  trade 
schools,  pattern  shops,  cabinet  works,  planing  mills,  builders, 
carpenters,  contractors  and  all  others  who  use  power  tools  for 
reducing  wood.  In  illustrating  the  different  machines,  tor 
the  most  part  a  full  page  is  given  to  the  half-tone  or  line  cut 
and  brief  specifications  are  given  on  the  facing  page.  There 
are  .a  number  of  views  of  different  parts  of  the  factory  a« 
well  as  installations  of  the  company's  machinery,  and  a  coin 
prthensive  six-page  index  completes  the  catalogue. 

Antoniatic    Xnt    Tappers Robert     J.    Rodd,    Cuyahoga 

Falls,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Illustrations  and  descriptive  matter 
explain  the  operation  of  a  line  of  machines  for  automatically 
tapping  hot  or  cold  pressed  nuts.  These  are  built  in  six  sizes, 
handle  work  ranging  from  3-32  to  js  in.,  and  are  either  belt  of 
gear  driven. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines. — The  Foos  Gas  Engine 
Company.  Springfield.  Ohio.  Catalogue  Xo.  23.  Describes  a 
single-cylinder  horizontal  engine  which  is  built  in  sizes  ot 
from  3  to  90  hp.  These  engines  are  built  in  stationary  and 
portable  types,  the  latter  being  mounted  on  skids  or  a  steel 
truck.  The  special  features  of  the  engines  are  touched  upon, 
and  the  engravings  not  only  show  the  different  styles  ot  sta- 
tionary engine  but  also  a  number  of  applications  of  the  portable 
one'. 

Air     Compressors,     Gold     Blilling     Machinery     and 

AVater  Tube  Boilers The  Risdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  Works. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Three  catalogues.  Xo.  7  calls  attention 
to  an  extensive  line  of  air  compressing  machinery  and  pneu- 
matic mining  drills.  .\11  ot  these  are  illustrated  by  half-tones 
and  line  engravings,  and  tables  of  specifications  are  included. 
Xo.  12  illustrates  and  describes  a  complete  outfit  of  gold  milling 
machinery,  and  Xo.  19  treats  of  the  Risdon  water  tube  holler, 
which  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  60  to  600  hp.  The  various 
parts  ot  these  boilers  are  illustrated,  and  their  special  features 
are  described  at  length. 

Metal    Culverts The    Canton    Culvert   Company,    Canton, 

Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Treats  of  the  Acme  metal  culverts  made 
from  Xo-Co-Ro  metal,  which  is  said  to  be  absolutely  non- 
corrodible,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  service  for  at 
least  25  years,  when  properly  installed.  The  various  factors 
producing  corrosion  in  iron  and  steel  are  discussed,  and  com- 
parative chemi<'al  analyses  and  the  results  of  12-hour  corrosion 
tests  of  steel,  charcoal   iron  and  this  metal  are  given. 

\%'heelbarrows  and  Tracks. — J.  W.  Paxson  Compan.5, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bulletin  Xo.  21.  Pertains  to  the  line  of 
iron,  steel  and  wooden  wheelbarrows  and  bag.  barrel  and  plat- 
form trucks  which  this  company  manufactures  for  foundries  and 
industrial  establishments. 

Pipe  Fittings McXab  &  Harlin  Mfg.   Company,  56  John 

street,  Xew  York  City.  Two  circulars.  One  describes  the 
.lenkins  disk  valves  which  this  company  makes,  and  the  other 
shows  some  of  the  cast  iron  drainage  fittings  manufactured 
by  it. 

Gear    Hobbers The    .\dams    Company,    Dubuque,    Iowa. 

Circular  Xo.  S05.  Describes  and  illustrates  the  Farwell  gear 
hobber  and  covers  both  sizes  of  machine  built.  The  various 
special  features  of  the  hobbers  are  pointed  out.  and  a  brief 
table  of  i-peciflcations  completes  the  circular.  Illustrated  de- 
scriptions oi  the  two  sizes  of  machine  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age 
June  4,  1908,  and  September  8,  1910,  respectively. 

Lap    Welded    Pipe .American    Spiral    Works,    P.    O.    Box 

4S5,  Chicago,  111.  Circular.  Calls  attention  to  the  line  ot 
lap  welded  steel  pipe  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  12  to  72  In.  In 
diameter,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  February  2, 
1911.     This   pipe   is   made   from   low   carbon   open   hearth  steel 
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and  is  especially  suited  for  gas.  compressed  air,  vacuum  and 
higli  pressure  hydraulic  lines.  The  illustrations  show  some 
30-in.  lap  welded  pipe  and  fittings  and  an  11-ft.  lap  welded 
steel  drum. 

Air  Brnsli. — F.  J.  Lederer  Company.  400  Guilford  street, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Famphlet.  Describes  and  illustrates  the  Buf- 
falo air  brush,  which  is  a  small  automatic  hand  device,  super- 
seding the  hair  paint  brush  and  all  other  devices  for  spraying 
or  atomizing  of  paint.  Some  of  its  special  uses  are  the  appli- 
cation of  paints,  varnishes,  japans,  lacquers,  enamels,  liquid 
bronzes,  glass  enamels,  asphaltums.  shellacs,  &c.,  to  wood  and 
metal,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  man  with  this  device  can  ac- 
complish as  much  as  four  or  five  using  the  hair  brush. 

Refillable  Cartridge  Fnse  Shells A.  F.  Daum  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  the  Daum 
refillable  cartridge  fuse  shell.  Traces  the  development  of  the 
electric  fuse  from  its  earliost  form,  which  was  a  simple  piece  of 
fusoble  wire  to  the  cartridge  type  so  extensively  used  at  the 
present  time.  The  various  parts  "f  this  device,  which  are  the 
shell,  the  caps  fitting  upon  the  ends  and  the  special  washers  sup- 
porting the  head  of  the  fuse,  are  shown,  as  well  as  the  different 
types  of  contacts  which  can  be  supplied. 

Light  and  Poirer  Transformers.  —  Triumph  Electric 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  P.ulletin  Xo.  4.51.  Contains  a  com- 
l)lete  description  with  illustrations  of  the  Triumph  type  L  trans- 
formers, which  are  designed  for  use  on  overhead  single  phase 
circuits  of  all  standard  voltages  and  frequencies.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  these  transformers  is  excellent  regulation. 
The  Iron  Age,  February  2.  1011,  contained  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  these  transformers. 

Roller  .Ia-»v  Chneks — Weaver  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield. 
III.  Folder.  Illastrates  the  Weaver  roller  jaw  chuck  for  driving 
straight  shanli  drills  and  reamers  without  slipping.  As  the 
name  of  the  chuck  indicates,  the  gripping  is  accomplished  b.v 
three  hardened  tool  steel  rolls  which  hold  the  tool  shank  by 
friction.  An  illustrated  description  of  this  chucli  appeared  in 
The  Iron  Age,  January  19,  1911. 

Boring,  Drilling  and  Milling  Machines  and  Power 
Millers. — Franklin  Machinery  Company.  Franklin,  Pa.  Booklet. 
Describes  a  line  of  horizontal  and  universal  boring,  drilling  and 
milling  machines  and  power  milling  machines.  The  construction 
of  these  machines  is  especially  rigid  and  they  are  able  to  handle 
a  wide  range  of  work.  The  different  machines  and  their  special 
parts  are  illustrated  and  brief  tables  of  specifications  occupy 
the  facing  pages. 

Upright  Power  Hammers — E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  34  Hil- 
ton street.  Bradford.  Pa.  Circular  Xo.  46.  Shows  the  Scranton 
upright  power  hammer,  the  special  features  of  which  are  the  ab- 
sence of  any  horizontal  movement,  the  use  of  tew  parts  and  the 
avoidance  of  wear  and  jar.  The  construction  of  the  hammer  is 
described  at  length  and  a  partial  list  of  users  completes  the  circu- 
lar. 

Lathe   Mandrels  and   Steam   Traps W.    H.   Xicholson 

&  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Two  pamphlets.  The  first  refers  to  the 
use  of  expanding  mandrels  as  a  substitute  for  measuring  pieces 
turned  out  in  the  lathe  by  caliperlng.  These  mandrels  are  made 
In  sets  of  nine  and  will  fit  ary  size  of  hole  from  1  to  7  in.  in 
diameter.  The  special  advantage  claimed  for  their  use  is  a  sav- 
ing of  time.  The  various  sizes  of  mandrels  are  shown  and  (here 
are  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  them  in  use.  The  other 
pamphlet  points  out  the  advantages  of  using  the  Wyoming  auto- 
ni.atic  eliminator  to  secure  dry  steam.  This  device  is  made  in  a 
number  of  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  Ifi  in.,  for  use  In  steam  lines 
from  2.5  to  .5000  ft.  long  supplying  steam  for  all  purposes.  Two 
lypes  of  eliminator,  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  one.  are  made. 
Both  of  these  are  illustrated  and  sectional  di'awings  show  their 
construction.  Tables  of  dimensions  of  the  two  types  and  a  par- 
tial list  of  users  complete  the  pamphlet. 

Generators  and  Condnits — Sprague  Electric  Company, 
527  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  Xew  York  City.  Bulletin  and 
catalogue.  The  first,  Xo.  Ill,  contains  a  partial  list  of  installa- 
tions of  engine  generators  and  also  shows  some  of  them.  The 
catalogue,  which  is  Xo.  436,  is  of  the  standard  6  x  9  in.  size. 
It  contains  illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  various 
t.vpes  of  conduits  made  by  this  company,  as  well  as  the  boxes, 
fittings  and  tools. 

Bleetriv  Pans — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Circular  and  two  folders.  The  first.  No.  116.5. 
shows  the  company's  standard  line  of  electric  fan  motors  for 
the  1911  season.  These  motors  are  designed  to  operate  on 
regular  lighting  circuits  at  the  ordinary  frequencies  and  vol- 
tages.^ Folder  Xo.  4101  is  devoted  to  direct  current  fan  motors 
and  No.  4108  concerned  with  motor  exhaust  fans. 

Monel  Metal — The  Bayonne  Casting  Company,  East 
Tenth  street,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Brochure.  Concerned  with  the 
various  forms  in  which  this  metal  is  sold  and  its  different  uses. 
The  special  advantages  of  it  are  that  it  has  a  high  tensile 
strength,  is  noncorrosive.  machines  readily  and  can  be  forged, 
soldered,  brazed  or  electrically  welded.  Reports  on  tests  of 
different  shapes  of  this  metal  are  included,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  useful  tables  of  information.  An  illustrated  description 
of  some  special  castings  made  n  this  metal  appeared  in  The 
Iron  Age  January   20,   1910. 


Ventilators. — Bicalky  Fan  Company.  S66  Prospect  avenue, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Booklet.  Shows  some  installations  of  the  Bicalky 
roof  fan  ventilator,  in  which  a  rotating  fan  wheel  creates  a 
vacuum  and  causes  an  upward  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 
The  power  and  the  suction  portions  of  the  wheel  are  entirely 
separate,  so  that  the  air  current  driving  the  wheel  and  the 
other  exhausting  the  foul  air  from  the  building  do  not  interfere 
with   each    other. 

Antogenons  AVeldliig  and  Cntting. — The  Waterhouse 
Company.  Pelham  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Pamphlet.  Points  oiU 
the  adaptability  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  for  welding  and 
cutting  metals.  The  pamphlet  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
illustrations  showing  the  great  variety  of  work  which  it  is 
possible   to  handle   in   this   way. 

Castings. — The  Hartford  Foundry  Corporation.  Windsor 
and  SuflSeld  streets,  Hartford.  Conn.  Pamphlet.  Calls  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  gray  iron  castings  which  this  firm  has 
made,  ranging  from  small  automobile  parts  weighing,  in  some 
esses,  about  1  oz.,  up  to  12  and  15  ton  castings  for  engine  beds 
and  steam  tiirbines. 

Castings     for     Mnnieipal     Worlc The     Murray     Iron 

Works  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  a 
line  of  castings  for  sewer,  water  and  street  lighting  work.  Alt 
of  these  castings  are  illustrated  and  two  of  them,  a  catch  basin 
and  a  sewer  outlet,  both  of  which  are  patented,  are  described 
at   length. 

Tool  Steels — Edgar  T.  Ward  &  Sons.  25  Purchase  street. 
Boston,  Mass.  Catalogue  H.  Size  5  x  TVi  in. ;  pages  128. 
Treats  of  the  various  kindc  and  shapes  of  tool  steel  which  this- 
firm  handles.  These  include  cold  rolled  bars,  strips  and  sheets ; 
fine  finished  wire  and  rods.  Capital  and  Dnnnemora  tool  steels, 
seamless  steel  tubing,  twist  drills,  gear  and  milling  cutters,, 
taps,  reamers  and  hack  saws.  Hints  on  the  working  of  tool 
steel  are  given,  with  a  table  giving  information  on  the  treat- 
ment of  ordinary  tool  steels.  The  labels  of  the  various  brands 
are  reproduced  and  lists  are  given  of  the  various  sizes  in  which 
the  different  shapes   can   be   furnished. 


Basket    Handling 

pany,   Penn  Y'aii,  N.  Y. 


3Iachinery. — Taylor  Machine  Com- 
Folder.  Calls  attention  to  a  machine 
for  nailing  the  handles  on  fruit  baskets.  In  operation  the  tacks- 
and  the  nails  used  are  placed  in  a  hoppfer  and  the  four  holding 
the  handle  in  place  are  driven  simultaneously  by  foot  power. 

Expansion  Bolts — Diamond  Expansion  Bolt  Company, 
90  West  street.  Xew  Y"ork  City.  Pamphlet.  Relates  to  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  Diamond  bolts.  The  various  sizes  in  which 
these  bolts  can  he  supplied  are  listed,  together  with  the  price- 
per  hundred,  .\mong  the  bolts  described  are  the  Diamond  ex- 
pansion and  the  Diamond  boiler  repair  bolts,  which  were  illus- 
trated in  The  Iron  Age  November  17,  1910,  and  February  9,^ 
1911,  respectivel.v. 

Feed  Mill.N  and  AVood  Sav^s. — Victor  Feed  Mill  Com- 
pany, Springfield.  Ohio.  Catalogue  No.  16.  Treats  of  the  Vic- 
tor feed  mills  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fodder,  and  a 
steel  frame  wood  saw  for  poles,  slabs  and  cordwood. 

Friction  Clntches The  Moore  &  White  Compan.v,  Phil- 
adelphia. Fa.  Catalogue.  Size  6  x  9  in.  ;  pages  S3.  This  is 
the  company's  1911  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  its 
patent  friction  clutches  and  speed  changes.  The  description  '3' 
brief,  but  comprehensive,  and  tables  giving  the  speeds,  horse- 
power, weight  and  dimensions  of  the  various  sizes  are  included. 

Gear  Cutters  and  Sliapers. — Gould  &  Eherhardt,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Two  pamphlets.  The  first,  entitled  "  Practical 
Hints."  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  ready  reference  in  connec- 
tion with  the  correct  operation  of  the  patented  automatic  gear 
cutting  machines  and  the  cutter  grinders  of  this  firm.  Directions 
are  given  for  operating  the  machines,  and  Ibis  is  followed  by 
hints  on  spur  gear  cutting.  Illustrations  showing  the  com- 
parative sizes  of  involute  gear  teeth,  and  tables  of  tooth  parts- 
and  correction  factors  for  the  addendum  and  the  thickness  of 
the  teeth,  are  included.  The  other  pamphlet  pertains  to  the 
line  of  High  Duty  shapers  and  attachments,  and  shows  a  num- 
ber of  the  different  styles  and  sizes  of  tools.  In  this  pamphlet 
a  general  description  of  the  line  of  shapers  and  their  special 
features  is  first  given,  and  this  is  followed  by  illustrations  and 
l>rief  specifications   of  the  various   sizes. 

Recording      Thermometers The      Bristol      Company. 

Waterbury.  Conn.  Bulletin  .\'o.  127.  Describes  with  numerous 
illustrations  the  Bristol  class  III.  recording  thermometers  for 
temperatures  between  60  degrees  below  zero  and  SOO  degrees 
F.  Among  the  instruments  coverd  is  the  compensating  gas 
filled  recording  thermometer,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
Age  January  19.  1911.  Various  kinds  of  charts  used  with 
these  instruments  are  reproduced,  and  a  partial  list  of  users 
and  uses  compleles  the  bulletin. 

Molding  Machine — The  Tabor  Mfg.  Company,  Eighteenth 
and  Hamilton  streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Bulletin  M-R.  Covers^ 
the  line  of  power  squeezing  molding  machines  made  b.v  this- 
company.  and  describes  their  construction  with  considerable  de- 
tail. The  operation  of  the  machines  is  gone  into  at  length,  aud 
there  are  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  patterns  cast  from 
match  plates  made  from   various  metals. 
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CURRENT    METAL  PRICES. 

Thefolbwing  .luotations  arcfor  small  lots,  N'i:\v  Vork.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  or.ly  caa  be  bouelu,  are  given  elsewherein  our  weekiy  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bar    Iron   from   store — 

iieOned  Iron  : 

1 10  i;,  la.  round  and  square i  »,  ^mj 

1',  l0  4ln.  x»i,  to  na >„  ,^  ,  ,,-, 

l',to4  1n.  X  '4  to  5-1 *  J  11^! 

Rotls— 5^ttnd  U-16rouiiUaQd  square t  |^  l^os* 

Angles  •  "^'S  *  "• 

sTn.  x  '4  In  and  larger 2l*i« 

Sm.  xS  16  In,  and  '•k  In -■•^t 

HitoS',  In,  X  i-v  In ■M' 

I'a  10  iH  In,  X  3-16  In.  and  tUicker 2.U0C 

1  to  114  In,  x  S-'Sln S.'Ji''. 

1  to  liix>Kln «*« 

Jsxisln If'* 

*4ii^i.  In 5  IS; 

Sf  I  li.  In M^' 


»4ii'^N  In 

S,  Hk  m 

S,xs«  n <•»« 


Tees: 


ji.  In    '"« 

l!?io  2'^xU  in *1?« 

114t..2^ix3.16in 2W 

3  In- and  larger i-"^" 

Ueams  2.00* 

fliauneis.Sln.  andlarser       JOlic 

Itan.U— I'l  lo  6x  3-16  to  No  8 Hat  I 

"Burden's  Uest"  Iron,  base  iirlce SlSi: 

Burden's  "H.  B  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 29o« 

Sorway  Bars  '■'"t 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  't, 

^Se5S^T!^aS5'^ie(gi,sboe;;;:::::;;;;:;"2:56^^.K 

Best  t;astSleel,  base  price  in  small  lots t 


Sheets  from  Store — 
Black 

One  Pass,  {'.K 
Soft  Steel 


No.16 

Nos.l8to20..., 
f|,,e  •22imdi4. 

No.26 

No, 28. 


K    «. 
Cleaned. 

^    16  2  55«f ;J.8IJtf 

V    It  -'.70« 2.9U« 

^     lb '^.TjJ S.Oiiir 

^    II.  2.80if 8.10« 

«i    It.  29,-.<r 3,30« 


Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

CenulneKussla.accordlng  to  assort-       j,   ^   ,2    g||,^ 
PaTe"^l■Ia■nlsi•e■d:■w:  b.weeB  w.-.,,r-^^^    ^^_  ^^  ^^^ 


Galvanized. 


*   I>..3  95(.' 
^  n.  ,3.3litf 


Nos  12  ana  14 

I^n^«--:;::    :::::: ^-v-:*  i^  .38o« 


No  -JS 


No,  20 and  iighter'36  Inches  wlde.35«  nigher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

Ni)«.22und24        *   a  ..S.iSct 

Nu,26 »i  a  ,,6.25J 

N..,28 *  tt.  ..;.25» 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2.'^  In.  curruuaii'n.                    Painted  Galvd 

No.'24 ■(«  lOO  sq.  ft.  »3.S0  4.S0 

N<).'28 flOusq.n,     2.9.1  4.IJ0 

No.'^S ■«<   MO  «q.  ft.     IM  3.75 

Tin   Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box. > 

"A, A  A.'  Cll.irioal: 

K',  Ui20 $ii.6.'i 

IX,  14I2IJ ;.ad 

A.  Cbaicoal: 

IC,  14  x2ll »5  6l; 

IX.  14  X '20 5.7IJ 

American  Col<e   Plates-Bessemer— 

IC,  :l  X  211  107  It t4.50 

I.-S.U  x2li 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates- 
It;,  20  x  2S  with  aa  8  11..  coHtini;  W,70 

IX,  20  I  28  Willi  au  8  Uj    Ci.atlua 10.70 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

List  November  i;  190S-  Ilase  price     iH 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  Niiveml.er  13. 190,'<,  Base  price  19<f 

Copper   Tubes — 

l.lsl  NoveiiiliiT  13-  isre  Base  price  JU 

Brazeii   Brass  Tubes — 

List  August  I,  :90k.  19?^«  »  It. 

High    Brass    Rods — 

List  August  1,  luu's  14X«  *  lb 

Roll   and   Sheet   Brass — 

List  August  1.  I'XIS.  liH<t  *  tt 

Brass   Wire — 
List  August  1,  1908  U^t  ■#  tt 

Copper   Wire — 
Base  Price,  '-'arluad  lots  mill  13V*|i? 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Topper  Hot  Rolled,  16  oz  .'luantltv  h.ts)  V  i^  18    -f 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  P.olled,  U-  ¥  ;!■  auvaii.e  over  Hot 

lioiled 
sneet  copper  Polished  20  in-  wide  and  under,  i*  V 

squnre  loot 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in,  wide,  2c  "«*  square 

lo.i: 
Planished  Copper,  I  c  %<  square  foot  more  than  Polished. 


METALS— 
Tin- 
Straits  PIE *>  s  isii@n  t 

Copper — 

l.akelnKot ii  tt  ii^'^is   * 

KlectMlytlc »  tt  14ii.*i4Ht 

Castint! V  ttI4>.4«i4^4 

Spelter— 

Wesiern 41  Ik  6>il»6^« 

Zinc. 

No  9,  base,  casks...  .V  lb  8    f  1  Open fi  it  8^# 

Lead. 

American  Pig V  i.  s   asiiit 

Bar fi  a,  6%%e>il 

Solder. 

Ji  ft  >s,  guaranteed »  B  28    mSiit 

Ifo.l »ilb26   M2<iS?J 

Keflned *  tt  •.av»24   t 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ac. 
cording  to  comp'.sllon. 

Antimony — 

Cookson tf  It.  ..fttlOW* 

Hiuletts ciioS* 

Other  Brands »a.i*H< 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum  — 


(2.00<3t:.2S 


No   1  Alumlniiui  (guaranteed  over  99%  pure),  lu  Ingot 

for  remeltlng .ii^ 

Uods  &  Wire Baie  Price  Sl« 

Sl;e(!t8 Base  Price  3M 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  New  York 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and  crucible aa  lb  l<>.75<all.OO 


Copper,  Heavy  aud    Wire fl  It,  10..50@10. 

Copper,  Light  aud  Bottuius %)   tb  9.50 @  9- 

Biass,    Heavy ||   |i,  7.i.0(g,  ;_ 

Bra,ss,    Light  ^   jt,  ,5,,50@  ^. 

Heavy  .Mechiue  Composition ^  |b  9,2,S(a  9 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ^   Jt>  7,00(Sj  7 

Coniposition  Turnings ft  lb  8,25@  s 

Lead,  Heavy ^  n,  @  1 

Lead,  Tea fi  tb  ,     @  3 

Zinc  Scrap ^  ib     @4 


HICHOLSOH 


We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  e.xperience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did 

not  hold  their  CUTTING  edge— 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS. 

We  make  over  3,000  difYer- 
ent  styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalog. 
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Advance  Buying  Is  Lacking 

About  75  Per  Cent,  of  Finishing  Capacity  Active 


Pig    Iron    Output    Growing  —  Central    Western 
Stocks  Slightly  Less 


The  indications  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  are  not 
so  plain  nor  so  uniform  as  to  make  reports  from  the 
various  markets  of  one  tenor.  In  the  main  develop- 
ments are  still  favorable.  Steel  works  and  rolling  mills 
are  making  larger  outputs  than  in  Februarj-,  and  con- 
sumers generally  are  specifying  to  the  maximum 
amounts  stipulated  in  their  contracts.  New  orders  in 
some  lines,  however,  are  not  meeting  recent  expecta- 
tions. 

The  lack  of  the  advance  buying  that  has  marked 
every  great  year  in  the  steel  trade  may  be  given  undue 
emphasis,  in  view  of  an  average  output  up  to  75  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  But  the  bar  trade,  for  example,  re- 
calls that  just  one  year  ago  agricultural  works  were 
making  large  contracts  running  more  than  12  months 
ahead.  To-day  consumers  find  no  incentive  to  buy  far 
ahead,  either  to  insure  deliveries  or  to  forestall  ad- 
vances. 

Some  measure  of  the  railroads'  abstention  from  the 
market  is  found  in  a  compilation  by  the  leading  inter- 
est shov/ing  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  last  month's  busi- 
ness was  for  railroad  consumption,  either  directly  or 
through  car  and  other  industries. 

Structural  work  is  more  active,  most  of  the  larger 
new  contracts  being  reported  from  the  East,  while  the 
West  has  a  good  total  of  smaller  business.  The  post- 
office  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal.  New 
York,  6400  tons,  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  3700  tons, 
have  been  closed  by  the  leading  interest,  together  with 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  warehouse  at  Philadel- 
phia, 4000  to  5000  tons,  and  the  American  Building, 
Chicago,  5200  tons.  At  Los  Angeles  the  Earle  Build- 
ing has  been  awarded,  calling  for  2200  tons. 

The  Great  Northern  has  bought  10,000  tons  of  open 
hearth  rails  at  Chicago,  and  an  additional  10,000  tons 
closed  there  this  week  includes  6600  tons  for  two  trac- 
tion lines  and  a  contracting  company.  The  Chicago 
City  Railways  are  in  the  market  for  4000  tons,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  for  1700  tons  of  girder  rails. 
Little  railroad  bridge  work  is  pending,  but  the  St.  Paul 
is  in  the  market  for  its  requirements. 

The  wire  mills  have  been  running  almost  to  ca- 
pacity for  some  weeks  and  manufacturers  are  count- 
ing on  a  season  of  heavy  consumption. 

Merchant  pipe  and  sheets  have  been  backward 
lines,  but  specifications  are  now  picking  up. 

Cut  nail  manufacturers  at  a  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia advanced  prices  to  $1.70.  The  trade  is  understood 
to  have  been  well  filled  up  on  the  old  basis.  The  bolt 
and  nut  meeting  left  prices  unchanged. 

In  cast  iron  pipe  the  demand  from  private  water 
and   gas   companies   keeps   up   quite   well.     Pittsfield, 
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Mass.,  will  open  bids  March  27  on  3800  tons  of  water 
pipe,  and  bids  will  soon  be  asked  on  7000  to  10,000  tons 
of  48-in.  pipe  for  delivery  in  the  Bronx,  New  York. 

Pig  iron  production  is  growing,  but  the  increase  is 
almost  all  for  steel  making.  The  Steel  Corporation 
blew  in  one  Ohio,  one  South  Chicago  and  one  Gary 
furnace  last  week,  and  is  now  operating  72  per  cent, 
of  its  pig  iron  capacity.  Stocks  at  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  furnaces,  including  those  of  steel  com- 
panies, decreased  7000  tons  in  February  and  23,000 
tons  in  the  first  half  of  March. 

Foundry  pig  iron  is  less  active  and  the  advances 
recently  asked  for  delivery  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  have  not  been  established  in  all  markets.  In 
Southern  iron  several  good  sales  have  been  made,  and 
one  25,000-ton  transaction  in  pipe  iron  is  pending  in 
the  East.  Buyers  have  been  able  to  push  the  $11,  Bir- 
mingham, basis  farther  into  the  year — at  least  to  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  in  some  cases.  In  Northern 
Ohio,  foundry  iron  for  the  second  half  has  sold  at 
$14.25,  at  furnace,  which  was  also  the  Valley  furnace 
basis  on  a  round  lot  closed  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  same 
delivery. 

A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  ferromanganese  has  been 
made  at  less  than  $36.75,  Baltimore,  delivery  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  from  October,  1911,  to  March,  1912. 
Old  material  prices  are  receding.  Rolling  mills 
are  not  taking  deliveries  as  fast  as  dealers  would  like 
and  steel  works  are  buying  sparingly. 

Arrivals  of  tin  have  been  very  heavy — a  total  of 
4437  tons  for  March  thus  far,  and  nearly  all  of  it  for 
delivery  into  consumption.  The  unusual  premiums 
paid  recently  on  New  York  sales  have  dwindled  to 
J^c.  and  J4c. 


Our  Approaching  Removal 

The  David  Williams  Company,  publisher  of  The 
Iron  Age,  Iron  Agc-Hardzvare,  Metal  Worker,  Plumber 
and  Steam  Fitter  and  Building  Age,  will  remove  its 
entire  business  from  14  Park  place  to  239  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues, 
New  York  City,  and  expects  to  be  established  in  its 
new  quarters  in  the  week  beginning  April  10. 

Several  reasons  have  influenced  the  company  when 
making  this  selection  of  a  new  habitation  so  far  from 
the  district  in  which  it  has  so  long  conducted  its  opera- 
tions. During  the  history  of  these  various  publica- 
tions, the  office  has  been  frequently  removed,  but  it 
has  always  been  within  a  short  distance  of  the  central 
post-office.  Convenience  to  the  post-office  was  the 
prime  consideration.  This  motive  no  longer  applies, 
arrangements  with  the  New  York  post-office  now 
being  in  effect  whereby  our  publications  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
trains  without  passing  through  the  post-office.  For 
some  time  many  of  the  business  interests  of  New  York 
have  found  it  advisable  to  seek  locations  further  north 
in  the  city.  The  trend  has  been  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  extending  from  Twenty-third  street 
to  Forty-second  street.  In  this  locality  are  found  most 
of  the  important  hotels,  great  retail  stores  and  leading 
places  of  amusement.  The  out-of-town  visitor  finds 
himself  in  that  locality  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  recent  opening  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  Thirty-third  street 
and  Seventh  avenue  has  emphasized  this  movement. 


The  new  location  of  our  office  is  almost  midway 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  New  York 
Central  stations  and  is  within  walking  distance  from 
either.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  of  access  to  out-of- 
town  visitors  traveling  on  lines  using  these  terminals. 
It  will  also  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  new  post- 
office  which  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  ground  on  Eighth  avenue.  An 
important  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  consist 
in  having  the  printing  office  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  business  and  editorial  offices.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  suffered  for  a  long  time  in  the  separation  of 
the  mechanical  and  editorial  departments,  the  printing 
office  being  at  some  distance.  The  new  quarters  will 
also  afford  much  more  room  for  the  present  working 
force,  as  well  as  provide  ample  space  for  growth, 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  seems  assured. 

Visitors  will  be  welcomed  in  the  new  quarters,  as 
they  always  have  been  in  the  old  ones.  Ample  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  them,  including  writing  facili- 
ties for  those  living  out  of  the  city  and  who  sometimes 
may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  conveniences  of  this  kind 
while  temporarily  in  the  city.  The  files  of  our  various 
publications  and  our  extensive  collection  of  trade  cata- 
logues will  also  be  at  their  .service  for  reference. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Production  Statement      i 

Since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  rounds     . 
out  a  decade  with  the  end  of  the  present  month,  its  last 
annual  report  which  has  just  been  made  public  is  of 
peculiar  interest.    Repeatedly  attention  has  been  called     I 
to  the  relation  between  the  production  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  total  output  of  the  other  steel  com- 
panies.   Opportunely  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation's statistics  of  the  country's  steel  ingot  and 
castings  production  in   1910  are  published  this  week, 
making  possible  a  computation  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's percentage  for  that  year.    The  country  produced 
the  stupendous  total  of  26,094,919  gross  tons  of  steel 
ingots  and  castings,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  14,179,- 
369  tons,  or  54.3  per  cent.    The  production  of  independ- 
ent companies  last  year  was  greater  than  any  prelimin- 
ary estimate  had  allowed  for,  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's percentage  thus  falls  to  its  lowest.    For  several 
years  it  has  been  a  fraction  over  56,  while  in  1901,  the 
Steel  Corporation's  first  year,  it  was  66.2.     However, 
this  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  steel  produced  by 
the  Corporation  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  in  the 
light  of- one  outstanding  fact — the  increasing  percent- 
age of  its  ingot  production  which  enters  into  the  more 
highly    finished    forms.      The    Corporation    has    been 
steadily  at  work  diversifying  its  output  and  the  higher 
priced    forms — those    which    represent    the    greatest 
amount  of  work  in  the  mill — are  a  larger  proportion 
than  ever.     Mere  tonnage  is,  therefore,  of  less  signifi- 
cance in  a  study  of  these  statistics  than  character  of 
tonnage. 

A  very  interesting  comparison  of  the  four  pre- 
eminent years  in  the  steel  trade  is  possible,  with  the 
Steel  Corporation's  complete  figures  for  1910  before 
us.  From  the  following  table  we  have  omitted  1908, 
as  being  an  interval  of  suspended  animation.  The 
items  selected  give  an  epitome  of  the  Corporation's  op- 
erations— the  production  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  ingots,  of  finished  products  for  sale,  total 
earnings  and  earnings  per  ton  of  product.    The  last  of 
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these  items  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  accurate  average 
of  finished  steel  prices.  It  is  greater  than  such  aver- 
age price,  since  it  includes  the  important  factor  of  rail- 
road earnings  as  well  as  profits  from  cement  and  va- 
rious by-products.  As  is  well  known,  the  earnings  of 
the  two  Alinnesota  ore  roads  and  its  Bessemer  road 
from  outside  traffic  are  considerable : 


United  States  Steel  Corporation's  Production  in  1906, 

1907,  1909 

and  1910. — Grosx   Tons. 

1910. 

1909. 

1907. 

1906. 

Lake  ore*. . . 

23,264,515 

21,606.184 

22,403,801 

20.645.148 

Pig  iront. . . 

11,831,398 

11,618,350 

11,422,793 

11.267,377 

Bess,    ingots. 

5,796,223 

5,846,300 

7,556,460 

8,072.655 

0.  H.  ingots. 

8,383.146 

7,508,889 

5,786,532 

5,438,494 

Total  ingots. 

14,179,369 

13,355,189 

1.3,342,992 

13,511,149 

Steel   rails. . 

2,118,473 

1.719,486 

1,879,985 

1.982.042 

Fin.  products 

10,733.995 

9,859,660 

10,376,742 

10,578.433 

Earnings   ..  .$141,054,734  ?131,491.4]  3  $160.96-1.673  $156,624,273 

Earn,  per  ton. 

$13.14 

$13.34 

$15.51 

$14.80 

*  Shipments.        t  Includes  ferro  and  spiegel. 

With  due  allowance  for  earnings  apart  from  those 
on  steel,  the  above  averages  per  ton  are  much  above 
those  of  the  various  independent  steel  companies.  The 
reports  of  the  latter  in  recent  years  have  shown  profits 
of  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton.  Without  going  narrowly  into 
all  the  reasons  for  the  difiference  between  these  figures 
and  the  average  of  more  than  $14  in  the  above  table, 
it  may  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  great  diversity 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  output  and  its  large  tonnage 
of  the  lighter  and  more  highly  finished  products.  It 
is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  table  that  the 
profits  in  the  omitted  year  of  depressipn,  1908,  were 
$91,847,710  on  6,206,932  tons,  or  an  average  of  $14.80, 
exactly  the  same  as  for  1906. 

In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  between 
the  production  of  the  Steel  Corporation  subsidiaries 
in  1902,  the  first  full  year  of  the  Corporation,  and  that 
of  1910: 

Production  0/  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1902  and 
1910. — Gross  Tons,  Except  Wire  Products  and  Finished 
Structural  Work,  Which  Are  in  Net  Tons. 

1910.  1902. 

Blast  furnace  products 11,831,398  7,975,530 

Bessemer   ingots 5,796,223  6,759,210 

Open  hearth  ingots 8,383,146  2,984,708 

Total   ingots 14,179,369  9,743,918 

Finished  products :                               =====  ===== 

Steel    rails 2,118,473  1,920.786 

Blooms,  billets,  sheet  bars,  &c.   (a) 682,364  782,637 

Plates 929,020  649.541 

Merchant  steel,  bars,  sliolp.  hoops,  bands, 

&c.    (b) .• 1,527,506  1,254.560 

Heavy  structural   shapes 656,797          

Tubing  and  pipe  (ci 868,550  744,062 

Wire  rods 133,722  109.330 

Wire  and  products  of  wire  (d  1 1,490,318  1,122,809 

Sheets  and  tin  plates  (e) 1,082,787  783,576 

Finished  structural  work    (f) 589,228  481,029 

Angle  splice  bars  and  Joints 235,998  139.954 

Spikes,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets 71,326  42,984 

Ailes    101,066  136,787 

Steel  car  wheels 98,105              

Sundry  iron  and  steel  products 148,735 


29.177 

8,197,232 

23,982 

14.224 

486.357 


Total  finished   products 10,733,993 

Spelter    26,777 

Copperas    33,684 

Cement,  barrels 7,001,500 

(a)  Maximum,  1,253,682  tons  in  1905.  (b)  Includes  shapes 
in  1902.  Ic)  Maximum.  1,174.629  tons  In  1907.  (d)  Maximum, 
1,607.689  tons  in  1909.  (e)  Maximum,  1,112,542  tons  in  1906. 
(f)  Maximum,  719,887  tons  In  1907. 

The  total  for  1910 — 10,733,995  tons —  is  not  so  much 
beyond  that  of  1902  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
important  additions  to  capacity  which  eight  years  have 
brought.  The  report  just  issued  says  that  about  80  per 
cent,  of  capacity  was  utilized  last  year,  so  that  in  a 
year  of  full  demand  more  than  13,400,000  tons  of  fin- 
ished steel  could  be  produced.  What  is  of  chief  in- 
terest in  the  table  is  the  indication  it  gives  of  the  lines 
followed  in  the  expansion  of  the  Corporation's  business. 


Rails  have  practically  stood  still,  and  blooms,  billets 
and  sheet  bars  have  declined.  From  the  maximum 
of  1,253,682  tons  of  semi-finished  steel  marketed  as 
such  in  1905,  the  falling  off  has  been  nearly  50  per  cent. 
Sheets  and  tin  plates  have  grown,  but  last  year  did  not 
reach  their  maximum  of  1,112,542  tons  in  1906.  Wire 
products  expanded  to  1,607.689  tons  in  1909,  but  fell 
away  from  that  maximum  last  year.  A  remarkable  in- 
crease is  that  in  merchant  steel  bars  and  shapes.  These 
were  grouped  together  in  1902,  when  the  total  was 
1,254,560  tons.  Last  year  merchant  steel,  bars,  etc.,  and 
the  now  separated  item  of  "  hea\-y  structural  shapes  " 
amounted  together  to  2,184.303  tons,  an  increase  of 
more  than  70  per  cent.  Tubing  and  pipe  at  868,550  tons 
last  year  was  considerably  short  of  the  maximum  of 
1,174,629  tons  in  1907. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  decline  in  Bes- 
semer steel  ingots  from  6,759.210  tons  in  1902  to  5,796,- 
223  tons  last  year,  while  open  hearth  ingots  made  the 
remarkable  increase  of  5.398,438  tons  or  more  than 
180  per  cent. 

Accidents  and  Safeguards  in  England 

The  report  of  the  British  Home  Office  Departmental 
Committee  on  Accidents  in  Factories  and  Workshops 
contains  much  material  of  value  to  American  employ- 
ers of  labor  in  connection  with  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts  projected  or  already  in  operation  in  this 
country.  The  committee  goes  into  many  details  of  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  the  means  which  should  be 
adopted  for  their  prevention.  The  investigation  had 
its  origin  in  certain  alarmist  statements  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons — similar  to  those  frequently  heard 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean — to  the  effect  that  there  was 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  and  an 
augmentation  in  accident  risks.  The  committee  finds 
that  the  accident  risk  for  the  10  years  1897  to  1907  prob- 
ably- remained  almost  constant,  and  that  since  that 
period  the  tendency  of  the  risk  has  been  to  decrease, 
though  it  is  still  much  too  great.  Any  increase  due  to 
the  greater  amount  of  machinery  in  use  and  the  higher 
pressure  of  working  conditions  has  been  counteracted 
by  improved  inspection,  by  the  greater  care  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  the  workmen's  compensation  acts 
and  by  the  circumstances  that  in  many  instances  of 
themselves  introduced  elements  of  safety. 

Including  all  factories,  the  committee  finds  that  the 
number  of  injured  workers  compensated  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  equaled  27  per  1000  per- 
sons employed,  and  that  in  metal  working  the  propor- 
tion was  67.3;  in  engine  building,  65.1;  in  woodwork- 
ing, 44.7,  and  in  other  metal  industries,  33.9.  When 
docks,  mines  and  transport  trades  are  included,  the 
average  number  is  50.7  per  1000,  those  in  the  mines 
numbering  158.6;  on  docks,  90.1;  on  constructional 
work,  79.6;  in  collieries.  63.2,  and  on  railroads,  47.2. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  the  rate  of  accidents  in 
cotton  factories  was  16.7  and  in  woolen  factories  8.8, 
both  exceedingly  low. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  risk  of  accident  is 
aug^mented  by  the  increased  speed  of  production  and 
the  pressure  imposed  on  the  worker  owing  to  modern 
competitive  conditions,  the  committee  states  that  it  is 
unable  to  get  any  scientific  evidence  as  to  industrial 
fatigue,  and  thinks  it  would  be  instructive  to  take,  by 
some  of  the  recognized  scientific  tests,  fatigue  measure- 
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ments  of  a  number  of  workers,  with  a  view  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  the  degree  of 
fatigue  and  the  accident  risk.  The  report  quotes  the 
factory  inspectors  employed  under  the  factory  act  as 
believing-  that  machinery  is  not  run  so  fast  as  to  be 
dangerous,  and  as  not  being  able  to  trace  particular 
accidents  to  the  speed  of  the  machines.  In  their  opin- 
ion higher  speed  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  minor  tend- 
ency toward  increased  accident  risk.  The  trouble,  ac- 
cording to  these  observers,  is  that  machine  operators 
when  engaged  in  piecework  or  on  the  premium  system 
adopt  expedients  which  are  not  prudent,  which  in  some 
measure  nullifies  the  provisions  made  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents.  In  this  connection  the  committee 
urges  most  rigid  inspection  of  equipment  on  the  part 
of  men  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  by  the  Government  inspectors,  the  two  work- 
ing jointly  with  the  inspectors  of  the  companies  which 
insure  against  loss  through  workmen's  compensation. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  pre- 
ventive measures  as  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of 
any  departure  radically  affecting  inevitable  economic 
conditions.  The  difficulty  of  the  employer  and  the 
factory  inspector  getting  together  in  these  details  has 
been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  requirements,  and  the 
consequent  handicap  of  one  firm  as  compared  with  an- 
other in  meeting  these  requirements.  The  committee 
strongly  advocates  that  a  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  employers,  work  people  and  inspectors, 
and  also,  in  some  cases,  of  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery, should  be  held  at  reasonable  intervals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  requirements  in  a  particular 
trade  or  in  a  particular  district,  and  the  best  means  of 
preventing  accidents.  Such  a  conference  would  deal 
not  only  with  the"  guarding  of  particular  types  of  ma- 
chines, but  the  planning  of  works  so  as  to  avoid  over- 
crowding of  machinery,  methods  of  avoiding  injurious 
weight  carrying,  the  maintenance  of  floors  in  a  safe 
condition,  arrangements  for  cleaning  machinery,  the 
lighting  of  factories  and  other  matters.  When  agree- 
ments are  arrived  at  regarding  any  condition  appli- 
cable in  all  works,  compliance  should  be  enforced  at 
once  by  prosecution  under  the  factory  act. 

The  committee  found  no  evidence  of  the  view  some- 
times taken  that  employers  feel  relieved  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, both  from  the  moral  and  financial  point 
of  view,  by  insuring  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
act.  Augmented  risks,  due  to  whatever  cause,  and  in- 
dicated by  increased  numbers  of  accidents,  involve 
higher  insurance  premiums  both  in  the  mutual  and  in 
the  regular  line  companies.  Every  insurance  company, 
in  view  of  competition,  must  take  steps  to  keep  the 
accident  rate  as  low  as  possible.  These  companies 
have  inspectors,  make  regfulations,  call  attention  to 
dangers  and  arrange  differential  rates  according  to  the 
degrees  of  danger  associated  with  particular  indus- 
tries and  even  with  particular  works. 
*  «  » 

Our  Record  Production  of  Steel  in  1910 


lC,.^04.r.09  tons;  of  crucible  steel,  122,303  ton3;  of  electric 
and  miscellaneous  steel,  55,335  tons.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  steel  was  20,094,919  tons,  against  a  total  produc- 
tion of  23.9.".5.021  tons  in  1909.  when  the  largest  output 
up  to  that  time  was  reached. 


Thomas  J.  Bray 

President  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company 


Chairman  John  A.  Topping  of  the  Hoiniblic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  announces  that  Tracy  W.  Guthrie,  presi- 
dent of  the  comjjany,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
president  and  director  to  engage  in  other  business. 
Chairman  Topi)ing  adds  that  the  resignation  has  been 
accepted  with  regret  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 


The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Association  has  ascertained 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  in  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  1910,  both  ingots  and  direct  castings 
being  included.  A  new  record  was  made,  all  previous 
years  having  been  far  surpassed.  The  production  of  Bes- 
semer steel  was  9,412.772  gross  tons:  of  open-hearth  steel. 


THOMAS   J.  BRAY. 

that  Mr.  Guthrie  leaves  the  company  with  the  good  will 
of  his  associates.  He  will  continue  to  act  in  a  consulting 
capacity  temporarily.  Mr.  Guthrie  is  succeeded  by  J.  T. 
Bray,  formerly  vice-president.  In  charge  of  the  operating 
department.  H.  L.  Rowud,  formerly  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, becomes  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Richard 
Jones,  Jr.,  general  attorney  for  the  company,  has  been 
elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  had  previously  been  connected  with 
Hocking  Valley  coal  interests,  with  headquarters  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  came  into  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany in  1S06  as  assistant  to  President  Topping.  In 
1907,  when  Mr.  Topping  was  made  chairman,  Mr.  Guth- 
rie was  elected  president. 

Thomas  J.  Bray,  the  new  president,  was  horn  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  lSfi7  and  attended  the  Pittsburgh  schools  and 
high  school  in  that  cit.v.  His  first  employment  was  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Lewis  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company  on  the  South  Side.  Pittsburgh.  He 
then  worked  a  short  time  at  the  Riverside  Iron  Works, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  as  a  patternmaker  and  afterward  was 
employed  in  the  drawing  ofiices  of  the  Lewis  Fonndry  & 
Machine  Company  for  three  years.  He  left  that  company 
in  1S90.  goiug  to  Lehigh  I'niversity,  where  he  graduated 
in  1894  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  went  with  the  Ohio 
Steel  Company  in  1S94  for  a  short  time  and  then  entere<i 
the  employ  of  McGill  &  Co.,  founders  and  machinists. 
Pittsburgh.  T'pon  the  takiug  over  of  that  company  by  the 
T'nited  Engineering  &  Foundry  Comjiany.  he  was  made 
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chief  eugiiieer  of  the  latter  couceni  from  its  organization, 
continuing  in  tliat  capacity  up  to  1905.  From  I'JOo  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  president,  and  iu  1907  was  made 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  operating  department. 
His  promotion  to  the  presidency  of  the  comijany  is  a  well 
deserved  recognition  of  ability.  Mr.  Bray  is  a  brother  of 
Charles  W.  Bray,  who  for  some  years  was  president  of 
the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  but  retired 
from  active  business  a  few  years  ago. 


New  Publications. 


Mechanics  for  Engineers.  By  Arthur  Morley.  Bound 
iu  cloth.  Size,  5  x  H-j  in. ;  290  pages ;  199  diagrams. 
Price  $1.20.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Fourth  avenue  and  Thirtieth  street,  New  Xork  City. 
The  work  is  a  text  book  of  the  intermediate  standard 
intended  to  provide  a  suitable  course  in  the  principles  of 
mechanics  for  engineering  students.  The  ground  covered 
by  the  book  is  that  required  by  several  of  the  prominent 
English  educational  institutions.  The  aim  has  been  to  se- 
lect a  course  through  which  the  student  can  work  in  a 
year  rather  than  to  treat  a  wide  range  of  academic  prob- 
lems, and  the  principles  have  been  ilustrated  as  far  as  the 
exclusion  of  technical  knowledge  and  terms  would  allow 
by  examples  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  the  engineer. 
Graphical  methods  of  solving  problems  have  in  some 
cases  been  used,  as  the  author  believes  that  such  exercises 
while  taking  more  time  than  the  easy  arithmetical  ones, 
which  are  framed  to  give  exact  answers,  compel  the 
student  to  think  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
quantities  involved  instead  of  merely  performing  the 
operations  by  fixed  rules. 

The  book  is  divided  into  10  chapters  and  an  appendix 
contains  a  number  of  questions  selected  from  the  exam- 
ination papers  of  the  London  University,  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  kinematics,  laws  of 
motion  and  work,  power  and  energy,  and  a  simple  har- 
monic motion,  together  with  motion  in  a  circle,  is  dis- 
cussed In  chapter  IV.  Statics,  concurrent  forces  and  fric- 
tion are  covered  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  chapter  VI 
the  statics  of  rigid  bodies  is  taken  up.  The  next  two 
chapters  are  concerned  with  the  centers  of  inertia  and 
gravity  and  their  properties  and  applications,  while 
chapter  IX  is  given  over  to  moments  of  inertia  and  rota- 
tion. The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of 
graphical  statics  and  deals  with  the  preparation  of  dia- 
grams and  scales  showing  the  action  of  various  forces, 
upon  a  point  and  the  different  stresses  occurring  in 
framed  structures,  girders,  roofs,  loaded  chains  and 
strings.  Problems  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
and  the  answers  to  these  follow  the  appendix  containing 
the  examination  questions.  A  comprehensive  index  of 
the  different  subjects  treated  completes  the  volume. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Analyses. 

By  Walter  Macfarlane.     Size,  5x7  in. :  pages.  1S4 ; 

9  illustrations.     Bound    in    cloth.      Price.    ?1.25   net. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  avenue 

and  Thirtieth  street.  New  York  City. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  selections  from  ■'  Laboratory 
Notes  on  Iron  and  Steel  Analyses,"  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  full  analyt- 
ical course.  T^iese  notes  were  first  written  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a  staff  in  an  iron  and  steel  works  laboratory, 
which  was  for  some  years  under  the  supervision  of  the 
author  and  were  the  results  of  over  40.000  estimations 
placed  (in  record  annually.  The  methods  had  to  be  reli- 
able and  rapid  so  as  to  control  and  keep  pace  with  the 
manufacturing  operations.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  the  complete  course  of  an  assay  or  an  analysis  in 
full  detail,  and  precise  quantities  of  chemicals  and  the 
most  convenient  sizes  of  beakers  and  other  laboratory 
apparatus  are  specified. 

This  book  is  divided  into  nine  sections  dealing  with 
the  analysis  of  steel,  pig  iron,  limestone,  calcined  lime- 
stone, dolomite  and  solid  fuels;  the  estimation  of  iron, 
general  notes  on  laboratory   operations   and   appliances 


and  notes  on  preparing  and  storing  solutions.     In  each 
of  the  first  two  sections  the  processes  by  which  carbon, 
silicon,    phosphorus,    manganese   and    sulphur    are   esti- 
mated are  given  in  considerable  detail.     In  the  section 
dealing  with  the  analysis  of  solid  fuels,  which  is  a  new 
one,  the  estimations  of  moisture,  ash,  coke  and  sulphur 
are  all  described.     Various  methods  of  estimating  iron 
are  described,  and  In  the  last  two  sections  instructions 
are  given  on  the  performing  of  the  various  laboratory 
operations  and  the  preparation  and  storing  of  the  dif- 
ferent solutions  required  in  iron  and  steel  works  analysis. 
Dynamo     Electric     Machinery.     By     Samuel     Sheldon. 
Ph.D.,   and  Erich   Hausmann.     Eighth   edition,   com- 
pletely rewritten.    Bound  in  cloth.     Size,  0V2  x  S  In. ; 
pages,   o2S;   210  illustrations  and   diagrams.     Price, 
$2.50  net.     Published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  book  dealing  with  the  con- 
struction, design  and  operation  of  direct  current  ma- 
chines, like  Its  predecessors,  is  primarily  a  text  book  for 
students.  The  matter  Is  iiresented  in  a  way  which  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  a  course  consisting  of  recitations 
and  occasional  lectures  supplemented  by  work  m  the  lab- 
oratory. The  sequence  of  the  treatment  is  such  that  any 
part  not  required  by  students  taking  other  than  elec- 
trical courses  can  be  omitted  without  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity In  the  remaining  matter,  or  the  volume  can  be 
used  by  one  who  is  not  a  student  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
certain  particular  phases  of  the  subject. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  chapters  the  book 
has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  its  scope  considerably 
extended.  The  new  matter  includes  problems  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  a  presentation  of  the  theory  of  com- 
mutation, means  for  predetermining  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  direct  current  generators  and  motors,  a 
discussion  of  the  storage  battery  from  an  engineering 
viewpoint,  a  treatment  of  the  theory  of  balancers  and 
boosters  and  a  discussion  of  cost  prices  and  operating 
expenses  of  difiCerent  types  of  machines  and  plants.  An 
almost  entirely  new  set  of  illustrations  has  been  substi- 
tuted, most  of  which  were  specially  drawn  to  make  clear 
methods  of  construction  or  characteristics  of  operation. 
Certain  chapters  on  design  of  machines  and  tests  have 
been  omitted,  because  adequate  treatment  requires  more 
space  than  can  be  spared  in  so  general  a  book. 

_  The  first  two  of  the  nine  chapters  deal  with  electrical 
and  magnetic  laws.  Following  these  are  chapters  on 
armatures,  field  magnets  and  armature  reaction.  Chap- 
ter VI.  Is  devoted  to  generators,  and  Is  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  dealing  with  efficiency  of  operation,  the 
next  with  constant-potential  generators  and  the  last  with 
constant-current  machines.  In  the  next  chapter  motors 
are  similarly  treated,  and  after  a  general  discussion  of 
the  iirinclple  of  action,  armature  reaction  and  power,  the 
shunt  and  the  series  types  are  described,  and  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  industrial  applications  of  both 
kinds  for  driving  machine  tools  and  in  rolling  mills. 
Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as 
dynamotors,  motor  generators,  boosters  and  storage  bat- 
teries, and  the  final  chapter  contains  instructions  for  op- 
erating central  station  equipment. 


About  100  molders  and  core  makers  employed  by  the 
Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  X.,  are  on  a 
strike.  No  question  of  wages  is  Involved,  but  the  molders 
objected  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  molding 
machine  operatives.  Heretofore  the  machine  issue  has 
not  been  raised  as  molding  machine  men  were  counted 
as  apprentices,  but  when  the  company  increased  the  num- 
ber of  machine  men  beyond  the  basis  of  the  apprentice 
ratio  the  molders  protested  and  later  went  out. 


The  Fort  Worth  Wagon  Factory,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is 
now  finishing  its  buildings  and  hopes  to  be  turning  out 
wagons  within  90  days.  This  company  Is  Incorporated 
for  $150,000,  and  not  $15,000,  as  reported  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  March  9.  It  will  manufacture  high  grade  farm 
wagons.  I.  H.  Burney  Is  president ;  Van  Zandt  Jarvis, 
vice-president ;  C.  Hightower.  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
Warren  Heaton,  manager. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advani-ei    Ovi-r    the    Prevlon-t    Week    in     Heavy  Type, 

DeellneH  in  ItnlieN. 

At  date,  one  week,  ooe  month  and  one  yeai'  previous. 

Mar.22,  MaiM5,  Keb.22,  Mar.23, 

PIG   IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton  :  1911.  1911.     1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia     JIS.SO  $15.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundr.v  No.  2,  Valley  furnace. .  13.75  13.75     13.75  16.25 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati       14.25  14.25     14.2,5  16.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  .\la.  11.00  11.00     11.00  13.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  local.  Chicago..  15.50  15.50     15.50  18.25 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.25  15.25     14.50  18.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75  13.75     13.75  10.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90  15.90     15.90  18.40 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.40  14.40     14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago  17.50  17.50     17.50  19.00 

COKE,    CO!V?iKl,I,SVIl,L.E, 
Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.  1.55  1.55       1.45       2.00 

Furnace  coke,  future  delivery.  . .  1.75  1.75       1.60       2.25 

Foundry  cok-^,  prompt  shipment.  2.00  •  2.00       2.00       2.60 

Foundry   coke,   future   delivery..  2.25  2.25       2.25  2.75 

BILLETS,  iSe.,  Per  Gross  Tun  : 

Bessemer  billets.  Pittsburgh 23.00  2.3.00     23.00  27.50 

Forgins   billets.    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia  25.40  25.40     25.40  30.60 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00     29.00  33.00 

OLf>  M.*.TEUIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails.  Chic.iio li-oO  15.50     15.50  19.00 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia 18.50  18.50     18.00  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25  13.25     13.00  17.00 

Car    wheels,    Philadelphia 14.00  14.00     14.00  16.75 

Heavy   steel  scrap,    Pittsburgh..  li.OO  14.25     14.75  17.00 

neav.v  steel  scrap,  Chicago 12.00  12.00     12.50  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  14.00  14.00     14.50  16.50 

FINISHED  IRO.N  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  rails,  heavy,  at  mill..  1.23  1.25       1.25       1.25    . 

Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  1.37'/^    1.37%    1.37%    1.55 

Common   iron   bars,   Chicago....  1.27y2    1-27%    1.30       1.55 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..  1.35  1.35        1.35        1.03 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56       1.56       1.61 

Steel    bars.    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40       1.40       1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56       1.36       1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40       1.40       1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...  1.56  1.56       1.56       1.66 

Beams.   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40       1.40       1.30 

Angles,   tidewater.  New  York...  1.56  1.56       1.56       1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40       1.40       1.30 

Skelp,  grooved  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1..30  1.30       1.30       1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1.35  1.35       1.35       1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Pittsburgh  2.20  2.20       2.20       2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh' l.SO  1.80       1.75       1.85 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 1.70  1.60       1.00       1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*...  2.10  2.10       2.05       2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.50  12.50     12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York.  .  12.25  12.25     12.37%  13.37% 

Spelter,   New   York 5.65  5.65       5.60       5.73 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.50  5.50       5.45       5.58 

Lead,   New  York 4.40  4.37%    4.42%    4.45 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.35  4.22%    4.27%    4.30 

Tin,   New  York 40..>0  39.75     44.75  32.35 

Antimony,  Hallctt,  New  York...  9.i2%    9.23       8.00       8.23 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  b03,  New  York  $3.94  $3.94     $3.94  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
<  ■  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  1.5c. :  Boston,  ISc. :  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  18c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22i4c. ;  New^  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45e.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  SOc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95e.  on 
sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter,  6oc.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  l.-lOc.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55e.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. :  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  14  i°-  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1..55e..  net;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  ij  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  effective  September  1,  1909;  tees,  3  in. 


and  up,  1.4.5c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  aud  up.  1.4i>c.  u>  1.4.jc.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.4.5c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  liKW ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  l."5c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  y^  in.  thick,  6V:i  iu-  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price  U'Pf  pound)  of  plates: 

Uectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  spt'citicatlons  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6. 
1903,  or  eyuivalent,  V-i-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  luu  hi. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  Vi-in.  plaies.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vl-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  lake  base  ])rice.  I'lalcs  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
ihan  11  lb.  per  square  fool  down  to  the  weight  of  310-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-1  Oln. 

.Mlowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  b.v  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under   Vi-ln.   to  and   including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gau.ges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  S 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (iucluding  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

■■  A.  1!.  il.  A."  and  ordinarv  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  stool 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widtlis  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in..  Inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in    up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in..  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 23 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.   to  1 

ft. J  inclusive 50 

Cuttmg  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  i  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lot.s  from  store  are  as  follows  :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.7.5c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c.; 
No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.:  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
20,  2.35c. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
16,  2.0.5c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.:  Nos  22  to  24.  2.1.5c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.80c. ;  Ntf. 
29,  2.35c. ;  No.  30,  2.45e.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12.  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c. ;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets,  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from   October  1 : 


Bntt  Weld. 

, Steel. V 

Black.  Galv. 


f Iron. V 

Black.  Galv. 


%.  H,  %  in 72  58  68 

fin 75  63  71 

to  1%  In 79  69  75 

to  3  in 80  70  76 

Lap  Weld. 

2   in 76  66  •     72 

2%  to  4  In 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to   12   in 75  59  71 

13   to   15   in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

%.   'A.  %  in fiM  .59  65 

It,  in 74  68  70 

^  to  1%  In 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  oxtra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  In 69  59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60         54 

^  to  1%  in 67  61  63         57 

2   to  3   in 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 65  59  61         55 

2%  to  4  in 67  61  63         57 

4%  to  6  In 66  60  62         56 

7  to  8  in 59  40  55         45 


34 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1>4,  2  to  3  in..  .Butt  Weld  f  Will  be  sold  at  two    (2) 

points  lower  basing  (bigli- 

<  er  price)    than  merchant 

I  or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2,  2V4to  4  iu Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  £or  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  .5  per  cent.  Prices  tor  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3i  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows: 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  IVi  in 49         43 

1%  to  214  in 61  43 

2%   in •. 63  48 

2%  to  .')  in 69  53 

2%  in.  and  smaller,  over  IS  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to   destinations  east   of   the   Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29  to  $30  per  gross  ton.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to  9, 
per  100  lb.,  terms  GO  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days, 
carload  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90 ;  car- 
load lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized  $1.95.  Gal- 
vanized barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80.  Wire 
nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 
10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  LB. 

Nos Oto9       10        11   12>«:12^  13        14         15        16 

Annealed $1.7.5     1.80     1.85     1.90     2.00     2.10     2.20     2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Market  and  Stone   Wire   in    Bundles,   Discount  from    standard 
List. 
Bright  and  Annealed  : 

9  and  coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2V> 

27  to  36 SO  and  a 

Galvanized  : 

9  and  coarser 73  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72%  and  10 

27  to  36 72Vj 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished  : 

0  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  2G 75  and  in 

27  to  30 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  ba.se; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. :  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

♦-•-• . 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  March  22,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  new  inquiry  for 
malleable  Bessemer  and  foundry  iron,  but  there  is  very  little 
doing  iu  standard  Bessemer  or  basic.  The  Iron  City  Sani- 
tary Mfg.  Company  has  bought  a  round  tonnage  of  North- 
ern No.  2  foundry  at  a  little  under  $14,  Valley  furnace,  for 
delivery  prior  to  July  1,  and  $14.25,  Valley  furnace,  for 
second  half  delivery.  The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company 
is  in  the  market  for  about  2000  tons  of  No.  2  for  third 
quarter  delivery.  We  note  sales  of  close  to  1500  tons  of 
malleable  Bessemer  at  about  $13.75,  Valley  furnace,  for 
second  quarter  delivery.  We  quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 ; 
malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75;  basic,  $13.75  to  $14;  No.  2 
foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c. 
a  ton. 

Steel. — There  is  not  much  new  inquiry,  nearly  all  con- 
sumers being  covered  by  special  contracts,  but  specifications 
for  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  are  quite  active.  Shipments 
of  steel  by  the  mills  are  heavier  than  for  some  time.  We 
quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  up  to, 
but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and 
tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths.  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Toungs- 
town.  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  IVs-in. 
billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras 
for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added. 


(By  Mail.) 
Some  lines  are  holding  up  well  in  demand,  while  others 
have  fallen  off,  a  fair  average  being  maintained.  The  billet 
and  rail  sales  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
reports  that  actual  orders  so  far  this  month  show  a  slight 
increase  over  the  same  period  in  February,  which  was  a 
very  good  month.  Pig  iron  consumers  as  a  rule  are  buying 
cautiously,  not  being  convinced  that  present  prices  will  hold. 
Bessemer  and  basic  iron  are  quiet,  but  foundry  is  fairly 
active.  A  sanitary  interest  has  bought  quite  a  large  ton- 
nage, and  one  of  the  Westinghouse  companies  has  also  been 
a  buyer.  Bessemer  remains  firm  at  $15,  basic  $14  for  for- 
ward delivery.  No.  2  foundry  $lo.7.j  to  $14  and  malleable 
Bessemer  about  $14,  all  at  furnace.  Consumers  are  speci- 
fying quite  freely  against  their  contracts  for  billets  and 
sheet  bars  and  the  steel  market  is  firm.  In  finished  iron  and 
steel  the  demand  on  the  whole  is  not  as  active  as  it  was  a 
month  ago,  but  there  is  a  hopeful  feeling  that  with  the  ad- 
vent of  spring  trade  it  will  show  an  increase.  The  scrap 
market  is  dull  and  prices  have  declined.  Coke  is  in  better 
demand  with  prices  slightly  higher. 

Ferromanganese. — Prices  continue  weak,  and  new  de- 
mand is  quiet.  A  sale  of  about  200  tons  of  foreign  80  per 
cent.,  for  delivery  over  the  second  half  of  the  year,  has  been 
made  at  a  price  very  close  to  $38,  Baltimore.  We  quote  80 
per  cent,  foreign  for  prompt  shipment  at  $37.25  to  $37.50 
and  for  the  second  half  at  about  $.38,  IJaltimore.  The 
freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — Inquiry  is  light  and  prices  are  weak.  A 
recent  sale  of  about  250  tons  for  forward  delivery  is  re- 
ported at  a  price  very  close  to  $53,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote 
50  per  cent,  at  $53.50  to  $54,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery 
up  to  July ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11  per 
cent,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ash- 
land furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — -^n  inquiry  for  500  tons  is  reported  in  the 
market,  on  which  quotations  .of  $29.50  to  $30  have  been 
made.  We  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made  from  all 
pig  iron,  at  $29.50  to  $30.  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — A  sale  of  1500  tons  of  sheared  iron  plates  for 
second  quarter  delivery  is  reported  on  the  basis  o£  about 
1.72^ic.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  is  fairly  active.  The 
mills  in  this  district  have  a  moderate  amount  of  business  on 
their  books.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c. ;  sheared 
steel  skelp,  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and 
sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  con- 
sumers' mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — New  inquiry  is  light.  Most  consumers 
covered  their  requirements  some  time  ago  up  to  July  1  or 
longer,  specifications  against  which  are  coming  in  at  a  satis- 
factory rate.  Few  surplus  rods  are  being  offered  in  this 
market,  most  producers  needing  their  entire  output  for  their 
own  wire  mills.  The  second  rod  mill  just  contracted  for  by 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  to  be  built  at  Aliquip- 
pa.  Pa.,  will  make  that  company  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  rods  in  this  district.  Prices  are  firm,  and  we  quote  Bes- 
semer, open  hearth  and  chain  rods  at  $29  to  $30,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  taken  an 
order  for  3000  tons  of  standard  sections  for  a  domestic  rail- 
road in  addition  to  numerous  smaller  orders,  and  has  also 
booked  considerable  tonnage  in  standard  sections  for  export. 
The  demand  for  light  rails  is  active,  and  in  the  past  week 
the  same  company  received  new  orders  for  about  3200  tons 
and  specifications  against  contracts  for  about  900  tons. 
Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. ; 
16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40 
and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and 
are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots 
being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Standard  sections  are 
held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  is  in  the  market 
for  1000  hopper  and  1000  gondola  cars ;  Western  Maryland 
for  500  hopper  cars ;  New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston  for 
30  pay-as-you-enter  steel  street  cars ;  Barrett  Mfg.  Com- 
pany for  50  to  75  100_,000-lb.  tank  cars;  General  Chemical 
Company  for  20  steel  tank  cars ;  Montreal  Street  Railway 
Company  for  50  steel  street  cars :  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com- 
pany for  25  steel  flat  cars ;  Duluth,  Messabi  &  Northern  for 
6  steel  passenger  and  2  steel  baggage  and  mail  cars ; 
Eastern  Kentucky  Railroad  for  20  flat  cars  and  American 
Limestone  Company  for  12  steel  cars.  It  is  said  that  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  railroads  that  had  inquiries  about  read.y 
for  a  large  number  of  steel  cars  have  withdrawn  these  and 
will  not  buy  for  the  present.  The  contract  for  the  gas  holder 
for  the  Philadelphia  Company  in  this  city  has  not  been  given 
out,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  company  will  not  build 
it  at  present.  New  demand  for  plates  in  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  has  been  dull,  and  all  the  mills  are  in  need  of 
orders.  We  quote  Vt-m.  and  heavier  plates  at  1.40c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Structural  Material.— The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  taken  500  to  GOO  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Wabash 
Railroad  but  aside  from  this  no  local  jobs  have  been  given 
out  and  fabricating  concerns  report  conditions  quieter  than 
for  some  months.  There  is  not  much  inquiry,  and  it  is 
nearly  all  for  small  work.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  small 
business  that  is  being  placed  is  being  taken  at  very  low 
prices.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — Part  of  the  present  activity  among  the  tin 
plate  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  domestic  makers  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  re- 
export business  in  tin  plate.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Texas  Company  and  one  or  two  other  concerns  have  placed 
heavy  contracts  with  American  mills  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  Welsh  mills  but  for  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
so  well  filled  with  work  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  such 
orders.  This  business  has  been  done  at  prices  that  give 
the  mills  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  While  the  new  demand  for 
tin  plate  is  dull,  the  large  consumers  are  specifying  freely 
against  contracts  they  placed  in  the  last  two  months  of 
1910.  We  quote  lOO-lb.  cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  present  condition  of  the  sheet  trade  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  mills,  the  demand  being  only  fair,  while 
specifications  against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  as  they 
should.  The  leading  sheet  mills  generally  are  not  operating 
to  more  than  about  60  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Regular  prices 
in  effect  on  the  different  grades  are  printed  on  a  previous 
page. 

Bars. — Prices  on  iron  bars  are  reported  a  little  firmer, 
and  the  regular  price  of  1.40e.  on  steel  bars,  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  so  long,  is  being  firmly  held.  The  demand  for  both 
iron  and  steel  bars  is  light,  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  coming  in  only  moderately  well.  We  quote  steel 
bars  at  1.40c.  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  duU  and  prices  are  weak.  We 
quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  o.40c..  East  St.  Louis, 
equal  to  5.52M!C.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — Several  mills  report  that  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  are  coming  in  reasonably  well,  but 
the  new  demand  is  only  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs. 
Consumers  are  apparently  not  convinced  that  present  prices 
will  be  maintained.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of  mer- 
chant steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  Iron  finished  tire, 
%  X 1%  in.  and  heavier.  1.40c..  base ;  under  these  sizes, 
1.55c. :  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base ;  toe 
calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. :  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel, 
2c. ;  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  is  mostly  for  small  lots,  but 
specifications  against  orders  are  rather  satisfactory.  Regu- 
lar prices  of  1.90c.  on  structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler 
rivets  are  being  shaded  on  desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — The  wire  trade  is  active,  several 
makers  reporting  that  old  contracts  taken  on  the  basis  of 
$1.70  for  wire  nails  have  been  about  cleaned  up,  and  most 
contracts  on  their  books  are  now  at  $1.75  and  $1.80.  Con- 
sumption this  year  promises  to  be  heavy.  Several  of  the 
leading  makers  of  fencing  report  that  they  are  oversold  and 
considerably  behind  in  deliveries.  We  quote  galvanized  barb 
wire  at  $2.10:  painted,  $1.80:  annealed  fence  wire,  $1.60; 
galvanized,  $1.90 :  wive  nails.  $1.80 ;  and  cut  nails,  $1.60  to 
$1.65,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — Inquiries  for  considerable  tonnage  are  in  the 
market  from  two  or  three  of  the  Western  roads.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  is  reported  to  have  placed  3000  to  5000  kegs  with 
a  Western  mill.  Prices  are  reported  firm,  at  $1.55  for  base 
sizes.  Commencing  April  1  the  price  will  be  $1.60.  Follow- 
ing is  the  list  of  extras  now  in  force : 

,  Railroad  Spikes. 

4%,  5  and  5%  x  •/„ $1.55 

3,  314,  4.  4W,  and  .=5  x  ¥• Extra  .10 

3%.  4  and  4iA  x  '/,» Extra  .20 

3,  ay..  4  and  4i.i  X  % Extra  .30 

2%  X  % Extra  .40 

21*,  3  and  3H  i  Vw Extra  .60 

2   X   Vi6 Extra  .SO 

Boat  Spikes. 

%  In.  square,  12  to  24  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square.     8  to  Ifi  in.  long Extra  .15 

%  in.  square,     fi  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

'7i»  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra  .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

Vie  in.  square,  4  to     8  in.  long Extra  .45 

%  in.  square,     4  to     8  in.  long Extra  .75 

%  In.  square,     3  to     314  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  '/it  shorter  than  4  In.,  ^4  cent  extra. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Jobbers  are  placing  orders  only  for 
such  quantities  as  are  needed  to  maintain  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  stocks,  which  are  said  to  be  lower  than  for  several 
years.      The    total    business   being    booked   by    the   mills    is 


reasonably  large,  but  none  of  them  is  running  full  time.  The 
Wichita  Natural  Gas  Company  is  inquiring  for  20  miles  of 
6-in.,  the  High  Grade  Refining  Company  for  40  miles  of 
3-in.,  the  Dominion  Oil  Company  for  about  20  miles  of  8-in., 
and  a  Canadian  interest  is  reported  to  be  inquiring  for  10 
miles  of  G  to  8  in.,  but  second-hand  pipe  may  be  used.  It 
is  stated  that  discounts  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  printed 
on  a  previous  page  are  being  maintained. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — A  slightly  better  demand  is  noted 
for  both  hoops  and  bands,  but  it  consists  mostly  of  small 
lots.  Several  makers  state  that  specifications  on  contracts 
are  coming  in  at  a  better  rate  than  for  some  time,  but  none 
of  the  mills  is  yet  so  pushed  !\.i  to  operate  to  full  capacity. 
We  continue  to  quote  steel  hoops  at  l..")0c.  and  bands  at 
1.40c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  present  steel  card,  but  in 
exceptional  case-s,  and  for  very  desirable  orders,  slight  con- 
cessions on  these  prices  might  be  made. 

Boiler  Tubes. — All  the  large  consumers  of  both  loco- 
motive and  merchant  tubes  are  covered  by  contracts  against 
which  they  are  specifying,  but  new  buying  is  light,  and 
mostly  in  small  lots.  The  recent  adjustment  in  discounts 
on  boiler  tubes  has  put  the  market  on  a  better  basis,  and  it 
is  said  that  prices  are  being  more  firmly  held. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  market  has  quieted 
materially,  and  prices  are  weak.  Some  dealers  had  chances 
to  sell  round  tonnages  of  scrap  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
when  prices  were  higher  than  they  are  now  and  refused  to 
do  so  to  their  regret.  Consumers  are  pretty  well  covered 
and  are  not  willing  to  take  more  scrap  unless  attractive 
prices  are  made.  We  have  lowered  our  prices  on  nearly  all 
grades  of  scrap,  and  unless  the  demand  soon  improves  still 
lower  prices  are  likely.  In  the  last  day  or  two  prices  on 
cast  iron  borings  and  wrought  turnings  have  gone  off  ma- 
terially, borings  being  freely  offered  as  low  as  $9,  and  turn- 
ings at  $10,  delivered  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Sales  are 
noted  of  500  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  at  $14,  500  tons  at 
a  shade  under  this  price :  1500  tons  of  heavy  axles  turnings 
at  about  $11;  1000  tons  of  cast  iron  borings  at  about  $9.50; 
and  1000  tons  of  wrought  turnings  at  about  $10.25.  Dealers 
quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Steubenville,  Pol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   deliverv $14.00 

.    No.   1   foundry   cast $14.00  to  14.25 

No.   2   foundry   cast 13.25  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment        10.50  to  10.75 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and   Cumberland,   Md 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1  railro.ad  malleable  stock 13.00 

Grate  bars 11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron  car  axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to  20.25 

Locomotive    axles 24.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast  iron  borings 9.00  to  9.25 

•Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to  10.25 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove   plate 11.00  to  11.25 

•These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Coke. — Several  quite  large  inquiries  for  furnace  coke 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year  are  in  the  market,  but  so  far 
most  makers  are  declining  to  quote  flat  prices,  not  knowing 
what  course  the  market  may  take  between  now  and  July  1. 
A  good  many  contracts  for  furnace  coke  are  now  made  on 
a  sliding  scale,  based  on  the  price  of  basic  or  Bessemer 
iron,  and  some  of  these  that  expire  June  30  have  recently 
been  renewed  for  the  scond  half  of  the  year.  Prices  for 
prompt  shipment  are  a  little  better,  and  we  note  sales  of 
16,000  to  17,000  tons  of  furnace  coke  for  April  shipment 
at  $1.65  per  net  ton  at  oven.  The  output  of  coke  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  ConnellsviUe  regions  last  week  was 
357,471  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  over 
5000  tons.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry 
coke  at  $2.10  per  net  ton  at  oven  to  dealers,  and  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50  to  consumers ;  standard  grades  of  furnace 
coke  for  April  shipment,  $1.60  to  $1.65,  and  for  last  half 
$1.85  to  $2. 


Fletcher  Collins,  for  seven  years  connected  with  the 
office  of  Naylor  &  Co.,  dealers  in  pig  iron  and  coke,  will  en- 
gage in  the  same  lines  on  his  own  account,  with  offices  in  the 
Berger  Building,  Pittsburgh.  For  some  years  he  was  Pitts- 
burgh agent  for  the  Adrian  Furnace  Company,  and  later 
was  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.,  then  engaging  with  Naylor  &  Co. 

The  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Company's  new  branch  office 
in  Cleveland,  of  which  the  local  manager  will  be  Armfind 
.\lexandre.  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office 
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of   the   company   iu    the   Farmers'   Bank    Building,   and   of 
which  H.  D.  Stalnalier  is  district  manager. 

On  April  1   the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Cambria   Steel 
Company  will  be  removed  from  Room  917,  Park  Building,  to 
Rooms  2124-5-6  in  the  Oliver  Building. 
♦-•-# 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  March  22,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
The  only  activity  in  pig  iron  seems  to  be  emanating  in 
small  orders  from  foundries  doing  work  for  machinery 
manufacturers.  Prominent  in  this  business  are  the  makers 
of  traction  engines,  who  are  enjoying  one  of  the  most  active 
periods  in  their  history.  The  automobile  business  is  also 
on  the  increase,  as  indicated  this  week  by  orders  for  steel 
going  into  those  channels.  Bar  iron  has  strengthened,  in 
contrast  to  lower  prices  and  a  buyer's  market  on  scrap. 
Structural  materials  are  active  and  this  week's  lettings 
show  good  totals.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  blew  in  Xo.  5 
blast  furnace,  at  Gary,  and  Xo.  7,  at  South  Chicago,  March 
18.  This  makes  a  total  of  four  furnaces  in  blast  at  Gary 
and  five  at  South  Chicago.  The  four  furnaces  at  Joliet  are 
all  in  operation.  A  number  of  sales  of  open  hearth  forging 
billets  has  been  made  at  $30.60,  Chicago,  which  price  had 
been  maintained  for  some  weeks  by  ths  leading  interest. 
Liberal  orders  for  track  supplies  keep  mills  running  to  their 
capacity.  With  the  early  spring  weather  has  come  magnifi- 
cent business  for  all  kinds  of  wire  products,  which  are  going 
to  actual  consumers,  as  is  indicated  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph orders  for  prompt  shipments.  It  is  the  general  belief 
in  this  market  that,  regardless  of  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  the  trust  cases  may  go.  business  will  im- 
prove. 

Pig  Iron. — The  general  market  is  quiet.  The  principal 
inquiries  are  coming  from  manufacturers  of  traction  engines 
and  automobiles.  A  Milwaukee  manufacturer  of  plumbers' 
supplies  is  reported  to  have  bought  1000  tons  of  Southern 
iron  for  last  half  delivery.  Xo  other  recent  inquiries  of 
note  have  been  closed  in  this  market.  The  price  of  Southern 
iron  remains  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  Xo.  2  foundry  for 
the  first  half.  The  following  quotations  are  for  March  ship- 
ment, Chicago  delivery : 

Lake   Superior   charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Nortliern  coke  foundry,  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  .3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.S5  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  gray  forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern    mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable   Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silverv.  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

(By  Mail.) 

Billets. — -There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  sale  of 
billets  in  this  market.  The  leading  Interest  still  maintains 
the  maximum  price  of  $30.60,  base,  Chicago.  The  price  on 
open  hearth  rerolling  billets  continues  to  be  $25.60,  base, 
Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  good  steady  volume  of 
business  continues  on  track  supplies,  and  mills  are  running 
full.  Approximately  20,000  tons  of  standard  section  rail 
contracts  have  been  received  this  week  by  the  leading  inter- 
est, 10,000  tons  going  to  the  Great  Xorthern  and  the  bal- 
ance to  numerous  small  railroads.  Contracts  approximating 
1500  tons  of  light  rails  have  also  been  received.  Prices  are 
unchanged  and  firm  as  follows:  We  quote  standard  rail- 
road spikes  at  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square 
nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago. 
Standard  section  Bessemer  rails.  1.28c. :  open  hearth,  1.34c. 
Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20y3C. :  30  to  35  lb.. 
l.lOiAc.  to  1.24c. ;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20V'>c.  to  1.2oc. ;  12-lb., 
1.25c.  to  1.301/ic..  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural  ma- 
terial has  somewhat  improved.  Building  operations  are 
active  through  the  entire  West.  Contracts  let  last  week 
include  the  following :  Skagit  River  bridge,  Skagit  County, 
Wash.,  333  tons,  let  to  Central  States  Bridge  Company; 
Washington  Portland  Cement  Company,  luilding  frames  at 
Concrete.  Wash.,  492  tons,  to  Worden-AUen  Company ; 
Oriental  Hotel.  Dallas,  Texas,  1780  tons,  to  Xoelke-Richards 
Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  coal  tipple  for  Virginia 
Iron  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Toms  Creek,  Va.,  230  tons; 
Coal  Washery  for  American  Coal  Company  at  McComas.  W. 
Va.,  130  tons;  post-office.  North  Takima,  Wash.,  134  tons,  to 
American  Bridge  Company ;  Earle  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  2200  tons,   to   Llewellyn   Iron   Works;    Chicago,   Mil- 


waukee &  St.  Paul,  bridge  work,  644  tons,  254  tons  to 
Worden-AUen  Company  and  390  tons  to  Milwaukee  Bridge 
Company ;  Commercial  Xational  Bank,  Shreveport,  La.,  490 
tons,  to  Thomas  Fordyce,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  American  Radi- 
ator Company,  warehouse,  Denver,  Colo.,  134  tons,  to  Pat- 
terson &  Burkhardt,  Denver ;  150  ft.  riveted  span  for  Mid- 
land Valley  Railroad,  112  tons,  to  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany ;  grillage  for  Rothschild  &  Co.'s  building,  Chicago,  278 
tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company ;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  488  tons,  general  contract  let  to  Selden- 
Breck  Construction  Company,  reinforced  concrete.  We  quote 
plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  from 
store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — The  plate  business  in  this  market  is  a  trifle 
halting.  Mills  are  not  running  to  their  full  capacity,  though 
the  prospect  of  brightening  conditions  is  good.  We  quote 
mill  prices  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  store  prices,  1.80c. 
to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Specifications  against  contracts,  as  well  as 
new  business,  have  somewhat  improved  this  week.  Mills  have 
increased  their  operations  to  about  two-thirds  their  capacity 
in  order  to  care  for  the  increase.  Prices  are  well  main- 
tained. We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill : 
Xo.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ;  Xo.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. ;  No. 
10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are : 
Xo.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  Xo.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28 
black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — With  the  recent  firming  up  of  bar  iron  prices 
mills  have  increased  their  output  and  in  some  instances  are 
now  running  five  days  a  week,  with  good  prospects  for  a 
continuance.  Steel  bars  are  active.  Prices  are  firm,  as  fol- 
lows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.27i^c.  to  1.32%c. ; 
hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all 
Chicago.    From  store,  soft  steel  bars.  1.80c.  to  1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  demand  for  wire  products  in  this 
market  continues  very  good.  Inquiries  and  specifications  are 
both  holding  their  own  with  the  high  record  of  the  past  two 
weeks.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manu- 
facturing buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire,  Xo.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.7Sc. :  wire  nails.  1.9Sc. ;  painted  barb  wire, 
1.98c. ;  galvanized,  2.28c. ;  polished  staples,  1.98c. ;  galvan- 
ized, 2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Activity  in  the  pipe  business  is  noted 
as  small  municipalities  continue  to  come  into  the  market 
with  the  opening  of  spring.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  leading  interest  here  for  600  tons  of  water 
pipe  and  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  for  700  tons.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  closed  its  bids  for  1000  tons  of  water  pipe,  which  will 
be  awarded  in  the  near  future.  Gas  companies  have  been 
liberal  buyers  this  week,  having  closed  with  the  leading  in- 
terest for  a  total  of  about  3000  tons.  Routine  business  is 
very  regular  and  small  orders  of  50  to  200  tons  each  are 
numerous  and  furnish  the  bulk  of  business  at  this  season. 
Prices  continue  firm,  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  Chicago :  Water 
pipe.  4-in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in.  and  up,  $24, 
with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — A  still  further  decline  in  prices  is  noted 
this  week.  Prices  have  fallen  off  continually  for  the  past 
three  weeks,  and  a  dealer's  opinion  that  he  can  neither  buy 
nor  sell  just  about  expresses  it.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  has  issued  a  list  approximating  1000  tons  which 
closes  March  22.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  out 
with  a  list  approximating  3000  tons  which  closes  March  23. 
The  condition  of  the  scrap  market  is  far  from  parallel  with 
that  of  bar  iron.  It  is  strongly  a  buyers'  market.  Prices 
are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  and  are  as  follows  per  gross  ton  : 

Old  iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel  rails,   rerolling 13.25  to    13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.75  to    13.25 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.00  to    24.00 

Old  oar  wheels 13.25  to    13.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 12.00  to    12.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .   12.00  to    12.50 
Shoveling    steel 11.50  to    12.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.50  to  $13  00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14  50  to    15  00 

Steel  angle  bars n.oo  to    11.50 

Iron    ear   axles 19.00  to    19.50 

•  Steel  car  axles is.OO  to    18.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11  75  to    12  '5 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 10.75  to    lliSs 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.00  to    11  50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17  25  to    17  75 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.00  to      8!50 

Machine  shop   turnings 6.75  to      7  25 

Cast  and  mixed   borings 5  25  to      5  75 

No.    1    busheling 9.75  to    10.25 

No.   2   busheling 7.50  to      8.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.50  to      9.00 

Boiler    punchings 12.50  to    13.00 

No.  I   cast  scrap 11.75  to    12.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 10.00  to    10.50 

Railroad    malleable 11.00  to    11.50 

-\gricultural    malleable 10.00  to    10  50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.75  to      9.25 
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Philadelphia 

PniLADELPHiA,  Pa.,  March  21,  1911. 

Small  lot  buying'  characterizes  the  pig  iron  market.  A 
little  quiet  business  has  been  done  for  third  quarter  delivery, 
and  consumers  would  place  orders  for  round  lots  if  pro- 
ducers would  be  willing  to  accept  forward  business.  Con- 
sumers of  low  grade  iron  show  the  most  active  interest  in 
the  market  at  this  time.  In  finished  materials  buying  con- 
tinues fairly  active  and  mills  in  this  territory  are,  for  the 
most  part,  operating  at  an  unchanged  productive  rate.  East- 
ern billet  makers  still  note  a  lack  of  interest  among  usual 
large  buyers.  Sheets  have  been  more  active.  A  moderate 
demand  for  bars  is  noted  at  unchanged  prices.  Negotia- 
tions for  round  lots  of  furnace  coke  are  pending.  Prices  of 
both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  are  firm.  Old  materials  are 
duller  and  prices  of  some  of  the  leading  grades  show  a 
decline. 

Iron  Ore. — Inquiry  for  low  phosphorus  ores  is  reported 
and  negotiations  for  other  grades  are  under  way,  but  no 
sales  have  been  reported.  Imports  at  this  port  during  the 
week  ending  March  18  aggregated  11,300  tons,  valued  at 
$34,829. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions,  particularly  in  the  foundry 
grades,  have  been  closely  confined  to  small  lots  for  prompt 
and  near  future  delivery.  In  some  instances  the  volume  of 
business  of  this  character  is  reported  to  have  been  quite 
large,  so  that  the  recent  large  lot  movement  has  not  been 
missed.  Other  sellers,  however,  report  much  quieter  condi- 
tions as  far  as  the  demand  for  prompt  and  second  quarter 
iron  is  concerned.  Inquiry  for  extended  delivery  is  active. 
but  in  very  few  cases  will  sellers  consider  business  of  that 
character.  Some  quiet  sales  for  third  quarter  have  been 
made  to  regular  customers,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come 
openly  into  the  market,  and  it  is  stated  that  such  business 
has  been  done  either  at  the  top  of  the  market  or  slightly 
above  it.  While  in  quite  a  few  cases  $15.75  to  $16  is  being 
tlone  for  No.  2  X  foundry,  delivered  in  this  territory,  there 
is  still  iron  of  that  grade-  available  at  $15.50  for  prompt 
and  second  quarter  shipment.  The  amount  of  iron  available 
at  the  inside  quotation  is  reported  as  gradually  becoming 
smaller.  Cast  iron  pipe  makers  have  taken  on  several  lots 
of  low  grade  iron,  one  sale  of  1000  tons  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania iron  for  prompt  shipment  being  reported  at  $15, 
delivered.  One  concern,  it  is  understood,  is  negotiating  for 
a  block  of  25,000  tons  of  Southern  iron,  including  Nos.  2,  3 
and  4  grades.  Both  Northern  and  Southern  low  grade  irons 
for  early  delivery  are  reported  as  somewhat  scarce.  The 
movement  in  Virginia  foundry  irons  has  been  less  active, 
but  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained  at  the  recent  level. 
Inquiries  for  forge  iron  for  mill  purposes  continue  to  come 
out  in  moderate  quantities,  and  a  scarcity  of  this  grade  is 
believed  likely ;  quotations  have  advanced  on  moderate  sales, 
business  being  done  at  prices  ranging  from  $14.75  to  $15,  de- 
livered, and  several  makers  are  now  quoting  $15.25.  The 
demand  for  steel  making  iron  has  quieted  down.  No  further 
inquiries  for  basic  are  reported,  and,  while  $15.25  could 
probably  be  done,  some  makers  name  $15.-50  as  their  mini- 
mum price.  Small  sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  are  re- 
ported at  the  recent  market.  Notwithstanding  the  decreased 
demand,  prices  are  very  strong,  several  producers  being  well 
sold  up  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  first  half  and 
awaiting  development.s  before  quoting  for  more  extended 
shipment.  For  near  future  delivery  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
territory  the  following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  stand- 
ard brands : 

Eastern  Penns.Tlvania,  No.  2  X  foundry. $1.5..50  to  $16.00 

Eastern   Pennsvlvania.   No.   2  plain....    1.5.25  to  15. .">0 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia.  No.  2  plain l-'i.SO  to  16.00 

Grav   forge 14.75  to  15.25 

Basic     15.25  to  15.50 

Standarrl  low  phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
ercised over  a  reported  sale  of  5000  tons  to  a  central  Penn- 
sylvania steel  mill,  for  delivery  from  October,  1911,  to 
March,  1912,  at  a  price  said  to  be  under  $36.75,  Baltimore. 
The  general  tone  of  the  market  is  weaker,  and  while  $37.50. 
Baltimore,  is  generally  quoted  for  small  lots  for  prompt 
delivery,  $37.25  is  understood  to  have  been  done  for  a  500- 
ton  lot  for  near  future  shipment. 

Billets. — Consumers  still  place  orders  in  small  lots  for 
immediate  needs,  few  being  in  excess  of  100  tons,  and  show 
practically  no  interest  in  forward  business.  Mills  are 
anxious  for  orders,  but  will  make  no  price  concessions.  Open 
hearth  rolling  billets  are  quoted  at  $2.5.40,  delivered  in  this 
vicinity,  with  ordinary  forging  billets  at  $30.40,  delivered. 

Plates. — The  volume  of  business  continues  on  about  an 
even  basis,  and  mills  are  fully  maintaining  recent  gains  in 
the  productive  rate.  General  orders  are  more  numerous  and 
some  fair  sized  business  is  pending.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  is  reported  as  negotiating  for  plates  against   its  pro- 


gramme for  building  cars,  announced  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  steel  plate  interests  had  no  bear- 
ing, it  is  stated,  on  the  general  market  situation.  Prices  are 
being  well  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum  for  ordinary  plates, 
delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — Several  large  propositions  under 
consideration  in  this  district  are  still  held  up,  although  one 
or  more  good  contracts  are  expected  to  be  closed  this  week. 
Current  busniess  consists  usually  of  small  prompt  lots,  to- 
gether with  some  small  building  work.  Fabricators  continue 
to  name  low  prices,  which  are  not  due,  it  is  said,  to  lower 
prices  for  plain  shapes,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
work  to  maintain  their  operating  forces  intact.  For  plain 
.shapes,  delivered  in  this  vicipity,  1.55c.  minimum  continues 
to  be  named. 

Sheets. — While  the  demand  is  still  of  the  miscellaneous 

lot  class,  Eiisteru  mills  report  a  larger  number  of  orders,  and 
in  instances  are  now  operating  at  full  capacity.  Consumers, 
however,  show  little  interest  in  anything  beyond  require- 
ments for  immediate  needs,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
forward  business  is  under  negotiation.  Prices  are  being  fully 
maintained  by  Eastern  mills,  the  following  range  being  named 
for  early  shipment:  Nos.  18  to  20,  2..50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24, 
2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80  7. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — A  moderate  and  small  lot  demand  continues  to 
come  out,  and  while  there  is  still  con.siderable  competition  on 
business  with  desirable  specifications,  particularly  when  the 
proportion  of  sizes  carrying  extras  is  large,  makers  in  this 
district  are  maintaining  recent  quotations.  For  refined  iron 
bars  prices  at  Eastern  mills  range  from  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  with 
various  producers  holding  firmly  at  both  rates  named,  which 
are  equivalent  to  l.o7i/2C.  to  1.45c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 
Steel  bars  are  in  fair  demand,  with  prices  firm  at  1.55c.,  de- 
livered. 

Coke. — Considerable  business  is  pending  in  furnace 
coke,  while  consumers  of  foundry  coke  show  a  little  more 
interest  in  the  market  in  view  of  placing  usual  contracts  in 
the  near  future.  Current  business  has  been  confined  to 
moderate  lots  at  unchanged  prices.  Quotations  are  being 
firmly  maintained,  the  following  range,  per  net  ton,  about 
representing  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards  in 
this  district : 

Connellsville   furnace  col;e $.S.90  to  $4.25 

Foundry    coke 4.40  to    4.65 

Mountain   furnace  coke 3.50  to    3.85 

Foundry    colio 4.00  to    4.25 

Old  Material. — Consumers  show  little  interest  in  the 
market,  and  prices  in  leading  grades  have  undergone  a  slight 
decline  As  the  mills  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  various 
grades  of  scrap,  they  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  reduced 
offering  prices,  and  sales  have  been  made  at  the  lower  levels. 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  has  been  sold  in  1000-ton  lots  at 
$14  and  $14.25,  delivered.  Railroad  wrought  has  sold  at 
$17.25,  wrought  turnings  at  $10,  and  cast  borings  at  $9.50, 
delivered,  in  each  case  a  decline  of  50  cents  a  ton  being  noted. 
Considerable  interest  is  shown  in»the  Government's  offering 
of  a  cargo  of  Panama  scrap,  approximating  1700  tons,  at 
Pier  G,  Port  Richmond,  this  city,  on  which  bids  go  in  on 
Wednesday,  March  22.  The  following  range  of  prices  is 
named  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia 
ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  beavv  melting  steel  scrap $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 15.00  to  15.50 

Low    ntu)spUorus    heavy     melting    steel 

scrap    18.00  to  18.50 

Old  steel  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old    Iron    axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron   rails 18.50  to  19.00 

Old   car   wheels 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   ]    railroad  wroualit 17.00  to  17.50 

Wrought  iron  pipe 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    I    forge  fire 12.25  to  12.75 

No.  2   light  iron 8.00  to  8.50* 

Wrought    turnings 9.75  to  10.25 

Cast   borings .  .  .  T ; 9.25  to  9.75 

Machinerv    cast 14.50  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.50  to  13.00* 

Grate    bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 11-50  to  12.00 

^  Nominal.  » 

. -•-•-• 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  22,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — No  inquiries  are  coming  from  furnace  intei^ 
ests  and  sellers  are  deferring  the  consideration  of  prices 
until  consumers  appear  ready  to  buy.  Shipments  from  the 
docks  continue  light,  showing  little  improvement  over  a 
month  ago.  Vesselmen  are  preparing  for  a  late  start  in  ore 
shipping,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  boats  operated  by 
companies  having  connections  with  ore  or  furnace  interests 
will  not  be  placed  in  commission  till  late  in  May.  We  quote 
prices  as  follows :  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessc- 
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mer,  $4.75 ;   Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;   Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — The  Best  Foundry  Company,  Bedt'ord,  Ohio, 
whose  inquiry  was  noted  last  week,  has  purchased  through 
the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  American  Stove  Company,  of 
which  it  is  a  subsidiary  concern,  lOOU  tons  of  Northern  No. 
2  foundry  iron  and  1500  tons  of  Southern  Xo.  2  for  last 
half  delivery.  With  the  Ohio  silvery  iron  contracted  for  a 
week  ago,  this  company  has  bought  in  all  400  tons  for  last 
half  delivery.  The  Xorthem  iron  went  to  a  Cleveland  fur- 
nace at  $14.25,  at  furnace,  the  buyer  having  the  advantage 
of  a  45c.  freight  rate,  as  compared  with  a  90c.  rate  from  the 
Valley.  For  the  Southern  iron  a  price  of  $11,  Birmingham, 
for  No.  2,  was  secured.  The  market  is  not  active,  most 
other  sales  reported  being  in  small  lots  of  foundry  grades. 
We  note  the  sale  of  800  tons  of  malleable  by  a  Cleveland 
agency  for  last  half  delivery.  A  Canton,  Ohio,  consumer  is 
feeling  the  market  on  prices  for  3000  tons  of  basic,  which 
appears  verj'  firm  at  a  minimum  price  of  $13.75.  There  is 
an  inquiry  from  a  Barberton.  Ohio,  consumer  for  6000  tons 
for  the  last  half,  of  which  SCJOO  tons  is  Southern  and  the 
remainder  foundry,  Bessemer  and  high  silicon.  We  note 
the  sale  in  northern  Ohio  of  a  500-ton  lot  and  a  300-ton  lot 
of  No.  2  Southern  for  the  second  quarter.  The  general 
asking  prices  on  Southern  iron  are  $11.25  for  No.  2  for  the 
third  quarter  and  $11.50  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Valley 
and  Cleveland  furnace  prices  are  firm  at  $13.75  to  §14  at 
furnace  for  No.  2  foundry  for  the  second  quarter  and  $14.23 
to  $14.50  for  the  last  half.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the 
second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Northern  foundry,  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 14.2."^ 

Northern  foundry,  No.  3 14.01) 

Gray  forge 13.50 

Southern  foimdry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery.  S  per  cent,  silicon IS.OO 

Coke. — A  local  furnace  interest  has  closed  a  contract 
for  70ix>  tons  of  furnace  coke  per  month  for  the  second 
quarter  deliverj-.  There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  small 
lots  of  foundry  coke,  mostly  for  spot  shipment.  Prices  are 
firm.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at 
$1.55  to  $1.60,  per  net  ton.  at  even,  for  spot  shipment ;  about 
$1.65  for  the  second  quarter,  and  $1.75  to  $1.90  for  the  last 
half.  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  to 
$2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Old  Material. — There  is  some  demand  for  small  lots  of 
steel  scrap,  but  the  market  is  not  active  and  prices  are  not 
firm.  The  maximum  price  that  local  mills  are  willing  to 
pay  for  heavy  melting  steel  appears  to  be  $13.  Dealers  are 
complaining  that  some  consumers  are  not  taking  scrap 
already  bought,  but  they  expect  prices  to  stiffen  up  again  in 
a  short  time  and  are  making  no  attempts  to  move  yard  stocks 
in  the  present  market.  The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  receives 
bids  March  22  on  about  its  usual  tonnage.  Dealers'  prices 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel   rails §14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy    melting  steel 12.75  to  13.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural   malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Light  btindled  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron  car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 7.00  to  7.50 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings...  7.50  to  8.00 

Steel  axle  turnings 9.00  to  9.25 

No.   1    busheling 11.25  to  11.75 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.25 

No.  1   cast 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove   plate 11.00  to  11.25 

Bundled   tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — -While  no  large  inquiries  are 
coming  out,  mill  agencies  report  a  good  volume  of  small 
orders  and  specifications.  Specifications  continue  to  come 
freely  from  the  implement  manufacturers,  and  bolt  makers 
are  ordering  quite  well.  Some  of  the  latter  have  taken  on 
considerable  business  in  track  bolts.  Rivet  makers  are  also 
getting  a  better  volume  of  orders  than  for  some  time.  Prices 
on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  are  firm  at 
1.40c..  Pittsburgh.  While  the  demand  for  plates  is  not 
active,  there  is  an  improvement  in  small  orders.  The  demand 
for  structural  material  is  fairly  good,  considerable  tonnage 
coming  out  in  small  lots.  A  large  amount  of  work  requiring 
round  tonnages  is  in  prospect.  Bids  have  been  received  for 
the  new  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland.  330  tons,  and  the 
Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit,  300  tons.  The  Dyer  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  placed  a  contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Company.  Minneapolis,  for  300  tons  for  a  sugar 
plant  in  Elsinore,  Utah.  The  American  Bridge  Company 
has  taken  110  tons  for  a  bridge  for  the  Detroit  United  Rail- 


ways, Detroit,  Mich.  The  demand  for  sheets  is  fair  and 
regular  prices  are  being  maintained.  The  demand  for  iron 
bars  is  only  moderate ;  the  price  of  1.30c.  at  mill  is  being 
generally  maintained,  although  a  Western  mill  has  recently 
shaded  this  price  $2  a  ton.  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  placed  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Company  for  1500  tons  of  pipe  for  its  Water  Works  Depart- 
ment, mostly  8  and  12  in.,  at  $22.80  a  net  ton. 


The  Bassett-Presley  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  jobber  in 
iron  and  steel,  will  move  its  offices  April  1  from  the  Western 
Reserve  Building  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Building. 

^-•-♦^ 

Cincinnati 

CiKCiNNATi,  Ohio,  March  22,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  past  few  days  show  a  falling  off  in  both 
inquiries  and  orders.  The  actual  business  booked  was  much 
behind  the  corresponding  week  in  February.  An  encourag- 
ing feature  is  the  movement  of  contract  iron,  as  consumers 
are  not  asking  the  furnaces  to  hold  up  deliveries,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  urging  more  prompt  shipment. 
No  inquiries  for  large  tonnages  are  coming  in,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  being  worked  on  are  from  either  the  Indiana 
or  St  Louis  territory  with  a  fair  number  of  requests  for 
prices  on  small  lots  from  nearby  melters.  Consumers  of 
Southern  iron  who  are  now  in  the  market  appear  willing  to 
close  for  last  half  shipment  on  a  basis  of  $11,  Birmingham, 
and  there  are  several  producers  who  are  taking  care  of  their 
old  customers  at  this  figure  for  third  quarter  movement,  while 
it  is  rumored  that  a  few  contracts  have  been  made  at  the 
same  price  extending  through  the  last  half.  Northern  iron 
is  firm  at  $14,  at  furnace,  for  either  prompt  shipment  or  for 
delivery  through  the  third  quarter.  Several  producers  are 
asking  $]4..50  for  shipment  after  July  1,  but  they  are  not 
booking  any  business  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  orders 
for  special  brands.  Sales  include  500  tons  of  Southern 
No.  3  foundry  to  an  Illinois,  consumer  at  $11.  Birminghana, 
for  last  half  shipment ;  two  lots  of  300  tons  each  to  Michi- 
gan manufacturers  at  $11  for  second  quarter;  2000  tons  of 
Jackson  County  silvery,  on  a  basis  of  $16.50  for  8  per  cent, 
silicon,  July-December  shipment,  to  a  Northern  foundry ;  two 
lots  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry  aggregating  about  lOOO  tons 
at  $14,  April-September,  to  Illinois  users.  Malleable  is  quiet 
and  quoted  around  $14  to  $14.25  for  any  shipment  up  to 
October  1.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as 
follows,  for  first  quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14  75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14  25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13  75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundrv '.   13  50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft.  .  .'. " '  '    1475 

Southern  coke,  No    2  soft 14.25 

Southern   gray    forge .    13.0O 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17  70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15  70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15  "'0 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 ]   1470 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25  '5 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.5(i 

{By   Hail.) 

Colce. — Eastern  consumers  have  inquiries  out  for  fur- 
nace coke  aggregating  about  1000  tons  a  month.  Deliveries 
are  to  commence  April  1,  and  the  tonnage  involved  will  be 
divided  about  equally  in  contracts  for  six  months'  and  one 
year's  supply.  Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  firmer  and  is 
now  quoted  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Wise  County  and 
Pocahontas  product.  In  all  three  fields  furnace  coke,  for 
spot  shipment,  is  sold  around  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  net  ton  at 
oven;  for  the  second  quarter,  $1.65  to  $1.75  is  asked,  and 
for^shipment  the  remainder  of  the  year,  all  the  way  from 
$1.70  to  $2  is  quoted,  which  also  represents  the  figures  for 
12  months'  contracts.  Foundry  coke  is  quiet,  and  only 
carload  lots  are  being  sold.  The  prompt  shipment  price  is 
about  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven,  with  the  usual  premium  of 
2.5c.  per  ton  asked  on  future  shipment  contracts. 

Finished  Material. — A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in 
structural  material,  and  if  the  inquiries  now  being  figured  on 
all  develop  into  orders,  there  certainly  will  be  no  cause  fop 
complaint  with  either  the  local  jobbers  or  mill  agents.  Sheets 
are  better  sellers  than  plates.  Hoops  and  bands  are  con- 
tracted for  only  moderately  well.  Railroad  track  material 
is  not  in  great  demand,  and  only  small  orders  to  fill  imme- 
diate requirements  are  reported  as  placed  during  the  past 
few  days.  The  mill  price  of  structural  material  and  plates 
remains  at  1.40c..  Pittsburgh,  and  the  local  warehouse  quo- 
tations are  from  1.8.5c.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — While  there  has  been  a  lull  in  business, 
prices  do  not  seem  to  have  changed  appreciably.  The  Nor- 
folk &  Western  and  the  Southern  each  sold  last  week  about 
5000   tons   of  scrap,   but   none  of   this  was  taken  by   local 
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dealers.     Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.   1   railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel    turnings,   net    ton G.OO  to  6.50 

No.   1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,    net  ton 8.00  to  0.00 

Old  Iron  axles,  net   ton 17.50  to  18.50 

Bundled    sheet    scrap,    gross   ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old    Iron    rails,    gross    ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Uelaylng  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old   car   wheels,   gross   ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton..    11.00  to  11.50 

•  ■  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  20,  1011. 

An  encouraging  feature  is  the  marked  improvement  since 
March  1  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  building  material. 
Leading  contractors  state  that  the  outlook  for  activity  in 
building  is  good.  The  prospect  for  railroad  buying  is  better 
and  further  sales  of  standard  rails  have  been  made.  Sales 
of  cement  are  very  heavy  hero  and  at  Kansas  City,  where 
400.0(X)  barrels  were  contracted  for  last  week,  of  which 
SO.tXH)  barrels  were  purcbased  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railroad. 

Pig  Iron. — So  far  as  large  inquiries  or  sales  are  con- 
cerned the  market  for  pig  iron  was  dull  the  past  week,  but 
merchaul  sellers  reported  a  fair  business  with  small  consum- 
ers. Large  buyers  are  taking  iron  due  on  contracts  close  up 
to  the  time  specified.  The  sale  of  1200  tons  of  No.  2  North- 
ern foundry  and  1000  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  to  a 
stove  company  is  reported  for  shipment  over  the  last  half. 
A  leading  agency  mentions  sales  to  various  parties  aggre- 
gating 800  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry,  for  shipment 
over  the  second  and  third  quarters.  Another  office  reports 
a  sale  of  1(X)0  tons  of  5  per  cent,  silicon  iron  and  000  tons 
of  No.  2  Southern  foundry,  both  for  future  delivery,  and 
the  representative  of  a  leading  interest  mentions  sales  of 
400  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry.  An  inquiry  is  out  for 
1200  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  soft  and  -100  tons  of  No.  2 
Southern  foundry,  both  for  shipment  over  the  last  half ;  also 
for  400  tons  of  ferromanganese  for  the  same  delivery.  There 
is  some  irregularity  in  Southern  prices,  but  there  are  suffi- 
cient offerings  to  make  the  price  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry 
$11,  Birmingham,  for  shipment  over  tlie  second  and  third 
quarters,  and  $11..")0  for  the  fourth  quarter  only.  Low  grade 
Southern  continues  scarce.  Northern  No.  2  foundry  is 
quoted  at  $14  to  $14..50.  Ironton. 

Coke. — The  market  is  not  as  active  as  it  was,  but  the 
tone  is  strong.  As  far  as  reported  the  sales  for  the  past 
week  were  quite  small  in  volume,  but  there  are  some  in- 
quiries covering  large  tonnages  that  are  said  to  be  pending 
and  likely  to  be  closed  within  a  few  days.  We  quote  stand- 
ard Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  at  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  net 
ton,  at  oven,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  first 
half,  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Old  Material. — Continued  dullucirs  in  the  demand  for 
scrap  iron  and  steel  is  reported,  and  the  situation  has 
lapsed  again  into  a  dealers'  market.  Prices  have  eased  off 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  w^eaker.  The  only  railroad  offer- 
ings the  past  week  were  the  following :  Chicago  &  Alton. 
200  tons ;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  400  tons.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  as  follows: 

01(1  iron  rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerollirg 13.00  to  13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.00  to-  12.50 

Rolaving  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.50  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron   fish   plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car   axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  lusles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1    railro.id  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway    springs •.  10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 9.00  to  n..50 

Mixed  borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    hushellng 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

No.   1    cast  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  east  scrap; 9.00  to  9.50 

Eailroad    malleable 9.00  to  9.50 

AffricuKnral    malleable ,8.50  to  9.00 

Pipes  and  flues S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  standar(' 
rails  is  improving,  and  the  lending  interest  reports  closing 
contracts  with  five  railroads  for  a  tonnage  aggregating  70 
miles.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  coming  from  lumber  inter- 
ests for  light  rails.     The  demand  for  structural  material  is 


moderate.  For  bars  there  are  only  scattering  inquiries. 
The  demand  for  track  material  is  steady  and  fairly  good. 
A  sale  of  l."i(J.">  kegs  of  spikes  is  reported. 


The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Building,  to  be  erected  at  the  De  Baliviere  entrance  to  For- 
est Park,  has  been  awarded  to  James  Stewart  &  Co,  at  their 
bid  of  $300,000. 

The  Miller  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  Howard  E.  Miller,  Webb  T.  Miller,  W.  S.  Sands 
and  others. 

♦-•-♦ 

Biimingham 

BiRMi.NGiiAM,   Al.\.,   March   20,    1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  keeps  up  very  satisfactorily,  though 
nothing  large  is  pending,  and  the  volume  of  business  booked 
the  past  week  has  been  relatively  light.  Shipments  on  Feb- 
ruary sales  are  moving  out  wit  a  good  rate,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Alabama  stocks  on  furnace  yards  will  this 
month  show  a  still  further  decline.  Consumers  generally 
are  not  believed  to  have  any  large  accumulations  in  foun- 
dry yards.  This  is  surely  true  as  to  the  foundries  of  the 
South.  One  of  the  large  interests  here  announces  its  sched- 
ule of  prices  on  No.  2  foundry  basis,  Birmingham,  at  $11 
for  prompt  shipment  or  lor  deliv?ries  extending  through  the 
second  quarter :  for  the  third  quarter,  $11.25,  and  for  the 
final  quarter  of  1011  the  price  is  held  firm  at  $11.50. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  past  week  has  shown  little,  if 
any,  change.  New  business  appears  to  have  been  light,  but 
better  prices  are  undoubtedly  being  maintained  for  all  the 
pipe  now  selling.  An  inquiry  for  Los  Angeles  has  had  care- 
ful consideration,  but  contracts  have  not  yet  been  closed  on 
this  lot.  It  is  thought  that  without  doubt  this  business 
will  come  to  the  Birmingham  district  foundries.  No  change 
is  recorded  in  the  rate  of  production,  while  stocks  on  foun- 
dry yards  have  been  slightly  reduced.  Manufacturers  here 
report  that  the  following  quotations,  per  net  ton.  f.o.b. 
foundries  here,  correctly  represent  minimum  figures:  4  lo 
6  in.,  $22;  8  to  12  in..  $20:  over  12  in.,  an  average  of 
$19.     Gas  pipe  $1  per  ton  higher. 

Old  Material. — Very  little  has  been  doing.  For  some 
months  this  line  has  been  a  very  slow  and  unprofitable  one. 
Stocks  are  less  and,  therefore,  quotations  are  slightly  firmer. 
The  future,  however,  appears  to  hold  no  great  promise  of 
much  better  things  Quotations  remain  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.   cars  here : 

Old    iron    axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2  country  wrought 7.50  to  S.OO 

No.   1  machinery 10.00  to  10..50 

No.   1   steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate S.OO  to  8.50 

#  «  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo.  N.  T..  March  21.  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  aggregate  of  inquiry  for  the  week  will 
total  15,000  to  20,000  tons,  principally  foundry  grades,  with 
some  malleable  and  basic.  It  is  understood  that  the  con- 
tract for  the  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable 
for  an  agricultural  implement  maker,  which  was  mentioned 
as  under  negotiation  last  week,  was  taken  by  a  Buffalo  fur- 
■  nace.  the  hulk  of  it  being  for  first  half  delivery.  In  addition 
to  this,  orders  aggregating  a  fair  tonnage  have  been  taken, 
comprised  of  foundry,  basic  and  malleable  grades.  As  a 
rule,  not  much  active  solicitation  is  being  made  by  producers, 
as  prices  obtainable  have  not  yet  reached  a  remunerative 
point,  although  there  has  been  a  gradual  hardening  during 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and  most  furnaces  are  holding 
prices  stiffly  at  the  somewhat  higher  level  of  the  current 
s'chedule.  Comparatively  little  business  is  being  takeTi  for 
delivery  be.vond  the  first  half,  except  at  an  advance.  We 
quote  for  first  half  delivery  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.    1     X     foundry $14.75  to  $1.5.00 

No.    2     X     foundry 14.50  to  14.75 

No.    2    plain 14.25  to  14.50 

No.    3    foundry 14.00  to  14.25 

Gray     forge 13.75  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.50  to  15.00 

Basic     14..50  to  15.00 

Charcoal     17.00  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — -^  good  amount  of  business 
is  being  done  in  most  lines  of  finished  products  and  prices 
are  firm.  The  demand  for  steel  bars  is  a  little  more  active 
as  well  as  for  sheets.  The  agency  of  the  leading  interest  has 
secured  the  contract  for  the  250  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  re- 
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quired  for  the  additional  factory  building  to  be  erected  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester.  Considerable  in- 
quiry is  coming  from  Canada  for  track  materials  for  both 
steain  and  electric  railroads  and  the  Canadian  demand  is 
also  good  in  general  lines.  In  fabricated  structural  work  the 
prospects  are  bright,  with  more  business  in  sight  than  for 
some  months :  although  much  of  the  work  in  architects" 
hands  is  not  yet  ready  for  announcement.  Specifications  are 
to  be  out  next  week  for  the  structural  material  for  a  large 
foundry  plant   to  be  erected  here  at  once. 

Old  Material. — New  buying  in  scrap  has  been  limited 
in  the  past  few  days,  but  some  small  lots  have  been  sold  at 
slightly  easier  prices  than  quoted  the  preceding  week.  No 
large  offerings  are  to  be  had  on  this  easier  price  basis,  how- 
ever, as  scrap  from  outside  points  which  generally  comes  to 
this  district  is  being  taken  by  dealers  for  shipment  to  other 
consuming  markets  on  orders  contracted  for  some  time  ago 
for  future  delivery.  Shipments  to  mills  on  contracts  are 
moving  in  good  volume.  We  quote  as  follows  for  immedi- 
ate shipment,  per  gross  ton,   f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy    melting    steel $13.75  to  $14.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 17.50  to  18.00 

No.  1    railroad  wrought 15.75  to  16.25 

No.  1  railroad  .ind  machiuery  east  scrap  14.75  to  15.25 

Old    steel    axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old   iron   axles 24.00  to  25.00 

Old    car    wheels 14.75  to  15.00 

Railroad    malleable 14.00  to  14.25 

Boiler    plate 11.75  to  12.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 11.75  to  12.25 

Pipe    10.50  to  11.00 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.50  to  8.00 

Clean    east    borings 7.00  to  7.25 

4  «  » 

The  German  Iron  Market 

An  Open  Market  on  Steel  Bars 

Berlin,  March  10,  3011. 
The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  steel  bar  manufacturers, 
which  was  held  several  days  ago,  had  the  result  foreshad- 
owed in  this  correspondence.  The  price  convention  was  not 
renewed,  and  all  the  other  points  agreed  upon  in  a  prelim- 
inary way  have  also  been  dropped.  The  failure  to  reach 
an  agreement  w-as  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Hoesch  Com- 
pany to  have  prices  tixed ;  the  other  companies  regarded  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  a  combination  successfully  which 
did  not  include  that  great  interest.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  this  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  will  prove 
final — for  this  year,  at  any  rate.  As  to  the  future  tendency 
of  bar  prices,  it  is  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  the  figures 
will  not  go  much  lower  than  now,  if  any :  but  this  is 
probably  a  too  optimistic  view  of  the  matter,  even  assuming 
present  prices  to  be  about  105  to  107  marks  for  the  home 
market.  It  is  also  rather  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  state 
of  business  in  the  bar  trade.  Some  reports  assert  that  busi- 
ness has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  combination,  but  others  assert  with  equal  posi- 
tiveness  that  orders  have  been  arriving  in  pretty  good  volume 
all  along,  and  from  this  it  is  argued  that  there  is  really  a 
big  demand  still  to  be  satisfied.  Since  the  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations  no  news  has  reached  Berlin  indicating  that 
buying  has  grown  more  active. 

Increased  Activity  in  Beams 

This  week  the  Steel  Works  Union  has  voted  business 
open  in  structural  shapes  for  the  June  quarter  at  unchanged 
prices.  There  had  been  a  considerably  increased  activity  in 
beams,  consumers  having  feared  that  prices  would  be  raised, 
and  in  this  way  the  mills  have  more  work  on  hand  than 
last  month.  There  are,  however,  still  no  indications  that 
the  building  trade  will  have  the  expected  strong  revival  this 
spring;  hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  business  in  struc- 
tural shapes  will  reach  a  satisfactory  volume.  Orders  for 
-semimanufactured  steel  are  fairly  good,  consumers  having 
begun  to  contract  for  their  next  quarter's  requirements  since 
the  Union  opened  business  in  this  specialty  a  fortnight  ago. 
A  good  export  demand  is  reported ;  England  in  particular  is 
trying  to  place  orders  pretty  far  ahead,  but  German  mills 
usually  succeed  in  obtaining  price  advances  in  such  cases. 
The  outlook  for  the  rail  business  is  better.  There  will  be 
heavier  domestic  orders,  and  the  foreign  market  continues 
to  take  heavy  rails  in  good  quantities.  The  home  demand 
for  light  rails  is  also  looking  up,  and  the  business  in  grooved 
rails  remains  quite  good,  both  home  and  foreign  buyers 
taking  a  hand.  The  shipments  of  the  Union  in  semimanu- 
factured material,  structural  shapes  and  rails  in  February 
amounted  to  about  417,000  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
404,000  in  January.  The  gain  was  wholly  in  structural 
shapes. 

Heavy  plates  have  grown  more  active.  The  foreign 
market  is  especially  showing  a  big  demand.  Home  construc- 
tion shops  are  sending  in  good  orders,  and  the  shipbuilding 
mdustry  is  increasing  its  takings.  Business  is  also  good  in 
medium  plates,  and  a  moderate  improvement  in  thinner  quali- 


ties is  mentioned.  Orders  for  wire  rods  are  coming  in  better 
since  the  price  question  was  settled  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
there  is  no  urgency  in  the  demand.  The  foreign  demand  is 
steady.  The  mills  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  orders,  and 
in  some  cases  higher  prices  are  demanded  and  allowed. 

Pig  Iron  Quiet 

The  pig  iron  market  continues  quiet.  New  ordering  is 
of  light  volume.  Scrap  is  coming  on  the  market  in  larger 
volume,  but  prices  are  held  pretty  firmly,  there  being  a  good 
demand.  The  production  of  pig  in  February  was  1,1T9,H)0 
metric  tons,  with  a  gain  of  87,858  tons  over  February,  1910; 
whereas  January  had  gained  143,100  tons  over  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1910.  The  ore  trade  is  active,  but  there 
is  little  ordering  for  home  ores,  as  arrangements  had  already 
-been  made  far  ahead.  The  imports  of  ores  in  February 
showed  a  big  gain — 720,600  tons,  against  184,400  tons  in 
February,  1910.  The  heavy  movement  was  largely  a  reac- 
tion from  the  light  imports  in  January. 

The  good  reports  from  the  Belgian  market  continue. 
Another  advance  of  about  2  shillings  a  ton  for  plates  of  all 
qualities  for  export  is  mentioned.  From  the  Luxemburg- 
Lorraine  district  the  pig  iron  trade  is  reported  as  very 
quiet.  Production  is  increasing  there  rapidly  and  a  number 
of  new  furnaces  are  coming  into  blast  soon.  From  that  dis- 
trict comes  the  news  that  another  consolidation  is  about  to 
be  carried  out.  The  Burbacher  Hiitte,  the  Diidelingen 
Eisenhiitteuverein  and  the  Eieher  Hiittenverein  are  to  be 
amalgamated  into  a  powerful  combination.  The  new  con- 
cern will  own  22  blast  furnaces,  a  number  of  basic  and  open 
hearth  steel  works  and  an  electrical  furnace  plant  at  Eich. 
The  new  company  will  also  own  very  extensive  ore  proper- 
ties. The  amount  of  its  capital  has  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
but  it  will  probably  reach  $12,000,000  to"  $15,000,000. 

The  stock  market  to-day  was  considerably  encouraged 
by  the  half  yearly  report  of  the  Laura  Hiitte,  the  most  im- 
portant concern  of  the  Silesian  district.  It  showed  earnings 
for  the  past  half  year  of  $785,000,  as  against  $635,000  for 
the  second  half  of  1909. 

According  to  a  Vienna  dispatch  of  yesterday  the  general 
manager  of  the  Prager  Eisenindustrie  Gesellschaft  stated 
in  the  annual  meeting  that  a  conference  would  be  held  at 
Brussels  in  July  of  the  iron  interests  of  all  exporting  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  arrange  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  export  trade  and  markets. 


New  York 

New  Tobk,  March  22,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  quiet,  but  firm — more  so,  ap- 
parently, than  the  foundry  iron  market  in  Central  Western 
districts.  Several  New  Jersey  foundries  have  been  buyers 
in  the  past  week,  but  only  an  occasional  transaction  is  re- 
ported abo\e  1000  tons.  On  the  whole  there  is  less  activity 
in  the  past  two  weeks.  Foundries  are  generally  covered 
for  the  second  quarter,  and  are  waiting  for  more  definite  de- 
velopments as  to  the  second  half.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  furnaces  are  holding  quite  firmly  for  advances 
for  the  last  half,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  market 
will  drift  for  a  little  time.  We  quote  tidewater  deliveries 
as  follows :  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.75  to  $16 ;  No.  2  X 
$15..50  to  $15. T5:  No.  2  plain,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  Southern 
No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $16 ;  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Illinois  Steel  Company's  s.ales  in  the 
past  week  amounted  to  20,000  tons,  of  jvhich  10,000  tons 
went  to  the  Great  Northern,  1800  tons  'to  the  luterurban 
Construction  Company,  2200  tons  to  the  Interurban  Trac- 
tion Company,  and  2600  tons  to  the  Illinois  Contracting  Com- 
pany. The  Pittsburgh  Railways  are  in  the  market  for  1700 
tons  of  girder  rails  and  the  Chicago  City  Railways  for  4000 
tons.  The  Boston  Elevated  is  inquiring  for  600  tons  of  85- 
Ib.   rails. 

Ferroalloys. — A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  ferromanganese  was 
made  in  the  New  York  market  for  a  western  Pennsylvania 
steel  company  for  delivery  over  the  last  quarter  of  this  year 
and  the  first  quarter  of  next  year  at  a  price  less  than  $36.90. 
Baltimore.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  ferromanganese  could 
be  bought  in  this  market  at  present,  however,  at  less  than 
$37,  Baltimore,  as  several  small  lots  sold  during  the  week 
brought  that  price.  Ferrosilicon  is  in  little  demand,  and  it 
can  be  had  at  about  $.55,  Pittsburgh. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  the  past  two  weeks  sev- 
eral of  the  long  held-up  building  contracts  have  been  placed. 
The  release  of  the  considerable  tonnage  involved  directly 
benefits  only  the  successful  bidders,  but  indirectly  it  will 
have  a  stimulating  influence  on  all  finished  lines  b.v  encour- 
aging the  placing  of  the  remaining  deferred  contracts  and 
decreasing  the  tendency  to  delay  on  new  matters  that  are 
still  to  come  into  the  market.  In  the  past  week  the  plate 
business  in  this  territory  has  not  been  up  to  the  preceding 
week,  but  it  represents  only  a  normal  fluctuation  and  does 
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not  impair  confidence  in  good  spring  prospects.  Steel  bars 
show  little  change,  but  bar  iron  orders  were  a  little  better 
last  week  than  the  week  before  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. The  principal  large  structural  contracts  released 
during  the  week  were  for  the  post-office  at  the  I'enns.vlvania 
Kailroad  terminal,  0400  tons,  and  the  Masonic  Temple,  3700 
tons,  both  of  which  have  gone  to  Post  &  McCord,  and  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company's  storage  warehouse,  Philadel- 
phia, the  steel  for  which,  4000  to  5000  tons,  has  been  awarded 
the  American  Bridge  Company  by  the  general  contractors. 
Wells  Brothers.  The  American  Bridge  Company  also  has 
1700  tons  for  an  express  building  in  Jersey  City  for  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  about  800  tons  for  a 
pier  for  the  same  road  at  about  Fortieth  street  on  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  Other  structural  awards 
were  as  follows :  To  Levering  &  Garrigues,  1800  tons  for  the 
Lewis  &  Conger  store.  Forty-sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 
New  York  City;  to  Ravitch  Brothers,  500  tons  for  the  Felt 
Construction  Company's  loft  on  West  Tn-enty-ninth  street, 
and  600  tons  for  the  Dominick  Abbati  loft,  237-9  Lafayette 
street.  New  York  City ;  to  the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works, 
S-oO  tons  for  the  Communipaw  pier  sheds  for  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey ;  to  the  Virginia  Bridge  Company, 
700  tons  for  the  Oxnard  Company's  sugar  refinery  at  Adeline, 
La.,  and  to  the  Buffalo  Structural  Company.  160  tons  for  the 
Hower  building  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Bids  closed  Monday  on  a 
printing  house,  2.500  tons,  to  be  built  by  the  Trinity  Cor- 
poration at  Hudson  and  Delancey  streets.  New  York,  and 
1.500  tons  of  bridge  material  for  the  Western  division  of  the  • 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Bids  go  in  to-day  on  1600  tons  for 
a  bridge  for  the  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  Bids  are  now  being  received  on  900  tons  for  a 
grand  stand  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  700 
to  800  tons  for  the  Leh  building  in  the  same  city,  and  on 
250  tons  for  a  pier  shed  for  the  New  York  Dock  Company  in 
Brooklyn.  The  New  York  Central  is  in  the  market  for  a 
bridge  of  about  75  tons  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  for  one  of  about  50  tons  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  The 
American  Building  Company  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
come  into  the  market  for  a  large  tonnage  of  steel  for  a 
number  of  warehouses  to  be  erected  in  Boston.  Prices  remain 
unchanged :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars. 
1..56e.  to  l.Olc,  and  bar  iron,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York. 
Store  prices  for  plain  material  and  plates,  New  York,  are 
1.8.5c.  to  1.9.5c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  will 
open  bids  March  27  on  3800  tons  of  %vater  pipe.  It  is  expected 
that  the  New  York  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity  will  shortly  ask  for  bids  on  7000  to  10,000  tons 
of  4S-in.  pipe  for  delivery  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 
Till-  L'nited  States  Government  opened  bids  last  Thursday 
ou  700  tons  of  bell  and  spigot  pipe  and  200  tons  of  flange 
pipe  for  shipment  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  lowest 
bid  on  the  bell  and  spigot  pipe  was  $20.90,  New  York,  by 
the  Standard  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  and 
$31.20  on  the  flange  pipe,  by  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  The  de- 
mand from  private  water  and  gas  companies  is  keeping  up 
quite  well.  Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are  quoted  at  $21  to  $22 
per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  moderately  active  in 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap.  The  steel  companies  are  only 
purchasing  small  quantities,  but  dealers  are  buying  to  a 
somewhat  greater  extent  for  shipment  on  contracts.  The 
rolling  mills  are  doing  very  little,  and  dealers  are  having  an 
exceedingly  trying  experience  in  endeavoring  to  make  ship- 
ments which  will  not  be  open  to  rejections  on  comparatively 
slisrht  pretexts.  Cast  scrap  is  in  fair  demand,  and  some 
pri'ssure  is  noted  for  shipments  of  cast  borings  on  contracts. 
The  outlook  generally  is  not  very  promising  and  dealers  are 
looking  for  lower  prices.  Quotations  are  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting. . .  .$11.25  to  $11.75 

Rerolling     rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 11.25  to  11.75 

Relaying    rails 20.50  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles....  22.50  to  23.00 

Old    steel   car    axles 16.50  to  17.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Wrought    iron    track    scrap 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought,    Ions 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   vara  wrought,   short 11.50  to  12.00 

Light    iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast    borings C.50  to  7.00 

Wrought     turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

Wrought    pipe 11.00  to  11.50 

Old    car   wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.50  to  13.00 

Stove    plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 10.00  to  10.50 

Malleable    c.nst 11.50  to  12.00 


The  first  battery  of  55  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens 
at  the  plant  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  is  completed,  and  the  first  coke  was  made 
March  11.    A  total  of  110  ovens  will  be  built  at  this  plant. 


Metal  Market 


New  York,  March  22,  1911. 


Copper 

March.    Lake. 

IG 12.50 

17 12.50 

18 12.40 

CO 12.45 

21 12.50 

22 12.50 


THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


New 


Spelter. - 


St. 


Louis.  York.  Louis. 


5.50 
5. .50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


Tin  maintains  its  high  price,  but  premiums  on  spot  are 
lower.  Copper  sagged  during  the  week  but  is  now  firmer. 
The  nominal  price  for  spelter  is  unchanged,  but  there  are 
reports  of  price  cutting.  Buyers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
lead,  and  the  market  is  stronger. 

Copper. — Good  sales  of  both  lake  and  electrolytic  copper 
were  made  during  the  week  at  slightly  lower  prices  than 
were  in  effect  seven  days  ago.  The  market  is  stronger  to-day 
than  yesterday,  with  resultant  stifiEening  in  quotations.  While 
there  have  been  reports  of  unusually  large  sales  of  copper  for 
export,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were  more  talk 
than  fact.  Sales  of  good  round  lots  of  electrolytic  copper 
have  been  made  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  export. 
Sellers  who  have  made  concessions  to  obtain  good  orders  are 
reluctant  to  state  how  much  metal  they  have  disposed  of 
and  the  result  of  their  transactions  will  probably  not  be 
known  for  several  weeks,  when  their  sales  to  foreign  accounts 
will  be  shown  in  the  exports.  It  is  certain  that  considerable 
electrolytic  copper  was  disposed  of  at  around  12.17i-{rc.  on 
Saturday  and  Monday,  and  lake  copper  was  offered  by  some 
sellers  at  12.40c.  on  those  days.  The  apparent  anxiety  to 
sell  by  some  holders  unsettled  the  market,  and  quotations 
were  irregular  and  in  some  cases  they  were  split  one-half 
point  in  order  to  induce  consumers  to  buy.  Electrolytic 
copper  to-day  is  fairly  firm  at  12.2.5c.,  and  lake  is  held  at 
12.50c.  The  exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  have  been 
13,821  tons.  The  London  market  closed  quiet  to-day  with 
spot  copper  bringing  £55  and  futures  selling  at  £55  lis.  3d. 
The  sales  amounted  to  150  tons  of  spot  and  600  tons  of 
futures. 

Pig  Tin.- — Consumers  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  London 
syndicate.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  arrivals  in  this 
country  have  been  unusuall.v  heavy  so  far  this  month,  the 
spot  supply  is  scarce.  In  all  4437  tons  of  pig  tin  have  come 
into  American  ports  during  the  month  and  most  has  gone  into 
the  hands  of  consumers.  These  deliveries  have  satisfied  the 
demand  to  some  extent,  and  consequently  premiums  on  spot 
are  much  lower.  During  the  week  they  ranged  from  %e.  to 
%c.  per  pound  over  the  London  market.  There  are  2680 
tons  of  tin  afloat,  but  much  of  it  will  not  arrive  here  until 
after  the  end  of  the  month.  Little  buying  has  been  done,  as 
most  of  the  tin  arrivmg  at  this  port  was  contracted  tor  weeks 
ago.  In  New  York  to-day  pig  tin  was  sold  for  40..50c.  The 
London  market  closed  weak,  with  spot  tin  selling  at  £182  15s. 
and  futures  at  £182  5s.  The  sales  amounted  to  70  tons  of 
spot  and  570  tons  of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — A  good,  steady  demand  exists,  but  there  is 
a  dearth  of  large  inquiries,  most  of  the  buying  being  in  small 
lots.  Quotations  on  100-lb.  coke  plates  remain  at  $3.94,  New 
York.  The  price  of  foreign  tin  plates  is  still  prohibitive  to 
many  who  buy  for  re-export,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  early  de- 
liveries, as  the  mills  in  Great  Britain  have  more  business 
than  they  can  handle.  The  quotation  for  tin  plates  at  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  to-day  was  14s.  7M!d. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  stronger  and  some  good  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  especially  in  St.  Louis.  The  leading  in- 
terest seems  firm  in  its  intention  to  keep  its  quotation  at 
4.50c.  and  outside  sellers  have  advanced  their  price  to  4.40c., 
New  York.  The  price  in  St.  Louis  is  now  4.25c.,  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  demand  the  market  may  go  higher. 

Spelter. — The  spelter  situation  is  hard  to  define.  Con- 
sumers are  taking  so  little  interest  in  the  market  that  prices 
are  largely  nominal,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  some 
sellers  have  been  making  concessions  to  induce  business.  The 
usual  quotations  are  .5.50c.,  St.  Louis,  and  5.05c.,  New  York, 
but  it  might  be  possible  for  consumers  to  get  better  prices 
than  these. 

Antimony. — Antimony  is  dull  and  easy.  It  appears 
that  this  time  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
lost  anything  through  the  decline  in  prices,  as  most  of  the 
recent  trading  has  been  between  dealers,  consumers  having 
apparently  been  well  stocked  before  the  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  the  antimony  syndicate.  Cookson's  is  nom- 
inally 9.50c. ;  Hallett's,  9.12i';c. ;  Hungarian  and  Chinese 
grades,  8.00c.  Dealers  are  asking  9.2oe.  for  Hallett's  for 
delivery  during  June  and  July,  while  Hungarian  and  Chinese 
grades  can  be  had  for  delivery  during  those  months  at  8.35c. 
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Old  Metals. — The  market  holds  up  well.  Selliug  quo- 
tations are   unchanged,  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,   heavy   cut   and   crucible 11.75  to  12.2.5 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,    light   and    bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,     heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,  light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean    brass   turnings 7.75  to    S.OO 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,     heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scr.ip 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  March  21. — The  market  for  metals  is 
somewhat  improved,  although  prices  have  not  strengthened 
very  perceptibly.  There  is  some  shading  on  the  price  of 
lead.  The  market  for  old  metals  continues  very  quiet.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows :  Casting  copper,  12%c.  to 
12%c. ;  lake,  12%c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment;  small 
lots,  ViC  to  %c.  higher:  pig  tin,  carloads,  ■lli/ic. ;  small 
lots,  43^4c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.,  for  50-ton 
lots ;  corroding,  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads, 
2^c.  per  100  lb.  higher :  spelter,  5.50c.  to  5.55c. ;  Cookson's 
antimony,  10'4c-  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots ; 
sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb. 
casks.  On  old  .metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots : 
Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12l4c- ;  copper  bottoms,  lO^c. ; 
copper  clips,  12c.:  red  brass,  lO^c. ;  yellow  brass,  9c.;  lead 
pipe.  4%c. ;  zinc,  414c. ;  pewter,  No.  1,  29c. ;  tin  foil,  32c. ; 
block  tin  pipe,  3oc. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  March  20. — Lead  is  quiet  at 
4.22i{;c. ;  spelter  dull,  but  firm,  at  5.45c..  both  at  East  St. 
Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  in  very  large  supply  and  quiet  at  $3(S 
to  §40  per  ton,  .loplin  base.  Tin  is  easier  at  40.15c. ;  an- 
timony (Cookson's  I  imchanged  at  9.S5c. :  lake  copper  easier 
at  12.85c.;  electrolytic,  12.G0c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  de- 
mand for  finished  metals  the  past  week  was  quieter. 
♦  I  » 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Xew  York.  March  22.  1011. 
The  stock  market  has  been  surprisingly  strong  in  view 
of  somewhat  unfavorable  conditions  now  existing  as  well  as 
the  very  moderate  volume  of  transactions.  The  range  of 
prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday 
of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Allis-Chalm.,   com 

Allis-Chalm.,  pref..  31  • 
Beth.  Steel,  com. . .  31%- 
Beth.  Steel,  pref.  .  .    61    ■ 

Can,    com 9%- 

Can.    pref 80i|- 

Car  &  Fdry,  com.  .  53  - 
Steel  Foundries ....    47%- 

Colorado  Fuel 32i4- 

General    Electric.  .149%- 
Gr.  N.  ore  cert.  . . 
Int.   Harv.,    com.  . 
Int.   Harv..   pref.  . 
Int.  Pump,  com..  . 
Int.   Pump.   pref.  . 
Lacknwanna    Steel 
Locomotive,  com.  . 
Locomotive,    pref. . 
Nat.  En.  &  St. .com.   17: 
Nat.  En.  &  St.,  pref.  .. 
Pressed  St.,  com. . .   33 


.116% 
.123  ■ 
.  41  ■ 
.    89    • 

;  '38%" 


8  Pressed  St.,  pref. . . 

32V4  Railway   Spr.,   com. 

32%  Railway  Spr.,  pref. 

■  61'.^  Republic,   com 

9T4  Republic,   pref 

•805^  Sloss,    com 

54^  Sloss,   pref 

48  Pipe,   com 

3:3%  Pipe,  pref 

150M,  U.  S.  Steel,  com... 

61%  U.  S.  Steel,  pref... 

US'-  Westiughouse    Elec. 

1241,4  Va.  I..  C.  &  C 

41V>  Am.    Ship,   com.... 

89%  Am.   Ship,  pref 

44  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool.  . . 

39V.  Cambria    Steel 

10914  Lake  Sup.  Corp.  ... 

18  Crucible  St.,   com.  . 

88%  Crucible  St.,  pref.  . 

33^ 


34  • 
98  • 
33% 
9714 
52^. 


iisv;,- 

66% 
60  ■ 
75  - 
112IA- 
50Vv 
47i^- 
29V.- 
13%- 
SO    ■ 


97  V, 
34% 

■  9SVi 
3414 

*98 
53V, 

112  ' 
17% 
58 
79% 

llOVs 
68% 
61 
75% 

112% 
51% 
48^4 
31^ 
13% 
81% 


♦  E.\  dividend. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  issued  its  report  for  the 
.year  ended  December  31,  1910,  which  shows  net  earnings, 
after  deducting  all  charges  for  interest  and  patent  expenses 
and  for  renewals  and  repairs,  of  $1,157,371,  against  $1,048,- 
689  in  1900.  The  surplus,  after  payment  of  dividends  on  the 
preferred  and  common  stock,  was  $130;125,  against  $115,985 
in  1909.  The  balance  sheet  shows  a  surplus  of  $2,130,535 
December  31,  1910,  against  .$2,000,410  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  The  report  states  that  special  attention  was 
given  last  year  to  the  further  extension  and  development  of 
the  company's  business  in  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
Canadian  subsidiary,  operating  shops  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is 
showing  satisfactory  results.  The  outlook  for  business  in 
1911  is  not  in  some  respects  as  favorable  as  it  was  last  year, 
although  the  contracts  closed  up  to  this  time  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for  the  company's  product. 

Dividends. — The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  11^  per  cent,  and  an 
extra  of  1  per  cent ,  payable  to  stock  of  record  March  28. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  common 
and  3  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  April  10. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  has  declared 
the  semiannual  dividend  of  3',4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable   April   1. 

The  American  Locomotive  'Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  tlie  ]ireferred 
stock,  payable  April  21. 


Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  have  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  March  31. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividends  of  2^2  per  cent,  on  the  common  and 
2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stocks,  payable  April  1. 

The  Walworth  Mfg.  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  pajable  March  31. 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Some  manufacturers  report  an  improvement  in 
demand,  especially  on  the  best  grades  of  Manila  rope,  while 
sisal  rope  shows  less  activity.  Manila  fiber  has  advanced 
slightly  in  price,  as  has  also  sisal  fiber,  but  with  the  mod- 
erate demand  for  the  finished  product  regular  quotations  have 
not  been  affected.  The  following  quotations  represent  prices 
to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in. 
in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes : 
Pure  Manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8i,^c.  to  9c.  per  pound ; 
second  grade  Manila,  7%c.  to  8c.  per  pound ;  hardware  grade, 
7c.  to  7%c.  per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6%c. 
per  pound ;  second  grade,  6c.  per  pound  ;  rove  jute  rope,  %-in. 
and  up.  No.  1,  Cic.  to  7c.  per  pound;  No.  2,  6c.  to  614c.  per 
pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — While  oil  is  procurable  in  carload  lots  at 
a  little  under  former  prices,  the  inducement  does  not  appear 
attractive  to  buyers.  The  following  quotations  represent 
New  York  prices  in  5-barrel  lots  or  more : 

c,.  .  Cents. 

State,  raw 95 

City,   raw '. . . . .     95 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  5  bbls.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — Turpentine  has  made  a  sharp  advance  at 
this  point,  following  higher  prices  at  Savannah,  where  re- 
ceipts are  being  taken  freely.  There  is  some  fear  that  the 
new  crop  will  be  late,  as  a  result  of  cold  weather  in  the 
turpentine  belt.  New  York  turpentine  quotations  in  .5-barrel 
lots  are  as  follows : 

In  oil  barrels $1.05Vj 

In  machine  barrels 1.06 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  y,  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  quiet  but  higher  in  price,  owing  to  advances 
in  the  Southern  markets.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the 
barrel,  common  to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  .$8,  and  grade 
D  at  .fS.So  in  the  New  York  market. 


The  Standard  Chain  Company,  ou  Tuesday,  lost  its 
entire  Schmidt  plant  at  York,  Pa.,  by  fire,  causing  a  loss 
of  $35,000  to  $40,000,  fully  covered  by  insurance.  There 
will  be  no  interruiitiou  whatever  in  the  filling  of  orders, 
as  all  contracts  originally  intended  to  be  filled  at  that 
plant  will  be  transferred  to  other  works  of  the  company 
and  will  be  shipped  out  promptly.  The  Schmidt  plant 
w-ill  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible  and  probably  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  than  before. 


The  Link-Belt  Company  states  that  Its  sales  office 
formerly  located  at  84  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  moved  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  131  State 
street,  Boston,  to  take  care  properly  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  Link-Belt  elevating,  conveying  and  power 
transmission  machinery  and  chains.  Lawrence  Spillan  is 
in  charge. 


The  Best  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  piping  t water,  steam  and  oil),  with 
valves  and  fittings  for  the  new  blast  'furnace  plant  being" 
built  at  South  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rogers-Brown  Iron 
Company.  This  contract  involves  a  large  amount  of 
material. 


The  Sweet's  Steel  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  states 
that  its  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $200,000  to 
$600,000.  This  increase  has  been  effected  for  the  purpo.se 
of  making  additions  and  improvements  to  the  plant,  and 
to  furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  steadily  expanding 
business. 


The  Carbon  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  Parryville, 
Pa.,  will  blow  out  its  blast  furnace  about  May  1,  for 
needed  repairs.  In  addition  to  relining  the  furnace,  the 
stoves  will  be  relined  and  some  additions  made  to  the 
boiler  plant. 
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Open  Hearth  Furnaces  with  Magnesite  End  Blocks 


An  interesting  statement  is  made  by  the  Blair  En- 
gineering Company,  21  Vark  Row.  New  York,  comparing 
the  outputs  of  two  open  hearth  furnaces,  Icnown  as  Nos. 

I  and  3,  in  the  same  plant  and  having  the  same  capacity. 
They  were  rebuilt  and  started  at  the  same  time,  July  1, 
1910.  Furnace  No.  1  was  equipped  with  Blair  iwrts,  and 
No.  3  furnace  had  silica  brick  ports.  Furnace  No.  3  was 
out  for  general  repairs  twice  in  the  eight  months  and 
at  the  time  of  the  second  repair  was  equipped  with  Blair 
ports.    The  comparison  is  as  follows : 

No.  1.  No.  3. 

Tons.  Tons. 

July,    1910 2,972  2,906 

August.    1910 2,999  2,496 

Septembei-.    liUO 2.828  ($5,000  repair)   1,062 

October,    1910 2,880  2,860 

November,    1910 2,967  2,831 

December,   1910    (Air   checkers   re- 
pair,   $500) 2,530  ($6,000  repair)   1,968 

January,   1911 2,950  1,767 

February,    1911 2,927  2.907 

Totals 23,053  18.797 

<  »  » 

New  York  City's  Largest  Steel  Girder. — The  rec- 
ord made  on  March  5,  when  a  60-ton  steel  girder  for 
the  new  Municipal  Building  was  carted  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  has  been  broken.  On  Sun- 
day last,  two  still  heavier  girders  were  transported  from 
the  pier  at  the  foot  of  TVest  Forty-third  street  to  Fifth 
avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  where  they  will  form 
the  lintel  over  what  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  show 
wMndows  in  the  city.  The  girders  weighed  approximately 
(5S%  tons,  and  in  moving  each  46  horses  were  used.  In 
hauling  the  truck  two  long  steel  cables  were  employed, 

II  teams  being  hitched  to  each.  For  guiding  the  truck 
the  two  wheel  horses  were  hitched  in  a  double  pair  of 
shafts.  After  each  trip  it  was  necessary  to  replace  a 
number  of  broken  manhole  covers. 

*  «  » 

The  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Company's  proceeds  prom- 
ise little  for  unsecured  creditors.  The  bids  received 
March  20  by  Trustee  A.  Gordon  Murray  comprised  four 
for  some  part  of  the  assets  and  one  for  the  entire  prop- 
erty, which  was  made  by  the  New  York  Trust  Company. 
Sarah  K.  Cornell.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
Phoenix  Iron  Company  and  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, representing  bondholders  and  a  few  of  the  large 
creditors.  They  propose  to  form  a  new  company  to  take 
over  the  assets  and  carry  on  the  business,  issuing  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  for  the  obligations  incurred  by  the 
receivers.  Bondholders  are  to  receive  10  per  cent,  in 
stock  of  the  new  company,  and  the  capital  stock  of  which 
is  to  be  put  in  a  voting  trust  pending  the  payment  of  the 
receiver's  obligations.  The  t'nited  States  District  Court 
will  pass  ou  the  bids  March  27. 


The  new  railroad  bridge  for  the  transfer  of  hot  metal 
from  the  Heckscher  furnaces  at  Swedeland  to  the  steel 
works  of  the  .\lan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  Ivy 
Rock,  Pa.,  will  be  completed  in  a  few  days.  The  bridge 
is  SS7  ft.  in  length  and  crosses  the  Schuylkill  River,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad.  It  was  designed  and  buUt  under  the  super- 
vision of  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co..  engineers,  Philadel- 
phia. Several  weeks  will  elapse  before  the  actual  trans- 
fer of  hot  metal  will  be  begun,  as  there  still  remains  some 
work  to  be  done  before  the  Alan  Wood  Company  will  be 
prepared  to  use  the  hot  metal  in  its  steel  making  fur- 
naces. 


The  McMinn  &  Quigley  Steel  Company,  Boston,  Mass.. 
dealer  in  tool  steels,  has  taken  the  store  at  2.59  Atlantic 
avenue,  where  a  complete  stock  will  be  carried.  The 
company  has  already  moved  from  its  oflices-  in  the  Mason 
Building.  The  business  was  recently  changed  from  a  co- 
partnership to  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  with  Harry 
F.  McMinn  as  president,  and  H.  T.  Quigley,  treasurer. 
The   company    represents   the   John     Illingworth    Steel 


Company,  the  Griffin  Mfg.  Company's  line  of  cold  rolled 
strip  steel,  and  the  Bleekmann-Phenix  Steel  Works, 
Styria,  Austria,  the  last  being  a  recently  formed  con 
nectlou. 


The  Asa  W.  Whitney  Car  Wheels 


The  Enterprise  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  is  making  unusually  excellent  chilled  car  wheels 
under  the  direction  of  its  metallurgist,  Asa  W.  Whitney, 
whose  experience  began  in  1SS4  with  A.  W.  Whitney  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia.  The  process  by  which  these  wheels 
are  made  has  been  develoiied  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  claims 
that  his  method  of  close  regulation  of  the  microstrueture 
of  metal  by  careful  chemical  calculation  of  the  cupola 
mixture,  by  his  improved  form  of  contracting  chill  ring, 
and  by  his  original  method  of  rapid  annealing  makes  a 
better  wheel  at  less  cost  than  heretofore.  The  Bristol 
Herald-Courier  reports  an  excellent  performance  of  a  set 
Df  aight  standard  «.  C.  B.  S.S-iii.  Whitney  wheels.  These 
have  run  about  34,000  miles  in  six  months,  under  a 
heavy  switching  engine,  which  makes  about  ISO  to  200 
miles  per  day,  and  are  evidently  good  for  more  than  the 
maximum  service  ever  rendered  under  this  engine  liy 
other  standard  makes  of  chilled  wheels,  and  probably  will 
give  120,000  miles  where  others  failed  at  40.000. 


The  Western  Brass  Mfg.  Works,  Campbell  avenue 
and  West  Twenty-first  street.  Chicago,  is  now  erecting 
at  2007  to  2011  Marshall  boulevard  a  strictly  modern 
foundry  building  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  at  an 
early  date.  This  will  give  the  company  much  more  space 
and  will  enable  it  to  meet  any  demand  that  may  be 
made  on  its  facilities  and  resources.  The  company  claims 
that  it  now  has  the  largest  and  best  brass  foundry  in 
Chicago.  It  was  established  in  1S76  and  incorporated  in 
1S91.  It  manufactures  standard  and  special  hardware 
and  auto  accessories  In  brass,  bronze,  aluminum  and  iron. 
Joseph  Hadka  is  president. 


The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company's  plant  at 
Klwood,  Ind.,  has  been  obliged  to  lay  oft'  temporarily  6  of 
the  26  hot  mills,  owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the 
tin  house,  which  has  not  been  able  to  care  for  the  output 
of  the  hot  mill  department  since  the  limit  was  removed 
and  workmen  are  permitted  to  turn  out  all  the  product 
the  mills  can  handle.  Ten  new  tin  stacks  are  to  be  added 
to  the  finishing  department.  The  largest  month's  business 
ever  done  by  the  Elwood  plant  was  reported  for  Febru- 
ary, although  there  were  only  26  working  days. 


The  Richardson-Phenix  Compauy.  manufacturer  of 
oiling  devices.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  opened  a  branch  of- 
fice in  the  Keystone  Building,  324  Fourth  avenue.  I'itts- 
burgh.  Pa.  This  othce  will  be  under  the  management  of 
H.  M.  Laughlin,  who  has  been  with  the  company  for  sev- 
eral years. 


The  Browning  Foundry  Company,  Raveuna,  Ohio,  will 
shortly  begin  the  erection  of  a  new  power  house  and  new 
pattern  shop.  This  company  has  also  acquired  a  site  for 
a  new  steel  foundry,  but  states  that  it  has  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  build  the  foundry  during  the  present 
year. 


Wickwire  Brothers,  Cortland.  N.  Y..  have  completed 
arrangements  for  the  installation  at  their  wire  manufac- 
turing plant  of  two  large  gas  producers,  with  coal  hoist, 
two  500  hp.  gas  engines  and  two  large  dynamos  to  re- 
place the  present  SOO  hp.  steam  engine. 


The  Casey  &  Hedges  Company,  Chattanooga,  Teuu.. 
well-  known  manufacturer  of  boilers  and  plumbing  spec- 
ialties, has  closed  its  Cincinnati  oflice.  T.  R.  McDonnell, 
manager,  was  transferred  to  the  New  Orleans  oflice,  ot 
which  he  had  charge  before  going  to  Cincinnati. 


The  Princess  Furnace  Company  blew  in  its  blast  fur- 
nace at  Glen  Wilton.  Va.,  March  17. 
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Personal 


Charles  T.  Root,  president  of  the  David  Williams  Com- 
pany, has  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Japan.  He  will 
spend  some  time  in  that  interesting  country,  and  may  ex- 
tend his  trip  to  China  and  Manila.  He  expects  to  be 
absent  three  months. 

E.  N.  Palmer  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  foundry 
practice  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  to  become  foundry  superintendent  of  the  Buck- 
eye Engine  Company,  Salem,  O. 

Earle  R.  Knight  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Bullock  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  Norwood-Cincinnati, 
O.,  to  succeed  T.  L.  Loose,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Toledo,  O. 

R.  R.  Freer,  who  has  installed  many  cost  accounting 
systems  for  machine  shops  in  the  Central  West  for  Miller, 
Franklin  &  Stevenson,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  severed  his  con- 
r.eetion  with  that  firm,  and  in  future  will  conduct  a  simi- 
lar business  of  his  own.  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
Norwood,  O.,  a  Cincinnati  suburb. 

A.  B.  Sanders  announces  that  he  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  John  B.  Watson  as  manager  of  his  electrical 
department,  and  has  established  a  similar  business  in 
electric  railway  equipment  under  the  style  of  A.  B.  Sand- 
ers &  Co.,  Withersfwon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  L.  Ferguson,  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  office 
of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  and  more  recently 
general  manager  of  the  Joliet  Rolling  Mills  Company, 
Joliet,  111.,  has  resigned  the  latter  connection  to  accept  a 
position  at  Buffalo,  with  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Com- 
pany. 

The  Herman  Pneumatic  Machine  Company,  Zelienople, 
Pa.,  desires  to  correct  the  statement  in  our  last  issue  that 
Carl  Falk,  who  recently  left  that  company,  was  its  sales 
manager.  The  company  states  that  he  was  merely  an 
employee. 

An  address  on  gas  engines  was  given  before  the  Cleve- 
land Shop  Superintendents  and  Foremen's  Club  March 
18  by  R.  R.  Stewart,  mechanical  engineer  Tygard  Engine 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Franklin  T.  Reese,  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  Wllmerding,  Pa.,  and  well  known  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  railroad  circles,  is  now  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Vanadium  Mines  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Friek  Annex  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

Adolph  F.  Ellfeldt,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Bll- 
feldt  Hardware  &  Machinists'  Supply  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  expects  to  visit  Germany,  his  old  home,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  during  May,  June  and  July.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  son  Howard. 

J.  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Gardner  Governor 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  will  sail  shortly  for  Europe  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  son. 

Clinton  H.  Scovell  of  Clinton  H.  Scovell  &  Co.,  whose 
offices  are  at  110  State  street,  Boston,  and  90  West  street. 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Foss  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  one  of  three  experts  to  investigate  the  de- 
partments, commissions  and  institutions  of  that  State. 
Mr.  Scovell's  investigations  will  relate  particularly  to 
public  works  and  buildings,  public  utilities  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  State. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  has 
appointed  Clarence  E.  Delafield  district  manager,  with 
heac^uarters  at  its  offices  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Building,  201  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
succeeding  R.  X.  C.  Barnes,  resigned. 

W.  L.  Schellenbach,  chief  engineer  Lodge  &  Shipley 
Machine  Tool  Company,  delivered  an  interesting  address 
on  the  evening  of  March  17  to  the  students  of  the  man- 
ual training  department  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. The  address  dealt  with  the  early  establishment 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Cincinnati  and  the  im- 
portance attained  by  them  at  the  present  time. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Schaphorst  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
department  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Mechanic  Arts 
has  resigned  his  position   there   to   become  a   technical 


writer  on  the  staff  of  A.  Eugene  Michel,  advertising  en- 
gineer. New  York  City. 

J.  Raymoi\d  Y'oung,  formerly  with  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
is  now  representing  that  company's  Pittsburgh  ware- 
house at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  He  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  Buffalo  district  by  Robert  G.  Lea,  formerly  with  the 
same  company  at  Pittsburgh. 

On  April,  1  Will  McLain,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  20  years, 
win  resign  the  active  duties  of  sales  agent  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh territory,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  J.  E.  McLain, 
but  will  remain  with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  com- 
pany and  continue  to  serve  his  many  friends. 

J.  W.  Deetrick,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Youngstown  plants  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, embracing  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  entire  operating 
department  of  the  company  for  all  its  plants,  succeeding 
to  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  T.  J.  Bray,  who  has 
been  made  president. 


A  Story  of  the  Freight  Rate  Hearing. — A  pamphlet 
of  47  ijages  has  been  prepared  by  Frank  W.  Noxon,  secre- 
tary of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  under  the  title 
"  The  Rate  Decision  and  Railway  Credit."  It  is  Bulletin 
No.  6  of  that  association  and  is  a  graphic  narrative  of  the 
hearings  on  the  freight  rate  cases.  Mr.  Noxon  attended 
most  of  the  hearings  and  had  access  to  all  the  steno- 
graphic reports  so  that  his  story  is  comprehensive  and 
authoritative.  He  says  that  the  object  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association  in  publishing  his  sketch  is  to  "  lend 
a  hand  in  lubricating  with  friendliness  that  friction 
which  generates  heat  and  enervates  judgment."  Though 
the  association  was  organized  for  the  promotion  of  good 
will  between  the  railroads  and  the  public  and  is  avowedly 
friendly  to  the  railroads,  the  pamphlet  expresses  no 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  decision  of 
the  commission.  Naturally,  In  presenting  the  testimony, 
it  puts  more  emphasis  upon  the  developments  favorable 
to  the  contention  of  the  railroads  than  appears  in  publi- 
cations designed  to  emphasize  the  need  for  greater 
efficiency  in  railroad  management. 


Cleveland  Superintendents  and  Foremen. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Shop  Superintendents'  and 
Foremen's  Club  was  held  March  18.  Reports  indicated 
that  the  club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  member- 
ship has  now  reached  about  200.  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows :  President,  B.  S.  Blosson, 
Poote-Burt  Company ;  vice-president,  John  Mortimer,  Cen- 
tral Brass  Mfg.  Company ;  treasurer,  Fred  Seberlin,  P.  A. 
Geler  Company ;  sergeant-at-arms,  Charles  Schock,  W. 
M.  Pattison  Supply  Company ;  executive  committee,  J.  H. 
White,  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company ;  L.  W.  Dosley, 
Cleveland  Hardware  Company ;  B.  D.  Fuller,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company ;  J.  H.  Francis,  Kilby 
Mfg.  Company  ;  membership  committee,  Joseph  Burrows, 
American  Railway  Signal  Company ;  John  Tiplady,  Varie- 
ty Iron  &  Steel  Works  Company ;  Adam  Herkner,  Warner 
&  Swasey  Company ;  D.  L.  Larimer  and  J.  G.  Walt,  Cleve- 
land Punch  &  Shear  Works  Company.  The  club  will  hold 
a  banquet  some  time  in  April. 

♦  «  » 

The  Atlas  Steel  Casting  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Buffalo,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  will  build  a 
modern  fireproof  foundry  of  concrete  and  steel  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  by  the  acid  open  hearth 
process.  A  site  for  the  plant  has  been  selected,  and  con- 
struction will  be  commenced  at  once.  The  plant  will  be 
equipped  with  electric  cranes  and  monorails  and  all  up 
to  date  facilities  for  the  handling  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  The  officers  and  directors  are :  George 
H.  Chisholm,  president ;  E.  C.  Strong,  vice-president  and 
general  manager ;  Frederick  C.  Gratwick,  Newcomb  Carl- 
ton and  Wm.  A.  McMahon.  Temporary  offices  have  been 
established  at  410  Prudential  Building.  Mr.  Strong,  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Strong  .?teel  Foundry  Company,  Buffalo. 
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The   Umted  States  Steal  Corporatioini's   1910 


Gross  Receipts,  $703,961,424.41.    Increase  on   Previous  Year,  $57,579,173.12,  or  9 

Per  Cent.    Net  Earnings,  $141,054,754.51.    Increase  on  Previous 

Year,  $9,563,340.57,  or  7  1-3  Per  Cent. 


The  niutU  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which  gives  the  results  of  the  year  ending 
Deceniher  31,  1!)10,  shows  a  most  substantial  growth  in 
the  business  of  that  great  institution.  The  gross  sales 
and  earnings  increased  $57,579,173.12,  or  9  per  cent.,  on 
the  previous  year,  while  the  net  earnings  increased 
$9,563,340.57,  or  7  1-3  per  cent.  The  report,  which  covers 
operating  results  of  all  the  subsidiaries,  including  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  enables  the 
following  comparisons  of  the  financial  results  to  be 
made: 

INCO.ME   AND    SURPLUS. 

1910.  1009. 

Gross     receipts,     sales     and 

earnings    $703,061,424.41       $646,382,251.2!) 

Manufacturing  cost  and  ordi- 
nary   maintenance $529,215,788.12  $483,417,842.21 

Administrative    and    general 

expenses    17,155,807.27  15.460,613.78 

Taxes     9,161,436.05  8,704,193.39 

Discounts  and   inteiest 3,545,810.90  3,621,613.12 

Balance $144,882,581.17      $135,177,088.70 

Sundry    manufacturing    and 

operating      revenues      and 

rentals     2,728,348.1 4  3,385,382.24 

Income      from      investments, 

&c 3,124,820.65  3,432,616.63 

Total    Income $150,735,749.96      $141,995,987.66 

Interest    ciiarges    subsidiary 

companies   7,263,453.66  7,887,178.18 

Balance $143,472,296.30      $134,108,809.48 

Less     net      balance      profits 
earned  by  subsidiary  com- 
:  companies   2,41 7,541.79  2,617,395.54 

Net    eai-niiigs ^141,054,754.51   $131,401,413.94 

Depreciation    funds 24,316,596,71  23,718,313.98 

Balance $116,738,157.80      $107,773,099.96 

Bond    interest    and    sinking 

fund    29,247,850.00  29,247,850.00 

Balance $87,490,307.80        $78,525,249.96 

Sundry  credit  adjustments..  83,122.98  548,445.08 

Total  available  for  divi- 
dends,  &c $87,407,184.82  $79,073,695.04 

Preferred    dividends   paid...  25,219,677.00  25,219,677.00 

Common    dividends   paid....  25,415,125.00  20,332,100.00 

Balance,    surplus $36,772,382.82         $33,521,018.04 

Appropriations  for  new  con- 
struction,   &c 26,000;000.00  18,200,000.00 

Balance   carried   to   sur- 
plus            $10,772,382.82         $15,321,918.04 

Net    Increase    in    surplus    of 

subsidiary   companies,   &c.  2,016,247.42  2,617,395.54 

Previous   surplus 3  51,354,527.75         133,415,214.17 

Surplus,  December  31. .     $164,143,157.99      $151,354,527.7.". 

Condensed  Balance  Sheet,  December  31 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1910,  shows  an 
apparent  reduction  in  assets  as  compared  with  that  for 
the  previous  year  end.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
change  has  been  made  as  compai'ed  with  previous  years' 
balance  sheets  as  to  the  location  therein  of  the  "  accrued 
depreciation  and  replacement  fund  reserves,"  and  of  the 
account  "'  bond  sinking  funds  with  accretions."  These 
funds,  being  reserved  from  earnings  and  income  to  cover 
accruing  amortization  and  depreciation  in  respect  of  the 
assets  included  in  the  "  property  investment "  account, 
It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  state  the  balances 
thereof  in  the  expanded  balance  sheet  as  a  credit  in  con- 
nection with  the  gross  property  investment  rather  than 
to  show  them  on  the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet, 


as  has  been  done  in  previous  years.  This  makes  the 
■•  ])roperty  account"  for  December  31,  1910,  in  the  assets 
shown  below  $117,671,520.47  less  than  it  would  have 
been  if  presented  on  the  same  basis  as  in  former  balance 
sheets.  The  following  table  gives  the  condensed  balance 
sheet  for  the  past  two  years : 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

I'roperty    account $1,430,212,860.76     $1,500,092,134.63 

Deferred    charges 8,331,704.91  6,763,101.22 

Investments    2.369,394.04  2,353,109.56 

Sinking  and   reserve  fund..         16,067,905.24  21.738,953.06 

Inventories    176,537,823.71  163,811,279.58 

Accounts    receivable 44,603,273.53  56,421,438.19 

Bills  receivable 5,540,180.77  6,711,427.28 

Agents'    balances 696,833.76  788,654.21 

Marketable  stocks  and  bonds           4,410,793.61  4,764,2.54.65 

Cash    56,053,514.16  58,521,113.04 


Total   assets $1,745,724,284.40 

Liabilities. 

Common   stock $508,302,500.00 

Preferred   stock 360.281,100.00 

Outstanding  stock  subsidiary 

companies    620,352.50 

Bonded  and  debenture  debt.       596,351,866.70 
Jlortgage  and  purchase  money 

obligations  subsidiary  com- 
panies   

Accounts  payable  and  payrolls 

Bills   payable 

Special     deposits     or     loans 

due   employees 

.\ccrued  taxes 

.\ccrued  interest 

Preferred   dividend,   payable 

February    28 

Common    dividend,    payable 

March    30 

Reserve    funds 

Bond  sinking  fund 

.Appropriations     for    capital 

expenditures    

P.  and  L.  surplus 


$1,821,965,555.42 

$508,302,500.00 
360,281,100.00 

619,002.50 
606,384,118.84 


3,097,702.38 

23,695,264.04 

813,500.00 

886,122.16 
6,789,827.16 
7,091,373.15 

6,304,919.25 

6,353,781.25 
20,092,727.91 


40,000,000.00 
164,143,157.99 


2,763.786.03 

29,734,051.20 

827,000.00 

862,767.06 
5,937,244.48 

8,582,549.81 

6,304,919.25 

8,895,293.75 
69,979,985.93 
44.756,000.87 

16,379,807.95 
151,354,527.75 

Total   liabilities $1,745,724,284.49     $1,821,065,555.42 

Maintenance  and  Extraordinary  Replacements 

The  expenditures  made  by  all  subsidiary  companies 
during  (he  year  1910  for  maintenance  and  renewals,  In- 
cluding the  reliuing  of  blast  furnaces,  and  for  extraor- 
dinary replacements,  in  comparison  with  expenditures 
for  the  same  purposes  during  the  preceding  year,  were  as 
follows : 

1910.  1009. 

Ordinary  mainteniiuce  and  repairs.$40.81S.899.32  $34,002,389.15 
Extr.iordinary   replacements 8.489,285.64       8,514,716  32 

Totals $40,308,184.06  $42,517,105.47 

The  entire  amount  was  charged  to  current  operating 
expenses  and  to  replacement  funds  reserved  from  earn- 
ings. 

Expenditures  for  the  Gary  Plant 
The  appropriations  made  from  surplus  net  income 
in  previous  years  for  account  of  this  fund,  as  shown  In 
annual  report  for  1909,  amounted  to  the  aggregate  sum 
of  $55,000,000  and  there  was  appropriated  from  surplus 
net  income  of  the  year  1910  the  further  sum  of  $10,000,- 
000,  making  a  total  of  $65,000,000.  To  December  31, 
1910,  a  net  amount  of  advances  has  been  made  from  this 
fund  to  cover  expenditures  for  acquirement  of  real  es- 
tate and  for  construction  work  as  follows : 

Gary  Land  Company,  for  the  real  estate,  including 
Ihat  for  steel  plsnt  (less  credits  for  land  and 
houses   sold) $10,509,323.07 

Indiana    Steel   Company,   for   construction    of   the 

steel  plant,  but  exclusive  of  land  required 49,693,864.15 

Total  advanced  from  above  fund $60,203,189.22 
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This  leaves  a  balance  in  the  fund  December  31,  1910, 
of  14.796,810.78. 

A  summary  of  propert.v  expenditures  at  Gary,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1910,  is  made  as  follows : 
Paid  from  the  special  surplus  fund  for  Gary  : 
Expenditures   for   land    and   for   construction    of 

steel  plant  and  city  of  Gary,  as  above $60,203,180.22 

Financed  by  the  following  suT)sidiary  companies,  in 
whose  interest  the  work  was  done  : 
Construction  of  sheet  plant,  by  American  Sheet 

&  Tin  Plate  Company 2,151.158.44 

Construction  of  bridge  and  structural  plant,  by 

-imerican  Bridge  Company 1,940,854.24 

Terminal  railroad  work  adjacent  to  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturing  plants,  by 
Chicago.  Lake  .Shore  &  Eastern  Kailway  Com- 
pany      5,683,493.25 

Total $69,978,695.15 

Employees  and  Payrolls 

The  average  number  of  employees  in  the  service  of 

all  companies  during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  in  comparison 
with  the  fiscal  year  1909,  was  as  follows : 

1910.  1909. 

Manutactiiring  properties 154,563  138,86-7 

Coal  and  coke  properties 23.528  21,867 

Iron  ore  properties 16,956  13,077 

Transportation    properties 20,758  17,104 

Miscellaneous  properties 2.630  2.587 

Totals    218,435  195,500 

Total  annual  salaries  and  w.iges $174,955,139  $151,663,394 

Production 
The  production  of  the  subsidiary  companies  in  1910 
compared  with  1909  was  as  follows : 

Products.                                                1910.  1909. 

Iron  ore  mined :                                           Tons.  Tons. 

I  Marquette    Piange 830.094  899,002 

Lake      |  Menominee    Eanae 1,384.465  1,-359,415 

Superior-;  Gogebic    Range 1,801,480  1,312,701 

I  Vermilion    Range 1.338,110  1,066,474 

IMissabe   Range 17,910,366  16,968,592 

Southern — Tennessee     Coal,     Iron     & 

Railroad  Company's  mines 1,981.301  1,824,863 

Totals 25,245,816  23,431.047 

Coke  manufactured  : 

In  beehive  ovens 11.641,103  11.896,211 

In   by-product  ovens 2,008,473  1,693,901 

Totals 13,649,578  13,590,112 

Coal   mined,   not   including   that   used 

in   makmg  coke 4,850.111  3,089,021 

Limestone    quarried 5,005.087  4,715.708 

Blast  furnace  production  : 

Pig   iron 11,645,510  11.436,570 

Spiegel    102.260  80.942 

Ferromanganese  and  silicon 83,628  100,838 

Totals 11,831,.398  11,618,350 

Steel  ingot  production  : 

Bessemer    ingots 5,796,223  5,846,300 

Open  hearth  ingots 8,383.146  7,508.889 

Totals 14,179,369  13,355,189 

Rolled   and   other  finished   steel  prod- 
ucts  for  sale  : 
Steel  rails  (heavy  and  light  tee  and 

girder)     2,118.473  1,719,486 

Blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  and  tin 

plate  bars 682,364  675,614 

Plates    929,020  729,790 

Heavy  structural  shapes 656,797  '614,971 

Slerchant  steel,  bars,  hoops,   bands, 

skelp,   &c 1,527,506  •1,290,467 

Tubing  and  pipe 868,550  1,013,071 

Wire   rods 133,722  139,149 

Vr'lre  and  products  of  wire 1,490,318  1,607,689 

Sheets    (black  and   galvanized)    and 

tin   plate 1,082,787  1,024,985 

Finished  structural  work 589,228  530,766 

Angle  splice  bars  and  all  other  rail 

joints    235,998  190,226 

Spikes,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets 71,326  ♦71,881 

'^=''«s    101,066  68,366 

Steel   car  wheels 98,105  67,985 

Sundry  steel  and  iron  products 148,735  •115,214 

Totals 10.733,995  9,859,660 

fP^"^""    26,777  27,853 

Sulphate   of  iron 33,684  33,582 

,    .                                                                     Barrels.  Barrels. 

universal   Portland   cement 7,001.500  5.786.000 

i»cf'  These  tonnages  differ  slightly  from  the  figures  shown  in 
f^;:  „i'i'^''"' ^j'''^P°''''  •>"*  ^"'^''  changes  do  not  affect  the  aggregate 
11^  products.  The  ir^dividual  differences  are  due  entirely  to  a 
fi^^Hj^"^*",™*^"*  °I  '''-  lf09  results  so  as  to  conform  to  the  classi- 
ucatinn  observed  in   1910- 

From  the  general  statement,  which  forms  part  of  the 
report,  as  signed  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  is  taken : 


General  Statement 

The  volume  of  business  conducted  by  the  subsidiary 
companies  during  1910,  as  indicated  both  by  production 
and  shipments  to  the  trade,  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  operations  in  1909.  Although  a  material 
diminution  occurred  in  the  placing  of  orders  by  cus- 
tomers during  the  early  summer  and  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  there  was  not  any  appreci- 
able withholding  of  specifications  nor  requests  for  can- 
cellations of  tonnage  previously  booljed.  Based  on  pro- 
duction of  finished  products  for  sale,  the  output  during 
the  first  nine  months  equaled  about  85  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal maximum  capacity ;  during  the  last  quarter,  67 
per  cent. ;  and  for  the  entire  year,  SO  per  cent. 

The  shipments  of  all  classes  of  products  to  customers 
outside  of  the  organization  during  1910,  in  comparison 
with  1909  were  as  follows : 

1910.  1909. 

Domestic.  Tons.  Tons. 

Rolled  steel  and  other  finished  products. .   9,311,694       8,690,133 

Pig  iron,  spiegei,  ferro  and  scrap 388,872  444,562 

Iron  ore,  coal  and  coke. 1.360,090       1,409,751 

Sundry  materials  and  by-products 77,223  42,435 

Total  tons  all  kinds  of  material,  ex- 
cept cement 11.337,879     10,586,881 

Cement     (barrels) 6,679,415       5,690,891 

Export. 

Rolled  steel  and  other  finished  products.  .  1,216,057  1,001,157 

Pig  iron  and  scrap 6,974  8,337 

Sundry  materials  and  by-products 465  252 

Total  tons  all  kinds  of  materials 1,223,496       1,009,746 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  rolled  steel  and 

other  finished  products  shipped.  .  .10.727,751       9,691,290 

The  prices  received  for  shipments  made  to  the  trade 
during  1910  of  all  classes  of  rolled  steel  and  other  fin- 
ished products,  including  fabricated  structural  work, 
averaged  somewhat  more  than  those  obtained  in  the 
preceding  year,  both  in  respect  of  domestic  and  export 
shipments. 

The  tonnage  shipped  for  export  in  1910  was  the 
largest  for  any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  evidences  the  satisfactory  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  the 
business.  The  advantages  of  possessing  a  fair  volume 
of  export  trade  have  been  pointed  out  In  previous  an- 
nual reports. 

During  the  year  $17,295,983.29  of  bonds,  mortgages 
and  purchase  money  obligations  of  the  corporation  and 
subsidiary  companies  were  paid  and  retired.  Of  this 
total  §7,504.000  represents  bonds  retired  under  sinking 
fund  provisions  of  the  mortgages  securing  them.  Bonds 
of  subsidiary  companies  to  the  amount  of  $6,279,000 
were  issued  and  sold  during  the  year.  Of  this  total 
$4,710,000  were  issued  and  sold  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
amount  of  other  bonds,  which  matured  and  were  paid 
off  in  1910 ;  the  balance.  $1,569,000,  represents  new 
Issues  made  and  sold  to  cover  outlays  by  the  subsidiary 
companies  for  additions  and  construction.  There  were 
also  issued  by  subsidiary  companies  during  the  year 
purchase  obligations  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,000  in  part 
payment  for  ore  property  acquired;  and  real  estate 
mortgages  amounting  to  $27,237.50  were  assumed  In 
connection  with  purchase  of  coal  property. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  corporation  and  the 
subsidiary  companies  during  the  year  for  additional 
property,  extensions  and  construction,  and  for  stripping 
and  development  work  at  mines,  were  as  follows : 

For  the  Gary,  Ind-,  properties $16,072,850.92 

For  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  properties..     3.887.078.73 
For  all  other  properties 33,141,292.15 

Total $33,101,221.80 

At  January  1,  1911,  the  amount  unexpended  on 
authorizations  given  for  additional  property,  extensions, 
construction  and  extraordinary  replacements,  Including 
the  1911  programme  of  stripping  and  development  op- 
erations at  mines,  was  approximately  $50,000,000,  di- 
vided as  follows :  For  the  properties  at  Gary,  Ind., 
$15,500,000;  for  all  other  properties,  $34,500,000.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  total  will  be 
expended  in  1911. 

DEVELOPMENT    AT    GABY. 

The  construction  and  development  work  at  Gary,  Ind., 
progressed    continuously    and    satisfactorily    during   the 
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year  lyiO.  At  the  steel  plant  of  tlie  ludiaua  Steel  Coiu- 
pauy  six  of  the  eight  blast  furnaces  constructed  bave 
beeu  satisfactorily  operated.  Of  the  three  units  con- 
structed, each  couiprisiug  14  tJ5-tou  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, two  units  have  heeu  in  operation.  The  rail  mill 
has  been  In  operation  since  February  17,  I'JO'J ;  the  billet 
njiil  since  August  lU,  ISlOO;  the  IS-in.  merchant  bar  mill 
since  December  10,  1909,  and  the  U-iu.  merchant  mill 
since  April  1,  1910.  The  axle  plant  is  completed;  the 
ItJO-in.  plate  mill  will  be  ready  for  operation  by  April 
1,  1911,  and  the  three  remaining  merchant  bar  mills  by 
May  1.  1911.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual 
report,  the  construction  of  a  continuous  sheet  bar  mill 
was  started.  This  mill  will  supply  sheet  bars  for  the 
sheet  plant  being  constructed  at  Gary  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  this  cor- 
poration. The  new  bar  mill  will  be  ready  for  operation 
by  July  1,  1911.  The  by-product  coke  plant,  construc- 
tion of  which  was  begun  in  June,  1909,  is  rapidly  near- 
iug  completion.  This  plant  will  have  a  total  of  500 
ovens  of  the  Koppers  type,  and  an  annual  capacity  of 
about  2,500,000  tons.  A  gas  distributing  system  is  being 
installed,  by  which  all  of  the  excess  gas  from  the  coke 
oven  iJlant  will  be  utilized  in  mill  operations. 

The  output  of  the  Gary  steel  plant  of  the  Indiana 
Steel  Company  in  1910  was  as  follows :  729,072  tons  pig 
iron,  1,006,252  tons  open  hearth  Ingots,  435,1-12  tons  open 
hearth  steel  rails,  and  340,993  tons  shapes,  merchant 
bars  and   miscellaneous   steel   products. 

In  the  construction  of  the  sheet  plant  at  Gary  by  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  there  were  com- 
pleted during  the  year  buildings  for  the  four  jobbing 
mills  and  for  the  two  plate  mills.  Substantial  progress 
was  made  toward  the  completion  of  the  buildings  for 
the  10  sheet  mills.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  has  been  received  and  installed. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  jobbing  mills  will  be  placed  in 
operation  by  May  1,  1911,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
plant  during  the  fall  of  1911.  The  product  of  the  mill 
will  be  light  plates,  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  and  it 
will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  about  200,000  gross  tons. 

In  the  construction  by  the  American  Bridge  Company 
of  the  bridge  and  structural  plant  at  Gary,  which  is  to 
consist  of  two  units  (together  with  auxiliary  depart- 
ments), one  unit  was  practically  completed  at  the  close 
of  the  year  and  was  placed  in  operation  March  9,  1911. 
The  second  unit,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion about  May  1,  1911.  Each  of  these  units  is  300  x 
700  ft.,  and  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  60.000  tons 
of  the  heaviest  bridge  and  fabricated  structural  work. 

COiLL    AND    CEMENT    PBOPEBTIES. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  annual  report  of  1909  to 
the  acquisition  of  coal  properties  in  the  Danville  dis- 
trict. Illinois,  and  the  Clinton  field.  Indiana.  Subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  report  for  1909  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  for  the  acquirement  of  an  exten- 
sive acreage  of  coal  in  Franklin  County.  Illinois.  To 
the  close  of  1910  there  had  been  acquired  in  these  three 
fields  55,624  acres  of  coal  rights  and  742  acres  of  sur- 
face. An  additional  acreage  of  about  6000  acres  of  coal 
is  now  under  option,  the  larger  part  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  acquired.  On  the  properties  in  the  Danville  dis- 
trict there  are  opened  and  in  operation  five  mine  work- 
ings. In  the  Clinton.  Ind.,  field  there  is  now  being  con- 
structed a  double  mining  plant,  with  complete  equip- 
ment, which  will  have  a  capacity  of  3300  tons  of  coal 
per  day.  No  development  work  has  as  yet  been  com- 
menced in  the  Franklin  County  field.  Prior  to  making 
the  foregoing  purchases  the  subsidiary  companies 
already  owned  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  fields  3742 
acres  of  coal  lands,  thus  giving  at  December  31,  1910,  a 
total  of  coal  territory  owned  in  these  fields  of  59,366 
acres.  The  acquisition  of  this  substantial  acreage  of 
coal  should,  when  developed,  insure  to  the  subsidiary 
companies  in  the  Chicago  district  for  many  years  a 
constant  supply  of  coal  satisfactory  both  as  to  quality 
and  cost. 

The  extension  to  the  cement  plant  at  Bufltogton.  Ind.. 
as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  contemplated  an  addition 
to  the  producing  capacity  of  2,000,000  barrels  of  cement 
annually.     Subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  report,  it 


was  concluded  to  double  the  size  of  the  extension  pro- 
posed, thus  increasing  the  capacity  by  4,000,000  barrels 
annually.  Construction  work  has  accordingly  been 
prosecuted  on  this  uasis.  It  is  expected  that  the  exten- 
sion will  be  completed  and  go  into  operation  some  time 
during  the  summer  of  1911.  With  the  completion  of 
such  extension  the  productive  capacity  of  cement  of  the 
plants  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  will 
be  40,000  barrels  per  working  day,  a  total  of  12,000,000 
barrels  annually.  This  annual  caiiacity  stated  in  weight 
is  equal  to  2,035,000  gross  tons. 

IMPORTANT   IBON    AND    STEEL    WORKS    EXTENTIOSS. 

Of  the  new  rod  mill  and  wire  plant  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  proposed  work 
was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  All  building 
foundations  were  completed,  and  practically  all  the  steel 
framework  of  the  buildings  erected ;  the  sewers  and 
foundation  work  for  the  machinery  were  practically  fin- 
ished, and  substantial  progress  had  beeu  made  in  the  in- 
stallation of  machinery  and  equipment.  It  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation 
by  October  1,  1911.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  finished 
wire  products  of  about  400  tons  daily.  All  machinery 
will  be  electrically  driven,  the  current  being  supijlied 
from  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  which  company  will  also 
supply  the  plant  with  the  raw  steel  required  for  its 
operations. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  manufacturing  plants  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  at 
Ensley,  Ala.,  as  follows :  New  34  in.  billet  mill  to  supply 
billets  to  the  new  wire  plant  above  described ;  new  elec- 
trical power  plant  to  supply  power  to  the  wire  plant  and 
to  afford  additional  requirements  for  the  Ensley  plant : 
new  by-product  coke  plant,  to  consist  of  280  ovens  of  the 
Koppers  type;  new  water  supply  system  to  serve  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  Birmingham  district,  con- 
sisting of  a  reservoir  having  a  capacity  for  impounding 
2,500,000,000  gal.  of  water,  together  with  intake  channel 
and  tunnel  for  transmitting  water  to  central  pumping  sta- 
tion, and  distributing  pipe  lines  therefrom.  On  all  of 
the  foregoing  it  is  expected  that  all  further  work  will  be 
completed,  and  the  several  facilities  be  placed  in  opera- 
tion  at   various   dates   during   1911. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  during  the  year  toward 
the  completion  of  a  new  light  structural  mill  at  the 
South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  of  a  new 
blast  furnace  at  Central  furnaces,  Cleveland,  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Both  of  these  addi- 
tions will  be  completed  during  the  year  1911.  At  Lorain 
works  of  the  National  Tube  Company  a  new  motor  driven 
continuous  mill  for  rolling  skelp  was  completed  and 
placed  in  operation.  Extensive  outlays  were  made  during 
the  year  by  subsidiary  transportation  companies  for  the 
acquirement  of  additional  equipment  and  for  other  con- 
struction work,  including  additional  second  tracks,  new 
spurs,  yards,  terminals,  &c.  There  were  purchased  by 
the  subsidiary  railroad  companies  117  additional  loco- 
motives and  3212  cars  of  various  kinds  as  additions  to 
the  equipment  lists  of  the  companies.  There  were  also 
delivered  and  placed  in  service  five  12.000-ton  steam- 
ships for  service  in  the  ore  carrying  trade  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Of  these  five  vessels,  two  were  on  reiilacement 
account,  and  three  added  to  the  complement  of  the  fleet. 
There  was  purchased  one  ocean-going  freight  steamship 
for  service  in  the  export  trade. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  annual  report  for  1907  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  site  for  and  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a  moderate  sized  steel  iilant  at  Duluth, 
Minn.  During  IflOS  and  1009  the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  this  proposition  consisted  only  of  preparing  the 
site  for  the  steel  plant,  the  acquirement  of  right  of  way 
for  and  some  construction  work  on  the  terminal  railroad 
connecting  the  proposed  steel  plant  with  all  trunk  lines 
entering  Duluth.  In  the  early  part  of  1910  construction 
work  was  actively  undertaken  on  both  the  steel  plant 
and  railroad.  During  the  year  1910  a  total  of  $1,715,- 
517.70  was  expended  on  these  properties.  It  is  expected 
that  further  construction  will  be  prosecuted  during  1911. 
Tl^je  plant  as  iiroposed  will  include  the  following  pro- 
ducing  departments :    two    blast    furnaces,    seven    open 
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hearth  steel  furnaces,  one  40  in.  booming  mill,  one  2S  and 
18  in.  rail  and  bar  mill,  16,  12  and  S  in.  merchant  mill, 
and  by-product  coke  plant  of  90  ovens,  together  with  the 
necessary  complement  of  auxiliary  departments,  such 
as  power  plants,  pumping  stations,  machine  and  other 
shops,  &c. 

L.VBOR  MATTERS. 

A  general  increase  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees 
of  the  subsidiary  companies,  such  advances  extending 
to  about  S3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
The  advances  were  made  as  of  January  16,  1910,  in  the 
case  of  the  coke  companies,  and  as  of  May  1,  1910,  in 
the  case  of  substantially  all  of  the  other  subsidiary  com- 
panies. These  advances  averaged  for  all  employees  ef- 
fected an  increase  of  about  6.23  per  cent,  in  the  salary 
and  wage  rates  previously  paid.  The  increased  amount 
paid  out  in  salaries  and  wages  during  the  year  1910  by 
reason  of  the  foregoing  advances  in  rates  was,  approxi- 
mately, $5,968,000,  equal  to  an  increased  annual  pay- 
ment, on  basis  of  the  same  number  of  employees  as  were 
in  service  during  1910,  of  about  $8,400,000. 

On  May  1,  1910,  the  several  subsidiary  companies  in- 
augurated a  voluntary  accident  relief  plan  under  which 
provision  is  made  for  relief  of  employees  injured  in 
service,  and  for  the  families  of  men  killed  in  work  acci- 
dents. The  provisions  are  purely  voluntary  on  behalf  of 
the  companies  without  any  contribution  whatsoever  from 
the  employees.  In  principle,  the  plan  is  similar  to  the 
German  and  other  foreign  laws,  and  to  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  by  employers'  liability  commis- 
sions in  the  United  States.  Payments  of  relief  are  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  all  fatal  accidents,  and  of  injuries 
necessitating  the  loss  of  more  than  ten  days'  service: 
payments  are  also  made  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
legal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  this  feature 
being  largely  disregarded  under  the  plan.  There  is 
no  obligation  upon  employees  to  accept  relief  under  the 
plan  if  they  otherwise  elect.  The  relief  is  greater  for 
married  than  for  single  men,  and  increases  according  to 
the  number  of  children  and  length  of  service.  During 
temporary  disablement  single  men  receive  35  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  of  wages  they  were  receiving  when  injured. 
and  married  men  50  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  5  per 
cent,  for  each  child  under  16,  and  2  per  cent,  for  each 
year  of  .service  above  five  years.  For  permanent  injuries 
or  death,  lump  sum  payments  are  provided.  Experience 
will  perhaps  lead  to  some  moditication  of  the  details  of 
the  plan.  The  plan  has  been  well  received  by  the  em- 
ployees and  is  considered  entirely  successful. 

On  January  1,  1911,  there  was  inaugurated  a  system 
of  old  age  pensions  for  employees  of  the  corporation  and 
its  subsidiary  companies  to  be  paid  from  the  United 
States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund,  under  rules  es- 
tablished by  its  Board  of  Trustees.  This  fund  was  created 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  Andrew  Carnegie.  For  this  purpose  the  cor- 
poration is  to  provide  an  aggregate  principal  sum  of 
18,000,000,  which,  with  the  Carnegie  Relief  Fund  of 
$4,000,000,  created  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  1901,  makes  a  joint 
fund  of  .$] 2,000,000.  This  fund  will  be  administered 
and  the  net  income  from  it  will  be  distributed  in  pen- 
sions by  a  board  of  twelve  trustees.  Under  the  pension 
rules  adopted  by  this  board  three  classes  of  pensions  are 
provided :  1.  Pensions  by  compulsory  retirement,  granted 
to  employees  who  have  been  20  years  or  longer  in  the 
service,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years  for  men 
and  60  years  for  women  ;  2.  Pensions  by  retirement  at  re- 
quest, granted  to  employees  who  have  been  20  years  or 
longer  in  the  service,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  60 
years  for  men  and  50  years  for  women ;  3.  Pensions  for 
permanent  incapacity,  granted  to  employees  who  have 
been  20  years  or  longer  in  the  service,  and  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  incapacitated  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  The  monthly  rates  of  pension  are :  For  each 
year  of  service,  1  per  cent,  of  the  average  regular  monthly 
pay  received  during  the  last  10  years  of  service,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  pension  shall  be  more  than  $100 
per  month  nor  less  than  $12  per  month.  The  pension 
plan  involves  no  contribution  whatsoever  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves. 


Obituary 


Anthony  G.  Bbunsm.4.n,  president  of  the  Anchor 
Buggy  Company  and  Lion  Buggy  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  best  known  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
the  West,  died  March  16.  at  his  home  in  Avondale  suburb, 
aged  45  years.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Car- 
riage Builders'  Association  and  a  member  of  several 
prominent  clubs  in  Cincinnati.    He  leaves  a  widow. 

Ch.\bles  Elliott  Mitchell,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
prominent  as  a  lawyer,  president  of  the  Stanley  Rule  & 
Level  Company,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Patents  under  President  Grant,  died  March  17,  aged  73 
years.  After  graduating  from  Brown  University  he 
studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  upon  taking 
his  degree  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
Britain. 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  March  21, 
aged  CO  years.  He  was  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  a 
director  from  its  organization.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  old  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company,  which  was 
merged  into  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

John  B.  McDonald,  New  York  City,  died  March  17, 
aged  67  years.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  was  brought 
to  this  country  when  three  years  old.  He  received  a  pub- 
lic school  education  and  spent  his  early  manhood  helping 
his  father  who  had  become  a  contractor.  Embarking  in 
the  contracting  business  on  his  own  account,  he  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  outset.  His  name  has  been  identified 
with  many  important  projects.  He  built  Baltimore's  un- 
derground belt  line  system.  His  most  important  work 
was  the  construction  of  the  New  York  Subway. 

CoL.  Lewis  T.  Bbown,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburgh  city  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, died  at  Atlantic  City,  March  19,  aged  66  years.  He 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh  and  resided  there  practically  all 
his  life  until  five  years  ago.  His  first  connection  with 
steel  manufacture  was  with  the  Shoenberger  Steel  Com- 
pany. He  became  superintendent  at  the  Union  Mills  of 
the  Carnegie  firm  In  1872  and  later  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  city  mills,  acting  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  until  January  1.  1905.  He  enlisted  in  the 
13th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  1861  and  took 
part  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. After  three  years'  service  he  was  transferred  to 
the  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry  with  which  he  served  in  the  Indian 
campaign  of  1866  and  1867.  He  was  an  ofBcer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  and  was  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Pennypacker  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  also  appointed  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Stuart  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ephraim  Smith,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  steel  industry,  died  March  14,  aged  70 
years.  A  native  of  Clinton.  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  gunmaker  with  his  father.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  149th  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, was  with  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and  was  a  captive  in 
Libby  Prison.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  steel 
business,  and  several  patents  were  issued  to  him  for  proc- 
esses in  manufacturing  high  grade  steels.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  Hussey,  Howe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  afterward 
Ilowe.  Brown  &  Co..  and  20  years  ago  went  to  Boston  as 
the  agent  for  the  house.  He  represented  the  Colonial 
Steel  Company  in  Boston  from  the  beginning  of  that  in- 
dustry until  his  retirement  a  year  ago.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  daughters. 

♦-»-♦ 

The  West  Penn  Plating  &  Mfg.  Company,  1308-10  East 
Ohio  street.  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  which  does  high 
grade  electroplating  in  all  metals,  has  recently  extended 
its  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  hooks,  straps 
and  hangers,  and  is  about  to  make  these  articles  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  in  larger  quantities.  Additional 
fioor  space  has  been  secured,  new  punch  presses  have 
been  installed,  and  the  installation  is  being  considered 
of  a  small  foundry  to  produce  aluminum  and  brass  cast- 
ings, which  will  be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
specialty. 
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Administratioini    as    a    Coimstractiva 


Dcaeimca 

A  Discussion  of  Organization,  Standards  and  Records,  the  Stimulation  of  Administrators 
as  Well  as  Operatives — The  Work  of  Efficiency  Specialists 


Bi-  H.   F.   STIMPSON.t 


The  old  proverb  says :  "  First  catch  your  hare ;  then 
cook  it."  So,  iu  considering  the  application  of  the  sci- 
ence of  administration  to  business,  we  must  first  select 
the  business  itself.  Tliis  will  depend  upon  various  things 
— the  personal  tastes,  experience  and  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  location,  the  conditions  of  supply  and  de- 
maud,  &c.,  of  the  proceedings.  The  individual  will  find, 
as  at  all  future  stages,  that  while  he  can  and  should 
get  the  advice  of  many,  he  cannot  delegate  the  resiwu- 
bility  of  digesting  and  applying  the  advice.  Having  care- 
fully considered  various  lines  of  business  in  the  light  of 
the  above,  and  having  settled  upon  some  line  as  the  most 
suitable  one  for  him  under  the  circumstances,  the  pros- 
pective business  man  will  find  that  this  one  decision, 
together  with  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  it 
and  him,  has  practically  established  a  foundation  from 
which  all  future  action  must  be  developed  and  with 
which  it  must  be  in  harmony. 

Assuming  that  the  intention  is  to  manufacture,  a 
unit  of  the  product  must  be  minutely  separated  into  its 
prime  or  indivisible  factors  as  to  material,  form  and 
process.  This  reveals  the  physical  operations  which  are 
necessary  for  its  production,  and  the  operations  deter- 
mine the  apparatus  which  must  be  employed  to  perform 
them,  each  successive  step  being  a  logical  development 
from  that  preceding  it. 

The  Production  of  Force 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  producing  the  force  by  which  this  apparatus  is  ener- 
gized, and.  as  has  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  article,  it  is 
of  two  principal  types :  physical,  which  may  be  either  of 
mechanical  or  animal  origin,  and  mental. 

The  juechanical  force  must  be  determined,  both  as 
to  character  and  quality,  and  traced  back  to  its  origin, 
which  may  be  in  coal  or  other  fuel,  in  the  rushing 
stream,  in  the  wind,  or  iu  an  animal,  and  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  transmitting,  controlling  and  generating  it 
must  then  be  determined.  Each  unit  of  mechanical  force 
and  of  animal  force,  except  that  of  human  origin,  re- 
quires human  physical  force  to  control  it  and  human 
mental  force  to  direct  it ;  so  that  we  must  not  only  deter- 
mine tlie  quantities  of  these,  but  trace  the  mental  force 
back  to  its  point  of  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  owners 
of  the  business,  and  determine  the  necessary  means  for 
Its  transmission,  control  and  generation. 

Relation  of  Departments 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  discover  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  producing,  selling,  financing  and  other 
divisions  of  a  business  and  their  natural  and  logical  se- 
quence ;  this  sequence  being  one  of  chronology,  rather 
than  of  intrinsic  Importance.  It  is  only  when  these  re- 
lations and  sequences  are  properly  adjusted  that  the  ulti- 
mate measure  of  success  can  be  achieved.  Because  the 
possibilities  resulting  from  such  an  adjustment  are  real- 
ized, or  even  imagined,  by  only  a  very  few  men,  such 
adjustments  are  rarely  made  at  present.  One  hears  much 
complaint  regarding  the  burden  imposed  by  the  large 
number  of  so-called  "  nonproducers."  The  real  trouble 
Is  not  with  their  large  numbers,  but  with  their  small 
numbers  and  low  efficiency.  As  the  case  usually  presents 
Itself,  most  of  the  administrators  are  simply  "  human 

•  A  series  of  three  articles.  The  first  appeai'ed  In  The  Iron 
A(ie  of  January  26,  1911,  page  24S  ;  the  second  in  The  Iron  Age 
of"  March  16,  page  662. 
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telephones  "  who  merely  transmit  descriptions  of  desired 
results.  The  formulation  of  the  methods  by  which  these 
results  are  to  be  obtained  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
actual  workers  or  their  immediate  supervisors.  This  is 
all  wrong.  A  number  of  comiiaratively  poorly  trained 
workers,  ably  directed,  will  be  more  efficient  than  an 
equal  number  of  stalled  workers,  iMorly  directed.  If 
then,  in  any  concrete  instance,  we  consider  the  training 
of  the  workers  as  a  fixed  quantity,  for  the  time  being,  it 
is  obvious  that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  most  inuuedi- 
ate  improvement,  the  primary  eliCort  in  that  direction 
should  be  exerted  by  the  directors  or  admiuistrators  of 
the  enterprise. 

Owners  and  Managers 

At  this  point  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  dual 
character,  seldom  realized  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  or- 
ganizations. First,  we  have  the  owning  element,  which 
may  be  either  one  or  more  individuals.  This  element 
possesses  and  exercises  the  right  of  decision  as  to  what 
things  are  to  be  done.  Second,  we  have  the  operating 
element,  always  composed  of  many  individuals  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  authority  and  responsibility,  which  does 
or  should  possess  and  exercise  the  right  to  decide  how 
things  are  to  be  done. 

The  science  of  administration  is  manifestly  applicable 
almost  solely  to  the  second  element ;  and  the  point  of 
application  should,  therefore,  be  at  its  head,  which  is 
also  the  point  of  contact  with  the  first  element.  This 
point  of  contact  is  usually  personified  by  the  individual 
acting  as  president  and  general  manager.  He  is  the 
■■  dividend  maker "  for  the  business,  and  is,  therefore, 
presumably  open  to  every  influence  which  will  legit- 
imately increase  their  volume.  But  because,  as  has  been 
said  in  the  last  article,  the  general  manager  Is  fre- 
quently without  broad  administrative  training,  but  has 
attained  his  position  through  marked  ability  in  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  business,  he  is  so  bound  np  in  such 
division  that  he  sacrifices,  or  at  least  is  indifferent  to, 
the  interest  of  the  other  divisions.  Hence,  when  the  divi- 
dends become  impaired,  the  first  element  often  finds  it- 
self obliged  to  decide  that  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  Is 
the  application  to  the  business  of  the  services  of  a  spe- 
cialist, in  order  to  determine  what  must  be  done  to  re- 
store the  destroyed  balance  between  the  divisions.  This 
condition  is  always  to  be  deplored,  because  the  man  who 
should  eagerly  receive,  assimilate  and  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice so  tendered,  makes  its  reception  needlessly  difficult. 
When,  however,  the  application  is  made  at  a  point  much 
further  down  the  line,  or  when  the  specialist  is  unable  to 
cover  the  entire  field,  an  infinitely  worse  condition  is 
created.  This  is  the  reason  why  many  specialists  in 
betterment  lines,  where  work  is  excellent  so  far  as  it 
goes,  are  unable  to  produce  as  great  or  as  lasting  bene- 
fit as  they  and  their  clients  desire.  The  different  phases 
of  a  business  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  improve  one  division  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  others.  Because  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  co-or- 
dinate the  work  of  several  specialists  than  to  do  the 
work  of  any  of  them,  such  co-ordination  is  generally  far 
beyond  the  client's  ability,  and  therefore,  what  should  be 
sought  is  the  advice  of  an  aggregation  of  specialists,  co- 
ordinated under  a  competent  head. 

Planning  of  Organizations 

In  the  design  of  a  building  the  engineer  begins  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  features  for  which  it  is  necea- 
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sary  to  make  provision  in  the  first  story  of  the  structure. 
Subsequently  he  determines  the  necessity  for  and  ar- 
rangements of  succeeding  stories  until  all  the  accom- 
modations required  have  been  planned  for.  The  engi- 
neer then  retraces  his  path,  working  downward  from  the 
roof  to  the  foundations  because  the  supports  in  each 
story  must  carry  the  accumulated  weight  of  the  part  of 
the  building  which  lies  above,  and  designs  the  structural 
work  accordingly.  He  then  goes  over  the  work  a  third 
time,  and  actually  constructs  the  building  from  the 
ground  up. 

In  like  manner  an  organization  must  bo  studied : 
First,  the  workers  necessary  for  the  operation ;  second, 
the  various  grades  of  supervisors  and  directors,  grad- 
ually decreasing  in  number  with  increase  in  rank,  until 
the  apex  is  reached.  Means  for  the  formulation  and 
transmission  of  directions  (not  merely  the  telephoning 
of  orders)  as  to  performance,  including  the  necessary 
standards,  from  the  chief  administrative  officer  down  to 
the  lowest  employee,  must  then  be  devised.  The  next 
step  is  the  provision  of  means  for  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  accurate  records  of  actual  performances, 
from  the  lowest  worker  to  the  chief  executive,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  standards 
accompanying  the  directions.  This  will  facilitate  the 
making  of  the  comparisons  which  are  essential  to  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  business. 

Standards  and  Records 

From  this  analysis  we  perceive  a  curious  thing  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  development  of  most  lines  of  busi- 
ness— namely,  that  cost  and  other  records  were  developed 
before  standards.  Their  development,  therefore,  has 
been  largely  empirical  rather  than  logical.  Hence  many 
elaborate  systems  have  failed  to  produce  satisfactory 
results.  This  trend  of  effort,  moreover,  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  causing  business  men  to  endeavor  to  get  the  in- 
formation from  one  element  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  a  comparison  of  two  elements.  It  has  also  blinded 
their  eyes  to  the  omission  of  the  determination  of  stand- 
ards from  its  proper  place  in  the  sequence,  which  is  be- 
fore the  records. 

In  this  connection,  another  circumstance,  previously 
alluded  to,  is  of  interest.  The  employer,  being  pushed 
further  and  further  away  from  the  worker,  by  the  size 
of  the  business,  has  decreased  in  the  ability  to  give 
clear  directions  as  to  the  desired  performances,  without 
making  provision  for  the  supplementing  of  his  ability  In 
this  respect.  His  directions,  acquired  by  experience, 
having  been  given  orally,  he  does  not  realize  that  they 
are  no  longer  given.  Because  he  has  generally  recruited 
his  administrative  assistants  from  the  clerical  ranks, 
these  directions  are  less  and  less  frequently  supplied,  and 
the  workers  are  forced  more  and  more  to  depend  on  their 
own  Initiative.  The  result  is  to-day  that  the  majority 
of  information  as  to  proper  methods  is  possessed  by  the 
workers  rather  than  by  the  administrators  or  executives. 
This  information  is  at  present  largely  in  the  nature  of 
transmitted  legend,  and  grows  more  and  more  vague 
with  each  generation.  Unless  scientific  men  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  urged,  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  productive 
methods  for  the  operation  of  human  minds  and  hands, 
as  well  as  the  operations  of  machinery,  we  shall  surely 
and  certainly  come  to  a  standstill.  We  know  very  little 
to-day  about  the  possibilities  of  human  physical  effort 
and  nest  to  nothing  about  mental  effort. 

The  Work  of  the  Specialists 

When  the  business  man,  therefore,  decides  to  avail 
himself  of  the  services  of  an  association  of  specialists  in 
the  development  of  his  business,  he  should  give  them  his 
full  confidence  and  co-operation.  This  should  be  war- 
ranted by  his  previous  investigation  of  their  standing. 
Every  facility  should  then  be  afforded  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  They  should 
first  make  an  exact  statement  by  text  and  charts  of  the 
conditions  encountered.  From  this  should  be  evolved  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  remodeled  organization  and 
Its  methods  of  operation.  This  should  be  earnestly  stud- 
led  by  the  client  in  conjunction  with  the  advisor. 

When  the  plan  has  been  perfected  and  the  client  is 


thoroughly  conversant  and  in  harmony  therewith,  the 
work  of  installation  may  begin.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  administrators  and  supervisors  are  far 
too  few  to  handle  the  work  properly.  No  new  man  should 
bo  brought  in  from  the  outside,  if  any  present  employee 
can  be  developed  to  fit  the  demands.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  full  development  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  directions  and  records  before  filling  up  the 
gaps  in  and  realigning  the  organization,  providing  the 
proper  lines  of  transmission  have  been  worked  out.  Di- 
rect improvement,  in  a  considerable  measure,  can  be 
secured  from  a  correctly  apportioned  organization,  even 
if  some  of  the  menil)ers  are  rather  new  to  their  duties. 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  an  electric  installation,  all  the 
vnits  of  apparatus  must  be  in  place  before  the  current 
can  be  made  effective  in  any  degree.  The  service,  how- 
ever, can  be  greatly  improved  by  careful  adjustment  as 
time  goes  on.  Hence,  the  full  complement  of  organiza- 
tion, by  being  enabled  to  give  greater  attention  to  the 
methods  then  in  use,  can  secure  better  results  from  the 
start. 

Standards  are  the  basis  of  directions.  These  must 
next  be  determined  by  the  client's  employees  delegated 
for  the  purpose  and  acting  under  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction of  the  specialists.  Standards  for  human  per- 
formance must  be  based  on  the  amount  of  force  a  nor- 
mal man  can  generate  without  loss  of  elasticity  under 
proper  conditions.  As  these  are  determined  it  will  grad- 
ually become  possible  to  comprehend  the  conditions 
which  do  or  should  exist,  and  hence  to  issue  more  ade- 
qiiate  directions. 

The  next  step  is  to  revise  the  conditions  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  workers  to  comply  with  the 
standards.  Every  stumbling  block  in  their  pathway  must 
be  removed,  if  they  are  to  achieve  the  anticipated  re- 
sults. Simultaneously  the  records  must  be  so  developed 
as  to  correspond  accurately  with  the  standards  and  di- 
rections in  e\ery  detail.  There  must  be  both  a  record 
and  a  standard  for  every  operation  performed.  The 
comparison  between  these  two  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance and  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Stimulation  for  Administrators 

When  a  proper  organization  and  conditions  have  been 
created,  together  with  safe  and  sane  standards  for  de- 
sired performances  and  accurate  records  of  actual 
achievements  in  every  department,  it  is  possible  to  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  workers  to  come  up  to  the 
standards  by  making  their  compensation  dependent  in 
part  upon  their  effort  and  commensurate  with  its  amount. 
In  considering  this  phase  of  the  subject  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  administrators  and  supervisors  as  well  as  to 
the  manual  workers.  One  of  these  individuals,  since  he 
controls  many  workers,  is  responsible  for  a  larger  amount 
of  concrete  results  than  any  one  of  them ;  therefore  his 
compensation  should  be  determined  on  a  corresponding 
basis. 

The  usual  supervisor  or  administrator  is  too  often  a 
human  telephone,  and  is  of  correspondingly  little  value. 
The  trained  supervisor  or  administrator  must  be  devel- 
oped by  his  employer,  in  view  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
educational  system  in  this  respect,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly valuable.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  the  entire 
operating  organization,  from  errand  boy  up  to  General 
manager. 

After  these  methods  have  been  Installed  and  placed 
in  operation  much  thought  should  be  given  to  their  main- 
tenance and  continued  improvement.  The  records  should 
be  continually  searched  for  indications  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  improvement.  Suggestions  from  the  operating  organ- 
ization should  be  referred  to  the  standardizers  who  can 
work  them  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  should  do  so 
as  a  part  of  their  routine  work.  The  makers  of  the  sug- 
gestions should,  of  course,  be  adequately  rewarded. 

What  Specialists'  Study  Discloses 

The  specialist,  as  has  been  said,  should  be  an  asso- 
ciation of  specialists,  rather  than  an  individual.  It  is  to 
the  client's  interest  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
such  an  organization  from  the  start.     This  will  result 
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iu  bis  being  sujjpliutl  witli  tlie  proper  men  whom  he 
needs  as  permanent  advisors,  and  in  placing  him  iu  a 
position  to  secure  from  time  to  time  harmonious  advice 
in  other  lines  where  only  occasional  assistance  is  re- 
quired. 

Xo  specialist,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  a 
part  of  the  organization,  should  ever  give  an  order  or 
direction.  The  exercise  of  this  power  should  be  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  members  of  the  operating  organiza- 
tion. The  function  of  the  specialist  in  administration  is 
to  intensify  the  mind  of  the  administrator  by  his  advice 
just  as  the  gas  tlame  is  intensified  by  the  oxygen  intro- 
duced by  the  blowpipe. 

The  specialist  should  make  close  observations  of  op- 
erations, deduce  his  conclusions  and  communicate  them 
to  the  administrator  of  the  proper  grade,  but  it  is  only 
as  he  can  inject  his  mental  force  into  the  mental  force 
of  the  administrator  that  he  can  attain  success.  He 
should  only  discuss  the  work  on  the  spot  as  a  last  resort, 
and  when  the  mind  of  the  administrator  is  such  that  an 
ocular  demonstration  is  essential  to  his  receipt  of  the 
suggestion.  A  study  of  the  usual  administiative  meth- 
ods from  the  scientific  standpoint  discloses : 

(a)  The  terrific  load  of  petty  detail  carried  by  men 
whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  devote  to  such  things. 

(6)  The  inability  of  administrators  to  work  at  arms' 
length  through  the  mediums  of  standards  and  records 
and  their  infatuation  for  close  contact  and  its  conse- 
quent  loss  of  perspective. 

(c)  The  widespread  failure  to  use  well  known,  effort 
saving  devices — telephone,  telautogi'aph,  pneumatic  tube, 
&c. 

((/)  The  lack  of  realization  of  the  necessity  of  using 
the  cheapest  man  for  the  job  in  administration  as  well 
as  manual  work  and,  coincidently,  that  the  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

(e)  The  lack  of  realization  that  the  coal,  boilers,  en- 
gine and  generator  must  be  adequate  to  the  task  or  the 
lamps  will  not  burn  or  the  motors  move. 

(/)  The  lack  of  realization  that  the  advice  of  spe- 
cialists is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  create  a  proper 
organization. 

f;/)  The  lack  of  realization  that  the  chief  executives 
must  devote  their  personal  time  and  effort  to  the  study 
of  the  advice  of  the  specialist  and  to  its  application. 

(/()  The  lack  of  realization  that  administration,  or 
the  operation  of  this  human  machine,  is  a  science  in 
Itself. 

*  «  » 

The  Foundry  Exhibit  at  the  Pittsburgh  Convention 


Railroad  Efficiency  and  the  Labor 
Unions 


Strikes  of   Machinists  and    Boilermakers  Show 
the  Attitude  of  Organized  Labor 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  exhibit  of  foundry 
equipment  and  supplies  by  the  Foundry  and  Machine 
Exhibition  Company,  which  will  be  held  iu  connection 
with  the  convention  of  the  allied  foundrymen's  associa- 
tions at  Pittsburgh,  beginning  Tuesday,  May  23,  will  be 
kept  open  \intil  Thursday,  June  1.  This  extension  of  time 
is  due  10  the  fact  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
in  the  week  following  the  foundrymen's  convention.  The 
applications  for  space  in  the  Exhibition  Building  were 
so  many  that  much  more  room  has  been  required  than 
was  originally  laid  out.  The  entire  main  building  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society  on  Duquesne 
way  has  now  been  secured,  giving  space  larger  than  is 
afforded  liy  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

The  P.iift'alo  Chaml)pr  of  Commerce  and  the  foundry- 
men  of  that  city  are  actively  at  work  to  secure  for  Buf- 
falo the  next  convention  of  the  allied  foundrymen's  asso- 
ciations. The  Buffalo  foundrymen  are  arranging  for  spe- 
cial cars  to  the  Pittsliurgh  convention  in  May,  and  are 
planning  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  meeting  of  1912. 
♦-•-♦ 

The  heating  and  ventilating  contract  for  the  new 
10-story  Hartman  Building,  Columtus,  Ohio,  was  awarded 
to  the  William  H.  Conklin  Company,  heating  contractor 
of  that  city.  The  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  through  its 
Cincinnati  office,  will  furnish  the  ventilating  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  four  fans  of  the  multivane  type,  with 
direct-connected  motors  furnished  by  the  Allis-Chalmevs 
Company,  and  .'i.OOO  ft.  of  Vento  liot  Wast  radiation. 


BY  "  EFFICIENCY." 


Our  magazines  and  periodicals  are  still  devoting  much 
space  to  efficiency  systems  and  scientific  management  for 
the  railroads.  "  Saving  $1,000,000  a  Day  for  American 
Commerce  "  and  "  Wonderful  Economics  Possible  for  Our 
Railroads  Through  Scientific  Management "  are  catch 
phrases  which  malie  good  headlines.  But  the  authors  of 
these  articles  do  not  produce  anything  practical.  They 
go  over  the  old  story  without  suggesting  a  single  practical 
remedy. 

Uanipton's  for  March  contains  a  long  article  by 
Cleveland  Moffett  under  the  above  captious.  Mr.  Moffett 
follows  the  easy  method  of  the  ordinary  chronicler  of 
"  news."  and  assumes  that  there  is  no  barrier  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  systems  into  the  railroad  shops  except 
the  alleged  stupidity  of  the  railroad  managers.  In  other 
words,  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  that  they  educate 
themselves  up  to  an  efficient  standard  and  then  insist 
that  their  workmen  adopt  the  same  standard. 

In  treating  of  the  predicament  in  which  the  railroads 
find  themselves  to-day  in  any  effort  they  may  make  to  in- 
stall efficiency  and  scientific  management  systems  in  their 
shops,  I  called  attention  in  your  issue  of  February  23  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  railroads  are  being  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the  open  and 
the  closed  shop  labor  unions.  The  open  shop  unions  are 
those  known  as  the  railroad  brotherhoods — engineers, 
firemen  and  conductors.  Those  organized  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  closed  shop  are  machinists,  boilermakers, 
iron  molders,  switchmen,  blacksmiths,  patternmakers. 
Those  of  the  latter  class  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  the  former  are  not.  Every  railroad 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  enters  into  annual 
agreements  covering  methods  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment for  members  of  the  brotherhoods.  In  1910  fifty-six 
railroads  are  reported  as  having  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  machinists'  union.  Other  metal  trade  craft  em- 
ployees in  railroad  shops  are  handled  in  much  the  same 
manner,  and  all  operate  in  compliance  with  union  rules 
and  restrictions. 

Efficiency  or  scientific  management  systems  are  sim- 
))ly  refined  bonus,  piecework  or  premium  systems.  When 
the  efficiency  system  was  first  exploited  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  hearings  on  freight 
rates  recently  the  unions  of  labor  throughout  the  coun- 
try, both  open  and  closed  shop,  were  quick  to  observe  its 
relation  to  the  old-time  bonus,  piecework  or  premium 
system  which  they  had  been  fighting  for  many  decades 
— some  of  them  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Promptly 
the  officials  of  all  these  unions  decided  that  they  must 
oppose  the  introduction  of  these  old  systems,  even  though 
under  new  names,  into  the  railroad  shops  of  which  they 
had  control.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  new  in  this 
decision  of  the  unions.  It  was  simply  the  continuation 
of  an  old  policy,  as  so  patently  exemplified  in  the  strikes 
of  machinists  from  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  beginning  in  the  year  1909,  and  those  even  of 
so  recent  occurrence  as  February  of  this  year  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Lake  .Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

EfBciency  Systems  Create  Differentials 

Manufacturers  accustomed  to  dealing  with  labor 
unions  are  quite  familiar  with  the  opposition  of  the 
latter  to  what  is  known  as  a  "differential."  This  term 
when  applied  to  the  employment  of  labor  comprehends 
varying  rates  of  wages  for  the  competent,  the  incom- 
petent, the  energetic  man  and  the  laggard.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  application  of  the  efficiency  system,  and  quite 
properly  so.  But  to  tlie  labor  union  all  its  members  look 
alike.  The  union  must  depend  for  its  income  upon  the 
competent  as  well  as  the  incompetent ;  it  is  no  respecter 
of  ability.     Quantity  in  membership  is  much  more  to  its 
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liking,  and  this  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  succeed.  It  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  the  labor  union,  as  at 
present  organized,  to  attempt  to  say  to  one  member  that 
his  wages  shall  be  dependent  upon  his  ability ;  conse- 
quently a  flat  or  minimum  rate  must  be  provided  below 
which  the  employer  must  pay  at  his  peril.  Likewise  the 
union  member  accepting  compensation  below  the  mini- 
mum specified  by  his  organization  does  so  at  his  peril. 

Nowhere  is  this  position  more  clearly  shown  than  in  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  1907  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Molders'  Union.     It  reads  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  .5fi :  That  the  incoming  officers  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  eliminate  the  differential  in  the  molding  industry. 

Imagine  a  railroad  or  any  employer  attempting  to  in- 
troduce an  efficiency  system  into  a  shop  in  which  the 
union  standing  sponsor  for  a  resolution  such  as  this  had 
full  control !  The  result  would  be  a  strike  forthwith.  It 
has  meant  a  strike  wherever  it  has  been  attempted  for 
fifty  years  or  more. 

Prolific  Strike  Causes 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  that  organization  in  September,  1910,  page 
S35.  the  statement  is  made  that  the  most  prolific  causes 
of  strikes  among  members  of  this  organization  for  that 
year  had  been : 

(1>  The  introduction  of  piecework.  (2)  the  introduc- 
tion of  running  two  or  more  machines  by  one  man. 

The  principal  strikes  in  which  members  of  the 
machinists'  union  were  involved  in  that  year  were  on  the 
Baltimore  «Sc  Ohio  Railroad,  including  the  B.  &  O.  South- 
western Railroad,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work and  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  existing 
between  this  railroad  and  the  union.  During  the  period 
July  1.  1909,  to  June  30.  1910.  the  machinists'  union  struck 
all  the  shops  on  six  different  railroads  in  its  attempts  to 
compel  the  operation  of  these  shops  in  accordance  with 
its  rules  and  regtilations.  which  comprehend  most  em- 
phatic objections  to  any  and  all  forms  of  efficiency  or 
scientific  management  systems. 

The  Latest  "  Efficiency  "  Strike 

The  latest  strike  from  railroad  shops  against  efficiency 
and  piecework  systems  is  that  of  the  boilermakers  em- 
ployed by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
in  14  different  cities.  This  particular  railroad  estab- 
lished a  piecework  system  for  its  boilermakers  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  this  year,  by  which  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
workmen  their  wages  were  materially  increased  and  con- 
ditions were  otherwise  satisfactory.  An  edict  issued 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  boilermakers'  union,  how- 
ever, commanded  its  members  to  strike  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  they  were  compelled  to  obey.  Whether  the 
machinists  will  go  out  in  sympathy  with  the  boilermakers 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  unfamiliarity  of  railroad  managers  with  the 
methods  of  unionism,  however,  is  definitely  shown  In  this 
statement  given  out  by  an  official  of  the  Lake  Shore  road 
at  Cleveland : 

The  boilermakers  really  have  no  grievance.  Half  of  them 
were  put  on  piecework  and  their  wages  were  increased  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  as  a  result.  It  appears,  however,  that  piece- 
work is  contrary  to  their  constitution  and  a  change  was  de- 
manded. 

"  It  appears  "  that  piecework  is  contrary  to  the  boiler- 
makers'  constitution.  In  these  few  words  is  told  the 
whole  story  of  railroads  and  the  labor  unions.  Not  only 
are  the  constitutions  of  these  unions  opposed  to  piece- 
work now.  but  they  have  been  ever  since  the  birth  of 
labor  unionism.  The  very  fact  that  the  railroad  officials, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  urging  them  to  put  the  effi- 
ciency systems  into  effect,  are  no  more  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  these  unions  than  to  state  that  "  it  appears" 
that  jiiecework  is  contrary  to  their  constitution  demon- 
strates beyond  question  that  none  of  them  has  studied  the 
question  sufficiently  to  deal  with  the  problem  effectively. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  lies  in  the  unprepared- 
ness  of  tie  railroads  and  their  management  to  deal  with 
the  labor  problem.  What  they  know  of  it  they  have 
leai-ued  from  but  one  side.  They  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  enter  into  an  unholv  alliance  with  their  workmen 


to  create  a  favorable  public  sentiment  for  increased 
freight  rates,  which  might  be  compared  to  the  pouring  of 
water  in  a  sieve. 

Let  the  railroads  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
manufacturer  in  the  handling  of  the  labor  problem.  Let 
them  descend  from  the  lofty  position  they  have  occupied 
for  years  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  —  co- 
operate with  them.  If  need  be  —  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  their  labor  difficulties  will  disappear.  Thus 
only  is  there  a  possibility  of  realizing  the  highest  effi- 
ciency both  in  management  and  operation.  Then,  and 
then  only,  would  it  be  possible  to  save  a  million  dollars 
a  day  both  to  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  of  the 
country. 

*  »» 

The  Great  Northern  Ore  Report 

The  trustees  of  the  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Prop- 
erties have  made  their  report  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1910.  The  Income  account,  compared  with 
the  two  years  preceding  is  as  follows : 

tnio.  1909.              190S. 

Dividends    $2,1 05,000  §1,560,000  $1,745,000 

Interest  and  miscellaneous  re- ■  .  ., , 

ceipts    6,479        4,214 

Totals ?2,tlM79     $1,560,000     $1,749,214 

Expense  of  trustees $67,628  $77,094  $75,390 

Distributed  to  certificate  hold-  ,-„„„„^ 

ers    2,250,000       1,500,000       l,oOO,000 

Totals $2,317,628     $1,577,094     $1.575,390 

Deficit    "$206,148  $171094     ^$1731824 

Previous  surplus 238,979  256,073  82,249 

Profit  and  loss  surplus.  .       $32,831         $238,979         $256,073 

*  Surplus. 

Referring  to  the  operation  of  the  Hill  ore  properties, 
particularly  those  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, whose  mining  company  for  the  Hill  properties  is 
known  as  the  Great  Western  Mining  Company,  the  re- 
port says : 

Dnuring  the  year  1910  the  shipments  of  ore  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  companies  in  which  the  trust  is  interested  amounted 
to  5.470.270  tons,  as  against  3,016,619  tons  in  1909.  From  the- 
notices  received  from  the  Great  Western  Mining  Company  and 
other  lessees  of  their  contemplated  operations  during  the  year 
1911  it  is  expected  that  the  ore  shipments  will  be  increased  the 
coming  season.  The  work  of  exploration  and  development  called 
for  by  the  lease  of  the  Great  Western  Mining  Company  has  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  during  the  year  1910,  with  the  result  of 
putting  the  properties  in  such  condition  that  shipments  there- 
from can  be  made  to  the  full  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of 
the  lease.  In  .Tanuary,  1911.  the  Great  Western  Mining  Com- 
pany paid  the  minimum  royalty  called  for  by  the  lease  for  the 
year  1910.  The  amount  of  this  royalty  stands  as  a  credit  against 
future  shipments  to  be  made  by  the  Great  Western  Mining 
Company  and  can  only  be  distributed  to  the  various  companies 
whose  stocks  are  held  in  trust  by  the  trustees,  when  their  re- 
spective properties  thereof  shall  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
results  of  actual  mining.  In  the  meantime  these  funds  will  be 
placed  so  as  to  earn  the  best  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
safety ;  and  such  sums  as  may  be  collected  hereafter,  which 
may  not  be  immediately  anportionable,  will  be  similarly  placed 
from  time  to  time  as  collected. 

•-•-♦ 

Pittsburgh  Standard  Reinforcement  for  Concrete. — 
A  leather  bound  handbook  of  399  pages  4  x  6^i  in.,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company, 
an  identified  interest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company, 
Wallace  H.  Rowe.  president.  It  gives  tables  and  other 
data  relative  to  Pittsburgh  standardized  reinforcement 
for  concrete.  The  company  has  prepared  this  blue  book 
to  enable  engineers,  architects  and  builders  to  design 
concrete  structures  without  laborious  mathematical  com- 
putations. The  girder,  beam  and  slab  tables  have  been 
computed  so  that  under  a  dead  and  live  load  and  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  "  straight  line  formula  "  the  tensile 
stress  in  the  steel  will  not  exceed  16.000  lb.  per  square 
inch  and  the  compressive  stress  in  the  concrete  will  not 
exceed  650  lb.  per  square  inch.  Illustrations  are  given  of 
the  Pittsburgh  standard  bars  and  of  typical  frames  and 
standard  reinforcement  for  beams,  girders  and  slabs.  The 
tables  have  been  prepared  after  formulas  recommended 
by  a  joint  committee  on  concrete  of  the  American  Society 
for  Civil  Engineers.  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
of  Way  Association  and  the  Association  of  American 
Portland  Cement  JIanufacturers. 
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Pipe  and  Plumbing  Jobbers'  Conventions  Annealing  Malleable  Castings' 


At  the  dosing  session.  March  15,  of  the  second  annual 
convention  ot  the  National  Association  of  Jobbers  of 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
new  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  C.  H.  Simmons,  John  Simmons  Company, 
New  York  City ;  first  vice-president.  O.  F.  Felix,  Pitts- 
burgh Supply  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  second  vice- 
president,  A.  L.  Scott.  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  treasurer,  C.  G.  Cornell.  Jr., 
Cornell  &  fuderhill.  Xow  York  City;  advisory  secretary, 
T.  James  Fernley.  Philadelphia,  and  secretary,  Thomas 
A.  Fernley,  Philadelphia.  W.  M.  Pattison,  W.  JI.  Patti- 
son  Supply  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  succeeding  A.  L. 
Scott.  Other  members  of  that  commilUc  were  re-elected 
as  follows:  F.  M.  Sheldon.  Braman.  Dow  &  Co..  P.oston, 
Mass.;  E.  G.  Cuyler,  Cuyler  &  Mol-'er,  Baltimore.  Md. ; 
C.  V.  Kellogg,  Kellogg-Mackay  Company,  Chicago.  111. ; 
Samuel  H.  Moon,  Ahrens  &  Ott  Mfg.  Company.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  J.  P.  Hartnett,  L.  M.  Rumsey  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Plumbers'  Supply  Jobbers 

The  convention  of  the  wrought  iron  pipe  jobbers  was 
followed  March  16  and  17  by  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Jobbers  of  Plumbers'  Sup- 
plies, quite  a  number  of  jobbers  being  members  of  both 
organizations.  With  the  exception  of  the  opening  meet- 
ing, the  sessions  were  executive.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed were  discount  sheets,  resale  prices,  inventory  of 
stock,   inroads   made   by    specialty   houses   on   profitable 


Differing    Physical    Properties    Due    to  V'arying 
Heat  Treatment 


BY   W.  P.  PUTNAM. I 


To  emphasize  the  importance  of  exercising  greater 
care  in  manufacturing  malleable  eastings  and  to  point  out 
some  sources  of  the  errors  that  are  so  frequent  in  foun- 
dries leaving  the  annealing  process  to  the  judgment  of 
some  individual  with  a  "  trained  eye,"  the  work  of  this 
paper  was  undertaken.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
foundry  business  that  needs  closer  supervision  than  the 
proce.ss  of  annealing  iron;  no  greater  source  of  economy; 
no  one  department  where  greater  skill  is  required.  And 
yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  foundries  recognize  the 
importance  of  equipping  their  annealing  ovens  with 
proper  appliances  to   insure  a  uniform   product. 

To  call  attention  to  the  variations  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  annealing  process,  a  set  of  test  bars  was 
made  and  sent  out  to  11  malleable  iron  foundries  to  lie 
annealed  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice.  The 
bars  were  all  made  from  the  same  metal  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  bar  free  from  shrink  or  draw  in 
the  center  by  casting  the  bars  with  large  ends.  In  all  of 
the  bars  that  were  broken  but  very  little  draw  was 
found.  The  analysis  of  the  metal  poured  into  the  bars 
was  as  follows : 

rercent.  Percent. 

Silicon     0.74  Mung.inese    0.24 

Sulphur    0.04]        Combined    carbon 2.70 

rhosphoius     0.1 48 


Tahle  1. — Results  of  AnnenUnr/  Bars 
E.  L. 

Foundiy  Total  Lb.  per 

No.                            carbon.  G.  C.         C.  C.           sq.  in 

1 1.40  1.40          Trace  20,82.'! 

2 1.04  1.04          Trace  34,134 

3 1.47  1.47         Trace  20,276 

4 0.86  0.77            0.00  31,428 

5 1.74  1.74         Trace  30,960 

6 1.71  1.71         Trace  28,326 

7 1.32  1.18            0.14  32,224 

S 0.80  0.80          Trace  33,333 

9 1.58  1.38          Trace  30.833 

10 0.40  0.40          Trace  41.792 

11 1.32  1.32          Trace  35.042 

Hard    Iron 2.70 


of  the 

Same  Comp 

Mition    at 

Different  Fom 

dries. 

T.  S. 

Elongation  Reduction 

Time  of 

.\nnealing 

Lb.  per 

in  2  in. 

in  area. 

Kind  ot 

annealing. 

temperature. 

sq.  in. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

pocking. 

Hours. 

Deg.  F. 

40.996 

8.59 

12.i:i 

Slag 

112 

1,450 

44.034 

10.15 

]  3.87 

Mill  scale 

144 

1,700 

39,638 

S.59 

17.63 

Mill  scale 

101 

1.620 

48,489 

8.59 

19.18 

Not  given 

Not  given 

Not  given 

45.760 

8.59 

14.88 

Not  given 

Not  given 

Not  given 

40,408 

8.59 

15.00 

None 

72 

1,650 

49,107 

8.59 

13.23 

Not  given 

Not  given 

Not  given 

47,336 

7.60 

17.27 

Slag 

208 

1,620 

39,862 

7.03 

19.51 

Mill  scale 

168 

Not  given 

50,849 

7.45 

20.92 

Mill  scale 

96 

2,200 

45,213 

7.80 

12.5R 

Slag 

144 

1,700 

50,846 

lines  of  the  plumbing  supply  business,  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  unreliable  salesmen.  Action  was  taken  favor- 
ing the  sale  of  plumbing  supplies  direct  by  plumbers  if 
buyers  want  such  supplies  without  the  services  of  the 
plumber  to  do  the  installing.  The  president  and  secre- 
tary were  instructed  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  latter  organization.  This 
action  was  taken  with  the  view  of  having  the  plumbers 
meet  the  competition  of  the  mail  order  houses. 

At  the  annual  election,  C.  V.  Kellogg.  Kellogg-Mackay 
Company,  Chicago,  was  re-elected  president.  Other  offi- 
cers were  chosen  as  follows :  First  vice-president,  O.  J. 
Saxe,  Dalton-Ingersoll  Mfg.  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
second  vice-president,  J.  P.  Fell,  W.  A.  Case  Sons  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  J.  Harvey  Borton, 
Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Company.  Philadelphia ;  sec- 
retary, Thomas  A.  Fernley,  Philadelphia.  Executive 
Committee :  George  H.  Bailey.  Bailey-Farrell  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  J.  B.  Rahm.  United  States  Supply 
Company,  Omaha.  Neb. ;  Charles  W.  Frean,  John  Sim- 
mons Company.  New  York  City  ;  A.  A.  Tomlinson.  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Supply  Company.  Norfolk,  Va. ;  A.  B. 
Pierce,  N.  O.  Nelson  Mfg.  Company.  St.  Louis.  JIo..  and 
A.  A.  Merkel.  Merkel  Brothers.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Both  associations  selected  Atlantic  City  as  the  next 
meeting  place. 

*—*■ 

The  new  blast  furnace  F  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  its  Lehigh  plant.  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  was 
blown  in  last  week.  Furnace  G,  which,  like  furnace  F, 
Is  22  X  90  ft.,  and  has  five  stoves,  is  nearing  completion. 


The  results  obtained  on  the  annealed  bars  are  given 
in  Table  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  under 
too  high  temperature  or  a  long  period  of  annealing,  the 
carbon  was  nearly  all  removed.  Either  practice  is 
wasteful  and  produces  poor  malleables  for  some  pur- 
poses. 

The  annealing  process  should  be  conducted  to  pro- 
duce definite  results.     Metal  intended  for  parts  where 
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Chart   1. — Proper   Finishing  Temperature  for  the  .Annealing  of 
White  Iron,  in  Relation  to  Carbon  Contents. 

machining  is  necessary  should  be  given  a  different  treat- 
ment in  the  annealing  process  from  that  of  metal  that 
does  not  need  to  be  machined. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  annealing  temperature  the 
critical  and  proper  annealing  temperature  was  ascer- 
tained on  a  number  of    hard    iron    specimens    ranging 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Detroit  Foundrymen's  Association. 
T  President  Detroit  Testing  Liiboratory. 
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from  2.35  to  3  per  cent,  total  carbou.  These  temiiera- 
tures  are  (iiagi-aiuiuatically  shown  in  chart  Xo.  1.  They 
are  accurate  within  10  deg.  Fahr. 

In  chart  No.  2  is  shown  the  curve  of  a  typical  anneal- 
ing cycle  iu  an  oven  containing  14  tons  of  castings.  The 
carbon  in  this  lot  of  iron  was  2.65  per  cent.  After 
reaching  the  annealing  temperature  there  is  no  further 
rise  iu  the  temperature  of  the  metal  until  all  of  the 
carbon  has  changed  into  the  graphitic  condition.  As 
soon  as  the  change  has  beeu  completed  the  temperature 
will  rise  iu  accordance  with  the  temperature  of  the 
oven.  It  has  been  found  that  to  heat  the  castings  much 
above  the  proper  annealing  temperature  for  a  long 
period  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  a  waste  of  fuel,  and 
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Chart  2. — Curve  o£  a  Typical  Anneallne  Cycle. 

produces  poor  castings  for  some  purposes.  After  the 
carbon  has  all  been  changed  the  oven  need  not  be  fired 
for  more  than  sis  hours.  When  the  metal  has  gradu- 
ally cooled  to  1200  deg.  Fahr.,  the  cooling  can  be  has- 
tened as  rapidly  as  desired  without  harming  the  quality 
of  the  castings. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  hard  and  brittle  castings 
are  occasionally  found  may  be  given  as  follows : 

1.  Under  annealing  (which  may  be  caused  by  too 
low  temperature  or  by  holding  the  castings  at  the 
proper  temperature  for  too  short  a  period). 

2.  Too  rapid  cooling  of  the  castings  after  being  an- 
nealed. 

3.  Heating  annealed  castings  above  the  critical  tem- 
perature to  straighten  without  subsequent  annealing. 

That  there  is  great  need  of  the  systematic  handling 
of  the  annealing  process  is  clearly  evident  from  the  re- 
sults tabulated  in  Table  1.  The  variations  shown 
there  are  typical  of  eastings  in  general. 


The  Gregg  Company,  Ltd.,  has  just  completed  a  large 
and  mortem  factory  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  of  more  than 
three  times  the  capacity  of  its  present  plant  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  company  expects  to  begin  manufac- 
turing oiierations  in  the  new  plant  about  April  1,  and  will 
continue  to  confine  its  efforts  entirely  to  standard  and 


narrow  gauge  sugar  plantation  railway  equipment.  It 
will  remove  its  general  offices  to  Hackensack.  The  com- 
pau.\-  maintains  branch  offices  at  SO  Wall  street.  New 
York ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Havana,  Cuba ;  San  Juan. 
Porto  Kico,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Vice-President  Dicl<son's  Resignation 


The  resignation  of  Wm.  R.  Dickson  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  an- 
nounced iu  the  past  week  by  Chairman  Gary  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dickson  has  tendered  his  rosigr.ation  as  vice-president, 
to  take  effect  May  1.  nnich  to  my  regret,  for  he  has  been  a  most 
etficient  and  loyal  officer.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  in  the  city,  as  I 
would  prefer  to  have  him  make  the  announcement.  The  resigna- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  accepted.  Mr.  Dickson  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  his  associates  for  the  future. 

When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed 
Mr.  Dickson  was  made  assistant  to  the  president,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  going  to  New  York  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  was  a  managing  director  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. He  entered  the  steel  industry  in  18S1,  and  for 
three  years  was  active  in  the  converting,  blooming  and 
rail  mills  at  Homestead  of  what  was  then  the  Pitts- 
burgh Bessemer  Steel  Company,  later  taken  over  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  He  was  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral office  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  1SS9,  and  in 
1S99  became  a  partner.  In  1902  he  became  second  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
was  made  first  vice-president  on  the  resignation  of  James 
Gayley  late  in  190S.  He  was  president  of  two  subsidiary 
companies,  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company  and  the  Union 
Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Dickson's  identification  with  the  corporation's 
betterment  work  is  well  known.  He  took  a  strong  stand 
In  favor  of  the  reduction  of  Sunday  labor  to  a  minimum 
at  the  plants  of  all  the  Steel  Corporation's  subsidiaries. 
His  paper  read  at  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute's New  Y'ork  meeting  of  May  27,  1910,  advocating 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  whereby  no  individual  workman 
should  be  on  duty  more  than  six  consecutive  days,  helped 
to  create  sentiment  for  the  six-day  week,  and  resulted 
iu  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  steel  manufacturers 
to  report  on  the  subject.  At  the  October,  1910,  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  New  York  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Betterment  of  Labor  Conditions  iu  the  Steel  Industry." 
iu  which  he  described  some  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  reducing  seven-day  labor  to 
a  minimum  and  in  establishing  accident  relief  and  pen- 
sion systems.  Mr.  Dickson's  work  in  these  lines  carried 
weight  not  only  without  but  within  the  steel  trade,  be- 
cause it  was  appreciated  that  he  advocated  betterment 
not  as  an  idealist,  but  as  one  whose  experience  in  the 
mill  and  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  business  made  his 
suggestions  practical  and  reasonable. 


The  National  Metal  Trades  Association's  New 
Officers 


Following  is  the  list  of  officers  which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  elected  at  the  coming  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention, at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  April  12  and 
13: 

President,  F.  C.  Caldwell,  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. ;  first  vice-president,  Henry  D.  Sharj  e. 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Providence.  R.  I. ;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  W.  A.  Layman,  Wagner  Electric  Mfg. 
Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  treasurer,  Howard  P.  Eells. 
Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Councillors 
for  two  years,  J.  H.  Schwacke,  Wm.  Sellers  «&  Co.,  Inc.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  Bermingham,  Canadian  Locomotive 
Company,  Ltd.,  Kingston,  Out. ;  L.  H.  Kittredge,  Peerless 
Motor  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Van  Der- 
voort.  Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Company,  East 
Moliue,  111.;  A.  E.  Newton,  Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. ;  P.  O.  Geier,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Councillor  to  serve  unex- 
pired term.  Stevenson  Taylor,  Quintard  Iron  Works,  New 
York  City. 
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The  Sloss-Shefifield  Steel  &  Iron  Company 
Report 


In  Its  report  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1910, 
the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company  shows  (he  fol- 
lowing income  account  statement,  which  is  compared 
with  those  for  1909  and  190S. 

J910.  1909.  1908. 

Profit  ou  pig  iron t$474,407  $896,816  $889,052 

Prolit  on  coal 1]  a. 189  119,695  99,190 

Profit   on   coke 1.59,401  162,013  132,829 

Ore  and  doiomlle  sales 388 

Rent,    ro.valties,   &c 219,029  233,356  141,684 

Interest  and  excliange 34,975  52,466  21,996 

Total   income $1,001,002     $1,454,347     $1,285,740 

Taxes  and  licenses 68,285  57,964  55,593 

Balance $932,717     $1,396,383     $1,230,147 

OeDeral    expenses 51,193  59,435  56,187 

Net  earnings $881,522     $1,336,947     $1,173,960 

Bond   interest 210,000  210,000  210,000 

Surplus $671,522     $1,126,947         $963,960 

Preferred   dividends 469,000  469,000  469,000 

Balance •$202,522         $657,947        $494,960 

Common  dividends 375,000  500,000  425,000 

Deficit $172,477       t$157,947         t$69,960 

Previous  surplus 3,279,522       3,121,574       3,146,386 

Total  surplus $3,107,044     $3,279,522     $3,216,346 

t  Surplus. 

•  Equal  to  2.02  per  cent,  earned  on  $10,000,000  common 
stock,  as  compared  with  6  58  per  cent,  earned  on  same  stock  last 
year. 

+  After  charges  against  coal,  for  depreciation  on  Iron  ore, 
25  cents  per  ton  on  iron  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  renewals, 
and  35  cents  per  ton  profit  on  coke  manufactured. 

The  profits  for  1907,  which  was  the  last  good  year 
the  company  had,  were  $493,286  after  paying  common 
stock  dividends  of  $500,000.  The  gross  sales  and  earn- 
ings last  year  were  $5,020,177,  against  $6,397,961  in 
1909,  $5,536,811  in  1908  and  $6,654,303  in  1907.  The 
working  capital  fell  from  $2,070,575  November  30,  1909, 
to  $1,024,227.  The  cash  and  bills  and  accounts  receiv- 
able November  30,  1910,  were  $933,149,  against  $1,623,- 
560  one  year  previous.  The  payrolls  and  bills  and  ac- 
coimts  payable  were  $934,772,  against  $576,708  on 
November  30,  1909.  The  general  balance  sheet  as  of 
November  30  compares  as  follows: 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

Property    account $21,998,492  $21,746,010 

Treasury  account 244,243  244,218 

Stocks  and  bonds  in  other  companies..        399,157  399,157 

Cash  bills  and  accounts  receivable....         9.33,149  1,623,559 

Supplies  raw  and  finished  material. . . .        976,506  341,009 

Stocks  in  company's  stores 73,460  75,676 

Extension,  renewal  and  replacement  fund        110,466  121.222 

Unexpired  insurance  and  taxes 6,342  5,379 

Totals $24,741,816  $24,556,230 

Liabilities. 

Preferred    stock $6,700,000  $6,700,000 

Common    stock 10,000,000  10,000,000 

Bonds   4,000,000  4.000,000 

Current  accounts 837,948  '480,784 

Payrolls   76,823  95,924 

Surplus    3,107,044  3,279,522 

Totals $24,741,816     $24,556,230 

Comment  on  an  Unsatisfactory  Year 

rresident  J.  C.  Mabeu  has  the  following  on  the 
course  of  the  company's  business  iu  1910 : 

"  We  delivered  during  the  fiscal  year  120,000  tons 
less  iron  than  in  1900.  which  caused  us  to  add  largely  to 
the  accumulated  stock  of  iron  on  our  furnace  yards. 
The  result  of  the  year's  business  of  the  company  was 
not  satisfactory ;  but  this  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
conditions  of  the  trade  as  to  the  misfortune  which  over- 
took the  company  near  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year, 
in  the  flooding  of  the  two  slopes  of  its  Sloss  ore  mines, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  annual  report ; 
and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  but  for  this  the 
business  of  1910  would  have  proved  about  as  satisfac- 
tory as  for  1909.  No  ore  was  taken  from  these  mines 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until  June,  when 
we  began  producing  a  limited  amount  from  No.  2  slope, 
which  forced  us  to  use  ore  not  carrying  sufficient  lime 
to  flu.i;  the  furnace  burden,  and  lean  ores  which  we  were 
compelled  to  buy  from  others  to  keep  even  three  of  the 
Birmingham  furnaces  working,  which  increased  the 
cost  of  our  iron  very  much,  at  a  time  when  the  pig  iron 
market  was  depressed  and  prices  declining. 


"  Had  we  had  the  use  of  the  Sloss  ore,  even  iu  an 
amount  equal  to  what  we  are  now  receiving  we  could 
have  met  the  market  and  showed  a  reasonable  profit  on 
iron.  The  output  of  these  mines  is  now  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  we  hope  before  long  to  have  the  output  up 
to  normal.  While  the  output  has  not  as  yet  reached 
the  tonnage  for  producing  the  best  furnace  results, 
either  as  to  production  or  cost,  we  are  receiving  suffi- 
cient tonnage  of  this  ore  to  reduce  the  cost  of  iron  for 
January  in  the  Birmingham  furnaces  over  $1.50  per  ton 
below  the  average  cost  of  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  poor  results  of  business  must,  therefore,  be 
charged  not  against  the  property  or  plants,  but  to  the 
misfortune  which  befell  the  Sloss  mines,  and  which  is 
being  overcome. 

"  The  fiscal  year  closed  with  over  74,000  tons  of  iron 
on  our  furnace  yards,  and  this  tonnage  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  since  then,  which  has  caused  the 
creation  of  a  floating  debt,  from  which  the  company, 
with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  loan  in  1907,  has  been 
entirely  free  for  six  years.  The  working  capital  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  year  of  $446,000,  which  is  due  to  de- 
cline in  the  market  value  of  securities  as  of  November 
30,  the  heavy  expenditures  necessitated  by  the  flooding 
of  the  ore  mines,  the  opening  of  the  third  iron  ore  mine 
at  Irondale.  refitting  Nos.  1  and  2  furnaces,  and  a  deficit 
for  the  year  of  $172,000  after  dividend  payments." 

Conditions  in  the  Foundry  Trade 


Reports  furnished  the  International  Holders'  Journal 
by  the  various  local  unions  indicate  in  general  that  the 
foundry  trade  in  most  lines  is  not  satisfactory.  Here  and 
there  improvement  is  noted  but  in  other  cases  dullness 
has  been  accentuated.  It  vv'ould  probably  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  number  of  molders  employed  throughout 
the  country  has  varied  little  in  the  past  three  mouths. 
The  reports  referred  to  indicate  that  the  foundry  trade 
is  fair  at  Philadelphia;  St.  Louis  (stove);  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  New  York ; 
Toronto,  Ont. ;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Reports  of  bad,  poor,  slack  or  dull  trade  come  from  Troy 
and  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  St. 
Louis,  (  machinery  and  bench  )  ;  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. ;  Milwaukee.  Wis. ;  Peoria,  111. ;  Denver,  Colo. 
(strike),  and  Moline.  111.  For  the  most  part  the  above 
statements  refer  to  the  machinery  trade.  In  some  cities 
different  local  unions  represent  malleable,  brass,  stove 
plate  and  machinery  lines,  and  conditions  are  not  uniform 
in  all. 

■>  »  » • 

The  International  Molding  Machine  Company 


The  Edward  A.  Pridmore  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  the 
name  under  which  Edward  A.  Pridmore.  W.  W.  Miller 
and  D.  C.  Snow  of  Chicago  have  been  doing  business,  has 
been  changed  to  the  International  Molding  Machine  Com- 
pany. The  molding  machines  designed  and  manufactured 
liy  this  company  will  hereafter  be  known  to  the  trade  as 
the  luternational  machines.  The  company's  office  and 
shops  will  be  at  2300-23] 9  South  Western  avenue,  as  here- 
tofore. J.  W.  Dopp,  formerly  Western  sales  manager  of 
the  Tabor  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  general  sales  manager  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Dopp  is  a  foundryman  of  large  practical  experience 
and  a  molding  machine  expert,  having  had  charge  for  a 
number  of  years  of  the  molding  machine  departments  of 
several  of  the  largest  shops  in  the  country,  one  of  which 
was  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Works  of  the  International 
Steam  Pump  Company. 

♦-•-• 

The  Ives  Modern  Bedstead  Company,  Ltd..  Corn- 
wall, Ontario,  Canada,  states  that  the  loss  of  stock  by 
the  fire  in  its  branch  warehouse  in  Montreal,  February 
27.  amounted  to  about  $16,000,  fully  covered  by  insur- 
ance. Occurring  iu  a  warehouse,  it  in  no  way  affected 
the  company's  general  trade.  New  premises  have  been 
secured,  and  the  Montreal  business  is  continued  without 
any  interruption. 
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A  Cincinnati  Shaper  with  Jib  Crane 


Reeeutly  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company,  Elam  street 
and  Garrard  avenue,  Ciuclnuati,  Ohir  completed  a  32-in. 
Iiea\'y  duty  back  geared  crank  shaper  which  is  of  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  special  equipment  furnished  with 
it.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  a  revolvnig  jib 
crane  9  ft.  high  and  having  a  capacity  of  1500  lb.  Other 
Ijortions  of  the  equipment  include  a  10-hp.  constant  speed 
motor,  transmitting  its  power  through  a  belt  to  the  gear 
l)ox ;  a  power  driven  concaving  attachment,  an  extended 
circular  feeding  head  with  both  hand  and  power  feed 
iind  a  special  type  of  table  with  a  tilting  top. 

The  shaper  is  of  the  maker's  standard  type,  and  in 
designing  it  care  was  taken  not  only  to  secure  ample 
power  but  to  provide  the  rigidity  necessary  to  withstand 
the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  service.  The 
bearing  of  the  ram  in  the  column  is  wide  and  long.  The 
rail  is  deep  and  of  heavy  construction,  reinforced  with 
horizontal  ribs  and  securely  gibbed  to  the  column,  with 
felt  wipers  between  these  two  parts.  The  cross  traverse 
screw  has  a  graduated  collar  reading  to  0.001  in.,  and  a 
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A  32-ln.  Back  Geared  Crank  .Shaper  with  Locomotive  Outfit  and 

Jib  Crane  Built  by  the  Cincinnati  Shaper  Company, 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


variable   automatic    feed    which    can    be   adjusted    from 
zero  to  full  feed  while  the  machine  is  running. 

The  head  swivels  to  any  angle  and  is  locked  in  the 
desired  position  by  a  simple  and  efficient  locking  device. 
The  desired  angle  is  secured  by  a  set  of  graduations  on 
the  base.  The  down  feed  screw  has  a  graduated  collar 
reading  to  thousandths  of  an  inch.  Full  length  taper 
gibs  which  are  adjustable  endwise  by  single  screws  are 
used  throughout  for  the  ram,  head,  rail,  apron  and 
crank  wheel  slides.  An  automatic  adjustment  for  the 
cross  feed  connecting  rod  is  furnished  for  any  hight  of 
rail,  which  does  not  depend  upon  frictional  contact. 
The  construction  of  the  rocker  arm  is  strong  and  heavy, 
and  convenient  means  for  lubricating  the  arm  are  fur- 
nished. A  table  support  is  regularly  furnished  with 
each  machine  which  has  a  base  stiff  enough  to  withstand 
the  thrust  put  upon  it  and  a  sliding  surface  under  it 
exactly  parallel  with  the  table.  The  telescopic  elevating 
screw  is  under  the  rail,  where  it  is  free  from  falling 
chips,  and  has  ball  bearings.  The  vise  is  of  the  maker's 
Improved  double  screw  form  and  has  a  graduated  swivel 
base.  Its  construction  enables  straight  or  tapered  pieces 
to  be  claniped  with  equal  facility  and  rapidity.  An- 
nealed tool  steel  is  used  for  the  vise  jaw  plates.  An 
opening  through  the  coluum  under  the  ram  enables  key- 
seats  to  be  cut  in  shafting  and  similar  pieces.  The 
length  of  the  stroke  and  its  position  can  be  changed 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion  or  at  rest.  The  length 
of  the  stroke  is  controlled  from  the  working  side  of  the 
machine  and  its  position  by  a  handwheel  on  top  of  the 
ram. 


The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  tool : 

Extreme  length  of  stroke,  inches 33 

Horizontal  travel  oi  table,  inches 32 

Vertical  travel  of  table,  inches 15 

Maximum  distance  between  table  and  ram,  inches 1714 

Minimum  distance  between  table  and  ram,  inches 2%i 

Diameter  of  head,  inches 11 

Feed  to  head,  inches 10 

Length  of  table  top.  inches 30 

Width  of  table  top,  inches 24 

Depth  of  table,  inches 20 

Length  of  ram  bearing  in  column,  inches 46 

Width  of  ram  bearing  in  column,  inches 13 

Key  seating  capacity,  inches 4 

Size  of  tool  handled,  inches 1  x  2% 

Size  of  vise  jaws,  inches 16  x  3% 

Opening  of  vise.  Inches 12 

Width  of  belt.  Inches 4 

Ratio  of  single  gear 7.2  to  1 

Katio  of  back  gear 30  to  1 

Number  of  ram  speeds S 

Ma:simum  number  of  cutting  strokes  per  minute 71 

Minimum  number  of  cutting  strokes  per  minute 6 

Size  of  motor,  horsepower 10 

Capacity  of  crane,  pounds 1 ,500 

Hght  of  crane,  feet 9 

Weight  of  machine,  pounds 9,370 

Carbon  steel  is  used  for  the  shafts,  and  all  the  bear- 
ings are  long  and  well  braced  in  the  column.  The  gears 
and  X-slots  are  cut  from  the  solid,  and  all  the  flat  sliding 
surfaces  are  hand  scraped.  Cast  steel  pinions  are  used 
throughout,  and  the  miter  gears  are  cut  from  a  solid 
bar. 

•-."► 

The  Erie  Railroad  Ore  Docks  in  Cleveland 


The  Erie  Railroad  Company,  through  H.  E.  Gilpin, 
general  agent,  Garfield  BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  send- 
ing out  a  circular  calling  attention  to  the  extension  of 
its  ore  handling  facilities  in  Cleveland  during  the  past 
year,  and  its  new  coal  handling  plant,  now  in  the  course 
of  erection.  The  ore  docks  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  Cleve- 
land are  operated  by  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  Dock  Company, 
for  which  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  are  the  agents.  These 
docks  have  a  frontage  of  2700  ft.  They  are  equipped 
with  four  Brown  Hoist  electrically  operated  5-ton  and 
five  Hoover  &  Mason  steam  operated  5-ton  unloaders,  hav- 
ing a  total  maximum  unloading  capacity  of  30,000  tons  a 
day.  The  recent  erection  at  Randall,  a  suburb  of  Cleve- 
land, of  a  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  car  dump,  with  an 
imloading  capacity  of  15,000  tons  in  10  hours,  and  a 
Heyl  &  Patterson  10-ton  ore  bridge,  electrically  operated, 
and  covering  an  area  of  about  15  acres,  provides  storage 
facilities  for  a  practically  unlimited  quantity  of  ore.  The 
railroad  is  installing  a  new  car  dump,  built  by  the  Well- 
nian-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland.  This  plant  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  15,000  tons  a  day  and  a  dock  frontage  of  3000 
ft.  It  x^ill  be  ready  for  service  at  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion. 

<  I  » 

Canada's  Mineral  Output  in  1910 


All  iirevious  records  in  the  output  of  Canada's  mines 
were  broken  in  1910,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mines 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  issued  at  Ottawa.  March 
0.  which  shows  the  value  of  the  output  to  be  $105.0-10.- 
95S,  an  increase  of  more  than  §13,000,000  over  1909 
classified  as  follows : 

Gold.  .$10,224,910;  copper.  $7,209,463:  pig  iron.  ?11.- 
245.030:  nickel,  $11,181,810;  silver,  $17,106,604;  asbestos. 
.$2,476,558;  coal.  $29,811,750;  natural  gas,  $1,312,614: 
cement.  $6,414,315;  clay  products,  lime,  $1,131,107;  stone. 
$3,449,772. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  increased  production 
in  every  province,  except  Xew  Brunswick,,  which  showed 
a  falling  off  of  less  than  $100,000.  Nova  Scotia  increased 
from  $12,504,810  to  $14.0.50.534,  Quebec  from  $7.0.S6.265 
to  $8,193,275.  Ontario  from  $37,374,577  to  $43,017,026, 
Manitoba  from  $1,193,377  to  $1,470,776,  Saskatchewan 
from  §456,246  to  .$557,806,  Alberta  from  $6,047,447  to 
$7,876,458,  British  Columbia  from  $22,479,008  to  $24,547,- 
817.  and  the  Yukon  from  $4,032,678  to  $4,737,375. 
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The  Camnibria  Steel  Commpaimy^s  New  Wire  Plant 


Re-entrance  of  This  Company  in  tlie  Wire  Trade 


The  ever-memorable  Johnstown  flood,  which  took  place 
May  31,  IStiO,  completely  wiped  out  the  wire  rod  aud  wire 
mills  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  at  Johnstown.  Pa., 
which  had  for  many  years  been  ojierated  under  the  name 
of  the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company.  About  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  to  re-enter 
the  wire  trade  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  before. 
Plans  were  made  and  contracts  were  placed  with  the 
Morgan  Construction  Company,  Worcester,  Mass..  for  the 
erection  of  a  rod  mill  with  its  necessary  equipment  of 
heating  furnaces  aud  gas  producers. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  mill  comprises  about  21 
acres,  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Sheridan  Station,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Johnstown,  along  the  Conemaugh  River.  The  new  works 
are  connected  with  its  other  plants  by  the  extensive  inter- 
works  railroad  system  operated  by  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company.  Actual  work  on  the  erection  of  the  new  plant 
was  started  October  8,  1910,  when  the  first  excavation 
was  made,  and  in  spite  of  many  delays,  on  account  of  bad 
weather  aud  other  causes,  fast  progress  was  made,  and 
the  rod  mill  was  completed  aud  put  in  operation  Feb- 
ruary 14.  The  whole  iilant  has  been  designed  to  secure 
the  lowest  possible  cost  in  operation  and  has  the  most 
modern  equipment  throughout.  The  ground  plan  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Descriptions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments follow. 

The  Boiler  House 

This  is  a  brick  and  steel  building,  4-1  x  So  ft.  It  houses 
three  524  h.p.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  vertical  water  tube 
boilers,  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox  superheaters  in  the  same 
setting,  equipped  with  Taylor  stokers  furnished  by  the 
Lenher  Engineering  Company,  Xew  York  City.  These 
boilers  are  equipped  with  sufficient  stoker  capacity  to 
operate  normally  at  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  rated 
capacity,  giving  about  2400  h.p.  capacity  at  150  lbs.  gauge 
and  150  degrees  superheat.  The  coal  is  delivered  from 
hopper  bottom  cars  to  a  track  hopper  aud  is  then  taken 
in  elevators  and  conveyors  to  storage  bins,  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  boiler  house,  from  which  it  is  de- 
livered through  pipes  to  the  stokers.  The  ashes  are  col- 
lected In  dump  buckets  running  on  a  tramrail  suspended 
under  the  boiler-room  floor  and  delivered  to  a  skip  which 
elevates  them  to  an  overhead  bin,  from  which  they  drop 
through  a  chute  into  standard  gauge  cars. 

The  Rod  Mill 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  building  of  the  rod  and 
wire  mills,  the  company  erected  billet  and  sheet  bar  mills, 
which  were  completed  early  in  1910,  and  which  were 
fully  ilustrated  and  described  in  the  issue  of  The  Iron 
.Age  of  May  5.  1910.  The  rod  mill,  just  completed,  is  of 
the  Morgan  two-strand  continuous  type.  The  billets, 
which  are  30  ft.  in  length  and  1%  in.  square,  are  brought 
from  the  billet  mill  by  the  Inter-works  railroad  system, 
and  delivered  to  the  billet  storage  yard,  which  is  480  ft. 
in  length  by  100  ft.  wide  and  commanded  by  a  15-ton 
electric  overhead  crane,  furnished  by  the  Alliance 
Machine  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  billets  are  conveyed  to  the  Morgan  continuous 
heating  furnaces,  Fig.  2.  with  an  inclined  floor,  by  a  Mor- 
gan conveyor  of  the  usual  type,  and  after  being  heated 
are  delivered  directly  to  the  first  stand  of  the  roughing 
train.  The  rod  mill  has  six  roughing  stands  and  10  fin- 
ishing stands,  or  16  in  all.  Fig.  3  presents  a  general  view 
of  this  mill,  while  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  roughing  train 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  location  of  the  Ed- 
wards flying  shear.  The  finished  rods,  on  leaving  the  last 
stand  of  the  finishing  train,  run  through  water  cooled 
pipes  to  Morgan  improved  vertical  pouring  reels,  shown 
In  Figs.  5  and    6.     The   bundled    rods   are   mechanically 


dumped  from  the  reels  on  au  endless  chain  conveyor, 
which  delivers  them  directly  on  rod  trucks  of  standard 
type  in  the  rod  storage  building. 

The  Rod  Mill  Engine 

The  rod  mill  is  driven  by  a  cross  compound  Corliss  en- 
gine of  exceptionally  substantial  design  built  by  the 
Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  high-pressure  steam 
cylinder  is  34  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  steam 
cylinder  is  64  in.  in  diameter,  both  54  in.  stroke.  The 
engine  runs  at  85  to  100  rev.  per  min.  It  is  de- 
signed to  run  condensing,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  lUO 
lb.  The  pistons  are  of  the  marine  type  and  are  supported 
clear  of  the  cylinders,  by  the  main  and  tail  rod  cross- 
heads.  The  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  piston  rods 
are  S  in.  and  11  in.  diameter,  respectively,  and  are  ex- 
tended to  form  tail  rods.  The  bed  plates  are  of  the  bored 
type  and  are  in  one  piece,  with  especially  large  bearing 
surface  on  the  foundation.  Substantial  sub-bases  extend 
under  the  cylinders  and  supijort  the  tail  rod  guides. 

The  shaft  arrangement  is  unusual.  On  one  end  of  the 
main  shaft  is  a  steel  disk  crank,  on  the  other  a  steel  fan- 
tail  crank.  The  pin  in  tliis  latter  crank,  which  is  IS  in. 
in  iliamftter.  extends  beyond  the  connecting  rod  into  a 
floating  box  in  a  third  crank,  which  is  on  a  separate 
shaft  driving  the  mill.  The  engine  has  four  bearings, 
three  20  in.  in  diameter  by  38  in.  long  and  one  20  in.  in 
diameter  by  45  in.  long.  On  the  extended  crank  shaft  is 
a  pulley  weighing  100,000  lb.,  I814  ft.  in  diameter  by  50 
in.  face  and  made  in  two  pieces.  There  is  no  pulley  or 
fly-wheel  on  the  main  shaft.  The  connection  between  the 
crank  shaft  carrying  the  pulley  and  the  main  crank 
shaft  is  through  a  spherical  adjustable  box  amply  lubri- 
cated, so  that  the  engine  will  run  without  strain  on  the 
shafts  even  if  the  bearings  are  not  kept  In  perfect  align- 
ment. This  feature  has  been  used  successfully  at  various 
places  by  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
and  has  given  long  service. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  engine  Is 
the  valve  gear.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  provided 
with  one  eccentric  so  that  steam  may  follow  nearly  the 
full  stroke  when  required,  but  nevertheless  the  Corliss 
valves  will  be  positively  pushed  shut  before  the  end  of 
the  stroke  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  steam  blowing 
through  during  the  exhaust  stroke.  The  high-pressure 
cylinder  is  provided  also  with  the  Edwards  secondary 
cam  on  the  admission  valves.  This  cam.  which  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  ordinary  cut-off  cams,  comes 
into  action  only  when  the  load  is  very  light  and  prevents 
the  engine  from  taking  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
steam  each  stroke.  The  engine  either  takes  sufficient 
steam  to  carry  in  the  lubricant  and  give  proper  action, 
or  else  it  takes  none  at  all.  Running  light,  it  therefore 
takes  no  steam  on  most  of  the  strokes  but  takes  a  fair 
amount  every  now  and  then,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  gas  engine.  This  system  is  found  to  work  well  to 
keep  the  engine  properly  lubricated  and  to  avoid  the 
racking  of  the  engine  and  valve  gear  which  occurs  in 
most  Corliss  engines  when  they  are  running  under  very 
light  load. 

The  fly-wheel  is  sufliciently  heavy  and  the  governor 
sufficiently  sensitive  so  that  no  appreciable  irregularity 
of  speed  results.  The  steam  valves  are  of  unusually  large 
area  as  compared  with  the  areas  of  the  pistons.  The 
valve  stems  are  massive  and  are  supported  at  their  inner 
ends  in  sockets  in  the  valves,  and  do  not  rub  on  the  holes 
in  the  bonnets.  The  outer  ends  of  these  valve  stems  are 
supported  in  spherical  bearings  which  adjust  themselves 
automatically  to  any  wear  in  the  valves  and  prevent  the  1 
bending  strains  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  valve  | 
stems. 
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Every  lever  in  the  valve  gear  is  double 
and  is  arranged  so  that  the  pull  is  central 
with  the  support,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
to  twist  any  part  of  the  gear  or  wear  it 
eroolied.  No  rods  are  carried  on  over- 
hanging pins  and  even  the  clips  are  sup- 
ported at  both  ends.  This  last  is  quite  im- 
portant as  it  enables  clips  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  those  usually  provided  In  Corliss 
engines  to  be  used  in  this  engine.  The  full 
length  of  the  clip  is  available  without  hav- 
ing to  have  an  unusual  amount  of  overlap, 
since  the  clips  cannot  get  oblique  to  each 
other,  being  supported  at  both  ends. 

The  engine  is  connected  to  a  Helander 
barometric  condenser,  furnished  by  the 
Jlesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

The  rods  are  piled  in  the  storage  build- 
ing, which  is  200  ft.  square,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  insure  at  all  times  an  ample 
supply  for  use  in  the  wire  mills.  From 
the  storage  building  the  rods  pass  through 
the  rod  cleaning  room,  which  is  S0s90  ft., 
equipped  with  acid  and  lime  vats,  the 
usual  steam  cranes  and  rust  rack,  where 
the  scale  is  removed  and  they  are  other- 
wise cleaned  and  are  then  coated  with 
lime  preparatory  to  drawing.  They  are 
then  put  through  a  baker  supplied  by 
Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet,  111.,  and  are 
ready  for  the  drawing  department. 

The  Wire  Drawing  Department 

This  department  will  be  housed  in  a 
steel  and  brick  structure,  110  x  300  ft., 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  In  it  will  be  in- 
stalled 182  drawing  blocks  furnished  by 
the  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Company, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  of  which  152  will 
be  used  for  drawing  the  coarser  grades  of 
wire  and  30  for  the  finer  grades. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wire  drawing 
room  is  novel.  In  the  fact  that  the  benches 
on  which  the  blocks  are  mounted  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
building,  with  a  passage  way  for  rod 
trucks  down  either  side.  The  shafting  for 
driving  the  wire  blocks  is  under  the  floor 
level,  the  floor  being  entirely  clear  and  un- 
obstructed around  the  benches.  The  wire 
benches  are  driven  through  gearing  by 
electric  motors,  and  grouped  so  that  there 
are  four  SOO-hp.  motors,  each  driving  two 
benches  of  IS  blocks,  one  150-hp.  motor 
driving  a  heavy  bull  frame  of  eight  blocks 
and  another  150-hp.  motor  driving  two 
benches  of  15  blocks  for  drawing  the  finer 
grades  of  wire. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  motors 
to  be  located  in  a  narrow  building,  running 
parallel  to  the  wire  drawing  building,  so 
that  the  motors  and  main  gears  are  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  dust  and  dirt  in 
the  drawing  room.  The  floor  of  this  motor 
building  is  sufficiently  below  the  floor  of 
the  wire  drawing  building  to  permit  the 
motors  to  be  set  at  an  elevation  which 
makes  them  easily  accessible  and  at  the 
same  time  permits  the  shafting  driving 
the  blocks  to  be  placed  under  the  floor  of 
the  drawing  department. 

The  location  of  the  wire  drawing  build- 
ing and  motor  house  is  such  that,  when 
desired,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  can  be 
doubled  by  simply  adding  another  building 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  additional  motors 
to  be  placed  in  the  narrow  building  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Between  the  wire  drawing  room  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
will  be  located  the  annealing  house,  which 
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will  be  46x3G0  ft.,  of  steel  and  brick  constructiou.  aud 
will  be  equipped  with  10  auuealiug  pots  of  the  usual 
type.  The  firing  rooms  for  these  iwts  and  for  the.  Hum- 
phrey talvers  will  be  located  on  the  same  sub-floor  level 
aud  will  be  served  by  coal  bins  under  a  track  to  be  lo- 
cated between  the  bakers  and  annealers,    this    arrange- 


other  special  products,  but  definite  plans  for  this  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

Galvanizing,  Wire  Nail,  Barb  Wire  and   Fence   Departments 

The  galvanizing  room  will  occupy  a  portion  of  a  build- 
ing 330  ft.  in  length  aud  280  ft.  In  width.    This  building 


I''g-  2. — The  Morgan  Continuous  Heating  Furnace  for  Heating   Billets. 
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••''?•   3.— General  View  o£  the  Roughing  and  Finishing  Trains    of  the  Morgan  Rod  Mill  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 


uieut  reducing  the  firing  labor  to  a  miuimuni.     The  an-, 
nealing  pots  will  be  served  by  a  5-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  of  the  Shaw  type.     In  one   end   of   the   annealing 
house  will  be  located  machines  for  making  bale  ties  and 
probably  machinery  for  making  fine  annealed  wire  and 


will  be  divided  into  three  sections,  each  110  ft.  wide,  one 
of  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  galvanizing  room, 
another  by  the  barb  wire,  field  fencing  and  poultry  net- 
ting departments  and  the  third  by  the  wire  nail 
machines. 
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-The  Rod  Reels  Before  the  Erection  of  Platforms. 


The  galvanizing  room  will  be  equipped  with  three 
strings,  each  consisting  of  the  usual  cleaning  and  spelter 
haths,  and  having  a  full  equipment  of  reeling  frames 
made  by  Humphrey  &  Sons,  Joliet,  111.  Two  of  these 
frames  will  have  a  capacity  of  30  wires  each  of  the 
coarser  grades,  and  the  third  24  wires  of  the  finer  grades. 

The  wire  nail  plant  will  contain  82  wire  nail 
machines,  furnished  by  the  National  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Tiffin,  Ohio,  and  five  machines  for  mailing  special 
roofing  nails.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  man- 
ufacture all  sizes,  from  12-in.  spikes  down  to  brads  1,4  in. 
long,  and  it  will  also  make  a  specialty  of  large  head  roof- 


ing nails.  The  wire  nail  plant  will  further  be  equipped 
to  furnish  cement  coated,  blued  and  galvanized  nails. 

In  the  barb  wire  department  will  be  placed  22 
machines  of  the  most  modern  design.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent kLuds  of  wire  to  be  made  will  be  Cambria  Perfect, 
Cambria  Special,  Conemaugh  Two-Point,  Conemaugh 
Four-Point,  Conemaugh  Special,  Glidden  Two-Point,  Glid- 
deu  Four-Point  and  Glidden  Special. 

The  field  fence  department  will  manufacture  square 
and  hexagonal  mesh  field  fence  and  poultry  netting  of  all 
widths  and  sizes,  staples  for  both  fence  and  poultry  net- 
ting and  other  allied  products.     The  company   is   now 


Fig.  6. — The  Rod  lieels  After  the  Erection  of  riattorms. 
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buildiug  in  its  own  sliops,  under  tlie  suiiervision  of  the 
inventor,  two  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
Holmquist  improved  poultry  netting. 

The  Copperas  Plant 

To  avoid  polluting  the  Conemaugh  River,  the  company 
has  arranged  to  take  the  spent  acid  from  the  rud  ile.ui- 


Fig.    4. —  The   Itmighing    I'rain    of   the   Morgan    Kod    Mill    ol    ilu' 

Cambria  Steel  Company.  Showing  the  Edwards  Flying 

Shear. 

ing  room  through  acid  proof  conduits  to  a  copperas  plant 
to  be  contained  in  a  building.  80x200  ft.,  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas. 
This  plant  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  about  300  tons  per 
month  and  the  output  will  be  sold  to  paint  manufacturers 
and  also  used  for  fertilizing  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

Until  the  wire  drawing  and  wire  nail  departments  are 
in  operation,  the  output  of  the  rod  mill,  which  is  expected 
to  be  350  tons  per  day,  will  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  wire  drawing  plant  ready  in 
April,  followed  closely  by  the  galvanizing,  nail  and  fence 
departments,  the  entire  works  to  be  operative  by  early 
summer. 

J.  E.  I.onugren.  for  some  years  superintendent  of  the 


wire  department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
at  I'ueblo,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  this 
plant  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  it  was  largely 
under  his  supervision  that  it  has  been  erected. 


The  Coke  Producers'  Association 


At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  CoUe  Producers' 
.Vssociation  of  the  Connellsville  Region,  held  at  Union- 
lown,  Pa.,  March  15,  the  following  officers  and  commit- 
tees were  unanimously  elected :  President,  Harry 
Whyel,  Whyel  Coke  Company ;  vice-president,  James  R. 
Cray,  Puritan  Coke  Company ;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Harah, 
Puritan  Coke  Company ;  secretary,  Ernest  H.  Kowe. 
Executive  Committee,  chairman,  Harry  Whyel  (  presi- 
dent )  ex-otiicio ;  C.  E.  Lenhart,  Fayette  Coke  Company ; 
.J.  P.  Brennan,  Thompson  Connellsville  Coke  Company ; 
L.  W.  Fogg,  Tower  Hill  Connellsville  Coke  Company ; 
W.  A.  Stone,  Waltersburg  Coke  Company,  and  J.  R.  Cray, 
Membership  Committee,  chairman,  W.  A.  Stone;  J.  B. 
Topham;  Sunshine  Coal  &  Coke  Company ;  J.  W.  Abra- 
ham, South  Fayette  Coke  Company.  Mining  Committee, 
chairman,  O.  W.  Kennedy,  Orient  Coke  Company ;  Geo. 
Whyel,  Consolidated  Connellsville  Coke  Company,  J.  P. 
Brennan,  L.  W.  Fogg  and  W.  A.  Stone.  Social  Commit- 
tee, chairman,  D.  B.  Stauft,  Taylor  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany; I.  W.  Semans,  Hustead-Semans  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  G.  S.  Harah. 

*~'^*- • 

The  Empire  IroQ  &  Steel  Company  has  comjileted 
five  new  single  puddling  furnaces  in  its  mills  at  Niles, 
Ohio,  to  bring  its  manufacturing  facilities  to  a  point 
where  the  increasing  demand  for  Empire  Old-Fashion 
Iron  can  be  suiiplied  promptly  at  all  times.  Exclusive 
use  of  special  analysis  pig  iron  and  Beaver  ore  fix  in  all 
of  the  company's  puddling  furn;ices  insures  the  desired 
uniform  high  standard  of  the  output  from  the  stand- 
point of  material  used,  while  the  solution  of  the  all-im- 
portant human  factor  has  been  arrived  at  by  employing 
only  veteran  puddlers. 


Fia 


-The  S;nith\vai-I:   Fngine  in   the  New  CninUria    \lu:\   Mill. 
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The  Autogenous  Welding  Company's  High 
Duty  Polishing  Machine 

A  sijeciiil  design  of  bufliug  aud  polisliiDg  machine  has 
been  brought  out  Ijy  the  Autogenous  Welding  Company  ,73 
Union  Street.  Worcester.  Mass.  The  principal  features 
of  this  machine,  which  is  linown  as  the  No.  4  heavy 
duty  polisher,  are  the  use  of  ball  bearings,  economy  of 
lubrication  aud  freedom  from  repairs  to  journals  aud  re- 
placement of  shafts.     Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  machine. 


Fig.  1. — .\  Special  Desijrn  of  Bufflr^g  and  Polishins  itachipe  Built 

hy  the  Autogenous  Welding  Company.  Worcester.  Mass. 

while  Fig  2  shows  the  details  of  the  annular  ball  bear- 
ings used  on  the  spindle. 

The  spiudle.  as  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  2.  is  mounted 
in  annular  ball  bearings  of  the  Hess-Bright  type  in  place 
of  the  babbitt  hearings,  which  are  commonly  supplied 
■with  this  class  of  machinery.  The  special  advantages  of 
this  type  of  bearing,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  one. 
are  freedom  from  wear,  ample  space  for  lubrication  and 
a  design  of  housing  that  prevents  the  entrance  of  abra- 
«ive  material  from  the  wheel.  In  an  ordinary  babbitt 
bearing  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  particles  of  abrasive 
material  worn  from  the  wheel  from  working  their  way 
into  the  tearing.     Tliei-e  lind  their  way  into  the  lubri- 


Fig 


! — Detail   of  the  Spindle  Bearing. 


<atlng  oil,  and  before  long  the  bearing  metal  is  cut  and 
the  shaft  badly  scored.  Another  advantage  of  the  ball 
bearings  is  that  they  always  ruu  true,  as  the  heaviest 
load  that  can  put  upon  them  in  grinding  is  such  a  small 
fraction   of  their   normal   capacity   that   the   matter   of 


wear  is  negligible.  The  annular  ball  bearings  on  which 
the  spindle  of  this  machine  is  mounted  are  of  the  radial 
type,  aud  their  capacity  for  taking  thrust  is  25  per  cent, 
of  the  radial  load  capacity.  The  wheel  will  run  exactly 
true,  and  in  the  same  plane,  whether  the  grinding  is 
being  done  against  the  edge  or  the  side. 

The  bearings  are  packed  with  grease  and  fed  from 
compression  cups  to  keep  them  full.  A  slight  overflow 
of  this  grease  from  the  housing  prevents  any  abrasive 
from  getting  into  tlie  bearing,  as  it  is  carried  away  by  the 
grease.  The  amount  of  lubricant  required  to  keep  an 
annular  ball  bearing  in  good  condition  is  very  small. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  principal  specifications 
and  dimensions  of  the  machine : 

Length  of  spindle,  inches 39% 

Diameter  of  spindle  in  bearings.  Inches 1% 

Diameter  of  spindle  between  flanges,  inches 1^ 

Fate  width  of  spindle  pulley,  inches 5H 

Di.imeter  of  spindle  puUey.  inches 5 

Hight  from  floor  to  spindle  center.  Inches 37 

Spied  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 600 

Diameter  of  countershaft,  inches I'Vu 

Lergth   of   countershaft,   inches. ; 36 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  inches 10 

Face  width  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  inches 5 

Diameter  of  drive  pulleys,  inches 18 

Face  width  of  drive  pulleys,  inches 5 

•  'iimplete  weight,  pounds 55" 

This  machine  can  be  driven  from  an  overhead  coun- 
tershaft or  from  one  underneath  the  floor,  as  the  pedes- 

i;il  is  hollow,  and  enables  the  belt  to  pass  through  it. 


Rateau  Steam  Regenerator  Installations 


The  Raieau  Steam  Regenerator  Company,  New  York 
City  is  installating  five  Rateau  regenerators  at  the  Ens- 
ley,  Ala.,  plant  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company.  The  regenerators  will  deliver  a  constant  flow 
of  low  pressure  steam  to  three  mixed  flow  steam  tur- 
i  ines  of  3000  kw.  each.  The  exhaust  steam  supplied  to 
the  regenerators  is  provided  by  two  reversing  mill  en- 
gines and  one  finishing  mill  engine.  The  company  has 
also  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany for  five  Rateau  regenerators  for  its  South  Works. 
South  Chicago,  111.  This  equipment  will  handle  the  ex- 
haust steam  of  the  mill  engines  at  this  plant. 

A  complete  plant  at  the  works  of  the  Lukens  Iron  & 
Steel  Company.  Coatesville.  Pa.,  including  a  Rateau- 
Smoot  turbine  directly  connected  to  a  900-kw.  250-volt 
direct  current  generator,  running  at  1500  rev.  per  min.. 
complete  condensing  equipment  and  a  steam  regenera- 
tor, has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  the  last  five 
months  with  excellent  results.  There  is  now  being  in- 
stalled at  the  French  Worsted  Company's  plant,  Woon- 
socket.  R.  I.,  an  alternator  of  SOO-kw.  capacity  driven  by 
a  mixed-flow  Rateau-Smoot  turbine,  and  all  the  con- 
densing auxiliaries,  and  a  Rateau  regenerator. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  received  a  non- 
exclusive right  to  equip  the  mixed  flow  turbines  manu- 
factured by  it  with  the  Rateau  mixed  flow  regulator. 
The  Rateau  device  allows  a  steam  turbine*  to  run  on  low 
pressure,  high  pressure  or  both  simultaneously.  The 
selection  of  the  steam  supply  is  automatic  and  does  not 
affect  the  speed  regulation  of  the  turbine. 


Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  is  reported  in  the  market  for  1.000  hopper  and 
1.000  steel  gondola  cars.  The  Rock  Island,  contrary  to 
recent  report,  says  it  is  not  in  the  market  for  1.450 
freight  cars.  A  Chicago  dispatch  announces  contracts 
for  700  cars  let  by  the  Mouon  Railroad.  The  San  Diego 
&  Arizona  is  in  the  market  for  120  freight  cars  and  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  for  125  ballast  cars.  The  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  is  expected  to  buy  box  cars 
and  stock  cars  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  11 
postal  cars. 


The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company.  Sterling.  111.,  had 
a  narrow  escape  March  15.  its  plant  having  been  In 
iniininent  danger  from  the  burning  of  an  adjacent  keg 
factory.  The  location  of  this  factory  so  near  the  engine 
works  liad  1  ecu  a  menace  for  40  years. 
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Bath   Duaplex   lotemal   Grimideri 


Two    Recently    Developed    Types    Embodying    Several    Improvements 


The  double  and  single  head  duplex  iuterrfal  griud- 
ing  machines  of  the  Bath  Grinder  Company,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  have  recently  had  a  number  of  improvements 
made  in  their  construction.  Complete  descriptions  of 
both  of  these  machines  have  already  appeared  in   The 


pneumatic  hammers  and  long  bearings.  The  various 
headstocks  and  chucks  and  the  different  types  of  internal 
manufacturing  spindles  furnished  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment, are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  respectively.  Fig. 
T>  is  a  view  of  the  No.  2i/^,  or  single-head,  grinder.      Ex- 


l,-i<r.  i._The  Improved  Xo,  5  Duplex  Internal  Grinder  Built  by  the  Bath  Grinder  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


(innrJer  Using  Both  Ends  o£  a  Special  HoadstucU. 


Iron  Age,  so  that  no  extended  description  of  their  con- 
struction is  necessary.  The  No.  2i^,  or  single  head, 
grinder  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  May  30.  1!)07. 
and  tlie  doniile-hoad  grinder  was  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
trated description  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 30,   1909. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  two-head  machine,  and  Fig.  2  illus- 
trates it  with  a  special  headstock  furnished  for  grinding 


amples  of  work  lieing  done  by  these  machines  are  given 
in  Figs.  C,  7  and  8.  The  first  shows  a  divided  gear  being 
ground  on  a  gear  hobber,  while  Figs.  7  and  8  are  two 
views  of  the  No.  2i/$  machine  with  face  plate  and  univer- 
sal chuck  mounted  on  the  headstock,  and  showing  grind- 
ing being  done  from  the  front  and  the  rear  end,  re- 
spectively. 

The  construction  of  these  two  machines  Is  practically 
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Fig. 


-The  Various  Headstocks  and  Chucks  Furnished. 


the  same,  except  that  the  one  shown  iu  Fig,  5  has  only 
one  spindle  head  instead  of  two,  and  the  headstock  con- 
struction is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  except  that 
in  the  single-head  machine  a  cross  slide  supports  it.  The 
special   improvements  made  are  in   the  construction  of 


grindiug  si>indle  enters  the  hole  from  the  rear  end.  as 
shown  iu  Fig.  8.  For  truing  the  wheel  or  mounting  or 
removing  the  work  from  the  headstock,  the  water  shield 
cover  is  removed,  as  in  the  headstock  at  the  right  of 
Fig  1.    The  single  movement  of  swinging  back  the  cover 


Fig.  4. — The  Different  Types  of  Internal  Manufacturing  Spindles. 


headstock,  the  widening  of  the  long  reciprocating  slide, 
making  provision  for  carrying  off  the  water  used,  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  three-fingered  dog  as  part  of  the 
regular  equipment.  The  headstocks  swivel  and  are  now 
juTanged  to  sirind  taper  a«  well  as  straight  work.     The 


is  sutficient  to  cut  off  the  water,  as  the  supply  pipe  is 
connected  with  the  cover  and  Is  thrown  out  of  position 
when  It  Is  moved.  It  is  claimed  that  using  water  with 
the  swivel  plate  and  mounting  the  headstock  on  the  re- 
ciprocating slide,  which  has  been  widened,  does  away 
with  vibration  between  the  swivel  plate  and  the  joint. 
The  three-fingered  dog  which  is  furnished,  has  a  long, 
a  medium  and  a  short-faced  tooth.  The  first  serves  to 
keep  the  wheel  In  the  hole,  the  second  allows  it  to  pass 


\.vyy.^-////////77777^ 
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Fig.  .5. — The  No.  1^'^  Grlnde 


V\%.  6. — Grinding  a  Divided  Gear  on  a  Gear  Hobber. 

half-way  out,  and  the  last  lets  it  entirely  out,  an  ar- 
rangement which  keeps  the  wheel  grinding  at  all  times 
and  does  away  with  the  grinding  of  a  bell  mouth  hole. 

The  advantage  of  the  special  headstock  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  which  is  furnished  for  grinding  pneumatic  hammers 
and  long  bushings,  is  that  two  bearings  can  be  ground 
at  the  same  time  concentrically  with  each  other,  or  a 
coarse  wheel  can  be  used  to  rough  the  hole  and  a  fine 
one  to  finish  It.     The  various  headstocks  and  the  assort- 
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luciit  iif  work  liiililinji  fixtures  furnished  with  both 
niiichines  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  t!.  A  is  an  eud  view  of 
the  headstock  sliowu  in  Fig.  2  whicli  is  furnished  for 
grinding  pnennialic  hammers  and  long  bushings.  B  Is 
a  4iX-in.  steel  spring  collet,  while  C  is  one  of  eight  sets  of 
redncinK  bushinjis  furnished  with  the  collet  for  reducing 
the  hole  to  size.  These  reducing  imshings  can  also  be 
furnished  willi  tlie  stop  spring  chuck.  1).  whicli  has 
jaws  for  holding  work  that  cannot  he  held  inside  of  the 


Rapid    Construction    of  a  Mesta    Blowing 
Engine 

A  record  for  rapid  engine  construction  has  been  re- 
cently estalilished  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. I'a..  at  its  works  in  West  Homestead.  The  engine 
<in  which  this  rapid  time  was  made  is  a  special  type  of 
blowing  unit  and  will  I  e  usihI  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Com- 
\ii\u\.  Saul!   .'^fe.  Marie.  Canada,  to  furnish  the  Mast  for 


I'^ig.  7. — Grinding  from  the  Front  End.  Fie.  S- — Grinding  from  the  Rear  End. 

Two  Views  of  the  \o.  2^^  Machine  with  F.nce  riate  and  Unive-.s'il  Chock  Mounted   in   the   Headstock. 


spring  chuck.  E  is  a  four-jaw  independent  chuck  which 
Is  mounted  on  a  quill  and  held  in  the  spindle  head  in  the 
same  way  as  B  or  D.  F  is  a  face  plate  and  H  and  I 
are  the  spindle  heads  with  which  the  machines  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  1  and  5  are  equipped.  In  addition  to  these 
headstocks  and  chucks,  eight  sets  of  internal  manufac- 
turing spindles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  cau  be  supplied  for 
either  machine.  The  large  spindle  A  is  made  from  one 
solid  piece  of  steel.  The  spindle  B  can  be  mounted  in 
a  base  plate  like  the  one  shown  at  E.  Sixteen  different 
diameters  of  spindles  are  made  from  3-in.  stock,  and  the 
ends  are  reduced  to  the  diameter  to  be  ground.  This 
form  of  grinding  spindle  provides  a  large  body  of  metal 
at  the  rear  end,  which  absorbs  the  vibration  of  the  spin- 
dle due  to  its  high  speed  of  operation  and  also  the  heat 
generated  at  the  smaller  end.  These  spindles  are  hard- 
ened, ground  and  lapped,  and  the  hearings  are  made 
from  Tobin  bronze.  There  are  no  oil  holes  in  the  body 
of  the  spindles,  but  they  are  lubricated  from  the  re.ii 
end  and  the  machine  does  not  have  to  be  moved  out  of 
position  to  oil  them. 

The  No.  2i4  duplex  internal  grinder  shown  in  Fig. 
5  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  machine,  as  it  has 
only  one  spindle  head  with  two  spindles  projecting  from 
it,  one  on  either  side,  and  driven  by  one  belt.  The  con- 
struction of  the  headstock  is  the  same  as  in  the  other 
machine,  except  that  it  is  mounted  on  the  cross  slides 
and  operated  by  the  cross  screw  pilot  hand  wheels.  The 
dials  on  the  cross  screw  indicate  the  work  from  size  to 
size  with  the  dial  matching  zero  at  zero.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  dials  so  that  the  zero  points 
coincide,  and  it  is  simply  necessary  to  read  the  desired 
size  directly  instead  of  subtracting  one  reading  from 
another,  which  tends  to  admit  error. 

The  use  of  eight  grinding  wheels  to  grind  a  divided 
gear  on  a  bobber  and  the  manner  of  holding  the  piece 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  Oi.  In  doing  this  work  the  gear  is 
ground  internally  from  the  front  and  the  rear  ends 
simultaneously,  the  other  parts  being  ground  subse- 
quently in  separate  operations.  In  Fig  7,  the  No.  2i-< 
machine  with  face  plate  and  universal  chuck  mounted  in 
the  headstock.  is  shown  with  the  grinding  spindles  en- 
tering the  work  from  the  front  end.  In  Fig  8  the  head- 
stock  is  reversed  and  the  grinding  is  done  from  the  rear 
end  of  the  hole  instead  of  the  front. 

The  Bridgeport  Malleable  Iron  Company.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  emphatically  denies  the  report  of  its  jiroposed 
amalgamation  with  certain  other  companies  niaiiufactur- 
ing  malleable  castings. 


a  Bessemer  converter  at  a  pressure  of  32  lb.  per  square 
inch.  It  is  of  the  long  cross  head  heavy  duty  type,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  40  in.  The  air 
cylinder  lias  a  diameter  of  S4  in.  and  a  stroke  of  (50  in. 
The  normal  speed  is  approximately  40  rev.  per  inin.,  but 
if  desired  a  maximum  of  CO  rev.  per  niin.  can  be  secured. 
In  the  engraving  the  engine  is  shown  in  the  process  of 


A   Large  Blowing   l.iit;iiie    i\lRli    W;;;;   r.iiilt   in    -G   Da 
Mesta  Machine  ("oinpan\.  P^ttsliurgh,  Pa 


vs  b.v   'J; 


being  un.'issembled  for  shiimient  from  the  builder's  erect- 
ing tloor.  The  order  for  this  engine  was  jilaced  on  Febru- 
ary S  and  ihe  shipment  was  to  be  made  in  30  days  from 
the  receipt  of  the  order.  Twenty-six  days  were,  how- 
ever, all  that  was  required  from  the  date  the  order  was 
entered  in  the  shop  to  build,  assenil  'e.  take  down  and 
ship  the  engine. 
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The  Improved  Berg  Cinder  Car 

A  New  Type  for  Handling  Blast  Furnace  Slag 


The  iucreasiug  use  of  mechanically  dumped  cinder 
cars  for  handling  blast  furnace  slag  lias  resulted  in  the 
further  development  of  the  P.  T.  Berg  car,  manufactured 
by  the  William  B.  Pollock  Company.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 


couplers  with  levers  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
car  body.  Extra  heavy  steel  castings  which  interlocli  so 
that  no  shearing  strain  is  imposed  on  the  bolts  or  rivets 
are  used  for  the  end  and  the  side  sections  forming  the 
car  body. 

Air  or  steam  is  used  to  dump  the  pot  through  a  16-in. 
cylinder,  which  has  an  eight-ring  piston  rigidly  bolted  to 
the  front  end  frame.  A  long  steel  crosshead.  which  is 
i^liown  in  Fig.  2  together  with  the  re.st  of  the  dumping 


l-ig.  1. — An  Impioved  Berg  Ciuder  Car  Having  a  Capacit.v  of  260  Cu.  Kt.  Huilt  Ij.v  tile  Williara  P..  Pollock  Company, 

Vtn^n^towa,   Ohio. 


This  car,  which  is  of  all  steel  construction  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2C0  cu.  ft.,  was  adopted  for  use  at  the  Edgar 
Thompson  furnaces  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests,  and 
at  the  present  time  70  of  them  are  in  service  there.  Fig. 
1  is  a  general  view  of  the  car.  Fig.  2  is  a  three-quarter 
view  showing  the  mechanism  for  dumping  the  pot  and 
Fig.  3  shows  the  pot  completely  tnted. 

The  car  w'as  designed  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
severe  use  to  which  it  would  lie  subjected  in  service,  and 
the  construction  embodies  all  the  requirements  which 
years  of  usage  have  suggested.  The  pot  is  made  from  a 
special  analysis  iron,  and  instead  of  being  rigidly  fixed 
to  the  trunnion  ring,  is  secured  1  y  a  lock  which  allows 


fig.  2. — Tluve-yiiarter  Viow  of  The  Car,   Showinf.'  the  Humping 
Mechanism. 

free  expansion  and  contraction.  In  operation  the  pot 
is  self-cleaning  and  the  scull  is  ejected  clear  of  the  rail 
and  the  ties.  The  cars  are  equipped  with  M.  C.  B. 
trucks  having  a  capacity  of  100.000  lb..  Schoen  solid 
rolled  steel  wheels.  Simplex  bolsters,  cast  steel  spring 
seats  having  a  special  design  of  cap  to  protect  the 
springs.  We«tln.2house  friction  draft  gear  and  automatic 


mochauism,  engages  the  front  gear  segment  and  rotates 
the  steel  trunnion  ring  and  pot  by  a  heavy  steel  connect- 
ing link.  These  gears  travel  to  either  side  of  the  car 
on  treads  and  racks  which  are  bolted  to  the  end  frame. 
The    entire    dumping    movement    is    automatically    con- 


Fig.  3. — The  Pot  Completely  Tilted. 

trolled,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  pot  is  tilted  can  be 
made  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  may  be  desired. 

The  design  of  the  cut-out  cock  on  the  train  air  or  steam 
line,  the  operating  valve  and  the  lock  is  such  that  the 
rear  end  of  the  cylinder  must  be  charged  with  air  or 
steam  to  dump  the  receptacle.  This  air  or  steam  forms 
a  cushion  and  retards  the  speed  of  the  piston  in  proportion 
to  the  rate  at  which  this  cushion  exhausts  through  a 
regulating  valve  that  is  set  and  locked  for  a  certain  pre- 
determined speed.  An  additional  precaution  against  the 
tendency  of  a  topheavy  full  cylinder  pot  to  pull  itself 
over  rapidly  is  the  use  of  elliptical  gears.  These  main- 
tain the  center  of  gravity  behind  the  vertical  line  of 
thrust  on  the  treads  and  require  the  application  of  some 
force  to  push  the  pot  over  during  the  first  half  of  the 
(lumping  operation,  or  until  it  is  about  half  emptied  and 
assumes  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2.    This  control  of  the 
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speed  of  dumping  removes  all  danger  resulting  from  a  too 
rapid  movemeut,  aud  tlie  return  of  the  empty  pot  is  also 
controlled  in  the  same  way,  no  shock  being  sustained  by 
the  car  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  An  ordinary  laborer  or 
member  of  the  train  crew  can  dump  and  right  the  pot  in 
less  than  a  minute.  The  locking  arrangement  cannot  be 
tampered  with,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  cannot  be 
opened  until  power  is  applied  from  the  locomotive,  and 
it  is  also  impossible  to  shut  off  the  power  after  dumping 
until  the  lock  is  engaged  and  the  pot  securely  locked  in 
position  for  the  next  trip. 

This  car  can  also  be  used  for  handling  open  hearth 
furnace  slag.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  slightly  modify  the  construction  of  the  pot  as  well  as 
add  a  lifting  bail.  A  receptacle  alongside  the  steel  ladles 
contains  the  empty  pots,  and  as  these  are  tilled  they  are 
lifted  and  placed  in  the  car  for  transportation. 


Data  for  Blast  Furnace  Piping 


BT  PAUL  T.    LESHEB,    HABBISBUBQ,   PA. 


The  accompanying  table  has  been  computed  to  be 
used  as  a  time  saver  both  in  actual  design  and  in  esti- 
mating.   Its  chief  value  will  be  in  estimating,  for  when 


that  since  the  committee  of  bondholders  bought  the  plant 
it  has  been  operated  at  such  a  satisfactory  profit  that  the 
conditions  seem  favorable  for  making  arrangements  to 
put  it  on  a  proper  basis.  It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
niittee  proposes  to  issue  !{!500,000  in  stock  aud  $300,000  in 
bonds. 


The  Chicago  Metal  Trades  Annual  Meeting 

The  Chicago  Branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  held  its  thirteenth  annual  dinner  and  meet- 
ing at  the  Mid-day  Club  on  the  evening  of  March  4. 
About  120  members,  representing  Chicago's  industries, 
were  present  when  dinner  was  served.  President 
OT.eary  called  the  session  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  and 
in  a  brief  address  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year  and  ex- 
tended his  appreciation  to  co-workers  who  had  helped 
to  make  it  so  beneficial. 

Interesting  reports  were  submitted  from  Secretary 
Paul  Blatchford.  Treasui'er  L.  C.  Walker,  and  Manager 
of  Employment  Bureau  R.  W.  Closter.  The  Chicago 
Branch  has  gained  slightly  in  membership  during  the 
past  year  and  its  finances  are  healthier  than  a  year  ago. 
Among  other  interesting  items  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  was  the    statement    that    0.663 
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the  required  diameter  of  the  piping  is  decided  upon, 
then  the  weight  of  the  steel  work  and  brick  lining,  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  supports  can  be  obtained  at 
once  from  the  table.  The  brick  count  gives  the  stand- 
ard shapes  contained  in  one  linear  foot  and  also  their 
equivalent  in  9-in.  straights.  The  reason  for  giving  the 
number  of  9-in.  straights  is  that  the  price  of  brick  is 
usually  given  in  terms  of  one  thousand  of  this  shape. 

In  calculating  the  maximum  distance  between  sup- 
ports, a  fibre  stress  of  12.000  lb.  per  square  inch  has  been 
used,  and  a  rivet  efficiency  assumed  of  50  per  cent. 

The  figures  given  under  the  heading  "  Maximum 
Distance  Between  Supports  "  are  not  the  maximum  dis- 
tance between  supports  obtained  when  figured  in  regard 
to  the  section  modulus  of  the  pipe,  as  they  are  some- 
what shorter,  but  are  spans  that  for  practical  purposes 
should  not  be  exceeded,  as  piping  around  steel  works  is 
sometimes  subjected  to  strains  that  were  not  taken  ac- 
count of,  such  as  arise,  for  example,  from  riggers  hitch- 
ing a  rope  around  the  pipe. 

The  section  stipulated  for  gas  mains  can  also  be  used 
for  piping  which  conveys  gas  from  gas  producers. 
*  '  » 

The  Passaic  Steel  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  will  shortly 
be  organized  and   refinanced.     The  statement  Is  made 


men  had  registered  and  0.271  had  been  assigned  posi- 
tions in  the  various  shops  of  the  members.  This  report, 
taking  into  consideration  the  somewhat  stagnant  con- 
dition of  the  past  year,  shows  wonderful  activity  and 
the  value  of  this  department.  Even  during  the  some- 
what quiet  year  just  passed,  as  much  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  securing  skilled  mechanics  as  in  most  pros- 
perous times.  Mr.  Closter  believes  this  is  due  to  the 
seeming  unsettled  conditions  in  the  machinery  industry 
which  have  forced  many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  ef- 
ficient mechanics  into  other  lines  where  they  have  quali- 
fied for  more  lucrative  positions.  Secretary  Blatchford 
closed  his  report  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  the 
members  lend  their  hearty  support  and  co-operation  to 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  Lewis  Institute  where  appren- 
tices are  being  educated. 

H.  B.  Shieve.  president  of  the  Superintendents'  and 
Foremen's  Club,  brought  greetings  from  that  body  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  closer  relations  be  cultivated 
between  it  and  the  Chicago  Branch,  at  the  same  time 
extending  a  hearty  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association  to  visit  his  club  at 
some  of  Its  regular  meetings. 

The  following  officers  and  committeemen  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :     President,  X.    W.    Ding- 
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wall.  Chicago  Drop  Forge  Company  ;  vice-presideut,  W. 
L.  Kroeschell,  Kroeschell  Bros.  Company  ;  treasurer,  O. 
A.  Olson,  Simonds  Mfg.  Company.  Executive  Commit- 
tee, N.  W.  Dingn-all,  Chicago  Drop  Forge  Company;  W. 
L.  Kroeschell.  O.  A.  Olson,  H.  H.  Latham,  Latham 
Machinery  Company;  John  W.  O'Leary,  A.  J.  O'Leary  & 
Son  Company ;  L.  C.  Walker,  Aermotor  Company ;  Fran- 
cis S.  North,  Union  Special  Machine  Company ;  Staun- 
ton B.  Peek.  Link-Belt  Company ;  Louis  E.  Burr,  Woods 
Motor  Vehicle  Company. 

Harry  L.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  was  introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  and  his  subject  "  Chicago,  the  Great  Central 
Market,  and  the  Metal  Trades  Industry  "  could  hardly 
have  been  handled  in  a  more  able  or  interesting  manner. 
Reviewing  the  history  of  Chicago  from  the  time  SO  years 
ago,  when  it  was  but  an  uninhabited  marsh,  up  to 
the  present  day  with  its  two  and  a  quarter  million  pop- 
ulation, Mr.  Wheeler  brought  vividly  before  his  hearers 
some  of  the  many  phases  of  this  rapid  development, 
which  was  traced  directly  to  individual  effort.  The 
members  of  the  metal  trades  industry  were  earnestly 
solicited  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  that  will 
make  the  Chicago  of  to-morrow  a  better  market  and  a 
better  town  than  it  is  to-day.  The  advantages  of  com- 
petition as  an  attraction  to  buyers  were  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length  and  it  was  held  as  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  Chicago's  rapid  strides.  Jesse  Holdom,  for 
many  years  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook 
County,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  his  subject,  "  Injunc- 
tions," was  handled  in  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive 
manner  by  this  dry  humorist.  He  advocates  the  judi- 
cious use  of  an  injunction  and  stated  that  its  abuse  gen- 
erally came  from  haste  in  its  use.  Practical  examples 
familiar  to  every  one  present  were  used  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages of  going  slowly  with  injunctions.  Frank  C. 
Caldwell,  first  vice-president  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  and  former  president  of  the  Chicago 
Branch,  spoke  on  "  Our  Associations."  He  has  recently 
visited  a  number  of  the  Eastern  branches  and  his  ad- 
dress was  of  a  most  practical  nature.  The  Chicago 
Branch  will  probably  meet  more  often  the  coming  year 
than  in  the  past. 


Hoists  for  Foundry  and  Shop" 


BY  H.  PRAEKEN.T 


The  hoist  has  been  perfected  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
use  is  not  contined  to  lifting  loads  of  iron,  but  for 
hoisting  the  finest  and  most  carefully  made  molds  sat- 
isfactorily. Previous  to  the  era  of  the  electric  motor, 
eliminating  the  hydraulic  hoist,  the  old  windlass  was  the 
machine  in  most  common  use  for  lifting  purposes  fol- 
lowed by  the  block  and  pulley,  the  triplex  block  or  plane- 
tary gears  with  a  hand  hoisting  device  and  the  motor 
attached  to  the  triplex  block  to  eliminate  the  hand  hoist- 
ing. In  the  designing  and  manufacturing  of  the  modern 
hoists  manufacturers  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties 
both  electrical  and  mechanical. 

One  of  the  essential  features  in  a  hoist  for  its  satis- 
factory operation  is  the  certainty  with  which  the  cable 
can  be  wound  and  unwound  on  and  off  the  drum  at  low 
and  high  speeds.  Many  a  hoist  upon  the  market  to-day 
has  a  low  efficiency  due  to  the  design  of  its  parts.  The 
efficiency  of  the  worm  geared  hoist  varies  from  45  to  SO 
per  cent.,  depending  upon  the  pitch  of  the  worm  screw 
and  its  length  of  service. 

As  the  hoist  while  operating  is  often  exposed  to  the 
weather,  it  should  be  weatherproofed.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  making  machined  joints  between  the  bearing 
and  the  end  bracket  of  the  motor,  by  treating  the  mag- 
netic brake  coils  with  weatherproof  compounds  and  by 
copper  plating  the  plungers  of  magnetic  brakes  when  the 
last  are  used.  All  openings  in  the  motor  frame  or  con- 
troller through  which  water  might  penetrate  should  be 
closed  up.     This  method  of  construction  and  treatment 

_.*  Abstracted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of   the 
(-mcago  Foundry  Foremen's  Association,  March  16,  1911. 
I  Sprague  Electric  Companv,  Chicago,  III. 


will   prevent  the  elements  from   corroding  the  exposed 
parts. 

A  hoist  for  foundry  work  should  have  incorporated 
within  its  mechanism  an  upper  and  lower  limit  device, 
and  either  a  mechanical  or  magnetic  brake  for  cutting 
off  the  power.  When  the  load  reaches  either  of  the  ex- 
treme points  the  limit  device  will  throw  off  these  con- 
tacts under  which  it  has  just  been  operating  and  ar- 
range the  contact  for  making  an  operation  opposite  to 
the  previous  one.  As  the  controller  is  shut  off,  the  brake 
is  applied  by  a  spring  to  the  pulley  on  the  shaft  of  the 
motor.  The  armature,  therefore,  can  only  be  turned  to 
either  the  hoisting  or  the  lowering  point. 

The  average  power  required  by  four  5-ton  air  hoists 
having  a  hoisting  speed  of  15  ft.  per  minute  was  39.7 
hp.,  as  compared  with  9  hp.  for  an  electric  hoist  of  the 
same  capacity  and  speed.  The  power  for  the  air  hoists 
represents  the  amount  which  has  to  be  generated  at  the 
compressor  to  compensate  for  the  line  loss  and  leakage, 
while  the  electrical  horsepower  is  that  required  at  the 
hoist. 

In  an  air  installation  where  many  tools  and  hoists  are 
in  operation  the  pressure  varies  at  different  parts  of  the 
line  much  more  than  it  would  when  using  an  electrical 
supply.  This  variation  results  at  times  in  a  sudden 
raising  of  the  load  where  the  latter  is  balanced  on  a 
cylinder  hoist,  causing  damage  to  the  load  where  it  is  a 
mold  iu  a  foundry.  As  holding  the  load  at  any  point  by 
the  electric  hoist  is  not  accomplished  by  a  balance  of 
pressure,  or  by  a  stroke,  the  advantage  of  the  latter  is 
obvious  where  delicate  molds  or  hot  metal  are  handled. 

The  selection  and  control  of  hoists  in  foundries  is  a 
subject  offering  almost  as  many  diversities  as  there  are 
different  shops.  The  variety  of  hoists  for  this  work  has 
finally  narrowed  down  to  the  air  and  the-  electric  types 
except  where  the  hydraulic  hoist  may  be  installed  for 
very  heavy  work.  The  air  hoist  when  in  proper  work- 
ing order  is  ideal  for  foundry  use  as  far  as  speed  control 
is  concerned,  with  a  range  from  a  hardly  perceptible 
speed  to  one  as  rapid  as  desired.  The  prime  result  to  be 
attained  in  a  foundry  control  is  slow  speed  at  all  loads, 
high  spee<i  being  only  of  secondary  importance  except  in 
special  cases  where  the  class  of  work  may  demand  a  very 
high  ultimate  speed,  as  well  as  a  very  slow  initial  one. 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  former  should  decrease  as 
the  capacity  of  the  hoist  increases.  For  instance,  a  1-ton 
hoist  might  have  an  ultimate  speed  at  full  load  of  20  ft. 
per  minute,  while  a  l^ton  hoist  need  not  exceed  15  ft. 
per  minute,  and  a  2-ton  hoist  might  be  as  slow  as  10  ft. 
per  minute,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  output  of 
the  gang  working  under  it,  as  the  higher  capacity  hoist 
u.sually  indicates  larger  and  more  difficult  work.  Very 
good  control  can  be  obtained  from  one-quarter  to  full 
load,  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  molder 
trying  for  a  notch  on  the  controller,  which  will  lift  at  a 
slow  speed  any  load  that  he  may  have  on  the  hook.  The 
proper  foundry  control  should  permit  the  lifting  of  any 
load  up  to  and  including  full  load  at  a  desirably  slow 
speed  on  the  first  notch  of  the  controller. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  General  Fireproofing  Company,  Toungstowii. 
Ohio,  announces  that  owing  to  the  remarkable  growth 
in  its  all  steel  furniture  and  Herringbone  metal  lath 
business,  it  has  sold  its  entire  bar  and  fabricated  beam 
reinforcement  business  to  the  General  Reinforcement 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  ThiS  move  has  been  made 
to  gain  necessary  additional  manufacturing  facilities 
which  will  permit  specializing  along  the  metal  lath  and 
furniture  lines  in  which  the  General  Fireproofing  Com- 
pany is  a  pioneer. 


Waddill  Catchings,  receiver  of  the  Central  Foundry 
Company,  90  West  street.  New  York,  announces  that  the 
published  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  of  that  company 
and  the  ju-oposed  meeting  of  creditors  do  not  interrupt 
the  continuance  of  the  business,  simply  being  steps  to- 
ward the  carrying  out  of  the  reorganization,  now  rapidly 
progressing,  under  which  the  business  and  property  are 
to  be  freed  from  the  bankruptcy  court.  It  is  expected 
that  the  reorganization  will  shortly  be  completed.  Mean- 
while orders  will  be  received  and  filled  as  heretofore. 
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The  Almond  Tool  Holder 


A  Universal  Tool  Set  for  Lathes,  Planers  and 
Shapers 


In  a  set  consisting  of  a  single  holder  and  13  or  15 
tools,  the  T.  R.  Almond  Mfg.  Company,  Ashlnirnham. 
Mass.,  is  offering  a  new  tool  ennipment  covoriiig  practi- 


Fig.  1. — The  Tool  Holder  Mn>1e  by  the  T.  R.  Almond  Mfg.  Com- 

psuiy.   Ashburnham,    Mass.,    Showing   the   Dnassembred 

Parts  and   the  Holder  Made  Up   as   a   Right- 

Hand  Offset  Side  Tool  and  a  Left-Hand 

Offset  T'-ming  Tool  Using  a 

Bushing. 

cally  all  the  requirements  for  lathes,  jjlaners  and  shap- 
ers of  moderate  size.  Compared  with  single  purpose 
holders  it  has  a  much  greater  range  of  application,  and 
the  shapes  required  for  the  tools  are  more  readily  ob- 


•"ig.  3. — The  Spotting  or  Centerinc  Tool  in  the  Slraight-Across- 

the-Front  Position,  the  Large  Boring  Bar  in  Left-Hand 

Side   Position,   and   a   Threading  Tool    in    the 

Rlght-Hand  Side  Position. 


the  holder  in  one  case  is  set  up  with  a  side  tool  in  the 
right-hand  off-set  position,  and  in  the  other  with  a  turn- 
ing tool  in  the  left-hand  off-set  position.  In  this  view 
are  also  shown  the  unassembled  parts  of  the  holder.  It 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  but  four  parts,  the  shank,  bolt, 
clamp  and  nut.  The  end  of  the  shank  is  formed  with 
octagonal  faces  against  five  of  which  the  five  different 
positions  are  obtained.  Between  the  beveled  or  dove- 
tailed faces  on  the  head  of  the  bolt  and  the  clamp,  the 
different  tools  are  secured  and  the  clamping  action  causes 
the  side  of  the  tool  to  bind  against  one  of  the  octagonal 
faces  of  the  shank  to  hold  it  rigidly.  The  octagonal 
faces  on  the  head  of  the  bolt,  fitting  against  the  shoulder 

of  the  shank,  further 


BUSHING 


N9  II 


N»5   LEfl   MAWQJIDC  TOOL 


Fig.  :;.— The  Tools  .ind  Bushings  Furnished  nith  the  Almond  Tool    Hulder. 


tainable  than  those  for  most  multi-purpose  holders. 
The  holder  is  not  only  capable  of  holding  a  variety  of 
tools  but  will  hold  them  in  any  one  of  five  different  posi- 
tions.   Two  of  these  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where 


add  to  the  rigidity. 
One  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  the 
holder  is  that  it 
leaves  the  tool  ex- 
posed on  the  cutting 
side,  giving  an  open 
face  that  allows 
working  up  into 
shoulders  and  in  cor- 
ners of  irregular 
work  without  inter- 
ference of  the  tool  or 
holder. 

The  tools,  or  the 
bushings  in  which 
they  are  held,  as  the 
case  may  be,  have 
beveled  faces  to  cor- 
respond with  the 
dove-tail  recess 
formed  between  the 
b  o  1 1  h  e  a  d  and  the 
clamp.  The  b  u  s  h  - 
ings  just  referred  to 
are  such  as  are  used 
to  secure  square  or 
round  tools  in  the 
holder,  and  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  2.  which 
shows  the  tools  fur- 
nished with  the  hold- 
er. These  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  right- 
hand,  left-hand  and 
round  nose  square 
turning  cutters,  which,  according  to  the  side  of  the  holder 
on  which  they  are  used,  are  clamped  in  either  bushing  C 
or  D ;  right  and  left  hand  side  tools,  narrow  and  wide 
cutting-off   tools,    rough   and   finish   threading   tools,   all 


BORING   BAR 

N»  6   CUTTING   OfT  TOOL 

W7   CUTTING   Orr  TOOL 

N?  ;                                       TOOL 

N»  9  FINISH  THREADING  TOOL 

^^.    ^^HH^^^HH 

N9  14  H  5  RIGHT  HAND  TURNING  CUITCR 

^W           ^^■■■^■■1 

N?  15  H  5  LfFT  HAND  TURNING  CUTTER 
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ol  which  are  held  directly  iu  the  holder  without  the  use 
of  bushings ;  a  small  boriug  bar,  a  spotting  or  centering 
tool  and  an  inside  threading  tool,  all  of  which  are  held  iu 
a  split  bushing  B,  and  a  larger  bar  for  which  a  larger 
bushing.  A,  is  furnished.  The  bushings  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  tools,  when  placed  in  them  and  assembled 
in  the  holder,  are  clamped  on  all  sides.  All  of  the  tools 
above  referred  to  are  made  from  merchant  bar  stock,  but 
it  is  recommended  that  for  high  speed  rough  turning  two 
additional  high  speed  steel  cutters,  Nos.  14  and  15,  Fig.  2. 
be  included  in  the  equipment.     These  are  right  and  left 


OPERATION  N9  2 . 

NO  T    cuirto 

,0    OFT  S(t    POS>l 


OPERATION  N?  IS 

»UOW   10  Size 

ne  2    CUTTEB    SAME  POSITION 


OPERATION  NS  13. 


OPERATION  N?  6 

N.  9  CuTiep  -riNisn  tnb(*o 

S»Me    POSITION 

OPERATION  N9  7. 

nt  lo  SAP  -  BuSHiNQ  -a"  spot 

LT    M  O    OTr  S«T    position 

OPERATION  N?8. 

OPILl. 
^        USt   DOILL    CNWCK  IN  T«ll  STOCI, 

'^      OPERATION   N?  9. 

^   CHUCK  IN  TATLSTOCN 

OPERATION   N9  16. 

NT  «    CUTTER       S*ME   POSITION 

OPERATION   N?  10- 

BOPE 

BAP    N.I2    SAME    POSITION 


Fig.  4. — .\^  Job  Completed  wltli  the  Almond  Tool  Holder,  Using 
Practicall.v  Every   Cutter  In   tiie  Set. 

SLOT  ROUGHED  OUT  WITH  CUTTING  OFF  TOOL 
FINISHING  WITH  A  SIDE  TOOL 


SLOT  ROUGHED  OUT  WITH  CUTTING  OFF  TOOL 
1  FINISHING  WITH  A  SIDE  TOOL 


J 


Kig.  5.- 


-.\  Planer  Jol)  Involvinj:  Two  Positions  and  Three  Cut- 
ters of  the  -Almond  Tool  Holder. 


Fig.  0. — Threading  Close  to   a   Shoulder  with   the  Almond  Tool 
Holder. 

hand  turning  cutters,  and  are  made  similar  to  the  right 
and  left  hand  side  tools,  but  with  the  cutting  points 
ground  curved  and  with  top  rake.  This  design  of  cutter 
gives  %  in.  of  metal  to  back  up  the  cutting  point  and 
take  away  the  excessive  heat  due  to  hi,gh  speed  work. 

The  use  of  the  bushings  is  indicated  in  the  instance 
of  the  left-hand  off-set  turning  tool  assembly  as  shown 
m  Fig.  1  and  the  spotting  tool  and  large  boring  bar  as- 


semblies in  Fig.  3.  Between  Figs.  1  and  3  may  be  seen 
all  of  the  five  adjustments  of  the  holder,  namely,  right 
and  left  hand  side  positions,  right  and  left  hand  off-set 
positions,  and  the  straight-across-the-front  position.  It 
is  preferred  that  the  last  named  position  be  used  only 
where  the  cut  is  to  be  a  light  one,  as  iu  that  position  the 
cutting  thrust  exerts  a  torsional  moment  on  the  shank 
and  the  hold  in  the  tool  post  depends  entirely  on  the  set 
screw-.  Any  style  or  shape  of  cutter  may  be  held  in  the 
holder  and  if  necessary  special  cutters  may  be  filed 
quickly  into  shape  so  that  they  may  be  used  directly,  or 
commercial  sizes  of  rounds  or  squares  are  available 
fitting  the  bushings. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  piece  of  work  upon  which  practically 
every  cutter  in  the  complete  set  is  required.  The  opera- 
tions are  explained  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  engraving, 
Figs.  5  and  6  are  typical  jobs  indicating  the  advantages 
of  the  holder.  Fig.  Ci  shows  a  planer  job  where  the  holder 
is  being  used  with  a  turning  tool  to  plane  across  the  top 
and  with  the  same  setting  of  the  work  the  slots  In 
the  side  have  been  jireviously  cut  when  the  tools  were 
held  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  positions,  the  rough- 
ing being  done  with  cutting-off  tools  and  the  finishing 
with  side  tools.  Fig.  0  shows  an  example  of  threading 
up  close  to  a  shoulder  indicating  the  advantage  of  the 
open  face  at  the  cutting  poiut  of  the  tool.  The  same 
advantages  are  obtained  when  working  the  side  or 
cutting-off  tools. 

«  I  » 

The  New  Spiingfield  Dry  Grinder 


A  new  direct  connected  motor  driven  dry  grinder  is 
being  built  by  the  Springfield  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport, 


A   New    Direct    Connected   Motor    Driven    Grinder    Duilt    li.v    the 
Sprmglield  Mfg.  Compan.v,  Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Ciinn.,  in  three  sizes.  The  motor  is  practically  entirely 
inclosed  and  is  mounted  on  a  very  heav.v  and  substantial 
liase  to  absorb  all  the  vibration  possible.  The  bearings 
are  both  large  and  long  and  run  in  self-oiling  boxes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  three  sizes: 

BJI  CM  DM 

Diameter  of  grinding  wheels,  inches.  .  .  12  18  24 

Thickness  of  grinding  wheels,  inches..  2  2  3 

Distance  between  wheels-,  inches 35%  38%       43% 

Hight   of   spindle     center    from    floor, 

inches    36  36  36 

Length  of  spinrlle.   inches 4."i  48%       S7 

I^ength    of   bearing,    inches in  11  12 

riiameter  of  spindle  in  liearings,  inches  1%  1%         214 

Diameter   of   spindle     between     flanges, 

inches    114  1%         2 

Size  of  motor,   horsepower 2  .3  5 

Floor   space,    inches 21  x  4.t     24x48%  26x57 

Weight  of  complete  machine,  pounds..     1.050  1.400     2,060 

The  grinders  can  be  furnished  with  or  without  safety 
hoods,  as  may  be  desired,  and  wheels  having  a  greater 
face  width  can  also  be  accommodated  when  the  hoods 
are  not  used. 
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White  Irons  and  the  Prevention  of  Growth 
in   Castings 


Advantages    of    Long    Stroke    Motors   for 
Commercial  Vehicles  * 


Prof.  II.  C.  H.  Carpenter  delivered  an  addre.ss  on 
••  The  Growth  of  Cast  Iron  "  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Bir- 
niitigliam  Metallurgical  Society  and  the  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  British  Fouudrymen's  Association,  held  at 
Birmingham,  Eug.,  February  24.  His  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  in  part  ou  the  lines  followed  in  the  paper 
prepared  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Rugan  and  Professor  Carpenter 
for  the  autumn  meetiug  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
In  London  in  1009.  A  synopsis  of  this  paper  was  given  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  October  7,  1009.  page  1080.  In  connec- 
tion with  it  was  printed  a  comment  from  A.  E.  Outer- 
bridge,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  who  was  the  first  to  call  at- 
tention publicly  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  cast  iron 
after  repeated  heatings.  Mr.  Outerbridge  advanced  the 
explanation  that  this  change  in  volume  is  a  molecular 
and  not  a  chemical  one.  Professors  liugan  and  Carpenter 
took  issue  with  him  on  this  point;  also  with  his  state- 
ment there  was  no  increase  in  weight  through  the  re- 
peated heatings  of  gray  cast  iron. 

Professor  Carpenter's  recent  address  at  Birmingliam, 
in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  his  further  experiments 
with  cast  iron,  shows  that  he  agrees  in  part  with  Mr. 
Outerbridge  on  one  point  on  which  issue  was  taken  with 
the  latter  in  the  Rugau-Carpenter  paper.  In  that  paper 
the  authors  said: 

The  author's  experimental  results  with  these  two  alloys  (A. 
and  M. — white  irons)  are  in  disagreement  with  his  (Mr.  Outer- 
bridge's)  opinion  that  "white  iron  in  which  nearly  all  of  the 
larbon  is  in  the  combined  form  does  not  expand  suflBciently  to 
overcome  the  original  shrinliage,  even  after  all  of  the  combined 
carbon  has  been  changed  to  graphite  ' :  and  conclusively  show 
that  it  does. 

In  the  report  of  Professor  Carpenter's  Birmingham 
address,  given  in  the  London  Ironmonger  of  March  4, 
1911,  the  following  appears: 

Manganese  exerts  an  important  influence  on  iron,  as  is  shown 
in  the  white  irons ;  it  keeps  the  carbon  in  the  combined  state, 
it  makes  it  stable  and  prevents  the  deposition  of  temper  carbon. 
It  also  makes  carbon  irons  tougher  and  less  brittle.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  been  able  to  prepare  white  irons  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  manganese  which,  while  not  as  fusible 
as  ordinary  gray  Iron,  are  very  much  more  fusible  than  mild 
steel,  and  which  possess  a  further  valuable  property  in  that 
they  do  not  deteriorate  by  repeated  heating  but  rather  improve 
in  their  mechanical  qualities,  particularly  as  regards  their  tenac- 
ity. Irons  made  accordins  to  his  specification  after  being  heated 
for  four  hours  at  900  degrees  C.  150  times  had  not  only  not 
grown,  but  had  contracted — from  %  to  1  per  cent. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Professor  Carpenter's 
experiments  with  white  iron  have  brought  him  to  the 
same  conclusion  originally  reached  by  Mr.  Outerbridge. 
though  Professor  Carpeuter  confines  it  to  white  iron  con- 
taining a  considerable  percentage  of  manganese.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Outerbridge,  in  commenting  upon  the  Rugan-Car- 
penter  paper,  showed  that  the  authors"  own  tables  of 
expansion  of  the  white  iron  series  A  and  M  proved  that 
the  bars  did  not  expand  sufliciently  to  overcome  the 
original   shrinkage. 

In  discussing  the  subject  at  Birmingham.  Professor 
Carpenter  called  attention  to  the  practical  value  of  some 
means  of  preventing  the  growth  of  cast  iron.  One  remedy 
he  suggested  for  the  difficulty  was  the  employment  of 
white  iron.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  suggested  the 
use  of  iron  containing  about  3  per  cent,  carbon,  low 
silicon  and  small  quantities  of  other  elements,  but 
It  had  been  held  that  that  material  was  still  unsuitable 
for  ingot  molds  for  steel  works.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  so  to  treat  a  gray  iron  that  it  would  not  grow. 
Mild  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  expensive.  An 
iron  must  be  used  with  sufficient  carbon  to  be  fusible, 
yet  not  high  enough  in  carbon  to  deposit  temper  carbon 
"on  heating.  It  must  not  be  brittle.  After  working  on 
the  problem  for  IS  months  he  believed  he  liad  solved  it. 
He  was  not  in  position,  he  said,  to  explain  the  details, 
but  would  give  these  in  a  paper  to  be  prepared  for  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  He  was 
willing  to  say  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  turned 
on  the  quantity  of  manganese  present  in  the  alloy. 


Opinions  differ  as  to  the  proper  length  of  stroke  for 
automobile  and  motor  truck  engines.  An  engiue  having 
a  cylinder  11  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  15  in.,  built 
15  years  ago,  was  recently  superseded  by  one  in  which 
the  dimensions  were  10  and  IS  in.,  respectively.  This 
engine  weighed  about  ISOO  lb.  less  than  the  former  one 
and  was  built  for  25  hp.  at  a  speed  of  265  rev.  per  mln. 
or  a  piston  speed  of  795  ft.  per  minute.  A  thorough  test 
showed  that  this  engine  would  develop  40  hp.  on  a 
smaller  fuel  consumption  than  the  earlier  one  would  de- 
velop 22  hp.  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  newer  engine 
continued  to  increase  until  the  piston  speed  reached 
S50  ft.  per  minute. 

The  advantages  of  the  long  stroke  over  a  short  one  in 
an  engiue  are  less  weight  for  a  given  horsepower,  longer 
life,  greater  fuel  economy,  need  of  less  radiating  surface, 
smoother  running  and  less  noise.  A  4  x  4  in.  motor  of 
modern  construction  if  made  4  x  S^j  in.  will  have  as 
long  life  and  an  increase  in  power  of  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  at  the  same  speed  with  an  increase  of  only  5  to  10 
per  cent,  in  weight.  Increasing  the  piston  speed  of  a 
short  stroke  motor  to  that  of  a  long  stroke  motor  will 
not  have  the  same  effect  for  more  power  will  be  re- 
quired to  drive  the  motor  itself.  A  long  stroke  motor 
of  a  given  horsepower  has  a  smaller  cylinder  diameter 
and  as  the  initial  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston 
head  is  practically  the  same  in  either  type  of  construc- 
tion, the  total  pressure  on  the  head  and  the  shock  caused 
by  the  quick  expansion  of  the  gases  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  will  be  less  in  the  smaller  diameter  motor. 

Practically  all  the  parts  in  the  short  stroke  motor 
except  the  piston  must  move  faster  and  this  together 
with  the  greater  number  of  reversals  of  direction  of  re- 
ciprocating parts  per  unit  of  time  gives  more  wear. 

The  heat  units  from  the  fuel  are  expended  in  fric- 
tional  losses,  radiation  losses,  exhaust  losses  and  useful 
power.  In  a  short  stroke  engine  the  friction  loss  is 
greater  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  strokes  for 
the  same  piston  speed  and  the  radiation  losses  are 
greater  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  exposed  wall  sur- 
face in  the  compression  chamber.  With  the  longer 
stroke  motor  the  compression  can  be  increased  over  that 
of  the  short  stroke  type  without  any  of  the  bad  effects 
or  disadvantages  of  too  high  compression.  The  more 
gases  are  exjianded  the  less  the  heat  which  will  be  car- 
ried off  through  the  exhaust  and  in  a  long  stroke  motor 
the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  gases  will  be  lower. 
Smoother  running  and  less  noise  are  secured  in  a  long 
stroke  motor  as  the  number  of  revolutions  for  the  same 
piston  speed  is  less  than  in  a  short  stroke  motor  and  the 
noise  must  necessarily  be  increased  when  the  motor  is 
running  at  a  greater  number  of  revolutions  on  account 
of  the  Increased  speed  of  opening  and  closing  valves 
and  the  movement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  motor. 

The  proper  ratio  of  stroke  to  bore  depends  upon  the 
work  for  which  the  motor  is  to  be  used,  and  the  best 
practice  is  to  use  the  longest  stroke  possible  consistent 
with  a  smooth  running  engine  for  stationary  work  and 
where  the  speed  varies  to  have  the  stroke  such  that  the 
piston  speed  will  be  at  a  poiut  showing  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency at  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  at 
which  the  motor  Is  most  commonly  used. 

•-•-♦ 

The  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  manufacturer  of 
black  and  galvanized  sheets.  Xiles.  Ohio,  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  stockholders,  at  a  meeting  held  March  9, 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  Sl.OOO.OOO. 
Statements  which  have  appeared  in  the  press  referring 
to  this  comp.any  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Garry  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  are  wholly  incorrect,  the  Empire  Company  be- 
ing an  independent  corporation.  The  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  George  D.  Wick ;  vice-president,  Samuel 
Siddall ;  treasurer.  J.  D.  Waddell ;  secretary.  P.  H.  Hub- 
bard, and  assistant  secretary,  D.  W.  Kerr. 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers.  New  York  City,  by  Edward  A. 
Myers"  of  the  Model  Gas  Engine  Works,  Auburn,  Ind. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  which  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


Duplex  Vertical  Miller.— The  Xewtou  Maeliiue  Tool 
Works,  luc,  Tweuty-fourth  and  Vine  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  recently  designed  and  built  a  large  duplex 
type  of  vertical  milling  machine  for  use  in  milling  the 
faces  of  the  gates  for  the  Panama  Canal,  although  it  can 
also  he  employed  for  handling  large  structural  work. 
The  two  columns  are  independently  driven  by  20-hp.  mo- 
tors having  a  speed  range  of  from  450  to  1350  rev.  per 
min.  and  the  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  motor 
through  a  pinion  and  intermediate  gear  to  the  large 
driving  gear  which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft  at 
the  side  of  the  upright  near  the  base.  This  horizontal 
shaft  connects  through  bevel  gearing  with  a  vertical 
spline  shaft  which  drives  the  spindle  by  worm  gearing. 
As  is  customary  in  all  machines  of  this  type  built  by  this 
company,  the  worm  wheel  has  a  bronze  ring  and  the 
driving  worm  is  of  hardened  steel  and  both  are  Incased 
for  continuous  lubrication.  The  spindle  saddle  has 
square  locked  gibbed  bearings  on  the  uprights  and  the 
adjustments  for  the  alignment  are  made  on  one  shear 
of  the  column  face.  The  Sf.ddle  is  counterweighted  and 
a  fast  vertical  adjustment  actuated  by  power  and  con- 
trolled by  a  conveniently  located  lever  is  provided. 
Power  for  this  traverse  is  obtained  from  the  vertical 
spline  shaft  which  extends  to  the  top  of  the  column 
through  a  horizontal  shaft  with  a  lead  screw  located  in 
the  center  of  the  column.  A  double  train  of  bevel  gears 
connecting  the  vei'tical  spline  shaft  with  the  intermediate 
horizontal  shaft  on  top  of  the  column  enables  the  rapid 
traverse  to  be  reversed.  The  drive  for  the  feed  motion 
is  taken  directly  from  the  cutter  spindle  through  spur 
gears,  a  worm  wheel  and  two  horizontal  shafts.  One 
rate  of  feed  only  is  available  at  a  time,  but  it  is  possible 
by  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  change  gears  to  se- 
cure feeds  ranging  from  0.035  to  0.321  in. 

Variable  Speed  Transmission. — A  novel  type  of  gear- 
less  variable  speed  transmission  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Fellows  Direct  Power  Transmission  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  driving  shaft  is  directly  connected  to 
the  engine  and  has  a  crank  transmitting  power  through 
a  connecting  rod  and  lever  to  the  gripping  device.  The 
grip  device  which  is  keyed  on  the  driven  shaft  consists 
of  a  grooved  steel  disk  with  a  pair  of  grip  ring  rocker 
plates  mounted  on  either  side  and  free  to  oscillate  on  the 
bosses.  Eight  pins  spaced  at  equal  intervals  around  the 
rim  of  these  rocker  plates  have  dogs  or  wedge  blocks 
mounted  upon  them.  The  inner  ends  of  these  blocks  are 
turned  to  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  blocks 
and  the  holding  pin.  These  dogs  fit  into  a  V  in  the 
grooved  steel  disk  keyed  on  the  driven  shaft,  and  in  their 
normal  position  are  radial  and  just  touch  the  groove.  As 
the  radius  of  the  turned  ends  is  gi'eater  than  the  point  on 
which  they  are  swung,  these  dogs  will  grip  the  disks  if 
they  are  swung  slightly  in  either  direction.  In  this  way 
the  driven  shaft  can  be  revolved  in  either  direction  by 
swinging  the  wedge  blocks  in  the  proper  direction  with- 
out shutting  down  the  machine.  In  operation  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  at  least  three  of  these  transmissions 
mounted  in  a  set  to  secure  absolute  continuity  of  rotation 
and  it  is  claimed  that  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  the 
power  imparted  to  the  transmission  will  be  delivered 
by  it. 

A  is=In.  Double  Back  Geared  Lathe.— The  Carroll- 
Jamieson  Machine  Tool  Company,  Batavia,  Ohio,  is  build- 
ing a  15-in.  lathe  with  double  back  gears  and  an  im- 
proved quick  change  gear  arrangement.  This  tool  is  de- 
signed for  handling  an  extensive  range  of  work  without 
loss  of  time  in  making  changes,  adjustments.  &c.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  feed  gear  box  mechanism  is  such  that 
30  changes  are  available  for  either  turning  or  screw  cut- 
ting in  both  directions  without  the  removal  of  a  gear 
by  simply  operating  one  knob  and  one  handle.  All  the 
feeds  are  friction  controlled,  and  the  finest  is  0.0045  in. 
The  cross  slide  has  ample  bearing  surfaces,  and  is  fitted 


vsith  a  taper  gib.  Power  cross  feed  is  provided,  and  the 
cross  feed  screw  and  that  for  the  compound  rest  have 
graduated  collars.  A  three-step  cone  pulley  and  a  2V3- 
iu.  belt  are  employed  for  driving.  The  ratios  of  the  dou- 
ble back  gears  are  8  to  1  and  3  to  1.  In  designing  this 
tool  all  the  details  have  received  attention,  and  all  the 
gears  are  well  guarded. 

Hydro-pneumatic  Pressure  Blowers  and  Vacuum 
Pumps. — The  Xash  Engineering  Company,  248  Gates  ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out  a  hydro-pneumatic 
pressure  blower  and  vacuum  pump,  in  which  all  the  dis- 
placing and  joint  forming  functions  are  performed  by  a 
liquid.  The  blower  consists  of  the  rotor,  which  is  a  sim- 
ple casting  having  blades  cast  integral  with  it,  an  ellip- 
tical casing  and  an  end  plate.  The  casing  is  filled  with 
water,  and  as  the  water  and  the  wheel  revolve  together, 
the  former  follows  the  casing  walls  and  at  first  recedes 
from  the  rotor,  leaving  spaces  between  the  blades  into 
which  air  is  drawn.  During  the  next  step  in  the  opera- 
tion, the  water  is  forced  back  into  the  wheel  spaces,  and 
the  air  which  has  entered  through  ports  in  the  casing  is 
compressed  and  driven  out  through  the  outlet  ports. 

Double  Geared  Traction  Engine. — The  Woods  Broth- 
ers Thresher  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  developed 
a  double  geared  type  of  traction  engine.  This  engine  is 
built  with  a  center  crank  and  two  gear  trains,  one  on 
each  side.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this  con- 
struction are  the  elimination  of  all  side  strain  and  the 
development  of  the  maximum  tractive  effort. 
'  Automobile  Transmission. — The  Coventry  noiseless 
gear  box  for  use  on  motor  trucks  and  commercial  ve- 
hicles, shown  at  the  recent  Automobile  Show  in  New 
York,  is  handled  in  this  country  by  S.  Hoffnung  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  116  Broad  street.  New  York  City.  The  gear  box 
is  capable  of  transmitting  30  hp.  at  1000  rev.  per  min. 
The  top  speed  is  a  direct  drive  from  the  engine,  the 
second  speed  has  a  reduction  of  1  to  1.56  with  relation 
to  the  engine,  the  low  speed  a  reduction  of  1  to  3.16  and 
the  reverse  which  is  driven  by  spur  gears  has  a  reduc- 
tion of  1  to  3.37.  Three  Coventry  noiseless  chains  are 
involved,  each  having  a  pitch  of  %  in.,  and  the  distance 
between  shaft  centers  is  5.678  in.  The  gear  box  is 
claimed  to  be  of  very  high  efficiency  (91  per  cent,  on 
full  load  is  guaranteed),  and  to  be  absolutely  silent 
running  except  on  the  reverse,  which  is  driven  by  spur 
gears.  It  is  also  declared  to  have  a  much  longer  life 
than  an  ordinary  spur  gear  transmission.  This  type  of 
box  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  London  Omnibus 
Company,  and  all  of  its  latest  buses  are  equipped  with 
it.  It  is  patented  in  England,  and  patents  have  been  ap- 
plied for  in  this  country. 

A  Portable  Grinder  With  Swing  Frame.— The 
Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
developed  an  electrically-driven  grinder  which  can  be 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  steel  wheels,  equipped  so  as  to  be 
handled  by  a  traveling  crane  or  mounted  on  a  trolley 
suspended  from  an  I-beam.  A  5-hp.  motor  drives  the 
grinder  spindle  through  a  5-in.  belt.  Although  the 
machine  weighs  1800  lb.,  it  is  perfectly  balanced  so  that 
one  man  can  handle  it  easily.  The  motor  and  the  wheel 
head  are  supported  at  opposite  sides  of  a  shaft  which  is 
free  to  swing  in  its  bearing  in  the  supporting  member 
but  is  kept  in  balance  by  an  adjusting  screw  which 
takes  care  of  any  variation  due  to  the  wear  of  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  used  is  24  in.  iii  diameter  and  3  in.  thick. 
The  diameter  of  the  spindle  is  2%  in.  in  the  wheel  and 
Vi  in.  less  in  the  bearings  which  are  5%  in.  long.  If 
safety  collars  are  employed  for  the  grinding  wheel,  its 
thickness  is  reduced  1  in. 

Pipe  Cutting  Tool. — The  Taylor-Wilson  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  has  developed  a  new  tool  for 
cutting  pipe  in  the  lathe  in  which  the  cutting  blade  is 
fastened  to  the  body  by  two  screws  and  a  steel  disk  lo- 
cated at  a  suitable  angle  above  the  cutting  line  is  adjust- 
ably mounted  on  the  frame  to  accommodate  the  various 
sizes  handled.  This  disk  nicks  the  pipe  and  also  pre- 
vents the  tool  from  entering  the  cut  too  rapidly.  Pipe 
or  tubing  ranging  from  %  to  12  in.  in  diameter  can  be 
cut  at  almost  any  distance  from  the  chuck,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  steady  rest  or  work  sup- 
port. 
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The    Machimery    Markets 

Ituilroads  are  becoming  more  active  in  their  macliir.ei-y  demands  in  some  sections.  Tlie  Illinois  Central 
has  a  $30,000  list  out  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  asking  for  bids  against 
a  small  list.  New  Kngland  machinery  men  are  interested  in  plans  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  which  has 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Lowell,  JIass.,  as  a  site  for  a  $3,000,000  repair  shop  system.  The  automo- 
bile interests  are  buying  in  Chicago,  and  the  International  Harvester  Company  has  placed  some  orders  against 
its  extensive  requirements.  Business  in  Cleveland  is  hardly  holding  its  own.  Some  manufacturers  there  are 
making  tools  for  stock.  The  sales  outlook  for  heavy  machinery  and  mining  equipment  is  encouraging  in  that 
market.  Better  reports  come  from  St.  Louis  where  business  is  improving  noticeably.  Shop  extension  plans  are 
bringing  out  inquiries  for  large  requirements  and  an  excellent  single  tool  business  is  being  done.  In  Cin- 
cinnati the  general  situation  is  unchanged,  but  boilermakers  are  receiving  as  much  business  as  in  any  corre- 
sponding season  since  1907.  Quarry  developments  are  attracting  attention  in  the  South  and  good  prospective 
trade  is  in  sight.  Government  requirements  and  mining  developments  are  contributing  to  the  machinery  de- 
mand on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  Texas  attention  is  directed  toward  the  cotton  industry,  and,  judging  from  the 
e.xtensions  jjlanned  and  the  repair  work  contemplated,  the  cotton  machinery  business  promises  to  be  particularly 
good.     Buying  is  irregular  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


New  York 

New  York,  March  20,  1911. 

New  inquiries  are  not  plentiful  in  the  New  York  machin- 
ery market,  and  business  was  more  dull  during  the  last 
six  days  than  it  has  been  in  several  weeks.  The  market 
seems  lacking  in  snap.  Buyers  are  cautious  about  placing 
orders  and  show  a  disposition  to  reconsider  their  needs. 
People  who  have  received  bids  from -the  trade  on  machinery 
requirements  are  shopping  about  a  great  deal  and  haggling 
over  terms  in  a  manner  that  indicates  they  feel  they 
can  obtain  concessions.  This  marked  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  prospective  buyei-s  has  unsettled  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  machinery  houses  are  busy  enough  in  fill- 
ing orders  placed  early  in  the  month  and  consequently  the 
slight  lull  now  apparent  is  not  bothering  them  much.  The 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  has  placed  a  few  orders  against 
the  list  it  has  out,  and  a  machine  shop  in  Jersey  City  has 
been  buying  lathes  and  planers.  While  the  machine  tool 
demand  on  the  whole  is  good,  dealers  are  having  no  difficulty 
in  getting  deliveries  from  the  factories.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  makers  of  some  lines  of  machine  tools,  especially  mill- 
ing machines  and  planers,  who  were  somewhat  behind  in 
their  orders  eight  weeks  ago,  now  announce  that  they  have 
machines  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  The  export  de- 
mand is  unusually  active  and  promises  to  continue  good. 
Charles  A.  Schieren,  Jr..  of  the  Charles  A.  Schieren  Com- 
p.Tuy.  m.nnufacturer  of  leather  belting,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  says  in  this  connection  that  the  out- 
look there  for  future  business,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many especially,  is  excellent.  The  demand  for  leather  belt- 
ing and  machinery  is  steadily  and  conservatively  growing  in 
those  markets,  and  industrial  developments  now  under  way 
in  (iermany  promise  to  bring  out  an  increased  call  for 
mechanical  equipment.  New  York  houses  dealing  in  min- 
ing equipment  report  that  they  are  forwarding  shipments  to 
Mexico  regardless  of  the  disturbances  there,  and  from  all 
accounts  mining  operations  in  that  country  have  not  been 
greatly  interfered  with.  There  are  some  good  Japanese 
inquiries  out,  principally  for  power  machinery,  and  orders 
for  nearly  $20.iitXt  worth  of  machine  tools  were  placed  for 
a  German  account  through  the  New  York  branch  of  a  for- 
eign bouse  this  week. 

The  American  Bank  Note  Company  has  mquiries  out 
for  a  large  amount  of  machine  tools  to  be  delivered  to  its 
new  plant  at  Hunters  Point,  N.  Y.  The  list  consists  prin- 
cipally of  metal  working  machinery,  and  the  requirements 
include  a  general  assortment  of  machine  tools.  The  com- 
pany is  also  buying  a  line  of  special  machinery,  most  of 
which  is  being  built  to  order. 

The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  planning  to  erect  extensive  additions  to  its 
plant  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  will  entail  an  expenditure  of 
$2."i.000.  The  addition  includes  a  brick  and  steel  machine 
shop,  .">1  X  120  ft. ;  a  storeroom,  60  x  80  ft.,  and  a  testing 
room.  .51  X  80  ft.,  all  one-story  structures.  The  list  of 
machinery  rcqnirements  is  now  in  preparation. 

W.  S.  RockAvell  of  the  W.  S.  Rockwell  Company,  50 
t'liurch  street.  New  York,  and  Martin  M.  Kalman,  are 
arranging  for  the  location  of  a  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  the  manufacture  of  steel  car  wheels  by  a  new 
casting  process.  The  W.  S.  Rockwell  Company  controls  the 
necessary  patents  and  Mr.  Rockwell  will  superintend  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  plant. 

The  Public   Service   Corporation   of   New   Jersey,   whose 


main  offices  are  in  Newark,  has  been  authorized  to  issue 
$50,000,000  5  per  cent,  general  mortgage  bonds,  of  which 
$13,850,000  has  been  subscribed.  Of  the  money  raised  so 
far  $10,000,000  will  be  spent  in  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. Plans  are  now  being  made  for  additions  to  the  com- 
pany's power  stations  and  extensions  to  its  lines  throughout 
northern  New  Jersey,  which  will  entail  heavy  purchases  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  Radio  Reflector  Company,  352-362  West  Thirteenth 
street.  New  York,  has  established  a  department  in  design- 
ing and  building  special  machinery,  including  die  making 
and  tool  making  to  order. 

The  D.  A.  Alexander  Company,  37-39  Andrews  street 
and  92-94  Mill  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  mechanical  engineer 
and  contractor  for  automatic  sprinkling  systems,  steam 
power  plants  and  heating  and  sanitary  enjrineering,  is  in  the 
market  for  two  pipe  machines,  8  and  2  in. ;  one  3-hp.  and 
one  5-hp.  motor  and  one  upright  driU.  It  is  putting  in  new 
stock.  Mr.  Alexander  was  formerly  of  the  Wright  &  Alex- 
ander Company,  Inc.  Mr.  Wright  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  company. 

The  laboratory  building  of  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Com- 
pany at  Fourth  and  Court  streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  dam- 
aged by  fire  March  18  to  the  extent  of  $.50,000.  It  wiU  be 
rebuilt  and  equipped. 

The  Rome  Wire  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  is  completing 
an  addition  to  its  plant  of  steel  brick  and  concrete,  which 
will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Romeoid  electric  wires, 
bare  and  insulated.  Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

♦-«-♦ 


Chicago 


Chicago,  Iix.,  March  21,  1911. 

Business  is  still  below  normal  though  some  encouragi- 
ment  is  found  in  this  week's  market.  No  large  transactions 
are  reported,  but  an  improvement  is  felt  in  both  inquiries 
and  sales.  Purchases  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Peerless-V- 
Belt  Company,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  are  reported  to 
have  been  made.  The  Moline  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Mo- 
line,  111.,  has  bought  $2200  worth  of  machinery,  and  the 
Four  Wheel  Auto  Drive  Company,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  was 
also  a  buyer  in  this  market.  The  International  Harvester 
Company  has  purchased  about  $4000  worth  of  machinery 
for  the  Deering  and  McCormick  plants,  and  its  outstandins 
lists  still  approximate  about  $70,000.  No  large  railroad 
transactions  have  been  closed  in  the  machinery  market.  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  out  with  a  list  approximating 
$30,000. 

The  Osborne  High  Pressure  Joint  &  Valve  Company, 
Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000. 

The  Art  Metal  Fire  Proof  Door  &  Trim  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Chicago  with  $20,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  metal  goods.  The  incorporators  are  Thomas 
P.  Shean  and  Joseph  O'Reilly. 

Schlick  &  Johnson.  Chicago,  have  plans  prepared  for  a 
four-story  addition.  100  x  125  ft.,  to  its  factory  building  at 
1737  North   Paulina  street. 

The  Regal  Music  Instrument  Company,  Chicago,  has 
plans  prepared  for  a  two-story  factory  building.  7.5  x  152 
ft.,  to  be  erected  at  Grand  and  Sawyer  avenues.  Postle  & 
Mahler  are  the  architects. 

.Tenney.  Mundie  &  Jensen,  architects.  Chicago,  have  plans 
completed   for  a  five-story  factory  building,  to  be  erected  by 
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A.  H.  Loeb,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty-second  and 
La  Salle  streets,  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  Troy  Laun- 
dry Machiery  Company.  It  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
4:115.000. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Water  Department  of  the 
city  of  Rockford,  III.,  March  27,  for  deep  well  pumping  ma- 
chinery, electric  motors  and  appurtenances,  and  pump 
vaults. 

The  Freeport  Gas  Machine  Company,  Freeport,  III., 
maker  of  gas  machines,  has  purchased  additional  property 
upon  which  it  will  erect  a  new  four-story  factory  building 
of  fireproof  construction. 

The  Perfect  Stove  &  Mfg.  Company,  Belleville,  111.,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  will  manu- 
facture a  complete  line  of  steel  ranges  and  do  a  general 
foundry  jobbing  business.  The  company  will  erect  a  fouo- 
dry  building  in  about  30  days,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
a  cupola,  cleaning  mills  and  other  foundry  equipment.  The 
company  desires  to  hear  from  parties  wanting  stoves  or 
castings  of  any  kind  manufactured. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Decatur,  111.,  manufacturer  of 
elevating,  conveying  and  transmitting  machinery,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  new  foundry,  60  x  154  ft. ;  machine 
shop,  50  X  1.35  ft.,  t«o  stories,  and  a  two-story  warehouse 
and  woodworking  machinery  department.  SO  x  80  ft. 

The  Russell  Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Ilocktord,  III.  with  $150,000  capital  stock 
by  Nelson  .1.  Russell,  R.  B.  Russell  and  A.  G.  Parmele. 

Sun  Prairie.  Wis.,  has  voted  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $8000  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  lighting  system. 

Wausau,  Wis.,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  mu- 
nicipal lighting  plant. 

Mishicott,  Wis.,  is  planning  to  establish  a  municipal 
lighting  plant. 

The  citizens  of  Waseca,  Minn.,  will  vote  at  the  April 
election  on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$15,000  for  improvements  to  the  electric  light  plant  and 
water  works  system. 

Perry  W.  Hearn,  Webster  City,  Iowa,  together  with  the 
local  Commercial  League,  is  interested  in  the  establishment 
in  that  city  of  a  large  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  plant  The 
plant  will  be  what  is  known  as  a  two-press  shop,  and  will 
require  a  building,  100  x  400  ft.,  for  drying  sheds;  a  ma- 
chinery room,  80  X  90  ft. ;  engine  and  boiler  room,  70  x  SO 
ft.,  and  a  clay  storage  shed,  00  x  300  ft.  Besides  these 
buildings,  the  proposed  plant  will  require  20  large  dry  kilns 
for  burning  pipe,  equipped  for  using  oil  or  coal,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  following  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired :  Two  sewer  pipe  presses,  together  with  necessary 
fittings  for  making  pipe  from  4  to  36  in. ;  three  sets  of  wet 
pans,  two  dry  pans,  two  piano-wire  clay  screens,  elevators 
for  dry  clay  and  mud.  two  power  elevators,  six  gravity  ele- 
vators, trucks  and  wagons,  belting,  shafting,  pulleys,  steam 
heating  system  requiring  five  or  six  miles  of  1%-in.  steam 
pipe,  two  blowers  with  engines,  steel  for  kjlu  bands  for 
20  kilns,  kiln  lugs,  six  150-hp.  high  pressure  boilers,  one 
400-hp.  Corliss  engine,  &c. 

Palmer  &  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will  erect  two  largo 
fruit  warehouses,  together  occupying  a  space  100  x  150  ft., 
in  which  elevators  will  be  installed. 

The  Jacob  Kirschner  mill  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  March  10.  causing  a  loss  of  $10,000. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company's  elevator  at  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  8,  together  with 
seven  freight  cars,  causing  a  loss  of  $15,000.  The  insurance 
is  about  $7,500. 

4  »  » 

New  England 

BosTOX,  M.\ss.,  March  21,  1911. 
The  market  changes  little  from  week  to  week.  The 
dealers  are  doing  a  steady  though  not  an  especially  brisk 
business.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  United  Shoe  Machine 
Company  is  planning  further  extensions  to  its  great  works 
at  Beverly,  Mass.  A  large  amount  of  second-hand  ma- 
chinery is  going  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  this  company's 
purchase  of  the  Wonder  Worker  Shoe  Machinery  Company's 
several  works,  which  contained  much  that  would  not  be 
selected  for  installation  in  shops  such  as  those  at  Beverly. 
The  Watertown  Arsenal  is  making  preparations  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  disappearing  gun  carriages  for  the  forti- 
fications in  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  but  it  is  not  supposed 
that  new  equipment  will  be  required ;  in  fact,  the  present 
buildings  have  room  for  additional  machinery.  The  navy 
yards  at  Charlestown  and  Portsmouth  have  felt  the  effect  of 
the  consolidation  of  manufacturing  departments,  not  on  all  of 
the  equipment  is  the  various  shops  being  required,  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  material  lists  from  these 
sources  for  some  time  to  come.  The  most  important  news 
of  the  week  is  the  announcement  bv  the  Boston  &  Maine 


Railroad  of  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  North 
Billerica,  Mass.,  near  Lowell,  which  will  be  the  site  of  the 
great  repair  shops.  They  will  be  built  immediately  and  will 
cost  equipped  $3,000,000.  This  is  in  addition  to  appropria- 
tions of  $150,000  for  improvements  of  the  repair  shops  at 
Lyndonvillc,  Vt.,  and  .$2.50,000  for  the  shops  at  Concord, 
N.  H.  In  the  machinery  market  prices  are  being  well 
maintained.  The  second-hand  dealers  are  not  anxious  to 
make  sacrifices.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  used  machinery  is 
pretty  good,   everything  considered. 

The  site  which  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  acquired  at 
North  Billerica.  Mass.,  is  on  the  Southern  division,  a  little 
less  than  22  miles  from  Boston,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lowell.  The  tract  contains  550  acres,  admirably  adapted 
in  grade,  soil  and  geographical  location  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  will  be  put.  The  work  of  clearing  the  land  will 
begin  immediately,  and  the  erection  of  the  shops  will  start 
in  the  spring,  .so  that  the  company  should  be  in  the  market 
for  very  long  lists  of  machine  tools,  cranes  and  general 
equipment  during  the  year.  Originally  it  was  understood 
that  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  repair  shops  in- 
cluded other  expenditures,  especially  the  $400,000,  which 
will  be  needed  for  the  enlargements  and  re-equipments  of  the 
Lyndonville  and  Concord  repair  shops.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  North  Billerica  will  get  the  entire  $3,000,000,  with 
which  a  group  of  great  buildings  will  be  constructed,  hav- 
ing every  facility  for  taking  care  of  locomotive  and  shop 
repair.  The  new  building  at  East  Somerville,  Mass.,  which 
was  planned  as  the  original  unit  of  the  new  works,  will 
he  continued  as  a  running  repair  shop. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Orson  Automobile 
Company,  New  York,  with  works  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  will 
largely  increase  the  capacity  of  its  works.  The  company 
consists  of  100  stockholders,  men  prominent  in  New  York 
business  life,  and  the  first  cars  were  taken  by  these  gentle- 
men for  their  own  use.  The  purpose  is  to  enter  the  market 
in  a  commercial  way,  which  will  mean  large  extensions  of 
the  present  shops. 

The  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  man- 
ufacturer of  textile  machinery,  will  build  an  addition  to  its 
foundry,  100  x  500  ft.  The  present  foundry,  erected  three 
years  ago,  is  200  x  500  ft.  The  new  building  will  be  be- 
tween it  and  Mumford  River.  It  will  be  of  brick  with 
steel  frame  and  roof. 

The  machine  shop  of  John  W.  Burns,  Claremont,  N.  H., 
.was  burned  March  14  with  a  loss  of  $10,000. 

The  Merid^n  Fire  Arms  Company,  Meriden,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  fire  arms,  is  building  a  brick  addition, 
40  X  125  ft.,  which  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tools,  the  purpose  being  to  have  a  complete  plant  independ- 
ent of  local  shops. 

The  Stewart  Boiler  Works,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  build 
a  battery  of  seven  boilers  of  a  new  design  for  the  Ann  and 
Hope  Mill,  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  They  will  replace  seven  boilers 
of  the  Corliss  type,  which  is  a  vertical  tubular  design,  with 
enough  tubes  missing  to  permit  of  the  entrance  of  a  man 
from  the  top,  where  there  is  a  dome,  which  serves  for  the 
manhole  and  for  the  facing  made  necessary  by  the  absence 
of  tubes.  The  boilers  will  be  of  the  same  general  design, 
but  much  heavier  and  of  higher  capacity,  the  weight  of  each 
being  28  tons  and  its  horse  power  300.  The  dome  is  done 
away  with,  a  m.'.nhole  in  the  top  head  being  substituted. 
The  design  permits  of  some  additional  tubes. 

The  Worcester  Welding  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws,  to  do  autogenous 
welding,  .with  the  purpose  of  specializing  on  a  portable  equip- 
uieiu  \v:rh  which  it  will  do  work  in  the  plants  of  manu- 
facturers, 11.  G.  Wollison,  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  is  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  F.  D.  Campbell,  Worcester,  clerk,  and 
A.  P.  Lamothe,  Worcester,  is  the  third  director. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  works  include  the 
following :  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  addition  55  x  165  ft.,  five  stories ;  Canfield  Rubber 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  ofiice  and  factory  building, 
40  X 150  ft.,  two  stories ;  Doane-Williams  Company,  Wil- 
limansett,  Mass.,   three-story  brick  building,  .50x300  ft. 

The  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Compan.y.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  works  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
consisting  of  a  brick  building  150x3.50  ft.,  to  be  used  for 
a  pipe  shop.  Considerable  pipe  cutting  machinery  will  be 
installed.  W.  A.  Nuracker,  second  vice-president  of  the 
company,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge. 

« «  » 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  March  21,  1911. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  manufac- 
turing situation  here  during  the  past  week.  In  the  machine 
tool  line  lathes  seem  to  hold  their  own,  but  the  demand  for 
other  tools  is  light.  Manufacturers  of  the  smaller  sizes  of 
generators   and   motors    are   enjoying   an    excellent   business. 
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but   the   larger   units   of   electrical   machinery   are    moving 
slowly. 

Boiler  makers  have  experienced  a  let-up  in  repair  work, 
but  orders  for  new  equipment  are  coming  in  fully  as  fre- 
quently as  during  any  previous  similar  time  of  the  year  since 
March  of  1907.  Second-hand  machinery  shows  a  slight  im- 
provement. A  few  foundries  are  working  at  over  G5  per 
cent,  of  capacity,  but  the  majority  are  operating  below  this 
average  about  15  per  cent. 

Secretary  J.  M.  Manley  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association,  has  issued  a  report  for 
three  months  ended  March  15,  showing  manufacturing 
plants  that  are  members  of  the  association  as  operating  up 
to  90  per  cent,  of  capacit.v.  The  standard  of  100  per  cent, 
is  taken  for  the  quarter  ended  June  15,  1907.  The  March 
report  is  1  per  cent,  below  that  issued  December  15  of  last 
j-ear.  but  this  ('light  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  very  dull 
holiday  se.ison.  The  lowest  average  shown  since  these  re- 
ports were  inaugurated  was  for  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
tember 15,  190S,  which  was  53  per  cent,  of  the  standard 
given  above. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Profs.  A.  M.  Wilson  aud  L.  K. 
Frankel,  the  junior  class  of  the  Kentucky  State  University. 
Lexington,  inspected  a  number  of  factories  in  Dayton  and 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  plants  visited  in  Cincinnati  and  Oak- 
ley included  those  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Company, 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati  Bickford 
Tool  Company,  Cincinuati  Planer  Company,  Triumph  Elec- 
tric Company,  Bullock  Electric  Mfg.  Company  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

The  last  meeting,  until  next  fall,  of  the  Foremen's  Club, 
Cincinnati  Continuation  School,  was  held  the  evening  of 
March  17.  Prof.  J.  H.  Renshaw,  dean  of  the  Continuation 
School,  urged  those  present  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
started,  and  stated  that  he  hoped  and  believed  the  attend- 
ance next  fall  would  be  even  greater  than  it  had  been 
during  the  past  season. 

The  large  additions  to  the  -plant  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  are  well  under  way  and  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
season. 

Contract  for  the  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Superior 
Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  recently  mentioned, 
has  been  awarded  to  C.  Wise,  315  Dearborn  street,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
opened  an  officf?  in  the  Carew  Building,  Citcinnati.  C.  A. 
Albrecht  is  in  charge  and  will  have  as  territory  the  entire 
Central  West, 

The  Wetterer  Brewing  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  con- 
templating making  additions  to  its  plant  that  will  require 
some  ice  and  cold  storage  equipment. 

The  Arctic  Ice  Machine  Company  has  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  35-ton  ice  plant  for  the  Avondale  Ice  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati. 

The  Charles  Boldt  Glass  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  spend 
about  $200,000  this  year  in  doubling  the  size  of  its  present 
plant  in  East  End.  Work  on  the  additions,  which  will 
cover  about  two  acres,  has  already  been  commenced.  All 
building  material  and  equipment  have  been  contracted  for. 
New  Lexington,  Ohio,  opened  bids  for  a  new  water  works 
system  last  week,  but  the  name  of  the  successful  bidder  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Miami  Power  Company  is  a  new  Ohio  incorporation, 
with  the  announced  intention  of  erecting  a  large  hydro- 
electric plant  near  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  incorporators  are 
H.  L.  Handley  aud  .7.  W.  Durfue  of  Chicago,  W.  D.  James. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  William  Berger  and  John  Reif,  Over- 
peck,  Ohio.  It  is  stated  that  S.  C.  Landis  of  Hamilton  can 
furnish  all  particulars. 

The  Putnam-Hooker  Company.  Covington,  Ky.,  cotton 
goods  manufacturer,  will  make  some  additions  to  its  plani. 
including  a  large  warehouse. 

The  Gebhart-Wuichet  Lumber  Company.  Dayton.  Ohio, 
is  remodeling  its  plant.  Kirk  &  Blum,  Cincinnati,  have 
contract  for  installing  a  large  dust  collecting  system  in  this 
factory. 

To  mine  coal  and  manufacture  coke,  the  Harry  B.  Clark 
Coal  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.. 
with  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  principal  incorporators  are 
Harry  B.  Clark,  John  A.  Clark,  Charles  H.  Waggenet  antl 
F.  E.  Roby,  all  of  Fairmont. 

The  O.  O.  Poorman  Company,  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  and  dealer,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  JoO.OOO  to  ?50,000.  to  take  care  of  some  pro- 
posed extensions  in  its  business. 

The  Cmcinnati  Bronze  &  Aluminum  Casting  Company 
is  a  newly  organized  Cincinnati  firm,  and  its  foundry  has 
been  located  in  the  western  section  of  the  city.  Martin 
Burns,  formerly  foundry  foreman  for  the  Lunkenheimer 
Company,  is  the  leading  member  of  the  new  company. 
It   is   reported   that   the   National   Cash   Register   Com- 


pany, Dayton,  Ohio,  is  in  the  market  for  a  large  lot  of  equip- 
ment for  proposed  additions,  included  in  which  are  water 
tube  boilers  aggregating  about  12,000  hp. 

J'he  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
commenced  work  on  its  new  plant  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  which  it 
hopes  to  have  ready  for  occupancy  by  July  1. 

The  City  Council  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  estab- 
lish a  $40,000  water  works  system. 

♦-•-• 

Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Ouio,  March  21,  1911. 
Reports  from  the  dealers  indicate  little  activity  in  the 
local  machine  tool  market.  In  fact,  the  volume  of  business 
in  standard  tools  is  scarcely  holding  up  to  that  of  a  month 
ago.  Orders  are  practically  all  for  single  tools,  and  few 
inquiries  for  lots  of  more  than  two  or  three  tools  are  pend- 
ing. Inquiries  are  better  with  some  manufacturers  outside 
of  the  standard  line  of  machine  tools,  but  a  number  are 
still  engaged  in  making  tools  for  stock.  Inquiries  for  pneu- 
matic tools  and  air  compressors  are  very  light.  In  handling 
machinery  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.  There  is  a  fair 
and  steady  demand  for  small  equipment,  and  some  good  busi- 
ness is  in  prospect  in  equipment  for  coal  handling  plants. 
There  is  good  inquiry  for  water  wheels,  and  the  demand 
from  the  West  for  mining  machinery  has  become  quite  ac- 
tive.    The  second-hand  machine  tool  market  is  quiet. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  through  its  gen- 
eral offices  in  Cleveland,  has  an  inquiry  out  for  the  follow- 
ing machine  tools :  One  36-in.  double  back  geared  screw 
cutting  engine  lathe,  S-ft.  bed,  motor  driven ;  one  24-in. 
heavy  duty  back  geared  crank  shaper.  with  hand  operatel 
IC-in.  swing  cone  arbor;  one  Acme  2-in.  single  head  bolt' 
cutter,  with  countershaft  to  cut  %  to  2  in. ;  one  50-in.  ver- 
tical drill,  feeds  positively  geared,  hight  about  9  ft.,  distance 
spindle  to  b&se  62  in.,  diameter  of  spindle  2%  in.,  diameter 
of  table  42  in. 

The  Beard-Stephan  Company,  Columbiana.  Ohio,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  will  manufac- 
ture safety  devices  and  an  automatic  weighing  device.  A 
site  for  a  plant  has  been  secured.  W.  G.  Stephan  of  Cleve- 
land is  president  of  the  company  and  C.  E.  Beard  is  sec- 
retary and   treasurer. 

It  is  announced  that  the  American  Can  Company  of 
New  York  will  build  a  large  plant  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  to 
replace  its  present  quarters  in  that  city,  which  have  been 
outgrown.  The  company  has  acquired  a  large  site  at  the 
head  of  City  Park  avenue,  near  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad. 

Plans  for  the  new  plant  for  the  Warner  Mfg.  Company, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  are  being  prepared,  and  contracts  will  be 
awarded  about  April  1.  The  company  has  acquired  a  site, 
.532  X  600  fr..  on  Central  avenue  and  along  the  Lake  Shore 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  tracks.  Two  large  buildings, 
one  two  stories  and  the  other  one  story,  will  be  erected  and 
will  cover  nearly  the  entire  site.  Both  will  be  of  reinforced 
steel  and  concrete.  The  company  manufactures  axles,  mo- 
tors, gear  clutches  and  other  automobile  parts. 

The  Thatcher-Rueter  Mfg.  Company  .which  was  recently 
organized  and  secured  quarters  in  the  Bradley  Power  Build- 
ing. 112  Hamilton  avenue.  Cleveland,  has  opened  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  dies,  light  metal  stamping  and  sheet 
metal  work.     Some  other  lines  will  be  added  later. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  new  plant,  the  erection  of  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  started  shortly.  The  new  building  will  be 
60  s  240  ft.,  with  a  wing  40  s  60  ft.  It  will  be  three 
stories,  of  mill  construction. 

With  a  capital  of  $15,000  the  Kenyon  Searchlight  Com- 
panv.  Bedford,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  bv  P.  Metzgar, 
R.   H.   McKay,  P.  C.   Stoller,   E.  L.   Kichley  and  Ralph  B.    j 
Skeels. 

It  is  reported  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  that  the  Sandusky  : 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company  is  about  to  close  a  deal  tor  ' 
the  purchase  of  the  plant  of  the  Warren  Electric  Mfg.  j 
Company  in  thot  city. 

The    Corux    Company,    Cleveland,    has    been   formed   by 
Christian    F.    Heinkel    and    others    to    manufacture    special    1 
tools  and  appliances. 

The   American   Tire   &   Rubber  Company,   Akron,  Ohio, 
which    was    recently    incorporated    for   $200,000.    has   about   : 
completed  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  of  all  ' 
kinds.     A  reclaiming  plant  is  also  being  built. 

The  Right  o'  Way  Horn  Company.  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  • 
automobile  accessories.    The  incorporators  are  Ira  E.  StumPr 
Hugh  Pease,   W.    H.    Enyon,   F.   B.   Kavanaugh   and   C.  J. 
Benkowski. 

The  Osborn  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
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Indianapolis 


I>DiAN.\P0Lis.  IND.,  March  21,  1911. 

The  Motor  &  Mfg.  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $300,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  gas- 
oline engines  and  motors.  The  directors  are  W.  S.  McDon- 
ald, J.  Olias  Vanier  and  G.  R.  Brown. 

The  Fairmount  Glass  Works,  Indianapolis,  has  author- 
ized an  issue  of  $100,000  preferred  stock. 

The  Easy  Trowel  «&  Tool  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  §5000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
trowels  and  other  tools.  The  directors  are  Chas.  W.  Fry- 
burger,  Samuel  J.  Rice  and  J.  B.  Runner. 

The  Indiana  Electrotype  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock ;  directors,  C. 
A.  Patterson.  Joseph  B.  Fleck  and  John  B.  Fleck. 

The  Sheridan  Brick  Company.  Brazil,  Ind..  has  been 
sold  to  a  new  company  that  will  spend  $25,000  in  improve- 
ments.   T.  C.  Hornaday  is  manager. 

The  Anderson  Trust  Company  has  been  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  American  Steel  ^^'heel  Company,  Alexandria, 
Ind.     The  plant  has  been  shut  down  nearly  three  years. 

The  Vigo  County  Clay  Company.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $180,000. 

The  German-American  Stone  Company,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $5000  capital  stock,  to 
quarry  lithographic  stone  in  Harrison  County.  Ind.  The 
principal  stockholders  are  R.  W.  Morris,  postmaster.  New 
Albany ;  William  Mirchell,  Chas.  Dorse,  Edward  Doherty, 
J.  B.  James,  W.  V.  and  P.  C.  Bulliet,  all  of  New  Albany, 
and  Dennis  J.  Lincoln  and  William  Ashbrath  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The  Haynes  Auto  Company,  whose  plant  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $600,000  to  $800,000. 

The  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $500,000. 

The  East  Side  Carriage  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $5000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
vehicles.  The  directors  are  Marion  O'Harra,  J.  W.  Potter 
and  C.  A.  Johnson. 

The  Superior  Fluorspar  &  Lead  Jlining  Company,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50.0IX)  capital  stock, 
to  develop  the  fluorspar  field  of  Hardin  County,  111.  Dr. 
P.  H.  McCoy,  Bvansville,  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  H.  G.  Christmas  Construction  Company  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  has  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Company's 
new  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  the  contract  price  being 
$235,000. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  $5,000,000  capital  stock.  It  is  a  con- 
solidation of  the  South  Shore  &  Electric  Company,  Indiana 
Harbor  &  East  Chicago  Electric  Company.  Plymouth 
Lighting  Company  and  Whiting  Electric  Light  Company. 
Clarence  6.  Geist.  Philadelphia,  is  president :  Samuel  T. 
Bodine,  vice-president,  and  Lewis  Lillie,  secretary. 

The  Remy  Electric  Company.  Anderson,  Ind..  has  re- 
deemed the  small  amount  of  former  preferred  stock,  has 
made  a  new  issue  of  $500,000  preferred  and  has  increased 
its  common  stock  to  $500,000. 

The  Portland  Cement  Tile  &  Block  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Portland.  Ind.,  with  $15,000  capital  stock, 
to  manufacture  cement  products.  The  directors  are  Joseph 
M.  Minch.  C.  J.  Beard  and  L.  P.  Beard. 

The  Sneath  Glass  Company,  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  $200,000.    . 

The  Ballard  Cement  Fence  Post  Company,  Newcastle, 
Ind.,  has  been,  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  b.v 
George  and  G.  M.  Ballard  and  Edward  Smith. 

The  Wabash  Power  Company  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  plans 
to  build  a  dam  and  power  plant  at  Georgetown,  Ind. 
Among  the  .stockholders  are  Judge  Quincy  A.  Adams  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court.  Logansport ;  Walter  Osmar,  former 
city  engineer,  and  O.  H.  Binns,  secretary  of  the  Casparis 
Stone  Company. 

The  Bedford  Stone  &  Construction  Company,  one  of  the 
large  contracting  companies  of  Indianapolis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Waring  Glove  Company,  Decatur,  Ind.,  wliich  also 
has  plants  at  Huntington  and  Rochester.  Ind.,  is  to  have  a 
fourth  ^t  Waliash,  Ind.,  which  will  erect  for  the  company 
a  stone  building  of  two  stories,  50  x  100  ft. 

The  National  Boat  Company  has  purchased  the  Western 
Launch  &  Engine  Works  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.  The  plant 
IS  to  be  improved  and  may  be  equipped  for  shipbuilding. 

Herbert  Epperson,  son  of  James  Epperson,  Indiana  State 
Mine  Inspector,  has  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  elec- 
trical mining  machine  and  drill  display  of  the  Linton,  Ind.. 
Mining  Company  at  St.  Petersburg.  Russia. 

The  Cleveland  Construction   Company   has  the  contract 


for  the  erection  of  the  new  factories  of  the  Haynes  Auto 
Company,  which  suffered  a  loss  of  its  plant  at  Kokomo. 
It  will  be  of  concrete  and  steel.  The  insurance  companies 
decided  to  pay  the  full  face  of  the  policies,  amounting  in 
all  to  $240,000.  The  Apperson  Automobile  Company  of 
Kokomo  gave  temporary  employment  to  125  of  the  Haynes 
Company's  workmen. 

The  C.  J.  Olsen  Mfg.  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Pittsboro,  Ind.,  to  mauufacture  combined  insulators  and 
lightning  arresters  and  sanitary  window  sash ;  incorpora- 
tors, C.  J.  Olsen,  W.  F.  Hiatt  and  C.  A.  Weaver. 

Pendleton,  Ind.,  has  sold  $6000  of  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  a  municipal  electric  lighting  plant. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Power  Company,  a  merger  of  the 
Bedford  Power  Company,  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  the  Slioals 
Power  Company,  Shoals,  Ind.,  has  marketed  $800,000  in 
bonds  to  pay  for  a  dam  and  power  plant  now  being  built 
at  AVilliams,  Ind.,  and  another  to  be  erected  at  Shoals. 

The  Jasper  Novelty  Works,  Jasper,  Ind.,  is  building  a 
$10,000  addition  to  the  plant,  four  stories,  40  x  150  ft.  It 
wiU  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  desks. 

The  Western  Indiana  Mining  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  with  $15,000  capital  stock 
to  mine  coal.  The  directors  are  H.  B.  Talley,  W.  E.  Ep- 
pert,  G.  E.  Talley,  James  Johnson  and  J.  A.  Templeton. 

The  Louisville  &  Northern  Railway  &  Lighting  Company 
will  improve  its  plant  at  Charlestown.  Ind.,  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  engine  and  other  equipment. 

The  Lindenschmidt  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  ornamen- 
tal and  builders'  iron  work  and  iron  fencing,  is  erecting  a 
new  building,  30  x  55  ft.,  to  be  used  as  a  blacksmith  shop, 
which  it  will  equip  with  a  250-lb.  steam  hammer,  already 
purchased.  Aheralions  are  also  being  made  in  the  com- 
pany's present  shop,  which  will  be  equipped  with  additional 
machinery  as  soon  as  tlie  blacksmith  shop  is  moved  into  the 
new  building.  The  company"  is  not  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time,  but  expects  to  purchase  a  planer  later  on. 

The  Evansville  Marine  Motor  &  Foundry  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  plant  which  when  completed  will  cover  one-half 
a  block.  The  plans  include  an  office  building,  assembling 
department  and  machine  shop,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  and  stationary 
gasoline  engines.  B.  F.  Drury  is  president  of  the  company. 
*-»-¥ 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  March  20,  1911. 

Business  the  past  week  has  been  productive  of  some^ 
pretty  fair  orders.  One  of  the  dealers  furnished  several 
tools  to  a  plant  in  Quincy,  111.,  and  disposed  of  some  heavy 
second-hand  machines  taken  in  trade.  Other  good  business 
in  heavy  tools  pending  for  some  time  has  been  placed. 

The  Government  is  in  the  market  for  an  open  side  planer 
for  the  arsenal  shop  here. 

A  number  of  the  large  plants  have  important  improve- 
ments under  way  involving  large  expenditures,  which  prom- 
ises inquiries  for  fair  lots  of  equipment  in  due  time. 

New  manufacturing  concerns  continue  to  incorporate  and 
get  ready  for  business,  and  a  number  of  those  an- 
nounced during  the  past  week  will  require  extensive  ma- 
chine shop  outfits.  The  railroads  are  not  buying  anything 
of  any  consequence  as  yet.  Business  in  the  Southeast  is 
looking  up.  and  that  section  is  expected  to  improve  as  a 
tool  consumer  rapidly  from  now  on. 

The  Hansen  Continuous  Chemical  Fire  Apparatus  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000.  Dr.  F.  William  Runde  is  president :  Edward 
M.  E.  Hansen,  vice-president,  and  L.  A.  Ragan.  secretary. 
The  company  will  manufacture  a  chemical  fire  engine  in- 
vented by  R  M.  E.  Hansen. 

The  .T.  W.  Boyd  Grain  Company,  Joplin,  JIo..  will  erect 
a  combined  elevator,  warehouse  and  corn  meal  plant  in  East 
Joplin.  at  Railroad  and  Hill  streets.  The  estimated  cost 
will  be  $12,000. 

The  city  of  Granby,  Mo.,  will  soon  place  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
water  works  system. 

Bids  will  shortly  be  received  at  Rolla.  Mo.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  bridge  across  the  Piney  River,  at  New- 
burg,  Mo.  The  engineer  is  at  work  on  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  bridge. 

The  city  of  Independence,  Mo.,  has  arranged  with  the^ 
Slissouri  Pacific  Railroad  with  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  South 
Side  boulevard.    Construction  will  begin  at  an  early  date. 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  have  ap- 
proved the  report  for  a  new  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Moore's 
Hill. 

The   Little   Rock   Railway   &   Electric   Company.    Little 
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Hock,  Ark.,  has  plans  prepared  for  the  installation  of  new. 
pumps  and  condensers  for  the   intake  system   of   its  plant. 
A  new  2500-kw.  steam  turbine  was  recently  installed  by  the 
company. 

Mound  City,  Kan.,  is  having  estimates  prepared  for  a 
water  works  system. 

The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  Alliance,  Neb., 
has  been  purchased  by  the  city,  which  will  make  a  number 
of  improvements  to  the  plant. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  have  contracted  for  the 
installation  of  a  sprinkling  system  in  their  plant  at  South 
Omaha.  They  are  also  erecting  a  new  machine  shop  build- 
ing, which  they  will  equip  with  the  machinery  transferred 
from  their  present  shop.  No  additional  equipment  will  be 
required. 

The  Waurika  Ice  &  Electric  Company,  Waurika,  Okla.. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000,  and 
will  make  a  number  of  improvements  to  its  plant. 

The  Oklahoma  Rubber  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $400,000  capital  stock,  and  will 
immediately  commence  the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
May  1.  The  plant  will  be  erected  on  an  eight-acre  tract  and 
will  consist  of  a  one-story  concrete  building,  100  x  200  ft. 
and  a  two-story  office  building,  25  x  50  ft.  All  the  neces- 
sary rubber  manufacturing  machinery  has  been  purchased, 
but  the  company  is  in  the  market  for  a  150-hp.  oil  engine,  a 
l(X)-hp.  steam  engine  and  a  6  ft.  by  18  ft.  100-lb.  pressure 
steam  boiler. 

The  Salt  Lake  Auditorium  Association,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  is  receiving  figures  on  equipment  to  be  installed  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Auditorium,  a  building  102  x  190  ft.  The 
tioor  of  the  building  will  be  covered  with  about  90,000  of 
1-in.  pipe,  laid  1  in.  apart,  with  double  head  supply  for 
the  artificial  ice  skating  rink.  The  plant  will  also  have  a 
capacity  of  50  tons  commercial  ice  daily. 

Alamosa,  Colo.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  $25,000 
water  works  system. 

The  Mcintosh  Car  Seal  &  Mfg.  Company,  Denver,  Colo., 
will  be  moved  to  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  its  output  greatly  in- 
creased. F.  E.  Stockover  of  Greeley  is  interested  in  the 
company. 

The  Jacont  grain  elevator  at  Anselmo,  Neb.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  March  11,  causing  a  loss  of  $10,000. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  oil  mill,  light  and  ice  plant 
at  Hollis,  Okla.,  are  being  laid.  The  three  plants  are  to  be 
completed  within  four  months. 


Philadelphia 

Philadklphia,  Pa.,  March  20,  1911. 

Buyers  continue  to  place  orders  in  a  conservative  manner 
and  the  volume  of  business  closed  recently  does  not  show- 
any  material  gain.  Machine  tool  dealers  report  orders  small 
individually  and  negotiations  under  way  proceed  slowly. 
Second-hand  machinery  merchants  note  but  little  change  in 
recent  conditions ;  sales  continue  light,  although  an  oc- 
casional better  demand  for  certain  classes  of  equipment  i.s 
to  be  noted.  Locomotive  builders  are  taking  on  a  some- 
what belter  run  of  orders,  and  several  fair  contracts  are 
under  negotiation,  but  the  bulk  of  the  demand  of  late  has 
been  for  small  lots.  From  present  indications  a  better  run 
of  locomotive  business  is  expected  in  the  not  distaut  future. 
Builders  of  the  usual  standard  types  of  machine  tools  are 
not  taking  orders  very  freely,  and  make  but  meager  gains  in 
the  productive  rate.  Special  tools  and  machinery,  particu- 
larl.v  the  latter,  have  developed  irregularity,  builders  in  sev- 
eral instances  reporting  fewer  orders.  Conditions  in  the 
general  foundry  trade  are  practically  unchanged,  although  in 
instance.s  steel  casting  plants  note  an  increasing  demand  for 
certain  classes  of  work.  The  movement  in  boilers,  engines 
and  general  power  equipment,  both  new  and  second-hand, 
continues  quiet. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  warehouse  and  coal 
storage  yard  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  at  Elev- 
enth and  Washington  avenues,  reference  to  which  has  been 
previously  made,  has  been  given  to  the  Wells  Brothers  Com- 
pany, New  York.  The  warehouse  will  have  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  20,000  rolls  of  paper  and  the  coal  storage  yard  a 
capacity  of  10,000  tons.  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co.  are  the 
engineers,  and  will  also  have  the  placing  of  the  contracts, 
it  is  said,  for  the  power  equipment  and  other  engineering 
propositions,  which,  however,  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
consider. 

The  Williamson  Brothers  Company  has  let  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  pattern  storage  building,  to 
be  built  at  Edgemont  and  Boston  streets.  The  structure 
will  be  of  mill  construction,  G2  x  100  ft.,  and  the  only  equip- 
ment required  will  be  an  elevator.  This  concern  has  under 
consideration  the  erection  of  an  addition,  70  x  250  ft.,  to  its 


machine  shop  and  an  addition  to  its  power  house.  Additional 
power  equipment  of  300  kw\  capacity  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for.  It  will  be  in  the  market  for  some  equipment  in 
the  way  of  tools  for  its  machine  shop,  but  states  that  it  is 
too  early  to  consider  the  nature  of  its  requirements  at  this 
time. 

M.  A.  Metz  &  Brother,  manufacturers  of  knitted  goods, 
are  considering  the  erection  of  a  five-story  brick  factory 
building,  42  x  66  ft.,  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  Gar- 
den streets.  Bids  for  the  work  are  now  being  taken.  It 
has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  a  power  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled or  whether  electric  power  will  be  purchased. 

The  Link  Belt  Company,  Nicetown,  is  considering  ex- 
tensive alterations  to  its  offices,  and  also  portions  of  its 
plant,  made  necessary  by  the  change  in  grade,  due  to  the 
elevation  of  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
way, adjoining  its  plant.  This  company  is  estimating  on  a 
large  amount  of  work  of  all  kinds  and  considers  the  busi- 
ness outlook  very  favorable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  West  End  Trust 
Building,  is  in  the  market  for  two  second-hand,  standard 
gauge,  six-driving  wheel  switching  engines,  with  a  wheel 
base  not  to  exceed  11  ft.  6  in.  Tenders  may  be  either  square 
or  sloping.  The  engines  should  weigh  50  to  75  tons  on 
drivers,  the  heavier  preferred. 

The  Darby  School  Board,  Darby,  Pa.,  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  introducing  a  system  of  manual  training  in 
its  higher  schools,  and  it  is  said  that  the  property  commit- 
tee has  been  instructed  to  secure  the  probable  cost  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  and   equipment. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  authorizing  the  city  of  Clayton,  Del.,  to  borrow- 
up  to  .$40,000  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal  lighting 
plant,  after  having  first  submitted  the  proposition  to  its 
voters,  for  which  a  special  election  is  to  be  held. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  the  United  Railway  Com- 
pany, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  operate 
an  electric  line  between  Humbert  and  Barronsville,  Somer- 
set County,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  capital  is 
.$70,000  and  the  following  incorporators  are  named:  I.  W. 
Seamans,  Uniontown,  Pa. ;  T.  B.  Palmer,  B.  A.  Smith,  L. 
W.  Fogg,  J.  H.  Palmer,  D.  D.  Johnson  and  Harold  W. 
Seamans,   all  of  Uniontown,   Pa. 

Engineers  received  bids  last  week  for  a  one-story  pump- 
ing station  for  the  borough  of  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  The 
building  will  be  62  x  94  ft.  The  Joseph  L.  Swiegard  Com- 
pany,  this  city,  is  the  engineer. 

The  Carbon  Iron  Works,  Lehighton,  Pa.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $30.tXK_),  and  will  engage 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  sadirons.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are :  President,  William  S.  Koch ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  George  E.  Gray ;  directors,  Henry  Kresge, 
V.  G.  Smith.  Oscar  J.  Saeger.  Charles  G.  Moll  and  Howard 
L.  Arner.  Tha  company  states  that  it  ha.s  a  building  which 
will  answer  for  its  manufacturing  purposes,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  equipment. 
♦-•-• 

Detroit 

Detkoit,  Mich.,  March  21,  1911. 

Manufacturers  are  unable  to  complain  of  any  lull  in 
the  continued  prosperity.  March  has  been  a  remarkable 
month  for  the  amount  of  new  business  it  has  brought  to 
firms  of  this  city,  and  if  conditions  do  not  take  any  noticea- 
lile  slump,  it  bids  fair  to  make  a  record  mouth.  The  fact 
that  the  auto  accessories  market  has  taken  such  a  brace 
since  the  fii-st  of  the  year  is  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  many  concerns.  Building,  in  matter  of  new  factories, 
has  not  been  as  active  as  last  year,  but  all  space  is  being 
utilized. 

One  of  the  most  important  companies  to  incorporate  the 
past  week  is  the  Detroit  AVheel  Company.  This  company 
is  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  to  manu- 
facture a  patent  spring  wheel  for  motor  cars.  The  company 
will  also  make  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  The  bulk  of  the  stock 
is  held  by  Charles  B.  Chisholm. 

The  Detroit  Range  &  Boiler  Company  is  planning  sev- 
eral improvements  to  its  present  plant.  One  item  is  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  factory  building. 

The  Canfield  Mfg.  Company  lias  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $5000.  The  company  will  make  plumbers', 
builders'  and  molders'  supplies,  also  leather  goods.  Ed- 
muud   B.   Tompkins  is  the  principal   stockholder. 

The  D.  &  S.  Specialty  Company,  principally  controlled 
by  .James  F.  Draper,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  will  manu- 
facture stove  pipes  and  stove   accessories. 

The  Pilgrim  Scale  Company  has  organized  with  a  cap- 
itiil  stock  of  .$2.5,000.  It  will  manufacture  a  patent  scale. 
The  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Mearns,  the  prin- 
cipal  stockholder. 
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The  Ottawa  Leather  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
makei-  of  leather  products,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  S100,000  to  $200,0(;iO. 

The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company  is  plan- 
ning to  erect  at  its  plant  at  Newberry,  Mich.,  new  chemical 
and  retort  factories.  Both  buildings  will  be  constructed  of 
steel  and  brick.  The  chemical  plant  will  be  contained  in  a 
building  00  x  160  ft.,  and  the  retort  plant  in  a  building 
72  X  300  ft. 

The  American  Handle  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Miili.. 
is  negotiating  with  the  city  of  Houghton  for  the  erection 
of  a  plant  there. 

Anson  E.  Wolcott  and  associates  have  acquired  the  old 
Mount  Clemens  Health  Food  Building  and  incorporated  a 
new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Wolcott  Milling  Com- 
pany. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  will  vote  on  the  proposition  to  bond 
the  city  for  $90,000  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  municipal 
electric  lighting  and  water  works  plant. 

Escanaba  will  vote  on  the  question  of  bonding  the  city 
for  .I^SO.OOO,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  gas  plant. 
Hiram  Smith,  the  inventor  of  the  Interlocker  silo  ma- 
chine, expects  to  locate  a  factory  for  the  production  of  his 
invention  at  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  if  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  will  construct  a 
$100,000  power  plant  near  Eagle  Mills,  Mich.,  on  the  Carp 
River.  The  power  developed  will  be  used  for  its  mining 
properties  and   the  Pioneer   furnace. 

The  Menominee  River  Brewing  Company,  Menominee. 
Mich.,  is  to  construct  a  large  addition  to  its  bottling  depart- 
ment. The  new  building  will  be  40  x  130  ft.  in  size  and 
will  be  equipped  with  new  machinery. 

The  National  Chicory  Company  awarded  last  week  con- 
tracts to  the  Bay  City  Stone  Company  for  the  erection  of 
two  plants,  one  at  Kawkawlin  and  one  at  Piconning,  Mich., 
the  approximate  cost  of  which  will  be  $60,000.  The  plants 
wiU  be  finished  by  September  1,  to  allow  the  installation  of 
machinery  in  time  for  the  fall  campaign. 

L.  L.  Conkey,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  erect  a  two- 
story  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  operating  tables  for 
veterinary  purposes.  The  factory  will  be  of  cement  and  will 
be  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

Brown  &  Schler,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  begin  opera- 
tions in  May  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  two-story  factory, 
50  X  75  ft.  Modern  machinery  for  the  dressing  of  all  kinds 
of  hides  will  be  installed. 

The  Light  &  Power  Commission  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
has  decided  to  ask  for  the  submitting  to  vote  the  proposition 
of  bonding  the  city  for  $100,000,  to  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  two  new  power  dams  and  improvements  to  the 
lighting  plant. 

The  Cadillac  Cabinet  &  Construction  Company,  Cadillac. 
Mich.,  will  build  a  uew  carpenter  shop.  35  x  60  ft.  in  size. 
«nd  one  story.  The  shop  will  be  equipped  with  a  band  saw, 
shaper,  two  turning  lathes,  a  combination  rip  and  cut-off 
saw,  boring  machines  and  emery  grinders.  Details  are  in 
the  hands  of  Gilbert  Sluyter. 

The  Mills  Mfg.  Company,  at  present  located  at  Hudson, 
Mich.,  will  move  its  plant  to  Adrian. 

The  Village  Council  of  Pewamo.  Mich.,  is  in  the  market 
for  a  chemical  engine  of  90  gal.  capacity. 

The  Elliott  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is 
contemplating  the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  and  Is 
looking  for  a  suitable  site.  It  plans  to  bring  its  three  scat- 
tering shops  under  one  roof,  and  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
plant's  capacity. 

Saginaw.  Mich.,  will  submit  at  the  April  election  the 
question  of  bonding  the  city  for  $85,000,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  bridge. 

The  Colonial  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 
is  the  name  of  a  new  company  incorporated  last  week  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  furniture  and  carvings.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Among  the  in- 
corporators is  .lames  Van  Keulen. 

At  the  April  election  Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  will  voto 
on  the  proposition  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100.- 
OOO,  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  water  plant. 

The  Sun  Oil  Company.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  has 
presented  a  petition  to  the  City  Council  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  construct  a  new  oil  plant.  It  is  planned  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  secure  a  more 
favorable    location. 

The  David  Stott  Milling  Company  suffered  the  loss  of 
its  Adrian.  Mich.,  plant  through  a  disastrous  fire  March  IS. 
The  mill  is  a  complete  loss,  amounting  to  about  $60,000. 
Mr.  Stott  states  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  immediatelv 
The  citizens  of  Marquette.  Mich.,  will  vote  at  the  April 
election  on  the  question  of  issuing  $1,000,000  in  bonds  for 


increasing  the  water  power  and  electric  generating  capacity 
of  the  city's  municipal  plants. 

The  citizens  of  Hastings,  Mich.,  will  vote  at  the  April 
election  on  the  proposition  of  bonding  the  city  for  $120,000 
to  establish  a  water  power  plant,  which  will  operate  a  mu- 
nicipal electric  plant  and  pumping  station. 

The  City  Council  of  Harrison,  Mich.,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a  water  works  system. 

The  City  Council  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  under  con- 
sideration the  following  questions :  The  disposals  of  its  light- 
ing plant  and  the  purchase  of  electricity  for  its  street  lights 
and  municipal  buildings,  re-equipping  its  present  municipal 
lighting  piant,  or  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  plant. 

Extensive  improvements  will  be  made  by  the  Pere  Mar 
quptte  Railroad  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  including  remodeling  ol 
the  machine  shops  and  the  erection  of  an  extension  to  the 
roundhouse,  which  will  more  than  double  its  capacity. 

The  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  will  commence 
work  in  the  near  future  on  an  addition  to  its  plant,  74  x 
7.">.S  ft.,  w-hich  will  increase  its  present  manufacturing  facili- 
ties by  about  50  per  cont.  The  building  will  be  three  stories 
and  basement,  and  will  be.  used  for  assembling  purposes. 
The  company  will  also  build  large  docks  at  the  railroad 
lini's  connected  with  its  plant,  which  will  greatly  benefit 
its  shipping  facilities. 

The  T.  C.  Beach  Company,  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  recently 
■ncorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  fur- 
niture specialties,  states  that  it  will  use  electric  power  for 
the  present,  and  that  it  has  all  the  machinery  it  needs  to 
start  with,  but  later  on  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  large 
equipment  of  woodworking  machinery. 


Toronto 

ToBONTO,  March  IS,  1911. 

While  the  Canadian  market  for  equipment  has  been 
growing  greatly  undi-r  every  head,  there  has  been  notable 
expansion  in  the  demand  for  hydroelectric  power  plant  equip- 
ment, for  mining  outfit  and  for  pulp  and  paper  making  ma- 
chinery. It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  said  that  busi- 
ness is  more  active  or  in  greater  volume  in  these  than  in 
other  classes,  but  that  in  them  it  has  quite  rapidly  swollen 
out  from  very  small  to  very  large  dimensions,  and  gives 
every  promise  of  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  In  these 
reports  reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
installation  of  large  power  plants  at  various  points,  and  to 
heavy  expenditure  on  mine  equipment.  More  recently  the 
application  of  capital  to  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  has  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  these  columns.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  early  in  this  one  there  was  quite  an  out- 
burst of  enterprise  in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industries 
of  Quebec,  and  several  large  works  came  into  existence. 
This  was  followed  by  a  long  halt,  but  the  advance  move- 
ment has  now  begun  again,  and  there  are  expectations  of  a 
very  great  growth  in  the  country's  pulp  and  paper  making 
capacity.  It  is  chiefly  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  that  the  new 
mills  are  to  go  up,  though  projects  of  magnitude  are  an- 
nounced for  New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia.  In  all 
these  provinces  the  local  governments  have  Indicated  a  deter- 
mination to  reserve  the  Crown  lands  pulp  wood  for  the  use 
of  domestic  manufacturers,  and  three  of  them  now  impose 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  timber  from  these  lands. 
The  Laureutide  Paper  Company,  Grand  Mere.  Que.,  is 
making  financial  arAagements  for  a  large  Increase  In  manu- 
facturing capacity.  A  new  paper  mill  Is  to  be  built  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company  has  obtained  the  money  for  the  construction  of  a 
big  paper  mill  in  connection  with  its  pulp  mill  at  Espanola. 
Ont.  Price  Brothers  &  Co..  Quebec,  Que.,  will  begin  at 
once  to  spend  the  $.5,000,000  recently  raised  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  paper  mills.  Great  paper  mills  to  cost  $10,000,000 
are  to  be  erected  at  Grand  Falls,  N.  B.  Several  Quebec 
pulp  and  paper  companies  are  preparing  to  extend  their 
works. 

The  directors  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  whose 
mills  are  at  Grand  M&re,  Que.,  have  decided  to  increase  the 
capital  stock,  probably  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  now  not  quite 
half  that  amount. 

The  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company  has  been  organized, 
with  $8,000,000  capital  stock,  to  build  and  operate  a  paper 
mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont.  A  bond  issue  has  already 
been  underwritten  In  England.  The  ground  pulp  mill  and 
the  sulphite  fiber  mill  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation 
have  been  acquired  by  the  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  the  chairman  referred  to  the  large  number  of 
branch  factories  established  by  United  States  companies  in 
Canada,    and    said    that    If    the    widening   market    here    was 
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enough  to  tempt  American  enterprise  to  start  factories  on 
this  side  of  the  line,  the  same  policy  ought  to  be  good  for 
British  manufacturers.  As  the  bank  is  owned  in  Great 
Britain,  and  as  the  remarks  were  addressed  to  British 
hearers  and  readers,  there  may  be  some  response  to  the 
suggestion. 

The  City  Council  of  Hamilton  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Brantford,  important  manufacturing  cities  in  Ontario, 
have  passed  resolutions  against  the  reciprocity  pact.  In 
both  resolutions  it  was  affirmed  that  one  effect  would  be  to 
stop  the  coming  of  American  branch  factories. 

The  Northern  Ontario  Light  &  Power  Company  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000,  to  take  over  the 
light  and  power  systems  of  Cobalt  and  Harleyville  and  the 
hydroelectric  plant  now  supplying  power  to  the  mines  in  that 
district. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  the  Minister  of 
Railsways  and  Canals  stated  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  construct  170  miles  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
railway. 

Contracts  will  shortly  be  let  for  additions  to  the  plant 
•^f  the  Page-Hersey  Iron  Tube  &  Lead  Company  at  Wetland, 
Ont.  The  additions  are  to  cost  $200,000.  In  the  same  town 
the  Canada  Steel  Foundry  Company's  plant  will  be  ex- 
.,i  panded  at  an  outlay  of  $100,000.  The  business  belonged  to 
"the  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Company  until  it  was  recently 
taken  into  the  Steel  Foundry  Company's  system.  Quality 
Beds,  Ltd.,  is  arranging  to  build  a  60x80-ft.  addition  to  its 
factory  in  Welland.  The  Canada  Forge  Company  there  is 
preparing  to  increase  its  output  by  20  per  cent.  Plans  are 
being  worked  out  for  the  laying  of  an  S-in.  pipe  line  from 
Welland  to   Selkirk  as  a  natural  gas  conduit. 

The  Canadian  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  has  ap- 
proved railway  terminal  improvements  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
to  cost  about  .$2,000,000. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie,  president  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway  Company,  says  that  tie  company's  plans  this 
year  call  for  the  construction  of  600  miles  of  new  line. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
Company  will  build  140  new  stations  in  the  West  this  sum- 
mer, and  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  wiU 
open  50  new  towns  on  its  Western  lines  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  is  about 
to  call  for  tenders  for  the  material  for  8  or  10  miles  of 
transmission  line  from  a  point  on  the  Severn  River  to  the 
towns  of  Midland  and  Penetanguishene,  on  Georgian  Bay. 
Material  and  equipment  for  necessary  transformer  stations 
will  be  included. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  British  Columbia  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, recently  incorporated  under  Dominion  laws,  is  $10,- 
<X)0,000.  The  chief  place  of  business  is  to  be  at  the  city 
of  Toronto.  It  is  stated  that  a  rail  mill  and  a  plant  for 
rolling  ship  plates  will  be  built.  Port  Mann,  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  continues  to 
be  mentioned  as  the  point  at  which  the  works  will  be  located. 
It  is  stated  that  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  prepared  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  plant.  According  to  accounts  given  for  publication, 
there  are  to  be  seven  open  hearth  steel  furnaces,  of  a  total 
output  of  850  tons  per  day. 

The  London  Foundry  Company,  Loudon,  Ont.,  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  its  plant  this  summer. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Flour  Mills  Company  is  building  a 
mill  of  25tX)  bbl.  output  per  day  on  the  Lachine  Canal, 
Montreal.  There  will  also  be  an  elevator  built  to  hold 
400,000  bu.  of  wheat. 

The  City  Council  of  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has  decided  to 
construct  a  municipal  power  plant  at  Rock  Forest,  to  cost 
$100,000. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  16-story  office  building  at  the  principal 
corner  in  Toronto. 

The  city  of  Regina  will  make  extensions,  costing 
$100,000,  to  its  municipal  power  plant. 

Freight  sheds  to  cost  $100,000  are  to  be  built  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  its  Place  Viger  sta- 
tion, Montreal. 

The  rate-payers  of  Calgary  will  vote  on  bylaws  to  raise 
$380,000  to  be  applied  to  electric  light  extensions  and  $60,000 
to  be  expended  on  conduits. 

The  Gillette  Razor  Company  is  to  build  a  $100,000  fac- 
tory this  year.     A  site  has  been  got  in  Montreal. 

The  Cobalt  Lake  Mining  Company,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  has 
decided  to  erect  a  concentrator  of  20  stamps,  capable  of 
treating  100  tons  of  ore. 

Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  has  announced  that  his  company 
will  spend  $14,000,000  on  the  construction  of  Western 
branch  lines  this  year,  the  total  to  be  added  being  500  or 
600  miles. 

A  mill,  a  tramway  and  air  compressors  are  to  be  built 


at  the  Standard  Jline,  Silverton,  B.  C,  by  the  American 
interests  that  have  acquired  that  silver-lead  property. 

The  Western  Wire  &  Nail  Company,  London,  Ont.,  has 
decided  to  enlarge  its  plant.  A  new  factory  that,  with  the 
equipment,   will  cost  $250,000,   is  to   be  built. 

The  Ilobbs  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  glass  goods,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  is  making  extensive  improvements  in  its  plant. 

The  total  outlay  for  the  new  plant,  wharves,  buildings, 
mains,  &c.,  the  Vancouver  Gas  Company  is  about  to  make 
is  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  of  which  $600,000  is  to  be  laid 
out  this  year. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  granted  to 
Point  Grey,  Vancouver,  $130,000,  and  to  Richmond,  another 
suburb,  $1.35,000,   for  roadway  improvement. 

The  contract  to  build  84  miles  of  the  Alberta  Central 
Railway  from  Stettler,  Alberta,  to  the  Brazeau  coal  fields 
has  been  awarded  to  J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnipeg.  The  work 
is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  autumn. 

The  Independent  Tire  Company,  Toronto,  which  has 
been  recently  incorporated,  is  negotiating  with  the  City 
Council  of  Peterborough,  Ont.,  for  terms  to  erect  and  op- 
erate a  factory  in  that  city.  It  is  prepared  to  increase  its 
paid  up  capital  to  $3.50,000,  to  build  a  factory,  and  install 
$75,000  worth  of  machinery  therein  if  the  municipality  will 
lend  it  $40,000.  The  matter  is  under  consideration.  Auto- 
mobile tires  are  to  be  made. 

The  Albert  Mfg.  Company's  plaster  mill  at  HiUsboro, 
N.  B.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  employed  from  100  to  120 
hands  when  in  full  operation. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  will  begin  the  construction  of 
its  million  dollar  store  in  Calgary,  Alberta,  in  a  few  weeks. 


San  Francisco 

San  rR.vNCisco,  Cal.,  March  15,  1911. 

A  few  orders  are  coming  in  for  single  tools  of  fairly  large 
size,  principally  from  shops  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda 
County,  but  this  class  of  business  is  still  rather  closely 
limited.  The  outside  trade  is  still  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  small  tools,  the  total  volume  showing  little  change. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  extensive  additions  to  a  few  shops 
in  the  interior,  but  little  definite  inquiry  is  coming  out  as 
yet.  It  is  announced  that  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
will  shortly  start  work  on  a  coaling  steamer  for  the  Navy, 
which  would  probably  necessitate  the  installation  of  a  few 
large  tools,  though  in  a  general  way  the  plant  is  already 
well  equipped. 

The  market  for  general  equipment  has  been  somewhat 
hampered  by  bad  weather,  but  in  the  last  few  days  there  has 
been  considerable  activity,  and  orders  are  about  to  be  closed 
on  several  large  inquiries  for  mining  and  quarry  machinery. 
A  fair  demand  is  noted  from  the  lumber  industry  in  north- 
ern California,  incident  to  the  reopening  of  numerous  log- 
ging camps,  though  the  lumber  trade  so  far  bas  been  below 
expectations.  All  lines  of  road  building  machinery  find  an 
exceptionally  active  demand,  which  is  expected  to  continue 
for  the  next  six  months.  At  present  work  is  being  rushed 
to  repair  the  roads  and  bridges  damaged  by  the  recent 
storm,  and  quick  delivery  is  desired  on  much  of  the  equip- 
ment ordered.  There  has  been  some  expectation  of  a  de- 
mand for  contractors'  equipment  in  San  Francisco,  but  so 
far  the  local  market  has  been  quiet,  as  the  machinery  pur- 
chased during  the  rush  a  few  years  ago  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  any  work  imme- 
diately in  prospect.  Municipal  inquiries  are  very  numer- 
ous, especially  for  water  works  and  power  machinery. 

The  gas-operated  electric  power  plant,  the  gas  for  which 
is  generated  from  crude  oil  within  the  unit,  installed  by  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Company  for  the  Holton  Power  Company, 
Holton,  Cal.,  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  embody  the  most  economical  method  of  using  crude 
petroleum   wbich   has   been   introduced. 

W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.  will  move  their  offices,  brass  foun- 
dry and  finishing  shop  into  their  new  building  at  Fremont 
and   Folsom  streets  about  the  end  of  the  week. 

Charles  P.  Bannon,  formerly  with  the  American  Steel 
Casting  Company  and  previously  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  has  opened  offices  in  the 
Sheldon  Building  under  the  name  of  the  Bannon  Engineer- 
ing &  Machinery  Company.  He  is  acting  as  general  sales 
manager  for  the  steel  casting  department  of  the  C.  L.  Best 
Gas  Traction  Company,  and  represents  the  Gardner  line  of 
grinding  machinery. 

E.  P.  Jamison  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  opened  a 
San  Francisco  office  at  741  Monadnock  Building,  under  the 
management  of  Fred  B.  Wright,  formerly  of  Chicago.  The 
company  handles  a  general  line  of  railroad  equipment  and 
contractors'  machinery,  carrying  stock  at  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland  and  Spokane.  A  warehouse  will  probably  be 
opened  in  San  Francisco  later  in  the  year. 
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II.  M.  Bj-liesby,  president  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co., 
Chicago,  is  inspecting  his  lighting  and  power  properties  on 
the  coast,  with  a  view  to  general  improvements  to  be  car- 
ried out  during  the  year. 

The  Western  Machine  &  Foundry  Company,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  is  planning  to  erect  new  buildings  for  its  plant, 
with  additions  to  the  foundry  department. 

J.  M.  Frink,  president  of  the  Washington  Iron  Works, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San  Francisco. 

Adams  &  Hollopcter,  manufacturers  of  lighting  fixtures,   , 
&c.,    have   leased   a   two-story    building   on    Natoma    street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  for  foundry  purposes. 

The  first  application  for  space  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915  was  received  from  the  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works,  which  proposes  to  occupy  20,000  sq.  ft.,  with  a 
complete  mining  plant  in  operation.  An  application  has 
also  been  received  from  the  Standard  Gas  Engine  Company 
of  this  city. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  new  plant  of  the  War- 
man  Steel  Casting  Company  at  Redondo,  Cal. 

H.  H.  Severin  has  opened  a  small  machine  shop  at 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Preliminary  plans  are  being  made  for  the  power  plant 
tor  the  Geary  street  municipal  railroad  in  San  Francisco, 
and  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  a  power  plant  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice  Building. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  recently  shipped 
to  Osaka,  Japan,  a  complete  25-ton  Vulcan  ice-making  plant, 
including  ammonia  compressor,  with  direct  connected  Cor- 
liss engine,  open  air  ammonia  condenser,  ice-making  tanks, 
crane,  distilling  and  purifying  apparatus,  boiler  system,  &c. 
This  company  is  installing  a  35-ton  refrigerating  machine 
at  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  and  has  received  an 
order  for  a  45-ton  motor  driven  refrigerating  plant  from  the 
John  B.  Agen  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Company  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  six  80-hp.  gas  compressors,  to  be  installed  at  its 
wells  near  Maricopa,  Cal.  The  company  proposes  to  manu- 
facture gasoline  from   natural  gas. 

New  projects  for  the  installation  of  alfalfa  meal  miUs 
are  being  started  in  many  parts  of  California. 

The  supervisors  of  Solano  County,  Cal.,  have  purchased 
a  12-ton  Austin  road  roller,  and  propose  to  spend  about 
$7000  for  additional  road  equipment. 

The  Temeseal  Clay  Products  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
is  planning  to  establish  a  large  pottery  plant  near  Corona. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  be  in  the  market 
shortly  for  a  steam  shovel  for  aqueduct  work. 

It  is  reported  that  Oakland  interests  are  preparing  to 
establish  a  cotton  mill  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  in  the  market  for  two  hy- 
draulic turbines  of  2500  hp.  each,  direct  connected  to  electric 
generators. 

The  Covina  Irrigating  Company,  Covins,  Cal.,  has  let  a 
contract  for  a  lot  of  pumping  machinery  to  the  H.  N.  Tracy 
Company,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Truckee  Lumber  Company  is  preparing  to  add  a 
box  factory  and  sash  and  door  mill  to  its  new  lumber  mill 
near  Oroville,  Cal. 

Benj.  Cunha  and  others  are  planning  to  install  an  elec- 
tric lighting  plant  at  Halfmoon  Bay,  Cal. 

The  San  Diego  Planing  Mill.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  pre- 
paring to  replace  a  lot  of  equipment  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by   fire. 

The  Bullion  Hill  Mining  Company,  operating  near 
Merced,  Cal.,  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Jardine  Machine 
Company,  San  Francisco,  for  the  installation  of  a  Krogh 
tube  mill,  a  Huntington  mill,  machine  and  blacksmith  shops, 
and  three  Union  gas  engines  of  74-hp.  aggregate  capacity. 
The  San  Francisco  city  engineer  is  making  plans  for 
several  fresh  water  pumping  stations  for  the  city. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  open  bids  April  3 
for  engine  generator  sets  to  be  installed  in  the  Hall  of 
Records. 

The  town  of  Lodi,  Cal..  is  in  the  market  for  a  gas  engine 
of  about  75  hp. 

The  Risdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  Works,  San  Francisco, 
has  levied  an  assessment  of  .$5  per  share. 

Orland,  Cal.,  is  having  estimates  prepared  for  a  $50,000 
water  works  and  power  plant. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Blume  Con- 
struction Company,  San  Francisco,  for  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  shops,  which  are  being 
erected  here.  Concrete  foundations  for  the  buildings  are 
already  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  group 
of  buildings  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  first  of  June. 

The  Curtis  Power  Boat  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $100,000,  and 
will  erect  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  boats  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes.     A  complete  line  of  wood  working  machin- 


ery will  be  installed,  together  with  air  compressor,  air 
driUs,  drift  bolt  drivers,  hammers,  &c.  Electric  hand  drills, 
seamers,  &c.,  will  also  be  installed. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  21,  1911. 

Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  prospective  business  in 
the  market,  machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers  report 
the  situation  just  now  rather  quiet.  Quarry  developments 
continue  to  supply  a  considerable  volume  of  trade,  while 
reports  of  probable  automobile  manufacturing  projects  in- 
dicate a  demand  for  machine  tools  in  that  direction  a  little 
later  on. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Louisville  with  $100,000 
capital  stock  for  the  manufacture  of  an  electric  automobile. 
Several  models  have  been  built  in  a  local  plant,  and  when 
experiments  with  these  are  completed  the  company  will  be 
organized  and  a  plant  erected.  Those  connected  with  the 
enterprise  have  declined  to  make  details  public,  but  it  is 
promised  that  additional  facts  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Longest  Bros.  &  Co.,  this  city,  have  placed  the  Longest 
motor  truck  on  the  market.  It  is  built  in  the  3  and  5 
ton  models.  Members  of  the  company  state  that  while  the 
plant  is  equipped  fully  at  present,  the  probable  increase  in 
the  number  of  cars  turned  out  will  require  additional  ma- 
chinery later  on. 

Veeder  B.  Paine,  manager  of  the  Mengel  Mahogany  Log- 
ging Company  at  Axim,  Africa,  has  been  in  Louisville  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  at  some  improved  logging  equipment 
which  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
company's  operations  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
company  is  controlled  by  C.  C.  Mengel  &  Brother  Company, 
Louisville. 

The  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  contract  for  the 
new  concrete  cement  bins  just  completed  at  Speed's  Station^ 
Ind.,  for  the  Louisville  Cement  Company  has  been  let  to  the 
Webster  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago.  The  order  was  placed 
through  E.   D.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville. 

A  10-ton  electric  elevator  is  to  be  installed  in  the  new 
warehouse  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  this  city  in  the  near  future. 

The  city  of  Louisville  is  considering  the  erection  of  a 
plant  for  the  disposal  of  garbage.  David  R.  Lyman  is  chief 
engineer  and  M.  W.  Neal  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  viaducts  of  the  Big  Four 
and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads  in  this  city,  which  will 
relieve  the  congestion  of  freight  in  the  East  Louisville  yards. 
The  contract  for  the  structural  iron  work,  involving  a  con- 
siderable tonnage,  was  let  to  Grainger  &  Co.,  Louisville, 
while  B.  C.  Milner  &  Son  received  the  contract  for  the  piers, 
which  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  cost  of  the 
viaducts  will  reach  $000,000.  The  contracts  for  the  work 
were  awarded  from  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Big  Four  at  Cincinnati. 

Harry  B.  Driver  will  head  a  new  laundry  company, 
which  will  erect  a  modern  plant  near  Sixth  street  and  Broad- 
way, Louisville.  Mr.  Driver  is  president  of  the  Elite  Laun- 
dry, and  will  install  a  lot  of  new  equipment,  including 
power  and  laundry  machines. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plant  of  the  Southern  Wall  Plas- 
ter Company,  Louisville,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  wiU 
be  rebuilt.  E.  J.  KoUross  is  general  manager  of  the  con- 
cern. 

Changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  building  of  the  Norton 
Company,  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Market  street,  Louisville, 
including  the  installation  of  an  electric  elevator.  George 
W.   Norton  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  transfer  of  the  securities  of  the  Lexington  &  Inter- 
urban  Railways  Company,  Lexington,  Ky.,  from  the  Guar- 
antee Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Philadelphia  to- 
the  newly  organized  Kentucky  Securities  Comp.Tny,  which  is 
controlled  by  Philadelphia  interests,  will  open  the  way  for 
the  financing  of  improvements  of  the  street  railway  and 
other  public  service  properties  at  Lexington,  including  the 
building  of  a  $500,000  power  house. 

Wingo,  Ky.,  has  developed  plans  for  a  water  works 
system  and  is"  constructing  a  90.000-gal.  reservoir.  Power 
tnachinerv  of  limited  capacity  will  be  required. 

According  to  a  statement  of  R.  B.  Hutchcraft,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  who  has  been  engaged  as  engineer  by  the  Freeborn 
Construction  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that  company  is 
beginning  the  erection  of  a  cement  mil]  at  Pine  Hill,  Ky., 
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which  is  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1600  barrels  a  day.  A 
tract  of  2200  acres  of  limestone  lands  has  been  purchased 
from  Col.  J.  A.  August  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Paintsville  Water  &  Light  Company,  Paintsville, 
Ky.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $20,000  capital 
stock.  H.  M.  Stafford  and  John  E.  Buckingham  are  the 
incorporators.  Details  regarding  the  company's  plans  have 
not  been  announced. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  preparing  to 
spend  $50,000  in  improving  its  facilities  at  Russellville,  Ky. 
New  shops  will  be  built  and  equipped. 

A  cut  stone  plant  is  being  equipped  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  by  the  Bowling  Green  Quarries  Company,  of  which 
Samuel  Pickles  is  manager. 

A  steam  roller  for  street  work  may  be  purchased  by 
Madisonville,  Ky.  Councilman  Cooke  is  chairman  of  the 
street  committee. 

The  Rublesco  Mfg.  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  to  re- 
move its  plant  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  R.  M.  Austin,  manager  of  the  company,  with  the 
Business  Men'.s  Club  of  Memphis.  The  concern  manu- 
factures household  specialties. 

City  officials  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  are  investigating 
the  question  of  establishing  an  electric  light  plant,  are  also 
con-sidering  the  installation  of  a  garbage  incinerator. 

A.  B.  Lamb,  Paris,  Tenn..  is  organizing  a  company  for 
the  establishment  of  water  works  and  an  electric  plant  at 
Lexington,  Tenn.  A  franchise  is  to  be  awarded  him  in  the 
near  future. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  is  now  preparing  specifications  for  the 
water  works  plant  to  be  built  there.  Bids  will  be  open 
about  May  1,  plans  having  been  drawn  by  Hazlehurst  & 
Anderson.  Atlanta.  Two  turbine  centrifugal  pumps  will  be 
purchased,  among  other  items. 

Petersburg,  Tenn.,  is  arranging  to  have  electric  lights,  a 
local  'flour  mil!  having  made  plans  to  install  a  dynamo  and 
furnish  the  service. 

The  Synder  Airbrake  Indicator  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  organized,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  by 
O.  A.  Synder,  J.  B.  Jones,  R.  J.  Yearwood  and  T.  G.  Mc- 
Connell.  A  plant  will  be  built  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
indicator,  which  is  a  patented  safety  device,  and  has  been 
tried  out  on  engines  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

Work  has  been  begun  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  which  has  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  considerable  extension  of  its  facilities, 
including  the  enlargement  of  its  roundhouse. 

The  Appalachian  Knitting  Mills,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will 
move  into  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Knoxville 
Woolen  Mills  Company,  and  will  increase  its  capacity  by  the 
installation  of  new  machinery. 

Electric  elecators  will  be  installed  iu  a  five-story  build- 
ing to  be  erected  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  the  DeRossett 
Hat  Company.  J.  G.  Barnwell  and  Clarence  T.  Jones  are 
the  architects. 

England  &  Bryant,  Newport,  Tenn.,  are  planning  the 
erection  of  a  power  plant  on  Pigeon  River,  near  Newport. 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  electric  power  with  which  to 
operate  a  tannery  which  they  now  control  and  another  which 
is  to  be  erected  this  summer. 

John  Adams,  Newport,  Tenn.,  is  organizing  a  company 
for  the  development  of  manganese  deposits  at  Tellow 
Springs,  Tenn.  George  F.  Young,  Zanesville.  Ohio,  and 
John  L.  Doan.  Marietta,  Ohio,  are  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. A  contract  for  the  equipment  has  been  awarded  to 
John  P.  Duncan  &  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  whereby  the  Knoxville 
AVater  Commission  will  extend  its  mains  to  Lonsdale,  Tenn., 
the  company  which  was  to  have  been  formed  there  for  the 
pui'pose  of  establishing  a  plant  will  not  be  organized. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  W.  J.  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Charlotte.  N.  C,  to 
Greenville,  S.  C.  It  is  stated  that  water  power  will  be  de- 
veloped along  the  route  and  electricity  produced  for  the 
operation  of  the  line,  electric  locomotives  of  a  new  type 
being  employed.  The  Duke  interests  are  understood  to  con- 
trol the  new  railroad. 

A  water  works  system  to  cost  $5000  will  be  established 
at  Marks,  Mi.<s. 

It  is  reported  that  a  $.50,000  company  is  being  organized 
at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  the  manufacture  of  soil  pipe  and  radi- 
ators. The  Business  Men's  Club  of  Gadsden  has  offered  a 
bonus  of  $5000  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  by  the 
company. 

The   plant   of   the   Gadsden    Pipe   &   Fittings   Company. 

<5adsden,  Ala.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Gulfport  «&  Mississippi  Coast  Traction  Company  will 

build  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Handsboro,  Miss., 

the  city  having  granted  a  franchise  for  that  purpose. 

An  electric  light  system  will  be  built  at  Newton,  Miss., 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000,  a  bond  issue  of  that  amount  having 
been   authorized. 


The  Arkansas  Kerosolar  Ligbt,  Gas  &  Fuel  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  with  $40,000 
capital  stock.     A.  Danville  is  president  of  the  company. 

Notice  has  been  received  here  that  the  spring  manufac- 
turing plant  of  the  Independent  Steel  Company  of  America 
at  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  may  be  continued  until  it  is  shown  that 
it  is  not  a  paying  proposition.  The  order  regarding  this  was 
entered  by  Federal  Judge  Dayton  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
The  company  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  Central  Foundry  Company,  Anniston,  Ala.,  is  mak- 
ing an  addition  to  its  molding  department,  45  x  125  ft. 
Contract  has  been  awarded  to  Wolsoncroft  &  I'owell.  De- 
tails  as   to   equipment   are   not    as   yet   completed. 

The  City  Council  of  McDonough,  Ga..  is  making  plans 
for  an  electric  light  plant.  J.  B.  McCrary  &  Co.  will  make 
surveys  of  the  city  and  submit  plans. 

The  Hunlsville  Gas  Light  Company,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Huntsville  Gas  Light  &  Fuel 
Company,  a  corporation  composed  of  Philadelphia  capitalists 
with  $300,000  capital  stock.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
owners  will  make  extensive  improvements. 

A  saw  mill  to  cost  $150,000  and  a  box  factory  to  cost 
the  same  amount  will  be  erected  about  two  miles  east  of 
Morgan  City,  La.  A  company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000  has  been  organized,  most  of  the  stock  of  which  has 
been  taken  by  local  citizens.  The  mill  is  to  be  built  on  a 
lot  of  20  acres  and  construction  will  begin  at  once,  the  plans 
having  been  drawn  and  the  contract  let. 

The  Memphis  Artosian  Water  Department,  Memplii.-. 
Tenn.,  will  immediately  begin  the  construction  of  a  hand- 
some warehouse  building  adjoining  the  Auction  avenue  pump- 
ing station,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  approximately  $30,000. 
The  construction  will  be  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete. 
The  building  will  be  equipped  with  conveying  trolleys  and 
with  a  large  revolving  crane  for  unloading  from  cars.  A 
railroad  track  will  run  along  one  side  of  the  warehouse. 
Jones  &  Furbringer  are  the  architects. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  March  18,  1911. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  cotton  gins  will  be  erected 
in  Texas  between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  next  cotton 
harvest.  Machinery  for  many  new  gins  has  already  been 
ordered,  and  a  general  rehabilitation  and  renewal  of  old 
gins  are  in  progress.  In  south  Texas  the  increase  of  the 
cotton  acreage  is  causing  new  gins  to  be  erected  in  many 
localities. 

An  election  will  soon  be  held  at  Eagle  Lake,  Texas,  to 
vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  $30,000  of  bonds  for  con- 
structing a  water  works  plant  and  a  sewer  system  for  the 
town. 

Kolar  &  Kristek  will  install  new  machinery  in  the  old 
cotton  gin  at  Flatonia,  Texas,  which  they  recently  pur- 
chased. 

The  town  of  Marquez,  Texas,  is  developing  a  large  water 
supply  for  its  water  works  system  by  drilling  wells. 

The  Farmers"  Union  Warehouse  Company,  Taylor,  Texas, 
is  making  good  progress  with  its  plans  for  erecting  a  cotton 
ginning  plant  to  cost  $25,000  and  a  500-ton  seed  house  at 
that  place.     J.  R.  Hargis  is  president. 

W.  J.  Meininger  will  install  a  new  cotton  gin  at  Rosen- 
lierg.  Texas. 

The  Rosenberg  Mill  and  Elevator  Company,  Rosenberg, 
Texas,  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.     It  will  make  improvements  to  its  mill. 

G.  H.  Mohle  is  remodeling  and  rebuilding  his  cotton  gin 
at  Lockhart,  Texas.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  new 
machinery   installed. 

The  City  Council  of  La  Grange,  Texas,  has  leased  the 
municipal  water  works  system  of  that  place  to  John  H. 
Killough.  He  will  install  improvements.  The  lease  is  for 
a  period  of   10  years. 

The  City  Council  of  Temple,  Texas,  has  taken  prelim- 
inary steps  to  install  a  garbage  crematory  at  that  place. 

■The  interurban  railway  system  that  is  being  constructed 
out  of  San  Benito.  Texas,  to  various  points  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  extended  to  Santa  Maria 
and  Mission,  about  75  miles.  S.  A.  Robertson  of  San 
Benito  is  largely  interested  in  the  road  and  is  doing  the 
construction  work.  It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  men  are  financing  the  project. 

Alenso  Gerard  is  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  at  Houston 
for  the  manufacture  of  incubators. 

A.  W.  Dibrell  has  installed  an  irrigation  pumping  plant 
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and  constructed  a  large  water  storage  reservoir  near  Seguin, 
Texas,  and  is  prepared  to  irrigate  a  large  tract  of  land. 

The  recent  election  at  Caldwell,  Texas,  on  the  proposi- 
tion to  have  the  city  construct  a  water  works  plant,  stand- 
pipe  and  distributing  system  carried  and  the  contract  for 
the  work  will  soon  be  let.  An  artesian  water  supply  will 
be  developed  for  the  proposed  system. 

T.  S.  Blake  will  install  a  new  cotton  ginning  plant  at 
Plantersville,   Texas. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  erection  of  a  1000-ton 
sugar  mill  at  San  Benito,  Texas.  It  will  cost  about  $1,000,- 
000.     Alba  Hcywood  of  San  Benito  can  give  information. 

The  Kerrville  Electric  I-ight  &  Power  Company  will  ex- 
tend its  lighting  system  at  Kerrville,  Texas. 

Plans  are  on  foot  by  a  syndicate  of  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
and  Beaumont  men  to  lay  a  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  the 
Caddo  field,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Orange,  Texas,  Beau- 
mont and  Port  Arthur.  The  line  may  be  extended  to  Hous- 
ton later  on.  The  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  at 
Orange,  Texas,  can  give  inform.ation  in  regard  to  the  project. 

The  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  is  securing  right  of  way  for  its  proposed  interurbau 
electric  railway  that  is  to  be  constructed  from  Fort  Worth 
to  Cleburne.  This  company  has  merged  the  Dallas-Sherman 
interurbau  railway  with  its  Fort  Worth-Dallas  line. 

G.  C.  Mountcastle  of  Fort  Worth  and  associates  are 
establishing  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  near  Pecos, 
Texas.     Pumping  plants  will  he  installed. 

The  Consolidated  Reservoir  &  Irrigation  Company  of 
Grand  Falls,  Texas,  which  recently  took  over  the  holdings 
of  the  Big  Valley  Irrigation  Company,  the  Grand  Falls  Lake 
&  Reservoir  Company  and  the  Grand  Falls  Mutual  Irriga- 
tion Company  will,  it  is  announced,  spend  about  $600,000 
in  enlarging  the  merged  irrigation  system.  Large  storage 
reservoirs  and  canals  will  be  constructed  and  pumping  plants 
installed. 

C.  S.  HofiEman,  representing  a  boat  building  company  of 
Kingsboro,  Mass.,  has  been  investigating  the  situation  at 
Tampico,  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  establishing  at  that  place 
a  large  motor  boat  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Pachuca  Foundry  &  JIachine  Company,  Pachuca, 
■Mexico,  will  install  new  machinery  and  make  other  improve- 
ments. This  company  has  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  aerial  tramway,  3^,^  miles  long,  of  the  Pachuca  & 
Real  del  Monte  Company  at  Pachuca.  The  towers  are 
being  built  of  structural  steel.  The  tramway  will  have  a 
capacity  of  400  tons  of  ore  per  day  of  10  hours. 

The  Mexican  Eagle  Petroleum  Company  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  will  construct  an  oil  pipe  line  and  pumping  stations 
along  the  route,  from  the  Potrero  del  Llano  oil  field,  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  to  Tampico,  about  110 
miles.  This  company  is  also  said  to  have  in  contemplation 
the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery  at  Tampico  to  cost  about 
$2,000,000  gold.  It  has  placed  orders  for  an  enormous 
amount  of  steel  tankage  material. 

The  Jlexican  Petroleum  Company,  which  has  general 
offices  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  irrigation  near  Valles,  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico.  It  will  install  pumping  plants,  build  canals 
and  make  other  improvements. 

An  election  will  be  held  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  on  May 
9,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  proposition  of  issumg 
$40,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
plant  and  distributing  system  and  $35,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewage  disposal  plant. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  is  still  at  work  on 
its  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  at 
Portales,  N.  M.,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000. 

Hearne,  Texas,  has  plans  completed  for  a  water  works 
system. 

Clarksville,  Texas,  will  expend  $60,000  for  enlarging  its 
water  works  system. 

The  Weisenborn  Mfg.  Company,  Port  Houston,  Texas,  is 
erecting  the  initial  building  of  its  new  plant,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  machinery  to  be  installed  in  a  short  time.  A 
foundry  for  the  making  of  all  castings  used  by  the  company 
will  also  be  built,  together  with  a  galvanizing  plant.  The 
company  expects  to  employ  about  500  men  when  the  entire 
plant  is  completed. 

The  Eroe  Bed  Mfg.  Company,  Port,  Houston,  Texas,  is 
erecting  two  buildings.  They  will  be  75x390  ft.,  and  will 
provide  ample  room  for  the  in.<<tallation  of  a  large  comple- 
ment of  modern  metal  bed  making  machinery.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $200,000.  One  hundred  men  will 
be  employed. 

The  Dardinelle  Handle  Company  is  negotiating  for  a 
location  at  Houston,  Texas,  with  a  view  to  erecting  a  fac- 
tory there.  The  Timpson  Handle  Company  of  Timpson, 
Texas,  is  financing  the  company. 

Bids   are   being   advertised    for    the    new    bridge    across 


Shoal  Creek  on  the  Rankin  Lake  road,  southwest  of  Green- 
ville, Texas.  Bids  will  be  received  by  the  highway  com- 
missioners for  both  concrete  and  iron  bridges. 


Government  Purchases 

Wasiiingto.n-,  D.  C,  March  20.  1911. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
will  open  bids  April  4,  under  schedule  3396,  class  82,  for  lO 
back  geared  screw  cutting  engine  lathes. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  will  open  bids  April  11  for  one  radial 
drill,  schedule  3436 ;  two  electric  hoists,  schedule  3435,  and 
one  band  saw,  schedule  3437. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  JDepart- 
ment,  Washington,  will  open  bids  May  2  for  one  electric 
traveling  crane  for  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  Construction  Quartermaster,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  will 
open  bids  .\pril  1  for  construction  of  pump  house  and  in- 
stalling pumping  machinery,  at  Fort  Ruger. 

The  Constructing  Quartermaster  of  Fort  Mason,  Cal., 
will  open  bids  April  4  for  reconstructing  pump  house,  in- 
stalling machinery  and  erecting  a  water  tank. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  March  14,  schedule  3373  and 
class  94,  for  four  blowers  and  one  set  of  spare  parts  as  fol- 
lows :  Bidder  41,  Diehl  Mfg.  Company,  Elizabethport,  N.  J., 
$1750  and  $1770.50;  54,  Griscom  Spencer  Company,  New 
York.  $1580;  66.  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  $1210;  128.  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  $1473,  and  14.S,  Vermilve  &  Power.  New  York,  $1560. 


The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,. 
Ohio,  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  entitled  "  The  Proof — 
American  Ingot  Iron  Rust-Resisting."  presents  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  authorities  tending  to  substanti- 
ate the  claims  made  for  the  rust-resisting  properties  of 
this  company's  products.  A  list  of  "  articles  giving  best 
service  when  made  from  American  ingot  iron  "  includes 
38  classes,  alphabetically  arranged,  beginning  with  auto 
body  sheets  and  ending  with  wire  fences.  Ilustrations 
are  given  of  roofing  and  siding,  spiral  lath,  conductors, 
culverts  and  feuce  wire  in  which  ingot  iron  is  used,  also- 
a  comparison  of  the  sizes  of  steel  and  ingot  iron  articles, 
after  immersion  for  the  same  time  in  an  acid  bath.  In 
every  case  the  steel  articles  showed  the  greater  loss  in 
volume. 


The  Brightman  Mfg.  Company,  Shelby,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  shafting  and  shafting  machinery,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  its  new 
plant  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Con- 
struction Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  plant  will  be 
located  on  Marion  road,  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 
Railroad,  and  will  consist  of  a  building  132  x  400  ft.,  with 
an  ell  60  x  100  ft.,  of  steel  aud  brick  construction.  The- 
contract  for  all  equipment  has  also  been  let  to  the  con- 
struction company.  The  office  of  the  Brightman  Com- 
pany has  been  moved  to  Columbus,  where  all  mail  should 
be  addressed. 


S.  Wolberg  &  Co..  dealers  in  white  metal,  solder  aud 
tin  stock.  Front  and  Queen  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
have  incorporated  their  business  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  as  the  Wolberg- 
Robinson  Metal  Company.  Samuel  Wolberg  is  president ; 
I.  Brod  treasurer,  aud  L.  C.  Robinson  secretary.  The 
company  is  preparing  to  move  from  the  old  location  to  a 
new  plant  at  SOS  Washington  avenue,  in  the  same  city. 


The  S.  Obermayer  Company,  foundry  supplies  and 
equipment.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  an- 
nounces that  its  New  England  branch  is  now  located  at 
44  Stonehurst  Street,  Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass.,  with 
William  Fitzpatrick,  Jr.,  in  charge.  Any  inquiries  or 
orders  for  foundry  facings,  supplies  and  equipment  for- 
warded to  that  branch  will  have  immediate  attention. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  oiiotations  arctor  small  lots.  N'ew  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  1  arse  lots  or.ly  can  be  bouaht.  are  givea  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  reDort. 

METALS— 
Tin— 

strait?  fiB *i  a  46>4a.47  « 

Copper — 

Lake  Ingot ^>  Tb  n?^r^l5   « 

Kle<-trolytlc ».  V^  H'i^a.utit 

Castlna y  »H!ijiHiJ} 

Spelter- 
Western «l  lb  6H<*6V 

Zinc. 

No  9, base, casks...  .^  ib  s    ;  I  Open v  a  8ii< 

Lead. 

Amerlcanl'lg *  n,  5   c«5W« 

B" «<  Tt  ejjssS* 

Solder, 

W*  a,  Buaranteed S  »  28  aaK* 

No:!-.- *"'-'6  «a6gj 

HeBned i'  lb  'iiihau  t 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  braad  rarr  aib 
cording  to  coinposliou. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron  from   store — 

KeQned Iron  : 
1 10  1'h  In.  round  and  square. 

1*3  10  4  In.  X  4ii  to  1  Vn 

1',  I04ln.  .V  '1  to5-l V  ibt.foe 

Koifs— in  and  11-111  round  and  square V  l^  '■So* 

Angles  :  i;ts  *  n. 

Slu.  .'£  uln.  and  larger ^u"* 

3  In.  xS  16  In  and  ^^  In S.^af 

1(,  to2',  m.  X  iv  In 3.1W 

l'~  to2Mln.  X  3-16  In. and  thicker r-™' 

I  to  li^ln.  X  3-:6ln 

I  toi!«  xf-Kln 

H^W  •" 

Jix  Ik  In 

ii  >-u  in 


2  Uii' 

.2  30(.- 
.2.401- 
.3.41^ 

Sx3-"32  n 4-25« 

Tees: 

1  in  .26-?e 

I'lln •. |JL'« 

li?  to  2Sx'<  m 2  l=e 

l>sto2WxS-16in 2.35.J 

8  In.  and  larger Jra" 

Beams 2.00« 

Cliannel9,3In.  andlarger il/JC 

Uan(ls-lMo6x3--6toNo.S..   2  *l<r 

"Burden's  Best"  Iron,  ba.se price S.Ids 

Burdeu'8"H.  B.  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2.95c 

Horway  Bars  3.w)« 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store— 

per  Tb 

liessemerMaclimery... i;,vjK 

Toe  Calk,  Tire  au.lSlelgli  Shoe..      2.dO(83.00« 

Best  Cast  Sieel,  base  price  In  small  lots 7« 

Sheets  from  Store- 
Black 

One  Pass,  I  Mi  R.  «. 

Sort  Steel.            cleaned. 
N„  1(5  f    lb  2.53(1 2.8i)it 

n"!'"  "ndV.  -    -        *     tt2"<f 3.0IIC 

No2B  .    ?l   lb  2.80./ 3.104 

Russia,  Planished,  &,c. 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 

Galvanized. 

Nob  22 and 24       *  lb  ..5.;.i</ 

Nu.26 *  n>  ..e.JaJi 

N0.2S «<  a  ..;.2Sir 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

SJ^In.  C'UrUBaii'il.                      Painted  Galvd 

No.24 f  100  sq.  ft.  »3.S3  4.S0 

Nu.aB V  Khj  sq.  ft.     2.95  t.M 
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Quebec  Bridge  Steel 

The    Contract    Taken    by    the    Carnegie    Steel 
Company 


Proposed  Consolidation  of  Virginia  Furnaces — 
Structural  Steel  Prices  Unstable 


The  pig  iron  market  has  grown  quieter,  while  fin- 
ished steel  products  are  moving  rather  under  the  mo- 
mentum of  February  than  from  any  fresh  impulse. 
The  slackening  of  business  in  other  industries  is  not 
promising,  yet  there  is  no  definite  note  of  complaint 
thus  far  in  iron  and  steel. 

While  pig  iron  buyers  are  not  actively  in  the  mar- 
ket, some  little  business  has  been  done  quietly.  A  large 
sale  of  Southern  pipe  iron  is  reported  somewhat  be- 
low the  $11,  Birmingham,  basis  for  No.  2,  and  some 
further  sales  of  Southern  foundry  iron  are  reported 
at  $11  for  delivery  through,  and  in  a  few  cases  beyond, 
the  third  quarter.  In  the  Buffalo  district  the  prices  re- 
cently prevailing  for  early  shipment  have  been  shaded 
under  new  pressure  to  sell. 

Eastern  furnaces  are  interested  in  an  inquiry  for 
6000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  a  Canadian  steel  plant. 
With  water  shipment.  Southern  furnaces  have  a  fair 
chance  for  this  order. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  pig  iron  operations  are 
practically  unchanged,  72  per  cent,  of  its  blast  fur- 
naces being  active  this  week.  Three  furnaces  of  in- 
dependent steel  companies  have  gone  in  in  March,  and 
the  merchant  furnace  output  is  increasing  slightly. 

The  effort  made  a  few  years  ago  to  consolidate  the 
Virginia  blast  furnaces  located  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  has  been  renewed  lately.  Only  prelimi- 
naries have  been  considered,  and  the  outcome  is  still 
uncertain. 

Among  late  rail  orders  are  4000  tons  for  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England  and  6550  tons  for  the  George's  Creek 
&  Cumberland,  placed  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  4000  tons  for  the  Western  Maryland,  which 
went  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

The  $20,000,000  bridge  to  connect  the  New  Haven 
road  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Long  Island 
lines,  via  Hell  Gate  and  Randall's  Island,  has  become 
a  live  project  recently,  and  the  steel  requirements, 
which  may  exceed  60,000  tons,  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  Lehigh  &  New  England  bridge  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  1600  tons,  has  been  let,  and  4000  tons  of  rail- 
road bridgework  is  pending,  including  1700  tons  for 
the  Rock  Island.     The  aggressiveness  of  some  fabri- 
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eating  companies  has  been  so  marked  in  recent  com- 
petitions as  to  threaten  the  maintenance  of  the  co-op- 
erative price  of  1.40c.  at  Pittsburgh  on  structural 
shapes. 

The  newly  organized  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Com- 
pany, in  which  Canadian  bridge  companies  are  inter- 
ested, has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  Quebec 
Bridge,  and  the  60,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  design  originally 
figured  on  called  for  84,000  tons. 

Plate  mills  are  running  at  a  slower  pace — now  about 
55  to  60  per  cent,  of  capacity.  For  the  three  oil  barges 
the  American  Shipbuilding  Company  is  to  build,  5000 
tons  of  plates  and  shapes  will  be  rolled  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  spring  trade  in  wire  products  has  gone  beyond 
expectations.  Some  of  the  mills  will  be  kept  busy  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  on  present  bookings. 

The  implement  companies  are  showing  some  in- 
terest in  new  bar  contracts  and  the  time  honored  argu- 
ments have  come  forward  again  for  a  preferential 
price  to  this  class  of  buyers. 

Railroad  equipment  orders  continue  to  be  given  out 
in  a  grudging  way.  The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  con- 
tract for  1000  freight  cars  and  1000  gondolas  will  prob- 
ably be  placed  this  week.  At  Pittsburgh  quite  a  little 
steel  tie  business  is  pending. 

The  tin  plate  mills  are  very  busy.  Those  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  are  running  to 
90  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Some  orders  are  being  placed 
for  the  third  quarter,  but  the  intimations  that  another 
advance  may  be  made  are  not  taken  seriously. 

The  scale  of  sheet  mill  operations  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

Our  Approaching  Removal 

The  David  Williams  Company,  publisher  of  The 
Iron  Age,  Iron  Age-Hardware,  Metal  Worker,  Plumber 
and  Steam  Fitter  and  Building  Age,  will  remove  its 
entire  business  from  14  Park  place  to  239  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues. 
New  York  City,  and  expects  to  be  established  in  its 
new  quarters  in  the  week  beginning  April   10. 

Several  reasons  have  influenced  the  company  when 
making  this  selection  of  a  new  habitation  so  far  from 
the  district  in  which  it  has  so  long  conducted  its  opera- 
tions. During  the  history  of  these  various  publica- 
tions, the  office  has  been  frequently  removed,  but  it 
has  always  been  within  a  short  distance  of  the  central 
post-office.  Convenience  to  the  post-office  was  the 
prime  consideration.  This  motive  no  longer  applies, 
arrangements  with  the  New  York  post-office  now 
being  in  effect  whereby  our  publications  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
trains  without  passing  through  the  post-office.  For 
some  time  many  of  the  business  interests  of  New  York 
have  found  it  advisable  to  seek  locations  further  north 
in  the  city.  The  trend  has  been  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  extending  from  Twenty-third  street 
to  Forty-second  street.  In  this  locality  are  found  most 
of  the  important  hotels,  great  retail  stores  and  leading 
places  of  amusement.  The  out-of-town  visitor  finds 
himself  in  that  locality  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  recent  opening  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at  Thirty-third  street 
and   Seventh  avenue  has  emphasized  this  movement. 


The  new  location  of  our  office  is  almost  midway 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  New  York 
Central  stations  and  is  within  walking  distance  from 
either.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  of  access  to  out-of- 
town  visitors  traveling  on  lines  using  these  terminals. 
It  will  also  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  new  post- 
office  which  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  ground  on  Eighth  avenue.  An 
important  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  consist 
in  having  the  printing  office  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  business  and  editorial  offices.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  suffered  for  a  long  time  in  the  separation  of 
the  mechanical  and  editorial  departments,  the  printing 
office  being  at  some  distance.  The  new  quarters  will 
also  afford  much  more  room  for  the  present  working 
force,  as  well  as  provide  ample  space  for  growth, 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  seems  assured. 

Visitors  will  be  welcomed  in  the  new  quarters,  as 
they  always  have  been  in  the  old  ones.  Ample  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  them,  including  writing  facili- 
ties for  those  living  out  of  the  city  and  who  sometimes 
may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  conveniences  of  this  kind 
while  temporarily  in  the  city.  The  files  of  our  various 
publications  and  our  extensive  collection  of  trade  cata- 
logues will  also  be  at  their  service  for  reference. 


The  Perennial  Rail  Problem 

Another  voluminous  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  rail  failures  and  their  causes  was  made  last  week  at 
the  Chicago  convention  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association.  A  mass  of  information  gained  from  tests 
and  from  the  investigation  of  rails  was  presented,  some 
of  it  definite,  much  of  it  indefinite,  but  little  of  it  con- 
clusive. Such  conclusions  as  were  drawn  pointed  to 
the  ingot  as  the  source  of  nearly  all  defects,  though 
the  Rail  Committee  granted  that  the  investigations 
should  go  further  before  any  definite  recommendations 
are  made.  Tests  were  carried  out  under  the  commit- 
tee's direction  to  throw  light  on  the  claim  commonly 
made  on  behalf  of  the  rail  mills  that  the  head  of  a  raii 
is  broken  down  because  of  the  excessive  equipment 
loads  of  to-day,  even  though  there  be  no  physical  defect 
in  the  interior  of  the  rail  head.  The  results  are  by  no 
means  as  informing  as  might  be  hoped  for  and  fur- 
ther experiments  will  be  made  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum loads  the  various  thicknesses  of  head  will  carry. 

One  thing  appears  plain  from  the  vast  array  of 
statistics  and  test  data  at  Chicago,  and  that  is  that 
some  of  the  stringent  requirements  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturers  in  recent  years  did  more  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  producing  rails  than  to  the  wearing  prop- 
erties of  the  steel.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  minutiae 
of  rail  mill  practice  were  laid  down  in  some  specifica- 
tions with  great  particularity.  The  size  of  the  ingots 
was  restricted,  and  the  distance  from  the  finishing  rolls 
to  the  nearest  hot  saw  and  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  last  pass  and  the  arrival  of  the  rail  at  the  first 
saw  were  written  into  the  specification  as  matters  of 
high  importance.  We  are  now  told  that  it  is  found  on 
investigation  that  such  things  as  speed  and  tempera- 
ture of  rolling,  and  the  number  of  passes  in  reducing 
from  the  ingot  to  the  rail,  are  of  relatively  little  conse- 
quence. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  railroad  engineers  and  the  lines  on  which  they  are 
now  working  for  rail  betterment,  that  the  contests  over 
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sections  will  be  far  less  spirited  in  the  future.  The 
emphasis  heretofore  put  on  rolling  practice  and  sec- 
tions bids  fair  to  be  concentrated  on  the  ingot,  which 
is  more  and  more  being  held  primarily  responsible  for 
all  the  failures  of  rails  in  service.  The  Chicago  report 
considers  that  it  has  been  fairly  well  established  that 
the  making  of  safe  rails  of  uniform  structure  and 
wearing  properties  "  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
making  a  good  ingot,  free  from  excessive  segregation, 
or  of  cropping  off  sufficient  from  the  top  to  remove 
such  excessive  segregation." 

Without  desiring  to  enter  upon  the  devious  and  in- 
terminable ramifications  of  the  rail  discussion,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  as  it  stands  to-day  the  question  of 
rail  quality  is  as  much  a  commercial  one  as  a  technical 
one.  The  diseases  of  steel  ingots  are  quite  well  known. 
The  railroad  engineers  have  their  minds  pretty  well 
made  up  as  to  the  means  they  would  take  to  keep  out 
of  track  rails  into  which  ingot  weaknesses  have  been 
carried.  They  want  rails  rolled  from  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  ingot  than  has  been  used  heretofore,  but  they 
have  not  thus  far  been  willing  to  pay  the  steel  makers 
for  the  additional  discard.  They  are  willing  to  accept 
only  a  part  of  the  rails  rolled  from  the  selected  por- 
tion of  the  ingot,  not  conceding  as  yet  the  point  that 
first  and  last  they  must  pay  for  all  the  rails  that  are 
rolled  subject  to  their  selection  under  the  practice  de- 
veloped in  years  of  rail  mill  improvement.  Rails  are  a 
constantly  decreasing  percentage  of  the  steel  produc- 
tion of  the  country — only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
gots produced  in  the  United  States  in  1910  went  into 
rails,  against  more  than  90  per  cent,  in  1880,  40  per 
cent,  in  1890  and  25  per  cent,  in  1900.  It  would  seem 
highly  important,  therefore,  from  the  railroad  stand- 
point, that  rail  rolling  be  made  a  desirable  business. 
If  special  quality  steel  is  to  be  required  for  rails,  it 
will  naturally  carry  with  it  the  payment  of  a  special 
quality  price.  Other  demands  for  steel  are  being  con- 
stantly met  in  a  satisfactory  way,  while  railroad  traf- 
fic imposes  conditions  vv-hich  are  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  safety,  soundness  and 
wearing  quality  of  far  the  greater  part  of  the  rails 
now  furnished.  The  percentage  of  risk  in  the  use  of 
the  remainder  could  be  reduced  by  putting  more  metal 
into  the  rail — by  the  more  common  employment  of 
loo-lb.  or  iio-lb.,  or  even  125-lb.  rails  where  traffic  is 
heavy.  Undeniably  another  step  toward  absolute 
safety  would  be  the  making  of  larger  discards  in  rail 
blooming  mills.  Thus  far  apparently  the  railroads 
have  not  been  satisfied  that  they  were  warranted  in 
paying  for  such  extra  discards.  In  these  two  impor- 
tant particulars,  therefore,  the  question  at  issue  re- 
mains in  large  part  a  commercial  one. 


The  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  Xew  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  workmen's  compensation 
act  of  the  State,  deals  no  fatal  blow  to  the  principle, 
but  has  an  extremely  important  significance  in  defining 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  constitutional. 
The  decision,  according  to  lawyers  who  are  specializ- 
ing on  the  subject,  determines  that  workmen's  compen- 
sation cannot  lawfully  exist,  under  our  Constitution, 
m  concurrent  operation  with  present  remedies,  except 
where  the  right  to  elect  between  the  remedies  remains 
with  the  employer.    Otherwise  the  property  rights  of 


owners  are  imperiled.  Therefore,  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  give  the  injured  workman  the  choice  between  two 
remedies :  one  being  workmen's  compensation,  where 
the  employer  must  pay  predetermined  damages  in  all 
cases  of  injury,  and  the  other  being  employers'  lia- 
bihty,  existing  as  a  basis  of  the  Constitution  under 
common  law,  where  the  employer  is  liable  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  negligence,  and  must  pay  damages, 
usually  much  larger,  according  to  the  finding  of  judge 
and  jury. 

Under  the  elective  system,  however,  workmen's 
compensation,  as  it  exists  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
would  be  constitutional,  because  the  employer  would 
elect  at  the  time  of  the  employment  of  a  workman 
which  system  should  be  resorted  to  in  case  the  man 
were  hurt  or  killed.  A  person  applying  for  work 
would  be  informed  that  employers'  liability  was  the  rule 
of  the  works,  or  workmen's  compensation,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  applicant  would  either  agree  or  he 
would  have  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  No  choice  would 
remain  to  him.  He  would  have  either  all  the  advan- 
tages of  workmen's  compensation,  with  no  alternative 
at  common  law,  or  he  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
employers'  liability,  with  no  rights  to  compensation. 
This  would  preserve  the  property  rights  of  the  owner. 
It  must  either  be  this  system  or  straight  workmen's 
compensation  all  the  way  through,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitution.  Until 
this  constitutional  idea  has  been  embodied  in  compen- 
sation statutes  they  will  doubtless  be  annulled  when 
attacked  in  the  courts.  A  different  condition  exists  in 
Great  Britain,  that  country  having  no  constitution,  its 
Parliament  being  all  powerful  in  creating  laws.  A  con- 
stitution is  an  instrument  of  government  which  even 
lawmakers  are  obliged  to  respect. 


Underground  Shops  in  South  African  Mines 

Experiments  that  are  expected  to  create  a  new  de- 
mand for  mechanical  equipment  are  being  conducted 
in  several  of  the  South  African  gold  mines  with  a 
view  to  establishing  underground  shops  for  sharpening 
drilling  tools.  Many  of  the  mine  shafts  in  South 
Africa  are  nearly  4000  ft.  deep,  and  at  present  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  drill  rods  to  the  surface  for  repairs 
or  sharpening.  When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
pneumatic  drilling  machines  used  in  the  mines  require 
five  and  six  sets  of  drill  rods,  numbering  sometimes  as 
many  as  60  rods  to  a  machine,  it  can  be  realized  that 
the  haulage  up  and  down  is  considerable  of  an  item. 
The  work  of  conveying  this  equipment  to  the  surface 
is,  in  fact,  so  expensive  that  in  many  mines  it  has  been 
cheaper  to  hire  native  hammer  boys  than  to  use  pneu- 
matic drills. 

Labor  has  steadily  become  more  expensive,  how- 
ever, so  that  hand  drilling  is  now  approaching  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  pneumatic  tools.  Promi- 
nent mining  engineers  in  South  Africa  believe  that 
electric  furnaces  and  electrically  operated  sharpening 
tools  can  be  utilized  in  shops  established  underground. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  expensive  hoisting  of 
material.  Experiments  so  far  conducted  in  that  direc- 
tion are  stated  to  have  proved  successful.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  install  oil  burning  furnaces  and 
gasoline  operated  sharpening  equipment,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.    No  objection 
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has    been    raised,    however,    to    the    use    of    electrical 
equipment. 

In  many  sections  of  the  South  African  mining 
country  adequate  electrical  power  will  shortly  be  avail- 
able and  at  a  cost  much  lower  than  at  present.  It  will 
also  be  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
pressor plants.  With  the  completion  of  these  power 
developments  and  the  introduction  of  underground 
shops  for  drill  sharpening,  it  is  expected  that  the  Kaf- 
fir hammer  boys  will  cease  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  mining  operations,  as  these  improvements  will  tip 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  pneumatic  drill.  Accord- 
ingly, American  manufacturers  of  rock  drilling  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  makers  of  electric  furnaces,  are  watch- 
ing South  African  developments  closely,  as  the  de- 
mand   for    such    equipment    is    expected    to    increase 

materially. 

♦<-• 

Correspondence 

The  Work  of  the  Efficiency  Specialist 

To  the  Editor:  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
many  of  the  articles  by  efficiency  engineers  are  disap- 
pointing to  the  business  man  because  they  do  not  con- 
tain specific  information  as  to  details  which  he  can  trans- 
plant bodily  to  bis  own  organization.  That  the  business 
man  is  so  disappointed  is  because  he  persists  in  taliiug 
a  restricted  view  of  a  rich  and  wide  subject.  He  wants 
to  buy  the  Iniowledge  which  some  have  acquired  by  large 
expenditures  of  time  and  money,  for  the  price  of  a  few 
magazine  articles.  This  he  can  never  do.  He  must 
either  buy  the  books  which  specialists  haTe  bought,  and 
which  are  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  must  devote  to 
their  study  hours  on  hours  of  the  time  when  his  mind  is 
most  active  (and  hence  most  valuable  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  affairs) ,  must  develop  and  stimulate  his  imagina- 
tive faculties  (for  in  these  are  the  real  source  of  crea- 
tive power ) ,  or  he  must  do  what  he  does  in  every  other 
line — pay  for  the  work  which  he  is  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  for  himself. 

No  business  man  can  delegate  to  others  the  actual 
decision  as  to  the  line  of  worl<  he  will  engage  In  or  the 
steps  which  he  should  take  to  carry  out  his  desires. 
Each  decision,  however,  should  be  based  on  the  com- 
posite chosen  advice  of  those  who  have  made  the  indi- 
vidual investigations  and  performed  the  Individual  acts 
for  which  they  were  especially  qualified. 

The  physician  or  the  lawyer  is  not  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  the  line  of  business  in  which  a  client  is 
engaged.  Their  interest  is  in  putting  him  in  the  proper 
physical  or  mental  condition  in  which  he  can  conduct  this 
business  to  the  best  advantage.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  efficiency  engineer.  The  client  may  fill  his  office 
to  the  ceiling  with  books  on  medicine,  law  or  efficiency, 
but  until  he  has  acquired  mental  possession  of  the  infor- 
mation it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  him  to  diagnose 
correctly  his  own  case,  to  select  the  proper  remedy  or 
advantageously  to  direct  its  application. 

This  is  the  function  which  the  professional  man  is 
qualified  to  perform.  The  business  man.  by  the  exercise 
of  his  proper  function,  can  earn  the  amount  of  the  requi- 
site fees  with  far  less  effort  than  that  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  perform  the 
same  service.  This  is  the  cold  blooded  business  view 
of  the  situation.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  articles 
written  by  efficiency  engineers  is  to  convince  the  busi- 
ness man  of  the  necessity  for  such  services,  rather  than 
to  educate  him  to  perform  them  himself.  Until  business 
men  quit  dosing  themselves  with  patent  medicine  "  sys- 
tems "  and  are  ready  to  take  and  pay  for  the  advice  of 
competent  specialists,  they  cannot  expect  materially  to 
improve  their  conditions.  The  competent  physician  will 
never  intrust  the  application  of  his  carefully  devised 
remedies  to  the  untrained  judgment  of  a  novice,  still 
less  to  the  subordinate  of  a  novice. 

The  average  business  man  actually  wastes  every  year 


more  than  $10  which  the  specialist  could  save  him  at  a 
cost  of  $1.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  The  consumer  pays  the  bill  at  present ;  he  will 
not  do  so  much  longer.  H.  F.  Stimpson. 

New  York,  March  23,  1911. 


Industrial  Accident  Inspection  and  Prevention 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
recent  editorial  on  "  Auti-Accideut  Inspection  Service," 
also  communications  in  your  columns  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  spent  several  months  last  summer  iu  Europe  In- 
vestigating the  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
acts  of  the  various  countries  and  also  in  studying  the 
Iiroblem  of  accident  prevention.  I  was  most  impressed 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  iu  Germany.  The 
Germans  have  outstripped  all  nations  in  their  devices 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Every  safety  device  in 
a  German  factory  is  painted'  a  bright  red,  which  calls 
particular  attention  to  it  and  which  insures  its  being 
kept  in  place  and  in  use,  as  either  the  foreman  or  fellow 
workman  can  quickly  detect  whether  it  is  iu  its  place  or 
not. 

I  most  thoroughly  believe  in  an  additional  inspection 
service.  In  Minnesota  our  factory  inspection  is  entirely 
inadequate.  The  inspection  given  by  the  liability  insur- 
ance companies  is  very  much  better.  For  some  years  I 
have  thought  the  solution  of  these  matters  lay  in  a  mod- 
erate workman's  compensation  law;  or  rather,  an  in- 
dustrial insurance  scheme  to  which  both  the  employer  and 
employee  contributed,  the  insurance  being  carried  in 
mutual  organizations  of  employers,  or  employers  and  em- 
ployees. I  believe  this  would  operate  as  it  does  in  Ger- 
many, to  make  both  employers  and  employees  exercise  the 
greatest  degree  of  care  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

State  factory  inspection  in  most  States  is  a  farce. 
Appointees  are  named  to  pay  political  debts.  In  Ger- 
many, both  employers  and  employees  are  interested  in 
reducing  the  number  of  accidents.  Both  are  interested 
in  using  every  precaution  against  accident,  and  in  the 
mutual  employers'  organizations  the  premiums  are  based 
on  not  only  the  hazard  of  the  occupation,  but  the  care 
exercised  in  the  particular  factory  to  prevent  accident. 
I  am  satisfied  that  one-half  the  industrial  accidents 
which  now  occur  are  preventable.  Rotten  State  inspec- 
tion is  responsible  for  a  good  many  of  them ;  the  in- 
difference of  employers,  resulting  from  a  lack  of  dis- 
crimination by  Insurance  companies  between  careless  and 
careful  employees,  is  in  part  responsible,  and  the  poly- 
glot character  of  workmen  employed  is  in  a  lesser  degree 
responsible  for  our  existing  number  of  accidents.  Where 
the  nationalities  are  mixed  they  do  not  think  alike  or 
act  alike.  I  am  heartily  with  you  in  any  attempt  to  bet- 
er  State  inspection,  inspection  by  the  employers  them- 
selves, inspection  by  the  insurance  companies,  and  inde- 
pendent inspection  by  an  anti-accident  inspection  bureau. 

Our  company  (the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery 
Company)  has  the  following  notice  posted  conspicuously 
throughout  its  shops : 

"  This  company  desires  the  safety  of  its  employees 
and  is  anxious  to  provide  every  safeguard  to  prevent 
accidents.  Workmen  are  instructed  to  call  attention  to 
any  dangerous  appliance  or  method,  and  are  requested  to 
offer  any  suggestions  they  may  have  as  to  safeguards  or 
safety  appliances.  Such  suggestions  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived." Geobge  M.  Gillette. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*  »  » 

The  new  ore  boat  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 
pany, to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  Walters,  and  to  take 
the  place  of  the  W.  C.  Moreland,  was  launched  last  week 
at  the  shipyard  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company, 
at  Lorain,  Ohio.  The  boat  is  600  ft.  long,  58-ft.  beam 
and  32-ft.  draft.  This  and  its  companion  vessels,  the 
Willis  L.  King,  the  B.  F.  Jones  and  the  J.  M.  Laughlln, 
make  up  the  four  ships  of  the  company's  fleet. 


The  Continental  Can  Company,  Canonsbnrg.  Pa..  (vUl 
erect  a  storage  and  shipping  building,  85  x  130  ft.,  and  a 
machine  shop,  50  x  1(X)  ft. 
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Italy's  Greatest  Steel  Plant 


BY     A     SPECIAL    COEBESPOKDENT. 


The  principal  factor  which  contributed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  steel  plant,  which  is  the  largest  in 
Italy  and  one  of  the  most  modern  on  the  continent,  was 
the  act  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament  July  8,  1904, 
for  the  uplifting  and  betterment  of  the  people  of  the 
south  of  Italy  and  especially  of  Naples,  This  act  per- 
mitted the  entry  in  Italy  free  of  customs  duty  and  taxes 
for  10  years  of  ail  the  machinery  and  material  neces- 
sary to  build  a  large  plant.  It 'also  permitted  the  lessee 
of  the  Government  iron  ore  deposits,  situated  in  the 
historic  island  of  Elba,  to  mine  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  ore  per  annum. 

The  Societa  Anonima  Ilva,  which  gets  its  name  from 
the  ancient  name  of  Elba,  was  incorporated  in  Genoa 
in  1905  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  Italian  lires  (about 
$6,000,000).  The  corporation  possesses  1.200.000  square 
metres  lOT.T  acres)  of  land  in  Bagnoli.  five  kilometres 
(3.1  miles)  from  Naples,  with  a  good  area  on  the  sea 
front.  The  plant  is  divided  into  four  principal  units : 
By-product  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  steel 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills. 

Awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  railroad  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  which  will  pass  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  works,  the  plant  is  able  to  receive  material  and  ship 
its  product  by  sea.  For  this  purpose  the  company  has 
built  a  reinforced  concrete  wharf.  320  metres  (lOoO  ft.) 
long  and  30  metres  (OS  ft.)  wide,  on  which  are  in  serv- 
ice eight  electric  cranes  and  four  steam  cranes.  The 
land  on  which  the  plant  was  built  does  not  afford  a  good 
foundation  for  such  heavy  structures  as  the  blast  fur- 
naces, so  it  was  found  necessary  to  drive  long  reinforced 
concrete  piles  on  which  to  build.  The  lava  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  was  found  very  useful  in  the  concrete  founda- 
tions. 

The  coal,  which  arrives  by  sea.  is  stored  in  dumps. 
which  can  hold  50.000  tons.  These  run  parallel  to  the 
coke  ovens.  They  are  served  by  four  5-ton  electric 
cranes.  The  by-product  coke  ovens,  120  in  number, 
are  of  the  regenerator  type  and  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  The  coke,  gas  mixed  with  the  blast  furnace  gas, 
is  sent  into  two  30,000  c.  m.  (700.000  cu.  ft.)  gasometers, 
wliich  in  turn  distribute  the  gas  to  the  boilers  to  the 
power  house  and  to  the  open  hearth  department.  The 
ovens  consume  daily  800  tons  of  coal  and  produce  650 
tons  of  coke,  14  tons  of  tar  and  8  tons  of  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  ore  dumps,  which  are  immense,  are  parallel  to 
the  blast  furnaces  and  have  five  5-ton  electric  cranes 
which  take  the  ore  from  the  dumps  to  10  .500-ton  ore 
bunkers,  under  which  pass  two  tunnels.  In  the  tunnels 
are  two  electric  cars  which  carry  on  them  large  hooked 
buckets  called  kubels,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  conical 
so  as  to  allow  the  material  to  fall  into  the  furnace. 
The  kubels  are  raised  to  the  tops  of  the  furnaces  by 
inclined  elevators.  The  coke  is  also  carried  directly 
from  the  coke  ovens  on  electric  cars  in  kubels.  The  ore 
of  the  island  of  Elba  is  high  in  iron  and  only  contains 
traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  limestone  comes 
from  the  picturesque  peninsular  of  .Sorrento  where  the 
company  operates  a  quarry. 

The  first  blast  furnace  was  blown  in  December  1. 
in09,  the  second  was  blown  in  May  S,  1910.  and  a  third 
is  in  process  of  construction.  When  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted it  will  consist  of  six  blast  furnaces  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  250  tons  each. 

The  power,  house  contains  two  gas  and  two  steam 
blowing  engines  of  1500  hp.  each,  one  4-cycle  gas  engine 
direct  connected  to  a  1200-kw.  generator,  two  2-eycle  gas 
engines  direct  connected  to  two  600-kw.  generators,  and 
one  steam  engine  direct  connected  to  a  1250-kw.  genera- 
tor. 

The  open  hearth  department  will  comprise  when  com- 
pleted 10  55-ton  American  type  furnaces  and  two  .300-ton 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  metal  mixers.  There  are  three 
Poetter  gas-producers  for  each  furnace,  and  in  case  of 
need  room  has  been  left  for  a  fourth.    There  are  two  90- 


ton  electric  ladle  cranes  and  two  40-ton  ladle  cranes  for 
the  hot  metal.  There  are  also  three  20-ton  service  cranes 
and  two  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  electric  ingot  strippers. 
The  ingots  can  be  cast  up  to  5  tons.  Two  gas  ingot 
pits  and  two  coal  ingot  pits  heat  the  ingots  for  the" 
blooming  mill.  There  are  also  such  auxiliaries  of  the 
open  hearth  department  as  the  dolomite  calcining  and 
fire  brick  factory. 

The  blooming  mill,  with  rolls  of  1150  millimetres 
(45.27  in.)  diameter,  is  driven  by  an  8000  hp.  reversible 
steam  engine,  while  the  rail  mill  is  driven  by  a  10,000- 
hp.  and  a  7000-hp.  engine.  Other  mills,  such  as  plate 
mills  and  merchant  mills,  will  be  erected  shortly. 

There  is  also  a  62  metre  (203.4  ft.)  water  tower 
reservoir  for  the  sea  water  for  cooling  the  blast  furnaces. 

The  corporation  is  managed  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  is  composed  of  the  following:  Marquis 
Durazzo  Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  chairman ;  Comm.  Cesaro 
Fera,  M.E..  of  Genoa ;  Cav.  George  Palck  of  Milan,  Hon. 
Arthur  Luzzatto,  M.E.,  of  Rome,  The  last  named,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  was  in  the  United 
States  in  March,  1910,  when  he  visited  some  of  the  most 
important  American  plants,  such  as  Gary,  South  Chicago. 
Homestead,  &c. 

♦-•-• 'i 

The  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
recently  took  an  unusual  method  to  insure  quick  ship- 
ment of  one  of  its  Eclipse  concrete  mixers  from  its  Chi- 
cag  <  warehouse,  to  Gary,  Ind..  a  distance  of  30  miles.  A 
mixer  in  use  there  had  broken  down  and  it  was  necessary 
to  have  another  machine  by  the  morning  of  the  following 
day.  The  railroads  could  not  guarantee  delivery  by 
freight,  and  the  mixer,  which  was  mounted  on  a  truck 
equipped  with  a  gasoline  engine,  was  too  large  to  be 
loaded  in  an  express  car.  An  automobile  moving  van 
was  secured  and  the  complete  mounted  outfit  was  loaded 
upon  it  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  journey  by  country  road  was  completed 
and  the  machine  was  delivered  at  Gary. 


The  New  York  Fire  Department  has  received  from 
the  Nott  Fire  Engine  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  an' 
ai.to  fire  engine.  This  engine  propels  itself  with  a  gaso- 
line motor  guaranteed  to  give  a  speed  of  30  miles  an 
hour,  while  the  pump  is  operated  by  the  usual  steam 
engine.  All  parts  of  this  engine  are  specially  made  and 
represent  experimental  work  of  nearly  four  years.  The 
test  of  the  engine  is  stated  to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  under  considera- 
tiou  the  erection  of  an  open  hearth  steel  plant  at  its 
Edgar  Thomson  Works  to  comprise  probably  12  50-ton 
furnaces.  For  some  time  the  company  has  been  taking 
open  hearth  ingots  from  its  Homestead  Works  to  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Works  and  reheating  them  for  rolling 
into  rails.  Bids  have  been  asked  on  the  erection  of  15 
gas  producers  for  the  proposed  improvement,  but  an  ac- 
tual decision  in  regard  to  building  the  plant  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 


Dynamiters  wrecked  the  Erie  Railroad  ore  bridge  at 
Randall.  Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  March  25,  causing  a  loss 
of  $90,000.  The  bridge  was  recently  completed,  having 
been  erected  by  Heyl  &  Patterson,  Pittsburgh,  It  was 
equipped  with  a  10-ton  bucket.  The  outrage  is  attributed 
to  latior  troubles.  The  bridge  was  a  part  of  a  new  ore 
liandling  plant,  which  was  operated  by  Pickands,  Mather 
&  Co.  The  bridge  will  probably  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  Colonial  Supply  Company  has  been  organized  to 
deal  in  mill  supplies  and  has  opened  offices  and  a  ware- 
house at  414  First  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  formerly  connected  with  the  C,  A,  Turner  In- 
corporation. Willis  Barson  is  president;  Carl  T.  Haller, 
vice-president ;  H.  W.  Dinker,  treasurer,  and  H.  B.  Lacey, 
secretary. 
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The   Iromi   and   Meftal   Markets 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Ov«t    tlie    Prevloim    >Veeli   In    Heavy  Type, 
DecliueH  In   Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Mar.iO.  Mar.22,  Feb.21,  Mar.30, 

PIG   IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:  1911.     1911.     1911.  1910. 

Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Pliila- 

delphla $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Vnlle.v  furnace..    l;i.75     13.75     13.75  16.00 
Foundry  No.  2,  Soutbem,  Cincin- 
nati      11.25     14.25      14.25  15.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmlngliam,  .\la.    11.00     11.00     11.00  12.30 

Foundry  No.  2,   local,  Chicago..     15.50     15.50     15.50  18.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern   Pa 15.25     15.25     14.50  17.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.75  16.00 

Bessemer.    Pittsburgh 13.90     15.90     15.90  18.40 

Gray   forge,   Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50     17.50  19.00 

COKE,    COXNELLSV11.LE, 
Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.      1.60       1.55       1.45       2.00 
Furnace  coke,  future  delivery. .  .       1.75       1.75       1.60       2.25 
Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.       2.00       2.00       2.00       2.50 
Foundry  coke,  future  delivery. . .       2.25       2.25       2.25       2.75 

BILLETS,  &c..  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,  Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  27.50 

Forging  billets.   Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    23.40     25.40     25.40  30.60 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     29.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,  Chicago 14.50     14.50     15.50  19.00 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 18.50     18.50     18.00  20..50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25     13.25     13.00  17.00 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 14.00     14.00     14.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Pittsburgh..     14.00     14.00     14.75  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago li.-iO     IC.OO     12.50  15.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.      1S.75     14.00     14.50  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  rails,  heavy,  at  mill .. .       1.25       1.25       1.25       1.25 
Keflned  Iron  bars,  Philadelphia.       1.3714    1-37%    1.37^^    1.55 

Common  Iron  bars.  Chicago 1.27%    1.27W!    1-30       1.55 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh . .       1.35       1.35       1.35       1.65 
Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  Vork      1.56       1.56       1.56       1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56       1.36       1.71 

•Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.55 

Beams,  tidewater.  New  York...       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.50 

Angles,  tidewater,  New  York...       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.66 

Angles,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30       1.30       1.50 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.33       1.35       1.33       1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  "WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20       2.20       2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh' 1.80       1.80       1.75       1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh. 1.70       1.70       1.60       1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh* .. .      2.10       2.10       2.05       2.15 

BIETALS,  Per  Pound :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper,  New  York 12.50     12.50     12.73  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper,  New  York..    12.23     12.25     I2.3714  13.25 

Spelter,  New  York SMO       5.65       5.60       5.65 

Spelter.    St.   Louis J.ij       5.50       5.45       5.50 

Lead,    New   York 4.43       4.40       4.42%    4.40 

Lead,   St.  Louis 4.30       4.25       4.27%    4.25 

Tin,    -New   York 41.35     40.50     44.75  33.25 

Antimony,  Hallett.  New  York...       9.12%    9.12%    8.00       8.25 

Tin  plate,  100  lb.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94     $3.94  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
*  ■  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. ;  Boston.  18c. ;  Bu£Ealo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  18c. :  St.  Paul,  32c. ;  St.  Louis.  22%c. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30e. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  ^apes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier ;  80c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on 
sheets.  No.  10  and  lighter.  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels.  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8-in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  >n-  aid  "P.  l-40c.  to  1.45a,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net:  angle*,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  14  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1,  1909;  tees,  3  In. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 


angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75e.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  14  in.  thick,  GVi  in-  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Uectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  spcclflcatlons  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6. 
1903,  or  equivalent,  '4-ln.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  In. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  Including  6  In.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide.  Inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  ^-In.  plates.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  must 
be  ordered  ^-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  :i-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .\meric.Tn  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  Vi'n.   to  and  including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  :^-16-ln.  to  and  Including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  Including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  Including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  Including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  In  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

■  .\.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

.Still  bottom  steel 30 

Mai'me  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  In.  up  to  110  In.,  Inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  In.  up  to  115  In.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  In.  up  to  120  In.,  Inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  In.  up  to  125  In.,  Inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  In.  up  to  130  In.,  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  In J.OO 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,  inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  tor  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Tebms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c.; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c.:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  l.S5c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.:  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24.  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.: 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c.;  No.  27,  2.25c.;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c.:  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.:  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c. ;  No.  29,  3.30c. ;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 ; 

Butt  Weld. 

. Steel. >       , Iron. » 

Black.  Galv.        Black.  Galv. 

1  to  1%  In 49  43 

%  in 75  63  71  59 

JJi   to   IVi   in 79         69  75  65 

2  to  3   in 80  70  76  66 

Lap  Weld. 

2   in 76  66  72 

2IA  to  4  In 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to   12   in 75  59  71 

13   to   15   m 51%  .. 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weights. 

V-.    '4.   %   in 69  59  65 

V,   in 74  68  70 

^  to  IV,  In 7S  72  74 

2  to  3  In 79  73  .75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   In 75  69  71 

2V,  to  4  In 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  In 76  70  72 

7  to  8  In 69  69  65 

9  to  1 2  In 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 84  58  60         64 

%  to  1%  In 67  61  63         67 

2   to   3   In 69  63  65          69 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   In 65  59  61         65 

2%  to  4  In 67  61  63         67 

4%  to  6  In 66  60  62         56 

7  to  8  In 59  49  66         45 


62 
64 
63 
66 


66 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
56 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  ly.,  2  to 3  in..  .Butt  Weld  r  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

points  lower  basing  (hlgn- 
■I  er  price)  than  merchant 
I  or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2  2%  to  4  In I.np  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  (or  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 

usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  lor  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  1V4  In 49         43 

1%  to  2;4  in 61         43 

2%   in 63         48 

2%  to  5  in 69         5o 

2%  in.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  In.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to  destinations   east   of   the  Mississippi 
River  will  bo  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  12  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29  to  $30  per  gross  ton.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to 
9,  per  100  lb.,  terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10 
dajs,  carload  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized 
$1.00 ;  carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.6.5,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.     AYire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

Tlie  followinsr  table  gi%-es  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 
10  to  16,  which  arc  added  to  the  base  price : 
Fence  Wire,  Per  100  tb. 

Nos Oto!>      10       11   12&121A13       14        15       16 

Annealed ¥1.75     ISO     1.85      1.90     2.00     2.10     2.20     2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Market  and   Stone   Wire   in    Bundles,  Discount  from    Standard 
List. 
Bright  and  .\nnealed  : 

9  and   coarser SO 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2% 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72%  and  10 

27  to  36 72^ 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  ^4  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  loc,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  t.Tlse  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  tal^e  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,    f.o.b.    mill, 

4  »  » 

Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Building,  March  29,  1911.— (Bj/  Telegraph.) 

Pig  Iron. — A  moderate  tonnage  of  foundry  and  mal- 
leable Bessemer  iron  is  being  sold,  but  standard  Bessemer 
and  basic  continue  neglected.  The  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company  has  bought  1500  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for 
delivery  at  Trafford  City  at  a  price  that  figures  out  less 
than  $14,  Valley  furnace,  the  iron  coming  from  a  nearby 
furnace  that  has  a  lower  freight  than  90c.,  the  Valley  rate. 
The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  another  Westing- 
house  interest,  has  bought  about  750  tons  more  of  No.  2 
foundry  for  third  quarter  at  about  $13.85,  Valley  furnace. 
The  McCIintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  1400  tons  of  low  grade  iron  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  to  be  used  for  ballast  in  boats  for  transporting 
material  to  the  Panama  Canal,  where  the  company  is  doing 
a  large  amount  of  work.  We  quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 ; 
malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75;  basic,  $13.75  to  $14;  No.  2 
foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge,  $13.50,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90e. 
a  ton. 

Steel. — Makers  of  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  avs 
now  quoting  present  prices  for  delivery  through  the  third 
quarter.  Specifications  against  contracts  for  steel  are  com- 
ing in  freely,  but  the  new  demand  is  light,  as  consumers  are 
covered  by  sliding  scale  and  other  forms  of  contracts.  A 
sale  is  reported  of  1000  tons  of  4  x  4  in.  open  hearth  billets 
for  second  quarter  delivery  at  $23,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in.  and  up  to,  but 
not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin 
bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Yonngs- 
town,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote  1%-in. 
billets  at  $24  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual  extras 
for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added. 


(By  MaU.) 

Consumers  are  still  pursuing  the  policy  of  buying  only 
what  they  absolutely  need.  Current  orders  are  fairly  ac- 
tive but  are  only  for  small  lots.  The  railroads  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market,  and  this  of  course  is  severely  felt. 
Little  new  inquiry  is  coming  up  for  steel  cars  or  rails,  and 
some  inquiries  for  cars  that  were  pending  three  or  four 
weeks  ago  have  been  withdrawn.  In  the  pig  iron  the  only 
activity  is  in  foundry  grades,  some  fair  sized  sales  having 
been  made  in  the  past  week.  There  is  not  much  new  inquiry 
for  steel,  consumers  of  billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  being 
covered  by  contracts.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and 
other  makers  of  billets  and  bars  are  now  taking  contracts 
for  delivery  up  to  July  1  at  present  prices.  The  situation 
in  finished  iron  and  steel  is  quiet,  and  on  a  general^  aver- 
age the  mills  are  not  running  to  more  than  65  to  70  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  The  wire  trade  is  active,  one  leading 
maker  stating  that  it  is  sold  up  for  the  nest  three  months, 
and  not  actively  seeking  new  business.  The  coke  market 
is  slightly  stronger,  but  there  is  not  much  new  inquiry. 
The  scrap  trade  is  neglected,  consumers  not  being  inter- 
ested in  the  market,  except  at  low  figures  that  the  dealers 
will    not    consider. 

Ferromanganese.— Sales  of  about  lOO  tons  of  foreiga 
50  per  cent,  for  second  quarter  delivery  have  been  made  at 
about  $37.25,  Baltimore,  and  sales  of  200  to  300  tons  in 
small  lots  are  reported  for  April  delivery.  An  inquiry  is 
in  the  market  for  300  tons  for  second  half.  We  quote  50 
per  cent,  foreign  at  $37  to  $37.25  for  spot  shipment,  and 
about  $37.25  to  $37.50  for  second  half  of  the  year,  f.o.b. 
Baltimore,  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — Prices  are  reported  to  be  a  shade  firmer,, 
but  new  inquiries  are  light  and  only  for  small  lots.  Most 
large  consumers  are  covered  and  are  out  of  the  market. 
We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $53.50  to  $54,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for 
delivery  up  to  July ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ; 
11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and 
Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar.- — It  is  reported  that  500  tons  of  standard 
grade  muck  bar  were  sold  last  week  to  a  local  consumer  at  a 
price  equal  to  about  $29,  delivered.  We  quote  best  grades 
of  muck  bar,  made  from  all  pig  iron,  at  $29  to  $29.50,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Skelp. — -^  sale  of  600  tons  of  grooved  steel  skelp  for 
April  and  May  delivery  is  reported  on  the  basis  of  1.30c., 
delivered  buyer's  mill,  Pittsburgh.  New  demand  is  quiet,  as 
the  pipe  mills  that  buy  skelp  in  the  open  market  are  pretty 
well  covered  for  some  time  ahead.  We  quote  grooved  steel 
skelp  at  1.30c. ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c. :  grooved  iron 
skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c., 
all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict,  usual   terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  market  is  quiet,  new  inquiry  being 
light  and  only  for  small  lots.  Specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  not  coming  in  very  well.  The  new  rod  mill  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company  is  making  good  records  in  out- 
put. We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods  at 
$29  to  $30,  Pittsburgh,  most  sellers  asking  the  higher  price. 

Steel  Rails. — No  orders  tor  standard  sections  of  any 
moment  were  received  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  last 
week,  aside  from  two  or  three  fairly  large  orders  for  export. 
This  company  reports  quite  an  active  demand  for  light  rails, 
and  in  the  past  week  received  new  orders  and  specifications 
against  contracts  for  about  4000  tons.  It  is  also  receiving 
good  inquiries  for  splice  bars,  and  has  just  about  closed  an 
important  contract  with  a  Southern  road  for  a  large  ton- 
nage. The  demand  for  steel  ties  is  fairly  active.  Prices  on 
light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. ;  16,  20  and 
25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20e.,  and  40  and 
45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and 
are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots 
being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Standard  sections  are 
held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — Two  of  the  leading  car  builders  report  that  in 
the  past  week  they  have  not  taken  a  single  order  for  steel  cars. 
The  only  new  inquiry  in  the  market,  aside  from  those  noted 
in  this  report  last  week,  is  one  from  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  for  500  60,000-lb.  refrigerator  cars.  The  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  is  expected  to  place  contracts 
for  2000  steel  cars  within  the  next  week  or  10  days.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  will  soon  boy 
500  steel  hoppers,  and  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  is  in- 
quiring for  100  hopper  cars.  The  American  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  received  contracts  for  several 
steel  barges  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  each  of  which 
will  require  1600  to  1800  tons  of  plates,  that  will  be  rolled 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  All  the  leading  plate  mills 
are  badly  in  need  of  work,  and  none  of  them  is  operating  to 
more  than  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  capacity.  We  quote  %-ln. 
and  heavier  plates  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural   Material. — The  American  Bridge  Company 
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has  lakeu  TOO  to  SOO  tous  of  bridge  work  for  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad.  Very  little  local  work  is  being  placed, 
but  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  conditions  are  quite  active. 
Bookings  of  tliat  company  this  month  will  show  a  heavy  in- 
crease o\Tr  February.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to 
15  in.  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — Conditions  in  this  trade  continue  active. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  is  now  operating 
close  to  !>0  per  ceut.  of  its  hot  mill  capacity.  Specifications 
against  contracts  are  coming  in  very  freely.  The  leading 
tin  plate  mills  are  entering  orders  for  shipment  up  to  July 
1  at  present  prices,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  some  business 
has  been  entered  lor  third  quarter  delivery  on  the  same 
basis.  Prices  arc  firm  and  we  quote  100-lb.  cokes  at  $3.70 
per  base  bo.\,   f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Slight  betterment  in  the  new  demand  for  sheets 
from  some  sections  is  reported,  but  the  general  condition 
of  the  trade  is  uusaii.sfactory.  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
new  orders  and  specifications  against  contracts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  over  ti.'j  per  cent,  of  sheet  mill  capacity  is 
active  at  present.  While  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained. 
they  are  sometimes  slightly  shaded  in  oxeei)tional  cases. 
particularly  in  the  Southwest.  Prices  in  effect  on  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  sheets  are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — A  fair  current  demand  is  being  received  for 
steel  bars,  and  specifications  from  large  consumers  are 
quite  good.  The  implement  makers  are  finally  commencing 
to  show  some  interest  in  the  market:  while  no  contracts 
have  yet  been  placed  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  it  is 
believed  there  will  be  something  done  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  preliminary  negotiations,  the  implement  makers  have 
again  raised  the  point  that  large  consumers  are  entitled  to 
a  lower  price  on  their  steel  bars  than  the  smaller  buyer.*. 
Prices  on  iron  bars  are  slightly  firmer,  and  the  rate  of 
operations  among  the  mills  is  a  little  heavier.  We  quote 
steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 
Pittsluirgh. 

Shafting.- — The  new  demand  is  reported  to  be  a  little 
better,  and  specifications  on  contracts  are  coming  in  more 
freely.  Regular  discounts  on  cold  rolled  steel  shafting, 
which  are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52  per  cent,  in 
less  than  carloads  delivered  in  base  territory,  are  some- 
times slightly  shaded. 

Spelter. — Prices  continue  weak,  and  the  demand  is  light. 
We  quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.3TT.2C.  to  o.40c.. 
Bast   St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.50c.  and  5.52V2C.,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  new  demand  is  reported  slightly 
better,  and  specifications  against  contracts  this  month  have 
been  about  as  heavy  as  in  February,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  fairly  good  month.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of 
m(  rchant  steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  Iron  finished 
tire,  \-2  X  11.^  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base:  under  these  sizes. 
1.55c. :  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire.  l.SOc,  base :  toe 
calk,  1.00c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe.  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. :  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel, 
2c. :   machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Regular  prices  on  rivets  have  been  reaffirmed. 
The  new  demand  is  reported  as  fairly  active,  but  mostly  for 
small  lots,  while  specifications  against  orders  are  moderate. 
Prices  of  1.00c.  on  structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets 
arc  sometimes  shaded,  on   desirable   business. 

Wire  Products. — The  wire  trade  is  probably  the  most 
active  of  any  of  the  finished  lines,  tile  new  demand  for 
wire  nails  and  wire  being  quite  heavy,  while  specification.-! 
against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 
One  leading  wire  mill  reports  that  it  is  practically  sold  up 
to  July  1  and  is  not  actively  seeking  new  business.  We 
quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10 :  painted,  $1.80 :  an- 
nealed fence  wire,  $1.60 :  galvanized,  $1.90 ;  wire  nails. 
$1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.70,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freiglit  to 
destination  added. 

Spikes.^ — Two  of  the  Southern  railroads  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  spikes,  one  for  5000  and  the  other  for  3000  kegs. 
The  general  demand  is  quiet  aud  mostly  for  small  lots.  All 
new  contracts  for  spikes  for  shipment  after  April  1  are 
said  to  be  based  on  $1.00  per  keg.  Commencing  April  1 
prices  on  spikes  will  he  as  follows : 
Railroad  Spikes. 

4V.,  5  and  .-)i/.,  x  »/,„ $1.60 

3,  3V'.  4,  4H  and  5  x  V4 Extra     .10 

3%,  4  and  -tW.  x  '/„ Extra     .20 

3,  ho,  4  and  41A  X  %    Extra     .30 

2%  X  % Extra     .40 

2y.,  3  and  HM-  x  Vi« Extra     .60 

2   X   Vi« Extra     .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

tin.  square,  12  to  24  in  long Extra  .15 
in.  square.  S  to  16  In.  long Extra  .15 
in.  square,     6  to  16  in    long Extra     .l.'i 

Vw  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra     .20 

%  in.  square,     4  to  12  In.  long Extra     .30 

Vie  in.  square.  4  to     8  In.  long Extra     .45 

4  in.  square.     4  to     8  in.  long Extra     .75 

%  in.  square,     3  to     3%  In.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  '^Aj  shorter  than  4  in.,  %  cent  extra. 


Merchant  Pipe. — -V  gas  interest  at  IjOS  Angeles,  Cal., 
is  in  the  market  for  CS  miles  of  S  to  10  in.  steel  line  pilie. 
One  of  the  Canadian  pipe  mills  has  taken  an  order  for  about 
10  miles  of  6-in.  and  3  miles  of  6  to  8  in.,  for  delivery  in 
Canada.  The  current  new  demand  for  menhant  i)ipe  is 
fairly  active,  but  is  still  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover 
actual  needs.  On  a  general  average,  the  pipe  mills  are 
operating  to  about  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Discounts 
ou  both  iron  and  steel  pipe,  printed  on  a  previous  page,  are 
reported  as  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Most  of  the  leading  consumers  of  boiler 
and  locomotive  tubes  have  contracted  for  their  supply  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  specifications  are  not  coming 
in  as  well  a.s  desired.  New  buying  is  dull  and  is  only  for 
small  lots.  A  new  discount  list  on  tubes,  carrying  a 
readjustment  on  certain  sizes,  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
several   makers. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  continues  light 
and  is  mo.stly  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  Speci- 
fications against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  well,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been  held  up  entirely.  We  quote  steel 
hoops  at  1.50c..  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on  the  latter  as 
per  the  present  steel  card. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  market  is  about  at 
a  standstill,  consumers  being  pretty  well  covered  and  only 
willing  to  consider  offers  at  very  low  prices,  which  in  most 
cases  the  dealers  are  turning  down.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  quite  a  large  short  interest  in  the  market,  and  this  is 
helping  to  sustain  prices  to  some  extent.  A  sale  of  about 
500  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  for  delivery  at  Monessen,  Pa., 
is  reported  on  the  basis  of  $14  per  gross  ton.  Prices  on 
borings  and  turnings  continue  weak,  the  two  leading  con- 
sumers in  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  covered  for  some 
time  ahead  and  refusing  to  take  in  more  material  than  speci- 
fied in  their  contracts.  Dealers  quote  a.s  follows,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,   or  elsewhere  as  noted,   per  gross   ton  : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  SteubenviUe,  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh delivery $14.00 

No.   1  foundry   cast ?14.00  to  14.25 

No.  2  foundry  cast 13.25  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment        10.50  to  10.75 

Kerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  Md 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 13.00 

Grate   bars 11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron   car   axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel  car   axles 20.00  to  20.25 

Locomotive  axles 24.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old    car   wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

*Cast   iron   borings 9.00  to  9.25 

^Machine  shop  turnings 10.00  to  10.25 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.25  to  l4.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove  plate 11.00  to  11.25 

*  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Coke. — There  is  a  little  more  active  inquiry  for  foundry 
coke,  but  not  much  (loing  in  furnace  coke,  either  in  the  way 
of  prompt  shipments  or  on  contracts.  A  Valley  furnace  that 
has  been  shut  down  for  about  six  months  and  is  expected  to 
start  up  next  week  is  said  not  to  have  covered  for  its  sup- 
ply of  coke.  One  leading  maker  of  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
is  now  quoting  72-hour  high  grade  foundry  coke  for  delivery 
over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  commencing  April  1,  on  the 
basis  of  $2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven.  The  output  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  about  360,iX)0 
net  tons,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  week.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  <'oke  at  about  $2 
for  prompt  shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven, 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  quote 
standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at 
$1.60  to  $1.65,  and  for  delivery  over  the  next  six  months 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 


The  Producers'  Coke  Company.  Uniontown.  Pa.,  reports 
that  furnace  coke  contracts  recently  closed  by  it  for  prompt 
sliipment  totaled  85  cars,  at  $1.6.")  per  net  ton.  at  oven. 


Chicago 

FiSHEE  Building,  March  2!;i.  1011. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
A  dullness  prevails  in  the  entire  market.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  this  inactivity  in  the  pig  iron  market  where 
there  have  been  practically  no  new  developments  and  specifi- 
cations on  contracts  have  been  backward.  There  are  rumors 
of  price  concessions  on  pig  iron  for  third  quarter  delivery, 
but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  actual  trading  nor  can  they 
be  verified.  The  sale  of  light  rails  is  slightly  improved,  and 
wire  products  are  holding  their  own  with  the  good  record 
of  recent  weeks.  Business  has  fallen  off  on  bars,  although 
prices  are  being  well  maintained.     The  scrap  market  seems 
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to  be  without  support,  and  has  continued  to  weaken  through 
the  entire  week,  with  more  scrap  constantly  coming  into 
Bight. 

Pig  Iron. — The  week  under  review  has  been  one  of  ex- 
treme quiet.  There  are  no  inquiries  of  note,  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  coming  forward  slowly.  The  only  sales 
worthy  of  mention  have  culminated  in  and  about  Peoria, 
111.,  where  about  2500  tons  of  Southern  iron  has  been  sold 
to  agricultural  industries  for  deliveries  extending  through 
the  last  hnU  on  the  basis  of  $11.50,  Birmingham.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  April,  May  and  .Tune  ship- 
ment, Chicago  delivery: 

Luke   Superior  charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  loiindrv,  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 ]  5.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable  Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%. .   17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silvery,  8%. .   18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  10%.    19.90  to  20.40 

(By   Mail.) 

Billets. — No  sales  of  note  are  reported  this  week.  The 
leading  interest  is  still  maintaining  the  price  of  $30.G0, 
base,  Cliieago.  The  price  on  open  hearth  rerolling  billets 
continues  at  $25.60,  base,  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  volume  of  light  rail 
business  has  increased.  Contracts  averaging  about  1500 
tons  weekly  are  being  received  by  the  leading  interest.  Rail- 
ropd  buying  is  quiet,  and  seems  to  be  for  immediate  needs 
rather  than  in  anticipation  of  future  wants.  There  is  an 
active  demand  for  all  kinds  of  lighter  track  supplies.  Prices 
are  firm,  as  follows :  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at 
l.TOe.  to  1.75c.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.1.5c. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  sec- 
tion Bessemer  rails,  1.28c. ;  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light 
rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20V'C. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  l.lG^c 
to  1.24c.;  IC.  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20^/^.  to  1.25c.;  12-lb.,  1.2.5c. 
to  l.SOVoc,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — New  business  has  not  been  heavy 
this  week,  although  specifications  on  contracts  are  coming 
in  freely.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  taken  bids  on 
1700  tons  of  bridge  material.  Contracts  let  last  week  in- 
clude the  following :  Wisconsin  River  Power  Company,  hy- 
droelectric development  near  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis.,  550  tons, 
let  to  Modern  Steel  Structural  Company ;  roof  construction 
for  new  cell  house  at  State  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
140  tons,  to  Fremont  Turner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Chicago, 
Terre  Haute  &  Soutlrwestern  Railway  Company,  207-ft.  via- 
duct, Donovan,  111.,  186  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company ; 
Great  Falls  Iron  Works,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  foundry  build- 
ing, crane  runway,  &c.,  123  tons ;  Southwestern  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  building  at  Houston,  Texas,  .525 
tons,  to  Noelke-Richards  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  Black 
River  bridge  in  State  of  Washington,  145  tons,  to  Milwaukee 
Bridge  Company.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill,  1.58c. 
to  1.63c..  Chicago ;  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Plate  mills  are  not  running  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity and  business  is  a  little  slow.  We  quote  mill  prices 
at  1.58e.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  store  prices  1.80c.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Sheets. — Mills. are  running  at  about  three-fifths  capacity, 
and  there  is  no  great  volume  of  business  in  sight.  From 
present  indications  sheet  business  this  year  promises  to  be 
below  normal.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained.  We  quote 
Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets, 
2.38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c. :  No.  10  blue  annealed, 
1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10,  2.10c.  to 
2.20c.;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to 
2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.T5c. 

Bars. — Bar  iron  prices  in  this  market  are  being  better 
maintained  than  for  several  months.  This  is  not  taken  as 
an  indication  of  any  great  increase  in  business.  It  shows 
that  former  prices  were  based  on  the  desire  to  get  business 
rather  than  a  careful  figuring  of  costs.  Steel  bars  are  not  as 
active  as  last  week.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained  and 
are  as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars.  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.27%c. 
to  1.32%c. ;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to 
1.40c.,  all  Chicago.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.80c.  to 
1.90c. 

Wire  Products. — The  activity  usually  expected  with 
the  opening  of  spring  work  prevails  in  the  wire  market. 
Liberal  buying  is  reported  from  every  direction.  Jobbers' 
carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers. 


are  as  follows:  Plain  wire,  No.  9  and  coarser,  base,  1.78c.; 
wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c.;  galvanized, 
2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.;  galvanized,  2.28c.,  aU  Chi- 
cago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  principal  contracts  closed  in  this 
market  by  the  leading  interest  have  been  1000  tons,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  500  tons,  Dayton.  Ohio;  500  tons,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  and  400  tons,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  In  addition  about 
1000  tons  of  new  business  has  been  booked  from  numerous 
smaller  sources.  Inquiries  are  fairly  free  and  prices  re- 
main firm,  per  net  ton.  Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50; 
6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Mills  seem  to  be  pretty  well  supplied 
and  are  naming  their  own  prices.  Evidence  of  large  stocks 
continues  to  come  to  light,  and  this  week  the  Rock  Island 
is  out  with  a  list  totaling  2900  tons,  which  closes  March  28. 
The  principal  item  on  this  list  is  700  tons  of  No.  1  wroufht. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy's  list  of  last  week  was 
sold,  and  a  price  of  $11.35,  f.o.b.  seller's  tracks,  was  paid 
for  the  railroad  malleable.  The  entire  scrap  market  seems 
to  be  without  support.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers' 
works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as 
follows  per  gross  ton : 

Old    iron    rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 13.25  to  13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying   rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old    car    wheels 13.25  to  13.7.5 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.75  to  12.25 

Shoveling  steel 11.25  to  11.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   arch  bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel    angle    bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron   car   a.'cles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10,50  to  11,00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 11.00  to  11.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  axle   iuinings 8.00  to  8,50 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cist  and  mixed  borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.   1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   2   busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No,  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings, .  8.25  to  8.75 

Boiler    puuchings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  cast  scrap 11,75  to  12.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.75  to  10.25 

Railroad   malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Agricultural    malleable 10,00  to  10.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 

♦-►-♦ 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  28,  1911. 

The  general  undertone  of  the  market  is  strong.  Trans- 
actions in  pig  iron  have  generally  been  small,  and  little 
forward  business  is  moving,  but  prices  are  being  fully  main- 
tained. The  demand  for  finished  materials  appears  to  be 
well  sustained,  the  mills  in  some  cases  showing  a  larger 
output  than  for  many  months.  Few  very  large  orders  have 
been  placed,  although  the  number  of  smaller  propositions 
has  slightly  increased.  Structural  material  shows  the  most 
pronounced  gain.  The  demand  for  billets  drags,  and  forward 
business  shows  little  indication  of  early  favorable  develop- 
ment. A  slightly  better  demand  for  sheets  is  reported. 
Coke  is  dull.  The  old  material  market  is  inactive  and 
prices  in  the  leading  grades  again  show  a  decline. 

Iron  Ore. — Sales  are  reported  of  several  cargoes  of 
Swedish  ore,  for  early  delivery,  at  SMiC  a  unit,  to  furnaces 
in  this  district,  with  negotiations  pending  for  larger  quanti- 
ties for  extended  shipment.  Importations  at  this  port  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  March  25  included  one  cargo  each  of 
Cuban,  Swedish  and  Spanish  ore,  aggregating  14,318  tons, 
valued  at  $32,893. 

Pig  Iron. — Consumers  and  producers  are  both  closely 
watching  the  market  and  await  further  developments  before 
entering  into  negotiations  for  any  large  supplies  for  third 
quarter  or  more  extended  deliveries.  The  matter  of  prices 
is  the  important  factor.  Consumers  would  no  doubt  place 
business  at  the  present  range  if  sellers  would  accept  such 
orders,  but  as  the  latter  are  now  pretty  well  sold  up  for 
early  delivery,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  they  are, 
for  the  most  pan,  disposed  to  hold  out  for  a  higher  level 
for  third  quarter,  but  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
they  will  openly  quote  for  such  delivery.  The  indecision 
regarding  lake  ore  prices  has,  it  is  said,  considerable  to  do 
with  the  present  situation.  Under  prevailing  circumstances, 
producers  are  pretty  generally  satisfied  to  dispose  of  their 
current  make,  which  they  have  been  largely  able  to  do,  as  the 
volume  of  small  lot  business  is  good  and  deliveries  are  being 
fullv   taken   by   consumers.      The   bulk   of   the   business    has 
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been  in  lots  ranging  from  carloads  for  prompt  shipment  to 
a  few  hundred  tons  for  delivery  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter.  Probably  the  largest  proportion  of  such  sales 
has  been  made  at  ?15.75  to  $10  for  Xo.  2  X  foundry  iron, 
delivered  in  this  vicinity.  A  few  sellers,  however,  are  still 
willing  to  do  business  at  the  old  basis  of  $15.50.  There  is 
still  considerable  business  under  negotiation  in  low  grade 
iron.  One  Delaware  River  pipe  foundry  has  closed  for 
several  thousand  tons  for  early  delivery,  the  purchases  being 
made  in  various  sized  lots,  upward  of  500  tons  as  a  rule, 
from  different  sellers.  The  scarcity  of  the  supply  of  low 
grade  iron  for  early  delivery  in  this  district  is  becoming 
more  apparent  and  the  bulk  of  the  large  business  pending 
is  in  Southern  iron.  A  slightly  better  movement  in  Vir- 
ginia foundry  iron  is  reported,  although  little  of  the  busi- 
ness is  for  delivery  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Prices  are 
firm  at  $13,  furnace,  for  either  No.  2  X  or  No.  2  plain 
grades,  for  delivery  over  the  next  three  months.  The  lead- 
ing producer,  however,  still  holds  at  an  advance  over  that 
price  for  second  quarter  shipment.  There  has  been  some 
moderate  buying  of  forge  iron  for  rolling  mill  purposes. 
This  grade  is  becoming  scarce,  as  several  producers  have 
sold  their  near  future  supplies,  while  another  will  shortly 
blow  out  one  of  its  furnaces  for  needed  repairs.  While 
$14.75  may  still  be  done  for  this  grade,  sales  have  been 
made  at  $15  and  in  exceptional  cases  at  $15.25,  delivered. 
The  movement  in  the  steel  making  grades  of  iron  is  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  No  inquiry  for  basic  from  consumers 
in  this  district  is  reported,  and  prices  are  nominally  held 
at  the  level  at  which  business  was  recently  done.  Trans- 
actions in  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  confined  to  odd 
lot  buying  by  the  smaller  consumers  at  recent  quotations. 
For  delivery  in  buyers'  yards  in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
district,  the  following  range  of  prices  for  standard  brands, 
shipment  during  the  second  quarter,  range  as  follows: 

Eastern  Pennsylvania.  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  $16.00 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  plain 15.25  to  15.50 

Virginia.  No.  2   X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

ViriiSia    No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray    forge 14.75  to  15.25 

Q^gjP    15.25  to  15.50 

Standard   iow   phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — Notwifhstanding  the  low  price  made 
recently  for  a  large  block  for  extended  delivery,  sellers  iu 
this  district  maintain  quotations  for  moderate  and  small  lots 
for  second  quarter  and  last  half  of  the  year  shipment  at 
$37.25  to  $37.50,  Baltimore.  The  demand  from  consumers 
in  this  vicinity,  however,  is  still  of  an  unimportant  char- 
acter. 

Billets. — Eastern  makers  report  a  trifle  better  demand, 
although  still  mainly  for  small,  prompt  lots,  and  orders  en- 
tered aggregate  a  somewhat  better  total.  In  forging  billets 
a  few  moderate  orders  for  delivery  over  the  next  three 
months  have  been  placed.  As  there  is  no  apparent  scarcity 
in  sight,  consumers  still  show  no  interest  in  closing  busi- 
ness for  extended  delivery.  Prices  are  well  maintained, 
open  hearth  rolling  billets  being  quoted  at  $25.40,  and  or- 
dinary forging  billets,  $30.40,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Mills  continue  to  receive  a  very  fair  amount 
of  new  business  and  specifications  against  contracts  come 
out  freely.  March  rollings  have  been  heavier  than  for  some 
months,  and  it  is  believed  from  the  present  outlook  that 
they  will  continue  to  hold  recent  gains  in  the  productive 
rate.  Orders  have  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  class 
of  material,  but  cover  locomotive,  bridge,  tank,  boiler  and 
structural  plates.  Prices  are  being  firmly  maintained,  1.55c., 
minimum,  being  quoted  for  early  deliveries  in  this  territory. 

Structural  Material. — The  volume  of  business  placed 
and  in  prospect  is  more  favorable.  Several  good  proposi- 
tions, including  an  addition,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
sidered, to  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  requiring  about 
2700  tons.  The  Baltimore  Bargain  House  is  expected  to 
be  placed  this  week  by  the  general  contractor.  Some  little 
bridge  work  is  pending,  as  are  also  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings.  While  low  prices  are  still  reported  for  fabricated 
material,  plain  shapes  are  firmly  held  at  1.55c.,  minimum, 
delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  territory. 

Sheets. — Mills  have  taken  on  a  better  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  are  operating  for  the  most  part  at  full  capacity. 
Orders  are  mostly  confined  to  prompt  lots,  consumers  not 
being  inclined  to  anticipate  their  wants.  Prices  are  un- 
changed, recent  quotations  being  fully  maintained  by  East- 
ern makers,  who  quote  the  following  range  for  early  ship- 
ments: Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — The  demand  has  been  less  active,  although  a 
fair  inquiry  for  moderate  lots  is  reported.  The  recent  up- 
ward tendency  of  prices  of  iron  bars  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  checked  by  the  decreasing  demand.  The  minimum 
price  for  refined  iron  bars  is  1.30c.,  Eastern  mill,  although 
some  makers  still  adhere  to  1.35c.,  mill,  the  quotations  being 
equal  to  a  range  of  1.371,40.  to  ].45c.,  delivered  in  this  vicin- 


ity.    Steel  bars  are  in  moderate  demand  at  unchanged  prices, 
1.55c.,  delivered,  being  named. 

Coke. — The  demand  appears  to  be  less  urgent,  con- 
sumers again  largely  confining  them.selves  to  prompt  lot 
buying  rather  than  placing  extensive  contracts.  Negotia- 
tions are  pending  for  at  least  one  large  block  of  furnace 
coke.  Spot  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at  $1.65  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  while  for  extended  forward  delivery  quotations  range 
from  $1.90  to  $2.  Foundry  coke,  which  has  been  moviug 
quietly  in  small  and  moderate  lots,  is  quoted  at  $2.20  to 
.$2.40,  at  oven.  For  deliveries  in  this  district  the  following 
prices,  per  net  ton,  are  named : 

Conncllsville  furnace  coke $3.80  to  $4.15 

Foundry   coke 4. .35  to    4.55 

Mountain  I'umace  coke 3.40  to    3.75 

Foundry   coke 3.95  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — A  further  weakness  in  prices  of  some 
grades  is  reported,  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
consumers  and  the  fact  that  some  small  sellers  have  been 
compelled  to  move  holdings.  Consumers  are  now  pretty 
well  supplied  and  offering  prices  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  receded.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  has  been  sold 
in  small  lots  at  $13.75,  delivered,  although  mills  have  paid 
$14  for  choice  stock  in  lots  upward  of  1000  tons.  A  few 
hundred  ton  lots  of  turnings  have  been  moved  at  lower 
prices.  Railroad  wrought  has  also  sold  at  50c.  under  recent 
quotations.  The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was 
awarded  the  lot  of  ISOO  tons  of  Panama  scrap  sold  last 
week,  the  purchase  price  being  $12.80  per  ton,  on  cars.  Port 
Richmond  docks.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  named 
for  deliveries  iu  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia 
ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.75  to  $14.00 

Old  steel   rails,   rerolling 15.00  to  15.50 

Low    phosphorus    lieavy    melting    steel 

scrap    18.00  to  18.50 

Old   steel  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old   iron   axles 26.00  to  27.00* 

Old  iron  rails 18.50  to  19.00 

Old  car  wheels 14.00  to  14.50  ■ 

No.  1   railroad  wrought 16.50  to  17.00 

Wrought  Iron   pipe 13.75  to  14.25 

No.   1   forge  flre 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2  light  iron S.OO  to  8.50* 

Wrought    turnings 9.50  to  10.00 

Cast   borings 9.25  to  9.75 

Machinery   cast 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad   malleable 12.50  to  13.00* 

Grate   bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate 11.00  to  11.50    ■ 

•  Nominal, 

4«» 

Birmingheim 

BiK.MiNGHAM,  AxA.,  March  27,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — The  demand  has  been  comparatively  light, 
with  the  majority  of  transactions  involving  prompt  or  near- 
by deliveries.  Report  is  made  of  the  -sale  of  6000  tons  for 
shipment  over  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  without  spe- 
cific information  as  to  the  price.  The  small  lots  that  were 
sold  for  prompt  shipment  brought  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  foundry,  except  for  the  grades  below  No.  3,  which 
carried  premiums  of  25c.  to  50c.  per  ton.  A  very  attrac- 
tive tonnage  of  charcoal  iron  and  special  coke  iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  car  wheels  was  sold,  as  well  as  a  round  lot 
of  basic  iron.  This  last  is  understood  to  have  brought  a 
price  equivalent  to  $11,  Birmingham,  and  was  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  quotations  that  are  being  made  on  foundry 
grades  for  delivery  during  the  last  half  name  an  advance 
of  50c.  per  ton  over  the  $11  schedule,  with  $11.25  consid- 
ered a  compromise  price  for  strictly  third  quarter  deliver- 
ies. The  tonnage  that  has  been  sold  at  those  figures  is 
very  small.  Within  the  week  there  has  been  a  persistent 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  large  interest  would  ac- 
cept deliveries  over  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  $11.  In 
view  of  the  tonnage  that  was  offered  the  producing  interests 
at  such  figures  as  these  just  mentioned,  and  was  not  accept- 
ed, there  is  some  disposition  to  discredit  the  rumor  referred 
to;  however,  the  preference  for  certain  grades  now  being 
produced  in  this  district  gradually  becomes  more  pronounced, 
and  concessions  from  the  asking  price  in  some  quarters  of 
the  market  would  not  necessarily  affect  all  quotations.  The 
tonnage  actually  sold  for  delivery  prior  to  July  1  is  quite 
equal  to  expectations  at  the  time  quotations  on  forward  de- 
liveries were  advanced,  and  the  movement  so  far  this  month 
is  even  larger  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  additions  will  be  made  to  the  active  producing  ca- 
pacity within  at  least  60  days. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  order  book  entries  of  local  pro- 
ducers were  not  increased  during  the  week  by  the  addition 
of  any  large  contracts,  but  the  volume  of  small  orders  placed 
was  quite  satisfactory.  Higher  asking  prices  than  those 
last  quoted  bave  been  named  for  the  small  sizes  of  water 
pipe,  and  in  view  of  the  continued  shortage  in  the  produc- 
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■tion  an  advance  in  all  quotations  is  not  considered  unwar- 
ranted. There  has  been  no  announcement  of  municipal  let- 
tings  of  importance  other  than  has  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns.  The  requirement  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  still  being  held  in  abeyance.  We  quote  revised  quo- 
tations on  water  pipe  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  cars 
here:  4  to  6  in.,  $23;  8  to  12  in.,  $22;  over  12-m.,  average 
$21,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe.  These  quotations 
are  believed  to  correctly  represent  the  market  for  small 
orders,  but  on  large  municipal  contracts  are  probably  sub- 
ject  to   shading. 

Old  Material. — There  is  a  stronger  demand  for  old 
«ar  wheels,  and  all  wrought  grades  have  been  moving  at  a 
larger  rate.  A  small  lot  of  light  cast  and  stove  plate  was 
recently  sold  at  a  slight  concession,  but  with  this  exception 
no  report  has  been  made  of  any  dealer's  attempt  to  force 
a  market  at  the  expense  of  quotations.  The  reports  from 
the  consuming  interests  recently  received  indicate  a  fairly 
satisfactory  rate  of  consumption,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
tonnage  in  the  hands  of  such  concerns  is  being  awaited  with 
interest.  ITie  additions  that  are  being  made  to  dealers' 
stocks  are  of  little  consequence  comparatively.  We  con- 
tinue to  quote  asking  prices  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
■cars  here : 

Old  Iron   axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  1   machinery 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  ]   steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  cai-  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  29,  1911.— (Bj/  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  and  sales  are  lighter  than  for  some 
time.  Reports  from  St.  Louis  branches  show  there  has  been 
some  buying  of  basic  in  that  territory,  but  orders  closed  by 
local  agencies  are  for  carload  to  100-ton  lots.  The  inquiries 
from  Michigan  consumers  for  Southern  foundry,  previously 
mentioned,  are  still  open,  and  there  is  a  new  one  from  that 
district  for  500  tons  of  foundry  iron,  prompt  shipment  re- 
quired, that  will  probably  be  placed  with  a  Northern  fur- 
nace. A  nearby  melter  is  asking  for  300  tons  of  Southern 
No.  2  foundry,  100  tons  of  malleable  and  100  tons  of  high 
manganese,  all  for  second  quarter  delivery.  Indiana  con- 
tinues to  furnish  a  few  requests  for  prices  on  small  lots  of 
foundry  iron,  principally  for  movement  before  July  1.  In 
the  face  of  a  limited  demand  prices  have  not  weakened  and 
for  spot  shipment  $11,  Birmingham,  and  $11:,  Ironton,  on 
No.  2  foundry,  are  strictly  maintained.  However,  deliveries 
have  been  extended  and  at  these  figures  third  quarter 
contracts  can  be  made,  and  in  a  few  instances  Southern 
No.  2  foundry  has  been  bought  at  $11,  with  shipments  run- 
ning throughout  the  entire  year.  Malleable  is  listless  and  is 
quoted  at  $14  to  $14.25,  at  furnace.  It  is  reported  that  the 
melt  of  foundry  iron  is  gradually  increasing,  and  as  yard 
stocks  are  not  very  heavy  an  improvement  in  the  buying 
situation  may  develop  sooner  than  is  now  anticipated.  Based 
on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from 
Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first 
quarter : 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry 14  25 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Soutliern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14  75 

Southeru  coke.  No.  2  soft 14  'o 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  2 15  ''0 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  3 14.70 

Standard  Southern  ear  wheel 25  25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

{Bv  Mail.) 

Coke. — A  few  foundry  coke  contracts  have  expired,  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  that  will  be  completed  next  month, 
but  there  has  been  very  little  contracting,  and  foundry  coke 
buying  has  been  confined  mostly  to  a  limited  number  of 
cars  to  fill  nearby  requirements.  Prices  for  foundry  coke 
are  the  same  in  all  three  fields  and  range  from  $1.95  to  $2 
per  net  ton.  at  oven,  for  spot  .shipment,  to  $2.25  on  con- 
tracts, and  in  some  ca.ses  the  last  named  figures  are  ad- 
vanced for  special  brands.  Furnace  coke  appears  to  be 
lagging  a  little,  and  while  there  has  been  no  change  in 
prices  it  is  understood  that  a  firm  offer  would  shade  quota- 
ble prices  at  least  5c.  per  ton.  For  domestic  users  a  small 
lot  of  Pocahontas  coke  was  bought  at  $1.75,  at  oven,  with 
shipment    extended    through    the    first    half.      For    prompt 


shipment  in  the  Pocahontas,  Wise  County  and  Connells- 
ville  districts,  furnace  coke  is  obtainable  around  $1.55  to 
$1.65  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  with  the  usual  advances  on  con- 
tracts. 

Finished  Material. — Last  week  was  reported  as  being 
reasonably  good,  but  the  present  one  opens  with  a  smaller 
number  of  inquiries,  and  mill  agencies  generally  anticipate 
a  rather  dull  period  until  after  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
are  rendered  in  the  trust  cases.  In  direct  opposition  to  this 
theory  is  the  fact  that  structural  material  is  being  con- 
tracted for  more  freely  than  is  any  other  line  of  finished  ma- 
terial— an  indication  that  building  operations  are  not  on 
the  wane.  Mill  prices  remain  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh  basis, 
and  local  warehouse  quotations  are  from  1.85e.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — Business  is  very  quiet,  and  no  change 
is  looked  for  by  local  dealers  for  several  weeks.  Sellers  of 
scrap  have  acquired  the  same  indifference  that  buyers  have 
lately  been  exhibiting,  and  the  tonnage  being  moved  is  very 
light.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio 
and   Cincinnati,   are  as   follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $12.00  to  $12.50 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 5.00  to  5.50 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 6.00  to  6.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 11.00  to  11.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton S.OO  to  9.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 17.00  to  17.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8.50  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.50  to  15.50 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.50  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton..   11.00  to  11.50 


The  Globe  Iron  Company,  manufacturer  of  high  silicon 
softeners,  Jackson,  Ohio,  has  given  the  Domhoff  &  Joyce 
Company,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  the  exclusive  sales  agency  for 
Globe  r'i?  iron  in  the  Western  territory  outside  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

»  «  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  March  27,  1911. 

'Transactions  in  pig  iron  have  included  no  large  ton- 
nages, but  merchant  sellers  report  a  continued  demand  from 
small  consumers.  Business  in  coke  has  been  of  considerable 
volume.  T'he  leading  car  works  is  increasing  its  force  of 
employees,  and  railroad  buying  of  track  material  is  better. 
The  demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel  is  improving,  and  the 
call  for  finished  metals  is  normal  for  the  season.  Scrap 
iron  and  steel  continue  dull. 

Pig  Iron. — While  the  leading  sales  agencies  report  the 
past  week  quite  dull,  merchant  sellers  state  that  business 
with  small  consumers  has  been  keeping  up  well,  and  one 
house  claims  that  March  will  prove  to  be  the  best  month 
in  the  past  six.  The  representative  of  a  leading  Southern 
producer  states  that  his  business  for  the  present  month  is 
proving  satisfactory.  Among  the  inquiries  noted  are  500  to 
1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  for  shipment  over  the  last 
half;  200  tons  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  for  prompt  deliv- 
ery ;  1000  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  analysis  iron,  for  shipment 
over  the  last  half.  Among  the  sales  reported  are  360  tons 
of  ferromanganese,  for  shipment  over  the  last  half,  and  about 
600  tons  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry  to  various  parties  for 
prompt  and  deferred  delivery.  In  so  far  as  it  is  claimed  that 
No.  2  Southern  foundry  cannot  be  bought  at  less  than  $11, 
Birmingham,  even  for  cash  and  spot  shipment,  the  market 
is  stronger,  but  it  has  changed  front  from  a  seller's  to  a 
buyer's  market,  owing  to  a  slacking  up  in  the  demand  from 
large  consumers.  While  some  agencies  are  holding  No.  2 
Southern  at  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for  shipment  over  the  last 
half,  it  is  reported  that  it  can  be  bought  for  that  delivery 
at  $11.  With  large  intending  purchasers,  no  other  delivery 
is  of  interest,  as  they  are  pretty  well  stocked  or  covered 
for  their  wants  to  July  1.  We  quote  No.  2  Northern  foun- 
dry at  $14,  Ironton,  Ohio,  for  shipment  prior  to  July  1, 
and  $14.-50  for  last  half. 

Coke. — ^There  was  pretty  free  buying  of  coke  reported 
for  the  week.  Among  the  sales  mentioned  are  4000  tons 
of  Connellsville  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year;  5000  tons  of  Stonega  foundry  for  shipment 
over  the  last  half;  4500  tons  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt 
shipment.  An  inquiry  for  10  cars  of  Connellsville  foundry 
for  immediate  shipment  is  mentioned. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  inquiry  is  reported 
for  light  rails  from  coal  mines.  Structural  material  is  in 
improved  demand.  Business  in  steel  bars  is  moderate,  owing 
to  lower  prices  for  iron.  There  is  more  doing  in  track  ma- 
terial, and  the  sale  of  24,000  tie  plates  to  the  Terminal 
Railroad  is  mentioned. 

Old  Material. — The  market  for  scrap  iron  and  steel 
shows  no  improvement.  Owing  to  dealers  carrying  pretty 
large  stocks  verj-  little  is  doing  even  in  that  direction,  and  con- 
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sumers  will  not  purchase  except  at  considerable  concessions. 
For  light  sections  of  relaying  rails,  there  is  a  demand  from 
lumber  interests.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  mainly  for  in- 
ventory purposes.  There  were  no  railroad  offerings  the 
past  week.  We  continue  our  quotations,  but  the  market  is 
easier.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St. 
Louis: 

Old  iron  rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old   steel   mils,   reroUing 13.00  to    13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  S  ft 12.00  to    12.50 

Kela.lng  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.50  to    24.00 

Old  car  whoels 12.50  to    13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to    12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .    11.00  to    11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  fish  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron    car   a-sles 18.00  to  18.50 

Stee'  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Hallway    springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tites.  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed   borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    hushellng 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. . .  8.00  to  8.50 

No.  I  cast  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   malleable 9.00  to  9.50 

.\gricultiiral  malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Pipes  and  Hues 8.00  to  8.50 

Kailroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

F.  C.  Pullen,  who  for  several  years  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  business  department  of  the  Evansville  Gas 
&  Electric  Light  Company,  has  become  connected  with  the 
St  Louis  office  of  the  Domhoflf-Joyce  Company,  as  salesman 
for  pig  iron  and  coal. 

The  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  §500,000  to  $600,000. 

The  contract  for  the  new  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation Building  has  been  awarded  to  the  Selden-Brick 
Construction  Company.  It  is  to  be  a  five-story  structure 
and  will  cost  §250,000. 

Buffalo 

BcFFAi-o,  March  28,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Orders  aggregating  about  10.000  tons  of 
foundry  and  malleable  grades  for  New  England  and  New 
York  State  points  are  reported  placed,  principally  for  first 
half  delivery,  and  some  orders  for  basic,  chiefly  of  small 
tonnage,  have  been  taken.  New  inquiry  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  last  half  delivery,  and  furnaces  are  still  reluct- 
ant to  bid  on  extended  forward  deliveries.  Shipments  on 
contracts  have  been  heavy.  Some  furnaces  are  seeking 
current  delivery  business  a  little  more  aggressively,  and  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  advanced  schedule  of  prices  quoted 
recently  seems  to  have  relaxed  to  some  extent,  with  a 
consequent  easing  off  equivalent  to  about  25e.  per  ton  on 
most  grades.  Other  furnaces  report  that  what  business  is 
being  taken  is  at  the  recently  established  higher  schedule 
level.  Some  off  grade  malleable  has  been  sold  at  §14,  but 
the  regular  grade  is  held  at  §14.25  to  §14.50,  some  furnaces 
asking  §15.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  first 
half: 

No.   1   X  foundry $14.50  to  $15.00 

No.   2  X  foundry 14.25  to  14.75 

No.  2  plain 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    :'.    foundry 13.75  to  14.25 

Gray    forge 13.50  to  14.00 

Malleable    14.25  to  15.00 

Basic    14.50  to  15.00 

Chnnoal    17.00  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Current  orders  in  steel  bars, 
small  shapes,  plates  and  plain  structural  material  are  com- 
ing forward  in  fairly  good  volume,  both  as  regards  number 
and  tonnage,  and  specifications  on  existing  contracts  keep 
up  well.  Some  business  is  being  done  in  plates  and  in 
squares  for  axles  with  automobile  manufacturers ;  also  in 
cold  rolled  steel  with  the  same  trade.  Considerable  new 
work  for  traction  and  steam  lines  in  Canada  is  being  esti- 
mated on.  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  last  week.  Fresh 
inquiries  are  coming  out  for  fabricated  structural  material 
and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  large  amount  of  spring  and 
summer  work  in  this  line.  Figures  will  soon  be  taken  for 
a  loft  and  light  manufacturing  building  for  the  Niagara 
Garment  Company,  Buffalo,  requiring  about  200  tons;  for 
the  steel  superstructure  for  the  new  water  works  tunnel  in- 
take, Buffalo,  100  tons,  and  for  the  International  Hotel 
convention  hall  and  theater  and  the  remodeling  of  the 
Cataract  House.  Niagara  Falls,  requiring  several  hundred 
tons.  Bids  will  also  be  received  the  first  week  in  April  for 
steel    for  a    six-story   warehou.se    for   the    Syracuse   Chilled 


Plow  Company,  Syracuse.  The  Buffalo  Structural  Steel 
Company  has  received  contract  for  the  steel,  125  tons,  for 
the  addition  to  the  Brunner  Baking  Company's  plant,  Buf- 
falo. The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Company  will  fabricate  and 
erect  the  steel  for  the  Niagara  Radiator  &  Boiler  Company's 
plant  addition  at  North  Tonawanda,  100  tons ;  also  the  steel 
for  power  house  and  wheel  pit  addition  for  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  Niagara  Falls.  The  Wurtz  &  Son 
Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  has  the  contract  for  the  steel  for  the 
addition  to  the  Buffalo  Bolt  Company's  plant,  North  Tona- 
wanda, N.  Y.,  100  tons,  and  the  Syracuse  Bridge  Company 
for  the  steel  work  for  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  de  Padua, 
Syracuse. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  a  general  weakening  in 
the  pricp  of  scrap,  amounting  to  50c.  to  75c.  per  ton  in 
practically  all  lines,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  current 
contracts  are  nearing  completion  and  mills  are  suspending 
shipments  temporarily.  New  buying  is  very  limited,  con- 
sumers purchasing  only,  for  current  needs.  We  therefore 
revise  prices  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel $13.00  to  $13.25 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17.25  to  17.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.50  to  15.75 

No.  ]  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.50  to  14.75 

Old  steel  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Old   iron   axles 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 14.50  to  14.75 

Railroad   malleable 13.75  to  14.00 

Boiler  plate 11.50  to  11.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 11.75  to  12.25 

Pipe    10.00  to  10.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  7.25  to  7.75 

Clean   cast   borings 6.75  to  7.00 


The  Buffalo  Bolt  Company,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
has  let  contract  for  a  new  building.  50  x  250  ft.,  to  be 
added  to  its  plant.  This  building  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  machinery  for  wire  drawing.  Contracts  are  also 
soon  to  be  let  for  other  new  buildings. 
♦-•-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  March  28,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — A  few  more  reservations  of  1911  ore  have 
been  made,  the  seller  declining  to  name  prices,  which  will 
be  at  the  market  that  will  be  established  later.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  anything  will  be  done  regarding  prices  for  several 
weeks,  or  until  consumers  appear  ready  to  place  contracts 
for  a  fair  tonnage.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  Range 
Bessemer,  §5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer.  §4,75 ;  Old  Range  non- 
Bessemer.  $4.20 :  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  §4. 

Pig  Iron. — Fewer  inquiries  are  coming  out  than  in  the 
previous  few  weeks,  and  sales  of  only  a  small  tonnage  are 
reported.  Shipments  are  slightly  better,  but  the  general 
foundry  situation  shows  little  change,  and  few  consumers 
of  foundry  iron  are  taking  any  interest  in  the  matter  of 
covering  for  the  last  half.  The  largest  sale  reported  is 
1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  for  the  second  and  third  quarter. 
A  consumer  in  northern  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1000 
tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  second  quarter  delivery.  Local 
furnaces  are  holding  firmly  to  $14  for  No.  2  foundry  for 
the  second  quarter  and  $14.50  for  the  last  half.  Valley 
furnaces  quote  No.  2  foundry  at  §13.75  to  $14  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  and  $14,25  to  §14..o0  for  the  last  half.  The 
§14.25  quotation,  however,  appears  to  be  becoming  more 
general.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter  we 
quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Northern   foundry.   No.    1 14.50 

Northern   foundrv.   No.    2 14.25 

Northern   foimdry.   No.   3 14.00 

Gray    forge 13.50 

Southern   foimdry.    No.    2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon IS.OO 

Coke. — There  is  no  inquiry  for  furnace  grades.  A  few 
contracts  for  foundry  coke  for  the  last  half  have  been 
closed,  but  consumers  generally  do  not  appear  ready  to 
cover  for  their  last  half  requirements.  We  quote  standard 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  §1.60  to  §1.65  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  $1.75  to  .$2  for  the  last 
half.  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  t" 
§2.15  for  spot  shipment  and  §2.25  to  §2.50  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mill  agencies  continue  to  get 
a  good  volume  of  small  current  orders  and  specifications  on 
contracts.  The  ore  handling  plant  to  be  erected  by  the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Cleveland  will  require  2500  to  2700  tons  of 
structural  shapes,  orders  for  which  will  be  placed  by  the 
builder  in  lots  as  required.  The  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron 
Company.  Cleveland,  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  technical 
high  school  in  Cleveland,  requiring  330  tons.  The  Fere., 
Marquette  Railroad  has  let  contracts  for  bridges  aggregating 
1200  tons.     Of  this,  700  tons  went  to  the  American  Bridge 
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Company,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  the  King 
Bridge  Company,  the  Lacliawanna  Bridge  Company  and  the 
Wisconsin  Bridge  Company.  The  county  commissioners  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Cleveland,  will  receive  bids  April  29  for 
the  Dunham  road  grade  elimination  of  the  Pennsylvania  & 
\\Tieeling  and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  near  Cleveland,  requir- 
ing 400  tons.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has  decided  to  repair 
the  Central  viaduct  in  Cleveland  and  will  receive  bids  for 
this  work,  requiring  400  tons,  late  in  the  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  similar  work  already  pending,  considerable  grade 
crossing  elimination  work  is  in  prospect  in  Cleveland.  Some 
of  the  mill  agencies  are  taking  steel  bar  contracts  for  the 
entire  last  half  at  current  prices.  Others  are  limiting  these 
contracts  to  the  third  quarter  and  have  opened  their  books 
for  structural  and  plate  contracts  for  the  same  delivery. 
Steel  bars,  plates  and  striictural  material  are  firm  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets  continues  moderate  and 
prices  are  being  firmly  maintained.  The  demand  for  light 
rails  in  carload  lots  has  become  quite  active.  Somewhat 
better  inquiry  is  coming  out  for  forging  billets.  The  demand 
for  iron  bars  is  not  active.  Prices  are  firm,  the  minimum 
quotation  being  1.30c.,  Cleveland. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  very  quiet,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  activity  has  resulted  in  a  further  weakening  of 
prices.  The  Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  which  is  a 
new  buyer  of  scrap,  has  purchased  1500  tons  of  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  at  about  $13,  delivered,  and  is  in  the  market  for 
2000  to  3000  tons  more,  for  which  it  is  offering  the  same 
price.  Some  of  the  local  consumers  are  holding  back  on 
shipments,  being  well  filled  up.  Yard  dealers  are  buying 
very  little  for  stock  at  present.  We  have  reduced  quota- 
tions 2oc.  to  50c.  a  ton  on  borings,  turnings  and  busheling. 
Prices  on  some  other  grades  are  largely  nominal,  and  in- 
quiries would  probably  bring  out  prices  slightly  lower  than 
quotations.  Dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland, 
are  as  follows : 

Old   steel    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy   meltins  steel 12.75  to  13.00 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Kelaylng  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Railroad    malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland; 

Iron   car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 


Cast  borings 6.50  to 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  .  .  7.25  to 

Steel  axle   turnings 9.00  to 

No.   1   busheling 11.00  to 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to 

No.    1    cast 11.75  to 

Stove  plate 11.00  to 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to 


7.00 
7.75 
9.25 
11.50 
13.25 
12.00 
11.25 
11.50 
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THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


March.    Lake. 

23 12.50 

24 12.50 

25 12.50 

27 12.50 

28 12.50 

29 12.50 


Copper,  New  York, 
Electro 
lytic. 


12.25 
12.25 

12.25 
12.25 

12.25 
12.25 


\  40.75  j 


41.20 
41.25 
41.25 


St.      New 
Louis.  York. 
4.30      5.60 
5.60 


-Spelter. - 


4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 


4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 


5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 


St. 
Louis. 

5.45 
5.45 

5.45 
5.45 

5.45 
5.45 


For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks  the  price  of  spot  tin 
is  close  to  the  importation  cost.  Good  sales  of  copper  have 
been  made  but  prices  are  unsteady.  Lead  has  advanced 
sharply  on  the  strength  of  a  good  buying  movement.  Buyers 
are  neglecting  spelter,  and  reports  of  price  cutting  are  cur- 
rent. 

Copper. — While  good  sales  of  copper  have  been  made  to 
consumers  in  need  of  stocks,  the  general  attitude  of  buyers 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  waiting  for  lower  prices. 
It  is  believed  that  if  sellers  would  reduce  their  quotations 
to  12.12%c.  for  electrolytic  there  would  be  heavy  buying, 
as  intimation  has  beeu  given  to  that  effect  by  a  number  of 
large  consumers.  Manufacturers  of  copper  wire  have  come 
into  the  market  with  inquiries  for  good  round  lots  and  some 
of  them  have  been  obliged  to  place  orders  at  the  prevailing 
quotation.  Street  railway  developments  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  are  bringing  out  a  good  call  for  copper, 
and  the  promised  buying  movement  seems  to  be  only  delayed 
by  a  test  of  endurance  between  the  sellers  and  buyers.  The 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Copper  Producers'  Association, 
covering  the  March  statistics,  is  not  much  of  a  factor  in 
the  present  situation,  as  all  concerned  admit  that  consump- 
tion during  the  month  has  not  been  large  while  the  March 
exports  to  date  have  only  amounted  to  17,996  tons,  with  but 
two   days'   shipments   to   be   heard    from.      Lake   copper    is 


freely  offered  at  12.50c.  and  electrolytic  at  12.25c.  for  spot 
delivery.  During  the  week  the  price  of  lake  has  been  shaded 
in  the  case  of  a  few  sales  of  outside  lots.  The  London 
market  to-day  closed  steady  with  spot  quoted  at  £54  lis.  3d. 
and  futures  £55  2s.  Od.  The  sales  were  200  tons  of  spot 
and  150  tons  of  futures. 

Pig  Tin. — The  pig  tin  market  is  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition,  from  the  consumers'  standpoint,  than  it  has  beea 
in  several  months.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  spot 
tin  could  be  bought  within  a  few  points  of  the  cost  of  im- 
portation, and  on  Friday  and  Monday  the  sales  were  made 
at  prices  corresponding  to  the  Loudon  quotation.  The  sit- 
uation was  relieved  greatly  on  Monday  when  the  steamer 
Minneapolis  arrived  with  715  tons,  as  arrangements  were 
made  to  discliarge  the  cargo  in  unusually  quick  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  tin  thus  received  was  available  for  de- 
livery yesterday,  and  the  entire  cargo  will  be  included  in 
the  March  deliveries.  It  is  known  that  the  March  deliveries 
of  tin  were  exceedingly  heavy  and  perhaps  record-breaking, 
being  about  4500"  tons.  The  stock  on  hand  March  1  was 
1227  tons,  and  this  added  to  the  arrivals  of  .>535  tons  makes 
the  total  available  tin  for  the  month  6762  tons.  The  deal- 
ers did  not  do  much  business  during  the  week,  as  most  of 
the  tin  delivered  had  been  contracted  for  weeks  ago.  There 
was  some  good  trading  on  Friday  when  about  250  tons 
changed  hands,  and  the  sales  were  mostly  to  consumers. 
Tin  is  still  offered  at  above  40c.,  but  the  consumption  is 
also  so  unusually  good  that  the  price  does  not  seem  to 
be  greatly  inflated.  In  London  to-day  the  market  closed 
steady,  with  spot  quoted  at  £187  15s.  and  futures  £186  lOs. 
Sales  of  spot  were  100  tons  and  futures  5.j0  tons.  Tin  sold 
this  afternoon  at  41.25c.  in  New  York. 

Tin  Plates. — The  mills  are  busy  on  can  makers'  speci- 
fications, but  the  demand  from  other  sources  is  not  very 
large.  The  railroads  were  expected  to  be  good  customers 
for  tin  plates  at  this  time,  but  no  demand  has  developed  from 
that  source.  Quotations  on  100-lb.  coke  plates  continue  at 
$3.94. 

Lead. — Outside  sellers  of  lead  are  doing  a  good  business, 
and  the  buying  movement  extends  all  over  the  East.  Con- 
sumers came  into  the  market  on  Thursday,  and  the  price 
was  run  up  to  4.45c.,  New  York.  Even  that  price  was  con- 
sidered attractive,  as  an  excellent  business  was  done  both 
here  and  in  St.  Louis.  Contractors  who  use  a  great  deal 
of  lead  in  conduit  work  have  been  taking  large  quantities  of 
lead  and  sellers  are  steadily  stiffening  their  terms.  The 
leading  interest  continues  to  keep  its  price  firm  at  4.50c., 
New  York,  although  its  quotations  are  relatively  closer  to 
outside  sellers'  prices  in  other  markets.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  general  market  will  shortly  advance  to  the 
figure  asked  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company. 
To-day  lead  could  be  had  in  St.  Louis  for  4.30c.  and  in  New 
York,  4.45c. 

Spelter. — The  spelter  market  is  ragged,  and,  while  many 
leading  sellers  continue  to  demand  5.65c.,  New  York,  it  Is 
certain  that  this  price  is  being  cut  from  three  to  five  points 
in  order  to  induce  sales.  Buyers  are  indifferent,  and  know- 
ing that  concessions  are  being  made  they  are  shopping  about 
a  great  deal  before  placing  orders  for  what  little  they 
need.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  very  uncertain,  and  while 
5.45c.  is  generally  quoted  there,  some  large  sellers  are  offer- 
ing inducements  under  that  price. 

Antimony. — The  market  is  dull.  Consumers  are  taking 
no  interest  in  the  situation  and  are  placing  only  small 
orders.  Cookson's  is  nominal  at  9.50c. ;  Hallett's,  9.12iic. ; 
Hungarian  and  Chinese  grades,  8.00c.  Hallett's  and  Hun- 
garian grades  can  be  bought  at  5  to  15  points  under  the 
above  quotations  for  delivery  during  .June  and  July. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  dull  but  steady.  Selling 
quotations  are  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,   heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy   machine   composition 10. .50  to  10.75 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,  tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  March  28. — Prices  for  metals  are 
without  change  this  week.  These  prices  are  being  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  any  brisk  trading.  We  quote  Chi- 
cago prices  as  follows :  Casting  copper,  12%c. ;  lake,  1234c., 
in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment ;  small  lots,  14c.  to  %c. 
higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads,  iiy^P- ;  small  lots,  43%c. ;  lead, 
desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.,  for  50-ton  lots :  corroding. 
4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots;  in  carloads,  2%c.  per  100 
lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.50c.  to  5.55c. ;  Cookson's  antimony, 
1014c.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc,  in  small  lots ;  sheet 
zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb.  casks. 
On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots :  Copper 
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wire,  crucible  shapes,  12%c. ;  copper  bottoms,  10'4c. ;  copper 
clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yellow  brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe, 
4%c.;  zinc,  4%c. ;  pewter,  No.  1,  29c.;  tin  foil,  32c;  block 
tin  pipe,  35c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  March  27.— I>ead  is  strong  at  4.30c. 
to  4.321,^. ;  spelter  quiet  at  r).40e.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis. 
Zinc  ore  is  quiet,  quoted  at  $37  to  $40  per  ton,  Joplin  base. 
Tin  is  stronger,  at  40.85c.;  antimony  (Cookson's)  un- 
changed at  9.&5c. ;  lake  copper,  12.85c. ;  electrolytic,  12.60c., 
all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  is  normal 
for  the  season. 


New  York 

New  York,  March  29,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Conditions  have  changed  little  in  the  past 
week,  either  as  to  prices  or  volume  of  business.  The  foun- 
dry industry  is  feeling  its  way  along,  and  the  average  melter 
of  iron,  having  a  supply  contracted  for  that  will  last  well 
into  the  second  quarter  and  in  some  cases  into  midsummer, 
is  not  interested  in  deliveries  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
While  the  volume  of  inquiry  is  not  large,  a  number  of  trans- 
actions have  been  put  through  on  the  initiative  of  furnace 
companies,  and  what  is  done  in  this  way  does  not  get  much 
publicity.  The  furnaces  seem  to  be  maintaining  their  atti- 
tude as  to  prices  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarter,  and  are 
not  accepting  the  offers  commonly  made  which  are  on  the 
basis  of  early  delivery  prices.  Some  business  has  been 
done  with  New  York  State  foundries,  largely  by  furnaces 
in  the  Buffalo  district.  On  Eastern  business  from  Buffalo 
the  canal  rate  is  now  a  factor,  where  deliveries  are  to 
begin  in  April.  \\Tiereas  one  year  ago  furnaces  were  quot- 
ing an  Eastern  delivery  price  and  assuming  responsibility 
for  fluctuations  in  canal  freights,  they  are  now  quoting 
f.o.b.  boat  at  Buffalo,  so  that  the  buyer  assumes  the  risks 
of  the  freight  market.  Last  year's  freights  were  as  a  rule 
higher  than  the  basis  used  by  the  furnaces  in  early  season 
sales.  A  large  inquiry  for  foundry  iron  has  come  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  and  a  Connecticut  valve 
company  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons.  Buying  by  New 
Jersey  foundries  has  been  light.  Local  sellers  have  received 
the  inquiry  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  for  6000  tons  of  basic  iron.  The  negotiations 
involve  some  arrangement  for  shipment  by  vessels  bringing 
Newfoundland  ore  to  the  Delaware  River.  A  moderate  lot 
of  basic  from  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  furnace  has  been 
taken  by  a  New  Jersey  steel  foundry.  We  quote  Udewater 
deliveries  as  follows :  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.75  to 
§16;  No.  2  X,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  plain,  $15.25  to 
$15.50;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $16;  No.  2, 
$15.25  to  $15.-50. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — March  will  close  about  on 
a  par  with  February,  and  no  marked  increase  in  activity 
is  in  sight.  However,  present  conditions  are  fairly  satis- 
factory and  are  expected  to  continue.  Plates  and  bars,  both 
iron  and  steel,  are  not  in  very  good  demand,  but  orders  are 
being  received  in  suiBcient  volume  to  keep  the  mills  at  about 
three-quarters  capacity,  and  all  prices  are  firm.  The  week 
has  seen  fewer  structural  contracts  closed  than  its  two 
predecessors,  but  some  good  tonnages  were  taken  and  more 
are  developing.  The  Quebec  Bridge  has  come  to  the  fore 
again,  and  it  is  now  reported  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge 
Company,  organized  with  a  view  to  building  this  bridge, 
has  had  its  design  approved  and  will  fabricate  the  struc- 
ture and  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  will  supply  the 
60,000  tons  of  material  required.  The  American  Building 
Company's  project  is  taking  more  definite  shape,  and  if  it 
goes  through  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  will  doubtless 
have  the  contract  and  the  American  Bridge  Company  the 
steel.  The  purpose  is  to  build  10  unit  warehouses  with 
light  manufacturing  facilities,  in  Boston,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  at  the  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn,  and  if  these 
are  successful  more  will  be  built.  It  is  uncertain  what  ton- 
nage will  be  involved  in  the  initial  10  buildings,  but  pos- 
sibly as  high  as  15,000  tons.  No  award  has  been  made  on 
the  Trinity  Corporation's  printing  building,  which  will  take 
2800  tons,  nor  on  the  1500  tons  of  bridge  material  for  the 
Western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  Lehigh 
&  New  England's  bridge  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1600  tons,  has 
been  given  to  the  American  Bridge  Company.  The  Boston 
&  Albany  is  inquiring  for  several  small  bridges  aggregating 
about  1000  tons;  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  two 
bridges  near  Rochester,  requiring  together  about  500  tons ; 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  a  truss  span  near  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
of  300  tons,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  a  bridge  over  Oil  Creek, 
of  400  tons.  The  steel  for  the  Epstein  Building,  or  Balti- 
more Bargain  Store,  2400  tons,  has  been  awarded  by  the 
general  contractor,  the  Noel  Construction  Company,  to 
Dietrich  Brothers.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Construction 
Company  has  the  700  tons  for  the  grand  stand  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  through  the  Ochs  Construction 


Company,  general  contractor,  and  the  Leh  building  in  the 
same  city,  requiring  about  the  same  tonnage  of  steel,  has 
been  awarded  the  Guerber  Engineering  Company.  Bids  are 
in  and  the  contract  is  expected  to  be  closed  this  week  for 
the  1000  tons  for  the  Jarmulowski  bank  building  at  Canal 
and  Orchard  streets.  New  York  City.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed :  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars, 
1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York. 
Store  prices  for  plain  material  and  plates.  New  Y'ork,  are 
1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Ferroalloys. — Although  good  sales  of  ferromanganese 
have  been  made,  the  market  is  weak.  It  is  estimated  that 
8000  tons  has  been  sold  so  far  in  March,  and  there  are 
some  fair  inquiries  to  be  heard  from.  Ferromanganese  is 
freely  offered  at  $36.50  to  $37,  Baltimore.  Ferrosilicon  is 
quiet.  European  50  per  cent,  cannot  be  imported  for  less 
than  $57,  New  York  and  Baltimore.  European  ferrosilicon 
now  in  this  country  can  be  had  at  $55,  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
domestic  product  is  offered  at  the  same  price. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.- — The  Charles  Millar  &  Son  Company, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  the  successful  bidder  for  the  3800  tons 
of  water  pipe  on  which  proposals  were  opened  March  2T 
by  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Bids  are  being  received  by 
the  Board  of  Contract  and  Supply,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  600 
tons  of  water  pipe.  Rather  more  activity  is  reported  in 
purchases  by  private  companies,  but  no  important  public 
lettings  are  announced.  Prices  continue  at  about  the  level 
recently  prevailing,  caiload  lots  of  6-in.  being  available  at 
$21  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Lehigh  &  New  England  has  placed 
4000  tons  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  the 
George's  Creek  &  Cumberland  has  given  an  order  for  6.550 
tons  to  the  same  company.  The  Western  Maryland,  which 
bought  some  of  its  1911  rails  in  Pittsburgh,  has  bought 
4000  tons  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh 
reports  but  a  few  hundred  tons  of  rails  closed  in  the  past 
week,  while  in  the  Chicago  district  new  orders  amounted 
to  about  1700  tons. 

Old  Material. — Dullness  prevails  in  all  branches  of  the 
old  material  market.  Sales  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap 
appear  to  be  confined  to  small  quantities  and  even  these 
transactions  are  few.  Consumers  of  wrought  scrap  seem  to 
be  completely  uninterested.  A  little  movement  is  observed 
in  heavy  cast  scrap  and  other  ordinary  foundry  stock.  Old 
car  wheels  are  in  no  demand  whatever ;  offers  of  small  lots 
have  been  made  in  various  directions  without  eliciting  any 
bids.  Prices  are  weak,  and  the  tendency  appears  to  be 
decidedly  downward.  Dealers'  quotations  are  as  follows, 
per  gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Rerolling   rails $12.00  to  $12.50 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting 11.00  to  11.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.00  to  11. .50 

Relaying   ra:Is 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  bammerod  Iron  car  axles....  22.50  to  23.00 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.50  to  17.00 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 13.00  to  1.S.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  short 11.50  to  12.00 

Light  iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast   borings 6.50  to  7.00 

Wrought    turnings 7.00  to  7.50 

\'^roaghl  pipe 11.00  to  11.50 

Old  ear  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove  plate 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive  grate   bars 9.50  to  10.00 

Malleable    ca'^st 11.00  to  11.50 

*  «  » 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Business  with  manufacturers  is  not  showing  the 
improvement  that  was  expected  to  be  in  evidence  by  this 
time,  as  spring  demand  is  still  an  expectation.  When 
Manila  rope  is  ordered,  the  best  quality  has  the  largest  call. 
The  following  quotations  represent  prices  to  the  retail  trade 
in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and 
larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes :  Pure  Manila 
of  the  highest  grade,  S%c.  to  9c.  per  pound ;  second  grade 
Manila,  T'^c.  to  8c.  per  pound ;  hardware  grade  7c.  to  7%c. 
per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6^.  per  ponnd ; 
second  grade,  6c.  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up, 
No.  1,  6%c.  to  7c.  per  pound  ;  No.  2,  6c.  to  Q\ic-  Pcr  pound. 

White  Lead  in  Oil. — During  the  past  month  there  has 
been  a  moderate  demand  for  white  lead  in  oil,  which  is 
probably  all  that  could  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  For  the  best  brands 
New  York  quotations  are  as  follows :  Lots  of  500  lb.  and 
over.  7V,c.  in  100.  250  and  50O  lb.  kegs;  7^^*.  in  25  and 
50  lb.  kegs.  In  lots  of  less  than  500  lb.  the  usual  advance 
of  %c.   is  charged. 

Linseed  Oil. — Last  week  the  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  were  weak,  resulting  from  light  demand  and  the 
lower  price  of  seed.  Some  of  the  Northwestern  crushers 
fear  their  limited  stocks  of  oil  will  not  be  sufficient  to  fill 
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orders  this  summer.  This  view  of  the  situation  is  taken 
regardless  of  the  number  of  linseed  oil  substitutes  on  the 
market  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  linseed  oil.  Lower 
card  pricpF  have  been  announced  as  follows,  New  York,  in 
5-barrel  lots  or  more : 

Cents. 

State,   raw 91 

City,    ra-.v 91 

Oil  in  lots  ol  less  than  5  bbl..  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — There  has  been  another  sharp  advance 
in  turpentine,  the  price  now  overtopping  that  of  linseed  oil. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War 
that  the  price  of  turpentine  has  gone  beyond  a  dollar  per 
gallon.  How  long  the  unusually  high  price  will  continue 
is  difficult  to  predict,  but  advices  from  the  centers  where 
turpentine  is  produced  are  to  the  effect  that  indications 
point  to  a  larger  crop  than  last  season.  Demand  at  this 
point  is  for  actual  requirements  only.  New  York  turpen- 
tine quotations  in  5-ban'el  lots  are  as  follows : 

In  oil  barrels $1.10i^ 

In  machine  barrels 1.11 

Less  than  5-bb!.  lots,  y^  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  in  limited  demand  and  prices  are  firm.  On 
the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good  strained 
is  quoted  at  $8.25  and  grade  D  at  $8.55  in  the  New  York 
market. 

♦  « » 

The  Forter-Miller  Electric  Company,  engineer  and 
contractor,  will  remove  its  offices  April  1  from  Rooms 
801-S02  to  rooms  1001-1003  Hartje  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


No.  2  furnace  of  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  be  blown  out  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
Extensive  repairs  are  needed,  which  may  require  several 
months. 


The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  opened 
a  branch  sales  office  in  Cleveland  at  421  Engineers 
Building,  with  H.  C.  Minier  in  charge  as  sales  manager. 


The  Continental  Bridge  Company,  Peotone,  111.,  se- 
cured the  contract  for  the  coal  handling  crane  for  the 
Albert  Lea  Light  &  Power  Company,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Allls-Chalm.,  pret..  31V^-  32i/o 
Beth.  Steel,  com...  3214-  savi 
Beth.  Steel,  pref . . .   61%-  63% 

Can,   com 9% 

Can,    pref 80%-  81  Vi 

Car  &  Fdry,  com.  . .    53V4-  54 

Car  &  Fdry,  pret 116';4 

Steel  Foundries 47%-  48 

Colorado  Fuel 32Vi-  32?4 

General  Electric 148Mi 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 61%-  63% 

Int.   Harv.,   com. .  .116%-117% 

Int.  Harv.,  pref 124 

Int.   Pump,   com .  . .    40%-  41% 

Int.  Pump,  pret 89 

Locomotive,   com 38% 

Locomotive,    pret.  .10614-107 
Nat.  En.  &  St.,com.  17%-  18% 
Pitts.    St.,    pref...  1011/2-102 
Pressed   St.,  com..   33    -  33% 


The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  is  blowing  in  an- 
other furnace  at  its  Steelton,  Pa.,  group. 


New  York,  March  29.  1911. 
The  stock  market  has  simply  been  drifting  for  some 
time,  awaiting  trade  or  political  developments.  Transac- 
tions have  been  exceedingly  light,  some  stocks  having  been 
completely  neglected.  ITie  range  of  prices  on  active  iron 
and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tues- 
day of  this  week  was  as  follows : 

Pressed   St.,  pret..   97%-  98 
Railway  Spr.,  com.    33%-  34 

nailway  Spr.,  pref 98 

Republic,    com 33% 

Republic,   pref 97%-  97% 

Sloss,    com 53 

Pipe,    com 17% 

Pipe,    pref 58    -  58% 

U.  S.  Steel,  com...  78%-  79% 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref...ll8%-119% 
Westinghouse   Elec.  66%-  67 

Va.   I..  C.   &  C 60 

Am.   Ship,  com 73    •  75 

Chi.  Pneu.  Tool...   50%-  53 

Cambria    Steel 47%-  48% 

Lake   Sup.   Corp...    29%-  30 

Pa.   Steel,  pref 107% 

Warwick    10% 

Crucible  St.,  com..  13  -  13% 
Crucible  St..  pref..  79%-  8O14 
Harb.-W.  Ref..  pref.  95%-  96 
Final  approval  has  been  given  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  by  the  creditors'  committee,  which  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  proposition.  A  plan  has  been  adopted 
to  place  a  $10,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  on  the 
properties  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Foundries  Company,  which  will  secure  the 
outstanding  indebtedness,  furnish  a  security  that  can  be 
marketed  and  provide  ample  working  capital.  A  Finance 
Committee  has  been  named,  consisting  of  E.  M.  Bracken- 
ridge,  W.  FI.  Rea  and  T.  L.  Brown,  which  will  assist  Presi- 
dent George  Westinghouse  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Oliver  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  reports  profits  for  February  at  $318,- 
880.60.  The  profits  for  the  six  months  ended  February 
were  $1,995,079.40.  Deducting  charges  and  appropriations 
for  depreciation,  repairs  and  contingencies,  amounting  to 
$671,928.22,  leaves  the  net  profits  for  the  six  months  at 
$1,323,151.18. 

Dividends. — The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  and 
in  addition  thereto  1%  per  cent,  on  account  of  dividends 
accumulated  since  September  30,  which  will  be  paid  April 
15  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock,  payable  April  25. 


The  Des  Moines  Rapids  Hydroelectric  Plant 


The  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Motor  Power  Company, 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  under  construction  a  dam  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Hamilton,  111. 
The  dam  will  be  built  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids,  and  a  power  house  Immediately  below  the 
dam  and  parallel  with  the  stream.  Including  abutments, 
it  will  be  4700  ft.  long,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  mile.  It 
will  be  built  of  concrete,  without  reinforcement  of  any 
kind,  will  be  locked  firmly  into  the  rock  bed  of  the  river 
and  will  be  practically  a  monolith.  The  power  house 
will  be  1400  ft.  long  and  123  ft.  wide.  There  will  be  38 
generating  units,  each  consisting  of  a  vertical  shaft,  on 
the  lower  part  of  which  will  be  two  turbines,  or  water 
wheels:  on  the  upper  part  will  be  the  revolving  parts 
of  the  generators.  The  weight  of  all  these  moving  parts 
will  be  carried  on  a  suitable  truss  bearing  located  In  a 
chamber  just  below  the  generator.  Each  unit  will  have 
Its  own  speed  governor  and  auxiliary  apparatus. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  will  destroy  the  Des 
Moines  rapids  canal,  with  its  three  locks,  in  place  of 
which  there  will  be  built  a  large  lock  on  the  site  of  the 
present  lower  lock,  which  will  be  both  wider  and  longer 
than  the  present  structure,  and  a  lake  of  deep  water 
over  a  mile  wide  and  40  miles  long  will  be  substituted 
In  place  of  the  present  canal.  In  connection  with  the 
lock  there  will  be  built  a  large  floating  drydock  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  floating  crafts.  There  will  be 
required  in  this  work  approximately  500,000  cu.  yd.  of 
masonry,  500,000  barrels  of  cement  and  7000  tons  of 
steel.     The  operating  head  will  vary  from  39  to  21  ft.. 


developing  200.000  hp.  The  first  long  distance  trans- 
mission line  will  be  run  to  St.  Louis,  and  later  other 
transmission  lines  will  be  developed  running  from  Keo- 
kuk and  Hamilton.  It  is  expected  that  the  initial  In- 
stallation of  120,000  hp.  will  be  completed  in  two  and 
one-half  years. 


Judicial   Decisions    of    Interest 
facturers 


to    Manu- 


ABSTBACTED  BY  A.  L.   H.  STBEET. 


Defective  Condition  of  Appliances. — As  affecting  liabil- 
ity for  injury  to  a  workman,  the  unexplained  fact  that  a 
hook  broke  wliile  suspending  a  weight  much  less  than  a 
sound  hook  of  the  same  character  should  hold  is  evidence 
that  the  hook  was  defective. — Massachusetts  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  Sullivan  vs.  Reed  Foundry  Company,  93  North- 
eastern Reporter  576. 

Risks  Assumed  by  Employee. — An  employee  assumes  not 
only  the  ordinary  risks  incident  to  the  employment  but,  as 
well,  all  risks  arising  and  becoming  known  to  him  during 
bis  service.  Yet  the  employer  by  promising  to  repair  a  de- 
fect complained  of  as  an  inducement  to  the  employee  to  con- 
tinue, takes  from  the  workman  the  risk,  and,  thereafter,  until 
the  time  fixed  for  the  repair,  assumes  it,  unless  the  danger 
from  it  is  so  great  or  so  imminent  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  prudence  would  not  continue  in  the  employment 
after  discovering  the  condition.  Where  the  promise  to  re- 
pair is  general  and  indefinite  the  employer's  undertaking 
runs  for  a  reasonable  time. — New  Jersey  Supreme  Court, 
Pavan  vs.  Worthen  &  Aldrich  Company,  78  Atlantic  Re- 
porter 658. 

Buyer's  Right  on  Breach  of  Warranty. — On  breach  of 
warranty  as  to  the  quality  of  articles  sold,  the  buyer  can 
retain   them   and   recover   his   damages   by   counterclaim   in 
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a  suit  by  the  seller  to  recover  the  price.  As  a  general  rule, 
as  to  articles  having  a  market  value,  the  measure  of  the 
bujer's  damage  for  such  breach  is  the  difference  in  the 
market  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  between  the 
articles  as  they  were  and  as  ihey  would  have  been  had  the 
warranty  been  complied  with. — North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  Cable  Company  vs.  JIacon,  09  Southeastern  Re- 
porter 14. 

Damages  Recoverable  for  Breach  of  Contract  of  Sale. — 
A  buyer  of  iron  in  a  building,  on  being  wrongfully  pre- 
vented by  the  seller  from  removing  all  of  it  within  the  time 
fixed  by  the  contract,  can  recover  the  difference  between  the 
market  value  of  the  part  not  removed  and  the  agreed  price 
thereof,  less  the  cost  of  removal,  and  not  what  he  would  have 
realized  on  a  resale  to  third  persons. — New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Ilirsh  vs.  Press  Publishing  Company,  12G  New  York 
Supplement  2!)S. 

Mutuality  of  Assent  Necessary  to  Valid  Contract  of 
Sale. — Since  no  contract  can  be  complete  without  the  mutual 
assent  of  the  parties  thereto,  an  offer  to  sell  or  to  purchase 
imposes  no  obligation  until  it  is  accepted  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  offer.  An  acceptance  upon  terms  varying  from 
those  contained  in  the  offer  is,  in  legal  effect,  a  rejection  and 
terminates  the  negotiations,  unless  the  party  making  the 
original  offer  acquiesces  in  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
acceptance. — Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  Bastian  Brothers 
Company  vs.  Wemott-Howard  Company,  129  Northwestern 
Reporter  369. 

Buyer's  Remedy  on  Breach  of  Warranty. — Where  a 
contract  for  a  sale  requires  the  goods  to  be  of  good,  mer- 
chantable quality,  and  before  their  arrival  the  buyer  ac- 
cepts the  seller's  draft  for  the  price,  the  buyer  can,  as  against 
the  seller,  refuse  to  receive  the  goods  on  discovering  on  their 
arrival  that  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  successfully 
defend  suit  by  the  seller  on  the  draft. — New  York  Supreme 
Court,  Ferguson  vs.  Netter,  126  New  York  Supplement  107. 

Measure  of  Damages  for  Breach  of  Warranty  of  Ma- 
cliinery. — The  measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  warranty 
of  machinery  sold  is  the  excess  of  the  value  which  the  ma- 
chinery would  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  if  it  had 
complied  with  the  warranty,  over  its  actual  value  at  that 
time. — South  Dakota  Supreme  Court,  Christiernson  vs.  Hen- 
drie  &  Bolthoff  Mfg.  &  Supply  Company,  12S  Northwestern 
Reporter  603. 

Waiver  of  Shortage  in  Delivery  Under  Contract  of  Sale. 
— The  seller  of  articles  is  entitled  to  recover  the  price  of 
those  actually  delivered,  if  the  buyer,  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  shortage,  accepts  de- 
livery and  invoice. — United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Southern  District  of  New  York,  Lorraine  Mfg.  Com- 
pany vs.  Oshinsky,  182  Federal  Reporter  407. 

Reliance  on  Misrepresentation  Essential  to  Right  to  Re- 
scind Contract. — One  cannot  rescind  his  contract  to  buy  per- 
sonal property  on  the  theory  that  the  seller  made  certain 
Tnisrepresentations  in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale,  unless 
the  buyer  relied  on  such  representations. — West  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Stalnaker  vs.  Janes,  69  South- 
eastern Reporter  651. 

Liability  for  Goods  Destroyed  Pending  Premature  De- 
livery.— A  buyer  of  goods  having  arranged  for  delivery  not 
before  September  1,  and  having  refused  to  receive  them 
before  that  time  on  account  of  lack  of  storeroom,  cannot  be 
deemed  to  have  accepted  them   where   they   arrived   August 

II  and  were  burned  in  the  railroad  company's  freight  shed 
August  17,  as  affecting  liability  for  their  loss. — Maine  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  Aarons  vs.  Cummings,  78  Atlantic 
Reporter  98. 

Employees'  Assumption  of  Risk  of  Obvious  Dangers. — 
An  employer  need  not  warn  an  employee  against  dangers 
pertaining  to  matters  of  common  experience  and  observation, 
generally  known  to  persons  of  his  age  and  experience.  An 
experienced  boiler  fireman  assumed  the  risk  of  injury  through 
explosion  of  the  boiler  furnace  while  using  sawdust  and 
shavings  for  fuel,  though  he  had  never  used  that  kind  of 
fuel  before,  his  employer  not  being  bound  to  warn  him  of 
the  dangers  attending  use  of  such  fuel. — Washington  Su- 
preme Court,  Props  vs.  Washington  Pulley  &  Mfg.  Company, 

III  Pacific  Reporter  888. 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Structural  Iron  Workers. — An 
employer's  duty  to  furnish  his  workmen  safe  places  in  which 
to  work  does  not  extend  to  the  construction  of  a  building 
where  the  place  is  rendered  unsafe  by  the  work  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  performed.  Neither  need  he  make  rules 
that  will  protect  the  workmen  against  negligence  of  fellow 
employees  in  every  situation  that  may  arise,  nor  foresee 
mistakes  of  fellow  employees.  A  foreman,  a  pusher,  an  en- 
gineer and  a  structural  iron  worker,  emplo.ved  in  construct- 
ing a  building,  are  fellow  employees  in  the  legal  sense  that 
they  assume  the  risk  of  injury  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  each  other  in  performing  their  respective  duties,  other 
than  those  of  inspecting  and  repairing  machinery  and  appli- 
ances.— New  York  Supreme  Court  Stewart  vs.  Hinkle  Iron 
Company,  125  New  York  Supplement  1073. 


Risk  Assumed  as  Incident  of  Employment. — If  the  place 
to  which  a  sheet  iron  worker's  helper  was  ordered  to  work 
was  as  safe  as  any  other  place  in  which  he  could  have  per- 
formed his  duties,  the  dangers  resulting  from  his  position 
were  incident  to  his  employment,  and  he  assumed  the  risk 
of  injury  arising  therefrom. — Springfield,  Mo.,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Henry  vs.  John  O'Brien  Boiler  Works  Company,  l.'J2 
Southwestern  Reporter  310. 

Risks  Arising  from  Latent  Dangers  Not  Assumed  by 
Employee. — An  employee  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury 
resulting  from  latent  conditions  unknown  to  him.  An  em- 
ployer must  use  reasonable  care  to  maintain  his  premises  in 
a  safe  condition,  and  cause  them  to  be  properly  inspected 
at  intervals  to  ascertain  their  condition  as  to  safety. — New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  Zellers  vs.  Delaney, 
78  Atlantic  Reporter  212. 

Employers'  Duty  to  Employees  Sent  on  Premises  of  An- 
other.— An  employer  who  contracts  to  do  work  on  the 
premises  of  another  must  use  the  same  degree  of  care  re- 
specting the  safety  of  his  employees  there  as  is  required 
of  him  on  his  own  premises.  An  employer  cannot  avoid  lia- 
bility to  a  workman  for  injury  by  intrusting  to  another 
performance  of  the  employer's  duty  to  furnish  reasonably 
safe  appliances.  A  machine  company  is  liable  for  injury 
to  a  laborer  caused  by  a  falling  of  coils  from  which  the 
supporting  bolts  had  been  removed,  if  the  foreman  knowing 
of  the  unsafe  condition  directed  the  laborer  to  work  on 
them,  the  latter  being  ignorant  of  the  danger. — Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals,  American  Machine  Company  vs.  Ferry, 
132  Southwestern  Reporter  546. 

Duty  of  Employer  as  to  Safety  of  Freight  Elevators. — 
An  employer  owes  a  duty  to  the  operator  of  a  freight  eleva- 
tor to  use  ordinary  care  to  keep  the  equipment  in  a  reason- 
ably safe  condition,  but  need  not  furnish  the  best  known 
appliances,  it  being  sufficient  to  provide  those  ordinarily  used 
in  like  circumstances. — New  York  Supreme  Court,  Scott  v--. 
Nauss  Brothers  Company,  1'26  New  York  Supplement  17. 

Risk  of  Injury  Assumed  by  Employee. — An  employee 
assumed  the  ri.sk  of  being  injured  by  slipping  on  a  greasy 
floor  or  by  losing  his  balance  and  falling  into  an  open  pit 
in  the  floor  in  which  a  wheel  revolved,  where  the  surround- 
ing conditions  had  existed  for  several  years  during  which 
he  had  been  employed. — New  York  Supreme  Court,  Bau- 
man  vs.  Schrumpf,  126  New  York  Supplement  482. 

Scope  of  Rule  Requiring  Employer  to  Provide  a  Safe 
Place  for  Work. — The  rule  requiring  an  employer  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  place  for  his  employees  to  work  does  not  apply 
where  an  employee  is  sent  across  railroad  tracks  on  an 
errand,  performance  of  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
looking  out  for  his  own  safety. — New  York  Supreme  Courr, 
Matrusciello  vs.  Milliken  Brothers,  126  New  York  Supple 
ment  739. 

Liability  of  Employer  for  Injury  Resulting  from  Em- 
playces'  Violation  of  Rules. — A  manufacturer  is  not  liable 
for  the  death  of  a  foundry  employee  caused  by  being  struck 
by  pig  iron  through  negligence  of  the  operators  of  a  pig 
breaker  in  bringing  a  bed  of  pigs  over  a  platform  when 
there  was  no  car  in  position  to  receive  them,  where  such 
method  was  a  violation  of  the  manufacturer's  rules,  and 
but  for  the  violation  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 
— Michigan  Supreme  Court,  Barto  vs.  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  129  Northwestern  Reporter  15. 

Liability  of  Employer  Respecting  Safety  of  Place  of 
Work. — An  employee  cannot  make  a  valid  contract  releasing 
his  employer  from  liability  for  future  injury  caused  by  the 
latter's  negligence.  An  owner  of  premises,  on  furnishing 
a  contractor  the  place  and  appliances  with  which  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  performed  and  retaining  control  over  the  ap- 
pliances, is  bound  to  the  contractor  and  his  employees  to 
maintain  the  premises  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition.  A 
workman  who  remains  at  work  in  a  dangerous  place  he- 
cause  of  fear  of  discharge  if  he  complains,  does  not  assume 
any  risk  of  injury  other  than  those  ordinarily  incident  to 
the  employment.  A  manufacturer  is  liable  for  injury  to  an 
employee  caused  by  negligent  construction  of  piles  of  iron,  or 
failure  to  trim  the  ends  of  iron  bars  handled  by  employees 
in  a  rolling  mill,  when  such  failure  is  apt  to  cause  injury. 
He  is  not  liable,  however,  for  injury  to  a  workman  em- 
plo.ved by  an  independent  contractor  in  a  mill  under  the 
contractor's  control,  caused  by  use  of  defective  iron  and 
failure  to  trim  the  ends  of  bars. — Missouri  Supreme  Court, 
Jewell  vs.  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  132  South- 
western Reporter  703. 

Employer's  Duty  to  Workmen. — An  employer  need  not 
furnish  the  best  tools  obtainable,  it  being  sufiicient  to  fur- 
nish reasonably  safe  ones.  A  manufacturer  need  not  in- 
struct an  experienced  workman  how  to  use  a  tool  emplo.ved 
in  handling  steel  bars.  A  steel  company  was  not  negligent 
in  not  covering  or  protecting  by  railing  a  pit  into  which  hot 
bars  were  dumped  after  being  sheared,  where  such  precau- 
tion was  impracticable.  In  accepting  employment  involving 
dangers  of  which  he  knows,  a  workman  assumes  the  risks 
ordinarily  incident  thereto. — Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals, 
Flaig  vs.  Andrews  Steel  Company.  132  Southwestern  Re- 
porter 1015. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  which  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


Special  Engraving  Machines.— For  engraving  names 
In  automobile  tire  molds  the  George  Gorton  Machine 
Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  built  a  new  design  of  en- 
graving machine,  the  special  features  of  vrhich  are  the 
frame  and  the  work  table.  The  cast  Iron  mold  ring  used 
with  this  machine  is  mounted  on  a  large  circular  work 
table  and  the  revolving  graver  or  cutting  tool  which  is 
guided  by  a  copy  or  master  pattern  cuts  out  the  letters. 
The  copy  is  clamped  in  a  holder  in  the  rear  of  the  head 
and  the  outline  of  its  enlarged  letters  is  followed  by  a 
small  pin  in  the  arm  of  the  pantograph  reproducing  mech- 
anism which  is  controlled  by  the  band  of  the  operator. 
As  the  letters  of  the  copy  are  traced  in  this  way  they  are 
reproduced  in  the  mold  ring  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  ratio 
of  the  reproduction  lieing  controlled  by  the  setting  of  the 
pantograph  arms.  As  the  surface  of  the  mold  ring  upon 
which  the  engraving  is  done  is  concave  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  tire,  the  cutter  must  be  given  a  vertical 
movement  in  addition  to  its  regular  one  in  order  that  all 
parts  of  a  letter  shall  be  cut  to  the  same  depth.  The 
spindle  is  held  in  contact  by  a  spring  with  a  small  tem- 
plet mounted  above  it  which  has  the  same  radius  as  the 
curved  part  of  the  mold.  This  guides  the  spindle  up  and 
down  as  the  cutter  is  moved  across  its  conves  surface 
and  accomplishes  the  desired  result. 

Combination  Press,  Punch  and  Shear. — A  combina- 
tion trimming  press,  splitting  shear  and  punch  for  either 
belt  or  motor  drive  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Dan- 
ville Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Danville,  Pa.  This 
machine  has  been  especially  designed  for  establishments 
such  as  drop  forge  works  where  shearing,  punching  and 
pressing  machinery  is  required.  When  the  machine  is 
motor  driven  the  motor  is  mounted  on  a  bracket  attached 
to  the  rear  of  the  frame.  All  the  driving  gears  have  cut 
teeth  to  insure  quiet  operation.  A  right  and  left  hand 
screw  enables  the  main  crosshead  to  be  adjusted  to  suit 
different  classes  of  work  and  provision  is  also  made  for 
taking  up  wear  by  using  adjustable  V-shaped  guides. 
When  the  knife  holder  is  removed,  a  punch  holder  can  be 
inserted  for  punching  operations.  The  stroke  of  the 
press  is  3^4  in.  and  the  knives,  which  are  10  in.  long,  have 
four  cutting  edges.  In  order  that  long  narrow  bars  can 
be  sheared  the  main  housing  is  left  open  in  the  back. 
The  space  between  the  housing  is  12  in.  and  the  depth  is 
8  in.  The  floor  space  required  by  the  press  is  4  ft.  x  3  ft. 
6  in. 

Universal  Grinder. — A  universal  grinding  machine 
has  been  designed  by  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  &  Machine 
Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  which  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  durable  and  conveniently  operated  ma- 
chine that  would  produce  accurate  results.  Automatic 
reciprocating  movement  is  provided  for  the  table,  and  the 
point  of  reversal  is  controlled  In  the  usual  way  by  dogs. 
A  lever  in  the  front  of  the  machine  enables  the  table  to 
be  stopped  at  any  point  and  moved  by  a  hand  wheel.  A 
feed  box  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine  and  operated 
by  a  lever  enables  the  rate  of  the  table  traverse  to  be 
changed  quickly  Tapers  as  large  as  1%  in.  per  foot  can 
be  ground,  as  the  table  has  a  swiveling  platen  clamped 
at  both  ends  and  turning  on  a  hardened  and  ground 
central  stud.  A  scale  is  provided  to  indicate  the  taper 
and  the  adjustment  is  made  by  a  screw  at  one  end.  The 
wheel  has  the  customary  swiveling  base  graduated  in 
degrees  and  is  adjusted  by  a  hand  wheel  and  a  dial 
graduated  to  indicate  thousandths  of  an  inch  on  the 
diameter  of  the  work.  The  wheel  and  the  slide  are  held 
back  by  a  weight  which  prevents  any  lost  motion  and 
gives  an  even  and  equal  feeding  movement.  The  auto- 
matic cross  feed  for  the  wheel  will  size  work  to  within 
0.0025  in.  The  wheel  spindle  is  hardened,  ground  and 
lapped  and  runs  in  phosphor  bronze  bearings.  Wheels 
12  in.  in  diameter  and  from  %  to  %  in.  thick  and  7  in. 
in  diameter  with  a  thickness  of  %  in.  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  head  and  the  tailstock  are  clamped  to  the 
table  ways  by  levers  and  the  base  of  the  former  is  grad- 


uated in  degrees.  Two  shifter  levers  connect  with  the 
overhead  shafting.  One  of  these  controls  the  drive  for 
the  wheel  and  the  feed  and  the  other  the  work  and  the 
pump.  The  work  speeds  may  be  varied  from  50  to  480 
in.  and  the  wheel  speeds  range  from  1025  to  3333  rev. 
per  min.  Both  of  these  feeds  have  six  changes  and  the 
traverse  of  the  platen  has  ten  changes,  varying  from  12 
to  100  in.  per  minute. 

Index  Milling  Machine.— An  index  milling  machine 
which  is  particularly  adapted  for  cutting  spur  gears  or 
sprockets,  notching  operations,  grooving  shafts  and  gash- 
ing bevel  gears  and  pinions  preparatory  to  planing  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Garvin  Machine  Com- 
pany Spring  and  Varick  streets.  New  York  City.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  is  entirely  automatic  and  it  will 
cut  steel  at  the  rate  of  9  in.  per  minute  with  the  cutter 
operating  at  a  speed  of  100  rev.  per  min.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  machine  is  the  safety  index  device  which 
automatically  disengages  the  feed  if  the  completion  and 
the  locking  of  the  indexing  are  prevented  by  accident. 
The  indexing  is  positive  and  together  with  the  return  of 
the  table  takes  place  at  a  constant  speed.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  table  are  ample  and  a  large  chip  basin  is  cast 
integral  with  the  table.  Index  centers  and  fixtures  hav- 
ing from  2  to  8  spindles,  all  of  which  index  automatically 
and  simultaneously,  can  be  mounted  interchangeably  on 
the  table.  Multiple  centers  can  be  furnished  to  comnen- 
sate  for  the  variations  in  the  diameters  of  gear  and  form 
cutters  and  as  the  spindles  have  individual  micrometer 
aajustment  very  accurate  woric  can  be  done.  A  large 
screw  running  in  a  trough  of  oil  in  which  the  nut  also 
travels  feeds  the  table,  and  the  feeding  and  the  indexing 
mechanisms  are  combined  in  one  large  gear  box  located 
in  the  front  of  the  machine.  All  the  gears  run  in  oil  and 
the  boi  can  he  inspected  by  swinging  down  the  front 
cover,  while  by  removing  four  bolts  it  can  be  entirely 
taken  out.  Change  gears  located  inside  the  front  cover 
provide  the  necessary  feed  changes  and  the  indexing 
change  gears  are  mounted  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed. 
The  spindle  is  driven  by  a  gear  20  in.  in  diameter.  The 
spindle  block  has  a  vertical  micrometer  adjustment  and 
is  clamped  in  V-grooves  by  four  bolts  which  bind  the 
headstock  and  the  block  together  rigidly.  A  large  arm 
carries  an  intermediate  arbor  yoke  and  the  outer  end  of 
the  arm  as  well  as  the  outboard  bearing  of  the  arbor  is 
supported  by  a  frame  base  bolted  to  the  bed.  The  oil 
used  on  the  work  in  operation  passes  through  an  over- 
flow nozzle  and  an  intermediate  strainer  into  the  reser- 
voir in  the  base,  from  which  it  is  fed  to  the  work  by  a 
pump. 

Twisted  Steel  Qaggers. — The  Franklin  Core  Rod  & 
Gagger  Company,  Franklin.  Pa.,  has  brought  out  a  twist- 
ed steel  gagger  which  is  said  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
dropping  out  of  the  molds.  These  gaggers  are  made  from 
square  steel  rods  twisted  into  a  Z-shape.  Thf  special  ad- 
vantages of  this  form  are  that  the  twist  in  the  rod  holds 
the  sand  securely,  while  the  distinctive  shape  of  the  gag- 
ger prevents  it  from  being  thrown  out  as  scrap.  Four 
sizes  of  device  are  made  from  14.  %.  V2  and  %  in.  square 
stock. 

Pipe  Die  Stock. — The  Hart  Mfg.  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  placing  on  the  market  a  new  stock  in 
which  a  single  set  of  double  end  chasers  are  employed. 
One  end  is  threaded  18  per  inch  and  can  be  used  for  % 
and  %  in.  pipe,  while  the  other  is  threaded  14  to  the 
inch  and  is  suitable  for  Va  and  %  in.  pipe.  A  cam  and 
stop  are  employed  to  secure  this  variation  in  size. 

Tool  Post. — A  new  tool  post  consisting  of  five  parts 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  O.  K.  Tool  Holder  Company, 
Shelton,  Conn.  Forged  steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  post  which  is  very  compact  and  solid.  The  base  has 
two  serrated  tongues  fitting  in  slots  in  the  second  mem- 
ber. This  member  slides  diagonally  upon  the  base  and 
teeth  In  the  bottom  of  the  slots  engage  with  those  in  the 
tongues  of  the  base.  This  sliding  member  has  a  shelf 
upon  which  the  tool  rests,  a  cap  clamping  the  latter 
when  the  nut  is  tightened.  By  loosening  the  nut  and 
sliding  the  upper  member  diagonally  on  the  base,  the 
tool  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  bight,  the  teeth  in 
the  two  parts  holding  them  firmly  in  position. 
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Joseph  F.  H.  Dixsou,  formerly  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Federal  Steel  Foundry  Company,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Keystone  Steel 
Casting  Company,  Chester,  Ta.,  succeeding  R.  B.  Far- 
quhar,  Jr. 

Edward  S.  Kendrick,  of  Edward  S.  Kendrick  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Northwestern  sales  agent  of  the  Berwiud  Fuel  Company, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  effective  April  1.  The  Berwind- 
Whlte  Coal  Mining  Company,  People's  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  is  thereafter  to  receive  communications  per- 
taining to  Berwind  coal  and  coke  formerly  handled  in 
Cincinnati  territory  by  Edward  S.  Kendrick  &  Co. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  announces  that 
Durand  C.  Alexander,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  to  investigate  the  export  trade 
in  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  other  similar  products 
in  foreign  countries.  His  first  investigations  will  be 
made  in  the  Orient,  and  his  itinerary  will  probably  in- 
clude Japan,  Thilippines,  China,  India,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Australia.  Manufacturers  who  desire 
special  matters  investigated  in  these  lines  should  com- 
municate with  the  Bureau,  which  will  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions which  may  be  made  with  respect  to  subjects 
which  might  be  covered  by  Mr.  Alexander's  investiga- 
tions. 

James  M.  Motley  has  resigned  as  president  of  Mot- 
ley, Green  &  Co.,  Inc.  His  address  in  the  future  will  be 
at  71  Broadway,  New  York,  where  he  will  continue  to 
carry  on  personally  the  business  of  contracting  for  the 
supply  of  railroad  and  mining  equipment  and  material. 

John  H.  Baird,  for  over  25  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  has  become  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  York  &  New  Jersey 
Graphite  Troducts,  with  headquarters  at  253  Broadway, 
New  York.  Among  the  products  marketed  are  crucibles, 
graphite,  graphite  paint,  pencils,  school  and  lumber  cray- 
ons. Never  Slip  pulley  preparation,  foundry  facing,  &c. 

E.  Ronceray  of  the  Society  Anonyme  des  Etablisse- 
ments  I'h.  Bonvillain  &  E.  Ronceray,  9  and  11  Rue  des 
Envifrgcs,  I'aris,  France,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Installation,  Group 
IV.,  of  the  Turin  Exposition,  including  Class  23.  various 
ma''hiue  tools:  24.  heating  process  and  forging  tools; 
25,  machine  tools  and  small  tools ;  20,  machines  for  va- 
rious works ;  27.  uiachiues  for  building  materials.  The 
cominuiy  has  a  branch  in  Turin,  with  a  select  and  rela- 
tively numerous  staff,  and  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
Libitors  desirous  to  be  represented  during  the  time  of  the 
exposition. 

J.  E.  ShuU  and  associates  have  disposed  of  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Shull  Steel  Castings  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Canton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Shull  has  retired  as  treas- 
urer of  the  company. 

Henry  D.  Watson,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Com- 
pany, has  been  made  general  Eastern  sales  manager  of 
the  Saurer  Motor  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  industrial  automobiles. 

W.  S.  Chase,  sales  manager,  and  Paul  Ryan,  advertis- 
ing manager,  of  the  National-Acme  Mfg.  Company,  .Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  returned  March  27  from  a  three  mouths'  so- 
journ in  Europe  on  business. 

Robert  S.  Alter,  secretary  of  the  American  Tool 
Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.,  sailed  from  New  York 
this  week  for  a  two  months'  pleasure  trip  through 
Europe. 

David  E.  Jackman,  of  the  firm  of  E.  S.  Jackman  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  has  withdrawn 
to  accept  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Firth-Sterling 
Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  will  assume  his 
new  responsibilities  April  1. 

Cornelius  T.  Myers,  sales  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Engine  Company,  Corliss,  Wis.,  has  resigned  with  the 


Intention  of  engaging  in  business  in  Racine,  Wis.,  as  con- 
sulting engineer. 

E.  T.  Hendee,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Sou,  Chicago,  has  returned  from  Europe. 

I.  L.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  district  superintend- 
ent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  upper  and  lower 
Union  mills,  Youngstown,  and  the  mills  at  Greenville, 
Pa.,  succeeding  the  late  F.  B.  Baugh.  A.  W.  Griffith  has 
been  made  assistant  superintendent. 

William  S.  I'Uling  of  Pilling  &  Crane,  Philadelphia, 
has  returned  from  a  month's  trip  to  the  Pacifl."  Coast. 

F.  W.  Hudson  of  Chicago  has  been  made  sniieriutend- 
ent  of  the  Sharon,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  succeeding  C.  W.  Lytle,  resigned. 

Robert  Bosch,  Bosch  Magneto  Company,  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  arrived  in  New  York  March  21,  and  will  spend 
several  weeks  here. 

C.  H.  Todd,  president  of  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works 
Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  gone  to  Mexico  on  a  business 
trip. 

F.  Mandon  of  the  firm  of  Fenwick  Fr&res  et  Cie,  ma- 
chinery dealers,  Paris,  France,  is  spending  six  weeks  in 
the  United  States  visiting  machine  tool  manufacturers. 

The  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  90  West  street, 
New  York,  has  enlarged  its  force  of  metallurgists  by  ac- 
quiring the  services  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Beck,  who  brings  to  his 
new  position  a  varied  experience.  The  company  will 
give  technical  advice  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  use 
of  its  metals  and  alloys  in  the  production  of  special 
steels,  brass  and  bronze. 

«  ■ » 

Customs  Decisions 


Cast  Iron  Statues 

In  overruling  a  protest  filed  by  Benziger  Bros., 
New  Y'ork.  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers has  fixed  the  classification  under  the  tariff  act 
of  1809  of  cast  iron  statues.  The  statues,  which  are  used 
principally  for  decorative  purposes  in  Catholic  churches, 
are  imported  with  the  marks  of  the  mold  removed.  They 
are  decorated  by  means  of  paint  or  coloring  material, 
and  are  in  all  respects  finished  and  ornamented  figures. 
The  samples  submitted  were  finished  to  represent  bronze. 
Collector  Loeb  classified  them  as  "  manufactures  of  iron 
not  specially  provided  for,"  with  duty  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Benziger  &  Co.  alleged  that  a 
rate  of  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound  should  be  granted 
under  the  provision  in  the  tariff  for  iron  castings.  It 
happens,  however,  that  the  second  part  of  the  castings 
provision  imposes  an  additional  tax  of  two-tenths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  on  castings  which  have  been  advanced  in 
condition  subsequent  to  the  casting  process. 

The  statues  in  controversy  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Appraiser  Fischer,  been  so  advanced.  Hence 
the  claim  for  a  rate  of  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  a  pound 
is  deemed  by  the  board  not  well  founded.  The  decision 
upholding  the  collector's  assessment  says  that  the  board 
does  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  cover, 
in  the  fir-st  clause  of  paragraph  147,  articles  which  have 
been  finished  and  decorated  in  the  way  these  metal 
statues  have  been.  Furthermore,  the  decision  holds  that 
the  care  and  finish  bestowed  on  the  articles  remove  them 
altogether  from  the  provisions  of  paragraph  147.  Classi- 
fication as  "  manufactures  of  iron  "  is  affirmed. 


In  Monterey,  Mexico,  a  magnificent  hotel  is  being 
erected  which  will  cost  about  $1,000,000,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  the  finest  hotel  in  the  republic.  The  owner  is  Don 
Fernando  Aneira  and  the  engineer  and  architect  is  Don 
Gustavo  Trevino.  An  isolated  electric  plant  will  |>ro- 
vide  lighting  for  the  building  and  power  for  motors  for 
running  elevators,  pumps,  and  numerous  other  devices. 
The  source  of  power  will  be  two  Westinghouse  100  kw. 
steam  turbine  outfits,  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers. 
The  turbines,  which  are  being  made  by  the  Westinghouse 
Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  being  supplied  by 
the  Cia.  Ingeniera,  Importadora  y  Contratiata,  S.  A., 
successors  of  G.  &  O.  Branifif  &  Co. 
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Obituary 


LORD  .\IREDALE  (SIR  JAMES  KITSON) 
Lord  Airedale  of  Oledhow,  better  known  in  the  United 
States  as  Sir  James  Kitson,  died  at  Paris,  March  16,  aged 
76  years.  He  was  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  in  Great  Britain  and  was  senior  past  president 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  active  In  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  taking  a  leading 
part  at  most  of  its  meetings.  He  presided  at  the  Paris 
meeting  In  1SS9;  also  at  the  meetings  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  on  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  the  United 
States  In  1S90.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  party 
which  vislt«d  the  United  States  in  October,  1004,  for  the 
f  econd  American  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  was  held 
In  New  York,  October  25  and  20.  and  at  the  opening  ses- 
eion  he  presented  the  Bessemer  gold  medal  to  Andrew 


LORD  AIREDALE, 

Carnegie.  Lord  Airedale  was  chairman  of  Kitson  «&  Co., 
Ltd.,  operating  locomotive  works  founded  by  his  father 
and  known  as  the  Airedale  Foundry,  Hunslet,  Leeds ; 
also  chairman  of  the  Monk  Bridge  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Ltd.,  Leeds,  and  a  director  of  the  Northeastern  Railway 
Company.  The  Monk  Bridge  Iron  &  Steel  Company  man- 
cfactures  Yorkshire  iron  and  crucible  and  open  hearth 
steel.  Lord  Airedale  and  his  brother,  F.  W.  Kitson,  were 
patentees  of  the  method  for  manufacturing  solid  weldless 
tires,  which  were  produced  in  large  quantities  until 
superseded  by  steel  tires.  In  1S62  the  manufacture  of 
steel  tires  was  begun  at  the  Monk  Bridge  ^orks,  and 
the  business  has  beeu  carried  on  continuously,  being  now 
one  of  the  foremost  of  its  class  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHARLES  W.  HUNT 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  an  eminent  engineer,  died 
March  27  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  aged  70 
years.  He  was  born  in  Candor,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1841,  and  took  a  scientific  course  at  Cortland  Academy, 
Homer,  N.  Y.  Engaging  in  the  coal  business  in  West 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  impressed  with  the  high  cost  of  handling 
coal.  He  worked  out  a  scheme  for  an  automatic  railway 
for  coal  buckets  or  cars  whereby  coal  could  be  dumped  at 
any  point  on  a  tre'-'^le,  the  only  motive  power  being  that 
of  gravity.  He  invented  this  system  in  1S71,  and  later 
built  a  factory  in  West  New  Brighton  for  making  hoists 
and  conveying  machinery.  This  factory  has  for  years 
beeu  conducted  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president.  The  business  of  the  company 
has  become  very  extensive,  covering  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  foreign  countries.  Branch  fac- 
tories have  been  established  in  Germany  and  England. 
Mr.  Himt  was  a  proliSc  inventor  of  apparatus  for  use 
In  hoisting  aud  convoying,  having  taken  out  over  150 
patents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  filling  the  office  of  president  for 
one  term.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,   American   Institute  of  Elec- 


trical Engineers,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Municipal  Arts  and  Science  .\ssocIation, 
New  York  Electrical  Society,  United  Engineering  Society, 
Franlvlin  Institute,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Engi- 
neers', Hardware,  Machinery,  and  Staten  Island  clubs, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Richmond  County  Savings 
Banks.  He  was  married  twice  and  leaves  a  widow,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Geobge  a.  Babxf.s,  secretary  of  the  Whitman  & 
Barnes  JIfg.  Company,  wrench  manufacturer,  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  manager  of  the  Akron  plant  of  that,  company, 
died  March  22,  aged  54  years. 

«  ■  » 

The  Erie  City  Iron  Works.  Erie,  Pa.,  has  sold  to  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Woodlawn  Works, 
twelve  400-hp.  vertical  water  tube  boilers ;  W.  J.  Rainey 
coke  interests,  Unlontown,  Pa.,  eleven  300-hp.  vertical 
water  tube  boilers  and  .3250-kw.  Erie  City  Lentz  4-valve 
engines ;  Allegheny  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  a 
200-kw.  Erie  City  4-valve  engine. 


The  Asbestos  Covered  Metal  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  recently  purchased  a  building  from  the  Keystone 
Driller  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  which  will  be  re- 
modeled and  equipped  with  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sheet  iron  roofing  and  siding  to  be  covered 
with  asbestos,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  an  absolutely 
fireproof  building  material. 


The  Miller-Owen  Electric  Company  will  remove  on 
April  1  from  107  Market  street  to  217-19  First  avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  where  it  will  be  better  able  to  conduct  its  in- 
creasing business.  The  company  specializes  in  new  and 
second-hand  electrical  equipment  for  mills  and  factories 
and  carries  a  variety  of  machinery  in  stock. 


The  Frick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  will  move  its  offices 
April  1  from  the  Fulton  Building  to  the  Jenkins  Arcade 
Building.  The  refrigerating  and  ice-making  machinery 
department  is  in  charge  of  Otto  C.  Arens.  while  the 
lighter  lines  of  machinery,  including  thresher  and  saw 
mills,  are  in  charge  of  Walter  Martin. 


The  Upson  Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  expects 
to  place  its  new  steel  plant  in  operation  early  in  April. 
The  .S4-U1.  blooming  mill  and  one  of  the  four  open  hearth 
furnaces  will  be  operated  at  the  start.  The  bar  mill  will 
not  be  completed  until  about  July  1. 


The  Grey  Iron  Foundry  Company.  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  from  the  receiver  of  the  National  Brass  &  Iron 
Works,  of  that  city,  all  the  patterns  and  molds  for  the 
latters  extensive  line  of  art  metal  work,  which  it  will  be 
prepared  to  place  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 


The  Crosby  Company,  sheet  metal  stamping,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  opened  a  sales  office  at  717  Ford  Building, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  with  Fred  W.  Coxe  in  charge,  for  the 
purpose  of  caring  better  for  its  growing  Western  busi- 
ness. 


No.  1  Crane  Furnace  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron 
Company  at  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  is  being  blown  in  this  week 
after  considerable  repairs.  For  several  months  only  one 
furnace  of  the  Crane  group  has  been  in  operation. 


The  Wadsworth  Core  Machine  &  Equipment  Com- 
pany, recently  organized  at  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  located 
at  10  West  Buchtel  avenue  in  that  city.  It  expects  to 
have  its  new  plant  in  operation  about  April  10. 


Tod  Furnace  of  the  Youngstown  Steel  Company  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  has  teen  shut  down  for  about 
six  months,  will  probably  be  put  in  blast  next  week. 


The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  received  an  order  from  Boland  &  Cornelius,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  524-ft.  freight  boat. 
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The  Western  Electric  Company's  Earnings  The  Maintenance  of  Way  Convention 

The  Western  Electric  Company's  annual  report  makes  ^jj  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kallwav  Ap- 

the  following  showing  for  the  last  two  fiscal  periods :  pHances  Association  was  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Chicago, 

13  luos.  eiidea  12  mos.  ended  March  20  to  25,  iuclusive,  showing  one  Of  the  largest  col- 
December  31,     November  30,  le^tious   of    railroad    appliances   ever    brought    together. 

Cro.^s  sales $68,375^50        $4o,575!ooo  It  was  made  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 

Cost  of  product 63,44L',2S6  43,206.000  the  Itailway  Signal  Association,  which  met  March  20  at 

Net  earnings  $4  032,864  $2,359,000  "^^  Congress  Hotel,  and  the  twelfth  annual  convention 

Other  Income 486,305  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance 

Total  Income $5,419,169         $2,369,00^  ^^  ^'"J'  Association,  in  the  same  place,  beginning  March 

Interest   884,893  280,000  21. 

Balance $4,534,276  $2,089,000  Practically    every    device    used    in    the    construction, 

Reserves 1,150.000  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  modern  railroad,  includ- 

Earned  on  stock $3  384,276  $2.089.o5^  ^°S  ^"^^f^  aPP^^^nces  and  many  new  devices  of  interest 

Dividends 1,700,000  1,200,000  ^°  ""^  railroad   engineer,   was   included   in   the  display. 

— :-— ;; — r —        — — — Every  available  foot  of  space  at  the  Coliseum,  including 

Surphis  tor  year $1,684,276  $889,000  ,     ,  ,  •   j    i,       ^,  ,  ., -^        « 

,„,      .    ,  ,      .  .  _  t       „,     ,«,«      ,_  balcony    and   annex,    was   occupied    by    the   exhibits    of 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1910,  shows  ,      „„„  „    ,  -n  ■,       / 

~_„,^_.,  ,    ,  .  C.O  o^/- irf>/.  J   «  nearly    200    manufacturers.      Railroad    engineer   experts 

?(30.o41   reserved   for   pensions.   $2,846,506  reserved   for  ,  ,,         ..      *  ^,  ■         ^  »,  .  ■  . 

,  «H«-.«-.  ^,«  ,  from  all  parts  of  this  and  many  other  countries  were  in 

general  purposes  and  $19.121.0b2  surplus.  ^^     ^  ^   .    ,,   •     ,         , ,  >.,.,.,    ^,. 

,,.  .  ,  ^^i,       ^,,,,  attendance,   and   technical   problems  conuected  with   the 

In  his  accompanying  remarks  report  to  the  stockhold-  .       ^         ^        ^    <,      .,       j  ,        e  •  „     j. 

T,      -J     X  T.   Ti   r,,,  ^         ^^  ^  ^      ^^    -„         ^^  engineering  department  of  railroads  were  beneficially  dis- 

ers.  President  H.  B.  Thayer  states  that  for  the  13  months  ,     .  I,  ■ 

.     „         ,        ni     -..^^    4.1  .         <.       J  •     ,  cussed  at  the  various  meetings. 

to   December  31,   1010,   the   number   of   orders   received  .^.^  t  i  ■  ..        ^     ^  .x      /-,,• 

^,      .        .  ^         ^  ^,  ^^,^-.^  A  feature  of  unusual  interest  at  the  Coliseum  was  a 

by  the  ^Vmerican  offices  of  the  company  was  S96.000.  as  j  ,     >,  .,,  ,  ,,•  . 

.^,     ^^~  ^^r.  ■     ^,  %,.-,„  ^,  J  model  of  the  gyroscope  monoplane  car,  which  was  ex- 

comnared  with  bOo.OOO  m  the  preceding  12  months,  and  ...  .^   ,    ,        .,       „     /    ,     „  .     ..„      „  „.  . 

^^  ,  ,  „,  ^      .^^  hibited    by    the    Central    Scientific    Company,    Chicago, 

the  average  value  an  order  was  $i2,  as  compared  with  _,,  .      ..'  ,  ,  <.    i,      .    ,         j,    7     \         .. 

'  This    little    model,    perfectly    balanced    by    two    heavy 

■       .         ,  ^,  ,       ^  ,     ,.  ^   ^,  grostats  or  flywheels,  mounted  side  by  side  on  the  car 

During   the  year   the  work   of   concentrating   at   the  ....  -^      j.      ...  <•     ^ 

„      ^,  ,     ■    ^,  ^     ^     .  ,    ^  ,  and    si)inniug    in    opposite    directions,    was    a    feature 

Hawthorne  plant  the  manufacturing  work  formerly  car-  ^,    ..  ,     i  •,.      A       ^-       4.    n.  j       1,  4-  1,  .1 

^  ^,      ..,        .„     ,     _,.^         r  ^,.  ^         ^       "   „^.  that  never  lost  its  attraction  to  the  crowds  who  watched 

ned  on  at  the  New  York  City  and  Clinton  street,  Chi-  .^  •..       ■     ,        ■  ■,      n^,  j  ,  ■, ,    ■      ■ 

.        ,       „,  ,  .  it   on   its   smgle   wire   rail.     The  model   was   14   in.   in 

cago,   plants   has    been   continued.      The   manufacturmg  ,       .,  ...  ,.,4^^,,  ,-»  4.i,- 

,     I  ,     ,    ^      ^,    .      ,  „  .^      ,     .        ,,  Itnsth,   weischmt;  about   140  lb.,  and   its  power  of  being 

plants   were   worked   to   their   full   capacity   during   the        ,  ,    4.      .  ,  ^  .4.  ",„       ■,  1     ^   .  ,     j- 

^  „      ,„ ^.  T,      i,  .  ,_  able  to  right  Itself  under  any  load,  however  unevenly  dis- 

year.     For  1911  additions  at  Hawthorne  have  been  an-  ,..,...■,  ,        ,       ^   j., 

Ix.     ■     ^  »■        ^       .,     4.   ..1 /^,nA  4^,%A   4.  -J     .p  tributed.  was  keenly  studied, 

thonzed  amounting  to   about   $1,000,000   to  provide  for  ,,     ,     ,  ..•  4.     ,  j     ■      n 

^     ^,  ,      ^  ,,,.,,,.,.  J:       ^        ,  Marked  progress  continues  to  be  made  by  the  manu- 

further   concentration   and   additional   facilities   for   the  .     ^  4;       -,       j  •  4.      c-       1  »       u  ~ 

,^     .       ^,  ^,  ,j,  .^    „,.   ^  facturers  of  railroad  equipment.     Signal  apparatus  has 

business.     During  the  year  the  company  sold  its  Clinton  ,         .  j        ,    ,  ,  u  4.1,  ,  ■ 

J  „  ,,     ^      ^  V.      ^      „nn.\,r,Ji.     „,,  been  improved  probably  as  much  as  any  other  one  branch 

and  Polk  streets  properties  for  $3,247,204.    These  proper-        „      .,       ,        ;-  j  ...*,.  4.1    4.      ■,       j    «  •  1 

.   ^  ,     ,      ,  -^  l.^  „_H      „,,  4!i  of  railroad  appliances,  and  the  fact  that  railroad  officials 

ties  were  carried  on  the  books  at  $2.(o9,9<l.    The  profit,  ..         ^     ■  \  „        ,         4.    .,   ^  ..       •     4.1     < 

.,^_  .,„„  ,       ,  .  ^  1  ■      •  1        ,  continue  to  install  such  up-to-date  apparatus  in  the  face 

$4S  1,232,  has  been  carried  to  reserves.  „  i.      ,      .  ■         ^  ,.     4.      .^,  ■ 

.^     ,  _    ^„,,     ,  ,         ,         ,  „„  of  conservative  buying  campaiscns  demonstrates  this  year 

On  January  1.  1911.  the  number  of  employees  was  23,-  4.,  *    •       ,     ■     ^  ■       4.1  *.    <,  4.- 

,„,  .:>■.,,  1- CO-    4.  T^         ,,      1    -.r^r^    n^,  thc  power  Of  Signals  lu  dccrcasiug  the  cost  of  opcratiou. 

464.  as  compared  with  1 1  .S3.-^  at  December  1,  1909.    There  n,u   \        ■         S   -i  t-     •         •  j  »r  •   4.         „    „<■ 

^  ,  ,  .       '     ,  ,     .  The  American  Railwav  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of 

are  now  4o  ex-emplovees  on  the  pension  roll,   and   the  .^         .         ...  j    »,       r>     r  c-       1     .         ■   *■„ , 

'.    •.     *  Way    Association    and    the   Railway    Signal    Association 

average  pension  paid  is  $il3.64  per  annum.  ,  ,    ,,  ,  ,    1 ,       ,       •         •      .,  „4.     

"  .  .     ,    ,.  ,        .  have  both  made  remarkable  showings  in  the  past  year 

The   tota     current    assets,    including   sundry    invest-  ^^^    ^.  ^^  ^  ^^^,^,^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  railroads 

ments,  less  all   labilities  except  first  niortgage  5  per  cent.  ^^^^  outstripped  splendid  records  of  the  past  which  have 
bonds,  were  f  2.695^23  January  1.  1911.     This  is  more  ^^^,^^^^  ^^^.'^     J^  improvement. 
than  two  and  four-fitths  times  the  total  bond  issue  au- 
thorized and  outstanding.  ♦-•-♦ 

"•"■"•  A  Large  Surplus  of  Idle  Cars.— The  American  Rail- 
Railroad  Equipment  Ordei's. — The  Louisville  &  way  Association  bulletin  shows  that  on  March  15  the  net 
Nashville  has  ordered  ."lOO  steel  uuderframes  for  gondola  surplus  of  idle  cars  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
cars.  Of  the  order  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  1400  box  and  Canada  was  207.52T.  an  increase  of  17.419.  or  9  per 
cars  went  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  cent,  over  March  1.  The  present  surplus  is  four  times 
and  50  steel  underframe  phosphate  cars  to  the  Standard  that  of  one  year  ago.  With  allowance  for  the  additional 
Steel  Car  Company.  The  Western  JIaryland  has  placed  equipment  in  service,  the  number  of  idle  cars  is  prob- 
orders  for  23  passenger,   baggage  and   mail   cars.     The  ably  twice  what  it  was  in  March,  1910. 

Pere  Marquette  has  placed  its  order  for  50  locomotives  ^ 

•with   the   American    Locomotive    Company.     The    Xew 

York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  15  locomotives.  Among  literature  representing  the  manufacturers' 
and'  the  Xew  York.  Ontario  &  Western  four  locomotives  ^iew  of  accident  compensation,  now  being  circulated  in 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  Western  Ohio  in  connection  with  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Leg- 
Maryland  has  placed  five  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  islature.  is  the  paper  on  "  The  Personal  Equation  in  Ae- 
■^orks.  cidents "  prepared  by  Thomas  D.  West  for    the    Detroit 

»-_* meeting  of  the  American  Foimdrymen's  Association.     It 

•■  The  Strength  of  Oxvacetvlene  Welds  in  Steel."  bv  """s.  Published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  16.  1910,  page 

Herbert  L.  Whittemore,  lias  just  been  issued  as  Bulletin  1«0.    The  substitute  compensation  bill  recently  reported 

No.   45   of   the  Engineering   Experiment   Station   of   the  ^'^  ^^'^  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Ohio  house  has  made 

■Universitv  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  111.     This  bulletin  gives  several  changes  in  the  one  originally   introduced.     One 

the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  tests  to  determine  of  t^i^se  is  the  elimination  of  the  provision  by  which  the 

the  strength   which  mav  be  developed  in  welded   loints  "'"'^'^  ^'^  directed  to  impose  a  double  penalty  in  case  of 

made  by  fusing  thin  steel  plates  together  by  means  of  the  '^  Judgment  against  an  employer  not  insuring  under  the 

flame  of  an  oxyacetylene  blowpipe.     It  was  found  that  " 
with  careful  manipulation,  such  a  welded  joint  may  be 

expected  to  have  about  S5  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  The  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company.  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
plate  material.  Considerable  information  as  to  methods  purchased  the  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
of  manipulation  of  the  oxyacetylene  blowpipe  and  the  Company  in  that  city  that  was  wrecked  by  a  boiler  ex- 
proper  regulation  of  the  gases  is  also  given  In  the  bulle-  plosion  several  months  ago  and  which  has  since  been 
tin,  which  may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application  to  practically  dismantled.  The  site  was  acquired  for  use 
W.  F.  M.  Goss.  Director.  in  future  developments  of  the  purchaser. 
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An  Important  Commercial  Automobile  Consoli- 
dation 


The  consolidation  is  announced  of  the  American 
Motor  Truck  Company,  Locliport,  N.  T. ;  Lockport 
Stamping  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Findlay  Motor 
Company,  Findlay,  Ohio.  Tlie  plants  of  the  tirst  two 
named  are  now  being  moved  to  the  Findlay  plant,  which 
is  a  large  and  modern  one.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  con- 
solidation the  Findlay  Motor  Company  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  type  of  motor 
delivery  wagons,  consisting  of  a  500  to  750  lb.  two- 
cylinder  car  and  a  1000  to  1500  lb.  four-cylinder  car.  The 
American  Motor  Truck  Company's  product  has  consisted 
of  three  standard  classes — a  five  ton,  a  three  and  a  half 
ton  and  a  two  ton,  all  four-cylinder  type — and  it  will 
now  add  to  its  line  a  one  ton  carrying  capacity  truck. 
The  Lockport  Stamping  Company  has  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  radiators,  both  for 
pleasure  and  commercial  cars,  the  Findlay  Motor  Com- 
pany taking  a  large  portion  of  its  output.  The  merger 
will  give  the  Findlay  Company  facilities  for  making  its 
own  radiators  as  well  as  supplying  several  other  prom- 
inent automobile  concerns. 

Thp  pvenitive  offices  of  the  consolidated  concerns  will 
be  at  the  Findlay  plant,  but  the  business  of  the  American 
Motor  Truck  Company  will  be  run  under  the  same  name 
and  management  as  heretofore.  L.  E.  Ewing,  president 
of  the  Findlay  Motor  Company,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Motor  Truck  Company  to  succeed 
Charles  R.  Bishop,  resigned.  E.  B.  Olmsted  remains  the 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  The 
other  oflScers  are  unchanged. 

The  Findlay  Motor  Company  is  possessed  of  a  large 
tract  adjoining  its  present  large  up-to-date  plant.  Negotia- 
tions are  already  on  foot  looking  toward  the  erection  of  ex- 
tensive additions  to  take  care  of  the  Incoming  factories, 
and  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of  all 
of  them.  With  the  line  of  commercial  trucks  from  750 
lb.  cai)acity  up  to  five  tons,  made  in  one  plant,  a  line 
which  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  actual  service 
for  years,  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  business  of 
Findlay.  The  combination  of  the  three  companies  brings 
together  not  only  three  large  manufacturing  plants,  but 
represents  the  concentration  of  the  combined  capitals  of 
the  three  companies,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Findlay  alliance  is  destined  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
trade. 

— «  I  » 

ThelBaldwin  Locomotive  Works'  Earnings 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  reports  to.  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1910,  as  follows  : 

Sales $29,057,998 

Cost    2.5,697,27.3 

Manufacturing  profit $3,360,723 

Dividend,  Standard  Steel  Works 600,000 

Receipts  from  otiier  sources 407,778 

Gross  profit $4,368,503 

Cliarges,  taxes,  &c 856,929 

Balance $3,511,574 

Maintenance  of  plant  and  depreciation 994,894 

Net  profit $2,516,680 

Dividends 1,026,000 

Surplus $1,490,680 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1910, 
shows  cash  on  hand  $1,861,194  and  other  quick  assets 
$17,185,723.  with  current  liabilities  $6,278,858.  The  capi- 
tal surplus  is  $4,020,112  and  other  surplus  $1,645,036. 
The  common  stock  outstanding  is  $9,200,000;  preferred, 
$10,800,000;  bonds,  $10,000,000. 

4  ■  » 

The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  of  the  Warren  Electric  Mfg.  Company  in  that  city 
and  will  move  to  its  new  quarters  about  April  1.  The 
new  plant  will  provide  the  company  with  much  greater 
capacity  than  is  afforded  by  its  present  quarters.     Its 


principal  products  are  paper  mill  machinery  and  power 
pumps.  Some  additional  lines  may  be  added.  W.  H. 
Millspaugh  is  president. 

♦-»-• 

An  Iron  Roof  Still  Good  After  40  Years 


The  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Niles,  Ohio,  man- 
ufacturer of  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  is  sending  out 
photographs  showing  a  sheet  iron  roof  which  has  given 
lierfect  satisfaction  for  40  years.  When  such  a  roof 
actually  outwears  the  building  upon  which  it  was  placed 
so  many  years  ago,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case  should  indeed  be  of  general  interest  to  sheet  metal 
men.  The  roof  is  on  a  warehouse  belonging  to  the  Globe 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Niles,  Ohio,  of  which  W. 
B.  Carter  is  general  manager.  The  roof  was  placed  at 
the  time  the  building  was  erected  in  1871.  It  is  of  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  made  before  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer 
processes  were  commercially  known  in  the  manufact\ire 
of  steel  for  sheets  in  this  country.  The  last  coat  of  paint 
was  applied  between  20  and  25  years  ago  and  during  all 
these  intervening  years  the  roof  has  been  practically 
devoid  of  surface  protection.  The  photograph  shows 
ragged  edges  on  the  eaves  caused  by  the  roof  at  those 
points  being  loosened  and  fragments  blown  off  during  a 
series  of  violent  storms  some  months  ago.  This  slight 
damage,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  protection  still 
afforded  the  building  by  the  roof  proper.  Deepest  interest 
lies  in  the  peculiar  fact  that  the  warehouse  itself  is  a 
near  wreck  while  the  roof,  which  has  undergone  the 
same  bombardments  of  nature,  is  still  intact  and  giving 
service.  This  case  seems  to  reverse  the  accepted  order 
of  things  and  change  the  phrase  "  several  roofs  during  the 
life  of  the  building "  to  "  several  buildings  during  the 
life  of  the  roof."  It  appears  to  prove  convincingly  the 
superior  wearing  qualities  of  good  old-fashioned  iron  roof- 
ing. 

Labor  Notes 


The  National  Founders'  Association  publishes  a  list 
of  firms  involved  in  union  molders'  strikes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  past  three  years,  designating 
them  as  strikes  in  which  the  Molders'  Union  has  given 
financial  support  to  its  members  in  the  year  1910  and 
thus  far  in  1911.  The  list  is  made  up  without  reference 
to  the  membership  of  the  firms  affected  in  the  National 
Founders'  Association.  No  condensed  statement  is  made 
of  the  number  of  men  involved  in  strikes  which  were  un- 
successful, nor  is  the  total  given  of  those  in  which  the 
union  carried  its  point.  However,  a  general  strike  sum- 
mary is  given  for  the  period  from  March,  1904,  to 
March,  1911.  For  these  seven  years  the  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Foundries   ail'ectfd 540 

Union  members  involved 16.378 

Foundries  involved  in  compromises 45 

Union  members  involved  in  compromises 1,342 

Foundries  involved  vphere  striltes  have  been  lost  to  union.  436 
Union  members  involved  where  strikes  have  been  lost   to 

union   13,471 

Foundries  involved  where  union  has  been  successful 66 

Union  members  Involved  where  union  has  been  successful.  1,718 
Foundries   involved   where   strike   benefits   are   still   being 

paid 86 

Union  members  involved  where  benefits  are  still  being  paid  2,252 

The  differences  between  the  Goulds  Mfg.  Company, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  its  molders  relative  to  the  opera- 
tion of  molding  machines  have  been  adjusted,  the  100 
molders  and  coremakers  who  went  on  a  strike  returning 
to  work  last  week. 

<  <  » 

A  public  conference  will  be  held  in  the  United  Engi- 
neering Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York 
City,  April  S,  to  consider  the  important  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  national  and  State  governments  to  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  water  powers.  Two  ses- 
sions will  be  held,  afternoon  and  evening,  and  papers 
and  addresses  wUl  be  delivered  by  several  well-known 
men.  The  National  Electric  Light  Association  has  is- 
sued a  partial  list  of  topics,  which  will  be  discussed  at 
this  meeting. 
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Steel   Foiundry   Practice 

Notes  on  Open  Hearth  Furnace  Work,  Covering  Both  Metallurgy  and  Molding 


BY  EUWARO  HEBMS,  WILKINSBtrBQ,  PA. 


The  following  notes  are  based  on  an  experience  in 
steel  foundry  practice  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh 
districts  as  chemist,  furnaceman  and  superintendent: 

Acid  and  Basic  Steels 

Acid  steel  Is  not  as  desirable  as  basic  steel  where 
shrinkage  is  an  important  factor  in  causing  cracks,  as 
In  the  casting  of  bolsters  for  cars,  charging  machine 
boxes,  cast  steel  ladles,  annealing  boxes,  and  the  like; 
for  the  general  run  of  acid  steel  Is  more  liable  to  crack 
than  a  low  phosphorus  basic  steel.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  not  so  clear,  as  the  slightly  larger  percentage  of  sul- 
phur in  acid  steel — which  sulphur  content  tends  to  red 
shortness — can  hardly  account  for  this  tendency  to 
crack;  for  In  reality  in  basic  castings  it  is  found  that 
cracks  are  related  to  the  phosphorus  content,  and  that 
castings  that  will  crack  with  0.040  phosphorus  will 
cease  to  crack  or  show  much  smaller  cracks  at  0.015 
phosphorus  content,  without  any  variation  In  the  sul- 
phur content.  These  cracks  are  not  cold  cracks,  but  hot 
cracks.  It  is  always  aimed  to  get  the  phosphorus  con- 
tent low  in  plants  that  make  a  specialty  of  railroad  cast- 
ings in  order  to  avoid  the  cracks.  Two  foundries  in  the 
St.  Louis  district  tried  acid  steel  for  making  bolsters, 
but  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  practice.  The  fact 
that  acid  steel  is  more  prone  to  crack  may  be  due  to  its 
greater  density  and  consequent  greater  shrinkage. 

To  make  low  phosphorus  basic  steel,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  as  little  silica  as  possible  in  the  charge.  The 
pig  iron  must  be  low  in  silicon — the  lower  the  better, 
and  1  per  cent,  is  the  limit  generally  allowed ;  the  scrap 
should  be  low  in  silicon ;  also  the  limestone  should  be 
low  in  silica — better  under  1  per  cent.  Magnesia  does 
not  make  a  good  slag,  and  should  be  low  in  the  lime- 
stone. Of  course,  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  should  be 
low.  The  more  impure  the  limestone  the  more  will  be 
needed,  and  the  excess  Is  only  a  barrier  to  the  working 
of  the  heat  as  it  is  a  poor  conductor,  preventing  the  heat 
from  entering  and  endangering  the  furnace.  As  much  as 
18  per  cent,  limestone  to  the  charge  is  used  where  the 
charge  runs  high  in  phosphorus,  as  with  Southern  pig, 
which  runs  close  to  1  per  cent.,  and  in  this  ease  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  get  under  0.010  phosphorus  in  the  finished 
steel.  With  0.40  per  cent,  phosphorus  in  the  pig  iron, 
14  to  15  per  cent,  of  limestone  to  the  charge  is  sufficient. 
It  Is  customary  to  make  a  preliminary  phosphorus  be- 
fore tapping  a  basic  heat,  and  if  the  phosphorus  is  found 
too  high,  it  is  reduced  by  adding  unslacked  lime  in  small 
lumps  after  the  bath  is  first  given  some  action  by  add- 
ing pig  iron  or  spar.  It  is  found  that  iron  ore,  pig  iron 
and  spar  added  together  to  a  very  low  carbon  will  re- 
duce the  phosphorus.  By  working  the  heat  with  an  oxi- 
dizing flame,  the  phosphorus  is  readily  removed  and 
often  absent  when  the  heat  is  thoroughly  melted. 

Additions  to  the  Bath 

The  limestone  is  charged  on  the  bottom  or  the  bot- 
tom is  first  covered  with  scrap  to  prevent  the  limestone 
from  adhering.  When  the  charge  is  melted  there  will 
be  a  violent  boiling  on  the  bottom  until  all  the  lime  Is 
up  and  floating  on  the  charge  in  large  chunks.  The  heat 
is  then  worked  by  giving  it  lumps  of  Iron  ore  in  suitable 
quantities  so  as  not  to  cause  foaming  or  unnecessarily 
cooling  of  the  heat  by  large  disengagement  of  gases. 
The  chunks  of  lime  floating  on  the  surface,  under  this 
Influence,  are  gradually  converted  into  slag.  Fluorspar 
will  hasten  this  process  of  dissolving  the  lime,  but  it 
must  not  be  addi'd  until  the  carbon  in  the  bath  is  under 
0.40.  for  otherwise  the  bath  will  foam  and  delay  the 
heat.    This  foaming  of  the  heat  has  some  relation  to  the 


iron  ore  used,  for  it  appears  that  with  a  high  carbon 
the  iron  ore  does  not  reduce  the  carbon  as  rapidly  as 
with  a  lower  carbon,  and  thus  that  the  gases  generated 
must  be  held  in  solulion.  True  it  is  that  the  activity 
of  the  bath  is  greater,  the  lower  the  carbon  until  a  lower 
limit  is  reached.  This  gas  the  fluorspar  seems  to  loose, 
which,  with  the  vlscldl  slag,  causes  foaming.  With  a 
foaming  heat  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the 
foam  subsidies.  Flourspar  can  be  added  slowly  to  a  high 
carbon  bath  to  which  no  ore  has  been  added,  which  is 
the  practice  in  making  high  carbon  basic  heats.  Pig 
iron  also  causes  foaming  when  added  to  a  high  carbon 
basic  heat  to  which  ore  has  been  added.  Any  cold  metal 
added  to  the  bath  at  any  time  causes  disengagement  of 
gas,  but  not  always  any  considerable  foaming.  Thus  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  add  cold  metal,  as  pig  iron,  at  the 
close  of  the  heat  to  disengage  the  gas  and  thus  help  kill 
the  bath,  making  more  solid  castings.  Ferrosilicon,  l(y 
to  12  per  cent..  Is  also  good  for  this  purpose,  and  it  Is  a 
common  practice  to  add  500  to  800  lb.  to  a  bath  of  20 
tons  just  before  tapping.  Much  more  can  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  making  high  carbon  basic  steel  come  solid, 
and  it  is  well  to  preheat  the  ferrosilicon  in  a  Utile  fur- 
nace for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  1500  to  ISOO  lb.  can 
be  used  in  a  20-ton  bath  in  making  high  carbon  rolls,  andi 
will  bring  solid  castings.  The  increase  in  phosphorus  I 
from  the  ferrosilicon,  when  using  good  materials,  is  In-  I 
significant.  | 

In  making  nickel  steel  castings  it  Is  well  to  add  the 
nickel  to  the  bath  when  the  carbon  is  low,  a  little  be- 
fore the  final  additions  of  manganese  and  silicon.  If  1 
nickel  scrap  steel  is  used,  it  is  well  to  make  a  prelim-  | 
inary  nickel  test  just  before  tapping,  so  that  the  final  I 
nickel  content  can  be  safely  assured.  There  is  no  loss  of  | 
nickel  to  the  slag,  and  an  acid  or  basic  hearth  is  equally  | 
applicable. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  making  additions  to  the  ladl» 
that  they  are  all  dissolved  before  the  slag  enters  the 
laille,  for  if  added  too  late  the  last  few  castings  may  be 
very  high  in  silicon  or  manganese,  or  both,  causing  the 
castings  to  be  brittle.  The  last  1000  lb.  of  steel  from 
the  ladle  of  a  basic  heat  is  rather  inferior,  being  high  In 
phosphorus.  The  basic  ladle  should  not  contain  too  mncl»  ' 
slag  over  the  metal,  as  this  hot  slag  is  apt  to  cut  the 
f^leeves  off  the  stopper  rod  if  the  heat  is  long  in  pouring. 
This  can  be  partly  adjusted  by  adding  or  removing  brick 
from  the  ladle  llpspout.  The  nozzle  should  be  well  pre- 
heated to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  stopper. 

To  Prevent  Piping  and  Shrink  Holes 

A  good  plan  to  prevent  piping  and  shrink  holes  is  to 
cover  the  heads  just  as  soon  as  filled  with  blacklead  or 
plumbago.  This  will  prevent  a  crust  from  forming  and 
keep  the  metal  liquid,  so  that  it  will  sink  down  to  feed 
any  shrinkage  of  the  castings.  Charcoal  will  also  keep 
a  head  open  if  stirred  with  an  iron  rod :  but  anthracite 
will  not  do,  as  it  is  absorbed  more  freely  and  is  apt  to 
raise  the  carbon  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  cut-off  the 
heads  unless  this  is  done  with  an  oxygen  blast.  In  mak- 
ing rolls  of  acid  and  basic  steel,  it  is  found  that  acid 
steel  gives  the  largest  pipe.  With  care  basic  high  carbon 
castings,  including  rolls,  can  be  made  to  come  solid  up  to 
1.10  and  1.25  carbon. 

The  analysis  of  castings  varies  somewhat  with  their 
purpose.  Where  high  physical  properties  are  required 
and  the  steel  must  withstand  shock  to  a  high  degree,  the 
carbon  and  phosphorus  must  be  low.  For  bolsters  0.18 
to  0.23  carbon  is  good  with  phosphorus  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, preferably  under  0.025.     The  manganese  is  desire* 
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above  0.70  aud  under  0.S5,  although  0.90  is  not  bad  with 
a  low  carbon.  Silicon  ranges  from  0.25  to  0.35,  and  even 
0.40.  When  castings  must  be  machined,  soft  steel  In- 
cludes auythiug,  roughly  speaking,  up  to  0.30  carbon,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  the  manganese  and  silicon  well  up  to 
Insure  solidity.  A  little  aluminum  added  to  the  metal  as 
it  enters  the  pouring  cup  will  help  much  to  insure  solid- 
ity. 

Molding  Conditions 

The  condition  of  the  liquid  steel  is  not  alone  respon- 
sible for  solid  castings,  for  the  condition  of  the  mold  is 
■etjually  important.  There  must  be  plenty  of  vent  in  the 
mold,  for  if  the  vent  is  poor  the  steel  will  come  with 
blowholes.  This  vent  is  interrupted  by  a  dense  mold  or 
dampness.  Dampness  seems  to  be  the  worst  enemy. 
Acid  steel  will  not  come  solid  in  green  sand  much  more 
than  basic  steel,  yet  by  adding  sufficient  aluminum  to  the 
metal  as  it  enters  a  well-vented  mold,  a  degree  of  solid- 
ity can  be  attained  that  is  satisfactory  for  much  work. 
Dampness  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  facing 
burning  into  the  mold  or  the  steel  hardness  of  certain 
cores,  which  makes  it  all  but  impossible  to  remove  them. 
Yet  an  excess  of  fireclay  will  cause  this  trouble  as  well 
as  a-  low  class  of  core  materials.  Scabbing  is  often 
•caused  by  dampness.  All  cracks  are  not  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  metal,  but  the  manner  of  gating,  the  design 
of  the  pattern  and  the  hardness  of  the  facing  are  impor- 
tant. By  distributing  the  flow  of  metal  into  the  mold 
more  uniformly,  thus  preventing  a  hot  streak  or  line  of 
weakness,  while  most  of  the  me*al  has  chilled,  will  often 
obviate  a  crack. 

The  sand  for  molding  should  be  silica  sand  of  high 
«UIca  content,  the  higher  the  better.  .Sharp  sand  is  not 
so  desirable  for  green  sand  work.  The  silica  should  run 
above  97  per  cent.  A'arious  degrees  of  fineness  have  been 
used  with  success,  although  it  is  understood  the  sand 
should  be  rather  coarse.  The  fireclay  to  mix  with  this 
sand  should  be  refractory  and  of  high  tensile  strength, 
especially  in  green  sand  work.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
bond  in  fireclay ;  the  stickiness  in  the  wet  condition, 
that  of  the  air  dried  condition,  aud  finally  that  developed 
by  firing.  The  first  kind  is  essential  to  green  sand  work, 
the  first  two  are  right  for  dry  sand  work.  The  St.  Louis 
district  possesses  the  finest  clays  of  the  first  class,  and 
this  together  with  the  pure  silica  sands  of  this  district 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  degree  of  success  which 
green  sand  work  has  attained  there.  If  a  natural  sand 
of  sufBcient  tensile  strength  could  be  found  of  a  coarse 
texture  and  about  3  to  4  per  cent,  alumina  and  93  per 
^ent.  silica,  with  3  per  cent,  combined  water  and  little 
other  impurities,  we  would  have  an  ideal  molding  sand. 
If  the  alumina  runs  high  in  the  sand,  the  silica  and 
alumina  will  flux  from  the  high  heat  of  the  steel  and 
burn  into  the  surface  of  the  casting.  Dry  sand  mold- 
ing mixture  requires  less  clay  than  green  sand,  for  here 
the  molasses  water  or  glutrin.  furnishes  the  bond  by 
drying  and  baking.  There  is  much  foundry  flour  on  the 
market  that  contains  large  quantities  of  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  even  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  impurity, 
and  this  is  objectionable  as  a  steel  foundry  material  be- 
cause of  its  fluxing  and  fusible  properties.  The  sand 
mixtures  are  preferably  mixed  dry,  as  only  thus  will  the 
clay  penetrate  the  mass  the  more  thoroughly.  Steel  cast- 
ings can  be  made  to  peel  clean,  so  that  very  little  grind- 
I  ing  and  chipping  are  necessary,  and  this  is  attainable 
when  good  facing  is  used. 

* »» 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  As- 
sociation, St.  Louis,  for  an  equipment  of  Buffalo  down- 
draft  forges  with  the  necessary  fans  and  motors.  .Vmong 
other  recent  purchasers  of  similar  equipment  are  the 
Weyher  Wagon  Works,  Wausau.  Wis.:  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Teoria,  111. ;  Shaw  University.  Raleigh, 
j  N.  C. ;  Palmer  &  Singer  Mfg.  Company,  New  York  City, 
:  and  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 


February  Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports 


A  decrease  both  outward  and  inward  in  our  foreign 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  is 
sb.own  by  the  February  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  total  val- 
ues of  these  commodities,  not  including  ore,  exported 
in  February  was  ?18,690,792.  against  $18,739,961  in  Janu- 
ary. The  value  of  similar  imports  in  February  was 
$2,145,803,  against  $2,874,740  in  January. 

The  exports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  150.702  gross  tons  in  February,  against 
152.140  tons  in  January.  Details  of  the  exports  of  such 
commodities  in  February  and  for  the  eight  months  of 
Die  current  fiscal  year  ending  with  February,  compared 
with  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year,  are  as 
follows : 

Kiports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Eight  months  ending 

,, Februarv, ,  February, 

1911.  IDIO.  1911.  1910. 

Commodities.         Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  Ions. 

Pig  iion 14,939  3.033  111,463  45.402 

Scrap    3,761  275  22,813  7,26T 

Bar  iron S31  767  10,557  8.602 

Wire  rods 1,1S6  1,019  10,929  13,217 

Steel  bars 11,841  6,874  79,119  56,791 

Billets,      blooms     and 

plates   23,453  1,596  85,883  48,699 

Steel  rails 19.880  34,486  225.555  253,431 

Iron  sheets  and  plates.  6,332  8.586  63.906  59,058 

Steel  sheets  and  plates.15,950  14,105         119,535  83,680 

Tin  and  ternc  plates.  .    2,213  828  10,830  6.677 

Structural     iron     and 

steel    18,222  9,476         102,081  63,009 

Barb   wire 5,128  4,830  53.815  47.426 

Wire    7,582  4,929  63.424  48,531 

Cut    nails 570  409  6,372  6.455 

Wire    nails 3,838  4,188  30,348  22.502 

All    other     nails,     in- 
cluding   tacks 1,108  552  7,595  5,014 

Pipe   and   fittings 13,568  13,819         109,544         114,676 

Totals 150,702         109,772      1,113,769         894.437 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
gi\en  aggregated  20.454  gross  tons  in  February,  against 
32,795  tons  in  January.  Details  of  the  imports  of  such 
commodities  in  February  .and  for  the  eight  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  with  February,  compared  with 
corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Eight  months  ending 

,, February, >  February, 

1911.  1910.  1911.  1910. 

Commodities.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig    iron 11,137  16,468  147,514  156.805 

Scrap 2,.S70  14,092  18,081  94.393 

Bar    iron 2,572  3,208  21,116  17,446 

Billets,  bars  and  steel 

forms    n.e.s 2,341  2,135  27,473  20,217 

Sheets  and  plates...       I.=t4  3S4  2.846  4,074 

Tin  and  terne  plates.       873  5,661  36,970  43,752 

Wire    rods 1,007  1.665  12,676  7,623 

Totals 720,434  43,613  266,676  344,310 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  In  February  were  94,820  gross 
tons,  against  102,600  tons  in  January  and  170.427  tons  In. 
February,  1910.  The  imports  of  ore  in  the  eight  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  February  were  1,529,185 
gross  tons,  against  1,577,660  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Of  the  imports  in 
February,  80,100  tons  came  from  Cuba,  8826  tons  from 
Spain,  5729  tons  from  Sweden  and  165  tons  from  Canada. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  not  including  ore,  in  the  eight 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  with  February, 
v.-as  $142,289,601,  against  $111,184,177  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  simi- 
lar imports  was,  respectively,  $23,298,159  and  $24,157,- 
560. 


The  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Shull  Steel  Castings  & 
Mfg.  Company,  Canton.  Ohio. 


The  Carrol  1-Forter  Boiler  &  Tank  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  started  up  its  plant  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  which 
was  shut  down  for  four  weeks,  on  a  contract  for  600  tons 
of  riveted  steel  pipe  to  be  sent  to  Portland.  Ore.,  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  a  water  power  system. 
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iteel   Rail   Failures 


The  Report  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Association's  Committee— Troubles  Traceable 

to  the  Ingot 


An  important  feature  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Jlnintenance  of 
Way  Association  at  the  Chicago  convention  session  of 
Wednesday,  March  22.  was  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rail.  The  statistics  of  rail  failures  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee,  were  for  the  six  months  ending 
October  31,  1909,  and  are  referred  to  as  the  most  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject  ever  published.  The 
committee  says  that  an  important  deduction  from  these 
statistics  is  that  differences  in  the  production  of  ingots 
and  the  finished  rail  made  from  them  may  annihilate  all 
advantages  derived  from  any  particular  rail  section : 
"  The  design  of  rail  section,"  the  committee  says,  "  is  not, 
therefore,  the  main  cure  for  poor  material."  A  summary 
of  present  practice  in  the  rail  mills  of  the  United  States 


the  Interior  of  the  rail  head."  In  an  accompanying  re- 
port, Mr.  Wiclvhorst  tells  of  his  tests  to  determine  the 
strength  of  rail  head,  but  the  results  are  inconclusive, 
tbougli  he  says  it  is  hoped  to  determine  in  future  testa 
the  maximum  load  which  each  thickness  of  head  will 
carry.  After  planing  pieces  of  rail  down  to  thicknesses 
of  head  at  the  side,  ranging  from  •\i  in.  to  1  in.,  loads 
were  applied  and  the  sag  measured.  A  load  of  30.000 
lb.  seemed  to  cause  a  permanent  sag  with  a  %-in.  head, 
but  not  much,  if  any,  with  heads  of  greater  thickness. 
It  was  noted  that  the  web  seemed  to  stand  the  load  of 
200,000  lb.  successfully. 

The  committee  says  that  It  desires  to  make  a  closer 
study  of  ingot  making,  "  as  the  principal  defects  con- 
nected with  rail  manufacture  seem  to  have  their  origin 


A  Summary  of  American  Steel  Rail  Practice.     Compiled  by  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  December  12,  1910. 
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Figures  above  represent  nominal  practice. 

*  Refers  to  time  consumed  from  rolls  until  first  rail  is  cut. 

Lorain  rolls  chiefly  girder  and  high  tee  rails.  In  two-high  blooming  mills,  rails  may  be  given  more  than  number  of  p.isses 
above.  Tor  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  above  is  for  standard  sections  only.  Tennessee  and  Dominion  malie  duplex  process 
steel.      Maryland   steel  may   be   by   duplex  process.      Carnegie    Steel  Company  may  roll  open  hearth  steel  from  Homestead. 


was  presented,  as  given  in  a  chart  prepared  by  Robert 
TV.  Hunt  &  Co.    It  is  reproduced  herewith. 

No  New  Rail  Sections 

It  is  admitted  by  the  committee  that  to  determine 
upon  a  set  of  specifications  that  will  bring  about  the 
manufacture  of  "  good  steel  rails,"  is  an  intricate  mat- 
ter, involving  the  making  of  many  tests.  While  no  rails 
have  been  purchased  as  yet  under  the  committee's  tenta- 
tive specifications,  the  differences  letween  them  and  the 
specifications  used  by  some  of  the  large  railroad  systems 
are  not  very  great  and  are  being  constantly  reduced. 
No  new  sections  will  be  recommended  for  the  present. 
as  the  results  of  service  with  the  type  A  and  type  B  rails 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  are  awaited.  The 
former  is  the  high  stiff  de-sigu  with  thin  head  and  the 
latter,  the  lower  and  more  Hexible  design,  with  heavy 
head.  It  is  stated  that  the  study  on  strength  of  rail 
head  made  in  the  past  year  by  Max  H.  Wiclihorst.  en- 
gineer of  tests  for  the  committee,  was  intended  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  controversy  over  the  thin  head  and 
thick  head.  It  was  also  expected  to  give  some  informa- 
tion '•  relative  to  the  claim  that  the  head  of  a  rail  is 
broken  down  by  the  excessive  equipment  loads  of  the 
present  day,  even  though  there  be  no  physical  defect  in 


in  the  making  of  the  ingot.  It  is  true  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bar  during  manufacture  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  upon  it  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  subsequent 
quality  of  the  finished  rail,  but  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mittee lead  it  at  present  back  to  the  ingot  as  the  source 
of  our  most  serious  defects,  viz. :  brittleness,  unsound- 
i.ess  and  segregation.''  A  study  will  also  be  made  of  the 
relationship  of  the  chemistry  to  the  deflection  under  the 
drop,  also  to  take  up  elongation  as  related  to  permanent 
set,  so  as  to  take  account  of  ductility  in  accepting  or 
rejecting  rails,  as  is  now  being  done  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley 
for  the  Xew  York  Central  Lines. 

Six  Months'  Statistics  of  Rail  Failures 

One  appendix  to  the  committee's  report  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summation  of  rail  failure  statistics  for  the  six 
months  ending  October  31.  1909.  The  statistics  are  for 
the  gi'eater  number  of  the  large  railroad  systems  and 
the  number  of  tons  reported  Is  7,-145,S25: 

Taking  all  the  reports,  the  failures  are  divided  into: 
Broken,  head  failures,  web  failures  and  base  failures,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  percentages :  Broken,  19  per  cent. ; 
head.  6614  per  cent.:  web.  S'i  per  cent.:  base.  6  per  ceut. 

The  figures  do  not  show  that  the  breakages  of  the  heavy 
sections  are  fewer  than  the  lighter  sections,  except  in  the 
case  of  75-lb.  rail.     The  head  failures,  however,  of  the  100- 
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lb.  rail  scpm  to  be  materially  less  than  those  of  !10-lb.  auj 
So-lb.  rail.  With  the  Bessemer  steel  the  head  failures  are 
the  most  numerous,  those  for  the  90-lb.  being  slightlj'  more 
numerous  than  for  the  others.  Those  for  85-lb.  and  100-U\ 
rails  come  ne.xt,  and  are  nearly  the  same.  The  number  of 
breakages  is  closely  the  same  in  all  cases,  while  the  web  and 
base  failures  are  quite  insignificant.  With  the  open  hearth 
steel  the  head  failures  of  the  SO-lb.  rail  are  the  most  noted. 
In  drawing  comparisons  between  different  sections  of  Bes- 
semer rail,  the  head  failures  of  P.  S.  S5-lb.  rail  are  the  most 
noticeable,  amounting  to  35.8  per  10,000  tons  laid,  but  the 
explanation  given  is  that  they  are  principally  from  a  lot 
of  2045  tons  on  the  Northwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  of  Carnegie  1909  rails.  During 
the  month  these  rails  were  rolled  many  defective  heats  were 
found,  indicating  that  the  failures  were  caused  by  the  qual- 
ity of  the  material  and  not  the  rail  section.  Broken  rails 
are  comparatively  few,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  C.  S. 
75-lb.  and  then  the  P.  R.  R.  100-lb. 

In  comparing  the  sections  of  open  hearth  rail,  the  head 
failures  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  90-lb., 
G.  N.  85-lb.,  C.  S.  90-lb.  and  A.  R.  A.  B.  90-lb.  There  is 
considerable  difference  between  the  A.  R.  A.  A  and  the  A. 
R.  A.  B  90-lb.,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  number 
of  failures  come  from  Bethlehem,  which  simply  happens  to 
be  in  this  case  the  A.  R.  A.  B  section.  The  failures  of  the 
same  section  of  rails  from  the  Gary  mills  are  much  less 
in  number.  This  last  statement  gives  the  clue  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  failures,  and  further  studying  into  these  sta- 
tistics will  bring  out  this  fact  more  strongly,  viz. :  That 
the  cause  of  failures  is  in  the  quality  of  the  material  and 
not  the  design  of  the  rail  section. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  failures  for  different  lengths 
of  time,  it  is  pretty  generally  known  that  most  of  the  fail- 
ures of  any  lot  of  rails  occur  in  the  first  four  years. 

The  marking  of  the  rails  to  distinguish  the  position  in 
the  ingot  has  become  very  general,  but,  of  course,  the  posi- 
tion of  most  of  them  is  still  unknown.  In  general  the  fail- 
ures of  A  rails  are  the  most  numerous,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  are  many  failures  down  to  D  and  E,  and  occa- 
sional ones  in  F.  In  some  cases  they  are  very  numerous  in 
D  rail.o. 

A  Study  of  Forty  Failed  Rails 

In  another  appendix  the  committee  presents  a  reiiort 
made  by  W.  C.  Gushing,  covering  a  study  of  40  rails 
which  failed  in  the  main  tracks  on  the  Southwest  sys- 
tem of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
year  1909.  Sixteen  broken  raUs  were  examined  and  13 
out  of  the  16  were  broken  in  or  at  the  splices.  A  study 
of  24  rails  which  failed  from  crushed  or  split  heads 
showed  that  all  of  the  failures  were  caused  by  hard,  brit- 
tle, unsound  or  segregated  metal  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  them.  "  In  three  cases  investigation  showed 
that  foreign  material  was  rolled  in  the  rail  section.  In 
one  case  it  was  very  apparent  that  this  foreign  material 
was  an  old  tie  plate.  The  trouble  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred from  the  practice  at  the  Gary  mill  of  throwing 
pieces  of  scrap  on  the  stool  to  prevent  its  cutting  during 
the  casting  of  the  ingot.  Mr.  Gushing  concludes  that 
these  40  cases  of  rail  failure  point  out  very  clearly  that 
the  prime  cause  of  rail  failures  is  the  poor  quality  of 
the  material,  as  indicated  by  hardness,  brittleness,  segre- 
gation and  unsoundness,  all  of  which  must  be  corrected 
in  the  ingot.  Only  two  cases  of  faulty  rolling  were 
found  in  this  lot." 

Concerning  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Gushing  on  08  ad- 
ditional rails  which  failed  on  the  Sotithwest  system  of 
the  Peun.sylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  except  a  few 
which  failed  on  the  Rock  Island  system,  the  commit- 
tee says : 

From  this  study  Mr.  Gushing  concludes  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  of  the  new  rail  sections  neither  the  P.  S.  section 
with  the  heavy  head,  nor  the  A.  R.  A.  A  section  with  the 
thinner  head,  has  yet  brought  about  and  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  by  reason  of  better  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  material  in  the  head,  web  and  base,  respect- 
ively, in  the  hope  that  the  conditions  of  rolling  will  be  so 
improved  as  to  produce  sound  material.  The  defects  must 
be  remedied  at  the  blast  furnace  [sic],  and  the  changes  of 
improvement  must  bring  about  less  segregation  of  the  ele- 
ments and  smaller  inclusion  of  gas  bubbles  and  slag  in 
whatever  way  the  results  are  to  be  accomplished,  whether 
It  be  by  more  time  for  the  mixing  of  the  elements  and  the 
e.scape  of  the  gas  or  in  some  other  way  not  yet  discovered. 

Rolling  Conditions  Relatively  Unimportant 

Extended  reports  were  made  to  the  committee  by 
Mr.  Wickhorst,  covering  11  subjects  investigated.  Sis 
or  these  reports   deal   with   tests   of   rails  at   various 


works — Bessemer  rails  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company, 
Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
titanium  Bessemer  rails  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  open  hearth  rails  of  the  Gary  works  of  the 
Indiana  Steel  Company.  From  Mr.  Wickhorsfs  com- 
ments the  following  are  taken: 

Segregation. — When  molten  steel  is  poured  into  the  ingot 
the  different  constituents  that  compose  the  liquid  mass  do 
not  stay  together  when  solidifying,  but  the  carbon,  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  tend  to  collect  or  "  segregate "  toward 
the  interior  and  upper  part  of  the  ingot.  The  region  of 
maximum  segregation  seems  to  correspond  in  location  with 
the  brittle  zone  developed  by  the  drop  test.  The  tests  in- 
dicate that  a  small  amount  of  segregation  is  not  harmful, 
but  the  allowable  limit  has  not  been  determined.  The  prob- 
lem of  ingot  making  apparently  consists  in  controlling  segre- 
gation as  to  maximum  allowable  limit,  and  as  to  location 
in  the  ingot,  so  a  small  discard  will  always  remove  it 
.  .  .  .  It  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  somewhat  com- 
prehensive study  of  such  matters  as  size  and  shape  of  in- 
got and  other  conditions  influencing  segregation. 

Rolling. — Our  work  so  far  does  not  show  very  definitely 
the  influences  of  such  matters  as  speed  of  rolling,  number  of 
passes  in  reducing  from  ingot  to  rail,  temperature  of  rolling, 
distribution  of  rail  sections,  &c.,  but  they  indicate  that  such 
matters  are  of  relatively  small  importance. 

f'onr/if.sion. — In  conclusion,  our  work  of  the  last  nine 
months  has  shown  fairly  definitely  that  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing safe  rails,  and  in  which  the  different  rails  of  the  lot  will 
wear  uniformly,  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  making  a 
good  ingot  free  from  excessive  segregation,  or  of  cropping 
off  sufficient  from  the  top  to  remove  such  excessive  segrega- 
tion. 

Breaks  Chiefly  on  Left-Hand  Rails 

In  the  discussion  of  the  committee's  report  it  was 
stated  by  G.  E.  Lindsay  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  breaks  reported  on  the  New  York  Central  occur  on 
the  left-hand  rail — as  high  as  90  per  cent,  in  some 
mouths.  Mr.  Wickhorst  referred  in  this  connection  to  a 
report  he  had  presented  several  years  ago  on  the  cause 
of  breakages  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  reason  he  gave 
was  that  the  locomotive  is  so  built  that  when  the  coun- 
terbalance is  down,  giving  the  heaviest  vertical  load,  the 
engine  noses  to  the  left  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Wick- 
horst added  that  the  preponderance  of  broken  rails  on 
the  left-hand  side  applies  to  cross-sectional  breaks  or 
base  breaks,  and  not  to  longitudinal  breaks,  such  as  split 
heads. 

W.  H.  Elliott  of  the  New  York  Central  said  that  it 
had  been  shown  some  years  ago  in  a  discussion  by  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  that  the  left  forward 
driver  of  American  locomotives  is  the  heaviest  of  the  four 
driving  wheels,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  differ- 
ence In  the  blow  delivered  on  the  rail  to  account  for 
such  a  great  difference  in  the  breakages  between  the  left 
and  right  hand  rails.  R.  N.  Begien  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  said  that  on  the  Chicago  Division  of  that  road 
practically  90  per  cent,  of  breakages  in  the  rail  occur 
on  the  left-hand  side.  He  suggested  the  use  of  a  heavier 
rail  on  that  side. 


'Union    Steel    Casting    Company    Equipment. — The 

Union  Steel  Casting  Company.  Pittsburgh,  which  pro- 
poses to  build  large  additions,  is  asking  for  estimates  on 
some  of  the  equipment,  including  the  following  list  of 
cranes :  One  25-ton  finishing  crane,  with  5-ton  auxiliary 
lift,  GS-ft.  span ;  one  10-ton  finishing  crane,  6S-ft.  span ; 
two  .35-ton  casting  cranes,  10-ton  auxiliary  lift,  60-ft. 
span ;  one  10-ton  casting  crane,  eO-ft.  span ;  one  10-ton 
core  crane.  34-f  t.  span ;  one  25-ton  molding  crane,  with 
5-ton  auxiliary  lift,  55-ft.  span;  three  10-ton  molding 
cranes,  55-ft.  span;  one  10-ton  dog  crane,  32-ft.  span; 
one  10-ft.  yard  crane.  30-ft.  lift,  SO-ft.  span;  one  20-ft. 
yard  crane,  17-ft.  span,  16-ft.  lift,  and  one  charging 
crane  for  the  open  hearth  department.  Deliveries  are  to 
be  made  during  July. 

•-•-• 

Heavy  snowstorms  in  Sweden  have  interfered  with 
the  usually  regular  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  that  coun- 
try. Our  recent  importations  have,  therefore,  been  com- 
paratively light,  but  one  cargo  having  been  received  at 
Philadelphia  the  past  month.  Four  cargoes,  however, 
are  now  afloat,  with  33,575  tons  of  ore  consigned  to  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  furnaces. 
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The  Production  of  Steel  in  1910 


The  Largest  Output  Ever  Attained 


In  last  week's  Issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  through  the 
courtesy  of  James  il.  Swank,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
Philadelphia,  we  were  enabled  to  give  the  figures  of  the 
total  production  in  1910  of  steel  ingots  and  direct  steel 
castings  In  the  United  States.  These  figures  showed  that 
the  achievements  of  all  previous  years  had  been  far 
surpassed.  From  the  same  source  have  come  the  details 
of  the  year's  production,  which  are  presented  below : 

The  Total  Production  of  Steel 
The  production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  cast- 
ings In  1910  amounted  to  20,094,919  tons,  against  23,- 
05r..021  tons  iu  1909.  an  increase  of  2,139.898  tons,  or 
almost  9  per  cent.  Of  the  production  in  1910  25,154.087 
tons  wore  ingots  and  940.S32  tons  were  castings,  as  com- 
pared with  23.29S.779  tons  of  ingots  and  650,242  tons  of 
castings  in  1909.  The  following  table  gives  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  by  proc- 
esses in  the  last  five  years  iu  gross  tons : 


Years. 
Gross  tons.      Bcssempr. 

1910 9,412.772 

1909 9,830,78^ 

1908 6,116,755 

1907 11,667.549 

1906 12,27.5,830 


Open  Crucible  and 

hearth.  all  other.  Total. 

16,504,509  177,638  26,094.919 

14,493,936  130,302  23,955,021 

7.836.729  69.763  14.023.247 

11, .549,736  145,309  23.362,594 

10,980,413  141,893  23,398,136 


The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  steel  ingots  and  castings  since  190G : 


Years, — Gross  tons.  Ingots, 

1910 2.5,1,54,087 

1909 23.298,779 

1908 13,677.027 

1907 22,559.477 

1906 22,624,431 


Castings,  Total. 

940,832  26,094,919 

656.242  23,955,021 

346,220  14,023.247 

803,117  23,362,594 

773,705  23,398,136 


Bessemer  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  Ingots  and  castings 
in  1910.  all  made  by  the  acid  process,  was  9,412.772  tons, 
against  9.330.7S3  tons  in  1909,  an  increase  of  S1.9S9  tons, 
or  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  production  in  1910  was 
2.S63.05S  tons  less  than  in  1906.  when  the  maximum 
production  of  12,275.830  tous  was  reached.  Of  the  total 
])roduction  in  1910  9,355.350  tous  were  made  by  the  stand- 
ard Bessemer  process,  against  9.'297.7S1  tous  iu  1909; 
2(3.733  tons  by  the  Tropenas  process,  against  15.506  tous 
in  1909;  and  30.6S9  tons  by  other  modifications  of  the 
Bessemer  process,  against  17,496  tons  in  1909.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  production  by  States  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  and  castings  in  the  last  four  years : 

States                              1907.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

Ohio   3.636,679  1.9.55,446  3.466.077  3.314,053 

Pennsylvania 4,351,841  2,106,382  2,845,602  2,975,750 

Illinois 1,723,073  1,237,747  1,632.444  1,693.053 

Other  States 1,955,956  817,180  1,386,660  1,429,916 


Totals 11,667.549     6.116,755     9,330.783     9,412,772 

The  following  table  gives  separately  by  States  the 
production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1910. 
Of  the  total  production  only  923  tons  were  made  by  the 
standard  process.  By  the  Tropenas  process  the  produc- 
tion of  castings  in  1910  was  26.723  tons  and  by  the  Book- 
waiter  and  other  modified  Bessemer  processes  it  was  30,- 
689  tons : 

States, — Gross  tons.  Ingots. 

Ohio    3.307,715 

Pennsylvania   2,965,076 

Illinois    1.684,263 

Other    States 1,397,383 


Castings. 

Total. 

6.338 

3,314.053 

10.674 

2,975,750 

8,790 

1.693,053 

32.533 

1,429,916 

58.335 

9.412.772 

33,814 

9.330.783 

20.559 

6,116,755 

33.273 

11,667.549 

32,601 

12,275,830 

Totals  for  1910 9.354.437 

Totals  for   1909 9,296.969 

Totals  for  1908 6.096.196 

Totals   for  1907 11.634.276 

Totals   for   1900 12.243.229 

Open  Hearth  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 

The  total  production  of  open  hearth  steel  ingots  and 
direct  castings  in  1910  was  16..5O4,509  gross  tons,  against 
14,493.936  tons  In  1909,  an  Increase  of  2.010.573  tons,  or 
over  13.8  per  cent.     Of  the  total  production  In  1910  15,- 


641,158  tons  were  ingots  and  863,351  tons  were  castings, 
as  compared  with  13,892,896  tons  of  ingots  and  001,040 
tons  of  castings  in  1909  and  7,524,952  tons  of  ingots  and 
311,777  tons  of  castings  in  1908.  The  following  table 
gives  the  production  of  open  hearth  steel  ingots  and 
castings  by  States  since  1907  in  gross  tons : 

States.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910. 

New  England 239,797  158,417  257.392  223,158 

New  Y'ork  and  New 

Jersey    706,019  350,348  618,117  713,245 

Pennsylvania    ...  7.868,353  5,322,229  9,400,287  10,153,816 

Ohio   819,642  525,171  1,424,452  1,733,409 

Indiana    181,602  167.299  783,957  1,307,129 

Illinois   1,013,251  483,104  1.052,572  995,011 

Other  States 721,012  830,161  957,159  1,378,741 


Totals 11,549,736     7,836,729     14,493,936     16,504.509 

In  1910  there  were  15.292,329  tons  of  open  hearth  steel 
made  by  the  basic  process  and  1,212,180  tons  by  the  acid 
process,  while  in  1909  the  production  by  the  basic  process 
amounted  to  13,417,472  tons  and  by  the  acid  process  to 
1.076,464  tons.  Of  the  total  production  of  basic  open 
hearth  steel  in  1910  14.S5S.3.53  tons  were  ingots  and 
433,976  tons  were  castings,  while  of  the  total  production 
of  acid  open  hearth  steel  in  the  same  year  7S2.S05  tons 
were  ingots  and  429.375  tons  were  castings.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  production  of  both  basic  and  acid 
open  hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  since  1907  iu  gross 
tons : 

Basic  open         Acid  open  Total. 

Years.  hearth  steel,     hearth  steel.     Gross  tons. 

1910 15.292,329  1.212,180         16,504,509 

1909 13.417,472  1,076,464         14.493,936 

1908 7,140,425  696,304  7,836,729 

1907 10,279,315  1.270,421         11.549,736 

1906 9,058,760  1,321,653         10,980,413 

The  following  table  gives  separately  the  production 
by  States  of  open  hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings  in 
1910.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  ingots  in  1910 
as  compared  with  1909  amounted  to  1.748.262  tons  and 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  castings  to  262.311  tons : 

States. — Gross  tons.                   Ingots.  Castings.  Total. 
New    England,    New    I'ork 

and  New  Jersey 825.595  110,808  936.403 

j'ennsylvania 9,825,920  327,896  10,153,816 

Ohio    1.591,976  141,433  1,733,40!) 

Indiana    1,278,571  28,558  1,307,129 

Illinois    849.627  145,384  995.011 

Other    States 1,269,469  109,272  1,378,741 


Totals  for  1910 15,641,158  863,351  16,504,509 

Totals   for  1909 13,892.896  601,040  14,493,936 

Totals  for   1908 7,524,952  311,777  7.836,729 

Totals  for  1907 10,803,211  746.525  11.549,7.i6 

Totals  for  1906 10,260.522  719,891  10,980,413 

Crucible  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 

The  production  of  crucible  steel  in  1910  amounted  to 
122,303  tons,  against  107,355  tons  iu  1909,  an  iucrease  of 
14,948  tous,  or  over  13.9  per  cent.  The  maximum  pro- 
duction was  reached  in  1907,  when  131.234  tons  were 
made.  The  following  table  gives  separately  by  States  the 
production  of  crucible  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1910: 


States. — Gross  tons.  Ingots. 

Pennsylvania   69,656 

Other   States 38,015 


Castings.  Total. 

2,158  71,814 

12.474  50,489 


Totals  for  1910 107.671 

Totals   for  1909 94,672 

Totals   for  1908 55.360 

Totals  for  1907 121,001 

Totals   for  1906 117.170 


14,632  122,303 

12,683  107.355 

8,271  U3.«:il 

10.233  131.234 

10.343  127,513 


Electric  and  Miscellaneous  Steel  Ingots  and  Castings 
The  production  of  steel  in  1010  by  various  minor 
processes,  including  the  electric  process,  amounted  to 
55.335  tons,  against  22,947  tons  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
32,3SS  tons.  In  1908  the  production  amounted  to  6132 
tous,  in  1907  to  14.075  tons,  and  in  1906  to  14,380  tons. 
Of  the  production  in  1910  50,821  tons  were  ingots  and 
4514  tons  were  castings. 

Included  in  the  55,335  tons  of  steel  reported  for  1910 
are  .52.141  tons  of  ingots  and  castings  which  were  made 
with  electricity  by  7  plants  iu  Massachusetts,  New  Tork. 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana  and  Illinois,  against  13,762  tons 
made  by  4  plants  in  1909  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois.  In  1910  about  50.821  tons  were  ingots  and  about 
1320  tons  were  castings,  and  In  1909  about  13,456  tons 
were  ingots  and  about  306  tons  were  castings. 
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The  Battleship  Delaware  Boiler 
Accident 


The  Finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 


Tlii-ougli  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, So  Liberty  street,  Xew  York,  we  are  enabled  to  pub- 
lish the  subjoined  summary  of  the  finding  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  which  investigated  the  accident  January  17, 
about  9:15  a.m.,  to  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  battleship 
Delaware. 

The  accident  occurred  while  the  Delaware  was  bound 
for  Norfolk,  Va.  The  ship  was  proceeding  under  easy 
steam,  but  on  account  of  poor  draft  the  fire-rooms  were 
closed  and  working  under  an  air  pressure  of  ^  in.  This, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  more  than  good  natural 
draft,  so  that  the  rate  of  combustion  was  about  IS  lb. 
of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate.  The  boiler  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  Babcock  &  Wilcox  marine  type,  with  4425  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  and  103  sq.  ft  of  grate  surface,  there 
being  14  boilers  in  all.  On  trial,  the  Delaware  developed 
nearly  30,000  hp.,  so  that  this  boiler,  when  worked  under 
forced  draft,  has  a  capacity  of  over  2000  hp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  state- 
ment of  the  commanding  ofiicer,  made  to  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  newspapers  who  boarded  the  ship  upon 
her  arrival  at  Hampton  Roads.  It  appears  that,  although 
the  captain  was  on  deck  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  he 
did  not  know  that  one  had  occurred  until  it  was  re- 
ported to  him  some  minutes  later.  In  other  words,  the 
explosion  did  not  make  sufficient  noise  to  attract  atten- 
tion on  the  upper  deck.  The  damage  was  confined  to 
boiler  O,  and  its  extent  and  nature  are  set  down  in  the 
findings  in  considerable  detail.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  structure  of  the  vessel  was  not  injured  at  all, 
thus  emphasizing  again  the  fact  that  an  accident  to  a 
water  tube  boiler  involves  the  minimum  of  damage. 
The  boiler  was  repaired  while  at  Norfolk  with  some 
new  headers  and  new  tubes,  most  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  engineer  department  of  the  ship. 

Following  is  the  ofllcial  statement  made  to  the  Bab- 
cock &  Wilcox  Company  by  R.  S.  Griffin,  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  date  of  March  11 : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of 
February  24,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the  bu- 
reau submits  tor  your  information  the  following  general  state- 
ment of  the  finding  and  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  accident  to  boiler  O  of  the  Delaware : 

(a)  An  explosion  occurred  in  boiler  O  January  17,  1911,  by 
which  three  rear  headers,  Nos.  8,  9  and  10,  were  blown  bodily 
out  of  the  boiler. 

(b)  These  headers  were  found  severely  bowed,  their  tube 
faces  were  bulged,  and  the  metal  showed  signs  of  overheating. 
All  the  back  headers  of  the  outboard  half  of  the  boiler,  13  in  num- 
ber, were  more  or  less  bowed,  the  degree  of  distortion  diminish- 
ing toward  the  outboard  side  of  the  boiler. 

(c)  The  inboard  half  of  the  boiler  was  uninjured,  and  subse- 
quent comment  refers  only  to  the  outboard  half. 

(d)  The  4-in.  tubes  nest  the  Are  were  all  more  or  less  bowed 
near  the  bacls  ends,  and  showed  signs  of  having  been  burned  ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  2-in.  tubes  were  more  or  less  distorted, 
while  a  number  showed  signs  of  having  been  white  hot. 

(e)  The  front  headers  were  in  good  condition. 

(f)  The  superheater  tuhes  and  manifolds  showed  a  red  color, 
and  the  4-in.  tubes  through  the  first  and  second  passes  showed 
the  blue  color  characteristic  of  overheating. 

(g)  On  tivo  of  the  header.^  blown  out  were  found  scores  and 
dents  made  by  the  headers  striliing  obstructions.  The  character 
of  the  scores  and  dents  and  the  blue  color  of  the  metal  in  the 
scores  indicated  that  the  metal  of  the  blown-out  headers  was  in 
a  softened  condition,  due  to  heat,  when  they  strucls. 

(h)  The  three  headers  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  having 
been  very  hot.  They  showed  the  characteristic  blue  color  follow- 
ing overheating,  and  the  tube  face  of  each  had  been  bulged  out 
by  internal  pressure,  possible  only  when  the  metal  is  heated  to  a 
condition  approaching  redness. 

(I)  The  greatest  heat  appeared  to  have  existed  at  about  the 
width  of  the  hlght  of  the  header,  but  the  effects  of  overheating 
were  manifest  in  all  the  back  headers  of  the  outboard  half  of  the 
boiler,  diminishing  either  way  from  the  zone  of  greatest  inten- 
sity of  heat,  which  appeared  to  exist  opposite  the  headers  that 
Were  blown  out. 

(])  A  number  of  2-in.  tubes  of  the  blown-out  headers  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  white  hot.     The  surface  ot  these  tubes. 


near  the  back  ends,  appeared  burned,  and  was  covered  with  a 
coating  of  black  oxide  of  iron.  Signs  of  overheating  were  also 
iu  the  outboard  half  of  the  drum,  from  which  much  ot  the  soot 
had  been  burned  off. 

(k>  From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  the  court 
concluded  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  sutBcient 
quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  that  the  water-tender  on 
watch  at  the  time  was  responsible  for  this  condition.  This  opin- 
ion was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  enter 
the  fire  room  with  safety  a  very  short  time  after  the  explosion 
occurred,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  had  the  boiler  con- 
tained the  normal  quantity  of  water. 

(1)  All  testimony  showed  that  the  boiler  was  in  good  condi- 
tion prior  to  the  accident,  and  that  the  regulations  regarding 
tne  care  and  preservation  of  boilers  had  been  carried  out;  that 
other  boilers  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  use  were  in 
good  condition ;  and  that  the  overheating  noted  in  the  injured 
boiler  would  have  produced  the  results  observed  by  the  court 
after  the  accident,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  boiler. 

(mj  From  some  testimony  before  the  court,  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  the  reading  of  the  water  gauges  was  mislead- 
ing, although  the  gauge  glass  fittings  are  recognized  as  simple 
and  reliable ;  other  testimony,  however,  led  to  the  opinion  that 
the  opening  of  the  feed  check  valve  had  been  increased  shortly 
before  the  accident  occurred. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  aids :  "  There  is 
one  point  in  the  finding  which  needs  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  The  court  finds  that 
only  the  outboard  half  of  the  boiler  was  damaged.  It 
might  seem  at  first  glance  as  though  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one-half  of  the  boiler  to  be  injured  and  the 
other  escape.  The  explanation,  however,  is  very  simpla 
The  feed  water  enters  the  boiler  in  the  steam  and  water 
drum,  which  is  above  the  front  headers  and  connected  to 
them  by  nipples,  and  is  discharged  through  an  internal 
feed  pipe  perforated  with  holes  on  its  lower  side.  This 
pipe  extends  from  the  cheek  valve  at  the  inboard  end  of 
the  drum  to  a  short  distance  past  the  center  of  its  length. 
As  long  as  the  water  in  the  drum  was  above  the  tops  of 
the  nipples  mentioned,  it  would  not  of  course  make  any 
difference  where  the  feed  water  was  introduced,  as  it 
would  naturally  find  its  level.  In  case  of  low  water, 
however,  due  to  inadequate  feed,  there  might  be,  under 
moderate  combustion,  just  enough  water  to  save  the  in- 
board half  of  the  boiler,  where  the  water  would  go  di- 
rectly down  the  nipples,  while  only  a  few  headers  and 
associated  tubes  on  the  other  side  would  get  any.  This 
appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  salvation  of  the  in- 
board side  of  the  boiler.  With  this  general  statement  of 
the  surrounding  conditions,  e  believe  the  finding  of  the 
court  will  be  entirely  clear,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
court  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  careful  analysis 
which  it  has  made  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
so  that  the  reasons  for  its  conclusion  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  low  water  are  perfectly  evident  and  con- 
vincing." 

•-►-♦ 

The  United  States  Metal  Products  Company 


The  John  W.  Rapp  Company  and  the  J.  F.  Blanch- 
ard  Company,  manufacturers  of  hollow  metal  and  metal- 
covered  doors,  windows  and  trim,  have  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Metal  Products  Company 
and  have  established  general  offices  and  show  room  at 
203-205  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York.  The  officers  of 
the  new  company  are  John  W.  Rapp,  president;  C.  F. 
Hale.  A.  C.  Randall  and  A.  J.  Connell,  vice-presidents ; 
E.  B.  Wire,  treasurer,  and  C.  A.  Leonardi,  secretary. 
The  factory  of  the  John  W.  Rapp  Company,  College 
Point,  Long  Island,  covering  7  acres,  and  that  of 
the  J.  F.  Blanchard  Company.  Long  Island  City,  cover- 
ing 5  acres,  will  be  continued  under  the  combined 
management.  The  main  office  on  West  Fortieth  street 
will  be  devoted  to  sales  offices  and  show  room.  It  Is  a 
four-story  structure,  37  x  72  ft.  The  ground  floor  Is  to 
be  devoted  to  storage  purposes  and  will  house  the  com- 
pany's delivery  motor  truck.  The  second  floor  will  be 
used  for  show  room  purposes  and  for  the  executive  of- 
fices. The  third  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  sales,  esti- 
mating and  advertising  departments,  and  the  fourth 
floor  to  the  engineering  and  drafting  departments.  The 
building  is  a  fireproof  structure  and  is  equipped  with  a 
vacuum  cleaning  apparatus. 
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The  Duplex  Process  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 


A  New  Bessemer  Department  with  Two   20-Ton  Converters  and  a  400-Ton  Mixer- 
Improvements  at  the  Saucon  Works 


For  the  first  time  iu  some  years  Bessemer  converters 
are  now  being  operated  at  the  worlds  of  tlie  Betlileliem 
Steel  Company,  Soutli  Bethleliem,  Pa.    In  the  old  days 


56,000,000,  while  new  construction  still  under  way  will 
represent  $1,500,000  additional.  The  completion  of  this 
great  programme  of  improvement  will  give  the  company 
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Fig.  1. — Plan  of  the  Xew  Bessemer  Plant  nt  the  Saucon  Works    o£  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

at  Bethlehem,  when  Bessemer  rails  were  rolled,  there 
were  five  small  Bessemer  converters  at  the  original  or 
Lehigh  plant  On  the  abandonment  of  the  Bessemer 
process  the  converters  were  dismantled  and  their  room 
is  now  devoted  to  other  operations.  Two  20-ton  con- 
verters with  accessories  have  been  under  construction  at 
the  Saucon  plant  in  the  past  year  and  some  details  of 
this  plant  were  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of  January  5.  The 
new  work  at  Saucon,  together  with  the  new  construction 
at  the  Lehigh  plant  and  the  rearrangement  required  by 
the  imisrovements,  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
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an  output  of  75,000  tons  of  steel  per  month,  of  which  60.- 
000  tons  will  come  from  the  Saucon  plant  and  15,000 
tons  from  the  Lehigh  plant 


Fig.  2.— Sketch  Plan  Showing  the  Relation  of  the  New  Bessemer  Plant  to  the  Open  Hearth  and  to  the  Saucon  Rolling  Mills. 
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New  Blast  Furnaces  and   Other  Con- 
struction 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
in  these  columns  to  the  new  blast  fur- 
nace construction  at  South  Bethlehem. 
Of  the  original  furnaces  B  and  C  are 
still  operated.  A  modern  stack  known 
as  furnace  E  was  built  four  years  ago. 
Then  came  the  replacement  of  furnace 
D  with  a  modern  stack  which  was 
blown  in  last  year.  The  new  furnace 
F  was  blown  In  two  weeks  ago.  The 
new  furnace  G  will  be  completed  with- 
in the  next  two  months.  The  next  of 
the  new  large  furnaces,  all  of  which 
are  22  x  90  ft.  capacity,  with  five 
stoves  each,  will  take  the  place  of  old 
furnace  A,  which  has  been  razed.  The 
provisions  for  gas  washing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  furnaces  are  un- 
usually elaborate  in  view  of  the  plan 
to  install  gas  driven  blowing  engines, 
which  will  be  supplied  with  furnace 
gas.  Each  furnace  has  two  large  dry 
dust  catchers  and  three  Steinbart  gas 
washing  towers.  In  addition  to  this 
individual  gas  cleaning  equipment 
there  wUI  be  a  complete  gas  washing 
plant  to  further  clean  the  gas  for  the 
engines.  This  consists  of  five  spray- 
ing towers  and  five  Thelsen  rotary 
scrubbers  each  of  7500-hp.  capacity 
with  three  pressure  blowers.  Nine  gas 
blowing  engines  of  the  West  design 
are  now  under  construction  in  the  com- 
pany's own  shops,  and  two  gas  engines 
of  the  same  type  are  in  operation,  fur- 
nishing electric  power,  while  two  more 
gas  power  engines  are  now  building. 

The  construction  of  Bessemer 
works  at  the  Saucon  plant,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  for  the  operation  of  the  du- 
plex process,  while  the  most  important 
new  work  under  way  there,  is  only  a 
part  of  what  has  been  carried  out  In 
the  past  year.  A  new  mold  yard  and 
a  new  scrap  reclaiming  plant  were  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  both  open  hearth 
and  Bessemer  work.  The  ingot  strip- 
per was  relocated  and  now  bears  the 
relation  to  the  open  hearth  plant.  Indi- 
cated in  Fig.  2.  A  thoroughly  equipped 
repair  machine  shop,  60  x  400  ft.,  was 
built  to  take  care  of  both  mechanical 
and  electrical  repairs,  as  well  as  the 
turning  of  rolls  for  the  rail,  structural 
and  billet  mills.  The  structural  shop 
was  considerably  enlarged,  and  a  new 
template  shop  and  a  shop  office  were 
built.  The  new  general  office  building 
for  the  Saucon  plant  was  also  erected, 
its  location  being  Indicated  in  Pig.  2. 

Much  has  been  done  in  Improving 
the  appearance  of  the  yards  at  the 
Saucon  plant.  A  portion  of  the  ground 
was  considerably  above  the  general 
yard  level  and  much  blasting  of  rock 
was  required  to  make  room  for  some 
of  the  buildings.  The  ragged  banks 
left  in  the  extensive  excavations  re- 
quired when  the  open  hearth  works 
and  finishing  mills  were  built  three  or 
four  years  ago  have  been  changed  into 
easy  slopes,  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  new  office  building  have  been  made 
sightly  by  grass  plots.  The  aim  has 
been  to  build  for  permanence,  and 
brick  structures  have  been  erected 
where  in  many  cases  a  steel  frame 
work  with  corrugated  covering  would 
be  considered  adequate. 
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No  small  part  of  the  engineering  wovk  at  the  Saucon 
plant  and  at  the  ore  end  of  the  Lehigh  plant  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  extension  and  rearrangement  of 
the  traclj  system.  Including  the  tracks  which  will  be 
built  to  connect  the  Mast  furnaces  with  the  new  coke 
plant  of  the  Didier-March  Company  now  under  con- 
struction about  one  mile  southeast  of  the  Saucon  works, 
or  two  miles  from  the  blast  furnaces,  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company's  track  system  will  represent  more  than  80 
miles. 

Mixer  and  Converter  Building 

The  new  Bessemer  plant  Is  contained  in  the  main  in 
two  buildings,  one  the  mixer  and  converter  building  and 


ters  a  vertical  plunger  is  provided  which  actuates  a  rack 
in  the  usual  way.  Large  margins  of  power  have  been 
I)rovided  in  the  cylinders  for  both  mixer  and  converters. 
A  four-girder  crane  of  GO  tons  capacity  with  a  20-ton 
auxiliary  commands  the  mixer  building.  It  was  furnished 
by  the  Alliance  Machine  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Hot  metal  from  the  blast  furnaces  at  the  Lehigh  plant 
travels  about  I5/2  miles  over  the  route  laid  out  to  reach 
the  mixer  building.  The  incoming  hot  metal  ladle  cars 
pass  over  a  100-ton  track  scale  furnished  by  the  Standard 
Scale  Company,  Pittsburgh.  The  hot  metal  track  in  the 
mixer  building  is  301  ft.  above  the  datum,  this  being  also 
the  level  of  the  open  hearth  charging  floor.  The  open 
hearth  pouring  floor  level  is  284  ft.,  while  the  general 


Fig.  4. — Section  of  Mixer  Building  Through  the  400-Ton  Mixer. 


the  other  the  bottom  house.  The  arrangements  and 
dimensions  are  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  converter  build- 
ing is  200  ft.  by  61  ft.  SVa  in.  It  contains  two  20-ton 
converters  and  a  400-ton  mixer.  Alongside  the  latter 
will  be  located  later  the  250-ton  mixer  now  at  one  end 
of  the  open  hearth  building,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  converters  and  400-ton  mixer  were  built  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  New  Castle,  Pa.  They 
are  of  the  usual  construction,  with  the  exception  that  the 
mixer  has  a  skin  lining  of  chrome  brick.  Their  relative 
positions  are  Indicated  in  the  sectional  elevation  in  Fig.  3. 
The  400-ton  mixer,  of  which  details  are  given  in  Fig.  4, 
stands  on  concrete  foundations.  It  is  actuated  by  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder,  as  In  Fig.  5.  The  line  pressure  in  the 
building  is  550  lb.,  and  a  tank  accumulator  is  provided  to 
balance  the  pressure.  Double  X  piping  is  used  through- 
out. Aiken  standard  valves  are  provided  for  operating 
the  converters  and  mixer.    For  the  tilting  of  the  conver- 


mill  and  yard  level  at  the  Saucon  plant  is  276  ft  The 
hot  metal  which  comes  in  double  trunnion  ladle  cars  of 
25,  35  and  40  tons  capacity,  is  lifted  by  the  60-ton  crane 
and  the  ladles  are  tipped  from  the  rear  by  means  of  the 
hook  on  the  20-ton  crane  auxiliary.  Fuel  oil  is  used  for 
heating  the  mixer.  From  the  floor  line  of  the  miser 
house  to  the  mixer  spout  is  35  ft.  S  in.,  while  the  distance 
to  the  mixer  floor  level  is  32  ft.  8  in.  The  top  of  tli 
crane  rail  is  53  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor  level. 

For  the  transfer  of  mixer  metal  to  the  converter  a 
wire  rope  haulage  system  Is  provided,  and  a  25-ton  ladle 
car  is  used  in  this  service.  The  driving  mechanism  con- 
sists of  a  5-ft.  drum  and  a  25-hp.  Crocker-Wheeler  motor, 
and  the  wire  rope  passes  over  a  vertical  sheave  at  either 
end  of  the  building.  The  operator  who  controls  the  dra;.' 
out  by  means  of  levers  is  stationed  on  the  mixer  plai 
form  in  front  of  the  400-ton  mixer.  The  travel  of  tli'' 
ladle  car  to  the  farther  converter  is  140  ft.    A  hydrauli<- 
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jib  crane  serves  the  converter,  a  rack  and  pinion  being 
utilized  for  the  operation  of  turning.  Some  idea  of  the 
large  section  of  the  converter  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
with  a  charge  of  20  tons  or  more  of  metal  the  depth  of 
bath  is  only  about  IS  in. 

The  converters  are  blown  by  a  Southwark  horizontal 
cross  compound  engine,  with  steam  cylinders  46  and  S-i  x 
60  in.  and  air  cylinders  84  x  60  in.  The  engine  is 
equipped  with  improved  gi'idiron  air  valves,  and  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  45.000  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  at 
30  lb.  pressure.  It  is  located  in  the  power  house  adjacent 
to  the  open  hearth  plant,  iind  the  blast  pipe  to  the  con- 
Acrters  is  about  750  ft.  in  length. 

All  skulls  from  the  Bessemer  converters,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  open  hearth  department,  are  sent  to  a 
skull  cracker  convenient  to  both  buildings.  All  slag  from 
the   Bessemer   converter,    being   rich    in    manganese,    is 


pumping  station  at  the  Lehigh  River,  and  the  exhaust 
water  from  the  condenser  equipment  is  therefore  utilized 
in  a  return  system,  supplying  in  part  the  power  for  driv- 
ing the  centrifugal  pumps. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  formation  underlying 
1  he  new  Bessemer  buildings — limestone  with  clay  pockets 
for  the  most  part — the  footings  for  the  foundations  of 
the  mixers  and  converters  were  made  unusually  large 
and  extended.  Special  provision  had  to  be  made  also  for 
the  carrying  off  of  all  surface  water  in  sewers. 

Duplex  Practice 

Thus  far  the  new  Bessemer  converters  have  been 
or-erated  in  connection  with  5  of  the  10  stationary  open 
hearth  furnaces,  the  remaining  five  making  open  hearth 
steel  as  heretofore  from  pig  and  scrap.  Time  will  be  re- 
quired to  develop  a  settled  practice  which  will  yield  the 


Fig.  0. — Th£  400-Ton  Mixer. 


charged  again  into  the  blast  furnace.  As  the  converter 
bottom  is  dropped  the  slag  is  deposited  in  boxes.  These 
are  transferred  to  the  skull  cracker,  where  the  Bessemer 
slag  is  kept  separate  from  the  open  hearth. 

The  Bottom  House 

The  converter  bottom  house  is  ICO  ft,  by  51  ft.  S  in., 
with  a  lean-to,  16  ft.  3%  in.,  alongside  the  bottom  ovens. 
There  are  five  ovens,  fired  with  small  anthracite.  A 
steam  driven  Eynon-Evans  blower  furnishes  stack  draft, 
steam  being  supplied  by  a  2-in.  line  front  the  open 
hearth  boiler  house.  The  ovens  are  equipped  with  Kin- 
near  roller  curtain  doors.  For  handling  the  bottoms 
from  the  railroad  track  to  the  bottom  pit  and  on  and  off 
the  cars  on  which  they  are  dried,  a  20-ton  crane  is  pro- 
vided, furnished  by  the  Northern  Engineering  Works. 
Detroit.  The  bottom  house  contains  a  Blake  crusher  for 
crushing  stone  for  linings,  and  an  S-ft.  wet  pan  and  a  9- 
ft.  drj'  pan  of  the  Thos.  Carlin's  Sons  Company  type. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  100-hp.  motor.  There  is 
also  a  compressor  which  supplies  air  for  atomizing  the 
fuel  oil  buruEKj  in  the  mixer.  An  adjacent  storage  house 
contains  brick  for  ladle  linings  and  converter  bottoms. 

The  elevation  of  the  Bessemer  plant  is  80  ft.  above  the 


largest  economies,  but  at  present  there  is  no  special  de- 
parture from  that  followed  at  duplex  plants  which  have 
been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  The  open 
hearth  furnaces  are  of  60  tons  capacity.  Ordinarily 
three  ladles  of  converter  metal  will  be  charged  for  an 
open  hearth  heat,  though  at  times  the  contents  of  four 
ladles  may  be  used.  The  metal  in  the  first  two  ladles  is 
b!o«Ti  '■  dead  soft  "  in  the  converter ;  the  third  ladle  Is 
given  a  shorter  blow,  retaining  a  portion  of  its  carbon  to 
facilitate  the  early  reaction  in  the  open  hearth.  Thus 
far  the  shortest  heat  in  the  open  hearth,  using  blown 
metal,  was  one  of  3^^  hours.  It  Is  expected  that  ordinary 
practice  will  give  five  to  six  heats  In  24  hours. 

The  basic  pig  iron  made  in  the  usual  practice  at 
South  Bethlehem  is  nearer  the  ordinary  merchant  basic 
specification  than  that  at  the  two  plants  which  have 
made  the  most  important  contribution  to  duplex  prac- 
tice— those  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  and  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  pig  iron  from  the  Sydney  blast  furnaces  runs  not  less 
than  1.50  per  cent,  in  phoshorus  and  under  the  triplex 
process  Installed  there  in  the  past  year,  all  metal  passes 
through  two  open  hearth  furnaces  with  an  intermediate 
blow  in  a  basic  Bessemer  converter.  At  Ensley  the  sili- 
con in  the  pig  iron  often  runs   considerably   beyond  1 
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per  cont.,  and  the  acid  Bessemer  converter  is  used  for 
silicon  and  carlxin  elimination.  Tlie  Cuban  ores  used  at 
Betlilolieni  from  the  company's  own  mines  are  low  lu 
pliosiihorns,  and  are  used  in  part  in  niakiu?  Bessemer 
pi;;  iron  for  the  company's  injjot  mold  foundry  and  its 
acid  open  hearth  department.  Tlie  Adirondack  and  other 
Kastern  ores  which  outer  into  the  mi.xtures  at  the  Lehigh 
plant  are  higher  In  phosphorus,  and  the  resultant  pig 
iron  wili  often  contain  as  high  as  O.S  per  cent,  phosphorus. 

The  character  of  the  ores  was  a  minor  consideration 
in  determining  the  installation  of  the  dujilex  system  at 
the  Saucon  plant.  The  chief  deciding  factor  was  the 
independence  thus  to  he  secured  from  the  scrap  market. 
Operating  five  or  more  of  its  Saucon  open  hearth  fur- 
liues  in  connection  with  Bessemer  converters,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  will  make  nearly  sufficient  scrap 
for  its  own  needs.  Considering  that  melting  steel  scrap 
has  often  gone  as  high  as  $5  a  ton  above  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing pig  iron  at  South  Bethlehem,  the  advantage  of  free- 
dom from  scrap  market  fluctuations  can  be  appreciated. 
There  are  also  to  be  considered  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
crease in  output  and  the  larger  leeway  possible  in  blast 
furnace  operation. 

While  details  are  not  generally  available  as  to  the 
e.Kact  balance  between  the  benefits  of  "  duplexing "  in 
(he  experience  of  the  companies  practicing  it,  and  the  in- 
terest and  depreciation  on  Bessemer  plant,  together  with 
loss  of  metal  in  converting,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  snffi- 
cient  to  indicate  the  extension  of  the  system.  Where 
Bessemer  plant  is  in  existence,  with  the  alternative  of 
continually  lessening  employment  and  final  abandon- 
ment, the  economies  of  the  duplex  practice  are  naturally 
most  pronounced. 


The  Triple  Supply  and  Machinery  Convention 


A  programme  replete  with  interest  to  machinery  and 
supply  men  has  been  arranged  for  the  triple  convention 
of  the  Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, the  JVational  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Supply  and  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers' Association  at  Louisville.  Ky..  April  3,  4  and  5. 
The  convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Seelbach 
Hotel. 

On  the  first  morning  the  associatious  named  will  hold 
.ioint  opening  exercises,  when  addresses  of  welcome  will 
be  made  by  Augustus  E.  Wilson,  Governor  of  Kentucky; 
AV.  O.  Head,  Mayor  of  Louisville,  and  William  Heyburn 
of  Louisville.  Responses  will  be  made  by  Edward  C. 
Hinnian.  ox-president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association; 
H.  C.  Clark,  president  of  the  Southern  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  W.  M.  Pattison,  president  of  the  National 
Dealers'  Association.  The  session  will  close  with  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  the  "  Business  Outlook."  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  the  Southern  dealers  will  organize 
their  convention,  and  the  following  morning  will  listen 
to  an  address  by  E.  Howard  Smith,  Superior  Supply 
Company,  on  the  "  Proper  Method  of  Compensating 
Traveling  Salesmen,"  and  a  talk  on  the  "  Cost  of  Doing 
Business  and  the  Proper  Methods  of  Handling  Expense 
Items,"  by  W.  P.  Simpson,  C.  C.  Pattison  Company,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans.  La.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  members 
will  have  a  "  Question  Box "  discussion  and  will  com- 
plete their  separate  sessions  Wednesday   morning. 

The  Nation.ql  Dealers  will  also  organize  their  separate 
convention  on  Monday  afternoon  and  will  discuss  "  Re- 
sale Prices."  On  Tuesdav  there  will  be  discussions  on 
the  "  Cost  of  Doing  Business "  and  "  Manufacturers' 
Competitions."  George  T.  Mcintosh,  Cleveland,  who  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  One-Cent  Letter  Postage  As- 
sociation, will  talk  on  "  One-Cent  Postage."  In  the 
afternoon  the  sulijects  of  discussion  will  be  "  What  Can 
Be  Done  with  Illegitimate  Competition?"  and  "Rebates 
for  Decline  in  Price  on  Stock  on  Hand  at  Time  of  De- 
cline." On  Wednesday  morning  the  association  will  dis- 
cuss "  Unintelligent  Competition "  and  will  elect  its  of- 
ficers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  on  Monday  afternoon  and  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  morning  the  members  of  the  organi- 


zation will  discuss  their  side  of  the  questions  which  are 
to  come  up  before  the  two  dealers'  associations. 

The  three  associations  will  hold  a  joint  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.     An  excellent  entertainment  pro- 
grannne  has  also  been  arranged. 
«  ■  » 

The  Congress  of  Technology  at  Boston 


The  Congress  of  Technology  with  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  will  celol)rate  on  April 
10  and  11  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its 
charter,  promises  to  be  of  unusual  Interest,  not  only  as 
marking  a  period  in  the  development  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  technical  schools,  but  because  it  marks 
also  the  rise  and  high  development  of  all  that  is  now 
included  under  the  names  of  "engineering"  and  "ap- 
plied science."  The  sessions  of  the  congress,  all  of  which 
will  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, will  open  on  Monday  afternoon,  Ai)ril  10.  with 
an  address  by  President  Maclaurin  of  the  Institute  in 
Huntington  Hall;  following  this  there  will  be  read  a  few 
papers  of  special  interest.  On  the  second  day  both  the 
niorniiig  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  papers  in  the  various  liuildinpi:  of  the  In- 
stitute. These  sessions  of  the  second  day  w  ill  be  open 
to  the  jiublic,  as  will  also  the  laboratories  and  other  de- 
lartnients  of  the  institution.  The  evenings  of  both  days 
will  be  devoted  in  large  part  to  alumni  functions.  Mon- 
day evening  there  will  be  an  alumni  smoke  in  Symphony 
Ilall ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  also  at  Symphony  Hall, 
a  bancpiet  open  to  alumni  and  invited  guests. 

Froni  the  long  list  of  papers  which  will  be  presented 
before  the  congress  by  distinguished  alumni  and  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  the  following  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  our  readers  : 

"  .\n  Olj.ieot  Lesson  in  Efficiency,"  by  Wilfred  Lewis,  Tabor 
'iUg.  ronipany,  IMiilacielphia,  Pa. 

•'  Scientific  Ijidustrial  Operation,"  Ijy  Tracy  Lyon,  Westing- 
bouse  Klectric  &  Mfg.  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

"  Scientific  Management."  by  David  Van  Alstyne,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Mllwaul<ee.  Wis. 

■'  Training  of  Industrial  Foremen,"  by  Charles  F.  Park,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Jlechanical  Engineering,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

"  The  Responsibility  of  Manufacturers  for  the  Training  of 
Sldlled  Mechanics  and  Shop  Foremen,"  by  Arthur  W.  Wllliston, 
Wentworth  Institute,   Koston,  Mass. 

'•  Thirty  Years'  Worls  in  Boiler  Testing."  by  George  H.  Bar- 
rus,  consulting  engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  .\nalysis  of  Some  Losses  of  Efficiency  in  a  Large  Producer 
Gas  Engine  Plant,"  by  John  G.  Callan,  electrical  engineer,  Ar- 
thur D.  Little,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

•■  Mechanical  Handling  of  Materials,"  by  Richard  Devens, 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  New  Yorli  City. 

■'  Power  Plant  Betterment,"  by  H.  H.  Hunt,  Stone  &  Webster 
Management  .\ssociation,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Some  Causes  of  Failures  in  Metals,"  by  Henry  Fay.  Pro 
fessor  of  .-inalytical  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

"  The  Conservation  of  Our  Metal  Resources,"  by  Albert  E. 
Greene,  American  Electric  Smelting  &  Engineering  Company. 
Chicago,  111. 

"  The  Technics  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  Theodore  W.  Robinson, 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago.  III. 

"  Metallography  and  Its  Industrial  Importance."  by  Albert 
Sauveur,  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Harvard  University. 

The  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  of 
which  Henry  T.  Wills,  200  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  is 
secretary,  has  issued  a  strong  appeal  for  the  support  of 
manufacturers  interested  in  export  trade.  This  associa- 
tion already  includes  in  its  membership  among  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Wills  states  that  some  subjects  are  now 
being  taken  up,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to 
many  members  and  to  exporting  manufacturers  gener- 
ally. 


The  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
has  received  contracts  for  the  installation  of  continuous  j 
oiling  systems  from  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,   j 
Toungstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Johnette  Foundry  &  Machine   I 
Company,  Marianna,  Pa.     It  has  also  secured  a  contract  ■ 
for  installing  a  high  pressure  steam  piping  system  at  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Andrews  &  Hitchcock  Iron  Com- 
pany, Toungstown,  Ohio. 
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The  McConway  Car  Wheel 


The  JXcConway  &  Torley  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Is  mauufacturiug  a  new  steel  tired  built-up  type  of 
wlieel  under  patents  granted  to  William  McConway. 
This  wheel  is  especially  intended  for  railroad  service 
and  Is  designed  to  afford  a  simple  and  easily  manufac- 
tured composite  structure  which  will  prevent  any  turn- 
ing movement  of  the  tire  on  the  wheel  center  and  resist 
the  shocks  and  pounding  incident  to  service  without  de- 
veloping any  looseness  of  parts. 

The  wheel  consists  of  three  parts — the  wheel  center. 


completed  wheel,  while  Fig.  2  gives  details  of  its  con- 
struction. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  a  is  the  tire,  &  the  wheel  center 
and  c  the  hub.  Cast  iron  is  employed  for  the  hub,  upon 
which  the  center  plate  is  shrunk  as  a  maximum  of  secur- 
ity and  fit  is  obtained  with  the  minimum  pressure  for 
application.  Between  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  center 
and  the  inner  circumference  of  the  tire  is  an  annular 
space,  which  is  clearly  shown  at  the  extreme  left  of  Fig. 
],  where  the  parts  are  assembled.  This  space  is  divided 
into  eight  segments  by  the  spacing  wedges  used  for  the 
temporary  union  of  the  tire  to  the  center  in  assembling 
the  wheel  preparatory  to  casting  the  permanent  locking 


Fig.  1. — Views  Showing  the  Successive  Stages  in  Assembling  the   McConw.iy   Wheel  Made  by  the  McConway  &  Torley  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


which  is  a  steel  casting;  the  cast  iron  hub  and  a  rolled 
steel  tire.  No  machine  work  is  required  on  the  tire  ex- 
cept enough  rough  turning  to  make  it  true,  and  only  a 
small  amount  of  grinding  and  rough  turning  is  necessary 
for  the  wheel  centers.  No  bolts  are  used,  and  as  the 
tire  is  neither  fused  nor  shrunk  on  it  cannot  come  off  by 
reason  of  expansion  and  will  not  turn  on  the  center. 
When  It  becomes  necessary  to  separate  the  two  members 


SECTION  THROUGH  SECTION  Y-» 

TEMPORARV 
SPACING  WED3ES 

Fig.  2. — Details  of  the  Wheel. 

for  renewing  the  tire,  the  tire  is  cut  in  two  places,  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  falls  apart,  leaving  the  center 
ready  for  a  new  tire,  which  can  be  applied  by  unskilled 
labor  and  requires  no  special  machinery.  All  that  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  machinery  is  a  foundry  cupola  and 
lifting  appliances  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the 
car  wheel.  Fig.  1  illustrates  the  various  stages  in  as- 
sembling the  wheel,  from  the  centering  of  the  tire  to  the 


wedges  d,  Fig.  2.  The  wedges  are  in  pairs  with  the  points 
opposed,  and  when  the  metal  has  cooled  the  shrinkage 
gives  a  clearance  as  in  the  pair  shown  at  e.  The  view 
next  to  the  left  end  of  Fig.  1  shows  the  locking  wedges 
in  the  first  position  and  the  temporary  spacing  wedges 
still  in  place.  These  are  next  removed  and  the  locking 
wedges  driven  home.  A  view  of  the  wheel  after  these 
two  operations  have  been  performed  is  shown  at  the 
middle  of  Fig.  1.  This  operation  practically  closes  the 
space  between  the  points  of  each  pair  of  permanent  lock- 
ing wedges,  as  shown  at  /,  Fig.  2.  At  these  enlarged 
spaces  are  the  sprag  notches  g.  In  the  inner  flanges  of 
the  tire,  into  which  steel  sprags,  ft,  are  fitted  and  the 
final  closers  i  are  cast  in  place.  The  wheel  at  this  stage 
of  its  manufacture  is  shown  in  the  fourth  view  in  Fig.  1. 
The  casting  of  the  final  closers  completes  the  circle  of 
locking  wedges,  which  are  under  practically  the  same 
compression  as  if  the  tire  was  shrunk  on.  The  sprags 
are  imbedded  in  the  circle  of  the  cast  iron  wedges,  and 
by  engaging  the  tire  through  the  notches  in  the  flanges 
prevent  the  latter  from  turning.  A  view  of  the  com- 
pleted wheel  is  given  at  the  right  of  Fig.  1. 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will 
hold  its  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of  April  11  In 
the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
street.  New  York,  when  a  paper  will  be  presented  on 
"  The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Farm  Tractor,"  by 
L.  W.  Ellis,  traction  plow  specialist  for  the  M.  Kumely 
Company,  La  Porte,  Ind.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  talk 
on  "The  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Farm  Tractors,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Lucke,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing of  Columbia  University,  which  will  be  illustrated  by 
views  taken  at  the  Canadian  Industrial  Exhibition,  held 
last  summer   in  Winnipeg,   Man. 


The  Duplex  Metals  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  has  made 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  copper-clad  steel  wire  to 
13  cents  per  pound  base  of  100  lb.  or  less,  f.o.b.  Chester, 
subject  to  discounts  for  cash  and  for  quantity,  making 
the  net  cash  price  11.95  cents  on  15,000  lb.  and  over. 
The  cash  discount  is  3  per  cent.,  15  days.  This  is  the 
lowest  price  the  company  has  ever  quoted. 
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The   N©o  3   Umversal 


Machm^ 


A   Larger  Size  with  Several   New   Features 


A  new  size  of  horizontal  boring  machine  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  liy  the  I'uiversal  Boring  Machine 
Company,  Hudson,  Mass.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
jig  and  crank  case  work  and  cylinder  horiug  and  is 
known  as  the  Xo.  3  machine.     While  in  many  respects 


which  dips  into  the  oil  reservoir.  For  shifting  the  driv- 
ing belt  from  the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley,  a  handle  is 
conveniently  located  at  B.  The  speed  gear  box  transmits 
the  drive  to  the  sjiindle  through  the  vertical  shaft  E  to 
the   head,   exterior   and   interior   details   of   which   are 


similar  to  the  machine  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  Sep-      shown  in  Figs.  2  and  4,  respectively.   The  head  casting 


Fig.  1. — Frout  View  of  the  No.  3  Horizontal  Boring  Machine    Built  by  the  Universal  Boring  M:;chiue  Company,  Hudson,  Mass. 


tember  2,  1009,  it  has  a  number  of  new  features,  among 
which  are  the  location  of  the  driving  gear  and  the  meth- 
od of  feeding  the  boring  bar.  It  is  of  the  constant  speed 
drive  tyjie  and  may  be  either  belt  or  motor  driven.  Its 
construction  is  very  rigid ;  the  upright  supporting  the 
spindle  head  is  of  box  form,  while  the  bed  and  the  saddle 
are  designed  to  provide  abundant  support  for  the  table. 
which  is  an  essential  feature  in  a  machine  of  its  char- 
acter often  required  to  take  heavy  cuts.  The  bearing 
surfaces  of  the  saddle  on  the  bed  are  large.  The  operat- 
ing levers  and  the  band  wheel  for  the  rapid  adjustment 
of  the  boring  bar  and  the  facilities  for  changing  the 
speeds  and  feeds  are  also  noteworthy  features.  Fig.  1 
is  a  front  view  of  the  machine,  Fig.  2  shows  the  ex- 
terior of  the  head  and  Fig.  3  is  an  end  view  showing  de- 
tails of  the  drive.  Fig.  4  gives  details  of  the  head  con- 
struction, while  Fig.  .">  shows  the  method  of  transmitting 
the  automatic  feed  to  the  table. 

The  Spindle  Drive 

As  the  drive  is  from  a  single  step  pulley  and  a  loose 
pulley  is  provided  on  the  machine  itself,  the  machine 
can  be  driven  directly  from  the  main  line  shaft.  A 
powerful  drive  is  secured  by  using  a  driving  pulley  IS  in. 
In  diameter  and  .3^^  in.  wide,  running  at  a  speed  of  250 
rev.  per  min.  The  loose  pulley  A,  Fig.  3,  is  in  one  piece 
and  has  an  oil  reservoir  for  supplying  the  bearing  cast 
!n  the  hub.    In  a  groove  in  the  bearing  proper  is  a  wick. 


Fig.  :;. — Exterior  \'iew  of  the  Head. 

is  in  one  piece,  with  oil  pockets  and  half  of  the  gear 
casing  formed  i!i  the  casting  itself  to  retain  the  supply 
of  lubricant,  an  arrangement  radically  different  from 
that  in  the  No.  2\-:  machine. 

The  various  operating  handles  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. — An  End  View,  Showing  Details  of  the  Drive. 

The  handle  A  reverses  the  directiou  of  the  spindle  rota- 
lion  by  operating  the  jaw  clutch  k.  Fig.  4.  The  clutch  0, 
operated  by  the  handle  B,  Fig.  2,  changes  the  machine 
from  direct  geared  to  back  geared  drive.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Fig.  4,  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  speed  gear 
bos  through  the  shaft  E,  Fig.  3,  to  a  spur  gear,  which  is 
not  shown,  and  then  through  g.  Fig.  4,  to  the  bevel 
gear  7i.  The  last  named,  with  the  gears  i  and  j  and  the 
dutch  k.  make  up  the  reversing  mechanism,  from  which 


ter  usually  attending  the  taking  heavy  cuts  when  the 
drive  is  more  remotely  applied.  The  gear  q  has  a  long 
hub  which  forms  the  spindle,  and  two  keys,  v  and  tc, 
fastened  to  it,  drive  the  boring  bar.  This  di'iving  gear 
hub  also  forms  a  face  plate,  and  has  four  drilled  and 
tapped  holes  for  holding  a  face  milling  cutter. 

The  head  casting  is  designed  to  permit  the  rack  s, 
which  moves  the  spindle  longitudinally,  to  travel  the 
full  length  of  the  head,  and  thus  the  hand  wheel  for  con- 
trolling the  quick  movement  of  the  bar  can  be  placed 
on  the  head  close  to  the  face  of  the  spindle.  This  enables 
the  operator  to  see  the  boring  cutters  while  making  ad- 
justments. A  horizontal  travel  of  30  in.  is  obtained  at 
one  setting  of  the  adjustable  collar  /.  The  automatic 
bar  feed  is  transmitted  from  the  feed  gear  box  to  the 
shaft  F,  Fig.  2,  which  carries  a  worm  meshing  with  a 
worm  gear,  and  on  the  same  shaft  with  this  worm  is  the 
spur  pinion  which  drives  the  rack.  The  hand  wheel  D 
is  secured  to  the  worm  gear  by  the  jiositive  clutch  E. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  automatic  lubrication  pro- 
vided for  the  spiU'Ue  head  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Refer- 
ring to  this  engraving  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bead  is  com- 
pletely self-oiling.  An  oil  reservoir  surrounds  the  spin- 
dle proper,  the  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil  and  are  lubri- 
cated by  the  splash  system,  while  the  oil  reservoirs  «, 
r.  y,  s,  a'  and  h',  Fig.  4.  for  the  various  bearings  are 
cored  out  of  the  easting.  The  lubricant  is  fed  by  a  wick 
laid  in  a  slot  milled  in  the  bearing,  the  ends  of  the  wick 
(lipping  into  the  reservoir  underneath.  The  large  reser- 
voir for  lubricating  the  main  spindle  bearing  is  filled  at 
b'  and  drained  at  the  bottom. 

Speed  and  Feed  Changes 

The  gear  box  containing  the  feed  and  speed  change 
gears  is  strong  and  compact.  The  oil  bath  in  which  these 
gears  run  keeps  them  lubricated,  insuring  quiet  running 
and  long  life.  This  gear  box  provides  eight  speed 
changes  through  the  levers  C  and  D.  Fig.  2.  and  the  back 
gear  lever  doubles  this  number  at  the  head.  The  total 
speed  range  is  from  15  to  200  rev.  per  min.  The  head 
has  nine  feed  changes  in  either  direction,  ranging  from 
•"■4  to  5^,^  in.  per  minute  independent  of  the  spindle  speed. 
One  lever  controls  the  stopping,  starting  and  reversing 
of  the  feeds.  This  system  of  feed  drive  provides  finer 
feeds  for  the  small  cutters  at  high  rotative  speeds  and 
coarser  feeds  for  the  larger  ones  where  the  speed  is  low 
than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  where  the  feed  is  driven 
from  the  spindle  and  at  the  same  time  fewer  speed 
changes  are  required. 

The  transmission  of  the  automatic  table  feed  is  re- 


Fig.  4. — Constructional  Details  ot  the  Head. 


the  power  is  transmitted  direct  to  the  driving  gear  q 
when  the  clutch  0  is  engaged  with  I  or  through  the  gears 
m  and  n  when  the  clutch  is  engaged  with  the  gear  h. 
The  driving  gear  q  and  driving  pinion  r  are  placed  close 
to  the  working  point,  which  relieves  the  spindle  from 
practically  all  torsional  strains  and  secures  stiffness 
when  large  milling  cutters  are  used,  eliminating  the  chat- 


\ealed  in  Fig.  5,  where  the  table  has  been  removed  front 
the  saddle  to  show  the  details  of  the  feed.  From  the  feed 
gear  bos  power  is  transmitted  through  the  shaft  X, 
which  has  a  45-degree  spiral  gear  mounted  upon  it. 
This  gear  meshes  with  the  4.o-degree  spiral  gear  W, 
which  runs  free  on  tiie  shaft  X  until  it  is  engaged  by  a 
sliding  jaw  clutch  splined  to  the  shaft.     The  spiral  gear 
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W  carries  the  nut  which  operates  the  table  feed.  When 
the  lever  at  the  right  of  the  saddle  is  pulled  out,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  the  teeth  of  the  sliding  ,1aw 
clutch  engage  corresponding  teeth  on  the  hub  of  the 
spiral  gear  underneath  the  saddle  and  the  feed  is  put  in 
action.  For  throwing  out  the  cross  feed  automatically 
the  stop  Z  is  provided.  A  nut,  Y,  secured  to  tlie  saddle 
enables  the  saddle  and  the  table  to  travel  either  by  hand 
or  power  longitudinally  along  the  bed  of  the  machine. 
In  addition  to  the  automatic  feed,  hand  crank  feed  with 
micrometer  adjustment  is  furnished  for  the  cross,  and 
the  longitudinal  movements  of  the  table. 

The  boring  bar  which  is  3  in.  in  diameter  has  a  ver- 
tical feed  of  30  iu.  and  a  horizontal  travel  of  the  same 
length.  These  feeds  and  a  vertical  milling  feed  and 
quick  raising  and  lowering  feed  for.  the  head  and  the 
cross  and  longitudinal  feeds  for  the  table  are  all  auto- 
matic   and    reversiiile.      The    bearing   for    the   outboard 


ria 


-iletiiuii  of  Transmitting  tlie  .Automatic  Tower  Feed   U' 
the  Table. 


boring  bar  support  is  gibbed  to  the  internal  guiding 
surface  of  the  support  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  bearing  is  accomplished  by  a  screw  coimected 
through  spiral  gearing  and  splined  shafts  to  the  spindle 
head  elevating  screw  so  that  both  move  simultaneously. 
The  outboard  support,  which  can  be  moved  longitudi- 
nally on  the  bed  by  a  hand  crank,  is  accurately  fitted  to 
the  head  of  the  machine,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
realigning  the  bearings  to  compensate  for  wear. 


The  Wallace  Hand  Power  Bar  Bender 


For  bending  large  reinforcing  bars  for  concrete  work 
a  powerful'machine  operable  by  one  man  is  being  offered 
by  the  Wallace  Supply  Company,  10S-12S  North  Jeffer- 
son street,  Chicago,  111.  It  is  designed  particularly  to 
handle  heavy  stock  and  will  bend  l',4-in.  bars,  cold,  with- 
out any  difficulty.  Rounds  and  flats  can  also  be  bent  on 
this  machine  and  by  substituting  higher  dies  flat  stock 
4  in.  wide  or  even  wider  can  be  handled  successfully. 
The  jaw.s  or  dies  can  easily  be  set  to  suit  various  sizes  of 
bars. 

The  power  is  obtained  by  a  ratchet  lever  36  In.  long 
which  operates  a  small  pinion  engaging  a  stationary 
segment  gear  that  forms  part  of  the  machine.  Thus  the 
radial  member  carrying  the  bending  jaws  is  turned 
through  a  sufficient  angle  to  produce  the  required  bend. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  set  up  complete  on  a  cast  iron 
stand  ready  for  operation,  and  Fig.  2.  the  working  parts 
removed  from  the  stand  and  stood  up  against  it,  giving 
an  idea  of  how  it  may  be  compacted  for  transporting  and 
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Fig.  1. — The  No.  5  Angle  Bender  Made  by  the  Wallace  Supply 
Company,  Chicago,   111. 


Fig.  2. — The  Machine   Removed   from   Its   Pedestal,   Showing  a 
Top  View  of  the  Working  Parts. 

also  showing  a  top  view  of  the  bending  members.  In  Fig. 
1  the  machine  is  ready  to  receive  a  bar,  and  in  Fig.  2  the 
lever  has  been  brought  around  to  a  position  for  bending 
a  right  angle,  and  a  piece  of  twisted  reinforcing  bar  Is 
shown  between  the  dies  as  it  appears  after  being  bent. 

This  machine  will  be  known  as  the  No.  5  angle  bender 
and  is  a  de\'elopn)ent  from  long  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bending  tools  of  all  kinds.  In  addition  to  this 
machine  the  company  builds  an  extensive  line  of  bar 
benders  for  forming  bars  into  various  angles,  hooks,  U 
shapes,  rings,  &c.  All  parts  of  the  new  bender  are  made 
very  strong.  The  lever  is  fitted  with  anti-friction  rollers 
and  all  dies  have  tool  steel  face  plates  at  the  corners. 
The  machine  is  furnished  with  or  without  the  stand.  Its 
approximate  weight  witliout  the  stand  is  26S  lb.  The 
stand  weighs  about  ICO  lb. 


Gas  Producer  Experiments.— -Vt  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgb. 
Pa.,  several  trial  runs  have  been  made  with  an  experi- 
mental gas  producer,  using  coke  as  fuel,  with  which 
limestone  has  been  mi.xed  in  varying  proportions,  the 
purpose  being  to  flux  the  ash  and  form  a  liquid  slag, 
thus  avoiding  clinker  and  ash  troubles  and  consequent 
shutdowns.  Liquid  slag  has  been  readily  made  which 
runs  freely  from  the  producer.  The  high  temperatures 
necessary  are  very  efficient  in  the  generation  of  gas. 
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Equipped  with  a  Special  Feed,  Combining  Lever, 
Hand  Worm  and  Belt  Feeds 


The  Rockford  Drilliug  Machine  Company,  Rockford, 
111.,  has  developed  .1  new  1-i-in.  drill  equipped  with  a 
special  type  of  feed.  Convenience  and  simplicity  in 
handling  the  feed  on  a  sensitive  drill  are  two  special  fea- 
tures of  the  design.  A  view  of  the  drill  is  given  in  Fig.  1, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  the  details  of  the  feed  mechanism. 

This  feed  consists  of  a  three-step  cone  pulley  on  the 
upper  shaft  and  a  lower  feed  cone  pulley  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  worm  shaft.  In  this  way  it  is  possi- 
ble to  secure  three  different  feeds  from  the  cone  pulley 
on  the  upper  shaft,  and  by  placing  the  lower  cone  pulley 
on  the  same  level  as  the  worm  shaft,  the  necessity  of 
using  bevel  gears  to  change  the  direction  of  the  feed  is 
avoided  and  a  steel  spur  pinion  and  gear  protected  by  a 
guard  can  be  used  instead.  The  lower  feed  cone  pulley 
4s  placed  in  the  lowest  possible  position,  so  as  to  employ 
&  very  long  feed  belt,  thus  increasing  the  frictional  pull. 
The  feed  frame  is  in  one  piece  and  swings  on  a  long 
hinged  pin,  1,  Fig.  2.  which  is  held  by  a  lug  cast  solid 
to  the  main  frame  of  the  machine.  For  stopping  and 
starting  the  feed,  the  lever  7i  is  lifted  or  depressed. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2  the  two  boxes  a  and  6  are  cast  on 
1;he  main  frame,  the  former  being  the  bearing  on  which 
the  feed  frame  swings,  and  the  latter  the  rear  bearing 
for  the  cone  pulley  shaft.  In  this  way  the  feed  frame 
acts  as  the  front  bearing  for  the  cone  pulley  shaft,  and 
has  an  arm,  e,  extending  through  to  the  left  side  of  the 
machine,  which  engages  a  forked  casting  when  the  feed 
Is  engaged.  The  coiled  spring  d,  Fig.  2,  pulls  this  frame 
down  and  also  pulls  up  on  the  forked  casting  e  and 
throws  the  step  n  under  the  arm  c  when  the  feed  is  en- 
gaged. There  is  a  link,  /,  which  is  pinned  to  the  feed 
frame  and  hangs  under  the  starting  lever  h.  This  link 
Is  simply  used  for  pulling  in  the  feed.  On  the  top  of  the 
rear  end  of  the  starting  lever  is  a  bent  dog,  g,  which  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  former  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  disengage  the  feed  quickly.  A  cast  iron  collar 
on  the  left  of  the  cross  spindle  is  threaded  and  carries 
the  loosely  fitting  nut  t,  having  a  short  radially  project- 
ing arm.  This  nut  revolves  with  the  cross  spindle  and 
travels  out  until  it  strikes  the  adjusting  screw  m,  which 
•can  be  set  to  trip  the  feed  at  any  desired  point.  The  nut 
then  locks  and  turns  with  the  cross  spindle,  whereupon 
its  arm  swings  the  forked  casting  and  disengages  the 
step  n,  which  holds  the  arm  e  of  the  feed  frame.  The 
-coiled  spring  then  pulls  the  worm  j  and  the  worm  wheel 


Fig.   1. — The  New  14-In.   Drill  Built  by  tlie   Rockford   Drilling 
Machine  Company,  Rockford,  III. 

k  apart,  by  rocking  the  feed  frame  on  the  pin  I.  The 
starting  lever  fits  loosely  on  the  back  pin.  To  secure 
hand  worm  feed  the  handle  p  is  shifted  to  move  the  large 
spur  gear  out  of  engagement  with  the  pinion,  whereupon 
the  hand  wheel  0  can  be  used  to  turn  the  worm,  and  feed 
the  spindle  through  the  worm  wheel. 

An  automatic  stop  enables  the  full  travel  of  the  spin- 
dle sleeve  to  be  secured.  This  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
as  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine.  In  place 
of  the  former  hand  lever  feed,  a  lever  on  the  right  side 
of  the  machine  held  by  a  suitable  spring  is  used.     This 


Fig.  2. — Details  of  the  Feed  Mechanism. 
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lever  cau  be  adjusted  lougitudiuuUy,  which  makes  it  very 
couveuient  for  small  drilling.  For  facing  the  small  hand 
wheel  0,  shown  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  bearing  of  the 
worm  in  Fig.  2,  is  used.  This  wheel  is  attached  to  the 
worm  shaft,  and  when  the  operator  wishes  to  use  the 
machine  for  facing,  the  conveniently  located  push  lever  p 
enables  him  to  disconnect  the  spur  pinion  operating  the 
feed,  and  engage  the  worm  with  the  worm  wheel  and 
use  the  small  band  wheel  for  the  facing  operations. 


The  New  York  Compensation  Law 
Void 


The  Wainwright  Act  Declared  Unconstitutional 


The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  March  24,  declared 
the  workmen's  compulsory  compensation  law,  which  was 
enacted  last  year,  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  whole 
bench  concurred  in  this  decision.  It  is  held  that  the 
act  takes  an  employer's  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  According  to  lawyers  who  have  studied  the  opinion, 
the  decision  in  no  way  affects  the  employers'  liability 
law,  which  was  amended  at  the  same  time  the  'U'ain- 
wright  act  was  passed,  and  which  vastly  increases  the 
liability  of  the  employer  by  striking  out  the  ordinary 
defenses  in  negligence  suits  under  the  old  common  law. 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun  presents  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject : 

"  The  workmen's  compulsory  compensation  law  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  by  a  unanimous  vote  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  sought  to  do  much  more  than  correct 
specific  hardships  of  the  common  law  rules  of  employers' 
liability.  It  was  a  frank  attempt  to  make  certain  em- 
ployers insure  their  employees  against  injury  in  the 
course  of  their  labor. 

"  The  employments  thus  singled  out  as  "dangerous  were 
the  following :  1.  The  erection  or  demolition  of  any  bridge 
or  building  in  which  iron  or  steel  framework  is  involved ; 
2.  The  operation  of  elevators,  derricks,  or  hoisting  appa- 
ratus used  in  or  on  such  bridge  or  building ;  3.  Work  on 
scaffolds;  4.  Construction  of  tunnels  and  subways;  5. 
All  work  carried  on  under  compressed  air;  6.  Construc- 
tion or  operation  and  repair  of  electrical  wires  or  ap- 
paratus; 7.  All  work  necessitating  proximity  to  gun- 
powder, blasting  powder  or  dynamite;  8.  The  operation 
of  locomotives,  motors  or  cars  propelled  by  steam,  elec- 
tricity or  gravity  and  the  construction  or  repair  of  rail- 
road tracks.  Employers  in  these  lines  of  work  were 
rendered  liable  to  compensate  tlieir  employees  for  all  acci- 
dents due  to  "  the  negligence  of  employers,  agents  or  em- 
ployees, or  by  the  necessary  risk  or  danger  of  the  employ- 
ment or  one  inherent  in  the  nature  thereof."  Death 
compensation  was  fixed  at  four  years'  wages,  but  not  to 
exceed  $3000;  and  the  compensation  for  total  or  partial 
disability  was  fixed  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly 
wage,  but  not  to  exceed  $10  a  week,  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  eight  years. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  these  provisions  sought  prac- 
tically to  eliminate  all  question  of  negligence  either  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  of  the  employee.  Under 
them,  a  plaintiff  need  not  prove  that  his  injuries  were  the 
result  of  any  fault  of  the  employer;  and  the  employer 
could  not  set  up  as  a  defense  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff 
had  been  grossly  negligent.  Thus  in  the  important  case 
now  determined,  the  plaintiff,  Ives,  a  switchman  in  the 
employ  of  the  South  Buffalo  Crosstown  Railroad  Com- 
pany, merely  set  ui>  his  complaint  that  he  had  been  in- 
jured through  a  necessary  risk  or  danger  of  his  employ- 
ment and  asked  for  recovery  under  the  statute  therefor. 
In  short,  a  revolutionary  overturning  of  the  theory  of 
liability  in  such  cases  was  attempted ;  liability  was 
henceforth  to  attach  regardless  of  sins  of  omission  or 
commission  and  by  a  purely  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  State. 

"  It  was  this  change  wrought  by  the  Wainwright  act 
which  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  present 
case  and  has  now  been  declared  unconstitutional  for  rea- 
sons which  were  well  summed  up  by  Judge  Werner  in 
this  sentence  of  bis  opinion  : 


II  sii'!i  ecouomic  and  sociological  arguments  as  are  here 
.idvancod  in  support  oi  this  statute  can  be  allowed  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  idea  of  property,  then  there  Is  no  private  right 
entirely  safe,  because  there  Is  no  limitation  upon  the  absolute 
discussion  of  legislatures  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution 
are  a  mere  waste  of  words. 

"  As  to  the  so-called  employers'  liability  law,  how- 
ever, the  court  intimates  a  more  favorable  attitude.  To 
be  sure,  the  views  expressed  thereon  are  all  obiter  dicta, 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  standpoint  of  the  court  they 
are  of  much  interest.  These  other  new  provisions  are 
applicable  to  all  employments  and  are  designed  to  modify 
certain  rules  of  liability  which  often  work  hardship  upon 
plaintiffs.  The  '  assumption  of  risk '  rule  is  materially 
modified,  the  burden  of  proving  contributing  negligence 
is  placed  upon  the  employer,  and  the  scope  of  the  '  fellow 
servant '  rule  is  considerably  narrowed.  As  we  under- 
stand the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  existing  law  are  likely  to  be  viewed  with 
favor.  Certainly  there  is  every  ground  in  reason  for  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  revolutionary  change  proposed 
by  the  Wainwright  act." 


The  Foundrymen's  Convention  at  Pittsburgh 

Preliminary  announcement  is  made  of  the  outline 
programme  for  the  convention  of  the  allied  foundrymen's 
associations  at  the  Exhibition  Building,  Duquesne  Way, 
Pittsburgh,  May  22  to  26,  1911.  The  following  is  the 
general  arrangement  of  sessions  with  a  tentative  indica- 
tion of  the  papers  that  will  be  discussed : 

rCESDAT,    .MAY    23. 

9  a.m. — Registration. 

10  a.m. — Joint    Session.      Addresses    of    welcome.      Papers    on 

"  Production  Cost,"  "  Economic  Foundry  Insurance,"  "  Uni- 
form Contracts." 

2  p.m. — Separate  Sessions.  A.  F.  A:  Papers  on  "Unloading 
Methods,"  "  Use  of  Borings  In  Cupolas,"  "  Effect  of  Alloys 
in  Cast  Iron,"  "  Permanent  Molds."  A.  B.  F.  A. :  Papers 
on  "  Vanadium  in  Nonterrous  Allo.vs,"  "  Determination  ol 
Xickel  in  Bronzes,"  "  Pouring  High  Grade  Bronzes." 

7  p.m. — Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company.  Exhibit 
Open  throughout  the  week  during  the  day,  and  Saturday 
evening.  May  27. 

WEDNFSDAY,    MAY    24. 

9.30  a.m. — Joint  Session.  Papers  on  "  Rotary  Blowers,"  "  Fuon- 
dry  Construction,"  "  Heating  and  Lighting  Systems,"  "  Pat 
ternmaking,"  '■  Molding  Machines." 

2  p.m. — A.  F.  A.  Session.  Papers  on  "  Acid  and  Basic  Ooen 
Hearth  Processes,"  "  Electric  and  Converter  Furnaces  for 
Steel  Castings,"  "  Effect  of  Vanadium  and  Titanium  on 
Steel."  A.  B.  P.  A.  Session.  Papers  on  "  Corrosion  of 
Brass  Foundry  Products."  "  Pyrometer  and  the  Aluminum 
Foundry,"  "  Nonferrons  Foundry  Economies,"  "  Equilibrium 
Diagrams." 

2  p.m. — Individual  plant  visitation. 

6.30  p.m. — Dinner.  Pittsburgh  and  Associated  Foundry  Foremen. 
TnrnsD^T,  mat  25. 

9.30  a.m. — Joint  Session.  Papers  on  "  Molding  Sand,"  "  Use 
of  Alloys,"  "  Shot  in  Castings." 

1  p.m. — Train  excursion  to  foundries  and  steel  works.  (Penn- 
sylvania-Union Station.) 

S  p.m. — Entertainment  by  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Com- 
pany to  members  of  all  associations  and  their  guests  at- 
tending the  conventions. 

FRIDAY,    MAY    26. 

9-30  a.m. — Separate  Sessions.  Election  of  officers  and  reading 
of  papers. 

3.30  p.m. — Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  ball  game  at  the  Forbes 
Field. 

6.30  p.m. — Subscription  dinner  open  to  all  who  attend  the  con- 
vention or  exhibition. 

SATURDAY,    MAT    27. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company 
will  be  open  throughout  the  day  and  evening. 
The  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association  has  ap- 
pointed an  Executive  Committee  to  handle  convention 
affairs,  as  follows :  Joseph  T.  Speer,  chairman :  F.  H. 
Zimmers,  secretary;  J.  S.  Seaman,  finance;  H.  E.  Field, 
convention ;  W.  A.  Bole,  plant  visitation ;  Eliot  A.  Kebler. 
reception ;  G.  P.  Bassett,  Jr.,  ladies'  entertainment ;  E. 
D.  Frohman.  ball  game ;  W.  B.  Robinson,  press. 


♦-•-• 

The  Natural  Gas  Engineering  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  organized  and  has  opened  offices  at  SOI  Maehes- 
ney  Building,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  gas  burners,  com- 
liressors  fittings.  &c.,  and  will  represent  the  Reinforced 
Brazing  &  JIachine  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Keystone  Bronze  Company  Expanding 

John  S.  Craig,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  above 
named  company,  whose  general  offices  are  on  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  near  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  Pitts- 
burgh, states  that  it  has  taken  over  the  brass,  bronze 
aud   copper   business   of   the   Brighton   Brass   &   Bronze 


The  New  Newton  Cold  Saw 


An  Annular  Disk  Blade  with  Internal  Teeth 


A  new  design  of  sawing  machine  has  been  placed  on 


Company.  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  aud  the  bronze  and  copper       the  market  by  the  Newton   Machine  Tool   Works.   Inc., 


Fig.  1. — The  rrlving  Side  of  a  Cold  Saw  witU   Concave  Blade  Built  by  the  Nekton  Slachine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  department  formerly 
I  operated    by    the    Best 

Mfg.  Company,  Pitts- 
i  burgh,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  its  own 

plant  at  Thirty-eighth 
!  and  Thirty-ninth 
i  streets.  The  company 
'  is  therefore   in   a   good 

position   to   produce   iu 

large  quantities  copper. 

bronze  aud  aluminum 
1  castings,  babbitt  met- 
lals,  blast  furnace  tu- 
I  y  e  r  e  s  ,  coolers,  bosh 
I  plates,  locomotive  drlv- 
I  ing    boxes,    roller    mill 

hearings  and  any  other 

specialties  made  i  u 
I  these  metals.  It  is  also 
I  the  sole  manufacturer 
I  o  f  Keystone  valves, 
jacid  proof  metal,  Knox 
I  patent  copper  water- 
]  cooled  open  hearth  fur- 
[  n  a  c  e  doors,  frames, 
jriins,  ports,  &c.,  of 
I  which  many  have  been 

installed     in     different 

plants    of    the    United 

States    Steel    Corpora 


Fig 


tlon  and  of  independent  companies.  Copper  jackets  for 
copper  smelters  and  machinery  builders'  castings  will 
also  be  produced.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mont. 
Murray ;  vice-presidents.  George  Best  and  W.  H.  Schoeu. 

*-•-• 

The  bi-monthly  adjustment  of  the  pucUlIiug  aud  fin- 
ishing scale  recently  made  at  Pittsburgh,  based  on 
the  average  price  on  shipments  of  iron  bars  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  at  about  1.30  cents,  fixes  the  puddling 
rate  for  March  aud  April  at  S!5.T5  a  ton.  against  $5.STi2 
in  January  and  February.  Wages  for  finishing  mills  for 
March  and  April  will  be  reduced  1  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  months. 


— The  Operating  Side  of  die  Saw. 

Twenty-fourth  and  Vine  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Its 
special  features  are  the  locating  of  the  teeth  of  the  saw 
blade  on  the  inner  periphery  of  an  annular  disk  as  con- 
trasted with  the  ordinary  type  of  blade  having  the  teeth 
on  the  outside,  giving  a  concave  instead  of  a  convex 
cutting  track,  and  the  use  of  a  positive  direct  gear  drive. 
Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  driving  aud  the  operating  sides 
of  the  saw,  respectively,  while  Fig.  3  is  a  specimen  cut 
illustrating  the  even  motion  of  the  saw  blade. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  very  heavy  cylindrical 
barrel  about  28  iu.  in  diameter  in  the  bearings.  A  bronze 
worm  ring  with  teeth  of  steep  lead  is  located  on  the 
periphery  of  this  barrel  and  is  driven    by    a    hardened 
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The  Rockford  Shaper  Down  Feed 

A  new  type  of  power  clowu  feed  for  shapers  has  beeo 
developed  by  the  Hockford  ilachiiie  Tool  Company, 
Rockford,  HI.  Fig.  1  shows  the  automatic  variable  feed 
to  the  head,  as  .ipplied  to  one  of  the  maker's  shapers, 
while  Fig.  2  gives  the  coustructional  details.  The  feed 
is  simple  in  design   ai;d   without  complicated  parts,   so 


Fig.  3.- 


-A   Specimen   Cut,   Shoning  the   Steady   Motion   of   the 
made. 


steel  worm  fitted  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  The  driv- 
ing hub  and  worm  wheel  have  a  common  bearing  in  the 
saddle  which  absorbs  the  opposed  stresses  due  to  the 
drive.  This  saddle  is  heavily  constructed  and  the  base 
and  the  cap  are  bolted  together  securely  with  ample 
provision  for  lubrication.  Square  locked  gibbed  bear- 
ings on  the  base  with  adjusting  screws  provide  for  wear. 
Nine  changes  of  feed  are  secured  through  a  gear  box. 
and  a  reversing  fast  power  traverse  is  also  available. 
The  feed  screw  of  the  large  diameter  and  bearings  at 
each  end  preserve  the  iiroper  alignment. 

The  saw  is  driven  by  a  20-hp.  General  Electric  motor. 
While  it  is  not  the  first  machine  embodying  the  internal 
cutting  principle,  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  on  the  mar- 
ket of  a  simple  design  having  ix)sitive  direct  gear  drive. 
The  steady,  even  motion  of  the  blade,  eveu  when  working 
under  very  severe  conditions  and  heavy  feeds,  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  3.  It  is  possible  to  secure  even  greater 
feeds,  but  these  are  not  recommended  for  commercial 
work. 

Although  this  saw  is  rated  as  a  5-in.  machine,  it  will 
clear  7  in.  and  has  eight  internal  teeth  in  the  saw  blade 
These  machines  are  especially  adapted  for  cutting  loco- 
motive axles  and  are  also  peculiarly  suitable  for  cutting 
automobile  gear  blanks  from  bar  stock,  as  12  and  15  in. 
sizes  are  also  made. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  Installed  at  West 
Brownsville  Junction,  Pa.,  a  scale  for  weighing  cars 
while  in  motion.  The  new  "  52-f  t.  track  scale  with  me- 
chanical hump."  as  it  is  called,  has  great  advantages 
ever  other  existing  scales.  Probably  the  most  ingenious 
feature  of  this  new  scale  is  what  is  called  a  relieving 
gear,  an  arrangement  of  jacks  operated  by  power  which 
permits  the  scale  mechanism  to  be  completely  discon- 
nected from  the  track.  By  reason  of  this  invention  the 
heaviest  engines  can  pass  over  the  scale  without  regis- 
tering a  pound's  weight ;  the  disconnection  is  made  with- 
out the  least  effect  on  the  balance  of  the  scale.  The 
"  mechanical  hump "  makes  it  possible  to  regulate  the 
velocity  at  which  the  cars  go  on  the  scale.  By  raising 
or  lowering  the  apex  of  the  hump,  the  grade  down  which 
the  cars  run  is  increased  or  diminished  at  will.  This  is 
Important  because  on  different  styles  of  cars  the  dis- 
tance between  the  front  and  rear  wheels  varies,  and  as 
the  weight  can  only  be  registered  during  the  interval 
between  the  times  when  the  rear  wheels  pass  on  the  scale 
and  the  front  wheels  pass  off,  the  velocity  must  vary  in- 
versely with  the  length  of  the  wheel  base. 


The  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  at  35  Federal  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  permit  more  adequate  service  of  its  patrons  in  New 
England,  eastern  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
George  E.  Wolcott.  for  several  years  manager  of  New 
England  sales  at  the  company's  Claremont,  N.  H.,  office. 
is  in  charge  of  the  Boston  headquarters. 


—The  New  Power  Down  Feed  for  Shapers  Made  by  the 
Rockford  Machine  Tool  Compan.v,  Rockford,  111, 


that  it  is  not  readily  subject  to  derangement.  These 
give  a  feeding  mechanism  which  is  very  serviceable.  The 
tool  can  be  fed  up  or  down  and  the  feed  will  operate  at 
any  angle.  The  cam  piece,  with  the  incline,  on  which 
the  roller  rides  that  actuates  the  feed,  can  be  ad- 
justed readily  to  suit  the  position  of  the  ram  or  can  be 
moved  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.    The  amount  of 
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ng.  2. — Plan  View  and  Elevation  Giving  Constructional  Details- 
of  the  Mechanism. 


the  feed  is  regulated  by  the  lever  and  the  spring  pin  ott 
the  side  of  the  ram,  while  the  lever  on  the  top  reverses 
the  direction.  Six  feed  changes  ranging  from  O.OOS  \o 
0.04S  in.  are  available,  the  difference  between  each  of 
the  changes  being  O.OOS  in.  The  lever  on  top  of  the  ram, 
which  reverses  the  direction  of  the  feed,  has  three  posi- 
tioi\s,  and  when  it  is  in  the  central  one  and  the  feed  is 
not  in  use,  the  gears  are  thrown  out  of  mesh. 
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Cincinnati's  Industrial  Development* 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago  Cincinnati's  500 
iuliabitants  dwelt  in  94  log  cabins  and  10  frame  bouses. 
History  tells  us  that  in  those  early  days  her  men  were 
mechanics,  blacksmiths,  locU  and  gun  smiths,  shoemak- 
ers, &c.  William  McFarland  was  the  father  of  our  first 
manufacturing  industry.  He  manufactured  earthenware 
one  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  past  century  (1799). 
Shortly  after  this  Lyons  and  Magginnis  were  advertis- 
ing desks  and  dining  tables  in  our  first  publication,  and 
these  gentlemen  are  doubtless  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  called  our  first  furniture  manufacturers,  although 
their  work  was  that  of  cabinet  makers  and  was  all  done 
hy  hand. 

A  Few  Pioneers  in  Various  Industries 

In  1S12  William  Green  built  the  first  steam  buhr 
mill ;  the  machinery  was  put  in  by  Oliver  Evans,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  high  pressure  steam  engine.  This  first 
steam  engine,  of  70  hp.,  sent  here  from  the  East,  was  at 
that  time  considered  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery, 
and  so  it  was,  for  it  put  Cincinnati  in  closci  commer- 
cial touch  with  Xcw  Orleans,  where  most  of  the  flour 
produced  was  sold.  The  surplus  output  of  these  four 
C-ft.  buhrs  was  loaded  on  flat  boats  and  floated  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi,  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Many 
of  the  men  who  piloted  the  barges  down  these  great  riv- 
ers used  to  walk  back  through  the  wilderness. 

Plows  were  first  made  here  about  the  time  the  steam 
mill  was  put  in  operation.  A  blacksmith  by  the  name 
of  Miller  was  responsible  for  our  first  agrirultural  im- 
plements. In  1815,  on  the  bank  of  Deer  Creek,  which  is 
the  present  approximate  location  of  Egglestcn  avenue, 
a  white  and  red  lead  works  was  in  operation,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  G  tons  of  lead  per  week.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  three  lead  factories  started  between  the  Alleghenies 
jiud  the  Mississippi.  The  product  of  this  works  was 
noted  by  Dr.  Drake,  a  public  spirited  man  of  that  time, 
as  being  of  excellent  quality. 

A  steam  saw  mill  was  next  started,  with  a  capacity 
of  7000  ft.  per  day ;  and  six  tanneries  were  in  operation 
by  1S16,  also  a  factory  or  blacksmith  shop  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  wrought  nails.  An  English  traveler  (Mr. 
Palmer)  visited  our  city  about  that  time,  and  com- 
mented favorably  upon  our  manufactured  products  and 
industrious  citizens. 

In  1817  the  steamboat  completed  by  Captain  Shreve 
started  steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
and  this  gave  great  impetus  to  our  metal  working  indus- 
tries. We  had  no  iron  foundry  in  1820 — all  of  our  cast- 
ings were  brought  on  barges  from  Pittsburgh,  but  by 
1S30,  10  years  later,  we  were  building  steam  engines, 
making  castings  of  iron  and  brass,  cabinet  furniture, 
guns,  locks,  chairs,  &c.  There  were  nine  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  .employing  almost  200  men  and  producing 
about  ?200,000  worth  of  product.  At  this  time  IS  per 
cent,  of  our  population  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industries. 

Cincinnati's  centralness  of  location  served  her  in 
those  days  as  in  these,  by  enabling  her  manufacturers  to 
get  prompt  supplies  of  raw  material  and  to  readily  find  a 
market  for  the  finished  product.  The  great  waterways 
connecting  ns  with  the  South  gave  us  unsurpassed  trans- 
poi-tation  facilities,  and  by  1835  our  city  manufactured 
annually  more  than  100  steam  engines,  240  cotton  gins. 
20  sugar  mills  and  22  steamboats.  In  1841  the  total 
value  of  our  manufactured  product  was  a  little  above 
$1S,000,000 ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  it  had 
increased  more  than  sixfold. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Machine  Tool  Industry 

In  18.38  an  English  machinist  by  the  name  of  John 
Steptoe  began  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools,  an  in- 
dustry which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  location, 
and  which  has  developed  so  substantially  and  so  well 
that  we  are  to-day  the  largest  machine  tool   manufac- 


turing city  in  the  world.  An  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  old  John  Steptoe  Company  will  reveal  the  names 
of  many  of  our  present  prominent  men  who  worked  as 
journeymen  at  ordinary  wages,  and  whose  names  to-day 
are  household  words  in  the  great  machinery  centers  of 
the  world.  Some  of  these  men  are  to-day  proprietors  of 
our  largest  establishments  and  are  respected  for  their 
worth  as  public  spirited  citizens,  as  well  as  for  their 
enterprising  and  progressive  spirit.  This  progressive- 
I'.ess  has  not  been  confined  to  our  day.  Horace  Greeley, 
in  the  Xew  York  Tribune  61  years  ago,  said :  "  Cincinnati 
is  a  focus  and  market  for  the  grandest  circle  of  manu- 
facturing thrift  on  the  Continent."  He  also  «poke  of  our 
enterprising  and  energetic  population.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  Cincinnati  appealed  to  this  great  man  61 
years  ago,  as  it  does  to  visitors  to-day. 

What  article  of  importance  can  be  named  that  has 
not  at  some  time  been  manufactured  in  Cincinnati?  It 
is  difficult  to  think  of  a  single  thing  which  our  indus- 
trious citizens  have  not  undertaken.  The  site  of  McFar- 
'and's  earthen  ware  industry  of  112  years  ago  can  now 
'je  viewed  frojn  our  famous  Eookwood  Pottery,  whose 
product  is  recognized  as  the  acme  of  art,  and  is  treas- 
ured for  art's  sake  all  over  the  world.  Our  rresent  vast 
manufacturing  industries  leading  the  world  in  many 
Unes,  and  driven  by  automatic  engines  aggregating  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horsepower,  could  not  have  grown 
from  the  lowly  70-hp.  slide  valve  engine  of  100  years  ago 
to  their  present  state  without  untiring  effort  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  our  manufacturers. 

Cincinnati's  Industrial  Rank 

Cincinnati  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  ma- 
chine tools,  woodworking  machinery  and  engineering 
specialties.  Cincinnati  ranks  first  in  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  acids,  bookcases,  office  furniture, 
field  musical  instruments,  harness  and  saddlery,  laundry 
machinery,  playing  cards,  printing  ink,  soap  and  ve- 
hicles. Cincinnati  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  in  proportion  to  her 
population.  She  also  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  goods  originated  for  export,  as  a  hardwood 
lumber  market,  as  a  lithographic  center,  as  a  whisky 
center.  Cincinnati  has  one  of  the  largest  tanneries,  also 
one  of  the  largest  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  in  the  United 
States.  Cincinnati  has  the  only  railroad  using  steam 
operated  locomotives  owned  by  any  city,  the  Cincinnati 
Southern.  We  have  2G00  factories,  employing  over  82,000 
workers.  Our  invested  capital  in  industrial  lines  is  close 
to  $200,000,000,  and  we  pay  out  annually  in  wages  and 
salaries  almost  $45,000,000.  Cincinnati  ranks  third  in 
the  United  States  In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  jew- 
elry, shoes  and  electrical  machinery. 

I  could  go  on  quoting  figures  giving  the  enormous 
amount  of  materials  used,  our  entire  factory  output,  our 
loading  products  annually,  freight  shipped  annually,  &c., 
lut  these  can  all  be  obtained  by  consulting  out  last  in- 
dustrial census.  Our  metal  industry  along  gives  employ- 
iuent  to  over  15,000  men  and  pays  out  in  wages  almost 
84,000,000  per  year.  These  concerns  pay  in  taxes  each 
year  about  $500,000.  Broadly  speaking,  our  artisans  are 
skilled  in  over  250  dlfCerent  kinds  of  industries.  A  great 
number  of  our  most  useful  citizens  are  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  manufacturing  Industry.  The  majority  of  these 
men  have  developed  from  the  lathe  or  vise;  men  who 
learned  how  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
heads. 

*--¥ 

The  Wetzel  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  completed  the  installation  of  13  of  its  me- 
chanical stokers  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  Peters  Paper 
Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.  H.  W.  Hendrickson,  1402  Park 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  stoker  company's  sales  rep- 
resentative in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinitv. 


„„  i  Extracts  from  an  add'ess  before  the  manual  training  de- 
partment of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  bv  W.  L. 
schellenbach,    chief    engine-ir    Lodge    &    Shipley    Machine    Tool 


The  Employers,  Builders  and  Material  Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Gary,  Ind.,  is  amending  its  constitution  so  as 
to  take  in  all  employers  in  the  county.  The  object  is 
an  alliance  to  enforce  the  open  shop  system  in  all  the 
large  factories  in  that  district. 
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New  Publications. 

The  Steel  Workers.  Hy  John  A.  Fitch.  Cloth  bound, 
Svo ;  iiages,  3;?0.  Illustrated.  Published  by  the  Char- 
ities Tublication  Committee,  New  York.  Price,  iJl.OO; 
postage,  21  cents  extra. 

This  Look  is  one  of  tlie  Russell  Sage  I'oundation  pib- 
lications  and  is  a  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  tiudiugs, 
the  series  consisting  of  six  books.    Like  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion publications  which  have  preceded  it,  such  as   •  Work 
Accidents  and  the  Law,"  it  is  e.xeellent  in  typography  and 
ilustration  and  in  all  respects  a  high  type  of  book  mak- 
ing.   The  author  was  a  fellow  of  the  Vniversity  of  Wis- 
consin in  1908  and  1909  and  was    attached   to    the   New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  in  1909  and  1910.    It  is 
stated  in  the  preface  1  y  the  editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  that  "  Mr.  Fitch  entered 
upon  his  commission  without  any  jiromptings  other  than 
the  general  instincts  toward  an  independent  resourceful 
citizenship    inbred    by    the    sprrit    of    the    northwestern 
prairies  and  that   quickening   sense  of   economic   justice 
which  stirs  the  University  of  Wisconsin."     Much  of  the 
information  with   which   Mr.   Fitch  deals   was  obtained 
from  steel  workers  in  Pittsburgh  and    the    neighboring 
towns  of  Braddoek,  Duquesne,  Homestead  and  McKees- 
port.    Ten  months  were  spent  in  the  investigation  and  in 
that  time  the  author  went  into  every  steel  mill  in  Alle- 
gheny County.     Like  other  investigators  of  his  class  Mr. 
Fitch  evidently  favors  collective  bargaining.     He  makes 
much  of  tJie  fact  that  employers  in  the  steel  industry  ex- 
clude the  men  from  any  voice  in  the  conditions  of  their 
employment  and  emphasizes  this  fact  repeatedly   as  an 
offset  to  whatever  he  describes  in  the  way  of  betterment 
features  or  any  increase  in  compensation  or  benefits  made 
on  the  initiative  of  the  emi)loyers.    He  makes  much  also 
of  the  "  repressive  measures  "  introduced  by  employers  to 
enable  the  companies  to  retain  the  advantages  which  they 
gained  for  themselves  when  they  eliminated  the  union. 
These,  he  says,  have  resulted  in  "  a  thoroughgoing  and 
farreaching  censorship  that  curtails  free  speech  and  the 
free  activity  of  citizens.    The  effect  of  these  measures  is 
seen  in  every  department  of  community  life  wherever  in 
Allegheny  County  steel  is  made." 

In  the  six  chapters  grouped  under  the  general  title 
"  The  Men  and  the  Tools  "  Mr.  Fitch  presents  interesting 
descriptions,  generally  accurate,  of  the  processes  of  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills,  the  design  being  to  portray  mi- 
nutely and  adequately  the  conditions  under  which  labor  of 
the  various  classes  is  performed.  Emphasis  is  put  upon 
its  exhausting  character  and  its  risks.  Another  group  of 
chapters  deals  with  "The  Struggle  for  Control."  Here 
unionism  and  the  union  movement  are  considered  histori- 
cally, the  policies  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  are 
described  and  the  story  is  told  again  of  the  great  strikes 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  particularly  the  Homestead 
strike  of  1S92.  It  is  shown  how  unionism  was  gradually 
eliminated,  leading  up  to  the  regime  which  the  author 
describes  in  the  third  part  of  his  book  under  the  title 
"  The  Employers  in  the  Saddle."  Wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  are  discussed,  the  working  day  and  the  working 
week  and  the  speeding  up  and  bonus  methods  with  their 
effect  upon  the  earnings  and  the  physical  condition  of 
the  men.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  discussion  deals 
with  "  The  Steel  Workers  and  Democracy."  the  first  of 
the  two  chapters  in  this  section  treating  of  "  Citizenship 
in  the  Mill  Towns,"  and  the  second  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Workers." 

One  of  Mr.  Fitch's  conclusions  is  thus  stated :  "  No 
reasonable  person  will  deny  that,  to  speak  mildly,  un- 
fortunate conditions  prevail  in  the  steel  mills.  These  are 
the  result  of  a  growth  or  evolution  through  a  period  of 
years  and  the  important  thing  to  he  considered  now  is  the 
"direction  that  this  growth  is  to  take  in  the  future.  It 
would  seem  that  if  these  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
at  present,  or  grow  worse,  some  kind  of  determined  and 
effective  opposition  must  eventually  1  e  encountered  by 
the  employers."  The  author  considers  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh steel  workers  are  very  nearly  ready  for  a  political 
movement.  "  They  are  inwardly  seething  with  discontent 
and  the  time   is  not   far   distant,   if   indeed   it   has   not 


already  arrived,  when,  with  a  leader  who  understands 
how  to  gain  their  coniidenee,  they  will  flock  from  the 
standards  of  the  old  parties  in  a  way  that  will  be  a  severe 
shock  to  the  machine  politician." 

One  ihiiig  which  writers  of  Mr.  Fitch's  type  minimize 
is  that  many  of  the  conditions  they  describe  are  a  part 
of  our  industrial  and  economic  system,  and  are  not 
created  1  y  the  Industry  or  the  particular  corporation 
under  investigation.  The  inference  they  would  have  the 
reader  draw  is  that  the  corporation  could  change  it  all 
by  a  decree  shortening  hours  and  advancing  wages; 
whereas  hours  and  wages  in  one  industry  and  in  the 
works  of  one  company  are  related  to  conditions  in  other 
industries  and  at  the  works  of  other  companies.  There 
is  no  line  of  testimony  in  "  The  Steel  Workers  "  to  the 
existence  of  a  better  standard  of  living  or  better  mill 
conditions  in  ihe  days  of  the  union  regime;  yet  the  im- 
pression left  with  the  reader  is  that  with  the  "  employers 
in  the  saddle, "  the  worker  fares  worse  than  in  the  old 
days.  No  doulit  the  most  significant  facts  In  the  evolu- 
tion the  Industry  has  undergone  in  the  past  I0  years  are 
the  large  introduction  of  the  Slav  and  other  European 
types  to  the  displacement  of  the  races  dominant  in  the 
days  of  the  union's  power,  and  concurrently  the  mechan- 
ical revolution  that  has  so  greatly  reduced  the  amount 
of  skilled  labor  required  in  steel  works  processes. 

Homestead:  the  Households  of  a  Mill  Town.    By  Mar^ 

garet  F.  Byiugton.  Cloth  bound,  Svo;  pages  292; 
illustrated.  Published  by  the  Charities  Publication 
Committee,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50 ;  postage,  20  cents 
extra. 

The  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  "  The  Steel  Work- 
ers." In  the  foreword,  by  Paul  E.  Kellogg,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  partial  answer  to  the  question:  "Shall  the  day's 
work  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  American  livelihood?" 
It  is  explained  that  those  who  carried  on  the  field  work 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  took  up  the  factors  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  wage  earning  population — sanitation, 
housing  and  public  education — while  Miss  Byington's 
commission  was  to  analyze  these  and  other  factors  in  the 
life  of  Homestead  as  they  bear  on  the  well-being  of  the 
family.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  dealing 
respectively  with  "  The  Mill  and  the  Town."  "  The  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Household,"  "The  Slav  as  a  Homesteader" 
and  "  The  Mill  and  the  Household."  A  somewhat  in- 
timate stvidy  was  made  of  the  life  of  90  Homestead  fam- 
ilies. What  is  scheduled  in  the  book  in  the  tables  re- 
lating to  prices  of  commodities  and  the  family  outlay  for 
all  purposes  over  a  period  of  several  months  deals  with 
what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  cost  of  living.  This 
is  at  a  level,  leaving  small  possibilities  of  savings  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  workman's  family. 

Miss  Byington  goes  into  other  questions,  and  dwells 
on  mill  town  life  in  its  capacity  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  average  mill  man's  family.  Allowance  must  be  made 
in  the  comments  of  an  educated  woman  of  sensitiveness 
and  sympathy,  for  a  certain  amount  of  aspiration  and 
ambition  which  is  attributed  to  the  workers,  and  which 
is  really  in  large  part  the  author's.  There  is  apt  to  be 
in  such  writing,  too,  a  large  element  of  theory  and  ideal- 
izing. Much  of  the  work  of  the  steel  mill  is  exhausting, 
it  is  true,  but  It  is  much  more  so  in  the  minds  of  per- 
sons physically  unfitted  for  it  who  go  to  study  it  than  to 
those  who  actually  do  it.  Many  industries  make  large 
demands  upon  those  who  work  in  them ;  from  many,  try- 
ing conditions  are  inseparable  and  cannot  he  changed. 

The  author  refers  to  her  study,  which  covered  the 
late  months  of  1907  and  the  early  months  of  190S.  as 
coming  at  the  close  of  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
known  in  this  generation.  She  attempts  to  state,  from 
her  observations  at  Homestead,  what  that  prosperity  has 
brought  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  whose  wak- 
ing hours  are  put  into  the  work  of  the  steel  mill.  H?r 
general  Impression  can  be  gained  from  her  epitome  of  the 
life  of  the  men  who  are  described  as  "  turning  dally 
from  12  hours  In  the  din  of  the  huge  mills  to  home  and 
sujiper,  a  smoke  and  bed."  N'o  question  need  be  raised 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  as  to  wages, 
hours,  cost  of  living  and  the-  conditions  found  in  the 
homes  of  Homestead  workers.     Such  data  are  matters 
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of  record,  or  may  te  obtained,  as  in  this  Instance,  by 
systematic  inquiry.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that 
life  in  a  one-industry  town  is  full  of  monotony,  particu- 
larly In  a  town  in  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
I  mill  are  making  their  unvarying  impressions  day  in  and 
day  out  upon  the  minds  of  the  dwellers.  But  Homestead 
is  not  exceptional  in  this  respect ;  in  fact,  certain  fea- 
tures of  its  life  are  in  advance  of  what  is  found  in  some 
steel  works  towns.  Moreover,  nothing  is  said  of  the 
great  improvement  over  the  conditions  from  which  these 
workers  and  their  families  escaped  when  they  came  to 
the  Inited  States. 

The  author  has  brought  out  much  conceruiug  the 
regime  of  the  12-hour  day.  seven  days  in  a  week,  as  it 
lias  affected  a  certain  proportion  of  steel  works  em- 
ployees. It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  covered  by  the 
study  detailed  in  the  book,  one  man  in  five  worketl  on 
seven  days  in  the  seven  in  the  steel  mills  of  Ailegheuy 
County.  lu  this  connection  this  opinion  of  William  B. 
Dickson  is  quoted  from  his  paper  before  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  May,  1910 : 

It  is  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  after  a  period  of  almost 
30  years'  continuous  connection  witti  the  industry,  the  early 
part  of  which  was  passed  in  manual  labor  in  the  mill,  that  the 
present  conditions,  which  nocessitate  the  employment  of  the 
Eame  individual  workmen  12  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week 
are  a  reproach  to  our  great  industry  and  should  not  in  this 
enlightened  age  be  longer  tolerated. 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  has  contributed  its  share  to  the  grow- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  steel  manufacturers  to  abolish 
as  far  as  possible  the  seven-day  week  of  12  hours  a  day. 
Something  may  be  due  also  to  the  Government  inquiry 
into  labor  conditions  at  steel  works. 

Miss  Byington's  book  is  an  intensely  interesting 
liuman  document.  She  has  succeeded  in  transferring  the 
atmosphere  of  Homestead  to  its  pages  and  in  giving  the 
reader  a  vivid  picture  of  mill  town  life  as  a  product  of 
the  steel  industry  on  latter  day  lines.  With  all  allow- 
ances for  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  from  which  the 
book  has  been  written,  there  is  a  residual  impression  that 
something  remains  to  be  done  for  the  steel  works  em- 
ployee. It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  employing 
company  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  through 
which  betterment  must  come.  The  note  of  encourage- 
ment is  not  strong  in  this  book ;  but  It  is  not  altogether 
lacking  from  the  developments  of  the  past  year.  These 
point  definitely  to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  American 
steel  manufacturers,  not  only  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, but  in  bonus,  pension,  benefit  and  accident  com- 
pensation systems  to  add  to  the  amounts  distributed  to 
workmen. 

Scientific  Management  and  Railroads.  By  Louis  D. 
Brandeis.  Cloth  bound,  Svo ;  pages,  92.  Published 
by  the  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York.  Price,  $1. 
Extracts  are  made  in  this  volume  fi'om  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Brandeis  on  behalf  of  shippers  at  the  hear- 
ings on  freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  grounds  of  Mr.  Brandeis'  contention 
that  the  railroads  had  great  unutilized  possibilities  of 
economy  are  quite  familiar.  He  introduced  testimony 
from  other  industries,  differing  to  be  sure  from  the  rail- 
road, but  contended  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  railroads  and  these  industries  in  the  principles  essen- 
tial to  the  application  of  scientific  management.  Mr. 
Brandeis  gives  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  experts  whom  he  introduced  to  the  commission  and  de- 
velops the  argument  for  the  introduction  of  efficiency 
methods  in  railroad  operations.  His  conclusion  is  thus 
stated : 

This  investigation  has  developed  clearly  that  the  railroads 
to  meet  any  existing  needs  should  look  not  without,  but  within. 
If  their  net  income  is  Insufficient,  the  proper  remedy  Is  not 
higher  rates,  resulting  in  higher  costs  and  lessened  business. 
but  sclentlflc  management,  resulting  in  lower  costs.  In  higher 
wages  and  Increased  business.  If  their  credit  is  impaired,  the 
proper  remedy  Is  not  to  apply  the  delusive  stimulant  of  higher 
rates,  but  to  strengthen  their  organizations  by  introducing  ad- 
vanced methods  and  eliminating  questionable  practices.  Thus 
they  will  maintain  credit  by  deserving  It. 
*  t  » 

Paper   Rope. — Another   use   for   paper,   new   in   this 
country,   is   a   product  of  the   Papyrus   Artificial   Paper 


Mfg.  Compauy,  now  erecting  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  ijaper  and  paper  novelties  at  Kenilworth,  N.  J.  The 
company  has  patents  covering  a  rope  made  of  several 
strands  of  paper  covered  galvanized  steel  wire.  The  rope 
Ihus  produced  is  strong,  tough  and  flexible,  suitable  for 
clothes  lines  and  such  uses.  It  is  claimed  that  a  rope 
of  this  kind  will  withstand  the  action  of  the  weather  50 
per  cent,  longer  than  cotton. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  New  Ore  Unloading 
Plant  at  Cleveland 


The  new  ore  handling  plant  to  be  erected  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be  larger 
than  any  similar  plant  now  in  operation  at  Lake  Erie 
ports.  Brief  mention  of  the  award  of  this  contract  to 
the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  was 
made  in  The  Iron  Age  March  16. 

The  plant  will  consist  of  four  Hulett  uuloaders, 
cquipijed  with  17-ton  buckets.  At  present  the  largest 
iiuckets  have  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  In  addition  to  larger 
buckets  the  plant  will  have  heavier  motor  equipment 
and  a  somewhat  higher  speed  of  operation  than  previ- 
ously built  ore  unloading  machines.  The  weighing  larry 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50  tons,  as  compared  with  35  tons 
on  previously  built  machines.  The  unloaders  will  be  con- 
structed to  handle  the  cargoes  of  not  only  the  largest 
ore  carriers  now  on  the  lakes,  but  also  of  sufficient  size 
to  unload  the  ore  from  vessels  of  greater  width  and  depth 
that  may  be  built  in  the  future.  In  the  present  season 
a  new  record  has  also  been  established  in  vessel  con- 
struction in  the  placing  of  contracts  for  two  larger  lake 
boats  than  any  now  in  commission.  These  are  to  be 
C17  ft.  long  and  G4  ft.  beam,  being  12  ft.  longer  and  4  ft. 
wider  than  any  of  the  present  ore  boats. 

The  new  unloaders  will  have  a  center  span  of  71  ft, 
with  cantilevers  sufficient  to  cover  the  pit,  which  will 
be  35  ft.  wide.  One  ore  bridge  wUl  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  four  unloaders.  This  will  have  a  center 
span  of  266  ft.  and  an  over-all  length  of  612  ft.  The 
bridge  will  be  equipped  with  a  15-ton  bucket.  The  ore 
bridge  will  also  be  equipped  with  weighing  hoppers  for 
loading  out.  The  equipment  will  all  be  electrically 
driven,  direct  current,  220  volts.  The  ore  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  boats  can  be  weighed  by  machines  for  ship- 
ment and  loaded  directly  on  cars,  or  dumped  into  the 
pit  in  the  rear  of  the  machines  for  placing  into  storage. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  readily  handle  two  of 
the  largest  ore  carriers,  or  from  25,000  to  30,000  tons  of 
ore  between  daybreak  and  dark. 

The  new  plant  will  be  located  on  the  lake  front  In 
Cleveland,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River.  Preparatory  to  its  erection  and  the 
establishment  of  large  ore  storage  yards,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of  months 
In  filling  in  an  extensive  tract  of  water  front.  The  plant 
will  be  carried  on  concrete  docks  and  piers.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  its  completion  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  1912.  This  gigantic  plant  will  be  located 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  main  tracks  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  the  un- 
obstructed view  of  it  that  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
from  the  car  windows  is  expected  to  attract  much  in- 
terest. 


The  Production  of  Fluorspar  in  1909. — The  quantity 
of  fluorspar  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1909,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  just  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  was  46.198  net  tons.  At  the  close  of 
1908  there  remained  unsold  16,864  tons  of  fluorspar,  so 
that  the  sales  in  1909,  which  amounted  to  50,742  net  tons, 
valued  at  .*291.747,  were  supplied  partly  from  stocks  on 
hand.  The  principal  fluorspar  producing  district  in  the 
United  States  is  in  western  Kentucky  and  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  these  two  States  shipped,  respectively,  7800 
tons  and  41,852  tons  in  1909.  In  1909  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  together  produced  1090  tons,  which 
was  practically  all  taken  by  the  open  hearth  plant  at 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  but  this  quantity  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. 
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A  Huge  Ajax  Forging  iMachine 


A  7-in.  upsetting  anil  forging  machine,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  built,  was  recently  completed  by  the 
Ajas  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  new  ma- 
chine Is  2  in.  larger  than  the  biggest  machine  previously 
built  and  was  shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  plant  of  the 
Railway  Steel  Spring  Company.  The  shipment  was  made 
on  .1  special  all-steel  heavy  trussed  car,  having  four 
trucks,  to  sufficiently  distribute  the  weight  on  the  wheels, 
as  the  machine  weighed  210,000  lb. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  company's  standard  Hue  of  bolt 


UiThe  Davis  26-In.  Turret  Lathe 

Recent  Improvements  in  This  Boring,  Forming 
and  Threading  Machine 


The  W.  r.  Davis  Machine  Company,  Kochester,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  26-ln. 
turret  boring,  forming  and  threading  lathe.  These  in- 
clude a  rearrangement  of.  the  driving  mechanism,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  gear  box  drive  similar  to  that  used  on  engine 
lathes,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  hole  through  the 
spindle.     The  foot  lever  on  the  front  of  the  machine 


A  Tin.  Forging  and  Upsetting  Machine  Built  by  the  A.i,ix  Mfg.  Comp.inv.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


heading,  upsetting  and  forging  machines,  which  are  made 
in  sizes  ranging  from  %  to  5  in.,  for  upsetting  and  forg- 
ing, and  with  3  in.  as  the  maximum  size  for  bolt  head- 
ing. The  smaller  machines  are  geared  at  about  6  to  1, 
but  this  new  one  is  geared  10  to  1,  the  slower  speed, 
about  35  rev.  per  min.,  being  provided  to  secure  more 
power.    The  bed  plate  is  a  one-piece  steel  casting,  and 


enables  the  feed  to  be  reversed  while  the  operator  is 
using  both  hands.  Automatic  stops  have  also  been  pro- 
vided for  each  face  of  the  turret  and  for  the  carriage, 
and  a  number  of  other  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
interior  construction,  such  as  supplying  steel  gears  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  tool  throughout.  Fig.  1  is 
a  general  view  of  the  lathe,  while  Fig.  2  shows  front  and 


Fig.   1. — A  26-In.  Turret  Boring,  Forming  and  Turning  Lathe    Built  by  the  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


weighs  about  90,000  lb.,  and  the  whole  machine  is  65.000 
lb.  heavier  than  the  largest  previously  built  by  this  com- 
imny,  which  was  of  the  5-in.  size  and  weighed  approxi- 
mately 145,000  lb.  The  flywheel  of  this  machine  is  SO  in. 
in  diameter.  The  power  required  to  drive  the  machine 
Is  from  40  to  50  hp.,  and  is  transmitted  to  it  by  a  belt. 
The  floor  space  occupied  is  20  ft.  G  in.  x  15  ft. 


end  elevations,  and  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  con- 
structional details. 

The  machine  has  a  geared  friction  head  and  a  posi- 
tive drive  with  the  hack  gears,  and  the  triple  gear  can 
be  brought  into  mesh  with  the  face  plate  when  desired. 
High  grade  compressed  babbitt  metal  is  used  for  the 
bearings,  and  the  holes  for  the  shafts  are  bored.    Ample 
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facilities  for  hibrication  are  also  furnished.  The  spindle 
is  made  of  a  special  grade  of  steel,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  heavy  IS-in.,  four-jaw,  independent  chuck  of  special  de- 
sign, which  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  cone  pulley 
has  four  steps,  and  in  connection  with  a  two-speed  count- 
ershaft and  the  back  gears  an  extensive  speed  and  feed 
range  is  possible. 

The  hexagonal  turret  is  G  in.  high  and  measures  15 
in,  from  face  to  face.  Each  of  these  faces  is  S\<2  in- 
wide  and  has  holes  2%  in.  in  diameter,  made  with  a 
key  seat  and  a  key  to  prevent  boring  bars  from  turning 
in  the  turret  when  they  are  used.  The  center  is  open,  so 
that  a  mandrel  can  be  passed  entirely  through.  A  lock- 
ing device  holds  the  different  faces  in  alignment  with 
the  spindle,  and  automatic  stops  for  each  face  of  the 
turret  give  independent  tripping  points  in  the  longitudi- 
nal movement  of  the  saddle.  For  attaching  forming 
tools  each  turret  face  has  four  tapped  holes. 

The  saddle  supporting  the  turret  is  25  in.  wide,  has  a 
bearing  of  30  in.  on  the  bed,  and  its  longitudinal  travel 
is  40  in.  Both  hand  and  power  feed  are  supplied  for  the 
saddle,  the  latter  having  16  feed  changes,  which  can  also 
be  used  for  thread  cutting.  A  pilot  wheel  controls  the 
hand  feed,  and  the  foot  lever  at  the  front  of  the  machine 
enables  the  power  feed  to  be  reversed  quickly.  The 
change  gear  box  allows  changes  from  one  feed  or  one 
thread  to  another  to  be  made  instantly.  A  very  simple 
index  plate  is  used,  which  indicates  the  changes,  so  that 
they  may  be  secured  without  waste  of  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoids  the  likelihood  of  making  mistakes. 
With  this  gear  box,  32  changes,  ranging  from  2  to  32 
threads  per  Inch,  are  possible,  and,  by  changing  the 
end  gears,  special  or  fractional  threads  can  be  cut. 

Hand  and  power  feed  are  furnished  for  the  carriage 
which  has  an  automatic  stop  for  the  longitudinal  feed 
and  a  cross  slide  with  power  cross  feed  upon  which  a 
four-sided  tool  post  is  mounted.  Revolving  the  tool  post 
brings  into  use  any  one  of  the  four  different  tools,  doing 
away  with  a  great  deal,  of  tool  changing.  In  common 
with  the  turret  saddle  the  carriage  is  driven  by  a  lead 
screw,  so  that  either  one  can  be  used  for  thread  cutting. 
Dustproof,  self-oiling  friction  pulleys  with  a  bushing 
containing  a  recess  for  the  lubricant  are  supplied  with 
the  countershaft  as  well  as  self-oiling  hangers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
fnd  specifications  of  the  lathe: 

Swing  over  carri.nge,  inches is 

Swing  over  ways,   inches 26 

Diameter  of  hole  through  spindle,   inches 3% 

Front  spindle  hearings,   inches 4 j^  x  7 

Rear  spindle  bearing,   inches 414  i  514 

Minimum  number  of  threads  per  inch 2 

Maximum  number  of  threads  per  inch 32 

Maximum  distance  between  chuck  and  turret,  inches 50V1 

Diameter  of  smallest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 8 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 16 

Face  width  of  cone  pulley  steps,  inches 4 

Diameter  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 18 

Face  width  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 5^ 

Number  of  countershaft  speeds 2 

Minimum  speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute..   140 
Maximum  speed  of  coimtershaft,  revolutions  per  minute..   160 

Floor  space,  inches 43  ^  144 

Net  weight,  pounds '. ..  .7  000 

Export  shipping  weight,   pounds .,[  IsioOO 

Size  of  case  for  export,  inches 4S  x  72  x  144 

The  equipment  furnished  with  the  lathes  includes  all 
the  accessories  ordinarily  supplied  with  a  tool  of  this 
character,  except  the  oil  pan  and  pump,  which  if  de- 
sired can  be  supplied  at  a  slight  extra  cost. 

♦ »» 

The  Vanadium  Mines  Company,  who.se  general  offices 
are  in  the  Frick  Annex  Building,  Pittsburgh,  produced 
March  22  its  first  lot  of  ferrovanadium  at  its  plant  in 
Rankin,  Pa.  It  will  he  in  position  to  ship  ferrovanadium 
to  consumers  after  April  10.  W.  A.  Boritz,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  is  making  a  trip  of  inspection  to 
the  company's  oxide  plant  at  Cutter,  Xew  Mexico. 

The  Hazleton  Commercial  Club  has  been  organized  at 
Hazleton,  Ind.  The  president  is  E.  C.  .Shute:  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  J.  Snyder ;  secretary,  F.  L.  Steelman ;  treasurer, 
H.  P.  PhUlips.  The  club  will  seek  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries to  the  city. 
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The  Remington  Bench  Lathe 

Attachments  Adapting  It  to  a  Wide  Range  of  Uses 

Several  new  features  lia\e  been  embodied  in  lUe 
leiicli  lathe  aud  its  nttacliuieuts  Imilt  by  the  Reiuing- 
lou  Tool  &  MacUine  Company.  50  Congress  street,  Boston. 


Fig.  1.- 


cliiick!.,  &c.  For  the  spring  collets  a  15-degree  taper  was 
adopted  as.  furnishing  the  maximum  grip  on  the  stock 
with  a  minimum  pull  on  the  threads  of  the  spindle  and 
the  chucks.  The  tool  steel  used  for  the  bearings  is  hard- 
ened, ground  and  lai)ped  to  a  tit,  and  ample  [.rovision  is 
made  for  lubrication.  The  adjustmer.t  for  the  i  nd  thrust 
of  the  siiindle  is  accomplished  by  advancing  a  serrated 
111  cr  colbir  initil   it  cumes  in  contact  with  the  shoulder 

on  the  front  of  the 
spindle.  This  relieves 
the  strain  and  the 
thrust  on  the  angles 
of  the  spindle  and  en- 
ables VL.-in.  holes  to 
be  drilled  continuous- 
ly without  having  the 
spindle  stick  or  stop, 
with  the  attendant  ex- 
cessive wear  on  the 
two  angles. 

All  vibration  is  re- 
sisted by  the  design  of 
the  headstock,  which 
has  a  reversed  three- 
step  cone  pulley  for  a 
li-i-in.  belt.    The  large 

Bench  Lotlie  with  Combination  Screw  Feed  and  Lever  Feed  Tailstock  Made  b.v  the  flange  of  the  coue  pul- 

Remlngton  Tool  &  Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mass.  These  include 
a  combination  screw 
Seed  and  lever  feed 
lailstock,  the  use  of 
sliding  feet  to  secure 
she  requisite  belt  ten- 
sion, independent  tur- 
jet  slide  stops,  a  grad- 
uated swiveling  tool 
post  on  t!ie  forming 
slide  and  lever  and 
screw  feed  for  the 
aiilling  attachment.  In 
Tig.  1  a  lathe  equipped 
with  a  tailstock  hav- 
ing the  combination 
screw  and  lever  feeds 
is  shown.  Fig.  2  illus- 
trates the  tool  with 
tJie  belt  tension  device 
and  the  two  types  of 
leed  for  the  milling 
attachment,  and  Fig. 
S  gives  a  view  of  the 
lathe  equipped  with 
the  independent  stops 
on  the  turiet  slides. 

The  bed  is  heavier 
than  that  ordinarily 
employed,  and  is  fur- 
ther reinforced  by  in- 
ternal ribs  to  prevent 
springing  under  heavy 
cuts  and  secure  ex- 
treme rigidity.  A  cru- 
mble tool  steel  spindle 
hardened  and  ground 
both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally Is  used  with  a 
Sr-degree  taper  in  one 
Itearing  ard  a  45-de- 
gree  taper  in  the 
other.  A  hole  extends 
through  the  live  spin- 
dle, which  will  i)ass 
s4-in.  stock  when  a 
nniversal  chuck  is  em- 
liloyed.  The  draw-in 
spindle    engages    self- 

tentering  spriug  collet  chucks,  and  enables  round  stock  ley  Is  drilled  with  60  holes  for  engaging  a  tension  stop  pin 
li.iving  a  niaxiunim  diameter  of  %  in.  to  be  fed  through.  when  inde.xing  and  spacing  work  is  held  in  the  spindle. 
The  spindle  nose  is  threaded  to  take  face  plates,  jaw       The  tailstock  is  also  of  hea^•y  construction,  and  provides 


-The  r.athe  Equipped  with  Lever  and  Serew  Milling  .Attachment  Feeds. 


Fig.  3. — The  Tool  with  Independent  Stops  on  the  Turret  Slide. 
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for  aGJustuient  tor  wear  ou  the  eccentric  biudiug  bolt.  It 
has  a  couibiuation  screw  feed  and  lever  feed  for  the 
spindle,  as  showu  in  Fig.  1,  which  has  a  horizontal 
movement  of  3  in.  A  tipover  T-rest,  which  is  also  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  upright  por- 
tion of  the  rest  temporarily  to  secure  greater  access  to 
ihe  work  without  losing  the  original  setting  of  the  rest. 
Its  design  is  the  reverse  from  that  ordinarily  used,  and 
the  binder  handle  is  at  the  base  of  the  rest  where  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  tools  or  the  hand.  A  locking  ring 
is  used  to  hold  the  rest  rigid  in  place  of  a  binder. 

New  belts  cause  waste  of  time  until  they  arc  stretched, 
and  even  then  the  breaking  of  the  lacing  and  the  wear- 
ing out  of  the  holes  are  a  source  of  annoyance.  The  legs 
of  this  tool  rest  on  shoes,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  and 
can  be  adjusted  through  a  range  of  2  in.  by  an  adjust- 
ing screw.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  use  lapped  and 
continuous  belts,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  proper 
tension  between  the  countershaft  and  the  machine.  The 
countershaft  bearings  are  of  babbitt,  and  are  lubricated 
by  wicking,  which  takes  its  supply  from  drip  cups  that 
also  collect  the  surplus  oil  for  reuse.  Three  speeds  are 
provided:  a  fast  forward,  a  slow  forward  and  a  reverse 
speed.  The  loose  pulleys  are  slightly  smaller  in  diam- 
eter than  the  tight  ones  to  relieve  the  belt  tension  when 
the  machine  is  not  in  use.  For  controlling  the  speed 
three  treadles  are  furnished  which  can  be  secured  to  the 
flocr. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  lathe: 

Length   of   bed,   inches 36 

Swinw  over  ways,  inches S--, 

Distance  between  centers,   inches IS 

Hole  through  spindle,  inches % 

Diameter  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 5 

Pace  width  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches IV: 

Maximum  capacit.v  of  chuck,  inches 5i, 

Angle  of  chuck  head,  degrees 15 

Mumber  of  cone  pulley  steps .■; 

Face  width  of  cone  pulley  steps,  inches I'i 

Diameter  of  sraalleot  cone  pulley  step,  inches 3V; 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  inclies 5 

Maximum  countershaft  speed,  revolutions  per  minute.  .  .  .1,000 

Minimum  countershaft  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 500 

Net   weight,  pounds 1.t6 

Shipping   weight,    pounds 175 

The  attachments  which  can  be  supplied  wiih  the  lathe 
Include  a  milling  attachment,  which  can  be  used  with 
the  lever  showu  m  Fig.  2  as  a  hand  milling  attachment, 
or  with  the  ball  crank  handle  for  screw  feed,  a  six-hole 
turret  having  independent  stops  for  each  tool  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  3,  and  a  forming  and  cutting-off  slide  having 
a  swivel  tool  post  graduated  in  degrees,  so  that  straight 
forming  cutters  may  be  used  in  turning  any  degree  of 
j.ngle,  and  internal  and  external  grinding  attachments. 
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Bridgeport  Motor  Driven 
Grinder 


The  Rowe  Calk  Company  has  purchased  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  H  Calk  Company  of  New  York  and 
has  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  all  the  merchandise  of 
that  company  and  its  books  and  offices.  The  H  Calk 
Company  is  about  seven  years  old  and  has  the  exclusive 
agency  in  North  America  for  the  H  calks  made  in  Ger- 
many and  extensively  used  in  Europe.  The  absorption 
of  this  company  is  one  of  the  first  steps  following  the 
enlarged  organization  and  increased  capital  of  the  Rowe 
Calk  Company. 


The  Foos  Gas  Engine  Company.  Springfield.  Ohio. 
shipped,  March  22.  to  the  United  States  Government  two 
Foos  engines  for  use  in  operating  one  of  the  dams  in  the 
Ohio  River  improvement  work  near  Wheeling.  These 
engines  are  designed  along  the  lines  of  the  company's 
heavy  duty  vertical  multiple  cylinder  type,  consisting 
of  three  cylinders,  each  of  100-hp.  capacity.  They  are 
part  of  an  order  recently  received  and  will  be  installed  at 
dam  No.  S. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  added 
$200,000  to  its  annual  appropriation  for  employees'  pen- 
sions. With  increases  to  be  made  this  year  by  its  af- 
filiated lines,  the  amount  set  aside  annually  for  the 
employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  east  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie  is  more  thau  $850,000. 


A  motor  driven  machine  that  can  be  used  as  a  grinder, 
buffer  or  polisher  is  offered  by  the  Bridgeport  Safety 
Emery  Wheel  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  machine  with  one  grinding  aud  one  buffing  wheel. 
Fig.  2  shows  it  with  two  grinding  wheels  and  a  water 
pot,  and  the  door  in  the  base  opened  so  that  the  starting 
switch  may  be  seen. 

The  machine  has  a  wheel  at  each  end  so  arranged 
that  either  one  or  both  can  be  removed  from  the  spindle 
and  extra  heads  screwed  on.  These  fasten  on  the  outside 
of  the  spindle  and  are  used  for  running  cotton  buffs, 
felt  wheels,  wire  cleaning  brushes  and  various  other  at- 
tachments of  a  similar  character.  This  arrangement  is 
shown  at  the  right  of  Fig.  1  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  grind- 
ing wheel  on  the  other  end.  The  grinding  of  small  pieces 
furh  as  drills,  lathe  and  planer  trials,  cold    chisels    and 


Fig.  1.— The  M.iciiine  .\rrangcd  Fig.  2. — View   Showing   Start- 

for  Buffing.  ing  Mechanism. 

Two  Views  of  'the  No.  ^  Emery  Grinder  Built  by  the  Bridgeport 
Safety  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

general  gi'inding  on  small  castings  and  wrought  iron 
pieces  can  be  done  on  this  machine.  If  there  is  danger 
of  drawing  the  temper  of  work  ground,  a  water  pot  can 
Le  arranged  ou  the  side  of  the  base  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  motor  used  with  this  machine  can  be  wound  for 
any  of  the  standard  direct  current  voltages  and  any  of 
the  customary  frequencies  and  voltages  of  alternating 
current.  The  motor  starter  is  mounted  inside  of  the 
column  and  is  readily  accessible  liy  opening  the  door  in 
the  base  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  snap  switch  on  the  out- 
side of  the  machine  stops  the  motor. 

The  following  table  gives  the  priucipal  dimensions 
aud  specifications  of  the  machine : 

Maximum  diameter  of  the  wheel,  inches 8 

Hight  from  floor  to  spindle  center,  inches 40 

Diameter  of  spindle  in  bearings,  inches % 

Diameter  of  spindle  between  flanges,   inches *% 

Distance  between  wheels,  inches 17 

Length  of  spindle,  inches 22 

Complete  weight  of  machine,  pounds 350 

If  desired  an  attachment  for  grinding  twist  drills  can 
lie  furnished. 

^-•-♦^ 

The  Westinghouse  Jlachine  Company  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  a  750-kva..  three-phase,  60-cycle. 
4S0-volt,  SeOO  rev.  per  min.  turbo-generator.  The  gen- 
erator will  be  furnished  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Company. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  held  at  Tacoma, 
Wash..  April  14  and  1.'5.  Annual  conventions  have  hither- 
to been  held  by  this  association  either  at  Portland,  Ore., 
or  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Safety  Collars  for  Emery  Wheels 

Charles  G.  Smith,  proskient  of  the  I'ittsburgU  Emery 
Wheel  Company,  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makes 
the  following  reply  to  an  article  by  K.  G.  Williams,  de- 
partment of  tests,  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
which  appearetl  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  of  March  9. 
taking  exceptions  to  some  points  stated  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  a  paper  on  "  The  Practic-.U  Use  of  Abrasive  Wheels  in 
Foundries,"  read  before  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymeu's 
Association  :  * 

"  The  paper  referred  to  was  written  by  me  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymeu's  Association, 
and  in  it  I  mentioned  only  such  points  as  I  positively 
knew  from  many  years'  practical  experience  to  he  proved 
facts,  regardless  of  any  commercial  or  advertising  motive, 
and  will  say  that  all  points  mentioned  therein  will  prove 
out  in  foundry  practice.  The  writer  has  spent  many 
years  in  trying  to  force  into  consiiicuous  recognition  the 
factor  of  safety  along  with  that  of  etliciency,  and  in  these 
efforts  to  bring  the  factor  of  safety  to  as  near  a  '  fool- 
proof ■  condition  as  possible,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
bring  the  safety  collars  through  a  series  of  changes  in 
development  to  accomplish  this  end,  as  there  are  many 
places  wherein  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  hood.  In  my 
l)aper  you  will  notice  the  advisability  of  using  the  hoods 
in  addition  to  the  safety  collars  where  possible,  but  the 
safety  collar  has  proved  perfectly  safe,  and  I  know  of 
uo  instance  in  the  past  eight  years  where  these  collars  of 
sufficient  thickness  and  the  proper  taper  were  used  where 
au  operator  has  been  even  injured,  and  there  are  thous- 
ands of  sets  of  them  in  use. 

"  Regarding  the  inference  that  I  intimate  that  the 
safety  collars  add  to  the  Inherent  strength  of  the  wheel, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  anyone  who  would  be  considered 
a  practical  man  would  eveu  think  this  to  be  a  fact,  but 
any  practical  man  will  recognize  the  fact  that  a  24-in. 
wheel,  2  in.  at  the  face  and  314  iu-  iit  the  spindle,  being 
tapered  on  both  sides,  has  a  great  deal  more  inherent 
strength  in  the  resistance  of  the  centrifugal  strains  of  a 
2-in.  face  even  without  the  safety  collar  than  a  wheel 
that  is  2  in,  at  the  face  and  also  2  in.  at  the  spindle. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  outside  protection  that  the  safety 
collars  give  when  these  are  made  of  steel  castings  %  in. 
thick  finished,  not  only  enables  the  running  at  a  speed 
that  gives  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  but  should 
a  wheel  either  by  accident  or  by  carelessness  become 
broken  will  positively  hold  the  parts  together  and  pre- 
vent them  from  flying.  The  possibility  of  a  small  piece 
breaking  outside  the  rim  of  a  collar  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  where  a  hood  is  used  and  no  safety  collar,  per- 
mitting the  piece  to  hit  the  rest  and  glance  off,  striking 
the  operator ;  in  the  latter  ctise  the  operator  has  no  warn- 
ing whatever,  but  in  the  former  possibility  the  piece  will 
invariably  break  in  a  cross  section  at  some  point  beneatb 
the  rim  of  the  collar,  and  even  should  the  rest  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  break  the  wheel  in  this  shape  (this 
being  the  only  way  in  which  a  well  made  wheel  can  be 
broken  in  cross  sections),  the  collar  will  hold  it  suffi- 
ciently long,  even  should  it  get  away,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  get  from  in  front  of  the  wheel.  This  fact 
has  been  proved  in  the  few  instances  where  such  condi- 
tion existed. 

"  I  have  always  tried  to  refrain  from  using  ambiguous 
terms,  and  cannot  see  wherein  it  is  possible  to  get  any 
impression  that  grinding  wheel  accidents  are  caused  by 
inherent  deficiencies  in  the  wheels.  While  I  do  not  know 
what  Prof.  Benjamin's  experiences  have  been  I  do  know, 
according  to  my  experience  (and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  been  in  closer  touch  with  grinding  conditions  for 
many  years  than  myself),  that  there  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  breakage  from  this  cause,  and  would  consider 
that  more  wheels  are  broken  on  account  of  the  heating 
in  the  spindle  caused  by  overheated  bearings,  thereby 
expanding  sufficiently  to  crack  the  wheel,  and  such  a 
condition  as  the  operator  allowing  the  piece  to  catch 
between  the  rest  and  the  wheel  is  on  the  face  of  it  care- 
lessness and  not  an  accident,  as  the  rest  should  at  all 


times  be  kept  sufficiently  close  to  the  wheel  to  prevent 
all  such  possibility, 

"  There  are  also  other  cases,  especially  on  such  ma- 
chines as  large  boring  mills,  lathes,  and  planers  where 
emery  wheels  are  used,  necessitating  such  continuous  con- 
tact without  intermission  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  cause  the  wheel  to  become  so  hot  by  virtue  of  the  work 
it  has  to  perform  that  it  will  break  of  its  own  expansion 
or  contraction.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  other  abuses 
whereby  the  operator  in  performing  heavy  work  will  hit 
the  wheel  beyond  its  resisting  strength ;  this  is  also  care- 
lessness, but  all  of  these  points  whether  accidents  or 
carelessness  must  be  guarded  in  the  safest  possible  man- 
ner, and  my  experiences  have  led  me  in  to  the  most 
severe  conditions  of  practice,  and  the  safety  collars  have 
always  proved  sufficient,  except  in  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  than  3  in.  of  the  wheel  exiwsed 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  collar,  in  which  case  a  hood  should 
always  be  used  in  addition  to  the  collar. 

"  The  adoption  of  these  safety  collars  has  been  antag- 
onized by  many  of  the  abrasive  wheel  manufacturers 
from  the  fact  that  it  requires  considerably  more  ma- 
terial to  make  a  wheel  safety  shape  than  straight.  As 
stated  in  my  paper,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion to  finish  these  wheels  sufficiently  accurate  to  fit  the 
collars,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  so, 
but  as  It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  more  money  for  these 
wheels  with  the  additional  cost  of  manufacture  the  prop- 
osition touches  on  the  percentage  of  profits  that  may  be 
secured  from  the  output.  We,  however,  find  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  meet  competition  in  price  of  the  straight 
side  wheels  and  make  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for 
ourselves,  realizing,  however,  we  could  make  more  profit 
by  supplying  straight  side  wheels.  The  writer  has  been 
deeply  impressed  for  many  years  with  the  importance  of 
safety  in  practice,  so  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time 
developing  along  these  lines,  and  in  developing  these 
features  found  that  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
went  hand  in  hand  with  safety." 


Port  Mann,  the  New  Canadian  City 


Port  Mann,  which  Is  to  be  the  Pacific  Ocean  terminal 
point  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  is  being  carved 
out  of  a  wilderness.  The  forest  has  disappeared,  logging 
has  been  completed,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  build- 
ing will  commence.  The  town  site  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
I'"'raser  River,  almost  exactly  opposite  New  Westminster. 
It  is  there  or  near  there  that  the  British  Columbia  Steel 
Corporation's  plant  is  to  be  built.  This  company  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Mackenzie  &  Mann  enterprise  in  part,  and, 
if  it  is,  it  is  more  or  less  identified  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  of  which  the  members 
of  that  firm  are  the  controlling  spirits.  The  names  of 
the  provisional  directors  are  those  of  clerks  in  a  Toronto 
law  office,  so  that  nothing  as  to  the  steel  company's 
auspices  is  hinted  in  the  notice  of  the  granting  of  the 
charter.  In  some  of  the  items  that  have  been  published, 
the  enterprise  has  been  connected  with  the  Western  Steel 
Corporation.  It  may  be  that  two  undertakings  have  be- 
come confused  in  the  minds  of  news  service  associations. 
Last  week  a  cargo  of  5S21  tons  of  rails  from  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  arrived  at  the  newly  constructed  pier  at  Port  Mann. 
They  are  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  line  across 
British  Columbia,  and  were  shipped  via  Cape  Horn. 


•  This  paper  was  printed   In   TTie  Iron  Age  of  October  20, 
1910. 


The  Jeffreys-Spaulding  Mfg.  Company,  Chase  City, 
Ya.,  has  the  following  officers :  R.  M.  Jeffreys,  president ; 
S.  B.  Jeffreys,  vice-president ;  A.  L,  Jeffreys,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  S.  E.  Spaulding,  general  manager.  Its 
plant,  which  is  an  entirely  new  one,  has  been  In  opera- 
tion about  six  months,  having  begun  about  October  1, 
1910.  The  company  manufactures  box  shooks  for  the 
soap,  oil  and  meat  trades,  crating  of  all  kinds  and  gen- 
eral mill  work.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
Improved  machinery  and  labor  saving  devices,  including 
up-to-date  dry  kilns  and  a  very  complete  filing  room.  It 
manufactures  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  pine  lumber 
exclusively. 
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Trade  Publications 


Universal  Double  Sawing  Maclilne — The  Tannewitz 
"Works,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Circular.  Deals  with  a  universal 
■double  sawing  machine  which  is  said  to  embody  in  its  con- 
struction a  large  number  of  improvements. 

Valves. — Nelson  Valve  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cir- 
cular. Illustrates  and  describes  a  few  of  the  bronze,  Iron  and 
steel  valves  which  this  company  manufactures.  The  various 
styles  covered  include  bronze  gate,  combination  globe  and  angle 
and  swing  check  valves  and  iron  gate  valves.  The  salient 
features  of  each  class  of  valves  are  given,  and  the  illustrations 
show  the  different  styles  which  can  be  supplied. 

Lossins  Machinery. — Soule  Steam  Feed  Works,  Merid- 
ian, Miss  Catalogue.  Size,  6  x  9  in. :  pages,  61.  Treats  of  a 
number  of  sawmill  specialties  and  especially  a  steam  feeding 
■device  and  lumber  stackers.  Both  of  these  machines  are  illus- 
trated and  described  at  length,  together  with  their  various  ac- 
cessories. 

Voltage  Regulators.  Drnni  Controllers  and  Gen- 
erators. - —  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Three  bulletins.  No.  4791,  superseding  Nos.  4218,  4219,  434U 
and  4459,  describes  the  company's  induction  and  switch  types 
of  feeder  voltage  regulators  for  both  hand  and  automatic  opera- 
tion. It  contains  connection  and  dimension  diagrams  as  well 
as  weights  of  the  different  regulators  described.  Xo.  4S11,  su- 
perseding No.  4600,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  descrip- 
tive matter  and  data  on  drum  controllers  for  industrial  service. 
No.  4812  relates  to  small  direct  current  generators  ranging  in 
capacity  from  IVi  to  20  kw.,  which  are  suitable  for  lighting 
small  plants,  hotels,  residences,  factories  or  mills  where  the 
average  length  of  the  feeder  circuits  is  400  yd.  or  less.  The 
generators  are  provided  with  sliding  bases,  which  facilitate 
adjusting  the  belt,  and  can  be  installed  on  the  floor,  wall  or 
ceiling.  With  the  exception  of  the  smallest  size,  all  of  the 
generators  are  provided  with  commutating  poles,  which  render 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  brushes  unnecessary  when  the 
load  changes.  The  bulletin  also  contains  a  table  of  ratings, 
weights   and   dimensions. 

Toolroom  Furnace. — Rockwell  Furnace  Company,  26 
Cortlandt  street.  New  York  City.  Bulletin  R.  Points  out  the 
advantages  of  a  combination  toolroom  gas  furnace  which  em- 
bodies in  one  eight  distinct  types  of  furnaces.  The  illustrations 
show  the  furnace  in  use  in  three  different  ways  and  a  number 
of  other  furnaces  which  this  company  manufactures. 

Wires  and  Cables General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  47S7.  Devoted  to  the  subject  of 
wires  and  cables.  Contains  data  on  all  types  of  wires  and 
cables  and  a  discussion  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
choosing  ciibles  for  various  classes  of  work.  Space  is  given  to 
fuse  and  junction  boxes,  and  a  complete  index  renders  the 
Bnding  of  any  subject  an  easy  matter. 

Sand  Blasts — J.  M.  Betton,  178  Washington  street,  New 
York  City.  Folder.  Calls  attention  to  the  Drucklieb  Injector 
sand  blast  apparatus,  and  contains  directions  for  connecting 
and  operating  it.  Two  views  of  the  apparatus  and  a  table 
of  the  size.;  in  which  It  is  made  are  included,  as  well  as  a 
table  of  the  cubic  feet  of  free  air  required  per  minute  for 
varying  diameters  of  nozzles.  .\n  illustrated  description  of 
this  apparatus  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  January  5,  1911. 

Hose  Nozzles. — .\ndrew  J.  Morse  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 
Catalogue.  Size,  5%  x  9  in. ;  pages,  27.  Lists  the  various  types 
of  the  Invincible  nozzle  for  use  on  hose  wagons,  aerial  ladders, 
w.tter  towers,  tug  and  fire  boats,  mills,  docks  and  lumber 
yards.  The  dimensions  of  the  various  nozzles  are  given  and  a 
number  of  tables  complete  the  catalogue. 

Milling  Machines  and  Tliread  Milling  Attachment. 
— The  Garvin  Machine  Company.  Spring  and  Varick  streets. 
New  York  City.  Three  circulars.  In  No.  153,  illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  the  No.  21  plain 
milling  machine,  an  illustrated  description  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Iron  Age  May  16,  1907.  No.  154  deals  with  three  sizes 
of  hand  millers,  which  are  designed  for  work  requiring  light 
quick  cuts.  No.  155  describes  and  illustrates  a  thread  milling 
attachment  for  operating  on  worms,  the  threaded  nose  ends 
of  spindles,  &c.  In  all  three  circulars  the  machines  and  at- 
tachments are  illustrated  with  brief  tables  of  dimensions. 

Traction  E:ngine — The  Holt  Mfg.  Company.  Stockton. 
Cal.  Bulletin  No.  TE  40.  Pertains  to  the  Caterpillar  line  of 
1  taction  engmes,  the  special  features  of  which  are  a  special 
type  of  traction  wheel  consisting  of  a  row  of  carbon  steel 
plates  3H  in.  wide,  that  enables  it  to  be  used  on  all  classes  of 
soil  and  a  high  efficiency.  These  series  of  steel  plates  operate 
around  four  cast  steel  truck  wheels  and  are  so  shaped  as  to 
give  a  firm  grip  on  the  road  surface.  There  are  numerous  Illus- 
trations showing  these  engines  in  use  under  various  conditions, 
and  a  partial   list  of  users  completes  the  bulletin. 

Fuel  Economizer. — Cornell  Economizer  Company,  55  De 
Long  Building,  rhiladelphia.  Pa.  Pamphlet  and  chart.  The 
former  describes  the  Cornell  fuel  economizer  and  smoke  con- 
sumer and  tells  how  it  operates.  The  chart  consists  of  two 
concentric  circles,  the  outer  having  gauge  pressures  in  pounds 
per   square   inch,   and   the   inner    the   temperature   of   the   feed 


water  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  printed  on  them.  In  use  the  tem- 
perature and  the  pressure  circles  are  set  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  existing,  and  the  decimal  given  on  the  inner 
circle  is  subtracted  from  that  on  the  outer  one,  the  result  being 
the  factor  of  equivalent  evaporation  at  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure of  14.7  lb. 

Pnenmatic  Drills. — Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Bulletin  No.  2007.  Shows  the  various 
types  of  Imperial  piston  drills  which  are  used  for  drilling, 
tapping,  reaming  and  flue  rolling.  The  motor  used  in  this  tool 
is  of  the  three-cylinder  reciprocating  type,  and  the  cylinders 
and  the  pistons  revoWe  around  a  strong  main  bearing,  which 
serves  as  a  valve  seat  for  the  rotating  valve  carried  by  the 
cylinders.  Two  special  features  of  the  drill  are  that  no  vibra- 
tion is  perceptible  at  any  speed,  which  is  due  to  having  all  the 
parts  perfectly  balanced  and  revolving  around  fixed  centers,  and 
that  the  main  pin  forms  a  Corliss  valve  for  both  the  admission 
and  the  exhaust  air.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  show- 
ing the  drill  in  use,  and  an  illustrated  list  of  repair  parts  com- 
pletes the  bulletin. 

Melting  Furnaces Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Com- 
pany, 736  West  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  111.  Bulletin  No.  33. 
Contains  data  on  foundry  practice,  and  shows  the  advantages 
of  using  the  Hawley-Schwartz  melting  furnace  instead  of  cruci- 
bles. An  illustrated  description  of  a  portable  furnace  of  this 
type  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  October  13,   1910. 

Presses  and  Emery  ^Vlleel  Machinery. — Joseph  T. 
Eyerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  111.  Circular.  Concerned  with  the 
line  of  presses  and  emery  wheel  machinery  which  this  firm 
handles. 

Shop  Trucks. — Spicer  Mfg.  Company,  South  Broadway. 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Lists  a  line  of  trucks 
for  use  in  industrial  plants  of  various  kinds.  These  range  from 
a  tin  plate  truck  having  a  capacity  of  2  tons  up  to  a  10-ton 
bar  mill  ingot  truck.  Space  is  also  given  to  a  small  hand 
truck,  an  adjustable  wire  reel,  nail  cleaning  barrels  and  emery 
grinders. 

Friction  Transmission. — The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Pamphlet.  Size.  6  x  9  in. ;  pages,  91.  This 
is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  which  was  originally  published 
in  1902.  To  bring  the  matter  contained  in  the  pamphlet  up 
to  date  the  revision  has  been  very  thorough,  and  it  now  presents 
the  more  general  uses  of  friction  transmissions  as  met  with 
in  daily  practice  and  gives  notes  and  formulae  readily  adapta- 
ble by  the  layman  to  the  design  of  drives.  The  various  type? 
of  frictions  are  illustrated  and  described,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive tables  of  dimensions  and  prices. 

Fuel  Oil  Burner. — Tate.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Empire  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Circular  No.  134.  Relates  to  the  Kirkwood 
portable  fuel  oil  burner  of  the  compressed  air  type.  The  special 
feature  of  this  burner  is  that  one  hose  connects  the  tank  and 
the  nozzle,  thus  making  it  more  convenient  and  eas.v  to  handle 
than  portable  burners  of  the  two-hose  type.  The  mixing  of  the 
oil  and  the  air  is  accomnlished  by  the  burner,  which  is  located 
on  top  of  the  tank,  and  the  movement  of  one  handle  on  the 
burner  regulates  the  oil  supply,  the  ratio  between  the  air  and  the 
oil  always  being  maintained  at  a  constant  point. 

Concrete  Reinforcemeat. — C.  A.  P.  Turner,  816  Phenix 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Pamphlet.  Deals  with  the  Turner 
mushroom  system  of  concrete  reinforcement,  which  is  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  formation  around  the  column  head  and  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  It  may  be  erected.  The  special  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  system  are  that  the  floor  slabs  transmit 
the  load  directly  to  the  columns  without  the  use  of  beams  and 
girders  and  the  centering  is  simplified  while  at  the  same  time 
the  reinforcement  is  arranged  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
efliciency  of  the  material.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations 
showing  buildings  where  this  system  has  been  employed,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Mil- 
waukee warehouse  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  as 
was  announced  in  The  Iron  Age  February  9,  1911. 

Valves. — Nelson  Valve  Company,  Chestnut  Hill  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Set  of  stickers.  These  embody  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  since  the  last  number  of  the  company's 
catalogue  was  issued  and  are  intended  to  be  pasted  in  the  cata- 
logue on  the  different  pages.  In  each  case  the  page  upon 
which  the  sticker  is  to  be  pasted,  the  number  of  the  table  it 
replaces  and  its  own  number  are  given,  which  makes  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  revise  the  catalogue  and  bring  it  up  to  date 
quickly. 

Friction  Clutches — The  Carlyle  Johnson  Machine  Com- 
pany, Manchester,  Conn.    Catalogue  E.     Size,  4%  x  7  in: ;  pages. 

35.  Deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  driving  of  machinery 
through  friction  clutches,  although  some  attention  is  paid  to 
driving  from  line  shafts.  Complete  tables  and  lists  of  repair 
parts  for  all  of  the  different  clutches  described  are  included. 

Electric     Lighting Cooper    Hewitt     Electric    Company, 

Eighth  and  Grand  streets,  Hoboken,  N.  J.     Two  bulletins.     No. 

36.  superseding  No.  23,  is  concerned  with  the  type  P  Indoor 
direct  current  lamp.  The  construction  of  the  lamp  is  described 
at  length,  brief  specifications  given  and  instructions  for  starting 
the  lamps  Included.  No.  37  points  out  the  advantages  of  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  for  Industrial  lighting. 
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The    Machmery    Markets 


A  noticeable  iniin-ovemeiit  is  showu  In  the  macliinoiy  niaikct  in  ihe  Middle  Wet=t,  Imt  in  other  sections 
trade  is  rather  dull.  The  Railway  Appliance  Show  held  in  Chicago  last  weeli  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Itailway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  stimulated  trade  there,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Company  is  buying  liberally.  The  Northwestern  Railroad  has  a  list  out  In  Chicago 
calling  lor  $12,000  worth  of  machinery,  and  the  Roclj  Island  Railroad  has  a  large  list  out.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  large  line  of  machine  tods,  and  the  Western  Steel  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company,  has  bought  $100,000  worth  of  power  equipment.  The  second-hand  tool 
demand  in  Chicago  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  An  equally  good  demand  e.\ists  in  Detroit,  where  automobile  man- 
ufacturers are  buying  liberally.  In  Cleveland  a  single  tool  business  is  being  done,  but  inquiries  give  promise 
of  a  better  business.  Proposed  additions  to  existing  plants  are  occupying  the  attention  of  New  England  ma- 
chinei-y  men,  but  trade  there  seems  to  be  holding  back.  The  bulk  of  recent  orders  in  Philadelphia  has  been  for 
small  equipment,  and  in  that  market,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  coudilions  are  somewhat  unsettled,  and  buyers 
are  demanding  price  concessions.  Mexican  troubles  are  causing  some  difficulties  in  transacting  business  in 
Texas,  especially  in  the  border  cities.  Export  trade  continues  excellent.  In  Detroit  machine  tool  makers  have 
booked  large  orders  for  Australia  and  some  good  European  trade  has  been  placed  in  New  York. 


New  York 

New  York,  March  29,  1911. 

The  machinery  outlook  is  more  promising  than  it  was  a 
week  ago,  although  buyers  continue  slow  in  closing  orders 
for  equipment  on  which  they  have  inquiries  out.  A  number 
of  new  propositions  that  will  call  for  heavy  expenditures  for 
machine  tools  came  up  during  the  week  and  .';ome  very  good 
business  is  in  sight.  The  railroads  are  slow  in  purchasing, 
although  the  Long  Island  Railroad  has  been  asking  for  bids 
for  a  few  single  tools.  The  company  has  no  list  out,  and 
its  inquiries  are  largely  for  special  machinery.  While  people 
who  deal  in  a  general  line  of  machinery  are  complaining, 
many  who  specialize  on  automatics  or  certain  lines  of  metal 
working  machinery,  such  as  presses  of  special  types  or 
forging  machinery,  are  doing  a  good  business.  Manufac- 
turers of  power  equipment  and  transmission  machinery  are 
also  getting  good  inquiries,  and  the  mill  supply  business  is 
especially  good.  Something  of  a  lull  exists  in  the  foundry 
trade,  and  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  machinery  castings 
are  complaining.  They  state  that  machinery  manufacturers 
show  a  reluctance  to  order  for  stock,  and  machine  tool  peo- 
ple, who  are  ordinarily  good  customers  in  this  line,  show  a 
desire  to  wait  until  that  market  becomes  more  settled  be- 
fore placing  orders.  . 

The  Saurer  Motor  Company,  which  has  been  organized 
with  an  authorized  capita!  of  $1,600,000  to  build  Saurer 
industrial  trucks,  now  made  in  Switzerland  and  England, 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Quincy-Manchester-Sargeut 
Company  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  will  shortly  buy  a  large 
line  of  machinery  to  install  in  extensive  additions  now  under 
way.  The  company  is  building  a  machine  shop,  75  x  125 
ft. ;  "an  assembling  department,  75  x  100  ft.,  and  other  struc- 
tures. The  company  has  sent  out  inquiries  tor  some  of  the 
required  machine  tools.  It  is  understood  that  further  addi- 
tions to  the  plant  will  be  made  later  on,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  manufacturing  plant  will  be  established  in  the  West. 
Salesrooms    have    been    opened    at    30    Church    street,    Ne\\ 

York. 

The  Cameron  Ensiineering  Company,  156  Berriman 
street,  Brooklyn,  has  purchased  a  good  sized  tract  of  land 
at  Washinston,  X.  J.,  along  the  line  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  and  the  company's  plant  will  be  moved  from 
Brooklyn  to  Washington  as  soon  as  buildings  are  erected. 
The  companv  is  moving  to  Washington  because  of  the 
growth  of  its'  business,  and  two  steel  construction  buddings 
erected  will  be  40  x  80  ft.  and  40  x  96  ft.  The  company  s 
property  admits  of  further  enlargement  as  the  business 
grows.  It  will  be  several  months  before  the  new  structures 
are  erected,  and  the  matter  of  arranging  for  additional 
manufacturing   equipment   will   not   be    taken    up    for   some 

The  Papyrus  Artificial  Paper  Company,  118  Madison 
street  Hoboken,  N,  J.,  with  New  York  offices  at  123  Lib- 
erty street,  is  building  a  plant.  50  x  150  ft.,  at  Kenilworth, 
N  J.  The  structure  will  be  two  stories,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  its  present  manufacturing  equipment 
in  Hoboken  will  be  moved  there  and  other  machinery  will  be 
added.  More  buildings  will  be  erected  as  they  are  needed. 
The  company  will  purchase  its  power  from  the  Public 
Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  making 
crepe  paper,  the  concern  makes  a  rope  composed  of  wire  and 
paper,  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  ordinary  cordage. 


The  United  States  Metal  Products  Company,  which  was 
recently  formed  through  a  combination  of  the  John  \V. 
Rapp  Company  and  the  J.  F.  Blanchard  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  metal  doors  and  window  frames,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Rapp  plant 
at  College  Point,  L.  I.  The  plans  include  the  erection  of  a 
shop  250  X  6.">0  fi.,  of  steel  construction,  with  saw-tooth 
roof ;  a  dock  75  x  0(X)  ft.,  and  an  employees'  bathhouse  &) 
X  70  ft. 

Franklin  B.  Ware,  State  Architect,  will  receive  bids  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  for  equipment  for  the  Capitol 
power  house.  Separate  propositions  will  be  received  on 
the  necessary  steam  power  and  electrical  equipment.  Speci- 
fications can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  Nygren,  Tenney  & 
Ohmes.  87  Nassau  street,  or  C.  E.  Knox,  76  William  street. 
New  York,  who  are  the  consulting  engineers. 

The  Craig  Engineering  Company,  manufacturer  of 
marine  engines,  has  recently  erected  a  large  plant  at  Jersey 
City,  near  Arlington  station,  and  is  now  buying  machinery. 
The  plant  includes  a  machine  shop  SO  x  180  ft.,  and  it  will 
be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  modern  marine  engines, 
pumping  apparatus,  &c. 

C.  S.  Myers,  manufacturer  of  drill  presses,  bench  grind- 
ers, &c.,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  has  been  placing  orders  in  this 
market  for  equipment  to  be  installed  in  a  new  addition  to  his 
plant  which  will  be  50  x  100  ft. :  the  building  will  be  used 
for  machine  shop  purposes. 

A  number  of  New  York  machinery  houses  have  booked 
large  orders  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Car  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  which  is  placing  large  orders  for  car  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  in  its  recently  enlarged  plant, 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  will  shortly  buy 
against  a  fair  sized  list  of  machinery  which  is  to  be  installed 
in  existing  shops.  The  requirements  include  machine  tools 
and  blacksmith  shop  equipment. 

J.  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  who  is  well  known  in  the  East  as  a 
machinery  salesman,  has  entered  the  steel,  machinery  and 
supply  business  with  an  office  and  warehouse  at  25 
Bridge  street,  Brooklyn.  In  addition  to  handling  tool  steel, 
structural  steel  and  forgings,  Mr.  Flynn  has  the  Brooklj-n 
agency  for  the  O.  K.  tool  holders  and  a  line  of  high  speed 
drills,"  grinders  and  buffing  machinery.  He  will  also  handle 
a  general  line  of  mill  supplies. 

The  Frontier  Meter  Works  has  been  incorporated  at 
Buffalo  to  take  over  and  continue  the  business  heretofc-e 
conducted  under  the  same  trade  name  by  Chas.  J.  Smith. 
The  manufacturing  plant  will  remain  at  44  Henry  street, 
and  the  company's  principal  specialty  will  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  improved  gas  meters  under  patents  which  it  con- 
trols. The  incorporators  are  Charles  J.  Smith,  president 
and  manager;  Clinton  K.  De  Groat  and  Omer  E.  Mc- 
Namara. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Buffalo,  Francis 
G.  Ward,  Municipal  Building,  will  receive  sealed  proposals 
until  11  a.m.,  April  7,  for  furnishing  and  erecting  a  com- 
pleted feed  water  heating  and  purifying  system  for  the 
water  works  pumping  station,  foot  of  Massachusetts  avenue. 

The  plant  of  the  Vacimm  Oil  Works  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  at  Olean,  N.  Y..  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  $200,000  on  March  '25. 

The  American  Railway  Supply  Company,  Tracy  Fo.t, 
president.  Westfield.  N.  Y.,  has  completed  arrangements  to 
remove  its  plant   for  the   manufacture   of  locomotive  parts 
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and  supplies  from  Wesifiold  to  Conneaut,  Obio,  where  it 
will  erect  a  brick  building.  GO  x  100  ft.,  on  a  site  offered  by 
the  city. 

The  New  Process  Stone  Company,  Syracuse,  X.  X., 
will  erect  and  equip  a  manufacturing  building,  70  x  118  ft., 
concrete  block  construction. 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
wili  add  a  six-story  and  basement  brick  and  steel  warehouse, 
41  X  92  X  213  ft.,  to  its  plant  on  Jlarcellus  street.  It  will 
be  connected  with  the  main  factory  bj'  an  overhead  bridge. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Pneumelectric  Machine  Com- 
pany. Syracuse,  has  been  increased  from  $500,000  to  $650,- 
00",  the  increase  in  capital  to  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  company's  business  and  to  provide  a  new  factory 
building  and  equipment. 

Contract  has  been  let  by  the  Rome  Brass  &  Copper 
Company,  Rome,  X.  T.,  for  construction  of  the  new  tube 
mill,  115  X  450  ft.,  it  is  to  erect  at  East  Rome  at  a  cost  of 
.$160,000:  also  for  its  new  ofBce  building  at  Dominick  and 
Bouck  streets.  Rome,  to  cost  $20.(X«). 

The  X''ew  York  State  Casting  Company  has  recently  been 
incorporated  at  Syracuse,  X"^.  T.,  to  manufacture  aluminum, 
bras.<5  and  high  grade  gray  iron  castings.  The  new  com- 
pany will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  plaut  of  the  Syracuse 
Stove  Works,  which  will  be  enlarged  to  provide  the  space 
required.  Francis  Kernan,  president  of  the  Syracuse  Stove 
Works ;  Edward  Joy  of  Syracuse,  and  J.  D.  Rhodes  of 
Pittsburgh,  president  of  the  X'ational  Car  Wheel  Company, 
compose  the  executive  committee  of  the  new  company. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Francis  G.  Ward,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  is  receiving  bids  for  the  furnishing  and  erection 
of  a  40-ton,  3-grate  refuse  destructor,  with  accessories,  to  be 
installed  at  the  city  refuse  incineration  plant  at  Hamburg 
and  Scott  streets. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  Hill  and  Burnett  streets,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  desires  catalogues  of  field  boilers  and  engines 
with  a  view  to  making  agency  connections,  and  not  feed 
boilers  as  was  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  of  March  li'>. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  III.,  March  28,  1011. 

Conditions  are  somewhat  improved  in  the  local  machinery 
market.  Actuated  by  the  attendance  at  the  Railway  Appli- 
ance Show  which  was  held  last  week  in  the  Coliseum,  and 
further  improved  by  liberal  purchases  from  the  leading  farm 
machinery  interest,  machine  tool  business  is  better.  The 
Xorthwestern  Railway  is  out  with  a  list  approximating 
§12,000  and  the  Rock  Island  with  one  amounting  to  nearly 
the  same.  The  Illinois  Central  is  asking  estimates  on  a 
quantity  of  machine  tools  tliat  will  probably  total  $10,000. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  has  been  a  liberal 
purchaser  throughout  the  week,  the  aggregate  of  its  machine 
tool  investment  being  $.50,000.  These  tools  went  to  the  Mc- 
Cormick,  Deering  and  Auburn  plants.  The  Wisconsin  Steel 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, has  purchased  about  $100,000  worth  of  boilers,  engines, 
generators  and  locomotives  for  its  coal  operations  at  YoweU, 
Ky.,  and  a  liberal  purchase  of  boilers,  engines  and  gener- 
ators has  also  been  made  for  the  Harvester  Company's  plant 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Floor  sales  in  local  machinery  houses 
have  slightly  improved,  emanating  largely  from  city  repair 
shops.  A  greater  activity  is  also  noted  in  purchases  from 
country  machine  shops.  The  improvement  in  this  week's 
market  has  been  very  welcome  as  business  had  not  been  up  to 
normal  for  some  weeks.  The  demand  for  good  second-hand 
tools  continues  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  supply. 

The  Osborn  High  Pressure  Joint  &  Valve  Company,  Chi- 
cago, states  that  the  recent  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  is  for  the  general  extension  of  its  bus- 
iness and  that  it  does  not  contemplate  at  the  present  time  any 
new  construction  or  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 
The  question  of  enlarging  its  plant  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Steger  &  Sons'  Piano 
Mfg.  Company.  Chicago.  The  various  sites  offered  by  differ- 
ent cities  will  be  given  full  consideration  at  that  time. 

The  Great  Lakes  Mfg.  Company,  Xorth  Chicago,  111., 
manufacturer  of  hardware  specialties,  is  rebuilding  its  plant 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago  and  expects  to 
have  it  ready  for  occupancy  within  a  short  time. 

The  citizens  of  Rockford,  III.,  will  soon  vote  on  $200,000 
bond  issue  for  installation  of  water  works  system. 

Anna,  111.,  has  plans  completed  for  a  water  works  sys- 
tem to  be  constrticted  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6500. 


The  Farmmgtou  Light  &  Power  Company,  Farmingtou, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Theo.  Bass.  M.  M.  Anderson,  H.  E. 
Worden  and  A.  L.  Thompson. 

The  Superior  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company.  Belleville,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Oscar  Welker,  John  Hanwar  and  William 
M.  Hoppe. 

The  Alton  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Alton,  111.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $.500,000  to  $600,000. 

J.  A.  Meyer,  former  president  and  manager  of  the  Galva 
Gas  Company,  Galva,  111.,  is  seeking  to  obtain  a  gas  fran- 
chise at  Edwardsville,  111.,  and  will  submit  a  proposition  to 
the  City  Council  April  4. 

■  The  Russell  Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company,  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $1.50,000  capital  stock, 
will  manufacture  gas  machines,  vacuum  systems  and  cistern 
pumps.  The  company  will  erect  a  two-story  factory  build- 
ing, 50  X  100  ft.,  which  will  be  equipped  with  the  necessary 
machinery   for  manufacture. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  will 
receive  bids  until  April  1  for  one  duplex  compound  steam 
driven  air  compressor  of  5(X)  gal.  per  minute  capacity  and 
one  air  receiver  or  tank  for  use  in  its  water  works  plant. 

The  City  Council  of  .Superior,  Wis.,  is  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  a  municipal  water  works  system. 

Arlington,  Miim.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  a  water 
works  system. 

Culbertson,  Mont,  has  plans  prepared  for  a  municipal 
water  works  system. 

The  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Denver,  Colo., 
through  its  Board  of  Directors,  has  authorized  an  issue  of 
$2,-500,000  in  three  years.  Improvements  and  extensions 
amounting  to  about  $500,000  will  be  made  by  the  company. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  is  planning  extensive  improve- 
ments for  its  water  works  system. 

The  Ottumwa-Moline  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Ottum- 
wa,  Iowa,  has  its  new  plaut  at  that  place  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. The  plant  is  located  on  a  5-acre  site  in  South  Ot- 
tumwa.  and  additional  buildings,  including  office  building, 
engine  testing  department  and  tin  shop,  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. A  foundry  building,  80  x  120  ft.,  will  be  erected  during 
the  coming  summer. 

The  Kinser  Mfg.  Company.  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  is  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building.  The  com- 
pany has  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000 
to  $50,000,  owing  to  the  need  of  enlarging  its  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  churns. 

Reidell  &  Jensen.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  are  planning  to  largely 
increase  the  capacity  of  their  creamery  plant,  and  will 
shortly  commence  the  work  of  building  a  substantial  addi- 
tion. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphl^,  Pa.,  March  27,  1911. 

There  is  still  an  absence  of  any  pronounced  inquiry  for 
either  machinery  or  tools.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  competing  sharply  for  the  little  business  offering  and  in 
some  few  instances  price  concessions  are  reported  to  have 
been  made.  Even  under  such  conditions  there  has  not  been 
business  to  go  around.  The  bulk  of  the  recent  orders  has  been 
for  small  equipment,  although  an  occasional  heavy  tool  is 
moved.  Few  propositions  embracing  any  extensive  equip- 
ment of  tools  are  before  the  trade:  negotiations  are  pending 
in  one  or  more  instances,  but  prospective  buyers  appear  to 
be  in  no  haste  to  place  orders.  This  market  is  still  bare 
of  any  demand  for  tools  from  the  local  railroads,  althougii 
a  few  orders  from  railroads  in  other  territories  have  been 
booked  by  some  of  our  builders.  Until  the  general  business 
situation  shows  an  actual  improvement  the  demand  for 
machinery  and  tools  is  expected  to  continue  of  an  unimpor- 
tant nature. 

The  Philadelphia  Iron  Works  has  purchased  additional 
property  at  Eighteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
will  erect  a  new  office  building  and  other  additions,  and  wiil 
lengthen  its  boiler  shop  by  100  ft. :  the  latter  improvement 
will,  however,  not  be  completed  for  several  months.  This 
compan.v's  plant  was  recently  damaged  by  fire  and  the  pro- 
posed additions  are  in  the  nature  of  replacements  and  ex- 
tensions to  its  previous  plant.  Additional  machinery  equip- 
ment will  be  required  for  the  boiler  shop  extension,  but  the 
purchase  will  not  be  considered  for  several  months. 

On  application  of  its  own  stockholders  the  Keller  Mfg. 
Company,  manufacturer  of  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus.  Judge 
Holland,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  last  week 
appointed  Howard  Small,  H.  H.  Light  and  Charles  A, 
Duven  receivers.     The  company   is  a   Delaware  corporation. 
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and  the  petition  for  receivers  alleges  that  the  lack  of  work- 
ing capital  has  impaired  the  company's  credit.  The  plant 
is  to  be  operated  by  the  receivers,  and  it  is  stated  that  its 
assets  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  liabilities.  The 
receivers'  bond  was  fixed  at  ifoO.OOO. 

Horace  E.  Campbell  will  sell  at  receiver's  sale  the  prop- 
erty of  Yeager  &  Hunter,  Spring  City  Stove  Works,  Spring 
City,  Pa.  The  patterns,  flasks  and  all  other  equipment  arc 
to  be  included  in  the  sale.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  25 
tons  a  day  and  floor  space  for  02  molders. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  received  orders  tor 
40  engines  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  six  freight 
engines  from  the  Georgia  Central.  The  company  denies  the 
report  that  it  will  erect  an  additional  boiler  shop  at  Eddy- 
stone,  Pa. 

It  is  stated  that  the  plant  of  the  Union  Saw  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Frackville,  Pa.,  now  idle,  will  be  started  at  an  early 
date.  George  W.  Hoffman  is  president  and  William  Teeter 
secretary. 

The  Belmont  Iron  Works  has  the  contract  to  erect  the 
buildings  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Herr  Automatic  Press 
Company  at  Ambler,  Pa.  It  also  has  contracts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  several  buildings  for  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company  at  Point  Breeze,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
small  buildings  in  this  city.  Other  orders  secured  are  for  a 
warehouse,  150  x  280  ft.,  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. ;  an  addition  for  the 
Gaudy  Belting  Company,  Baltimore,  Sid.,  and  a  power  house 
for  the  Edison  Company  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  It  is  also 
fabricating  several  car  sheds  for  export  to  Cuba. 

Revised  plans  for  the  widening  of  Chestnut  Street  Bridge, 
in  this  city,  have  been  practically  completed  and  the  Bureau 
of  Surveys  will  shortly  ask  for  new  bids  under  the  revised 
plans.  Under  the  original  plans  the  bids  exceeded  the  sum 
available. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  April  4  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  a  quantity  of  supplies  to  be  furnished  the  Leag;ie 
Island  Navy  Yard,  in  this  city.  These  include,  under  sched- 
ule 3395,  a  sand  mixer  and  grinder;  schedule  3397,  furnish- 
ing and  installing  brick  mold  drying  and  core  oven,  also 
crucible  steel  fuel  oil  furnace ;  schedule  342C.  stud  bolts, 
sheet  brass  and  copper,  brass  pipe;  schedule  3427,  wrought 
iron  and  steel  pipe.  Specifications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Navy  Pay  Office,  Philadelphia,  or  on  application  to  the 
bureau. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  erect  at  Dover,  Del.,  a 
large  railroad  station,  the  contract  for  which  has  just  been 
awarded  to  Irwin  &  Leighton,  Philadelphia.  The  train  plat- 
forms will  be  500  ft.  long  and  will  be  connected  by  a  con- 
crete passenger  subway.  The  building  will  be  two  stories, 
the  upper  floor  being  used  as  ofiices  for  the  oflicials  and 
directors  of  the  Delaware  Railroad  Company. 

The  American  Die  &  Tool  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  busy 
in  all  its  various  departments  and  considers  the  prospects  for 
continued  activity  exceedingly  good.  This  company  has  re- 
cently completed  alterations  whereby  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  has  been  added  to  its  plant.  Additional  equipment  for 
the  manufacture  of  dies,  reamers  and  gears  has  been  in- 
stalled and  the  former  capacity  of  the  plant  doubled.  This 
company  makes  a  specialty  of  hardened  steel  spur  gears  up 
to  36  in.  diameter. 

J.  G.  Speidel,  Reading,  Pa.,  reports  an  increased  demand 
for  elevators,  cranes  and  hoists.  The  plant  is  being  oper- 
ated at  full  capacity  and  the  outlook  for  business  is  con- 
sidered favorable.  Among  recent  orders  booked  may  be  men- 
tioned one  from  the  Foundries  Company,  Orrville,  Ohio,  for 
a  3-t6n  double  I-beam  hand  power  crane.  36  ft.  5  in.  span. 
The  Tampa  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
ordered  a  6-ton  49-ft.  span  double  I-beam  hand  power  crane. 
A  15-ton  double  geared  I-beam  hand  power  traveling  crane, 
31-ft.  span,  will  be  furnished  the  National  Electrolytic  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  while  one  of  the  same  capacity, 
but  32  ft.  6  in.  span,  will  be  furnished  A.  Gonsoulins, 
Loreauville,  La.  Other  orders  include  cranes  for  the  Star 
Granite  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. :  Maurice  L.  Knight, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  E.  P.  Anderson,  Circleville,  Ohio,  and  the 
Golding  Mfg.  Company,  Franklin,  Mass.  Three  belt  power 
elevator  machines  have  also  been  ordered  by  the  L.  V.  Rob- 
erts Machine  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


to  the  court  decisions  on  the  anti-trust  question.  In  the 
privately  expressed  opinion  of  a  local  manufacturer  there 
is  probably  a  little  too  much  optimism  in  some  circles,  and 
as  a  consequence  large  additions  to  plants  are  being  made,  or 
are  contemplated,  which  means  the  accumulating  of  an  ab- 
normal overhead  expense  that  must  be  taken  care  of.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  one-half  the  machinery  was  bought  that  Is 
now  being  inquired  for  it  would  mean  something  like  the 
boom  period  of  1907. 

Power  plant  equipment  is  moving  slowly,  although  there 
are  several  municipal  water  work  plants  planned  for  the 
Central   West  this  summer. 

The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, has  decided  to  extend  its  main  shop,  and  plans  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  an  architect  for  a  building  that  will  be 
70  X  100  ft.,  one  story,  and  of  mill  construction.  Work  is 
expected  to  commence  before  the  beginning  of  summer. 

As  was  announced  several  weeks  since,  work  on  the  new 
plant  for  the  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, has  been  resumed,  and  progress  now  being  made  would 
indicate  that  the  company  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  new  fac- 
tory at  a  date  earlier  than  was  anticipated. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Incandescent  Light  &  Stove  Com- 
pany at  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  is  nearing  completion,  and  the 
company  expects  to  have  it  in  full  operation  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer  season. 

The  William  Powell  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer 
of  valves  and  other  engineering  specialties,  sustained  a  fire 
loss  to  its  foundry  March  23  estimated  around  $15,000.  Re- 
pairs were  immediately  begun  and  no  delay  in  shipments  will 
result.    The  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear  Company,  Cincinnati, 
now  has  all  of  its  machinery  installed  in  the  old  Bickford 
Tool  Company  plant.  The  new  quarters  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  considerably  incrense  its  output. 

Work  on  the  addition  to  the  piano  factory  of  the  Bald- 
win Company,  Cincinnati,  will  be  commenced  at  an  early 
date.  The  new  structure  will  be  80  x  144  ft.,  four  stories, 
and  of  mill  c  nstruction.  This  project  was  mentioned  some 
time  ago  as  having  been  temporarily  abandoned. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Riverside  Glass  Company's  fac- 
tory at  Willsburg,  W.  Va.,  which  has  been  idle  since  1907. 
has  been  leased  by  a  company  that  will  operate  it  as  a  brass 
foundry,  under  the  name  of  the  Forest  City  Brass  Company. 

The  Rebhun  Last  Company,  Evanston,  Cincinnati  suburb, 
has  let  contract  to  Bert  L.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Perin  Building, 
Cincinnati,  for  two  extensions  to  its  main  factory  building 
and  for  an  enlargement  of  its  power  plant.  Some  new  power 
plant  equipment  will  be  installed,  as  well  as  special  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts. 

Architect  Martin  Fisher,  2156  Central  avenue,  Cincin- 
nati, is  working  on  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  boiler  house 
of  the  Lawrenceburg  Roller  Mill  Company,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 

Bert  L.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  contractors,  have 
contract  for  building  a  large  plant  at  Chatham,  Ont.,  for  tht 
American  Pad  &  Textile  Company,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway 
Company,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has  let  contract  for  re- 
building its  large  repair  shops  at  that  point  that  were  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Foos  Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio,  which 
is  considering  the  erection  of  extensive  additions  to  its  pres- 
ent plant,  states  that  plans  regarding  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  or  the  equiptnent  to  be  installed  have  not  been 
definitely   decided   upon. 

The  Water  Works  Department,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will 
soon  ask  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  sterilization  plant 
at  the  California  filtration  works,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
.?6.500 :  two  water  turbines  with  electric  generators,  approxi- 
mate cost  $5500,  and  two  wash  water  pumps  at  $6000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  28,  1911. 
In  comparison  with  February,  March  has  proved  to  be  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  month  with  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  this  territory.  In  the  first  named  month  there  was 
quite  a  spurt  of  activity  in  the  machine  tool  line,  and  it  was 
expected  that  March  would  bring  out  a  still  larger  volume  of 
orders.  While  inquiries  are  numerous  the  trade  is  holding  off 
placing  orders,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  as 


New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  27.  1911. 
While  the  machine  tool  and  supply  dealers  are  doing  a 
fair  business  there  is  still  a  drag  on  the  situation  which  is 
holding  back  general  buying.  Business  is  not  so  good  as 
was  hoped  for  with  the  approach  of  April,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  by  no  means  a  really  dull  condition,  and  the 
JIarch  footings  on  the  dealers'  books  should  show  a  com- 
fortable amount  of  profit.  Apparently  the  New  Euglaml 
railroads  are  confining  their  threatened  curtailments  to  their 
working  forces.  Men  have  been  laid  off  in  some  of  the  Nfv 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  New  Y'ork  Central  shop*, 
but  nothing  has  been  heard  to  indicate  that  planned  im- 
provements have  been  abandoned  or  postponed.  The  harti- 
ware  manufacturers  are  doing  a  very  good  business:  prob- 
ably  their  condition  is   fully  normal.     The   record   of  new 
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manufacturing  building  construction  continues  to  grow. 
Naturally  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  mills  is  slow,  as  com- 
pared to  last  year,  when  building  operations  ran  into  many 
millions  of  dollars.  But  in  the  metal  trades  the  expansion 
appears  to  be  healthful  and  satisfactory. 

George  O.  Gridley,  manager  of  the  Windsor  Machine 
Company,  Windsor,  Vt.,  manufacturer  of  the  Gridley  auto- 
matics, sailed  Jlarch  22  from  New  York,  for  a  short  busi- 
ness trip  in  Europe. 

Charles  F.  Underwood  has  been  made  New  England 
sales  agent  for  the  department  of  power  transmission  of 
William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  with  offices  at 
79  Milk  street.  Mr.  Underwood  has  been  witli  the  Dodge 
Mfg.  Company  for  15  years. 

The  recent  incorporation  of  the  Dairy  Machinery  &  Con- 
struction Company,  Derby,  Conn.,  under  Connecticut  laws,  is 
merely  a  transfer  of  the  charter  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
home  State.  The  business  has  been  established  for  some 
years.     J.  Willmann  is  the  president. 

The  Farnham  Cam  Jack  Company,  Rumford,  Maine,  is 
organizing,  and  will  immediately  establish  a  shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  new  jack  for  lifting  heavy  bodies,  sucu 
as  railroad  cars,  and  for  other  mechanisms  having  adapta- 
tions of  the  same  principle.  The  device  is  the  invention  of 
Fred  E.  Farnham,  Rumford.  By  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  gearing  with  the  cam  principle  a  very  powerful  lifting 
force  is  obtained  with  the  application  of  a  small  amount  of 
energy.  The  shop  will  also  be  used  for  general  machine 
work. 

A  large  addition  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Clark  Bros. 
Bolt  Company,  Milldale,  Conn.,  was  simply  authority  ob- 
tained, which  may  or  may  not  be  used  in  the  future,  the 
company  states. 

C.  L.  Barker,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  who  will  erect  an  addi- 
tion to  his  shop,  30  x  130  ft.,  manufactures  the  Barker  gas 
engine,  the  Murray  motor  truck,  together  with  launches, 
valves  and  fittings. 

The  business  of  the  Lester  &  Wasley  Company,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  envelope  machinery,  has  been  in- 
corporated as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  owners,  D.  M. 
Lester  and  F.  R.  Wasley.  The  business  will  be  known  as 
the  Lester  &  Wasley  Company,  Inc.,  and  will  commence 
business  with  $17,000  capital.  F.  W.  Lester  is  the  presi- 
dent ;  H.  L.  Stanton,  vice-president ;  F.  H.  Allen,  secretary ; 
Percival  W.  Chapman,  treasurer  and  manager,  and  George 
W.  Armstrong,  superintendent.  These  officers  constitute  the 
Board  of  Directors.  No  extension  of  the  business  is  planned 
for  the  immediate  future,  but  the  company  hopes  to  take  on 
the  manufacture  of  other  light  machinery  in  addition  to  the 
Leader  envelope  machine. 

The  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  which 
is  building  a  large  addition  to  its  works,  states  that  while 
its  new  toolroom  is  ah'eady  equipped  the  company  is  still 
purchasing  machinery  and  tools,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  market,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  recently. 

The  factory  of  the  Cohannet  Silver  Company,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  silver  plated  ware,  was  burned  with 
its  contents  March  22,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $20,000. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Company  will  build 
a  modern  coal  pocket  at  its  dock,  Salem,  Mass.,  with  a 
capacity  of  1000  tons. 

The  Spencer  Wire  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  erect 
an  addition  to  its  works  at  Worcester,  80  x  400  ft.,  three 
stories.  It  will  be  located  on  Webster  street,  and  will  be  of 
brick,  mill  construction,  with  concrete  foundation.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  general  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  plant.  Probably  the  flat  wire  department  will  be 
moved  into  the  new  building,  releasing  space  in  another  part 
of  the  plant.  The  company  states  that  it  will  probably  pur- 
chase the  electric  power  for  operating  the  machinery  of 
the  building  from  the  local  power  company,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  power  plant. 

The  Water  Commissioners  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  will 
erect  a  building  in  which  a  small  repair  shop  will  be 
located. 

The  Wyman  &  Gordon  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  man- 
ufacturer of  drop  forgings.  has  purchased  several  lots  of 
land  adjacent  to  the  present  property,  in  preparation  tor 
future  enlargements  of  the  works. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company.  Georgetown, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  wire,  has  started  work  on  two  new 
manufacturing  buildings. 

The  General  Electric  Company  will  erect  a  large  office 
building  for  its  works  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  L.  W.  Pond  Foundry  &  JIachine  Company,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  manufacturer  of  gray  iron  castings,  has  let  the 
contract  for  its  new  foundry,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  this  column.  The  structure  will  be  66  x  261  ft., 
and  will  have  the  most  modern  foundry  equipment. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  of  New  Eng- 
land  include   the   following:    Wachusett   Thread    Company, 


Worcester,  Mass.,  mill  building;  Farr  Alpaca  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  two-story  mill  to  cost  $150.000 ;  Sanitary 
Cement  Company,  E\'erett,  Mass.,  proposed  addition  on  land 
just  acquired. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  JIarch  2S,  1911. 

Very  few  new  inquiries  are  reported  and  the  limited" 
amount  of  new  business  that  is  coming  out  is  mostly  in  single 
tool  orders.  Taken  altogether  March  has  been  rather  a  dis- 
appointing month.  Some  of  the  dealers  report  that  their 
total  sales  wiU  run  a  little  below  those  in  February.  New 
orders  are  of  a  scattering  nature,  coming  mostly  from 
small  concerns.  Considerable  prospective  business  from, 
larger  concerns  is  being  held  up  until  general  business  shows 
further  improvement.  For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
weeks  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  labor 
from  manufacturing  plants.  Quite  a  few  additional  men- 
have  been  put  on  during  the  past  few  days,  mostly  in  plants 
engaged  in  the  automobile  industry.  Makers  of  automobile 
parts  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  orders  but  these  are  mostly 
for  small  lots  for  quick  shipment. 

The  Cleveland  Wire  Goods  Company,  Cleveland,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

Cleveland  crane  builders  are  striving  for  an  important 
government  contract  for  an  installation  in  Panama,  for  whicli 
bids  will  be  received  shortly.  This  will  be  for  eight  motor- 
driven  traveling  wliarf  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading 
vessels  and  freight  cars.  It  was  recently  announced  that 
this  contract  had  been  awarded  to  a  northern  Ohio  builder. 
Later  the  War  Department  gave  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration and  decided  to  reject  all  proposals  and  to  receive 
new  bids. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  erect  a  large  can  factory 
in  Cleveland.  The  new  plant  will  consist  of  two  two-story 
concrete  buildings  70  x  300  ft.  and  a  boiler  house.  A  large 
amount  of  special  machinery  will  be  installed.  Some  power 
plant  equipment  will  also  be  required.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  awarded  to  the  Crowell  &  Sherman  Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

The  Architectural  Iron  Company.  Cleveland,  has  been, 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  do  light 
structural  work  and  manufacture  ornamental  iron,  bronze 
and  brass  work.  The  new  company  will  take  over  the  plant 
of  the  H.  &  H.  Art  Metal  &  Mfg.  Company  at  827  Cham- 
plain  avenue  but  will  secure  a  new  location  providing  more 
room.     R.  A.  Barrett  will  be  the  manager. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  to  provide 
for  its  expansion.  Contracts  for  its  new  plant  have  been 
let  to  the  A.  Bentley  &  Sons  Company  of  Toledo.  It  is 
expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  May  15. 

The  Bowling  Green  Motor  Car  Company  recently  incor- 
porated at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  with  $100,000  capital  stock, 
has  purchased  an  existing  plant  and  is  not  contemplating  the 
erection  of  any  additional  buildings.  All  necessary  machinery 
has  been  purchased. 

The  M.  Brown  Company,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  and  has- 
taken  over  the  business  of  tlie  Snyder  Mfg.  Company  of  that 
city,  manufacturer  of  mill  work  and  furniture.  The  company 
will  erect  a  first-class  saw  mill  and  furniture  factory  and  en- 
large its  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sash, 
doors  and  builders'  hardware. 

The  Acklin  Stamping  Company.  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000  and  has  acquired 
a  site  on  Dorr  street  on  which  a  plant  will  be  erected  for  the 
manufacture  of  metal  stampings.  Graff  M.  Acklin,  for- 
merly secretary-treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool 
Company,  will  be  the  president,  having  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  company  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
The  new  plant  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Acklin's  two  sons. 
James  M.  and  Collard  Acklin.  and  Jeremiah  Bingham. 

The  Wooliever  Wrench  Company  has  secured  a  site  in 
Alliance.  Ohio,  and  expects  shortly  to  begin  the  erection  of 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  wrench  designed  for 
various  purposes.  The  plant  will  be  50  x  100  ft.  and  one 
story.  The  company  has  its  main  office  at  417  Ehigineers 
Building,  Cleveland.  The  officers  are  W.  A.  Wooliever,  pres- 
ident ;  John  D.  Ackerman,  vice-president ;  and  W.  H.  Bur- 
nett, secretary. 

The  Dyer  Company,  Cleveland,  engineer  and  contractor, 
has  recently  received  contracts  for  three  beet-sugar  making 
plants,  one  at  Findley.  Ohio,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  70O 
tons  of  beets,  one  at  Monte  Vista.  Colo.,  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  700  tons,  and  one  at  Elsinore,  Utah,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  500  tons.     The  Dyer  Company  is  completing  ship- 
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menls  on  a  cane  sugar  plant  with  500  tons  capacity  on  the 
island  of  Formosa. 

The  Beard- Stephan  Company,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  recent- 
ly incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  ?10,0<X),  expects  to 
equip  a  small  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  patent  crano 
hook,  the  invention  of  W.  G.  Stephan  of  Cleveland,  and 
other  safety  devices. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  will  expend  $50,000  for  improvements  10 
its   water   works   system. 

•*» » 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  28,  1911. 

Harry  Moove,  superintendent  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  G.  Shaw  of  the 
same  city  are  promoting  the  Star  Automobile  Company, 
Logansport,  Ind.  It  is  reported  that  enough  stock  has  been 
sold  to  assure  the  establishment  of  a  plant,  probably  in  the 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Western  Motor  Works. 

The  Elevator  Safeguards  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manufac- 
ture safety  appliances  for  elevators.  The  directors  are 
George  Harvey,  E.  S.  Padelford  and  C.  W.  Habig. 

The  Link-Belt  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  new  building,  96  x  155  ft.,  an  addition  to  its  large 
plant.  It  has  three  floors  and  39,000  sq.  ft.  of  space.  The 
building  is  fireproof. 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  secured  the 
contract  for  the  metal  furniture  for  the  new  City  Hall  at 
Indianapolis,  its  bid  being  $14,463. 

A.  D.  Toner's  handle  factory,  Kewanna,  Ind.,  has  been 
sold  to  Henry  Howe  and  Hugh  Cook  and  will  be  operated 
after  an  idleness  of  several  years. 

The  Southern  Equipment  Supply  Company,  Bedford. 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  equipment  for  quarries.  The  directors  are  H. 
P.  Stillwell,  C.  B.  Fletcher  and  F.  Riebel.  Jr. 

The  Blackford  Paper  Mills  has  been  incorporated  at 
Hartford  City,  Ind.,  with  $265,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture paper  products.  The  directors  are  Henry  C.  Paul, 
H.  J.  Miller,  Louis  Fox,  M.  B.  Fisher  and  P.  F.  Griffin. 

The  Brazil  Face  Brick  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
brick  and  clay  products.  The  directors  are  George  Seiden- 
sticker,  F.  Gompf  and  F.  M.  Thompson. 

The  Logansport  Radiator  Works,  Logansport,  Ind.,  has 
plans  drawn  for  a  steel  frame  fireproof  addition,  100  x  110 
ft.,  to  its  plant.    This  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  appropriated 
$10,000  for  a  new  engine  for  the  municipal  electric  light 
plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Westerfield  Motor  Company,  Anderson. 
Ind.,  was  sold  by  the  receiver  to  Mrs.  J.  L.  Kilgore  and 
Mrs.  Maud  Norton,  both  of  whom  had  a  judgment  againft 
the  company. 

The  Cement  Products  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Worthington,  Ind.,  to  manufacture  cement  products.  The 
directors  are  F.  M.  Dugger,  James  Hodges  and  Fred  Slinkard. 

F.  L.  Kleckner,  representing  the  Aurora  Electrical  Com- 
pany, Aurora,  III.,  has  secured  a  franchise  from  the  Town 
Trustees  of  Francesville,  Ind.,  for  an  electric  light  plant. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  gas  generating  plant  to  operate 
the  dynamos. 

The  Service  Motor  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  sold 
$40,000  of  stock  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  and  will  establish  a  plant 
in  the  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  iron  and  bridge 
works.  The  company  will  operate  under  $100,000  capital 
stock.  It  makes  trucks  and  various  kinds  of  commercial 
wagons. 

The  Sefton  Mfg.  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  will  build  a 
factory  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  to  handle  the  Eastern  trade.  It 
will  be  under  the  management  of  William  J.  Sharp,  from  the 
home  office.  The  chief  product  of  the  company  is  paper 
boxes. 

The  City  Council  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  will  hold  an  election 
to  decide  whether  a  municipal  electric  light  plant  shall  be 
installed. 

The  American  Insulating  Company,  Alexandria,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $600,000  capital  stock.  It  will 
take  over  the  interest  of  the  American  Insulating  Material 
Mfg.  Company.  The  directors  are  F.  K.,  F.  O.  and  J.  L. 
Sawyer,  C.  L.  Bayne,  G.  B.  Slaymaker,  F.  M.  White  and 
J.  H.  Boogher. 

The  Underbill  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Rockport,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $24,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture brick  and  tile.  The  directors  are  M.  F.  and  C.  B. 
Underbill,  J.  G.  Rirastidt,  C.  C.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Bence. 

The  Southern  Equipment  &  Supply  Company,  Bedford, 
Ind.,  recently  incorporated,  states  it  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  Bedford  Stone 


district.  The  company  will  handle  general  construction  work, 
with  particular  attention  to  electrical  construction  and 
maintenance  and  the  application  of  electrical  drive  to  quarry- 
ing and  mill  machinery.  A  full  line  of  mill  supplies,  both 
electrical  and  mechanical,  will  be  carried  in  stock. 

The  City  Carriage  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  incorpo- 
rated with  $20,000  capital  stock,  has  taken  over  the  plant 
of  the  old  City  Carriage  Works,  established  in  1875. 

The  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  states 
that  the  recent  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $2.50,000  to 
$500,000  is  for  extensions  to  its  plant.  The  plans  of  the 
company  embrace  a  new  factory  building,  180  x  260  ft.,  aud 
a  storage  building,  80  x  400  ft.,  both  to  be  of  concrete  and 
steel  fireproof  construction.  The  company  will  be  in  the 
market  for  roofing,  grinding,  drilling  and  polishing  machin- 
ery, shafting,  hangers,  belting,  elevators,  cupola  blower,  &c. 
<«  <  » — — 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  27,  1911. 

Business  during  the  past  week  in  machine  tool  lines  has 
been  rather  quiet,  though  some  fair  orders  have  been  picked 
up.  The  usual  spring  buying  has  not  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  this  market,  though  visitors  from  out  of  town  can 
be  expected  soon  now,  as  new  shop  projects,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  usually  take  definite  shape  about  this  time. 

The  Bowman-Blackman  Machine  Tool  Company  mentions 
the  sale  of  a  heavy  Cleveland  open  side  planer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  in   the   local   shops. 

Shops  here  are  much  interested  in  the  completion  of  the 
extensive  new  freight  yards  of  the  Illinois  Electric  Traction 
System  in  North  St.  Louis.  These  yards  comprise  an  area 
of  24  acres  and  will  much  facilitate  the  quick  handling  of 
carload  freight  over  this  large  and  progressive  electric  sys- 
tem. St.  Louis  now  enjoys  overnight  deliveries  of  freight 
to  the  numerous  points  iij  Illinois  on  this  company's  600 
miles  of  lines. 

The  Ludlow-Saylor  Wire  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $600,000. 

The  Spring  Pipe  Threader  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  A.  Gibbard,  A.  Brandherst  and  M.  Whitting- 
hoflf. 

The  Hempstead  Structural  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock,  fully  paid,  of  $15,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Edward  A.  Beinke,  Ernest  J.  Moser 
and  F.  L.  Beinke. 

The  Kalamazoo  Corset  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will 
establish  at  St.  Louis  a  branch  factory  in  the  West  End. 
The  buildings  will  be  two  five-story  structures  and  the  com- 
pany will  employ  about  500  people. 

B.  A.  Boyle  will  build  a  girder  bridge  for  a  switch  to 
cross  Duncan  street,  St.  Louis. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements  has  plans  prepared 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Sarah  street  grade  crossing  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  which  call  for  a  viaduct  over  the  rail- 
road tracks. 

An  explosion  of  unknown  origin  wrecked  the  Herkert  & 
Meisel  Trunk  Company's  factory  on  North  Market  street 
and  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  $62,000. 

The  Robinson  Fire  Apparatus  Company  has  purchased 
the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Ferry  streets  for  $30,000.  The 
company  manufactures  automobile  fire  engines,  and  it  is 
understood  will  enlarge  its  present  quarters  on  the  site. 

The  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company  has  taken  out  a  permit 
for  an  eight-story  warehouse  at  601-605  South  Fourth 
street,  to  cost  $55.<XX). 

The  factory  of  the  Brown,  Engel  &  Olean  Paper  Box 
Company  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  March  25.  The  ma- 
chinery in  the  place  was  worth  $10,000.  On  this  the  loss 
will  be  only  partial. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Chaffee,  Mo.,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  ice  business  and  a  plant  will  be 
installed  at  once.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  J.  S.  Wahl ;  vice-president,  Wm.  Pleffer- 
korn ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  H.  Brooks ;  manager,  D. 
C.  Shoptaugh. 

The  County  Court.  Rolla,  Mo.,  has  ordered  the  Highway 
Engineer  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  span  Little  Piney  just  south  of  Newburg,  Mo. 

The  Home  Lumber  &  Shingle  Mfg.  Company,  Caruthers- 
ville.  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5000.  The  incorporators  are  J.  S.  N.  Farquer,  C.  S.  Rey- 
nolds and  D.  A.  Hitchcock. 

The  Kansas  City  Scales  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  in- 
corpor.Ttors  are  F.  M.  Cockrell,  R.  I.  Merrill,  E.  J.  Spencer 
and  others. 

The  city  of  Elvins,  Mo.,  will  shortly  receive  bids  for  the 
erection  of  a  steel  bridge  across  Flat  River. 
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The  saw  and  shingle  mill  plant  of  the  Freeman  Lumber 
Company  at  Gleason,  Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  (ire  March  15, 
causing  a  loss  o£  $50,000.  The  plant  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  central  Arkansas  and  probably  will  be  rebuilt,  as  the  com- 
pany holds  timber  rights  on  a  large  tract  of  land. 

A.  P.  Kincaid,  Paris,  Ark.,  will  erect  at  Scranton,  Ark., 
a  cotton  gin,  to  cost  upward  of  $10,000.  The  Pratt  auto 
matic  system  will  be  used. 

A  company  headed  by  J.  J.  Russell  will  erect  near  For- 
rest City,  Ark.,  a  large  stove  factory  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rock  Island  and  Iron  Jlountain  railroads. 

The  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is 
erecting  a  new  factory  building,  49  x  150  ft.,  seven  stories 
and  basement,  to  be  connected  with  its  present  factory  by 
a  60-ft.  ell,  states  that  the  building  will  be  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers  and  two  350-hp.  boilers.  A  new  rein- 
forced concrete  stock,  146  ft.  high,  is  also  being  erected. 

The  United  States  Steel  Doubletree  Company,  Rolla, 
Mo.,  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  states  that  it 
owns  a  plant  at  Sullivan,  Mo.,  and  expects  to  continue  the 
operation  of  its  plant  there  for  the  present. 

The  City  Council  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  has  voted  to 
expend  $5000  for  new  machinery  to  be  installed  in  the  elec- 
tric light  plant  for  the  establishment  of  a  24-hour  service. 

The  Roswell  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Roswell,  N.  M., 
is  rebuilding  its  electric  power  plant,  in  order  to  supply 
power  to  the  dififerent  pumping  irrigation  projects  in  the 
Pecos  Valley. 

Mulberry,  Kan.,  will  expend  $S00O  for  improvements  to 
its  water  works  system. 

The  Hollis  Cotton  Oil,  Light  &  Ice  Company,  Hollis, 
Okla.,  recently  incorporated  with  .$75,000  capital  stock,  states 
that  it  has  already  contracted  for  building  and  machinery 
for  the  plant  which  it  is  installing  at  Hollis. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Muskogee,  Okla.  The  company  will 
move  its  machinery  from  its  present  plant  about  July  1. 
Considerable  additional  equipment  will  be  required.  A.  C. 
Trumbo  is  president  of  the  company. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  27,  1911. 
March  on  the  whole  has  been  a  remarkable  month  in 
point  of  shipments  and  orders.  The  spring  trade  would 
naturally  be  very  good,  but  March  has  been  exceptionally 
so.  More  orders  for  motor  cars  have  been  received  than  for 
any  other  month  of  the  past  year.  The  General  Motors 
Company  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  all  its  output 
for  this  year  has  been  contracted  for  already.  A  great  deal 
of  foreign  trade  has  been  opened  up  and  Australia  has  been 
an  excellent  market  this  spring  for  Detroit  manufacturers. 
Some  apprehension  has  been  voiced  by  outsiders  as  to  over- 
production. The  head  of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, however,  states  that  there  is  no  cause  for  such  a 
feeling,  as  he  believes  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  Clyde  Construction  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $52,000  to  $130,000.  The  company  will 
make  use  of  the  capital  for  increasing  its  capacity. 

The  Dispatch  Laundry  Company  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $5000  to  $20,000'with  the  view  of  more  than 
doubling  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Nearly  every  week  finds  a  new  motor  car  concern  enter- 
ing the  city's  automobile  ranks.  This  week  the  Wayne 
Motor  Company  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,- 
000.  Walter  H.  Woods  of  Ann  Arbor  is  the  principal 
stockholder. 

A  new  auto  accessory  company  is  the  Michigan  Steering 
Wheel  Company  of  this  city.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$7000.     Eugene  A.  Bresler  is  one  of  the  principals. 

The  Northway  Motor  Company  is  starting  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  addition  to  the  plant  in  the  way  of  a  new 
foundry. 

W.  M.  Eaton  of  New  York  and  J.  B.  Foot  of  Jackson, 
both  officials  of  the  Au  Sable  Power  Company,  made  a  trip 
this  week  to  Milwaukee,  Jlich..  where  they  inspected  a  site 
for  the  sub-station  of  the  Au  Sable  Company.  This  trans- 
former station  will  be  operated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  pres- 
ent power  house.  The  building  will  be  about  70  x  90  ft. 
and  of  solid  concrete.  The  heavy  machinery  will  be  installed 
on  the  ground   floor. 

The  Marshall  Furnace  Company,  Marshall,  Mich.,  has 
started  construction  on  a  new  factory. 

The  Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Company,  Calcite, 
Mich.,  will  build  a  large  stone  crushing  plant  this  spring. 
Work  will  commence  this  week  on  the  excavations. 

Pittman  &  Dean  of  this  city  have  let  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  steel  artificial  ice  plant.  The  plant  will 
far  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  present  factory. 


The  Hensley  Trolley  &  Mfg.  Company  has  plans  com- 
pleted for  the  erection  of  a  brick  factory  addition.  The  new 
factory  will  take  care  of  the  crowded  quarters. 

Montrose  Township,  Genesee  County,  will  vote  this 
spring  on  a  bonding  proposition  to  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  two  new  iron  bridges  over  the  Flint  River. 

St.  Charles,  Mich.,  will  spend  $4000  for  a  small  water 
works  system  if  the  question  passes  at  the  spring  election. 
The  Plymouth  Motor  Car  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  automobile  concern  incorporated  in  this  city.  The  new 
company  will  start  business  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
The  Menominee  River  Sugar  Company  is  making  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  drying  plant  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $125,000. 

The  Continental  Motor  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has 
plans  laid  for  a  large  addition  to  its  present  plant.  The 
factory  will  cost  approximately  $GO,000. 

The  Kalamazoo  Suspender  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
will  build  a  three-story  factory  this  spring  to  care  for  its 
increasing  business. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is  to  have  an  aeroplane  factory. 
Business  men  have  become  interested  with  Charles  J. 
Stroebel  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  have  organized  the  Stroebel 
Aviating  Company  of  Port  Huron. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
to  make  an  improved  pipe  covering.  The  principals  are 
Glendon  A.  Richards  and  I.  H.  Wilson. 

The  Combination  Brick  Company  of  this  city  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $200,000. 

With  the  idea  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant, 
the  Frost  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

The  John  Johnson  Company  of  this  city  has  been  or- 
ganized to  deal  in  and  manufacture  steam-pipe  covers,  tents 
and  awnings.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
A  new  steel  castings  company  is  the  Peerless  Crucible 
Steel  Castings  Company  of  this  city,  which  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

The  Gies-Hoyt  Mfg.  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000  has  incorporated  under  the  new  name  of  Standard 
Gear  Company. 

The  Detroit  Foundry  &  Supply  Company  has  made  a 
considerable  increase  in  its  capital  stock.  The  amount  was 
raised  it  from  $25,000  to  $40,000. 

The  Creissel  Bread  Company,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  Machinery  of  the 
most  modern  type  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
bread  products. 

Of  material  importance  to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  is  the  large 
increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Michigan  Turpentine 
Company.  The  increase  from  $120,000  to  $500,000  is  to 
allow  the  construction  of  a  plant  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  present  structure. 

Two  large  chemical  plants  are  in  process  of  construction 
at  Luther  and  Filer  City,  Mich.  Promoters  have  secured 
10,000  acres  of  stump  land  and  propose  to  erect  plants  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  two  towns.  H.  W.  Marsh 
of  Manistee  is  prominently  identified  with  the  organization. 
The  Hanselman  Candy  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is 
planning  a  considerable  enlargement  to  its  present  factory. 
This  spring  the  company  will  erect  a  three-story  brick  plant 
adjoining  the  main  structure,  intending  to  enable  it  to 
handle  its  increasing  business.  The  company  recently  in- 
stalled a  $5000  chocolate  coater. 

The  large  plant  of  the  Ideal  Motor  Company  at  Lansing. 
Mich.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  March  20.  The 
loss  will  reach  $200,000.     The  company  will  rebuild. 

The  Stebbins  &  Wilhelm  Company,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
maker  of  furniture,  will  build  a  four-story  factory  addition 
to  its  Sturgis  plant.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and 
modern    mill    construction. 

The  Barnes-Baker  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$40,000  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  this  week.  The  company  will  locate  its  plant  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  and  will  make  a  patented  folding  umbrella. 
A  new  company  has  been  organized  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  under  the  style  of  the  Battle  Creek  Box  Company, 
to  manufacture  boxes.  The  concern  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000. 

The  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  who  have  several  canning 
factories  about  the  state,  will  erect  a  plant  consisting  of 
eight  buildings  at  Scottville,  Mich.  The  buildings  will 
cover  214  acres  of  cement  foundations. 

The  Eclipse  Motor  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  will  re- 
move its  plant  to  Traverse  City.  The  Board  of  Trade  there 
has  made  sufficient  inducements  to  warrant  the  change 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of  the  plant's 
capacity. 

The  Duplex  Motor  Car  Company,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  which 
at  first  planned  to  remain  at  the  latter  place  and  make  its 
improvements  there,  has  decided  to  move  to  Muskegon. 
Chicago  parties  have  bought  out  the  Charlotte  stockholders, 
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and  with  the  added  capital  it  is  planned  to  malie  consider- 
able improvements. 

A  bond  issue  o£  $125,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  new 
Leonard  street  bridge,  will  be  voted  upon  by  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  at  the  April  election.  The  proposition  was  favorably 
acted  upon  b.v  the  council  last  week. 

The  Imperial  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
has  commenced  construction  ou  a  new  factory  addition  to  its 
present  plant.     Work  will  be  rushed  to  completion. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  planning 
to  establish  a  5:300,000  fund  to  assist  new  industries  and 
bring  new  industries  to  the  city. 

W.  J.  Turner  of  the  Vulcan  Brick  Works,  near  Norway, 
Mich.,  is  planning  to  in.stall  some  new  labor  saving  machin- 
■ery  this  season.  The  force  of  50  men  will  be  cut  to  about  40, 
it  is  planned,  with  the  new  machinery. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has 
taken  over  the  Monroe  Body  Company  of  Monroe  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  as  much  detail  to  the  construction  of  the 
body  as  it  is  able  to  give  to  the  parts  made  under  its  own 
supervision. 

The  E.  N.  Pudrith  Company,  manufacturing  jeweler, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  John  P.  Berry  Company,  sheet  metal  manufacturer 
and  machinist,  has  let  the  contract  for  a  two-story  brick 
factory.  The  structure  will  be  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  present  plant. 

The  Elliot  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
manufacturer  of  automatic  button  attaching  machines, 
stapling  and  riveting  machines  and  shoe  finders'  hardware, 
is  seeking  a  suitable  site  in  that  city  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  factory  building.  The  company  is  at  present  operat- 
ing three  different  branches  in  Grand  Rapids,  all  of  which 
will  be  assembled  in  the  new  building  when  completed.  De- 
tails regarding  engines,  boilers,  machinery  or  tools  to  be 
installed  have  not  been  decided  upon  as  yet. 

The  City  Council  of  Elsie,  Mich.,  will  expend  $5000  for 
the  installation  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company  will  construct  a 
43-stall  roundhouse  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  be  equipped 
■with  all  modern  improvements. 

The  Continental  Motor  Mfg.  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich., 
states  that  the  erection  of  the  addition  to  its  plant  for  which 
plans  have  been  prepared  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
Detroit  is  offering  strong  inducements  to  the  company  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  plant  may  be  moved  to  that  city. 
♦-•-• 

The  South 

Louisville,  Kv.,  March  27,  1911. 
Little  change  is  noted  m  the  condition  of  the  local  ma- 
■chinery  market.  m;>.nufacturers  reporting  conditions  gener- 
ally quiet.  Indicating  a  peculiarity  of  the  situation,  a  local 
boiler  plant  is  working  overtime  this  week  on  rush  orders, 
although  the  officers  of  the  company  report  that  little  bus- 
iness has  been  put  on  the  books  of  late  and  reduced  hours 
may  be  put  into  effect  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  industrial  outlook  in  this 
section  is  the  large,  number  of  interurban  traction  projects 
which  are  under  consideration.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
numerous  companies  are  being  formed  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  are  looked  to  as  heavy  purchasers  of  power  equipment 
a  little  later  on. 

In  addition  to  improvements  of  the  traction  system  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  recently  reported  in  The  Iron  Age,  the  Hen- 
derson Interurban  Company  has  completed  its  organization 
and  will  build  lines  from  Henderson  to  Dixon.  Ky.  The 
Business  Men's  Club  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  has  taken  hold  of 
a  plan  to  build  a  line  to  Frankfort,  the  State  capitol,  while 
numerous  lines  are  under  consideration  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
for  construction  into  nearby  territory.  Henderson,  Tenn.,  is 
now  discussing  a  line  from  that  point  to  Savannah,  Tenn., 
I  he  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $850,000.  William  Lea,  of 
Henderson,  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  preliminary 
work. 

Henry  H.  Martin,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Grainger  &  Co.,  structural  iron  manufacturers,  Louis- 
ville, has  resigned  his  position,  his  stock  in  the  company  be- 
ing purchased  by  W.  C.  Brohm,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  po- 
sitions made  vacant  by  Mr.  Martin.  Tlie  latter  has  not 
yet  decided  on  his  plans  for  his  future  work,  but  will  engage 
in  business  in  Louisville. 

The.  Lincoln  Institute,  which  has  secured  a  large  tract  of 
laud  near  Simpsonville,  Ky.,  has  let  contracts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  eight  buildings  to  the  George  H.  Rommel  Company, 
Louisville.  A  power  house  will  be  built  and  equipped,  as 
the  institute  will  have  its  own  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant.  Equipment  for  these  will  be  purchased  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  some  macTiinery  will  be  required  for  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  school.     The  institute  is 


to  be  used  for  the  training  of  negroes  along  industrial  lines, 
and  has  a  fund  of  over  $400,000  to  draw  from,  Andrew  Car- 
negie having  given  .5300,000  to  the  work.  W.  H.  Frost, 
president  of  Berea  College,  at  Berea,  Ky.,  is  closely  in  touch 
with  the  new  institution. 

The  Lindley  Mfg.  Company,  Louisville,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000.  E.  O.  Lindley  is 
president  and  F.  T.  Kincaid.  secretary  of  the  company,  which 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Officers  of  the 
company  state  that  negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  plant  already  equipped,  but  that  these  have  not 
been  concluded.  In  the  event  that  a  new  plant  is  erected  it 
will   be  equipped  with  entirely   new   machinery. 

Charles  F.  Grainger,  of  Grainger  &  Co.,  Louisville,  who 
is  president  of  the  Board  of  Water  Works,  has  been  reap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  by  Mayor  W.  O.  Head. 

The  lies  Contracting  Company,  Louisville,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $3000  capital  stock  by  Charles  Stilger  and 
others.  A  steam  roller  is  about  the  most  important  item  of 
equipment  to  be  purchased. 

The  National  Smoke  Preventer  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  Louisville  recently,  has  incorporated  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  the  incorporators  of  the 
company  being  T.  I.  Stephenson,  W.  P.  Davis,  C.  A.  Brown 
and  others.  The  company  will  operate  a  factory  in  Louis- 
Louis  for  the  manufacture  of  automatic  smoke  consumers. 

The  O'Neil  Coal  Company,  Island,  Ky.,  is  preparing  to 
purchase  machinery  for  the  operation  of  a  7o-ton  mine  which 
is  just  being  opened.  Secretary  W.  C.  Ferguson  is  in  charge 
of  the  mechanical  work. 

The  Marrowbone  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  which  operates 
mines  at  Lookout,  Ky.,  and  has  its  main  offices  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  has  announced  plans  for  the  construction  of  60  addition- 
al beehive  coke  ovens  at  Lookout.  Edward  Holle,  of  Pike- 
ville,  Ky..  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

LaCenter,  Ky.,  is  planning  the  establishment  of  a  water 
works  system  but  definite  details  are  lacking. 

W.  A.  Dodds  is  establishing  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  pressed  brick  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  most  of  the  machinery 
having  been  contracted  for. 

The  machine  shops  and  tipple  of  the  Bell  Union  Coal 
Company,  at  Curlew,  Ky.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  March  22. 
They  will  be  rebuilt. 

Fire  destroyed  the  machine  shop  of  A.  C.  Burry,  at 
Campbellsville,  Ky.,  March  18,  the  loss  being  $2,500. 

Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  water 
works  system  by  the  engineering  department  of  Paducah,  Ky. 
J.  W.  Holmes,  superintendent  of  the  Paducah  water  works, 
is  consulting  engineer.  Pumps  will  be  installed  and  water 
will  be  drawn  from  three  artesian  wells  and  10,000  ft.  of 
mains  will  be  laid. 

The  company  formed  to  develop  the  manganese  property 
near  Newport,  Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Tennessee  Manganese  Company,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock.  John  M.  Doan  is  president,  John  Sant  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  Thomas  H.  Sant  secretary  and  George 
F.  Young  treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  Forty  tons  of  washed  ore  will  be  handled 
daily,  and  trade  with  steel  mills  is  now  being  established. 
John  N.  -idams  is  the  engineer  in  charge  at  Ne\vport.  The 
equipment  has  been  bought. 

N.  B.  Underwood  is  reported  to  be  planning  the  develop- 
ment of  manganese  deposits  near  Sivierville,  Tenn.  He  has 
taken  options  ou  a  large  tract. 

The  Kentucky-Tennessee  Phosphate  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  $.500,000  capital  stock, 
for  the  development  of  phosphate  lands  in  the  States  men- 
tioned. S.  Strudwick,  K.  H.  Carpenter,  E.  Robin  Jones  and 
James  C.  Bradford  are  among  the  incorporators. 

Polishing  machines,  air  compressors  and  other  equipment 
are  wanted  by  the  Lexington  Monument  Works.  Lexington, 
Tenn.,  which  has  been  organized  with  Joseph  W.  Fuller  as 
general  manager.  C.  P.  Wilson  is  president  of  the  company, 
which  will  establish  a  large  monument  works. 

The  West  Tennessee  Investment  Company  is  establishing 
a  laundry  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  and  is  asking  for  prices  on 
equipment,  including  a  25-hp.  engine. 

The  plant  of  Keenan.  Wade  &  Wade  will  be  purchased 
by  the  city  of  Trenton,  Tenn.,  for  electric  light  purposes  if 
a"  bond  issue  of  $22,000  now  pending  is  authorized.  Most 
of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  for  remodeling  and  equipping  the 
plant. 

Three  miles  of  pipe  line  will  be  laid  by  the  city  of  New- 
port, Tenn.,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  springs.  A  bond 
issue  for  the  work  will  be  voted  on  April  29. 

The  Gray  &  Dudley  Hardware  Company,  Nashville, 
Tenn,.  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $8.50,000  to 
$1,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  increase  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  funds  for  improvements  in.  the  plants  op- 
erated by  the  company,  which  include  those  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  harness,  saddlery,  stoves  and   ranges. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  power  plant  of  the 
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Tallulah  Falls  Towei-  Company,  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.  The 
general  contractor  is  the  Borthern  Construction  Company, 
and  the  contract  for  the  concrete  work  has  just  been  let  to 
Condon  &  Miiner,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  amounts  to  $400,000. 
The  plant  is  to  produce  50,000  h.p..  and  it  will  provide  light 
and  power  for  consumption  in  Atlanta. 

The  Anderson  Resilient  Auto  Wheel  Company,  recently 
incorporated  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  organized  by  electing 
O.  H.  Anderson  president.  J.  T.  Timberlake  vice-president 
and  G.  I.  Frazier  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  where  the  wheels  are  to  he  manufactured.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market 
for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  buckets. 

The  J.  B.  McCrary  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
given  tlie  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  electric  light  plant 
at  Albertville,  Ala.  The  equipment,  consisting  of  an  80  h.p. 
engine  and  dynamo  has  been  ordered. 

Power  and  woodworking  equipment,  including  planers, 
matchers,  edgers.  &c.,  is  wanted  by  the  Beckwith  &  Pepple, 
Foley,  Ala.,  who  are  establishing  a  planing  mill. 

Surveys  are  being  made  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
plant  of  the  Little  River  Falls  Power  Company,  which  is 
planned  for  Little  River  Falls,  in  Alabama.  It  is  intended 
to  furnish  power  for  manufacturing  plants  in  Gadsden. 
R.  A.  Mitchell  is  intreseted. 

The  Memphis,  Bridge  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  a  steel  bridge  to  be  erected  at 
DeWitt,  Ark. 

The  Spring  River  Power  Company,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  has 
been  formed  with  .$100,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will  be 
erected  which  will  furnish  power  and  light  to  towns  located 
in  that  general   district. 

J.  P.  Saddler  is  planning  the  erection  "f  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  buggies  at  Bowling  tureen,  Ky.  He 
was  formerly  in  this  business  at  Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  sawmill  of  the  McLean  Lumber  Company,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  was  burned  March  22,  the  loss  being  $60,000. 
In  rebuilding  practically  all  of  the  machinery,  including  the 
power  plant,  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

The  Furnace  Equipment  Company,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  re- 
cently incorporated,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Mary- 
ville Foundry.  The  company  will  manufacture  the  Mc- 
Naughton  grate  bar.  of  which  V.  J.  Adams,  Chandler  Build- 
ing. Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  sales  agent. 

The  citizens  of  Tarboro.  X.  C,  will  vote  on  $25,000 
bonds  for  proposed  water  works  at  a  special  election.  May  1. 


Texas 

Austin,  Tex.\s,  March  25,  1911. 

The  agricultural  and  much  of  the  ranch  iwrtions  of  the 
State  have  been  visited  by  good  rains  the  past  week.  The  pres- 
ent prospects  for  a  good  crop  season  are  unusually  favorable. 
Satisfactory  business  conditions  are  reported  from  all  parts 
of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  In  Mexico  the  revolutionary 
situation  is  causing  serious  damage  to  nearly  every  line  of 
industry.  An  enormous  falling  off  in  the  machinery  trade  in 
that  country  is  noted.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  mine 
and  milling  machinery.  Many  orders  that  were  placed  with 
United  States  concerns  before  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tionary disturbances  have  been  canceled  temporarily.  The 
tying  up  of  railroads  leading  into  the  mining  districts  of 
Northwestern  Mexico  has  made  it  impossible  to  ship  in 
machinery. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Milam  County  is  erect- 
ing two  new  steel  bridges,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  was 
recently  finished,  over  Walker's  Creek. 

The  City  Council  of  Brenham  has  under  consideration  an 
application  that  has  been  made  to  it  for  the  installation  of 
a  gas  plant  and  distributing  system.  The  proposed  fran- 
chise is  for  50  years,  and  the  sum  that  is  to  be  spent  in  the 
establishment  of  the  plant  shall  not  be  less  than  $40,000. 
The  Council  tas  also  ordered  improvements  to  be  made  to 
the  water  works  plant.  A  new  brick  building  for  the  pump- 
ing station  will  be  built  and  100  additional  water  meters 
installed.     Henry  E.  Booker  is  superintendent. 

An  election  will  be  held  at  Hearne  on  April  18  to  vote 
on  the  proposition  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  installation  of 
a  water  works  plant  and  distributing  system. 

The  laying  of  a  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  the  Caddo 
field,  near  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Houston,  and  the  installatioa 
of  a_  distributing  system  in  the  latter  city  is  a  project 
that  is  being  considered  by  Louis  Denning,  president  of  the 
Bush-Everett  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  G.  L.  Craig 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  recently  made  a  fhorough  investi- 
gation of  the  situation  at  Houston  with  the  view  of  making 
formal   application   in   due    time    for   a   franchise    over   the 


streets  of  the  city  for  the  proposed  distributing  system.  The 
proposed  pipe  line  will  be  about  200  miles  long,  and  along, 
its  route  are  a  number  of  thriving  towns  and  several  large 
lumber  mills  and  other  industries. 

The  construction  of  a  new  1000-ton  sugar  mill  at  San 
Benito  will  soon  be  started.  The  contract  was  recently  let 
for  the  burning  of  500,000  brick  that  are  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  building.  Alba  Heywood  of 
San  Benito  is  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  recent  sale  of  $2,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  by  the 
cit.v  of  Fort  Worth  has  provided  the  money  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  surface  reservoir  for  the  water  works 
system  of  that  city  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  other  muni- 
cipal improvements. 

The  La  Donna  Sugar  Company  is  erecting  a  sugar  mill, 
to  cost  more  than  $1,000,000,  at  Donna.  A.  M.  Snider  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  largely  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson  of  New  York  and  a  number  of  British 
associates  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  h.vdroelectric  and  irrigation  enterprise  in 
southwest  Texas.  It  is  announced  that  representatives  of  the 
syndicate  have  obtained  options  on  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Medina  and  Nueces  rivers, 
and  that  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  and  hydroelectric  plants.  This  syndicate  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  men  who  own  the  Mexico  Light  &  Pow-tr 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  concerns  in  Mexico,  including 
the  great  hydroelectric  plant  at  Necaxa.  It  is  announced 
that  the  initial  plans  call'  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  in  construction  and  development  work.  C.  H. 
Carney,  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Mexico  Light  & 
Power  Company,  with  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
is  actively  in  charge  of  the  Texas  project  of  the  syndicate. 

D.  B.  Chapin  of  Chapin  has  been  investigating  the  situa- 
tion along  Devil's  River,  in  western  Texas,  with  the  view  of 
constructing  one  or  more  large  dams  across  the  canyon  of 
that  stream  and  reclaiming  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
by  means  of  irrigation.  His  plans  contemplate  the  construc- 
tion of  large  canal  systems  and  the  installation  of  pumping 
plants. 

W.  D.  Fans  will  install  a  plant  at  Gonzales  for  fhe  manu- 
facture of  concrete  blocks  and  other  building  material. 

A  syndicate  of  Houston  men.  consisting  of  Carey  Shaw, 
C.  L.  Bradley,  K.  H.  Cawthon.  Edward  Kennedy  and  others, 
will  install  a  water  works  system  and  other  public  utilities 
on  a  subdivision  of  830  acres  of  land  situated  adjacent  to- 
Houston. 

The  Luling  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  has  been 
granted  a  franchise  by  the  City  Council  of  Luling  to  install, 
maintain  and  operate  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

Hamilton  Bros.,  Chicago,  111.,  will  install  a  system  of 
sewers  at  Cameron,  Texas. 

The  United  States  &  Mexican  Trust  Company  is  prepar- 
ing to  colonize  and  place  under  irrigation  22.000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  .50  miles  from  Fort  Stockton,, 
on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railroad.. 
Irrigating  pumping  machinery  will  be  installed  and  other  im- 
provements made.  The  company's  headquarters  are  at  Kan- 
sas Cit.v,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Waddell  and  associates  will  install  a  box  factory 
and  sawmill  near  Morgan  Citv,  La.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$300,000. 

The  bottling  works  of  Stephens  &  Schade  at  Cliftou, 
Ariz.,  that  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss 
of  about  $30,000,  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  City  Council  of  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  has  granted  a 
franchise  to  the  Las  Cruces  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Company 
to  install  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  just  granted  a  concession 
to  Ingwald  C.  Thoresen,  William  Thompson  and  Adolfo 
Fenochio,  all  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  for  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion of  a  beet  sugar  factory  at  that  place.  It  is  stated  that 
the  proposed  factory  will  cost  upward  of  $1,000,000.  It 
will  be  the  first  beet  sugar  factory  to  be  erected  in  Mexico. 
The  region  around  Tampico  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets. 

Miguel  Naranjo  of  Lampasos,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon^ 
Mexico,  and  associates  have  completed  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  large  system  of  irrigation 
near  that  place.  A.  dam  will  be  constructed  across  the 
Arroyo  Blanco,  at  a  cost  of  about  $215,000,  and  form  a  large 
water  storage  reservoir.  From  this  reservoir  there  will  be 
constructed  a  large  canal  that  will  lead  over  the  adjacent 
lands.  Pumping  plants  will  be  installed  and  the  land  recla- 
mation system  established  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  stated. 

Harry  E.  Blake  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  recently  investi- 
gated the  irrigation  possibilities  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Sul- 
phur Springs  valleys  in  Arizona.  He  estimates  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  obtained  in 
wells  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  pumping  plants. 

The    Standard   Oil  Burner   Company,   San   Antonio,   will 
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install  a  plant  iu  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  oil 
burners. 

The  city  of  New  Braunfels  is  having  plans  prepared  by 
the  W.  K.  Palmer  Company.  717  Dwight  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  for  the  installation  of  a  municipal  hydroelectric 
plant. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Motor  Company,  Wichita  Falls,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  A.  Kemp,  J.  W.  Culbertson,  J.  C.  Ward 
and  others. 

Capt.  A.  B.  Wolvin  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  president  of  the 
Texas  City  Allied  Companies,  has  been  arranging  for  thi^ 
expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000  in  terminal  and  harbor  im- 
provements at  Texas  City. 

The  Crouch  Grain  &  Elevator  Company,  Fort  Worth,  an- 
nounces that  as  soon  as  the  fire  insurance  can  be  adjusted 
the  company  will  rebuild  the  elevator  recently  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Temple. 

The  Saner-Whiteman  Lumber  Company,  Cairo,  whose  mill 
was  burned  March  6,  will  rebuild  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
company  has  bougbt  a  small  mill  to  cut  the  timbers  to  be 
put   into   the  large  one. 

♦-•-• 

Central  and  Western  Canada 

Winnipeg.  Man.,  March  21,  1911. 
Business  prospects  in  central  and  western  Canada  this 
spring  are  very  favorable.  Predictions  are  general  that 
1911  will  be  a  year  of  great  industrial  expansion.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  erect  new  plants  of  different  kinds 
and  to  add  to  others  increased  capacity.  The  prosperity  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  apparent  on  every  hand,  and  if 
seeding  conditions  will  be  favorable  business  men  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  another  year  at  least. 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  has  de- 
cided to  add  three  more  machines  to  its  plant. 

Balbraith  &  Son,  sash  and  door  manufacturers.  New 
Westminster,  B.  C,  contemplate  taking  over  the  Page  & 
Bremner  sawmill  on  Lulu  Island  and  making  extensive  ad- 
ditions if  granted  a  25-year  lease  by  the  city. 

The  Winnipeg  Street  Railway  Company  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  plant  of  the  new  power  station  which  will  he 
built  this  summer.  It  will  be  installed  in  four  units  of  3000 
kw.  each. 

During  the  coming  summer  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way will  erect  a  pumping  station  on  the  Souris  River,  about 
eight  miles  from  North  Portal,  Sask.,  to  convey  the  water 
by  pipes  to  North  Portal.  The  undertaking  will  cost  about 
$50,000. 

A  tool  factory  is  to  be  established  across  the  river  from 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.  The  name  of  the  concern  is  the 
Drop  Forge  Mfg.  Company. 

The  Central  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  Portage  la  Prairio, 
Man.,  will  enlarge  its  plant  this  year. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Barnett-JIcQueen  Company, 
contractor,  will  establish  a  bolt  factory  at  Fort  William. 

The  city  commissioners  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  city's 
power  plant. 

Tenders  will  be  received  up  to  and  including  April  4 
by  W.  H.  Stewart,  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Rondeau,  Sask., 
for  electrical  machinery,  pumping  machinery,  producer  gas 
plant,  14,000  ft.  water  mains,  22  hydrants,  47  6-in.  left-hand- 
ed gate  valves  and  47  6-in.  valve  boxes. 

It  is  announced  that  G.  Gale  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of 
brass  and  iron  bedsteads,  headquarters  at  Waterville,  Que- 
bec; branches  at  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  will  erect 
a  factory  in  Winnipeg  to  cost  about  $.50,000. 

The  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company. 
Ltd.,  is  now  in  operation.  Extensive  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  been  made.  It  is  fitted  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

George  Anderson  &  Co.,  engineers  and  iron  founders,  of 
Carnoustie.  Scotland,  have  opened  an  office  at  504  Builders" 
Exchange,  Winnipeg. 

The  contract  for  100  miles  of  grading  and  ballasting  on 
the  Alberta  Central  Railway  has  been  awarded  to  James 
McDonald  &  Co.,  Winnipeg.  The  price  is  $25,000  a  mile, 
the  total  being  $2,500,000.  The  road  leads  to  the  Brazian 
coal  fields. 

Sir  Donald  Mann,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  North- 
em  Railway  Company,  states  that  the  company's  new  ter- 
minal station  at  Winnipeg  will  cost  $5,000,000. 

Harrod's  Stores,  London,  England,  will  build  a  store  at 
Calgary,  Alberta,  to  cost  $1,500,000.  The  assistant  and 
general  manager,  Winnipeg,  are  in  Toronto  this  week  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  architects. 

Only  two  tenders  were  received  in  response  to  the  call 
for   boiler   installation   at   the   municipal   power  plant.   Ed- 


monton, Alberta.  New  specifications  will,  therefore,  be 
issued  and  tenders  again  called  for.  Two  400-hp.  boilers, 
or  one  unit  of  8(K)  hp.,  and  one  500-hp.  boiler  for  the  pump- 
ing plant  are  wanted. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  machinery  have  arrived 
at  Vancouver  for  the  Ocean  Falls  Company's  pulp  plant  at 
the  Bella  Coola  Inlet,  B.  C.  The  vessel  came  round  the 
Horn  from  Eiistern  Canada  and  New  York.  Part  of  its 
cargo  consisted  of  electrical  apparatus  from  an  Ontario 
company.  More  machinery  is  being  taken  in  at  Vancouver. 
To  the  equipment  of  the  new  plant  many  countries  con- 
tribute. Several  small  machines  come  from  Manchester,  Eng- 
land ;  the  wet  machines  come  from  Christiania,  Norway;  the 
turbines  are  partly  from  Kristineham,  Sweden,  and  partly 
from  Winterthur,  Switzerland.  Both  eastern  and  western 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  a  hand  in  fur- 
nishing the  plaut. 

Patrick  Burns,  the  Calgary  meat  packer,  is  credited  with 
the  intention  of  building  a  large  packing  plant  at  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

The  Winnipeg  Steel  Granary  &  Culvert  Company,  St. 
Boniface,  Man.,  recently  incorporated  with  $100,000  cap- 
ital stock,  advises  that  it  has  completed  the  erection  of  a 
factory,  and  has  all  the  equipment  installed. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  25,  1911. 
Contracts    have   been   entered   into   by   the   three   trans- 
continental   railway    companies    for    the    construction    of   a 
large   mileage    in    the    West    this    summer.      The   contracts 
aggregate  $42,000,000.     They  do  not  cover  all  the  construc- 
tion plans  of  the  companies  for  the  season.     In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  will  add  considerably  to  their  lines.     The  Grand 
Trunk  will   also   spend   liberally  on   the   double-tracking  of 
various   portions   of   its   system   in   Ontario.     On   the   Gov- 
ernment  Division   of   the   National   Transcontinental   much 
ground  will  be  covered  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  open- 
ing  with    the   spring,    the   trans-Ontario   section    being   the 
portion   on   which   the   contractors  have  most    to   do.     The 
Ontario   Government   is  pushing   construction   on   the   Por- 
cupine   branch    of    its    Temiskaming    &    Northern    Ontario 
Railway.     Active  though  it  is,  railway  building  lags  behind 
other  departments  of  enterprise.     Most  of  the  roads  to  be 
built  this  summer  are  urgently  called  for,  for  the  carrying 
in  of  supplies  and  equipment   to   farmers,  miners,   lumber- 
men and  primary  industries  that  have  ventured  beyond  the 
railway  zone.     In  all   fields  of  productive  and  commercial 
business  the  outlook  is  excellent.     The  crops  are  expected  to 
get  an  early  start,   and   that  means  much   for  wealth  pro- 
duction in  Canadian  latitudes.     That  the  banks  have  confi- 
dence in  the  situation  is  indicated  by  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial  loans.     At  this  season   the  banks  are  usually  cau- 
tious in  the  making  of  loans  or  advances,  but  the  prospects 
in    the   present   spring   are   evidently   considered   attractive. 
In  these   days   of   railway-making,   of   departures   into   new 
branches    of    industry,    of    increasing    immigration    and    of 
swelling  imports  of  capital,  the  products  of  iron  and  steel 
are  in  especial  demand.     In  the  making  of  a  great  country, 
as  distinct  from  the  providing  of  a  fully  developed  country, 
the   consumption    of   iron    and   steel    materials   and   instru- 
mentalities dwarfs  consumption  in  many  other  lines.     The 
iron  and  steel  industries  drawn  upon  get  the  benefit  of  much 
of  the  capital  expenditure  as  well  as  of  that  on  current  ac- 
count, whereas  most  other  industries  have  to  depend  largely 
on  the  latter. 

The  Northern  Navigation  Company,  Collingwood,  Ont., 
is  about  to  call  tenders  for  the  building  of  a  fast  steamship 
for  the  Upper  Lakes.     The  cost  is  to  be  about  $600,000. 

The  Associated  Portland  Cement  Company,  London, 
England,  is  said  to  be  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  plants  in  Canada  at  points  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  would  involve  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  construction. 

The  Public  Works  Department  of  Canada  is  about  to 
call  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  block  at  Ottawa, 
the  estimated  cost  to  be  $3..500,000. 

The  office  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
panv  is  starting  to  build  at  the  principal  street  intersection 
in  Toronto  is  to  be  the  tallest  in  the  city.  It  will  be  lb 
stories. 

Poison  Iron  Works.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  will  begin  at  once 
the  construction  of  a  floating  dock  in  connection  with  its 
plant  here.  It  will  be  of  two  sections,  each  150  ft.  long  and 
165  ft.  over  the  outriggers.  The  sections  will  be  built  ol 
steel  throughout.     They  will  be  electrically  driven  by  four 
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centrifugal  pumps  with  a  capacity  of  5000  gal.  per  minute. 
The  motors  will  have  a  capacity  of  50  hp.  each. 

The  Campbell  Milling  Company,  Toronto,  announces 
that  it  will  build  a  3000-bbl.  flour  mill  at  Midland,  Ont., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000.  Plans  have  been  decided 
upon  and  contracts  will  shortly  be  let. 

Gunns,  Ltd.,  is  erecting  a  refinery  for  cotton  seed  oil 
near  its  abattoir  in  Toronto,  capacity  two  carloads  per  day. 
This  will  be  the  first  industry  of  the  kind  in  Canada.  Cotton 
seed,  now  dutiable  at  ITY2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  come 
in  free  under  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

The  contract  for  building  the  bridge  over  the  River 
Chaudiere  at  St.  George,  Beauce  County,  Quebec,  has  been 
awarded  to  O'Neil  &  Loney,  Quebec  City. 

Mofifatt  &  Irving,  Toronto,  have  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Control  here  for  a  site  of  5  acres  in  Ashbridge's  Marsh. 
They  propose  to  erect  a  large  iron  and  steel  plant. 

The  Town  Council  of  Gait,  Ont.,  has  decided  to  spend 
$12,000  in  the  purchase  of  a  120-acre  farm  in  the  town 
limits,  the  property  to  be  used  for  factory  sites. 

David  Dick  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont.,  have  the  con- 
tract to  build  the  Page-Hersey  Iron  Tube  &  Lead  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Welland  for  $150,000. 

The  Standard  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  capital  stock  $1,000,- 
000,  head  office  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  under 
Dominion  laws. 

In  its  agreement  with  the  City  Council  of  Peterborough, 
Ont.,  the  Independent  Tire  Company  undertakes  to  put  in 
$75,000  of  new  machinery.  The  agreement  has  yet  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  ratepayers. 

A  bridge  is  to  be  erected  at  Indiantown,  N.  B.,  this 
summer.  It  is  to  have  three  spans,  each  220  ft.  long.  The 
substructure  will  be  of  concrete  .nud  the  superstructure  of 
steel.     It  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  ferry. 

The  New  Dominion  Motors  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated under  Ontario  laws.  Capital  stock  $100,000  and 
principal  place  of  business  Walkerville,  Out. 

Numerous  tenders  have  been  received  for  the  installation 
of  a  natural  gas  plant  and  for  the  construction  of  a  street 
railway  system  in  Moncton,  N.  B.  The  undertakings  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  municipality.  The  tenders  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  city's  consulting  engineer  in  London, 
England. 

The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  Ltd.,  Windsor, 
Ont.,  recently  iucorporaled,  is  an  offspring  of  the  Hoover 
Suction  Sweeper  Company,  New  Berlin,  Ohio,  from  which 
place  the  business  of  the  Canadian  company  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

•-•-• 

Pacific  Coast 

H.  J.  Burns,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  under  construction  a 
one-story  brick  factory  building,  50  x  80  ft.,  which  will  be 
equipped  for  the  construction  of  blower  systems  for  planing 
mills  and  large  storage  tanks  for  irrigation  purposes  and 
other  heavy  sheet  metal  work. 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  en- 
largement of  its  pumping  station.  N.  A.  Whitney  is  city 
engineer. 

The  Agutter-Griswold  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  manu- 
facturer of  switchboai'ds  and  other  electrical  goods,  is  erect- 
ing a  new  factory  building,  60  x  120  ft.,  three  stories  and 
basement.  The  first  floor  will  be  used  for  offices  and  store- 
room purposes,  and  the  second  for  the  manufacture  and  as- 
semblmg  of  switches,  panelboards  and  switchboards.  The 
entire  third  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  sheet  metal  depart- 
ment. Besides  the  machinery  required  for  punching  and 
forming,  there  will  be  separate  rooms  equipped  for  the  va- 
rious finishing  processes.  Tie  building  will  be  equipped 
with  a  heating  plant  and  a  freight  elevator,  and  all  ma- 
chinery will  be  driven  by  electric  motors. 

The  Diamond  Carriage  Company.  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
erecting  a  factory  building,  50  x  142  ft.,  two  stories  and 
basement,  of  brick  construction  with  cement  floors.  The 
basement  will  be  used  as  a  garage  for  motor  trucks  for 
which  the  company  is  agent.  The  company  manufactures 
delivery  wagons,  trucks,  auto  bodies  and  does  a  general 
repairing  business.  Additional  woodworking  and  ironwork- 
ing  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future. 


i 


Government  Purchases 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  26,  1911. 
The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  April  18,  schedule  3451,  for  one 
gasoline  engine ;  schedule  3452,  for  seven  engine  lathes,  and 
schedule  3458,  for  one  file  sharpening  apparatus,  one  porta- 
ble electric  grinder,  three  lathe.s,  one  milling  machine,  one 
pipe  threading  and  cutting-ofif  machine,  one  drill  press  and 
one  shaft  straightener. 


The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  April  20  for  turbo-alternator& 
and  electrical  equipment  for  the  United  States  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Bids  were  opened  March  21  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplie.* 
and  Accounts,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  as  follows : 

Class  1. — Two  turbo-gonei'ating  sets,  one  motor  generating 
set  and  one  snitchboarfl — Bidder  1.  AtwoodRearick  Company, 
New  York,  *14,2.S6  ;  35,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  $11,S01  ;  97,  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company,  New  York, 
$12,540. 

Class  n. — One  vertical  hollow  chisel  mortising  machine — 
Bidder  9,  Bentel  &  Margedant  Companv,  Hamilton.  Ohio,  $1540  ; 
28,  Defiance  Maciiine  Works.  Defiance,  Ohio,  $1100;  32,  J.  A. 
Fay  &  Egan  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $1195;  36,  Greenlee 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  $1310  ;  40,  Grlscom-Spencer  Company, 
New  York,  $1095  ;  71,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York, 
$1305 ;  105,  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company,  Boston,  Mass.. 
$1670.38. 

Class  21. — Two  motor  driven  lathes — Bidder  4,  American 
Tool  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $1557  ;  33,  Fairbanks  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $2080 ;  34,  Frevert  Machinery  Company, 
New  York,  $1440  and  $1358  ;  37,  Garvin  Machine  Company,  New 
York,  $1410  and  $1345 ;  40,  Grlscom-Spencer  Company,  New 
York,  $1243.13  :  46,  Hendev  Machine  Company,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  $2394.  .i;2379  and  S2404  :  53,  J.  H.  .Tohnson,  Jr.,  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $1479  and  $1619;  57,  J.  P.  Kemp,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  $17,")5.25  and  $1559.25;  71,  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  New  York,  $2394,  $2379,  $2405.  $1830  and  $1580;  73, 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  Y'ork,  $1713:  76,  Prentiss 
Tool  &  Supply  Company,  New  York.  $1505  and  $1521. 
4  I  » 

The  American  Electrochemical  Society's^Meeting 


The  uiueteenth  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society  will  be  held  in  the  new  Chem- 
ists' Club  Building,  50  East  Forty-first  street.  New  York, 
April  6,  7  and  8.  A  copy  of  the  programme  of  this  meet- 
ing has  been  received  from  the  secretary.  Prof.  Joseph 
W.  Richards,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
It  provides  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a  large 
number  of  papers,  and  for  excursions  and  entertain- 
ments. Including  the  entertainment  of  ladies.  Among 
the  papers  are  the  following : 

"  X  New  Electric  Resistance  Furnace."  hy  F.  A.  J.  B^tzGerald, 

"  Reliability  of  Electric  Furnaces  for  Commercial  Work,"  by 
F.  T.  Snyder. 

"  An  Electric  Furnace  tor  Heating  Bars  and  Billets,"  by 
Thaddeus  F.  Baily. 

"  Electrolytic  Refining  as  a  Step  in  the  Preparation  of  Steel." 
by  C.  F.  Burgess. 

"  Some  Problems  of  the  Electroplater,"  by  G.  B.  Hogaboom. 

"  Electric  Furnaces  for  the  Manufacture  of  Steel,"  by  James 
Lyman. 

"  Some  Experiences  with  the  Electric  Furnace  at  South  Chi- 
cago," by  C.  G.  Osborne. 

"  Electric  Steel  Processes  as  Competitors  of  the  Bessemer 
and  Open  Hearth,"  by  A.  E.  Greene. 

'■  Design  of  a  50-Ton  Induction  Electric  Steel  Furnace,"  by 
A.   Hiorth. 

"  A  New  Type  iit  Electric  Furnace,"  by  Carl  Bering. 

The  excursions  comprise  one  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  6  to  the  Laurel  Hill  Works  of  the  Nichols  Copper 
Company,  Brooklyn ;  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7  to  the 
electroplating  plant  of  the  Hanson  &  Vanwinkle  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  electroplating  material,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  on  the  afternoon  of  April  8  to  the  plant  of  the 
-Vnierlcan  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.  On  the  evening  of  April  6  a  subscription  dinner 
will  be  held  In  the  dining  room  of  the  Chemists'  Club, 
and  on  the  evening  of  April  8  the  New  York  Section  of 
the  society  tenders  an  invitation  smoker  to  the  visiting 
members  and  guests  of  the  society  and  to  the  Chemists' 
Club. 

«  ■  » 

The  world's  copper  production  In  1910  Is  placed  at 
870,356  metric  tons,  against  848,299  tons  in  1909,  by 
Aron  Hlrsch  &  Co.,  of  Halberstadt,  Germany,  whose  po- 
sition is  well  recognized  among  statisticians.  They  re- 
port the  world's  consumption  in  1910  at  947,320  tons, 
against  847,079  tons  in  1909.  These  statistics  are  more 
encouraging  for  the  copper  trade  than  any  others  which 
have  recently  appeared. 


The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has 
awarded  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  the 
contract  for  furnishing  one  200-kw.  direct-current  type 
ET.  compound  w-ouud,  250-volt,  120  rev.  per  mln.  gen- 
erator, also  the  switchboard  that  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  generator. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

Tbefolljwing  quotations  aref  or  small  lots.  N'ew  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bouglit,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 
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Pig  Iron  Stocks  Less 

Reductions  Chiefly  in  Alabama  and  the  Central 
West 


Finished    Material    Specifications    Fall    Off— A 
March  Record  in  Wire  Output 

Our  March  pig  iron  statistics  show  another  sharp 
increase  in  production,  due  entirely,  as  in  February, 
to  the  larger  activity  of  steel  works.  Merchant  fur- 
naces last  month  fell  slightly  behind  their  February 
rate.  The  output  of  coke  and  anthracite  iron  last 
month  was  2,188,161  gross  tons,  or  70,586  tons  a  day 
against  64,090  tons  a  day  in  February.  There 
was  a  net  gain  of  nine  in  furnaces  active,  all 
contributed,  as  in  February,  by  the  steel  com- 
panies, the  number  of  merchant  furnaces  in  blast  re- 
maining the  same.  The  steel  works  furnaces  produced 
48,970  tons  a  day  last  month,  a  gain  of  6621  tons  over 
the  February  rate,  while  the  merchant  furnaces  pro- 
duced 21,616  tons  a  day,  a  loss  of  125  tons. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  231  furnaces  in  blast  April 
I  was  70,752  tons,  against  66,562  tons  a  day  for  222 
furnaces  on  March  i.  Production  is  now  at  the  rate 
of  25,950,000  tons  a  year,  including  charcoal  iron.  This 
is  a  gain  of  1,500,000  tons  a  year  over  the  rate  on 
March  i,  and  of  6,250.000  tons  over  the  rate  at  the  low 
point  January  i. 

Significant  in  connection  with  this  large  increase 
in  production  is  the  fact  that  since  February  i  pig  iron 
stocks  at  furnaces  in  the  Ohio,  western  Penns)'lvania 
and  Wheeling  districts  have  been  reduced  57,000  tons, 
45,000  tons  of  this  being  since  March  i.  More  than 
50,000  tons  of  the  reduction  was  in  merchant  stocks, 
which  from  August,  1910,  to  February  had  shown  a 
steady  and  heavy  increase.  Alabama  stocks,  including 
those  at  steel  works,  were  reduced  about  40,000  tons 
last  month. 

Most  pig  iron  markets  have  been  dull.  An  excep- 
tion is  Cincinnati,  where  new  orders  and  shipments  of 
foundry  iron  show  improvement,  though  prices  are  not 
quite  so  firm.  At  Philadelphia  a  sale  of  18,000  tons 
of  mixed  grades  of  Southern  iron  was  made  for  the 
pipe  trade,  deliveries  over  six  months. 

In  steel  making  iron  the  chief  sale  reported  is 
10,000  tons  of  Southern  basic  for  Western  shipment, 
deliveries  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  A  Pitts- 
burgh transaction  in  Bessemer  iron  is  10,000  tons  for 
ingot  molds,  deliveries  over  five  months,  settlements  to 
be  at  market  prices  established  by  not  less  than  1000- 
ton  sales. 

Finished  material  specifications  show  some  falling 
off  in  most  lines.  Wire  is  an  exception.  The  leading 
interest  made  a  new  record  on  wire  shipments  last 
month,  and  bookings  continue  good,  particularly  for 
fencing. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  new  bookings  in  March 
were  at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  a  day,  against  40,775 
tons  a  day  in  February.  Shipments  increased  at  the 
same  time,  as  is  well  indicated  by  blast  furnace  opera- 
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tions.  The  Corporation's  active  furnace  capacity  is 
now  72  per  cent.,  one  Edgar  Thomson  and  one  Mingo 
having  been  blown  out  since  April  I,  while  a  fifth  Gary 
fiirnace  started  up.  Indications  are  that  high  point  in 
production  has  been  reached  for  the  present. 

The  Harriman  rail  order  is  expected  this  week. 
Not  more  than  50,000  tons  will  be  placed  now,  though 
the  year's  requirements  have  been  put  at  150,000  tons. 
The  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn  has  bought  5350  tons,  and 
the  St.  Paul  6000  tons,  and  an  order  has  been  taken  for 
3900  tons  for  Japan.  The  Grand  Trunk  inquiry  for 
18,000  tons  is  up,  but  the  order  is  delayed  by  some 
questions  over  specifications.  The  Seaboard  "Air  Line's 
order  for  15.000  tons  will  probably  go  to  the  seaboard 
mill. 

The  Steel  Corporation  is  low  bidder  on  the  latest 
Panama  Canal  letting,  calling  for  12,000  tons  of  steel 
for  a  large  drawbridge  and  six  lock  gates.  The  Great 
Northern  has  placed  4000  tons  of  bridges.  The  chief 
structural  contract  is  11,000  tons  for  the  Rothchild 
Building,  Chicago,  taken  by  the  American  Bridge 
Company. 

Some  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  sheet  trade, 
but  tin  plate  operations  are  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
in  recent  weeks.  The  talked  of  advance  of  loc.  a  box 
on  fourth  quarter  business  is  not  materializing. 

Scrap  markets  are  uniformly  weaker,  with  no  indi- 
cations of  any  early  improvement.  Consumers  are 
little  tempted  by  the  concessions  thus  far  offered  and 
stocks  are  heavy. 

Lake  Superior  ore  prices  for  191 1  are  likely  to  be 
decided  in  the  next  fortnight.  Late  estimates  of  this 
year's  movement  are  around  30,000,000  tons,  or  about 
70  per  cent,  of  that  for  1910.  The  ore  on  Lake  Erie 
docks  April  i,  about  7,745.000  tons,  was  more  than  in 
any  year  on  that  date. 


Our  Approaching  Removal 

The  David  Williams  Company,  publisher  of  The 
Iron  Age,  Iron  Age-Hardnare,  Metal  Worker,  Plumber 
and  Steam  Fitter  and  Building  Age,  will  remove  its 
entire  business  from  14  Park  place  to  239  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues, 
New  York  City,  and  expects  to  be  established  in  its 
new  quarters  in  the  week  beginning  April  10. 

Several  reasons  have  influenced  the  company  when 
making  this  selection  of  a  new  habitation  so  far  from 
the  district  in  which  it  has  so  long  conducted  its  opera- 
tions. During  the  history  of  these  various  publica- 
tions the  office  has  been  frequently  removed,  but  it 
has  always  been  within  a  short  distance  of  the  central 
post-office.  Convenience  to  the  post-office  was  the 
prime  consideration.  This  motive  no  longer  applies, 
arrangements  with  the  New  York  post-office  now 
being  in  effect  whereby  our  publications  are  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
trains  without  passing  through  the  post-office.  For 
some  time  many  of  the  business  interests  of  New  York 
have  found  it  advisable  to  seek  locations  further  north 
in  the  city.  The  trend  has  been  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  extending  from  Twenty-third  street 
to  Forty-second  street.  In  this  locality  are  found  most 
of  the  important  hotels,  great  retail  stores  and  leading 
places  of  amusement.  The  out-of-town  visitor  finds 
himself  in  that  locality  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  recent  opening  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania   Railroad   station   at   Thirty-third  street 


and  Seventh  avenue  has  emphasized  this  movement 
The  new  location  of  our  office  is  almost  midway 
between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  New  York 
Central  stations  and  is  within  walking  distance  from 
either.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  of  access  to  out-of- 
town  visitors  traveling  on  lines  using  these  terminals. 
It  will  also  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  new  post- 
office  which  will  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  ground  on  Eighth  avenue.  An 
important  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  consist 
in  having  the  printing-office  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  business  and  editorial  offices.  Much  inconvenience 
has  been  suflfered  for  a  long  time  in  the  separation  of 
the  mechanical  and  editorial  departments,  the  printing 
office  being  at  some  distance.  The  new  quarters  will 
also  afford  much  more  room  for  the  present  working 
force,  as  well  as  provide  ample  space  for  growth, 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  say,_  seems  assured. 

Visitors  will  be  welcomed  in  the  new  quarters,  as 
they  always  have  been  in  the  old  ones.  Ample  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  them,  including  writing  facili- 
ties for  those  living  out  of  the  city  and  who  sometimes 
may  find  it  difficult  to  secure  conveniences  of  this  kind 
while  temporarily  in  the  city.  The  files  of  our  various 
publications  and  our  extensive  collection  of  trade  cata- 
loarues  will  also  be  at  their  service  for  reference. 


Works  Accident  Insurance 

It  is  significant  of  the  widespread  interest  among 
employers  in  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation 
for  accident  that  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion has  set  apart  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  New  York 
convention  next  week  for  the  discussion  of  employers' 
liability  insurance.  It  has  been  accepted  as  an  in- 
evitable result  of  the  passing  of  accident  compensation 
laws  in  various  States  that  the  rates  of  the  employers' 
indemnity  companies  would  be  sharply  advanced.  This 
view  is  based,  no  doubt,  largely  on  the  experience  of 
these  companies  in  England  under  the  regime  of  pro- 
labor  legislation  which  has  prevailed  there  in  recent 
years.  It  overlooks  two  important  facts,  however. 
One  is  that  the  expense  of  litigation,  which  the  in- 
demnity companies  have  to  bear  under  the  present  con- 
dition, will  largely  be  saved  under  compensation  legis- 
lation if  it  works  out  as  its  friends  have  predicted. 
The  other  is  that  under  compensation  legislation  the 
mutual  interest  of  employer  and  employee  in  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  should  work  a  marked  diminution 
in  their  number. 

Two  propositions  which  have  been  foremost  in  all 
the  agitation  of  this  question  are:  First,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  works  accidents  is  preventable  and 
must  be  prevented;  second,  that  where  accidents  do 
occur  in  spite  of  increased  precautions  the  employee 
or  his  dependents  should  receive  the  largest  possible 
percentage  of  the  employer's  outlay  on  account  of  the 
accident,  to  the  elimination  of  lawyers'  fees  and  costs 
of  litigation.  It  would  seem  like  a  hopeless  view  of 
the  effort  to  put  this  whole  question  on  a  better  basis  to 
say  that  the  new  situation  is  simply  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  indemnity  companies  to  be  dealt  with  by  ad- 
vancing the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  employer.  No 
such  outcome  will  satisfy  employers  who  have  gone 
into  a  study  of  the  problem  of  works  accidents  with  a 
serious  purpose  to  make  works  employment  safer  and 
to  deal  justly  with  the  victims  of  accidents.  If  it  does 
not  result  in  closer  co-operation  between  employers  and 
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employees  to  prevent  accidents,  the  movement  will  have 
come  far  short  of  success. 

In  so  far  as  they  choose  to  insure  with  existing  in- 
demnity companies,  we  shall  look  to  see  those  employ- 
ers who  spend  money  freely  to  reduce  the  liability  to 
accident  in  their  works  to  a  minimum  insisting  on  a 
preferential  rate  determined  under  an  adequate  system 
of  inspection  such  as  does  not  now  exist  in  connection 
with  accident  insurance,  except  that  against  losses  by 
fire  or  boiler  explosions.  Whether  a  gradation  of 
rates  can  be  devised  which  will  satisfy  the  employers 
who  have  taken  an  advanced  stand  in  safeguarding 
against  accident  is  a  question.  It  is  certain  that  at 
present  such  employers  bear  an  inequitable  share  of  the 
losses  paid  by  companies  insuring  against  accident 
damages. 

It  would  seem  that  one  result  of  the  regime  which 
the  new  legislation  is  hastening  will  be  to  bring  to- 
gether in  insurance  associations  many  of  the  employ- 
ing companies  which  may  be  regarded  as  choice  risks. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance organizations  among  manufacturers  the  standard 
of  preventive  measures  is  so  high  that  a  certain  dis- 
credit attaches  to  a  fire  involving  any  considerable  loss. 
In  a  similar  way  there  will  ultimately  come  organiza- 
tions of  manufacturers  in  which  co-operative  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  safeguarding  workmen  will  result 
in  the  minimizing  of  accidents  to  a  degree  now  consid- 
ered out  of  the  question. 

Accident  relief  and  compensation  are  praiseworthy, 
but  the  present  agitation  will  come  far  short  of  the  real 
end  if  it  puts  the  chief  emphasis  on  plans  of  insurance 
and  schemes  of  compensation.  Prevention  and  con- 
servation must  be  the  keynotes  of  the  whole  campaign. 


Perhaps  a  still  more  noteworthy  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  modem  gearing  is  afforded  by  the  ex- 
ample Mr.  Parsons  quoted  of  an  exhaust  steam  turbine 
of  750  horsepower,  which  he  has  supplied  to  drive  a 
plate  mill  in  Scotland.  Here  a  double  reduction  gear 
is  used,  the  turbine  running  at  2000  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  mill  at  70.  There  is  also  a  loo-ton  fly- 
wheel running  at  the  same  speed  as  the  rolls.  The 
energy  stored  in  the  rotating  system  is  such  that  work 
can  be  given  out  for  a  short  time  at  the  rate  of  4000 
horsepower  and  the  maximum  deceleration  at  the  end 
of  each  roll  is  only  7  per  cent.  It  is  now  seven  years 
since  Mr.  Parsons's  experiments  with  geared  turbines 
began,  and  he  states  that  the  results  so  far  have  been 
so  uniformly  satisfactory  that  he  believes  the  system 
may  be  applied  successfully  to  turbines  generating 
many  thousands  horsepower.  These  deductions  are 
quite  in  accord  with  the  experiments  carried  out  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  not  alone  with  turbines  but  with 
electric  motors,  where  high  speeds  are  desirable  in 
order  to  reduce  the  size  and  initial  cost  of  the  installa- 
tion. 


The  Geared  Turbine  and  Its  Lessons 

C.  A.  Parsons,  the  inventor  and  developer  of  the 
steam  turbine  that  bears  his  name,  spoke  very  interest- 
ingly of  the  geared  turbine  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  turbine  prac- 
tice, but  in  other  applications  of  power,  such  as  fans, 
where  it  is  economical  and  otherwise  desirable  to  oper- 
ate the  motor  at  high  speeds.  The  following  is  taken 
from  an  editorial  on  the  lecture,  published  in  London 
Engineering: 

In  this  matter  the  pioneer  was  Dr.  de  Laval.  The 
largest  of  his  geared  units  was  of  but  moderate  output  com- 
pared with  the  900  horsepower  of  the  Vespasian.  At  his 
lecture  Jlr.  Parsons  showed  the  pinion  removed  from  the 
latter  vessel  after  having  served  to  drive  the  ship  over 
12,000  miles.  The  total  wear  did  not  exceed  2  mils,  and 
apparently  the  gear  would  outlast  the  ship.  As  compared 
with  the  original  machinery,  the  geared  turbine  has  shown 
an  economy  of  22  per  cent.  The  boilers  and  propeller  are 
the  same.  The  latter  is  run  at  70  revolutions  a  minute, 
the  turbine  speed  being  1400.  The  great  saving  in  weight 
by  the  use  of  a  high  speed  turbine  is  obvious.  The  efficiency 
of  the  gearing  is  so  high  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure 
the  trictional  loss,  a  transmission  dynamometer  of  the  usual 
type  not  being  sufficiently  sensitive  to  afford  reliable  re- 
sults. A  measurement  of  the  rate  at  which  heat  generated 
in  the  gears  leads,  however,  to  the  conclusions  that  the 
efficiency  is  over  98%  per  cent. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  geared  turbine  at  sea  lies 
in  the  fact  that  racing  is  impossible.  Many  years  ago 
single  cylinder  marine  engines,  fitted  with  a  flywheel,  were 
in  use  on  the  Holt  Line,  and  it  was  found  that  the  inertia 
of  the  flywheel  greatly  diminished  the  tendency  for  the 
engine  to  race  in  a  seaway.  With  the  geared  turbine  the 
flywheel  effect  of  the  high  speed  rotor  is  such  that  even  if 
the  propeller  completely  emerges  the  speed  does  not  increase 
by  more  than  15  per  cent,  before  the  propeller  returns  again 
to  its  element. 


Metal  Frames  for  Aerial  Craft 

If  the  statistics  could  be  collected,  many  would 
doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  extent  of  the 
profitable  business  that  has  been  secured  by  certain 
gas  engine  builders  resulting  from  the  growth  of  the 
aeroplane  industry,  while  the  gradual  standardizing 
of  air  machine  parts  is  creating  a  wider  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  material  used  in  their  construction.  One 
branch  of  aeroplane  manufacture  that  might  prove  a 
profitable  field  of  endeavor  is  the  making  of  metal 
frames  for  the  machines.  Many  of  the  fatalities  which 
have  been  reported  through  breakage  of  air  crafts  were 
the  direct  result  of  weak  frames,  which  were  prin- 
cipally constructed  of  bamboo  or  other  light  wood. 

While  metal  tubing  has  to  some  extent  been 
adapted  to  air  craft  construction,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  metal  tubing  experts  that  there  is  much  room 
for  profitable  effort  along  these  lines.  Makers  of  light 
metal  tubing  have  been  amazed  at  the  crudity  of  the 
construction  of  the  framework  of  air  machines,  even 
of  those  used  by  the  most  expert  aviators.  As  with  the 
first  bicycles,  most  of  the  heavier-than-air  machines 
now  in  use  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  "  home 
made,"  and  the  repairs  executed  on  some  of  them  have 
borne  the  earmarks  of  work  done  by  an  amateur  rather 
than  by  an  expert  machinist. 

The  average  aviator  is  an  adventurous  mortal,  who 
has  graduated  from  the  automobile  racing  class,  with 
enough  knowledge  of  machinery  to  "  tinker  up "  a 
break,  and  invariably  the  patchwork  of  an  indifferent 
mechanician  satisfies  his  ideas  of  good  workmanship. 
Most  of  the  metal  frames  put  into  use  so  far  have  not 
displayed  the  niceties  of  construction  known  to  prac- 
tical metal  tube  makers,  although  an  alloy  of  alumi- 
num and  steel  has  been  found  well  adapted  for  this 
work.  Just  two  days  before  his  death  through  the 
breakage  of  his  air  machine  at  New  Orleans  last  De- 
cember, John  B.  Moisant  announced  that  he  would 
shortly  introduce  a  monoplane  of  all  metal  construc- 
tion, except  that  the  propeller  was  to  be  of  wood.  It 
would  appear  that  the  proper  standardizing  of  metal 
tubing  for  the  bodies  of  air  craft  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  much  of  the  bungling  repair  work  now 
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done  on  such  machines,  and  if  a  standardized  method 
of  testing  the  tubing  were  developed  there  would  be 
less  need  of  repairs  and  naturally  fewer  accidents  due 
to  breakage  of   frames. 


Correspondence 

Ferromanganese  in  Chilled  Cast  Iron  Wheels 

To  the  Editor :  Keferring  to  tUe  communication  from 
A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  in  your  issue  of  March  16,  and 
to  your  notice  in  The  Iron  Age  of  March  9,  of  the  pam- 
Iihlet  issued  by  us  respecting  our  manufacture  of  high 
grade  cliarcoal  iron  for  cliilled  car  wheels,  we  beg  to  say 
that  Mr.  Outerbridge's  statements  seem  to  concern  the 
results  of  tests  made  by  him  between  1880  and  ISSS,  at 
which  time  the  load  carried  by  individual  car  wheels  did 
not  exceed  four  to  five  tons  per  wheel. 

The  problem  now  is  to  produce  wheels  that  will  meet 
service  conditions  under  loads  of  nine  to  ten  tons  per 
wheel.  A  proper  appreciation  of  the  point  at  issue  will 
be  gained  if  the  results  of  Mr.  Outerbridge's  expciriments 
as  stated  by  him  are  considered  under  two  heads. 
First,  concerning  the  strength  of  the  uuchilled  body  of 
wheel  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  carry  the  increased 
load ;  second,  concerning  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  chilled  part  of  tread  and  flange  with  respect  to  its 
ability  to  withstand  increased  shock  and  strain  and  es- 
pecially very  severe  heating  by  brake  friction  due  to 
heavier  loads  carried. 

In  the  extract  from  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Outer- 
bridge  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  March,  1888,  as 
quoted  in  your  issue  of  March  16,  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  effect  of  manganese  is  given  : 

It  undoubtedly  produces  a  marked  effect  upon  the  character 
ot  the  white  crystalline  structure.  Tou  may  readily  recognize 
"  a  manganese  cnill  "  hy  its  coarse  lamellar  or  foliated  filaments 
and  by  the  tendency  which  it  produces  to  form  white  iron  or 
•'  hard  spots  "  in  isolated  places  throughout  the  gray  portion  of 
a  casting.  Man^aniferous  pig  iron  has  been  used  to  produce 
chilled  castings,  out  it  does  not  make  a  durable  wearing  surface  . 
the  chilled  tread  of  n  car  wheel,  for  example,  produced  by  this 
method,  presents  to  the  eye.  when  broken  through  the  section. 
a  handsome  appearance,  but  the  white  metal  is  comparatively 
soft ;  it  may  be  easily  bored,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  it 
crumbles  readily  under  the  impact  of  rapid  shocks  on  the  rail. 
A  remarkable  effect  is  produced  upon  the  character  of  hard  iron 
by  adding  to  the  molten  metal,  a  moment  before  pouring  it  into 
the  mold,  a  very  small  quantity  of  powdered  ferromanganese. 
say  1  lb.  of  ferromanganese  in  600  lb.  of  iron,  and  thoroughly 
diffusing  it  through  the  molten  mass  by  stirring  with  an  iron 
rod.  The  result  of  several  hundred  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments which  I  have  made  enables  me  to  say  that  the  transverse 
strength  of  the  metal  is  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  the 
shrinkage  is  decreased  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  the  depth 
of  chill  is  decreased  about  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Outerbridge  plainly  states  that  the  effect  of  man- 
ganese upon  the  chilled  structure  is  to  produce  "  coarse 
crystallization  "  and  a  chilled  structure  that  will  not  give 
good  service.  Our  pamphlet  advocated  the  use  of  high 
grade  charcoal  pig  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels 
that  will  stand  the  drop  and  thermal  tests  and  at  the 
same  time  possess  a  chilled  structure  in  tread  and  flange 
better  calculated  to  resist  present  service  conditions 
under  heavy  freight  equipment. 

If  our  plea  in  this  respect  is  what  Mr.  Outerbridge 
refers  to  as  "  special  pleading  which  is  altogether 
wrong,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  follow  his  argument.  We  fail 
to  see  the  advantage  of  practice  that  will  make  wheels 
stand  the  drop  and  thermal  tests  and  yet  fail  to  with- 
stand the  extreme  service  conditions  imiwsed  on  tread 
and  flange  under  present  maximum  loads.  We  realize 
the  difliculty,  not  to  say  delicacy,  of  the  situation  as  be- 
tween the  makers  and  users  of  chilled  wheels  and  it  Is 
our  desire  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  better  conditions 
if  possible.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  case  where  a  proper 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  real  facts  is  of  the 
first  importance  and  that  if  for  any  reason  the  present 
practice  of  wheel  making  should  be  changed  to  meet  the 
present  conditions  of  service,  correct  information  on  that 
point  should  be  welcomed  by  all  concerned. 

At  present  prices  paid  for  chilled  wheels  no  one  can 
question  the  impracticability  of  making  wheels  much  dif- 
ferent from  present  quality.    The  M.  C.  B.  rules  establish 


the  price  for  new  33  in,  wheels  used  for  repairs  regard- 
less of  weight  at  §0  each,  and  the  credit  to  be  given  for 
one  33  in.  scrap  wheel  removed  at  $4.75,  leaving  $4.25  for 
the  company  supplying  the  wheels,  out  of  which  all  ex- 
penses, including  making  of  inspections  and  tests,  must 
be  provided. 

We  are  informed  that  the  uet  result  is  that  the  chilled 
wheel  makers  receive  less  than  Vi  cent  per  lb.  and  an 
equal  weight  of  scrap  car  wheels  free  as  the  maximum 
price  paid  for  wheels  even  by  the  leading  railroads,  and 
in  many  cases  the  price  is  considerably  less.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  about  all  that  the  wheel  makers  can  do  is  to  re- 
cast the  old  wheels  into  new  ones  and  no  doubt  depend 
on  the  addition  of  ferromanganese  to  make  wheels  that 
will  stand  the  drop  and  thermal  tests. 

Railroad  officials  have  been  investigating  this  matter 
for' a  number  of  years  and  particularly  in  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  Whether  their  claim  that  the  chilled 
wheel  does  not  give  satisfactory  service  under  heavy 
equipment  is  warranted  or  not,  it  appeal's  to  be  made 
more  widely  from  year  to  year.  The  extensive  trials  of 
rolled  steel  wheels  under  heavy  equipment  also  bear  out 
the  fact  that  railroads  are  seeking  better  wheels  if  they 
can  be  found.  Certainly  railroad  officials  cannot  claim 
their  unwillingness  to  pay  better  prices  for  better  chilled 
wheels,  considering  the  dejiarture  made  in  the  case  of 
steel  wheels. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  better  chilled  wheels,  if  the  use  of  this  type 
of  wheels  is  to  be  continued  under  heavy  equipment ;  and 
we  as  makers  of  charcoal  chilling  irons  are  trying  to  do 
our  part  in  meeting  the  need  of  proper  material  for  a  de- 
mand which  we  believe  will  come,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  arrived. 

Mr.  Outerbridge's  article  will  probably  be  quoted  by 
those  who  approve  present  conditions  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  chilled  wheels  but  it  seems  to  us  to  contain 
in  itself  the  fatal  admission  that  under  the  practice  he 
recommends  the  quality  of  chilled  metal  in  tread  and 
flange  will  be  inferior,  although  the  quality  nf  the  un- 
chilled  metal  may  be  satisfactory.  This  is  precisely  the 
condition  that  exists  to-day  and  for  which  the  makers  of 
chilled  wheels  must  find  the  remedy  if  it  can  be  found. 
Sttpeeiob  Chaecoal  Iron  Company. 

J.  C.  Holt,  Vice-President. 

Gkand  RAPms,  Mich. 


A  Skeptic  on  Some  Efficiency  Figures 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  American  Magazine  for  March, 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  introduces  to  a  section  of  the  public 
"  Frederick  W.  Taylor.  Scientist  in  Business  Manage- 
ment." Immediately  following  this  article  is  a  long 
paper  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  "  Scientific  Management."  Mr. 
Baker's  account  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  eulogistic  and  so  well 
supported  by  eminent  authority  that  one  turns  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  article  predisposed  to  accept  what  he  says  as 
the  latest  and  most  scientific  statement  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  how  to  conduct  great  business  enter- 
prises in  the  most  efficient  and  economic  manner.  Greatly 
to  my  surprise,  however,  I  found  the  particular  example 
cited  by  Mr.  Taylor  actually  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment, as  I  think  what  follows  will  demonstrate.  In 
order  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  quote  what  he 
says: 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  us.  when 
the  writer  started  to  introduce  scientific  management  into 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  was  to  handle  pig  iron.  The 
opening  of  the  Spanish  war  found  some  80,000  tons  of  pig 
iron    piled    in    small    piles    in   an    open    field    adjoining    the 

works A  railroad  switch  was  run  into  the  field 

right  along  the  edge  of  the  piles  of  pig  iron.  An  inclined 
plank  was  placed  against  the  side  of  a  car  and  each  man 
picked  up  from  his  pile  a  pig  of  iron  weighing  about  02  lb., 
walked  up  the  inclined  plank,  and  dropped  it  on  the  end  of 
the  car. 

This  gang  was  loading  on  the  average  about  I2V2  Ion? 
tons  per  man  per  day.  We  were  surprised  to  find,  after  a 
scientific  study  of  the  men  at  work,  that  a  first-class  pig 
iron  handler  ought  to  handle  between  47  and  48  long  tons 
per  day,  instead  of  12%  tons. 

A  man  named  Schmidt  was,  after  examination,  se- 
lected to  test  the  theory  that  with  Intervals  of  rest  (time 
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not  given)  the  handler  of  the  pigs  could  do  about  four 
times  more  work  than  by  the  old  method  of  continuous 
labor.    Mr.  Taylor  describes  what  happened  as  follows : 

Schmidt  started  iu  to  work,  and  all  day  Jong,  and  at 
regular  intervals,  was  told  by  the  man  who  stood  over  him 
with  a  watch.  "  Now  pick  up  a  pig  and  walk.  Now  sit 
down  and  rest.  Now  walk.  Now  rest,"  &c.  He  worked 
when  he  was  told  to  work  and  rested  when  he  was  told  to 
rest,  and  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  had  his  47^i 
tons  loaded  on  the  car.  And  he  practically  never  failed  to 
work  at  this  pace  and  to  do  the  task  that  was  set  him  during 
the  three  years  that  the  writer  was  at  Bethlehem. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  restate  the  problem  iu  hours  and  minutes 
of  work.  Is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  handle,  in  the 
manner  stated,  about  10.50  pigs  of  iron  (equaling  96,600 
lbs.)  per  working  day? 

The  length  of  the  work  day  is  not  stated  in  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's article,  but,  as  he  says  the  job  was  finished  at  half 
past  five,  it  was  probably  9%  hours.  This,  however,  does 
not  allow  for  the  rest  periods.  Assuming  that  these  were 
not  less  than  IV^  hours  for  the  whole  day  (and  this  is 
probably  less  than  Mr.  Taylor  required),  this  would 
leave  S  full  hours,  or  4S0  minutes,  of  working  time.  To 
handle  the  necessary  number  of  pigs  of  92  lbs.  each  to 
make  up  the  47%  tons  that  were  loaded  daily  would 
require  the  handler  to  carry  up  the  plank  and  deposit 
on  the  car  very  nearly  2%  pigs  per  miuute.  It  would 
be  physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  continuously 
work  at  this  rate,  even  with  Mr.  Taylor's  rest  periods. 

ROCHESTEB.  N.   T.  ROBEBT  MaTHEWS. 

Explanation  by  Mr.  Taylor 

The  following  statement  will  appear  in  the  book  on 
'The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management,"  which  will 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  April  20 : 

'■  Many  people  have  questioned  the  aecurac.v  of  the 
statement  that  first-class  workmen  can  load  47i.i  tons  of 
pig  iron  from  the  ground  on  a  car  in  a  day.  For  those 
who  are  skeptical,  therefore,  the  following  data  relating 
to  this  work  are  given : 

■'  1.  That  our  exi)eriments  indicated  the  existence  of 
the  following  law :  A  first-class  laborer,  suited  to  such 
work  as  haudling  pig  iron,  could  be  under  load  only  42 
per  cent,  of  the  day  and  must  be  free  from  load  5S  per 
cent,  of  the  day. 

"  2.  That  a  man  in  loading  pig  iron,  from  piles  placed 
on  the  ground  in  an  open  field  on  a  car  which  stood  on  a 
track  adjoiniiiii  these  piles,  ought  to  handle  (and  that 
they  did  handle  regularly)  47I2  long  tons  (2240  lb.  per 
ton)  per  day. 

"  That  the  price  paid  for  loading  this  pig  iron  was 
S  9-10  cents  per  ton.  and  that  the  men  working  at  it  aver- 
aged $1.S5  per  day,  whereas  in  the  past  they  had  been 
paid  only  $1.15  per  day. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts  the  following  are  given  : 

47%  long  tons  =  106.4i'f0  lb.  of  pig  iron  per  day. 

.\t  92  lb.  por  pig.  -    1156  pigs  per  da.v. 

42  per  cent,  of  a  day  under  load  —  000  min.  X  0.42  =  252 
min.  under  load. 

2.52  min.  ~  1150  pigs  —  0.22  min.  per  pig  under  load. 

.V  pig  iron  h.indler  walks  on  the  level  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  in 
0.006  min. 

■■  Tlie  average  of  distance  of  the  piles  of  pig  iron  from 
the  car  was  .5O  ft.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  of 
the  pig  iron  handlers  ran  with  their  pig  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  inclined  plank.  Many  of  them  also  would 
run  down  the  jilank  after  loading  the  car.  So  that  when 
the  actual  loading  went  on,  many  of  them  moved  at  a 
faster  rate  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  figures.  Prac- 
tically the  men  were  made  to  take  a  rest,  generally  by 
sitting  down,  after  loading  10  to  20  pigs.  This  rest  was 
in  addition  to  the  time  which  it  took  them  to  walk  back 
from  the  car  to  the  pile.  It  is  likely  that  many  of  those 
who  are  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  loading  this 
rmount  of  pig  iron  do  not  realize  that  while-  these  men 
were  walking  back  they  were  entirely  free  from  load,  and 
that  therefore  their  muscles  had,  during  that  time,  the 
opportunity  for  recuperation.  It  will  be  noted  that,  with 
an  average  distance  of  36  ft.  of  the  pig  iron  from  the  car, 
these  men  'walked  about  S  miles  under  load  each  day  and 
S  miles  free  from  load." 


Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond  Resigns 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond  tendered  his  resignation  as 
secretary.  He  has  been  relieved  from  the  many  executive 
pud  administrative  duties,  which  have  been  increasing, 
steadily,  and  which  with  the  suggested  extensions  of  the 
activity  of  the  Institute  must  further  multiply.  Dr. 
Raymond  lias  been  appointed  secretary  emeiitus  of  the 
Council,  the  Institute  retaining  his  services  for  special 
editorial  and  other  duties  for  which  he  is  so  well  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experieuce.  Dr.  Raymond,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Institute  in  1871,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  became  president  in  that  year,  following 
David  Thomas,  who  resigned  because  his  advanced  age 
did  not  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oiBce  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  He  was  annually  re-elected  a  presi- 
dent in  1872,  1873  and  1874.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  succeed  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown,  who  had  resigned. 
He  was  elected  secretary  in  February,  1884,  and  has  been 
annually  re-elected  since  then. 

Dr.  Joseph  Struthers,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Institute  as  assistant  secretary  for  eight  years,  and 
as  editor  for  five  of  these  years,  has  been  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Struthers  was  editor  of  the 
Mineral  Incltislij/  for  the  years  1900-1903  (Vols.  8.  9,  10 
and  11),  and  prior  to  that  time  was  for  15  years  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  department  of  metallurgy  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  L'niversity.  He  has  been  field 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  numerous  reports  for  the 
Mineral  Resources,  and  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
Census  in  a  like  capacity.  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  he  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  the  United  Engineering  Society,  chairman  of  its 
House  Committee  and  secretary  of  the  Library  Confer- 
ence Committee,  which  has  general  supervision  of  the 
libraries  of  the  engineering  societies  in  the  United  Engi- 
neering Society  Building.  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York  City. 

*  •  » 

The  Dille  &  McQuire  Mfg.  Company's  Expansion. — 

This  company,  whose  factory  for  the  production  of  lawn 
mowers  is  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  under  construction  a 
new  plant  which  will  occupy  an  entire  city  block.  The 
new  buildings  are  being  erected  on  ground  adjoining  the 
old  plant,  which  in  the  future  will  be  used  for  warehouse 
and  storage  purposes.  The  building  of  the  new  plant 
will  iu  no  way  interfere  with  the  present  one.  which  will 
be  operated  to  the  end  of  the  season  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  orders  now  in  hand.  Six  new  and  separate 
buildiugs  will  be  erected,  connectiug  where  necessary  by 
metal  runw^ays  or  bridges,  all  beiug  under  cover.  The 
new  buildiugs  will  be  nimibered,  as  follows :  No.  1.  ma- 
chine shop;  No.  2.  oflice;  No.  3,  paint  and  handle  depart- 
ment ;  No.  4,  oil  and  paint  vault ;  No.  5.  blacksmith  shop 
and  forming  department ;  No.  6,  grinding  department. 


The    Pittsburgh     Foundrymen's    Association. — The 

monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  on  the  eveniug  of  April  3.  Professor  Crabtree 
of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  of  Pittsburgh  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "  Experiments  in  Testings  to  Make  a 
New  Style  of  Iron  Casting."  The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  busy  making  plans  to  entertain  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  May  23  to  26. 


The  Steel  Products  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
cently incorporateil,  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Taylor 
Steel  Company,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  which  it  Is  now  operat- 
ing. It  will  make  a  specialty  of  alloy  steel  castings. 
Among  other  products  will  be  vanadium,  titanium,  man- 
ganese, chromium,  nickel  and  carbon  steel  castings.  F. 
L.  Sessions  is  president,  and  A.  V.  Taylor  is  vice-president 
and  secretary. 
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Pig  Iron  Production 
Another  Sharp  Increase  in  March 


Active  Capacity  April  1  About  1,500,000  Tons 
a  Year  More  Tiian  on  March  1 


As  In  February,  the  March  output  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  country  refietts  the  enlarged  operations  of 
the  steel  works  as  the  result  of  the  buying  movement 
that  started  in  mid-January.  The  production  of  coke 
and  anthracite  iron  last  month  was  2.1S8.161  gross  tons, 
or  70,5SC  tons  a  day,  against  (34,090  tons  a  day  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  net  gain  in  blast  furnaces  active  was  9  for 
the  month,  14  having  blown  in  and  .">  having  gone  out. 
As  in  February,  the  gain  was  wholly  due  to  the  increased 
pig  iron  production  of  the  steel  coini)anies.  The  num- 
ber of  merchant  furnaces  active  remained  the  same,  four 
blowing  in  and  four  blowing  out.  The  steel  works  fur- 
naces produced  1,518,00.3  tons  last  month,  or  48,970  tons 
a  day,  a  gain  of  6021  tons  a  day  over  the  February  rate. 
The  merchant  furnaces  produced  21,016  tons  a  day, 
against  21.741  tons  a  day  in  February,  a  loss  of  125  tons. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  231  furnaces  in  blast  April 
1  was  70,752  tons,  against  66,502  tons  a  day  for  222  fur- 
naces on  March  1.  Production  is  now  at  the  rate  of  25,- 
950.000  tons  a  year,  allowing  for  charcoal  iron.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  1,500.000  tons  a  year  in  the  past 
mouth,  the  rate  on  March  1  being  24.450.000  tons.  Pro- 
duction is  now  at  substantially  the  rate  of  the  early 
summer  of  1909  and  of  the  same  period  in  1910. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 
The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  beginning  with  March,  1910,  is  as 
follows : 

Daily  Bate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  6y  Months. — Gross  Tons. 

Steel  Works.     Merchant.         Total. 

March,    1910 56,113 

April    55,663 

May    52,235 

June 51,637 

July   47,183 

August    46,534 

September    47,007 

October   45,794 

November   41,427 

December   35,909 

January,     1911 36,401 

February    42,349 

March    48,970 

Mctfch  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  March  and  the  four  months  pre- 
ceding : 

Monthly  Pig  Iron  Production. — Gross  Tons, 


28,346 

84,4ri!l 

27,129 

82,792 

24,867 

77,102 

23,879 

75,516 

22,122 

69,30.1 

21,429 

67.963 

21,536 

68,542 

21.726 

67,520 

22,232 

63,659 

21,440 

57.340 

20,351 

56,7.t2 

21,741 

64,090 

21,616 

70.5SG 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

(30  days) 

(31  days) 

(31  days) 

(28  days) 

(31  days) 

New    York. . . . 

142.610 

142.674 

136.519 

131,238 

157,624 

New   Jersey. . . 

18,284 

15,437 

12,627 

6,006 

5,869 

Lehigh  Valley. 

62,161 

68,531 

68,324 

56,367 

69,263 

Schuylkill    Val. 

54,642 

51,466 

60,592 

57,321 

67,634 

Lower    Susque- 

hanna     and 

Lebanon   Val . 

50,370 

51,888 

43,942 

42,729 

46,980 

Pittsburgh   dls. 

445,083 

397.379 

409,698 

424,517 

531,521 

Shenango    Val. 

82,904 

82.706 

82,922 

86,908 

109,799 

West.    Penn . . . 

87,568 

81,957 

94,118 

96,616 

120,464 

Md.,  ■  Va.     and 

Kentucky    . . . 

58,772 

59.945 

56,424 

57,759 

61,628 

Wheeline  dls. . 

84,390 

74.225 

77,715 

95,571 

135.775 

Mahoning  Val. 

180,717 

162,349 

174,318 

201,624 

203,006 

Central      and 

North.    Ohio.. 

108,599 

112,662 

127,579 

144,806 

170,914 

Hocking  Valley, 

Hanging  Rock 

and  S.W.Ohio. 

25,008 

29,959 

33,253 

32.396 

35,173 

Mich..Minn..Mo. 

Wis.. Col. .Wash 

.    78,927 

68,313 

60,941 

61,406 

86,791 

Chicago   dls. . . 

2.39,469 

197,340 

165,826 

155,498 

213,638 

Alabama    

165.512 

154,025 

128,188 

118.594 

143,751 

Tenn..  Georgia 

and   Texas. . . 

24.764 

26,961 

26,340 

25,153 

28.331 

Total 1,909,780  1,777,817   1,759,326  1,794,509  2.188,161 

The  list  of  furnaces  blown  in  In  March  includes  one 
Bethlehem  (new)  and  one  Crane  in  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
one  Clairton  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  one  New  Castle 
in  the  Shenango  Valley,  two  Cambria  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Princess  in  Virginia,  one  Ohio  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  one  Joliet.  one  South  Chicago  and  one  Gary  in 
the  Chicago  district,  one  Detroit  in   Michigan,  and  one 


Pioneer  and  one  lOnslcy  in  .Vlabania.  l■■u^nace^^  blown  out 
in  the  mouth  preccviing  April  1  were  one  I..ackawanna 
and  Genesee  in  New  York,  McKeefrey  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley.  Ironton  in  the  Hanging  Rock  district  and  one 
Kockwood  in  Tennessee. 

Capacity  in  Blast  April  1  and  March  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  April  1  and  March  1.  These  figures  are 
based  largely  on  the  performance  of  the  furnaces  in  the 
past  two  months : 

Cuke  and  AnthratHie  Furnaces  in  Blast,  and  Capacity  in  Gross 
Ton«. 

April  1. ,  , March  1. , 

Number     Capacity  Number    Capacity 
in  blast,      per  day.  in  blast,     per  day. 


Total     , 
number 
of  stacks. 


Location 
of  furnaces. 

New  York : 

Buffalo   17            13              4,375            14  4,665 

other  New  York...   7             2                314             3  529- 

New  Jersey 7             1                100             1  156 

Spiegel   2  . .  . .  

Pennsylvania : 

Lehigh  Valley 24            13              2.625            11  1,928 

Spiegel   3             1                  88             1  85 

SchuTlkill   Valley...  16             8             2,182             8  2,178 

Low.   Susquehanna..   7             4                726             4  716 

Lebanon   Valley 10             5                789             5  810 

Pittsburgh   dis 50            39            16,725            38  15,620 

Spiegel    3              2                 295              2  373 

Sheuango   Valley.  .  .20            11              3,638            10  3.250 

Western    Penn 27            13              4,095            11  3,375 

Maryland 4              3                 806              3  820 

Wheeling  district 14           12             4,380           12  4,350 

Ohio: 

Mahoning   Valley... 23           17             6,590           17  6,425 

Central   .and   North. 22            14              5,484            14  5,232 
Hocking  Val.,  Hang- 
ing   Rock   and    S. 

W.    Ohio 15              7                 898              8  1,157 

Illinois  and  Indiana.  .34           19             7,365           16  6,275 

Michigan.       Wisconsin 

and    Minnesota 10              6              1,380              5  1,09» 

Colorado.  Missouri  and 

Washington   7              4              1,042              4  1,104 

The  South  : 

Virginia    23              9                 965              8  937 

Kentucky   .=>              2                 285              2  344 

Alabama    46           19             4,710           17  4,235 

Tenn.  and  Georgia.. 20             7                805             8  905 

Totals 416          231            70,752          222  66,562 

Production  of  Steel  Compcunies 

Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  companies 
show  the  following  totals  of  product  month  by  month. 
Only  steel  making  iron  is  included  in  these  figures,  to- 
gether with  ferronianganese.  spiegeleisen  and  ferrosUi- 
coii.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  in- 
cli:dcd  ill  the  columns  of  "total  production": 

Production  of  Steel  Companies. — Gross  Tons. 


, Pig.- 

1909. 

January   1.117,823 

February    1,073,363 

March    1,140.553 

April    1.093,092 

May    1.256,448 

June   1.365,527 

July    1,508,762 

August    1,591.991 

September 1.660.839 

October    1,769.094 

November    1,689,994 

December 1,76b:, 799 


-Total  production.- 


1910. 
1,773,201 
1,620,539 
1,739,212 
1,669.898 
1,619,283 
1,549,112 
1,462,689 
1,442,572 
1,410,221 
1.419,624 
1,242,804 
1,113,174 


1911. 

1,128,448 
1,185,782 
1,518,063 


Spiegeleisen  and 
.  ferromanganese. 


1910. 
19.538 
21.396 
25.591 
22.304 
26.529 
27,680 
22.924 
25.756 
15,151 
8,500 
9,032 
12,178 


1911. 

8.360 
12,821 
11,784 


Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  January, 
1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavj'  line  are 
those  of  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of  coke  and 
anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on  the  chart  repre- 
sent monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry 
pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2  foundry  iron  de- 
livered at  Chicago.  They  are  based  on  the  weekly  mar- 
ket quotations  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  two  sets  of  figures 
are  as  follows : 

Daihi  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  .Inthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  January  1.  1907. — Grots 
Tons. 

1907. 

January    71,149 

February   73,038 

March 71.821 

April    73,885 

May 74.048 

June    74.486 

July    72.763 

August    72,594 

September   72.783 

October 75,386 

November   60,937 

December    89,816 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

33,718 

57.975 

84,148 

56.752 

37.163 

60.976 

85,616 

64.090 

39.619 

59,232 

84,459 

70,586 

38.289 

57,962 

82,792 

37.603 

60.753 

77,102 

36.444 

64.656 

75,516 

39,287 

67,793 

69,305 

43,851 

72,546 

67,963 

47,300 

79,507 

68,476 

50.554 

83,856 

67,520 

62,595 

84,917 

63.659 

66.158 

86,022 

57,349 

April  6,  1911 
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Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by  Montlis  of  Coke  and    Anthracite  Pig  Iron  In  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1907, 
to  April   1,  1911;  Also  of  Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Southern  No    2  Foundry  Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local 

No.  2  Foundry  Iron  Delivered  at  Chicago. 


ilonthly  Average  Prices  in  Dollars  of  Southern  Ko.  2  Foundry 
Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local  A'o.  2  Foundry  at  Chicago 
Since  January,  1907. 

, 1907. , , 1908 V , 1909. > , 1910. , 

Son.     Loc.  Sou.     Loc.  Sou.  Loc.  Sou.    Loc. 

No.  2  No.  2  No.  2  No.  2     No.  2  No.  2  No.  2  No.  2 

Cln.     Chi  cm.     Chi.  Cin.  Chi.  Cin.     Chi. 

Jan 26.00  25.85  16.15  18.45  16.25  17.35  17.25  19.00 

Feb 26.00  25.85  15.75  18.16  16.13  16.75  17.06  19.00 

March    26.00  26.10  15.50  17.85  15.05  16.50  16.30  18.30 

April    25.06  26.35  15.20  17.73  14.25  16.50  15.37  17.50 

May    24.25   £6.85  14.75  17.63  14.50  16.50  15.00  17.06 

June 24.10  26.60  15.25  17.73  14.70  16.50  14.85  16.75 

July    23.85  25.55  15.00  17.55  15.75  17.00  14.75  16.56 

Aug.    23.00  24.85  15.25  17.35  16.38  17.13  14.31  16.50 

Sept 21.50  24.10  15.65   17.05  17.35  18.70  14.25  16.40 

Oct 20.95  22.45  15.75  16.85  17.88  19.00  14.25  16.06 

Nov 19.50  20.66  16.00  17.10  17.75  19.00  14.25  16.00 

Dec 17.00  18.80  16.25  17.35  17.45  19.00  14.25  16.00 

Jan.,  1911,  14-25,  15.50  :  Feb.,  14.25,  15.50  ;  Mch.,   14.25,   15.50. 

The  Record  of  Production 

Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States 
hy  Months  Since  January  1,  1907. — Oross  Tons. 

1907.  1908.               1909.               1910. 

January    2,205,607  1,045,250  1,797,560  2,608,605 

February   2,015,068  1,077,740  1.707.340  2,397,254 

March    2.226,457  1,228,204  1,832,194  2,617,949 

April    2.216,558  1,149,602  1.7.38,877  2,483,763 

May    2,295,505  1,165,688  1,883.330  2,390.180 

June 2,234,575  1,092.131  1,930,866  2,265,478 

July    2,255,660  1,218,129  2,103,431  2,148,442 

August   2.250,410  1,359,831  2,248,930  2,106,847 

September   2,183,487  1,418,998  2,385,206  2,056,275 

V.'^tober    2,336,972  1,567,198  2,599,541  2.093,121 

November    1.828,125  1,577,854  2,547,508  1,909,780 

December    1,234.270  1,740,912  2,635,680  1,777,817 

January,  1911,  1,759,326;  February,  1911,  1,794,509;  March, 
1911,  2,188,161. 

««  • 

The  Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  receipt  of  a  contract  from  the  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Com- 
pany, Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  the  installation  of  one  of  Its 
natural  gas  heating  systems.  This  system  consists  of  a 
motor  driven  fan  with  air  distributing  ducts  and  a 
natural  gas  heater  with  specially  designed  heating  and 
tijixing  chamber  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  are 
consumed.  A  moderate  temperature  is  maintained  in  the 
teating  chamber,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  durability. 
This  system,  which  uses  the  gas  fuel  direct  without  an 


intermediary  boiler,  has  proved  very  eflScient  A  number 
of  installation  have  been  made  in  the  natural  gas  section 
cf  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  including  some  re- 
peat orders. 

Alaska  Copper  Coming. — The  last  spike  completing 
the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railroad  between  Cor- 
dova on  tidewater  and  Kennicott,  Alaska,  where  the 
Bonanza  copper  mine  is  situated,  was  driven  March  30. 
The  first  ore  will  be  shipped  from  Kennicott  for  the  Ta- 
coma  smelter  this  week.  Work  on  the  railroad,  which 
is  397  miles  long  and  cost  $20,000,000,  was  begun  Novem- 
ber 15,  1907.  Its  construction  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able engineering  feats  of  modern  times.  Beginning  May 
1,  two  cai'go  steamships  will  be  operated  between  Tacoma 
and  Cordova,  bringing  Bonanza  ores  to  the  smelter. 
— *  »  » 

The  Continental  Radiator  &  Foundry  Company,  whose 
general  office  is  at  1409-1411  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  present  foundry  at  South  St.  Louis,  Is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  foundry  at  a  location  which  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  foundry 
for  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  radiators  with  a  capac- 
ity of  3.000,000  to  4,000,000  ft.  per  year.  The  building 
and  equipment  will  cost  about  $175,000,  and  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  the  most  complete  of  the  kind  in  the 
West.  The  president  of  this  company  is  Hamilton  A. 
Forman ;  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Lewis  F. 
Oslrander ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  J.  Ostrander. 


The  number  of  active  blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  shows  a  net  Increase  of  one  between  March  1  and 
April  1,  the  total  April  1  being  41  out  of  53.  One  Clair- 
ton  furnace  was  blown  in  in  March.  Of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  group  nine  furnaces  are  now  in  blast,  the  same 
number  as  on  March  1.  One  furnace  was  blowTi  in  March, 
hut  another  was  blown  out  April  1. 
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Pig  Iron  Output  in  Two  Panics 

A  Parallel  Between  the  Period  Following  1893 
and  That  Following  1907 


The  accoiupaiiyiug  reproduction  of  a  chart  prepared 
by  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  resident  manager  of  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  malces  a  most  interesting 
comparison  of  the  production  of  pig  iron  iu  the  years 
1S93  to  1S99  and  1907  to  1911 — the  last  two  panic  periods. 
The  curves  represent  the  average  daily  production  for 
each  month  in  the  respective  years  and  are  based  on  the 
monthly  statistics  of  The  Iron  Age.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  the  parallelism  of  the  different  changes  in  the  two 
pferiods.  While  the  panic  of  1893  began  about  five  months 
earlier  in  the  calendar  year  than  that  of  1907,  the  dips 
and  peaks  in  the  upper  curve  follow  with  a  certain  reg- 
ularity those  iu  the  lower  one  about  three  months  later. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1S93  (lower  curve)  from  a  record 
rate  of  about  20.000  tons  in  May,  it  required  five  months 
to  reach  the  low  le\el  of  that  initial  decline,  which  was 


an  upward  movement  would  be  seen  in  the  next  few 
months,  to  be  followed  by  about  six  months  of  irregular- 
ity, but  with  a  declining  tendency  and  then  succeeded  by 
an  upward  movement  to  a  new  high  record. 

iijiother  interesting  feature  of  the  chart  is  that  the  ad- 
vances and  declines,  although  represented  by  very  differ- 
ent totals,  have  followed  approximately  the  same  percent- 
age basis  and  thus  give  some  supjiort  to  the  cycle  view, 
which  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  ignore  in 
connection  with  the  recovery  from  the  panic  <•(  1907.  In 
spite  of  the  diO'erences  in  the  causes  of  the  panics  of  1,893 
and  1907  and  in  after-panic  influences  in  the  respective 
periods,  there  is  much  in  the  pig  iron  production  curves 
suggesting  that  recovery  from  one  panic  has  certain 
phases  which  may  with  reason  be  looked  for  in  the  re- 
covery from  another. 


The  Lakeside  Forge  &  Wrench  Company's  property  at 
Erie,  Pa.,  will  be  offered  for  public  sale  April  IS.  at  2 
o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  premises,  by  M,  L.  Davis,  receiver. 
The  property  to  be  sold  comprises  all  the  land  and  plant, 
including  the  personal  belongings,  bills  and  accounts  re- 
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Chart  Showing  the  Course  ot  Pig  Iron  Production  in  the  United    States  in  the  Years  Following  the  Panic  of  1S93  (Lower  Curve i 

and  in  the  Years  Following  the  Panic  of  1907  (Upper  Curve). 


in  October,  with  an  approximate  rate  of  11,000  tons.  In 
1907,  shown  in  the  upper  curve,  the  output  in  October 
was  the  high  water  mark,  about  75,000  tons  daily,  but 
the  decline  was  more  precipitate,  three  months  being  suf- 
ficient to  reach  the  low  rate  of  that  decline,  approx- 
imately 34,000  tons  in  January,  1908.  Recovery  was 
gradual,  both  during  1S94  and  190S,  but  the  movement  in 
both  instances  reached  another  peak  within  12  months, 
November  was  the  high  point  in  1894  at  over  26,000  tons, 
while  the  peak  in  the  later  period  was  reached  early  in 
1909,  three  calendar  months  later.  !:;iKirt  periods  of  de- 
cline ensued  in  each  case,  after  which  there  was  again 
a  steady  upward  climb  until  November,  1S9.5,  in  the  first 
instance,  when  a  new  high  record  of  approximately  31,- 
000  tons  was  made.  From  the  upper  curve  it  will  be 
noted  th.it  the  after-panic  high  point  was  again  reached 
three  months  later  than  in  the  earlier  depression,  or  in 
February,  1910.  when  we  were  operating  at  a  rate  of  86,- 
000  tons  a  day.  Declines  followed,  as  is  shown  by  both 
curves,  the  low  ebb  in  the  first  being  in  October.  1S96, 
with  a  rate  of  16,5(X)  tons.  In  the  second  curve,  again 
three  months  later  than  in  that  for  the  nineties,  the 
low  point  is  observed  in  January,  1911,  with  a  rate 
of  about  56,500  tons.  Should  the  parallelism  continue 
with  the  same  degree  of  regularity  as  indicated  above. 


ceivable,  &c.  The  land  comprises  about  2  acres,  on  which 
are  erected  a  50  s  ISO  ft.  factory  building,  a  70  s  176  ft. 
factory  building,  a  76  x  76  ft.  forge  shop,  together  with 
boiler,  oil  and  store  houses.  Among  the  equipment  to  be 
sold  are  two  steam  hammers,  four  drop  hammers,  four 
trimming  presses  and  the  usual  machinery  t^r  finishing 
forglngs. 


The  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Newport.  Ky.,  is 
greatly  pleased  with  the  interest  shown  in  its  exhibit  at 
the  Railway  Appliance  Show,  held  in  the  Coliseum.  Chi- 
cago, March  20  to  25.  A  full  line  of  the  sheets  rolled  by 
this  company  was  displayed  and.  in  addition,  a  compara- 
tive test  was  made  between  its  genuine  open  hearth  iron 
and  other  sheet  metals.  This  test  was  conducted  to  dem- 
onstrate how  genuine  open  hearth  iron  sheets  will  stand 
up  under  corrosive  infiuences.  The  rust  resisting  quali- 
ties of  the  company's  open  hearth  iron  is  causing  it  to 
be  used  for  boiler  tubes,  corrugated  culverts,  tanks, 
stacks,  stoves  and  ranges,  cornices,  skylights,  eaves 
troughs,  conductor  pipe.  &c.,  for  which  purposes  it  is 
said  to  give  excellent  results. 


Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  blew  out  their  Genesee  Fur- 
nace at  Charlotte.  N.  T..  last  month  for  rellning. 
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Southern  Companies  May  Merge 

Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  Alabama 
Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company 


As  has  been  well  known,  negotiations  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  two  important  Southern  iron  producing  com- 
panies— the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  the 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company — have  been 
iu  progress  for  some  weeks.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
controlling  interests  have  decided  that  such  a  merger  is 
advisable,  and  that  bankers  have  given  assurance  that 
funds  will  be  provided  to  carry  present  plans  into  effect 
and  to  provide  working  capital.  What  remains,  in  order 
to  make  the  plans  effective,  is  the  consent  of  certain 
bondholders  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  to 
accept  in  lieu  of  their  bonds  preferred  stock  in  the  con- 
solidation. The  company  announced  on  April  1  that  in 
view  of  the  impending  readjustment  in  its  affairs  the 
interest  on  its  bonds  due  April  1  and  amounting  to  $143,- 
000  would  not  be  paid.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
uo  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  bondholders  in  view  of  this 
default,  pending  the  arrangements  for  the  merger.  The 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal,  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  with 
a  nominal  capital  of  $2000,  was  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey,  March  10,  to  be  the  holding  company  for  the 
merger.  Its  capital  will  be  increased  later  to  $10,000,- 
000  preferred  and  .$20,000,000  common  stock. 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  formed  in 
March,  1909.  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Southern  Steel 
Company,  which  went  into  a  receiver's  hands  in  1907. 
Its  capitalization  consists  of  $10,000,000  first  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  20-year  gold  bonds  (of  which  $8,000,000 
was  issued,  $2,000,000  of  these  replacing  underlying  first 
mortgage  bonds)  ;  .$7,000,000  noncumulative  G  per  cent, 
preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  common  stock.  The  con- 
trolling interest  is  in  the  hands  of  English  capitalists 
represented  by  Cecil  Grenfell,  who  came  to  New  York 
some  months  ago  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  company 
following  the  resignation  of  the  president,  W.  H.  Hassin- 
ger  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  company's  properties  are 
those  formerly  owned  by  the  Southern  Steel  Company, 
the  Chattanooga  Iron  &  Coal  Company  and  the  Lacey- 
Buek  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Georgia  Steel  Company,  owning  a  blast  furnace 
at  Rising  Fawn,  Ga..  and  ore  and  other  mineral  proper- 
ties. The  other  three  Wast  furnaces  of  the  company  are 
at  Alabama  City,  Ala. :  Trussville.  Ala.,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  It  has  six  open  hearth  furnaces  at  Alabama  City, 
and  is  now  operating  at  the  same  plant  the  wire,  rod  and 
fencing  mills  completed  in  1910.  It  has  91S  coke  ovens, 
three  In-own  ore  mines,  five  red  ore  mines  and  three  lime- 
stone quarries.  Its  four  blast  furnaces  havn  an  annual 
capacity  of  about  250.000  tons.  Its  wire  plant  at  Ala- 
bama City  is  credited  with  a  capacitj'  of  100,000  tons  a 
year  of  wire  rods,  1.30.000  tons  of  wire  and  1,000,000 
kegs  of  wire  nails. 

The  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was 
organized  by  Joseph  H.  Hoadley  and  others  July  19,  1899. 
Its  capital  consists  of  $1,250,000  of  preferred  and  $2,500,- 
000  of  common  stock.  It  has  four  blast  furnaces — two 
Clifton  furnaces  at  Ironaton,  Ala.,  with  100,000  tons  ca- 
pacity a  year,  and  two  Etowah  furnaces  at  Gadsden,  Ala., 
with  150.000  tons  capacity  a  year.  It  owns  red  ore  mines 
at  Hammonil.  Ala..  5  miles  east  of  Birmingham;  also  red 
ore  properties  near  Attalla  and  Gadsden.  Ala.  It  has 
coal  properties  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.,  on  which 
there  are  915  coke  ovens.  At  Lewisburg,  Ala.,  near  Bir- 
mingham, are  two  coal  openings  and  350  coke  ovens.  The 
company  also  has  considerable  acreage  of  brown  ore  and 
coal  lands  and  300  acres  of  limestone  property  between 
its  Clifton  and  Etowah  furnaces,  on  which  it  operates  a 
quarry. 

•-•-• 

The  Union  Steel  Casting  Company's  Extensions. — 
This  company,  whose  plant  is  at  Sixty-first  and  Butler 
streets.  Pittsburgh,  will  erect  a  modern  steel  casting  plant 
on  thf-  land  it  recently  purchased,  adjoining  its  present 
property.  Bids  are  now  being  taken  on  several  steel 
buildings.     The  main  building  aggregating  80.000  sq.  ft.. 


is  to  contain  two  So-ton,  two  25-tou,  one  20-ton,  six  10-ton 
and  two  5-ton  Morgan  electric  traveling  cranes;  two 
acid  lined  25-ton  furnaces  to  be  built  by  William  Swin- 
dell &  Brothers,  Pittsburgh ;  one  charging  machine,  not 
selected,  besides  a  full  line  of  other  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  for  rolling  mills,  machin- 
ery, vanadium  steel  and  steel  locomotive  frames,  driving 
wheel  centers.  Union  all  steel  truss  roof,  annealing  boxes, 
&c.  Patterns  will  be  stored  iu  a  separate  building,  and 
there  will  be  a  power  plant  of  tiOO  h.p.  electrical  equip- 
ment. Ground  has  been  broken  and  the  new  addition  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  September.  On 
April  IS,  the  stockholders  will  vote  on  an  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,500,000,  part  of  which 
will  be  used  to  finance  these  improvements,  the  balance 
to  be  held  in  the  treasury. 


The  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  named  organ- 
ization was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  evening  of  March  30  and  was  in  every  way  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  About  600  guests  partook  of 
the  banquet,  Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  of  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  serving  as  toastmaster.  Mr. 
King  stated  that,  when  serving  in  a  similar  capacity 
several  years  ago,  he  took  occasion  to  criticize  the  rail- 
roads for  some  of  their  actions  and  felt  called  upon  at 
this  time  to  do  the  same.  He  stated  that  if  the  railroads 
would  get  together  and  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
American  people  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 
Mr.  King's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  very  close  at- 
tention and  he  was  frequently  applauded.  Other  inter- 
esting speakers  were  George  F.  Baer,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company ;  James  T. 
McCleary,  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  Ex-Governor  Frank  S.  Black  of  New  York. 
Robert  Mather,  chairman  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Cofupany ;  J.  A.  Hatfield,  president  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company ;  O.  C.  Gayley,  vice-president  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  A.  C.  Dinkey,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  were  present  as  guests 
of  the  club. 

*~'-^ • 

Compensation  Legislation  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 

The  Edge  workmen's  compensation  bill  passed  the 
House  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  by  unanimous  vote 
April  3,  and  became  a  law.  Its  main  provisions  are  ex- 
plained elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  makes  the  employer's 
liability  for  accident  compensation  a  matter  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employee. 

The  special  House  committee  of  the  Ohio  General 
Assembly,  which  has  been  considering  the  Green-Thomas 
and  Black  bUls  for  workmen's  compensation,  has  adopted 
a  compromise  on  the  feature  relating  to  payments  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  into  the  State  insurance  fund. 
The  Black  bill,  endorsed  by  manufacturers,  provides  that 
the  employees  pay  25  per  cent.,  while  the  Thomas  bill, 
representing  organized  labor,  puts  the  entire  assessment 
on  employers.  The  compromise  provides  that  the  em- 
ployers pay  90  per  cent,  and  employees  10  per  cent. 
Another  compromise  amendment  permits  waiving  the 
right  to  compensation  from  the  insurance  fund  in  favor 
of  a  suit  in  court  only  where  it  is  shown  that  the  employ- 
er was  grossly  negligent. 


The  Poundrymen's  Club  of  Cincinnati  held  its  quar- 
terly meeting  at  the  Ilavlin  Hotel  the  evening  of  March 
30.  Over  30  members  enjoyed  a  banquet,  with  Paul  A. 
Gosiger  acting  as  toastmaster.  Afterward  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  occurred,  and  the  following 
were  chosen:  President.  William  Goodman.  Laidlaw- 
Dunn-Gordon  Company :  vice-president,  A.  W.  Williamson, 
Peck,  Williamson  Company,  and  secretary  and  treasurer, 
A.  G.  Wessling.  Wessling  Bros.  Foundry  Company. 
George  Elliott.  Lunkenheimer  Company,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  "  Composition  and  Structure  of  Iron  Alloys," 
illustrating  his  talk  with  stereopticon  views. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices] 

Advances    Over    Uif    l"roi-lotm    AVeek    In  Honvy    Type, 
Uet'line!*   in   ItnllcH. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Apr.  5,  Mar.  29,  Mar.  1,  Apr.  6, 
PIG   IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:              1911.     1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia   $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $18.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Valley  furnace. .     13.75     13.75  13.75  15.75 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cinciri- 

natl    14.25     14.25  14.25  15.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.    11.00     11.00  11.00  12.50 

Foundry  No.  2,  local.  Chicago. .    15.50     15.50  15.50  18.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  I'a 15.25     15.25  15.00  17.75 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75  13.75  16.00 

Bessemer,   Pittsburgh 15.00     15.90  15.90  18.40 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40  14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17,50     17.50  17.50  19.00 
COKE,    COS\El,LSVni.I.E, 
Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.       1.60       1.60  1.45  1.95 

Furnace  coke,  future  delivery. . .       1.75       1.75  1.60  2.15 

Foundry   coke,   prompt   shipment      2.00       2.00  2.10  2.50 

Foundry  coke,   future  delivery..       2.25       2.25  2.25  2.75 

BILLETS,  Ac,  Per  Gross  Ton  :  „  „ 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh....  23.00  23.00  23.00  2i.00 

Forging  billets,    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia  25.40  25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire  rods,   Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,  Chicago 14.50  14.50  15.50  18.50 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 18.00  18.50  18.50  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25  13.25  13.25  17.00 

Car  wheels.  Philadelphia 1S.2S  14.00  14.00  16.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh .  .  lS.7o  14.00  14.75  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50  11.50  12.00  14.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  1S.50  13.75  14.50  16.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  1.37%  1.371.4  1.37H  1.55 

Common   iron   bars,   Chicago i.25  1.27%  1.27%  1.55 

Common  iron  bars.  Pittsburgh.  .  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.65 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,  tidewater.  New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Angles,  Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.30  1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.60 
SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Pittsburgh  2.20  2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.80  1.80  1.75  1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh' .. .  2.10  2.10  2.05  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.50  12.50     12.75  13.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York. .  12.25  12.25     12.37%  13.25 

Spelter,   New   York 5..5.5  5.60       5.70  5.60 

Spelter,    St.   Louis 5.S5  5.45       5.55  5.45 

Lead,  New  York 4.45  4.45       4.40  4.40 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.30  4.30       4.25  4.25 

Tin,  New  York 41.75  41.25     42.25  32.90 

Antimony,  Hallett.  New  York...  9.12%   9.12%    9.25  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York  $3.94  $3.94     $3.94  $3.84 

•  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 
♦-•-* 

Prices    of   Finished   Iron   and  [Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


angles  over  6  in..  l.Sdc.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  botii  legs,  less  than  V-'i  'D-  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1,  I'JOO ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  lOOU ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  band  rail  tees, 
2.00c. ;   checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  &!4  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specltications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  ^-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  to. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  'Jicludlng  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  In.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
toot  are  considered  J4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  must 
be  ordered  V4-ln.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-l(j-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-161n. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  V4-ln.   to  and  Including  3-16-in.  on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-ln.  to  and  Including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  Including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  In  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

■'  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Mariite  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  In.,  Inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  In.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  In.  up  to  120  m..  Inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  In.  up  to  125  In.,  Inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  In.,  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,    inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Teems. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usua] 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Xos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12.  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  l.Toc. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.:  Nos.  l.">  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.:  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.0.'ic. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. :  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c.:  No.  29,  2.25c.:  No.  30.  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05e. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28.  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c.:  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14.  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.45c;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c;  Nos.  23 
and  24.  2.T0c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27.  3.05c ;  No. 
28,  3.20c:  No.  29,  3.30c;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2%-in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent, 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1  : 

Butt  Weld. 

, — Steel. — ,      , Iron. , 

Black.  GalT.       Black.  Galv. 
1  to  1%  in 49  43 


•Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  Tork,  16c:  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  ISc ;  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  loc. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  18c.:  St.  Paul,  32c;  St.  lyouis,  22i^ ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30e. :  Birmingham,  Ala..  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier:  85c.  on  sheets.  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on 
sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter,  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c..  net ;  H.-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 


63 
69 
70 


71 
75 
76 


59 
65 
66 


%  to   iy>  in 79 

2   to  3   in 80 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in .■ 76  66  72 

2%  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7   to   12   In 75  59  71 

13  to   15   in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%,   M,  %  in 69  59  65 

%    In 74  68  70 

%   to  IV.  In 78  72  74 

2  to  3   in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    to 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  In 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8   In 69  59  65 

9   to  12   In 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%    In 64  58  60         54 

4  to  1%  In 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  to 69  63  65         59 


62 
64 
63 
55 
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Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in t!5  59  61  55 

2%  to  4  in 67         61  63         5T 

4V4   to   6    iu 6fi  60  62         56 

7   to  8  In 59         49  55         45 

Plugecd  and  Reamed. 
1  to  1%,  2  to  3  In.  .  .Butt  Weld  f  Will  be  sold  at  two   (2) 
I  points  lower  basing(hlgh- 

Ier  price)  than  merchant 
or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 
or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 
The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
nsual  variation  of  5  per  cent.     Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  1%  in 49         43 

1%  to  2!4  hi 61  43 

2%    in 63         48 

2%  to  5  In 69         55 

2%  In.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less  than   carloads   to   destinations   east   of  the  Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29  to  $30  per  gross  ton.     Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to 

9  per  100  lb.,  terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10 
days,  carload  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized 
$1.90;  carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.     Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 

10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  L6. 

Nos Oto9      10       11   12&12V^13  14  15  16 

Annealed $1.75     1.80     1.85      1.90     2.00  2.10  2.20  2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30  2.40  2.80  2.90 

Market  and  Stone  Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 

Bright  and  Annealed  : 

9   and   coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2^ 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72%  and  10 

27  to  36 72% 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90e., 
base ;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base ; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  15c.,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

♦-•-• 

Pittsburgh 

Pabk  Building,  April  5,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  for  pig  iron  in  the  past  week  have 
been  very  light.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inquiry 
whatever  for  Bessemer  iron.  The  agreement  of  the  Valley 
furnaces,  which  also  embraces  several  of  the  prominent  deal- 
ers, to  hold  Bessemer  iron  at  $15,  minimum,  at  furnace, 
seems  to  be  working  out  very  well,  as  far  as  maintaining 
prices  is  concerned,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  actual  sales,  ex- 
cept that  mentioned  in  our  report  sent  by  mail.  A  fair 
amount  of  foundry  iron  is  changing  hands,  most  of  it  at 
$14,  Valley  furnace,  but  $13.75  can  still  be  done  with  sev- 
eral producers  for  prompt  shipment.  One  of  the  prominent 
ingot  mold  makers  has  recently  sold  4500  tons  of  ingot  molds 
for  delivery  in  second  and  third  quarters,  but  covered  on 
the  Bessemer  iron  needed  for  them  some  time  ago  and  will 
not  be  in  the  market  for  any  more  iron  at  present.  We 
quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75; 
basic,  $13.75  to  $14;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and 
gray  forge,  $13.50,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — New  inquiry  for  steel  js  only  for  small  lots,  but 
consumers  are  specifying  at  a  fairly  liberal  rate  against 
their  contracts.  Regular  prices  are  reported  as  being  firmly 
held.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4  x  4  in. 
and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and 
sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Toungstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added.  We  quote 
IVs-in.  billets  at  $24,  and  forging  billets  at  $28,  base,  usual 
extras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngs- 
town  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

{By   Mail.) 
_     Generally  speaking,  March  was  a  disappointment  in  the 
iron  trade.     New  business  has  shown  a  falling  off  in  the 


last  two  or  three  weeks.  An  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  rail  and  billet  sales  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  passed  orders  in  March  for  the 
mills  for  3.50,000  tons,  an  increase  over  February  of  about 
50,000  tons.  There  is  more  pessimism  to  be  found  in  the 
trade  to-day  than  a  month  ago.  The  pig  iron  market  is 
quiet,  the  only  important  transaction  during  the  week  being 
a  reported  contract  made  by  the  Valley  Mold  &  Foundry 
Company  with  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company  at  Sharps- 
ville.  Pa.,  by  which  the  former  will  take  upward  of  10,000 
tons  of  Bessemer  iron  per  month  over  the  next  five  months. 
The  contract  is  to  go  into  force  July  1.  The  iron  will  be 
delivered  in  a  molten  state  in  ladles,  and  taken  direct  to 
the  foundry  of  the  Thomas  D.  West  Foundry  Company, 
where  it  will  be  made  into  ingot  molds.  The  contract  is  on 
a  sliding  scale  basis,  the  average  price  Bessemer  iron  per 
month,  as  determined  by  actual  sales  of  1000  tons  or  more, 
to  rule.  The  Shenan.go  Furnace  Company  has  been  furnish- 
ing basic  iron  to  the  Valley  Mold  &  Foundry  Company  on 
a  similar  arrangement  for  some  years.  The  average  price 
of  Bessemer  iron  for  March  has  been  given  out  as  $15,  al- 
though there  have  hardly  been  enough  sales  to  fix  a  price, 
and  the  average  price  of  basic  for  the  same  month  was 
$13.75,  Valley  furnace.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  in- 
quiry for  furnace  and  foundry  coke,  with  prices  ruling  a 
little  stronger,  but  the  scrap  trade  is  about  dead.  Con- 
sumers overbought  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  are  now 
said  to  be  rejecting  scrap  which  ordinarily  they  would  take 
in  without  any  complaint.  The  yards  of  most  consumers 
are  filled  up  to  the  limit  and  prices  of  scrap  are  weak. 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  little  new  inquiry.  This 
material  is  now  said  to  have  reached  the  lowest  prices  ever 
touched.  It  is  said  that  foreign  80  per  cent,  has  sold  in 
some  cases  below  $37,  Baltimore.  We  quote  $37  to  $37.25, 
Baltimore,  either  for  prompt  shipment  or  for  delivery  over 
the  remainder  of  this  year.  The  freight  rate  from  Balti- 
more to  Pittsburgh  is  now  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — No  important  inquiries  are  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $53,  to  $53.50,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, for  delivery  through  the  third  quarter;  10  per  cent, 
blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per 
cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — The  market  is  dull  with  prices  weak.  We 
quote  nominally  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all 
pig  iron  at  $29  to  $29.50,  delivered  at  buyer's  mill  in  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Skelp. — No  sales  of  moment  have  been  made.  We 
quote  grooved  steel  skelp  at  1.30c. ;  sheared  steel  skelp, 
l.Soc. ;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared 
iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers' 
mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — New  inquiry  is  light  and  only  for  small 
lots.  The  supply  at  present  seems  heavier  than  the  open 
market  can  absorb.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods  at  $29  to  $30,  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  understood 
that  very  little  business  has  been  placed  at  the  higher  figure. 

Steel  Rails. — In  the  past  week  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  received  an  order  from  a  coal  railroad  for  5000 
tons  of  standard  sections  and  new  orders  and  specifications 
for  upward  of  4000  tons  of  light  rails.  Its  Edgar  Thomsou 
rail  mills  are  now  operating  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity, 
or  slightly  less,  this  having  been  the  rate  of  operation  of 
these  mills  for  some  months  past.  Prices  on  light  rails  are 
as  follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.  ;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to 
1.25c. ;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The 
prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of 
the  market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little 
higher  price.     Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Plates. — The  largest  local  car  inquiry  is  still  that  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  for  2000  steel  cars.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  1000  steel 
gondola.s.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  sold  120 
ore  cars  of  60  tons  capacity  each  to  the  Bingham  &  Gar- 
field Railroad,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company  will  build  1400  box  cars,  with  steel 
underframes,  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  50  phosphate 
cars.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  an  inquiry  out  for  1000 
box  cars,  with  steel  underframes,  200  phosphate  cars,  30 
cabooses  and  9  passenger  cars.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany has  an  order  for  25  tanks,  which  will  be  shipped, 
knocked  down  to  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  and 
then  built  on  cars  after  arrival  at  destination.  The  gen- 
eral demand  for  plates  from  boiler  shops  and  other  con- 
sumers is  dull,  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  plate 
mill  capacity  is  active  at  present.  We  quote  %  in.  and 
heavier  plates  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  this  price  is  said 
to  be  very  well  held. 

Structural  Material. — It  now  develops  that  the  actual 
amount  of  material  needed  for  the  Quebec  Bridge  will  be 
about  50,000  tons,  made  up  of  plates,  shapes  and  steel  bars, 
but   there   are  very   few   eye   bars.     This   material   will   be 
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rolled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  at  Ilonii'slead,  Inii 
the  specifications  will  not  come  forward  for  some  mouths. 
The  structural  trade  is  very  quiet.  Local  fabricating  inter- 
ests report  that  the  present  period  is  the  dullest  for  some 
months,  only  small  orders,  ranging  from  100  up  to  300  tons 
or  less,  having  been  received  in  the  past  week.  Bids  will 
be  asked  in  a  few  day.s  for  the  steel,  probably  .500  to  GOO 
tons,  for  new  buildings,  for  the  United  States  Casting  Com- 
pany in  this  city.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to 
15  in.  at  1.4i>c.,  I'ittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — Conditions  in  this  trade  are  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  they  have  been.  New  orders  for  tin  plate  are 
light.  New  specifications  against  lontracls  are  not  as  heavy, 
although  those  for  June  shipment  are  not  due  until  April  1.3. 
Recently  several  of  the  tin  plate  mills  are  said  to  have 
entered  some  contracts  for  delivery  through  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  $3.70  per  base  box,  while  there 
was  a  verbal  understanding  some  time  ago  that  on  business 
for  fourth  quarter  all  the  mills  were  to  ask  lOc.  advance,  or 
$3.S0.  What  effect  this  breaking  over  by  two  or  three  of  the 
mills  will  have  on  the  general  situation  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  leading  interest  is  operating  this  week  to  about  78  per 
cent,  of  its  hot  tin  mill  capacity.  We  quote  100-lb.  ook" 
plates  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — New  orders  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts for  sheets  are  showing  some  improvement,  but  March 
business  was  not  up  to  expectations,  by  any  means.  There 
is  also  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  mills  to  grant 
slight  concessions  in  prices  to  secure  orders  than  existed  in 
the  trade  about  a  month  ago.  This  shading  in  prices  is  not 
general,  by  any  means,  but  is  closely  confined  to  three  or 
four  points  of  delivery  where  competition  for  the  business 
coming  out  is  usually  very  keen.  Regular  prices  on  the 
different  grades  of  sheets  are  given  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — The  new  demand  for  steel  bars  is  dull  and  speci- 
fications against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  as  freely  as 
they  did  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  ago.  As  yet  there  have- been 
no  active  negotiations  with  implement  makers  for  their  sea- 
son requirements  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  Prices 
on  iron  bars,  which  have  been  more  or  less  demoralized  for 
some  time,  are  now  reported  to  be  a  little  firmer.  We 
■quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.,  and  common  iron  bars  at  l.SO-;. 
to  1.40e..  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — Fresh  orders  are  only  for  small  lots,  while 
specitications  against  contracts  are  not  active.  When  any 
attractive  business  comes  up  discounts  are  usually  shaded. 
Regular  discounts  on  cold  rolled  steel  shafting  are  57  per 
cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52  per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads 
delivered  in  base  territory. 

Spelter. — New  business  is  slack,  while  prices  are  weak. 
Prime  grades  of  Western  are  quoted  nominally  at  5.30c., 
East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  oA2Y^.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  demand  is  light.  Specifica- 
tions against  •  ontracts  are  coming  in  well  from  some  sec- 
tions, but  not  so  freely  from  other  points.  Makers  of  hoops 
and  bands  are  not  operating  to  more  than  about  60  per  cent, 
of  capacity  at  present.  We  quote  steel  hoops  at  1.45c.  to 
1.50c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the 
present  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  are  only  for  such  quan- 
tities as  consumers  actually  require.  Specifications  against 
•contracts  in  March,  on  the  whole,  showed  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  February.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of 
merchant  steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows:  Iron  finished 
tire,  Vn  X  1V4  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes, 
1.55c. ;  planished  tire,  l.GOc. :  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base ;  toe 
calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex. 
1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring  steel, 
■2c.  ;■  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Like   all   other   lines   of   finished   material,   the  . 
new  demand  is  confined  to  small  lots.     Specifications  against 
contracts  are  not  satisfactory.     Regular  prices  on  structural 
rivets  are  l.OOc.  and  on  boiler  rivets  2c.,  but  are  shaded  on 
desirable  business. 

Wire  Products. — New  orders  and  specifications  against 
contracts  continue  heavy.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  active 
line  in  point  of  new  business  and  shipment  by  the  mills  on 
the  whole  list  of  finished  material.  Leading  mills  are  from 
two  weeks  to  a  mouth  or  more  behind  in  shipments,  espe- 
cially on  fencing  wire,  the  demand  for  which  is  abnormally 
heavy.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  .?2.10 :  painted. 
$1.80;  annealed  fence  wire.  $1.00:  galvanized,  .$1.90:  wire 
nails,  .$1.80.  and  cut  nails,  $1.70.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full 
freight  to  destination  added. 

Spilces. — To  avail  themselves  of  the  $1..5o  price  on 
spikes,  which  held  good  only  until  March  .31,  railroads  rushed 
in  specifications  against  their  contracts  at  a  larger  rate  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  one  leading  spike  maker  reporting 
that  it  received -specifications  for  railro.ad  spikes  in  the  last 
two  weeks  in  March  at  the   rale  of  1201)  to  1500  kegs  per 


day.     No  large  inquiries  are  now  in  the  market.     Prices  are 

now  as  follows : 

Railroad  Spikei. 

4Mi,  ;>  and  o-i  x  V.6 $1.60 

3,  SVj,  4,  4V.  and  5  x  ^ Extra  .10 

3Vi.  4  and  4i«  x  "/-e Extra  .20 

.3,  3%,  4  and  4>.4  x  % Extra  .3u 

2V4  X  % Extra  .40 

2%,  ::  and  :i>;.  X  Vie Extra  .60 

2  X  Vi« Extra  .80 

Boat  Spikes. 

%  in.  squai'.  12  to  24  In.  long Extra  .15 

%  In    square,     S  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

^5  in.  square.     0  to  16  in.  long Extra  .15 

Vi«  Id.  siiuare,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra  .20 

%  in.  s(|uare,     4  to  12  in.  long Extra  .30 

^/ia  in.  square,  4  to     S  in.  long Extra  .45 

H  in.  square.     4  to     .S  in.  long Extra  .75 

14  in.  square.     H  to     314  in.  long Extra  1.00 

%  and  '•/:r.  shorter  than  4  In.,  >4  cent  extra. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  inquiry  of  the  Guaranty  Pipe 
Line  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  50  to  00  miles  of  S 
and  10  in.  steel  pipe  for  a  gas  line  has  not  yet  been  closed. 
No  other  large  lines  are  actively  in  the  market,  but  a  good 
many  projects  that  will  take  a  large  tonnage  of  pipe  are 
talked  of.  The  demand  for  merchant  pipe  was  not  as  act:vi- 
iu  the  latter  part  of  March  as  it  had  been,  and  orders 
entered  by  the  mills  that  month  were  about  the  same  as  in 
February.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  given  on  a  prr- 
vious  page  are  said  to  be  quite  well   maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  report. 
Large  consumers  are  covered  and  are  specifying  against 
contracts  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way.  Prices  are  said  to 
be  more  or  less  open,  one  mill  selling  at  whatever  discounts 
it  desires. 

Col<e. — Prices  on  both  furnace  and  foundry  loke  are  a 
little  stronger,  although  new  inquiry  is  rather  light.  A 
Mahoning  Valley  bl.ist  furnace  interest  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  about  10.000  tons  a  month  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  deliveries  to  start  about  April  15.  The  output 
in  the  L'piier  and  Lower  Conuellsville  regions  last  week  was 
SOl.OtX)  tons,  a  .slight  increase  over  the  previous  week.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  at  about  $2 
for  prompt  shipment  and  $2.25  to  S2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven, 
for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  quote 
standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at 
$1.00  to  .$1.05,  and  for  delivery  over  the  next  six  months 
from  $1.80  to  $2  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  market  is  about  as 
dull  as  it  could  be.  and  it  is  evident  that  consumers  over- 
bought some  time  ago,  rejections  of  scrap  now  being  made 
that  under  other  conditions  would  not  take  place.  Dealers 
are  not  trying  to  force  sales  under  these  conditions.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  scrap  list  came  out  on  April  3  and  is  to 
close  on  April  1.").  It  offers  more  material  than  usual.  The 
greatest  declines  have  taken  place  in  prices  of  heavy  steel 
scrap,  bundled  sheet  scrap,  borings  and  turnings,  and  we 
have  reduced  our  quotations  on  these  grades.  Dealers  are 
now  quoting  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or 
elsewhere,  as  noted : 

Heavy    steel    scrap.    Steubenville,    Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon,  iMonessen  and  Pitts- 

burgli    delivery $1.'5.75  to  $14.00 

No.   1   foundry  cast 14.00  to  14.25 

No.  2  foundry  cast 13.25  to  13.50 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  pohit  of  ship- 
ment     9.50 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  Md 14..50 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 13.00 

Grate  bars 11.00 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 17.00  to  17.25 

Iron   car  axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 20.00  to  20.25 

Locomotive   axles 24.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast  iron  borings 8.75  to  9.00 

•Machine  shop  turnings 9.75  to  10.00 

Old  Iron  rails 16.00  to  10.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove  plate 11.00  to  11.25 

•  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

«  »  » 

Chicago 

FiSHEB  BmLDiNG,  April  5,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Railroad  buying  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  activity. 
Though  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  tonnage  of  truck 
fastenings,  an  inclination  to  hold  purchases  down  to  actual 
needs  of  the  day  seems  to  prevail.  The  extreme  quiet  in 
the  pig  iron  market  has  resulted  in  a  weakening  in  prices 
of  Southern  iron,  although  no  volume  of  new  business  has 
come  forward  as  a  result.  Wire  products  are  active  and 
show  good  healthy  country  conditions.  This  wholesome  sit- 
uation  is   further  demonstrated  by  cast  iron   pipe  activity. 
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caused  by  aumerous  small  municipalities  installing  water 
works  systems.  Siriictural  shapes  are  among  the  most 
active  items  in  the  market,  though  they  are  not  up  to  normal, 
and  fabricators  generally  could  easily  care  for  more  work. 
In  scrap  hardly  enough  trading  has  been  done  to  establish 
prices,  though  the  general   tendency  is  weakening. 

Pig  Iron. — The  perfect  calm  that  seems  to  havo  set- 
tled on  the  surface  of  the  pig  iron  market  has  not  been 
ruffled  by  sales  or  inquiries  of  note  this  week.  The  only 
apparently  healthful  inquiries  that  have  been  afloat  have 
either  sunk  or  drifted  out  of  sight,  and  to-day  not  even 
ripples  of  activity  are  current.  Recent  price  weakening 
rumors  in  Southern  iron  have  become  open,  and  $11,  Bir- 
mingham, is  now  being  quoted  for  both  second  and  third 
quarters.  Rumor  is  strong  that  this  price  has  been  named 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  without  obtaining  results. 
Some  furnaces  are  still  adhering  to  their  early  determina- 
tion to  avoid  sales  at  current  prices  for  last  hn'f  delivery, 
though  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  prices  vvii' 
be  unchanged  during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  April,  May  and  June  shipmcc;, 
Chicago  delivery  : 

Lake    Superior    charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern    coke    foundry,   No.    1 IC.OO  to    IQ.hn 

Northern   coke    foundry.    No.    2 15.50  to    16,00 

Northern    coke    foundry.   No.    3 15.25  to    15  7.5 

Northern    Scotch.   .\o.    1 16.50  to    J  7.00 

Southern   coke,    No.    1 35.85  to    ]  6.35 

Southern   coke.   No.   2 1 5.35  to    15.85 

Southern   coke.   No.   3 ]  5.10  to    15.60 

Southern   coke.   No.   4 14.85  to    15.35 

Southern   coke.   No.   1   soft 15.85  to    16.35 

Southern   coke,   No.   2   soft 15.35  to    15.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to    15.10 

Southern   mottled ' 14.60  to    15.10 

Malleable    Bessemer 15.50  to    16.00 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40  to    17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%.  .    17.90  to    18.40 

.Tackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .    18.90  to    19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.    19.90  to    20.40 

(By   Muil.) 

Billets. — Billets   in   this   district   find   an   active   market 

in  practically  no  place  outside  the  manufacture  of  car  axles, 

and  with  business  quiet  in  thai  field  no  sales  of  note  have 

been  made.     The  leading  interest  is  maintaining  its  price  of 

$30.60,  base,  Chicago,  and  the  price  on  open  hearth  rcroUing 

billets  remains  at  .$2.'5.0l),  base,  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — X  very  good  volume  of 
business  has  come  in  on  track  fastenings.  Spikes  and  bolts 
have  been  particularly  active  for  the  past  10  days,  and 
specifications  on  contracts  have  also  been  liberal.  Light  rails 
have  sold  freely,  and  about  10,000  tons  of  standard  sections 
have  been  booked  from  various  sources.  Prices  are  firm,  as 
follows :  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.70c.  to 
1.7-5c.,  base ;  track  bolts  with  .square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c., 
base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section  Bessemer 
rails,  1.28c. ;  open  liearth,  1.3-lc.  Light  rails.  40  to  45  lb., 
1.16c.  to  1.201'ic. ;  30  'to  35  lb.,  1.10V.C.  to  1.24c. ;  16,  20 
and  25  lb.,  1.26y2C.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb..  1.25c.  to  1.30%c.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Structural  Material. — New  business  on  structural  ma- 
terial has  been  somewhat  active  this  week,  the  principal 
item  being  11,000  tons,  which  will  go  into  the  Rothchild's 
Building  in  Chicago.  This  contract  was  let  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company.  Half  of  the  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year  and  the  remainder  in  1912.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  reported  to  have  purchased  4000  tons 
of  bridge  work.  The  Toledo  Furnace  Company  has  bought 
700  tons  of  material  for  its  ore  bins  and  testles.  The  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quiney  Railroad  is  out  with  an  inquiry 
for  600  tons  of  bridge  material.  Complaints  are  still  heard 
that  prices  are  not  being  firmly  maintained  by  fabricators. 
We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago : 
from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Plate  mills  are  running  at  but  little  better  than 
half  capacity  and  business  is  quiet.  Building  activities  are 
a  long  way  from  normal  in  ship  and  car  building  yards.  We 
quote  mill  prices,  1..58c.  to  1.63c.;  mill  prices,  1.80c.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Sheets. — There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  from 
that  of  a  week  ago.  Mills  are  still  running  at  about  60  per 
cent,  capacity,  with  but  a  small  volume  of  business  in  sight. 
We  quote  Chicago  prices,  carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28 
black  sheets,  2.38c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3..38c. ;  No.  10  blue 
annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10, 
2.10e.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28  black, 
2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — The  continued  depression  in  the  scrap  market 
and  the  slack  demand  have  put  bar  iron  back  in  the  rut 
from  which  it  had  such  a  hard  time  emerging  a  few  weeks 
ago.  There  is  only  a  fair  demand  for  steel  bars,  and  mills 
are  running  at  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  their  capacity  with 
no  great  volume  of  business  in  sight.  Prices  are  as  follows : 
Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.25c.  to  1.30c. ;  hard  steel 
bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chicago ;  from 
store,   soft  steel   bars,   1.80c.   to   1.90c. 


Wire  Products. — This  corner  of  the  market  is  unaf- 
fected by  rumors  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  or  by  the  dis- 
inclination of  railroad.s -to  buy.  The  small  community  and 
the  American  farmer  are  going  straight  ahead  with  the 
spring  work,  and  the  consumption  of  wire  products  con- 
tinues to  be  enormous  in  the  face  of  quietness  in  other 
branches  of  business.  With  the  opening  of  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  many  AVestern  buyers  will  begin  their 
usual  lake  and  rail  shipments,  and  specifications  are  ex- 
pected to  be  still  more  free  from  the  great  Northwest.  Job- 
bers' carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buy- 
ers, aie  as  follows:  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.7S-C . ;  wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c.;  gal- 
vanized, 2.28c. ;  polished  staples,  1.98c. ;  galvanized,  2.28c., 
all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Inquiries  have  been  very  free,  al- 
though large  specifications  have  not  been  numerous.  The 
leading  industry  has  closed  with  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  .R200  tons  of  6  to  16  in.  water  pipe.  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  ha.-,  purchased  between  600  and  700  toris  for  spring 
work  on  the  city  water  mains.  The  larger  gas  companies 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  bought  up,  and  the  numerous  orders 
for  this  material  are  coming  forward  from  the  smaller  con- 
cerns in  lots  of  from  1(X)  to  400  tons.  AVith  the  business 
already  closed  and  numerous  inquiries  on  their  books,  the 
leading  pipe  people  seem  justified  in  their  opinion  that  this 
year's  business  will  total  above  normal.  Healthy  country 
conditions  and  ease  in  money  have  helped  many  small  mu- 
nicipalities in  their  decision  to  build  water  works  this  season. 
A  bright  outlook  is  naturally  the  result.  Prices  remain 
firm,  per  net  ton.  Chicago  :  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50 ;  6  to 
12  in.,  $24..50;  16-in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas 
pipe. 

Old  ,'Vlaterial. — There  have  been  practically  no  changes 
in  the  prices  of  scrap  in  this  market,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  trading  to  establish  a  price. 
There  have  been  no  sales  worthy  of  mention  outside  the 
selling  of  the  Rock  Island  list  which  closed  March  28.  No.  1 
springs  on  this  list  brought  $10.70 ;  No.  1  busheling  sold  at 
$9.93 ;  locomotive  tires  for  $17.40,  and  No.  3  cast  at  .$9.35, 
all  at  seller's  tracks.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
sold  500  tons  of  car  wheels  at  $13.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  out  with  a  list  totaling  2500  tons, 
the  principal  item  of  which  is  1500  tons  of  rerolling  rails. 
The  Great  Northern  has  issued  a  new  list  amounting  to 
3000  tons  of  steel,  malleable  and  cast  scrap.  There  seems 
to  be  no  bottom,  to  the  market,  and  buyers  are  not  much  in 
evidence.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as  follow-s  per 
gross  ton  : 

Old  iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13  25  to  13  75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  f( 12.75  to  13!25 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,    sub- 
ject   to    inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13,25  to  13.75 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 11.50  to  12  00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cr.t  apart. .  11.75  to  12.25 

Shoveling  steel 1 1.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14  00  to  14  50 

Steel    angle    bars 11.00  to  ll.'so 

Iron    car   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.00  to  18.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 11  50  to  1''  00 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 10.50  to  llloO 

Steel   knuckles   and   couplers 10.50  to  1100 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17  00  to  17  .50 

Steel   axle   turnings §.00  to  8!50 

Machme  shop  turnings 6  50  to  7  00 

Cast  and   mixed  borings 5  25  to  575 

No.     1     busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.     2    busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.25  to  8  75 

Boiler    punchings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    least   scrap 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.75  to  10  25 

Railroad    malleable .• 11  00  to  1150 

.\gricultural   malleable 10.00  to  10.50 

Pipes  and  flues 8.50  to  9.00 

•-»-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  4,  1911. 
Iron  Ore.— It  is  very  probable  that  definite  action  re- 
garding ore  prices  for  1911  will  be  taken  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  leading  ore  firms  have  as  y.?t  given  the  matter 
no  forma!  consideration,  but  there  is  afeeling  among  them 
now  that  the  fixing  of  prices  should  not  be  delayed  much 
longer.  With  the  opening  of  navigation  near  at  hand,  ship- 
pers want  to  get  some  of  flieir  tonnage  moving  from  their 
mines  and  down  the  lakes,  and  they  feel  that  some  buying 
activity  can  be  stirred  up  by  disposing  of  the  price  question. 
There  is  already  some  demand  for  small  lots  of  certain  ores 
for  shipment  as  soon  as  boats  begin  to  move.  With  prices 
fixed,  however,  the  sale  of  only  a  limited  tonnage  is  expected 
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in  the  next  few  weeks.  As  yet  there  is  an  absolute  uncer- 
tainty whether  last  season's  prices  will  be  maintained  or 
whether  a  reduction  will  be  decided  upon.  Some  time  ago 
it  scomeii  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  prices  would 
be  cut  50c.  a  ton.  Strong  oppositiou  to  lowering  the  price, 
however,  has  come  from  furnace  interests  having  large  stocks 
of  ore  on  hand.  Various  estimates  of  the  movement  during 
1911  are  being  made,  but  a  fairly  liberal  prediction  places 
it  at  30,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with  42.000.000  tons  last 
year.  Ore  on  docks  April  1  is  estimated  at  7,745,000  tons. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  Uange  Bessemer,  $5 ; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  ^4.75 ;  Old  Range  nou- Bessemer,  $4.20 ; 
Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — Sales  the  past  week  were  limited  to  a  few 
small  lots.  Some  small  new  inquiries  came  out,  none  be- 
ing for  over  300  tons.  Larger  buyers  continue  to  hold  off. 
Several  who  have  been  feeling  the  market  on  prices  for 
foundry  iron  for  last  half  deliverj-  in  the  past  few  weeks 
have  deferred  their  purchases.  Some  sellers  look  for  an 
improvement  in  the  demand  as  soon  as  ore  prices  are  fixed 
■  for  the  year.  We  note  the  sale  of  500  tons  of  Southern 
iron  for  the  last  half  to  a  northern  Ohio  consumer.  Prices 
remain  stationary.  We  quote  No.  2  foundry  at  $13.75  to 
?14,  Cleveland  and  Valley  furnace,  for  the  second  quarter, 
and  $14.25  to  .$14.50  for  the  last  half.  For  prompt  ship- 
ment and  the  second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland, 
as  follows : 

Bessemer $15,90 

Northern  fnimdry,  Xo,  1 14. .50 

Northern  foundiy.  No.  2 14,25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray    forge 13. oO 

Southern  foundry.  No,  2 15.3.5 

.Jacksson  Co.  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — A  local  furnace  interest  has  just  contracted  for 
its  last  half  requirements,  aggregating  about  11.000  tons  a 
month.  The  foundrj  coke  market  is  very  quiet.  There  is 
some  demand  for  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment,  but  little 
inquiry  for  contracts  for  the  last  half.  We  quote  standard 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.00  to  .$1.05  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  .$1.7.5  to  .$2  for  the  last 
half.  Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  held  at  .$2  for  iirompt 
shipment,  and  -$2,25  to  .$2..'ill   for  the  second   half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Business  continues  fairly 
good  in  tini.«hed  lines,  but  most  selling  agencies  report  a 
slight  falling  off  in  tonnage  as  compared  with  the  previous 
few  weeks.  There  is  a  good  volume  of  orders,  but  they  are 
for  small  tonnages,  buyers  specifying  for  only  their  early 
requirements.  Some  good  steel  bar  specifications  have  come 
from  rivet  manufacturers.  Xo  new  structural  orders  or  in- 
quiries for  round  tonnages  have  developed,  but  it  is  an- 
nounced that  specifications  will  be  out  in  a  few  days  for 
the  Statler  Hotel  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  in  Cleve- 
land. A  few  of  the  agricultural  implement  makers  in  this 
territory  have  been  feeling  the  market  on  prices  for  new 
Bteel  bar  contracts,  but  it  is  expected  that  these  interests 
will  buy  somewhat  later  than  usual  this  season.  The  build- 
ing outlook  is  very  satisfactory  in  Cleveland,  and  a  good 
demand  is  expected  for  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  as  well 
as  small  lots  of  structural  material.  Little  business  is  com- 
ing from  the  railroads  at  present.  Prices  on  steel  bars, 
plates  and  structural  material  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  sheets  and  regular  prices  appear 
to  be  maintained.  The  demand  for  iron  bars  continues  light. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  1.30c.,  at  mill,  being  the  minimum 
quotation. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  quiet,  but  prices 
are  steady  and  fairly  firm.  Dealers  do  not  expect  the  pres- 
ent lull  to  be  of  long  duration,  and  are  generally  declining 
to  offer  scrap  at  any  concession  from  recent  price  quotations. 
Heavy  §teel  scrap  is  usually  held  by  dealers  at  $13.25, 
which  is  about  2.5c.  a  ton  more  than  local  mills  seem  willing 
to  pay.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  closed  April  4  on 
its  usual  list.  Other  railroad  lists  out  are  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  close  April  5  and  the  Xew  York  Central  to  close 
April  7.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f,o,b,  Cleveland,  are 
as  follows : 

Old  stee!   rails '. $14,00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 19,50  to  20,00 

Heavy   melting  steel 13.00  to  13.25 

Old  car  wheels 13,00  to  13,50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 22,50  to  23.50 

.Agricultural  malleable 12,00  to  12.50 

Railroad   malleable 13.00  to  13.50 

Light  bandied  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8,50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f ,o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron   car  axles $21.00  to  $21,50 

Cast   borings 6,50  to  7.00 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .  7.25  to  7.75 

Steel  axle  turnings 9,00  to  9.25 

No.   1   busheling 11.00  to  11,50 

No,   1   railroad  wrought 13,00  to  13,25 

No.  1  cast 11,75  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 11.00  to  11.26 

Bundled  tin  scrap 1 1 .00  to  11.50 


Philadelphia 

Phii.,\delphi.\,  P.\.,  April  4,  I'Jll, 
Outside  of  a  continued  inquiry  for  structural  uiaterial,  the 
local  market  drags.  The  movement  in  pig  iron  has  been  less 
active.  Practically  no  change  in  billets,  sheets  or  bars  is 
reported,  although  prices  for  iron  bars  are  not  quite  so 
strong.  Coke  is  quiet.  Little  demand  for  old  material  is 
reported,  and  prices  show  a  further  decline. 

Iron  Ore. — Negotiations  are  still  pending  for  considera- 
ble quantities  of  Swedish  ore,  but  close  slowly.  Importations 
at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  April  1  include  20,235  tons 
of  Swedish  ore.  valued  at  $92,81t5,  and  lfi,400  tons  of  Cuban, 
valued  at  $45,100. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  have  been  of  an  unimportant 
character,  although  negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  round 
block  of  low  grade  iron,  and  bids  have  gone  in  against  an 
inquiry  for  1200  to  2400  tons  of  charcoal  iron  and  '2000  to 
4000  tons  of  coke  foundry  iron  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's requirements  at  Altoona  in  April,  May  and  June,  In 
foundry  grades  sales  have  been  confined  to  small  and  mod- 
erate lots,  for  prompt  and  second  quarter  delivery,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $15.5()  to  .$16  for  the  usual  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania brands  of  No.  2  X  foundry.  Efforts  are  still  being 
uqietly  made  to  effect  purchases  for  third  quarter,  and  even 
later  delivery,  but  outside  of  taking  care  of  some  of  their 
regular  customers,  scud's  refuse  to  consider  such  inquiries, 
and  will  not  openly  name  a  price  for  shipment  beyond  the 
second  quarter,  although  it  is  believed  that  business  has 
been  quietly  done  at  tbe  top  range  of  present  quotations.  In 
Virginia  foundry  iron  the  movement  being  confined  to  odd 
lots  for  either  prompt  or  near  future  delivery,  for  which 
producers  name  $13,  furnace,  for  either  No.  2  X  or  No.  2 
plain  grades.  The  leading  interest  is  not  holding  ont  as 
strongly  for  an  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  for  second  quarter 
delivery,  and  it  is  reported  that  $13,  furnace,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  it  for  April  shipment.  One  of  the  leading  cast 
iron  pipe  iron  makers  in  this  district  is  still  negotiating  for 
a  large  block  of  low  grade  Southern  iron,  but  orders  have 
not  yet  been  placed.  There  is  still  some  demand  for  forge 
iron  for  rolling  mill  purposes,  but  no  fresh  sales  are  re- 
ported. Northern  forge  iron  is  steadily  becoming  less  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  are  being  very  firmly  held  at  $14.75  to  $15.25, 
delivered.  In  a  few  instances  sales  have  been  made  at  the 
top  of  the  market.  No  inquiry  for  basic  iron  is  reported 
and  quotations  are  nominal.  Low  phosphorus  iron  has  been 
sold  in  small  lots  at  prices  within  the  present  range  of  the 
market,  but  there  is  little  inquiry  worth  mentioning.  No 
weakness  in  prices  in  this  district  is  to  be  observed.  Con- 
sumers are  taking  deliveries  freely,  and  the  statistical  posi- 
tion in  this  territory  promises,  from  preliminary  reports, 
to  be  more  favorable.  Quotations  are.  unchanged,  the  fol- 
lowing range  being  named  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards 
in  this  vicinity,  during  the  second  quarter : 

Eastern   Pennsylvania.   No,  2  X  foundry  .$15,50  to  $16,00 

Eastern    Pennsylvania.   No.   2   plain,...  15.25  to  15, .50 

Virginia  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16,00 

Virginia  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16,00 

Gray    forge 14.75  to  15.25 

Basic     15,25  to  15.50 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.50  to  22,00 

Ferromanganese. — There  has  been  little  fresh  demand 
in  this  district,  and  sellers  are  quoting  .?.37,25,  Baltimore, 
for  small  lots  for  second  quarter,  and  $37,50  for  second 
half  deliveries.  This  price  would  no  doubt  be  materially 
shaded  on  any  sizable  business. 

Billets. — Small  orders  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  consumers  show  no  indication  of  coming  into  the 
market  for  large  lots  for  extended  delivery.  Aggregate  busi- 
ness coming  to  the  mills  shows  little  variation  and  the  rate 
of  production  is  unchanged.  Open  hearth  rolling  billots  are 
quoted  at  $"2.").4U,  with  ordinary  forging  billets  at  $.30.40,  for 
early  delivery  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Operations  in  the  finishing  departments  at 
some  of  the  Eastern  miUs  show  a  decline  from  the  recent 
high  rate.  This  has. been  due  more  to  the  smaller  size  of 
orders  than  to  any  decrease  in  their  number.  The  demand 
still  covers  very  fully  the  general  range  of  consumption. 
There  is  a  very  good  volume  of  business  in  sight,  particularly 
in  plates  for  structural  work.  The  prospect  of  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  lioat  plates  is  also  considered  favorable. 
Quotations  are  being  firmly  maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum 
for  ordinary  plates,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Structural  Material. — A  very  encouraging  volume  of 
inquiry  is  noted.  Fabricators  report  an  increased  demand 
for  material  for  buildings  requiring  from  50  to  a  few  hundred 
tons,  with  an  occasional  larger  specification.  The  structural 
work  for  Alexander  Brothers'  new  building  in  this  city,  350 
tons,  is  up,  and  bids  have  gone  in  against  1(X)0  tons  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.  A 
very  good  demand  for  miscellaneous  plain  shapes  for  building 
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purposes  is  also  to  be  noted.  Eastern  shape  mills  continue 
to  operate  around  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  capacity.  While 
prices  of  plain  shapes  are  being  maintained  at  1.55c.,  mini- 
mum, delivered  in  this  district,  fabricated  material  is  stUl 
reported  as  beng  very  low  and  competition  for  business  keen. 

Sheets. — Mills  continue  to  take  sufficient  day  to  day 
business  to  enable  them  to  operate  for  the  most  part  at 
full  capacity,  but  there  is  still  an  absence  of  any  demand 
for  extended  delivery,  current  orders  being  small  and  for 
prompt  shipment.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  named 
for  early  deliverv  by  Eastern  mills :  Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c. ; 
Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ; 
No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  refined  iron  bars  is  less  pro- 
nounced, and,  while  quotations  are  unchanged,  there  is  an 
apparent  tendency  toward  price  shading  on  the  part  of 
some  mills  for  business  of  a  desirable  character.  A  slightly 
better  inquiry  for  steel  bars  is  reported.  For  business  of 
an  ordinary  character  l.oT^/^c.  to  1.45c.  is  named  for  re- 
fined iron  bars,  and  1.55c.  for  steel  bars,  delivered  in  this 
territory. 

Coke. — Transactions  have  been  confined  closely  to 
prompt  lots,  both  in  furnace  and  foundry  grades.  Con- 
sumers are  holding  back  on  contracts,  as  they  can  usually 
pick  up  spot  lots  at  price  concessions.  Producers  are  not  forc- 
ing business  at  present  prices  for  forward  delivery.  Prompt 
foundry  coke  has  sold  at  .?2,  at  oven,  while  for  forward  de- 
livery ^2.20  to  $2.40  is  named.  Moderate  sales  of  spot  fur- 
nace coke  are  reported  at  $1.60,  at  oven ;  for  extended  de- 
liveries $1.70  to  §1.90  represents  the  range  of  the  market. 
For  delivery  in  this  territory  the  full  range  of  quotations, 
per  net  ton,  is  about  as  follows : 

ConnellsviUe    furnace    coke $3.75  to  $4.05 

Foundry    coke 4.15  to    4.55 

MounTain   furnace  coke 3.35  to    3.65 

Foundry    coke 3.75  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  extremely  dull  and  prices 
continue  to  move  downward.  Consumers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  pretty  well  supplied  and  place  orders  only  when  bar- 
gains are  available.  Railroad  lists  are  about  of  the  usual 
character,  and  until  they  are  cleaned  up  the  buying  in  the 
general  market  is  expected  to  be  light.  The  top  of  the  mar- 
ket for  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  is  about  $13.75,  delivered, 
and  odd  lots  may  be  picked  up  at  25c.  less,  but  sellers  are 
not  offering  material  at  that  level.  Both  borings  and  turn- 
ings show  a  decline  on  light  trading.  In  fact,  the  whole 
list  is  weak.  The  following  range  of  prices,  while  to  some 
extent  nominal,  about  represents  the  market  for  deliveries  in 
buyers'  yards,  eastern  Penn.sylvania  and  nearby  points. 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c. 
to  $1.85  per  gross  ton : 

No   1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.50  to  $13.75 

Old   steel   rails,    rerolling 14.50  to  15.00 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    17.75  to  18.25 

Old    steel    axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old   iron   axles to  . . . .  • 

Old    iron    rails 18.00  to  1S.50* 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 16.25  to  16.75 

Wrought  Iron  pipe 13.75  to  14.25 

No.  1  forge  Are 11.75  to  12.25 

No.  2  light  Iron 7.50  to  8.00* 

Wrought    turnmgs 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast   borings 8.50  to  9.00 

Machinery    cast 14.00  to  14.50 

Railroad    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Grate   bars 12.00  to  12.50 

Stove   plate 10.50  to  11.00 

*  Nominal. 

»  ■  » 

Birmingham 

BiBMINGHAM,  Ala.,  April  3,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Without  doubt  there  has  been  some  slowing 
down  in  the  pig  iron  market,  as  far  as  sales  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  concerned.  When  it  was  found  that  a 
price  of  $11,  Birmingham,  could  be  made  effective,  the  pur- 
chasers felt  apparently  that  there  was  no  great  reason  to 
show  undue  anxiety  about  covering  requirements  ahead. 
The  result  has  been  a  lessened  demand,  though  shipments  on 
old  orders  continue  to  move  out  at  a  most  satisfactory  rate. 
There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  disposition  to 
make  a  concession  below  the  established  figure  of  $11,  even 
for  prompt  shipment.  And  where  reports  to  that  effect  are 
heard  it  generally  means  that  the  iron  was  bought  by  analysis 
or  else  was  not  fully  up  by  analysis  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standard  for  the  grade.  Some  of  the  larger  buyers 
still  have  inquiries  before  this  market,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  are  only  "  feelers,"  and  it  is  believed  that  at  any  con- 
cession contracting  might  be  made  for  large  tonnages  run- 
ning through  the  year.  The  market  for  Southern  charcoal 
iron  shows  decided  strength :  some  good  contracts  have  been 
entered.  Prices  for  this  iron  remain  very  firm  indeed.  The 
month  of  March  will  have  shown  but  little  change  in   the 


producing  rate  over  that  of  February.  Those  furnaces  now 
operating  have  for  some  months  had  the  best  of  picked  ma- 
terial and  all  the  stacks  in  blast  seem  to  be,  according  to 
best  reports,  holding  to  steady  records.  Stocks  are  expected 
to  show  a  still  further  decrease. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Several  contracts  for  small  filling  in 
orders  were  booked  by  Alabama  pipe  producers  the  week 
past,  mostly  from  the  Central  West.  No  reports  are  made 
of  any  lettings  of  consequence.  Prices  remain  about  as  for 
the  week  previous.  Production  is  still  less  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  It  is  felt  that  at  present  figures  there  is 
really  no  incentive  to  increase  production,  though  this  could 
be  done  to  a  fair  degree  on  short  notice  should  the  demand 
justify.  Prices  quoted  are  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  on  board 
cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $23 ;  S  to  12  in.,  $22 ;  over  12-in.,  aver- 
age $21,  with  $1  higher  for  gas  pipe.  These  figures  really 
represent  quite  an  advance  in  the  asking  prices  over  those 
prevailing  for  December  and  are  indicative  of  the  very  much 
stronger  feeling  that  cast  iron  pipe  should  not  be  sold  on  a 
basis  devoid  of  any  profit. 

Old  Material. — There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  cer- 
tain grades  of  scrap,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  a  better 
feeling  will  soon  pervade  the  entire  list.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  buyers  are  quietly  pickmg  up  all  lots  to  be  had 
on  a  bargain  figure  basis.  Dealers  report  prices  approxi- 
mately as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  on  cars  Birmingham : 

Old  iron   a.xles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.  1    railroad   wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  1   machinery 10.00  to  10.50 

No.  1  steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 


The  Blast  Furnace  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  spent  several  days  in  this  district  last  week,  and 
very  thoroughly  investigated  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  South,  and  particularly  fur- 
nace practice  here.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
raw  material  and  its  better  preparation  in  this  particular 
district. 

L.  E.  Pattou  has  been  made  resident  manager  of  Hick- 
man. Williams  &  Co.  here,  succeeding  T.  L.  Powell,  resigned 
to  go  in  other  business  for  himself  in  Chicago. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  April  3.  1911. 

Building  permits  for  March  increased  over  the  previous 
month,  and  the  business  of  local  fabricators  is  better.  Job- 
bers of  iron  and  heavy  hardware  are  feeling  the  improvement 
usual  in  the  spring.  Pig  iron  is  quiet,  and  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  coke.  Railroads  are  buying  some  track  fasten- 
ings, but  rails  are  quiet.  The  commercial  demand  for  fin- 
ished metals  was  good  the  past  week. 

Pig  Iron. — The  leading  sales  agencies  are  unanimous 
regarding  the  dullness  of  the  market,  both  with  respect  to 
inquiries  and  sales.  The  consensus  of  opiuion,  with  both 
commission  houses  and  merchant  sellers,  is  that,  owing  to 
the  activity  of  the  past  three  months,  a  let  up  in  the  de- 
mand, temporarily,  is  normal,  and  to  be  expected.  There 
being  no  signs  of  an  advance  in  prices  buyers  see  no  reason 
to  anticipate  their  wants  materially  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
likely  some  are  waiting  to  close  contracts  for  their  finished 
products  before  adding  to  their  purchases  for  future  deliv- 
ery. Buyers  of  fiuished  products  in  turn  are  to  some  ex- 
tent awaiting  developments  at  Washington.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. We  quote  No.  2  Southern  foundry  at  $11,  Bir- 
mingham, for  shipment  over  the  second  and  third  quarter, 
and  $11.50  for  fourth  quarter;  No.  2  Northern  foundry, 
$14,  Iron  ton,  Ohio,  for  shipment  over  the  second  quarter, 
and  $14.50  for  last  half  delivery. 

Coke. — Beyond  a  jobbing  demand,  no  transactions  are 
reported.  .-Vn  inquiry  for  a  large  tonnage  for  shipment  over 
the  last  half  is  mentioned.  Specifications  on  contracts  are 
coming  in  freely,  and  the  situation  is  regarded  as  fairly 
satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  quite  large  volume  of  business 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Prices  are  unchanged. 
We  quote  for  selected  ConnellsviUe  72-hour  foundry,  for 
shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  $2.25  per  net 
ton,  at  oven;  carload  lots  25c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  structural 
material  is  improving.  Sijecificatious  in  steel  .bars  are  hold- 
ing up  well,  and  there  is  more  inquiry  from  jobbers.  There 
is  a  heavy  demand  for  track  fasteners.  A  new  structure  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  require  400  tons  of  steel  bars. 

Old  Material.— The  market  is  at  a  standstill.  Business 
is  only  possible  at  prices  that  holders  will  not  accept,  and 
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L'ven  trading  among  dealers  is  very  light.  Stocks  are  quite 
large  and  accumulating,  but  holders  believe  that  an  advance 
may  come  about  in  the  near  future.  The  Jlissouri  Pacific 
is  out  with  a  list  of  1500  tons  of  miscellaneous  scrap,  and 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  with  one  of  900  tons.  Prices 
are  weaker  and  in  some  items  lower.  We  quote  dealers' 
prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Ix)uis : 

Old  iron  rails $13.50  to  S14.00 

Old  sleel  rails,  rerolling 12.75  to  13.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.75  to  12.25 

Uelaylng   rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  Inspectiiin 23.50  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy    melting   steel    scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  11.00  to  ll.,50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  fish  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron  car  axles IS.OO  to  18.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  18.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Railway  springs 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed   borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.  1  busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  S.OO  to  8.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad    malle.iblc 9.00  to  9.50 

Agricultural    malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Pipes  and  flues S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Machine  shop  turnings 7.00  to  7.50 


The  Sligo  Iron  Store  Company  will  build  an  addition  to 
its  warehouse  at  Sixth  and  O'Falleu  streets,  to  accommodate 
its  increasing  business. 

■ <  >  » 

Cincinnati 

CiKCiXNATi.  Ohio,  April  5.  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Following  its  erratic  course  developed  lately, 
the  Southern  market  shows  considerable  improvement  over 
the  previous  week,  both  in  the  matter  of  tonnage  shipped 
and  booked.  It  is  estimated  that  the  depletion  in  furnace 
stocks  in  the  Birmingham  district  proper  in  March  was  over 
40,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  February,  which  is  an  indication  that  iron  on  con- 
tracts is  moving  freely.  New  contracts  for  No.  2  South- 
ern foundry  include  one  for  2100  tons  at  $11,  furnace,  ship- 
ments to  run  through  the  next  four  months.  For  prompt 
shipment  and  at  the  same  price  a  nearby  consumer  bought 
1000  tons  of  No.  2  soft,  and  for  July  to  December  delivery 
a  Michigan  manufacturer  took  1200  tons  of  a  well-known 
brand  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry  and  at  no  advance  in 
price.  This  same  figure  was  inserted  in  a  number  of  con- 
tracts for  100  to  300  tons,  with  deliveries  ranging  from 
April  to  September.  For  May  shipment  an  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania firm  purchased  1000  tons  of  Southern  gray  forge  at 
§10.  Birmingham.  Northern  iron  continues  quiet,  but  there 
has  been  no  weakening  in  prices.  Inquiries  before  the  trade 
include  one  from  northern  Ohio  for  1300  tons  of  either 
Northern  or  Southern  No.  2  foundry  for  second  quarter 
movement.  Others  from  the  same  district  call  for  300  tons 
and  700  tons  for  prompt  and  last  half  shipment,  respective- 
ly. There  is  no  shading  in  prices  in  this  market,  and  for 
prompt  and  second  quarter  shipment  we  quote  No.  2  foundry 
at  .$11,  Birmingham,  and  $14.  Ironton,  although  several  pro- 
ducers are  extending  deliveries  through  the  third  quarter, 
and  there  are  a  few  Southern  furnaces  willing  to  take  on 
contracts  for  (he  entire  year  at  the  present  spot  shipment 
quotation.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as 
follows,  for  fir.st  quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry ,  13^75 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 13  50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 14^25 

Southern   gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  3 14!70 

Standard  Southern   car  wheel 2o!25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

{By   Mail.) 

Coke. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  rush  among 
foundry  coke  consumers  to  make  any  long-time  contracts, 
though  a  few  have  signed  up  for  a  future  supply.  There  is 
the  usual  amount  of  buying  to  fill  immediate  requirements. 
Furnace  coke  is  also  moving  slowly,  and  while  contracts 
are  reported  from  other  districts  none  has  been  closed  here. 
Furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  is  quotable  at  $1.55  ;o 
$1.65  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  in  the  Wise  County,  Pocahontas 
and  Connellsville  districts,   and   the  uniform   spot  shipment 


price  for  foundry  coke  is  $2,  with  the  usual  premium  of 
1.5c.  to  25c.  per  ton  asked  for  future  shipment. 

Finished  Material. — Structural  material  is  still  in  the 
lead,  and  the  past  week  ended  with  a  number  of  mill  agen- 
cies showing  a  fair  tonnage  booked,  and  the  inquiries  this 
week  coming  in  are  encouraging.  Steel  bars  are  slow  sell- 
ers, and  hoops  and  bands  are  barely  holding  their  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  railroad  track  material  has  recently  been  a 
good  salable  commodity.  Mill  prices  are  unchanged  at  1.40c., 
I?ittsburgh,  and  local  warehouse  quotations  are  around  l.S.'.c. 
to  1.05c. 

Old  Material. — Prices  have  slumped  on  all  grades  of 
scrap.  Consumers  are  stocked  up,  and  one  large  local  user 
has  its  side  track  full  of  cars  loaded  with  scrap  iron.  Ixical 
buyers'  yards  are  also  stocked  up,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  situation  will  improve  very  soon.  Prices  for 
delivery  in  buyers'  yards  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are 
as  follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.75  to  5.25 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 10.50  to  11.00 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 7.50  to  8.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  sci;ap,  gross  ton S.OO  to  9.00 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.00  to  15.00 

Relaying  rails.  .lO  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 11.50  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton..  10.50  to  11.00 

•  ■  » 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1911. 

In  some  departments  a  slightly  stronger  buying  move- 
ment has  been  noted'  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the  improve- 
ment has  been  neither  as  great  nor  as  general  as  conditions 
through  the  State  would  seem  to  warrant.  Merchants  are 
buying  in  a  very  conservative  way.  and  the  small  jobbing 
trade,  which  is  usually  active  in  March,  has  just  commenced 
to  revive.  A  few  large  orders  are  coming  out.  however,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  rather  indefinite  inquiries  in  the  market 
which  may  materially  increase  the  April  tonnage.  Con- 
siderable business  is  expected  within  the  next  few  weeks 
from  the  mountain  mines,  and  the  approach  of  the  fruit 
season  may  also  bring  out  more  demand  in  some  lines.  Pub- 
lic service  corporations  and  municipalities  are  among  the 
principal  buyers  at  present.  Money  is  tight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  disbursement  of  the  exposition  funds  has  not 
commenced,  but  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  appear  to 
be  in  good  condition. 

Bars. — The  market  still  appears  to  be  somewhat  unset- 
tled, owing  to  competition  between  Eastern,  foreign  and 
Pacific  Coast  materials.  Foreign  bats  can  be  placed  in  the 
harbor  at  about  1.65c. ;  and,  while  merchants  are  buying  in 
only  a  limited  way  for  future  delivery,  their  stocks  have  been 
materially  increased  by  recent  arrivals.  A  considerable  ton- 
nage of  bars  from  Irondale,  Wash.,  has  also  been  delivered 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  supplies  held  here  are  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  current  requirements.  Orders  booked 
by  Eastern  interests  are  mostly  of  a  sorting-up  nature.  The 
demand  for  reinforcing  bars  is  increasing  all  along  the  coast. 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  placed  an  order  last  week,  and  will 
receive  bids  on  another  lot  March  31.  New  figures  will  be 
taken  shortly  on  reinforced  concrete  barrack  buildings  for 
the  navy  yards  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, T.  H.  Locally,  a  lot  of  bars  will  be  required  for  a  con- 
crete viaduct  in  Mission  street.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
a  large  amount  of  concrete  bridge  work  in  California.  So 
far  the  jobbing  price  of  soft  steel  has  not  advanced,  but  there 
is  a  rather  firm  feeling  in  the  market.  Bars  from  store,  San 
Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2c.  for  both  iron  and  steel. 

Structural  Material. — The  movement  is  fairly  active, 
but  more  work  of  a  notable  nature  having  been  let  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  northern  cities  than  in  San  Francisco.  There 
are  several  good  inquiries  in  the  market  ehre,  most  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  before,  but  there  is  considerable  delay 
in  the  actual  letting  of  contracts.  A  good  volume  of  small 
work,  however,  is  coming  out  all  the  time,  being  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  local  fabricators.  The  outlook  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  vicinity  is  considered  good.  Bridge  work  has  been 
a  more  important  item  than  usual  on  the  coast,  and  several 
large  jobs  of  this  nature  are  still  in  prospect.  The  inquiry 
for  the  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage  is  now  in  the  market,  and 
specifications  for  the  Oakland  City  Hall  will  be  out  about 
the  first  of  the  month.  Figures  are  being  taken  on  the  Se- 
curity Bank  Building.  Oakland,  about  450  tons.  The  Bank- 
ers' Investment  Company  is  planning  a  large  building  on 
Market  street,  near  Geary.  Competitive  plans  are  being 
solicited  for  the  United  States  Subtreasury  Building.  The 
Los  Angeles  Investment  Company  has  applied  for  a  permit  to 
erect  a  14-story  building,  but  the  permit  was  refused.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  the  new  Clunic  Theater  at  Sacra- 
mento.    Bids  have  been  taken  on  a  small  bridge  at  San  Luis 
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Obispo,  aud  there  is  an  iucjuiry  amouuting  to  some  360  tons 
for  two  bridges  in  Ventura  county.  Bids  on  the  American 
Kiver  bridge,  at  Auburn,  Cal.,  will  be  opened  April  4. 
Beams  and  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  from  store,  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  quoted  at  2.65c. 

Rails. — The  movement  of  standard  sections  this  month 
has  been  satisfactory  in  comparison  with  the  same  period 
last  year,  though  business  has  failed  to  materialize  on  a  good 
many  inquiries.  Jlore  activity  is  expected  in  April.  Nu- 
merous orders  for  light  rails  have  been  placed  recently,  and 
as  some  of  the  largest  prospective  consumers  are  still  to  be 
heard  from,  the  outlook  is  decidedly  favorable.  Specifications 
have  been  completed  for  tubular  sieel  trolley  poles,  spikes 
and  track  plates  for  the  Geary  street  line,  on  which  bids 
will  be  received  next  week.  The  town  of  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
is  planning  a  double-track  belt  harbor  road.  It  is  reported 
that  the  .Southern  Pacific  will  shortly  lay  two  additional 
tracks  on  its  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Redwood  City. 
The  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway  has  been  reorgan- 
ized with  increased  capital,  with  the  intention  of  adding  a  50- 
mile  extension  to  the  30-miIe  line  now  being  laid.  The  ex- 
tension, if  built,  will  end  at  Stockton,  Cal.  The  Oakland 
Traction  Company  has  ordered  1000  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

Sheets. — The  jobbing  trade  in  black  and  galvanized 
sheets  is  improving  slowly.  Several  of  the  leading  consum- 
ing industries  are  in  good  shape,  but  riveted  pipe  is  rather 
quiet.  Some  large  inquiries  are  coming  up,  and  an  active 
movement  is  expected. 

Plates. — Prospective  improvements  to  gas  works  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  tonnage  of  tank  plates,  but  the  market 
at  present  is  quiet.  The  use  of  concrete  for  oil  storage  tanks 
is  apparently  increasing,  and  the  demand  for  steel  for  the 
larger  storage  projects  is  accordingly  curtailed. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Conditions  in  this  department  are 
highly  unsatisfactory,  without  any  apparent  reason.  While 
building  is  generally  active  throughout  the  State,  the  usual 
improvement  in  the  distributive  trade  in  March  has  failed  to 
appear,  and  merchants  are  accordingly  buying  only  on  a  very 
small  .scale.  Bookings  by  representatives  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturers  have  been  even  smaller  than  in  Febru- 
ary. There  has  been  no  important  business  in  the  oil  fields, 
though  inquiries  from  that  quarter  are  increasing,  and  some 
good  orders  may  develop  within  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
tonnage  taken  by  water  companies  has  been  fairly  large,  but 
not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  in  other  lines. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  demand  continues  active  in  all  the 
coast  .states,  and  a  few  fairly  large  orders  have  been  booked 
recently,  though  most  of  the  business  is  in  small  lots.  The 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the  town  of  Porter- 
ville,  Cal.,  have  placed  their  orders  with  the  United  States 
Pipe  Company.  A  number  of  large  projects  are  under  way. 
for  which  the  pipe  has  not  yet  been  provided.  Considerable 
pipe  will  be  required  shortly  at  Portland  and  Albany,  Ore., 
and  a  gas  company  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
lot  of  pipe.  Bids  will  be  taken  shortly  for  several  Govern- 
ment water  plants,  including  those  at  Fort  Ruger,  at  Hono- 
lulu ;  Fort  McDowell,  San  Francisco ;  Fort  Baker,  in  Marin 
county,  Cal.,  and  a  42-in.  circulator  pipe  for  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  no  animation  to  the  market  for 
foundry  iron,  most  of  the  local  foundries  working  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  though  some  slight  indications  of  improvement 
are  noted.  Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  the  figures  on 
foreign  iron  depending  largely  on  conditions  of  sale.  Import- 
ers are  asking  .$23  for  English,  Continental  and  Chinese 
foundry  iron,  and  No.  2  Southern  foundry  iron  is  quoted 
at  $21  to  .$22. 

Old  Material. — The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  scrap 
has  fallen  below  expectations,  and  the  local  market  is  very 
dull.  Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  steel  scrap  here,  a  ship- 
ment of  1000  tons  is  being  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  2500  tons 
has  been  sold  for  shipment  to  Genoa,  Italy.  Cast  scrap  is 
still  scarce,  but  no  large  lots  are  wanted,  and  there  is  not 
enough  demand  to  cause  any  advance.  There  is  no  movement 
of  any  consequence  in  either  wrought  scrap  or  old  rails. 
Prices  are  quoted  as  follows :  Cast  iron  scrap,  per  net  ton, 
$18 ;  steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $11  to  $12 ;  wrought 
scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to  $15 :  rerolling  rails,  per  net  ton, 
$15. 


The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  March  23,  1911. 
The  position  of  the  iron  market  has  certainly  not  grown 
•clearer  in  the  past  two  weeks.  It  seems  rather  to  have 
grown  more  involved  and  uncertain.  To  say  that  prices  have 
weakened,  yet  that  there  is  also  talk  of  raising  pig  iron 
prices,  is  to  give  some  measure  of  the  contrary  tendencies 
m  the  market.  The  last  trading  day  on  the  Dii'sseldorf  Ex- 
•  change  saw  a   drop  of  steel  bar  quotations,  which   are  now 


105  to  110  marks,  as  compared  with  112  to  115  marks  at  the 
last  previous  quotation  January  20.  Hoops  and  bands  also 
dropped  to  135  to  140  marks,  as  against  140  to  145  marks. 
English  No.  3  foundry  was  quoted  at  OS  to  70  marks,  deliv- 
ered at  Ruhrort.  as  compared  with  69  to  71  marks,  and  Lux- 
emburg basic  iron  at  52  to  53  marks,  against  52  to  54  marks. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  to-morrow  to  raise  the  prices  of  pig 
iron,  there  being  a  strong  favorable  sentiment  in  the  syndi- 
cate. The  report  given  out  by  the  Diisseldorf  Exchange  said 
that  the  calls  for  delivery  of  pig  iron  remain  very  brisk,  and 
that  an  active  business  is  also  doing  in  other  products  at 
existing  prices.  Thus  there  are  evidently  contrary  tendencies 
in  the  market.  Similar  news  also  comes  from  Belgium, 
where  advancing  prices  had  been  announced  for  several 
weeks ;  but  last  week  reductions  of  6d.  in  the  export  price 
of  bars,  rivet  stock,  and  ship  angles,  and  Is.  in  wire  rods 
were  reported  from  Antwerp. 

The  failure  of  the  efforts  to  continue  the  bar  convention 
has,  upon  the  whole,  not  had  so  great  an  effect  as  had  been 
looked  for.  Some  of  the  smaller  concerns,  indeed,  are  selling 
at  heavily  cut  prices  but  the  great  producers  of  the  West 
are  refusing  to  make  any  substantial  reduction,  for  the  home 
trade  at  least.  The  lower  prices  quoted  above  for  the  Diis- 
seldorf Exchange  are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  prices  already 
existing  in  the  open  market.  However,  it  is  asserted  that 
some  of  the  smaller  producers  are  taking  orders  for  bars  at  as 
low  as  100  marks,  and  in  some  cases  even  lower.  Of  course 
such  prices  are  made  only  by  mills  short  of  work ;  but  the 
great  establishments  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  are  mostly 
well  supplied  with  bar  orders  and  feel  no  necessity  to  join 
in  the  price  cutting.  The  export  business  in  bars  even  shows 
a  certain  firmness,  but  prices  for  export  have  long  been 
at  a  very  low  level.  It  is  now  asserted  that  many  of  the  big 
works  took  foreign  orders  at  92  to  04  marks  some  weeks  ago, 
before  the  fate  of  the  convention  was  settled ;  but  it  is  added 
that  they  are  insisting  upon  better  prices  now,  and  that 
some  foreign  selling  is  at  even  so  high  a  price  as  105  marks. 
The  great  mixed  works  have  bar  orders  ahead  for  a  month 
or  two. 

The  mills  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  are  reported  as 
doing  a  somewhat  better  business.  Work  on  semimanufac- 
tured material  is  abundant,  and  the  mills  are  even  exceeding 
their  allotments :  much  of  the  product,  however,  is  for  export 
at  comparatively  unsatisfactory  prices.  A  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  rails  is  mentioned,  and  some  good 
foreign  orders  have  again  been  taken.  New  orders  for  struc- 
tural shapes  have  not  come  in  during  the  past  fortnight — 
since  the  opening  of  business  at  unchanged  prices — as  had 
been  expected.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  March,  however, 
shipments  of  semifinished  material,  rails,  and  structural 
shapes  are  unusually  heavy  this  month  in  anticipation  of 
the  close  of  the  business  year  next  week.  In  thin  plates 
business  is  very  quiet,  and  prices  have  been  depressed  to  137 
to  138  marks ;  the  mills  are  rather  irregularly  employed,  and 
orders  are  slow  in  coming  in.  Conditions  are  also  less  satis- 
factory in  heavy  plates.  Work  on  wire  rods  is  at  the  normal 
rate,  but  export  prices  an  very  low.  In  drawn  wire  and 
wire  nails  many  of  the  mills  are  short  of  work. 

The  excess  of  iron  and  steel  exports  over  imports  in  Feb- 
ruary was  358,600  tons,  comparing  with  307,600  tons  in 
February,  1910,  and  354,000  tons  in  January,  1911. 

•  «  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  April  4,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  quiet,  particularly  as 
regards  foundry  aud  malleable  irons,  with  a  lessening  vol- 
ume of  new  inquiry,  although  some  business  has  developed 
in  charcoal  iron  and  in  specialties.  The  majority  of  sales 
made  were  for  small  lots  for  current  consumption.  One 
furnace  interest,  however,  reports  a  number  of  orders  total- 
ing about  7000  tons  for  third  quarter  and  second  half  de- 
livery, from  ea.«tern  New  York  and  New  England  points, 
consisting  chiefly  of  medium  silicon  foundry  grades.  Some 
life  is  shown  in  business  with  agricultural  implement  makers, 
but  trade  with  car  wheel  foundries  and  those  making  rail- 
road supplies  is  dull.  Producers  are  finding  it  diflicult  to 
keep  prices  up  to  the  higher  level  which  they  endeavored  to 
establish  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  some  furnaces  have  dropped 
off  on  quotations  equivalent  to  an  additional  25c.  per  ton 
from  last  week's  schedule  for  current  quarter  delivery.  The 
quotations  given  below  represent  prices  for  current  quarter 
delivery,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  with  an  average  of  .50c.  per  ton 
higher  asked  for  last  half,  most  furnaces  holding  for  prices 
for  forward  delivery  that  buyers  consider  prohibitive: 

No.   1   X  foundry $14.2,5  to  $14.75 

No.  2  X  foundry 14.00  to    14..=10 

No.  2  plain l.'i.T.T  to    14.00 

No.   3   foundry 13.50  to    13.75 

Grav   forge 13.2.'i  to    1 3.50 

Malleable    1 4.00  to    14.50 

Basic    14.25  to    15.00 

Charcoal    16.75  to    17.50 
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Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — New  business  in  shapes  and 
bars  sliows  sligiit  improvement  for  tlie  weelc,  tlie  demand 
for  structural  shapes  being  better  than  for  some  months. 
Specifications  on  contracts  distributed  over  most  classes  of 
finished  products  are  also  coming  forward  in  somewhat 
heavier  volume.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has 
received  an  order,  through  general  contractor  C.  A.  Alex- 
ander, Rochester,  for  the  concrete  reinforcing  bars  required 
for  the  extensive  additions  to  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  about  500 
tons.  A  number  of  small  orders  for  rails  for  traction  lines, 
aggregating  about  2200  tons,  have  been  taken  by  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company.  Canadian  export  trade  keeps  up  in 
good  volume  with  an  increasing  demand  from  week  to  week. 
Figures  are  to  be  taken  the  coming  week  for  the  Main  Street 
Realty  Company's  store  and  office  building,  250  tons,  and 
tor  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company's  17-story  office 
building  and  the  Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo,  requir- 
ing large  steel  tonnage.  The  Buffalo  Structural  Company 
has  taken  the  contract  for  the  steel  for  the  A.  K  Weber  de- 
partment store,  150  tons.  The  Lackawanna  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  low  bidder  for  steel  for  the  three  buildings  of  the 
Atlas  Steel  Castings  Company's  plant,  Buffalo,  200  tons, 
and  also  for  the  city  fire  station,  Utica,  N.  X.,  175  tons. 
Wm.  F.  Felton,  Buffalo,  was  low  bidder  for  the  intake  pier 
superstructure  for  tlie  new  water  works  tunnel,  Buffalo.  100 
tons,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Rochester, 
Pa.,  took  the  contract  for  tlie  (IHO  tons  of  steel  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  plant,  of  the  Hammcrmill  Paper  Company,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  weak.  Transac- 
tions have  been  very  small  and  insufficient  to  test  prices. 
There  has  also  been  only  a  moderate  movement  on  contracts, 
most  mills  being  well  supplied  for  current  needs.  We  quote 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  prices  being  largely 
nominal : 

Heavy   melting  steel $13.00  to  $13.25 

Low  phosphorus  steel 17. 2o  to    17.50 

No.    1   railroad    wrought l?-29  *°    J?-i5 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap  14.50  to    14.75 

Old  steel  axles to     

Old   iron    axles Jo     •  •  ■  • 

Old  car  wheels ,-•-;;  1°    iVAA 

Railroad    malleable }M5J°    ii'^i 

Boiler  plate 11-50  to    11.75 

Locomotive   grate   bars iilSi"    JaSS 

Pipe  10.00  to    lO.ZD 

Wrought' iron  ana  soft  steel  turnings.  .      7.25  to      7.75 
Clean  cast  borings o  "5  to       i.OO 


New  York 

New  Yobk,  April  5,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  of  the  business  pending  last  week  has 
been  closed.  The  American  Locomotive  Company's  total 
purchases  thus  far  for  Eastern  and  Central  Western  plants 
amount  to  about  10,000  tons.  Several  foundry  iron  sales 
in  this  market  were  each  for  1000  tons  or  upward,  but 
average  buyers  seem  inclined  to  do  little  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  unless  attracted  by  the  extension  of  present 
prices  farther  forward  than  furnaces  generally  wiU  consider. 
Sellers  are  rather  more  active  in  seeking  business;  on  the 
other  hand,  most  of  them  are  pretty  well  sold  for  the  second 
quarter,  and  have  been  making  full  shipments  on  contracts. 
A  sale  of  1000  tons  is  reported  to  an  electric  interest,  and 
some  business  has  been  done  with  foundries  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Prices  are  unchanged,  and  production  in  Eastern 
districts  continues  at  about  the  same  rate,  one  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania furnace  has  gone  out  of  blast  in  the  past  week, 
while  another  was  blown  in.  Rather  sharper  competition 
in  the  Buffalo  district  is  indicated  by  recent  transactions. 
We  quote  tidewater  deliveries  as  follows:  Northern  No.  1 
foundrv.  $15.75  to  $16 ;  No.,  2  X,  .$15.50  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2 
plain,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to 
$16 :  No.  2.  $15.25  to  $15.50. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Harriman  order  will  probably  be 
placed  this  week  and  will  be  for  50,000  tons  or  somewhat 
less.  Whether  later  orders  will  bring  the  total  for  these 
lines  up  to  the  expected  150.000  tons  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  sold  5350  tons  to  the 
Sandy  Vallev  &  Elkhorn.  a  coal  road,  and  3900  tons  for 
Japan  will  also  be  rolled  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  mills.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Companv  has  booked  10.100  tons  in  the  past 
week  including  6000  tons  for  the  St.  Paul  and  2000  tons 
for  an  Indiana  line.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has 
booked  an  order  for  1000  tons  for  a  traction  line.  The 
Grand  Trunk  is  inquiring  for  18,000  tons,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  placed  in  this  country,  though  some  question  as  to 
specifications  is  delaying  the  contract.  The  Seaboard  Air 
Line  is  considering  the  purchase  of  15,000  tons,  which  will 
probably  go  to  the  seaboard  mill. 

Ferroalloys. — There  has  been  very  little  trading  in  this 
market  in  fe'rromanganese  during  the  week,  although  in- 
quiries  for  several   lots   that  would   total   upward   of  2O0O 


tons  are  reported  for  the  last  half.  The  price  is  nominal,  at 
$36.50  to  $37,  Baltimore.  New  York  houses  quote  foreign 
ferrosilicon  at  $54.  Pittsburgh,  for  stocks  on  hand,  which  is 
considerably  below  the  cost  of  importation.  The  demand 
for  the  domestic  product  is  light. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  Eastern  demand  for 
plates  is  very  light,  but  enough  business  is  being  received 
from  the  West  to  keep  the  mills  at  between  70  and  75  per 
cent,  caiiacity.  Steel  bars  are  quiet  and  still  waiting  for 
definite  inquiries  from  the  implement  makers  for  their  year's 
requirements  from  .July  1.  There  is  less  activity  in  bar  iron 
than  a  month  ago.  but  a  good  volume  of  orders  is  still  being 
placed.  The  last  of  the  large  structural  contracts  pending 
in  New  York  City  has  been  placed — the  7900  tons  for  the 
JIcAlpin  Hotel,  which  has  been  awarded  the  American 
Bridge  Company  by  the  general  contractor,  the  Thompson- 
Starrett  Company.  The  revised  plans  for  the  Woolworth 
Building  are  yet  to  come  out.  The  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany also  has  500  tons  for  the  Avery  Building  at  Columbia 
University.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has  awarded  its  bridge 
at  Bellows  Falls,  1200  tons,  to  the  Boston  Bridge  Company. 
The  Hinkle  Iron  Works  has  400  tons  for  the  Hotel  Wood- 
stock, West  Forty-third  street.  New  York ;  Eistern  Steel 
Company,  350  tons  for  the  New  York  Dock  Company's  pier 
22  in  Brooklyn  ;  Lewison  &  Co.,  900  tons  for  a  loft  on  Union 
Square,  at  West  Fifteenth  street ;  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  & 
Co.,  250  tons  from  Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  for  a  power 
house  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  G.  W.  Neff  Smith  300  tons 
for  an  addition  to  the  Henry  Siegel  store  in  New  York. 
Bids  closed  March  30  on  900  tons  for  two  viaducts  in  the 
New  York  Central's  suburban  area,  and  also  on  600 
tons  for  a  telephone  exchange  building  in  Portland,  Me., 
on  which  the  American  Bridge  Company  is  reported  to  be 
low  bidder.  April  15  bids  will  close  on  1000  tons  for  a 
terminal  building  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, the  Virginian,  and  one  or  two  other  Southern  roads. 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for 
1000  tons  for  car  shops  at  Elizabethport.  The  lowest  bid 
for  the  Panama  Canal  emergency  lock  gates,  which  will 
require  12,000  tons  of  plates,  was  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  $2,238,987,  and  the  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  was  $40,000  higher. 
Prices  are  firm  and  without  change  :  Plain  structural  ma- 
terial, plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron, 
1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York.  Store  prices  for  plain 
material  and  plates,  New  York,  are  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — Conditions  in  this  branch  of  trade  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Transactions  have  fallen  to  an 
exceedingly  low  point,  and  dealers  are  having  increased 
difficulty  with  consumers  in  regard  to  rejections.  It  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  make  sales  stick  that  were  effect- 
ed some  time  ago.  One  of  the  largest  eastern  Pennsylvania 
steel  mills  is  embargoed,  as  material  has  been  delivered  to 
it  too  rapidly.  No  consumers  of  heavy  steel  melting  scrap 
appear  to  be  in  the  market,  the  only  transactions  effected 
in  this  line  being  with  dealers  having  contracts  to  filL 
Old  car  wheels  are  offered  in  considerable  quantities  with- 
out eliciting  any  bids,  and  no  market  can  be  found  for  re- 
rollers.  Some  transactions  have  occurred  in  relaying  rails, 
but  the  demand  in  this  line  is  spasmodic,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  considerable  quantity  which  had  been  lying  in 
store  here  for  some  years  was  recently  sold  for  scrap.  The 
conditions  have  long  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  the 
accumulation  of  scrap,  so  that  supplies  are  heavy,  while  it 
is  understood  that  the  railroad  lists  to  come  out  next  week 
will  again  be  large.  About  250  tons  of  Panama  scrap,  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was  sold  on  Tuesday,  the  bids  ranging  from 
$7.17  to  $9.52  per  gross  ton,  on  lighter.  The  highest  bid 
represents  a  decline  of  about  $2  per  ton  since  the  sale  of 
Panama  scrap  was  made  two  weeks  ago  in  Philadelphia. 
Dealers'  quotations  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  New  York 
and  vicinity  : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Rela.ving    rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles 21.50  to  22.00 

Old   steel   car  axles 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wrought   iron   track  scrap 12.50  to  13.00 

No   1   vard  wrought,  long 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   1   vard  wrought,  short 11.00  to  11.50 

Light   iron 5  00  to  5.50 

Cast    borings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought    tiimhigs 6  50  to  7.00 

Wrought   pipe 10.50  to  11.00 

Old  car  wheels 11. 50  to  12.00 

No.  1   heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove    plate 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive   grate   bars 9  50  to  10.00 

Malleable  cast 10.50  to  11.00 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  New  York  Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  opens  bids  to-day  on  1025 
tons  of  6  to  12  in.  pipe  and  155  tons  of  special  castings.- 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  will  open  bids  April  17  on  1170  tons 
of  36-in.  and  2200  tons  of  30-in.  pipe  and  200  tons  of 
specials.     Fulton,   N.   Y.,   will  open  bids  on   the  same  day 
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on  370  tons  of  pipe.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  in  the  marlset 
for  545  tons.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  New  York,  it  is  announced,  will  re- 
advertise  for  bids  for  2000  tons.  The  Broolilyn  Union  Gas 
Company  is  in  the  market  for  600  tons  of  30-in.  The  de- 
mand from  private  companies  has  been  moderately  active. 
Competition  continues  keen  for  all  orders  coming  up.  Prices 
on  carload  lots  of  6-iu.  range  from  .$21  to  $22  per  net  ton, 
tidewater. 

•-•-• 

Metal  Market 

New   Tokk,   April  6,   1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  N'ew  York.  , Lead. ,  , — Spelter. — > 

EleTro-  Tin,           New           St.      New  St. 

March.    Lake.       lytic.  New  York.    York.      Louis.  York.  Louis. 

SO 12. .50         12.25  41.3.5          4.4.5          4.30      .5.60  .5.45 

31 12.50         12.25  41.37%      4.45          4.30       5.60  5.43 

April. 

1 12.50         12.25  41.60         4.45          4.30      5.60  5.40 

3 12.50         12.25  41.60          4.45          4.30      5.55  5.37% 

4 12.50         12.25  42.12%      4.45         4..^0      5.55  5.35 

5 12.00          12.25  41.75          4.45          4.30      5.55  5.35 

Tin  is  firmer  and  sold  during  the  week  at  advancing 
prices.  Copper  is  softer  and  continues  rather  weak.  Lead 
is  strong  and  in  increased  demand.  Spelter  js  weak.  Anti- 
mony is  dull. 

Copper. — The  Copper  Producers'  report  showing  the 
March  statistics  will  be  out  April  7,  but  that  fact  is  not 
having  much  effect  on  the  market,  as  it  will  not  show  large 
export  sales,  according  to  the  copper  sellers'  own  admis- 
sion. Large  con.sumers  seem  determined  to  hold  out  for 
lower  prices,  and  are  offering  to  buy  large  lots  at  12.12%c. 
for  electrolytic  and  12.37V4e.  for  lake,  and  there  is  an  un- 
confirmed report  that  sales  have  been  made  at  these  figures. 
There  are  some  offera  of  lake  at  12.40c.  and  a  few  outside 
carload  lots  were  sold  on  Thursday  within  a  few  points  of 
that  figure.  The  exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  were 
1749  tons.  In  London  to-day  the  market  closed  dull,  with 
spot  selling  at  £54  7s.  6d.  and  futures  £51  18s.  9d.  The 
sales  amounted  to  350  tons  of  spot  and  700  tons  of  futures. 

Pig  Tin. — The  special  feature  of  the  week  was  the  re- 
markable showing  of  the  statistics  for  the  month  of  March. 
The  statistics  show  the  American  consumption  during  the 
month  to  be  5100  tons,  and  the  total  for  three  months  shows 
an  increase  of  1000  tons  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  this  statistical 
showing,  which  is  a  record,  the  visible  supply  shows  a  de- 
crease of  500  to  GOO  tons.  The  2500  tons  sold  at  the  Banca 
auction  March  29  went  at  a  figure  equal  to  40.87V>c.,  deliv- 
ered in  New  York.  In  New  York  to-day  pig  tin  was  sold 
for  41.75c.  The  London  market  closed  weak  with  spot  tin 
selling  at  £191  and  futures  £187  10s.  The  sales  amounted  to 
350  tons  of  spot  and  450  tons  of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — There  i.<j  not  much  demand  for  tin  plates 
in  this  market  as  the  call  from  the  general  manufacturing 
field  is  very  light.  The  mills  are  busy  on  orders  in  hand 
placed  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  can  manufacturers  are  the 
principal  buyers  just  now.  The  price  remains  unchanged 
at  $3.94  for  100-lb.  coke  plates.  Foreign  tin  plates  at  Swan- 
sea, Wales,  were  quoted  to-day  at  14s.  6d. 

Lead. — Lead  was  easier  in  St.  Louis  early  in  the  week, 
but  it  continued  strong  in  New  York  and  good  sales  were 
made.  While  sales  were  reported  in  the  West  at  a  few 
points  under  4.30c.,  they  were  outside  lots  pffered  by  people 
who  were  anxious  to  convert  their  holdings  into  collateral. 
The  New  York  market  remained  unchanged  during  the  week 
at  4.45c.,  but  was  very  strong.  The  leading  interest  con- 
tinues to  hold  out  for  4.50c.,  but  is  said  to  be  meeting  out- 
side sellers  in  the  Western  market.  To-day  lead  can  be  had 
in  St.  Louis  for  4.30c.  and  in  New  York  for  4.45c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  weakened  in  St.  Louis  last  Wednes- 
day and  sales  were  made  in  that  market  at  varying  prices. 
Spot  supplies  are  bringing  relatively  more  in  New  York 
than  in  St.  Louis,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  stocks  here. 
For  more  than  a  year  New  York  has  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant distributing  point  for  spelter,  the  sellers  preferring 
to  hold  their  supplies  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  the 
sales  made  here  of  late  were  for  prompt  shipment  from  that 
point,  consequently  the  spot  market  in  New  York  is  now 
20  points  higher  than  in  East  St.  Louis,  instead  of  15 
points,  as  formerly  quoted.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  un- 
certain and  4.35c.  is  generally  quoted  there  and  4.55c  New 
York. 

Antimony. — Consumers  are  still  uninterested,  but  some 
sale.s  have  been  made  by  the  dealers,  many  of  whom  are 
loaded  with  stocks  purchased  before  the  formation  of  the 
syndicate.  The  market  in  futures  is  weak,  but  the  nominal 
prices  for  spot  are  unchanged  with  Cookson's  selling  at 
9.50c.  and  Hallett's  at  9.12^. 


Old  Metals. — The  market  continues  dull.  Dealers' 
selling  quotations  are  unchanged  as  foUows: 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.73  to  11.00 

Brass,  heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition   turnings. 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,   heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,  tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap ^ 4.23  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  April  4. — A  number  of  good  sized  or- 
ders were  placed  in  this  market  last  week  for  lake  copper 
at  the  prevailing  price  of  12%c.  These  orders  had  been  ex- 
pected for  some  time,  and  now  that  they  have  been  pur- 
chased it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  price. 
There  was  also  a  good  amount  of  business  done  in  other 
metals  in  small  lots.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  foUows: 
Casting  copper.  12%c. ;  lake,  12%c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt 
shipment :  small  lots,  %c.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads, 
42140:  small  lots,  44V4c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.35c.  to  4.40c., 
for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.70c.  to  4.75c.,  for  50-ton  lots ; 
in  carloads,  21^0.  per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.40c.  to  5.4oc. ; 
Cookson's  antimony,  IO14C.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc, 
in  small  lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.50,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads 
of  000-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  car- 
load lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12i4c. ;  copper  bot- 
toms, 1014c. ;  copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yeUow 
brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc,  414c. ;  pewter,  No.  1,  29c. ; 
tin  foil,  32c. ;  block  tin  pipe,  35c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  April  3". — Lead  is  higher,  quoted  at 
4.30c.  to  4.3210C. ;  spelter  is  lower  and  quoted  at  5.32i^, 
both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  unchanged  at  $37  to 
$40  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  Tin  is  quoted  at  42.10c. ;  antimony 
(Cookson's),  9.85c.:  lake  copper,  12,85c.;  electrolytic, 
12.60c.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals 
the  past  week  shows  considerable  improvement. 
«  »  » 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  April  5,  1911. 
Another   week   of  comparative   stagnation  has   been   ex- 
perienced   in   the   stock    market.      The    range   of   prices   on 
active   iron   and   industrial   stocks   from   Wednesday   of  last 
week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 

Allls-Chalm.,    pref 31  Railway  Spr.,  com 34 

Beth.    Steel,    com..    32    -  32%  Railway   Spr.,   pref.  99    -100 

Beth.    Steel,    pref..    61%-  62%  Republic,    com 32%-  33% 

Can.   com 9V4-     9%  Republic,    pref 97%-  97% 

Can,    pref 80    -  81  SIoss,    com 52%-  53 

Car  &  Fdry,  com.  .    53^4-  54%  Pipe,   com 16% 

Car  &  Fdry.  pref 115  Pipe,    pref 56    -58% 

Steel    Foundries...    46%-  47%  D.  S.  Steel,  com...    77%-  79% 

Colorado    Fuel 3114-  31%  U.  S.  Steel,  pref..  .118%-119% 

General    Electric.  .148    -I4914  Westinghouse    Elec.  66%-  67 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert....    60%-  63%  Am.   Ship,  com....    71%-  72% 

Int.    Harv.,   com.  .  .116%-119  Am.   Ship,  pref Ill* 

Int.   Harv.,   pref 124%  Chi.   Pneu.   Tool...   51%-  52% 

Int.    Pump.   com...    40%-  41  Cambria    Steel 47%-  47% 

Int.   Pump,  pref 88%  Lake   Sup.  Corp...   27^?-  29% 

Locomotive,    com..    37%-  38%  Pa.    Steel,   pref 107%-108 

Locomotive,    pref .  .107%-108  Warwick     "    11 

Pressed    St.,    com..    33    -  33%  Crucible  St.,  com..    12%-  13 

Pressed   St.,   pref 98  Crucible  St.,  pref..   79%-  79% 

•  Ex  dividend. 

Dividends. — The  International  Steam  Pump  Company 
has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  May  1. 

H.  R.  Worthington,  Inc.,  has  declared  the  regular  semi- 
annual dividend  of  2V2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  pay- 
able May  1. 

The  Vulcan  Detinning  Company  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  April  20. 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared the  regular  4  per  cent,  semi-annual  dividend  on  its 
preferred  stock.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  recommended 
to  the  stockholders  an  increase  in  the  common  stock  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

♦-•-♦ 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — Business  with  manufacturers  is  keeping  up  in 
volume  about  as  for  past  months  without  any  special  indi- 
cations of  a  spring  revival.  The  following  quotations  rep- 
resent^prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for 
rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances 
for  smaller  sizes :  Pure  manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8%c. 
to  9c.  per  pound ;  second  grade  manila,  7%c.  to  8c.  per 
pound  ;  hardware  grade.  7c.  to  7^0.  per  pound ;  pure  sisal 
of  the  highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound  ;  second  grade,  6c.  per 
pound  ;  rove  jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up,  No.  1,  &/<c.  to  7c.  per 
pound :  No.  2,  6c.  to  6%c.  per  pound. 

Linseed   Oil. — ^The  holding  off  of  consuming  manufac- 
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turers  in  placing  large  orders  for  oil  has  more  than  offset 
the  diminished  receipts  of  flaxseed,  so  that  card  quotations 
for  jobbing  lots  in  the  Eastern  market  are  only  a  cent  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  foreign  oil,  of  which  considerable  has  been  imported  to 
this  country,  has  also  had  some  effect  in  keeping  prices  of 
domestic  oil  lower  than  perhaps  they  would  have  been  ex- 
cept for  this  influence.  A  general  quotation  for  carloads  of 
raw  oil  is  89c.  for  immediate  delivery,  while  close  buyers 
could  get  lower  figures.  ■  Lower  card  prices  have  been  an- 
nounced as  follows,  New  York,  in  5-barrel  lots  or  more: 

Cents. 

State,   raw 91 

City,  raw 91 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  :>  bbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — Prices  of  turpentine  in  the  local  market 
have  declined  5c.  per  gallon  in  sympathy  with  freer  re- 
ceipts of  the  crops  at  primary  points  in  the  South.  The 
demand  here  has  been  for  immediate  requirements  which  are 
small.  New  York  turpentine  quotations  in  5-barrel  lots 
are  as  follows : 

In  oil  barrels JI.O414 

In  machine  barrels 1.05 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  %  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  have  been  advanced  in  price,  with  moderate  buying 
in  New  York.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  com- 
mon to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  $8.50  and  grade  D  at 
$8.60  in  the  New  York  market. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Omaha  Structural  Steel  Works, 
Omaha.  Neb.,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  in  oper- 
ation in  about  three  weeks.  The  building  is  of  steel  con- 
struction and  all  equipment  will  be  operated  by  indi- 
vidual motors.  The  company  will  fabricate  structural 
st€-el  for  buildings  and  bridges. 


The  Miller-Owen  Electric  Company,  217-219  First  ave- 
nue. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  dealer  in  electrical  machinery  and 
general  repairing,  is  agent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  for 
the  Kimble  alternating  current  motors  for  Gordon  and 
Universal  presses,  made  by  the  Kimble  Electric  Company, 
Chicago. 


The  furnace  of  the  Lawrence  Iron  Company,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  is  making  a  remarkable  record.  It  is  running 
on  basic,  cast  in  chills,  and  for  more  than  600  casts  not 
a  Ion  has  gone  over  one  per  cent,  in  silicon  or  0.05  in 
sulphur.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  has  been  below 
0.50  in  silicon  and  0.025  in  sulphur. 


The  plant  of  the  Western  Stove  Works,  Peoria,  lU., 
has  been  sold  at  auction  to  F.  E.  &  F.  H.  Avery,  of  that 
city,  who  desire  to  sell  or  lease  the  plant  after  the  sale 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  court.  The  plant  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  repairs. 


The  McClintic-ilarshaU  Construction  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  with  works  in  that  city,  also  at  Carnegie,  Pa., 
and  Pottstowii.  Pa.,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  charge  of 
R.  B.  Titsworth. 


The  Karlston  Furnace  of  Joseph  E.  Thropp,  at  Ev- 
erett, Bedford  County.  Pa.,  made  8456  tons  of  foundry 
iron  in  the  month  of  March.  This  is  a  new  high  record 
for  the  furnace.  It  also  made  a  record  for  low  fuel  con- 
sumption and  low  cost  of  labor. 


The  Youngstown  Foundry  &  Machine  Company. 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  has  received  a  large  contract  for  spe- 
cial machinery  from  the  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 


No.  2  furnace  of  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  which  was  expected  to  go  out  April  2. 
will  not  be  blown  out  until  late  in  the  present  week. 


New  Publications 


I 


Textbook    of    the    Principles    of    Machine    Work. — By 

Robert  H.  Smith.  Bound  in  cloth,  .size,  5  x  8  in. ; 
388  pages;  434  illustrations.  Price.  ^3  net.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Industrial  Education  Book  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Textbook   of    the    Elements    of    Machine    Work. — By 

Robert  H.  Smith.  Bound  in  cloth.  Size,  5x8  in. ; 
192  pages ;  204  illustrations.  Price,  $2  net  Pub- 
lished by  the  Industrial  Education  Book  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

These  two  books  have  been  brought  out  in  an  effort 
to  supply  textbooks  covering  the  field  of  machine  work, 
and  the  aim  has  been  to  give  the  beginner  in  these  sub- 
jects the  advantages  of  textbooks  similar  to  those  used 
in  studying  other  older  subjects,  so  that  the  fundamental 
as  well  as  the  advanced  principles  may  be  quickly  ac- 
quired in  a  logical,  systematic  and  progressive  man- 
ner. In  both  books  the  student  is  told  how  to  do  things 
and  the  theory  connects  principles  and  practice.  Ma- 
chines, mechanisms  and  tools  are  graphically  illustrated 
by  original  mechanical  and  prospective  drawings  and 
condensed  tables  describe  them  briefly  and  systematically. 
Condensed  schedules  which  name  the  materials,  the  op- 
erations, the  machines,  the  jigs,  the  fixtures  and  the  tools 
give  operations  in  machining  and  standard  and  typical 
problems  in  machine  construction. 

In  both  books  numbered  sections  are  used,  which 
make  it  a  simple  matter  to  locate  cross  references.  In 
the  former  book  speed  and  engine  lathes,  with  their  va- 
rious attachments  and  the  operations  performed  by  them, 
are  described  in  the  first  half.  This  is  followed  by  chap- 
ters on  grinding  and  drilling  machines,  a  special  chapter 
being  devoted  to  multiple  spindle  and  radial  drilling  ma- 
cbiuos.  Bolts  and  nuts,  machine  screws,  counterboring 
and  coinitersinking  and  calipering  and  thread  testing  are 
covered  in  two  chapters,  while  the  final  chapter  contains 
tables  and  other  data  used  in  machine  work. 

The  other  book  gives  the  history  and  the  origin  of 
machine  tools  and  the  materials  used  in  machine  con- 
struction. This  is  followed  by  instructions  for  reading 
drawings  and  the  use  of  measuring,  laying  out  and  op- 
erating tools.  The  next  chapters.  III.  to  V..  inclusive, 
are  devoted  to  chipping  and  tool  grinding  and  machine 
filing  and  scraping  and  polishing.  Instruction  on  the 
treatment  of  the  various  types  of  steel  is  given  in  Chapter 
VI.,  and  the  next  chapter  tells  of  the  hand  and  machine 
methods  of  cutting  off  stock.  Pipe  and  pipe  fittings  and 
scraping  and  bending  occupy  the  next  two  chapters. 
Brazing,  soldering  and  babbitting  are  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter X..  while  the  next  chapter  is  given  over  to  the  va- 
rious forms  of  power  transmission  and  instructions  for 
aligning  and  leveling  shafting  and  installing  machines. 
The  final  chapter  contains  tables  and  data. 
Inventors  and  Inventions.— By  Henry  Robinson.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  41  West  Thirty-third  street  New 
York  City.  Paper  covers ;  pages,  96.  Price,  25  cents. 
The  author  has  here  given  a  great  deal  of  practical 
advice  to  Inventors.  He  covers  the  whole  field,  from  the 
conception  of  an  invention  through  its  design  and  financ- 
ing to  manufacturing  and  marketing.  Pointers  are  given 
on  successful  manufacturing.  A  number  of  chapters  treat 
of  the  methods  by  which  inventors  are  robbed  of  the 
fruit  of  their  brains.  Caustic  strictures  are  made  on  the 
lack  of  protection  given  by  the  Government  to  owners  of 
patents.    The  book  is  profusely  illustrated. 


The  Northern  Iron  Company,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  blew 
out  its  Standish  Furnace  April  4,  for  relining  and  general 
repairs. 


New  Republic  iron    &   Steel   Company    Plant.— Ilje 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  will  blow  in  its  new 
blast  furnace  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  fourth  of  the 
Hazelton  group,  about  May  1.  The  open  hearth  plant  at 
Hazelton  will  probably  be  started  up  in  May.  Four  of 
the  eight  60-ton  furnaces  will  be  operated  to  begin  with. 


The  Ironton  Iron  Company  blew  out  its  furnace  at 
Ironton,  Ohio,  April  2,  for  reilning. 


The  Detroit  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  both  its  fur- 
naces on  Zug  Island  in  operation.  Furnace  B  having 
blown  in  on  March  25. 
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Personal 


Clyde  M.  Can-,  preisideut  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Sou, 
Cbicago,'  is  speuding  a  few  weeks  in  California. 

W.  A.  Wilbur,  iiresident  of  the  Bethlehem  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  announces  that 
W.  V.  Knauss,  treasurer,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect 
April  1.  Mr.  Knauss  retires  after  an  honorahle  business 
career  of  over  45  years.  Miss  Iva  E.  Krause  succeeds 
him  as  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Harry  M.  Lane,  president  of  the  Lane  &  Rodley  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati,  met  with  a  serious  accident  March  30. 
A  large  casting,  being  lifted  in  the  shop,  fell  on  his  feet, 
mashing  cue  foot  off  at  the  ankle  and  painfully  injuring 
the  other. 

George  K.  Leet  becomes  secretary  to  Chairman  E.  H. 
Gery  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  succeeding 
the  late  W.  K.  Fleming.  Mr.  Leet  has  been  secretary  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew. 

Wm.  B.  Cowles,  for  a  number  of  years  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Long  Arm  System  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  ojiened  a  consulting  engineering  office  in 
Detroit. 

Lyle  W.  Orr,  formerly  with  the  Reznor  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Mercer,  Pa.,  has  become  manager  of  the  Modern 
Tool  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Frank  L.  Gallagher. 

J.  B.  Henry,  who  on  April  1  withdrew  from  the  sales 
department  of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  is  now  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  large  additions  which  the  Union  Steel  Casting 
Company  is  making.  Mr.  Heni-y  has  been  in  the  steel 
casting  business  all  his  adult  life,  having  been  employed 
in  official  capacities  at  the  Alliance  and  Sharon  plants 
of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  previously  with  the 
Union  Steel  Casting  Company,  and  latterly  with  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company. 

F.  R.  Sites,  formerly  with  the  sales  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  resigned,  and  commencing  April  10  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  operating  department  of  tho  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  report  that  F.  W.  Hudson  of  Chicago  had  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundries,  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  officially  denied. 

W.  C.  Du  Comb,  assistant  engineer  for  the  Standard 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  has  resigned  to  become  con- 
nected with  the  Royerford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
of  Philadelphia  and  Royerford,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
Sells  roller  bearings.  Mr.  Du  Comb  was  engineer  of  the 
Rlehle  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Company  for  several 
years. 

F.  Charles  Scribner.  for  the  past  three  and  one-half 
years  general  foreman  of  the  gauge  and  tool  departments 
of  the  Wells  Bros.  Company.  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  sev- 
ered that  connection  and  has  accepted  the  position  of 
inspector  of  gauges  with  the  Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Mfg. 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alexander  E.  Brown,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company.  Cleveland, 
who  has  been  in  ill  health  since  last  July,  suffered  a  sec- 
ond stroke  of  paralysis  March  31,  but  his  condition  is  not 
regarded  as  critical. 


laboratories.  Good  bread  came  before  cook  books.  Good 
blacksmiths  and  good  mechanics  canie  before  printing 
presses." 

«  ■  » 

The  New  Lozier  Plant  at  Detroit 


A  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Poster. — E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co., 
Chicago,  sales  agents  for  the  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Com- 
pany. McKeesport,  Pa.,  have  issued  a  dissertation  on  steel 
in  novel  form.  It  is  a  blue  print,  the  letters  appearing  in 
white.  The  title  is  "  Firth-Sterlingism."  The  gist  of 
the  dissertation  is  that  credit  for  a  good  tool  must  be 
given  to  all  connected  with  its  preparation  from  the 
maker  of  the  steel  to  the  man  who  finishes  it.  It  con- 
cludes :  "  The  mission  of  a  bar  of  steel  has  only  begun 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  buyer.  -At  that  point  the 
seller's  responsibility  ceases  and  the  buyer's  responsibil- 
ity begins.  The  outcome  is  beyond  the  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  maker  of  the  steel.  Superiority  in 
steel  is  a  fact.  All  steel  is  not  alike.  There  is  more  in 
steel  than  chemists  can    find.     Good    steel    came    before 


The  Lozier  Motor  Company  formally  opened  its  new 
plant  at  Detroit,  Mich..  April  3.  The  factory,  which  has 
been  under  construction  since  last  May,  commenced  op- 
erations with  a  force  of  450  men,  which  will  be  increased 
:is  rapidly  as  possible  until  all  departments  are  in  full 
operation.  It  is  located  on  the  Detroit  Terminal  Rail- 
road on  a  site  comprising  65  acres.  It  was  built  to  en- 
large the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  company,  whose 
Ciirs  have  heretofore  all  been  built  in  the  plant  at  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  This  factory  will  continue  to  operate  as 
heretofore,  but  will  build  units  for  use  in  the  Detroit 
works,  the  latter  plant  being  the  only  one  in  which  the 
completed  cars  will  be  turned  out.  The  two  factories  at 
Detroit  and  Plattsburgh  will  have  a  combined  output  of 
1000  cars  for  the  coming  season,  all  parts  of  which  will 
be  made  in  these  factories  from  raw  materials.  The 
buildings,  comprising  the  new  Detroit  factory,  are  fire- 
proof, constructed  of  steel  and  concrete,  the  flat  slab  type 
of  construction  being  here  employed  for  the  first  time  in 
an  automobile  factory.  They  were  designed,  and  work 
was  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Albert 
Kahn,  architect  and  designer  of  many  of  the  best  known 
automobile  plants. 

The  main  building,  two  stories,  covers  the  entire  front- 
age of  SOO  ft.  on  Mack  avenue,  with  side  wings  extend- 
ing back  approximately  200  ft.  In  this  btii'.ding  are  lo- 
cated the  factory  offices,  restaurant,  final  assembling,  phy- 
sical and  chemical  laboratories  and  experimental  depart- 
ments, together  with  the  body  construction  and  finishing 
department.  Building  No.  2  is  of  one  story  saw  tooth 
construction,  covering  68,000  sq.  ft.,  and  contains  the 
machine  shop,  chassis  assembling,  finished  stock  and 
chassis  testing  departments.  Other  buildings  are  de- 
voted to  power  generation,  heat  treating,  rough  stock, 
garage  and  other  purposes  of  this  nature.  The  power 
building  is  equipped  with  t^^o  350-hp.  water  tube  boilers 
and  Detroit  stokers,  one  Hamilton-Corliss  engine  direct 
connected  to  a  625  K.  V.  A.  AUis-Chalmers  generator  and 
one  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  air  compressor.  All  depart- 
ments of  the  factory  are  operated  by  electric  power. 
Xinety  per  cent,  of  the  machinery  throughout  this  plant 
is  entirely  new  and  of  the  latest  type,  installed  entirely 
with  the  view  to  producing  high-class  motor  cars. 


The  Wheeling=La  Belle  Steel  Merger  Off. — Negotia- 
tions which  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  looking 
to  a  merger  of  the  interests  of  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works, 
Steubenville.  Ohio,  and  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  have  been  called  off.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  La  Belle  1  ron  Works, 
held  at  Steubenville  last  week.  It  was  decided  not  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter  for  the  present  at  least. 
♦-•-• 

The  Shenango  Furnace  Company,  Pittsburgh,  W.  P. 
Snyder  president,  is  circulating  a  booklet  dealing  chiefiy 
with  the  iron  ores  of  its  Mesaba  and  Menominee  range 
mines.  The  company's  Bessemer  ores  are  the  Shenango. 
Tyrone,  Webb  and  Whiteside,  while  the  non-Bessemer 
group  is  composed  of  Wilpen,  Webb  and  Whiteside  for 
the  Mesaba  range,  and  Clifford  and  Antoine  of  the  Me- 
nominee range.  Of  all  of  the  above,  analyses  are  given. 
The  company's  standard  Bessemer  and  basic  pig  irons 
and  the  malleable  pig  iron  of  the  Mabel  Furnace  are  also 
described  by  analyses.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the 
company's  mining,  coke,  blast  furnace  and  vessel  proper- 
ties. 


The  Sims  Company,  Erie.  Pa.,  maker  of  steam  spe- 
cialties, has  received  an  order  from  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Company,  Philadelphia,  for  an  8000-hp.  feed  water  heater 
weighing  24,000  lb.  This  will  be  the  largest  feed  water 
heater  ever  turned  out  by  the  company.  Among  other 
orders  recently  received  was  one  for  a  carload  of  18  feed 
water  heaters  for  shipment  to  Sherman,  Texas. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  ichich  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


Commutating  Pole  Motor. — The  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  just  brought  out  a 
new  type  of  coruruutatiug  pole  motor  which  is  especially 
designed  for  the  severe  service  required  in  many  indus- 
trial power  applications.  The  special  feature  of  these 
motors  is  that  the  comnuitatiug  poles  are  connected  in 
series  with  one  another  and  with  the  armature,  an  ar- 
rangement which  enables  sparkless  commutation  to  be 
secured  over  wide  ranges  of  load  and  under  adverse 
operating  conditions,  since  the  magnetizing  force  of  the 
poles  is  in  proportion  to  the  armature  current  and  may 
be  employed  to  compensate  for  armature  reaction.  In 
addition  a  wider  range  of  speed  control  is  secured  than 
is  possible  with  motors  of  the  uon-commutating  pole  de- 
sign. A  fan  mounted  on  the  armature  shaft  within  the 
pulley  and  bearing  head  secures  internal  ventilation  and 
Insures  cool  operation.  The  main  field  coils  are  wound 
on  horn  fiber  spools  and  are  well  insulated,  the  winding 
being  rendered  moisture  proof  by  a  thorough  impregna- 
tion with  a  special  insulating  compound.  Before  the 
coils  are  finally  assembled  they  are  armor  wound  with  a 
single  layer  of  enamel  covered  wire  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  windings  from  mechan- 
ical injury  and  assisting  in  heat  radiation.  The  poles 
are  wound  with  rectangular  copper  wire  on  horn  fiber 
spools.  Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  to 
secure  a  commutator  that  would  be  entirely  free  from 
loose  or  high  bars.  The  outer  corners  of  the  segments 
are  rounded  to  prevent  the  mica  insulation  from  chipping 
and  the  inner  edges  are  notched  to  prevent  short  cir- 
cuiting between  the  bars.  There  are  also  small  grooves 
in  both  sides  of  the  segments  which  serve  to  anchor  the 
luica  segments  firmly,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
high  pieces  of  mica. 

Induction  Motor  Starter. — An  improved  type  of 
hand  operated  starting  compensator  for  an  induction 
motor  has  been  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  X.  X.  This 
compensator  consists  of  an  inductive  winding  with  sub- 
voltage  taps  and  a  switch  for  connecting  the  taps  to  the 
motor.  In  use  the  motor  is  thrown  directly  from  the 
starting  tap  to  the  line,  the  proper  sub-voltage  tap  being 
permanently  connected  with  the  switch.  This  enables 
a  reduced  voltage  to  be  applied  to  the  motor  to  start  it 
and  bring  it  up  to  speed.  The  proper  voltage  to  be  used 
for  starting  is  determined  by  trying  all  of  the  several 
taps  with  which  the  compensator  is  provided,  and  the 
one  that  is  most  suitable  is  secured  by  permanently  con- 
necting the  corresponding  tap  to  the  switch.  In  design- 
ing the  compensator  care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
the  proper  and  effective  protection  of  the  motor. 
To  prevent  the  motor  from  being  thrown  on  the  line  by 
accident,  the  off  position  of  the  switch  is  located  between 
the  starting  and  the  running  positions,  and  an  automatic 
latch  holds  the  handle  in  this  position.  In  this  way  it 
is  impossible  for  the  operator  to  throw  the  handle  into 
the  running  position  without  fu'st  throwing  it  into  the 
starting  one.  A  system  of  spring  actuated  release  lev- 
ers attached  to  the  switch  shaft  and  an  e<]uipment  of 
no-voltage  and  overload  relays,  which  operate  in  con- 
junbtion  with  each  other  and  with  the  hand  operated 
mechanism,  comprise  the  automatic  protection.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  operatibg  handle  toward  either  the  starting 
or  the  nmning  position  is  always  opposed  to  the  tension 
of  the  spring  actuating  the  release  levers,  and  if  the 
handle  is  accidentally  left  on  the  starting  position,  the 
contractile  action  of  the  spring  returns  it  to  the  off 
position  immediately.  The  relays  operate  to  produce  a 
similar  result.  The  no-voltage  relay  frees  the  release 
level's,  and  the  spring  immediately  returns  the  switch 
to  the  off  position,  thus  disconnecting  both  the  motor 
and  the  compensator  from  the  supply  circuit  and  protect- 
ing them  from  the  returning  full  line  voltage.  The  over- 
load relays  which  are  inserted  In  the  running  circuit  are 
designe<i  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  usual  rush  of  cur- 
rent  at  starting,  but   can   be  adjusted   to   operate  at  a 


slight  rise  above  the  normal  current  and  open  the  uo- 
voltnge  relay  circuit,  the  action  of  the  spring  returning 
the  switch  to  the  off  [losition. 

Speed  Box. — The  American  Tool  Works  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  recently  brought  out  a  new  eight- 
change  speed  box  which  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  its  4, 
5,  0,  and  7  ft.  plain  and  full  universal  triple  geared  radial 
drills.  The  box  is  of  the  cone  and  tumbler  construction 
and  provides  eight  speeds,  each  of  which  is  instantly  ob- 
tained by  shifting  the  tumbler  lever.  The  speeds  are 
secured  through  four  change  gears  on  the  lower  shaft 
and  three  on  the  tumbler  which  is  of  the  compound  type. 
All  the  driving  gears  are  of  special  steel  and  are  of  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  20-deg.  involute  pointed  tooth  type. 
The  tumbler  lever  is  located  in  its  various  positions  by 
a  notched  plate  which  prevents  the  gears  from  being  im- 
properly engaged  and  when  the  tumbler  is  located,  it  ia 
securely  locked  in  position  by  a  latch  pin.  The  speeds 
can  be  easily  changed  without  shock,  as  the  cone  gears 
rotate  while  the  speeds  are  changed.  An  auxiliary 
drive  between  the  pulley  and  the  cone  shaft  which  is 
automatically  engaged  or  disengaged  by  the  raising  and 
the  lowering  of  the  tumbler  lever  while  changing  speeds 
enables  this  to  be  done.  The  drive  is  positive  in  its 
action  and  operates  through  a  friction  clutch.  A  shock 
absorber  in  the  line  of  drive  absorbs  all  shocks  and 
strains,  thus  insuring  long  life  to  the  driving  mechan- 
ism. This  style  of  speed  box  is  interchangeable  with 
the  four-step  cone  pulley  regularly  furnished  and  also 
with  the  four-speed  friction  type  of  speed  box  and  will 
transmit  enough  power  to  enable  a  G-ft.  radial  drill  to 
pull  an  S-in.  pipe  tap. 

Hea-\y  Double  Crank  Press. — The  Max  Ams  Machine 
Company.  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y.,  has  placed  on  the  market 
a  new  line  of  presses  which  is  especially  designed  for 
stamping  operations  of  the  heaviest  character,  such  as 
blanking  and  forming  automobile  parts,  stair  risers  and 
metal  ceilings  and  shingles.  The  frame  is  of  the  builder's 
standard  built-up  type,  reinforced  by  four  steel  rods  to 
take  the  entire  working  strain.  The  slide  is  gibbed  and 
has  parallel  adjustments  for  raising  and  lowering.  The 
striking  surfaces  of  the  clutch,  which  is  of  the  sliding 
block  type,  are  lined  with  hardened  steel  faces,  and  to 
prevent  their  edges  from  tearing  off  the  block  is  pushed 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wheel  to  give  clearance. 
A  new  safety  trimming  device,  which  compels  the  oper- 
ator to  have  both  his  hands  on  the  levers  to  start  the 
press,  forms  a  part  of  its  equipment.  In  this  way  it  is 
impossible  for  the  operator  to  have  his  hands  between 
the  die  and  the  punch  at  any  time  while  the  press  is  in 
operation,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  pieces  necessitates  the 
employment  of  two  men,  the  machine  can  be  supplied 
with  an  extta  set  of  levers  placed  in  a  convenient  location. 
The  new  press  measures  60  in.  between  the  uprights,  has 
a  slide  stroke  of  3  in.  and  in  complete  working  order 
weighs  approximately  40,000  lb. 

Combination  Drill.— The  Standard  Tool  Works, 
Standisli,  Maine,  has  recently  developed  a  combination 
drill,  which  is  made  by  using  two  sizes  of  specially 
shaped  steel,  the  shank  of  the  smaller  one  being  turned 
taper  and  fitting  into  the  larger  drill  as  if  the  latter  were 
a  socket.  The  object  of  the  smaller  di-ill  is  to  relieve  the 
center  in  the  same  way  that  small  holes  are  often  drilled 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  large  drills  to  enter  the  work. 

^ / 

New  Coke  Rates. — Effective  May  15,  rates  of  freight 
on  coke  from  the  Counellsville  region  to  Chicago  will  be 
$2.50  per  net  ton  on  furnace  and  commercial  coke,  the 
rate  to  Toledo  will  be  ?1.95  a  ton  and  to  Detroit  will  be 
$2.10  on  both  furnace  and  commercial  coke,  instead  of 
?2  a  ton  on  furnace  coke  and  ?2.25  a  ton  on  commercial 
coke,  as  at  present.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
freight  of  coke  to  Cleveland,  which  will  remain  at  ?1.65 
a  ton  as  at  present. 

-, *-^* 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  had  all  its  eight  furnaces 
at  Johustowu,  Pa.,  in  blast  April  1,  Nos.  1  and  7  having 
blown  in  in  March. 


The  Mackle-Crawford  Construction  Company  has  re- 
moved its  office  to  room  221  Grant  Building.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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Elongation  and  Ductility  Rail  Tests* 

Requirements  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 


BY   P.    H.    DtlDLEY. 

The  acceptance  of  rails  under  a  single  drop  test  of 
2000  lb.,  falling  a  given  hight,  rejects  only  tlaose  of  less 
ductility  than  is  required  to  take  up  the  energy  of  the 
drop  before  rupture.  This  range  of  rejections  varies 
from  a  small  percentage  of  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  output, 
and  all  in  manufacture  should  be  avoided. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
number  of  heats  of  Bessemer  and  occasionally  a  melt  of 
open  hearth  rails  in  which  the  ductility  is  just  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  energy  of  a  single  blow  of  the  drop  and 
pass  the  rails.  The  butts,  however,  will  break  from  a 
second  blow  without  giving  any  increased  elongation, 
while  a  number  of  the  rails  are  so  severely  strained  by 
gagging  in  the  straightening  presses  that  the  strains 
develop  into  checks  and  detailed  fractures  from  service 
in  the  tracks. 

The  percentage  in  plain  Bessemer  ranges  from  2  to 
as  high  as  15  per  cent,  in  some  rollings,  and  Is  yearly 
increasing  in  this  class  of  rails.  Eighty  to  90  per  cent. 
of  the  heats  of  Bessemer  or  of  the  melts  of  open  hearth 
require  two  or  more  blows  under  the  drop  to  break  them, 
giving  a  desired  range  of  12  to  IS  per  cent,  of  ductility 
In  the  rails  for  service  as  girders,  which  experience  shows 
has  rendered  excellent  service  in  New  York  Central  lines, 
where  the  temperatures  often  fall  to  30  and  40  degrees 
F.  below  zero.  It  is  only  natural  that  railroad  officers 
should  try  to  secure  as  good  material  as  was  possible 
from  1890  to  1900,  or  better,  in  rails  for  their  constantly 
Increasing  wheel  loads  and  speeds. 

The  1890  specifications  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  for  the  low  0.06 
phosphorus  and  0.60  to  0.65  carbon  Bessemer  rails,  re- 
quired a  drop  test  from  each  heat  and  that  90  per  cent, 
should  stand  a  test  of  2000  lb.  falling  20  ft.  without 
breaking  for  either  the  SO,  95  and  100  lb.  sections.  To 
this  requirement  was  soon  added  the  proviso  that  where 
a  butt  broke,  yet  gave  4  per  cent,  maximum  elongation 
per  inch,  the  rails  of  the  heat  would  be  accepted.  It  is 
but  proper  to  say  that  while  a  few  of  the  rails  had  a 
minimum  range  of  4  per  cent,  ductility,  the  majority  had 
from  8  to  16  per  cent,  and  comparatively  few  breakages 
occurred.  The  surface  wear  and  flange  abrasion  were  of 
slow  rates,  the  rails  lasting  two  and  three  times  as  long 
as  more  recent  Bessemer  rails. 

To  carry  the  present  high  speed  wheel  loads,  the 
former  minimum  elongation  of  4  per  cent,  per  inch  has 
been  raised  to  6  per  cent,  for  the  maximum  inch  or  two 
consecutive  inches  must  each  give  5  per  cent.  The  duc- 
tility of  the  metal  must  be  exhausted  in  the  test  butt 
from  Bessemer  heats  in  which  the  equivalent  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  metallic  titanium  has  been  used 
in  the  bath  of  steel.  The  range  of  ductility  secured  in 
this  steel  is  the  minimum  specified  to  IS  per  cent  per 
Inch,  though  the  range  of  the  majority  of  the  heats  is 
from  11  to  16  per  cent.  Of  the  Bessemer  heats  each, 
according  to  weight  of  section,  makes  from  18  to  30  rails 
accepted  or  rejected  by  one  ductility  test. 

The  basic  open  hearth  melts  of  GO  to  SO  tons  each, 
making  from  100  to  150  rails,  according  to  section,  are 
accepted  or  rejected  upon  the  results  of  three  ductility 
tests,  one  from  the  second  ingot,  one  from  the  middle 
ingot  of  the  melt,  and  a  third  from  the  next  to  the  last 
ingot  teemed.  To  accept  the  rails  of  the  melt  each  test 
must  show  6  per  cent,  maximum  elongation  for  1  in.,  or 
5  per  cent,  each  for  2  consecutive  in.  The  ductility  of  the 
metal  is  exhausted  in  rotation  from  each  of  the  differ- 
ent tests  of  the  melt,  and  we  thus  ascertain  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  steel  of  the  first  to  the  last  teemed. 
This  has  tested,  but  not  confirmed,  a  published  state- 
ment that  the  first  steel  teemed  is  liable  to  have  so  high 
a  temperature  that  it  will  he  brittle;  while  the  middle 
Ingot  will  have  a  proper  temperature  and  be  tough,  the 


last  ingot  will  be  teemed  of  steel  so  cold  that  it  will  be 
brittle.  This  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  these  large  melt* 
of  rail  steel,  as  shown  by  the  ductility  tests.  Basic  open 
hearth  rails  have  been  roUed  under  these  specifications  at 
Bethlehem,  Buffalo  and  Gary. 

The  three  tests  per  melt  on  the  open  hearth  rails  call 
attention  definitely  to  several  conditions  of  mill  practice 
which  in  hot  metal  must  proceed  at  the  right  tempera- 
ture in  a  logical  and  orderly  manner.  A  melt  or  two  at 
first  did  not  pass ;  but  the  causes  for  failure  could  be 
quickly  ascertained  and  remedied  in  the  following  melts, 
the  making  and  rolling  of  the  steel  proceeding  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  cus- 
tomer. The  specifications  provide  that  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  a  chilled  butt  and  one  that  is 
brittle,  before  acceptance  or  rejection  of  rails,  while  the 
full  ductility  tests  give  the  low  as  well  as  the  high  range 
— facts  not  before  available  for  the  manufacturers  to 
study,  to  guide  their  efforts  to  secure  the  desired  range. 

The  specifications  are  intended  as  an  aid  to  good  com- 
mercial work  in  manufacture  for  the  necessary  quality 
for  present  service  as  well  as  output.  Attention  is  called 
to  good  mill  practice  after  the  ingots  are  teemed  and 
set  on  top ;  they  should  he  promptly  stripped,  weighed 
and  charged  into  reheating  furnaces.  This  is  to  avoid 
unnecessary  cooling  of  the  metal,  developing  large  shrink- 
age cavities  in  the  ingots  from  the  inexorable  law  that 
molten  or  hot  steel  has  a  greater  volume  than  when  cold. 

The  management  of  one  rail  mill  has  organized  a  rail- 
road service  for  uniformly  prompt  delivering  and  charg- 
ing into  the  reheating  furnaces  of  its  large  ingots,  witll' 
the  result  of  nearly  entire  elimination  of  piped  rails, 
under  the  commercial  discard. 


The  consolidation  of  the  Bucyrus  Steel  Castings  Com- 
pany and  the  Carroll  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  which  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  weeks,  was  effected  April  1.  The  former  company 
took  over  the  latter,  but  the  consolidated  company  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  Carroll  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany. The  capital  stock  will  be  increased  from  $200,000' 
to  $500,000.  The  former  officers  of  the  Bucyrus  Company- 
will  hold  the  same  positions  In  the  new  company,  as  fol- 
lows :  President  and  manager,  P.  J.  Carroll ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  P.  Donnenwirth ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
W.  A.  Blicke. 


The  Bessemer  gold  medal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute will  this  year  be  awarded  to  Prof.  Henri  Le 
Chatelier,  the  eminent  French  metallurgist,  in  recognition 
of  his  gi'eat  services  in  the  advancement  of  metallurgical 
fcience.  The  presentation  will  be  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  president  of  the  Institute,  at  the  .annual  gen- 
eral meeting  to  be  held  in  London  in  May,  1911.  The 
Andrew  Carnegie  gold  medal  for  1910  will  also  be 
awarded  at  the  same  meeting,  the  recipient  being  Felix 
Kobin,  Paris. 


The  borough  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  has  placed  an  or- 
der for  pumps  for  its  new  water  works  with  the  Buffalo' 
Steam  Pu)np  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  equipment 
consists  of  two  5-in.  two-stage  centrifugal  pumps,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  SOO.OOO  gal.  of  water  per  day  against 
a  total  head  of  135  lb.  The  pumps  will  be  driven  by  75- 
hp.,  1700  rev.  per  niin..  Fort  Wayne  motors. 


Canadian  advices  state  that  a  syndicate  which  aims  to- 
bring  the  independent  nail  works  of  the  country  into  a 
common  ownership  has  made  an  offer  for  the  property  of 
the  Maritime  Nail  Company,  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  Lackawanna,  N.  Y., 
now  has  four  of  its  blast  furnaces  active.  No.  2  Furnace- 
was  blown  out  April  1. 


t*  Submitted  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
eerlng  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Chicago,  March 
.  1911,  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rail. 


Three  of  the  six  Ensloy  furnaces  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  were  in  blast  April  1,  Nc 
4  having  blown  in  on  March  4. 
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The  Triple  Supply  Convention 

IjOUISVILLe,  Ky.,  April  3,  1911. — The  triple  couven- 
lioii  of  the  Anicricau  Supply  and  Machinery  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  the  Southern  Supply  and  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association  and  the  National  Supply  and  Ma- 
chinery Dealers'  Association  opened  here  this  morning 
with  au  interesting  session,  which  brought  out  some  de- 
cided opinions  on  legislation  affecting  business.  The 
meeting  was  formally  opened  with  prayer,  and  there  fol- 
lowed au  address  of  welcome  l)y  Augustus  B.  Willson, 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  whose  happy  manner  of  welcom- 
ing the  delegates  brought  out  considerable  applause.  A 
representative  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  also  made  an 
address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to  by  William 
Hey  burn  of  the  Belknap  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Louisville.  Mr.  Heyburn  spoke  in  decided  terms,  criti- 
cizing the  laws  curtailing  the  privileges  of  manufactur- 
ers' associations.    He  said : 

The  laws  of  the  country  are  such  that  there  are  limited 
opportunities  for  associations  of  the  kind  .vou  represent.  Ger- 
many has  definite  laws,  and  business  organizations  are  licensed. 
Their  purposes  are  definitely  outlined  and  they  are  given  definite 
privileges.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  our  own  lawgivers 
are  so  blunt  in  their  legislation  against  trade  associations. 

Mr.  Heyburn  went  on  to  say  that  the  law  governing 
manufacturers'  associations  were  not  only  crude  but  un- 
fair. He  gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  discriminations 
against  manufacturers  by  legislators  made  it  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  trusts  by  manufacturers  for  self- 
protection.  The  present  laws,  he  stated,  do  not  apply  to 
all  classes  of  business,  and  they  might  at  least  have  the 
recommendation  of  being  uniform.  Referring  to  the  for- 
mation of  monopolies  again,  the  speaker  stated  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  assert  that  such  combiuations  were  bad 
institutions,  but  rather  indicated  the  trend  of  business, 
coming  about  because  agreements  necessary  to  manufac- 
turing interests  are  not  permitted.  The  speaker  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  members  to  use  all  their  power  to 
bring  about  legislation  as  regards  business  associations 
that  will  be  fair. 

Edward  C.  Hlnman.  American  Steam  Pump  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  remarked  that  there  are  men  in 
Washington  having  power  in  legislative  affairs  who  never 
manufactured  anything,  never  employed  men  and  who 
never  signed  a  payroll.  He  added  that  he  was  glad  the 
time  had  come  in  business  when  there  was  no  North  and 
no  South. 

W.  M.  Pattison,  president  of  the  National  Dealers' 
Association,  and  H.  C.  Clark,  president  of  the  Southern 
Dealers'  Association,  also  spoke  in  response  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome. 

John  Trix.  American  Injector  Company.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  who  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Panama  and 
South  America,  spoke  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  canal  construction  operations  are  being  conducted. 
He  said  that  men  are  too  prone  to  make  accusations  of 
graft,  when  the  public's  money  is  being  spent  on  public 
utilities.  His  Investigations  taught  him  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  canal  work  are  being  carefully  handled. 
The  speaker  added  that  he  had  been  31  days  at  sea 
and  had  not  seen  the  American  flag  on  a  vessel.  He 
hoped  that  the  associations  would  advocate  that  the 
American  Congress  have  the  good  sense  to  pass  necessary 
laws  subsidizing  the  merchant  marine.  ,  He  said  that 
every  piece  of  German  freight  that  goes  into  the  hold  of 
a  German  vessel  is  carried  at  a  reduced  freight  rate. 

George  Puchta,  Queen  City  Supply  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, in  talking  of  the  business  outlook,  asserted  him- 
self to  be  an  optimist  in  the  fullest  sense.  Said  he :  "  We 
have  seen  a  good  year's  business  and  good  crops.  The 
Canadian  reciprocity  question  will  soon  be  solved  satis- 
factorily, I  hope.  The  currency  situation,  I  think,  is 
about  to  be  solved,  so  that  when  we  need  money  most 
we  can  have  it.  and  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
good  and  growing  business  in  the  near  future." 

This  afternoon  the  dealers'  associations  held  separate 
meetings  and  organized.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  held  a  session  which 
lasted  all  the  afternoon. 

The  priucijial  event  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the 


Southern  Dealers'  Association  was  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Alvin  M.  Smith,  Smith-Courtney  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Va..  which  was  In  part  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Dealers 

We  have  had  a  healthy  growth  in  our  membership,  having 
received  11  new  members  In  the  past  year. 

While  business  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  normal, 
yet  from  reports  received  last  year  was  a  much  better  one  than 
most  of  us  had  experienced  in  the  previous  three  years.  Wc 
suffered  fewer  declines  and  received  some  advances  which,  with 
larger  profits  secured  and  fewer  bad  debts  charged  off,  made  us 
more  optimistic  for  the  future.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
1911  will  be  better  than  1910.  despite  the  weighty  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  adverse  railroad  rate  decision,  which 
many  thinl:  is  holding  back  capital  and  stagnating  business  (n 
new  enterprises. 

Our  relations  with  other  jobbers'  associations  are  very  har- 
monious and  we  are  assisting  them,  as  they  arc  us,  in  all  matters 
of  common  interest. 

CISH    DISCOt'NTS. 

We  have  succeeded  in  securing  cash  discounts  from  a  number 
of  manufacturers  who  were  not  allowing  same  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  some  who  had  withdra\vn  same  have  at  our  request 
reinstated  it  on  condition  that  our  members  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  payment. 

The  principal  trouble  in  the  securing  of  cash  discounts  seems 
to  be  that  the  jobber  does  not  live  up  to  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  manufacturer,  who  becomes  disgusted  and  withdraws  it.  It 
is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  fulfill  our  part  of  the  contract 
if  we  expect  to  receive  the  concession.  Considering  the  fact  that 
our  own  customers  impose  upon  us  to  such  an  extent  In  the  case 
of  cash  discounts,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  get  together  and 
not  only  pay  our  own  bills  in  the  required  time,  but  also  make 
our  customers  do  so 

We  have  been  called  in  on  several  occasions  to  arbitrate 
claims  of  our  members  against  public  service  corporations  and 
have  been  successful  in  arranging  such  grievances  satisfactorily. 
We  have  urged  conservative  legislation  based  on  fairness  to  such 
companies.  The  prosperity  of  the  South  has  been  largely  pro- 
moted by  our  public  service  corporations,  and  we  should  not  join 
in  the  universal  how-1  against  them  but  treat  them  fairly  and 
urge  our  legislatures  and  Congress  to  do  so. 

Machinery  profits,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  small.  We 
have  used  every  power  of  persuasion  on  the  manufacturers  and 
they  seem  to  think  we  should  be  able  to  receive  as  a  personal 
favor  the  small  profits  they  give  us.  I  would  recommend  that  all 
of  us  who  stock  machinery  insist  on  getting  a  just  margin  of 
profit  as  a  p'-emium  for  being  able  to  make  quick  deliveries. 

While  we  of  the  South  were  considerably  disappointed  at  New 
Orleans  not  receiving  the  Oovemmenfs  support  for  a  World's 
Panama  Exposition  in  1915,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  opening  of  the  P.nnama  Canal  will  mean  an  era  of  new 
and  greater  pitisperity  for  the  South,  particularly  the  Gulf 
States.  The  fart  Ihat  New  Orleans  is  2000  miles  nearer  the 
center  of  the  population  than  San  Francisco  and  is  also  2000 
miles  nearer  the  Panama  Canal  than  her  Pacific  Coast  competi- 
tor is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  South  and 
Central  .American  freight  passing  through  the  canal  will  go 
through  the  Gnlf  ports  of  Florida,  ,\labama,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  and  the  South  should  dominate  this  trade  and  she  un- 
doubtedly will. 

The  Sixty-first  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  Post-offlce  Department  to  start  an  experi- 
mental parcel  post,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Sixty-second,  now 
convening,  will  also  refuse  to  sanction  this  outrage.  Our  asso- 
ciation will  continue  its  efforts  in  conjunction  with  other  asso- 
ciations to  prevent  any  parcel  post  extension.  Such  a  calamity 
would  mean  a  largely  increased  postal  deficit  and  further  delay 
J -cent  letter  postage. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  next  year  we  will 
try  to  get  better  profits  on  staple  goods,  such  as  shafting, 
spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  nails.  &c.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  of  a  joblier 
selling  shafting  out  of  stock  at  50  per  cent.  off.  when  it  cost  him 
57  per  cent,  in  carloads,  and  yet  we  are  doing  it  every  day.  This 
same  foolish  margin  of  profit  is  being  got  on  all  the  above 
lines.     Let  us  reform  and  begin  with  the  staples. 

The  National  Dealers'    Association 

This  association  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  or- 
ganizing its  separate  convention. 

The  aiuinal  rep<n'ts  of  the  ofHcers  were  received,  and 
some  little  time  was  occupied  in  discussing  resale  prices. 
The  meetings  of  'ooth  of  the  dealers'  organizations  were 
execnti\e  sessions. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 

I.01ISVILLI5.  Ky..  April  4.  1011.— (C.'/  TcJairanli.)  — 
The  .'Manufacturers'  Association  formally  organized  this 
morning.  The  session  was  given  over  largely  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  employers'  liability  for  accidents. 

Secretary  F.  O.  Mitchell,  in  his  annual  report,  showed 
that  the  organization  had  increased  25  per  cent,  in  mem- 
bership, and  eight  manufacturing  companies  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  association  at  the  meeting.     President  S. 
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l:  Browuing,  Ohio  Valley  Pulley  Works,  Maysville,  Ky., 
auuouuced  the  convention  committees,  after  which  the 
meeting  was  opened  for  general  discussion. 

The  question  of  reimbursing  dealers  for  depreciation 
in  stocks  of  machinery  in  the  event  of  a  decline  in  price 
was  brought  up  by  several  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
declared  themselves  unfavorable  to  any  such  plan.  It 
was  argued  by  one  speaker  that  such  action  would  only 
be  warranted  providing  the  dealers  agreed  to  divide  their 
profits  with  manufacturers  on  stocks  on  hand  when  prices 
advanced.  Another  suggested  that  even  though  the  deal- 
ers acquiesced  to  such  a.  proposal,  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  event  of  price  changes. 

The  question  of  employers'  liability  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent was  brought  up  by  John  Trix,  who  declared  that 
aost  of  the  State  laws  covering  workmen's  compensation 
are  unjust,  and  commended  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  of  Germany. 

Edward  C.  Hinman,  American  Steam  Pump  Works, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  said  that  his  company  maintained  a 
humane  policy  in  treating  with  its  injured  workmen,  and 
had  never  had  a  lawsuit  with  one  of  its  employees.  He 
explained  as  follows :  "  If  one  of  them  is  ill,  we  see  that 
he  gets  proper  care  and  pay  for  it.  If  he  dies,  we  bury 
him,  and  let  his  fellow  workmen  attend  the  funeral.  We 
pay  the  damages  if  we  maim  them,  and  we  are  always 
fair.  If  all  manufacturers  were  humane  there  would  be 
no  need  for  legislation." 

S.  K.  Broderlck.  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company, 
St.  Louis,  said  that  manufacturers  had  more  to  fear  from 
unjust  legislation  than  from  ambulance  chasing  lawyers. 
He  believed  that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem  was 
to  encourage  Industrial  training  and  get  closer  to  the 
needs  of  the  workmen,  adding  that  manufacturers  pay 
more  attention  to  the  whole  machine  and  neglect  the 
needs  of  the  individual. 

Melville  W.  Mix,  Dodge  Mfg.  Company.  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  said  that  a  prominent  law  maker  had  declared  to 
him  that  the  manufacturers  would  only  charge  their 
compensation  taxes  in  their  business  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  would  eventually  pay  the  bill.  Mr.  Mix  was 
inclined  to  take  the  same  view,  as  it  would  be  only  nat- 
ural for  the  manufacturers  to  apportion  the  tax  to  their 
overhead  expenses.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  that 
different  laws  in  different  States  might  create  unequal 
competition. 

During  the  meeting  President  Browning  stated  that 
in  the  past  the  association  had  given  most  of  its  attention 
toward  recruiting  new  members  and  he  added  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  organization  to  make  itself  useful 
to  the  membei-s  in  a  business  way.  A  resolution  of  regret 
was  passed  on  the  death  of  A.  S.  Upson,  president  Upson 
Xnt  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  National  Dealers'  Association 

This  organization  at  its  meeting  talked  at  length  on 
manufacturers  selling  in  competition  with  accredited 
dealers.  Wallace  M.  Pattison.  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply 
Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stated  that  he  believed  the 
association  ought  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  influencing  the 
manufacturers  to  recognize  the  dealers  and  refrain  from 
entering  into  competition  with  their  agencies.  He  men- 
tioned means  that  had  been  taken  by  dealers  in  meeting 
manufacturers'  competition  by  quoting  prices  from  cata- 
logues of  mail  order  houses,  and  said  that  dealers 
were  often  obliged  to  take  such  methods  of  protecting 
themselves  when  the  manufacturers  were  protected  by 
price  agreements  and  the  tariff. 

The  president  called  attention  to  the  increasing  ex- 
penses of  the  machinery  selling  business  and  said  that  a 
two  per  cent,  profit  is  all  that  can  be  made  on  many  sales. 

There  followed  a  general  discussion  on  the  expense  of 
doing  business  and  then  the  question  of  manufactuers' 
competition  came  up.  It  was  pointed  out  that  following 
a  price  decline  the  machinery  and  supply  dealer  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  as  the  manufacturer  was  ready  to 
dispose  of  stocks  at  the  reduced  quotations.  The  consen- 
sus of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  dealers  should  de- 
cline to  do  business  with  a  manufacturer  unless  the  latter 
agreed  to  share  losses  in  case  of  a  decline   or    give   the 


dealer  a  chance  to  recoup  by  refraining  from  undersell- 
ing in  the  dealer's  territory. 

The  Southern  Dealers'  Association 
This  association  at  its  morning  meeting  listened  to 
an  address  on  "  The  Cost  of  Doing  Business  and  the 
Proper  Method  of  Handling  Expense  Items,"  by  W.  P. 
Simpson,  C.  T.  Patterson  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, 
and  a  paper  on  "  The  Proper  Method  of  Compensating  the 
Traveling  Salesmen,"  by  E.  Howard  Smith,  Superior  Sup- 
ply Company,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  question  box  dis- 
cussion during  which  the  one  cent  letter  postage  question 
was  talked  over  to  some  extent. 

To-morrow  the  three  associations  will  elect  oflicers  and 
hold  a  joint  session.  p.  a.  w. 
<  I  » 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company  Will  Establish 

a  Canadian  Plant  \_^ 


The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  Stamford,  Conn., 
ot  which  Henry  R.  Towne  is  president,  has .  had  under 
consideration  for  some  years  the  question  of  establishing 
a  plant  in  Canada,  and  has  recently  decided  to  do  so. 
This  pliuit  will  be  located  at  St.  Catharines.  Ont.,  and  will 
be  designed  to  conduct  the  Canadian  business  of  the 
company,  which  is  already  considerable  and  is  steadily 
growing.  The  chief  products  of  the  company  comprise 
locks  of  all  kinds,  builders'  hardware  and  chain  pulley 
blocks,  facilities  for  the  production  of  all  of  which  will 
be  provided  in  the  St.  Catharines  plant,  where  the  meth- 
ods of  production  and  standards  of  quality  so  long  estab- 
lished ui  the  parent  plant  will  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued. The  ground  for  the  plant  has  already  been  ac- 
quired, arrangements  for  construction  are  under  way, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  plant  in  effective  operation 
early  in  1912.  When  this  point  is  reached,  dire  announce- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  Canadian  customers  of  the 
company,  who  in  the  meantime  will  continue  to  be  served 
from  the  parent  plant  through  its  general  offices,  9  Mur- 
ray street,  Xew  York. 


The    Cambria   Paint  &   Color   Company's    Im- 
provements 


The  Cambria  Paint  &  Color  Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  having  recently  disposed  of  its  site  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  which  desired  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  freight  yards,  has  secured  another  loca- 
tion, to  which  it  has  moved  part  of  its  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  old  buildings  thus  removed  comprise 
two.  one  of  which  is  38  x  90  ft.  and  the  other  approxi- 
mately 38  X  200  ft,  A  new  brick  building,  50  x  150  ft.,  to 
be  used  for  grinding  and  mixing  paints  and  colors,  and 
another,  32  x  100  ft.,  will  shortly  be  erected,  the  contract 
for  their  construction  having  been  placed  with  a  local 
builder.  New  lead  mills  and  some  other  equipment  will 
be  required.  Xew  motors  will  also  be  ordered  for  the 
mixing  department,  while  the  grinding  of  colors  will  be 
done  by  steam  power.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  plant 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  about  the 
middle  of  the  year. 


The  Central  Foundry  Company's  affairs  are  now  likely 
to  be  adjusted  shortly.  Judge  Hough,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  signed  an  order  Tuesday  authoriz- 
ing the  receiver,  WaddUl  Catchlngs,  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Frederick  H.  Buss  and  Daniel  A.  Homan  to  buy  the  prop- 
ertj'  of  the  bankrupt  corporation  In  Its  entirety.  The 
amoimt  named  as  the  purchase  price  is  $1,659,500,  this 
covering  all  the  assets  except  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Radiator  Company.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  company. 


The  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
states  that  it  has  not  purchased  any  stock  In  the  Shull 
Steel  Castings  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  never 
had  any  interest  in  it. 
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A  Review  of  Bills  Proposed  by  Commissions  in  Seven  States 


p.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  formerly  New  York  State 
Labor  Commissioner,  prepared  for  a  recent  issue  of  tlie 
Survey,  New  York,  a  review  of  the  reports  of  tlie  various 
State  commissions  on  employers'  liability  for  accident,  or 
rather  employees'  compensation  for  works  accidents. 
Mr.  Sherman  goes  at  length  into  an  analysis  of  the 
various  bills,  commenting  on  their  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences and  pointing  out  the  causes  for  the  latter.  We 
have  referred  from  time  to  time  to  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  commissions  in  the  various  States  and  to 
features  of  the  bills  as  they  were  reported,  but  Mr.  Sher-  ■ 
man's  summary  is  of  special  value  in  bringing  the  details 
of  the  seven  bills  together  for  ready  comparison,  and  we 
reprint  below  that  portion  of  it  which  presents  the  main 
features  of  each.  The  New  York  law,  applying  to  cer- 
tain dangerous  trades,  which  was  recently  declared  un- 
constitutional, is  summarize<l  nt  the  beginning  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison : 

New  York 

The  New  York  law  applies  only  to  a  few  exceptional- 
ly hazardous  occupations  and  industries,  and  only  to 
those  injuries  therein  duo  to  the  fault  of  the  employer 
or  of  "  fellow  servants."  or  to  "  trade  risks."  The  "  com- 
pensation "  liability  which  it  imposes  is  additional  to  the 
older  liability  for  damages,  and  the  option  is  given  the 
injured  employee,  after  the  accident,  to  choose  between 
them.     It  provides  for  compensation  as  follows : 

In  case  of  death:  If  there  .ire  total  dependents,  a  lump  sum 
equal  to  three  years'  wages,  but  not  to  exceed  $3000.  If  only 
partial  dependents,  a  proportion  of  the  foregoing.  And  it  no 
dependents,  medical  and  funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $100. 

In  case  of  disablement:  Weekly  payments  of  50  per  cent,  of 
wages  if  the  disablement  is  complete,  or  of  50  per  cent,  of  im- 
pairment of  earnings  if  it  is  partial,  but  of  not  more  than  $10, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  continuing  during 
disablement,  but  not  longer  than  eight  years. 

Disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  by  action 
at  law.  A  judgment  in  an  action  ie  to  be  for  a  lump 
sum  only,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  payments  prospectively 
due. 

Illinois 

The  report  of  the  Illinois  Employers'  Liability  Com- 
mission presents  a  bill  which  applies  to  all  employments 
in  the  course  of  trade  or  business ;  to  all  employees  not 
"  casual,"  and  to  all  accidental  injuries  and  deaths 
caused  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  except  those 
due  to  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  injured 
■employee,  and  those  not  causing  disablement  for  more 
than  one  week. 

It  is  a  mixed  "  negligence  "  and  "  elective  compensa- 
tion "  law.  It  abolishes  the  defenses  of  "  assumption  of 
risks "  and  "  fellow  servant "  in  the  law  of  negligence, 
and  then  gives  the  employer  the  option  to  elect  liability 
for  compensation  alone,  upon  condition  that  he  manifest 
such  election  in  a  prescribed  public  manner.  In  default 
of  such  election  the  employer  is  made  liable  under  both 
laws.  If  he  elects  the  compensation  liability,  a  contract 
is  presumed  between  him  and  each  of  his  employees 
(except  such  employee  as  by  written  notice  expresses  a 
contrary  election  on  his  part)  to  substitute  that  liability 
for  all  others,  except  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  the 
willful  failure  of  the  employer  to  comply  with  "  statutory 
safety  regulations."  in  which  case  the  employer  is  to  be 
liable  for  full  damages.  The  compensation  payable  is  as 
■foUows : 

In  cajie  of  death:  To  a  widow,  parents  and  descendants.  If 
any,  toward  whose  support  the  deceased  has  contributed  within 
five  years,  three  years'  wages  but  not  less  than  $1500  nor  more 
than  $3000.  Otherwise,  to  other  collateral  dependents,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  foregoing.  And  If  no  such  dependents,  not  more 
than  $150  to  the  personal  representative  of  deceased.  The  sum 
above  provided  for  as  compensation  to  dependents  Is  payable 
for  the  first  six  months  In  installments,  like  wages,  and  there- 
after In  a  liunp  sum  or  In  Installments,  at  the  option  of  the  per- 
son entitled  thereto. 


In  case  of  dtsahlrmeni:  Periodical  payments  from  the  date 
of  and  continuing  during  disablement,  or  until  the  sum  of  the 
payments  equals  the  amount  which  would  have  been  due  in  case 
of  death,'  as  follows:  If  disablement  Is  complete  a  weekly  pay- 
ment of  50  per  cent,  of  wages,  but  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $10,  for  eight  years :  and  thereafter,  if  complete  disability 
continues,  8  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  due 
in  case  of  death,  payable  in  monthly  payments  during  lite.  The 
loss  of  both  eyes,  or  of  both  hands,  &c..  is  always  to  be  deemed 
complete  disablement.  If  disablement  is  only  partial,  a  weekly 
payment  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  impairment  of  earnings,  not  to 
continue  longer  than  six  years  ;  but  other  definite  proportions 
of  wages  in  weekly  payments  for  fixed  periods  are  prescribed  for 
certain  specified  injuries  (i.e..  the  loss  of  a  hand,  of  an  eye,  &c.). 
Where  weekly  payments  have  continued  six  months  and  the  dis- 
ablement is  determined  to  be  permanent,  an  option  is  given  the 
injured  employee  to  demand  in  settlement  a  lump  sum  equal  to 
four  years'  compensation.  less  the  amount  of  payment  received. 

.ilso,  tor  the  first  90  days,  the  employer  is  to  furnish  neces- 
sary medical  care,  appliances,  &c. 

Compensation  may  be  determined  liy  agreement.  Dis- 
putes must  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

This  bill  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  commission,  which  therefore  does  not  recommend 
it  for  enactment.  The  employers  on  the  commission  ob- 
jected to  that  provision  which  would  leave  an  employer 
liable  for  damages  for  an  accident  due  to  his  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  "  statutory  safety  regulations." 
The  labor  representatives  on  the  commission  filed  two 
sets  of  objections  to  the  bill.  Two  of  them  endorsed  the 
demands  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  that  an 
advanced  "  employers'  liability  law "  should  precede  a 
"  compensation  law."  Four  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
objected  that  the  "  compensation "  liability  should  be 
made  compulsory  instead  of  elective,  and  that  the  com- 
liens.Ttion  provided  (''three  years'  wages"  for  death  and 
"four  years'  wages  "  =  for  complete  disabilitj)  would  be 
inadequate. 

Wisconsin 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Industrial 
Insurance  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  recommends  a 
bill  which  applies  to  all  employments ;  to  all  employees 
except  those  whose  employment  is  but  casual  or  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  business,  profession  or  oc- 
cupation of  the  employer,  and  to  all  injuries  and  deaths 
proximately  due  to  accidents  incurred  where  the  em- 
ployee is  performing  service  growing  out  of  and  inci- 
dental to  his  employment,  unless  caused  by  willful  mis- 
conduct (whether  of  the  injured  employee,  of  a  fellow 
servant,  of  the  employer,  or  of  a  stranger). 

It  is  a  mixed  "  negligence."  "  elective  compensation." 
and  "compulsory  compensation"  law.  It  abolishes  the 
defenses  of  '  assumption  of  risks  "  and  "  fellow  servant " 
in  the  law  of  negligence  (except  as  to  railroads,  as  to 
which  those  defenses  have  already  been  modified)  ;  then 
imposes  instead  the  compensation  liability  alone  upon  the 
State,  and  each  county,  city,  town,  village  and  school 
district  therein,  and  then  gives  every  private  employer 
the  option  to  elect  liability  for  compensation  alone,  upon 
condition  that  he  manifest  such  election  by  filing  notice 
with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  which  notice  binds 
him  until  withdrawn  in  the  manner  in  the  bill  prescribed. 
And  unless  an  employee,  at  the  time  of  hiring,  notifies 
the  employer  in  writing  of  his  election  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  compensation  law,  the  liability  thereiiniler  is  to 
be  the  exclusive  remedy  against  the  employer  for  acci- 
dental injuries  and  deaths.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this 
leaves  the  employer  liable  for  damages  under  the.  law  of 
negligence,  as  amended,  for  accidents  due  to  his  "  willful 
misconduct."    The  compensation  prescribed  is  as  follows: 

In  case  of  death:  If  there  are  total  dependents,  a  sum  (less 
the  amount  of  any  payments  for  disablement  previously  made) 


'  The  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the  following  provisions 
Is  uncertain. 

"  A  careful  study  has  failed  to  reveal  any  such  provision  In 
the  bill.  But  what  the  bill  does  provide  is  a  conundrum,  and 
this  may  be  the  correct  answer. 
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equal  to  four  times  the  deceased's  average  annual  earnings  (to 
be  taken  at  not  less  than  3>375  nor  more  than  $750K  payable  in 
weekly  Installments,  unless  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  shall 
direct  payment  in  gross.  Wife,  husband  and  children,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  are  to  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  total  de- 
pendents. If  there  are  only  partial  dependents,  the  foregoing 
compensation  is  to  be  proportionately  reduced  :  and  if  there  are 
no  dependents,  the  expenses  of  burial,  not  to  exceed  $100. 

In  ca^e  of  disahiliiy:  Nothing  for  the  first  week.  Thereafter 
weekly  payments  as  follows  :  If  the  disablement  is  complete,  of 
65  per  cent,  of  average  weekl.v  earnings,  or  if  it  be  so  complete 
as  to  render  the  Injured  person  so  helpless  as  to  require  a  nurse, 
of  100  per  cent,  of  such  earnings  ;  if  the  disablement  is  only 
partial,  the  foregoing  payments  to  be  proportionately  reduced  : 
such  payments  to  continue  during  disablement,  but  not  longer 
than  15  years,  nor  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  four  years'  average 
earnings.  (Average  yearly  earnings  are  to  be  taken  at  not  less 
than  ?375  nor  more  than  $750  :  and  average  weekly  earnings,  at 
one  fifty-second  thereof.)  Payments  may  be  withheld  for 
29  days  after  disablement,  and  if  the  injured  employee  recovers 
in  the  interval  no  payment  is  to  be  due. 

In  addition,  the  employer  must  furnish  necessary  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  medicines,  appliances,  &c.,  for  90  days  ;  and 
In  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so  he  is  to  be  liable  to  others  for  the 
cost  thereof. 

If,  after  permanent  disablement,  death  results  from  an  inde- 
pendent cause,  the  employer  is  nevertheless  to  be  liable  for  com- 
pensation as  for  death,  less  the  amount  of  compensation  for  dis- 
ablment  already  paid. 

A  State  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  established,  to 
consist  of  tliree  members.  Every  compromise  (settle- 
ment?) of  a  claim  for  comijensatlon  is  subject  to  review 
by  tliis  board  within  one  year.  And  every  dispute  con- 
cerning compensation  is  to  be  determined  by  it,  subject 
to  review  by  the  courts  upon  certain  questions  of  law 
only.  Voluntary  mutual  insurance  schemes  are  per- 
mitted, but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  legal  liability. 

New  Jersey 

The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Em- 
ployers' Liability  recommends  a  bill  which  applies  to  all 
employments,  to  all  employees  except  ■"  casual."  and  to 
all  injuries  or  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  employment, 
unless  intentionally  self-inflicted.  Like  the  Illinois  bill. 
It  is  a  mixed  "  negligence  "  and  "  elective  compensation  " 
law.  It  abolishes  the  defenses  of  "  assumption  of  risks  " 
and  "  fellow  servant "  and  restricts  the  rule  of  "  con- 
tributory negligence "  in  the  negligence  law,  and  then 
provides  that  employer  and  employee  may  contract  for 
the  "  elective  compensation "  liability  alone,  and  that 
such  a  contract  shall  be  presumed  in  every  case,  unless 
a  contract  to  the  contrary  is  made  In  writing.  The  com- 
pensation payable  under  this  bill  is  as  follows : 

In  cafe  of  death:  It  there  are  total  dependents,  weekly  pay- 
ments of  varying  proportions  (from  25  to  60  per  cent.)  of  wages, 
depending  upon  the  number  and  relationship  of  the  dependents, 
but  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10,  and  not  to  continue 
longer  than  300  weeks.  If  there  are  only  partial  dependents, 
such  weekly  payments  are  to  be  proportionately  reduced.  And 
if  there  are  no  dependents,  not  more  than  $200  for  expenses  of 
last  illness  and  burial.  Children  over  16  and  non-resident  alien 
dependents  are  not  to  be  deemed  dependents. 

In  case  of  disahlcinent:  Weekly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  of  50  per  cent,  of  wages  if  the  dis- 
ablement is  complete,  but  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10. 
and  to  continue  during  disablement  but  not  longer  than  300 
weeks,  if  the  disablement  is  temporary,  or  400  weeks,  if  it  is  per- 
manent. If  the  disablement  is  only  partial,  the  foregoing  rates 
are  to  be  proportionately  reduced; — but  in  certain  cases  (i.e.. 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  an  eye,  &c.)  50  per  cent,  of  wages 
for  definite  numbers  of  weeks  is  specified. 

In  addition  the  employer  must  furnish  necessary  medical  and 
hospital  services  during  the  first  two  weks,  not  to  exceed  $100 
in  cost. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  for  a  lump  sum  only  where, 
upon  application,  the  court  decides  it  to  be  "  in  the  interest  of 
Justice." 

Compensation  may  be  determined  by  agreement.  Dis- 
putes are  to  be  settled  by  the  courts  "  in  a  summary 
manner." 

The  representatives  of  labor  on  the  New  Jersey  com- 
mission objected  to  that  provision  in  the  bill  which  fixes 
the  maximum  compensation  in  case  of  death  at  $10  per 
week  for  300  weeks,  or  $3000,  and  contended  for  a 
maximum  of  400  weeks,  or  $4000. 

Minnesota 

The  report  of  the  Minnesota  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission  recommends  a  bill  which  applies  to  all 
employments  in  industries  conducted  for  gain  or  profit 


(nominally  only  to  those  which  are  dangerous,  but  every 
industrial  employment  in  which  an  accident  shall  occur 
is  naively  declared  to  be  dangerous)  ;  to  those  employees 
only  who  are  commonly  known  as  laborers  and  work- 
men, or  technically  as  "servants,"  and  to  all  personal 
injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment, unless  occasioned  by  drunkenness  or  purposely 
self-inflicted   (both  with  some  qualifications). 

It  is  a  strict  "  compulsory  compensation  law,"  and, 
where  it  applies,  is  exclusive  of  all  other  liabilities.  The 
compensation  payable  is  as  follows: 

In  case  of  death:  Funeral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100,  and: 
It  there  are  total  dependents,  perioHcal  payments  (not  less  fre- 
quently than  monthly)  of  50' per  cent,  of  wages,  continuing  dur. 
ing  the  condition  of  dependence,  but  not  longer  than  five  years 
nor  to  aggregate  more  than  $3000.  If  there  are  only  partial  de- 
pendents the  foregoing  payments  are  to  be  proportionately  re- 
duced. And  if  there  are  no  dependents,  medical  and  hospital 
expenses,  not  to  exceed  $100. 

In  case  of  disablement :  Medical  and  hospital  expenses,  not 
to  exceed  $100,  and :  If  the  disablement  is  complete,  periodical 
payments  (as  above)  of  50  per  cent,  of  wages  (but  the  annual 
amount  of  compensation  never  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  $2000), 
commencing  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  continuing  during 
disability  but  not  longer  than  five  years.  If  the  disablement  is 
only  partial,  the  payments  are  to  he  50  per  cent,  of  the  decrease 
in  wages  (or  if  wages  exceed  $2000,  50  per  cent,  of  the  decrease 
below  $2000).  But  the  percentage  of  wages  is  to  be  increased  in 
certain  specified  cases  of  maiming. 

Payments  may  be  commuted  for  a  lump  sum  or  by  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  .Arbitration. 

A  system  of  boards  of  arbitration  is  established,  with 
one  board  composed  of  three  oflicials  in  each  county,  and 
a  code  of  procedure  therefor  is  provided.  Settlements 
and  agreements  as  to  compensation  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  proper  board,  and  all  disputes  are  to  be 
determined  in  first  instance  by  that  board,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  coiu'ts. 

Detailed  provisions  governing  the  Insurance  of  the 
liability  for  compensation  are  laid  down.  Voluntary 
mutual  insurance  schemes  are  permitted  upon  conditions, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  legal  liability. 

One  of  the  three  members  of  the  Minnesota  com- 
mission objected  to  the  bill  on  the  following  grounds: 
L  That  some  adaiitatiou  of  the  German  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  is  preferable.  2.  That  industrial 
chaos  is  to  be  feared  if  the  bill  should  be  enacted  and 
the  law  subsequently  declared  unconstitutional.  3.  That 
the  question  of  cost  has  not  yet  lieeu  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

Massachusetts 

The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Com- 
pensation for  Industrial  Accidents  presents  no  bill.  The 
commission  expresses  itself  as  greatly  impressed  by  the 
pronounced  opposition  of  both  employers  and  employees 
to  the  tentative  draft  of  a  compensation  bill  which  it 
published  some  weeks  before  its  report,  and  recommends 
rhat  further  investigation  and  study  should  be  under- 
taken before  a  measure  is  submitted  for  enactment. 

The  tentative  draft  bill  referred  to  applies  to  every 
employment  in  which  the  employer  has  more  than  five 
persons  continuously  in  his  employ  for  at  least  three 
days ;  to  all  emiiloyes  except  those  who  by  reason  of  ad- 
vanced age,  &c.,  are  more  liable  to  accidents  or  to  more 
serious  consequences  from  accidents,  and  who  have,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Accident  Board,  agreed  with  their 
employers  not  to  claim  the  benefits  of  the  act;  and  to  all 
injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment, except  those  due  to  the  injured  employee's  delib- 
erate intention,  his  deliberate  breach  of  statutory  regula- 
tions, or  his  intoxication. 

It  is  a  ■' compulsor.v  compensation"  law;  and  the 
liability  imposed  is  exclusive  of  all  others,  except  where 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  employer  would  be 
liable  at  "  common  law,"  in  which  event  an  option  Is 
given  the  injured  employee  either  to  sue  for  damages  at 
common  law  or  to  claim  compensation. 

The  compensation  payable  Is  as  follows : 

In  case  of  death:  If  there  are  total  dependents,  weekly  pay- 
ments of  50  per  cent,  of  wages,  but  of  not  less  than  $4  nor  more 
than  $10,  for  300  weeks.  Wife,  husband  and  children  are  to  be 
deemed  total  dependents.  If  there  are  only  partial  dependents, 
such  weekly  payments  are  to  be  proportionately  reduced.     And 
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if  there  are  no  dependents,  expenses  of  last  Illness  and  burial, 
not  to  exceed  $:iOU 

ill  case  of  tlisablcMcnt:  Weekly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  of  50  per  cent,  of  wages,  but  of  not  less 
than  S4  nor  more  than  SIO,  if  the  disablement  is  complete;  or 
of  50  per  cent,  of  impairment  of  earnings  if  it  is  only  partial : 
to  continue  during  disablement,  but  not  longer  than  300  weeks 
from  the  date  of  accident,  i.e.,  for  298  weeks. 

In  unusual  cases  a  weekly  payment,  after  it  has  continued 
tor  six  months,  may  be  commuted  for  a  lump  sum,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Accident  Board. 

All  insurance  policies,  which  cover  the  liability  of 
emijlojers  under  this  proposed  law,  must  make  the  insur- 
ance company  liable  directly  to  the  injured  employee. 

A  State  Accident  Board  of  three  members  is  estab- 
lished. Settlements  and  agreements  as  to  compensation 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  that  board.  All  disputes 
are  to  be  determined  in  first  instance  by  a  lioard  of  arbi- 
tration, two  luombers  of  which  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
emijloyer  and  the  injured  employee,  rcspeclively,  and  the 
third  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  Accident  Board. 
From  the  decision  of  that  board  an  appeal  is  allowed  to 
the  courts  on  all  questions  except  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation. 

Voluntary  mutual  insurance  schouies,  in  lieu  of  the 
legal  liability  for  compensatiou,  are  permitted  upon  con- 
ditions, provided  that  they  be  approved  by  the  Accident 
Board  and  be  not  obligatory  upon  employees. 

Washington 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  Washington  Commission 
on  Industrial  Accidents  and  Employees'  Compensation  is 
what  is  known  as  a  '"  compulsory  insurance  law,"  and  is 
essentially  dififerent  in  method  from  the  preceding. 

It  applies  only  to  employment  in  "  extra-hazardous 
works"  (which  are  enumerated  and  defined  to  include 
practically  all  macbluo-facture.  mining,  quarrying,  lum- 
bering, transportation,  engineering  and  electrical  work, 
besides  many  specific  occupations,  and  to  which  are  to 
be  added,  by  administrative  determination,  such  other 
occupations  as  may  prove  in  fact  to  be  extra-hazardous) 
or  where  the  employer  elects  to  come  under  the  law :  to 
all  classes  of  employees ;  and  to  all  injuries  received 
unless  due  to  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  injured. 

Every  employer  to  whom  the  proposed  act  applies  is 
to  pay  annually  to  the  State  a  fixed  percentage  of  his  an- 
nual payroll  (varying  from  0.015  in  some  industries  to 
0.1  in  others),  no  part  of  which  he  may  deduct  from 
wages,  for  an  Accident  Fund ;  and  four  cents  a  working 
day  for  each  employee,  two  cents  of  which  he  may  deduct 
from  wages,  for  a  First  Aid  Fund;  and  upon  paying  such 
premiums  he  is  to  be  relieved  from  all  further  liability, 
except  for  intentional  wrong-  or  for  violation  of  safety 
regulations — for  which  latter  he  is  liable  to  the  State 
substantially  in  damages  for  the  accidents  caused 
thereby.  Default  in  paying  the  required  premiums  sub- 
jects an  employer  to  double  liability — both  for  "  dam- 
ages "  and  for  "  compensation." 

Out  of  the  First  Aid  Fund  injured  workmen  are  to 
be  paid  compensation  of  So  per  week  for  not  to  exceed 
three  weeks ;  and  employers  are  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
expenses  of  necessary  medical  and  surgical  care,  which 
they  are  obligated  to  provide  immediately  after  accidents. 
Out  of  the  Accident  Fund  comi)ensatiou  is  payable  as 
follows : 

In  eati';  of  dcatft:  Funeral  expenses  not  to  exceed  $7.'(,  and 
to  dependents,  if  any,  monthly  payments  varying  from  $10  to 
$3.5,  depending  upon  the  number  and  degree  of  relationship  and 
dependence  of  the  dependents,  with  appropriate  limitations  as 
to  duration,  but  iinder  some  circumstances  to  continue  for  life. 

In  cave  of  'li.'iahhtnt itt :  Monthly  payments,  beginning  from 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  of  varying  sums,  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  disablement  and  the  number  of  dependents,  but  of  not 
more  than  ?35  in  any  case  .ind  of  not  less  than  $20  In 
case  of  complete  disablement,  such  payments  to  continue  during 
disablement  or  for  life :  —  except  that  for  permanent 
partial  disablement  the  payment  is  to  be  a  lump  sum.  "  equal 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury  "  but  not  more  than  $1500.  Certain 
specified  injuries  (loss  of  limbs,  loss  of  sight,  paralysis,  &c.)  are 
always  to  be  deemed  to  constitute  permanent  complete  disable- 
ment, and  certain  others,  permanent  partial  disablement.  Pay- 
ments may  be  commuted  for  a  lump  sum.  upon  the  request  of  the 
beneficiary. 

A  State  Industrial  Insurance  Department  is  created 
to  administer  the  funds.  The  Accident  Fund  is  intended 
to  be  exactly  self-supporting,  and  provision  is  made  for 


segregating  special  funds  to  meet  liabilities  as  they  are 
incurred  and  for  the  repayment  of  surplus  premiums 
and  for  assessing  further  premiums  to  make  good  de- 
ficiencies. If  the  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  a  liabilit}' 
the  employer  must  pay  it,  but  a  right  is  given  him  to 
reimbursement  from  the  State.  If  auy  establishment,  on 
account  of  poor  or  careless  management,  is  unduly  dan- 
gerous in  comparison  with  other  like  establishments,  the 
dejiartinent  may  raise  its  premium  rates.  From  the  de- 
cision of  the  department  in  any  matter  affecting  pre- 
miums, compensatiou,  &c.,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  bill  that  the  proposed  department 
shall  exercise  wide  discretion,  and  that  the  Legislature 
shall  frequently  amend  the  rates  of  premiums  prescribed 
in  and  other  minor  provisions  of  the  proposed  act,  as 
experience  may  dictate  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  Its 
purpose. 

Ohio 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Employers' 
Liability  recommends  a  bill  which  applies  to  all  employ- 
ments ufider  the  State  or  auy  of  its  counties,  towns,  school 
districts.  &c..  in  any  establishment  wherein  five  or  more 
persons  are  regularly  employed  or  for  any  employer  who 
complies  with  the  provision  of  the  proposed  act:  to  all 
employees  in  such  employments ;  and  to  all  accidental 
injuries  and  deaths,  not  self-inflicted,  from  accidents 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  employment. 

It  is  a  "  compulsory  insurance "  law.  with  provisions 
for  voluntary  election  by  those  employers  upon  whom  it 
is  not  made  compulsory.  It  requires  every  employer  to 
whom  it  applies  to  pay  into  the  State  Insurance  Fund 
anuual  premiums  based  on  his  payrolls  according  to  rates 
of  risks  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  State  actuary.  The 
employer  may  deduct  one-quarter  of  those  premiums 
from  wages.  Upon  making  such  payments  the  employer 
is  relieved  from  all  other  liability.  If  an  employer,  who 
is  obligated  under  the  bill  to  make  such  payments,  falls 
to  do  so.  he  is  made  liable  for  damages  both  to  the  State 
and  to  the  injured  employee,  under  the  law  of  negligence 
amended  by  the  abolition  of  the  defenses  of  "  contribu- 
tory negligence,"  "  assumption  of  risks "  and  "  fellow 
servant."  The  compensation,  payable  out  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund,  is  as  follows  : 

In  all  cases:  Necessary  medical  and  hospital  services  and 
medicines  not  to  exceed  $150  in  cost. 

In  case  of  death  within  one  year  after  the  injury :  Funeral 
expenses,  and  :  If  there  are  dependents  residing  in  the  United 
States,  monthly  pa.vments  of  60  per  cent,  of  wages,  for  300 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  but  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  $.3400  or  less  than  $1500.  Husband,  wife,  children,  father, 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers  only  are  fo  be  classed  as  depend- 
ents. Dependents  residing  outside  the  United  States  are  to  be 
entitled  to  one-half  the  above  compensation. 

In  case  of  disahlenicnt:  Nothing  for  the  first  week.  There 
after  monthly  payments  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
as  follows:  If  it  is  complete  but  only  temporary,  of  60  per  cent. 
of  wages,  continuing  during  total  disablement,  but  not  longer 
th^n  300  weeks,  nor  to  amount  to  more  than  $3400  or  less  than 
SloOO.  If  it  is  complete  and  permanent,  such  payments  to  con- 
tinue for  life.  If  it  is  only  partial,  payments  of  60  per  cent,  of 
impairment  of  earnings,  but  not  more  than  $12  nor  less  than  $5 
per  week,  to  continue  during  disablement,  but  not  longer  than 
■iOO  weeks. 

Periodical  payments  may  be  commuted  for  lump  sum  pay- 
ments by  the  State  Board  of  Compensation  Awards. 

A  State  Insurance  Fund  is  established  and  a  State 
actuary  and  a  State  Board  of  Compensation  Awards  are 
created ;  the  latter  board  to  consist  of  five  members,  with 
lower  to  apijoint  an  examining  physician  to  represent  it 
in  each  county.  That  board  is  charged  with  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  Insurance  Fund  and  the  determination  of 
all  claims  for  compensation.  From  its  determination  on 
certain  questions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  courts. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  summarized, 
all  the  measures  reviewed  provide  for  prompt  iiotice  to  the 
employer  of  an  accident  and  of  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, and  for  medical  examinations  of  injured  employees, 
at  reasonable  intervals,  by  the  employers'  (in  Washing- 
ton and  Ohio  the  State's)  physicians.  They  also  all  pro- 
vide for  the  modification  of  the  rate  or  the  discontinuance 
of  compensation  when  the  conditions  upon  which  com- 
pensatiou depends  vary  or  cease  to  exist. 
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The    Bethlehem   Steel    Corporation 
in  1910 


The  report  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1910,  makes  the  following 
financial  statement,  which  Is  compared  with  that  for 
1909 : 

1910.  1909. 

NSi    manufacturing   profit $4,216,160  $2,654,457 

Other    income 127,702  182.1.30 

Total  income $4,343,862  $2,836,593 

Deductions  : 

Interest  on  notes  and  advances $185,294  $149,518 

Interest  on  funded  debt 1,486,956  1,386,263 

Depreciation    670,000  500,000 

Total  deductions $2,342,250  $2,035,782 

Net   income   for  .vcar »$2, 001,612  $800,812 

Previous   surplus 3.268,076  2.467,264 

Total  surplus $5,269,688  $3,268,076 

*  Equal  to  7  per  cent,  earned  on  .'514.908,000  preferred  stock 
and  in  addition  6.45  per  cent,  on  $14,862,000  common  stock, 
compared  with  5.37  per  cent,  earned  on  $14,908,000  preferred 
stock  in  1909. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
as  of  December  31.  1910,  compares  as  follows  with  that  of 
December  31,  1909: 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

Property    account $54,-305,936  $48,946,018 

Funds  with  trustees 281,868  4,951,495 

Inventories    7.598. 3S6  6,522,378 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 4.954.647  5,150.452 

Miscellaneous  investments 20,950  103,878 

Cash   3,298,807  1.304,193 

Deferred    charges 1,799,202  1,909,953 

Totals $72,259,796        $68,888,368 

Liabilities. 

Preferred    stock $14,908,000  $14,908,000 

Common    stock 14.862,000  14,862,000 

Funded    debt 25.993,000  26,660,000 

Fnion    Iron    Works 1,365.533  1,410,267 

Notes   and   accounts   payable 7,773,864  6,327.987 

Bond    interest 472.182  471,037 

Reserved  lor  depreciation,  &c 1.260,163  727,727 

Reserved  for  relining  furnaces,  &c. . .  355,365  253.275 

Surplus    5,269,688  3,268,075 

Totals $72,259,796       $68,888,368 

President  Schwab's  Statement 

From  the  statement  to  stockholders  by  President  C.  M. 

,SchwaI),  the  following  is  taken: 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  total  estimated  amount  of 
the  orders  booked  by  the  corporation  for  the  past  three  years 
aud  the  uncompleted  orders  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  these 
years,  shows  as  follows  : 

Uncompleted 

Orders  booked  orders  on  hand 

during  year.      December  31. 

Year  ended   December  31,   190S $14,458,997  $7,592,502 

Year  ended  December  3],   1909 28,696.516  14.073,834 

Year  ended  Decembtr  31,   1910 29,580,562  17.370,660 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  general  market  conditions 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  for  the  year  were  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  figures  above  reported  show  a  steady  advance  in  earn- 
ings, orders  booked  and  unfilled  orders  en  hand.  The  diversity 
of  the  products  manufactured  by  your  corporation  is  undoubtedly 
an  element  that  makes  for  stability  in  earnings.  Its  output 
consists  of  tonnage  products,  such  as  pi2  iron,  blooms,  structural 
shapes  and  rails :  more  highly  finished  commercial  products, 
such  as  machined  forgings.  large  special  machine  tools,  gas  en- 
gines and  the  like  :  and  armor  and  ordnance  material  for  our 
own  and  foreign  governments.  In  a  period  of  depression  the 
business  in  tonnage  products  is  the  first  to  fall  off,  while  con- 
tracts for  finished  forg'ngs,  engines,  special  machinery,  &c.,  re- 
quire in  some  cases  many  months  for  completion,  and  work  con- 
sequently continues  during  the  earlier  stages  of  a  depression  on 
contracts  previously  placed.  Further,  it  is  only  rarely  that  a 
falling  off  in  requirements  of  our  own  and  foreign  governments 
for  armor  and  ordnance  is  coincident  with  an  unfavorable  com- 
mercial market.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  plants  of 
your  corporation  have  during  this  year  been  running  at  a  better 
proportion  of  their  capacity  than  most  of  the  other  mills  of  the 
country. 

Even  the  rails  and  structural  shapes  produced  at  Bethlehem 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  specialty,  in  that  the  rails  are  rolled  of 
open  hearth  steel  and  the  structural  shapes  are  of  a  patented, 
special,  economical  section  not  produced  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  in  dull  times  we  receive  a  most  satisfactory  share 
of  such  contracts  as  are  placed.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  year  1910  our  rail  and  structural  mills  have 
been  operated  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  steel-making  capacity. 


The  production  of  steel  for  t^ese  mills  has  been  the  factor 
which  heretofore  has  limited  their  output,  but  this  will  be  at 
least  doubled  b.v  the  new  Bessemer  plant  now  in  operation. 

The  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Bethlehem  plant  tor 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  steel  making  capacity,  referred  to 
in  the  last  report,  have  been  practically  completed.  One  of  the 
blast  furnaces  was  blown  in  .\prll  10.  1910,  the  second  In  March, 
1911.  This  plant  will  then  have  four  large,  modern  blast  fur- 
naces and  two  smaller  ones,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  about 
750,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  sufficient  to  supply  its 
entire  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  requirements. 

The  increase  in  steel  making  capacity  necessary  to  supply 
the  full  demands  of  the  rolling  mills  has  been  provided  by  the 
addition  of  a  Bessemer  plant,  which  was  put  into  operation  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1911.  With  the  completion  of  the  blast  furnaces  this 
now  gives  a  capacity  of  about  600,000  tons  of  rolled  material 
per  annum  and  places  the  Bethlehem  plant  in  a  position  to  real- 
ize the  maximum  return  from  the  investment  in  the  extension 
known  as  the  Sancon  plant.  A  great  economy  still  remains  to 
be  effected  by  tlie  electrification  of  our  smaller  mills  to  be  driven 
by  current  produced  by  the  utilization,  in  gas  engines,  of  thi' 
waste  gases  from  the  blast  furnaces,  and  this  will  be  proceeded 
with  as  soon  as  deemed  expedient. 

The  Bethlehem  plant  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  a 
further  extension  of  its  railroad  facilities  is  deemed  advisable, 
and  a  charter  has  therefoi'e  been  taken  out  for  a  railroad,  to  be 
known  as  the  Philadelphia.  Bethlehem  &  New  England  Railroad. 
.Survey  of  the  main  line  has  been  made  and  constructipn  plans 
begun,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  providing  connections  with 
other  trunk  lines  than  those  which  at  present  reach  the  plant. 
The  plan  for  financing  this  road  contemplates  only  a  moderate 
direct  investment  b>   your  corporation. 

The    number    of    employees    in    your    various    plants    in    the 
United   Slates,   and   the   salaries  and  wages  paid  therein,   com- 
pared with  last  .vear,  are  as  follows,  exclusive  of  Cuban  mines: 
.\verage 
number  employees        Salaries  and 
during  year.  wages  paid. 

1 909 8,783  $6,678,790 

1910 11,034  8,211,838 

In  view  of  the  large  expenditures  necessary  to  extend 
the  business,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  thought  unwise 
to  distribute  any  of  the  earnings.  The  increasing  business 
has  required  that  a  large  part  of  the  net  earnings  be  used 
for  working  capital.  The  last  dividends  paid  were  a  total 
of  .flll.SlO  on  the  preferred  stock  in  1907. 


The  Midvale  Steel  Company's  Report 


The  report  of  earnings  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany. Fliiladelphia,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 
1910,  is  as  follows,  with  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year : 

1909-10.  1908-09. 
Profits  over  all  costs,   charges  and  ex- 
penses,   including   depreciation $1,411,181  $555,347 

Deduct   dividends ♦367,500  150,000 

Fire   insurance   fund 100,000  

Balance,  surplus  for  year $943,681  $405,347 

♦  As  to  1200  per  cent  stock  dividend  see  below. 

The  balance  sheets  of  October  31,  1910,  and  October 

31,  1009,  compare  as  below : 

Assets. 

1910.  1909. 

Property   and  equipment $10,488,534  $0,621,375 

Patterns    200,000  200.000 

Worked    materials 1,551,825  1,983.07.'; 

Raw    material 822,474  527,910 

Merchandise,    coal,    &c 444,115  369,398 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 1,151,278  1,101,009 

Investments   in   bonds 200,000  100,000 

Cash     383,893  109,412 

Totals $15,242,119       $14.(112,178 

TAiibilities. 

Capital    stock $9.7150,000  $750,000 

Bills    payable 1,250,000  1,125,000 

Accounts    payable 432,628  :^.71.202 

Miscellaneous     4,372  164 

Fire  insurance  fund 200.000  100,000 

Surplus    t3,605,120  11,665.812 

Totals $15,242,119       $14,012,178 

t  After  deducting  stock  dividend  of  1200  per  cent,  paid  to 
stockholders  of  record  February  23.  1910,  calling  for  $9,000,000. 

♦-•-• 

The  National  Tube  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  mak- 
ing some  improvements  and  additions  to  its  plant  at 
Lorain,  Ohio,  consisting  of  one  six-hole  soaking  pit  fur- 
nace for  No.  1  blooming  mill,  new  crane  runway  spans  and 
an  extension  to  the  south  end  of  the  building,  the  total 
cost  of  all  the  work  being  about  ?5S.300. 
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ANDREW  S.  UPSON 

Andrew  .Selh  Vpsoii.  presiilent  of  the  rpsoii  Xut  Com- 
pany and  ihe  I'nion  Rolling  Mill  ('oiupany.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  died  suddenly  April  2,  being  stricken  with  heart 
failure  while  reading  at  home.  He  was  75  years  of  age, 
having  bee'i  born  in  Burlington,  Conn.,  in  18.35.  At  the 
age  of  IS  he  secured  a  horse  and  wagon  and  made  his 
first  start  in  business  liy  selling  bolts  and  nuts  in  his 
native  State,  securing  his  stodc  from  his  brolher-in-law. 
Dwight  Langdon.  a  manufacturer  in  I'niouville,  Conn. 
He  was  so  successful  that  two  years  later  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Langdon  Company  as  a  regular  salesman. 
In  1S60  Jlr.  Langdon  died,  and  Mr.  Upson  organized  a 
partnership,  and  continued  the  business  under  the  firm 


inently  identified  with  other  Chester  industrial  Interests. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

E.  W.  Vanduzen,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  B. 
W.  Vanduzen  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  fouudrymen  i» 
the  Central  West,  died  at  his  home  in  Cincinnati,  March 
3I»,  aged  SC  years.  He  leaves  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  It  is  announced  that  the  foundry  business 
will  continue  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  name. 

George  A.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Whitman  & 
Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  died  March  22,  aged  54 
years,  lie  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and  began  his  long 
service  with  the  company  at  its  Syracuse  factory  in  1876. 
In  1879  he  was  transferred  to  the  Canton,  Ohio,  plant, 
remaining  there  as  manager  until  1895,  when  he  removed 
to  Akron,  at  which  jilace  he  resided  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1902  and  1901,  when  he  was 
located  at  the  Chicago  ofhces  of  the  company.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  addition  to  being  secretary,  he  was 
a  director  and  a  member  of  the  Executice  Board.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  H.  L.  Barnes,  who  is  super- 
intendent of  the  company's  Chicago  works. 

Owen  Leibert,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  died  March  25,  aged 
75  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  for  nearly  40  years,  and,  was  chief  engineer  when 
he  retired  from  active  work  nearly  19  years  ago. 

Thomas  Rickakd,  vice-president  of  Harrou,  Rickard 
&  McCone,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  agents  for  the  Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond  Company  and  other  machinery  lines,  died 
March  25,  at  his  home  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  from  heart 
failure.    He  was  a  young  man  in  apparently  good  health. 

Thomas  M.  Galvin,  vice-president  of  the  Eby  Machin- 
ery Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  died  March  25,  at  St 
Mary's  Hospital  in  that  City,  after  an  illness  of  three 
weeks,  aged  48  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
had  been  in  the  machinery  business  in  San  Francisco 
since  1884. 

Jonas  Coe  Heartt  Ttipper,  New  York,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  foundry  business  for  50  years,  died  April 
1.  aged  73  years.  He  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
son  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Tupper,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
first  passenger  packets  operated  on  the  Hudson  River. 
For  63  years  he  had  lived  in  New  York,  conducting  busi- 
ness under  the  iirm  name  of  W.  W.  Tupper  &  Co.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  W.  F.  H.  Tupper. 


ANDREW   S.   tTSOX. 

name  of  Upson  &  Dunham.  This  was  sueceede<l  by  the 
Union  Nut  Company,  the  name  of  which  iij  18(36  was 
changed  to  the  Upson  Nut  Company.  In  1872  a  branch 
was  established  in  Cleveland,  which  later  became  the 
main  plant  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Upson  had  made  Cleveland  his  permanent  home 
since  1889.  He  retained  the  active  management  of  the 
Upson  Nut  Company  imtil  his  death.  In  the  past  few 
years  he  had  traveled  extensively,  but  while  at  home  he 
continued  to  attend  closely  to  business.  In  addition  to 
manufacturing  nuts  and  bolts,  the  company  operates  a 
blast  furnace,  and  has  about  completed  the  erection  of  a 
new  open  hearth  steel  plant  in  Cleveland,  of  which  the 
blooming  mill  and  one  open  hearth  furnace  it  is  planned 
to  place  in  operation  this  month.  The  taking  up  of  the 
additional  burden  of  building  a  steel  plant,  in  connection 
with  his  other  responsibilities  at  his  advanced  age. 
caused  considerable  comment  among  Mr.  Upson's  asso- 
ciates and  showed  that  his  energy  was  not  impaired  by 
years.  He  was  in  other  ways  prominently  identified  with 
business  affairs  in  Cleveland,  being  vice-president  of  the 
State  Bankiug  &  Trust  Company  and  a  director  of  other 
Cleveland  banks  and  other  corporations.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Union,  Colonial  and  Euclid  clubs  In  that  city.  He  leaves 
two  sons.  Dennis  A.  and  William  J.  Upson,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  F.  II.  Rose,  wife  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Upson  Nut  Company. 

Mortimer  H.  Bickley,  president  of  the  Penn  Steel 
Casting  Company,  Chester.  Pa.,  died  April  1,  aged  80 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  company  and 
has  been  its  president  since  1892.     He  was  also  prom- 


The  Gandy  Belting  Company,  726-740  West  Pratt 
street.  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  adopted  the  new  uniform 
belting  price-list,  effective  March  1,  and  has  issued  a 
circular  giving  the  full  list  of  prices  which  now  apply 
on  the  Gandy  belt.  The  circular  indicates  the  sizes  car- 
lied  in  stock,  which  range  in  all  widths  and  plies  from 
1-in..  four-ply,  to  30-in.,  10-pIy.  It  also  gives  a  telegraphic 
code.  The  very  comprehensive  stock  carried  enables  the 
company  to  fill  orders  on  the  day  received  with  thor- 
oughly seasoned  belting.  Besides  the  stock  at  Baltimore 
the  company  has  its  distributers  scattered  throughout 
the  country. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  issued  its  large  table  giving  the  production  and 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  for 
the  calendar  years  1900  to  1909.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
di  ction  of  metals  in  1909  is  placetl  at  $75.3,427,290 ;  non- 
Hietals,  §1,132,197,897,  and  unspecified,  $300,000;  total, 
$1,885,925,187.  against  a  total  of  $1,595,048,849  in  1908. 
The  maximum  value  was  reached  in  1907,  when  it  was 
placed  at  $2,071,607,964. 


The  boring  of  the  9%-mile  tunnel  through  the  Alps, 
under  the  Loetschberg,  in  the  canton  of  Oberland, 
Switzerland,  which  will  shorten  the  railroad  journey 
from  Italy  to  London  from  two  to  three  hours  when  all 
the  work  has  been  completed  in  1913,  was  finished 
March  31.  The  French  contractors  who  undertook  the 
work  have  been  engaged  in  it  four  years  and  a  half. 


The  stockholders  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal 
Company  on  March  29  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
common"  stock  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,500,000.  None  of  the 
new  stock  will  be  issued  at  present. 
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Magnetic  Switch  Motor  Starters 

A  New  Type  Developed  by  the  Electric  Controller 
&  Mfg.  Company 


A  magnetic  switch  motor  starter  for  accelerating 
electric  motors  automatically  cuts  out  the  starting  re- 
sistance step  by  step  through  the  operation  of  magnetical- 
ly operated  switches.  While  it  is  more  complicated  and 
expensive  than  a  hand  operated  starter,  it  is  widely  useil 
in  connection  with  large  motors  and  for  automatic  con- 
trol because  of  its  advantages,  not  tlie  least  of  which  is 
the  thorough  protection  afforded  to  the  motor  and  to  the 
driven  machinery.  The  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  developed  a  commercial  mag- 
netic switch,  linown  as  the  type  A,  that  is  said  to  be 
radically  new  in  principle,  theory  and  operation.  The 
operating  coil  of  this  switch  is  composed  of  a  few  turns 
of  hea\T  wire  covered  with  fireproof  insulation  and  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  motor.  One  of  the  special 
features  of  this  starter  is  that  it  will  close  its  contacts 
only  when  the  current  flowing  through  it  is  below  a 
certain  predetermined  amount,  thus  combining  in  one 
a  magnet  switch  and  a  current  limiting  relay.     As  long 


can  also  be  equipped  with  an  overload,  which  gives  all 
the  features  of  a  circuit  breal<er. 

A  complete  line  of  accessories  has  been  developed  for 
riaintaining  the  water  level  in  tanks  and  regulating  the 


Fig.  2. — Front  and  Side  Elevations  of  a  Three-Unit  Starter  with 
Knife  Switch  on  Panel. 


Fig.  1. — A  Single  Magnetic  Switch  Motor  Starter  Made  by   the 
Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.   Company,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

as  the  current  flowing  through  this  switch  exceeds  this 
predetermined  value,  the  switch  will  not  close  until  the 
current  has  been  reduced  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
motor.  Fig.  1  gives  front  and  side  views  of  one  of  these 
switches,  while  a  three-unit  type  with  a  linife  switch  is 
Illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  For  automatic  control  the  starter 
is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  switch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  .".. 

A  cylindrical  iron  shell  mounted  on  a  slate  panel  in- 
closes and  protects  the  operating  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  two  laminated  copper  brushes  at  the  top  of  th" 
switch  are  short  circuited  when  it  operates  and  cut  out 
a  section  of  resistance.  A  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  coil 
shell  can  be  screwed  out  or  in  to  adjust  the  amount  by 
which  the  current  must  fall  before  the  switch  operates. 

These  switches  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  motor 
starters  and  the  maker  has  standardized  them  for  110. 
220  and  500  volts  direct  current  and  a  wide  range  of  dif- 
ferent horsepowers.  Six  different  types  of  starter  can  l:e 
supplied,  with  various  numbers  of  accelerating  switches. 
In  their  simplest  form  these  switches  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  type  A  switches,  mounted  in  connection  with  a 
resistance.  These  can  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
knife  switch,  either  on  the  panel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  or 
mounted  at  some  distance  from  it.  A  shunt-wound  mag- 
netically operated  switch  is  provided,  where  the  starter 
is  to  be  used  for  push  button  or  automatic  control  and 
also  for  the  knife  switch  control  of  large  motors.  If 
desired  a  starter  of  this  type,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 


pressure  in  compressed  air  systems  automatically.  The 
number  of  points  of  acceleration  developed  by  any  par- 
ticular starter  is  one  more  than  the  number  of  switches 
used.  One  or  at  most  two  switches  will  be  sufficient  for 
small  motors  where  a  light  load  has  to  be  accelerated,  but 
for  large  motors  and  especially  those  having  large  in- 
ertia the  use  of  five  or  six  switches  is  recommended.  Xo- 
^oltage  protection  is  afforded  by  all  forms  of  these  start- 
ers as  if  the  supply  of  electricity  is  interrupted  the 
switches  drop  out,  thus  inserting  all  of  the  starting  re- 
sistance in  series  with  the  motor,  and  when  Ihe  current 
begins  to  flow  through  the  circuit  again  the  motor  Is 
accelerated  automatically  as  if  it  were  being  started  for 
the  first  time. 

In  operation  it  is  simply  necessary  to  close  the  knife 
switch  or  push  a  button  to  start  the  motor,  while  open- 
ii  g  the  switch  stops  it.  The  motor  will  be  accelerated 
aitomatically  and  brought  up  to  speed  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  consistent  with  safety.  The  amount  of  time 
required  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  load ;  if  the 
load  Is  light  the  switches  will  close  rapidly  and  bring  the 
!uotor  up'  to  full  speed  is  a  short  space  of  time,  while  if 


Fig.  3. — The  Starter  Equipped  with  a  Type  S  Magnetic  Switch 
for  -Vutomatic  Control. 

the  load  to  be  accelerated  is  large,  such  as  a  punch  press 
having  a  large  flywheel,  the  switches  will  close  more 
slowly,  and  the  time  required  to  bring  the  motor  up  to 
full  speed  will  be  proportionately  lengthened. 
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The  Westinghioiuise   Appireimiticeship   System 

How  These   Companies  Train   College   Graduates  for  Their   Engineering   Departments 


The  value  to  a  college  graduate  of  an  apprenticeship 
course  as  a  supplement  to  his  college  work  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  When  a  young  man  loaves  college  his 
mind  is  alert  and  impressionable,  and  lie  adapts  himself 


course  make  him  far  better  qualified  to  enter  pure  engi- 
1  eering,  sales  engineering  or  executive  work. 

The  importance  of  an  apprenticeship  system  to  the 

develoijuieut   of  a    highly  organized  engineering  depart- 


Fig.  1.— The  Engineering  Apprentices  at  Worlj  in  the  Assembling  Shop  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Testing  the  Completed  Machines. 


readily  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing institution.  His  senses  are  keen,  and  by  chang- 
ing, at  short  intervals,  from  one  department  to  another 
of  a  large  works  he  is  able  to  familiarize  himself  quickly 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  manufacturing  meth- 
ods. The  knowledge  and  training  in  methods  of  prac- 
tice that  he  gets  during  his  service  in  the  apprenticeship 


ment  was  recognized  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company  very  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  its 
works  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  apprenticeship  course 
was  regularly  organized  there  in  1896,  and  at  first  was 
established  to  keep  track  of  the  young  men  who  presented 
no  specific  qualifications  along  electrical  lines  and  who 
entered  the  organization  with  only  the  assurance  that  as 
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Fig.    ;;. — An   Interior  View   at  the   Westingbouse  Club, 
Willvinsburg,   Pa. 

opportunities  afforded  tliey  would  be  advanced.  Tech- 
nical graduates  and  otbers  were  treated  alike  as  far  as 
the  course  of  shop  training  was  concerned.  This  arrange- 
ment was,  of  course,  rather  desultory  in  its  applications 
and  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  company  and  to  the  men. 

In  1902,  as  the  works  had  grown  rapidly  and  the  ap- 
prentices had  increased,  it  was  decided  to  put  the  ap- 
prenticeship course  on  a  more  systematic  basis.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  engineering  apprenticeship  course,  and 
admits  graduates  of  technical  schools  and  universities. 
This  course  is  of  two  years  duration,  or  54S0  hours,  18 
cents  per  hour  being  paid  the  first  year,  20  cents  for  the 
next  six  months  and  22  cents  for  the  remaicder  of  the 
second  year.  The  man  is  put  on  trial  for  6S5  hours  before 
he  is  admitted  fully  to  the  course.  Application  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  engineering  apprenticeship  course  must 
be  made  by  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant, 
and  he  must  state  date  of  birth,  course  pursued,  degrees 
received,  refer  to  professors  or  others,  give  a  statement  of 
any  practical  experience  which  he  may  have  had,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  father,  or  mother  if  father  is  de- 
ceased, or  guardian  in  case  both  parents  are  deceased. 
A  recent  photograph  of  the  applicant  must  accompany  his 
application. 

The  apprentice  is  given  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  manufacturing  operations  and  the  gen- 
eral construction  and  working  of  the  apparatus  produced. 
He  is  afforded,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  works, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  actual  shop  and  engineering 
experience  to  supplement  the  work  he  has  done  in  college. 
At  times  apprentices  are  taken  from  the  course  to  fill 
regular  positions  in  the  company's  engineering  or  sales 
organization  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  apprentice- 
ship seiTice;  in  this  case  the  compensation  is  Increased 
In  accordance  with  the  position  that  the  apprentice  has 
been  called  upon  to  fill. 

The  apprentice  devotes  somewhat  over  one-half  of 
his  time  to  the  shops  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the  en- 
gineering, construction,  testing  and  correspondence  de- 
partments. The  large  scope  of  the  work  in  which  he  Is 
permitted  to  engage  gives  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
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to  become  famUiar  with  up-to-date  engineering  practice 
and  to  decide  what  branch  of  the  work  he  would  prefer 
to  pursue.  The  time  Is  divided  between  the  different 
departments,  depending  upon  the  relative  values  of  the 
experience  to  be  gained  In  these  departments.  The  test- 
ing department,  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  comes  last,  since  It 
is  desired  that  the  apprentice  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  apparatus  and  Its  parts  before  he 
is  permitted  to  operate  it. 

The  engineering  apprentices  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Westinghouse  Club,  an  interior 
view  of  which  Is  given  in  Fig.  3.  This  club  effects  among 
its  members  a  spirit  that  is  closely  akin  to  the  feeling 
that  exists  among  the  undergraduates  of  a  college.  The 
club  affords  Its  members  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  young  men  whom  he  should  know 
in  his  future  career,  as  well  as  older  and  more  experi- 
enced men  in  his  field  of  work.  The  club  provides  for 
educational,  social  and  athletic  activity  among  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  thirteen  directors, 
chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  younger  men,  who 
are  thus  responsible  for  the  direction  and  success  of  the 
club.  Incidentally  an  important  advantage  of  club  mem- 
bership to  these  younger  men  is  the  experience  gained  m 
conducting  such  an  organization.  The  various  activities 
supported  by  the  club  are  as  follows :  Athletics,  including 
baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  &c. ;  entertainments,  such  as 
dancing,  smokers,  &c. ;  excursions  to  notable  industrial 
plants  and  other  points  of  interest  around  the  famous 
Pittsburgh  district ;  music,  such  as  a  band,  glee  and  man- 
dolin clubs,  &c.  The  predominant  feature  of  the  club  Is 
the  educational  work.    Sections  of  technical  or  engineer- 
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^•8-  4. — Front  View  of  the  Card  on  Which  the  Worli  of  Each 
Apprentice  Is  Recorded. 


Fig.  5. — Back  of  the  Apprentice's  Record  Card. 

Ing  classes  are  organized  to  deal  with  the  application  and 
construction  of  various  types  of  apparatus  or  to  con- 
sider other  subjects  of  Importance  In  Industrial  organiza- 
tion and  management.  These  classes  supplement  the 
daily  engineering  work  of  the  apprentice  In  the  factory. 

The  Machine  Company's  System 

The  apprenticeship  courses  at  the  Westinghouse  Ma- 
chine Company  are  conducted  along  the  same  general 
lines  and  the  requirements  for  admission  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are  at  present  35  graduates  taking  the 
course  with  the  machine  company.  These  men  hail  from 
imiversities  and  colleges  all  over  the  country. 

The  record  that  Is  kept  of  each  engineering  apprentice 
is  shown  In  Figs  4  and  5.  A  detaUed  account  of  the  work 
the  apprentice  has  done  in  each  department  is  summar- 
ized on  the  back  of  the  card,  Fig.  5.  The  two  years' 
course  for  the  engineering  apprentices  Is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Eight  months,  turbine  department;  two  months, 
condenser  department;  four  months,  gas  and  steam  de- 
partment; two  months,  producer  department;  three 
months,  field  erecting;  three  months,  drafting,  and  two 
months,  miscellaneous  work. 

The  wages  paid  are  the  same  in  both  companies  and 
give  an  average  monthly  pay  of  |40  to  345  the  first  year 
and  from  $45  to  $55  the  second  year.  An  apprentice's 
expenses  average  about  $35  a  month,  the  most 
important  Items  of  which  are  about  $10  per    month   for 
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room  rent,  about  $4  a  week  for  board,  and  railroad  fare 
about  $3.50  a  month.  Although  the  remuneration  does 
not  provide  for  the  Indulgence  of  any  of  the  expensive 
habits  that  the  apprentice  may  have  formed  during  his 
college  career,  still  it  is  ample  to  provide  him  with  all 
the  essentials  and  to  keep  him  well  fed. 

With  few  exceptions  all  of  the  men  who  graduate  in 
the  machine  company's  course  are  taken  into  the  com- 
pany's sales  or  engineering  organizations.  Some  of  these 
exceptions  are  men  who  are  sent  by  the  company's  cus- 
tomers to  take  the  course.  Sometimes  a  company  that  is 
operating  a  great  many  Westinghouse  machines  desires 
to  have  some  man  in  its  organization  familiarize  himself 
thoroughly  with  their  design  and  operation  by  taking  the 
apprenticeship  course. 

The  ap]>rentiees  with  the  machine  company  also  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Westinghouse  Club.  This 
affords  them  social,  physical  and  educational  advantages. 
They  are  able  to  mix  with  men  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  work  and  thus  broaden  their  scope. 


Navy  Yard  Apprentices 

The  System  in  Vogue  in  U.  S.  Navy  Yards 


BV    HENBT    WILLIAMS.    NAVAL    COXSTRUCTOE. 


Any  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  training 
mechanics  and  of  apprentice  systems  is  incomplete  with- 
out a  description  of  the  system  of  training  apprentices 
to  the  skilled  trades  in  navy  yards.  While  the  system 
there  in  vogue  has  many  undoubted  shortcomings  and 
defects,  it  has  trained  many  highly  skilled  mechanics 
and  may  be  considered  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  toward  the  apprentice  question  and  the 
training  of  skilled  labor. 

The  Navy  Department  maintains  an  elaborate  appren- 
tice system  in  its  navy  yards,  which  in  its  general  char- 
acter has  changed  little  in  many  years,  and  is  a  direct 
survival  of  the  old  custom  of  apprenticing  boys  to  some 
particular  trade.  The  system  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 
earliest  days  of  navy  yards  and  wooden  ship  building, 
when  the  ship  carpenters  represented  the  majority  of 
the  employees.  Many  distinguished  naval  architects  and 
at  least  one  chief  constructor  of  the  navy  began  life  as 
apprentice  shipwrights  in  a  navy  yard. 

Large  Number  of  Trades  Represented 

With  the  change  of  steam  propulsion  and  steel  con- 
struction, the  number  of  trades  represented  increased 
greatly.  The  apprentice  system  was  extended  to  Include 
them  all,  so  that  at  the  present  time  in  a  yard  such  as 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  there  are  no  less  than  16  trades 
in  which  apprentices  are  employed.  They  are  paid  lib- 
erally, and  have  an  excellent  chance  of  learning  their 
trades  under  most  favorable  conditions.  Furthermore, 
when  they  have  passed  out  of  their  apprenticeship  they 
are  rated  journeymen  mechanics  if  qualified  and  if  eflScient 
are  assured  of  fairly  steady  employment  and  an  excellent 
chance  to  become  leadingman  and  ultimately  foreman. 
Having  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  places  are  greatly  desired,  and,  when  examinations 
to  fill  the  vavancies  are  held,  a  large  number  of  desirable 
boys  present  themselves  to  compete. 

The  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  these 
apprentices  require  the  registration  of  applicants  with 
the  Board  of  Labor  Employment  at  the  navy  yard  in 
which  they  wish  employment,  designating  the  specific 
trade  desired,  certificates  of  character  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry must  be  furnished,  and  applicants  must  be  be- 
tween 15  and  18  years  of  age.  Competitive  examinations 
to  fill  vacancies  are  held  every  six  months,  and  a  number 
of  names  equal  to  four  times  the  number  of  vacancies  in 
each  trade  is  taken  from  those  highest  on  the  register. 

Applicants  Are  Examined 

The  examining  board  consists  of  three  or  more  naval 
officers,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  naval  constructor  and  one 
a  surgeon.  The  candidates  are  examined  as  to  their 
physique  and  each  is  assigned  a  mark.  Those  not  found 
to  possess  the  required  physical  qualifications  are  not 


examined  further.  The  mental  examination  consists  of 
a  written  examination  in  spelling,  simple  arithmetic,  in- 
cluding decimals  and  the  rule  of  three,  and  an  oral  ex- 
amination to  determine  fitness  for  trade,  general  intelli- 
gence, &c. 

The  applicants  are  given  appointments  in  the  order  of 
standing,  as  determined  by  the  examinations,  and  those 
who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  for  whom  there 
are  no  vacancies,  constitute  an  eligible  list  for  future 
vacancies  in  the  succeeding  six  months.  Those  who  fail 
to  pass  are  dropped  from  the  register  and  cannot  re-reg- 
ister for  one  year. 

Apprentices  are  assigned  to  employment  under  the 
various  foremen  and  mechanics,  and  learn  their  trade  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way  by  seeing  the  work  and  help- 
ing with  it.  and  later  by  being  given  work  within  their 
capabilities  to  perform.  They  are  marked  quarterly  by 
their  foremen  as  to  their  progress  and  general  conduct. 
It  is  contemplated,  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  appren- 
tices, to  give  them  each  day  an  hour  or  two  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  school  subjects.  Due  to  press  of  work, 
however,  this  has  not  been  done  at  all  of  the  navy  yards, 
the  boys  being  encouraged  to  attend  night  schools  or  take 
correspondence  courses  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  their 
general  education. 

Semiannually,  all  apprentices  are  examined  by  the 
board  of  oflicers  refetred  to  above,  and  the  quarterly  re- 
ports of  foremen  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  the  examination.  This  board  determines  and 
recommends  as  to  the  fitness  of  apprentices  for  advance- 
ment or  for  promotion  to  fourth  class  mechanic.  If  satis- 
factory improvement  has  not  been  shown,  or  if  the  con- 
duct has  not  been  good,  the  board  recommends  such  dis- 
ciplinary action  as  may  be  desirable,  or  the  discharge  of 
the  apprentice. 

Classification  of  Apprentices 

Apprentices  are  classified  under  four  classes :  fourth 
class  apprentices  receive  20  per  cent.,  third  class  30  per 
cent.,  second  class  40  per  cent,  and  first  class  50  per  cent, 
of  the  pay  of  a  first  class  journeyman  workman  of  the 
trade  at  the  yard  in  which  he  serves.  Before  being  eli- 
gible for  promotion,  apprentices  must  serve  at  least  six 
months  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  third  class  and  one  year 
in  each  of  the  second  and  first  class.  When  an  apprentice 
has  served  three  years  and  is  20  years  of  age,  he  is  eli- 
gible for  promotion  to  the  lowest  rating  in  the  trade  Id 
which  he  works.  He  must  serve  one  year  in  this  grade, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  if  his  services  have  proved 
satisfactory,  he  receives  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship 
signed  by  various  officials.  Ex-apprentices  are  continued 
in  employment  rated  in  accordance  with  their  merits  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mechanics  employed. 

In  order  that  the  Importance  of  the  apprentice  system 
in  navy  yards  and  its  contribution  to  the  skilled  labor 
market  may  be  realized,  the  following  list  is  given,  show- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  trade  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Xavy  Yard : 

Boatbuilder   1  Patternmaker   S 

Boilermaker    2  Plumber  18 

Coppersmith    -  Sheet   metal  worker 11 

Die  sinker 1  Shlpfltter    18 

Electrician    15  Ship   joiner 9 

Machinist    , 18  Shipsmlth   2 

Molder    2  Shipwright    5 

Painter    1  Wire  worker 5 

At  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  is  located  the 
naval  gun  factory,  the  machinist  trade  is  practically 
the  only  one  employing  apprentices,  but,  as  the  main 
work  of  the  yard  is  machine  work  of  the  very  highest 
class  and  the  opportunities  for  employment  in  mechanical 
trades  in  Washington  are  very  limited,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  many  boys  of  learning 
a  most  excellent  trade  while  providing  the  navy  yard 
with  a  supply  of  mechanics  for  the  future. 

The  number  of  apprentices  employed  is  as  follows : 

Blacksmiths    6        Machinists    250 

Coppersmiths    S        Molders    12 

Joiners 7        Patternmakers    S 

The  boys  applying  to  take  tJie  examinations  are  of 
surprisingly  high  class,  many  of  them  often  earning  more 
money  than  they  could  expect  for  some  years,  in  their 
new  positions. 
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Omee  boys,  errand  boys,  news  boys  and  the  like 
abandon  readily  their  comparatively  lucrative  employ- 
ment for  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  navy  yard. 
The  reasons  given  by  many  of  them  for  doing  so  are  ex- 
tremely original.  One  bright  youngster  "  didn't  want  to 
be  a  street  car  conductor  all  his  life  " ;  another  one  said 
bis  father  was  afraid  he  would  learn  bad  habits  as  office 
boy  in  a  broker's  office.  Many  of  them  are  attracted  by 
the  prospect  of  working  on  "  Uncle  Sam's  warships." 

There  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  ex- 
uavy  yard  apprentices  will  be  found  as  a  general  rule  to 
be  higuly  skilled  workmen  in  their  trades,  and  that  the 
system  as  a  whole,  while  having  numerous  shortcomings, 
undoubtedly  is  an  important  factor  in  training  mechanics 
.and  in  recruiting  for  the  mecfcanical  trades  many  boys 
for  whom  the  ordinary  shop  has  no  attraction  and  who 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  become  clerks  or  street 
■car  conductors. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  above  is  limited  to  the 
apprentices  at  navy  yards  and  does  not  apply  in  any  way 
to  the  question  of  training  the  enlisted  force  on  naval 
vessels,  which  also  contributes  largely,  but  in  a  different 
manner,  to  the  skilled  labor  market. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Apprentices 


Unique  among  railroad  schools  in  America  is  one  for 
apprentices  which  has  been  established  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  co-operating  with  the  En- 
gineering School  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This 
school  is  for  the  benefit  of  regular  apprentices  in  the 
railroad  shops  at  Altoona.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
give  to  apprentices  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  drawing,  thereby  making 
them  better  artisans — men  more  useful  in  their  specific 
trades.  The  large  attendance  shows  that  the  apprentices 
are  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
them,  and  the  company  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  actual 
Increase  in  the  efliciency  of  its  workmen,  and  by  the  as- 
surance of  unswerving  loyalty  from  the  men  who  have 
received  all  their  training  in  its  service. 

Departing  from  the  general  practice  in  institutions 
of  this  nature,  which  is  to  teach  only  technical  subjects, 
systematic  work  in  English  is  carried  on  with  special 
reference  to  writing  business  letters,  filling  out  order 
blanks,  time  cards,  and  other  details.  The  work  is  ar- 
ranged to  cover  three  scholastic  years  of  42  weeks.  Each 
apprentice  receives  four  hours  of  instruction  a  week,  or 
a  total  of  504  hours  for  the  three  years.  The  subjects 
given  include  essential  elements  of  many  of  those  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  course  of  the  best  universities — 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  mechanics, 
mechanism,  strength  of  materials,  machine  design,  ex- 
perimental tests  and  shop  management.  A  monthly  re- 
port of  grades  is  made  out  by  the  head  instructor  and 
submitted  to  the  general  ofiice  of  the  company  and  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  These  monthly  reports, 
with  the  annual  reports  concerning  each  member  of  the 
classes,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  regular  rec- 
ords of  the  shop  foremen,  form  an  accurate  basis  on 
which  to  select  and  use  the  men  to  the  best  advantage. 


Deere  &  Co.'s  Reorganization 


Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.,  implement  manufacturers, 
bave  been  reorganized  and  reincorporated  under  a  99- 
year  charter,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000,- 
000.  The  company  hereafter  will  embrace  the  various 
Deere  factories  and  branch  houses,  which  up  to  this  time 
bave  been  separately  incorporated,  but  owned  or  con- 
troUetl  by  Deere  &  Co.  Nineteen  subsidiary  companies 
are  represented  in  the  merger,  in  addition  to  which  the 
reorganized  company  has  acquired  the  Dain  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Welland,  Ont.,  and  certain 
interests  In  the  Alaiseilles  Company,  whose  plant  re- 
cently was  removed  from  Marseilles,  111.,  to  East  Moline, 
III.  As  al!  the  stock  in  the  19  subsidiary  companies  was 
owned  by  the  stockholders  of  Deere  &  Co.,  the  change 


represents  a  merger  only  as  far  as  the  Dain  and  Mar- 
seilles companies  are  voncerned. 

The  new  corporation  embraces  the  following  factories : 
Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111.;  Deere  &  Mansur  Company, 
Moline,  111. ;  Moline  'Wagon  Company,  Moline,  111. ;  Mar- 
seilles Company,  East  Moline,  111. ;  Kemp  &  Burpee  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Smith  Wagon  Company, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. ;  Dain  Mfg.  Company,  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
and  'Welland,  Ont.  It  also  includes  the  13  branch  houses 
of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company  located  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Dallas,  Texas ; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spo- 
kane, Wash. ;  Denver,  Colo. ;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Winnipeg,  Man.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y.,  and  the  branch  house  of  the  Deere  &  Web- 
ber Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Stockholders  in  each  of  the  22  concerns  have  sur- 
rendered their  stock  certificates  to  the  First  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  In  return  they  will  receive  stock 
in  the  new  corporation  as  soon  as  the  new  charter  is  se- 
cured. Details  of  a  plan  whereby  employees  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  stock  on 
favorable  terms  are  under  consideration,  and  an  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  A  large  fac- 
tory site  adjoining  the  Dain  plant  in  Welland,  Ont.,  has 
been  purchased,  on  which  an  extensive  addition  will  prob- 
ably be  erected,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  har- 
vesters for  the  Canadian  trade. 


Customs  Decisions 


Barbers'  Hair  Clippers 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
decided  that  hair  clipping  instruments  used  by  barbers 
ore  not  machine  tools  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909.  The  merchandise  in  controversy  was  en- 
tered by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  The  custom  house  au- 
thorities classified  the  articles  as  manufactures  of  metal 
and  Imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  Under  the  claim 
made  by  the  importers,  the  duty  would  be  30  per  cent. 
General  Appraiser  Fischer,  who  writes  the  decision,  says 
that  the  articles  are  not  machine  tools.  The  hair  clipper 
is  an  instrument  of  manual  operation,  and  would  answer 
in  that  respect  to  the  definition  of  a  tool.  At  the  same 
time  the  board  takes  the  view  that  the  article  in  no  way 
partakes  of  the  character  of  power  tools,  and  is  not  with- 
in any  of  the  definitions  of  the  term  "  machine  tools  "  as 
given  by  lexicographers.  The  importers'  claims  are  ac- 
cordingly overruled. 

Rolls  for  Rolling  Mills 

Another  claim  involving  the  tariff's  paragraph  for 
machine  tools  was  filed  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company.  The  collector  of  customs  at  Cleveland  as- 
sessed a  45  per  cent,  duty  on  cast  steel  rolls  for  rolling 
mills  on  the  ground  that  the  rolls  are  manufactures  of 
metal.  The  decision  for  the  board  states  that,  while  the 
articles  may  be  parts  of  machine  tools,  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  classification  under  the  provision  for  machine 
tools.  On  this  point,  the  decision  says :  "  The  cold  rolling 
mills  of  which  these  rolls  are  to  form  a  part  would,  if 
imported,  be  subject  to  classification  at  the  rate  claimed, 
but  the  steel  rolls  considered  separately  would  no  more 
be  entitled  to  such  consideration  than  would  the  gear 
wheels  if  imported  alone.  The  protest  is  overruled,  and 
the  decision  of  the  collector  affirmed." 
Vegetable  Cutters 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down  favorable  to  the 
claim  of  Downing,  Judae  &  Co.  regarding  the  classifica- 
tion under  the  present  tariff  of  vegetable  cutters  made 
of  tin.  The  articles  are  known  as  parers  and  corers. 
They  were  returned  for  duty  as  "  kitchen  knives,"  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  each  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
importers'  claim  was  that  the  articles  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  at  45  per  cent,  as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of 
metal.  The  decision  holds  that  as  the  cutters  are  used 
in  grating,  slicing  and  peeling  vegetables  and  are  made 
of  tin,  they  are  not  "  knives,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
cntlery  provisions  of  the  law.  The  collector's  assess- 
rrent  is  reversed. 
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Some  Interesting  Points  of  the  Bayonne  Steel  Casting  Company's  Plant 


In  the  construction  of  a  modern  steel  foundry  many 
problems  are  encountered.  In  the  new  foundry  of  the 
Bayonne  Steel  Casting  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  planned 
by  the  general  manager,  A.  E.  Williamson,  the  raw  ma- 
terials enter  at  the  back  and  travel  forward  continuously 
until  they  leave  the  shipping  room  as  the  finished  product. 
Machinery  is  used  wherever  possible  to  avoid  the  labor- 
ious and  expensive  hand  methods. 

Handling  the  Raw  Materials 

The  raw  materials,  ore,  coke,  scrap,  pig  iron,  &c.,  are 
brought  into  the  foundry  yard  on  a  branch  track  from 
the  railroad  and  unloaded  directly  from  the  cars  into 
their  respective  storage  spaces.  Above  the  latter  is  an 
overhead  track,  carrying  a  small  electric  trolley  hoist 
arrangement,  so  that  sheet  steel  buckets  loaded  with  the 
raw  materials  can  be  picked  up,  carried  into  the  foundry 
and  dumped  on  the  charging  floor,  or  into  a  chute  which 
discharges  them  into  the  cupola.  Fig.  1  shows  the  rail- 
road track  curving  around  the  corner  of  the  foundry, 
part  of  the  stock  yard,  the  mono  rail  track  and  its  sup- 
ports and  the  trolley  hoist  lifting  a  dump  bucket. 

Beyond  the  turn  the  railroad  track  flanks  the  foundry 
building  its  entire  length,  leaving  enough  space  for  the 
stockyard  with  the  mono  rail  above  it.  The  car  shown 
in  Fig.  1  has  been  switched  from  the  main  line  and  is  on 
its  way  into  the  foundry  building  and  over  the  charging 
floor,  through  a  door  hidden  by  a  jog  in  the  building. 

To  throw  the  switch  the  car  is  run  back  until  the 
operator  can  reach  and  turn  a  crank  handle  at  A,  the  car 
at  that  time  not  being  on  the  movable  part,  E,  of  the  rail. 
Ihe  crank  A  revolves  the  rod  B.  which  is  supported  by 
the  small  I-beam  C.  The  rod  D  is  revolved  simultan- 
eously with  the  rod  B,  through  a  universal  joint  connec- 


Fig 


1. — The  Mono  R.Til  Tramn-.ny  and  the  Cor  for  Handling  the 
Raw  Material. 


tion.  On  the  end  of  the  rod  D  is  a  worm  meshing  with 
a  gear  rack  fastened  to  the  end  of  this  switch  rail. 

Inexpensive  sheet  metal  buckets  are  used,  and  are 
l:ept  filled  at  the  various  material  piles,  so  that  the  trol- 
ley hoist  is  not  delayed  for  loading. 

The  foundry  building  was  first  erected  at  Delawanna. 


N.  J.,  some  25  miles  from  Bayonne  for  a  steel  foundry, 
and  was  purchased,  dismantled  and  re-erected  by  the  pres- 
ent owners  at  Bayonne,  and  castings  were  being  made  In 
three  months  and  four  days. 

The  Charging  Floor 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  charging  floor,  with  raw  mate- 
rials for  a  complete  cupola  charge  piled  upon  It    and 


Fig. 


-View  of  the  Charging  Floor.  Showing  the  Cupola  Being 
Charged  from  the  Car. 


shows  more  plainly  the  trolley  hoist.  The  rail  is  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  center  of  the  cupola,  and  the 
wooden  tray,  hanging  from  the  hoist,  is  open  at  one  end. 
so  that  it  can  be  discharged  by  tilting  it  until  the  load 
slides  into  a  chute  (not  shown)  and  thence  Into  the 
cupola. 

The  melted  metal  is  drawn  from  the  cupola  spout  F, 
Pig.  3,  into  large  steel  plate  ladles  handled  by  the  over- 
head traveling  crane  and  poured  into  the  Tropenas  con- 
verters shown  on  either  side  of  the  cupola.  The  con- 
verters discharge  into  ladles  placed  in  the  pits  in  front 
of  them.  The  metal  is  transferred  into  smaller  ladles 
and  from  these  to  the  molds.  At  the  extreme  right  of 
Fig.  3  is  a  small  cupola,  H,  that  is  used  for  melting  down 
the  alloys.  The  cupola  and  the  converters  are  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  main  foundry  just  back  of  the  columns  sup- 
porting the  roof  trusses  and  the  traveling  crane  track. 
The  ladles  of  molten  metal  can  thus  be  easily  handled 
by  the  overhead  cranes  and  the  hot  metal  is  readily  ac- 
cessible for  the  moUlers. 

Features  of  the  Building 
As  the  main  foundry  building  is  constructed  with  a 

structural  steel  frame  and  corrugated  sheet  steel  roof 
and  siding  and  only  steel  flasks  are  used,  the  fire  hazard 
is  nil.  The  foundry  is  of  liberal  hight,  so  that  smoke, 
fumes  and  gases  can  rise  and  escape  through  numerous 
windows  near  the  roof,  keeping  the  air  clear. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  building  are  the  sand  bins 
and  sand  mixing  machinery.  At  the  right  of  Fig.  4  is 
shown  the  molding  sand  crusher  or  grinding  pan  I,  with 
the  rollers  JJ.  The  machine  at  the  left  mixes  the  sand 
in  any  desired  combination,  either  for  core  making  or 
molding.  The  sand  is  shoveled  into  the  hopper  of  K, 
where  the  coarsest  foreign  substances  are  removed  and 
is  then  picked  up  by  the  buckets  L,  and  carried  to  the 
top  where  it  is  dumped  on  a  vibrating  screen  or  riddle 
and  passes  through  several  other  operations.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  water  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  moisture 
or  with  oil  to  be  used  where  oil  sands  are  desired  or  with 
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uiMla-j  and  ih_'  i_ ini\ t-rters  from  the  Foundry   floor. 


molasses  to  give  It  the  proper  binding  qualities.  Behind 
this  machine  and  occupying  this  entire  comer  of  the 
foundry  are  the  large  sand  bins  which  are  filled  directly 
from  railroad  cars  run  in  on  the  siding  just  outside  the 
building.  When  the  machine  has  prepared  the  sand  it 
is  put  Into  huge  buckets  and  transferred  to  the  molding 
floor  by  the  overhead  crane. 

Jib  Cranes 

Xumerous  jib  cranes  like  the  one  in  Fig.  5  are  used 
throughout  the  foundry.  These  are  detachable  and  port- 
able and  are  secured  to  the  building  columns  by  hinges 
that  allow  them  to  be  lifted  and  transferred  from  one 


column  to  another  by  the  overhead  traveling  crane.  A 
jib  crane  is  provided  for  every  three  or  four  columns, 
and  no  more  are  required  than  can  be  kept  busy. 

Each  jib  crane  has  an  air  hoist  mounted  on  four 
wheels  and  traveling  on  the  I-beam  forming  the  radial 
arm  of  the  crane.  This  arm  swings  through  a  semi-circle 
and  the  crane  can  thus  cover  a  large  amount  of  floor 
space.  In  the  bay  in  the  background,  Fig.  5,  the  molding 
machines  and  the  bench  molders  are  located,  while  to 
the  left,  the  small  floor  work  is  being  molded. 
Drying  Ovens 

While  the  drying  ovens  are  of  the  ordinary  type  with 
roll  top  doors,  the  mold  cars  as  shown  in  Fig.  6    have 


Fig.  4. — The  Crusher  and  the  Mixer  for  the  Molding  and  the  Core  Sand 
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some  poiDts  of  special  Interest.  The  platform  of  the  car 
is  built  of  I-bcams  aud  channel  irons,  and  on  the  center 
line  are  securely  fastened  two  uprights,  M  M,  each  con 
taiuing  two  rows  of  staggered  holes,  iu  any  of  which  Un- 
arms N  X,  can  be  placed.  On  these  arms  shelves  similar 
to  the  one  partly  shown  at  O  are  placed,  and  to  receive 
the  molds  to  be  dried.    Loose  arms  may  be  seen  at  P. 

These  shelves  are  distributed  among  the  molders 
making  dry  sand  molds  and  the  finished  molds  are  placed 
on  them  on  the  molders'  floor.  When  a  shelf  is  filled  the 
crane  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  the  drying  pveu  car. 
As  soon  as  the  Hoor  of  the  car  is  filled  arms  are  placed  in 
holes  in  the  uiirights  so  they  will  just  clear  the  molds 
beneath  and  the  first  shelf  is  put  in  position,  and  so  011 
until  the  top  is  reached.  This  arrangement  allows  uioltls 
to  be  stacked  up  on  the  cars  to  the  full  bight  of  the  oven 
and  without  waste  space,  due  to  various  bights  of  mollis. 
It  also  allows  the  hot  air  to  circulate  freely  over  the  toii 
of  the  molds  as  well  as  on  all  sides  and  thus  dry  them 
quickly.  The  ease  with  which  the  molds  can  be  handled 
is  also  conspicuous.  When  a  carload  of  dried  molds  has 
been  rolled  out  of  the  oven  the  traveling  crane  succes- 
sively removes  the  shelves  and  distributes  them  about 
the  floor. 

Considerable  manual  labor  is  also  saved  in  running 
the  cars  into  and  out  of  the  ovens.  Two  drying  ovens 
art  now  in  use  with  two  tracks  and  two  doors  to  each 
oven,  and  in  front  of  each  track  a  loop  of  wire  rope  is 
anchored  in  the  floor  to  take  the  hook  of  a  pulley  such 
as  that  shown  at  R.  Fig.  6.  One  end  of  the  wire  rope  is 
run  through  this  pulley  aud  fastened  to  the  car  and  the 
other  end  is  given  a  turn  around  the  hook  of  the  trav- 
eling crane  as  shown  at  S.  A  man  on  the  floor  then  re- 
tains the  free  end  of  the  rope  while  the  crane  hoists  and 
pulls  the  car  out  of  the  oven.  Similarly  with  loops  and 
pulleys  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  oven  tracks,  the  cars  can 
be  pulled  into  the  oven. 

The  Finished  Castings 

After  the  castings  are  shaken  out  of  the  molds,  they 
are  picked  up  by  overhead  traveling  cranes  and  carried 


Ck**- 


Fig.    6.- 


-The  Drying  Ovens  and  the   Special   Car  for  Handling 
Molds. 


weighed  and  loaded  on  cars,  or  the  company's  automobile 
truck  for  delivery. 

In  no  part  of  the  plant  do  the  castings  or  the  raw 
materials  travel  backward.  The  plant  has  been  so  de- 
signed that  the  sand  is  brought  into  one  corner  of  the 
liuilding  where  it  is  ground  and  mixed  and  then  delivered 
to  the  molders  and  core  makers ;  the  pig  iron,  ore,  coke, 
scrap,  &c..  are  brought  into  the  diagonally  opposite  cor- 
ner where  they  are  charged  into  the  cupolas  and  con- 
verters and  made  into  steel ;  the  molten  metal  is  dis- 
tri'outed  over  the  molding  floor  and  poured  into  the 
molds,  the  castings  are  shaken  out,  taken  to  the  anneal- 
ing ovens  and  from  there  to  the  cleaning  room,  through  • 
which  they  pass  and  are  halted  for  various  operations 
before  being  loaded  for  shipment.  By  continuously  trav- 
eling forward  through  all  of  these  operations  no  confu- 
sion is  apparent  in  the  foundry  and  the  work  is  handled 
as  quickly  and  economically  as  is  consistent  with  good 
workmanship. 


The  Merchants  Steel  &  Supply  Company,  Marquette, 
Rnilding,  Chicago,  has  opened  an  equipment  and  machin- 
ery department,  which  is  in  charge  of  Loren  Bugbee.  to 
liiiy,  sell  aud  repair  the  general  line  of  contractors'  equip- 
ment and  machinery,  such  as  steam  shovels,  locomotive 
cranes,  dinkies,  dump  cars,  standard  gauge  cars  and  loco- 
motives, boilers,  engines,  pumps,  generators  and  miscel- 
laneous machinery,  as  well  as  new  and  relaying  rails  and 
accessories  of  every  description.  The  company  is  now 
erecting  at  its  yard  a  shop  for  the  overhauling  and  re- 
pairing of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 


Fig.  5. — One  of  the  Jib  Cranes  Equipped  with  an  Air  Hoist. 


to  the  end  of  the  foundry  near  the  converters  and  loaded 
on  narrow  gauge  flat  cars.  These  take  them  through  a 
sand  blast  room  where  they  can  be  sand  blasted  if 
necessary  and  then  into  the  cleaning  room.  Here  the 
smaller  ones  are  put  into  tumbling  barrels  after  having 
the  sprues,  gates,  &c.,  broken  off.  The  larger  castings 
have  their  sprues  and  risers  cut  off  by  cold  saws.  After 
this  the  fins,  &c.,  are  clipped  or  ground  off,  bad  spots  are 
repaired    by    electric    welding  -and     the    castings    are 


The  Farris  Bridge  Company,  Diamond  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  completed  and  is  now  distribut- 
ing its  1911-1912  year  book  to  county  commissioners,  bor- 
ough engineers  and  a  selected  class  of  manufacturers. 
The  book  is  leather  boimd.  and  its  pages  are  arranged  In 
weekly  order,  S^  x  S  in.,  ruled  in  cross  section  for  the 
I)urpose  of  making  memoranda.  The  company  constructs 
viaducts,  coal  tipples,  mill  buildings,  light  and  heavy 
foundation  work,  reinforced  concrete,  &c. 
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The  New  Moline  Multiple  Spindle  Drill 

For  heavy  jig  and  foi-giug  work,  drilling  aud  reaming 
links,  connecting  rod  work  aud  various  other  jobs  of  a 
heavy  character,  a  new  multiple  spindle  drill,  known  as 
No.  2.3.  is  built  by  the  Moline  Tool  Company.  Moline,  111. 
All  of  the  spindles  are  fed  independently.  While  the  tool 
illustrated  has  four,  other  numi  ers  of  heads  can  be 
provided. 

The  maker's  standard  double  spiral  type  of  drive  is 
employed,  steel  being  used  for  the  main  spiral  gears  in 
the  rail  and  phosphor  bronze  for  those  in  the  spindle. 
Ball  thrust  bearings  are  provided  for  the  spindles  and  the 
spiral  gears.  A  bronze  spiral  gear  meshing  with  a  rack 
cut  from  the  solid  in  the  bronze  bushed  steel  quills  pro- 
vides the  feed  for  the  different  spindles.  The  bronze 
spindle  spiral  gears  are  mounted  on  the  inclined  shaft. 
which  is  driven  by  bronze  and  hardened  steel  worm 
gearing.  This  shaft  also  carries  a  quick  traverse  hand 
wheel  and  is  pivoted  so  that  the  worm  wheels  can  be  dis- 
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The  Xo.   23  Multiple   Spindle   Drill   Built   by   the   Moline   Tool 
Company,   Moline,   111. 

engaged  from  the  worms  either  by  the  hand  latch  or  the 
automatic  stop.  Three-step  cone  pulleys  drive  the  shaft 
extending  across  the  front  of  the  machine,  that  in  turn 
drives  the  worms,  each  of  which  is  connected  to  the  shaft 
by  a  clutch  controlled  by  a  hand  lever.  Each  worm  has 
a  hand  wheel  mounted  upon  it,  thus  giving  hand  worm 
feed  when  the  worms  are  disconnected  from  the  worm 
shaft.  The  spindles  run  in  revolving  sleeves  on  which 
the  spindle  spiral  gears  are  mounted,  instead  of  in  the 
heads  themselves,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  lower 
bearings  of  these  sleeves  to  compensate  for  wear.  The 
spindles  are  counterbalanced  and  six  changes  of  speed  in 
approximatel.v  geometrical  progression  are  rendered 
available  by  a  three-step  cone  pulley  and  the  back  gear. 

The  columns,  the  rail  and  the  table  are  of  box  sec- 
tion and  the  latter  has  a  working  surface  which  measures 
14  X  62  in.  It  is  provided  with  T-slots  and  can  be  ad- 
justed vertically.  A  wide  groove  for  oil  or  water  sur- 
rounds the  table. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  tool : 

Masimum  distance  between  spindle  centers.  Inches 60 

Minimum  distance  between  spindle  centers.   Inches 6 

Diameter  of  spindles,  inches 2Vi8 

Morse  taper  of  spindles No.  5 

Travel   of   spindles.    Inches 10 

Size  of  drill  used.  Inches 2 

Distance  face  of  column  to  spindle  center,  inches 11 

Maximum  distance  table  to  spindles,  inches •.  .  .      28 


Size   of   table,    inches 14  x  62 

Adjustment  of'  table,    inches 18 

Weight  of  machine,  pounds 6,500 

The  equipment  regularly  furnished  with  the  tool  in- 
cludes a  countershaft  and  wrenches,  but  does  not  include 
the  pump,  tank  or  piping  for  the  cooling  system,  these 
being  furnished  at  a  slight  additional  cost. 


National  Metal  Trades  Association 


The  programme  for  the  thirteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  12 
and  13,  is  announced  as  follows: 

^VFlhlesdotJ  ZIorninij  S^cssion. 

Appomtnieut  of  Convention  Committees. 

Reports  of  Officers. —  (a)  J.  H.  Schwacke,  president :  (b) 
Howard  P.  Eells.  treasurer ;  (c)  Robert  Wuest,  commissioner. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. —  (a)  Finance,  J.  H. 
Schwacke,  chairman  ;  (hi  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades'  Association  and  National  Founders'  Association,  J.  H. 
Schwacke;  (c)  Industrial  Education,  F.  A.  Geier,  chairman;  (d) 
.Vpprenticeship,  E.  1'.  Billiard.  Jr.,  chairman. 

Report  of  Marshall  Cushhig.  special  representative  at  Wasli- 
ington. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  ijusiness. 

Afternoon  Session. 

"  Labor  Efficiency  Betterment."  —  Papers  by  John  Calder, 
manager  Remington  Typewriter  Works,  Tllon,  N.  Y. ;  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  industrial  engineer,  New  York ;  W.  A.  Grieves,  employ- 
ment superintendent  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Participants  In  discussion :  W.  W.  Coleman,  vice-president 
Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  H.  N.  Covell,  Lldger- 
wood  Mfg.  Company,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  ;  William  J.  Manning.  M.D., 
medical  and  sanitary  officer.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. ;  F.  C.  Blanchard,  works  manager  Ashcroft  Mfg. 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  A.  N.  Button,  vice-president  Peer- 
less Motor  Car  Company  of  New  York,  New  York  ;  W.  F.  Hel- 
mond.  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Frank 
Burgess,  Boston  Gear  Works,  Boston  ;  M,  W.  Alexander,  General 
Electric  Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass. :  Geo.  Gilmour,  chief  engi- 
neer engineering  and  inspection  division  of  the  Travelers'  Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York. 

Ecening  Session. 

Convention  banquet.  Hotel  Astor. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Employers'  Liability  Insurance,  Wm. 
Buiterworth,  chairman. 

Participants  in  discussion  :  Raynal  C.  Boiling,  assistant  gen- 
eral solicitor.  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New  York ;  Miles 
M.  Dawson,  New  York,  expert  in  technical  Insurance,  who  was 
secured  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  In- 
surance in  Europe  ;  J.  A.  Macdonell,  liability  insurance  expert. 
New  York  ;  H.  V.  Mercer,  chairman  Commission  on  Compensa- 
tion for  Industrial  Accidents,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Afternoon  Session. 

"  Impressions  of  American  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Foreign 
Shop  Methods." — Papers  by  H.  L.  Gantt,  New  York,  and  Oherlin 
Smith,  president  Ferracute  Machine  Company,  Brldgeton,  N.  J. 

Participants  In  discussion :  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  treasurer 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  George  Mesta, 
president  Mesta  Machine  Company.  Pittsburgh  ;  Wm.  Lodge,  pres- 
ident Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati. 

•'  The  St.  Louis  Method  of  Technical  Education,"  Lewis  Gus- 
tafson,  superintendent  the  John  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades,  St.  Louis. 

Report  of  Resolution  Committee.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  chairman. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee.  M.  H.  Barker,  chairman. 

Election  of  Officers. 

.\djournment. 

*  I  > 

The   New   York    Metal    Exchange   Election.— James 

E.  Pope  of  the  Pope  Metals  Company  was  elected  presl- 
deut  of  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  at  the  aimual 
meeting,  held  April  3.  A.  B.  Hall  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent and  Robert  L.  Crooke  treasurer.  The  Board  of 
JIanagers  is  as  follows :  B.  Hochschild,  H.  W.  Hendricks, 
G.  E.  Behr,  E.  Baerwald,  Edwin  Groves,  Charles  J. 
Marsh,  W.  Parsons  Todd  and  A.  Gardiner  Cooper.  The 
Arbitration  Committee  is  composed  of  E.  A.  Caswell,  E. 
J.  Keane,  P.  R.  Jennings,  C.  S.  Trench  and  J.  Langeloth. 


The  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  March  27  ran  its  first  train  of  molten  pig  metal 
from  its  Swede  furnaces  over  its  new  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill  River,  connecting  with  its  steel  plant  at  Ivy- 
Rock,  Pa. 
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The  Schatz  Combination  Punch  and 
Shear 


The  Addition  of  a  Bar  Cropper  Makes  it  Possible 
to  Handle  Rails,  Bars  and  Structural  Shapes 


A  type  CP  shearing  machine  conihiiiefl  with  sectional 
bar  cropper  and  punch  has  been  installed  by  the  Schatz 
Mfg.  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  for  the  Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo  Company,  at  Marianna,  Pa.  This  machine  has  a 
full  equipment  for  cutting  rails,  angles,  tees,  rounds  niid 


Fig.  1.. 


-A  Combined  Puncb,   .Shear  and   Sectional  Bar  Cropper    Made  by  the  Schatz  Mfg. 
Company,  Poughlseepsie,  N.  Y. 


squares  at  right  angles  or  at  a  bevel  of  45  degrees,  as  well 
as  splitting  plates  of  any  of  the  ordinary  lengths  or 
widths.  It  will  be  used  by  the  purchaser  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mine  equipment  and  more  especially  steel 
cars  and  tipples.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  Fig.  2  gives  some  specimens  of  the  work 
done  by  it. 

The  frames  are  made  from  Siemens-Martin  steel  and 
are  positively  guaranteed  by  the  builder  against  break- 


requiring  less  floor  space  and  having  proportionately 
greater  strength.  The  punch  slides  are  of  great  width 
and  are  housed  in  bearings  of  ample  proportions,  thus 
securing  perfect  alignment  at  all  times.  The  driving 
gears  have  cut  teeth,  and  those  connecting  with  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machine  are  of  the  hydraulically 
molded  type,  which  insures  noiseless  running.  All  the 
gears  of  the  machine  are  protected  by  ample  guards. 

The  capacity  of  the  punch  is  1%  x  l4  in.  stock.  A 
universal  table  consisting  of  a  die  holder  and  a  horizontal 
jaw  forms  a  part  of  the  equipment.  This  table  is  espe- 
<ially  suitable  for  punching  plates,  bars  and  all  forms  of 
structural  shapes,  both  in  the  web  and  also  in  the  flange 
close  to  the  corner.  For  all 
ordinary  punching?  the  verti- 
cal die  holder  is  used,  the  hori- 
zontal one  being  employed  for 
punching  bent  plates  and 
punching,  notching  and  coping 
flanges  of  channels  and  I- 
beams.  The  dies  employed  for 
punching  channels  and  I-beams 
have  a  bevel  to  conform  to  the 
slope  of  the  inner  flange  sur- 
faces. In  addition  to  .punching 
channels  and  I-beams  of  stand- 
ard dimensions,  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  punch  Bethlehem  girder 
beams  having  wide  flanges.  A 
stripping  off  device  also  forms 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
punch.  It  is  circular  in  shape 
with  an  opening  exposing  the 
punch  and  is  fastened  on  the 
housing  of  the  punch  slide  in  a 
circular  bearing.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  operator  to 
rotate  the  stripper  so  as  to 
bring  the  opening  in  any  de- 
sired position  and  make  the 
punch  visible  from  any  angle. 
The  material  is  held  down  and 
stripped  off  horizontally,  thus 
preventing  breakage  of  the 
liunch  when  stripping  mate- 
rial. A  key  is  employed  to  hold 
the  punches  in  position  instead 
of  a  set  screw. 
The  blades  of  the  sectional  bar  cropper  will  cut 
angles,  rounds,  squares  and  tees  at  right  angles,  and  it 
also  can  be  furnished  for  cutting  angles  and  I-beams  at 
right  angles  without  waste  and  without  deforming  the 
section.  The  ability  to  cut  channels  and  beams  without 
waste  is  an  important  feature  especially  where  these 
shapes  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  since 
they  are  generally  furnished  in  lengths  from  which  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  can  be  cut.     With  this  machine 


Fig.  2. — Some  Specimens  of  Coping  Done  by  This  Machine. 


age.  The  use  of  this  material  makes  the  machines  weigh 
about  one-third  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  type  built 
with  cast  iron  frames.    This  results  in  securing  machines 


it  is  possible  to  trim  14  'n.  from  the  end  of  a  beam  or 
channel  instead  of  sawing  it,  which  Is  the  customary 
way.     A  miter  attachment  is  also  furnished  with  the 
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cropper,  which  enables  angle  ii'ons  to  be  cut  at  a  bevel  of 
45  degrees,  either  right  or  left.  No  filing  is  said  to  be 
needed  to  make  pieces  cut  by  this  machine  fit  properly. 

The  capacity  of  the  plate  shear  for  splitting  and 
shearing  Is  1  1-16-in.  plates,  and  cutting  flat  bars  1% 
in.  thick.  The  shear  blades  are  14  in.  long,  and  this 
part  of  the  machine  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  sep- 
arating device  which  prevents  the  cut  portions  of  the 
plate  from  binding  against  the  frame  of  the  machine 
while  the  cuts  are  being  made. 

The  plate  shear  and  the  cropper  are  operated  by  a 
disengaging  gear  consisting  of  a  screw  release  with  a 
weight  and  wide  bearing  surfaces.  This  gear  Is  abso- 
lutely reliable  and  operates  instantaneously  in  any  posi- 
tion of  the  slide.  The  device  is  thrown  into  engage- 
ment automatically.  The  bar  cropper  and  the  large  size 
of  plate  shear  has  a  strong  and  novel  hold-down.  This 
consists  of  two  screw  spindles  connected  at  the  bottom 
by  a  cross  member  and  is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted 
to  any  desired  thickness  of  stock  by  a  crank  handle  and 
worm  gear. 

The  universal  coping  fixture,  which  is  attached  to 
the  punch  end  of  the  machine,  is  especially  suitable  for 
coping  and  punching  miters  in  the  flanges  of  I-beams, 
channels  and  tees  at  one  stroke.  This  fixture  makes 
cuts  with  smooth  edges  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  manufacturing  parts  from  structural  shapies. 

The  machines  are  made  in  seven  different  sizes,  the 
smallest  cutting  plates  %  in.  thick  and  4-in.  I-beams 
and  channels,  while  the  largest  handles  15-in.  I-beams 
and  channels  and  1  9-16-in.  plates.  The  punch,  shear 
and  bar  cropper  can  be  operated  either  independently 
or  in  unison  as  may  be  desired  by  the  operator. 


Standardization    by    the    Automobile 
Engineers 


A  New  Steel  Rolling  Mill  for  St.  Louis 


A  steel  rolling  mill  company  is  being  organized  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  William  E.  Guy.  The  capital  stock,  which 
already  is  oversubscribed,  will  be  $350,000,  and  the  com- 
pany, which  is  not  yet  named,  will  soon  be  incorporated. 
Building  operations  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  site  is  de- 
termined upon.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  mill 
will  be  built  in  St.  Louis  or  East  St.  Louis.  The  plant 
will  require  at  least  10  acres,  with  railroad  and  water 
facilities. 

The  company  will  manufacture  hard  steel  bars,  an- 
gles and  channels,  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
48,000  tons  a  year.  As  there  is  but  one  plant  in  or  around 
St  Louis  in  this  line,  it  is  believed  that  the  field  for  sup- 
plying builders,  agricultural  implement  makers,  &c.,  is 
snfliciently  large  to  warrant  the  building  of  a  new  steel 
rolling  mill.  A  feature  of  the  business,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  the  rolling  of  special  reinforcing  bars  for  use  in 
concrete  structures.  Many  builders  have  special  or  pat- 
ented forms  of  reinforcing  bars,  which  are  made  accord- 
ing to  specifications.  St.  Louis  is  a  large  center  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  railroad  and  other  kinds 
of  scrap,  comparatively  little  of  which  is  worked  up  into 
new  forms  there,  and  the  new  plant  will  furnish  an  out- 
let for  much  of  that  material.  The  company  plans  the 
ir.stallation  of  open  hearth  furnaces  later  on. 

Thomas  R.  Akin  of  Chicago  has  resigned  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  to  become  the  president  of  the  new 
company.  Mr.  Akin  is  a  former  resident  of  St.  Louis. 
The  directors  will  be  William  E.  Guy,  Thomas  R.  Akin, 
George  O.  Carpenter.  L.  R.  Carter,  J.  H.  Smith,  George 
D.  Markham,  and  one  other.  Mr.  Guy  was  the  head  of 
the  old  Tudor  Iron  Works,  which,  with  other  companies, 
was  merged  into  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  building  railroads. 


The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Camden.  N.  J., 
launched  March  27  the  steamship  Somerset,  which  it  is 
buUdiug  for  the  Merchants  &  Miners"  Transportation 
Company.  The  vessel  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Suwanee, 
launched  about  a  month  ago.  is  333  ft.  long.  30  ft.  deep,  of 
3500  tons  capacity,  and  will  be  used  in  the  coastwise  serv- 
ice carrying  freight  and  passengers. 


The  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  1451  Broadway, 
New  York,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  800  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  experts  having  to  do  with  the  automobile 
industrj',  has  within  the  year  accomplished  results  that 
will  be  found  to  have  made  engineering  history  of  a  defi- 
nite nature.  Its  work  is  of  interest  not  merely  to  the 
technician,  but  to  the  layman  who  demands  efficiency, 
safety  and  comfort  in  the  use  of  his  motor  car,  but  who 
has  little  idea  how  largely  these  desired  qualities  are  the 
fruit  of  vast  research  and  labor. 

Standardization  is  a  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety, that  being  the  vital  and  imperative  need  of  the 
producing  end  of  any  great  industry.  That  standardiza- 
tion is  a  good  thing  is  realized  by  many,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  it  would  be  realized  by  many  more  if  the  situation 
were  fully  understood.  For  example,  it  is  not  clear  to 
many  of  the  business  men  associated  with  the  automobile 
industry  that  there  is  any  unnecessary  complication  of 
design.  They  do  not  realize  that  there  are  300  or  400 
more  dimensions  and  designs  for  lock  washers  between 
the  sizes  of  3-16  and  V2  in.  than  there  ought  to  be.  It  is 
hard  for  the  business  man  to  see  why  any  such  situation 
should  arise  unless  there  existed  some  necessity  for  it. 
The  explanation  is  clear. 

A  draftsman,  for  example,  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
drawing  of  an  automobile  axle.  His  instructions  are  to 
draw  an  axle  capable  of  carrying  a  car  of  some  given 
weight,  and  that,  in  a  general  way,  it  should  be  an  I- 
beam  axle  of  certain  length  and  style.  Entering  into- 
this  axle  are  very  many  details  as  to  size  of  hole  for 
spring  clips,  pins  for  steering  joints,  &c.,  to  accommo- 
date the  rest  of  the  steering  mechanism  and  permit  the 
whole  thing  to  slip  into  a  car  properly.  The  draftsman 
exercised  his  own  judgment  as  to  these  details,  not  hav- 
ing before  him  any  standard  for  the  various  details.  He 
niay  choose  a  tubing  for  the  steering  cross  rod  that  does 
not  exist  in  stock.  If  h^  has  no  table  of  tubing  sizes  be- 
fore him  he  makes  it  to  suit  his  own  fancy,  as  long  as  it 
will  do  the  work.  He  will  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
shape  of  the  heads  of  the  screws  and  bolts,  and  for  the 
size  of  the  holes  for  the  spring  clips  and  for  many  other 
details.  Every  one  of  these  things  he  may  thus  select 
may  not  exist  in  stock,  may  not  even  be  of  standard  de- 
sign. 

The  drawing  will  go  to  the  checker  and,  If  the  figures 
correspond  and  the  design  be  a  good-looking  one,  it  goes 
to  the  purchasing  department  and  the  parts  are  ordered. 
The  next  thing  that  may  happen  is  that  the  screws  or- 
dered are  found  to  be  special,  and  the  screw  company 
furnishing  them  so  states  and  says :  "  Can  you  not  use 
this  size,  which  differs  only  a  very  little  from  what  you 
have  ordered?  "  The  purchasing  department  says,  "  Yes; 
but  all  the  other  parts  are  already  in  the  machine  shop 
and  partially  machined  and  we  are  sorry,  but  we  must 
have  these  special  screws  even  at  the  high  price  you 
pre  obliged  to  ask  for  them."  So  the  special  parts  are 
oidered  and  incorporated.  The  worst  of  it  Is  that  the 
next  time  a  new  model  is  designed,  it  may  be  desired  to 
incoriwrate  this  axle  or  parts  of  it  to  save  tools  and  fix- 
tures ;  so  again  the  special  parts  are  ordered,  and  it  may 
be  several  years  before  the  extra  expense  of  obtaining 
special  parts  is  got  rid  of. 

To  guide  the  ideas  of  such  draftsman  is  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engi- 
neers. The  aim  will  be  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
designing  draftsman  an  engineer's  pocketbook  or  a  se- 
ries of  sheets,  which  shall  show  him  what  is  available  tn 
the  way  of  screws,  tubing,  lock  washers,  rod  ends,  grease 
cups  and  the  many  fittings  that  are  standard.  There  will 
I'e  no  attempt  to  throttle  original  research  as  to  changes 
in  engines,  changes  in  transmissions,  or  changes  in  any 
portion  of  an  automobile.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact, 
however,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  novel  engine  or  a 
novel  transmission  made  up  of  component  parts  which 
are  standard  and  well  tried  out  than  one  which  is  not 
only  novel  in  design  as  a  whole,  but  one  in  which  every 
element  is  novel  and  untried. 
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The  Einlarged   Betteimdorf   Steel  Car  Plaint 

A  Recent  Addition  Which  More  Than  Doubles  Its  Capacity 


The  iiUiiit  of  the  Belteudorf  Axle  Company,  Betteu- 
dorf,  Iowa,  built  in  1902,  consisted  of  a  brick  building. 
240  X  700  ft.,  on  a  -JO-acre  tract  of  land.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  plant  has  been  enlarged  until  at  present 
the  factory  grounds  cover  an  area  of  300  acres,  and  a 
number  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  plant  and  gives  some  idea 


net.  The  pig  iron  and  the  scrap  storage  bins,  which  have 
a  capacity  of  about  5000  tons,  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  are  located  in  the  furnace  bay  adjacent  to  the 
furnaces.  A  500-ton  hydraulic  scrap  shear  is  located  in 
the  furnace  bay  for  shearing  rails  and  heavy  scrap, 
which  is  taken  to  the  bins  after  it  has  been  cut.  Gates, 
risers  and  defective  castings  are  loaded  on  the  charging 
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Fig.  1. — Plan  of  the  Plant  of  the  Bettendorf  Axle  Company.  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


of  its  present  arrangement  and  size,  while  Figs.  2,  3  and 
4  show  a  portion  of  the  foundry  equipment.  Fig.  2  is  a 
view  of  the  sand  mixer  and  the  conveyor  for  delivering 
sand  at  the  various  molding  machines  in  the  foundry. 
IMg.  3  is  a  view  in  the  pouring  room  and  Fig.  4  shows 
the  annealing  furnaces. 

The  steel  fotindry,  which  is  located  east  of  the  main 
shop,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  is  brick  and  struc- 
tural steel,  divided  into  wings  or  bays,  and  space  is  pro- 
vided for  future  growth.  The  furnace  bay,  which  is  at 
the  end,  is  70  x  440  ft,  and  is  equipped  with  two  5-ton 
electric  traveling  cranes  for  handling  molds  and  castings 
and  a  ladle  crane  having  a  3.5-ton  main  hoist  and  a  5-ton 


cars  in  the  pouring  bay  and  taken  directly  to  the  furnace 
bay  for  charging. 

A  continuous  sand  mixer  runs  through  the  foundry 
department  handling  the  sand  and  conveying  It  to  the 
sand  mixer  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  room  is  240  ft.  long 
and  50  ft.  wide,  and  its  equipment  includes  one  5-ton  48- 
ft  span  electric  crane,  with  a  y^-yd.  grab  bucket,  two 
25-ton  continuous  heavy  sand  mixers,  two  15-ton  facing 
sand  machines  and  a  number  of  concrete  bins  for  storing 
the  sand.  These  bins  can  store  enough  sand  to  last 
through  the  winter,  and  are  heated  with  steam  coils  to 
diy  the  sand. 

The  melting  rooms  are  two  in  number  and  measure 


Fig.  2. — The  Sand  Mixer  and  the  Conveyor  in  the  Foundry. 


auxiliary  hoist.  Both  of  these  cranes  span  the  entire 
width  of  the  bay,  and  in  addition  there  are  an  electric 
traveling  wall  crane  and  two  jib  cranes  for  handling  the 
furnace  spouts,  each  of  5  tons  capacity.  The  present 
equipment  of  the  foundry  is  two  25-ton  open  hearth  fur- 
naces, which  are  designed  to  use  either  oil  or  gas  as 
fuel.  The  burners  and  the  doors  and  the  door  frames 
are  all  water  cooled.  The  furnaces  are  served  by  a 
Morgan  charging  machine  and  the  entire  floor,  which  is 
of  concrete.  Is  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  charging  car 
rails.  Ample  raw  material  storage  room  is  provided 
and  all  the  handling  Is  done  by  a  crane  and  lifting  mag- 


50  X  260  ft.  each.  Their  equipment  includes  electric  trav- 
eling cranes,  having  a  capacity  of  5  tons,  miscellaneous 
jib  cranes,  pneumatic  ramming  tools,  Bettendorf  core  and 
molding  machines  and  a  continuous  sand  conveyor  deliver- 
ing the  sand  at  the  various  machines  from  the  mixer. 
The  annealing  and  chipping  rooms,  which  are  arranged 
in  two  bays,  each  400  ft.  long  and  50  ft  wide,  contain 
two  continuous  annealing  furnaces  of  the  type  shown  In 
Fig.  4. 

The  new  erecting  shop  Is  250  x  1400  ft,  and  60  ft 
1  Igh.  In  connection  with  the  old  shop,  which  It  adjoins, 
a  single  building,  2100  ft  long,  is  formed.    This  shop  con- 
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Fig.  3. — A  Viow  in  thn  Pouring  Room. 


tains  15  electric  traveling  cranes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  3  to  10  tons.  Underframes  and  cars  are  made  here, 
and  the  original  shop  is  divided  into  five  bays.  The  two 
on  the  south  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bolsters, 
small  car  parts  and  truck  springs  are  made  at  the  op- 
posite side,  and  the  center  bay  is  used  for  storage  and 
assembling  the  underframes.  A  transfer  bay  equipped 
with  cranes  and  magnets  for  distributing  material  from 
the  old  shop  to  the  four  bays  of  the  new  addition  con- 
nects the  two  parts.  In  the  new  part  the  two  north  bays 
pre  used  for  fabricating  and  erecting  underframes  and 
cars,  the  south  central  bay  for  securing  floors  and  sides 


The  bay  of  the  foundry  building  adjoining  the  molding 
room  is  used  as  a  metal  pattern  and  machine  shop  and 
contains  tools  for  building  and  repairing  metal  patterns, 
molding  machines  and  other  machinery  used  in  the 
foundry.  The  wood  pattern  shop,  50  x  140  ft,  is  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  separate  building.  A  motor  driven  auto- 
matic stop-and-start  planer,  a  jointer,  a  pattern  grinder, 
saw  tables,  a  band  saw,  a  lathe  and  a  revolving  oil  stone 
form  part  of  its  equipment. 

The  power  plant  is  in  two  buildings,  a  boiler  house, 
50  X  SO  ft.,  and  an  engine  and  pump  house,  50  x  220  ft., 
adjoining   it.   both   at   the  end   of  the  blacksmith   shop. 
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Fig.  4. — The  Furnaces  in  the  .\nneaiing  Department. 


to  the  frames,  and  the  other  bay  for  storing  small  car 
parts  and  specialties. 

The  main  machine  shop  is  utilized  exclusively  for 
bnUding  and  repairing  the  machinery  used  throughout  the 
plant.  All  of  the  tools,  which  include  planers,  engine 
and  tun'et  lathes,  radial  drills,  crank  shapers,  saws,  bolt 
cutting  machines  and  drill  presses,  are  motor  driven. 
Tools  are  made  and  dressed  in  a  blacksmith  shop.  50  x 
80  ft.,  at  the  end  of  the  machine  shop.  Included  in  its 
equipment  are  forges,  hammers,  presses,  hardening  fur- 
naces with  electric  pyrometers  and  a  bolt  and  rivet  head- 
ing machine.  Facilities  for  repairing  the  large  number 
of  motors  used  in  the  plant  are  afforded  by  the  electrical 
department,  which  is  located  in  the  main  shop. 


lu  the  boiler  house  are  four  vertical  water  tube  boilers 
with  automatic  chain  grate  stokers  and  a  fuel  economizer. 
Coal  and  ashes  are  handled  by  a  conveyor  with  auto- 
matic weighing  hoppers.  Space  remains  in  this  building 
for  installing  two  additional  boilers.  The  engine  and 
pump  house  contains  two  duplex  fire  pumps,  each  having 
a  capacity  of  1000  gal.  per  minute,  and  six  hydraulic 
pumps  capable  of  supplying  1230  gal.  per  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  from  350  to  3000  lb.  per  square  inch.  These 
pumps  supply  the  hydraulic  presses  throughout  the  plant 
and  three  weighted  and  two  actuated  accumulators  gov- 
ern them.  Three  compressors  having  an  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  3400  cu.  ft.  per  minute  furnish  the  compressed 
air   required.     An   exhaust   steam    turbine  directly   con- 
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nected  to  a  500-kw.  direct  current  generator,  which  was 
illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  February  23,  1011,  and  two 
tandem  compound  engines  directly  connected  to  100-kw. 
direct  current  generators  supply  light  and  power.  In  a 
system  of  concrete  tunnels  are  laid  the  hydraulic  and 
compressed  air  piping  and  the  electrical  conductors  to 
the  various  buildings. 


The  Climax  Spur  Geared  Chain  Hoist 


A  new  spur  geared  chain  hoist  is  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  Climax  Hoist  Company,  1753  North  Howard 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Simplicity  and  efficiency,  witli- 
out  excessive  cost,  was  the  aim  in  its  design.     Fig.  1  Is 


Fig.  1. — -A^  New  Spur  Geared  Chain  Hoist  Manufactured  by  the 
Climax  Hoist  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a  general  view  of  the  hoist,  while  Fig.  2  gives  an  end 
view  and  an  axial  section. 

This  hoist  has  but  two  spur  gears  and  two  pinions  to 
obtain  the  necessary  reduction  from  the  hand  chain  wheel 
to  the  load  sprocket.  The  load  is  carried  on  steel  rollers, 
and  the  gears  are  inclosed  in  a  dustproof  case  and  run 
In  a  bath  of  oil,  minimizing  friction  and  enabling  quick 
and  easy  operation.  A  friction  retaining  brake  automat- 
ically sustains  the  load  at  any  point,  and  is  secure, 
smooth  and  noiseless. 

The  load  chain  runs  in  a  sprocket  wheel,  6,  Fig.  2, 
which  is  keyed  to  a  long  hub  or  sleeve,  e,  cast  In  one 


piece  with  the  internal  load  gear  g  and  carried  on  roller 
bearings  In  a  suitable  housing.  This  internal  gear  is 
driven  by  a  spur  pinion  cast  in  one  piece  with  an  inter- 
nal intermediate  gear  carried  on  a  steel  stud  attached 
to  the  hoist  cover.  This  gear  is  driven  by  the  spur  pin- 
ion located  on  the  chain  wheel  shaft,  which  passes 
through  the  hub  of  the  load  gear  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hoist.  The  automatic  friction  brake  is  located  be- 
tween the  hand  wheel  and  the  body  of  the  hoist,  and 
hoisting  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  chain  which  rotates  the  mechanism.  Lowering  is 
accomplished  by  operating  the  left  hand  chain.  The  rota- 
tion of  the  hand  wheel,  through  a  pawl  actuates  the 
friction  brake  and  permits  the  load  to  descend  only  as 
fast  and  as  long  as  the  chain  is  pulled. 

The  new  hoist  has  very  few  parts,  and  all  are  made  to 
standard  size,  so  that  any  one  may  be  easily  replaced. 
Seven  sizes  are  made,  having  rated  capacities  of  %,  1, 
1V2,  2,  3,  4  and  5  tons. 


A  Large  Aetna  Multiple  Punch     "^ 

A  new  multiple  punch  of  especially  rigid  construction 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Werren.  Ohio.  It  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from 
30  to  54  in.  between  the  housings  and  for  either  belt  or 
motor  drive. 

The  housings  are  one-piece  castings,  connected  at  the 
top  by  a  fitted  cap.  The  bearings  are  solid  eyes  fitted 
with  renewable  cast  iron  bushings,  having  bronze  linings. 
Set  screws  provide  for  adjustment  to  compensate  for  end 
and  side  wear  of  the  sliding  heads.  Bronze  shoes  which 
are  not  shown  are  placed  under  the  pitman  to  take  up 
lost  motion,  the  adjustment  being  secured  by  wedges 
driven  in  by  a  tap  bolt. 

The  gear  is  equipped  with  the  builder's  standard  auto- 
matic steel  clutch,  which  is  thrown  in  by  a  heavy  spiral 


Fig.  2. — End  View  and  Axial  Section  of  the  Climax  Spur  Geared 
Hoist. 


.V  Large  Multiple  Punch  Built  by  the  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Warren,  Ohio. 

spring  when  the  foot  lever  controlling  it  is  depressed  and 
is  automatically  released  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  die  table  has  a  direct  bearing  at  the  center  upon  the 
bed  plate  to  insure  rigidity  and  in  addition  is  tongued 
and  grooved  to  the  housings,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
fitted  bolts.  The  machine  rests  upon  a  heavy  bed  plate 
bolted  to  the  foundations.  The  power  is  transmitted  to 
a  solid  forged  eccentric  shaft,  and  when  the  punch  Is 
motor  driven,  the  motor  is  placed  either  on  the  side  of 
or  between  the  housings. 

The  dimensions  of  the  36-in.  machine,  which  will 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
line,  are  overall  hight,  6  ft  7  in.;  hlght  between  bed 
plate  and  center  of  eccentric  shaft,  5  ft.  4  In.  and  slM 
of  base  plate,  4  ft.  6%  In.  by  4  ft.  Ij4  In. 
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New  Brown  Ore  Unloading  Plant 

A  Recent   Installation  for  the   Maryland    Steel 
Company 


A  new  fast  plant  for  unloading  Cuban  iron  ore  for 
the  Maryland  Steel  Conipauy  having  some  new  features 
has  recently  been  placed  in  operation  by  that  company 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  The  plant  consisting  of  two 
tlectric  fast  unloaders,  each  equipped  with  a  man  trolley 
and  patent  two-rope  ore  grab  bucket,  was  built  by  the 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  buckets  have  a  capacity  of  jy^  tons  each,  and  each 
unloader  has  a  capacity  of  500  tons  per  hour.  The  plant 
is  designed  for  unloading  directly  from  the  boats  to  the 
cars.  As  the  storage  capacity  is  limited  to  a  small  pit 
in  the  rear,  no  bridge  is  required. 

The  unloaders  consist  of  a  portal  pier  cantilever  struc- 
ture spanning  three  standard  gauge  railroad  tracks,  with 
a  distance  of  46  ft  between  legs,  arranged  with  a  lift- 


The  moving  gear  is  operated  by  power  from  the  motor 
house,  beuig  controlled  by  an  electric  brake.  The  entire 
operation  of  the  plant  is  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
erator in  the  trolley  at  any  position  along  the  runway. 
Power  is  transmitted  from  the  motor  by  a  line  of  shaft- 
ing dowTi  each  side  of  the  pier,  and  this,  together  with 
the  necessary  train  of  gears,  is  connected  to  the  track 
wneels,  so  that  the  unloader  can  be  propelled  along  the 
tracks,  on  which  it  is  mounted,  in  either  direction.  The 
trolley  is  so  designed  that  the  operator  can  turn  the 
bucket  by  a  turntable  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees. 
Each  unloader  has  a  movable  guide  hopper  arranged  to 
travel  on  flanges  of  the  channels  comprising  the  lower 
chord  of  the  trusses  in  the  pier.  The  hopper  is  placed 
in  the  desired  position  over  a  car,  and  the  bucket  is  dis- 
charged Into  the  hopper. 

The  weighing  hopper  has  been  dispensed  with  and 
an  entirely  new  weighing  mechanism  is  provided  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  plant.  The  scale  is  located  in 
the  end  of  the  runway  in  the  cantOever  and  weighs  both 
the  trolley  and  the  bucket.    The  scale  is  shown  on  the  rear 


The  New  Ore  Unloading  Plant  Installed  for  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


able  apron  or  cantilever  projection  at  the  front,  or  water 
end  and  with  a  cantilever  projection  at  the  rear.  The 
loaded  trolley  hoists  its  load  at  the  rate  of  185  ft.  per 
minute,  and  travels  along  the  runway  at  the  rate  of  600 
to  800  ft.  per  minute.  The  travel  of  the  unloader  along  its 
tracks  with  a  full  load  is  75  to  100  ft.  per  minute.  The 
cantilever  projection  In  the  rear  extends  50  ft.  from  the 
rear  legs,  and  provides  a  trolley  travel  of  35  ft.  from  the 
rear  legs.  The  total  length  Is  150  ft.,  and  the  total  trol- 
ley travel  123  ft. 

The  apron  extension  on  the  front  or  vesse'  side  of  the 
pier  is  operated  by  power.  A  latch  is  provided  at  the  top 
of  the  mast  to  lock  the  apron  when  it  is  in  a  raised  posi- 
tion, relieving  the  strain  on  the  raising  and  lowering 
rope.  The  mechanism  for  raising  and  lowering  the  apron 
Is  connected  to  the  pier  traveling  motor  by  a  jaw  clutch. 
The  apron  is  attached  to  the  fixed  portion  of  the  track 
In  the  pier  by  hinged  connections,  so  designed  as  to  pre- 
vent any  abrupt  break  in  the  track  at  this  point  and  to 
provide  a  smooth  continuous  runway  for  the  trolley. 
■The  cantilever  In  the  rear  is  similar  in  general  construc- 
tion to  that  of  the  trolley  track  within  the  pier  and  the 
apron. 


unloader  in  the  engraving,  the  one  in  the  foreground  not 
being  provided  with  a  scale.  The  weighing  is  done  by 
an  operator  in  the  scale  house  near  the  scale.  The  plant 
is  designed  to  weigh  only  the  ore  that  is  placed  on  the 
storage  pile.  However,  should  it  be  desired  to  weigh  the 
ore  before  it  Is  dumped  into  the  cars  this  can  he  done 
by  running  the  trolley  back  to  the  scale  and  then,  after 
weighing,  moving  it  forward  to  a  position  over  the 
hopper. 

The  power  for  moving  each  unloader  along  the  dock 
and  raising  and  lowering  the  apron  is  furnished  by  a 
75-hp.  direct  current  220-volt  motor.  Each  trolley  is 
equipped  with  a  250-hp.  motor  for  hoisting,  a  7o-hp. 
motor  for  racking  the  trolley  and  a  5-hp.  motor  for 
operating  the  turntable.  The  hoist  motor  is  controlled 
through  master  operated  magnetic  control  equipment. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  the  Revised  American  Statesmen  Se- 
ries of  the  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
a  pocket  leaflet,  the  biography  of  Capt  John  Smith  Is 
given  In  lighter  vein.  The  text  is  by  the  president  of  the 
company.  F.  W.  Haskell,  and  is  entertaining.  There  Is 
no  mention  of  carborundum  until  the  last  page. 


Fig.  8.     \'ie\v  Showing  Light  Emitted  by  Incandescent  Rods  in  a  Rod  Mi 


Fig.  9.     A  Boiler  Shop  Illuminated  by  500-\Vatt  Mazda  Lamps. 
IRON   AND   STEEL   MILL  LIGHTING 
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Fig.  2. — An  Example  o(  Bad  Lighting. 


while  tlie  latest  ineaudescents.  the  Mazdas,  give  in  the 
larger  sizes  as  uiuch  as  64S  candleiwwer  iier  horsepower 
(1.15  w.p.c).  Moreover,  the  range  of  sizes  has  been 
widened  and  the  quality  of  the  light  improved. 

During  recent  years  so  many  new  illuminants  have  ap- 
peared that  were  it  not  for  the  science  of  illuminating 
engineering  that  has  sprung  up  to  meet  the  exigency, 
iv.ni\\  an  electrical  engineer  would  be  like  a  boy  with  a 
chest  of  sharp  but  un- 
familiar tools.  In 
1906  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society 
was  formed  in  New 
York  City,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  as 
stated  in  its  constitu- 
tion, being  "  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of 
illuminating  engineer- 
ing, and  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge 
relating  thereto."  The 
parent  body  is  flour- 
ishing, with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  IGOO. 
and  has  sections  in 
various  cities.  Sev- 
eral prominent  illu- 
minating engineers 
are  specializing  en- 
tirely in  industrial 
lighting,  while  tests 
and  investigations  of 
mill  illumination  are 
frequently  reported  in 
the  Transactions  of 
the  society  and  of  its 
sections. 

Besides  invention 
and  illuminating  en- 
gineering, the  merging  of  iron  and  steel  interests  has  con- 
tributed toward  the  movement  for  higher  efficiency  in 
lighting.  Still  another  factor  has  been  the  creation  of 
industrial  lighting  departments  by  progressive  lamp  man- 
ufacturers. The  engineers  of  these  departments  place 
themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  technical  staffs  of  iron 
and  steel  concerns,  furnish  such  data  as  the.v  possess  on 
lamp  performance  and  suggest  how  the  lighting  units 
sliould  be  installed  and  used  to  give  the  most  satisfaction. 

Chciracteristics  of  Iron  and  Steel  Mill  Lighting  Service 

Striking  differences  distinguish  the  conditions  affect- 
ing illumination  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  related  indus- 
tries from  the  conditions  found  in  most  other  classes  of 


lighting.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  done  is  of  an  abso- 
lutely practical  nature;  fine  art  and  sentiment  play  little 
or  no  part  in  it.  Therefore  attempts  at  decoration,  which 
increase  the  cost  of  fixtures,  reflectors  or  lamps  without 
having  any  utilitarian  value,  are  absurd.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  large  units  or  clusters  which  are 
hung  so  high  that  the  details  of  the  apparatus  are  never 
noticed. 


-A  Comparison  of  the  Ilhimination  Given  by  a  Bessemer  Converter  at  Full  Heat  and  an 
Inclosed  Arc  Lamp. 


The  prevalence  of  dirt  is  another  characteristic  of 
this  class  of  service.  Flying  particles  of  slag,  sand  and 
coke  dust  in  furnaces  and  foundries  and  oily  dirt  in 
blacksmith  and  machine  shops  are  serious,  though  un- 
avoidable, hindrances  to  the  illumination  of  these  places. 
Dense  clouds  of  steam  from  exhaust  pipes  have  much 
the  same  effect  as  floating  dust  in  counteracting  the  illu- 
minating effect  of  the  lamps.  In  shops  where  dirt  and 
dust  are  produced  in  very  large  quantities  it  is  often 
liueconomical  to  use  lamps  with  any  interior  mechanism, 
rs  the  deposit  on  these  parts  clogs  them  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  overhaul  the  lamps  at  frequent  Intervals, 
take  out  the  moving  parts  and  either  scrape  them  with 
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Fig.  4  — Improper  Lighting.  Fig.  ."1. — I'roper  Liglit. 

Two  Examples  of  Lathe  Lighting,  Showiug  How  the  L'se  of  the  Right  Type  of  Ueflector  Obviates  Glare. 


emery  doth  or  clean  them  in  acid.  Even  with  lamps  hav- 
ing no  mechanism  such  as  incautlescents,  dirt  and  dust, 
if  allo^\ed  to  accumulate,  will  greatly  reduce  the  light,  so 
that  it  is  advisable  to  establish  a  regular  cleaning  sched- 
ule to  secure  permanent  good  service. 

There  is  probably  no  other  class  of  buildings  in  which 
the  illumination,  due  to  the  character  of  the  work  itself, 
varies  so  much  from  minute  to  minute  as  in  iron  and 
steel  mills,  on  account  of  the  large  masses  of  metal 
handled  in  an  incandescent  state.  The  extreme  of  vari- 
ation is  fouud  near  Bessemer  converters.  During  the 
blow  the  central  part  of  the  mill  is  filled  with  such  a  flood 
of  light  that  artificial  illuminants  appear  puny  by  con- 
trast. This  difference  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Con- 
sequently the  artificial  lighting  system  needs  to  be  ex- 
eeptionallj'  powerful  to  give  satisfactory  illumination 
when  the  metal  has  ceased  to  furnish  much  light,  and 
the  after  effect  of  the  blow  or  pour  is  still  hindering  the 
workmen's  ability  to  see. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  what  a  large  and  disturb- 
ing factor  glowing  metal  forms.  For  example,  in  a  rod 
mill  where  there  are  900  ft.  of  incandescent  steel  rod, 
w-ith  an  average  diameter  of  Vi  in.,  exposed,  the  incan- 
descent area  is  150  sq,  ft.,  or  21,e00  sq.  in.  Assuming  an 
intrinsic  brilliancy  of  only  0.01  cp.  per  square  inch,  the 
rods  emit  a  total  spherical  candlepower  of  210.  or  more 
than  as  much  as  an  ordinary  inclosed  arc  lamp.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  amount  of  Hght  emitted  is  given  in  Fig.  S. 

Two  of  the  most  important  requiremeuts  for  good 
artificial  illumination  in  iron  and  steel  mills  and  shoj^s 
are  steadiness  and  uniformity.  The  first  may  be  defined 
as  absence  of  flicker.  Some  lamps,  when  the.v  get  out  of 
adjustment  or  when  tbe  voltage  supply  is  low,  chatter 
noisily,  apparently  in  frantic  effort  to  regulate  them- 
s.ilves.  L'nder  such  conditions  the  workmen  are  not  only 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  flicker,  but  their  attention 
is  likely  to  be  transferred  from  tbe  work  to  the  mis- 
behaving lamp. 

Absoliitel.v  steady  light  is  impossible  in  foundries,  fur- 
nace plants  and  steel  mills,  owing  to  the  variations  in  the 
light  emitted  by  the  incandescent  metal,  but  even  in  such 
places  plenty  of  artificial  light  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  changes  from  noonday  Iirightness  to  semidarkness 
may  be  less  pronounced  and  glare  effect  may  thereby  be 
reduced.  Obviously,  the  stronger  the  artificial  light  tbe 
smaller  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  light  received  from 
the  metal  and  the  less  is  the  percentage  of  variation. 
Tu  machine  shops  and  in  all  mills  where  large  masses  of 
intermittently  flaming  or  glowing  material  are  not  used 
a  close  approach  to  absolute  steadiness  may  be  secured 
by  the  proper  choice  of  illuminants. 

If  electricity  be  supplied  at  constant  voltage  to  an 
incandescent  lamp  the  light  remains  practically  steady. 


With  arc  lamps,  even  with  steady  voltage,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual variation  in  candlepower,  due  to  the  continually 
changing  physical  conditions  at  the  arc.  Whenever  the 
supply  voltage  falls  below  normal — as  it  will  at  times  in 
al!  mills  and  shops — tbe  candlepower  also  drops,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  type  of  lamp.  Certain  types 
of  electric  arc  lamps  vary  in  candlepower  as  much  as 
7..T  per  cent,  for  a  1  per  cent,  change  in  voltage,  while 
other  types  vary  as  little  as  2.65  i)er  cent.  The  common 
ccrbou  incandescent  under  a  1  per  cent,  change  in  voltage 
varies  about  5.55  per  cent,  in  candlepower,  and  the  Mazda 
incandesceut  about  3.6S  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  voltage  at  which  some 
commercial  lamps  recently  tested  by  the  writer  failed  to 
ojerate  when  the  pressure  was  gradually  reduced.  The 
lamps  were  all  in  good  operating  condition  when  tested 
and  were  set  for  normal  operation  at  110  volts : 

Type  of  lamp.  Voltage  of  extinction. 

■4-amp.  direct  current  luminous  arc  55 

3.5-amp.   mercury  arc 97 

6-amp.  alternating  current  carbon 

inclosed    arc 87 

GO-watt  carbon  incandescent Still  glowing  at  50  volts.     In 

a   dark    room   glow    can   be 
seen  below  30  volts. 

40-watt  .Mazda  incandescent Still  glowing  at  20  volts.     In 

a    dark    room   glow    can   be 
seen  below  10  volts. 

Xo  lamp  can  be  expected  to  give  good  results  on  a  sys- 
tem where  the  voltage  fluctuates  violentl.v.  Reasonably 
constant  voltage  should  be  secured  by  providing  self- 
legulatiug  generating  machinery,  switchboard  regulating 
aiparatus  and  conductors  of  large  carrying  capacity. 

The  second  important  requirement  for  good  artificial 
illumination  in  iron  and  steel  mills  and  shops  is  uni- 
formity. Assuming  that  there  are  perfectly  steady  lights, 
if  these  are  not  properly  installed  they  will  not  produce 
uniform  illumination  and  the  effect  in  extreme  cases  will 
be  intolerable.  It  takes  a  certain  time  after  passing  from 
a  brightly  lighted  to  a  dimly  lighted  room  for  the  eyes 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  readih'.  Just  so.  when  a  mill  or  shop  is 
Inightly  lighted  in  some  portions  and  is  dark  in  others, 
the  eyes  of  any  workman  who  has  to  walk  from  one  part 
ol  tbe  building  to  another  are  continually  accommodating 
f.td  reaccommodating  themsehes.  and  only  so  long  as  he 
stays  in  one  place  and  keeps  from  looking  at  the  dark  and 
bright  sjiots  in  other  parts  of  the  room  can  he  see  to  the 
lest  advantage. 

Methods  of  Securing  Uniform  Illumination 

In  most  cases  the  desired  end  will  be  accomplished 
by  providing  a  sutficient  number  of  lights,  well  distributed 
abo^•e  the  working  area,  so  that  there  will  be  a  minimain 
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of  dark  corners  and  shadows.  Instead  of  using  a  single 
lOCO-cp.  unit  to  light  a  shop  of  a  given  size,  two  units  of 
500  cp.  each,  or  better  yet,  10  distributed  100-cp.  units 
should  be  used.  Each  subdivision  in  the  size  of  the  unit 
makes  for  uniformity  and  eye  comfort.  Where  units  of 
extremely  high  candlepower  are  already  installed  it  may, 
for  reasons  of  convenience  and  economy,  be  desirable  to 
retain  the  existing  arrangement  of  outlets,  and  when 
changing  the  kind  of  lamp  used  to  substitute  high  caudle- 
power  lamps  or  cluster  units  of  an  improved  variety ;  but 
from  an  illumination  standpoint  it  is  better  to  subdivide 
the  units  and  thus  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity. 
The  artificial  illumination  of  a  large  room  in  an  iron 
or  steel  mill  may  be  considered  fairly  uniform  if  tests 
show  that  it  does  not  vary  more  than  100  per  cent,  from 
the  average  iu  different  parts  of  the  working  area. 

Glare 

All  the  benefits  of  uniform  illumination  may  be  coun- 
teracted if  the  lamps  are  so  installe<l  as  to  cause  a  glare 
effect.     They  <;boul(l  either  lie  sn  hiixh  as  to  be  quite  out- 


obtained  by  the  ratio  given  for  such  size  in  the  tables. 
■J"be  comiiauy's  tin  plate  business  has  been  increasing, 
and  as  announced  recently  its  tin  plate  capacity  will  be 
nearly  doubled  by  additions  now  under  way. 


Unloading  Pig  Iron  with  Lifting  Magnets 

At  the  Indiana  Harbor  plant  of  the  Inland  Steel  Com- 
pany, two  62-lu.  lifting  magnets  made  by  the  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently  unloaded 
4.000,000  lb.  of  pig  iron  in  lOi^  hr.,  from  the  Erwin  L. 
Fisher,  a  sister  ship  to  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  vessel  docked  at  7  :15  a.m.,  and  work  was  commenced 
1!0  minutes  later,  continuing  with  only  a  half-hour  inter- 
ruption at  noon  for  oiling  and  inspection  until  6  :Sd  p.m. 
At  7  :20  p.m.  the  boat  cleared,  the  total  time  at  the  dock 
being  12  hr.  and  .5  min.  During  the  lO'a  hr.  that  the 
work  of  unloading  was  carried  on  the  maximum  number 
of  lifls  n!ad»>  in  any  one  hour  was  7:5  and  the  niininuim 


Unloading  4,000,000  Lb.  of  Pis 


Iran  with  Two  62-In.  Lifting  Magnets  Made  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company, 
Milwauliee,  Wis. 


side  the  ordinary  range  of  vision,  or  should  be  provided 
with  suitalple  globes,  shades  or  i-ef1ectors.  Particularly 
Is  this  true  in  mills  and  shops  where  accidents  are  likely 
to  occur.  I'ointing  machines  in  wire  mills,  for  example, 
should  not  be  lighted  liy  unshaded  incandescents  hung 
directly  iu  front  of  the  worker's  eyes.  The  local  lamp 
shotild  be  i>ro\  ided  with  a  reflector  or  else  a  sufRcient 
number  of  lamps  should  bo  installed  up  above  so  that  the 
local  lamji  may  be  removed  altogether. 

In  machine  shops  one  sees  th"  most  glaring  violations 
of  that  cardinal  principle  of  good  local  Illumination, 
"  light  on  the  work,  not  in  the  eye."  Fig.  4  shows  a 
typical  case  of  bad  lathe  lighting,  where  the  workman, 
to  shield  his  eyes,  had  hung  a  )iiece  of  pajier  over  the 
lamp.  The  next  view.  Fig.  .">.  taken  with  the  same  ex- 
posure (1  niin.  10  sec),  shows  the  same  latiee  lighted  by 
a  lamp  in  a  steel  reflector,  which  greatly  increases  the 
illumination  on  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  removes 
the  glaring  light  source  from  the  workman's  range  of 
vision. 


The  Jones  &  I.aughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
issued  a  leather  bound  booklet  for  its  tin  plate  depart- 
ment, devoted  to  ratios  of  odd  sizes  of  tin  plate.  These 
ratios  represent  the  relation  between  a  bo.x  of  tin  plate  of 
a  given  size,  and  the  base  box  of  112  sheets.  14  x  20  in. 
The  price  on  any  given  size  of  tin  plate  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  base  price  of  the  weight  and  rpiality  de- 
sired, such  extras  as  may  be  required  by  the  length  or 
width  of  the  size  ordered ;  also  such  quantity  and  odd 
size  extras  as  may  apply,  and  multiplying  the  sum  thus 


4~).    In  all  12x1  lifts  were  made  by  the  two  magnets  used, 
the  average  lift  per  magnet  being  3427  lb. 

Aside  from  the  speed  which  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
these  magnets  fewer  men  are  required.  Speed  is  of 
course  very  desirable,  especially  In  the  busy  season  and 
quick  unloading  enables  more  trips  to  be  made.  With  the 
lifting  magnets  only  two  or  three  men  are  needed  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  no  time  is  lost  iu  filling  buckets, 
as  a  load  can  be  picked  up  as  soon  as  the  crane  operator 
closes  the  magnet  circuit.  The  work  of  unloading  the 
vessel  can  be  carried  on  regardless  of  the  weather,  since 
the  meu  in  the  cabs  of  the  bridges  and  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  are  sheltered. 


As  a  forerunner  of  the  annual  Master  Car  Builders' 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  June  information  has  been 
leceived  from  the  Royersford  Fouxidry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Koyersford  and  rhiladelphia.  Pa.,  that  it  has 
engaged  double  space  this  year,  in  which  an  even  more 
comprehensive  exhibit  than  ever  will  be  made  of  Sells 
roller  bearings;  Rollerine,  the  new  roller  and  ball  bearing 
lubricant,  and  punching  and  shearing  machines,  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  Itoyersford  Company.  Manager  John  D.  Sells 
will  lie  in  charge  as  usual. 


The  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish  and  erect 
the  structural  steel.  7.")0  tons,  for  the  Dakota  Portland 
Cement  Company's  plant  at  Chamberlain.  S.  D.  The 
Freeborn  Engineering  &  Construction  Company,  Kan.sas 
City.  Mo.,  is  the  engineer. 
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The  Lamb  Portable  Electric  Radial  Drill 


The  Lamb  Electric  Company,  20  Huron  street.  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  lias  recently  brought  out  a  new  portable 
electrically  driven  radial  drill.  This  new  tool  Is  built 
of  aluminum,  phosphor  bronze  and  drop  forgings  and  will 
drill  1-iiL  holes  in  any  position.  It  is  driven  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  which  can  be  supplied  with  current  from  a 
lamp  socket.  With  two  motors,  one  for  alternating  and 
the  other  for  direct  current,  it  can  be  used  jiractically 
everywhere.  The  motor  is  integral  with  the  spindle  and 
the  latter  can  be  operated  in  any  position.  This  tool  can 
be  furnished  for  either  one  or  two  speeds.  In  the  latter 
typo  a  two-speed  sear  change  controlled  by  a  small  shift- 
ing knob  is  employed  and  speeds  of  135  and  230  rev.  per 
min.  are  instantly  available. 

The  spindle  is  fitted  with  a  Xo.  3  Morse  taper  and  has 
a  feed  of  5  in.     The  main  colnnui  is  made  of  steel  tubini; 


A  New  Portable  Electric  Radial   Drill   Made  by   the   L.imb 
Electric  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

and  If  desired  can  be  lengthened  at  a  slight  additional 
cost.    The  net  weight  of  this  tool  is  130  lb. 


The  Handy  Slitting  Shear 


For  handling  all  sorts  of  sheet  metal  work,  the  In- 
dianapolis Elbow  Company,  S06  Fort  Wayne  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  brought  out  a  new  type  of  slitting 
shear.  This  tool  will  cut  straight  work  of  any  length, 
will  split  a  30-in.  sheet  through  the  middle  and  cuts 
curved  work,  such  as  elbows,  tees  and  other  odd  pieces 
to  line.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  shear  is  the 
steel  bar  crank,  which  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  differ- 
ent lengths  for  light  or  heavy  work. 

The  cutters  used  are  of  a  special  grade  of  steel,  care- 
fully tempered  and  ground  after  hardening.  The  cut- 
ters can  be  adjusted  easily  as  well  as  the  bight  of  the 
table  in  relation  to  them,  and  double  scales  on  the  table 


cnalilo  the  gauge  to  be  readily  adjusted.  The  gears  used 
have  their  teeth  cut  from  the  solid,  which  insures  smooth 
running.  Stay  bolts  are  furnished  for  heavy  work,  and 
when  these  are  used  sheets  as  heavy  as  Xo.  IG  gauge  can 
be  cut.  Without  the  bolts  the  capacity  is  Xo.  20  gauge 
sheets.  The  throat  depth  of  the  shear  is  16  in.,  which 
allows  pieces  l'>  in.  wide  to  be  cut  easily.    The  machine 


The    Handy    Slitting    Shear   Made    by    the    Indianapolis    Elbow 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

can  be  furnished  with  back  gears  for  either  hand  or 
power  operation,  when  very  heavy  work  is  to  be  han- 
dled at  a  slight  additional  cost. 


The  Covei  Automatic  Circular  Metal   Saw 
Sharpener 


A  new  automatic  machine  for  sharpening  circular 
metal  saws  has  been  developed  by  the  Covel  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  and  is  being  sold  by  E.  C. 
Atkins  &  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind..  the  general  agents  for 
this  company's  line  of  automatic  filing  room  machinery. 
The  sharpener  has  a  number  of  improvements,  among 
which  are  an  angle  shaped  slide  on  the  head,  an  im- 
proved adjusting  crank  to  the  gate  screw,  cut  gears  and 
a  patented  crosshead  which  enables  the  center  of  the 
saw  to  be  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  grinding  wheel 
center  at  all  times.  The  special  advantage  of  the 
machine  is  that  it  can  retooth  or  punch  heavy  circular 
saws  without  retemperiug.  which  has  heretofore  been 
almost  impossible. 

This  machine  can  be  used  "to  grind  new  teeth  into 
saws  where  the  old  ones  have  been  broken  out  and  the 
i\-ork  can  be  fed  to  the  emery  wheel  with  which  the 
sharpener  is  equipped  by  an  index  plate.  These  plates 
are  made  with  any  number  of  teeth  according  to  the 
saw  which  is  to  be  sharpened  or  ground  and  gives  a 
great  advantage,  as  under  the  methods  previously  em- 
ployed it  has  been  well  nigh  impossible  to  retooth  or 
punch  heavy  circular  saws  without  retemperiug  them. 

All  movements  or  adjustments  of  rods  or  connec- 
tions are  controlled  by  hand  wheels  and  screws  and  can 
be  adjusted  while  the  machine  is  running.    The  maker's 
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A  New  Automatic  Sharpener  for  Circiilai'  Metal   Saws  Built  by 
the  Covel  Mfg.  Company,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

new  standard  automatic    belt    tightening    bracliet    also 
forms  a  part  of  the  sharpener's  equipment. 


The  Paramount  Indestructible  Steel  Clamp 

Tlie  Adell  Bros.  ilfg.  Company,  Orange,  Mass.,  has 
recently  brought  out  a  new  pressed  steel  clamp,  known 
."js  the  Paramount  Indestructible  clamp.  It  Is  made  from 
sheet  steel  with  a  special  inner  strengthening  nut  to 
secure  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  metal.  The 
clamps    are   designed    for   the   use    of   machinists,    tool- 


mal^ers,  car  and  boat  builders,  electricians  and  others 
having  occasion  to  clamp  together  temporarily  pieces  of 
wood  or  parts  of  any  kind. 

The  screws  are  long,  and  are  said  to  give  a  durabil- 
iiy  which  cannot  be  fouud  In  other  clamps.  A  special 
modified  type  of  United  States  standard  thread  is  em- 
liloyed,  which  is  fine  enough  to  insure  a  powerful  clamp- 
ing action  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  very  smooth 
thread  which  is  not  apt  to  catch  waste,  dirt.  &c.  The 
nature  of  the  material  used  insures  exact  duplication 
and  uniform  strength,  while  the  method  of  construction 
eliminates  sharp  edges.  Another  special  feature  of  the 
clamp  Is  that  glue  when  hard  falls  away  from  the 
smooth  steel  surface  readily,  thus  eliminating  the  trouble 
frequently  experienced.  The  standard  sizes  have  6-ln. 
jaws  with  41/3-in.  opening;  7%-in.  jaws  with  5'/i-in.  open- 
ing, and  S"'4-in.  jaws  with  6%-in,  opening. 


The  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 


Kerosene  as  fuel  in  internal  combustion  engines  has 
tlie  advantages,  as  compared  with  gasoline,  of  costing 
25  per  cent,  less  and  being  capable  of  developing  25  per 
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The  Paramount  Indestructible  Pressed  Steel  Clamp  Made  by  the 
Adell  Bros.  Mfg.  Company,  Orange,  Mass. 


A  Stationary  Kerosene  Engine  Built  by  the  Detroit  Engine 
Work?,  Detroit,  Mich. 

cent,  more  power  per  gallon.  To  enable  users  of  sta- 
tionary engines  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  form  of 
liquid  fuel,  the  Detroit  Engine  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,' 
has  placed  on  the  market  a  stationary  engine  which  will 
operate  on  gasoline,  distillate,  naphtha,  alcohol,  kerosene 
or  mixtures  of  any  of  them,  although  the  most  satisfac- 
tory operation  is  secured  with  kerosene  as  fuel. 

The  construction  of  the  Detroit  engine  is  very  sim- 
ple, no  cams,  gears  or  sprockets  being  employed.  There 
are  only  three  moving  parts  and  but  one  adjustment  is 
required.  The  engine  is  of  the  two-cycle  type  and  can 
be  started  easily  as  it  does  not  require  cranking.  The 
speed  can  be  varied  from  100  to  1000  rev.  per  min.  and 
reversed  if  desired.  The  engine  is  mounted  on  skids 
and  can  be  carried  from  place  to  place  wherever  work 
has  to  be  done,  often  saving  considerable  time.  On  ac- 
count of  its  simple  construction  the  engine  Is  unusually 
free  from  repairs.  Six  sizes  of  the  engine  are  built,  rang- 
ing from  2  to  S  hp. 
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The    Machinery    Markeits 


Kallroads  are  taking  more  interest  in  their  machinery  reqiiireuieuts  in  Chicago,  where  two  more  small  lists 
are  out.  Reports  are  received  of  renewed  activity  in  the  autoniohile  industry  in  the  West.  The  machinery 
trade  in  New  Vork  is  figuring  on  two  good  lists  of  tools  for  Japanese  consiiuiiition,  and  Xew  England  is  get- 
ting considerable  Inisiness  from  abroad.  The  demand  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  irreguhu-  for  standard 
equipment,  although  a  good  business  is  being  done  in  special  machinery.  Electrical  machinery  and  equij)- 
nient  for  traction  enterprises  have  the  call  in  Cleveland  just  now.  where  considerable  new  construction  work 
and  power  plants  are  being  undertaken.  The  indications  of  good  crops  and  the  prospects  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Mexican  disturbances  are  having  a  good  influence  on  the  machinery  trade  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest. 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  business  is  rather  quiet,  with  little  of  marked  imiwrtance  to  report  except  on 
the  north  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  movement  of  mining  machinery  and  supplies  to  Alaska  is  unusually  heavy 
and  numerous  orders  are  coming  out  for  stamp  mills,  &c. 


New  York 


Xew  York.  April  "1.  1911. 
Inquirips  and  orders  are  coming  into  the  Xew  York  ma- 
chinery market  in  belter  volume  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  three  weeks.  Several  good  deals  have  been  closed,  and 
some  large  iuquiries,  particularly  for  machine  tools,  came 
out.  The  American  Bank  Note  Company,  which  is  buying 
for  its  large  new  plant  at  Hunter's  Point,  N.  X.,  was  an 
excellent  customer,  and  its  inquiries  indicate  that  there  is 
more  business  to  come  from  that  source.  Two  fine  lists 
of  machine  tools  for  export  to  .Japan  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. These  lists  are  sent  out  by  two  different  Japanese 
engineering  firms,  and  one  of  them  calls  for  about  .$10,000 
worth  of  equipment,  while  the  other  is  somewhat  smaller. 
The  larger  list,  it  is  understood,  is  not  to  be  closed  for  two 
months.  Houses  that  make  a  specialty  of  buying  machinery 
for  the  European  trade  are  also  inquiring  for  machine  tools, 
and  the  general  export  business  is  better  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  within  the  last  12  months.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  shortly  issue  a  list,  as 
machinery  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  that  com- 
pany state  that  data  are  being  collected  by  its  mechanical 
force  with  a  view  to  making  heavy  purchases  of  machine 
tools  and  blacksmithing  equipment.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  company  has  been  contemplating  the  erection  of  machine 
shops  at  Cumberland,  and  plans  prepared  for  this  improve- 
ment call  for  an  expenditure  of  S.jOO.OOO.  It  is 
probable  that  the  company  has  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
list  will  be  out  before  many  days.  Second-hand  ma- 
chine tools  are  bringing  unusually  good  prices,  and  some 
large  sales  of  rebuilt  machinery  were  made  during  the  week. 
The  demand  for  used  mechanical  equipment  increased  notice- 
ably within  the  last  few  days,  and  the  pleasing  feature  is 
that  the  inquiries  are  new  and  the  sales  are  not  the  result 
of  people  asking  for  bids  on  new  tools  and  compromising  on 
second-hand  machinery. 

The  Drum  Elevator  Company.  103  Walker  street,  Xew 
York,  will  require  considerable  equipment  for  a  new  plant 
it  proposes  to  erect  on  Sand  street.  Brooklyn.  The  buildins 
will  be  six  stories  and  basement,  20  x  100  ft.  It  will  be  of 
brick  and  mill  construction  and  will  cost  about  $2.5.000. 
When  the  plant  is  completed  the  equipment  in  the  Xew 
York  factory  will  be  moved  there  and  more  will  be  added. 
The  machinery  details  have  not  been  perfected  as  yet.  and 
the  company  has  not  decided  whether  it  will  use  electric  or 
steam  power. 

■  The  Rector  Gas  Lamp  Company,  131  West  Thirty-first 
street,  Xew  York,  has  purchased  a  building  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  formerly  used  by  the  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany as  a  storage  building.  The  lot  is  80  x  160  ft.,  and  a 
two-story  brick  building  now  on  it  will  be  improved  and 
used  for  manufacturing  brass  parts  for  gas  lamps.  The 
company's  manufacturing  equipment  in  the  Xew  York  build- 
ing will  be  moved  to  Scranton  in  time  to  commence  manu- 
facturing operations  Jlay  1.  George  A.  ITpdyke  is  president. 
The  Hatfield  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  auto  trucks,  has 
moved  its  plant  from  Cornwall,  X'.  Y.,  to  Elmira.  W.  X. 
Taylor,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Pope-Toledo 
Company,  is  general  manager  of  the  Hatfield  Company,  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  details.  The  com- 
pany will  install  some  new  equipment,  including  power  ap- 
paratus, and  may  use  some  electric  motors.  Inquiries  have 
been  made  in  the  Xew  York  market  for  a  line  of  machine 
tools.     Mr.  Taylor  has  charge  of  the  purchasing  details. 

The  Department  of  Water  Supply.  Gas  and  Electricity, 
Xew  York,  Henry  S.  Thompson,  Commissioner,  will  receive 
bids  until  April  12  for  furnishing  and  installing  a  boiler 
plant  complete  and  a  pumping  plant  complete  in  the  pumping 
station,  to  be  erected  at  Whitestone,  X.  Y.,  and  for  furnish- 


ing and  erecting  a  pumping  station  near  the  existing 
driven  well  plaut  at  Whitestone.  Bids  are  to  include  th" 
furnishing  of  all  labor  and  material  required  to  complete 
the  contract  abandoned  by  the  Robertson,  Gearhart  Con- 
structiou  Company. 

The  Destructor  Company.  Ill  Broadway,  Xew  York, 
was  low  bidder  for  the  three-grate.  -W-ton  refuse  destructor, 
to  be  installed  at  the  city  utilization  plant,  Hamburg  and 
Scott  streets.  Buffalo. 

The  International  Time  Recording  Company  will  build  a 
50  X  200  ft.,  three-story  reinforced  concrete  factory  addition 
to  its  plant  at  Endicott,  X.  Y. 

■fhe  Xewburgh  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  will  build 
and  equip  a  power  plant  at  Balmville,  near  Xewburgh, 
X.  Y.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Frank  E.  Estabrook, 
engineer. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Ontario  Button  Company  will 
move  from  Amsterdam.  X.  Y..  to  Utiea.  where  it  will  estab- 
lish its  manufacturing  plant  at  Third  and  Utica  streets. 
Chas.  A.  Byington  is  president,  and  K  G.  Dennison  secre- 
tary and  manager. 

The  Rochester  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Rochester, 
X\  Y.,  has  given  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  its 
power  plant  Xo.  6.  and  work  has  been  commenced. 

The  Hemmingway  Canning  Company.  Lyons.  X.  Y..  has 
purchased  and  will  refit  and  equip  the  former  plant  of  the 
Lyons  Beet  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  that  place  for  use 
as  a  canning  factory. 

The  H.  X'.  Thayer  Company,  manufacturer  of  baby  car- 
riages, is  adding  a  three-story,  84  x  lOS  ft.,  building  to  its 
factory. 

The  Lake  Erie  Foundry  Company,  Erie.  Pa.,  has  let 
contract  for  a  two-story  addition,  50  x  100  ft.,  to  be  made 
to  its  plant,  and  work  has  been  commenced. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a  one- 
story  factory  building,  which  the  Loetz-Tuscher  Company, 
Utica.  X.  Y..  will  erect. 

The  Ilammermill  Paper  Company  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  extensive  addition  it  will  make 
to  its  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.,  to  the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron 
Company ;  about  1500  tons  of  structural  steel  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Allied  Safety  Devices  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Buffalo  for  the  manufacture  of  various  safety  de- 
vices for  woodworking  and  ironworking  machinery,  and  will 
take  over  and  continue  the  business  of  the  George  B.  Xye 
Company,  manufacturer  of  woodworking  machinery  and 
safety  devices.  The  plant  and  office  of  the  company  will  be 
located  at  45  Henry  s'leet.     George  B.  X.ve  is  manager. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  .\pril  4.  1911. 
The  local  machinery  market  is  somewhat  quieter  than 
last  week,  although  sufficient  business  has  been  turned  in 
most  machinery  houses  to  bring  the  total  for  March  busi- 
ness well  above  that  of  February.  There  are  several  lists 
of  second-hand  machine  tools  being  offered  in  this  market 
by  automobile  concerns  from  various  parts  of  the  couutr.v. 
The  largest  offer  of  this  kind  totaling  $20,000  comes  from  a 
factory  m  the  Detroit  district.  Although  the  automobile 
business  is  improving  in  some  quarters,  lists  of  this  kind  in 
many  instances  including  some  new  tools  are  not  encourag- 
ing, and  show  slow  recovery  from  the  recent  set  back  given 
this  industry.  Following  last  week's  list,  which  was  tor 
Butler,  Wis.,  shops,  the  Chicago  &  Xorthwestern  Railroad 
is  out  with  new  requirements  for  the  Boone,  Iowa,  shops 
which  total  $6000.  It  is  reported  that  this  railroad  com- 
pany will  follow  shortly  with  a  third  list,  and  that  pur- 
chases of  the  material  mentioned  in  the  three  inquiries  will 
be   made  at   the   same   time.      Further   activity   in   railroad 
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buj'ing  is  evidenced  by  tlie  new  Santa  Fe  list  approximating 
$10,000.  The  fact  tliat  railroads  are  buying  more  freely 
has  lent  a  better  tone  to  this  market  and  a  general  impres- 
sion prevails  that  as  the  season  advances  this  buying  move- 
ment will  strengthen.  Floor  sales  from  city  shops  and 
,  small  manufacturers  in  this  immediate  vicinity  are  increas- 
ing, and  in  many  instances  distributers  rep'^rt  that  branch 
of  business  up  10  normal.  Trade  emanating  from  heavier 
sources  has,  however,  been  somewhat  inclined  to  drag  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chicago  Pump  Company.  Chicago,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  pumping  machinery,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  SIO.OOO  to  $25,00t».  additional  capital  being  necessary 
to  take  care  of  its  rapidly  growing  business, 

John  C.  Kristan,  1027  Milwaukee  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  the  proijerty  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Elston 
avenue  and  Augusta  street  and  will  erect  a  building,  three 
stories  and  basement,  to  be  equipped  with  improved  baking 
machinery.  All  equipment  with  the  exception  of  conveyors 
and  boiler  has  been  purchased.  P.  M.  Hyde,  22G  Lasalle 
street,  is  the  architect. 

The  Alton  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Alton,  III.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  ?600,000,  but  states 
that  it  is  not  contemplating  any  improvements  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Farmington  Light  &  Power  Company,  Farmington, 
111.,  recently  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  will 
take  over  the  property  of  the  Farmington  Electric  Light 
Company  and  extend  its  service  to  London  Mills,  Rapatee 
and  Middle  Grove.  111. 

The  business  of  the  Miller  Safety  Lock  Company.  Peoria, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $2400  capital  stock.  The 
company  manufactures  automatic  car  and  door  safety  locks 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on  passenger  elevators. 

A  special  election  will  be  held  by  Roland,  Iowa,  April  IS, 
to  vote  upon  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $8000  for 
the  construction  of  a  light  plant  and  $10,000  for  a  water 
works  system. 

The  Marshalltown  Motor  Material  Mfg.  Company.  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  recently  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital 
stock,  states  that  it  has  rented  a  factory  which  it  will  use 
for  the  present. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Culvert  Company,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa, 
manufacturer  of  corrugated  metal  culverts,  arches,  well  curb- 
ing, &c.,  will  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000.  The  company  has  recently  expanded  its  plant  fa- 
cilities by  the  installation  of  several  presses,  special  riveting 
machines  and  rolls.  A  squaring  sheer  and  a  set  of  rolls  and 
dies  for  making  galvanized  fence  posts  will  probably  be  pur- 
chased in  the  near  future. 

Dodge  Bros.,  formerly  of  Joliet,  111.,  have  purchased  a 
site  in  Keokuk.  Iowa,  and  removed  their  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  indestructible  automobile  tires  to  that  city. 
The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Carroll.  Iowa,  have  or- 
ganized a  company  to  be  known  as  the  Farmers'  Grain  & 
Lumber  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  will 
«rect  an  elevator. 

Headford  Brothers,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  foundrymen,  are 
contemplating  erecting  an  addition,  owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  their  business,  notwithstanding  their  facilities  have 
only  recently  been  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Peoria  Washed  Sand  &  Gravel  Company.  Peoria, 
111.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $.50(X)  to  $25,000. 

The  Harrison  Machine  Works,  Belleville,  111.,  has  issued 
orders  for  the  resumption  of  a  nine-hour  day  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  plant.  An  increase  of  business  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  run  on  longer  hours.  The  Belleville  foundry 
interests  employ  upward  of  2000  men,  and  are  now  working 
full  time,  with  plenty  of  orders  ahead. 

The  Automatic  Safety  Appliance  Company.  La  Salle. 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $l(».tXHi. 
The  incorporators  are  A.  G.  Huling,  Thomas  Baird  and  W. 
H.  Fraser. 

.\  new  corporation,  known  as  the  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile 
Company,  has  been  chartered  and  will  operate  in  West 
Salem,  III.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  president 
is  Wm.  Harrison ;  vice-president,  W.  O.  Mallinson ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Paul  Grace. 

The  Woodhull  Grain  Elevator  Company,  Woodhull,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $7<;)00.  The 
incorporators  are  Jay  L.  Carnes.  A.  D.  Richards  and  A.  X. 
Johnson. 

#«  » 


Philadelphia 


Phil.\delphl\,  Pa.,  April  ?,,  1911. 
While  the  closing  week  of  March  has  shown  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  machinery,  tools  and  equip- 
ment, the  volume  of  the  month's  business  has  been  rather 
disappointing  to  the  trade.  Little  business  of  individual 
magnitude  has  been  transacted,  the  general  run  of  sales  be- 


ing small.  Railroad  business  has  been  particularly  light; 
inquiries  have  been  few  and  those  that  have  come  out  close 
up  very  slowlv.  Competition  for  business  of  almost  every 
characier  has  "been  growing  sharper,  merchants  being  par- 
ticular! v  .inxious  for  orders,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
prices  liave  suffered.  The  past  week  a  few  orders  for  heavy 
tools  have  been  placed,  and  at  least  one  fair  sized  prospect 
for  a  moderate  shop  equipnieni  has  developed.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  demand  is  contined  to  single  tools  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  as  stocks  on  hand  cover  a  pretty  fair  range, 
the  requirements  can  be  pretty  generally  met.  Special  tool 
builders  have  booked  a  few  orders,  and  in  several  instances 
it  has  been  this  class  of  business  that  has  enabled  builders 
to  keep  plants  in  operation  at  recent  capacities.  In  second- 
hand tools  conditions  follow  largely  those  of  the  general 
market.  There  is  a  moderate  inquiry  for  various  equip- 
ments, but  sales  are  irregular.  Foundries  are  a  trifle  better 
engaaed.  particularly  steel  casting  plants,  but  gray  iron 
foundries,  depending  to  some  extent  on  the  machine  tool 
trade  for  work,  note  little  betterment  in  the  demand  for  that 
class  of  castings.  The  market  for  boilers  and  engines  is 
somewhat  broader,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season 
when  sprmg  building  opens  up.  Several  moderate  power 
propositions  are  in  sight  and  a  betterment  in  this  line  is  an- 
ticipated. 

Alexander  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  leather  belting,  are 
going  ahead  with  proposed  plans  for  the  increasing  of  their 
plant  facilities.  A  contract  has  been  placed  with  G.  F.  Pawling 
&  Co.  for  a  structural  steel,  brick  and  concrete  building, 
for  general  manufacturing  purposes,  71  ft.  9  in.  x  178  ft. 
5  m.,  extending  from  414-HG  North  Fourth  street  through 
to  Orianna  street.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  the  en- 
larging of  the  power  plant,  the  equipment  required  for 
which  will  probably  be  such  as  will  double  the  present  ca- 
pacity. 

The  A.  F.  Bornot  .&  Brother  Company  is  considering  the 
erection  of  a  garage  on  North  street,  above  Sixteenth  street, 
from  plans  by  Werner  Trumbower.  The  structure  is  to  be 
brick  and  concrete.  50  x  90  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Ilohlfeld  Mfg.  Company,  Eight  and  Dauphin  streets, 
has  broken  ground  for  a  large  manufacturing  plant  to  be 
located  at  Tenth  street  and  Sedgley  avenue,  to  which  it 
will  remove  on  completion.  There  will  be  a  group  of  three 
buildings.  The  main  manufacturing  building,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  to  be  three  stories,  will  have  provisions  for  two  ad- 
ditional stories.  This  building  will  be  02  x  250  ft.  The 
power  house  will  be  of  the  one-story  type,  2-1  x  104  ft.  A 
one-storv  storage  building,  21  x  IIG  ft,  will  also  be  erected. 
Both  steam  and  electric  power  plants  are  under  considera; 
tion,  but  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  West  End  Build- 
in"  is  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  new  body  60,000-lb. 
box  cars.  S  ft.  6  in.  x  33  ft.  and  S  ft.  high,  equipped  with 
Tower  M.  C.  B.  couplers,  Westinghouse  air  brakes  and  hand 
brakes,  diamond  frame,  arch  bar,  rigid  trucks;  several 
modern  vestibule  passenger  cars,  not  less  than  70  ft.  long: 
several  new  body  cabooses,  36  ft.  long,  and  a  number  of 
80,000-lb.  capacity  gondola  cars,  with  bottom  dump. 

The  Lehigh  Yalfey  Railroad  Company  has  been  receiving 
bids  for  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  steel  car  repair  shop, 
one  and  two  stories,  to  be  erected  at  Coxton.  Pa.  The  pro- 
]X)sed  structures  are  understood  to  embrace  a  roundhouse 
and  general   shop  buildings. 

Fretz.  Gross  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  umbrella  hard- 
ware. 1015  Diamond  street,  have  acquired  property  at 
Tweiity-sixth  street  and  Sedgley  avenue  and  will  erect  a 
manufacturing  plant,  which  they  will  occupy  on  completion. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  one-story  concrete  factory, 
which  will  give  them  70.000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  plant 
will  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  umbrella  tubing  and  hardware.  Much  of  the 
machinery,  being  of  special  nature,  will  be  built  in  their 
own  shop.  A  complete  machine  shop  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  new  plant,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  equipment  has 
not  vet  been  decided  upon. 

The  borough  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  will  take  bids  until 
April  7  for  work  in  connection  with  its  water  works,  con- 
sisting of  a  diversion  of  a  dam.  a  reservoir  of  2,200,000-gal. 
capacity  and  a  stand  pipe,  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  40  ft.  high. 
John  Birkinbine,  Parkway  Building.  Philadelphia,  is  the 
engineer,  from  whom  plans  and  specifications  may  be  secured. 
The  borough  will  also  receive  bids  until  April  10  for  a  sew- 
age disposal  plant  and  sewer  system.  This  work  consists  of 
a  filtering  plant,  including  pumping  plant  and  filter  beds 
and  85.000  ft.  of  terra  cotta  pipe.  Albright  &  Mebus.  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  are  the  engineers  in  connection 
with  the  latter  work,  and  from  whom  plans  may  be  ob- 
tained. C.  O.  Wood,  Chambersburg.  is  chairman  of  the 
Water  Works  Committee,  and  S.  K.  Syrock.  Chambersburg, 
is  chairman  of  the  Sewage  Plant  Committee. 

It  is  stated  that  a  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Ephrata 
&  Lebanon  Railroad  Company,  was  decided  upon  at  a  meet- 
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ing  held  at  Schaefferstown,  Pa.,  which  will  build  and  operate 
an  electric  railway  between  Ephrata,  Pa.,  and  Lebanon, 
passing  through  Clay,  Hopeland,  Klinefeldtersville,  Schaef- 
ferstown and  Riestville,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  23  miles.  The 
right  of  way  has  been  secured,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
company  will  formally  organize  and  begin  the  work  of 
building  the  road  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  York  Bridge  Company  reports  business  in  the  high- 
way bridge  line  as  very  encouraging.  It  is  rushed  in  its 
estimating  department  and  constantly  receiving  inquiries  for 
bridge  and  structural  work.  This  company  has  recently 
opened  an  office  in  the  Milwain  Building,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Among  recent  orders  taken  may  be  mentioned  two  bridges 
from  the  Hershey  Improvement  Company,  Hershey.  Pa. ; 
steel  floor  beams  and  joists  for  two  90-ft.  spans  at  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  and  a  16  x  62  ft.  heavy  highway  bridge  for 
the  town  of  Croghan.  N.  Y.  Work  will  also  be  shortly 
started  on  a  new  bridge  to  span  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Sunbury,  known  as  the  Packers  Island  Bridge,  and  consist- 
ing of  six  spans,  22  x  154  ft.,  of  heavy  highway  construction. 
The  company  also  has  the  contract  for  an  eight  span  bridge 
to  be  shipped  to  Brazil.  Considerable  work  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Water  &  Power  Company  at  McCalls  Ferry  is  also 
in  course  of  erection,  while  orders  for  several  new  buildings 
for  Otto  Eisenlohr,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  also  been  booked. 


New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  4,  1911. 

Some  of  the  important  houses  manufacturing  sensitive 
drilling  machines  have  advanced  their  prices  5  per  cent. 
The  movement  is  understood  not  to  be  universal,  but  prob- 
ably a  very  large  per  cent,  of  spindles  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  affected.  This  branch  of  the  trade  has  felt  for 
some  time  that  its  prices  were  too  low.  considering  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  effected,  by  which  customers 
receive  a  greater  value  that  formerly. 

The  machine  tool  business  in  general  is  responding  but 
slowly  to  the  spring  influence,  according  to  the  dealers. 
The  builders  are  experiencing  some  improvement  through 
the  better  business  in  the  Middle  West  and  through  orders 
from  abroad. 

The  great  group  of  Xew  England  industries,  of  which 
the  typewriter  is  entirely  typical,  are  very  busy.  This  is 
an  excellent  gauge  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  Connecticut  the  typewriter  people  are  rushed  with  or- 
ders. Some  factories  are  not  producing  up  to  current  orders, 
and  will  be  compelled  to  increase  their  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, and,  in  fact,  are  already  doing  so  by  the  purchase  of 
new  equipment.  The  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Hart- 
ford, proposes  to  increase  its  plant  and  double  its  capacity. 

The  silverware  industry  is  another  striking  proof  of 
this  general  condition.  As  a  whole  the  plants  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  enjoyed  an  unusually  prosperous  year 
in  1910,  and  the  condition  has  not  changed  for  the  worse 
since  the  New  Year.  The  International  Silver  Company, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  did  the  largest  business  in  its  history,  with 
the  exception  of  1909,  the  net  earnings  being  equivalent  to 
24  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  $6,000,000. 

The  brass  manufacturers  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  are 
normally  busy.  The  demand  has  increased  somewhat  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Recently  large  orders  for  rods  and 
tubes  have  been  booked.  The  mills  could  produce  more, 
but  still  ihey  are  comfortably  active,  taking  the  situation  as 
a  whole.  The  manufacturers  who  cut  up  brass  in  their 
factories  are  fairly  busy,  and  some  of  them  are  rushed  to 
the  limits  of  their  manufacturing  resources.  The  builders 
of  machinery  which  goes  into  the  brass  mills  and  factories 
are  doing  a  normal  business.  One  of  the  largest  concerns 
of  the  kind  'in  the  world  found  last  year  nearly  equal  to 
all  previous  records.  Foreign  business  in  this  branch  of  the 
machinery  trade  is  fairly  good.  In  New  Britain  the  hard- 
ware manufacturers  are  doing  a  good  business,  without  be- 
ing rushed  with  orders. 

The  widespread  agitation  following  the  disastrous  fac- 
tory fire  in  New  York  will  stimulate  business  to  some  extent. 
Everywhere  the  authorities  are  finding  factory  buildings 
which  are  inadequately  guarded  against  risk  to  employees 
in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  and  a  much  more  rigid  insistence 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  and 
widespread  movements  for  better  codes  of  regulations,  are 
working  toward  improvements  which  will  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate millions  of  dollars.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
everything  that  will  be  required  in  remedying  present  con- 
ditions are  alert  to  the  situation,  and  should  do  a  large  busi- 
ness before  the  movement  breaks  down  through  the  inevita- 
ble lack  of  interest  which  will  follow  after  a  time. 

The  labor  situation  could  not  well  be  quieter.  A  few 
insignificant  strikes  are  on,  chiefly  outside  of  the  metal  lines, 
and  little  of  the  threatening  talk  usually  heard  at  this  sea- 


son is  reported.  The  great  branches  of  the  metal  working 
fraternity  appear  to  have  no  special  grievances  against  their 
employers.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  th?  machin- 
ists will  give  trouble  in  any  of  the  machinery  centers,  nor  i? 
there  unrest  in  the  foundries  or  boiler  shops,  excepting  that 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  is  feeling  the  effects  of  sym- 
pathetic action  on  the  part  of  its  boiler  makers. 

The  Veeder  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  cyclometers,  odometers,  tachometers,  tachidometers 
and  speed  counters,  will  erect  a  three-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  40  X  72  ft.,  three  stories  and  basement. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Company,  Georgetown, 
Conn.,  wire  manufacturer,  is  erecting  two  galvanizing  build- 
ings, one  41  X  114  ft.,  the  other  14  x  26  ft. 

The  Yale  Iron  &  Stair  Company  has  been  organized  to 
establish  works  at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  and  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness similar  to  that  of  the  Yale  Safe  &  Iron  Company, 
which  recently  went  into  bankruptcy.  William  Grossley.  for- 
merly connected  with  the  old  company,  is  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  new  corporation.  A  new  factory  will  be 
erected,  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  The  business  of 
the  Yale  Safe  &  Iron  Company  has  been  wound  up  by  the 
receiver,  Frederick  Famsworth,  head  of  the  McLagon  Foun- 
dry.  New   Haven. 

The  Rhode  Island  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, has  organized  for  the  year  with  the  election  of  these 
officers :  President  E.  A.  Beaman,  Beaman  &  Smith  Com- 
pany, Providence ;  vice-president,  A.  J.  Thornley,  Narragan- 
sett  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket ;  treasurer,  John  G.  Aid- 
rich,  New  England  Butt  Company,  Providence :  secretary, 
Joseph  A.  Holland  ;  Executive  Committee :  James  Morpeth, 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Providence ;  William  Te- 
ther, Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Providence ;  H.  L. 
Scott,  H.  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  Providence;  J.  E.  Osgood,  J.  M. 
Carpenter  Tap  &  Die  Company,  Pawtucket. 

The  Standard  Brass  &  Copper  Tube  Company,  New 
Ix)ndon,  Conn.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000,  the  purpose  being  to  increase  the  plant. 

Terrill  &  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  153  Milk  street  to  12  Pearl  street.  The  firm 
represents  manufacturers  of  twisted  steel  bars,  soft  steel  and 
iron  bars,  hammered  forgings,  filled  columns,  tubes,  plates, 
sheets,  kerosene  torches  oil  furnaces,  &c.  The  firm  consists 
of  B.  B.  Terrill  and  P.  C.  Rogers. 

The  machinery  division  of  the  Blake  &  Johnson  Company, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  busily  engaged  in  redesigning  its  whole 
line,  and  has  already  brought  out  an  improved  cold  rolling 
mill  designed  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  manufactur- 
ers of  cold  rolled  steel,  flat  wire,  copper,  brass  and  other 
metals.  The  mill  is  in  two  sizes,  8  and  10  in.  The  com- 
pany has  also  added  to  its  line  a  redesigned  thread  rolling 
machine,  having  a  capacity  of  7-16  in.  diameter,  with  threads 
up  to  4-in.  length.  The  machine  is  designed  to  take  dies 
having  and  face  up  to  4  in.,  the  standard  size  furnished  being 
2  in.  The  process  of  redesigning  the  line  is  going  on  through 
the  wire  mills,  rivet  machines,  presses  and  subpresses,  gang 
slitters  and  grinders.  L.  P.  Clark  is  the  manager  of  the 
machinery  department. 

The  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  brought  out  a  new  double  acting  cam 
pillar  press,  known  as  the  Special  No.  8,  which  is  designed 
for  heavy  cutting,  forming  and  drawing.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  drawing  or  cupping  steel  shells  4  in.  in  diameter,  %  in. 
thick  and  2  in.  deep. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  of  New  Eng- 
land just  announced  include  the  following :  Bradford  Dyers' 
.\ssociation,  Bradford,  England,  mill  building  at  Niantic, 
R.  I.,  290  X  3S0  ft.,  one  story,  of  heavy  mill  construction, 
Richard  P.  Jenks,  735  Banigan  Building,  Providence,  R.  I., 
engineer  in  charge :  H.  E.  Bartlett,  Leominster,  Mass.,  toys, 
factory,  60  x  100  ft.,  two  stories,  to  replace  factory  recently 
destroyed  by  fire ;  Westerly  Jewelry  Company,  West  Mystic, 
Conn.,  one-story  brick  factory ;  W.  A.  White,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  factory  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Chem- 
ical Company ;  Wachusett  Thread  Company.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  factory.  124  x  313  ft.,  four  stories ;  J.  D.  Bergen 
Company,  Meriden.  Conn.,  cut  glass,  branch  plant  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Providence  Braid  Company,  Providence,  B.  I., 
three-story  mill.  50  x  180  ft.,  and  three  stories,  25  ft.,  ad- 
dition to  present  mill. 

♦-«-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  April  4,  1911. 
Business  with  machine  tool  dealers  has  improved  slightly. 
Both  orders  and  inquiries  are  somewhat  more  plentiful 
While  no  large  inquiries  are  coming  out,  there  is  a  better 
demand  for  lots  of  three  or  four  tools.  During  the  previooB 
few  weeks  there  was  very  little  demand  for  more  than  single 
tools.     Practically  all  of  the  business  is  still  coming  froni 
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small  concerns.  The  demand  for  second-hand  tools  is  more 
active. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical equipment,  particularly  from  traction  companies  for 
extensions  to  their  power  plants.  These  companies  have 
bought  very  little  new  equipment  during  the  past  year  or 
more.  Specifications  for  the  new  $2,000,000  plant  to  be  built 
at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  & 
Light  Company  are  expected  to  be  out  shortly,  and  consider- 
able other  business  from  traction  companies  is  in  prospect. 
Considerable  new  construction  work  in  power  plants  for  in- 
dustrial companies  is  also  in  prospect,  indicating  an  early 
increase  in  the  demand  for  engines  and  boilers. 

Cleveland  interests  will  build  a  large  lighting  and  power 
plant  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  equipment  for  which  will 
be  purchased  shortly.  This  will  include  eight  500-hp.  boilers, 
two  4000-kw.  turbine  generating  units  with  accompanying 
equipment.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Cleveland  Con- 
struction Company,  606  Citizens  Building,  engineer  in  charge, 
which  will  place  the  orders  for  the  equipment. 

The  Erie  City  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  will  enlarge  its 
plant  by  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date  foundry,  250  x  600  ft., 
and  a  pattern  storage  house.  Plans  for  the  plant  have  been 
prepared,  but  it  has  not  been  decided  when  to  start  the  con- 
struction, which  may  be  delayed  for  a  time.  The  plant  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  recent  completion  of  a  brick  stack  and 
tank  shop,  100  x  200  ft,  equipped  with  the  necessary  cranes 
for  handling  material.  The  company  reports  a  very  good 
volume  of  orders  for  both  engines  and  boilers,  and  its  shops 
are  well  filled  with  work  for  some  time  ahead. 

The  Williams  Edwards  Company,  wholesale  grocer, 
Cleveland,  will  shortly  place  orders  for  power  equipment  for 
its  new  building  now  under  construction.  The  specifications 
include  two  200-hp.  water  tube  boilers,  two  generating  units 
and  complete  electric  and  elevator  equipment. 

The  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  Company  is  building  an 
addition  to  its  power  plant  at  its  Odsonia  mills  at  Falconer, 
N.  T.  Orders  have  been  placed  for  two  -lOO-hp.  Sterling 
water  tube  boilers  and  two  Detroit  automatic  stokers. 

The  Detroit  Stoker  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  through  its 
Cleveland  ofiice,  has  received  an  order  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  three  Detroit  automatic  stokers  to 
be  installed  at  its  Allegheny  plant  in  connection  with  three 
300-hp.  Wickes  vertical  boilers. 

The  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  will  en- 
large its  power  plant  at  Willoughby,  Ohio.  Two  400-hp. 
boilers  and  electrical  equipment  will  be  purchased. 

The  Burke  Electric  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  builder  of  mo- 
tors, has  just  completed  an  addition  to  its  plant,  50  x  338 
ft.,  of  brick,  one  story.  This  addition  will  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  finished  parts,  and  the  assembling,  testing  and 
finishing  departments.  This  addition  with  other  extensions 
made  by  the  company  during  the  past  year  provides  more 
than  double  the  former  capacity. 

The  W.  H.  Mullins  Company,  Salem,  Ohio,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  large  four-story  addition  to  its 
plant,  having  a  street  frontage  of  150  ft.  The  building  will 
be  of  steel  construction.  The  first  two  floors  will  be  occu- 
pied by  offices,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  will  be 
used  for  the  assembling  of  automobile  parts. 

The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  shortly  place  a  contract 
for  a  bascule  lift  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  new 
Cherry  street  bridge  in  that  city.  Plans  submitted  by  the 
Strobel  Steel  Bridge  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  have 
been  accepted.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  lift  is  about 
$140,000. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Brass  &  Iron  Company,  in  which  sev- 
eral Cleveland  men  are  interested,  has  been  organized  to 
establish  a  plant  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  plumbing  goods  and  steam  specialties.  The  company  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

The  Stewart  Tank  &  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manufac- 
ture water  closet  seats  and  tanks. 

The  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000  to  place 
on  the  market  a  brick  made  by  a  new  process.  It  is  stated 
that  several  plants  will  be  erected  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  William  Urschel  is  president  and  J.  J.  Urschel, 
manager. 

The  Electric  Furnace  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  T.  P.  Bailey 
and  others. 

The  Bieder  Mfg.  Company  has  reopened  its  plant  in  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  where  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
other  products  will  be  made.  The  plant  was  recently  closed 
when  the  company  removed  the  manufacture  of  its  gas  en- 
gines to  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Dayton  Auto  Top  Mfg.  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  L.  B.  Kline  and  others  to  manu- 
facture automobile  tops.  The  company  will  be  located  at 
First  and  St.  Clair  streets. 


The  Union  Clay  Products  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
under  consideration  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick  and 
sewer  pipe.  All  matters  regarding  the  proposition  are  in 
the  hands  of  Matthew  Lang,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  4,  1911. 

It  is  reported  from  a  source  that  is  considered  reliable 
that  the  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  West  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  more  active  period.  Several  of  them  are  under- 
stood to  be  making  quiet  inquiries  for  skilled  labor.  If  this 
report  is  correct,  it  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  improve  the 
machine  tool  business.  The  railroads  continue  their  policy 
of  only  purchasing  such  tools  as  they  are  in  urgent  need  of, 
and  the  absence  of  any  extensive  lists  indicates  that  this 
policy  will  probably  be  continued  for  some  time  yet. 

Business  with  the  jobbing  foundries  shows  signs  of 
slackening  up,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the 
melt  so  far.  Second-hand  machinery  is  only  moving  mod- 
erately well. 

The  Split  Fiber  Keg  Mfg.  Company  is  a  new  incorpora- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  with  $30,000  capital  stock.  The  company 
intends  to  manufacture  a  patented  split-fiber  keg  for  holding 
paint  and  white  lead,  but  quarters  for  the  new  factory  have 
not  yet  been  selected.  Otway  Teazell  is  president  and  treas- 
urer, and  Max  J.  Schumann  is  secretary.  Other  incorpora- 
tors are  Raymond  A.  Yeazell,  Basel  Autal,  Peter  Fabian 
and  Dennis  J.  Ryan. 

The  Thomas  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  maker  of 
farm  implements,  &c.,  has  plans  under  way  for  enlarging  its 
foundry. 

The  Foos  Gas  Engine  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
shipped  two  300-hp.,  3-cylinder  gas  engines  to  Kenilworth, 
W.  Va.,  to  be  used  in  operating  the  gates  of  the  large  dam 
recently  constructed  at  that  point  by  the  Government. 

There  is  a  freely  circulated  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company's  repair  shops,  now 
located  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  will  be  removed  to  Toledo  some 
time  in  the  present  year. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y.,  will 
soon  open  a  branch  salesroom  at  308-310  Main  street,  Cin- 
cinnati. This  will  be  used  tor  handling  more  expeditiously 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  territory. 

The  Knabe  Brothers  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  a  new  in- 
corporation with  $450,000  capital  stock,  and  has  acquired 
the  piano  factory  of  the  Smith  &  Nixon  Piano  Company  in 
Norwood  suburb.  Among  improvements  contemplated  is  the 
installation  of  a  sprinkler  system.  E.  J.  Knabe,  Jr.,  and 
William  Knabe  are  among  the  principal  incorporators. 

The  Blair  Motor  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Cin- 
cinnati, with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  John  A.  Deasy,  P.  P. 
Habercom,  John  H.  Monahan,  J.  W.  Creaman  and  Edward 
H.  Bourk.  It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  company's 
officials  to  make  a  patented  chainless  motor  truck,  but  no 
manufacturing  arrangements  have  yet  been  decided  on.  John 
A.  Deasy's  office  is  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank  Building. 

The  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Kentucky  Heater  Company  is  a 
new  Cincinnati  incorporation,  with  $10,000  capital"  stock. 
Manufacturing  quarters  have  been  leased  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  at  209  to  215  East  Sixth  street,  and  operations  will 
commence  so  soon  as  the  necessary  equipment  can  be  in- 
stalled. Practically  all  machinery,  which  is  of  a  special 
character,  has  been  contracted  for.  The  new  company  will 
manufacture  a  patented  gas  furnace.  Officers  have  not  yet 
been  selected,  but  A.  J.  English,  of  Cincinnati,  is  named"  as 
one  of  the  principal  promoters. 

Littleford  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  boilers 
and  tanks,  have  acquired  an  additional  site  adjoining  their 
plant,  but  have  no  plans  for  any  immediate  additions  to  their 
factory. 

The  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon  Company's  Cincinnati  plant 
is  shipping  two  8,000,000-gal.  cross  compound  Corliss  pump- 
ing engines  to  the  Coronet  Phosphate  Company,  Lockland, 
Pla. 

A  supplementary  report  made  last  week  by  J.  M.  Manley, 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  raises  the  average  of  operating  activity  of 
plants  in  this  vicinity  from  90  per  cent.,  as  given  in  the 
report  of  March  15,  to  91  per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  shown 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  15. 

The  Samuel  C.  Tatum  Company,  Cincinnati,  manu- 
facturer of  office  and  hardware  specialties,  has  discontinued 
the  operation  of  its  foundry  at  John  and  Water  streets,  and 
hereafter  all  its  manufacturing  will  be  done  at  the  Colerain 
avenue  plant.  However,  some  of  its  foundry  business  will 
be  let  out  under  special  contracts  with  outside  firms. 

It  is  rumored  that  several  new  lumber  and  woodworking 
plants  will  be  established  in   Cincinnati  at  an  early  date. 
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Among  them,  it  is  stated,  is  the  Hugh  McLean  Lumber 
Company.  Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  which  will  either  move  its  Buffalo 
plant  or  establi.<;h  a  large  branch  yard  and  factory  here. 
Confirmation  of  this  report  cannot  now  be  made. 

The  Miami  Cycle  &  Mfg.  Company,  Middletown.  Ohio, 
is  receiving  bids  for  the  construction  of  two  buildings  to  be 
of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  One  will  be  two  stories 
and  the  other  three  stories,  and  both  will  be  approximately 
120  ft.  long.  The  two-story  building  will  be  equipped  with 
a  small  traveling  crane,  and  the  three-story  building  will  be 
used  for  automatic  machinery. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  3,  1911. 

Hemp  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tinware,  have  moved  into 
their  large  new  plant  at  Vandeventer  and  Shaw  avenues. 

The  Stupp  Brothers  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  is  making 
some  additions  to  its  buildings,  though  no  new  equipment 
will  be  required. 

The  Qnickmeal  Stove  &  Range  Company  and  the  Charter 
Oak  Stove  Company  are  both  occupying  their  new  plants. 
Both  of  these  are  large  propositions. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Wrought  Iron  Kange  Company 
will  erect  a  large  new  plant  in  the  near  future. 

The  St.  Louis  Malleable  Iron  Company  is  keeping  its 
plant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  quite  well  filled  with 
work,  though  new  business  does  not  seem  to  be  coming  in 
as  rapidly  as  might  be. 

The  Webb  Motor  Fire  Apparatus  Company  is  extremely 
busy  filling  orders  for  its  specialty  of  powerful  automobile 
fire  engines  and  is  much  behind  on  orders.  The  popularity 
of  this  type  of  fire  apparatus  has  grown  so  that  it  is  now 
almost  impossible  to  sell  the  smaller  cities  the  old  style 
steam  fire  engines.  The  same  motor  propels  the  vehicle  to 
the  fire  and  pumps  the  water  after  arrival. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company  has  been  mak- 
ing some  additions  to  its  plant  in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  Kettle  River  Quarries  Company,  operating  a  large 
creosoting  plant  at  Venice.  111.,  for  treating  street  pa\ing 
blocks,  railroad  ties,  &c.,  finds  business  very  good  at  this 
time. 

The  Brozelle  Motor  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Benj.  Brozelle,  D.  M.  Houser,  Charles  H.  McKee  and 
others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
motors  and  engines. 

The  D.  &  T.  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The  incorporators 
are  John  M.  Dougherty,  Harry  C.  Tabler,  George  E.  Miller 
and  others.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
heating  apparatus. 

The  Van  Cleave  Motor  Car  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $6000  to  $12,000. 

The  Near  Air  Tire  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are  E.  A.  Hankey.  William  J.  Wesley  and  C.  H.  Bothwell. 

The  Tire  Filler  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  .$4."i00.  The  incorporators  are 
E.  A.  Hankey,  Henry  A.  Koch,  George  B.  Ogan  and  others. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  St.  Louis,  is  adver- 
tising for  bids,  returnable  April  28.  for  the  construction  and 
installation  of  a  municipal  asphalt  plant. 

The  Boss  Mfg.  Company,  Kewanee,  HI.,  will  establish  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  branch  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  and  mittens.  The  parent  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Lexington  Auto  Bridge  Company,  Lexington.  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  A.  Brownell.  J.  J.  Brownell  and  A. 
Brownell.  The  company  will  build  bridges  across  the  South 
Canadian  River  for  the  accommodation  of  automobiles. 

The  Keystone  Driller  Company.  Carthage.  Mo.,  intends 
to  remove  from  its  present  location  on  Limestone  street  to 
North  Main  street  and  occupy  the  old  woolen  mill  property. 
This  change  of  location  to  more  spacious  quarters  will  en- 
able the  company  to  double  its  capacity.  Eventually  it  is 
the  intention  to  establish  a  factory  at  Carthage.  The  main 
plant  of  the  company  is  situated  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  Standard  Spring  Wheel  Company.  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The 
incorporators  are  C.  F.  Underbill,  T.  J.  Blackendorf  and 
Harry  W.  McNutt. 

The  Cedar  Milling  Company,  Cedar  Mills.  Mo.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  J.  P.  LUt.  S.  N.  Kennett  and  W.  H.  Ranee. 

The  Gund  Brewing  Company.  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  at  Prescott,  Ark.,  and  will  erect  a  stave  fac- 
tory. 

A.   P.   Kincade  &   Son.   Paris,    Ark.,  has  petitioned   the 


Town  Council  of  Scranton,  Ark.,  for  a  franchise  for  an 
ck'iiric  light  plant,  and  states  tliat  if  it  is  granted  they  wi!) 
liurchase  a  complete  electric  equipment,  consisting  of  gene- 
rator, wires,  switchboard  and  other  equipment.  A  cotton  gin 
will  also  be  erected  at  Scranton  by  the  same  parties. 

Bridgeport,  Neb.,  will  hold  an  election  to  decide  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
works  system. 

The  Spring  Pipe  Threader  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  recently  incorporated  with  $.50,000  capital  stock,  will 
establish  a  plant  to  manufacture  spring  pipe  threaders,  cut- 
ters and  vises.  The  company  will  be  in  the  market  about 
May  1  for  milling  machines,  lathes,  grinders,  shaftings,  en- 
■.;ines,  &c. 

♦  » » 


Indianapolis 


I.NDI.^NAJOLIS.  Ixu.,  April  3.  1911. 

The  Warner  Motor  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $10,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles and  parts.  The  directors  are  Thomas  W.  Warner, 
Indianapolis ;  E.  S.  Janney,  Toledo,  Ohio. ;  W.  M.  Sample, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Citizens  Gas  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  to  provide 
for  new  construction  and  improvements  as  they  become  nec- 
essary.    J.  D.  Forrest  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Hendricks  Novelty  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $40,000.  A.  A. 
Ayres  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Dailey  Construction  Company,  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $12,000  capital  stock,  as  gen- 
eral contractors.  The  directors  are  T.  J.  Dailey,  H.  E. 
Myers  and  T.  J.  Galle.v. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  be- 
gun work  on  its  power  house  at  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  $650,000.  It  will  supply  power  for  the 
cities  of  East  Chicago,  Hammond,  Whiting  and  Indiana 
Harbor. 

The  Vincennes  &  Southeastern  Interurban  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Vincennes.  Ind.,  with  $50,000 
capital  stock  to  build  and  operate  an  interurban  electric 
railway.  The  directors  are  George  B.  Hazelton,  Bay  Eubank 
and  Roger  G.  M.  Lewis. 

The  AJtermatt-Wahl  Mfg.  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  J. 
F.  Altermatt  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Forse  Mfg.  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $50,000.  W.  H.  Forse, 
,Ir.,  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Hood  Canning  Company,  Portland.  Ind..  has  been 
incorporated,  with  .$2.5.000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
canned  goods.  The  directors  are  W.  H.  Hood,  M.  F.  Briston 
and  J.  A.  Hood. 

The  Wabash  Pearl  Button  Company,  Delphi,  Ind.,  will 
open  a  branch  factory  at  Lafayette. 

The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  bought  a  site  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  for  steel  and 
concrete  buildings  to  cover  7  acres.  The  company  owns 
phosphate  mines  in   Sumner,   Tenn. 

Citizens  of  Kokomo.  Ind..  have  subscribed  more  than  the 
$140,000  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  Haynes  Automobile 
Company,  which  will  build  a  new  plant  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  burned  February  28. 

W.  H.  Hoppenrath  has  been  granted  a  25-year  franchise 
by  the  City  Council  of  Elwood,  Ind.,  for  an  artificial  gas 
plant.    It  must  be  completed  by  September  15. 

The  Warsaw  Furniture  Company,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $15,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
furniture.  The  directors  are  Thomas  Pearlman,  Joseph 
Spiegel  and  S.  O.  Penrod. 

Arbuckle  &  Co.  have  been  incorporated  at  Rushville,  Ind , 
with  $.50,000  capital  stock,  to  do  a  foundry  and  machine 
business.  The  directors  are  Nathan  Arbuckle,  James  W. 
Arbuckle  and  W.  Morgan. 

The  Kendallville  Furniture  Company,  Peru,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  $50,000.  R.  H.  Bouslog  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

The  Feeney  Mfg.  Company.  Muncie.  Ind..  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  $6000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  vacuum 
cleaning  machinery.  The  directors  are  Edmund  J.  Feeney, 
F.  M.  Johnson  and  J.  A.  Meeks. 

Robert  Tompkins  and  A.  L.  Stewart  of  Rushville,  Ind., 
are  organizing  a  company  and  will  erect  a  furniture  factory 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  including  building  and  machinery. 

The  Citizens  Mutual  Heating  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  will  erect  during  the  coming  summer  a  new  heating 
system.  The  initial  installation  will  consist  of  a  brick  power 
house,  60  X  75  ft.,  with  ultimate  length  of  100  ft.,  and  two 
400-hp.  boilers  and  other  appurtenances,  such  as  circulating 
pumps,   hydrovacuum   reheater,   air   compressor,    feed   water 
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heater,  boiler  feed  pumps,  &c.  There  will  be  between  IKKJ 
and  7W  ft.  of  underground  heating  mains  laid  during  the 
year,  ranging  in  size  from  4  to  12  in.  Over  1000  ft.  of 
S-in.  hot  water  mains  will  be  laid  from  the  auxiliary  plant, 
feeding  directly  into  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  present 
mains.  The  W.  H.  Schott  Company,  39  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago,  will  install  the  plant. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  signed 
a  conditional  contract  with  \V.  H.  Glover,  representing  a  new 
company  which  is  being  organized  in  Sebring,  Ohio.  The 
<K)mpauy  will  manufacture  porcelains,  incandescents  and  later 
a  general  line  of  pottery  ware.  A  site  has  been  secured  and 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  company  is  to  erect  a  one- 
story  factory  building,  50  x  130  ft.,  and  a  dry  kiln. 

The  Trebert  Gas  Engine  Company,  Butler,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  auto  and  marine  gas  engines,  has  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  Commercial  Club  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  factory  in  that  city.  A  site  has  been  se- 
cured and  a  building  50  x  140  ft.  will  be  erected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Dille  &  McGuire  Mfg.  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.. 
lawn  mowers,  has  under  construction  a  large  plant  and  de- 
sires prices  and  catalogues  on  the  following  equipment  : 
Electric  motors  aud  appliances,  automatic  and  multiple 
drilling  machines,  automatic  grinding  machinery,  lathes  and 
milling  machinery,  pulleys,  hangers,  small  hand  tools  and 
several  elevators. 

m  I  » 

Baltimore 

Balti.more,  Md.,  April  1,  1911. 

The  demand  for  machinery  tools  and  equipment  incident 
to  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  irregular.  While  some  few 
merchants  and  manufacturers  are  a  trifle  more  active,  the 
majority  report  a  rather  quiet  market.  In  some  cases  ma- 
chine tool  merchants  report  a  slightly  better  aggregate  busi- 
ness, but  individual  orders  are  still  usually  confined  to  small 
and  unimportant  transactions.  A  better  demand  for  equip- 
ment of  a  special  nature  has  enabled  some  manufacturers 
to  keep  plants  operating  at  comparatively  full  capacity. 
Inquiries  for  machine  tools  have  not  been  very  plentiful,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  the  usual  standard  types.  Nevertheless, 
the  trade  feels  that  a  period  of  more  active  buying  is  not  far 
distant.'  New  bifildiug  work  is  opening  up  fairly  well,  both 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Fabri- 
cators are  busy  on  estimates,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  im- 
mediate prospect  is  small  in  individual  size,  although  a  few 
moderate  sized  undertakings  are  pending.  The  contract  for  the 
Baltimore  Bargain  House,  placed  last  week  with  the  Xoel 
Construction  Company,  is  the  largest  proposition  of  that 
character  which  has  been  before  the  trade  in  this  city  for 
some  time,  about  2400  tons  of  structural  material  being  in- 
volved. Several  buildings  of  good  size  are  under  considera- 
tion in  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  including  a  union  rail- 
road station  in  the  latter  city.  Low  prices  offered  for  fabri- 
cated structural  work  continue  to  be  made,  both  for  work  in 
this  city  as  well  as  the  South.  In  some  cases  it  is  appa- 
rently not  a  question  of  profit,  but  rather  that  of  keeping 
working  organizations  intact.  There  has  been  a  greater 
volume  of  business  in  local  municipal  contracts,  some  few 
of  which  have  been  of  interest  to  the  trade.  Outdoor  work 
is  opening  up  fairly  well  and  general  contractors  anticipate 
a  good  season.  Projected  plans  for  municipal  betterments  in 
connection  with  harbor  and  dock  facilities  are  of  particular 
interest.  In  the  heating  and  ventilating  engineering  field 
work  of  large  magnitude  has  been  less  pronounced,  although 
some  good  business  is  in  sight.  The  demand  for  boilers  and 
engines  has  been  moderate,  and  while  manufacturers  of  the 
former  are  in  instances  quite  active,  it  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  demand  for  equipment  of  a  special  rather  than  regu- 
lar class. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  formation  of  a  company  to 
•erect  a  plant  in  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline 
launches,  yachts  and  small  vessels.  Herbert  B.  Stinson, 
attorney,  is  understood  to  be  interested  in  the  project,  but 
information  regarding  it  is  not  yet  available. 

The  Simpson-Doeller  Company,  manufacturer  of  labels, 
has  taken  bids  for  a  complete  power,  engine,  heating  and 
electric  plant  to  be  installed  in  its  new  warehouse,  but  the 
■contracts  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 

The  packing  plant  of  Chr.  F.  Kurrle  was  damaged  by 
fire  on  March  24.  The  loss  cannot  be  definitely  stated  at  this 
time,  but  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  and  equipped  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  will,  it  is  stated,  erect 
a  large  ice  plant  at  Tork  and  William  streets.  From  plans 
prepared  the  building  will  be  of  stone  and  brick  and  of  fire- 
proof construction. 

Plans  are  being  figured  on  for  the  erection  of  an  office 


building  for  Henry  Kern,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  be  known  as 
the  Kern  Building.  It  is  to  be  five  stories,  G8  x  110  ft.,  and 
constructed  of  steel  and  brick. 

It  is  reported  that  the  D.  B.  Martin  Company,  fertilizer 
manufacturer,  has  had  tentative  plans  prepared  for  a  group 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  at  its  Union  abattoir.  Competi- 
tive bids  for  the  erection  of  the  new  addition  will  shortly  be 
asked  for. 

The  EUicott  Machine  Company  notes  an  absence  of  any 
material  demand  for  dredging  machinery,  but  is  fairly  busy 
iu  its  various  departments  from  orders  already  on  its  books. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Company  will  erect  a  five-story  steel 
and  concrete  addition,  50  x  ST  ft.,  for  general  manufacturing 
purposes,  to  its  plant.  McLaughlin  Brothers  have  the  con- 
tract and  have  begun  work.  This  company  reports  a  very 
fair  run  of  business  and  anticipates  a  busy  season. 

Bartlett,  Hayward  &  Co.  report  a  moderate  volume  of 
general  business,  of  which  small  individual  orders  coutribute 
the  larger  share.  No  additional  equipment  is  being  taken 
on  by  this  concern  and  they  state  that  the  proposed  plans 
for  extensive  additions  to  their  machine  shop,  under  consid- 
eration some  months  ago,  are  still  held  in  abeyance. 

The  Aumeu  Machinery  &  Supply  Company  reports  busi- 
ness rather  quiet  and  confined  to  small  individual  transac- 
tions, covering  wood  and  metal  working  machinery.  The 
month's  aggregate  volume  of  business  will  slightly  exceed 
that  for  the  month  of  February. 

The  Crook-Horner  Company,  7  and  9  Balderston  street, 
is  making  alterations  in  its  building  to  give  it  more  display 
space.  The  office  has  been  removed  from  the  second  to  the 
first  floor,  and  facilities  increased  for  carrying  a  larger  stock 
of  machinery  and  mill  supplies.  Its  general  business  during 
the  past  month  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Wallace  Stebbins  &  Sons  have  recently  taken  orders  for 
three  l.jOhp.  Fitzgibbons  boilers  for  installation  in  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  and  three  of  the  same  capacity  and  type  for 
the  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School.  Their  machine  shop  is  busy 
on  a  general  line  of  work,  but  the  demand  for  machine  shop 
supplies  and  fittings  is  reported  as  being  dull. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Edward  Brady  &  Son 
for  the  erection  of  a  cold  storage  plant  on  Sharp  street,  be- 
tween Lee  and  Hill  streets.  The  building,  54  x  350  ft.,  is 
to  be  of  brick  and  concrete.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  work 
of  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the  roundhouse  and  shops  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  will  be  begun  at  an  early  date. 

Suchting  &  Son  have  awarded  the  contract  for  a  three- 
story  addition,  46  x  131  ft.,  to  be  built  to  their  box  factory 
at  613-615  West  Pratt  street  to  F.  C.  Carstens.  The  build- 
ing will  be  used  as  a  factory  and  warehouse.  They  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  figure  on  equipment  for  the  new  factory,  but 
state  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  consider  additional 
power  equipment  for  the  present  plant. 

The  Crook-Kries  Company  has  taken  a  number  of  mod- 
erate orders  for  general  heating  and  ventilating  work,  both 
in  this  city  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  estimating  on  con- 
siderable new  business.  A  contract  was  recently  taken  to 
equip  the  residence  of  George  Blackiston,  Sherwood,  Md., 
with  a  steam  heating  plant,  pumping  apparatus  and  a  vacuum 
cleaning  system,  under  the  direction  of  J.  P.  Burnett,  engi- 
neer. Extensive  alterations  to  the  power  plant  of  the  Belvi- 
dere  Hotel  are  also  being  made  by  this  company. 

The  Cumberland  '\'alley  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring plans  for  extensive  improvements  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  The  plan  includes,  it  is  said,  the  construction  of  a 
roundhouse,  freight  yards  and  passenger  station,  new  ter- 
minals and  the  elevation  of  its  railroad  tracks  in  that  city, 
the  streets  of  whoch  are  to  be  crossed  on  bridges.  G.  0. 
Koons,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  the  company's  engineer. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  is  quite  busy  estimating  on 
new  work,  but  is  not  very  actively  engaged  in  its  operating 
department.  Recent  inquiry  has  been  largely  confined  to 
small  work,  although  bids  have  just  gone  in  on  an  800-ton 
job  for  the  new  Hamilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  Among 
orders  taken  was  one  for  the  ornamental  and  structural  ma- 
terial for  the  new  Western  High  School  Building,  WasWng- 
ton,  D.  C.  From  present  indications  it  is  believed  that  the 
demand  for  structural  and  ornamental  iron  will  improve 
in  the  near  future. 

As  an  outcome  of  a  hearing  of  prominent  shippers  of 
commodities  in  this  city  before  the  Public  Service  Commission 
recently,  regarding  the  alleged  excessive  switching  charges  by 
the  railroads,  which  were  fixed  at  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  100 
lb.,  it  is  stated  that  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroads  have  tentatively  agreed 
upon  a  charge  of  1  cent  per  100  lb.  as  their  rate  for  this 
service.  Producers  located  on  either  road  will  have  a  more 
equable  freight  rate  under  this  basis. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  first  section  of  the  new  Baltimore 
Bargain  House,  for  which  the  Noel  Construction  Company 
has  the  general  contract.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Joseph 
Evans  Sperry,  architect,  and  call  for  a  12-story  structure, 
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94  X  Ki"  ft.,  of  steel  frame,  briek  and  stone  constrnction. 
The  structural  steel  work,  embracinK  2400  tons,  will  be  fur- 
nished and  erected  by  Dietrich  Brothers.  The  building  will 
be  equipped  with  a  number  of  freight  and  passenger  ele- 
vators and  modern  mechanical  means  for  conveying  mer- 
chandise from  one  portion  to  another.  The  work  of  de- 
molishing present  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  new  one  has 
already  begun. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  harbor  engineer  of 
Baltimore  for  the  extension  and  completion  of  a  system  of 
docks  and  water  front  streets  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  port.  In  addition  to  providing  additional  facilities 
for  water  transportation,  the  develcipment  of  certain  sections 
of  the  harbor  front  is  included  in  the  proposed  plant ;  $10,- 
000,000  would  be  required  for  the  work  contemplated.  The 
Harbor  Board  is  now  preparing  to  construct  one  municipal 
dock  in  South  Baltimore,  the  funds  coming  out  of  a  loan 
authorized  last  year. 

John  D.  Adt  is  very  busy  on  various  types  of  machinery, 
largely,  however,  of  a  special  nature.  Orders  for  elevators 
have  also  been  booked,  including  one  for  the  Pearl  Hominy 
Company  of  this  city.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  demand  the  past  month  for  machinery  and  shop  supplies. 
Tobacco  working  machinery  has  been  in  exceptionally  good 
demand.  All  departments  of  the  plant  are  operating  full 
time  and  in  some  overtime  is  being  made. 

The  members  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  contemplated  industrial  building  for 
light  manufacturing  purposes  are  enthusiastic  in  their  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  first  unit  to  be 
erected  will  occupy  about  16,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground  space  and 
represents  about  half  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  proposed 
plant.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  seven  stories,  of  steel 
frame  and  concrete  construction,  will  be  located,  if  present 
plans  are  successful,  at  Preston  street  and  Clifton  place. 
P.  O.  Keilholtz  is  the  engineer  and  Theodore  W.  Pietch  con- 
sulting architect.  The  building  is  to  be  heated  with  steam 
and  furnished  with  electric  light  and  power  and  gas  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  while  live  steam  will  be  furnished  tenants 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Bids  are  being  asked  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  city  of 
Baltimore,  covering  extensive  paving  and  sewer  work,  as 
well  as  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  general  supplies  for 
various  departments.  The  board  will  receive  bids  until  April 
12  for  a  5-ton  tandem  steam  road  roller  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Improvement,  specifications  for  which  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  city  engineer.  In  connection  with  sani- 
tary contract  No.  65,  bids  will  be  received  by  the  board  for 
furnishing,  building  and  installing  sewage  screens  for  the 
sewage  disposal  works,  specifications  against  which  may  be 
had  from  the  Sewage  Commission,  904  American  Building, 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  sum.  Bids  will  also  be  received 
April  12  for  proposals  for  supplying  ornamental  lamp  posts 
for  the  Department  of  Lamps  and  Lighting,  specifications 
for  which  may  be  had  from  the  superintendent. 

Dietrich  Brothere,  who  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  structural  steel  work  for  the  new  Baltimore  Bargain 
House,  state  that  Bethlehem  shapes  will  figure  largely  in 
the  work.  Several  small  contracts  for  buildings  and  addi- 
tions, ranging  from  50  to  75  tons  of  structural  material,  have 
also  been  recently  booked  by  the  firm.  Dietrich  Brothers  now 
occupy  their  new  office  building  at  Davis  and  Pleasant 
streets,  and  their  new  structural  shop,  now  under  erection, 
is  about  90  per  cent,  completed.  The  necessary  equipment 
is  being  installed  and  the  plant  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
operation  in  the  next  30  days.  A  few  small  tools  remain  to 
be  purchased  to  complete  the  equipment. 

The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  has  taken  a  moderate 
volume  of  new  business  the  past  month,  which  together  with 
the  contracts  already  on  its  books  keeps  the  plant  compara- 
tively busy.  Recent  orders  include  a  small  bridge  for  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  several  buildings  for  the 
Republic  Finance  Company  for  its  new  Portland  cement 
plant  at  Union  Bridge,  Md.,  one  of  which  is  a  packing  house 
requiring  about  300  tons  of  material.  The  structural  work 
for  the  Holt  Building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  be  fabricated  and 
erected,  while  orders  for  several  small  bridges  for  the  Gaute- 
malian  Railway,  in  South  America,  have  also  been  taken. 

The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company  is  exceedingly  busy  in  its 
boiler  and  tank  department.  It  is  also  building  a  qauntity  of 
special  machinery  for  fertilizer  work,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  fish  products.  The  heating 
and  ventilating  engineering  department  is  busy  figuring  on 
plans  for  several  good  sized  propositions.  Among  orders  re- 
ceived in  the  past  few  weeks  was  one  for  500  ft.  of  96-in. 
diameter  %-in.  thick  steel  pipe  from  a  concern  in  Newark. 
N.  J.  Orders  for  a  number  of  boilers  and  tanks  have  also 
been  booked,  while  special  equipment  in  the  way  of  bins  and 
supports  is  being  made  for  the  Republic  Finance  Company 
for  installation  in  the  new  cement  plant  of  the  Tidewater 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 


Milwaukee, 
10  days  for 


The  Northwest 

The  Milwaukee  Steel  Foundry  Company, 
Wis.,  expects  to  break  ground  within  the  next 
the  erection  of  a  concrete  and  steel  building,  80  x  250  ft., 
to  be  used  for  a  foundry  and  office  purposes.  Orders  for 
electrical  equipment  have  been  placed. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Merrill,  Wis.,  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  shoe  factory  for  that  city. 

The  Superior  Water,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Superior, 
Wis.,  is  having  plans  prepared  by  Hazen  &  Whipple,  New 
York  City,  for  an  addition  to  its  pumping  station  to  accom- 
odate a  new  5,000,000-gal.  pump  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Epping  Carpenter  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  company 
also  expects  to  build  a  pure  water  storage  reservoir  this 
summer. 

The  Lakeside  Paper  Company,  recently  incorporated  with 
$125,000  capital  stock,  will  build  its  plant  at  Menasha,  Wis. 
Work  on  the  construction  of  the  plant  is  now  going  forward, 
but  orders  for  only  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  have 
been  placed. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building  at  Racine,  Wis.,  to  cost  $50,000,  and  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Gilbert  Knapp  School. 

The  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  states  that  its  plans  for  improvements  during  the 
current  year  include  the  constniction  of  a  combined  lumber 
shed  and  store  house  for  the  use  of  its  mechanical  depart- 
ment, 88  X  130  ft.,  two  stories,  and  a  combined  store  bouse 
and  forge  shop  for  the  use  of  its  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment, two  stories,  30  x  60  ft.,  of  brick  and  steel  construc- 
tion. These  buildings  will  be  located  on  the  company's  gen- 
eral shop  grounds  at  Snelling  and  University  avenues. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shoe  manufacturers, 
have  under  ocnsideration  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  build- 
ing, plans  for  which  have  not  been  prepared. 

The  City  Council  of  Kadoka,  S,  D.,  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  $60,000  water  works  system. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  3,  1911. 

The  activity  of  the  most  of  March  was  not  so  apparent 
the  past  week,  although  there  was  no  great  slump  in  orders 
and  in  general  business ;  automobile  manufacturers  were  not 
deluged  with  rush  orders,  as  has  been  the  case  most  of  the 
mouth.  A  prominent  motor  car  company  received  one  espe- 
cially large  order  from  a  single  agent,  the  order  amounting 
in  round  figures  to  $100,000.  The  accessory  lines  both  in 
this  city  and  throughout  the  State  are  running  to  full  capac- 
ity, this  industry  having  improved  greatly  since  the  first  of 
the  year. 

The  Gordon  Pagel  Bread  Company  of  this  city  is  under- 
taking the  enlargement,  on  an  important  scale,  of  its  local 
plant.  An  increase  of  $375,000  in  its  capital,  followed  by 
the  placing  of  a  $100,000  loan  with  a  trust  company  of  this 
city,  paves  the  way  for  the  improvements.  A  great  deal  of 
modern  bread  machinery  will  be  purchased. 

Schmied  &  Sismans  Compan.v's  lumber  mill  of  this  city 
suffered  a  $60,000  fire  loss  March  26.  The  planing  mill  was 
completely  destro.ved,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  lumber. 

The  Detroit  United  Railway,  as  a  partial  settlement  to 
the  street  car  controversy,  will  spend  considerable  money  on 
extensions  and  new  equipment.  About  20  miles  of  new  track 
will  be  laid  and  75  new  cars  of  the  pay-as-you-enter  type 
purchased. 

This  city  has  secured  the  Wetmore  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, at  present  located,  in  a  development  way,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  The  company  has  been  considering  the  qualifications  of 
cities  all  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Denver,  and  has  now  de- 
cided on  Detroit  as  the  logical  location.  Its  product  is  a 
springless  adding  machine. 

Johnson  &  Waterstraut,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  manufacturers 
of  combination  coat  and  trouser  bangers,  suffered  the  total 
loss  of  their  plant  April  1.  The  loss  is  partially  covered  by 
insurance. 

Douglas  &  Lomason,  manufacturers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories, have  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
concrete  factory  building.  The  firm  has  outgrown  its  present 
quarters  and  is  moving  to  an  entirely  different  quarter  of 
the  city. 

Baldwin.  Tutbill  &  Bolton.  Grand  Rapids,  furniture 
manufacturers,  have  secured  building  permits  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  three-story  brick  addition  to  their  present 
plant.     The  building  will  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  flooring  mill  of  Mitchell  Bros.,  Jennings,  Mich.,  has 
resumed  operations  after  improvements,  including  four  new 
flooring  machines.     The  company's  business  has  steadily  in- 
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creased  and  more  machines  will  be  added  as'  business  war- 
rants it. 

The  Herriman  Mfg.  Company.  Chicago,  is  seeking  a  suit- 
able location  in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  for  its  machine  shop. 
The  principal  members  have  been  agitating  the  move  for  some 
time,  desiring  to  locate  in  western  Michigan. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  is  projecting  water 
power  development  on  the  Carp  River,  near  Marquette,  that 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  company  is  adopting  elec- 
tricity for  the  operations  of  its  mines  wherever  possible.  A 
new  steel  and  concrete  dam  on  the  Carp  River,  with  the  gen- 
erating plant  at  Marquette,  is  one  project.  It  is  expected  to 
generate  about  7000  hp.  The  plans  will  involve  large  ex- 
penditures. 

The  Ottawa  Leather  Company,  Grand  Haven,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $100.<:mX)  to  $200,000.  It  is 
understood  that  the  increase  is  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  plant.  The  action  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time. 
The  Cadillac  Handle  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  announces 
that  work  will  begin  this  month  on  the  $80,000  worth  of  im- 
provements now  under  contemplation.  The  improvements  in- 
clude a  new  chemical  plant. 

The  Scoffield  Carriage  Company,  Ovid,  Mich.,  is  in  finan- 
cial straits.  The  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  J.  H.  Marshall  and  F.  A.  Robson,  who  will 
act  as  trustees.  The  company's  liabilities  amount  to  about 
$20,000. 

The  Dobbins  Furnace  Company.  Marshall.  Mich.,  has 
changed  hands.  The  interests  of  the  company  have  been 
transferred  to  W.  R.  Simons  of  Battle  Creek  and  G.  W. 
Leedle  of  the  former  city.  The  new  firm  intends  to  make 
considerable  improvements  as  a  first  step. 

The  Farmers  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  and  the 
Saginaw  Milling  Company  both  suffered  a  complete  loss  by 
fire  of  their  plants  March  26.  at  Sandusky,  Mich.  The  latter 
company  will  rebuild  immediately. 

The  Menominee  Machinery  Company,  Menominee,  Mich., 
has  purchased  all  of  the  holdings  of  the  F.  G.  Hood  Company 
of  Pentoge.  The  purchase  includes  the  sawmill,  cooperage 
factory  and  the  planing  mills.  The  property  will  be  dis- 
mantled and  moved  to  Menominee. 

The  Veitengruber  Mill,  Frankenmuth,  Mich.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  week,  with  a  loss  of  $35,000.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  company  will  rebuild. 

The  plant  of  the  W.  R,  Roach  Company,  recently  or- 
ganized at  Scottville,  Mich.,  will  be  equipped  with  five  en- 
gines, each  of  40  hp.,  with  six  pumps  in  connection.  The 
buildings  and  machinery  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$155,000. 

The  Muskegon  Steel  Castings  Company  is  a  new  industry 
for  the  city  of  Muskegon,  Mich.  The  company  has  purchased 
a  site  on  the  lake  front. 

L.  Kiper  &  Sons.  Muskegon,  will  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  products. 

The  Central  Closet  Mfg.  Company,  Holland,  Mich.,  will 
move  its  plant  to  Kokomo,  Ind. 

The  Xon-Explosive  Tank  Company  is  the  namfe  of  a  new 
company  incorporated  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  and  will  locate  its 
plant  in  this  city. 

A  new  automobile  accessory  concern  for  this  city  is  the 
Detroit  Body  Company,  incorporated  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile bodies. 

The  Ayres  Engine  &  Motor  Company,  Trenton,  Mich.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  a  new  name,  to  be  known  as  the  Trenton  Engine  Com- 
pany.    The  capital  stock  is  given  as  $100,000. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $.50,000,  the  American  Hydrostat 
Company  of  this  city  has  filed  articles  of  association.  The 
new  company  will  manufacture  a  patent  hydrostat.  Robert 
Kerby  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  is  president. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch  plant  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Allied  to  the  motor  industry  is  the  new  Michigan  Motor- 
cycle Company,  organized  in  this  city,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  company's  product  will  be  a  low  priced 
motorcycle. 

The  American  Axe  Handle  Company  of  Tower  and  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  inspecting  a  factory  site  at  Hough- 
ton, with  a  view  of  moving  its  plant  at  Tower  to  the  latter 
city.  If  the  move  is  made  the  company  will  be  able  to  run 
the  year  round,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  plenty  of  hard- 
wood, and  will  enlarge  its  plant  accordingly. 

The  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  its 
product,  is  planning  to  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of 
a  finishing  factory.  The  new  building  will  be  a  two-story 
and  basement  structure,  60  x  100  ft. 

Work  soon  will  be  started  on  a  large  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Paper  Company.   Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  new  structure  will  be  a  two-story  building,  100  s  130  ft. 

Flint  has  a  new  industry  in  the  line  of  auto  accessories. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the  Auto  Body  &  Spe- 
cialty Company,  having  incorporated  this  week  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $15,000. 

The  Michigan  Carton  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $400,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  expansion. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  is  planning  to  bond  the  city  for  light- 
ing plant  improvements.  The  programme  includes  the  re- 
building of  the  Silver  Lake  dam  and  the  main  dam  near  the 
power  house.  The  installation  of  more  powerful  machinery 
will  be  necessary  to  care  for  the  added  water  power.  The 
proposed  bond  issue  is  for  $100,000. 

The  Crystal  Sand  &  Gravel  Company  was  organized  this 
week  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,- 
000.  The  company  will  erect  a  large  cement  block  plant  at 
Level  Park,  near  the  city.  Willis  B.  Ballou  is  the  principal 
stockholder. 

Capitalists  are  completing  the  organization  of  an  elec- 
tric railroad  to  run  between  Pentwater  and  Walkerville 
Mich.  Pentwater  has  raised  $20,000  as  a  bonus  fund  Par- 
ticulars are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pentwater  Business  Men's 
Association. 

The  Valley  City  Milling  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
IS  planning  the  erection  of  a  five-story  building,  to  care  for 
the  increase  in  business. 

The  Portland  Mfg.  Company,  Portland,  Mich.,  has  broken 
ground  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  plant,  to 
enable  the  company  to  make  its  own  brass  castings  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  washing  machines. 

The  Duplex  Power  Car  Company,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  is 
considering  the  erection  of  a  new  f^ictorv  building,  but  is 
undecided  whether  it  remain  in  Charlotte  or  seek  a  new  loca- 
tion. The  company  manufacturers  a  four-wheel  drive  com- 
mercial truck,  operated  by  gasoline  power. 


The  South 

LouisvnXE,  Kt.,  April  4,  1911. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chinery market.  Orders  for  ice  machinery,  boilers  and  quar- 
rying equipment  have  been  received  in  larger  volume,  and 
a  good  deal  of  new  work  is  being  figured  on  by  the  manu- 
facturers. A  decision  of  local  courts,  requiring  distilleries 
to  dispose  of  their  waste  in  some  more  sanitary  way  than 
by  allowing  it  to  run  into  near-by  streams,  is  expected  to 
result  in  considerable  purchases  of  drying  machinery  of 
various  kinds  by  many  plants. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  which  has  its  gen- 
eral offices  in  this  city,  has  announced  that  considerable 
improvements  are  to  be  made  in  its  facilities  at  Anniston, 
Ala.  Besides  enlarging  its  roundhouse,  the  road  will  install 
a  large  stationary  boiler. 

The  Louisville  Point  Lumber  Company  is  completing  the 
installation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  conveying  machinery 
made  by  the  JefEery  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
sale  was  made  by  Fred  Wehle  of  Louisville. 

E.  T.  Slider  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Eclipse  Coal  Company,  Louisville,  and  will 
install  elevatmg  machinery  for  handling  coal,  sand  and 
gravel.    The  plant  is  located  at  Campbell  and  Fulton  streets. 

The  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  has  appointed  a  Manufac- 
turers' Committee,  which  is  to  make  an  effort  to  induce  new 
manufacturing  enterprises  to  come  to  Louisville. 

A  block  of  $600,000  of  bonds  of  the  Kentucky  Baectric 
Company  of  Louisville  is  being  sold  in  the  Boston  market. 
The  proceeds  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  company's  new  plant. 

The  Brinly-Hardy  Company,  manufacturer  of  plows  and 
other  farm  implements,  will  make  extensive  improvements 
in  its  plant  at  Preston  and  Main  streets,  Louisville,  It  is 
now  in  the  market  for  a  considerable  amount  of  blacksmith- 
ing  machinery,  as  well  as  drop  hammers,  shears,  &c. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Louisville  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  Lee  Miles, 
Edward  Drummond  of  the  Drummond  Mfg.  Company,  foun- 
drymen;  Philip  Allison  and  H.  B.  Hewett  of  the  Cooper- 
Hewett  Company,  agents  for  a  number  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery manufacturers.  The  project,  which  is  now  in  the 
experimental  stage,  has  in  view  the  manufacture  of  electric 
passenger  and  commercial  automobiles.  Several  have  been 
designed,  and  if  the  cars  prove  as  practical  as  it  is  believed 
they  will,  the  company  will  increase  its  capital  stock  to 
$100,000  and  erect  a  large  plant  in  Louisville. 

The  Bray  Clothing  Company.  Louisville,  has  purchased 
the  buildings  of  the  old  Kentucky  Woolen  Mills  at  Frank- 
fort and  Story  avenues,  and  will  occupy  them  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  company  intends  greatly  to  enlarge  its 
capacity,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  special  machinery 
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requiiod  for  clothing  manufacture  but  also  by  the  installa- 
tion of  considerable  power  equipment,  including  boilers  and 
engines. 

The  C.  E.  Zieglor  Tobacco  Company.  Louisville,  has  been 
incorporated  with  .*  1  ."ii >,( kX)  caiiital  stock.  Tlie  liusiuess  has 
been  operated  heretofore  without  Iucoii)oration.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  a  new  plant  to  cost  $3">.tH)(».  W.  D.  Col- 
lins of  Louisville,  W.  A.  Bradford  of  Ft.  Thomas,  Ivy.,  and 
I>.  C.  Collins  of  Cincinnati  are  among  those  connected  with 
the  company. 

The  Southern  Veneer  Mfg.  Compauy,  Louisville,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  JS.'i.tXH)  to  $."i<X0<)(1.  No  new 
equipment  will  be  required,  as  the  compauy  is  now  operating 
a  plant  which  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  following  a  fire  last 
fall. 

The  University  of  Louisville  is  equipping  a  department 
of  electrical  engineering.  Most  of  the  equipment  for  the  de- 
partment, which  will  begin  operations  next  fall,  has  beeu 
ordered. 

Corbin,  Ky.,  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  water  works.  AV.  M.  Steele,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  town,  is  now  inspecting  the  plants  01 
other  cities. 

The  Empire  Coal  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Hopkinsville,  Ky..  by  W.  T..  A.  V.  and  X.  >I.  Rutland,  and 
mines  at  Empire  have  been  leased  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
Extensive  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  equipment  of 
ihe  mines.     W.  T.  Rutland  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Kentucky-Panama  Coal  Company  has  been  organized 
^vith  $1,000,000  capital  stock  by  Inkerman  Bailey,  Sr..  of 
00  Broadwa.v.  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  coal 
land  in  Hopkins  and  Muhleuburg  counties  in  western  Ken- 
tucky. The  purchase  of  electrically  operated  mining  ma- 
chinery, involving  an  e'xpeuditure  of  .$loO,<XX>,  is  contem- 
plated. Those  connected  with  the  compauy  assert  that  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  enable  Kentucky  coal  to 
be  transported  to  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  at  little  ex- 
pense. 

The  Kentucky  Barytes  Company,  Nicholasville.  Ky.,  has 
filed  amended  articles  of  incorporation,  increasing  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $6000  to  $1,000,000. 

Formal  transfer  of  the  properties  of  the  Somerset  Water. 
Light  &  Traction  Company.  Somerset,  Ky.,  has  been  made 
to  the  United  Water,  Light  &  Traction  Company,  which 
purchased  them  at  a  sale  held  to  wind  up  a  receivership. 
Extensive  improvements,  including  the  addition  of  much  new- 
equipment  in  the  power  house,  are  to  be  made.  O.  H.  Wad- 
dle is  president,  and  J.  L.  Waddle  manager  of  the  new  com- 
pany. 

The  Nortonville  Traction  Company.  Nortonville.  Ky.. 
has  been  chartered  with  $l(X).0tXI  capital  stock.  The  in- 
corporators are  Frank  E.  Mohr  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Frank 
G.  Hoge,  Nortonville.  and  T.  F.  Callard.  Hopkinsville,  Pa. 
The  Eagle  Casting  Company,  Winchester.  Ky.,  has  filed 
amended  articles  of  incorporation  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $30,000  to  $00,0tXX  The  company  has  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  engines. 

The  Southern  Onyx  Company  of  Delaware  is  reported  to 
have  closed  a  deal  for  a  large  tract  of  onyx  land  in  Barren 
Count?-,  near  Glasgow.  Ky.,  and  is  planning  operations  on  a 
large  scale. 

Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Memphis.  Teim.,  have  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  asking  the  State  Legislature  to  authorize  .-i 
bond  issue  of  sufficient  amount  to  enable  a  municipal  light- 
ing plant  to  be  constructed.  The  amoimt  is  not  definitely 
stated.  Officials  of  the  city  have  been  inspecting  municipal 
lighting  plants  in  other  towns  through  the  North  and  West. 
Electrical  equipment  is  w-anted  by  Jackson,  Tenn..  bids 
now-  being  received  for  a  2.50-hp.  engine,  a  generator  and  a 
switchboard.  T.  II.  Hartmus  is  secretary  of  the  Municipal 
Board. 

N.  A.  Morelock  of  Limestone.  Tenn..  is  asking  for  prices 
on  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Crushers, 
grinders,  burners.  &c..  are  wanted. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Company.  30S  West  Jackson  ave- 
nue. Knoxville,  Tenn..  is  in  the  market  for  a  40-hp.  center 
crank  stationary  engine,  and  a  .50-hp.  locomotive  boiler. 
new  or  second-hand. 

J.  A.  Wilson  has  taken  over  the  control  of  the  Sparta 
Water  Company.  Sparta,  Tenn.,  and  is  planning  improve- 
ments. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
providing  for  a  bond  issue  for  water  works  purposes  by 
Arlington. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature  author- 
izes Bristol  to  issue  water  works  bonds. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn..  will  construct  a  street  railway  s.vstem 
if  bonds  for  that  purpose  are  authorized  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Nashville  Industrial  Bureau.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
raising  a  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  new 
enterprises  to  that  city. 


The  improveriients  to  be  made  by  the  Augusta  Railway  & 
Electric  Company  and  the  Augusla-.\iken  Railway  Com- 
pany, Augusta,  Ga.,  involve  tlie  installation  of  two  2.")0<)-kw. 
steam  turl)ines,  a  7'j-mile  transmission  system  to  Clear- 
water, S.  C,  where  a  ."iiKj-kw.  motor  generator  set  will  be 
installed,  and  the  installation  of  a  300-kw.  generator  set 
near   Aiken. 

The  Waddell-Williams  Company.  Rhoda,  La.,  will  es- 
tablish a  sawmill  and  box  factory.  The  details  of  the  plants 
have  not  been  completed. 

The  Mobile  Stove  &  Pulley  Works,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will 
rebuild  and  enlarge  its  main  foundry  building,  recently 
burned. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  ir  is 
reported,  will  erect  an  implement  plant  at  Bessemer,  Ala., 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  is  stated  that  a  10-acre  site  has 
also  been  secured. 

The  Franchise  of  the  Decatur  Light,  Power  &  Fuel  Com- 
pany. Decatur,  Ala.,  recently  expired  and  has  not  been  re- 
newed. It  is  reported  that  the  City  Council  is  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  a  municipal  plant. 

A  lighting  plant  may  be  installed  in  the  capitol  building 
at  Jackson.  Miss.     Address  Governor  Noel. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Pen- 
itentiary have  returned  from  Angola,  La.,  where  they  went 
to  locate  the  new  $35<->.<J<X)  sugar  refinery,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  locate  the  plant  near  the  lake. 

The  success  which  attended  the  recent  test  at  a  New 
Orleans  dock  of  an  unloading  machine  or  conveyor,  built  for 
the  Success  Pressed  Steel  Slat  Conveyor  Company,  has  in- 
duced the  company  to  take  steps  toward  establishing  a  fac- 
tory at  New  Orleans  to  manufacture  the  machines  for  gen- 
eral  use. 

The  plant  of  the  Tremont  Lumber  Company  at  Eros, 
La.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  27,  causing  a  loss  of 
$.500,000.     It  is  expected  that  the  mill  will  be  rebuilt. 

Q.  D.  Sauls,  formerly  of  Norfield,  Miss.,  has  located  at 
Tyleriown.  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  a  lumb-»r 
manufacturing  plant. 

A  petition  has  been  made  to  the  State  Legislature  by  the 
city  of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  for  authority  to  issue  $20,000  bonds 
for  lighting  purpose.s.  It  is  understood  that  Commissioner 
Henry  Grigsby  and  his  associates  have  in  view  the  building 
of  a  modem  electric  light  plant,  as  the  present  plant  is  over- 
loaded and  somewhat  out  of  date. 


Texas 

AUSTI.X,  Texas.  April  1,  1911. 

Reports  of  bountiful  rains  continue  to  come  from  dififerent 
parts  of  the  State,  still  further  brightening  the  crop  pros- 
pects. Wonderful  activity  is  noted  in  all  lines  of  industry 
and  machinery  men  are  in  good  spirits  over  the  general  situa- 
tion. The  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Mexico 
are  more  encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles  in  that  country  began,  and  it  is  expected 
that  with  the  bringing  about  of  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
urbed  conditions  there  will  be  a  resumption  of  activity  in  the 
mines  and  industries  generally.  Tentative  plans  for  many 
important  municipal  improvements  are  being  held  in  abey- 
ance pending  the  restoration  of  order  in  that  republic. 

The  Hygeia  Mineral  Water  Company  will  install  a  bot- 
tling works  at  Southerland  Springs.  It  was  recently  or- 
ganized w-ith  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  the  incorporators 
being  W.  E.  Nelson  and  H.  P.  Nelson  of  San  Antonio,  and 
.ludson  Hume  of  Southerland  Springs. 

P.  L.  Downs  of  Temple,  who  is  the  principal  owner  of 
the  old  gas  plant  at  that  place,  which  was  closed  down 
several  years,  has  advised  the  City  Council  that  he  has 
about  concluded  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  and  distributing  s.vstem  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  municipal  lighting  system  of  Llano  is  to  be  extended, 
and  other  improvements  will  be  made  to  the  plant. 

The  Business  Men's  Club  of  Waco,  through  President  H. 
H.  Shear  and  other  members,  is  negotiating  with  a  syndicate 
of  men  with  the  view  of  constructing  an  interurban  electric 
railway  between  Waco  and  Cleburne,  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles. 

The  Barstow  Irrigation  Company,  Barstow.  will  construct 
a  large  water  storage  reservoir  and  make  other  improvements 
to  its  system  of  irrigation  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Beaumont  Water  Works  Company.  Beaumont,  has 
under  consideration  the  installation  of  improvements  that 
will  serve  to  eliminate  the  salt  water  that  enters  the  dis- 
tributing system  from  the  river  from  which  the  supply  is 
obtained  during  periods  of  drought.  J.  E.  Gibson,  a  water 
works  expert  of  Philadelphia,  is  making  an  investigation  with 
that  end  in  view. 
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W.  C.  Hunt  of  Alviu  and  assot'iates  have  been  granted 
a  franchise  for  the  construction  of  water  works  system  for 
that  town.  The  distrilinting  system  will  extend  all  through 
the  business  and  residence  portions  of  the  town.  The  pro- 
posed improvement  will  cost  about  |25,0tlCl. 

An  electrically  operated  cotton  gin  will  be  installed  at 
Brenham  by  William  Seidel. 

The  Uvalde  Electric  Light  Company  will  install  a  gaso- 
line engine  and  will  furnish  a  day  power  current  for  its 
patrons  in  Uvalde. 

S.  M.  Swen-son  &  Sons  will  install  a  large  irrigation 
pumping  plaut  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  River,  three 
miles  below  Lenders.  If  this  plant  proves  the  success  that 
is  expected  the  firm  will  install  several  other  pumping  plants 
at  points  on  the  Brazo.s  River  to  irrigate  its  lands. 

G.  A.  Morris  and  T.  S.  Jackson  will  rebuild  their  ice 
plant  at  Roswell,  N.  il.,  that  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Guanajuato  Light  &  Power  Company  is  constructing 
about  9  miles  of  transmission  line  west  from  Silao,  Mexico, 
to  Juariehos,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  large  electric 
pumping  plant  to  irrigate  lands  in  that  section.  The  company 
is  also  building  another  line  three  miles  long  from  Silao 
to  Charcos  for  the  same  purpose.  The  company  recently 
installed  four  pumps  at  the  Nopales  hacienda.  The  com- 
pany's general  offices  are  at  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

The  capacity  of  the  Denison  Ice  Company's  ice  plant  at 
Denison,  has  been  increased  to  KK)  tons  daily.  It  recently 
added  two  150-hp.  boilei-s  to  its  plant. 

An  electric  light  and  ice  plant  will  be  installed  at  Alto 
by  L.  S.  Atkins  of  Center.  The  ice  plant  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  10  tons. 

An  electric  light  plaut  will  be  installed  at  Francis,  Okla., 
by  the  City  Council. 

A  cement  brick  plant  will  be  erected  at  Roswell,  N.  M., 
by  C.  M.  Allison. 

A  creamery  will  be  installed  at  Decatur  by  a  company 
that  is  being  organized  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

A  gas  lighting  system  will  be  installed  at  Sunset  by  the 
Lone  Star  Gas  Company. 

The  installation  of  a  new  ice  plant  by  Wilkins  &  Good- 
low,  at  Mount  Vernon,  will  soon  'oe  finished. 

An  electric  light  plant  and  water  works  system  will  be 
installed  at  Boswell,  Okla.,  $35,000  of  bonds  having  been 
voted  recently  for  the  purpose. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  out  of 
hardwood  timber  will  be  erected  at  Longview  by  the  Long- 
view  Hardwood  Specialty  Company.  About  $100,000  will 
be  invested  in  the  plant. 

A  water  works  plant  and  distributing  system  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Dawson  by  J.  F.  Williams. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Tips  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany. Austin,  has  been  increased  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  to 
provide  for  enlargements  and  improvements  to  the  plant. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Hill.sboro  is  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  an  interurban  electric  railway  between  Dallas 
and  that  place. 

A  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wax  from  the 
candelilla  weed  that  grows  wild  in  the  upper  border  region 
of  Texas,  is  to  be  established  at  McKinney  Springs,  Brewster 
county,  by  Oscar  Pacius  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  associates. 
The  City  Council  of  Brownsville  has  under  consideration 
the  application  made  by  the  Brownsville  &  Gulf  Railway 
Company  for  a  franchise  to  extend  its  line  through  that  place 
and  to  operate  motor  cars  over  it.  The  existing  road  is  to 
be  rehabilitated  and  place  in  fir.st  class  condition. 

The  Wisconsin  Sugar  Company.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has 
under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  beet  sugar  factory 
at  Bronwsville  or  some  other  point  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  R.  G.  Wagner,  president  of  the  company, 
recently  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  situation  with 
this  object  in  view. 

The  Weisenborn  Mfg.  Company,  which  is  to  establish  a 
factory  near  Houston  for  the  manufacture  of  woven  wire, 
will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  its  foundry  and  machine  shop 
buildings. 

An  interurban  electric  railway  will  be  constructed  by  the 
San  Leon  Terminal  Railway  Company,  Houston,  from  San 
Leon  to  Dickinson,  about  eight  miles. 

The  Puebla  Light  &  Power  Company,  Puebla,  Mexico, 
will  install  a  large  hydro-electric  plant  at  Tuxpango,  and 
construct  electric  power  transmission  lines  to  Puebla  and 
other  towns  of  that  section.  It  is  stated  that  about  $6,000,- 
000  will  be  invested  in  the  enterprise.  Lord  Cowdray,  Lon- 
don. Eng..  is  largely  interested  in  the  company. 

Allen  &  Price,.  Washington,  Ind.,  have  bought  a  site  at 
Gonzales,  Texas,  and  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  bridge  material  and  road  machinery.  Work  will  begin 
at  once. 

The  Rock  Drill  Machinery  Company.  El  Paso,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  W.  H.  Leonard  and  D.  B.  Turner. 


The  Walter  Box  Company,  Georgetown,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Gin  &  Warehouse  Company,  Gluey, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $14,000.  The 
incorporators  are  C.  W.  Junker,  W.  H.  Rothwell  and  others. 
♦-•-• 

Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Oke.,  March  29,  1911. 

Local  merchants  are  receiving  a  very  satisfactory  volume 
of  business  in  general  machine  shop  equipment,  but  orders 
for  tools  of  large  size  are  the  exception.  Foundry  business 
is  only  moderately  active.  The  market  for  general  ma- 
chinery throughout  Oregon  and  Washington  is  in  very  satis- 
factory condition,  with  numerous  inquiries  for  power  and 
water  works  equipment,  electrical  machinery,  &c.  The  move- 
ment of  mining  machiner.v  and  supplies  to  Alaska  is  un- 
usually heavy  this  season,  and  numerous  orders  are  coming 
out  for  stamp  mills,  c&c.  for  mines  in  that  district.  The 
movement  of  woodworking  machinery  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington is  about  normal  for  this  season,  but  the  demand  for 
logging  equipment  is  hardly  up  to  expectations,  as  operations 
in  this  district  are  being  resumed  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
last  spring.  The  general  opening  of  the  logging  camps  i-< 
considerably  later  than  usual. 

B.  F.  Yates,  of  the  Berlin  Machine  Works,  Beloit,  Wis., 
has  been  visiting  the  cities  of  the  north  Pacific  Coast,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  is 
contemplated  by  this  house. 

Bell,  Williams  &  Co.  have  purchased  a  site  at  Thirty- 
third  and  Halsey  streets  on  which  they  propose  to  erect  a 
machine  shop. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works  is  erecting  a  concrete 
foundry  building,  to  be  occupied  by  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge 
&  Dredging  Company,  at  Eighth  avenue.  South  and  Con- 
necticut streets,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Washington  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  recently  organ- 
ized at  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  promoting  a  project  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  iron  ore  deposit  near  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

H.  V.  Gates  &  Son  are  planning  to  install  a  shop  at 
Hillsboro,  Ore.,  for  the  manufacture  of  riveted  pipe  and 
water   works   supplies. 

The  town  of  Medford,  Ore.,  has  ordered  two  rock 
crushers  of  12  tons  per  hour  capacity  from  the  Beach  Mfg. 
Company,  Portland. 

The  city  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  num- 
ber of  laundry  machines. 

A  lively  inquiry  is  now  coming  out  for  road  machiner.v 
in  preparation  for  improvements  to  be  carried  out  this 
summer  by  many  counties  and  towns  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Washington  County,  Ore.,  has  ordered  a  steam 
roller,  and  the  town  of  Dallas,  Ore.,  is  taking  figures  on  a 
scraper. 

i'he  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  has  placed  an 
order  for  refrigerating  machinery  with  Bell  &  Wildman  of 
this  city. 

The  Jones  Market,  this  city,  is  installing  a  15-ton  motor- 
driven  refrigerating  plaut  made  by  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco.  A  5-ton  marine  type  refrigerating  machine 
of  the  same  make  is  being  installed  in  the  steamer  Northland 
of  the  Northland  Steamship  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

An  order  has  heeu  issued  by  the  Oregon  Labor  Commis- 
sioner to  compel  the  installation  of  blower  sawdust  collect- 
ing systems  in  planing  mills  all  over  the  State. 

The  North  Bend  Lumber  Company,  North  Bend,  Ore., 
is  planning  to  install  a  new  band  saw  and  log  carriage. 

The  Husum  Lumber  Company,  Husum,  Wash.,  is  pre- 
paring to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  mill  by  the  addition  of 
new  machinery. 

The  Morrison  Mill  Company  has  taken  an  option  on  a  site 
at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  where  it  propo.ses  to  erect  a  large  bos 
shook  mill. 

John  Snyder  of  the  Tacoma  Fir  Door  Company  has 
secured  a  large  tract  on  the  Bay  Island  channel,  near  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  on  which  he  intends  to  erect  a  saw  and  plan- 
ing mill  and  lighting  plant. 

The  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Oregon  City,  Ore., 
has  installed  a  new  water  wheel. 

The  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Company  of  this  city  has 
bought  out  the  Hood  River  Power  &  Light  Company  and  the 
Husum  Power  Company,  with  plants  at  Hood  River.  Ore., 
and  White  Salmon,  Wash.,  and  announces  that  a  material 
increase  will  be  made  in  the  equipment  of  both  plants,  as 
well  as  in  the  transmission  system. 

W.  D.  Collins,  who  is  operating  the  Venicia  mine  near 
Lewiston,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  install  a  gasoline  hoist. 

The  Golden  Rod  Milling  Company  has  taken  over  the 
business  of  the  Acme  Mills  Company  of  this  city,  and  will 
rebuild  and  enlarge  the  flour  mill  which  has  been  operated 
by  the  latter. 
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The  town  of  Wenatchee.  Wa^h.,  is  considering  the  in- 
stallation of  a  laise  pumping  plant  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Bids  will  be  taken  April  7  for  machinery  for  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  Broadway  High  School,  Seattle, 
Wash.  ^,    .     _  „ 

The  Twin  Falls  Mill  &  Elevator  Company.  1  win  Falls, 
Idaho,  announces  its  intention  to  erect  a  flour  mill  adjoining 
Its  grain  elevator. 

The  Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  taken  a  Government  contract  for  six  large  centrifugal 
pumps  for  the  Salt  River  Irrigation  Project. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  let  a  contract  for  two  turbine  water  wheels  to  the 
Morgan  Smith  Company,  York.  Pa.,  at  $16,590.  and  for 
generators  and  transformers  to  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  $30,000.  „.     ,       . 

The  Broadview  Dairy  Company.  Spokaiie,  \\  ash.,  is 
erecting  a  new  dairy  and  ice  cream  plant  m  which  ma- 
chinery will  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  about  $l.".tH)0. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  three  large  generators  for 
the  Rogue  River  Electric  Company  at  Prospect,  Ore. 

The  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has 
taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Johnson  Tractor  Company's 
plant,  with  the  intention  of  manufacturing  traction  engines. 
The  machine  work  will  be  done  at  the  large  plant  of  the 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  at  Sunnyvale,  Cal..  the  Johnson 
shop  being  used  as  an  assembling  plant.  F.  D.  Calkins  will 
have  charge  of  the  traction  engine  department. 


Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April,  1,  1911. 
Trade  has  been  affected  by  the  backwardness  of  the 
weather,  which  at  the  end  of  March  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  promising  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  In  one  way  this  backwardness  has  been  of 
some  advantage.  While  it  causes  delay  in  the  beginning  of 
construction  operations,  and  in  the  opening  of  navigation,  it 
gives  manufacturers  working  on  orders  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment a  chance  to  catch  up.  It  is  expected  that  buyers  will 
become  impatient  for  delivery  on  spring  account  as  soon  as 
fine  weather  sets  in.  The  idea  is  getting  into  the  minds  of 
business  men  that  political  conditions  may  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  state  of  trade  than  they  have  been  doing  up  to 
the  present.  The  possibility  that  a  general  election  may  be 
sprung  on  the  country  is  not  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  men 
in  commercial  life.  If  the  Opposition  should  endeavor  to 
block  the  reciprocity  agreement  by  obstructing  in  supply,  as 
was  thought  probable,  the  Government  would  be  forced  to  go 
to  the  countrv.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in  business  be- 
cause of  the  reciprocity  question,  but  on  the  whole,  trade  is 
flourishing.  .,_      .      , 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Westinghouse 
Company,  Hamilton.  Out.,  it  was  stated  that  the  increase  of 
business  would  call  for  extensive  additions  to  plant. 

Building  operations  will  be  begun  on  the  works  of  Steel 
&  Radiation,  Ltd.,  at  St.  Catharines.  Ont..  as  soon  as  the 
structural  steel  can  be  got  on  the  ground.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  $100,000. 

The  Moncton  Tramways,  Electricity  &  Gas  Company, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  taken  over  the  municipal  lighting  plant 
of  that  city. 

The  Ontario  Government  loan  of  $5,000,000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
and  for  further  hydro-electric  science,  will  be  floated  in  Eng- 
land. 
■  The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Peterborough, 
^  Ont,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 

The  Kootenav  Jam  Company  will  build  a  factory  to  cost 
$50,000  at  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  Chowdate  machinery, 
made  in  Germany,  will  also  be  installed. 

This  summer  the  city  of  Ottawa  will  spend  about  $200,- 
000  on  sewer  construction.  Twice  that  sum  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Municipal  Council  for  the  purpose,  but  the  re- 
mainder will  not  be  used  till  next  year. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Montreal,  will 
call  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
bridge,  500  ft.  long,  at  Graham  station. 

Ottawa's  plans  for  commercial  building  this  year  are  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Winnipeg  Steel  Granary 
&  Culvert  Company,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100.0<X).  It  will  manufacture  corrugated  steel  products 
of  all  kinds. 

The  Winnipeg  plant  of  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company  is 
now  in  operation. 

Contracts  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  plant  at 
Kakebeka   Falls   have   been   awarded   by   the   Kaministiquia 


Power  Company,  Fort  William,  to  the  John  Inglis  Company, 
Toronto,  for  the  penstock ;  to  J.  M.  Voith.  for  the  water- 
wheels  ;  to  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Peter- 
borough, Ont..  for  the  electrical  equipment;  to  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada,  for  the  wire.     Estimated  cost  $200,000. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company.  Hamilton,  Ont., 
has  the  contract  to  install  a  municipal  lighting  plant  at  Sher- 
brooke.  Que. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Espanola, 
Out.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  two  164-in.  paper  machines 
to  Pusey  &  Jones,  Wilmington,  Del.  The  machines  will  have 
a  capacity  of  00  tons  per  day  eaclj.  To  the  Watrous  Engine 
Works  Company,  Brantford,  Ont.,  it  gave  a  contract  for 
eight  beatei-s.  The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  gets  the  contract  for  the  generator,  and  the 
Robb  Engineering  Company.  Amherst,  N.  S.,  gets  the  con- 
tract for  the  boilers. 

.1.  M.  Winters  is  negotiating  with  the  municipality  of 
Tilbury,  Ont.,  for  terms  for  the  opening  of  an  industry  in 
the  town  to  manufacture  gasoline  engines.  -' 

The  National  Manufacturing  Company,  Brockville,  Ont., 
which  makes  cream  separators,  scales,  stoves  and  ranges,  ia 
arranging  for  a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  American   Concentration   Company,   Joplin,  Mo.,  is  . 
building  a  $75,000  concentration  plant  for  the  Canada  Iron 
Corporation,  in  connection  with  the  latter's  Tarbrook  mines. 

The  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal  have  approved 
plans  for  the  construction  of  grain  elevators,  railroad  sid- 
ings, and  other  improvements  at  the  port  of  Montreal,  to 
cost  $2,500,000.  The  work  is  to  be  done  as  far  as  possible 
this  season. 

Proposals  for  the  construction  of  a  large  plant  to  manu- 
facture asbestos  products  are  being  made  to  the  city  of 
London,  Ont.  A  plant  employing  300  hands  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  is  credited  with 
plans  at  Fort  William  that  will  call  for  an  outlay  there  of 
$6,000,000  this  year.  The  improvements  will  include  a 
new  coal  dock,  wharf,  coal  handling  plant,  a  landing  dock 
for  steel,  a  cleaning  elevator,  and  other  works. 

From  the  M.  Rumley  Company.  La  Porte,  Ind.,  a  ship- 
ment of  35  carloads  of  oil-pull  tractor  engines  was  received 
at  Regina,  Sask.,  this  week.  This  is  the  third  shipment  the 
company  has  made  to  the  Canadian  West  this  season. 
Regina  is  its  headquarters  in  the  Canadian  West. 

Nearly  .$4,000,000  was  transferred  from  London,  Eng., 
some  days  ago  to  the  head  ofBce  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
to  meet  payments  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  for  the  taking  over  by 
that  new  corporation  of  the  Montreal  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Welland,  Ont. 

Three  hundred  gasoline  plowing  outfits  have  been  booked 
by  one  implement  company  in  Battleford,  Sask.,  this  season. 
The  high  prices  of  horses  are  given  as  the  reason  for  this 
development. 

The  Acme  Electrical  Appliance  Company,  capital  stock 
$300,000,  has  been  incorporated  under  Ontario  laws.  The 
head  office  is  to  be  in  Brantford. 

The  Page-Hersey  Iron,  Tube  &  Lead  Company,  Welland,  t, 
Ont.,  has  awarded  the  contract  to  David  Dick  &  Sons.  Ltd., 
of  that  city,  for  the  construction  of  its  new  plant  there  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  Canadian  Automatic  Transportation  ^ 
Company,  Welland,  has  also  placed  the  contract  with  the 
same  construction  company  for  the  erection  of  its  plant  to 
cost  $25,000. 

The  Welland  Machine  &  Foundries  Company,  Ltd.,  Well-V 
and,  Ont.,  has  been  granted  a  charter  and  will  build  a  man- 
ufacturing  plant   at   once.      The    capital    stock    is   $40,000. 
Among  the   directors  are  David  Ross,   John   M.   Crow  and 
Ernest  L.  Garner,  of  Welland. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  3,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  April  25  for  furnishing 
and  erecting  two  traveling  cranes,  schedule  345S.  and  one 
radial  drill,  two  engine  lathes,  one  boring  and  drilling  ma- 
chine, one  boring  and  turning  mill,  schedule  34.59. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  April  29  for  furnishing 
and  installing  in  the  power  plant  at  the  Fnited  States  naval 
station.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  six  450-hp.  water  tube 
boilers,  equipped  with  oil  burning  apparatus,  super  heaters, 
flue  and  stack. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
open  bids  April  7  for  the  installation  of  boilers  and  con- 
nections complete  at  the  Industrial  Home  School,  Washing- 
ton, and  for  the  installation  of  two  l(X»-hp.  Economic  boilers 
at  tlie  workhouse  site.  Occoquan.  Va. 

The  purchasing  officer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  will  open  bids  May  27,  under  Canal  cir- 
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cular  627,  for  furnishing  miter  gate  moving  machines,  miter 
forcing  machines  and  electric  motors  for  the  lock  gates. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Washington,  will  open  bids  April  13  for  fur- 
nishing electrical  apparatus  and  hydraulic  turbines  for 
Truckee-Carsou  project,  Nev.  Particulars  can  be  had 
from  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  605  Federal 
Building,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  United  States  Engineers'  office,  Oswego,  N.  ¥.,  wil! 
open  bids  April  24  for  dredging  machinery  for  dipper  dredge. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Washington,  opened  bids 
March  22,  for  furnishing  one  medium  steel  cutter  complete, 
cast  steel,  as  follows :  Baldt  Steel  Company.  Xew  Castle, 
Del.,  $575 ;  Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
$245.25;  Penn  Steel  Casting  &  Machine  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.,  S830 ;  J.  F.  Pennell,  New  York,  16.5  cents  per  pound ; 
Rosedale  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
15.9  cents  per  pound ;  Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
$560. 


Trade  Publications 


Valves  and  Fittings. — The  Ohio  Brass  Company.  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  Catalogue  H.  Size,  6  x  9  in. ;  pages,  56.  Calls  at- 
tention to  an  extensive  line  of  valves  and  steam  specialties. 
Included  in  the  former  are  radiator  valves,  pressure  regulating 
valves  and  globe,  angle  and  check  valves.  .\11  of  the  lines 
covered  are  illustrated  and  numerous  sectional  views  are  in- 
cluded to  show  the  construction. 

Grinding  Machines. — Landis  Tool  Company,  Waynesboro. 
Pa.  Catalogue.  Illustrates  and  describes  the  various  grinding 
machines  built  by  this  company.  These  include  universal  and 
plain  grinders,  self-contained  plain  grinders,  internal  grinders 
and  a  machine  for  grinding  cranks.  The  special  features  of  the 
Landis  line  are  first  discussed,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
various  classes  of  work  for  which  the  different  machines  are 
adapted.  Next  in  order  comes  the  description  of  the  different 
machines,  including  the  No.  3  universal  grinder,  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age  July  21,  1910,  arid  the  16  x  72  in.  plain  self- 
contained  machine,  an  illustrated  description  of  which  ap- 
peared In  The  Iron  Age  April  21,  1910.  Instructions  on  the 
care  and  the  use  of  the  machines  are  given,  followed  by  a  table 
of  allowances  for  grinding  and  views  of  the  different  shapes  of 
wheels  furnished. 

Electric  Lighting. — Holophane  Company,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Loose  leaf  catalogue  sheets.  Call  attention  to  a  number  of  new 
globes  which  have  been  brought  out.  Data  on  the  derivation 
of  Illumination  curves  from  printed  tables  and  from  the  foot- 
candle  curve  are  given,  as  well  as  information  on  various  illumi- 
nation calculations. 

Mining  I..oeomotives — Milwaukee  Locomotive  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis.  Bulletin  No.  101.  Treats  of  gas  driven 
locomotives  for  mines,  tunnels,  contractors'  service,  lumber 
yards,  industrial  plants  and  railroads  and  brick  and  cement 
works.  The  various  styles  of  locomotives  are  illustrated  and 
there  are  a  number  of  views  showing  the  different  parts  and 
installations. 

Punch  and  Shear, — Little  Giant  Punch  &  Shear  Company. 
Sparta,  111.  Folder.  Relates  to  the  Little  Giant  combined 
punch  and  shear  for  hand  operation  The  machine  is  lUnstrated, 
and  the  description  of  the  various  parts  is  placed  around  the 
engraving  with  arrows  showing  the  location  of  the  part  re- 
ferred to. 

Reflllable  Cartridge  Fuse  Shell — A.  F.  Daum  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Booklet  No.  14.  Shows  several  types  of 
the  Daum  refillable  Inclosed  fuse  shells,  gives  prices  and  contains 
Instruction!  for  ordering. 

Hnltlple  Strainers — The  Lagonda  Mfg.  Company,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.  Bulletin  E.  Concerned  with  the  Lagondn-Enterprlse 
multiple  strainers  for  removing  suspended  matter  from  boiler 
feed  and  condenser  circulating  water.  The  special  features  of 
these  strainers,  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  2  to  48 
In.,  are  that  the  effective  strainina  area  is  from  two  and  a  half 
to  ill  times  larger  than  that  of  the  pipe,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  clean  separate  compartments  of  the  strainer  without  inter- 
rupting the  flow  through  the  others. 

Polyphase  Induction  Motors Crocker-Wheeler  Com- 
pany, Ampere,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  126,  superseding  No.  115. 
Discusses  the  design  of  a  line  of  polyphase  induction  constant 
speed  motors  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  V2  to  250 
hp.  The  special  advantages  of  these  motors  are  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  the  possibility  of  using  them  in  connec- 
tion with  a  high  tension  transmission  system,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  power  and  the  absence  of  sliding  contacts,  which  elimin- 
ates sparking  and  enables  them  to  be  used  In  textile  mills, 
wood-working  plants  and  other  places  where  a  small  spark  might 
cause  an  explosion  or  conflagration.  Illustrations  show  the  de- 
tails of  the  construction  of  the  motors,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Interesting  epplicatlons  of  them. 

Engines. — Murray  Iron  Works  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Catalogue  No.  65.  Size,  3^4  x  5V_.  in.  :  pages.  84.  Contains  Illus- 
trations and  descriptive  matter  concerning  the  Corliss  engines 


built  by  tills  company  and  their  various  parts.  Space  is  also 
given  to  other  products,  such  as  air  compressors,  pumping  engines  ; 
tubular,  water  tube  and  Internal  furnace  boilers  and  feed 
water  heaters.  An  illu.strated  description  of  a  cross  compound 
Corliss  engine  built  by  this  company  for  the  mechanical  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Nebraska  appeared  in  The  Inn  Age 
December  23.   1909. 

Arc  Lamps Radio  Reflector  Company,  352  West  Thir- 
teenth street.  New  York  City.  Folder.  Calls  attention  to  the 
Radio  high  efficiency  electric  arc  lamp  which  Is  especially  de- 
signed for  lighting  industrial  plants.  The  special  features  of 
the  lamp  are  a  large  amount  of  light  on  a  small  current  con- 
sumption and  long  life. 

Pneumatic  Tools. — independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Thor  Building,  Chicago,  111.  Circular  N.  Describes  the  Thor  air 
tools  and  appliances,  contains  tables  of  capacities  and  shows 
several  in  use.  The  various  tools  illustrated  Include  piston  air 
drills,  a  reversible  wood  boring  machine,  breast  and  screw  feed 
drills,  pneumatic  hammers  for  chipping,  caulking  and  riveting; 
yoke  riveters,  a  grinding  machine  and  a  close-quarter  drill  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  May  28,  1908. 

Motor  Drl-ve  fop  Metal  Working  Machinery, — Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  T.  Bulletin  No.  4815, 
superseding  No.  4548.  Shows  a  few  of  the  numerous  methods 
of  applying  either  alternating  or  direct  current  motor  drive  to 
metal  working  machinery.  The  special  features  of  this  drive 
include  increased  production,  economical  power  consumption,  easy 
control  and  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  tools.  The  illustra- 
tions show  the  various  t.vpes  of  motors  used  together  with  the 
controllers  and  rheostats  employed  and  a  number  of  motor- 
driven  tools.  The  last  includes  drills,  cold  saws,  shapers,  mill- 
ers, lathes,  grinding  machines,  boring  mills,  planers  and  punches 
and  shears. 

Grinders — Gardner  Machine  Company,  Belolt,  Wis.  Cata- 
logue. Size,  6  X  9  in. ;  pages,  127.  Gives  general  description  and 
specifications  for  a  complete  line  of  disk  grinders  and  accessories. 
.4mong  the  tools  shown  is  the  company's  patternmakers'  grinder, 
which  was  Illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  .\prll  28,  1910. 

Rolled  Steel  Windows — United  States  Metal  Products 
Company,  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York  City.  Catalogue 
No.  101.  Devoted  to  Rapp  rolled  steel  window  for  all  types  of 
industrial  buildings.  These  windows  are  made  in  two  standard 
sizes  for  lights  of  glass  measuring  10  x  16  and  12  x  18  in.,  re- 
Kpectlvely.  The  window  frames  are  made  of  cold  rolled  steel  and 
the  glazing  bars  arc  joined  together  by  interlocking.  The  joints  and 
the  intersections  are  welded,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  sash  and  the  frames.  In  addition  to  these  standard  units 
several  special  types  are  shown.  There  are  a  number  of  dia- 
grams giving  the  dimensions  for  various  combinations  of  the  two 
standard  units. 

Electric  Signs — Electric  Motor  &  Equipment  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Bulletin  No.  127,  superseding  No.  112.  Glyes 
general  description  and  specifications  for  an  electric  monogram 
sign  which  can  be  used  for  transmitting  signals  where  letters  or 
characters  have  to  be  flashed.  These  letters  are  flashed  out  dis- 
tinctly and  remain  in  sight  until  the  message  is  received,  thus 
lessening  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 

Pumps  and  Hydraulic  Machinery. — The  Goulds  Mfg. 
Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  F.  Size,  7  x  8  in. ; 
pages,  326.  Calls  attention  to  the  various  styles  of  pumps  and 
hydraulic  machinery  for  all  purposes  which  this  company  Is  pre- 
pared to  furnish.  These  include  suction  pumps,  antlfreezlng 
lift  and  force  pumps,  deep  well  force  pump  standards,  pumps  for 
pneumatic  water  systems,  house  force  pumps,  hydraulic  rams, 
suction  pumps,  double  acting  pumps,  single  acting  triplex  pumps 
and  rotary  force  pumps.  Space  Is  given  to  accessories  and  fit- 
tings and  a  number  of  useful  tables  giving  the  friction  of  water 
in  pipes,  the  barometric  pressure  at  different  altitudes  and  the 
capacities  of  various  sizes  of  pumps  are  included.  The  Iron 
Age,  October  6,  1910,  contamed  a  description  of  the  Pyramid 
double  action  piston  pump. 

Valves  and  Gauges — Crosby  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.  Circular.  Refers  to  the  safety  valves  and 
pressure  gauges  made  by  this  firm  and  shows  typical  examples 
of  each. 

Horizontal  Boring,  Drilling  and  Blilling  Machine. 
— Lucas  Machine  Tool  Company  East  Ninety-ninth  street  and 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Railway,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Circular  F-5.  Illus- 
trates and  describes  the  new  No.  32  Precision  horizontal  boring, 
drilling  and  milling  machine.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
machine  is  that  it  has  constant  speed  quick  power  movements 
for  all  parts  having  feeds,  and  no  matter  what  one  is  being 
employed,  the  quick  return  is  obtained  by  manipulating  the 
feed  and  quick  return  lever  in  conjunction  with  the  feed  dis- 
tributing interlocking  levers.  These  levers  prevent  the  power 
movement  from  being  operated  when  any  feed  is  engaged,  or 
vice  versa,  and  the  throwing  of  the  feed  and  quick  return  lever 
to  the  left  gives  a  quick  vertical  movement  to  the  head,  a 
quick  cross  movement  to  the  platen  or  a  quick  longitudinal 
movement  to  the  saddle  or  to  the  spindle,  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  interlocking  levers.  When  the  quick  return  lever 
is  in  the  right  hand  position  the  corresponding  feeds  are  en- 
gaged. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

Tbefollowing  quotations  arci  or  small  lots.  New  York.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  i  n  our  weekly  market  report^ 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron  from   store— 

BefiDed  Iron  : 

1  to  I'uln.  round  and  square )  n  w^-iv^j 

14  to  4  in.  X4s  lo  lin f  '  ""  "" 

I'i  to  4  In.  X  '4  to  5-1  VJt  1  8J« 

Bods— ^  and  11-16  round  and  square V  it  1.S5C 

Angles  :  Cts  ♦  1 

Sin.  s  '4  In  and  larger 2.WJ« 

3  m.x  3  16  in- and  ii.ln i.25< 

Vi  toi'i  In.  X  >.x  In iMc 

Vt  to2>i  In.  X  3-16 In. and  ibleker iMt 

I  to  iJi  m.  X  3-16 In 2.iu» 

1  to  li^i'^nln J^« 

'/«iMln 2  30c 

H^'-t  in J<?« 

^xi<,  In 3J;« 

>l,lS-3a  n 4.25« 

Tees: 

1  In  265« 

I'lln 2  45« 

i;?(0  2'-ix'<  m ■SJ5« 

ljjtu'i.'jx3-16ln -.    .2.35« 

3  In.  and  larger *.05c 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 

Galvanized. 

Noe  '^and^M *■  a  . .5.554 

No  26 *  tt 

No.:3 -*  lb 


6.25* 

■..■St 


Beams. , 


.  XOOe 


t'hanneis.sin.  and  larger 20ic 

Hands— r  I  10  6  x  3-16  lo  No.  8 2  30« 

••Burden's  Best"  Iron,  ba.se price 3  15« 

Burden  s"H.  B.  its."  Iron, base  price 2  95c 

Norway  Bars  S.60« 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  i». 

liesseiner  Machinery 1  *^'' 

■rSe  calk.  Tire  and  Sleigh  Shoe 2.50O3.U0C 

Best  Cast  Steel,  base  price  In  small  lots It 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

OnePa.ss,  C-R 


Soft  Steel. 


No.16 

No8.18to20.... 
N<ii.  22»nd24.. 

lJo.26 

No  28 


R    G. 
Cleaned. 


It  2.554 2.S 

ft  2.70c 2.90C 

S.  2.75C 3.01IC 

ft  2.804 3-104 

th  2954 3.30c 


Russia,  Planished,  Stc 

Genuine  Russia, according  to  assort- 


ment,  ,^ 

Patent  I'lanlsUed,  W.  Dcwf 


*   1 


¥   ft   12    ®14H 
IOC:  U,  94  net. 


Galvanized. 

Nos  12andl4 SJif,^ 

Nos.22to'24 1  J''3j"; 

Ko  26  *^    tt.3.50C 

5°  28 ■*  ft, 3.80c 

No.  ioan'd  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25c  higher 


Corrugated     Roofing — 

2^fi  In.  C'MTUgaii'il.                    Painted  Galvd 

No.24 *  10(1  sq.  ft.  t3.f>5  4.'0 

No.'26 (»   lOvi  sq-  ft.     2.95  4.'X) 

No.2b f   I'Hi  »q.  ft.     2.60  3.75 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Chiarcoai  Plates  (per  box. > 

'•A. A. A."  Chiinoal: 

IC,  14x20 J6.65 

IX,  14x20 7.90 

A.  Charcoal: 

IC,  H  x2U $5.60 

IX.  14  I  211 5.70 

American  Col<e   Plates— Bessemer— 

IC,  14  1  20 107  It, $4.50 

IX,  14  I  20 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates— 

If,  20x2S  with  an  8  Ih.  coating $8.70 

IX,  20x28  Willi  an  8  lb   coating lO.JO 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

LlstNovemiier  i:  IW*  liiise  price     184 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  November  13.  lyOf*.  BaseprlcelSC 

Copper   Tubes — 

List  November  13.  lst'8-  Base  price  214 

Brazed   Brass  Tubes — 

Lilt  February  I,  1911  l^<t  ♦  ft 

High   Brass   Rods — 

List  February  1,  isll.  14H4  *  ft 

Roll   and   Sheet   Brass- 
List  February  1.  loiI.  HJ<«  #  ft 

Brass  Wire — 

List  February  1,  1911  14t<4  *  ft 

Copper  Wire — 

Base  Price.  Carload  lots  mill  139<4 

I  Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  copper  Hot  Rolled,  16  oz  (quantity  lnts)»i  ft  is   4 
'  sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  Ic  ^  ib  advance  over  Hot 
Roiled. 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  20  In-  wide  and  under,  14  V 

square  fofit 

Sheet  copper  Polished  over  20  In- wide,  2c  *■  square 

fooi 
Planished  Copper.  Ic  ^  square  foot  more  tnan  Polished 


METALS— 

Tin— 

Straits  Pig »  ft  45    1-s.U  t 

Copper — 

lakelngot *  ft  iia^iis   e 

ElectMlytlc w  ft  I4ii,in?n# 

I  Coating %i  ftU>4.a4^ 

Spelter — 

Western fi  ft  6Jilii6^4» 

Zinc. 

No  9,  base, casks. ...^  ib  8    c  I  Open t«  ft  ^^ 

Lead. 

AmerlcanPlg *>  ft  5   (95W» 

Bar «i  ft  »i%int 

Solder. 

W  .^  a,  guaranteed fi  ft28   (ii28«* 

No.l *  ft  26   rai26S; 

ReBned ?- ft  2»%i24   4 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ac. 
cording  to  composllon. 

Antimony — 

iiookson fi  D  ..oil 

Uiilietts aiL 

Other  Brands ,^91 


Bismuth — 


»2.00@$2.2S 


Al 


uminum  — 


No  1  .MiiiuIDuiii  (guaranteed  over  99$  pur«),  in  logoi 

for  remelttng .^ 

Rods  &  Wire Base  Price  314 

Sheets Base  Price  3)t 

Old    Metals. 

Deoiers  Purchasinti  Prices  Paid  in  Kan  York 

„  ' C'ints , 

Copper;  Heavy  cut  and  crucible )i  nj  10.75^11.00 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire fl  n,  ll).ou@ll).7& 


Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms. ^  it> 

Bra.ss,  Heavy fi  (t, 

Brass,    Light '."'.'.'.'".'.'.. ^  lb 

Heavy  Mechine  Composition ft  ib 

Clean  Brass  Turnings '.....".'..  Igk  Ib 

Composition   Turnings y  lb 

Lead,  Heavy f,  jb 

Lead    Tea y  «> 

Zinc  Scrap y  » 


9.60@  9.75 

7.00®  7.S» 

5.50@  S.75 

9.23@  9.S» 

7.0O@  7.» 

S.25@  8.W 

@  3.;s 

@  3.S» 

@  4.0» 


NICHOLSON 


^Bsnms 


We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did 

not  hold  their  CUTTING  edge — 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS. 

We  make  o\ct  3,000  differ- 
ent styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalog. 
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In  point  of  new  business  both  pig  iron  and  finished 
material  markets  have  been  quieter  in  the  past  week 
than  in  any  other  since  January.  While  there  is  little 
change  in  the  scale  of  mill  operations,  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  is  to  be  long  maintained  the  stream  of  new 
orders  must  increase.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  is 
appearing,  but  against  it  is  the  fact  that  even  the  bare 
hand-to-mouth  buying,  which  is  now  the  rule,  has 
some  favorable  surprises  week  by  week.  Moreover, 
the  unfilled  orders  in  the  hands  of  the  steel  companies 
now  represent  actual  business,  much  of  it  for  early  roll- 
ing, and  therefore  make  a  better  comparison  with  the 
larger  totals  of  other  years  than  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  statistics. 

The  railroads  in  particular  give  little  promise  of 
larger  buying,  and  those  who  speak  for  them  are  dis- 
couraging anything  but  modest  expectations  on  the 
part  of  the  steel  trade  for  the  entire  year. 

Publications  abroad  concerning  exports  of  sheet 
bars  from  the  United  States  to  England  and  Wales 
refer  to  such  shipments  as  growing,  whereas  they  have 
been  smaller  than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  In  Jan- 
uary and  February  our  total  iron  and  steel  exports 
averaged  150.000  tons,  or  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
monthly  average  for  1910,  but  foreign  inquiry  and 
orders  have  been  falling  off  for  several  weeks. 

The  Harriman  lines  have  placed  72,000  tons  of  rails 
which  presumably  cover  only  a  part  of  the  year's  re- 
quirements. The  Illinois  Steel  Company  will  furnish 
21.225  tons  of  Bessemer  rails,  the  Tennessee  Company 
18,000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails  and  the  Colorado  Com- 
pany 33,000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails.  The  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  has  bought  2000  tons,  the 
Boston  Elevated  1800  tons  and  one  of  the  Chicago  ter- 
minal roads  2500  tons. 

Structural  contracts  of  the  week  include  2500  tons 
for  the  Gunther  Building,  Chicago;  3000  tons  for  the 
Trinity  Corporation's  printing  building  in  Xew  York, 
1500  tons  for  an  International  Harvester  Company 
machine  shop  in  Milwaukee  and  2000  tons  of  bridge 
work  for  a  Western  road.  Bids  have  been  taken  on 
7500  tons  for  the  Insurance  E.xchange  Building  in 
Xew  York,  and  bids  close  this  week  on  4000  tons  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  and  2500  tons  for 
the  Gary  Screw  &  Bolt  Company's  new  plant  at  Gary, 
Jnd.  The  extensive  grade  crossing  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  Cleveland  will  come  upon  the 
market  in  June. 

A  co-operative  movement,  only  tentative  as  yet,  is 
on  foot  in  the  fabricating  trade,  which  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  extremely  low  prices,  not  only  on 
large  contracts,  hut  on  much  of  the  ordinary  steelwork 
let  in  recent  months. 

Weakness  in  iron  bars  is  more  pronounced  in  East- 
ern and  Western  markets.     Refined  iron  bars  have  sold 
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at  1.35  cents,  delivered  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.   There  will  of  Qur  readers.     The  inquiry  was  not  sent  to  se- 

is    some    indication    in    the    West    that    the    steel    bar  lected  firms  or  companies,  but  the  first  5000  names  on 

market  is  not  so  firm.  our  subscription  list  were  taken  as  being  fairly  repre- 

Sheet  manufacturers  will  meet  this  week  to  consider  sentative  of  the  whole  circulation.     But  we  will  still 

trade  conditions.    Prices  on  sheets  have  been  less  gen-  welcome  from  any  reader  a  letter  offering  suggestions 

erally  maintained  of  late.  for  the  improvement  of  The  Iron  Age  and  telling  who 

Recent  cutting  on  rivets  has  precipitated  an  open  reads  his  copy  of  the  paper, 

market.     Boiler  rivets  have  sold  at  1.75  cents,  Pitts-  The  letter  of  inquiry  said  that  the  information  was 

burgh,  or  $5  a  ton  below  what  has  been  considered  the  sought  with  a  view  to  making  the  paper  more  valua- 

regular  basis.  ble,    and    many    of    our    correspondents    volunteered 

For   the   Chilean   warship   contract  three  bids   are  friendly  criticism  and  suggestion.     But  the  feature  of 

reported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  tonnage  in  the   replies  which  is  of  most  striking  interest  is  the 

armor  and  hull  plates  is  put  at  8000  tons.  statistical  exhibit  they  make  possible,   classifying  the 

A   Toledo,   Ohio,   shipyard  has  taken   a   car   ferry  readers  of  The  Iron  Age.    We  find  that  the  3209  replies 

contract  calling  for  2500  tons  of  plates  and  shapes.  represent  10,386  readers,  divided  as  follows: 

Low  prices  on  ferromanganese  for  the  second  half      q^^^^.^  ^,^^  managers 3,401 

of  the  year  have  brought  out  a  good  deal  of  business,      Purchasing  agents 963 

some  of  which  was  done  at  $36.50,   Baltimore.  superintendents  and   engineers 1.483 

^•J    ~>   '  Foremen   604 

The  pig  iron  market  goes  on  in  the  same  rut,  with      Unlisted*   3,935 

buyers  and  sellers  looking  for  light  on  the  situation  for  ~    ,       ,        ,                  „.„„  „„„i.i„„  „„„  „;,.„„  .„  »k» 

J                                             &              &  •  Readers   for  whom   no  speeiflc   position   was   given   in   the 

the   last  half  of  the  year,   and  finding  little.      Furnaces  repl.v.     it  is  possible  that  a  large  number  of  such  readers  would 

•'                                 °                .  properly  he  placed  in  the  other  classifications  if  complete  mfor- 

are  getting  less  of  an  advance  for  that  delivery  than  mation  was  available. 

in  early  March.    Southern  iron  has  sold  in  a  few  cases  Assuming  that  the  same  proportion  holds  for  the 

below  $11  for  early  delivery.    The  chief  inquiry  pend-  entire  circulation  of  12,000  copies,  and  no  reason  can 

ing  is  from  pipe  works.     The  market  for  steel-making  be  seen  why  it  should  not,  the  total  readers  of  each 

iron  is  at  a  standstill.  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  are  found  to  be  over  38,000,  of 

Lake  Superior  ore  prices  may  be  announced  in  the  whom  nearly  13,000  are  officers  and  managers,  nearly 

coming  week.     Furnace  interests  are  by  no  means  a  4000  purchasing  agents,  over  5000  superintendents  and 

unit  in  the  view  that  last  year's  prices  must  be  held  as  engineers  and  over  2000  foremen. 

a  prop  to  pig  iron,  and  a  reduction  of  25  cents  is  now  From  this  exhibit  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  effort  to 

discussed  as  being  not  so  radical  as  to  shake  the  gen-  make   The  Iron  Age  more  valuable,   weight  must  be 

eral  market,  while  it  takes  some  account  of  the  change  given  to  the  things  of  special  interest  to  the  officers  and 

in  conditions.  superintendents   of   the   manufacturing  plants   in   iron 

and  steel   and   metal  working  lines.     Readers   among 

„       »^T        r         <•  mechanics  and  other  workmen  are  relatively  few,  and 

Our  New  Location  ..      ^            ,•    u,     •     j  .               ^u     u      *  ,  „* 

therefore  negligible,  in  determining  the  character  01 
This  week  the  David  Williams  Company,  publisher  reading  matter.  Even  among  the  foremen,  the  readers 
of  The  Iron  Age,  the  Iron  Age-Hardivare,  the  Metal  as  compared  with  superintendents  and  engineers  are 
Worker,  Plumber  and  Steam  Fitter  and  the  Building  only  in  the  ratio  of  about  i  to  2J/2,  while  the  ratio  of 
Age,  has  effected  the  removal  of  its  offices  from  14  actual  foremen  to  superintendents  is,  perhaps,  more 
Park  place  to  239  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  between  nearly  2^  to  i ;  that  is,  many  of  those  reported  as 
Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues.  Xew  York  City.  As  foremen  who  read  The  Iron  Age  are  men  fairly  rank- 
might  be  expected,  the  removal  of  the  extensive  busi-  ing  as  superintendents — the  foremen  in  more  responsi- 
ness  of  this  company  has  not  been  accomplished  with-  ble  positions. 

out  some  confusion,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  An  important  phase  of  this  information,  and  one 
our  friends  may  find  their  correspondence  delayed  dur-  which  will  be  put  to  good  use,  is  its  value  to  advertis- 
ing the  course  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  various  ers.  For  an  advertiser  to  know  exactly  the  class  of 
departments  in  the  new  quarters.  The  delay  will  sim-  buyers  reading  his  announcements  is  to  enable  him  to 
ply  be  temporary,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  a  very  frame  his  argument  to  the  best  effect.  To  appeal  to 
few  days  all  the  business  of  the  company  will  be  pro-  the  general  manager  of  an  industrial  plant  calls  for  a 
ceeding  as  smoothly  as  usual,  ^^'e  shall  be  glad  to  wel-  very  different  advertisement  from  that  used  to  attract 
come  visitors  in  our  new  location,  which  we  trust  will  the  attention  of  a  mechanic.  We  shall  therefore  give 
prove  convenient  to  a  larger  number  than  the  old  the  widest  publicity  to  the  data  our  subscribers  have 
quarters  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city.  furnished  us,  and  the  subscriber  first  and  last  will  reap 

the  benefit. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  The  Iron  Age  has  en- 
The  Readers'of  "  The  Iron  Age  "  j^yed  ^  unique  reputation.  Its  present  publishers  came 
\\'ithin  the  past  few  months  W.  H.  Taylor,  general  to  the  direction  of  its  affairs  18  months  ago  with  an 
manager  of  the  David  Williams  publications,  has  ad-  appreciation  of  its  prestige,  but  with  no  such  realization 
dressed  a  letter  to  5000  subscribers  to  The  Iron  Age,  of  its  great  scope  and  power  as  the  3209  letters  from 
asking  each  to  state  specifically  who  reads  the  copy  of  our  subscribers  have  brought.  The  character  of  the 
the  paper  thus  received.  The  replies  have  been  most  firms  or  companies,  the  positions  occupied  by  the  men 
gratifying,  and  we  here  express  our  appreciation  and  signing  the  letters,  and  the  interest  so  generally  ex- 
thanks  to  the  more  than  3200  persons  who  took  the  pressed  in  the  publication  are  telling  proof  of  the  in- 
pains  to  write  us.  fluence  of  The  Iron  Age  in  the  metal  industries  of  the 

The   fact  that  64  per  cent,  of  those  addressed  re-  country, 

plied  to  this  letter  is  a  splendid  evidence  of  the  good  The  publishers  of  this  paper  realize  the  responsibil- 
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ity  of  living  up  to  such  a  reputation  and  of  meeting 
such  expectations.  But  with  the  continued  co-opera- 
tion of  their  readers,  they  dare  to  beheve  that  the 
future  holds  even  better  things  than  have  yet  been 
attained. 


Accident  Compensation  and  Conciliation 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
employers,  which  some  leaders  of  organized  labor 
show  on  every  occasion,  should  have  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  accident  compensation. 
The  hearings  before  the  various  State  Commissions 
have  developed  no  little  feeling.  In  one  or  two  cases 
members  of  these  commissions  who  were  regarded  as 
representing  organized  labor  have  been  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  the  unions  because  they  have  been  willing  to 
accept  certain  compromises  where  the  issue  was  sharp- 
ly drawn  between  the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  movement  in  which  em- 
ployers have  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the  past  few- 
years  is  to  get  this  question  on  a  higher  plane.  As 
long  as  accident  claims  are  contested  on  the  strict  basis 
of  the  law,  the  spirit  of  the  pound  of  flesh  may  be  ex- 
pected on  both  sides.  In  the  effort  to  introduce  con- 
ciliation and  to  substitute  humane  and  equitable  set- 
tlements for  the  technicalities  of  legal  conflicts,  it 
would  seem  that  both  sides  should  approach  the  ques- 
tion without  animosity.  The  history  of  litigated  acci- 
dent cases  is  well  known.  Whether  employer  or  em- 
ployee has  lost  in  any  particular  case — and  both  have 
been  heavy  losers  in  the  long  catalogue  of  accident 
suits — there  has  always  been  one  successful  class — 
those  whom  employers  and  workmen  have  employed  to 
fight  for  them.  Not  only  does  the  present  movement 
aim  at  conservation  of  life  and  limb,  but  at  the  saving 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  now  expended  in  accident 
litigation  with  so  grotesquely  small  result  to  the  in- 
jured employee  and  his  dependents.  If  a  better  way  is 
to  be  found  it  must  not  be  sought  in  antagonism,  but 
in  conciliation  and  mutual  interest. 

It  is  no  time  to  attempt  to  recast  the  lines  on  which 
modern  industry  is  conducted,  nor  to  reverse  at  a 
stroke  all  the  precedents  and  practice  of  centuries  re- 
lating to  accident  liability.  There  will  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  amending  the  legislation  that  will  re- 
sult from  the  present  agitation  in  the  various  States. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  courts  are  still 
here  and  that  nothing  can  come  of  attempts  to  wrest 
away  common  law  or  statute  rights.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  new  plans  that  are  taking  shape  in 
some  of  the  States  lies  in  the  willingness  of  employers 
and  employees  to  adopt  them.  They  must  find  reasons 
in  their  mutual  interest  for  electing  them,  and  all  the 
legislatures  and  all  the  labor  unions  cannot  take  away 
this  power  of  choice. 


Awakening  to  the  Danger  of  Fire 

The  recent  appalling  fire  in  a  New  York  City  shirt- 
waist factory,  involving  the  loss  of  iz^  lives,  is  causing 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country  to  examine  more 
carefully  the  precautions  against  fire  in  their  own 
establishments.  Many  of  them  find  that  subordinates 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  such  details 
have  permitted  the  apparatus  to  get  out  of  order. 
Fire  pails  have  been  discovered  empty,  their  contents 


having  evaporated;  extinguishers  have  been  permitted 
to  become  so  old  that  their  efficiency  may  well  be 
doubted ;  fire  doors  intended  to  be  closed  except  when 
actually  in  use  are  found  open,  even  at  night,  and  in- 
flammable rubbish  has  been  permitted  to  accumulate  in 
dangerous  places.  Long  immunity  from  fire  in  any 
establishment  is  apt  to  make  everybody  in  authority 
somewhat  lax  in  guarding  against  it  and  in  enforcing 
even  the  most  ordinary  precautions.  It  is  deplorable 
that  something  really  serious  is  required  to  awaken  re- 
sponsibility or  vigilance.  A  neighborhood  fire  involv- 
ing great  destruction  of  property  may  do  it  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  one  which  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  many 
human  lives  is  a  much  greater  stimulant  to  the  en- 
ergetic overhauling  of  precautionary  arrangements.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recollection  of  this  great  catas- 
trophe may  be  influential  for  more  than  a  brief  season. 


A  Notable  Anniversary 

The  celebration  at  Boston  this  week  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  signalizes  the  large  contribution 
of  this  school  to  the  country's  industrial  advance.  Iron 
and  steel  manufacture  and  the  working  of  metals  are 
fields  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  has  been 
done  by  the  alumni  of  this  excellent  institution,  and 
representatives  of  these  industries  have  done  much  for 
the  programme  of  the  week's  congress.  The  half  cen- 
tury has  brought  a  development  in  industry,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the  world,  well  nigh 
equaling  that  of  all  the  centuries  preceding.  It  has 
been  a  period  in  which  "  applied  science  "  has  come  to 
be  vastly  significant  in  industrial  operations,  and  the 
technically  trained  man  has  become  a  commanding  fac- 
tor in  commerce  and  manufacture.  It  is  true  that  the 
view  is  now  and  then  expressed  that  the  supply  of  en- 
gineers is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  ability  of 
mining,  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries  to  ab- 
sorb such  talent.  But  the  conditions  which  have  been 
emphasized  in  the  familiar  discussion  of  that  question 
only  mean  that  the  standards  are  rising  and  that  what 
was  an  extraordinary  equipment  25  years  ago  is  much 
nearer  the  average  to-day. 

It  is  of  particular  significance  that  the  celebration 
at  Boston  comes  at  a  time  when  the  field  of  applied 
science,  once  regarded  as  limited  to  the  drafting  room 
or  the  laboratory,  is  being  extended  to  industrial  man- 
agement. The  direction  of  productive  forces,  formerly 
treated  as  a  natural  gift,  depending  little  on  training,  is 
now  recognized  as  a  thing  to  be  acquired,  as  other 
equipment  for  an  industrial  career  is  acquired.  It  is 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  so  much  prominence  is 
given  in  the  papers  read  at  the  congress  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  to  works  administration  and  scientific 
management.  It  indicates  that  while  many  of  the 
alumni  of  the  institution  have  won  distinction  in  de- 
veloping mines,  in  building  and  operating  railroads, 
in  producing  and  distributing  power,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  chemistry  and  metallurg)',  others 
have  made  good  contributions  to  the  standardizing  of 
modern  factory  practice.  In  the  development  of  higher 
efficiency  in  production,  the  value  of  scientific  investi- 
gation has  been  emphasized  recently  as  never  before, 
and  the  trained  man  has  taken  a  new  place  of  prom- 
inence in  shop  management.  The  papers  prepared  for 
the  Boston  congress,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in 
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this  issue,  while  others  will  follow,  are  in  themselves 
an  impressive  exhibit  of  the  equipment  the  technically 
trained  mind  brings  to  the  solution  of  modern  shop 
problems. 


Workmen  Appreciate  Technical  Publications 

Those  manufacturing  establishments  which  main- 
tain libraries  of  technical  publications  for  the  use  of 
their  emploj-ccs  have  found  the  expenditure  a  profitable 
one.  The  men  use  the  libraries  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour,  but  frequently,  where  the  closing 
time  permits,  remain  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  technical  journals  are  chiefly 
sought.  The  public  libraries  are  regularly  visited  for 
the  same  purpose  by  many  workmen  and  fore- 
men, and  men  higher  in  authority  are  occasionally 
found  there.  The  librarians  state  that  the  use  of  this 
class  of  current  literature  is  much  greater  than  a 
decade  ago,  men  realizing  to  a  higher  degree  the  value 
to  their  future  of  keeping  in  touch  with  current  en- 
gineering conditions  and  improvements. 


Correspondence 

Labor  Speeding  Under  Scientific  Management 

To  the  EilUur:  Tlie  figures  quoted  by  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  from  his  new  book  on  "  The  Triuciples  of  Scien- 
tific Management "  indicate  the  theoretic  possibility  of 
one  man  loading  from  the  ground  47VL'  long  tons  of  pig 
iron,  in  02-lb.  pigs,  in  a  worluug  clay  of  10  hours.  Yet  I 
doubt  the  physical  possibility  that  any  man  or  set  of  men 
coulfl  cntinne  to  worli  for  three  years,  at  the  pace  ren- 
dered necessary   by  the  figures  quoted. 

According  to  them,  it  takes  a  man  only  13  2-5  sec.  of 
time  to  pick  up  a  pig.  carry  it  uj)  an  inclined  plank,  and 
deposit  it  on  a  car — the  average  length  of  such  walk  be- 
ing 3G  ft.  Allowing  half  of  this  time  for  the  return, 
would  make  the  total  about  20  sec.  for  each  pig.  or  3  pigs 
per  minute.  At  this  rate  the  ll.jli  pigs  would  be  loaded 
in  3SC  min.  In  the  example  given  liy  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
article  from  which  I  quoted  in  my  letter  published  in 
your  issue  of  April  C.  the  job  was  finished  in  9%  hours, 
or  570  min.  Subtracting  3SC  from  above  would  leave  for 
rest  periods  1S4  min.  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  yet  given  the 
length  of  these  periods,  but  states  that  tht\v  were  gen- 
erally taken  sitting  down  after  loading  10  to  20  pigs. 
Taking  15  pigs  as  the  average,  there  would  be  77  such 
periods  during  the  loading,  and  2^i  min.  to  each  period 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  extravagant  estimate  for  such 
rests,  or  192  min.  for  all.  Of  course,  I  may  have  over- 
estimated the  rest  iieriods,  but.  considering  what  the 
loader  has  to  do.  my  estimate  does  not  .seem  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  doctors  to  whom  I 
have  submitted  this  matter  that  they  do  not  think  it 
physically  possible  for  any  man  to  continue  working  at 
this  pace  for  any  length  of  time  without  heart  failure. 

This  brings  up  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  question, 
as.  well  as  the  economic.  Does  it  pay  employers  to  re- 
quire their  men  to  walk  16  miles  per  day  ("these  men 
walked  al  out  S  miles  under  the  load  each  day  and  S  miles 
free  from  load"),  carrying  for  S  miles,  partly  up  hill, 
■•  10fi.4(;0  lb.  of  pig  iron."  in  order  to  earn  .?l.So  per  day. 
rather  than  one  quarter  of  the  amount  at  $1.15  per  day? 
Does  it  pay  the  men  to  do  400  per  cent,  more  work  for 
CO  per  cent,  more  pay?  Does  not  such  "speeding"  as 
this  make  the  objection  which  the  labor  unions  have  to 
such  methods  both  plausible  and  necessary?  To  ask 
these  questions  seems  to  me  to  answer  them.  and.  while 
they  may  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  "  scien- 
tific manager,"  yet  from  what  I  know  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  so  inhuman 
as  to  require  that  their  workmen  shall  risk  their  health 
and  their  lives  in  doing  such  "  stunts  "  as  Mr.  Taylor 
mentions.  Robert  Mathews. 

ROCHESTEB.  X.  Y. 


The  Newark  Foundrym^n's  Association 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Newark  Fouudrymen's  At,- 
soeiation,  Newark.  X.  J.,  was  held  at  the  Washington,  ou 
the  evening  of  April  5.  After  dinner  the  election  of 
officers  took  place,  returning  the  old  officers  to  another 
term  as  follows:  Franklin  I'hillips,  president;  James 
Flockhart.  vice-president;  Arthur  10.  Barlow,  secretary, 
and  G.  Ilanuay.  treasurer.  Au  interesting  talk  ou  the 
"  Government  Method  of  Testing  Governmeut  Metal " 
was  given  by  W.  S.  Prince,  of  Henry  R.  Worthiugtou, 
Inc.  Figures  showing  a  variation  of  20.000  lb.  tensile 
strength  and  9  per  cent,  of  the  elongation  in  tests  on 
l)ars  poured  from  the  same  melt  were  given.  He  believes 
that  the  method  now  pursued  by  the  Government  inspec- 
tors, recpiiring  a  test  bar  to  be  attached  to  the  casting,  is 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  show  the  quality  of  the 
metal  in  the  cast  as  the  figures  given  proved.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  May  4.  and  a 
lecture  illustraied  by  stereoptieou  views  ou  "  Core 
Binders  and  Core  Sands"  will  le  given  I'y  H.  M.  I.ane, 
editor  of  t'astiiiyx.  The  association  has  invited  nearby 
foundrymeu  and  supply  dealers,  not  now  connected  with 
the  association,  to  this  meeting. 


The  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Convention 

The  programme  of  the  sjiring  meeting  of  the  National 
.Machine  Tool  Unilders'  Association,  at  the  Marlborough- 
Blenhelm.  Atlantic  City,  May  IS  and  19,  is  practically 
completed.  The  opening  session.  Thursday  morning,  will 
be  given  up  to  committee  reports,  and  the  afternoon  to 
the  meetings  of  the  various  committees  representing  the 
different  divisions  of  the  industry.  On  Friday  the  papers 
and  topics  of  discussion  will  be  as  follows : 

"  Department  Plan  of  Machine  Tool  Arrangement  on  the 
Basis  of  Equipment,"  by  F.  C.  Kent,  superintendent  Pieice-Great 
Arrow  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

"  Department  Plan  of  Machine  Tool  Arrangement  on  the 
Basis  of  Product."  by  e  speaker  to  be  announced. 

Open  discussion  period  of  20  minutes. 

"  The  Scientific  Development  of  Shop  Efficiency,"  by  F.  W. 
Taylor,  general  manager  Tabor  Xtfg.  Company,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Proper  Distribution  of  Expense  Burden,"  by  A.  Ilamil- 
ton  Church,  certified  accountant.  Boston. 

Open  discussion  period  of  t.5  minutes. 

"  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation."  by  F. 
C.  Schwedtman.  chairman  Industrial  Association  of  St.  Louis. 
and  James  A.  Emery,  counsel  National  .Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, Washington,  D.  C. 

Reports  of  convention  committees. 

♦  «  » 

March  Copper  Production  and  Stocks 

The  Copper  Producers'  Association  has  issued  its 
monthly  statement  for  JIarch  as  follows ; 

Pounds. 
Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  United  States  March  1 156,637,770 

Production  of  marketable  copper  in  the  United  States 
from    all   domestic   and   foreign    sources    during 

March 130,532,080 

Deliveries  of  marketable  copper  during  March  : 

I"or  domestic  consumption 66.080,789 

For  ex;)ort 59.081,127 

Total 125,161,916 

Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on  hand  at 

all  points  in  the  United  States  April  1 162,007,934 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  stocks  from  March 
1  to  April  1  of  5,370,164  lb.,  which  is  a  considerably 
smaller  increase  than  had  been  expected.  This  is  the 
more  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
the  refinery  production  for  any  one  mouth  exceeded  1.3tX- 
000.000  lb.  In  1910  there  were  two  months  when  the  out- 
put exceeded  127.000.000  lb.,  while  the  high  mark  in  1909 
was  124.000,000  lb. 

\o\.  I..  No.  1.  nf  the  fitcrl  and  Metal  Digest,  being  the 
April  number  of  a  new  publication  by  the  American  Mrtal 
Market  Company.  New  York,  is  in  I'amphlet  form,  aud 
contains  3<i  pages.  0x9  in.  The  purpose  of  the  journal 
is  to  give  a  summary  of  events  in  the  metal,  iron  aud 
steel  markets  month  by  month,  with  tallies  of  jirices  and 
other  statistics  relating  to  those  trades. 
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Philadelphia  Pig  Iron  Prices  for  10  Years 

So  uuiij.v  requests  li.-ive  been  received  for  pig  iron  prices  for  a  series  of  years 
at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  vicinity  that  Augnst  A  Miller,  editorial  representative 
of  The  Iron  Afir  in  that  city,  has  coiiii)iled  the  subjoined  10-year  tables,  which  are 
averaged  from  the  weekly  quotatioiis  published  in  our  niarltet  reports,  and  has  also 
plotted  from  tliese  tables  the  diagram  given  herewith: 

Avcra/jr  Prices  Staiiilanl  Iliar.tJs  Eastrrn   PcniiHulrania  No.  2  X  Fouadrii  Iron. 

I'JOI.  lOO:;.  too:!.  1904.  1903.  1006.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1010. 

Januar.v...  S15..10  «](j.7.-i  $22.4.'.  $14.69  !fl7..50  ^IS.'iO  $24.80  $18.25  $17.25  $10.00 

Februar.v..  15.31  17.10  22.2.".  14.50  17.50  IS.nO  25.S7  18.25  17.00  IS-fiU 

March 15.12  IS.Sl  1:2.25  !4.80  l"-56  18.35  25.00  38.12  16.37  18.0  1 

April 15.46  19.62  21.87  15.00  17.75  18.44  24.81  17.65  16.20  lT-7.'. 

May ]5.19  19.75  20.00  14.75  17.81  18.50  25.55  16.94  16.06  17-'J0 

June 15.06  20.04  19.10  14. .in  16.75  l>i.44  24.62  16.62  16.42  16.55 

July 15.00  2:. 30  18.10  14.31  16.12  18.25  23.06  16.50  16.50  16.25 

Aufiist 14.97  22.00  16.87  14.25  16.25  10.00  21.90  10.50  17.00  16.00 

September.  14.80  22.00  16.12  14.25  16.43  20.44  20.50  16.ii2  18.05  16.0U 

October...  15.25  22.12  15.20  14.43  17.25  21. IC  19.85  16.75  18.69  15.81 

November.  15.37  23.37  15.00  15  75  18.05  23.30  18.94  17.00  19.00  15.68 

December..  15.75  23.00  15.00  10.90  18.25  24.00  18.84  17.25  19.00  15.50 


A 

•erage  Prit-tS  Standard  Bra 

nd»  Bafiic 

Iron. 

noi. 

1  002. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1900. 

1910. 

January. . 

¥14. on 

$15.87 

?  J  .3.75 

$10.50 

$17.85 

$23.87 

$17.04 

$16.75 

$18.75 

February.  . 

1304 

1 7.25 

.$20.00 

13.70 

10.50 

17.97 

24.37 

17.25 

16.56 

18.50 

March .... 

14  00 

IS.  "5 

20.00 

1.3. 78 

16.69 

17.82 

24.44 

17.25 

15.50 

17.88 

April 

14.50 

19.00 

19.81 

14.00 

16.75 

17.86 

24.00 

17.25 

15.00 

17.50 

May 

1  1.29 

J  9.00 

19.25 

13.81 

16,53 

1  7.50 

24.65 

16.25 

15.00 

16.T0 

June 

1  (.10 

10.50 

18.75 

13  53 

16.00 

17.75 

23.94 

15.50 

15.50 

10.10 

July 

14.00 

20.70 

17.75 

13.04 

15.00 

17.82 

22..33 

15.10 

1.5.80 

15.70 

August . . 

14.00 

20.50 

16.00 

1  2.81 

15.25 

17.96 

20.65 

15.00 

16.87 

15.20 

September. 

14.00 

20.50 

15.12 

12.73 

1.1.  SI 

21.15 

19.08 

15.25 

18.00 

15.03 

October. . . 

14.00 

:o.5o 

14.50 

13.18 

17.08 

18.58 

18.40 

15.50 

18.83 

1500 

November. 

14.19 

20.50 

14.06 

15.75 

17.55 

19.56 

17.81 

16.25 

18.R2 

14.95 

December. 

14.62 

20.50 

13.79 

14.56 

17.81 

22.75 

17.33 

16.70 

18.75 

15.00 
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.ircraye  Prices  Standard  Brands  Graii  Forge  Iron. 


1901. 

1002. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1900. 

1010. 

January. . 

$14.50 

$15.87 

S20.50 

$13.50 

.$16.00 

«17.00 

$22.37 

$16.45 

$16.06 

J17.75 

February. . 

14.10 

16.62 

20.00 

13.50 

15.62 

16.62 

22.50 

16..50 

16.00 

17.50 

March. . . . 

14.00 

17.62 

19.50 

13.50 

16.00 

ir..50 

:3.oo 

16.50 

15.44 

16.90 

April 

14..37 

18.19 

19.12 

13.75 

16.00 

10.50 

22.62 

16.15 

14.95 

16.62 

May 

14.30 

J  8.35 

18.62 

13.56 

15.75 

16.50 

22.70 

15.44 

14.81 

15.94 

June 

14.06 

18.94 

17.87 

13..35 

15.20 

16.16 

22.56 

,15.12 

15.18 

15.65 

July 

13.-50 

20.30 

17.50 

13.12 

14.62 

16.10 

21.69 

15.00 

15..35 

15.37 

August .  .  . 

13.7."i 

20.50 

IS.,';] 

13.00 

14.75 

17  15 

10.20 

15.00 

15.94 

15.00 

September. 

13.75 

20.00 

14.94 

12.90 

14.81 

17.75 

18.50 

15.37 

16.85 

14.75 

October. . . 

13.75 

19.75 

14.05 

13.19 

15.69 

18.42 

17.85 

15.50 

17.50 

14.69 

November. 

13.94 

21.00 

13.75 

14,56 

1  6.25 

20.70 

16.75 

15.62 

17.75 

14.69 

December . 

14.44 

21.00 

1.3.75 

15.00 

16.25 

21.75 

16.50 

15.85 

17.75 

14.65 

.ivfrage  Prices  Standard  Brands   Loic  Phosphorus  Iron. 


1002. 

1903. 

1 904. 

1905. 

1006. 

1907. 

190S 

1909. 

1910. 

January . . 

$20.00 

$24.33 

$27.19 

$24.60 

$21.50 

$22.81 

February- . . 

8:1.37 

20.00 

24.50 

26.62 

24.00 

21.50 

22.94 

March .... 

21.31 

20.06 

25.00 

27.00 

23.62 

21.37 

23.00 

April 

21.25 

20.56 

24.75 

27.00 

23.40 

20.70 

23.00 

May 

20.99 

20.56 

24.70 

117.45 

21.50 

19.50 

23.00 

June 

$22.50 

20..85 

20.56 

24.50 

27.69 

21.00 

19.50 

22.00 

July 

23.00 

$  1  7. 75 

20.25 

24.50 

27.69 

21.00 

19..50 

2:.56 

August . . . 

23.00 

17.50 

20.45 

24.50 

27.60 

20.87 

20.25 

22.50 

September. 

23.37 

21.33 

1  7.50 

20.56 

;4.09 

27.50 

20.25 

21.00 

22.50 

October.    . 

22.70 

21.00 

18.00 

21.75 

25.44 

27.05 

•^0.00 

22.25 

22.50 

November. 

1  0.56 

23.50 

26.45 

25.75 

20.62 

22.75 

22.50 

December. 

21.50 

20.00 

10.90 

24.00 

27.25 

25.00 

21.40 

22.75 

22.50 

The  Scottdale  Foundry  &  Jiachine  Company.  Scottdale,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
rolling  mill  machinery,  recently  furnished  a  large  mill  table  embodying  some  spe- 
cial features  to  the  Superior  Steel  Company,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

The  Andrews  &  Hitchcock  Iron  Company  contemplated  blowing  in  one  of  its 
furnaces  this  week,  but  has  decided  to  allow  it  to  remain  out  of  blast  for  the  present 
at  least. 


The  Joliette  Steel  &  Iron  Foundry  Company,  Joliette,  Quebec,  Canada,  re- 
cently installed  a  2.500-lb.  Baillot  converter.  Steel  castings  were  first  made  on 
March  1. 


The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Company.  Chicago,  has  appointed  W.  Van  R.  Whit- 
all.  Inc..  .30  Church  street.  New  York  City,  as  New  York  and  New  England 
Bentative  for  its  locomotive  cranes  and  grab  buckets. 


repre- 


The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Stove  Manu- 
facturers will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Thursday  and  Fridav,  Mav  11 
and  12.  ^  .,       . 
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The   too   and   Metal   Markelts 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    Previons    Week    In  Heavy   Type, 

Decline*  In  Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Apr.  12,  Apr.  5,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  13, 

PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton  :  1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phlla- 

delphiu    $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $17.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Valley  furnace..  13.75  13.75  13.75  15.75 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati      14.25  14.25  14.25  15.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.  11.00  11.00  11.00  12.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago. .  15.50  15.50  15.50  17.50 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.25  15.25  15.25  17.50 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.75  13.75  13.75  16.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90  15.90  15.90  18.40 

Gray   forge,    PUtshurgh 14.40  14.40  14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal.  Chicago  17.50  17.50  17.50  19.00 

COKE,  C<)XNEI,T,SVILI,E, 

Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.  1.60  1.60  1.55  1.75 

Furnace   coke,   future   delivery..  1.7.i  1.75  1.75  1.95 

Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.  2.00  2.00  2.00  2.55 

Foundrj'  coke,  future  delivery..  2.25  2.25  2.25  2.75 

BILLETS,  Ac.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00  23.00  23.00  27.00 

Forging  billets,   Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia  25.40  25.40  25.40  30.60 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  33.00 

OLD  MATERIAL.  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.50  14.50  15.50  18.50 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 17.50  18.00  18.50  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25  13.25  13.25  16.50 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.25  13.25  14.00  16.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..  1S.S5  13.75  14.75  17.00 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50  11.50  12.00  14.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  13.50  13.50  14.00  16.25 

FI.MSHED  IROX  .\XD  STEEL, 

Per  Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer   steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined   iron  bars.   Philadelphia.  1.37%    1.37%    1.37H    1.50 

Common   iron  bars,  Chicago....  1.25  1.25  1.27%    1.55 

Common  iron  bars.  Pittsburgh..  1.33  1.35  1.35  1.60 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.36  1.56  1.56  1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.71 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,   tidewater,  New  York...  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.30  1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.60 

SHEETS,  X.tlLS  AXD  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  2S.  Pittsburgh  2,20  2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh* 1.80  1.80  1.80  1.85 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 1.70  1.70  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburgh*...  2.10  2.10  2.10  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York IS.syV,  12.50  12.6214  13.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York.  .  12.12%12.25  12.23  12.87% 

Spelter,    New    York 5.50  5.55  5.65  5.60  " 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.SO  5.35  5.50  5.45 

Lead,    New   York 4.45  4.45  4.40  4.40 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.30  4.30  4.25  4.25 

Tin,    New   York 42.25  41.75  41.75  32.45 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York. . .  9.00  9.12%    9.25  8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box,  New  York  $3.94  $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 

»  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 

♦-•-• 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. :  Boston,  ISc. :  BuEEalo, 
lie.;  Cleveland.  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c.; 
Chicago,  ISc. :  St.  Paul.  32c.;  St.  Louis,  221/30.:  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets.  No. 
11  and  heavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 :  95c.  on 
sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c..  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive.  14  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50o.  to  1.55c..  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  14  'n.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 
as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  Septemlier  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 


and  up,  1.45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.4.">c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2..50c. ;   checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,   net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  14  in.  thick,  6%  i°-  "P  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)    of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  ^4-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  In. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  In.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide.  Inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  }4-ln.  plates.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-ln.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
fool,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-ln.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  ^4-ln.   to  and  Including  3-16-ln.   on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-ln.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  Including  No.  9 23 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  Including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (Including  all  straight  taper  plates  1,  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  .3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  .\."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  ip..  Inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  In.  UD  to  130  in..  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,    inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,     inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows:  Blue 
annealed  sheets.  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.5oc. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12.  1.70c. :  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c. :  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28.  2.20c. ;  No.  29,  2.25c. ;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.3oc. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17,  2.4oc. :  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  2S 
and  24,  2.70e. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27.  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2'~<2-m-  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent, 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discount.s  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1  : 

Butt  Weld. 


1  to  1%  In. 


Steel.— ^ 

Black.  Galv. 


63 
69 
70 


. Iron. , 

Black.  Galv. 
49         43 


71 
75 
76 


%   to  1%  in 79 

2   to  3  in SO 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66  72 

2U,  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7   to   12  in 75  59  71 

13  t(i   15   in 51% 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%,  H.  %  in 69  59  65 

%    in 74  68  70 

^   to   1%  in 78  72  74 

2   to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 75  69  71 

2%  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7   to  S    in 69  59  65 

9   to   12   in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%    in 64  58  60         54 

%  to  1%  in 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 65  59  61          55 

2%  to  4  in 67  61  63         57 

4%   to    6   in 66  60  62         56 

7  to  8  in 59  49  55         45 


62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1%,  2  to  3  in. .  .Butt  Weld  fWill  be  sold  at  two   (2) 

points  lower  basing  (hlgh- 

ier  pi'ice)   than  mercbant 

or  card  weight  pipe,  Butt 

2,  2H  to  4  in Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight."  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  tor  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  and  char- 
coal iron  boiler  tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  as  follows : 

Steel.     Iron. 

1  to  ]%  In 49         43 

1%   to  214  In 61  43 

2^    In..    63         48 

2%  to  a  in 69         55 

2V!  in.  and  smaller,  over  18  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
2%  in.  and  larger,  over  22  ft.,  10  per  cent,  net  extra. 
Less   than   carloads   to   destinations   east   of   the  Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under  ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29  to  $30  per  gross  ton.    Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to 

9  per  100  lb.,  terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10 
days,  carload  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized 
$l!90;  carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.6.5,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.     Wire  nails,  to  jobbers.  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 

10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 

\os Oto»      10        11  12&12%13       14         15        16 

Annealed $1.75     l.SO     1.85     1.90     2.00     2.10     2.20     2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Market  and  Stone  Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  Irom  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  Annealed  : 

9   and    coarser 80 

10  to  18 80   and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2% 

2T  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72V.  and  10 

27  to  36 72% 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

£7  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

Steel  Rivets. — Structural  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  1.90c., 
base;  cone  head  boiler  rivets,  %  in.  and  larger,  2c.,  base; 
%  in.  and  11-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  loc,  and  %  in.  and 
9-16  in.  take  an  advance  of  50c. ;  in  lengths  shorter  than  1 
in.  also  take  an  advance  of  50c.  Terms  are  30  days,  net 
cash,  f.o.b.  mill. 

■«  >  » ■ 

Pittsburgh 

P.-iKK  Building,  April  12,  1011. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  some  small  buying  of  foundry  and 
malleable  Bessemer  iron,  but  standard  Bessemer,  basic  and 
gray  forge  are  very  dull,  with  practically  no  new  inquiry. 
The  Valley  furnaces  continue  to  hold  the  price  of  Bessemer 
at  $15,  at  furnace,  but  have  not  made  a  sale  in  some  weeks. 
Two  blast  furnaces  which  were  scheduled  to  go  in  this  week 
will  remain  out  on  account  of  the  poor  demand  for  pig  iron. 
No  large  inquiries  of  any  kind  are  in  the  market.  We  quot" 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 ;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75 ;  basic, 
$13.75  to  $14 ;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray  forge, 
$13.50,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — A  little  cutting  in  the  prices  of  billets  and  sheet 
bars  has  appeared,  some  of  the  smaller  open  hearth  plants 
offering  both  billets  and  sheet  bars  at  50c.  to  $1  a  ton  under 
the  regular  price.  The  new  demand  from  consumers  is 
quiet,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  coming  in  at 
a  moderately  good  rate,  although  not  as  heavy  as  some  time 
ago.  The  larger  steel  mills,  that  make  both  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth,  are  stated  to  be  holding  firmly  to  regular  prices, 
which  are  as  follows:  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets, 
4x4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23, 
base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 
We  quote  I'i-in.  billets  at  $24,  and  forging  billets  at  $28, 
base,  usual  o.-ctras  for  sizes  and  carbons,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 

I  By    Mail) 

The  iron  trade  continues  in  an  uncertain  and  halting 
condition,  'i'he  railroads  seem  to  have  retired  from  the 
market  altogether.     The  Pennsvlvania  Lines  West  issued  in- 


structions last  week  canceling  all  orders  on  which  ship- 
ments have  not  been  made,  or  which  have  not  been  rolled. 
The  pig  iron  market  is  practically  lifeless.  Cutting  is  be- 
ing done  in  prices  of  open  hearth  steel  by  some  of  the 
.smaller  mills,  and  in  the  last  few  days  both  Bessemer  and 
open  hearth  billets  have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  small 
lots  somewhat  under  the  market.  The  demand  for  finished 
iron  and  steel  is  quiet,  but  prices  are  fairly  strong.  The 
coke  trade  is  dull  and  scrap  has  declined  materially  in  the 
past  week.  There  is  now  a  disposition  by  producers  of 
both  raw  and  finished  materials  to  sell  ahead  for  the  entire 
.vear  at  present  prices,  but  so  far  very  little  business  has 
been  offered  by  consumers.  Some  tin  plate  has  been  sold 
for  fourth  quarter  delivery  at  to-day's  market,  and  it  is 
likely  more  sales  will  be  made  before  the  week  is  out. 

Ferromanganese.— The  very  low  prices  ruling  on  for- 
eign ferromanganese  have  stirred  up  consumers,  and  a  good 
deal  of  material  has  been  sold  in  the  past  week.  One  local 
consumer  lias  bought  1000  tons,  deliveries  250  tons  a  month 
commencing  June,  at  $36.50,  Baltimore;  another  interest 
has  bought  200  tons  at  about  $36.75,  Baltimore,  and  a 
Kentucky  steel  interest  is  reported  to  have  bought  500  tons 
for  forward  delivery  at  about  $37,  Baltimore.  We  quote 
SO  per  cent,  foreign  at  $36.50  to  $36.75  in  large  lots  and 
.$37,  Baltimore,  in  small  lots,  the  rate  for  delivery  to  tlie 
Pittsburgh   district  being  $1.95   a   ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — In  spite  of  the  low  prices  ruling  on  this 
material,  there  is  very  little  new  iuquiry,  most  consumers 
being  covered  for  some  time  ahead.  We  quote  50  per  cent, 
at  $53  to  $53.50.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the 
third  quarter ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11 
per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and 
Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — In  the  absence  of  sales,  we  continue  to 
quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at 
about  $29,  delivered  at  buyer's  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. 

SIcelp. — New  inquiry  is  light,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
sumers that  have  contracts  with  the  mills  are  holding  up 
shipments.  Prices  are  f.airly  strong  and  we  quote  grooved 
steel  skelp  at  1.30e. ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c.;  grooved 
iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to 
1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — While  most  consumers  are  covered  for 
some  time  ahead,  they  are  not  freely  specifying  against  their 
contracts.  New  inquiry  is  dull.  We  quote  Bessemer  open 
hearth  and  chain  rods  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — In  the  past  week  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany has  received  orders  for  upward  of  10,000  tons  of 
standard  sections  for  export,  about  half  of  which  is  to  go 
to  Japan.  Two  or  three  large  inquiries  for  standard  rails 
are  in  the  market,  but  even  if  these  are  placed  it  is  not  likely 
that  much  of  the  business  will  come  to  the  local  interest. 
New  orders  and  specifications  for  light  rails  in  the  past 
week  were  fairly  good,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  having 
taken  about  3500  tons.  The  Edgar  Thomson  rail  mills  are 
operating  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity  or  less.  Prices 
on  light  rails  are  as  follows :  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c. ;  16,  20  and 
25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  l."2.oc. :  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and 
45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus  freight, 
and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots,  small 
lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Standard  sections 
are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — New  inquiries  are  not  very 
heavy  and  reports  are  that  fabricated  work  is  going  at  the 
lowest  prices  reached  in  some  months,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  mills  claim  to  be  holding  firmly  for  beams  and 
channels  on  the  basis  of  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  about  1500  tons 
for  the  new  Milwaukee  machine  shops  for  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  and  also  about  2000  tons  of  bridge 
work  for  one  of  the  Western  roads.  The  American  Bridge 
Company  has  taken  400  tons  for  a  new  smelting  plant  in 
Nevada. 

Plates. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  divided  about 
6000  tons  of  plates  anil  shapes  for  new  cars  that  it  will 
build  at  its  Altoona  shops  between  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  All  the  plate  mills 
are  badly  in  need  of  orders,  and  none  is  operating  to  more 
than  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  if  that  much.  The  Alle- 
gheny Steel  Company,  however,  is  running  its  plate  mill  at 
Brackenridge,  Pa.,  to  nearly  full  time  this  week,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  work  ahead.  We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates 
at  1.40c..  Pittsburgh. 

Tin  Plate. — Specifications  against  contracts  are  not  so 
heavy  as  they  were,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  month  they  will  be  better,  as  already  several  large 
consumers  have  ordered  the  tin  plate  they  will  want  for 
June  shipment.  The  fact  that  several  mills  have  made 
sales    on    the    $3.70    basis    for    fourth    quarter   delivery    has 
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stirred  up  the  market  to  no  little  extent.  The  ilonessen 
plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  contain- 
ing 25  hot  mills,  will  run  only  four  days  this  week,  and 
probably  at  the  same  rate  next  week.  The  leading  interest 
is  operating  this  week  to  about  SO  per  cent,  of  capacity,  a 
slight  falling  off.  The  independent  mills,  especially  those 
that  make  roofiug  plate,  are  running  to  nearly  full  capacity. 
The  new  demand  is  much  under  what  it  has  been.  We 
quote  lUO-lb.  coke  plates  at  .$3.70  per  base  box,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.^It  is  likely  that  a  meeting  of  the  leading  sheet 
mills  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  trade  conditions.  More  disposition  has  been 
shown  by  some  makers  to  go  after  new  business  aggres- 
sively, allowing  slight  concessions  in  prices  to  get  it.  This 
cutting  in  prices  has  not  yet  been  severely  felt,  and  after 
the  situation  has  been  gone  over  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
largely  disappear.  New  orders  for  sheets  have  shown  slight 
betterment,  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  reported 
as  coming  in  a  little  more  freely.  Regular  prices  on  the 
different  grades  of  sheets  are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars  is  re- 
ported to  be  quieter  than  at  any  previous  time  this  year. 
Specifications  aaainst  contrai  ts  are  not  coming  in  freely, 
and  the  whole  situation  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  de- 
cline in  prices  of  scrap  is  reflected  in  iron  bars,  which  are 
not  as  firm  as  they  were,  and  there  are  also  reports  that 
prices  of  steel  bars  have  been  shaded  in  some  cases,  but 
these  have  not  been  verified.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c. 
and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c..  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — Specifications  against  contracts  from  the 
automobile  builders  and  the  implement  makers  are  reported 
as  coming  in  a  little  better,  but  new  demand  is  quiet.  Reg- 
ular discounts  of  57  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52  per 
cent,  in  less  than  carload  delivered  in  base  territory  are 
sometimes  shaded  on  desirable  orders. 

Spelter. — Prices  are  slightly  firmer  than  they  were  last 
week,  althoush  new  demand  is  very  dull.  We  quote  prime 
grades  of  Western  at  5.35c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.42^,^.. 
Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — From  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try specifications  against  contracts  are  coming  in  quite 
freely,  but  in  some  other  sections  are  light  or  held  up  en- 
tirely. The  new  demand  is  only  for  small  lots.  We  quote 
steel  hoops  at  1.45c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  applying 
on  the  latter  as  in  the  present  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — So  far  this  month  the  new  demand 
has  been  lagging  and  specifications  against  contracts  have 
shown  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
March.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of  merchant  steels. 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  Iron  finished  tire.  %  x  IV2  in. 
and  heavier.  1.40o.,  base :  under  these  sizes,  1.5.5c. :  plan- 
ished tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire.  l.SOc,  base ;  toe  calk.  1.90c. ; 
fiat  sleigh  shoe.  1..5.5c.  :  concave  or  convex.  1.75c. :  cutter 
shoes,  tapered  or  bent.  2.25c. ;  spring  steel.  2c. :  machinery 
steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Specifications  against  contracts  have  not  been 
coming  in  at  a  satisfactory  rate  for  some  time,  and  the  new 
demand  is  confined  to  small  lots.  Regular  prices  of  1.90c. 
on  structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets  continue  to  be 
shaded  on  desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — This  branch  of  business  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  by  the  adverse  conditions  generally  existing  in 
the  iron  trade.  The  consumption  is  enormously  heavy,  the 
wire  mills  operating  to  practically  full  capacity.  The  output 
of  wire  for  fencing  and  other  purposes  this  year  promises 
to  break  all  former  records.  Jobbers  are  specifying  very 
freely  against  their  contracts,  and  the  retail  trade  is  placin'j 
new  orders  actively.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at 
S2.10:  painted.  .$1.80:  annealed  fence  wire,  SI .60;  galvanized, 
Sl.OO;  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails.  $1.70,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — New  orders  so  far  this  month  have  shown  a 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  latter  part  of  March,  but 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  specifications  were  then 
rushed  in  to  avoid  the  advance  April  1.  There  are  no  large 
inquiries.  Prices  are  now  as  follows : 
Railroad  S!pikrs 

4%,  5  and  RW.  x  »/,„ $1.60 

3.  SV-.  4,  4V^  and  .)  x  V. Kxtra      .10 

3V>  4  and  41^  x  '/„ Extra     .CO 

3.  3',<,.  4  and  4%  x  % Extra     .30 

2%  X  % Extra     .40 

2%.  3  and  3%  X  Vi. Extra     .60 

2  X  Vi« Extra     .80 

Itoat  Spikes. 

%  in.  square,  12  to  24  in.  long Extra     .In 

%  In.  square,     S  to  16  in.  long Extra     .1,1 

^  in.  square,     a  to  16  in.  Ions Extra     .I.t 

Vi«  in.  square,  6  to  12  in.  long Extra     .20 

%  in.  square.     4  to  12  in.  long Extra     .30 

'An  in.  square.  4  to     S  In.  long Extra     .4.5 

•■4  in    square,     4  to     .S  in.  long Extra     .7.5 

>4  in.  square,     3  to     314  in.  Ions.  Extra.   1.00 

%  and  Vic  shorter  than  4  in..  V4  cent  extra. 


Merchant  Pipe. — It  is  reported  that  a  Kansas  City 
gas  interest  has  placed  an  order  for  10  miles  of  6  to  8  in. 
line  pipe,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  with  the  Los 
Angeles  inquiry  reported  last  week.  The  current  demand 
for  merchant  pipe  is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  stated  that 
regular  discounts  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  being 
firmly   held. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  new  demand  for  boiler  tubes  is 
quiet,  as  most  large  consumers  placed  their  contracts  some 
time  ago,  specifications  against  which  are  coming  in  reason- 
ably well.  Prices  on  boiler  tubes  are  more  or  less  flexible, 
makers  not  adhering  closely  to  the  schedule. 

Coke. — Inquiry  for  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  ia 
light,  ilost  of  the  blast  furnace  interests  that  buy  their 
coke  in  the  open  market  are  covered  for  their  supply  for 
some  time  on  sliding  scale  contractis,  based  on  either  Bes- 
semer or  basic  iron.  An  inquiry  from  a  Mahoning  Valley 
blast  furnace  interest  for  10,000  tons  of  coke  per  month 
that  came  in  the  market  about  a  mouth  ago  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  decision  having  been  made  not  to  blow  in  the 
furnace  at  present  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  pig  iron  trade.  The  output  of  coke  in  the 
L'ppcr  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  last  week  was 
368,029  net  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  previous  week  of  a 
little  more  than  3000  tons.  We  quote  standard  makes  ot 
72-hour  foundry  coke  at  about  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and 
.$2.25  to  $2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  delivery  over  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  fur- 
nace coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  and  for 
delivery  over  the  next  six  months  from  $1.80  to  $2  per 
net  ton,  at  oven. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  market  has  shown  a 
further  decline  in  prices  which  have  now  about  reached  the 
low  point  that  prevailed  prior  to  February  15,  when  the 
upward  turn  took  place.  The  local  market  on  steel  scrap  ia 
adversely  affected  by  an  embargo  for  scrap  destined  to 
Monessen.  Pa.,  which  was  put  on  last  week.  The  scrap  list 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  closed  Tuesday  and  the  rail 
list,  with  15.0(K)  to  18,000  tons,  closes  Wednesday.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  scrap  list  also  closes  Wednesday.  The 
list  of  the  Southern  Railway  closed  Tuesday  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  containing  about  3000  tons  of  scrap  and  3000 
tons  of  old  car  wheels.  The  new  demand  is  dull,  as  most 
consumers  are  covered  ahead.  We  note  sales  of  1000  tons 
of  borings  at  about  $9.10,  delivered  at  consumer's  mill,  and 
1000  tons  of  Xo.  2  heavy  cast  iron  scrap  at  $13.25,  delivered. 
Dealers  are  now  quoting  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere,  as  noted  : 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Steubenville.  Fol- 
lansbee,  Sharon.  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery S13.25  to  $13.50 

No.   1    foundrv  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

No.  2  foundry  cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment          0.25  to  9.50 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland.  Md 14.50 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.50  to  12.75 

Grate   bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 16.75  to  17.00 

Iron  car  axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles 23.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  1.3.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

*Cast  iron  borings 8.75  to  9.00 

"Machine  shop  turnings 9.50  to  9.75 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.  1  wrought  scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove  plate 10.50  to  10.T5 

*  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 


Vivian.  Bond  &  Co.  have  closed  their  ofiices  here  and 
retired  from  the  Pittsburgh  field.  A.  C.  Daft,  formerly  con- 
nected with  that  firm,  has  opened  an  office  in  room  2502, 
Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  and  will  handle  ferroalloys, 
pig  iron  and   01  her  products. 

George  C.  Mills,  formerly  with  Xaylor  &  Co.,  has  opened 
an  office  in  room  1625,  Farmers'  Bank  Building.  Pittsburgh, 
and  will  handle  pig  iron,  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon. 
He  will  also  look  after  the  interests  of  Xaylor  &  Co.  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  that  firm  having  abandoned  its  of- 
fices in   the  Frick   Building  March   15. 

The  offices  of  the  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  iron  and 
steel  scrap.  H.  D.  Stalnaker.  resident  manager,  have  been 
removed  from  rooms  2124-2125  to  rooms  1123-1125, 
Farmers'   Bank   Building.   Pittsburgh. 


The  Reinforced  Brazing  &  Machine  Corap.Tny,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  iu.stallerl  in  its  plant  a  new  55-hp.  Miller  en- 
gine, purchased  from  Wickes  Brothers,  Pittshiirgh. 
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Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  April  12,  1911. —  (By  Tcla/rapli.) 
The  dullness  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  esteuded  into 
April,  and  the  week  under  review  lias  not  even  kept  up  to 
the  sluggish  activity  of  the  first  week  in  the  month.  In  the 
pig  iron  market  offers  of  Southern  iron  at  $11,  Birming- 
ham, for  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  reported  to  have 
called  forward  nothing  more  than  scattering  small  orders. 
It  is  known  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  railroad  equip- 
ment business  is  pending.  The  bar  market  has  been  very 
quiet,  and  some  shading  is  reported.  The  price  of  scrap 
has  been  weak,  and  the  tendency  appears  to  be  decidedly 
downward.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has 
issued  one  of  the  very  largest  scrap  lists  ever  offered,  but 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  sale  of  this  material  on  the 
present  low  market.  Wire  products  and  cast  iron  pipe 
continue  active.  General  business  conditions  are  somewhat 
below  normal  with  no  indication  of  immediate  brightening. 
Pig  Iron. — The  extreme  dullness  that  dominated  .tht 
pig  iron  market  at  the  time  of  our  last  report  has  extended 
into  this  week,  making  it  by  far  the  most  inactive  period 
of  the  year.  The  only  sales  reported  are  small  lots  fiere 
and  there  which  are  too  unimportant  to  mention.  Foundries 
in  this  city  report  business  a  trifle  better  than  for  a  feW' 
weeks  past,  but  this  is  mostly  work  of  a  repair  nature  and 
there  is  no  great  volume  in  sight.  Jlost  foundries  in  this 
district  have  sufficient  pig  iron  on  hand  to  see  them  through 
the  first  half,  and  buyers  are  very  evidently  awaiting  de- 
velopment of  the  present  uncertain  market  before  making 
known  their  future  wants.  An  enormous  accumulation  of 
iron  is  known  to  exist  at  the  furnaces,  and  this  stock  is 
not  moving  with  any  rapidity  even  under  the  stimulus  of 
recent  price  concessions.  The  price  of  $11,  Birmingham, 
for  No.  2  Southern  foundry,  prevails  in  this  market,  and 
this  figure  is  being  freely  quoted  for  the  second  and  third 
quarters.  It  i.s  felt  that  no  great  amount  of  pressure  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  price  for  business  for  the 
last  half,  although  such  a  quotation  it  is  felt  would  not 
bring  forward  many  buyers  in  the  present  dull  market. 
Northern  furnaces  are  asking  $1  advance  on  sales  through 
the  last  half,  but  practically  no  deals  are  being  closed.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  because  prices  are  too 
high,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  foundry  business.  The  only 
encouraging  feature  of  this  week's  market  is  that  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  have  been  somewhat  freer.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  are  for  April,  Jlay  and  June  shipments, 
Chicago  delivery : 

Lake  Superior  charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundrv.  No.  1 16.00  to  16.50 

Northern  colie  foundry,  No.  2 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  :i 15.25  to  15.75 

Northern   Scotch,   No.   1 16.50  to  17.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15. S5 

Southern  coke.  No.  :i 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke,  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  grav  forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable  Bessemer 15.50  to  16.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40  to  17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silverv,  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentuckv  silverv,  8%.  .  18.90  to  19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 

{Bv  Mail.) 
Billets. — Little  of  interest  has  happened  in  the  billet 
market.  The  quiet  that  seems  to  have  settled  over  Western 
car  industries  is  naturally  reflecting  a  quietness  in  billets, 
the  demand  for  which  is  almost  absolutely  dependent  upon 
manufactories  of  this  nature.  The  leading  interest  con- 
tinues to  maintain  its  price  of  $30.60,  base,  Chicago,  on 
open  hearth  billets  and  $25.60.  base,  Chicago,  on  rerolling 
billets. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Specifications  for  rails 
and  track  supplies  have  somewhat  fallen  off,  but  increased 
activity  is  noted  in  inquiries  that  are  coming  into  this 
market.  Mills  are  running  full  on  track  supplies  and  the 
retrenchment  policy  in  vogue  does  not  seem  to  affect  this 
branch  of  business.  New  construction  may  be  avoided,  and 
improvements  of  every  kind  curtailed,  but  the  trackage  now 
in  use  must  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  the  lighter  track  supplies  is  constantly  being  used.  Light 
rail  business  continues  to  be  very  active.  Prices  are  firm, 
as  follows :  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.70c.  to 
1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c., 
base,  all  in  carload  lots.  Chicago.  Standard  section  Bes- 
semer rails,  1.28c. ;  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light  rails.  40  to 
45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20y<.c. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  l.lOy,  to  1.24c. :  16, 
20  and  25  lb.,  1.20y2C.  to  1.25c.;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  l.SOMiC., 
Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  only  sale  of  importance 
made  in  this  section  during  the  week  was  2500  tons  for  the 
Gunther  Building,  which  went  to  the  Morava  Construction 


Company.  There  was  a  time  in  this  market  when  sales  of 
this  size  caused  considerable  flurry  among  fabricators,  but 
with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  capacity  of  fabricating 
plants  that  has  come  in  the  last  few  years  jobs  of  this  size 
are  swallowed  up  with  but  passing  comment.  It  is  reported 
that  plans  for  the  Federal  Life  Building  are  about  com- 
pleted by  the  architects,  Marshall  &  Fox.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  building  will  require  about  2tKX)  tons  of  structural 
material.  Railroad  building  is  extremely  quiet,  and  the 
lack  of  business  is  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  those  who 
rumor  price  concessions.  We  quote  plain  material  from 
mill  l.oSc.  to  l.e3c.,  Chicago;  from  store,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Plates. — There  is  considerable  inquiry  in  this  market 
for  new  cars  and  considerable  railroad  activity  is  expected  to 
develop  in  the  construction  of  rolling  stock  in  the  near 
future.  No  new  business  of  note  has  been  closed  this  week, 
and  mills  continue  to  run  at  about  60  per  cent,  capacity.  We 
quote  mill  prices  l.oSc.  to  l.GSe. :  store  prices,  l.SOc.  to 
l.OOc,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Mills  are  running. at  about  two-thirds  capacity 
with  but  a  comparatively  small  tonnage  in  sight.  The  sheet 
business  so  far  this  year  has  been  below  normal,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  sight  that  would  indicate  a  decided  improve- 
ment. There  is  no  change  in  Chicago  prices,  which  are  be- 
ing well  maintained  as  follows :  Carload  lots,  from  mill : 
No.  2S  black  sheets,  2.3Sc. :  No.  28  galvanized,  3.3Sc. ;  No.  10 
blue  anuea  led.  l.JSoc.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are  ;  No. 
10.  2.10c.  to  2.2UC. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  blacii, 
2.75c.  to  2.S5c. ;  No.  2S  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — Car  building  has  been  so  extremely  quiet  for  the 
last  few  months  that  comparatively  little  bar  iron  has  gone 
into  that  channel.  Wagon  and  implement  manufacturers 
have,  however,  enjoyed  a  very  fair  business,  and  are  to-day 
using  a  good  share  of  the  output.  There  is  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  steel  bars,  although  mills  could  take  on  more  work 
without  being  at  all  crowded.  Prices  are  as  follows :  Soft 
steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.25c.  to  1.30c. ;  hard  steel  bars 
rolled  from  old  rails,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  all  Chicago ;  from  store, 
soft  steel  bars,   l.SOc.  to  l.OOc. 

Wire  Products. — Planting  and  harvest  time  mark  two 
busy  periods  in  the  sale  of  wire  products.  In  the  spring 
crops  must  be  protected  as  they  are  planted,  and  in  the  fall 
harvest  funds  permit  improvements  long  contemplated. 
Such  a  vast  quantity  of  wire  products  goes  into  these  chan- 
nels that  mill  activity  can  be  very  correctly  gauged  by  farm- 
ers' movements.  The  spring  fencing  period  is  now  at  its 
hight.  and  retail  stocks  are  very  rapidly  finding  their  way  to 
farms.  Small  orders  to  fill  in  depleted  stocks  are  appearing 
in  every  quarter  from  which  nails,  wire,  fencing,  &c.,  are 
beiug  sold.  Fabricators  are  reporting  one  of  the  very  besl 
.seasons  in  their  historj-.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are 
quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire- 
No.  9  and  coarser,  base,  1.7Sc. ;  wire  nails,  1.98c. ;  painted 
barb  wire,  1.9Sc. :  galvanized,  2.28c. ;  polished  staples,  l.OSc. ; 
galvanized,  2.2Sc..  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  only  sale  of  note  that  has  been 
closed  in  thi.s  market  the  past  week  was  made  by  the  lead- 
ing interest  to  the  city  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  a  new  water 
works  system  is  being  installed  and  1.5(X)  tons  of  pipe  will 
be  used.  The  larger  gas  pipe  specifications  are  believed  to 
be  pretty  well  in.  The  Pacific  Coast  cities  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  purchasers  of  gas  pipe  this  year.  Portland. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  heading  the  list.  The  Portland  Gas  & 
Coke  Company  has  purchased  12.000  tons  of  gas  pipe  this 
spring  from  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Company,  which  made  shipments  from  its.  Chattanooga 
plant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  one  of  the  advertising  oppor- 
tunities accepted  by  this  gas  company,  which  directed  the 
shipment  of  a  complete  trainload  of  its  pipe  at  one  time. 
Thirty  cars  of  30,000  lb.  capacity  were  loaded  and  .shipped 
intact  to  the  Minnesota  Transfer,  from  which  point  they 
were  hauled  to  Portland,  Ore.,  by  daylight,  .\rrangements 
were  made  with  the  newspapers  in  the  principal  cities  along 
the  route  and  the  exceptional  shipment  was  given  much 
publicity.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  this  will  be 
a  satisfactory  business  year  in  the  pipe  industry.  Prices 
remain  firm,  per  net  ton,  Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50; 
6  to  12  in,,  $24.50;  16-iu.  and  up.  .?24,  with  $1  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Consumers  are  well  taken  care  of.  and 
prices  are  being  held  up  only  because  brokers  are  still  busy 
filling  purchases  made  some  time  ago.  It  is  expected  that 
this  week  will  see  the.se  contracts  fairly  well  filled  and  price 
changes  may  follow.  The  Milwaukee  Railroad  is  out  with 
a  list  of  .500  tons  of  car  wheels  which  closes  April  11.  This 
item  is  in  fair  demand  and  it  is  expected  that  a  ready  sale 
will  be  made.  The  time  honored  list  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka &  Santa  Fe  has  again  appeared,  but  it  has  been  swelled 
to  the  great  total  of  27,000  tons.  Tliis  list  closes  April  10 
and   is  one  of  the   largest   accumulations  of   railroad   scrap 
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ever  listed.  There  is  little  trading  in  this  market  and  noth- 
ing that  would  indicate  activity  in  the  near  future.  Prices 
are  for  deliverj-  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  and  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton  : 

Old  iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.25  to  13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  tliau  :>  ft 12.75  to  13.25 

Relaying  rails,    standard   sections,    sub- 
ject   to    inspection 2.'!.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

Heavy   melting  steel   ssrap 11.00  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.75  to  12.25 

Shoveling  steel 11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.00  to  $13.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel  angle  bars 11.00  to  11.00 

Iron   car   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  1S.50 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.30  to  11.00 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 10.50  to  11.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.00  to  S.50 

Machine  shoo  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 0.20  to  0.75 

No.   1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   2   busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.25  to  8.75 

Boiler  punchings 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1    cast  scrap 11.75  to  12.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrao 9.70  to  10.25 

Railroad   malleable 11.00  to  11.00 

Agricultural  malleable 10.00  to  10.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  9.00 

— — *  «  > 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11,  1911. 

The  market  in  practically  all  lines  has  taken  on  a  wait- 
ing attitude.  Several  propositions  of  good  size,  both  in  crude 
and  finished  products,  which  have  been  under  negotiation 
for  some  time,  have  developed  into  orders,  but  there  is  a 
decided  lack  of  snap  when  it  comes  to  considering  new  busi- 
ness. 

Iron  Ore. — Some  inquiry  for  foreign  low  phosphorus  ore 
is  reported  and  negotiations  for  further  supplies  of  Swedish 
ore  are  pending.  Importations  at  this  port  during  the  week 
aggregated  18,784  tons,  all  Swedish  ore,  valued  at  $108,031. 
The  largest  individual  cargo  of  ore  ever  received  at  this  port, 
11.(500  tons,  on  the  steamship  Tellus,  is  included  in  the  week's 
arrivals. 

Pig  Iron. — While  several  of  the  important  negotiations 
pending  last  week  have  been  closed,  and  an  occasional  in- 
quiry for  a  fair  sized  lot  is  reported,  the  market  generally 
has  a  quieter  appearance.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
placed  its  order  for  5300  tons  of  coke  and  charcoal  foundry 
iron  late  in  the  week,  this  being  for  second  quarter  delivery. 
A  transaction  covering  18,000  tons  of  Southern  iron,  mixed 
grades,  on  a  sliding  scale,  briefly  reported  last  week,  was 
also  closed.  This  was  virtually  the  renewal  of  an  expiring 
contract  with  one  of  the  local  cast  iron  pipe  foundries,  and 
deliveries  will  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  3000  tons  a  month. 
Inquiries  are  out  for  two  lots  of  low  grade  iron  for  Dela- 
ware River  pipe  foundries,  one  of  4000  and  the  other  ."lOOO 
tons,  for  second  quarter  delivery.  Malleable  iron  consumers 
are  testing  the  market  for  last  half  delivery,  but  no  trans- 
actions are  reported.  In  the  higher  grades  of  foundry  iron 
the  movement  has  been  light.  Inquiries  are  mostly  for  small 
prompt  lots,  although  one  for  500  tons  of  No.  2  X  and  an- 
other for  1800  tons,  equally  divided  between  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3,  for  second  quarter  shipment,  are  reported.  Prices  are 
being  well  maintained,  $15.50  to  $16,  delivered,  representing 
the  market  for  the  usual  standard  brands  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania No.  2  X  foundry  for  second  quarter  shipment.  The 
volume  of  inquiry  for  forward  delivery  is  not  so  large,  and 
it  is  stated  that  producers  are  not  so  insistent  on  advances 
for  third  quarter  iron  as  they  were  several  weeks  ago.  No 
open  quotations  for  extended  delivery  have,  however,  been 
announced.  There  has  been  a  moderate  small  lot  movement 
in  Virginia  foundry  grades,  and  prices  of  No.  2  X  and  No.  2 
plain  iron  are  generally  quoted  at  $13,  furnace,  for  second 
quarter,  the  leading  interest  having  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion of  holding  for  an  advance  of  50c.  a  ton  for  such  delivery. 
The  movement  in  forge  iron  has  not  been  active,  although 
some  unclosed  inquiries  are  reported.  The  supply  of  the 
better  grades  is  limited  and  $15,  delivered,  about  represents 
the  minimum  for  the  best  known  brands,  although  $14.75 
could  probably  still  be  done  for  other  makes.  Basic  iron  is 
at  a  standstill  and  $15.25,  delivered,  is  a  nominal  quotation. 
Sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been  confined  to  small 
lots  at  recent  quotations.  Meetings  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron 
Association  and  the  Virginia  Pig  Iron  Association,  held  in 
this  city  last  week,  were  not  productive  of  any  important 
details,  both  reported  stocks  showing  a  slight  decrease. 
Shipments  continue  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  current  make 
and   deliveries  are  being  freely   taken   by   consumers.     The 


following  range  of  quotations  represents  the  market  for 
standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district, 
in  the  second  quarter : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  toundry.$15.50  to  $16.00 

Eastern   Pennsylvania,  No.   2  plain....  15.25  to  15.50 

Virginia,  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,   No.   2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray   forge 14.75  to  15.25 

Basic    15.25  to  15.50 

Standard   low  phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese. — While  there  has  been  no  demand  of 
importance  from  consumers  in  this  district,  prices  are  weak 
on  sales  in  other  markets  and  a  nominal  quotation  of  $37 
to  $37.2.^,  Baltimore,  is  named  by  sellers  for  small  lots  for 
cither   prompt   or  forward  shipment. 

Billets. — Business  is  still  confined  to  small,  prompt 
lots,  consumers  being  disinterested  in  supplies  for  extended 
delivery.  Day  to  day  orders  are  of  sufficient  size,  how- 
ever, to  enable  mills  to  maintain  a  fairly  even  productive 
rate.  Quotations  are  unchanged,  $25.40  being  named  for 
open  hearth  rolling  billets  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging 
billets,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — A  very  good  run  of  orders  for  business  of  a 
miscellaneous  character  is  reported,  but  they  are  gradually 
decreasing  in  size  and  the  aggregate  volume  coming  to  the 
mills  has  diminished ;  hence  finishing  departments  are  a 
little  less  actively  engaged.  Specifications  for  bridge  work 
are  coming  out  freely  and  some  business  for  car  work  has 
been  definitely  placed,  particularly  one  lot  of  some  L'lKXI  to 
3000  tons  for  cars  to  be  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  its  Altoona  shops.  While  there  is  a  fair  volume  of 
boat  business  ahead,  it  develops  slowly.  Prices  are  being 
fully  maiulained  at  the  recent  level,  1.55c.  minimum  for 
ordinary  plates,  delivered  in  this  district. 

Shapes. — Both  mills  and  fabricators  are  figuring  on  a 
good  amount  of  business,  but  no  contracts  of  importance 
have  been  closed.  The  new  Reading  Hotel,  Reading,  Pa., 
is  again  under  consideration,  the  original  requirements  hav- 
ing been  considerably  reduced.  A  sizable  tonnage  for  ear 
work,  which  has  been  under  negotiation  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad,  is  said  to  have  been  definitely  placed.  Very 
low  prices  for  fabricated  work  are  still  reported,  but  thns 
far  have  not  affected  plain  shapes,  which  continue  to  be 
maintained  at  1.55c.  minimum,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — There  is  a  continued  day  to  day  demand,  which 
in  the  aggregate  is  sufficient  to  enable  mills  to  about  main- 
tain a  regular  output,  but  the  situation  is  unfavorable  from 
a  mill  standpoint,  as  there  is  little  business  ahead,  consumers- 
showing  no  interest  in  placing  orders  for  extended  delivery. 
Eastern  mill  quotations  for  prompt  shipment  are  as  follows : 
Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars.' — Consumers  of  refined  iron  bars  are  placing  busi- 
ness sparingly  in  view  of  possible  price  recessions.  Small 
orders  are  being  taken  at  the  recent  minimum,  1.3"!^.,  de- 
livered in  this  vicinity,  although  it  is  believed  that  on  de- 
sirable specifications  1.35c.  could  be  done.  A  moderate- 
movement  in  steel  bars  is  reported  at  1.55c.,  delivered  in  this 
territory,  being  maintained. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  quiet.  Con- 
sumers show  little  interest  in  the  situation  and  when  offers 
are  made  they  are  usually  below  prices  recently  paid.  The 
demand  for  heavy  melting  steel  is  light,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
transactions  have  been  between  dealers.  Mills  take  on  oc- 
casional bargain  lots  but  are  pretty  well  supplied.  Rejec- 
tions owing  to  grade  have,  in  at  least  in  one  instance,  been 
particularly  heavy,  especially  when  shipments  are  against 
high  priced  orders,  on  which  consumers  insist  on  getting 
strictly  prime  material.  Rolling  mills  have  not  been  very 
active  buyers.  The  market  throughout  has  a  rather  weak 
appearance.  The  following  range  of  prices,  while  to  some 
extent  nominal,  about  represents  the  market  for  deliveries 
in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c. 
to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.50  to  $13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 14.50  to  15.00 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap 17.75  to  18.25 

Old  steel  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old  iron  axles 20.00  to  26.00* 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to  18.00* 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  pipe 13.50  to  14.00 

No.   1   forge  fire 11.75  to  12.25 

No.  2  light  iron 7.50  to  8.0»* 

Wrought    turnings 9.00  to  9.50 

Cast   borings 8.25  to  8.75 

Machinerv    cast 13.75  to  14.25 

Railroad    malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Grate   bars 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 10.50  to  11.00 

*  Nominal.  | 

Coke. — Spot   coke  appears   to   be  accumulating  and  ef-     ! 
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forts  to  move  it  are  reported  to  have  resulted  iu  lower  quo- 
tations, particularly  for  furnace  coke.  The  demand  for 
foundry  coke  is  not  urgent.  The  whole  market,  in  fact,  has 
an  easier  appearance.  For  the  better  grades  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Spot  foundry  coke  is  in  instances  quoted  at 
.^2  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  with  forward  coke  at  $2.20  to  $2.40. 
Spot  furnace  coke  has  been  reported  sold  at  $1.55,  with 
forward  deliveries  quoted  at  $1.70  to  $1.90,  ovens.  The 
following  range  per  net  ton  represents  the  market  for  de- 
livery in  this  territory : 

Connellsvillp  furnace  coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry   coke 4.15  to    4.55 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.30  to    3.65 

Foundry    coke 3.75  to    4.15 

•-•-• 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  11,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — No  meeting  to  consider  ore  prices  has  yet 
been  held,  liur  action  may  be  taken  any  day.  Representa- 
tives of  the  leading  ore  firms  decline  to  express  their  in- 
dividual opinions  as  to  what  will  or  should  be  done.  Fur- 
nacemen  generally  feel,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  prices  of  2oc.  and  possibly  50c.  a  ton.  Dock 
shipments  have  improved  somewhat.  The  total  shipments 
from  the  docks  in  April  were  nearly  1,000,000  tons.  No 
chartering  of  vessel  tonnage  for  ore  has  been  done  as  yet, 
and  carrying  rates  have  not  been  fixed,  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows :  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer, 
$4.75 :  Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  $4.20 ;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  are  light.  The  only  sale  of  any 
size  repotted  is  I0OO  tous  of  No.  2  Southern  to  a  Barberton 
Ohio,  plant,  for  delivery  through  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
quarters,  the  buyer  paying  $11,  Birmingham,  for  the  second 
quarter  and  $11.25  for  the  last  half.  A  Cleveland  foundry 
that  recently  had  an  inquiry  out  for  1000  tons  of  Southern 
but  deferred  purchasing  is  again  feeling  the  market  on  prices. 
Prices  are  firm  at  $13.75  to  $14,  Cleveland  and  Valley  fur- 
naces, for  the  second  quarter,  and  $14.25  to  $14.50  for  the 
last  half.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter  we 
■quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer   $15.90 

Northern  foundrv.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  Foundry,  No.  3 14.00 

Gray   toige 13.50 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — Little  demand  is  coming  out  for  foundry  coke 
for  the  last  half,  and  foundries  generally  are  expected  to 
■defer  placing  contracts  until  June.  There  is  some  demand 
for  small  lots  for  spot  shipment.  No  inquiry  is  reported 
for  furnace  grades.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  fur- 
nace coke  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville 
foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and  $2.25 
to  $2.50  for  the  second  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Some  of  the  mill  agencies 
report  a  slight  improvement  in  orders,  which  fell  off  some- 
what late  in  JIarch.  A  fair  volume  of  specifications  is 
coming  out.  but  new  business  is  nearly  all  in  very  small 
lots.  New  inquiries  are  light.  Another  contract  for  a  lake 
boat  was  placed  this  week,  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany receiving  an  order  from  the  Mackinac  Transportation 
Company  for  a  steel  car  ferry  boat,  to  be  built  in  time  to 
be  placed  in  commission  next  October.  The  builder  is  now- 
negotiating  for  the  steel  required,  namely,  2.500  tons  of 
plates  and  shapes.  No  inquiries  for  round  lots  of  structural 
material  have  developed.  The  legal  formalities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extensive  grade  cro.ssing  elimination  planned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Cleveland  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  unless  unforeseen  obstacles  arise  bids  will  prob- 
ably be  advertised  tor  early  in  June.  The  City  Council 
has  just  authorized  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  Nickel 
Plate  grade  crossings  on  the  west  side  in  Cleveland,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  started  during  the  year. 
Several  new  building  projects  in  the  city  have  also  de- 
veloped during  the  past  week,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
require  considerable  tonnage.  Prices  on  steel  bars,  plates 
and  shapes  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for 
sheets  is  moderate,  but  prices  seem  to  be  quite  well  main- 
tained. Rivets  are  weaker  than  they  have  been  recently, 
and  (here  is  at  present  virtually  an  open  market.  Some 
business  in  boiler  rivets  is  being  taken  at  1.80c.,  but  a  price 
of  1.75c.,  Pittsburgh,  is  being  quoted  by  some  of  the  mills, 
which  is  $5  a  ton  lower  than  the  regular  price.  Forging 
billets  are  moving  fairly  well  in  carload  lots.  There  is  a 
good  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  light  rails.  The  demand  for 
iron  bars  is  moderate,  with  prices  stationary  at  1.30c.  to 
135e.,  at  mill. 


Old  Material. — Practically  nothing  is  doing  in  the  scrap 
market.  The  continued  inactivity  has  resulted  in  a  weak- 
ening of  prices.  Quotations  on  several  grades  have  been  re- 
duced about  50c.  a  ton.  For  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  local 
mills  are  declining  to  pay  the  present  minimum  quotation  of 
$12.75.  Very  little  scrap  is  being  offered  at  present.  Deal- 
ers cannot  afford  to  sell  their  stock  at  ruling  prices,  and  to 
save  themselves  from  losses  will  wait  for  a  firmer  market. 
The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  closed  April  11  on  its  usual 
list.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  large  list  out,  on 
which  it  will  close  April  13.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   stee!    rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel    car   axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.75  to  13.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural   malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.75  to  13.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron  car  axles ; $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 6.50  to  6.75 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings.  .  .  7.25  to  7.75 

Steel   axle   turnings 9.00  to  9.25 

No.    1   bushelins 10.50  to  11.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.25 

No.  1  cast 1 1.75  to  12.00 

Stove   plate 11.00  to  11.25 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 


The  Balkwill  Pattern  Company,  1444  East  Forty-ninth 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Well- 
man  Pattern  Supply  Company.  This  company  will  take 
over  the  business  of  the  Cleveland  Fillet  Company,  a  closely 
allied  corporation.  The  company  is  now  operating  a  depart- 
ment for  general  machine  work  and  will  make  a  specialty 
of  high  grade  screw  machine  products.  Its  other  products 
include  wood  and  metal  patterns,  wood  turnings,  white 
metal  and  brass  pattern  letters,  wood  and  leather  fillet, 
brass  dowel  pins  and  plates,  wood  dowel  pins,  foundry  chap- 
lets  and  patternmakers  and  foundry  supplies. 

«  ■  » 

Cincinnati 

ClNClN>-ATl,  Ohio,  April  12,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — So  far  as  activity  is  concerned,  the  market 
has  eased  back  into  the  same  old  rut.  Sales  and  inquiries 
have  dwindled  to  a  very  limited  number  and  both  buyers 
and  sellers  are  apathetic.  Shipments  on  contracts  continue 
to  move  freely,  and,  due  to  a  curtailment  in  production  in 
the  Ironton  district,  there  is  said  to  be  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  total  of  blast  furnace  stocks.  An  Illinois  melter  is 
asking  for  500  tons  of  high  silicon,  to  be  delivered  within 
the  next  three  months,  and  there  are  a  few  inquiries  for 
foundry  iron  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  that  are  still 
hanging  fire.  Basic  and  malleable  are  both  dull.  There  is 
no  confirmation  of  outside  reports  that  Southern  No.  2 
foundry  is  being  shaded  here  below  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
spot  shipment,  but  it  is  admitted  that  several  producers  are 
quoting  present  prices  on  contracts  running  through  the 
third  quarter,  and  in  a  few  instances  throughout  the  entire 
year.  Northern  iron  remains  at  $14,  Ironton,  for  ship- 
ment until  July  1,  but  deliveries  are  also  being  extended, 
and  no  doubt  third  quarter  contracts  can  be  signed  up  at 
the  price  named.  A  small  lot  of  Southern  gray  forge  was 
sold  last  week  to  an  Ohio  manufacturer  at  $10,  Birming- 
ham, for  future  delivery,  but  $9.75  represents  the  prompt 
shipment  quotation.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  follows,  for  first  quarter: 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.   1   soft 14.75 

Southern  coke,   No.  2  soft 14.25 

Southern   gray  forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15^20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Standard   Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car   wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 
Coke. — The  market  for  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
is  dragging.  Consumers  are  holding  back  on  making  con- 
tracts, follow-ing  the  same  policy  as  that  of  several  weeks 
ago.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  considerable  furnace  coke 
in  all  three  fields,  that  producers  are  anxious  to  get  moved, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  room  for  believing  that  prices 
have  been  shaded  a  few  cents.  This  same  condition  applies 
to  foundry  grades,  but  for  the  regular  standard  market 
brands  we  quote  48-hour  coke  at  $1.55  to  $1.60  and  72-hour 
coke  around  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt  shipment, 
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with  llie  usual  pii'mium  of  Ijc.  to  25c.  iier  ton  iisketl  on 
time  couliacts.     'I'lu'se  prices  rule  in  all  three  districts. 

Finished  Material. — The  past  week  was  reported  as 
being  fairly  satisfactory.  The  movement  of  plates  and 
boiler  tubes  shows  that  boiler  manufacturers  are  getting 
busier.  Reinforcing  couciele  bars  are  also  in  demand.  The 
mill  price  is  ].40c.,  I'ittsburgh,  and  the  local  warehouse 
price   will   average   about   1.90c. 

Old  Material. — Tbe  market  is  very  sluggish,  and  while 
yard  stocks  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  have  been  it  is  under- 
stood that  dealers  have  a  large  amount  of  scrap  bought  that 
has  not  yet  been  shipped  in.  Prices  are  weak,  and  another 
cut  is  expected  to  take  place  soon.  Prices  for  delivery  iu 
buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows: 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.7.5  to  5.2."i 

Steel    turnings,   net    (on .5.7r>  to  6.25 

-No.  3  cast  scrap,  net  ton 10.. 10  to  11.00 

Huint  scrap,   net   ton '. 7.50  to  8.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

liiindlod  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 8.00  to  0.00 

out   iron   rails,  gross  ton 14.00  to  15.00 

Relaying  rails,  .",0  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 11.50  to  12.50 

Heavy   melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton..  10.50  to  11.00 

*  I  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  April  10,  1911. 

While  the  demand  for  pig  iron  and  coke  is  dull,  encourag- 
ing indications  of  growth  in  business  are  offered  by  the  steps 
being  taken  by  some  local  steel  and  iron  foundries  to  en- 
large their  plants,  ,TUd  the  formation  of  new  corporations 
identified  with  the  steel  and  iron  industry  in  and  near  St. 
Louis,  lloderate  puichases  of  finished  material  and  tools 
are  being  made  by  the  lailroads.  The  demand  for  finished 
metals  is  satisfactory. 

Pig  Iron, — The  demand  for  pig  iron  is  very  limited, 
probably  not  over  1500  tons  having  been  sold  the  past  week 
in  the  aggregate  in  this  market.  Inquiries,  too,  were  few 
iu  number  and  small  in  tonnage.  The  leading  sellers  are 
not  so  much  surprised  with  respect  to  small  sales,  in  view 
of  the  activity  of  the  past  three  months,  as  with  the  utter 
lack  of  interest  in  the  market.  Even  merchant  sellers  com- 
plain of  dullness,  and  this  makes  it  more  pronounced,  in  view 
of  the  fact  they  deal  with  foundries  which  buy  little  and 
often,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  territor.v.  We  continue  our 
quotations  for  No.  2  Southern  foundry  at  $11,  Birmingham, 
for  shipment  over  the  second  and  third  quarters,  and  $11.50 
for  fourth  quarter;  No.  2  Northern  foundry,  $14,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  for  shipment  over  the  second  quarter,  and  $14.50  for 
last  half  delivery. 

Coke. — One  house  reports  inquiries  for  foundry  coke 
aggregating  1000  tons,  but  the  rest  have  had  none  of  conse- 
quence during  the  past  week.  No  sales  beyond  carload  lots 
were  mentioned.     There  is  no  change  in  prices. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  stagnant.  An  east  side 
steel  foundry  is  willing  to  take  on  considerable  tonnage,  but 
at  prifes  that  holders  will  not  accept.  With  this  exception 
there  is  no  demand  of  consequence  from  consumers,  and  there 
is  very  little  business  passing  between  dealers.  Considerable 
movement  is  going  on  In  filling  previous  contracts.  The 
following  railroad  offerings  for  the  week  were  reported: 
Vandalia  I,iue,  200  tons :  Southern  Railway,  200  tons :  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  Railroad,  200  tons.  The  market  is  weak- 
er and  prices  on  a  part  of  the  list  are  lower.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old    iron    rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old   ste-?l   rails,    rerolling 12.25  to  12.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 

iect    to   Inspection 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  stee!  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron   fish   plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car  axles 18.00  to  1S.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.50  to  IS. 00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought ll.ooto  11.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Railway    springs 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth IR.OO  to  16.50 

No.    1    dealers'   forge 0.00  to  9.50 

JHxed    borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    husheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings.  .  8.00  to  8.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap s.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   malleable 7.50  to  8.00 

.Agricultural    molleablo .5.50  to  9.00 

Pipes    and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

Railroad    grate   bars 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 6-50  to  7.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texa.s  Ra;lro:id  is  in  the  market  for  100  miles  of  8.5-lb.  stand- 


and  rails,  and  another  Western  trunk  line  has  an  inquiry 
out  involving  about  the  same  tonnage.  There  is  also  souu' 
inquiry  from  iuterurban  electric  lines.  The  demaud  for 
structural  material  is  slow.  For  bars  there  is  some  inquiry 
from  jobbers.  The  demand  for  track  material  is  fairly 
active. 


The  State  Supervisor  of  Statistics  reports  that  Missouri's 
foundry  and  machine  shop  output  increased  frotu  a  value  of 
$14,692,000  in  1!X)4  to  $22,023,000  in  1909,  and  the  number 
of  producing  establishments  from  250  to  331,  In  the  s.ime 
live  vears  the  capital  invested  grew  from  $14,ip1i7.i"iii  0 
$23,946,000. 


Birmingham 

BiKMi.NGii.vM,  \i^\.,  .\pril  10,  1011, 
Pig  Iron. — .\  lot  of  lOOU  tons  of  No.  2  soft,  for  ship- 
ment commencing  immediately  and  extending  through  the 
third  quarter,  was  sold  iu  this  market  the  past  week  at  $11, 
Birmingham.  Another  lot  of  1000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for 
shipment  over  the  last  half  brought  the  same  price.  With 
the  exception  of  these  transactions  the  buying  was  confined 
to  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment,  in  which  the  $11,  Birming- 
ham, basis  was  fully  maintained.  The  current  quotation  for 
strictly  last  quarter  deliveries  is  $11.50,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  foundry.  As  is.  indicated  above,  certain  of  the  pro- 
ducing interests  would  nol  refuse  tonnage  for  the  entire  last 
half  at  $11,  but  that  price  is  not  being  quoted  other  thau 
for  the  third  quarter.  Two  of  the  producing  concerns  are 
disposed  to  sell  cnly  against  such  tonnage  as  is  now  actually 
on  their  furnace  yards,  while  a  third  adheres  strictly  to 
$11..50  for  deliveries  after  July  1.  The  inquiry  being  re- 
ceived is  of  fair  volume,  but  with  the  prospective  buyers  ap- 
parently disposed  to  await  further  developments.  There  haa 
certainly  been  no  inducement  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  con- 
cession from  the  $11  schedule,  and  as  warrant  yard  holdings 
were  increased  during  the  month  of  March,  rather  than 
make  concessions  in  order  to  move  the  surplus  production,  it 
hardly  seems  probable  that  a  decline  will  be  suffered.  Re- 
ports for  .\pril  1  show  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  stock  in 
this  State  of  only  some  3000  tons.  The  total  production  for 
the  month  of  March  was  considerably  larger  than  for  the 
month  previous,  however,  and  the  month  of  .\pril  started 
with  two  more  stacks  in  operation  than  were  being  operated 
March  1.  The  total  of  coke  furnace  operations  in  this  State 
at  present  is  19  stacks,  three  of  which  are  running  on  basic 
iron.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  production  will  change  this 
month,  and  there  are  reasons  to  anticipate  a  larger  rate  of 
consumption.  Only  two  stacks  in  this  district  are  now  pro- 
ducing charcoal  iron  and  the  order  books  of  such  producers 
are  understood  to  represent  a  larger  tonnage  when  compared 
with  the  output  than  for  a  long  time.  The  price  for  chilling 
grades  of  charcoal  iron  is  firm,  at  $22  to  $23,  at  furnace,  for 
delivery  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  half. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.— An  aggregate  of  2000  to  3000  tons  of 
water  pipe  was  placed  with  Southern  manufacturers  the  past 
week.  The  tonnage  reported  consisted  of  comparatively 
small  lots  and  the  prices  received  were  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  announced  that  two  contracts  for  1000  tons  of  water  pipe 
each  will  be  placed  the  coming  week,  and  an  aggregate  of 
some  5  miles  of  smaller  sizes  than  10-in,  is  now  pending. 
The  stock  of  "  seconds  "  and  other  grades  suitable  for  culvert 
and  similar  work  has  been  practically  depicted  as  a  result 
of  the  buying  by  railroad  interests  and  class  A  pipe  in  all 
sizes  is  very  scarce.  We  quote  water  pipe  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here:  4  to  6  in.,  $23; 
S  to  12  in.,  $22;  over  12-in.,  average  $21,  with  $1  per  ton 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  available  stock  has  been  increased 
by  the  offerings  of  railroad  companies  and  receipts  from  the 
rural  districts.  The  demand  from  the  consuming  interests 
continues  very  light,  but  the  tonnage  involved  in  the  shape  of 
bargain  transactions  is  fairly  attractive.  It  is  believed  that 
dealers  generally  are  making  more  effort  to  increase  their 
holdings  than  for  some  months,  which  is  within  itself  an  en- 
couraging feature  in  the  market  situation.  By  reason  of 
the  nature  of  recent  transactions  the  status  of  prices  cannot 
be  determined  with  accuracy.  We  quote  dealers'  asking 
prices  nominally  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  cars  here: 

Old   Iron   axles $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old  Iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

Old  steel  axles 12.50  to  13.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   •?.  railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  countrv  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.   1   machlnerv lO.oo  to  10.50 

No.   1  steel 9.30  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 
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New    York  cast  iron  Pipe. — John  Fox  &  Co.  were  the  i(.v>"»i   mi- 
ners for  the  102o  tons  of  pipe  and  155  tons  of  special  c-h->- 

New  Yobk,  April   12,   1911.  i"ss  for  ^\hich  bids  were  opened  by  the  New  York   Depari- 

Pig  Iron.— While  the  pig  iron  market  is  uninteresting.  '^.^'^'^  °^  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  April  5.  The 
and  from  the  producer's  standpoint  quite  unsatisfactory,  "a  ''"'  ""  '■^^  P'P*  "'i^  $21.85  per  ton;  on  special  castings,  $-13, 
fair  amount  of  business  is  done  each  week.  About  half"  the  ''■,'"'  °"  ^"'7*^  boxes,  $40.  The  most  important  public  let- 
foundries  have  taken  on  some  pig  iron  for  the  third  quarter  V?*"^  """'  '"  ^'='''  '"'''  ^'"'^'^  "^  ^^'■^  Bedford,  Mass.,  for 
or  second  half,  and  comparatively  little  buying  remains  to  ■^"^'"  '""^-  Attleboro.  Mass.,  1500  tons;  Fulton,  N.  T.,  370 
be  done  for  the  second  quarter.  Some  producers  have  main-  '"."^'  ""'^  Bloomfield,  N.  J..  100  tons,  on  all  of  which  bids 
tained  fairly  well  the  hislier  price  asked  for  the  second  ".'"  ^'^  opened  April  17.  Public  lettings  are  much  below 
half,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  in  this  regard  and  a  number  ^"'^  average  for  the  season,  but  private  buying  is  about  nor- 
of  buyers  have  been  able  to  get  iron  for  the  third  quarter  '"''"'■  ^'P*^  manufacturers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
at  close  to  the  figures  asked  for  early  delivery.  A  manu-  'M^parently  facing  a  scarcity  of  the  grades  of  pig  iron  which 
facturer  of  sanitary  pipe  is  in  the  market  for  5000  tons  ^"^^  favor.  The  number  of  Eastern  blast  furuaces  in  opera- 
tor a  New  Jersey  plant  and  for  l.jOO  to  3000  tons  for  a  ]'°"-  ^^^  ^^'^'^  greatly  reduced,  and  the  Southern  supply  of 
New  York  State  plant.  A  New  .Jersey  manufacturer  of  fur-  '/'"'  sra^ies  is  light.  One  of  the  buildings  of  the  Camden 
nace  castings  has  bought  1000  tons  the  last  week  and  a  ,  ""  Wj"'''^  °^  ^-  ^-  ^^'oo<i  &  Co.,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  was 
boiler  manufacturer  is  in  the  market  for  a  like  amount.  In  iu''d"|  last  week,  with  a  loss  of  $15,000.  Prices  on  carload 
some  cases  Buifalo  furuaces  vie  basing  quotations  on  East-  '?*®  "'  '^''°-  continue  to  range  from  $21  to  $22  per  net  ton, 
crn   delivery   on   a   canal    freight   of  $1.25,   while   other   fur-  Udewater. 

naces  are  still  quoting  f.o.b.  boat  at  Buffalo.  The  statistics  Steel  Rails. — The  Harriman  rail  order  was  about  the 
of  the  Virginia  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  show  expected  amount,  so  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation  mills  are 
that  stocks  were  reduced  iu  March,  while  orders  on  hand  concerned — a  total  of  39,225  tons,  of  which  2]  225  tons  of 
April  1  were  about  the  same  as  one  month  previous.  We  Bessemer  rails  will  be  rolled  by  the  Illinois  Steel"  Company 
quote  for  tidewater  delivery  as  follows ;  Northern  No.  1  and  18.000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails  by  the  Tennessee  Corn- 
foundry,  $1.5.75  to  $1(5;  No.  2  X,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  pany.  In  addition,  the  Colorado  Fuelfi  Iron  Company  was 
plain,  $15.25  to  $15..50 ;  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  .given  an  order  for  about  33.000  tons,  makin<'  a  total  of 
$10 ;  No.  2,  $15.25  to  $15..50.  72,000.     It  is  expected  that  the  Harriman  lines  will  make 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  steel  bar,  plate  and  further  purchases  later  in  the  year.  Other  rail  buying  in 
structural  mills  are  running  at  about  the  same  capacity,  'h^  P«st  week  has  been  relatively  small.  The  Seaboard°Air 
between  GO  and  70  per  cent.  Since  the  last  of  February  '^'■le  's  understood  to  have  placed  an  order  with  the  Mary- 
there  has  been  little  change  in  any  of  these  lines.  Bar  iron  '^°<1  Steel  Company.  Its  original  inquiry  was  for  7000  to 
temporarily  improved  but  later  fell  back  to  the  former  level  12,000  ton.s.  The  Richmond,  Frederick  &  Potomac  has 
and  continues  about  the  same.  Steel  bars  have  yet  to  hear  bought  1000  tons  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  and  the 
anything  very  definite  from  the  implement  makers,  and  at  Boston  Elevated  600  tons  of  Bessemer  rails  from  the  Penn- 
present  the  mills  are  not  receiving  very  satisfactory  speci-  sylvauia  Steel  Company.  The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered 
ficalions.  Plate  contracts  generally  are  not  as  large  as  1-W  tons  of  open  hearth  rails  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
usual  at  this  season,  and  seldom  go  much  beyond  immediate  Company.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  has  ordered  2000 
demands.  The  same  is  true  in  orders  for  stock  of  struc-  tons.  In  the  past  week  the  Illinois  Steel  Companv~has 
tural  material.  The  latter  trade  has  some  improvement  in  booked  3300  tons,  of  which  2500  tons  were  for  an  Illinois 
sight  from  the  several  new  inquiries  in  the  market,  most  of  ''"*'•  '•Tl'e  Tennessee  Company  booked  735  tons  for  the 
which,  however,  are  for  relatively  small  lots.  Milliken  (ialveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  and  700  tons  in  scatterin" 
Brothers,  Inc..  have  the  3000  tons  for  the  Trinity  Corpora-  orders.  '  ° 
tion-s  printing  building  and  will  use  Bethlehem  shapes.  The  Old  Material.— The  most  interesting  local  tran^ictior. 
Phoenix  Iron  Company  has  1000  tons  for  the  Elizabethport  of  the  week  was  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  500  tons  of  oldliorse 
shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  the  Penn-  shoes.  It  seldom  happens  in  these  davs  that  such  a  nmntitt 
sylvania  Steel  Company,  500  tons  for  freight  sheds  at  Har-  of  this  class  of  old  material  is  offered  for  sale  and  it  ren 
risburg.  Pa.,  for  the  Pennsylvania;  the  American  Bridge  resents  a  long  accumulation.  It  was  moved  at  about  «1 9  ^n 
Company,  GOO  tons  for  elevated  structure  reinforcing  for  per  ton.  New  York.  Transactions  in  other  classes  of  oM 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  New  York;  450  material  have  been  quite  light.  Small  Quantities  of  henvv 
tons  for  the  New  England  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com-  melting  steel  scrap  have  been  bouX  br  dea  ei^  who  stlil 
pany's  building  at  Portland    Me.,  and  300  tons  for  the  Mer-  have  contracts  to  fill,  but  consumers  are  makin'  new  nuil 

G:n-guet^425'^ton:  f^ortL'^TSuir  E^t^tTl^f^lT  Grind  fetd^^r^fiVe^'tLr  XUl^ns '^''"?^  '^'^''^  '^f 

and  Centre  streets.  New  York ;  the  McClintic-Marshall  Con-  for   comparative;;  u^nlL^rta^'nTfearns  "  t  us"U°ciS  det 

struction    Company    3G0   tons   for   the   Alexander   Brothers  ers  to  accept  lower  than  contract  prices.     The  general  s'tu- 

store    m    Philadelphia:    the    Lackawanna    Bridge    Company.  ation    is    thus    very   unsatisfactorv        All    <,ro^<,o    „f   f        J' 

m  tons  for  the  Utica  Central  Fire  station,  Utica    N.  Y..  scrap   are   in  exc/edl^'l^'lighTdeman       'roI  i^^'m   1"°'% 

and   the   New    England    Structural    Company,    130    tons    for  almost   completelv   out   of   the   market       Dealers'   onm.ti^n! 

a  small  bridge  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Somerville.  Mass.  are  as  follows,  p^r  gross  ton,  nC  Yo^k  and  viciniu 

Bids  have  closed  on  the  following,  but  no  awards  have  been  „,,     .                                                                 -iliu]|\  . 

made :  .500  tons  tor  the  A.  .:  Ordway  building.  Newark,  N.  Hea#y  me"it?D^  steeT's^raD""  '°^"'"^- ' '  -^^n^n  l"  ^H'S^ 

J. ;  1600  to  1700  tons  of  steel  car  center  sills  for  the  Chesa-  Relaying   rails.. . . .'. .". ....'.':::: .' .' .' ; ." ;    20  00  to    "'oo 

peake  &  Ohio:  .500  tons  for  a  steel  and  concrete  bridge  over  nM"'^*"^'}  ''^™™s'''2d  iron  car  axles.]!!   21  50  to    ^''OO 

the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  tracks  for  the  Hudson  >Jo    Irail^Sad  wrought 16.00  to    ie.SO 

County  Boulevard   Commission;   7.500   to   8000   tons   for  the  Wrought  iron  track  Icrap 1^50  to    1^'nn 

Insurance  Exchange  Building,  SO  Maiden  Lane,  New  York;  ^o.  1  yard  wrought,  long! !!!!!!!!"  '    lo'noto    !l^'50 

300  tons  of  bridge   material   for   the   Atlantic  Coast   Line:  Light  [rm?  '^'^°"®'"'' ^''"''* ig..50  to   11.00 

150  tons  for  spans  and  extensions  to  the  present   trestle  on  Cast   borings!!!!!!!! ■3-29  J"      ^-50 

the  Boston  &  Albany   over  the  Charles  River  near  Cottage  Wrought    turnings!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!'     goo  to      650 

Farm;    over  200   tons   for    two   bridges   for   the   New   York  ^™cfr'whoefs lo!30  to    ll!oo 

Central,  one  at  Watertown  and  the  other  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y.  No.  l'  heavy  cast,'  broken 'up J?'tn  tn    ?l'oo 

Bids  also  closed  last  week  on   1200   tons  of  boiler  supports  Stove  plate ..! 9  00  to      9  50 

for   the    Lehigh    Coal    &    Iron    Company.      Bids    will    close  Mn'^?'^^'^'''  "{"^'^  '""'^ '••     9-50  to   lo!oo 

April  15  on  1000  tons  for  the  Reither  Building,  Waterbury,  ^0.50  to    ll.oo 

Conn.     Other  inquiries  in  the  market  are  for  4000  tons  for  •  ■  • 

the  14-story  Pennsylvania   Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;   200  tons 

for  a  three-track  highway  bridge  for  the  Erie  ;  200  tons  for  Bufffllo 

foundation  grillage  of  18  and  24   in.   beams  for  the  barge 

ofBce  and  two  bridges  for  the  Boston  &  Maine,  one  of  75  Btiffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  11    1911. 

tons  at  Thayer.  Mass..  and  one  of  60  tons  at  St.  Johnsburv.  p.V   imn TnmiM-v   1,00   i,a„„   „  <-         1      .•  ,  ,     , 

Vt.     Prices  are  firm  and  without  change:   Plain  structural  week  f nd  sal'es  were  corresnonrifn.^v    7    ''  l^'^     '^^  ?"'* 

material,    plates    and    steel    bars,    1.56c.    to    1.61c..    and    bar  Ts   have    been    reJeTved   were  T,^^^^^^^                                '"''""■■^' 

iron,  1.40c.  to  1.45c..  all  New  York.     Store  prices  for  plates  ast    half   delh-en     Ind  IZJnlul^iZ     ^'"^   ''"'''''',    ^°1 

and  Plain  material.  New  York,  are  1.85c.  to  1.9.5c.  implemTnt'ar  ^ipe'ta'kr "'' TLreTas^'birn  's^^'linli 

Ferroalloys.— Very    little    interest    is    being    shown    m  buying  in  malleable,  aggregating  about  3000  tons   for  second 

ferrosihcon,  and  the  market  is  about  $.53  to  $54.  Pittsburgh.  quarter   delivery.      A    little   inquiry   for   basic   has    l.^i^a    re- 

Ouf.side   of  one   large   inquiry   from   the   Pittsburgh   district.  ceived  from  Canada:  also  for  one  small  lot  for  export  from 

the  ferromanganese   demand    is   light.      Buyers   seem    to    run  the  Atlantic  Coast.     Shipments  on  contracts  are  being  speci- 

along   the  line   of   very   cheap   prices.     The   usual   quotation  fied    in    fairly   good   volume.      Prices   are   unchanged     as    fol 

in  New  York  is  .$37.50  to  .f-SS,  seaboard.  lows,  for  first  half  delivery,  f.o.b.  Buffalo :            "     ' 
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No.  1   X  foundry $14.25  to  $14.73 

No.   2  X   foundij- 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  plain 13.75  to  14.00 

No.   3   foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Gray  forge 13.':5  to  13.50 

Malleable    14.00  to  14.50 

Basic   14.25  to  15.00 

Charcoal    16.75  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Most  sales  agencies  report 
current  specifications  ou  contracts  and  mill  bookings  keeping 
up  well,  although  one  or  two  state  that  the  week  has  shown 
a  slight  falling  off  in  new  business.  One  of  the  leading  in- 
terests reports  a  good  sized  contract  for  steel  bars,  also 
further  activity  in  the  demand  for  track  materials  from  both 
traction  and  steam  lines  in  Canada.  Continued  activity  is 
also  noted  in  fabricated  structural  lines,  most  of  the  local 
shops  being  pretty  well  supplied  with  work,  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  small  orders.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  is  calling  for  preliminary  estimates  for  another 
building  to  be  added  to  its  plant  requiring  275  tons.  Fig- 
ures will  soon  be  asked  for  an  extensive  addition  to  the 
Hamot  Hospital,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  for  a  nui-ses'  home  for  the 
same  institution,  requiring  a  considerable  tonnage.  The  con- 
tract for  steel  for  the  Fire  Proof  Film  Company's  factory 
building  at  Rochester,  about  200  tolls,  was  taken  by  the  F. 
L.  Hughes  Company  of  that  city. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  dull,  with 
CO  new  buying,  and  very  moderate  deliveries  on  contracts, 
owing  to  present  contracts  being  completed  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions  prices 
show  a  marked  falling  off.  We  quote  as  follows  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

Heavy   melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

Low  phosphorus  steel 16.25  to  17.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap..  14.25  to  14.50 

Old  steel  axles 19.50  to  20.50 

Old   iron    asles 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.75  to  14.25 

Kailroad   malleable 13.50  to  13.75 

Boiler   plate 10.50  to  10.75 

Locomotive  grate   bars 10.73  to  11.25 

Pipe    9.00  to  9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  6.50  to  7.00 

Clean  cast  borings 6.00  to  6.25 


Metal  Market 


New  Yoek.  April  12,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


Copper, 

New  York 

Elpctro- 

Tin. 

. Lead 

New 

■    St.^ 

, — Spe 
New 

ter. — V 
St. 

T\ 

Lake. 

lytie. 

New  York. 

York. 

Louis 

York. 

Louis. 

.12.45 

12.22 

(41.451 
)  41.50) 

4.43 

4.30 

5.55 

5.35 

1 

f  45 

19  09 

42.45 

4.45 

4.30 

5.55 

5.35 

g 

12  43 

12.20 

4.45 

4.30 

5.53 

5.32 

10 

.12.40 

12.15 

42.25 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

11 

.12.371^1 

12.12Vi 

41.75 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

12... 

.I2.371A 

12.1 2V> 

42.23 

4.45 

4.30 

5.50 

5.30 

For  the  first  time  in  over  six  months  pig  tin  sold  this 
week  below  the  cost  of  importation.  Copper  has  declined 
%c.  Lead  is  dull  but  firm.  Spelter  has  a  downward  tend- 
ency.    Antimony  is  cheaper. 

Copper. — The  Copper  Producers'  statistics  showing  the 
March  production  to  have  been  the  largest  on  record  has  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  market,  although  the  large  de- 
liveries recorded  offset  this  sufficiently  to  prevent  a  sharp 
reduction.  The  price  has  gradually  receded  until  both  lake 
and  electrolytic  are  %c.  cheaper  than  a  week  ago.  Sales 
have  been  good  but  not  large.  Inquiries  are  heavy,  but  the 
tone  adopted  by  those  asking  for  quotations  indicates  that 
they  are  looking  for  cheap  copper.  Most  of  the  consumers 
are  asking  for  electrolytic  at  12c.,  and  if  it  gets  down  to 
that  price  it  seems  likely  that  a  heavy  buying  movement 
will  ensue.  One  large  selling  interest  has  made  offers  of 
lake  at  12.40c..  delivered  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  30  days 
cash,  which  would  bring  the  spot  price  in  New  York  under 
12.30c.  Invariably  the  asking  price  for  lake,  however,  is 
12.37%c..  while  electrolytic  can  be  had  at  12.12iic.  The 
market  in  copper  wire  is  moving  directly  opposite  to  the  gen- 
eral copper  market,  and  bare  copper  wire  has  been  advanced 
to  13.7oc.  per  pound.  Recently  there  was  some  heavy  price 
cutting  in  copper  wire,  and  large  sales  were  nlade  at  13c.  or 
under.  In  London  to-day  the  market  closed  steady,  with 
spot  selling  at  £53  12s.  6d.  and  futures  £54  5s.  The  sales 
amounted  to  600  tons  of  spot  and  400  tons  of  futures. 

Pig  Tin. — A  fair  business  was  done  in  pig  tin  last 
Thursday  afternoon  and  again  on  Friday,  but  buyers  were 
frightened  off  on  the  second  day  by  a  sharp  advance  in  the 
London  market,  which  resulted  in  a  Ic.  raise  in  the  price 
here.  The  advance,  it  is  said,  was  caused  by  heavy  buying 
on  the  part  of  agents  for  the  London  syndicate.  This  show 
of  strength  on  their  part  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
syndicate  continues  to  hold  the  whip  hand.  The  arrival  of 
the  steamer  Mesaba  with  1025  tons  on  Monday  relieved  the 


situation  here,  and  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
six  months  pig  tin  was  sold  in  New  York  below  the  cost  of 
importation.  It  is  now  Vac  under  the  corresponding  Lon- 
don price.  This  is  only  because  consumers  seem  to  have 
filled  their  wants  and  there  are  some  anxious  sellers.  The 
Mesaba  cargo  must  carry  this  country  for  two  weeks,  as 
fully  that  time  will  elapse  before' the  next  steamer  arrives, 
which  will  bring  1000  tons.  Many  April  contracts  will  have 
to  be  liquidated  with  the  Mesaba  tin,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  this  market  will  remain  under  the  London  market  for 
many  days.  In  New  York  to-day  pig  tin  was  sold  for 
42.25c.  The  London  market  closed  firm,  with  spot  tin  selling 
at  £194  and  futures  £189.  The  sales  amounted  to  270  tons 
of  spot  and  220  tons  of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — Tin  plates  are  quieter,  new  inquiries  being 
less  plentiful.  Quotations  are  unchanged  at  ?3.94  for  100- 
Ib.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — Lead  is  dull,  but  firm.  The  buying  is  confined 
to  small  lots,  but  inquiries  are  good.  The  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company  continues  to  quote  4.50c.,  so  that 
outside  sellers  are  in  control  of  the  situation  as  they  are 
taking  4.45c.    The  St.  Louis  market  is  steady  at  4.30c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  easier,  with  a  declining  tendency. 
Consumers  are  moving  cautiously,  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Their  indifference  has  induced  a  number  of  large 
sellers  to  make  concessions,  as  there  are  some  important  in- 
quiries out,  and  intimation  has  been  given  that  a  good  re- 
duction in  spelter  prices  would  bring  about  some  buying. 
As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  sellers  are  reducing  quota- 
tions a  few  points  at  a  time  and  offering  slight  concessions  in 
order  to  induce  business  actually  in  sight,  and  the  buyers 
take  this  as  an  indication  that  any  heavy  purchasing  would 
bring  about  an  advance  again.  This  market  is  rela- 
tively higher  than  the  St.  Louis  market,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  spot  spelter  in  New  York.  In  St.  Louis  plenty  of 
spelter  can  be  bought  for  5.30c.,  while  the  price  of  spot  here 
is  5..50c.  As  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  spelter  quota- 
tions the  manufacturers  of  sheet  zinc  have  reduced  their 
quotations  V^c.  lb. 

Antimony. — The  United  States  Government  is  inquiring 
for  30,674  lb.  of  antimony,  Cookson's  or  equal,  bids  to  be 
opened  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  April  14, 
but  outside  of  this  business  there  is  little  in  sight  to  en- 
courage the  dealers  who  are  loaded  with  stocks.  The  mar- 
ket has  weakened  slightly,  and  Cookson's  is  now  9.50c.; 
Hallett's,  9c.,  and  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades,  8.40c. 
The  latter  brands  can  be  had  at  10  points  less  than  the  spot 
price  for  May  delivery,  but  no  reduction  is  made  on  quota- 
tions for  Cookson's  and  Hallett's  for  future  delivery. 

Old  Metals. — Profound  dullness  prevails.  Dealers'  sell- 
ing quotations  are  nominally  unchanged  as  follows : 

, Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  lieavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy SCO  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  April  10. — The  market  on  lead  is 
quiet  and  unchanged  at  4.30c.  to  4.32%c. ;  spelter  is  lower 
at  5.2~l(,c.  to  5.32c.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is 
lower,  owing  to  a  heavy  surplus,  and  a  general  shut-down  is 
being  mooted ;  we  quote  $35  to  $38  per  ton.  Joplin  base. 
Tin  is  higher,  quoted  at  43.10c.;  antimony  (Cookson's), 
9.80c. ;  lake  copper,  12.85c. ;  electrolytic,  12.60c.,  all  at  St. 
Ixiuis.  The  demand  for  finished  metals  for  the  past  week 
was  from  commercial  sources  and  proved  to  be  a  good 
average. 

Metals,  Chicago,  April  11.— Buying  of  copper  con- 
tinues on  a  fair  basis,  with  prices  unchanged,  but  on  the 
whole  the  market  is  disappointing.  Pig  tin  is  somewhat 
higher,  due  rather  to  speculative  influences  than  any  in- 
creas^e  in  sale.s.  Sheet  zinc  is  He.  per  pound  lower,  and  is 
now  quoted  at  .?7.50  per  cask,  f.o.b.  La  Salle.  The  market 
for  old  metals  is  still  heavy,  but  with  prices  practically 
unchanged.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows :  Casting 
copper,  12^,^. ;  lake,  12%c. ;  in  carloads,  for  prompt  ship- 
ment :  small  lots,  ^4c.  to  %c.  higher :  pig  tin.  carloads.  43c. : 
small  lots,  45c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.35c.  to  4.40c.,  for  50-ton 
lots ;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  in  carloads, 
2\<,c.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  5.40c.  to  5.4oc. ;  Cookson's 
antimony.  lOVic,  and  other  grades,  9e.  to  10c.,  in  small 
lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of 
600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  car- 
load lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes.  12i4e- :  copper  bot- 
toms, 10140. :  copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yeUow 
brass,  9c.:  lead  pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc,  4%c. ;  pewter.  No.  1.  27c.; 
tin  foil,  32c. ;  block  tin  pipe,  35c. 
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Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  April  12,  1911. 
Another  exceedingly  dull  weelj  lias  been  experienced  in 
stocks,  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco 
cases.  Fluctuations  in  prices  were  not  important,  except 
in  the  cases  of  Steel  Foundries,  in  which  a  sharp  decline 
occurred,  and  Can  preferred  and  General  Electric,  in  which 
there  was  a  pronounced  upward  movement.  The  range  of 
prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednes- 
day of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Pressed   St.,  com...    32y.-  33 
Pressed    St.,  pref .  .    98^-  98% 
Railway  Spr.,  com.    32    -  33U, 
Railway  Spr.,  pref.    99    -lOO" 

Republic,   com 32y>-  34 

Sloss,    com 52    -52^4 

Pipe,    pref 56%-  57 

U.  S.  Steel,  com...  76%-  781^ 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref..  .H8ys-119H 
Westinghouse    Elec.  66    -  67 

Va.  I.,  C.  &  C 60 

Am.   Ship,  com 73 

Chi.   Pneu.  Tool...   51%-  5.3M, 

Cambria    Steel 45    -  47% 

Lake   Sup.   Corp .  .  .    28%-  29H 

Warwick   11 

Crucible  St.,  com..   12%-  13 
Crucible  St.,  pref. .   79    -  79% 

Dividends. — The  Harbison  Walker  Refractories  Com- 
pany has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  Per 
cent,  on  its  preferred  stock,  payable  April  20. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  payable  April  25. 

The  Rhode  Island  Perkins  Horseshoe  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  payable  April  15. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  ha.s  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  IV-  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
April  25. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent. 


AUis-Chalm.,  com 8 

Allis-Chalm.,  pref..  30V4-  ROV2 
Beth.  Steel,  com...  32VV  3414 
Beth.  Steel,  pref. .  .    62W.-  64y, 

Can,  com 9Mr  lOl^ 

Can,  pref 80%-  84% 

Car  &  Fdry,  com..  52  -  531,4 
Car  &  Fdry,  pref .  .1151^-115% 
Steel    Foundries.  .  .    39%-  46% 

Colorado    Fuel 30%-  3214 

General    Electric.  .148^-152% 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 61%-  62% 

Int.  Harv.,  com... 117  -118% 
Int.  Harv.,  pref .  .  .123%-124V, 

Int.  Pump,  com 39%-  40 

Int.  Pump,   pref 89 

Locomotive,  com...  37  -  37% 
Locomotive,  pref. . .  IO414-IO7 


Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — A-  slight  improvement  in  demand  is  noticed. 
Prices  on  manila  and  the  lower  grades  of  sisal  rope  are 
somewhat  irregular.  The  following  quotations  represent 
general  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for 
rope  7-K3  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for 
smaller  sizes  :  Pure  manila  of  the  highest  grade,  S^^c.  .to  9c. 
per  pound ;  second  grade  manila,  H^c.  to  8c.  per  pound ; 
hardware  grade,  7c.  to  T^oC-  per  pound;  pure  sisal  of  the 
highest  grade,  6%c.  per  pound :  second  grade,  6c.  per  pound  ; 
rove  jute  rope,  %-in.  and  up,  No.  1,  6M>c.  to  7c.  per  pound ; 
No.  2,  Cc.  to  &/iC.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  market  continues  dull.  Domestic 
raw  is  quoted  in  cafloads  from  87  to  88  cents  per  gallon, 
according  to  the  seller.  Foreign  oil  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery is  quoted  at  about  -1  cents  less  per  gallon.  One  reason 
given  for  the  indifference  manifested  by  manufacturing  con- 
sumers is  that  such  oils  as  fish  and  cotton  seed  oil,  among 
others,  which  are  known  as  nondrying  oils,  can  by  the  dis- 
covery of  processes  of  treating  them  be  used  successfully 
in  replacing  linseed  oil.  The  following  are  New  York 
prices  in  5-barrel  lots  or  more : 

o»  i  Cents. 

State,  raw 91 

City,   raw 9I 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  5  bbl.,  3  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — There  has  been  a  readjustment  in 
prices  of  turpentine  at  Savannah,  where  receipts  of  the 
new  crop  are  heavier.  Prices  have  declined  in  New  York 
and  a  further  reduction  is  expected.  Buying,  as  usual  on 
a  falling  market,  has  been  restricted  to  immediate  require- 
ments. New  York  turpentine  quotations  in  5-barrel  lots 
are  as  follows : 

T»     .,  V        ,  Cents. 

In  oil  barrels 93% 

In  machine  barrels !.!..!!!.!!!!     94 

Less  than  5-bbI.  lots,  %  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  are  lower  in  sympathy  with  the  reduction  at 
Southern  points,  which,  however,  has  not  increased  de- 
mand in  New  York.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel, 
common  to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  $8.15  and  grade  D 
at  $8.30  in  the  New  York  market. 


The  writer  of  the  communication  on  "  Reciprocity  " 
will  please  send  his  name  to  the  editor  of  The  Iron  Age. 
It  will  be  kept  In  confidence,  but  under  our  rule  the 
communic.ntion  cannot  be  printed  unless  we  have  the 
name  of  the  author. 


Company,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  at  the  receiver's  sale  April 
6.  If  the  sale  is  confirmed  by  the  court  the  buyer  will 
dismantle  the  plant. 


Revised  bids  were  taken  Wednesday  on  about  2500 
tons  of  steel  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Gary  Screw  & 
Bolt  Company,  Gary,  Ind.  This  company  has  adopted 
steel  for  one  or  two  large  buildings  which  it  had  orig- 
inally intended  to  build  of  concrete.  The  amount  of 
steel  to  be  used  in  the  plant  will  therefore  be  much  larger 
than  called  for  in  the  original  plans. 


The  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Company,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  ma- 
chine keys,  machine  racks  and  other  finished  steel  spe- 
cialties, has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Old  Colony 
Building.  Chicago,  in  charge  of  John  Gillen,  and  a  branch 
office  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  W.  A.  Mellon. 


Arthur  I{.  Cruse,  who  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Cruse-Kemper  Company  on  October  1,  1910,  announces 
that  he  has  established  the  Cruse  Engineering  Company, 
1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  He  will  give  atten- 
tion to  designing  and  contracting  in  gas  holders,  shell  and 
tank  work  and  general  plate  metal  work;  also  structural 
steel  for  all  uses. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Aleyer  has  retained  H.  L.  Gantt, 
Harrington  Emerson  and  Charles  Day,  experts  in  scien- 
tific management,  to  visit  the  principal  Eastern  navy- 
yards.  \\ith  a  view  to  improving  the  methods  in  the  man- 
ufacturing and  repair  shops.  Some  steps  along  these 
lines  have  already  been  taken,  but  it  is  found  advisable 
to  instruct  the  oflicersat  the  yards  in  the  details. 


The  Charles  Greiner  Company,  manufacturer  of  high 
speed  elastic-blow  riveting  and  spinning  machines,  wire 
straightening  and  cutting  and  special  forming  machines, 
Ni'w  Haven,  Conn.,  suffered  the  loss  of  its  entire  plant  by 
fire  April  S.  It  is  arranging  to  resume  operations  speed- 
ily and  believes  that  it  will  be  able  to  do  so  within  a 
week  or  two. 


A  creditors'  committee  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  George  W.  Jackson,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
to  avoid  bankruptcy  proceedings  if  possible.  The  assets 
are  estimated  at  .$5,500,000  and  the  liabilities  at  $5,000,- 
000.  The  cause  of  the  company's  financial  difficulties  Is 
insufficient    working   capital. 


The  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Nazel  Engineering  &  Machine 
Works,  through  its  Pittsburgh  representative,  J.  A.  Smlt- 
mans,  for  two  770-lb.  Beche  pneumatic  forge  hammers,  to 
be  driven  individually  by  35-hp.  Crocker- Wheeler  motors. 


The  Ohio  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  which  has  been  con- 
sidering the  blowing  in  of  its  Mary  Furnace,  at  Lowell- 
ville,  Ohio,  has  decided  to  allow  the  stack  to  remain  out 
of  blast,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  pig 
iron  trade. 

John  E.  Williams  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the 
Scott  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Carnegie.  Pa.  The  assets 
of  the  concern  are  given  as  .$.300,000,  with  current  liabili- 
ties of  $100,000  and  bonded  debts  of  $150,000. 


The  National  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  330  Chronicle 
Building,  Houston,  Texas,  is  distributing  a  photographic 
view  of  that  portion  of  its  old  material  yards  showing 
the  large  quantity  of  relaying  steel  rails  which  it  carries 
in  stock. 


Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  the  highest  bid- 
der for  the  blast  furnace  plant  of  the  Union  Iron  &  Steel 


The  plant  of  the  Hollidaysburg  Iron  &  Nail  Company, 
at  Hollidaysburg.  Pa.,  was  sold  March  11  to  Gustave  Ben- 
jamin, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  works  are  to  be  improved  and 
enlarged  and  operations  are  to  be  resumed  shortly. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 


This  is  essentially  a  news  dcimtmciit  for  icJticli  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


A   Variable  Speed   Countershaft   for  Ceilings.— The 

G.  A.  Gray  Couipan.v.  Ciuciiuuiti,  Uliio,  lias  brouglit  out 
a  new  variable  speed  couutershaft  which  gives  four  dif- 
ferent cutting  speeds  with  a  constant  high  return  speed. 
The  essential  part  of  the  drive  is  two  inversely  placed 
cones,  one  mounted  on  the  constant  speed  shaft  carry- 
ing the  return  pulley,  and  the  other  on  the  variable  speed 
shaft  which  carries  the  cutting  pulley.  The  line  shaft 
drives  the  constant  speed  shaft  through  a  pair  of  tight 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  this  shaft  in  turn  drives  the  vari- 
able speed  shaft  through  an  endless  belt.  In  changing 
speeds  it  is  necessary  to  pull  two  cords.  The  first  of 
these  raises  the  swinging  idler  with  which  the  counter- 
shaft is  provided  and  slackens  the  belt,  while  the  next 
movement  increases  or  decreases  the  speed.  The  weight 
of  the  swinging  idler  keeps  the  endless  belt  under  the  re- 
quired driving  tension,  and  the  momentum  of  the  two 
cone  pulleys  supplementing  that  of  the  heavy  tlywheel 
pulley  reduces  the  strain  on  the  line  shaft  belt  when  the 
speed  is  reversed. 

Engine  and  Turret   Lathe   Chucking   Mechanism. — 

A  novel  chucking  mechanism  for  use  wherever  work  has 
to  be  chucked  in  reasonably  large  quantities  in  either  tbi.' 
rough  or  the  partly  finished  state  has  been  developed  by 
Adolph  Muehlmatt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  can  also  be  em- 
ployed for  handling  castings  and  forgings  or  pieces  cut 
from  the  bar  and  in  use  the  work  is  placed  in  the  chuck, 
gripped  and  machined  and  afterward  removed  without 
stopping  the  spindle.  Cast  iron  split  chucks  hold  the 
work  and  are  actuated  by  a  closing  tube  in  the  interior 
of  the  spindle,  the  tube  itself  deriving  its  movement  from 
a  lever  conveniently  located  at  the  front  or  the  rear  end 
of  the  head,  according  to  the  type  of  machine  to  which 
the  apparatus  is  applied.  These  chucks  can  be  employed 
for  either  e-xternal  or  internal  gripping  and  in  both 
cases  are  operated  through  three  rocker  fingers,  with 
wedge-shaped  heels  that  act  like  a  set  of  toggles  against 
an  adjustable  collar  at  the  rear  end  of  the  chucking  tube. 
The  operating  fingers  themselves  are  actuated  by  a  slid- 
ing ring  enveloping  the  rear  end  of  the  apparatus  and 
provided  with  a  helical  cam  slot  which  gives  it  an  end- 
wise movement  when  it  is  rotated  upon  its  bearing  shell. 
This  ring  is  operated  by  a  toothed  sector  that  receives 
its  motion  from  the  operating  handle.  When  this  handle 
is  pulled  forward  the  chuck  is  closed  upon  the  work  and 
pushing  it  to  the  rear  releases  the  piece  after  machining. 
When  the  chuck  is  gripped  tight  on  the  work  the  thrust 
of  the  closing  tube  is  straight  against  the  square  ends  of 
the  chuck  locking  fingers,  and  the  latter  are  locked  in 
position  and  relieved  of  any  tendency  to  open  and  put 
excessive  friction  upon  the  operating  sleeve  and  other 
parts. 

A   5-In.   Self-Contained   Motor   Driven   Cutting=Off 

Machine.— The  Hurlbut-Rogers  Machine  Company. 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  motor 
driven  cutting-off  and  centering  machine  of  the  acceler- 
ated speed  type.  A  short  shaft  under  the  main  spindle, 
having  a  sliding  gear  at  one  end  which  meshes  with  one 
of  the  driving  gears  of  the  machine  and  a  pulley  that  is 
belt  connected  to  the  shaft  on  top  of  the  standards,  drives 
the  centering  attachment  which  is  mounted  on  a  sliding 
base  and  pushes  back  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
The  spindle  of  this  attachment  is  hollow  and  the  work 
end  has  a  standard  taper  fit  with  a  chuck  for  holding 
drills  and  countersinks.  A  constant  speed  motor  of  any 
standard  type  can  be  used  to  drive  the  machine  by  hav- 
ing its  armature  shaft  extended  sufficiently  to  mount  a 
pulley  at  each  end  for  the  belts  running  to  the  side  pul- 
leys of  the  machine. 

Circular  Milling  Attachment.— The  Hendey  Machine 
Company.  Torrington.  Conn.,  has  developed  a  new  cireuhir 
milling  attachment,  which  is  applicable  to  the  maker's 
No.  3  ov  Xo.  4  machine.     The  attachment  consists  of  a 


bracket  carrying  a  iniiversal  shaft  and  driving  a  horizon- 
tal shaft  for  moving  tlie  table  through  a  worm  and  worm 
wheel.  The  circular  table  worm  shaft  is  driven  from  this 
horizontal  shaft  through  bevel  gearing,  and  the  drive  in 
either  direction  is  controlled  by  a  lever  which  also  has 
a  neutral  position  for  use  in  turning  the  table  by  hand. 
The  diameter  of  the  table,  which  is  provided  with  four 
T-slots,  is  20  In.  It  is  also  graduated  in  degrees  and  has 
an  additional  T-slot  for  the  trip  dog,  which  ca)i  be  set  to 
slop  the  table  at  any  point  with  the  feed  in  either  direc- 
tion. Tile  regular  feed  bo.\  of  the  machine  is  used  and 
21  circular  feeds  may  be  obtained.  The  attachment  can 
b(   easily  removed  in  a  few  minutes  when  not  in  use. 

A  Quick  Return  Boring  Machine  Feed. — A  quick  re- 
turn for  the  cutter  oar  of  its  horizontal  boring  machine 
has  been  developed  by  the  Cleveland  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  rapid  rate  of  return  is  secured  by 
pulling  out  the  knob  in  the  center  of  the  feeding  head  and 
operating  the  capstan  by  hand.  The  clutch  used  also  dif- 
fers from  those  ordinarily  employed,  as  the  teeth  are 
beveled  to  an  angle  just  below  the  slipping  point.  This 
makes  it  a  simple  matter  to  engage  or  disengage  the 
clutch,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  apt  to  unlock 
itself. 

Double  Action  Drawing  Press. — For  deep  sheet  metal 
sb.ells,  such  as  automobile  gas  tanks,  rapid  fire  cartridge 
shells,  phonograph  horns,  deep  and  narrow  seamless  buck- 
ets and  other  work  where  the  depth  is  great  as  compared 
with  the  diameter  and  the  metal  from  which  the  shells 
are  drawn  is  of  light  or  medium  weight,  the  Ferracute 
Machine  Company,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  has  recently  placed 
oil  the  market  a  line  of  six  double  action  drawing 
l)resses.  The  frame  is  of  the  straight  line  type  and  is 
cast  solid  and  the  columns  are  set  close  together  to  se- 
cure a  minimum  of  spring  when  doing  heavy  work.  Cams 
bearing  on  steel  rollers  running  in  bronze  boxes  drive 
down  the  outer  ram.  the  cam  shape  being  of  the  proper 
form  to  produce  a  dwell,  while  the  plunger  which  has  a 
crank  motion  derived  from  an  eccentric  in  the  middle  of 
the  cam  shaft  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  stroke.  The 
press  has  double  gears  and  to  equalize  the  torsional 
stress  thei'e  are  twin  gears  on  the  cam  shaft.  A  spring 
bolster  is  furnished  for  the  bed  of  the  press  by  which 
certain  portions  of  the  bolster  can  be  sprung  up  with 
wedge  bolts,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  iiaper  or  sheet 
metal  for  blocking  dies  that  do  not  draw  evenly.  The 
l)re&s  is  controlled  by  a  friction  clutch  of  large  diam- 
eter, which  enables  the  operator  to  start  or  stop  the  press 
at  any  portion  of  its  stroke.  The  largest  press  of  the  six 
has  a  ram  stroke  of  10  in.  and  a  plunger  stroke  of  twice  , 
that  length.  The  overall  bight  of  the  machine  is  160  in., 
.lud  the  total  weight,  approximately,  21,000  lb. 

New  Rockford  Miller. — -"V.  new  milling  machine  which 
can  be  used  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  milling  and 
slotting  is  being  built  by  the  Rockford  Milling  Machine 
Company,  Rockford,  111.  The  vertical  milling  and  the 
slotting  attachments  are  driven  by  a  sleeve  or  quill  con- 
nected to  the  main  spindle  by  spur  gearing.  Both  of 
these  attachments  have  large  bases  which  are  bolted 
to  the  column  and  when  the  machine  is  to  be  used  for 
regular  milling  work  the  quill  can  be  removed  quickly 
and  replaced  by  the  overhanging  arm.  Sixteen  spindle 
speed  changes  are  available  through  a  four-step  cone 
pulley  and  double  back  gears,  and  14  feed  changes  rang- 
ing from  0.005  to  0.21  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle 
can  also  be  secured.  Handles  located  on  the  side  of  the 
column  provide  seven  variations  through  a  tumbler  gear 
mechanism  and  the  back  gears  double  this  number.  The 
maximum  longitudinal  feed  for  the  table  is  24  in.,  the 
tra^'erse  travel  is  714  in.  and  the  vertical  movement  be- 
low the  center  is  19  in. 

Grinding  and  Polishing  Machines.— The  Webster  & 

Perks  Tool  t!omi)auy.  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  number  of  new  tools  and  is  completing  its 
line  of  grinding  and  polishing  machinery  from  the  very 
smallest  bench  to  the  largest  floor  sizes.  The  new  ma- 
chines are  now  practically  ready  for  the  market  and  cata- 
logues and  other  literature  descriptive  of  them  are  In 
preparation. 
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HENRY  CRIBBEN 

Henry  Cribbeu,  Cliicago,  lor  uiauy  years  one  of  the 
most  promiueiit  meu  iu  tlie  stove  trade,  diet!  April  (j. 
aged  77  years.  He  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  a  child,  his  parents  locating 
at  Rochester,  N.  V.,  but  both  died  when  he  was  nine  years 
old.  Living  with  friends,  he  attended  school  until  he  was 
16  years  old,  when  he  entered  the  foundry  of  Row,  Ben- 
nett &  Co.,  Rochester,  and  learned  the  trade  of  molder. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
army,  serving  until  discharged  in  1S65.  Returning  to 
Rochester  he  organized  the  Co-operative  Foundry  Com- 
pany, for  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  and  became  its  man- 
ager, later  opening  a  branch  in  Chicago.  Purchasing  the 
Cliicago  business  from  the  company  he  started  the  firm 
of  Cribbeu  i.Vc  Sexton.  This  lirm  developed  a  very  large 
etove  manufacturing  business,  and  incorporated  as  the 
Cribbeu  &  Sexton  Company,  the  presidency  of  which  he 
held  up  to  his  decease.  Mr.  Cribben  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  organization  movements  for  the  promotion  of  the 
sto\e  business.  For  10  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  Xatioual  Defense  Association,  and  also 
served  for  a  term  as  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Stove  Manufacturers.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  William  H.  and  IMward  W. 
Cribben. 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Cribben  was  paid  in  shutting  down 
the  Pittstou  Stove  Works,  Pittston,  Pa.,  by  the  present 
president,  George  Mitchell,  of  the  Stove  Founders'  Na- 
tional Defense  Association,  on  Monday  afternoon,  at  the 
time  of  th.3  funeral  in  Chicago.  President  Mitchell  made 
an  address  covering  the  beneficent  influence  Mr.  Cribben 
had  exerted  in  the  interest  of  the  stove  founder  and  stove 
mulder. 


Tom  L.  JoHsso^■,  who  was  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
from  1901  to  1909,  died  in  that  city  April  10,  aged  56 
years.  He  had  been  a  national  figure  for  10  years, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  his  persistent  campaign  for  3-cent 
street  railroad  fares  in  Cleveland.  In  ISSS.  as  a  free 
trader  and  an  advocate  of  Henry  George's  single  tax,  he 
ran  for  Cougress  in  the  Cleveland  district  and  was  de- 
feated. In  1S90  he  was  elected,  and  two  years  later  he 
was  re-elected  by  a  large  iilurality  in  a  Republican  dis- 
trict. His  first  employment  as  a  young  man  was  with  a 
street  railroad  company  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  later 
acquired  an  interest  in  an  Indianapolis  street  railroad 
and  at  22  years  of  age  had  a  controlling  interest  in  its 
stock.  With  his  brother,  Albert  L.  Johnson,  he  acquired 
interests  iu  various  street  railroad  systems,  their  largest 
operations  being  in  Cleveland  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
With  A.  J.  Moxham  he  established  the  Johnson  Company 
at  Johnstown.  Pa.,  in  ISSS.  building  a  mill  for  rolling 
girder  rails  manufactured  under  patents  of  the  com- 
pany. The  mills  were  removed  to  Lorain,  Ohio,  in  1S95 
and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company  was  organized,  which  later 
built  blast  furnaces  in  connection  with  the  Bessemer 
steel  plant  at  Lorain.  Mr.  Johnson  was  vice-president 
of  the  Johnson  Company  and  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  latter  company  was  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Steel  Company. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  leased  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  the  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  containing 
about  50  offices,  and  will  connect  the  Carnegie  Building, 
all  of  which  it  occupies,  with  the  Frick  Building  by  two 
bridges  across  Relief  alley,  which  separates  these  two 
structures.  Most  of  the  former  tenants  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  the  Frick  Building  have  been  transferred 
to  other  offices  in  the  same  building. 


The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company.  Grove  City,  Pa., 
has  received  a  contract  from  the  Honolulu  Consolidated 
Oil  Company  of  California  for  eight  SO-hp.  gas  engine 
driven  compressors,  together  with  lighting  and  piunping 
plant  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Works.  The  same  concern  has 
recently  received  other  heavy  orders  for  its  Bessemer  gas 
■engines  and  is  running  its  shops  practically  full  time. 


Reuben  Hill  has  been  made  factory  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  W.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  open  hearth 
department  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  has  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  open  hearth  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Company,  Mouessen,  Pa.,  May  1. 

C.  A.  Haney,  president  of  the  Sloan  &  Chace  Mfg. 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Cuba. 

Plenry  J.  Gosiger  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Eureka  Foundry  Company,  and  has  entered  the  pig  iron 
and  coke  business,  having  offices  in  the  Gerke  Building, 
Cincinnati. 

George  M.  Houston  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Company,  boiler  and 
engine  builder,  Covington,  Ky..  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Root  &  Vandervort  Engine  Company,  Moiine,  111. 

C.  H.  I'earson,  formerly  with  the  Noera  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
hoist  department  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company. 
His  field  of  operations  will  be  in  the  West. 

W.  L.  Louis  has  been  appointed  traffic  maimger  of  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Company,  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding F.  E.  Learned,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

John  G.  Wright,  New  York  manager  for  the  Hooven- 
Oweus-Rentschler  Company,  manufacturer  of  Corliss  en- 
gines, Hamilton.  Ohio,  is  on  a  business  trip  to  Porto 
Itico. 

W.  H.  Tew  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Carpenter- 
Kerlin  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  77  White  street,  New 
York. 

At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Riverside  Bridge 
Company,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  Albert  Whitaker  was 
elected  a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  his  lather,  and  Alexander  Glass  was  elected  to  succeed 
Harrison  Ilibbis.  The  directors  who  were  re-elected  are 
O.  R.  Wood.  F.  J.  Park.  Henry  Schmulbach  and  J.  B. 
Sunmierville. 

W.  McLain  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  Oliver  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  re- 
turned from  a  five  weeks'  trip  to  California. 

W.  L.  Rodgers,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gage  & 
Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  who  last  week  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Supply  and  Machinery 
r>ealers'  Association,  has  gone  to  Bermuda. 

M.  II.  March,  formerly  in  charge  of  pig  iron  and  coke 
sales  for  Frank  Samuel,  is  now  associated  with  J.  K. 
Dimmick  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  charge  of  pig  iron 
sales. 

Carlisle  Mason,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Nelson  Valve  Company.  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  returned 
.\pril  6,  from  an  extended  business  trip  abroad. 

Howard  Warner,  who  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  pig  iron  and  coke 
sales,  succeeding  H.  S.  March,  resigned. 

James  Taylor  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  Belting 
K:  Machinery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  become  sales 
jnanager  for  Charles  M.  Ghriskey's  Sons,  50S  Commerce 
.street.  Philadelphia,  importers  and  jobbers  of  hardware 
and  supplies. 

D.  P.  Chase,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Car 
Wheel  Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion with  that  company  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
secretary  with  the  Albany  Car  Wheel  Company,  resident 
in  Alliauy.  N.  Y. 

The  J.  W.  Paxson  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces that  it  is  now  ready  to  ship  all  grades  of  Albany 
and  Lumberton  molding  sand,  core  sands,  clay,  &c.,  direct 
from  the  banks,  opening  the  1911  season,  or  can  ship 
seasoned  sands  from  its  store  sheds,  in  almost  any  de- 
sired quantity. 
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Immigratioim 


Its   Significant  Aspects  to  the   Iron  and   Steel   Industry 


BY    W.    J.    LAUCK. 


Que  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  remarlvable 
expansion  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry  has 
been  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  labor  to 
operate  the  new  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills.  An  in- 
dication of  the  steady  Increase  in  the  operating  forces 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number 
of  iron  and  steel  workers  in  the  United  States  in  ISSO 
was  only  140,798,  as  compared  with  171,181  in  1890  and 
242,740  in  1905.  The  original  employees  of  the'iudustry 
were  native  Americans  or  representatives  of  immigrant 
races  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  A  de- 
velopment similar  to  that  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
however,  was  characteristic  of  the  other  basic  industries 
of  the  country  in  the  period  under  discussion,  and  with 
the  general  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  iron 
and  steel  workers,  the  original  sources  of  labor  supply 
were  found  inadequate.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  by 
manufacturers  to  the  immigrant  labor  supply  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe,  and  the  members  of  immigrant 
races  from  this  geographical  area  soon  found  employ- 
ment in  considerable  numbers  in  the  furnaces  and  steel 
mills. 

After  1895  the  immigration  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch 
and  German  laborers  practically  ceased,  and  during  the 
past  15  years  the  additional  labor  forces  required  by  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  have  been  principally  recruited 
from  recent  immigrant  races.  At  the  present  time  57 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  operating  force  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills  is  of  foreign  birth,  principally 
English,  Irish,  Welsh,  German,  and  such  races  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe  as  Croatian,  north  and  south 
Italian.  Lithuanian,  Magyar,  Polish,  Russian.  Rou- 
manian. Servian,  and  Slovak.  The  recent  immigrants 
preponderate  among  the  foreign  born  employees. 

The  extensive  employment  of  such  large  numbers  of 
immigrant  workmen  of  many  races  was  obviously  fol- 
lowed by  many  important  results,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  industry  itself,  its  processes  and  method  of 
organization,  and  from  the  point  of  view  also  of  the 
original  operating  forces.  Before  these  results  may  he 
fully  realized,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  personal  and  industrial  eharacterictics  of  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans,  who  were  employed  in  such 
large  numbers. 

Characteristics  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans 

From  a  strictly  industrial  standpoint,  one  of  the 
facts  of  greatest  import  relative  to  the  new  arrivals  has 
been  that  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  have  had  any 
training  or  experience  while  abroad  for  the  occupations 
in  which  they  have  found  employment  in  iron  and  steel 
plants  in  this  country.  The  bulk  of  recent  immigration 
has  been  drawn  from  the  agricultural  classes.  In  this 
respect  they  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  steel  work- 
ers of  past  years  from  Great  Britain  and  northern 
Europe,  who  were  usually  skilled  industrial  workers  be- 
fore coming  to  the  United  States  and  who  sought  posi- 
tions in  this  country  similar  to  those  which  they  had 
occupied  abroad. 

In  addition  to  lack  of  industrial  training  and  experi- 
ence, the  new  immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  found  to 
possess  but  small  resources  from  which  to  develop  in- 
dustrial efiBciency  and  advancement.  The  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  have,  as  a  rule,  given  evidence  of  in- 
dustry and  energj',  but,  unlike  the  races  of  older  immi- 
gration, they  have  been  unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a  large  proportion  have  been  illiterate. 

The  standards  of  living  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers 
from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  have  also  been  low. 
The  recent  immigrant  males  being  usually  single,  or,  if 
married,  having  left  their  wives  abroad,  have  been  able 
to  adopt  in  large  measure  a  group  instead  of  a  family 


living  arrangement,  and  thereby  to  reduce  their  cost  of 
living  to  a  point  far  below  that  of  the  American  or  older 
immigrant  in  the  same  industry  or  the  same  level  of  oc- 
cupations. 

Their  Method  of  Living 

The  method  of  living  usually  followed  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  boarding-boss "  system.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  married  immigrant  or  his  wife  or  a 
single  man  constitutes  the  head  of  the  household,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  family  of  the  head,  will  usually  be 
made  up  of  from  2  to  IG  hoarders  or  lodgers.  Each 
lodger  pays  the  boarding  boss  a  fi.xed  sum,  ordinarily 
from  $2  to  $3  each  month,  for  lodging,  cooking  and 
washing,  the  food  being  usually  bought  by  the  boarding 
boss  and  its  cost  shared  equally  by  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  group.  Another  frequent  arrangement  is  for 
each  member  of  the  household  to  purchase  his  own  food 
and  have  it  cooked  separately.  Under  this  general 
method  of  living,  however,  which  prevails  among  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  immigrant  households,  the  en- 
tire outlay  for  necessary  living  expenses  of  each  adult 
member  ranges  from  $9  to  $15  each  month.  The  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  the  recent  immigrant  wage  earners 
are  small.  Every  effort  is  made  to  save  as  much  as 
possible.  The  entire  life  interest  and  activity  of  the 
average  wage  earner  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
seem  to  revolve  about  three  points:  (1)  to  earn  the 
largest  possible  amount  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
work;  (2)  to  live  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheap- 
ness, and  (3)  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  Domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  all  living  arrangements,  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  desire  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
its  lowest  level. 

Another  salient  quality  of  recent  immigrants  who 
have  sought  work  in  the  steel  industry  has  been  that  as 
a  whole  they  have  manifested  but  a  small  degree  of 
permanent  interest  In  their  employment  or  in  the  in- 
dustry. They  have  constituted  a  mobile,  migratory 
class,  constrained  mainly  by  their  economic  interest. 
They  move  readily  from  place  to  place,  according  to 
changes  in  working  conditions  or  fluctuations  in  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  The  recent  immigrant  has  no  property 
or  other  restraining  interests  which  attach  him  to  a 
community. 

Usually  Tractable 

To  the  above  described  characteristics  of  immigrant 
iron  and  steel  workers  of  recent  arrival  should  be  added 
one  other.  The  members  of  the  larger  number  of  races 
of  recent  entrance  to  the  mills  have  usually  been  tracta- 
ble and  easily  managed.  This  quality  seems  to  be  a  tem- 
peramental one,  acquired  through  present  or  past  condi- 
tions of  life  in  their  native  lands.  When  aroused  by 
strikes  or  other  industrial  dissensions,  the  Slavic  races 
have  displayed  an  inclination  to  follow  their  leaders  to- 
any  length,  often  to  the  point  of  extreme  violence  and 
disorder,  but  in  the  normal  life  of  the  mills  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  have  exhibited  a  pronounced 
tendency  toward  being  easily  managed  by  employers. 
This  characteristic,  while  strong,  is  confined,  however, 
to  the  immigrant  wage  earners  of  comparatively  short 
residence,  and  results  from  their  lack  of  training  and 
experience  abroad  and  to  the  difference  between  their 
standards  and  aspirations  and  those  of  the  native  Ameri- 
can and  older  immigrant  industrial  workers. 

When  the  foregoing  characteristics  are  considered  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturer found  it  possible  to  utilize  the  recent  immigrant 
labor  force  in  any  effective  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
extensive  employment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean was  made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  improved 
processes  and  methods,  which  have  cut  down  the  neces- 
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sary  working  forces  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
eliminated  to  a  large  extent  the  elements  of  mechanical 
skill  and  training  formerly  required.  As  a  result  it  is 
possible  to  operate  the  mines',  furnaces  and  steel  plants 
with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  skilled  and  specialized 
employees. 

Another  effect  discernible  from  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  recent  immigrants  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  petty  foremen.  This  situation  might 
naturally  be  expected,  because  the  immigrant  wage 
earners  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  cannot  speak 
English  and  require  a  greater  amount  of  supervision 
than  the  native  Americans  and  the  older  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  fore- 
men in  most  instances  are  straw  bosses  and  their  main 
function  is  that  of  an  interpreter.  The  body  of  non- 
English  speaking  employees  are  subdivided  into  small 
groups  and  placed  under  their  direction  in  order  to  se- 
cure more  ease  in  handling  and  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Greater  Liability  to  Accidents  and  Disease 
From  what  has  already  been  stated  relative  to  the 
lack  of  industrial  experience  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
recent  immigrant  iron  and  steel  workers,  it  is  also  clear 
that  their  employment  has  increased  the  liability  to  ac- 
cidents and  to  disease.  This  situation  is  due  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  southern  and  eastern  European  wage 
earners,  to  their  tendency  to  accept  blindly  dangerous 
working  conditions,  and  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
safety  devices  and  proper  methods  of  prec-aution.  Their 
■ignorance  also  leads  them  to  neglect  the  sanitary  rules 
which  have  been  formulated  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  workmen.  In  other  words,  when 
the  lack  of  training  of  the  recent  immigrant  while 
abroad  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he 
becomes  an  iron  and  steel  worker  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
iarge  proportion  of  the  new  arrivals  are  not  only 
illiterate  and  unable  to  read  any  precautionary  notices 
Iiosted  around  the  furnaces  and  steel  mills,  but  also  un- 
able to  understand  English  and  consequently  without 
aliility  to  comprehend  verbal  instructions  intelligently. 
the  inference  is  plain  that  a  direct  casual  relation  exists 
between  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  and  the 
occurrence  of  fatalities  and  accidents. 

Racial  Displacements 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  recent 
Immigrants  upon  the  native  American  and  older  immi- 
grant employees  from  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  north- 
ern Europe,  three  distinct  tendencies  in  the  way  of  racial 
displacements  and  substitutions  are  plainly  observable. 
In  the  first  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans, Welsh,  English,  Irish  and  Germans,  who  were  ex- 
clusively employed  before  the  advent  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans,  have  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  left 
the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

In  the  second  place,  the  older  employees  who  re- 
mained in  the  industry  were,  as  a  rule,  advanced  to  the 
skilled  and  responsible  positions  which  require  experi- 
ence and  training.  Although  improvements  in  methods 
of  production  c-aused  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  skilled 
men.  this  situation  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  demand  for  trained  steel  workers  growing  out  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  industry.  As  a  conse- 
quence, at  the  present  time  there  is  a  sharp  segregation 
Into  occupations  according  to  races.  The  rough  and  un- 
skilled work  is  done  by  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean immigrant.  The  skilled  occupations  and  the  execu- 
tive positions  are  occupied  by  native  Americans  and  by 
Welsh,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans  and  Scandinav- 
ians of  the  first  or  second  generation. 

In  the  third  place,  probably  the  most  significant  as- 
pect in  the  present  situation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
sons  of  native  Americans  and  older  immigrant  em- 
ployees from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are  not 
in  any  considerable  numbers  seeking  employment  in  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  establishments.  The  super- 
intendents of  furnaces  and  mills  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  make  complaint  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  It 
is  ascribed  I'y  them  to  the  tendency  among  native  born 


persons  to  adopt  a  more  or  less  superficial  attitude  and 
to  seek  after  occupations  of  more  conventional  respecta- 
bility. Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  native  American  to  enter  the  steel  mills,  it  is  true 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  efficiency  must  be  sought 
by  the  manufacturers  in  mechanical  inventions  and  in 
other  economics  rather  than  in  a  highly  developed  labor 
force. 

Views  of  Employers 

The  United  States  Immigration  Commission,  in  the 
course  of  its  study  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  en- 
deavored to  secure  opinions  from  representative  em- 
ployers relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  immigrant  labor 
supply  and  a  statement  of  their  preferences  for  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  foreign  born  wage  earners.  The  state- 
ments could  only  be  obtained  in  a  general  way,  since  in 
the  cases  of  particular  kinds  of  work  their  opinions  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  races  employed  had  not 
been  narrowed  down  to  the  point  of  differentiation.  As 
a  whole,  however,  they  agreed  on  practically  all  com- 
parisons given,  which  may  be  summarized  thus : 

1.  Natives  are  considered  superior  to  all  races  for 
executive  positions,  from  the  labor  bosses  up. 

2.  In  all  skilled  occupations  the  preferences  are  stated 
to  be  for  native  labor  first,  and  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
Swedes,  Germans  and  Irish  in  the  order  named.  Xo 
preferences  as  to  the  other  races  are  stated,  since  the 
number  in  skilled  work  is  too  small  to  admit  of  com- 
parison. 

3.  In  unskilled  work  the  native  Americans,  English, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch,  Germans  and  Swedes  are  em- 
ployed at  present  to  such  a  slight  extent  that  relative 
preference  cannot  be  stated.  In  all  instances  these  races 
are  the  preferences  over  all  others  in  unskilled  labor. 
With  regard  to  the  southern  and  eastern  European  races 
themselves,  the  preferences  of  the  employers  are  given 
in  about  the  following  order:  Slovaks,  Pole.s,  Magyars, 
Croatians.  Italians.  The  first  three  races  named  are  re- 
garded as  nearly  equal  from  the  standpoint  of  prefer- 
ence, the  Croatians  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the  south 
Italians  as  the  very  last  resort  for  any  kind  of  labor 
except  railroad  construction. 

The  statements  of  employers  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  the  second  generation,  including  immigrants  who  had 
come  to  the  United  States  during  childhood,  were  that  it 
was  invariably  greater  than  that  of  the  first  generation 
except  when  the  latter  had  been  experienced  workers  in 
their  occupations  before  immigration,  as  in  the  case  of 
Welsh.  Chief  among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opin- 
ion was  the  belief  that  the  second  generation  is  more 
ambitious  and  alert  and,  with  the  high  degree  of  assimi- 
lation attained,  a  greater  capacity  for  progress  and 
efficiency  is  shown.  In  every  case  the  second  generation 
is  regarded  by  employers  with  high  approbation,  and  it 
is  stated  that  there  will  gradually  be  afforded  as  the 
new  generation  grew  up  a  supply  of  labor  for  the  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  occupations,  which  will  greatly  aid  in 
solving  the  conditions  of  scarcity. 

Effect  on  Labor  Organizations 

The  extensive  employment  of  the  recent  immigrant  is 
also  largely  responsible  for  the  weakening  and  demoral- 
ization of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  original  em- 
ployees. It  is  not.  of  course,  true  that  the  recent  immi- 
grant caused  the  downfall  of  the  unions  of  the  early 
operatives  in  the  industry.  The  significant  fact,  however, 
has  been  that  the  influx  of  recent  immigrants  has  been 
too  rapid  and  has  occurred  within  too  short  a  period  of 
time  to  permit  of  their  absorption  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. As  a  consequence,  they  practically  inundated  the 
unions  and  hastened  their  disintegration. 

There  are  no  direct  data  available  relative  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  upon  wages 
and  hours  of  work.  It  is  true  that  wages  have  increased 
within  recent  years  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor.  There  cannot 
be  much  doubt,  however,  that  the  remarkable  expansion 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  would  have  been  marked 
by  higher  rates  of  wages  and  shorter  hours  had  it  not 
been  for  the  availability  of  the  labor  supply  from  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe. 
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From  a  more  geuenil  standpoint,  the  rapid  increase 
of  southern  and  eastern  European  iron  and  steel  worlc- 
ers  within  recent  years  has  been  the  cause  of  serious 
municipal  and  social  prolilenis.  In  the  older  steel  manu- 
facturing centers  the  extensive  employment  of  recent 
immigrants  has  led  to  the  development  of  isolated  foreign 
colonies,  which  have  been  characterized  by  low  stand- 
ards of  living,  bad  sanitary  conditions,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  the  maintenance  of  old  world  customs  and  in- 
stitutions and  the  indifference  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, have  retarded  progress  toward  industrial  efficiency 
and  general  assimflation.  Steelton,  an  industrial  suburb 
of  Harrisburg:  Cambria  City  and  Conemaugh,  the  for- 
eign sections  of  .Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  the  immigrant 
colonies  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  environs.  Youngstown. 
South  Chicago.  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee,  are  all  illus- 
trations of  the  affixing,  by  a  gradual  process  of  industrial 
expansion,  of  immigrant  sections  to  the  original  native 
American  and  older  innnigraut  populations  of  steel  manu- 
facturing cities  and  towns.  lu  other  cases,  such  as 
Gary.  Ind. ;  Lackawanna  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Granite  City 
and  Madison.  111.,  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  within  recent  years  has  created  entirely  new 
industrial  communities  composed  almost  wholly  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  wage  earners.  Both 
classes  of  colonies  present  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
absorbing  and  Americanizing  the  alien  peoples  who  have 
sought  work  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
♦-•-♦ 

Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  has  ordered  100  steel  coke  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company ;  the  Rock  Island.  41  com- 
bination and  postal  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  :  the 
Canadian  Northern.  200  steel  uuderframe  cars  from  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  ;  the  Birmingham  & 
Southern,  100  freight  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company;  the  Inter-Colonial,  91  freight  cars  from  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  ;  the  Great  Northern. 
35  baggage  and  combination  cars  from  the  Barney  & 
Smith  Car  Company ;.  the  Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western, 
50  flat  cars  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company; 
the  Bingham  &  Garfield.  120  dump  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
is  still  in  the  market  for  1000  gondola  cars  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  for  1000  gondola  ears  and  1000  hop- 
per cars.  The  Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern  is  in  the 
market  for  50  cars.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring 
for  1000  steel  uuderframe  box  cars  and  200  phosphate 
cars.  The  Chino  Copper  Company  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  50  hopper  cars.  The  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texas  is  in  the  market  for  16  locomotives.  The  Georgia 
Railroad  has  ordered  G  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works;  the  Lackawanna,  35  locomotives, 
and  the  Illinois  Central,  5  locomotives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  The  Pere  Marquette  and  the 
Western  Maryland  are  reported  in  the  market  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  locomotives. 


M.  J.  Buller.  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation,  gives  this  summary  of 
recently  completed  and  pending  improvements  at  the 
plant  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia  ;  During  the  past  year  120 
by-product  coke  ovens  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
type,  with  a  capacity  of  720  tons  per  day,  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1,300,000,  have  been  completed.  Under  construc- 
tion and  nearing  completion  are  two  50-ton  open  hearth 
furnaces,  one  Bessemer  converter  and  No.  8  blast  fur- 
nace. A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  superstructure  of 
No.  7  blast  furnace,  and  the  work  of  excavation  is  now 
under  way.  A  merchant  mill  for  the  manufacturing  of 
bars.  rods.  &c..  is  being  erected.  There  is  on  hand,  ready 
to  erect,  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  ready,  a  22-in.  mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  shapes,  angle  bars,  Szc;  also  a 
phite  mill. 


The  Foremen's  Club  of  the  Park  Drop  Forge  Company. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  held  its  quarterly  banquet  at  the  Gillsy 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  April  S.  Thirty-one  covers  were 
laid.  After  the  tables  were  cleared  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  R.  R.  Abbott,  metallurgist  and  chief  engineer 
Peerless   Motor   Car   Company,   gave  an   illustrated   ad- 


dress on  '•  The  Ileal  Treatment  of  Steel, "  which  was  great- 
ly enjoyed.  The  I'ark  Drop  Forge  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  drop  forgers  of  alloy  steel,  crank  shaft,  axle  and 
gear  work  in  the  country,  and  the  quarterly  bancpiets 
provide  a  iileasant  way  of  securing  scientific  informalion. 


The  Osborn  Mfg.  Company  Buys  the  American 
Wire  Brush  Company. — The  Osborn  Mfg.  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  business  and  patents 
of  the  American  Wire  Brush  Company,  277  Greenwich 
street,  New  York,  and  will  hereafter  manufacture  the 
products  formerly  made  by  that  company  in  a  new  plant, 
whicli  will  also  be  Eastern  district  sales  office  for  the 
products  of  the  Cleveland  plant,  and  will  be  located  at 
202  and  204  Center  street,  opposite  Howard  street.  New 
York.  The  products  taken  over  by  the  purchase  by  the 
Osborn  Company  include  the  Minerva  line  of  wire  brushes 
and  the  Mez  wire  wheel  brushes.  The  New  York  i)lant 
and  district  sales  office  of  the  Osborn  Company  will  be 
in  charge  of  F.  D.  Jacobs,  second  vice-president,  who  will 
look  after  the  sales  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  and 
New  England,  having  been  in  close  personal  touch  with 
the  trade  in  that  territory  for  the  past  15  years.  To 
provide  additional  capita!  for  taking  over  the  New  York 
Iilant.  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  ?100.000  to  .?200,000. 


The  Famous  Danbury  Hat  Boycott  Suit  to  Be  Re- 
tried.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  or'  Appeals  has 
ordered  a  new  trial  of  the  suit  which  was  brought  several 
years  ago  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Connecticut  by 
D.  E.  Loewe  &  Co.  against  the  I'nited  Hatters  of  North 
America.  In  the  lower  court  the  trial  judge  directed  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  and  multi])lied  by  three  the 
amount  of  damages  awarded  liy  the  jury.  The  trebling 
of  the  verdict  was  done  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  this  made  a  total  judgment 
of  $232,240.12.  The  Court  of  Appeals  declares  that  the 
judge  erred  in  directing  a  verdict  and  also  states  that 
hearsay  evidence  was  improperly  admitted. 


The  Cornell  Economizer  Company,  55  De  Long  Build- 
ing. I'hiladelphia.  Pa.,  has  brought  out  a  chart  for  de- 
termining the  flow  of  steam  through  an  orifice.  The  chart 
consists  of  two  circular  pieces  of  cardboard  which  are 
mounted  concentrically  and  are  free  to  move  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  circumference  of  the  outer  piece  is 
graduated  to  indicate  the  amount  of  steam  discharged  in 
Iiounds  per  hour,  while  the  inner  one  has  graduations 
corresijondiug  to  different  diameters  of  orifice  from  %  to 
2  in.  A  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  piece 
is  cut  away  so  as  to  expose  a  series  of  graduations  cor- 
responding to  the  gauge  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  larger  circle.  There  is  a  line  marked  G  on 
the  smaller  circle  which  when  set  opposite  the  gauge 
pressure  causes  the  graduation  corresponding  to  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  in  inches  to  coincide  with  that 
indicating  the  amount  of  steam  discharged  in  pounds  per 
hour.  This  chart  will  be  found  accurate  for  the  flow  of 
steam  through  an  orifice  from  a  higher  into  a  lower  pres- 
sure when  the  ratio  between  the  two  sides  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5S  per  cent. 
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The  American  Blower  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.,  has 
appointed  the  American  Trading  Company,  Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  as  selling  agent  for  its  products  in 
South  Africa,  aud  will  conduct  a  more  active  campaign 
for  business  in  that  territory  than  heretofore.  A  good 
demand  comes  from  South  Africa  for  equipment  for  mine 
ventilation,  this  business  being  largely  divided  among 
American.  German  and  English  manufacturers  of  venti- 
lating machinery. 


The  Atlanta  &  Carolina  Railway  Company.  Atlanta, 
Ga..  has  awarded  contracts  to  John  T.  Adams  and  L.  E. 
Strum.  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  construction  of  a  stand- 
ard gauge  main  line  railroad  and  branches  between  At- 
lanta and  Augusta.  Ga..  approximating  20S  miles  of  con- 
struction. 
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The  National  Metal  Trades  Association         British  Trade  Conditions  Less  Favorable 


The  thirteenth  iiiinual  couveutiou  of  the  Xational 
Metal  Trades  Association  opened  at  Hotel  Astor.  Xew 
YorI<,  Wednesday  morning,  April  12.  The  attendance 
was  large  at  the  first  session,  with  a  promise  of  even  a 
greater  gathering  for  the  second  day.  The  reports  of 
President  J.  H.  Schwacke  and  Commissioner  Robert 
Wuest  demonstrated  that  the  association  has  had  a  very 
successful  year,  and  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 
Fre<l  A.  Geier,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Education,  presented  a  very  able  report,  containing  im- 
portant data,  and  recommending  an  organized  effort  to 
further  this  most  important  branch  of  education,  which 
would  mean  the  employment  of  an  "  evangelist."  to  use 
the  expression  applied  in  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  it.  The  idea  received  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement. 

The  usual  convention  committees  were  appointed. 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions  Is  as  follows: 

H.  D.  Sharpe,  chairman.  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Trovi- 

dence.  R.  I. 
H.  W.  Hoyt.  Great  Lakes  ISngineering  Works,  Detroit,  ilich. 
B.  Briscoe.  United  States  Motor  Company.  Tarrytown,  X.  Y. 
H.  X.  Coveli,  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Harry  B.  Kennedy,  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Mfg.  Company,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni,  consisting  of  past 
and  present  officers,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Mon- 
day evening. 


Buffalo  Coke  Rates  Hearing. — An  adjourned  hearing 
on  the  coke  freight  rate  advance  from  the  Connellsville 
district  to  Buffalo  was  held  before  Special  Examiner  J. 
Edgar  Smith  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
staff  at  Buffalo,  April  10.  Additional  arguments  against 
the  advance  were  presented  by  the  complainants.  Briefs 
of  these  arguments  will  be  forwarded  to  the  commission 
at  Was-hington  for  decision.  The  complainants  are  the 
Wickwire  Steel  Company,  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Com- 
pany, Torawanda  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Xew  York  State 
Steel  Company  and  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  The 
railroads  invohed  as  defendants  are  the  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Bnffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh :  the  Xew  York, 
Chicago  &  St,  Louis :  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  the  Pennsylvania. 


The  Quebec  Bridge  Contract. — The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  contracted  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Bridge 
Company  to  build  the  Quebec  bridge,  the  cost  to  be  $S,- 
650,000,  It  will  be  a  railroad  bridge  with  two  4-ft,  side- 
walks. The  original  design  providing  for  roadways  and 
street  railroad  lines  has  been  abandoned. 


Fire  seriously  daniage<l  the  south  pipe  foundry  of  the 
Camden  Iron  Works,  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co..  Camden,  X.  J„ 
April  6,  The  roof  was  burned  through  but  did  not  fall, 
thereby  saving  what  might  have  been  a  heavy  loss  from 
damaged  machinery  and  equipment.  This  department 
will  be  idle  several  weeks  for  repairs,  but  a  good  share 
of  the  work  will  be  taken  care  of  in  other  departments  of 
the  plant.    The  loss  is  estimated  at  Sl.5,000. 


A  less  hopeful  view  is  taken  by  iron  trade  journals  in 
London  of  the  outlook  both  in  pig  iron  and  finished  ma- 
terial. The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  says  that  the 
pig  iron  position  is  discouraging.  Production  exceeds  de- 
mand, especially  in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  exports  to  the  Continent  is  not  so  bright.  Cleve- 
land warrants  have  declined  to  47  shillings  II2  pence. 
Iron  in  ConnaVs  stores  March  30  amounted  to  C26.S21 
tons,  against  451,448  tons  March  31,  1910.  The  finished 
iron  and  steel  trades  have  grown  quieter.  In  the  Mid- 
lands the  market  was  adversely  affected  hy  the  financial 
difficulties  of  a  large  firm  of  bar  manufacturers.  The 
galvanized  sheet  trade  is  less  active,  exports  being  con- 
siderably less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Steel 
shlpbuildiug  material  shows  a  fair  demand,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  ship  plates  are  still  at  £6  los. 

The  Ironmonger  says  that  the  chief  event  of  the  last 
week  of  March  was  the  prolongation  of  the  Rail  Trade 
Association,  the  difficulties  recently  encountered  being 
surmounted.  It  is  stated  that  the  negotiations  for  put- 
ting the  Tube  Manufacturers'  Association  on  a  better 
basis  have  been  broken  off  for  the  time  being.  This  jour- 
nal says  concerning  exports  from  the  United  States : 

There  is  still  a  continual  outflow  of  half -finished  steel  from 
the  United  States  to  Ev.rope,  among  the  latest  shipments  being 
500  tons  of  billets  ty  the  Manchester  Importer  from  Xew  York 
to  Manchester,  which  steamer  also  carries  700  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  144  tons  of  steel  bars,  while  the  Quemmore,  from  Baltimore 
to  Liverpool,  carries  2020  tons  of  billets.  The  large  increase 
noted  lately  in  the  imports  of  semifinished  steel  into  South 
Wales  is  affecting  the  local  steel  manufacturers,  the  Dowlais 
Works  lately  having  been  making  only  four  days  a  week,  while 
there  are  complaints  that  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs 
prevails  at  some  of  the  other  establishments  In  the  district.  The 
imports  of  sheet  bars  are  increasing,  too.  Just  at  a  time  when 
the  galvanized  sheet  tr.ide  is  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, .and  when  for  the  time  being  at  all  events  the  tin  plate 
manufacturers  ,nre  not  quite  so  well  off  for  specifications  as  they 
would  like  to  be.  Some  makers  seem  to  have  been  rather  saving 
up  plates  of  oil  sizes,  apparently  hoping  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  would  come  into  the  market  here  and  take  up  any  ma- 
icrial  avnllahle.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  it  happens,  the 
Standard  Oil  requirements  are  being  executed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  reflex  action  set  up  tends  temporarily 
to  weaken  the  situation  in  Wales. 


Fred  F.  Fischer,  manufacturers'  representative,  has 
removed  his  office  from  the  Park  Building  to  703  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Fischer  represents  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Pittsburgh  district :  Providence  Engineering 
Works,  Providence,  R,  I. ;  De  LaVergne  Machine  Com- 
pany, Xew  York ;  Trenton  Engine  Company,  Trenton. 
X.  J. ;  Hawkes  Boiler  Works,  Chicago.  Mr.  Fischer's 
specialty  is  installing  fas  engines  and  gas  producers,  using 
hard  or  soft  coal  for  fuel. 


The  Titusville  Iron  Company  has  removed  its  offices 
in  tlie  West  Street  Building.  90  West  street,  Xew  York, 
to  room  1307,  Barnard  Abel,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  general  manager  at  the  works,  will  have  personal 
charge  of  this  office. 


The  .Tones  &  Langhlin  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  Alliance  Machine  Company, 
Alliance.  Ohio,  for  three  three-motor  electric  traveling 
cranes — one  o-ton,  with  a  77-ft,  span ;  one  10-ton,  with  a 
77-ft.  span,  and  one  1.5-ton.  with  a  122-ft,  span — for  in- 
stallation in  the  new  billet  mill  at  its  Aliqnippa.  Pa., 
plant.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  same  company  for  a  three-motor  10-ton  crane 
with  a  .")4-ft.  span,  to  be  installed  at  Homestead.  Pa. 


The  Petroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  established  for  itself  a  new  production  record  in 
the  month  of  March,  its  output  having  been  24  per  cent, 
larger  than  in  any  previous  month  in  its  history.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  production  of  this  company  is 
used  by  the  railroads  for  locomotive  flues.  The  product 
for  the  month  of  March,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  rep- 
resent a  tube  about    17.5  miles  long. 


1  he  Pittsburgh  Machine  Tool  Company,  which  is  build- 
ing a  new  plant  at  Braddock,  Pa„  expects  to  occupy  It 
about  May  1.  The  new  building  is  brick  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  100  x  217  ft.  Some  equipment  has  been 
installed,  including  a  10-ton  crane  purchased  from  the 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Company.  The  new  plant 
is  expected  to  double  the  company's  present  capacity. 


The  offices  of  William  Swindell  &  Brothers,  engineers 
and  contractors,  have  been  removed  from  the  German 
Xational  Bank  Building  to  suite  5034-5037  in  the  new 
Jenkins  Arcade  Building,  Fifth  avenue  and  Liberty 
street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The   Vanadium-Alloys    Steel   Company,   Latrobe.   Pa., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  ?200.000  to  .?300.000. 
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ricieinicy  MeiLhods  ©f  the  Tabor  Mf  go  Compamy 

Results  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Taylor  System  of  Scientific  Management 


An  important  paper,  presented  before  the  Congress  of 
Technology  in  Boston,  April  11,  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  was  that  of  Wilfred  Lewis, 
president  of  the  Tabor  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  en- 
titled '■  An  Object  Lesson  in  Efficiency."  In  the  intro- 
ductory pages  of  the  paper  Mr.  Lewis  reviews  conditions 
existing  before  the  Taylor  system  of  scientific  manage- 
ment was  introduced.  The  author,  after  a  long  career 
as  a  mechanical  engineer  with  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  be- 
came an  officer  of  the  Tabor  Mfg.  Company  11  years  ago. 
the  business  being  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foundry 
molding  machines.  At  first  the  machines  were  built  on 
contract.  Later  the  company  established  its  own  plant 
in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  of  the  advice  given  by 
his  friends  to  maintain  an  open  shop  and  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  clerks  or  nonproducers.  The  need  of  bet- 
ter shop  management  was  not  appreciated  until  the 
growing  business  began  to  show  increasing  losses.  With- 
in a  year  came  a  general  strike  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  This  was  compromised  by  the  concession 
of  shorter  hours  at  the  same  pay.  The  company  sold 
more  of  its  stock  and  borrowed  more  money  until  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  expect  further  financial  aid. 

At  this  juncture  Fred.  W.  Taylor  offered  to  loan  the 
•company  more  money  if  it  would  install  his  system  of 
management.  This  arrangement  was  made  and  the 
initiation  of  the  new  system  was  put  in  charge  of  Carl 
G.  Earth.  There  was  much  criticism  at  the  start,  and 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  shop.  Mr.  Earth  was  obliged 
to  call  for  more  and  more  assistance  in  the  planning  de- 
partment, and  for  a  year  or  two  it  seemed  as  though 
ground  was  being  lost.  At  length,  however,  the  work 
begun  by  Mr.  Barth  and  continued  by  Mr.  Hathaway, 
now  vice-president  of  the  company,  began  to  bear  fruit. 
Instead  of  losses  there  was  an  even  break,  and  then 
profits.  A  better  spirit  prevailed,  better  wages  were 
earned  and  production  increased  rapidly.  Mr.  Lewis, 
after  giving  in  detail  the  history  summarized  above, 
asks  the  question,  "  How  comes  it  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  force  of  nonproducers  can  be  made  to  effect  such 
an  enormous  increase  in  output?"  In  answpring  it  he 
gives  the  following  details  of  the  operation  of  the  Taylor 
system  in  the  Tabor  plant: 

"In  1910  the  Tabor  Mfg.  Company  turned  out  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  value  in  finished  [irodnct  as  it 
ever  did  under  the  old  regime  with  the  same  force.  For- 
merly for  every  10  men  engaged  as  producers,  or  '  chip- 
makers.'  as  Mr.  Dodge  defines  them,  we  had  not  more 
than  one  man  connected  with  the  shop  as  a  nonproducer. 
Now  we  have  fewer  men  at  machines,  with  three  times 
.as  many  nonproducers  turning  out  practically  three  times 
as  much  work,  because  prices  are  lower  to-day  than  they 
were  five  or  six  years  ago.  and  two  and  one-half  times 
the  value  means  about  three  times  the  product. 

"To  explain  in  detail  these  anomalous  results  would 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  paper  and  call  for 
the  elucidation  of  a  system  which  had  better  be  studied 
at  first  hands." 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  start  any  innovation  in  an 
open  shop  full  of  union  men,  and.  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, the  appearance  of  a  man  with  a  stop  watch  and 
tally  sheet  was  at  first  strenuously  opposed  by  the  work- 
men. So  also  was  the  suggestion  of  a  bonus  for  the 
successful  performance  of  an  allotted  task.  But  the 
kickers  ^ere  gradually  converted  or  discouraged,  better 
discipline  was  established,  and  a  few  of  the  men  were 
soon  earning  30  per  cent,  more  wages  than  they  could 
command  elsewhere. 

Rates  Not  Changed  and  Men  Are  Not  Driven 

In  the  beginning  the  men  were  suspicious  and  disin- 
clined to  believe  that  a  good  performance  was  not  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  cut  in  price:  but  they  have  since  learned 


by  experience  that  prices  are  fixed  by  the  management 
upon  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  time  elements  In- 
volved in  any  piece  of  work,  and  that  the  time  allowed 
will  not  be  changed  so  long  as  the  method  employed  re- 
mains the  same.  In  this  way  the  management  demon- 
strates its  loyalty  to  the  workmen  and  they  in  turn  are 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  loyalty  to 
the  management,  as  they  did  last  year. 

We  pay  better  wages  for  fuller  and  better  results 
performed  in  a  definite  way,  and  yet  there  is  no  driving 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  tasks  assigned  to 
the  workmen  are  easily  within  their  ability  to  perform, 
and  when  new  work  is  given  out,  as  occasionally  happens, 
at  day  rates,  before  the  time  on  the  job  has  been  set,  no- 
body wants  to  take  it  because  there  is  no  bonus  attached 
for  its  quick  and  accurate  performance. 

Functionjil  Foremen  Important  Factors 

But  our  wonderful  increase  in  production  is  not  due 
entirely  to  rapidity  of  performance,  for  in  some  instances 
very  little  gain  in  that  direction  has  been  made.  A  great 
deal  is  due  to  the  functional  foremen,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prepare  and  guide  the  way  of  every  piece  of  work 
going  through  the  shop.  The  old  notion  that  a  man  can- 
not serve  two  masters  or  take  orders  from  more  than 
one  superior  is  denied  by  the  new  philosophy,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  workman  to  have  as  many  bosses 
as  there  are  functions  to  be  performed.  There  is  no  con- 
flict of  authority  unless  the  functions  overlap,  and  even 
there  such  conflict  as  may  arise  is  salutary  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  company.  A  gang  boss,  for  instance, 
covers  one  class  of  machines  or  work,  and  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  every  man  is  provided  with  at  least  one 
new  job.  with  all  the  tools  and  fixtures,  ready  for  its 
imme<liate  performance  as  soon  as  the  job  upon  which  he 
is  engaged  has  been  completed.  He  also  gives  the  neces- 
sary instructions  about  setting  the  work,  explains  the 
drawings  and  teaclies  the  workman  how  to  set  his  work 
when  necessary.  This  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
running  of  machines  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  with 
the  speed  boss,  who  also  has  supervision  in  his  function 
over  the  same  men  as  the  gang  boss  and  sees  that  each 
machine  is  run  at  its  proper  speed,  with  feed  and  cut  as 
per  written  instructions.  He  also  teaches  the  workman 
and  gives  him  such  practical  assistance  as  may  be  needed. 

An  inspector  also  helps  the  same  set  of  men  and  sees 
that  the  work  done  is  of  the  right  quality,  and  that  the 
first  piece  made  is  up  to  the  standard  in  all  dimensions, 
fit  and  finish.  He  also  makes  further  inspection  from  time 
to  time  to  see  that  the  standard  is  maintained.  An  over- 
zealous  speed  boss  in  his  desire  for  a  large  output  may 
impair  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a 
confiict  lietween  the  speed  boss  and  the  inspector,  but 
the  inspector's  requirements  must  be  fulfilled,  and  such 
a  conflict  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary,  because  rapidity  of 
production  when  accompanied  by  inferior  results  is  never 
to  be  desired,  and  in  almost  all  cases  some  method  is 
found  by  which  high  speed  can  be  maintained  and  the 
best  quality  preserved.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  su- 
perintendent or  manager  is  called  upon  to  adjust  a  diffi- 
culty between  the  two   functional  foremen. 

The  Stockkeeper's  Contribution 

In  assembling  the  various  parts  required  to  make 
a  comi>lete  machine  the  stockkeeper  sees  that  all  the 
parts  for  a  group  of  machines  are  in  hand  ready  to  go 
together  before  work  is  begun  upon  any  one  of  them, 
and  the  whole  group  is  finished  at  the  same  time. 

To  avoid  delays  incident  to  materials  which  should  be 
ordered  in  advance,  the  storeroom  must  carry  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stock  to  cover  the  time  required  for  replace- 
ments, and  this  is  cared  for  by  a  storekeeper  and  his 
clerical  assistants  in  an  automatic,  mechanical  way.    For- 
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merly  it  was  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  bear  in 
mind  or  to  looli  ahead  and  see  what  was  wanted  in  ad- 
vance; but  with  many  thousand  parts  going  through  the 
shop  at  once,  important  details,  sometimes  few  and  some- 
times many,  were  invariably  overlooked,  which  meant 
delay  and  disappointment  to  the  customer  and  very  often 
cancellation  of  orders.  Now  a  balance  of  stores  is  kept 
in  the  planning  department  l>y  which  new  orders  are 
placed  as  soon  as  the  stock  on  hand  falls  below  a  certain 
established  minimum,  kept  plainly  in  view  against  every 
detail.  This  minimum  may  vary  as  conditions  change, 
and  it  is  fixed  by  the  discretion  of  the  manager  of  the 
planning  department  in  consultation  with  the  sales  de- 
partment. 

Planning  the  Work 

In  the  planning  department,  which  is  to  the  shop 
what  the  drawing  room  has  been  for  many  years  to  the 
superintendent,  every  new  machine  is  charted  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  shop,  and  every 
piece  is  provided  with  an  Instruction  card  for  Its  proper 
manipulation,  showing  the  machine  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  done,  the  tools  and  fixtures  required,  the  feeds  and 
speeds  to  be  used,  the  sequence  of  operations  and  the 
time  allowed  in  detail  for  each  and  every  elementary 
movement.  As  these  operations  are  performed  they  are 
chec-ked  off  in  a  route  file,  from  which  can  be  seen  at  any 
time  the  exact  condition  of  the  work  and  the  time  re- 
maining for  its  completion. 

An  order  of  work  clerk  directs  the  progress  of  the 
orders  to  be  filled  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  prepared 
by  the  manager  in  consultation  with  the  sales  depart- 
ment, and  he  has  before  him  in  miniature  a  view  of  the 
whole  shop,  showing  every  machine  or  vise,  the  work 
being  done  on  each,  the  work  ready  to  be  done  and  the 
work  ahead  in  the  shop  which  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
machine.  This  is  a  large  hoard  or  wall  plate,  which 
shows  also  what  machines  are  manned  and  where  a  man 
can  be  conveniently  shifted  when  there  is  no  work  ahead 
at  his  particular  machine.  By  this  means  all  of  the 
work  in  the  shop  is  kept  moving  in  proper  balance  at  a 
normal  rate  of  speed,  men  are  taken  on  or  laid  off  as  the 
exigencies  of  business  may  require,  and  no  loss  is  sus- 
tained by  the  usual  tendency  of  workmen  to  relax  when, 
in  times  like  these,  orders  are  falling  off  and  work  ahead 
Is  hard  to  find.  At  such  times  we  are.  of  course,  obliged 
to  curtail  production,  and  the  situation  being  apparent 
to  all,  no  complaint  is  made  against  a  reduction  in  time, 
which  we  always  prefer  to  a  loss  of  well  trained  men. 

A  well  equipped  toolroom  in  charge  of  a  competent 
man  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  machine  shop,  and  here 
also  one  of  our  greatest  improvements  has  been  made. 
Formerly  each  workman  was  iilclined  to  accumulate  his 
own  assortment  of  tools  and  fixtures,  which  were  stowed 
away  in  dark  corners  and  kept  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
Now  everything  comes  in  perfect  order  (and  the  best 
of  its  kind)  from  the  toolroom  as  required  and  goes 
back  again  when  the  job  for  which  it  was  taken  out  is 
finished.  Tools  are  ground  to  standard  forms  and  not 
to  suit  the  whims  of  individual  workmen,  and  the  tool- 
room is  resiKinsible  for  the  condition  of  all  tools  sent 
out. 

No  Time  Study  in  Designing 

The  drawing  room  is.  perhaps,  of  all  departments  less 
affected  by  the  new  order  of  things  than  any  other,  and 
yet  there  is  an  indirect  effect  due  to  the  atmosphere  of 
activity  which  pervades  the  whole  plant.  Here  the 
work  is  by  its  very  nature  more  or  less  original  and,  of 
course,  no  time  can  be  set  for  the  completion  of  that 
which  is  not  definitely  known,  and  which  grows  into 
shape  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error,  until  something 
satisfactory  is  attained.  Designing  is  not  therefore 
amenable  to  time  study,  and  depending  largely,  as  it 
does,  upon  inspiration,  there  is  no  superior  intelligence 
to  direct  its  progress.  It  is  the  nature  of  original  re- 
search which  flourishes  and  bears  its  best  fruit  under  ad- 
verse criticism.  A  good  designer  is  like  a  good  com- 
poser. His  work  is  creative  and  full  of  harmonies,  and. 
being  an  artist  in  his  line,  he  cannot  be  held  to  a  time 
schedule.  In  original  work  the  incentive  therefore  must 
come  from  within  rather  than  from  without,  and  this  is 


generally  inborn  with  the  ability  to  create.  Copyists,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  always  need  direction,  might  be 
brought  under  the  domination  of  time  study,  and  in  many 
clerical  operations  this  has  been  done,  but  we  have  not 
yet  attempted  to  fix  tasks  in  tracing  or  bookkeeping  and 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  our  development  is  by  any 
means  complete.  We  have  progressed,  however,  to  a  point 
which  makes  further  progress  comparatively  easy,  and  in 
the  face  of  stubborn  opposition  we  have  firmly  established 
a  successful  business  upon  the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  scientific  habit  of  thought  as  applied  by  Dr. 
Taylor  to  the  production  of  high  speed  steel  has  resulted 
In  speeding  up  machine  shops  about  three  to  one,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  same  habit 
of  thought  as  applied  by  him  to  the  every  day  hand  work 
of  men  will  eventually  result  in  doubling  the  average  out- 
put of  labor  with  comparatively  little  increase  in  the 
physical  effort  required. 


Papers  for  the  Foundrymen's  Convention 


The  secretary,  Dr.  Richard  iloldenke.  Watchung.  X. 
J.,  announces  the  following  provisional  list  of  papers  to 
be  read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  week  beginning  May  22 : 

"  Economical  Insurance  for  Foundry  Properties,"  by  S.  G. 
Walker,  Providence.  R.  I. 

"  Foundry  Construction,"  by  Geo.  K.  Hooper,  New  York  City. 

"  Vanadium  Iron  and  Steel  Castings,"  by  G.  L.  Norris,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

"  The  Foundry  at  Close  Range,"  by  Ben].  D.  Fuller,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

"  The  Permanent  Mold."  by  Edgar  A.  Custer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Titanium  in  Iron  and  Steel  Castings,"  by  Chas.  V.  Slocum. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"  Production  Costs,"  by  Ellsworth  M.  Taylor,  New  York  City. 

"  The  Manufacture  and  .\nnealing  of  Converter  Steel  Castings," 
by  Br.idley  Stoughton,  New  York  City. 

"  The  Electric  Steel  Furnace  for  Steel  Castings,"  by  Dr.  P. 
Heroult,  New  York. 

"  Titanium  in  Malleable,"  by  C.  N.  Gale,  Pittsburgh. 

"  The  Practicability  of  the  Induction  Furnace  for  the  Making  of 
Steel  Castings,"  by  C.  H.  Von  Baur,  New  York  City. 

"  The  Rotary  Blower  for  Cupola  Use,"  by  R.  H.  Rice,  Schenec- 
tady. N.  Y. 

"  Open  Hearth  Steel  Foundry  Practice,"  by  R.  E.  Bull,  Granite 
City.  111. 

"  Pattern  Shop  Apprentices,"  by  Jabez  Nail,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  The  Application  of  Lifting  Magnets  to  Foundry  Work,"  by  A. 
C.  Eastwood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  Electric  Motor  Drive  for  Foundries,"  by  Brent  Wiley,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

"  The  Small  Open  Hearth  Furnace  for  Steel  Castings,"  by  Walter 
MacGreggor,  Chicago. 

"  Microscopic  Structure  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  Prof.  William 
Campbell,  New  York  City. 

"  Manganese  and  Silicon  in  the  Foundry."  by  A.  E.  Outerbrldge. 
Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"  Gas  Cavities,  Shot  and  Chilled  Iron  In  Iron  Castings,"  by 
Tbos,  D.  West.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

"  Core  Making  and  Core  Machines,"  by  Arch.  M.  Loudon,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

"  Molding  Machine  Practice,"  b.y  E.  H.  Mumford,  New  York  City. 

"  Machine  versus  Hand  Molding,"  by  John  Alexander,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"  Defective  Castings  and  How  to  Handle  Them,"  by  John  M. 
Perkins,  Detroit.  Mich. 

"  Core  Room  Practice,"  by  F.  A.  Coleman.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

"  Cupola  Melting  Practice."  by  P.  Munnoch,  New  York  City. 

"  Malleable  Castings,"  by  W.  P.  Putnam,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"  The  Equipment  of  Air  Furnaces  Using  Oil  as  Fuel,"  by  N.  W. 
Best.  New  York  Cit.v. 

"  Instruction  Paper  en  Phosphorus  in  Cast  Iron,"  by  H.  E.  Field. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"  Mechanical  Charging  of  Cupolas,"  by  G.  R.  Brandon.  Harvey, 
111. 

"  Pattern  Equipraert."  by  W.  S.  Giele,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"  Recovery  of  Foundry  Waste."  by  S.  A.  Capron.  Westfield.  Mass. 

"  Cupola  Practice,"  by  R.  H,  Palmer,  Salem,  Ohio. 

"  The  Foundry  Foremen's  Educational  Movement,"  by  D.  O.  Wil- 
son, Newark,  N.  J. 

"The  Briquetting  of  Metal  Borings  and  Turnings."  by  Dr.  R. 
Moldenke.  Watc'nung.  N.  J. 

Presentation  of  data  on  the  molding  sand  tests  of  the  A.  F.  A. 

Memorandum  on  the  standard  test  bar  for  cast  iron. 

Other  papers  have  been  promised,  but  titles  are  not 
yet  available.  Details  of  the  programme,  both  as  to 
entertainment  and  sessions  for  the  reading  of  papers,  will 
be  furnished  later. 
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The  Triple  Supply  Convention 

XUe  elo.siiig  sessions  of  the  tri|>le  convention  of  the 
American  Suwily  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  tlio 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association  au;l 
tbe  Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Louisville,  Ky.,*  on  Wednesday.  April  5.  brought 
out  some  interesting  opinions  on  the  subject  of  resale 
prices.  Tlie  general  sentiment  expressed  was  to  the 
effect  that  manufacturers  should  set  a  minimum  price 
with  a  clear  margin  of  profit  at  which  their  goods  should 
be  sold. 

The  throe  associations  held  separate  meetings  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  elected  their  ofBcers. 

The  manufacturers  at  their  morning  meeting  dis- 
cussed apprenticeship  systems.  In  that  connection  Wil- 
lard  Parker.  Pennsyh-ania  Shafting  Company,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  declared  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  is 
creating  a  scarcity  of  apprentices.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  best  interests  of  boys  who  would  ordinarily  become 
apprentices  are  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 
as  they  are  put  at  work  which  is  more  remunerative  be- 
cause the  money  is  needed  at  home. 

R.  K.  Hodgkins,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  New 
York,  described  the  industrial  school  maintained  by  his 
company,  but  he  added  that  very  often  missionary  work 
is  necessary  to  get  the  boys  to  enlist  in  the  school. 

Another  speaker  stated  that  under  modern  methods 
the  apprentice  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  de- 
clared that  the  developments  of  the  college  trained  men 
along  mechanical  lines  is  doing  away  with  the  need  for 
mechanics.  "  The  knowledge  in  mechanical  lines  to-day," 
said  he  "  is  In  the  drawing  room,  where  the  designing  is 
done  and  not  in  the  shop.  Where  we  need  our  apprentices 
more  than  anywhere  else  is  in  the  toolroom.  The  tend- 
ency is  to  educate  operators  instead  of  general  mechan- 
ics. It  seems  to  me  that  the  development  of  specialists 
is  more  important  than  the  development  of  all-round 
mechanics." 

Edward  C.  Henman.  American  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  spoke  along  the  same  lines. 
He  said  that  the  machinist  trade  is  not  taught  in  these 
days,  adding :  '•  We  can  buy  the  best  machinery  designed 
by  clever  people,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  ma- 
chine hands.  Even  the  makers  of  the  most  intricate 
machinery  are  training  operators  whose  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  work  done  by  one  particular  machine. 
In  many  lines  of  manufacture  the  day  of  the  apprentice- 
shij)  system  is  over." 

The  Manufacturers'  New  Officers 

The  manufacturers  made  short  work  of  electing  their 
officers,  as  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  that 
had  been  appointed  was  accepted  and  passed  unani- 
mously.    The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President.  Willard  Parker,  Pennsylvania  Shafting 
Company,  Spring  City,  Pa. ;  first  vice-president,  N.  A. 
Gladding,  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
second  vice-president.  D.  K.  Swartwout.  Ohio  Blower  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio ;  third  vice-president,  C.  H.  Jen- 
kins, Morau  Flexible  Steam  Joint  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Executive  Committee :  W.  H.  Fisher,  T.  B.  Wood's 
Sons  Company.  Chambersburg,  Pa. ;  E.  A.  Ludden.  De- 
troit Oak  Belting  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  J.  E.  Osgood, 
J.  M.  Carpenter  Trap  &  Die  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ; 
R.  H.  Hodgkins,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  New 
York ;  J.  W.  Malcomb,  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Com- 
pany, New  York.  F.  D.  Mitchell  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  National  Dealers'  Officers 

The  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  morning  meeting,  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  discussing  resale  prices,  after  which  the  following 
officers  were  elected : 

President.  W.  L.  Rodgers,  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  first  vice-president.  Henry 
Prentiss,  Prentiss  Tool  &  Supply  Company.  New  York : 

*  The  proceedings  of  the  previous  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  ropcrted  in  Thf  Iron  Age  of  April  6. 


socoiid  vice-president.  J.  O.  Ilarron,  Itickard  &  McCone 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  advisory  secretary-treas- 
urer, T.  James  Fernley,  I'hiladelphia,  Pa. ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Thomas  A.  Fernley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ad- 
visory Board:  Edgar  E.  Strong.  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Ham- 
mond Comimny.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  George  Puclita.  Qufen 
City  Supply  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Wallace  I'at- 
tison.  W.  M.  Pattison  Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Executive  Committee:  W.  T.  Todd.  Somers.  Filler  & 
Todd  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  M.  B.  Barkley.  Cameron 
&  Barkley  Company,  Charleston.  S.  C. ;  Charles  Far- 
quhar.  Chanler  &  Farquhar  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
George  A'onnegut,  Vonnegut  Hardware  Company,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

The  Southern  Dealers'  Officers 

Tlie  Southern  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation elected  the  following  officers : 

President.  W.  P.  Simpson,  C.  F.  Patterson  Company, 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  first  vice-president.  S.  M.  Price, 
S.  M.  Price  Machinery  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  second 
vice-president,  I.  F.  Young,  Young  &  Vanu  Supply  Com- 
pany, Birmingham.  Ala. :  secretary-treasurer,  Alviu  M. 
Smith,  Smith-Courtney  Company,  Richmond,  Va. ;  chair- 
man Executive  Committee,  H.  C.  Clark,  Charlotte  Supply 
Company.  Charlotte.  N.  C. ;  chairman  Manufacturers' 
and  Conference  committees.  W.  H.  Banks.  Banks  Supply 
Company.  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  chairman  Textile  Com- 
mittee. D.  G.  Morton,  Carolina  Supply  Company,  Green- 
ville. S.  C. ;  chairman  Membership  Committee,  George  P. 
Dougherty,  Fox-Harris  Machinery  &  Supply  Company, 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

During  the  morning  meetings  several  booms  were 
launched  to  obtain  the  1912  convention  for  different 
cities.  The  members  from  Norfolk.  Va. ;  Asheville.  N.  C, 
and  Dallas.  Texas,  put  in  bids  for  the  next  joint  meet- 
ing, but,  being  undecided  as  to  meeting  together  again, 
the  three  associations  took  no  action. 

The  Closing  Joint  Meeting 

The  three  separate  conventions  were  adjourned  and 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  associations  was  held  at  noon. 
President  Parker  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  pre- 
sided, and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  new 
president  of  the  Southern  Dealers'  Association,  and 
Wallace  M.  Pattison.  who  spoke  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Rodgers.  ju'esident  of  the  National  Dealers'  Association, 
who  was  detained  at  home  by  illness. 

Speaking  of  the  place  for  the  next  convention.  Presi- 
dent Parker  said  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  willing 
to  join  the  dealers  at  any  place  of  meeting  they  might 
elect,  and  he  suggested  that  before  adjourning  the  very 
important  matter  of  resale  prices  be  discussed.  Mr. 
Hodgkins,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  said  that  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the  manufacturers 
manufacture  and  let  the  machinery  and  supply  dealers 
distribute.  He  said  that  his  firm  endeavored  to  maintain 
resale  prices,  and  they  found  that  each  year  more  and 
more  of  the  supply  men  were  supporting  them.  Another 
manufacturer  said  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  distribute 
his  i>roducts  except  through  tbe  local  agents,  and  he 
always  ])rotected  them  in  res.ale  prices.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Detroit  Lubricating  Company  declared  that 
lis  company  made  a  practice  of  establishing  a  minimum 
rather  than  a  maximum  price,  but  there  was  nothing  on 
its  goods  indicating  the  price  they  were  to  be  sold  at. 
A  Texas  dealer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  stringent  laws  of  that  State  the  distributer  there  can- 
not enter  into  any  price  agreement,  and  so  it  was  found 
hard  to  get  to  an  understanding.  He  said  that  the  deal- 
ers there  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  manufacturers' 
resale  prices,  but  would  have  to  insist  on  a  fair  margin 
ol  profit.  Another  dealer  argued  that  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  establish  a  resale  price  on  all  goods,  and  said, 
that  the  dealers  only  want  resale  prices  on  material 
wiiere  the  margin  of  profit  is  too  small. 

This  last  remark  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
at  one  of  the  dealers'  sessions  a  ballot  was  taken  as  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  it  developed  that  Ki.lli  per 
cent,  nmst  be  added  to  the  price  paid  for  goods ;  in  oth'er 
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words,    the   speaker   stated   the   dealers   must   add   that 
much  to  the  regular  profit  percentage. 

A  manufacturer  advised  that. the  manufacturers  ar- 
range to  quote  three  prices  for  their  products,  one  to  the 
jobber,  one  to  the  distributer  and  one  to  the  consumer. 
No  decided  action  was  fallen,  but  several  manufacturers 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  the  dealer  with  a  proper 
resale  price. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  re- 
flected credit  on  the  committee  in  charge.  A  reception 
to  the  officers,  followed  by  dancing  and  cards,  took  place 
on  Monda.v.  and  on  Tuesday  night  there  was  a  supper, 
followed  by  a  vaudeville  performance.  The  majority  of 
the  members  attended  an  excursion  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave  on  Thursday.  A  special  programme  of  outings,  in- 
cluding an  automobile  ride  and  river  excursions,  was 
arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  attending 
the  meetings. 

♦-•-• 

Modern  Business  Methods* 


BY    WALLACE    M.    PATTISON.T 


Early  history  treats  of  those  great  leaders  who  lived 
in  an  age  of  conquest,  whose  reputations  were  made  on 
the  field  of  battle,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Hanni- 
bal and  Julius  Caesar,  Later  we  pass  into  that  ago 
where  science  and  the  arts  first  made  their  intiuence 
felt.  This  was  followed  by  the  age  of  discovery  which 
opened  up  this  continent  to  civilization.  This  is  the  age 
of  business,  the  greatest  business  age  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  especially  is  this  true  of  America. 
Never  were  there  greater  business  opportunities  or  great- 
er facilities  for  building  up  business  than  exist  In  our 
age  and  this  country.  And  It  is  the  man  who  has 
gi'asped  the  opportunities  that  these  greater  facilities 
open  up  to  us  who  is  the  greatest  business  genius  of  his 
time. 

Organization  the  Greatest  Factor  in  Building  a  Business 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  factor  in  building  a  large 
business  is  organization.  Organization  is  defined  as  the 
procei^s  of  disposing  or  arranging  constituent  and  inter- 
dependent parts  into  an  organic  whole.  That  definitioii 
may  be  a  little  complicated,  but  we  can  say,  In  a  broad 
way,  that  organizing  is  systematizing.  The  object  of 
organization  is  to  bring  men  together  for  work  and 
action,  and  m  order  that  the  work  may  be  efficiently  and 
well  done  and  the  action  strong  and  forcible,  the  organ- 
ization must  move  forward  as  one  united  whole. 

And  herein  lies  the  genius  of  the  organizer.  It  is 
easier  to  talk  about  than  it  is  to  carry  out.  When  a 
man's  business,  or  his  work  for  that  matter,  becomes 
larger  than  he  can  take  care  of  himself,  he  seeks  for 
assistance,  and  from  that  moment  he  becomes  an  organ- 
izer, and  his  success  as  an  organizer  will  depend  upon 
his  aliility  to  select  his  assistants  and  transfer  his  own 
work  to  them  and  to  inspire  those  assistants  with  his 
own  ideas,  his  own  energy  and  his  own  ability.  Emer- 
son says :  "  Every  great  business  is  but  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man,"  and  I  think  he  is  about  right.  It 
is  organization  that  helps  us  to  lengthen  our  shadows. 
There  is  but  little  than  any  of  us  can  do  individually. 
There  are  only  24  hours  in  a  day,  and  all  we  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  give  a  third  of  that  time  continuously;  but 
if  we  have  this  ability  of  organization  and  for  executivo 
work,  we  can  go  on  multiplying  ourselves  by  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
busiuess  to  the  ambitious  man  so  attractive.  No  concern 
has  yet  reached  the  limitations  of  organization,  not  even 
the  great  and  powerful  Standard  Oil  Company  or  the 
great  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  There  are  still 
limitations  for  the  ambitious  man  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  reach  for  them. 

The  first  factor  in  organization  that  T  would  refer  to 
is  co-operation.  That  great  steel  master  and  successful 
business  man,  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  giving  a  business  ad- 
dress some  years  ago,  which  I  read,  likened  business  to 
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a  three-legged  stool,  and  he  called  the  three  legs,  capital, 
labor  and  management.  But  I  have  often  thought  that 
a  three-legged  stool  is  not  the  securest  kind  of  a  seat, 
and  If  I  might  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  that  distinguished  man,  I  would  say  add  an- 
other leg  to  your  stool.  And  I  would  call  that  fourth  co- 
operation. Capital,  labor,  management,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  three  are  what  tend  to  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  modern  business. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  system.  I  said  organ- 
izing was  systematizing.  But  my  experience  has  been 
this,  that  the  man  who  employs  system  must  be  sure  to 
be  the  master  of  system  and  not  the  slave  of  system.  I 
have  seen  many  businesses  choked  and  bound  and  tied 
with  the  red  tape  system.  I  think  there  Is  more  danger 
of  system  being  overworked  than  underworked.  I 
wouldn't  have  you  believe  that  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
system,  because  no  man  can  accomplish  much  without 
system. 

A  Business  Man  Must  Be  a  Manager  of  Men 

I  have  said  that  the  greatest  factor  in  building  a 
large  business  is  organization.  I  would  like  to  say  now 
that  the  greatest  factor  in  organization,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  the  human  factor.  It  is  not  things  that  make 
life,  it  is  people.  It  is  not  things  that  makes  business, 
it  is  people — people  with  red  blood  in  their  veins — men 
and  women  with  hearts  and  feelings  and  aims  and 
wishes,  men  and  women  susceptible  to  encouragement 
and  sympathy  and  training  and  discipline.  This  is  the 
great  and  important  raw  material  that  any  modern  busi- 
ness man  aiming  to  do  a  large  business  must  deal  with. 

Too  many  of  us  are  paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  things  of  business  and  too  little  to  the  people  who 
make  and  handle  the  things.  To  the  modern  business 
man  it  makes  very  little  difference  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness he  is  in,  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  he 
is  handling  hardware  or  groceries  or  dry  goods,  or  run- 
ning a  bank  or  a  railroad  or  a  school.  These  are  but 
the  things  of  busiuess,  the  medium  in  which  he  exercises 
his  business  ability.  I  veuture  to  say  that  our  great  and 
distinguished  fellow  citizen.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  would  have 
made  as  great  a  success  out  of  the  steel  business  as  he 
has  made  out  of  the  oil  business,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
would  have  made  just  as  big  a  success  of  the  paint  busi- 
ness as  he  did  of  the  steel  business.  And  think  of  the 
tremendous  success  that  the  mighty  Roosevelt  would 
have  made  out  of  the  advertising  business. 

But  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  the  modern 
business  man  is  a  manager  of  men  and  not  a  manager  of 
things.  This  human  factor  that  I  have  referred  to 
touches  our  business  on  all  sides.  First,  it  touches  ns 
on  the  side  of  the  people  who  make  our  products ;  and 
next  on  the  side  of  the  consumer  who  uses  our  products. 
The  staff  must  be  made  efficient,  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 
We  must  have  their  whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
good-will :  and  the  consumer  must  be  satisfied. 

In  dealing  with  the  staff  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  problem  of  handling  the  staff  is  how  to  get  the 
best  out  of  them,  not  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
The  standard  of  the  staff  makes  the  standard  of  the 
house,  and  the  standard  of  the  house  makes  the  standard 
of  the  service.  If  we  have  got  the  right  kind  of  staff, 
well  trained,  well  bandied,  all  the  rest  will  be  easy. 

Organizing  an  Efficient  Staff 

How  are  we  going  to  organize,  train  and  develop  an 
efficient  staff?  First  in  importance  I  would  say  is  the 
selection.  It  is  ast<mishiug  how  careful  we  are  when 
we  come  to  buy  some  new  equipment  or  to  put  up  a 
new  building — the  care  that  we  take  to  investigate  all 
sides  of  that  proposition ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  living 
machinery,  we  wait  until  we  need  an  extra  hand  and 
then  we  take  the  first  one  that  comes  along.  You  will 
never  secure  an  effleieut  staff  in  that  way.  Every  or- 
ganization should  have  some  systematic  method  of  secur- 
ing applicants,  looking  into  their  history,  making  sure 
that  they  are  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  work,  and 
beginning  with  the  office  boy,  right  through,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  making  your  selections. 

And  next  I  would  say,  in  building  up  a  strong  organ- 
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ization,  is  the  necessity  for  providing  a  good  place  for 
the  statf  to  work  in.  The  modern  business  building  to- 
day provides — ought  to  in  all  cases — good  light  and  lieat 
and  ventilation,  good  washrooms  and  lockers,  and  a 
clubroom  and  a  reading  room  and  luncheon  rooms.  These 
are  things  that  make  your  store  a  good  place  to  work  in, 
and  they  are  not  rare  in  business  to-day.  These  things 
that  are  provided  should  always  be  provided  in  thn 
■spirit  that  the  staff  are  entitled  to  them,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  charity,  but  in  the  spirit  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  concern  as  well  as  a  good  thing  for  the  staff.  In 
any  other  kind  of  spirit  the  results  will  be  not  what  we 
expect. 

And  third  in  importance,  in  building  up  an  etficient 
staff,  I  would  put  training.  How  many  concerns  have  a 
systematic  method  of  training  the  people  of  their  organ- 
ization? And  yet  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  if 
we  are  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  staff.  We  send  our 
boys  and  girls  to  school  and  they  are  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  the  different  grades,  with  great  patience  and  care. 
But  when  they  have  finished  school  we  send  them  into 
business  and  they  usually  have  to  make  their  way  with 
no  systematic  training.  So  that  every  modern  business 
house  ought  to  have  some  systematic  method  of  training 
its  staff. 

I  might  state  that  the  employees  of  my  company 
have  an  organization  known  as  the  Pattison  Progress 
Club.  Practically  every  employee  that  has  to  do  with 
the  selling  end  is  a  member.  They  formulate  their  own 
rules  and  regulations  and  take  entire  charge  of  their 
meetings,  which  are  held  monthly.  They  are  addressed 
by  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  whose  lines  we 
handle,  or  at  times  they  assign  to  some  employee  a 
topic  on  which  he  lectures,  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion. Question  boxes  are  provided,  and  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  fruitful  in  good  results.  At  other 
times  they  are  asked  to  criticise  whatever  may  be  ob- 
jectionable to  them  in  the  general  management  of  our 
business,  and  T  beg  to  assure  you  that  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered  are  quickly  adopted,  owing  to  their  merit. 
We  are  glad  to  encourage  these  meetings,  and  furnish 
them  a  suitable  clubroom  where  they  can  meet.  We 
find  these  meetings  most  beneficial  in  developing  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
far-reaching  in  its  eftVcts. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Employees  Builds  a  Business 

Building  a  business  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  building  a  nation.  What  is 
It  that  makes  a  nation  great?  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  is  it  not?  And  what  is  it  that  creates  that  spirit? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  constitution  under  which  they 
live;  it  is  the  institutions  under  which  they  are  governed ; 
it  is  the  customs  and  habits  and  the  achievements  of  the 
people.  These  are  the  things  that  create  national  spirit 
in  a  people.  Now,  if  we  can  get  that  same  thing  Into 
our  business,  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  a  result — 
whole-hearted,  loyal,  enthusiastic  service. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  Importance  that  every 
man  that  comes  into  your  business  should  know  what 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  concern  are.  He 
should  be  told  that  you  expect  to  win  on  merit ;  that  you 
are  broad  and  liberal  as  well  as  aggressive  in  your  policy 
and  methods ;  that  he  should  be  loyal  to  your  house  and 
to  all  the  employees,  and  that  he  should  strive  constantly 
for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  business 
and  himself.  He  should  be  polite,  courteous  and  truth- 
ful In  all  his  dealings  within  and  without  the  house. 
The  keynote  of  these  principles  is  efficiency.  They 
should  make  the  most  of  the  business  by  making  the 
most  of  themselves. 

If  you  but  encourage  the  young  men  starting  with 
you  to  strive  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  I 
have  but  little  doubt  that  your  business  will  grow  and  de- 
velop to  meet  your  fondest  expectations.  Set  your  stand- 
ard high.  Impress  upon  your  men  that  it  is  quite  as 
much  to  their  interest  as  your  own  that  this  goal  should 
be  reached.  The  reason  we  sometimes  do  not  accom- 
plish more  is  because  we  do  not  attempt  more.  The  suc- 
cessful man  to-day  has  something  of  daring  in  his  make- 


up, and  must  be  williug  to  back  his  judgment,  and  take 
some  chances. 

And  in  closing  I  would  just  like  to  say  this,  that  the 
man  who  is  in  business  merely  for  the  dollars  and  cents 
that  are  in  it,  who  sees  nothing  more  than  the  profits, 
will  never  make,  in  my  estimation,  a  high  success  of  his 
business.  Unless  he  sees  the  opportunity  for  a  useful 
career  not  only  for  himself  but  for  others,  he  cannot 
reach  the  highest  success. 

*  >  » 

Unfilled  Orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation 


The  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
published  April  10  shows  that  unfilled  orders  on  the 
books  of  subsidiary  companies  increased  46,758  tons  In 
March,  the  total  on  March  31  being  3,447,301  tons,  against 
3,400,543  tons  on  February  2S.  A  comparison  is  made 
below  of  the  figures  for  March  31  with  those  issued 
monthly  beginning  with  July  31,  1910,  and  with  the 
quarterly  statements  beginning  with  December  31,  1908. 

March   31,   1911 3,447,301        July  31.   1910 3,970,931 

February  28,  1911..  .3,400,543        June  30,   1910 4,257,794 

January  31,   1911.  .  .3,110,919        March  31.  1910 5,402.514 

December  31.   1910.  .2,674,757        December  31,   1909.  .5,927,031 
November  30,  1910.  .2,760,413        September  30,   1909.. 4,796.833 

October   31,   1910 2,871,949        June  30,   1900 4,057,939 

September  30.  1910.. 3,158.106        March  31.  1909 3,542,595 

August   31,   1910 3,537,128        December  31,   1908.  .3,603,527 

The  unfilled  orders  at  the  close  of  the  years  preceding 
190S  were  as  follows:  1907,  4,624,552  tons;  1906,  8,489,- 
718  tons ;  1905,  7,C05,0S6  tons ;  1904,  4,696,203  tons ;  1903, 
3,215,123  tons ;  1902,  5,347,523  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  new  orders  entered  in  March 
were  upward  of  950,000  tons,  or  somewhat  more  than 
35,000  tons  a  day  for  27-  business  days,  while  shipments 
were  above  900,000  tons,  or  at  a  rate  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  those  for  February.. 

*  ■  » 

The     Hart-Parr     Company's     New     Foundry. — The 

Hart-Parr  Company,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  manufacturer 
of  oil  cooled  gas  tractors,  has  under  construction  a  new 
gray  iron  foundry,  248  x  270  ft.  The  main  bay  of  the 
building  is  50  ft.  wide,  and  is  to  have  two  electric  trav- 
eling cranes  to  handle  the  large  flask  work.  There  are 
bays  on  each  side  of  the  50-ft.  bay  33  ft.  wide,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building  are  three  sections  of  saw 
tooth  construction,  each  30  ft.  wide,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  These  sections  are  to  be  divided 
off  Into  offices,  and  locker,  pattern  storage,  pattern  re- 
pair, casting  and  cleaning  rooms,  making  the  entire 
foundry  work  under  one  roof.  The  equipment  from  the 
old  fouudry  will  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  installed  in  the  new  foundry  the  old  build- 
ing will  be  used  for  a  forge  shop.  Nearly  all  the  new 
equipment  for  the  new  building  has  been  contracted  for. 
This  includes  a  No.  9  Whiting  cupola,  two  10-ton  Shepard 
electric  cranes,  one  extra  heavy  large  molding  machine 
built  by  the  Taber  Mfg.  Company,  and  other  smaller 
equipment.  The  company  will  have  about  714  acres  of 
floor  space  under  cover  upon  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing. 

•-•-• 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Ore  Analyses. — The  Lake  Su- 
perior Iron  Ore  Association.  Rockefeller  Building.  Cleve- 
land, has  published  its  pamphlet  for  1911,  giving  the  an- 
alyses of  Lake  ores,  as  shown  by  complete  cargo  aver- 
ages for  the  season  of  1910.  The  list  is  fuller  than  that 
of  any  previous  booklet,  the  distribution  of  the  ores  of 
which  analyses  are  given  being  as  follows :  Gogebic 
range,  49:  Marquette  range,  66;  Mayville  range,  2  (Iron 
Ridge  and  Mayville);  Menominee  range.  54;  Mesaba 
range,  101;  Vermilion  range,  7;  Michipicoten  district.  3; 
Sudliury  district,  1  (Moose  Mountain K  In  the  cases  of 
new  ores  the  expected  analyses  for  1911  are  given. 


Contracts  for  installing  a  heating  and  ventilating  sys- 
tem in  the  new  New  York  City  post-oSice  were  let  April  6 
to  Baker,  Smith  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  their  bid  of  $165,000. 
The  Otis  Elevator  Company  got  the  contract  for  Install- 
ing electric  elevators  at  a  bid  of  $139,000. 
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The  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal 
Company 

Developments  in  the  New  Washington   County 
Field 


The  old  Connellsville  coal  basin,  extendiDg  from  La- 
trobe  to  Faircliance,  Pa.,  has  only  from  30,000  to  35,000 
acres  of  unmined  coal.  Owing  to  the  very  heavy  con- 
sumption of  coke  the  average  exhaustion  of  this  basin  is 
now  at  the  rate  of  2400  to  2G0O  acres  per  year.  As  a 
definite  limit  thus  appears  to  be  established  for  the  sup- 
ply of  coke  from  that  region,  it  is  fortunate  that  good 
coking  coal  with  low  sulphur,  the  equal  of  that  from  the 
old  Connellsville  basin,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
lying  in  Washington  County,  southwest  of  Monongahela 
City.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  and  the 
Lackawanna  .Steel  Company  secure  their  coke  from  this 
field.  The  land  not  owned  by  the  steel  companies  is 
owned  by  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company 
and  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  the  Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland  Coal  Company  owning  about  17,000  acres, 
or  an  acreage  equal  to  about  one-half  the  unmined  coal 
in  the  old  Connellsville  basin  to-day.  The  land  values  in 
this  particular  coal  field  have  risen  remarkably  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  Land  that  could  have  been  purchased 
in  1904  for  $500  to  $600  per  acre  could  not  be  purchased 
now  for  $1200  to  $1500  per  acre. 

Extent  of  the  Company's  Operations 

In  1907  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Company, 
whose  general  offices  are  In  the  Fulton  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  with  branch  offices  in  Cleveland.  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  started  to  develop  new  mines  and  coke  ovens, 
the  mines  to  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  tons  a  day  with  a 
plant  of  2000  mechanical  coke  ovens,  which  would  pro- 
duce 6000  tons  of  coke  a  day.  During  the  panic  this 
work  was  suspended,  but  last  year  a  large  mine  was 
opened  near  Bentleyville,  Pa.,  and  there  were  erected 
and  completed  300  of  the  new  ovens.  These  ovens  have 
a  total  capacity  of  1000  tons  a  day,  and  the  operation  of 
the  plant  is  wholly  mechanical.  In  the  next  year  and  a 
h.ilf  the  company  will  complete  three  new  coal  mining 
plants  and  1500  new  ovens,  increasing  its  coal  production 
to  6.000.000  tons  a  year,  and  as  a  third  of  it  will  be  man- 
ufactured into  coke  its  coke  production  will  be  1,500,000 
tons  per  year. 

The  coal  is  uniformly  under  1  per  cent,  in  sulphur,  and 
runs  only  414  to  5  per  cent.  In  ash,  while  it  is  almost  free 
from  phosphorus.  On  account  of  the  low  sulphur  and  low 
ash,  it  is  possible  to  take  the  slack  and  manufacture  it 
into  coke,  shipping  the  lump  coal  to  market  for  gas  mak- 
ing, malleable  iron  purposes  and  steel  melting.  The  coal 
of  this  particular  field  is  claimed  to  be  the  only  coal 
krown  in  the  country  where  the  slack  is  low  in  sulphur 
and  can  be  turned  into  coke;  other  plants,  even  in  the 
Connellsville  district,  using  run  of  mine  coal  where  coke 
is  madf. 

Everything  Done  Mechanically 

The  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh-Westmoreland  Coal  Com- 
pany is  unique  in  the  fact  that  everything  is  done  me- 
chanically. The  coal  is  dumped  on  a  tipple,  the  lump  coal 
going  into  railroad  cars,  and  thence  to  market,  and  the 
slack  coal  running  by  gravity  on  a  belt,  which  takes  it 
to  a  large  concrete  bin,  holding  2500  tons.  From  this  bin 
it  runs  by  gravity  into  six  jigs,  where  the  small  particles 
of  slate  and  dirt  are  removed  from  the  slack  coal,  which 
Is  then  again  elevated  to  a  large  bin.  From  the  bin  the 
slack  coal  drops  into  a  larry  by  gravity  and  is  hauled  to 
the  different  ovens  and  dropped  in.  When  run  of  mine 
coal  Is  used,  no  slate  is  removed,  this  coal  being  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  ovens  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  A  me- 
chanical leveler.  which  operates  on  a  track  on  one  side  of 
the  ovens,  quickly  levels  the  coal,  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  the  coking  process  is  completed  without  further 
labor.  At  the  end  of  48  hours,  when  the  coke  is  fully 
burned,  the  doors  are  opened,  and  a  pusher,  which  runs 
on  the  same  track  as  the  leveler,  pushes  the  coke  on  a 


conveyor  which  carries  it  into  a  coke  car  in  large  lumps 
and  screens  the  coke  during  the  conveying  process. 

Ou  account  of  having  the  ovens  operated  by  doors,  the 
ovens  are  not  open  more  than  20  or  30  minutes  and  the 
high  heat  is  maintained  in  these  ovens  at  all  times,  mak- 
ing the  coke  very  hard,  with  good  cell  structure  and  the 
highest  burden  bearing  qualities. 

The  team  work  noticed  at  this  plant  among  the  ma- 
chines and  the'  men  who  operate  them  Is  very  interesting. 
The  doors  of  the  ovens  are  opened  ahead  of  the  pusher 
and  conveyor  and  five  or  six  ovens  are  kept  watered 
ahead  of  the  machinery.  The  conveyor  is  a  large  and 
very  heavy  machine  with  a  cab  on  it  at  a  hight  greater 
than  the  ovens.  It  not  only  conveys  the  coke  and  screens 
it  but  it  also  shifts  the  railroad  cars.  The  hight  of  the 
cab  on  the  conveyor  enables  the  operator  to  look  across 
over  the  ovens  and  signal  to  the  man  who  operates  the 
pusher  machinery,  so  that  there  is  perfect  team  work  in 
the  removal  of  the  coke  from  the  ovens.  The  larryman 
then  Immediately  fills  the  oven  full  of  raw  coal.  The 
man  who  operates  the  leveling  machine  is  waiting  for  the 
larryman  to  drop  the  coal  into  the  oven,  and  levels  the 
coal  within  two  minutes  after  the  coal  is  dropped  into 
them.  The  doors  aj-e  then  closed,  and  this  fiuishes  the 
entire  labor  in  the  manufacture  and  removal  of  the  coke 
into  railroad  cars. 

Through  the  almost  automatic  operation  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  coke  at  this  plant  has  been  reduced  to 
approximately  15  cents  a  ton,  which  is  to  be  compared 
with  35  to  40  cents  in  the  ordinary  bee-hive  ovens  in  the 
Connellsville  field. 

This  new  field  of  coking  coal  promises  in  a  few  years 
to  be  the  center  of  the  coke  making  industry  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  discovery  of  this  field  and  its  suc- 
cessful development  will  add  great  wealth  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  The  best  coke  in  the  world  has  for  many 
years  been  that  made  in  the  old  Connellsville  basin,  but 
it  has  been  proved  that  this  field  of  coal  makes  coke  of 
equally  high  quality  and  thus  prolongs  the  period  in 
which  such  coke  will  be  available  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Proposed  Southern  Merger 

At  the  request  of  various  classes  of  security  holders 
of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  of  the 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Cecil  A. 
Grenfell,  of  London;  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company ;  Charles  Hayden,  of 
Haydeu.  Stone  &  Co.;  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  and  Henry  H.  Melville,  of 
Montreal,  have  consented  to  act  as  a  committee  to  carry 
out  a  plan  for  the  merger  of  the  two  companies.  A  plan 
and  deposit  agreement  embodying  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  and  reorganization  will  be  filed  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company  of  New  York  as  depositary, 
under  which  security  holders  will  be  invited  to  deposit 
their  securities.  Holders  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  first  and  refunding  mortgage  20-year  gold 
bonds,  6  per  cent,  gold  debentures,  1-year,  0  per  cent, 
gold  notes,  pref(rred  stock  and  common  stock  are  noti- 
fied that  default  having  been  made  in  the  payment  of 
,  interest  ou  the  bonds  and  debentures,  Edwin  G.  Merrill, 
John  W.  Flatten  and  Harry  Bronner  have  consented  to 
act  as  a  committee  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 
Holders  of  securities  are  requested  to  deposit  them  with 
the  fnion  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 


The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Branch  Metal  Trades 
Election. — The  New  York  and  Xew  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  April  10.  and  after  a  luncheon  at  the  Machinery 
Club  of  New  York  elected  the  following  officers :  Presi- 
dent, Michael  Fogarty,  New  York ;  vice-president.  M.  K. 
Bowman,  Bowman-Edson  Company,  New  York ;  treas- 
urer, L.  A.  Bevin,  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company.  New 
York.  Executive  Committee :  A.  B.  See,  A.  B.  See  Elec- 
tric Elevator  Company.  New  York,  and  Peter  Weber, 
Edison  Phonograph  Works,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
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The  Betterment  of  Industrial  Conditions  Good  Business  Policy 


BY    W.   A.   OBIEVES,   COLUMBUS,  OHIO.t 


Co-oijer;itiou  him  becoua-  the  dominant  coiisiileratiou 
In  present  day  business.  Its  power  is  being  empLiasized 
in  every  movement  toward  social  and  industrial  progress. 
Manufacturers  realize  that  only  through  this  medium 
can  their  mutual  interests  as  manufacturers  be  best  con- 
served. As  successful  business  men  you  know  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operation,  one  with  the  other,  iu  obtaining  tht 
results  for  which  you  are  striving.  You  are  here  to-day 
with  this  one  dominating  thought:  "What  can  we  do 
that  will  bring  greater  harmony  and  consequently  larger 
gains  to  our  business?" 

Now,  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  effort 
toward  co-oijeration  we  have  been  working  from  effect  to 
cause  when  we  should  have  been  working  in  the  reverse 
order — from  cause  to  effect.  We  have  been  directing  our 
efforts  in  comliating  uudesiralile  influences  and  condi- 
tions, for  the  making  of  which  we  have  been  at  least  to 
some  degree  responsible.  But  we  are  learning  and  there 
are  encouraging  signs  for  the  future,  as  I  notice,  in 
glancing  over  the  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
your  association,  a  statement  in  the  report  of  your  com- 
missioner, which  reads: 

The  past  year  Uas  been  rather  uneventful  in  labor  incideots. 
your  officers  having  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  preventing 
rather  than  combating  labor  difficulties. 

That  sounds  good.  It  is  getting  at  the  nerve  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  is  fast  becoming  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  differences  between 
employer  and  employee  are  not.  after  all,  so  much  of  a 
problem.  We  are  thinking  of  them  in  terms  of  a  condi- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  your  oflicers  to  Improve  that  con- 
dition i)oint  to  a  now  era  of  more  amicable  relationship. 

A  New  Idea  Among  Employers 

To  the  thoughtful  employer  and  business  man  has 
come  a  new  idea.  He  is  beginning  to  regard  any  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions  as  not 
only  humanitarian  but  as  good  business  ijolicy. 

Frequently  we  hear  it  said  that  any  effort  toward 
labor  efficiency  betterment  has  its  origin,  not  in  the 
desire  for  public  good,  but  in  selfishness,  and  some  em- 
ployers are  iuclined  to  regard  it  with  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion. They  have  seen  some  failures,  some  evidence  of 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  emiJloyees,  and  because  of  this 
have  said  there  is  nothing  in  it.  But  with  this  view  we 
have  very  little  sympathy.  Our  years  of  experience  In 
associating  and  working  with  men  compel  us  to  regard 
any  such  conception  as  wrong.  And  this  is  the  line 
along  which  progressive  and  farsighted  employers  are 
thinking  and  working ;  and  judging  from  your  commis- 
sioner's report  of  last  year,  it  has  been  effective. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  other  solution,  and 
the' fact  that  your  association  has  honored  me  by  in- 
viting a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  labor  efficiency  bet- 
terment among  employees  is  evidence  that  the  desire  is 
strong  on  your  part  to  improve  the  condition. 

Labor  efficiency  betterment,  as  generally  conceived,  is 
not  a  new  factor  iu  industrial  life.  For  years  many 
attempts  have  been  made  along  this  line  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Like  every  other  phase  of  industrial 
progress,  experiments  had  to  be  made,  and  iu  doing  so 
many  mistakes  have  resulted.  But  these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  every  line  of  activity  having  as  its  aim  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition. 

The  honest  and  aggressive  employer  is  asking  the 
question :  "  What  elements  can  I  bring  into  my  busi- 
ness that  will   increase  the  output,   reduce  the  cost  of 

*  Address  before  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  New 
York,  April  12. 

t  Employment  superintendent.  .TeBfrey  Mfg.  Company. 


production,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  wages  and 
earning  cai)aclty  of  my  employees?'.' 

Workmen  Must  Have  Inviting  Environment 

In  the  consideration  of  these  questions  many  em- 
ployers have  not  observed  the  fundamental  element 
essential  iu  obtaining  the  results  he  is  seeking.  If  the 
output  of  his  business  is  to  be  increased,  he  must  employ 
the  best  workmen,  .for  the  burden  or  overhead  is  no 
greater  for  a  good  man  than  a  poor  one ;  and  if  his  shop 
is  run  on  modern  plans,  he  can  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, at  the  same  time  raise  the  wages  and  earning 
efficiency  of  his  inen,  as  well  as  greatly  increase  pro- 
duction. 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  here.  If  the  employer 
is  to  have  the  most  competent  and  intelligent  men  in  his 
service  he  must  provide  the  most  inviting  environment, 
for  intelligent  and  thrifty  men  seek  the  most  intelligent 
and  wholesome  places  to  work.  Now,  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  greater  progress  in  the  field  of  industrial  bet- 
terment seems  to  lie  iu  the  fact  of  the  employer  not 
knowing  just  how  far  he  can  go  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  tlie  criticism  tliat  he  is  paternalistic.  To  strike  the 
middle  ground  between  these  extremes  is  the  question. 
To  do  so,  the  employer  must  know  his  men  ;  and  if  his 
business  is  such  that  a  personal  contact  with  his  em- 
ployees is  impossible,  he  should  secure  the  services  of 
some  one  qualified  by  training  or  natural  ability  to  do 
it  for  him. 

The  Social  Engineer 

This  condition  has  led  to  the  creating  of  a  new  field 
in  present  day  industry — namely,  that  of  the  social 
engineer.  I  don't  know  that  the  title  is  a  good  one,  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  best  to  designate  the  calling  that  has 
yet  been  found. 

Mutuality,  or  labor  efficiency  betterment,  if  it  is  to 
mean  anything,  must  not  be  hurried.  All  permanent 
things  are  of  slow  growth,  and  this  feature  of  modern 
industry  cannot  be  made  an  exception.  As  in  many  other 
lines  of  moral  and  physical  uplift,  the  progress  of  labor 
efficiency  betterment  has  been  greatly  retarded  because 
of  the  mistakes  of  those  who,  eager  in  their  desire  for 
personal  gain,  ha\-e  made  it  a  matter  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  average  workman  is  at  once  suspicious  of  any- 
thing suddenly  thrust  upon  him, 'even  though  it  may  be 
for  his  wellheing.  To  be  successful,  therefore,  any  at- 
tempt at  industrial  betterment  must  be  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  and  employee  that  it  is  to  be  for  their 
mutual  interests. 

I  recall  very  distinctly  an  incident  in  my  early  ex- 
perience in  this  work  of  an  ill  fated  attempt  to  hurry  a 
project  that  was  designed  to  help  promote  mutuality, 
but  which  was  turned  down  by  the  employees  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  did  not  understand  it.  The 
lesson  was  somewhat  dearly  learned,  but  it  w-as  far- 
reaching.  It  taught  me  that  if  the  work  iu  which  I  was 
engaged  was  to  succeed  it  must  lie  brought  about  slowly, 
step  by  step,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  until  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  men  has  been  secured. 

To  obtain  this  some  person  must  have  the  work  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  while  it  is  necessary  that  the  start 
should  come  from  the  employer  himself  or  some  one  dele- 
gated by  him,  the  greatest  results  will  not  be  found  until 
the  employees  themselves  have  been  enthused  to  the  de- 
gree that  they  will  make  suggestions  direct.  Get  an  em- 
ployee to  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  carrying  into 
effect    bis   own    suggestion    devolves    upon    him,    and   in 
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nine  cases  out  of  ten  lie  will  worli  hard  to  see  that  it 
is  done. 

How  to  Win  the  Support  of  Workmen 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  point  by  a  specific  incident 
which  occurred  in  onr  own  plant  about  two  years  ago. 
We  had  a  mutual  aid  association  that  had  been  in  ex- 
istence for  about  IS  years.  It  had  been  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  trials  incident  to  associatious  organized 
along  similar  lines.  It  had  doue  much  good,  but  had  not 
elicited  the  support  of  the  employees  to  the  degree  that 
was  possible  under  different  organization. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  attempt  a  reorganiza- 
tion. A  plan  was  submitted  which,  if  carried  out,  we 
believed  would  increase  the  membership  at  least  200 
per  cent.,  this  conclusion  being  reached  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation.  The  evening  upon  which  the  vote 
was  to  take  place  arrived,  but  it  was  discovered  that  two 
or  three  men  who  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  plan, 
and  who  consequently  misunderstood  it,  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  defeat  it.  These  men  were  influential 
among  their  fellows  to  the  degree  that  defeat  of  the  plan 
was  inevitable.  Seeing  the  situation  was  hopeless.  I 
moved  that  a  committee  composed  of  these  men  and  my- 
self be  appointed  to  reconsider  the  i^lan,  claiming  that 
nothing  could  be  lost  by  the  delay.  After  much  argument 
the  motion  was  carried. 

The  committee  met  and,  instead  of  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  the  discussion,  I  asked  for  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  plau  might  be  improved.  The  member  who  had  been 
the  principal  cause  of  opposition  made  a  suggestion  of 
change,  the  adoption  of  which  did  not  in  reality  affect 
the  original  plau.  but  the  insertion  of  which  seemed  to 
win  him  wholly  for  it.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  made  the  report  to  the  association  at  its 
next  meeting.  The  plan  was  unanimously  carried  and 
inside  of  one  year  the  membership  had  increased  nearly 
SCO  per  cent. 

I  cite  this  merely  to  show  that  if  results  are  to  be 
obtained  the  interest  of  the  men  must  be  secured.  They 
must  be  educated  to  realize  that  everything  that  helps 
to  make  more  desirable  the  working  conditions  is  an  ad- 
vance toward  the  goal  of  harmonious  relationship  and 
better  understanding. 

When    the   Jeffrey    Company    Began    Systematic    Industrial 
Betterment 

While  the  company  which  I  represent  has  always  been 
interested  in  seeing  that  good  physical  conditions  existed 
about  the  plant,  it  was  only  about  two  years  ago  that 
steps  were  taken  for  a  definite  policy  of  industrial  bet- 
terment. And  in  this  connection  let  me  say  that  the 
work  was  not  conceived  through  any  spirit  of  sentiment, 
but  rather  as  a  business  proposition.  Our  company  has 
always  acted  upon  the  belief  that  that  which  Is  good 
for  the  employee  must  be  good  for  the  employer,  and 
this  idea  lias  constantly  been  emphasized  to  the  em- 
ployee as  eae'i  phase  of  our  labor  efficiency  betterment 
has  been  developed.  That  this  plan  has  worked  satis- 
factorily and  produced  results  is  not  due,  we  believe,  so 
much  to  anything  we  ourselves  have  done  as  it  is  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  right  and  human.  We  believe  that  there 
Is  no  danger  in  sympathetic  co-operative  fellowship  of 
employer  with  employee,  a  fellowship  of  purpose  and  in- 
terest, established  not  upon  the  plane  of  paternalism,  but 
upon  the  p!ane  of  justice  to  both.  The  greatest  strength 
and  largest  hope  for  the  great  industrial  forms,  which 
all  fair-minded  men  are  seeking,  depend  upon  our  find- 
ing this  meeting  ground  of  common  interest  and  purpose. 
Partnership  with  our  workmen  and  the  desire  to  real- 
ize it  with  all  its  benefits  is  fast  becoming  the  dominant 
consideration.  Gradually  we  have  reached  this  point 
and  are  finding  the  call  of  duty,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  of  health  and  limb  of  our  workmen 
hiid  many  kindred  questions,  lengthening  out  straight  and 
clear  before  us.  and  have  found  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing the  needful  things  waiting  at  our  doors.  This 
is  not  said  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained, but  rather  from  that  of  those  just  beginning  to 
do  and  who  are  finding  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  work- 


ing  out   these  problems   which    have   as   their   supreme 
aim  the  workman's  right  to  all  that  Is  due  him. 

Some  Details  of  the  Jeffrey  Company's  Methods 
Now.  as  this  discussiuu  was  to  contain  practical  sug- 
gestions, I  shall  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  phases 
of  industrial  betterment  being  successfully  carried  on 
by  our  company.  After  the  reorganization  of  our  Mutual 
Aid  Association  two  years  ago.  we  adopted  the  plan  of 
strongly  requesting  each  new  employee  upon  entering  the 
employ  of  the  company  to  take  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciation. This  method  of  securing  members,  of  course, 
has  proved  tremendously  iiroliflc.  While  membership  is 
not  compulsory,  the  benefits  are  so  attractive  that  more 
than  93  per  cent,  of  all  employees  who  did  not  already 
have  all  the  protection  they  could  afford  to  carry  have 
been  secured  for  membei-ship.  This  has  been  an  excellent 
protection  for  our  men,  as  an  employee  can  secure  for 
the  small  sum  of  SI  per  month  as  high  as  $200  in  bene- 
fits in  one  year. 

Before  makiug  self-protection  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployee's obligation  upon  entering  our  employ,  the  Mutual 
Aid  Association  was  continually  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers for  special  assessments,  and  frequently  appealing  to 
the  company  for  contributions.  Under  the  new  plan  we 
have  had  each  year,  after  paying  all  claims,  $2000  in 
(he  treasury,  all  at  a  cost  of  one-third  to  two-thirds  less 
than  under  the  old  plan. 

Our  experience  shows  that  as  a  rule  the  average  em- 
ployee will  not  protect  himself  unless  urged  to  do  so; 
and  while  some  employers  contribute  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  to  these  associations,  it  does  not 
act  as  an  inducement  for  the  men  to  join.  Given  the 
proper  organization,  together  with  due  emphasis  upon  a 
man's  duty  to  protect  himself,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  success  of  the  organization  placed  entirely  upon  the 
men,  you  can  count  upon  a  reasonably  prosperous  asso- 
ciation. Men  appreciate  most  that  which  costs  something, 
whether  it  be  in  money  or  effort  in  social  service. 

Plan  of  Caring  for  Injured  Men 

Next  in  importance  to  our  system  of  accident  pre- 
tention by  the  constant  installation  of  the  latest  safety 
devices  is  our  plan  for  caring  for  oiu-  injured  men. 
About  three  years  ago  we  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
number  of  men  who  were  off  work  owing  to  slight  in- 
juries, which  in  themselves  v,eve  not  serious,  but  through 
the  lack  of  proper  antiseptic  treatment  had  become  in- 
fected. Our  records  showed  that  on  an  average  as  high 
as  a  half  dozen  men  were  away  from  work  daily  for  this 
reason.  As  it  had  always  been  our  policy  to  pay  wages 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  lost  by  our  employees  through 
injuries,  this  investigation  revealed  a  condition  that  rep- 
resented a  twofold  loss.  We  reasoned  that  under  proper 
antiseptic  treatment  these  infectious  could  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  not  only  would  we  save  the  amount  of 
the  employee's  wages,  but  also  the  greater  loss  occasioned 
by  a  decreased  production. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  find  some  of  our  most  skilled 
and  highest  paid  mechanics  off  work  for  several  days  be- 
cause of  infection  caused  by  a  slight  cut  or  bruise,  and 
when  you  count  what  that  may  mean  in  decreased  produc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  injured  man  himself,  but  also  the 
possible  holdup  of  an  order  all  along  the  line,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  loss. 

From  the  standpoint  of  cold  business  this  condition 
demanded  a  remedy.  We  at  once  set  to  work  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  an  emergency  hospital,  and  placed  a 
regularly  graduated  physician  and  trained  nurse  in 
charge.  The  doctor's  entire  time  is  given  to  the  hospital 
work,  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  mornings  with  the  re- 
dressings  by  the  nurse.  The  nurse's  time  in  the  afternoon 
is  given  up  entirely  to  visiting  sick  or  injured  employees 
or  their  families.  Out  of  some  4000  cuts,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c.,  together  with  redressings  to  the  number  of  over  4000 
last  year  in  our  plant,  the  infections  resulting  did  not 
average  more  than  four  per  month. 

At  the  close  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  summary 
of  the  surgical  and  medical  cases  taken  care  of  in  our 
hospital  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910. 
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These  figui-t>s  might  sviggest  to  jou  that  there  was  an 
;ibuorm;U  number  of  accidents  In  our  shops.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however,  as  we  have  been  told  by  inspectors 
that  our  plant  is  among  the  best  in  the  use  of  safety 
devices  and  ways  of  accident  prevention.  We  believe 
there  are  no  more  accidents  iu  our  shops  than  may  be 
found  in  any  modern  and  well  e<iuipped  factory  employ- 
ing the  same  number  of  men. 

You  may  ask  of  what  direct  benefit  to  us  is  it  to  have 
the  doctor  treat  such  ailments  as  colds,  indigestion,  head- 
ache, cramps,  sore  throat,  boils,  and  all  the  other  ail- 
ments noted  In  the  list.  We  answer  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  it  pays  us  to  prevent  infection  resulting  from 
injury ;  for  the  reason  that  if  a  man  is  valuable  to  have 
in  our  employ,  he  is  more  valuable  if  he  is  in  a  good 
physical  condition.  If  an  employee  has  a  headache  or 
cramps,  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  him  treated  at  our 
own  plant,  relieved  of  his  suffering,  and  seut  back  to 
work  within  an  hour,  than  it  is  to  have  him  lose  a  whole 
day.  Then,  too,  the  work  our  doctor  does  in  the  way  of 
preventing  illness  among  our  employees,  by  prescribing 
when  the  first  symptoms  are  evident,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasised. Dozens  of  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  The  men  are  more  and  moi'e 
taking  the  doctor  into  their  confidence,  and  he  is  teaching 
them,  in  many  ways,  how  to  live  better  physically. 

The  Work  of  the  Nurse 

During  the  past  year  our  nurse  made  9S9  personal 
calls  In  the  homes  of  our  employees,  all  of  which  were 
made  on  account  of  illness  or  accident  to  employees  or 
their  families.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  enumerate  at 
this  time  the  far-reaching  results  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 
From  the  mission  of  helping  to  soothe  the  pains  of  a  sick 
baby  or  consoling  the  sorrow  of  a  mother  discouraged, 
to  that  of  the  work  of  a  truant  officer  in  finding  whether 
the  employee  reported  ill  is  really  sick  or  away  on  a  fish- 
ing or  hunting  excursion,  the  diversity  of  this  nurse's 
duties  may  be  realized. 

We  have  many  calls  from  the  homes  of  our  employee* 
on  account  of  illness  of  the  wife  and  children.  It  was 
quite  common  for  some  of  our  most  valuable  men  to  be 
away  from  work  on  this  account.  Now,  instead  of  the 
men  going  home,  the  nurse  is  seut.  Nine  timef  out  of  ten 
she  can  be  of  far  more  assistance  than  could  the  father, 
and  this  not  only  saves  the  time  the  men  would  other- 
wise lose,  but  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  company 
in  having  the  men  at  work. 

Then.  too.  the  nurse's  work  among  our  women  em- 
ployees is  valuable.  What  the  doctor  is  to  our  men.  the 
nurse  is  to  our  women.  They  have  learned  to  confide  in 
her  their  troubles,  and  she  is  constantly  being  called 
upon  for  advice  and  service. 

Another  place  where  the  nurse's  services  have  proved 
to  be  of  financial  value  is  when  an  employee  is  injured 
and  is  away  from  work ;  she  is  then  a  medium  of  good- 
will and  interest.  Her  assurance  that  the  company  will 
deal  fairly  and  squarely  with  the  injured  man  has  many 
times  made  the  ambulance  chaser's  prospects  look  slim, 
and  out  in  Ohio,  where  our  liability  laws  are  so  much 
cue  sided,  employers  from  that  State  will  realize  the 
force  of  this. 

Just  at  this  point  in  the  dictating  of  this  paper,  the 
writer's  attention  has  been  called  to  the  absence  of  an 
employee  who  has  been  reported  sick  for  two  days.  He 
was  one  of  two  men  in  our  employ  who  could  do  a  cer- 
tain work  better  than  any  one  else.  There  was  a  rush 
order  of  rather  unusual  size  to  be  completed  on  a  cer- 
tain date  subject  to  penalty.  The  foreman  had  some 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  this  man's  illness,  and  the 
nurse  was  sent  to  investigate  and  do  what  she  might  in 
helping  him  recover.  The  result  of  her  visit  revealed  his 
absence  to  be  not  due  to  illness,  but  rather  to  his  enthusi- 
asm and  interest  in  a  bowling  contest  that  was  being 
pulled  off  in  a  certain  alley  in  the  neighborhood.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  mention  that  he  reported  for  work 
that  afternoon. 

And  so  we  might  speak  of  many  other  ways  in  which 
this  nurse  is  a  valuable  factor  in  our  plant,  but  time  will 
not  permit. 


Provisions  for  Employees'  Comfort 

Another  example  of  labor  efficiency  betterment  being 
a  good  investment  from  the  standiwint  of  business  Is 
illustrated  in  a  portion  of  our  electrical  department 
where  some  50  girls  are  employed.  When  we  first  began 
to  employ  girls  we  did  not  have  a  desirable  rest  room 
where  they  might  eat  their  lunch  and  rest  during  the 
noon  hour,  and  although  the  work  was  not  hard  and  such 
that  they  could  make  good  wages— above  the  average  for 
women— we  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  if  an  attractive  and  w»n-furuishe<i 
room  was  provided  in  which  they  could  si)end  the  noon 
hour  iu  reading,  resting  and  social  intercourse,  it  might 
help  solve  the  question  of  why  the  girls  were  so  often 
leaving  our  employ.  We  did  this  and  iu  less  than  one 
month  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  permanency  resulted, 
until  now  it  is  only  a  rare  case  in  which  girls  can  be 
induced  to  leave  us.  In  fact,  so  attractive  is  the  environ- 
ment iu  which  they  work  that  we  constantly  have  appli- 
cants waiting  for  a  vacancy  to  occur  in  order  that  they 
may  have  a  chance  of  filling  it. 

Until  about  two  years  ago  there  was  no  place  in  our 
factory  to  which  the  male  employees  could  go  to  smoke 
or  read  during  the  noon  hour.  As  smoking  was  pro- 
hibited within  our  factory  gates,  owing  to  the  danger 
from  fire,  employees  who  wished  to  smoke  were  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  street,  or.  in  disagreeable  weather, 
to  the  corner  saloon  with  all  its  undesirable  surround- 
ings. We  reasoned  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  the 
saloon  it  was  perhaps  his  own  business;  but  if  one  of  our 
employees  wanted  to  smoke  he  ought  not  to  be  driven  to 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  saloon  to  do  so. 

The  writer  suggested  the  need  of  a  clubhouse,  aud  did 
not  have  any  difficulty  iu  getting  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployees to  talk  the  matter  over.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  company.  The 
lesult  was  that  the  management  secured  an  adjoining 
residence  to  our  plant  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  clubhou.se  for 
the  employees.  All  the  latest  magazines,  both  i»pular 
and  technical,  are  provided,  together  with  reading  and 
writing  facilities,  card  tables,  &c.  These  rooms  are  filled 
every  noon  hour,  and  are  now  patronized  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  nearly  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
members  who  go  there  each  day.  One  especially  en- 
couraging result  of  the  establishing  of  these  clubrooms 
was  that  shortly  after  they  were  opened  one  of  the 
saloons  in  the  immediate  vicinity  went  out  of  business, 
and.  although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
establish it,  none  of  them  has  been  to  any  degree  suc- 
cessful. 

A  Restaurant  and  Dining  Room  Provided 

A  recent  and  exceptionally  successful  feature  of  our 
industrial  betterment  work  has  been  the  introduction  of 
a  thoroughly  equipped  restaurant  and  dining  room. 
About  six  months  ago  we  found  in  one  of  our  buildings, 
rather  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  about  '2000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space  that  could  be  inexpensively  fitted  up  for 
such  use.  A  committee  of  employees  was  chosen  to  man- 
age it,  the  purpose  being  to  give  the  very  best  service  for 
the  lowest  possible  cost ;  and,  although  failure  was  pre- 
dicted by  many,  we  have  gone  right  ahead  for  six  months 
giving  excellent  service  at  a  most  reasonable  cost.  ICvery- 
thiug  to  eat  is  of  the  home  cooking  variety,  aud  for  a 
cost  of  from  10  to  20  cents  a  good  warm  meal,  served  in 
the  most  wholesome  surroundings,  can  be  secured.  Be- 
tween 300  and  400  are  served  each  day,  and  our  capacity 
is  being  strained  to  the  point  where  we  will  soon  iie  com- 
pelled to  provide  larger  quarters. 

The  company  does  not  contribute  anything  to  this 
except  to  furnish  the  room  and  light  and  heat.  All  help 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  receipts,  and  we  are  laj  ing  away  a 
few  dollars  each  week  for  improvement  and  depreciation 
of  equipment.  We  installed  one  of  the  best  phonographs 
we  could  buy,  together  \\ith  a  variety  of  records  rang- 
ing from  Caruso  and  Melba,  to  a  few  of  ragtime  senti- 
ment. The  hitter,  we  are  glad  to  say.  have  not  met  with 
approval,  and  we  find  there  is  greater  demand  for  the 
very  best  selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  bf 
the  great  artists. 
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It  is  interestiug  to  see  how  the  meu  will  wait  and 
listen  to  the  strains  of  uplifting  music  until  the  last  min- 
ute before  the  whistle  blows ;  and  we  cannot  help  but 
feel  tbat  they  return  to  their  machines  with  a  much 
better  mind  and  heart  attitude  than  if  they  had  spent 
that  time  in  the  contaminating  surroundings  of  the 
neighborhood  saloon. 

Helping  Employees  to  Save  Their  Earnings 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  a  community  is  the  most 
prosperous  whose  working  people  have  the  most  and  best 
home  life,  and  that  the  most  and  best  home  life  conduces 
to  the  highest  wages,  the  best  education  and  training  and 
the  greatest  prosperity  of  a  community,  we  have  re- 
cently started  a  movement  toward  the  establishing  of  a 
Building  and  Loan  and  Savings  Association  among  the 
employees. 

We  believe  that  we  should  assist  in  every  way  that 
we  can,  without  touching  the  border  line  of  patei-nalism, 
to  help  our  employees  learn  to  save  their  earnings.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  intense  desire 
to  squander,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  lack  of  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  save,  that  men  do  not  save  more.  Saving 
money  is  largely  a  matter  of  realizing  its  importance,  and 
if  we  can  help  foster  any  agency  that  will  encourage  this 
sentiment  among  our  employees,  we  believe  it  is  our  dut.v 
to  do  so. 

This  is  a  point  for  financial  consideration  on  the  part 
of  employers.  While  there  is  perhaps  no  exact  method 
of  determining  the  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  due  to  the 
■constant  changing  of  employees,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  add  a  considerable  increase 
to  the  cost  of  production.  And  not  only  is  this  expensive 
to  the  manufacturer,  bat  we  believe  in  most  cases  it  is 
uiiprofltable  to  the  employee.  Xo  matter  how  competent 
or  skilled  the  workman,  there  is  always  a  loss  to  the 
employer  when,  a  new  employee  begins  work.  Adjust- 
ment to  the  new  methods  of  working  takes  time,  and  this 
is  bound  to  mean  loss.  We  could  cite  many  instances 
where  employees  have  been  induced  to  leave  our  employ 
for  the  small  sum  of  2ij  cents  per  hour  increase  in  rate 
to  go  to  a  distant  city  with  their  families  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, only  to  find  the  job  to  be  temporary.  In  most 
■cases  these  moves  have  meant  loss  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  but  also  to  the  company.  If  the 
workmen  owned  their  own  homes  or  were  endeavoring  to. 
it  would  not  be  so  easy  for  them  to  leave,  and  hence  the 
gain  to  all  concerned. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  prophecy  to  what  extent  an 
Its-titution  of  this  nature  can  be  made  successful ;  yet. 
judging  from  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  on 
the  part  of  emjiloyees,  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging. 
We  believe  the  plan  can  be  made  a  potent  factor  in  not 
only  helping  the  employee  save  his  earnings  through 
which  he  ma.v  get  a  home  of  his  own.  but  that  it  will  be 
most  profitable  to  the  company  in  establishing  a  more 
permanent  constituency  of  desirable  employees. 

Labor  Efficiency  Betterment  Pays 

Xow.  I  have  enumerated  some  phases  of  labor  efli- 
clency  betterment  which  have  seemed  to  us  sufficiently 
liriportant  to  take  up  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
business.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 
w€  have  dciue  so  step  by  step,  believing  that  it  is  good 
business,  and  never  once  allowing  our  employees  to  have 
any  other  impression.  That  we  have  been  reasonably 
•successful  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  w^e  have  attempted 
anything  unusual  or  extraordinary.  We  have  taken  up 
those  things  which  have  seemed  to  us  could  be  made  bet- 
ter, apd  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  manner  have  suc- 
<«eded  in  getting  results. 

Xow  the  question  is  asked.  "After  all.  does  it  pay?" 
Our  own  experience  answers  emphatically  in  the  afflrma- 
tive.  Mutuality  is  far-reaching.  It  includes  something 
more  than  merely  business  success,  for  it  affects  the 
moral  and  material  welfare  of  any  community. 

We  may  rightly  emphasize  the  good  business  of  any 
tuch  policy ;  but  after  all  there  is  an  element  of  senti- 
n-ent  interwoven  through  all  the  industrial  fabric,  the 
absence  of  which  would  be  seriously  felt.  A  business 
policy  that  absolutely  ignores  all  feeling  of  sentiment  is 


net  desirable.  There  are  contributary  causes  for  busi- 
ness success,  and  they  are  fostered  by  a  system  of  man- 
agement ^^■hich  recognizes  in  every  one  of  us  a  closer  tie 
than  that  which  can  be  measured  by  any  pecuniary  rela- 
ticmship.  The  dollar  does  purchase  perfunctory  service, 
lut  it  cannot  and  never  will  secure  of  Itself  loyalty  and 
good-will. 

Summary  of  surgical  and  medical  cases  taken  care  of 
at  the  factory  hospital  of  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1910 : 

Surgical : 

Original   oases 4,266 

Redressings    4,291 

Infoction   47 

Medicinal : 

Coryza   (colds,  la  grippe,  &c.) 620 

Indigestion    *18 

Headache    370 

Cramps   (of  stomacl!,  d.vsmenorrlicEa.  iSic.) 305 

Sore  throat    (tonsilitis,   pharyngitis) 251 

Inflamed    eyes    (conjunctivitis) 143 

Constipation 123 

Toothache 90 

Diarrhoea    ■ 87 

62 


Boils    

nheumatism  

Special  advice 

Diseases  ot  skin   (eczema,  ivy  poisoning). 

Neuralgia    

Nausea    

Biliousness    

Hoarseness    

Lumbago 

Bronchitis 

Congested   kidney 

Hemorrhoids    

Earache  

Ill  effect  from  heat 

Nervousness    

Heartburn 

Backache    


Felon    

Congested  liver. 

Asthma    

Jaundice 

Carbuncle   

■  Dizziness    


Hives 

Ulcerated   teeth. 

Pleurisy    

Heart    trouble.  . 

Epilepsy    

Sick  headache. . 
Nasal  catarrh. . 

Measles 

Nose  bleed 

Cvstitis    


54 

36 

29 

25 

20 

19 

16 

15 

12 

12 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Total 11,394 


Germany's  Steel  Production  in  1910 


171,108 

3 

151,148 

8,030,571 

27 

7,517,451 

140,189 

14 

228,798 

4.973,569 

60 

3,844,139 

111.959 

42 

83,014 

151,852 

36 

123.442 

83,202 

24 

84,069 

36,188 

8 
115 

17.773 

13.698,638 

12.049.834 

The  statistics  of  steel  production  in  Germany  and 
Luxemburg  in  1910  are  as  follows,  in  metric  tons,  with 
comparison  with  1909: 

Number  of  Number  of 

works  pro-  works  pro- 

ducing. 1910.— Tons,    ducing.  1909.— Tons. 
Acid  Bessemer  ingots..     3 
Basic  Bessemer  ingots.   24 
Acid  open  hearth  ingots.    13 
Basic  open  hoarth  ingots  64 

Acid    castings 45 

Basic   castings 41 

Crucible   steel 24 

Electric  steel 13 

Totals 119 

The  doubling  of  the  1909  output  of  electric  steel  last 
year  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  statistics.  This  re- 
sult was  ajiparently  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  crucible 
steel.  Acid  open  hearth  steel  fell  off  considerably.  The 
significant  feature  of  the  table,  however,  is  the  very  large 
increa.se  in  basic  open  hearth,  amounting  to  nearly  30  per 
cent. 

•-•-♦ 

The  Colonial  Iron  Company,  Rlddlesburg.  Pa.,  will  in- 
stall in  connection  with  its  new  blast  furnace  stack  a 
complete  new  stock  handling  equipment,  including  skip 
hoist  and  bins.  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  are  the  engineers. 
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Employers'  Liability  Insurance 

The    Report    of    the    National    Metal    Trades 
Association  Committee 


A  valuable  report  iirusenteil  at  the  coiiventidii  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association.  Hotel  Astor.  New 
York,  this  week,  was  that  of  the  fommitlee  on  lOniployers' 
Liability  Insurance.  The  chairman  is  William  I5utter- 
worth,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline.  III.,  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  George  F.  Steedman,  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, St,  Louis  and  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  report  covers 
94  printed  pages  of  a  pamphlet  51/3  x  SVa  in.,  and 
is  not  only  a  comprehensive  but  an  able  document.  It 
traces  the  progress  made  in  dealing  with  industrial  acci- 
dents and  in  compensating  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents. Legislation  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  re- 
viewed, as  well  as  the  practice  of  industrial  companies 
in  both  countries.  Coming  to  the  United  States  the  re- 
port takes  up  the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  and  de- 
scrilies  the  modifications  made  by  the  State  laws  recently 
adopted  and  those  proposed  by  the  commissions  in  other 
States.  The  plans  for  relief  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Deere  &  Co..  and  the  ideas  advanced  by  labor  or- 
ganizations and  associations  of  employers  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  are  discussed. 

The  Rate  of  Compensation 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  compensation  rate 
and  quotations  are  made  from  the  reports  of  the  various 
State  commissions.  The  New  York  Commission  made  an 
extended  investigation  into  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Data  were  secured  from  52  firms  employing  about  29,000 
persons  and  a  study  was  made  showing  the  actual  cost  of 
accidents  in  the  year  1907  and  the  cost  under  a  compen- 
sation scheme  which  allowed  three  years'  earnings  in  case 
of  death  and  half  earnings  during  disability,  making  up 
the  loss  of  wages  where  partial  disability  reduced  the 
earning  capacity.  The  New  York  report  concludes  that 
the  figures  afford  strong  evidence  that  large  manufactur- 
ing concerns  could  pay  compensation  on  such  a  scale  as 
that  used  in  the  New  York  report,  which  is  fully  equal  to 
the  present  English  system,  at  no  greater  cost  than  many 
of  tliem  are  now  actually  incurring  for  accidents,  and 
probably  in  some  cases  for  less.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
conclusion  should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  small  em- 
ployers. 

The  committee  says  concerning  contributions  by  em- 
ployees to  the  compensation  fund  that  no  way  has  been 
found  of  bringing  this  about  by  legislation.  While  the 
example  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  obliging  a  work- 
man to  devote  a  fraction  of  his  earnings  to  an  accident 
fund  cannot  be  followed  in  the  T'uited  States,  the  com- 
mittee suggests  that  this  may  be  left  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  The  com- 
mittee favors  a  contribution  by  the  employee,  not  so 
much  to  relieve  the  employer  of  a  part  of  the  cost,  as  to 
increase  the  compensation,  and  give  the  employee  more 
independence  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  plan. 

Employers  and  Employees  Should  Have  a  Choice 

The  question  of  the  classification  of  industries  ac- 
cording to  risk  is  one  which,  the  committee  thinks,  merits 
great  consideration.  A  mandatory  statute  made  appli- 
cable to  all  employers  might  be  held  unreasonable  by  the 
courts  since  a  large  number  of  small  industries  involve 
no  particular  hazard.  Any  safe  legislation,  though  com- 
pulsory in  form,  must  be  elective  in  fact,  and  should 
embrace  all  industries,  though  it  might  be  that  a  limi- 
tation of  the  act  to  industries  employing  more  than  a 
specified  number  of  men  would  be  approved  by  the  courts. 
The  report  adds  that  any  bill  drafted  should  reserve  to 
both  employer  and  employee  their  rights  at  common  law, 
but  providing  as  to  the  employer  that  if  he  pursues  his 
common  law  remedies  and  refuses  to  make  settlement  of 
compensation  under  the  act,  his  common  law  defenses 
shall  be  limited  (the  limitation  to  le  fixed  by  the  act), 
and  with  the  further  proviso  as  to  the  employee  that  he 


shall  be  presumed  to  have  accei)ted  the  compensation 
plan  unless  he  expressly  contracts  to  the  contrary;  and 
that  any  acceptance  l)y  him  of  compensation  at  common 
law  shall  bar  him  from  all  benefits  in  the  compensation 
provided  in  the  act.  Or  it  might  be  made  elective  in  form, 
with  the  same  penalties  to  follow  an  election  not  to  pay 
the  compensation  provided. 

Voluntary  Associations  of  Manufacturers 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  that  while  it  might 
seem  desirable  to  compile  a  bill  which  would  meet  the 
approval  of  the  association  it  would  bo  very  dilUcult  to 
do  this  in  a  way  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  various 
States  in  which  the  membership  is  found.  The  committee, 
therefore,  contents  itself  with  referring  to  the  proposed 
bills  iu  the  States  now  having  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion by  commissions  or  legislative  committees.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made,  however,  that  voluntary  associations  be 
organized  in  the  different  National  Metal  Trades'  Associa- 
tion districts,  each  member  to  contribute  his  fair  pro- 
portion to  a  compensation  fund  of  such  a  size  as  properly 
to  take  care  of  all  accidents  and  sickness  among  the 
employees. 

Manufacturers'  Experience  with  Accident  Insurance 

In  connection  with  the  report  several  pages  of  sta- 
tistics are  given  gathered  from  a  list  of  200  manufac- 
turers. Out  of  170  replying  20  per  cent,  reported  that 
they  depend  on  some  form  of  accident  or  liability  insur- 
ance for  protection ;  43  per  cent,  said  that  they  employ 
the  usual  precautions,  such  as  protecting  exposed  gears, 
saws,  belts  and  other  dangerous  parts ;  7  per  cent, 
claimed  to  employ  some  forms  of  insurance  and  also  to 
adopt  the  usual  safety  appliances.  To  the  question  "  Do 
you  carry  liability  insurance?"  S7  of  the  replies  were  in 
the  affirmative.  Out  of  197  manufacturers  replying  to 
an  inquiry  concerning  employees'  aid  associations  51  com- 
panies, or  26  per  cent.,  reported  such  associations,  but 
only  15  per  cent,  of  those  having  associations  said  that 
membership  is  compulsory.  Out  of  the  51  companies  29 
do  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  association.  The 
remaining  22  contribute  in  divers  ways  and  varying 
amounts.  Concerning  insurance  benefit  systems,  192  re- 
plies were  received.  Of  this  number  26  companies,  or  14 
per  cent.,  claimed  to  have  adopted  some  insurance  .system. 
Out  of  the  20,  62  per  cent,  cover  sick  benefits.  SO  per 
cent,  pay  death  benefits,  and  SO  per  cent,  require  em- 
ployees to  contribute.  Only  5  companies  out  of  190  re- 
plying to  the  question  on  pension  systems  reported  such 
systems  in  use. 

Out  of  162  firms  reporting  as  to  records  of  accidents, 
62  per  cent,  said  that  they  keep  such  records.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  do  not  keep  such  records  except  of  notices 
sent  to  insurance  companies.  Reports  from  34  manu- 
facturers show  their  combined  cost  for  accidents  in  one 
year  to  be  $22,333,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  company  of 
?65n.S6.  Another  grouii  of  102  accidents  cost  seven  com- 
panies $3256.  One  company  paid  in  one  year  for  271 
accidents  and  one  accidental  death  $3258.  .\n  inquiry 
was  sent  as  to  membership  in  local  mutual  insurance  as- 
sociations organized  by  the  manufacturers.  Of  176  com- 
panies replying  only  6  belonged  to  such  mutual  insurance 
associations. 

*—^ 

Judge  Holt  in  the  United  States  Court  has  rejected 
the  bid  for  the  assets  of  the  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Com- 
pany on  several  grounds,  anioug  which  are  that  it  did 
not  offer  to  pay  the  receivers.  .\.  Gordon  Murray  and 
Michael  Blake,  anything  for  their  services  or  expenses, 
left  them  without  means  to  carry  out  contracts  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bid.  and  that  the  court  had  no  power  to 
compel  non-assenting  creditors  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
to  them.  If  no  other  bid  is  made  an  order  will  be  entered 
directing  the  receivers  to  turn  over  the  property  to  the 
trustee,  that  he  may  proceed  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
estate. 


William  E.  Hill  &  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  manu-  | 
faeturers  of  saw  mill  machinery,  are  now  making  steel  j 
castings  with  a  3-ton  Fischer  converter. 
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The  Influence  ot  Manganese  on  Soft  Steel 


In  Mctallurgie  for  January  S  and  22  is  an  Important 
paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Manganese  on  the  Proper- 
ties of  Low  Carbon  Steel  "  by  George  Lang.  The  author 
brieay  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject,  dealing 
with  percentages  of  niaganese  up  to  3  per  cent,  and  finds 
little  agreement  in  the  results  of  various  workers. 

The  manganese  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  sam- 
ples was  made  by  the  Goldschmidt  process  and  con- 
tained only  0.2  per  cent,  carbon ;  the  manganese  content 
was  95.17  per  cent.  The  requisite  amount  was  melted  in 
a  small  crucible  and  metal  from  an  electric  furnace, 
with  about  0.1  per  cent,  carbon,  poured  in  ;  the  whole 
was  thoroughly  mixed.  The  metal,  weighing  about  100 
lb.,  was  pouretl  in  a  sand  mold  3.93  in.  square,  the  cast- 
ing being  upright.  As  soon  as  possible  it  was  removed 
and  cooled  in  the  air.  To  get  away  from  the  influence 
of  segregation,  the  upper  50  per  cent,  was  cut  off,  leav- 
ing about  00  lb.  of  metal.  The  manganese  loss  was 
about  10  per  cent.  The  ingots  were  carefully  heated 
.ind  rolled  to  round  bars  1.18  in.  diameter,  and  part  of 
this  was  drawn  into  wire  of  0.236  in.  diameter  for  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  tests.  Drillings  were  taken  from 
both  ends  of  the  rolled  bar,  and  gave  the  following  aver- 
age results : 

TaWe  1. — Analyses. 
Xo.  C.  Mn.  •  S.  P.  Si.  Cu. 

1 0.109  0.285  0.04fl  0.063  O.-^IO         0.131 

■2 0.125  0.440         0.0.50  0.067  0.2S6         0.164 

3 0.126  0.675  0.046  0.067  0.303         0.167 

4 0.090  0.785  0.052         0.040  0.311         0.123 

5 0.O98  1.020  0.040  0.041  0.316         0.140 

6 0.100  1.270  0.045  0.099  0.313         0.146 

7 0.101  1.315  0.047  0.102  0.303         0.141 

8 0.102  1.765  0.056  0.103  0.309         0.152 

9 0.099  1.835  0.059  0.108  0.324         0.126 

10 0.090  2.230  0.058  0.102  0.301         0.129 

11 0.092  2.470  0.051  0.1)0         0.294         0.12.". 

The  silicon  is  high,  but  practically  constant.  It  is 
present  because  the  original  metal  was  intended  for  steel 
eastings.  The  results  of  testing  the  rolled  bars  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Ta}>le  2. — Vnlreaied  Materia}. 
Elastic       ntimate    Elon-     Reduction 
limii.  stress,     gation.         area.         Nick     Brinell 

No.  Pounds.     Pounds.   Per  cent.  Per  cent.     test,  hardness. 

1 46.082  62.581  27.8  53.5  23.2  119.0 

2 47,647  64,999  29.2         62.5  29.4  115.4 

3 49.781  66.279  29.4  63.9  28.1  115.0 

4 49,283  64.572  27.8  65.9  33.4  118.6 

5 51,629         68.128  28.6  64.2  31.8  123.2 

B 54,332  71..399         27.9         6-8.1  26.4  132.4 

7 54,047  71.257  28.0  67.7         34.0  133.6 

8 57,959  82.403  25.9         54.7  25.1  156.2 

9 58,457  84.982  26.0  46.7  23.6  162.0 

10 61,017  92.734  21.2  43.4  9.5  198.6 

11 63.435        102.975  18.8  39.4  2.7  211.0 

The  nick  test  was  carried  out  on  a  piece  planed  out 
of  the  round.  10  mm.  square  and  100  mm.  long.  The 
nick  was  10  mm.  deep,  its  radius  being  2  mm.  The  re- 
sults are  given  in  kilogram  meters  per  square  centimeter. 
In  the  nest  table  are  given  the  results  on  annealed 
bars.  The  annealing  consisted  of  heating  to  900  degrees 
C.  in  a  gas  muflle,  for  one  hour,  and  cooling  very  slowly 
under  Kieselguhr.  The  Brinell  hardness  test  was  made 
at  a  pressure  of  3000  kilograms,  and  with  a  %  in.  ball 
(9,52.0  mm.), 

Tttine  3. — Annealed  Steels. 
Elastic       fltimate    Elon-     Reduction 
limit.  stress,     gation.         area.         Nick     Brinell 

No.  Pounds.     Pounds.   Per  cent.  Per  cent.     test,   hardness. 

1 43,238         56.892         31.5  70.0  30.8  113.4 

2 43,.593         57.603  30.5  66.8         30.6  113.8 

3 44.376         59.452  30.2  70.0         31.0  115.4 

4 45,087         59.737  30.2  70.1  32.1  117.8 

5 45.514  61.150  30.7  71.8  37.2  123.4 

6 46,651  64.999  30.2  72.6  43.3  131. S 

7 47.718         63,852  29.8  70.3  44.0  134.8 

8 48,358  73,960  27.4  72.3  41.6  158.7 

9 49,212  78.511  26.2         66.7  37.5  164.5 

10 49.923  92.023  18.7  60.6         24.3  198.0 

11 52.270       10S.237  15.3  53.1  13.9  218.4 

In  the  following  table  are  given  results  on  quenched 
steels.  The  bars  were  heated  as  before  in  the  muffle  for 
one  hour:  then  quenched  in  water  at  15  degrees  C.  with 
constant  agitation. 


Table  4. — Quenched  SleeU. 

Elastic  Ultimate    Elon-  Reduction 

limit.  stress,  gation.        area.  Nick  Brinell 

No.                Pounds.  Pounds.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  test,  hardness. 

1 42,953  78,795  19.6          61.0  23.6  146.5 

2 46,936  .82,493  19.2         62.0  27.0  165.0 

3 48,643  84,200  16.0          62.2  29.4  154.2 

4 49,638  84.485  14.1          56.1  30.0  137.4 

5 54.261  90,859  15.5          53.0  27.2  179.0 

6 63.008  107.810  15.2          48.2  18.4  230.2 

7 66,137  111,224  16.3         47.8  18.1  237.0 

8 85,694  153,031  9.0         44.6  14.8  273.6 

9 89,178  157,164  6.7         41.7  14.5  288.8 

10 91027  164.560  4.9          26.6  12.3  326.0 

11 92.307  166.551  3.1          18.9  11.7  144.42 

Discussion  of  Results 

The  results  show  that  the  average  effect  of  the  man- 
ganese in  raising  the  tenacity  In  low  carbon  steels  is 
2135  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  each  0.1  per  cent.,  manganese. 
This  applies  up  to  3  per  cent,  of  manganese,  but  if  the 
results  are  plotted  it  is  seen  that  the  influence  is  greater, 
the  higher  the  manganese  percentage. 

The  elongation  in  the  unquenched  steels  is  practi- 
cally unchanged  up  to  l.S  per  cent,  manganese,  and 
amounts  to  over  25  per  cent.  As  the  manganese  In- 
creases it  falls  to  15  per  cent,  with  2.5  per  cent,  present 
The  quenching  brings  about  an  important  decrease  in 
the  elongation.  The  contraction  of  area  in  the  un- 
quenched steels  begins  to  fall  when  1.3  per  cent  man- 
ganese is  reached. 

The  tensile  tests  in  general  show  an  increase  in  ten- 
acity and  a  decrease  in  ductility  with  increasing  man- 
ganese. This  continues  up  to  the  limit  of  manganese 
reached.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  nick  tests,  which 
measure  the  brittleness.  These  results  Increase  to  a 
maximum  and  then  fall.  In  the  untreated  material  this 
maximum  is  reached  at  O.S  per  cent. ;  it  then  suffers 
little  change  up  to  l.S  per  cent.,  when  it  begins  to  faU 
rapidly.  The  annealed  steel  shows  the  maximum  when 
1.3  per  cent,  is  reached,  then  up  to  l.S  per  cent,  the 
change  is  small,  after  which  it  falls  rapidly. 

The  hardness  as  shown  by  the  Brinell  test  increases 
very  quickly  in  the  unquenched  steels  with  increasing 
manganese.  The  quenching  brings  about  still  greater 
hardness. 

The  steels  were  very  thoroughly  tested  with  regard 
to  their  magnetic  electrical  and  microscopic  properties, 
the  results  being  given  in  full  in  the  original  paper.  A 
bibliography  is  given  and  the  paper  is  illustrated  by 
many  curves.  g.  b.  w. 
<  •  » 

The  Canada  Steel  Company.  Hamilton,  Ont..  will  have 
its  mill  completed  and  in  operation  some  time  this  month. 
It  will  reroll  old  steel  rails,  producing  steel  bars,  small 
angles  for  bedsteads,  &c.  The  statement  is  made  that 
the  company  has  enough  orders  booked  to  keep  the  mill 
at  work,  double  turn,  for  several  months.  The  raw  ma- 
terial which  it  will  use  is  scarce  at  present,  owing  to  the 
large  employment  of  old  rails  for  the  laying  of  temporary 
tracks  on  branch  lines  of  Western  railroads.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  F.  W.  Baillie,  Toronto ;  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  M.  Bertram,  Toronto ;  managing  director,  W.  M. 
Currie.  Hamilton. 


The  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  a  consolidation  which 
took  over  the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills,  the  Hamilton  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  and  the  Canada  Bolt  &  Nut  Company, 
has  issued  its  first  statement,  which  is  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1910.  It  shows  profits  of  $783,664. 
The  balance  after  depreciation,  fixed  charges  and  pre- 
ferred dividends  is  ?24.o.918,  being  at  the  rate  of  over  4 
per  cent,  for  the  year  on  the  $11,500,000  of  common  stock. 
The  company  wrote  oft"  $104,071  for  depreciation;  fixed 
charges  amounted  to  $206,305,  and  preferred  dividends 
were  $227,370. 


The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automo- 
bile Engineers  will  he  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  June  15.  16  and  17.  Aviation 
events  and  sociability,  including  the  entertainment  of  the 
wives  of  attending  members,  will  be  features  of  the  meet- 
ing. 
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During  April,  May  and  June,  lOlu.  I  was  in  charge  of 
an  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Moa  iron  ore 
area  in  Oriente  Province,  Cuba,  on  the  north  coast,  near 
the  east  end  of  the  island.  My  instructions,  on  arrival 
at  the  properties,  were  to  check  former  estimates  of  ton- 
nages and  grades,  and  to  re-e.xamine  the  ore  comprised 
In  claims  covering  44,727  acres.  This  worlc  included  the 
running  of  lines  dividing  the  properties  into  co-ordinate 
planes,  the  boring  of  many  thousand  feet  of  holes  spaced 
at  the  intersections  of  these  co-ordinates,  the  taking  of 
samples  of  the  ore  penetrated,  the  analysis  of  these  Siim- 
ples  for  their  various  constituent  minerals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  results  as  to  tonnages,  depths  and 
grades,  both  for  individual  properties  and  for  the  entire 
group.     Each  section  of  every  one  of  the  thousand  holes 


f"'S-  1- — A  I'lag  Line  Escavator  at  M.iyari,  Showing  Radius  of    .Action 

drilled  was  to  be  compensated  for  depth  and  grade  with 
every  other,  a  series  of  simple  arithmetical  calculations 
of  no  slight  magnitude,  the  mere  mechanical  labor  of 
which  consumed  much  time,  but  finally  resulted  in  giving 
a  complete  average  of  all  the  essential  facts  for  the  en- 
tire area  of  IS.OOO  hectares. 

Moa  and  Mayari  Ores  Compared 

Articles  descriptive  of  the  discovery  and  development 
of  a  tonnage  of  (100,000,000  tons  of  commercial  iron  ore 
in  the  Mayari  field  by  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Com- 
pany have  been  published  from  time  to  time.  Subsequent 
to  these  discoveries  and  their  exploitation,  the  red  soil 
at  Moa  was  recognized  as  an  iron  ore  and  researches 
were  immediately  Instituted  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  ore.  These  investigations  commenced 
in  1906.  and  had  been  carried  on  almost  continuously 
with  a  varying  degree  of  vigor  up  to  the  time  of  my  own 
e.vamination  in  1910.  The  tonnages  of  this  new  district 
proved  to  be  greater  than  those  of  Mayari,  while  the 
quality  was  found  to  be  quite  similar.  The  resemblance 
in  grade  was  but  natural,  since  the  origin  of  ore  in  these 
two  fields  was  precisely  the  same  and  the  breaking  down 
of  the  ore  bearing  rock  has  proceeded  at  Moa  In  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  that  process  at  Mayari.  More  than  50,- 
000  acres  of  land  were  examined  and  drilled,  the  district 
was  mapped,  and  thousands  of  drill  samples  were  an- 
alyzed.   It  was  found  that  the  general  area  of  these  Moa 


fields  was  superitosed  upon  about  GO  square  miles,  and 
that  the  ore  beds  extended  directly  to  the  Atlantic  shore, 
forming  a  blanket  more  or  less  continuous  from  the  sea 
to  the  suunnit  of  the  island,  the  hight  of  land  between  the 
-Vtlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

A  precipitous  range  of  rugged  hills  is  practically  con- 
tinuous along  the  north  coast  of  Oriente  Province.    These 
hills  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2000  to  2500  ft.,  and,  ai> 
proaching  by  sea,  form  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
landscape.    At  points  the  slopes  reach  the  water's  edge, 
elsewhere  they  are  some  miles  from  the  shore.    Numerous 
bays  break  the  coast ;  some  large  enough  for  harbors  for 
ocean-going  ships,  while  others  are  constricted  in  area 
and  shallow  in  depth.     A  series  of  coral  reefs  extending 
for  many  miles  along  the  coast  protects  it  from  the  con- 
stant   sweep   of   the   Atlantic    surge,    which    is 
liurled  in  by  the  steady  northeast  trade  winds. 
Occasionally  these  reefs  are  cut  by  broad  and 
deep    entrances,    easily   distingnishal.le    by    the 
break    in    the   otherwise   uninterrupted   line   of 
white  water  that  is  like  a   foamy  stripe,  elon- 
gated on  either  hand  until  it  ends,  a  mere  rib- 
bon upon  the  blue.    These  reefs,  awash  at  low 
tide,  are  covered  at  high  tide,  and  so  perfect  a 
protection  do  they  form  that  the  decrepit.  ix)or- 
ly  rigged,  flat-bottomed  fishing  boats  of  the  na- 
tives are  safe  Inside,  no  matter  how  fiercely  the 
combers  may  smash  upon  the  reefs  beyond. 

The  ciudadcita  of  Baracoa  is  35  miles  east  of 
Moa.  and  its  history  extends  back  to  the  time  of 
Columbus,  for  it  was  here  that  he  first  landed 
on  Cuban  soil.    The  town  was  founded  in  1500. 
To  the  west,  50  miles,  is  the  capacious  Bay  of 
Nipe,  where  are  situated  the  works  and  ship- 
ping piers  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  sugar  mills  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany and  a  terminus  of  the  Cuba  Railway.    Be- 
tween Baracoa  and  Nipe  Bay  there  are  no  set- 
tlements worthy  the  name — only  an  occasional 
fisherman's  hovel,  where  a  coacoa  palm  grove 
comes  down  to  the  sea,  or  where  there  are  a  few  roods 
of  cultivable  soil.    So  much  of  the  scanty  earth  along  this 
stretch  of  coast  is  iron  ore  that  arable  ground  is  hard  to 
find  and  is  in  high  request. 

Roads  scarcely  deserve  the  name  in  this  section  of 
Cuba.  While  there  Is  the  Camino  Real,  the  so-called 
King's  Highway,  it  is  impassable  for  wagons,  and  from 
Moa  to  Baracoa  a  pack  mule  cannot  get  through,  even 
with  an  empty  saddle.  In  seasons  of  high  water  tlie 
roads  to  Sagua  and  on  to  Nipe  Bay  cannot  be  traversed 
at  all,  and  communication  is  almost  entirely  by  boat 
The  poor  transportation  increased  the  difficult}'  of  secur- 
ing provisions  and  supplies,  of  getting  and  keeping  com- 
i:>etent  men  and  of  handling  the  mails. 

No  Stripping  Necessary 
No  surface  of  soil  exists  over  these  ores ;  indeed,  the 
ore  itself  is  the  soil,  upon  which  grow  either  pine  for- 
ests or  a  characteristic  tropical  jungle.  On  the  lower 
elevations  and  In  the  better  drained  of  the  upland  in- 
terior, pine  predominates ;  inland,  where  the  rainfall 
may  be  heavier,  and  wherever  it  remains  more  perma- 
nently after  falling,  the  verdant  jungle  enters.  It  closely 
resembles  the  jungles  of  northern  South  America,  with 
its  tough,  cordlike  creepers,  its  strange  arboreal  growths, 
and  its  dense  poisonous  and  prickly  shrubbery.  It  is 
hard  to  penetrate  unless  one  has  in  his  hands  that  omni- 
present weapon,  the  machete.  In  the  belief  that  a  thin 
capping  of  surface  soil  and  humus  might  lie  above  the 
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woods  at  varying  (leptlis,  which  showed  on  analysis  that, 
when  found  at  all,  the  ore  extended  to  the  surface, 
whether  tiniLiered  or  not.  No  stripping  of  these  ore 
bodies  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  mining,  and  during 
the  dry  seasons  a  lighted  match  may  be  applied  to  the 
forest  floor,  and  the  fire  will  clean  off  all  organic  matter 
abo^e  the  ore,  leaving  it  free  and  fit  for  immediate  min- 
ing by  the  steam  shovel  or  other  means  of  excavation. 

.Scattered  about  the  surface  of  these  deposits  are 
boulders,  flat  sheets,  pellets  and  nodules  of  hard  iron  ore. 
somewhat  dehydrated,  and  varyiuE;  from  masses  of  many 
tons  to  pieces  the  size  of  minute  bird  shot.  Natives  call 
the  jiellets  tierras  dr  prr'Uijoiics,  or  "  shot  soil,'"  a  name 
warranted  by  their  appearance  and  by  the  use  to  which 
they  sometimes  have  been  put,  both  in  peace  and  In  war. 
While  the  upper  inch  or  two  is  occasionally  composed 
entirely  of  this  material,  it  is  usually  carried  in  a  matrix 
of  soft  ore,  and  it  was  the  original  design  at  the  time  of 
discovery  to  wash  this  hard  ore  from  the  surrounding 
red  soil  and  ship  a  product  of  indurated  iron  ore.  This 
scheme,  however,  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  hard  ore,  which  is  spread  over  a 
great  area  in  a  comparatively  thin  layer  or  appears  in 
isolated  deposits  and  pockets :  moreover,  the  matrix  con- 
tains so  much  clay  that  washing  was  slow  and  difficult. 
During  the  course  of  experiments  having  in  view  the 
washing  of  this  material,  it  was  found  that  the 
soft  ore  matrix  was  as  good  ore  as  the  hard, 
and  it  was  not  until  this  fact  was  fully  realized 
that  the  great  size  and  vast  importance  of  these 
deposits  were  appreciated  and  their  possibilities 
realized. 

Not  a  Sheet  Formation 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  engineers 
that  these  shot  ores  cemented  into  masses  oc- 
cur In  layers  and  bedding  planes,  and  so  form 
a  persistent  sheet  covering  a  large  continuous 
area.  In  proof  of  this  they  point  to  the  hard 
boulders  frequently  found  underground  In  the 
progress  of  drilling  operations.  Basing  my  opin- 
ion on  the  results  of  a  drilling  campaign  greater 
than  that  of  any  concern  aside  from  the  Span- 
ish-American Iron  Company,  at  the  Moa  and 
Mayari  properties,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  the- 
ory. I  believe  the  hard  ore  found  under- 
ground in  drilling  to  be  blocks  and  boulders  of 
this  cemented  material,  and  not  often  of  large 
size;  also,  that  the  horizontal  outcrops  of 
cemented  nodules,  at  times  found  along  the 
sides  of  erosion  canyons,  are  not  original,  but 
have  assumed  their  present  condition  since  they 
became  subject  to  the  changes  incident  to  surface  action. 
And  this  is  the  case  whether  they  are  directly  upon  the 
top  of  the  ground  or  near  to  it.  Contrary  to  statements 
made  in  occasional  reports,  there  are  in  these  deposits 
no  definite  layers  of  ore  of  varying  degrees  of  induration, 
color  or  class.  The  deposits  are  homogeneous  masses, 
and  the  harder  ores  found  so  frequently  are  the  result  of 
heat,  the  action  of  the  elements  and  the  infiltration  of 
iron  salts  as  a  cementing  material ;  while  the  variations 
of  color  and  texture  are  the  result  of  a  more  or  less 
hydrated  condition  and  a  more  or  less  complete  disinte- 
gration of  the  original  rock,  all  due  to  local  favoring  or 
retarding  causes.  I  took  careful  note  of  the  depth  reached 
by  nodulized  ore  and  found  it  to  average  a  few  inches, 
while  the  extreme  depth  was  24  ft.  This  latter  depth 
for  nodules  was  rare ;  in  such  cases  their  proportion  of 
the  mass  was  very  slight. 

Depth  of  the  Ore 

The  deposits  constitute  a  surface  mantle  varying  in 
thickness  from  a  mere  film  to  121  ft.,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  extreme  depth  ever  drilled  in  ore  in  Moa.  This  hole 
was  bored  by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Juragua  Iron 
Company.  The  greatest  depth  which  I  attained  was  81 
ft.,  said  to  be  the  second  deepest  ever  bored  there,  and 
the  deepest  ever  put  down  by  an  ordinary  crew  of  two 
men.  There  is  an  average  thickness  of  from  18  to  20  ft. 
The  results  of  work  under  my  supervision,  covering  an 


area  of  more  than  J-Uliu  hectares  of  ore  drilled,  showed 
an  average  of  1S.S3  ft.  Mayari  ore.  I  understand,  is  a 
trifle  thicker.  The  thickness  of  the  ore  mantle  is  af- 
fected by  local  causes,  assisting  or  delaying  the  breaking 
down  of  the  serpentine  rock  (which  experts  agree  to  be 
the  mother  of  this  ore),  erosion  by  streams  and  other 
causes.  The  ore  lies  directly  upon  the  serpentine,  and 
mining  will  be  somewhat  unfavorably  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  gradation  from  ore  to  rock  is  not  at  all  regular, 
but  very  rough,  so  that  in  cleaning  the  bottom  of  an  ore 
body  with  any  sort  of  automatic  machine,  chunks  of  ser- 
pentine are  liable  to  be  broken  off  and  lifted  with  the 
ore,  unless  care  is  constantly  exercised.  This  irregu- 
larity is  shown  plainly  at  the  mines  of  Mayari,  and  ship- 
ments from  these  openings  to  Nipe  piers  sometimes  con- 
tain serpentine  broken  from  the  floor. 

Torrential  mountain  streams  are  frequent  in  this  area. 
A  square  of  225  hectares  was  measured  for  check  work  in 
which  were  no  less  than  three  large  rivers  with  deep 
gorges,  each  one  worn  well  into  the  underlying  rock.  In 
this  particular  area  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  was 
barren  of  ore.  But  while  there  are  many  streams,  this 
special  case  was  abnormal  and  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
the  entire  disti-ict.  In  spite  of  a  brief  rainy  season  and 
a  long  dry  period,  waters  flow  with  surprising  volume 
throughout  the  year.     But  erosion  at  the  present  time  is 


Fig 


, — The  Drag  Line  Loading  Ore  Cars  at  Mayari.     Cars     Used  Here 
Are  of  50  Tons  Capacity  and  .\re  Side-Dump. 

exceedingly  slight  and  entirely  negligible  so  far  as  ton- 
nage of  ore  Is  concerned,  for  the  arroyo  slopes  are  hard 
and  smooth,  and,  even  in  flood,  the  rivers  bear  compara- 
tively little  material  in  suspension. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  ore  is  that  it  stands  indefinitely 
without  caving.  On  exposed  vertical  faces,  open  to  storm 
and  sun,  there  is  no  appreciable  sloughing  off  of  the 
sides.  I  have  seen  pits  dug  years  ago,  that  have  been 
open  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  vertical  walls  of 
which  still  retain  marks  of  picks  and  other  tools  of  the 
diggers.  This  ore  is  very  clayey,  representative  and  com- 
posite assays  showing  AlA,  13.34,  and  SiO^,  3.36  per  cent. 
Derived,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  from  serpentine,  the  pro- 
portion of  alumina  is  naturally  very  high. 

Method  of  Exploration 

By  reason  of  the  character  and  condition  of  these  ores 
exploration  can  be  carried  on  by  a  process  that  is  sim- 
ple, accurate,  rapid  and  cheap.  Ordinary  2-in.  auger  bits 
are  forged  on  one  end  of  4-ft.  sectional  rods,  the  other  end 
being  fitted  to  receive  a  sleeve  nut,  5  or  6  in.  long,  into 
which  another  4-ft.  section  may  be  screwed.  As  a  hole  is 
driven  down  by  the  auger  bit  additional  threaded  sec- 
tions are  screwed  on  the  rod,  making  it  any  desired 
length.  On  each  end  of  each  rod,  except  where  the  bit  is 
shaped,  is  a  backing  nut  screwed  down  hard,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rods  from  working  too  tightly  into  the  sleeve 
nuts  when  turned  into  the  resisting  ground,  which  would 
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render  it  difficult  to  release  quickly.  lu  most  cases  ore 
can  be  bored  by  this  simjile  tool  witb  comparative  ease, 
and  when  hard  blocks  and  boulders  are  encountered 
underground,  they  are  sometimes  cut  by  the  substitution 
of  a  cutting  chisel  bit  for  the  auger  i)oint ;  in  other  cases 


Proficiency  of  the  Borers 


Fig.  3. — Oro  Excavated.  Showing  Rock  Boulders  on  Floor. 

the  men  will  move  a  few  feet  away  and  drive  another 
hole,  experience  having  shown  that  a  very  short  distance 
will  usually  be  sufficient  to  avoid  a  boulder.  The  hole  is 
started  through  the  drier  top  soft  ore  or  nodules  on  the 
surface,  a  little  water  is  poured  in,  the  bit  lifted  and 
,  driven  down  by  the  combined  strength  of  two  men,  and 
then  turned  in  the  ore.  The  work  is  a  combination  of 
churning  and  boring.  Every  few  feet  the  tool  is  lifted, 
the  ore  adhering  to  the  bit  is  cleauetl  oft"  by  pressing  a 
stick  into  the  point  of  the  bit  and  then  revolving  the 
tool,  and  saved  for  analysis,  and  all  sludge  that  has  col- 
lected above  the  bit  is  scraped  off.  If  the  hole  is  sam- 
pled in  sections,  all  ore  taken  out  of  each  section  by  the 
bit  is  saved  to  make  a  full  sample;  but  if  the  hole  is 
sampled  as  a  whole,  the  ore  is  all  piled  upon  a  cloth  and 
afterward  mixed  and  quartered  down  with  the  ever- 
ready  machete  to  make  a  suitable  sample.  When  sam- 
pling was  in  sections  it  was  found  best  to  adopt  5-ft. 
lengths,  both  for  general  convenience  and  to  ease  the 
work  of  the  calculator  of  averages.  The  drilling 
is  hard  work  in  deep  or  difficult  holes,  or  where 
nodules  are  frequent — as  hard  as  any  lalwr  that 
a  man  can  comfortably  endure.  It  is  done  al 
most  entirely  by  Spaniards,  mostly  from  the 
Province  of  Galicia,  who  become  very  expert  and 
earn  good  pay.  It  is  all  task  work,  and  the  goinj; 
rate  of  contract  wages  varies  with  the  depth  of 
holes  as  well  as  with  the  character  of  country 
rock.  Each  pair  of  boring  men  is  accompanied 
by  a  water  carrier  and  a  sample  marker,  both 
paid  by  the  day  ;  the  sample  marker  acts  as  the 
representative  of  the  employer.  He  measures  the 
holes  and  sees  that  bottom  is  reached  before  the 
drilling  is  stopped.  The  deeper  the  work  the 
more  difficult  it  is,  and  there  is  on  the  one  hand 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  drillers  to  shirk,  and  on 
the  other  to  allow  themselves  extra  measure- 
ments. They  will  stop  in  ore  if  it  is  hard  drilling, 
marking  piedra,  or  "  rock."  on  their  last  sample, 
if  there  is  no  one  to  check  them.  Were  it  not 
for  the  peculiarity  of  this  ore  of  standing  without 
caving,  this  system  of  drilling  would  be  impossi- 
ble, and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  engineer  to 
follow  and  check  the  depth  of  holes  by  dropping  down  a 
measuring  rod,  or  by  inserting  a  bit  with  which  to  test 
the  material  at  the  bottom.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  check 
grades  of  properties  previously  drilled  by  inserting  bits 
in  the  old  holes  and  reaming  out  a  sample  from  the  sides 
of  the  hole.  If  the  original  hole  has  been  protected  at 
the  surf.ice  by  plugging  it  with  a  piece  of  sapling,  it  is 
very  unusual  to  find  the  hole  caved  or  destroyed. 


The  price  paid  the  borers  begins  with  from  1.5  to  2 
cents  per  foot  for  the  first  10  ft.  of  depth,  and  increases 
by  the  addition  of  a  like  sum  per  foot  for  each  succeed- 
ing 10  ft.  of  progress  following.  In  ordinary 
ground  each  borer  will  earn  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
day ;  in  other  words,  a  pair  of  borers  will  com- 
plete from  10  to  13  holes,  averaging  20  ft.  deep, 
per  day.  Sometimes,  when  work  is  unusually  dif- 
licult,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  get  special  re- 
sults on  check  work,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  by 
the  day  at  the  rate  previously  earned  on  con- 
tract, or  to  give  some  sort  of  bonus  for  depths. 
Working  with  one  of  these  drills,  two  men  in  my 
employ  drove  a  hole  SI  ft.  deep,  although  it  took 
them  two  long  days  to  complete  it.  This  hole  was 
<lrilled  at  a  spot  where  I  thought  that  the  ore 
was  thicker  than  the  original  testing,  or  my  own 
lirst  check,  had  shown  it.  The  original  record  was 
-1  ft.  and  was  marked  "  rock  bottom  "  ;  my  own 
check  was  20  ft.  and  was  likewise  marked  "  rock." 
But  the  third  attempt  went  down  four  times  as 
far  before  it  really  bit  the  -serpentine,  though  lo- 
cated less  than  10  ft.  from  either  of  the  others. 
lOvidently  both  former  holes  had  cut  into  an  ore 
houlder  that  the  men  thought  was  bottom,  or 
that  they  did  not  desire  to  penetrate.  In  the  third 
effort  to  reach  bottom  10  ft.  of  hard  ore  was  cut 
by  the  use  of  a  chisel  bit  between  the  20-ft.  and 
30-ft.  levels.  A  fact  that  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
me.  in  connection  with  this  hole,  was  that  the  bottom  sec- 
tion, from  75  to  SI  ft.,  showed  ore  as  high  in  grade  as  that 
in  any  other  part  of  the  boring  and  slightly  above  the 
average.  The  borers  acquire  great  facility,  and  work 
rajiidly  and  hard.  If  the  ground  is  easy  of  entry  they 
couqilete  the  holes  quickly,  and  race  each  other  from  one 
location  to  the  next  in  order  to  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible. They  regard  themselves  as  of  a  tyi)e  of  laborers 
higher  than  the  average,  and  feel  pride  in  their  occupa- 
tion. 

lu  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  explore  such  an  area 
except  at  great  expense  and  in  a  long  time.  No  system 
of  tuimels,  pits  or  other  openings  is  so  well  suited  to  this 
work.  It  Is  well  enough  to  sink  pits  occasionally,  to 
check  by  actual  observation  certain  facts  that  seem  pat- 
ent from  the  drilling,  or  to  answer  questions  that  may 
arise.  In  this  manner  of  drilling  there  have  been  bored 
on  that  part  of  the  Moa  area  explored  by  my  men  more 


Fig 


-A  Trail  Over  Ore  Soil  in  Pine  Woods  at  Moa. 


than  50.000  ft.  of  openings  in  ore,  counting  the  work  of 
original  explorers  and  my  own  check  work. 

Regularity  of  the  Ore  Cheapens  Mining 

By  this  rapid  and  inexpensive  method  of  boring  the 
ore  blanket  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  in  advance 
of  any  actu.il  mine  operation  the  ))recise  quality  of  prod- 
uct to  be  expected  from  any  gi\en  area,  and  thus  to  r^u- 
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late  grades  won  or  to  produce  any  quality  within  the 
chemical  limits  of  the  ore  hody.  And  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  ascertain  in  advance  the  general  topography  of 
the  underlying  rock,  and  thus  to  bring  mining  work  for 
years  to  come  under  an  assured  and  definite  plan  and 
system.  All  this,  of  course,  means  a  greatly  reduced  cost 
•of  mining. 

To  those  accustomed  to  vein  mines  or  to  the  great 
replacement  deposits  of  the  Mesaba  iron  range,  borings 
varying  from  100  to  300  m.  apart  may  seem  utterly  in- 
adequate to  prove  grades  and  tonnages.  But  a  consid- 
eration of  the  origin  of  these  fields  and  of  their  neces- 
sarily quite  homogeneous  character  answers  this  objec- 
tion in  part.  The  answer  is  made  definite  and  conclusive 
and  the  customary  method  proved  safe  by  results  secured 
in  actual  practice.  In  early  examinations  of  the  Mayari 
field  original  borings  were  spaced  every  100  ft.,  but  as 
the  work  proceeded  the  ore  was  found  to  be  so  regular 
in  analysis,  texture  and  thickness  that  holes  were  gradu- 
ally spaced  at  intervals  up  to  and  even  exceeding  1000  ft. 
There  was  some  variation  in  the  essentials,  but  the  aver- 
ages proved  so  closely  as  to  be  accepted  as  perfectly  com- 
petent evidence.  The  results  reached  by  these  more 
widely  separated  borings  have  been  since  abundantly 
pro\ed  and  confirmed  by  intermediate  holes  spaced  as 
close  as  50  ft  from  each  other,  while  in  actual  mine  oper- 
ation over  the  same  ground  shipments  also  check  these 
distant  original  holes.  My  own  intermediate  lines,  run 
between  co-ordinates,  were  a  further  proof.  Engineers 
and  others  accustomed  to  narrow  veins  and  compara- 
tively small  tonnages  may  be  startled  at  such  figures  as 
this  work  presents,  secured,  as  these  have  been,  on  data 
that  may  seem  absurdly  insufficient,  but  study  and  ex- 
amination will  convince  them  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  assumptions  made. 

One  interesting  peculiaritj-  of  this  ore  is  that  often 
its  appearance  is  no  guide  to  its  analysis.  Naturally  one 
might  expect  the  deep  reddish  soft  ore  to  be  of  better 
grade  than  the  coarser  yellowish  ore  containing  grains 
of  quartz,  &c.  But  this  lighter  yellowish  ore,  when  dried 
at  212  degrees,  is  as  high  in  iron  as  the  heavier  red 
colored  ore,  and  Its  discovery  in  a  hole  is  little  or  no 
guide  to  the  probable  depth  of  that  hole,  although  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  class  of  ore  is  found  more  frequently  near 
the  base  of  the  beds  than  in  the  higher  levels. 
Anzilytical  Work  in  the  Field 
It  is  very  important,  for  this  and  many  other  rea- 
sons, that  any  serious  attempt  at  the  examination  of 
these  ore  fields  be  assisted  by  a  chemist  in  the  field. 
About  2500  samples  were  analyzed  during  the  course  of 
my  work  on  this  examination,  most  of  them  in  a  field 
laboratory.  It  was  Impossible  to  maintain  an  equipment 
in  the  hills  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  chromium, 
nickel,  phosphorus  and  the  like,  but  all  iron  assays  were 
made  there,  and  were  kept  as  close  to  the  daily  returns 
from  the  drillers  as  was  practicable.  With  the  crude 
equipment  at  hand  one  chemist,  assisted  by  two  Spanish 
grinders  from  the  district,  assayed  as  many  as  50  sam- 
ples in  a  day.  Our  laboratory  was  housed  in  a  palm 
thatched  hut,  one  side  open  to  the  breezes,  with  its  foot 
thick  roof  inhabited  by  snakes,  scorpions  and  rats,  and 
with  myriads  of  flies,  fleas  and  gnats  swarming  about  us 
as  we  carried  on  our  calculations  or  weighed  out  our 
samples.  The  northeast  trade  winds  that  come  into  such 
a  laboratory  after  sweeping  over  thousands  of  miles  of 
sea  are  freighted  with  dampness,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  slight  delay  in  weighing  a  dried  sample  caused  it  to 
absorb  moisture  so  rapidly  as  to  affect  the  results.  So 
careful  were  my  selected  native  assistants  in  their  work 
of  marking  samples,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  grinding 
shed,  that  of  all  the  samples  brought  in  for  analysis  less 
than  half  a  dozen  were  unmarked  or  misplaced. 

This  limonitic  ore  carries  an  excessive  aomunt  of 
hygroscopic  moisture  and  is  light  in  weight,  varying  be- 
tween 18  and  21  cu.  ft.  to  the  ton.  At  an  average  of  20 
cu.  ft.,  which  has  been  assumed  as  a  safe  unit  for  com- 
putation by  all  explorers  in  that  field,  the  ore  will  weigh 
5382  tons  per  hectare-foot.  When  the  area  runs  into  thou- 
sands of  hectares  and  the  average  depth  to  more  than  IS 
ft.,  it  Disty  be  seen  readily  that  the  estimated  tonnage  will 
give  an  enormous  aggregate. 


Chromium-Nickel  Content 

The  presence  of  nickel  and  chromium  has  been  noted. 
The  former  is  found  in  quantities  increasing  to\Mad  the 
floor  of  the  deposits.  In  the  analyses  of  several  hundred 
samples  for  this  element  the  highest  percentage  found 
was  1.28  and  the  lowest  0.44,  with  an  average  not  far 
from  0.80.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  economic  importance 
of  an  iron  ore  averaging  43  per  cent,  of  iron  and  carry- 
ing 0.80  per  cent,  of  nickel.  Several  hundred  tests  for 
chromium  showed  an  average  of  1.75  per  cent,  a  serious 
matter  if  it  were  not  that  a  simple  metallurgical  process 
will  eliminate  this  element  at  one  stage  of  the  reducing 
operation.  These  ores  are  of  Bessemer  grade,  slightly 
lower  in  silica  than  the  average  Mesaba  and  not  higher 
in  kaolin  than  some  Mesaba  ores.  Phosphorus  exists  in 
very  slight  proportion.  Sulphur  is  negligible.  At  Felton, 
on  Nipe  Bay,  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Company  oper- 
ates a  large  works  for  the  beneficiation  of  this  ore  by 
drying  it  in  cylindrical,  rotating,  horizontal  kilns  heated 
te  a  high  degree,  which  reduces  by  33  per  cent,  the  weight 
of  raw  ore  charged.  Against  this  cost  of  nodulization, 
which  may  be  given  at  about  $1.25  per  ton  of  product 
of  the  kilns,  are  to  be  placed  the  saving  in  freights  and 
diitj',  and  the  advantage  to  the  furnaceman  of  receiving 
a  partly  prepared  material  for  treatment. 

Mining  and  Transportation  Costs 

With  no  o\erburdeu  to  be  removed,  the  deposit  situ- 
ated close  to  the  sea,  with  stream  valleys  cutting  through 
the  ore  beds  and  running  directly  to  deep  water,  and 
with  an  average  thickness  suitable  for  about  one  shovel 
cut,  these  ores  should  be  mined  at  low  cost  by  ordinary 
sleam  shovel.  The  steam  shovel  is  referred  to  here  as 
though  its  advantage  for  this  work  were  unquestionable, 
but  this  is  not  so  certain,  since  some  other  type  of  ma- 
chine excavator  may  be  better.  The  drag  line  excavator 
has  been  tried  and  has  advantages,  especially  if  the  de- 
posit or  ore  is  comparatively  thin  and  the  floor-  quite 
rough.  Also,  its  radius  of  action  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  a  steam  shovel,  which  must  be  moved  frequently. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two 
machines  if  the  shovel  can  get  one  or  two  full  cuts  In 
clean  ore,  but  such  opportunities  are  comparatively  rare. 
One  block  of  75,000,000  tons,  assaying  several  percentages 
better  than  the  average  of  the  district  and  of  a  thickness 
of  about  70  ft.,  can  be  connected  with  deep  water  by  a 
railway  4000  m.  long,  without  excessive  gradients.  Ore 
so  situated  can  be  delivered  on  board  ship  at  an  actual 
operating  cost  not  to  exceed  20  cents  per  ton.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  mining  and  rail  transport  to  the  sea  for  the 
entire  tonnage  in  sight  should  be  but  little  more  than 
this  amount. 

Iron  ore  is  transported  from  Cuba  to  American  At- 
lantic ports  at  85  cents  per  ton.  It  is  carried  in  British 
and  Norwegian  tramp  steel  ships  of  from  3500  to  6000 
tons  cargo  capacity,  usually  equipped  with  two  cargo 
hatches  forward  and  two  aft.  These  vessels  do  not  com- 
pare with  the  great  lake  freighters  of  from  10,000  to 
13,000  tons  capacity  and  with  from  20  tj  33  hatches. 
To  be  sure,  a  lake  ore  carrier  would  not  live  in  the 
weather  to  which  these  boats  are  subjected,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  reasonably  large  staunch  carriers  can  be 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  rai)id  loading  and  unloading 
at  each  end  of  the  route.  With  a  ship  of  this  character 
in  this  trade,  more  money  could  be  made  at  70  cents  per 
ton  than  the  lake  boats  rnake  at  85  cents  per  ton.  Add- 
ing duties  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  import  rate,  in- 
cidentals, administration  expense,  nodulizing  and  all 
other  charges,  a  nodulized  54  per  cent.  Bessemer  ore  can 
be  delivered  from  these  mines  at  American  Atlantic 
ports  at  a  cost  of  about  5  cents  per  unit  of  iron,  and  at 
Pittsburgh  at  a  cost  of  8  cents  per  unit  of  iron,  the 
additional  3  cents  being  due  to  the  freight  from  the  sea- 
board to  Pittsburgh.  The  raw  ore  can  be  delivered  at 
the  same  points  at  3.5  and  7.2  cents,  respectively.  Of 
course  Lake  Superior  ores  have  a  counter  and  equivalent 
advantage  at  Pittsburgh. 

Various  important  steelmaking  concerns  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Moa  region.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  a  number  of  men  in  that  field ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
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are  also  well  represented  by  their  subsidiary  companies, 
the  Spanish-American  Iron  Company  and  Jiiragua  Iron 
Company ;  and  other  Eastern  and  Western  interests  are 
Identified  with  the  field.  No  mining  has  been  started 
as  yet  at  Moa,  but  it  Is  probable  that  operations  will  not 
long  be  delayed. 

♦  ■  » 

The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association 

A  Paper  on  Pyrometers  by  Richard  P.  Brown 
The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  April  5.  President 
Thomas  Devlin  occupied  the  chair.  The  Wetherill  Fin- 
ished Castings  Company,  Erie  avenue  and  Richmond 
street,  manufacturer  of  special  alloy  castings,  was  elected 
to  membership,  and  an  application  for  membership  was 
received  from  Crocker  Brothers,  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia,  represented  by  C.  H.  Xewcomb.  Appro- 
priate resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  death  of  Morti- 
mer H.  Bickley,  president.  Penn  Steel  Castings  &  Machine 
Company,  Chester.  Pa.  A  committee  consisting  of  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  chairman :  August  A.  Miller  and  James  S. 
Stirling  was  named  by  the  president  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  for  a  special  car  for  the  delegation 
attending  the  foundrymen's  conventions  in  Pittsburgh, 
May  23  to  20.  Henry  M.  Lane,  editor  of  Castings.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  urged  the  members  to  attend  the  conventions, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  most  instructive,  both  from  the 
number  and  scope  of  the  papers  presented  as  well  as  the 
exhibition  of  foundry  appliances,  the  plans  for  which 
are  on  a  most  elaborate  scale. 

The  paper  for  the  evening's  consideration  was  on 
"  The  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures  in  Modern 
Foundry  Practice,"  by  Richard  P.  Brown,  Brown  Instru- 
ment Company,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Brown  discussed  the 
great  importance  which  knowledge  of  temperature  plays 
in  the  annealing  furnaces  of  malleable  iron  foundries 
and  steel  casting  plants.  He  described  various  devices 
used  for  measuring  furnace  temperatures,  such  as  the 
Siemens  water  pyrometer,  the  platinum  or  quick-acting 
pyrometer,  the  thermo-electric  or  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer, 
the  Mesure  &  Noel  optical  pyrometer,  the  Wanner  py- 
rometer and  the  new  Brown  radiation  pyrometer,  made 
by  his  own  company,  which  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  The  Iron  Age  of  December  1.  1910.  He  stated  that 
he  believes  the  time  is  coming  when  the  operations  of 
all  cupolas  at  foundries  will  be  controlled  largely  as  to 
temperature.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  some  con- 
cerns to  regulate  the  cupola  temperature  at  the  melting 
zone  by  Thermo-couples  installed  through  the  wall,  the 
inside  of  the  couple  being  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  so  as 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  material  to  be  melted.  Several 
works  are  now  conducting  experiments  along  this  line 
which  bid  fair  to  furnish  data  for  controlling  cupola 
temperatures. 

In  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the  recording  instru- 
ment as  an  adjunct  to  a  pyrometer,  Mr.  Brown  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  large  steel  works  at  Reading  had  received 
an  order  from  an  automobile  manufacturer  for  a  quan- 
tity of  steel  which  was  to  be  annealed  at  a  specified 
temperature;  when  the  steel  was  delivered  to  the  cus- 
tomer It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  accept  it,  claiming  that  it  was  not  annealed  at 
the  temperature  specified.  The  steel  manufacturers  had 
fortunately  kept  the  pyrometer  records  and  producetl 
these  to  prove  that  they  had  carried  the  desired  tem- 
perature. To  use  the  words  of  the  metallurgist  at  the 
plant,  "  these  records  saved  us  thousands  of  dollars." 
Frequently,  when  ovens  are  fired  with  coal,  the  fires  ai-e 
choked  by  the  fireman,  and  a  bad  drop  in  temperature 
occurs.  At  a  Western  malleable  plant,  at  which  record- 
ing pyrometers  are  used,  the  superintendent  noticed 
such  a  drop  and  called  the  fireman's  attention  to  the 
record  of  the  pyrometer.  He  instructed  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future  when  firing  up,  and  there  was  no 
more  trouble  from  that  score  on  future  records.  At 
some  up-to-date  plants  the  record  chart  of  a  perfect 
anneal  is  placed  on  the  wall  beside  the  pyrometer,  and 
the  fireman  can  see  what  temperature  was  carried  at 
each  hour  of  the  previous  anneal  and  duiilicate  it.     This 


does  away  with  all  guesswork.  The  fireman  knows 
exactly  what  heat  he  is  carrying  and  the  recording  instru- 
ment shows  the  manager  in  the  main  office  whether  the 
fireman  was  on  the  job  and  carried  out  his  orders  all 
night. 

In  referring  to  the  Riemen's  water,  quick-acting  plat- 
inum, thermo-electric  and  radiation  instruments,  prac- 
tical demonstrations  were  made  by  Mr.  Brown  in  con- 
nection with  an  electric  furnace  and  indicating  and  re- 
cording instruments.  He  was  given  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  paper,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned 
and  luncheon  in  the  club  dining  room  followed. 


The  Wyoming  Automatic  Eliminator 

A  combination  steam  separator  and  trap,  which  Is 
known  as  the  Wyoming  automatic  eliminator.  Is  being 
manufactured  by  W.  H.  Nicholson  &  Co..  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  This  device  is  made  in  two  styles  for  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  pipe  lines,  the  former  being  the  type  illus- 
trated, and  not  only  separates  the  moisture  and  the  con- 
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The   Wyoming   Automatic   Eliminator    for   Separating   Moisture 
from  Steam  Made  by  W.  H.  Nicliolson  &  Co.,  WilliesBarre,  Pa. 

densation  from  the  steam  but  automatically  discharges 
them  as  well.  One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is  the 
ise  of  a  large  size  discharge  valve  which  makes  it  almoBt 
impossible  to  flood  the  separator.  The  valve  is  operated 
by  a  steam  piston  and  the  mechanism  is  of  the  instan- 
taneous opening  and  closing  type,  thus  avoiding  all  \vlre 
drawing  through  the  discharge  valve.  It  is  either  en- 
tirely opened  or  closed  at  all  times  and  is  always  covered 
by  at  least  2  in.  of  water,  thus  providing  a  water  seal  and 
preventing  leakage  of  steam. 

In  the  horizontal  type  of  eliminator,  the  upper  section 
or  separating  chamber  is  composed  of  a  series  of  serrated 
baffle  plates  which  divert  the  flow  of  steam.  In  this  way 
all  the  water  of  condensation  and  the  moisture  in  the 
steam  collect  upon  these  plates  and  drop  to  the  chamber 
below  where  they  are  automatically  discharged  through 
the  discharge  valve.  A  shut-oEf  valve  is  located  between 
the  upper  section  and  the  steam  trap  in  the  lower  portion. 
When  this  valve  is  closed  the  main  steam  line  is  shut  off 
from  the  eliminator,  an  arrangement  which  affords  a 
very  convenient  way  to  clean  out  the  dirt  and  the  sedi- 
ment which  collects  in  the  trap.  These  eliminators  are 
made  in  all  sizes  from  2t^  to  16  in.  and  will  operate  at 
any  pressure  from  5  to  l.'iO  lli. 
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The  De  Laval  Turbine  Reducing  Gear 

A  New  Speed  Reducing  Connection  for  Turbo- 
Generator  Sets 


For  some  time  exijerimeutal  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  tbe  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  165  Broad- 
way, Xew  York  City,  at  its  works  in  Sweden  and  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  to  ilevelop  a  helical  reduction  gear  that  could 
be  used  to  reconcile  the  high  speed  of  the  turbine  with 
the  much  slower  one  of  the  electric  generator.  The  re- 
sult of  this  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  view  of 
a  500-kw.  geared  turbogenerator  set,  and  in  Fig.  2,  which 
Illustrates  the  reducing  gear  and  the  pinion  used. 

Quite  recentl\    tbe  uuit  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.   which 


from  the  base  plate  by  two  pedestals,  one  on  each  side 
and  is  bolted  down  on  one  end  only,  which  leaves  it  free 
to  expand  and  contract  in  an  axial  direction  between 
steel  guide  bars  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  bed  plate 
pedestals.  As  a  thrust  bearing  also  determines  the  longi- 
tudinal position  of  the  shaft,  the  results  of  axial  expan- 
sion are  largely  compensated  for. 

The  generator  supplied  with  this  set  is  of  the  stand- 
ard Crocker-Wheeler  type,  and  occupies  a  floor  space  of 
7  ft.  9  in.  by  7  ft.  S%  in-  The  field  frame  is  68%  in.  in 
diameter  and  has  eight  main  and  eight  auxiliary  or  com- 
mutatiiig  poles,  the  latter  being  connected  in  series  with 
the  armature  circuit  and  so  proportioned  as  to  eliminate 
sparking  through  all  ranges  of  load  within  the  capacity 
of  the  turbine. 

The  pinion  and  the  gear  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  2 


Fig.  1.- 


-A  500-Kw.  Turbo-Generator  Set  Equipped  with  a  Single  Reducing  Gear  Built  by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company, 

New  Tork  City. 


consists  of  a  multi-stage  turbine  driving  a  standard  speed 
direct  current  Crocker-Wheeler  generator  through  a  pin- 
ion and  single  gear  was  completed  at  the  company's 
Trenton  plant.  The  speed  of  the  turbine  is  3600  rev.  per 
min.  and  that  of  the  generator  shaft  500  rev.  per  min., 
the  ratio  of  the  speed  reduction  being  approximately 
7  to  1.     A  good  idea  of  the  compact  nature  of  the  con- 


Fig.  2. — The  Reducing  Gear  and  the  Pinion  Used. 

stniction  of  the  turbine,  the  maximum  capacity  of  which 
is  1200  hp.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  engraving,  the  total 
amount  of  floor  space  required  being  approximately 
9  X  25  ft.  The  main  casing  of  the  turbine  is  made  of 
cast  iron  and  is  approximately  cylindrical  in  shape.  It  Is 
split  horizontally,  so  that  the  upper  half  can  be  lifted 
to  give  access  to  the  revolving  and  the  stationary  mem- 
bers of  the  turbine.  This  casing  is  supported  at  the  same 
•evel  as  tbe  center  of  the  shaft,  42  in.  above  the  floor, 


are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  unit.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  are  of  the  double  helical  or  herring- 
bone type  and  differ  from  the  standard  gear  supplied  with 
the  De  Laval  turbines  but  in  the  size  of  the  gear  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  single  gear  is  used  for  the  largest 
sizes  of  turbine.  The  diameter  of  the  gear  is  48  In.  The 
pinion  is  cut  from  a  solid  steel  bar  and  is  mounted  in 
plain  babbitted  bearings  supported  in  a  rigid  cast  iron 
frame  that  also  supports  the  bearings  for  the  gear.  The 
pinion  bearings  are  lubricated  by  sight  feed  oilers,  and 
the  excess  lubricant  flows  to  the  wells  of  the  gear  bear- 
ings which  have  ring  oilers.  The  large  gear  consists  of 
a  solid  cast  iron  center  upon  which  two  thick  steel  rings 
are  shrunk.  '  The  gear  hub  is  mounted  on  a  stiff  shaft 
which  carries  one-half  of  a  flexible  coupling  for  connec- 
tion to  the  driven  machine,  while  a  coupling  of  the  same 
type  is  mounted  on  the  pinion  shaft  for  coupling  to  the 
turbine  shaft,  the  distance  between  the  couplings  being 
<)  ft.  SVi  in.  The  lubrication  of  the  gear  and  the  pinion 
teeth  is  accomplished  liy  jets  of  oil  which  are  forced  out 
under  a  pressure  of  10  lb.  per  square  inch  through  a 
-series  of  pipes  and  nozzles  at  the  line  of  contact  on  the 
iiitering  side.  The  supply  pipe  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  running 
across  the  gear  case  below  the  center  line.  After  this 
nil  has  been  used  it  passes  away  through  the  pipes  com- 
ing from  beneath  the  gear  case  to  an  oil  strainer  located 
in  the  base  of  the  turbine,  then  through  a  cooling  and 
settling  chamber  and  finally  to  the  oil  well  from  which  it 
is  again  pumped  through  the  piping.  The  circulation  of 
oil  is  maintained  by  an  oil  pump  in  the  base  of  the  tur- 
bine, and  this  pump  is  driven  from  the  governor  shaft  of 
the  turbine  and  supplies  oil  to  the  gears  and  to  the  bear- 
ings. 

In  the  test  made  of  this  unit  before  shipment,  the 
operation  was  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  vibration 
and  noise.  The  quiet  running  is  attributed  to  several 
causes,  the  principal  ones  being  the  accurate  cutting  of 
the  gears  on  a  specially  designed  machine  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  lubricant. 
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Advanced    Processes    and    Syndicates    Lead    to    Overproduction 


The  most  interesting  question  now  agitating  the  Ger- 
man iron  and  coal  trades  is  whether  the  two  great  organi- 
zations controlling  them— the  Steel  Works  Union  and  the 
Coal  Syndicate — will  be  renewed  uiwn  the  expiration  of 
their  present  contracts.  The  former  terminates  at  the 
middle  of  1912,  the  latter  in  1015.  Negotiations  looking 
toward  the  prolongation  of  the  former  will  be  taken  up 
in  earnest  in  the  coming  autumn,  while  committees  are 
already  doing  preliminary  work  to  prepare  the  ground. 
The  Franlcfuitcr  Zeituug  has  recently  devoted  a  series 
of  articles — evidently  from  the  pen  of  an  expert  who 
traveled  over  much  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts  studying 
the  situation— to  reviewing  all  the  conditions  bearing  on 
the  prospects  of  the  two  organizations.  In  the  course  of 
these  articles  some  extremely  interesting  paragraphs  are 
given  to  general  developments  in  the  iron  industry  with- 
in the  past  few  years  and  to  the  organization  problem. 
A  condensed  translation  of  some  of  this  matter  is  fur- 
nished by  our  Berlin  correspondent  as  follows : 

Reducing  Costs  of  Production 

All  observers  are  full  of  praise  for  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  German  iron  industry  within  a  few 
years  toward  reducing  cost  of  production.  This  has  only 
been  possible  through  the  help  of  a  well-trained  staff  of 
engineers,  such  as  our  technical  universities  turn  out, 
and  through  the  most  intense  detail  work  at  every  stage 
of  production.  The  utilization  of  furnace  slag,  formerly 
a  dead  loss  to  the  works,  but  now  a  rich  source  of  profit, 
and  the  utiliv^ttiou  of  the  gas  that  formerly  escaped  Into 
the  air  from  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  are  the  best  known 
achievements  in  the  direction  of  reducing  production 
costs.  What  the  saving  of  the  blast  furnace  gases  alone 
means — the  power  from  which  now  penetrates  to  the  re- 
n-ctest  corner  of  the  works — is  shown  by  the  case  of  a 
medium-sized  establishment  in  the  Siegen  region,  which 
in  this  way  alone  saves  1S0,000  tons  of  coal,  equal  to  half 
of  its  dividends.  If  all  the  iron  works  were  built  to  save 
the  gases,  the  annual  saving  in  coal  would  reach  2,000,- 
COO  tors.  Supplying  furnace  gas  to  adjacent  cities  and 
towns  direct  from  the  iron  works  is  as  yet  only  in  its 
beginning;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  how  much 
this  will  mean  for  them. 

Fusions  and  amalgamations  of  works,  rendering  pos- 
sible a  better  division  of  labor  and  a  better  specializa- 
tion in  production,  have  also  tended  in  the  direction  of 
lowering  costs.  The  result  is  that  the  West  German 
iron  industry  to-day  is  really  placed  on  a  new  price  basis, 
as  compared  with  even  a  few  years  ago.  A  different 
standard  can  be  applied  to  them  to-day;  prices  that 
would  have  formerly  been  regarded  as  miserably  low  are 
now  accepted  as  yielding  an  actual  profit,  thanks  to  the 
1  eduction  in  production  costs. 

Some  Disadvantages  of  This  Progress 

But  this  development  has  also  its  disadvantages.  The 
application  of  furnace  gas,  which  is  making  the  furnace's 
chief  function  that  of  a  power  generator,  and  relegating 
pig  iron  to  a  secondary  position,  as  a  mere  by-product  of 
this  power  generation,  prevented  the  works  from  curtail- 
ing their  production  as  the  market  situation  required  in 
years  of  depression,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  reducting  production  correspond- 
ingly in  all  other  departments.  It  is  precisely  the  fear 
of  such  an  overproduction  of  pig  iron  that  causes  the 
English  to  shrink  from  an  extended  use  of  the  big  gas 
motors. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  production 
has  also  been  repeated  in  a  general  way  with  the  great 
mixed  works,  developed  under  the  pressure  of  technical 
progress.  In  other  words,  such  establishments  must  keep 
in  operation  in  order  to  secure  low  costs  of  production. 
Any  restriction  in  operations  means  a  heavy  increase  in 
those  costs,  since  general   expenditures — salaries  of   of- 


ficials, wages  of  labor,  coal,  interest,  &e. — run  on  undimin- 
ished. Hence  an  order  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
production  is  much  better  for  such  an  establishment  than 
no  order  at  all,  since  it  will  at  least  help  to  bear  the  gen- 
eral expenses.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  leads  in- 
evitably to  a  further  expansion  of  plants,  for  it  is  a 
simple  problem  in  arithmetic  that  100,000  tons  can  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  by  the  ton  than  10,000.  That  is  the 
natural  logic  of  the  situation. 

Effect  of  the  Kartels  or  Syndicates 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  natural  logic  has  been 
overworked  to  an  unnatural  degree  under  the  domination 
of  the  kartels.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  that  this  fact 
is  now  recognized  even  in  quarters  in  the  iron  trade 
which  not  long  ago  would  have  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  such  an  admission.  ...  It  begins  to  be  felt 
that  there  has  been  too  much  worshiping  of  big  figures, 
that  many  of  the  well-reasoned  fusions  really  subserved 
only  personal  or  speculative  interests,  and  that  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  blessing  for  the  iron  trade  when 
the  big  banks  put  huge  amounts  of  capital  for  new  estab- 
lishments and  enlargements  into  it,  and  then  organized 
price-fixing  syndicates  in  order  to  guarantee  profits. 
Every  kartel.  even  an  association  formed  for  the  brief 
space  of  several  years,  carries  in  itself  the  germ  for  a 
heavy  extension  of  plants.  This  fact  is  now  recognized — 
now  that  it  is  too  late.  For  we  are  actually  already  on 
the  way  that  leads  to  disaster,  the  way  to  a  heavy  over- 
production. 

The  clamor  of  the  works  for  new  orders  is  really  due 
not  merely  to  their  need  of  full  employment  with  a  view 
to  keeping  down  production  costs,  but  to  another  special 
cause,  namely,  the  wish  to  obtain,  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  Steel  Works  Union,  high  allotment  figures.  It  is 
hoped  to  get  these  by  pointing  to  the  magnificent  figures 
of  shipments  actually  already  made.  In  other  words, 
the  fight  for  allotments  is  already  raging,  and  the  current 
heavy  sales  are  only  a  maneuver  in  this  fight. 

Hand  in  hand  with  it  goes  another  process — the  en- 
largement and  extension  of  the  works.  We  are  referring 
here  not  merely  to  the  two  great  new  establishments — the 
new  works  of  the  Gelsenkirchen  Company  at  Esch  (in 
Luxemburg),  and  the  new  works  of  Thyssen  at  Hagen- 
dingen  (in  Lorraine)— but  also  to  the  numerous  smaller 
additions  which  are  being  erected  everywhere  at  the  older 
works ;  and  we  are  referring  to  expansion  in  the  means  of 
production,  to  the  rounding  out  of  the  works  for  making  I 
higher  classes  of  products,  and  so  on.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  iron  works  are  again  in  a  high 
degree  their  own  customers ;  they  are  creating  work  for 
themselves  by  means  of  their  own  new  plants  that  they 
are  erecting ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  home  production 
still  seems  to  keep  somewhat  normal. 

Great  Overproduction  in  Sight 

There  can  be  just  as  little  doubt  that  when  the  Union 
comes  to  be  renewed  in  about  a  year — these  new  works 
and  additions  having  meanwhile  been  finished  and  be- 
come producers  instead  of  consumers — then  the  German 
iron  and  steel  mills  will  have  a  producing  capacity  that 
will  far  exceed  their  ability  to  sell  their  products.  Then 
we  shall  have  an  overproduction  that  can  only  be  grad- 
ually overcome  by  the  growth  of  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  natural  tendency  of  consumption  to  increase, 
and  notwithstanding  the  outlet  opened  to  us  in  the  for- 
eign market,  which,  of  course,  is  capable  of  further  devel- 
opment. This  was  precisely  the  case  at  the  previous 
renew-al  of  the  ITniou  in  1907,  when  the  allotments  in  bars 
were  suddenly  increased :  now  the  same  iirocess  will  have 
to  be  repeated  on  an  enlarged  scale.  | 

This  fight  for  quotas  will  be  the  first  thing  that  will       i 
prove   an    obstacle    to    the   prolongation    of   the    Union. 
From   the  preliminary   preparations  of  the  works  it  Is 
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evident  that  this  tiglit  lor  allotments  will  be  cai-ried 
on  with  all  possible  tenacity  and  energj-.  The  fight  in 
11107  foreshadowed  what  is  coming.  There  are  estab- 
lishments to-day  which,  although  running  at  their  utmost 
•capacity,  can  hardly  produce  up  to  their  allotments ;  but 
ttere  are  othere  that  have  blown  out  some  of  their  fur- 
naces and  are  stopping  their  rolls  one  day  iu  the  week 
for  the  reason  that  their  allotments  do  not  ijermit  them 
to  run  more  than  about  three-fifths  of  their  productive 
capacity,  and  they  do  not  feel  able  to  i)ay  the  heavy  ton- 
nage penalties  for  exceeding  their  quotas.  Works  of  this 
latter  class  will  not  be  guilty  of  excessive  modesty  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Other  Problems  Than  Allotments 

But  there  are  other  problems.  For  example,  the  syn- 
dication of  the  B  products  (all  other  steel  products  than 
rails,  structural  shapes  and  semifinished  material),  es- 
pecially bars.  Will  the  works  be  able  to  find  a  form  for 
accomplishing  this,  after  having  hitherto  sought  in  vain 
for  one?  Or  is  the  Union  to  be  renewed  again  as  a 
torso?  Can  this  be  thought  of,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
-tbe  sales  of  the  B  products  already  exceed  those  of  the 
A  products,  and  that  this  excess  of  the  former  is  con- 
tinually growing  bigger?  .  .  .  Then  we  have  the  se- 
ricus  geographical  differences.  The  Silesian  mills  have 
got  themselves  into  a  difficult  position  through  their 
enlargements  of  plants,  despite  their  relatively  higher 
cost  of  producing  goods.  A  more  important  matter  is  the 
competition  between  the  Ehenish-Westphalian  and  the 
Luxemburg-Lorraine  works.  The  former  have  their  coal 
at  their  doors,  while  the  latter  have  iron  ore  equally 
nearby.  The  more  southerly  group  derives  relatively  a 
much  greater  advantage  from  the  application  of  power 
produced  from  furnace  gases,  since  they  thus  save  coal, 
which  is  dearer  there  by  reason  of  high  freights.  They 
•do  not  yet  undertake  the  higher  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen,  who  prefer  to 
stay  near  the  larger  towns ;  but  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
works  no  longer  feel  secure  even  of  this  advantage;  it  is 
probably  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  southwestern 
mills  will  also  take  to  turning  out  the  finer  classes  of 
products. 

The  writer  finally  takes  up  the  question.  How  much 
Interest  have  the  works  in  renewing  the  L'nion?  He  finds 
that.  Mhile  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
renewal,  many  mills  point  out  that  their  interest  in  that 
direction  has  grown  less  since  1907,  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing of  production  to  class  B  products,  in  which  allot- 
ments indeed  are  made,  but  the  works  are  left  to  sell 
their  product  at  their  own  prices,  and  to  hunt  for  their 
own  trade.  Nevertheless,  an  aggregate  of  5.000,000  tons 
of  class  A  products  is  still  fully  under  the  syndicate  ar- 
rangement of  the  Union.  The  Union  has  offered  great 
advantages  to  its  members  in  marketing  this  big  total,  as 
well  as  in  fixing  a  common  freight  basis.  Besides  this. 
the  Union  maintains  a  selling  agency  in  London,  and  in 
-one  or  more  other  markets,  and  these  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  if  the  renewal  is  not  effected.  But  the  most 
t)ractical  advantage  is  the  maintenance  of  prices ;  it  is 
•everywhere  admitted  that  prices  would  drop  20  to  30 
marks  a  ton  as  soon  as  the  Union  should  he  dissolved. 
In  other  words,  a  loss  of  something  like  .$60,000,000  a 
year  would  ensue  for  its  members. 


TUe  foundry  business  at  Franklin  Park,  Chicago.  111., 
"heretofore  carried  on  by  Forster,  Waterbury  &  Co.,  will 
hereafter  be  conducted  by  the  Franklin  Park  Foundry 
-Company,  which  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  malle- 
able and  gray  iron  castings  and  specialties,  such  as  steam. 
water  and  gas  pipe  fittings,  link  belt  chain,  carriage  and 
wagon  hardware,  miscellaneous  hardware,  &c.  The  main 
office  will  be  located  at  Herrs  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
the  factory  office  and  works  at  Franklin  Park,  Chicago. 
Inquiries  and  orders  may  be  addressed  to  either  office. 
James  P.  Walsh  is  president ;  J.  N.  Korhumel,  general 
manager:  J.  Twing  Brooks,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Forster  has  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  cor- 
poration of  Forster.  Waterbury  &  Co.  and.  having  re- 
signed his  position  as  treasurer  and  general  manager,  is 
no  longer  connected  with  the  concern  in  any  way. 


Canada's  Iron  and  Steel  Bounties 

The  Government  Discourages  Hopes  of  Renewals 

Toronto,  April  S,  1911. — In  his  budget  speech  April 
4  Mr.  Fielding,  the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  made 
some  reference  to  the  subject  of  bounties,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  sr>eech  was  concluded  aud  the  House  was  about 
to  go  into  supply  that,  in  reply  to  a  question,  he  stated 
categorically  that  "  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  renew  them."  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  on  iron  and  steel  produced  in  Canada  af- 
ter the  end  of  June  there  will  be  no  bounty  paid,  save  on 
such  as  is  manufactured  by  electrical  process  before  the 
close  of  1912. 

Mr.  Fielding's  statement  puts  an  end  to  uncertainty 
::nd  to  some  hopes  that  were  clung  to  up  to  the  moment 
it  was  made.  It  is  true,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  he  spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  terms 
that  were  scarcely  less  unmistakable.  The  bounties  on 
pig  iron,  puddled  bar  and  steel  ingots  ceased  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  the  bounty  on  wire  rods  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  next  June.  There  is  no  doubt  that  what  Mr. 
Fielding  said  last  spring  prepared  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  bounties, 
but  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that  they  also  expected 
compensation  in  the  form  of  protective  duties.  Several 
important  staples  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are 
either  on  the  free  list  or  are  dutiable  at  very  low  rates. 
Of  the  former  are  wire  rods,  barb  wire  and  Nos.  9  to  13 
galvanized  wire.  Of  the  latter  are  galvanized  or  other- 
wise coated  iron  or  steel  sheets  not  thicker  than  Xo.  14 
gauge,  &c. 

The  Injection  of  the  Reciprocity  Question 

After  the  terms  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the 
United  States  were  made  known,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  steel  interests  of  Canada  were  not  to  be  compen- 
sated for  loss  of  bounties  by  increase  of  tariff  protec- 
tion. That  led  to  the  belief  or  hope  that  the  Finance 
Minister  would  abandon  his  formerly  expressed  purpose 
of  discontinuing  the  bounty.  Of  late  it  has  consequently 
been  freely  conjectured  that  the  Government  would  this 
session  "introduce  legislation  providing  for  another  five- 
year  term  for  the  bounties.  Strong  but  unavailing  pres- 
sure was  brought  on  the  Finance  Minister  to  induce  him 
to  do  this.  Hence  Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  bounties,  and  they  will  have 
no  further  tariff  protection.  The  very  probable  effect 
will  be  the  passing  of  the  Canadian  wire  trade  largely  to 
United  States  manufacturers. 

Of  course,  if  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the 
United  States  becomes  law,  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
wire  rods  will  have  free  entrance  for  that  product  in  the 
market  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is  little  pros- 
liect  of  working  up  a  profitable  business  in  the  greatest 
steel  producing  country  in  the  world.  The  Montreal 
Star  says  that  the  tendeucy  will  now  be  for  Canadian 
steel  makers  to  restrict  their  output  to  products  which 
have  the  benefit  of  protective  duties.  Yet  Canada's  de- 
mand for  wire  is  of  great  present  magnitude,  and  is  rap- 
idly enlarging  with  the  influx  of  new  settlers  into  the 
prairie  country.  If  that  trade  is  left  largely  to  United 
States  makers  of  rods  and  finished  products  it  will  be 
worth  their  attention. 

One  Chance  Yet 
There  is  still  a  possibllitj'  that  the  bounties,  at  least 
on  some  articles,  will  be  revived.  In  his  budget  speech 
Mr.  Fielding  made  no  reference  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, nor  to  the  British  preference,  and  volunteered  no 
information  as  to  renewal  or  nonrenewal  of  bounties. 
If  Congress  and  Parliament  approve  the  agreement  it 
will  come  into  effect,  and  then  there  will  be  a  new  situa- 
tion calling  possibly  for  new  adjustments  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  Government  has  caused  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  establishing  of  the  agreement  would 
be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  preference  to  Britain. 
The  Canadian  market  being  thus  further  opened  to  com- 
petitors from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
Government  might  be  constrained  to  revert  to  the  bounty 
method  of  assisting  industry.  c.  a.  c.  j. 
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Scientific  Industrial  Operation* 

Some  of  the  Changes  It  Has  Wrought  in  Large 
Manufacturing  Organizations 


BY    TRACY    LYON,    PITTSBCBOH,    PA.t 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently,  In  the  public 
prints  and  otherwise,  of  scientific  management,  and  the 
railroad  companies  of  this  countrj-  have  been  particu- 
larly, and  more  or  less  unjustly,  criticised  for  the  lack 
of  it.  I  believe  that  the  public  at  large  has  rather  a 
vague  idea  as  to  what  this  "  scientiSc  "  management  or 
operation  consists  of  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and 
while  its  principles  have  been  very  thoroughly  defined 
by  various  eminent  authorities,  an  effort  to  indicate 
very  briefly  some  of  the  accomplishment  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  given  the 
matter  particular  study. 

There  is  a  new  schoolmaster  abroad,  or  perhaps  he 
might  better  be  called  a  doctor,  the  "  efficiency  engineer," 
who  stands  ready  to  apply  his  medicine  in  the  most  sci- 
entific, though  sometimes  unpractical,  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  successful  manufacturers  say  that  they 
do  not  want  college  men  in  their  service,  anl  disdain  any- 
thing that  smacks  of  being  scientific ;  much  as  a  "'  born  " 
salesman  might  smile  at  the  suggestion  of  the  study  of 
logic  and  psychology  as  an  aid  to  salesmanship,  even 
though  he  was  unconsciously  somewhat  of  an  adept  in 
their  laws  himself,  and  might  profit  greatly  if  he  knew 
more  about  them. 

What  Scientific  Maniigement  Means 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  scientific  manage- 
ment is  not  a  new  thing  in  itself,  although  its  applica- 
tion in  a  thorough  manner  has  been  thus  far  limited  to 
a  comparatively  small  field.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  can  be  applied  to  advantage  to 
any  business,  large  or  small,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  case  of  very  large  industries  many  years  may 
be  required  to  accomplish  the  task  without  an  undue 
upsetting  of  conditions. 

Scientific  methods  involve  a  casting  aside  of  precedent 
ar'd  established  usage,  the  determination  by  systematic 
observation  and  analysis  of  conditions  as  they  are,  not 
as  they  seem  to  be.  and  the  application  of  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  to  individual  tasks. 

It  is  natur.il  to  assume  that  when  a  man  has  worked 
at  one  task  for  years,  whether  on  a  machine  tool  or  at 
manual  labor  under  ordinary  competent  supervision,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  his  own  experience  and  trade  tra- 
ditions, he  would  have  reached  a  degree  of  skill  and 
speed  which  could  be  increased  by  expert  instruction  in 
only  a  small  degree.  But  this  is  not  so.  and  therein  lies 
the  keynote  of  scientific  management.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  man  can  be  taught  to  double  or  even 
quadruple  his  output,  with  no  greater  or  even  less  phys- 
ical exertion,  by  means  of  a  use  of  tools  and  a  distribu- 
tion of  effort  which  he  unaided  would  be  incapable  of 
evolving. 

What  the  labor  cost  of  an  individual  operation  should 
be  can  only  be  determined  by  analytical  time  studies,  in 
which  personal  equation  and  past  performances  are  dis- 
regarded and  every  move  is  considered.  The  simple  ap- 
plication of  a  graphic  ammeter  to  a  motor  driven  ma- 
chine tool  may  tell  a  surprising  story  of  repeated  delay 
and  undeveloped  capacity.  It  may  be  said  on  behalf  of 
employers  that  such  studies  are  sometimes  discouraged, 
to  say  the  least,  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

Knowledge  of  Work  Standards  and  of  Costs 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  most  men  It  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  recognize  a  reasonable  measure  of  their  effi- 
ciency.     And  to  develop  this  efliciency  to  its  highest  degree 


•  Read  before  the  Congress  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass., 
April  11,  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

t  .\ssistant  to  first  vice-president  of  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


there  must  exist  methods  of  compensation  which  will  offer 
a  comiiaratively  large  return  for  increased  individual 
effort ;  an  organization  which  will  effectively  plan  in  ad- 
vance to  bring  together  at  the  right  time  all  information, 
tools  and  material  required,  and  which  will  furnish  ade- 
quate instruction  and  supervision  and  a  carefully  con- 
Eideied  arrangement  of  appliances  and  machinery  which 
will  bring  about  an  economical  movement  of  the  work. 
A  very  essential  function  of  such  an  organization  is  to 
create  a  feeling  of  copartnership  between  employer  and 
workman,  and  an  understanding  tliat  the  employer  is  not 
trying  to  get  the  most  for  the  least  wage  but  is  willing  to 
paly  liberally  for  increased  output  and  efliciency. 

Many  manufacturers  do  not  know  what  the  real  and 
actual  cost  of  their  product  is,  particularly  if  it  is  diver- 
sified, because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  cost  accounting  and 
because  the  overhead  or  general  charges  are  uot  properly 
distributed,  to  their  own  detriment  as  well  as  to  that  of 
the  public.  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  solve,  but 
there  are  scientific  methods  of  accomplishing  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  railroads  would  purchase  many  articles  they 
now  manufacture  if  they  had  a  truer  knowledge  of  their 
shop  costs.  Railroad  shops  have  no  balance  sheets  to 
face  and  do  not  necessarily  go  out  of  business  if  they 
are  not  making  money. 

On  one  railroad,  with  whose  operations  I  was  famil- 
i.ar  some  years  ago.  allowances  were  established  for  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  equipment  i>er  ton  mile,  or  mile  run; 
for  the  cost  of  coal  used  by  locomotives  per  ton  mile, 
for  roundhouse  expenses  per  locomotive  handled,  for  ter- 
minal expenses  per  car  switched,  for  freight  house  ex- 
penses per  ton  of  freight  handled,  as  well  as  many  other 
expeuses.  These  allowances  were  based  upon  a  more  or 
less  scientific  study  of  what  the  cost  should  be,  and  each 
foreman  and  station  master  knew  every  day  whether  he 
was  ahead  or  behind  the  game.  In  the  same  way.  allow- 
ances for  expenses  of  all  kinds  may  be  established  in 
any  business,  using  as  a  basis  percentages  of  direct  or 
productive  labor,  of  cost  of  product,  of  sales,  a  certain 
amount  per  unit  produced  or  order  handled,  or  what- 
ever other  basis  may  be  devised  to  appeal  to  the  man 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  expense,  and  thus 
place  before  him  a  constant  record  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  allowances  are  exceeded. 

Such  records  and  comparisons  may  perhaps  be  shown 
most  clearly  if  plotted  as  curves.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  financial  and  operating  details  of  any 
large  and  complex  business  can  be  properly  appreciated 
and  studied  without  the  use  of  graphical  records.  By 
these  means  a  field  can  be  covered  and  comparisons 
made  which  would  be  impossible  with  the  use  of  figures 
alone. 

Department  Organization  Extended 

Rather  an  interesting  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  organization  of  several  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country.  These 
plants  have  a  highly  diversified  product  and  were  origi- 
nally laid  out  to  centralize  the  manufacture  of  many 
parts  in  highly  specialized  "  feeder  "  sections,  such  parts 
being  delivered  as  required  to  the  various  assembling 
departments.  As  these  plans  grew  in  size  it  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  bring  about  a  uniformly  prompt 
deliver?'  of  parts  by  the  feeder  sections,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  that  the  most  economical  results  could  be 
obtained  by  breaking  up  the  greater  number  of  these  sec- 
tions and  distributing  their  tools  among  the  assembling 
departments,  even  though  this  entailed  some  duplication 
of  equipment  and  an  abandonment  of  the  benefit  of  cen- 
tralized specialization.  This  step  toward  the  depart- 
mentalization of  very  large  shops  has  brought  out  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  in  broadening  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  heads  of  departments  and  in  holding  them 
accountable  for  results.  A  further  step  has  been  to  give 
finished  materials,  and  the  regulation  of  these  stocks  in  a 
system  of  interdepartmental  accounts,  making  each  de- 
partment pay  for  all  labor,  power,  heat,  light,  supplies 
and  materials  it  receives,  and  to  give  it  its  own  engi- 
neering staff.  This  industrial  development  is  parallel  to 
the  division  organization  of  some  railroads  and  to  the 
organization  of  the  great  department  stores. 
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Other  Features  of  Scientific  Methods 

Scentific  methods  involve  the  use  of  the  most  expert 
advice  obtainable,  as  to  the  selection  and  handling  of 
material,  the  choice  and  maintenance  of  tools,  the  pro- 
•cesses  of  manufacture  and  operation  and  the  elimination 
of  wastes.  The  possibilities  of  industrial  chemistry  are 
unlimited.  I  believe  that  many  manufacturers  fail  to 
«xpend  as  much  as  they  should  for  such  services  or  for 
flti  efficient  staff,  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  very 
large  returns  which  may  be  obtained  thereby  at  an  ex- 
pense which  is  very  small  compared  with  the  amounts 
involved. 

The  success  of  a  manufacturing  business  may  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  In  stocks  of  raw  and 
finished  materials,  and  the  regulation  of  these  stocks  in  a 
more  or  less  automatic  manner  is  one  of  the  large  prob- 
lems  which   requires  scientific   treatment. 

Scientific  management  would  not  permit  factories  to 
t)e  poorly  lighted,  as  many  are.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  very  best  light  obtainable 
4s  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  work  and 
increased  production.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  cost  of  improving  sanitary  and  other  conditions  which 
affect  the  comfort  and  heaJth  of  the  workman,  and  of 
maintaining  orderliness  and  cleanliness. 


The  Drucklieb  Multiple  Injector  Sand  Blast 


A  sand  blast  having  greater  capacity  than  that  ordi- 
narily employed  and  capable  of  being  subdivided  is  fre- 
•quently  needed  in  large  foundries.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment J.  M.  Betton,  ITS  Washington  street.  New  York 
City,  has  placed  on  the  market  the  Drucklieb  multiple 
injector  sand  blast,  which  is  designed  more  especially  for 
use  in  foundries  having  a  large  output  of  pieces  of  a 
filmilar  character. 

A  vertical  cylindrical  tank  made  of  riveted  boiler 
■steel  and  capable  of  withstanding  a  working  pressure  of 
SO  lb.  per  square  inch  is  employed  for  storing  the  sand. 
Both  the  ends  of  the  tanks  are  dished  and  in  the  upper 
one  there  is  a  large  sand  inlet  closed  by  a  manhole  cover. 
One,  two,  three  or  four  outlets,  with  pipes  to  lead  the 
sand  to  a  special  form  of  the  Drucklieb  injector  sand 
blast  apparatus,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
January  5,  1911,  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
•by  flanged  connections.  The  sand  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  sand  blast  apparatus  and  discharged 
at  the  maximum  velocity  through  a  line  of  rubber  hose 
■equipped  with  a  nozzle  holder.  The  flow  of  sand  is  regu- 
lated by  a  sand  valve,  which  is  of  such  a  design  that  it 
will  not  jam  under  the  pressure  of  the  sand.  One  of  its 
•special  features  is  a  central  air  jet  that  imparts  a  greater 
■evenness  and  regularity  to  the  flow  of  the  sand  than  is 
•obtained  by  gravity  alone,  the  current  of  air  forming  a 
low  vacuum  imderneath  the  valve  and  effecting  this. 
The  supply  of  compressed  air  is  piped  from  the  air 
j  receiver  near  the  compressor  through  a  riveted  steel 
I  manifold,  which  is  placed  horizontally  under  the  sand 
tank,  and  also  serves  as  an  air  separator.  The  supply 
]  for  each  outlet  is  controlled  by  a  single  lever-handle, 
■quick-opening  gate  valve,  the  air  being  piped  to  the  sand 
j  valve  and  the  mixing  and  the  forcing  openings.  The 
flow  of  sand  through  each  outlet  can  thus  be  started, 
regulated  and  stopped  independently  of  the  others  with- 
out affecting  their  action  in  any  way.  The  necessary 
•draining  facilities  are  also  provided  for  the  manifold. 

Air  is  piped  from  a  separate  connection  controlled  by 
■one  valve  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tank  to  balance  the 
pressure,  and  also  to  two  perforated  tubes  placed  at 
right  angles  near  the  bottom  of  the  sand  tank.  Small 
I  jets  of  air  delivered  through  these  openings  agitate  the 
sand  and  further  facilitate  its  flow.  The  mixed  air  and 
•sand  currents  are  delivered  through  a  length  of  rubber 
hose  from  each  main  outlet  to  the  nozzle  holder  in  the 
customary  way.  Where  required  further  subdivisions 
■<^n  he  made  by  employing  Y-fittings. 

When  this  system  is  used  the  Drucklieb  sand  blast 
apparatus  can  be  attached  to  the  bottom  or  the  sides 
of  any  closed  tank  from  wliich  sand  will  flow,  the  num- 


ber being  determined  by  the  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular case,  since  the  individual  outlets  operate  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others.  In  use,  the  sand  is  elevated 
to  one  central  point,  apd  the  delivery  hose  led  to  sep- 
arate cleaning  rooms.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  on  the 
sand  blasting  work  continuously,  this  can  be  done  by 
superposing  a  second  tank  with  the  necessary  valves  and 
piping  upon  the  regular  sand  tank.  These  multiple  sand 
blasts  are  made  with  capacities  of  2000,  4000,  6000  and 
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Elevation  and  Section  of  tlie  Drucklieb  Multiple  Injector  Sand 
Blast  Made  by  J.  M.  Betton,  New  York  City. 

lt),000  lb.  of  sand  and  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  out- 
lets. These  outlets  are  generally  located  in  the  line 
so  as  to  face  in  the  one  direction,  but  they  can  be  turned 
to  face  any  point  of  the  compass  if  desired.  While  SO  lb. 
is  the  maximum  pressure  under  which  these  sand  blasts 
can  be  worked,  they  nevertheless  will  operate  at  lower 
liressures  without  making  any  changes  or  adjustments, 
and  the  lower  air  pressure  is  more  generally  used,  as  it 
produces  a  more  economical  consumption  of  power. 

♦-•-• 

The  American  Association  of  Refrigeration,  of  which 
J.  F.  Nickerson,  Chicago,  is  secretary,  will  hold  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  the  East  Room  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Alay  9  and  10,  the  first  session  opening  at  10.30 
A.M.  Reports  will  be  received  from  the  official  delegates 
to  the  second  International  Congress  of  Refrigeration 
held  in  1910  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  claims  and  proposals  of  the 
several  cities  desirous  of  securing  the  third  International 
Congress  which  is  to  convene  in  the  United  States  In 
1913. 


The  Alberta  Rolling  Mills  Company.  Ltd.,  is  building- 
a  rolling  mill  at  Medicine  Hat.  Alberta,  Canada,  and 
expects  to  have  it  ready  for  operation  by  May  1.  Iron 
bars  and  bands  will  be  rolled.  Xatural  gas  will  be  used- 
J.  L.  Pollock  is  president ;  S.  C.  Dunn,  vice-president :  A. 
L.  Scott,  treasurer;  W.  F.  Goodison,  secretary;  and  F. 
Zeigahn.  manager. 
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A   New  PenesylYainiia   Railroad  Track   Scale 


A  Mechanical  Hump  and  a  Relieving  Gear  Are  Two  of  Its  Special  Features 


In  the  ri2-ft.  track  scale  recently  Installed  at  the  West 
Brownsville  Junction,  Pa.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
radical  departures  have  been  made,  most  of  which  are 
covered  by  patents  secured  by  A.  W.  Epright,  the  com- 
pany's scale  inspector.     One  of  the  mo.'it  important  fea- 


per  cent,  by  adjusting  devices.  Probably  the  most  In- 
genious feature  of  the  new  scale  is  the  relieving  gear, 
which  is  an  arrangement  of  power  operated  jacks  per- 
mitting the  mechanism  of  the  scale  to  be  disconnected 
entirely  from  the  track.     Operating  this  gear  enables  the- 
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Fig.  1. — Details  of  the  New  52-Ft.  Track  Scale  Installed  by  the    Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  West  Brownsville  Junction,  Pa. 

heaviest  engine  to  pass  over  the  scale  without  register- 
ing a  pound  of  weight,  while  the  disconnection  is  made 
without  affecting  the  balance  of  the  scale  in  the  least 
As  the  surface  platform  is  supported  entirely  independ- 
ently of  the  scale  mechanism,  wind  pressure  or  snow  and 
ice  on  the  platform  do  not  destroy  the  accuracy  of  the 
scale's  balance.  Fig.  1  is  a  plan  view  and  sectional  ele- 
vation of  the  scale,  together  with  a  diagram  of  the  loads 
on  the  various  levers.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  method  of 
connecting  the  scale  beams  in  the  pit,  while  a  view  of  the 


Fig.  2. — Method  of  Connecting  the  Scale  Beams  in  the  Pit 

tures  of  the  new  scale  is  a  mechanical  or  adjustable 
humj)  to  regulate  the  speed  of  gravity  switching  of  cars 
over  the  scale,  and  the  grade  on  the  hump  can  be  varied 
from  a  minimum  of  1  per  cent,  to  a  maximum  of  4  per 


Fig.   a. — The   Scale  Beam  Used. 

type  of  beam  employed  for  registering  the  weight  is  given 
in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  shows  the  end  levers,  the  torsion  shaft 
and  the  end  toggle  jacks  of  the  relieving  gear,  while  Figs. 
5  and  6  are  sectional  views,  the  former  being  a  longitn- 
flinal  section  at  the  end.  and  the  latter  a  half-cross  sec- 
tion with  the  floor  removed.  Fig.  7  illustrates  the  sys- 
tem of  levers  used  in  connection  with  the  relieving  gear, 
l''ig.  S  gives  a  view  of  the  track  scale  and  the  hump  show- 
ing some  of  the  details  of  the  scale  platform  constrnc- 
tion,  while  Fig.  9  shows  the  mechanism  for  adjusting 
the  apex  of  the  hump  and  Fig.  10  the  beams  of  the  scale  ■ 
platform. 

Constructional  Details 
It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion  through  the  scale  and  the  hump  shown   in  Fig.  1 
that  all  wooden  substructure  has  been  eliminated,  and' 
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Fig.  4. — The  End  Levers,  the  Torsion  Shaft  and  the  End  Toggle 
Jacks  of  the  Relieving  Gear. 

that  the  main  bearings  are  of  the  suspension  type,  thus 
providing  gi-eater  freedom  of  action  of  the  platform  as 
they  get  rid  of  the  gyration  of  the  linife  edges  across  the 
face  of  the  hardened  steels,  as  well  as  giving  greater  arcs 
of  motion  from  the  point  of  platform  susiiension  to  the 
base  of  the  scale  rail.  An  analysis  of  this  bearing  which 
is  shown  in  the  upper  iwrtion  of  Fig.  1  and  also  in  Fig. 
2  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  main  lever  is  rigidly  sup- 
ported from  the  bedplate  castings,  and  that  a  saddle 
block  with  an  inserted  compensating  steel  engages  the 
knife  edge.  Two  links  are  suspended  from  this  saddle 
block  and  support  the  yoke  casting  at  eight  different 
points.  These  yoke  castings  in  turn  are  bolted  to  eye 
beams,  thus  forming  a  metal  bridge  from  which  the 
scale  rails  receive  their  direct  support.  This  form  of 
construction  enables  an  oscillating  motion  in'  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  with  sliding  friction  at  the  supporting  ends 
of  the  links  to  be  secured  for  the  platform,  while  in'  a 
transverse  direction  an  undisturbed  peuduious  motion 
is  obtained.  All  of  the  main  lever  stands  and  the  exten- 
sion lever  stand,  supported  from  the  four  main  bed  plates, 
have  self-compensating  steels  wherever  a  pivot  contact  is 
made  and  the  independent  alignment  of  each  individual 
lever  by  adjustments  at  their  connections. 

The  scale  has  a  full  capacity  beam  reading  to  300,000 
lb.,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  beam  is  equipped 
with  a  poise  operating  on  a  set  of  a  specially  designed 
ball  bearings.  This  reduces  the  resistance  from  about 
4  lb.  to  as  many  ounces.  To  insure  the  latch  seating  per- 
fectly in  the  teeth  of  the  beam  at  all  times  a  mechanical 
spring  wilh  means  for  adjustment  has  been  provided  to 
operate  it. 

The  Relieving  Gear 

The  most  radical  departure  from  the  older  form  of 
construction  is  probably  the  introduction  of  the  relieving 


Fig.   6. — Half  Cross   Section  with   Floor   Removed. 

gear.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  rigid  dead  rail  system, 
with  the  supporting  columos  that  filled  the  vault  practi- 
call.v  full  of  metal,  thus  preventing  the  proper  inspection 
of  the  scale  bearings,  and  also  eliminates  the  second 
track  over  the  scale,  together  with  the  approaches  and 
switches  at  either  end.  Primarily  this  relieving  gear  con- 
sists of  a  .series  of  eight  toggle  lever  jacks,  illustrated  in 
Figs.  4  and  7,  supported  in  pairs  by  the  universal  bed- 
plates. The  torsion  shaft,  with  suitable  link  connections 
at  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  scale,  operates  these 
jacks.     This  torsion  shaft,  which  is  shown  at  the  right 


Fig.  5. — Longitudinal  Section  at  End. 


Fig.  7. — The  Lever  System  and  the  Relieving  Gear. 
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Fig.   S. — View   of   Track    Scale   and    Hump,    Sbowlng    Details    of 
■Scale  Platform  Construction. 

Of  Fig.  4.  in  turn  Is  operated  by  a  double-ended  cylinder 
shown  at  the  right  of  Fig.  2  and  just  beyond  the  open- 
ing in  the  right  scale  pit  wall,  Fig.  7.  This  cylinder  is 
controlled  by  the  weighuiaster  in-  the  scale  olfice,  and 
•the  power  employed  is  either  compressed  air  or  water, 
"the  former  being  preferred.  A  liaud  operated  mechanism 
itluU  can  be  quickly  connected  in  ease  the  power  gives 
•out  is  also  provided. 

The  scale  track  is  converted  into  a  dead  track  liy  the 
weighmaster  operating  a  four-way  control  valve,  which 
causes  the  toggle  jacks  to  be  put  in  operation,  so  that 
the  plungers  travel  upward  against  the  I-beams,  sup- 
porting the  metal  bridge  and  raise  the  platform  from  its 
ordinary  position  on  the  suspension  links  by  relieving  the 
knife  edges  of  all  weiglit  without  causing  the  knife  edge 
coiitnct  on  the  bearing  steels  to  be  disturbed.  The  throw- 
ing in  and  the  releasing  of  the  relieving  gear  is  accom- 
plished without  changing  the  original  alignment  of  any 
part  of  the  scale  system,  and  as  the  knife  edges  do  not 
leave  their  seats  when  the  platform  is  raised,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  scale  is  practically  maintained  when  the 
bridge  is  again  lowered. 

The  total  weight  of  the  platform  is  about  3*i.000  lb., 
and  with  an  approximate  pressure  of  SO  lb.  per  square 
inch  in  the  cylinder  the  bridge  can  be  raiseii  so  that  the 
heaviest  engine  will  not  show  any  weight  on  the  beam 
when  going  over  the  scale.  The  operating  gears  cannot, 
of  course,  be  worked  under  a  superimposed  load,  but  as 
the  average  interval  between  the  cuts  of  the  cars  is  18.6 
sec,  and  the  relieving  gear  can  le  operated  in  about 
1  sec.  this  is  not  necessary. 

The  Mechanical  Hump 

The  object  of  the  mechanical  hump  Is  to  provide  a 
simple   and   effective   means   whereby    with    a    minimum 


amount  of  attendance  for  manipulating  the  cars,  the 
latter  can  be  passed  rapidly  and  without  stopiiing  over 
the  platform  of  the  scale  with  the  proper  velocity  to  i)er- 
luit  each  to  be  weighed  as  it  passes  over  the  platform 
legardless  of  variations  within  the  usual  limits  in  the 
lengths  of  successive  cars.  This  is  accomplished  by  pro- 
\iding  the  track  over  which  the  cars  pass  to  the  scale 
with  a  hump  having  a  fixed  apex  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  adjacent  end  of  the  scale  platform.  The  proportion 
between  the  slope  at  the  side  adjacent  to  the  scale  to  the 
distance  between  the  apex  and  the  scale  platfrn-m  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  cars  are  to  be  weighed  is  such  that  when 
the  cars  are  pushed  at  a  uniform  rate  up  the  side  of  the 
hump  away  from  the  scale  and  are  uncoupled,  either 
before  or  while  being  pushed  up  the  hump,  each  will  run 
down  the  opposite  side  and  on  the  scale  platform  with  the 
proper  velocity  to  secure  accurate  weighing.  A  view  of 
the  scale  and  the  hump  is  given  in  Fig.  S.  All  the  cars 
passing  over  the  railway  scale  at  the  head  of  a  classi- 
lication  yard  are  not  of  one  pattern,  and  the  distances 
between  the  front  and  the  rear  wheels  vary.  These  varia- 
tions in  wheel  base  length  are  in  a  measure  automatically 
compensated  for  by  the  mechanical  hump,  which  is  so 
designed  that  the  elevation  of  its  apex  above  the  scale 
platform   can   be   adjusted    to   get   the   desired    relations 


Hump  Apex. 


1"1S.   10. — The  Scale  i'latferm  Beams. 

which  insure  tlie  proper  velocity  of  the  cars  when  pass- 
ing over  the  scale  platform. 

The  construction  of  the  hump  provides  for  two  sets 
of  box  chords  or  girders  running  parallel  with  and 
directly  under  each  rail  in  the  track  overhead.  These 
two  sets  of  chords  are  supported  at  the  center,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  hump,  by  rigid  steel  castings  located 
parallel  with  the  track.  These  in  turn  are  supported  by 
abutments  on  either  side  to  which  bedplates  are  bolted. 
These  abutments  also  support  two  toggle  lever  jacks  of 
the  Sansom  screw  type  directly  under  a  vertical  line  pass- 
ing through  the  center  of  the  rails.  These  jacks  are  con- 
nected universally  by  an  extension  socket  and  are 
operated  by  a  hand  ratchet  with  a  lever  arm  at  the 
center,  as  shown  at  Fig.  S).  At  the  four  ends  of  the  box 
chords  pivotal  castings  are  bolted  which  also  are  sup- 
ported by  the  bedplates  on  the  abutments.  Surfaced 
hardwood  ties  are  bolted  to  the  box  chord  system,  and  to 
these  in  turn  are  bolted  square  cast  iron  columns  project- 
ing through  the  platform  covering  the  top  of  the  in- 
closure.  The  details  of  this  construction  are  clearly 
shown  in  Fig.  S.  and  the  rails  forming  the  track  over 
the   hump   are   bolted   to   these   columns   with    railslips. 
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The  present  design  of  huiuji  provides  for  a  vertical  rise 
of  8  in.  at  the  apex  which  is  located  about  25  ft.  from  the 
scale. 

When  the  apex  is  raised  to  the  proper  hight,  distance 
pieces  or  liners  are  inserted  under  the  center  casting, 
after  which  the  jacks  are  released.  This  arrangement 
rigidly  supports  the  center  casting  at  the  apex  at  all 
times,  as  the  jacks  do  not  carry  the  superimposed  load, 
but  are  merely  employed  to  raise  and  to  lower  the  apex. 
The  changes  In  the  length  of  rail,  due  to  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  apex  and  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by 
atmospheric  changes,  are  compensated  for  by  placing  a 
bronze  friction  plate  at  the  base  of  the  four  pivoted  cast- 
ings on  either  end.  This  permits  a  free  change  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  of  the  four  pivotal  castings  bolted 
to  the  lx)x  chord  to  be  secured. 


The  Gardner  Crusher 


For  gi-indiug  any  material,  either  wet  and  dry.  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  from  1  in.  to  100  mesh,  the  Gardner 
Crusher  Company,  556  West  Thirty-fourth  street.  New 
York  City,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  combined  crusher, 
disintegrator  and  pulverizer.  The  special  features! 
claimed  for  this  machine  are  the  small  driving  power 
required  in  proportion  to  the  output,  and  a  special  type 
of  crank  construction  by  which,  if  the  material  being 
crushed  offers  too  much  resistance,  the  beaters  wiU  turn 
on  their  axles,  thus  avoiding  breakage.  In  many  cases 
it  is  claimed  that  for  certain  materials  the  crusher  is 
superior  to  one  of  the  jaw  type.  When  used  in  this  way 
the  Gardner  crusher  is  operated  as  a  single-stage  reduc- 
tion machine,  and  the  material  is  fed  directly  from  the- 
quarry  and  reduced  to  the  desired  fineness  in  one  opera- 
tion without  the  use  of  any  auxiliary  equipment.  This, 
however,  is  not  recommended  by  the  maker,  as  for  very 
fine  and  regular  grinding  this  crusher  should  be  merely 
used  in  preliminary  work  before  the  material  goes  to  the 
tube  mill. 

The  machine  consists  of  n  very  strong  iron  frame, 
cast  in  two  parts,  the  lower  one  being  the  base  and  the 
upper  one  containing  the  hopper.  The  contact  surface* 
of  both  parts  are  planed  to  secure  a  perfect  fit,  while  to 
prevent  dust  from  entering,  the  top  is  fastened  in  place 
by  bolts.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  inspect  and  clean 
the  apparatus  quickly  by  merely  stopping  it,  removing  the 
belt  and  lifting  the  top.  The  main  shaft,  which  is  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  rests  in  two  large  bear- 
ings, that  are  provided  with  self-oiling  lubricators^ 
Mounted  on  this  main  shaft  are  two  cheek  plates,  con- 
nected by  articulated  beaters,  in  the  shape  of  brace 
cranks,  which  are  clearly  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
engraving.  These  beaters  are  made  of  high  grade  man- 
ganese steel  and  are  the  only  part  of  the  apparatus  sub- 
jected to  wear.  Their  life  depends  upon  the  hardness  of 
the  material  which  they  are  employed  to  crush,  and 
varies  from  one  mouth  to  a  year.  The  bottom  of  the 
crusher  is  a  rounded,  perforated  iron  plate,  which  acts 
as  a  screen  for  the  material  being  discharged.  Movable 
ribs  of  very  hard  metal  are  mounted  on  the  inside  of 
the  top  and  can  be  moved  down  close  to  the  cranks  in 
case  of  wear,  and  also  regulate  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  product.  The  material  is  fed  into  the  crusher  through 
the  hopper  placed  at  the  left  end,  either  by  shovels  or  an 
automatic  feeder,  the  latter  not  only  improving  the  out- 
put of  the  mill,  both  as  regards  quality  and  fineness,  but 
also  lessening  the  amount  of  power  required. 

In  operation  the  material  passes  through  the  hopper 
Into  the  crusher,  and  one  after  another  of  the  six  cranks 
forming  the  crushing  mechanism  strike  it  rapidly  in  suc- 
cession and  break  it  into  particles  according  to  the  degree 
of  fineness  required.  The  discharge  is  effected  with  great 
rapidity  and  the  material  is  swept  on  the  surface  of  the 
perforated  grates  in  the  lower  portion,  the  combined 
action  of  the  rotation  thus  imparted  to  It  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  driving  it  out  of  the  apparatus  as  quickly 
as  the  degree  of  fineness  will  permit. 

The  crusher  can  be  mounted  either  on  a  bed  of  solid 
masonry  or  In  a  pit.  In  the  latter  case  the  bearing  blocks 
for  the  main  shaft  rest  on  the  side  walls  of  the  pit,  which 


have  the  necessary  strength  to  support  them.  When  the 
product  of  the  crusher  falls  into  the  pit,  it  can  be  re- 
moved either  by  a  bucket  conveyor,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  placed  under  the  discharge  grate,  or  else  by  an 
endless  belt  running  under  tlie  machine  and  receiving 
the  crushed  product  directly.  Tliis  latter  method  is  rec- 
ommended when  several  crushers  are  in  operation. 

Three  sizes  of  crusher  are  made  for  handling  material, 
the  maximum  dimensions  of  which  are  for  the  Xo.  1 
machine  10  x  5  in.,  for  the  No.  2  machine  13  x  9  in.  and 
for  the  No.  3  machine  14  x  12  in.  A  test  made  with  very 
hard  cement  clinker  in  the  No.  1  machine  equipped  with 
a  screen  having  %-in.  holes  gave  an  output  of  6000  lb.  per 
hour,  98  per  cent,  of  which  would  pass  through  a  10-mesh 
sieve  and  40  per  cent,  through  a  100-mesh  sieve.  The 
same  machine  when  equipped  with  a  1-lG-in.  screen  and 
producing  4000  lb.  per  hour  gave  an  output,  100  per  cent, 
of  which  passed  through  a  IC-niesh  sieve  and  70  per  cent. 


The  Crusher,  Disintegrator  and  Pulverizer  Built  Ijy  tbe  Gardner 
Crusher  Company.  Xeiv  Yorls  City. 

through  a  100-mesh  sieve.  Changes  in  the  size  of  the 
output  can  be  easily  secured  by  changing  the  screen, 
whose  only  office  is  to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  dis- 
changed  material,  and  changing  the  speed. 


Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Trades  Convention 

The  National  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Trades  .As- 
sociation, which  will  hold  its  next  convention  June  20 
to  23.  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  has  issued  its  preliminary  programme.  The  first 
day's  session  arranges  for  the  report  of  the  Marine  En- 
gine Committee,  of  which  G.  D.  Harris,  Oshkosh,  Wis.^ 
is  chairman.  This  committee  will  provide,  among  othersi 
for  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  Ignition  to  the  Sales 
Department,"  by  R.  H.  Combs,  St.  Louis.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  a  report  will  be  made  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Power  Committee,  of  which  Prof.  P.  S.  Rose  is 
chairman.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  will  be  given 
up  to  miscellaneous  business,  while  in  the  afternoon  a 
paper  will  be  presented  l.-y  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  on  "  Ad- 
vertising and  Business  Management."  Excursion.s  for 
entertainment  have  been  arranged  as  well  as  visits  to  a 
number  of  the  leading  local  factories.  The  convention 
exhibits  will  be  arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  the  meeting 
hall,  with  no  charge  for  space,  but  reservations  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  insure  accommodations.  C.  O.  Hamil- 
ton, Elyria.  Ohio,  is  president,  and  Albert  Stritmatter,. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 
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The  Doherty  Gas  Calorimeter 

A  New  Instrument  for  Determining  the  Heating 
Value  of  Combustible  Gases 


April  13,  1911 


Tbe  Imiirovecl  Equipmeut  Coiiipsiu.v,  (JO  Wall  street, 
New  York  City,  is  mamifacturing  a  new  t.vi)e  of  gas  calo- 
rimeter under  patents  granted  to  Henry  L.  DoUerty.  Tlie 
special  advantage  of  tliis  calorimeter  is  that  the  calo- 
rific value  of  any  combustible  gas  can  be  measured  with- 
out requiring  much  time  in  making  the  test  and  little  or 
no  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Doherty  calorimeter  is  the  direct 
displacement  of  the  gas  being  tested  by  the  water  which 
is  heated  by  the  gas  during  the  test,  thus  maintaining  the 
ratio  between  the  volumes  of  gas  and  water  absolutely 
constant.  The  water  displacing  the  gas  imparts  pressure 
to  the  latter  which  is  secured  from  a  constant  static 
head  in  the  regulator  of  the  calorimeter.  Every  cubic 
inch  of  water  passing  the  flame  is  heated  by  the  burning 
of  the  same  quantity  of  gas  displaced  by  it  and  determin- 
ing the  heating  value  of  the  gas  In  B.  t.  u.  becomes 
simply  a  question  of  measuring  temperatures  and  making 
necessary  corrections  for  the  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  existing  at  the  time  the  test  was  made  ia 
order  that  the  results  may  be  reduced  to  a  recognized 
standard. 

The  calorimeter  which  Is  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  dia- 
gramatically  in  Fig.  2  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
absorption  chamber  and  the  tank.  They  are  both  cylin- 
ders, the  former  being  placed  inside  the  latter  with  a 
heavy  layer  of  non-conducting  felt  between  to  prevent  the 
interchange  of  heat  through  the  walls.  The  Bunseu 
burner  is  located  within  the  absorption  chamber,  and 
thus  a  compact,  self-contained  and  very  simple  arrange- 
ment is  secured.  The  tank  has  a  gauge  glass  for  indicat- 
ing the  water  lever  inside  and  a  U-gauge  shown  at  the 
right  of  Fig.  1  for  indicating  the  pressure  on  the  gas  and 
tile  water  in  inches  of  water.  The  gauge  glass  is  gradu- 
ated in  nine  equal  parts,  the  volume  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes being  e.xactly  1-3  of  a  cu.  ft.  The  regulator  at  the 
rear  of  the  central  portion  of  Fig.  1  is  simply  a  standpipe 
in  which  constant  pressure  is  maintained  by  a  supply  of 
flowing  water,  part  of  which  escapes  to  the  drain,  while 


Fig.    1. — The    Doliert.v    Gas   Calorimeter   Made   b.v   the   Improved 
Equipment  Company.  New  York  City. 

plates  within  the  absorption  chamlier  control  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flue  gases  passing  out  from  the  calori- 
meter so  that  their  temperature  can  be  made  the  same  as 
that  of  the  room.    This  is  done  so  that  no  heat  is  given 
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Fig.  2. — .\  Diagrammatic  View  of  the  Calorimeter. 

the  remainder  keeps  the  standpipe  full  as  displacement  to  or  taken  from  the  air.  and  the  only  heat  absorbed  by 

occurs  in  the  tank  the  water  in  the  combustion  chamber  is  produced  by  the 

The  water  passes  from  the  standpipe  through  the  ab-  combustion  of  the  gas.     Five  thermometers  are  used  in 

sorption   chamber   and   into   the   tank,    its   course   t)eing  connection  with  the  calorimeter.    These  measure  the  fol- 

clearlv  indicated  bv  arrows  in  Fig.  2.     Adjustable  baffle  lowing  temperatures:  that  of  the  water  entering  the  aU- 
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sorption  chainber,  that  of  the  water  leaving  the  absorp- 
tion chamber,  that  of  the  gas  in  the  tank,  that  of  the 
products  of  combustion  and  the  atmospheric  or  room 
temperature.  The  inlet  and  outlet  thermometers  are  the 
two  long  ones  extending  from  the  base  of  the  calorimeter 
to  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  regulator.  Fig.  1,  the  outlet 
thermometer  being  on  the  left  side  and  the  inlet  on  the 
right.  The  instrument  used  for  indicating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  in  the  tank  is  at  the  left  of  the  outlet 
thermometer  and  almost  directly  above  the  gauge  glass. 
The  flue  gas  thermometer  which  measures  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  products  of  combustion  is  located  between  the 
inlet  and  the  outlet  thermometers  and  projects  from  the 
top  of  the  calorimeter.  Directly  beneath  this  thermome- 
ter in  Fig.  1  can  be  seen  the  instrument  indicating  the 
room  temjierature. 

With  this  calorimeter  the  sample  of  gas  to  be  tested 
is  drawn  into  the  tank  very  slowly  by  opening  the  valve 
marked  "  gas  to  tank,"  Fig.  2,  and  opening  slightly  the 
one  marked  "  tank  to  drain."  The  gas  supply  is  then 
shut  off  and  water  is  admitted  from  the  standpipe  by 
opening  the  "  water  to  tank  "  valve,  thus  imparting  the 
pressure  of  the  regulator  to  the  gas.  This  pressure  is 
adjusted  to  2.6  in.,  which  is  the  standard  for  conducting 
tests  by  the  adjusting  valve  on  the  U-gauge.  At  this  point 
the  temperatures  on  all  the  thermometers  are  noted  and 
recorded.  The  Bunsen  burner  is  lighted  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  gas  immediately  begins  to  take  place. 
The  area  of  the  baffle  plates  in  the  absorption  chamber 
exposed  to  the  gas  is  adjusted  until  the  gases  of  combus- 
tion emerge  into  the  atmosphere  at  room  temperature. 
The  water  level  in  the  gauge  glass  in  the  meantime  will 
have  risen  almost  to  the  first  graduation,  and  when  this 
point  is  reached  all  temperatures  are  noted,  and  this  is 
repeated  as  each  mark  is  reached,  thus  giving  10  readings 
at  equal  intervals.  The  average  of  these  10  readings  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  computation  in  a  test. 

In  determining  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas  these 
two  formulce  are  employed  : 

17.64  [(7;-^h')  —  a] 


460  -1-  t 
62.5  d 
B.t.u.  = 

r 

V  =  the  volume  of  gas  corrected  to  60  degrees  F.  and  a  pressure 

of  3'i  in.  of  mercury. 
/(  =  the  barometric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 
Ii'  =  the  U-gauge  pressure  in  Inches  of  mercury, 
o  =  the  vapor  tension  pressure  in  inches  ef  mercury. 
'  —  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  tank. 
<1  —  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  water  before  and 

after  passing  through  the  absorption  chamber. 

All  of  these  values  except  h  and  o  are  given  by  the 
calorimeter,  and  the  former  can  be  secured  at  the  time 
the  test  is  being  made  from  a  barometer,  while  the  latter 
can  be  determined  from  tables  furnished  with  the  calori- 
meter, showing  the  vapor  tension  at  different  tempera- 
tures of  the  gas  in  the  tank.  The  value  of  Ji'  is  0.0769 
times  the  reading  of  the  U-gauge.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  making  a  test  with  this  instrument  consists 
simply  in  reading  the  temperatures  of  the  inlet  and  the 
outlet  water,  multiplying  the  difference  between  them  by 
62.5,  and  multiplying  this  result  in  turn  by  the  value  of 
lA',  which  is  secured  from  tables  furnished  by  the  maker. 
The  result  obtained  in  this  way  gives  the  gross  heating 
effect  of  the  gas  under  test,  but  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  latent  heat  represented  by  the  water  of  con- 
densation produced  in  burning  the  gas.  To  determine 
this  the  following  method  is  employed :  A  drip  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  absorption  chamber  collects  the  water 
of  condensation  and  discharges  it  into  the  glass  graduate 
shown  underneath  the  calorimeter  at  the  left  of  Fig.  1. 
This  graduate  is  marked  both  in  c.  cm.  and  B.t.u.  When 
the  water  level  reaches  the  lowest  of  the  graduations  of 
the  gauge  glass  the  amount  of  condensation  in  the  grad- 
uate is  noted,  and  when  the  water  level  has  reached  the 
top  mark  on  the  gauge  glass,  the  increased  amount  of 
water  in  graduate  is  recorded.  This  shows  the  amount 
of  heat  represented  by  the  water  of  condensation,  and 
when  multiplied  by  three,  as  1/3  cu.  ft.  of  gas  was 
burned,  the  B.t.u.  value  of  water  of  condensation  per 
cubic'  foot  of  gas  tested  is  secured.    This  when  subtract- 


ed from  the  gross  result  secured  l:)y  the  temperature 
readings  gives  the  net  calorific  value  per  cubic  foot  of 
the  gas  under  test. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  calori- 
meter whereby  the  pressure  in  the  tank  cannot  be  in- 
creased beyond  that  equal  to  a  few  inches  of  water,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  water  continues  to  flow  through  the 
absorption  chamber  and  out  through  the  drain,  thus  pre- 
venting any  overheating  of  water,  which  might  result  in 
an  explosion  if  the  burner  were  left  lighted  and  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  absorption  chamber  obstructed.  In 
addition  the  instrument  can  be  completely  drained  and  all 
the  air  expelled  from  the  tank  and  the  piping  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  test. 

«-•-» 

A  New  Vessel  for  the  Cuban  Coal  Trade 


The  Havana  Coal  Company  (Ber wind-White  Coal 
.Mining  Company).  Philadelphia,  held  open  for  inspection 
at  Pier  2S.  South  Wliarves.  Philadelphia,  on  April  S,  the 
new  steamship  Berwindvale,  which  it  will  operate  in  the 
coal  trade  between  Havana  and  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  The 
vessel  is  a  sister  shlji  to  the  Berwindmoor.  operated  by 
the  same  company.  Both  were  built  by  Sir  Rayltou 
Dixon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Middlesbrough,  England,  and  are 
specially  designed  as  coal  carriers.  They  are  of  the 
single  deck  t\pe,  constructed  on  the  Harrow-Dixon  pat- 
ent cantilever  frame  system,  with  cellular  double  bottom 
and  side  tanks  for  water  ballast.  The  five  holds  are  en- 
tirely free  from  obstructions  and  the  hatchways  are  un- 
usually large.  The  length  over  all  is  425  ft.,  breadth 
54  ft.,  molded  depth  29  ft.  The  engines  are  of  the  triple 
expansion  type,  with  cylinders  28,  46  and  77  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  stroke  of  4S  In.,  developing  about  4000  hp.. 
and  giving  a  speed  of  approximately  14%  knots  per  hour. 
Three  single  ended  boilers  15  ft.  3  in.  by  11  ft.  6  in.,  each 
with  three  Jlorison  suspended  furnaces  45^2  in.  diam- 
eter, furnish  the  steam.  One  peculiarity  of  these  steam- 
ships is  the  absence  of  masts.  Eight  derrick  posts,  ranged 
in  pairs  convenient  to  the  hatchways,  serve  for  loading 
and  discharging  purposes.  Light  spars  for  signal  pur- 
poses and  for  carrying  wireless  aerials  are  supported 
from  cross  beams  connecting  each  pair  of  derrick  posts. 
The  Berwindvale  arrived  at  Philadelphia  recently  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  carrying  a  cargo  of  7.540  tons  of  Swedish 
iron  ore  from  Xarvlk.  making  the  voyage  of  3650  miles  in 
IS  days. 


Detroit'Fenestra  Steel  Sash  Orders.— The  Detroit 
Steel  Products  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  reports  a  good 
volume  of  orders  for  Detroit-Fenestra  steel  window  sash. 
Among  the  larger  orders  received  recently  are  for  steel 
sash  for  new  factory  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  fol- 
lowing companies:  Milwaukee  Steel  Foundry  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. :  National  Supply  Company.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  one-story,  saw-tooth  roof,  large  factory  building  and 
machine  shop;  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  five-story  building;  Favorite  Stove  &  Range 
Company,  Piqua,  Ohio,  large  foundry  building;  Mengel 
Box  Company,  Louisville,  Ky..  for  new  plant  at  Jersey 
Citj-,  N.  J. ;  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  for  building  at 
Toungstown.  Ohio ;  C.  W.  Parker  Company.  Leavenworth, 
Kan. ;  Kieffer  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. :  Oklahoma  Rail- 
way Company,  power  house  and  car  barns ;  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Company,  Dawes  &  Myler  plant.  New 
Brighton.  Pa. ;  American  Rolling  Mill  Company.  Middle- 
ton.  Ohio,  new  power  house,  A.  B.  Neuman.  Chicago,  en- 
gineer in  charge,  and  Bush  terminal  warehouse.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 


For  the  first  time  since  October,  1910,  the  figures  of 
ear  surpluses  and  shortages  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  show  a  decrease  in  the  net 
total  of  idle  equipment.  On  March  29  the  surpluses  of 
idle  freight  cars  of  all  classes  amounted  to  196.217  cars 
and  the  reported  shortages  1.330  cars,  leaving  a  net  sur- 
plus of  194,887  cars,  compared  with  207.201  cars  on 
March  15.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  12.374  in  idle 
cars,  whereas.  In  the  month  ended  March  15  there  was  an 
increase  of  33.600  cars. 
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Employers'  Responsibilities 


Under  the  cliairmanshii)  of  W.  T>.  SaiiiKlers,  iiresi<le])t 
of  the  Iiigersoll-UaiKl  Coiniiany.  the  New  York  State 
Employers'  Welfare  Section  of  the  Xational  Civic  Fed- 
eration held  a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  New  Yorl< 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  203  Broadway.  April 
6.  The  programme  was  in  charge  of  the  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  State  Inspection  of  Factories  of  the  De- 
partment on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents  and 
Their  Prevention.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  the  recent  deplorahle  fire  which  had 
brought  suffering  and  death  to  many  employees  in  the 
Triangle  shirt  waist  factory  in  New  York  City.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  fire  have  brought  out  the 
necessity  of  paying  still  greater  attention  to  welfare 
work,  including  sanitary  work  rooms,  fire  escapes,  flre 
drills  and  industrial  insurance.  In  opening  the  meeting 
Mr.  Saunders  said :  "  AVe  employers  ought  to  care  for  the 
health,  comfort  and  safety  of  our  workers.  Each  em- 
ployer should  lie  held  re.sponsible  for  his  workers'  life 
and  welfare,  civilly  and  criminally,  when  negligence  or 
carelessness  is  proved  against  him." 

Among  those  contributing  to  the  discussion  were  Fire 
Chief  Crolver,  of  New  York  City ;  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Williams;  Henry  E.  Towue,  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  and  also  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg. 
Company,  and  Louis  B.  Schram,  chairman  of  the  ITuited 
States  Brewers'  Association.  Earnest  appeals  were  made 
for  the  more  efficient  inspection  of  factories.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  while  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Game  has  75  inspectors,  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  is  provide<l  with  only  "jO.  There  are  CO.OOO  fac- 
tories in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  consequently  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Labor  Department  can  only  visit  them 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Insutticient  power  is  also  a  weak- 
ness of  this  administration  of  State  supervision.  The 
department  is  powerless,  for  example,  to  make  a  manu- 


facturer rearrange  tlie  machinery  in  his  factory  so  as 
to  give  greater  space  to  i)ass  between  the  machines. 
Chief  Croker  pointetl  out  the  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  fire  protection  facilities  in  factories  in  New  York 
is  divided  among  the  Health  Department,  the  Building 
Department,  tlie  Tenement  House  Department,  the  Fire 
Department,  and  the  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity  De- 
partment. He  claimed  that  the  responsil)ility  should  be 
placed  in  one  department,  whicli  should  not  only  inspect 
every  factory  building  in  the  city  at  stated  intervals, 
but  that  owners  should  lie  given  only  two  week.s  after  its 
inspection  for  compliance  with  notices  made  of  failure 
to  carry  out  regulations,  after  which,  if  the  warning  is 
unheeded,   the  department  should  close  the  fartory. 


The  Southwark  Reversing  Convertible 
Simple  or  Compound  Engine 

The  First  of  This  Type  Built  in  America  Recently 
Installed  at  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 


One  of  the  special  features  in  the  equipment  of  the 
steel  plant  of  the  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  described  in  The  Iron  Age,  August  4,  1904.  was 
a  rever.sing  engine  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  was  built  in  Germany  and  had  three  40  x 
40  in.  steam  cylinders  and  operated  at  a  maximum  speed 
of  200  rev.  per  min.  Recently  a  similar  engine  has  been 
built  by  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  installed  in  the  Gautier  depart- 
ment of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  Johnstown,  Pa.  The 
diameter  of  the  steam  cylinders  and  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  are  4  in.  less  in  this  engine  than  in  the  other,  so 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  it  has  other  points  of 
interest.  It  can  be  run  either  as  a  simple  or  a  compound 
engine,  is  the  first  to  be  built  in  this  country  and  is  much 


Fig.  1. — A  Reversing  Convertible  Simple  or  Compound  Engine  in  Process  of  Construction  at  the  Plant  of  Its  Builder,  the  South- 
wark Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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-Tht-  Engine  in  Use  for  Driving  ii  24-In.   I'late  Mi.l   m    tlie  Uautiei-   Works  of  tb>- Camliria  Stti-1  Company,  Jolinstown.  I'a. 


heavier  tbaii  the  other.  Fig.  1  shows  the  engine  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  builder's  plant,  while  Fig. 
2  illustrates  it  in  service  for  driving  a  24-in.  mill. 

The  engine  is  designed  to  operate  at  a  pressure  of  1~'> 
111.  per  square  inch  and  to  run  condensing.  When  used 
as  a  simiile  engine,  steam  at  full  boiler  pressure  is  ad- 
mitted to  all  three  cylinders  and  exhausted  directly  into 
{he  condenser.  The  power  developed  under  these  condi- 
tions is  in  e.xcess  of  10.000  hp.  When  less  horsepower  is 
required  this  can  be  developed  at  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  amount  of  steam  consumed  by  running  the  engine 
as  a  compound  oue.  This  change  is  accomplished  by  em- 
ploying a  converting  valve  locatetl  over  the  steam  valve  of 
one  of  the  cylinders.  The  location  of  these  two  valves  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  engravings.  A  small  valve  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer  in  the  pulpit  admits  steam  to 
the  actuating  cylinder,  which  moves  the  converting  valve 
to  a  position  where  the  high  pressure  steam  only  enters 
the  end  steam  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  exhausted  into 
the  other  two  and  finally  passes  into  the  condenser.  This 
arrangement  gives'  a  compound  engine  with  a  cylinder 
i-atio  of  2  to  1. 

The  point  of  cut-off  in  main  cylinder  can  be  varied 
from  7.5  per  cent,  to  as  small  an  amount  as  may  be  de- 
sired and  the  cut-off  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  high  pressure 
one.  The  cut-off  is  adjusted  by  a  motor  which  regulates 
the  position  of  the  stops  against  which  the  reversing  gear 
comes  to  rest.  A  steam  cylinder  is  used  to  reverse  the 
engine. 

The  valve  gear  is  a  Ciooch  link  motion,  driven  by  nine 
eccentrics  on  a  lay  shaft  above  the  main  shaft.  Using 
a  lay  shaft  enables  the  main  shaft  to  be  shortened  and 
gives  a  more  compact  engine,  while  at  the  same  time 
comiwratlvely  smaller  eccentrics  and  lighter  moving  parts 
can  be  used  iu  the  valve  gear,  thus  greatly  decreasing 
the  inertia  strains  at  high  speed.  Each  link  is  driven  by 
two  eccentrics  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom,  which 
avoids  the  use  of  offset  eccentric  rods,  having  a  certain 
amount  of  spring.  All  the  valve  gear  parts  are  made  to 
have  only  a  direct  push  or  pull  without  any  bending,  and 
all  the  steam  valves  are  of  the  pistoB  type. 


Acheson  Lubricants. — The  International  Acheson 
Graphite  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  1'..  has  become 
general  agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
uew   lubricants    Oildag   and    Aquadag.    products    of   the 


Acheson  Oildag  Company.  The  International  Acheson 
Graphite  Company  makes  Gredag,  and  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement will  be  in  touch  with  the  sale  of  lubricants 
that  meet  any  aud  all  needs.  Gredag  contains  disin- 
tegrated Acheson  graphite  and  grease;  Oildag  is  defloccu- 
lated  Acheson  graphite  and  oil,  and  Aquadag  is  defloccu- 
lated  Acheson  graphite  aud  water.  No  other  graphite,  it 
is  stated,  is  available  in  so  many  forms  for  the  purposes 
of  lubrication.  All  Acheson  graphite  is  made  in  the  elec- 
tric furnace.  Its  production  last  year  was  over  13,000,000 
lb.,  being  far  more  than  all  the  graphite  mined  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period. 


The  Badge  Oilstone  Holder 

A  new  style  of  oilstone  holder  is  being  manufactured 
by  F.  J.  Badge,  2SG  Taaffe  Place.  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.  This 
tool  holds  triangular,  square,  round,  or  rectangular  oil- 
stones of  %  to  %  in.  sizes  aud  any  length  ui)  to  4  in.  If 
desired  the  bar  holding  the  stone  will  telescope  into  the 
handle  sufficiently  to  hold  a  stone  as  short  as  2  iu.  Dies 
and  punches  can  be  lapped  and  the  cutting  edges  of  tools 


A  Tele.scopic  Oilstone  Holder  Made  by  F.  ,T.  Badge.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Stoned  much  more  easily  as  the  stones  are  conveniently 
and  comfortably  held.  As  more  pressure  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  stone  it  will  cut  faster  than  if  held  iu 
the  fingers.  Stones  held  in  this  device  are  not  so  apt  to 
I  reak  and  those  which  have  already  broken  and  are  too 
short  to  be  held  in  the  fingers  can  be  used  effectively. 

The  holder  consists  of  a  V-shaped  bar  pressed  from 
sheet  steel  with  a  saddle  fitting  loosely  over  the  V  and 
capable  of  sliding  the  whole  length  of  the  bar.  This 
saddle  is  provided  with  a  set  of  tongues  under  which  the 
end  of  the  spring  holding  the  oilstone  is  slipped.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  this  spring  on  the  stone  has  a  tend- 
ency to  cant  the  saddle,  thus  cau.sing  it  to  grip  the  V  of 
the  bar  and  lock  itself  in  position.  An  abutment  at  the 
end  of  the  bar  prevents  any  end  motion  on  the  part  of 
flat  stones  which  do  not  drop  entirely  into  the  V  of  the 
bar. 
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Special  Massachusetts  Fan  Drives 


Two     Recent    Installations    Embodying 
Features 


Novel 


bolts.  Both  of  these  parts  have  a  bore  that  gtvee  each  a 
running  fit  on  the  outside  of  the  bushing.  Power  is  trans- 
nritted  to  the  collar  and  the  pulley  by  a  sliding  flt  key. 


The  Massachusetts  Pan  Company,  Watertown,  Mass., 
has  recently  made  two  motor  driven  installations  In 
which  special  means  for  driving  the  fans  were  employed. 
In  one  of  these,  problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  slow 
speed  required  by  a  fan  with  the  fast  speed  necessitated 
by  the  economical  use  of  the  power  of  a  steam  turbine  or 
electric  motor  was  solved,  while  in  the  other  a  vertical 
adjustable  speed  motor  was  used.  Fig.  1  shows  the  in- 
stallation made  In  the  works  of  the  American  Bronze 
Company,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  where  a  reducing  gear  was  em- 
ployed between  the  fan  and  the  motor  to  permit  a  high- 
speed motor  to  be  used  with  a  fan  running  at  300  rev.  per 
min.  The  other  installation,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given 
in  Fig.  2,  was  at  the  Haverhill  High  School,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  here  a  vertical  shaft  disk  fan  is  driven  by  a 
belt  connected  vertical  adjustable  speed  alternating  cur- 
rent motor,  the  speed  variation  being  secured  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  armature. 

The  practice  of  using  a  reducing  gear,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1,  is  one  that  is  being  watched  by  engineers  with 
much  interest,  especially  as  it  enables  the  steam  turbine 
to  be  used  for  driving  large  fans  in  marine  work.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  economy  secured  in  the  space 
required  is  Important,  as,  if  a  motor  of  the  same  power 
and  operating  at  the  speed  of  the  fan  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  space  required  would  have  been  three  times  as 
great  To  insure  smooth  operation  and  avoid  vibration 
on  the  gear  a  flexible  coupling  is  located  between  the 
motor  and  the  reducing  gear,  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Power  Transmission  Gear  Company,  96  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

The  cone  type  of  fan  which  requires  no  housing  is 
used  and  the  fan  is  located  in  a  plenum  chamber  draw- 
ing the  air  through  an  opening  in  the  wail  at  a  and 
discharging  it  through  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  This 
type  of  fan  is  especially  useful  where  the  amount  of 
space  available  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  housed  fan.  while  its  ability  to  work  against 
pressure  in  a  number  of  cases  makes  it  useful  where  the 
disk  fan  could  not  be  employed.  It  is  also  used  in  heat- 
ing systems  in  conjunction  with  either  steam  coils  or  hot 
air  furnaces  and  insures  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  other  installation,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given 


Fig.  2. — A  Motor  Driven  Vertical  Disk  Fan  Installed  at  the 
Haverhill  High  School,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

which  is  screwed  into  a  keyseat  in  the  bushing.  The 
weight  of  the  collar  and  the  pulley  is  carried  by  a  ball 
thrust  hearing  located  below  the  former  and  resting  on 
the  bonnet  of  the  motor.     The  housing,  which  Is  bolted 


Fig  1. — A  Cone  Fan  with  Reducing  Gear  Built  by  the  Massachusetts  Fan  Company,  Watertown,  Mass. 


in  Fig.  2,  the  speed  of  the  motor  driving  the  fan  through 
a  belt  was  varied  by  raising  and  lowering  the  armature, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  a  similar  motion  of  the 
motor  pulley.  The  drive  which  permits  the  motor  shaft 
to  be  raised  SVa  in.  while  changing  the  speed  from  900 
rev.  per  min.  to  4.W  rev.  per  min.  by  the  sliding  armature 
control  consists  of  three  main  parts.  The  bushing  a  is 
the  first  and  is  firmly  keyed  to  the  motor  shaft  b.  Out- 
side of  the  liushing  are  located  the  collar  c  and  the  flange 
pulley  d,  the  latter  being  connected  to  the  former  by  long 


to  the  bonnet,  serves  to  hold  the  various  other  parts  of 
the  drive  in  position. 

This  installation  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time 
and  the  drive  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  Its  only 
wearing  point  is  the  ball  thrust  carrying  the  weight  of 
the  collar  and  the  pulley,  and  here  the  friction  is  very 
slight,  as  the  strain  is  entirely  lateral.  The  fan  used  hi 
this  case  is  an  84-in.  straight  blade  disk  fan  and  is  driven 
by  a  5-hp.  General  Electric  vertical  adjustable  speed 
alternating  current  motor. 
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The  Aetna  Billet  and  Scrap  Hauls 


The  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Warren, 
Ohio,  recently  built  a  billet  and  a  scrap  haul  for  the  open 
hearth  steel  department  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  from  designs  furnished  by  the  purchaser.  In 
the  engraving  the  single  unit  at  the  left  is  the  scrap 
haul,  while  the  double  unit,  both  parts  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  sliding  clutch,  is  the  billet  haul.    The  diame- 


The    Kirk   &    Blum    Adjustable    Emery 
Wheel   Hood 


A  new  adjustable  hood  for  emery  wheels  is  being 
manufactured  by  Kirk  &  Blum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  iise 
in  connection  with  dust  exhausting  systems.  The  special 
features  claimed  for  this  hood  are  a  trap  which  prevents 
clogging  of  the  system,  a  simple  adjustment  affording  the 
operator  absolute  protection   from   flying  particles,   and 


A  Scrap  .nnd  a  Billet  Haul  Recently  Built  by  the  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Warren,  Ohio. 


ter  of  the  drums  is  5%  in.,  and  the  face  width  25V2  in- 
The  gears  are  of  steel  with  cut  teeth,  and  the  shaft  is  a 
steel  forging.  A  direct  motor  drive  from  the  jack  shaft 
to  the  drum  shaft  is  employed,  a  75-hp.  Westinghouse 
motor  supplying  the  power.  The  diameter  of  the  main 
latter  is  6  in.  and  that  of  the  main  shaft  is  9  in.  The 
weight  of  each  bed  plate  is  over  10,000  lb. 


Turbine  Driven  Gas  Blowers 


the  employment  of  a  lower  velocity  of  air  than  that  used 
with  the  average  hood. 

The  arrangement  of  the  trap  does  not  allow  small 
pieces  or  tools  dropped  from  the  operator's  hand  to  enter 
the  pipe  and  clog  the  system,  a  feature  which  eliminates 
the  time  and  expense  required  for  hunting  through  the 
piping  system  to  locate  large  particles  which  have  in- 
advertently got  into  it.  Frequently  the  fan  is  badly 
damaged  by  these  foreign  substances,  and  in  any  event 
the  system  has  to  shut  down  until  they  are  located  and 


The  trend  of  modern  practice  in  gas  plants,  especially 
those  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  water  gas,  is  clearly 
shown  by  data  tabulated  for  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  This  tabulation  gives  full 
particulars  of  a  large  number  of  recently  installed  Terry 
steam  turbine  gas  blowers,  of  which  25  have  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  give  reliable  results.  The  most 
prominent  fact  gleaned  from  this  tabulation  is  the  in- 
crease in  blast  pressure  necessary  to  give  the  greater  out- 
put of  up-to-date  gas  apparatus.  Former  pressures  of 
12  to  16  in.  of  water  are  now  usually  from  17  to  24  or 
more  inches. 

Of  the  25  blower  sets  under  consideration,  the  aver- 
age air  pressure  at  the  blower  outlet  is  21  in.,  the  maxi- 
mum being  28  to  30  in.  Only  six  of  these  were  operated 
at  outlet  pressures  of  less  than  17  in.,  while  nine  showed 
23  or  more  inches. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  increase  in  speeds.  The 
gas  blowers  must  be  driven  at  much  higher  speeds  of 
revolution,  a  condition  which  has  practically  eliminated 
the  belt  drive  of  reciprocating  engines.  The  steam  tur- 
bine which  permits  of  direct-connection  is  showing  sur- 
prising adaptability.  The  direct  connection  eliminates 
belt  troubles  and  does  away  with  one  bearing,  three  bear- 
ings being  sulBcient  to  support  the  shaft  carrying  both 
the  turbine  wheel  and  the  fan  wheel. 

As  shown  by  the  tabulation,  the  speeds  vary  from  1550 
revolutions  per  min.  up  to  3300,  the  variation  being  due 
to  different  sizes  of  blowers  and  different  pressures  main- 
tained. Other  advantages  of  the  steam  turbine  for  this 
service  are  the  absence  of  internal  lubrication,  insuring 
exhaust  steam  free  from  oil,  and  the  simplicity  both  in 
design  and  operation. 


Australia  is  now  making  steel  rails.  Information  has 
been  received  that  the  Lithgow  Iron  Works,  Lithgow, 
New  South  Wales,  has  turned  out  its  first  steel  rails.  The 
steel  was  made  in  open  hearth  furnaces.  The  rails  are 
stated  to  have  been  perfectly  rolled,  and  at  the  time  the 
news  was  forwarded  they  were  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
being  tested  with  a  view  to  their  acceptance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment railroad  authorities.  A  bounty  of  $2.92  per  ton 
is  paid  for  all  steel  made  from  Australian  pig  iron. 


A  New  Adjustable  Uoud  lur  Emery  Wheels  Made  by  Kirk  &  Blum. 
Ciucinnati,  Ohio. 

removed.  A  single  mo\ement  of  the  arm  draws  the  hood 
back  and  the  adjustment  is  secured  by  a  conveniently 
located  thumb  screw,  there  being  no  catches  or  fasteners 
of  any  kind.  This  hood  is  regularly  built  to  take  care  of 
a  16-in.  wheel,  but  the  upper  lip  can  be  adjusted  to  ac- 
commodate a  much  smaller  size. 


The  American  Society  of  Engineer  Draftsmen  will 
hold  its  regular  meeting  in  rooms  1110  and  1111.  116  Nas- 
sau street.  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
April  19.     Henry  L.  Sloan  is  secretary-treasurer. 
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There  are  iudieatious  that  at  least  three  railroads  will  soon  become  active  purchasers  of  machinery,  accord- 
ing to  inquiries  now  before  the  trade  iu  New  York.  Other  railroads  are  buying  more  actively  In  the  New 
York  market  than  tUoy  have  for  some  time,  and  the  call  from  the  general  manufacturing  trade  is  good.  In 
•other  sections  the  railroad  demand  is  not  so  brisk.  Renewed  activity  in  building  and  construction  work  is 
noted  iu  Detroit,  where  the  automobile  companies  are  also  very  busy.  Trade  has  increased  in  New  England, 
where  a  larger  volume  of  inquiries  is  also  reported.  An  improvement  iu  the  automobile  trade  is  also  felt  in 
•that  market.  In  Cleveland  business  is  rather  unsatisfactory,  although  there  is  a  steady  volume  of  small 
orders.  The  machinery  demand  is  below  normal  in  Chicago,  although  the  Northwestern  Railroad  has  been  buy- 
ing there  and  the  Chicago  packing  plants  have  been  purchasing  for  their  repair  shops.  In  Cincinnati  local  busi- 
ness is  scarce,  but  some  good  trade  is  coming  from  the  South,  aud  sawmill  cquipmeut  is  meetiug  with  good  sales. 
The  Philadelphia  market  lacks  snap  and  the  buying  is  irregular.  Manufacturers  of  road  machiuery  and 
bridge  equipment  are  looking  for  some  good  business  in  Texas,  resultiug  from  the  "  good  roads  "  agitation.  An 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  the  heavier  types  of  machine  tools  is  helping  the  market  in  San  Francisco,  and 
there  is  a  growing  call  for  small  shop  equipment.     The  export  business  continues  unusually  good  in  all  quarters. 


New  York 

New  Yokk,  April  12,  1911. 
There  are  iudieatious  that  a  uumber  of  railroads  will 
•shortly  become  active  in  filling  their  machinery  requirements, 
as  their  inquiries  indicate  that  lists  are  being  prepared.  It 
is  known  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  an  ex- 
tensive list  in  preparation,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  me- 
.chanical  departments  of  both  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  ami 
the  Southern  Railroad  are  collecting  data  with  a  view  to 
making  up  lists  of  requirements.  The  New  York,  Ontario 
.&  Western  Railroad  has  been  closing  orders  against  a  large 
li^t  it  has  had  before  the  trade  for  some  time.  This  list,  it 
is  estimated,  calls  for  fully  $75,000  worth  of  equipment. 
Some  very  good  orders  were  placed  with  New  York  houses 
■during  the  week,  principally  for  machine  tools.  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  also  showing  signs 
of  activity.  This  company  will  shortly  make  extensions  to 
its  electrical  zone,  abd  some  good  purchasing  will  no  doubt 
«nsue.  A  fair  business  was  done  by  New  York  dealers  out- 
side of  the  railroad  purchasing.  The  Simms  Magneto  Com- 
pany placed  some  additional  orders  for  machinery  for  its 
large  plant  at  Watsessing,  N.  J.,  and  inquired  for  a  few 
more  tools.  Good  sales  were  also  made  to  the  automobile 
interests,  principally  for  machines  required  for  installation 
in  repair  garages.  Although  foundrymen  are  not  particu- 
larly busv,  thev  are  very  good  purchasers  of  mechanical 
equipment,  such  as  molding  machines,  air  lifts  and  cranes, 
and  people  in  the  general  foundry  supply  business  are  ex- 
periencing a  good  trade.  Second-hand  machiuery  is  scarce, 
especially  in  some  lines  of  machine  tools,  and  good  prices 
are  being  taken  for  used  tools. 

The  New  York  trade  is  l)iddiug  on  two  extensive  auto- 
mobile lists.  The  Saurer  Motor  Company,  which  recently 
took  possession  of  the  plant  of  the  Quincy-Manchester- 
Sargent  Company.  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  sent  out  a  list 
•calling  for  fully  $50,000  worth  of  equipment,  and  the  Pope- 
Hartford  Auto  Company  is  asking  for  bids  on  a  list  neces- 
sitating an  expenditure  of  about  the  same  amount. 

Manufacturers  of  engines,  boilers  and  power  accessories 
are  bidding  against  a  large  number  of  inquiries.  Actual 
orders  for  this  class  of  equipment  have  not  been  coming  lu 
in  very  good  volume  for  the  last  six  weeks,  but  inquirios 
have  increased  noticeably.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Public 
•Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  will  shortly  be  a  heavy 
purchaser  of  power  equipment.  The  company  intends  mak- 
ing an  addition  to  its  power  station  at  Coal  street,  Newark, 
and  is  also  making  improvements  to  its  plant  on  the  Hack- 
ensack  meadows.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  from  the  sugar 
plantations  in  Cuba  and  the  British  West  Indies,  although  it 
is  a  little  early  for  the  usual  annual  buying  movement  from 
that  source,  as  the  sugar  planters  do  not  as  a  rule  consider 
their  meclumical  requirements  until  after  their  crops  have 
been  harvested.  „     ^  .,  ^      ^ 

The  Wrought  Iron  Casting  Company,  12G  Liberty  street. 
New  York  vecentlv  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
has  acquired  a  tra'ct  of  laud  at  Forty-eighth  street  aud  the 
Lehigh  Vallev  Railroad,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  is  construct- 
In"  a  building  To  x  100  ft.  as  the  first  unit  of  a  plant.  This 
is°to  be  the  main  building,  and  other  structures  will  be 
•erected  as  needed.  A.  A.  Buehriug  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany and  W.  E.  Volz  vice-president. 

The  Le  Grand  Bronze  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has 
iicquired  a  site  at  the  foot  of  Forty-seventh  street,  adjoining 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  will  build 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bronze  bushings,  the  first 
building  of  which  will  be  a  foundry,  one  story,  -40  x  SO  ft., 
of  reinforced  concrete,  equipped  with  cranes  and  eight  fur- 
naces. The  company's  plant  and  offices  will  be  moved  from 
Pbiinfield  as  soon  as  the  buildings  are  completed. 


Joseph  Collier  &  Co..  manufacturers  of  carriages  and 
automobile  bodies,  229  Ilalsey  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  are 
I)lanning  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  brick  and  limestone 
building,  ()7  x  lOU  ft.,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  Central 
avenue,  near  Seventh  street,  Newark.  Edward  Dunn,  who 
has  offices  in  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Building,  Newark,  is 
now  receiving  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  factory. 

The  Celluloid  Harness  Trimming  Company,  54  Ferry 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  erect  a  five-story  brick  and  con- 
crete factory  building,  37  x  58  ft.  F.  A.  Phelps,  Newark, 
is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

The  Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Truck  Company,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $350,000, 
will  establish  a  plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
motor  trucks  exclusively.  Thomas  R.  Lippard,  president  of 
the  company,  has  until  recently  been  general  manager  of 
the  Franklin  Automobile  Company  at  Syracuse,  and  B.  G. 
.Stewart,  who  will  be  the  company's  chief  engineer,  was  for- 
merly mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Franklin  Automobile 
Company.  The  company's  present  offices  are  at  851  EUicott 
Square  Building,   Buffalo. 

The  United  Indurated  Fibre  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
has  completed  plans  for  extensive  additions  to  its  plant  on 
Jlill  street,  which  will  be  commenced  this  spring. 

The  Upson  Company,  recently  organized  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  fiber  specialties,  will  erect  a  new  fac- 
tory on  the  old  Franklin  Mills  site  in  East  Lockport  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $25,000.  Chas.  A.  Upson  is  pre-sident,  and 
Ralph  M.  Snell  is  superintendent  of  the  new  company.  They 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills  Com- 
pany  of  Lockport   in  similar  capacities. 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  a  pumphouse,  filters, 
mains  and  intake  has  been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  L.  B.  Cleveland, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  at  $79,850. 

The  Thompson  Milling  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  recently  been  reorganized,  will  double  the  capacity  of  its 
flouring  mill  plant  on  Market  street. 

The  L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter  Company,  Syracuse, 
has  commenced  construction  of  an  eight-story  and  basement 
addition.  54  x  201  ft.,  to  its  factory  on  East  Washington 
street. 

The  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Geo.  B.  Hol- 
lister,  manager,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  three  and 
tour  storv  factory  addition  to  its  plant,  the  approximate 
cost  of  which  wili  be  $100,000. 

The  Domestic  Appliance  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Rochester  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  and  will  estab- 
lish a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  special  appliances  and 
the  conducting  of  a  general  machinery  business.  Among  the 
incorporators  are  Louis  W.  G.  Flynt,  Wm.  H.  Cadwell,  Har- 
vey E.  Corey  and  E.  Schuyler  Davis. 

The  Village  Board  of  Trustees,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  are 
receiving  bids  until  April  IS  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and 
sewerage  system  upon  plans  of  Frederick  K.  Wing,  construc- 
tion engineer,  910  White  Building,  Buffalo.  D.  N.  Rumsey, 
Village  Clerk. 

The  Universal  Paint  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  D.  W. 
Rothensies,  Reading,  Pa.,  president,  has  plans  under  con- 
sideration for  a  large  factory  building  at  Syracuse. 

The  Wagstaffe  Company,  fruit  preservers,  Hamilton, 
Ont..  will  build  and  equip  an  extensive  branch  fruit  preserv- 
ing factory  in  the  north  end  power  district  at  Niagara  Falls, 
which  will  employ  450  people.  The  directors  of  the  United 
States  branch  company  are  James  Wagstaflfe,  Herbert  Wag- 
staffe  and  James  W.  Wagstaffe.  Hamilton;  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Gordon  F.  Matthews,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Machinery  Company,  manufacturer  of  jewel- 
ers' machinery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  completed  plans  for  a 
three-story  brick  addition   to  its  plant  at  West  and  Forest 
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avenues,  thai  city.    C.  A.  Svenson,  president  of  the  company. 

The  Simonds  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  saws  and  edge 
tools,  which  built  an  extensive  plant  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
last  year,  contemplates  the  erection  of  an  additional  building 
this  summer  to  cost  $40,00U. 

The  Huebner-Bleisten  Patents  Company,  lithographer, 
Sidway  Building.  Main  and  Goodell  streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  arranging  to  build  an  extensive  lithographing  plant  in 
that  city,  to  be  equipped  with  special  patented  machinery 
controlled  by  the  company. 

Plans  of  State  Architect  Franklin  B.  Ware,  Albany,  are 
under  consideration  for  a  central  heating  plant  for  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  estimated  cost  $50,000  . 


Chicago 

Chicago,  Iix.,  April  11,  1911. 
Machine  tool  business  is  still  below  normal,  though  the 
market  has  a  decidedly  healthier  undertone.  The  Northwest- 
ern Railway  Company  has  made  some  purchases  on  the  lists 
issued  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  further  closings  are 
expected  to  follow  daily,  as  the  amount  purchased  has  been 
but  a  small  part  of  the  original  list.  Prominent  Chicago 
packing  plants  have  been  buying  supplies  in  this  market  for 
repair  shops  which  are  being  added  to  Southern  refineries 
located  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina.  Local  sales  are 
reported  to  be  somewhat  above  those  coming  from  outside 
points.  A  leading  manufacturer  of  tinware,  with  plants  in 
Chicago,  has  been  an  active  machine  tool  purchaser  during 
the  week  under  review.  Customers  outside  this  immediate 
vicinity  have  been  fairly  liberal  buyers  throughout  the  week, 
purchases  having  been  made  by  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wiscon- 
sin machine  shops.  The  pulse  of  city  trade  seems  to  be  a 
trifle  stronger  than  that  from  the  country,  although  an  im- 
proved inquiry  is  felt  in  all  quarters.  The  woodworking 
machinery  dealers  are  exchanging  congratulations  over  the 
month  just  passed,  which  has  in  many  instances  proved  a 
record  breaker.  April  business  in  this  line  of  machinery  is 
starting  out  well,  though  somewhat  hampered  by  the  large 
strike  now  affecting  some  of  the  principal  furniture  factories. 
jMcDowell,  Stocker  &  Co.,  prominent  for  many  years  in 
the  machine  tool  business  in  Chicago,  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  Frank  M.  McKey,  1047  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  having  been  appointed  to  that  re- 
sponsibility by  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  Illinois  Contracting  Electrical  Company,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$7000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  W.  Wilmerton,  Martin 
McNealy,  and  F.  H.  Kelly. 

The  Independent  Toll  Clearing  Company,  Springfield, 
111.  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2500. 
The  incorporators  are  M.  B.  Farwell,  E.  D.  Glandon,  L.  A. 
Hcrrick,  and  C.  R.  Peel.  The  company  will  maintain  tele- 
phone toll  lines  and  exchanges. 

The  West  Salem  Hollow  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  West 
Salem,  111.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $2400  to 
$50,000. 

The  Union  Light  &  Power  Company,  Minonk,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Frank  Z.  Ames,  S.  C.  Kipp,  C.  R.  Robinson, 
and  J.  S.  Webber. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  is  re- 
ported ready  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  large 
machine  shop  at  its  works  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  building 
will  be  145  x  203  ft.,  six  stories,  and  of  steel  construction 
throughout. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  recently  purchased 
the  property  of  the  old  Toledo  Rolling  Mill  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  and  will  probably  convert  the  build- 
ings into  repair  and  car  shops. 

The  Jungers  Stove  &  Range  Company,  Grafton,  Wis., 
will  erect  three  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
ranges.  The  first  building  erected  is  to  be  48  x  140  ft.,  two 
stories,  of  reinforced  concrete.  Electricity  will  be  used  for 
both  power  and  lighting. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  Webster  City,  Iowa, 
that  C.  H.  Richeson,  president  of  the  Commercial  League, 
is  negotiating  with  parties  who  will  build  a  $250,000  drain 
pipe  and  tile  plant  in  that  city.  It  is  stated  that  $50,(XI0 
will  be  subscribed  to  the  stock  by  Webster  City  citizens. 

The  Dubuque  Packing  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is 
building  a  new  packing  plant  just  west  of  its  present  site. 
The  structure  will  be  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  and 
upward  of  $20,000  will  be  expended  for  new  machinery, 
which  will  be  electrically  driven. 

The  Flick-Ziepprecht  Box  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  is 
erecting  a  new  factory  building  to  cost  $15,000,  which  will 
enable  the  company  to  double  its  capacity.  New  machinery 
and  an  electric  lighting  system  will  be  installed. 

The  Independence  Canning  Corporation,  Independence, 
Iowa,  is  making  radical  changes  in  its  establishment.     The 


old  factory  has  been  torn  dowu  to  make  room  for  a  larger 
one,  42  x  00  ft.,  and  a  warehouse,  80  x  100  ft.,  will  also 
be  built. 

Des  Moines  men,  headed  by  G.  S.  Gilbertson,  have  or- 
ganized the  Dakota  Portland  Cement  Company,  Chamber- 
lain, S.  D.,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000.  Mr. 
Gilbertson  is  president ;  B.  H.  Thomas,  secretary,  and  W.  J. 
Sender,  superintendent,  all  of  Des  Moines.  The  contract 
for  the  buildings  has  been  let  to  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works. 

The  Diamond  Calk  Horseshoe  Company,  Duluth,  Minn., 
has  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  building,  50  x  75  ft., 
of  steel  construction,  in  which  it  is  installing  equipment  re- 
moved from  its  old  factory,  to  which  four  extra  heavy  forg- 
ing machines  will  be  added.  Two  more  forging  machines  are 
yet  to  be  purchased.  The  company  also  has  plans  prepared 
for  a  new  horseshoe  factory. 

Sully,  Iowa,  will  hold  an  election  on  April  10  to  vote 
on  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  installation  of  a  water 
works  system. 

The  Call  Switch  &  Frog  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  incor- 
porated with  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Call  automatic  railroad  switch  and  other 
railroad  supplies,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  four  acres  and 
will  commence  at  once  the  erection  of  a  factory.  The  stock 
of  the  compiny  is  owned  by  the  Call  Switch  Company,  an 
Arizona  corporation  formed  in  1907.  The  factory  will  be 
modernly  equipped  throughout. 

The  citizens  of  Irene,  S.  D.,  will  vote  on  the  proposition 
of  installing  a  water  works  system  April  IS. 


Philadelphia 

PHii,.\riKi,i'in.\.   Pa.,   April   10,   1911. 

No  impoitant  developments  have  been  reported  in  the 
local  market  for  either  machinery  or  tools  during  the  week. 
Buying  in  general  continues  irregular,  and  is  still  mostly 
confined  to  small  propositions,  although  a  fair  volume  of 
business  is  under  negotiation,  including  several  moderate 
lists,  which  have  not  come  into  the  open  market.  Machine 
tool  builders  and  industrial  plants  generally  have  been  able 
to  operate  at  an  unchanged  basis,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
snap  in  the  market,  and  few,  except  makers  of  special 
equipment,  have  order  books  in  very  satisfactory  shape  as 
far  as  forward  business  is  concerned.  The  foundry  trade, 
particularly  makers  of  gray  iron  castings,  report  the  de- 
mand as  still  being  unsatisfactory ;  steel  casting  plants,  how- 
ever, find  business  to  be  slightly  better.  In  no  instance  are 
plants  being  oijerated  at  a  normal  basis  with  any  degree  of 
regularity.  In  the  second  hand  machinery  trade  an  irregular 
demand  is  reported ;  buying  is  light  and  covers  a  wide  range 
of  equipment ;  first-class  tools  of  recent  make  and  in  good 
condition  are,  however,  always  in  demand.  The  boiler  and 
engine  trade  has  been  without  feature;  a  quiet  business  ia 
moving  with  inquiries  for  moderate  power  equipment  com- 
ing out  from  day  to  day. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  four-story  warehouse, 
75  X  300  ft.,  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  to  be  erecte'j 
on  Tasker  street  between  Water  street  and  Delaware 
avenue,  for  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  cordage. 

The  Excelsior  Brass  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  held  its 
annual  meeting  April  3.  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  President,  Herbert  E.  Woodward  ;  vice-president. 
George  Wicklein ;  treasurer,  Henry  Etheridge,  and  secretary, 
Louis  M.  Gantert. 

Plans  are  being  prepared,  it  is  said,  for  extensive  im- 
provements to  the  plant  of  the  Beacon  Light  Company, 
Chester,  Pa.  While  confirmation  is  lacking  at  this  time,  it 
is  understood  that  the  improvements  proposed  include  the 
installation  of  a  large  coal  couTeying  plant. 

The  Reading  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  :a 
busy  in  all  its  various  departments,  and  reports  inquiries 
for  cranes  and  hoists  of  different  types  as  coming  in  quite 
freely.  It  is  bidding  on  work  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  Mexican  power  plants.  A  special  84-ft.  girder  crane  has 
been  shipped  to  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Company,  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  while  several  special  cranes  have  been  furnished 
the  United  States  Government  for  u.se  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

John  L.  Byrnes,  Haddonfield.  N.  J.,  who  is  well  known 
in  the  local  machinery  and  machine  tool  field,  has  become 
associated  with  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.,  New  York,  repre- 
senting Cammell.  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  .Sheffield,  England, 
makers  of  special  tool  steels,  and  will  represent  the  firm  in 
this   territory. 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Berks  County,  Reading, 
Pa.,  will  receive  bids  until  April  26,  for  the  erection  of  two 
concrete  bridges,  known  as  Bordners  No.  1,  to  be  erecte* 
over  Tulpehocken  Creek,  at  a  point  about  seven  miles  from 
Robesonia,  Pa.,  and  Bordners  No.  2,  to  be  erected  over  the 
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Swatara  Creek,  at  a  point  about  six  miles  from  Myerstown, 
Pa. 

Charters  continue  to  be  granted  in  considerable  number 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  small  power  plant  com- 
panies, giving  them  the  right  to  furnish  power  and  light  in 
their  respective  districts.  These  are  largely  underlying  com- 
panies of  large  power  producing  interests.  Twenty-five  such 
companies,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ^5000  each,  of  which  W. 
A.  Lathrop,  R.  H.  Wilbur  and  H.  F.  Baker  are  named  as 
incorporators,  were  granted  charters  last  week  to  operate 
in  Northampton,  Lehigh  and  Carbon  counties.  These  are 
understood  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
extensive  power  plant  system  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Company.  Charters  for  five  companies  of  the  same 
character  have  been  granted  interests  in  Luzerne  County ; 
these  include  the  Wilkes-Barre  Power  Company,  Wilkes- 
Barre  Township  Power  Company,  Hanover  Township  Power 
Company,  Wright  Township  Power  Company,  and  Ashley 
Power  Company.  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  understood  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  operating  interests. 

The  manufacturing  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Metal 
Stamping  Company,  2213  Chestnut  street,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  April  6.  The  presses  and  other  machinery  will  be  re- 
placed as  soon  as  insurance  adjustments  have  been  made. 

The  Philadelphia  Coppersmithing  Company,  119  Florist 
street,  has  purchased  adjoining  property  on  which  it  will 
build  an  erecting  shop  of  brick  and  steel,  61  x  133  ft.  The 
company  will  build  most  of  the  equipment  needed,  as  it  is 
largely  of  a  special  nature. 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  1231  Callow- 
hill  street,  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  building,  190 
X  260  ft.,  eight  stories  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Locusts  streets. 

Plans  have  been  about  completed  for  the  new  manufac- 
turing building,  80  x  300  ft.,  six  stories,  to  be  erected  at 
Beach,  Palmer  and  Allen  streets,  for  the  American  Can 
Company. 

■»  »  » 

New  England 

Boston.  Mass.,   April  12.  1911. 

The  general  experience  is  that  collections  are  improving, 
and  business  on  the  whole  is  in  larger  volume,  following  the 
usual  influence  of  the  spring  season.  The  Boston  dealers  in 
pig  and  sheet  metals  report  a  considerable  increase  in  orders. 
In  fact,  the  change  with  them  is  very  marked  as  compared 
to  six  weeks  ago.  This  is  always  a  good  season  with  them, 
and  possibly  the  improvement  is  no  better  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  under  existing  conditions.  Builders  of 
heavy  machines  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prom- 
ising inquiries,  but  with  little  change  as  yet  in  the  volume 
of  business  booked.  The  wire  trade  states  that  prices  of 
copper  products  are  more  stable  than  has  been  the  case 
recently.  The  wire  business  as  a  whole  is  very  good,  though 
reports  from  representatives  in  the  West  are  not  so  en- 
couraging as  they  have  been.  The  machine  screw  manu- 
facturers are  finding  business  somewhat  better,  and  in  some 
cases  are  running  nights  in  certain  departments.  The  Pope 
Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  adding  largely  to  its 
equipment,  having  placed  some  large  orders  for  machine 
tools.  The  improvement  in  the  automobile  trade  is  felt  in 
New  England,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  most 
of  the  factories  being  much  more  active  than  they  had 
expected  to  be.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  manufacturers 
of  parts  and  accessories,  as  is  instanced  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  drop  forgings  who  report  a  notably  better  busi- 
ness. The  dealers  in  machine  tools  do  not  note  any  special 
change  in  local  conditions  as  they  affect  the  trade. 

The  Parrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  heavy  machinery  and  rolls,  is  erect- 
ing a  large  building,  which  will  be  an  addition  to  the  roll 
department. 

The  Milner  Mfg.  Company,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  been 
organized  to  manufacture  a  new  sanitary  drinking  fountain. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $100,000.  Henry  J.  Milner 
is  the  president,  Thomas  A.  McDonnell,  vice-president,  and 
Maurice  Leahey,  secretary.  The  factory  will  be  located  in 
Chicopee. 

The  National  Iron  Works,  61  Talcott  street,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  established  a  business  for  the  manufacture  of 
ornamental  and  other  iron  work. 

The  New.  England  machine  tool  builders  will  be  repre- 
sented in  large  number  at  the  spring  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  at  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim,  Atlantic  City,  May  18-19.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  an  interesting  one,  with  an  excellent  list 
of  speakers.  The  chief  topics  of  discussion  will  be  shop 
efficiency  and  workmen's  compensation  and  its  allied  prin- 
ciples. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  manufacturers 
of   nickel   and   silver   plate   specialities,   have   made   a   large 


increase  in  capital  stock,  which  will  be  issued  as  a  stock 
dividend.  The  company  has  no  plans  for  extending  its 
works  at  this  time. 

The  Ball  &  Socket  Mfg.  Company,  West  Cheshire,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  metal  and  wire  specialties,  states  that  the 
building  which  will  be  erected  immediately  will  be  used  as 
a  stockroom.     It  will  be  40  x  86  ft. 

The  most  important  announcement  of  industrial  expan- 
sion in  New  England  outside  of  the  metal  trades  is  that 
of  the  Pilgrim  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  which  will  build 
a  cotton  factory  to  cost  $1,000,000  in  that  city.  The  plans 
call  for  a  three-story  spinning  mill  and  a  two-story  weave 
shed,  covering  a  total  area  of  132  x  594  ft.  The  original 
equipment  will  consist  of  50,000  spindles  and  1200  looms. 
The  mill  will  receive  its  power  from  the  local  electric  power 
company,  which  will  constitute  an  experiment  in  cotton  mill 
practice.  Other  increases  in  manufacturing  facilities  in  this 
territory  follow  :  William  Skinner  &  Sons,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
silk  manufacturers,  mill  building  60  x  240  ft.,  four  stories, 
to  cost  $100,000 ;  Harvard  Knitting  Mills,  Wakefield,  Mass., 
mill  building  90  x  180  ft.,  three  stories ;  Worcester  Cold 
Storage  &  Warehouse  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  addition 
SO  xlOO  ft.,  two  stories ;  Goetz  Silk  Mfg.  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  silk  manufacturer,  three-story  brick  mill,  50  x  250 
ft. ;  Celluloid  Starch  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  three- 
story  building,  40  x  60  ft. 

The  carpet  plant  of  the  Cochrane  Mfg.  Company,  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  was  burned,  April  4,  with  estimated  loss  of 
$200,000. 

New  England  communities  were  never  so  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  organized  action  in  increasing  their  pros- 
perity. Boston,  Providence,  Portland  and  other  seaport 
cities  and  towns  are  moving  toward  improved  terminal 
facilities  and  increased  dockage.  Large  plans  are  being  car- 
ried forward  at  Providence.  New  London  hopes  to  see  its 
splendid  harbor  selected  as  the  terminal  of  great  steamship 
lines  which  now  dock  in  New  Yoi'k  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  through  the 
Vermont  Central  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  will 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  number  of  manufacturing 
centers,  and  now  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  • 
announces  that  it  may  parallel  that  line,  electrically,  to 
complete  its  connections  for  the  Canadian  traffic.  Not  a 
few  enterprises  are  under  way  with  the  purpose  of  creating 
industrial  funds  with  which  to  assist  small  manufacturing 
concerns  in  their  growth.  The  various  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  are  getting  together  in  combination 
with  the  idea  of  furthering  the  interests  of  New  England. 

Several  names  well  known  in  the  metal  industry  are 
included  among  the  incorporators  of  the  Meriden  Board  of 
Trade  Industrial  Corporation,  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  charter 
of  which  permits  it  to  lease  and  deal  in  industrial  property. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $100,000,  and  the  incorpo- 
rators are  Robert  W.  Carter,  George  H.  Wilcox,  WiUiam  H.  | 
Lyon,  C.  F.  Rockwell,  and  C.  H.  Fredeminck,  all  of  Meriden.       1 

The  Standard  Machinery  Company,  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  brought  out  a  new  type  of  rolling  mill  having  various 
special  features.  The  machine  will  take  a  maximum  length 
of  roll  of  22  in.,  and  a  minimum  of  10  in.  face  and  12  in. 
diameter.  It  is  specially  designed  for  the  rolling  of  large 
sections  of  copper  moldings,  automobile  rims,  &c.,  and  also 
for  the  rolling  of  sheet  steel,  copper,  zinc,  german  silver  anJ 
nickel,  and  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  ingots  of  precious 
metals,  reducing  them  to  a  thickness  of  about  %  in. 

The  general  understanding  is  that  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  will  electrify  its  system  as  far 
as  New  Haven  on  the  New  York  end,  within  the  next  year 
or  two,  and  possibly  will  begin  a  similar  work  in  Boston. 
Reports  differ,  but  this  is  the  popular  opinion  of  the  rail- 
road men,  who  base  their  belief  upon  a  statement  recently 
made  by  one  of  the  company's  prominent  officials. 

The  Charles  Greiner  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  riveting  and  spinning  machines,  was  a 
sufferer  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  building,  April  8. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCi.NNATi,  Ohio,  April  11,  1911. 

Several  machine  tool  builders  report  an  improvement  io 
both  orders  and  inquiries,  but  this  is  not  general.  The 
South  continues  to  furnish  some  fairly  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, but  orders  from  nearby  territory  are  scarce.  Trans- 
actions in  second-hand  machinery  are  not  very  numerous, 
although  both  new  and  rebuilt  sawmill  equipment  is  mov- 
ing more  satisfactorily.  Manufacturei"S  of  valves  and  fit- 
tings are  very  busy,  and  it  is  notable  that  the  export  busi- 
ness in  these  engineering  specialties  has  been  very  good 
lately. 

X  large  number  of  Cincinnati  members  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  left  in  special  cars,  over  the  Penn- 
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svlvania  Railroad,  to  attend  the  annual  coDTention  in  Xew 
York. 

The  new  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  R.  K.  LeBIond 
Machine  Tool  Company,  in  East  End,  Cincinnati,  are  nearly 
completed,  and  installation  of  the  equipment  will  be  finished 
before  the  fall  season  begins. 

The  Cincinnati  Lathe  &  Tool  Company  confirms  the  re- 
port as  to  moving  its  Spring  Grove  avenue  plant  to  the 
Oakley  district.  Plans  for  the  new  buildings  are  being 
drawn  and  the  company  expects  to  occupy  its  new  home  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  fall  season. 

The  Imperial  Motor  Car  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  .?20,000  garage. 

The  bottling  house  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Hudepohl 
Brewing  Company,  Cincinnati,  recently  mentioned,  will  be 
a  two-story  structure,  of  mill  construction,  and  will  cost 
about  $3.0.000. 

C.  J.  McDiarmid,  receiver  for  the  Cincinnati  Punch  & 
Shear  Company,  announces  that  all  the  equipment  in  this 
plant  will  be  auctioned  off,  in  separate  lots,  by  the  Ezekiel 
&  Bamham  Company.  Cincinnati  auctioneers,  April  19.  A 
number  of  outside  bidders  are  expected  to  be  present  at 
this  sale. 

Some  power  equipment  will  probably  be  required  by  the 
F.  C.  H.  Manss  Company,  Cincinnati,  printer  and  engraver, 
who  has  plans  made  up  for  a  two  and  one-half-story  con- 
crete building  that  will  be  erected  on  Burnet  avenue,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  .$45,000. 

The  John  Grossius  Furnace  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  former  home  of  the  Victor  Safe 
&  Lock  Company,  on  East  Eighth  street,  and  it  is  stated, 
will  add  two  stories  to  present  building.  This  will  give 
the  company  a  manufacturing  plant  about  75  x  75  ft.,  four 
stories. 

The  H.  R.  Irwin  Mfg.  Company,  whose  Cincinnati  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  washing  machines  was  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  has  leased  a  building  close  to  its  old  site, 
in  which  is  now  being  installed  special  machinery  that  will 
double  its  output. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  entertained 
25  of  its  outside  salesmen,  April  8,  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Sinton  Hotel.     H.  C.  Houck  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  Cincinnati  Steel  Castings  Company.  Cincinnati,  has 
acquired  a  new  site  on  which  will  be  erected  a  new  plant. 
The  proposed  building  will  be  about  75  x  1.50  ft.,  two  stories. 
and  of  brick  and  steel  construction. 

The  Scheiffele  Shoe  Company,  Cincinnati,  expects  to  be- 
gin work  shortly  on  a  large  addition  to  its  factory. 

Harry  Hake,  architect,  Cincinnati,  has  charge  of  the 
plans  for  the  new  power  building,  recently  mentioned,  to  be 
erected  for  A.  J.  Anderson. 

The  Pioneer  Pole  &  Shaft  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio.,  manu- 
facturer of  poles  and  shafts,  has  plans  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  new  plant. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  11,  1911. 

While  the  demand  for  machine  tools  is  a  little  more 
active  than  during  the  greater  part  of  March  the  condition 
of  the  trade  is  still  unsatisfactory.  There  is  practically  no 
business  coming  from  the  railroads  and  very  little  from  the 
large  manufacturing  plants.  There  is  a  steady  volume  of 
small  business,  but  few  orders  are  for  over  two  or  three 
tools.  The  local  manufacturing  situation  shows  some  im- 
provement, quite  a  number  of  the  shops  having  increased 
their  working  forces  somewhat  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  automobile  plants  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  are  mostly 
running  at  or  near  their  full  capacity  at  present,  and  the 
volume  of  recent  orders  is  claimed  to  have  been  quite  satis- 
factory. The  automobile  makers  this  year  are  following  a 
conservative  policy,  and  are  not  making  cars  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Some  of  the  makers  are  already  preparing  to  get 
ont  their  1912  machines,  and  are  placing  orders  for  the 
parts  for  these  cars.  Machinery  dealers,  however,  are  looking 
for  very  little  business  from  the  automobile  industry  during 
the  year.  The  demand  for  second-hand  machinery  is  mod- 
erate and  the  supply  not  large.  In  the  local  foundry  trade 
conditions  show  no  change,  the  demand  for  castings  being 
somewhat  light. 

-it  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mine  Door 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  held  April  3,  it  was  decided  to 
enlarge  its  plant  to  double  its  present  capacity  and  to  in- 
stall a  new  ipower  plant.  An  extension,  60  x  150  ft.,  will 
be  built  to  the  present  plant.  OflRcers  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  Major  A.  Vignos,  president  and  treasurer ;  R.  J.  Die- 


bold,  vice-president;   Alfred  Vignos,  secretary:   N.  K.  Bow- 
man, general  manager. 

The  Jeffries  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  S.  S.  Jef- 
fries.    H.  W.  Culbertson  and  others. 

The  Standard  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Company,  operating 
a  plant  at  726  Canal  road,  Cleveland,  has  taken  out  in- 
corporation papers  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  in- 
corporator are  Samuel  G.  Catchpole,  G.  T.  Bander.  E. 
W.  Cheeltham,  Victoria  Cheeltham  and  C.  T.  Denby. 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Works  Company.  Akron,  Ohio,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  brick  and  steel  addi- 
tion, 120  X  225  ft.  The  new  building  will  be  used  as  an 
erecting  shop,  machine  shop,  flanging  shop.  A  power  plant 
will  be  installed.     All  of  the  machinery  will  be  motor  driven. 

The  Lorain  Metal  Products  Company,  Lorain,  Ohio,  has 
been  formed  to  manufacture  various  metal  products.  The 
company  will  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  Stander  foundry, 
the  O'Brien  Brass  Works  and  the  B.  R.  Maddock  Pattern 
Works.  The  company  will  operate  in  the  Stander  foundry 
plant.  B.  R.  Maddock  will  be  the  manager.  The  plant  is 
located  at  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Elyria  avenue. 

The  Acklin  Stamping  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  recently 
incorporated  to  manufacture  stamped  metal  articles,  has 
broken  ground  for  a  new  plant  on  Dorr  street.  The  company 
will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  its  machinery  equipment. 

The  City  Council  of  Canton.  Ohio,  has  authorized  Serv- 
ice Director  Harbert  to  expend  $17,000  for  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  new  auxiliary  pumping  station  in  that  city. 

The  Bucke.ve  Iron  &  Brass  Works.  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  new  foundry.  The  building  wiU  be  of  concrete,  83^ 
X  159  ft. 

A  new  plant  is  being  established  in  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
by  F.  B.  Hall  for  the  manufacture  of  an  iron  flexible  lad- 
der, Mr.  Hall  having  acquired  the  rights  and  equipment  of 
the  Wheeling  Flexible  Ladder  Company. 

The  Rock  Creek  Basket  &  Veneer  Works.  Rock  Creek. 
Ohio,  will  build  a  new  plant  63  x  120  ft. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Wolfgram  Marble  Company,  re- 
cently organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  will  build 
a  large  plant  near  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cement  products.  -  Frank  Wolfgram  and  others  are  in- 
terested in  the  company. 

The  American  Metal  Screen  &  Weather  Strip  Company, 
2460  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  being  reor- 
ganized, and  is  in  the  market  for  some  sheet  metal  working 
machinery  for  stamping  window  screens  and  weather  strips. 

The  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  is  spending  $125,000  in  the  enlargement  of  its  plants- 
at  Bay  Ridge,  Ohio,  and  Dixon,  111. 

The  Defiance  Carriage  Company,  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  an  $8000  factory  building. 

The  Brookside  Machine  &  Repair  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10.<X)0.  M. 
Debold,  Conrad  Marquart.  S.  X.  West  and  others  are  the 
incorporators. 

♦-»-• 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  10,  lull. 

The  Curtis  c&  Co.,  Mfg.  Company  will  enlarge  its  steel 
plant  at  Hamburger  and  Kienleu  avenues. 

The  St.  Louis  Frog  &  Switch  Company  wiU  enlarge  its- 
plant  to  provide  for  the  installation  of  additional  forging 
machines. 

The  Emerson-Bishop  Refrigerating  Machine  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $400,000  capital- 
stock.  The  company  plans  the  erection  of  builders  to  cover 
about  one  acre  and  will  install  machinery  to  manufacture 
refrigerating  machines  from  150  to  2000-lb.  capacity.  The 
company  makes  a  specialty  of  family  machines. 

The  Automatic  Tire  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  X.  W.  McLeod,  W.  E.  Grayson.  T.  M.  Dees,, 
and  E.  A.  Pelton.  The  company  will  engage  in  manu- 
facturing all  kinds  of  tires. 

The  Stephen  J.  Gavin  Lumber  Company,  St.  Louis,  has- 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Stephen  J.  Gavin,  Julius  E.  A.  and  Kath- 
arine A.  Gavin.  The  company  will  engage  in  the  lumber 
and  mill  business.  Two  planing  mills  will  be  built,  one  at 
Spring  and  Cass  avenues,  and  the  other  at  6400  Easton 
avenue. 

The  Saunders  Car  Stopper  &  Equipment  Company.  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  D.  R.  Saunders  of  Columbia, 
Miss. ;  S.  J.  Henry,  Lawrence  Boswell,  J.  F.  Bartman,  and 
S.  T.  Hatcher  of  St.  Louis.  The  company  will  manufacture 
a  corrugated  car-stopper  for  steam  railroads,  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  present  bumping  posts.  A  plant  will  be 
erected  in  St.  Louis. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Scott  Gasoline  Rock  DriU 
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Company  is  being  organized  in  St.  Louis.  The  Capital  stock 
is  $500,000.  Tlie  incorporators  are  Louis  L.  Scott,  John 
R.  Williams,  Samuel  D.  Martin  and  othcr.s.  Frank  Wyman, 
former  postmaster,  has  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  measures  for  perfecting  the  machine,  which 
is  a  rock  drill  that  is  attached  directly  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
gasoline  engine,  obviating  the  use  of  a  steam  plant,  air 
compressor  and  ho.se  in  drilling  rock  and  other  substances. 
Later  on  the  company  intends  to  have  its  own  shops  in  St. 
Louis.  At  present  the  machine  will  be  manufactured  under 
contract. 

The  Hannibal  Wagon  Company,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  is  im- 
proving its  plant  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  its 
paint  department,  warehouse  and  shipping  rooms.  The  pres- 
ent buildings  are  also  being  rearranged.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  has  been  increased  to  $75,000. 

The  Ozark  Hickory  &  Cob  Pipe  Company,  Cuba,  ilo., 
is  building  a  factory  in  that  town.  Jacob  Wcisbaum  is  the 
superintendent. 

The  Ozark  Water  Mills  Company,  Ozark,  Mo.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $39,500. 

The  Meyers  Pump  &  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Jo.seph,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $00,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  D.  W.  Hall,  W.  M.  Meyers,  and  M.  M. 
Garver.  The  company  will  manufacture  an  automatic  stock 
pump,  automatic  hay  forks,  gasoline  engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery.    It  has  established  a  plant  on  Seventh  street. 

H."  F.  Rush  and  Starling  White,  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  will 
soon  start  on  tue  construction  of  a  building  in  Stuttgart. 
Ark.,  for  use  as  a  foundry.  The  owners  propose  to  do  a 
general  repair  and  casting  business,  and  later  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  cane  and  feed  mills. 

The  Tulsa  Portland  Cement  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .$300,000.  The 
directors  are  C.  F.  Tingley,  11.  R.  Crews,  L.  F.  Barnes,  J. 
O.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  McCloud,  O.  H.  Leonard,  H.  C.  Ashby, 
J.  E.  Crosbie,  and  Chas.  Huonker.  The  company  will  erect 
a  700-bbl.  cement  plant  near  the  city. 
<  ■  » 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  10,  1911. 
April  is  witnessing  renewed  activites  in  building  and 
construction  work.  March  was  quiet  in  this  regard  owing 
to  the  winter  weather  that  prevailed  throughout.  The  past 
week  has  seen  the  beginning  of  operations  on  several  new 
office  buildings.  Factory  construction  work  is  not  as  active 
as  it  was  last  year  at  this  time,  several  big  automobile  con- 
cerns having  moved  into  their  new  plants  this  spring.  April 
will  see  many  spring  orders  for  motor  tars,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  reach  the  high  mark  set  last  month.  Auto- 
mobile companies  throughout  the  State  are  running  to  their 
limit.  F.  S.  Holmes  of  the  Jackson  Automobile  Company 
states  that  the  market  will  be  bare  of  cars  within  30  days. 
The  plants  of  the  General  Motors  Company  in  this  city 
and  Pontiac  have  been  inspected  by  several  New  York  of- 
ficials, and  their  report  calls  for  enlargements  to  the  Carter- 
car  and  Oakland  branches  at  Pontiac,  and  to  the  E.  M.  F. 
plant  of  this  city.  This  corporation  has  leased  the  prop- 
erty formerly  occupied  by  the  Ellis-Ford  Pipe  Company, 
which  is  opposite  the  main  factory,  with  the  purpose  of 
building  an  additional  structure. 

The  Detroit  Clothes  Pole  Company  has  been  incorporated 
to  make  a  patent  clothes  pole  attachment.  The  company  is 
starting  with  a  small  capital  stock,  but  is  on  a  firna  basis. 
Harvey  O.  Knickerbocker  is  the  principal  stockholder. 

The  Alden-Sampson  Company,  which  recently  moved  its 
plant  from  Pittsfield,  Mass..  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
$500,000  to  $2,500,000.  This  will  give  the  plant  every  facil- 
ity in  increasing  its  output. 

Another  motor  car  company  to  increase  the  size  and 
facilities  of  its  plant  is  the  Anderson  Electric  Car  Company. 
The  company  has  voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$1,200,000  to  $2,500,000.  This  concern  makes  the  Detroit 
Electric,  and  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  high  powered  electric  trucks,  using  the  improved 
Edison  batteries.  It  is  understood  that  the  increase  in 
capital  is  to  allow  more  development  in  this  line. 

The  Yeomans  Body  &  Box  Company  is  building  a  large 
addition  to  its  plant  in  this  city.  The  new  plant  will  ad- 
join the  main  factory  and  will  greatly  enlarge  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company. 

The  Reynolds  Motor  Boat  Company,  whose  plant  is  near 
Grosse  Pointe.  Mich.,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $-10,000  to  $100,000.  The  capital  will  not 
be  used  in  plant  addition,   but   for  business  purposes. 

Bv  the  use  of  $100,000,  the  increase  to  the  present  capital 
stock,  the  Michigan  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  will 
begin  the  erection  very  soon  of  an  entirely  new  plant.  The 
company  states  that  at  this  stage  it  is  not  in  the  market 
for  any  new  machinery,  but  will  be  later  on. 


The  Purvis  Engineering  Company  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  The  company  will  engage  in  structural 
work  of  all  kinds. 

R.  A.  Carmichael  &  Co.  of  this  city  have  incorporated  to 
manufacture  drugs,  perfumes  and  toilet  waters.  The  com- 
pany has  plenty  of  capital  and  will  do  a  wholesale  business. 
The  capital  stock  is  given  as  $40,000. 

Forrest  L.  Jordan,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  the  organization 
of  a  company  under  way  to  manufacture  a  sanitary  combina- 
tion sink  and  pump  frame,  an  invention  of  his  own.  The 
plant  will  be  located  at  Hastings. 

The  Lowell  Cutter  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  expan- 
sion in  the  way  of  larger  quarters,  has  added  $50,000  to 
its  present  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

The  Cadillac  Creamery  Company  has  incorporated  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  company  will  erect  a  new 
factory,  and  will  install  modern  butter  making  machinery. 
The  plant  will  be  located  at  Cadillac,  Mich. 

The  Cadillac  Veneer  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  will  con- 
struct an  addition  to  its  plant  in  the  way  of  a  new  concrete 
factory,  35  x  .55  ft.  in  size.  The  new  building  will  be  used 
as  a  machinery  shop. 

The  Soo  Building  Supply  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  incorporated  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  to  manu- 
facture building  supplies.     Kenneth  Wright  is  president. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  voted  to  spend  $10,000  for  electric  light 
plant  improvements  at  the  April  election. 

The  Trick-Bar  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  principal 
stockholders  are  Edwin  M.  Smith  and  John  D.  Goldsmith, 
both  of  Allegan.  The  company  will  make  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Dudley  Paper  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  planning 
a  reorganization  of  the  company,  which  has  entirely  out- 
grown its  quartere.  Representatives  are  in  Cincinnati  con- 
ferring as  to  increasing  the  capital  and  size  of  the  plant. 

The  Hildreth  Motor  Company  is  another  Lansing  plant 
to  plan  enlargements  to  its  plant.  The  firm  will  erect  a 
large  addition,  50  x  112  ft.  to  the  main  building,  part  of 
which  will  be  used  for  a  temporary  stockroom. 

The  Michigan  Carton  Company,  in  order  to  allow  opera- 
tions on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  has  filed  notice  of  an  in- 
crease in  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $400,000. 

A  project  that  will  require  a  number  of  miles  of  pipe 
is  the  proposed  co-operative  plan  of  Saginaw  and  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  to  connect  their  water  supply  with  Saginaw  Bay  or 
I^ake  Huron.  The  distance  is  50  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 
the  undertaking  will  require  $2,000,000. 

The  Brinkerhoff  Piano  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  is  seriously 
considering  moving  its  plant  from  the  former  city  to  Char- 
lotte, Mich.  The  company  formerly  was  located  at  Char- 
lotte, but  went  to  the  Indiana  city  in  view  of  a  $00,000 
bonus. 

Another  furnace  Company  for  Marshall,  Mich.,  is  the 
Simons-Ludle  Furnace  Company,  whose  capital  stock  is 
$5000.  Marshall  is  becoming  famous  for  its  furnace  fac- 
tories. 

The  Johnson  Optical  Company  suffered  the  loss  of  its 
four-story  plant  in  this  city  last  week.  The  loss  will  amount 
to  about  $75,000.  with  $50,000  insurance. 

Baldwin,  Tuthill  &  Bolton  have  their  plans  complete  for 
additions  to  their  plant  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  A  new 
building,  70  x  85  ft.,  will  adjoin  the  old  structure,  and 
when  the  machinery  is  moved  to  the  latter  building,  the 
plant  occupied  as  a  machine  shop,  on  Sixth  street,  will  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  building  150  x  180  ft  The 
Baldwin,  Tuthill  &  Bolton  saw  fitting  plant  is  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  voted  to  spend  $25,000  in  securing 
industries  for  the  city.  The  city  is  prepared  to  offer  some 
good  inducements  to  progressive  concerns. 

The  Bainton  Electric  Steel  Company,  which  was  incor- 
porated a  few  weeks  ago,  announces  that  it  has  purchased 
a  site  of  six  acres  in  Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  will  erect  a  plant 
thereon  to  cost  $75,000. 

Business  men  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  have  nearly  completed 
the  organization  of  a  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  ?1*W,' 
000,  to  be  known  as  the  Cadillac  Chair  Company.  J.  N. 
Perkins  of  Otsego  is  to  be  business  manager. 

The  Detroit  Milling  Company,  which  suffered  a  com- 
plete loss  by  fire  of  its  plant  at  Adrian,  is  laying  plans  for 
rebuilding.  The  company  lost  all  its  machinery,  and  in  case 
of  rebuilding  will  be  in  the  market  for  an  entirely  new  out- 
fit. 

Bids  are  being  received  up  to  April  24  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  dredging  of  Saginaw  River.  The  last  Congress 
appropriated  $086,000  for  this  work,  and  the  task  will  in- 
volve the  use  of  some  modern  dredging  machinery. 

The  Bates  &  Edmunds  Motor  Company,  Lansing,  Mich., 
will  make  use  of  the  $25,000,  the  recent  increase  in  capital 
stock,  for  improvements  to  the  plant.  . 

The  American  Hydrostat  Company,  which  was  organized 
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last  week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  announces  that  it 
has  purchased  machinery  sufficient  to  get  the  plant  going 
nicely,  but  will  require  more  later  on.  The  company  has 
patented  a  hydrostat  to  control  the  water  supply  of  boilers, 
preventing  accidents  from  low  water.  William  C.  Kirby 
of  Windsor,  Ont.,  has  the  organization  in  hand. 

The  Chas.  H.  Osborn  Company,  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  maker 
of  vacuum  cleaners,  will  move  its  plant  to  Hastings.  It 
recently  added  improvements  to  its  machine  and  will  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  plant  upon  its  change  of  location. 

A  company  has  been  perfected  at  Holly,  Mich.,  supported 
by  plenty  of  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  road  building 
machinery.  The  new  company  will  occupy  the  former  plant 
of  the  Cyclone  Fence  Company. 

The  Battle  Creek  Paper  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
will  commence  work  at  once  on  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
dition, 100  X  130  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  several  different  departments. 

The  Eclipse  Motor  Works,  for  many  years  located  in 
Mancelona.  Mich.,  will  move  its  plant  to  Traverse  City, 
where  it  will  be  merged  with  the  Traverse  City  Iron  Works. 


San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  C.al.,  April  5,  1911. 
While  the  demand  for  machine  tools  of  the  heavier  types 
is  still  limited,  a  material  improvement  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  One  local  firm  reports  the  larg- 
est month's  business  in  more  than  a  year  on  tools  of  ordinary 
type  and  capacity,  and  inquiries  for  small  shop  equipment 
are  increasing.  The  nature  of  recent  business  is  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  favorable  conditions  in  the  metal  working 
industries  through  the  State,  and  a  fairly  active  movement 
is  expected  this  summer.  The  outlook  for  large  tools  is  less 
promising,  as  there  are  few  inquiries  in  the  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  many  local  shops  continue  to  work  considerably 
below  their  present  capacity. 

The  manufacture  of  pumping  machinery  is  one  of  the 
most  active  lines  in  this  territory.  The  demand  for  irri- 
gating pumps  is  increasing  with  the  approach  of  summer, 
and  there  is  an  unusually  large  ■  inquiry  for  water  works 
machinery,  largely  in  connection  with  municipal  projects. 
Electric  power  equipment  appears  to  be  more  active  in  the 
north  than  in  California  at  present,  but  several  large  proj- 
ects are  under  way  in  this  State,  which  will  probably 
result  in  business  later  in  the  year.  Several  of  the  northern 
California  mines  are  coming  into  the  market,  and  some 
orders  from  this  source  have  already  been  booked. 

There  has  been  quite  an  active  movement  of  sawmill  and 
logging  equipment,  and  some  orders  are  still  coming  out, 
though  it  is  thought  that  the  largest  requirements  in  th's 
line  have  been  filled.  Substantial  orders  are  coming  from 
a  number  of  the  large  wood  working  plants  in  Oakland  and 
at  outside  points,  which  are  replacing  old  equipment  with 
high-speed  machines  in  preparation  for  the  summer  rush. 

Owing  to  chanpres  in  the  plans,  with  the  object  of  in- 
creased capacity,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Com- 
pany's new  plant  at  South  San  Francisco  has  been  postponed, 
and  will  probably  not  take  place  before  July. 

The  Doak  Sheet  Steel  Company,  controlled  by  the  same 
interest  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  has  sold  out  its 
sheet  metal  business,  with  a  plant  at  Eighth  and  Irwin 
streets,  to  the  Ames-Irvin  Company. 

B.  F.  Yates,  president  of  the  Berlin  Machine  Works, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  last  week, 
visiting  the  California  agents,  Tenshaw,  Bulkley  cS:  Co.  Mr. 
Yates  announces  definitely  that  a  branch  factory,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  about  $1,000,000,  will  be  installed  by 
his  company  in  Oregon  or  Washington,  the  exact  location  to 
be  decided  shortly. 

The  Pacific  Gear  &  Tool  Works  is  putting  up  a  two- 
stoiy  brick  shop  building  at  Columbia  Square  and  Folsom 
street 

The  Western  Boiler  &  Steel  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  by 
G.  W.  Darbv,  D.  M.  Ward,  R.  B.  Hayes,  A.  W.  Gordon  and 
F.  S.  Hutton. 

The  Cyclops  Iron  Works,  this  city,  has  secured  a  large 
lot  on  Folsom  street  near  Fourth,  where  it  is  planning  to 
erect  a  concrete  foundry  building. 

Bids  will  be  opened  May  1  at  the  local  United  States 
Engineer's  office  for  a  12-ton  revolving  steam  crane.  The 
Government  engineers  will  also  call  for  bids  shortly  for  two 
steel-hull  suction  dredges  with  20-in.  pumps  for  use  on  the 
Sacramento  River  near  Yuba  City. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  power  sta- 
tion at  the  navy  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.     Officers  at  the 


navy  yard  have  been  instructed  to  be  prepared  for  the  work 
of  installing  oil  burning  equipment  in  vessels  at  short  notice. 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has^ 
just  completed  a  large  steel  steamer.  The  company  has 
floated  a  $2.50,000  bond  issue. 

The  Lee  Railway  Switch  Device  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 
000,  bv  T.  E.  Lee,  J.  W.  Ilastain.  J.  C.  Hocker.  C.  F. 
Mohnicke.  W.  A.  Brown.  D.  S.  Miller,  and  W.  V.  O'Farrell. 
The  company  intends  to  manufacture  and  market  a  patent 
switch. 

The  A.  Jensen  Company.  Eureka.  Cal.,  manufacturer  of 
creamery  machinery,  expects  to  move  its  plant  to  Oakland, 
Cal.,  the  coming  summer. 

The  Artesia  Company  has  been  organized  at  Los  Angeles- 
by  J.  W.  Jennings,  M.  H.  Harris  and  E.  Scott  The  com- 
pany intends  to  equip  a  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
patent  well  drill. 

The  town  of  Pleasanton.  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for  a. 
pump  of  30,000  gal.  per  hour  capacity. 

The  Machinery  &  Supply  Company.  San  Francisco,  has 
moved  from  61  Fremont  street  to  Seventh  and  Harrison 
streets. 

The  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Company  has  placed- 
orders  for  generating  equipment  of  over  6000  hp.  capacity 
for  the  new  steam  plant  at  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

The  town  of  Madera,  Cal.,  is  contemplating  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  generating  plant,  to  furnish  current  for 
lighting  and  power  for  the  water  works. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  planning  a  large 
auxiliary  steam  power  plant  to  be  installed  at  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Norman  B.  Livermore  &  Co.  have  placed  orders  with  the 
Hilles  &  Jones  Company  for  an  outfit  of  boiler  tools,  and. 
now  have  all  the  equipment  required  for  their  new  shops  in 
South  San  Francisco.  They  expect  to  occupy  the  new 
quarters  in  about  a  month.  They  have  recently  booked  an. 
order  for  a  large  Mallet  locomotive,  to  be  delivered  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  report  considerable  activity  at  the  local 
shops  on  repair  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific. 

L.  C.  Bihler.  traffic  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, is  visiting  the  San  Francisco  office. 

The  Palmer  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Company,  Chehalis,  Wash., 
is  erecting  a  new  factory  in  that  city,  the  equipment  of 
which  will  be  electrically  operated  by   individual  motors. 

The  Standard  Brass  Casting  Company,  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  under  construction  a  new  foundry  building,  100  x  100- 
ft.,  two  stories,  of  brick  construction.  Additional  oil  fur- 
naces giving  a  total  capacity  of  7000  lbs.  per  heat,  and  a 
new  five-ton  traveling  crane  are  being  installed.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  occupy  the  building  by  May  1,  and  will  add 
special  foundry  equipment  from  time  to  time. 


The  South 

LouisviiXE.  Kt..  April  11,  1911. 

Business  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory  in  most  lines- 
represented  in  this  market.  The  demand  for  power  equip- 
ment Ls  unusually  good,  several  large  orders  having  been 
booked  during  the  past  week,  while  ice  machinery  is  also- 
selling  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  sales  of  electrical  equipment 
have  been  fair,  while  quarrying  machinery  has  been  in  bet- 
ter demand  than  for  several  weeks.  A  lot  of  inquiries  for 
equipment  of  this  kind  have  been  received,  and  some  good 
business  is  in  prospect  Machinery  dealers  report  an  un- 
usually good  call  for  contractors'  outfits. 

Business  with  the  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company  is  ex- 
cellent, two  orders  having  been  received  last  week  for  300- 
hp.  water  tube  boilers,  in  addition  to  four  ice  machines  of 
large  capacity. 

The  James  Clark.  Jr.,  Electrical  Company  reports  a 
fair  demand  for  dynamos  and  electrical  appliances. 

An  order  has  been  placed  with  the  New  Albany  Mfg, 
Company,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  the  equipment  of  a  small 
cut-stone  plant  for  the  Bowling  Green  Quarries  Company, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  The  Bowling  Green  oolitic  limestone 
district  is  undergoing  rapid  development,  and  that  territorj 
is  looked  upon  as  a  large  prospective  consumer  of  poweV 
and  quarrying  equipment. 

The  Schoppenhorst  Dry  Cleaning  &  Dyeing  Company, 
Tenth  and  Grayson  streets,  Louisville,  has  had  plans  drawn 
for  an  electric  "power  plant  to  cost  $10,000.  The  company 
recently  installed  individual  motors  for  the  operation  of 
its  machines,  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Company  supplying  them. 

H.  E.  Mechling,  Louisville,  will  erect  a  modern  laundry 
plant  on  Broadway,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  ii> 
the  near  future,  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  power  and 
laundry  machinery.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  Swiss  Cleaner* 
&  Dyers  Company,  Louisville. 

Bids  on   a  steel  bridge,  with  concrete  piers,  which   is  to- 
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be  erected  over  Salt  River  between  Jefferson  and  Hardin 
counties,  will  be  opened  in  the  office  of  Commissioner 
Charles  F.  Taylor,  Louisville  Trust  Building,  this  city,  April 
20.  The  structure  will  be  SOO  ft.  long  and  will  probably 
cost  $75,000. 

W.  J.  Semonin,  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Jeflfersontown.  Ky.,  has  announced  that  Ixpuisville  capitalists 
have  practically  completed  plans  for  an  electric  light  and 
power  plant  to  be  erected  there.  The  plant  will  be  exempted 
from  taxation  for  10  years. 

Fred  Erhart,  Louisville,  is  drawing  plans  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Capitol  Hotel,  of  this  city,  which  will  include 
an  electric  light  and  ice  plant.  The  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments will  be  $20,000. 

Capt.  Brinton  B.  Davis,  Louisville,  is  architect  for  the 
new  Henry  Watterson  Hotel  to  be  erected  in  this  city  at  a 
cost  of  $650,000.  It  will  have  its  own  electric  light,  power 
and  refrigerating  plants.  It  will  be  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Hotel,  Louisville,  has  been  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Hotel.  An  ice 
plant  is  to  be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  hotel. 

It  is  stated  that  the  General  Council  of  Louisville  will 
almost  certainly  adopt  ordinances  which  have  been  presented 
providing  franchises  for  the  construction  of  steel  viaducts 
on  AVater  street  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

The  Merrill-Ruckgaber  Company  of  New  York  has  been 
given  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  foundations 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  Kentucky  Electric  Company,  Louis- 
ville, which  is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,- 
000,000. 

The  Webster  Loose  Leaf  Filing  Company.  Louisville,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $85,000  by  F.  A. 
Yates,  H.  W.  Davis,  and  Bradford  Davis,  Webster.  It  will 
make  office  devices,  and  has  equipped  a  factory  in  the  Snead 
Building. 

C.  Hegewald  &  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  are  installing  a 
small  boiler  in  the  cooperage  plant  of  Joseph  Dreidel,  in 
Louisville.  They  have  also  secured  the  contract  for  the 
installation  of  a  battery  of  boilers  in  the  Newmarket  Dis- 
tillery on  the  LouisviUe  &  Nashville  Railroad.  The  com- 
pany reports  that  it  is  actively  at  work  in  connection  with 
the  installation  of  steelwork  on  locks  and  dams,  contracts  for 
which  were  let  by  the  Government. 

A  party  of  Eastern  capitalists  interested  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Securities  Company,  which  is  to  take  over  central 
Kentucky  traction  properties,  visited  these  last  week  and 
outlined  plans  for  improvements  which  are  to  be  made. 
Work  on  these  will  begin  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Fiscal  Court  of  Knox  County  at  Barbourville,  Ky., 
has  invited  bids  on  the  construction  of  six  steel  bridges  at 
various  points  in  that  county. 

Woodworking  equipment  will  be  required  by  the  West 
Kentucky  Coal  Company  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  barge  build- 
ing plant  of  which  was  recently  burned.  W.  H.  Cunning- 
ham is  manager. 

The  Shrode  Valve  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Marion,  Ky.,  by  John  L.  Shrode,  F.  W.  Nunn,  T.  H.  Coch- 
ran, C.  S.  Nunn,  and  J.  W.  Blue,  Jr.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  patented  device.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

J.  J.  Blocher,  owner  of  the  Troy  Laundry  &  Heating 
Plant,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  is  in  the  market  for  some  second- 
hand power  equipment,  including  two  150-hp.  tubular  boilers. 

The  J.  H.  Hall  Plow  Company.  MaysviUe,  Ky.,  one  of 
the  largest  implement  concerns  in  Kentucky,  has  announced 
an  advance  of  25  cents  a  day  in  the  wages  of  aU  of  its  em- 
ployees, to  take  effect  at  once.  Reports  from  farm  imple- 
ment manufacturers  throughout  this  section  indicate  a  healthy 
condition  of  business. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  suspension  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Maysville  Foundry,  MaysviUe,  Ky.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  it  would  probably  discontinue 
operations. 

The  Coil  Coal  Company,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  is  preparing 
to  develop  some  coal  lands,  and  has  let  a  contract  for  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft.  The  mine  will  be  equipped  at  once.  W. 
D.  Coil  is  general  manager. 

Work  is  being  rushed  on  improvements  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  at  Paris,  Ky.  New  repair  shops  and 
roundhouses  are  being  built,  a  steel  bridge  over  Houston 
Creek  is  being  erected,  and  a  train  shed  and  other  build- 
ings involving  structural  material  are  going  up. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  will  build  a  con- 
crete and  steel  bridge  over  the  Bay  Fork  Creek  near  Scotts- 
ville,  Ky.  A  fill  is  now  being  made  there  preparatory  to 
awarding  a  contract  for  the  work. 

Obion,  Tenn..  is  seeking  authority  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  issue  $40,000  of  bonds  for  a  water  warks  plant. 

The  Elizabethtown,  MiUigan  &  Johnson  City  Electric 
Railroad  Company  has  been  chartered  for  the  construction 
of  a  traction  line  between  the  points  named  in  Tennessee. 
W.  G.  Payne  and  others  are  the  incorporators. 


F.  D.  Harvey,  11  South  Second  street,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  preparing  to  i)urchase  general  contractors'  equipment. 

Machinery,  including  power  and  woodworking,  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Champion  Lumber  Company,  Crestmont, 
Tenn.,  which  will  rebuild  the  sawmill  of  the  Pigeon  River 
Lumber  Company,  and  will  increase  its  capacity  to  175,000 
ft  a  day. 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  is  considering  the  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  and  the 
installation  of  a  large  electric  elevator  in  the  State  Capitol 
Building  at  Nashville. 

The  Knox  County  Court  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  granted 
a  franchise  to  the  East  Tennessee  Power  Company  to  serve 
that  commuuity  with  light  and  power.  The  company  is 
now  building  a  hydro-electric  plant  in  Polk  County,  Ten- 
nessee. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000  by  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  water  works,  will  be 
offered   in   the   Tennessee   Legislature. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  bond  issue  which  Memphis  will 
probably  be  authorized  to  issue  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing an  electric  light  plant  is  $1,000,000.  A  bill  providing 
for  this  has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

The  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  reports  that 
during  the  past  year  58  new  factories  have  been  established 
in  that  city.  Most  of  them,  it  is  stated,  are  the  result  of 
advertising  by  the  community. 

B.  J.  Robinson,  Vicksburg,  Tenn.,  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  foundry  and  garage  combined  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and  bids  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  will  be  asked  for  shortly. 

The  DeLoach  Mfg.  Company,  which  has  been  consider- 
ing several  cities  as  its  permanent  location,  has  decided 
upon  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  has  completed  organization  with 
.$250,000  capital  stock,  and  has  elected  A.  A.  DeLoach  presi- 
dent. The  company  will  make  sawmills  and  motor  trucks 
It  had  a  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

Several  Alabama  cities  are  considering  constructing  water 
works  systems.  These  include  Greenville,  Ashville  and 
Fayette. 

Q.  D.  Sauls,  Tylertown,  Miss.,  will  erect  a  saw  and 
planing  mill,  and  is  in  the  market  for  a  gang-saw,  rip-saw 
and  planing  machines,  as  well  as  power  equipment. 

The  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
will  open  bids  April  10  for  furnishing  and  delivering  river 
wall  valve  jacks,  gate  engines,  gate  winches,  &c.,  for  dam 
No.  26,  Ohio  River. 

The  American  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company.  Frederick, 
Md.,  has  absorbed  the  National  Shutter  Bar  Company  and 
leased  a  factory  at  West  South  street,  where  it  will  mana- 
facture  spring  doors,  locks  and  shelf  hardware.  It  wiU  also 
continue  the  manufacture  of  shutter  fasteners. 

W.  D.  Haas  &  Co.,  Bunkie,  La.,  have  begun  the  work 
of  reconstructing  their  cotton  gin  plant  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  last  September.  The  plant  that  was  burned  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  South  and  was  valued  at  $30,000.  The 
new  building  will  be  the  same  size  as  the  one  destroyed,  but 
at  present  not  as  much  machinery  will  be  installed  in  it. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  signed  the  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  sugar  mill  at  Angola,  La.  Work  is  to 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  mill  will  be  equipped 
with  the  latest  types  of  machinery. 

The  directors  of  the  Tremont  Lumber  Company  have  de- 
cided to  rebuild  their  mill  at  Eros,  La.,  on  a  larger  and  bet- 
<  •  » 

Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  April  S,  1911. 

In  connection  with  the  good  road  movement  that  is  re- 
ceiving much  support  by  the  different  counties  of  Texas,  the 
construction  of  many  new  steel  bridges  is  being  considered. 
Bonds  have  already  been  voted  for  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posed structures.  During  the  last  week  general  rains  have 
fallen,  covering  practically  all  of  the  State  and  extending 
far  into  Mexico,  adding  still  further  to  the  promising  pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop  season  and  stimulating  business  in  all 
lines. 

O.  P.  Slack  of  Houston  and  associates  are  arranging  to 
construct  a  cotton  compress  at  Harlingeu,  to  cost  about 
$25,000.  It  is  planned  to  have  it  finished  iu  time  to  handle 
this  season's  crop. 

J.  D.  Sugg,  San  Angelo,  who  recently  purchased  the 
electric  street  railroad  system  of  that  city  at  forced  sale  to 
satisfy  a  mortgage  of  $28,000,  will  make  extensive  improve- 
ments to  the  property,  including  the  construction  of  new 
lines. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Trinity  Valley  Traction  Company, 
Dallas,  that.it  has  finished  the  preliminary  work  looking  to 
the  construction  of  its  proposed  interurban  electric  railroad 
to  run  between  Dallas  and  Palestine,  about  100  miles,  and 
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that  the  work  will  be  started  some  time  during  the  coming 
summer.    The  tie  and  grading  contracts  have  been  let. 

The  town  of  Eastland  has  issued  $15,000  of  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  system  of  water  works,  including 
a  pumping  plant. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Galveston,  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  duplicate  water 
main  across  Galvesten  Bay  via  the  new  causeway  that  is 
being  constructed  were  opened.  The  lowest  bid  was  that 
of  Isaac  Heffron,  Galveston,  for  $66,389.  Final  action  on 
the  bids  was  deferred.  An  issue  of  $100,000  of  bonds  for 
this  purpose  has  already  been  voted  on  and  authorized.  The 
duplicate  main  is  to  be  30  in.  and  approximately  10,766  ft. 
long. 

A.  Stattleman,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Terminal  Stock  Yards  Company,  Hous- 
ton, for  the  erection  of  a  fertilizer  and  rendering  plant  in 
the  latter  city. 

The  creation  of  another  drainage  district  in  Galveston 
County  is  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. An  election  will  probably  be  held  some  time  in 
May  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose. Dredging  and  ditch  machinery  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  work  if  the  proposition  is  favorably  acted  upon. 
The  State  government  of  Tamaulipas  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Matamoros,  Mexico,  have  granted  a  eon- 
cession  to  A.  B.  Cole,  B.  B.  Renfro  and  R.  C.  Cowan,  all  of 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Procofio  Guerra  of  Matamoros  for 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  electric  railroad  from  the 
Mexico  terminus  of  the  new  international  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  town  of  Matamoros,  about  three  miles, 
and  over  the  principal  streets  of  the  latter  city.  The  con- 
cession requires  that  the  construction  shall  be  started  within 
10  months  and  finished  within  two  years.  It  is  reported 
that  the  same  men  who  have  obtained  this  concession  con- 
template constructing  a  system  of  electric  street  railroad  in 
Brownsville  and  to  extend  its  track  across  the  bridge  to 
connect  with  the  Mexico  system. 

A  5-ton  ice  plant  will  be  installed  at  Breckenridge  by 
the  Breckenridge  Mill  &  Gin  Company. 

Neils  Buck,  architect  of  Chicago,  and  associates,  who 
recently  purchased  1000  acres  of  land  near  Beeville,  Texas, 
will  install  a  system  of  irrigation  and  colonize  the  tract. 

The  San  Angelo  Milling  Company  is  preparing  to  begin 
the  construction  of  a  new  flour  mill  at  San  Angelo,  to  cost 
about  $30,000. 

The  Guatemala  Coffee  Company,  Houston,  will  establish 
a  coffee  roasting  plant  in  that  city.  The  roasting  apparatus 
will  be  of  the  electric-gas  type,  and  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  200  bags  of  coffee. 

An  extension  of  1%  miles  of  its  track  and  other  improve- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  electric  street  railroad  system 
of  the  Marshall  Traction  Company,  Marshall,  Texas. 
I  The  City  Council  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  has  granted 
a  franchise  to  M.  A.  Marcus  and  T.  E.  Dobson  for  the  in- 
stallation of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Gainesville  will  soon  take  steps  to 
extend  the  distributing  system  of  the  water  works  plant, 
erect  a  new  standpipe  and  make  other  improvements.  That 
city  recently  voted  $150,000  for  taking  over  the  water  works 
plant  there  from  the  private  interests  that  owned  it. 

The  Gold  Bond  Company  will  construct  a  large  system 
of  irrigation  near  Pecos. 

It  is  authoritatively   announced   that   Stone  &  Webster, 

Boston,  Mass.,  will  begin  the  construction  of  an  interurban 

i  electric  railroad  from  Dallas  to  Waxahachie,  30  miles,  with- 

!   in  30  days  after  the  deeds  to  the  right  of  way  have  been 

signed   and    the    franchise    for    the    use    of    the    streets    of 

!  Waxahachie  has   been  granted.     The  work   of  constructing 

the   line   is    to    be    finished    within    12    months    after    it    is 

started.     The  Southern   Ti-action  Company,  Dallas,   is  also 

negotiating  with   the  City   Council  of  Waxahachie   for  the 

use  of  certain  streets   for   the   proposed  line   that   it   is   to 

construct  to  and  through  that  place. 

A  cotton  gin  will  be  installed  at  Atwell  by  the  Elmen 
Realty  Company,  Houston. 

The  San  Saba  Quarry  Company  will  install  machinery 
at  its  marble  quarries  near  Sau  Saba,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  and  hoisting  the  stone.  W.  L.  Sweeney  of  San 
Saba  is  president  of  the  company. 

I.  A.  Walker  of  Dallas  has  applied  to  the  City  Council 
of  Temple  for  a  franchise  for  the  installation  of  a  gas  plant 
and  distributing  system.  Another  application  for  a  similar 
franchise  is  pending  before  the  City  Council. 

Fred  Lotz  and  associates  are  erecting  a  lumber  mill  and 
planer  at  Anuhuac. 

The  plan  that  was  recently  set  on  foot  to  organize  a 
private  company  to  develop  and  put  into  effect  the  hydro- 
electric feature  of  the  Elephant  Butte  dam  and  land  reclama- 
tion project  at  Elephant  Butte,  N.  M.,  has  been  abandoned 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Elephant  Butte  Water  Users'  Association  and 
the  El  Paso  Valley  Water  Users'  Association.     The  Federal 


Government  is  preparing  to  install  a  temporary  electric 
power  plant  at  the  site  of  the  big  dam.  It  will  cost  about 
$500,000.  O.  H.  Ensign,  chief  electrical  engineer  of  the 
reclamation  service,  is  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
project. 

Active  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Belton  to  have  an  interurban  electric  railroad  constructed 
between  that  town  and  Holland,  16  miles. 

The  Old  Dominion  Copper  Company  will  install  an  ex- 
tensive s.ystem  of  underground  electric  railroad  in  its  mines 
in  the  Globe  district  of  Arizona. 

A  committee  of  citizens  of  Wilcox,  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
H.  A.  Morgan  and  others,  is  promoting  the  installation  of  a 
large  central  electric  power  plant  and  transmission  lines  to 
various  points  in  the  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  the  power  to  be 
operated  chiefly  for  the  operation  of  irrigation  pumping 
plants. 

Edward  Beggs  recently  bonded  two  of  his  placer  mining 
claims  in  the  La  Pax  district,  Arizona,  to  a  syndicate  of 
Eastern  men,  and  the  latter  will  install  a  large  hydraulic 
plant  for  working  the  property. 

The  Elephant  Head  Buttes  Mining  Company  has  under 
consideration  plans  for  a  concentrating  and  separating  plant 
for  its  mine,  situated  35  miles  south  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

George  W.  Stine,  Cananea,  Mexico,  will  install  a  com- 
plete hoisting  equipment,  air  compressor,  drills  and  pump- 
inng  plant  at  his  mine  in  the  Cananea  district. 

The  Twin  Peaks  Mining  Company  contemplates  installing 
an  ore  reduction  mill  at  its  mine  near  Steeple  Rock,  N.  M. 

The  Economic  Mining  &  Milling  Company  will  install 
considerable  new  machinery  at  its  mine  in  the  Carrizozo 
district,   N.  M. 

Propositions  have  been  received  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  San  Antonio  from  the  Geo.  D.  Mayo  Machine  Company, 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  to  establish  a  knit  goods  factory,  and  from 
H.  L.  Breinig  to  establish  a  furniture  factory. 

W.  T.  Watt,  president  of  the  Provident  National  Bank, 
Waco,  is  arranging  preliminaries  for  the  new  sanitarium  to 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  The  structure  will  be  14 
stories,  of  steel,  brick  and  terra  cotta. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April  8,  1911. 

Trade  conditions  continue  to  favor  larger  business  in  alt 
lines  involving  the  use  of  plant  and  machinery.  On  all 
hands  maintenance  of  the  present  activity  at  least  seems 
assured,  and  the  prospects  for  quite  a  marked  expansion  be- 
yond the  limits  of  last  season's  trade  are  shading  into 
realities.  In  some  departments  the  business  in  hand  already 
exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  The 
volume  and  economic  quality  of  the  wave  of  immigration 
now  rolling  in  are  promising  in  the  way  of  additional  buy- 
ing power,  and  the  influx  of  investment  capital  keeps  pace 
with  the  stream  of  population  from  other  countries.  There 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  Canada  in  which  enterprise  is  not 
creating  new  wealth-producing  or  wealth-distributing  works 
and  creating  new  needs  to  be  satisfied.  No  one  who  sees 
newspapers  published  at  the  principal  centers  of  the  several 
Provinces  can  fail  to  be  impres.sed  with  the  large  number 
of  items  dealing  with  new  projects  for  the  establishment  of 
industries  and  for  the  construction  of  great  plants  and 
important  railroads.  Apparently  the  hesitation  caused  by 
the  reciprocity  agreement  has  passed  away  so  far  as  de- 
velopments of  this  kind  are  concerned.  In  some  fields,  nota- 
bly in  lumber  manufacture,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
posed agreement  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  movement  of 
American  capital  into  Canada.  Assuredly  the  agreement 
has  been  an  influence  to  immigration  from  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission has  announced  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  New  York  and  Outario  Power  Company  of  Wad- 
dington,  N.  Y.,  for  the  delivery  of  15,000  hp.  within  18 
months  for  the  supplying  of  towns  and  cities  in  Western 
Ontario  by  the  commission.  A  further  supply  of  20,000  hp. 
is  also  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  commission  from  High 
Falls  on  the  Madawaska  for  distribution  in  the  same  area. 
The  towns  and  cities  in  that  part  of  the  Province  have  been 
for  some  time  calling  for  service  by  the  commission,  and 
there  is  now  a  practical  certainty  that  the  commission  will 
build  an  extensive  transmission  system  there  like  that  it  has 
radiating  from  Niagara  Falls  among  towns  and  cities  in 
lower  western  Ontario.  There  will  be  three  main  stations — 
one  at  Brockville,  one  at  Morrisburg  and  one  at  Kingston. 
From  each  of  these  wires  will  ramify  20  miles  and  upward. 
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V.  H.  Keefer,  K.  C,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  passed  throu?li 
Toronto  this  week  on  his  way  home  from  Kngland.  He 
says  that,  as  soon  as  the  coronation  is  over,  an  English 
syndicate  will  take  steps  to  locate  at  Port  Arthur  a  pork- 
packing  plant  to  cost  approximately  $7,500,000. 

Work  has  been  begun  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company's  plant  at  Baptist 
Island.  Three  Rivers.  Que.,  by  Deacon  &  Co.,  contractors. 
Montreal.  There  are  to  be  four  .oO-ton  paper  mills.  It 
is  expected  that  one  of  the  mills  will  be  in  operation  this 
year. 

The  Canada  Cement  Company  will  double  its  extensive 
plant  at  Lakefield,  Ont. 

The  Chaudi^re  Machine  Company.  Ottawa,  has  offered 
to  build  an  incinerator  for  that  city.  Some  time  ago  the 
Board  of  Control  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Lamb  &  Laurie.  Montreal,  for  the  Heenan-Froude 
incinerator  for  .f34.(M0.  but  the  City  Council  has  since  held 
the  matter  in  abeyr.nce. 

McFarland  &  Douglas.  Ottawa,  announce  that  they  will 
at  once  begin  the  construction  of  a  large  factory  tomake 
interlocking  furniture  finish,  fireproof  steel  doors,"  windows. 
&.C.  Rights  to  manufacture  these  articles  in  Canada  have 
been   obtained  from  the  United   States  holders. 

The  proposed  extensions  of  the  lines  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission.  Toronto,  to  Windsor  and  other 
western  points  in  the  Province  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost 
$2,000,000.  The  sub-station  for  the  new  area  to  be  served 
will  be  at  Chatham. 

The  McClary  Mfg.  Company.  London.  Ont..  is  building 
an  ofiice  block  and  warehouse  in   Montreal. 

The  Montreal  Aero  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  J.jW.OOO,  has  been  incorporated ;  head  office  in 
Montreal. 

Engineers  acting  for  the  city  of  Ottawa  have  prepared 
plans  for  the  entrance  of  the  railroads  into  the  cit.v.  These 
call  for  the  taking  up  of  sections  of  certain  existing  lines. 
for  the  closing  up  of  a  piece  of  canal,  the  cutting  of  an- 
other piece,  and  the  building  of  a  tunnel.  The  lii.<;t  named 
work  would  alone  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  London  Concrete  Machinery  Company.  London. 
Ont..  will  soon  commence  the  construction  of  a  new  factory 
in  that  city. 

The  Smart-Turner  Machine  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
has  installed  a  large  pumping  plant  at  the  municipal  water- 
works, Chatham.  Ont. 

The  Crown  Lumlier  Company.  Woodstock.  Ont..  is  about 
to  erect  a  new  bending  factory  close  to  its  present  plant.  It 
is  to  be  equipped   with   modern   machinery. 

The  George  White  &  Sons"  Company.  London.  Ont.. 
manufacturer  of  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  will  erect  an  addition 
to  its  plant. 

The  .icme  Electric  Appliance  Company,  Ltd.,  Brant- 
ford.  Ont..  has  been  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  bv 
the  Dominion  Government,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300.0IVi. 
The  directors  are  Alvin  Sheard,  Gilbert  Brereton  and  l-pslie 
J.  Hastings. 

♦  I  » 

Western  Canada 

WuTNiPEG,  Man.,  April  7,  1911. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  head  office. 
Montreal,  will  build  700  miles  of  wire  fence  in  the  West 
this  year. 

The  shingle  mill,  saw  mill  and  lumber  yard  of  the  Pitt 
River  Lumber  Mills  Company  at  Coquitlam.  B.  C,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  total  loss  being  estimated  at  about  $200,- 
000.  It  is  said  (hat  the  company  will  rebuild.  The  machin- 
ery destroyed  was  recently  installed. 

Theodore  A.  Burrows.  ex-M.  P.,  Grand  View.  Man.,  who 
is  called  the  timber  king  of  the  West,  is  preparing  to  put 
in  two  big  sawmills  in  the  country  west  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  One,  which  will  be  on  the  McLeod  River,  is  to 
be  of  a  capacity  of  5.000.000  to  7.000.000  ft.  annually.  The 
other  is  to  be  on  the  Pembina  River. 

The  Industrial  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  Edmon- 
ton. Alberta,  has  reported  in  favor  of  granting  a  gas  fran- 
chise to  the  International  Heating  &  Lighting  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the 
rate  payers. 

The  Gordon  Wire  &  Wire  Xail  Works  (John  J.  Gordon. 
St.  John.  S^.  B.K  is  in  communication  with  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  Edmonton.  Alberta,  with  regard  to  the  locat- 
ing of  a  nail  plant  in  the  latter  city. 

Over  200  men  are  at  work  on  the  Western  Dry  Dock 
Company's  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  It  will  be  ready 
for  the  first  vessels  of  the  season. 

The   Schaake  Machine   Company.   New   Westminster.    B. 


C,  has  put  in  a  night  shift  to  clean  up  its  order  li.st.     Itr. 
is  turning  out  a  lot  of  lumber  mill  equipment. 

The  British-Canadian  Lumber  Compan.v,  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  will  build  a  large  new  mill  this  summer  on  Lulu  Island^ 
near  New  Westminster.  It  will  be  run  by  electrical  power. 
There  will  be  a  box  factory  as  well.  The  cuttinz  capacity 
of  the  mill  will  be  250,000  ft.  per  10  hours.  In  the  course- 
of  another  year  the  company  will  build  an  additional  lumber 
mill  and  a  pulp  mill. 

The  Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company,  Ltd..  lieadquartera 
at  Winnipeg,  has  decided  to  re-build  the  mill  that  was 
burned  in  the  Rainy  River  district  last  fall.  The  company 
will  also  build  a  large  plant  in  Norwood,  Man.  At  the- 
latter  point  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  a  large  saw  mill^ 
a  planing  mill,  a  sash  and  door  factory  and  a  box  factory. 

The  Canadian  Equipment  &  Supply  Company.  Ltd., 
Calgary,  Alberta,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  .'f"20<>,000. 

A  new  company  starting  in  Winnipeg,  the  Coast  Lumber 
Yards  Limited,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  large  saw  mill  at 
St.  Boniface.  Manitoba,  just  across  the  river  from  Winni- 
peg. 

A  syndicate  of  LTnited  States  and  Canadian  capitalist* 
is  proposing  to  instal  a  power  plant  near  Revelstoke,  B.  C., 
to  harness  the  Columbia  River  at  that  point,  and  to  erect 
a  paper  and  pulp  mill  capable  of  producing  about  200  tons- 
of  product  per  day.  Some  of  the  names  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  are  F.  C.  Adams,  of  Portland,  Ore.; 
C.  D.  Danahar.  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Charles  A.  Bamunir 
a  well-known  Western  timberman. 

The  Vancouver  Gas  Company  is  having  plans  prepare* 
for  two  producers  and  storage  tanks  to  cost  between  $400,- 
000  and  $500,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  decided" 
to  erect  a  million  dollar  hotel  in  Edmonton.  Alberta.  It 
will  be  built  on  most  modern  lines,  and  of  course  will  have 
a  first-class  elevator  accommodation. 

R.  J.  McGaw,  Goderich,  Ontario,  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company,  Ltd..  has  been  on  a 
trip  to  the  Winnipeg  and  Brandon  plants  of  the  company. 
He  announces  that  the  oatmeal  mill  at  Brandon  will  be 
enlarged  this  year.  Xew  machinery  will  be  added  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Gushing  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Calgary,  has  purchased  a  site 
for  a  sash  and  door  factory  at  Edmonton.  Alberta  ;  and  Sas- 
katoon, Sask.,  is  mentioned  as  another  point  at  which  the 
firm  will  establish  a  factorv. 


Government  Purchases 

W.vsiiiNGTON,  D.  C,  April  10.  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  May  2.  schedule  3484, 
for  one  lathe,  and  schedule  3485,  one  120-in.  crank  shaft 
lathe. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Xavy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  May  IC  for  11  forsrinp 
presses,  schedule  3475. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Xavr  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  June  3  for  two  electrically 
operated  floating  cranes  complete,  one  for  delivery  to  Bos- 
ion,  Mass..  and  one  for  the  United  States  Xaval  station. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Washington,  will  open 
bids  under  file  C  Z  5120A.  for  furnishing  two  4-cyIinder 
vertical  water  cooled  gasoline  automobile  motors. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  April  29  for  one  3000  cu.  ft. 
air  compressor  for  the  central  power  plant.  United  .States 
naval  station.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment.  Washington,  opened  bids  April  4  as  follows : 

Class  1,  one  10-ton  3-motor  electric  jib  crane — bidder  25, 
Butte  Engineering  &  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
$3800:  37,  Cyclops  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  $3500; 
124,  Maine  Electric  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  S4089:  128, 
Morgan  Engineering  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  $7.535 :  133, 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  Xew  York,  $4490;  182,  To- 
ledo Bridge  &  Crane  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  $6400:  IjW. 
Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey.  111..  .$3470 
222,  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich..  .'?34!K). 


Trade  Publications 


Engiiies. — Amorio.Tn  Engine  Company,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J- 
Two  bulletins.  No.  IG  illustrates  and  describes  the  .imeric«B- 
Ball  simple  engine.  Dimension  diagrams  and  tables  of  these 
engines  for  belted  and  direct  connected  generator  service  aw 
Included.  No.  17  deals  with  the  duplex  compound  engine  and 
contains  a  description  of  its  special  features,  supplemented  bj 
illustrations,  together  with   brief  tables  of  dimensions. 
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Tacliofcraplis  and  Tnclioiueters — The  Industrial  In- 
strument Company,  Foxboro,  Mass.  Bulletin  No.  40.  Lists  all 
types  of  speed  measuring  instruments  from  a  simple  speed  in- 
dicator for  counting  revolutions  to  tbe  elaborate  precision 
variation  recorder.  All  of  those  instruments  are  Illustrated 
and  their  special  features  described. 

Gralu  Separating  nncl  Tliresliing  Macliiuery. — The 
Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Cata- 
logue. Size,  S  X  11  in.;  pages,  52.  This  is  the  company's  1911 
catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  a  complete  line  of  sepa- 
rators,  threashers,   huilers,  &c.,  operated   by  traction   engines. 

Paints  for  Strnctnpal  Steel  AVorli Sehoellkopf.  Hart- 
ford &  Hanna  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  Yorli  city.  Fol- 
der. Itelates  to  the  Steelkote  paints  for  structural  work,  which 
are  said  to  combine  the  qualities  of  decoration  and  protection. 
The  paints  are  made  in  seven  colors  and  chips  show  the  exact 
shades. 

Antomatic  Alarm. — American  Safety  Lamp  &  Mine  Sup- 
ply Company,  Serar.ton.  Pa.  Circular.  Bulletin  No.  S.  Deals 
with  the  American  automatic  trip  alarm,  which  is  designed 
to  warn  people  against  crossing  the  tracks  when  a  trip  of  cars 
being  pushed  by  a  locomotive  or  pulled  by  a  rope  is  approaching. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  alarm  are  two  in  number,  a  light 
In  which  a  special  spring  arrangement  prevents  the  wick  from 
Jarring  down  into  the  oil  fount,  and  a  10-in.  bell  which  Is 
operated  by  the  vibration  of  the  car.  The  device  is  suspended 
from  the  front  end  or  side  of  the  leading  car.  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  bell  can  be  heard  distinctly  from  300  to  500  ft.  ahead 
of  an  approaching  trip  of  cars. 

Concrete     Mixer. — Svenson-Shuman     Machine     Company. 

Bessemer    Building,     Pittsburgh,     Pa.       Circular.       Illustrations 

I  and   descriptive   matter   explain   the   operation   of   the    Svenson 

1  measuring  batch   mixer,   which   is  designed  especially  for   build- 

I  Ings,  foundations,  floors,  sidewalks,  cement  blocks,  mortar  mix- 

I  Ing  and  curb  and  gutter  work.     Among  the  special  features  of 

I  the  mixer  are  that  each  batch  is  measured  while  the  preceding 

one  is  being  mixed,  the  mixing  is  done  by  plows  in  a  stationary 

.  tub   and   in    plain   sight   of   the   operator,    the   mixture   is   dls- 

I  charged   from   the  bottom   of  the   mixing   vessel   and   the  batch 

can  be  dumped  at  the  end  a  little  at  a  time  or  ail  at  once,  as 

may  be  desired. 

Special    Machinery    and    Appliances. — C.    E.    Sargent, 
!  Marine  Building,   Chicago,    III.     Pamphlet.      Illustrates  a   large 
number   of   special   machines   and   appliances   which    have   been 
designed  to  solve  mechanical  problems,  reduce  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture and  accomplish  work  formerly  done  by  hand. 

Raw  Hide  Pinions — The  New  Process  Raw  Hide  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mailing  card.  Pertains  to  the  line  of 
New  Process  noiseless  pinions  for  direct  drive.  These  pinions 
are  said  to  have  the  breaking  strength  and  wearing  qualities 
of  metal  with  the  noise  and  shock  incident  to  the  use  of 
metal  to  metal  gearing  eliminated. 

Power  Plant  Instruments — Louis  M.  Ellison.  6328 
Princeton  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  a 
line  of  instruments  for  power  plant  work  which  he  has  de- 
signed and  manufactured.  These  include  draft  gauges  of  the 
standardizing  and  differential  types  and  accessories,  including 
brackets,  thermometers,  portable  piping,  reducer  sets  for  piping 
and  wire  goose  necks.  Direct  pressure  and  draft  gauges  are 
also  shown,  as  well  as  protable  balanced  draft  gauges  and  a 
throttling-evaporating  calorimeter. 

LiUting  Magnets. — The  Browning  Engineering  Company. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mailing  card.  Shows  a  number  of  uses  of 
the  Browning  magnets  for  handling  metal  in  connection  with 
a  locomotive   crane   and   an   overhead    traveling  crane. 

Hoists,  Trolleys  and  Cranes. — Climax  Hoist  Company. 
1753  North  Howard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  C. 
Size.  3%  X  6Vj  in.  ;  pages,  32.  Shows  a  line  of  spur  geared 
hoists,  plain  and  geared  trolleys  and  cranes.  The  various 
appliances  are  illustrated  and  described,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  sectional  views  showing  constructional  details.  A  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  installations  and  a  complete  price-list 
ere  mcluded.  An  illustrated  description  of  one  of  the  hoists 
appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  April  G,   1911. 

Oxhydric  Metal  Catting  and  Welding The  .\merican 

Oxhydric  Company.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to  the 
use  of  the  Oxhydrlc  process  for  the  cutting  and  the  welding  of 
metals,  and  .shows  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done,  as  well 
as  the  tools  employed. 

Grab  Buei^et — Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Folder.  Points  out  the  advantages  of  using  a 
«ingle  rope  grab  bucket  for  handling  sand  in  foundries. 

Copper  Clad  Wire — Duplex  Metals  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.  Pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Copper  Clad  Handbook."  Con- 
cerned with  the  copper  clad  wire  which  this  company  manu- 
factures. After  a  brief  historical  introduction  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  various  types  of 
wire  are  taken  up  together  with  some  of  their  applications, 
tables  giving  the  weights  and  dimensions  of  the  dififerent  sizes 
of  wire  made  complete  the  pamphlet. 

Recording  Voltmeters — The  Bristol  Company.  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Bulletin  \o.  131.  Refers  to  the  use  of  Bristol'? 
recording  voltmeters  for  switchboard  and  portable  service  with 
12,  8   and   6   In.    charts.      The   several     types     of    Instruments 


made  are  illustrated,  and  reproductions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  charts  which  can  be  supplied  for  either  alternating  or  direct 
current  for  a  wide  range  of  voltages  and  dififerent  periods  of 
time  are  included.  Dimensions  of  both  the  alternating  and 
the  direct  current  instruments  are  given,  and  a  partial  list 
of  users  completes  the  bulletin. 

Slide  Rnle. — George  W.  Richardson,  4212  Twenty-fourth 
place,  Chicago,  111.  Circular.  Refers  to  the  use  of  a  direct 
reading  slide  rule  for  solving  a  great  variety  of  problems.  The 
special  feature  of  this  rule  is  that  a  number  of  key  letters  are 
stamped  on  the  slide  and  show  through  a  hole  in  the  body  of 
the  rule.  In  use  after  the  problem  to  be  solved  has  been 
selected,  the  key  letter  corresponding  to  its  class  Is  noted  and 
the  slide  moved  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  until  this  letter 
appears  in  the  key  hole.  When  this  has  been  done  the  answer 
to  the  problem  will  be  given  directly  without  any  further 
maniinilation  of  the  rule.  The  stock  of  the  rule  is  made  of 
aluminum  with  reinforcing  ribs  and  the  scales  are  celulold 
with  ivory  finish. 

Drill  Ciincks. — The  Jacobs  M'.'g.  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Catalogue.  Size.  0  x  9  in.  ;  pages.  34.  Gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  special  features  of  the  Jacobs  improved  drill 
chuck  followed  by  illustrations  showing  the  actual  sizes  of 
the  chucks  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  capacity,  dimensions, 
&c.  Sectional  views  of  the  chucks  together  with  directions  for 
taking  them  apart,  an  illustrated  list  of  straight  and  taper 
shanks  furnished  and  a  price-list  of  repair  parts  are  included. 


Babbitt     Ladle W 

Mich.  Circular.  Concer 
which  has  a  sliding  wooi 
shape  of  the  lips  enables 
be  poured,  while  the  sides 
prevent  the  metal  from 
parts  exposed  to  the  fire 
balance  to  the  ladle  and 
ranging  in  capacity  from 


olverine  Machine  Works,  Saginaw, 
ned  with  the  Gondola  babbitt  ladle 
den   handle  for  use   In   pouring.     The 

either  a  small  or  a  large  stream  to 
which  are  high  just  back  of  this  point 
backing  up  and  running  over.  The 
are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  shape  gives 

accuracy  to  the  pour.  Three  sizes, 
15  to  40  lb.,  are  made. 


Ice     Making     and     Refrigerating     Macliinery. — The 

Cleveland  Ice  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Catalogue. 
Size,  6^2  X  9%  in. ;  pages,  40.  Lists  the  various  types  of  ma- 
chines built  by  the  company  and  describes  and  illustrates  their 
special  features.  In  addition  to  the  machines,  space  Is  given 
to  accessories  such  as  electric  motors  and  gas  engines  for 
driving  them,  ammonia  condensers  and  coils,  ice  cans,  gauges 
and  pipe  fittings. 

Rotary  Converters. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Circular  No.  1028.  Describes  completely 
a  new  line  of  self-starting  i-otary  converters.  The  combined 
efficiency  of  one  of  these  converters  and  the  transformers  used 
for  stepping  down  the  voltage  of  the  transmission  line  is  gen- 
erally higher  at  all  loads  than  that. of  a  motor-generator  set  of 
equal  capacity  and  voltage.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in 
efficiency,  the  simplicity  and  compactness  of  the  rotary  con- 
verter has  led  to  its  use  where  alternating  current  has  to  be 
converted  to  direct  current  for  railway  or  power  service.  This 
new  line  of  converters  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  small  machines 
used  in  the  iaborator.v  for  demonstration  purposes  up  to  units 
having  a  capacity  of  3000  kw.  The  illustrations  show  the  ma- 
chines assembled,  as  well  as  their  several  parts,  a  number  of 
installations  and  diagrams  of  typical  rotary  substations. 

Duplicating  Macliine. — Copygraph  Mfg.  Company,  Am- 
bridge.  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Refers  to  the  use  of  the  Daiiey  .\merl- 
can  Copygraph  for  producing  manifold  fac-simile  copies  of  a 
typewritten  letter,  postal  or  index  card  or  an.v  other  form. 
The  special  advantages  of  the  Copygraph  are  that  the  chase 
holding  the  type  matter  can  be  placed  in  position  or  removed 
from  the  machine  without  touching  or  altering  the  position  of 
the  ribbon,  a  copy  is  printed  with  every  movement  of  the 
roller  or  about  2000  per  hour,  gravity  paper  feed,  automatic 
removal  of  the  printed  sheets  and  a  minimum  number  of  mov- 
ing parts. 

Iron  and  Steel  Cements — Smooth-On  Mfg.  Company, 
572  Communipaw  avenue,  Jersey  Cit.v,  N.  J.  Booklet.  Size, 
3^4  X  6  in.;  pages.  16.  Contains  extracts  from  the  Smooth-On 
instruction  book  and  shows  the  various  products  of  this  com- 
pany for  repairing  breaks  in  pipes,  remedying  defects  in  castings 
and  making  joints  in  structural  iron  or  steel  work.  A  number 
of  repairs  mode  with  these  products  are  illustrated,  as  well  as 
the  application  of  the  cements. 

Melals  and  Alloys — The  Electric  Smelting  &  Aluminum 
Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Brochure.  Lists  the  various  alloys 
of  aluminum,  silicon,  manganese  and  other  metals  which  this 
company  manufactures  in  ingot  form  in  the  electric  furnace. 
Brief  specifications  are  given  for  the  different  metals,  which 
include  p^ire  aluminum,  nickel  aluminum,  alummum  bronze,  sili- 
con copper,  manganese  copper,  phosphor  tin  and  copper  and 
several  grades  of  babbitt   metal. 

Head  Trimming  Press — The  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry 
&  Machine  Company,  Waterbury.  Conn.  Circular  No.  300  A. 
Gives  general  descriptions  and  specifications  for  a  line  of  semi- 
automatic bolt  head  trimming  presses  for  trimming  hot  forged 
bolts.  Three  different  sizes  of  press  are  built,  all  of  which  are 
illustrated,  together  with  views  of  the  bolts  before  and  after 
they  have  gone  through  the  press.  An  illustrated  description  of 
one  of  these  presses  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age  January  12.  1905. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  areior  small  lots.  New  Vork.    Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  caa  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  1  n  jur  weekly  market  report) 


•  I  *  ttl  <; 


at 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bar    Iron  from    store  — 

Refined  Iron  : 

1  to  r-  M  In,  round  and  square. 

1',  111  4  m  x-ii.  toun 

1',  io4  1n.  x'llOD-l J    '    ijf 

Kods—i(,  and  11-16  round  and  square v  "  ii»« 

Angles  :  >^'s  »  n. 

sin.  X  '.iln.and  larger 2-W< 

3  In.  .V  8  IB  In  aud  ir  lu S-JSJ 

1'4  lo2S  In.  X  it  In -Me 

1',  10  2%  In.  X  3-16  In. and  lb    '  '      " 

I  to  IH  In.  X  3-16  in 

I  to  1(4  s  Ik  In 

;sx  In  In 

»4  X  (H  In 


_ . .  .00c 
...2.1U« 
...i:xc 

...2,30« 
...HOC 
.  .3.«c 


ix^ula mi 

-xs.32  n *J='« 


Tees: 


,2.65it 
2.45e 


I'^ln J"' 

l4io  2',  x'4  In ^l^J 

I>^t..-.!WX3-I6in  2» 

S  m  aucf  larger -•"=« 

Beams ■; IS* 

Clmnnels.Sin.andlarger       |00c 

llan.ls-1',  to6xS-16toNo.8... |» 

•Miiirden's  Best"  Iron,  base  price s.l.je 

Bunien's  '•  H  U.  it  S."  Iron,  base  price 2  Saf 

Norway  Bars  


,  .3.60« 


Merchant  Steel  from  Store— 

per  i»- 


liessemer  Machinery ■■■ V-n;ii^w 

TwCalk.Tlreail.lSleighShoe.. 2.dO@3,00« 

BMt  Cast  Steel,  base  price  In  small  lots it 


Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  1-  IJ 


N0.I6 

Nos.l8to20.. 
Nos.  32imd24. 


Soti  Steel. 
^    lb  2-55tf. 

V  1»  2  7Ui.'., 
f     «•  2.75if 

V  i»  2.Wir. 


K  (i. 
cieaued, 
. .  asus 
..  2.m<c 
i.wc 
..  3.104 
..    3.30« 


No.26 5  ;■  it-"'-- 

No  28 *•    "■  -'>f     • 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine Knssla.according  10  assort-       .^   ^^    ^^   ^^^^ 

pSVlanishediSv:  D;VeesW,;o,r -^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

Nos.lSandH ■.•.•.•.".•.•.•.■.■.•.I  J,:S 

Nos  22to24 :. *>  n..3.50<r 

»»-|S ■#  t^,3.80e 

No  Mandiighter  36 Inches  wide. 25?  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 

Galvanized. 

Nob.  22  and  24    - »<  tt  ..a.IStt 

No.26 »  lb  ..e.ioJi 

No.  28 V  It  .  ;.25« 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2W  In.  C'lTiiuaf'i.                     Painted  Galvd 

Nc.24 ••   ino  sq.  ft.  M.85  4.80 

No.2B i»   Kki  sq.  ft.     2.96  4.00 

No.as »•   1"0  »q.  ft.     2.60  S.Id 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (perbos.^ 

"A  A..\.  ■  Charcoal: 

10,  14x20 $6,6i 

IX,  I4X2U 90 

A.  Charcoal: 

IC,  14x20 fa  60 

IX,  14x20 ■i-ii' 

American  Col«e  Plates— Bessemer— 

H:,  14  X  20 107  lb *4.50 

IX,  14x20 5  30 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,  20  X  2^  with  an  8  lit-  rusting 18.70 

IX,20l2S  witli  an  8  II)    Ciitlui 10->0 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

List  Novenin.T  i:  I'.IUS.  Base  price     18(t 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  N.ivemlper  13.  IWS.  Base  price  184 

Copper   Tubes — 

l.lst  Noveinlier  13.  r.ii'8  Base  price  21i: 

Brazed   Brass   Tubes — 

List  February  l,  )9U  195g«  «*  » 

Hioh    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1,  i"'ll  14H«  »  lb 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1. 1"11.  UH<t  V  Tb 

Brass  Wire — 
List  February  i,  1011  14!^it  W  lb 

Copper   Wire — 
Base  Price,  rarload  lots  mill  I3%i^ 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  Copper  Hot  Roiled,  It;  oz  ujuantlty  lots)^  ft,  18    <? 
Sheet  Copper  Cold  Kolied,  l^-  e*  ■■>'  advance  over  Hot 

Kolied 
Sneet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  U  V 

sqiiaie  foot 
Sheet  ("opper  Polished  over  20  In.  wide,  2<;  'i*  square 

Planished  Coppei.  Ic  «*  squai-e  foot  more  than  Polished. 


METALS- 

Tin— 

Straits  Pig ...    »  ft  45   S46  « 

Copper — 

Lakelngot *>  "•  li^ilS   « 

Klcctruiytlc iin.i4    m,mi» 

Casting ^  ft>14    CttUi^f 

Spelter- 
Western iH  lb  6!^®6V 

Zinc. 

No  9,  base,  casks...  V  ib  8    «  i  Upen V^im 

Lead. 

AmerlcanPIg ^  ib  s  c«SM( 

Bar *<  ni^^siit 

Solder. 

^  <%  !^,  guaranteed ¥  lb  28   t^28K« 

No.l f  tti  26   inX'U 

Refined V  n,  -^ilf^'U   f 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  brand  vary  ac. 
cording  to  compoaiion. 

Antimony — 

CooksOD V  lb  .  tiblOlff 

Hiiiietts ^inK- 

Other  Brands ^n)^ 


Bismuth- 


Aluminum — 


52.0lii3,t2  25 


Ko.  1  .Miiuilniiiii  (giiai-auteed  over  99$  ptirej.  In  Inttoi 

for  remeltlng ij,- 

Kods  &  Wire Base  Price  Sl» 

Shens Base  Price  3J» 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers'  Purchasinsi  Prices  Paid  in  Xew  York 


Copper.  Heav.v  cut  aud  crucible ^ 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire ^ 

Copper,  Light  and  Bottoms '^^ 

Bra.ss,  Heavy ^ 

Brass,    Light ^ 

Heavy  Mechine  Composition ^ 

Clean  Bra.ss  Turnings ^ 

Composition  Turuings ^ 

Lead,  Heavy ^ 

Lead,  Tea ^ 

Zinc  Scrap ^ 


C' 

lb  111. 

n.  ID. 

n>  :>. 

lb  7. 

lb  5. 

lb  1. 

lb  :. 

lb  «. 

lb  . 

lb  .. 

lb  .. 


onta , 

7.i@n.00 

5o@io.;,' 

.1i)@  9.75 
uO@  7,35 
■50@  5.75 
ii@  9.50 
OOtJ  7.S 
23@  S..U 
...  e  S.;5 

..    0  3.,» 
@  4.0(> 
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Reduction  in  Lake  Ores 

A  Cut  of  50  Cents  a  Ton  Now  Expected 

An  80,000  Ton  Structural  Contract JPending  jn 
New  York— Pig  Iron  Stocks  Little  Changed 

The  question  of  Lake  Superior  ore  prices  for  1911 
has  become  of  first  importance  in  the  past  week. 
Among  merchant  ore  producers  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  50-cent  reduction  from  the  level  of  1910  has  been 
more  pronounced,  but  the  issue  is  complicated  by  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  steel  interests.  The  latter  are 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  ore  upon 
the  market  for  finished  steel.  So  far  as  pig  iron  is 
concerned,  the  cut  in  ore  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
counted. 

The  transfer  of  the  conferences  on  the  lake  ore 
situation  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  week  which  kept  the  entire  trade  on  the 
qui  vive.  There  was  no  definite  outcome,  but  the  per- 
plexities of  the  situation  have  not  lessened.  Offers  of 
non-Bessemer  lake  ore  for  191 1  shipment  have  been 
made  at  a  considerable  concession  from  the  basis  of 
1910,  and  in  the  East  sales  of  foreign  ores  at  prices 
midway  between  those  of  1909  and  1910  point  to  a 
lower  basis  both  for  Eastern  and  lake  ores.  In  Cleve- 
land the  prediction  is  made  with  more  confidence  this 
week  that  the  reduction  on  all  grades  of  ore  will  be 
50c.  a  ton. 

Pig  iron  and  finished  material  markets  have  grown 
quieter.  Pig  iron  production  is  receding  from  the 
high  point  reached  at  the  opening  of  April.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  put  out  two  fur- 
naces in  the  past  week  and  now  has  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  its  furnace  capacity  active. 

In  foundry  pig  iron,  under  indifferent  buying, 
prices  for  deliveries  late  in  the  year  are  getting  closer 
to  those  for  early  shipment.  Eastern  pipe  works  have 
made  low  offers  for  Northern  irons,  but  as  pipe  grades 
are  not  plentiful,  producers  are  showing  no  eagerness 
to  accept. 

In  steel-making  pig  iron,  the  largest  sale  reported 
was  of  5000  tons  of  Northern  basic  to  a  southern  Ohio 
steel  company,  shipments  over  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  At  Cleveland,  inquiries  for  6000  tons  of  basic 
iron  are  pending,  half  of  it  to  go  to  Chicago.  Stocks 
at  steel  works  furnaces  and  in  the  yards  of  merchant 
furnaces  in  the  Central  West  were  reduced  700  tons, 
on  a  total  of  860,000  tons  in  the  first  half  of  April. 
This  compares  with  a  reduction  of  45,000  tons  in 
March. 

The  ferromanganese  situation  has  not  improved 
and  business  is  still  done  at  $36.50,  Baltimore.  One 
sale  of  1000  tons  has  been  made  to  an  Ohio  steel  com- 
pany and  another  of  500  tons,  also  in  the  Central 
West 

Pittsburgh  reports  some  cutting  of  piices  on  billets 
and  sheet  bars,  the  supply  of  available  semi-finished 
steel  both  from  producers  and  merchant  firms  showing 
some  increase. 
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The  chief  development  in  structural  steel  was  the 
call  for  bids  for  80,000  tons  of  fabricated  steel  for  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York.  It 
will  be  used  for  additional  tracks  and  extensions  for 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth  and  Xinih  avenue  elevated 
lines,  including  a  double  deck  bridge  over  the  Harlem 
River.  Bids  are  wanted  by  April  24.  Deliveries  begin 
in  three  months  and  extend  over  two  years.  For  the 
Insurance  Exchange  Building,  New  York,  8000  tons  of 
steel  will  be  furnished  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. At  Chicago,  the  Otis  Building,  8000  tons  was 
let  last  week,  and  pending  business  there  includes  5000 
and  2000  tons  respectively  for  the  buildings  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Fidelity  Insurance  Company. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te.xas  has  bought  14,000 
tons  of  rails,  6000  tons  to  be  rolled  at  Chicago  and  8000 
tons  at  a  seaboard  plant  for  delivery  at  Gulf  port.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  7500  tons. 

Manufacturers  of  sheets  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting 
last  week  decided  against  reducing  prices  in  spite  of  the 
recent  shading.  Specifications  for  tin  plates  have  fallen 
off  somewhat,  at  the  same  time  that  activity  in  the  Brit- 
ish tin  plate  industry  is  slackening,  an  indication  that 
foreign  competition  may  be  sharper  on  the  next  con- 
tract for  tin  plates  for  the  export  oil  trade.  At  the  last 
letting  Welsh  mills  could  not  guarantee  deliveries,  and 
the  business  came  to  this  country. 

The  scrap  market  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Offerings  by  railroads  have  been  more  of  a  factor,  and 
in  some  districts  rejections  of  dealers'  shipments  have 
added  to  the  demoralization. 

Tin  in  New  York  has  again  sold  below  the  import 
level  this  week.  In  copper,,  sales  of  500,000  lb.  have 
been  made  at  12c.  for  electrolytic,  but  selling  interests 
representing  producers  are  generally  holding  for 
12J8C.  The  expectation  that  the  February  and  March 
movement  in  iron  and  steel  would  help  the  copper  sit- 
uation has  proved  to  be  another  forlorn  hope. 


Growing  Pre-eminence  of  the  Mesaba  Range 

The  dependence  of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Mesaba  iron  range  of  Minnesota  is 
brought  out  more  strikingly  than  ever  by  the  statistics 
of  the  production  of  Lake  Superior  ores  in  1910.  In 
that  year,  with  a  total  of  43,442,397  gross  tons  from 
the  five  Lake  Superior  ranges  and  the  three  detached 
mines  in  southern  and  central  Wisconsin,  the  Mesaba 
range  contributed  29,201,760  tons,  or  more  than  67  per 
cent.  The  Mesaba  shipments  were  a  new  high  record, 
being  roundly  1,000,000  tons  more  than  in  1909,  while 
the  shipments  from  all  ranges  were  only  about  850,000 
tons  more  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Thus 
the  so-called  "  old  ranges  "  shipped  less  than  in  1909. 

The  following  comparison  of  shipments  from  the 
various  ranges  in  the  past  two  years  emphasizes  the 
increasing  disparity  between  the  Mesaba  range  output 
and  that  of  all  the  other  ranges  on  Lake  Superior: 

1909.  1910. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Marquette    Range 4,256,1 72  ^-^^rl^^ 

Menominee   Range 4,875.383  4.237.738 

Gogebic  Range 4.088.057  4.315.314 

Yermillion    Range 1,108,215  1.20.'!,177 

Mesaba   Range 28.176.281  29.201.760 

Miscellaneous    82,759  91,682 

Totals .  42..5S6.869  43,442..397 

It  is  true  that  exploration  and  development  work 


has  been  carried  on  with  vigor  on  the  old  ranges  in 
recent  years,  and  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  much 
larger  addition  to  the  known  ore  reserves  of  the  lake 
region  than  was  considered  possible  at  the  time  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  formed.  Nevertheless,  accept- 
ing at  par  the  claims  made  by  the  owners  of  some  of 
the  new  properties  on  the  old  ranges,  it  is  plain  that 
Marquette,  Menominee  and  Gogebic  mining  companies 
have  strained  to  the  utmost  to  make  the  totals  of  the 
past  half  dozen  years,  and  their  tendency  will  be  to- 
ward smaller  rather  than  greater  shipments. 

The  Menominee  range,  for  example,  produced 
5,109,000  tons  in  1906,  whereas  its  total  last  year  was 
but  4,237,738  tons.  The  Marquette  range  shows  a 
more  even  record  in  the  past  half  dozen  years.  Leav- 
ing out  1908,  with  its  sharp  depression,  the  average 
output  in  the  }-ears  1905  to  1910,  inclusive,  has  been 
about  4,200,000  tons,  the  minimum  being  4,057,000 
tons  in  1906,  and  the  maximum,  4,392,000  tons  in  1910. 
The  Gogebic  range,  through  the  tremendous  activity 
at  the  Newport  and  the  well  sustained  output  of  the 
Norrie  group,  has  come  up  well  in  the  past  two  years, 
making  an  output  of  4,088,000  tons  in  1909  and  of 
4,315,000  tons  in  1910,  whereas  the  greatest  previous 
total  was  3,705,000  tons  in  1905.  The  Vermillion 
range  reached  its  highest  output  in  1902  at  2,084,000 
tons.  In  1905  and  1906  it  averaged  about  1,750,000, 
whereas  in  1909  and  19 10  it  dropped  down  to  an  aver- 
=ige  of  1,150,000  tons. 

In  view  of  the  waning  of  the  old  ranges,  relatively 
if  not  actually,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  develop- 
ment work  which  has  been  in  progress  in  the  past  few 
years  on  the  Cuyuna  range,  west  of  Duluth,  and  the 
Baraboo  range  in  Wisconsin.  As  has  been  indicated  by 
articles  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time,  both  these 
districts  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  The 
belief  of  those  closest  to  developments  on  the  Cuyuna 
range  is  that  a  good  many  mines  will  be  found  that  will 
rival  the  Mesaba  in  grade,  and  will  rank  well  up  in 
tonnage.  As  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  the  Bara- 
boo range  in  The  Iron  Age  of  March  9,  page  618,  un- 
expected finds  have  been  made  there,  with  prospects 
that  the  total  of  available  ore  will  run  well  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  account  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  work  that  has  been  in  progress  in  the  past 
year  or  two  on  the  Vermillion  range.  While  it  is  early 
to  say  definitely  what  may  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of 
this  activity,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  available  ores  of  that  dis- 
trict, which  thus  far  has  been  relatively  unimportant  in 
point  of  tonnage,  though  its  ores  are  of  the  highest 
grade. 

The  importance  of  the  Mesaba  range  is  seen  in  a 
new  light  in  a  comparison  of  its  total  output  with  the 
total  of  iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  From  the  first  shipment  of  ore  down  the  lakes 
in  1852  to  the  close  of  navigation  in  1910  the  shipments 
from  all  the  Lake  Superior  mines  amounted  to  493,089,- 
000  tons.  Of  this  total  the  Mesaba  range,  making  its 
first  shipment  in  1892,  contributed  224,905,000  tons. 
Thus  in  19  years  this  range,  well  named  "giant,"  has 
produced  45.6  per  cent,  of  all  the  iron  ore  that  has 
come  from  the  mines  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  in  the  past  58  years,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  life  of  the  Mesaba  range. 
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Government  Regulation  of  Prices 

Washington  advices  state  that  Representative  Mar- 
tin of  South  Dakota,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce,  is 
planning  to  urge  legislation  which  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  right  to  regulate  the  prices 
charged  by  corporations  which  have  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  are  monopolies 
or  attempted  monopolies  under  that  law.  He  is  said 
to  be  convinced  that  in  the  absence  of  such  regulation 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  these  corporations  efifective- 
ly,  as  they  may  simply  change  their  form,  and  if  re- 
solved into  their  subsidiary  companies  such  companies 
will  effect  a  complete  imderstanding  and  continue  to 
maintain  control  of  the  market  for  the  commodities 
produced,  thus  simply  changing  the  form  of  monopoly. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  problem  now  presents  itself  how 
to  follow  up  anti-trust  decisions  so  as  to  give  actual 
relief  to  the  public,  and  that  Representative  Martin  is 
convinced  that  Government  regulation  of  prices  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  bettering  the  situation.  He  is 
said  to  believe  that  the  Government  has  the  power  to 
do  what  he  proposes. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  whether 
Mr.  Martin's  Congressional  colleagues  will  support  his 
Tiews  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  embody  them  in  practical 
legislation.  The  assumption  of  control  of  freight  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction.  If  the  price  at  which 
railroads  shall  sell  their  transportation  can  be  fixed  by 
a  Government  agency,  it  would  seem  that  railroads 
might  with  some  justification  demand  that  another 
Government  agency  should  be  empowered  to  fix  the 
prices  of  such  commodities  as  they  purchase,  thus  in- 
suring them  low  costs  of  what  they  are  compelled  to 
buy.  But  this  carries  with  it  the  further  argument 
that  those  whose  prices  would  be  so  controlled  should 
in  turn  have  their  interests  safeguarded  by  some  Gov- 
ernment agency  fixing  prices  on  what  they  are  obliged 
to  buy.  As  it  would  surely  be  inequitable  to  restrain 
any  set  of  manufacturers  or  producers  from  charging 
more  than  a  fixed  price  and  leave  "those  who  supply 
them  with  essential  materials  free  to  demand  what  they 
may,  the  regulation  of  prices  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued until  every  seller  of  any  kind  of  material  came 
under  control.  In  such  a  regulation  of  costs,  could  the 
man  who  sells  his  labor  escape?  In  the  last  analysis 
he  would  be  the  one  whose  emoluments  would  be  the 
most  important  obstacle  to  the  leveling  process.  Could 
a  Government  agency  make  him  give  way  and  assist 
in  the  cheapening  process? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  national  legislation  can 
thus  be  invoked,  even  against  the  so-called  trusts,  with- 
out precipitating  a  most  confusing  state  of  affairs. 
How  can  the  price  of  a  manufactured  product  be  regu- 
lated, for  the  purpose  of  penalizing  a  corporation,  un- 
less it  be  conceded  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  it  can  fix  or  regulate  the  price  of  any 
commodity  offered  for  sale  by  any  person?  Will  the 
Congressional  representatives  of  agricultural  con- 
stituencies be  willing  to  admit  that  a  Government 
agency  ought  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  price  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  potatoes,  flaxseed, 
hogs  and  other  products  of  the  field  or  the  farm?  It  is 
but  a  few  months  since  all  these  commodities  were 
soaring  and  the  entire  country  was  wailing  over  the 


cost  of  living.  Was  Representative  Martin  then 
straining  himself  to  give  "  relief  to  the  public "  by 
trying  to  break  down  farmers'  prices?  At  that  time 
he  was  probably  a  believer  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  far  as  farm  products  were  concerned.  And 
that  is  the  law  which  ultimately  asserts  itself,  in  spite 
of  all  legislation.  It  is  that  law  which  has  so  often 
brought  about  lower  prices  even  when  combinations 
and  trusts  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  con- 
trol the  market  for  a  commodity.  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  this  law,  even 
to  penalize  a  so-called  monopoly. 


The  New  Free  List 

The  Democratic  party  has  signalized  its  return  to 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  fathering 
a  bill  to  place  on  the  free  list  about  a  hundred  articles, 
mainly  such  as  are  used  by  farmers  and  planters. 
Agricultural  implements  of  every  description,  all  sorts 
of  fabric  coverings  for  cotton  bales,  metal  cotton  ties 
and  wire  baling  ties,  leather  and  such  leather  goods  as 
boots  and  shoes  and  harness,  wire  rods  and  wire 
fencing  and  fence  staples,  all  kinds  of  lumber  except 
cabinet  woods,  sewing  machines,  meats,  all  kinds  of 
flour  and  salt  are  the  articles  thus  covered.  Thus  the 
farmers  who  have  been  opposing  Canadian  reciprocity 
are  to  be  appeased  by  the  possibility  of  getting  cheaper 
agricultural  implements,  wire  fencing,  harness,  boots, 
shoes  and  salt.  The  Southern  cotton  planter,  although 
he  has  taken  no  special  interest  in  the  reciprocity 
question,  has  always  been  anxious  to  see  cotton  ties 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  opportunity  is  seized  to  min- 
ister to  his  desires.  Free  meats  and  flour  are  sops  to 
the  general  public.  There  is  nothing  scientific  or  logi- 
cal about  the  bill  as  a  type  of  tariff  making.  It  simply 
wrests  from  their  places  on  the  dutiable  list  a  number 
of  articles  whose  transfer  to  the  free  list  is  likely  to 
win  political  support.  The  country  apparently  de- 
manded a  further  reduction  of  tariff  duties  last  fall, 
but  this  bill  cannot  be  considered  a  proper  reply  to 
such  a  demand.  It  demonstrates  the  conception  of 
tariff  revision  which  dominates  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  and  shows  what  is  to  be  expected 
when  the  tariff  as  a  whole  is  taken  up  for  revision  next 
winter.  It  will  be  remarkable,  indeed,  if  such  a  bill  as 
this  survives  the  ordeal  of  the  Senate. 


The  Number  of  Car  Wheels 

An  inquiry  having  come  to  us  recently  as  to  the 
approximate  number  of  car  wheels  in  the  country,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  close  an  approximation 
can  be  made  by  data  readily  accessible.  The  latest 
edition  of  Poor's  Manual  gives  the  number  of  cars  re- 
ported by  the  steam  roads  of  the  country  as  follows: 

I>assenger 36,245 

Baggage,  mail  and  express 13,449 

Freight .• 2,180,324 

Total 2,230,018 

The  above  shows  the  number  of  cars  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  years  of  the  railroads,  June  30,  1909,  for  the 
majority,  but  on  December  31,  1909,  for  quite  a  num- 
ber. The  Raihi-ay  Age  Gazette  statistics  of  car  build- 
ing show  the  following: 

1909 96,419 

1910 185,357 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  equivalent  of  a  year 
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and  a  half  increase  has  occurred  since  Poot^s  total  of  buildings.    What  about  the  future  Ume  when  an  old  cu8- 

2.230,000  cars  was   compiled;   and  as   few   cars  have  t"™^*'  °^'^^^^  '•'^P'"'-^  '*'"'  >>««  *«  "«  t^'^  " '^  ^^^^  o''^l«t<* 

,            .,,...             ,  ,                         ,      .  pattei-us  were  destroyed  in  our  recent  fire? "    What  will 

been  abandoned  it  is  safe  to  add  200,000  to  the  fig:ure,  ^^^.^^.  ^j^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^,^^j,  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^.„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

making  2,430,000  cars  for  the  present.     There  are  Jio  jogg  of  trade  by  interruption  to  business? 

statistics  on  the  number  of  privately  owned  cars,  but  Fire   extinguishers   throughout   the   plant,    flre  com- 

froffl  a  private  estimate  made  some  time  ago  by  one  in  panies  organized  among  the  employees,  and  a  complete 

„„„! „  ji,     t„„, „•»•       ,     ,             •»  _       u     „  .; t^A  automatic  sprinkler  system  will  not  only  pay  for  them- 

perhaps  the  best  position  to  know,  it  may  be  estimated  ,        .         ,       ,   .                     .,.,,, 

^ ,  selves  in  reduced  insurance  rates,  but  will  do  much  to 

that  at  present  there  are  about  150,000  privately  owned  ^^^^-^c.^  stability  of  output,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 

cars    running   on    the    steam    roads.      We    have    then  assets  of  a  live  manufacturing  plant. 

2,580,000  cars  running  on  the  steam  roads,  the  number  Henby  M.  Wood. 

being  subject  to  only  a  small  probable  error.    At  eight  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
wheels  per  car,  we  should  have  20,640,000  wheels.^ 

There  are  about  60,000  locomotives  on  the  steam  The  Annealing  of  Malleable  Castings 

roads,  some  with  truck  wheels  and  all  with  tenders,  7-0  ;,,g  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 

most  of  which   are   double   truck.     An   allowance   of  pertaiuuig  to  the  article.  "  Annealing  Malleable  Castings," 

eight  wheels  per  locomotive  (driving  wheels  not  being  by  W.  P.  Putnam,  in  your  issue  of  March  23.    The  very 

considered  at  all)    is  probably  close,   making  480,000  ^""^^  paragraph  leads  me  to  judge  that  all  you  have  to  do 

,           ,      ,     ■                      ,      ,              ,  is  to  put  a  charge  In  the  furnace,  melt  it,  and  have  a  good 

more,  or  a  grand  total  of  21,120,000  wheels  on  the  ^^^^^^^^      presto!     Do  different   classes  of  malleables 

steam  roads.    Taking  account  of  spare  wheels,  the  total  require  different  mixtures?    Does  one  need  no  "  skiU," 

may  be  put  at  about  21,500,000,  and  it  seems  improb-  no  "judgment"  to  tell  "burnt  iron,"  or  hot  iron,  when 

able  that  the  actual  number  in  existence  on  the  steam  the  mixture  is  ready  for  pouring? 

■  roads  of  the  country  is  as  low  as  21,000,000  or  as  high  ^'^t  us  rearrange  the  table  showing  "results  of  anneal- 

lug  bars  of  the  same  composition  in  different  foundries, 

as  22,000,000.  according  to  their  tensile  strengths,  those  omitted  having 

Nothing  like  similar  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  „q  temperature  given : 

estimating   the    number   of    wheels   on    electric    line's,  Total 

,         .               ,        ,         ■     1         •   1        -t        J       o         t    i  No-                                          T.  S.           Temp..  F.         Hrs.       carbon, 

mine,  logging  and  other  industrial  railroads,  &c.,  but      ^q 50,849  2,200  96  0.40 

we  may  experiment  by  assuming   for   argument  that        * 47,3.'i6  1.620  208  0.8O 

^  ;  .      /  .  ,  .  c  7 45,213  1,700  144  1.32 

there   are    the   equivalent   of   75,000   electric   cars   of        ^ 44,034  1,700  144  1.94 

eight  wheels  and  100,000  industrial  cars  of  four  wheels,        1 40,996  1,450  112  1.49 

^  ,,      .  .      ,  6 40,408  1,650  72  1.71 

which  numbers  would  give  us  precisely  1,000,000  more        3 39.638  1.620  101  1.47 

wheels,    so    that   the   doubt    in    estimates    as   to   such  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^.^ .   ,.  j^.  ^jj,  ^^  noticed  that  in  each 

wheels   cannot  greatly   affect  the  total,   and   we   may  case  under  too  high  a  temperature  or  a  long  period  of 

therefore  put  the  grand  total  of  all   car  wheels  and  annealing,  the  carbon  was  nearly  all  removed.     Either 

wheels  on   locomotives  other  than  driving  wheels   at  practice   is  wasteful   and   produces   poor  malleable  for 

.  /)omc  nurposes."     The  first  two  bars  show  the  greatest 

between  22,000,000  and  23,000,000.  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^   ,^^^^^  ^^^^,  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^„. 

The  total  weight  of  these  wheels  is  not  susceptible  ^^^i^^  at  a  high  heat,  the  other  for  a  long  period.    Will 

of  such  close  estimation.     While  the  standard  wheels  many  consumers  object  to  such  a  fault?    And  for  what 

average  a  trifle  more  than  three  to  the  gross  ton,  there  purposes  are  such  malleable  castings  poor? 

are  many  smaller  wheels  which  iliay  run  four.  five,  and  Will  Mr.  Putnam  give  an  explanation  for  bars  Nos. 

,                  T,            J.   -J  7,  1.  <3  and  3    being  lower  in  total  carbon  than  No.  2? 

in   some   cases  more,   to   the   ton.     If   we   divide   our  ^^  ^_^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  annealed  at  a  greater  heat  or 

22,500,000  wheels  into  three  classes  of  7,500,000  wheels  f^j  ^  longer  period  than  No.  2.  If  all  castings  to  be  ma- 
each,  and  take  the  first  class  at  three  to  the  ton,  we  get  chined  are  to  have  different  treatment  from  that  given 
a  weight  of  2,500,000  gross  tons;  taking  the  next  class  otters,   then   should   all   such   be  accumulated   for  one 

at  3^  to  the  ton,  we  get  2,000,000  tons,  and  taking  o[«'^^    ^.?"'5"'^  *'''?.  .T°  I  ."''?  \f^  '°  "  '"'" 

."^           ^            \                      ,       ,j  plant?    What  is  the  "different  treatment"? 

the  last  at  five  to  the  ton,  we  should  get  1,500,000  tons,  j^  ^^^  ^j^^^.^  ..  ^^^^^^  finishing  temperature  for  the 

making  a  total  of  6,000,000  tons.    The  data  were  taken  annealing  of  white  iron  in  relation  to  carbon  contents." 

somewhat  arbitrarily,  to  arrive  at  round  figures.     The  that  for  the  sample  bars  sent  to  11  different  foundries  is 

actual  weight  is  perhaps  in  excess  of  6,000,000  gross  1575  degrees  F.     And  10  of  the  11  exceeded  this  from 

45  to  625  degrees,   and  yet  produced  a   malleable  with 
,__ tensile  strength  40,000  to  50,849,  with  other  physical  prop- 
erties relatively  good ! 
Correspondence  ^f  *  scissor  block  and  car  coupler  are  the  same  car- 

hon   contents,    do    they    require   same    temperature   and 

„    ,             ,.         A      •     f  c-  time?      Spade   steps   and   hydraulic   jack   castings,   too? 

baieguarding  Against  hire  P^p^   j-I^^   earbon    content   above   fix    the   "critical    and 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  April  13.  "Awaken-  iiroper  annealing  temperature"  and  the  time? 

Ing  to  the  Danger  of  Fire."  calls  attention  to  actual  con-  I  agree  that  this  department  has  often  been  neglected, 

ditions  amounting  in  some  cases  to  almost  criminal  neg-  hut  argne  that  the  mixing  and  melting  are  more  impor- 

llgence.      But    many    manufacturers,    especially    in    the  tant  factors — the  pivot  point  in  the  plant — and  that  prac- 

metal  trades,  cannot  be  appealed  to  from  the  loss  of  life  tical  experience  shows  many  fallacies  in  theory, 

standpoint,   because   in   the   spread-out   single-story   fac-  Inqciree. 

tory  there  is  not  the  element  of  personal  danger  present  

In  the  many-storied  factory  buildings  of  a  great  city. 

The  pocketbook  nerve  of  all  factory  managers  is  very- 
sensitive,  and  all  of  them  should  be  open  to  argument 
via  that  channel.  Doubtless  the  reason  that  so  many 
plants  are  inadequately  safeguarded  against  fire  is  that 
their  managers  think  "What's  the  difference?  I'm  fully 
protected  by  insurance."  But  what  factory  really  is  fully 
piotected  by  Insurance?  Suppose  the  Insurance  is  suffi- 
cient to  replace  all   stock,   shop  equipment  and  factory 


Lake  Ore  Prices  and  the  Furnaceman's  Situation 

To  the  Editor:  There  can  be  no  real  bargain  unless  it 
has  reciprocal  advantages.  The  seller  must  make  some- 
thing and  the  bnyer  must  make  something.  Should  all 
the  bargain  in  the  iron  business  be  one  way.  it  would  not 
be  long  until  there  would  be  serious  trouble.  If  all  the 
cf'Usumers  were  able  to  buy  iron  at  less  than  it  cost  the 
furnaces  to  produce  it.  they  might  think  they  were  drlv- 
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ing  a  good  bargain  for  themselves.  But  little  by  little 
they  would  force  the  furnaces  into  bankruptcy,  leaving 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  of  the  stronger  fur- 
naces, and  presently  they  would  see  iron  prices  at  such 
a  mark  that  they  themselves  would  be  in  serious  trouble. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  real  bargain  in  lake 
ores.  The  ore  men  have  managed  to  hold  their  ores  at 
such  a  price  that,  while  there  is  a  very  handsome  profit 
indeed  to  the  miners,  the  iron  masters  cannot  make  iron 
at  a  price  that  the  market  will  take.  The  merchant  fur- 
naces depending  on  outside  sources  for  their  ore  are  lit- 
erally, with  the  low  prices  for  iron,  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea.  They  are  caught  between  the 
upper  and  lower  millstones.  They  are  not  getting  a  reci- 
procal deal.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  reci- 
procity is  the  long  life  of  trade.  In  ore  there  is  neither 
competition  nor  reciprocity,  and  the  situation  is  one  that 
is  well-nigh  unbearable. 

SotJTHEBN  Ohio  Furnaceman. 


Customs  Decisions 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Annual  Meeting 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  held  at  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  April  18,  Chairman 
E,  H.  Gary  presiding.  The  stockholders  approved  and 
ratified  all  purchases  and  contracts  made  by  the  directors 
and  Finance  Committee  since  the  meeting  a  year  ago. 
The  following  directors  were  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years :  George  F.  Baker,  W.  E.  Corey,  John  F.  Dryden, 
Clement  A.  Griscom.  Samuel  Mather,  D.  G.  Reid.  Henry 
Walters,  and  Gardiner  M.  Lane.  Mr.  Lane  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Nathaniel  Thayer.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Lee.  Higginson  &  Co.,  bankers.  New  York. 

A  total  of  1,924.821  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  of 
2.900,671  shares  of  common  stock  was  voted,  or  alto- 
gether 4,825.492  shares. 

Charles  A.  Cabot  of  Boston  introduced  a  resolution 
for  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  certain  statements 
published  in  a  magazine  referring  to  labor  conditions  in 
the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  article  was  en- 
titled "  Old  Age  at  Forty."  Chairman  Gary,  in  reply  to 
.Mr.  Cabot,  said  that  while  the  article  was  unfair,  unrea- 
sonable and  partisan,  and  the  motive  in  publishing  it 
was  not  good,  he  favored  the  resolution.  Representing 
by  proxy  a  large  majority  of  the  stockholders,  he  would 
vote  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  stock- 
holders to  investigate  and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  directors  of  the  Corporation  will  meet  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  April  and  elect  officers,  including  the 
Finance  Conniiittee. 


The  National  Radiator  Company's  Eastern  Plant 


Improvements  and  extensions  are  being  made  to  the 
plant  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  recently  purchased  by  the  Na- 
tional Radiator  Company  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  the 
Solace  and  Novus  radiators  for  the  Eastern  market  will 
be  made.  The  property  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  consists  of  13  acres  of  land  on 
whicl;  there  is  now  a  foundry  building.  110  x  22.'3  ft., 
equipped  with  two  cupolas.  &c.  There  is  also  a  ware- 
house. 90  s  200  ft.,  and  two  new  brick  buildings  recently 
completed,  one  50  x  100  ft.,  to  be  used  for  a  cleaning  and 
testing  department,  and  the  other.  50  s  175  ft.,  to  be  used 
for  core  making  purposes.  A  new  power  house.  60  x  75 
ft.,  is  to  be  liuilt.  which  will  contain  the  boiler  equip- 
ment for  supplying  an  engine  of  225  hp.,  yet  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Eastern  plant  will  be  ready 
for  operation  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  to  be 
under  the  management  of  Charles  N.  Tull.  While  the 
extensions  to  the  plant  are  being  made,  and  preparations 
pushed  for  its  operation,  the  patterns,  flasks  and  other 
eqiiipnient  are  being  made  at  the  Johnstown  plant,  and 
will  lie  shipped  to  Trenton  so  as  to  be  available  for  use 
as  soon  as  the  new  plant  is  ready  for  operation. 


Bayonets 

For  tarifl:  purposes  bayonets  are  "  side  arms."  This 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  after  the  consideration  of  testimony 
submitted  in  a  test  case  arising  under  the  tariff  acts  of 
3909  and  1S97.  The  American  Express  Company  and  C. 
Hirsch  &  Sons  Iron  &  Rail  Company  are  the  importers. 
Duty  was  assessed  on  all  of  the  goods  as  "  side  arms," 
some  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1897, 
and  on  the  others  at  50  per  cent,  under  the  present  act. 
The  importers  alleged  the  bayonets  are  dutiable  prop- 
erty at  25  per  cent,  under  the  tariff  acts  of  both  1S97  and 
1909  as  "  parts  of  "  muskets  or  rifles.  General  Appraiser 
Fischer,  in  his  decision  for  the  board,  says  that  he  thinks 
the  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the  bayonet  is  worn 
at  the  side  in  a  scabbard  when  not  attached  to  a  firearm. 

Forged  Iron  Ladles 

When  the  present  tariff  was  framed  a  departure  was 
made  from  the  language  used  for  "  forgings  "  in  the  pre- 
vious tariff.  This  has  resulted  in  a  protest  by  the  Johu- 
ston-Morehouse-Dickey  Company.  Pittsburgh.  The  goods 
in  controversy  are  invoiced  as  best  iron  ladles,  and  were 
assessed  for  duty  at  45  per  cent,  under  paragraph  199, 
act  of  1909,  as  manufactured  articles,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  composed  wholly  of  metal.  The  claim  of  the 
importers  is  that  they  are  dutiable  at  only  30  per  cent, 
of  their  value,  under  paragraph  123.  as  "  forgings  of 
iron."  The  ladles  are  made  by  a  forging  process  from 
Swedish  iron,  and  are  used  In  the  handling  of  molten 
metal.  Subsequent  to  the  process  of  forging  they  are 
more  or  less  manipulated  or  tooled  to  remove  the  rough 
edges.  According  to  the  record,  the  ladle  as  forged  had 
an  elongated  end  somewhat  like  a  handle,  which  has  In 
part  been  cut  off.  After  Importation  a  handle  is  to  be 
welded  to  the  article  to  complete  it.  It  is  pointed  out  in 
the  board's  decision  that  the  present  act's  provision  for 
forgings  is  materially  different  from  a  clause  in  the  cor- 
responding act  of  1897.  The  existing  tariff  extends  the 
meaning  of  the  term  by  the  phrase  "  of  whatever  shape 
or  whatever  degree  of  manufacture."  On  this  point,  the 
decision  says :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  change  in  the  lan- 
guage was  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  "  forgings '  to  such 
as  are  not  processed  beyond  the  original  forging."  The 
|irotest  Is  overruled. 

Nut  Locks 

The  competition  between  German  and  American  man- 
iifacturers  of  nut  locks  has  resulted  in  a  suit  before  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  having  for 
its  object  the  raising  of  the  tariff  classification  on  this 
line  of  goods.  The  American  manufacturers  claim  that 
German  made  nut  locks  are  being  put  on  the  market  here 
at  prices  below  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  test  case  now  before  the  board  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company.  The  Treasury 
Department  having  ordered  collectors  of  customs  to 
classify  nut  locks  under  paragraph  199  of  the  act  of 
1909.  as  "  manufacturers  of  metal  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for."  objection  is  made  by  the  importing  interests 
.nnd  users  of  the  goods  in  this  country.  The  Motor  Car 
Equipment  Companv  contends  that  they  should  be  re- 
turned for  duty  at  three-quarters  of  1  cent  a  pound  under 
the  tariff  provision  for  "  washers." 

.Several  witnesses  for  the  Government  have  testified 
that,  although  the  domestic  industry  is  of  large  propor- 
tions, the  contention  of  the  importers,  if  granted,  would 
mean  its  extinction.  They  brought  out  clearly  the  dif- 
ference between  a  nut  lock  and  the  article  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  washer.  The  nut  locks  in  controversy  are 
made  from  wire  with  a  spring  temper.  The  witnesses 
testifying  in  favor  of  the  higher  duty  included  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Ixick  Washer  Company  and  Posi- 
tive Lock  Washer  Company,  botti  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Riv- 
erside Steel  Spring  Company.  Riverside,  N.  J.,  and  Hobbs 
Mfg.  Company.  Worcester.  The  board  Will  render  a  deci- 
sion shortly. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

A«1vance«    Over   the    Previous    Week    In    Heavy  'I'ype, 
Declines  in   Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  pievlous. 

Apr.l9,  Apr.l2,  Mar.lG,  Apr.20. 

PIG   inON,   P..T  Gross  Ton  :  1911.     1911.  1911.  1910. 

Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Pblla- 

delphia   $13.50  $15.50  $10..".0  $17.73 

Foundry  No.  2.  Valley  furnace. .     13.75     13.75  13.75  15.50 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati         11.25     11.25  14.25  15.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  .\la.    11.00      11.00  11.00  12.00 

Foundry   No.   i'.  local.  Chicago*.     15.00     15.00  15.00  16.75 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern   Pa....     15.25      15.25  15.25  17.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.75     13.75  13.75  16.00 

Bessemer.   Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90  15.90  18.40 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40  14.40  16.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50  17.50  19.00 

COKE,  COMVEL1.SVILLE, 
Per  Net  Ton.  at  oven  : 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.       1.60       1.60  1.55  1.70 

Furnace   coke,    future   delivery..       1.75        1.75  1.75  1.90 

Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.       2.00       2.00  2.00  2.50 

Foundry  coke,   future  delivery.  .       2.25       '2.25  2.25  2.75 

BILLETS,  &(.-.,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,  Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00  23.00  26.50 

Forging  billets,   Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00  28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40  25.40  30.00 

Wire   rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00  29.00  32.00 

OLD  MATER1.4.L,,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron   rails,  Chicago 14.50     14.50  15.50  18.50 

Iron   rails,    Philadelphia 17.50      17.50  18.50  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25     13.25  13.25  16.50 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.25     13.25  14.00  16.00 

Heavy  .<!teel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..       1!8.7.3     13.25  14.25  16.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50     11.30  12.00  14.25 

Heavy    steei   scrap.    Philadelphia      13.13     13.50  14.00  16.00 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Per  Pound  ■  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer    steel    rails,    heavy,    at 

mill     1.25        1.25  1.25  1.25 

Eeflned   iron    bars.    I'hiladelphia.        l.Si       1.37V4  1.37V4  150 

Common   iron   bars,   Chicago.  .  .  .       l.'Za        1.25  1.27^^  1.50 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..       1.35        1.35  1.35  1.60 

Steel  bars,   'idewater.  New   York      l.atl        1.56  1-56  1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56        1.56  1.56  171 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New   York...       1.56       1.56  1.56  1-66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,   tidewater,  New  York...       1.56        1.56  1.56  1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,   Pittsburgh.       1.30        1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.33        1.33  1.35  l.BO 

SHEETS,  N.4.ILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburgh! l.SO       1.80  1.80  1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.70        1.70  1.60  1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburghf.  ..       2.10        2.10  2.10  2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York 12.37%  12.371^  12.50  13.25 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  Y'ork..     12.12M.  I2.I214  12.25  12.80 

Spelter,  New  York 5.50       5.50  5.6.")  5.60 

Spelter,   St.    Louis 5.30       5.30  5.50  5.45 

Lead,   New    York 4.45       4.45  4.37y>    4.40 

Lead,   St.   Louis 4.30       4.30  4.22V4    4.25 

Tin,    New   York it.TO     42.25  39.75  33.05 

Antimony,  Ilallett.  New  York .  .  .        S.75       9.00  9.25  8.25 

Tin  plate,  lOOlb.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 

*  This  price  is  at  furnace  and  not  delivered  in  Chicago. 
t  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 

4  »  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steei  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgli 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb.  : 
New  York,  10c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  18c.;  BuCfalo. 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  18c. ;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis,  22V2C. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  lieavier ;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  OSc.  on 
sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net :  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.  ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  %  i°-  thick,  1.4.5c.,  plus  full  extras 


as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  lees,  under  3  in.,  1.4."ic..  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  Sepleml)er  1,  1909;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angle.s,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  coirugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price    (per  pound)   of  plates: 

liectatigular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  sp^;*ilicaiions  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
190.'i,  or  oijuivalent  Vim.  thick  aud  over  on  thinnest  edge.  100  in. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  Vi-\n.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-ln.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-16-ln. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .\mcrican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  J4-in.   to   and   including   3-16-in.    on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-lG-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 


'  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel. 

Still  bottom  steel 

Mariue  steel 

Locomotive  firebox  steel. 


.20 
.30 

.40 
.50 

Widths  over  100  In.  up  to  110  In.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  In.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  In.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.   to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 26 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters   under  2  ft.   to  1 

ft.,  inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55       • 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  usual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  S,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  0  aud  10,  1.6.5c.;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c.;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.7.5c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets.  Nos.  10  to  12.  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 


1.90c. ;   Nos.   15  and   16,   1.95c. ;    Nos.   17   to   21, 


Nos. 


22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. :  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c ; 
No.  28.  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.:  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.0.5c.:  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c.:  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  20,  2.20c.:  No.  27,  2.2oc. ;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No. 
29,  2.35c. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Gahanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c.:  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30a; 
Nos.  15,  16  aud  17,  2.45c.  ;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  23 
and  24.  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c.;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets,  No.  28,  ^1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  .square  for  2V^in.  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net.  or  2  per  cent. 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1  : 

Butt  Weld. 

. Steel. ,      , Iron. , 

Black.  Galv.        Black.  Galv. 

1  to  IV.  in 49  43 

Vj   in 75  63  71  59 

%  to  IV.  in 79  liO  75  fjn 

2  to  3  in ,S0  70  76  66 

Lap  Wold. 

2   in 76  66  72 

21^  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4 V.  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to  12  in 73  .59  71 

13  to  13  in 51%       .. 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

H,  H,  %  In 69  59  65 

Yi   in 74  68  70 

%  to  IV.  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  In 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   In 75  69  71 

2V.  to  4  In 77  71  73 

4V4  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  In 69         59  65 

9  to  12  in 64  34  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%   in 64  58  60         54 

%  to  11^.  In 67  61  63  57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in .63  59  61  55 

2V.  to  4  In 67  61  63  57 

4^^  to  6  In 66  60  62         66 

7  to  8  In 59  49  55  4B 


62 
64 
63 
55 


53 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 
1  to  1V4.  2  to  3  In. .  .Butt  Weld  f  Will  be  sold  at  two  (2) 

i  points  lower  baslng(blgh- 
er  price)  than  merchant 
or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 
or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows  : 

Steel. 

1%  to  2^  in 65 

2g  in -    67% 

2%  to   3V4   in TO 

3%  to  41.J  in 72% 

5  and  6  in 75 

7  to  13  in 62% 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Klver  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  tor  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  leneths  22  ft.  and  under  ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.     Usual  extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29  to  $30  per  gross  ton.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to 
9,  per  100  lb.,  terms  60  daj-s,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10 
days,  carload  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.00,  galvanized 
$1.90;  carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10 ;  painted, 
$1.80.    Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 
10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 

Fence   Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 

Nos Oto»      10       11   12&12%]3        14         15       16 

Annealed $17.".     l.SO     1.85     1.90     2.00     2.10     2.20     2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Market  and  Stone  Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 

Bright  and  Annealed  : 

9  and  coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2% 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72%  and  10 

27  to  36 72% 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  ; 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

♦-•-♦ 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  April  19,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — No  important  inquiries  are  out  for  pig  iron, 
and  only  a  few  small  lots  are  being  sold,  of  not  over  300 
tons.  Several  blast  furnaces  in  this  district  and  in  the 
valleys  will  go  out  the  coming  week  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  demand.  Prices  are  largely  nominal,  as  not  enough  busi- 
ness is  being  offered  by  consumers  to  test  the  market.  We 
quote  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75; 
basic,  $13.75  to  $14;  No.  2  foundry.  $13.75  to  $14,  and  gray 
forge.  $13.50.  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Price.s  on  both  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  steel 
are  not  as  firm  as  they  were.  Open  hearth  billets  and  sheet 
bars  are  being  offered  by  dealers  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
shipment  at  about  $1  per  ton  under  regular  prices.  As 
nearly  all  consumers  are  covered  by  contract,  there  is  ver.v 
little  new  demand,  but  specifications  are  not  coming  in  as 
freely  against  contracts,  especially  from  the  sheet  mills,  as 
they  were  some  time  ago.  The  larger  steel  mills  are  sti'.l 
quoting  regular  prices,  which  they  claim  they  are  holding 
firmly,  a.s  follows  :  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4x4 
in.  and  up  to.  but  not  including.  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base, 
and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24;  l^^in.  billets. 
$24 ;  forging  billets,  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and 
carbons — all  prices  f.o.b.  Pitt.sburgh  or  Youngstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added. 

(Bv  Mail.) 

The  quietness  existing  in  the  iron  trade  for  some  months 
IS  even  more  pronounced.  April  has  been  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment so  far.  new  orders  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts showing  a  large  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  Mareh.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  that  indicates  early 
betterment,  and  while  prices  of  finished  products  in  the  main 
are  being  fairly  well  observed,  this  is  largely  for  the  reason 


that  hardly  enough  new  business  is  being  offered  to  test 
them.  Consumers  are  not  inclined  to  make  contracts,  even 
when  offered  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  for  last  quarter  de- 
livery. There  is  a  distinct  feeling  that  it  is  going  to  take 
strong  efforts  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  prices,  and 
consumers  are  not  running  any  risks  of  a  decline.  Further 
declines  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  have  taken  place,  with  prac- 
tically no  business  offering. 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  has  been  quiet  the  past 
week,  the  only  reported  sale  being  one  of  about  400  tons  for 
third  quarter  delivery,  at  about  $36.50,  Baltimore.  We 
quote  SO  per  cent,  foreign  at  $36.50  to  $36.75  in  large  lots 
and  $37,  Baltimore,  in  small  lots,  the  rate  for  delivery  to  the 
Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — No  sales  are  reported,  and  prices  on  50 
per  cent,  are  weak  and  lower.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at 
$53  to  $53..50,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the 
third  quarter ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $23 ;  11 
per  cent.,  .$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Jisco  and 
Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — We  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made 
from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally  $29,  delivered  at  buyer's 
mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  No  sales  have  been  re- 
ported in  this  market  for  some  time. 

Skelp. — Few  new  orders  arc  being  placed,  and  consumera 
are  still  holding  up  shipments,  as  they  are  not  running  their 
pipe  and  tube  mills  to  full  capacity.  In  spite  of  the  light 
demand,  prices  are  quite  firm,  and  we  quote  grooved  steel 
skelp  at  1.30c. :  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron 
skelp,  l.()Oc.  to  1.65c..  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c., 
all  for  delivery  at  consumers"  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis 
trict.  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — -^  local  maker  reports  a  sale  of  about  800 
tons  of  open  hearth  rods  of  special  quality,  at  a  price  equal 
to  about  $29.75.  Pittsburgh,  the  premium  of  75c.  a  ton  hav- 
ing been  paid  for  a  specific  guaranteed  analysis.  We  quote 
Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods  of  ordinary  carbons 
at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  double 
track  parts  of  its  line  to  Chicago,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the 
market  for  about  75(K)  tons  of  standard  sections.  The  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  continues  to  receive  some  fairly  large 
orders  for  standard  sections  and  light  rails  for  export.  A 
good  part  of  the  product  of  its  Edgar  Thomson  mills  has 
been  going  abroad  for  some  time.  This  interest  also  reports 
new  orders  and  specifications  for  about  3200  tons  of  light 
rails  in  the  past  week.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows; 
12-lb.  rails.  1.2.5c. ;  16,  20  and  25  lb..  1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30  and 
35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16e.  The  prices  are  f.o.b 
at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market 
on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price. 
Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Materia!. — An  eight-story  hotel  is  to  be 
built  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  will,  take  2000  tons  or 
more  of  steel.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  placed  1100 
tons  with  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company. 
Other  local  work  in  sight  includes  a  steel  bridge  from  Woods 
Run  to  McKees  Rocks.  Pa.,  across  the  Ohio  River.  A  fair 
amount  of  work  is  being  placed,  but  it  is  said  it  is  being 
taken  in  some  cases  at  cost,  or  below,  for  the  fabricating. 
We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  lo-in.  at  1.40e.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Plates. — The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  at 
last  bought  1000  steel  coke  cars,  80,000  lb.  capacity,  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  1000  composite 
gondola  cars,  100.000  lb.  capacity,  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company.  The  Texas  Company,  has  placed  200  tank  cars 
with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  the 
Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad  14  baggage  and  mail 
cars  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  The  Youngs- 
town Car  Mfg.  Company  has  received  an  order  for  50  25- 
ton  steel  ears  for  the  Fnited  Fruit  Company  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  general  demand  for  plates  is  dull,  and  none  of  the  larger 
mills  is  operating  to  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  capac- 
ity. We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates  in  the  wide  sizes 
at  1.40c.,  but  on  the  narrower  sizes  it  is  stated  that  a  few 
mills  are  slightly  shading  this  price. 

Sheets. — .4  fairly  well  attended  meeting  of  the  sheet 
mills  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  last  week,  at  which  present 
conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  were  thoroughly  discussed. 
Reports  showed  that  in  certain  sections  some  mills  were 
shading  prices,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  to  lower  prices 
under  present  conditions  would  not  stimulate  the  demand, 
but  would  simply  make  worse  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Present  prices  were  reaffirmed,  all  mills  repre- 
sented agreeing  to  maintain  the  regular  schedule.  Prices  In 
effect  on  black,  galvanized  and  roofing  sheets  are  printed  on 
a  previous  page.  The  Hyde  Park  plant  of  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  containing  six  hot  mills,   wag 
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started   last   week,   the   output   of  sheets  being  shipped   to 
Vandergrift,  Ta.,  for  galvanizing. 

Tin  Plate. — The  new  demand  is  very  dull,  and  there 
has  been  a  distinct  slowing  up  in  specifications.  This  is 
hardly  understood  by  the  tin  plate  mills,  as  usually  at  this 
season  specifications  are  very  active.  The  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Company  is  operating  some  of  its  larger  mills 
only  four  days  a  w-eek,  while  a  number  of  independents  are 
running  at  a  lighter  capacity,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in 
new  demand  and  specifications.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  will  add  10  new  tinning  stacks  to  its  tin 
plate  mill  at  Ellwood,  Ind.  We  quote  100-lb.  cokes  for  de- 
livery through  the  third  quarter  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars. — Both  iron  and  steel  bars  are  quiet,  few  orders 
coming  in  from  the  car  building  interests,  while  the  wagon 
and  implement  makers  are  only  having  a  fair  amount  of 
new  business,  and  are  not  specifying  freely  against  their 
contracts.  Prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  bars  are  weaker, 
but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  distinct  decline.  We  quote 
steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Shafting. — There  is  a  fair  run  of  new  orders,  mostly 
for  small  lots,  but  specifications  against  contracts  are  not 
coming  in  well.  Discounts  on  cold  rolled  shafting  remain 
at  .jT  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52  per  cent,  in  less  than 
carloads,  delivered  in  base  territory,  but  in  exceptional  cases 
these  discounts  are  shaded. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  weaker,  and  we  quote  prime 
grades  nominally  at  5.30c.,  East  St.  touis,  equal  to  5.421^-., 
Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Specifications  against  contracts  are 
coming  in  at  only  fairly  satisfactory  rate,  while  the  new 
demand  is  light  and  only  for  small  lots.  There  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  consumers  to  carry  heavy  stocks. 
We  quote  steel  hoops  at  1.4.5c.  and  bands  at  1.40c..  extras  on 
the  latter  being  charged  as  per  the  present  steel  bar  cards. 

Merchant  Steel. — Xew  orders  and  specifications  show  a 
heavy  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  Marcli, 
and  shipments  by  the  mills  this  month  will  no  doubt  be  much 
lighter  than  last  month.  -The  new  demand  is  from  hand  to 
mouth.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of  merchant  steels, 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows  :  Iron  finished  tire,  %  x  IVi  in. 
and  heavier.  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c. ;  plan- 
ished tire.  l.CiOc. ;  channel  tire.  1.80c.,  base ;  toe  calk,  1.90c. : 
fiat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex.  1.75c. :  cutter 
shoes,  tapered  or  bent.  2.25c. :  spring  steel  2c. ;  machinery 
steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — The  market  on  both  structural  and  boiler  rivets 
is  practically  open.  In  a  general  way  structural  rivets  are 
now  quoted  at  l.S-V.  to  1.90c.  and  boiler  rivets  about  1.90c.. 
but  on  some  reront  orders  these  prices  were  very  materiall.v 
shaded. 

Wire  Products. — There  has  been  a  decided  slowing  up 
in  the  new  demand,  and  specifications  so  far  this  month  have 
been  much  below  those  received  in  the  first  half  of  March. 
The  mills,  however,  have  a  good  deal  of  business  on  their 
books  for  delivery  over  the  next  month  or  two.  It  appears 
that  a  very  limited  amount  of  new  business  in  wire  nails 
and  wire  has  been  placed  with  the  mills  since  the  last  ad- 
vance in  prices  was  made.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire 
at  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80:  annealed  fence  wire,  §1.60:  gal- 
vanized. .$1.90 :  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails.  $1.70,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — Specifications  against  contracts  and  new  orders 
so  far  this  month  are  much  below  those  of  the  last  half 
of  March,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  an  advance 
of  .5c.  per  keg  went  into  effect  April  1.  New  inquiries  are 
light  and  are  only  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  The 
base  price  of  railroad  spikes  is  $1.60. 

Merchant  Pipe. — No  large  oil  or  gas  lines  are  actively 
in  the  market,  and  the  general  demand  for  merchant  pipe 
is  only  fairly  active.  However,  it  can  he  said  that  present 
conditions  in  the  pipe  trade  are  more  satisfactory  than  are 
most  other  finished  lines.  It  is  stated  that  regular  discounts 
on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  being  absolutely  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Most  consumers  of  boiler  tubes  are  cov- 
ered by  contracts  up  to  July  1  or  longer,  against  which  speci- 
fications are  coming  in  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  rate.  The 
new  demand  is  light  and  only  for  small  lots.  A  new  list  of 
discounts  and  also  a  new  classification  of  sizes  were  re- 
cently put  into  effect,  and  are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Coke.— Most  consumers  of  blast  furnace  coke  are  cov- 
ered by  sliding  scale  contracts,  but  several  furnaces  that  are 
not  covered  with  a  regular  supply  are  buying  from  month 
to  month.  A  sale  of  about  10,000  tons  of  standard  blast  fur- 
nace coke  for  May  delivery  is  reported  at  $1.65  per  net  ton 
at  oven.  The  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
nellsville  regions  last  week  was  362,769  net  tons,  a  decrease 
ovor  the  previous  week  of  6000  tons.  We  quote  standard 
makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  at  about  $2  for  prompt  ship- 
ment and  .?2.25  to  .?2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  delivery 


over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  quote  standard  makes 
of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.G0  to  $1.65.  and 
for  delivery  over  the  next  six  months  from  $1.80  to  $2  per 
net  ton,  at  oven. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — .\  heavy  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap  was  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railroads  last  week,  most  of  it  going  directly  to  con- 
sumers. The  prices  obtained  were  much  lower  than  on  previ- 
ous lists.  In  addition  to  the  embargo  on  scrap  routed  for 
Moncssen.  Pa.,  there  is  also  an  embargo  at  Follansbee.  W. 
Va.,  and  this  is  helping  to  force  down  prices,  especially  on 
heavy  melting  -scrap.  There  is  absolutely  no  new  buying, 
most  consumers  having  all  the  scrap  they  will  use  in  the 
ne.xt  month  or  two.  Heavy  steel  scrap  is  now  being  offered 
at  a  lower  price  than  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  upward  move- 
ment which  took  place  early  in  Fcbruarj-.  Dealers  quote  :i- 
follows.  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  .1 
noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  SteubenviPe,  Fol- 
lansbee. Sharon,  Moncssen  and  Pitts- 
burgh  delivery $12.75  to  Sl.^.OO 

No.   1   foundrv  cast 1.3.75  to  14.0n 

No.   2  foundry  cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment        9.00  to      9.25 

Rerolling  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge. 

Ohio,    and    Cumherl.Tnd,    M<1 14.50 

No.   1   railroad  malleable  stock 12.50  to  12.75 

Grate   bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 16.75  to  17.00 

Iron    car   axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles 2.3.00 

No.  1   busheling  scrap 12.50  tn  12.75 

No.  2  busheling  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old  car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

'Cast    Iron    Vorings S.75  to  9.00 

*Machine    shop    turnings. 9.25  to  9.50 

Old   iron    rail<! 16.00  to  16.25 

Nn.  1   wrought  scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stovo   plate 10.50  to  10.75 

*  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers"  mill  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

<  »  » 

Chicago 

Fisher  Biildixg.  .\pril  19,  1911.— (By  Telegraph.) 
Business  conditions  in  almost  every  branch  of  commer- 
cial activit.v  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  basic  conditions 
that  should  dominate.  Never  in  the  history  of  North 
America  have  crop  prospects  been  brighter.  The  splendid 
probabilities  in  agricultural  districts  were  still  further  im- 
proved this  week  by  generous  rainfall  in  practically  every 
agricultural  section  of  the  United  States.  Wire  and  cast 
iron  pipe  activity  reflects  this  good  condition  in  the  country. 
yet  practically  every  other  item  of  this  market  report  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quiet.  It  seems  to  be  a  battle  between  natural 
and  man-made  forces. 

Pig  Iron. — Conditions  in  the  pig  iron  market  are  still 
inactive,  though  the  week  under  review  has  brought  out  a 
few  inquiries  which  seem  to  be  more  than  feelers.  A  Chi- 
cago investor  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for  between 
1000  and  2000  tons  of  No.  2  analysis,  with  every  prospect 
of  purchasing  what  he  believes  to  be  a  good  investment.  A 
prominent  manufacturer  of  pipe  fittings  and  plumbers'  sup- 
plies is  inquiring  for  1500  tons.  1000  tons  of  which  is  No.  2 
anal.vsis  and  .500  tons  high  silicon.  An  Illinois  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market 
for  800  tons,  half  of  which  is  No.  2  soft  and  half  No.  3 
foundry.  Some  sales  have  been  made,  though  none  of  very 
large  tonnage  h.as  been  closed.  The  aggregate  total  is.  how- 
ever, much  better  than  reported  in  the  preceding  two  weeks. 
Business  is  still  very  slack  among  jobbing  foundries.  An 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  buyers  that  prices  are  low 
enough,  but  the  disposition  to  await  developments  is  holding 
back  considerable  business  that  would  probably  be  placed 
under  normal  conditions.  Southern  iron  is  still  quoted  at 
$11.  Birmingham,  for  early  delivery,  and  this  price  has  been 
extended  to  deliveries  running  through  the  entire  last  half. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the 
exception  of  Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted  f.o.b. 
furnace,  the  minimum  quotations  being  for  April.  May  and 
.Tune  shipment  and  the  maximum  for  third  quarter  delivery: 

Lake  Superior  charcoal $17.50  to  $18.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 15.50  to  16.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.00  to  15.50 

Northern  coke  foundrv.  No.  3 14.75  to  15.25 

Northern   Scotch,  No.   1 16.00  to  16.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10  to  15.60 

Southern  coke,  No.  4 14.85  to  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 15.85  to  16.35 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 15.35  to  15.85 

Southern  grav   forge 14.60  to  15.10 

Southern  mottled 14.60  to  15.10 

Malleable  Besspm"r 15.00  to  15.50 

Standard    Bessemrr 17.40  to  17.90 

.Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery.  6%.  .  17.90  to  18.40 

.Tack.son  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%. .  18.90  to  19.40 

.Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to  20.40 
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{By  Mail.) 

Billets. — No  sales  of  note  have  been  tnade.  The  leading 
inlerest  continues  to  maintain  its  established  price  of  ?30.60, 
base,  Chicago,  on  open  heai-th  forging  billets,  and  $25.60, 
base,  Chicago,  on  reroUing  billets. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  fair  tonnage  of  rails 
has  come  into  this  market  in  the  past  seven  days,  although 
mills  are  running  far  from  full,  and  even  if  the  inquiries 
now  afloat  should  all  materialize  at  one  time  they  could 
prob»)iIy  be  taken  care  of  without  any  great  delay.  The 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  placed  its  rail  order,  and 
6000  tons  were  given  to  the  leading  interest.  It  is  undei- 
stood  that  the  balance  of  this  order,  which  amounted  to 
about  SOOO  tons,  was  placed  in  the  East  and  will  be  shipped 
bj  water  to  Texas  points.  The  Burlington  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  considerable  tonnage  of  standard  sections,  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  will  probably  place  its  order  for  between 
3000  and  -1000  tons  of  standard  sections  in  the  near  future. 
Light  rails  and  track  supplies  continue  active.  We  quote 
standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track 
bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.2oc.,  base,  all  in  carload 
lots,  Chicaeo.  Standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  1.2Sc. ;  open 
hearth.  IMic.  Light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20V,c. ; 
3C  to  35  lb..  l.lOi^c.  to  1.24c. :  16.  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20y20. 
to  1.25c.;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.301oc.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — Business  has  been  decidedly 
quiet  and  there  is  a  scramble  every  time  a  new  letting  ap- 
pears in  this  market.  The  most  important  deal  closed  this 
week  is  the  Otis  Building  in  Chicago,  which  was  let  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  This  structure  will  consume 
approximately  8000  tons  of  steel.  The  general  contract  for 
the  new  plant  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany was  awarded  to  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Company  and 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  will  be  begun  at  once. 
There  is  no  life  or  snap  to  business,  and  it  is  rumored 
stronger  than  ever  that  price  concessions  are  the  rule  of  the 
day.  Western  railroads  are  doing  practically  no  buying,  and 
their  bridge  work  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  We  quote 
plain  material  from  mill  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago ;  from 
store.   l.SOc.   to   l.OOc,   Chicago. 

Plates. — Many  rumors  of  price  cutting  on  plates  are 
afloat,  but  it  is  felt  that  concessions  will  do  little  toward 
brightening  the  market,  and  the  principal  producers  are  firm- 
ly maintaining  prices.  We  quote  miU  prices  l.SSc.  to  1.63c. : 
store  prices,  l.SOc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — With  but  a  small  amount  of  business  in  sight, 
mills  continue  to  run  at  about  two-thirds  capacity.  Prices 
are  being  maintained  by  the  power  of  producers  rather  than 
by  strength  of  demand,  and  continue  for  Chicago  as  fol- 
lows :  Carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c. ; 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c. 
Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c. ; 
No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ;  No. 
28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — Both  bar  iron  and  steel  are  inactive.  Agri- 
cultural purchases  seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  made  and 
railroads  are  furnishing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  usual 
business  that  emanates  from  this  source.  Mills  are  running 
a  little  better  than  half  capacity  and  the  general  market  is 
weak.  Prices  are  as  follows :  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar 
iron,  1.25c.  to  l.SOc. ;  hard  steel  bar  rolled  from  old  rails, 
l.SOc.  to  1.35c.,  all  Chicago ;  from  store,  soft  steel  bars, 
I.8O0.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — The  real  rush  of  the  spring  trade  in 
wire  products  is  about  over.  As  the  warm  weather  ad- 
vances northward,  various  sections  of  the  country  have 
taken  up  spring  fencing,  and  smaller  communities  have 
resumed  building  activities  that  usually  lie  dormant  in  such 
places  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  present  time  the 
very  northernmost  row  of  States  are  coming  into  the  market. 
and  Northwestern  jobbers  who  have  been  somewhat  behind 
those  of  the  South  are  beginning  to  note  improved  trade  in 
all  kinds  of  wire  products.  Mills  are  still  very  active,  and 
will  be  for  some  weeks,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  rush 
of  spring  business  will  be  cared  for  without  delays  in  ship- 
ments. Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manu- 
facturing buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.7Sc. ;  wire  nails,  1.98c. ;  painted  barb  wire, 
1.98c. ;  galvanized.  2.28c. ;  polished  staples,  1.98c.  :  galvan- 
ized, 2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Business  has  not  been  quite  as  active 
as  for  several  weeks.  There  has  been  very  little  railroad 
buying,  and  no  large  municipal  letting.  Numerous  small 
deals  have  been  closed,  however,  the  most  important  among 
these  being  700  tons  of  water  pipe  to  Grand  View  Height. 
Ohio,  which  went  to  the  leading  interest.  Firmback.  Ohio, 
has  also  placed  its  order  for  400  tons  of  water  pipe  with  the 
same  company  and  will  begin  installing  its  water  system 
at  once.  There  has  been  little  buying  among  the  gas  com- 
panies, though  this  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  season  for  large 
lettings  of  this  nature  is  pretty  well  past.     Prices  remain 


firm,  per  net  ton,  Chicago :  Water  pipe,  4-in.,  $25.50 ;  6  to 
12  in.,  $24.50;  16-in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 
Old  Material. — Extreme  quietness  prevails  in  the  scrap 
market.  Mills  have  accumulated  stock  sufficient  to  supply 
anticipated  wants  for  some  little  time  and  are  being  offered 
everything  they  need.  Prices  have  continued  to  fall  off  here 
and  there,  though  scarcely  enough  trading  is  being  done  to 
well  establish  values.  Consumers  are  apparently  not  in- 
clined to  hammer  prices  down  and  when  in  need  are  buying 
at  market  quotations.  An  occasional  sale  gives  evidence 
that  the  market  still  retains  vitality,  and  between  long 
pauses  purchases  of  fair  size  have  held  out  some  little  hope 
for  the  future.  The  Milwaukee  Railroad  sold  its  offering 
of  500  tons  of  car  wheels  at  $13.25.  The  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  the  Santa  Fe  evidently  failed  to  bring  forth  satis- 
factory offers,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  this  list 
again.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight 
and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton ; 

Old  iron  rails ; $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 13.25  to  13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.75  to  13  25 

Relaying   rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 

ieot  to  Inspection 23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart.  .  11.75  to  12.25 

Shoveling    steel 11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton  : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel  angle  bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron    ear   axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Xo.   1   railroad   wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  2  railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

Steel  knuckles  and   couplers 10.50  to  11.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  a.^le   turnings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.   1    busheling 9.25  to  9.75 

No.   2  busheling 7.25  to  7.75 

No.  1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.25  to  8.75 

Boiler    punchings 12.00  to  1?.50 

No.   1    east  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

.Agricultural   malleable 9.75  to  10.25 

Pipes  and  flues 8.25  to  8.75 

■ — *  »  » 

Philadelphia 

PriiLADELPHiA,  Pa.,  April  18,  1911. 
Outside  of  negotiations  pending  for  low  grades,  the  pig 
iron  market  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  In  finished  prod- 
ucts the  demand  is  quieter,  although  considerable  small  fab- 
ricated work  in  both  buildings  and  bridges  is  being  figured 
on,  but  prices  are  ragged,  competition  being  keen.  No  im- 
provement in  the  demand  for  billets  or  sheets  is  reported. 
Refined  iron  bars  are  dull  and  prices  have  slightly  receded. 
Old  materials  are  easier. 

Iron  Ore. — Consumers  are  showing  little  interest  in  the 
market,  and  a  suspension  of  any  important  business  in  for- 
eign ores  is  expected  until  something  more  definite  regarding 
lake  ore  prices  is  learned.  Importations  at  this  port  during 
the  week  ending  April  15  included  6515  tons  of  Spanish 
and  5300  tons  of  Cuban  ore,  valued  in  the  aggregate  at 
$27,149.  Importations  of  Cuban  ore  at  Baltimore  in  March 
totaled  63.300  tons.  The  first  of  the  season's  shipments 
of  Wabana  (Newfoundland)  iron  ore  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  to  Philadelphia  will  arrive  next 
week.  The  new  steamship  Tellus.  carrying  12.000  tons,  will 
transport  the  initial  cargo,  consigned  to  several  "astern 
Pennsylvania   furnaces. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  been  practically  bare  of  any 
important  development.  The  lack  of  new  business  is  not 
causing  producers  in  this  district  any  particular  anxiety,  as 
they  are  shipping  freely  against  orders  already  in  hand,' and. 
on  the  average,  deliveries  have  been  in  excess  of  the  current 
make.  The  ma,iority  of  the  producers  report  decreasing 
stocks.  Consumption  is  believed  to  be  on  a  somewhat  better 
basis,  evidenced  by  (he  increasing  volume  of  instructions  for 
urgent  dellvrries.  Last  week  was  oue  of  the  dullest  that  the 
trade  has  experienced  for  a  long  time.  Buyers  and  sellers 
are  still  inclined  to  await  developments  before  entering  on 
any  important  nogoiiotirns  on  which  the  delivery  covers 
the  third  quarter  and  lawl  half  of  the  year.  Some  moderate 
sales  of  foundry  grades,  on  which  delivery  extends  into  the 
third  quailer,  are  reported  at  prices  now  prevailing  for 
second  quarter  delivery.  The  most  important  negotiations 
under  way  at  this  time  are  in  low  grade  irons.  The  cast 
iron  pipe  interests  are  still  considering  purchases,  but  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding  prices.  With 
Northern  low  grade  for  second  quarter  delivery  scarce,  sell- 
ers do  not  show  any  disposition  to  meet  buyers'  views.  The 
bulk  of  the  actual  business  transacted  in  this  market  recently 
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has  been  in  the  higher  foundry  grades,  pretty  generally 
confined  to  small  prompt  lots,  for  which  the  recent  range  of 
prices,  $15.50  to  $1G,  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  still  pre- 
vails. For  third  quarter  shipment  sellers  still  refuse  to  make 
open  quotations,  although  they  do  not  seem  so  firmly  dis- 
posed to  anticipate  a  higher  range  than  the  present  top  of 
the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  consumers,  while  not  ex- 
pecting any  lower  quotations,  are  in  a  number  of  cases  will- 
ing to  lake  their  chances  if  they  cannot  now  purchase  for 
third  (uiarter  at  the  present  market.  There  has  been  no 
pronounced  buying  of  Virginia  foundry  grades,  and  sellers 
are  holding  firmly  at  $13,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X  and  Xo.  2 
plain  grades,  for  shipment  over  the  remainder  of  the  second 
quarter,  beyond  which  they  are  not  yet  willing  to  sell. 
Forge  iron  has  been  quiet.  There  is  practically  an  entire 
absence  of  demand  for  steel  making  grades.  Eastern  con- 
sumers of  basic  iron  show  no  interest  in  the  market,  \yhile 
the  movement  in  low  phosphorus  is  along  very  narrow  lines. 
The  following  range  of  prices  represents  the  market  for 
standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  nearby  points,  in  the  second  quarter: 

Eastern  Pennsvlvania,  Xo.  2  X  toundry.Sl.5.50  to  $16.00 

Eastern   Pennsylvania,   No.   2  plain 1.^.25  to  15.o0 

Virginia.  Xo.  2  X  foundry I0.8O  to  16.00 

Virginia,  No.  2   plain }9§9  !"  it'S? 

Gray  forge 14.72  »»  ]H?, 

Basic lf>.2o  to  I0.5O 

Standard    iow    phosphorus 21.50  to  22.00 

Ferromanganese.— An  inquiry  from  an  Eastern  miU 
for  .^00  tons  for  July-December  delivery  is  in  the  market. 
There  is  still  some  uncertainty  regarding  prices,  and  while 
$37,  Baltimore,  has  been  named  for  small  lots,  it  is  believed 
that  that  figure  could  be  shaded  50c.  a  ton.  Several  sellers 
have,  however,  withdrawn  from  the  market  at  the  present 
price  level. 

Billets. — Week  after  week  mills  have  reported  business 
as  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character,  and  consumers  appear  to 
be  satisfied  to  continue  to  buy  in  small  lots  for  prompt 
delivery.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  $25.40  being  named  for 
rolling"  billets,  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging  biUets,  de- 
livered in  buyers'  yards  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Mills  report  about  the  average  nuinber  of 
orders,  including  considerable  business  in  locomotive  and 
boiler  plates,  but  they  are  of  rather  small  size,  and  the  ag- 
gregate volume  coming  in  is  still  below  that  of  several  weeks 
ago.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  business  in  sight,  par- 
ticularly for  boat  steel,  and  with  mills  operating  at  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  capacity  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might 
be.  The  demand  for  plates  for  fabricated  structural  work 
continues  rather  good ;  in  fact,  business  is  said  to  be  pretty 
generally  distributed.  Notwithstanding  reports  that  conces- 
sions had  been  made  in  the  West,  prices  of  plates  are  firmly 
maintained  in  this  district  at  1.55c.,  minimum,  delivered. 

Structural  Material. — Continued  reports  of  low  prices 
for  fabricated  work  are  current,  and  in  some  instances  ab- 
surdly low  fisruros  have  been  said  to  have  been  named,  but 
lacking  confirmation.  Nevertheless,  at  the  prevailing  prices 
of  plain  material  a  loss  is  evidently  being  taken  on  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  smaller  jobs,  on  which  there  has 
been  any  marked  competition.  Under  such  conditions  nego- 
tiations "close  slowly,  and  while  fabricators  are  figuring  on 
considerable  work,  the  amount  placed  is  small.  There  has 
been  a  moderate  demand  for  miscellaneous  plain  material, 
for  which  prices  are  firmly  maintained,  at  1.55c.,  minimum, 
delivered  in  this  territory. 

Sheets.— In  a  number  of  instances  Eastern  makers' 
mills  are  again  operating  at  full  capacity,  the  general  run  of 
orders  being  somewhat  heavier,  but  there  is  still  an  absence 
of  forward  business  and  makers  are  unable,  as  a  rule,  to 
'figure  more  than  a  week  ahead.  Eastern  mill  quotations  for 
nrompt  deliveries  are  unchanged  and  named  as  follows: 
Xo«  18  to  20,  2.00c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24.  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.76c. :  No.  27.  2.S0C. :  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Qoke While  a  few  small  contracts  for  the  best  grades 

of  foundrv  coke  have  been  made  at  the  top  of  the  market, 
$2  40  at  oven,  sales  of  what  is  reported  as  good  coke  have 
been  "made  for  prompt  shipment  at  $2,  at  oven.  There  is 
little  demand  for  forward  furnace  coke,  the  bulk  of  the  move- 
ment being  for  near  future  delivery,  on  which  quotations 
range  from  $1.55  to  $1.65,  at  oven.  The  following  range  of 
prices,  per  net  ton,  is  named  for  deliveries  m  buyers  yards 
in  this  district : 

Connellsville  furnace  coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry   coke 4.15  to    4.5o 

Mountain  furnace  coke ggo  Jo    f°% 

Foundry   coke ^-75  to    4.10 

gars  —The  demand  for  refined  iron  bars  has  been  lighter 
and  mill's  show  a  greater  anxiety  for  orders,  as  a  result  of 
which  prices  have  sagged  slightly.  For  the  ordinary  run  of 
business  1.37iAc  is  still  asked,  but  orders  carrying  desirable 
specifications  have  been  taken  at  1.35c.,  delivered  in  this  dis- 
trict   and  it  is  said  that  the  latter  figure  has  been  shaded. 


About  1.35c.  to  1.42%c.,  delivered,  represents  the  range  of 
the  market  for  general  business.  Steel  bars  are  moderately 
active  at  unchanged  prices,  1.55c.,  delivered. 

Old  Material. — Continued  dullness,  with  weakening 
prices,  represents  the  situation.  Buyers  show  little  interest 
in  the  market,  and,  while  they  take  on  occasional  small  lots, 
the  business  is  usually  done  at  a  price  concession.  Choice 
No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  to  pass  rigid  inspection  has  been 
sold  at  $13.75,  delivered,  several  1000-ton  lots  being  re- 
ported, but  under  the  ordinary  classification  this  grade  of 
material  can  be  had  at  $13.25,  delivered.  Rolling  mill  grades 
are  quiet.  In  the  majority  of  articles  on  the  list  hardly 
enough  business  has  been  done  to  establish  quotations.  The 
following  range  of  prices,  however,  while  to  some  extent 
nominal,  about  represents  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buy- 
ers' yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carry- 
ing a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to 
$1.35  per  gross  ton  : 

No.  1   hnaw  melting  steel  scrap $13.25  to  $13.75 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolllng 14.50  to  15.00 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    17.75  to  18.25 

Old  steel  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old  iron  axles 25.00  to  26.00' 

Old  iron  rails 17.50  to  18.00* 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to  16.50 

Wrought  iron  pipe 13.50  to  14.00 

Xo.   1    forge  fire 11.75  to  12.25 

No.  2  light  iron 7.50  to  8.00» 

Wrought    turnings 8.75  to  9.25 

Cast    borings 8.25  to  8.75 

Machinerv    cast 13.75  to  14.25 

Railroad  "malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Grate    bars 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 10.50  to  11.00 


'  Nominal. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCiKNATl.  Ohio.  April  19,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — A  local  pipe  foundry  has  ordered  1000  tons 
of  Southern  No.  3  foundry  for  practically  prompt  shipment. 
A  southern  Ohio  steel  company  took  5000  tons  of  Northern 
basic  for  shipment  running  through  the  last  half.  A  local 
melter  bought  1000  tons  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry  for  April 
and  May.  All  the  foregoing  contracts  are  understood  to 
have  been  taken  at  prices  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
quoted  for  prompt  shipment.  Other  sales  include  200  tons 
of  Southern  No.  2  foundry  at  $11,  Birmingham,  and  the 
same  tonnage  of  Southern  No.  1  soft  at  $11.50.  both  for 
prompt  shipment,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  territory,  re- 
spectively. Carload  orders  show  a  marked  decrease,  and  in- 
quiries have  dwindled  to  a  very  small  number,  with  nothing 
in  sight  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  near  future.  It  is  stated 
that  a  central  Western  consumer,  who  was  willing  to  take 
on  a  considerable  tonnage  of  basic  for  future  delivery,  has 
now  decided  to  await  developments  in  the  business  situation. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  undercurrent  of  op- 
timism among  both  producers  and  consumers,  which  hM 
doubtless  tended  to  support  spot  shipment  prices,  and  if 
there  has  been  any  cutting  in  the  quotations  of  $11, 
Birmingham,  for  Southern,  and  $14,  Ironton,  for  Northern 
No.  2  foundry,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  limited  lots,  where 
special  conditions  prevailed,  but  contracts  for  the  entire 
year  can  be  made  at  present  prompt  delivery  prices.  For 
April-May  movement  100  tons  of  Southern  gray  forge 
changed  hands  at  $10,  at  furnace.  Malleable  is  dull  and  UQ- 
changed.  at  $14  to  $14.25,  Ironton.  Based  on  freight  rates 
of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we 
quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows,  for  first  quarter : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $^i-Ii 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.  lo 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry J?  .2 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft i<  A2 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft iiin 

Southern  gray  forge J,21J 

Ohio  silverv,  S  per  cent,  silicon •'IIU 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  1 Jilx 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 i-As 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel tRkS 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 
Coke. — Practically  all  foundry  coke  consumers  whose 
contracts  expired  April  1  have  filled  their  requirements,  and 
it  will  be  at  least  30  days  before  any  new  business  is  looked 
for  from  this  source.  There  is  also  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  carload  orders  to  fill  immediate  wants.  Prices 
of  foundry  coke,  however,  remain  the  same,  and  $2  per  net 
ton,  at  oven,  is  quoted  for  prompt  shipment  and  $2.25  to 
$2.40  for  future  delivery.  One  Wise  County  interest  is  ask- 
ing the  same  price  for  prompt  shipment,  as  it  is  willing  to 
take  on  time  contracts  at,  namely,  $2.25.  Furnace  cokft 
especially  in  the  Connellsville  field,  is  not  quite  so  strongt 
and   standard   grades   are   obtainable   for  spot  shipment  at 
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$1.50  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  from  $1.65  to  $1.70 
on  contracts.  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  furnace  coke 
commands  a  few  cents  premium  over  the  quotations  given. 

Finished  Material. — Reports  as  to  any  concessions  in 
prices  cauuot  be  confirmed  here,  although  iron  bars  are  re- 
ported as  not  being  so  firm.  Structural  material  continues 
to  move  from  warehouse  stocks  in  small  quantities,  but  there 
is  some  large  local  business  in  sight.  Hoops  and  bands  are 
not  being  contracted  forfreely.  Railroad  track  materiafis  mov- 
ing a  little  better.  We  continue  the  mill  quotation  of  1.40c. 
and  the  average  warehouse  price  of  1.90c.,  covering  structurnl 
material,  steel  bars,  plates,  &c. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  do  not  look  for  any  early  im- 
provement in  the  market,  and  are  very  indifferent  about 
making  offers  even  on  small  lots  of  scrap.  A  number  of 
them  have  about  as  much  stock  as  they  care  to  carry  under 
present  market  conditions.  No  large  lots  of  railroad  scrap 
are  being  offered,  and  buying  both  on  the  part  of  the  dealer 
and  consumer  is  confined  to  small  tonnages.  Prices  for  de- 
livery in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are 
as  follows : 

No.  1  railrc-id  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast  borings,  Det  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 7.50  to  8.00 

Old  iron  asles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 7.50  to  8.50 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.00  to  15.00 

Rela.Ting  rails.  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 11.50  to  12.50 

Heat'y  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton.  . .  10.00  to    10.50 

■ ♦-•-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  IS,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — Prices  for  IfUl  have  not  yet  been  named,  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  question  will  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  week.  Indications  are  growing 
stronger  every  day  that  a  reduction  of  50c.  a  ton  will  be 
made  on  all  standard  ores.  A  meeting  of  the  leading  ore 
interests  was  held  April  12,  at  which  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed, but  definite  action  was  deferred  until  another  meet- 
ing. Two  ore  sellers  that  act  independently  of  the  others 
are  making  reservations,  but  are  declining  to  name  prices 
until  the  leading  ore  firms  take  action  on  the  matter.  Some 
tonnage  of  off  grade  ore  has  been  sold  at  about  last  season's 
prices,  but  prices  on  these  ores  were  quite  low  during  1910. 
The  ore  shipping  season  opened  this  week.  The  first  cargo 
shipped  from  Escanaba  is  expected  to  arrive  at  a  lower  lake 
port  late  in  the  week.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company 
has  notified  its  masters  to  have  their  boats  ready  to  start 
by  April  24.  Some  will  be  started  this  week  and  all  will 
probably  be  in  commission  by  May  1.  We  quote  prices  as 
follows :  Old  Range  Bessemer,  $5 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.75 ; 
Old  Range  non-Bessemer,  $4,20 ;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $4. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  shows  little  activity.  Some 
foundry  iron  in  small  lots  is  being  sold,  but  no  inquiries  of 
any  size  are  coming  out.  Inquiries  for  6000  tons  of  basic 
iron  are  pending.  One  is  from  southern  Ohio  for  3000  tons 
for  the  second  quarter  and  the  other  is  from  Chicago  for  a 
similar  tonnage  for  the  third  quarter.  There  is  an  inquiry 
from  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  500  tons  of  gray  forge  for  the  second 
Quarter.  Southern  iron  is  held  at  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  for  the  second  quarter,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
price  might  be  shaded  on  a  round  lot  for  spot  shipment. 
Prices  on  Northern  foundry  iron  are  steady  at  $14.25  to 
$14.50,  Cleveland,  and  Valley  furnaces  for  No.  2  for  the 
last  half,  and  $13.75  to  $14  for  the  second  quarter.  For 
prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered, 
Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Northern  foundrv.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry.  No.  2 14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  3 14.00 

Gray  forge 13.50 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  very  dull.  Foundries  are  buying 
only  in  carload  lots  and  generally  are  allowing  their  stocks 
to  run  low.  Orders  are  mostly  for  quick  shipment.  There 
is  no  inquiry  for  furnace  grades.  We  quote  standard  Con- 
nellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  net  ton.  at  oven, 
for  spot  shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Con- 
nellsviUe  72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  for  prompt 
shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  shows  a  slight 
falling  off  in  both  new  orders  and  specifications  on  contracts. 
Orders  are  nearly  all  for  small  lots.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  structural  material,  and  local  fabricators  report 
an  improvement  in  prospective  work,  for  which  bids  have 
been  asked.  The  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Cleve- 
land, has  taken  the  contract  for  350  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  a  new  building  to   be  erected  by  the  National   Carbon 


Company,  Cleveland,  The  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  taken  the  contract  for  a  new  sugar  plant 
to  be  erected  by  the  Dyer  Company,  Cleveland,  in  Monte 
Vista,  Colo.  This  will  require  400  tons.  Inquiries  are  out 
for  the  Commercial  Building,  Cleveland,  that  will  take  400- 
tons  of  steel,  and  for  the  Free  Press  Building  in  Detroit. 
The  demand  for  steel  bars  and  plates  is  not  active.  Prices 
on  steel  bars,  plates  and  structural  material  are  firm  at 
1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets  continues  only 
moderate.  Slight  price  concessions  are  being  made  by  some 
of  the  independent  mills.  The  rivet  market  continues  weak, 
prices  as  low  as  1.70c.,  Pittsburgh,  being  reported  on  boiler 
rivets.  With  the  low  prices  going,  the  usual  differential  of 
$2  a  ton  between  boiler  and  structural  rivets  has  prac- 
tically disappeared.  The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  very  light. 
While  the  general  quotation  is  1.30e.  to  1.35c.,  at  mill,  the 
lower  quotation  is  not  always  being  maintained.  Jobbers 
are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  warehouse  orders,  but  very  little 
mill  business.  Railroad  orders  in  this  territory  are  very 
scarce. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  dull  and 
prices  are  weaker.  Consumers  are  offering  from  50c.  to  75c. 
a  ton  less  for  nearly  all  grades  than  a  week  ago.  Dealers 
are  accepting  the  lower  prices  for  scrap  on  cars,  but  for 
shipment  from  yards  are  generally  holding  to  recent  quota- 
tions, so  that  at  present  only  small  lots  can  be  bought  at  the 
prices  the  mills  are  willing  to  pay.  Local  mills  refuse  to 
offer  over  $12  to  $12.25  for  heavy  melting  steel,  and  we 
quote  this  grade  50c.  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel  rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old    iron    rails 16.00  to  16.50 

Steel  car  axles 19.50  to  20.00 

Heavy  melting  steel 12.00  to  12.50 

Old  csr  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Relaving  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

.igricultural    malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.75  to  13.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

The  following  prices  are  for  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron   car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 6.50  to  6.75 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .  7.25  to  7.75 

Steel    axle    turnings 9.00  to  9.25 

No,   1   busheling 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.25 

No.  1  cast 11.75  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 10.75  to  11.00 

Bundled  tin   scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

<  »  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1911. 
Pig  Iron.^ — The  market  continues  very  dull,  with  light 
sales  and  limited  inquiry,  confined  principally  to  last  half 
requirements.  While  apathy  is  manifested  by  buyers,  ap- 
parently little  soliciting  is  being  done  by  producers.  The  only 
sales  reported  run  in  small  lots,  and  totalling  but  little  over 
1500  tons,  foundry  grades.  One  inquiry  of  about  3000  tons 
is  pending  since  last  week,  and  not  placed  as  yet.  Prices  are 
unchanged.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  second 
quarter  delivery : 

No.   1    X  foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

No.  2  X  foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  pl.nin 13.75  to  14.00 

No.    3    foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Gray  forge 13.25  to  13.50 

.Malleable    14.00  to  14.50 

Basic 14.25  to  15.00 

Charcoal   16.75  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  fair  amount  of  trade  in 
nearly  all  Hues  is  reported  by  most  of  the  sales  agencies. 
Wire  products  are  somewhat  livelier  than  a  week  ago,  and 
plain  structural  material  shows  an  increasing  demand  for 
small  and  moderate  sized  jobs,  of  which  there  are  a  good 
number  in  hand.  The  Canadian  export  trade  continues 
good,  one  order  of  2000  tons  of  bar  material  being  noted. 
Bids  went  in  last  week  on  600  tons  of  steel  for  the  Mc- 
Curdy-Norvell  department  store,  Rochester,  and  specifica- 
tions will  soon  be  out  for  bids  for  about  500  tons  for  a 
large  manufacturing  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Hickey- 
Freeman  Company,  also  at  Rochester.  The  Wurtz  &  Son. 
Iron  Works  has  received  the  contract  for  the  fabrication  and 
erection  of  the  steel  for  the  Lauber  store  and  loft  building, 
Broadway,  Buffalo,  and  the  Claremont  apartment,  Buffalo, 
each  requiring  about  100  tons,  and  the  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Company  has  taken  the  contract  for  the  St,  Mary's  Academy 
building,  Syracuse,  150  tons.  The  contract  for  the  steel  for 
a  public  school  in  Rochester,  100  tons,  went  to  F.  L.  Hughes 
of  that  city. 

Old  Material. — Dull  and  stagnant  conditions  continue, 
and  no  new  buying  is  noted,  consumers  apparently  being  out 
of  the  market  for  the  present,  notwithstanding  that  deliveries 
on  a  majority  of  contracts  have  been  completed.  Prices  con- 
tinue weak.     The  very  small  amount  of  business  going  is 
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entirely  between  dealers.     We   quote  as   follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

Heavy   melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

Low  pbosphoius  steel 10.00  to  16.50 

No,    1    riillroad   wrought 14.00  to  14.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap. .  13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  axles lil.OO  to  19.50 

Old  Iron  axles 22.50  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 13.75  to  14.25 

Uallroad   malleable 13.50  to  13.75 

Boiler   plate 10.50  to  10.75 

Locomotive  grate   bars lii.T5to  11.25 

Pipe    it.OO  to  9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings.  . .  (5.50  to  7.00 

Clean    cast   borings 6.00  to  6.25 

4  ■  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  April  17.  1911. 

A  little  better  inquiry  for  pig  iron  developed  the  past 
week  and  specifications  on  contracts  are  reported  to  be  com- 
ing in  satisfactorily.  Some  large  coke  buyers  are  in  the 
market  for  considerable  tonnages.  The  demand  for  finished 
iron,  steel  aud  metals  i.s  moderate.  Bank  clearings  continue 
heavy,  and  there  is  a  good  degree  of  activity  in  building 
operations.  Crop  prospects  in  general  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Southwest  are  excellent. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  of  the  leading  brokers  report  a  slight 
improvement  in  inquiry,  but  actual  business  has  been  no 
better;  in  fact,  it  is  not  probable  that  much  over  1000  tons 
was  sold  in  the  aggregate  last  week,  which  is  less  than  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  report.  Nominally  the  market  is  un- 
changed and  we  quote  for  No.  2  Southern  foundry,  for  ship- 
ment over  the  second  quarter,  $11 ;  for  the  last  half.  $11 
to  $11.50,  Birmingham  ;  for  No.  2  Northern,  shipment  over 
the  second  quarter,  $14  :  for  the  last  half,  $14.50,  Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Coke. — While  the  inquiry  for  coke  is  not  general,  there 
are  a  few  large  buyers  in  the  market.  One  office  reports  an 
inquiry  from  a  local  steel  foundry  for  1.500  tons,  part  foun- 
dry and  part  furnace.  Another  seller  has  an  inquiry  for  a 
large  tonnage  of  by-product  coke,  and  a  third  mentions  an 
inquiry  from  an  outside  consumer  for  5000  tons  of  foundry 
for  shipment  over  20  months.  The  only  sales  of  importance 
were  20  carloads  to  various  parties.  A  firmer  tone  is  noted. 
We  quote  for  selected  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry,  for  ship- 
ment over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  $2.25  per  net  ton,  at 
oven ;  carload  lots  25c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  has  closed  a  contract  for  100  miles  of  stand- 
ard rails.  No  new  inquiry  is  reported.  The  demand  for 
light  rails  is  moderate,  coming  principally  from  coal  mining 
interests.  The  inquiry  for  structural  material  is  better.  For 
bars  there  is  some  demand  from  jobbers.  Track  material 
continues  in  fair  demand. 

Old  Material. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the  demand 
from  consumers  and  the  market  is  exceedingly  dull.  No  rail- 
road lists  were  offered  the  past  week.  While  the  market  is 
nominally  unchanged,  concessions  from  prices  quoted  would 
have  to  be  made  to  effect  sales.  We  quote  dealers'  prices, 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  Iron  rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 12.25  to  12.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard  sections,  sub- 
ject to  Inspection 23.00  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

Frogs',  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.00  to  11.50 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron  flsh  plates $11.00  to  $11.50 

Iron   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

■     No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11. ."lO 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Railway  springs 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.   1   dealers"   forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed  borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.   1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No,  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

No.  1   cast  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   Malleable 8.50  to  9,00 

,  .Agricultural   mnlloable 7.50  to  S.OO 

Pipes  and   flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 7.50  to  8,00 

Railroad   grate   bars 8,00  to  8,50 

,       Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 


Olive  and  107  ft.  on  Eleventh  street.     It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  occupy  most  of  the  building  when  completed. 


Charles  M.  Day  has  been  appointed  to  represent  Hick- 
man. AVilliams  &  Co.'s  St.  Louis  office  in  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

The  Harry  Benjamin  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis, 
purchased  at  receiver's  sale  the  entire  equipment  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Covington  &  Southwestern  (electric)  Railway. 

The  L.aclede  fias  Light  Company  will  erect  an  eight- 
story  office  building  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Ofive 
streets.     The  structure ,  will  have  a  frontage  of  100  ft.  on 


San  Francisco 

San  FiiANCisco,  Cal.,  April  12,  1911. 

Notwithstanding  a  fair  activity  in  some  lines  the  situ- 
ation in  general  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Sales  of  most 
finished  iiroducts  since  the  first,  of  the  year  have  been  below 
normal,  and  the  increase  which  usually  occurs  during  the 
spring  has  been  much  smaller  than  was  confidently  expected. 
Many  of  the  larger  consuming  interests  have  failed  .so  far 
to  place  any  important  orders,  while  the  small  trade  is  oper- 
ating on  a  hand-to-mouth  scale  and  there  is  a  general  re- 
luctance to  carry  any  stock  for  future  requirements.  In  a 
few  lines,  however,  there  is  considerable  activity.  Some  very 
fair  orders  are  being  placed  for  water  works  and  gas  systems, 
and  extensive  development  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
leading  railroads,  which  are  planning  for  still  greater  im- 
provements in  the  future.  Building  is  active  in  all  coast 
cities,  with  indications  of  further  improvement  during  the 
summer. 

Bars. — llie  di.stributive  trade  in  soft  steel  bars  is  drag- 
ging at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  month.  The  small  buyers 
through  the  country  are  taking  only  limited  quantities  and 
the  larger  consumers  buy  very  little  in  excess  of  current 
needs.  Stocks  in  local  warehouses  are  fairly  large  and  mer- 
chants are  buying  in  a  very  limited  way  of  domestic  mill.s. 
Some  foreign  bars  are  being  ordered  to  arrive,  but  this  busi- 
ness also  is  of  comparatively  small  proportions.  The  prin- 
cipal dem.and  is  for  reinforcing  material,  for  which  foreign 
bars  are  used  to  a  large  extent.  An  increasing  business  in 
this  line  is  expected,  as  a  number  of  large  concrete  buildings 
are  being  figured  in  San  Francisco  and  other  coast  cities. 
There  is  less  firmness  as  to  prices  than  before,  owing  to  pres- 
sure to  sell  on  the  part  of  local  manufacturers  of  iron  bari^. 
Bars  from  store,  San  Francisco,  are  quoted  at  2c.  for  steel 
and  1.90c.  for  iron. 

Structural  Material. — Permits  were  issued  last  month 
for  buildings  at  a  valuation  of  $2,090,703,  making  the  best 
month's  record  since  last  July.  The  amount  of  class  A  con- 
struction, however,  was  very  small,  most  of  the  work  cou- 
,*isting  of  small  brick  and  concrete  structures.  The  total  at 
Los  Angeles  is  higher  than  in  San  Francisco,  while  the 
record  of  Oakland,  Cal,.  was  better  than  for  any  previous 
mouth  exc>ept  April  last  year.  The  situation  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  steadily  improving  since  January,  but  build- 
ing is  rather  quiet  at  Seattle,  Wash.  No  local  contracts  of 
special  interest  have  been  awarded  recently,  but  a  consid- 
erable number  of  small  orders  are  being  taken  by  local  shops, 
and  figures  will  be  taken  shortly  on  some  new  municipal 
jobs.  Eastern  fabricators  are  showing  little  interest  in 
municipal  work  in  San  Francisco,  owing  to  the  preference 
given  to  local  shops.  Several  large  steel  buildings  are  talked 
of,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  outlook  is  rather  uncertain, 
A  good  demand  for  small  work,  however,  is  practically  as- 
sured. The  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, is  in  the  market  for  a  lot  of  transmission  towers,  Reid 
Eros.,  local  architects,  are  drawing  plans  for  a  10-story  bank 
building  for  Los  Angeles.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Seattle,  Wash.. 
is  planning  an  eight-story  building,  and  the  Pacific  Tel.  & 
Tel.  Company  is  planning  a  large  structure  at  Spokane. 
Wash.  I.  Gevurtz  &  Son,  Portland.  Ore.,  are  having  plans 
drawn  for  a  large  class  A  building  at  Fifth  and  Alder  streets. 
Beams  and  channels,  3  to  15  in.,  from  store,  San  Francisco, 
are  quoted  at  2.65c. 

Rails. — Light  rail  business  is  coming  out  in  good  shape, 
though  some  merchants  are  getting  less  inquiry  than  usual 
at  this  season.  The  movement  of  standard  sections  on 
small  orders  is  about  normal  and  there  are  indications  of  an 
increasing  tonnage.  There  is  some  buying  for  interurban 
and  street  railroads,  but  new  developments  in  this  line  are 
slow  to  materialize.  The  transcontinental  lines,  however, 
are  securing  franchises  and  rights  of  way  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  steps  in  a  plan  for  general  development.  The 
Sacramento  Electric.  Gas  &  Railway  Company  is  planning 
to  lay  new  rails  on  several  streets  this  year.  The  Mt. 
Tamalpais  Railway  Company  is  preparing  to  extend  its 
scenic  road  from  West  Point  to  Bolinas  Bay.  Gasoline 
motor  cars  are  to  be  used  on  the  new  line. 

Sheets. — The  general  distributive  business  is  very  quiet, 
though  a  number  of  good  contracts  have  recently  been  taken 
by  local  sheet  metal  works.  Merchants  are  buying  in  a  very 
small  way.  A  considerable  tonnage  will  be  required  for  pipe 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  coast  during  the  summer.  , 

Plates. — There  is  very  little  movement  in  the  jobbing 
trade,  but  the  tonnage  recently  booked  by  mill  representa- 
tives is  better  than  for  some  time  and  a  number  of  new  in- 
quiries are  coming  up.  Several  large  penstock  jobs  are  to  be 
let  shortly,  one  being  for  the  new  power  and  water  project 
of  Tacoma.  Wash.    The  Sapramento  Electric.  Gas  &  Railway 
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Company  will  erect  a  new  gas  holder,  and  a  contract  has 
been  let  for  a  gas  tank  at  Petaluma,  Cal.  A  new  gas  plant 
project  has  been  started  at  Turlock,  Cal.  The  Los  Angeles 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Llewellyn 
Iron  Works  for  a  65.000-barrel  oil  tank.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Los  An- 
geles for  tbe  supposed  purpose  of  building  a  new  refinery. 
The  Tacoma  Gas  Company  will  erect  two  tanks,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  1,000,000  cu.  ft.,  and  an  increase  in  capacity 
is  planned  by  the  Spokane  Gas  Company. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Both  merchants  and  mill  representa- 
tives report  business  below  normal.  There  is  apparently 
some  activity  among  the  consuming  trades  and  some  improve- 
ment should  appear  before  long,  but  at  present  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  keep  supplies  as  small  as  possible.  The 
movement  10  the  oil  fields  continues  light,  the  only  notable 
ii,f]uirics  having  failed  to  produce  any  business.  The  Na- 
tional Tube  Company  has  taken  the  municipal  order  for 
tubular  trolley  poles  for  the  Geary  street  railroad. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  tonnage  since  the  first  of  the 
month  has  been  moderate,  but  small  orders  are  fairly  numer- 
ous and  conditions  are  favorable  for  an  active  summer. 
Notable  extensions  are  to  be  made  to  the  gas  systems  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  of  several 
smaller  towns.  Many  cities  of  the  coast  are  making  pre- 
liminary preparations  for  auxiliary  systems  for  fire  protec- 
tion, though  no  business  in  this  connection  can  be  expected 
for  some  time.  The  water  situation  in  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda  County  is  unsettled,  and  competing  corporations 
are  giving  more  attention  to  sources  of  supply  than  to  their 
distributing  systems.  Prices  at  Pacific  Coast  terminal 
points  are  .$3-1  per  net  ton  for  6  to  12  in..  $35  for  4-in.  and 
.$1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  foundry  trade  remains  dull,  though 
there  is  considerable  activity  around  Los  Angeles  and  at 
several  north  coast  points.  Prices  stand  about  as  before, 
Xo.  2  Southern  foundry  iron  being  nominally  quoted  at  $21 
to  $22,  while  importers  ask  $23  for  ordinary  foundry  grades 
of  English,  Continental  and  Chinese  iron. 

Old  Material. — The  demand  for  all  classes  of  material 
is  limited.  The  requirements  of  steel  melting  scrap  on  the 
coast  have  been  smaller  than  was  expected  at  the  first  of 
the  year  and  the  market  is  accordingly  depressed,  though  3 
renewed  demand  is  expected  in  the  near  future.  Cast  scrap 
receives  little  attention,  but  dealers  have  no  large  supplies 
on  hand  and  the  price  is  steadily  maintained.  Old  rails  and 
wrought  scrap  are  quiet.  Prices  are  quoted  as  follows :  Cast 
iron  scrap,  per  net  ton.  $18 ;  steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross 
ton,  $11  to  $12 ;  wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to  $13 :  re- 
rolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $15. 


Birmingham 

BiRMiXGH.^M,  Al.\..  April  16,  1011. 

Pig  Iron. — The  trading  in  this  market  the  past  week 
was  very  light,  and  but  little  tonnage  was  added  to  order  books 
by  the  sales  made  through  Northern  and  Eastern  offices. 
It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  inactivity  of  the  past 
weeks  has  yet  been  reflected  in  the  movement  from  furnace 
yards.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  requests  that  ship- 
ments against  contracts  now  in  force  be  withheld,  and  the 
cpndition  now  existing  in  the  market  is  attributed  to  the  un- 
certainty of  prices  rather  than  to  the  condition  of  the  foun- 
dry trade.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  attitude  of 
the  producing  interests  as  to  commitments  for  deliveries 
for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  has  not  changed,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  sales  at  the  figures  asked.  The  basis 
of  $11,  Birmingham,  is  being  freely  quoted  for  third  quar- 
ter shipments,  with  the  exception  of  two  concerns  who  re- 
fuse to  accept  any  tonnage  for  shipment  after  July  1  at  a 
lower  price  than  $11.50  for  No.  2  foundry,  but  such  figures. 
though  probably  acceptable  by  certain  conceras,  are  not  yet 
quoted  for  the  last  quarter.  For  the  small  lots  placed  last 
week  the  .$11  schedule  was  fully  maintained,  and  no  con- 
cessions from  that  basis  are  believed  to  be  available  except 
tor  high  silicon  iron,  which  can  probably  be  had  at  a 
smaller  premium  over  the  No.  2  basis  than  had  been  asked. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  asking  prices  for  grades 
below  No.  4  foundry,  such  grades  being  quoted  at  a  differ- 
ential of  25c.  per  ton  on  a  No.  2  foundry  schedule.  The 
production  of  charcoal  iron  has  been  temporarily  reduced 
by  the  blowing  out  of  one  furnace  for  repairs. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  contract  for  5000  tons  of  water 
pipe  for  the  city  of  Helena,  Mont.,  is  to  be  placed  the  com- 
ing week.  An  aggregate  of  some  1500  tons  in  comparatively 
small  lots  is  also  to  he  placed  at  an  early  date  and  the  five 
miles  mentioned  in  last  report  is  still  pending.  With  the 
placing  of  this  tonnage  it  is  believed  that  the  plants  now  run- 
ning will  be  well  supplied  with  orders,  and  that  higher 
prices  than  those  now  asked  will  be  realized,  notwithstand- 


ing the  unchanged  prices  of  raw  material.  It  is  noted  that 
the  output  in  this  district  is  still  represented  only  by  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  com- 
panies, with  the  dates  for  the  resumption  of  operations  at 
idle  plants  still  undetermined.  This  fact  alone  has  prob- 
ably had  more  effect  on  the  asking  prices  than  any  other 
feature  connected  with  the  market.  With  the  volume  of 
business  in  sight  very  satisfactory,  we  quote  this  market 
firm  at  tbe  following  prices,  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here : 
4  to  6  in.,  $23 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $22 ;  over  12  in.,  average  $21, 
with  $1  per  tou  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Considerably  more  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  this  market  the  past  week  than  for  some  weeks 
previous,  and  the  sales  that  were  made  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  afford  to  some  extent  a  test  of  dealers"  prices.  The 
movement  from  the  yards  was  confined  largely  to  certain 
grades,  but  as  the  largest  accumulations  were  affected  it  is 
believed  that  the  market  is  considerably  firmer  as  a  result. 
We  revise  dealers'  selling  quotations  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here  : 

Old  iron  axles    (light) $H..50  to  $1.5.00 

Old  steel  axles    (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  iron  rails 13.00  to  IS.oii 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.  1    country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  country  wrought 7.50  to  S.OO 

No.    1    machinerv lO.SOto  11.00 

No.  1  steel ". 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.5o 


The  Hammond-Byrd  Company  of  this  city,  dealer  iu 
pig  iron,  coal,  coke  and  cast  iron  pipe,  has  opened  an  office 
at  Chicago.  111.,  with  Chas.  W.  Badger,  resident  manager, 
which  is  temporarily  located  at  428  Ashland  Block,  and  will 
after  May  1  be  located  in  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. This  company  has  also  opened  an  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  in  charge  of  C.  H.  Stanyan  as  resident  manager. 


Tlie  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  April  G.  1911. 
The  iron  market  situation  still  remains  involved  in  con- 
siderable uncertainty,  but  the  general  tendency  appears  to 
have  grown  somewhat  better,  notwithstanding  evidence  that 
Point.s  apparenlly  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  Thus  the 
latest  reports  agree  in  saying  that  the  bar  market  has  lat- 
terly undergone  a  considerable  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  business  done  is  concerned.  For  some  time 
after  the  negotiations  for  the  prolongation  of  the  convention 
failed  the  market  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  probable  effect  of  this  event  upon  prices,  and  the 
tendency  with  consumers  and  dealers  was  to  wait  to  see 
whether  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  better  terms  later 
on.  Prices  did  break,  indeed,  but  not  so  severely,  at  least 
for  the  home  market,  as  had  been  anticipated ;  and  now  buy- 
ers are  appearing  in  the  market  in  considerably  greater 
numbers. 

Steel  Bar  Prices  Lower 

.\fter  the  failure  to  renew  the  bar  convention  the  mills 
of  the  southwestern  district  made  an  agreement  not  to  sell 
below  105  marks ;  and  this  appears  also  to  be  about  the 
price  of  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  in  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  district,  but  it  is  asserted  that  bars  can  be 
bought  at  some  establishments,  even  for  the  home  market,  at 
as  low  as  100  marks.  For  export  the  price  free  on  board 
at  Antwerp  was  as  low  as  94  marks,  and  even  92  marks,  till 
about  the  end  of  March,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  low 
prices  are  now  conceded,  inasmuch  as  the  export  drawback 
expired  with  the  expiration  of  the  convention  at  the  first 
of  this  month.  This  cessation  of  the  drawback  is  likely 
10  relieve  outside  markets  of  the  pressure  of  German  bars 
to  some  extent ;  it  is  supposed  that  this  fact  explains  a 
firmer  tendency  in  the  Belgian  bar  market,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  the  export  price.  Belgian  works  have  also  just 
added  3  shillings  to  the  price  of  beams  for  the  English 
market. 

The  latter  specialty  and  other  structural  shapes  appear 
at  length  to  be  finding  a  readier  market  at  home,  the  build- 
ing season  having  at  last  opened  up  with  considerable  vigor. 
'  .Specifications  have  been  coming  in  much  more  briskl.v,  and 
new  ordering  has  been  considerably  more  active  since  the 
Union  adopted  unchanged  prices  several  weeks  ago.  A 
tetter  export  demand  for  this  and  some  other  specialties  is 
reported.  The  Union  continues  to  get  foreign  business  in 
rails.  Plates,  both  heavy  and  thinner  qualities,  are  reported 
to  be  doing  better.  In  band  iron  prices  have  been  disturbed 
by  mills  outside  of  the  trade  combination  and  have  dropped 
to  135  marks ;  the  mills  also  have  only  light  home  orders, 
and  have,  therefore,  been  competing  sharply  for  foreign  or- 
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ders.     They  have  beaten  down  prices  abroad  and  even  then 
find  it  difficult  to  get  orders. 

V 

The  Pig  Iron  Outlook 

The  pig  iron  trade  is  quiet.  Buyers  are  iu  some  cases 
trying  to  get  in  orders  for  1912  delivery,  but  the  furnaces 
are  rejecting  these,  as  they  are  disposed  to  await  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  for  prolonging  the  Essen  S.vndicate.  It 
has  been  conferring  again  with  the  Siegen  furnaces  with 
regard  to  joining,  but  no  apparent  result  can  as  yet  be  re- 
ported. The  East  German  Pig  Iron  Syndicate  has  just  been 
prolonged  to  the  end  of  1914.  It  seems  probable  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  effect  an  advance  of  prices  along 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Essen  Syndicate,  which  lapses  at 
the  end  of  June.  Whether  such  a  rise  can  be  carried  through 
seems  doubtful.  A  motion  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
syndicate  a  fortnight  ago  to  raise  prices  at  once,  but  it 
was  voted  down. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  will 
continue  to  expand.  The  Norddeutsche  Hiitte,  which  has 
been  building  blast  furnaces  near  Bremen  for  several  years, 
put  them  into  blast  this  week.  It  has  its  own  coke  ovens; 
they  were  put  into  operation  three  weeks  ago.  Other  con- 
cerns are  building  furnaces.  It  is  reported  that  the  Gutehoff- 
nungs  Hiitte,  one  of  the  greatest  establishments  on  the  Low- 
•er  Rhine,  has  bought  an  extensive  site  at  Diedenhofen,  Lor- 
raine, with  a  view  to  erecting  a  large  furnace  and  steel 
plant.  It  owns  very  high  grade  ore  properties  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  is  also  reported  that  Belgian  furnaces  at  Longwy 
are  about  to  establish  a  great  furnace  plant  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  below  Antwerp ;  for  the  present  they  will  build 
coke  ovens,  expecting  to  run  them  on  English  and  German 
•coal. 

More  Consolidations 

An  important  consolidation  of  companies  has  just  been 
announced.  The  Eisenwerk  Kraft,  situated  near  Stettin,  is 
to  absorb  the  Niederrheinische  Hiitte,  which  operates  four 
furnaces  at  Duisburg.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ruhr.  Both  are 
■owned  chiefly  by  Prince  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck.  The  Duis- 
burg concern  has  been  renovating  its  furnaces  for  several  years 
and  bringing  them  up  to  modern  standards,  and  it  owns 
extensive  ore  properties  in  the  Nassau  and  Rhine  districts. 
There  have  been  various  rumors  in  circulation  that  it  would 
also  build  a  complete  steel  plant,  with  rolling  mills,  and 
that  it  was  about  to  buy  a  coal  mine  in  addition. 

Another  fusion  of  considerable  importance,  that  of  the 
Pieg-Rheinische  Hutte  with  the  well-known  Fassoneisen- 
Walzwerk  Mannstaedt,  was  announced  to-day.  The  Mann- 
staedt  concern,  with  a  present  capital  of  5..500,000  marks, 
will  raise  it  to  10,000,000  marks,  and  will  remove  its  whole 
plant  to  Friedrichs-Wilhelm-Hutte,  on  the  Sieg  River,  not 
far  from  the  Rhine.  Mannsteadt  will  also  build  an  open 
hearth  steel  plant  in  order  to  render  itself  independent  of 
the  Union  for  its  steel  supply.  The  managers  hope  in  this 
way  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production,  and  thereby  to  push 
their  foreign  trade  more  successfully.  The  furnace  company 
acquired  owns  one  completed  furnace  and  another  partly 
finished.  The  latter  will  at  once  be  completed  and  put  into 
blast.  Both  furnaces  will  be  equipped  with  appliances  for 
saving  the  gas,  which  will  create  the  power  for  the  rolling 
mills.  The  Mannstaedt  Company  is  well  known  in  many 
foreign  markets  for  its  shaped  bars  of  various  profiles. 

Negotiations  for  the  prolongation  of  the  German  cast 
iron  pipe  syndicate  have  failed,  and  the  combination  has 
betn  dissolved.  ,_.,     .  , 

The  railroad  authorities  are  askmg  for  bids  for  nearly 
500  locomotives,  all  to  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  next  March. 
This  will  bring  much  work  to  the  machine  shops. 


New  York 
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Pig  Iron.-A  fair  amoun     of  bus-ne^i^  being  placed  ^^^  ^^^  Construction   Co 

most  of  it  is  in  moderate  lots,  and  there  is  considerably  ^^^^^^    ^     _  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^      ^ 

re   inquiry   than   buying.      One   important   -nterest    is   m  ^^^  fo/5000  tons' for  the  Nortl 
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the  market  for  4750  tons  of  five  different  kinds  of  analysis 
iron,  deliveries  beginning  in  June  and  extending  into  the 
last  quarter.  .  An  electrical  interest  is  still  inquiring  for 
2200  tons,  and  there  is  further  New  Tork  State  business 
pending.  In  New  Jersey  are  a  number  of  inquiries,  in 
the  main  for  lots  of  500  and  1000  tons,  deliveries  for  the 
most  part  in  the  last  half.  A  recent  inquiry  for  1000  tons 
for  a  boiler  works  foundry  has  been  withdrawn.  Of  the 
tonnage  recently  under  negotiation  for  a  sanitary  pipe  in- 
terest, 2000  tons  i.«  believed  to  have  been  bought  for  Ni-.v 
Jersey  delivery,  while  a  smaller  amount  was  taken  for  a 
"New  York  State  plant.  Prices  have  changed  but  little, 
tut  furnaces  have  not  realized  their  expectations  in  the 
matter  of  advances  over  the  current  market  price  for  de- 
liveries in  the  second  half  of  the  year.     Ore  prices  are  more 


of  a  factor  than  in  recent  weeks.  Some  foreign  ores  are 
now  available  at  a  concession  from  the  basis  maintained 
two  months  ago,  prices  lately  reported  being  midway  be- 
tween those  of  1909  and  1910.  The  maintenance  of  the 
1910  basis  on  both  Lake  Superior  ores  and  on  Eastern  ores 
is  considered  less  likely  as  the  season  of  navigation  ap- 
proaches. Shipments  of  some  Eastern  ores  have  kept  up 
well,  one  interest's  shipments  in  the  first  three  mouths  of 
this  year  being  94  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1910.  We  quote  pig  iron  for  early  shipment  as  follows,  at 
tidewater:  Northern  No.  1  foundry,  .^15.75  to  .$1G;  No.  2 
X,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  plain,  $15.25  to  $15.50:  South- 
ern No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $16;  No.  2,  $15.25  to  $15.50. 

Ferroalloys. — An  Ohio  steel  interest  has  purchased  1000 
tons  of  ferromanganese  for  delivery  over  the  next  tour 
months  at  a  price  about  $36.50,  Baltimore.  Another  Ohio 
steel  interest  has  purchased  500  tons  for  early  delivery.  In- 
quiries are  now  few  and  the  ferromanganese  market  is  quite 
weak.  It  is  certain  that  $30.50  is  the  top  price  at  seaboard 
at  present.  Ferrosilicon  is  neglected  in  the  New  York  mat^ 
ket,  and  the  usual  quotation  is  between  $53  and  $54,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Maryland  Steel  Company  is  reported 
to  have  taken  SOOO  tons  of  the  14,000  tons  placed  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  shipment  to  be  made  by  water 
to  Gulf  port.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  sold 
1800  tons  to  the  Cambria  Construction  Company.  For 
the  Chicago  City  Railways  an  inquiry  has  come  out  for 
1250  tons  of  girder  rails. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Present  low  prices  for  fabri- 
cating have  brought  out  considerable  business  in  structural 
material,  but  otherwise  the  finished  lines  are  very  quiet. 
Deliveries  are  so  good  that  plates  are  ordered  only  as  needed, 
and  practically  no  stock  is  carried  by  the  consumers.  The 
steel  bar  trade  expects  to  hear  from  the  implement  makers 
in  about  a  month,  but  new  inquiry  is  stiO  very  light  and 
specifications  are  poor.  Only  a  fair  tonnage  of  bar  iron 
orders  is  being  received.  Except  for  plates  of  the  narrower 
sizes,  however,  prices  are  all  firm.  The  principal  event  in 
the  structural  field  was  the  asking  of  a  pound  price  on 
80.000  tons  for  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  this  city.  Bids  will  close  April  24,  and  deliveries  are  to 
begin  in  three  months  and  extend  through  two  years.  The 
erecting  is  to  be  done  by  the  purchaser.  The  material  is 
wanted  for  general  improvements  on  the  Manhattan  elevated 
lines,  including  additional  tracks  for  express  service  on  the 
Second,  Third  and  Ninth  avenue  lines  and  extensions  on 
these,  as  well  as  the  Sixth  avenue  line.  A  double-deck 
bridge  over  the  Harlem  River  is  also  included.  Plans  were 
issued  April  IS  on  the  14-story  Essex  County  National  Bank 
Building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  are  expected  to  be  out  this 
week  on  the  Bamberger  store  in  the  same  city.  Those  for 
the  Woolworth  Building  are  also  expected  to  be  out  shortly, 
but  reports  that  the  fabricator  has  been  decided  on  are  pre- 
mature. The  general  contract  for  the  Insurance  Exchange 
Building,  on  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  has  been  awarded 
the  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  and  the  American  Bridge 
Company  will  furnish  the  8000  tons  of  steel.  The  McCl;ntic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  between  1500 
and  1600  tons  of  bridge  material  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  the  award  of  the 
1200  tons  for  the  boiler  house  for  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
finery Company  in  Boston.  The  Eastern  Steel  Company  has 
350  tons  for  the  Keystone  Theatre  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
National  Bridge  Company  225  tons  for  the  School  of  the 
Ascension  in  New  York.  Bids  are  in,  but  no  awards  have 
yet  been  made,  on  the  following :  Norfolk  Terminal  Railway 
Company's  station,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1200  tons ;  loft  for  the 
Haviland  Company  on  E.ist  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York, 
1.500  tons;  Barge  Office,  New  York,  1000  tons;  Henry  Heide 
candy  factory.  New  York,  2200  to  2300  tons;  building  for 
Black,  Starr  &  Frost  on  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  1000  tons; 
12-story  loft  for  the  Fabian  Construction  Company,  West 
Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York,  1800  tons,  and  12-story  loft 

mpany  on  West  Thirty-fifth 
Other  inquiries  in  the  market 
thwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company's  building,  Chicago,  and  2000  tons  for  the 
Fidelity  Insurance  Company's  building,  and  1500  tons  for 
the  Marshall  Field  warehouse  in  the  same  city.  Bids  will 
close  May  1  on  GOO  to  1200  tons  of  plates  for  four,  six  or 
eight  barges  for  Missouri  River  service  asked  by  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Office.  Quotations  remain  unchanged: 
Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to 
1.61c..  and  bar  iron,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York.  Plain 
material  and  plates  from  store.  New  York,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  dullness  iu  the  cast  iron  pipe 
trade  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  most  important 
public  letting  now  in  sight  in  this  section  of  the  country  is 
that  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  385  tons,  April  25.  X  number 
of  other  lettings  have  been  announced,  but  all  are  for  small 
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quantities.  Tlie  general  demand  from  private  consumers  is 
exceedingly  light.  Prices  continue  to  range  from  $21  to  $22 
per  net  ton.  tidewater,  for  carload  lots  of  ti-in.  L.  A.  Thorn- 
ton, city  engineer,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Canada,  will  re- 
ceive bids  up  to  noon  April  26  for  900  tons  of  IS-in.  and 
150  tons  of  6-in.  water  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Conditions  in  this  branch  of  trade  have 
seldom  been  worse.  The  only  transactions  have  been  pur- 
chases of  small  lots  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  by  dealers 
who  have  contracts  yet  to  fill.  Rejections  continue  to  be 
made  by  steel  companies  and  rolling  mills.  In  numerous 
instances  the  material  thus  rejected  has  been  sacrificed  in 
preference  to  paying  freight  back  to  the  dealere'  yards. 
Prices  thus  realized  have  been  much  lower  than  any  hitherto 
reported.  The  railroad  offerings  closed  in  the  past  week 
were  sold  largely  to  dealers,  hut  the  condition  of  the  market 
prevents  them  from  giving  shipping  instructions,  and  it  may 
be  some  time  until  the  material  is  moved.  Dealers'  quota- 
tions are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.00  to  $10.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Relaying    rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles....  21.50  to  22.00 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    ]    railroad  wrought 12.50  to  13.00 

Wrought  iron   track  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   1  yard  wrought,  long 11.50  to  12,00 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light    iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast    borings 5.00  to  5.50 

Wrought    turnings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought    pipe 10.25  to  10.75 

Old  car  wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1   heavv  cast,  broken   up 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove    plate S.50  to  9.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable  cast 10.00  to  10.50 

♦-•-• 

Metal  Market 

New  York.  April   19,  1911. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  ,. Lead. s  , — Spelter. — , 

Electro-       Tin.           New           St.  New  St. 

April.        Lake.         lytic.    New  York.    Y'ork.       Louis.  York.  Louis. 

13 12.37«.     12'.12ii       42.15  4.45          4.30  5.50  5.30 

14 12.37ii;      12.121^        42.15  4.45          4.30  5.50  5.30 

15 12.37%     12.12^4       42;15  4.45          4..30  5.50  5.30 

17 12.37W.     12.121A       42.10  4.45          4.30  5.50  5.30 

18 12.37'A      12.12U"        41.95  4.43          4.30  5..50  5.30 

19 12.3715     12.12%       41.70  4.45          4.30  5.50  5.30 

Spot  pig  tin  is  still  selling  below  the  cost  of  future  im- 
portation and  has  declined  below  last  week's  price.  While 
electrolytic  copper  has  been  .-old  at  12c.,  the  market  is  now 
stronger.  Lead  is  dull  and  softer.  Spelter  is  quiet,  but 
unchanged.    Antimony  has  been  active  at  lower  prices. 

Copper. — Consumers'  inquiries  indicate  that  some  of 
them  are  in  need  of  stock,  but  they  are  holding  out  for 
12c.  electrolytic.  Their  attitude  in  this  direction  has  been 
influenced  by  some  heavy  sales  of  outside  lots  of  electrolytic 
at  that  price,  as  within  the  last  week  fully  500,000  lb.  of 
speculative  copper  was  offered  at  resale  and  promptly  taken 
These  offerings  of  outside  lots  influenced  prospective  pur- 
chasers, who  were  unable  to  get  their  orders  taken  at  that 
price,  and  they  promptly  withdrew  their  inquiries.  As  the 
matter  stands  now  there  is  a  deadlock  between  sellers  and 
boyers.  With  the  speculative  offerings  out  of  the  way  deal- 
ers feel  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  12.12%c.,  and  they 
declare  their  intention  of  holding  out  for  it.  Lake  copper 
is  fairly  firm  at  12.37^ijC.,  afthough  some  sales  have  been 
made  below  that  price.  A  good  sized  lot  was  sold  in  Buf- 
falo at  about  12.15c.,  but  this  transaction  was  made  by  a 
holder  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  ready  money.  In 
London  to-day  the  market  closed  steady,  with  spot  selling 
at  £53  lis.  3d.  and  futures  at  £54  3s.  9d.  The  sales  amount- 
ed to  700  tons  of  spot  and  300  tons  of  futures. 

Pig  Tin. — The  pig  tin  market  is  dull,  but  all  things 
considered  the  situation  is  better  from  the  consumers"  stand- 
point than  it  has  been  in  many  weeks.  The  closing  of  the 
London  market  last  Thursday  afternoon  for  the  Easter  hol- 
idays left  this  market  to  its  own  guidance  until  yesterday 
morning,  and  consequently  pig  tin  for  the  firet  time  in 
many  months  remained  at  one  price  for  a  period  of  three 
business  days.  There  is  a  good  quantity  of  spot  tin  availa- 
ble in  this  country,  but  consumers  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied,  and  they  refuse  to  take  hold,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  this  market  is  at  present  considerably  below  the 
import  parity.  The  reopening  of  the  London  market  yes- 
terday had  little  effect  on  the  situation  beyond  causing  a 
5-point  drop  in  the  American  price.  In  New  York  to-day 
pig  tin  was  sold  for  41.70c.  The  London  market  closed 
steady,  with  spot  tin  selling  at  £191  15s.  and  futures  at 
£187.  The  sales  amounted  to  220  tons  of  spot  and  390  tons 
of  futures. 

Tin  Plates. — Tin  plates  are  quieter,  and  about  the  only 


call  from  consumers  comes  from  the  can  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Quotations  are  unchanged  at  $3.94  for  100-lb.  coke 
plates. 

Lead.— Lead  is  dull  and  neglected.  Although  the  nom- 
inal price  is  unchanged,  the  market  is  somewhat  softer  than 
it  was  a  week  ago.  The  usual  quotations  are  4.45c.,  New 
York,  and  4..30c..  St.  Louis. 

Spelter. — It  is  hard  to  tell  the  actual  price  of  spelter,  as 
ther?  arc  many  dealers  who  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  and  reports  of  price  cutting  are  prevalent.  Con- 
sumers are  not  inclined  to  make  purchases  at  prevailing 
quotations,  and  the  market  is  so  disorganized  that  they  have 
very  little  faith  in  the  situation.  Some  sellers  are  very  firm 
in  their  demands  and  are  holding  out  for  5.50c.  for  spot  in 
New  York  ami  5..30.-..  St.  Louis.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
by  shopping  about  consumers  could  get  better  terms. 

Antimony.— While  the  foreign  syndicate  of  antimony 
producers  seems  to  be  fairly  successful  in  maintaining  the 
combination  that  has  been  effected,  antimony  is  weak  in  this 
country.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  are  very  plenti- 
ful, and  as  the  agents  here  for  European  houses  are  very 
firm  in  their  demands  most  consumers  are  filling  their  wants 
elsewhere.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trading,  much  of 
it  of  a  'speculative  nature  among  dealers,  and  this  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  people  are  over  stocked  witb 
.  some  of  the  best  known  brands.  Hallett's  can  now  be  had 
for  S.75c.,  although  some  sellers  are  quoting  9c.  Cookson's 
is  firm  at  9.50c.,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  available  antimony  of  that  brand  is  in  the  hands  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  producers  here.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Hungarian  grades  are  freely  offered  at  prices  from 
8.25c.  up.  Just  now  all  grades  of  antimony  can  be  bought 
at  resale  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  cost  to  import  the 
metal  into  this  country. 

Old  Metals.^Continued  dullness  is  reported  by  deal- 
ers, whose  selling  quotations  are  unchanged  as  follows : 

,. Cents. , 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11. .50  to  11-75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,  heavy 8.00  to    8.2o 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.50  to  10. 0 

Comoosition   turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.7o  to    8.00 

Lead,  heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,   tea.. 3.9-2  to    ^-^O 

Zinc  scrap 4.2o  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  April  18. — There  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  copper  being  sold  in  small  spot  orders.  Spelter 
shows  a  decline  of  5  points  from  last  week,  with  the  de- 
mand from  consumers  only  moderately  active.  The  price  of 
tin  receded  14c.  during  the  week.  We  quote  Chicago  prices 
as  follows :  Casting  copper.  12V2fi. ;  lake,  12%c..  in  carloads, 
for  prompt  shipment:  small  lots,  14c.  to  %c.  higher;  pig  tin, 
carloads.  42^1  c. ;  small  lots,  45c.:  lead,  desilverized,  4.35e. 
to  4.40c.,  for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50- 
ton  lots :  in  carloads.  2V2C.  per  100  lb.  higher :  spelter,  5.35c. 
to  5.40c. :  Cookson's  antimony,  10%c..  and  other  grades,  9c. 
to  lOc,  in  small  lots :  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  io 
carloads  of  600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less 
than  carload  lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12i4c. ; 
copper  bottoms,  lO^c. :  copper  clips,  12c. :  red  brass,  10%c. ; 
yellow  brass,  9c.;  lead  pipe,  4%c. :  zinc.  4V4c- ;  pewter.  No. 
i,  27c. ;  tin  foil,  32c. ;  block  tin  pipe.  35c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  April  17.— Lead  is  quiet  at  4.30c.; 
spelter  is  steadier  at  5.30c..  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zine 
ore  is  firmer  and  held  at  $36  to  .$39  per  ton.  .loplin  base. 
Tin  is  easier  at  42.30c.:  antimony  (Cookson's)  unchanged 
at  9.85c. :  copper  is  lower,  lake  quoted  at  12.7'2iAc.  and  elec- 
trolytic at  ]2.47lf.c..  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for 
finished  metals  the  past  week  was  only  fairly  good. 

«  I  » 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. —  Some  manufacturers  report  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  demand,  while  others  say  that  business  is  about 
the  same  as  for  some  time.  The  prices  of  the  lower  grades 
of  sisal  rope  are  somewhat  irregular.  The  following  quota- 
tions represent  regular  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  East- 
ern market  for  rope  7-lG  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with 
card  advances  for  smaller  sizes :  Pure  manila  of  the  highest 
grade.  S^c.  to  9c.  per  pound :  second  grade  manila,  7%c.  to 
8c.  per  pound ;  hardware  grade,  7c.  to  7%c.  per  pound ;  pure 
sisal  of  the  highest  grade.  6tAc.  per  pound;  second  grade,  6c. 
per  pound :  rove  jute  rope,  %-in;  and  up.  No.  1,  6%c.  to  7c. 
per  pound ;  No   2.  6c.  to  6V4c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — Dullness  is  pronounced.  The  market  in 
England  is  higher  than  it  is  here,  owing  to  a  better  demand, 
so  that  if  there  was  even  a  moderate  activity  here  prices 
would  probably  be  advanced.  New  York  prices  for  carload 
lots  are  about  S7c.  to  88c.  for  domestic  and  83c.  for  foreign 
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oil.     The  followiiiK  ;ni'  New  Voi-k  pi-ices  in  j-banel  lots  or 
more: 

Cents. 

State,  raw 91 

City,  raw 91 

Oil  In  lots  o(  less  than  5  hbl.,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — Turpentine  has  continued  to  decline, 
following  .1  similar  condition  in  the  Savannah  market,  and 
buyers  are  holding  off  for  still  lower  prices.  New  York 
turpentine  quotations  in  5-barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 

In  oil   barrels 76^ 

In  machine  barrels 77 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  '^  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Rosins  have  remained  stead.v,  with  a  light  demand.  On 
the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good  strained 
is  quoted  at  $8.15  and  grade  D  at  $8.30  in  the  New  York 
market. 


The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York.  April  10,  1911. 
Trans.Tctions  in  stocks  the  past  week  were  not  only 
light,  in  accordance  with  the  continuance  of  dull  conditions, 
but  were  further  reduced  by  two  holidays.  The  tendency 
was  downward,  but  the  declines  were  not  serious.  Steel 
Foundries  was  a  notable  exception,  rising  sharply  from  its 
recent  decline.  The  range  of  active  iron  and  industrial 
stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this 
week  was  as  follows  : 

Allis-Chalm.,   com..     7%-     7H  Pressed   St.,   pref . .   98%-  99 

Allis-Chalm.,   pref..    28^5-  29  Uailway  Spr.,  com 32^ 

Beth.   Steel,  com. . .   32V4-  33  Railway   Spi'.,   pret 99i<! 

Beth.   Steel,  pret...   61    -  63  Republic,   com.'.i.. 32 

Can,  com 9Vi-  10  Sloss.    com 51%-  521^ 

Can,    pref 82    -  831,4  Sloss,    pref 112 

Car  &  Fdrv,   com..    Sl'A-  52U  Pipe,    com 16%-  17% 

Car  &  Ftiry.  pref.  .114%-116  Pipe,  pref .55%-  57 

Steel   Foundries 41%-  43  U.  S.   Steel,  com...    74%-  77% 

Colorado     Fuel 2ii    -  -.iOVi  U.  S.  Steel,  pret.  ..  119    -120 

General  Electric. .  .150    -150%  Westinghouse   Elec.  65%-  66 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 60%-  62  Am.    Ship,  com ....    72    -  73 

Int.   Harv..   com.  .  .115%-115%  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool...    51    -  52V4 

Int.    Harv.,  pret 124%  Cambria     Steel....    45    -  46% 

Int.  Pump,  com....   38%-  39%  Lake  Sup.  Corp...   28   -  28% 

Int.    Pump,   pret 89  Pa.   Steol.  pret 108 

Locomotive,    com..    36    -  37%  Warwick   11 

Locomotive,    pref.. 104    -105%  Crucible  St.,  com..    12%-  12% 

Pitts.    Steel,    pref..  103    -104  Crucible  St..  pref .  .   77ya-  78% 

Pressed   St..   com..   31%-  32  Harb.-W.  Ref.,   com 42" 

Dividends. — The  American  Steel  Foundries  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^/4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able May   l."i. 

The  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
has  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent. 


The  EUwood  City  Iron  &  Wire  Company.  Ellwood 
City,  Pa.,  inauufactiirer  of  fire  eseai>es,  railings,  iron 
stairs,  &c.,  has  recently  erected  a  brick  addition  to  its 
factory,  doubling  the  floor  space  and  enabling  work  to 
be  handled  to  better  advantage.  No  additional  equipment 
will  be  required  for  the  present.  A.  D.  Pander  is  presi- 
dent and  manager. 


.Vt  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  held  In  its  headquarters  in  the 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  on  the  evening  of  April  IS, 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards  of  Lehigh  University,  South 
Bethlehem.  Pa.,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Electro- 
tuetallurgical  Revolution  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 
of  Norway  and  Sweden." 


The  entire  plant  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  Company, 
Brackenridge,  Pa.,  embracing  open  hearth  steel  works, 
plate  and  sheet  mills,  boiler  tube  mill  and  other  steel  spe- 
cialty departments,  is  in  full  operation,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  work  ahead.  The  company  reiwrts  that  more 
actual  orders  are  being  placed  than  for  some  time. 


The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany has  moved  its  Chicago  office  from  the  Rookery 
Building,  where  it  has  been  located  for  many  years,  to 
the  People's  Gas  Building,  Rooms  92.3-927,  where  much 
more  desirable  quarters  have  been  engaged. 


Federal  Furnace  A,  at  South  Chicago,  went  out  of 
blast  April  15.  Furnace  No.  3  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany's plant,  at  South  Chicago,  ip  temporarily  out  of 
blast  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  but  will  resume  opera- 
tions within  a  week. 


Cliairuiun  Herbert  Du  Pny  of  the  Crucible  .Steel  Com- 
pany of  America  states  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Monday.  April  17,  the 
leiiort  of  the  treasurer  was  presented  showing  that  the 
operating  iirolits  for  the  month  of  Marcli,  1911,  were 
$3.'i.'i.722.4T,  or  more  than  $100,000  in  excess  of  what  had 
liooii  unolficialiy  stati-d  in  the  public  priiit.s  e;irlier  in 
the  month. 

Mr.  Dn  I'uy  further  slates  that  though  the  domesti'- 
business  of  the  company,  in  syiuiiatliy  with  general  con- 
ditions, is  not  holding  up  quite  as  well  as  it  did  last 
year,  at  the  same  time,  to  equalize  this,  efforts  have  been 
niiide  to  push  for  foreign  trade,  so  that  in  dull  periods. 
\\  hen  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  orders  at  home,  this  short- 
age can  he  made  up  through  an  increase  from  foreign 
countries.  He  states  that  the  company  is  now  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  arranging  an  othcial  connection 
with  a  house  in  Austria  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  in  South  Africa,  so  as  to  cover  additional  foreign 
territory  to  that  which  it  already  covers.  The  manage- 
ment feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  vigorously  push 
the  introduction  of  their  products  into  foreign  lands 
where  the  demand  for  the  higher  grades  of  crucible 
steels  are  constantly  increasing,  and  where,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  products  of  the  company,  the  market 
shows  encouraging  conditions. 

President  Dougherty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel 
Company  is  maturing  his  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  new  works  at  Midland,  Pa.,  and  expects  in  a  few 
days  to  submit  figures  covering  the  first  installation  of 
improvements  to  be  made  there.  Within  12  months  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  company's  coal  property 
which  was  recently  bought  and  at  least  the  open  hearth 
furnace  Improvements  to  be  built  at  Midland  will  all 
be  in  full  practical  operation.  Great  results  are  confi- 
dently looked  for  after  these  installations  are  completed. 


Trade  Publications 


Molding-  Macliiiies, — The  Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Catalogue  A.  Concerned  with  the  Law- 
lor  improved  jarring  molding  machine  and  also  a  movable  com- 
bined .jarring  and  squeezing  machine.  The  former  is  capable  of 
handling  very  large  work  and  the  latter  can  be  utilized  for  very 
small  work.  P.oth  machines  are  illustrated  and  a  brief  table 
of  the  sizes  in  which  the  jarring  machine  is  made  is  included. 

Teleplioue    Material W.    N.    Matthews   &  Brothers.    St. 

Louis,  Mo.  Loose  leaf  book.  Size,  4  x  6%  in.  :  pages,  236. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  on  telephone  line  construction 
and  contains  considerable  information  and  data  on  overhead  and 
underground  telephone  construction  work.  The  various  special- 
ties made  by  this  company  are  all  illustrated  and  described,  and 
in  addition  there  are  instructions  and  diagrams  for  making  the 
customary  tests. 

Vunadlnin  Steel. — American  Vanadium  Company.  Fricl; 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Three  pamphlets.  Two  of  these  deal 
with  the  various  kinds  of  automobile  and  spring  steels  w^hlch 
this  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  and  contain  data  on  the 
properties  of  the  various  types.  The  third  pamphlet  contains 
64  pages,  and  after  a  brief  historical  introduction,  gives  a 
classiflcation  of  the  dilferent  kinds  of  vanadium  steel,  together 
with  the  proper  methods  of  heat  treatment.  .V  list  of  the  vari- 
ous applications  together  with  the  type  and  the  treatment  recom- 
mended for  each  case  is  included,  together  with  directions  for 
the'applicntion  of  vanadium  to  steel  and  iron. 
♦  «  ♦ — ■ 

The  James  Lappan  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  builder 
of  heavy  steel  plate  work,  has  received  a  contract  for  the 
piping  work  and  the  replacing  of  dust  catchers  and  down 
comers  at  the  Edith  Furnace  of  the  American  .Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  located  at  Pittsburgh.  This  furnace  is 
to  be  entirely  rebuilt. 


The  Al;iu  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  the  high- 
est bidder  for  the  Panama  scrap  sold  at  Philadelphia  ou 
Tuesday,  its  bid  being  .$10.11  per  ton. 


The  Central  Tube  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  works  at 
Leatsdale,  Pa.,  has  Increased  its  capital  stock  from  $350,- 
000  to  $500,000. 
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Electric   Fiuiriniaces  of   the   ledoction   T3rpe* 

Electrical  and  Metallurgical  Features,  with  a  Summary  of  Costs 


BV  C.  F.   EL  WELL,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


Electrical  Features 

The  furnaces  for  the  re&iing  of  steel  electrically, 
which  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  distlDCt  groups — namely,  are  furnaces  and 
induction  furnaces.  To  the  former  belong  the  Heroult, 
Stassano,  Keller  and  Girod  furnaces,  and  to  the  latter 
the  Kjelliu  and  Kochling-Rodeuhauser  furnaces.  Of  the 
former  the  Heroult  Furnace  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  successful,  and  as  comparison  always  carries 
more  weight  than  a  description  it  will  be  used  as  the 
representative  of  the  arc  furnaces.  The  electrical  fea- 
tures may  be  divided  up  under  several  heads. 

DI6TBIBUTION   OF   HEATING  EFFECT  OF  THE  CUBSEXT. 

Arc  Furnacef:. — In  the  Heroult  Furnace  the  current 
passes  from  one  electrode  through  an  arc  to  the  slag, 
through  the  slag  to  the  upper  metal,  and  thence  through 
another  arc  to  another  electrode :  and  of  the  current 
which  passes  through  the  carbons  only  a  small  percent- 
age passes  through  part  of  the  metal.  As  the  heating 
effect  of  the  arc  is  far  greater  than  any  effect  of  the 
resistance  of  the  charge,  there  must  be  large  differences 
of  temperature  between  different  parts  of  the  bath  of 
metal,  even  In  spite  of  the  great  activity  .of  the  bath 
around  the  electrodes.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with  a 
deep  bath  of  metal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Girod  em- 
ploys a  bottom  electrode,  thinking  thus  to  have  these 
differences  of  temperature  less  by  passing  all  the  cur- 
rent for  the  arcs  through  the  bath.  From  figures  given 
in  Btahl  und  Ehcn  for  a  2-ton  Girod  Furnace,  it  was 
computed  that  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  electrode  was 
3S00  times  that  of  the  bath  of  metal  and  so  3SO0  times 
more  electrical  energy  was  converted  into  heat  in  the 
carbon  electrode  than  in  the  bath  itself.  From  this  it  is 
seen  that  if  the  current  in  the  bath  of  metal  produces 
any  considerable  part  of  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  there 
must  be  a  large  loss  of  energy  in  the  carbon  electrode. 
The  only  correction  for  this  is  to  make  the  electrodes 
larger,  and  the  working  limit  has  already  been  reached. 
The  fact  is  that  the  bath  is  very  little  heated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  and  almost  all  the  heating  in  this 
type  of  furnace  is  done  by  the  very  localized  heating  of 
the  arc.  The  matter  of  the  losses  of  energy  in  the  car- 
bons will  be  taken  up  under  the  heading  of  efficiency. 

Induction  Furnaces. — The  principle  of  the  induction 
furnace  is  already  well  known,  but  in  order  to  compare 
the  Kjellin  and  Rcichling-Rodenhauser  types  it  will  be 
well  to  repeat  briefly  the  principle  of  operation  and  the 
type  of  construction  of  the  Kjellin  type.  The  furnace 
consists  essentially  of  an  iron  core  around  one  leg  of 
which  is  wound  a  primary  winding  inclosed  in  a  refrac- 
tory case  and  usually  coole<l  by  means  of  forced  draft. 
The  annular  hearth  surrounds  this  primary  coil,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  means  of  refractory  material.  This 
hearth  contains  the  metal  and  acts  as  a  secondary  wind- 
ing of  one  turn.  The  voltage  induced  in  this  turn  Is 
quite  small,  so  that  the  energy  transformed  from  the 
primary  coil  results  in  a  very  large  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary, which  heats  the  metal  and  thus  nearly  all  the 
electrical  energy  is  converted  into  heat  in  the  metal  to 
be  melted.  The  ring  being  of  constant  cross  section,  the 
heating  is  about  uniform  over  the  whole  bath  of  metal. 
The  Rochling-Rodenhauser  Furnace,  which  has  a  dif- 
ferently shaped  hearth,  is  constructed  either  for  single 
or  three-phase  current.  In  the  former  case  there  are  two 
grooves,  and  in  the  latter  three  grooves.  In  both  cases 
these  grooves,  which  are  similar  to  the  grooves  in  the 
Kjellin  Furnace,  open  into  a  distinct  open  hearth.  The 
ci'oss  section  of  the  grooves  is  comparatively  small,  and 
they  form  the  secondary  circuits  in  which  the  currents 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  April.  1911.  A  paper  prepared  for  the 
Paoiac  Coast  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Los  Angeles,  (al.,  April 
— 0-— 8. 


which  heat  the  metal  are  induced.  Lateral  doors  are 
provided  so  that  the  contents  of  the  working  chamber 
may  be  watched,  slag  drawn  off  or  charge  put  in. 
The  chief  electrical  difference  between  the  Rochling- 
Rodenhauser  and  Kjellin  Furnace  is  that  a  distinct  sec- 
ondary winding  is  provided  in  the  former,  and  the  cur- 
rent induced  is  led  by  means  of  heavy  terminals  to  plates 
embedded  in  the  refractorj-  material  of  the  furnace. 
This  refractorj'  material  becomes  an  electrical  conduc- 
tor at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  this  enables  an  addi- 
tional circuit  to  be  formed,  so  that  the  currents  induced 
in  the  secondary  winding  pass  through  the  bath  of  metal, 
heating  the  bath  still  further.  The  current  also  serves  to 
neutralize  the  great  self-induction  of  the  secondary,  and 
a  better  power  factor  is  obtained.  The  point  to  be  recog- 
nized here  is  that  the  heating  is  uniform  and  not  local- 
ized iis  in  the  Heronlt  Fnrnace. 

VABIATION    OF   LOAD    ON    SUPPLY    MAINS. 

Arc  Furnace. — The  instability  of  an  arc  is  well  known, 
and  the  load  on  a  supply  circuit,  even  with  constant 
watching,  varies  very  greatly.  If  the  furnace  has  its  own 
generator  the  regulation  can  be  effected  more  simply,  but 
the  best  furnace  is  one  which  can  be  connected  to  regu- 
lar three-phase  supply  mains.  To  do  so  with  the  Heronlt 
Furnace  means  motor  driven  electrode  regulators,  &a, 
and  even  then  the  furnace  is  not  a  very  desirable  load. 

Induction  Furnaces. — The  changes  in  load  on  an  in- 
duction furnace  are  always  of  the  international  kind  and 
sudden  changes  of  load  are  practically  impossible  with 
an  induction  furnace. 

ADAPTABILITY   TO  CONNECTION   TO  SUPPLY    MAINS. 

In  the  question  of  power  factor  the  Heroult  Furnace 
.shows  sonif  advantage  over  the  Kjellin  Furnace,  for  In 
order  to  build  a  Kjellin  Furnace  of  S-ton  capacity  and 
keep  the  power  factor  up  to  0.6  or  0.7  it  was  necessary 
to  lower  the  frequency  to  five  periods  per  second.  As 
a  five-cycle  generator  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
.1  25-cycle  generator  this  is  a  serious  question.  But  with 
the  Rochling-Rodenhauser  Furnace  the  current  in  the 
second  secondary  winding  can  be  used  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  self-induction  to  such  an  extent  that  a  7-ton 
furnace  may  he  operated  with  2.5  cycles  «ith  a  power 
factor  of  0.6.  while  a  3-ton  furnace  on  25  cycles  has  a 
power  factor  of  0.8.  The  smaller  Rochling-Rodenhauser 
Furnaces  are  operated  from  50  cycles  with  power  factors 
of  0.85  and  0.8.  In  my  opinion  the  most  economical  way 
to  correct  this  evil  is  by  using  fixed  condensers  which 
cost  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  furnace 
;ind  the  power  factor  may  be  made  as  high  as  desired. 

ELECTRICAL   EKFUIENCY. 

Arc  FiiriKices.—The  before  mentioned  Girod  Furnace 
with  but  one  electrode  of  14  in.  (35.5  cm.)  diameter  and 
a  current  of  6200  amperes  at  60  volts  showed  a  power 
loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  electrode  alone.  In  the  Heroult 
Furnace  the  current  is  in  general  smaller,  but  there  are 
two  electrodes  in  series,  and  the  result  is  about  the  same. 
Not  only  is  energy  lost  in  the  electrodes  by  reason  of 
their  high  resistance,  but  a  large  amount  is  also  lost  by 
means  of  the  water  cooling  of  the  jackets,  which  is  neces- 
sary because  of  their  high  conductivity  for  heat.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  carbon  electrodes  is  also  consid- 
erable. Radiation  loss  is  greater  with  the  arc  furnaces 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  arc  is  reflected  to 
the  roof,  which  must  be  water  cooled  to  last,  and  even 
then  has  to  be  renewed  about  every  14  days. 

Induction  Furnaces. — Tests  made  on  a  3.5-ton  fur- 
nace at  Volklingen  have  shown  an  electrical  efficiency  of 
97  per  cent.,  which  is  a  contrast  to  the  10  per  cent  lost 
in  electrodes  alone  in  arc  furnaces.  The  electrode  plates 
never  wear  out  for  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
Uiolten  nietiil  or  slag,  and  the  portion  of  the  lining  which 
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acts  as  a  conductor  has  been  found  in  practice  to  last 
longer  tlian  any  other  portion  of  the  lining. 

SUMMABY  OF  ELECTBICAL  FEATURES. 

a.  Heating  of  metal  bath  is  much  more  uniform  iu 
iDduction  furnace. 

6.  The  variation  of  load  is  much  less  with  the  in- 
duction furnace. 

c.  The  adaptability  to  connection  to  existing  power 
networks  is  in  favor  of  the  induction  furnace. 

d.  The  efficiency  is  in  favor  of  the  induction  furnace. 

Metallurgical  Features 

The  earlier  induction  furnaces,  i.  e..  those  of  the 
Kjellin  type,  did  not  show  many  metallurgical  advan- 
tages except  that  it  was  possible  to  treat  much  larger 
charges  than  with  crucible  methods.  They  were  quite 
unsuited  to  working  with  slag  because  of  the  shape  of 
the  hearth,  and  so  only  served  to  melt  pure  materials. 
The  shape  of  the  Kochllng-Rodenhauser  Furnace  is  such 
■that  slags  can  readily  be  handled  and  refining  carried 
on.  At  the  same  time  it  can  be  used  for  smelting  work 
whenever  necessary,  and  as  much  larger  charges  can  be 
worked,  a  considerable  saving  is  made  in  crucible  steel 
working.    The  advantages  of  the  electric  furnace  are : 

1.  On  account  of  the  convenient  regulation  of  the 
temperature  attainable  the  phosphorus  can  be  removed 
until  only  a   trace  remains. 

2.  It  Is  especially  suitable  for  the  most  thorough  de- 
eulphurization. 

3.  When  the  refining  is  complete,  the  charge  can  be 
left  in  the  furnace  as  long  as  may  be  desired  without 
change  of  composition. 

At  Trollhattan,  Sweden,  the  furnace  is  started  by 
means  of  a  ring  of  metal.  The  cold  materials  are 
charged  gradually  until  all  are  melted.  Continuous  op- 
eration is  possible  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  molten 
metal  in  the  furnace  after  each  teeming.  At  Volklingen, 
<}ermanj',  the  furnaces  are  supplied  with  molten  metal 
from  basic  Bessemer  converters,  which  contains  about 
■0.08  per  cent.  S  and  COS  per  cent.  P.  The  extent  of  the 
■dephosphorization  and  desulphurization  depends  on  what 
the  steel  is  wanted  for. 

An  oxidizing  slag  is  formed  from  lime  and  mill  scale 
or  ore,  which  is  removed,  as  far  as  possible,  when  de- 
phosphorization is  complete.  The  recarburization  takes 
place  and  a  slag  free  from  iron  is  formed  for  desulphur- 
ization. A  typical  slag  for  desulphurization  has  a  well- 
known  white  appearance  and  falls  to  a  white  powder  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  When  the  slag  has  this  property 
the  charge  may  be  left  as  long  as  desired  in  the  furnace. 
The  furnaces  are  entirely  emptied  after  each  charge,  as 
the  molten  converter  steel  allows  the  load  to  be  readily 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  figure. 

When  not  working  about  one-third  of  the  normal 
■energy  will  keep  the  furnace  hot  The  7-ton  furnace  at 
Volklingen  has  been  30  hours  without  taking  any  current 
and  was  heated  up  again  with  normal  energj-  consump- 
tion. Within  half  an  hour  the  metal  began  to  glow 
and  regained  its  normal  temperature  after  4  hours  and 
the  charge  was  finished  up  in  the  regular  way.  At  the 
works  at  Volklingen  no  work  is  done  on  Sunday,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  starting  up  the  furnaces  with  un- 
finished charges  from  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  natural  circulation  which  takes  place  In  induction 
furnaces  serves  to  thoroughly  mix  the  charge,  and  the 
management  of  the  Poldihiitte,  Austria,  made  a  test  in 
which  seven  samples  were  taken  from  six  different  places 
In  the  furnace  and  the  analysis  of  these  samples  is  shown 
In  the  following  table : 

Carbon.  Manganese.  Silicon.  Phosphorus.  Sulphur.  Chrom. 

Percent.  Percent.    Percent.     Percent.     Percent.    Per  ct. 

1 0.81  0.27  0.335  0.031  0.007  1.00 

1.01 
2 0.77  0.2.T  0  340  0.030  0.008  1.00 

1.01 
3 0.85  0.28  0.345  0.029  0.007  1.00 

1.01 
4 0.82  0.27  0.m?i  0.030  0.009  0.98 

0.99 
5 0.78  0.25  0.335  0.030  0.009  0.99 

0.96 

« 0.78  0.27  0.419  0.031  0.010  0.99 

7 0.79  0.28  0.326  0.030  0.009  0.98 


The  furnace  was  teemed  37  minutes  later,  and  a 
sample  cast-out  of  the  ladle  gave  the  following  analysis: 

Percent 

Carbon    ; 0.77 

Manganese   0.29 

Silicon    0.396 

Phosphorus    0.031 

Sulphur    0.009 

Chromium    0.99 

That  the  Eochling-Rodenhauser  Furnace  Is  no  longer 
an  experiment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  3.5-ton  fur- 
nace was  worked  for  a  whole  year  i)roducing  steel  for 
rails,  and  more  than  5000  tons  have  been  sold.  The  8-ton 
furnace  has  been  running  since  November,  190S,  an  aver- 
ago  of  14  days  to  a  lining  and  1200  tons  of  rails  to  a 
lining.  The  management  contemplates  the  building  of  a 
16-ton  furnace  as  the  next  step.  At  Dommeldingen  the 
2-ton  furnace  is  used  to  refine  crude  pig  iron.  The  chem- 
ical and  physical  properties  of  the  metal  are  given  below : 

Analysis  Analysis 
of  charge.  of  cast. 
Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Caibon   4.0   '  0.50 

Phosphorus    1.8  0.025 

Sulphur    0.2  0.03 

Manganese    0.0  0.76 

Silicon    1.05  0.056 

Brealiing  strain 95,000  lb.  per  sq.  In. 

Elongation   20  per  cent. 

Contraction  of  area 36.33  per  cent. 

Duration  of  conversion 5  hours. 

SUMMABY    OF    METALLURGICAL    FEATURES. 

1.  Having  no  electrodes,  facilities  are  provided  for 
heating  the  bath  without  introducing  Impurities  and  the 
charge  may  be  left  indefinitely  in  the  Rochling-Roden- 
hauser  furnace  without  change. 

2.  Having  a  large  open  hearth  (in  the  1.5-ton  furnace 
it  is  60  by  26  in.  or  1.52  by  0.65  m.),  with  doors  it  Is 
possible  to  do  any  class  of  refining  in  the  Rochling-Roden- 
hauser  furnace  much  the  same  as  in  the  open  hearth 
furnace. 

3.  When  the  hearth  doors  are  closed  the  Rochling- 
Rodenhauser  furnace  is  air-tight  and  may  be  left  for 
long  periods  without  great  loss  of  heat,  making  Inter- 
mittent working  possible. 

4.  The  natural  gentle  movement  of  the  charge  allows 
of  complete  mixing  of  the  ingredients  of  the  charge,  and 
is  not  sufficient  to  attack  the  lining. 

Costs  of  Production 

Royalty  :  The  German  users  of  the  induction  furnace 
pay  $0.65  per  ton  for  rail  steel  and  $1.50  per  ton  for 
crucible  quality  steel.  This  is  for  small  daily  produc- 
tion. For  1000  tons  daily  the  royalty  Is  placed  at  $0.36 
per  ton  for  rail  steel  and  for  1200  tons  daily  it  is  $0.50 
for  crucible  quality  steel. 

Energy  Required :  A  great  many  figures  have  been 
given  out,  most  of  which  were  for  small  furnaces  and 
special  runs.  The  plants  at  Trollhattan  and  Volklingen 
being  In  commercial  operation  supply  the  most  reliable 
figures  obtainable. 

Cold  Pig  and  Scrap :  With  cold  materials,  refining,  &c., 
to  crucible  quality  steel  is  done  with  600  to  900  kw-hr. 
per  ton  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace. 

Hot  Pig  and  Scrap :  With  hot  pig  iron  and  cold  scrap 
crucible  quality  steel  is  obtained  with  300  to  700  kw-hr. 
per  ton  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients and  the  size  of  the  furnace. 

Hot  Metal  from  the  Converter :  Converter  material 
with  an  analysis  of  P,  0.08  per  cent. ;  S,  0.08  per  cent ; 
Mn,  0.5  per  cent. ;  C,  0.1  per  cent,  is  refined  to  steel  for 
rails  with  an  analysis  of  P,  0.05  per  cent. ;  S,  0.04  per 
cent. ;  Mn,  0.S5  per  cent. ;  C,  0.5  per  cent,  with  100  kw- 
hr.  per  ton  in  a  7-ton  furnace.  Same  material  Is  refined 
to  high  quality  steel  showing  only  traces  of  P  and  S ; 
Mn,  0.2  per  cent. ;  C,  0.5  per  cent,  with  250  kw.  hr.  per 
ton. 

Hot  Metal  from  Open  Hearth  Furnace:  Material 
from  open  hearth  furnace,  already  dephosphorized  and 
desulphurized  and  containing  1,22  per  cent.  C ;  Mn,  0.3S 
per  cent. ;  Si,  0.21  per  cent,  to  high  quality  steel  with 
200  to  250  kw-hr.  per  ton. 

1.  Cost  with  a  1.5-ton  furnace  melting  scrap  and  re- 
fining to  pour  best  steel  for  steel  castings.     Furnace  of 
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the  three-phase,   tilting  type.     50  cycles,  210   kw.   and 
power  factor  0.80. 

Interest  Charges :  Cost  with  all  accessories  about 
$9000.  With  10  per  cent  for  interest  charges  gives  $900 
annually.  Using  290  working  days  in  a  year  and  six 
charges,  3  to  3.5  hours  each,  daily  and  1500  lb.  to  a 
charge  gives  4.2  tons  daily  and  1220  tons  yearly.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  21  hours  working.  Cost  per  ton  for 
interest,  $0.74. 

Labor :  Two  men  can  attend  to  this  furnace  with  ease, 
as  the  electrical  part  requires  no  special  attention.  The 
melter  adjusts  the  temperature  and  watches  the  metal- 
lurgical process.  The  helper  sees  to  the  fan  and  charging. 
&e.  Allowing  two  shifts  and  $5.50  per  shift  or  $11  daily 
gives  a  labor  cost  of  $2.62  per  ton  of  steel. 

Lining :  Kelining  may  be  done  every  8  or  14  days. 
It  takes  three  tons  of  magnesite  and  0.36  ton  of  tar  to 
completely  reline  the  furnace.  The  relining  is  done  with 
half  new  material  and  half  old.  For  getting  out  the  old 
lining,  mixing  material  and  putting  in  the  new,  four  men 
are  allowed  16  hours.  Cost  of  lining  per  ton  of  steel, 
ou  an  average,  $1.50. 

If  lined  with  dolomite,  which  is  cheaper,  and  every 
14  days,  then  lining  cost,  allowing  one-third  material 
recovered,  is  $1  per  ton  of  steel. 

,  Keeping  Warm :  When  the  furnace  is  not  used  for 
several  hours  during  the  night  it  must  be  kept  warm, 
for  which  about  a  third  of  the  working  amount  of  energy 
i^  necessary.  In  this  way  if  normal  energy  is  200  kw. 
then  about  200  kw-hr.  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  fur- 
nace warm  over  the  three-hour  period  of  rest.  For  six 
working  days  this  is  necessary  five  times  and  1000  kw- 
hr.  must  be  charged  up  to  heating.  Cost  of  keeping  fur- 
nace warm  at  $20  per  kw-yr.  is  $0.09  per  ton  of  steel. 

Cooling  of  Transformer :  The  blower  takes  a  2.5-hp. 
motor  or  l.S  kw.  and  for  24  hours=43  kw-hr.  Cost  of 
■cooling  transformer  per  ton  of  steel,  $0.02. 

Energy  Consumption :  From  cold  materials  about  850 
to  900  kw-hr.  are  necessary,  in  this  size  furnace.  Taldng 
larger  figure  the  cost  of  energy  per  ton  is  $2.06. 

Royalty :  In  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  a 
plant  of  50  tons  daily  the  royalty  would  be  about  50 
<:ents  per  ton. 

Summary  of  Coat. 

Interest  charges $0.74 

Labor    2.62 

Lining     1.50 

Keeping  furnace  warm  and  cooling 0.11 

Koyalty    (approx.) 0.50 

Energy  for  melting  and  refining 2.06 

Total $7.53 

The  figure  $7.53  is  the  working  cost  which  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  materials  in  order  to  find  the 
■cost  of  crucible  quality  steel  from  scrap.  The  above 
figure  would  be  more  reasonable  with  larger  furnaces. 

2.  Cost  with  a  2-ton,  300-kw..  three-phase  tilting  fur- 
nace.— Molten  converter  steel  to  quality  steel  for  cast- 
ings. 

Cost  with  all  accessories  about  $12,500.  With  10  per 
wnt.  for  interest  charges  gives  $1250  per  annum.  Al- 
lowing 250  working  days  in  the  year  and  16  tons  per  dav 
gives  4000  tons  per  annum,  or  $0.31  per  ton  of  steel. 

Interest  cliarges  per  ton  of  steel SO. .31 

Tower  for  tipating  up,  per  ton  of  steel 0.02 

Power  for  refining,  allowing  upper  figure  of  300  Icw.-hr.  at 

$20  per  kw-yr 0.6S 

Air  cooling  of  furnace  core 0.01 

Cost  of  lining  every  10  days  (German  figure)    0.35 

I   Wages,  allowing  $16  per  day 1.00 

Royalty  on  basis  of  50  tons  daily 0.50 

Total  cost  per  ton  of  steel $2.87 

This  figure  would  give  •  good  idea  of  the  cost  of  con- 
verting molten  pig  iron  into  steel,  exclusive  of  the  ferro- 
alloys. 

3.  Cost  with  a  5-ton.  550-kw.,  three-phase  tilting  fur- 
nace.— Molten  converter  steel  to  crucible  quality  steel. 

Cost  with  all  accessories  about  $22,000.  With  10  per 
■cent,  for  interest  charges  gives  $2200  per  annum.  Reck- 
oning 250  working  days  in  the  year,  each  one  with  eight 
heats  of  5  tons,  the  yearly  production  would  be  10,000 
tons,  or  $0.22  per  ton  for  interest  charges. 


Interest  charges »v,.^* 

Power;  Including  heating  up.     For  a   monthly   average  or 
230  to  280  kw.-hr.  per  ton  and  taking  the  higher  figure. .   0.64 

Cost  of  lining  (German  figure) : 0.30 

0.50 

0.01 

0.50 


Wages,  allowhig  $20  per  day. 

Air  cooling  of  core 

Royalty  (approx.),  basis  of  50  tons  dally. 


Total. 


.$2.17 


4.  Cost  with  a  7-ton,  750-kw.,  three-phase  25-cycle, 
0.6-power  factor  tilting  type  furnace.— Converting  molten 
converter  steel  into  high  grade  rails. 

Cost  with  all  accessories  $27,000.  Interest  charges  at 
10  per  cent,  gives  $2700  per  annum.  Allowing  100  tons 
daily  (the  makers  claim  a  production  of  140  tons)  and 
250  working  days  in  the  year  gives  a  yearly  production 
of  25,000  tons  of  rail  steel  and  interest  charges  per  ton  of 
steel  equals  $0.11. 

Interest  charges ^nn] 

Power  for  heating  up "'"■ 

Power   for    refining.      Makers   claim    100   kw.-hr.   per   ton. 

.\llowing  1 50  kw.-hr.  per  ton ^-3* 

Power   for    cooling •  —  ' j 

Coist  of  lining.     Pneumatically  tamped.     Two  foremen  and 

six  laborers,  or  $21  daily.     Per  ton 0.02 

Cost  of  lining  material   (German  figure) "-OO 

Wages.     Two  head  meltcrs  at  $3  and  10  helpers  at  $2.50. 

$31  per  ton • 0.31 

Royalty  on  rail  steol,  one  furnace  In  U.  S "■'"' 

Total ; • Jl-21 

This  is  the  conversion  cost,  which  added  to  the  value 

of  the  pig  and  ferroalloys,  &c.,  gives  the  cost  of  steel 

for   rails.     The   Prussian   railroads   paid   $10   extra   per 

ton  for  rails  made  in  this  furnace  and  were  well  pleased 

with  the  product. 

5.  Cost  with  a  7-ton.  750-kw..  three-phase,  25-cycle, 
0.6-power  factor,  tilting  type  furnace.— Molten  converter 
steel  to  highest  quality  steel. 

This  furnace  will  produce  about  half  the  steel  of  this 
quality  as  when  working  on  rail  steel,  or  50  tons  daily. 
The  cost  per  ton  under  these  conditions  is  about  $2  per 
ton.  including  royalty. 

Sl'M-VARY   OF   COSTS   OF  PBODUCTION   F.XCLUSIVE  OP  MATEniALS. 

1.5  ton  furnace  melting  scrap  and  refining  to  pour  high 
grade  steel  for  castings.     Per  ton $7.53 

2-ton  furnace  refining  molten  converter  steel  to  high  grade 
steel.     Per  ton 2.87 

5-ton  furnace  refining  molten  converter  steel  to  high  grade 


steel.     Per  ton. 


7-ton  furnace  refining  molten  converter  steel  to  high  grade 
steel.     Per  ton 

7  ton  furnace  refining  molten  converter  steel  to  high  grade 
rails.      Per  ton 


2.17 


2.00 


1.21 


A.  M.  Byers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  have  about  com- 
pleted large  extensions  and  additions  to  their  pipe  mill 
in  that  city,  which  is  now  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  pure  wrought  Iron  pipe  by  the  most  improved  methods. 
The  new  plant  covers  nearly  two  city  blocks,  and  will 
treble  the  former  capacity.  The  new  buildings  are  of  con- 
crete, brick  and  steel  construction,  and  are  largely 
equiiiped  with  electrical  machinery.  Welding  furnaces 
have  been  installed;  also  several  Morgan  electric  cranes 
for  carrying  material  to  cars  or  to  the  new  warehouse. 


The  Allegheny  Steel  Company,  Brackenrldge,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  open  hearth  tank  plates.  Reliance  boiler 
tubes,  sheets,  steel  castings.  &c.,  is  building  an  addition 
to  its  sheet  mill  building,  consisting  of  a  steel  structure, 
SO  X  120  ft.  The  plate  mill  building  is  also  being  In- 
creased by  an  addition  100  ft.  in  length.  Some  new 
cranes  will  be  needed  to  serve  these  extensions. 


The  business  of  the  Osgood  Dredging  Company,  Al- 
bany. N.  T.,  including  patents  and  patterns,  has  been 
ptirchased  by  the  Marion  Shovel  &  Dredge  Company,  Mar- 
ion. Ohio.  The  headquarters  of  the  merged  company  will 
be  at  Marlon. 


Press  reports  that  the  machine  shops  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road arc  to  be  removed  from  Kent.  Ohio,  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  are  oflScially  denied. 
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W.  A.  Hitchcock,  L'nionville,  Conn.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  till  the  vacancy  caused  l;y  the  death  of  Andrew  S.  Up- 
son. Mr.  Hitchcock  has  been  connected  with  the  com- 
pany for  3r>  yearj;.  and  has  been  secretary  as  well  as  the 
manager  of  the  company's  plant  in  Uuionville  for  about 
15  years.  He  was  succeeded  as  secretary  by  P.  H.  Rose 
of  Cleveland,  who  has  been  assistant  treasurer.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  will  move  to  Cleveland. 

Alexander  Crawford  has  been  appointed  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Companv,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

S.  M.  Rodgers,  metallurgist  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Cleve- 
land Kngineering  Society,  April  11,  on  "  The  Practice  of 
Making  Steel." 

H.  G.  Wilson,  formerly  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Shafting  Company  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Detroit  office,  with 
general  supervision  also  of  the  Cleveland  territory,  suc- 
c-eeding  in  this  capacity  L.  B.  Parker,  who  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  the  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rodman  Gilder,  secretary  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
Companj-.  manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery.  Ampere. 
N.  J.,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the  broker- 
age house  of  Dick  Bros.  &  Co..  30  Broad  street.  New  York. 

F.  H.  Crawford,  formerly  office  manager  of  the  New 
Castle  Stamping  Company.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  now  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Keystone  Enameling  Company, 
ShaipsviHe,  Pa.,  manufacturing  kitchen  enameled  ware. 

Hamilton  G.  Stalnaker  of  the  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Com- 
pany, iron  and  steel  scrap.  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  gone  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

George  E.  Miller  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  sales  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Comi)any.  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Ilhiiuiuatiug  Company.  The  management  of  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  former  company  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  from  the  Pittsb\irgh  office. 

Charles  E.  Adams,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Hard- 
ware Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  H.  Teuchter.  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Bickford 
Tool  Company.  Oakley.  Ohio,  sailed  from  New  York.  April 
17.  for  a  several  months'  business  and  pleasure  trip 
through  Europe. 

President  A.  C.  Dinkey  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pajiy.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  denies  the  report  which  has  been 
extensively  circulated  that  he  intends  to  resign  from  that 
position. 

Robert  A.  Murray.  Farmers'  Bank  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  appointed  agent  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict for  the  Atlas  Engine  Works  and  the  Chandler-Tay- 
lor Company,  both  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.  He  will  handle 
their  medium  speed  engines. 

William  E.  Sandfonl  has  resigned  as  superintendent 
of  the  pipe  mill  of  the  Mark  Mfg.  Company.  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Page-Hersey 
Iron.  Tube  &  Lead  Company.  Welland,  Ont..  Canada. 

The  New  Departure  Mfg.  Company.  Bristol,  Conn., 
maker  of  New  Departure  ball  bearings,  is  enlarging  its 
already  extensive  corps  of  engineers.  Victor  E.  Page, 
Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  for  some  years  past  managing  editor 
of  the  Aiitomohile  Joiiniul.  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
force. 

H.  J.  Koontz,  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
for  the  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear  Company.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


coal  land  near  Rice's  Landing  on  the  Monougaheia  Kiver 
call  for  the  sinking  of  two  large  concrete  lined  hoisting 
shafts  and  one  air  shaft.  Steel  shaft  houses  and  tipples 
extending  over  a  proposed  four-track  coal  siding  and 
down  to  the  river  will  be  built.  The  company  will  also 
liuild  l.">0  steel  coal  barges  and  four  steel  towlioats.  The 
Monongahela  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
soon  be  extended  to  the  new  mines.  J.  C.  Ne*  is  general 
manager  of  the  coal  company. 


Obituary 

William  Searles  Gobton,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Welding  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  instantly  killed  April  17,  by  being  struck  by  a  fast 
train  while  driving  across  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  in  an 
automobile  near  the  plant  of  his  company.  He  was  bom 
in  Waterford,  Conn.,  February  12,  ISoO.  He  receive<l  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  learned 
the  machinist  trade.  He  served  for  four  years  in  the 
marine  department  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
and  later  was  assistant  engineer  on  cable  railroad  con- 
stmction  in  Eastern  cities.  For  some  time  he  was  a 
traveling  man  for  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Com- 
pany, Lynn.  Mass.  In  1S97  he  became  connected  with 
the  Standard  Tool  Company.  Cleveland.. and  in  1899  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  Standard  Welding  Company. 
This  compan.v  at  first  confined  its  products  largely  to 
steel  tubing  and  I'Kxtrically  welded  parts  for  bicycles, 
but  it  soon  brHuched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile rims.  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gorton, 
and  aided  by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry,  the 
company's  business  grew  fast,  and  a  large  plant  built  in 
190S  has  siruce  been  doubled  in  capacity,  the  present  plant 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  Cleveland.  He  leaves  a  widow. 
three  daughters  and  one  son.  His  brother,  P.  C.  Gorton, 
is  also  connected  with  the  Standard  Welding  Company. 

LUDWIQ  Wolff,  president  of  the  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  manufacture*  of  phmibers'  supplies,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  April  14.  after  a  long  illness,  from 
a  complication  of  diseases  which  culminated  in  pneu- 
monia. He  was  born  in  Germany,  March  11. 18315.  coming 
to  this  country  in  lS."i4  with  his  ruirents  and  eight  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  After  numerous  disheartening  experi- 
ences, he  applied  to  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road. Chicago,  for  employment  and  showed  the  officials 
bow  to  make  bent  steam  pipes  for  locomotives.  He  was 
then  given  a  contract  and  established  a  small  shop,  bor- 
rowing the  necessary  material.  His  business  grew,  and 
he  began  to  make  cooking  utensils,  then  copper  range 
boilers  and  later  plumbers'  supplies.  In  1866  he  [lur- 
chased  the  interest  of  his  partner,  Terrence  Maguire.  and 
later  organized  the  L.  Wolff  Mfg.  Company,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the  country 
in  its  line.  He  was  married  three  times,  his  third  wife 
dying  in  1907.     He  leaves  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

John  P.  Hughes,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Foun- 
dry Foremen's  Association  and  superintendent  of  the 
foundry  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  died  April  7  at 
St.  Jcseph's  Hospital,  where  he  had  undergone  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis. 

George  H.  Bishop,  of  the  George  H.  Bishop  Saw 
Works.  Lawrenceburg.  Ind..  died  at  French  Lick  Springs. 
Ind..  April  12.  aged  55  years. 


The  Washington  Tin  Plate  Company.  Washington. 
Pa.,  has  under  consideration  the  addition  of  six  sheet 
and  pair  furnaces,  two  annealing  furnaces  and  a  15-ton 
electric  traveling  crane,  with  a  56-ft.  span  and  20-ft.  lift. 
The  plans  for  these  addition"  are  being  prepared  by  S. 
Discher  &  Sons,  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
who  are  also  taking  estimates  on  the  work. 


The  Crucible  Coal  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cru- 
cible Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  will  probably  be  min- 
ing coal  at  the  rate  of  60.000  tons  a  month  before  Janu- 
ary 1.     The  plans  for  the  development  of  the  company's 


The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  re- 
ceiving estimates  for  the  building  of  eight  more  sheet 
mills  and  two  jobbing  mills,  but  a  definite  decision  re- 
garding these  additions  has  not  been  made.  This  com- 
pany now  has  eight  sheet  mills,  but  has  a  surplus  supply 
of  sheet  bars  which  it  sells  in  the  open  market. 
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Its  Natural  Increase  in  Modem  Manufacturing 
Processes 


BY  JAMES  B.  STAN  WOOD.  T 


lu  all  luauHfa'jturing  processes  in  the  determiuatiou 
of  the  cost  of  the  tiulshed  article,  it  is  usual  to  divide  it 
into  three  elements :  The  cost  of  the  material  used,  the 
cost  of  the  labor  that  can  be  charged  to  the  conversion 
of  this  material  into  the  finished  product,  and  the  amount 
of  the  burden  or  overhead  expense.  This  burden  includes 
the  cost  of  all  other  expenditures  of  labor  and  material 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  processes  of  production, 
which  are  general  in  their  character,  and  which  cannot 
be  charged  directly  to  any  portion  of  the  actual  labor  or 
material.  In  this  connection  the  cost  of  selling  the  prod- 
uct should  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  burden.  The  ratio,  then,  of  the  burden  to  the 
direct  labor  or  burden  labor  ratio  may  be  expressed  by  a 

B 

fraction         in  which  B  represents  the  total  cost  of  the 
L 

burden  of  a  department  or  factory  for  a  unit  period  of 

time,  and  L  the  total  direct  labor  cost  of  the  same,  for 

the  same  factory  or  department,  for  the  same  unit  of 

time. 

Examples  of  Change  in  Burden   Labor  Ratio 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  improvement  in  machinery 
and  processes,  or,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  because  of  the 
increase  in  "  labor  saving  devices,"  it  can  be  stated  as  a 
law  that  the  ratio  of  burden  to  labor  naturally  tends  to 
increase  from  year  to  year  or  period  to  period  as  indus- 
try progresses.  This  can  be  shown  by  an  illustration : 
Let  the  material,  labor  and  liurden  In  a  given  process  be 
equally  divided  so  that  each  has  a  unit  value  of  2,  then 
the  total  cost  is  2  plus  2  plus  2  equals  6.     The  burden 

2 
labor  ratio  being—"-  equals  1.     If,  now.  by  an  improved 

machine  or  by  an  improved  process  the  labor  is  cut  in 

i      half,  then  the  total  cost  becomes  2  plus  1  plus  2  equals  5, 

i  2 

and  the  burden  labor  ratio  will  be -^  equals  2.    This  Is  on 

the  assumption  that  no  other  change  has  been  made  than 
that  of  cutting  the  lafcor  in  two.  Let  us  consider  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  values,  in  which  the  material  is  assumed 
to  be  2,  labor  12  and  burden  6.  The  total  cost  then  be- 
comes 2  plus  12  plus  6  equals  20,  and  the  burden  labor 

6 
ratio  is— j^  equals  %.    Suppose  that  an  improved  process 

or  machine  now  reduces  the  labor  from  12  to  3,  a  rather 

uncommon  experience ;  now  the  total  cpst  becomes  2  plus 

£* 

3  plus  0  equals  11,  and  the  burden  labor  ratio  is-^  equals 

o 

2.  The  saving  in  total  cost  is  45  per  cent.,  but  the  Iiurden 
labor  ratio  is  increased  fourfold. 

In  many  cases  in  practice,  the  saving  in  labor  as  out- 
I  lined  in  these  examples  is  brought  about  bv  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  new  device  or  machine  which  is  sold  gen- 
erally to  the  trade,  so  that  it  is  open  to  all  manufactur- 
ers to  secure  the  benefit  of  this  improvement;  but  it  also 
usually  happens  that  the  competition  among  manufactur- 
ers gives  most  of  this  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  after 
a  short  period  all  the  manufacturers  are  practically  on 
the  same  basis,  using  the  same  grade  of  materials,  the 
same  type  of  tools  and  employing  labor  at  about  the  same 
cost. 

If  this  law  of  the  natural  increase  of  burden  labor 
ratio  is  not  recognized,  it  follows  that  manufacturers 
who  base  their  cost  estimates  on  previously  ascertained 
burden  labor   ratios  find  thenjselves  in   the  position  of 


•  Presented  before  the  Congress  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass., 
April  11,  1911,  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tochnolog.v. 

t  Vlce-presidont  and  engineer,  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


selling  their  goods  at  a  low  margin  of  profit,  or  no  prof- 
it, or  even  at  a  loss. 

Actual  Burden  Increase 

The  examples  here  given  assume  that  the  total  burden 
itself  does  not  in  any  way  increase  or  decrease  abso- 
lutely; on  the  other  hand  in  many  instances  where  im- 
proved machines  or  appliances  are  employed  the  total 
burden  itself  actually  does  increase.  More  elaborate 
machinery  calls  for  greater  care  for  upkeep  and  for  a 
greater  depreciation.  It  frequently  follows  that  although 
the  net  cost  of  the  product  is  greatly  reduced  by  a  saving 
in  labor,  yet  this  entire  saving  in  labor  is  not  realized 
on  account  of  an  actual  increase  in  burden. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  recently  stated  to  the 
writer  that  the  use  of  "  high  speed "'  steel  greatly  in- 
creased his  burden  labor  ratio  over  the  use  of  the  older 
steels.  This  of  course  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  labor 
cost  which  the  "  high  speed  "  steel  effected,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  increased  cost  of  this  steel  and  the  increased  cost 
in  the  upkeep  and  the  depreciation  of  machines  required 
to  use  it  also  increase  the  actual  burden ;  the  net  manu- 
facturing cost,  however,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
use  of  these  improved  cutting  metals. 

The  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  of  an  article,  as  shown 
above,  cheapens  it  to  the  manufacturer  and  ultimately, 
with  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers,  cheapens 
it  to  the  consumer. 

The  Problem  of  Increased  Product 

The  usual  advantage  claimed  for  labor  saving  ma- 
chines to  the  manufacturer  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  his  plant.  If.  as  in  the  last  rather 
extreme  example,  the  labor  cost  is  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  what  it  originally  was,  it  means  that  one  man  or  one 
machine  will  produce  four  times  more  than  before  the 
improvement  was  adopted.  The  result  of  this  is  a  large 
increase  in  plant  capacity  with  the  attending  necessity 
of  finding  a  correspondingly  large  market  for  the  output. 
When  the  reduced  cost  of  production  gives  one  manu- 
facturer an  advantage  over  another,  he  secures  his 
market  by  taking  the  trade  from  the  other  who  may  be 
less  favorably  equipped.  When  on  the  other  hand  all 
manufacturers  in  the  same  line  install  the  same  machin- 
ery at  about  the  same  time  and  by  competition  the  price 
is  reduced,  then  the  only  increase  in  market  can  come 
about  by  reason  of  the  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer.  In 
some  cases  a  greater  demand  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  the  goods  tremendously  increases  the  volume  of 
business;  in  others,  where  a  decrease  in  cost  does  not 
easily  produce  an  increase  in  demand,  the  burden  is  in- 
creased in  the  effort  to  make  a  market. 

Man  who  in  the  beginning  had  but  few  implements, 
and  these  of  the  crudest  form,  has  in  the  process  of  his 
marvelous  development  made  his  tools  more  and  more 
efficient  and  elaborate,  and  tliereliy  has  greatly  iucrfeased 
the  burden  labor  ratio. 

High  Economy  and  High  Burden  Labor  Ratio 

A  striking  example  of  this  extensive  and  elaborate 
ui-e  of  tools  is  found  in  the  appliances  used  in  the  numer- 
ous processes  of  the  entire  plant  which  the  United  States 
^>teel  Corporation  has  in  operation  for  digging  the  iron 
ore  from  the  ground  in  Minnesota,  conveying  it  to  Gary. 
IiKi..  and  making  it  into  such  products  as  rails  and 
structural  steel.  In  this  continued  process  from  mother 
earth  to  the  finished  product  very  little  direct  labor  is  put 
on  the  material  in  the  entire  course  of  its  conversio)i. 
Kverything  is  done  by  a  machine- — the'  digging  of  the  ore. 
its  transportation  by  steam  through  the  lakes,  the  un- 
loading and  the  feeding  of  the  ore  to  the  furnace,  the  con- 
wrsion  of  the  melted  metal  into  steel,  the  formation  of  a 
billet,  and  the  rolling  of  the  billet  into  finished  prod- 
uct. In  this  case  the  actual  labor  falls  on  those  who 
attend  the  machines.  This  includes,  of  course,  the  sailors 
and  crews  on  the  lakes,  operators  on  the  railroad  in 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  men  at  the  mines,  and  in  the 
steel  plant  at  Gary.  This  extensive  operation  possesses 
a  tremendous  burden  in  relation  to  the  direct  labor  ex- 
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Iieucltxi.  and  yet,  as  is  well  known,  the  entire  process  is 
one  embodying  the  highest  economy   of  production. 

In  conclusion  it  may  properly  be  suggested  that  a 
scientific  study  of  the  cost  of  burden  is  an  undertaking 
that  promises  the  attainment  of  new  economies ;  for  great 
reductions  are  possible  in  the  cost  of  administration,  of 
operation,  of  buying  and  selling,  and  in  the  maintenance 
and  depreciation  of  plant.  Thus,  in  striving  for  more 
efficient  production,  burden  saving  methods  are  fully  as 
valuable  as  labor  saving  devices. 


Metal  Rolling  in  the  United  States 

Comments  of  a  British  Visitor 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham,  England, 
section  of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  G.  A.  Boeddlcker  read 
a  paper  giving  observations  on  practice  in  American 
metal  rolling  and  drawing  plants.  The  works  he  had 
seen  he  found  quite  up  to  date,  with  electric  power  gen- 
erally in  use  except  for  rolls.  The  engines  are  all  slow 
running. 

Rolls  are  generally  driven  from  a  jack  shaft,  a  con- 
venient arrangement  whereby  any  number  of  rolls  can 
be  put  side  by  side  without  being  coupled  together.  That 
enables  the  speed  of  the  different  rolls  to  be  varied  as 
required,  while  a  breakdown  of  one  or  another  does  not 
interfere  with  a  whole  train.  Where  that  arrangement 
is  adopted  the  engines  run  from  75  to  100  revolutions. 

Great  care  is  taken  everywhere  in  using  only  pure 
metals  for  the  alloys  made.  Lake  copper  is  generally 
used.  The  spelter  is  of  exceptional  purity,  containing 
0.4  to  0.1  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  even  if  the  alloy  produced 
should  contain  lead,  only  pure  spelter  is  used  and  pure 
lead  added  to  the  alloy.  The  casting  is  done  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  is  probably  not  quite  so  well  done  as  in  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  beiag  no  casters' 
lads  employed,  laborers  without  experience  are  some- 
times put  to  the  casting  of  German  silver  and  brass. 
The  furnaces  are  mostly  of  the  round  type ;  the  fuel  an- 
thracite, and  generally  ICO-lb  pots  are  used,  the  metal 
being  cast  into  ingots  of  75  to  100  lb.  For  narrow  metal 
the  ingots  are  6  in.,  while  for  sheet  metal  they  are  12 
in.  wide.  In  pouring,  a  small  funnel  is  put  on  the  top  of 
the  mold,  which  is  lined  with  fireclay  and  has  four  holes 
in  the  bottom  to  split  the  metal.  All  slag  and  charcoal 
remain  in  the  funnel  and  cannot  get  down  into  the  mold. 
A  similar  plan  is  used  in  easting  rods.  These  are  some- 
times cast  into  split  molds  and  sometimes  into  solid 
molds.  Where  the  latter  are  used  they  are  open  at  the 
bottom  and  fitted  with  a  plunger  about  6  in.  long.  When 
the  rod  is  poured  and  has  set,  but  while  still  red  hot,  the 
plunger  is  pushed  up  4  or  5  In. ;  that  pushes  up  the  rod, 
and  there  it  is  left  until  quite  cold,  when  it  can  be 
readily  lifted  out  of  the  mold.  Americans  go  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  cleaning  the  surface  of  the  ingots 
before  rolling.  Sometimes  these  are  scraped  all  over  on 
a  "  scalping "  machine,  and  sometimes  planed,  in  which 
case  a  shaving  %  in.  thick,  is  generally  taken  from  each 
side  of  an  ingot  1%  in.  thick,  which  means  about  14  per 
cent,  of  scrap  from  one  operation  alone.  He  felt  thank- 
ful that  the  scalping  process  is  avoided  in  British  prac- 
tice. 

Rolling  and  Wire  Mills 

The  rolling  mills  are  generally  speeded  up.  At 
Waterbury  they  "  break  down  "  at  10,  "  got  down  "  at  22 
and  finish  at  45  revolutions,  while  at  the  Riverside 
Mills  they  break  down  at  20  and  finish  at  50  revolutions. 
As  a  result  of  that  speeding  up  a  pair  of  rolls  probably 
goes  through  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  is  the 
case  in  England.  The  rolls  are  fitted  with  automatic 
coiling  arrangements  for  coiling  the  strip  as  rolled.  That 
Is  rendered  necessary  by  the  length  of  the  strips,  which 
would  otherwise  be  too  long  for  the  annealing  furnace. 
The  annealing  is  done  in  oil-fired  open  furnaces,  some- 
times at  the  same  temperature  as  in  British  practice  and 
sometimes  at  much  higher  temperatures.  The  metal  is 
conveyed  from  the  rolls  to  the  muffle  on  a  tray  and 
lifted  bodily  into  the  furnace  by  a  simple  pulley  arrange- 


ment, the  operation  taking  only  a  few  minutes.  A  charge 
of  20  to  30  cwt.  is  left  in  the  furnace  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Narrow  strips  are  not  put  in  fiat,  but 
placed  on  edge  sideways  between  pegs  riveted  on  the  tray 
so  that  no  two  strips  touch  each  other.  When  the  metal 
is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  it  is  instantly  quenched 
by  a  jet  of  water.  The  annealing  furnaces  measure 
about  6  ft.  by  15  ft. 

The  gang  slitters  and  shearing  machines  are  fitted  with 
automatic  .scrap-cutting  devices.  There  are  pickling, 
brushing  and  drying  machines  and  overhauling  machines 
for  thin  strips,  where  the  metal  passes  over  several 
rollers  and  where  one  man  inspects  one  side  and  another 
man  the  other. 

In  the  large  Waterbury  wire  mills  the  wire  is  trans- 
ported from  the  blocks  to  the  annealing  furnace  and  from 
them  to  the  pickling  shop  and  back  again  to  the  blocks 
by  means  of  overhead  electric  trolleys.  Apart  from  bull 
blocks,  continuous  machines  of  the  Waterbury  type  are 
general  throughout  America.  The  English  system  of 
rolling  bars,  slitting  them,  and  drawing  the  slittings  is 
practically  abolished  and  rod  rolling  is  introduced  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  economy,  as  in  order  to  get 
rods  of  56  to  60  lb.  For  pin  wire,  or  any  other  wire 
down  to  18  or  20  gauge  which  is  not  required  in  heavy 
coils,  the  English  system  is  probably  quite  as  economical 
as  rod  rolling.  All  the  plant  is  electrically  driven,  and 
in  one  case  the  motors  are  placed  beneath  the  floor  and 
connected  to  the  mills  above  by  short  belts.  The  an- 
nealing furnaces  for  rods  are  open  cylindrical  furnaces 
which  can  be  conveniently  charged  from  the  electric 
trolley  overhead. 

Discussion 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper,  as  reported  by  the 
Jroniiioiii/ci;  one  member  agreed  with  the  speaker  as  to 
the  inferiority  of  American  castings.  This  results  either 
from  the  use  of  bad  or  rough  iron  molds  or  insuQicient 
care  in  scraping  and  dressing  them.  The  thing  that  struck 
him  most  in  going  over  some  American  mills  was  the 
large  number  of  costly  subsidiary  machines  employed. 
They  are  so  numerous  and  so  important  that  the  rolling 
mills  themselves  are  almost  lost  among  them.  The  lists 
of  sizes  issued  by  American  manufacturers  to  their  cus- 
tomers are  of  a  more  definite  character  than  those  used 
in  Great  Britain  and  prevent  customers  substituting 
thinner  and  thinner  gauges  for  the  various  sizes.  Another 
member  said  he  had  seen  strip  taken  into  American  mills 
which  would  be  promptly  rejected  In  England.  As  a  rule 
It  is  put  on  the  overhauling  machine,  and  even  after  It  is 
scraped  the  spills  sometimes  remain ;  nevertheless  they 
are  able  to  produce  good  brass. 

Mr.  Bean  of  Alien  Everitt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  said  that  while 
British  manufacturers  at  times  make  something  verging 
on  a  profit,  American  mills  are  making  12%  per  cent,  and 
more  profit  every  year.  It  is  all  a  question  of  power  and 
speed ;  quick  and  powerful  machinery  Is  the  secret  of 
their  success.  The  high  wages  paid  to  operators  by 
American  manufacturers  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil, 
for  it  drove  them  to  adopt  powerful  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. He  had  been  struck  by  the  splendid  surface  on 
American  rolled  metal,  and  if  that  resulted  from  the  use 
of  the  scalping  machine  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  sueb 
machines   used   in   England. 

The  author  of  the  paper,  in  summing  up  made  the  re- 
mark British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  usually  make 
in  commenting  on  the  large  tonnages  from  American 
steel  works.  Many  of  the  improvements  he  had  referred 
to  are  only  advantageous,  he  said,  where  the  quantities  of 
material  to  be  dealt  with  are  large.  They  would  prob- 
ably be  found  impracticable  in  Europe,  partly  because 
the  works  are  not  large  enough  and  partly  because  the 
orders  received  are  smaller  and  more  diverse.  Where 
the  Americans  deal  with  four  or  five  different  qualities 
of  German  silver,  European  manufacturers  have  to  deal 
with  about  20,  and  where  the  former  get  one  order  for 
five  tons  of  one  size  and  one  gauge,  manufacturers  In 
Great  Britain  get,  perhaps,  a  hundred  orders  for  a  hun- 
dred different  sizes.  It  is  therefore'  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume, because  British  manufacturers  have  not  more  gen- 
erally adopted  Western  ideas,  that  they  are  behind. 
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The  Congress  of  Technology  in  Boston 

The  Congress  of  Tecliuology,  which  met  in  Boston, 
Ajiril  10  and  11,  in  celebration  of  the  semicentennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  was  a  pronounced  success  on  the  two  main 
lines  laid  down  by  its  projectors. 

The  opening  session  of  the  congress  was  begun  with 
an  address  by  President  Maclaurin  of  the  Institute,  who 
spoke  on  "  Some  Factors  in  the  Institute's  Success,"  and 
attributed  that  success  primarily  to  the  method  of  in- 
struction, now  everywhere  accepted,  but  not  long  ago  a 
debated  and  somewhat  scorned  venture.  "  Apart  from 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  all  sound  learning."  said 
Dr.  Maclaurin,  "  William  Barton  Rogers,  the  founder  and 
first  pre-siident  of  the  Institute,  saw  clearly  that  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  science  and  the 
classics  in  the  field  of  education  missed  the  mark  by 
placing  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  He  understood 
that  when  one  gets  to  the  root  of  things  in  education,  the 
method  rather  than  the  subject  is  of  supreme  importance, 
and  his  insistence  on  the  value  of  method  in  teaching 
was  the  cardinal  doctrine  in  his  creed  and  the  one  that 
has  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  the  Institute." 

The  daylight  hours  of  the  second  day  were  given  over 
to  the  presentation  of  papers  on  various  aspects  of  ap- 
plied science.  These  papers  were  grouped  in  si.x  divi- 
sions, and  the  times  of  reading  were  so  arranged  that 
the  general  public,  a  large  number  of  whom  had  received 
personal  in\itatious,  were  enabled  to  hear  papers  in  sev- 
eral divisions  ou  topics  in  which  they  were  particularly 
interested.  The  result  of  these  sessions  amply  justified 
the  plan.  Every  session  was  vei-y  largely  attended,  and 
as  the  papers  dealt  not  with  educational  or  technical 
abstractions,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  strikii'.g  and  vital 
reports  from  the  actual  field  of  industrial  work,  the  large 
audiences  gained  a  better  conception  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible  of  the  fashion  in  which  applied 
science  has  remade  the  life  and  habits  of  the  world  with- 
in the  last  half  century. 

The   congress   has   set  clearly   before   the   public   the 
needs  and  the  possibilities  of  what  the  speakers  on  Tues- 
day  evening   called   the   "  New   Technology."     The    high 
standard  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  its  well  deserved  fame  as  one  of  the  very  foremost 
technical  schools  in   the  world  hardly  need  reiteration. 
But  the  very  success  of  the  Institute  has  brought  it  to  a 
point  where  insufficient  endowment  and  cramped  quar- 
ters threaten  seriously  to  interfere  with  its  future  use- 
fulness unless  the  obstacles  are  very  soon  removed.    The 
banquet  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  11, 
provided  a  significant  sign  of  keen  appreciation  of  this 
!   need  both  by  the  alumui  of  the  Institute  and  by  many 
j   other  outside  of  its  immediate  ranks.     The  enthusiasm 
of  the  thousand  alumui  and  guests  who  filled  the  floor 
I  of  the  hall  was  reflected  in  the  words  of  the  speakers, 
1  who  included  two  such  notable  figures  in   Institute  af- 
I  fairs  as  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  long  a  member  of 
1  the  Corporation  of  Technology,  and  President  Emeritus 
I  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
original    Institute   faculty.     The    temper    of    this   great 
!  meeting  was  significant   in   showing  a   sharp  conscious- 
ness of  a  new  era  created  by  applied  science;  of  the  im- 
portant part  that  has  already  been  taken  by  graduates  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute :  and  of  the  pressing  need, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  Mass- 
achusetts,   that    the    Institute    should    be    immediately 
equipped  with  the  additional  means  for  enabling  it  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  leader  in 
technical  education. 

The  practical  earnestness  of  the  alumni  in  doing 
their  full  share  toward  making  possible  the  "  Kew  Tech- 
nology "  was  shown  in  three  announcements  made  by 
President  Muclaurin  from  the  platform  after  the  ban- 
[Quet.  One  alumuus.  who  wished  his  name  withheld,  has 
offered  to  the  Institute  a  tract  of  1000  acres  of  land  in 
Maine,  well  suited  to  the  uses  of  a  summer  school  in 
civil  engineering.  Other  alumni  have  definitely  pledged 
themselves  to  give  a  very  large  part  of  the  price  neces- 
sary for  buying  a  new  site  for  the  Institute.     Edward  N. 


Eagar,  ijresideut  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, has  promised  as  a  gift  all  the  cement  needed  for 
erecting  the  new  buildings  in  reinforced  concrete.  Mean- 
while the  questiou  of  the  site  itself.  Dr.  Maclaurin  said, 
has  been  narrowed  to  a  choice  between  three  sites,  all  of 
which  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  present  build- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  this  question  of  a  new  site,  upon 
which  e\  erything  else  on  the  development  of  the  Institute 
depends,  will  very  soon  be  settled. 


Large  Condenser  Installations. — The  Wheeler  Con- 
denser &  Engineering  Company.  Carteret,  N.  J.,  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  the  contract  for  five  notable  surface 
condensing  equipments.  The  condensers  proper  will  all 
be  of  the  Wheeler  dry  tube  type,  described  in  The  Iron 
Age,  October  7.  liiOS.  These  equipments  will  differ,  how- 
ever, from  previous  condensers  in  the  special  design  nec- 
essary to  handle  the  enormous  amounts  of  steam,  at  the 
same  time  securing  high  vacuum  and  high  rate  of  heat 
transmission  through  the  surface.  Three  of  these  con- 
densing equipments  will  be  for  the  Waterside  No.  1  plant 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  and  will  consist  of 
circulating,  hot  well  and  vacuum  pumi)s.  together  with 
specially  designed  base  condensers  to  operate  in  connec- 
tion with  three  20,000-kw.  turbo-alternators.  These  con- 
densers will  have  a  rated  capacity  of  .303.000  lb.  of  steam 
per  hour,  and  will  be  the  largest  of  their  kind  iii  the 
world.  The  other  two  equipments  will  be  for  10,000-kw. 
turbines  and  with  pumps  and  other  auxiliaries  are  for 
the  new  power  station  of  the  Minneaiiolis  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

♦-•-• 

Among  recent  sales  of  the  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Com- 
pany, Hartford.  Conn.,  are  the  following:  Marconi  Wire- 
less Telegraph  Company.  New  York,  4-hp.  direct  con- 
nected generator ;  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  seven  pump- 
ing sets:  Crocker.  MeElwain  &  Co.,  Holyoke.  Mass.,  25- 
hp.  turbine,  direct  connected  to  a  pump:  Kirkman  & 
Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  70-hp.  condenser  eirculatiug  set; 
Birmingham  Gas  Works,  Birmingham,  N,  Y..  60-hp. 
blowing  unit;  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company.  Mt.  Hope, 
N.  J.,  30-hp.  circulating  set;  United  Electric  Light  Com- 
liany.  Springfield.  Mass.,  50-kw,  generator  set;  Fisher- 
man Cold  Storage  Company.  Provincetown,  Mass..  25-hp. 
pumping  set ;  Union  Railways  Supply  Company,  Atlantic 
Highlands.  N.  J.,  2o-hp.  forced  draft  set ;  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  3S0-hp.  tur- 
bines, to  drive  boiler  feed  pumps;  Consolidated  Coal 
Company,  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  200-hp.  pumijing  set ;  San- 
dusky Portland  Cement  Company,  Dixon,  HI.,  60-hp.  con- 
denser circulating  set. 


An  intere-sting  installation  of  electrical  machinery 
was  recently  completed  at  Boley.  Okla.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  are  colored  people,  the  town  having 
been  started  under  the  auspices  of  Wiley  University, 
Marshall,  Texas,  which  is  an  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  colored  people  controlled  by  the  Freedmen'a 
Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
apparatus  installed  was  supplied  by  the  Gregory  Electric 
Company,  Sixteenth  and  Lincoln  streets,  Chicago,  lU., 
and  the  plant  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  electric 
light  and  power  plant  in  the  United  States  installed, 
operated  and  owned  by  colored  men.  All  the  electrical 
engineering  work  was  done  by  colored  people. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Firth- 
Sterling  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  called  for 
June  12  to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  sell  the  projectile 
plant  belonging  to  this  company  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  the  Washington  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  which 
is  being  organized  to  operate  the  plant.  The  Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel  Company  will  receive  in  payment  capital  stock 
of  the  Washington  Company.  The  stockholders  will  also 
be  asked  to  vote  for  a  reduction  of  the  common  stock  to 
the  amount  of  7.500  shares,  and  the  issue  in  lieu  thereof 
of  7.500  shares  of  preferred  stock,  representing  $750,000 
of  capital  stock.  There  will  then  be  $750,000  common 
and  $750,000  preferred  stock. 
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Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation* 

A  Review  of  the  New  Jersey  Law  and  Its  Elective 
Feature — The  Question  of  Insurance 

BY    Wil.    B.    DICKSON. t 


In  clisctisslng  the  subject  of  "  Employers'  Liability 
and  Workmen's  Compensation "  I  will  not  attempt  to 
review  Xho  jiast  nor  to  indicate  the  steps  by  which  this 
important  snbject  has  been  brought  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  American  people.  The  evils  of  the  old  sy.stem 
are  mMnral'.y  recognized  and  admitted  by  intelligent  em- 
ployers. That  ]>ublic  opinion  has  been  thoroughly 
aroused  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  10  States  com- 
missions have  been  api)ointed  by  the  Governors  or  Leg- 
islatures to  study  these  questions  and  recommend  legis- 
lation. 

In  April,  1910,  Governor  Fort  of  New  Jersey,  acting 
cnder  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  and  recommend  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  employers'  liability.  This  commission,  of 
which  1  had  the  honor  to  be  president,  was  composed  of 
two  employers,  two  representatives  of  labor  and  two 
legislators,  one  each  from  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
In  January  of  this  year  the  commission  presented  its 
report,  accompanying  it  with  a  proposed  bill  on  employ- 
ers' liability  and  workmen's  compensation.  This  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  and  on  Monday 
of  this  week  passed  in  the  House  by  the  remarkable  vote 
of  54  to  0.  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Wilson  on  Tues- 
day. April  4. 

New  Jersey  has  thus  given  a  notable  lesson  in  non- 
partisan legislation.  The  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Republican  Governor  Fort.  The  commission's  bill 
was  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1 
and  then  by  a  Democratic  House  by  a  vote  of  54  to  0. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  was  signed  by  that  great  representa- 
tive of  true  Democratic  principles.  Governor  Wilson.  I 
am  by  tradition  a  Republican,  but  if  the  Democratic  party 
can  produce  and  will  sustain  leaders  such  as  Governor 
Wilson  in  New  Jersey  and  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  in  New 
York,  I  can  imagine  no  more  inspiring  career  for  the 
young  man,  ambitious  to  serve  his  country,  than  to  fall 
in  behind  and  keep  step  with  such  men. 

The  bill,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections,  may  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

Changes  in  Previous  Laws 

Section  I. — This  section  deals  entirely  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  present  law.  It  retains  the  proviso  that  the 
negligence  of  the  employer  must  be  shown  to  have  been 
the  natural  and  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  This 
proviso  was  retained,  not  because  the  commission  did 
not  believe  in  compulsory  compensation,  but  because  the 
weight  of  legal  opinion  received  in  reply  to  inquiries  was 
against  the  constitutionality  of  any  plan  whereby  an 
employer  would  be  compelled  to  compensate  an  injured 
workman  regardless  of  his  (the  employer's)  fault  or 
negligence.  The  wisdom  of  this  conclusion  has  since  been 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  New  York 
courts  declaring  the  New  York  act  in  this  respect  to  be 
unconstitutional,  even  in  the  hazardous  trades. 

The  New  Jersey  elective  scheme  differs  from  that  of 
New  York  in  an  essential  feature,  in  that  the  election 
must  be  made  at  the  time  of  hiring,  whereas  in  New 
York  it  is  made  after  the  accident.  As  a  result.  I  am 
Informed  that  the  New  York  law  has  been  practically  a 
dead  letter,  as  the  workmen  have  naturally  elected  to  sue 
under  common  law  rights.  In  New  Jersey,  if  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  hiring  refuses  to  accept  a  compensa- 
tion law  which  the  Legislature  has  declared  to  be  equit- 
able, the  employer  can  refuse  to  hire  him,  and  in  doing 
BO  will  no  doubt  be  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

Section  I.  however,  modifies  the  present  law  of  em- 
ployers' liability  by  entirely  abrogating  the  two  old  de- 


*  \adress  delivered  before  the  American   Academy  of  Pollt- 
and  Social  Science,  Phlladelpbia,  April  8,   1911. 
t  First  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 


fenses  usually  known  as  "  fellow  servant "  and  "  as- 
sumption of  risk."  It  also  modifies  the  law  of  "  con- 
tributory negligence"  by  providing  that  the  employer 
must  prove  that  the  negligence  of  the  employee  was 
"willful."  This  term  is  defined  in  the  bill  as:  (1)  De- 
liberate act  or  deliberate  failure  to  act,  or  (2)  such 
conduct  as  evidences  reckless  indifference  to  safety,  or 
(3)   intoxication. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  section  deals  entirely 
with  the  liability  of  the  employer  and,  standing  alone, 
strips  the  employer  of  those  defenses  which  in  the  past 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  in  defending  suits 
at  law. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  un.-iniiiious  in 
their  opinion  that,  regardless  of  any  other  legislation, 
the  above  modifications  in  the  present  law  should  be 
made,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  defense  of  "  fellow  servant."  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  employee  has  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  his  fellow  servants,  and  the  mere  fact  of  having  the 
same  employer  should  not  in  itself  release  the  employer 
from  a  liability  which  he  would  otherwise  incur. 

The  injustice  of  this  rule  may  be  illustrated  thus: 
An  accident  occurs,  due  to  the  act  of  an  employee,  which 
results  in  the  injury  of  a  fellow  employee  and  also  of  an 
outsider  in  no  way  connected  with  the  work.  The  out- 
sider may  and  often  does  secure  redress,  while  the  em- 
ployee is  barred  solely  on  account  of  his  being  a  fellow 
servant. 

2.  The  defense  of  "  assumption  of  risk."  While  the- 
oretically a  workman  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  choice 
in  the  selection  of  his  employment  and  to  have  carefully 
weighed  the  risks  naturally  inherent  therein  before 
going  to  work,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  choice  is  narrowed  down  to  the  acceptance 
of  such  risks  or  no  worlc.  In  this  connection  the  objec- 
tion has  been  made  by  some  employers  that  for  extra 
hazardous  work  extra  wages  are  paid.  An  instance  was 
cited  where  riveters  in  a  shop  were  paid  $3  per  day, 
while  men  doing  the  same  work  in  the  erection  of  high 
steel  buildings  were  paid  $6.  The  commission's  view  of 
this  objection  was  that  in  the  case  of  the  workman  on 
the  high  building  he  was  placing  his  life  and  limbs  in 
jeopardy  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  this  should  be  a 
sufficient  offset  to  the  extra  wage  without  asking  him 
to  throw  in  the  scale  also  the  future  welfare  of  those 
naturally   dependent  on  him. 

3.  The  defense  of  "  contributory  negligence."  The 
commission  recognized  the  fact  that  this  defense  is 
founded  on  principles  of  justice.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
however,  any  degree  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee was  suflicient  to  bar  his  action,  even  though  the 
employer  was  also  guilty  of  negligence.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent injustice  by  the  nonsuiting  of  an  injured  employee 
on  a  mere  technicality — /.  c,  where  his  negligence  is  rela- 
tively trivial — the  commission  incorporated  in  its  pro- 
posed bill  a  provision  that  the  employer  must  prove 
"  willful  negligence  "  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

In  suggesting  these  modifications  in  the  present  law 
the  commission  intended  primarily  to  abolish  these  obso- 
lete defenses  because  of  their  inherent  injustice.  Inci- 
dentally, however,  the  removal  of  these  defenses  leaves 
the  employer  in  a  less  tenable  position  in  ordinary  suits 
at  law,  and  he  will  therefore  naturally  be  more  willing 
to  assent  to  the  provisions  of  Section  II. 

Elective  Compensation  for  Workmen 

Section  II. — This  section  contains  an  elective  system 
of  workmen's  compensation,  and  is  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  automatic  and  universal  by  providing  that  every 
contract  of  hiring,  express  or  implied,  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  unless  either  party  has  notified  the  other  in 
writing  of  his  intention  to  continue  under  his  common 
and  statute  law  rights,  as  expressed  in  Section  I.  Then 
follows  the  schedule  of  compensation,  which  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

For  temporary  disability.  50  per  cent,  of  wages. 

For  disability  total  and  permanent,  50  per  cent,  of 
wages  for  400  weeks. 

For  disability  partial  and  permanent:    A  schedule  of 
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detiuite  injuries  lias  been  prepared  covering  as  nearly 
as  practicable  tlie  most  common  and  obvious  forms  of 
injury.  The  compensation  is  half  wages,  ranging  from 
five  weeks  for  tUe  loss  of  one  joint  of  a  toe  up  to  200 
weeks  for  au  arm. 

For  deatli,  the  compensation  Is  based  on  the  number 
and  relationship  of  actual  dependents,  but  is  distributed, 
in  case  of  no  will,  in  accordance  with  the  '.ntestate  law 
of  the  .State. 

The  maximum  in  all  cases,  including  death,  is  ?10  per 
week  for  300  weeks,  except  in  case  of  total  permanent 
disability,  when  payment  is  extended  to  400  weeks. 

This  bill  applies  to  all  employments,  including  do- 
mestic service,  the  only  exception  being  "  casual  employ- 
ments." 

Compensation  and  New  Legal  Status  Go  Together 

Section  III. — This  section  deals  principally  with  defi- 
nitions, but  aside  from  these  has  one  paragraph  to  which 
the  commission  attaches  great  importance — i.  e.,  a  pro- 
viso that  sections  I  and  II  are  declared  to  be  inseparable, 
and  if  any  essential  part  of  either  section  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  so  that  the  whole  of  such  section  must 
fall,  the  other  section  must  fall  with  it  and  not  stand 
alone. 

In  framing  this  clause  the  commission  had  in  mind  the 
situation  which  exists  to-day  in  Ohio,  where  a  law  has 
been  passed  which  simply  removes  the  employer's  present 
defenses.  Laboring  under  this  handicap,  the  Ohio  em- 
ployers are  now  striving  to  influence  pending  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  workmen's  compensation ;  but,  of 
course,  they  cannot  hope  to  wield  as  much  influence  as 
before  the  defenses  were  abrogated. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission,  while  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  two  defenses  of  "  fellow  servant " 
and  •■  assumption  of  risk  "  should  be  entirely  abrogated, 
and  that  of  "  contributory  negligence  "  materially  modi- 
fied, have  tried  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  prac- 
tical and  businesslike  manner,  by  incorporating  in  the 
same  bill  the  removal  of  these  defenses  and  the  schedule 
of  compensation.  Their  aim  has  been,  not  to  strip  the 
employer  of  his  defenses  without  giving  him  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  and  by  the  proviso  mentioned  these  two  ideas 
are  made  to  stand  or  fall  together. 

The  one  weak  ix)int  in  most  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  the  various  States,  including  New  Jersey,  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation, even  after  the  amount  has  been  agreed  upon, 
is  dependent  on  the  continued  solvency  of  the  employer. 
This  condition  will  probably  be  met.  partly  at  least,  by 
legislation  permitting  the  transfer  of  the  liability  to  the 
company  insuring  the  employer,  providing  that  such  com- 
pany is  ajiproved  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance. 

Recisons  for  Employers'  and  Employees'  Election 

The  commission  confidently  expects  that  the  elective 
section  of  the  act  will  be  generally  accepted  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees,  for  the  following  reasons : 

By  the  employer : 

1.  Because  his  liability  is  limited  and  he  is  thus  re- 
lieved of  the  danger  of  harassing  lawsuits  for  excessive 
damages. 

2.  By  reason  of  the  abrogation  of  two  defenses  and 
modification  of  another  the  position  of  the  employer  who 
refuses  to  accept  the  elective  law  will  be  less  tenable. 

3.  Because  he  can  In  a  large  measure  add  the  expense 
to  cost  of  manufacture  and  recover  it  in  his  selling  price. 

4.  Because  he  can  readily  insure  his  liability. 
By  the  employee : 

1.  The  practical  certainty  of  settlement  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule,  as  against  the  uncertainty  of  an  ai> 
peal  to  common  law  rights. 

2.  Promptness  in  settlement,  as  against  the  "  law's 
delay." 

3.  All  the  money  is  paid  to  the  injured  person,  as 
against  the  heavy  attorney's  fees  and  court  expenses  of 
the  suit  at  law. 

Protection  by  Insurance 

In  the  various  hearings  on  the  proposed  bill  the  one 
feature  which  has  impressed  me  most  has  been  the  evi- 


dent fear  on  the  part  of  the  small  manufacturer  or  em- 
ployer that  the  bill  will  impose  unusual  burdens  on  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  is  that  he  can  pro- 
tect himself  by  insurance.  That  the  cost  of  insurance 
under  existing  systems  is  excessive  I  believe  to  be  true, 
but  that  is  not  the  worst  feature.  Heretofore  the  aim  of 
the  employer  has  been  to  seek  by  insurance  to  minimize 
the  outlay,  and  the  welfare  of  the  injured  or  his  de- 
pendents has  not  been  a  factor  in  the  problem.  The 
present  system  simply  shifts  the  fight  against  the  in- 
jured employee  from  the  employer  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany, which  throws  the  whole  force  of  its  trained  legal 
organization  and  its  financial  resources  against  the  in- 
e.xperienced,  ignorant  or  otherwise  helpless  injured  em- 
ployee. In  fact,  the  whole  aim  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies has  been  to  use  every  legal  device  to  avoid  pay- 
ments to  victims  of  accidents.  That  they  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  attaining  this  object  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  New  York  Commission, 
which  shows  from  statistics  of  nine  companies  that  on  an 
average  only  36.34  per  cent,  of  that  which  employers  pay 
in  premiums  is  paid  in  settlements  of  claims  and  suits. 
This  is  clearly  a  great  economic  waste. 

MUTUAL  ACCIDENT    COMPANIES. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  organization  of  one  or  more 
mutual  accident  insurance  companies,  conducted  along 
Ihe  lines  that  have  been  so  conspicuously  successful  in 
the  factory  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  which  have 
been  operating  for  the  past  60  years  in  New  England. 
The  first  purpose  of  these  companies  has  been  to  prevent 
fires.  They  not  only  advise  their  members  just  what 
must  be  done  to  prevent  fires  by  methods  of  construction 
and  maintenance,  but  they  go  further  and  refuse  to  admit 
to  membership  any  factory  which  will  not  conform  to 
their  high  standards. 

The  result  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fire  in- 
surance from  ^2.50  per  $100  to  7.17  cents,  which  latter 
figure  is  the  average  yearly  cost  for  the  past  13  years. 
The  adoption  of  this  system  will  fully  protect  the  small 
employer,  and  will  at  the  same  time  attack  the  problem 
at  the  right  end  by  reducing  the  number  of  accidents, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  great  desideratum. 

I  venture  the  opinion,  with  all  due  respect  to  our 
friends  the  insurance  men,  that  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  repugnant  to  an  aroused  and  enlightened  social 
conscience  that  the  insurance  of  injured  workmen  should 
be  a  source  of  profit  fo  any  one. 

A  Pennsylvania  Bill  Follows  the  New  Jersey  Plzm 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  I  have 
here  a  draft  of  an  act  which,  within  the  past  week,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  by  men 
affiliated  with  the  labor  interests  of  your  State.  This 
act  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  New  Jersey  one.  the 
only  changes  being  minor  ones  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
local  conditions. 

The  New  Jersey  bill  is  probably  the  most  advanced 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  this  country.  Personally, 
however,  I  am  convinced,  from  my  study  of  the  subject, 
that  even  this  bill,  while  a  distinct  advance,  does  not 
provide  a  permanent  solution  of  the  problems  involved. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  must  come  through  a  system  of 
State  insurance,  which  shall  be  compulsory  both  on  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  Before  such  a  plan  can  be 
adopted  in  this  country  the  federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions must  be  amended. 


The  ilason  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Company,  recently  or- 
ganized, will  erect  a  plant  at  West  Middlesex,  Pa.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  water  heaters.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick  and  concrete,  and  the  company  expects  to  begin 
manufacturing  about  August  1.  Frank  Large,  Sharon, 
is  president ;  Joseph  Metz.  West  Middlesex,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  Pierce,  Sharon,  treasurer;  William  E.  El- 
liott, Sharon,  secretary. 


The  offices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Supply  Company  have 
been  removed  from  the  Frick  Annex  Building  to  the 
Jenkins  Arcade  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The    Problem    of   Increasing   the    Returns   of    Both    Employer   and    Employee   on   an 

Ethical  Basis — Fundamentals  of  Efficiency 


BY    DAVID    VAN    ALSTYNE.I 


However  impracticable  tlie  programme  of  socialism 
may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  drifting  toward  com- 
munity interest  and  government  control  and  ownership 
with  all  its  Inefficiency  and  awkwardness,  and  will  con- 
tinue to,  unless  the  employing  class,  which  Is  the  money- 
making  class,  can  be  made  to  realize  that  to  whatever 
extent  its  moneymaking  is  detrimental  to  the  community 
as  a  whole,  it  is  simply  encouraging  the  spread  of  social- 
istic tendencies.  Sooner  or  later  organized  labor  will 
find  politics  its  most  effective  weapon  and  its  tendency 
will  be  socialistic. 

Present  management  of  "  big  business "  is  probably 
not  much  more  etficient  or  freer  from  evils  than  govern- 
ment management,  but  the  possibilities  of  individual  con- 
trol are  far  greater  than  those  of  community  control  and 
must  be  realized  if  we  are  to  escape  the  latter. 

Among  the  potent  factors  for  progress  io  our  own  so- 
cial organization  perhaps  the  most  potent  are  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  the  managers  of  men.  Competition  for- 
bids employers  doing  more  for  their  employees  than  their 
competitors;  rather  inclines  them  to  do  less.  So  that  if 
reforms  are  to  be  accomplished  they  must  be  accompanied 
by  greater  profits.  The  chief  interest  the  employer  should 
have  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees  is  to  enable  them  to 
earn  more  than  his  competitors'  employees  are  able  to 
earn. 

All  other  interests  are  incidental  and  will  be  largely 
taken  care  of  by  the  employees  themselves  if  they  have 
the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  Therefore  the  social 
reformer  who  would  effect  his  reform  through  the  em- 
ployer is  confronted  with  the  task  of  increasing  the  em- 
ployees' wages  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  em- 
ployer's profits.  It  is  the  instinctive  desire  of  every 
employer  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  employees  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  his  profits.  His  philanthropy  and  good  will  do  not 
extend  much  beyond  this. 

A  small  concern  managed  by  a  man  of  ability  is  likely 
to  be  fairly  eflicient  because  most  of  the  details  can  be 
kept  under  his  personal  observation.  As  the  business 
grows  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  leave  it  more  or 
less  to  his  subordinates.  That  part  of  the  business  which 
he  is  most  interested  in  or  best  acquainted  with  will  con- 
tinue fairly  eflicient;  the  rest  dropping  to  an  etflclency 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  those  immediately  in 
charge.  When  it  reaches  the  magnitude  of  our  large 
railroads  and  industrials,  the  chief  executives  are  almost 
wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  details  of  the  business  and 
with  the  individuals  of  the  rank  and  file. 

System,  Not  Leadership,  the  Important  Thing 

In  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  the  business  In- 
creases, the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the  leader 
decreases  and  that  of  the  system  and  organization 
through  which  he  exercises  his  personality  increases.  It 
is  through  a  systematic  control  of  employees  of  the  rank 
and  file  that  he  reduces  waste  of  time  and  material, 
rather  than  through  his  personal  influence  over  his  Im- 
mediate subordinates.  The  measure  of  the  efliciency 
of  an  organization  is  the  extent  to  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  individuals  in  it  is  maintained  through  the  organ- 
ization and  not  through  the  personality  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Few  men  in  positions  of  great  executive  responsibility 
realize  how  little  influence  they  exert  on  the  business 
under  them.    It  is  not  a  serious  exaggeration  to  say  that 

•  Extracts  trom  a  paper  read  before  the  Congress  of  Tech- 
nology at  Boston,  .\pril  11.  1911,  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

t  Vice-president  AllisChalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  an  aver- 
age manager  and  one  who  is  known  as  an  exceptionally 
able  man  is  not  material ;  and  whether  the  result  is  good 
or  bad  is  largely  accidental  in  so  far  as  the  man  in 
charge  is  concerned,  and  chiefly  due  to  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  business. 

The  conventional  manager  depends  upon  cut  and  dried 
expedients  rather  than  scientific  standards  or  ideals.  His 
methods  are  based  more  on  superficial  observation  and 
haphazard  opinion  than  on  the  fundamental  laws  gov- 
erning his  business.  Failure  to  accomplish  the  results 
he  hopes  for  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  criticism  of  bis 
methods  but  rather  calls  forth  his  regret  at  the  passing 
of  the  good  old  times  when  men  were  less  independent 
and  indifferent  or  conditions  otherwise  more  favorable. 

Managers  of  the  New  Type  Scarce 

There  is  as  much  or  more  organizing  ability  now 
than  there  ever  was,  but  through  the  consolidation  of 
many  small  concerns  into  a  few  large  ones,  great  re- 
sponsibility is  being  put  upon  a  few  men  who  are  not 
trained  for  it.    The  jobs  have  grown  faster  than  the  men. 

Of  promotors  or  "  captains  of  industry,"  whose  far- 
sightedness indicates  where  development  is  needed  and 
where  money  can  be  made,  there  is  no  lack ;  but  managers 
who  will  patiently  standardize  each  detail  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  business  and  get  the  maximum  out  of  it,  are 
exceedingly  scarce. 

Under  detail-control  management  as  little  as  possible 
is  left  to  individual  judgment,  but  the  movements  of 
every  man,  every  piece  of  material  and  the  expenditure 
of  every  dollar  are  guided  according  to  a  prearranged 
schedule. 

If  the  objection  is  made  that  guiding  every  move  men 
make  makes  machines  of  them,  destroys  their  initiative, 
the  answer  is  that  there  is  not  much  initiative  to  destroy 
and  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  for  both  employer 
and  employee  when  men  are  worked  like  machines  and 
treated  like  men.  In  large  organizations  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  treated  like  machines  and  allowed  to  work 
as  their  own  individual  fancy  dictates. 

Not  the  least  asset  created  by  the  management  which 
has  accurate  record  of  the  individual,  is  the  impression 
made  upon  the  employee  that  the  highest  ofiicials  know 
of  him  personally,  that  he  is  less  subject  to  the  whims 
and  prejudices  of  his  immediate  superior  and  that  he  is 
recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  organization  which 
arouses  an  enthusiasm  that  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 
The  organization  created  by  this  control  of  details  is  of 
vastly  greater  Importance  than  the  facilities  or  equip- 
ment. The  good  organization  will  obtain  good  results 
with  poor  equipment,  but  the  poor  organization  will  ob- 
tain poor  results  no  matter  how  good  the  equipment  may 
be. 

Conventional  vs.  Detail  Management 

Under  conventional  management  the  foreman,  or  man 
immediately  in  charge,  has  a  fair  technical  knowledge 
but  usually  little  organizing  ability.  The  multitude  of 
details  under  his  jurisdiction  receive  his  attention  a  few 
at  a  time,  the  others  drifting  along  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  individuals  handling  them.  The  few  details  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  foreman  are  brought  up  to  a 
standard  proportionate  to  his  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
begin  to  drop  again  as  soon  as  he  returns  his  attention  to 
some  of  the  other  details.  The  result  is  to  confine  at- 
tention chlefiy  to  those  details  which  seem  of  most  Im- 
portance and  to  let  the  rest  drift  along  as  they  will. 
Hence,  average  output  per  dollar  expended  for  labor  and 
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material  is  small  and  must  continue  so  as  long  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

I"nder  detail  management  an  investigation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  each  operation  and  each  pound  or  foot  of  ma- 
terial is  made  and  a  standard  set  per  unit  of  output. 
These  investigations  are  made  and  the  standard  set  by 
experts  each  in  his  own  line.  Records  giving  a  con- 
tinuous comparison  of  each  detail  of  labor  and  material 
with  its  standard  indicate  which  are  satisfactory  and 
which  need  attention. 

The  value  of  establishing  a  standard  or  measuring 
stick  for  every  detail  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  not 
only  gives  the  manager  a  feeling  of  security  in  his 
knowledge  as  to  exactly  how  his  affairs  stand  and  as  to 
what  needs  his  concentrated  attention,  but  also  gives  his 
subordinates  something  definite  to  work  for  and  arouses 
their  enthusiasm,  especially  when  extra  pay  is  given  for 
reaching  the  standard. 

Fundamentals  of  High  Efficiency 

Fundamental  principles  in  reaching  high  efficiency 
are: 

1.  Records.  An  accurate  record  of  each  detail,  or 
group  of  details,  of  labor  and  material.  A  record  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  working  tool  and  its  value  measured 
by  its  capacity  for  producing  lower  cost  and  greater 
output. 

2.  Standardized  conditions.  This  involves  putting 
the  equipment  into  such  condition  as  will  make  maxi- 
mum output  and  most  economical  operation  possible. 

3.  Standardized  quality.  The  determination  of  a  stand- 
ard of  quality  of  output  or  efficiency  of  service  below 
which  it  is  not  permissible  to  go.  is  necessary  because 
efforts  to  reduce  cost  and  increase  output  may  result  in 
lowering  the  quality  unless  systematically  prevented. 

4.  To  find  out  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 
This  involves  stripping  the  work  of  all  unnecessary  refine- 
ment, finish,  material  and  operations,  bearing  in  mind 
that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well 
enough  for  its  purpose  and  not  a  bit  better,  and  then  de- 
termining the  simplest  and  quickest  method  of  doing  it 
with  the  facilities  at  hand  and  establishing  a  time  or 
cost  limit. 

.">.  Written  instructions  as  to  the  standard  method  of 
reaching  the  required  time  or  cost.  Such  instructions 
constitute  a  textbook  of  the  business  and  are  not  to  be 
deviated  from.  Employees  should  be  constantly  checked 
on  their  knowledge  and  close  observance  of  instructions, 
otherwise  the  instructions  are  rarely  fully  understood 
and  are  quickly  forgotten  or  ignored. 

6.  Constant  comparison  of  actual  performance  with 
standard  to  see  that  the  actual  reaches  the  standard  and 
continues  there.  It  is  not  essential  that  allowances, 
standards  or  ideals  should  be  ultimate  or  represent  the 
highest  state  of  the  art ;  in  fact  such  standards  may  ap- 
pear to  be  so  hopelessly  impossible  of  attainment  as  to  be 
undesirable  for  present  purposes.  The  standard  should 
be  set  as  far  ahead  of  present  practice  as  is  practicable. 
The  ideals  of  to-day  are  the  only  ones  we  are  immediately 
interested  in  reaching  though  they  may  be  the  practice  of 
to-morrow,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  set  up  new 
Ideals. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  see  that  whatever  ideals  are 
set  are  reached,  and  that  as  long  as  they  are  not  changed 
there  shall  be  no  falling  away  from  them.  This  is  the 
principle  which  is  most  neglected  by  managers  and  at 
which  usual  management  fails.  It  is  easy  to  establish 
rules  and  standards,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  have  them  lived 
up  to  continuously.  Unless  the  organization  provides  for 
comparing  in  detail  what  it  does  with  what  should  be 
done,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  a  high  efficiency  can- 
not be  maintained.  It  is  a  common  experience  for  a 
concern  to  reach  a  good  efficiency  during  dull  business 
and  to  droii  to  a  low  efficiency  during  heavy  business  be- 
cause the  management  has  so  little  control  over  details. 

These  principles  are  a  decided  recognition  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  and  may  be  considered  antago- 
nistic to  some  of  the  expressed  principles  of  organized 
labor 

The  usual  form  of  trade  agreement  which  binds  the 


employer  to  pay  fixed  rates  per  hour,  day  or  week  and 
the  employee  to  put  in  his  time  and  iiroduee  whatever 
the  employer  is  able  to  get  out  of  him  is  economically 
wrong,  because  one-sided  and  indefinite.  Each  has  his 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work,  which 
the  employer  will  constantly  try  to  increase  and  the  em- 
ployee tend  to  decrease. 

What  one  employer  may  consider  a  fair  output  may 
be  too  little  for  another  employer  and  more  than  required 
by  a  third.  It  Is  to  the  interest  of  both  employer  and 
employee  to  agree  upon  a  reasonable  time  for  each  opera- 
tion, so  that  each  may  know  definitely  what  he  is  to  exp- 
pect  from  the  other. 

An  agreement  which  binds  the  employee  to  a  definite 
output  as  well  as  the  employer  to  definite  working  hours, 
rates  of  wages,  &c.,  is  a  safeguard  for  both  parties. 

.  .  .  During  the  recent  period  of  great  commercial 
activity  many  complaints  were  heard  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  skilled  men ;  many  employers  claiming  that 
the  unions  were  making  men  indifferent  and  independ- 
ent and  through  various  restrictions,  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  to  supply 
the  demand. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  to  a  certain  extent  this 
may  have  been  true  and  that  it  was  largely  the  fault  of 
the  employer  for  permitting  it.  The  influence  of  the 
unions,  however,  in  this  direction  is  limited  and  only  in- 
directly the  result  of  their  efforts  to  better  their  condi- 
tions. The  chief  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  Is 
the  extreme  fluctuations  in  business,  creating  at  one  time 
:'n  abnormal  demand  and  at  another  throwing  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  out  of  work. 

There  are  more  skilled  men  and  there  is  skill  of  a 
higher  order  than  ever  before;  but  by  the  nature  of 
things  their  number  is  more  or  less  adjusted  to  the  aver- 
age demand.  There  is  always  available  a  nucleus  of 
those  good  men  who  have  comparatively  steady  work  and 
during  times  of  extreme  activity  the  only  men  available 
are  those  who  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
in  idleness.  In  times  of  great  activity  there  is  no  good 
opportunity  to  train  this  generally  unemployed  increment, 
and  in  dull  times  idleness  encouarges  laziness,  indiffer- 
ence and  a  loss  of  the  little  skill  men  acquire  while  at 
work.  We  are  inconsistent  in  throwing  as  many  men  as 
possible  out  of  work  as  soon  as  business  begins  to  decline 
and  then  complaining  that  they  are  not  capable  of  the 
highest  efficiency  when  they  are  employed. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  greatest  evil  for  which  our 
present  social  system  is  responsible,  and  it  is  also  the 
most  difficult  to  regulate.  Apprenticeship,  trade  schools 
and  like  efferts  to  train  skilled  workmen  are  all  good  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  their  influence  is  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  influence  of  long  periods  of  enforced 
idleness  to  which  the  laboring  class  is  subjected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  it  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable for  the  law  to  require  employers  to  take  care  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  idle  employees  during  periods  of 
depression,  and  the  government  to  give  employment  to  the 
rest  on  public  improvements. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  number  of  concerns 
which  are  introducing  old  age  pensions,  profit  sharing.  &c. 
It  is  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  employers  to  do 
those  things  themselves  rather  than  to  wait  for  them  to 
be  done  by  the  government  with  its  inevitable  inefficiency. 

The  Value  of  Welfare  Methods 
Every  large  employer  of  labor  can  afford  to  hare  what 
might  be  called  a  "  sociological  department,"  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  its  employees,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  done  in  a  patronizing  manner.  Such  a 
department  should  keep  a  personal  record  of  each  em- 
ployee, consisting  of  whatever  information  of  value  is 
obtainable,  to  be  used  in  deciding  as  to  desirability  as 
an  employee,  eligibility  for  promotion,  instead  of  de- 
pending on  haphazard  opinions  which  are  usually  super- 
flcial  and  biased.  It  would  also  keep  as  closely  in  touch 
as  possible  with  employees  to  find  out  what  secret  griev- 
ances they  are  brooding  over,  due  to  brutal,  prejudiced 
and  partial  treatment  by  superiors  and  be  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  case  of  misfortune,  sickness  or  death. 
Apprenticeship,    pensions,   profit   sharing,    prevention   of 
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accidfuts  and  hospital  service  miglit  also  properly  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department. 

Having  in  mind  that  the  large  employer  will  not  at- 
tain highest  efficiency  which  will  continue  indefinitely 
until  he  produces  as  closely  as  possible  the  personal  re- 
lationship between  superior  and  subordinate  which  ex- 
ists in  the  case  of  small  employers,  it  would  seem  that 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  it  is  through  a  department 
created  for  the  purpose.  This  department  would,  in  the 
long  run.  be  one  of  the  most  effective  in  increasing  net 
earnings. 

Financial  Control  May  Be  cm  Obstacle 

The  speculative  financial  influence  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  better  management  and,  in  consequence, 
to  its  own  interests.  Not  only  does  it  not  understand  the 
human  element  in  its  business,  which  is  the  important 
element  with  a  large  employer  of  labor,  but  being  in  con- 
trol it  usually  dictates  a  narrow,  opportunist  sort  of 
policy  based  on  superficial  opinion  rather  than  scientific 
investigation.  It  cannot  see  that  a  moderate  investment 
in  better  organization  and  management  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  save  a  large  investment  in  equipment,  besides 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  operation.  As  a  result,  execu- 
tives, no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  are  afraid  to  de- 
part from  the  narrow  conventional  limits  prescribed,  so 
that  ■'  big  men  "  are  not  developed  for  the  "  big  "  posi- 
tions. 

Little  improvement  can  be  expected  until  the  average 
board  of  directors  takes  more  iijterest  in  the  business  it 


good.  It  is  strange  but  true  that  it  should  be  difficult  to 
persuade  the  owners  of  a  property  to  accept  greater 
profits  with  small  investment.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
scientific  manager  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  educate  his 
superiors  than  his  inferiors.  A  iiroposition  to  invest  one 
dollar  to  save  ten  is  frequently  less  attractive  than  a 
proposition  to  invest  ten  dollars  to  save  one,  because  it 
is  unconventional. 

Most  men  seem  to  have  a  genius  for  seeing  things 
as  they  want  to  see  them,  not  as  they  are.  and  for  fixing 
their  attention  on  non-essentials.  To  make  real  progress, 
such  characteristics  must  be  overcome,  and  the  one  and 
only  way  It  can  be  done  is  to  show  how  m\icli  more  prof- 
itable is  a  ix)licy  based  on  scientifically  accurate  knowl- 
edge. 

The  science  of  management  is  in  a  very  undeveloped 
state,  but  progress  is  being  made  and  another  generation 
or  two  will  look  back  upon  the  metliods  of  to-day  as 
exceedingly  crude. 
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Iron  Ore  Docks  on  the  Lakes 


Details    of    Capacity    and    Construction,    with 
Recent  Additions 


W.  A.  Clark,  chief  engineer  of  the  iJuluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad.  Duluth.  has  made  a  new  compilation  of 
data   of  the  iron  ore  shipping  docks  on  Lake  Superior 
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directs  and  becomes  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details.  It  would  seem  that  one  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  have  each  department  board  report  direct  to 
the  board  instead  of  through  the  president,  who  as  a  rule 
is  a  specialist  in  only  one  department.  It  would  also 
seem  advisable  for  the  board  to  have  specialists  report  on 
the  efficient  operation  of  all  departments  in  the  same 
manner  as  chartered  accountants  report  on  the  account- 
ing department. 

For  those  who  have  the  courage  to  break  away  from 
some  of  the  old  traditions  and  conventional  methods  there 
is  an  unlimited  field.  The  difficulties  are  great,  but  the 
possibilities  are  greater.     The  results  are  conspicuously 


and  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  revised  to  May  1,  1911,  which 
is  the  nominal  opening  of  the  navigation  season,  and 
thus  includes  all  the  additions  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past  year  or  that  are  uow  under  construction.  Here- 
with appears  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Clark's  chart,  which 
makes  an  impressive  showing  of  the  ore  handling  ca- 
pacity of  the  upper  lake  docks. 

•-•-• 

The  Struthers  Furnace  Company  has  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  gas  cleaning  plant  at  its  furnace  at 
Struthers,  Ohio,  for  which  plans  are  being  prepared  by 
Julian  D.  Page  of  Youngstowu.  formerly  with  the  W.  B, 
Pollock  Company. 
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Handling  Philadelphia's  Ore  Imports 

The  largest  vessel  built  abroad  for  the  transatlantic 
ore  trade,  the  steamship  Tellus,  arrived  April  7  at  Phil- 
adelphia, on  her  maiden  voyage,  with  a  cargo  of  11,600 
tons  of  Swedish  iron  ore  from  Narvik.  Norway,  consigned 
to  the  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
The  vessel  left  Narvik  March  10.  and  the  voyage  of  some 
36.50  miles  was  uneventful,  the  ship  proving  itself  to  be 
a  good  sea  boat. 

The  Tellus  was  designed  as  a  general  bulk  cargo  car- 
rier and  was  built  and  engined  by  William  Doxford  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England.  She  is  445  ft.  long.  60 
ft.  wide,  has  a  molded  depth  of  31  ft,  6  in.  and  a  draft  of 
28  ft.  6  in.,  is  built  of  steel  and  has  a  shelter  deck  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  vessel.  Her  carrying  ca- 
pacity is  rated  from  12.000  to  13,000  tons,  the  area  of 
the  holds  aggregating  5.Ti6.040  cu.  ft.  There  are  four 
holds.  No.  1.  forward,  being  67  ft.  long;  No.  2.  139  ft.; 
No.  3,  G.5  ft.,  and  No.  4.  aft.  70  ft.  Water  tanks  for  bal- 
last, with  a  capacity  of  3370  tons,  are  provided,  ISOO  tons 
of  which  are  carried  in  side  tanks,  located  between  the 
shelter  and  main  decks  and  extending  the  full  length  of 
the  vessel,  the  remainder  being  carried  in  bottom  tanks. 
Large  hatchways  extending  through  the  shelter  and  main 
decks  provide  easy  access  to  the  holds.  The  hatchways 
to  the  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  holds  measure  36  by  30  ft,  while 
the  No.  2  hold  has  two  hatchways,  one  36  by  30  and  one 
32  by  30  ft.  For  unloading  puriioses,  derrick  hoists  are 
located  at  each  hatchway,  the  hoists  being  operated  by 
steam  winches,  of  which  there  are  11. 

The  engine,  triple  expansion,  is  located  amidship.  It 
has  cylinders  2714,  44^/2  and  76  in.  in  diameter,  and  a 
stroke  of  .51  in.,  developing  3000  bp.  The  boiler  installa- 
tion includes  three  marine  boilers,  17  ft.  6  in.  by  11  ft. 
3  in.,  with  nine  funaces  4  ft  7  in.  in  diameter.  The 
bunker  caiiaeity  is  1257  tons  of  coal.  The  vessel  is  owned 
by  M'ilhelm  Wilhelmsen  of  Tronsberg,  is  under  command 
of  Capt.  Ivarl  Andersen,  has  been  chartered  for  a  term  of 
nine  years  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  and 
will  be  used  in  the  transportation  of  Wabana  ore,  both  in 
the  transatlantic  and  Atlantic  Coast  trade. 

The  New  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ore  Pier 

The  Tellus  was  the  first  to  discharge  a  full  cargo  at 
the  uew  ore  pier  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company  at  its  Port  Richmond  wharves,  Philadelphia. 
This  pier,  which  has  been  erected  for  some  time,  but 
delayed  in  operation  by  the  noncomisletion  of  the  power 
apparatus,  has  two  unloading  units,  which  represent  one- 
half  of  the  ultimate  plant.  The  installation  was  made 
by  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinei-y  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  represents  the  electrically  driven  "  fast  plant " 
unloading  machinery  designed  by  that  company.  Each 
unit  has  a  rated  capacity  of  3Wi  tons  per  hour,  working 
with  5-ton  grab  buckets,  but  as  the  machinery  was  stiff 
and  numerous  tests  were  made  with  the  weighing  de- 
vices and  other  parts  of  the  equipment,  the  cargo  was  not 
discharged  at  much  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  rated 
capacity. 

The  unloading  pier  has  a  width  of  69  ft.,  and  the  un- 
loading device  spans  four  railroad  traclvs ;  the  length  of 
the  runway  on  the  pier  is  6.50  ft.,  which  will  enable  two 
small  vessels  to  be  unloaded  at  one  time.  A  suspended 
movable  weighing  hopper  of  60  tons  capacity,  with  stand- 
ard weighing  apparatus,  serves  each  unit,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  15  ft.  above  the  railroad  tracks.  Cars  are  han- 
dled in  either  direction  on  three  of  the  tracks  on  the 
pier  by  means  of  a  Dodge  system  of  rope  drive,  a  trans- 
fer table  at  the  outer  end  of  the  track  serving  to  transfer 
the  cars  to  the  different  tracks  as  desired.  One  track  is 
given  over  exclusively  to  the  incoming  movement  of 
empty  cars. 

The  arms  of  the  unloaders  are  50  ft.  above  the  pier 
and  extend  outward,  when  at  operation,  60  ft.  from  the 
wharf  line,  being  raised  into  a  perpendicular  position 
when  not  in  use,  or  when  moving  from  one  hold  to  an- 
other, or  when  a  vessel  is  being  docked.  All  the  equip- 
ment is  electrically  driven,  and,  while  handled  by  inex- 
perienced men.  very  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  have 


been  obtained  on  the  first  work  out  of  the  machines.  In 
a  large  number  of  cases  weights  taken  of  single  bucket- 
fuls  showed  them  to  have  run  well  over  20,000  lb.  The 
unloading  device  will  from  now  on  be  used  for  the  regu- 
lar work  of  unloading  at  this  pier. 


Central  Station  Welfare  Work 

Plans  for  Benefit  of  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Employees 


The  Public  Policy  Committee  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  As.sociation,  whicli  during  the  past  winter  has  been 
devoting  considerable  attontidu  to  the  various  aspects  of 
welfare  work  as  related  to  the  central  station  industry, 
held  a  final  meeting  at  the  New  York  headquarters  in 
the  United  Engineering  Building.  March  28.  when  the 
report,  which  had  been  prepared  tliroiigh  a  series  of 
long  conferences,  was  unanimously  adopted  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  member  companies,  in  number  nearly  a 
thousand,  at  the  annual  convention  in  New  York  next 
May. 

Several  of  the  companies  already  have  in  force  some 
i>f  the  schemes  proposed,  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  every 
company  will  wish  to  adopt  every  form  of  relationship 
outlined  in  the  report.  The  plan  includes  accident  in- 
surance, sickness  insurance  and  deatli  benefits,  service 
annuities,  profit  sharing,  employees'  savings  and  invest- 
ment funds,  and  life  insurance,  although  with  regard  to 
the  last  item  it  is  suggested  that  the  companies  limit 
themselves  to  providing  their  employees  with  all  possible 
information  in  connection  with  safe  low  cost  life  insur- 
ance, and  do  not  put  in  force  any  plan  of  their  own. 

B.v  unanimous  vote  the  terra  "  pension "'  has  been 
dropped  and  the  service  annuity  adopted  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  an  automatic  recompense  for  continuous  service, 
and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  member  com- 
panies should  provide  such  annuities  for  every  male  em- 
ployee reaching  the  age  of  65  and  every  female  employee 
of  60  years,  after  continuous  and  satisfactory  record  of 
10  years  of  service.  The  details  of  profit  sharing  are 
based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  have  tho.se  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  as  partners  than  employees  and 
that  preferably  profits  of  the  employee  based  upon  his 
wage  scale  should  reach  him  in  the  securities  of  his 
company,  and  that  dividends  upon  such  securities  should 
be  paid  in  cash,  in  the  manner  customary  with  other 
security  holders.  Details  are  also  given  with  regard  to 
savings  funds  and  investment  funds,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  thrift  among  employees  and.  where  feasible, 
combining  the  plan  with  profit  sharing,  it  having  been 
found  that  the  two  work  out  very  satisfactorily  together. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is :  Charles  L.  Edgar, 
chairman,  president  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.;  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  vice-president 
New  York  Edison  Company  ;  Charles  A.  Stone,  Stone  & 
Webster  Corporation,  Boston  :  H.  M.  Byllesby.  Byllesby 
&  Co.,  Chicago ;  Henry  L.  Doherty.  president  Denver  Gas 
&  Electric  Company ;  W.  W.  Freeman,  president  National 
Electric  Light  Association  and  vice-president  Bnioklyn 
Edison  Compan.v :  Samuel  Insull,  president  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  Chicago ;  Joseph  B.  McCall, 
president  Philadelphia  Electric  Company;  Samuel  Scovil, 
vice-president  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company ; 
Gen.  George  H.  Harries,  vice-president  Washington 
Railway  &  Electric  Company ;  Everett  W.  Burdett.  coun- 
sel of  the  association,  and  Arthur  Williams,  New  York 
Edison  Company,  vice-chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  has  also  enjoyed  the  active  co-operation  of 
Thomas  E.  Murray,  president  Association  of  Edison 
Illuminating  Companies;  W.  H.  Blood.  Jr.,  and  R.  S. 
Hale. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  that  an  association  having  in  its  membership 
so  many  corporations,  and  representing  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  investment  and  earnings  in  the  industr.v  for  which 
it  stands,  has  taken  up  such  a  subject  in  this  compre- 
hensive and  thoroughgoing  manner,  and  the  report  itself 
will  be  awaited  with  the  utmost  interest  by  all  connected 
with  public  utilities  and  by  economists  in  general. 
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Tariff  Revision  Begun  The  Pittsburgh  Steel   Company's  Finances 

The  Proposed  Free  List  Extension  ,.  ft^f^^"'f  ^'f  •^r'"'"''  "TS^  '"  t\^?r 

lork  SlocU  Lxchange  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 

™      „        .  ■„  .   ^     a       ,  .      ,  ""d  six  luoiitbs  ended  December  31,  1910.  as  follows: 
Ihe  first  bill  introduced  in  tbe  House  of  Kenresenta- 

tives  by  Chairman  Vnderwood  of  the  Ways  and  Means  '"tjuTe"         t:iTcTr^!r 

Committee    was    presented    April    12    and    is    generally  30. 1910.            31. 1910. 

called  the  free  list  bill.     It  is  an  omnibus  measure  to      ^^^^^   $11,506,005         $5,137,817 

meet  the  demands  of  various  sections  of  the  country  '°p:"i:,7.°'.'"'^.';'.  r''.'' ."' .°'       840,090           1200246 

where  the  sentiment  is  strong  against  the  Canadian  reel-  — 

procity  bill  because  it  omits  from  its  provisions  many  ar-  ™t\-. $12,346,095  $6,338,063 

tides   that   enter   into  general   consumption.     This   free  inventory  of  finished  good?  at  begin- 

list  bill,   it  is   believed   by   the  Democratic   leaders   and  ning  of  period 675.176  840.000 

by  the  progressives,  will  satisfy  the  insurgents  who  re-  Materials  used  and  cost  of  operations 

fused  last  session  to  support  the  reciprocity  bill.     The  ^rpL^nuf-T.'" ."".'.  .■""'""":'"."    0,311,938            4.433,864 

enacting  clause  provides  that  it  shall  go  in  effect  on  the  — 

day    following   its  passage,    when   the   following   named        .      balance *r?^!'?I-  *^'2^!'i?^ 

„-*:  i„     „ii   1  i  »  J    i  .celling  and  general  expenses 1.103.167  594,240 

articles  will  be  exempt  from  duty :  »          e^               i                          j^_^__           ^^_j_^ 

■•  I'lows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  headers,  harvesters  Balance ?1.255,81l  $469,868 

>v3.,,.<^^o     n»»:r..i».,.,i    J   -11  J      1      i  ■  .Miscellaneous   income    (neii 28.782  6,685 

reaiiers,  agricultural  drills  and  planters,  mowers,  horse  ' 

rakes,  cultivators,   threshing  machines  and  cotton  gins  Total  income $1,284,593  $476,554 

farm  wagons  and  farm  carts,  and  all  other  agricultural      ^"*"^^'  '='""■=''' ^69.672  1T4.028 

inii)lenients  of  any   kind  and  description,   whether  spe-  Net  earnings $914,921  $302,525 

cifically  mentioned  herein   or  not.  whether  in  whole  or      '^"mmon  dividends 479,520  239,880 

in  parts,  including  repair  parts.  Surplus  profits $435,401  $62,645 

■■  Bagging   for    cotton,    gunny    cloth    and    all    similar  The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1910,  is 

fabrics,  materials,  or  coverings  suitable  for  covering  and  ;,s  follows: 

baling  cotton,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  jute,  jute  Assets. 

butts,   hemp,   flax,   seg.   Russian   seg.   New   Zealand   tow,  Keal  estate,  buildings,  plant  and  machinery   (patent 

Norwegian   tow.   aloe,    mill   waste,   cotton   tares,   or   any  rights  not  valued) $13,231,194 

other  materials  or  fibers  suitable  for  covering  cotton  and      ^**"'''^  "*  subsidiary  companies 330,000 

burlaps  and  bags  or  sacks  composed  wholly  or  in  part  Accounts  receivable'  '(nen  ! ! ! ! '. .' ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! '. ! !  i     1,55M83 

of  jute  or  burlaps  or  other  material  suitable  for  bagging      Notes  receivable 105.948 

or  sacking  agricultural  products.  loans  and  advances 843,706 

••  Hoop  or   baud   iron,   or  hoop  or  band  steel     cut  to  finished  product,  raw  materials  and  supplies  on  hand     2.485,526 

,     ,.,  ,     ,  .  ,     ,  ,     ,,  Prepaid  charges 41,097 

lengths,   punched   or   not  punched,  or   wholly   or  partly  

manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties,   coated  or  not  coated  Total $19,498,531 

with   paint  or   any   other   preparation,   with   or   without       Capital  stock,  preferred ...  ^''.'':'.'''.'''.".- $7,000,000 

buckles  or  fastenings,  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  com-      Common  stock 6,294,460 

modity.  and  wire  for  baling  hay,  straw,  and  other  agri-      Chicago  loal  estate,  bond  and  mortgage 30,000 

cultural  products.  Time  and  demand  loans 1.511,197 

••  Grain,  buff,  split,  rough  and  sole  leather  i«nd.  bend.  f.^^z^.'S^ •..««»«;;  v.-ioii ! :::;::::;::::::  'HImI 

or  belting  leather,   boots   and   shoes   made  wholly   or   in       Profit  and  loss 3.204,469 

chief  value  of  leather  made  from  cattle  hides  and  cattle  .j,^^^,                                                                      ■tig  498  531 

skins  of  whatever  weight,  or  cattle  of  the  bovine  species.  ™      r.        i     i  , , V 1,    ^ '^  ^\» 

.     ,    ,.           ,«    ,  .             ,  ,                     ,^,            ^       ,;,  Tbe  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Exchange  acted  favor- 
including  calf  skms.  and  harness,  saddles,  and  saddlery,  ,,           ^,            ,-     ..-         c  ..,                      ^    ,•  ^  «-.w/^/^/^<» 
^            .            .       ^   .  ,     ,               c   .  ,     ,         uu  c  .,.  ^j^j     ^^  jj^g  application  of  the  company  to  list  ?<. 000.000 
in    sets   or    in    i)arts.    hiiished    or    unfinished,    composed  „   .,           *        j     ^    i 
„.    „          .      ,  .'          ,        ,  ,     ^,             J  ,     ^,           1  ■  ^  of  Its  preferred  stock, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather :  and  leather  cut  into                                         

shoe  upjjers  or  vamps  or  other  forms,  suitable  for  con- 
version into  manufactured  articles.  Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Pittsburgh  & 
••  Barb  fence  wire,  wire  rods,  wire  strands  or  wire  ^■''^''  ^"^  I'ailroad  has  ordered  the  2000  freight  cars  for 
rope,  wire  woven  or  manufactured  for  wire  fencing,  and  '''^'''^  "  "'"^  ^'•^^''""^  ^"^  ^^^  ">''''^'^'-  '^^^  Virginia  Rail- 
other  kinds  of  wire  suitable  for  fencing,  including  wire  '"''^'^  '*  reported  to  have  placed  an  order  for  1000  cars, 
staples  ^^^  Chesapeake  &  Ohio   is  reported  to  be  planning  to 

""  '  ••  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,   and  meats  of  all  """'^  1^°*^  ^''"'^^^  ^^"^  ^*  '^^^  ^'^''P*-  ""*  ^^^  ''^^P'"'*  '^  °*'* 

kinds,   fresh,   salted,   pickled,   dried,   smoked,  dressed  or  confirmed.     The  Grant  Trunk  is  to  build  30  cars  at  its 

imdressed,  prepared  or  preserved  in  anv  manner:  bacon.  ""^  ^"^OP-     '^^^  '^«^^»^  Company  has  ordered   200  tank 

hams,  shoulders,  lard,  lard  compounds."  and  lard  substi-  "^^'"'^  ^^"^  ^^^  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.     Re- 

tures-  and  sausage  and  sausa'Te  meats  ^®"*  locomotive  orders  include  3.5  for  the  Western  Mary- 

■•  Buckwheat  fl'our.  coni  meal,  whe.at  flour  and  semo-  "i°<^-  ^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^o"*^'^  J^'^**  '^O'''**  ^"*i  -  ^"'"  ^^^  ^"*- 

Una.  rye  flour,  bran,  middlings  and  other  offals  of  grain.  '"'^^-     '^'^^  Chicago  &  Northwestern  is  negotiating  with 

oafmeal  and  rolled  oats,  and  all  prepared  cereal  foods.  ^^"^  American  Locomotive  Company  for  30  locomotives. 

and    biscuits,    bread,    wafers,    and    similar    articles    not  • '  • 

sweetened.  Recent  orders  taken  by  the  Buffalo  Forge  Company, 

■■Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared,  round  timber  used  Buffalo.  X.  T.,  for  mechanical  draft  apparatus  of  con- 
fer spars  or  in  buildiug  wharves,  shingles,  laths,  fencing  siderable  size  include,  among  others,  the  Cambria  Steel 
posts,  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber.  Company.  Johnstown.  Pa. :  American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
roiigh  or  dressed,  except  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  ing  Company,  New  York,  N.  T. ;  Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre 
lumlier  of  lignum  vitse,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla.  Company,  Berlin,  N.  H. ;  Knickerbocker  Portland  Cement 
mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all  other  cabinet  Company,  Hudson,  N.  T.,  and  several  export  orders  from 
woods.  agents    in    Germany.   Japan    and    South    America.     The 

■•  Sewing  machines  and  all  parts  thereof.  export  business  has  been  particularly  active  so  far  this 

■•  Salt,  whether  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  year,  with  excellent  prospects  of  exceeding  any  former 

other  packages."  season. 

•-•-• 

The  new  steel  plant  of  the  T'pson  Nut  Company,  Cleve-  At  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia, 

land.  Ohio,  was  pkaced  in  partial  operation  April  12,  two  .Vpril  15.  eight  workmen  were  killed  and  several  others 

of  the  four  open  hearth  furnaces  and  the  blooming  mill  seriously  hurt  by  tbe  tilting  of  a   ladle  of  molten  steel, 

being  started.     The  bar  mill  will  not  be  ready  for  opera-  Among  those  killed  was  George  F.  Steel,  superintendent 

tion  until  about  June  1.  of  open  hearth  department  No.  1. 
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The  Clayton  Motor  Driven  Air  Compressor 

A  small  size  of  motor  driven  air  compressor  designee! 
especially  for  use  in  automobile  garages  is  beiug  built 
jjy  the  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  115  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  special  features  of  this  compres- 
sor are  an  inclosed  frame,  self-oiling  bearings  and  no  oil 
cups  or  stuffing  boxes  requiring  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  The  compressor  is  designed  especially  for 
service  in  garages  of  moderate  size  for  Inflating  tires, 
cleaning  cushions  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  engines 
and  cars,  supplying  the  air  blast  for  brazing  or  soldering 
operations.  &c. 

The  machine  is  of  the  air-cooled  type  as  water  jacket- 
ing is  not  necessary  for  this  class  of  service,  and  one 
of  its  special  features  which  tends  to  increase  the  cooling 
effect  is  the  fan  construction  of  the  driving  pulley  arms. 
As  will  be  noticed  from  the  engraving,  the  compressors 
are  simple  and  compactly  built,  and  all  parts  are  readily 
accessible.  In  operation  no  adjustment  is  required,  and 
the  operator  does  not  have  to  give  them  very  nuu-h  at- 
tention. The  compres.sor  is  of  the  single-acting  type,  the 
air  lieing  compressed  on  the  upstroke  only.  Belt,  silent 
thain  or  direct  connected  drive  can  be  used  with  these 
machines  as  they  can  be  supplied  with  pulleys  for  belt 
drive,  sprockets  for  silent  drive  or  couplings  for  direct 
connection  to  electric  motors,  gasoline  and  steam  engines 
and  water  or  steam  turbines. 

If  desired  this  compressor  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  an  air  receiver  and  in  this  case  it  is  driven  liy  an 
electric  motor.  When  fitted  up  In  this  way  an  automatic 
motor  starter  and  stopping  device  is  mounted  on  the  same 
base  with  the  compressor,  and  the  motor  which  gives  a 
sself-contnined  unit.  Stopping  and  starting  the  niotin-  au- 
tomaticall.v  as  tlie  pressure  in  the  receiver  rises  or  falls 
keeps  the  tank  continually  full  of  air  at  the  required  pres- 
sure and  read.v  for  instant  use.    The  compressor  is  lubri- 


A   oVl'   X   yivj    lu.    \'fii:<-:il    .Siiiglc    .VeHng    .\ir    (■ttuiiircssor    with 

Geared  Motor  Drive  Built  l\v  the  Cltiyton  Ah-  Compressor 

Works,   New  York  I'ity. 

cated  from  an  oil  reservoir  in  the  base  into  which  the 
connecting  rod  dips  and  throws  oil  on  all  the  bearings. 

In  addition  to  this  unit  the  company  also  builds  a 
larger  compressor  of  either  single,  duiilex  or  triplex  type 
for  more  extensive  and  continuous  service.  This  larger 
machine  has  water-cooled  cylinders  and  can  be  fitted  to 
any  style  of  drive  or  arranged  as  an  independent  unit. 


The  Skinner  Engine  Company.  Diamond  Bank  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Is  making  Installations  of  high-speed 
automatic  engines,  directly  connected  to  generators,  as 
follows :  Municipal  i)0wer  plant,  Greenfield,  Ohio,  two 
cross  <-omiKiund  engines  to  drive  alternating  current  gen- 
erators of  200  k.v.a.  and  one  simple  engine  to  operate 
a  12.'>  k.v.a.  generator ;  Franlvlin  Brewing  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, engine  to  operate  a  125-kw.  generator;  Coal  Riv- 


er Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Clothier,  W.  Va,.  eugine  to 
operate  a  150-kw.  generator;  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron 
Company,  Rochester,  Pa.,  engine  to  oi>erate  a  100-kw. 
generator;  Phoenix  Hotel  Company,  Lexington,  Ivy.,  two 
engines  directly  connected  to  100-kw.  generators;  Troy 
Laundry  Company,  engine  to  operate  a  125-kw.  generator. 


The  Gore  Wire  Rope 


The  Waterbury  Company,  80  South  street,  New  York 
City,  Is  manufacturing  an  improved  form  of  wire  rope 
under  patents  granted  to  Thomas  Gore.  This  rope  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  strands  made  in  the  customary  way 
from  round  wire  covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  wire.     The 


.\n   Improved  Form  of  Wire  Rope  Manufactured   b.v   tlie   Water- 
bury  Company.  New  York  City. 

strands  are  intended  to  take  all  the  strains  to  which  the 
rope  is  ordinarily  subjected,  and  the  cover  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  these  wires  from  abrasion  and 
exposure  and  to  assist  the  strands  in  retaining  the  grease 
supplied  for  internal  lubrication  and  insure  greater  flexi- 
bility. In  this  way  a  wire  rope  has  been  produced  which 
will  maintain  its  Initial  factor  of  safety  longer  and  as- 
sure a  longer  life  for  the  sheaves  and  drums  used  in  con- 
nection with  it  by  changing  the  corrugated  surface  to  a 
smooth  one. 

The  rope  illustrated  is  a  Si^-in.  plow  steel  dredge 
cable  having  an  approximate  breaking  strain  of  400  tons 
and  weighing  15.9  lb.  per  foot.  It  is  composed  of  six 
outer  strands  having  01  wires,  0,108  in,  in  diameter  and 
served  with  flat  wires  that  are  0,046  in,  thick  and  0,.325 
in.  wide.  The  core  of  this  rope  is  1%  in,  in  diameter  and 
is  composed  of  six  strands,  having  19  wires  in  each  strand 
of  various  sizes  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  crushing  effect  of  the  outer  rope.  The  flat  wires  are 
rolled  from  a  cold  drawn  acid  open  hearth  round  bar 
which  leaves  the  edges  convex  and  prevents  the  wires 
from  crowding  during  the  flexing  of  the  rope.  These  flat 
wires  are  wound  over  the  strands  at  an  angle  of  60  de- 
grees to  have  them  lay  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the 
rope.  In  this  way  when  the  wires  are  worn  through  in 
the  body  of  the  rope,  they  will  not  protrude  but  will  pack 
down  into  the  interstices  of  the  rope  and  increase  its 
wearing  surface. 


Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  the  well-known  consulting 
engineer  of  Philadelphia,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  originator  of 
the  movement  known  as  scientific  business  management, 
will  make  an  address  on  "  The  New  Conception  of  Busi- 
ness and  Industrial  Efficiency,"  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  Friday  evening,  -Vpril  28.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Civic  Fornm.  Brief  addresses  will  also  be  made  by  John 
Golden,  president  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  this  move- 
ment, and  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  on  its  practical  opera- 
tion. This  will  be  tlie  first  opportunity  given  in  New 
York  for  the  general  public  to  hear  a  statement  of  the 
lirinciples  underlying  the  efficiency  movement  and  their 
practical  application.  Details  regarding  tickets  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Civic  Forum.  23  West  Forty- 
fourth  street. 


The  furnace  of  the  Najiier  Iron  Works,  Napier,  Tenu.. 
is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  100  tons  of  Iron 
a  day.  While  it  was  out  of  blast  in  the  three  months 
preceding  February  13,  it  was  overhauled  for  repairs. 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Convention,  New  York,  April  12  and  13 


Tlie  tliirtecjitli  aumial  conveution  of  the  Xatioual 
Metal  Trades  Association,  held  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
April  12  and  13,  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  The  topics  considered 
are  vital  ones,  and  able  speakers  presented  papers  or 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  in  a  more  in- 
formal manner.  Employers'  liability  was  argued  out  in 
its  various  aspects  as  regards  workmen's  compensation. 
Industrial  education  received  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  re- 
solve of  the  association  to  assist  financially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  '•  evangelist."  who  will  attack  the  work 
sggressively  and  in  a  broad  way.  Labor  etHcieney  was 
taken  up  in  this  same  connection.  The  new  president.  F. 
C.  Caldwell,  is  a  strong  man,  and  will  carry  on  the  work 
of  his  predecessors  with  the  same  vigorous  enthusiasm 
and  ability. 

The  reports  of  President  J.  H.  Schwacke  and  Treas- 
urer Howard  P.  Eells  showed  that  the  association  is  in  a 
ver.\-  prosperous  condition.  ■Commissioner  Robert  Wuest 
in  his  annual  report  said  in  part : 

The  Commissioner's  Report 

Although  appreciating  the  fiict  thnt  the  employers  of  this  coun- 
try arc  overorganized,  I  seriously  advise  the  formation  of  an  Amer- 
ican National  Federation  of  Emplo.vers.  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  organizations  similar  to  our  own,  of  which,  I  un- 
derstand, there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  364  in  existence  to-day. 
The  maintenance  cost  of  such  an  organization  would  be  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  substantial  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. For  instance,  there  is  no  question  that  the  repre- 
sentatives maintained  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other  fields. 
as  well  as  the  printed  matter  issued  by  the  various  associations 
of  employers  are  productive  of  good.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  formation  of  such  an  association  as 
I  have  briefly  outlined  is  absolutely  ueccssary  if  we  would  make 
lasting  progress  toward  real  industrial  freedom.  For  such  an 
association,  representing  numerically  fully  as  many  individuals 
as  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  represented  by  that  American 
lator  octopus,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  would  exert 
surh  undoubted  influence  that  the  employers  of  this  country 
would  receive  immediate  and  positive  recognition  from  our  law- 
makers, national.  State  and  municipal,  and  would  offer  ever 
present  and  always  needed  aid  to  both  employers  and  employees 
through  the  medium  of  a  virilel.v  edited  weekly  or  monthly 
magazine  which  would  carry  with  it  the  authority  of  a  body  of 
magtiitudf-.  And.  lastly,  it  would  check  an  enormous  waste  of 
money,  time  and  energy  by  preventing  the  present  duplication  of 
efi'ort  and  expense. 

.\  matter  whicJi  sh^tuld  be  given  most  serious  consideration, 
just  at  this  moment,  is  the  taking  of  proper  steps  to  prevent 
dynamiting  outrages,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great  number 
throughout  the  country  in  the  past  GO  days,  more  in  number  and 
greater  in  audacity  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  State  legislatures  should  be 
urged  strenuously  to  adopt  stringent  laws  penalizing  the  promis- 
cuous sale  and  storage  of  dangerous  explosives  and  prescribing, 
under  heavy  penalties,  the  manner  in  which  sellers  must  keep 
permanent  records  of  sales  of  suoli  explosives,  and  in  which  pur- 
chasers must  store  same  in  such  places  as  will  eliminate  the 
danger  of  theft,  thus  affording  the  police  authorities  some  slight 
aid  by  which  they  mi.ght  be  able  to  trace  the  perpetrators  of 
dastardl.v  crimes  of  this  sort.  To-day.  under  our  loosely  drawn 
regulations  purporting  to  govern  such  sales,  no  aid  whatever 
is  lent  to  the  police  in  either  preventing  or  detecting  projectors 
of  these  terrible  crimes,  now  so  steadily  increasing  in  number, 
costliness  and  tearfulness. 

lowing  to  the  insufficient  number  of  operatives  reported  by 
our  Toledo  Branch,  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  branch 
adopted  a  resolution  dissolving  the  branch  as  of  February  28. 
and  recommending  to  its  members  the  retention  of  their  member- 
ship with  us  and  the  expenditure  of  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
new  members.  Commenting  on  the  resolution,  the  secretary 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
would  remain  loyal  to  the  National  .\ssociation  and  that  the 
future  would  develop  additional  members,  so  that  in  time  they 
might  be  able  to  have  a  branch  which  would  again  be  eligible 
under  our  constitution  and  b>-Iaws. 

On  March  1,  1910,  the  beginning  of  our  fiscal  year,  we  had 
7,'iO  members  m  good  standing.  In  the  course  of  the  year  39 
applications  for  membership  were  favorably  acted  upon  and  31 
resignations  accepted.  There  were  pending,  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council,  which  preceded 
this  convention.  16  resignations,  all  of  which  were  accepted: 
also  10  applications  for  membership  which  were  favorably  acted 
upon,  making  our  total  membership  in  good  standing  at  this 
time    731'.      The    elimination   by    our   --Administrative   Council    of 


brass  molders  from  our  classilicalion  is  an  action  of  which  time 
will  prove  the  wisdom. 

The  total  number  of  operatives  reported  on  the  basis  of  the 
December  assessment  shows  a  gain  of  5.3  per  cent,  t^iur  income 
shows  an  increase  of  -i'^.Ki  per  cent 

The  reports  of  various  committees  were  made  by  their 
chainncn  as  follows:  Finance  and  Joint  Connnittee  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  National 
iMinnders'  Association.  .J.  H.  Schwacke;  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. Fretl  A.  Geier.  and  Apprenticeship,  E.  P.  BuIUird, 
Jr. 

Industrial  Education 

Mr.  Geier's  report  resulted  in  one  of  the  imix>rtant 
actions  of  the  convention,  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $5000  to  go  toward  the 
employment  of  an  "  evangelist,"  whose  work  will  be  to 
further  the  general  cause  of  increased  efficiency  of  work- 
men.    In  his  paper.  Mr.  Geier  said: 

"  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  1910  conven- 
tion your  committee  sent  out  the  following  questious  : 

1.  .state  briefly  to  what  e.xtent  industrial  education  is  cairie<J 
on  in   your  city  in — 

ta)    Public  schools — state  courses  taught 
(ill    Trade  schools — state  trades  taught. 
-.   State  how  raan.\',  if  any,  of  your  employees  are  attending 
the  above  sclio&ls  either  during  tlie  day  or  at  night. 

3.  Do  you  give  your  apprentices  or  other  employees  instruc- 
tion?    If  so,  stale  nuinb-^r.  and.  briefly,  what  taught. 

4.  Does  your  experience  with  boys  or  men  who  have  had  in- 
dustrial education  prove  that  it  is  valuable,  or,  if  you  have  had 
no  experience,  do  you  fav<u-  extending  the  work  of  industrial 
education  in  your  community,  and  on  what  plan? 

o.  We  furtlur  desire  lo  get  some  statistics  on  the  cost  of 
giving  this  instruction — 

1.   In  public  schools,  per  pupil  per  year. 

'J.   In  trade  schools,  per  pupil  per  .vear. 

3.   Shop  instruction,  per  apprentice  per  year. 

••  These  questious  were  sent  out  to  the  total  member- 
shij)  of  S56,  of  which  454  were  represented  in  branch 
associations,  leaving  402  individual  firms,  out  of  which 
130  firms  replied,  giving  specific  answers  to  one  or  more 
of  the  questions.  Replies  were  received  from  the  secre- 
taries of  11  branch  associations.  It  was  evident  from 
the  replies  received  that  the  majority  of  the  firms  had 
not  given  the  questions  proposed  careful  consideration, 
uiir  made  any  investigations  of  the  conditions  as  to  in- 
dustrial etlucation  in  their  re.spective  communities. 

■■  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  question* 
2  and  3  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  present  employees 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  were  receiving 
industrial  education.  The  best  summary  that  could  be 
made  from  the  insufficient  data  obtained  shows  an  ap- 
proximate number  of  less  than  ICOO  receiving  any  kind 
of  instruction.  Vndoubtedly  there  are  more  employees 
than  this,  because  in  the  majority  of  instances  these 
questions  were  answered  with  the  statement  '  none  to  our 
knowledge.'  The  majority  reported  are  to  be  found  m 
such  districts  or  cities  where  the  subject  of  industrial 
edu(-afion  has  leeu  studied  and  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
augurated in  some  definite  form.  The  replies  indicated 
that  there  was  apathy  in  those  communities  where  indus- 
trial education  had  not  been  advocated  and  introduced. 
In  contrast  to  this,  replies  from  such  communities  where 
industrial  education  had  been  studied  and  inaugurated 
showed  the  keenest  interest  in  this  sulyect  and  the  great- 
est desire  to  see  a  further  development." 

As  evidence  of  this  Mr.  Geier  quoted  a  large  number 
of  replies,  most  of  which  favored  the  half-time  and  con- 
tinuation system.     The  report  continues : 

HIGH   OPINION   OF   IXDrSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

"  Of  all  the  replies  received,  only  four  were  of  the 
opinion  that  industrial  education  was  of  no  value. 

••  For  the  jiurpose  of  making  some  definite  recominen- 
dations  to  our  membership,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  of  value  to  our  members  to  know  something  about  the 
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relMtive  cost  of  the  various  plans  of  iudustrial  education. 
From  tlie  rejilies  received  it  would  appear  that  the  cost 
per  pupil  in  a  well-equipped  high  school  is  ahout  .$50 
per  year.  The  cost  per  student  in  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
tinuation School,  which  is  a  part  of  the  puhlic  school 
system,  is  about  $lo  per  year.  There  has  been  recently 
established  a  continuation  school  in  the  Rankin  Trade 
School  in  St.  Louis,  the  cost  of  instruction  in  which  is 
about  $15  per  pupil  per  year.  The  cost  in  the  trade 
school  is  necessarily  very  much  higher,  as  indicated  by 
the  report  from  the  Milwaukee  Trade  School,  which  gives 
the  cost  at  $250  per  pupil  per  year,  and  the  Rankin  Trade 
School,  St.  Louis.  $185  per  pupil  per  year. 

■  In  question  4  sent  out,  the  committee  desired  to  get 
an  expression  from  the  membershiji  as  to  what  plan  of 
iudustrial  education  they  favored:  117  reported  as  in 
favor  of  industrial  education  without  a  specific  recom- 
mendation as  to  plan ;  27  specifically  recommended  either 
the  co-operative  or  continuation  plan.  The  committee  is 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  all  plans  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  figures  above  quoted 
that,  because  of  its  cost,  industrial  education  on  the  plan 
of  the  co-operative  or  continuation  school  will  be  adopted 


EDUCATION    MUST   BEGIN   EAKLT. 

•■  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  industrial  education  involves  the  train- 
ing of  all  the  children  who  go  into  trades  and  an  equally 
thorough  training  for  all  the  trades  into  which  they  go ; 
hence  the  probable  development  along  lines  which  will 
utilize  commercial  shop  equipments,  requiring  on  the  part 
of  the  school  only  the  theoretical  instruction. 

"  The  development  of  the  industries  of  Germany  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  or  two  has  been  amazing,  and  can  no 
doubt  be  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  efficiency 
of  her  workmen  during  that  period  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased through  the  development  of  the  system  of  iu- 
dustrial education  from  the  lowest  trade  up  through  the 
university. 

"  The  cost  of  living  is  steadily  advancing,  and  higher 
wages  must  inevitably  follow.  To  meet  this  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  also  the  keener  foreign  competition 
from  Germany  with  her  highly  trained  workmen,  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  our  workmen  is  imperative, 
and  in  our  opinion  can  largely  be  accomplished  by  a 
thoroughly  developed  and  far-reaching  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial education.  The  manufacturers  must  not  shirk 
their  responsibilities  in  furthering  this  movement,  and,  in 
fact,  should  ally  themselves  at  once  with  every  movement 
looking  toward  this  end." 

The  suggestions  were  received  with  unanimous  in- 
dorsement, sentiment  being  strong  that  industrial  educa- 
tion along  proper  lines  is  the  secret  of  renewing  and 
maintaining  the  supply  of  skilled  workers.  A  majority 
of  the  convention  favor  the  half  time  and  continuation 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  older  trade  school  idea. 

Marshall  Gushing,  special  representative  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  this  association  and  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association,  made  his  report  concerning  Federal  leg- 
islation during  the  year. 

Labor  Efficiency  Betterment 

Under  the  head  of  lalior  efficiency  betterment  John 
Calder,  manager  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Works. 
Illon,  N.  T.,  presented  a  very  interesting  exposition  of 
the  subject,  following  in  a  general  way  his  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
and  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  February  16  last. 
Papers  oh  the  same  topic  were  read  by  H.  F.  J.  Porter, 
industrial  engineer.  New  York,  and  W.  A.  Grieves,  em- 
ployment superintendent  of  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  general  discussiou  which  fol- 
lowed the  participants  were :  W.  W.  Coleman,  vice-presi- 
dent Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis. ;  H.  N. 
Covell,  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Wil- 
liam J.  Manning.  M.D..  medical  and  sanitary  officer. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C. ;  F.  C. 
Blanchard,  works  manager,  Ashcroft  JIfg.  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  A.  X.  Dutton.  vice-president    Peerless 


-Motor  Car  Company.  Xew  York  City  ;  W.  F.  Helmond, 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Hartford,  Couu. ; 
Frank  Burgess.  Boston  Gear  Works,  Boston.  Mass. ;  M. 
W.  Alexander.  General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  George  Gilmour.  chief  engineer,  engineering 
and  inspection  division  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany. New  York   City. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Great  interest  cei;tered  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Employers'  Liability  Insurance,  made  by  William 
Butterwortb,  the  chairman,  the  chief  points  of  which 
were  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  last  week.  The  draft 
of  a  bill  was  presented.  enil>odying  the  underlying  princi- 
ple that  the  employer  should  have  the  right  to  elect  the 
method  of  determiuing  compensation.  In  its  preamble 
the  bill  lays  down  these  principles,  thus: 

Tliat  any  employer  in  this  State  may  elect  to  provide  and 
pay  compensatitin  for  injuries  sustained  l)y  an  employee  arising 
out  of  and  in  tlie  course  of  employment,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  thereby  relieve  himself  from  liability  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  except  as  herein  provided.  If,  however, 
any  such  employer  shall  elect  not  to  provide  and  pay  the  compensa- 
tion according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  not  escape 
liability  for  in.1uries  sustained  bv  his  employees  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  their  employment  by  alleging  or  proving  in 
any  action  brought  against  such  employer  : 

1.  That  the  employee  cither  expressly  or  impliedly  assumed 
the  risk  of  the  injur.y  incurred  ;  or 

2.  That  the  injury  or  death  was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant. 

Every  such  employer  is  presumed  to  have  elected  to  provide 
and  pay  compensation  as  provided  in  this  act  unless  and  until 
notice  in  writing  by  the  employer  of  his  election  to  the  contrary 
is  filed  with  the  State  Bur»au  of  Labor  Statistics.  Such  employ- 
er, however,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages specified  herein  until  a  notice  in  writing  of  an  election 
by  said  employer  to  provide  such  compensation  has  been  filed 
with  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  blanks  furnished 
by  it  for  such  purpose. 

The  participants  in  the  discussion  were  Raynal  C. 
Boiling,  assistant  general  solicitor.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York  City ;  Miles  M.  Dawson,  expert 
in  technical  insurance,  who  was  secured  by  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  insurance  in  Europe,  New 
York  City ;  J.  A.  Macdonell,  pioneer  independent  liabil- 
ity insurance  expert,  New  York  City,  and  H.  V.  Mercer, 
chairmau  Commission  on  Compensation  for  Industrial 
Accidents.  Minneapolis. 

Much  interest  attached  to  Mr.  Boiling's  remarks,  ex- 
tracts from  which  follow  : 

Raynal  C.  Boiling  on  Workmen's  Compensation 

"  I  think  there  is  another  party  to  the  question  be- 
sides the  State,  the  employer  and  the  employee;  in  fact, 
I  think  the  party  most  interested  is  the  consumer,  the 
general  public,  because,  while  this  may  be  temporarily  a 
(juestion  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  it  is 
eventually  a  question  of  how  much  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  product  the  consumer  can  stand  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  making  provision  for  workmen  who  are  in- 
jured and  the  families  of  workmen  who  are  killed  in  the 
production  of  these  goods.  Whenever  we  set  about  to 
right  any  wrong,  particularly  when  we  set  about  doing 
so  as  sw'iftly  as  this  is  being  done,  we  run  a  risk  of 
falling  into  other  wrongs. 

"  I  want  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  a  few  of  the 
very  grave  dangers  that  we  run  into  in  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation. I  think  it  is  absolutely  unfair  that  the  em- 
ployer should  be  compelled  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
the  compensation  act  when  the  employee  is  not  bound  to 
do  so.  If  we  are  going  to  disregard  this  question  of 
fault  entirely,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  question  of 
who  is  to  blame,  then  it  is  not  right  that  when  the  em- 
ployee is  at  fault  the  workman  should  have  the  right  to 
go  to  a  jury  and  try  to  get  an  exorbitant  verdict,  but  that 
when  the  workman  himself  is  at  fault  he  should  be  able 
to  turn  round  and  claim  compensation  under  the  com- 
pensation act.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  ought  to  be 
sauce  for  the  gander.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  work- 
man should  ask  to  have  his  fault  disregarded  and  be  al- 
lowed to  recover  when  he  himself  is  directly  to  blame  for 
his  accident,  and  yet.  if  his  employer  is  at  fault,  he  ex- 
pects to  hold  him  for  a  heavy  jury  verdict. 
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CONTBIBl :iU).\    UV    WORKMEN    r.NDESIKABI.i:. 

••  Representing  perhaps  the  largest  enijiloyer  of  labor 
in  the  country,  I  think  that  the  idea  of  a  <omribution  by 
the  workmen  is  unsound  and  undesirable  lii>ih  in  prin- 
ciple and  iu  practice.  If  you  examine  these  acts  you  will 
And  that  none  of  them  attempts  to  give  the  injured  work- 
man the  full  measure  of  his  loss.  If  a  man  is  injured 
and  loses  three  months'  time,  he  does  not  get  his  full 
wages  for  that  three  months,  he  gets  50  per  cent,  of  his 
wages.  That  means  that  he  is  losing  50  per  cent,  and  the 
employer  is  contributing  the  other  50  per  cent.  So  that 
I  cannot  see  on  principle  why  the  workman  should  be 
asked  to  pay  in  something  toward  the  enijiloyer's  con- 
tribution of  one-half  of  the  loss.  In  practice  I  think  it 
is  worse  still,  because,  if  the  workman  contriliutes,  you 
are  compelled  to  put  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
for  administration. 

■•  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  intends  tliat  the  work- 
man should  contribute  the  money  and  that  his  employer 
should  disburse  it.  That  might  be  very  desirable,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  likely  to  be  done.  The  discussion  will 
start  every  time  with  the  idea  of  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion by  the  workmen  just  as  it  did  in  Ohio,  where  it 
started  with  the  idea  that  the  workman  was  to  pay  25 
per  cent.,  in  which  case  he  might  have  some  objection  to 
an  excessive  expenditure  from  that  fund ;  but  as  the  mat- 
ter advanced,  they  kept  cutting  that  down  until  before 
the  law  was  brought  up  for  final  passage — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  higher  legislature 
— but  that  contribution  was  finally  cut  to  10  per  cent. ; 
and  when  the  workman's  contribution  is  only  10  per  cent., 
he  will  only  be  theoretically  interested  in  keeping  down 
any  excessive  expenditure  from  the  fund.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  no  deterrent  at  all.  Contribution  by  the  work- 
man involves  State  administration  of  the  fund,  and  that 
again  relates  to  a  plan  of  State  insurance  such  as  has 
been  proposed  in  Ohio  and  in  Washington.  Now  please 
bear  in  mind  when  I  speak  of  State  insurance  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  insurance  given  by  organizations  of  em- 
ployers who  then  fix  the  premiums,  and  who  themselves 
endeavor  to  keep  down  disbursements. 

S.VIEGL'AEDING   AGAINST    ACCIDENTS. 

"  I  am  t.ilking  about  State  insurance  in  such  form  as 
has  been  proiX)sed.  for  instance,  over  here  in  Ohio.  The 
first  objection  to  tliat — and  to  my  mind  the  worst  objec- 
tion to  it — -is  that  I  think  it  is  bound  inevitably  to  effect 
what  is  much  more  important  to  my  mind  than  the  re- 
lief question — namely,  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

'•  Five  years  ago  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
thought  its  mills  were  well  protected.  All  of  its  subsi- 
diary companies  had  been  at  work  on  the  question  at 
that  time  for  from  5  to  10  years.  They  do  not  carry 
insurance.  They  carried  their  own  risk  in  their  own 
casualty  deparlmcut,  and  they  had  done  a  great  deal  they 
thought  to  protect  their  workmen ;  but  in  the  last  five 
years,  by  reason  of  a  central  organization,  and  by  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  outside  of  the  insurance  company,  they 
have  cut  down  serious  accidents  among  the  Steel  Cor- 
porations em])loyees  to  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  were 
five  years  ago.  That  means  that  while  to-day  2600  men 
may  have  been  injured,  there  are  2600  men  now  alive  and 
well  who  would  have  been  reported  as  seriously  injureil 
or  killed  but  for  these  improved  conditions.  They  have 
become  a  leader  in  this  thing.  They  have  proved  that 
the  prevention  of  accidents  is  much  more  important  than 
the  relief  of  accidents. 

■■  And  now  if  you  have  a  State  actuary,  as  under  the 
Ohio  plan,  fixing  the  iiremiums  for  all  employers  of  the 
same  class,  the  man  who  is  in  a  rolling  mill  which  is 
carefully  protected  may  be  placed  at  the  same  premium 
as  the  man  employed  at  a  rolling  mill  where  nothing  has 
been  done  at  all  to  protect  the  workmen.  The  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  safety  work  this 
last  year  has  lieen  ^750.000;  yet  under  this  plan  it  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  more  benefits  than  the  people  who 
have  not  paid  a  dollar  for  protection.  If  that  will  not 
discourage  prevention  of  accidents,  and  the  providing  of 
safety  devices  I  don't  know  what  will.  In  the  second 
place,  the  emjiloyer  who  has  paid  the  premium  and  is 
relievetl  from  the  consequence  of  an  accident,  unless  he  is 


a  mighty  humane  emi)loyer,  will  say:  'I  have  paid  my 
premium  and  1  am  out  of  it,'  and  he  won't  worry  about 
prevention.  I  think  the  financial  burden  would  soon  be- 
come intolerable,  as  the  actuary  would  fix  the  premium, 
the  employer  having  no  voice  iu  it.  The  State  would  dis- 
burse tlie  money,  and  the  employer  have  no  voice  in  it, 
and  I  leave  it  to  you  from  practical  experience  whether 
that  would  not  afford  as  fine  a  political  opportunity  as 
ever  existed  imder  any  State  government,  and  whether 
the  whole  effect  of  such  a  system  from  one  end  to  the 
other  will  not  be  simply  to  encourage  the  disbursements 
of  as  much  money  as  possible?  I  think  the  strain  on  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  State  is  going  to  be  too 
great  to  be  borne.  I  do  not  think  any  State  administra- 
tion has  ever  yet  had  the  opiiortiniity  to  disburse  such 
enormous  sums  with  such  a  small  check  upon  the  dis- 
bursements as  will  exist  under  sucli  a  system  as  that.  A 
corrupt  or  partisan  administration  with  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  that  is  simply  an  appalling  prospect;  and  even 
if  it  were  not  a  corrupt  administration  but  merely  ineffi- 
cient, perhaps  the  same  results  are  likely  to  occur. 

SHOULD    BE    COMPILSORV. 

"  I  fhink  that  the  most  desirable  provisions  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  are  that  it  should  be  compulsory  in 
principle  or  in  practice,  so  far  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  the  way  out  of  it  is  the  way  suggested  by  your 
committee ;  and  if  the  employers  come  in  I  think  they 
will  bring  their  workmen  in  very  promptly.  I  think  that 
a  bill  should  include  all  employers  where  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  its  passage,  even  to  farm  or  domestic  servants ; 
and  that  where  such  a  bill  is  passed,  as  it  has  been  in 
New  Jersey,  it  will  tend  tremendously  to  steady  future 
legislation  on  the  subject.  You  will  find  that  the  dangers 
are  very  much  less  decreased  by  not  arraying  all  the 
employers  on  one  side  and  the  workmen  on  the  other. 

"  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  provisions  that  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  must  elapse  before  any  payment  shall  be- 
gin. I  believe  the  bill  should  contain,  as  far  as  possible, 
provisions  similar  to  the  New  Jersey  bill  fixing  a  definite 
amount  for  a  certain  injury,  because  under  that  plan  the 
great  majority  of  injuries,  even  though  they  are  not 
fixed  in  the  schedule,  will  be  settled  between  employer 
and  employee.  For  instance,  if  the  amount  is  definitely 
fixed  as  to  its  maximum  that  part  will  not  have  to  be  the 
subject  of  court  arbitration  or  decision. 

■■  And  now  I  come  to  the  last  question — namely,  what 
is  to  be  done  about  it?  That  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion. My  first  answer  to  that  is,  "  Don't  chase  rainbows,' 
because  I  think  the  little  boy  that  chased  the  rainbow 
ran  into  a  duck  pond,  and  that  is  what  I  think  we  are  in 
some  danger  of  doing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk,  par- 
ticularly since  the  New  York  decision,  of  a  Federal  law 
along  the  line  of  some  system  like  the  German  system. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  unconstitutional.  In  the 
second  place,  consider  the  Federal  laws  that  have  been 
proposed  on  some  other  question,  for  instance,  on  the 
subject  of  divorce;  I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  impossible 
to  obtain  it. 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  am  morally  certain  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  about  this,  and  done  pretty  quickly,  the 
defense  of  fellow  servant  and  the  assumption  of  risk 
doctrine  will  be  taken  away,  and  if  that  is  done  the 
employee  won't  want  compensation  and  we  cannot  get  it 
in  any  form;  it  will  simply  be  a  case  of  liability  in 
every  case,  with  a  jury  assessing  damages.  I  think  what 
you  want  to  do  is  to  get  together  and  have  proper  bills 
passed  in  the  State  Legislatures,  and.  after  that  is  done, 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  employers  can  among  them- 
selves organize  mutual  insurance  companies  similar  to 
the  factory  fire  mutuals  of  New  England,  which  deal  with 
their  situation  tliere  admirably  and  effectively.  Such 
companies  could  enforce  prevention  just  as  effectually 
as  the  Steel  Corporation  has  done  among  its  subsidiary 
companies,  and  would  thus  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all 
this  evil  in  a  way  that  no  State  inspection  or  State  pre- 
vention of  accidents  can  ever  hope  to  reach  it." 

The  impressions  of  American  mechanical  engineers 
on  foreign  shop  methods  constituted  the  chief  topic  of 
the  closing  session.  The  papers  were  by  H.  L.  Gantt, 
Xew  York,  and  Oberlin  Smith,  president  Ferracute  Ma- 
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chine  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  while  Henry  D.  Sharpe, 
treasurer  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  George  Mesta,  president  Mesta  Machine  Com- 
panv,  Pittsburgh,  discussed  the  subject  in  its  various 
aspects. 

Lewis  Gustafsou.  superintendent  of  the  David  Ran- 
lien,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  a  paper  on  "  The  St.  Louis 
Method  of  Technical  Education." 

The  Resolutions 

Several  resolutions  were  presented  by  Henry  D. 
Sharpe  for  the  Resolution  Committee.  Besides  Mr. 
Geier's  resolution  already  mentioned,  the  following  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  The  idea  of  systematic  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  not  only  with  the  community 
at  large,  but  with  employers  :  and 

'Whereas.  The  various  industrial  interests  may  by  co-operat- 
ing and  finding  a  common  principle,  contribute  to  an  earlier  and 
a  better  solution  than  will  be  attained  if  each  interest  shall 
devise  plans  with  sole  regard  to  its  peculiar  conditions, 

Resohed,  That  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  heart- 
ily approves  the  idea  of  systematic  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  for  this  association  now 
to  commit  itself  to  a  defiuite  plan,  and  we  indorse  the  opinion 
of  our  Committee  on  Employers'  Liability  Insurance,  that  "  it 
is  high  time  that  all  employers  of  labor  were  co-operating  in  a 
general  effort  to  formulate  some  uniform  policy  "  : 

ResoUed.  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  splendid  individ- 
ual systems  in  force  in  the  shops  of  individual  members  of  this 
association,  and  urge,  while  eagerly  awaiting  the  development  of 
a  common  policy,  the  further  establishment  of  voluntary  plans 
of  compensation  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Compensation 
for  Industrial  Accidents  be  continued  with  enlarged  membership, 
with  a  view  to  active  co-operation  with  other  organizations  and 
the  local  branches  of  the  association  in  the  furtherance  of  prac- 
tical legislation  which  will  successfully  bring  about  systematic 
compensation  for  injured  workmen  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Administrative  Council  is  authorized  to 
appropriate  funds  to  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  employment  of 
counsel  and  to  enable  the  committee  to  properly  fulfill  its  duties. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Employers'  Liability  Insurance  shall  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Systematic  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  commends  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents  to  the  members 
of  the  association  and  authorizes  the  Administrative  Coohcll  to 
undertake  membership  in  behalf  of  the  association. 

Whereas,  The  question  of  systematic  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  is  receiving  wide  attention  in  this  country  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  matter  of  the  prevention  of  such  accidents  is 
of  the  first  importance  and  demands  the  greatest  consideration 
by  all  employers ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  recommends  to  its  .Administrative  Council  the  con- 
sideration of  a  plan  for  the  inspection  of  the  shops  of  its  mem- 
bers, which  plan  will  furnish  to  the  members  themselves  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  the  comparative  state  of  their  own  equip- 
ment and  system  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  will 
show  to  the  association  what  progress  {if  any)  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  furnishing  of  adequate  safety  devices : 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Administrative  Council  be  authorized  to 
appropriate  funds  to  a  reasonable  amount  to  make  such  inspec- 
tion, if  upon  their  investigation  the  plan  appears  feasible. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized 
the  President  to  invite  the  International  Congress  of  Social  In- 
surance to  hold  its  next  triennial  convention  in  the  tJnited 
States  ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  a  gathering  of  persons  who  are  Interested  in 
workmen's  compensation  and  allied  subjects  and  especially  of 
the  great  experts  of  other  countries,  with  its  debates  and  discus- 
sions, freely  participated  in  by  all  of  our  citizens  who  would  at- 
tend, the  same  being  followed  by  the  publication  of  its  proceed- 
ings, will  inevitably  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  supplying  in- 
formation to  guide  us  in  framing  our  laws  :  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  re- 
spectfully petitions  the  President  duly  to  extend  this  invitation 
and  urges  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  International  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  proposed  convention  in  the  year  1912,  if  prac- 
ticable :  and 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  suitable  initial  appropriations  for  the  same. 

Whereas,  A  demand  having  been  made  on  certain  members 
of  this  association  by  labor  unions  for  an  eight-hour  working 
day ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  belief  that  the  existing  hours  of  labor  in 
vogue  by  the  members  of  this  association  are  not  excessive, 
viewed  with  reference  either  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
workman  or  his  social,  moral  and  Intellectual  welfare  :  and 

Whereas,  The  actually  physical  exertion  required  from  the 
shop  workmen  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  greatly  reduced  by 
the  general  Introduction  of  labor-saving  appliances  in  every 
department  of  the  shops,  and  this  condition  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  and 


Whereas,  The  greater  cost  of  manufacture  due  to  shorter 
working  hours  and  other  restrictions  of  production  Is  a  direct 
and  important,  though  often  overlooked,  factor  in  increasing  the 
cost  ot  living ;  and 

Whereas,  The  movement  of  the  labor  unions  for  a  shorter 
workday,  restriction  of  output  and  higher  wage  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  higher  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  higher 
cost  of  living :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  in  convention  assembled  here- 
by record  our  absolute  disapproval  of  any  decrease  in  the  hours 
now  worked  by  the  members  of  this  association. 

The  New  Officers 

The  officers  were  elected  according  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  published  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  March  27.  They  are :  President.  F.  C.  Cald- 
well, H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  first 
vice-president,  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg. 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  second  vice-president.  W.  A. 
Layman.  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company.  St.  Louis.  Mo. ; 
treasurer,  Howard  P.  Eells,  Bucyrus  Company,  South 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  Councillors  for  two  years,  J.  H. 
Schwacke,  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 
C.  Bermingham,  Canadian  Locomotive  Company.  Ltd.. 
Kingston,  Ont. ;  L.  H.  Kittredge,  Peerless  Motor  Car 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Van  Dervoort.  Root  & 
Van  Dervoort  Engineering  Company.  East  Moline.  111. ; 
A.  E.  Xewton.  Prentice  Bros.  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  P.  O.  Geier,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Councillor  to  serve  unexpired  term, 
Stevenson  Taylor,  Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York  City. 

M.  H.  Barker.  American  Tool  &  Machine  Company, 
Boston,  was  again  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

At  the  alumni  dinner  J.  H.  Schwacke,  the  retiring 
president,  was  presented  with  a  valuable  watch  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  efficient  labors  during  his 
term  of  office. 

The  dinner  at  Hotel  Astor,  Wednesday  eventng.  was 
largely  attended  and  proved  a  very  interesting  occasion. 
The  speakers  were  Walter  George  Smith.  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  of  Uniform 
State  Laws ;  Julius  M.  Mayer,  former  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wesley 
Hill.  New  York. 


The  West  Penn  Steel  Company's  Extensions. — The 

West  Penn  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  open  hearth  billets,  sheet  bars  and  steel 
sheets,  has  recently  completed  some 'extensive  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  its  plant,  consisting  of  anneal- 
ing furnaces,  resquaring  shears,  roller  levelers,  slitting 
machines,  and  also  an  extra  large  hydraulic  stretcher 
leveler  for  leveling  sheets  up  to  4S  in.  wide.  Another 
pickling  machine  of  the  Mesta  type,  made  by  the  Mesta 
Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  added.  With 
its  present  complete  equipment  the  company  expects  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  nearly  all  its  output  from  its  seven  hot 
sheet  mills  in  high  grade  material  for  furniture,  pas- 
senger cars  and  other  fine  work.  It  also  makes  large 
quantities  of  electrical  steel  sheets  of  very  high  quality, 
fully  equal  to  imported  material. 


J.  Holmes  Whiteley.  Stewart  Building,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  the  purchaser  of  the  property  of  the  Union  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  which  was  sold 
by  the  receiver  April  6.  Should  the  sale  be  confirmed  by 
the  court  he  expects  to  arrange  to  rebuild  the  blast  fur- 
nace on  modern  lines  and  to  equip  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  any  furnace  of  its  size  in  the  country.  The 
item  published  in  TJie  Iron  Age  of  last  week  intimating 
that  Frank  Samuel  of  Philadelphia  would  secure  this 
proi)ertj'  was  evidently  incorrect 


The  McAuley  Trap  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  shipped 
16  high-pressure  steam  traps  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  This  was  the  eighth  order  received  from 
the  same  customer  In  the  past  few  years.  Other  recent 
shipments  were  to  the  Renova  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Eliza  furnaces  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company,  Edgar  Thomson  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  and  the  Pittsburgh  Piping  &  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
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Molding  Thin  Castings  on  an  Arcade  Jarring 
Machine 


The  mohl  for  nil  exceptionally  thin  casling  was  ri>- 
cently  made  at  the  fouiuliy  of  the  Cliaiullcr  &  Taylor 
Comiiany.  Iiulianapolis,  Intl.,  on  a  three-fvlinder  .iarrins 


Fig-   1. — A  Boiler  Front  Measuring  6  s  8  Ft.  and  %  In.  Tliick. 

tlie  Mold  for  Which  Was  Made  on  a  Jarring  Machine 

Built  by  the  Arcade  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport,  111. 

machine  supplied  by  the  Arcade  Mfg.  Company,  Freeport. 
111.  This  casting,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  1, 
was  a  boiler  front  and  the  mold  iu  which  this  casting 
was  made  is  illustrated  iu  Fig.  2. 

While  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  size  of  the 


result  which  is  partly  attributable  to  the  use  of  molding 
machines  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  cope  and  the  drag 
are  made  se|)arately.   the  former  not   being  put  on  the 

mold  uiilil  I  he  drag  is  completed. 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  street,  Westminster.  London.  May  11  and  12, 
conunencing  each  day  at  10.30  o'clocli  a.m.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  papers  that  are  expected  to  be  submitted: 

•  Temperature  Influences  on  Carhon  and  Iron,"  by  E.  Adamson, 

Sheffield. 

■  The   Chumical   and   Mechanical    Uelations   of   Iron,   Chromium 

and   Carbon,"   by  J.   C".   .\rnoId.   Sheffield,   and  A.  A.   Read, 
Cardiff. 

•  The  Growth  of  Cast  Irons  .\fter  Repeated  Heatings,"  by  H.  C. 

H.   C.irpenter,   Manchester. 

■  The  Relation  of  Impurities  to  the  Corrosion  of  Iron,"  bv  John 

W.  Cobb,  Leeds. 
"  Magnetic  Properties  of  Some  Nickel  Steels,  with  Some  Notes 
on  the  Structures  of  Meteoric  Iron,"   by  E.   Coiver  Glauert, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg,   and   S.   Hilpert.   Berlin-Grunewald. 

•  Note  on  a  Process  for  the  Desiccation  of  .\ir  by  Calcium  Chlo- 

ride,"  by   Felix   A.    Daubinf   and   Eugene   V.   Roy,   Aubou«. 
Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

■  The  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Sulphur  in  Iron  and  Steel,"  by 

T.  Gifford  Elliott,  Sheffield. 

■  The  Action  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Single  and  Mixed  Electro- 

lytes on  Iron,"  by  J.  .Newton  Friend  and  Joseph  H.  Brown, 
Darlington. 
'  Iron-Silicon-Carbon  Alloys."  by  W.  Gontermann,  Siegen,  West- 
phalia. 

•  The  Influence  of  Vanadium  Upon  Cast    Iron."   bv   W    H     Hat- 

fleld,  Sheffield. 

•  The  Organic  Origin  of  the  Sedimentary  Ores  of  Iron,"   by   W. 

H.  Herdsman,  Glasgow. 

■  Some  Studies  on  Welds,"  by  E.  F.  Law,  W.  H.  Merrett  and  W. 

Pollard  Digby,  London. 

•  The  Corrosion  of  Steel."  by  Percy  Longmuir,   Sheffield. 

"  The  Influence  of  2  I'er  Cent.  Vanadium  on  Steels  of  Varying 
Carbon  Content,"  by  A.  McWilliam  and  E.  J.  Barnes,  Shef- 
field. 

"  Some  I'roperties  of  Heat-Treated  •"  Per  Cent.  Nickel  Steels," 
by  A.  McWilliam  and  E.  J.  Barnes,   Sheffield. 

•  Mechanicalizing  Analysis  as  an  Aid  to  Accuracy  and  Speed  for 

Commercial  Purposes."  by  C.  H.  Ridsdale  and  N.  D.  Ridsdale, 
Middlesbrough. 

■  Welding  Up  of  Blowholes  and  Cavities  in  Steel  Ingots,"  by  J. 

E.  Stead,  Sliddlesbrough. 

The  autumn  meeting  this  year  will,  by  the  kind  invi- 
tation of  the  Associazione  fra  gli  ludustriali  Metallur- 
gici  Italiani,  be  lield  at  Turin,  Italy,  and  an  influential 
Local  Keception  Committee  has  been  formed,  under  the 
presidency  of  Qt.  E.  Falck,  president  of  that  association, 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  meeting 
will  commence  October  2,  and  with  the  subsequent  tour 
organized  in  connection  therewith  will  occupy  about  15 
days  from  the  time  of  leaving  London  until  the  return. 


Fig.   2. — The  ^rold   from    Which   the   Casting   Was   Made 


casting  which  measures  6  x  S  ft.,  its  thickness  is  re- 
markable as  it  is  only  %  in.  Making  these  molds  with 
the  aid  of  a  jarring  machine  has  resulted  in  at  least 
doubling  the  output  of  the  foundry.  Prior  to  the  in- 
stallation of  this  machine  only  one  of  these  castings 
could  be  made  per  day.  At  the  present  time  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  make  tliree  of  these  in  a  day.  a 


This  tour  includes   Savona,   Oenoa.   Pisa,  Rome.  Naples, 
Florence  and  Milan. 

«  I  » 

The  Pelican  Metal  &  Roofing  Company,  333  Howard 
avenue.  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  purchased  a  square  of 
ground  and  will  erect  at  once  a  one-story  factory  build- 
ing. 100  ft.  square,  to  take  care  of  its  increasing  business. 
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The    Patterson   Adjustable    Electric    Light 
Bracket 


A  new  type  of  electric  light  bracket  which  can  be  ad- 
justed for  use  on  all  classes  of  machines  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  Patterson  Tool  &  Supply  Company, 
Daytou,  Ohio.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this 
bracket  are  that  it  can  be  operated  at  any  point,  a  sav- 
ing of  75  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  globes  broken  is 


Fig.  1. — The  Bpnch  Type  of  Adjustable  Electric  Light  Bracket 

Made  by  the  Patterson  Tool  &  Supply  Company, 

Dayton.  Ohio. 

effected  by  its  use  and  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the 
machines  due  to  better  light  is  secured.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
bench  type  of  bracket,  and  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  machine 
type.  These  brackets  are  furnished  with  various  base 
connections  which  enable  them  to  be  used  in  practically 
all  locations  in  every  branch  of  manufacturing. 

The  bench  bracket  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  set  forward,  and 
the  light  is  thrown  on  the  work,  so  that  the  operator  can 


Fig. 


-The  Machine  Bracket  .attached  to  a  Lathe. 


see  at  all  times  the  line  to  which  he  is  working.  If 
desired  this  bracket  can  be  reversed  so  as  to  throw  the 
light  through  the  opening  in  the  work.  A  universal  ma- 
chine bracket  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  attached  to  a  lathe 
carriage.  In  this  position  the  light  is  cast  directly  on 
the  point  of  the  tool,  and  the  operator  is  enabled  to  see 
the  tool  when  doing  internal  work  just  as  well  as  if  it 
was  external  work. 


The  construction  of  these  brackets  is  strong.  The 
brackets  are  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  the  joints  operate 
on  leather  frictions  between  two  disks  and  a  strong  rivet. 
The  general  design  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  general  hard  usage  met  with  in  a  factory.  The 
base  of  the  bench  bracket  Is  of  heavy  east  iron,  while 
that  of  the  machine  bracket  has  a  hole  to  take  a  Vrin. 
bolt,  thus  making  it  convenient  for  attachment  to  a  ma- 
chine ha\iug  T-s!ots  for  bolts.  For  locating  them  per- 
manently four  screw  holes  are  also  furnished.  A  screw 
clamp  or  a  spring  clip  is  used  to  hold  the  lamp  in  place. 

The  night  of  the  bench  bracket  is  23  in.,  and  when  a 
right  angle  bend  is  made  at  the  first  joint  there  is  a  16- 
in.  reach  from  the  center  of  the  stand  to  the  light.  At 
the  second  joint  the  machine  bracket  has  a  reach  of  21 
in.  from  the  center  of  the  base  to  the  light  and  will  cover 
a  radius  of  42  in. 

<  ■  » 

The  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company 

The  report  of  the  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company,  Buf- 
falo. X.  T.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31.  1910, 
shows  gross  earnings  of  $3,768,220.  Deducting  operating 
expenses,  taxes,  &c.,  amounting  to  $3,138,658.  leaves  net 
profit  of  $629,562.  After  paying  bond  interest,  $207,- 
083,  the  amount  for  surplus  is  $422,479.  The  balance 
sheet.  December  31,  1910,  is  as  follows : 

Assets. 

Property    and   plant $12,142,536 

Investments  in  subsidiary  companies 1.. 588, 770 

Stocks  of  ore.  coke,  pig  iron  and  material 976,232 

Vccounts    receivable 496.441 

Cash     306,946 

.\ccounts  paid  in  advance 23.434 

Discount  on  debenture  bonds 56,667 

Total Sl.->,591.026 

Capital    stock $5,000,000 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Iron  Company  first  mort.  5s.  2,600,000 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Iron  Company  5  per  ct.  debs.  1.500,000 

First   and  refunding  mortgage  5s 3,415.500 

Notes  and  accounts  payable 1,2.33, .347 

Dividends  payable  January   1,  1911 50,000 

Accrued   bond    interest 127.346 

Liabilities  accrued,   not  due 55.931 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  property 99.586 

Surplus    1.509.116 

Total $15,591,026 


The  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  manufacturer  of 
mining  and  quarrying  machinery,  150  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  has  established  an  oflice  at  814  Salisbury  House, 
London  Wall,  London.  E.  C,  England,  which  will,  in 
future,  have  general  charge  of  its  business  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Howard  T.  Walsh,  for 
several  years  the  company's  Pacific  Coast  manager  at  San 
Francisco,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  London  oflice,  and  he 
has  associated  with  him  Arthur  F.  Belding.  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Joplin  oflice  for  some  time. 


The  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa., 
:^  hich  is  about  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $200,- 
000  to  .S300.000,  states  that  the  increase  is  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  its  growing  Imsiness,  the  company  ex- 
pecting a  very  prosperous  year.  Xo  extensions  to  its 
plant  are  contemplated  at  this  time.  The  company  manu- 
factures high  spee«i.  alloy  and  carbon  steels. 


It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  excellent  work  of 
the  two  furnaces  of  the  Xorthwestern  Iron  Company,  at 
Mayville.  Wis.,  one  running  on  high  phosphorus  and  the 
other  on  malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron.  The  output  for 
the  second  week  of  April  was  3913  tons,  or  559  tons  per 
day.  Previous  to  March,  1909,  the  best  week's  output 
was  2737  tons,  or  391  tons  per  day. 


The  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Techniker-Verbandes 
(Xational  Association  of  German-American  Technolo- 
gists), of  which  H.  Bacharach.  721  Lewis  Block,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  is  secretary,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  organization  and 
a  full  list  of  the  members  with  their  addresses. 
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The  Algoma  Steel  Compamiy's  Coke  Plamit 

steps  in   an   Unusual   Record   of  Construction— Two   Batteries   of  55   Koppers  OvenS 
Each,  with  By-Product  Works,  Built  in  Less  Than  a  Year 


BY   D.    M.    GBIFFITH. 


{'With  Supplement) 


On  March  11.  1911.  the  first  coke  was  made  in  No.  1 
battery  of  the  110  by-product  coke  ovens  which  were  con- 
structed by  H.  Koppers  of  Joliet,  111.,  for  the  Algoma 
Steel  Company,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Less  than 
a  year  elapsed  from  the  time  excavation  was  started 
until  the  ovens  were  producing  coke;  and  considering  the 


for  the  coke  jilant.  it  was  necessary  to  support  all  of  the 
foundations  uiK)n  piling.  The  total  number  of  piles  re- 
ipiired  was  €020.  To  divert  the  course  of  a  creek  which 
wound  around  through  the  coke  plant  site,  two  concrete 
retaining  walls  were  built.  One  of  these  was  made  of 
sufficient  size  to  support  the  track  for  the  .shear  leg  of 


Fig.  1.— rarr  of  the  Piling  Used  for  Carrying  the  Concrete  Slab.      Pliotograph  Taken  April  5.  or  15  Working  Days  After 

Excavation  Was  Started. 


extreme  conditions  under  which  this  plant  was  built,  such 
as  severe  weather,  marshy  ground,  poor  labor  conditions. 
Isolation  of  plant  from  base  of  supplies  and  working  from 
temporary  yard  level,  remarkable  progress  was  made  in 
its  construction. 

On  account  of  the  marshy  ground  at  the  site  chosen 


the  traveling  coal  bridge.  This  creek  as  shown  in  the 
plan  view  on  the  accompanying  supplement,  now  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  coke  plant  and  empties  into  the 
slip  just  beyond  the  stack  end  of  battery  No.  1. 

The  slip  was  extended  about  a  half  mile,  so  that  coal 
could  be  delivered  direct  to  the  coke  plant  by  boat.    This 


Fig.  2.— Progress  In  Piling  and  Form  Work  in  19  Working  Days,  or  Up  to  May  19. 
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Fig. 


-Oven  Foundations  and  Chimney  Flues  to  Staclt,  with    Briclt  Worl5  on  Regenerator  Walls  Under  Way. 


channel  is  90  ft.  wide  and  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  take 
care  of  boats  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  12,000  tons  of 
coal. 

Coal  Unloading  and  Storage 

In  connection  with  this  slip  and  extending  its  entire 
length  a  very  substantial  timber  dock  has  been  con- 
structed. This  supports  the  track  on  which  the  coal  un- 
loaders  travel,  also  a  coal  transfer  trestle  by  means  of 
which  the  coal  from  the  boat  unloaders  is  conveyed  in  by 
electrically  ojicrated  coal  transfer  cars  to  either  the  coal 
storage  pile  or  to  the  coal  hoppers. 

The  coal  is  taken  from  this  hopper  by  a  belt,  to  the 
coal  breaker  and  crusher  building,  where  it  is  broken  up 
and  the  iron  particles  removed  by  a  magnetic  separator. 
The  coal  is  then  crushed  and  conveyed  by  a  belt  to  mix- 


ing bins,  from  which  point  it  is  conveyed  by  another  belt 
to  the  2000  ton  coal  storage  bin.  By  means  of  hand 
operated  gates,  which  are  located  in  the  bottom  of  the 
coal  storage  bin.  the  coal  charging  car  receives  the  coal 
from  the  bin  for  charging  direct  into  the  top  of  the  ovens. 
In  Fig.  1  is  seen  a  part  of  the  piling  which  is  used 
for  carrying  the  concrete  slab,  upon  which  the  oven  and 
stack  foundations  are  supported.  These  piles  vary  in 
length  from  30  ft.  to  CO  ft.  and  are  spaced  about  2  ft.  0 
in.,  center  to  center.  The  steel  traveling  bridge  showu 
in  this  view  was  used  for  distributing  the  concrete  for 
the  oven  and  by-product  building  foundations  and  the 
creek  retaining  vi-alls.  The  photograph  was  taken  on 
April  5,  1010.  just  l.T  working  days  after  the  excavation 
work  was  started. 


^'g-  4. — Showing  the  Large  .\mount  of  Concrete  and  Form  Work  Completed  in  37  Working  Days  Following  the  View  in  Fig.  2. 
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Progress  in  Foundation  and  Brick  Work 

lu  27  workiug  days  the  form  woi-U  for  the  voids  aud 
chimney  flues  was  completed  aud  the  3  ft.  thick  coucrete 
slab,  which  rests  ou  the  piles,  was  laid.  At  the  same 
time  the  coucrete  foimdatious  for  the  eutire  first  battery 
were  up  to  an  elevation  of  11  ft.  above  the  top  of  the 
piles.  This  left  a  hight  of  about  5  ft.  more  of  concrete 
to  be  put  in,  to  bring  the  oven  foundations  up  to  the 
proper  level  for  the  starting  of  the  brickwork. 


structed  and  lined  with  laitk.  A  good  start  had  also  been 
made  on  the  brickwork  of  the  regenerator  walls.  In  the 
background  can  be  seen  the  progress  made  on  the  slip  up 
to  this  date.  Tlie  channel  had  been  dredged  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  and  had  reached  a 
point  a  little  beyond  the  center  line  of  the  ovens. 

Fig.  4  calls  attention  to  the  status  of  the  by-product 
building  form  work  aud  foundations  on  July  2.  It  shows 
that  a  large  amount  of  concrete  and  form  work  was  com- 


Fis.   .-).— Showins   by    tho   Hight   of   the   Locomotive    Hip    Tn^--    Amount  of  Form  Work  Needed  to  Give  a  Vnrd  Levol   Hi  Ft. 

Above  Top  of  Piles. 


Fig.  G. — Progress  Made  Up  to  October  6,  1910. 


On  A|)ril  26  excavation  work  was  begun  for  the  by- 
product building  and  gas  holder.  In  Fig.  2  can  be  seen 
the  progress  made  in  piling  and  form  work  up  to  May 
19.  In  19  working  days  all  of  the  excavating  and  piling 
for  the  foundations  for  the  by-product  apparatus,  build- 
ing walls  and  gas  hokler  was  finished,  as  well  as  consider- 
able form  work  for  gas  holder  and  building  walls. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  construction 
work  on  the  oveus  up  to  June  S.  The  oven  foundations 
were  theu  Hnished  and  the  chimney  fines  to  tlie  stack  cou- 


pleted  in  the  interval  of  37  working  days  between  the 
taking  of  the  views  in  Figs.  2  and  4. 

Fig.  5  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  construction 
work  that  had  been  done  on  the  ovens  and  by-product 
building  up  to  August  13.  The  regenerator  walls  had 
been  finished,  the  oven  wall  brickwork  had  reached  a 
hight  of  about  4  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  ovens,  and  the 
concrete  pinions  and  end  bnckstays  had  been  erected  at 
each  end  of  the  battery.  In  comparing  the  hight  of  the 
form  work  of  the  by-product  bnildiug  with  that  of  the 
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standard  locomotive  shown  in  the  foreground,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  large  amount  of  construction  work  was  nec- 
essary at  this  point  to  bring  the  foundations  to  their 
proper  elevation,  so  that  the  finished  yard  level  would 
be  16  ft.  above  the  tops  of  the  piles. 

Fig  R  indicates  the  progress  made  up  to  October  6. 


house,  stack  for  battery  Xo.  1.  coal  storage  bin.  by-prod- 
uct building,  battery  No.  1  and  gas  holder.  This  view 
was  taken  December  7.  1010.  On  battery  No.  2  up  to 
December  15,  1910,  the  foundations  for  the  coke  pusher 
and  leveling  machine  had  been  finished  and  the  oven 
lirickwork  for  the  entire  battery  had  reached  a  hight  of 


Fig. 


-View    Taken    December    T,    1010,    Showing   Slip.    Coal    Unloaders,   Coal  Transfer  Trestle   and   Storage  Bin,  Bv-Product 
Building  and  B.ntter.v  Xo.  1,  with  Stack  and  Gas  Holder. 


1910.  The  brickwork  has  been  completed  for  battery 
No.  1.  In  the  foreground  is  shown  a  part  of  the  form 
work  and  concrete  for  battery  No.  2.  The  steel  roof 
trusses  and  columns  for  the  by-product  building  are 
erected  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  purlins  and 
building  walls. 

By  November  li5,  1910.  the  buckstays,  coke  and  pusher 
side  steel  benches,  with  cast  iron  cover  plates,  steel  stack 


8  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  regenerators.  A  large  tem- 
porary building,  which  was  used  to  protect  the  brick- 
w(irk  and  workmen  during  the  severe  cold  weather,  was 
practically  completed. 

Fig.  S  is  an  interior  view  of  the  temporary  building 
over  battery  No.  2.  The  brickwork  here  shown  is  above 
the  roof  of  the  ovens  and  nearly  completes  the  brick- 
work for  this  batterv. 


Fig.   S- — Temporary  Building  Over  Battery  No.   2.     Brickwork    for  This  Battery  Nearly  Completed. 


and  supports  for  gas  collecting  and  suction  mains  had 
been  erected.  The  regenerators  had  been  filled  with 
checker  brick,  the  regenerator  end  walls  bricked  in,  and 
the  brick  walls  underneath  the  benches  completed. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  slip,  coal   unloaders.  coal  transfer 
trestle,    dock,    traveling    coal    bridge,    standpipe,    pump 


In  Fig,  9  the  electricall.v  operated  four-hopper  steel 
coal  charging  larry  is  shown  on  top  of  battery  No,  1, 
This  car  receives  its  coal  from  the  coal  storage  bin  and 
has  a  capacity  of  12.75  tons,  which  is  sufficient  to  charge 
one  oven.  In  the  background  can  be  seen  the  2000ton  sreel 
coal  storage  bin  which  is  located  between  battery  No.  1 
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Fig.  0.— Eleetik-ally  Operated  Four  Iloppei-  Coal  Charging  Larry. 


and  battery  Xo.  2.  This  view  was  tal^en  January  10, 
1911. 

Fig.  10.  for  which  the  photograph  was  tal^en  from  the 
pusher  side  on  March  1.  1911,  gives  a  measure  of  tlie 
progress  made  on  battery  No.  2.  The  briclvwork,  includ- 
ing the  regenerator  end  walls  and  the  checker  brick,  had 
been  finished  and  the  buckstays  and  structural  work  on 
coke  and  pusher  benches  had  been  erected. 

In  the  accompanying  supplement,  which  gives  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  entire  coke  plant,  the  present 
installation  of  two  batteries  of  55  ovens  each  is  shown, 
and  the  provision  made  for  a  future  installation  of  one 
battery  of  55  ovens.  Battery  Xo.  2  will  be  ready  to  make 
coke  by  April  24. 

The  Fawcus  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
shipped  a  set  of  worm  wheels  and  worm  shaft  for  a  ver- 
tical windlass  to  be  installed  on  the  United  States  battle- 
ship Wyoming.  The  shaft  is  12  ft.  long,  6  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  two  woi-ms,  right  and  left  thread.  The  wheels 
are  made  of  manganese  bronze,  and  have  a  pitched  diam- 
eter of  74  in.,  with  S-in.  face. 


The  Hooper-Falkenau  Engineering  Company 


The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, B''armers'  Bank  Building,  has  received  an  order 
from  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  for  5000-hp. 
Stirling  water  tulie  boilers,  which  will  be  installed  in  its 
new  plant  at  Midland.  P.-i. 


The  Hooper-Falkenau  Engineering  Company.  165 
Broadway,  Xew  York,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the 
business  of  George  K.  Hooper,  the  well-known  designer 
and  organizer  of  industrial  plants.  Mr.  Hooper's  experi- 
ence covers  a  period  of  25  years,  ranging  in  importance 
from  that  of  an  unskilled  laborer  to  executive  and  con- 
sulting engineer.  The  design  of  new  machinery  for 
special  purposes  and  the  management  of  i^lants  are 
among  his  activities.  One  of  the  most  notable  connec- 
tions in  the  latter  capacity  has  been  the  management  of 
the  Weir  Frog  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  for  five  years  and  at  present  is 
ser'i-ing  as  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Perhaps 
most  notable  of  Mr.  Hooper's  work  has  been  in  improving 
and  systematizing  foundry  practice. 

Arthiu-  Falkenau.  in  joining  forces  with  Mr.  Hooper, 
withdraws  from  the  FalUenau-Sinclair  Machine  Com- 
pany, Philadeljihia.  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  course  of  30  years'  experience 
as  a  consulting  engineer  and  owner  of  machine  works, 
Mr.  Falkenau  has  designed  and  perfected  many  success- 
ful devices,  among  which  probably  the  best  known  is  the 
pneumatic  system  for  handling  mail.  Another  well- 
known  invention  is  a  mine  exploration  suit,  the  first 
successful  ap]ili(atiiin  of  the  helmet  idea  to  mine  rescue 
work. 


Fig.  10.— Progress  or.  Battery  No.   2  Up  to  March  1.  1911 
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A  New  Metal  Studding  Machine 

A  machine  for  manufacturing  metal  studding  of  a 
peculiar  shape  is  built  by  the  Wire  Specialty  Works,  549 
Fulton  street,  Chicago,  111.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  Fig.  2  shows  a  sample  of  the  studding  made  by 
It. 

The  plain  sheets  of  No.  21  gauge  steel  used  for  mak- 
ing the  studding  are  first  perforated  on  a  power  press. 


Fig.  1. — A  New  Machine  for  Making  Metal  Studding  Built  by  the    Wire  Specialty  Works,  Chicago.  111. 


Repairing  Concrete  Floors 

There  is  a  popular  and  widespread  fallacy  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  concrete  floor  once  chipped  or  cracked  is 
practically  at  the  end  of  its  usefulness.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  tlie  unsatisfactory  results  of  unskilled 
workmen  attempting  to  repair  a  damaged  floor.  Unless 
proper  care  is  taken,  and  the  workman  engaged  on  the 
job   has  sufficient   knowledge  of   concrete,   a   repair  job 

is   most   unsatisfao 
tory. 

In  this  connection, 
the  practice  of  the 
Aberthaw  Construc- 
tion Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  worth  noting. 
In  certain  of  the  con- 
crete buildings  erected 
by  this  company  floors 
have  been  chipped  in 
particular  places  be- 
cause of  some  phase 
of  the  industry  which 
gave  rise  to  dropping 
heavy  materials  in  one 
place,  as,  for  example, 
the  winding  rolls  in 
a  paper  mill.  When  a 
floor  has  thus  become 
damaged  the  proper 
method  of  repairing  is 
to  chip  out  with  mal- 
let and  chisel  a  recess, 
usually  square,  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  break  in  the 
concrete  surface.  The 
rough  surface  result- 
ing from  this  process 
is  then  treated  with 
acid  to  bring  out  the 
solid  aggregate,  or 
else    a    stiff    brush    Is 


They  are  then  fed  from  a  table  into  the  first  of  the  four 
forming  rolls  in  the  machine.  These  bend  the  metal  to 
approximate  shape,  and  after  it  leaves  the  last  of  them 
It  is  fed  through  a  swaging  device  which  hammers  the 
studding  into  the  exact  form  and  makes  it  perfectly 
straight.  The  machine  is  entirely  automatic,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  oiierator  to  start  the  sheets  into 
the  first  set  of  rolls. 

The  studding  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  of  a  double  type  for 
making  hollow  partitions,  in  which  two  courses  of  plaster 
board  are  inserted,  leaving  an  air  space  between.  Its 
shape  is  secured  hy  employing:  n  set  of  guides  between  the 


Fig.  2. — A  Sample  Piece  of  Studding  Made  by  the  Machine. 

four  rolls  for  folding  the  metal.  If  desired,  studding 
with  only  one  channel  can  be  formed  on  the  machine. 
This  type  is  used  where  an  air  space  is  not  required  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  partition. 

This  machine  has  a  capacity  of  2.5,000  ft.  of  studding 
per  day,  and  the  metal  sheets  pass  through  the  rolls  at  a 
j  speed  of  50  ft.  per  minute.     The  machine  weighs  10,000 
lb.,  and  occupies  a  floor  space  of  3  ft.  6  in.  by  9  ft. 


Dsed  to  remove  all  the  loose  dust,  and  the  recess  washed 

out  by  sluicing  out  with  a  hose.    When  all  the  dust  particles 

have  been  removed,  the  recess  is  grouted  with  cement, 

and  before  this  has  set  the  granolithic  finish  applied  and 

leveled  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fioor.     Repairs  made  in 

this  manner  are  as  permanent  as  the  remainder  of  the 

lloor,  as  the  bond  between  the  new  and  old  concrete  will 

be  perfect  if  all   the  loose  material  has  been  carefully 

removed. 

«  I  » 

Vivian  Bond  &  Co.'s  Pittsburgh  Business.— Vivian 

I:!ond  &  Co..  CS  Beaver  street.  New  York,  who  transact  a 

large  business  in  fer- 
roalloys, have  not  re- 
tired  from   the   Pitts- 
burgh   field   as   erron- 
eously   stated    in    last 
week's    issue    of    The 
Iron  Age.     It  is  true 
that  they  have  closed 
their  Pittsburgh  office, 
but  this  is  simply  be- 
cause   it    has    been 
found    that    as    much 
business  can  be  trans- 
acted   over    the    long 
distance         telephone, 
and  by  having  a  rep- 
resentative   cover    the 
field   at   frequent   intervals   as   could   be   done   by    hav- 
ing an  office  in  Pittsburgh.     The  firm   first  opened   its 
office  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  fall  of  190S,  but  it  did  a  con- 
siderable business  there  before  that  time.    The  represen- 
tative of  the  firm  will  as  actively  cover  the  Pittsburgh 
territory  as  when  an  office  was  retained  there.    It  Is  re- 
grettable that  the  notice  of  the  closing  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office  should  have  lieen  made  so  sweeping. 
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The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


The  sixteenth  aunual  conveuliou  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  of  which  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  is 
president,  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New- 
York,  May  15,  16  and  17.  Advance  notices  of  this  con- 
vention indicate  that  it  will  be  the  most  important  held 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  In  issuing  the  call  for 
the  convention  President  Kirby  urges  upon  iiienibors  the 
advisability — in  fact  the  necessity— of  their  personal  at- 
tendance.   He  adds : 

There  has  never  been  a  period  when  the  country's  industrial 
interests  have  been  confronted  with  so  many  vital  problems  as 
in  the  present  year  of  llUl.  It  may  also  be  added  that  never 
before  has  organization  been  so  urgently  needed  and  discussion 
60  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  industries.  The 
sixteenth  annual  convention,  therefore,  comes  at  a  time  when 
every  manufacturer  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  conditions 
strongly  affecting  the  future  safe-conduct  of  his  business.  The 
problems  which  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  coming  meeting 
are  many  and  vital.  Including  labor  In  Its  various  ramifications, 
also  the  great  constructive  pollc.v  Interwoven  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  the  equitable  solution  of:  the  urgent  question  of 
industrial  relief. 

Results  of  the  investigations  made  in  Europe  liy  the 
association's  special 
commissioners,  F.  C. 
Schwedtman  and 
James  A.  Emery,  cov- 
ering the  very  timely 
and  important  subjects 
of  accident  prevention 
and  industrial  relief, 
will  be  presented  In 
the  form  of  a  volumi- 
nous report  to  the  con- 
vention. In  all  proba- 
bility one  entire  day 
and  evening  will  be 
devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects. An  iiuportant 
feature  connected  with 
accident  prevention 
and  industrial  insur- 
ance will  be  the  dis- 
playlng  of  a  great 
number  of  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  not 
only  the  experiences  of 
Germany  but  also  con- 
ditions in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that 
fully  1,000,000  persons 
are  injured  yearly  In 
the  industries,  and 
that  under  our  present 
laws  it  required  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $17,000,000  to  administer  $9,- 
000,000  for  the  benefit  of  Injured  employees  in  1909,  in- 
dicates the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  to  lal:>or, 
capital  and  the  general  public  alike. 

A  special  feature  will  also  be  made  of  banking  and 
currency,  and  the  attitude  of  our  manufacturers  toward 
the  plans  recently  proposed  to  reform  our  iuadetiuate 
banking  and  currency  systems  ■will  be  discussed.  Other 
questions  of  economic  importance,  such  as  immigration. 
Industrial  education,  a  reform  of  our  patent  laws  and 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Tariff  Commission  of  ex- 
perts will  also  be  considered. 

The  sessions  will  be  open  to  the  general  pul^lic.  and 
the  association  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  manu- 
facturers to  attend,  whether  members  of  the  association 
or  not. 


A    New    Standard    Motor    Driven 
Rolling  Mill 


Designed  for  Rolling  Sections  and  Special  Shapes 

and  Sheet  Metals,  and  Possessing  Various 

New  Features 


A  new  type  of  motor  di'iven  rolling  mill  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Standard  Machinery  Company,  7 
Beverly  street,  Trovidence,  R.  I.,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  standard  line  which  at  the  present  time  comprises 
16  sizes,  all  following  the  one  general  type.  This  new 
machine  Is  designed  for  use  with  specially  formed  rolls 
for  rolling  extra  large  sections  of  copper  moldings,  auto- 
mobile rims  and  other  special  shapes  and  for  rolling 
sheet  steel,  copper,  zinc,  German  silver,  nickel,  platinum, 
gold  plate  and  gold,  its  function  with  the  precious  metals 
being  to  break  down  ingots  and  reduce  them  to  a  thick- 
ness of  about  Vs  in.  for  transfer  to  the  finishing  or  mirror 
lapped  rolls.  Fig.  1  shows  the  front  of  the  mill  with  the 
back  gears,  the  wabblers  and  the  rolls,  while  Fig.  2  is  a 


Fig.  1. — The  New  Motor  Driven  Rolling  Mill  Built  by  the    Standard  Mfg.  Company.  V 

view  taken  from  the  gear  end  of  the  machine,  and  Fig.  3 
illustrates  the  same  type  of  mill  etjuipped  with  a  friction 
clutch  and  also  shows  the  herringbone  pinions. 

The  photographs  show  the  machine  with  the  regular 
square  section  roll  housings,  fitted  with  rolls  12  in.  In 
diameter  and  20  in.  wide,  having  heavy  phosphor  bronze 
bearings  on  the  roll  journals  with  crucible  steel  adjust- 
ing screws.      The   upper    boxes    are   supported    by   side 
yokes,  which  straddle  the  adjusting  screws  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  boxes  by  straight  rods  for  lifting  purposes.     , 
At  the  top  of  each  upper  box  is  a  hardened  and  ground    j 
steel  thrust  washer,  which  takes  the  thrust  of  the  screw.     ' 
The  outboard  or  roll  housing  is  fastened  with  T  bolts 
and  T  slots  in  the  bed,  permitting  the  use  of  rolls  of    ^ 
different  lengths,  as  the  housing  slides  in  and  out.    The  », 
maximum  length  roll  that  can  be  used  is  22  in.,  and  the 
minimum  length  is  10  in.,  both  being  12  in.  in  diameter. 
The  rolls  are  driven  by  cast  steel  wabblers  and  cast  steel    . 
wabbler  couplings,  direct  connected  to  the  herringbone    ' 
pinion  shafts,  mounted  in  the  gear  housings.     Patented 
roller  bearings  are  used. 

The  herringbone  pinions  shown  in  Fig.  3,  constitute    ; 
a  special  feature  of  the  mill.    They  are  two  pitch,  13  In. 
pitch  diameter,  with  a  14-in.  face,  each  having  a  7-ia 
face,  made  right  and  left,  and  are  forced  over  a  crucible 


The  Thomas  Carlln's  Sons  Company,  works  at  1600 
River  avenue,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  has  moved  its  ofHce  from 
room  1919  to  room  1947  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
The  company  recently  shipped  to  Henry  A.  Hitner"s  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  a  No.  1  belted  shear  to  cut  6  in.  square,  and 
has  received  an  ordet  from  the  Prudential  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Coburg,  Ontario.  Canada,  for  a  No.  7  motor 
driven  shear  to  cut  material  3  in.  square. 
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steel  shaft  which  has  its  beariugs  in  the  housings.  The 
pinions  are  steel  forgings  and  all  the  teeth  are  cut,  which 
insures  an  exceptionally  accurate  drive  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  to  the  rolls,  securing  a  uniforna,  well  pol- 
ished rolling  with  stock  free  from  wrinkles  or  waves  re- 


Xhe  machine  is  threaded  at  the  roll  ends  to  permit  it  to 
he  used  with  a  water  cooling  attachment,  special  cham- 
liers  being  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  roll.  On  the 
chilled  iron  roll,  which  is  ordinarily  furnished,  these 
chambers  are  cast  in  two  parts  on  the  inner  portion  of 
the  body,  which  permits  a  continuous  circulation  of 
water.  With  hardened  steel  rolls  they  are  made  with  a 
shell  on  the  outside,  with  a  special  construction. 

The  following  table  gives   the   principal   dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  mill : 

Maximum  lengtU  of  rolls  used,  Inches 22 

Minimum  length  of  rolls  used,  inches 10 

Diameter  of  rolls,  inches 12 

Pitch  diameter  of  herringbone  pinions,  inches 13 

Face  width  of  herringbone  pinions,   inches 14 

Ratio   of  gearing 84  to  1 

Diameter  of  roll  journals,   inches 9 

Length   of  roll  journals,    inches 9 

Length   of  bed,   inches 122 

Overall    bight,    inches 102 

Floor  space,  feet 8  x  15 

Size  of  motor   required,   horsepower 50 

Speed  of  motor,  revolutions  per  minute 1,000 

Total  weight  of  rolling  mill,  IncUiding  bed  plate  and  motor, 
pounds    27,500 

In  addition  to  the  motor  drive,  the  mill  can  be  fur- 
nished with  a  friction  clutch  drive,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

or  with  a  silent  chain  drive. 


Fig.   2. — View   Showing  the   Driving   Gears. 

suiting  from   back  lash  ;   or   vibrating  from  strains  and 
other  imperfections. 

Exclusive  of  the  motor  drive  and  the  herringbone  pin- 
ions the  mill  is  triple  trained ;  taking  into  account  the 
motor  drive,  it  is  four  trained,  while  the  herringbone 
pinions  brings  the  total  up  to  five  trains.  The  total  ratio, 
including  all  gears,  is  84  to  1 ;  the  ratio  of  the  motor 
pinion  tn  the  gear  is  2.4  to  1 ;  from  the  driving  shaft  of 


Fig.  :;.— Tile  Mill  Arranged  for  Eelt  Drive  with  u  Friction  Clutch 

the  mill  to  the  rolls.  So  to  1.  A  50-hp.  direct  current 
motor  running  at  1000  rev.  per  min.  drives  the  mill.  The 
variable  speed  arrangement  is  another  new  feature,  the 

I  speed  controller  being  hung  in  a  panel  which  fastens  on 

i  the  side  of  the  mill. 

The  roll  journals  of  the  mill  are  9  in.  diameter  and 

I  9  iu.  long ;  the  length  of  the  bed,  10  ft.  2  in. ;  the  overall 

I  hight,  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  floor  space,  8  x  15  ft.,  the  total 

I  weight,  including  bed  plate,  with  motor,  27,500  lb. 

The  main  driving  gear  on  the  housings  and  its  pinion 

]  are  of  shrouded  gun  iron,  while  the  other  two  trains  of 
gear  shown  iu  Fig.  2  are  of  cast  iron  and  have  cut  teeth. 

I  The  adjustment  is  controlled  l)y  a  spanner  arrangement 

I  and  for  heavy  strains  by  offset  wrenches  which  are 
brought  down  to  the  hight  of  a  man's  shoulder.  The  ad- 
justing screws   are  fitted   with   micrometer   adjustment. 


Petroleum  Iron  Works  Contracts. — The  Petroleum 
Iron  Works  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  operating  its  plant 
to  nearly  full  capacity,  and  its  estimating  department  is 
figuring  on  considerable  new  work,  including  some  for 
export.  It  has  recently  completed  the  following  con- 
tracts :  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  Gary. 
Ind.,  stand  piiJe,  20  ft.  diameter  by  130  ft.  high ;  Repub- 
lic Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Hazelton,  Ohio,  a  stack,  17  ft. 
diameter  by  250  ft.  high,  and  a  standpipe  20  ft.  diameter 
and  120  ft.  high,  while  another  stack,  a  duplicate  of  the 

first,  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. A  recent 
shipment  consisted  of 
a  30,000-gal.  steel  tank 
for  oil  storage,  which 
went  to  Brazil.  The 
company  has  under 
construction  at  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  a 
steel  tower,  using 
Bethlehem  shapes  in 
the  trestle,  which  is 
t  o  support  a  steel 
tank  of  200,000  gal., 
being  178  ft.  above  the 
ground.  It  recently 
completed  for  the 
United  States  Govern- 
ment a  12,000-barrel 
oil  storage  tank  for 
supplying  fuel  to  oil- 
burning  vessels  and 
smaller  storage  tanks 
for  gasoline  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and 
two  stations  in  our  island  possessions.  Considerable  oil 
storage  tankage  is  being  shipped  to  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
other  oil  fields. 


Lee  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  Lewis  Building.  Pittsburgh,  re- 
cently shipped  fittings  for  six  steel  tubing  oil  derricks  to 
Eouiuauiu.  The  fittings  consisted  of  top  and  bottom 
plates,  clamps,  bolts  and  U-bolts,  weighing  24.000  lb.  The 
api)Iiances  are  steel  forgings  for  SO-ft.  derricks,  made 
extra  heavy  to  with.stand  the  hard  usage  encountered  in 
the  Roumanian  oil  fields.  Tubing  for  the  derricks  will 
be  cut  at  or  near  the  scene  of  operations,  and  after  the 
derricks  are  erected  the  tubing  will  be  filled  with  con- 
crete to  further  strengthen  and  stiffen  them,  as  ordinary 
types  of  derricks  have  proved  ineflicient  in  that  field. 
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Remarkable    Activity    Involving    a    Score    of   Companies — A    Review    of    the    Work 

Thus  Far  Done 


BY   DWIOHT  E.    WOODBBIDGE,    M.  E. 


There  is  great  activity  and  interest  in  iron  ore  ex- 
ploration on  the  Vermillion  range  of  northern  Minnesota. 
This  was  the  original  mining  district  of  Minnesota  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  building  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railway  in  the  eighteen  eighties.  But  in  spite 
of  various  campaigns  of  exploration,  only  one  ore  body 
was  discovered  on  that  range  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  the  original  finds  at  Tower,  where  the  shipment  of 
ore  began  in  1881.  It  now  looks  as  though  some  mines 
might  be  added  to  those  heretofore  known,  though  the 
great  majority  of  the  present  active  explorations  are 
doubtless  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  Vermillion 
range  is  a  difficult  and  costly  region  to  explore,  and 
knowledge  concerning  the  probable  concentration  of  ore 
bodies  was  not  as  clear  10  or  15  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
These,  with  other  reasons,  may  account  for  at  least  some 
of  the  failures  of  the  earlier  campaigns  of  exploration. 

The  Soudan  Iron  Bearing  Formation 

The  one  ore  deposit  found  on  this  range,  between  1881 
and  the  opening  of  Section  30  a  short  time  ago,  was  that 
of  the  Chandler  and  adjacent  mines  in  1888.  From  that 
year  to  1907  no  new  ores  were  found,  for  the  entire  Ely 
basin  may  be  considered  an  extension  from  the  Chandler. 
In  1907  explorations  were  begun  on  Section  30,  and  ore 
was  cut  by  drills.  But  this  property  passed  through 
various  vicissitudes  before  becoming  a  mine,  and  its 
first  shipments  were  made  last  year  to  the  amount  of 
some  50,000  tons.  Between  Tower  in  T  61-15  and  the 
Chandler  in  T  63-12  is  a  stretch  of  country  18  miles 
long,  where  there  is  a  series  of  well  defined  outcroppings 
of  the  so-called  "  Soudan  iron  bearing  formation "  in 
which  are  situated  all  the  mines  of  both  Tower  and  Ely. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  recognized  that,  to  permit  a 
concentration  of  commercial  ore  from  the  rocks  of  the 
formation  and  a  deposition  sufficiently  large  to  make 
a  minable  deposit,  there  must  be  a  comparatively  imper- 
vious basin  in  which  the  solutions  may  deposit  their 
burden  of  iron  mineral.  This  fact,  though  repeatedly 
referred  to  In  treatises  concerning  the  region,  is  occa- 
sionally lost  sight  of  by  those  who  see  in  an  outcropping 
of  ore  and  jasper  a  sufficient  reason  for  carrying  out 
exploration  work.  But  there  are  several  explorations 
now  under  way  that  have  borne  this  fact  in  mind,  and  at 
these  the  opportunities  seem  better  than  elsewhere. 

Activity  in  exploration  to-day  is  due  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  success  of  Section  30.  When  it  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  ore  had  been  found  there  and  later. 
when  shipments  actually  began,  there  was  more  or  less 
excitement  and  many  companies  were  organized.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  Vermillion  range  has  shipped 
more  than  30,000,000  tons  of  high  grade  iron  ore,  mostly 
a  Bessemer  of  excellent  physical  character,  that  would 
bring  on  the  market  to-day,  say  $5  to  $6  a  ton,  that  its 
mines  are  now  in  better  shape  and  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  their  history,  that  at  many  points  the 
promise  of  ore  is  as  good  as  where  it  has  been  found, 
and  that  a  strong  and  wide  formation  extends  for  many 
miles,  the  wonder  is  that  exploration  has  not  been  more 
successful  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Present  Explorers  New  to  Iron  Mining 

Contrary  to  former  experiences,  most  of  the  present 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  and  companies  that  are 
not  Identified  with  the  iron  trade  and  that  may  be  classed 
as  amateurs  in  the  business,  so  to  speak.  Most  of  the 
financing  has  been  by  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public, 
largely  in  Minnesota,  In  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  smaller  towns.  The  companies  are  said  to  be  fi- 
nanced, generally  speaking,  sufficiently  at  least  for  pre- 


liminary exploration  and  development.  Some  of  them 
have  found  ore  of  commercial  quality  and  In  promising 
quantity,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few  will 
become  successful  mines  in  due  time.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
utterly  impossible  to  verify  the  various  reports  that  are 
printed  in  newspapers  or  that  pass  current  as  to  what 
has  been  found,  and  only  time  will  tell  which  of  these 
many  properties  are  actually  successful ;  but  I  have  at- 
tempted to  make  here  a  brief  r6sum6  of  operations  and 
prospects  at  each  of  the  active  explorations  and  to  pre- 
sent such  information  as  has  been  permitted  to  come  out. 
I  cannot  undertake,  however,  to  vouch  for  every  state- 
ment as  to  individual  property  development. 

Most  of  the  explorations  on  the  range  are  near  the 
main  line  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railway,  whose 
road  extends  in  a  quite  direct  line  from  Tower  to  Ely. 
This  road  has  recently  surveyed  a  preliminary  line  from 
its  station  of  Murray  to  the  northwest  Into  the  center  of 
one  of  the  new  gi'oups  of  explorations,  north  of  Ver- 
million lake.  Toward  this  same  center  the  Canadian 
Northern  road  has  examined,  in  an  informal,  preliminary 
way,  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  its  main  line  at  the 
station  of  Cook,  which  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Lake 
Vermillion.  The  Canadian  Northern  also  owns  and 
operates  a  line  from  Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior, 
southwesterly  into  northern  Minnesota,  reaching  the 
easterly  end  of  the  Vermillion  range,  some  50  miles  east 
of  Ely,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  it  proposes  to  connect 
this  stub  end  with  its  main  line  from  Duluth  to  Winni- 
peg, at  or  near  the  town  of  Cook,  in  which  case  it  will 
follow  the  Vermillion  range  for  75  miles. 

The  Westerly  Group  of  Explorations 
More  than  20  explorations  are  either  active  at  this 
moment  or  have  been  working  till  very  recently  and  are 
closed  temporarily.  In  addition  to  these,  whose  monthly 
expenses  cannot  be  far  from  $100,000,  are  several  that 
may  begin  work  shortly  and  on  which  the  preliminaries 
have  been  undertaken.  The  active  explorations  seem  to 
fall  into  some  four  groups,  in  addition  to  which  are  a 
few  isolated  operations. 

The  most  westerly  of  these  groups  is  that  on  the 
north  and  west  side  of  Vermillion  lake,  along  the  north 
line  of  T  62-15  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  62-14. 
Extending  easterly  from  Pine  island  toward  Mud  lake 
in  62-14  is  a  very  strong  iron  bearing  formation,  quite 
wide  at  places,  and  here  and  there  showing  outcroppings 
of  good  ore.  Properties  of  this  group,  named  from  west 
to  east,  include  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  Mining  Company  In 
section  6,  and  the  Vermillion  Iron  Development  Company, 
section  5 — both  in  T  62-15 ;  the  Chicago-Vermillion,  sec- 
tion 34 ;  the  Rice  Bay,  section  35 ;  the  Scott-Bevier,  sec- 
tion 36 — all  in  T  63-15;  and  the  Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron 
and  the  Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron  Extension,  sections  5  and 
4,  T  62-14.  The  Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron  shaft  is  200  ft. 
deep.  East  of  the  Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron  Extension  is 
the  Irona,  which  is  in  its  third  diamond  drill  hole.  The 
Pittsburgh  is  idle.  A'ermlllion  Iron  Development  covers 
some  3S0  acres.  A  working  shaft  has  been  sunk  165  ft 
vertically ;  at  140  ft.  it  cut  the  steeply  dipping  formation, 
and  is  now  bottomed  in  a  slaty  hematite  that  is  fairly 
clean  and  is  improving.  This  property  has  not  been 
drilled  by  the  present  company,  but  holes  were  sunk  some 
years  ago  by  J.  S.  Lutes,  acting  for  the  Biwabik  Mining 
Company,  which  were  not  successful.  Mr.  Lutes  acted 
on  the  natural  assumption  that  the  formation  dipped  to 
the  north,  but  this  has  now  been  found  incorrect,  the 
shaft  showing  the  contrary.  The  Vermillion  Iron  De- 
velopment is  to  install  a  generating  plant  and  electric 
drills.     West    of   the   above   is    the   Chicago-Vermllllon, 
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which  has  done  uo  drilliug  and  is  sinkiug  a  shaft  that  is 
50  ft.  deep  and  is  in  the  contact  between  slates  and  the 
Soudan  formation.  The  Rice  Bay .  did  some  drilling, 
located  the  same  formation,  and  is  sinking  a  shaft  in  a 
banded  iron  and  jasper,  which  is  now  down  SO  ft.  A 
deep  vertical  hole  is  now  being 
drilled,  and  it  is  said  to  have  dis- 
closed some  excellent  ore. 

Directly  east  is  the  Scott-Bevier. 
where  a  drilling  campaign  of  some 
four  years  preceded  shaft  sinking. 
This  drill  work  was  done  by  means 
of  a  shot  drill  of  home  manufac- 
ture, cutting  a  4-in.  hole  by  the  use 
of  hardened  steel  globular  shot 
placed  loose  at  the  bottom  of  a  ro- 
tating hollow  drill.  As  high  as  13 
ft.  of  hard  granite  has  been  cut  by 
this  machine  per  day,  and  it  is  said 
to  work  well  and  cheaply.  One  hole 
was  sunk  700  ft.  The  shaft  at  this 
property  is  now  60  ft.  deep.  At  the 
Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron  two  dia- 
mond drills  were  working  much  of 
last  year  and  a  large  amount  of 
trenching  and  similar  work  has 
been  done.  This  company  is  well 
equipped  with  heavy  machinery, 
sufficient  for  considerable  actual 
mining.  Its  vertical  shaft  is  down 
ISO  ft.  and  at  200  it  is  expected  to 
crosscut  to  ore  that  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  drills  at  a  higher 
level.  Ore  is  stated  to  exist  at  a 
point  65  ft.  from  surface.  There 
are  good  outcroppiugs  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  Extension  has  been  drilled, 
and  the  shaft  on  the  above  men- 
tioned property  is  close  enough  to 
the  line  between  these  two  to  de- 
velop them  both. 


Roy,  now  idle,  but  developed  by  drilling,  a  100-ft.  shaft 
and  a  crosscut  150  ft.  long.  Adjoining  the  Roy  is  the 
Minnesota  Steel  &  Iron,  which  is  drilling  and  testpitting. 
In  section  2  is  the  Cannon,  where  a  drill  campaign  has 
been  started. 


The  Tower  DistrictJGroup^ 

A  second  gi'oup  of  explorations 
lies  some  2  miles  south  of  the 
Tower  mines,  and  includes  the 
Korth  American  Iron  Company,  the 
White  Iron  Lake,  the  Roy  and  the 
Minnesota  Steel  &  Iron,  as  well  as 
some  not  active.  The  North  Ameri- 
can is  by  far  the  most  pretentious 
new  property  on  the  range.  It  has 
a  reinforced  concrete  shaft,  three 
compartment,  that  is  114  ft.  deep, 
a  steel  headframe,  and  all  its  mine 
buildings  are  steel  or  brick,  while 
Its  machinery  plant  is  such  as 
would  indicate  an  assured  mine  of 
importance.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
pany broke  into  water  beneath  the 
bottom  of  its  concrete  and  was 
forced  to  pump  some  .3000  barrels 
of  cement  into  the  interstices  of  the 
rock.  This  company  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  drilling  in  the 
past  two    or   three   years,    and    its 

president  states  that  one  hole  was  sunk  ISOO  ft.  and 
was  in  ore  at  the  bottom.  A  sample  of  the  core  said  to 
be  from  the  bottom  is  good  enough  ore  to  ship.  Over- 
I.vlng  and  forming  a  wall  to  the  iron  bearing  formation 
at  this  property  is  a  quartz  porphyry  carrying  iron  sul- 
phides that  are  said  to  average  better  than  $10  in  gold. 

addition   to   some   silver.     This   rock   is    said    to    be 


a 


in 


amenable  to  cyanide  treatment.  If  the  figures  given  are 
correct  there  is  a  vast  tonnage  of  it,  and  gold  mining 
will  become  a  very  important  industry  on  the  Vermillion 
range. 

A  property  of  the  White  Iron  Lake  Mining  Company, 
lying  immediately  east  of  the  above,  is  said  to  carry  this 
same  gold  bearing  porphyry.  Here  drilling  for  iron  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  long  time.     East  of  this  is  the 


North  of  these  last  named  and  immediately  to  the 
east  of  a  block  of  land  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  extending  from  its  Tower  mines  to  R  14  is 
the  Marquette  &  Vermillion  property.  The  company 
has  done  1100  ft.  of  diamond  drilling.  It  is  idle  just  now, 
but  expects  to  trench  and  crosscut  the  surface  soon.  The 
latter  has  done  more  or  less  drilling.  Both  have  found 
the  formation  to  be  a  banded  iron  and  jasper,  character- 
istic of  the  district. 

Easterly  from  these  and  in  what  I  have  classed  as 
group  three,  are  the  McCue  Mining  Company,  section  10, 
62-14 ;  the  Almar,  section  15 ;  Steward,  section  14 ;  the 
Armstrong  Lake,  section  13,  all  in  T  62-14,  and  the  Du- 
luth-Vermillion,  section  7 ;  the  Vermillion  &  Mesaba,  sec- 
tions 4.  S.  17  and  18:  the  Campbell,  section  9,  and  the 
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Southall,  section  4,  all  in  T  62-13.  All  but  the  Duluth- 
Vermillion  nnd  the  Campbell  are  idle,  and  these  two  are 
drilling.  Most  of  these  are  located  on  a  long  outcrop  of 
hard  magnetic  banded  jasper  and  iron,  extending  in  a 
generally  direct  course  for  some  miles  along  the  shores  of 
Armstrong  and  Robinson  lakes.  At  the  Steward  there  is 
a  stockpile  of  some  700  or  800  tons  of  high  grade  hema- 
tite, taken  from  workings  carried  on  by  exploring  syndi- 
cates, one  of  which  closed  operations  but  a  short  time 
ago  after  expending  a  large  sum.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  more  ore  is  to  be  found  where  this  was  taken  out, 
but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  quantity  possible.  South- 
all  is  a  United  States  Steel  Corporation  property  drilkni 
years  ago  and  found  to  have  ore;  its  surface  ore  is  a  high 
grade,  dense,  hard  magnetite.  It  has  never  been  operated 
nor  extensively  drilled. 

Properties  in  the  Ely  Basin 

In  group  four  are  properties  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Ely  ore  bearing  basin,  from  which  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  extracts  its  highest  grade  and  finest  ore.  and 
whose  ore  bodies  are  large  and  deep.  The  Vermillion  & 
Mesaba  Iron  Company  is  in  sections -32  and  33,  T  63-12, 
and  sections  4  and  5,  T  62-12 ;  the  Chandler  Extension, 
section  28,  T  63-12 ;  the  Sharon,  sections  2  and  3,  and  the 
White  Iron  Lake,  section  2,  lioUi  in  T  02-12,  and  the 
Section  30  Development,  section  30,  T  63-11.  The  Ver- 
million &  Mesaba  has  a  well  defined  basin  pitching  west, 
and  has  a  number  of  drill  holes  in  ore,  with  one  shaft 
50  ft.  deep,  of  which  20  ft.  is  ore,  and  another,  CO  ft. 
deep,  in  contact  between  greenstone  and  ore  formation. 
The  Chandler  Extension  took  over  a  part  of  the  aban- 
doned Chandler  mine  and  has  taken  out  some  25.000 
tons  of  shipping  ore  from  the  footwall  and  has  developed 
some  75,000  tons  more,  most  of  which  can  be  shipped 
this  year.  Pickands,  Mather  «&  Co.  are  understood  to 
have  become  interested  in  this  operation  by  advances 
made  on  ore.  Whether  a  new  lens  has  been  found,  or 
some  ore  hidden  by  slides,  &c.,  has  been  recovered.  I  do 
not  know.  The  Sharon  has  not  yet  started  work  but  soon 
will.  The  White  Iron  Lake  has  been  drilling  for  some 
years.  A  shaft  is  ISO  ft.  deep,  and  from  this  a  crosscut 
is  now  being  driven  on  the  150-ft.  level,  in  order  to  cut 
ore  that  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  drills  at  lower 
levels.  Section  30  Development  is  drilling  some  300  ft. 
from  where  ore  in  quantity  was  exposed  in  the  Section 
30  company's  workings,  and  is  said  to  have  met  with 
encouragement. 

Most  of  these  concerns  are  equipped  with  machinery 
plants  ample  for  their  needs ;  many  of  them  have  air 
drills,  and  the  most  modern  steam  generators  are  not 
uncommon.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican's surface  equipment,  but  the  Vermillion  Steel  &  Iron 
has  nearly  as  good  and  others  are  not  far  in  the  rear, 
though  none  of  them  have  the  steel  buildings  and  concrete 
shafts  of  the  North  American.  Electric  drills  are  being 
installed  at  the  Vermillion  Iron  Development,  and  the 
diamond  drill,  as  has  been  shown,  is  in  extensive  and 
constant  nee. 

Unless  conditions  change  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months  these  are  but  a  part  of  the  explorations  that  will 
be  under  way  the  coming  summer.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  mines  will  be  developed  sufficiently  to  make 
shipments  this  year  with  the  exception  of  Chandler  Ex- 
tension, but  If  what  the  various  companies  say  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts,  there  should  be  several  shippers  in 
1912  or  1913.  And,  no  matter  what  may  result  from  this 
campaign  of  exploration,  the  Vermillion  range  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  field  for  prospecting  from  time  to  time  for 
a  long  period.  Its  outcrops  are  promising  and  seductive ; 
Its  ore,  when  found,  is  so  good,  and  it  is  so  near  lines  of 
communication,  that  no  one  or  half  dozen  unsuccessful 
campaigns  can  dull  the  edge  of  expectation  in  the  minds 
of  prospectors.  But  it  is  somewhat  significant  that  in 
this  present  period  of  activity  there  is  interested  no  large 
mining  company  of  experience. 


Swank's  New  Fire  Brick  Plant 


The  firm  of  Hiram  Swank's  Sons,  which  established 
a  fire  brick  works  in  1S56  in  the  outskirts  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  and  which  still  operates  a  plant  in  another  section 
of  that  town,  manufacturing  center  and  bottom  plate 
runner  brick,  sleeves,  nozzles,  Bessemer  tuyeres,  con- 
verter bottom  brick,  &c.,  has  just  placed  in  operation  at 
In'ona,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  railroads,  a  new  and  modern  plant. 
The  capacity  of  the  two  plants  makes  this  firm  the  largest 
producer  in  its  line  in  the  country.  The  Irvona  property 
consists  of  12  acres  of  land  on  which  a  main  brick  and 
steel  building,  75  x  300  ft.,  serves  as  a  tempering  depart- 
ment ;  another  building,  30  x  40  ft.,  contains  boilers,  en- 
gines, wet  and  dry  grinding  pans  and  other  machinery  for 
making  sleeves,  nozzles,  &c.  At  the  new  plant  five  kilns 
are  now  being  operated,  and  nine  additional  kilns  are 
under  construction. 

The  firm  has  an  ample  supply  of  clear  water  and  a 
reserve  of  700  to  SOO  acres  of  flint  fire  clay  and  about 
400  acres  of  coal  and  plastic  clays.  Ira  E.  Matthews  is 
superintendent  of  the  plant.  Besides  the  sales  office  at 
210  East  Robinson  street.  N.  S..  Pittsburgh,  Hiram 
Swank's  Sons  contemplate  establishing  shortly  a  Phila- 
delphia office.  Their  Johnstown  plant  is  being  operated 
to  capacity  on  various  contracts. 


The  Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Company's  Growth. — 

The  Rochester  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  with  principal 
ofl5ce  at  325  to  345  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has 
filed  application  at  Albany  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $20,000  to  $100,000.  This  company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1903  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  increased  to  $20.- 
000  in  1906,  and  the  further  increase  at  the  present  time 
to  $100,000  marks  its  steady  but  rapid  growth,  and  places 
it  in  the  rank  of  the  first  dealers  of  the  country  in  scrap 
iron  and  steel  and  metals.  The  Rochester  Iron  &  Metal 
Company  at  present  occupies  the  grounds  of  the  Genesee 
Falls  Field  on  St.  Paul  street  and  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  facilities  for  shearing  and  handling  scrap  irou 
of  all  kinds  and  dimensions.  The  equipment  includes 
shears,  cranes,  drops,  railroad  scales  and  direct  railroad 
siding  in  the  yard.  Due  to  the  growth  of  its  wholesale 
business,  the  company  has  within  the  past  two  years 
added  to  its  facilities  by  acquiring  a  large  tract  of  ground 
adjoining  the  New  York  Central  at  Portland  avenue.  It 
also  occupies  the  Atlantic  avenue  grounds  of  the  New 
York  Central  which  are  especially  reserved  for  the  handl- 
ing of  railroad  scrap.  Both  of  these  auxiliary  yards  are 
equipped  with  direct  railroad  sidings  and  with  all  other 
modern  facilities.  Louis  Frankel  is  president ;  Charles 
Frankel,  vice-persident ;  Louis  Sarachan,  treasurer  and 
manager;  Harry  Klonick,  secretary.  These  officers  and 
Benjamin  Rosenthal  comprise  the  Board  of  Directors. 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Trenton.  N.  J.. 
has  opened  an  office  and  store  at  93-95  Pearl  street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  it  will  keep  a  complete  stock  of  its  reg- 
ular products,  comprising  all  grades  of  cloth  and  netting 
made  of  all  kinds  of  wire,  in  order  to  insure  prompt  de- 
livery of  material  required  in  that  vicinity.  The  com- 
pany has  perfected  processes  for  painting,  japanning, 
galvanizing  and  tinning  wire  netting,  and  can  meet  spec- 
ifications as  to  wire  of  correct  size  and  temper,  exact- 
ness of  mesh,  uniformity  of  crimp  and  of  required  finish. 


Germany's  iron  ore  production  last  year  reached  2S,- 
709,654  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  25,504.404  tons  in 
1909.  The  Statistical  Office  places  the  production  of  pig 
iron  at  14.227,455  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  12.512,- 
257  tons  in  1909. 


George  G.  Blackwell  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Liverpool. 
England,  have  published  a  12-page  pamphlet  on  "  Tita- 
nium in  Steel  and  Iron."  It  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  an 
article  dealing  with  results  obtained  in  the  United  States 
by  the  use  of  ferrotitanium  in  the  manufacture  of  raii 
steel.  Reference  is  made  also  to  a  special  titanium  allo.v 
manufactured  for  iron  foundries.  It  is  stated  that  tita- 
nium iron  castings  change  less  in  volume  under  heating 
and  cooling  than  ordinary  castings,  and  that  ingot  molds 
from  iron  treated  with  titanium  alloy  have  a  longer  iite. 
The  quantity  recommended  is  from  14  to  V2  lb.  of  alloy  to 
100  lb.  of  iron. 
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Railroad  inquiries  liave  imjiroved,  but  tlie  carrying  companies  are  buying  very  cautiously.  Instead  of  send- 
ing out  eompreliensive  lists  they  are  issuing  inquiries  for  separate  tools,  and  accordingly  it  is  hard  to  determine 
how  eitensively  they  are  buying.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  Xew  York  market.  In  Philadelphia  a  decided  bet- 
terment is  felt  for  the  first  time  in  some  weeks,  but  most  of  the  business  done  there  is  of  a  single  tool  na- 
ture. The  foreign  demand  for  transmission  equipment  is  good  in  Philadelphia.  Railroad  inquiries  are  better  iu 
Chicago,  where  the  Northwestern  Railroad  has  a  list  out  asking  for  bids  on  $15,000  worth  of  machinery.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  will  spend  perhaps  $10,000  for  special  machinery.  In  Milwaukee  the  National 
Brake  &  Electric  Company  is  calling  for  $20,000  worth  of  mechanical  equipment.  European  business  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  trade  in  Cincinnati  at  present,  although  there  is  a  good  domestic  demand  for  used  machines. 
The  call  for  machinery  is  good  in  some  quarters  in  Cleveland,  hut  most  of  the  orders  placed  are  for  single  tools. 
Sales  of  power  equipment  are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  trade  in  the  South.  In  Detroit  business  is  rather 
quiet,  although  the  automobile  demand  is  good. 


New  York 

New  Xobk,  April  19,  1911. 
Although  new  inquiries  are  scarce,  the  trade  in  Xew 
York  is  bidding  on  a  number  of  large  lists,  and  there  are 
good  prospects  that  they  will  be  closed  in  the  very  near 
future.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  actual  lists 
before  the  trade  call  for  expenditures  aggregating  fully 
$200,000,  and  this  added  to  the  scattered  inquiries  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  machinery  houses  brings  the  re- 
quirements of  buyers  up  to  a  large  figure.  The  trade  is  now 
bidding  on  a  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  list,  and  orders 
have  been  closed  for  some  of  the  forging  and  upsetting  ma- 
chinery. This  company  will  spend  fully  $100,000  if  it  closes 
for  all  the  machinery  on  which  it  is  asking  bids.  The  Saurer 
Motor  Company  list,  mentioned  last  week,  and  the  Pope  Mfg. 
Company  li.st.  each  calling  for  about  $50,000  worth  of  ma- 
chines, have  not  been  closed  yet.  In  addition  to  this  business, 
some  of  the  railroads  are  calling  for  small  lots,  but  their  re- 
quests for  bids  are  widely  scattered  and  it  is  hard  to  get  a  line 
on  just  how  much  they  are  doing.  While  the  machinery  houses 
handling  a  general  line  of  metal  working  equipment  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  manufacturers'  agents  who  handle 
automatics  or  one  or  two  lines  of  special  tools  are  not  so 
busy,  as  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  new  enterprises  in  the 
way  of  factory  extensions  and  new  manufacturing  prospects 
in  this  territory.  Power  equipment  people  are  busy,  the  de- 
mand for  that  class  of  material  coming  principally  from 
electric  railroad  companies  throughout  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  many  of  which  are  extending  their  lines. 

The  Clark  Motor  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  secured  factory  premises  at  Elmwood  avenue 
and  the  Erie  Railroad  and  New  York  Central  Belt  Line, 
where  it  will  manufacture  electric  motor  trucks  and  pleasure 
vehicles.  The  company  controls  the  Van  Wagoner  and  Clark 
patents  relating  to  motor  suspension  and  power  transmis- 
sion. A.  A.  Landon  is  president  and  Stanley  B.  De  Long 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager,  1738  Elmwood  avenue. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  three-story  factory,  70  x 
350  ft.,  of  reinforced  concrete,  to  be  erected  this  summer  by 
the  Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Truck  Company  on  Elmwood 
avenue,  near  Hertel  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  trucks.  Thomas  R.  Lippard  is  president, 
S51  Ellicott  Square    Building. 

The  plant  of  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  be  enlarged  this  summer  by  the  erection  of  two 
additional  buildings,  each  approximately  70  x  500  ft.,  to  be 
used  tor  increasiug  the  capacity  of  the  malleable  iron  de- 
partment, so  that  the  company,  which  is  now  controlled  by 
the  Jlassey-Harris  Company  of  Toronto,  manufacturer  of 
farming  machinery,  can  supply  to  its  Canadian  plants  at 
Toronto.  Woodstock  and  Brantford  from  the  Batavia  plant 
all  of  the  malleable  iron  parts  used  by  them. 

The  American  Pulp  &  Board  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  to  manufacture  pulp-board  shooks  and  boxes  of 
fibrous  materials ;  also  to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  paper  and  in 
all  ingredients,  products  and  compounds  thereof.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  made  soon  for  a  manufacturing  plant. 

The  newly  organized  Upson  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.. 
will,  instead  of  erecting  a  new  plant,  build  an  addition  to 
the  old  Franklin  Mills  at  East  Lockport,  making  the  plant 
modern  in  all  details  for  its  purposes.  Electric  and  water 
power  wiU  be  used.  The  company  will  be  in  the  market 
for  small  electric  units,  overhead  trolley  conveyors,  shaft- 
mg  and  pulleys.  Necessary  special  machinery  has  already 
been  arranged  for.  Charles  A.  Upson  is  president,  Lock- 
port. 

The  McCaU  Machine  Works  has  been  incorporated  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000,  to  manu- 


facture presses,  dies,  punches  and  special  machinery.  The 
company  will  take  over  the  btisiness  of  Arthur  H.  McCall, 
manufacturer  of  dies,  punches,  &c.,  85  Allen  street.  A.  H. 
McCall  will  be  president  of  the  new  company. 

The  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  having  plans  prepared  for 
a  vocational  high  school,  comprising  a  power  plant,  machine 
shop,  foundry  and  woodworking  shop.  Henry  C.  Allen,  city 
engineer,  has  supervision  of  the  plans. 

Business  Changes 

The  McCabe  Machine  Company  has  moved  its  office 
from  95  Liberty  street.  New  York,  to  36  Rapelyea  street, 
Brooklyn,  where  the  company  has  extensive  warehouse  fa- 
cilities. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  April  18,  1911. 
Jfachine  tool  business  in  this  district  is  brightening  by 
the  inquiries  now  afloat,  and  better  conditions  are  evidently 
in  store.  Western  railroads  are  showing  some  indications  of 
breaking  away  fi-om  their  long  continued  retrenchment  pol- 
icy, and  among  the  activities  of  to-day  we  note  the  third  of 
a  series  of  lists  issued  by  the  Northwestern  Railway,  as 
mentioned  in  our  recent  report.  This  list  amounts  to  about 
•515,000,  and  will  be  purchased  at  the  same  time  as  the  two 
lists  previously  issued.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
is  inquiring  for  several  special  machines  which  are  contem- 
plated for  use  in  some  of  its  shops.  The  value  of  these  spe- 
cial machines  will  probably  run  somewhere  around  $10,000, 
and  it  is  expected  that  lists  will  he  issued  in  the  near  future. 
Bids  have  been  submitted  to  the  Union  Pacific  by  several 
machine  tool  concerns  in  this  district  on  the  lists  recently 
issued  for  Omaha  shops.  The  approximate  total  of  the  list 
is  $20,000.  The  materialization  of  some  of  this  business  will 
decidedly  brighten  the  machinery  sky. 

The  National  Brake  &  Electric  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  in  the  market  in  that  district  for  about  $20,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  tools.  Among  the  purchasing  visit- 
ors in  Chicago  the  past  week  have  been  buyers  representing 
the  International  Steam  Pump  Company  of  Cudahy,  Wis., 
who  have  bought  supplies  for  general  shop  improvements. 

Inquiries  continue  to  improve  and  city  business  still 
maintains  a  slight  lead  over  that  from  the  country  in  daily 
floor  sales. 

The  Joseph  H.  Whitehead  Company,  long  and  favorably 
known  in  Chicago  as  a  dealer  in  machinists',  mill  and  rail- 
road supplies,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Ed- 
win D.  Buell,  98  Jackson  street,  was  appointed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  on  April  11  to  take  charge  of  the  business. 
Hopes  are  held  out  that  the  company  will  be  reorganized  and 
the  business  continued. 

By  the  time  this  publication  goes  to  press  the  Interna- 
tional Hars-ester  Company  will  have  closed  pending  deals 
for  turbo-generators,  air  compressors  and  boilers  for  its 
McCormick,  Piano  and  Champion  plants.  This  company  will 
also  have  closed  the  purchase  of  cupolas,  tumbling  mills  and 
other  foundry  equipment  for  its  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 
The  amount  expended  in  these  purchases  totals  $250,000. 

The  Spengler  Brothers  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  metal 
specialties,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  new  factory 
building,  details  of  which  have  not  been  decided  upon. 

The  Canners'  Can  Company.  Chicago,  has  purchased  « 
tract  of  9^4  acres  of  land  on  Western  avenue,  on  which  it 
will  eventually  erect  a  factory  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  De- 
tails of  the  new  plant,  however,  have  not  yet  been  decided 
upon. 

The  Sprague  Machinery  Company,  Hoopeston,  111.,  has 
been   incorporated  with  a  capital  stock   of  $200,000.     Th» 
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incorporators  aie  H.  A.  Lundahl,  J.  W.  Taylor  and  K.  J. 
Bieg. 

The  Rockford  Paper  Box  Board  Company,  Rockford,  111., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5000  to  $200,000. 

The  Barry  Mills  &  Elevator,  Barry,  111.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  April  8.  The  loss  will  exceed  $30,000,  partially  in- 
sured. The  plant  also  furnished  the  town  with  electric 
lighting  for  the  streets. 

The  plant  of  the  Rawleigh  Medical  Company,  Frceport. 
111.,  was  burned  April  7,  causing  a  loss  of  upward  of 
$100,000. 

The  enlargement  of  the  plant  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Construc- 
tion Company,  Joliet,  111.,  has  been  decided  upon  as  a  result 
of  the  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $60,000. 
F.  D.  Mateer  is  the  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Marion  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Companj-,  Marion,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  E.  C.  Forbush,  W.  H.  Warder  and  H.  V. 
Ferrell. 

The  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
will  soon  have  plans  completed  for  the  construction  of  a  fac- 
tory building,  300  x  400  ft.,  and  a  power  house  and  service 
tower.  The  power  house  will  be  of  300  hp.  capacity,  direct 
connected  to  generator.  All  equipment  will  be  run  in  group 
system  with  motor  on  each  line  shaft. 

The  United  Refrigerator  &  Ice  Machine  Company.  Ki>- 
nosha.  Wis.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $750,000  capitnl 
stock.  The  company  has  absorbed  the  plant  of  the  Raciue 
Refrigerator  &  Ice  Machine  Company,  and  will  make  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  factory  buildings  and  equipment. 
About  $100,000  will  be  expended  by  the  company  for  new 
buildings  and  equipment. 

The  City  Council  of  Sparta,  Wis.,  has  been  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  be  used  for  making 
improvements  to  the  city's  water  works  system. 

The  Advance  Mfg.  Company,  Racine  Junction,  Wis., 
manufacturer  of  curry  combs,  is  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  new  factory  building  for  its  rapidly  increasing  business. 

The  Phillips-Carlton  Electric  Company,  Hankinson. 
N.  D.,  recently  incorporated,  will  erect  a  plant  of  reinforced 
construction,  48  x  64  ft.  The  company  will  install  a  72-in. 
high  pressure  boiler  and  a  12  x  36  in.  Corliss  engine  belted 
to  a  75-k.v.a.,  2300-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase  a.  c.  gene- 
rator. 

Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $8000  have  been  issued  by  Vail, 
Iowa,  for  extension  of  water  mains  and  new  tank. 

An  election  will  be  held  at  Roland,  Iowa,  April  18,  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  bonding  the  city  for  $10,000  for  a 
water  works  system  and  $8000  for  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  citizens  of  Edgewood,  Iowa,  are  encouraging  a  move- 
ment looking  to  the  installation  of  an  electric  light  plant  in 
that  city. 

The  Crane  Company,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  six-story 
building  on  West  Fifteenth  and  Walnut  streets  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

«-•-* 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  April  17,  1911. 

While  there  has  been  no  specific  movement  in  the  local 
machinery  market  a  spotty  betterment  is  reported  by  some 
sellers,  who  have  been  successful  in  closing  up  a  few  orders 
against  inquiries  which  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
under  negotiation  for  some  little  time.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  continues  of  the  small  lot  order,  and  sales  havr 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  single  tool  propositions,  and 
principally  those  of  the  medium  and  lighter  character.  So 
far  the  month  of  April  will  show  as  a  rule  a  slightly  better 
volume  of  business  than  was  the  case  during  the  first  half 
of  March,  but  on  the  whole  the  demand  still  drags.  The 
demand  from  the  railroads  in  this  district  is  still  of  a 
negligent  character ;  the  larger  industrial  concerns  also  show 
little  interest  in  new  equipment,  the  greater  part  of  the  buy- 
ing coming  from  the  smaller  users  of  tools.  A  scattered  de- 
mand for  special  equipment  is  reported  and  manufacturers 
keep  moderately  well  employed,  but  in  few  cases  are  plants 
operated  at  anything  like  full  capacity.  A  fair  inquiry  for 
boilers  and  engines  is  noted,  but  negotiations  are  usually 
confined  to  equipment  of  the  smaller  powers.  In  some  lines 
of  power  transmission  equipment  a  good  foreign  demand 
is  noted,  but  that  for  the  general  lines  of  machine  tools  is 
very  light.  The  second-hand  machine  tool  trade  has  not 
been  particularly  active,  inquiry  for  special  equipment  is 
fair,  but  the  general  movement  in  used  machinery  and  tools 
drags. 

The  pattern  storage  department  of  the  James  Barker 
Company,  Inc.,  iron  founder.  Sixth  and  Cayuga  streets,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  April  13.  A  large  number  of  its  customers' 
patterns  were  destroyed,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  building. 


wci-e  fully  protected  liy  iusurance.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$30,000.  No  other  department  of  the  plant  was  damaged. 
Plans  for  a  new  fireproof  pattern  storage  building  are  being 
made,  and  the  woi-k  of  rebuilding  will  be  started  at  an  early 
dale. 

John  0.  Brown,  contracting  engineer,  has  begun  work 
on  the  erection  of  a  large  plant,  designed  by  him  for  the 
Saurer  Motor  Company  of  Asbon,  Switzerland,  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  .T.,  where  the  American  plant  of  that  company  will 
be  established.  When  completed  the  plant  will  include  two- 
one-story  brick  and  concrete  buildings,  one  SO  x  150  ft.  and 
another  100  x  150  ft. 

The  A.  A.  Denslinger  Machinery  Company  has  been 
granted  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  This  concern  is  located  at  866  Pallas 
street,  and  manufactures  special  machinery,  largely  used  in- 
the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

The  A.  P.  Witteman  Company  continues  to  make  exten- 
sive improvements  to  its  plant  at  Chester,  Pa.  It  has  re- 
cently installed  a  new  ])ower  plant,  equipping  it  with  a  200- 
hp.  boiler  and  engine  installation.  This  company  is  now 
completing  arrangements  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000,  in  order  to  take  care  of  its  steadily 
increasing  business,  and  contemplates  the  erectiou  of  an 
additional  machine  shop.  While  plans  are  not  complete,  it 
is  probable  that  the  new  addition  will  be  80  x  200  ft. 

The  old  Wilbraham-Green  Blower  Company  foundry 
buildings,  at  Cumberland  and  Amber  streets,  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Scott  &  Williams  Company  for  some 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  knitting  machinery,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  latter.  No  further  additions  or  improve- 
ments to  the  plant  are  contemplated  at  this  time. 

The  North  Brothers  Company,  American  and  Lehigh 
avenues,  is  taking  bids  through  Wm.  Steele  &  Sons,  for  the 
erection  of  a  brick  and  concrete  addition  to  its  factory  build- 
ing. This  addition  is  to  be  five  stories,  GO  x  100  ft.,  and 
will  provide  increased  facilities  for  a  number  of  its  manu- 
facturing departments. 

The  Chester  Lace  Mills.  Chester,  Pa.,  will,  it  is  stated, 
make  considerable  improvement  to  its  power  plant.  Par- 
ticulars are  not  available,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  power 
house  is  to  be  enlarged,  new  boilers  installed,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  plant  increased  50  per  cent. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  concrete  arch  bridge  over 
the  Delaware  River,  at  Tardley.  to  F.  M.  Talbot  &  Co.,  1 
Madison  avenue.  New  York.  The  bridge  is  to  consist  of  14 
arches,  and  will  carry  two  tracks,  and  replace  a  steel  bridge 
which  has  been  in  use  at  that  point  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Consumers'  Light  &  Power  Company,  Reading,  Pa., 
has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  apply  for  a  charter  April 
26  empowering  it  to  manufacture,  distribute  and  sell  elec- 
tricity in  that  vicinity.  The  incorporators  named  are  T. 
J.  Connelly,  J.  A.  Murray  and  Thomas  A.  Dunn. 

Efforts  by  means  of  a  taxpayers'  suit  to  have  the  con- 
tract recently  awarded  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  W.  S.  P. 
Shields,  contractor,  for  the  building  of  the  superstructure  of 
the  Vine  street  pier,  who  also  had  the  contract  for  the  sub- 
structure, declared  illegal,  owing  to  his  not  having  been 
the  lowest  bidder,  were  unsuccessful.  The  lowest  bidder  did 
not  pay,  it  was  stated,  the  union  scale  of  wages,  as  provided 
by  the  specifications,  nor  did  the  city  wish  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work  between  two  contractors,  which 
might  have  resulted  in  delays  had  the  work  been  given  the 
lowest  bidder. 

»  '  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  April  17,  1911. 

The  Scott  Gasoline  Rock  Drill  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis. 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  $500,000  capital 
stock.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  establish  a 
factory  in  St.  Louir  for  the  manufacture  of  a  drill  invented 
by  Louis  L.  Scott.  The  drill  is  attached  directly  to  the 
cylinder  of  a  gasoline  engine,  doing  away  with  the  use  of 
a  steam  plant,  air  compressor  and  hose  in  drilling  rock  and 
other  substances.  The  machine  is  being  manufactured  under 
contract  at  present.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  L.  Scott. 
John  R.  Williams,  Samuel  D.  Martin  and  others. 

The  H.  D.  Williams  Cooperage  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $750,000.  The 
compan.v's  principal  plant  is  at  Leslie,  Ark.,  where  it  owns 
a  railroad.  It  has  a  storehouse  at  118  North  Commercial 
street. 

The  Acme  Hoisting  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  F.  R.  McCune,  Geo.  S.  Cornell  and  John 
M.  Patke.  The  company  will  manufacture  hoisting  and 
power,  illuminating,  excavating  and  carrying  machinery. 

The  Continental  Motor  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis, 
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has  beea  incorporaled,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  N.  II.  Davis,  John  Shuford  and  H.  S. 
Gilbert. 

The  National  Railways  Valve  Gear  &  Equipment  Com- 
pan.v,  St.  Louis,  haf.  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $"200,l)lKX  Tlie  incorporators  are  L.  A.  Wind,  I.  F.  Wat- 
kins  and  U.  I..  I'rice.  The  company  will  manufacture  valve 
gears  and  other  railioad   equipment. 

During  the  tornado  which  prevailed  here  April  13  the 
Burlinaiion  eli'vator  was  ).'artially  destroyed,  involving  a  loss 
to  th^:  building,  niaohiuery  and  grain  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  St.  Louis  Siri'W  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  Edward  J  Miller,  Walter  S.  Ashton,  Geo. 
Gruenewald,  Henry  J.  Jaeger  and  Charles  Niekamp.  The 
company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  screws. 

The  C.  A.  Wood  Preserver  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  M.  F.  Gerhara,  H.  H.  Gerhard,  H.  A.  Giesen 
and  others.  The  compary  will  manufacture  wood  preservers 
and   wood  preserving   proce.ises. 

The  Standard  Spring  Wheel  Company,  room  407,  Reli- 
ance Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital  stock,  expects  to  establish  a  factory  in  the 
near  future  to  manufacuire  spring  wheels  for  automobiles. 

V.  S.  Ackerman  and  associates  of  Chicago  have  bought 
the  electric  light  plant  of  the  Eureka  Springs  Electric  Com- 
pany, Eureka  Springs,  Ark.  The  deal  includes  the  properties 
of  the  street  car  system,  lighting  and  ice  plants. 

A.  P.  Kineade  of  Scranton,  Ark.,  in  addition  to  arrang- 
ing for  erecting  a  $10,000  cotton  gin,  has  applied  for  a 
franchise  for  an  electric  light  system  to  be  installed  at  thit 
plac?. 

«  ■  » 

Cincinnati 

CiNCiNXATi,  Ohio,  April  IS,  1911. 

Machine  tool  builders  are  somewhat  disappointed  with 
spring  business,  but  if  every  line  of  manufacture  was  con- 
sidered, conditions  in  this  territory  might  be  reported  as  be- 
ing nearly  normal.  In  spite  of  long  delayed  orders  for  tools 
that  were  expected  from  certain  quarters,  there  is  generally 
an  optimistic  feeling.  Many  local  manufacturers  have  been 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  a  foreign  trade  to 
keep  their  factories  busy  during  slack  periods,  and  European 
business  appears  to  be  more  attractive  for  machine  tool 
builders  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  al- 
though considerable  attention  is  being  aroused  in  the  Span- 
ish-American field. 

Second-hand  machinery  dealers  report  a  fairly  good 
business  in  small  machine  tools,  but  used  sawmill  equip- 
ment is  moving  very  slowly.  Manufacturers  of  sawmill  ma- 
chinery, on  the  other  hand,  state  there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
increase  in  orders  received. 

The  AIvey-Ferguson  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  manufac- 
turer of  conveying  machinery,  has  bought  a  site  of  four  acres 
at  Oakley,  Cincinnati  suburb,  and  plans  will  be  prepared 
at  an  early  date  for  the  erection  of  a  large  manufacturing 
plant.  It  has  not  yet  been  announced  whether  the  company 
will  have  its  own  power  plant  or  will  obtain  its  power  and 
light  from  the  large  central  plant  at  Oakley. 

President  M.  A.  McGuire  of  the  Vulcan  Trunk  Company, 
608  Vine  street,  Cincinnati,  confirms  the  report  that  his 
company  has  acquired  a  manufacturing  site  on  Spring  Grove 
avenue,  on  which  will  be  erected  a  trunk  factory.  No  plans 
have  yet  been  drawn  up. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  advises 
that  the  building  for  its  new  foundry  has  been  completed. 
but  that  it  will  be  about  60  days  before  the  equipment  is 
installed  and  the  addition  in  operation. 

The  Indian  Refining  Company,  whose  headquarters  have 
heretofore  been  in  Cincinnati,  has  decided  to  move  its  ex- 
ecutive department  to  New  York.  A  branch  office,  to  take 
care  of  Western  business,  will  be  maintained  in  the  First 
National  Bank  Building. 

The  Lowe  Bros.  Paint  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  com- 
menced work  on  a  factory  building  that  will  have  a  total 
floor  space  of  30,000  sq.  ft. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories 
Company,  whose  headquarters  have  heretofore  been  in  Chi- 
cago, has  leased  the  Beaver  Power  Building  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  and  will  hereafter  manufacture  its  special  automobile 
parts  in  the  last  named  city. 

The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Eagan  Company,  Cincinnati,  confirms 
the  report  that  it  intends  moving  its  manufacturing  plant 
from  the  present  location  on  Front  street  to  Bond  Hill 
suburb,  where  a  large  site  has  been  secured.  Delay  in  ex- 
tension of  a  car  line  has  held  up  building  plans,  but  this 
matter  is  expected  to  be  arranged  shortly. 

Plans  for  the  large  car  repair  shops  recently  mentioned. 


to  be  erected  by  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Company,  have  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  two  shop  buildings  will  be  about  150 
X  250  ft.,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  an  immense  car 
barn.  The  total  building  expenditure  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  $250,000. 

The  Industrial  Club  of  Covington,  Ky.,  was  recently  in- 
corporated with  the  primary  purpose  of  inducing  manufac- 
turers to  locate  in  that  city.  Its  membership  increased  so 
fast,  however,  that  clubrooms  were  secured  and  social  fea- 
tures were  added.  Richard  S.  Stewart  of  the  Stewart  Iron 
Work-s  will  he  the  first  president. 

The  A.  J.  B.  Ice  &  Storage  Company  is  a  new  incorpora- 
tion at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 
W.  F.  Thayer  and  Robert  Wilson  of  Parkersburg  are  named 
among  the  principal   incorporators. 

To  manufacture  seed  separators  the  Benson  Mfg.  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  at  Buchanan,  W.  Va.,  with  $25,000 
capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  O.  B.  Beer,  T.  P. 
Sexton,  W.  L.  Talbot,  A.  Layfield  and  F.  M.  Carpenter. 

The  Avon  Coal  Company.  Cincinnati,  is  a  new  incorpora- 
tion with  $100,000  capital  stock,  formed  by  A.  Cunning- 
hame,  Daniel  McLaren,  Walter  J.  Friedlander  and  Harry 
Levi  of  Cincinnati,  and  J.  H.  Keyes  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
It^  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  begin  mining  coal  in 
West  Virginia  at  an  early  date,  and  later  coke  ovens  will 
be  installed.  The  company  has  a  lease  on  about  1500  acres 
0:  coal  lands  that  are  yet  undeveloped. 


Cleveland 

Clevela:n'd,  Ohio,  April  18,  1911. 

The  local  machinery  and  machine  tool  market  continues 
quiet.  Dealers  are  getting  no  inquiries  of  any  size,  but  are 
doing  a  moderate  amount  of  busines.s  in  single  tools.  Some 
of  the  builders  report  an  improvement  in  inquiries  and  a 
better  outlook  than  a  few  weeks  ago.  While  some  manufac- 
turing plants  in  metal  working  lines  are  complaining  of  a 
scarcity  of  orders  others  have  about  all  the  work  they  can 
do.  Plants  making  agricultural  implements  and  other  prod- 
ucts used  largely  on  farms  are  very  busy.  WhWc  there  are 
about  the  usual  number  of  new  concerns  being  organized 
to  engage  in  metal  working  lines,  these  companies  are  most- 
ly small  ones  for  the  manufacture  of  specialties  and  require 
but  little  in  machinery  equipment.  In  spite  of  the  inac- 
tivity in  some  lines  very  little  good  second-hand  machinery 
is  being  placed  on  the  market.  The  demand  for  electrical 
equipment,  which  improved  recently,  continues  fairly  active. 
The  demand  for  mill  supplies  is  quite  good. 

The  general  contract  for  the  new  plant  to  be  erected  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Taylor  &  Boggis  Foundry  Company  has 
been  let  to  John  Gill  &  Sons,  Cleveland.  Plans  for  the 
plant  and  number  of  buildings  have  not  yet  been  decided  up- 
on. The  plant  will  include  a  large  foundry  and  one  or 
more  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  buildeii'  hardware. 

The  Cleveland  Auto  Spring  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  by  H.  F.  Ehlert, 
J.  A.  Flajole  and  others.  The  company  will  manufacture  a 
new  automobile  spring.  It  will  occupy  a  plant  containing 
5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  to  be  built  for  it  on  Scranton 
read,  by  the  Bradford  Carter  Estate. 

The  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  has  purchased  a 
30-acre  site  at  Euclid  avenue  and  Noble  road.  East  Cleve- 
land, and  is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  group  of  buildings, 
including  a  power  plant,  engineering  and  testing  departments, 
chemical  laboratory,  executive  offices,  &c.  Its  present  large 
plant  at  Hough  avenue  and  East  Forty-fifth  street  will  not 
be  moved. 

The  Service  Recorder  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $<J0,000  to  manufacture 
an  automatic  time  recorder  for  vehicles.  A  plant  will  be 
provided,  which  for  the  present  will  be  used  only  for  as- 
sembling. F.  Baumgertner  and  others  are  interested  in  the 
company.  The  incorporators  are  H.  R.  Cool,  Richard  In- 
glis,  F.  A.  Quail,  J.  C.  Barkley  and  E.  Denner. 

The  Cleveland  Autocraft  Boat  Company,  now  located  at 
1036  West  Eleventh  street,  Cleveland,  will  build  a  new 
plant  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  which  it  expects  to  have  ready  for 
occupancy  November  1.  The  present  company  will  be  re- 
organized and  its  capital  stock  increased  to  $100,000.  Ma- 
chinery equipment  will  be  required  for  the  new  plant.  The 
company  makes  steamboat  tenders  and  small  wooden  boats 
of  various  kinds. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company,  Amanda,  Ohio,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  and  power  house, 
50  X  500  ft.  It  will  be  of  brick,  steel  and  reinforced  steel 
construction. 

The  Krouse  Konstant  Carburetor  Company,  Cleveland, 
has   been   incorporated   with   a   capital   stock   of   $15,000   by 
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It.  E.  Krouse,  Edwavd  Younger,  F.  G.  Castle,  F.  E.  Pfeiffer 
aud  \V.  K.  Caldwell. 

The  annual  dinner  given  Liy  the  metal  trade  manufac- 
turers of  Cleveland  to  their  shop  superintendents  aud  fore- 
men will  be  held  at  Wohls'  Hungarian  restaurant  April  29. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio,  is  increasing  its 
foundry  capacity  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  now 
under  construction,  54  x  116  ft. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
will  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant  at  Magnolia,  Ohio, 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  concrete  building,  05  x 
157  ft. 

The  Economy  Switch  Box  &  Mfg.  Company,  Sweeney 
avenue.  Cleveland,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$5000  to  #25,000,  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  its  business. 

The  Standard  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  .'?1,000,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  is  making 
efforts  to  secure  a  steel  plant  for  that  city,  and  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  gather  information  concerning  the  project. 

The  Star  Drilling  Machine  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  an  8-acre  site  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where,  it  is 
announced,  it  will  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  gas  and  water  well  machinery.  It  is  reported  that  the 
company  will  spend  about  $1.50,000  in  the  erection  of  a 
piant. 

The  village  of  Logan,  Ohio,  is  preparing  plans  for  an 
electric  light  plant. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company 
will  erect  two  machine  shops  on  the  Union  and  Superior 
docks  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  one  40  x  120  ft.  and  the  other 
tJ3  X  130  ft. 


New  England 

Boston.  Mass.,  April  18.  1911. 

The  market  for  machinery  shows  little  variation  from 
the  conditions  which  have  existed  for  a  month  past.  Manu- 
facturers of  grinding  machinery  are  finding  a  good  busi- 
ness, though  they  could  take  care  of  more  orders.  The 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  reports 
that  its  great  works  are  producing  in  large  volume,  with, 
considerable  foreign  business,  but  with  the  bulk  of  the 
new  orders  from  American  customers. 

W.  A.  Viall,  superintendent  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg. 
Company,  sailed  last  week  tor  a  European  trip. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  Mass..  man- 
ufacturer of  grinding  machines,  has  decided  to  make  large 
additions  to  its  works  at  Greendale.  The  present  plant  con- 
sists of  two  buildings,  each  84  x  2G0  ft.,  connected  at  the 
front  by  a  structure  40  x  75  ft.  The  addition  will  consist 
of  a  third  shop  unit,  84  x  2G0  ft,,  connected  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  by  a  brick  building  the  duplicate  of 
the  present  intermediate  structure.  The  main  building  will 
be  devoted  to  a  general  extension  of  the  machine  shops.  Like 
the  other  buildings,  it  will  be  one  story,  with  monitor  roof, 
and  with  broad  galleries  extending  around  three  sides,  to 
take  the  lighter  machinery.  The  open  space  of  the  main 
floor  will  be  served  by  a  10-ton  traveling  electric  crane.  The 
floor  will  be  of  special  construction,  so  heavy  that  the  larg- 
est types  of  grinders  built  by  the  company  may  be  set  any- 
where for  testing.  The  second  floor  of  the  connecting  build- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  the  drafting  rooms  and  the  lower  to 
storage.  The  business  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company  has 
grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  first  shop  was  only 
a  part  of  the  firet  large  building,  and  was  occupied  in  1902. 
shortly  after  the  business  was  established.  The  building 
was  soon  extended,  and  four  years  ago  it  became  necessary 
to  duplicate  it  and  erect  the  pffice  building.  Now  the  growth 
of  the  industry  has  reached  the  point  where  the  plant  is 
again  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  business. 

The  business  of  L.  H.  Snyder  &  Co.,  Bristol.  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  floor  and  ceiling  plates,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  Connecticut  with  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  the  in- 
corporators being  Lyman  H.  Snyder,  Flora  C.  Snyder  and 
Losee  B.  Snyder.  The  management  will  remain  unchanged, 
but  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  the  business  materially 
and  the  factory  will  be  enlarged  at  once. 

The  Galpin-Griffen  Mfg.  Company,  Hotchkissville,  Conn., 
lias  been  organized  under  a  Connecticut  charter,  to  manu- 
facture handles,  faucets  and  measuring  poles  and  to  do  a 
general  wood  turning  business.  The  factory  will  be  located 
in  Hotchkissville  and  will  be  operating  in  about  two  months. 
The  incorporators  are  Thomas  G.  Galpin  and  W.  A.  Galpin, 
both  of  Hotchkissville,  and  James  E.  Griffen.  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

The  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  JLiss.,  manufacturer  of 
abrasive  wheels,  including  the  alundum  products,  will  build 
a  four-story  addition  to  its  plant  at  Worcester.  24  x  40  ft, 
of  brick  and  steel. 


The  Wyman  &  Gordon  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  drop  forgings,  has  secured  several  lots  of 
land  adjacent  to  its  premises  in  Worcester,  but  has  nothing 
to  say  as  yet  as  to  plans  for  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty for  its  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  Factory  B,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Derby  Silver  Company,  Shelton.  Conn.  It  will  be  used 
for  a  plating  room  and  no  additional  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

The  repair  shop  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  San- 
bornville.  N.  H.,  was  burned  April  8,  with  a  loss  to  contents 
of  $10.0(X).  Doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  the  shops 
will  be  rebuilt. 

The  local  press  states  that  the  Writerpress  Company, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  will  remove  its  business  to  Shelton,  Conn., 
and  will  occupy  a  brick  building  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
.Shelton  Business  Men's  Association,  40  x  100  ft.,  three 
stories. 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Company  will  establish  a 
new  power  house  at  the  Crocker  Division,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
to  cost  $35,000.  A  steam  plant  will  be  installed,  to  supply 
the  di\'ision. 

The  Pejep.scot  Paper  Company  is  erecting  a  large  pulp 
mill  at  Topsham,  Me.  Another  large  pulp  and  paper  project 
is  announced  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  additional 
water  power  at  Shawmut,  Me.,  in  the  Kennebec  River,  above 
Waterville.  The  paper  and  pulp  mills  require  repair  shops 
of  some  size.  Other  additions  to  New  England  industries 
just  announced  follow :  Standard  Fabric  Company,  Fall 
River.  Mass.,  new  mill,  92  x  200  ft.,  three  stories :  E.  A. 
Mallory  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Danbury,  Conn,,  addition,  40x105  ft., 
four  stories ;  American  Hosiery  Company,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  additional  story  to  a  building,  20  x  92  ft.,  and  a  three- 
story  addition,  20  x  25  ft. ;  Gagnier  &  Angers,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  manufacturing  and  storage  building,  50x102  ft.,  six 
stories ;  Fletcher  Mfg.  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  textiles, 
one-story  addition  ;  Henry  J.  Perkins  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  large  concrete  and  steel  building,  in  which  cold  stor- 
age equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Meriden  Board  of  Trade  Industrial  Corporation, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  erect  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  in  which  small  manufacturers  who  have  in- 
suflicient  capital  to  own  their  own  buildings  can  find  a 
place  to  operate.  The  city  has  had  many  opportunities  in 
the  past  to  secure  small  or  young  manufacturing  concerns 
had  a  factory  been  available  for  them.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  deemed  wise  to  establish  this  new  company. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  Crane  Valve  Company,  Bridgeport,  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $800,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  company 
states  that  this  is  merely  a  permission  secured  at  this  time 
because  the  Connecticut  Legislature  does  not  meet  again 
for  two  years.  Xo  intention  exists  of  issuing  the  new  stock 
for  the  present. 

«  ■  » 

Detroit 

Dl'troit,  Mich..  April  17,  1911. 

Manufaotur.'is  report  the  past  week  as  rather  quiet  in 
point  of  orders,  but  are  not  looking  to  the  continuance  of 
such  conditions  for  any  length  of  time.  One  thing  that  is 
pleasing  to  motor  car  manufacturers  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  carrying  no  stock,  but  almost  universally  are  behind  in 
their  orders.  Building  operations  are  picking  up,  with  plenty 
of  structural  -.vork  ahead.  Automobile  makers  are  fighting 
a  bill  pending  in  the  Legislature  which  will  make  automobile 
companies  adopt  the  United  States  standard  thread  for  all 
screws  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  motor  car.  As  nearly 
every  motor  car  company  uses  a  thread  especially  adapted  to 
the  motor  car,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  switching  over  'o 
a  new  standard  would  mean  considerable  loss  to  them. 
Manufacturers  in  general  are  helping  to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  Adjustable  Hub  Company  has  been  organized  here 
to  make  a  patented  automobile  hub.  The  company  has  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $100,000.  W.  P.  E.  Woodhouse  and  A.  V.  Wood- 
ward are  prominent  f  tockholders.  The  company  will  build 
a  plant  in  this  city. 

The  Detroit  Aeronautic  Construction  Company  is  being 
incorporated  this  w-eek,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $65,000.  A 
factory  is  being  planned  to  aianufacture  motors  and  planes 
on  a  large  scale.  Max  Dingfeider,  Emil  W.  Snyder  and 
John  T.  Patterson  a.-e  the  principal  stockholders. 

The  Farrand  Organ  Company  of  this  city  is  planning  sev- 
eral improvements.  The  mail',  item  is  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  factory  building,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 

The  Piedmont  Graphite  Company,  which  is  now  located 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  to  nio^e  its  large  plant  to  this  city.  The 
company  has  purchased  a  factory  site  on  .Jefferson  avenue 
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and  will  erect  a  modern  plan;.  The  electric  process  will  oc 
used  for  gi-aphite  refining.  William  Reinke  is  the  Detroit 
manager. 

One  of  the  most  important  building  projects  of  the  past 
week  is  the  proposed  new  plant  of  the  Commercial  Milling 
Companj".  The  company  plans  to  erect  a  25,000-barrel  mill, 
with  IG  storage  tanks  of  250,000-barrel  capacity.  The  me- 
chanical equipment  will  include  a  cross  compound  condens- 
ing engine  of  250  lip.     Itobert  Henkel  is  president. 

The  Adrian  Cereal  Company,  which  has  been  operating 
a  small  loill  near  Adrian  Mich.,  is  to  engage  in  business  on 
a  much  larger  scale.  Robert  McFall,  who  has  the  company's 
affairs  in  hand,  says  that  the  company  will  build  a  mill  in 
Adrian  early  this  summer. 

The  Edward  Hines  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  bought 
out  the  Gogebic  Lumber  Company,  a  Grand  Rapids  enter- 
prise, and  will  build  exitcsively  at  Marinesco.  The  deal  in- 
cluded the  purchase  of  the  sawmill  and  lands  and  involved 
about  5^1,(100,000. 

Albion.  Mich.,  is  to  have  an  aeroplane  factory.  The 
work  of  organization  is  in  the  hands  of  R.  Wilcox  of  Detroit, 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Aeroplane  Company,  and  he  has 
announced  his  intention  of  erecting  a  plant  at  the  former 
city. 

A  roundhouse,  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000.  :s 
to  be  erected  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  by  the  Pere  JIarquette 
Railroad.  The  erection  of  the  roundhouse  is  in  line  with 
other  improvements  included  in  the  recent  loan. 

A  brickmaking  concern  of  importance  is  the  South  Michi- 
gan Brick  Comijany,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  Resident  stock- 
holders are  John  L.  Jackson,  Sheldon  Ruby  and  S.  ,  O. 
Church. 

The  Detroit  Cushion  Tire  Company  has  been  organized 
in  tliis  city,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  tire  is 
the  invention  of  a  Detroit  man. 

The  Waterloo  Woolen  Mills,  Monroe,  Mich.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  Ed.  J.  Lauer  and  I.  S.  Harrington  of  the 
same  city.  The  new  owners  plan  considerable  improve- 
ments. 

The  G.  W.  Bunker  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  last  week,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
!?8i),(X)0 ;  will  take  over  the  business  of  the  Bunker  &  Wallin 
Company  and  will  conduct  a  general   engineering  business. 

The  plant  of  the  Grand  Rapids-Muskegon  Power  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  installation  of  a  new  10.000-hp.  turbine.  The 
business  of  the  company  has  rapidly  increased,  making  the 
enlargement  necessary. 

The  Newaygo  Engineering  Company.  Newaygo,  Mich.,  has 
begun  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building,  50  x  160  ft., 
three  stories.  Besides  separator  machinery,  the  company 
will  make  various  engineering  parts. 

Another  Newaygo  enterprise  reported  by  the  Newaygo 
Business  Men's  Association  is  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  of 
the  Henry  Rowe  Mfg.  Company.  The  company  will  build 
a  large  factory  addition  late  this  spring  and  will  materially 
increase  its  force  of  men. 

The  International  Milk  Products  Company  will  erect  a 
plant  at  Standish,  Mich.,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  lb.  per 
day. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  300-kw.  generator 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  turbine  engine.  The  Hills- 
dale municipal  lighting  plant  will  spend  $12,000  in  improve- 
ments. 

Whitehall,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  large  canning  factory. 
George  Miller  of  the  same  city  will  ship  the  machinery  of 
his  basket  making  plant  to  a  northern  city  and  will  replace 
it  with  canning  machinery. 

The  New  Century  Rod  &  Bait  Company,  Holland,  Mich., 
and  the  Bowler  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  have  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Holland  Sporting  Goods 
Company.  The  new  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
and  will  occupy  a  big  cereal  mill  in  Holland. 

If  present  plans  carry,  Detroit  will  spend  $3,500,000  on 
improvements  to  its  water  works  system  and  plant.  Cir- 
culars are  being  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  advo- 
cating the  plan,  which  has  a  large  following. 

The  East  Side  Lumber  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
purchased  the  plant,  buildings  and  machinery  of  Wm.  T. 
Cooper  &  Sons  of  the  same  city.  Considerable  repairs  and 
improvements  will  be  made  by  the  new  company. 

The  A.  F.  Anderson  Lumber  Company,  whose  plant  at 
South  Bordman  was  burned  out  two  months  ago,  will  rebuild 
its  factory  at  Cadillac,  Mich.,  if  present  plans  carry.  The 
company  desires  better  shipping  facilities. 

The  Erb  Motor  Car  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $40,000.  The  com- 
pany is  planning  to  make  several  improvements  to  its  plant 
to  enable  it  to  increase  the  capacity. 

The  Douglas  &  Lomason  Company,  Detroit,  manufac- 
turer of  br.ass  wind  shields  and   storm   fronts  for  automo- 


biles, is  erecting  a  factory  building,  SO  x  WO  ft.,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction,  to  be  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery  electrically  driven  from  a  generator  in 
its   own   plant. 

The  Celfor  Tool  Company.  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  erecting  a  small  steel  foundry  at  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  but  states  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  market  for  any 
equipment. 

Escanaba,  Mich.,  has  voted  $30,000  in  bonds  to  construct 
a  municipal  gas  plant,  work  upon  which  will  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  possible. 

•-•-• 

Toronto 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April  15,  1911. 

Construction  work  is  being  delayed  by  the  backwardness 
of  the  spring,  and  the  movement  of  merchandise  is  being 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  deferred  opening  of  navigation, 
when  lower  freight  rates  come  into  effect.  But  there  is  no 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  outlook.  A  busy  season  is  being 
expected,  and  manufacturers  and  conductors  of  commercial 
enterprise  generally  find  no  difficulty  in  making  financial  ar- 
rangements for  normal  operations.  Concerns  with  an  estab- 
lished connection  are  apparently  having  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting their  fair  share  of  the  orders  that  are  being  placed,  not- 
withstanding that  competition  from  outside  is  more  plentiful 
and  more  active  than  ever.  The  recent  announcement  of  the 
Finance  Minister  that  the  British  preference  would  not  at 
present  be  increased  and  that  the  Knox-Fielding  reciprocity 
agreement  included  all  the  tariff  changes  contemplated  this 
year  gave  satisfaction  in  manufacturing  circles  and  lifted  a 
load  of  uncertainty  off  the  minds  of  many.  The  plans  of  the 
Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  to  spread  out  its  trans- 
mission system  in  the  western  and  ea.stern  districts  of  the 
older  part  of  the  Province  foreshadows  much  new  business, 
not  merely  in  supplying  material  and  equipment  for  the 
commission,  but  also  in  the  furnishing  of  distribution  plant 
to  the  various  towns  and  cities  to  be  served.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  required,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  to  install  a 
transmission  system  in  eastern  Ontario  and  about  $1,500,- 
000  to  install  one  in  western  Ontario,  not  to  speak  of  the 
millions  that  will  be  required  for  distributing  works  in  the 
municipalities  served.  The  Electric  Power  Company,  whose 
head  ofBce  is  in  Toronto,  now  controls  a  great  group  of  oper- 
ating companies,  in  the  extensive  and  flourishing  region  known 
as  the  Trent  Vallei.v,  in  Ontario.  It  is  expected  that  under 
the  new  holding  company  large  expenditures  will  be  made 
to  develop  power  rights  owned  by  a  number  of  these  operat- 
ing companies,  to  improve  the  plants  of  others  and  to  ex- 
tend the  range  of  their  transmission  systems.  The  activity 
of  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  is  impelling  cer- 
tain of  these  companies  to  action.  As  the  Trent  River  is 
under  Dominion  jurisdiction,  it  being  a  navigable  river  in 
course  of  canalization  by  the  Dominion  Government,  the 
Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission  cannot  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  Electric  Power  Company  and  its  com- 
ponent corporations.  The  incorporation  of  the  $10,000,000 
British  Canadian  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  To- 
ronto, and  the  agreement  between  the  Vickers-Maxim  Com- 
pany and  the  Montreal  Harbor  Commission  for  the  building 
of  a  dry  dock,  ship  repair  plant  and  steel  plant  are  features. 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa, 
is  calling  for  tenders,  to  be  put  in  by  May  1,  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  twin  screw  gasoline  launches  for  the  fish- 
eries patrol  service.  They  are  to  be  equipped  with  two 
34-hp.  gasoline  engines. 

Work  is  about  to  be  begun  upon  the  construction  of  the 
plant  of  Steel  &  Radiation,  Ltd.,  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  It 
is  to  occupy  30  acres  adjacent  to  the  property  of  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Company  and  is  to  cost  $125,000. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  and  tenders  are  about 
to  be  invited  for  the  construction  of  Montreal's  filtration 
plant.  The  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  bv  September, 
1913,  is  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  There  are  four  con- 
tracts to  be  let — one  for  the  installation  of  10  pumps,  one 
for  the  prefilter,  one  for  the  main  filter  and  one  for  the 
concrete  covering  for  the  filter  beds.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  to  be  of  50.000,000  gal.  per  da.v. 

Up  to  April  25  tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Toronto  for  testing  transformer,  also  for  lightning  arresters. 

Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Ma.vor  of  Toronto  to 
April  25  for  a  priming  equipment  for  centrifugal  pumps  at 
the  municipal  filtration  plant. 

Alex.  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  will  shortly 
begin  the  construction  of  a  $100,000  fertilizer  plant  at 
Sydney,  N.   S. 

The  Albert  Mfg.  Company,  Hillsboro.  N.  S..  will  re- 
build its  plaster  mill  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Thessalon, 
Ont.,  will  install  an  electric  lighting  plant  and  power  house. 

Albert  Vickers  and  V.  Caillard,  for  the  Vickers-Maxim 
Company,  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Montreal 
Harbor  Commission  for  the  building  and  operating  of  a  dry 
dock  and  ship  repair  plant  at  Montreal.  The  Vickers- 
Maxim  people  agree  to  organize  a  Canadian  company,  under 
the  name  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
S5.000,0<)().  There  are  to  be  engine  and  boiler  shops,  a  foun- 
dry and  an  ethcient  steel  working  shop,  the  whole  cost,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  dry  dock,  to  be  at  least  ?2,0(X),000.  The 
Harbor  Commission  undertakes  to  give  certain  location  privi- 
leges iiad  to  accept  a  certain  rental. 

The  Erie  Tobacco  Company,  Windsor,  Ont.,  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  building  of  a  large  factory  at  Kingsville,  Ont. 

J.  Waterson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  as  a 
Dominion  company  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel,  &c.  The 
capital  stock  is  $250,000,  the  head  office  Montreal. 

The  British  Canadian  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  as  a  Dominion  concern,  with 
very  large  powers  relating  to  the  class  of  enterprise  indicated 
in  its  name.  The  incorporators  are  all  prominent  men. 
Thoy  are  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  Toronto ;  J.  M.  Gibson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Ontario.  Toronto :  Charles  Ellis,  Clyde- 
bank, Scotland,  managing  director  of  John  Browne.  Ltd. ; 
Alexander  Grade,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  chairman  of  the  Fair- 
field Shipbuilding  Company,  and  Alexander  C.  Ross,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000.  Its 
head  office  is  to  be  in  Toronto,  but  its  charter  gives  it  the 
power  to  operate  in  any  part  of  Canada. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Company, 
which  purchased  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation's  pulp  mill 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  will  spend  $2,000,000  on  its 
buildings  and  plant. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
about  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  safety 
razors  at  Montreal,  Canada.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared 
by  Loctnood,  Green  &  Co.  of  Boston,  who  will  be  the  engi- 
neers in  charge.  The  factory  is  to  be  76  x  105  ft.,  six 
stones,  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  throughout,  and 
to  contain  approximately  52,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company.  Ltd.,  has 
leased  the  large  plant  of  the  Canadian  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany on  the  Niagara  River,  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  opposite 
Buffalo,  X.  T..  for  the  use  of  its  structural  steel  department. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  18,  1911. 

The  Foxworthy  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
electrical  supplies.  The  directors  are  M.  K.  and  E.  H.  Fox- 
worthy  and  L.  R.  Miller. 

The  Bell  Piano  Company  is  preparing  plans  for  two  fac- 
tory buildings   in   Muncie,  Ind. 

Morton  Bros.  &  Co.  have  been  incorporated  at  Washing- 
ton, Ind.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  con- 
crete blocks,  drain  tile,  &c.  The  directors  are  Zed  Morton. 
L.  E.  Hamersley  and  P.  A.  Hastings. 

The  Clav  Products  Company.  Brazil.  Ind.,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $150,000.  C.  F.  Shannon 
is  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Caswell-Runyan  Mfg.  Company,  Huntington,  Ind., 
maker  of  cedar  chests  and  boxes,  will  double  the  capacity 
of  its  plant. 

The  Hunter  Brothers  Stone  Company,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $5000  capital  stock,  to  quarry 
stone.  The  directors  are  John  A.,  Morton  T.  and  M.  il. 
Hunter. 

The  W.  R.  Clark  Mfg.  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Muncie.  Ind..  with  $30.(X>0  capital  stock,  to  do  a  manufac- 
turing business.  The  directors  are  William  K.  Clark,  F. 
H.  Bartle  and  E.  J.  Reisner. 

The  Ren.sselaer  Commercial  Club,  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  has 
a  working  fund  of  $10,000  and  owns  a  75-acre  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  city.  It  is  looking  for  an  industry  and  offers 
to  pay  well  to  induce  one  to  locate  in  its  city. 

A  Business  Men's  Association  has  been  organized  at 
Delphi.  lud.,  with  Dr.  H.  M.  Hall  as  president  and  F.  G. 
Armick   secretary. 

The  C.  &  L.  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  $9000  capital  stock,  to  operate  zinc  and 
lead  mines.  The  directors  are  J.  H.  Chandler.  J.  H.  Lough- 
man.  F.  J.  Loughman.  A.  P.  Hubbard  and  J.  R.  Jordan. 

The  East  Bedford  Stone  Company.  Bedford,  Ind..  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  quarry 
stone.  The  directors  are  William  Shryer,  Charles  Stasting. 
William  Bahr.  John  Rager  and  John  Quayle. 

The  Wearwell  Rubber  Company.  Marion,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased  its  capital   stock   from   $9000   to   $1.5,000.     It  will 


move  to   Kokomo.   Ind.     G.   B.   Van  Aukin   is  president  of 
the  company. 

The  Consolidated  Automobile  Company,  Anderson,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture automobiles.  The  directors  are  Henry  Nyberg,  Harry 
Hamilton   and   P.   II.   Doyle. 

The  Bell  Brothers  Piano  Company,  Muncie,  Ind.,  has 
commenced  work  on  the  construction  of  two  factory  build- 
ings, one  of  which  will  be  GO  x  130  ft.,  two  stories,  and  the 
other  60  x  130  ft.,  three  stories.  A  full  equipment  of  wood- 
working machinery  will  be  installed  after  completion  of  the 
buildings. 

The  LaGrange  Electric  Light  Company,  LaGrange,  Ind., 
will  commence  work  in  the  near  future  on  the  construction 
of  a  new  electric  light  plant  to  be  equipped  with  new  machin- 
ery.    Definite  plans  have  not  been  decided  upon. 

Ducas  &  Harp  have  started  a  brass  and  aluminum  foun- 
dry at  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  will  install  a  polishing  and  plat- 
ing department  in  the  near  future  to  be  operated  by  motor 
power. 

<  I  > 

The  South 

Louisville.  Kt.,  April  18,  1911. 

The  demand  for  machinery  continues  good  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  projects  which  are  being  announced  seems  to 
insure  active  business  for  some  time  to  come.  Sales  of 
power  equipment  continue  to  lead  in  point  of  volume.  Dy- 
namos, motors  and  other  electrical  equipment  are  selling 
well.  Contractors'  outfits  continue  to  form  an  important 
item  in  the  total  01  sales  being  made. 

The  Bray  Clothing  Company,  Louisville,  which  has  pur- 
chased the  buildings  of  the  Kentucky  Woolen  Mills,  has  let 
contracts  for  the  equipment  which  it  will  install.  The  Lane 
&  Bodley  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  build  a  Corliss  engine ; 
C.  J.  Walton  &  Sons,  Louisville,  have  the  contract  for  the 
boilers  and  smokestack,  and  the  motors  will  be  supplied  Dy 
the  James  Claik.  Jr.,  Electrical  Company.  Louisville. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  will  in- 
stall a  i.5-hp.  boiler  in  the  plant  of  the  Southern  Brick  & 
Tile  Company   of  this  city. 

C.  C.  Mengel  &  Bro.  Company,  Louisville,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  pump  to  be  installed  in  connection  with  an  ar- 
tesian well  which  has  been  sunk  on  its  mahogany  concession 
in  Yucatan. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Wall  Plaster  Company,  Louis- 
ville, which  was  burned  recently,  has  been  rebuilt  and  will 
be  put  in  operation  within  a  few  weeks.  New  mixers  were 
installed  by  the  J.  H.  Day  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  the 
electrical  motors  were  bought  from  the  James  Clark,  Jr., 
Electrical  Company,  Louisville. 

A  permit  for  the  construction  of  the  concrete  foundations 
of  its  new  power  house  has  been  secured  by  the  Kentucky 
Electrical  Company,  Louisville.  Contracts  for  the  super- 
structure will  be  let  early  next  month.  The  Alberger  Con- 
denser Company,  New  York,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  to 
install  two  large  condensere  in  the  plant,  and  Henry  R. 
Worthington.  Inc..  New  York,  secured  the  contract  for  the 
necessary  boiler  feed  pumps.  The  heaters  will  be  installed  by 
the  Piatt  Iron  Works,  Chicago.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a 
plant  which  will  be  constructed  in  four  sections,  as  the 
growth  of  the  city  demands.  Sargent  &  Lundy,  Chicago, 
are  the  designers  of  the  plant. 

The  American  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  now  has 
under  construction  two  electric  elevators  which  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  Commercial  Building  at  Monterey,  Mexico. 
A  good  demand  for  elevators  is  reported  by  this  concern. 

A  combination  of  many  of  the  largest  coal  mines  of  east- 
ern Kentucky  is  being  negotiated  by  Peyton  N.  Clarke,  a 
well-known  capitalist  of  Louisville.  The  companies  involved 
are  the  Continental  Coal  Corporation.  Straight  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Company.  Straight  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Left  Fork  Coal  Company  and  Wallsend  Coal  &  Coke  Com- 
pany, which  control  about  18  miles.  A  new  company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $3,000,000,  will  probably  be  formed  to  take 
over  the  projierties.  and  in  that  event  it  is  likely  that  addi- 
tional development  work  will  be  undertaken. 

The  Leyman  Motor  Company  has  been  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  Buick  automobile  in  Louisville,  and  has  leased 
quarters  at  Jackson  street  and  Broadway.  A  large  repair 
shop  will  be  equipped.  H.  S.  Leyman,  Cincinnati,  is  head 
of  the  company. 

The  Fiscal  Court  of  Adair  County,  at  Columbia,  Ky..  has 
decided  upon  the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge  costing  $5000 
over  Green   River. 

The  George  Mayo  Machine  Company  has  purchased  the 
machinery  of  the  Wisdom  Hosiery  Mills  of  Paducah,  Ky., 
its  business  havini;  been  wound  up.  The  plant  has  not  been 
in  operation   for  several   years. 

The   plant    of   the    Richmond    Electric   Company,    Rich- 
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mond,  Ky.,  was  demolished  April  12  by  an  explosion  which 
deslvoyed  the  engine  and  boiler,  which  had  only  recently 
been  installed,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $10,000.  It  is 
understood  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  Wilhoit  Consolidated  Coal  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Piiieville,  Ky.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  and 
will  develop  some  coal  property  in  Harlan  County.  Roy 
Wiihoit,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  the  principal  member  of  the  com- 
pany, which  plane  to  begin  work  at  once. 

The  Kisrcr  Lumber  &  Furniture  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  the  operation  of  saw 
and  planing  mills.  F.  L.  Kister,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Kister  and  Mrs. 
Dora  Kister  are  the  incorporators. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  is 
planning  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River 
between  South  Portsmouth,  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

G.  B.  Jones  is  making  inquiries  for  concrete  block  ma- 
chinery and  other  cement  equipment.  His  address  is  Win- 
chester, Ky. 

The  Fiscal  Court  of  Scott  County,  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  road  roller.  The  court  has  decided 
upon  the  construction  of  seven  new  steel  bridges. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Auto  &  Machine  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.,  with  $5000  capital 
stock,  by  Ernest  Irwin,  Percy  S.  Chandler  and  others. 

The  Lenoir  Light  &  Power  Company,  Lenoir,  Tenn.,  has 
Bled  articles  of  incorporation.  Its  capital  stock  is  $10,000, 
and  T.  C.  Foster,  J.  R.  Brower,  H.  C.  Foster  and  others 
are  the  incorj orators. 

The  lighting  and  power  companies  of  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
are  entering  strong  rrotest  against  the  bill  now  pending  in 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,000,000  by  Memphis  for  the  construction  of  a  municipal 
electric  light;  and  rower  plant. 

J.  W.  Finch,  who  has  invented  a  wagon  brake  for  which 
many  improved  features  are  claimed,  has  been  negotiating 
with  Sec'ctary  Winn  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  that  city. 

New  machinery  will  bt  installed  in  an  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Scholzc  Tanning  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

J.  R.  East  of  La  Follette,  Tenn.,  is  organizing  a  com- 
pany for  the  manufacture  of  a  machine  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  railroad  tunnels. 

The  Rising  Creek  Marble  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  by 
O.  KunJson,  Noble  Smithson,  Guy  Smithson  and  others.  It 
will  operate  a  marble  quarry  in  Knox  County. 

The  Johnson  Ciry  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Johnson 
City.  Tenn..  has  arranged  to  manufacture  the  device  of  the 
Automatic  Wire  Reel  Company,  which  is  intended  for  use 
by   telephone   companies   in   laying   wire. 

The  Memphis  Natural  Gas  &  Oil  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to 
$300,(KX). 

A  good  deal  of  power  equipment,  as  well  as  operating 
machinery,  will  be  purchased  by  the  Memphis  Rice  Mill 
Company,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal stock,  with  J.  D.  Mack  of  Crowley,  La.,  as  general  man- 
ager. The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  5000  bushels. 
The  cost  of  the  mill  and  equipment  will  be  $60,000. 

Mohr,  Michael  &  Pros.,  Paducah,  Ky.,  are  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  r^lant  for  the  manufacture  of  saddlery 
and  harness  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Murch  Bi'os.  Construction  Company  is  erecting  a 
power  and  engine  house  for  the  Memphis  Union  Station 
Company,  Memphis,  Teen.  It  will  cost  $50,000  and  is 
fireproof. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Comnany,  Knosville,  Tenn.,  is  in 
the  market  for  an  iron  lathe  with  a  22  to  26  in.  swing,  a 
small  planer  and  a  20-in.  drill  press.  Second-hand  equip- 
ment is  preferred. 

J.  H.  Erwin  of  Memphis  is  planning  the  erection  of  a 
cotton  mill  in  that  city  which  would  represent  an  investment 
of  $250,000.     South  Carolina  interests  will  be  represented. 

The  New  Virginia  Power  Company,  East  Radford,  Va., 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  rht  Radford  Water  Power  Com- 
pany and  is  planning  the  development  of  the  water  power 
of  New  Rivof, 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Shreveport,  La.,  are  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  pumping  station  for  carrying 
the  water  supply  of  the  city  through  Twelve-Mile  Bayou. 

The  plant  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Veneer  Company,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is  to  be  rebuilt. 
Equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  veneers  and  boxes 
will  be  installed. 

E.  O.   Parker  of  Waldrou,  111.,  is  negotiating  with   the 
Business    Men's    Club   of    Huntsville,    Ala.,    concerning    the 
establishment  of  an  antomobilc  factory.     A  committee  was 
I   appointed  to  investi.eate   the  project. 

Efforts    are    being    made    bj    the    business    interests    of 


Gadsden,  Ala.,  to  establish  a  paper  mill  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  low  grade  lumber  produced  in  that 
territory  which  cannot  be  worked  up  into  anything  else  at 
present. 

An  electric  plant  of  1400-hp.  capacity  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Troy,  Ala.,  by  the  Staudarc  Chemical  &  Oil  Company, 
of  which  Fox  Henderson  is  president.  The  plant  will  be 
used  to  operate  two  mills  of  the  company. 

The  B.  .r.  Robinson  Machine  Works,  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
has  decided  definitely  upon  the  erection  of  an  iron  foundry 
and  garage. 

Homer,  La.,  may  take  over  and  improve  the  electric 
light  plant  now  operated  by  Edward  Sawyers. 

The  Atlanta  Motor  Car  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  under  way  p'ans  for  the  construction  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial  trucks  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  The  investment  involved  is  $200,000.  Clar- 
ence Houston  is  president  of  the  company. 

Bonds  have  been  authorized  by  Bassfield,  Miss.,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  watei   works  system. 

An  additional  pump  is  to  be  installed  in  the  water  works 
plant  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  F.  G.  Blair  is  president  of  the 
Water  Works  Commission. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Aliceville,  Ala.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  works  plant. 

The  Mercantile  &  Machine  Company,  Laurel  Hill,  N.  C, 
recently  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  will  erect 
a  factory  building,  35  x  100  ft.,  of  brick  and  wood  con- 
struction. The  company  will  deal  in  merchandise  and  au- 
tomobiles and  do  general  machine  repair  work.  At  present 
it  is  in  the  market  for  pipe  and  fittings  and  one  lathe  and 
shaper.     J.  T.  Flythe  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  city  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  will  vote  on  the  issuance 
of  $150,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light 
plant. 

*  »  » 

The  North  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  12,  1911. 

Aside  from  an  active  and  healthy  demand  for  the  smaller 
classes  of  tools,  there  is  little  feature  to  the  machine  tool 
market.  Few  large  inquiries  are  coming  out,  and  only  scat- 
tered orders  are  received  for  tools  of  the  heavier  types.  The 
volume  of  work  on  hand  at  most  machine  shops  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  considered  satisfactory.  Large  inquiries  for  ma- 
chinery of  other  classes  are  principally  in  connection  with 
power  and  electrical  development,  which  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
ket during  the  next  few  years.  A  few  inquiries  are  coming 
up  for  complete  saw  mill  outfits,  but  the  principal  business 
in  this  line  is  in  the  way  of  renewals,  individual  orders  being 
rather  light.  The  lumber  industry  is  still  comparatively 
quiet,  and  logging  interests  along  the  Columbia  River  are 
still  working  on  a  small  scale.  There  is  some  business  in 
crushers  and  dredges,  and  general  contractors'  equipment  is 
increasingly  active  with  the  approach  of  summer.  The  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  industries  in  Oregon  is  giving  rise 
to  a  good  general  demand  for  small  machinery  of  various 
kinds. 

Two  of  the  new  submarine  torpedo  boats  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  which  contracts  have  just  been  let,  will  be  built 
by  the  Moran  Company,   Seattle,  Wash. 

Bids  will  be  received  April  14  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  water  wheels  and  generators 
to  be  used  in  the  Lake  Union  substation.  The  inquiry  in- 
cludes one  2500-hp.  turbine  water  wheel  with  governor,  one 
50-hp.  impulse  wheel,  one  1500-kw.  alternating  current  gen- 
erator and  a  30-kw.  exciter. 

The  Yaquina  Electric  Company  has  succeeded  the  New- 
port Power  Company,  Newport,  Ore.,  and  is  arranging  for 
the  installation  of  a  lot  of  new  equipment. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  addition  to  the 
Griffin  WTieel  Works,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  the  new  shop 
will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Spokane  Hydraulic  Motor  &  Irrigation  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing  the  Zeigler  current  motor.  W.  G.  Mulligan  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  F.  S.  Steel  Machine  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  F. 
S.  Steel  being  president.  The  company  will  operate  a  gen- 
eral machine  shop,  making  a  specialty  of  automobile  work. 

T.  H.  Scheumann  has  bought  out  the  Chehalis,  Wash., 
foundry.  The  plant  has  been  overhauled  and  improved  and 
will  be  operated  on  a  special  line  of  machinery  for  the  use 
of  gas  works. 

The  Twin  City  Light  &  Traction  Company,  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  is  preparing  to  build  a  new  hydroelectric  plant  near 
its  present  power  house  on  Cole  Creek. 

The  Western  Granite  Company,  Baker  City,  Ore.,  will 
shortly  install  an  electric  power  outfit  at  its  quarry. 
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The  Cove  Power  Company  is  installing  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  Crooked  River,  uear  Culver,  Ore. 

The  Central  Oregon  Well  Company  is  starting  a  ma- 
chine shop  at  Culver,  Ore. 

Work  will  be  started  shortly  on  an  electric  power  plant 
for  the  Valley  Development  Company  at  Kelso,  Ore. 

The  McCuUy-Rumble  Land  &  Power  Company  is  prepar- 
ing to  install  a  new  electric  power  plant  at  Elgin,  Ore. 

The  Seattle  Drydock  Company,  recently  incorporated  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  intends 
to  start  a  large  ship  repair  plant  on  Elliott  Bay.  George 
Bennett  and  H.  G.  Sauer  are  the  promoters  of  the  project. 

The  Morgan-Stansbie  Company,  Eugene,  Ore.,  is  plan- 
ning to  add  a  number  of  new  machines  to  its  planing  mill. 

The  Pacific  Car  &  Equipment  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000,  by  N.  B.  Livermore.  C.  G.  Myers,  A.  H.  Redding- 
ton.  P.  F.  Schneider  and  W.  H.  Siebrecht.  The  company 
will  operate  the  large  car  and  locomotive  repair  shops  which 
Mr.  Livermore  and  associates  have  been  erecting  at  South 
San  Francisco. 

The  Sequoia  Chain-Band  Saw  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Oakland,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by 
J.  H.  Wyruck,  J.  Y.  Devoto  and  John  Horning. 

The  Capital  Box  Company,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  whose 
large  factory  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  in  the 
market  shortly  for  a  complete  outfit  of  new  machinery. 

The  Water  Commission  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  has  let  a 
contract  for  repairs  to  the  municipal  steam  pumping  plant 
to  the  Idaho  Foundry  &  Machine  Company. 

The  Jordan- Elndret  Lumber  Company,  Dorris.  Cal.,  has 
installed  a  200-ft.  slab  conveyor. 

A  complete  rock  crushing  plant,  including  a  No.  10  Mc- 
CuUy  crusher,  is  being  delivered  to  the  Rhyolite  Crushed 
Rocli  Company,  Corona,  Cal. 

The  Hutchinson  Construction  Company.  Oakland,  Cal., 
has  placed  orders  for  a  No.  5  and  a  No.  3  McCuUy  crusher 
and  a  screening  outfit. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company  has  just  de- 
livered a  locomotive  crane  to  the  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Portland 
Cement  Company. 

E.stimates  are  about  complete  on  material  required  for 
the  navv  collier  to  be  built  by  the  navy  yard  at  Mare 
Island,  Cal. 

The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Company,  operating  at  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal.,  has  purchased  a  General  Electric  turbine  gen- 
erator and  will  operate  part  of  its  plant  by  electricity.  It 
has  also  purchased  two  Shay  switching  engines. 

A  meeting  of  creditors  of  Henshaw,  Bulkley  &  Co., 
prominent  San  Francisco  machinery  merchants,  has  been  set 
for  April  18.  According  to  the  company's  statement,  the  ap- 
parent assets  exceed  the  liabilities. 

The  hull  of  a  new  gold  dredger,  machinery  for  which  is 
being  built  by  the  Yuba  Construction  Company,  Marysville, 
Cal.,  has  just  been  launched  in  the  Tuba  River  near  that 
place.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie  largest  gold  dredger  ever  built, 
being  about  twice  the  size  of  most  of  those  now  used  in 
California,  and  having  a  daily  capacity  of  about  10,000 
cu.  yd.  of  earth. 

•  ■  » 

Western  Canada 

WrNNiPEQ,  Man.,  April  15,  1911. 

John  C.  Eaton,  president  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  To- 
ronto, has  announced  that  his  company  will  build  a  great  de- 
partment store  at  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Frank  P.  Jones,  general  manager  of  the  Canada  Cement 
Company,  Montreal,  says  that  the  company  will  as  soon  as 
possible  establish  a  plant  in  Winnipeg.  Its  capacity  is  to 
be  400,000  barrels  per  annum. 

The  Progressive  Tugboat  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
last  week  received  a  cargo  of  boilers  and  machinery  from  the 
McKie  &  Baxter  Works,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Most  of  this 
cargo  was  transhipped  to  the  Tehuantapec  Railway  from  a 
Morrison  Line  vessel,  which  carried  it  across  the  Atlantic. 
A  Canadian-Mexican  steamer  carried  it  from  the  Pacific  ter- 
minus of  that  railway. 

A  bond  issue  of  $175,000  for  sewer  and  water  extensions 
and  one  of  $50,000  for  an  incinerator  has  been  authorized 
by  the  ratepayers  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

The  British  Columbia  Telephone  Company,  Victoria, 
B.  C,  requires  equipment  for  900  additional  telephones. 

Tenders  are  called  for,  up  to  May  15,  by  F.  E.  Lily, 
Municipal  Clerk,  Penticton,  B.  C.  for  the  construction  of 
infiltration  chambers,  reservoir  works  and  excavation  for  and 
laying  of  pipes  for  the  local  water  works  system  ;  for  gal- 
vanized wrought  iron ;  for  hydrants,  valves  and  other  fit- 
tings ;  for  meters ;  tor  steel  pipe,  lap  welded. 

Up  to  April  30  tenders  will  be  received  by  John  Mar- 
shall, chief  engineer  of  the  Trunk  Sewer  Works,  Regina, 
Sask.,  for  tenders  for  sewage  pumps  and  motor,  switchboard 


and  apparatus.    The  capacity  of  the  pump  is  to  be  1,000,000 
gal,  per  24  liours. 

The  Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Toronto, 
is  erecting  a  warehouse  in  Winnipeg  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  purchased  land  in  Win- 
nipeg on  which  it  is  to  build  a  $2,000,000  store. 

E.  Loftus,  Winnipeg,  is  preparing  to  build  a  large  busi- 
ness block  in  that  city. 

Peter  Lyall,  Jr.,  has  had  plans  approved  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  Winnipeg,  for  the  building  of  a  14-story  struc- 
ture there. 

At  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Cushing  Bros,  will  erect  a  large 
planing  mill,  sash  and  door  factory.  Electricity  produced  oy 
steam  plant  will  be  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  coal  conveyers  and 
bunkers  for  the  power  house  at  Victoria  Park,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  has  been  awarded  to  Phillips  &  Lang,  Chicago.  The 
conveying  machinery  will  be  supplied  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company,  New  York.  Contracts  for  the  equipment  of  the 
electrical  plant  at  Victoria  Park  will  probably  go  to  the  Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock  Company. 

The  ratepayers  of  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  have  approved  a 
by-law  to  raise  $50,000  to  complete  the  municipal  power 
plant. 

There  is  a  very  large  demand  for  automobiles  in  the 
Canadian  West,  the  farmers  being  in  the  market  more  than 
ever  before.  At  agricultural  points  where  the  farmers  are 
wealthy,  such  as  Weyburn,  Indian  Head,  Swift  Current, 
North  Battleford  and  at  several  places  along  the  Soo  line, 
several  carload  lots  have  been  laid  down  at  each  place. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  announces 
that  the  Western  Steel  Corporation  has  purchased  2000  acres 
of  land  on  the  Fraser  River,  and  that  a  steel  plant  will  be 
erected  there  within  the  next  three  years.  A  start  will  be 
made  this  year.  Iron  deposits  up  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been 
secured. 

At  the  Dominion  Bridge  Works,  Winnipeg,  big  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  an  active  summer.  Further  equip- 
ment will  be  added. 

The  Anthers  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  has 
purchased  4  .icres  of  land  at  Winnipeg,  on  which  "a  plant 
will  be  established  this  summer.  The  plans  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect. 

The  Wortman  &  Ward  Company,  manufacturer  of  pumps 
and  farming  tools,  has  lx)ught  a  site  in  Winnipeg.  One 
building  has  been  erected  already,  and  the  company  an- 
nounces that  it  will  extend  the  plant  as  soon  as  Winnipeg  is 
ready  to  supply  electricity  for  power. 

It  is  announced  that  a  glass  factory  to  cost  $100,000 
will  be  established  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta.  One  of  the 
leading  men  in  this  new  industry  is  D.  C.  Cameron,  president 
of  the  Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

The  Czerwinski  Box  Company,  Winnipeg,  will  add  two 
more  stories  to  its  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and  additional 
machinery  will  be  put  In. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
cement  plant  in  Alberta,  about  120  miles  west  of  Edmonton. 
The  scheme  is  being  promoted  by  A.  Haynes  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  who  is  getting  Edmonton  capitalists  interested  to  get 
the  industry  under  way.  The  intention  is  to  build  a  plant 
that  will  have  an  output  of  1000  barrels  per  day. 


Texas 

AtrCTHf,  Texas,  April  15,  1911. 

The  demand  for  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 
shows  a  notable  increase  in  Texas,  the  Southwest  and  Mex- 
ico during  the  last  few  months.  Besides  the  several  large 
hydroelectric  projects  that  are  on  foot,  many  of  the  existing 
electric  power  enterprises  are  being  enlarged.  In  Mexico 
the  use  of  electricity  in  the  operation  of  mines  is  becoming 
quite  general.  This  is  also  true  of  the  mining  industry  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  important  interurban  electric 
railroads  in  Texas,  all  of  which  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  authoritative  announcement  is  made  that  former  Gov- 
ernor David  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
syndicate  that  has  had  the  preliminary  surveys  made  and 
other  work  done  toward  the  construction  of  a  great  system 
of  irrigation  and  hydroelectric  plant  in  western  Texas.  Two 
large  dams  are  to  be  constructed,  one  across  the  Pecos  River 
and  the  other  across  Devil's  River,  and  the  water  of  those 
two  streams  utilized  to  irrigate  about  350,000  acres  of  land 
and  to  generate  about  30,000  hp.  of  electrical  energy.  Power 
transmission  lines  will  be  constructed  to  San  Antonio  and  a 
number  of  towns  in  western  and  southwestern  Texas. 

C.  H.  Alexander  of  Dallas,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  syndi- 
cate that  is  developing  the  power  resources  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  Texas,  is  preparing  to  install  a  second  hydroelectric 
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plant,  to  be  located  near  Kingsland,  wtere  he  and  associates 
will  construct  another  reinforced  dam  across  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  stated  that  about  10,000  hp.  will  be  developed 
by  this  proposed  plant.  The  Colorado  River  Power  Com- 
pany, in  which  Mr.  Alexander  is  largely  interested,  is  con- 
structing a  reinforced  concrete  dam  and  hydroelectric  plant 
on  the  Colorado  River,  near  Marble  Falls. 

The  work  of  constructing  a  new  cotton  compress  at 
Harlingen  by  O.  P.  Slack  of  Houston  and  associates  will 
soon  be  started.     It  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  lowest  bid  received  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Galveston  for  the  construction  of  a  duplicate  water  main 
across  Galveston  Bay  via  the  new  causeway  was  from  Isaac 
Heffron  of  that  city  for  $66,389,  and  he  will  probably  be 
given  the  contract.  The  duplicate  main  is  to  be  30  in.  and 
approximately  10,766  ft.  long. 

A  system  of  water  works  will  be  installed  at  Eastland, 
Texas,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  having  been  recently 
voted  for  the  purpose. 

The  construction  of  a  drainage  system  in  a  district  that 
has  been  created  in  Cameron  County,  and  for  which  $204,000 
of  bonds  have  been  voted  and  issued,  will  require  consider- 
able ditching  and  other  machinery,  it  is  stated.  The  pro- 
posed system  will  bring  about  the  reclamation  of  about 
81,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Galveston  County  has 
under  consideration  the  creation  of  another  drainage  dis- 
trict in  that  county  and  the  calling  of  an  election  to  vote 
on  issuing  bonds  for  constructing  the  propo.'ied  system.  Con- 
siderable dredging  and  ditching  machinery  will  be  required 
if  the  proposition  is  favorably  acted  upon. 

Two  new  steel  bridge  will  be  constructed  across  the 
Brazos  River  in  Brazoria  County,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  having  been  recently  voted  by  the  tax-payers  of 
the  county  for  tlie  purpose.  The  county  judge,  Angletoi!. 
Texas,  can  give  information. 

The  Balsas  Power  &  Irrigation  Company,  in  which  Ger- 
man capital  is  largely  interested,  and  which  was  promoted 
by  A.  B,  Adams,  Inc.,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  having  sur- 
veys made  for  its  proposed  irrigation  system  and  hydro- 
electric plant  that  it  is  to  establish  on  the  Balsas  River,  in 
the  state  of  Guerrero.  The  hydroelectric  plant  is  to  have 
a  minimum  capacity  of  abou  40,000-hp.,  it  is  stated.  Tenta- 
tive contracts  for  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  electric 
power  have  already  been  entered  into  by  the  company  with 
mine  owners  and  others,  situated  within  a  radius  of  about 
100  miles  of  the  proposed  plant. 

The  installation  of  a  gas  manufacturing  plant  and  the 
construction  of  a  distributing  system  at  Monterey,  Mex., 
will  soon  be  started  by  William  Mackenzie  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, president  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad,  and  as- 
sociates. They  obtained  a  concession  from  the  State  and 
municipal  governments  for  the  proposed  enterprise  some  time 
ago.  The  Mackenzie  syndicate  already  owns  the  water 
works,  seners  and  electric  street  railway  system  in  Mon- 
terey. Lewis  Lukes  is  in  charge  of  the  several  properties 
in  that  city. 

The  Guadalajara  Gas  Company  will  soon  finish  the  in- 
stallation of  a  gas  plant  and  construction  of  a  distributing 
system  in  Guadalajara,  Mex.  The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  W.  A.  Aldrich.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Pioneer  Smelting  Company  will  erect  a  large  smelter 
at  or  near  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Consolidated  Smelting  &  Mining  Company 
will  soon  begin  the  construction  of  a  large  smelter  near 
Tucson,  Ariz.     The  plant  will  cost  about  $350,000. 

J.  F.  Wilkie  of  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  will  erect  a  50-ton  ore 
reduction  mill  near  Courtland,  Ariz. 

The  East  Side  Gold  Mining  Company  will  install  a 
steam  hoist  and  compressor  at  its  mines  near  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Yard  and  Martin  Fishback  of  EI  Paso,  Texas, 
will  install  a  steam  hoist  and  pumping  plant  at  their  mine 
in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Paul  Traylor  and  associates  will  install  a  concentrating 
and  cyanide  plant  at  their  mine  near  Sabinal,  State  of  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

The  Dolores  Mining  Company  will  enlarge  its  ore  re- 
duction mill  at  Dolores,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  A  new 
150-hp.  Corliss  engine,  two  sand  tanks,  concentrating  tables 
and  other  equipment  will  be  installed. 

D.  C.  Sutton  and  associates  will  equip  the  shafts  of  their 
mines,  near  Sabinal,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  with  heavy 
machinery,     A  churn  drill  will  also  be  installed. 

The  International  Gold  &  Copper  Company  will  install 
an  ore  reduction  plant  at  its  mines  near  Guyimopas,  State 
of  Chihuahua,  Jlexico. 

The  Guyimopas  Mining  Company  will  install  an  ore  re- 
duction mill  at  its  mines  near  Guyimopas.  State  of  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

The  City  Council  of  Monterey.  Mexico,  contemplates  in- 
stalling a  municipal  electric  light  and  power  plant  and 
system. 


The  Beaumont  Waterworks  Company,  Beaumont,  has 
made  a  proposition  to  the  City  Council  to  either  sell  the 
plant  to  the  city  or  be  permitted  to  charge  higher  rates  for 
service  if  it  is  to  be  required  to  seek  a  new  source  of  water 
supply  to  avoid  the  chances  of  impregnation  from  ocean 
water.    The  Council  has  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Fred  B.  Pittmau  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  arranging  to 
establish  a  cracker  factory  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It  is 
planned  to  invest  about  $200,000  iu  the  enterprise. 

The  cotton  gin  of  the  Harlingen  Ice  &  Gin  Company,  at 
Harlingen,  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Consolidated  Mutual  Reservoir  Company,  Grand 
Falls,  has  filed  its  charter  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  The  incorporators  are 
J.  F.  Gaylor,  J.  I.  Earley,  M.  T.  Endaly,  W.  A.  White  and 
others. 

An  election  will  be  held  by  Clarksville  on  April  25  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
ifilO.OOO  for  water  works  extensions  and  improvements. 

The  Wiesenborn  Mfg.  Company,  Houston,  has  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  wire  fencing  and  will  erect  another  building  in  the  near 
future,  to  be  used  for  foundry  and  machine  shop  purposes. 
The  company  is  using  gasoline  engines  at  present  for  operat- 
ing its  plant,  but  later  on  expects  to  use  electricity.  A  num- 
ber of  galvanizing  kettles  will  also  be  installed. 

B.  Gardner,  Glen  Flora,  will  erect  a  cotton  gin  at  Bay 
City. 

Tlie  Saratoga  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Saratoga,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  C.  G.  Hooks,  H.  L.  Graham  and  W.  P. 
Vick. 

The  ice  plant  owned  by  the  business  men  of  De  Leon, 
which  cost  $12,.500,  has  doubled  its  capital  stock  and  taken 
over  the  water  and  light  system. 

The  Lufkin  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Lufkin,  has 
mcreased  its  capital  stock  from  $12.5,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Princeton  Waterworks  Company,  Princeton,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $.5000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  J.  H.  Goodwin,  .T.  H.  Stinson  and  C.  A.  Wilson. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,   D.   C,  April   17,   1911. 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  open  bids 
April  25  for  furnishing  two  steam  engines  and  two  genera- 
tors for  use  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School, 
Washington. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  April  11,  as  follows : 

Class  31 — For  furnishing  and  installing  10  mechanical  stok- 
ers— No  bids. 

Class  41. — Two  electric  lioists — Bidder  ?,ii.  Estate  of  Alfred 
Box,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $425  :  ]08,Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Company.  New 
York,  $303  and  .$440  :  115,  V.  W.  Mason  &  Co..  Providence,  R.  I., 
$575 ;  118,  Marine  Electric  Companv,  Portsmouth,  Me.,  $265 ; 
182,  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio,  $560  ;  201, 
Williamson  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $230  and  $245. 

Class  51. — One  radial  drill,  complete — Bidder  7,  American 
Tool  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $1090  :  71,  Fairbanks  Company. 
Washington,  D.  C.  $819 ;  82,  Griscom-Spencer  Company.  New 
York.  $1123  :  100.  J.  P.  Kemp,  Baltimore.  Md.,  $996.50,  $1065.20, 
$1076.80  and  $1145.50:  124,  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New 
York,  $1006 ;  138,  Nlles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York, 
$1015. 

Class  61. — One  band  sawing  machine — Bidder  17,  American 
Woodworking  Machinery  Compan.v.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  $410  ;  70, 
J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  $540  :  71,  Fairbanks 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C..  $527  :  74.  Frevert  Machinery  Com- 
panv. New  York.  $518:  100.  .T.  P.  Kemp.  Baltimore.  Md.,  $315.20 
and  $292.20  ;  124.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $527: 
130,  Norfolk  Woodworking  Machlnerv  Company,  Norfolk,  Va.. 
.■5513;  147,  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  New  York,  $664.  $575, 
.S561,  $540  and  $526. 

Bids  were  opened  March  14  by  the  inspector  of  the  first 
lighthouse  district,  Portland,  Maine,  for  furnishing  two  oil 
engine  compressor  plants  for  installation  at  the  Whaleback 
Light  Station,  Maine,  as  follows :  American  Air  Compressor 
Works,  $3273;  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Company,  .$3460; 
Charles  J.  Jager  Company,  $5550 ;  Frani  E.  Davis,  $4920. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Washington,  opened 
bids  April  11  for  furnishing  one  pneumatic  post  drill,  as 
fellows :  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  New  York, 
$70 ;  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $75. 


* « > 


The  Valley  Mould  &  Iron  Company,  Sharpsville-.  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  ingot  molds,  is  operating  its  plant  to 
fair  capacity  on  contracts  from  various  steel  works.  The 
month  of  March  showed  increased  operations  over  any 
previous  recent  month,  while  the  present  month  will  sur- 
pass March.  The  company  recently  started  work  on  the 
erection  of  a  large  brick  office  building,  which  will  con- 
tain the  executive  and  general  offices,  a  dining  hall  and 
a  well  equipped  hospital. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  areior  small  lots,  Xew  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  ca.\  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere,  n  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store  — 
UeilDed  Iron  : 
1 10  l*s  in.  round  anu  square t  &  ».  1  ^^.^ 

1',  to  4  In.  X  '4  10  5-1  *>  lH8o« 

Rods— ^  and  n-liirounu  ana  square *t  fr  1.85# 

Angles  :  CIS  *■  n. 

Sin.  .X  '4  In  aud  larger 2.[m 

31n.  x3  lt>iu.  a:u]   ,  lu 2J5e 

li^  to2'-,  In  .\    ,  lu i.lut 

\\i  ioiH  In.  ^  '^it'  In  and  ibicker i.O0t 

I  to  1^1°^  3-6 lu 2.WC 

I  to  is«x  ifcln i-Xc 

Mij.(i  In 2  self 

kxtR  In 2  41)f 

K  X  ".fc  lu 3.45c 

^x3-32  n 4J83e 

Tees: 

I  In     2Sf 

1!j  In 8.4.')C 

I'^io  2SxU  In 2  15c 

mt'i  31^x3-16  in  235<r 

3  In.  anit  larger w'.Odc 

Beams 2.(I0« 

tMiannels,  3  In.  ami  larger 2.0'JC 

Hands— r,  to6x:J-l6  ro  No  S 2  30* 

"Bunleu's  Best"  Iron,  base  l>rlce S.l.if 

Burden's  "H.  B.  &  ^."  Iron,  base  price 2-95C 

Norway   Bars  0.6OC 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  !»■ 

Bessemer  Machinery 1  y^tf 

Toe  Calk,  Tire  aud  Sleigh  Shoe 2.50<»3.U0« 

Best  Casi  Sieei,ba=e  price  in  small  lots *c 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets- 
Cdlvanized. 


Kua.  22  and  24 

Nu.26 

No.  28 


. »-    It  ..5.«5tf 
.  r  tb  .,:.25c 


No. 16 

N0S.I8I02O 

Noe  22>>nd24.. 

No. 26 

No  2S 


Sheets  from  Store  — 
clack 

One  Pass,  (MJ 
Soft  Steel. 

^  lb  2  55c 

V   It"  2.70c.... 

i^     Tb  2.t3C 

9 

*- 


R   O. 
Cleaned. 
..    2.S0« 
..    2.9U« 
..    3.00« 

,80« S.10« 

29.ic 3.30« 


Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

9    B    12    ®H>4 

B,  9(f  net. 


Genuine  Kussia, according  toassorl- 

uieul,    ", 

Patent  I'lanlsbed,  W.  Ueweus  w I. 

?•  It  A,  lOe 


Galvanized. 

Nos.l2andlJ f  1.2  95« 

Nos.22to24 *  I1.,3.3U« 

No.26 *   1.3. in? 

No  28  *  «■  ,3.805 

No  20and  lighter  36  Inches  wide,  25«  higher 


Corrugated     Roofing — 

2^  In.  crrugatcd.                    Painted  Galvd 

N0.24 »  100  sq.  ft.  »3.85  4.S0 

N".28 »>10ui-q.fl.     2.95  4.00 

N0.2S »•  liKi  t  |.  ft.     2.6(1  3.;j 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Ciiarcoal  Plates   (per  box.) 
"A.A..\.'  Ch:ir.ual: 

IC,  Hl20 ffi.6.i 

IX,  14  I  211 ;.90 

A.  Chaicoal: 
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Ore  Buying  by  Steel  Companies 

Less    Business  in  Finished   Lines— Large  Sales 
of  Copper  at  New  Low  Prices 


The  knot  has  been  cut  in  the  lake  ore  trade,  releas- 
ing it  from  a  position  that  was  little  short  of  paralysis. 
A  Pittsburgh  ore  company  has  sold  from  its  Mesaba 
mines  200,000  tons  of  Bessemer  and  550,000  tons  of 
non-Bessemer  ores  on  a  $4.25  and  $3.50  basis  respec- 
tively, or  a  reduction  of  50  cents  a  ton  from  last  year's 
prices.  Cleveland  firms  have  sold  several  blocks  of 
ore  at  the  same  reduction,  and  with  the  price  thus 
fixed  various  reservations  made  in  the  past  few 
months  become  contracts. 

Naturally  the  merchant  furnaces  will  be  slow  to 
buy.  Some  of  them  have  ore  enough  to  carry  them 
into  the  fall.  Purchases  thus  far  have  been  chiefly 
for  steel  companies  and  for  furnaces  affiliated  with  ore 
interests. 

In  the  East  considerable  sales  of  Lake  Champlain 
ores  have  already  been  made  at  25  to  35  cents  less 
than  in  1910,  but  these  ores,  like  those  imported  from 
Newfoundland  and  Europe,  can  still  be  delivered  at 
eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  at  i  to  2  cents  a  unit 
below  the  delivered  price  of  lake  ores. 

The  effect  of  the  lower  ore  level  is  widely  dis- 
cussed. Pig  iron,  on  any  paper  reckoning  of  costs,  has 
been  sold  ex-ore  reduction  for  some  months.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  what  sacrifice  financial  reasons 
may  lead  individual  producers  to  make,  if  the  iron 
market  drags  on  with  no  new  impetus.  Temporarily 
pig  iron  buying,  which  has  been  growing  less,  may  be 
put  off  to  let  the  situation  develop. 

Two  merchant  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
have  blown  in,  but  several  merchant  furnaces  in  other 
districts  are  going  out.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
has  put  out  four  of  its  furnaces  in  the  week,  and  the 
Steel  Corporation's  percentage  of  active  furnaces  has 
declined  from  70  to  67. 

There  is  continued  weakness  in  open  hearth  billets 
in  the  Central  West.  While  $23,  Pittsburgh,  is  the 
nominal  basis,  $23,  Cleveland,  has  been  quoted. 

Finishing  mills  in  most  lines  are  operating  on  re- 
duced schedules,  the  output  of  the  past  week  being  the 
smallest  in  two  months.  With  the  falling  off  of  new 
business,  reports  of  irregularity  in  prices  are  more  fre- 
quent, but  these  affect  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  business.  In  the  main,  co-operation  continues,  and 
the  present  scale  of  orders  puts  it  under  no  great  strain. 

In  steel  bars,  while  the  1.40-cent  basis  is  maintained, 
makers  of  hard  steel  bars  have  been  more  active,  and 
as  low  as  1.27^^  cents,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  quoted, 
while  in  Western  markets  bars  rolled  from  bloom  crop 
ends  have  been  sold  at  concessions. 

Export  trade  is  quieter.  The  Steel  Corporation's 
statement  of  earnings  shows  that  an  important  per- 
centage of  its  business  in  the  first  quarter  was  based  on 
export  prices. 

Rail  orders  include  5000  tons  for  the  B.  &  O.,  5000 
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tons  for  the  Reading,  and  3000  tons  for  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  It  is  understood  that 
the  recent  New  Zealand  business,  10,500  tons  of  70- 
pound  rails,  came  to  this  country. 

The  tonnage  of  new  structural  steel  work  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  and  the  smaller  fabricators  are  getting 
less  and  less,  prices  having  reached  a  prohibitive  level 
for  most  of  them.  The  Henry  Corn  building  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twelfth  street.  New  York,  4000  tons,  has 
been  awarded,  and  at  Philadelphia  the  Philadelphia  & 
Western  Electric  Railroad  has  bought  2500  tons.  For 
the  elevated  railroad  extensions  in  New  York,  bids 
have  gone  in  on  78,500  tons,  of  which  40,000  tons  may 
not  be  let  at  present. 

The  week  has  made  a  record  for  the  year  in  copper 
sales.  The  total  has  been  estimated  above  75,000,000 
lb.  It  is  known  that  several  blocks  of  electrolytic  sold 
at  iij^c,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  done  at  12c. 
and  the  market  has  now  stiffened  at  I2j4c.,  New  York. 


Tariff  Hysterics  and  Industry 

A  certain  amount  of  hysteria  ma)'  be  counted  upon 
as  an  accompaniment  of  Congressional  proceedings  for 
some  time  to  come.  Those  to  whom  the  dramatic  ap- 
peals were  no  doubt  much  impressed  in  the  closing  of 
the  debate  on  Canadian  reciprocity  last  week  by  the 
performance  of  a  member  representing  a  Southern  iron 
and  steel  district.  Waving  a  telegram  aloft,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  just  received  word  from  his  con- 
stituents that  construction  work  on  a  new  wire  plant 
in  his  district  had  been  stopped  and  several  hundred 
men  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  because  he  favored 
the  proposal  to  put  a  wire  product  on  the  free  list. 
The  member's  declamatory  defiance  of  such  intimida- 
tion was  rewarded  with  ample  applause.  It  seemed  not 
to  occur  to  any  one  joining  in  the  demonstration  that 
when  construction  work  on  a  new  plant  is  finished,  the 
services  of  the  men  engaged  as  builders  are  not  re- 
quired. It  was  more  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  animosity 
which  is  being  fanned  in  all  public  discussions  of  the 
tariff,  to  charge  manufacturers  with  a  menacing  at- 
titude. 

There  is  also  under  way  in  the  same  Congressional 
district  an  important  piece  of  engineering  work  which 
will  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  for  a  large  steel 
plant.  When  the  reservoir  is  completed,  which  the 
Tennessee  Company  has  been  building  in  accordance 
with  plans  widely  published,  there  will  be  other  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  whose  services  will  be  dispensed 
with.  It  may  be  also  that  a  stretch  of  railroad  track 
will  be  completed  this  spring  in  one  of  the  Western 
States,  and  that  several  hundred  track  layers  will  there- 
upon be  paid  ofif.  If  the  special  session  of  Congress  is 
prolonged  until  that  time,  we  may  look  for  another 
scene,  with  more  spectacular  declamation  on  the 
machinations  of  capital. 

The  performance  of  last  Friday  is  notification  that 
every  slightest  move  in  the  business  world  in  the  next 
few  months  will  be  wrested  into  significance  as  a  tariff 
factor.  If  business  falls  off,  we  shall  be  told  that  manu- 
facturers are  giving  an  advance  object  lesson  in  the 
fruits  of  tariff  revision.  And  what  might  be  called 
every  day  credulity  under  other  conditions  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  perfect  confidence  by  political  leaders,  for, 
with  a  Presidential  election  drawing  on,  politics  must 
be  allowed  to  do  its  perfect  work,  whatever  becomes 
of  sanity  or  business. 


The   Reduction  in  Lake  Iron  Ore 

That  a  basis  has  been  at  last  established  for  sales 
of  Lake  Superior  ores  in  19H  is  almost  as  significant  a 
fact  as  that  a  reduction  of  50  cents  a  ton  has  been  made 
from  the  prices  of  1910.  The  season  of  navigation  was 
opening  with  ore  producers  apparently  as  far  from  a 
decision  as  when  the  season  of  1910  closed  with  ore 
stocks  on  dock  and  in  blast  furnace  yards  greater  than 
had  ever  been  known.  Opposing  views  of  the  proper 
policy  to  be  followed  were  urged  so  strongly  that  the 
ore  trade  seemed  powerless  to  make  a  move.  Consum- 
ers had  been  asking  for  weeks  that  the  question  be  de- 
cided, arguing  that  continued  uncertainty  was  hurtful. 
At  the  same  time  certain  sellers  favored  delay,  even  on 
the  eve  of  the  sales  made  last  week.  Their  hope  was 
that  time  would  bring  some  development  pointing  the 
way  out  of  their  dilemma.  The  buying  movement  in 
finished  steel,  that  lasted  for  two  months  from  the 
middle  of  January,  gave  some  support  to  those  who 
favored  the  old  basis,  but  it  diminished  as  April  ad- 
vanced. Leading  steel  interests,  with  no  ore  to  sell, 
but  with  a  natural  desire  to  safeguard  the  finished  steel 
market  against  further  decline,  exerted  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  old  schedule.  They  had  done  the  same 
in  1908,  when  pig  iron  had  dropped  well  below  the 
level  which  was  held  to  justify  for  1907  the  highest 
ore  price  since  1900.  But  the  1908  ore  market  broke 
under  its  own  weight  in  June.  Pig  iron  furnished  the 
gauge  then  as  now,  in  spite  of  a  controlled  market  in 
finished  material. 

Merchant  furnacemen.  who  buy  all  their  ore  in  the 
market,  have  been  divided  in  opinion.  Some,  who  still 
have  large  piles  of  ore,  have  favored  holding  the  old 
price.  Others  have  been  as  insistent  that  new  ore 
should  sell  at  prices  more  in  line  with  those  for  pig 
iron,  as  in  the  old  days  when  the  control  of  ore  was 
less  concentrated.  Now  that  the  50-cent  reduction  has 
actually  been  made,  it  must  be  said  that  the  new  price 
reallv  registers  in  a  formal  way  what  the  pig  iron  mar- 
ket had  already  practically  settled.  Figuring  coke  at 
$1.60,  at  oven,  labor  per  ton  of  iron  at  $1.25  and  lime- 
stone per  ton  of  iron  at  60  cents,  the  cost  of  basic  iron 
at  Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnace  comes  out 
close  to  $13.50  even  on  the  new  ore  level,  a  showing 
that  goes  far  toward  answering  the  question  whether 
the  ore  reduction  means  a  further  decline  in  pig  iron. 
While  the  furnace  company  mining  its  own  ore  still  has 
a  margin  on  the  dual  operation,  the  experience  of  the 
past  12  months  has  left  little  relish  for  a  continued 
telescoping  of  profits. 

So  much  ore  and  pig  iron  are  ahead  of  the  blast 
furnacemen  of  the  Central  West  that  their  ore  buying 
this  year  will  be  on  a  very  moderate  scale.  The  iron 
mining  companies,  with  reduced  outputs  and  with 
wages  on  the  high  level  of  last  year,  while  fixed  charges 
per  ton  of  ore  will  naturally  increase,  will  find  191 1  the 
least  satisfactory  year  in  a  decade,  barring  only  1904 
and  1905. 

The  Navy  an  Industrial  School 

The  four  experts  in  scientific  management,  Fred- 
erick W.  Taylor,  Henry  L.  Gantt,  Charles  P.  Day  and 
Harrington  Emerson,  who  are  studying  the  methods 
of  the  navy  yards  for  the  Federal  Government,  were 
present  during  the  recent  battle  practice  of  the  Atlantic 
battleship  fleet,  and  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  gen- 
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eral  efficiency  throughout  the  various  departments  of 
the  vessels  in  the  statement  that  they  had  not  seen 
"  anywhere  in  the  world,  either  in  an  industrial  plant 
or  any  other  operation,  anything  that  begins  to  equal 
the  navy."  Thousands  of  young  men  are  receiving 
their  training  under  these  conditions.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  them  have  been  given  a  preliminary  education 
in  government  training  schools,  where  the  mechanical 
trades  occupy  an  important  place.  The  great  majority 
of  the  boys  are  going  out  into  the  world  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  industry.  The  leaven  of  a  training  in  an 
environment  of  practically  perfect  efficiency,  coupled 
with  the  discipline  of  naval  life,  should  have  an  in- 
creasing influence  in  industrial  work  everywhere.  In 
other  words,  the  navy  has  become  a  great  industrial 
school,  the  ultimate  commercial  results  of  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  cost  of  the 
naval  establishment.  Some  keen  American  observers 
have  seen  useful  results  of  the  military  training  of  the 
German  youth  in  their  after  life  in  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  that  country.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  con- 
dition should  be  even  more  pronounced  with  the  grad- 
uates of  the  .'\merican  navy. 


English  and  American  Labor  Conditions 

A  notable  contribution  to  current  economic  literature 
is  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
been  investigating  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  with  those  ex- 
isting in  England.  The  investigation  appears  to  have 
been  quite  thorough  and  intelligent.  It  was  confined  to 
that  section  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  was  conducted  in  28  representative 
industrial  towns  and  cities.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  comparison  made  as  to  wages,  cost 
of  living  and  margin  of  income  above  ordinary  cost  of 
subsistence. 

To  ascertain  the  level  of  wages,  three  generally 
distributed  employments  were  selected,  comprising  the 
engineering,  building  and  printing  trades.  The  occupa- 
tions selected  in  the  engineering  trades  were  those  of 
fitters,  turners,  smiths,  patternmakers  and  laborers. 
The  occupations  covered  in  the  building  trades  were 
those  of  brick  layers,  stone  masons,  carpenters,  plaster- 
ers, plumbers,  painters  and  laborers.  In  the  printing 
trade  the  wages  of  hand  compositors  on  job  work  were 
taken  as  the  basis.  It  was  found  that  the  hours  of 
labor  in  most  trades,  with  the  exception  of  engineering, 
are  shorter  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
money  earnings  of  the  American  workman  are  nearly 
two  and  one-third  times  as  great  as  in  England.  The 
comparison  of  retail  prices  of  food  showed  a  consider- 
ably higher  rate  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
Put  in  concrete  form,  a  British  housewife  could  have 
purchased  in  February,  1909,  for  $3.27,  articles  which 
would  have  cost  an  American  housewife  $4.69,  so  that 
her  weekly  expense  may  be  considered  as  less  by  $1.42 
per  week  than  if  she  lived  in  the  United  States. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  the  figures  secured  is 
that  while  rent  and  food  in  America  are  dearer  than  in 
England,  the  higher  rate  of  wages  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  difference.  The  margin  of  income  in 
.■America  is  so  large,  when  rent  and  food  have  been 
allowed  for,  that  for  those  who  desire  to  do  so,  and 
choose  to  exercise  the  necessary  strength  and  will  and 
foresight,  saving  is  easier  for  the  American   than   for 


the  British  workman,  because  of  the  larger  income  at 
his  disposal.  No  proof  was  offered  that  employment 
is  more  intermittent  here  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  higher  standard  of  material 
comfort  maintained  by  the  American  workman. 

The  investigation  thus  made  is  of  vastly  greater  im- 
portance than  those  which  have  so  frequently  been  con- 
ducted by  American  commissions  of  various  kinds.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  directed  on  thoroughly  im- 
partial lines,  with  no  disposition  whatever  to  lean 
toward  the  side  of  the  American  workman,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  is  a  department  of  the  government. 
It  rather  effectually  disposes  of  the  time-honored  as- 
sertion that  the  cost  of  living  is  so  much  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  abroad  as  to  more  than  offset 
the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  here. 


The  Alleged  Structural  Steel  Dynamiters 

Although  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  quick  to  spring  to  the  defense  of  the 
members  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge 
and  Structural  Iron  Workers  who  have  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  explosion  in  the 
Times  Building  in  Los  Angeles,  October  i,  1910,  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  is  general  that  at  last  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  secured  to  point  definitely  to  some- 
body as  guilty  of  that  awful  crime.  The  dynamiting  of 
the  Times  Building  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  dyna- 
mite outrages  that  have  occurred  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  outrages  have  usually  been  perpetrated 
in  connection  with  structural  steel  work  that  had  been 
erected  by  nonunion  workmen.  The  inference  was 
strong  that  this  dastardly  work  was  being  conducted  in 
a  systematic  manner  by  those  who  had  special  reasons 
for  discouraging  the  employment  of  nonunion  structural 
steel  workers.  The  mere  arrest  of  the  parties  men- 
tioned in  the  daily  newspapers  is.  of  course,  not  proof 
that  they  are  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged.  Sufficient 
information  has  been  given  to  the  public,  however,  to 
make  the  presumption  strong  that  the  excellent  de- 
tective work  which  has  led  to  these  arrests  includes 
very  damaging  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  persons  now 
in  custody. 


The  Industrial  Education  Evangelist 

The  action  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  convention,  in  appropriating  $5000 
toward  the  employment  of  an  "  evangelist,"  who  will 
conduct  a  propaganda  for  the  improvement  and  spread 
of  industrial  education,  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  a  great  movement.  While  an  excellent 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing industrial  schools,  the  surface  has  hardly  been 
scratched,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  the  results  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of 
the  association,  as  stated  by  its  chairman,  Fred  A, 
Geier,  From  questions  framed  to  find  the  existing 
status,  only  136  out  of  402  individual  firms  composing 
the  membership  made  reply,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  answers  received  that  "  the  majority  of  the  firms 
had  not  given  the  questions  proper  consideration,  nor 
made  any  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  industrial 
education  in  their  respective  communities."  The  re- 
plies further  indicated  that  "  there  was  apathy  in  those 
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communities  where  industrial  education  had  not  been 
advocated  and  introduced.  In  contrast  to  this,  replies 
from  such  communities  where  industrial  education  had 
been  studied  and  inaugurated  showed  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  this  subject  and  the  greatest  desire  to  see 
further  development." 

This  whole  matter  is  one  of  the  uttermost  impor- 
tance in  American  industry.  A  dwindling  apprentice 
system,  taking  the  aggregate,  coupled  with  a  tre- 
mendously increased  demand  for  skilled  workmen,  has 
made  it  imperative  that  the  effort  toward  the  training 
of  boys  in  industrial  schools  be  as  universal  as  industry 
itself.  The  very  small  communities  cannot  support 
such  schools,  but  the  industries  existing  in  these  centers 
can  establish  courses  of  their  own.  The  "  evangelist," 
who  will  have  to  be  a  man  of  sagacity  and  trained  abil- 
ity, should  do  a  great  deal  toward  this  general  end. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation's  Earnings 


The  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporii- 
tiou's  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1911. 
makes  the  following  showing,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1910 : 

1911.  1910. 

January    $5,869,416     $11,316,014 

B'cbruary    7,180,928       11,616,861 

March     10.468.859        14.684.001 

Total  after  deducting  all  expenses  in- 
cident to  operations,  Including 
those  for  ord'nary  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  plants,  and  inter- 
est on  bonds  and  fixed  charges  of 

the  subsidiary   companies $23,319,203     $37,616,876 

Less  charges  and  appropriations  for  the 
following  purposes  : 

Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary 
companies  and  depreciation  and 
replacement   funds 3,517,386         6,113,682 

Net  earnings $20,001,817     $31,503,194 


Deduct  Interest  for  the  quarter  on  U.  S. 

Steel  Corporation  bonds  outst.inding  $5,810,794 
Sinliing  funds  for  the  quarter  on  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  bonds  : 

Installments    1,012.500 

Interest  on  bonds  in  sinking  funds        488,668 


$7,311,962 
Balance $12,689,855 


$5,876,612 

1,012,500 
422,851 

$7,311,963 

"$247l9r23T 


Dividends  for  the  quarter : 

Preferred,   1%  per  cent $6,304,919 

Common,   1'^  per  cent 6.333.781 


Surplus  for  the  quarter $12,658,700 

Appropriated  for  new  plants,  construc- 
tion,   &c 


Balance  of  surplus  tor  the  quarter        $31,155 


$6,304,919 
6.353,781 

$11,532,531 

5,000.000 
$6,532,531 


Tons. 
3,447,301 


Tons. 
5,402.514 


Unfilled  orders  on   hand.   March   31 . 

The  net  earnings  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31, 
1910,-  were  $25,990,978,  and  the  surplus  carried  over  for 
the  quarter  was  $408,032. 


The  American  Grondal  Kjellin  Company,  45  Wall 
street.  New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Ameri- 
can Grondal  Company.  Announcement  is  made  that  the 
company  has  added  to  its  engineering  force  men  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  various  methods  of  treat- 
ing iron  ores.  It  has  a  testing  plant  in  which  it  makes 
commercial  tests  on  ores  submitted  and  determines  the 
proper  method  of  treating  the  ore,  whether  by  concen- 
tration and  briquetting  or  otherwise. 


Frank  Millner,  Inc.,  iron  and  steel  scrap  merchant, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  materially  increased  its  facilities  at 
its  yard  at  Florence.  X.  J.,  which  now  covers  from  four 
to  five  acres.  Additional  railroad  trackage  has  been  laid 
and  the  capacity  of  tlie  yard  treliled. 


The   General   Electric   Company's    Annual 
Report 


The  General  Electric  Company's  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31.  1910.  gives  the  following  income 
account,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year: 

1910.  1909. 

Total    receipts $74,707,689  $54,102,051 

Manufacturing    costs.     Interest,     de- 
preciation,   &c 63,841.996  47,608,389 

Net    profits $10,855,692       $6,493,670 

Dividends    5,214,368  5,214,352 

Balance $5,641,324       $1,279,319 

Previous  surplus 17,381,381        16,102,082 

Total    surplus $23,022,706     $17,381,381 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31  compares  as 
follows : 

Assets.   . 

1910.  1909. 

Patents.    &c $1  $1 

Factory   plants 15,516,314  14,330,958 

Real  estate 245.719  118.063 

Stocks  and  bonds 23.666,883  22,329,663 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable 19,047,459  19,377.972 

Inventories     27,796,276  25,150,035 

Work    in    progress 589,788  462,223 

Cash    14.912.400  17,623,466 

Copper   mining   Investment 2,803,077  3,408,604 

Due  from  allied  companies 2,923,483      

Totals    $107,767,017  $102,440,988 

Liabitities. 

Stock    $65,179,600  $65,179,600 

Debentures    14,962,000  14,962,000 

.\ccrued    interest 83,664  83,664 

Accounts    payable 2,796,230  2,753,617 

Uncollected    dividends 1,303,592  1,303,592 

Profit  and  loss  surplus 23,022,706  17,381.381 

-Vdvance    payments 245.819  777.133 

.Accrued    taxes 173.405      

Totals    : $107,767,017  $102,440,988 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Lovejoy  remarks  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Sales  billed  and  orders  received  during  the  past 
year  were  the  largest  for  any  year  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company.  The  orders  exceeded  those  received 
in  the  year  ended  January  31.  1907,  the  largest  previous 
year,  by  17.7  per  cent.,  and  were  105  per  cent,  greater 
than  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1905.  The  yearly 
rate  of  orders  was  substantially  uniform  for  each  quar- 
terly period,  increasing  slightly  during  the  last  quarter. 
The  total  number  of  orders  and  contracts  received  dur- 
ing the  year  was  33S.272— exceeding  all  previous  records. 
The  increased  business  this  year  came  largely  from  our 
many  thousand  established  customers  in  small  contracts 
and  current  orders,  rather  than  from  new  enterprises 
requiring  large  amounts  of  electrical  apparatus.  Unfilled 
orders  as  of  December  31,  1910,  amounted  to  $15,500,000. 
The  business  of  our  foreign  department  was  larger  than 
for  any  previous  year.  We  are  constantly  establishing 
new  relations  and  seeking  new  outlets  for  our  product." 

Vice-President  Rice  says  in  part :  "  Expenditures  for 
hnildiug  and  extension  and  other  additional  equipment 
during  1910  amounted  to  $5,846,531.  About  one-third  of 
these  expenditures  were  applied  to  enlargement  of  pro- 
ductive capacity.  On  December  31  the  company  had 
8,530,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  32,000  employees.  The 
total  land  area  of  the  works  is  60S  acres.  In  1907  we 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  during 
the  past  year  considerable  grading  work  has  been  done 
preparing  the  site  for  manufacturing.  A  large  iron  foun- 
dry, pattern  shop  and  machine  shop  are  now  under  con- 
struction." 

The  company  has  $2,805,076  Invested  in  copper  min- 
ing, of  which  $1,129,961  represents  capital  stock  and 
$1,675,115  advances,  largely  to  the  Bully  Hill  Copper  Min- 
ing Company. 


The  V  &  O  Press  Company,  Glendale,  Long  Island, 
X.  T..  announces  the  establishment  of  a  new  Chicago 
agency.  Hereafter  the  company  will  be  exclusively  rep- 
resented in  Chicago  territory  by  Hill.  Clarke  &  Co.,  who 
carry  a  full  line  of  presses  in  stock,  and  in  addition  have 
a  fully  equipped  demonstration  shop  where  V  &  O  presses, 
as  well  as  other  machinery,  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
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The  Question  of  Extras  in  the  Eastern  Jobbing 
Trade 


Some  confereuces  have  been  held  recently  between  iron 
and  steel  jobbers  in  Eastern  territory  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  bars  and  other  products,  such  as  have  been  sold 
from  the  Waverly,  X.  J.,  warehouse  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the 
questions  involved  has  been  the  maintenance  of  full  ex- 
tras on  sizes  of  bars  cari-yiug  extras,  in  sales  made  to  the 
trade  ordinarily  supplied  by  jobbers.  One  steel  com- 
pany sells  on  a  card,  the  printed  extras  of  which  are  half 
the  extras  of  the  card  on  which  the  jobbers  sell.  Other 
manufacturers  have  used  the  same  card  as  the  jobbers, 
showing  full  extras.  In  the  New  York  district  particu- 
larly the  jobbing  trade  has  found  it  difficult  to  secure 
these  full  extras,  which  it  is  contended  a  jobber  must 
charge  to  get  a  living  profit  on  bar  business.  A  com- 
promise proposal  has  been  discussed  providing  that  ware- 
house sales  be  made  on  a  net  card  on  which  the  extras 
should  be  three-fourtlis  of  the  full  extras.  This  has  met 
with  some  favor  among  jobbers  in  the  New  York  district, 
but  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  jobbiag  trade  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  The  chief  objection  Is  that  there  would 
be  added  confusion,  since  the  compromise  card  would  not 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  either  the  half-extra  or  the 
full-extra  cards.  There  has  been  no  adjustment  as  yet 
of  the  questions  Involved,  but  a  sentiment  has  developed 
in  favor  of  a  more  satisfactory  footing  for  the  jobbing 
trade. 


Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  Convention 


The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Metal 
Trades  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  held  In  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  April  14  and  15.  was  highly  successful.  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Portland,  Spokane.  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Bellingham 
and  Vancouver  to  the  number  of  about  100.  The  reports 
of  the  retiring  oflicers  showed  that  the  past  year  was  the 
most  prosperous  the  association  has  known.  Three  new 
districts  were  created :  the  Inland  Empire  district,  the 
British  Columbia  district  and  the  district  in  California. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  comiug  year: 
President.  H.  T.  Clarke,  Portland  Iron  Works.  Portland, 
Ore. ;  first  vice-president.  John  Hartman,  Atlas  Foundry 
&  Machine  Com|iany,  Tacoma.  Wash. ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent. F.  G.  Frink.  Washington  Iron  Works.  Seattle. 
Wash. ;  third  vice-president.  J.  M.  Fitzpatrick.  Union  Iron 
Works.  Spokane.  Wash. ;  treasurer.  A.  M.  Clark,  Columbia 
Steel  Company,  Portland.  Ore,  Saturday  afternoon, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tacoma  members,  the  dele- 
gates were  taken  over  the  city  and  to  the  Country  Club 
and  the  smelter.  Saturday  evening  a  banquet  was  held, 
attended  by  88  persons. 


The  Universal  Vanadium  Company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  selling  agent  throughout  the 
world  for  ferrovanadium  manufactured  by  the  American 
Vanadium  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  will  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  Vanadium  Sales  Company  of  America. 
It  has  been  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 
The  directors  and  officers  are  as  follows :  Edward  M.  Mc- 
Ilvain,  president,  30  Church  street.  New  York ;  Col.  MU- 
lard  Hunslker.  vice-president,  23  Rue  De  La  Paix,  Paris. 
France;  James  C.  Gray,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Frick 
BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  Joseph  W.  De  Wyekoff,  Euro- 
pean representative,  64  Victoria  street.  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, England ;  E.  Marshall  Fox,  Wetley  Rocks.  Stafford- 
shire. England ;  Sylvester  D.  Townsend,  Jr.,  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  WiUiam  Mcllvain,  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Singer  Mfg.  Company,  says  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, controls  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  of  sewing  machines.  Over  2,000.000  machines  of 
1000  different  types  per  annum  are  now  being  turned  out 
by  the  company's  nine  factories,  which  employ  28,000 
operatives.  Two  of  these  factories  are  in  the  United 
States,  at  Elizabethport,  X.  J.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.    In 


Canada  a  large  plant  has  recently  been  completed  at  St. 
John.  The  largest  sewing  machine  factory  in  the  world 
is  operated  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  while  other  plants 
are  situated  at  Wittenberg,  Saxony ;  Berlin,  Prussia,  and 
Podolsk,  Russia. 

»  I  > • 

The  Donnelly-McArdle  Case 


Another  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  now  famous  20- 
year  lawsuit,  in  which  Michael  Donnelly,  247  West  Fif- 
teenth street.  New  York,  and  Patrick  J.  McArdle.  Alb- 
bany,  N.  Y.,  brothers-in-law,  are  the  contestants.  In  the 
SO's,  when  Donnelly  was  engaged  in  the  scrap  iron  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  McArdle  in  Albany,  they  became 
partners.  In  1889,  to  tide  over  financial  troubles  of  the 
firm,  Donnelly  transferred  his  interest  in  the  business  to 
McArdle  for  a  consideration  of  §1,  to  protect  the  latter  in 
case  the  firm  was  found  to  be  insolvent.  According  to 
Donnelly,  the  bill  of  sale  was  to  be  void  and  half  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  firm's  assets,  the  total  being  about  $158,- 
000.  was  to  be  paid  over  to  him  if  investigation  proved 
the  fii-m  to  be  solvent.  McArdle.  however,  contended  that 
the  document  was  an  absolute  bill  of  sale,  and  that  Don- 
nelly had  no  further  Interest  in  the  business  or  its  assets. 
Donnelly  was  thus  forced  to  begin  action  to  recover  the 
interest  iu  the  firm's  business  claimed  by  him.  The  liti- 
gation has  been  almost  a  continuous  proceeding  since 
then. 

The  last  decision  in  the  case  was  rendered  last  week 
by  a  referee,  to  whom  had  at  length  been  given  the  duty 
of  fixing  Donnelly's  equity  in  the  partnership.  The  ref- 
eree's report  gives  Donnelly's  share  at  $41,000.  which, 
with  costs  and  extra  allowances,  makes  his  total  about 
§60,000.  This  is  not  satisfactory  to  Donnelly,  who  claims 
that  the  referee  disallowed  improperly  items  totaling 
?567,131.  Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  seven  trials  in 
this  case,  taking  97  trial  days,  employing  93  lawyers,  in- 
volving 40  judges  and  249  witnesses,  costing  Donnelly 
?163.500  in  counsel  fees  and  McArdle  about  $200,000. 
*  ■  » 

The  Itabira  Iron  Mines  in  Brazil  ^ 


In  the  published  details  concerning  the  iron  ore  de- 
posits of  Conceicao  Sant  Anna  and  Cau^,  near  the  town 
of  Itabira  m  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  it  has 
been  stated  that  these  properties  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  B.  H.  Syndicate,  Ltd.  The  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review  says  that  "the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Com- 
pany. Ltd.,  has  just  been  registered  to  adopt  an  agree- 
ment with  the  B,  H.  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  as  well  as  the  agree- 
ments by  that  syndicate  with  the  Companhia  do  Porto  da 
Victoria,  and  the  Companhia  E.  F.  Victoria  a  Minas." 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  given  at  £2,000,000  sterling, 
in  £1,500,000  ordinary  and  £500,000  preference  shares  of  £1 
each.  No  public  issue  has  been  made.  The  board  em- 
braces J.  W.  Beaumont  Pease,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Col.  J. 
R.  Wright,  Swansea ;  Walter  McLaren,  M.P. ;  F.  Samuel- 
son.  Middlesbrough ;  I.  Hamilton  Benn,  M.P.,  and  Austin 
Harris  and  T.  H.  C.  Levick  of  Harris  &  Dixon.  Ltd. 
Through  its  directors  and  shareholders  thj  company  is 
associated  with  a  strong  group  of  iron  and  steel  masters, 
as  well  as  having  considerable  financial  backing.  A  num- 
ber of  iron  ore  properties  in  Brazil  are  at  present  on  the 
market,  and  the  success  of  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Com- 
pany may  bring  on  a  boom  in  Brazilian  iron  ore  lands, 
though  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  -be  some  years  before 
the  deposits  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  ....mas 
can  be  exploited.  The  Itabira  Company  will  build  its 
own  railroad  to  Port  Victoria,  where  a  doc'i  850  ft.  long- 
will  be  built,  according  to  a  recent  Brazilian  decree. 
There  will  be  2S  ft.  of  water  alongside  dock. 
•-•-♦ 

The  Philadelphia  &  Western  Railway  Company.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Keystone 
State  Construction  Company,  of  that  city,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-track  line  between  Vlllanova  and 
Bridgeport.  The  same  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  highway  and  railroad  bridges,  including  one  over  the 
Schuylkill  River,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
requiring  about  3000  tons  of  material. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    «lie    I'revlons    AVeek    In    Heavy  Type, 
Declines   In  ItnllCN, 

At  datf.  one  neek.  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

Apr.26,  Apr.19,  Mar.22,  Apr.27, 

PIG   IRON,    Per  Gross  Ton  :  1911.     1911.     1911.  1910. 

Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phlla- 

delphin    ?l."i.DO  $15.50  $15.00  $17.50 

Foundry  -No.  2.  Valley  furnaoe.  .  13.75  13.75  13.75  15.50 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Clncln- 

n.:ti     14.25     14.25     14.25  15.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.    11.00     11.00     11.00  12.00 

I'oundry  No.  2,  loc.il,  Chicago*.     15.00     15.00     15.50  17.25 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern   Pa 15.00     15.25      15.25  17.50 

Hasic.  Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.75  1.5.75 

Bessemer,    I'ltlsburgh 15.90     15.90     15.90  17.90 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.40  15.90 

Lalie  Superior  charcoal.   Chicago    17.50     17.50     17.50  19.00 

coke:,  COMVEL.1.SVIL1.E, 

Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.        1.5.7       1.60       1.55       1.70 
Furnace   coke,   future   delivery..       1.75        1.75       1.75        1.90 
Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.       2.00       2.00       2.00       2.25 
Foundry  coke,  future  delivery.  ..        2.20       2.25       2.25       2.40 

BILLETS,  •Sc,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Bessemer  billets,   Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  20.50 

Forging  billets,    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40     25.40  30.00 

Wire  rods.   Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     29.00  32.00 

OLD  MATERIAL.  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,   Chicago U.SS     14.50     14.50  18.50 

Iron  rails,   Philadelphia n.OO     17.50     18.50  20.50 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25     13.25     13.25  16.00 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.00     13.25     14.00  15.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Pittsburgh..       12.50     12.75      14.00  15.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50     11.50     12.00  14.25 

Heavy  steel  scrap,   Philadelphia.      IS.On     13.2.1      14.00  15.75 

S  INISHED  IROX  AND  STEEL. 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.   Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.  .  l.'2't  1.25  1.25  1.25 
Refined  Iron  bars,  Philadelphia. ,  l.«2%  1.35  I.3714  1.50 
Common  iron  bars,  Chicago....  1.25  1.25  1.27%  1.60 
Common  iron  bars.  Pittsburgh..  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.61 
Steel  bars,   tidewater.   New  York      1.56       1.56       1,56        1.45 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40        1.40       1.71 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56        1.56       1.55 

Tank  plates,  Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40        1.40       1.66 

Beams,  tidewater,  New  York....       1.56        1.56       1.56        1.50 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40        1.40        1.66 

Angles,   tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       156       1.56       1.50 

Angles,   Pittsburgh 1.40        1.40       1.40        1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.  1.30  1.30  1.30  1.60 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.35       1.35       1.35 

SHEETS,  N.4.ILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28.  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20       2.20       2.40 

Wire  nails,  Pittsburght 1.80        1.80        1.80       1.85 

Cut  nails,    Pittsburgh 7.65       1.70        1.70        1.85 

Barb  wire,  galv.,  Pittsburght.  .  .       2.10        2.10        2.10       2.15 

METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York I2.3714  12.37%  12.50  13.25 

Electrolytic  copper,  New  York..     12.12%  12.12%  12.25  12.75 

Spelter,   New   York 5.50       5.50       5.65       5.60 

Spelter,   St.   Louis 5.30       5.30       5.50       5.45 

Lead,   New   York 4.42%    4.45       4.40       4.40 

Lead,    St.   Louis 4.27%    4.30       4.25       4.25 

Tin,    New    York 42..'iO     41.70     40.50  32.90 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York.  .  .      9.00       8.75       9.12%    8.25 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94     $3.94  $3.84 

*  This  price  is  at  furnace  and  not  delivered  in  Chicago. 
t  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 

<  «  » 

Prices    of  Finished   Iron  and   Steel  f.oJb. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  IGc. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. ;  Boston,  18c, ;  Buffalo, 
lie, ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago,  18c.;  St.  Paul,  32c,;  St.  Louis,  22V,c. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  heavier ;  85e.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16 ;  95c.  on 
steets.  No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  1.55c.,  net ;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  14  in-  and  up,  1.40c,  to  1.45c„  net ; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net ;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or  both  legs,  less  than  14  i°-  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  e.xtras 
as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1,  1909 :  tees,  3  in. 


and  up,  1.45c.,  uet ;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net ; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
e.\U-a.s  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1009 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates.— Tank  plates,  Vi  '"•  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)   of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  ^<4-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  In. 
wide  and  tmder,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  111. 2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  W-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  mtist 
be  ordered  H-in.  ihick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square 
toot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-10-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-lOin. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  As- 
sociation of  .\mprican  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under  V4-in.  to  and   including  3-lG-ln.   on 

thhinest  edge '. $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft   in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

■■  A.  B.  M.  .\."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  ll.">  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in..  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  In 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft..  Inclusive 25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,  inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  u.sual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  TJ.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  l.Toc. :  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14. 
1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos, 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c. ; 
No.  28,  2.20c. ;  No.  29.  2.25c. ;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2.10c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c. : 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20o. ;  No,  27,  2.25c. ;  No.  28,  2.30c. ;  No. 
29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.20c. :  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c. ; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17.  2.45c.:  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.90c. ;  No.  27,  3.05c. :  No. 
28,  3.20c. ;  No.  29,  3.30c.  :  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing 
sheets,  No  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2\2-in.  corru.gations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent. 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect    from   October   1  : 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. V  , Iron. 

Black.  Galv.  Black.  Galv. 

1  to  1%  in 49 

%   in 75  63  71 

%  to  1%  in .79  69  75 

2  to  0  in 80  70  76 

Lap  Weld. 

2    in 76  66  72 

2%  to  4  in 78  68  74 

4%  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to  12  in 75  59  71 

13  to  15  in 51%       .. 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight 

%,  >4,  %  in 69  59  65 

%  in.. 74  68  70 

%  to  1%  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3   in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71 

2W,  to  4  In 77  71  73 

4%  to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69         59  65 

9  to  12  In 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

1^   in 64         58  60         .54 

%  to  1%  In 67  61  63         57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65         59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   In 65  59  61  55 

2%  to  4  In 67  61  63         57 

4%  to  6  in 66         60  62         -^6 

7  to  8  In 59         49  55         45 


43 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 
55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
60 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  IVi,  2  to  3  in.  .  .Butt  Weld  fWill  be  sold  at  two    (2.1 

I  points  lower  basing  I  high- 

\  er  price  1   than  mercbant 

I  or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

2,  2>^  to  4  In Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  tor  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows : 

Steel. 

1%  to  214  in 65 

2%  in 67% 

-%  to  314  in TO 

:il'2  to  iVz  in 72% 

5  and   6  in 65 

7  to  13  in 021,4 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.     Usual  extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  bearth  and 
chain  rods,  $20.  l'"ence  wire,  Nos.  0  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  da.v.s,  carload 
lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized  $1,00;  carload 
lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  .$1.65,  galvanized  .$1,95,  Gal- 
vanized barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  .$2,10;  painted,  $1,80,  Wire 
nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  follow'ing  table  gives  the  prices   to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 
10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 
Fence  ^yire,  Per  100  Lit. 

Nos »to!>       10        11    13A121A13        14         15        16 

Annealed $175     1.80     1.85      l.On     2.00     2.10     2.20     2..30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Market  and  Stone  Wire  in  Bundles,  Diamtmt  from  Standard  List. 

Bright  and  Annealed  : 

9  and  coarser 80 

10  to  IS 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2V, 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized  : 

0  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72y>  and  10 

27  to  36 ." 72% 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 


Pittsburgh 

Pakk  Building.  April  20,  1011. —  tBy  Telegraph. \ 
Pig  Iron. — The  only  inquiry  of  note  in  the  market  is 
for  900  tons  of  straight  No.  2  foundry  iron  from  a  radiator 
interest  at  .Toliustown,  Pa.  The  iron  will  likely  be  bought 
from  a  nearby  furnace,  which  has  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
the  Valley  furnaces.  Consumers  of  Bessemer  arid  basic, 
while  not  badly  in  need  of  iron,  are  nevertheless  holding  off 
to  see  the  eiTect  of  the  reduction  of  .50c.  a  ton  in  the  price 
of  Lake  ore.  Considerable  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whetLer 
present  prices  on  pig  iron  can  be  maintained,  in  the  face 
of  the  lack  of  demand  and  the  heavy  production.  It  is  there- 
fore believed  that  the  market  is  likely  to  remain  quiet  for 
some  time.  Prices,  which  are  regarded  as  nominal,  are  as 
follows:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$13.75;  basic,  $1.3.75  to  $l-t ;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14, 
and  gray  forge,  $1,^...50,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight 
rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — There  is  decided  weakness  in  the  steel  market, 
especially  on  open  hearth  billets,  which  have  been  offered 
at  $23,  delivered  in  Cleveland.  Prices  on  Bessemer  steel 
continue  fairly  strong,  but  specifications  from  consumers  of 
billets  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  have  fallen  off  very  ma- 
terially, especially  on  billets.  The  larger  steel  mills  are  still 
quoting  regular  prices,  which  they  claim  they  are  holding 
firmly,  as  follows :  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets.  4x4 
in,  and  up  to.  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  .$23,  base, 
and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24 :  1%-in.  billets, 
$24;  forging  billets,  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and 
carbons — all  prices  f.o.b,  Pittsburgh  or  Toungstown  dis- 
tricts, freight  to  destination  added, 

(By   Mail.) 

The  reduction  in  ore  prices  for  1911  delivery  is  the 
lire  topic  in  the  iron  trade  at  present  The  break  came 
last  week  when  W.  P.  Snyder  &  Co.  sold  750,000  tons  of 
ore  to  six  interests,  all  steel  companies  but  one.  Of  this 
amount  200,000  tons  was  Mesaba  Bessemer,  at  $4,25  for 
base  ore  containing  55  per  cent,  iron  (natural  state),  and 
the  remainder  was  non-Bessemer  Mesaba  at  $3.50  for  the 
base  ore,  containing  51..50  per  cent,  iron  (natural  state). 
These  prices  are  50  cents  per  ton  less  than  1910  prices,  and 
ire  the  same  as  were  in  force  in  1908  and  1900.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  effect  the  reduction  will  have  on  prices  of 


pig  iron.  Furnacera,_'n  claim  thai  lower  ori^^  pr;i  3  have 
been  discounted  in  the  low  prices  ihat  have  been  ruling  for 
pig  iron  for  some  months.  Consumers,  however,  do  not 
take  this  view.  The  demand  for  pig  iron  has  not  been 
stimulated  so  far,  consumers  still  holding  off.  The  output, 
of  pig  iron  is  again  being  curtailed.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  has  recently  blown  out  one  Edgar  Thomson  fur- 
nace, one  Bellaire,  one  Isabella  and  one  at  Youngstown,  and 
will  blow  out  three  or  four  more  in  the  next  week  or  so. 
The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  has  put  out  its 
furnace  A  for  relining.  On  the  other  hand,  Tod  of 
Youngstown  Steel  Company  and  Wary  of  Ohio  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  have  been  started.  The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  getting  a  part  of  its  basic  iron  from 
the  (janal  Dover  furnace  of  JI,  A.  Hanna  &  Co,,  has  trans- 
ferred this  business  to  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company, 
and  is  now  getting  its  entire  requirements  of  basic  iron 
from  the  latter  interest.  The  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
tion reports  that  it  has  not  made  a  sale  of  Bessemer  iron 
for  sin-ernl  months,  bat  is  holding  at  $15,  Valley.  The  new 
demand  for  steel  is  dull,  and  some  of  the  smaller  open  hearth 
plants  continue  to  shade  regular  prices.  Specifications 
against  sheet  and  tin  plate  contracts  have  slowed  down 
materially.  Current  new  business  in  finished  iron  and  steel 
is  light,  and  reports  are  that  concessions  in  prices  are  being 
made  more  frequently,  especially  in  sheets.  The  market  on 
tin  plate  is  not  so  firm  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  A  sur- 
prising development  is  the  slowing  down  in  new  orders  and 
specifications  in  the  wire  trade,  April  having  shown  a  large 
falling  off  as  compared  with  March.  The  new  wire  and  wire 
nail  mills  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
have  started,  and  will  add  considerably  to  the  supply.  Coke 
is  extremely  quiet.  Scrap  is  pretty  badly  (iemoralized. 
heavy  steel  scrap  having  sold  at  $12.50,  a  record  low  price. 
All  indications  point  to  a  further  slowing  down  in  opera- 
tions among  the  blast  furnaces  and  mills,  until  more  busi- 
ness is  being  offered, 

Ferromanganese. — An  inquiry  is  in  the  market  for  300 
tons  for  third  quarter  delivery,  and  we  note  a  sale  of  about 
100  tons  for  May  and  June  at  $36.50,  Baltimore.  We  quote 
80  per  cent,  foreign  at  $36.50  to  $36.75,  Baltimore,  the  rate 
for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1,95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — New  demand  is  very  quiet.  We  quote  50 
per  cent,  at  $53  to  $53..50,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery 
through  the  third  quarter;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon, 
$23:  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b,  ears. 
.Jisco  and  Ashland  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — With  no  recent  sales  reported,  we  continue 
to  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at 
nominally  $29,  Pittsburgh.  The  Wilkes  Rolling  MiU  Com- 
pany, Sharon,  Pa.,  started  up  its  muck  bar  mill  on  Monday ; 
it  had  been  shut  down  for  several  weeks. 

Skelp. — The  market  is  quiet,  consumers  being  covered 
for  some  time  ahead  and  not  specif.ving  freely  against  their 
contracts.  Prices  continue  fairly  strong  and  we  quote : 
Grooved  steel  skelp,  1..30c, ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1,35c. ; 
grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  1.05c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp, 
1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh   district,   usual   terms. 

Wire  Rods. — As  most  consumers  are  covered  to  July 
1  on  contracts  placed  some  time  ago,  the  new  demand  is  light. 
Specifications  are  not  coming  in  fast.  The  Cambria  Steel 
Compan.v  will  now  consume  in  its  wire  mills  a  good  part  of 
the  output  of  its  rod  mill.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth 
and  chain  rods,  ordinary  carbons,  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — In  the  past  week  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany booked  two  contracts  for  standard  section  rails  of  5000 
tons  each  and  one  for  5(X)  tons.  New  demand  and  specifica- 
tions for  light  rails  have  been  rather  quiet,  the  same  com- 
pan,y  taking  about  12(X)  tons.  It  is  also  receiving  some 
fairly  large  orders  for  both  light  rails  and  standard  sections 
for  export.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows  ;  12-lb.  rails, 
1,25c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c,  to  1.25c,;  30  and  35  lb., 
1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16e.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.,  at 
mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on 
carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price. 
Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — The  McClintic-Marshall  Con- 
struction Company  has  taken  1100  tons  for  new  steel  build- 
ings for  the  Union  Steel  Casting  Company  in  this  city  ami 
.500  tons  for  a  sugar  factory  at  New  Orlean.s,  La.  The 
Henry  W.  Oliver  Estate  has  a  project  under  way  for  the 
building  of  a  large  hotel  on  Sixth  avenue  and  Smithfiekl 
street  in  this  city,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  drawn  bv 
F,  M,  Andrews  &  Co.,  architects.  New  York,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  bids  on  the  steel.  6000  to  8000  tons,  will  be 
asked  for  in  a  short  time.  There  is  still  much  complaint 
about  the  very  low  prices  that  are  being  made  on  fabricated 
work,  one  prominent  structural  company  stating  that  on  a 
number  of  recent  jobs  placed  the  prices  were  below  actual 
rost  to  this  concern,  which  is  a  leading  one  in  the  trade. 
Headway   is   being  made   on  plans   for   the  formation  of  an 
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association  of  steel  fabricators.     We  continue  to  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — New  orders  for  cars  continue  light,  but  some 
fairly  large  inquiries  are  out  The  Western  Mar.vland  Rail- 
road has  placed  500  composite  steel  cars  with  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  the  plates  and  shapes,  5000  to  GOOD 
tons,  to  be  rolled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  will  build  250  steel  cars  at 
its  shops  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  has  divided  the  material 
between  the  Portsmouth  Steel  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  1000  cars  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  for  1000  cars.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
is  making  some  extensive  improvements  to  its  car  shops  at 
Woods  Run,  which  will  somewhat  increase  the  capacity  of 
this  plant.  The  general  demand  for  plates  from  boiler 
shops  and  other  consumers  is  quiet,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  plate  capacity,  if  that  much, 
is  active  at  present.  We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates  in 
the  wide  sizes  at  l.iOc,  but  on  the  narrower  sizes  it  is 
stated  that  a  few  mills  are  slightly  shading  this  price. 

Sheets. — The  general  condition  of  the  sheet  trade  is 
rather  unsatisfactory,  new  demand  being  dull,  while  speci- 
fications against  contracts  are  not  active.  There  is  also 
more  or  less  cutting  in  prices,  particularly  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  some  other  districts.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  operating  to  slightly  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  sheet  capacity,  and  as  a  rule  the  independent  mills 
are  running  on  about  the  same  basis.  Regular  prices  on 
black,  galvanized  and  roofing  sheets  are  printed  on  a  previ- 
ous page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  new  demand  for  tin  plate  continues 
very  quiet,  and  specifications  against  contracts  so  far  this 
month  have  shown  a  sharp  falling  off  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  March.  There  has  been  a  gradual  but  ma- 
terial slowing  down  in  operations  among  the  tin  plate  mills, 
and  at  present  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and 
possibly  less,  is  active.  We  continue  to  quote  100  lb.  coke 
plates  at  $3.70  per  base  bos,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  steel  bar  and  bar  iron  trades  continue  very 
quiet,  only  a  small  amount  of  new  business  being  placed, 
while  specifications  against  contracts  have  not  been  as  good 
this  month  as  in  March.  Indications  for  the  near  future 
are  not  very  bright.  All  the  mills  rolling  iron  and  steel  bars 
are  short  of  work.  While  the  tone  of  the  market  is  weaker, 
prices  on  steel  bars  are  reported  as  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained, but  on  iron  bars  are  slightly  lower.  We  continue 
to  quote  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.35c., 
Pittsburgh,  but  on  a  nice  specification  our  price  on  iron  bars 
might  be  shaded. 

Shafting. — This  trade  has  been  very  dull  this  month, 
very  little  new  business  being  placed,  while  specifications 
against  contracts  are  unsatisfactory.  Discounts  on  cold 
rolled  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  on  carloads  and  .52  per  cent. 
in  less  than  carloads,  delivered  in  base  territory,  but  these 
discounts  are  more  or  less  flexible. 

Spelter. — The  new  demand  is  light :  but  smelters  are 
able  to  maintain  prices  fairly  well  by  restricting  output. 
We  quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.30c.,  East  St.  Louis, 
equal  to  5.42%c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Specifications  against  contracts 
are  not  coming  in  well  and  the  new  demand  continues  quiet. 
From  some  sections  specifications  are  fair,  but  from  other 
places  are  being  held  up.  We  quote  steel  hoops  at  1.45c. 
and  bands  at  1.40c..  with  extras  on  the  latter  as  per  steel 
bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — Business  entered  by  the  mills  so  far 
this  month  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  March. 
Jobbers  and  consumers  are  placing  only  small  orders  to 
cover  actual  needs.  We  quote  the  higher  grades  of  mer- 
chant steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  Iron  finished  tire, 
V2  X  l'^  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under  these  sizes, 
1..55c. ;  planished  tire,  l.GOc. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base;  toe 
calk,  1.90c. :  flat  sl(>igh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or  convex, 
1.75c. :  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent.  2.25c. ;  spring  steel  2c. ; 
machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — -A  meeting  of  the  rivet  makers  was  held  in 
New  York  last  week,  at  which  the  regular  prices  of  1.00c. 
on  structural  rivets  and  2c.  on  boiler  rivets  were  reaffirmed. 
These  prices,  however,  are  not  being  observed,  structural 
rivets  being  quoted  as  low  as  1.75c.  and  boiler  rivets  l.Soc. 
Some  makers  refuse  to  go  below  these  prices. 

Wire  Products. — New  demand  and  specifications  against 
contracts  have  quieted  down  still  more.  The  wire  trade  so 
tar  this  month  has  been  a  distinct  disappointment  to  the 
mills.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company  having  started  up  its 
wire  and  wire  nail  mills  is  now  an  important  factor  in  the 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  business,  it  is  stated 
that  prices  are  being  quite  firmly  held.     We  quote  galvanized 


barb  wire  at  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80;  annealed  fence  wire, 
.•Jl.GO;  galvanized,  $1.90;  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails, 
$1.G5,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — New  business  in  April  has  been  dull,  and  no 
large  inquiries  are  in  the  market.  Several  railroads,  notably 
the  Panhandle,  have  sent  in  some  fair  specifications  on  coii- 
tracts  in  the  past  week.  The  base  price  of  railroad  spikes  is 
$1.60,  Pittsburgh,  and  $1.65,  Chicago,  the  two  points  being 
nearly  on  an  even  base. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  pipe  trade  is  dragging  a  good 
deal,  the  new  demand  for  merchant  pipe  being  rather  light. 
No  large  inquiries  for  oil  or  gas  lines  are  in  the  market.  It 
is  stated  that  discounts  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe  printed 
on  a  previous  page  are  being  quite  generally  held. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Consumers  are  specifying  only  at  a  fair- 
ly satisfactory  rate  against  contracts  placed  early  in  the 
year  and  most  of  which  expire  on  June  30.  The  new  list 
and  classification  on  boiler  tubes  is  printed  on  a  previous 

page. 

Coke. — An  inquiry  is  in  the  market  from  a  Cleveland 
blast  furnace  interest  for  2000  tons  of  furnace  coke  per 
month  over  the  last  half  of  the  year,  but  the  business  has 
not  been  closed.  New  inquiry  for  foundry  coke  is  rather 
light.  The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company  reports  that 
it  has  sold  in  the  last  three  weeks  upward  of  150,000  tons 
of  standard  grade  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  delivery  over 
the  last  half  at  $2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven.  The  output  of 
coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  last 
week  was  about  349.000  net  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  pre- 
vious week  of  13,000  tons.  It  is  probable  that  more  ovens 
will  be  laid  o£E,  as  the  consumption  of  both  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  is  lighter  than  for  some  time.  We  quote  stand- 
ard makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  at  about  $2  for  prompt 
shipment  and  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  deliv- 
ery over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  quote  standard 
makes  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  at  $1.60  to 
$1.65,  and  for  delivery  over  the  next  six  months  from  $1.80 
to  $2  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  market  is  practically  stag- 
nant. There  have  not  been  any  sales  of  moment  in  the  past 
week,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  new  inquiry.  In  many 
cases  consumers  are  holding  up  shipments,  or  are  rejecting 
material  that  under  other  conditions  would  be  accepted. 
Embargoes  on  scrap  are  still  in  force  at  Monessen,  Pa., 
and  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  and  this  has  thrown  much  scrap 
on  the  market  that  is  loaded  on  cars  and  has  to  be  sold. 
Some  small  lots  of  heavy  steel  scrap  ranging  from  carloads 
up  to  100  tons  and  already  loaded  have  sold  as  low  as 
$12.50,  Pittsburgh,  which  is  the  lowest  price  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  whole  scrap  trade  is  now  in  worse  con- 
dition in  every  way  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  some 
months.  Dealers  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted : 

Heavy  steel  scrap.  Steubenvllle,  Fol- 
lansbee. Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh   delivery $12.50  to  $12.75 

No.    I   foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

No.   2  foundry  cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment        9.00  to  0.25 

ReroUlng  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge. 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  ild 14.50 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.50  to  12.75 

Grate    bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 16.75  to  17.00 

Iron   car  axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel   car   axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive  axles 23.00 

No.  1  busheling  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.    2   busheling   scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old    car   wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast   iron   borings 8.60  to  8.75 

♦Machine    shop    turnings 9.15  to  9.40 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.    1    wrought    scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavv  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove   plate 10.50  to  10.75 

•  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  In  the  Plttl- 
burgh  district. 

*  »  » 

Chicago 

FiSHEK  BuiLDiXG,  April  20,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
General  business  conditions  are  not  such  as  would  call 
forth  any  great  amount  of  enthusiasm.  The  pig  iron  market 
is  still  quiet,  and  sales  of  moderate  size  have  begun  to  look 
big.  The  demand  for  structural  material  has  somewhat  sab- 
sided,  and  the  bulk  of  Chicago  business  for  the  year  has 
probably  been  let.  Wire  products  easily  maintain  the  lead 
in  the  lighter  finished  materials,  with  barb  wire  decidedly 
the  most  active  item.  Bars  are  not  very  active  for  the 
season,  and  there  is  constant  rumor  of  price  cutting.  Old 
material  continues  to  weaken,  and  as  mills  are  well  supplied 
little  trading  is  being  done.     Several  additional  railroad  ao- 
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cumulations  of  scrap  are  being  oEfered,  but  will  probably  be 
held  for  better  prices,  as  have  most  recent  accumulations  of 
this  nature.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  sight  which 
bankers  are  anxious  to  see  go  into  use,  but  the  uncertainty 
instills  timidity.  &-ery  natural  condition  definable  is  indi- 
cating a  prosperous  year  in  agricultural  districts,  yet  in- 
dustrial interests  of  all  kinds  dependent  upon  this  condition 
continue  to  issue  discouraging  reports. 

Pig  Iron. — Although  the  market  is  far  from  active,  a 
slight  improvement  in  demand  is  noted.  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  Lake  ore  made  the  past  week  has  brought  no 
change  in  prices  of  pig  iron,  and  little  business  is  being 
accepted  on  Northern  brands  for  the  last  half  at  the  pres- 
ent quotations.  A  Chicago  foundry  has  purchased  780  tons 
of  No.  2  Southern  foundry.  A  sale  reported  to  be  of  about 
800  tons  of  Southern  iron,  which  runs  5  to  6  per  cent,  sili- 
con, has  been  made  to  a  Milwaukee  manufacturer  of  saw- 
mill machinery.  A  northern  Illinois  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market  for 
about  800  tons  of  No.  2  foundry.  Foundry  stocks  are  de- 
cidedly lower  than  a  month  ago,  and  much  of  the  last  half 
business  that  has  been  held  back  these  last  few  weeks  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  materialize  soon.  Most  of  the 
transactions  that  have  been  closed  in  the  last  week  are  the 
result  of  personal  solicitation  rather  than  mail  bids.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted  f.o.b.  fur- 
nace, the  minimum  quotations  being  for  April,  May  and 
June  shipment,  and  the  maximum  for  third  quarter  de- 
livery : 


to  $18.00 
to  16.00 
to  15.50 
to  1.5.25 
to    16.50 


Lake   Superior   charcoal .$17.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  1 15.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  2 15.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 14.75 

Northern   Scotch,    No.   1 16.00 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  foundry  and  -No.  1 

soft    15.85  to    16..35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2 

soft    15.35  to    15.85 

Southern  coke.  No.  .3 15.10  to    15.60 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85  to    15.35 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60  to    15.10 

Southern   mottled 14.60  to    15.10 

Malleable    Bessemer 15.00  to    15.50 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40  to    17.90 

Basic     15.85  to    16.35 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6%.  .  17.90  to    18.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8%.  .  18.90  to    19.40 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10%.  19.90  to    20.40 

{By  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  Billet  market  has  been  somewhat  quiet 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  though  small  sales  are  continually 
being  made.  The  leading  interest  maintains  its  price  of 
$30.60,  base.  Chicago,  on  open  hearth  forging  billets,  though 
this  price  is  reported  to  be  shaded  by  independent  concerns. 
On  rerolling  billets  the  price  continues  $25.60.  base,  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Very  little  new  business 
on  either  rails  or  track  supplies  has  developed  in  the  past 
seven  days.  Specifications  are  good  and  inquiries  fair,  but 
new  business  has  been  very  light.  Western  railroads  are 
still  drawing  in  their  nets  of  retrenchment,  but  the  rail  mills 
of  this  district  have  a  fair  amount  of  tonnage  booked.  Busi- 
ness that  has  been  taken  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources 
and  in  small  orders.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  a. 
l.G.JC.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section 
Bessemer  rails,  1.28c. ;  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light  rails,  40 
to  45  lb.,  1.16c.  to  1.20y2e. ;  30  to  35  lb.,  1.19y2C.  to  1.24c. ; 
16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20%c.  to  1.25c. ;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to  l.SOy.c, 
Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  structural  ma- 
terial has  been  only  fair  for  the  past  week.  Mills  are  run- 
ning at  about  75  per  cent,  of  their  capacity  and  are  making 
prompt  delivery.  Marshall  &  Fox,  architects  on  the  Federal 
Life  Building,  Chicago,  are  requesting  bids  on  that  building, 
which  is  designed  for  both  standard  and  Bethlehem  shapes. 
The  Pan-American  Bridge  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was 
the  successful  bidder  on  the  buildings  of  the  Haynes  Auto- 
mobile Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.  This  contract  will  consume 
400  tons  of  steel.  Railroad  business  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  only  imperative  needs  are  receiving  the 
attention  of  such  purchasers.  We  quote  plain  material  from 
mill  1.5Sc.  to  1.6.3c.,  Chicago:  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c., 
Chicago. 

Plates. — Plate  mills  are  running  at  about  70  per  cent, 
capacity,  with  no  great  volume  of  business  in  sight.  As 
week  after  week  comes  up,  however,  sufficient  business  to 
keep  the  mills  going  comes  to  light.  Rumors  of  price  cut- 
ting are  common,  but  the  principal  producers  firmly  main- 
tain mill  prices,  which  we  quote  1.58c.  to  1.63c. ;  store 
prices.  1.80c.  to  l.OOc.  Chicago. 

Sheets. — A  spirit  of  timidity  is  apparently  dominating 
purchasers  of  sheets.  Sales  are  small  and  evidently  going 
into  immediate   consumption.      Speculative   buying  and   an- 


ticipation of  wants  seem  to  have  been  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  buyers'  code.  Mills  are  running  at  about  65  per 
cent,  capacity,  which  is  considered  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  The  leading  interests  are  maintaining 
prices,  but  it  is  reported  that  mills  of  smaller  productive 
power  are  making  concessions.  Prices  continue  for  Chicago 
as  follows :  Carload  lots,  from  mill :  No.  28  black  sheets, 
2.38c.;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.38c.:  No.  10  blue  annealed, 
1.83c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are :  No.  10,  2.10o.  to 
2.20c. ;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to  2.25c. ;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c. ; 
No.  28  galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — As  the  season  advances  a  better  demand  is  noted 
for  concrete  reinforcing  bars,  which  are  not  so  much  gov- 
erned by  price  as  by  the  ability  to  make  prompt  delivery. 
There  is  evidently  a  price  weakening  in  iron  bars,  and 
constant  rumors  of  prices  as  low  as  1.22%c.  are  heard.  It 
is  believed  by  the  principal  producers  that  wherever  these 
prices  exist  they  must  be  made  by  mills  whose  rolls  are 
limited  to  certain  sizes.  Regular  prices  are  as  follows : 
Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c. ;  bar  iron,  1.25c.  to  1.30c. ;  hard  steel 
bar  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.30c.  to  1.35c.,  all  Chicago ;  from 
store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.80c.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  wire 
products  continues  very  active.  Nail  and  fence  wire  orders 
are  now  being  taken  care  of  with  comparative  ease,  and 
shipments  are  being  made  promptly.  Orders  for  barb  wire 
are  crowding  mills  to  their  utmost  capacitj',  producers  being 
about  two  weeks  behind  with  their  orders.  The  South  and 
Southwest  continue  to  send  in  a  fine  volume  of  business, 
and  the  Northwest,  where  trade  has  been  a  little  dull,  is 
improving.  Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to 
manufacturing  buyers,  are  as  follows :  Plain  wire  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.78c. ;  wire  nails,  1.98c. ;  painted  barb  wire, 
1.9Sc. :  galvanized,  2.2Sc. ;  polished  staples,  1.98c. ;  galvan- 
ized, 2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Actual  business  lately  closed  has  been 
comparatively  small,  yet  specifications  are  liberal  and  in- 
quiries frequent.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  has  purchased  400 
tons  of  water  pipe  for  additions  to  its  system.  Helena, 
Mont.,  has  been  in  the  market  for  4000  tons  of  water  pipe, 
but  this  week  all  bids  were  rejected,  awaiting  the  probable 
purchase  by  that  city  of  the  old  water  works  system  now  in 
use.  This  matter  will  be  brought  before  the  consideration 
of  the  Helena  voters  in  the  near  future,  and  at  no  distant 
date  this  inquiry  will  probably  again  become  active.  Con- 
siderable purchases  have  been  made  by  the  smaller  gas  pro- 
ducing companies,  but  none  of  these  was  of  large  tonnage. 
Prices  remain  firm,  per  net  ton,  Chicago :  Water  pipe,  4-in., 
$25..50:  6  to  12  in.,  $2-1.50;  16-in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  a  little  more 
active  than  for  the  past  few  weeks,  although  most  of  it  has 
been  done  on  a  scale  that  continues  down.  New  railroad  lists 
have  appeared  in  this  district  from  the  Nickel  Plate,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Rock  Island.  The 
list  of  the  first  mentioned  road  approximates  600  tons  and 
closes  April  26.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  list 
totals  3000  tons  and  closed  Tuesday.  The  principal  item  on 
this  list  is  500  tons  of  No.  1  cast.  The  Rock  Island  list 
approximates  3200  tons  and  the  principal  item  is  600  tons 
^f  No.  1  steel  rails.  This  list  closes  April  27.  Compara- 
'vely  little  railroad  scrap  is  being  sold,  and  stocks  that  tax 
tue  storage  yards  are  being  accumulated.  Scrap  prices  are 
without  strength  and  mills  are  well  supplied.  Prices  are  for 
delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges 
paid,  and  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton : 

Old  iron  rails $14.25  to  $14.75 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 13.00  to  13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 12.25  to  12.75 

Relaying  rails,   standard  sections,   sub- 
ject   to    inspection 22.00  to  23.00 

Old  car  wheels 13.25  to  13.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

Progs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  11.25  to  11.75 

Shoveling   steel 10.75  to  11.25 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 14.00  to  14.50 

Steel    angle    bars 11.00  to  11.50 

Iron    car   axles 18.75  to  19.25 

Steel  car  axles 17.75  to  18.25 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 11.25  to  11.75 

No.    2   railroad  wrought 10.25  to  10.75 

Steel   knuckles  and   couplers 10.25  to  10.75 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel   axle   turnings 7.50  to  8.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.25  to  3.75 

No.    1    busheling 9.25  to  9.75 

No.   2  busheling 7.00  to  7.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings..  8.00  to  8.50 

Boiler    punchings 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1   cast  scrap 11.25  to  11.75 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Railroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Agricultural    malleable 9.75  to  10.25 

!'   ■'   Pipes'  and    flues 8.25  to  8.75 
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The  demand  in  goueral  continues  along  narrow  lines, 
structural  shapes  being  tlie  only  exception.  Pig  iron  is 
very  dull,  consumers  showing  little  interest  in  the  market. 
About  an  even  demand  is  reported  for  steel  plates.  The 
demand  for  billets  and  sheets  drags.  Refined  iron  bars  are 
lower,  with  little  business  moving.  Old  material  shows  but 
little  moTement,  and  prices  continue  weak. 

Iron  Ore. — The  announcement  that  independent  Lake 
ore  jiroducers  had  reduced  the  price  uOc.  a  ton  for  this  year's 
ore  supply  has  been  received  with  considerable  interest.  A 
reduction  is  also  announced  ranging  from  '25c.  to  SOc.  a 
Ion  on  Fort  Henry  ores  for  this  season's  deliveiv.  These 
reductions  are  not  expected  to  affect  the  foreign  ore  situa- 
tion in  this  district,  although  transactions  in  Sweilish  ore 
have  been  held  up  pending  the  settlement  of  the  Lake  ore 
question.  The  inability  to  secure  charters  at  favorable  rates 
restricts  the  movement  in  Spanish  ores.  Importations  at 
this  port  for  the  week  ending  April  22  included  11,430  tons 
of  Cuban  and  9660  tons  of  Swedish  ore,  at  a  total  value  of 
$87,161.  The  steamship  Tellus  arrived  to-day  with  12,-RtO 
tons  of  ore,  the  first  of  the  season's  movement  in  Wabana 
ore  to  this  port.  It  was  the  largest  cargo  of  ore  ever  re- 
I'eived  here. 

Pig  Iron. — The  probable  effect  of  lower  lake  ore  prices 
is  the  leading  topic  of  interest,  but  it  is  pretty  generally 
believed  that  no  reductions  in  pig  iron  prices  will  result,  as 
the  action  of  ore  producers  had  been  largely  discounted. 
With  the  lower  cost  of  ore,  however,  consumers  see  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  higher  prices  for  second  quarter  iron, 
and.  therefore,  show  little  interest  in  the  market.  Producers 
are  not  disposed  to  force  sales,  as  it  is  apparent  that  con- 
sumption is  about  equal  to  the  current  make,  and  from  re- 
ports of  stocks  in  buyers'  yards  it  is  evident  that  the  iron 
taken  is  being  pretty  freely  consumed.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  further  curtailment  of  the  merchant  furnace  pro- 
duction will  be  made  in  the  near  future,  as  some  makers 
contend  that  they  will  do  this  rather  than  reduce  the  pres- 
ent level  of  prices.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  orders  for 
third  quarter  are  being  taken  at  the  prices  now  prevailing 
for  second  quarter.  The  principal  transactions  during  the 
week  have  been  in  low  grade  iron,  one  of  the  Delaware 
River  cast  iron  pipe  makers  closing  for  several  thousand 
tons,  understood  to  include  both  Northern  and  Southern 
iron,  for  June  and  July  shipment.  In  one  instance  .?10.50. 
Birmingham,  was  done  for  No.  3  Southern  foundry.  Pipe 
makers  are  still  showing  some  interest  in  the  market.  In 
the  higher  grades  of  foundry  iron  the  movement  has  been 
light.  Sales  of  No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain  foundry  iron  have 
been  confined  to  small  lots,  few  exceeding  200  tons,  for 
comparatively  early  delivery.  Prices  show  no  change,  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  ranging  from  $15.50  to  $16,  de- 
livered in  this  vicinity.  Few  sales  are  reported  by  sellers 
of  Virginia  foundry  irons,  and  the  ruling  price  of  $13,  fur- 
nace, for  standard  No.  2  X  iron  is  maintained,  although 
report  has  it  that  a  small  lot  of  special  analysis  iron  was 
sold  slightly  under  that  basis.  Some  of  the  Virginia  pro- 
ducers are  seriously  considering  selling  into  the  third  quar- 
ter at  present  prices,  but  so  far  deliveries  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  second  quarter.  Forge  iron  has  been  in  less 
active  demand,  but  prices  appear  to  be  firm  at  recent  quo- 
tations. Little  interest  is  shown  by  consumers  of  the  steel 
making  grades.  Sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron  have  been 
light,  with  price-s  unchanged.  One  consumer  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  has  been  negotiating  for  a  small  lot  of 
basic  iron,  and  is  understood  to  have  bought  10<X)  tons  at 
$15.  delivered.  While  quotations  for  this  grade  are  largely 
nominal,  some  sellers  state  that  they  would  be  -nTlling  to  do 
busine.ss  if  it  were  offered  at  that  figure.  The  following 
range  of  prices  represents  the  market  for  standard  brands, 
delivered  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
points  during  the  second  quarter : 

E.istern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  Jlfi.OO 
Eastern   PennsVlvanla,   No.   2  plain....    15.25  to    15.50 

Virginia    No    2  X  tmmdrv 15.80  to    16.00 

Virginia,   No.    2   plain 15.80  to    16.00 

Gray   forge 14.75  to    15.00 

pjjgjp     lo.OO 

standard    low' phosphorus 21 .50  to    22.00 

Ferromanganese. — No  fresh  demand  has  come  out  in 
this  territory,  although  sellers  are  figuring  on  several  mod- 
erate inquiries  from  the  West.  Quotations  still  show  con- 
siderable variation,  but  $36.50  to  $.37,  Baltimore,  about  rep- 
resents the  range  at  which  business  has  been  done. 

Billets.— Buyers  are  still  satisfied  to  place  orders  for 
small  lots  for  immediate  consumption  and  show  no  interest 
in  business  of  a  forward  character.  Current  orders  are  just 
about  sufficient  to  keep  Eastern  mills  operating  at  their  re- 
cent productive  rate.  Prices  are  maintained  at  $25.40  for 
open  hearth  rolling  billets  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging 
billets,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — There  has  been  a  fair  run  of  small  orders,  which 


just  about  enables  mills  to  maintain  their  recent  rate  of 
production.  Considerable  business  is  in  sight,  particularly 
for  bridge,  structural,  tank  and  boiler  work,  and  the  trade 
considers  tlje  outlook  a  shade  more  favorable.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, mills  are  not  well  supplied  with  forward  orders 
and  are  compelled  to  depend  on  the  day  to  day  demand  to 
maintain  their  present  operating  rate.  Prices  are  well  held, 
1.5.5c.  minimum,  being  quoted  for  ordinary  plates,  delivered 
in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  for  fabricated  work 
for  buildings  and  bridges  continues  quite  active,  due  to  a 
large  extent,  no  doubt,  to  the  extremely  low  prices  prevail- 
ing. Efforts  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  sharp  cutting 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  little  time  continue,  but  as 
far  as  can  be  learned  not  much  progress  has  been  made. 
The  contract  for  the  structural  work  for  the  new  mill  of 
the  Reading  Iron  Company,  900  tons,  has  been  let,  as  has 
also  that  for  highway  bridges  and  a  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  at  Norristown.  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Western 
Railroad,  for  which  about  3000  tons  will  be  required. 
Bridge  work  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railway,  in  the  Kensington  district,  is 
up.  as  are  also  structural  requirements  ranging  from  200  to 
300  tons  for  small  buildings.  A  fair  demand  for  plain 
shapes  is  reported,  for  which  prices  are  firmly  maintained 
at  1..55c.   minimum,  delivered  in   this   territory. 

Sheets. — Current  business  is  in  small  lots  and  prin- 
cipally for  prompt  delivery.  Consumers  are  not  disposed  to 
place  orders  for  extended  shipment,  and  mills  in  this  dis- 
trict have  but  little  tonnage  ahead  on  their  books.  The 
current  demand  is  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  keep  plants 
pretty  fully  engaged.  Eastern  mill  quotations  for  prompt 
shipments  are  unchanged  as  follows:  Nos.  18  to  20,  2..50c. ; 
Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ; 
No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — There  has  been  a  decided  slackening  in  the  de- 
mand for  refined  iron  bars,  and  lower  quotations  are  named 
in  competition  for  desirable  specifications.  Slill  quotations 
range  from  1.25c.  to  1.30c.,  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  business,  which  is  equal  to  1.3'2V^.  to  1.37%c.,  delivered  in 
this  vicinity,  and  hardly  considered  strong  at  that  level.  A 
slight  increase  in  specifications  against  steel  bar  contracts 
comes  from  agricultural  interests,  but  the  quantity  is  still 
below  normal.  Steel  bars  are  firm  at  1..5oc.,  delivered  in 
this  neighborhood. 

Coke. — The  movement  has  been  extremely  light.  Con- 
sumers are  supplying  their  needs  with  purchases  of  prompt 
coke,  which  can  be  had  at  unchanged  prices.  Little  forward 
business  is  being  transacted.  Furnace  coke  for  prompt  ship- 
ment can  be  had  at  $1.55  to  $1.65,  at  oven,  while  for  for- 
ward delivery  $1.75  to  $2,  at  oven,  is  asked.  Foundry  coke 
for  prompt  shipment  is  quoted  at  $2,  at  oven,  with  $2.20  to 
$2.40  for  extended  shipment.  The  following  range  of  prices, 
per  net  ton,  is  named  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
vicinity  : 

ronnellsville  furnace  coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

I'"oundry    coke 4.15  to    4.55 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.30  to    3.65 

Foundry    colie 3.75  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — Consumers  show  little  interest  in  the 
market,  and  even  bargain  lots  are  losing  their  attraction. 
In  Slime  cases  buyers  are  canceling  uncompleted  shipments 
against  monthly  deliveries,  particularly  when  purchases 
were  made  at  prices  above  the  present  level.  Heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  lower,  with  odd  lots  offered  to  consumers  at 
$13,  delivered :  in  a  number  of  instances,  however,  con- 
sumers will  pay  $13.25  and  even  $13.-50  if  the  material  is 
strictly  high  grade.  There  has  been  little  movement  in  the 
rolling  mill  grades  of  old  material.  No.  1  wrought  is  in 
light  demand,  while  wrought  iron  pipe  is  25c.  under  last 
week's  quotations.  Special  grades  are  inactive,  although 
sales  of  old  iron  rails  and  old  car  wheels  have  been  made 
at  prices  under  recent  quotations.  In  the  majority  of  grades 
quotations  are  nominal,  insufficient  business  being  transacted 
to  establish  a  market.  The  following  range  of  prices  about 
represents  the  market  for  deliveries  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate 
from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 14.50  to    15.00 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel 

scrap    17.75  to    18.2,^ 

Old  steel  axles 20.00  to    20.50 

Old  Iron  axles 25.00  to    26.00* 

Old  iron  rails 17.00  to    17.50 

Old  car  wheels 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 16.00  to    16.50 

Wrought   iron   pipe 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1   forge  Are 11.75  to    12.25 

No.  2  light  Iron 7.50  to      8.00* 

Wrought    turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

Cast    borings 8.00  to      8.50 

Machinery    cast 13.25  to    13.75 

Railroad    malleable 12.00  to    12.50 

Grate   bars 11.50  to    12.00 

Stove   plate 10.50  to    11.00 

•  Nominal. 
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Cincinnati 

CiNCirtKATi.  Ohio.  April  20,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Transactions  are  vevy  light  and  the  small 
spot  shipment  business  that  was  reasonably  good  30  days 
ago  continues  to  fall  off  materially.  Both  producer  and 
consumer  seem  to  have  adopted  a  waiting  policy,  and  the 
marked  lack  of  inquiry  does  not  augur  well  for  any  immedi- 
ate change.  Probably  the  largest  inquiry  being  worked  on 
here  is  for  500  tons  for  a  local  manufacturer  for  last  half 
shipment.  Southern  iron  will  probably  be  purchased.  A 
local  agency  sold  1000  tons  of  Xo.  3  Southern  foundry  for 
June-July  shipment  at  S10.50,  Birmingham.  Several  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  for  last  half  shipment  above  present 
prompt  delivery  prices  of  $11,  Birmingham,  and  .$14,  Iron- 
ton,  for  Xo.  2  foundry,  but  a  number  of  standard  brands  are 
available  at  these  figures  for  movement  through  the  last 
half.  Xorthern  basic  is  quiet  and  is  quotable  around  $14 
to  .$14.25.  Ironton,  for  prompt  shipment,  with  the  proba- 
bilities that  at  the  l.ist  named  figure  delivery  could  be  ex- 
tended throughout  the  year.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25 
from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,   as 'follows,   for   first   quarter; 

Southern  coke.  No.   1   foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke,  No.   3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke.  No,  2  soft 14.25 

Southern   gray   forge 13.00 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.   1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Basic,    Northern $13.20  to  15.45 

Standard   Southern   car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior   car  wheel 1 9.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — -^  few  scattered  contracts  for  foundry  coke  have 
been  closed,  but  the  tonnage  involved  is  very  small.  In- 
quiries for  both  foundry  and  furnace  coke  are  scarce,  al- 
though one  for  48-hour  coke  is  being  figured  on,  aggregating 
about  600  tons  per  month.  Prices  are  not  quite  so  firm,  but 
on  standard  brands  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change, 
and  for  spot  shipment  foundry  coke  is  quoted  in  all  three 
districts  around  .$2  per  net  ton.  at  oven,  and  from  $2.10  to 
$2.25,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  $2.40  per  net  ton  on 
contracts.  Furnace  coke  remains  at  $1.50  to  $1.55  for  im- 
mediate shipment  and  from  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  net  ton,  at 
oven,  for  future  delivery. 

Finished  Material. — Structural  material,  in  small 
quantities,  continues  to  move  freely,  but  no  large  contracts 
have  been  reported  lately.  However,  there  are  a  number 
of  buildinss  contemplated  in  this  section  that  will  call  for 
a  large  tonnage :  work  on  several  of  the.se  is  expected  to 
commence  before  the  fall  season  begins.  Mill  agencies  are 
understood  to  be  adhering  strictly  to  the  1.40c..  Pittsburgh, 
quotation,  and  warehouse  prices  are  from  l.nOc.  to  1.95c. 

Old  Material. — The  pa.st  week  was  extremely  dull.  In 
a  few  instances  there  has  been  a  shading  of  present  quota- 
tions, but  inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  the  scrap  was  al- 
ready loaded  on  cars,  and  to  .save  rehandling  some  sacrifices 
in  prices  were  made.  Buying  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  is 
very  light.  Prices  for  delivery  in  dealers'  yards,  southeru 
Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.   1   railroad  wrought,   net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast   borings,   net  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.   1    cast  scrap,   net  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

Burnt   scrap,    net   ton 7.50  to  8.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 7.50  to  8.50 

Old  Iron  rails,  gross  ton 14.00  to  13.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton.  21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 11.50  to  12.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton  .  .  .  10.00  to  10.50 

•-•-• 

Binningham 

BiBMINGHAM,    ALA.,    .Ir-l    24,    1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Perhaps  there  have  been  pa'-jia  in  the  iron 
history  of  Alabama  when  the  market  was  more  quiet,  but  a 
canvass  of  the  situation  here  now  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  not  the  case.  The  general  report  is 
that  there  have  been  no  sales  of  con.sequence.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  business  in  iron 
and  steel  lines  has  developed  unusual  dullness,  yet  it  is  felt 
here  that  the  present  condition  of  tariff  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  immediate  lack  of  orders.  Then,  buyers 
are  waiting  to  see  what  result  a  .oOc.  cut  in  Lake  ore  will 
have  on  the  pig  iron  market.  It  is  believed  here,  however, 
that  this  reduction  in  ore  prices  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
counted. Still  the  announcement  itself  has  a  tendency  to 
further  delay  buying.  The  $11  schedule  seems  meanwhile  to 
have  been  well  established  for  prompt  and  for  forward  de- 


livery running  through  the  year  1911.  Well  posted  ironmen 
here  insist  that  the  basis  of  $11  for  Xo.  2  means  no  margin 
of  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  despite  the  statement  reported 
to  have  been  made  in  Congress  the  past  week  to  the  effect 
that  pig  iron  costs  only  $7..50  to  produce  in  this  district. 
It  is  more  generally  thought  here  that  a  proper  range  of  cost 
at  the  different  furnaces,  with  necessary  allowances  made 
for  depreciation,  overhead  charges,  royalties,  &c.,  would 
show  from  .$9.50  to  $11.50.  With  $11  for  No.  2,  it  would 
mean  an  average  of  less  than  $10.50  at  the  furnace  for  the 
total  output,  and  from  this  figure  must  come  the  cost  of 
selling :  but,  as  one  party  suggested,  "  much  depends  upon 
how  costs  are  figured  month  by  month."  The  following 
schedule  of  prices  represents  the  current  pig  iron  market, 
these  prices  being  per  gross  ton  on  board  cars  at  furnaces 
in  this  immediate  district : 

No.  1  foundry  and  1  soft .$11.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft 11.00 

No.  3  foundry 10.50 

No.  4  foundry $10.00  to    10.25 

Gray   forge 9.50  to      9.75 

Standard  basic,  chill  cast 11.00 

••Off"    basic '. 10.50 

Charcoal   car  wheel   iron 22.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  past  week  proved  barren  of  re- 
sults as  to  any  large  lettings.  The  same  "  wait-a-while  " 
feeling  that  is  experienced  with  buyers  of  pig  ii'on  is  met 
with  in  dealing  with  consumers  of  cast  iron  pipe.  Prices  are 
firmer  and  being  well  maintained,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
foundries  are  still  fairly  busy  shipping  on  old  contract.'; 
and  feel  that  present  asking  prices  could  be  obtained  on  what 
business  is  going  as  well  as  a  cut  price  of,  say,  $1  per  ton. 
Quotations,  therefore,  remain  as  follows,  per  net  ton.  f.o.b. 
cars  here :  4  to  6  in.,  $23 ;  8  to  12  in.,  $22  over  $12-in.,  aver- 
age $21,  with  the  customary  differential  of  $1  more  for  gas 
pipe. 

Old  Material. — Some  dealers  report  a  still  better  feeling 
in  the  scrap  market,  but  the  state  of  trade  is  such  that  any 
sale  of  consequence  has  the  tendency  to  make  the  parties 
interested  feel  that  conditions  are  on  the  up  grade.  From 
this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  scrap  situation  in  this  district 
is  not  as  yet  a  very  happy  one.  Dealers'  asking  prices  are 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  2240  lb.,  on  board  cars  here  : 

Old  iron  axles  (light) $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  axles  (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  iron  rails 13.00  to  13.50 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10..50  to  11.00 

No.  1  country  wrough) 8.00  to  8.50 

No.  2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  1   machinery 10.50  to  11.00 

No.  1    steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 1(3.50  to  11.00 

rjght  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

4  «  > 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  April  24,  1911. 
The  market  for  pig  iron  is  very  dull,  as  far  as  new 
business  is  concernetl,  but  specifications  on  contracts  are 
coming  in  satisfactorily.  There  is  some  movement  in  coke, 
two  large  sales  having  been  made  last  week.  It  is  reported 
that  $1,(X)0,000  is  being  expended  this  spring  in  this  city 
in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses  alone,  and  dealers 
in  building  material  and  house  furnishings  are  busy.  Lead- 
ing jobbers  in  heavy  hardware  and  iron  are  having  a  good 
country  trade. 

Pig  Iron. — Large  consumers  of  pig  iron  in  this  district 
seem  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  temporarily,  a.s 
none  of  the  leading  brokers  was  able  to  report  either  in- 
quiries or  sales  for  the  past  week  which  represented  any 
tonnage  of  importance.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  with 
the  merchant  sellers,  though  one  house  stated  that  it  had 
made  several  small  sales  for  prompt  shipment.  Buyers 
seem  to  be  waiting  to  note  the  course  of  the  market,  and 
also  to  gauge  the  demand  for  the  finished  product,  and  in 
the  meantime  a  hand-to-mouth  policy  will  prevail  among 
consumers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  round  lots.  The 
only  inquiries  reported  were  for  300  tons  of  X^o.  2  Southern 
f.  '-'ndry.  for  shipment  over  the  last  half,  and  150  tons  of 
Xo.  1  soft  for  prompt  delivery.  While  there  is  no  change  in 
price  to  report,  the  tone  of  the  market  is  weaker.  We  quote 
Xo.  2  Southern  foundry  at  $11.  Birmingham,  for  any  ship- 
ment prior  to  January,  1912,  except  for  fourth  quarter 
only,  which  is  held  at  $11.50.  Xo.  2  X'orthem  is  offered  a" 
$14,  Ironton.  Ohio,  for  any  delivery  except  last  quarter, 
which  is  held  at  $14.50. 

Coke. — Large  buyers  are  in  the  market  for  coke  to  some 
extent.  The  inquiry  from  a  local  steel  foundry  for  1500 
tons  of  foundry  and  furnace  is  still  pending,  and  this  also 
is  the  case  with  the  inquiry  for  5000  tons  of  foundrj- 
Among  the  sales  reported  are  3000  tons  of  Stonega  foun- 
dry, for  shipment  over  the  year,  and  4000  tons  of  by-product 
coke,    for   shipment    over    the    second    quarter.      The    market 
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is  steady,  with  prices  ranging  from  $2.15  to  $2.40  per  net 
ton  for  selected  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry,  at  oven ;  car- 
loads 25c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  finished 
products  has  eased  up  somewhat  each  week  since  the  month 
came  in.  The  leading  interest  reports  the  sale  of  500  tons 
of  standard  rails  to  an  Oklahoma  interurban  railroad.  For 
light  rails  the  demand  is  limited.  Structural  material  is  in 
fair  request.  Bars  are  in  moderate  demand.  The  call  for 
track  fastenings,  while  steady,  is  not  large. 

Old  Material. — Business  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  is 
wholly  confined  to  dealers,  there  being  no  demand  from 
consumers.  Stocks,  however,  are  pretty  -well  cleaned  up. 
The  railroad  offerings  the  past  week  were  small — 700  tons 
by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  100  tons  by  the 
Clover  Leaf  l^ine.  Relaying  rails  are  in  fair  demand  and 
steady,  but  (he  market  is  softer  and  prices  for  several  items 
in  the  list  are  lower.  We  quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  iron  rails $13. 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolllng 11. 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 10. 

Rela.ving  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23. 

Old  car  wheels 12. 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10. 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart..  10. 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton : 

Iron   fish   plates flO. 

Iron   car   axles 17. 

Steel  car  axles 16. 

No.  1    railroad   wrought 10. 

Xo.   2   railroad  wrought 9. 

Railway  springs 9. 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16. 

Xo.  1  dealers'  forge 9. 

Mixed   borings 4. 

No.   1   bnsheling 9. 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. .  7! 

No.  1  east  scrap 10 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap -8. 

Railroad   malleable 8. 

Agricultural   malleable 7., 

Pipes  and  flues 8. 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 7.; 

Railroad  grate  bar.s S. 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.; 


.00  to  $13.50 

.75  to 

12.25 

75  to 

11.25 

Goto 

23.50 

50  to 

13.00 

75  to 

11.25 

75  to 

11.25 

75  to  $11.25 

00  to 

17.50 

75  to 

17.25 

75  to 

11.25 

75  to 

10.25 

50  to 

10.00 

00  to 

16.50 

00  to 

9.50 

50  to 

5.00 

00  to 

9.50 

75  to 

8.25 

00  to 

10.50 

50  to 

9.00 

50  to 

9.00 

50  to 

8.00 

00  to 

8.50 

50  to 

8.00 

00  to 

8.50 

50  to 

7.00 

The  Jlissouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  a  three-span  bridge  in  California, 
requiring  130  tons  of  steel. 

Smoke  Inspector  E.  C.  Parker,  in  his  report  to  Mayor 
Kreismann,  states  that  $505,000  was  spent  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  past  year  for  the  installation  of  smoke-consuming  de- 
vices, and  $317,000  was  expended  in  the  reconstruction  of 
factories  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  smoke  nuisance. 
He  estimates  that  not  less  than  $1,000,000  will  be  expended 
in  this  direction  the  coming  year.  Thus  far  824  plants 
have   been   altered. 

William  Love,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  and  equip  the  Oklahoma  &  Golden  City 
Railroad,  to  run  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  to  Fairview, 
Okla.,  a  distance  of  388  miles. 

An  18-story  office  building  will  be  erected  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  for  the  Southwestern  Life  Insurance  Company,  by 
the  American  Construction  Company,  Houston. 


Cleveland 

Cu:vELAND,  Ohio,  April  25,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — As  forecasted  last  week,  prices  on  Lake  Su- 
perior ores  have  been  established  for  1911  at  a  reduction  of 
50c.  a  ton  from  last  season's  prices  on  both  Bessemer  and 
non-Bessemer  grades.  A  number  of  sales  fixing  the  prices 
on  the  new  basis  were  made  by  both  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh interests  late  in  the  week.  The  ore  actually  con- 
tracted for  in  the  past  few  days,  and  for  which  negotiations 
are  now  pending,  aggregates  a  good  round  tonnage,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  goes  to  affiliated  blast  furnace  and  steel  interests. 
Otherwise,  not  much  activity  has  been  aroused  in  the  market, 
little  tonnage  being  sold  to  independent  merchant  furnaces. 
Quite  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  reservations  that  were  made 
earlier  in  the  season,  mostly  for  Bessemer  grades,  are  now 
being  converted  into  contracts.  After  the  requirements  of 
a  few  of  the  large  consumers  having  ore  connections  are 
provided  for,  the  market  is  expected  to  settle  down  without 
any  active  general  buying  movement.  A  large  share  of  the 
merchant  furnace  interests  have  enough  ore  on  hand  to  last 
them  until  late  in  the  year,  and  many  of  these  are  not  able 
to  estimate  their  requirements  and  will  probably  not  come 
into  the  market  until  late  in  the  year.  Many  will  require 
only  a  small  tonnage  as  compared  with  their  usual  purchases. 
Ore  carrying  charges  have  not  yet  been  fixed  by  vesselmen, 
but  will  probably  be  decided  upon  this  week.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Steamship  Company  has  started  10  of  its  boats.  Not 
many  boats  have  as  yet  been  placed  in  commission  by  other 
owners.     So  far  only  two  cargoes  of  ore  have  reached  lower 


lake  ports.  We  quote  prices  as  follows :  Old  range  Bessemer, 
$4.50 ;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25 ;  old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  establishment  of  ore  prices  has  as  yet 
aroused  no  activity  in  the  pig  iron  market.  Some  buyers, 
however,  are  known  to  have  been  holding  off  until  the  ore 
price  question  was  disposed  of,  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
will  begin  feeling  around  shortly  for  prices.  Prices  remain 
nominally  unchanged,  and  whether  present  quotations  will  be 
reduced  cannot  be  determined  until  sufficient  inquiry  comes 
out  to  test  the  market.  As  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  ore 
had  been  discounted  for  some  time  by  fumacemen,  many  of 
whom  claim  they  have  been  selling  their  product  at  or  be- 
low cost,  it  is  believed  that  present  prices  will  be  pretty  well 
maintained.  Another  factor  that  will  enter  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  very  little  iron  made  from  the  lower  priced 
ore  will  be  offered  on  the  market  for  some  time.  The  largest 
inquiry  pending  is  from  an  Akron,  Ohio,  furnace  manufac- 
turer for  500  tons  of  Xo.  2  Southern  iron  for  the  last  half 
delivery.  For  the  last  half  delivery  Xorthern  foundry  iron 
is  held  at  $14.25  to  $14.50  for  No.  2.  For  prompt  shipment 
and  the  second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered,  Cleveland,  as 
follows : 

Bessemer     $15.90 

Basic    14.50 

Northern   foundrv.   No.   1 14.50 

Northern   foundry.   No.   2 14.25 

Grav    forge 13.50 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — The  only  sales  reported  are  foundry  grades  in 
small  lots  for  spot  shipment.  We  quote  standard  Connells- 
ville furnace  coke  at  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for 
spot  shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Connells- 
ville 72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  for  spot  shipment 
and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  in  finished  lines 
is  not  active.  Mills  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of  ordere,  but 
they  are  nearly  all  for  small  lots.  Jobbers  report  a  fair 
volume  of  warehouse  orders.  Mill  agencies  report  more 
competition  than  usual  from  mills  that  reroU  hard  steel  bars. 
The  latter  are  quoting  low  prices  and  are  taking  some  orders 
from  the  implement  trade  and  other  consumers  that  usually 
take  soft  steel  bars.  A  price  as  low  as  1.20c.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  quoted  on  hard  steel  bars  for  prompt  shipment, 
and  low  prices  for  contracts  for  a  year.  In  spite  of  the 
activity  of  the  reroUing  mills,  prices  on  soft  steel  bars  re- 
main firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  Cleveland,  Alliance  & 
Mahoning  Valley  Railroad  has  placed  a  contract  with  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company  for  2000  tons  of  rails  for  a  new 
traction  line.  In  structural  material  and  plates  not  much 
new  business  is  coming  out,  but  good  specifications  for 
plates  are  being  received  from  the  shipbuilding  companies. 
The  Bellefontaine  Bridge  Company  has  taken  the  contract 
for  400  tons  of  steel  for  a  beet  sugar  plant  to  be  built  by 
the  Dyer  Company  of  Cleveland  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  John 
Eichley,  Pittsburgh,  has  secured  the  contract  for  300  tons 
of  steel  for  a  hotel  in  Toungstown,  Ohio.  Some  of  the  local 
structural  work  that  has  been  pending  for  some  time  will 
be  let  shortly.  Bids  will  be  asked  for  in  a  few  days  for 
the  Central  X.  M.  C.  A.  building,  requiring  2000  tons,  and 
the  Statler  hotel,  requiring  1200  tons.  The  demand  for 
sheets  is  only  fair.  While  some  price  concessions  are  being 
made,  a  number  of  the  independent  producers  are  holding 
firmly  to  the  established  prices.  The  demand  for  iron  bars 
continues  light.  One  local  mill  is  running  full  and  the  other 
at  half  capacity.  Bar  iron  prices  are  stationary  at  1.30c.  to 
1.35c..  at  mill. 

Old  .Material. — I'he  market  is  very  quiet  and  prices  on 
several  grades  have  declined.  Heavy  melting  steel  is  50c.  a 
ton  lower  in  the  local  market.  Cleveland  consumers  are 
offering  a  maximum  price  of  $12  a  ton.  For  outside  ship- 
ment, dealers  report  that  the  best  price  they  can  obtain  is 
$13.  delivered.  Local  mills  are  well  supplied  with  scrap  and 
are  holding  back  on  shipments.  The  Nickel  Plate  Railroad 
will  close  April  26  on  about  its  usual  list.  Dealers'  prices 
per  gross  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old   steel   rails $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old  iron  rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  car  axles 18.50  to  19.00 

Heavy  melting  steel. 11.50  to  12.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Rela.ving  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

.\gricultural    malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Railroad    malleable 12.50  to  12.75 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 


The  following  prices  are  for  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleveland  : 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

■      ■  6.50 

7.00 

9.25 

11.00 


Cast   borings 6.25  to 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings. . .     6.75  to 

Steel  axle   turnings 9.00  to 

No.   ]    busheling 10.50  to 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 12.25  to    12.50 


No.  1  cast 11.25  to 

Stove   plate 10.25  to 


11.50 
10.50 


Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to    11.50 
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Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  by  furnaces  in  this  district  aggregate 
about  15,000  tons  since  last  week's  report,  principally  foun- 
dry grades,  with  inquiries  pending  for  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
of  foundry  and  forge  irons.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  market 
since  the  first  of  the  present  week,  however,  has  been  toward 
inactivity,  as  buyers  as  a  rule  are  now  waiting  to  see  what 
effect  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  ore  will  have.  In  conse- 
quence there  has  been  comparatively  little  buying  the  pres- 
ent week  to  date.  Furnaces  are  apparently  apathetic  re- 
garding new  business,  even  at  previously  prevailing  prices, 
for  the  reason  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  ore  was 
fully  discounted  by  them  some  weeks  ago,  and,  in  fact,  over- 
discounted  in  some  instances.  Some  furnaces  are  inclined 
to  restrict  production  in  preference  to  continuing  to  sell 
below  cost.  Furnace  C  of  the  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Com- 
pany was  blown  out  on  Tuesday.  Shipments  on  contracts 
are  going  forward  from  furnaces  in  fairly  good  volume. 
Price  schedules  remain  practically  unchanged  since  la-st 
week,  although  it  is  learned  that  in  some  particular  in- 
stances slightly  lower  offers  have  been  accepted.  We  quote 
as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  second  quarter  delivery : 

No.  1    X  foundry $14.23  to  $14.75 

No.   2  X  foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  plain 13.75  to  14.00 

No.    3    foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Grav    forge 13.23  to  13.50 

Malleable    14.00  to  14.50 

Basic     14.25  to  14.73 

Charcoal     16.75  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Steel  bars  and  plates  are 
rather  quiet  and  current  orders  running  in  smaller  tonnages 
as  a  rule  than  for  two  or  three  weeks.  A  little  inquiry  is 
being  received  from  agricultural  implement  makers,  who 
are  beginning  to  manifest  some  interest  in  the  market  for 
their  season's  requirements  in  bars.  One  selling  interest 
reports  the  closing  of  two  bar  contracts  of  moderate  ton- 
nage. The  Canadian  export  trade  is  holding  a  good  pace, 
the  same  as  for  the  past  several  months,  showing  a  good 
total  for  the  week  both  for  current  orders  and  specifications 
on  contracts.  Increased  activity  is  noted  in  shapes  and  in 
fabricated  structural  material.  Bids  are  being  received  this 
week  for  the  350  tons  of  fabricated  steel  for  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company's  new  building,  Rochester ;  also  for  400 
tons  for  the  Hickey-Freeman  Company's  building,  Roches- 
ter, and  for  steel  for  a  seven-story  department  store  for  I. 
Rosenbloom,  Syracuse,  and  a  six-story  building  of  similar 
character  for  Rosenbloom  &  Sons  of  the  same  city,  both 
requiring  considerable  tonnages.  Bids  will  also  soon  be 
received  for  steel  for  the  German  Deaconess'  Hospital  build- 
ing,, Buffalo,  about  200  tons.  Contract  for  the  Huebner- 
Bleistein  Patents  Company's  lithographing  plant,  Buffalo, 
200  tons,  was  awarded  to  the  Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Old  Material. — The  market  remains  exceedingly  quiet. 
Buyers  are  taking  no  interest  at  present,  their  requirements 
being  covered  apparently  for  business  in  hand.  There  is  no 
quotable  change  in  prices,  although  the  tendency  is  weak. 
There  has,  however,  been  insufficient  business  to  test  the 
market.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo, 
the  prices  shown  being  almost  entirely  nominal : 

Heavy    melting  steel $12.00  to  $12.50 

Low    phosphorus    steel 16.00  to  16. .50 

No.  1    railroad  wrought 14.00  to  14.25 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap. .  13.50  to  14.00 

Old  steel  axles 19.00  to  19.50 

Old   iron   axles 22..50  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 13.75  to  14.25 

Railroad   malleable 13.50  to  13.73 

Boiler   plate 10.50  to  10.75 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.75  to  11.25 

Pipe    9.00  to      n.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  6.50  to      7.00 

Clean    cast   borings 6.00  to      6.25 

• ••—* 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  April  13,  1911. 
The  news  from  the  industrial  districts  indicates  that  a 
very  quiet  tone  prevails,  but  that  work  is  proceeding  at  the 
furnaces  and  mills  at  a  normal  pace.  The  March  pig  iron 
production  was  announced  several  days  ago  as  having  again 
established  a  new  record.  The  total  was  1,322,144  metric 
tons,  or  about  1400  tons  more  than  in  January,  the  month 
of  greatest  previous  production ;  and  it  exceeded  the  produc- 
tion of  March,  1910,  by  72,000  tons.  The  Steel  Works 
Union  has  also  given  out  shipment  figures  for  March  beat- 
ing all  previous  records.  The  movement  in  rails  and  other 
track  material,  structural  shapes  and  semimanufactured  steel 
reached  a  total  of  633,000  tons,  or  about  219,000  tons  more 
than  in  February.  The  March  shipments  included  235,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  and  ties.  The  shipments  were  heavily  in- 
creased  by   reason   of   the   fact   that   the   month    ended    the 


Union's  fiscal  year,  and  the  companies  were  rushing  ship- 
ments in  order  to  finish  up  the  year's  business. 

The  calls  for  delivery  of  native  ores  are  of  regular  and 
normal  volume.  The  price  for  brown  iron  ore  from  the 
Nassau  district  for  the  second  half  year  has  been  recently 
marked  up  to  15.50  marks,  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent.  iron. 
Furnacemen  complain  that  this  price  is  too  high,  consider- 
ing the  price  of  iron,  and  this,  they  say,  is  also  true  of  for- 
eign ore  prices.  The  latter  are  still  firmly  held,  and  this 
is  also  the  case  with  manganese  ores.  Imports  of  iron  ore 
in  March  reached  extraordinary  proportions,  having  amount- 
ed to  1,074,000  tons,  as  compared  with  530,000  tons  in 
March,  1910.  Exports  amounted  to  227,000  tons,  pr  about 
11,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  pig  iron  trade  is  quiet,  but  foreign  orders  continue 
to  come  in.  The  great  establishments  of  Westphalia  and  the 
lower  Rhine  are  said  to  have  orders  sufficient  to  keep  their 
furnaces  running  till  the  end  of  the  year,  along  with  the 
usual  supplementary  orders  that  are  regularly  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  Siegen  furnaces  can  still  take  on  orders  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  furnaces  of  that  region 
have  called  a  meeting  to  consider  new  overtures  of  the  Essen 
Syndicate  looking  toward  their  joining  the  combination. 
Another  effort  is  also  to  be  made  to  persuade  the  Luxem- 
burg-Lorraine furnaces  to  join. 

After  the  export  trade  in  steel  material  had  been  active 
for  some  weeks  it  has  now  grown  more  quiet.  The  home 
demand  continues  unchanged,  and  prices  are  fixed.  Busi- 
ness in  bars  has  been  somewhat  better  of  late,  but  the  change 
is  not  marked.  Foreign  demand  continues,  but  prices  for 
export  have  been  lifted  somewhat  since  the  convention  broke 
up,  involving  the  discontinuance  of  the  export  drawbacks. 
It  is  asserted  that  bars  for  export  cannot  be  had  now  undar 
97.50  marks,  and  some  selling  is  done  as  high  as  100  marks. 
The  bar  iron  mills  are  doing  well,  and  orders  are  coming 
in  freely.  Orders  for  hoops  and  bands  are  also  rather 
heavy,  and  the  mills  have  work  ahead  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  manufacturers  of  cold  rolled  strips  are  well  sup- 
plied with  orders,  but  new  business  is  not  coming  in  so  fast 
as  previously.  Mills  running  on  steel  tubing  are  working 
to  their  full  capacity ;  orders  are  heavy,  but  prices  are  poor, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  reconstructing  the  trade  com- 
bination that  broke  up  last  year.  Export  business  in  steel 
beams  is  pretty  good  at  106  marks,  on  board  ship.  Export 
orders  for  heavy  plates  are  brisk,  and  home  busine-ss  also 
seems  rather  better;  the  latter  is  also  true  of  export  busi- 
ness in  the  thinner  qualities  of  sheets.  The  tin  plate  mills 
are  enjoying  an  unusually  pro.sperous  trade. 

The  home  railroad  authorities  have  placed  some 
supplementary  orders  for  rails  and  ties  for  summer  deliv- 
ery, and  foreign  orders  for  heavy  rails  continue  to  arrive  in 
good  quantities.  The  heavier  qualities  of  grooved  rails  are 
also  in  better  demand,  for  both  home  and  foreign  consump- 
tion. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  shows  that 
two-thirds  of  its  increase  in  shipments  for  the  past  year 
was  made  in  rails,  which  would  mean  a  gain  of  about  200,000 
tons  in  that  specialty.  The  total  shipments  of  the  Union 
in  class  A  products  reached  5,314,900  tons,  as  against  5,017,- 
200  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

Business  in  steel  castings  continues  to  gain  in  volume, 
but  prices  are  too  low  to  meet  the  views  of  manufacturers. 
The  seven  largest  German  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  pipes 
have  effected  a  trade  combination,  with  headquarters  at 
Cologne. 

The  spring  trade  in  most  branches  of  the  hardware  trade 
has  grown  quite  brisk.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the 
export  trade  has  grown  more  difficult,  especially  in  the 
United  States  and  Austria.  Larger  orders  have  been  sent 
in  for  builders'  hardware  in  expectation  of  greater  activity 
in  building  operations.  Makers  of  tools  report  that  their 
trade  is  quieter,  and  this  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with 
the  cutlery  trade  at  Solingen. 

The   news   from   the   Belgian   market   this   week    is   less 
favorable.     The  export  price  for  bar  iron  has  been  reduced 
1  shilling,  and  for  basic  steel  bars  1  to  2  shillings. 
* «  » 

New  York 

New  Tobk,  April  26,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — Considerable  sales  of  Port  Henry  ores  have 
been  made  recently  for  1911  delivery  at  prices  about  25 
cents  below  those  of  1910  for  furnace  and  lump  ores  and 
35  cents  a  ton  less  than  in  1910  for  concentrates.  Prices 
for  1911  are  per  ton  rather  than  on  the  unit  basis  which  in 
1910  was  6%  cents.  Sales  made  by  Witherbee,  Sherman 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Port  Henry  Iron  Ore  Company  have 
been  on  the  following  basis,  f.o.b.  mines  at  Mineville,  N.  T., 
for  this  year's  delivery  :  Old  Bed  No.  21  furnace  ore,  $2.90 ; 
Old  Bed  No.  21  lump  ore,  $3.40;  Old  Bed  concentrates, 
carrying  65  per  cent,  iron,  $3.70;  Harmony  ore.  carrying 
62  per  cent,  iron,  $3.50. 
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Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Conditions  are  exceedingly  quiet  in 
this  branch  of  trade.  A  few  public  lettings  are  coming  up, 
but  in  no  case  is  the  quantity  of  much  significance.  Quota- 
tions on  carload  lots  of  G-in.  are  continued  at  $21  to  $22 
per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Although  the  mills  have  not 
yet  shortentd  Iheir  output  materially,  being  still  at  nearly 
70  per  cent,  capacity  on  the  average,  it  is  principally  due 
to  the  business  originating  in  the  West.  Except  in  structu- 
ral lines,  this  territory  is  not  active,  and  even  that  showing, 
good  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  some  very 
large  projects  developing  in  the  Western  part  of  the  country. 
The  unplaced  structural  contracts  and  those  ou  which  bids 
will  .■shortly  be  taken  in  New  York  and  vicinity  make  an 
attractive  total,  but  the  tonnage  closed  last  week  was  con- 
siderably behind  the  records  of  recent  weeks.  Plates  and 
bars,  both  iron  and  steel,  are  less  fortunate  even  in  pros- 
pects, and  it  is  probable  that  April  will  close  considerably 
behind  the  previous  month.  Prices,  however,  are  as  firm 
.IS  ever,  for  it  is  felt  that  no  lower  profitable  prices  could 
be  made,  and  that  they  would  bring  out  no  additional  busi- 
ness. Labor  troubles  looming  up  in  the  boiler  and  tank 
trades  induce  employers  to  keep  their  stocks  low,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  no  delay  in  getting  material  as  fast  as  it  is 
needed.  The  principal  structural  awards  during  the  week 
were  the  loft  for  Henry  Com  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Twelfth 
street,  New  York.  4000  tons,  to  the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron 
Works :  the  Henry  Hei.ie  candy  factory.  New  York.  2200 
tons,  to  Post  &  llcCord ;  the  Black,  Starr  &  Frost  build- 
ing. Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  1100  tons,  to  the  American 
Bridge  Company ;  the  bar  and  puddling  mill  for  the  Reading 
Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  800  tons,  to  the  JlcClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company,  and  a  crane  runway,  100 
tons,  at  the  same  plant  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany ;  iMM}  tons  of  bridge  material  for  viaducts  in  the  subur- 
ban area  of  the  New  York  terminal  of  the  New  York 
Central,  to  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Company  ;  a  loft  at  117 
East  Twenty-fourth  street.  New  York,  4t)0  tons,  to  Levering 
&  Garrigues:  a  building  for  the  Liberty  Storage  Warehouse 
Company  on  West  Sixty-fifth  street.  New  York,  400  tons, 
to  the  Radley  Steel  Construction  Company,  and  a  grand- 
stand in  the  baseball  park  at  Washington,  D.  C.  400  tons, 
to  Brown  &  Ketchum.  The  New  England  Structural  Com- 
pany will  probably  get  the  600  tons  of  bridge  material  for 
the  Boston  &  Albany.  Awards  are  expected  shortly  on  600 
tons  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  for  substations, 
and  200  tons  or  bridge  material  for  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.  Bids  closed  April  24  on  the  12tX»  to  2000  tons  for 
the  Esses  County  Bank  Building,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  time 
for  receiving  bids  on  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany's improvements  to  the  elevated  structures  in  Manhat- 
tan is  understood  to  have  been  extended,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  awards  will  be  made  for  some  little  time. 
The  work  will  require  80,000  tons  in  all.  and  is  divided  in 
10  sections,  the  largest  one  of  which  will  need  23,000  tons. 
The  Thompson-Starrett  Company  has  the  general  contract 
for  the  Woolworth  Building,  the  plans  for  which  have  been 
filed.  Those  for  the  new  building  for  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company  on  Walker  street.  New  York,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Building  Department,  and  bids  will 
probably  be  asked  in  about  two  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  4000  and  5000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  several  small  bridge 
spans  aggregating  about  1000  tons,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 
has  another  inquiry  out  for  a  double  track  bridge  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  of  about  75  tons.  April  28  bids  will  close  on  between 
500  and  700  tons  for  another  section  of  work  in  the  New 
York  Central  terminal  area.  Quotations  remain  unchanged, 
as.  follows:  Plain  structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars, 
1.56c.  to  1.61c.,  and  bar  iron,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York. 
Plain  material  and  plates  from  store.  New  York,  l.S5a  to 
1.95c 

Pig  Iron. — The  reduction  of  50c.  in  the  price  of  Lake 
Superior  ores  and  the  announcement  that  Eastern  ores  have 
sold  at  from  25c.  to  35c.  a  ton  below  the  basis  of  1910,  have 
been  factors  in  the  pig  iron  market  of  the  week.  However, 
business  has  not  been  at  a  standstill,  the  end  of  last  week 
bringing  a  number  of  orders  to  local  offices  in  lots  of  500 
tons  and  less.  The  largest  single  transaction  reported  was 
1500  tons.  The  inquiry  for  4750  tons  of  foundry  iron  from 
a  railroad  supply  interest  has  not  yet  resulted  in  business, 
but  it  may  be  closed  this  week.  New  England  buyers  seem 
to  be  pretty  well  covered  for  the  next  few  months,  but 
several  interests  in  the  New  York  district  are  expected  to 
be  in  the  market  within  a  month  for  iron  on  which  ship- 
ments will  probably  begin  in  June.  Inquiries  for  iron  for 
the  third  quarter  are  met  with  quotations  a.s  low  as  those 
for  early  delivery  in  some  cases,  and,  while  it  is  recognized 
that  the  pig  iron  market  some  time  ago  reached  a  level  cor- 
responding to  the  new  ore  prices,  the  sentimental  effect  of 
the  reduction  in  ore  may  operate  to  project  prompt  de- 
livery prices  well  into  the  last  quarter  of   the  year.     Erie 


Canal  navigation  opens  May  15  and  the  first  boat  deliveries  ■ 
of  Buffalo  iron  in  this  district  will  not  be  made  before  the 
early  part  of  Juue.  Buffalo  prices  vary,  $14  being  the  min- 
imum with  some  furnaces  for  delivery  in  the  third  quarter, 
while  in  other  cases  this  is  shaded  considerably.  Buying 
of  pipe  iron  continues,  but  the  basic  iron  market  is  very 
quiet.  We  quote  for  early  delivery,  at  tidewater,  as  fol- 
lows: Northern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.75  to  $16;  No.  2  X, 
$15.25  to  $15.75 ;  No.  2  plain,  $15  to  $15,25 ;  Southern  No. 
1  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2,  §15.25  to  $15.50. 

Steel  Rails. — Among  the  week's  sales  reported  by  the 
leading  interest  are  5000  tons  for  the  I'hiladelphia  &  Read- 
ing and  5000  tons  for  the  Baltimore  ic  Ohio,  which  will  be 
rolled  at  Pittsburgh,  and  30(,K)  tons  for  the  Chicago,  St,  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha.  'I'he  St,  Paul's  order,  of  which 
there  has  been  some  advance  talk,  will  probably  not  be 
placed   for  several   mouths. 

Ferroalloys. — Inquiries  are  out  for  some  fair-sized 
quantities  of  ferromanganese.  but  the  market  is  not  particu- 
larly strong.  Dealers  are  quoting  around  $36.50  for  ferro- 
manganese at  seaboard.  Ferrosilicon  is  very  quiet,  and  it 
is  quoted  by  New  York  dealers  at  $53  to  $.54,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — If  possible,  business  in  this  line  is  in 
even  more  deplorable  shape  than  at  the  time  of  our  last 
report.  Dealers  are  not  only  contending  with  rejections  by 
steel  companies  and  rolling  mills,  but  are  experiencing  can- 
cellations of  contracts  which  they  had  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose would  be  complied  with  because  of  the  high  standing 
of  the  companies  concerned.  The  most  important  transac- 
tion of  the  week,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  the 
sale  of  1000  tons  of  cast  scrap.  Nothing  is  moving  in 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap  but  a  few  moderate  shipments  on 
old  orders,  and  even  these  are  being  made  with  trepidation 
for  fear  of  rejections.  While  the  nominal  quotation  of  $13, 
delivered  eastern  Pennsylvania,  is  being  made  by  dealers  in 
that  section,  it  is  the  almost  invariable  experience  of  New 
York  shippers  that  rejections  and  claims  of  allowances  for 
slight  departures  from  rigid  specifications  will  involve  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  received  of  at  least  $1  a  ton.  Dealers' 
quotations  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  New  York  and 
vicinity  : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  tor  melting $10.00  to  $10.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

RelaJ-ing    rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles....  21.00  to  21.50 

Old  steel  car  axles 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

Wrought  iron   track  scrap 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1   yard  wrought,  long 11.00  to  11.50 

No.  1  vard  wrought,  short 9.50  to  10.00 

Light   iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast  borings 5.00  to  5.50 

Wrought  turnings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought    pipe 10.00  to  10.50 

Old  car  wheels 11.50  to  12.0n 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate 8.50  to  9.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable  cast 10.00  to  10.50 


The  Joseph  Joseph  &  Brothers  Company,  old  material, 
will  remove  May  1  from  100  Broadway  to  rooms  1454-6-8 
on  the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building, 
50  Church  street.  New  York. 


Metal  Market 


New  Yobk,  April  26,  1911. 

THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


Copper,  New  York. 
Electro- 


April.        Lake. 

20 12.37^4 

21 12.30 

22 12.30 

24 12.37M! 

25 12.37% 

26 12.37% 


Ivtlc. 
12.12V, 
12.00 
12.00 
12.12% 
12.12'^ 
12.12% 


Tin. 


New 


-Lead. 


New  York.    York. 


4-2.35 
42.30 

42.S.5 
42.50 
42.50 


4.45 

4.45 

4.45 

4.42% 

4.42% 

4.42% 


Spelter.— > 

St.       New       St 

Louis.  York.  Louts. 

5.50        5.30 

5.50 

5.50 


4.30 
4.30 
4.30 


4.27%  5.50 
4.27%  5.50 
4.27%  5.50 


S.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


More  copper  was  sold  in  the  past  week  than  in  any 
other  week  in  the  last  six  months.  Large  sales  of  electro- 
lytic were  made  under  12c.,  but  the  market  has  since 
strengthened.  Spot  tin  is  below  the  import  parity,  but  con- 
sumers are  neglecting  it.  Lead  is  dull  and  lower.  Spelter 
is  very  quiet.    Antimony  is  in  better  demand  and  is  stronger. 

Copper. — Beginning  last  Friday,  one  of  the  biggest  buy- 
ing movements  in  copper  recorded  in  many  months  took 
place.  Sales  were  made  at  varying  prices.  The  movement 
was  precipitated  by  offerings  of  large  amounts  of  copper  at 
resale  by  holders  who  do  not  as  a  rule  appear  as  sellers. 
This  copper  was  offered  in  several  blocks  and  from  400.000 
to  1,000,000  lb.  of  electrolytic  was  disposed  of  at  11.92%c 
.\nother  offering  of  a  block  of  750.000  lb.  was  taken  up  at 
12c..  and  500,000  lb.  of  lake  was  sold  for  12.12M:c.  After 
these  resale  offerings  were  contracted  for  the  market  as- 
sumed a  stronger  tone.     Representatives  of  large  brass  manii- 
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facturers  and  important  sheet  copper  producers  had  been 
bidding  for  the  bargain  copper  and  they  at  once  looljed  else- 
where to  fill  their  wants.  A  number  of  people  were  also 
asking  for  quotations  on  large  lots  for  export.  In  conse- 
quence, when  the  market  opened  on  Monday,  consumers  ap- 
peared very  anxious  to  buy.  The  morning  cable  from  Lon- 
don showed  that  quotations  there  on  spot  copper  had  ad- 
vanced lis.  3d,  and  this  added  to  the  excitement.  Heavy 
sales  were  made  for  both  export  and  domestic  consumption 
at  around  12.V2^fi.  for  electrolytic  and  12.35c.  for  lake. 
Yesterday  the  United  Metals  Selling  Company  came  out 
with  an  announcement  that  it  would  accept  I2.I2V2C.  for 
electrolytic  and  12.37^^.  for  lake  for  spot  delivery.  This 
announcement  seems  to  fix  the  price  for  other  sellers,  and 
considerably  more  copper  was  sold  on  that  basis.  It  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  how  much  has  been  sold  in  all,  as  a 
great  deal  was  disposed  of  for  export,  which  will  not  be 
accounted  for  for  some  weeks.  The  deliveries  of  copper 
into  export  so  far  this  month  have  been  very  heavy,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  2.5,155  tons.  The  United  Metals  Selling  Com- 
pany, it  is  understood,  has  changed  its  policy  of  naming  a 
price  for  electrolytic  and  holding  it  for  some  length  of  time, 
but  will  be  goTerned  by  market  conditions.  The  London 
market  to-day  closed  steady,  with  .spot  quoted  at  £54  2s.  Go', 
and  futures  £54  15s. 

Waterbury  Average. — The  Waterbury  average  for 
March  y/ast  12..50c.  , 

Pig  Tin. — The  pig  tin  market  is  dull  and  flat,  but  it  is 
favorable  to  the  consumer,  as  plenty  of  tin  is  offered  in 
this  mirket  at  below  the  cost  of  import.  The  market  ad- 
vance''! 55  points  on  Monday  on  the  strength  of  reports 
that  the  .shipments  from  the  Straits  for  April  would  be 
very  sm.<»II,  a  conservative  estimate  placing  them  at  3000 
tons.  Thia  information  caused  heavy  buying  in  London, 
but  had  little  effect  on  the  market  here.  Consumers  .seem 
to  be  well  supplied  for  the  time  being,  and  they  are  not 
taking  enough  interest  as  a  rule  to  even  inquire  the  price 
on  future  deliveries.  The  London  market  to-day  closed  dull, 
with  spot  quoted  at  £104  15s.  and  futures  £190  10s.  Spot 
tin  sold  in  New  Toric  this  afternoon  at  42..50c. 

Tin  Plates. — The  tin  plate  makers  are  busy  delivering 
on  contracts  placed  several  weeks  ago  by  the  can  manufac- 
turers. The  demand  from  the  general  manufacturing  field 
improved  slightly  during  the  week,  but,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sumers are  buying  very  cautiously.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed at  $3.94  for  100-lb.  coke  plates.  The  price  of  for- 
eign tin  plates  is  3d.  lower  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  the  quo- 
tation at  Swansea,  Wales,  now  being  14s. 

Lead. — Lead  is  quiet  and  barely  steady.  The  market 
weakened  perceptibly  Saturday,  and  the  metal  is  now  offered 
both  here  and  in  East  St.  Louis  at  2%  points  less  than  a 
week  ago.  It  can  be  bought  from  independent  sellers  in 
St.  Louis  for  i.2T\-<^.  and  in  the  New  York  market  at 
4.42V2C. 

Spelter. — Everything  seems  to  be  against  spelter  just 
now.  The  galvanizing  interests  are  not  particularly  busy, 
and  they  seem  to  have  enough  stocks  on  hand  to  carry 
them  along.  Other  consumers  appear  to  have  little  faith  in 
the  present  price  of  the  metal,  as  they  are  buying  only  in 
small  lots  as  they  need  it.  The  asking  price  is  unchanged, 
and  spot  spelter  can  be  had  in  New  York  at  .5.50c.  and  in 
St.  Louis  for  .5..30c.  These  prices  are  only  nominal,  it  being 
very  apparent  that  they  can  be  shaded  in  some  quarters. 

Antimony. — Some  leading  manufacturers  of  Chinese 
antimony  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  European 
syndicate,  with  the  result  that  quotations  have  stiffened. 
The  syndicate  is  playing  a  waiting  game,  as  antimony  can 
be  bought  in  thi.s  country  at  less  than  the  cost  of  import. 
The  operators  are  apparently  keeping  their  prices  up,  and 
expect  to  get  their  figure  after  the  surplus  stocks  here  have 
been  di.sposed  of.  There  has  been  some  rather  heavy  buying 
of  Hallett's  and  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades,  with  the 
re.sult  that  the  price  nf  Hallett's  has  advanced  again  to  9c. 
Cookson's  is  held  very  firmly  at  9.50c.  and  the  Chinese  and 
Hungarian  brands  are  bringing  various  prices  from  .S.30c. 
up.  There  is  still  n  good  quantity  of  antimony  available 
at  resale,  but  the  market  has  an  advancing  tendency. 

Old  Metals. — The  demand  is  still  reported  light  by  deal- 
ers, whose  selling  quotations  are  unchanged  as  follows  : 

, Cents. . 

Copper,  heavy   out  .ind   crucible 11.75  to  12.nn 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11. .50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Bra.s3.  hoBTj 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass.    liglit 6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Composition    turnings 8.75  to    9.00 

Clesn    brass    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

l>ad.  heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Leaa,    tra 3.95  to    4.00 

Zine  scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  Chicago,  April  25. — No  sales  of  consequence 
have  been  made  the  past  week,  and  the  recent  talk  of  the 
probability    of   an    advance    in    copper   seems    to   have    been 


forgotten.  Tin,  however,  is  very  erratic  and  lias  jumped 
from  42%c.  to  44c.,  at  which  figure  it  is  now  being  quoted. 
Business  in  lead  is  light,  as  is  the  case  with  spelter  and 
other  metals.  Some  business  is  being  done  in  old  metals  at 
a  sacrifice  in  prices.  We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows: 
Casting  copper,  12iAc. ;  lake,  12%c.,  in  carloads,  tor  prompt 
shipment :  small  lots,  %c.  to  %c.  higher ;  pig  tin,  carloads, 
44c. ;  small  lots,  45%c. ;  lead,  desilverized,  4.40c.  to  4.45c., 
for  50-ton  lots ;  corroding,  4.G0c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50-ton  lots ; 
in  carloads,  2%c.,  per  100  lb.  higher ;  spelter,  5.35c.  to  5.40c. ; 
Cookson's  antimony,  10%c.,  and  other  grades,  9c.  to  lOc. 
in  small  lots ;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25,  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  car- 
loads of  600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than 
carload  lots :  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  12%c. ;  copper 
bottoms,  10%c. ;  copper  clips,  12c. ;  red  brass,  10%c. ;  yellow 
brass,  9c. ;  lead  pipe,  4%c. ;  zinc,  4V4c. ;  pewter,  No.  1,  27c. : 
tin  foil,  32c. :  block  tin  pipe,  35c. 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  April  24. — Lead  is  quiet  at  4.30c. ; 
spelter  is  dull  at  5.30c.,  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is 
lower,  being  quoted  at  $35  to  $38  per  ton,  Joplin,  base.  Tin 
is  easier  at  42.55c.;  antimony  (Cookson's)  a  shade  lower  at 
9.80c. ;  lake  copper  unchanged  at  12.721-.C. ;  electrolytic  un- 
changed at  I2.47I2C.,  all  at  St.  Louis.  The  demand  for  fin- 
ished metals  the  past  week  was  moderate. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  April  26,  1911. 
Prices  of  stocks  have  generally  shown  a  declining  ten- 
dency. The  long  delay  in  handing  down  the  important 
Supreme  Court  decisions  is  affecting  the  nerves  of  holders 
of  securities.  In  some  stocks  the  decline  has  been  marked. 
A  notable  exception  was  International  Harvester  common, 
which  made  a  sharp  advance.  The  range  of  prices  on  active 
iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to 
Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Pressed    St.,    com .  .    31%-  32 

Railway    Spr.,   pref 99% 

Republic,   com 30%-  32 

Republic,    pref 93    -  94 

Sloss,    com 49    •  51 

Pipe,    com 16% 

Pipe,   pref 54H-  55?4 

U.  .S.  Steel,  com...  72%-  76% 
U.  S.  Steel,  pret...ll8%-119% 
Westinghouse    Elec.  64%-  65 

Va.  I,.  C.  &  C 59 

Chi.    Pneu.   Tool...    49    -  51 

Cambria    Steel 45    -  46% 

Lake    Sup.   Corp .  .  .    271/2-  28H 

Pa.   Steel,  pref 104%-109% 

Warwick    10% 

Crucible  St.,  com..  12  -  12% 
Crucible  St.,  pref. .    76    -  77% 


.\Ills-ChaIm.,  com 7% 

Allis-Chalm.,    pref..    25    -  28% 
Beth.  Steel,  com...    31%-  33 
Beth.    Steel,  pref...    61    -  62% 

Can,  Com 9%-     9?5 

Can,    pref 82    -  83% 

Car  &  Fdry,   com..    50%-  52% 
Car  &  Fdrv,  pref .  .114%-115 
Steel    Foundries...    43%-  44% 

Colorado    Fuel 28%-  30 

General    Elec 148%-152 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 58%-  61% 

Int.    Harv.,   com.  .  .  115%-118V4 

Int.    Harv.,   pref 124 

Int.    Pump,    com.  .  .    38%-  39% 

Int.  Pump,  pref 87% 

Locomotive,  com...  35%-  37 
I^ocomotive.  pref.. 104  -105 
Pitts.    Steel,   pref .  .103%-104 

Dividends. — The  International  Harvester  Company  has 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock,  payable  June  1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar semiannual  dividend  of  3%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,   payable   May   1. 

The  Asliton  Valve  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  May  15. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  May  29,  and  1%  Per  cent,  on  the  common, 
payable  June  29. 

The  Cambria  Steel  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  payable  May  15. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  May  1. 

<  ■  » 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  demand  still  lags,  not  showing  the  improve- 
ment that  was  expected  to  be  evidenced  by  this  time.  Prices 
are  fairly  well  maintained  on  the  highest  grades  of  manila 
and  sisal  rope,  while  lower  grades  of  both  are  subject  to 
more  or  less  variation  from  regular  quotations.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  represent  regular  prices  to  the  retail  trade 
in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-16  in.  in  diameter  and 
larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes:  Pure  manila 
of  the  highest  grade,  S^-^c.  to  9c.  per  pound ;  second  grade 
manila,  7M;C.  to  Sc.  per  pound ;  hardware  grade,  7c.  to  7%c. 
per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  614c.  per  pound ; 
second  grade.  6c.  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope.  14-in.  and  up. 
No.  1,  6I/2C.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  6c.  to  6%c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  demand  is  light,  but  the  market  is 
slightly  firmer  in  carload  lots,  in  sympathy  with  the  stronger 
position  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  flaxseed.  Large  buy- 
ers are  holding  off  making  contracts  because  of  high  prices 
and  uncertainty  of  the  future  market,  while  crushers  are 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  secure  seed  against  orders  for 
future  delivery.     "The  New  York  quotation   for  carload  lots 
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is  about  S8c.  to  90c.  per  gallon  for  raw  oil.     The  following 
are  Xow  York  prices  in  5-barrel  lots  or  more : 

Cents. 

State,    raw -J} 

City,    raw ■'  1 

Oil  in  lots  of  less  than  .">  l)bl..  1  cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,  1  cent  .idvar.ce  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — The  turpentine  market  is  a  little  higher 
at  this  point  than  it  was  last  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
buying  is  quite  active  in  Savannah.  The  demand  has  im- 
proved in  the  nuiiiber  of  small  lots  which  have  been  taken 
by  manufacturing  consumers.  The  high  prices  have  also 
stimulated  the  sale  of  turpentine  substitutes,  corresponding- 
ly reducing  the  sale  of  the  genuine  article.  Xew  York  tur- 
pentine quotations  in  5-barrel  lots  are  as  follows : 

Cents. 

In   oil   barrels 78 

In    machine   barrels '  Sis 

r.ess  than  5-bbl.  lots,  %  cent  advance  per  gallon, 

A  fair  business  has  been  done  in  rosins  in  New  York. 
On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common  to  good 
strained  is  quoted  at  SS  and  grade  D  at  $8.20  in  the  New 
York  market. 

»  '  » 

La  Belle  Improvements  Deferred 

At  the  moDtlily  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  I.a  Belle  Iron  Works,  held  on  Tuesday  at  Steuben- 
vllle,  Ohio,  it  was  decided  not  to  go  ahead  for  the  pres- 
ent with  the  building  of  the  eight  new  sheet  mills  and 
two  new  jobbing  mills,  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  The  unsatisfactory 
outlook  for  business  is  the  reason  assigned  for  the  de- 
ferring of  this  work-.  Wilmer  Wickersham,  who  resigned 
recently  as  sales  agent  of  the  Pope  Tin  Plate  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  has  become  associated  with  the  La  Belle 
Iron  Works  iu  the  sales  department. 


Tropenas   Converter  with   Double   Door 
Bottom 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


President  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  and  the  directors  and  chairmen  of  committees 
held  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Railroad  Club,  New  York, 
Wednesday.  April  26.  The  committee  which  has  under 
consideration  plans  for  establishing  as  far  as  possible  a 
six-day  week  for  labor  in  the  irou  and  steel  industries 
held  a  preliminary  meeting  Wednesday  morning.  It  con- 
sists of  Wm.  B.  Schiller,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  F.  W.  Wood, 
James  A.  Campbell  and  Geo.  G.  Crawford. 


The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company,  for  its  exten- 
sive additions  at  Koppel,  Pa.,  has  just  placed  with  Tate, 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  contract  for  the 
complete  oil  burning  equipnjent  and  furnaces,  consisting 
of  pumping  system,  large  rivet  forges,  open  forges,  forg- 
ing furnaces  and  pipe  bending  furnaces. 


The  Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  whose  gen- 
eral offices  are  at  Weirton,  W.  Va..  has  opened  a  sales 
office  iu  910  Morris  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Howard 
M.  Davis,  well  known  in  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  trades, 
Is  in  charge  of  the  office,  and  will  look  after  the  territory. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  received  orders  this  week  for  25  heavy  ilikado 
freight  engines  for  the  Southern  Railway  and  25  of  the 
same  type  for  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway. 


The  new  plant  of  Koppers  by-product  coke  ovens  re- 
cently under  construction  for  the  Woodward  Iron  Com- 
pany, Woodward,  Ala.,  was  started  up  last  week.  There 
are  CO  ovens,  having  a  capacity  of  700  tons  of  coke  in 
24  hours. 


Rowland  Firth  &  Son,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  will  add  a 
steel  foundry  to  their  present  plant.  A  10-tou  open 
hearth  fuel  oil  furnace  will  be  installed.  Orders  for  the 
buildings  and  equipment  will  be  placed  iu  two  weeks. 


The  Tropenas  Converter  Company,  New  York,  re- 
cently transformed  a  crucible  steel  foundry  into  a  con- 
verter foundry  without  suspending  operations.  Up  to 
February  21  the  Union  Steel  Casting  Company,  Boston, 
was  making  small  steel  castings  by  the  crucible  proc- 
ess, having  four  batteries  of  10  crucibles  each.  To 
make  room  for  the  converter  two  of  the  furnaces  were 
torn  out,  while  the  other  two  remained  in  continuous 
operation.  On  February  22  the  plant  was  shut  down, 
the  finishing  touches  were  put  to  the  new  equipment,  and 
on  February  23  the  first  blow  was  made,  which  proved  to 
be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  changing  from  the  cru- 
cible to  the  converter  process  was  the  high  price  of  the 
finished  product  due  to  the  cost  of  crucibles,  the  com- 
pany's allowance  for  this  item  being  an  average  of  1 
cent  per  pound.  As  against  a  monthly  crucible  bill  of 
$600  for  a  small  foundry,  the  necessary  repairs  to  the 
lining  of  a  small  converter  are  put  at  less  than  $100  a 
year. 

After  100  blows  of  the  new  "  baby  "  converter,  only 
one  casting  weighing  a  few  ounces  was  returned.  Tests 
showed  also  that  the  converter  steel  met  the  specifica- 
tions readily  and  most  of  the  time  exceeded  them. 

With  the  installation  of  this  Boston  plant  the  Tro- 
penas Converter  Company  brought  out  its  new  drop 
bottom  converter.  The  criticism  had  often  been  made 
that  in  a  one  piece  converter  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  cool  the  lining  quickly  enough  after  a  day's  blowing, 
so  as  to  allow  a  man  to  enter  the  converter  the  next 
morning  and  do  the  necessary  patching.  For  a  foundry 
wanting  to  cast  every  day  it  meant  that  a  second  con- 
verter had  to  be  installed.  Finally  A.  Tropenas.  inventor 
of  the  process,  thought  of  equipping  the  converter  with 
a  double  door  bottom,  similar  to  that  in  use  on  the 
cupolas  of  irou  foundries.  The  plan  had  been  tested  out 
in  Europe,  but  the  converter  iu  Boston  was  the  first 
one  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows :  After  blowing,  the  bot- 
tom doors  are  dropped  and  the  lining  forming  the  bot- 
tom of  the  converter  is  knocked  out.  The  opening  thus 
created  allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely  and  the  con- 
verter is  perfectly  cold  every  morning.  To  use  the  con- 
verter again  the  doors  are  closed,  a  special  composition 
bottom  lining  rammed  up  on  top  of  them,  and  by  the 
time  the  converter  is  heated  enough  to  receive  the  iron 
the  bottom  is  entirely  dried  out.  The  new  bottom  has 
an  added  advantage  in  leaving  a  very  large  opening 
through  which  a  man  can  enter  the  converter  and  do 
the  necessary  patching  without  being  cramped  for  room. 

The  Union  Steel  Casting  Company  makes  a  specialty 
of  very  small  castings  and  employs  only  12  molders. 
The  following  is  the  daily  schedule : 

7.00  a.m..  arrival  of  workmen. 

7.00  a.m.  to  7.45  a.m.,  patching  up  of  converter  and  cupola. 
7.45  a.m.,  fire  started  in  converter. 
S.15  a.m.,  fire  started  in  cupola. 
10.25  a.m.,  blast  on  cupola. 
10.45  a.m.,  first  tap  from  cupola. 
No.  of  blow.  Blow  started.         Blow  ended.    Duration  of  blow. 

1 10.54  ^.m.  11.05  a.m.  11   min. 

2 11.24  a.m.  11.35  a.m.  11   min. 

3 11.57  a.m.  12.0S  p.m.  11   min. 

4 12.2s  p.m.  12.3S  p.m.  10  min. 

5 12.59  p.m.  1.09  p.m.  10  min. 

6 1.30  p.m.  1.40  p.m.  10  min. 

7 2.02  p.m.  2.12  p.m.  10  min. 

S 2.35  p.m.  2.45  p.m.  11   min. 

3.00  p.m.,  pour  off. 

3.00  to  5.00  p.m..  molders  resume  molding  and  laborers  shake 

out  molds  and  temper  the  sand. 

The  approximate  capacity  of  the  newly  installed 
converter  is  1200  lb.,  making  the  amount  of  steel  poured 
in  a  day  9t'00  lb.,  all  taken  out  of  the  converter  iu  bull 
ladles. 


The  Olive  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  has  bought  the  patterns  and  good  will  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Punch  &  Shear  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company,  manufacturer 
of  industrial,  narrow  and  standard  gauge  railroad  mate- 
rials, has  moved  from  its  old  quarters  iu  the  Monadnock 
Building  to  G31-fi33  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago. 
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Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Electro- 
plating* 


BY    QEOBQE   B.    HOQABOOM.T 


As  is  well  known,  electroplating  was  the  beginning 
of  the  science  of  electrochemistry,  but  it  has  lingered  by 
the  wayside  and  been  neglected  as  a  science,  and  to-day 
the  unsolved  problems  are  many. 

Electroplating  has  been  looked  upon  more  as  a  trade 
than  a  science,  and  it  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
much  study  has  been  given  to  it  by  scientists,  and  that 
attention  has  been  directed  more  to  the  electrolytic  re- 
fining of  metals  than  to  the  deposition  of  metal  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  solutions  published  by  Rose- 
leur  in  1854  have  been  Imjiroved  upon  but  little,  and 
those  who  have  published  treatises  upon  the  subject 
often  give  only  a  repetition  of  his  formulas.  Nickel- 
plating,  as  invented  by  Dr.  I.  Adams,  is  probably  the 
only  exception. 

The  field  is  broad,  but  its  development  has  been  left 
to  the  practical  man,  guided  only  by  rule  of  the  thumb. 
An  electrochemist  in  the  plating  room  of  a  factory  is  so 
rare  that  it  probably  can  be  said  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  they  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one"s  hands.  The  need  to-day  is  mutual  assistance  in 
solving  these  problems  and  developing  of  new  Ideas.  To 
a  great  extent  they  are  useless  each  without  the  other — 
the  plater  producing  results  which  he  cannot  duplicate — 
the  electrochemist  creating  solutions  that  are  not  a  com- 
mercial success. 

So  many  phenomena  have  been  encountered  that  to 
include  the  perplexing  problems  would  necessitate  a 
history  of  nearly  every  known  solution  and  finish.  The 
varying  of  the  temperature  and  the  electric  current  often 
proves  a  stumbling  block,  and  these  conditions  cannot  al- 
ways be  controlled.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
producing  a  homogeneous  deposit  at  a  minimum  cost 
from  a  solution  where  the  amount  of  cathode  surface  is 
being  changed  every  20  minutes,  and  a  solution  in  which 
the  amount  of  cathode  surface  is  always  the  same  and 
the  rapid  deposit  of  the  metal  is  more  desired  than  a  de- 
posit that  can  be  easily  burnished.  Such  would  be  the 
difference,  for  instance,  between  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  electrolytic  copper  and  that  of  a  cast  lead  and  anti- 
mony electrolier  with  its  deep  reliefs  and  where  a  coarse 
crystalline  structure  would  destroy  its  beauty.  In  the 
discussion  of  electroplating  problems,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  mere  deposit  of  a  metal  is  not  all,  but 
that  the  deposit  must  be  soft  and  smooth  and  lend  itself 
to  a  decorative  process ;  the  anodes  should  be  capable  of 
being  reduced  easily;  the  electrolyte  must  offer  little 
resistance  to  the  electric  current,  and.  last,  but  not  least 
to  the  platar,  who  hears  it  so  often  that  it  becomes  a  part 
of  him,  the  cost  must  be  nominal. 

Difficulties  with  Several  Metals 

The  automobile  industry  has  brought  about,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  need  of  a  heavy  deposit  of  brass. 
At  present  this  is  done  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  cop- 
per. The  deposit  is  not  only  slow,  but  unsatisfactory, 
because  of  what  is  known  as  spotting  out — a  discolora- 
tion in  spots  which  appears  on  the  work  after  it  has  been 
polished  and  lacquered.  Deposits  on  cast  metal  give  the 
most  trouble.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  acids  or  alka- 
line solutions  being  absorbed  in  the  pores  of  the  metal, 
or  in  the  small  blow-holes,  and  the  deposit  covering  these 
holes  partially,  leaving  minute  boles  through  which  the 
solution  oozes  out.  Several  remedies  have  been  sug- 
geste<l  and  tried,  such  as  boiling  out  in  some  neutraliz- 
ing chemical  solution  or  placing  in  a  drying  oven  for 
several  days,  but  a  satisfactory  remedy  has  not  been 
found.  An  acid  brass  solution  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage. There  is  an  acid  copper  and  an  acid  zinc  solution, 
but  no  acid  brass  electrolyte.  The  difference  between  the 
deposit  from  a  cyanide  and  a  sulphate  of  copper  solution 

'A  paper  presented  before  the  American  Electrochemical 
Society,  New  York,  April  6  to  8,  1911. 

■f  Secretary  of  the  X.Ttional  Electroplaters'  Association. 


well  illustrates  the  advantage  of  having  an  acid  brass 
solution. 

The  formula  for  a  tin  solution  published  by  Rose- 
leur  is  the  most  generally  used  to-day,  as  little,  If  any, 
improvement  has  been  made  uiwn  it,  although  a  good 
solution,  which  would  give  a  heavy  deposit,  is  much  de- 
sired. In  Eoseleur's  solution  the  electrolyte  is  not  re- 
plenished by  the  anode,  but  by  the  constant  addition  of 
a  concentrated  solution.  This  should  be  overcome,  and 
would  be  appreciated  by  manufacturers  of  tinware. 
While  several  solutions  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  for  plating  upon  aluminum,  none  of  them  is  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  a  good  electrolyte  that  would  deposit  gold, 
silver,  brass  or  copper,  so  that  it  would  stand  burnish- 
ing and  not  peel  off  in  time,  could  be  used.  The  suc- 
cessful removal  of  a  deposit  of  nickel  from  another  metal 
without  affecting  the  latter  has  not  been  accomplished. 

Unsolved  Problems 

To  give  all  the  unsolved  problems  in  detail  would 
make  a  lengthy  paper,  and  a  simple  statement  of  those 
most  desired  will  be  given-:  An  electrolyte  that  will  re- 
move the  fire-scale  from  brass ;  also  one  that  will  pro- 
duce a  bright  or  a  matte  surface  in  place  of  using  the 
present  acid  dips ;  and  electric  cleaner  that  will  saponify 
the  grease  and  take  it  into  solution  instead  of  driving  it 
to  the  top,  where  it  has  to  be  constantly  removed  to  pre- 
vent it  adhering  again  to  the  work  as  the  latter  is  re- 
moved from  the  solution ;  a  heavy  deposit  of  lead  on  the 
inside  of  iron  pipes,  to  prevent  rapid  corrosion ;  a  meth- 
od to  coat  electrogalvanized  iron  or  steel  with  decora- 
tive metals  without  destroying  the  rust-resisting  prop- 
erties of  the  zinc ;  an  alkaline  nickel-silver  solution  that 
can  be  worked  with  a  low  voltage ;  a  method  of  etching 
steel  without  destroying  a  resistance  film  of  gelatine; 
some  alkaline  substance  that  would  replace  cyanide  of 
potassium.     This  would  be  universally  welcomed. 

For  the  above  suggestions,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
100  different  platers,  who  were  kind  enough  to  answer 
a  request  for  unsolved  problems.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  SO  per  cent,  of  them  requested  an  acid  brass 
solution. 

» < » 

Lawrence  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  hardware  spe- 
cialties. Sterling,  111.,  have  begun  construction  work  on 
their  new  plant.  Local  workmen  will  be  employed  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  Raeder  &  Wood,  77 
Jackson  boulevard.  Chicago.  A  warehouse  and  office 
building.  84  x  164  ft.,  five  stories,  and  a  main  factory 
building,  108  x  160  x  420  ft.  will  be  erected.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  through- 
out. 


The  Dakota  Portland  Cement  Company,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  states  that  the  construction  of  its  plant  at  Cham- 
berlain. S.  D.,  is  well  under  way,  and  that  it  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  operation  about  November  1.  It  will  have 
u  daily  capacity  of  2500  to  3000  barrels.  The  buildings 
are  of  steel  and  concrete  construction,  and  together  with 
the  terminals  cover  an  area  equal  to  12  acres.  The  com- 
pany owns  its  own  terminals,  and  will  operate  its  own 
locomotives. 


The  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Nlles,  Ohio,  has 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  recently  in  improving  its 
various  departments.  The  electric  plant  has  been  en- 
larged by  installing  a  300-hp.  engine  and  a  220-kw.  gen- 
erator. Additions  have  been  made,  which  will  materially 
increase  the  output  of  all  forms  of  metal  roofing,  con- 
ductor pipe.eaves  trough,  &c.  The  puddling  furnaces  en- 
able a  product  to  be  made,  which  is  exactly  like  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  of  50  years  ago. 


The  statistics  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
show  that  on  April  12  the  net  surplus  of  idle  cars  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  186,053, 
compared  with  194.SS7  two  weeks  previous.  The  number 
of  idle  cars  April  12  was  about  100,000  more  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1910. 
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Obituary 


W;iireii  J.  Lj  urh  has  been  appoiuted  vice-presideut  of 
the  American  steel  foundries,  taking  charge  of  sales 
and  traffic.  He  is  now  passenger  traffic  manager  with 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Kailroad.  and  Is 
expected  to  talce  up  the  duties  of  liis  new  position  about 
May  1,  establishing  his  office  in  New  York  Citj'. 

Walter  S.  Timmis.  consulting  engineer,  has  removed 
his  offices  ro  the  Marbridge  Building,  Herald  Square, 
New  Tork  City. 

J.  H.  Keefe  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F&  Railway  Com- 
pany, effective  May  1,  with  headquarters  at  Galveston. 
Texas.  In  addition  to  his  present  duties  he  will  have 
direct  charge  of  transportation  matters  pertaining  to  ex- 
port, import  and  coastwise  traffic. 

William  A.  .Spear  has  taken  a  position  with  the  sales 
department  of  the  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company.  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  offices  of  W.  E.  Corey  have  been  removed  this 
week  from  30  Church  street  to  111  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  are  in  charge  of  James  H.  Sloeuni.  who  has  been 
Mr.  Corey's  private  secretary  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Ci>rey  will  return  from  Europe  in  .Tuly. 

A.  W.  Grier,  for  seven  years  connected  with  the  order 
and  shipping  department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  four  years  with  the  California 
Industrial  Company.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  has  opened  an 
office  at  518  Higglns  Building.  Los  Angeles,  as  manufac- 
turers' representative  In  iron  and  steel  products. 

W.  N.  Pratt,  general  superintendent  of  the  North 
Works.  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  has  returned 
from  California  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

II.  A.  Stillwell  of  the  machinery  selling  firm  of 
Charles  Churchill  &  Co.,  London.  England,  has  returned 
home  after  a  visit  among  American  machinery  manu- 
facturers. 

C.  W.  Beaver,  who  is  connected  with  the  hoist  de- 
partment of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  9  Murray 
street.  New  York,  has  returned  from  a  four  months'  stay 
in  Europe  on  business  connected  with  the  export  depart- 
ment of  the  company. 

Louis  Renault.  Paris,  France,  who  conducts  one  of 
the  largest  French  automobile  manufacturing  plants,  is 
in  this  country  visiting  machine  tool  and  automobile 
manufacturers. 

John  G.  Wright,  Eastern  manager  of  the  Hooven- 
Owen.s-Rentschler  Company,  has  returned  from  a  stay 
in  Porto  Rico. 

Carl  Herlng.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  presented  a  paper  at 
a  meeting  of  the  electrical  section  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute in  that  city  on  the  evening  of  April  20,  on  "  The 
Electric  Furnace."  which  was  illustrated  with  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides  showing  the  various  types  of 
electric  furnaces  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  steel, 
aluminum,  alloys  and  chemical  products. 

Charles  A.  Moore  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New 
York,  is  seriously  ill  in  EgjTJt,  where  he  has  been  for 
some  time. 

J.  L.  Straub,  secretary  of  the  J.  S.  Bretz  Company, 
New  York,  sailed  Tuesday  on  his  annual  trip  abroad  to 
visit  the  plants  which  produce  the  goods  his  company 
markets  here.  Amous  these  are  the  ball  bearing  plant  of 
Fichtel  «&  Sachs.  Schweinfurt.  Germany ;  the  Fries  & 
Hopflinger  ball  making  shops  in  the  same  town ;  the  elec- 
trical laboratories  of  I"nterberg  &  Helmle,  the  producers 
of  the  V.  &  H.  master  magneto,  Durlach,  Germany,  and 
wire  Interests  in  London.  England. 

The  Colonial  Steel  Company  announces  that  Frank  C. 
Lewis,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Chicago  warehouse  and 
office  for  a  number  of  years,  has  resigned  to  take  up  other 
lines.  James  S.  Lewis  will  be  associated  with  him. 
Ralph  D.  Van  Valkenburg.  formerly  sales  agent  for  the 
Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  Scranton.  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  district  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Colonial  Steel  Company,  and  will  take  charge  of  his 
duties  at  once. 


Mn-r.ARD  F.  Wilioxg,  i)resident  of  the  M.  F.  Wilfoug 
Iron  Works  Company,  Philadeliibiii.  Pa.,  died  April  i>.  at 
Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slacks,  tanks.  &c..  in 
Philadelphia  for  nearly  40  years. 

S.\MUEL  Johnston,  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  har- 
vesting machinery,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in 
Buffalo  April  IS,  aged  70  years.  In  the  early  'UOs  he  in- 
vented his  first  successful  reaper  at  Buffalo,  where  he 
was  associated  with  the  Howards  in  their  iron  works. 
From  Buffalo  he  went  to  Syracuse  and  was  associated 
with  Bradley  &  Co.  in  1865.  In  ISOS  he  went  to  Broc'k- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  organized  the  firm  of  Johnston,  Huntley 
&  Co.,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  the  Sweepstakes 
reaper.  In  1870  the  Johnston  Harvester  Company  was 
organized  and  a  large  plant  built;  this  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  the  company  then  moved  to  Batavia.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  Johnston  made  a  study  of  high  temperature 
furnaces,  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  up  to  the  time  of 
his  last  illness. 

Thomas  F.  Stevenson,  for  many  years  an  importer 
of  machinery  at  Shanghai,  China,  died  April  19  in  Brook- 
l.vn,  N.  Y.,  aged  72  years. 

Edwabd  H.  Wardwell.  secretary  of  the  Barrett  Mfg. 
Company  and  of  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company,  and 
a  director  of  the  American  Coal  Products  Company,  died 
.\pril  22,  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  aged  69  years. 

AcHiLLE  A.  Dbeyfus  disappeared  some  time  ago,  and 
his  body  was  found  April  15  in  the  East  River  at  the 
foot  of  Eightieth  street.  New  York.  Mr.  Dreyfus  had 
for  several  years  been  an  importer  of  steel,  and  recently 
had  been  conducting  the  Royal  Metal  Steel  Company. 
New  York,  handling  French  tool  steel.  It  is  presumed 
that  he  had  committed  suicide  while  In  a  state  of  mental 
aberration.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children. 

Charles  W.  Goodteae  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  April  16,  aged  65  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railway  Company,  Buffalo.  Utica 
&  Attica  Railway  Company,  Powhattan  Coal  Company, 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Goodyear 
Lumber  Company  and  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company, 
and  was  interested  with  Wm.  A.  Rogers,  Hugh  Kennedy 
and  S.  M.  Clement  in  the  organization  of  the  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  Iron  Company,  which  a  year  ago  was 
merged  with  the  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Comjiany  in  the  011- 
eratiou  of  blast  furnaces  in  Buffalo  and  the  development 
of  coal  and  coke  fields  on   the   Goodyear  properties   in 

Pennsylvania. 

♦-•-• 

The  Bontempi  Rust-Proofing  Company,  111  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  the  process 
of  rust-proofing  patented  by  Augusto  Bonti-mpi.  The 
articles  to  be  treated  are  placed  in  a  muffle,  and  after 
being  heated  are  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  a  chemical 
compound  which,  it  is  stated,  can  reach  a  thickness  or 
depth  of  1-16  in.  or  more  of  oxide,  depending  on  the  time 
of  treatment.  Furnaces  have  been  installed  by  the  East- 
ern Rust-Proofing  Company,  as  licensee  of  the  process 
in  the  Blauchard  Building.  Borden  avenue.  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y.,  for  the  treatment  of  any  product  to  which 
the  process  is  applicable. 


The  exportation  of  high-grade  steel  sheets  from  the 
United  States  is  probably  something  new.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  West  Penn  Steel  Company  sent  samples  of  its 
first  quality  open  hearth  pickled  and  cold  rolled  mate- 
rial to  Ensland.  orders  resulted  and  specifications  are  now 
being  executed  at  the  works  of  the  company  at  Bracken- 
ridge.  Pa. 


The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Amalga- 
mated As.sociation  of  Iron.  Steel  and  Tin  Workers  will 
be  held  in  Canton.  Ohio,  starting  May  2.  The  Wage  Com- 
mittee will  meet  there  on  Friday  of  this  week  to  draw  up 
a  tentative  wage  scale  for  puddling  and  finlBbing  mills 
to  be  presented  to  the  regular  convention. 
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American  Export  Methods 

A  Detroit  Manufacturer  Finds  Many  Points  in 
in  Which  They  Fall  Short 


\Vm.  C.  Kedflclcl,  seeoud  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
cau  Blower  Compauy.  Detroit,  Mich.,  started  last  Novein- 
Ler  on  a  trip  around  the  world  to  study  foreign  markets 
with  a  view  to  developing  business  for  his  company. 
From  one  of  his  recent  letters  to  the  home  office,  written 
at  Calcutta,  March  21,  the  following  extracts  are  taken 
which  are  of  value  in  indicating  w-hat  is  to  be  guarded 
against  both  by  sales  and  shipping  departments  of  ex- 
iwrtiug  firms : 

"  I  h.ave  now  traversed  Japan,  the  Phillpi'iiues,  Hong 
Kong,  Java,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Burmah  to 
India.  This  covers  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
Holland  and  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  as  well  as  Japan. 
I  cannot  say  that  thus  far  I  have  found  any  prejudice 
against  American  goods.  Indeed,  certain  classes  of  Amer- 
ican products  have  been  everjT\'here  in  evidence.  Among 
these  are  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  toilet  articles 
and  soaps,  locomotives  (in  Japan)  and  petroleum  prod- 
upts.  These  are  precisely  those  that  have  been  most  care- 
fully and  steadily  brought  before  and  kept  before  the 
attention  of  buyers  in  these  various  lands.  I  ought  also 
to  add  that  American  cameras  and  photographic  supplies 
were  everywhere  except  in  Java ;  there  no  films  of  any 
kind  could  be  had,  only  plates.  In  many  stores,  finding 
one  article  selling,  I  would  ask  why  not  such  and  such 
another,  only  lo  hud  simply  that  they  did  not  know-  of 
it,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  a  note  at  once  made  of  it. 

"  I  have  run  across  horrible  neglect  in  packing,  even 
after  attention  was  called  to  it.  In  one  case  oil  stoves 
were  formerly  bought  in  America  and  the  American 
product  was  concededly  better,  but.  after  warning,  the 
American  goods  were  so  badly  shipped  that  one-half  of 
one  shipment  arrived  broken.  Now  the  dealer  buys  in 
Europe  and  pays  a  higher  price.  He  told  me  he  did  not 
want  to  do  this  but  he  had  to,  for  American  makers 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

"  Bitter  complaint  is  made  that  American  houses  trust 
young,  irresponsible  boys  to  do  their  mailing  instead  of 
having  some  clerk  of  fair  responsibility  attend  to  this 
important  service.  The  result  is  misaddressed  letters,  so 
that  responses  are  not  received,  and  the  regular  habitual 
neglect  to  prepay  postage,  causing  extra  charges. 

"  A  large  Boston  house  wrote  to  Manila  June  S,  and 
on  June  25  followed  it  up  with  a  sharp  letter  insisting 
on  an  immediate  reply.  A  New  York  firm  referred  an 
inquiry  from  Panama  to  its  Manila  agent.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  handicap  Americans. 

"  I  do  not  find  prices  to  be  the  obstacle.  Several 
American  manufacturers  I  have  met  tell  me  their  prices 
are  lower  than  their  European  competitors.  This  is  true 
of  locomotives,  for  example. 

"  What  I  find  chiefly  needed  to  greatly  enhance  our 
exjiort  trade  in  America  is  knowledge — knowledge  of 
geography,  of  the  peoples,  their  ways  and  needs,  their 
business  methods. 

"  Foreign  trade  does  not  essentially  differ  in  its  basis 
from  domestic  trade.  A  man  selling  in  Michigan  studies 
Michigan  needs,  offers  goods  Michiganders  want,  tells 
about  them  in  the  way  the  good  people  of  Michigan 
understand.  If  he  does  not  do  so  the  wise  ones  in  Michi- 
gan turn  him  down.  A  man  in  larger  trade  does  not  as- 
sume that  Texas  and  Florida  use  the  goods  that  sell  in 
Maine;  he  finds  out  what  are  wanted  or  not  wanted  and 
acts  accordingly.  You  don't  spend  much  on  heating  ap- 
paratus for  Louisiana.  And  this  is  all  there  is  underly- 
ing export  trade;  but  because  it  is  just  outside  the  im- 
mediate horizon  and  men  are  busy,  they  often  do  not 
even  inquire  about  it,  and  when  they  do  and  find  that  it 
takes  time  and  care  and  patience  they  take  the  near  and 
obvious  and  let  the  other  go.  In  this  way  the  trade  of 
empires  is  neglected  and  great  opportunities  are  lost. 

"  Sometimes  houses  '  peter  out '  and  give  up  the  game 
too  soon  to  win.  Two  concerns  came  from  America  to 
India  where  the  prejudice,  not  so  much  against  Amer- 
ican goods  as  in  favor  of  English  goods,  is  very  strong. 


One  after  six  months  began  to  reduce  expenses,  took  a 
smaller  office,  then  a  still  smaller  one,  then  closed  up. 
The  other  lost  $20,000  the  first  year.  They  batl  a  good 
man  on  the  spot  and  held  on.  The  second  yon,-  they 
came  out  even.  The  third  year  they  got  back  the  ¥-'».000. 
Then  they  got  it  back  many  times  with  interest,  for  they 
had  means  and  courage  to  hold  on." 


Erie  Canal  Terminals  on  Lake  Erie 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commis- 
sion in  Albany,  April  14,  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  Brie  Barge  Canal  terminals,  at  Buffalo  and  Toua- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  were  decided  upon,  at  an  estimated  cost 
uf  $2,800,000.  The  principal  Buffalo  terminal  will  be  in 
the  Erie  Basin,  which  is  on  the  harbor  from  north  of 
and  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  Hiver,  3000  ft.  in 
length  by  600  ft.  in  width,  comprising  about  42  acres. 
This  basin  is  to  be  improved,  and  is  to  have  a  uniform 
depth,  of  23  ft.,  to  accommodate  deep  draft  lake  vessels. 
It  will  be  supplied  with  three  piers — 400,  COO  and  SOO  ft. 
long,  respectively — each  160  ft.  wide.  The  longest  pier 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  warehouse  of  concrete  and  steel, 
CSO  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  in  width,  three  stories  high,  eiiuipped 
with  suitable  internal  elevators  and  machinery.  Power 
operated  cranes,  with  all  necessary  apparatus,  are  to  be 
built  on  all  these  piers  for  the  transfer  of  cargoes  from 
lake  vessels  to  canal  boats.  The  slip  between  the  Erie 
Basin  and  tlie  present  Erie  Canal  will  be  enlarged  and 
deepened. 

The  Ohio  Basin,  which  is  on  Buffalo  River,  about  1 
mile  from  its  mouth,  is  also  to  be  improved  and  deepened 
sufficiently  to  secure  12  ft.  of  water  at  all  times  and  pro- 
vided with  a  warehouse  equipped  with  cranes  and  other 
.appliances  for  the  handling  of  freight  in  that  vicinity. 
Another  important  improvement  which  the  plan  provides 
for  is  a  terminal  on  the  outer  harbor  with  piers  having 
rail  connection  with  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad — a  ter- 
minal and  transfer  road  in  touch  with  all  the  railroads 
entering  the  city,  permitting  the  transfer  of  freight  from 
the  canal  to  all  railroads  as  well  as  to  lake  vessels.  This 
outer  harbor  terminal  is  to  be  adjacent  to  the  United 
States  Government  pier,  known  as  the  light  house  pier, 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  inner  harbor  and  Erie  Basin 
by  a  slip  having  a  depth  of  13  ft.  at  mean  lake  level  and 
of  sufficient  width  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  the 
largest  barges  which  can  navigate  the  improved  Erie 
Canal. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  issued  a 
book  of  instruction  published  in  nine  languages  for  the 
government  of  employees  working  on  or  about  its  tracks. 
The  English  portion  covers  three  pages,  and  following  it 
are  translations  into  German.  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian. 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Slovak  and  Swedish.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief  that  the  poorer  classes  of  immigrants  are 
very  ignorant,  those  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  track 
gangs  say  that  practically  all  the  men  can  read,  and  that 
one  is  rarely  found  who  cannot  sign  his  name. 


The  Kelly  Reamer  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  its 
annual  meeting.  April  15,  elected  William  E.  Kelly,  Al- 
bert H.  Weed.  John  M.  Marty.  Jr.,  Edward  B.  Jessup 
and  J.  W.  Strain  directors,  who  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  the  following  officers:  William  E.  Kelly,  president; 
Albert  H.  Weed,  vice-president;  John  M.  Marty,  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer.  William  E.  Kelly  was  appointed 
general  manager.  The  company  reports  a  large  increase 
in  its  business.  On  May  1  it  will  move  into  its  new 
quarters,  1.547  to  15G5  Columbus  road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland. 


The  Westinghnuso  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
has  received  an  order  from  the  Weymouth  Light  &  Power 
Company  for  a  625-kw.,  single  flow,  high-pressure  tur- 
bine to  be  installed  in  its  power  house  at  East  Weymouth, 
Mass.  The  turbine  will  use  steam  at  150-lb.  pressure, 
and  will  exhaust  into  a  vacuum  of  27  in.,  maintained  by 
a  Leblaiic  jet  type  condenser. 
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Mechamiical   HaimdllmE   ©f   Materials 


Ore   Unloading    Equipment    and    Its   Great    Reduction    in    Costs — How   the    Package 
Freight  Problem  of  the  Railroads  May  Be  Solved 


BY  RICHAKD  DEVENS.t 


Within  the  last  few  years  some  of  our  railroad,  In- 
dustrial and  steaoiship  companies  have  beguu  to  realize 
the  important  part  mechanical  transference  plays  in  the 
quick  and  economical  handling  of  material.  The  most 
etficicut  advances  have  been  made  in  the  handling  of  bulk 
material,  such  as  ore,  coal  and  grain,  while  package 
freight,  comprising  boxes,  barrels,  bags  and  other  pack- 
ages, which  make  up  the  load  of  a  freight  car,  or  the 
cargo  of  a  steamship,  has  just  begun  to  receive  serious 
consideration. 

Early  Advances  in  Iron  Ore  Handling 
It  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  the  proficiency  in  handling 
bulk  material  was  due  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  the  transportation  and  handling  of  iron  ore  to  the 
center  of  the  iron  industry.  I  have  reference  to  the  iron 
ore  that  was  discovei-ed  in  the  Lake  Superior  country. 
The  first  problem  was  the  transportation,  and  this  was 
overcome  in  1S55  when  the  Federal  Government  com- 
pleted its  first  system  of  locks  at  the  falls  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River  at  Sault  Saint  Marie,  Mich.  The  second 
problem  was  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel. 
The  loading  was  readily  accomiJlished  by  the  building 
of  a  long  line  of  pockets  on  a  dock  extending  into  the 
lake  and  the  equipping  of  each  pocket  with  chutes.  The 
pockets  were  of  such  bight  that  the  ore  would  flow  from 
them  over  the  chutes  and  into  the  vessel  by  gravity.  The 
railroad  cars,  of  the  bottom  dump  type,  were  brought  over 
the  top  of  the  pockets  and  dumped  into  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method  used  in  the 
first  loading  dock  is  the  one  on  which  all  docks  have  been 
constructed  since.  The  unloading  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  in  a  quick  and  economical  manner. 
The  first  vessels  to  carry  iron  ore  were  not  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  while  they  carried  some  ore  in  the 
hold,  most  of  it  was  carried  on  deck.  When  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  hold,  it  was  hoisted  to  the  deck  by  horse- 
power, dumped  into  barrows ;  and  then,  like  the  deik 
cai'go,  wheeled  ashore. 

The  next  step  was  the  substitution  of  a  small  hoisting 
engine  for  the  horsepower.  This  early  method  was  in 
operation  many  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dock  man- 
agers were  forced  into  it  by  the  great  expense  in  carry- 
ing large  storage  on  the  dock,  that  any  mechanical  de- 
vices were  attempted. 

The  First  Machine  for  Ore  Unloading 

A  cableway  machine,  built  and  erected  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  in  ISSO,  under  Alexander  E.  Brown's  design  and 
supervision,  was  the  first  mechanical  plant.  The  next 
machines  were  of  the  bridge  type.  The  method  of  han- 
dling the  iron  ore,  over  either  the  cableway  or  bridge, 
was  to  fill  iron  buckets  by  hand  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
and  then  hoist  them  by  the  machine,  and  dump  them  au- 
tomatically into  railroad  cars  or  storage.  In  the  hold 
there  were  from  12  to  15  shovelers  to  each  machine,  and 
there  were  two  men  on  the  machine,  one  an  operator  and 
the  other  a  fireman. 

Both  of  the  above  equipments  were  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  early  methods,  and  handled  the  iron  ore 
in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  yet  they  did  not  cut  down  the 
cost  of  the  hand  labor  in  filling  the  buckets  in  the  hold. 
This  was  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  unloading.  An 
automatic  filling  bucket  had  been  worked  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years  in  coal  and  similar  soft  material. 


•  Presented  before  the  Congress  of  Technology,  Boston.  April 
11.  1911.  at  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

t  Manager  Eastern  office  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
rany,  New  York. 


but  on  account  of  the  hard  and  lumpy  nature  of  the 
early  iron  ores  it  could  not  be  operated  in  them. 

The  Grab  Bucket  Machine  Greatly  Lowers  Cost 

With  the  use  of  the  soft  Mesaba  ores,  interest  In  the 
automatic  filling  or  grab  bucket  was  renewed,  and  about 
10  years  ago  the  first  successful  grab  bucket  machines 
were  erected  and  operated  at  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Chicago  by  Hoover  &  Mason.  This  plant 
was  designed  to  unload  from  the  vessel  direct  into  rail- 
road cars.  The  success  of  this  plant  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  methods  of  unloading  iron  ore.  There 
have  developed  two  types  of  grab  bucket  machines — one 
with  the  grab  bucket  suspended  from  wire  ropes  and  the 
other  with  the  grab  bucket  carried  on  a  rigid  arm. 

The  cost  of  filling  the  buckets  by  baud  was  about 
13  to  1.5  cents  per  gross  ton,  and  the  cost  of  hoisting  and 
dumping  into  railroad  cars  or  storage  from  V^  to  2  cents 
per  gross  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  unloading  from 
14%  to  17  cents.  With  the  grab  bucket  machines,  this 
total  cost  has  been  reduced  to  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
gross  ton,  depending  on  the  distance  the  ore  is  carried 
from  the  vessel. 

The  hand-filled  buckets  were  of  about  1-tou  capacity, 
as  this  size  had  been  found  to  be  the  most  practical  for 
filling  and  handling  in  the  hold.  With  the  grab  bucket 
the  size  is  only  limited  by  the  dimensions  of  the  hatch 
and  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  The  first  grab  buckets  for 
iron  ore  were  of  5  tons  capacity,  but  since  then  machines 
have  been  built  to  handle  7%,  10  and  15  tons. 

Besides  reducing  the  cost  of  unloading  the  ability  to 
handle  in  larger  units  has  reduced  the  time.  Whereas 
with  the  hand-filled  buckets  to  unload  a  6000-tou  vessel 
was  a  question  of  days,  it  is  now  only  a  question  of 
hours.  The  steamer  Morgan  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company,  with  a  cargo  of  11,319  tons  of  ore,  was  re- 
cently unloaded  at  Fairport  in  5  hours  and  58  min.  The 
work  was  done  with  six  Brown  electric  unloaders. 

Increased  Number  of  Vessel  Trips 

These  improvements  have  also  increased  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  vessel  by  making  possible  a  greater  num- 
ber of  trips  during  the  season.  This  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  for  the  years  190ti  and 
1910,  showing  the  average  stay  at  upper  and  lower  jwrts 
of  the  vessels  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company : 

Year  1906.  Year  1910. 

Hr.  Min.         Hr.  MIn. 

-Vverage  stay  in  lower  lake  ports 36     15  22     22 

.\verage  stay  in  upper  lake  ports 22     25  12     22 

.\verage    time   spent   in   port   receiving   and 

discharging   cargoes 58     38  34     44 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Average  cargo   carried 5.954  6.634 

Largest  cargo  carried 13.333  13,296 

In  70  min.    In  4->  m'n. 

Fastest  loading  record 9.277  0,788 

Tons  Tons. 

per  hour.         per  hour 
Rate  of  fastest  loading  record 7,288  13,051 

Europe  Ahead  In  Handling  Package  Freight 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  outlined  the  development  of 
handling  bulk  material,  using  iron  ore  as  an  example. 
The  handling  of  package  freight  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  same  degree  of  perfection.  In  many  manufacturing 
concerns  mechanical  devices  have  been  installed  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  handling  and  to  hasten  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  products,  but  for  quick  and  economical  han- 
dling of  freight  at  shipping  docks  and  railroad  terminals 
little  has  been  done  in  this  country.     In  Europe  greater 
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advauces  liave  beeu  made,  due  largely  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  city  or  Government,  wliicli  frequently 
itself  equijis  the  docks.  At  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bremer- 
haven,  Glasgow,  London,  Manchester,  Havre,  and  many 
other  ports  are  found  mechanical  appliances,  each  to 
meet  the  local  requirements,  but  all  aiming  to  reduce  the 
number  and  cost  of  handlings. 

In  England  at  the  freight  stations  and  warehouses 
the  practice  is  to  instal  jib  cranes,  so  arranged  that  they 
can  serve  all  the  floor  space  from  car  or  wagon.  In  this 
country  many  of  the  railroads  have  put  in  hand  cranes  of 
the  pillar  or  bridge  type  for  handling  freight  from  cars 
to  wagons  or  vice  versa,  but  they  are  mostly  for  heavy 
lifts,  and  are  slow  in  operation  and  cover  only  a  limited 
area. 

Some  of  the  railroads  have  put  in  electric  cranes  in 
their  freight  yards  and  water  terminals ;  for  example, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  its  GreeuvUle 
docks,  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  at  Port  Morris,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company  at  Port  Richmond  and  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Xew  Jersey  at  Communipaw. 

Package  Freight  at  Terminals 

Many  of  the  railroads  are  coaling  their  locomotives  at 
greatly  reduced  cost  and  time  by  mechauical  appliances, 
but  the  question  of  handling  their  package  freight  at  ter- 
minals is  still  open.  Most  managers  have  known  that 
there  is  a  great  loss  of  time  in  transferring  freight  at 
terminal  and  intermediate  points,  but  few  seem  to  realize 
the  high  costs  that  this  involves. 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  movements  in  the  han- 
dling of  package  freight  are  at  the  large  steamship  piers. 
due  to  the  great  carrying  capacity  of  the  large  vessels. 
the  many  consignees,  each  having  his  allotted  space,  and 
the  limited  floor  area  that  has  to  be  cleared  quickly  to 
make  room  for  the  next  vessel.  The  larger  railroad  ter- 
minals also  have  their  many  consignees,  but  the  floor 
area   Is  not  so  restricted. 

The  placing  of  the  packages  in  the  proper  space  is 
done  by  the  hand  truck.  A  sling  load  from  the  vessel  or 
a  railroad  car  may  contain  packages  for  several  con- 
signees. The  track  man  cannot  wait  to  sort  as  he  re- 
ceives them,  so  must  load  his  truck  with  them  as 
they  come.  This  means  a  long  travel  to  get  the  pack- 
ages to  their  allotted  space.  In  order  to  tier  them,  sev- 
eral more  handlings  are  necessary.  All  this  leads  to 
congestion  and  increasing  cost  per  ton.  This  is  further 
affected  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  rent 
and  larger  terminals.  Each  terminal  is  a  problem  in  it- 
self, as  is  each  manufacturing  establishment,  so  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  to 
be  met  before  any  mechanical  method  can  be  proposed. 

In  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  capital  invested  in  manufacture,  which  means  an 
Increase  of  tonnage  of  all  kinds  of  package  freight  car- 
ried by  the  steamship  and  railroad  companies.  To  meet 
this,  the  railroads  have  increased  their  rolling  stock 
and  either  enlarged  their  terminals  or  built  more.  In 
large  cities  this  has  been  at  great  cost  for  land  and 
buildings.  The  method  of  handling  the  freight  has  re- 
mained the  same. 

At  a  terminal  there  are  two  kinds  of  freight — out- 
bound and  inbound.  The  outbound  is  transferred  from 
wagons  into  the  outbound  freight  house,  and  thence  to 
the  railroad  cars  or  directly  from  the  wagons  to  the  cars. 
The  inbound  is  vice  versa. 

All  the  above  movements,  except  between  wagons  and 
cars,  involve  the  sorting  of  packages  and  distributing 
each  to  its  designated  space.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
transfer  cars  from  one  freight  house  to  the  other,  as  the 
use  of  the  hand  truck  necessitates  bringing  the  cars  to 
the  freight. 

Requirements  in  Freight  Handling 

A  mechanical  equipment  to  be  satisfactory  must  be 
able  to  distribute  the  outbound  and  inbound  freight  simul- 
taneously ;  there  should  be  no  rehandling.  and  every 
square  foot  of  floor  space  should  be  served  with  a  single 
handling.  All  motions  of  lifting  and  conveying  should  be 
done  by  power.     The  machinery  should  be  designed  to 


give  the  greatest  list  required  and  to  transfer  to  any  rea- 
sonable distance  and  then  tier  or  lower  into  cars.  Con- 
tinuous operation  should  be  sought  for  to  avoid  delay. 

No  part  of  the  transference  should  be  along  the  floor, 
and  the  equipment  should  not  take  up  any  floor  space  that 
can  be  used  for  other  purposes.  All  movements  of  the 
mechauical  equipment  should  allow  of  the  assorting  and 
distributing  according  to  classification  and  allotted  space 
readily  and  quickly.  There  must  be  reserve  capacity  to 
prevent  congestion  in  case  of  extra  demands.  The  jus- 
tification for  the  investment  of  the  mechanical  installa- 
tion lies  in  the  reduction  of  cost  and  the  saving  of  time  in 
handling.  The  expense  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  terminal. 

There  are  many  companies  in  this  country  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery. 
While  perhaps  no  one  makes  all  the  necessary  appliances, 
yet  a  combination  of  their  product  could  be  used  to  fill 
the  special  requirements  of  each  terminal  point. 

How  to  Meet  the  Problem 

Fully  to  cover  the  floor  space  and  obtain  all  the  dif- 
ferent requirements  for  the, satisfactory  handling  of  the 
package  freight,  three  units  or  different  types  of  convey- 
ing machinery  are  necessary.  These  are  the  single  rail 
electric  trolley,  the  bridge  traveler  and  the  cross  traveler. 
The  electric  trolley  is  the  actual  load  carrying  part  of 
the  equipment,  the  single  rail,  bridge  traveler  and  cross 
traveler  furnishing  a  combination  of  loop  track  system 
on  which  the  trolley  can  reach  any  part  of  the  area  to 
be  covered.  All  movements  should  be  so  regulated  that 
there  will  be  no  interference,  and  many  trolleys  can  be 
in  operation  following  one  another.  Each  trolley  can 
draw  a  number  of  trailer  trolleys,  so  that  many  pack- 
ages can  be  hoisted  and  transported  under  the  control  of 
one  man.  This  arrangement  allows  many  loads  to  be 
transported  in  close  sequence  simultaneously,  and  with 
maximum  hoisting  and  traversing  speeds,  gives  the  great- 
est range  and  capacity  at  a  minimum  of  labor  and  main- 
tenance. At  some  freight  terminals  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have,  in  combination  with  the  above  mechanical  con- 
veyors, motor  trucks  on  the  surface;  in  others,  belt  con- 
veyors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  such  scheme  as  outlined 
above,  when  properly  carried  out  to  meet  •  the  special 
requirements  at  any  terminal,  would  materially  reduce 
the  time  and  cost  involved  in  the  present  method.  This 
has  already  been  exemplified  in  the  handling  of  bulk 
material. 

Considering  the  special  attention  now  being  given  this 
question  by  several  engineers  and  the  interest  shown  by 
many  steamship  and  railroad  managers,  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  within  the  next  few  years  great  changes  and 
developments  will  be  accomiJlished. 


German  Iron  Ore  Production  in  1910 


The  statistics  of  iron  ore  production  in  Germany  and 
Luxemburg  in  1910  have  been  compiled,  showing  a  total 
of  28.700,6.54  metric  tons,  equivalent  to  28,249,000  gross 
tons,  as  against  a  previous  high  record  of  27,252,000  gross 
tons  made  in  1907.  The  importations  last  year  were  the 
greatest  on  record,  at  9,653.000  gross  tons.  The  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  five  years  is  as  follows : 

Output  Exports  Imported 

of  native  ofn.itive  lor  home  Total  home 

iron  ore.  iron  ore.  consumption,  consumption. 

1:10,=) 23,067,000  3,640,000  5,987,000  25,414.000 

1006 26,305,000  3,790.000  7,507.000  30,022,000 

1007 27,252.000  3.841,000  8,340,000  31,751,000 

190S 23,896,000  3,019,000  7,611,000  28,488,000 

1909 25,104.000  2.781,000  8,235.000  30,558,000 

1910 28,249,000  2,903,000  9,653,000  34,799.000 

<  «  » 

The  Standard  Bridge  Tool  Company,  manufacturer 
of  Thomas  spacing  tables  and  laying  off  machines  for 
structural  shops,  and  builder  of  special  equipment,  has 
moved  its  ofiice  from  the  Penn  Building  to  the  Bessemer 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  where  it  has  secured  larger 
quarters. 
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A  Roll-Over  Core  Machine 


Tlio  Mullaiul  .MiK-hiue  Ciiniiian.v.  Det  'oit,  Mich.,  which 
for  some  time  li:is  mamifiictured  the  iriiues  roll-over 
molding  machine,  lias  recently  developed  the  Grimes  jolt 
rammed  roll-cNcr  core  machine  shown  in  the  accompany- 
iug  cuts,  to  take  care  of  small  molds  and  to  introduce  a 


been  jolted  with  the  foot  lever  and  clamped,  ready  to 
turn  over.  In  Fig.  3  the  table  is  raised  and  the  flask  is 
being  turned,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  core  being  the 
center  of  rotation.  Fig.  4  shows  the  core  on  the  two 
receiving  arms  and  the  core  box  raised  off  from  the  core 
by  jiressing  on  the  foot  lever. 

For  long  work  the  rpceiviug  arms  are  swung  out  of 
the  way  and  the  core  hox  turned  without  raising  the 
table.  The  machine  has  three  tars 
riiiidly  fastened  at  top  and  bottom, 
which  form  the  sliding  guides.  The 
tup  connection  between  these  bars 
forms  the  hearing  for  the  long 
trunnion  for  the  revolving  table. 
For  small  light  work  the  clamp  can 
lie  taken  off  and  the  plate  held  In 
place  by  hand,  while  rolling  over 
the  core.  The  cam  and  lever  ar- 
rangement is  counterweighted.  add- 
ing to  the  ease  of  operating  the  ma- 
chine. As  part  of  the  work  of  mak- 
ing a  mold  or  core  is  performed  by 
the  foot,  the  machine  is  speedy, 
there  being  no  lost  time  between  the 
(liffei'ent  operations.  The  machine 
is  built  in  two  sizes,  with  a  rise  of 
10  in.,  which  makes  it  [wssible  to 
take  care  of  a  considerable  variety 
I  if  work,  both  as  a  molding  machine 
anil  a  core  machine. 


Specifications  for  [Cold  Drawn 
Weldless  Steel  Tubes 


Fig-  1- — Core  Machine  with  Pattern.       Fig.  2.— Core  Box  Clamped  Following  Hamming. 


-Tile  Coi-f  JtPing  'J'urned. 


Fig.  4  — Core  Box  Drawn  Off  the  Core 


new  economy  in  the  core  room.  Core  making  machines 
for  round  or  square  stock  cores  are  well  known,  but  there 
has  been  a  demand  for  a  machine  especially  designed  for 
the  regular  and  special  cores  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
Fig.  1  shows  an  air  cooled  cylinder  mounted  on  a  plate 
and  fastened  to  the  rotating  table  of  the  Grimes  ma- 
chine, with  a  completed  mold  at  the  side.  The  air-cooled 
cylinder  was  jolt  rammed  and  drawn  without  wires  to 
hold  the  ribs.     In  Fig.  2  the  mold  is  shown  after  it  has 


The  British  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  recently  issued 
standard  specifications  for  cold 
drawn  weldless  steel  tubes  for  loco- 
motive boilers.  It  is  required  that 
such  tubes  be  manufactured  from 
the  best  open  hearth  steel,  and 
must  not  show  on  analysis  more 
than  0.03  per  cent,  of  sulphur  or  of 
phosphorus ;  that  they  shall  be  care- 
fully annealed  throughout  their 
length  after  the  operation  of  draw- 
ing ;  that  when  cold  they  must  stand 
bulging  without  showing  either 
crack  or  flaw  until  the  diameter  of 
the  bulged  end  measures  not  less 
than  15  per  cent,  for  tubes  under 
11  s.  w.  g.  in  thickness,  and  not  less 
than  12%  per  cent,  for  tubes  11 
s.  w.  g.  to  8  s.  w.  g.  in  thickness, 
greater  than  the  original  diameter: 
that  a  piece  of  tube  2  in.  long  shall 
l)e  placed  on  end  and  must  when 
cold  stand  hammering  down,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  1%  in.  high,  with- 
out showing  either  crack  or  flaw; 
that  the  tubes  must  when  cold 
stand  flattening,  without  showing 
crack  or  flaw,  until  the  interior  sur- 
faces of  the  tubes  meet,  or,  when 
the  tubes  are  over  11  s.  w.  g.  In 
thickness,  until  the  iuterior  sur- 
faces are  brought  to  a  distance 
.iliart  equal  to  the  thicknr'ss  of  the 
wall  of  the  tube;  and  that  every 
tube  shall  be  tested  by  an  internal 
hydraulic  pressure  of  at  least  1000 

lb,  per  square  Inch,  and  any  tubes  falling  to  stand  this 

test  will  be  rejected. 


Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Co.,  distributers  of  Shelby  seamles* 
steel  tubing,  and  sole  American  agents  for  Poldi  superior 
too!  steels,  are  now  located  at  their  new  quarters,  corner 
.Sullivan  and  Canal  streets  New  York,  and  very  shortly 
will  have  their  several  departments  in  perfect  order. 
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The  New  Dreses  Vertical   Boring  Machine 


The  complete  weight  of   the  niaohine  Is  ;iiiproximately 
12.000  lb. 


In  all  shops  pieces  have  to  be  handled  at  times  that 
cannot  be  accommodated  on  a  revolving  table  boring  ma- 
chine. For  this  class  of  work  the  Dreses  Machine  Tool 
Company.  227  West  McMicken  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  developed  a  new  type  of  vertical  boring  machine. 
Thi.s  new  tool  is  intended  for  heavy  drilling  and  tapping, 
cutting  holes  in  steel  plates,  bars  or  connecting  rods  and 
boring  and  facing  pieces  which  cannot  be  put  on  a  re- 
volving table  machine  or  boring  mill  conveniently. 

The  general  design  and  arrangement  of  the  driving 
mechanism  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  builder's  up- 
right drills,  but  in  addition  it  has  a  frictional  stopping, 
starting  and  reversing  device.  This  Is  operated  by  the 
bent  handle  on  the  left  side  of  the  machine,  which  can 


The  Latest  Type  of  Vertical  Boring  Macliine  Built  by  the  Dreses 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  opera- 
'  tor  at  all  times.     The  fork  and  the  friction  clutch  ar- 
I  rangement   are   attached   to   a    balanced   horizontal   bar 
,and  as  a  further  precaution  against  the  latter  accident- 
ally  engaging   itself,    it    is    held    in    place   with    spring 
dowel   pins.      The  operation  of  the  back  gears   is  con- 
trolled by  steel  clutches  which  are  engaged  and  disen- 
gaged by  the  long  vertical  lever  at  the  left  of  the  column. 
Two   rods   control   the  different   kinds   of   feed   with 
which   the  machine   is   equipped.     For   ordinary   boring 
.and  drilling  four  fine  feeds  are  made  available  by  manip- 
ulating the  left  feed  rod,  while  leads  equal  to  the  stand- 
ard pipe  threads  are  regulated  by   the  right  feed  rod. 
A   weight   on    the    inside    of   the    column    balances    the 
spindle  and  the  spindle  head.      A  facing  head,  operated 
by  a  star  feed,  is  furnished  for  the  nose  of  the  spindle. 
The  compound  type  of  table  is  furnished,  the  traverse 
paovement  being  S  in.  and  the  longitudinal  one  five  times 
ps  great. 

j  A  12-hp.  polyphase  constant  speed  motor  is  employed 
for  driving  the  machine  and  the  necessary  speed  changes 
Are  secured  by  a  five-step  cone  pulley  and  the  back  gears. 


Federal  Regulation  of  Corporations  Proposed 

Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  has  In- 
troduced in  the  T'nited  States  Senate  a  bill  to  regulate 
corporations  that  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
principal  provisions  of  which  are  given  below  as  indicat- 
ing the  character  of  legislation  now  coming  forward  for 
consideration. 

The  bill  provides  that  "  no  corporation  shall  engage 
in  commerce  between  the  States  or  territories,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  the  purchase,  sale  or  consign- 
ment of  any  article  of  commerce,  or  otherwise,  unless 
it  is  organized,  conducted  and  managed  "  in  accordance 
with  the  specific  conditions  named. 

Railroad,  insurance,  banking  and  public  service  cor- 
porations and  corporations  doing  the  substantial  bulk  of 
their  business  in  a  single  State  or  in  foreign  countries 
are  excluded  from  its  operation. 

The  conditions  imposed  deal  first  with  organization 
and  require  that  the  stock  shall  be  full  paid  in  cash  or 
property,  and  have  equal  voting  power,  "  except  that  no 
other  corporation  or  association  shall  be  given  any  vote 
or  voice  directly  or  indirectly  in  its  affairs."  Its  di- 
rectors must  be  stockholders  and  are  not  to  be  officers 
or  stockholders  of  any  other  corporation  engaged  In  the 
same  business.  It  is  required  to  be  incorporated  In  the 
State  where  its  head  office  is  located  and  its  directors' 
meetings  are  regularly  held. 

Its  capital  stock  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  unless  authorized  by  a  court  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  its  purpose,  which  shall  not  involve  any 
violation  of  the  other  requirements  of  the  act  as  to  con- 
duct and  management,  and  with  reserved  power  to  re- 
duce the  capital  and  to  prevent  any  such  violation.  These 
other  requirements,  briefly  stated,  are  that  it  shall  not 
monopolize  or  unreasonably  restrain  trade  or  be  a  part 
of  or  a  party  to  any  combination  for  such  purpose,  and 
shall  not  in  any  part  of  the  Tnited  States  by  unfair 
means  destroy  competition  or  restrain  trade  in  any  article 
of  commerce.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  and  all  contracts  in  violation  of  it  are 
declared  void. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  law  is  to  provide  a  uniform 
restrictive  law  applicable  to  business  corporations,  to 
effectively  destroy  and  prevent  corporate  monopoly,  with- 
out destroying  efficient  combinations  of  capital.  It  is 
also  provided  that  any  corporation  complying  with  the 
conditions  imposed  shall  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce.  There  is  no  provision  for  Federal 
license,  registration  or  regulation.  One  of  the  professed 
purposes  of  the  proposal  is  to  defeat  all  plans  of  cen- 
tralization by  making  them  unnecessary,  confining  Con- 
gress to  its  proper  powers  of  regulating  commerce  by  a 
general  law  preventing  and  punishing  its  evils. 


On  Friday  evening.  April  28,  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club,  F.  X.  Speller,  metallur- 
gical engineer,  National  Tube  Company,  will  read  a  paper 
on  locomotive  boiler  tubes.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  National  Tube  Company  has  invited  the  club  to 
visit  the  Ellwood  City  plant  where  the  members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  manufacture  of  Shelby 
cold  drawn  steel  tubes  and  Shelby  hot  rolled  seamless 
steel  tubes.  A  special  train  has  been  arranged  for,  which 
will  leave  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Depot  at  12.30 
p.m.,  arriving  at  Ellwood  City  at  1.40. 


The  Washington  Tin  Plate  Company,  Washington, 
Pa.,  is  having  the  engineering  firm  of  S.  Dlescher  &  Sons, 
Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  make  estimates  on 
extensions  to  its  plant.  The  improvements  will  Include 
the  installation  of  four  additional  cold  tin  mills,  two  ad- 
ditional hot  tin  mills,  six  sheet  and  pair  furnaces,  two 
annealing  furnaces  and  a  15-ton  electric  traveling  crane 
having  a  56-ft.  span. 
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A  Study  of  the  Various  Types  Used 


BV    E.    F.    LAKE,    BAYO.NNE,    N.    J. 


The  process  of  making  eastinss  i"  iiu-tal  molds  and 
having  them  within  O.OOOo  in.  of  tlie  correct  size  and  with 
a  surface  as  smooth  as  if  machined,  has  been  kept  a 
secret  for  many  years.  Essentially  it  consists  of  injecting 
molten  metal  with  consideralile  pressure  into  a  steel  die, 
opening  the  die,  ejecting  the  casting,  closing  the  die  and 
injecting  more  metal.  The  idea  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  line  of  type  that  was  automatically  cast  by  the 
type  setting  machines  or  by  the  lead  bullets  that  used 
to  be  cast  in  iron  hand  molds.  The  process  has  developed 
steadily  from  the  bullet  molds,  and  each  individual  that 
has  been  brought  in  contact  with  it  has  added  improve- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  with  the  result  that  better 
castings  are  now  being  made  than  was  possible  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  industry. 

Sufficient  pressure  is  applied  to  the  metal  to  make  it 
fill  the  steel  mold  completely  and  prevent  shrinkage  after 
It  solidifies.  In  this  way  a  surface  as  smooth  as  though 
finished  with  machine  tools  is  obtained,  and  castings 
several  inches  in  size  will  not  vary  more  than  0.001  in. 
from  the  required  dimension. 

Casting  Metals 

Vp  to  the  present  time  castings  have  been  made  only 
from  metals  that  form  a  white  alloy,  but  the  writer  has 
the  necessary  data  to  build  machines  that  will  cast  some 
types  of  brasses  and  bronzes  and  possibly  other  metals 
are  even  stronger.  The  white  metal  alloy  that  is  now 
cast  is  quite  brittle  and  not  as  strong  as  yellow  or  red 


Pig.  1. — A  Modern  Pneumatic  Die  Casting  Machine  in  Which  the 
Metal  Is  Kept  Melted  by  Electricity. 

brass.  It  must  melt  at  a  temperature  low  enough  not 
to  destroy  the  steel  mold,  which  means  that  most  die- 
molded  castings  are  made  from  alloys  that  melt  at  tem- 
peratures between  500  and  SOD  deg.  F. 


Zinc,  tin,  copper,  lead,  aluininuin,  antimony  and  bis- 
muth have  been  used  in  various  eonibiuations  to  make 
an  alloy  that  could  be  cast  without  blemishes  and  have 
the  necessary  strength,  lead.  tin.  zinc  and  antimony  being 
most  commonly  employed.     Fahrig  metal,   composed  of 


Fig.  2. — One  of  the  Earlier  T.rpes  of  Die-Molded  Casting    ' 
Machines. 

01  per  cent,  tin  and  9  per  cent,  copper :  Parsons  white 
lironze,  containing  65  per  cent,  tin,  29  per  cent,  zinc  and 
4}.<2  per  cent,  copper,  and  pure  Banca  tin  have  also  been 
cast  successfully  in  the  die-casting  machines. 

Many  alloys  were  made  and  sent  out  in  castings  that 
would  disintegrate  enough  to  become  worthless  in  two  or 
three  years.  Many  others  were  of  such  a  combination,  or 
were  cast  by  such  poor  methods  that  holes  would  form  in 
the  center  while  the  outer  surfaces  were  as  smooth  as  a 
piece  of  machined  steel.  These  faults  have  only  been 
overcome  by  a  large  amount  of  experimenting  and  prac- 
tical experience.  The  more  reliable  die-casting  firms  are 
now  sending  out  castings  where  the  metal  is  solid  all  the 
way  through  and  possess  considerable  strength.  The 
metal,  however,  has  not  yet  Iieen  made  as  strong  as  ordi- 
nary brass  and  the  best  casting  shops  are  apt  to  ship  a 
batch  of  castings  with  ixirous  centers  and  smooth  outer 
surfaces  before  they  could  detect  them. 

There  are  several  conditions  that  must  be  right  before 
castings  that  are  sound  and  strong  can  be  cast  exactly 
to  size  in  steel  molds.  First,  the  machine  that  contains 
the  melting  pot  and  injects  the  molten  metal  into  the 
mold  must  be  correct  in  design  and  easily  operated; 
second,  the  metal  alloy  that  is  to  be  cast  must  be  of  the 
right  composition  ;  third,  the  temperature  of  the  casting 
metal  and  the  die-mold  must  be  at  the  proper  degree; 
fourth,  the  die-mold  must  be  smooth  on  the  inside,  true 
to  size  and  parted  and  vented  properly ;  fifth,  the  shrink- 
age must  be  controlled  or  allowed  for  or  both,  and  sixth, 
the  time  allowed  for  making  each  casting  and  removing 
it  from  the  mold  must  be  correct.  The  third  and  the 
sixth  conditions  are  controlled  by  the  operator  of  the 
machine:  the  metallurgist  should  decide  the  second  en- 
tirely and  the  fifth  partially,  while  the  tool  or  die-maker 
should  meet  the  fourth  condition  and  aid  the  metallurgist 
in  solving  the  fifth.  This  leaves  only  the  first  condition 
to  be  taken  care  of.  As  the  whole  process  is  based  on 
this,  the  machine  is  therefore  the  most  important  factor. 

A  Modern  Machine 
One  of  the  latest  machines  designed  for  rapidly  cast- 
ing the  white  metal  alloys  in  steel  molds  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.     In  this  type  a  resistance  coil,  a.  surrounds  the 
crucible  6.  in  which  the  metal  is  melted.    The  electric  cur- 
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rent  enters  and  leaves  the  coil  at  c  ami  d.  Compressed 
air  is  injected  into  the  melting  ehanilier  at  c,  which  is 
made  tight  by  the  slab  li  and  t'orcos  the  molten  metal  up 
through  the  tube  /  into  the  steel  die-mold  g.  When  the 
mold  is  filled  with  molten  metal  the  slide  valve  i  is 
pushed  over  by  the  air  piston  j  until  it  closes  the  hole 
k  in  the  mold.  The  compressed  air  is  then  turned  on  at 
the  valve  1,  and  the  piston  m  forces  the  plunger  n  down  in 
the  mold  until  the  metal  completely  fills  the  mold  and  be- 
comes solid. 

The  operation  of  the  pistons  and  the  other  moving 
parts  can  be  controlled  automatically,  which  leaves  very 
little  hand  work  for  the  operator.  The  opening  of  the 
mold,  ejecting  the  casting  and  closing  the  mold  to  re- 
ceive the  next  casting,  can  also  be  done  automatically,  so 
that  all  the  operator  would  have  to  do  then  would  be  to 
see  that  the  crucible  was  kept  filled  with  metal. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  force 
compressed  air  over  the  top  of  the  metal  bath  to  get  the 
metal  into  the  mold.  This  was  done  because  in  the  original 


to  allow  the  air  pressure  machine  to  become  a  commercial 
success. 

One  of  the  earliest  types  of  die-molded  casting  ma- 
chines is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  When  the  lever  0  was  pushed 
backward  it  moved  the  plunger  p,  and  this  forced  the 
metal  under  pressure  into  the  mold  q.  The  lever  /-  was 
then  pulled  over  to  cut  off  the  metal  so  the  casting  would 
have  no  gate,  or  show  imperfections  where  it  had  been 
located.  The  casting  was  then  removed  from  the  mold, 
and  the  machine  made  ready  for  the  next  casting. 

Quick  Acting  Upright  Machines 

In  Fig.  3  is  shown  one  of  the  later  types  of  upright, 
hand  operated,  plunger  die-casting  machines.  It  was 
designed  specially  for  speed  in  opening  and  closing  the 
mold. 

As  in  the  simpler  machine  Illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  the 
metal  is  kept  molten  in  the  cylinder  g  by  gas  flames  that 
surround  it  in  the  chamber  li.  The  plunger  i  is  forced  In 
by  the  lever  j  to  squeeze  the  molten  metal  into  the  mold 


Fig. 


-.\n   I'priglit   Hand-Operated   Plunger   Machine. 


type  of  cylinder  and  plunger  machine  the  plunger  would 
stick  owing  to  a  thin  film  of  casting  metal  getting  around 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  plunger  and  freezing  with  the 
result  that  the  plungers  had  frequently  to  be  removed 
for  cleaning  and  often  had  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 
As  the  plunger  was  located  in  the  melting  pot.  which  was 
placed  inside  the  furnace  chamber  with  the  die-mold 
over  it,  the  machine  practically  had  to  be  taken  apart 
to  remove  and  to  replace  the  plunger. 

Compressed  air  was  such  a  simple  thing  to  use  and,  to 
the  uninitiated,  it  seemed  so  impossible  to  make  it  enter 
the  metal  that  it  was  hailed  as  the  remedy  for  plunger 
troubles.  The  metallurgist  had  no  part  in  this,  as  he 
tnew  that  molten  metals  are  covered  with  fluxes  which 
many  times  take  the  form  of  heavy  slags  to  prevent  the 
air  from  attacking  the  surface  of  the  metal.  This  is  be- 
cause the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air — especially  the 
oxygen — have  such  a  great  aflHnity  for  molten  metals. 
Even  though  compressed  air,  for  forcing  the  metal  into 
the  mold,  has  been  tried  by  many  different  firms,  it  has, 
in  time,  always  been  abandoned.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  poor  castings  was  too  great 


I:  through  the  nozzle  1.  Around  the  discharge  passage  I  is 
located  a  heating  chamber,  an  enlarged  sectional  view  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  uiiper  part  of  the  drawing  between 
the  two  main  views  of  the  machine.  This  chamber  is 
formed  by  two  rings,  m  and  n.  Gases  are  sent  through 
the  pipe  0  and  are  burned  in  the  spaces  between  the  dis- 
charge nozzle  lining  p  and  the  rings  m  and  n. 

This  chamber  was  designed  to  obviate  one  of  the  great- 
est troubles  with  die-molded  casting  machines.  The  pas- 
sage between  the  mass  of  molten  metal  and  the  die-mold 
must  of  necessity  be  so  small  that  the  metal  is  apt  to 
stay  there  long  enough  to  become  solid  and  clog  up  the 
Iiassage.  If  the  metal  did  not  remain  there  long  enough 
to  freeze,  small  portions  would  be  left  after  each  casting 
was  made,  and  these  would  accumulate  until  the  passage 
was  filled.  This  would  cause  the  machine  to  be  stopped 
and  kept  idle  long  enough  to  clean  out  the  passage.  Hence 
something  had  to  be  devised  to  prevent  the  clogging,  and 
the  above  mechanism  is  one  of  the  designs  that  have 
proved  successful. 

When  the  mold  has  been  squeezed  full  of  molten  metal 
the  rod  g  is  forced  down  by  a  lever.    It  traps  the  metal 
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Fig.  -L — A  llacbinc  Operated  by  Air  Pressure  with  a  Tilting  Table  fcir  I  be  Molds 


iu  the  mold  until  it  solidifies,  and  cuts  off  the  balance  of 
the  molten  metal  so  it  will  drop  back  into  the  cylinder  g. 
This  has  been  designated  a  sprue  cutter,  and  where  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  casting  this  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  form  of  sprue  cutter.  The  rod  can  be 
made  to  the  e.xact  size  and  shape  of  the  hole  desired, 
and  the  casting  will  mold  to  the  rod.  Where  the  casting 
has  no  center  hole  the  sprue  cutter  has  to  be  placed  in 
other  parts  of  the  mold,  in  other  positions,  or  take  an  en- 
tirely different  form. 

To  set  the  die-mold  in  the  correct  position  for  molding, 
the  upper  part  of  the  machine  is  tipped  back  on  the  hinge 
r.  When  set,  it  is  again  placed  in  the  upright  position 
and  locked  l)y  the  eccentric  that  is  moved  by  the  lever  s. 
To  remove  the  casting,  the  lever  t  is  swung  to  the  upright 
position.  This  operates  the  toggle  joints  u  that  raise  the 
upper  half  of  the  mold  on  its  guide  rods  v,  of  which  there 
are  four.  The  position  taken  by  the  lever  and  the  toggle 
joints  when  the  mold  is  opened  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  right  hand  view  of  Fig.  3. 

Fastening  one-half  of  the  die-mold  on  a  plate  and 
moving  this  plate  up  and  down  on  rods  by  toggle  joints 
is  a  means  that  has  been  employed  to  a  large  extent  on 
die-casting  machines.      As  the  metal  is  forced  into  the 


mold  under  considerable  pressure,  the  two  halves  of  the 
mold  are  likely  to  be  forced  apart  and  open  at  the  joint 
unless  they  are  securely  held.  A  toggle  joint  of  this 
design  is  simple  and  when  well  fitted  will  hold  the  two 
halves  of  the  mold  together  against  much  more  pressure 
than  is  met  with  in  present  methods  of  die-casting.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  hand  operated  machines,  but  other  de- 
vices are  probably  better  when  the  casting  machines  are 
made  more  automatic. 

An  Air  Pressure  Machine 

Fig.  4  illustrates  a  machine  that  has  a  pressure 
chamber  submerged  in  a  melting  pot.  The  view  at  the 
right  is  a  section  through  one  end  of  the  machine,  with 
the  air  line  and  the  valve  bridge  broken  away  to  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  gate  and  the  die-mold  also  re- 
moved. The  metal  enters  the  pressure  chamber  through 
a  port  near  its  bottom  and  thus  keeps  on  a  level  with  the 


Pig.  3. — A  Xew  MacUino  Utilizing  tbe  Trinciples  of  Vacuum  and  Centrifugal  Force. 
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molten  metal  In  the  melting  pot.    From  here  it  is  forced 
by  air  pressure  up  into  tUe  mold. 

Ttie  molds  are  located  on  a  table  that  is  hinged  at  a 
and  counterbalanced  by  the  weights  6  so  it  can  easily  be 
tilted.  The  lever  c  is  used  to  raise  and  lower  the  upper 
half  of  the  mold  d  e  and  thus  open  and  close  the  mold. 
The  lever  /  operates  the  sprue  cutter  g.  and  the  lever  h 
operates  the  rods  t  i,  which  are  used  to  push  the  cast- 
ings out  of  the  mold.  Tie  rods,  /  ;,  hinged  to  lugs  on  the 
bracket  7.-,  swing  into  slots  cut  in  the  plate  1.  and  liy  turn- 
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Fig.   6. — One   of  the  Best   Examples   of   Work    Done   with    Die- 
Casting  Machines. 


iug  down  the  levers  m  m,  the  eccentrics  on  their  ends 
clamp  the  mold  halves  and  their  entire  mechanism  to 
the  chamber  containing  the  molten  metal,  and  from  which 
it  Is  forced  up  into  the  mold.  The  turn-buekles  n  n  are 
used  to  adjust  the  eccentrics  to  the  proper  length  for 
clamping  tightly. 

In  the  mechanism  that  holds  and  operates  the  mold 
this  machine  is  very  similar  to  other  die-casting  machines. 
The   principles    adopted    here   have    become   almost    the 
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-Recent    Improvements   Made   in    the   Plunger   Type   of 
Machine. 


universal  and  standard  practice.  On  some  machines  the 
apparatus  looks  very  crude  and  in  some  Instances  better 
mechanical  principles  could  doubtless  be  applied. 

The  pressure   pot   and   its   pressure   and   intake  me- 
chanism are  very  different  from  those  of  otiier  machines. 


The  main  body  of  the  pot  is  a  casting,  with  the  discharge 
nozzles  o  screwed  into  it  and  the  cover  p  bolted  on.  The 
pot  is  located  beneath  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  in 
the  melting  pot  </,  except  at  the  round  end  where  the 
air  is  injected  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  nozzle.  It 
is  held  in  position  by  the  cross  bars  «  and  the  lugs  t. 

The  molten  metal  flows  from  the  melting  pot  through 
the  port'  r  and  into  the  pressure  chamber.  Air  is  then 
injected  into  the  pressure  chamber  through  the  valves  u  u 
to  force  the  metal  up  through  the  nozzle  o  into  the  mold  e 
when  it  is  closed.  Two  valves  are  used  as  a  check  on 
one  another  in  case  one  should  leak.  Air  leaking  into 
the  pressure  chamber  would  cause  the  molten  metal  to 
flow  out  through  the  nozzle  0  when  the  mold  was  opened 
to  take  the  casting  out  and  thus  cause  trouble.  For  an 
additional  safeguard  the  levers  of  the  valves  u  u  could 
I  e  connected  with  the  upper  mold  plate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  turn  off  the  air  before  the  mold  was  opened. 

To  take  metal  into  the  pressure  pot  through  the  port  r 
it  is  quite  essential  that  there  be  no  air  pressure  in  this 
liot.  as  that  would  cause  the  metal  to  flow  out  of,  instead 
of  into,  the  pressure  pot.  The  slide  v  covers  the  port  r 
aiKl  is  held  in  place  by  the  plate  if.  To  this  slide  is  at- 
tached the  rod  x,  and  this  in  turn  is  attached  to  the 
lever  of  the  pet  cock  y.  Thus  when  the  slide  v  uncovers 
the  port  r,  the  pet  cock  y  is  opened  to  let  out  any  air  pres- 
sure that  might  be  in  the  pressure  chamber.  This  method 
of  opening  and  closing  the  intake  port  is  the  only  prac- 
tical and  successful  one  that  can  be  used  when  it  is  to 
operate  underneath  the  surface  of  molten  metal.  An 
ordinary  valve  and  valve  seat  soon  accumulate  oxide  and 
dross,  and  tliese  lodging  on  the  seat  make  the  valve  fit 
poorly  and  cause  a  leakage  of  air.  This  leakage  reduces 
the  air  pressure  in  the  pressure  chamber,  and  hence  the 
metal  will  not  enter  the  mold  with  force  enough  to  com- 
pletely fill  all  parts. 

To  prevent  the  air  from  striking  the  surface  of  the 
metal  forcefully,  a  float  is  located  at  x.  A  rod  is  fastened 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  float  and  moves  up  and  down  in 
a  tube  to  hold  the  float  in  position  and  prevent  it  from 
wedging  or  jamming  and  thus  becoming  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  pressure  chamber.  If  the  air  were  allowed 
to  strike  the  molten  metal  with  its  full  force  it  would 
cause  the  latter  to  splash  and  the  flying  particles  would 
lodge  on  the  air  inlet  and  freeze  and  eventually  close  the 
opening. 

In  this  machine  the  designer  has  reduced  the  troubles 
inherent  in  the  air  pressure  machine  to  a  minimum. 
These  troubles,  however,  have  not  been  entirely  removed 
nor  can  they  be  when  air  presses  directly  against  the 
surface  of  the  metal  since  if  the  air  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  molten  metal  is  suflicient  to  force  the  metal 
into  all  parts  of  the  mold,  some  of  the  air  is  bound  to  be 
al  sorbed  by  the  metal  and  thus  form  oxides  and  dross, 
resulting  in  porous  and  spongy  castings.  This  tendency 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  extending  the  dis- 
charge nozzle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pressure  pot  so  it  will 
only  take  in  the  cleanest  and  densest  metal,  by  placing 
the  inlet  port  r  near  the  bottom  of  the  pressure  pot  for 
the  same  reason  and  so  it  will  not  take  in  any  of  the 
dross  that  gathers  and  by  confining  the  air  pressure  to 
a  small  space  in  a  compartment  of  its  own  that  is  re- 
moved a  considerable  distance  from  the  discharge  nozzle. 

Vacuum  and  Centrifugal  Force 

The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  radically  different 
from  the  others  described  and  is  based  on  a  principle  that 
should  make  it  work  successfully.  Experimental  castings 
have  been  successfully  made  in  it.  and  it  will  soon  be 
given  commercial  work  to  do. 

The  shaft  a,  running  in  bearings  on  the  arms  h  and  c, 
is  hollow  and  terminates  in  a  vacuum  chamber,  d.  with 
openings  at  e.  These  openings  are  located  directly  over 
the  curved  ports  /  in  the  mold  carrier  g.  The  ports  open 
into  the  chambers  h  in  which  the  molds  are  located  with 
their  in-gates  directly  opposite  the  port  openings,  as  shown 
at  i.  A  second  hollow  shaft,  j,  is  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mold  carrier  and  runs  in  a  bearing  on  the  arm  Ic. 
Lugs  on  mold  carrier  enable  a  vacuum  chamber,  d,  to  be 
bolted  to  it  with  pivotal  bolts  1. 

To  operate  the  machine  the  vacuum  chamber  and  the 
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mold  carritT  are  revolved  by  a  licit  ruiiuinj:  on  the  pulley 
m  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  The  valve  n  is 
then  opened  and  au  air  pumii  suc-ks  the  air  out  of  the 
shaft  a,  the  vacuum  chamber  (/.  the  curved  ports  /  and 
the  molds  1".  The  table  o  is  next  raised  up  by  the  jiinion 
and  the  rack  p  until  the  hollow  shaft  j  is  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible  r.  The  partial  vacuum  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  machine  causes  the  metal  to  rise  out  of  the 
crucible  through  the  opening  s,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  mold  carrier  aided  by  the  vacuum  causes  the  metal 
to  flow  through  the  ports  /  into  the  molds  1,  the  vents  t, 
helping  the  metal  to  till  all  the  corners  of  the  mold. 
When  the  castings  are  completed  the  bolts  /  are  unhooked, 
and  the  mold  carrier  g  is  swung  on  the  arm  k  out  from 
under  the  vacuum  chamber  d,  so  that  the  castings  may  be 
removed.  Four  pockets  for  molds  are  la'ovided  in  this 
carrier,  but  this  number  may  be  made  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  castings  made. 

With  this  type  of  machine  the  plunger  is  done  away 
with  and  hence  all  the  troubles  connected  with  it.  The 
melting  pot  with  a  submerged  pressure  chamber  is  also 
eliminated.  There  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  keep  the  metal 
hot  enough  in  the  pressure  chamber  without  making  it 
too  hot  in  the  melting  pot.  While  air  is  used  in  this 
machine,  it  is  drawn  away  from  the  metal  to  create  a 
vacuum  and  not  compressed  and  forced  down  upon  its 
surface.  Thus  air  is  used  in  the  proper  way,  and  no  in- 
jurious effects  should  be  seen  in  the  metal. 

If  the  vacuum  and  the  centrifugal  force  can  be  con- 
trolled, so  as  to  fill  the  molds  completely  before  the  metal 
chills  and  not  clog  up  the  machine,  this  should  be  one  of 
the  best  methods  established  for  making  die-molded  cast- 
ings. With  it  an  ordinary  oil  or  gas  heated  melting  fur- 
nace or  a  crucible  may  be  used  to  melt  the  metal  and  the 
machine  attached  in  a  manner  to  draw  the  metal  out. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  these  two  forces  cannot  be 
controlled  properly,  and  it  may  be  that  it  would  not  make 
castings  fast  enough  to  make  it  a  commercial  projMsi- 
tion,  but  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
a  dense,  clean  metal  in  the  castings  and  perhaps  metals 
of  a  higher  fusion  point  could  be  cast. 

The  above  machines  illustrate  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  the  casting  of  low  fusion  alloys  a 
commercial  success.  The  making  of  castings  to  accurate 
measurements  from  metals  -or  alloys  of  a  much  higher 
melting  temiierature  is  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  industry  and  is  bound  to  revolutionize  some  parts 
of  the  foundry  business. 

Casting  machines  are  in  use  that  are  belt  driven  and 
automatic  and  semi-automatic.  One  machine  is  entirely 
automatic  and  is  working  daily  in  a  Western  clock  fac- 
tory. It  makes  the  wheel,  the  piniou.  the  staff  and  the 
pivots  in  one  piece,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  by  casting  a 
white  metal  alloy  around  them.  First  the  wire  forming 
the  pivots  a  a  and  the  rounds  of  the  pinion  at  d  are  un- 
wound from  a  reel,  straightened  and  pushed  through  ac- 
curately fitting  holes  in  the  die-mold.  These  holes  locate 
the  wires  absolutely  in  the  correct  position,  and  the  staff 
at  c  is  cast  around  them.  After  this  the  mold  opens  and 
a  perforated  zinc  disk  is  dropiied  over  the  pinion  wires 
to  hold  them  in  position  and  act  as  a  stop  to  the  next 
half  of  the  casting.  A  brass  wheei,  *>  "hich  has  been  pre- 
viously formed  with  a  hexagonal  center  large  enough  to 
clear  the  steel  pinion  wires  d  is  next  dropped  into  the 
mold,  which  is  then  closed.  After  this  the  part  of  the 
staff  at  c  is  cast  and  the  casting  thrown  out  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  all  done  automatically  and  all  the  at- 
tendant has  to  do  is  keep  the  machine  supplied  with  zinc 
disks,  brass  wheels  and  a  reel  of  wire. 

This  method  of  inserting  steel  pieces,  or  those  made 
of  brass  and  bronze,  in  the  molds,  and  rhen  casting  metal 
around  them  is  carried  on  quite  extensively ;  in  fact,  the 
re-inforcement  of  die-molded  castings  is  common  practice 
among  the  firms  making  this  kind  of  castings,  due  to  the 
inherent  weakness  of  die-cast  metals.  None,  however, 
have  carried  the  automatic  machine  to  the  high  state  of 
perfection  that  this  clock  company  has. 

The  wire  used  for  the  trundles  d.  in  this  lantern  pin- 
ion, is  0.021  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  holes  through  which 
it  passes  into  the  die-mold  must  be  accurately  spaced  and 
of  the  correct  size.     If  too  small  the  wire  will  jam  and 


stop  the  maihinc.  and  if  t<io  large  the  metal  will  squeeze 
out  around  the  wire  and  spoil  the  casting.  Thus  the  holes 
act  as  a  gauge  for  the  wire,  which,  being  held  as  it  is, 
insures  a  correctness  of  size  and  shape  in  the  piece,  and 
a  uniformity  between  the  various  pieces  cast  that  could 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Improvements  in  the  Plunger  Machine 

In  Fig.  7  is  illustrated  some  improvements  on  the 
former  types  of  plunger  machines.  The  plate  that  holds 
the  lower  half  of  the  die-mold  and  is  hinged  at  r  is  the 
same  as  that  shown  on  the  machine  in  Fig.  3,  as  is  also 
the  furnace  li  and  the  specially  heated  discharge  passage. 
Like  the  older  machine  the  plate  a  is  hinged  at  6  and  to 
its  under  side  is  fastened  the  melting  ixit  c,  the  casting 
cylinder  d  and  the  iilunger  e.  These  are  suspended  in  the 
furnace  chamber  It  and  surrounded  by  gas  flames.  A 
charging  spout  leads  up  through  the  plate  a  from  the 
melting  pot  c.  The  cover  to  this  spout  is  shown  at  /,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  this  when  new  metal  is 
added.  The  metal  is  usually  melted  in  auxiliary  fur- 
naces and  poured  into  the  casting  machines. 

This  machine  differs  from  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  3 
in  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  plunger  and  the 
method  of  getting  the  molten  metal  into  the  cylinder.  The 
plunger  c  is  made  considerably  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  cylinder  d  and  slides  in  a  sleeve,  composed  of  the 
two  collars  g,  held  together  by  eight  ribs  like  the  two 
shown  at  /  i.  This  is  made  of  nickel  steel  and  is  machined 
outside  and  inside.  To  prevent  the  cylinder  from  leaking 
around  the  plunger,  an  asbestos  washer.  ;,  is  placed  next 
to  the  collar  ij  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  d. 

As  the  plunger  is  so  much  smaller  in  diameter  than  the 
cylinder,  they  do  not  touch  at  any  point,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  two  brazing  or  soldering  together.  In  the 
ordinary  design  of  plunger  and  cylinder,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3,  the  molten  metal  would,  squeeze  in  between  them, 
harden  and  thus  stick  them  together.  Dross  would  also 
gather  around  the  iilunger  and  make  it  work  hard.  This 
is  another  source  of  trouble  in  the  die-casting  process  and 
often  meant  that  the  machine  had  to  be  taken  apart,  the 
metal  taken  out,  the  plunger  removed,  the  plunger  and 
cylinder  cleaned  of  the  casting  metal  and  the  whole  re- 
assembled. Many  different  ways  ha\e  been  tried  to  over- 
come this. 

While  this  design  greatly  reduces  the  dangers  of  the 
plunger  becoming  stuck  by  the  casting  metal,  special  ar- 
rangements have  to  be  made  to  get  the  molten  metal  into 
the  cylinder.  A  better  plan  might  be  to  draw  the  plunger 
out  far  enough  for  the  inner  end  to  rest  on  ribs  ami  thus 
allow  the  molten  metal  in  the  melting  pot  c  to  tlow 
around  the  ribs  and  into  the  end  of  the  cylinder  d.  When 
the  plunger  was  forced  in.  it  would  trap  the  metal  that 
flowed  into  the  cylinder  d  and  force  it  into  the  mold. 

The  eccentric  which  locks  down  the  mold  plate  that 
is  hinged  at  r  is  thrown  in  and  out  by  the  crank  k.  This 
also  turns  a  sprocket  wheel  around  which  runs  a  si>rocket 
chain  that  turns  another  sprocket  wheel  at  /  at  the  bot- 
tom of  machine.  This  in  turn  moves  the  rod  in.  one-half 
of  which  is  cut  away  at  the  inner  end.  and  thus  opens 
and  closes  the  port  i>.  Through  this  port  the  metal  flows 
from  the  melting  pot  c  to  the  cylinder  d. 

After  the  plunger  has  been  pulled  back  and  while  the 
mold  is  being  opened  to  remove  the  castii!g  and  closed 
again,  the  rod  m  may  be  turned  to  the  position  shown  in 
the  lower  portion  of  Fig.  7.  Then  metal  flows  into  the 
cylinder  d  from  the  melting  pot  c  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  used  in  making  the  former  casting.  \A'hen  the 
crank  k  is  turned  to  clamp  the  mold  into  position  for 
making  another  casting,  the  sprocket  wheels  and  chain 
turn  the  rod  m  and  close  the  port  n.  After  this  the 
plunger  e  is  moved  forward  to  force  the  metal  up  into 
the  mold  for  tnaking  this  other  casting.  This  form  of 
valve  could  be  used  to  keep  the  casting  metal  in  the  melt- 
ing pot  until  ready  to  use.  The  temperature  could  also  be 
higher  than  if  the  metal  were  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
cylinder  freely  as  in  the  ordinary  casting  machine.  In  this 
way  metals  of  a  higher  melting  temperature  can  be  die- 
cast,  providing  the  melting  pot.  the  cylinder,  the  plunger 
and  the  molds  can  be  made  of  a  metal  that  will  stand  the 
higher  tem|  erature. 
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The  use  of  automatic,  semi-automatic  or  liand  operated 
mauliiues  depeuds  largely  ou  the  number  of  castlugs  that 
are  to  be  made.  As  dle-castiug  maohiues  are  always 
built  by  the  users  they  cau  be  made  in  either  style  that 
is  the  more  economical.  Any  number  of  die-molds  may 
be  used  on  one  machine,  as  these  cau  be  fitted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  easily  aud  quickly  Interchangeable.  The 
making  of  the  machines  automatic  or- otherwise  is  inirel\ 
a  mechanical  iiro|iosltion  and  nearly  any  machine  shop  is 
able  to  design  aud  build  this  part  of  the  machine  accord- 
ing to  order. 


A  Special  Bridge  for  Ladle  Cars 


An  interesting  bridge  was  recently  built  under  the 
supervision  of  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  I'a., 
for  the  Upper  Merion  &  I'lymouth  Kailroad  Company. 
The  structure,  which  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  the 
transfer  of  bot  metal  from  the  blast  furnace  plant  of 
Kichard  Heckscher  &  Sons  Company,  Swedeland,  Pa.. 
to  the  steel  works  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany. Ivy  Eock,  Pa.,  is  SSI  ft.  7  in.  long.  It  spans  the 
Schuylkill  Kiver  at  the  hight  of  43  ft.  above  low  water 
and  also  crosses  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  those  of 
the  I'ennsylvania  Railroad  on  the  far  side. 

Although  primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  ladle  cars, 
the  bridge  can  also  be  used  for  general  purposes.  The 
construction  is  very  heavy,  aud  the  bridge  is  designed 
for  a  locomotive  followed  by  a  continuous  train  of  hot 
metal  ladle  cars,  spaced  20  ft.  on  centers  and  weighing 
1(!0.(kjO  pinuuls  each,  including  the  contents.  Plate  girder 
construction  is  employed  throughout  with  concrete  piers 
to  supjiort  the  spans,  which  are  of  the  deck  type  over 
the  river  and  of  the  half  through  pattern  where  the  rail- 
road tracks  pass  underneath,  as  this  style  gives  the  nec- 
essary clearance. 

The  steel  trough  floor  system  is  used  and  the  steel  is 
covered  witli  concrete.  On  top  of  this  concrete  is  a 
layer  of  waterjirooflng  felt  covered  by  a  brick  pavement 
laid  in  lement.  on  top  of  which  is  placed  the  stone  ballast 


The  Sure  Center  Finder 


A  new  tool  for  locating  the  centers  of  pieces  held  in 
a   lathe  chuck  has  been  developed  b\-  W.   A.  Peck,  141 


Fig.  1. — The  Sure  Center  Finder  tor  Lathe  Work  Made  by  W.  A. 
Peel;.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


Fig 


-The  Tool  In  Use. 


New  Haven.  Conn.     A  view  of  the  tool 
1,  while  its  use  in  a  lathe  is  shown  in 


Brewery  street, 
is  given  in  Fig. 
Fig!  2. 

The  finder  has  a  socket  which  is  tapered  at  an  angle 
of  CO  degrees  to  fit  on  the  tailstock  center  of  the  lathe. 
When  held  in  the  position  sliown  in  Fig.  2  and  fed  up  to 
the  work,  the  tool  inunediately  locates  the  center  and  the 


The  Biidge    Over    (he    Schuylkill    River    Connecting    the    Bl.ist    Furnaces  of  Richard  Heckscher  &  Sons  Coiuiiany  with  ihe  -Steel 

Works  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 


carrying  the  steel  ties.  The  inside  surfaces  of  the  half 
through  girders  are  covered  with  brick  and  concrete  to 
protect  them  from  injury  by  the  hot  metal.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  the  structure  is  inwardly  sloping 
spash  plates,  which  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  these 
girders  to  prevent  the  hot  metal  from  falling  to  the 
railroad  tracks  and  similar  plates  extend  the  entire 
length  of  the  deck  spans  at  the  top  of  the  sidewalk 
guards  to  protect  the  steel  sidewalks  located  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge.  A  very  complete  drainage  system  is 
also  provided  for  the  road  bed. 


The  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown.  Pa.,  last 
■week  placed  in  operation  its  new  wire  mills,  which  have 
a  capacity  of  about  ,300  tons  daily. 


friction  between  it  and  the  lathe  center  is  sufficient  to 
hold  it  in  position  for  drilling  and  countersinking.  Each 
tool  is  fitted  with  a  combination  drUl  and  countersink 
of  one  of  the  standard  sizes. 

Four  sizes  of  finder  are  made  and  the  following  table 
gives  the  principal  dimensions : 

Xo.  0. 

Outside  diameter,  inches 1 

Dinraeter  of  drill,    inches ^ 

Diameter    o."    body    of    combination 

drill  and   countersink,    inches....        '/lo 

The  two  smaller  sizes  are  supplied  with  a  short  length 
single  end  drill  and  countersink  which  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  double  end  ones  on  the  market,  but  for  the 
sake  of  compactness  the  double  end  ones  may  also  be 
used.  The  other  two  sizes  are  furnished  with  the  regular 
double  end  corabiuatioti  drill  and  countersink. 


No.  1. 

Xo.  2.  Xo.  3. 

1 

%              % 

v« 

Vw     v« 

'/m 


Vs, 


Vs. 
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Transmission  Rope  Splicing 

The  Practice  Recommended  by  the  Dodge  Mfg. 
Company 

To  secure  a  splice  which  will  be  best  suited  for  the 
American  system  of  rope  driving,  tho  Doilsro  Mt'g.  Com- 


etjual  to  CO  diameters,  or  in  this  case  approximately  7 
ft.,  laid  off  and  the  rope  securely  tieil  with  a  piece  of 
twine  at  that  iwint.  The  strands  at  each  end  are  then 
unlaid  back  to  this  twine  tie,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig,  1.  The 
next  step  which  is  illustrated  at  I?  is  to  cut  the  core 
close  to  tho  end  of  the  solid  rope,  place  the  core  ends  to- 
gether and  join  the  correspondiug  strands  in  pairs.  One 
strand  of  a  pair  is  next  unlaid    and  laid  in  the  other 


Fig.  1. — The  First  Set  ot  Operations. 


0/<e  TMP£AO0F*,  \C 


Fig.  2. — The  Second  Set  o£  Operations. 


pany,  Mishawaka.  led.,  has  conducted  a  number  of  in- 
teresting experiments.  As  a  result  of  these  tests  a  long 
splice  has  been  decided  on.  The  successive  operations  in 
r.aking  this  splice  are  all  illustrated,  each  separate  en- 
graving showing  one  step  in  splicing  a  lii-in.  four-strand 
I  ope. 

The    rope   is    first   tied    and    unraveled,    a    distance 


until  only  enough  of  an  end  is  left  for  tucking.  This  i> 
then  done  with  another  pair,  as  shown  at  C.  The  two 
remaining  pairs  of  strands  are  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  the  three  spaces  between  the  strands  are  the 
same.  This  is  clearly  shown  at  D.  Each  pair  is  now 
unlaid  for  two  full  turns  back  from  the  point  of  meeting, 
and  two  of  the  half  strands  are  dropped  below  the  rope, 
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as  illustrated  at  E.  The  remaining  halves  are  laid 
forward  to  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  two 
dropped  half  strands  and  tied  in  a  knot.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  doing  this  to  have  the  strands  run  the  same  di- 
rection in  the  knot  as  they  do  in  the  rope.  This  is  clearly 
shown  at  the  point  A  in  F,  Fig.  1,  after  the  tie  is  made. 
The  two  remaining  half  strands  are  taken  and  laid 
one  around  the  other,  as  illustrated  at  G,  Fig.  2.  After 
the  rope  has  been  opened  with  a  marlin  spike,  as  illus- 
trated at  II,  the  threads  of  the  loop  are  untwisted,  as 
shown  at  G,  and  are  next  drawn  in  until  they  run  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  body  of  the  rope.    This  operation 


with  a  capital  stock  of  $800,000,  to  build  a  pipe  line  for 
natural  gas  between  Canadian  points.  The  line  will  be 
SO  miles  long  and  12-in.  pipe  will  be  used.  Lemuel  G. 
Neely  is  president. 


Fig.  3. — The  Completed  Splice. 

is  repeated  for  all  the  half  strands  at  the  points  where 
they  meet.  Views  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  tucking 
operation  are  given  at  H.  I  and  J.  For  convenience 
the  half  strand  No.  3  is  cut  and  one  thread  taken  out 
from  it  as  well  as  from  No.  4,  which  is  the  tucking  strand. 
The  marlin  spike  is  inserted  to  open  the  strand  and  the 
rope  held  as  shown.  The  remaining  threads  of  No.  3  are 
pulled  out  and  the  half  strand  No.  4  is  drawn  over  and 
under,  which  takes  the  twist  out  of  the  threads,  as 
shown  at  I.  These  are  pulled  down  firmly  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  strands  run  in  the  main  body  of 
the  rope,  and  tlie  operation  is  repeated  until  all  the 
threads  of  each  half  strand  are  dropped.  The  rope  will 
then  look  like  the  specimen  illustrated  at  J.  The 
final  step  is  to  cut  the  threads  off  close  to  the  body  of 
the  rope,  and  the  splice  is  completed,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3. 

The  operations  for  a  three-strand  rope  are  identically 
the  same  as  in  the  four-strand,  the  only  exception  beiiii; 
that  there  is  one  pair  of  strands  less  and  only  one  pair  is 
laid  out  of  each  direction,  a  tucking  end  and  one  pair  of 
strands  ieing  left,  the  latter  in  the  center. 


The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pittsburgh  Meeting 

The  Local  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Eugineers,  E.  M.  Herr,  chairman ;  Elmer  K. 
Hiles,  secretary,  liaving  in  charge  the  preparations  for 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  society,  which  will  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  May  30  to  June  2,  inclusive,  has  nearly 
completed  the  work  of  arranging  the  programme.  It 
has  been  settled  that  the  arriving  guests  will  be  re- 
ceived and  registered  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  the  society 
headquarters,  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  30.  In  the  even- 
ing there  will  be  an  informal  reception  for  the  members 
and  ladies  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel.  Professional  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  near  the  headquarters,  Wednesday  morning 
and  evening.  Thursday  and  Friday  morning.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  a  number  of  inspection  trips  to 
various  industrial  plants  in  the  vicinity,  a  boat  excur- 
sion for  the  members  and  ladies  up  the  Monongahela 
River,  a  reception  and  ball  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  on 
Thursday  evening  and,  finally,  on  Friday  evening  a 
smoker  and  entertainment,  given  by  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  its  rooms  in  the  Oliver 
Building.  The  number  of  inquiries  already  received 
from  expected  guests  indicates  a  very  large  attendance. 


A  New  Baird  Ball  Burnishing  BarrelJ 

For  burnishing  the  output  of  small  factories  or  ex- 
perimental and  special  pieces  for  large  fiims  a  new  kind 
of  barrel  has  been  built  by  the  Baird  Machine  Company, 
Oakville,  Conn.  This  new  barrel  is  of  the  single  type, 
but  otherwise  is  the  same  as  the  double  one  illustrated 
iu  The  Iron  Age  February  23,  1011. 

The  barrel  proper  is  octagonal  and  is  made  of  cast 
iron,  with  a  maple  wood  lining,  which  is  very  durable. 
This  type  of  construction  enables  all  the  parts  sul  ject 
to  wear  to  be  renewed  easily  and  greatly  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  machine.  In  use  the  barrel  is  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal ixisition,  but  it  can  be  easily  tilted  for  emptying 
and  filling,  as  trunnions  near  its  center  support  it  and 
connect  it  to  a  heavy  yoke  fastened  to  the  driving  shaft. 
A  lock  pin,  engaging  a  recess  on  the  side  of  the  barrel 
near  the  lower  end,  keeps  it  in  the  horizontal  operating 
jiosition,  and  a  slight  push  on  the  lever  controlling  the 
lock  is  sufficient  to  release  the  barrel  for  tilting.  This 
type  of  locking  device  is  convenient  and  simple,  and  at 
the  same  time  holds  the  brass  cover  securely  in  position 
and  prevents  leakage.  Another  feature  is  the  small 
amount  of  time  required  to  operate  it,  and  siuce  the  cover 
bolts  are  hinged  to  the  barrel  itself,  the  nuts  have  only 
to  be  loosened  and  not  taken  off,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  parts  getting  lost. 

A  friction  clutch  is  used  to  drive  the  barrel,  and  In 
this  way  the  driving  pulley  can  be  belted  directly  to  the 
line  shaft,  thus  eliminating  a  countershaft.     All  of  the 


The  No.  1  S  Buinishing  Barrel  Made  by  the  Baird  Machine 
Company.  Oakrille,  Conn. 

bearings  in  the  barrel  have  bronze  bushings  of  ample 
proportions,  while  those  of  the  main  shaft  are  provided 
with  ring  oilers.  Two  sizes  of  barrel  are  made,  one 
measuring  IOV2  in.  in  diameter  and  24  in.  long,  which  is 
the  one  illustrated,  and  the  other  having  a  diameter  of 
16  in.  and  a  length  of  30  in.  The  builder  has  found  that 
the  use  of  a  comparatively  small  diameter  lessens  the 
chances  of  denting  or  otherwise  injuring  delicate  or  small 
parts  which  are  burnished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  qual- 
ity of  the  finish  and  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is 
turned  out  are  not  affected. 


The  Ridgetown  Fuel  Supply  Company  of  Canada  has 
been  organized   by  Lima,   Ohio,   capitalists   and  others 


The  Sharon  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  deal  in 
scrap  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals.  The  company  has 
taken  over  the  business  of  Carnick  Brothers  &  Speer  in 
Sharon.  It  has  secured  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company,  which  recently 
moved  its  business  to  Cleveland.  The  Incorporators  are 
Harry  B.  McDowell,  George  H.  Allen,  Glen  Carley,  H.  W. 
Davis  and  Morris  Speer. 
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The  Libby  18-In.  Turret  Lathe 

A    New    Tool    for    the    Rapid    Production    of 
Duplicate  Parts 


A  new  t\irrel  lallie  capalile  of  Uaudliii^'  heavy  cliucU- 
iug  aud  liai-  work  ami  designed  for  tlie  rajiid  and  the 
accurate  production  of  duplicate  worlv  has  heen  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  International  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, West  Twenty-first  street  and  Kelt  Railway,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  This  tool  has  a  swing  of  IS  in.  over  the 
ways  and  can  be  arranged  for  either  lielt  or  motor  drive. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  the  operating  side  of  the  lathe,  while 
Fig.  2  is  a  rear  view  of  the  headstoek  showing  the  driv- 
ing mechanism. 

The  headstoek  housing  is  east  integral  with  the  bed 
which  has  heavy  fiat  ways.  Keinforcement  is  supplied  by 
a  rib  extending  through  the  center  of  the  bed  its  entire 
length  and  cross  ribs  spaced  every  13  in.  The  ways  of 
the  bed  are  flat  and  lie  close  to  the  bed  proper.     The 


7U  I'll-  niotor  with  a  speed  not  e.\ceeding  ISUO  rev.  per 
min.  is  used.  The  spindle  speeds  vary  from  S  to  30o  rev. 
per  min.  with  eight  changes,  and  with  a  two-speed 
lountershaft  this  number  is  doul)led,  and  the  range  is 
from  0.4  to  300  rev.  per  min.  Where  a  constant  speed 
motor  is  used  the  spindle  speeds  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  one-speed  countershaft  and  can  be  varied  still 
further  by  using  an  adjustable  speed  motor. 

The  chuck  is  of  the  tlu-ee-Jaw  universal  type  de- 
signed especially  for  heavy  service.  Two  or  four-jaw 
independent  or  combination  chucks  can  be  employed  if 
desired,  and  for  bar  work  a  collet  chuck  can  be  fur- 
nished. 

The  Tool  Holding  Parts 

The  tool  post  carriage  is  of  the  side  carriage  tyi)e 
and  has  a  bearing  on  the  front  way  5%  in.  wide  aud  24 
in.  long.  This  bearing  has  a  long  taper  gib  on  the  side 
of  the  front  way  and  is  also  gibbed  to  a  CO-deg.  angle  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  bed  to  take  care  of  cross  strains. 
In  this  type  of  carriage  construction,  the  bearing,  which 
in  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  goes  on  the  back  way,  is 


1. — The  Opertitins  Side  of  the  I.ibh.i-    Ls-In.   Turret   Lathe  Riiilt 

IndinnapoUs,  Ind. 


].v  the  Internatii''na)  llaohine  Tool  Compan.v, 


width  of  the  front  way  is  5%  in.  and  that  of  the  back 
one  314  in. 

The  Drive 

In  the  headstoek  are  two  double  frictions,  one  of 
which  is  a  band  friction  in  the  driving  mechanism  and 
the  other  a  cone  friction  on  the  intermediate  shaft.  The 
former  is  on  a  shaft  running  at  4S0  rev.  per  min.,  and 
the  latter  is  on  a  shaft,  the  lowest  speed  of  which  is  240 
rev.  per  min.  These  frictions  give  the  operator  complete 
control  of  the  spindle,  and  the  chuclc  and  the  locking 
mechanism  are  of  such  a  design  as  to  produce  the  effect 
■of  a  positive  clutch.  All  parts  of  the  friction  dogs  sub- 
jected to  wear  are  made  of  hardened  tool  steel.  The 
main  spindle  is  of  0.4  per  cent,  carbon  steel  and  has  a 
3%-in.  hole  through  it.  It  is  carried  in  large  bronze 
bearings,  adjustable  for  wear  and  ring  oiled. 

The  single  belt  drive  mechanism  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  headstoek  proper  and  is  fitted  into  a  housing, 
which  is  cast  solid  with  the  bed  and  the  headstoek,  so 
that  it  can  be  removed  for  repairs  or  adjustments.  It 
includes  two  friction  gear  drives  transmitting  power  to 
the  intermediate  shaft,  giving  two  speeds  in  a  forward 
direction  and  in  conjunction  with  the  four  mechanical 
speed  changes  of  the  headstoek  renders  eight  forward 
speeds  available.  The  lathe  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  a 
one  or  two  speed  countershaft,  or  else  by  an  electric 
motor.  If  a  one-speed  countershaft  is  used,  the  drive  is 
through  a  4-in.  belt  to  a  16-in.  pulley,  which  drives  the 
high-speed  shaft  at  480  rev.  per  rain.  When  a  two-speed 
countershaft  is  used,  the  first  speed  is  the  same,  and  tlie 
second  one  is  3S4  rev.  per  min.     For  motor  drive  a  5  or 


transferred  to  a  bearing  on  the  bottom  of  the  side  of 
the  bed.  an  arrangement  which  gets  the  cross  slide  out 
of  the  way  and  renders  the  full  swing  capacity  of  the 
lathe  available.  Another  advantage  of  this  construction 
is  that  the  necessity  of  long  overhanging  tools  is  done 
away  with,  as  the  tool  post  can  pass  the  chuck  aud  the 
turret  and  come  up  flush  to  the  former.  Each  carriage 
has  a  rapid  power  traverse  which  operates  at  the  rate  of 
40  ft.  per  minute  and  stops  instantly  when  thrown  off. 
The  traverse  for  each  carriage  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  other  aud  can  be  operated  in  either  direction,  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  feed  is  engaged  or  not  and 
what  the  other  carriage  is  doing.  The  mechanism  for 
this  rapid  traverse  is  driven  from  the  main  driving  shaft 
of  the  lathe  and  does  require  a  separate  countershaft  or 
motor.  In  oiieration  none  of  the  headstoek  gears  or  feed 
gears  are  included  with  the  result  that  neither  the  pilot 
wheel  on  the  turret  slide  nor  the  hand  wheel  of  the  tool 
post  carriage  turn  or  move  when  the  rapid  traverse  is  In 
use. 

A  rectangular  turret  type  tool  post  is  used  which  will 
carry  four  tools  at  one  time,  each  being  independently  .id- 
justable  for  hight.  It  is  very  rigid  and  has  a  double  act- 
ing clamping  device  operating  on  both  the  inside  and  the 
outside,  so  that  broad  faced  tools  can  lie  used.  Both 
cross  aud  lateral  power  feeds  are  provided,  as  well  as  fl 
rapid  lateral  traverse  which  is  entirely  independent  and 
will  operate  in  either  direction  whether  the  feed  is  en- 
gaged or  not.  The  tool  post  can  be  locked  in  eight  dif- 
ferent positions  and  if  desired  can  be  clamped  in  inter- 
mediate ones.  A  hollow  hexagonal  turret  12  in.  in  diam- 
eter is  used  with  a  3'4-in.  hole  in  each  face.    The  lock 
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Fig.  2. — Rear  View  of  tlie  Headstock,  Showing  the  Driving 
MechanisGi. 

pin  and  clamp  ave  oiierated  by  one  lever,  and  the  former 
is  of  hardened  tool  steel  in  a  hardeneti  too!  steel  bushed 
hole.  Automatic  stops  are  provided  for  each  of  the 
turret  faces.  A  10-in.  die  head  can  be  mounted  on  the 
turret  face  and  swing  clear  of  the  ways,  as  the  centers 
of  the  holes  in  the  turret  faces  are  9  in.  above  the  ways. 
The  turret  is  operated  by  hand  and  has  rapid  power 
traverse  at  the  rate  of  40  ft.  per  minute  in  either  direc- 
tion, irrespective  of  whetlier  the  feeds  are  engaged  or 
not.  One  revolution  of  the  pilot  wheel  moves  the  turret 
1  in.  and  gives  a  jiowerful  leverage  when  coming  up 
against  a  heavy  cut.  A  sight  indicator  is  furnished 
which  tells  the  operator  the  depth  of  the  cut  if  he  should 
•want  to  use  it  after  the  turret  stop  has  operated. 

Other  Features 

All  the  feeds  are  jiositively  geared,  and  those  in  each 
tipron  are  entirely  independent  of  the  other,  both  as  re- 
gards amount  and  direction.  Nine  feeds  ranging  in 
•either  direction  from  0.2.5  to  0.0(391  in.  per  minute  are 
available  for  the  turret,  while  the  tool  post  carriage  has 
six  feeds  ranging  from  0.2.5  to  0.007S1  in.  per  minute. 
The  tool  post  carriage  cross  feeds  are  one-half  the  longi- 
tudinal feeds,  but  if  desired  can  have  the  same  range  as 
the  turret  feeds  and  are  reversible.  Hand  feeds  are  also 
available,  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  moving  the  car- 
riage 1  in.  Autiin:atic  feed  trips  are  furnished  for  each 
turret  face  and  laterally  for  each  tool  post  face.  After 
these  trips  have  operated,  an  index  pointer  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  on  the  turret  indicates  the  amount  of  cut 
taken  which  is  a  great  convenience  in  forming  work  to 
an  accurate  depth  and  thickness.  Seven  change  gears 
are  furnishetl.  and  any  of  the  ordinary  pitches  of  screw 
thread  can  be  cut.  including  an  ll^i  pipe  thread. 

A  steady  rest  which  has  a  three-jaw  universal  chuck 
is  feathered  to  a  heavy  shaft  on  the  back  of  the  machine. 
so  that  when  in  use  it  is  clamped  to  the  back  way  and 
rests  firmly  upon  it.  When  in  use  it  is  not  fastened  to 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  any  other  part  of 
the  machine  and  can  be  thrown  back  out  of  the  way  when 
not  being  used. 

Cast  iron  oil  pans  are  placed  at  a  convenient  hight 
from  the  floor  and  the  cutting  lubricant  drains  into  a 
large  pan  in  the  center  of  the  machine  containing  a 
strainer.  From  here  the  lubricant  flows  into  the  front 
leg  of  the  machine  which  contains  the  reservoir,  and  from 
the  latter  is  pumped  back  to  the  work  by  a  rotary  pump 
located  on  the  back  of  the  machine  and  driven  from  the 
rapid  traverse  shaft.  A  pressure  valve  is  provided  for 
the  pump,  and  when  the  flow  is  shut  off  at  the  work  the 
lubricant  is  by-passed  back  to  the  reservoir.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  the  lathe  is  an  exceptionally  complete 


lubricating  .system  for  the  running  part.  King  oilers  fed 
from  reservoirs  having  sight  gauges  are  employed  for 
the  main  bearings,  and  the  oil  is  distributed  on  the 
shafts  by  a  system  of  spiral  grooves.  All  the  parts  of 
the  apron,  the  feed  bo.x  and  the  rapid  traverse  requiring 
lubrication  have  oil  tubes  leading  to  them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  lathe : 

Swing  over  ways,  inches is 

Swing  over  carriage,  inches 16 

Overall  length,  feet 1 0 

Travel   of  turret,   inches 40 

Travel   of  carriage,    inches ' 40 

Diameter  of  hole  in  spindle,  inches Z^ 

Diameter  of  hole  in  turret  face,  inches 314 

Diameter  of  chuck,  inches 16 

Width  of  driving  belt,   inches 4 

Shipping  weight,  pounds 6,000 

The  regular  equipment  of  the  machine  includes  either 
;i  one  or  two  speed  countershaft  as  may  be  desired,  but 
brackets  for  motor  drive  can  be  supplied  to  order  instead. 


A  Suggestive  Antiaccident  Epigram 


The  employees  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  pass  beneath  the  sign  herewith  illustrated  every 
time  they  go  on  shift.  The  picture  tells  a  complete  story. 
It  is  not  only  a  caution  against  carelessness  that  may  re- 
sult in  injury,   but  a  notification   that   workmen   whose 


^ 
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(■arrlr.-.-.ri'.^: 
employees. 


ijia\     Laii.sL-    an    atcidriit    arv    ii'iC    desirable 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — The  four- 
teenrh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  At- 
lantic City,  X,  J.,  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  June 
27  to  July  1.  This  year  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
papers  and  committee  reports  will  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  advance  of  the  meeting.  The  present  member- 
ship of  the  society  is  1342. 


The  Board  of  Trade  of  Easton,  Pa.,  has  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  with  a 
spur  connecting  with  the  Lehigh  A'^alley  Railroad.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  ?e00.000  available  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  industrial  enterprises  seeking  lo- 
cations. It  is  its  intention  to  furnish  sites,  take  stock 
and  assist  in  every  way  possible  those  who  would  locate 
there.  -i 
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The  Waterbury  Cam  Pillar  Press 

A  line  of  double-acting  cam  pillar  presses  kiiowu  as 
the  special  No.  S  press  is  being  built  by  the  Waterbury 
Farrel  Foundry  vS:  Machine  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Tbey  are  used  f(ir  heavy  cuttiu,ir.  forming  and  drawing, 
and  have  a  capacity  for  drawing  or  cutting  steel  shells 
4  in.  in  diameter.  %  in.  thick  and  2  in.  deep.  The  No. 
41ti0  machine,  which  is  one  illustrated,  is  used  for  draw- 
ing shells  where  they  i)ass  through  the  die  and  strip 
from  the  jiunch,  falling  through  the  bed  of  the  press  into 
some  ivce]itacle  jjlaced  beneath  it. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  very  rigid  to  with- 
stand the  severe  work  to  which  it  is  subjected  and  to 
develop  the  necessary  power,  back  gears  are  tised.  Round 
nuts  having  holes  for  use  with  a  pin  wrench  provide  for 
the  adjustment   of   the  cutting  slide  up  and  down   the 


The   No.   4ir,0   Double   Acting  C.im   Pillar   Press   Built   by    the 

Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

sleeve.  This  sleeve  Is  attached  to  the  yokes  against  rolls 
in  which  the  cams  act.  an  arrangement  which  keeps  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting  slide  always  parallel  with  the  bed 
of  the  press.  The  center  or  drawing  slide  is  driven  by  a 
biUl  connection. 

Another  type  of  press  known  as  the  No.  4182  is  em- 
ployed for  cupjiing  and  forming,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
single  motion  and  a  cam  actuated  knock-out  for  lifting 
the  shells  from  the  die.  On  this  machine  the  cutting 
slide  remains  down  after  cutting  the  blank  until  the  cen- 
ter slide  has  operated  and  has  risen  10  degrees. 

The  cams  in  both  of  these  machines  are  of  hardened 
tool  steel,  while  the  rolls  are  bronze  bushed  and  revolve  on 
hardened  and  ground  tool  steel  pins.  The  crank  shaft 
runs  in  bronze  lined  capped  bearings,  and  the  back  shaft 
in  bearings  lined  with  babbitt  metal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
speciflcatious  of  the  two  presses : 

No.  4160.  No.  41S2 
Distance   from   bed   to   center   of  crank   shaft. 

inches 56^  58M 

Distance  from  bed  to  cutting  slide  when  down, 

inches   12  13% 

Distance  from  bed  to  drawing  slide  when  down. 

Inches 1"  ley. 


Standard  length  of  cutting  slide  stroke.  Inches.       2  3>^ 

Standard  length  of  drawing  slide  stroke.  Inches.       9  8 

Distance  from  bed  to  bottom  of  ways,  inches..     12  13% 

Distance   between   ways.   Inches 20  20 

Depth  of  bottom  of  cutting  slide,  inches IS^^  14 

Diameter  of  bottom  of  drawing  slide,  inches..        7  7 

Distance  between  uprights  at  bed,  inches 25  25 

Depth  of  top  of  bed.  inches 24  24 

Diameter  of  opening  through  bed.  inches 9  9 

Length  of  knock-out  stroke,  inches 3 

Thickness  of  bolster  plate,   inches 3V4  4 

Cross  section  of  upriglits.  inches llVjx  7  llw,  x  7 

Floor  space  required,  inches 75  x  82  73  x  SO 

Overall  hight,  inches 120  123 

Diameter   of   flywheel,   inches 30  38 

Face  width  of  flywheel,  Inches 6%  6 

Ratio  of  gearing 17.7  to  1  17.7  to  1 

Weight  of  flywheel,  pounds 600  680 

Weight  of  press,  pounds l!)..S.j0  22,630 

The  equipment  of  the  presses  includes  the  builder's 
patented  Johnson  clutch  and  a  set  of  wrenches  for  mak- 
ing all  the  necessary  adjustments.  As  these  presses  are 
generally  built  to  order,  the  bottom  of  the  drawing  slide 
can  be  made  to  suit  any  tool  which  the  purchaser  is  using 
at  the  time  the  order  is  placed. 

The  Murchey  Motor  Driven  Pipe  Threader 


A  new  single  head  motor  driven  semiautomatic  pipe 
threading  machine  designed  especially  for  mill  and  fac- 
tor}- work  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
JIurchey  Machine  &  Tool  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  is 
rigidly  built  to  withstand  the  hard  and  continuous  service 
required  of  a  machine  in  constant  operation  and  one  of 
the  chief  features  claimed  for  it  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  turns  out  work.  In  general  construction  and 
mechanical  operation,  the  threader  is  similar  to  the  No. 
2  semiautomatic  double  head  nipple  and  pipe  threading 
machine  made  by  this  company.  The  die  head  with 
which  both  of  these  machines  are  equipped  is  of  the 
maker's  improved  automatic  opening  type  which  was  de- 
scribed in  The  Iron  Age,  June  3,  1909. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  throughout  Is  heavy, 
and  the  seniisteel  journal  hearings  are  of  ample  propor- 
tions, measuring  4  x  20  In.  Machine  cut  gears  with  wide 
faces  are  used  for  transmitting  power.  The  capacity  of 
the  threader  ranges  from  1,0  to  2  in.  pipe,  which  it  will 
thread  and  ream  in  one  operation.  It  will  cut  threads 
of  tniiforui  size  and  length  on  pipes  ranging  from  a  close 
nipple  to  a  full  length  pipe,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it 
is  possible  to  cut  20O,    1-in.  standard  threads  per  hour. 


A  New  Motor  Driven   Semi-Automatic   Pipe  Threading  Machtae 

Built  by  the  Murchey  Machine  &  Tool  Company, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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After  the  work  is  started  in  the  die  head,  which  is  sim- 
ply and  strongly  coustructed  and  has  few  wearing  parts, 
no  further  attention  is  required.  The  die  head  is  com- 
posed of  four  principal  parts :  the  body,  the  sliding  col- 
lar, the  adjustable  shell  and  the  die  holders,  and  the 
adjustments  for  the  different  sizes  and  lengths  of  thread 
and  the  amounts  of  internal  reaming  for  the  end  of  the 
pipe  are  few  in  number  and  easily  and  quickly  made. 
The  dies  are  made  of  tool  steel  with  plain  straight  backs, 
which  are  firmly  held  in  position  by  a  pointed  set  screw 
which  enters  a  pit  In  the  die  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
changed  quickly.  A  special  design  of  reamer  is  used, 
which  can  be  quickly  removed  and  easily  sharpened  with- 
out altering  its  form. 

The  quick-acting  chuck  has  jaws  of  the  chisel  grip 
type  that  will  not  crush  the  pipe  but  will  nevertheless 
grip  it  strongly  with  a  slight  pressure  and  can  be  easily 
sharpened  on  an  emery  wheel  without  drawirg  the  tem- 
per. The  jaws,  a  set  of  which  is  furnished  for  every  size 
of  pipe  within  the  cajiacity  of  the  machine,  have  long 
and  rigid  bearings  and  to  prevent  them  spreading,  the 
gripping  screw  is  placed  close  to  the  work.  The  tempered 
tool  steel  threaded  nipple  tool  holders  employed  for  close 
nipples  are  made  in  halves  and  will  grip  the  threaded 
end  of  the  pipe  without  special  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  For  holding  short  nipples  or  long  lengths 
of  pipe,  the  regular  gripping  jaws  are  used  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  pipe  through  these  has  no  effect  on  the 
length  of  the  thread.  The  reaming  of  the  internal  wall 
of  the  pipe  is  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  thread  is 
being  cut,  and  there  is  an  independent  adjustment  of 
the  reamer  for  taking  either  light  or  heavy  cuts  as  is  de- 
sired. For  cutting  running  threads  4  in.  long,  the  reamer 
holder  can  be  quickly  removed.  Bolt  threading  can  also 
be  done  by  this  machine,  but  the  rate  of  production  is 
not  as  rapid  as  when  it  is  employed  for  pipe  threading. 

The  weight  of  the  threader  is  approximately  1700  lb.. 
and  the  floor  space  required  measures  2  x  5  ft.  When 
supplied  with  a  motor,  as  shown,  an  adjustable  speed  2- 
hp.  motor  having  a  speed  variation  of  4  to  1  is  directly 
connected  to  the  three-step  cone  pulley  through  a  standard 
geared  drive.  If  desired  the  machine  can  be  furnished 
without  a  motor,  and  the  speed  of  the  countershaft  is 
200  rev.  per  miu.  The  equipment  of  both  types  of  thread- 
ers includes  an  automatic  oil  pan,  a  pump,  an  oil  well 
and  a  drip  pan. 


The   New   Westinghouse    Interpole    Direct 
Current  Generators 


A  new  type  of  interpole  direct  current  generators,  pos- 
sessing the  abilit.v  to  carry  heavy  overloads  without 
sparking,  thorough  ventilation  and  ruggedness  with  rela- 
tively light  weight  has  been  develeped  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
These  machines  are  designed  for  furnishing  current  for 
two  and  three  wire  direct  current  systems,  and  are  built 
in  the  customary  sizes  from  25  to  1000  kw.  for  opera- 
tion at  speeds  conforming  to  the  standard  practice  for 
engine  drive. 

In  these  machines,  which  are  known  as  the  type  Q 
generators,  sparkless  commutation  is  secured  by  using 
small  poles  located  between  the  main  ones.  The  wind- 
ings of  these  auxiliary  poles  are  connected  in  series  with 
the  armature  and  set  up  a  magnetic  field,  which  annuls 
the  effect  of  the  field  formed  by  armature  magnetization 
and  generates  in  the  commutated  armature  coils  an  elec- 
tromotive force  which  assists  the  reversal  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  instant  of  commutation.  This  electromotive 
force  varies  In  proportion  to  the  load  and  thus  has  the 
proper  corrective  effect  at  all  loads,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  definite  brush  position  is  secured  for  all  kinds  of 
loads.  Thus  heavy  overloads  can  be  carried  without 
sparking  and  tiashing.  and  the  wear  on  the  commutator 
and  the  brushes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  ventila- 
tion of  all  current  carrying  parts  and  the  armature  colls 
has  received  particular  attention  in  designing  these  ma- 
chines. All  the  windings  are  designed  to  give  shallow 
colls,  and  the  heat  in  any  part  has  but  an   extremely 


The  New  T.vpe  Q  Engine  Driven  Direct  Current  Interpole  Gen- 
erator Built  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

short  distance  to  travel  before  reaching  the  surface  from 
which  it  is  radiated.  This  feature  of  the  design  in  com- 
bination with  a  very  complete  and  thorough  system  of 
air  circulation,  it  is  claimed,  prevents  hot  spots  and  at 
the  same  time  secures  a  uniformity  of  temperature  not 
obtained  prior  to  this  time. 

Cast  steel  having  a  high  magnetic  permeability  Is 
used  for  the  frames  and  furnishes  a  maximum  amount 
of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight  and  space.  The 
rotors  of  these  generators  are  intended  to  be  mounted 
directly  on  the  shaft  of  the  prime  mover,  which  can  be 
either  a  gas  or  a  steam  engine  or  an  hydraulic  or  a 
steam  turbine  possessing  the  proper  speed.  The  fields 
can  be  mounted  either  on  masonry  foundations  or  di- 
rectly on  the  bed  plate  of  the  prime  mover. 

These  machines  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  25  to 
1000  kw.  Vp  to  100  kw..  the  standard  voltages  are  either 
125  or  250.  and  from  100  to  300  kw.  they  are  125,  2.50  or 
GOO  volts.  All  machines  over  300  kw.  are  wound  for 
either  250  or  600  volts,  and  all  250-volt  generators  are 
regularly  equipped  for  a  three-wire  operation. 


Wm.  H.  Washburne,  formerly  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  I^ott  Company.  Chicago,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  company  to  engage  in  business  for 
himself  as  direct  mill  representative.  Offices  have  been 
established  at  10.30  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Washburne  will  represent  the  following  companies 
in  the  sale  of  the  products  mentioned  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritory: Beall  Bros..  .41ton.  111.,  shovel  picks,  spades,  &c., 
blacksmiths'  and  miners'  tools :  Graves  &  Stamp,  Desarc, 
Mo.,  hickory  handles;  Wm.  Ganschow  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
metal  and  rawhide  gears :  Pyott  Company,  Chicago,  power 
transmission  appliances;  Pyott  Foundry  Company.  Chi- 
cago, general  machinery  castings ;  Sanford-Day  Iron 
Works.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  mining  and  dump  cars,  mining 
machinery,  &c. ;  Highland  Chemical  Products  Company. 
Connellsville.  Pa.,  noncorroslve  paint. 


The  Lufkin  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Lufkiu. 
Texas,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  .§120,000  to 
.$200,000.  The  company  states  that  the  Increase  is  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  of  its  fast  growing 
trade.  It  recently  erected  a  large  brick  and  steel  boiler 
and  blacksmith  shop,  which  has  been  equipped  with  new 
tools,  and  also  Increased  the  facilities  in  its  foundry  and 
machine  shop.  A  large  warehouse  will  probably  be 
erected  within  the  next  year. 
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The  AUner-Boswell  Radius  Planer  Attachment 


Various  machines  and  methods  have  been  tried  at 
different  times  for  iuatl)iniug  motion  links  and  obtaining 
the  proper  curve  in  the  slot,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  for  rapid  and  accurate  worii  a  device  emiwdying  the 
following  six  points  should  be  used.  The  features  which 
such  an  attachment  should  possess  are  an  absolutely 
correct  circle  radius,  a  rigid  construction,  a  wide  range 
of  adjustments  for  the  rigging,  absence  of  wear  on  all 
parts  that  might  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  curve,  easy 


The  Allnei'-Boswell  Radius  Planer  Attachment  Manufactured  by 
H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

adjustments  to  radii  of  any  length  and  interchangeabil- 
Ity  with  straight  planer  work  and  a  concentrated  method 
of  curve  cutting  so  that  the  whole  operation  can  be  fin- 
ished in  one  setting.  In  the  AIlner-Boswell  rfidius  planer 
attachment  made  by  the  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  1026 
Hamilton  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  all  these  points  are 
said  to  have  been  covered. 

This  attachment  enables  very  heavy  cuts  to  be  takeu. 
and  stands  up  to  the  limit  of  the  machine  tool  without 
Injury.  A  square  block  which  is  integral  with  the  bottom 
plate  that  Is  fixed  to  the  planer  table  transmits  power 
for  driving  the  top  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  recip- 
rocating movement.  In  this  way  the  resultant  of  this 
force,  combined  with  the  resistance  offered  to  the  tool 
by  the  cut.  is  parallel  with  the  motion  of  the  tool,  and 
the  oscillating  component  of  the  mechanism  is  taken  care 
of  by  an  enlarged  pin  that  surrounds  the  square  block. 
This  pin  passes  through  an  enlarged  eye,  and  a  retaining 
ring  on  the  upper  side  of  the  eye  forms  the  setting  table. 
All  the  parts  subject  to  stress  have  ample  dimensions. 
The  radial  bar  is  subjected  to  very  little  stress,  and  on 
that  account  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  comparatively  light 
tube  which  is  easily  handled.  This  arrangement  enables 
the  adjustment  for  radii  of  different  lengths  to  be  secured 
by  a  guide  that  is  double  pivoted  in  a  post  sliding  on  a 
foot  plate  perpendicular  to  the  movement  of  the  planer 
tool. 

After  the  link  has  been  planed  and  milled  around  the 
edges  and  the  end  clearances  drilled  and  slotted,  it  is  set 
up  on  the  chuck  table  by  lining  It  up  to  a  center  line 
marked  on  the  chuck.  The  center  block  Is  removed  by 
parting  with  two  tools  simultaneously,  and  this  opera- 
tion, including  the  setting  up  of  the  link  and  lifting  out 
the  block  after  parting  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
3Vi-in.  hammered  steel  link  on  a  15-hp.  planer  in  35  min- 
utes. After  parting  the  slot  is  finished  by  side  tools  kept 
steady  in  the  other  heads  of  the  planer.  In  this  way 
only  one  setting  is  required  for  blocking  out  and  finishing 
both  sides  of  the  link,  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely 
correct  inside  and  outside  radii  are  secured. 


The    Firth=Stirling    Steel    Company's    New    Hand- 

Book. — The  Firth-Stirling  Steel  Company,  whose  plant 
is  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  Blue  Chip  high 
speed  steel  and  high  grade  tool  steels  for  all  purposes, 
has  issued  through  its  sales  representatives,  E.  S.  Jack- 
man  &  Co.,  with  oflices  In  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 


burgli,  its  new  1911  copyrighted  hand-book,  consisting 
of  04  pages,  31-  X  GV3  in.  The  sul)jects  treated  include 
Blue  Chip  steel,  tempering,  special  tool  steel,  alloy  steel, 
stock  list,  extras,  disc  lists,  drill  rods,  tables,  memoranda, 
&c.  It  will  be  found  of  interest  by  every  superintendent 
and  manager  of  plants  using  tool  steels  in  any  form. 


An    Exceptionally    Small    Toledo    Electric 
Welding  Machine 


A  new  welding  machine,  the  special  features  of  which 
are  light  weight  and  exceptionally  small  size,  has  been 
recently  lironght  out  by  the  Toledo  Electric  Welder  Com- 
Iiany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  a  small  machine  designed 
for  butt  welding  stock  ranging  from  Xo.  16  gauge  wire 
to  Vj-in.  round  iron  or  steel  and  weighs  about  100  lb.,  as 
aluminum   is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  case. 

In  operation  the  stock  is  clamped  in  the  jaws  of  the 
welder  by  the  lever  handles  at  the  top  of  the  machine. 
The  semiautomatic  switch  or  compression  lever  at  the 
right  of  the  machine  is  moved  toward  the  operator  and 
the  stock  instantly  begins  to  heat.  When  it  has  softened 
sufficiently,  the  ends  are  forced  into  contact  with  each 
other  and  the  switch  is  then  opened. 

The  time  required  to  place  stock  in  the  jaws  and 
complete  the  weld  is  from  3  to  5  seconds,  and  the  cost 
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The  No.  0  Electric  Welding  Machine  Built  by  the  Toledo  Electric 
Welder  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

for  current  based  on  a  rate  of  5  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  is  35  cents  per  1000  welds  of  the  maximum  size 
handled  by  the  machine.  This  cost  is  proportionately 
lessened  with  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  stock,  since 
the  current  consumption  decreases  in  direct  proportion. 
To  cut  down  the  amount  of  current  used  when  stock  of 
a  smaller  size  than  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  machine 
is  to  be  welded  a  regulator  is  furnished  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  welder. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  welder : 

Distance  from  floor  to  center  of  laws,  inches 12>* 

Distance  from  floor  to  top  of  machine,  inches 16M: 

Depth  of  jaw  openingr,  inches % 

Width  of  jaw  opening,  inches 1 

Size  of  dies,  inches %*% 

Floor  space,   inches 11  x8 

Weight  of  machine,  pounds 100 
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The  No.  5  Cincinnati  Gear  Cutter 

A  New  Size  of  a  Standard  Automatic  Machine 

A  new  size  of  gear  cutter  capable  of  handling  IG  x  48 
in.  Wanks  has  been  brought  out  liy  the  Cincinnati  Gear 
Cutting  Machine  Coiui)auy,  Ehim  street  and  Garrard  ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  a  larger  size  of  the  builder's 
standard  line,  and  like  the  Xo.  3A  cutter  which  was  il- 
lustrated in  TUc  Iron  Age,  September  30,  1909,  in  de- 
signing it  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  rigidity,  ample 
wearing  surfaces  and  simplicity  of  parts.  The  power 
is  transmitted  from  a  single  pulley  running  at  a  con- 
stant speed,  and  the  various  feeds  and  speeds  are  obtained 
by  conveniently  located  transposing  gears.  All  gibs  are  of 
the  taper  type  and  can  be  adjusted  from  the  ends  and 
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4S  X  16  In.  Goav  ruttcT  Made  by  the  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


all  the  shafts  and  the  spindles  are  accurately  ground 
and  journaled  in  bronze  bushings.  All  of  the  move- 
ments are  automatic,  each  depending  upon  the  preceding 
one  and  being  prevented  from  taking  place  until  that 
has  been  completed. 

The  work  saddle  is  attached  to  the  housing  by  gibs 
in  such  a  way  that  the  work  arbor  and  the  blank  do  not 
drop  out  of  parallelism  when  the  clamps  are  loosened 
for  adjusting  the  work  for  the  tooth  depth.  A  single 
lever  o|ierates  the  power  elevating  device  for  the  work 
saddle  in  either  direction,  and  when  the  device  is  not 
in  use  no  gears  are  running.  A  separate  belt  is  not  re- 
quired for  this  device,  as  the  power  to  operate  it  is  taken 
from  the  machine  pulley.  A  hand  adjustment  and  a 
micrometer  collar  graduated  to  0.001  in.  are  also  fur- 
nished. The  steel  \^-ork  arlior  is  accurately  ground  and 
journaled  in  bronze  bushings  and  is  provided  with 
means  for  taking  up  wear.  It  is  drawn  in  and  forced 
out  by  a  threaded  shaft  and  a  hand  wheel.  A  face  plate 
with  a  series  of  concentric  T-slots  and  slotted  dogs  and 
jacks  which  can  be  clamped  in  any  position  on  the  face 
plate  to  permit  of  radial  adjustment  are  furnished.  A 
counterweight  which  is  guided  in  a  dovetail  slot  is  pro- 
Tided  for  the  work  arbor  support. 

Rectangular  guiding  surfaces  with  long  taper  gibs 
for  taking  up  wear,  both  verticall.v  and  horizontally,  are 
provided  for  the  cutter  slide.  The  proportion  between 
the  length   and  the  width  of  these  guiding  surfaces  is 


five  to  one,  which  reduces  any  binding  action.  The  slide 
is  fed  forward  and  retracted  by  a  screw.  The  adjusta- 
ble dogs  controlling  the  length  of  the  cutter  slide  feed 
are  oiierated  by  a  crank  wrench  from  the  front  of  the 
bed  and  a  retractable  tappet  for  the  dogs  enables  the 
slide  to  be  run  to  the  extreme  rear  position  without  dis- 
turbing the  setting  of  the  dogs  when  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  blanks.  For  moving  the  slide  by  hand  an 
automatic  disengaging  crank  is  provided.  Twenty-four 
feeds  arranged  in  two  series  of  12  each  are  provided  for 
the  cutter  slide,  which  returns  at  a  constant  speed  re- 
gardless of  the  rate  at  which  it  Is  fed  forward.  The  ex- 
treme feeds  are  14  in.  and  15^,4  in.  per  minute. 

The  large  diameter  cutter  spindle  is  accurately 
ground  and  wear  can  be  easily  compensated  for.  It  is 
mounted  in  a  bronze  bearing  which  is  capable  of  being 
adjusted    longitudinally    for   centering   the    cutter    to    a 

gauge  furnished  with 
the  machine.  A  worm 
and  a  worm  wheel 
are  used  to  drive  the 
spindle  and  any  wear 
due  to  the  end  thrust 
of  the  worm  can  be 
taken  up.  For  re- 
ceiving the  cutter 
arbor,  which  is  keyed 
in  the  spindle  and  is 
drawn  in  and  forced 
out  by  a  threaded 
bolt,  the  cutter  end 
of  the  spindle  has  a 
No.  11  Brown  & 
Sharpe  taper.  A  V/^- 
in.  arbor  is  regularly 
furnished,  but  if  de- 
sired others  can  be 
substituted,  all  of 
which  are  supported 
at  the  outer  end  by  a 
removable  bearing.  Six 
spindle  speed  changes, 
ranging  from  24  to 
120  rev.  per  min.,  are 
available. 

The  construction  of 
the  indexing  mechan- 
ism is  very  simple 
and  it  is  claimed  that 
there  are  fewer  gears 
in  the  train  than  in 
any  other  machine  on 
the  market.  If  desired 
the  index  worm  can 
be  quickly  disengaged  fi'om  the  wheel  and  brought 
back  into  the  exact  meshing  depth  or  it  may  be 
disengaged  from  the  index  gears,  rotated  any  de- 
sired amount  for  resetting  work  and  again  secured 
to  the  gears.  The  feed  for  the  cutter  slide  and  the 
indexing  mechanism  are  interlocked  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  impossible  for  cutter  to  advance  until  the  work 
is  properly  indexed  or  when  the  cutter  is  feeding  to 
index,  thus  preventing  w-ork  from  being  spoiled.  A 
hand  movement  under  the  control  of  the  operator  en- 
ables the  work  spindle  to  be  spaced  once  or  to  revolve 
continuously.  All  numbers  of  teeth  from  12  to  100  and 
from  100  to  450,  with  the  exception  of  prime  numbers 
and  their  multiples,  can  be  cut  by  the  index  change  gears 
regularly  furnished.  For  cutting  other  numbers  of  teeth 
special  gears  can  be  supplied  at  an  additional  cost  if 
desired. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  cutter : 

Maximum  diameter  of  gear  blanks,  inches 48 

Maximum  face  width  of  gear  blanks,  inches 16 

Number  of  cutter  slide  feed  changes 24 

Minimum  cutter  slide  feed,   inches  per  minute *4 

Maximum  cutter  slide  feed,   inches  per  minute 1514 

TSrown  &  Sharpe  taper  of  work  arbor No.  16 

Brown  cJc  Sharpe  taper  of  cutter  spindle No.  11 

Diameter  of  cutter  arbor,   inches 1^ 

NuralH-r  of   cutter  spindle  speeds 6 

Minimum  cutter  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute. ...     24 
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Maximum  cutter  splmlle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute...   120 

Diameter  of  countershaft  pulle.vs.  Inches 18 

Face  width  of  countershaft  pulle.vs,  Inches 5Vi 

Speed  of  countcrsliiiit  pulle.vs,  revolutions  per  minute....   283 

Floor  space  rcquireil.   Inches 101  x  53 

Net  weight  of  ma.  liine  with  countershaft,  lb 7,740 

The  etiuipujont  regularl.v  furnished  with  the  uiachine 
includes  an  outer  support  for  the  worlv  arbor  and  a  rim 
support  for  the  gear  blanks  together  with  a  countershaft 
and  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  If  desired  the  machine  can 
be  furnished  with  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  mounted 
on  the  initial  shaft  and  it  can  also  be  arranged  for 
motor  drive. 

»  » » 

Kerr  Turbines  in  the  New  York  Post-Office 


As  few  of  the  Government  buildiugs  are  equipped 
with  steam  turbines  for  lighting  purposes,  the  recent 
installation  of  two  turbo  generating  units  in  the  New 
York  Post-Office  is  interesting.  These  supply  current  to 
the  Moore  vacuum  tube  lighting  system,  and  each  con- 
sists of  a  200-kw.  steam  turbine  built  by  tho  Kerr  Tur- 
bine Company,  Wellsville.  N.  Y.,  direct  connected  to  a 
Crocker- Wheeler  generator  mounted  on  the  same  base. 

The  turbines  use  steam  at  135  lb.  pressure  and  run 
noncondeiising.      The   governing    mechanism    is    particu- 


fchops  of  their  respective  builders  by  Government  in- 
spectors. The  turbines  were  tested  for  steara  consimjp- 
tion  per  brake  horsepower  with  a  prouy  brake  at  25,  75, 
100  and  125  per  cent,  of  their  rated  load  at  a  steam 
pressure  of  135  lb.  and  a  30-degree  superheat.  The  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained : 

Load.  founds  of  steam  per  b.h.p.  per  hour. 

I'er  cent.  Turbine  1.  Turbine  2. 

50  44.6  43.6 

75  40.6  41.2 

100  38.4  3S.7 

128  39.3  3S.9 

The  generators  under  test  showed  efficiencies  of  S9.6 
per  cent,  at  one-half  load,  92.4  per  cent,  at  three-quarter 
load  and  i)3.9  per  cent,  at  full  load.  They  were  designed 
to  run  continuously  for  12  hours  at  full  rated  current 
output  with  no  part  of  the  armature  or  field  coils  show- 
ing a  temperature  rise  above  the  surrounding  air  of  35 
degrees  C.  and  they  can  carry  a  25-per  cent,  overload  for 
two  hours,  without  injurious  heating,  successfully. 


The  Turbo-Generators  Supply-ng  Current  to  the  Moore  Vacuum 
Post-ofiice,  New  York  Cit.v.     These  Units  Were  Built  by 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

larly  sensitive  and  prevents  any  racing  due  to  sudden 
changes  of  load.  In  fact,  the  extreme  variation  in  speed 
from  no  load  to  full  load  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  momentary  variation  during  any  fluctuation  within 
the  rated  capacity  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  reg- 
ulation is  secured  by  a  governor  of  the  centrifugal  type 
actuating  the  throttle  valve  through  a  system  of  levers 
to  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  as  required  by  the 
load.  In  addition  there  is  an  emergency  stop  governor 
which  instantly  shuts  off  the  steam  if  the  load  drops 
suddenly  or  an  excessive  speed  Is  reached. 

The  generators  are  of  the  revolving  field  type  and 
deliver  two-phase.  CO-cycle.  230-volt  alternating  current. 
The  frames  are  circular  in  form  and  posse.ss  high  per- 
meability, the  field  coils  being  wound  on  spools  mounted 
on  steel  laminations  with  the  windings  carefully  insu- 
lated. The  armature  spiders  are  of  cast  iron  with  the 
laminations  and  the  windings  constructed  to  produce  a 
perfect  mechanical  and  electric-al  balance.  Air  ducts  pro- 
vide a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  ends  of  the  wind- 
ings through  openings  in  the  outer  frame.  A  separate 
direct  current  125-volt  unit  mounted  on  each  generator 
shaft  furnishes  the  necessary  excitation  to  maintain  a 
pressure  of  230  volts  at  the  generator  terminals.  The 
excitation  has  a  wide  range,  enabling  the  voltage  to 
reach  as  high  as  230  or  as  low  as  200  under  normal  speed 
and  full  load  conditions. 

Before  the  turbines  and  the  generators  were  accepted 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  both  were  tested  at  the 


The  American   Association   of   Commerce  and 
Trade,  Berlin 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  American  manufacturers 
and  business  men  in  introducing  their  wares  into  Ger- 
many, the  American 
Association  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade  was 
organized  in  Berlin 
eight  years  ago  by 
American  business 
men  having  trade  re- 
lations with  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  as- 
sociation, carried  on 
as  an  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with 
its  Board  of  Directors 
and  its  committees,  is 
doing  an  unselfish 
work  in  aiding  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  manufacturers. 
The  secretary,  George 
S.  Atwood,  for  the 
past  20  years  in  close 
touch  with  the  Ger- 
man business  world 
and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment departments, 
is  able  to  answer 
promptly  all  inquiries 
and  save  time  in  the  establishment  of  American  branches. 
The  association  is  a  live  organization,  as  frequently  evi- 
denced by  the  gatherings  of  business  men  at  its  fine  quar- 
ters. 59.  60  Friedrich-Strasse.  Equitable  Building,  and  at 
a  very  recent  date  by  its  dinner  given  to  its  Hamburg 
members  at  Hotel  Atlantic,  Hamburg,  when  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  the  presiding  burgomasters  of  Ham- 
1  urg  and  Lubeck.  the  presidents  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  these  cities,  and  representatives  of  the  Ham- 
Imrg-America  Line  and  Hamburg's  leading  bankers  and 
financiers  were  present  as  guests  of  the  association.  Its 
work  extends  over  the  entire  United  States  and  through- 
out Germany.  It  invites  American  business  men  to  seek 
its  help. 


Tube  Llghtin?  System  in  the  General 
the  Kerr  Turbine  Company. 


The  Boston  office  of  the  Triumph  Electric  Company, 
Cincinnati,  has  been  removed  from  101  High  street  to  92 
Pearl  street.  C.  A.  Cotton  is  district  office  manager. 
This  change  of  location  was  made  necessary  by  the  large 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  the  necessity  of 
having  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters. 


The  Warwood  Tool  Company.  Warwood,  near  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  manufacturer  of  hammers  and  track  tools, 
recently  struck  gas  on  its  property.  The  well  showed  a 
pressure  equal  to  4,000,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  day,  which 
will  be  utilized  In  the  heating  furnaces  of  the  plant 
While  the  supply  will  likely  last  for  several  years,  the 
company  Intends  to  drill  another  well. 
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The  Cincinnati   Heavy  Duty  Pulley  Lathe 


The  Ciuciuuati  Pulley  Machinery  Company.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  recently  designed  a  line  of  all  geared 
heavy  duty  pulley  lathes.  Roughing  cuts  with  a  flue 
feed  have  to  be  taken  on  a  machine  of  this  character,  and 
the  finishing  cut   with  a   broad  nose  goose  neck   tool   is 


Fig.  1.— A  New  Heavy  Duty  Pulley  Lathe  Built  by  the  Cincinnati  Pulley  Machinery  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

very  sweeping,  so  that  the  tool  must  have  a  wide  range 
of  positive  feed  changes.  These  lathes  are  intended  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  a  heavy  and  powerful 
tool  possessing  this  important  requirement.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  typical  machine,  while  Fig.  2  gives  a  view  of  the  change 
gear  mechanism. 

The  lathe  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  will  turn  gears,  fly- 
wheels and  pulle.vs  having  a  diameter  of  20  in.  and  an 
extreme  face  width  of  14  in.,  and  has  12  feed  changes, 


turn  drives  a  worm  and  worm  wheel  in  the  apron.  This 
worm  wheel  has  a  friction,  and  spur  gears  on  the  fric- 
tion disk  mesh  with  gears  on  the  tumbler  plate,  which 
can  be  thrown  to  furnish  a  feed  in  either  direction  to  the 
top  slide.  From  this  plate  the  power  is  transmitted  to 
the  gears  on  the  cross  feed  screw. 

The  lathe  has  a   three-step  cone  pulley  and  a   two- 
speed  countershaft,  the  speeds  of  the  latter  being  225  and 

3  0  0  rev.  per  m  i  n . 
This  combination 
gives  six  spindle 
speeds  ranging  from  7 
to  30  rev.  per  min. 
The  power  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  cone 
pulley  shaft  through 
gearing  to  a  large  in- 
termediate gear,  and 
from  there  to  the  in- 
termediate gear  A , 
Fig.  2.  This  in  turn 
meshes  with  the  gear 
B  on  the  clutch  gear 
in  the  gear  box.  When 
the  lever  in  the  gear 
box  is  thrown  to  the 
right,  the  clutch  is  en- 
gaged with  the  clutch 
gear  transmitting  mo- 
tion to  the  tumbler 
shaft,  which  has  four 
gears  mounted  upon 
it.  By  bringing  these 
into  mesh  with  the 
four  gears  on  the  cone 
shaft,  six  feeds  are 
obtained,  while  throw- 
ing the  lever  in  the  op- 
posite direction  ren- 
ders six  more  feeds 
available,  thus  giving 
12  feed  changes,  rang- 
ing from  1-32  to  %  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle.  The 
motion  to  the  worm  shaft  is  transmitted  through  a  bevel 
gear  on  the  worm  shaft  meshing  with  a  pinion  on  the 
pinion  shaft,  and  between  the  pinion  and  the  worm  shaft 
universal  joints  are  Interposed  on  each  side  of  the  ma- 
chine to  care  for  changes  in  the  position  of  the  latter 
shaft  when  the  table  is  swiveled. 


The  Allen=Bradley  Company's  Electrical   Products. 

— McCoy  &  Brandt.  House  Building.  Pittsburgh,  dealers 
in  new  and  second-hand  machinery,  represent  the  Allen- 
Bradley  Company  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  the  sale 
of  that  company's  controlling  apparatus,  in  which  is  in- 
corporated the  well-known  graphite  compression  resist- 
ance of  which  the  company  is  the  sole  patentee  and  ex- 
clusive manufacturer.  Its  products  include  constant 
speed  rheostats,  automatic  overload  releasing  rheostats 
and  rheostat  panels  and  a  complete  line  of  alternating 
current  rheostats  and  reversing  controllers  for  crane  and 
similar  reversing  motor  duty.  It  will  also  soon  com- 
mence the  manufacture  of  a  line  of  automatic  motor  con- 
trolling rheostats.  The  Allen  Bradley  Company  is  lo- 
cated at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  occupying  a  building  about 
CO  X  120  ft.,  four  stories,  of  steel  and  brick  construction, 
in  which  the  most  modern  equipment  is  used  throughout. 


-The  Change  Gear  Mechanism. 

the  ratio  between  the  two  extremes  being  10  to  1.  The 
equipment  includes  either  the  engine  lathe  tail  stock  aa 
Illustrated  or  one  of  the  swinging  pattern.  Power  cross. 
feed  can  be  supplied  by  fastening  a  small  apron  to  the 
saddle,  the  power  being  transmitted  from  the  worm 
shaft  through   bevel  gears  to  the  feed  shaft,   which  in 


William  Gardam  &  Son,  Inc.,  expert  and  general  ma- 
chinists and  manufacturers  of  adjustable  multiple  spindle 
drilling  machines,  adjustable  gang  drills  and  sensitive 
drill  presses,  announce  the  removal  of  their  offices  and 
workshop  May  1  from  221  Fulton  street  to  SO  to  86  Park 
place,  southwest  corner  Greenwich  street.  New  York. 
The  new  quarters,  being  more  commodious,  will  provide 
facilities  for  doing  a  much  larger  business  than  has  here- 
tofore been  possible.  Their  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  their  larger  and  heavier  machines  are  at  Arlington,  N. 
J.,  but  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
office  in  New  York. 
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The  Arcade  Rotary  Sand  Sifter  New  Prentice  Ball  Bearing  Drill 


The  Aixailo  Mfg.  Company,  Freeporr,  111.,  has  de- 
veloped a  maoliiue  (or  riddling  sand  in  llie  foundry  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  keep  it  supplied.  This  machine  con- 
sists of  two  wire  cloth  cylinders  30  in.  long,  mounted  in 
a  heavy  revolving  frame.  The  mesh  of  the  inner  cylin- 
der, which  is  14  in.  in  diameter,  is  1-2  in.,  while  the  24-in. 
ouler  (yliiidcr  can  be  supplied  with  either  Xo.  4,  '>  or  6 


A  Uotiiry  Sand  SiftPr  for  Foundry  Use  Made  liy  tlie  Aro.Tiie  Mfg. 
Companj',  Freeport,  111. 

mesh  as  is  required,  and  it  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  change  the  mesh. 

In  use  the  sand  is  shoveled  into  the  inner  cylinder 
at  the  far  end  and  both  cylinders  are  rotated  by  the 
piston  at  the  opposite  end.  By  a  system  of  luss  and 
rollers  the  riddle  is  jolted  four  times  during  each  revolu- 
tion, which  breaks  the  lumps  and  prevents  the  sand 
from  clogging  the  mesh.  In  this  way  the  sand  passes 
through  the  sieve  as  fast  as  it  is  thrown  in.  and  as  the 
sieve  is  tilted  slightly  the  foreign  matter  passes  out 
through  a  chute  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 

Angle  steel  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  frame 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  hard  usage,  while  at  the 
same  time  two  men  can  easily  move  it  from  place  to 
place.  The  sifter  can  be  operated  either  by  hand  or 
power.  Wlien  hand  operation  is  employed  two  men  are 
generally  used!  one  to  shovel  the  sand  into  the  sifter 
and  the  other  to  turn  it.  although  there  is  a  handle  in 
the  outer  rim  of  the  sand  entrance  so  that  one  man  can 
operate  it  without  help,  as  the  bearings  are  of  the  roller 
type  and  the  cylinder  revolves  easily.  The  extreme  hight 
of  the  machine  is  .3  ft.  9  in.  and  the  extreme  width 
2  ft.  .5  in. 

♦-•-* 

The  Ziegler-Schryer  Mfg.  Company.  Freeport.  111., 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines,  has  begun  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reinforced  concrete  machine  shop  building. 
The  plans  provide  for  a  large  drafting  room  and  super- 
Intendonfs  and  administration  offices  on  the  second  floor. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  plant,  while  sanitary  toilet  and  washrooms 
have  been  provided  for  the  workmen.  The  main  floor  is 
arranged  for  overhead  crane  service.  The  heavy  machine 
tools  have  a  thoroughly  worked  out  system  of  jib  cranes, 
and  industrial  tracks  serve  all  portions  of  the  shop,  so 
that  heavy  parts  can  be  handled  with  the  greatest  ex- 
liedition  and  economy.  Many  of  the  machine  tools  being 
installed  are  of  special  design.  The  contract  provides  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  in  60  days. 


In  bringing  out  its  new  30-iu.  geared  speed  change 
vertical  drilling  machine,  the  I'reutice  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Worcester.  Mass..  has  made  no  changes  in  the  de- 
sign except  that  of  equipping  the  tool  with  ball  bearings 
throughout.  This  machine  has  10  sets  of  ball  bearings 
with  races  of  high  carbon  chromium  steel  including 
those  for  taking  the  thrust.  Experiments  liave  demon- 
strated that  this  machine  will  drill  any  Iiule  under  the 
same  conditions  with  the  expenditure  of  one-half  the 
power  required  for  the  same  work  where  a  machine 
equipped  with  ordinary  bearings  is  used.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  company  to  make  this  construction  stand- 
ard throughout  its  entire  line,  and  at  the  present  time 
experiments  with  a  ball  bearing  radial  drill  are  being 
made. 

The  back  gears  are  so  arranged  in  this  drill  that  the 
speed  of  the  spindle  can  be  instantly  changed  or  re- 
versed without  stopping  the  machine  liy  simply  operating 
the  back  gear  lever,  which  is  easily  reached  from  the 
front  of  the  column.  Sixteen  spindle  speeds  ranging' 
fi-om  12  to  .S09  rev.   per  min.   are  provided,  as  well  as 


A  .New  ."0  In.  iHill  -.villi  'Tcirt'd  Sperd  Changes  and  Ball  Bearing> 
Built  bv  the  rventice  Brothers  Company,  Worcester.  Mass. 

four  geared  feed  changes.  All  of  these  changes  ar. 
available  without  stopping  the  drill.  An  improved  quick 
return  and  stop  motion  for  the  drill  spindle  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  equipment. 

The   following   table   gives   the  principal   dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  drill : 

Distance  from  center  of  spindle  to  column,  inches '■'>'• 

Maximum  distance  from  spindle  to  base,  inches 50 

Masinnim  distance  from  spindle  to  table,  inches 3" 

Vertical  nd.iustment  of  table,  inches 13'_ 

Vertical  traverse  of  spindle,  inches 1**^- 

Morse  taper  of  spindle  hole ^''^-  ^ 

Overall  hight.  inches lO'' 

riiameter  of  spiudle.   inches 1™ 

Diameter  of  table,  inches 20 

Dianu'ler  of  diivinfr  pulley,  inches 1* 

Face  width  of  driviiic  pulley,  inches ^^' 

Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 3"*^ 

Net  weight,  pounds 2.''00 

Boxed  shipping  weight,  pounds 3.fi6(> 

Capacity  of  case,  cubic  feet 1-^ 

If  desired,  friction  pulleys  can  be  supplied  for  tapping 
or  a  special  tapping  device  can  be  attached  to  the  spindle. 
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The  event  of  the  week  was  the  appearance  in  the  East  of  a  list  from  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
<alling  for  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  equipment  for  several  of  its  plants.  The  New  York  trade  is  filling 
orders  against  one  large  railroad  list  and  two  automobile  lists.  Business  is  not  so  brisk  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  demand  is  irregular  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  keen  competition  for  the  business  in  sight.  The 
machine  tool  demand  has  fallen  off  in  Xew  England,  but  there  is  a  good  call  in  that  market  for  other  kiud.i 
of  mechanical  equipment.  A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  Cleveland,  where  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  spe- 
cial machinery  and  electrical  equipment.  The  foundries  in  the  Cleveland  market  are  busy  with  automobile 
castings.  The  machine  tool  business  is  fairly  good  iu  Chicago,  but  the  general  demand  there  is  dull.  Power 
equipment  and  quarrying  machinery  are  being  sold  in  the  South.  The  Texas  market  has  a  cheerful  tone.  It 
is  reported  from  there  that  there  are  many  indications  of  a  better  business.  Trade  is  sporadic  in  Cincinnati, 
the  chief  customers  being  the  automobile  builders  and  the  railroads.  More  activity  in  the  machine  tool  mar- 
ket is  reported  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  some  dealers  claim  they  have  done  a  better  business  of  late  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  four  years.  Some  good  railroad  buying  is  in  sight  in  the  .San  Francisco  market.  Busi- 
ness is  generally  good  in  Canada,  and  from  all  accounts  increased  buying  can  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 


New  York 

New  York,  April  26.  1911. 
Although  the  general  machinery  trade  is  somewhat  dull, 
business  is  better  with  New  York  machinery  houses  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  some  large  lists  calling 
for  metal  working  machinery  are  being  closed  out  and  some 
very  good  business  is  in  sight.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  has  issued  what  is  probably  the  largest  list  of  the 
year,  calling  for  more  than  $100,000  worth  of  machine  tools 
anil  special  automatic  machinery.  A  large  part  of  the  equip- 
ment is  for  delivery  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  some  will  be 
sent  to  Corey,  Ala.  The  list  was  sent  out  by  the  general 
purchasing  agent  at  Cleveland  and  from  all  accounts  the 
Eastern  machinery  hou-ses  were  the  first  to  be  favored  with 
the  inquiry.  This  list  is  only  the  forerunner  of  some  ex- 
tensive purchasing  to  be  done  by  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  stated  that  fiu-- 
ther  machinery  requirementi;  for  the  Corey  plant  will  be 
called  for  in  the  near  future.  Some  large  orders  were  placed 
in  this  territory  during  the  week  by  the  Pope  Mfg.  Company. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Saurer  Motor  Company  has  been 
making  further  inquiries  with  a  view  to  filling  requirements 
included  in  its  list  now  out.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  before 
the  week  is  over  the  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  will  begin 
closing  out  its  machine  tool  list,  as  assurances  have  been 
given  that  some  of  the  purchases  have  been  decided  upon. 
While  some  of  the  leading  houses  are  busy  bidding  against 
these  large  specifications,  other  machinery  men  are  not  so 
active.  The  demand  for  special  machinery  is  very  light,  and 
manufacturers  of  woodworking  equipment  are  experiencing 
a  dull  period.  On  the  other  hand,  power  plant  men  are  busy, 
and  the  New  York  office  of  at  least  one  manufacturer  of 
power  accessories  has  enough  business  on  its  books  to  give 
assurance  that  April  will  be  its  banner  month  for  the  year. 
There  is  an  excellent  call  for  Corliss  engines  and  a  large 
part  of  this  machinery  is  wanted  for  replacement.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  generally  a  generous  buyer 
of  machinery  in  dull  times  when  advantageous  prices  can 
be  made,  is  purchasing  a  general  line  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment, chiefly  for  replacement,  and  most  of  its  purchasing 
in  this  market  has  been  for  its  large  shops  at  Bayonne,  N.  .1. 

A  Large  Trade  School  List 

Bids  will  be  received  May  30  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  a  list  of  machine  tools  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Saunders  Trade  School  by  June  15.  The  list,  which 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  fully  $15,000,   follows ; 

Two  14-iu.  by  5-ft.  lathes,  arranged  with  three-step  cone  and 
double  back  gears  in  the  headstock,  complete  with  regular  equip- 
ment, inchifling  compound  rest,  power  cross  feed,  quick  change 
gear  feed  mechanism  and  countershaft. 

Eight  12-in.  by  r>-ft.  engine  lathes,  arranged  with  four-step 
cone,  hack  gears,  complete  with  compound  rest,  power  cross  feed. 
large  and  small  face  plates,  follow  rest,  steady  rest,  countershaft 
and  wrenches,  quick  change  gear  feed  mechanism. 

One  15-in.  by  5tt.  engine  lathe,  arranged  with  quick  change 
feed,  compound  rest,  three-step  cone,  double  back  gear,  large  and 
small  face  plates,  steady  and  follow  rests,  complete  with  counter- 
One  15-ln.  by  6-ft.  engine  lathe,  arranged  with  geared  head, 
taper  attachment,  complete  with  compound  rest,  large  and  small 
face  plates,  steady  and  follow  rests. 

One  16-in.  by  6-ft.  engine  lathe,  arranged  with  geared  head 
coiupound  rest,  power  cross  feed,  complete  with  releasing  at- 
tachment and  all  regular  attachments. 

One  universal  tool  grinding  machine  with  countershaft  and 
surface  and  circular  grinding  attachments. 


One  15-in.  shaper  with  swivel  table,  power  down  teed,  auto- 
matic step,  giaduated  swivel  base,  arranged  for  D.  C.  motor  drive. 

One  18-in.  shaper,  complete  with  regular  equipment,  arranged 
for  belt  drive,  with  swivel  table  vise. 

One  12-in.  precision  sensitive  drill,  complete. 

One  twist  drill  grinder  complete,  arranged  for  motor  drive, 
with  motor,  to  grind  drills  from  ^-in.  to  214-in-,  emery  wheel 
S%  in.,  provided  with  guard. 

One  universal  nr.illing  machine,  constant  speed  drive,  fitted 
with  a  ,"i-hp.  motor  wired  complete  with  friction  clutch,  auto- 
matic vertical  feed,  complete  with  attachments. 

One  single  pulley  drive,  heavy  duty.  Universal  milling  ma 
chine,  complete  with  swivel  basei  center  rest,  universal  chuck, 
tables  for  spacing  and  cutting  spirals  and  No.  22  arbor  and  auto- 
matic feed. 

One  28-in.  drill  press,  arranged  for  motor  drive,  with  gear, 
hack  gears,  positive  power  feed,  automatic  stop,  with  tapping  at- 
tachment, compound  table  and  geared  revolving  table,  complete. 

One  14-in.  combined  turret  chucking  lathe  and  wire  teed 
screw  machine,  complete,  with  three-jawed  chuck. 

One  keyseater  with  regular  equipment  and  countershaft. 

One  portable  crane. 

One  motor  driven  oilstone  grinder  with  AC  motor. 

One  ."ie-in.  band  saw.  arr.anged  to  be  driven  by  individual 
motor,  with  guards  for  both  upper  and  lower  wheels. 

One  hp.nd  planer  and  jointer  to  plane  16  in.  wide,  with  circu- 
lar safety  head,  arranged  for  motor  drive. 

One  hand  planer  and  jointer  to  plane  6  in.  wide,  with  circular 
safety  cylinder,  complete  with  countershaft. 

Four  11-in.  by  4-ft.  lathes,  with  countershaft,  complete. 

One  double  forge  with  down  draft  hood. 

One  exhaust  fan.  direct  connected  to  motor  and  inlet  box, 
with  one  2-hp.  AC  motor. 

One  motor  blower  direct  connected  to  forge. 

One  14-in.  by  5-ft.  engine  lathe,  complete  with  compound  rest, 
countershaft,  large  and  small  face  plates,  center  rest,  tie-bar 
headstock. 

One  14-in.  by  5-tt.  engine  lathe,  cone  headstock.  complete 
with  compound  rest,  countershaft,  large  and  small  face  plates 
center  rest.  ' 

Four  engine  lathep.  14-in.  by  5-ft.,  arranged  with  quick 
change  feed,  complete  with  compound  rest,  large  and  small  face 
plates,  center  rest  and  countershaft. 

The  American  Radiator  Company,  whose  main  ofiices  are 
at  Chicago,  111.,  with  New  York  headquarters  at  104  West 
Forty-second  street,  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at 
Forty-ninth  street,  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  between  the  tracks  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  New  York  Bay.  The  company 
has  not  as  yet  made  an  announcement  of  its  plans,  but  it  is 
said  that  it  intends  to  use  the  property  for  the  erection  of  a 
plant  which  will  give  it  manufacturing  facilities  at  tide- 
water. 

The  International  Steam  Pump  Company,  through  its 
foreign  branch,  lias  obtained  a  contract  to  build  municipal 
water  works  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
will  be  $1,090,000.  The  company  has  not  decided  as  yet  at 
which  of  its  plants  the  pumping  equipment  will  be  made, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  furfilling  of  the  contract  will 
entail  expenditures  in  the  general  market. 

The  Standard  Compress  Company,  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  been  organized  to  build  cotton  compresses.  The 
company  controls  patents  obtained  by  Charles  J.  Luce  of 
Niantic,  Conn.,  who  is  general  superintendent  of  its  mechan- 
ical department.  It  is  understood  that  at  first  the  company 
will  have  its  machine.-^  made  by  contract. 

The  Lauter  Piano  Company.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  plana 
completed  for  a  large  piano  manufacturing  plant  at  Sussex 
avenue  and  Duryea  street,  Newark,  in  which  will  be  in- 
stalled considerable  woodworking  machinery,  machine  tools 
and  special  machinery.  The  plant  will  consist  of  two  build- 
ings, each  50  x  1.50  ft.  and  six  stories.  The  American  Con- 
crete Steel  Company  has  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  structuri^. 

Kops  Brothers,  corset  manufacturers  at  Twelfth  street 
and  Fourth  avenue.  New  York,  will  receive  bids  on  two 
150-kw.  and  one  1.50-kw.  power  units  to  be  installed  in  a 
new  plant  at  Sixteenth  street  and  Irving  place.  New  York. 

S.  Sternau  &  Co..  manufacturers  uf  art  metal  goods,  have 
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let  a  contract  to  the  Fuller  Construction  Company,  H 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  erection  of  a  10-story  auU 
basement  building.  So  x  122  ft,,  which  is  to  be  built  at  195 
Plymouth  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

The  Otto  Higel  Company,  Ltd,,  Toronto,  will  soon  estab- 
lish a  large  phmt  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  as  its  United  States 
branch  for  the  manufacture  of  its  patent  piano  players. 
Aluminum  is  to  be  used  in  place  of  other  metals  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  players. 

The  Floss  Shade  Roller  Company,  Ogdensburg,  X.  Y., 
has  let  the  contract  for  buildius  a  three-story  factory  to 
replace  a  building  recently  burned.  Chas.  F.  Floss  is  presi- 
dent, Brooklyn,  X,  T. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company  will  build  at  its 
Brooks  plant,  Dunkirk,  X.  Y.,  a  wheel  shop  120  ft.  long,  to 
be  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  boiler  shop. 
The  remainder  of  the  old  boiler  shop  will  be  remodeled  and 
used  by  the  machine  shop  department;  the  rebuilt  shop  to 
be  90  s  400  ft. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  will  soon  receive  bids  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  machine  shop  and  carpenter 
shop,  50  X  169  ft.,  three  stories,  with  wing,  32  x  45  ft., 
three  stories,  to  be  built  in  connection  with  Sibley  College. 

The  Star  Electric  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  a  two-story  factory.  GO  5  90  ft. 

The  Spirella  Company,  Meadville,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
corsets,  will  move  its  plant  to  Xiagara  Falls,  X.  Y.,  where 
it  has  acquired  a  site  of  4  acres  on  Whirlpool  avenue  at 
the  north  end  of  the  city,  and  will  erect  manufacturing  build- 
ings which  will  cost  about  $500,000,  between  the  street  and 
the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  overlooking  X'iagara  Gorge.  Con- 
tract has  been  let  to  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 
Xew  York  City,  for  the  first  group  of  buildings,  comprising 
the  main  building  and  two  wings,  each  50  x  300  ft.,  two 
stories,  to  cost  $200,000.  The  company  will  also  erect  a 
branch  factory  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  at  Xiagara 
Falls.  W.  W.  Kinkaid  is  president  of  the  Company,  and 
J.  H.  Pardee,  treasurer. 

The  Kitchenette  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Buf- 
falo, X.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  to  manufacture 
household  articles  and  utensils.  The  incorporators  include 
Frank  A.  Converse  and  Philip  B.  Cary,  Buffalo,  and  Eugene 
Gary.  Xiagara  Falls.  The  company  has  established  its 
factory  at  Xorth  Tonawanda,  X'.  Y.,  temporarily,  but  will 
soon  remove  to  Buffalo.  Offices  are  at  T2S  Ellicott  Square 
Building. 

The  De  Carie  Incinerator  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
has  received  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  rubbish 
incinerating  plant  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  which  will  cost 
$83,000. 

The  Ferrand  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Gardenville,  X.  Y..  near  Buffalo,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  and  purchased  the  Schoepflin  Mills,  with  water 
power  rights  for  a  flour  and  feed  mill.  The  mill  will  be 
enlarged  and  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  Augus- 
tus B.  Ferrand,  president. 

The  Peerless  Silk  Finishing  Company,  Xyack,  X,  Y., 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  silk  finishing  mill,  90  x  90 
ft.,  three  stories,  which  it  will  erect  at  once. 

The  Frontier  Elevator  &  Milling  Company,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y..  will  build  a  reinforced  concrete  elevator  tower  and 
equip  it  at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 

< «  » 

Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  April  25,  1911, 

A  fair  amount  of  machine  tool  business  continues  to 
come  forward  as  the  season  advances,  but  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  unless  something  very  unusual  occurs  the  year's 
business  is  going  to  fall  far  short  of  normal.  Many  ma- 
chine tool  houses  are  complaining  about  sales,  and,  without 
exception,  business  is  falling  behind  the  records  made  by 
these  firms  in  .vears.  Collections  are  slow,  and  the  matter 
of  credits  is  receiving  rigid  scrutiny  since  the  recent  fail- 
ures in  the  machinery  district.  A  spirit  of  uneasiness  seems 
to  prevail,  and  this  is  only  natural  when  a  review  of  the 
past  six  months  shows  that  machinery  supply  houses  have 
been  doing  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  what  they  have  come  to 
call  a  normal  volume  of  business.  A  disposition  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  delay  actual  purchases  until  after  the  close 
of  their  fiscal  year  is  plainly  evident,  and,  while  new  lists 
are  expected,  little  actual  buying  is  anticipated  until  July  1. 

The  Illinois  Central  bids  on  recently  issued  lists  were 
closed  April  21.  The  Santa  Fe  will  place  its  order  by 
the  middle  of  next  month  for  delivery  July  1. 

Among  purchases  closed  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  list 
amounting  to  about  $10,000  is  the  largest.  This  business 
was  fairly  well  split,  several  local  dealers  sharing  it. 

McDowell,  Stocker  &  Co.'s  business  is  now  being  con- 
ducted  by   a   receiver,   pending   a   reorganization.      Xegotia- 


tions  have  proceeded  to  such  a  point  that  the  reorganization 
seems  assured,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  soon. 

The  Channon  Emery  Stone  Company,  Quincy,  111.,  has 
near  completion  a  new  building,  50  x  125  ft.,  two  stories, 
the  first  floor  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  cleaning  room 
and  the  second  floor  as  a  mounting  room. 

The  Kurtz  Action  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  manufac- 
turer of  piano  actions,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $400,0a),  and  is  having  plans  prepared  for  ex- 
tensive additions. 

James  W.  Love,  Joliet,  111.,  carpenter  and  general  jobber, 
is  erecting  a  three-story  fireproof  factory  building,  which  is 
to  be  arranged  especially  for  shop  and  light  factory  pur- 
poses. The  building  will  be  50  x  66  ft.,  and  each  floor  will 
be  divided  longitudinally  in  the  center,  maxing  six  shops,  25 
X  66  ft.  One  of  (he  shops  will  be  occupied  by  James  \V, 
Love,  who  will  move  the  equipment  he  now  ha.s  in  his  pres- 
ent location,  and  will  also  install  a  new  planer.  Whether 
a  heating  and  power  plant  will  be  installed  depends  upon  thj 
requirements  of  future  tenants. 

The  Xational  Machine  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  new  machine  shop,  55  x  100  ft., 
two  stories,  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  building 
will  also  have  a  basement  14  x  35  ft.,  which  will  contain 
the  heating  plant  and  lavatories.  The  first  floor  will  be 
16  ft.  in  the  clear  and  equipped  with  a  5-ton  traveling  crane, 
and  the  second  floor  will  be  12  ft.  in  the  clear.  An  electric 
elevator  will  be  installed  later. 

Among  the  different  manufacturing  industries  being 
located  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  is  the  Kreiter  Mfg.  Company, 
which  is  being  moved  from  Milwaukee :  the  Marinette  Wood 
Working  Company  and  the  Lignum  Chemical  Ccmpany.  The 
Kreiter  Company  manufactures  pianos  and  has  taken  over 
an  existing  plant,  which  it  is  equipping  with  the  necessary 
machinery. 

The  Minn  Billiard  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  plans 
completed  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building,  120  x 
157  ft.,  three  stories.  Considerable  woodworking  machinery 
will  be  purchased. 

The  Xational  Brake  &  Electric  Company.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  plans  prepared  for  a  test  shop  60  x  120  ft.,  to  be 
of  fireproof  construction.  The  building  will  be  used  for 
testing  gas  engines  and  gas  driven  locomotives  manufactured 
by  the  company.  The  company  just  completed  an  addition 
to  its  machine  shop  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 

Bonds  in  the  amount  of  $46,000  have  been  voted  by  Long- 
mont,  Colo.,  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light  plant. 

The  X'orthwestern  Steam  Boiler  &  Mfg.  Company,  Du- 
luth.  Minn.,  has  been  purchased  at  receiver's  sale  by  Michael 
S.  Bright  of  that  city,  who  advises  that  he  has  not  decided 
upon  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Rice  &  Dayton  Mfg.  Company,  Cedar  Falls  Iowa, 
automobile  supplies,  is  having  erected  a  factory  building 
64  X  100  ft.,  of  concrete  construction.  The  building  will  be 
three  stories  and  will  be  equipped  with  an  electric  elevator. 

The  Reliance  Brick  &  Tile  Company.  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
.'?400,000.  The  company  has  purchased  100  acres  of  land 
on  the  Chicago  &  Xorthwestern  Railroad,  containing  ex- 
tensive clay  deposits,  and  will  erect  a  brick  and  tile  plant 
covering  5  acres,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  bricks. 
Contract  for  the  first  unit  of  the  plant  has  been  let  to  the 
Xelson  Construction  Company,  Miles  City,  Iowa,  and  work 
will  be  commenced  at  once.  TNvelve  kilns  will  ultimately 
be  installed.  The  company  will  operate  its  own  electric 
light  and  power  plant.  The  ofiicers  of  the  company  are 
W.  R.  Law,  president ;  P.  W.  Smith,  vice-president ;  H.  E. 
Law,  treasurer;  R.  A.  Law,  secretary,  all  Waterloo  capi- 
talists. 

Fred  J.  Cross  is  constructing  on  the  Wapsipinicon  River, 
at  Central  City,  Iowa,  a  dam  and  power  station  of  about 
.oOO  hp.  capacity.  Mr.  Cross  has  franchises  to  light  the 
towns  of  Central  City.  Alburuett.  Center  Point,  Urbana  and 
Walker. 

The  City  Council  of  Mandan,  X.  D.,  has  called  a  special 
election  to  be  held  on  April  24,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a 
bond  issue  of  $80,000  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
water   works   system. 

The  Cottagewood  Water  &  Light  Company,  Deephaven, 
Minn.,  has  been  granted  a  franchise  to  install  a  water  works 
.system.     The  company  will  also  remodel  its  light  plant. 


New  England 

Boston.  M-\ss.,  April  25,  1911. 
The  demand  for  machine  tools  has  decreased  rather  than 
increased  during  the  past  fortnight.  The  manufacturers, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  agree  with  the  dealers  in  this,  which 
indicates  that  this  territory  is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
throughout  the  country.  Manufacturing  machiner.v — that 
is  to  say,  tools  used  in  producing  articles  other  than  machin- 
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ery — are  selling  in  fairly  good  volume,  however.  Appa- 
rently the  nearer  a  product  is  to  the  consumer  the  better 
the  trade  condition  in  the  metal  lines.  The  tool  steel  peo- 
ple find  that  their  market  corresponds  closely  to  that  of 
the  machine  tool  trade.  The  labor  bureau  conducted  by 
the  Boston  branch.  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  re- 
ports a  slightly  increasing  demand  for  labor.  The  month 
of  May  is  usually  one  of  the  largest  of  the  year.  The 
weather  has  been  unusually  cold  and  dreary,  which  always 
has  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  buying,  and  some  de- 
gree of  improvement  seems  almost  inevitable. 

The  Southiugton  Mfg.  Company,  Southington.  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  hardware,  has  purchased  the  business  of 
the  W.  A.  Ives  Mfg.  Company,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  bit  braces,  and  will  remove  the  factory  to  South- 
ington. The  business  will  occupy  an  addition  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Southington  Industrial  Improvement  Company, 
one  30  x  33  ft.,  two  stories,  the  other  30  x  35  ft.,  one  story. 
The  company  states  that  it  will  be  in  the  market  for  all  the 
machine  tools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  braces.  A 
complete  line  of  screwdrivers  and  small  tools  is  manufac- 
tured, and  the  bit  brace  department  will  add  to  the  scope  of 
the   industry. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.. 
manufacturer  of  hardware,  is  planning  a  new  brass  foundry, 
but  the  plans  are  not  advanced  to  the  point  of  details. 

The  Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Company,  Hudson,  Mass., 
states  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  published  in 
the  daily  papers  that  the  business  would  be  removed  to  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.  The  industry  will  continue  at  its  present 
site,  where  it  is  housed  in  large  modern  buildings. 

The  Alderhurst  Iron  Company.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Yale  Safe  &  Iron  Company,  manufacturer  of 
architectural  iron  work,  has  moved  to  its  new  plant. 

The  Watorbury  Machine  Company,  Waterbury.  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  wire  machinery,  has  been  formally  merged 
into  the  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
which  has  controlled  it  for  several  years.  The  formal  an- 
nouncement is  that  the  Waterbury  Machine  Company's 
plant  has  been  leased  to  the  Waterbury  Farrel  Foundry  & 
Machine  Company,  which  hereafter  will  render  invoices  and 
receive  payment  for  orders  for  the  product.  The  change 
will  not  affect  the  personnel  of  the  business. 

The  Certtral  Autogenous  Welding  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass..  has  reincorporated  with  a  Massachusetts  charter  and 
capital  stock  of  ?20,000.  John  A.  Braithwaite  is  the  presi- 
dent and  Walter  Winton  treasurer  and  clerk.  The  company 
has  recently  begun  the  manufacture  of  a  ball  bearing  polish- 
ing and  buffing  machine,  in  addition  to  its  business  of  auto- 
genous welding,  and  requires  additional  capital  to  extend 
the  industry. 

The  American  Optical  Company.  Southbridge,  Mass.,  will 
establish  a  die  sinking  shop  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  com- 
pany does  a  very  large  business  and  uses  many  dies  and  has 
found  the  supply  of  skilled  die  sinkers  insufficient  in  South- 
bridge. 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  drop  forgings  and  small  tools,  will  build 
at  its  Hartford  plant  an  addition  -tO  x  113  ft.,  three  stories, 
and  an  additional  story  to  a  building  40  x  70  ft. 


Philadelphia 

Pheladelphia,  Pa.,  April  24,  1911. 
The  demand  still  shows  considerable  irregularity.  The 
improvement  recently  reported  has  been  of  rather  short 
duration,  the  current  week's  business  having  hardly  been 
up  to  that  of  the  previous  week.  Inquiries  have  again 
been  less  pronounced.  Transactions  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  single  tools,  and  buyers  appear  to  be  in  no  par- 
ticular haste  to  close  for  tools  under  negotiation.  There 
is  practically  no  fresh  railroad  demand,  and  some  of  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  before  the  trade  for  some  little  time 
are  reported  as  still  being  unclosed.  Practically  all  of  the 
business  in  the  way  of  a  general  inquiry  that  comes  before 
the  trade  is  subject  to  keen  competition,  and  reports  of 
.  concessions  and  special  considerations  in  order  to  effect  a 
sale  are  frequently  heard.  Manufacturers  are  for  the  most 
part  operating  plants  at  a  reduced  capacity,  particularlj' 
those  making  the  standard  types  of  tools ;  special  tool  makers 
are,  however,  somewhat  more  actively  engaged,  but  in  few 
cases  are  plants  actually  busy.  The  local  locomotive  build- 
er is  less  actively  engaged  and  will,  it  is  understood,  make 
considerable  reduction  in  its  working  force.  Second-hand 
machinery  merchants  report  business  as  rather  dull,  re- 
flecting the  general  condition  of  the  trade.  While  manufac- 
turers of  various  classes  of  products,  other  than  large 
machinery  users,  are  making  additions  to  their  plants  and 
general  factory  buildings  are  being  erected,  there  is  little 
ahead  that  would  indicate  any  heavy  machine  tool  buying. 


In  the  majority  of  these  cases  small  power  plants  cover  the 
bulk  of  the  requirements  of  interest  to  the  machine  tool 
trade,  although  occasionally  the  installation  of  elevators 
and,  less  frequently,  overhead  traveling  cranes  are  being 
considered.  The  foundry  trade  is  not  particularly  active, 
although  the  demand  for  steel  castings  is  a  trifle  better,  but 
by   no  means   up   to   normal. 

The  Williamson  Bros.  Company,  in  connection  with  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  extensions  of  its  plant,  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  a  new  erecting  shop,  70  x  270  ft.,  and  black- 
smith shop,  40  X  50  ft,  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  at 
Edgemont  and  Aramingo  streets,  to  George  Kessler,  Drexel 
Building.  One  and  probably  two  15-ton  electric  traveling 
cranes  are  to  be  installed. 

The  Haney-White  Company  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  its  plant  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  will  be  altered  into  a  modem  garage.  A 
three-story  addition,  50  x  75  ft.,  will  be  raised  on  the  pres- 
ent building,  and  a  one-story  building,  50  x  150  ft.,  added. 
An  automobile  elevator  and  a  large  tank  for  fitre  protec- 
tion are  to  be  installed.  When  completed  the  garage  is  to 
have  a  capacity  of  accomodating  some  75  automobiles. 

The  Union  Saw  Company,  Frackville,  Pa.,  states  that 
the  reorganization  of  its  company  has  been  completed,  and 
that  it  is  now  making  some  changes  to  its  machinery  and 
installing  new  tempering  and  hardening  furnaces,  and  will 
shortly  be  operating  its  plant  full  handed. 

The  American  Pully  Company  reports  a  slight  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  coming  in.  both  from  its  foreign 
and  domestic  customers.  The  demand  has  been  largely  for 
its  standard  types  of  pulle.vs,  heavy  shipments  of  which  have 
been  made  for  export  to  Switzerland,  England,  Holland  and 
South  America.  Shipments  in  carload  lots  have  also  been 
made  to  customere  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 

H.  S.  Kerbuagh,  Inc.,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  the  construction  of  a  double 
track  tunnel  through  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sand  Patch,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  on  which  work  will  be 
started  at  once. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  factory  building. 
115  X  300  ft.,  at  Xineieenth  street  and  Allegheny  avenue,  to 
John  G.  Brown  of  this  city.  The  building  is  to  be  of  con- 
crete construction.  Xo  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
equipment  required  is  available. 

The  Xicetown  Plate  Washer  Company,  Xicetown,  Phila- 
delphia, has  installed  new  plate  and  alligator  shears  and  has 
purchased  a  new  26-in.  roll  lathe.  Its  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  washers,  as  well  as  refined  iron  bars,  have 
been  considerably  increased.  In  addition  to  turning  its  own 
rolls,  it  now  does  roll  turning  for  the  trade. 

The  City  Council  of  Bridgeton,  X'.  J.,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  issuing  of  bonds 
amounting  to  ?75,000,  for  the  installation  of  a  new  water 
system,  pumping  station  and  filtration  plant. 

Benjamin  Friedenwald,  trading  as  Friedenwald  Brothers, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing automobile  parts  and  has  arranged  for  the  disposal 
of  his  entire  equipment,  consisting  of  44  engine  lathes,  sizes 
13  to  72  in.,  and  one  each  72-in.  and  36-in.  planers,  a  Fosdick 
Xo.  2  floor  boring  and  milling  machine,  and  an  assorted  line 
of  radial  drills,  drill  presses,  shapers  and  three  large  universal 
milling  machines.  'The  sale  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Campbell  at  the  plant  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


Indianapolis 

IxDiAXAPOLis.    IxD.,    April   25,    1011. 

Hetherington  &  Berner,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  engineers, 
have  under  construction  a  new  plant  which  will  cover  about  4 
acres.  The  plant  will  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
company  will  enlarge  its  line  of  manufacture,  and  in  ad- 
dition +0  its  specialty  of  asphalt  paving  plants  and  ma- 
chinery will  manufacture  other  kinds  of  contractors'  ma- 
chinery, including  concrete  mixers,  road  rollers,  steam  shov- 
els, &c.  The  company  will  also  extend  its  operations  in 
steel  construction  work. 

The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  will  erect  a  large  fertilizer  plant  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A  site  has  been  secured  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Van- 
dalia  Railroad  and  more  than  7  acres  of  steel  and  con- 
crete buildings  will  be  erected. 

The  W.  R.  Clark  Mfg.  Company,  Aluncie,  Ind.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 
The  company  will  manufacture  safety  cranks  for  automo- 
biles, gasoline  and  other  explosive  engines.  Plans  regardiiig 
the  erection  of  a  factory  have  not  been  decided  upon,  but  it 
is  quite  probable  that  a  factory  will  be  built  in  Muncie. 

The  business  of  the  T.  W.  Warner  Company,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  manufacturer  of  automobile  parts,  has  been  incorpo- 
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rated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  company  has  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  erection  of  factory  buildings  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Knott  Mfg.  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  recently 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  has  leased  a  plant 
located  on  the  Nickel  I'lale  tracks  in  that  city,  which  it  is 
equipping  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  to  he  motor 
driven.  The  company  will  manufacture  clo.set  tanks  and 
seats,  which  will  embody  new  and  practical  ideas. 

The  F.  &  N.  Lawn  Jlower  Company,  Richmond,  Ind., 
has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  build- 
ing, plans  for  which  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

Allen  &  Price,  Washington,  Ind.,  who  have  a  plant  in 
course  of  erection  at  Gonzales,  Texas,  are  in  the  market 
for  a  combined  punch  and  shear,  drill  press,  pneumatic 
riveter,  blacksmithing  outfit,  saw  and  electric  motor,  and 
will  place  the  order  within  the  next  30  days. 

The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New 
Albany,  Ind..  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interest.s  of  shippers  thei'e.  The  iron  trade  is 
well  represented  in  the  membership.  Henry  Terstegge  of  the 
O.  K.   Stove  &  Kange  Company  being  one  of  the  officers. 

The  S.  J.  (iardner  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  New 
Albany.  Ind.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $5<i,- 
000  capital  stock,  and  the  following  incorporators :  S.  .f. 
Gardner,  Frank  S.  Sisloff  and  Margaret  C.  Gardner.  The 
business  has  been  operated  heretofore  by  S.  .T.  Gardner  in- 
dividually, but  recently  some  improvements  have  been  made 
and  the  business  enlarged.  A  sheet  iron  shop  and  a  foundry 
building  have  been  erected,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
new  equipment  installed.  A  cupola  manufactured  by  the  S. 
Obermayer  Company  has  been  put  in.  The  company  is  not 
in  the  market  for  anv  additioiial  machinery. 


Cleveland 

Clevei..\nd,  Ouio,  April  25,  1911. 

While  the  local  machine  tool  and  machinery  market  con- 
tinues quiet  some  of  the  dealers  report  a  slight  improve- 
ment during  the  week.  Orders  are  still  nearly  all  for 
single  tools.  New  inquiries  are  also  small,  the  largest  that 
came  out  during  the  week  being  for  six  tools.  While  busi- 
ness did  not  develop  during  April,  as  many  had  expected,  the 
month  will  show  a  little  improvement  over  March.  The 
rubber  industry  in  Akron  is  bringing  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness at  present  in  machinery  for  making  molds  for  auto- 
mobile tires.  The  demand  for  heavy  handling  machinery 
continues  light.  A  local  maker  of  bolt  and  nut  machinery 
reports  a  fair  demand  for  special  machinery  in  that  line. 
The  demand  for  electrical  equipment  for  traction  companies 
shows  a  little  more  activity.  Mining  machinery  is  quiet. 
In  the  foundry  trade  orders  are  generally  light,  but  some 
foundries  that  make  a  specialty  of  automobile  castings  now 
have  all  the  work  that  they  can  do. 

Specifications  for  the  new  power  house  to  be  built  by 
the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company  at  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  are  expected  to  be  out  this  week.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  by  the  Cleveland  Construction  Company. 

The  Cleveland,  Painesville  &  Eastern  Railroad  has  an 
inquiry  out  for  two  1500-kw.  turbines,  switchboard  and 
rotary  for  substation.  The  new  equipment  will  be  used  for 
enlarging  the  company's  power  station  at  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

About  100  machine  tools  will  be  required  for  the  new 
west  technical  high  school  in  Cleveland,  the  construction  of 
which  has  just  been  started.  It  is  expected  that  the  list 
will  be  out  early  in  the  summer.  While  it  will  not  be  the 
largest,  the  school  authorities  plan  to  have  the  best  equipped 
technical  high  school  in  the  country.  There  will  be  three 
pattern  shops — .38  x  40  ft.  for  pattern  and  cabinet  work, 
each  equipped  with  six  lathes;  a  foundry,  -k)  x  48  ft.;  two 
machine  shops,  one  43  x  56  ft.  and  one  48  x  52  ft. ;  a  forge 
shop,  40  X  63  ft,  and  a  pottery.  The  forge  shop  will  be 
equipped  with  31  forges.  A  power  plant  will  be  built  in- 
dependent of  the  main  building,  specifications  for  the  equip- 
ment of  which  will  be  out  shortly. 

The  Perfection  Machine  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  to  manufacture 
a  gas  heating  sadiron.  The  company  will  be  located  at 
5346  Hamilton  avenue.  The  oflacers  are  A.  H.  Davies,  presi- 
dent ;  W.  J.  Hurley,  vice-president,  and  N.  W.  Thomas, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  plant  of  the  Orrville  Pump  &  Furnace  Company, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  consisting  of  a  foundry,  pattern  and  machine 
.shop  and  power  house,  will  be  sold  at  bankruptcy  sale 
April  29. 

The  Board  of  Education,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  receive  bids 
May  15  for  an  electric  light  and  power  system,  interior 
telephone  system  and  other  equipment  for  the  Scott  and 
Waite  high  schools  in  that  city,  which  will  cost  approximate- 
ly $400,000  each.  Plans  and  specifications  can  be  secured 
from  G.  L.  McKesson,  director  of  schools. 


The  Advance  Machine  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  addition,  40  x  75  ft. 

The  Realty  Rubber  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio,  which  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  stock  to  $100,000,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  in  order  to  largely  increase  its 
present  capacity.     E.  T.  Rickert  is  president  and  manager. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Affairs,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  w-ill  receive  bids  May  9  for  a  steel  water  tower. 

The  Bremen  Mfg.  Company,  Bremen,  Ohio,  which  will 
manufacture  a  new  pumping  engine,  has  been  organized  with 
the  following  ofiicers :  President,  W.  S.  Turner ;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  C.  Hoskins ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  M.  Shel- 
hamer ;  general  manager,  H.  E.  Young. 

The  National  Automatic  Machinery  Company,  Wellston, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  by  J.  C.  Clutts,  W.  H.  Kelly,  J.  H.  Brown,  J.  C.  Good- 
ing, Geo.  C.  Sellers  and  S.  M.  Kelley. 

The  Cleveland  Aluminum  Casting  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  by 
M.  J.  Hancox  and  others.  The  company  will  be  located  at 
the  plant  of  the  Industrial  Pattern  &  Bronze  Company  on 
East  Sixty-seventh  street. 

The  Minster  Machine  Company,  Minster,  Ohio,  maker  of 
pow-er  transmission  machinery,  &c.,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by 
the  erection  of  two  buildings,  one  70  x  180  ft.,  to  be  used 
for  manufacturing  and  assembling,  and  the  other  50  x  70  ft. 
to  be  u.sed  as  a  stockroom. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  man- 
ufacturer of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  rubber  hose  for  water 
and  air  service,  automobile  tires,  &c..  will  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  complete  its  new  machine  shop,  and  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  line  of  woodworking  machinery  and  machine  tools. 
Complete  information  can  be  furnished  by  the  general  man- 
ager. The  building  under  construction  is  72  x  1.36  ft.,  and 
fireproof.  It  contains  a  balcony  for  the  storage  of  patterns. 
The  company  is  busy  in  its  various  operating  departments, 
considerable  business  having  been  booked  for  Western  ship- 
ment. 

The  Sanitary  Table  &  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  to  manufacture  kitchen  tables  with  porce- 
lain enameled  steel  tops.  Calvin  A.  Judson  is  president; 
B.  J.  Doyle,  vice-president,  and  .Tames  T.  Harding,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  company  has  offices  at  620  So- 
ciety for  Savings  Building. 


Cincinnati 

CiNcix.x.vTi,  Ohio,  April  25.  1911. 

As  yet  neither  the  railroads  nor  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers have  shown  any  signs  of  being  heavy  purchasers 
of  machine  tools  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.  There  is, 
however,  some  sporadic  buying  on  the  part  of  both,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  automobile  trade  will  show  con- 
siderable improvement  during  the  summer  season.  A  promi- 
nent local  banker  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  money  is 
plentiful,  and  a  little  confidence  is  all  that  is  needed  to  start 
a  healthy  business  boom. 

Small  motors  and  dynamos  are  in  excellent  demand,  aud 
gas  engines  are  also  good  sellers.  Second-hand  equipment 
of  all  kinds  is  reported  as  showing  some  improvement.  The 
jobbing  foundries  continue  operating  on  hand-to-mouth 
orders  and  some  weeks  are  working  on  full  time,  generally 
followed  by  a  correspondingly  dull  period  when  they  have 
to   close   down. 

Several  Cincinnati  machine  tool  builders  sent  experts  to 
Chicago  April  24  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Marshall 
&  Huschart  Machinery  Company  of  that  city  in  demon- 
strating the  different  tools  of  their  manufacture  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  has  defi- 
nitely decided  to  erect  a  large  oSice  building  in  Cincinnati. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  a  structure  of  over  30  stories.  The 
architect  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  Peck.  Anderson  &  Peck  Company,  Cincinnati,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  contractor,  has  leased  the  three-and-one- 
half-story  building  at  Court  and  Sycamore  streets,  and  on 
June  1  will  move  its  metal  working  plant  from  Broadway 
and  Court  to  the  new  location.  The  new  plant  will  be 
fitted  up  with  modern  machinery  and  the  firm's  present  out- 
put will  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Jlachine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
has  finished  the  new  addition  to  its  plant  in  East  End  aud 
is  now  installing  the  necessary  machinery. 

The  Kelk-y-Koett  JIfg.  Company,  Covington.  Ky..  has 
made  up  pl.ins  for  building  a  factory  that  will  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  X-ray  apparatus. 

The  Riley  Shoe  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  plans  for  an  addition  to  its  factory  that  will  more 
than  double  its  present  capacity. 

Swift  &  Co.,  packers.  Chicago,  are  having  plans  prepared 
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for  a  large  cold  storage  plant  to  be  erected  in  Cincinnati, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  «-ill  be  over  $100,0UU. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  is  having  plans  made  up  for  large  car  shops  to  be 
erected  near  Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Dayton,  Lebanon  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company 
has  definitely  decided  on  constructing  a  large  concrete  freight 
station  at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Architect  Henry  X.  Hooper,  Cincinnati,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  concrete  factory,  recently  mentioned,  to  be 
constructed  in  Carthage,  Cincinnati  suburb,  by  the  Union 
Thread   Company. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Company.  Cincinnati,  has 
leased  the  building  at  427  and  429  New  street,  which  will 
be   used   for    warehouse   purposes. 


Detroit 

Detroit.  Mich.,  April  24,  1911. 

Conditions  are  quite  satisfactorv.  both  in  this  city  and 
throughout  the  State,  for  manufacturing  interests.  The 
automobile  trade  has  been  particularly  active,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  orders  continues  far  in  excess  of  the  output.  Ship- 
ments this  month  will  not  reach  the  total  March  attained. 
The  big  truck  companies,  however,  bid  fair  to  exceed  the 
March  output.  The  auto  accessories  firms  are  in  a  very 
prosperous  state,  which  would  naturally  be  true,  inasmuch  as 
the  motor  car  companies  are  running  to  their  limit.  Several 
concerns  are  just  entering  profitable  foreign  fields,  and  are 
doing  well  in  point  of  orders.  Building  operations  are  going 
well,  with  several  big  propositions  in  view.  An  immense 
auditorium  is  planned  by  prominent  business  men  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  put  through.  The  nature  of  the  building 
will  call  for  considerable  structural  steel  work. 

The  Michigan  L^nited  Railways  has  put  through  an  im- 
portant deal,  which  will  give  this  city  a  10-hour  direct 
service  to  Chicago.  It  has  taken  over  the  Kalamazoo,  Lake 
Shore  &  Chicago  Railway  and  has  made  traffic  arrangements 
with  the  Detroit  United  Railways,  welding  the  link  between 
this  city  and  Chicago.  The  Kalamazoo.  Lake  Shore  &  Chi- 
cago Railway  is  a  steam  road,  and  will  be  electrified  as 
soon  as  possible.  From  the  terminal  at  Benton  Harbor  the 
Michigan  United  Railways  will  run  passenger  boats  to  Chi- 
cago. Much  needed  equipment  is  to  be  purchased  in  addi- 
tion to  the  new  boats. 

The  Boyer-Campbell  Company,  machinist,  has  let  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  six-srory  factory  building  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  This  is  to  enable  thp  company  to 
rare  for  its  crowded  condition. 

.V  large  glass  cutting  factory,  at  present  lorated  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  planning  to  move  its  plant  to  Trenton.  Mich. 
The  one  thing  wanted  is  to  secure  a  site  large  enough  for  the 
erection  of  a  plant  large  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
pany's output.  The  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Trenton 
Business  Men's  Association. 

The  Michigan  Carton  Company,  Battle  Creek.  Mich., 
which  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to 
$500,000,  will  begin  the  erection  of  a  one  machine  box  board 
mill.  The  plant  will  be  large  and  modern,  and  will  be  an 
important  addition  to  Battle  Creek's  paper  industries. 

The  Kerwin  Machine  Company.  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000. 

A  new  carriage  concern  has  been  organized  at  Holly, 
Mich.  The  new  company,  which  is  known  as  the  Carter 
Dump  Wagon  &  Mfg.  Company,  has  filed  articles  of  associa- 
tion with  a  capita!  stock  of  $100,000. 

The  East  Jordan  Cooperage  Company,  at  present  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  has  filed  like  articles  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at 
East  Jordan,  Mich.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000. 

On  May  5  the  city  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  will  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  bonding  the  city  for  $75,000.  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  modern  water  works  plant. 

The  Tilden  Saw  Company  of  this  city  and  the  Campbell 
Mfg.  Company  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  have  formed  a  con- 
solidation, whereby  the  two  are  to  be  merged  under  the  name 
of  the  Tilden  Saw  &  Mfg.  Company.  The  machinery  of  the 
Detroit  plant  will  be  removed  to  Wyandotte  at  once,  where 
the  company  will  occupy  a  much  larger  plant. 

The  Casey  Mfg.  Company,  machinist,  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation.  It  will  start  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
J.  P.  Casey  and  Thomas  A.  Leary  are  the  principal  stock- 
holders. 

The  Motor  Wagon  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  au- 
tomobile truck  concern  organized  in  this  city  last  week. 
The  company  is  well  financed,  the  capital  stock  being  $150.- 
000.  and  will  make  light  delivery  trucks. 

The  National  Lighting  System  Company  was  organized 


this  week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  company's- 
product  will  be  electrical  installation  parts.  Maurice  L. 
Chertak  and  Abraham  Green  are  the  organizers. 

The  Detroit  Motor  C.vcle  Company  has  incorporated 
with  $50,000  capital  stock  and  will  make  a  motorcycle 
with  many  new  features.  W.  J.  Xagle  and  W.  J.  Connelly 
are  interested  largely. 

The  Davies  Mfg.  Company  is  the  second  of  two  large- 
companies  tiling  articles  of  incorporation  this  week.  The 
company  has  plenty  of  working  capital,  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,  and  will  commence  operations  as  soon  as  the  plant 
and  equipment  can  be  completed. 

The  iirady-Xagle  Mfg.  Company  is  the  name  of  a  small 
concern  with  a  capital  stock  of  $11,000  incorporated  this 
week.  The  company  is  backed  by  parties  of  good  standings 
and  it  is  learned  that  the  company  will  expand  as  soon  as 
conditions  warrant. 

The  Excelsior  Foundry  Company.  Bay  City.  Mich.,  whose 
plant  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  will  re- 
build it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Cummer-Diggins  Company,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  lath  and 
shingle  mill,  50  x  60  ft.  The  building  will  be  of  modern 
steel  constniction. 

The  Empire  Portland  Cement  Company,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  which  will  build  a  big  plant  at  Menominee,  Mich., 
has  announced  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  main  plants 
360  X  400  ft.,  and  four  kilns. 

The  Three  Oaks  Creamery  Company,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,, 
lost  its  plant,  including  ail  machinery,  by  fire  last  week.. 
The  company  states  that  it  will  rebuild  and  re-equip  imme- 
diately.    John  .lacobson  owns  the  plant. 

The  Xewago  Engineering  Company.  X'ewago,  Mich.,  man- 
ufacturer of  special  machinery  for  cement  plants,  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  large  addition.  The  building  will  be  a 
steel  and  cement  structure,  three  stories.  250  x  450  ft.  W. 
J.   Bell  is  president  and   general  manager. 

Benton  Harbor  will  again  vote  on  the  $100,000  bonding 
proposition  for  the  building  of  a  new  electric  light  plant. 
The  question  was  lost  in  tlie  April  election  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  two  votes. 

The  Skalla  Furniture  Company,  Xiles,  Mich.,  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
plant.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  rebuild  the 
burned  portion. 

■»  •  » 

St.  Louis 

ST.  Louis.  Mo..  April  24.  1911. 

Business  in  the  machine  tool  line  has  been  quiet.  Some- 
fair  business  is  pending,  but  few  orders  of  any  consequence 
have  come  out.  The  manufacturers  of  shoe  machinery  have 
been  quite  busy,  as  have  the  several  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  similar  apparatus. 

The  X'ational  Lead  Company  is  making  extensive  additions- 
to  its  St.  Louis  lead  and  oil  plant  on  Manchester  avenue, 
two  large  concrete  buildings  being  in  progress  of  erection. 

The  ScuUin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company  contem- 
plates  some   extensions. 

The  Bignall  &  Keeler  Mfg.  Company,  Edwardsville,  111., 
manufacturer  of  pipe  machines,  is  very  busy. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  some  good 
sized  improvements  under  way  at  its  plant  in  East  St.  Louis. 

The  Anheuser  Busch  Brewing  Association  is  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  its  new  wagon  factory  and  orders- 
for  some  machinery  have  been  placed. 

The  Ideal  Vending  Machine  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock,  fully  paid,  of 
$10,000.  The  incorporators  are  John  Ford,  J.  L.  Scheuble- 
and  J.  G.  Beckmann.  The  company  will  manufacture  vend- 
ing machines. 

The  Louis  Werner  S.iwmill  Company.  St.  Louis,  has  in 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $600,000. 

The  Beck  Automatic  Electric  Safety  &  Signal  Switch 
Company.  St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  Beck,  Ar- 
thur Beck  and  Morris  Tueker.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture safety  appliances.  &c. 

The  mill  and  elevator  at  Greenfield,  Mo.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  April  5,  causing  a  loss  of  $115,000,  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 

Cowell  &  Vermillion  will  erect  at  Fair  Play,  Mo.,  a 
large  broom  factory  in  the  near  future. 

James  Gray,  Red  Bird.  Mo.,  will  erect  at  St.  James 
a  flouring  mill  of  50  barrels  daily  capacity.  Work  on  the 
mill  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Dupont  &  de  Xemours  Powder  Company  is  erecting 
at  Scotland  Springs,  near  Joplin.  Mo.,  the  buildings  for  an 
extensive  powder  manufacturing  plant.  Two  of  the  buildings 
are  already  started  and  a  Missouri  Pacific  spur  switch  is 
under  way,  fully  a  mile  of  track  being  nearly  completed.      It  is 
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reported  that  the  Dupont  Company  will  proceed  with  building 
until  upward  of  70  structures  are  completed,  which  includes 
provision  for  a  water  works  system.  The  grounds  owned 
by  the  company  have  their  south  boundary  near  Scotland 
and  extend  for  2  miles.  They  also  own  an  extensive  terri- 
tory east  and  west. 

Canterbury  Bros.,  Iligginsville,  Mo.,  will  erect  a  10-ton 
ice  plant  at  that  place.     Work  will  begin  at  once. 

A.  Robertson,  Xeelyville,  Mo.,  is  erecting  a  grist  mill 
which  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery. 

The  bonds  for  the  new  $35,000  municipal  electric  light 
plant  for  Monett.  Mo.,  have  been  placed  in  St.  Louis  and 
work  on  the  plant  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Bituminous  Gas  Products  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  h.as  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  W.  Clifton  Hogan,  L.  E.  Jones,  W. 
A.   Shoemaker  and  others. 

The  Eldorado  Milling  &  Grain  Company,  Eldorado 
Springs,  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H.  Anthony,  M.  A. 
Anthony.  T.  E.  Eddlemore  and  others. 

The  Star  Brass  Works  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Martin  Machinery  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  pre- 
paring to  erect  new  shops  and  offices,  but  advises  that  plans 
have  not  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Waterville,  Kan.,  has  estimates  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  $30,000  light  plant  and  water  works  system. 

The  city  of  Waterloo,  Xeb.,  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  $12,000  water  works  system. 

Homer,  Xeb.,  has  under  consideration  the  installation  of 
a  water  works  system. 

Bids  will  be  opened  by  Chappell,  Neb.,  on  May  8,  for 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  ivhich  are  to  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  electric  light  plant  and  water  works  system. 

The  Oklahoma  Railway  Company,  Oklahoma  Cit.v,  Okla.. 
is  making  extensive  improvements,  including  the  erection  of 
repair  shops,  100  x  ISO  ft.,  new  train  sheds  and  the  installa- 
tion of  new  equipment  in  its  power  house. 

The  Acheson  Water  Elevator  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  a  water  elevator  for  irrigation  projects  in- 
vented by  E.  V.  K.  Acheson.  The  company  is  having  the 
elevator  manufactured  by  a  local  foundry  at  present,  but 
later  on  expects  to  erect  a  factory,  a  site  for  which  has  not 
yet  been  selected. 

♦<-• 

The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  25,  1911. 

General  conditions  in  this  market  remain  good,  machin- 
ery manufacturers  and  dealers  doing  a  fair  business.  The 
local  trade  is  dull,  but  out  in  the  State  and  in  Southern 
territory  prospects  are  bright.  The  demand  for  machine 
tools  is  reported  to  be  almost  nil,  but  power  equipment, 
quarry  machinery  and  contractors'  tools  are  selling  well. 

Manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  are  reported  to  be  more  active  than  any  other 
class  of  iron  consumers.  Plants  are  running  to  capacity,  and 
in  several  cases  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  to  prepare  for  enlargements.  A  big  plow  manufactur- 
ing plant  at  Louisville,  which  was  only  recently  put  in  oper- 
ation, is  already  crowded  for  room  in  some  departments,  it 

is  stated. 

Installation  of  equipment  will  be  undertaken  at  once  by 
the  Standard  Marble  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  has 
been-  incorporated,  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  deposits  of  marble  2  miles  east  of  Knox- 
ville. J.  W.  Agey,  S.  H.  Bellow,  H.  C.  Brandau,  A.  A. 
Schmid  and  A.  Y.  Burrows  are  the  incorporators  of  the  com- 
pany. 

W.  Hume  Logan,  president  of  the  Dow  Wire  &  Iron 
Works,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Louisville.  Henry  Vogt,  president  of  the  Henry 
Vogt  Machine  Company,  has  been  chosen  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
secured  contracts  for  the  installation  of  its  Sirocco  fan  sys- 
tem in  the  Tvler  Hotel,  the  East  Broadway  school  building 
and  the  First  Christian  Church,  important  structures  now 
being  completed  in  Louisville. 

The  Alvey-Ferguson  Company.  Louisville,  manufacturer 
of  conveying  machinery,  now  located  at  Floyd  and  G  streets, 
announces  that  it  will  move  its  plant  to  Cincinnati.  Details 
regarding  the  removal  have  not  as  yet  been  decided.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  is  in  excellent 
condition,  it  is  stated.  The  reason  for  the  decision  to  move, 
it  is  understood,  has  to  do  with  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  Kentucky. 

Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  have  filed  plans  for  the 


erection  of  a  warehouse  at  Fourteenth  and  Walnut  streets. 
A  freight  elevator  of  considerable  capacity  will  be  installed. 

The  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Traction  Company,  which  has  re- 
cently been  organized,  and  which  has  purchased  the  property 
of  the  Bristol  Belt  Line  Railway,  is  pushing  plans  for  better- 
ments and  will  expend  about  $100,000.  Fred  Dulaney  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Herren  &  CundifE  are  planning  the  erection  of  an  electric 
light  plant  at  Liberty,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Distillers  &  Warehouse  Company,  Louis- 
ville, has  announced  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  distillery 
plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1000  bushels  of  grain  a  day,  at 
Nicholasville,   Ky. 

A  bond  issue  of  $85,000,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
water  works  system,  will  be  voted  on  by  Madisonville,  Ky., 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  understood  that  the  issue  will  be 
approved  without  opposition. 

The  Elkhom  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Hellier, 
Ky.,  is  completing  the  equipment  of  a  coking  plant,  a  15tl- 
hp.  engine  and  crushing  equipment  having  been  purchaseo. 
The  company  is  building  50  beehive  coke  ovens  and  later 
will  add  an  equal  number.  Fon  Rogers,  Pikeville,  Ky..  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  Wilhoit  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Pineville,  K.v.,  is  building  a  railroad  spur  into  its  coal  lands 
and  will  begin  the  development  of  its  property  at  once.  It 
is  now  inquiring  for  prices  on  an  engine,  a  boiler  and 
other  power  equipment.  White  L.  Moss,  Pineville,  is  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

The  Sunset  Coal  Company,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  is  planning 
the  installation  of  a  150-hp.  boiler.  The  equipment  is  not 
needed  until  September  1.  W.  R.  Lynn  is  general  manager 
of  the  company. 

The  plant  of  the  Lancaster,  Ky.,  Electric  Light  Company 
was  destroyed  by  fire  April  20,  the  loss  being  total.  Alex. 
Walker,  the  principal  stockholder  of  the  company,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  An  expendi- 
ture of  about  $10,000  will  be  required. 

Manufacturers  of  quarry  equipment  report  that  plans  are 
understood  to  be  on  foot  looking  to  the  organization  of  a 
building  stone  corporation  to  take  over  all  of  the  quarries 
in  the  Indiana  oolitic  limestone  district,  including  those  near 
Bedford  and  Bloomington.  Those  interested  in  the  Indiana 
Quarries  Company  are  reported  to  have  originated  the  plan. 

X'ewport,  Tenn.,  will  vote  on  the  question  of  issuing 
$50,000  of  water  works  bonds  April  29.  It  is  assured  that 
the  issue  will  be  approved. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
authorizing  Clinton,  Tenn.,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  an  electric  light  plan. 

The  Champion  Lumber  Company  is  reported  to  have 
made  plans  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  its  mill  at  Crestwood, 
Tenn..  by  the  installation  of  new  power  and  woodworking 
machinery. 

The  State  Senate  of  Tennessee  has  approved  a  bill 
authorizing  the  city  of  Memphis  to  issue  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  light  plant.  The  bill  has  yet  to  pass 
the  House. 

Kenton,  Tenn.,  has  been  given  authority  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
works  system. 

Bids  are  to  be  received  May  5  by  the  city  of  Gallatin, 
Tenn..  on  equipment  which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  municipal 
electric  light  plant.  A  Corliss  engine,  two  100-kw.  dynamos, 
&c.,  will  be  required.  Address  E.  L.  Anderson,  chairman 
Water  and  Light  Commission. 

A  bond  issue  of  $2.5.000  has  been  voted  at  Manchester, 
Tenn.,  for  the  construction  of  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant. 

The  Maryville  Foundry.  Maryville.  Tenn..  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Furnace  Equipment  Company,  of  which  P. 
McXaughton  is  president.  It  makes  a  specialty  of  a  grate 
bar,  sales  of  which  are  handled  through  the  McXaughton 
Grate  Bar  Company,  Atlanta. 

The  Vesta  Gas  Range  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock, 
by  M.  H.  Coffey,  Theodore  Ringwald,  J.  A.  Hill  and  others. 

The  Cherokee  Commission  Company.  Bristol,  Colo.,  will 
erect  an  elevator  and  warehouse  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  R.  S. 
Green  is  manager  of  the  company  at  Memphis. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing to  be  used  by  the  Greenwood  Advertising  Company, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  signs.  The 
structure  will  be  three  stories  and  will  cost  $20,000. 

The  International  Harrow  &  Cultivator  Company  is  be- 
ginning operations  at  Birmingham.  Ala.  It  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000  and  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Xorth 
Birmingham  Forge  Company.  George  R.  Xeal  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company  and  Robert  B.  John- 
son is  secretary. 

The  Ferrans  Machine  Works,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
at  New  Orleans,   La.       It  has  a  capital   stock  of  $25,000. 
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Charles  Ferrans  is  president  and  Lewis  B.  Giraud  is  secre- 
tary  of   the  concern. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reported  to  have  made  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  $250,000  creosoting  plant  at  Xorth 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  hy  the  Lafourche 
Boiler  &  Sheet  Iron  Works,  Thibodaux,  La.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $10,000.  Theophile  Dupre  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Southern  Equipment  Company,  North  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  second-hand  machine  tools, 
including  a  24-in.  back  geared  shaper,  a  medium  sized  emery 
wheel  stand  with  countershaft,  milling  machine,  30-in.  back 
geared  drill  press,  engine  lathe  with  24-in.  swing,  boring 
and  turning  mill  with  76-in.  swing  and  engine  lathe  with 
24-in.  swing. 

The  plant  of  the  Eureka  Springs  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  that  city. 

An  electric  light  plant,  to  cost  $75,000,  will  be  erected 
by  the  city  of  Colquitt,  Ga.     P.  E.  Wilkin  is  Mayor. 

A  150-ft.  dam  is  to  be  built  at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  Power  Company  for  the  development  of  30,000 
hp.  for  trausmi.ssion  by  electricity.  William  A.  Carlisle, 
Gainesville,   Ga.,  is  interested. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  of  the  Union  Phosphate  Com- 
pany, Union  City,  Ga.,  will  be  doubled  by  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment.  J.  G.  Eubanks  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Two  new  pumps  are  to  be  installed  in  the  water  works 
plant  at  Biloxi.  Jliss.,  having  capacities  of  1500  and  5000 
gal.  respectively.     E.  I.  Castanera  is  superintendent. 

A  sawmill,  with  machine  shop,  water  system  and  electric 
light  plant,  is  to  be  built  at  Fohvell,  Miss.,  by  C.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.  C.  Anderson  and  others.  Much  of  the  equipment  has 
been  bought. 

A  foundry  is  to  be  established  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  by 
H.  F.  Roush  and  Syarling  White.  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Forrest  City,  Ark.,  has  purchased  a  115-hp.  boiler  for 
installation  in  the  city  electric  light  plant.  Other  improve- 
ments may  be  made. 

The  Gulf  Machine  &  Engineering  Company,  Tampa. 
Fla.,  has  filed  amended  articles  of  incorporation,  increasing 
its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  and  changing  its 
name  to  the  Gulf  Iron  Works. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  April  22,  1911. 

'Crop  conditions  and  prospects  in  Texas  at  this  time 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  the  feeling  of  optimism 
on  the  part  of  all  kinds  of  business  interests  and  the  people 
generally  was  perhap.s  never  more  pronounced  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  Even  the  political  complexion  of  State  affairs 
has  changed  wonderfully  in  the  last  few  years,  and  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  government  toward  corpora- 
tions and  financial  investments  is  being  practiced.  Gov- 
ernor O.  B.  Colquitt  was  elected  on  a  platform  of  fair  and 
liberal  treatment  of  legitimate  business  interests,  was 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  "  political  peace  and  legislative  rest," 
and  is  living   up   to   his  promises. 

A  meat  packing  house  and  cold  storage  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled at  Austin  by  W.  B.  Walker  &  Sons  and  operated 
in  connection  with  their  large  canning  factory.  The  pro- 
posed improvement  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

The  Cuero  Packing  Company  ha,s  been  organized  at 
Cuero,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  D.  Edson.  E.  C.  Hesse  and  Walter  Reiffert. 

A  14.000-gal.  tank  is  being  erected  at  Runge  for  the 
water  works  system  that  is  owned  by  Carl  Mueller.  He  is 
also  making  other  improvements  to  the  plant  and  distribut- 
ing system. 

Machine  shops  will  be  installed  at  Port  Aransas  by  R. 
P.  Bracht. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Drilling  Company,  San  Antonio,  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining 
and  operating  dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  irrigation  plants. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are 
I.  N.  Bettison,  M.  J.  Bass  and  H.  G.  Egli. 

C.  Q.  Horton,  Austin,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  steel  bridge  across  Elm  Creek  in  Milam 
County  for  $1350. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Company  has 
adopted  plans  for  new  shops  that  it  will  build  at  Green- 
ville. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Mission  Land  & 
Improvement  Company  to  build  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant  and  complete  water  works  system  at  Mission.  It  also 
has  under  consideration  the  installation  of  an  ice  and  pre- 
cooling.  plant. 

L.  K.  Laursen.  Memphis.  Tenn..  will   erect  a  factory  at 


San  Antonio  for  the  manufacture  of  office  furniture,  store 
fixtures,  stairways  and  wainscotings.  He  has  purchased  a 
site  for  the  proposed  plant. 

The  L.  Frank  Saddlery  Company  contemplates  enlarging 
its  factory  at  San  Antonio. 

The  Alamo  Iron  Works,  which  recently  finished  the  erec- 
tion of  a  planing  mill  and  carpenter  shop  at  San  Antonio, 
will  also  install  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery  in  its 
shops. 

The  Kohlberg  Cigar  Company,  El  Paso,  will  erect  a 
four-story  factory  building  there. 

The  Tyler  Turpentine  Company,  which  was  recently  or- 
ganized at  Colmesneil,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  will 
install  a  turpentine  distilling  plant  near  that  place.  The 
incorporators  are  S.  S.  Day,  W.  H.  Day  and  E.  C.  Ballin- 
tine. 

The  pickling  station  of  the  Price-Booker  Company,  San 
Antonio,  situated  at  Rock  Island,  is  to  be  enlarged. 

A  new  cotton  gin  is  being  installed  at  Edgar  Station 
by  W.  C.  Perry  and  associates. 

J.  C.  Merritt  of  Concrete  is  erecting  a  cotton  gin  at 
Cheapsid,  Texas. 

The  Rosebud  Compress  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Rosebud,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Ben  Loewenstein,  E.  C.  Schmidt  and  George  Roper. 

C.  E.  Race,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  associates  are  pre- 
paring to  develop  extensive  tracts  of  land  that  they  own 
near  Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico.  Besides  estab- 
lishing different  kinds  of  industrial  plants,  they  will  erect 
large  wharves  and  other  port  improvements  at  Ensenada. 
It  is  stated  that  more  than  $1,000,000  will  be  invested  in  the 
enterprise. 

David  E.  Thompson,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  is  at  the  head  of  an  American  syndi- 
cate that  is  preparing  to  erect  several  large  factories  in  the 
States  of  Guanajuato  and  Jalisco,  Mexico,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  crude  rubber  from  the  palo  amarillo  tree.  It  is 
announced  that  the  syndicate  will  invest  several  million 
dollars  in  the  new  industry. 

The  city  of  Terrell  has  issued  $12,000  of  bonds  for 
boring  artesian  wells. 

The  Briggs-Weaver  Machinery  Company,  Dallas,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  elec- 
tric light  station  at  Coleman. 

The  Big  Bend  Mining  Company  will  install  a  new  fur- 
nace and  make  other  extensive  improvements  at  its  quick- 
silver mines  near  Terlingua.  It  is  building  a  brickmaking 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  about  250,000  brick 
for  its  own  use.  The  general  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
Dallas. 

John  Faulkner,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  will  install  a  15-ton 
ice  factory  at  Portales,  N.  M. 

The  Hammond-Parmington  Canal  Company,  which  was 
recently  organized  at  Sante  F&,  N.  M.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000  will  construct  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation 
in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River  in  San  Juan  County, 
N.  M. 

Ralph  E.  Hoskat,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  associates  are  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  an  electric  street  railroad  system 
in  Palestine,  Texas. 

The  City  Council  of  Austin  will  soon  submit  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  this  city  several  pending  propositions  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  big  dam  across  the  Colorado  River 
here  and  the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric  plant.  None  of 
these  propositions  involves  a  bond  issue  on  the  part  of  the 
city.  It  is  planned  that  the  enterprise  shall  be  carried  out 
and  maintained  by  private  interests  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  that  the  city  shall  pay  for  improvements  in  semiannual 
installments  from  the  receipts  of  the  municipal  water  and 
light  plants.  It  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  dam  and 
hydroelectric  plant  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 

The  system  of  irrigation  of  the  American  Rio  Grande 
Land  &  Irrigation  Company  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texiis  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  reclamation  of  about  30,000  acres  in  addition  to 
the  35,000  acres  that  are  now  irrigated  by  this  canal  system. 
The  company's  office  is  at  Mercedes. 

The  Citizens  Light  &  Power  Company,  Wichita  Falls, 
has  been  granted  a  franchise  for  the  installation  of  an  elec- 
tric light  plant,  work  upon  the  installation  of  which  has 
already  been  commenced. 

The  Alvin  Ice,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Alvin.  recently 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock,  has  taken  over  an 
existing  plant,  the  capacity  of  which  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  company  will  install  a  water  works  system 
in  the  town  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  considerable 
material. 

The  Ennis  Ice,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Ennis,  will 
install  additional  icemaking  machinery. 

The  city  of  Rogers  will  install  a  modem  water  system. 
Brick  buildings  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  cov- 
ering a  space  of  115  x  380  ft. 
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The  city  of  Sii.mU  i-  will  install  a  water  works  system  wiUi 
the  proceeds  of  ilir  sale  of  $44,000  water  works  and  sewer- 
age bonds. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  Boston  manufacturer  of  fire- 
works will  establish  a  branch  factory  at  Houston  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  company's  products. 

W.  C.  Williams  of  Oklahoma  is  arranging  to  establish 
at  Houston  a  construction  company  to  engage  in  handling 
and  installing  hea%'y  machinery. 

The  Gonzales  Ice  &  Refrigerator  Company,  Gonzales, 
is  making  considerable  improvements  to  its  plant.  New 
ammonia  condensers  and  freezing  tank  will  be  added. 

The  Desert  Gold  Machine  Company,  Canton,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  A.  C.  Frazier,  D.  M.  Owings,  W.  M.  Osborne 
and  E.  C.  Frazier. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Fbanoisco,  Cal.,  April  19,  1911. 

There  is  a  little  more  stir  in  the  California  machine  tool 
market  and  the  present  movement  is  fully  normal,  as  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  last  few  years.  Some  dealers  note 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  last  two  months  and  state 
that  recent  sales  have  been  larger  than  for  any  similar  period 
in  nearly  four  years.  The  larger  oil  interests,  mcst  of  which 
maintain  well  equipped  shops,  are  now  among  the  principal 
buyers,  though  general  development  work  in  the  interior  is 
beginning  to  have  its  effect  on  the  market,  and  inquiries  have 
recently  been  received  from  many  shops  in  outside  towns. 
Few  orders  are  for  more  than  one  or  two  tools,  but  much 
of  the  equipment  sold  this  mouth  has  been  of  comparatively 
large  size  for  this  territory,  and  as  a  rule  immediate  delivery 
is  desired.  There  is  a  prospect  of  some  fairly  good  railroad 
business  in  the  near  future. 

The  demand  for  woodworking  equipment  is  irregular 
and  much  of  the  business  is  on  second-hand  machinery. 
This  market  was  well  filled  up  with  woodworking  machinery 
in  the  latter  part  of  1900  and  only  the  larger,  up-to-date 
mills  are  buying  many  new  machines.  Second-hand  machin- 
ery of  all  descriptions  finds  a  fair  demand,  though  in  most 
lines  the  supply  is  large. 

Owing  to  an  eight-hour  female  labor  law,  which  takes 
effect  May  22,  several  local  laundries  are  increasing  their 
plants.  New  six-roll  mangles  are  being  installed  by  the 
Metropolitan  and  Mercantile  laundries,  and  the  latter  has 
just  installed  a  pump  of  about  7000  gal.  per  hour  capacity. 

The  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  is  making 
several  pump  cylinders  of  cast  steel  for  600  lb.  working 
pressure.  The  castings  were  made  by  the  Columbia  Steel 
Company  and  are  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  machined  on 
the  coast  for  such  heavy  duty.  The  Dow  Company  has  taken 
an  order  from  the  Cia.  de  Aguas  de  Santa  Ana,  Salvador, 
C.  A.,  for  two  ]1  X  12  in.  horizontal  duplex  piston  pumps. 
direct  connected  to  two  40-hp.  motors,  to  work  against  a 
head  of  about  1500  ft. 

The  Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Company,  San  Francisco. 
is  building  c.vanide  filter  outfits  for  the  Nevada  Wonder 
Mining  Company,  Wonder,  Nev. ;  the  Candelaria  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  San  Dimas,  Durango,  Mexico ;  the  Mari- 
copa Mines  Company,  Austin,  Nev..  and  the  Cia.  Minera 
Jesus  Maria  y  Auexas,  San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

H.  L.  Terwilliger  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone,  local  machinery  merchants,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Thomas  Rickard. 

A.  S.  Kalenborn  and  A.  J.  Pahl  have  opened  a  machine 
shop 'and  oflice  at  37  Stevenson  street.  They  will  specialize 
on  engineering  work  in  connection  with  pumping  plants,  &c. 

The  sum  of  $42,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  extension 
of  the  building  slip  crane  runway  at  the  Mare  Island,  Cal., 
Navy  Yard. 

The  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.,  which  greatly  curtailed  operations  a  few  days 
ago,  are  again  running  full  time,  and  the  Oakland  shops  are 
running  on  a  larger  scale  than  for  some  time  past.  It  is 
reported  that  the  company  will  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  Sacramento  plant,  the  principal  item  being  a 
new  foundry  of  double  the  capacity  of  that  now  in  use. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Santa  Ff  Railroad  will  put  in 
a  machine  shop  at  Fresno,  Cal.  An  inquiry  is  expected 
shortly  for  an  addition  to  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Jackson-Church  Pump  Works  has  been  incorporated 
at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by  S.  B. 
Church.  F.  H.  Jackson,  T.  S.  Smith,  A.  J.  Sherer  and  C. 
J.  Walker. 

The  W.  D.  Hall  Company,  dealer  in  mill  and  shop  sup- 
plies, has  been  incorporated  at  El  Caion.  Cal..  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000.  by  W.  D.  Hall.  O.  B.  Avis,  E.  Dickson, 
L.  T.  Meacham  and  S-  C.  Hall. 


The  W.  G.  Augustine  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  by  W.  G.  Augustine,  J.  E.  and  J.  G.  Hoyal,  M.  and 
L.  M.  Augustine. 

The  Pacific  Corrugated  Pipe  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by 
G.  B.  Doak,  H.  E.  and  F.  M.  Teter. 

The  Jlidway  Equipment  Company,  handling  oil  well  sup- 
plies, has  been  incorporated  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $2.j,000,  by  Fred  Marsh,  F.  R.  Camp,  W.  W. 
Stephenson,  C.  M.  Dunham  and  H.  G.  Moss. 

O.  H.  Rogers,  formerly  of  the  Rogers  &  D'Artenay  Mfg. 
Company,  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  an  imple- 
ment factory  near  Lodi,  Cal. 

The  Santa  Ff  Railroad  is  preparing  to  install  a  welding 
plant  in  connection  with  its  shop  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

The  Southern  California  Edison  Company  is  taking  bids 
on  the  second  unit  of  its  plant  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  the 
capacity  of  which  will  be  about  20,000  hp.  The  first  unit 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  July  1. 

The  Covina  Irrigating  Company.  Coviua,  Cal.,  has 
placed  a  contract  with  the  H.  N.  Tracy  Company  tor  the 
installation  of  a  pumping  plant  near  Irwindale,  at  a  cost 
of  $38,452. 

The  United  Engineering  Works.  Oakland.  Cal.,  has  taken 
a  contract  for  a  municipal  pumping  plant  for  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is  making  estimates  on  the 
installation  of  turbine  engines  in  the  navy  tug  Iroquois. 

A  pump  of  200  gal.  per  minute  capacity,  with  a  head  of 
2000  ft.,  is  being  installed  at  the  Brunswick  mine,  near 
Grass   Valley,   Cal. 

The  Western  Engineering  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  taken  a  contract  for  equipping  the  Third  Street  Railway 
in  that  city  with  the  American  differential  railroad  axle 
device.  A  similar  installation  is  being  made  for  the  Kahu- 
lui  Railroad  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Kern  River  Oilfields  of  California,  Ltd.,  is  installing 
an  electric  motor  system  for  drilling  and  pumping  on  its 
property  in  the  Kern  River  district.  About  200  motors  are 
being  used. 

The  Braden  Mfg.  Company.  Hanford.  Cal.,  is  selling  a 
large  number  of  irrigation  pumps,  which  are  operated  by 
Westinghouse  motors  of  2  to  10  hp. 

The  Hansborough  Bros.  Company,  which  has  a  large 
contract  for  work  on  the  Oakland  quay  wall,  has  purchased 
a  No.  4  McCully  crusher  and  other  equipment  for  installa- 
tion at  Point  Richmond,  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  San  Francisco  Supervisors  have  practically  decided 
on  a  site  for  the  power  house  for  the  Geary  street  municipal 
railroad. 

The  Los  Angeles  Brass  Works  and  the  Liebfried  Brass 
JIfg.  Company,  both  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  been  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Los  Angeles  Brass  Mfg. 
Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  plant  is  at 
711-713  North  Main  street.  Those  principally  interested 
are  F.  Rice,  L.  R.  Raymond.  D.  T.  Mason  and  L.  W.  Swarts. 
The  plant  has  a  daily  melting  capacity  of  3000  lb.,  using 
oil  fuel. 

A  lot  of  new  machinery  has  been  ordered  for  the  laundry 
of  Hotel  Del  Monte,  near  Monterey,  Cal. 

The  West  Side  Lumber  Company.  Tuolumne.  Cal.,  has 
installed  an  800-hp.  steam  turbine,  in  addition  to  a  lot  of 
new  mill  equipment. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co.  have  taken  a  contract  for  a 
water  works  pumping  plant  for  the  town  of  Ontario,  Cal., 
at  $17,311. 

An  Oakland  shop  has  a  contract  for  machinery  for  a  new 
steam  schooner  for  the  S.  S.  Freeman  Company.  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  hull  tor  which  is  being  built  at  Aberdeen.  Wash. 

The  Yosemite  Power  Company  has  acquired  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tuolumne  River  Power  Company,  including 
numerous  water  rights,  power  sites.  &c..  and  it  is  reported 
that  work  will  soon  be  commenced  on  the  development  of 
the  project. 

The  Temescal  Clay  Products  Company.  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
will  commence  work  in  the  near  future  on  its  plant  to  be 
erected  on  a  Hj-acre  site  in  the  soutlieast  industrial  district 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  plant  was  designed  by  the  American 
Clay  Working  Machinery  Company.  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  will 
represent  an  investment  of  $135,000.  The  main  factory 
building  will  he  a  frame  structure  covered  with  corrugated 
iron,  180  x  3(>0  ft.,  three  stories.  The  company  is  incor- 
porated  with   $1,000,000   capital   stock. 

Baker  City.  Ore.,  has  voted  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  water  works  system  and  electric  light  plant,  work  upon 
which  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  Washington-Oregon  Corporation,  1311  Yeon  Build- 
ing. Portland.  Ore.,  will  erect  a  large  power  plant  on  Coal 
Creek. 

The  Idaho  Electric  Mfg.  Company.  Pocatello.  Idaho,  has 
been  organized  to  manufacture  an  electric  range  invented 
by  John  A.  Tapper. 
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THE  MACHUNERY  MAmETS 


Eastern  Canada 

ToRuMu.  Oyr..  April  22.  1911. 

Actual  busiuess  is  generally  good  and  prospective  business 
has  a  still  better  appearance.  Immigration  is  larger  than 
ever  before  and,  on  the  whole,  of  superior  economic  quality, 
the  great  mass  of  newcomers  being  young,  industrious, 
thrifty,  with  considerable  resources  and  bent  principally  upon 
farming.  It  is  expected  that  the  immigrants  of  this  year 
will  lie  not  much  less  than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of 
last  year.  With  so  many  more  added  to  the  farming  popu- 
lation, and  v.ith  weather  conditions  by  no  means  adverse, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  decided  expansion  of  the 
area  under  crop,  and  therefore  to  look  forward  to  an  en- 
larged agricultural  yield.  In  their  monthly  statement  to  the 
Government  the  banks  show  that  their  financial  assistance 
to  business  is  not  stinted,  there  being  a  marked  increase  in 
commercial  loans.  Business  in  the  West  is  reported  to  be 
particularly  brisk  and  healthy.  The  land  companies  there 
have  all  raised  their  prices. 

Under  the  Canadian  companies  act  letters  patent  have 
been  issued  incorporating  Henry  R.  Towne,  New  York ; 
John  H.  Towne,  New  York :  Walter  C.  Allen,  StamfoFd, 
Conn. ;  John  B.  Milliken,  Montdair.  X.  J.,  and  L.  H.  Porter, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  as  the  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  .?100.000,  the  chief  place  of  busi- 
ness to  be  at  St.  Catharines.  Ont.  It  is  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  making  safes,  safe  locks,  hinges  and  locks  of 
all  kinds,  &c.  It  is  announced  from  St.  Catharines  that 
this  Canadian  offshoot  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Compan.v, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  will  employ  about  200  hands.  The  city 
is  to  give  a  free  site  of  10  acres,  to  exempt  the  company's 
plant  from  taxation  for  10  years  and  for  a  further  five  years 
give  a  fixed  assessment.  The  agreement  is  to  he  submitted 
to  the  ratepayers.  The  company  is  to  spend  at  least  §50.000 
on  buildings  and  machinery. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ridgetown,  Ont.,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  town  should  install  a 
water  works  system.    The  estimated  cost  is  .$35,000. 

A  by-law  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  ratepayers  of  Owen 
Sound.  Ont..  on  Slay  6,  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  C.  S. 
Llo.vd.  Toronto,  who  undertakes  to  establish  a  children's 
vehicles  factory  in  the  town  to  cost  S50,000.  On  its  part, 
the  town  is  to  lend  him  §25,000  for  25  years  at  -i^i  per  cent. 

The  United  Engineering  Company,  with  a  capital  stO'^k 
of  Sl.<Xl0,000  and  head  office  at  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated under  Dominion  laws. 

The  International  Milling  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $6,000,000  and  head  office  at  Toronto,  has  been  incor- 
porated as  a  Dominion  company. 

The  Naseo  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  §100,000 
and  head  office  at  Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  Do- 
minion company  to  carry  on  business  in  the  fnanufacture 
and  sale  of  electrical  machinery.  &c. 

The  Martin  Bennett  Asbestos  Mines.  Ltd..  with  a  capital 
stock  of  ?1.500,000,  has  been  incorporated  under  Dominion 
laws.  The  head  office  of  the  company  is  to  be  at  Thetford 
Mines.   Que. 

The  Holeproof  Company  has  been  incorporated  to  carry 
on  business  at  London.  Ont.,  to  manufacture  hosiery,  &o. 
Geo.  M.  Reid  and  F.  F.  Harper  are  London  capitalists  in- 
terested. 

The  Gait  Brass  Company.  Gait.  Ont..  is  about  to  enlarge 
its  plant  and  put  in  some  new  machinery. 


United  States;  Henry  Hewitt,  a  Tacoma  millionaire,  and 
L.  O.  Heddon  of  New  York." 

Benjamin  Ward,  an  American,  has  purchased  ISO  acres 
of  land  near  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  plant  tor  the  manufacture  of  flax  binder  twine  and 
other  flax  products.  The  nail  binder  attachment  is  also  to 
be  made.  Minneapolis  men  are  said  to  be  associated  with 
him   in   the   enterprise. 

The  Canadian  Fish  &  Cold  Storage  Company  of  British 
Columbia  has  begun  the  construction  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C, 
of  a  plant  that  is  to  cost  $350,000  and  is  to  be  completed  by 
next   March. 

The  Tofield  Coal  Company.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  proposes 
to  develop  and  operate  its  mines  by  machinery.  Its  manager, 
Charles  Taylor,  has  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  land  dredge,  said  to  be  the  only  machine  of  its  kind 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  to  remove  the  layer  of 
earth  lying  on  the  coal  deposit.  Other  modern  machinery 
has  been  purchased  by  the  company  for  operations  to  begin 
in  June. 

The  B.  C.  Telephone  Company,  Vancouver,  has  improve- 
ment and  extension  projects  in  hand  that  will  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000  this  year. 


Western  Canada 

Wixxipj»,  Max..  April  2-2,  1911. 

The  new  blast  furnace  lighted  at  the  steel  plant  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Corporation.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont..  last 
week,  is  of  500  tons  daily  capacity. 

The  Ladysmith  Collieries,  Ltd.,  has  just  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  capital  stock  of  §3.000,000.  Its  mines  are 
on  the  outskirts  of  Ladysmith.  B.  C,  which  city  is  to  be  the 
company's  headquarters  for  the  time  being. 

The  Xeica-Adicrtiser  of  Vancouver.  B.  C,  stated  in  its 
issue  of  April  16  that  A.  P.  Gillies,  who  is  connected  with 
the  promotion  of  the  British  Columbia  Steel  Corporation, 
promises  that  the  construction  of  bar  and  tube  mills  to 
cost  $700,000  will  be  begun  at  Port  Mann  this  summer. 
Next  will  follow  blast  furnaces,  a  rail  mill  and  a  structural 
steel  mill,  who.se  construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  about 
eight  months.  Mr.  Gillies  said  that  his  mission  was  for  the 
location  of  the  site  at  Port  Mann.  It  is  reported  to  have 
spoken,  in  part,  as  follows :  ''  Construction  work  will  be 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  This  company  has  already  prepared 
all  the  estimates,  plans  and  specifications.  Associated  with 
me  are  Charles  P.  Taft,  a  brother  of  the  President  of  the 


The  Power  Specialty  Company.  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York,  reports  among  recent  contracts  secured  for  Foster 
superheaters  the  following:  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Coiupany.  9162  hp.  in  Stirling  boilers:  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  154S  hp.  in 
.sitirling  boilers ;  Solvay  Process  Company.  Detroit,  5400 
hp.  in  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers ;  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  Company,  6000  hp.  in  Edge  Moor  boilers;  Win- 
nipeg Electric  Railway  Company,  7500  hp.  in  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  boilers ;  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company.  Waterbury.  and  Zylonite  plants.  6000  hp. 
in  Bigelow-Hornsby  boilers :  Stone  &  Webster  in  the  plants 
of  the  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Company,  Jacksonville 
Electric  Light  Corporation,  El  Paso  Electric  Railway 
Company,  9450  hp.  in  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers.  With 
one  exception,  these  contracts  are  all  from  previous  users 
of  Foster  superheaters,  and  in  many  cases  represent 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  repeat  order. 


John  J.  McNamara.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Work- 
ers; James  McNamara.  bis  brother,  and  Ortie  E.  Mc- 
Manigal.  a  member  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  associa- 
tion, li.ive  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
charged  with  the  blowing  up  of  the  Times  Building,  in 
that  city.  October  1,  1910.  when  21  lives  were  lost.  The 
otBcers  making  the  arrests  state  that  they  have  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners  and  of  their 
connection  with  a  very  large  number  of  the  70  or  more 
d.vnamitings  of  nonunion  structural  steel  work  in  the 
past  five  years. 


The  Columbus  Iron  c&  Steel  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  a  recent  leaflet,  refers  to  its  Buckeye  sandless  pig 
iron  for  foundry  use.  This  iron  is  cast  in  iron  molds 
and  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  The  fracture  is  but 
little  affected  and  the  analysis  Is  unchanged.  Emphasis 
is  put  on  the  fact  that  sandless  iron  melts  more  quickly 
and  with  less  coke  than  sand  cast  iron.  Concerning 
the  material  required  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  the  leaf- 
let gives  this :  Iron  ore,  2  tons ;  coke,  1.1  tons ;  lime- 
stone. 0.6  ton;  total,  3.7  tons.  In  addition  it  requires 
5  tons  of  air  per  ton  of  pig  iron  to  burn  coke  and  42.5 
tons  of  water  for  cooling  purposes. 


A.  M.  Byers  «&  Co.,  Inc.,  with  general  offices  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  pipe  mills  on  the  South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  will 
on  May  1  have  its  new  plate  mill  at  Girard,  Ohio,  ready 
for  operation.  The  mill  is  26  x  76  in.,  two-high  roughing 
and  three-high  finishing,  with  electrically  driven  table.'?. 
It  will  be  driven  by  a  30  s  60  in.  Wisconsin-Corliss  en- 
gine, and  its  output  will  be  lap  weld  pipe  skelp  for  4  to 
12  in.  pipe,  inclusive.  The  plate  mill  building  is  102  s 
2S1  ft.,  of  steel  construction,  and  is  laid  out  along  mod- 
ern lines. 
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CURRENT    METAL   PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  small  lots.  Mew  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  orJy  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL  — 
Bar    Iron   from    store — 

lieancd  Iron  : 

1  to  I'ftlu.  round  anil  square t  »  i»,  1  7^.* 

I'i  to4  1u.  x-ii,  10  lln j  f  nil  ni 

1',  to41n.  X  ',  T05-1  V  "■  1  8-.< 

KoUs— 5ft  and  11-16  round  and  square ^  "  i-^t 

Angles  :  Ols  *  tl. 

Sin.  x  "J  In.  and  lajger rwK 

.•iln.xS  16  1u.aud  'uln i.iSi 

1'5  to  2',  In.  X  'n  In ;.lu« 

\'i  <oiH  In.  X  3-16  In. and  thicker :.UOj 

I  to  IM  In-  ■''  3-16  In ilM 

1  to  ij-j  X  'kin 2.ao« 

J»xt.s  In ,..2  30j 

44  X  In  In 2.41)(t 

IIkH  111 34nr 

^x;;.32  n  i-X<t 

Tees: 

1  In  2  65« 

I'.  In 2  45« 

iglO  S'iX'i   in 215(1 

Ijjtn2«x3.i6in  ....2.35« 

S  la.  ancf  larger iXt 

Ueaiiis 2.0p« 

c:haunels,  Sin.  anillars:er iVJc 

lijiiKis— r-  to  6  X  :M6  10  No.  8 -2Mtc 

"Bur-ien's  Best"  Iron,  base  price 3  Int: 

Rurfieu's  "H.  U.  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2  95(.' 

Norway  Bars  3.60(f 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store — 

per  n. 

Bessemer  Machinery ;,;A;-'i  Sf 

Toe  Calk  Tire  and  Slelgli  Shoe 2.50®3.t)0« 

Best  Cast  Si  eel,  base  price  In  small  lots J(f 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  C.R 
Soft  Steel. 

No  IB  *   lb2  55.f... 

SC;.13lo2d... f  1 'i '-"-«•  •• 

N0.S6 

No. 28 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine  Kussla.according  to  assort- 


lb  2.8n«.... 

Ih  2  9^>*? 


K    G. 
Cleaned. 

..  a.si)« 
..  ■i.mn 

SMu 

..  3 io« 

..    3.30« 


ment ^j^--.^ „t 

Patent  I'lanlshed,  W.  Dewees  W I 

^   IT.  A ,  lOtf ; 


12    @HH 

]!.  9f^  net. 


Galvanized. 

Nos.  12nndll £  ^•lf:i 


Nas.22to24. 


Kos.  zaio::! -    ^  'j'X 

No  26  *^    It. 331V 

nS'^8 :..:;. *  ".sso^ 

No  20and  lighter  36  Inches  wide.  25j  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

No9.22and24    .  id   B.  ..S.Kit 

N.I, 26 »  lb  .  6.23J> 

No.  28 *  lb  ..:.25ir 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2!.^ln.  currufatoci.                   Pamied  Galvd 

No.a4 in  100  sq,  ft.  M.85  4.'<0 

No.aa *   lOo  sq.  ft.     2.»  4.U0 

Ko.as *   lilU  «q.  ft.     2.6U  3.1a 

Tin    Plates- 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box.i 
"A. A. A."  Ch.4ri-oal; 

Hj  14x20 $6.65 

IX,  14x211 i.SO 

A.  ("haicoal: 

IC,    Jx2lJ $5.60 

IS.  14x20 5.70 

American  Coke   Plates— Bessemer— 

If.   1x211 ;o:  lb $4.50 

IX,14x2u 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,  20  x2S  with  an  Sib.  Coiitmg $8  70 

IX.  20  I  23  witb  iiu  8  1b   Coating 10.il) 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

List  XoveriiiK-f  K  L'JOS.  Base  price     I8(f 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 

List  Novemlier  13.  Uios.  Base  price  18(f 

Copper  Tubes — 

List  Nuveiiiber  13.  I'.ii'S  Base  price  2i(f 

Brazed    Brass   Tubes — 

List  February  1,  ,'.bl  l%<f  V  lb 

Hioh    Brass    Rods — 

List  February  I,  r  11  14}^^  V  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass- 
List  February  1,  I'll  UHl  «<  lb 

Brass   Wire— 

Lilt  February  1,  191I  HJ^it  f  lb 

Copper   Wire  — 

Base  Price.  1  arload  lots  mill  ISHi 

Copper  Sheets — 

Sheet  t:opper  Hot  Rolled,  16  oz  ^l|llanttty  bits)?  ^  18    -J" 
Sheet  CopperCold  Rolled,  u*  *<  it  auvaui-eover  Hot 

Uoiied 
sneet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  Itf  ^ 

square  lout 

Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  In.  wide,  2«  ¥  square 

foot 
Planished  t^oppei.  \e  ^  square  foot  more  than  Polished, 


METALS  — 
Tin- 
Straits  I'lg *  n  45    (541   ( 

Copper — 

Lake  Ingot $)  ib  14    '4i4u« 

Electrolytic ^  n.  13«'«14    » 

Csattng «i  Ibl3^«i4!^ 

Spelter— 
Wesiern ....V  lb  6^(^6^ 

Zinc. 

No  9.  base. ca3ki....%t  lb  S    f  1  Open ¥■  lb  8)^ 

Lead. 

American  Pig ^  lb  5  i<tiiit 

Bar «<  lb  654l»6),< 

Solder, 

t6  .t  1^,  guarantifed V  lb  27S''f^  t 

No.i V  ib25)ji,<ai  ( 

lietined ^  Ik  23    r^28tt( 

Prices  of  Solder  Indicated  by  private  braeJ  vary  ar. 
cording  to  cumposliuu. 

Antimony — 

cookson ^  ft    .(,!  tow 

Haiietts (.,  ,ow 

Other  Brands \v:>\m 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


$2.00@$!.2S 


Ko.  1  Abimtniirn  (guaranteed  over  99$  pure).  In  logo 

for  remeltlng -at 

Rods  &  Wire Ba«e  PrUe  3i« 

Stletts Base  PilCeSS* 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  New  York 


Copper.  Heavy  cut   and  crucible ^ 

Copper,  Heavy  and    Wire ^ 

Copper,  Light  and   Boiloms %» 

Brass,    Heavy ^ 

Brass,   Light ^ 

Heavy  .Mechiiie  Composittou ^ 

Clean  Brass  Turnings ^ 

Composition   Turnings ^ 

Lead.  He.avy ^ 

Lead,   Tea .'....¥• 

Zinc  Scrap ^ 


C 

lb  M. 

It>  111 

It.  a. 

lb  7. 

lb  5. 

m  9. 

tb  7. 

lb  8. 

lb  .. 

lb  .. 

lb  .. 


'Tilts 

75@ll 
.)l)@l». 
50  (^  9. 
00^  7. 
.50  @  9 
25|3  9 
00@  7. 
2S@  8 
....®  3 
....@  3 
....@  4. 
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Blast  Furnaces  Going  Out 

A  Net  Loss  of,  19. in  the  Active  List 


Business   in   Finished    Lines  Falling  Off— Basic 
Iron  Weaker 


Our  pig  iron  statistics  for  April  show  that  the  iron 
trade  more  than  retraced  last  month  the  forward  steps 
it  took  in  March,  and  the  pace  of  recession  was  rapid 
as  April  closed.  With  212  coke  and  anthracite  fur- 
naces in  blast  May  i,  or  19  less  than  one  month  pre- 
vious, the  country  was  producing  at  the  rate  of  64,432 
tons  a  day  against  70,752  tons  on  April  I  and  66,562 
tons  on  March  i.  Production  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
23,850,000  tons  a  year,  estimating  charcoal  iron, 
whereas  one  month  ago  the  yearly  rate  was  25,750,000 
tons.  In  the  30  days  of  April  the  output  of  coke  and 
anthracite  iron  was  2,065,086  tons,  or  68,836  tons  a 
day,  against  2,171,111  tons  in  March,  or  70,036  tons 
a  day. 

Most  of  the  furnaces  which  went  out  last  month 
stopped  in  the  second  half.  Steel  companies  show  a 
net  loss  of  15  furnaces,  against  four  for  the  merchant 
producers.  One  western  Pennsylvania  company  had 
but  two  furnaces  in  blast  May  i,  against  eight  one 
month  previous.  The  Steel  Corporation  now  has  63 
per  cent,  of  its  furnace  capacity  active,  against  72  at 
the  high  point  late  in  March.  Several  merchant  fur- 
naces will  go  out  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

Pittsburgh  reports  that  new  business  in  finished 
lines  has  been  falling  off  steadily.  There  is  consider- 
able unevenness,  however,  taking  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
one  day's  total  running  up,  to  be  followed  by  several 
of  very  meager  bookings.  The  Steel  Corporation's 
new  orders  have  been  averaging  25,000  tons  a  day 
lately.  No  new  influences  have  come  into  the  price 
situation,  nor  is  any  development  expected  from  the 
steel  manufacturers' conferences  in  New  York  this  week. 

The  Rock  Island  has  bought  8000  tons  of  rails  for 
its  St.  Paul  and  Des  Moines  line.  The  Florida  East 
Coast  has  placed  14,000  tons  with  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company,  which  will  also  roll  12,000  tons  for  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line.  A  sale  of  3500  tons  has  been  made  to 
the  Guatemala  Central  Railway,  and  the  rails  will  be 
rolled  at  Pittsburgh.  The  National  Railway  of  Hayti, 
for  which  a  construction  company  has  been  organized 
in  New  York,  will  require  26,000  tons  of  48-lb.  rails. 

The  closing  down  of  the  rail  mill  at  Ensley,  Ala  , 
illustrates  the  intermittent  character  of  railroad  buv- 
ing.  This  mill  will  be  idle  in  May,  but  has  rollings 
scheduled  for  June,  when  the  by-product  coke  plant 
and  the  new  water  system  will  be  completed,  adding 
to  the  economies  of  operation  at  the  Ensley  Works. 

The  large  amount  of  structural  work  pending  in 
and  about  New  York  City  will  severely  test  fabricating 
prices,  as  well  as  those  of  plain  material.  For  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  connecting  bridge  at  Ward's 
and  Randall's  islands  specifications  have  just  been  is- 
sued for  35.000  tons.  The  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company  is  seeking  to  place  the  entire  80.000  ton? 
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for  its  extensions  with  one  company.  The  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Building  was  awarded  to  Milliken 
Brothers  and  the  8000  tons  of  steel  will  be  in  large 
part  Bethelehem  shapes.  Lettings  of  loft  buildings  in 
New  York  this  week  amounted  to  5000  tons. 

In  sheets  further  shading  of  prices  is  reported, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  may  lead 
to  a  formal  reduction. 

Bars  are  lagging  and  agricultural  buying  ostensibly 
waits  to  be  stimulated  by  a  price  concession.  Rein- 
forcing bars  have  been  quite  active. 

The  reduction  in  iron  ore  has  had  no  effect  on 
prices  of  foundry  iron,  but  the  market  is  halting.  Sel- 
lers are  looking  to  May  for  the  beginning  of  another 
buying  movement,  that  month  having  more  than  once 
brought  such  a  turn.  Deliveries  have  been  held  up  in 
some  districts,  and  in  the  East  the  machinists'  strike 
is  cutting  down  foundry  operations. 

Basic  iron  is  weaker  at  $13.60,  at  Valley  furnace. 
Small  sales  are  reported  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  at 
$15,  delivered. 

Iron  ore  charters  on  the  lakes  have  established  rates 
on  the  basis  of  60c.  from  the  head  of  the  lakes,  or  loc. 
below  that  of  1910.  Furnacemen  show  little  interest 
in  the  ore  market,  and  the  movement  in  May  will  be 
unusually  light. 

Connellsville  coke  output  is  being  cut  down,  but 
meantime  coke  on  cars  that  must  be  moved  has  sold 
as  low  as  $1.40,  as  against  $1.55  for  May  and  June 
shipment. 


New  Steel  Capacity  in  Germany  and  at  Home 

Attention  has  been  called  from  time  to  time  to  the 
expanding  capacity  of  German  iron  and  steel  works 
and  the  influence  of  the  German  Steel  Works  Union 
as  a  factor  in  this  expansion.  Two  important  new 
plants  have  been  conspicuous  in  this  connection,  the 
works  of  the  Gelsenkirchen  Company  at  Esche  in  Lux- 
emburg and  the  new  Thyssen  Works  at  Hagendingen 
in  Lorraine.  Quite  as  notable,  however,  have  been 
the  additions  made  to  older  works,  in  the  balancing 
of  blast  furnace  plants  with  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills,  or  i-ice  versa,  and  the  entrance  of  established 
works  upon  the  manufacture  of  new  lines  of  product. 
All  this  new  construction  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  renewal  of  the  syndicate  agreement  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  June,  1912.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
various  companies  have  been  getting  in  shape  to  make 
demands  for  a  much  larger  share  in  the  allotments 
under  the  new  agreement,  if  one  is  made. 

Another  feature  of  this  expansion  is  its  relation 
to  the  prosperity  the  German  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers have  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  Reviews  of  the 
situation  recently  published  in  Germany  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  works  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  trade  in  their  own  products 
by  the  new  plants  they  have  been  erecting. 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  the  building  of 
new  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  United  States  and  the 
expansion  of  old  plants  in  the  past  few  years  are  not 
due  to  any  such  cause  as  that  operating  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  syndicate  in  this  country  and  there  are  no 
allotments  of  tonnage  on  the  German  syndicate  plan. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  co-operative 
movement  among  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  position  of  sponsor  for  the  trade  which  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  had  to  assume, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  do  not  furnish  some  parallel 
to  the  German  situation.  It  may  be  said  that  primarily 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  iron  trade  in  1905. 
1906  and  1907  and  the  profitable  prices  ruling  through 
most  of  that  period  are  responsible  for  the  building  of 
new  works  beyond  the  country's  needs.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  much  capital 
would  have  gone  into  new  plant  but  for  the  knowledge 
that  back  of  the  market  was  a  powerful  interest  whose 
financial  connections  were  such  that  it  was  bound  to 
prevent  demoralization  in  the  prices  of  its  product^. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  there  has  entered  into  our  steel  plant 
expansion  of  recent  years  the  level  of  prices  main- 
tained for  semifinished  steel.  The  policy  of  making  a 
relatively  small  spread  between  the  prices  of  steel  bil- 
lets and  sheet  bars  and  those  of  finished  products  rolled 
from  them  has  no  doubt  added  in  no  small  amount  '.o 
the  open  hearth  steel  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  domestic  situation- plainly  shows  a  parallel  to 
that  in  Germany  in  the  contribution  the  iron  industry 
has  made  to  its  own  prosperity  by  its  own  new  con- 
struction. The  same  may  be  said  of  our  railroads. 
Their  unparalleled  purchases  of  steel  and  equipment 
in  the  years  1905  to  1907,  inclusive,  involving  hundreds 
of  millions,  contributed  greatly  to  their  earning- 
through  the  remarkable  stimulus  given  to  all  industries 
aftected  by  such  buying.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
steel  companies  of  this  country  will  not  be  their  own 
customers  to  any  large  extent  through  new  plant  con- 
struction in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  so 
certain,  however,  that  the  railroads,  which  always 
carry  too  far  their  abstention  from  the  iron  and  steel 
and  equipment  markets,  will  not  stimulate  their  own 
activities  through  large  purchases  for  equipment  long 
before  the  next  era  of  steel  works  buildinsf. 


The  New  York  Machinists'  Strike 

Although  intimations  had  been  given  for  some  time 
that  the  International  Association  of  ^Machinists  in- 
tended to  put  into  execution  a  strike  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  for  an  eight-hour  day  on  May  i,  the  feeling 
had  been  quite  confident  that  as  the  time  approached 
the  proposed  strike  would  be  abandoned.  This  belief 
was  engendered  by  the  fact  that  a  decided  recession 
in  business  had  occurred  since  the  first  announcement 
was  made  that  such  a  strike  was  contemplated.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  it  has  ac- 
tually taken  place.  At  this  writing  quite  a  number 
of  machine  shops  in  New  York  and  vicinity  have  either 
been  closed  or  have  had  their  working  forces  seriously 
cut  down  by  the  strike. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  although  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  desires  to  put  in  effect  a  gen- 
eral eight-hour  day  for  its  members,  this  strike  is  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York.  It  would 
seem  that  this  locality  had  been  selected  as  probably 
presenting  a  weak  point  at  which  an  attack  could  be 
made  on  proprietors  of  machine  shops.  The  eight- 
hour  day  prevails  in  many  trades  in  the  vicinity.  The 
building  trades  are,  of  course,  prominent  in  this  re- 
spect, as  the  eight-hour  day  has  prevailed  in  this  branch 
of  industry  for  a  number  of  years.  Quite  a  number 
of  other  trades  have  from  time  to  time  yielded  to  the 
demand  for  a  shorter  work  day.  The  machinists, 
therefore,   have   the   backing   of   a   very   considerable 
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number  of  workingmen  who  are  now  employed  only 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  who,  of  course,  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  efforts  of  the  former  to  secure  a  shorter 
day  in  their  trade. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  employers'  associations 
will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  this  strike 
from  being  successful.  They  have  in  their  favor  the 
general  slackness  in  business,  which  has  already  thrown 
a  number  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  from  among 
whom  it  will  be  possible  to  fill  the  places  of  many 
of  those  who  have  struck.  If  the  contest  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  unquestionably  has  a  stub- 
born fight  on  its  hands,  with  the  chances  strongly  in 
favor  of  defeat.  The  union  leaders,  of  course,  have 
begun  to  talk  of  sympathetic  strikes  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  cause  stronger.  This,  however,  may  ap- 
ply to  other  labor  in  the  vicinity  and  not  to  any  effort 
to  impose  a  general  strike. 

Many  employers  of  labor  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
are  now  seriously  handicapped  by  the  short  hours  of 
employment  and  the  high  rates  of  wages  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay.  In  consequence  of  this,  much  work 
which  ordinarily  would  be  done  in  the  shops  in  the 
locality  has  been  transferred  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  The  business  interests  of  New  York  have 
suffered,  and  the  workmen  themselves  in  the  branches 
affected  have  not  had  the  steady  employment  which 
would  have  been  enjoyed  by  them  if  labor  conditions 
in  New  York  were  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with 
those  of  outside  localities.  It  is  now  attempted  to  ex- 
tend this  unsatisfactory  condition  to  the  machine  shops. 
The  effort  deserves  to  be  defeated  and  to  be  defeated 
decisively. 

The  Long  Life  of  American  Machine  Tools 

Used  machinery  is  generally  considered  hard  to 
dispose  of  at  advantageous  prices,  but  of  late  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  demand  for  certain  classes 
of  second-hand  machine  tools  has  been  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  This  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  machine 
tool  industry  on  the  whole  is  not  a  sufferer  through 
overproduction.  However,  there  is  another  reason  for 
the  scarcity  of  used  machine  tools  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  American  machinery  of  this  class  seems  to  be 
able  to  endure  a  long  period  of  active  work  and  is 
adaptable  for  use  in  shops  where  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  long  after  it  has 
been  discarded  by  some  manufacturers.  In  certain 
lines  of  manufacture,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  rapid  production  is  of  paramount  ne- 
cessity, and  consequently  machine  tools  are  discarded 
for  more  improved  machines  before  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  In  machine  shops  where  the  tools  are 
used  for  making  repair  parts  such  discarded  machines 
are  found  satisfactory.  The  care  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  American  machinery  of  this  class  is  evidenced 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  sold. 

Recently  a  good  consignment  of  second-hand  mill- 
ing machines  and  shapers  was  bought  for  export  to 
South  America  by  a  keen  purchaser  who  could  have 
obtained  new  machinery  for  early  delivery  if  he  had 
wished.  The  buyer  stated  that  for  his  wants  the  used 
machines  were  almost  as  adaptable  as  new  equipment. 
Machine  tool  salesmen  tell  interesting  experiences  of 
their  encounters   with    shop   owners   who   have   been 


using  the  machines  they  sell  for  unusually  long  periods. 
It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  the  scarcity  of  second- 
hand American  tools  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a 
leaning  toward  economy  on  the  part  of  buyers  as  be- 
cause of  the  lasting  usefulness  of  the  equipment. 


A  Concentrated  Advisory  Board 

Commissions  and  legislative  committees  which  have 
had  to   do  with   framing  bills   concerning  workmen's 
compensation  complain  of  insufficient  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturing  industry.     They  have 
met  with   individual   manufacturers   and   occasionally 
a   representative   of   some   organization   of   manufac- 
turers, but  the  assistance  that  they  have  thus  received 
has   been   comparatively   trifling.     They   urge   a   con- 
certed movement  on  the  part  of  the  great  associations. 
This  suggestion  has  been  made  in  response  to  the  plea 
that  a  commission  be  established  made  up  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  associations   of  industrial 
employers.     The  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  the 
National    Manufacturers'    Association,    the    foundry- 
men's  associations,  the  great  representative  bodies  of 
textile   trades   and   other   similar   organizations   could 
establish  a  commission  which  would  be  an  important 
adviser  of  those  to  whom  the  question  of  employers' 
liability  legislation  is  intrusted.     The  authorized  dele- 
gate from  each  association,  having  the  power  to  rep- 
resent his  fellows,  in  combination  with  others  similarly 
selected,   would   concentrate   the   interests   of  employ- 
ers, just  as  the  interests  of  labor  are  concentrated  in 
its  organized  bodies.     Probably  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  mingle  employers  and  employees  in  the  single 
commission,  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  give  representa- 
tion to  those  organizations  in  which  the  theorist  is  the 
controlling  force.     The  commission  would  be,  strictly 
speaking,   an  advisory  one.     Each  member  would  be 
picked  by  his  association  for  his  fitness  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  subject.    Such  a  commission  would  undoubt- 
edly be  of  great  assistance  in  molding  legislation  on 
this  important  subject  on  practical  lines.     The  same 
commission   could   doubtless   act   as    intelligently   and 
effectively  in  connection  with  other  forms  of  legislation 
whith  affect  the  manufacturing  industry. 


The  American  Workingman 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns 
to  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
American  workingman.  The  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  that  department  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  naturally  excited  much  interest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  comparison  made  with 
the  British  workingman's  condition  was  so  favorable 
to  the  United  States.  The  London  Economist  devotes 
considerable  space  to  an  analysis  of  the  report.  It 
leads  up  to  the  higher  prices  paid  for  sundrj'  articles 
in  this  country  and  concludes : 

Despite  these  high  prices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  from 
the  monetary  point  of  view  the  position  of  the  skilled  work- 
man in  the  United  States  is  better  than  that  of  a  similar 
artisan  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  comparison  is  not  be- 
tween two  countries  on  a  similar  economic  plane.  It  is 
between  our  own  industrially  fully  developed  island  and 
the  enormous  extent  of  country  forming  the  United  States, 
filled  with  natural  resources,  for  the  most  part  to  a  great 
extent  still  undeveloped,  and  dependent  for  progress  upon  a 
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rapid  iuurease  iu  populatiou.  In  comparison  with  coun- 
tries at  the  same  stage  of  industrial  development  as  our- 
selves, social  conditions  in  Great  Britain  have  been  proved 
in  every  way  more  desirable.  The  previous  reports  for 
Germany,  France  and  Belgium  have  shown  that  on  the 
Continent  wages  are  lower,  hours  are  longer,  while  rent 
and  cost  of  living  are  higher.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
New  World  it  would  indeed  have  been  surprising  if  the 
comparison  had  been  in  our  favor.  Those  who  have  followed 
recent  American  history  cannot  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
high  tariff,  we  should  have  appeared  to  still  greater  disad- 
vantage. In  a  new  country  like  America  we  must  expect 
to  find  these  conditions  to  some  slight  extent  reversed.  .  In- 
deed, it  is  only  the  retention  by  the  United  States  of  a 
high  customs  tariff  that  has  prevented  the  distinction  becom- 
ing even  more  marked. 

Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  American 
tariff  would  be  brought  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a  British  journal.  The  tariff  is  evidently  held 
responsible  for  our  prevailing  higher  level  of  prices 
than  those  ruling  in  Great  Britain.  The  tariff,  how- 
ever, is  from  our  viewpoint  less  responsible  than  labor 
conditions.  Opportunities  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment are  much  more  favorable  in  a  country  of  expand- 
ing trade  like  the  United  States. 


Steel  Manufacturers  Consider  Welfare  Work 


New  Publications 


Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-Book. — By  William  Kent. 
Kighth  edition.  Size,  4  x  C%  in. ;  pages,  1461 ;  218  il- 
lustrations and  diagrams  and  numerous  tables. 
Bound  in  leather.  Price  §5,  net.  Published  h.v  John 
Wiley  &  Sous.  New  York  City. 

In  bringing  out  the  eighth  edition  of  this  reference 
book  of  rules,  tables,  data  and  formuUe  for  the  use  of 
engineers,  mechanics  and  students,  many  chapters  have 
been  entirely  rewritten  to  take  account  of  the  advances 
made  in  engineering  practice  since  the  seventh  edition  was 
published  in  1904.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  space  by 
the  condensation  and  the  elision  of  much  of  the  old  mat- 
ter, and  resetting  in  a  shorter  form  many  of  the  tables 
and  formuliE,  the  size  of  the  book  has  been  increased  over 
300  pages,  although  this  change  has  not  made  the  vol- 
ume too  large  to  be  a  convenient  desk  reference  book.  In 
general,  the  arrangement  of  the  book  does  not  differ  from 
the  preceding  editions,  and  a  table  of  contents  and  an 
alphabetical  index  covering  44  pages  render  the  finding 
of  any  subject  an  easy  matter.  One  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  index  is  the  use  of  catch  letters  at  the  top  of 
each  page  to  indicate  the  first  and  the  last  subjects  on  it 


Lead  and  Spelter  Production  inll910 


The  production  of  refined  lead  in  the  United  States 
in  1910,  as  shown  by  an  advance  statement  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  470,380  net  tons, 
un  increase  over  the  figures  for  1909  of  22,268  tons. 

From  the  same  source  comes  the  information  that  the 
production  of  spelter  in  this  country  in  1910  was  269,184 
net  tons,  or  about  5  per  cent,  greater  than  that  for  1909, 
also  that  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
Germany  coming  next  with  251,059  tons.  The  production 
of  the  United  States  was  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  world's  production  for  the  year. 


The  Wolverine  Supply  &  Mfg.  Company,  manufacturer 
of  dies  and  stamped  metal  specialties,  has  removed  its 
plant  and  otiices  from  the  Imperial  Power  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, to  Irwiu  avenue,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  where  it  has 
secured  a  long  lease  on  a  two-story  brick  building  that 
contains  about  double  the  former  floor  space. 


The  plants  of  the  Damascus  Nickel  Steel  Company 
and  of  the  Damascus  Tool  Steel  Company,  East  Carnegie, 
near  Pittsburgh,  now  iu  the  hands  of  S.  M.  Wetmore, 
receiver,  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  June 
22,  by  the  Trust  Company  of  North  America,  trustee. 


The  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  held  at  its  offices  at  30  Church 
street.  New  York,  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  26,  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  consideration  of  labor  and 
welfare  questions,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be  made  an 
increasingly  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  six-day  week,  so 
far  as  jiossible,  for  all  iron  and  steel  workers,  presented 
a  tentative  re|)ort  through  its  chairman.  William  B. 
Schiller.  This  report  will  be  sent  to  all  manufacturers 
who  are  members  of  the  institute,  and  they  will  be  asked 
to  put  into  effect  such  of  its  recommendations  for  abol- 
ishing the  seven-day  working  week  as  can  be  made 
applicable  to  their  operations.  It  was  decided  to  create 
a  standing  committee  of  the  institute  on  welfare  work. 
It  will  consist  of  nine  members.  President  E.  H.  Gary 
will  be  chairman  and  five  of  the  members  will  be  those 
now  constituting  the  special  committee — namely,  William 
B.  Schiller,  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  F.  W.  Wood,  James  A. 
Campbell  and  George  G.  Crawford.  The  three  remaining 
members  are  yet  to  be  selected.  There  was  also  some  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  of  plans  for  the  American  repre- 
sentation at  the  international  conference  of  steel  manu- 
facturers, to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  July. 

Iu  a  published  statement  Judge  Gary  said  that  the 
meetiug  had  nothing  to  do  with  prices  of  products.  "  At 
present."  he  said,  "  we  are  all  strongly  bent  upon  doui.2 
something  thorough  and  lasting  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  .ind  health  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  steel  mills. 
It  is  all  a  very  diflicult  proposition  and  one  that  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  earnest  consideration  from  steel 
niauufacturers  in  this  country.  The  problem  of  keeping 
down  the  daily  hours  of  labor  to  a  reasonable  basis  and 
the  problem  of  letting  each  man  at  work  in  the  mills 
have  the  equi^■alent  of  a  Sunday  off  each  week  are  very 
difficult  in  an  industry  many  of  whose  processes  of  man- 
ufacture have  to  be  carried  straight  through  from  start 
to  finish  by  a  single  set  of  men.  We  are  naturally  much 
bound  down  by  the  compulsions  found  inherently  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  physical  processes  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  ijroducts.  However,  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  will  do  much  to  relieve  unequal  strain  upon 
the  men  at  work." 

♦-•-• 

■American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.— The  annual 
meetiug  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was 
held  at  its  offices,  .30  Church  street.  New  York,  Monday, 
May  1.  The  following  were  elected  directors  for  the 
three-year  term  expiring  iu  1914 :  J.  A.  Farrell,  E.  C. 
Pelton.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Powell 
Stackhouse.  Mr.  Farrell  was  elected  in  place  of  W.  E. 
Corey.  The  others  were  re-elected.  Officers  wUl  be 
elected  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  directors  to  be  held 
Wednesday.  May  24. 

♦  '  » 

A  notice  has  been  posted  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
1  auy's  works,  at  South  Sharon,  Pa.,  that  hereafter  no 
employee  will  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  six  days  a 
week.  In  case  a  man  is  compelled  to  work  on  Sunday,  he 
is  to  get  a  day  off  in  that  week  for  rest.  The  order  not 
only  applies  to  blast  furnace  and  steel  works  labor,  but 
to  all  ether  departments  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  put 
it  into  effect. 


The  New  York  offices  of  the  Detroit  Steel  Products 
Company  were  removed  May  1  from  2  Rector  street  to 
225  Fifth  avenue,  the  company  needing  better  facUltlee 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  Detroit  Fenestra  win- 
dows. Raymond  H.  Kinnear  is  the  manager  in  charge 
of  this  office. 


It  Is  reported  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  reduced  its  forces  at  its  plants  in  Philadelphia  and 
Eddystone,  Pa.,  from  16,000  to  12,000  men  in  the  past 
fi'W  weeks,  and  many  of  the  nun  now  emii!oyed  are  on 
short  time. 
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The  New  York  Barge  Canals 


The  new  system  of  barge  canals  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  open  up  a  wider  territory 
than  that  waterway  ever  reached,  says  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  divided  into  four  principal  sections,  the 
Champlain,  the  Erie,  the  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca.  The  Champlain  Canal  Is  a  canalization  of  the 
Hudson  River  from  Albany  to  Fort  Edward,  thence  in  a 
land  line  and  by  way  of  the  canalized  Wood  Creek  to 
Whitehall  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
Brie,  Oswego  and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals  have  a  line 
that  is  common  to  all  three  as  far  as  Three  River  Point. 
This  is  the  canalized  Mohawk  River  to  Rome,  thence  by 
land  line  to  Oneida  Lake,  thence  by  way  of  the  lake  and 
Oneida  River  to  Three  River  Point,  from  which  place 
the  canalized  Oswego  River  runs  north  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Erie  Canal  continues  west  from  Three  River  Point 
by  way  of  the  Seneca  River.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal  enters  the  Erie  from  the  southward  at  a  point 
near  the  village  of  Clyde.  The  western  division  of  the 
Erie  continues  through  Rochester,  Lockport  and  smaller 
communities  until  it  enters  the  Niagara  River  at  Tona- 
wanda. 

The  old  Erie  Canal  was  completed  In  1825,  and,  in- 
cluding its  side  connections,  was  363  miles  long.  Orig- 
inally, the  water  surface  width  was  40  ft. ;  bottom  width, 
28  ft. ;  depth,  4  ft.  The  locks  were  90  ft  long  and  15  ft 
wide.  The  boats  employed  at  that  time  were  bateaux 
of  an  average  carrying  capacity  of  70  tons.  The  canal 
was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  nominal  dimensions  which  the  improvements 
called  for,  as  well  as  the  figures  showing  dimensions  of 
the  new  systems  of  barge  canals : 

New  barge        Old 
canals.  Erie  Canal. 
Feet.  Feet. 

Depth    12  6  to  7 

Surface   width 123  70 

Bottom  width 75  30  to  60 

Locks : 

Width   45  18 

Length    325  100 

Depth  on  sill 12  7 

Capacity  of  barge  (tons) 1,000  to  2,000         230 

Ix)ck  lifts  on  the  new  canal  vary  from  6  to  41  ft., 
which  is  the  lift  at  Little  Falls,  the  highest  direct  lift  in 
the  world. 

Canal  tolls  were  abolished  in  1883,  after  having  been 
in  force  since  the  completion  of  the  canal  in  1825.  At 
that  date  net  revenues  from  the  canal  had  exceeded  by 
f44,000.000  the  total  original  cost,  plus  cost  of  improve- 
rrents.  maintenance  and  repairs.  At  present  the  canal 
and  lake  rate  on  100  lb.  of  merchandise  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  is  42  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what 
rate  will  be  enforced  over  the  new  system,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  with  the  increase  in  size  of  vessel,  rate  of  speed 
and  improved  facilities  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  system  will  be  completed 
within  three  years.  At  present,  only  part  of  the  Cham- 
plain Canal  and  a  few  places  on  the  Oswego  are  open 
to  navigation.  In  constructing  the  barge  canals,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  use  any  of  the  old  works  on 
the  Champlain  section.  On  the  Erie  and  Oswego  only 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  old  course  is  followed.  The 
main  portion  of  the  old  canal  which  will  be  utilized  in 
the  new  system  lies  west  of  the  town  of  Newark,  which 
is  200  miles  west  of  Albany. 

During  the  current  calendar  year  it  is  estimated  that 
$20,000,000  will  be  paid  to  contractors  for  work  com- 
pleted on  the  canals.  The  work  is  being  pushed  forward 
consistently.  Contractors  who  have  failed  in  their  work 
have  been  replaced  by  others,  or  by  their  original  bonds- 
men. Now  equipment  has  been  provided  on  all  important 
contract  works  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  will  be  completed  at  the  time  ex- 
pected, three  years  from  now.  The  Champlain  Canal 
will  be  ready  for  use  throughout  its  entire  length  within 
two  years.  Traffic  on  the  canal  averages  about  4,000.000 
tons  a  year,  and  the  estimate  for  the  current  year  is 
placed  at  the  same  amount. 


Sis  years  ago,  on  April  29,  1905,  work  on  the  new 
barge  canal  system  began.  The  work  was  authorized 
under  act  of  Legislature  of  1903,  by  which  $101,000,000 
was  appropriated.  This  included  construction,  land  dam- 
age and  all  other  expenditures.  Estimate  for  contract 
expenditure  was  $75,112,547.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Cayuga  &  Seneca  Canal,  the  appropriation  for  whose 
construction  was  made  by  referendum  in  1909.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  contracts  actually  let  called 
for  an  expenditure  of  $72,607,700,  approximately  $2,500,- 
000  below  the  estimate.  Total  expenditure  on  extra 
work  to  March  1,  1911,  has  amounted  to  only  $218,245. 


Mcinufactures  in  Utah 


A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  results  of 
the  census  of  manufactures  for  the  State  of  Utah  shows 
a  large  increase  at  the  census  of  1909  as  compared 
with  that  for  1904.  It  is  important  as  indicating  how 
Western  business  is  growing. 

There  were  749  manufacturing  establishments  in  1909 
and  606  in  1904,  an  increase  of  143,  or  24  per  cent.  The 
capital  invested  as  reported  in  1909  was  $52,627,000.  a 
gain  of  $26,623,000  or  102  per  cent,  over  $26,004,000  in 
1904.  The  average  capital  per  establishment  for  1909 
was  approximately  $70,000,  and  in  1904,  $43,000. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  1909  was  .$41,292,000.  as 
against  $24,940,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of  $16,352,000.  or 
66  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  materials  per  establish- 
ment in  1909  was  approximately  $55,000,  and  in  1904. 
$41,000. 

The  value  of  products  in  1909  was  $61,989,000,  and 
$38,926,000  in  1904.  an  increase  of  $23,063,000.  or  59  per 
cent.  The  average  per  establishment  was  approximately 
$83,000  in  1909  and  $64,000  in  1904.  In  1909  the  value 
added  by  manufacture  was  $20,697,000.  and  in  1904  $13,- 
986,000.  an  increase  of  $6,711,000,  or  48  per  cent.  The 
value  added  by  manufacture  in  1909  formed  33  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products,  and  in  1904  36  per  cent. 

Salaries  and  wages  in  1909  amounted  to  $10,376,000, 
and  in  1904,  $6,196,000,  an  increase  of  $4,180,000,  or  67 
per  cent  In  1909  the  number  of  salaried  officials  and 
clerks  was  1660.  and  in  1904,  979,  an  increase  of  681,  or 
70  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  wage  earners  in  1909 
was  11.785.  and  in  1904,  S052,  an  increase  of  3733.  or  46 
per  cent. 

*—* 

The  International  Hygiene  Exposition,  which  is  to 
open  at  Dresden,  Germany,  May  6,  is  without  official 
representation  by  the  United  States,  it  being  the  only 
important  country  in  the  world  to  ignore  the  event  Con- 
gress failed  to  make  an  appropriation,  although  request- 
ed to  do  so  by  the  State  Department.  The  exposition 
will  be  open  until  November. 


The  Princess  Royal,  the  largest  cruiser  battleship 
ever  built  for  the  British  navy,  was  launched  April  29 
at  Barrow-in-Furness,  England.  She  has  a  displacement 
of  26,360  tons  and  turbine  engines  affording  70,000  hp. 
Her  contract  calls  for  a  speed  of  28  knots  an  hour.  She 
will  carry  eight  13.5  in.  guns,  besides  smaller  weapons. 


A  meeting  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
merger  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  the 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was  held 
this  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  details  of  the  plan 
will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 


The  .Senate  Finance  Committee  at  Washington  began 
this  week  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill.  All  who  desire  to  express  their  views  will  be  heard, 
but  the  taking  of  testimony  will  be  concluded  May  13. 
The  bill  will  probably  be  reported  to  the  Senate  without 
recommendation. 


The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company's  three  Aliqulppa 
blast  furnaces  have  been  inactive  for  some  rieeks,  but 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  started  up  next  moi.th. 
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Pig  Iron  Production 

A  Substantial  Falling  Off  in  April 

Active  Capacity  May  1  Well  Below  the  Rate  at 
the  Beginning  of  March 

Our  blast  I'uni.ice  statistics  appear  earlier  than  usual 
tlirougli  the  promptness  of  the  furnace  companies  iu 
reporting.  In  the  30  days  of  April  the  colie  and  anthra- 
cite furnaces  produced  2,005,086  tons,  or  68,830  tons  a 
day,  against  2171,111  tons  in  March,  or  70,036  tons  a 
day.  Tresent  conditions  are  better  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  month  brought  a  net  decrease  of  19  in  the  num- 
ber of  furnaces  active,  this  being  212  on  May  1.  against 
231  on  April  1,  while  the  active  capacity  fell  from  70,752 
tons  a  day  on  April  1  to  (54,432  tons  on  May  1.  The  In- 
dusttry  thus  lost  in  April  considerably  more  than  the 
gain  of  March,  the  active  daily  capacity  on  March  1  hav- 
ing been  60,562  tons.  Production  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
23,850,000  tons  a  year,  estimating  charcoal  iron,  whereas 
on  April  1  the  yearly  rate  was  25,750,000  tons.  The  loss 
is  thus  nearly  7%  per  cent.,  and  it  is  known  that  other 
furnaces  will  go  out  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  mouths,  beginning  with  April,  1910,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Daily  Rate  of  Pig  Iron  Production  bu  Months — Oross  Tons. 

Steel  Works.    Merchant.  Total. 

April,    1910 55,663  27,129  82,792 

May    52,235  24,867  77,102 

June    51,637  23,879  75,516 

July    47,183  22,122  69,305 

August    46,534  21.429  67,963 

September   47,007  21,536  68,542 

October    45,794  21,726  67,520 

November    41,427  22,232  63,659 

December    35,909  21,440  57,349 

January,    1911 36,401  20,351  56,752 

February    42,349  21,741  64,090 

March    48,970  21,066  70,036 

April    47,805  21.031  68,836 


April  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  April  and  the  four  months  pre- 
ceding : 


Munthlii   Piff   Iron   Production. — Oross   Tons. 

December. 

January, 

February. 

March. 

April. 

(31  days) 

(31  days) 

(28  days) 
131,238 

(31  days) 

(30  days) 

New  York. . . . 

142,674 

136.519 

157,624 

139,674 

New  Jersey . . . 

15,437 

12,627 

6.006 

5.869 

5,150 

Lehigh    Vallev. 

68,531 

68,324 

56,367 

69,263 

78,182 

Schuylkill    Val. 

51,466 

60,592 

57,321 

67,634 

55,305 

Lower    Susque- 

hanna      and 

Lebanon    Val. 

51.888 

43,942 

42,729 

46,980 

44,537 

Pittsburgh   dis. 

397,379 

409.698 

424,517 

531,521 

488,447 

Shenango   Val. 

82,706 

82,922 

86,908 

109,799 

109,239 

tt  est.   Penn .  .  . 

81,957 

94,118 

96,616 

120,464 

100,593 

Md.,     Va.     and 

Kentucky    .  . . 

59,945 

56,424 

57,759 

61,628 

60,973 

Wheeling    dis.. 

74,225 

77,715 

95,571 

135,775 

119.489 

Mahoning    Val. 

Central       and 

North.    Ohio.. 

Hocking  Valley, 

162,349 

174,318 

201,624 

203,006 

189.822 

112,662 

127,579 

144,806 

170,914 

161,742 

Hanging  Kock 

and    S.W.Ohio 

29,939 

33,253 

32,396 

35,173 

27,084 

Mich., Minn., Mo. 

Wis.. Col., Wash 

.  68,313 

60,941 

61,406 

69,741 

76.379 

Chicago  dis. . . 

197,340 

165,826 

155,498 

213,638 

236,550 

Alabama    

154,025 

128,188 

118,594 

143,751 

149.737 

Tenn.,    Georgia 

and  Texas. .  . 

26,961 

26,340 

25,153 

28,331 

22,174 

Total 1,777.817   1,759,326  1,794.509  2,171,111   2.065,086 

Among  furnaces  blown  out  in  April  were  Buffalo 
Union  C  at  Buffalo,  one  Warwick  in  the  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley, one  Paxton  in  the  Lower  Susquehanna  Valley,  one 
Clairton,  one  Duquesne,  two  Edgar  Thomson  and  one 
Isabella  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  six  Cambria  and 
Adrian  (May  1)  in  western  Pennsylvania,  one  Mingo  in 
the  Wheeling  district,  three  Ohio  in  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley, Dover  in  Ohio,  one  Federal  at  Chicago,  and  Tusca- 
loosa in  Alabama.  Few  furnaces  were  blown  in,  the  list 
including  one  Bird  Coleman  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  Tod 
and  Mary  iu  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and  one  Gary  In  the 
Chicago  district. 

Capacity  in  Blast  May  1  and  April  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  of  fur^ 
naces  in  blast  May  1  and  April  1 : 
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Diagram  of  Daily  Average  Production  by  Months  of  Coke  and    Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1907. 
to  May  1,  1911  ;  Also  of  Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Southern  No.  2  Foundry  Iron  at  Cincinnati  and  Local 
No.  2  Foundry  Iron  at  Chicago  District  Furnace. 
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Coke  and  Anthracite  Furnaces  in  Blast. 


Total 

number 

cf  stacks. 


Location 
of  furnaces 

New  York  : 

Buffalo 17 

Other  New   York.  .  .    7 

New   Jersey 7 

Spiegel    2 

Pennsylvania  ; 

Lehigh  Valley 24 

Spiegel   3 

Schuylkill   Valley...  16 
Low.   Susquehanna..    7 

Lebanon  Valley 10 

Pittsburgh  district.  .50 

Spiegel    .S 

Shenango  Valley... 20 
West.    Penn 27 

Maryland 4 

Wheeling  district 14 

Ohio  : 

Mahoning  Valley... 2.S 
Central  and  North.. 22 
Hocking  Val.,  Hang- 
ing Kock  and  S.  W. 
Ohio   15 

Illinois  and  Indiana.. 34 

Mich.,  Wis.  and  Minn.lO 

Colo.,  Mo.  and  Wash .  .    7 

The  South  : 

Virginia 28 

Kentucky 5 

Alabama 46 

Tenn.  and  Georgia. 20 


-May  1.- 


-Aprll  1.- 


Number    Capacity  Number  Capacity 
in  blast,      per  day.  In  blast,    per  day 


12 
1 
1 


13 
1 
7 
3 
6 

34 
2 

11 
6 
3 

11 

16 
13 


7 
19 


9 

2 

18 

7 


4,327 
164 
172 


2,524 

82 

1,810 

583 

862 
14,467 

273 
3,641 
1,755 

749 
3.983 

6,085 
5,082 


902 
7,585 
1,455 
1,090 

972 

311 

4,823 

735 


13 
2 

1 


13 
1 
8 
4 
5 

39 
2 

11 

13 
3 

12 

17 
14 


7 

19 

6 

4 

9 

2 

19 

7 


4,375 
314 
190 


2,625 

88 

2,18? 

726 

789 
16,725 

295 
3,638 
4,095 

806 
4,380 

6,590 
5,484 


898 
7,365 
1,380 
1,042 

965 

285 

4,710 

805 


Total 416         212  64,432  231  70,752 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  Independent  steel  companies 
show  the  following  totals  of  product  month  by  month. 
Only  steel  making  iron  is  included  in  these  figures,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen  and  ferrosUi- 
con.  These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  columns  of  "  total  production  "  : 

Production  of  Steel  Companies. — Qross  Tons. 

Spiegeleisen  and 


, Plg.- 

—Total  production. 

^ferromanganese. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

January    ... 

..1.117,823 

1,773,201 

1,128,448 

19,538 

8,360 

February   . . 

...1.073.363 

1.620.539 

1,185,782 

21,396 

12,821 

March    .... 

..1,140,553 

1,739.212 

1,518,063 

25,591 

11,784 

April    

...1,093.092 

1,669,898 

1,434,142 

22,304 

10,657 

May    

...1.256,448 

1,619,283 

26,529 

June    

..1,365.527 

1,540,112 

27,680 

July   

..1.508,762 

1,462.689 

•79  904 

August    .... 

...1,591,991 

1,442.572 

25,756 

September   . 

..1,660,839 

1,410.221 

15,151 

October    .  . . 

...1,769.094 

1,419,624 

8,500 

November    . 

...1,689,994 

1,242.804 

9,032 

December   . . 

...1,768,799 

1,113,174 

12,178 

Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  January, 
1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  line  are 
those  of  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of  coke  and 
anthracite  iron.  The  two  other  curves  on  the  chart  repre- 
sent monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry 
pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  Ko.  2  foundry  iron  de- 
livered at  Chicago.  They  are  based  on  the  weekly  mar- 
ket Quotations  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  two  sets  of  figures 
are  as  follows : 

Daily  Average  Production  of  Coke  and  Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in 
the  United  States  by  Months  Since  January  1,  1907. — Gross 
Tons. 


1911. 
56,752 
64,090 
70,036 
68,836 


1907.       1908.  1909.  1910. 

January 71,149     33.718  57.975  84,148 

February    73,038     37,163  00.976  85,616 

March    71,821     39,619  59.232  84,459 

April   73.885     38.289  57.962  82,792 

May   74,048     37,603  60,753  77,102 

June    74.486     36.444  64,656  75.516 

July 72.763     39.287  67,793  69.305 

August 72,594     43,851  72,546  67,963       

September  72,783     47,300  79,507  68,476      

October 75.386     50,554  83,856  67,520       

November 60.937     52,595  84,917  63,659       

December   39,815     56,158  85,022  57,349      

Monthly  Average  Prices  in  Dollars  of  Southern  2fo.  2  Foundry 

Iron   at   Cincinnati   and   Local   No.  2   Foundry   at   Chicago 
District  Furnace  Since  January,  1907. 


1907. 
Sou.     Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2, 
Cln.     Chi. 

Jan 26.00  25.50 

Feb.    26.00  25.50 

March    26.00  25.75 

April    25.06  26.00 

Mlay    24.25  26.50 

June    24.10  26.25 

July    23.85  25.20 

Aug. 23.00  24.50 

Sept 21.50  23.75 

Oct.    20.95  22.10 

Nov 19.50  20.31 

Dec 17.00  18.55 

Jan.,  1911,  14.25,  15.00  ; 
April,  14.25,  15.00. 


1908. 
Sou.  Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2, 
Cln.  Chi. 
16.15  18.10 
15.75  17.81 
15.50  17.50 
15.20  17.38 
14.75  17.28 
15.25  17.38 
15.00  17.20 
15.25  17.00 
15.65  16.70 
15.75  16.50 
16.00  16.75 
16.25  17.00 
Feb.,  14.25,  15 


1909. 

Sou.      Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2, 

Cln.  Chi. 
16.25  17.00 
16.13  16.40 
15.05  16.15 
14.25  16.15 
14.50  16.15 
14.70  16  15 
15.75  16.65 
16.38  16.78 
17.35  18.35 
17.88  18.50 
17.75  18.50 
17.45  18.50 
.00 ;  March, 


1910. 
Sou.     Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2, 
Cln.     Chi. 
17.25  18.50 
17.06  18.50 

16.30  17.80 
15.37  17.00 
15.00  16.56 
14.85  16.25 
14.75  16.06 

14.31  16.00 
14.25  15.90 
14.25  15.56 
14.25  15.50 
14.25  15.50 

14.25,  15.00  ; 


The  Record  of  Production 

Production  of  Coke  and  .Anthracite  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States 
by  Months  Since  January   1,   1907. — Gross   Tons. 


January    

February   

March    

April    

May    

June    

July    

.lugust    

September   

October    

November    

December    

January,    1911. 
1911,  2,171 


1907 
2,205,607 
2,045,068 
2,226,457 
2.216,5.58 
2.295.505 
2,234,575 
2,255,660 
2,250,410 
2,183.487 
2,336,972 
1,828,125 
1.234,279 

1,759,326  ; 

111  ;  April, 


1908. 
1,045,250 
1.077,740 
1,228,204 
1,149,602 
1,165,688 
1,092,131 
1,218.129 
1.359,831 
1.418,998 
1,567,198 
1.577,854 
1.740.912 


1909. 
1,797.560 
1.707,340 
1,832,194 
1,738,877 
1,883,330 
1,930,866 
2.103,431 
2,248.930 
2,385,206 
2.599.541 
2.547,508 
2,635.680 


February,    1911,    1,794,509 
1911,  2,065,086. 


1910. 
,608,605 
,397,254 
,617,949 
,483,763 
,390,180 
.265,478 
,148,442 
.106,847 
,056,275 
,093.121 
,909,780 
,777,817 

March, 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Improvements 


The  No.  3  Eliza  furnace  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  at  Pittsburgh  was  blown  out  February  11 
last,  the  old  furnace  was  torn  down,  the  salamander  was 
blown  out  and  a  complete  new  stack  has  been  erected 
in  the  record-breaking  time  of  73  days.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  company  "itself,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Eugene  L.  Messier,  general  superintendent  of  the  Eliza 
furnaces.  Stack  No.  1  of  the  Eliza  group  was  completely 
rebuUt  last  year  in  95  days. 

•  The  four  Talbot  open  hearth  furnaces  of  the  com- 
pany at  Aliquiijpa  are  ready  for  operation,  but  as  yet 
no  date  has  been  fixed  for  starting  them.  Each  of  these 
furnaces  will  have  a  daily  output  of  about  225  tons  of 
steel.  All  of  the  four  blast  furnaces  at  Aliquippa  are 
idle,  and  have  been  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  steel  market.  It  is  intended  that  two 
of  these  blast  furnaces  will  serve  the  four  Talbot  open 
hearth  furnaces  with  pig  iron,  while  the  output  from 
the  other  two  stacks,  about  900  tons  of  Bessemer  iron 
per  day,  will  be  shipped  to  the  company's  South  Side 
mills. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  12  hot  tin  mills 
being  built  by  the  company  at  Aliquippa,  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  operating  about  October  1.  The 
new  Morgan  double  rod  mill,  also  now  being  built  at 
Aliquippa,  is  expected  to  be  ready  about  the  same  time. 


Reported  Sale  of  Risdon  Iron  Works. — It  is  reported 
at  San  Francisco  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  been  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Risdon 
Iron  Works,  with  its  large  tract  of  land  and  %  mile  of 
water  front.  The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  com- 
pany has  denied  that  the  purchase  has  been  made. 


An  important  labor  disturbance  is  the  strike  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Conemaugh,  Youngwood,  Pitcalm 
and  Derry  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
men  claim  that  the  olflcials  of  the  company  discharged 
a  number  of  old  employees  for  becoming  connected  with 
labor  organizations.  Thus  far  the  Altoona  shops,  which 
are  the  largest  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  have  not  been  affected. 


Regarding  the  current  report  of  the  sale  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  to  Drexel  &  Co.,  Alba  B.  John- 
son, vice-president,  says  that  the  company  has  officially 
taken  the  stand  neither  to  confirm  nor  deny  the  report. 
Both  parties  concerned  absolutely  refuse  to  discuss  the 
matter. 


The  William  Tod  Company,  Toungstown,  Ohio,  builder 
of  engines,  rolling  mill  machinery  and  hydraulic  presses, 
is  now  turning  out  In  its  shops  runout  tables  for  the  Gary 
Works  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the 
contract  for  which  was  taken  some  months  ago. 


The  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  has  appropriated  ?75.000  for  improvements 
at  the  Rankin,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company. 
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The   Iromi   amd   Meital   Markets 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    Previous    "Week    In    Heavy    Type, 
Declines  In   Italics. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  montb  and  one  year  previous. 

May  3,  Apr.  26,  Apr.  5,  May  4, 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:  1911.     1911.     1911.     1910. 
Foundry  No.  2,  standard,  Phila- 
delphia   $15.50  $15.50  $13.50  $17.00 

Foundry  No.  2.  Valley  furnace. .     1.S.75     13.75     13.75     15.50 
Foundry  No.  2,  Southern,  Cincin- 
nati         14.25     14.25     14.25     15.25 

Foundry  No.  2.  Birmingham,  Ala.  11.00  11.00  11.00  12.00 
Foundry  No.  2,  local,  Chicago*.     15.00     15.00     15.50     17.25 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.00     15.00     15.25     17.00 

Basic,  Valley  furnace 13.60     13.75     13.75     15.50 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh 15.90     15.90     15.90     17.90 

Gray  forge,  Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.40     15.90 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,  Chicago    17.50     17.50     17.50     19.00 
COKE,  CONNEL,L,SVIl,LE, 
Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven  : 
Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.       1.53       1.55       1.60       1.75 
Furnace  coke,  future  delivery. . .       1.75       1.75       1.75       2.00 
Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.        1.90       2.00       2.00       2.25 
Foundry  coke,  future  delivery. . .        2.15       2.20       2.25       2.50 
BILLETS,  Ac,  Per  Gross  Ton : 

Bessemer  billets,  Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00     26.60 

Forging  billets,  Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00     32.00 

Open  hearth  billets.  Philadelphia    25.40     25.40     25.40     30.00 

Wire  rods,  Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     29.00     32.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton  : 

Iron  rails,  Chicago 14.25     14.25     14.50     18.00 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 16.75     17.00     18.00     20.00 

Car  wheels,  Chicago 13.25     13.25     13.23     16.00 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.00     13.00     13.25     13.60 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Pittsburgh .. .     12.50     12.50     13.75     15.30 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Chicago 11.50     11.50     11.50     13.75 

Heavy   steel  scrap.   Philadelphia    13.00     13.00     13.50     15.00 
FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  steel   rails,   heavy,   at 

mill    1.25        1.25        1.25        1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  1.32%  1.32%  1.37%  1.50 
Common  iron  bars,  Chicago. . . .  1.25  1.23  1.25  1.50 
Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..  i.SS%  1.35  1.35  1.55 
Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York      1.56       1.56       1.36       1.61 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.71 

Tank   plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.55 

Beams,   tidewater.   New  York...       1.56       1.36       1.36       1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40       1.50 

Angles,  tidewater.  New  York...       1.56       1.56       1.56       1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40        1.40        1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.      1.30       1.30       1.30       1.50 
Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.       1.33       1.35       1.35       1.60 
SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh      2.20       2.20       2.20       2.40 

Wire    nails,    Plttsburght 1.80       1.80       1.80       1.85 

Cut  nails,  Pittsburgh 1.60       1.65       1.70       1.85 

Barb   wire,   galv.,    Plttsburght..       2.10       2.10       2.10       2.15 
METALS,  Per  Pound  :  Cents.    Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake  copper.  New  York It-SO     12.37%  12.50     13.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York..      12.10     12.12%  12.25     12.40 

Spelter,  New  York 5.50       5.50       5.55       5.15 

Spelter,  St.  Louis 5.30       5.30       5.35       6.00 

Lead,  New  York 4.42%    4.42%    4.45       4.40 

Lead,  St.  Louis 4.27%    4.27%    4.30       4.25 

Tin     New    York *8.0»     42.50     41.75     32.70 

Antimony,  Hallett,  New  York. . .       9.00       9.00       9.12%    8.12% 
Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York    $3.94     $3.94     $3.94     $3.84 

^^Is  price  Is  at  furnace  and  not  delivered  in  Chicago.    The 
average  switching  charge  In  the  Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 
t  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  Jobbers. 
♦-•-♦ 

Prices    of  Finished  Iron  and  [Steel   f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100  lb. : 
New  York,  16c. ;  Philadelphia,  15c. ;  Boston,  ISc. ;  Buffalo, 
lie. ;  Cleveland,  10c. ;  Cincinnati,  15c. ;  Indianapolis,  17c. ; 
Chicago.  18c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.:  St.  Louis,  22%c. ;  New  Or- 
leans, 30c. :  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes  and  sheets,  No. 
11  and  hea\ner;  85e.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on 
sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter ;  65c.  on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to_15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.4oc.,  net;  I-benms  over  15  in.,  1.50c. 
to  'l.oSc.  net ;  H-beams  over  S  in.,  l.o-'ic.  to  1.60c. ;  angles, 
3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  ^4  'o-  a°d  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net;  angles,  3  in.,  on  one 
or^oth  legs,  less  than  Vi  >°-  thick,  1.45c.,  plus  full  extras 


as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1,  1909 ;  tees,  3  in. 
and  up,  1.45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net; 
angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3  in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full 
extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of  September  1,  1909 ;  deck 
beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  net ;  hand  rail  tees, 
2.50c. ;  checkered  and  corrugated  plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates.— Tank  plates,  14  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to  base 
price   (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufactur- 
ers' standard  speciflcations  for  structural  steel  dated  February  8, 
1903,  or  equivalent,  ^-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  In. 
wide  and  under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  In.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  Vl-'n.  plates.  Plates  over  72  In.  wide  must 
be  ordered  Vi-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  eqaare 
foot,  to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less 
than  11  lb.  per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take 
the  price  of  3-lG-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gaage  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  A»- 
sociation  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under  14-in.   to  and   including  3-16-In.   on 

thinnest  edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  S  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  Including  No.  12 40 

Sketches  (Including  all  straight  taper  plates),  3  ft. 

and  over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  In  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"  A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel .20 

Still  bottom  steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 60 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  In.,  Inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  123  hi..  Inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  In.,  Inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  In 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  3  ft.  to  2 

ft.,  inclusive 26 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1 

ft.,  inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft,  and 
over. 

Terms. — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets  in 
carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the  asual 
discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  follows :  Blue 
annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard  gauge,  1.55c. ; 
Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c. ;  Nos.  11  and  12,  1.70c. ;  Nos.  13  and 
14,  1.75c. ;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One  pass,  cold  rolled, 
bos  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12,  1.85c. ;  Nos.  13  and  14, 
1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos.  17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos. 
22,  23  and  24,  2.05c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.10c. ;  No.  27,  2.15c ; 
No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No.  30,  2.35c.  Three  pass, 
cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed,  are  as  follows :  Nos.  15  and 
16,  2.05c;  Nos.  IT  to  21,  2.10c;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c. ;  No.  27.  2.25c ;  No.  28,  2.30c ;  No. 
29,  2.35c. ;  No.  30,  2.45c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and 
11,  black  sheet  gauge,  2.'20c. ;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.; 
Nos.  15,  16  and  17.  2.45c;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23 
and  24,  2.70c. ;  Nos.  25  and  26.  2.90c ;  No.  27,  3.05c. ;  No. 
28,  3.20c;  No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c  Painted  roofing 
sheets.  No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No. 
28,  $2.75  per  square  for  2Vr'm-  corrugations.  All  above 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent, 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  carload 
discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on  wrought  pipe,  in 
effect  from  October  1 : 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. V      , Iron. , 

Black.  Galv.       Black.  Galv. 

1  to  1%  In 49         43 

%   in 75 

%  to  1%  in 79 

2  to  3  in 80 

Lap  Weld. 

2   in 76  66  72  62 

2%  to  4  in 78  68  74  64 

4%  to  6  In 77 

7  to  12  in 75 

13  to  15  In 51%  .  ^ 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%.  14,  %  in 69 

%  In 74 

%  to  1%  in 78 

2  to  3  In 79  73 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  In.... 75  69  71  65 

2%  to  4  to 77  71  73         67 

4%  to  6  In 76  70  72         66 

7  to  8  In 69  59  65  55 

9  to  12  In 64  54  60         50 

Butt  Weld,  doable  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

%  in 64  58  60         54 

%  to  1%  In 67  61  63         57 

?to  3  In 69  63  65         69 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 65  59  61  66 

2%  to  4  in 67  61  88         67 

4%  to  6  in 66  60  62 

7  to  8  In 59  49  65 


63 
69 
70 


67 
59 


59 
68 


71 
75 
76 


73 
71 


69 
65 
66 


63 
66 


65  55 

70  64 

74  68 

75  69 


68 
46 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1V>.  2  to  3  in. .  .Butt  Weld  J  Will  be  sold  at  two    (2» 

points  lower  basing  (higli- 
■1  er  price)  tban  merchant 
J  or  card  weight  pipe.  Butt 

2  2%  to  4  in Lap  Weld  [or  Lap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "  card  weight,"  subject  to  the 
usual  variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are 
three  (3)  points  lower  basing  (higher  price)  than  the  above  dis- 
counts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows : 

Steel. 

1%  to  214  in 65 

2g  in..    67% 

2%  to  314  in 70 

3^  to  4vl  in 72% 

5  and  6  In 65 

7  to  13  in 62'/2 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by 
two  points,  for  lengths  22  ft.  and  under  ;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh.     Usual  extras  to  Jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  0  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  carload 
lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.G0,  galvanized  $1.90:  carload 
lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized  $1.95.  Gal- 
vanized barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80.  Wire 
nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  merchants 
on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  extras  on  Nos. 
10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price : 

Fenue  Wire,  Per  100  LS. 

Nos Oto9      10       11   12&13%]3        14         15       16 

Annealed if  1.75     1.80     1.85     1.90     2.00     2.10     2.20     2.30 

Galvanized 2.05     2.10     2.15     2.20     2.30     2.40     2.80     2.90 

Uarket  and  Stone  Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 

Bright  and  Annealed : 

9  and  coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2% 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized  : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72V.  and  10 

27  to  36 7214 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished : 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned  : 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 


Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  May  3,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  reduction  in  Lake  ore  prices  has  failed 
so  far  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  pig  iron.  Prices  on  basic 
are  weaker,  a  local  steel  casting  concern  being  reported  to 
have  bought  about  500  tons  for  May  shipment  at  $13.60. 
Valley  furnace,  or  lower.  The  United  Steel  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  inquiring  for  3000  tons  of  basic  for  third 
quarter  delivery,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  low  prices 
will  be  made  by  sellers.  There  is  no  demand  for  Bessemer 
iron,  and  while  the  nominal  price  is  $15,  Valley  furnace. 
this  is  not  regarded  as  firmly  held.  We  quote  as  follows : 
Bessemer  pig  iron.  $15 ;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75 ;  basic, 
$13.60 ;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.75  to  $14.  and  gray  forge,  $13.50, 
all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — There  is  no  new  inquiry.  Prices  on  open  hearth 
billets  and  sheet  bars  are  weak,  small  makers  offering  them 
at  $1  a  ton,  and  in  some  cases  $1.50  lower  than  the  prices 
named  by  the  larger  mills :  Regular  prices,  but  which  do  not 
represent  the  actual  market  on  open  hearth  steel,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4x4  in.  and  up  to. 
but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin 
bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24;  IVa-in.  billets,  $24;  forging 
billets,  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons — all 
prices,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to 
destination  added. 

(By  Mail.) 

Extreme  dullness  continues  to  characterize  the  local  iron 
trade,  the  volume  of  new  business  showing  a  decrease  from 
day  to  day.  Manufacturing  plants  are  not  operating  to 
i  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Pig  iron  continues  dull. 
There  is  very  little  new  demand  for  billets,  which  continue 
to  be  offered  by  small  open  hearth  plants  at  $1  a  ton  or 


more  below  the  prices  quoted  by  the  larger  mills.  Finished 
iron  and  steel  are  very  quiet,  the  new  demand  being  entirely 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  nature.  The  situation  could  hardly  be 
more  unsatisfactory,  except  that  there  has  so  far  been  no 
serious  break  in  prices, 

Ferromanganese. — A  sale  of  300  tons  of  foreign  80  per 
cent.,  with  deliveries  of  50  tons  a  month  over  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  is  reported  at  $36..50,  Baltimore.  We  quote  80 
per  cent,  at  $36..')0  to  $36.75,  Baltimore,  the  rate  for  delivery 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — The  new  demand  is  dull  and  prices  on 
50  per  cent,  are  weaker  and  lower.  We  quote  50  per  cent. 
at  $52.50  to  $53,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third 
quarter ;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22 ;  11  per  cent., 
$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Jisco  fur- 
naces. 

Muck  Bar. — In  the  absence  of  sales,  we  quote  best 
grades,  made  from  all  pig  iron,  at,  nominally,  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — The  pipe  mills  are  not  operating  at  present  to 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  the  consumption  of 
skelp  is  lighter  now  than  for  some  months ;  hence  the  market 
is  quiet.  We  quote :  Grooved  steel  skelp,  1.30c. ;  sheared 
steel  skelp,  1.35c. ;  grooved  iron  skelp.  1.60c.  to  1.65c.,  and 
sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  con- 
sumers' mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  new  demand  is  light  and  consumers 
are  not  specifying  freely  against  their  contracts,  in  some 
cases  shipments  having  been  held  up  entirely.  There  seems 
to  be  a  surplus  supply  of  rods,  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  weaker.  We  continue  to  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth 
and  chain  rods  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — Actual  orders  and  specifications  against 
contracts  for  light  rails  received  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany in  the  past  week  amounted  to  about  2.500  tons,  about 
double  the  previous  week.  The  company  has  also  booked 
some  fairly  large  orders  for  standard  sections  for  export. 
No  domestic  orders  for  standard  sections  have  been  placed 
in  the  jjast  week.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows : 
12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30 
and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  1.16c.  The  prices  are 
f.o.b.,  at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the 
market  on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little 
higher  price.  Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per 
pound. 

Structural  Material. — Actual  bookings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company  in  April  showed  a  slight  increase 
over  March.  This  company  has  taken  about  1600  tons  of 
bridge  work  for  the  Piedmont  Traction  Company  and  the 
Greenville,  Spartanburg  &  Anderson,  Southern  ti-olley  lines. 
Work  on  the  piers  for  the  steel  bridge  to  be  erected  by  this 
city  at  the  Point  has  started,  and  bids  on  the  steel,  about 
6000  to  8000  tons,  will  probably  soon  be  asked  for.  The 
hotel  project  of  the  Oliver  Estate  on  Smithfield  street  now 
looks  promising ;  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  take  upward 
of  15,000  tons  of  steel.  Very  low  prices  continue  to  be 
made  for  fabricated  work,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  mills  are 
holding  firmly  to  regular  prices  on  plain  material.  We 
continue  to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15-in.  at  1.40c.. 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — While  several  fairly  large  inquiries  for  steel 
cars  are  out,  no  orders  of  moment  have  been  placed  in  the 
past  week.  It  is  expected  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  will 
shortly  purchase  1000  box  cars  with  steel  underframes  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  the  same  number  of  all 
steel  cars.  The  gas  holder  to  be  built  by  the  Philadelphia 
Company,  which  will  take  about  6000  tons  of  plates,  has 
been  held  up.  All  the  plate  mills  are  badly  in  need  of 
orders.  We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates  in  the  wide 
sizes  at  1.40c.,  but  on  the  narrower  sizes  it  is  stated  that 
a  few  mills  are  slightly  shading  this  price. 

Sheets. — Conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  continue  unsatis- 
factory, the  new  demand  being  dull,  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  well.  Prices  continue 
to  be  shaded,  particularly  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  but 
hardly  enough  new  business  is  being  offered  to  test  the 
market  thoroughly.  Some  in  the  trade  believe  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  may  be  made,  but  nothing  official  has  so  far 
been  given  out.  Regular  prices  on  black,  galvanized  and 
roofing  sheets,  which  are  being  slightly  shaded  in  some 
cases,  are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin  Plate.— The  tin  plate  mills  now  look  for  liberal 
specifications  on  bright  plates  from  the  can  makers  over 
the  next  three  months,  as  this  is  their  busy  season.  The 
new  demand  is  dull,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  tin  plate  capacity  is  active  at  present. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  tin  plate  mills  held  here  last  week 
prices  were  reported  as  being  fairly  well  maintained.  We 
quote  100-lb.  cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Bars. — The   building  season   has   opened   quite   actively. 
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and  a  larger  demand  is  reported  for  concrete  reinforcing 
bars,  for  which  the  mills  have  a  good  deal  of  business 
booked.  The  general  demand  for  both  iron  and  steel  bars 
is  quiet,  and  iron  bars  are  lower,  due  to  the  decline  in 
scrap.  We  quote  soft  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  common  iron 
bars  at  l.SZy^c.  to  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.— New  orders  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts in  April  showed  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  March, 
and  this  condition  continues.  Regular  discounts  on  cold 
rolled  shafting  remain  at  57  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52 
per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads,  but  are  not  being  strictly 
held. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  dull  and  prices  have  declined. 
We  quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.20c.,  East  St.  Ijouis, 
equal  to  5.32y2C.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands.— Specifications  against  contracts  are 
unsatisfactory,  while  the  new  demand  is  dull.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  mill  capacity  in 
hoops  and  bands  is  active  at  present.  We  continue  to  quote 
steel  hoops  at  1.35c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on  the  latter 
as  per  steel  bar  card,  but  it  is  claimed  that  these  prices  are 
not  firmly  held  in  all  cases. 

Merchant  Steel. — April  showed  a  marked  falling  off  in 
new  orders  and  specifications  as  compared  with  March.  One 
leading  mill  reports  that  its  business  in  April  was  only  about 
one-half  what  it  was  the  month  before.  We  quote  the  higher 
grades  of  merchant  steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows :  Iron 
finished  tire,  %  x  1%  1°-  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base ;  under 
these  sizes,  1.55c. ;  planished  tire,  1.60c. ;  channel  tire,  1.80c., 
base ;  toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c. ;  concave  or 
convex,  1.75c. ;  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c. ;  spring 
steel,  2c. ;  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Consumers  are  ordering  only  such  quantities 
as  are  required  to  meet  current  needs.  None  of  the  makers 
is  operating  full,  and  some  of  them  to  only  50  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  We  quote  structural  rivets  at  1.75c.  to  l.SOc, 
and  boiler  rivets,  1.85c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — The  wire  trade  is  about  as  dull  now 
as  any  of  the  other  lines  of  finished  product.  Jobbers  and 
retailers  are  merely  placing  orders  for  such  quantities  of 
nails  and  wire  as  are  absolutely  needed,  keeping  their  stocks 
as  light  as  possible,  looking  for  lower  prices  if  conditions 
do  not  improve.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10 ; 
painted,  $1.80;  annealed  fence  wire,  $1.60;  galvanized, 
$1.90;  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.60,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh, full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — There  are  no  large  inquiries  in  the  market. 
The  base  price  of  railroad  spikes  is  $1.60,  Pittsburgh. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Advices  arc  that  the  Guaranty  Pipe 
Line  Company  of  California  wiU  not  build  its  oil  line  at 
present  and  the  inquiry  has  been  withdrawn.  The  pipe 
market  is  quiet,  jobbers  placing  only  occasional  carload 
orders  to  meet  current  needs  and  maintain  a  full  assort- 
ment of  sizes.  In  spite  of  the  light  demand,  it  is  stated 
that  discounts  on  both  iron  and  steel  pipe,  printed  on  a 
previous  page,  are  being  firmly  held. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Most  consumers  of  tubes  being  covered 
by  contracts  up  to  .Tuly  1,  the  new  demand  is  light  The 
new  list  and  classification  en  steel  boiler  tubes,  printed  on 
a  previous  page,  are  being  well  maintained. 

Coke. — Coke  makers  realize  that  the  output  has  been 
too  heavy  for  some  time,  and  are  putting  out  ovens  at  a 
pretty  lively  rate.  A  good  deal  of  coke  is  being  stocked 
and  the  new  demand  is  dull.  There  are  no  inquiries  in  the 
market  for  furnace  coke,  but  several  large  consumers  of 
foundry  coke  are  figuring  on  their  requirements  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  The  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Connellsville  regions  for  the  first  three  months  of 
19il  is  estimated  at  4,242,574  net  tons,  a  decrease  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1910  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  The  output 
for  last  week  showed  a  falling  off  of  nearly  36,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week.  Low  prices  continue  to 
be  made  on  furnace  coke  loaded  on  cars  and  has  to  be 
moved.  In  some  cases  such  coke  has  sold  at  $1.40  to  $1.45 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
market.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for 
May  and  June  shipment  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  and  for  delivery 
over  the  last  half  of  the  year,  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  in  net  tons 
at  oven.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry 
coke  at  $1.90  to  $2  for  spot  shipment,  and  $2.15  up  to 
$2.40  in  net  tons  at  oven  for  delivery  over  second  half  of 
the  year. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap.— There  seems  to  be  no  scrap 
market,  consumers  not  needing  material,  with  some  holding 
up  shipments,  while  dealers  are  not  trying  to  press  sales, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so  under  present 
conditions.  Embargoes  on  scrap  are  still  on  at  Follansbee, 
W.  Va.,  and  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  this  is  serving  to  make 
the  local  situation  worse  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  In 
the    absence    of   actual    sales   prices    are    largely    nominal. 


Dealers  quote  as   follows,  per  gross   ton,   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh, 
or  elsewhere  as  noted  : 

Ueavy  steel  scrap.  SteubenvUle,  Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pitts- 
burgh  delivery $12.50  to  $12.75 

No.   1   foundry  cast 13.75  to  14.00 

No.  2   foundry  cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  ship- 
ment          9.00  to  9.25 

Rerolling  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge, 

Ohio,  and  Cumberland,  Md 14.50 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.50  to  12.75 

Grate   bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 16.75  to  17.00 

Iron    car   axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive   axles 23.00 

No.  1  bushellng  scrap 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  2  bushellng  scrap 9.00  to  9.25 

Old   car   wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast    iron    borings 8.60  to  8.75 

•Machine  shop  turnings 9.15  to  9.40 

Old  iron  rails 16.00  to  16.25 

No.   1   wrought   scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings 10.25 

Stove  plate 10.50  to  10.75 

•  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

<  ■  » 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  2,  1911. 
Consumers  show  little  interest  in  the  market.  Even 
small  lot  buying  of  pig  iron  has  decreased.  A  moderate 
demand  for  heavy  steel  plates  is  reported,  but  structural 
material  has  been  less  active.  Bars  are  dull.  Very  little 
business  has  been  done  in  old  material,  with  a  downward 
tendency  in  a  number  of  grades. 

Iron  Ore. — A  waiting  market  prevails.  Consumers, 
owing  to  the  quiet  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  show  hesi- 
tancy in  placing  contracts  for  ore  and  no  sales  of  any  im- 
portance have  been  reported.  Importations  during  the  week 
ending  April  30  included  5458  tons  of  Spanish,  12,430  tons 
of  Newfoundland  and  10,400  tons  of  Cuban  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — The  movement  continues  light.  Consumers 
are  still  taking  deliveries  freely  on  contracts  already  placed, 
but  show  little  interest  in  purchasing  for  extended  delivery, 
and  the  customary  inquiries  which  usually  follow  a  drop 
in  ore  prices,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  market, 
have  failed  to  materialize.  Producers  are  watching  the  sit- 
uation closely  and  contend  that  no  reduction  in  price  will 
be  made  for  standard  brands  of  foundry  iron.  Several  mer- 
chant furnaces,  including  Carbon  and  Sheridan,  are  to  be 
blown  out  this  week,  and  further  curtailment  has  been 
considered,  but  not  definitely  decided  upon.  The  reports 
of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association  and  the  Virginia  Pig 
Iron  Association,  both  organizations  holding  their  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  this  city  this  week,  are  awaited  with 
interest.  While  no  actual  reduction  in  the  price  of  stand- 
ard brands  of  foundry  iron  is  reported,  the  range  of  the 
market  is  narrower  and  the  usual  50c.  differential  between 
No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain  has  in  several  cases  been  narrowed 
down  to  25  cents  a  ton.  Sales  of  No.  2  X  and  No.  2  plain 
foundry  grades  have  been  light  and  confined  largely  to  im- 
mediate requirements,  with  prices  for  No.  2  X  ranging  from 
$15.50  to  $15.75,  delivered.  An  odd  lot  may  still  go  at 
the  recent  top  of  the  market,  $16,  but  this  quotation  is  no 
longer  general.  Negotiations  are  pending  for  a  round  lot  of 
low  grade  foundry  iron,  pipe  makers  figuring  against  pros- 
pective business,  but  no  sales  of  importance  are  reported. 
In  a  few  instances  better  sales  of  Virginia  foundry  iron 
have  been  made,  stove  foundries  and  machinery  makers 
taking  lots  ranging  from  100  to  400  tons  for  delivery  in 
June,  July  and  August,  at  $13,  furnace,  for  No.  2  X.  There 
has  been  little  done  in  forge  iron ;  rolling  mills  are  not 
active  and  show  little  interest  in  the  market.  The  range 
of  prices  for  this  grade  has  also  narrowed  and  $14.75  to 
$15  now  about  represents  the  market.  While  the  leading 
consumers  of  basic  pig  iron  are  not  buying,  the  purchaser 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  who  bought  1000  tons  last 
week  at  $15,  delivered,  has  taken  on  another  lot  of  the 
same  quantity  and  at  the  same  price.  Some  Eastern  basic 
makers  would  take  business  at  that  level,  although  the  quo- 
tation is  not  general.  The  demand  for  low  phosphorus  iron 
has  been  meager  and  sellers  will  accept  business  at  prices 
below  recent  quotations :  $21,  delivered,  can  be  done  for 
standard  grade,  delivered  in  this  district.  The  following 
range  of  quotations  about  represents  the  market  for  stand- 
ard brands,  second  and  third  quarter  delivery,  in  buyers' 
yards  in  this  vicinity : 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  X  foundry.$15.50  to  $15.7.") 

Eastern  Pennsylvania,  No.  2  plain....    15.25  to  15.50 

Virginia.  No.  2  X  foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia,  No.  2  plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray  forge 14.75  to  15.00 

Basic 15.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.00  to  21.50 
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Ferromanganese. — Negotiations  are  still  pending  for  a 
lot  of  several  hundred  tons  for  an  Eastern  consumer,  but  no 
fresh  inquiry  is  reported.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  at 
$36.50  to  $37,  Baltimore,  for  80  per  cent.,  delivery  ranging 
from  second  quarter  to  last  half  of  the  year. 

Billets. — Consumers  continue  to  place  small  orders  for 
prompt  shipment,  the  maximum  being  about  100  tons.  Mills 
get  enough  business,  however,  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
about  an  even  rate  of  production.  Notwithstanding  reports 
of  concessions  in  other  districts,  local  makers  are  adhering 
firmly  to  recent  quotations — $25.40  for  open  hearth  rolling 
billets  and  $30.40  for  ordinary  forging  billets,  delivered  in 
this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Business  continues  of  a  small  lot  character. 
Some  mills  report  the  volume  taken  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  have  been  maintained,  but  a  falling  off  is  reported 
by  others.  Boiler  steel  appears  to  be  in  active  demand,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  car  and  bridge  work  also  coming  out. 
Makers  hold  prices  firmly,  the  minimum  being  1.55c.  for 
ordinary  plates,  delivered  here. 

Structural  Material. — Actual  orders  placed  during  the 
week  have  been  less  numerous,  although  both  makers  of 
plain  shapes  and  fabricators  are  figuring  on  considerable 
business.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  under  negotiation 
comes  from  surrounding  districts,  new  business  in  this  ter- 
ritory being  small  and  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The 
demand  for  plain  shapes  is  somewhat  easier,  although  prices 
are  full.v  maintained  at  1.55c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — Conditions  are  still  unsatisfactory  to  the 
mills ;  orders  continue  small  individually,  and  makers  are 
unable  to  gauge  mill  operations  except  for  a  few  days  ahead. 
Consumers  show  no  disposition  to  contract,  but  place  small 
orders  for  prompt  delivery  covering  immediate  needs.  East- 
em  mill  quotations  for  prompt  shipments  range  as  follows : 
Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c. :  Nos.  25  and 
26,  2.70c. ;  No.  27,  2.80c. ;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — A  very  small  amount  of  new  business  has  been 
placed,  and  mills  in  almost  every  case  are  anxious  for  busi- 
ness, but  are  not  willing  to  make  any  further  concession  in 
the  price  of  refined  iron  bars.  Consumers  hold  off,  waiting 
for  a  firm  basis  before  making  large  purchases.  Specifica- 
tions against  contracts  for  steel  bars  are  not  coming  out 
very  freely.  Prices  are  unchanged,  refined  iron  bars  being 
quoted  at  1.32%c.  to  1.37%c.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity,  with 
steel  bars  at  1.55c.,  delivered. 

Old  Material. — Buying  has  been  lighter  and  in  many 
grades  transactions  have  not  been  suflScient  to  establish  a 
market.  Some  cancellations  of  orders  are  noted.  One  East- 
ern consumer  of  wrought  pipe  has  made  heavy  cancellations, 
while  those  against  undelivered  portions  of  contracts  for 
heavy  melting  steel  have  probably  not  been  as  extensive  as 
was  anticipated.  No.  1  heavy  melting  steel,  from  the  con- 
sumer's viewpoint,  is  on  a  strictly  $13.  delivered,  basis,  al- 
though for  choice  material  $13.25  will  in  instances  be  paid, 
and  as  high  as  $13.50  has  been  done  on  transactions  between 
dealers.  In  the  latter  case  deliveries  apply  on  old  high 
priced  contracts.  One  lot  of  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
scrap  was  sold  last  week  at  $17.50,  but  the  market  to-day  is 
slightly  lower.  Railroad  lists  have  not  all  come  out,  but 
such  as  have  been  received  show  a  reduced  tonnage.  Old 
iron  rails  have  been  sold  at  a  slightly  lower  level,  but  special 
grades  are.  as  a  rule,  inactive.  Prices  generally  are  quoted 
lower  than  last  week,  largely  against  buyers"  offers  or  in 
comparison  with  other  grades.  The  following  range  of  prices 
about  represents  sellers'  ideas  of  the  market  for  deliveries 
in  consumers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c. 
to  $1.35  per  gross  ton : 

No.  1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $1.3.00  to  $13.25 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling 14.25  to  14.75* 

Low    phosphorus    heavv    melting    steel 

„  scrap 17.25  to  17.75 

Old  steel  axles 20.00  to  20.50 

Old   iron   axles 25.00  to  26.00* 

Old  iron  rails 16.75  to  17.25 

Old  car  wheeli^ I.3.OO  to  13.50 

No.   1    railroad  wrought 16.00  to  16  50 

Wrought  iron  pipe 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   forge  fi-e 10.75  to  11.25 

No.    2    light    iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought  tumhigs 8.25  to  8.75 

Cast  borings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machinery    cast 13.25  to  13.75 

Railroad  malleable 12.00  to  12.50 

Grate  bars,  railroad 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 10.50  to  11.00 

•  Nominal. 

Coke. — Several  1000-ton  contracts  for  foundry  coke,  for 
delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  have  been  closed  at 
prices  varying  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  net  ton.  at  oven. 
Moderate  sales  of  spot  foundry  coke  at  $2.  at  oven,  are 
also  reported.  Little  movement  in  furnace  coke  is  to  be 
noted.  Furnaces  are  unwilling  to  make  large  contracts,  ow- 
ing to  the  uncertainty  of  the  iron  market,  and,  as  a  rule,  con- 


fine their  purchases  to  prompt  lots,  which  are  freely  offered 
at  $1.55  to  $1.65,  at  oven.  The  following  range  of  prices  is 
named  per  net  ton,  for  deliveries  in  this  vicinity : 

Connellsvllle  furnace  coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry   coke 4.15  to    4.55 

Mountain  furnace  coke 3.30  to    3.65 

Foundry   coke 3.75  to    4.15 


The  U.  S.  Metal  &  Mfg.  Company,  whose  main  office  is 
at  165  Broadway,  New  York,  has  for  about  four  years  been 
maintaining  an  office  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  formerly  in  charge 
of  Edward  Boughter,  who  died  in  March,  1910,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  under  the  management  of  L.  Weyer  Mur- 
ray. Owing  to  important  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
business  in  the  past  year  or  two,  the  company  has  decided 
to  transfer  the  Lebanon  office  to  Philadelphia,  where 
quarters  have  been  secured  in  the  Morris  Building.  The 
Philadelphia  office  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  will 
have  a  corps  of  competent  assistants. 

<  I  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  2,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — The  prediction  of  ore  firms  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices  would  not  cause  a  very  active  buying 
movement  is  being  realized.  Quite  a  number  of  sales  of 
non-Bessemer  grades  are  being  made  in  small  lots,  but  the 
aggregate  tonnage  sold,  exclusive  of  reservations  made  be- 
fore the  fixing  of  prices,  is  not  large.  Furnacemen  are 
showing  more  desire  than  usual  to  secure  bargains  this 
season.  The  demand  for  off  grade  ores  is  fairly  good,  as 
compared  with  standard  ores.  A  fair  tonnage  of  low  grade 
ores  has  been  sold  in  the  East.  Prices  on  these  ores  range 
from  10c.  to  15c.  below  those  that  prevailed  last  year, 
but  low  grade  ores  were  sold  at  a  low  figure  during  1910. 
One  independent  ore  firm,  with  a  rather  limited  tonnage, 
which  in  the  past  has  shaded  the  market,  is  selling  old 
range  non-Bessemer  at  a  concession  of  about  20c.  from  reg- 
ular prices.  Lake  freight  rates  on  ore  have  finally  been  fixed 
at  a  reduction  of  10c.  a  ton  from  last  season's  rates.  The 
rates  this  year  will  be  60c.  a  ton  from  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
55c.  from  Marquette  and  45c.  from  Escanaba.  Not  much 
chartering  has  been  done.  Very  little  ore  is  being  moved 
yet.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company  has  placed  all 
but  10  of  its  vessels  in  commission,  and  expects  to  have  the 
remainder  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  week.  "We  quote 
prices  as  follows :  Old  range  Bessemer,  $4.50 ;  Mesaba  Bes- 
semer, $4.25 ;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $3.70 ;  Mesaba  non- 
Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  almost  lifeless.  Foundries 
are  well  supplied  tor  their  second  quarter  requirements,  and 
few  are  ready  to  buy  for  the  last  half.  Only  two  inquiries 
are  reported,  one  for  500  tons  of  Northern  iron  and  the 
other  for  300  tons  of  Southern,  both  for  the  last  half.  An 
inquiry  from  Chicago  for  3000  tons  of  basic  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  market.  One  furnace  interest  is  offering 
basic  for  the  third  quarter  delivery  at  the  currect  price  of 
$13.75.  In  spite  of  the  dullness  and  the  reduction  in  ore 
prices  the  market  is  generally  firm  at  recent  quotations. 
Last  half  quotations  on  foundry  grades,  however,  are  largely 
nominal,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  inquiry  for  a  fair  ton- 
nage would  bring  out  quotations  at  about  the  current  market 
price,  or  from  25  to  50  cents  lower  than  most  of  the  fur- 
naces are  now  asking  for  that  delivery.  Southern  foundry 
iron  is  now  being  quite  generally  quoted  at  $11.  Birming- 
ham, for  No.  2  for  delivery  through  the  last  half.  For 
prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter,  we  quote,  delivered 
Cleveland,  as  follows : 

Bessemer $15.90 

Basic 14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.  1 14.50 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 14.25 

Gray  forge 13.50 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 15.35 

.lackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — Foundries  are  well  supplied  for  the  present  and' 
are  not  ready  to  contract  for  their  last  half  requirements. 
Prices  are  stationary.  We  quote  standard  Connellsvllle  fur- 
nace coke  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  spot 
shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville 
72-hour  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and 
$2.25  to  $2.50  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  in  finished  lines 
is  less  active.  Mill  agencies  are  getting  a  fair  volume  of 
orders,  but  they  are  nearly  all  for  small  tonnages.  Inquiries 
for  round  lots  are  lacking.  Buyers  are  placing  orders  only 
for  their  immediate  needs.  Very  few  contracts  are  being 
placed  for  delivery  after  July  1.  Buyers  feel  certain  that 
prices  will  go  no  higher,  so  they  see  no  advantage  in  placing 
contracts.  Only  a  moderate  volume  of  structural  work  is 
coming  out,  and  local  shops  are  only  fairly  busy.     The  King 
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r.iidge  Company,  t'lovcland.  lias  taken  the  contract  for  1100 
tons  from  the  Nickel  Plate  Kailroad.  for  grade  crossing 
elimination  work  in  Kasl  Cleveland.  Tlio  same  company  was 
low  bidder  on  !SI)0  tons  for  bridge  work  in  East  St.  Louis. 
The  McMyler  Interstate  I'ompany,  Cleveland,  was  low  bid- 
der on  47.")  tons  for  the  Dunham  road  grade  c  rossing  elimina- 
tion work  near  Cleveland,  bids  for  which  were  received  by 
the  County  Commissioners.  That  company's  bid  was  $59.60 
per  ton,  erected.  Steel  bars  and  structural  material  are 
firm,  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets  is  iiot 
active.  Most  of  the  sheet  business  is  being  taken  at  price 
concessions,  the  maximum  shading  being  $1  a  ton.  The  57 
per  cent,  discount  on  shafting  is  not  being  firmly  adhered  to. 
The  demand  for  iron  bars  continues  light.  While  most  mills 
are  adhering  to  a  minimum  quotation  of  J. 30c..  this  has 
been  shaded  to  1.25c.,  at  mill,  on  a  200-ton  order  during  the 
week. 

Old  Material. — As  a  result  of  the  continued  inactivity 
prices  on  nearly  all  grades  have  suffered  another  sharp  de- 
cline of  from  Sbc.  to  $1  a  ton.  Prices  are  said  to  be  lower 
in  the  local  market  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  seven 
years.  The  only  demand  is  for  small  lots,  and  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  market  dealers  do  not  appear  anx- 
ious either  to  buy  or  sell.  Local  mills  are  offering  only 
$11.25  for  heavy  melting  steel.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  closed  May  2  on  about  its  usual  tonnage.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows : 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old  iron  rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  ear  axles 17.50  to  IS.OO 

Heavy   melting  steel 11.00  to  11.50 

Old  car  wheels 11-50  to  12.00 

Relaving  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural  malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Railroad  malleable 11-75  to  12.25 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to  .  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland : 

Iron   car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 6.00  to  6.2o 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings..  6.2o  to  6.50 

Steel  axle  turnings S.OO  to  8.50 

No.  1   busheling 9-50  to  10.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  cast 11.25  to  11.50 

Stove  plate 10.25  to  11.50 

Bundled  tin  scrap 11.00  to  ll.oO 

<  I  » 

Birmingham 

BxBMixGHAii,  Ala.,  May  1,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  pipe  makers  continue  to  pick  up  odd 
lots  of  the  lower  grades  when  such  offer,  while  there  have 
been  a  few  sales  of  regular  foundry  iron;  but  the  volume 
of  new  business  actually  put  on  the  books  remains  small. 
Shipments  are  not  quite  up  to  the  month  of  March,  yet  it 
will  take  an  actual  canvass  of  the  situation  this  week  to 
determine  the  relative  position  of  stocks  on  hand  May  1,  as 
compared  with  April  1.  One  foundry  furnace  blew  out  last 
night,  and  this  will  have  its  effect  on  the  market,  no  doubt. 
The  Birmingham  schedule  of  prices  remains  unchanged  at 
the  following  figures,  per  ton  of  2240  lb.,  on  board  cars  at 
furnaces  in  this  immediate  district : 

No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft *}}"^2 

No.  2  foundry  aud  No.  2  soft ILOO 

No.  3  foundry •  ■  •  •  ■  ■  ■  ■    lO-gO 

No.  4  foundry $10.00  to    10.2g 

Gray   forge 0-50  to      9.  .5 

Standard  basic,   chill  cast ii-?X 

"  Off  ••   basic logo 

Charcoal  car  wheel  Iron J J.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — A  nice  tonnage  is  up  for  considera- 
tion from  Kansas  City,  and  it  is  expected  that  Birmingham 
foundries  will  land  the  order  the  current  week.  Aside  from 
this  there  is  little  tonnage  of  moment  before  the  trade. 
Shipments  remain  fairly  good.  There  has  been  no  increase 
in  stocks  on  producers'  yards  during  April;  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears an  actual  reduction  has  been  effected.  Quotations 
remain  as  follows,  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  foundries  here:  4  to  6 
in..  $22.50  to  $23:  S  to  12  in.,  $22;  over  12  in.,  average  $21. 
with  $1  higher  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  little  of  interest 
to  offer  the  news  gatherer.  Dealers  are  not  optimistic,  but 
prices  are  firmly  held.  There  is  so  little  business  moving 
that  it  is  hard  to  really  establish  a  market,  but  ruling  prices 
are  about  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  2240  lb.,  on  board  cars 
here : 

Old  iron  axles  (light) *H-i2  !°  *J5  SR 

Old  steel  axles   (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old  iron  rails 1^-00  to  13.50 

No    1    railroad  wrought 1H2 1°  Ir'no 

No.  2  railroad  wrought ^2-5x1°  oRS 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  ».00 

No.  2  country  wrought i -50  to  8.00 

No.   I  machinery ^^-9.1°  JnSn 

No    1  steel             9.30  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9-00  to  9.50 

Standard  ear  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  s.au 


Cincinnati 

CiNci.\.\.\Ti,  Ohio,  May  3,  1911.— (tfj/  Telegraph.) 

Pig  Iron. — A  local  firm  eall.s.  attention  to  May  as  being 
the  month  of  changes  and  predicts  that  the  turning  point 
has  been  reached.  (Jeuerally  speaking,  this  prediction  is  in 
line  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  pig  iron  merchants 
here.  While  business  is  quieter,  underlying  conditions  indi- 
cate that  the  turn  will  be  for  the  better,  although  contrary 
reports  are  circulating,  which  are  discouraging  for  any  im- 
mediate improvement.  Contract  iron  is  moving  freely,  but 
the  new  inquiry  is  light  and  a  scanty  business  is  being  booked 
either  for  prompt  or  deferred  shipment  Quite  a  number  of 
jobbing  foundries  in  this  vicinity  have  comparatively  light 
stocks  on  hand,  but  as  their  melt  is  less  than  usual  they  are 
holding  back  making  future  contracts,  and  it  would  probably 
take  a  decided  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  to 
bring  them  into  the  market  as  heavy  purchasers.  A  local 
manufacturer  bought  about  500  tons  of  foundry  iron,  divided 
equally  between  Northern  and  Southern,  all  for  last  half 
shipment.  For  the  same  delivery  an  Indiana  consumer  took 
.500  tons  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry,  and  a  small  lot  of  gray 
forge  for  prompt,  movement  also  recently  changed  hands. 
Malleable  and  basic  are  not  in  demand.  Among  recent  in- 
quiries from  some  Central  Western  melters  is  one  for  1000 
tons  of  No.  2  Southern,  for  May,  June  and  July  shipment, 
and  another  for  300  tons  of  No.  1  Northern  foundry.  Re- 
ports that  prices  have  been  shaded  on  both  Northern  and 
Southern  foundry  iron  for  prompt  shipment  are  not  without 
some  foundation.  Special  conditions,  however,  generally  pre- 
vailed, and  for  the  regular  standard  brands  we  continue  our 
quotations  of  $11,  Birmingham,  and  $14,  Ironton,  for  either 
prompt  or  last  half  shipment.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25 
from  Birmingham  and  $L20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  as  follows : 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  soft 14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.0" 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.70 

Lake  Supe.-Ior  coke.  No.  1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Basic,   Northern $15.20  to  15.45 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  ear  wheel 19.50 

{By  Mail.) 

Coke. — The  inquiry  mentioned  last  week  for  about  GOO 
tons  of  48-hom-  coke  per  month  is  unclosed ;  this  is  under- 
stood to  be  for  a  nearby  gas  plant.  There  is  also  wanted 
between  2000  and  4000  tons  of  foundry  coke,  deliveries  to 
run  through  the  next  12  months.  On  account  of  the  slack 
demand,  Connellsville  furnace  coke,  for  spot  shipment,  has 
sold  as  low  as  $1.40  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  but  the  coke  was 
on  cars  and  had  to  be  moved ;  the  regular  quotable  figure 
is  considerably  higher.  Pocahontas  and  Wise  County  fur- 
nace coke  remain  around  $1.65  to  $1.75,  the  first  named 
figure  representing  prompt  shipment  quotations.  Foundry 
coke  is  about  the  same  in  all  three  districts,  $1.95  to  $2 
being  quoted  on  72-hour  coke  for  prompt  movement,  with  a 
premium  of  about  25c.  per  ton  asked  for  contracts. 

Finished  Material. — With  the  exception  of  a  moderat* 
demand  for  small  lots  of  steel  bars  and  structural  material 
from  warehouse,  there  has  been  very  little  of  note  to  report 
in  this  market.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  larg« 
structural  contracts  in  sight,  but  specifications  will  not  be 
made  up  for  any  of  them  for  some  time  to  come.  Hoops 
and  bands  continue  very  quiet.  Manufacturers  are  evidently 
firm  in  their  intention  to  adhere  to  the  published  mill  base 
price  of  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  local  warehouses  are  quot- 
ing l.Wc.  to  2c. 

Old  Material. — The  past  week  has  been  an  extremely 
dull  one,  and  prices  have  not  been  well  maintained.  The 
rolling  mills  and  foundries  are  not  disposed  to  buy  any  large 
quantities  of  scrap,  and  as  dealers  have  fairly  good-sized 
stocks  on  hand  they  are  indifferent  about  making  any 
scramble  for  such  material  as  is  offered.  Some  change  has 
been  made  in  present  market  quotations,  as  will  be  noted  be- 
low. Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio 
and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows : 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast  borings,  net  ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel  turnings,  net  ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.75  to  10.00 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 7.00  to  7.50 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 7.50  to  8.!50 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton.  21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  feross  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton . . .  10.00  to  10.50 
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St,  Louis 

St.  Louis,  May  1,  1911. 

Quietness  prevails  in  pig  iron  and  coke.  In  the  former 
intending  buyers  are  liolding  out  of  the  market,  and  in  the 
latter  many  of  the  large  consumers  have  during  the  past 
few  weeks  contracted  for  requirements  for  some  months 
ahead.  Considerable  activity  is  noted  in  the  promotion  of 
new  steam  and  interurban  railroads  and  extensions  of  ex- 
isting steam  railroads  in  the  Southwest. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  for  pig  iron  continues  extremely 
quiet.  The  few  sales  made  were  for  small  tonnage,  princi- 
pally for  prompt  delivery.  An  inquiry  is  out  from  an  Illinois 
foundry  for  500  to  1000  tons  each  of  malleable  and  No.  2 
foundry  for  last  quarter  delivery ;  300  tons  of  No.  2  foundry 
for  last  half  delivery ;  1.50  tons  of  No.  1  soft  for  immedi- 
ate shipment  and  100  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  last  half 
delivery.  In  the  case  of  one  inquiry  for  2000  tons,  the 
buyer  states  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  execute  a  contract 
at  present.  We  quote  the  market  unchanged,  as  follows : 
Southern  No.  2  foundry,  $11,  Birmingham,  for  any  ship- 
ment prior  to  January,  1912,  except  for  fourth  quarter  only, 
which  is  held  at  $11.50:  No.  2  Northern,  $14,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  for  anv  delivery  except  last  quarter,  which  is  held 
at  $14.50. 

Coke. — There  is  very  little  doing,  the  inquiries  and  sales 
for  the  week  being  confined  to  small  lots  for  spot  delivery. 
Several  of  the  large  buyers  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  terri- 
tory have  during  the  past  60  days  covered  their  wants  for 
several  months.  Specifications  on  contracts  are  coming  in 
satisfactorily.  The  market  is  steady,  with  prices  ranging 
from  $2.10  to  $2.30  per  net  ton  for  selected  Connellsville 
72-hour  foundry  at  oven:  carload  lots  25c.  per  ton  higher. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  interest  reports 

an  increased  demand  for  structural  material,  though  the 
tonnage  is  not  heavy.  Bars  have  been  slightly  better,  with 
some  increase  in  the  inquiry  from  wagon  and  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers.  An  Oklahoma  railroad  is  in  the 
market  for  500  tons  of  standard  rails.  On  light  rails  the 
coal  companies  are  showing  more  interest  and  the  tonnage 
purchased  the  past  week  was  gratifying.  Track  fastenings 
have  been  in  fair  demand,  orders  being  distributed  between 
trunk  lines  and  logging  roads. 

Old  Material, — Market  conditions  in  scrap  iron  and 
steel  continue  unchanged.  Business  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  dealers,  who  still  have  some  orders  to  fill.  Con- 
ditions with  the  mills  are  not  very  satisfactory  and  they 
show  but  little  disposition  to  do  any  buying  at  present.  The 
only  railroad  list  out  the  past  week  is  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
of  approximately  2000  tons.  Prices  are  unchanged.  We 
quote  dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis : 

Old  Iron  rails $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old  steel  rails,  rerolllng 11.75  to  12.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  tt 10.75  to  11.25 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,   sub- 
ject to  inspection 23.00  to  23.50 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart. .  10.75  to  11.25 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton :  , 

Iron  flsh  plates $10.75  to  $11.25 

Iron   car  axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Steel  car  axles 16.75  to  17.25 

No.  1    railroad  wrought 10.75  to  11.25 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 9.75  to  10.25 

Railway    springs 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.00  to  16.50 

No.  1  dealers'  forge 9.00  to  9.50 

Mixed  borings 4.50  to  5.00 

No.   1   bushellng 9.00  to  9.50 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings. .  7.75  to  8.25 

No.   1   cast  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.50  to  9.00 

Railroad   malleable 8.50  to  9.00 

Agricultural    malleable 7.50  to  8.00 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

Railroad  grate  bars 8.00  to  8.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

»»» 

San  Francisco 

San  FBAjfcisco,  April  26,  1911. 
Local  handlers  of  steel  products  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  continued  quietness  of  the  market.  The  primary 
wealth-producing  industries  of  the  coast  are  in  very  satisfac- 
tory shape,  and  there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  banks,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  most  buyers  of  steel  products  are  not 
coming  into  the  market  to  as  large  an  extent  as  usual  at 
this  season.  A  normal  movement  is  noted  in  some  depart- 
ments, such  as  cast  iron  pipe,  rails  and  wire  products,  but 
in  other  lines  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  for  some 
time.  A  few  fairly  large  orders  are  coming  out,  but  such 
business  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  in 
the  smaller  distributive  trade.  Both  consumers  and  mer- 
thants  are  anxious  to  limit  their  supplies  as  closely  as  pos- 


sible, in  the  apparent  expectation  of  weakness  in  the  pri- 
mary markets. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  soft  steel  bars  continues  very 
limited.  Some  of  the  larger  consumers  appear  to  be  fairly 
busy,  and  are  placing  occasional  orders,  though  as  a  rule 
their  purchases  cover  only  requirements  of  the  near  future. 
There  is  no  animation  to  the  small  trade,  and  orders  from 
merchants  consist  mainly  of  small  lots  for  sorting-up  pur- 
poses. Supplies  of  foreign  material  are  somewhat  in  excess 
of  requirements.  The  demand  for  reinforcing  material  is 
slowly  increasing,  and  there  is  still  some  expectation  of  an 
active  movement  in  the  summer,  though  there  is  no  strength 
to  the  market  at  present.  The  Benicia,  Cal.,  Arsenal  will 
receive  bids  May  1  for  bars  required  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  placing  occasional  orders  for 
aqueduct  work.  Steel  bars  of  coast  manufacture  are  not 
expected  to  be  much  of  a  factor  for  some  time,  but  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  local  iron  bars  is  offered.  There  is  a 
rather  easy  feeling  in  regard  to  prices  from  store,  though 
quotations  remain  at  2c.  for  steel  and  1.90c.  for  iron. 

Structural  Material. — General  building  is  fairly  active 
in  most  of  the  coast  cities,  though  steel  structures  are  not 
much  in  evidence,  either  in  number  or  size.  New  local 
contracts  include  the  Mount  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage,  about 
500  tons,  let  to  the  Ralston  Iron  Works,  and  a  small  job 
for  the  Dominican  Fathers  at  Pine  and  Steiner  streets, 
taken  by  the  Central  Iron  Works.  The  McClintic-Marshall 
Construction  Company  has  taken  the  Security  Savings  Bank 
contract  in  Oakland,  requiring  about  600  tons.  New  fig- 
ures are  being  taken  on  some  projects  which  have  been  in 
view  for  some  time.  Fabricators  are  greatly  dissatisfied 
over  the  action  of  certain  builders,  who  have  taken  figures 
several  times  without  placing  their  orders.  Specifications 
for  the  Oakland  city  hall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractors,  and  the  date  for  opening  bids  has  been 
postponed  to  May  22.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  number  of 
buildings  in  prospect,  both  here  and  in  the  north  coast 
cities,  but  the  number  of  actual  inquiries  is  small.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will  shortly  build 
a  large  passenger  station  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  The  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association  is  planning  to  add  a  new  wing  to 
its  large  steel  and  concrete  building  at  Winehaven,  near 
Richmond,  Cal.  Figures  are  being  taken  on  a  number  of 
steel  bridges,  mostly  of  a  small  nature. 

Rails. — Light  rails  have  been  rather' quiet  the  last  two 
weeks,  some  of  the  business  expected  having  failed  to  ma- 
terialize. Orders  for  heavy  rails  continue  fairly  numerous, 
with  occasional  inquiries  from  logging  interests  and  a  good 
demand  from  the  smaller  lines  in  all  the  coast  States.  There 
is  some  prospect  of  business  from  a  few  interurban  projects 
which  have  been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  allied  interests  are  acquiring  nlimerous 
franchises  and  rights  of  way,  on  which  actual  development 
may  be  started  at  any  time.  Bids  have  been  received  on  a 
large  lot  of  switches,  and  specials  for  the  Geary  street 
municipal  line. 

Sheets. — There  is  little  feature  to  the  jobbing  trade,  the 
movement,  though  fair,  being  hardly  up  to  expectations. 
Few  orders  are  being  placed  by  merchants,  who  are  carry- 
ing ample  supplies  for  current  needs. 

Plates. — A  good  volume  of  business  is  anticipated  for 
the  summer  season,  and  some  improvement  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  principal  business  in  prospect 
is  in  connection  with  several  large  hydroelectric  projects, 
and  some  small  orders  have  already  been  placed  for  work 
of  this  nature.  Manufacturers  of  small  oil  tanks,  &c.,  are 
well  occupied,  and  are  buying  on  a  moderate  scale.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  will  receive  bids  May  26  for  steel  and 
rivets  for  1865  ft.  of  steel  pipe,  9  ft.  3  in.  diameter;  5163 
ft.,  10  ft.  diameter,  and  8313  ft.,  11  ft.  diameter.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Western  Water  Company  will  erect  a 
110,000  barrel  steel  water  tank  near  Taft,  Cal. 

Merchant  Pipe. — No  perceptible  increase  is  noted  in 
the  demand  from  the  small  consuming  trade,  and  merchants 
are  accordingly  buying  in  a  very  limited  way.  Supplies  are 
not  excessive,  but  appear  ample  for  all  current  needs.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned,  bookings  by  mill  representatives 
throughout  the  State  are  considerably  smaller  than  last 
month,  sales  in  the  oil  fields  being  of  little  consequence. 
According  to  some  reports,  small  inquiries  in  that  quarter 
are  increasing,  but  no  large  business  is  expected  for  some 
time.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  gas  line  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia which  may  result  in  a  substantial  order,  but  there  is 
nothing  definite  about  the  project  as  yet.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  taking  bids  on  60,000  ft.  of  y2-in.  and  10,000  ft. 
of  %-in.  galvanized  pipe.  The  town  of  Corning,  Cal.,  will 
take  bids  May  2  on  a  lot  of  pipe  for  its  water  system. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Business  continues  to  come  out  in 
good  volume,  both  from  municipalities  and  private  corpora- 
tions. While  recent  business  has  been  principally  in  small 
lots,  inquiries  on  several  large  projects  are  expected  in  the 
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near  future,  from  northern  as  well  as  California  points. 
The  San  Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  placed  a 
fair  order,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  buying 
considerable  pipe  for  delivery  to  various  parts  of"  the  State. 
The  United  States  Pipe  Company  has  taken  an  order  for 
200  tons  for  a  line  connecting  two  parks  in  San  Francisco. 
The  city  of  San  Diego  Is  figuring  on  extensive  improvements 
to  its  water  .system,  on  which  about  $340,000  will  be  spent, 
and  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is 
also  expected  to  place  a  large  order  shortly.  The  city  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  will  take  bids  May  9  for  about  1500  tons, 
and  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  open  bids  on  a  lot  of 
18-in.  pipe  May  31.  The  city  of  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  has 
plans  for  a  water  system,  with  a  capacity  of  4,500,000  gal. 
daily. 

Pig  Iron. — The  local  movement  continues  on  about  the 
same  scale  as  for  some  time,  few  of  the  larger  foundries 
being  operated  at  anything  like  their  capacity.  Some 
melters  working  on  special  lines  of  machinery  castings  are 
fairly  busy,  but  only  a  moderate  tonnage  of  pig  iron  is  re- 
quired, and  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  selling 
large  lots  to  arrive.  No.  2  Southern  foundry  iron  is  valued 
at  $21  to  $22,  but  very  little  is  used  here.  Importers  quote 
about  $23  for  all  ordinary  foundry  grades  of  English, 
Continental  and  Chinese  iron,  though  some  concession  could 
probably  be  obtained  on  round  lots  to  arrive. 

Old  Material. — Aside  from  an  export  movement  of  steel 
scrap,  there  is  little  feature  to  the  market.  There  is  but 
little  local  demand  for  cast  scrap,  but  prices  remain  steady 
in  the  absence  of  large  offerings.  The  principal  require- 
ments of  steel  melting  scrap  are  covered  by  former  sales, 
though  some  new  business  is  expected  shortly,  and  recent 
shipments  have  relieved  the  market  of  all  burdensome  supplies. 
There  is  little  movement  of  wrought  scrap,  and  the  demand 
for  rerolling  rails  is  limited.  Quotations  are  as  follows : 
Cast  iron  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $18 ;  steel  melting  scrap,  per 
gross  ton,  $11  to  $12:  wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12  to 
$15 ;  rerolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $15. 

The  Crane  Company  has  purchased  the  lot  and  one-story 
brick  building  adjoining  its  new  building  at  Second  and 
Brannan  streets. 

The  Swartz  &  Cooper  Iron  &  Metal  Company  has  made 
application  in   the  Superior  Court  for  dissolution. 

*  » » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — With  the  exception  of  one  order  for  5000 
tons  of  No.  4  iron  from  a  pipe  making  interest,  taken  since 
last  week's  report,  and  another  for  5000  tons  No.  2  foundry 
for  a  radiator  concern  for  second  and  third  quarter  delivery, 
sales  have  been  comparatively  light  the  past  week,  running 
mostly  in  carload  to  300-ton  lots  with  a  small  total  and  to 
cover  short  time  requirements.  Inquiry  has  tapered  off 
perceptibly ;  such  requests  for  quotations  as  are  being  re- 
ceived being  to  a  large  extent  in  the  nature  of  feeling  the 
market  apparently  and  chiefly  for  more  extended  deliveries 
than  furnaces  care  to  consider.  The  price  situation  remains 
the  same  as  last  week.     We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo : 

No.  1   X  foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

No.  2  X  foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.  2  plain 13.75  to  14.00 

No.  3  toundrv 13.50  to  13.75 

Gray  forge 13.25  to  13.50 

Malleable   14.00  to  14.50 

Basic    14.25  to  14.75 

Charcoal   16.75  to  17.50 

'  Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  most  active  line  is 
structural  material,  in  which  a  good  total  of  new  business 
is  developing.  Plates  and  bar  products  were  quieter  dur- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  week ;  but  during  the  past  two  or 
three  days  new  inquiry  has  been  coming  in  quite  freely,  and 
a  number  of  moderate  sized  orders  in  bar  products  have 
been  placed,  including  one  of  200  and  one  of  300  tons. 
Some  business  has  also  been  done  in  light  rails  and  rails 
for  traction  companies.  Specifications  on  contracts  for  the 
Canadian  export  trade  are  coming  in  quite  freely :  but  the 
aggregate  of  new  orders  from  Canadian  points  has  been 
less  this  week  than  during  the  preceding  week.  In  fabri- 
cated structural  lines  a  number  of  new  building  projects 
are  developing.  Plans  are  on  architects'  boards  for  the 
Marine  Bank  Building,  a  bank  and  office  structure.  12  or 
14  stories,  of  large  dimensions,  to  be  erected  at  Main,  Sen- 
eca and  Washington  streets.  Bids  will  not  be  asked,  how- 
ever, until  leases  on  buildings  at  present  on  the  site  expire, 
which  have  several  months  to  run.  Bids  will  soon  be  re- 
ceived for  steel  for  another  factory  building,  requiring  about 
100  tons,  to  be  erected  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  to  be  known  as  Building  No.  28.  in  addition  to 
Building  No.  43,  mentioned  last  week,  requiring  350  tons, 
for  which  bids  have  just  been  sent  in.     Contract  for  the  400 


tons  of  steel  for  the  Ilickey-Freeman  Company's  clothing 
manufacturing  building,  Rochester,  went  to  P.  L.  Hughes, 
of  that  city.  The  Charles  Ernst  Sons'  Iron  Works,  Buf- 
falo, this  week  took  the  steel  fabricating  and  erecting  <'on- 
tract,  about  150  tons,  for  the  Canisins  College  building, 
Buffalo. 

Old  Material. — The  same  stagnant  condition  of  the 
market  prevails  as  for  the  past  week  or  two,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  conditions  has  brought  about  a  further 
decline  in  prices.  There  is  practically  no  market  to  speak 
of  in  any  grade;  what  few  transactions  there  are  being  con- 
fined entirely  to  small  tonnages  or  carload  lots.  We  have 
revised  price  schedules,  as  shown  below,  which  represent 
the  market  as  closely  as  can  be  determined,  many  of  the 
quotations  shown  being  nominal : 

Heavy   melting   steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low  phosphorus  steel 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   railroad   wrought 13.25  to  13.50 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap  12.75  to  13.25 

Old  steel  axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Old  iron  axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Old  car  wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

R.iilroad    malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Boiler  plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.00  to  10.25 

Pipe   9.00  to  9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings..  6.25  to  6.75 

Clean  cast  borings 6.00  to  6.25 

♦-»> 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  April  20,   1911. 

Hardly  any  change  in  the  situation  can  be  reported  this 
week.  From  the  Siegerland  district  it  is  stated  that  ores 
are  being  called  for  shipment  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign 
ores  in  March. 

In  the  absence  of  any  striking  news  from  the  home  in- 
dustry the  trade  is  looking  eagerly  for  developments  in  the 
foreign  iron  markets  this  week.  The  weakness  of  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  England  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention ;  especially  has  the  unfavorable  news  from  America 
reacted  upon  German  iron  share  prices  pretty  sharply.  The 
weakness  of  warrant  prices  reported  this  week  from  Eng- 
land is  interpreted  here  as  being  chiefly  due  to  German  in- 
fluences, since  Germany  remains  the  largest  consumer  of 
English  pig.  The  latter,  however,  is  meeting  with  sharper 
competition  from  German  iron,  and  latterly  its  price  has 
been  declining  at  points  on  the  lower  Rhine. 

In  the  Belgian  market  two  tendencies  are  apparent. 
While  the  market  for  rails,  beams,  and  plates  continues  in 
a  favorable  position,  and  other  finished  products  are  also  in 
a  fairly  satisfactory  way,  pig  iron  prices  still  lose  ground. 
The  latest  prices  noted  are  60.50  to  61  francs  for  puddling 
iron,  62  to  63  francs  for  basic,  67  to  68  francs  for  No.  3 
foundry,  but  even  these  figures  are  hardly  more  than  nom- 
inal. The  news  from  the  iron  district  of  northern  France 
indicates  that  conditions  there  remain  most  satisfactory. 
Orders  in  large  amounts  were  received  throughout  the  March 
quarter,  and  the  works  are  supplied  for  a  considerable 
period  ahead.  Latterly,  however,  orders  for  pig  iron  have 
not  been  placed  so  freely  as  hitherto,  inasmuch  as  con- 
sumers are  trying  to  get  reductions  in  prices  in  view  of 
developments  in  other  countries,  but  fumacemen  refuse  to 
make  any  price  concessions  whatever.  Considerable  rail- 
road building  is  planned  in  the  Briey  region  because  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  mining  and  smelting  industry  there. 

In  the  German  trade,  interest  is  still  -centered  on  the  ne- 
gotiations for  prolonging  and  extending  the  Essen  Pig  Iron 
Syndicate.  Another  meeting  with  the  Siegen  furnacemen  is 
to  be  held  within  a  few  days,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  what 
the  outcome  will  be.  The  Siegerland  furnaces  are  partly 
operated  in  connection  with  steel  plant.s,  and  these  occupy 
such  a  strong  position  as  consumers  of  their  own  iron  that 
they  will  certainly  not  enter  the  syndicate  except  upon 
the  most  favorable  terms :  in  other  words,  they  will  demand 
very  large  allotments.  Furnaces  not  run  in  connection  with 
steel  mills,  however,  would  be  glad  to  make  terms  with  the 
Essen  organization,  and  they  will  apparently  accept  even 
very  moderate  allotments.  These  latter  furnaces  are  having 
a  pretty  hard  time  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with 
the  furnaces  of  the  steel  makers,  inasmuch  as  both  ores  and 
coke  are  dearer  than  last  year. 

The  Deutsch-Luxemburg  Company,  which  only  last  year 
absorbed  the  Dortmunder  Union  Company  and  made  a  big 
addition  to  its  capital  in  carrying  out  the  deal,  is  now 
about  to  annex  the  Riimelingen-St.  Ingbert  Hochofen  und 
Stahlwerk.  another  important  concern.  Apparently  the 
operation  will  not  be  an  amalgamation,  but  rather  a  long 
lease.  The  annexed  company  has  an  allotment  of  182,600 
tons  in  the  German  Steel  Works  Union  and  is  very  profita- 
ble, the  dividend  for  the  business  year  ending  with  this 
month  being  estimated  at  between  15  and  18  per  cent. 
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New  York 

New  York,  May  3,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  gone  on  so  long  on  sub- 
stantially the  present  price  basis  that  buyers  are  not  as  keen 
in  the  hunt  for  concessions,  and,  with  less  variation  in  quota- 
tions made  them,  are  rather  concerned  about  getting  irons 
best  suited  to  their  wants.  A  certain  amount  of  new  inquiry 
is  coming  to  the  furnaces,  but  without  signs  of  the  sort  of 
buying  that  came  in  February  and  early  March.  One  sale 
of  5000  tons  of  foundry  iron  was  made  through  a  local  office 
in  the  past  week,  but  the  ordinary  run  of  business  was  in 
lots  under  500  tons.  The  reduction  in  ores  seems  to  be  no 
factor  in  the  situation  except  as  it  may  cause  some  holding 
off;  it  has  not  affected  the  price  of  pig  iron.  Jobbing  foun- 
dries are  hardly  as  busy  as  in  March,  and  they,  as  well  as 
foundries  connected  with  machine  shops,  are  melting  less 
iron  because  of  the  machinists'  strike.  Shipments  from  fur- 
naces have  been  little  affected  so  far.  The  inquiry  for  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  for  air  brake  work  is  still  pending,  and 
further  buying  is  expected  from  a  sanitary  pipe  interest. 
We  quote  on  iron  at  tidewater  as  follows :  Northern  No.  1 
foundr.v,  $15.75  to  .$16 :  No.  2  X,  $15.25  to  $15.50 ;  No.  2 
plain.  $15  to  $1.5.25 :  Southern  No.  1  foundry,  $15.50  to 
$15.75:  No.  2,  $1.5.2.5. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  volume  of  business  in 
this  market  continues  fair,  and  there  is  little  change  in 
general  conditions.  The  rumored  weakness  in  bars  reported 
from  the  West  has  not  made  its  appearance  in  the  East. 
Busine-ss  in  plates  promises  to  be  affected  adversely  here 
and  there  by  a  widespread  local  strike  of  machinists.  In 
structural  lines,  some  standing  contracts  have  been  closed : 
some  large  ones  are  still  outstanding,  but  little  of  a  large 
order  has  developed  in  the  New  York  territory.  The  New 
York  City  Bridge  Department  is  expected  shortly  to  adver- 
tise for  perhaps  3000  tons  for  reinforcement  of  the  Williams- 
burg bridge ;  the  tonnage  involved  in  the  Woolworth  build- 
ing. New  York,  will  probably  aggregate  20.000  to  25.000 :  the 
4000  to  5000  tons  of  the  Walker  street  building  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  are  still  to  be  placed :  the  6000- 
ton  Bamberger  department  store  letting  has  been  post- 
poned, and  no  announcement  is  yet  forthcoming  on  the 
80,000  tons  of  the  Interborough  system  extensions.  New 
York.  The  Atlantic  Coast  line  has  inquiries  for  material 
largely  to  replace  wooden  trestles  and  likely  to  aggregate 
before  the  end  of  a  year  a  total  of  5000  tons.  The  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market 
for  8000  tons  for  bridges ;  and  figures  for  bridges  have  been 
asked  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Pere  Marquette,  and 
500  tons  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern.  F.  H. 
Harris,  Jr.,  has  the  general  contract  for  a  400-ton  highway 
bridge  at  Rutherford,  N.  .1.  Of  recent  closures  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  1600  tons. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  to  American  Bridge  Company :  loft  for 
Fabian  Construction  Company,  1700  tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton 
Company ;  loft  of  Stone  Construction  Company.  West 
Thirty-fifth  street.  650  tons  to  Ravitch  Brothers  (the  last 
two  with  Bethlehem  shapes)  :  the  Haviland  loft  building. 
East  Thirty-sixth  sti-eet.  1400  tons,  to  American  Bridge 
Company :  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Building,  8000  tons, 
part  Bethlehem  shapes,  to  Milliken  Brothers ;  loft  for 
Franklin  Simon.  400  tons,  to  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works ; 
building  for  Crystal  Spring  Water  Company,  200  tons,  to 
Levering  &  Garrigues  Company,  and  bridge  for  Erie  Rail- 
road, to  Lewis  F.  Shoemaker  &  Co. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Buying  continues  extremely  light, 
neither  public  nor  private  buyers  manifesting  much  inter- 
est in  the  market.  The  only  public  letting  of  even  mod- 
erate importance  in  this  locality  is  that  of  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  involving  3.50  tons  of  24-in.  water  pipe,  which  in- 
cludes some  flexible  pipe,  on  which  bids  will  be  opened 
to-day.  Prices  show  practically  no  indication  of  strengthen- 
ing, carload  lots  of  6-in.  being  held  at  about  $21  to  $22  per 
net  ton.  tidewater. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Maryland  Steel  Company  has  taken 
an  order  for  14.000  tons  of  rails  for  the  Florida  East  Coast, 
and  one  of  12,000  tons  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The 
Rock  Island  has  closed  at  Chicago  for  8000  tons  for  early 
delivery  to  its  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines.  The  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company  has  sold  3500  tons  to  the  Guate- 
mala Central.  These  will  be  rolled  at  the  Edgar  Thomson 
works.  The  Tennessee  Company  has  sold  1000  tons  to  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  and  at  Chicago  1250 
tons  has  been  sold  to  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. 
A  1500-ton  order  for  open  hearth  ferrotitanium  rails  for  an 
Eastern  line  will  be  rolled  at  Pittsburgh. 

Ferroalloys. — The  market  for  ferromanganese  is  very 
quiet  and  rather  weak.  Dealers  are  quoting  about  $36.50  for 
ferromanganese  at  seaboard.  Inquiries  for  ferrosilicon  are 
somewhat  better,  but  only  small  lots  are  wanted.  New 
York  dealers  are  asking  from  $53  to  $54,  Pittsburgh. 


Old  Material. — The  general  condition  of  trade  continues 
as  unsatisfactory  as  at  any  time  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Dealers  are  steadily  having  trouble  with  rejections.  A  few 
transactions  are  reported  among  which  is  the  purchase  of 
1000  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  by  a  nearby  con- 
sumer. Some  sales  have  been  made  of  rolling  mill  stock 
and  cast  scrap,  but  those  making  such  sales  have  only  been 
able  to  do  so  by  the  most  energetic  application.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  cast  borings  and  wrought  turnings' are  not  over- 
plentiful,  indicating  that  machine  shops  have  not  been  fully 
employed  of  late,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  in  still  shorter 
supply  in  this  immediate  locality  as  the  result  of  the  ma- 
chine shop  strike  inaugurated  on  Monday.  Some  quota- 
tions last  week  appear  to  have  been  too  low,  as  the  prices 
thus  given  represented  sacrifice  sales  and  hardly  represented 
the  true  condition  of  the  market.  This  applies  particularly 
to  wrought  scrap.  Dealers'  quotations  are  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity : 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.00  to  $10..50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Relaying   rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles. .  . .  21.00  to  21. .50 

Old  steel   car  axles ; 15.50  to  16.00 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wrought   iron  track  scr.np 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1    vard  wrought,   short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cist   borings 5.00  to  5.50 

Wrought    turnings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought    pipe 10.00  to  10.50 

Old  car  wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove  plate 9.00  to  9.25 

Locomotive  grate  bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable    cast 10.00  to  10.50 


The  Jones  &  Langhlin  Steel  Company  announces  the 
removal  on  May  1  of  its  New  York  sales  department,  H.  F. 
Holloway,  manager,  from  the  St.  Paul  Building.  2"20  Broad- 
way, to  the  City  Investing  Building,  165  Broadway. 


Metal  Market 

New  Yobk,  May  3.  1011. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 


Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 


Copper,  New  York. 
Electro- 


April.        Lake. 

27 12.37 

28 12.37 

2!) 12.35 

May. 

1 12.30 

2 12.30 

3 12.30 


Tin. 

Ivtie.    New  York. 
12.12V2       41.70 


12.12K> 
12.12^2 

12.10 
12.10 
12.10 


42.30 


12.  GO 
42.25 
42.00 


Spelter.^ 
St.       New       St. 
Louis.  York.  Louia. 


4.27y,  5.50 

4.271A  5.50 

4.27%  5.50 

4.27iJ>  5.50 

4.27%  5.50 

4.27i|  5.50 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 

5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


The  copper  market  has  quieted  down,  and  new  inquiries 
are  scarce.  Tin  is  very  dull,  and  to-day  was  down  to  42c. 
Lead  continues  weak.  Inquiries  for  spelter  are  better, 
but  few  sales  have  been  made. 

Copper. — The  copper  market  Is  in  striking  contrast  to 
what  it  was  a  week  ago.  Last  Thursday  and  Friday  there 
was  a  fair  amount  of  buying,  but  after  that  inquiries  fell 
off,  and  to-day  the  market  is  almost  stagnant.  Some  sellers 
have  been  readjusting  their  prices  from  day  to  day.  lowering 
their  quotatioiLs  a  few  points  at  a  time,  and  at  present  lake 
copper  can  be  had  at  12.30c..  while  electrolytic  is  freel.v 
quoted  at  12.10c.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  large  amounts 
of  copper  were  bought  at  five  to  ten  points  above  these 
figures  ten  days  ago.  consumers  are  at  present  taking  no 
interest  in  the  situation.  The  London  market  was  dull  this 
morning,  with  spot  copper  offered  at  £54  Is.  3d.,  and  futures 
at  £54  13s.  9d.  The  exports  of  copper  for  the  first  three 
days  in  May  amounted  to  but  20  tons,  although  it  is  ex- 
pected that  later  in  the  month  the  movement  will  be  heavier, 
as  it  is  known  that  considerable  copper  was  sold  for  foreign 
account  during  the  recent  activity. 

Pig  Tin. — Little  interest  is  being  taken  in  tin,  and  the 
first  three  days  this  week  were  the  dullest  experienced  in  the 
tin  trade  in  a  long  time.  Even  the  dealers  do  not  appear 
to  be  interested  in  the  situation,  as.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  plenty  of  tin  is  offered  at  below  the  import  parity,  they 
refuse  to  buy  for  stock.  It  is  probable  that  a  feeling  of 
pessimism  has  been  caused  somewhat  by  the  reports  of  small 
deliveries  into  consumption  in  this  country  for  April.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  given  out  by  the  Metal  Exchange,  only 
3300  tons  was  delivered  into  consumption,  but  this  was  not 
so  surprising  as  that  deliveries  in  March  were  very  heavy. 
This  morning  tin  was  offered  in  New  York  at  42c.,  which 
is  V^.  lower  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  In  London  this  morn- 
ing the  market  opened  with  spot  tin  quoted  at  £193,  and 
futures  at  £195  5s.     The  market  was  very  weak. 

Tin  Plates. — The  demand  for  tin  plates  is  only  fairly 
good,  and  stocks  in  the  large  dealers'  hands  seem  to  be  ac- 
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cumulating.  The  New  Tork  price  is  unchanged  at  $3.94  for 
100-Ib.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  weak  and  neglected.  Trices 
have  not  changed,  but  some  New  York  outside  dealers  show 
a  decided  anxiety  to  sell,  and  there  are  indications  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  make  concessions.  Inquiries  are  so 
scarce  that  quotations  are  largely  nominal.  The  St.  Louis 
market  is  reported  to  be  better  in  tone  than  the  New  York, 
and  the  price,  there  is  4.27%c.,  while  independent  dealers 
here  are  ofifering  lead  at  4.42'/^c.  The  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  continues  to  hold  its  price  firm  at 
4.50c. 

Spelter. — Although  there  are  reports  of  better  inquiries 
for  spelter,  no  sales  of  any  consequence  have  been  recorded. 
Tho.se  desiring  to  buy  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
quotations  made  by  sellers  who  are  holding  the  market  fairly 
firm.  The  New  York  price  of  spelter  is  5.50c.,  and  5.30c. 
is  being  asked  in  St.  Louis. 

Antimony. — Quotations  on  Chinese  and  Hungarian 
grades  of  antimony  have  stiffened  as  the  result  of  the  riport 
that  the  European  syndicate  has  secured  control  of  some  of 
the  more  important  brands  produced  in  China  and  Hun- 
gary. Cookson's  antimony  is  very  strong,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  plentiful  as  other  grades.  Hallett's  is  offered 
at  9c.,  and  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades  at  from  8.20c.  up. 
Earlier  in  the  week  Hungarian  antimony  was  offered  at 
about  8.10c.  There  is  still  plenty  of  antimony  offered  at 
resale  at  lower  prices  than  those  demanded  by  the  regular 
importers. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  weak.  Dealers'  selling  quo- 
tations are  as  follows : 

, Cents. > 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  cniclble 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.25  to  11.50 

Copper,    light   and   bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 

Brass,    heavy 7.75  to    8.00 

Brass,   light 6.50  to    6.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition    turnings 8.50  to    8.75 

Clean  brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,  heavv 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,  tea ' 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Metals,  St.  Louis,  May  1. — Lead  is  quiet  but  firm  at 
4.30c ;  spelter  is  dull  but  steady  at  5.30c.  to  5.32y2C.,  both 
at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinc  ore  is  firmer,  the  Mexican  war 
cutting  off  Mexican  exports  of  ore  and  stimulating  the  de- 
mand for  domestic;  quoted  at  $36  to  $39  per  ton.  Joplin 
base.  Tin  is  steady  at  42.55c.;  antimony  (Cookson's), 
9.80c. ;  lake  copper,  12.72%c. ;  electrolytic,  12.17%c.,  all  at 
St.  Louis.  The  market  for  finished  metals  is  quiet. 
♦-•-• 

Notes  on  Prices 

Rope. — The  demand  for  cordage  continues  somewhat 
below  normal,  and  orders  are  usually  for  comparatively 
small  quantities.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  prices 
of  hard  fiber  rope,  owing  to  the  numerous  grades  of  raw 
material  used  by  different  manufacturers.  Some  manu- 
facturers who  for  years  have  kept  the  product  that  bears 
their  brand  up  to  a  standard  quality  will,  if  necessary,  it  is 
thought,  meet  competition  by  lowering  the  standard.  The 
folowing  quotations  represent  regular  prices  to  the  retail 
trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope  7-lG  in.  in  diameter 
and  larger,  with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes :  Pure 
manila  of  the  highest  grade,  8V>c.  to  9c.  per  pound ;  second 
grade  manila,  7M;C.  to  8c.  per  pound;  hardware  grade,  7c. 
to  7%c.  per  pound ;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  G^c. 
per  pound ;  second  grade,  6c.  per  pound ;  rove  jute  rope, 
14-in.  and  up.  No.  1,  6M!C.  to  7c.  per  pound ;  No.  2,  6c,  to 
614c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. — Large  consumers  are  doing  very  little 
buying.  Carloads  are  held  on  the  basis  of  raw  at  S8c.  to 
89c.  per  gallon.  Some  of  the  foreign  oil  which  has  been 
found  to  be  adulterated  is  said  to  have  contained  rape  seed 
oil.  the  seed  having  been  mixed  with  flax  seed  before  crush- 
ing, to  improve  the  quality  of  the  oil  cake,  which  does  not 
injure  the  linseed  oil  for  soap  making.  There  is  a  large 
demand  abroad  for  linseed  oil  when  it  is  the  cheapest  grease 
soap  makers  can  buy.  but  the  price  of  linseed  oil  is  now 
too  high  to  permit  of  its  use  for  this  purpose.  Rape  seed 
oil  damaies  linseed  oil  to  a  cert.qin  extent  for  use  in  paint- 
ing. The  following  are  New  Tork  prices  in  .5-barrel  lots  or 
more: 

Cents. 

State,    raw 92 

City,    raw 91 

Oil  in  lots  of  IPS'!  Than  5  bbl..  1   rent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil.  1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

White  Lead  in  Oil. — During  the  larger  portion  of 
April,  white  le.id  in  oil  was  but  moderately  active,  but  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month  an  improvement  was  noted. 
New  York  quotations  are  as  follows:  Lots  of  .500  lb.  and 
over,  714c.  in  100,  250  and  500  lb.  kegs ;  mc.  in  25  and  50 


lb.  kegs.     In  lots  of  less  than  500  lb.  the  usual  advance  of 
^c.  is  charged. 

Naval  Stores. — The  turpentine  market  ruled  quiet  and 
steady  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under  review. 
Latterly,  however,  increased  activity  has  been  observed. 
Prices  show  a  slight  decline,  as  the  new  crop  is  coming 
in  more  freely  at  Southern  points,  causing  stocks  to  ac- 
cumulate. New  York  turpentine  quotations  in  5-barrel  lota 
are  as  follows: 

Centi. 

In   oil   barrels 78 

In   machine   barrel? 7814 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  %  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

The  rosin  market  is  slightly  lower  in  sympathy  with 
Savannah.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel,  common 
to  good  strained  is  quoted  at  $7.75  and  grade  D  at  $8  in 
the  New  York  market. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 

New  Yoek,  May  3,  1911. 
For  no  apparent  reason  stock  prices  advanced  the  past 
week,  just  as  they  had  declined  the  previous  week.  In  some 
securities  the  advance  made  was  quite  important.  It  may  be 
possible  that  interests  connected  with  speculative  move- 
ments have  been  able  to  discern  signs  of  improvement  which 
are  denied  to  the  general  public.  The  range  of  prices  on 
active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last 
week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  as  follows : 


Allis-Chalm.,    com, 7% 

Allis-Chalm.,  pref..  27%-  28^! 
Beth.  Steel,  com..  31%-  33V4 
Beth.   Steel,   pref.  .61    -  62 

Can,    com 9%-  11 

Can,    pref 8314-  8614 

Car  &  Fdry,  com..   51    -  53i^ 
Car  &  Fdrv.  pref.. 114    -115 
Steel    Foundries...   4:J%-  45» 

Colorado   Fuel 29%-  30 

General    Electric.  .152    -159 
Gr.   N.   ore   cert. . .   5914-  61% 
Int.   Harv.,   com. .  .117%-120 

Int.   Harv.,  pref 124 

Int.    Pump,  com...    38%-  40^ 
Int.  Pump.  pref...   87^-  88 
Locomotive,  com...   36    -  38 
Locomotive,   pref. .  .104%-107 

Nat.   En.  &  St.,  com 17 

Pressed   St.,   com..   32    -  33 


Pressed   St.,   pref 
Railway  Spr.,  com. 

Republic,    com 

Republic,    pref 

Sloss,   com 

Sloss,  pref 

Pipe,  com 

Pipe,  pref 

V.  S.  Steel,  com.. 
U.  S.  Steel,  pref . . 
Westlnghouse   Blec. 

Va.  I..  C.  &  C 

Am.  Ship,  com. . . . 
Chi.   Pneu.   Tool. . . 

Cambria   Steel 

Lake  Sup.  Corp.. . . 

Pa.   Steel,  pref 

Crucible  St.,  com. . 
Crucible  St.,  pref. . 


100    -101 
31%-  83 
32    -  32H 
92%-  95% 
49    -  49% 

112 

15%-  16 

54 

73%-  76% 

118%-120% 
66%-  70 
59  -  60V 
70  -  70% 
48  -  50% 
4514-  46V 
28U-  28 


28% 
104V 
12%-  1431 
77%-  83% 


•  Ex  dividend. 


Dividends. — The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  payable  May  24. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividends  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and 
2  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock.  The  preferred  dividend 
is  payable  May  15,  and  the  common  .Tune  30. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company  has  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent.,  payable  June  1. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada  reports  as  follows  for  the 
six  months  ended  December  31,  1910 : 

Profits  from  operations,  less  repairs  and  maintenance .. $783,664 
Depreciation  and  renewals 104,071 

Balance ^^'^^■ISJ 

Interest  on  Steel  Company  bonds 190.600 

Interest  on  Montreal  Rolling  Mill  bonds ^^'222 

Interest  on  mortgage 805 

Surplus ^^"^'JS^ 

Preferred  dividends 22 1, 370 

Net  surplus $245,918 


Chicago 

FiSHEK  Building,  May  3,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
A  slight  improvement  is  noted  in  the  sale  of  structural 
shapes,  and  rumors  of  price  concessions  on  fabricated  mate- 
rials are  less  insistent.  Although  no  very  large  tonnage  has 
been  placed  by  railroads,  business  has  been  better  than  last 
week  in  standard  section  rails,  and  Western  lines  are  evi- 
dently about  to  close  orders  for  cars.  Iron  bars  have  been 
weak  and  the  lower  prices  which  are  now  being  named  are 
still  reported  to  be  shaded.  The  Indiana  Steel  Company's 
new  universal  plate  mill  at  Gar.v,  Ind.,  has  been  given  a 
most  satisfactory  trial  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The 
demand  for  wire  products,  which  has  been  extremely  good 
through  the  entire  year,  is  dropping  off.  General  business 
conditions,  while  improved  here  and  there,  are  on  the  whole 
unsatisfactory.  Practically  no  new  business  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  producers  of  pig  iron,  and  foundry  stocks, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  considered  normal, 
are  looked  upon  as  large.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  purchasers  of  any  commodity  to  anticipate  wants,  and 
all  industries  are  suffering  accordingly. 
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Pig  Iron. — Stagnation  pretty  well  describes  the  Chi- 
cago pig  iron  market.  Xo  new  inquiries  of  note  have  made 
their  appearance,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  been  with- 
drawn. Buyers  have  somewhat  taken  the  attitude  of 
sellers,  inasmuch  as  most  inquiries  are  in  the  form  of  of- 
fers. Southern  iron,  which  is  being  offered  by  sellers 
through  the  balance  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  $11,  Birm- 
ingham, for  No.  2  foundry,  is  calling  forth  inquiry  offers 
of  $10.75  and  $10.50,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  no  such 
offers  have  been  accepted  by  Southern  furnacemen.  The 
recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  Northern  ore  and  in  navi- 
gation charges  is  being  used  freely  as  a  wedge  to  pry  con- 
cessions, but  both  Northern  and  Southern  furnaces  have 
well  maintained  prices.  Numerous  foundries  are  requiring 
that  shipments  on  contract  be  delayed,  which  indicates 
strongly  that  business  is  not  coming  up  to  their  expectations 
and  that  pig  iron  stocks  in  foundry  yards  are  large.  A 
manufacturer  of  gasoline  engines  in  the  Chicago  district  is 
in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  No.  2  Southern.  Other  in- 
quiries are  small.  Most  business  closed  by  furnaces  the 
past  week  has  been  with  old  customers  renewing  contracts. 
Rumor  is  apparently  the  only  active  feature  of  the  market. 
The  following  quotations  are  for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the 
exception  of  Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted,  f.o.b. 
furnace : 

Lake  .Superior  charcoal $17.50 

Northern  coke  foundry,  Xo.  1 15.50 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  2 15.00 

Northern  coke  foundrv.  No.  3 14.75 

Northern  Scotch.  No.  1 16.00     , 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft....  15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft.  . .  .  15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  3 15.10 

Southern  coke.  No.  4 14.85 

Southern  grav  forge 14.60 

Southern   mottled 14.60 

Malleable  Bessemer 15.00 

Standard  Bessemer 17.40 

Basic 15.85 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6% 17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8% 18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10% 19.90 

[Note. — The  remainder  of  the  Chicago  market  report 
had  not  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.] 


A  New  Charcoal  Blast  Furnace 


A  charcoal  blast  furnace  is  to  be  erected  at  Wells, 
Delta  County.  Mich.,  by  Charles  SchafEer  of  Marquette, 
an  iron  maker  of  many  years'  experience.  At  Wells  is  lo- 
cated the  Mashek  Iron  &  Chemical  Works,  in  which  Sena- 
tor Isaac  Stephenson  is  a  leading  stockholder.  This  com- 
pany produces  charcoal  and  the  various  by-products  re- 
sulting from  its  manufacture.  Mr.  Sehaffer  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Mashek  Company  for  a  20  years'  supply 
of  charcoal,  and  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  his  fur- 
nace. It  will  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  daily.  The 
Mashek  Company  will  enlarge  its  operations  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  kilns. 

Both  the  Manistique  and  Newberry,  Mich.,  furnaces 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company  continue 
out  of  blast.  A  large  stock  of  charcoal  iron  is  in  storage 
Ir  the  yards.  The  chemical  plant  at  Manistique  is  to  be 
rebuilt  and  thoroughly  modernized,  as  is  now  being  done 
at  Newberry. 


An   Air   Cooling   System   for   Sheet   and   Tin    Plate 

Mills. — For  some  time  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  considered  plans  for  installing  a  cooling  system 
In  each  of  the  hot  mill  departments  of  the  plants  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  At  the  Finance 
Committee  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  appro- 
priation was  passed  and  work  will  be  started  at  once, 
so  that  workmen  in  all  these  mills  in  the  coming  summer 
will  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrangement  for  introducing 
cooled  air. 


The  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  to  construct  two  self-pro- 
pelled oil  barges  for  the  Navy  Department.  Each  of  the 
barges  is  to  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  153,400  gal.  The 
boats  will  be  165  ft.  9  in.  over  all,  25  ft.  beam  and  will 
have  a  hold  11  ft.  1  in.  deep.  The  motive  power  will  be 
furnished  by  compound  marine  engines.  A  feature  of 
the  construction  is  that  the  vessels  will  be  propelled  by 
furnaces  fed  with  oil  instead  of  coal.  Steam  steering 
lears  and  electric  lights  will  also  be  a  part  of  their  equip- 
ment. 


The  International   Harvester  Company 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1910,  showing  total  sales  of  $101,166,359,  profits  for  the 
year  of  $S,6S4,S19,  and  a  profit  and  loss  surplus  of 
$16,069,549,  President  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  remarks  as 
follows : 

The  success  of  this  company  depends  primarily  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  throughout  the  world.  The 
foreign  trade  in  harvesting  machinery,  and  the  sales  of 
the  recently  developed  new  lines  at  home  and  abroad, 
now  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  company's  total  busi- 
ness, and  contribute  more  than  proportionately  to  the 
net  earnings.  The  extension  of  the  company's  business 
throughout  the  world  has  established  it  upon  a  firmer 
basis  and  insures  greatly  stability  and  security  from 
crop  failures. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  business  has  required  large 
capital  outlaj-  for  increased  manufacturing  facilities  and 
country  warehouse  capacity,  as  outlined  in  the  statement 
of  property  account.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand 
with  prompt  and  adequate  service  to  customers,  new 
warehouses,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  2600  carloads, 
have  been  erected  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  machinery 
probably  require  a  larger  working  capital  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  sales  than  any  other  commercial  enter- 
prise, because  of  the  long  credits  extended  to  farmers 
and  the  necessarily  large  investment  in  inventories  and 
manufacturing  facilities.  At  December  31,  1910,  the  total 
assets  of  the  company  aggregated  $195,000,000.  while  the 
total  sales  of  manufactured  products  for  the  year  were 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

The  high  tariffs  on  harvesting  machinery  in  Europe 
and  the  necessity  for  bettor  and  prompter  service  to  our 
customers  have  required  the  construction  of  works  at 
Croix.  France ;  Neuss,  Germany  ;  Lubertzy,  Russia,  and 
Norrkoping.  Sweden.  The  French  and  German  factories 
were  completed  during  1910,  and  are  now  in  satisfactory 
operation.  Additions  to  the  Russian  plant,  costing  nearly 
$1,250,000,  are  now  being  made  for  building  lobogreikas, 
mowers  and  reapers  in  1911 ;  and  a  twine  mill  is  building 
at  Neuss. 

The  properties  producing  raw  materials  have  been  in 
successful  operation  during  the  year  and  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  the  company's  requirements.  Increased 
facilities  have  been  added  to  the  blast  furnace  and  steel 
mill  property  at  South  Chicago.  Extensive  development 
work  is  in  progress  on  the  company's  coal  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  coking  plant  of  300  bee-hive  coke  ovens  is 
being  constructed.  A  new  sawmiU  at  Huttig,  Ark.,  with 
a  dally  capacity  of  SO.OOO  ft.  of  hardwood  lumber,  was 
completed  during  the  year. 

Better  and  increased  crops  can  be  produced  by  more 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture  and  intensive  farming. 
The  company  is  endeavoring  to  supplement  the  able  and 
efficient  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
various  State  experimental  stations  and  agricultural  col- 
leges by  publishing  pamjihlets  dealing  with  scientific 
farming.  The  company  is  financing  three  experimental 
farms  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  is  offering 
premiums  in  other  districts  to  promote  the  raising  of  the 
finest  crops. 

A  profit-sharing  distribution  was  again  made  in  1910 
to  meritorious  employees,  in  which  1976  participated, 
the  plan  of  interesting  employees  as  stockholders  on  a 
favorable  basis  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  3600  em- 
ployees are  now  stockholders. 

Realizing  the  objections  to  the  usual  method  of  hand- 
ling industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States,  the  com- 
pany in  April.  1910,  inaugurated  an  industrial  accident 
plan  providing  liberal  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents to  be  paid  regardless  of  legal  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  company.  Although  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  any 
employee  to  accept  settlement  for  accidents  under  this 
plan,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  amount  is  ac- 
cepted and  personal  injury  litigation  is  avoided.  The  plan 
requires  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  liabilities  as  they  occur, 
and  this  year  the  company  has  appropriated  .$250,000  for 
this  purpose. 
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Advantages  of  Worm  Drive  for  Automobiles 


BY    WABREN    NOBLE,    ST.    LOtTlS,     MO.* 


Worm  or  screw  gearing  is  among  the  oldest  mechani- 
cal movements  and  until  recent  years  has  been  employed 
to  obtain  either  a  great  mechanical  advantage  or  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  speed  between  related  machine 
parts.  Later  developments  introduced  it  as  a  driving 
gear  for  higher  speed  mechanisms,  and  its  users  began 
to  see  greater  possibilities  than  was  at  first  expected. 
Worm  drive  for  automobile  purposes  is  counted  by  many 
as  a  new  development,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  use 
commenced  with  one  of  the  earliest  really  successful 
automobiles  buUt  in  Great  Britain.  The  maker  of  this 
developed  a  special  form  of  worm  gear  which  he  has 
employed  continuously  since  1S97,  and  the  mechanical 
success  achieved  with  the  worm  gear  led  to  other  com- 
panies following  the  example,  until  to-day  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  British  cars,  both  commercial  and 
pleasure,  are  worm  driven,  while  reports  from  Europe 
indicate  that  the  French  and  Germans  are  following  in 
the  lead  as  quickly  as  they  can  acquire  the  necessary 
experience.  In  America  the  same  thing  obtains  and  the 
merits  of  the  worm  drive  have  led  to  broad  spread  ex- 
perimental investigation,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
not  only  are  very  many  American  firms  about  to  an- 
nounce worm  driven  models  in  the  near  future,  but  that 
certain  of  the  truck  manufacturers  are  already  converted 
to  its  use. 

Those  unacquainted  with  modern  worm  driven  mech- 
anism will  Immediately  call  to  mind  a  single-threaded 
irreversible  worm.  In  place  of  the  old  single,  double, 
triple  or  even  quadruple  thread  worms  which  the  practice 
of  the  past  has  rendered  familiar,  worms  of  peculiar 
tooth  formation  with  seven,  eight  or  even  as  many  as 
fifteen  threads  or  teeth,  cut  on  them  with  very  high  spiral 
angles  and  perfectly  reversible  are  employed.  It  is  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  threads,  or  rather 
in  the  spiral  angle  employed,  that  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  older  form  of  worm  gearing  and  the 
modern  high  efficiency  type  of  the  present  day  is  found. 
The  efficiency  rises  very  rapidly  until  a  35-degree  value  for 
the  speed  angle  is  reached,  and  from  there  to  45  degrees  the 
curve  of  efficiency  is  almost  flat.  The  average  efficiency 
is  approximately  90  to  91  per  cent  when  the  gear  is  new 
and  may  reach  as  high  as  94.6  per  cent,  after  continued 
use.  This  rise  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  worm  gearing 
as  its  life  proceeds  is  noteworthy.  Every  turn  of  a 
gearing  properly  mounted  and  suitably  lubricated  simply 
increases  the  degree  of  polish  of  both  worm  and  wheel 
surfaces,  causing  them  to  approach  more  nearly  the  truly 
smooth  condition  demanded.  This  is  borne  out  in  prac- 
tice and  in  pleasure  automobile  construction  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  an  axle  that  shows  no  signs  of  wear 
in  the  gears  after  having  run  over  50,000  miles  in  hard 
service.  The  importance  of  this  difference  between  worm 
gearing  and  other  forms  should  not  be  overlooked,  since 
with  bevel  and  spur  gears  the  commencement  of  wear  is 
but  the  beginning  of  the  end  and  instead  of  improving 
with  life  such  gears  steadily  depreciate. 

There  are  two  types  of  worm  in  use,  the  double 
throated,  or  hour-glass,  type,  and  the  straight  type,  in 
which  the  wheel  alone  is  throated.  Advocates  of  the 
double  throated  type  claim  that  the  land,  or  bearing  sur- 
face, of  the  worm  with  the  wheel  is  considerably  greater 
than  with  the  straight  type,  and  were  it  possible  to  pur- 
sue similar  methods  of  manufacture  in  both  cases,  there 
might  be  some  advantage  from  this  quality  alone.  Prac- 
tice, however,  steps  in  and  by  vastly  increasing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  very  accurate  cutting  discounts  the  claimed 
advantage  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  leaves  the 
straight  worm  in  the  position  of  equal  or  superior  ad- 
vantage to  the  opposed  type,  since  its  threads  may  not 
only  be  more  accurately  formed  initially,  but  may  be  fin- 
ished and  brought  to  an  exceedingly  high  state  of  polish 
by  a  special  grinding  process. 

The  stalght  type  is  capable  of  more  accurate  produc- 
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tion  at  less  cost  than  the  other  type,  and,  although  cer- 
tain European  makers  are  successfully  cutting  and  using 
the  concave  pattern  the  advantage  of  greater  land  surface 
is  of  little  value  in  truck  gears  where  the  diameter  of 
the  worm  gear  is  almost  invariably  large,  and  in  which 
the  lands  extend  in  any  case  for  at  least  two  or  three 
teeth.  In  worm  gearing  perfection  of  manufacture  is 
most  important,  and  the  perfection  of  such  manufacture 
has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  engineers  who  have  engaged  in  it.  The  success 
or  failure  of  a  gearing  depends  chiefiy  upon  the  proc- 
esses employed  in  its  generation,  and  the  utmost  secrecy 
with  regard  to  these  processes  is  maintained  by  the  firms 
engaged  in  its  manufacture. 

The  silence  of  worm  gear  is  indisputable.  It  demands 
less  intricate  mounting,  involves  no  hardening  risks,  pro- 
vides an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  gear  ratio  without 
change  of  parts,  has  an  exceptionally  long  life,  is  inde- 
pendent of  subsequent  adjustment  and  is  as  cheap  to  con- 
struct as  the  present  bevel  gear.  Its  efficiency  under 
ideal  conditions  is  at  least  equal  to  the  most  accurately 
cut  and  delicately  adjusted  bevel  gearing,  while  its  com- 
mercial efficiency  is  infinitely  higher.  There  is  a  total 
lack  of  the  short  period  vibration  invariably  set  up  with 
bevel  gear,  with  the  result  that  not  only  is  the  final  drive 
silent,  but  the  sound  of  the  transmission  devices  between 
the  final  drive  and  the  engine  are  themselves  mitigated. 


Economy  Tests  of  a  Turbine-Driven  Furnace 
Blower 


In  the  power  plant  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  steam  turbine 
driven  blowers,  made  by  the  Exeter  Machine  Works, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  have  been  installed,  with  a  reduction  in 
coal  consumption  of  about  11  per  cent.  Before  the  in- 
stallation of  the  blowers  37S  tons  of  coal  were  burned 
per  week,  costing  $1512,  After  the  blower  Installation 
the  coal  consumption  was  336  tons,  costing  $1344,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  $16S  per  week,  or  $8736  per 
year.  Exhaust  gases  from  the  furnace  contained  14  per 
cent,  of  carbon  dioxide. 

In  an  evaporation  test  on  one  of  the  boilers  fitted 
with  one  of  these  blowers,  reported  by  J.  C.  Long,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, the  coal  used  was  a  mixture  of  half  anthracite 
wharf  screenings  and  half  New  River  coal.  The  water 
evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  as  fired  was  8.64  lb.  The 
equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  F.  was 
10.35  lb.  The  cost  of  the  fuel  used  in  evaporating  1000 
lb.  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees  was  14.6  cents. 
The  reduction  of  coal  cost  due  to  the  turbine  blowers  is 
$27.60  per  day.  The  boiler  tested  was  a  72  in,  x  IS  ft 
horizontal  return  tubular  boiler,  with  1614  sq,  ft.  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  30  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface.  The  forced 
draft  pressure  was  1%  in.  The  blower  on  this  boiler 
has  been  operated  at  as  low  as  30  lb.  pressure,  and  at 
this  pressure  the  blower  made  605  rev.  per  min. 

Advantages  of  using  the  Exeter  turbine  blower  are 
the  saving  in  coal,  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  clinkers 
and  smoke,  the  increase  in  the  capacity  and  the  ability, 
to  burn  cheaper  fuel.  The  blower  is  small  and  space  can 
easily  be  found  for  it.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  boiler  and  connected  with  a 
small  steam  pipe  for  the  supply  and  arranged  to  discharge 
under  the  grate.  A  damper  may  be  placed  on  the  dis- 
charge to  regulate  the  supply  and  deflect  it  to  the  ash  pit 
floor  so  that  the  distribution  is  uniform.  With  or  without 
such  a  damper  a  pressure  regulator  can  be  applied  on  the 
steam  supply  which  will  take  care  of  the  turbine  opera- 
tion automatically  so  that  it  requires  no  attention,  or  a 
damper  regulator  can  be  used  and  a  connection  made  to 
a  lever  valve  in  the  supply  pipe.  When  the  turbine  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  position  suggested  it  may  be  located 
in  the  rear  or  on  top  of  the  boiler  or  on  a  bracket  on  the 
wall  or  anywhere  that  is  handiest  for  piping  the  air  to 
deliver  under  the  fire. 
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Essential    Factors    in    the    Formation    of 
Producer  Gas 


Under  the  above  title,  bulletin  No.  7  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
authors.  J.  K.  Clement,  L.  H.  Adams  and  C.  N.  Haskins, 
detail  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses that  take  place  in  the  gas  producer,  in  which  they 
kept  in  view  not  only  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  producer  as  a  source  of  energy  and  the 
ensuing  benefits  to  the  public  of  cheaper  power  and 
greater  utilization  of  low  grade  fuels,  but  also  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  to  the  problems  of  boiler-furnace 
operations. 

In  experiments  made  by  one  of  the  authors  at  the 
bureau's  experiment  station,  it  was  found  that  the  tem- 
perature in  the  fuel  bed  of  the  gas  producer  varied  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  bed.  To  ascertain  the  conditions 
of  temperature  most  favorable  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  producer  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature required  for  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrogen.  Among  other  reasons  for  investigating 
the  conditions  for  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  by  car- 
bon was  that  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  is  in- 
variably contained  in  the  flue  gases  of  boiler  furnaces, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  means  might  be  suggested  of  pre- 
venting it  formation  and  the  resulting  loss  in  furnace 
efficiency. 

These  investigations  demonstrated  that  a  very  high 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon.  There  are  con- 
ditions, however,  which  argue  against  operating  the  fuel 
bed  and  the  gas  producer  at  extremely  high  temperatures 
— above  1,300  C.  A  very  hot  fuel  bed  means  that  the 
gases  will  leave  the  producer  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
thus  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  producer.  The  gain  in 
capacity  would,  therefore,  be  accompanied  by  a  loss  in 
efficiency,  unless  the  heat  of  the  gases  could  he  used  for 
generating  steam  or  preheating  the  air  blast.  A  high 
temperature  also  favors  clinkering.  In  the  application  of 
the  results  of  these  experiments  to  commercial  producers 
and  furnaces  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  consider 
the  other  questions  which  are  involved. 

Various  explanations  have  been  suggested  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  flue  gases  of  boiler  furnaces.  Perhaps  the  one  gen- 
erally accepted  by  engineers  is  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
first  unites  with  carbon  to  form  carbon  dioxide,  and  that 
as  this  gas  passes  up  through  the  bed  it  combines  with 
carbon  in  accordance  with  the  equation : 

C02  -t-  C  =  2C0. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct  explanation,  then  the 
questions  to  be  solved  are  what  conditions  favor  this  re- 
action and  what  conditions  will  tend  to  retard  it.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  authors  that  the  higher  the  velocity 
of  the  gas  and  the  thinner  the  fuel  bed  the  less  will  be 
the  percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  formed.  A  heavy  fuel 
bed  in  the  boiler  furnace  would  therefore  favor  the  for- 
mation of  carbon  monoxide;  also  the  greater  the  supply 
of  air  to  a  given  depth  of  bed  the  less  would  be  the  per- 
centage of  this  gas  formed ;  therefore  with  a  hot  fuel 
bed  the  formation  of  a  small  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
Is  Inevitable.  In  order  that  this  carbon  monoxide  may  be 
burned  to  carbon  dioxide  in  some  way.  sufficient  air  must 
be  added  to  the  hot  gases  as  they  leave  the  top  of  the  fuel 
bed. 

Temperatures  for  Water  Gas  Generation 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  chapter  by  J.  K.  Clement 
and  L.  n.  Adams  on  "  Effective  Temperatures  for 
Water-Gas  Generation."  The  results  presented  show 
that  a  high  rate  of  gasification  combined  with  a  high 
percentage  of  carbon  monoxide  and  a  low  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  requires  a  high  temperature  in 
the  fuel  bed.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  better 
will  be  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  the  greater  the  capacity 
of  the  producer.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  steam  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  realization  of  high  temperature, 
and  Is,  therefore,  to  be  avoided. 


Although  these  investigations  were  undertaken  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  conditions  governing  the  forma- 
tion of  producer  gas,  the  results  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  water-gas  process.  They  show  that,  although 
with  very  low  rates  of  steam  supply  the  decomposition 
of  the  steam  may  be  complete  at  1100  degrees  C.  with 
higher  rates  of  steam  supply,  such  as  are  desirable  in 
practice,  a  much  higher  temperature,  1300  to  1400  de- 
grees C.,  is  required  to  obtain  complete  decomposition. 
The  highest  efficiency  will  be  obtained  by  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  during  the  blast  as  high  as  is 
possible  without  injury  to  the  producer.  As  the  bed 
cools  during  the  run  with  steam,  the  steam  should  be 
gradually  reduced,  and  when  the  temperature  has 
dropped  to  1000  degrees  C  the  steam  should  be  cut  off. 

The  bulletin  is  of  a  scientific  character  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  engineers  engaged  in  gas  producer  and  gas 
engine  work.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Turin  International  Exposition.— At  Turin,  on 
April  30.  the  International  Exposition  of  Industries  and 
Labor,  the  biggest  affair  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
Italy,  was  opened  auspiciously.  There  is  a  friendly 
rivalry  between  Turin  and  Eome.  where  the  Art  Exposi- 
tion, the  other  great  feature  of  the  jubilee  celebration 
of  It.alian  unity,  is  in  full  swing,  and  intense  popular  in- 
terest in  both  undertakings  has  been  a  result.  The  Turin 
Exposition  occupies  12,000,000  sq.  ft.,  extending  on  either 
side  of  the  River  Po,  the  two  parts  being  joined  by  four 
bridges,  two  built  especially  for  this  occasion.  The 
American  pavilion  comprises  the  largest  exhibit  ever 
made  abroad  by  our  Government.  In  all  there  are  15,000 
exhibitors,  representing  many  countries.  Francis  B. 
Loomis  is  commissioner  general  from  the  United  States 
and  Albert  H.  Michelson,  American  consul  at  Turin,  is 

deputy  commissioner. 

4  I  » 

Ensley  Rail  Mill  Closed  Down.— The  steel  plant  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  at  Ensley, 
Ala.,  closed  down  Saturday  night,  April  29,  with  the 
statement  that  lack  of  orders  necessitates  a  shutdown 
temporarily.  The  finished  product  is  steel  rails  exclu- 
sively. The  company  has  orders  for  June  rolling. 
«  I  > 


A  number  of  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
management  of  the  Superior  Axle  &  Forge  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  y.  The  company  this  year  started  its  new  plant 
on  Elmwood  avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Belt  Line,  Buffalo,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  axles  for  automobiles  and  heavy  drop  forgings, 
eye  beams,  &c.,  for  automobile  and  motor  truck  work.  C. 
B.  Kane,  having  resigned  the  position  of  general  mana- 
ger, H.  G.  Slining  has  been  made  manager  of  the  works, 
and  J.  H.  O.  Bunge  business  manager.  Mr.  Slining  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Struthers-Wells  Com- 
pany, Warren,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Bunge  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works,  Buffalo. 


Tlie  Denver  Rock  Drill  &  Machinery  Company,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  has  established  a  branch  at  500  and  502  San 
Francisco  street.  El  Paso.  Texas,  comprising  an  office 
and  wareroom.  The  El  Paso  branch  will  he  known  as 
the  Rock  Drill  &  Machinery  Company. 


The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany has  been  awarded  a  Government  contract  for  the 
building  of  two  revenue  cutters  at  a  total  cost  of 
$476,000. 


The  Tuscaloosa  Furnace  of  the  Central  Iron  &  Coal 
Company,  at  Holt.  Ala.,  blew  out  April  30  for  repairs, 
with  no  definite  date  fixed  for  resumption. 


J 


The  Pope  Tin  Plate  Company  has  removed  its  New 
York  office  from  29  Broadway  to  50  Church  street,  room 
1877.    H.  M.  Easton  is  manager  of  this  office. 
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Unemployment    Insurance  in  Great  Britain 


The  London  Economist  thus  treats  of  this  important 
subject,  which  is  now  agitating  England : 

When  all  is  done,  there  must  always  remain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  unemployment  to  whicli  no  remedy 
is  applicable,  and  wliich  can  only  be  tided  over  by  insur- 
ance. Both  parties  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  now 
agreed  that  this  principle  should  be  applied,  the  electors 
at  the  last  election  having  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in  this  way.  It  only 
remains,  therefore,  to  consider  how  it  should  be  applied, 
and  what  difficulties  have  to  be  met  in  framing  a  scheme 
of  universal  insurance  against  unemployment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  preliminary  question  of 
principle  to  be  decided.  Should  every  trade  bear  its 
own  risks,  or  are  we  to  talje  the  point  of  view  that  in 
trades  of  a  fluctuating  nature — the  general  public  being 
held  responsible  for  these  fluctuations — the  risk  should 
be  borne  by  the  whole  nation?  At  first  sight  the  latter 
theory  seems  a  plausible  one.  and  it  was  rumored  a 
week  or  so  ago  that  Lloyd  George  meditated  adopting 
this  plan.  But  the  only  compulsory  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  which  lias  ever  existed  in  Europe,  name- 
ly, that  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  was  wrecked  largely 
on  this  very  point.  Employees  in  trades  having  steady 
employment  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  insurance 
of  workmen,  such  as  those  in  the  building  trade,  who 
are  certain  to  be  unemployed  during  some  part  of  the 
year.  Unless  one  has  a  very  efficient  system  of  adminis- 
tration, workers  and  employers  in  steady  trades  will 
use  every  possible  device  to  escape  paying  a  premium 
of  which  they  will  never  reap  the  benefit ;  if  they  are  rep- 
resented on  bodies  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  the  un- 
employment benefit,  they  will  adopt  a  niggardly  policy 
with  the  idea  of  saving  their  own  pocket.  But  this  meth- 
od is  ob.i'ectionable  also  on  grounds  of  equity.  After  all, 
the  risky  trades  in  general  get  back  from  the  public  a 
sufficient  premium  to  cover  their  fluctuations  In  the 
shape  of  high,  prices.  The  risk  is  already  paid  for, 
though  the  high  profits  and  wages  of  fat  years  may  not 
often  be  set  aside  for  lean  years.  There  is  scarcely  room 
for  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  organization  by  trades 
with  premiums  determined  according  to  the  risk  run  Is 
essential  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  a  success.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Board  of  Trade's  plan,  which  was  put  before 
the  House  of  Commons  two  years  ago  by  Winston 
Churchill,  seems  to  be  on  the  right  lines. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  problems  connected  with 
unemployment  insm'ance  is  to  find  means  of  preventing 
malingering.  We  have  said  that  this  form  of  insurance 
is  different  from  any  other  social  insurance.  The  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  question  whether 
a  man  is  old,  sick  or  infirm  is  determined  by  conditions 
over  which,  as  a  rule,  he  has  no  control,  and  can  be  cer- 
tified by  an  Independent  witness,  the  same  man  may 
easily  be  and  remain  out  of  work  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  insured.  The  moment  insurance  is  guar- 
anteed the  motive  to  find  work  is  slightly  altered.  No 
actuary  can  estimate  the  necessary  premium  in  such  a 
case.  The  two  years  during  which  St.  Gall's  scheme  was 
in  existence  the  membership  fell  off  from  4200  to  3035. 
while  the  premiums  decreased  from  fS67  to  £636  in  the 
second  year.  Nevertheless,  the  benefits  paid  rose  from 
£S90  to  £1.535.  In  St.  Gall  there  was  no  doubt  faulty 
administration,  contributions  were  Inadequate,  and  no 
proper  control  was  kept  over  the  payment  of  benefits,  but 
the  history  of  this  scheme  indicates  that  the  difficulty 
is  a  serious  one. 

Successful  unemployment  insurance  In  this  country 
turns  upon  efficient  administration.  Assuming  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  scheme  is  the  one  ultimately  adopted,  the 
malingerer  will  be  kept  out,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
work  test  offered  l)y  the  labor  exchanges — a  test  which 
can  only  be  made  effective  if  the  employers  of  this  coun- 
try lend  their  whole  hearted  support  to  the  labor  ex- 
changes movement.  .V  man  will  be  offered  work  if  a  vacancy 
is  known  to  the  exchange :  if  he  refuses  to  accept  it.  his 
insurance  mnnev   will   cease.     The  test   is,   however,   not 


nearly  so  simple  as  it  looks,  and  some  pretty  problems 
will  have  to  he  faced  in  applying  it.  What  work  must 
a  man  be  bound  to  do?  What  wages  must  he  accept? 
Must  he  he  willing  to  take  work  in  a  non-union  shop 
if  he  is  a  member  of  a  union?  Must  he  accept  work 
offered  to  him  during  a  trade  dispute?  These  ques- 
tions are  certain  to  cause  friction.  It  is  to  be  hopetl 
that  they  are  not  so  fundamental  as  to  wreck  the 
scheme.  Another  device  for  confining  the  scheme  to 
genuine  workers  temporarily  out  of  work  is  l)y  limiting 
the  payment  of  benefit  to  a  period  of  20  weeks  only.  If 
a  man  continues  unemployed  for  20  weeks  and  he  is  still 
unemployed  he  drops  out  of  the  scheme,  and  if  afterward 
he  obtains  employment  he  must  re-enter  the  system 
afresh.  On  the  second  occasion  the  workman  must  sub- 
scribe longer  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  benefit.  The 
original  period  of  probation  is  eight  months ;  the  second 
period  (for  those  who  have  dropped  out)  will  be  ex- 
tended, and  the  third  will  be  more  lengthy  still.  This 
has  the  effect  of  saving  the  fund.  All  those  who  are 
habitually  unemployed,  the  frequently  out-of-work,  must 
then  seek  relief  from  the  distress  committees  or  the  poor 
law,  and  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system. 

Another  difficulty  arises  when  we  attempt  to  count 
the  cost.  Various  actuaries  were  asked  by  the  royal 
commission  on  the  poor  law  to  estimate  the  premiums 
required  to  insure  a  laborer  aged  21  against  unemploy- 
ment until  65  years  of  age,  providing  for  (a)  payments 
of  10s.  a  week,  (6)  one-half  usual  wages  for  a  period  of 
12  weelcs — the  answer  to  distinguish  suitable  groups  of 
occupations  and  various  rates  of  wages.  One  gentleman 
answered :  "  At  the  present  time  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
adequate  data  for  answering  the  question  submitted  to 
me  by  the  commission."  Mr.  Ackland  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion that  "  if  an  average  rate,  for  Instance,  of  un- 
employment of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  taken,  and  it  Is 
further  assumed  that  the  unemployment  benefit  is  on  the 
average  10s.  weekly  for  three  weeks,  or  say  £1  10s.  In  all, 
It  may,  very  roughly,  be  considered  that  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  about  Is.  6d.  would,  on  the  average,  provide  for 
such  assumed  benefit  at  such  assumed  rate.  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  royal  com- 
mlssinn  could  not.  In  my  opinion,  place  any  reliance  on 
such  figures  or  deductions."  George  King  made  an  esti- 
mate in  more  detail,  ranging  from  4d.  per  week  to  ll^d. 
per  week,  according  to  the  trade  considered.  But  In 
view  of  such  hesitating  opinions  and  the  unknown  factors 
which  may  quite  possibly  be  introduced  by  the  scheme 
itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  from  a  financial  point 
of  view  the  politicians  are  proposing  to  take  a  leap  In 
the  dark.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr. 
Churchill  was  given  as  £1,500.000  a  year  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  while  the  premiums  were  to  work  out  at 
some  £250  per  year  from  an  employer  employing,  say, 
500  men,  in  addition  to  the  worker's  contribution  of  2iAd. 
a  week.  But  in  the  result  the  exchequer  may  well  find 
itself  burdened  with  a  much  larger  sum,  while  some 
employers  may  have  to  pay  very  much  larger  premiums 
than  that  suggested. 

The  position,  then,  amounts  to  this :  The  House  of 
Commons  is  pledged  to  produce  an  insurance  scheme 
which  may  be  expected  to  cost  several  millions.  The 
public,  knowing  little  of  the  intricacies  of  the  problem, 
are  anxious  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  and  are  will- 
ing to  find  funds  if  only  there  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
money  will  be  well  spent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  false 
step  might  do  incalculable  harm  if  the  stimulus  to  find 
work  is  weakened.  The  scheme  as  a  whole  stands  or 
falls  on  the  capacity  of  officials  to  administer  It  without 
either  becoming  partisans  in  trade  disputes,  or  encourag- 
ing indolent  workers  at  the  expense  of  the  industries  with 
which  they  are  nominally  connected.  If  these  difficulties 
can  be  satisfactorily  overcome,  not  only  will  the  trade  of 
the  country  be  rid  of  a  grave  incubus,  but  a  potent  cause 
of  social  unrest  will  be  disposed  of,  while  the  spending 
power  of  the  working  classes — being  spread  more  evenly 
over  good  and  bad  times — will  in  itself  tend  to  prevent 
fiuctuations  in  industry  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to 
variations  in  home  trade. 
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Personal 


Heury  R.  Cobleigh,  for  the  past  seven  years  mechanical 
editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  has  accepted  the  position  of  pub- 
licity manager  for  the  International  Steam  Pump  Com- 
pany, 115  Broadway,  New  York.  His  associates  wish  him 
the  large  success  to  which  his  Industry,  ability  and  high 
character  entitle  him. 

W.  W.  Macon,  who  has  been  editor  of  The  Metal 
Worker,  one  of  the  David  Williams  Company  publica- 
tions, for  the  past  six  years,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  editors  of  Tlie  Iron  Age,  and  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  engineering  department 

A.  H.  Tuechter,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Blckford 
Tool  Comijany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  leave  New  York 
May  IT  for  a  European  tour,  expecting  to  be  absent  about 
four  montths. 

H.  B.  Gaylord.  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict manager  for  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  High 
Bridge.  N.  J.,  succeeding  E.  D.  Van  Valkenburgh. 

H.  P.  Shaw,  formerly  sales  agent  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundries,  is  now  connected  with  the  Hubbard  Steel 
Foundry  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  as  sales  manager, 
with  offices  at  No.  417  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 

Frank  C.  Lewis,  Western  manager  for  the  Colonial 
Steel  Company  since  it  was  established,  and  James  S. 
Lewis,  also  with  the  same  company,  have  resigned  their 
positions  to  accept  similar  ones  in  the  tool  steel  depart- 
ment of  the  Charles  G.  Stevens  Company,  Monroe  and 
Jefferson  streets,  Chicago.  Mr.  Lewis  will  act  as  mana- 
ger of  the  department,  and  Mr.  Lewis  will  assist  him. 

C.  W.  Lytle,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Sharon, 
Pa.,  plant  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  has  been 
made  general  manager  of  the  Hubbard  Steel  Foundry 
Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

W.  T.  Hays  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
plant  of  the  Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  April  24,  succeeding  F.  G.  Dunbar,  re- 
signed- 

A.  A.  Aranson,  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  buy- 
ers at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  has  been  transferred  to  the  management  of  the 
company's  Canadian  purchasing  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hamilton,  Ont.  C.  R.  McDonald  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Aranson  in  the  Chicago  office. 

W.  H.  Shephard,  a  director  of  T.  Inman  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
steel  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  England,  who  has  been 
visiting  the  trade  in  this  country,  sailed  May  3  for  Eng- 
land. 

Maurice  Goedmau,  32  Broadway,  New  York,  has  taken 
the  agency  for  a  number  of  foreign  made  high  speed  and 
motor  car  steels,  including  the  Excelsior  Austinite  steels, 
and  all  of  the  lines  formerly  handled  by  the  Royal  Metal 
Steel  Company,  which  is  now  out  of  existence. 

Geo.  G.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Company,  returned  this  week  from  a  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  sails  for  Europe  this  week.  He 
will  attend  the  international  conference  of  steel  manu- 
facturers at  Brussels  in  July  before  his  return. 

Frederick  Hughes,  for  the  past  six  years  chief  engi- 
neer for  the  Driggs-Seabury  Ordnance  Corporation, 
Sharon.  Pa.,  has  joined  the  engineering  staff  of  the  New 
Departure  Mfg.  Company,  Bristol,  Conn.,  manufacturer  of 
ball  bearings. 

C.  C.  Hayward,  formerly  Cincinnati  manager  of  the 
Whitney-Kemmerer  Company,  whose  Western  office  was 
recently  discontinued,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  and  will  have  head- 
quarters in  Cincinnati. 

The  Eastern  Steel  Company,  Pottsville.  Pa.,  has  ap- 
pointed Edward  C.  Phelps  as  its  Cincinnati  sales  agent, 
and  offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
Building. 

George  W.  Whitehead,  for  several  years  night  super- 
intendent at  the  plant  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  metallurgist  for 


the  company  in  place  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Waterhouse,  who  will 
hereafter  devote  his  time  to  research  and  experimental 
work  for  the  company. 

George  F.  Alderdlce,  who  has  been  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  sales,  ef- 
fective May  1.  He  will  be  located  at  Pittsburgh.  Paul 
W.  Cotton,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cleveland  sales 
offices  of  the  company,  succeeds  Mr.  Alderdice  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Louis  office. 

Daniel  J.  Hauer,  Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City, 
will  hereafter  devote  his  time  entirely  to  consulting  en- 
gineering and  the  introduction  of  methods  of  system  and 
economy    In    contracting. 

Effective  May  1,  E.  Sidney  Lewis,  formerly  salesman 
for  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia, 
assumed  the  position  of  special  sales  agent  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh, 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by 
the  general  manager  of  sales. 

#«» 


Obituary 


Thomas  Bbeslin,  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  died  April  12. 
He  had  been  associated  with  J.  M.  King  &  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  dies  and  die  stocks,  for  more  than  60 
years,  and  since  the  incorporation  of  the  firm  as  president 
and  treasurer. 

William  H.  Paxton,  treasurer  of  the  Canonsburg 
Steel  &  Iron  Works,  died  at  his  home  in  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
April.  27,  aged  65  years.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Canonsburg.    He  was  not  married. 

Lewis  F.  Grammes,  Allentown,  Pa.,  died  April  26, 
aged  67  years.  He  was  an  inventor  of  machinery,  hav- 
ing much  mechanical  skill  and  aptitude,  and  his  firm,  L. 
F.  Grammes  &  Son,  conducted  a  large  export  trade. 

James  J.  Cakbt,  a  pioneer  railroad  builder  and  the 
founder  of  the  Waugh  Steel  Works,  died  at  his  home  in 
Chicago  April  26,  aged  65  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  sons. 

James  P.  Wetherill,  Chester,  Pa.,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother.  Isaac  Wetherill,  in  the  machine 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Wetherill  Brothers  Ma- 
chine Company,  died  May  1,  aged  40  years.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  child. 

J.  E.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Com- 
pany, Longdale,  Va..  died  .ipril  30.  His  son.  J.  E.  John- 
son, Jr..  is  manager  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chem- 
ical Company,  Ashland,  Wis. 


The  Murray  Iron  Works  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
is  completing  an  extensive  addition  to  its  shops  in  the 
shape  of  a  steel  frame  building,  120x140  ft.,  having  a 
large  traveling  crane  down  the  middle  and  smaller  cranes 
on  the  sides.  This  will  enable  the  company  to  increase 
greatly  Its  production  of  water  tube,  tubular  and  fire- 
box boilers. 


The  three  Thomas,  Ala.,  furnaces  of  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company  made  a  record  for  this  plant  in  April, 
with  an  output  of  24,39S  tons,  an  average  of  813  tons  a 
day,  or  271  tons  per  furnace.  While  larger  outputs  have 
been  made  per  furnace,  this  is  the  highest  daily  average 
for  an  entire  month  with  all  three  furnaces  in  operation. 


At  the  Krupp  works  in  Essen  the  50-ton  steam  ham- 
mer Fritz,  in  use  for  50  years,  is  being  demolished,  and 
new  forging  presses  will  take  its  place.  It  was  built  in 
1861,  Alfred  Krupp  deciding  to  make  the  outlay  of 
600,000  thalers,  though  many  engineers  advised  that 
such  a  hammer  was  impracticable. 


The  Cooke  Works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, at  Patersou,  N.  J.,  has  been  closed  down  because 
of  a  lack  of  orders,  according  to  a  telegram  of  April  29, 
and  150  men  are  laid  off.  The  Rogers  Works  is  still  In 
operation. 
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European    Methods  of  Pursuing  Central   and   South  American   and  Eastern   Business 


BY  LIONEL  SAMXJEL,   NEW  TOBE. 


Much  Is  being  written  about  exix)rt  trade  with  South 
America  and  the  East.  These  articles  usually  ask  why 
the  United  States  does  not  jjet  its  share  and  point  out 
how  it  should  get  it.  Very  little— at  any  rate,  little  of 
value — is  said  about  business  with  the  governments  of 
these  countries.  This  is  vastly  more  important,  espe- 
cially at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  because  of 
economic  and  political  reasons,  many  contracts  from 
Central  and  South  America  and  the  East,  which  are  now 
going  to  Europe,  should  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
general  European  trade  has  been  assisted  largely  because 
of  relations  created  through  contracts  with  these  gov- 
ernments; contracts  which  have  been  secured  by  per- 
sistent and  systematic  work  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
most  scientific  nature. 

Patience  and  Tenacity  Required 

The  leading  concerns  in  Europe,  after  deciding  to 
enter  these  fields,  have  not  hesitated  to  work  at  them 
with  patience  and  tenacity  until  they  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  strong  foothold.  They  have  always  applied 
the  efforts  of  the  very  ablest  men  they  could  secure,  not 
ablest  as  experts  In  any  special  line,  but  men  who  can  be 
relied  upon,  through  great  experience,  to  have  the  nec- 
essary tact  to  handle  the  Government  officials  with  whom 
they  may  come  In  touch— as  diplomats  more  than  com- 
mercial men— attaching  to  them  when  the  proper  time 
arrives  assistants  with  the  necessary  expert  knowledge. 

The  wisest  of  these  houses  secure  the  services  of  high 
class  men,  experienced  In,  and  with  a  knowledge  of,  how 
to  meet  the  ways  of  these  countries,  particularly  the 
ways  of  dealing  with  high  ofBcials— the  main  thing  being 
to  get  on  an  equal  social  footing  and  become  Ingratiated 
with  the  ministers  or  officials  who  have  the  final  word 
in  such  contracts,  as  well  as  with  the  lower  officials  who 
have  to  take  care  of  the  details.  This  takes  time,  and 
concerns  that  cannot  see  far  enough  ahead  to  be  willing 
to  await  developments  with  patience  cannot  anticipate  a 
successful  issue  in  any  such  enterprise. 

Once  confidence  is  secured,  it  is  permanent  and  last- 
ing. In  most  cases  it  can  be  demonstrated  that,  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  construction,  contracts  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  company,  which  did  the  first  work,  even  at 
higher  prices  than  new  competitors,  because  these  gov- 
ernments prefer  to  continue  with  the  concerns  that  they 
have  come  to  know  and  trust.  Many  important  houses 
in  lOngland  owe  their  success  largely  to  work  they  have 
done  for  South  American  and  Eastern  governments. 
From  time  to  time  they  send  men  fully  equipped  on  what 
may  be  termed  exploring  expeditions,  to  find  out  what 
is  doing,  and  who  is  doing  it,  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  future  contracts.  They  are  men  who  travel  with 
apparently  no  mission  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  but  who 
are  quietly  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  powers  and 
finding  out  what  is  going  on. 

The  building  of  warships  and  the  construction  of 
harbors,  dry  docks,  water  works,  irrigation  works  and 
most  public  works  of  all  kinds  are  placed  principally  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners  by  South  American  and  Asiatic 
governments. 

Time  Required  to  Develop  Relations 

It  is  useless  to  expect  to  secure  iniportant  contracts 
with  governments  as  expeditiously  as'  with  individuals 
or  corporations.  Even  in  Western  countries,  those  who 
have  had  experience  well  know  the  time  and  persistency 
that  such  dealings  necessitate.  With  South  American 
and  Asiatic  governments  even  more  patience  is  neces- 
sary. They  move  slower.  Time  is  not  so  valuable.  They 
take  longer  to  consider  things.  They  do  not  comprehend 
them  so  well.  They  have  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  whom  they  are  dealing  and  get  to  like  them  and 
trust  them.  In  fact,  their  sympathy  has  to  be  con- 
quered as  a  first  step,  and  with  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence obtained  business  can  be  secured  on  more  advan- 
tageous conditions  than  proposed  and  submitted  by  those 


who  have  not  the  faculty  or  fortune  to  become  "  personas 
gratas." 

Business  in  Soth  America  and  the  East  almost  en- 
tirely results  from  the  "  simpatla  "  (good  feeling)~that 
the  representative  can  inspire  in  the  officials  with  whom 
he  is  treating.  Only  on  rare  occasions.  If  ever,  can  a 
beginner  at  this  class  of  negotiation  be  successful.  Their 
successful  handling  is  the  result  of  many  years  spent  in 
such  countries  and  in  close  touch  with  the  people  so  as 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  language  and 
natures;  at  lea.st  in  South  America.  In  the  East  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  not  so  essential. 

As  a  general  thing,  even  if  officials  in  these  countries 
be  well  versed  technically  and  theoretically  in  the  sub- 
ject of  such  contracts,  they  have  had  no  experience  in 
commercial  dealings,  and  as  a  result  of  their  Ignorance 
of  the  practical  end  of  it,  they  are  naturally  suspicious 
of  everything  that  is  put  before  them.  And  they  are  also 
very  sensitive.  It  does  no  good,  but  great  harm,  to  point 
out  to  these  officials,  even  if  such  be  the  case,  that  they 
are  wrong  and  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
If  the  proper  diplomatic  methods  are  employed,  they  can 
be  enabled  themselves  to  discover  where  they  are  wrong, 
and,  while  they  will  not  own  up  to  it,  they  will  quickly 
see  the  point  and  take  advantage  of  the  information 
they  have  gained,  and  appreciate  very  substantially  their 
having  been  put  on  the  right  track  without  having  had 
their  sensitiveness  in  any  way  wounded. 

Bribes  No  Longer  Effective 

It  is  still  currently  believed  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
successful  negotiations  with  these  governments  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  bribes  that  in  one  form  or  another 
can  be  offered.  It  can  confidently  be  asserted  that  such 
is  no  longer  the  fact.  There  may  be  still,  as  in  all  coun- 
tries, spots  where  "  grafting "  can  be  used.  But  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  where  such  grafting  is  ac- 
cepted it  is  entirely  thrown  away,  as  those  who  take  it 
have  little  to  do  with  the  final  awarding  of  the  business. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  revolutions  were  the 
order  of  the  day  and  most  of  these  governments  were 
insolvent,  bribery  was  a  heavy  consideration — first,  be- 
cause the  men  in  power  did  not  know  how  long  they 
would  be  in  power,  and  were  looking  after  themselves, 
and.  second,  because,  as  the  financial  risk  was  great, 
e.xorbitant  figures  had  to  be  obtained  to  cover  them  and 
bribery  was  often  used  to  get  such  propositions  accepted 
by  the  ministers,  the  congress  and  the  president. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  administration  of 
the  governments  are  in  the  hands  of  honest  men,  and 
these  governments  are  financially  sound,  and  apart  from 
the  red  tape  which  has  to  be  gone  through  in  doing 
business  with  them  (but  not  more  than  with  any  other 
government)  may  be  looked  upon  as  desirable  clients  | 
from  every  point  of  view.  In  fact,  for  many  reasons 
they  are  more  desirable  than  many  of  the  so-called 
"  highly  civilized "  governments  to  do  business  with. 

Doubtless  many  who  have  had  dealings  with  depart- 
ments of  the  T'nited  States  have  had  bitter  experience 
in  questions  of  adjusting  differences ;  the  time  It  takes, 
the  red  tape,  the  difficulty  and  often  impossibility  of 
finding  anyone  who  is  the  real  person  from  whom  a 
definite  decision  can  be  obtained,  the  shifting  of  the  re- 
sponsibility by  one  official  on  to  another,  and.  finally, 
the  exhaustion  of  patience  and  willingness  to  settle  any 
how.  so  as  to  get  it  done  with,  often  ending  with  neither 
profit  nor  honor.  In  South  America  and  the  East  such 
conditions  do  not  have  to  be  encountered.  It  rarely,  if 
ever,  happens  that  the  real  head  cannot  be  reached  at 
once,  and,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  difficult  to  get  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  differences. 

Experience  Needed  in  the  Home  Office 

It  is  essential  to  have  at  the  home  office  in  charge 
of  such  business  a  man  who  has  had  as  much  practical 
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experieuce  in  such  negotiations  as  the  man  who  is  sent 
away.  A  man  of  this  kind  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
eapabilitj'  of  the  one  who  will  be  sent  after  such  busi- 
ness by  ascertaining  his  knowledge  of  such  countries, 
his  experience  in  handling  these  people  and  negotiations. 
A  man  may  appear  to  one  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
these  countries  as  perfectly  apt  for  the  mission,  whereas 
one  who  knows  and  has  experienced  the  different  con- 
ditions to  be  encountered  may  decide  to  the  contrary, 
and  with  very  good  reasons,  which  may  not  be  apparent 
to  the  inexperienced.  Many  conditions  present  them- 
selves in  such  dealings  which  are  different  from  those 
incidental  to  similar  enterprises  in  Western  countries. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations  questions  may  arise 
which  will  necessitate  consultations  between  the  man 
on  the  spot  and  the  man  at  home ;  questions  that  de- 
mand very  quick  resolutions  and  replies;  questions 
caused  by  conditions  obtaining  at  the  other  end,  which, 
while  presenting  no  difficulties  to  one  who  knows  the 
ground,  may  appear  onerous  to  one  who  does  not. 

.4.  case  can  be  cited  of  a  concession  having  been  grant- 
ed by  one  of  neighboring  republics  for  the  installation 
and  operation  of  an  underground  telephone  system  in 
the  Capitol,  where  an  overhead  system  already  existed. 
The  concessionaire  ottered  the  business  to  a  very  large 
company  in  this  country,  which,  after  looking  at  it  from 
every  side,  but  without  real  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  without  sending  to  examine  it  on  the  spot,  rejected 
the  proposition.  The  concessionaire  then  offered  it  to 
one  of  the  largest  electrical  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  Europe,  which  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  such  dealings.  The  European  company  immedi- 
ately secured  an  option  on  the  concession,  and  sent  its 
most  reliable  representative  with  experts  to  investigate 
on  the  spot.  After  investigating,  they  took  over  the  con- 
cession with  modilications  and  constructed  and  operated 
the  telephone  line,  aften\-ard  forming  a  company  to  take 
it  over  at  a  very  handsome  profit. 

As  a  result  of  their  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  existing 
overhead  company,  which  threatened  to  annihilate  them, 
the  parties  referred  to  have  since  secured  profitable  con- 
tracts of  a  similar  nature  from  other  municipalities  and 
corporations,  their  reputation  having  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, by  the  way,  in  which  they  entered  into  and  car- 
ried out  the  first  contract  they  obtained.  It  can  safely 
be  affirmed  that  they  are  now  so  strongly  established  in 
that  country  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  com- 
petitor could  make  much  way. 

Another  case  is  recalled  of  a  firm  of  European  con- 
tractors which  sonie  years  ago  was  called  in  by  a  coun- 
try on  this  continent  to  help  it  out  on  a  drainage  contract 
that  had  been  undertaken  by  local  contractors  who  proved 
incompetent  to  act  up  in  any  way  to  their  undertaking. 
This  firm  never  would  have  been  called  In,  however,  had 
it  not  been  that  it  already  had  on  the  spot  a  gentleman, 
representing  it,  who  had  been  there  some  time,  looking 
around,  a  finished  diplomat,  and  whose  reason  for  being 
there  nobody  knew  before.  This  European  concern,  while 
quite  reputable  and  able,  had  not  reached  very  best  prom- 
inence. It  sent  out  the  best  talent  it  could  secure  to  take 
hold  of  the  work,  and  also,  above  all,  the  highest  class 
men  obtainable  to  treat  with  the  authorities,  while  at 
home  it  had  in  charge  men  who  had  gained  great  experi- 
ence in  such  negotiations.  Many  difiiculties  presented 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, necessitating  modifications  of  specifications,  esti- 
mates, &c.,  increases  in  figures  and  prolongations  of  time 
for  completion.  The  diplomats  (if  the  word  may  be  used) 
were  always  successful  in  the  negotiations  for  modifica- 
tion, and  the  practical  men  were  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  their  departments.  This  contract 
was  not  so  very  large,  but  since  its  completion  the  firm 
]  has  enjoyed  contracts  in  that  country  for  over  $75,000,- 
,  000,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  competitors  could  get  any- 
thing there,  and  its  success  in  handling  its  affairs  there 
led  to  its  having  obtained  successfully  large  contracts  in 
adjacent  countries. 

Foreign  contracts  are  as  of  much  interest  to  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  of  all  kinds  as  to  contractors. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  contractor  to  construct  any  works 
without  needing  machinery  and  supplies,  and  it  natural- 


ly follo%\s  that  orders  for  all  this  material,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  go  to  the  coimtry  of  the  contractor. 
Skilled  labor  is  also  equally  of  interest,  as  naturally  this 
will  invariably  come  from  the  same  center  as  the  con- 
tractor. And  so  it  is  that  the  result  of  these  contracts 
is  beneficially  and  permanently  felt  by  all  industries  in 
the  country  whose  natives  secure  this  class  of  business. 
The  tools,  machinery,  &c.,  become  known  by  the  men  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  taken  and  give  further 
business  from  private  sources. 

•*—*■ 

The  Essex-Merrimac  Chain  Bridge 

The  Cornell  Civil  Engiiucr,  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  presents  in  its  April  issue  a  most  interesting  article 
by  A.  P.  Mills,  assistant  professor  of  materials,  giving 
a  histor.v  of  the  Essex-Merrimac  chain  suspension  bridge 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.  This  is  a  bridge  which  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  November,  ISIO,  and  in  the 
late  summer  of  1909  was  finally  closed  to  travel  on  the 
assumption  that  it  had  become  unsafe  after  a  century  of 
contuiuous  use. 

The  bridge  consisted  of  a  single  arch  of  240-ft.  span, 
which  was  originally  con.structed  with  10  chains  and  had 
a  total  width  of  ir>  ft.  The  whole  weight  of  the  fiooring, 
chains,  suspenders.  &c..  was  about  100  tons,  and  the  total 
cost  was  iS25,000.  It  was  built  on  the  principle  invented 
by  James  Finley  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  and  patented  by 
him  in  ISOS.  Quito  a  number  of  chain  bridges  were  built 
on  the  Finley  pattern  In  other  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  same  time. 

The  suspension  chains  for  the  Essex-Merrimac  bridge 
were  forged  on  the  spot,  and  the  old  smithy  in  which  the 
work  was  done  is  still  standing,  though  for  many  years  it 
has  served  as  a  dwelling  house.  In  February,  1827,  the 
lirldge  gave  way  by  the  fracture  of  five  of  the  10  chains, 
while  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  drawn  by  six  oxen  and  two 
horses  was  crossing.  The  accident  was  attributed  to  the 
united  effect  of  the  weight  of  an  Immense  body  of  snow 
lying  on  the  bridge,  and  the  severe  weather  which  had 
contracted  the  particles  of  iron.  Repairs  were  effected 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4000,  and  thereafter  the  bridge  met 
with  no  further  disaster.  In  1S91  heavy  electric  cars 
began  to  pass  over  the  bridge  regularly,  but  in  three  years 
thereafter  It  was  found  desirable  to  strengthen  the  struc- 
ture, and  this  was  done  by  the  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 
Company.  The  site  of  this  bridge  is  now  occupied  by  a 
wire  cable  suspension  bridge. 

Professor  Mills  gives  a  great  deal  of  Information  re- 
garding the  construction  of  bridges  of  this  character,  and 
enters  exhaustively  into  a  report  of  tests  of  the  links  used 
in  the  chains  of  this  particular  bridge,  which  were  made 
l>y  the  Cornell  students  in  regular  laboratory  classes. 
The  iron  used  in  the  links  is  stated  to  have  been  Norway 
or  Swedish  iron.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  G.  E.  F.  Lundell  of 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Cornell  University,  shows 
the  following  contents : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Graphitic   carbon 0.100        Copper    O.^inO 

Combined    carbon 0.000        Xiekel    0  040 

Silicon    0.015        Tellurium    Trace 

Sulphur    0.007        Slag    0.220 

Manganese    0.006  Iron    (by   differencei  ..  .99.207 

Phosphorus    0.055 

By  far  the  most  interesting,  and  it  is  believed  the 
most  significant,  discovery  revealed  by  the  analysis  was 
the  existence  of  the  high  contents  of  copper  in  the  iron. 
The  bridge  appears  never  to  have  been  painted,  and  the 
iron  work  was  not  much  corroded  even  where  the  un- 
protected anchor  chains  were  10  ft.  deep  in  loose  earth. 
The  freedom  from  corrosion  is  stated  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  the  copper  and  not  merely 
to  the  purity  of  the  iron,  though  Professor  Mills  says : 
"  It  is  well  known  that  pure  iron  is  much  less  corrosive 
than  impure  iron."  He  states  that  the  crystalline  frac- 
ture often  observed  in  the  tests  is  primarily  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  copper,  probably  in  greater  amounts  in 
the  iron  showing  the  most  pronounced  crystalline  frac- 
ture. The  most  badly  corroded  links  invariably  revealed 
a  fibrous  structure,  whUe  those  which  revealed  a 
coarsely  ci-ystaUine  fracture  were  most  remarkably  free 
from  corrosion. 
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The  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club's  Exhibition 

I'loLii  Ai)ril  IS  to  22  there  was  held  at  the  clubhouse 
of  the  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club.  117  Ueuisen  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  exhibition  of  engineering  materials, 
processes  auj  models  that  at  once  became  so  popular  that 
instead  of  closing  the  affair  on  Friday  nigbt.  as  had  been 
the  original  intention,  it  was  decided  to  keep  open  the 
following  Saturday  night.  There  was  each  evening  a 
continuous  stream  of  visitors,  including  engineers  from 
every  branch  of  the  profession  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
specialists  among  constructors,  contractors,  builders  and 
owners  of  large  manufacturing  as  well  as  residential 
plants.  Each  exhibit  was  presided  over  by  an  expert  of 
its  own.  and  10-minute  talks  were  given,  some  a  trifle 
longer  when  necessary,  to  fully  demonstrate  what  the 
Inventor  or  manufacturer  had  to  show.  There  were  two 
unusual  features  of  this  show,  one  being  the  fact  that  the 
admission  was  free  to  the  public,  and  the  other  that  there 
was  no  expense  to  the  exhbitor. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  each 
exhibit,  but  attention  may  be  specially  called  to  the  pho- 
tographic exhibit  of  the  construction  work  accomplished, 
by  months,  along  the  line  of  the  new  Fourth  Avenue  Sub- 
way. Here  was  also  shown,  in  mosaic  work,  the  color 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  the  walls  and  tilings  of 
the  various  proposed  stations  along  the  line.  As  the 
subway  question  is  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
Brooklynites,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Greater  City  of 
Xew  York,  a  large  map.  4x5  ft.,  was  shown,  depicting 
the  proposed  extensions  of  rapid  transit  that  would  give 
to  the  citizens  of  the  different  boroughs  of  the  metropolis 
90  miles  of  rapid  transit,  of  which  23  miles  would  be 
suliway  and  67  miles  elevated,  without  extra  fare. 

.\nother  feature  attracting  considerable  attention  was 
a  model  dry  dock,  shown  in  a  specially  constructed  tank 
on  the  stage  of  the  large  auditorium  of  the  elnbbouse.  In 
this  tank  of  water  was  the  dry  dock,  and  in  the  dock  a 
full  rigged  ship.  The  mechanism  was  so  arranged  that 
the  dock  would  fill  and  sink,  leaving  the  ship  floating 
gracefully :  and  then  the  water  would  be  pumped  out  and 
the  dock  would  rise  again  entirely  dry.  William  T.  Don- 
nelly is  the  designer  of  the  dry  dock.  That  the  show 
might  have  a  realistic  touch,  the  Nelson  Goodyear  Com- 
pany caused  to  be  moved  into  the  clubhouse,  which  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  fashionable  residential  streets  of 
the  city,  a  1-ton  portable  oxyacetelene  apparatus,  with 
its  tanks  containing  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  ISOO  lb.  to 
the  square  inch.  Here  a  welding  torch  welded  the  seams 
of  a  steel  pressure  tank,  and  a  cutting  torch  slid  through 
an  1-iu.  slab  of  iron  until  the  sparks  flew  about  in  gor- 
geous pyrotechnic  display.  "  There  Is  no  reason  why  a 
steeple  should  be  more  pious  than  a  smokestack."  was  the 
motto  of  the  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company,  which  had  an  ex- 
hibit showing,  among  other  things,  its  chimney  blocks, 
and  it  gave  out  many  of  its  little  model  bricks  as  souve- 
nirs. 

This  is  the  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  by  an 
engineers'  club  in  Xew  York,  and  great  credit  reflects 
upon  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  for  their  very 
successful  endeavor  to  advertise  Brooklyn,  their  profes- 
sion and  their  club.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  C.  A.  Soraner.  Wm.  T.  Donnelly.  John 
S.  Simmons.  Donato  Cuozzo.  Henry  A.  Sinclair.  George 
Weiderman  and  Wm.  J.  Grinden. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  features  shown 
and  the  names  of  the  demonstrators: 

Wood  paving.  U.  S.  Wood  Preserving  Company. 

Continnoiis  rail  ioints.  R.iil  .Teint  Company. 

Digging  maohinpry,  Ilayward  Company. 

Refuse  destruction,  lleenan  Destructor  Company. 

Crushers.  Gardner  Crusher  Company. 

Floating  dry  dock.  William  T.  Donnelly. 

Cableways,  Lid;crwood  Company. 

Specialties.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore. 

Wiring  tests,  H.  T.  Wreaks'  Wire  Inspection  Bureau. 

Modern  fire  extinguisher.  Pyrene  Company. 

Fire  alarm  system.  Gamewell  Company. 

Fireproof   furniture,   Van   Dom    Iron   Works   and   General    Fire 

Proofing  Company. 
Fireproof  doors.  Grinden  .\rt  Metal  Company. 
Not  stated.  Brooklyn  Edison  Company. 


Uydraulie  liltmu's,  Ttie  JelTcrsou  Union  Company. 

Power  plant  equipment,  M.  W.  Kellogg  Company. 

0.ty-.\cetylene  Welding,  Nelson  Goodyear. 

VenI Hating  blowers,  American  Blower  Company. 

Nasb  blower,  National  Meter  Compan.v. 

Electric  drill,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

Hot  air  pumping  machinery.  RIdcr-Erlckson  Company. 

Valves,  Jenkins  Bros.  Company. 

Belting,  N.  Y.  Leather  Belting  Company  and  Chas.  A.  Schieren 

Company. 
Concrete  construction,  Turner  Construction  Company. 
Concrete  reinforcing  material.  Corrugated  Bar  Company. 
Metal  lath  and  reinforcing,  United  Exchange  Metal  Company. 
Concrete  sewer  pipe.  Lock  .Joint  Pipe  Company. 
Pedestal  piling,  McArthur  Pile  &  Foundation  Company. 
Waterproofing,  McCormlek  Waterproofing  Portland  Cement  Com 

pany. 

Joseph  Strachan.  117  Remseu  street,  Brooklyn,  is  sec- 
retaiy  of  the  club. 

♦-•-► 

Strike  of  New  York  Machinists 


The  International  Association  of  Machinists  declared 
a  strike  May  1  in  what  Is  known  as  District  15,  which 
includes  all  the  members  of  the  union  in  New  York  City 
and  Hudson  County,  N.  J.  The  men  were  called  out  by 
the  union  In  an  attempt  to  force  the  employers  to  agree 
to  an  eight-hour  working  day.  No  other  question  appears 
to  be  involved.  Manufacturers  employing  machinists  in 
the  territory  affected  by  the  strike  have  joined  hands 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion in  combating  the  trouble.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
6000  machinists  walked  out  on  the  day  the  strike  was 
declared,  of  whom  1200  were  employed  by  members  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion has  opened  temporary  otflces  at  120  Liberty  street. 
New  York,  which  are  in  charge  of  Robert  Wuest.  com- 
missioner of  the  association,  and  Frank  Cheske.  who  is  a 
special  representative.  It  is  declared  by  Commissioner 
Wuest  that  all  the  shops  operated  by  members  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Association  will  be  in  full  operation  before 
May  15.  and  work  was  resumed  in  most  of  them  before 
the  strike  was  three  days  old.  In  anticipation  of  the 
strike  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association,  at  a 
meeting  held  shortly  after  the  annual  convention  in  New 
York,  adoijted  the  following  resolutions  as  a  declaration 
of  principle : 

Wlierens,  A  demand  has  been  made  on  certain  memlwrs  if 
the  N.ifional  Metal  Trades  Association  by  labor  unions  for  an 
eight  lioui   working  day  :  and 

Whereas.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  existing  hours  of  labor  In 
vogue  by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
are  not  excessive,  viewed  with  reference  either  to  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  workman  or  his  social,  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare  ;  and 

Whercns,  The  actual  physical  exertion  required  from  the 
shop  workman  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  greatly  reduced 
by  the  general  introduction  of  labor  saving  appliances  In  every 
department  of  the  shops,  and  this  condition  Is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing :  and 

JTheyeas,  The  greater  cost  of  manufacture  due  to  shorter 
working  hours  and  other  restrictions  of  production  is  a  direct 
and  important,  though  often  overlooked,  factor  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  living ;  and 

Whereas,  The  movement  of  the  labor  unions  for  a  shorter 
working  day.  restriction  of  output  and  higher  wage  is  directly 
responsible  for  higher  cost  of  production  and  consequently  high- 
er cost  of  living  ;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  hereb.T 
records  its  absolute  disapproval  of  any  decrease  In  the  hours 
now  worked  by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation. 

«  '  » 

In  addition  to  the  new  equipment  to  be  Installed  by 
the  Washington  Tin  Plate  Company.  Washington,  Pa.,  ^ 
noted  on  page  1025  of  The  Iron  Age  of  April  27.  it  Is  an-  I 
nounced  that  500-hp.  water  tube  boilers  and  150-kw. 
generator  will  also  be  purchased.  All  machinery  here- 
tofore belt  driven  will  in  the  future  be  motor  driven. 
Bids  for  all  the  new  equipment  will  be  asked  for  this 
week  by  S.  Diescber  &  Sons,  Farmers'  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  and  contracts  will  shortly  be  placed. 


The  McDonnell  Boiler  &  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  which  recently  suffered  a  loss  in  its  foundry  by 
fire  amounting  to  about  $4000,  states  that  it  has  made 
necessary  arrangements  for  repairs,  and  wUl  be  In  opera- 
tion again  within  a  few  days. 
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Official   Changes  in  the  Steel   Corporation 

Two  important  appointnieuts  were  made  in  tlie  offi- 
cial list  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  last  week 
— that  of  John  Reis  to  be  vice-president  and  that  of  Ward 
B.  Perley  to  be  assistant  to  President  Farrell.  Mr.  Reis 
has  been  for  several  years  assistant  to  the  president,  hav- 
ing immediate  oversight  of  new  construction  work  at  the 
plants  of  the  various  subsidiaries.  Mr.  Perley  has  been 
for  10  years  assistant  to  Wm.  B.  Dickson,  whose  resigna- 
tion as  vice-president  became  effective  May  1. 

John  Reis  was  born  in  Miles,  Ohio,  in  1S61.  In  the 
sixties  his  father.  George  C.  Reis,  formed  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  the  tirm  of  Reis,  Brown  &  Berger,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  rolled   iron   in  the 


JOHN  BBIS. 

United  States  at  that  time.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
all  the  six  sons  of  George  C.  Reis  learned  in  its  prac- 
tical details  some  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  business, 
and  most  of  them  attained  positions  of  national  prom- 
inence in  the  industry.  With  the  equipment  of  a  com- 
mon school  education,  John  Reis  began  work  in  the  New 
Castle  Iron  Works,  operated  liy  two  of  his  brothers  under 
the  firm  name  of  Reis  Brothers.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  sheet  and  plate  rolling,  and  at  the  Neshannock  Fur- 
nace, also  operated  by  Reis  Brothers,  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  blast  furnace  practice. 

In  1880  he  was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Gogebic  Furnace  Company,  Iron  River,  Mich.,  man- 
ufacturer of  charcoal  pig  iron,  and  two  years  later  be- 
came manager  of  the  Nashville  Iron,  Steel  &  Charcoal 
Company,  with  furnaces  at  West  Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1889 
he  was  with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany as  manager  of  Alice  Furnace,  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  in  1891  had  charge  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Watts 
Iron  &  Steel  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  Middlesboro,  Ky.  In  1893 
Mr.  Reis  went  with  the  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at 
Pittsburgh,  as  manager  of  Edith  Furnace.  At  this  time 
Mesaba  ores  were  coming  into  use,  and  It  was  first  dem- 
onstrated at  these  works  that  large  quantities  of  these 
fine  and  dusty  ores  could  be  successfully  used  in  blast 
furnace  operations.  At  Edith  Furnace  and  at  Rosena 
Furnace,  at  New  Castle,  of  which  Mr.  Reis  also  had 
charge,  100  per  cent.  Mesaba  mixtures  were  charged  with 
successful  results. 

In  1S99.  on  the  formation  of  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Reis  was  made  general  manager  of  all  blast 
furnace  operations  of  the  company,  which  included  16 
active  furnaces  and  three  building.  In  1901,  when  the 
TTnited  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plants  of  the  National  Steel  Company  was 
taken  over  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  Mr.  Reis 


was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Shenango  Valley 
district,  which  included  all  blast  furnaces,  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills  at  New  Castle  and  Sharon,  Pa.  In  1905  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  As  vice-president  he  continues  in 
charge  of  construction,  in  addition  to  other  duties  con- 
nected with  that  office. 

Mr.  Perley's  connection  with  the  iron  industry  began 
in  the  early  eighteen-eighties  when  he  was  employed  at 
the  blast  furnace  of  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  Company, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  product  of  which  was  then  a 
well-known  brand  of  foundry  iron.  The  furnace  is  now 
No.  2  of  the  Columbus  blast  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  King,  Gilbert  &  Warner,  with  whom  Mr. 
Pel  ley  was  identified  for  a  number  of  years,  bought  this 
furnace  in  1883.  The  firm  also  operated  the  Moxahala 
Furnace  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  and  in  the  eighties  it 
acquired  the  Standard  Nail  Company's  rolling  mill  and 
cut  nail  works  at  Middleport,  Ohio,  Mr.  Perley  going  to 
Middleport  as  manager.  There  was  under  construction 
at  the  same  time  a  Bessemer  steel  plant  at  Middleport, 
also  operated  by  the  Columbus  firm.  About  1S92  this  was 
removed  to  Columbus,  and  the  nail  works  were  aban- 
doned. The  King,  Gilbert  &  Warner  Company  purchased 
about  1893  the  Cherry  Valley  Iron  Works  at  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  consisting  of  a  rolling  mill,  blast  furnace,  coke 
ovens  and  coal  mines,  and  Mr.  Perley,  who  was  a  stock- 


WARD  B.  PEULEY. 

holder  and  a  director,  was  active  in  the  management  at 
Leetonia.  On  the  taking  over  of  the  King,  Gilbert  & 
Warner  Company  by  the  National  Steel  Company  in 
1S99  Mr.  Perley  went  to  Chicago  as  assistant  to  Riley 
Gilbert,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  operating  de- 
partment. Later  the  general  offices  were  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in  1901  when  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  took  over  the  National  Steel  Company  Mr. 
Perley  became  assistant  to  Vice-President  Dickson,  hav- 
ing to  do  chiefly  with  blast  furnace  operations,  and  at 
times  with  purchases  of  pig  iron  and  old  material. 


The  Keystone  Tube  Works.  Inc..  Connellsville,  Pa., 
maker  of  round  and  square  welded  agricultural,  bedstead 
and  special  tubing,  has  purchased  about  15  acres  of  land 
adjoining  its  present  plant  at  Wheeler  Station,  a  suburb 
of  Connellsville,  and  bids  are  now  being  asked  for  addi- 
tions to  its  present  mill  building,  which  will  increase  the 
floor  space  about  one-third.  Contracts  for  the  addition 
are  to  be  closed  May  5. 


The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  operating  four  of  its  blast  furnaces,  the 
monthly  output  being  somewhat  above  28,000  tons.  The 
pig  iron  stocks  on  hand  are  put  at  105,000  tons. 
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The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Programme 

The  application  of  mechanical  engineering  to  the  field 
of  cement  manufacture  will  be  one  of  the  important  ques- 
tions considered  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  its  annual  spring  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  30  to  June  2.  Papers  will  be  pre- 
sented covering  different  phases  of  the  subject,  among 
them  one  on  "  Edison  Roll  Crushers,"  by  W.  II.  Mason, 
superintendent  of  the  Edison  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Stewartsville,  N.  J.,  and  one  on  "  Some  Problems  of  the 
Cement  Industry,"  by  Walter  S.  Eandis,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy,  Lehigh  University.  A  feature  of  the 
convention  will  be  an  excursion  by  special  train  to  the 
plant  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  Uni- 
versal, Pa.,  on  invitation  of  E.  M.  Hagar,  president  of 
the  company.  Other  important  topics  will  be  turbo- 
compressors  and  forging  presses. 

In  addition  to  papers  already  mentioned,  the  profes- 
sional sessions  of  the  convention  will  deal  with  machine 
shop  practice,  with  papers  on  "  The  Assembling  of  Small 
Interchangeable  Parts,"  by  John  Calder,  manager  Rem- 
ington Typewriter  Works.  Uion,  N.  Y. ;  "The  Process  of 
Assembling  Small  and  Intricate  Parts,"  by  Halcolm  Ellis, 
Ellis  Adding-Typewriter  Company.  Newark,  N.  J. ;  "  Thf> 
Design  of  Milling  Cutters  and  Their  Efficiency,"  by  A. 
L.  De  Leeiiw,  mechanical  engineer,  Cincinnati  Milling 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  also  with  steel 
works  practice,  with  papers  on  "  The  Commercial  Appli- 
cation of  the  Turbine  Turbo-Compressor,"  by  R.  H.  Rice, 
General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass. ;  on  hy- 
draulic forging  presses  and  blowing  engines,  and  with 
miscellaneous  topics,  including  papers  on  "  Stresses  in 
Tubes,"  by  Reid  T.  Stewart,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering.  University  of  Pittsburgh  :  "  The  Purchase  of 
Coal  on  the  Heat  I'nit  Basis,"  by  Dwight  T.  Randal!, 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  fuel  engineering  department  of 
Arthur  T.  Little,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. :  "  Energy  and  Pres- 
sure Drop  in  Compound  Steam  Engines,"  by  F.  E.  Car- 
dullo.  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  "  A  Pressure  Recording  Indicator  for  Punching  Ma- 
chinery," by  Gardner  C,  Anthony,  dean  of  the  engineer- 
ing school  of  Tufts  College,  There  will  also  be  a  ses- 
sion on  gas  power,  with  papers  to  be  announced. 

The  convention  will  open  Tuesday  afternoon.  May  30. 
with  the  registration  and  reunion  of  members  at  the 
headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Schenley.  followed  by  an  in- 
formal reception  for  members  and  guests  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  dny.  There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  for  inspection  of 
the  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company's  exhibit, 
which  will  be  in  progress  in  the  Exhibition  Building. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  mechanical  engineering  of 
cement  manufacture  will  be  the  sub.iect  of  the  first  of 
the  technical  sessions,  all  of  which  will  be  held  in  Car- 
negie Institute,  in  close  proximity  to  the  society's  head- 
quarters. In  the  afternoon  a  trip  to  the  works  of  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  will  be  made,  with 
a  stop  at  East  Pittsburgh  to  allow  those  who  desire  to 
visit  the  plants  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company.  The 
second  technical  session,  at  which  the  papers  on  machine 
shop  practice  will  be  presented,  is  scheduled  for  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day. 

The  professional  session  of  Thursday  morning  will 
deal  with  miscellaneous  topics,  and  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible  to  leave  ample  time  for  an  excursion  up  the 
Monongahela  River,  including  a  visit  to  the  National 
Tube  Company's  works  at  McKeesport.  A  reception  and 
informal  dance  will  take  place  in  the  evening  at  the 
convention  headquarters.  The  concluding  professional 
session,  when  steel  works  practice  will  be  the  subject  for 
consideration,  will  take  place  on  Friday  morning.  An 
inspection  trip  to  the  Mesta  Machine  Company's  works 
at  Homestead,  Pa,,  is  planned  for  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, and  the  convention  will  close  that  evening  with  a 
smoker  and  entertainment,  given  by  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania  at  its  rooms  In  the  Oliver 
Building.     A  Ladies'  Committee,  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Albree, 


chairman,  will  care  for  the  pleasure  of  the  guests  of  the 
society,  and  will,  as  is  usual  at  these  conventions,  da 
much  to  add  to  the  social  features  of  the  occasion. 


Customs  Decisions 


Old  Broken  Electrotypes 

In  a  decision  adverse  to  the  claims  of  Albert  A.  Moore, 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has  made 
a  ruling  interpreting  the  tariff  act  of  1009  in  relation  to 
the  classification  of  old  broken  electrotypes,  invoiced  as 
"old  type  fit  only  for  remauufacturo."  The  collector 
assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  under  the  pro- 
vision for  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
metal.  The  importer's  claim  is  that  the  merchandise  is 
free  of  duty  under  paragraph  702,  or  alternatively  as 
unenumerated  manufactured  articles  at  20  per  cent,  or  as 
"waste"  at  10  per  cent.  General  Appraiser  Fischer 
states  in  his  decision  for  the  board  that,  while  it  may  be 
true  that  these  old  articles  are  made  of  type  metal,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  their  imported  shape  they  are  elec- 
troplates and  not  type.  He  holds  that  this  refuse  mate- 
rial is.  in  fact,  old  worn  stereotyjie  plates,  and  such  forms 
of  old  metal  do  not  respond  to  the  description  of  "  type," 
though  conn.iosed  of  material  similar  to  that  of  type,  and 
no  doubt  originall.v  used  for  printing  purposes.    He  says: 

.\s  electroplates  are  not  "  types,"  it  follows  that  such  articles 
when  old  are  not  "  old  t.vpes."  The  court  in  the  Sapery  case 
found  from  the  facts  there  presented  that  the  electrotype  plates 
were  composed  of  or  made  from  type  metal,  and  held  that  the 
material  was  dutiable  as  type  metal.  In  view  of  these  rulings, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  metal  "  as  material  "  is  en- 
titled to  classification  as  "  type  metal  "  if  it  consists  of  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  antimony,  with  percentages  of  other  metals  of  vary- 
ing but  small  amounts.  In  which  the  antimony  amounts  to  at 
least  9  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  The  protests  make  no  claim, 
however,  under  paragraph  191,  act  of  1909,  as  "  type  metal," 
and  there  is  no  proof  in  the  record  to  show  the  composition  of 
the  refuse  metal  here  in  question.  It  is  clear  that  the  claim 
under  paragraph  480  cannot  successfully  be  maintained,  as  para- 
graph 190  contains  a  sufficient  enumeration  to  take  these  articles 
out  of  the  class  of  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles.  The 
only  remaining  claim,  that  under  paragraph  479.  we  do  not 
regard  as  applicable  to  the  goods.  There  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  extend  the  provisions  for  "  waste  "  to  articles  made  in 
most  part  of  lead,  since  Congress  has  evinced  an  evident  Inten- 
tion in  the  various  provisions  of  the  act  to  provide  and  impose 
a  duty  on  lead  in  any  and  all  forms.  On  the  record  in  this  case 
we  feel  justified  in  following  the  ruling  of  the  board  in  abstract 
Xo,  14,970,  though  had  proof  been  offered  to  show  that  the  old 
metal  had  the  necessary  composition  to  entitle  it  to  be  called 
type  metal  we  would  have  held  paragraph  191  to  be  applicable. 
The  protests  are  o^'erruled,  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  will 
stand. 

Machines  for  Making  Igniters  for  Miners'  Lamps 

Tt  has  been  ilrciilfd  by  the  Board  of  United  Stfites 
General  Viipraisers  that  machines  used  in  making  igniters 
for  miners'  lamps  are  not  "  printing  presses  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  The  issue  was  raised 
by  W.  W.  Coe,  who  objected  to  the  classification  of  the 
machines  as  manufactures  of  metal  with  duty  at  the  rate 
of  45  per  cent.  The  machines  were  invoiced  as  "  print- 
ing machines,"  and  are  made  of  metal.  These  machines 
are  used  to  apply  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  in  a  semi- 
liquid  state  to  a  narrow  cotton  tape.  This  tape  is  cov- 
ered with  the  phosphorus  in  the  shape  of  small  dots  at 
intervals  of  Vi  in.,  and  is  used  as  the  igniter  in  miners' 
lamps.  The  protestant.  while  claiming  duty  under  p.ara- 
grapli  107,  was  not  specific,  but  General  Appraiser  Fisch- 
er, who  writes  the  decision  for  the  board,  says  the  prob- 
able Intention  was  to  claim  duty  at  .30  per  cent,  as 
'  printing  presses."  The  evidence  presented  was  not  sat- 
isfactor>',  and  the  protest  was  according!  .^•  overruled. 

Empty  Ammonia  Drums 

The  board  has  refused  to  reduce  the  duty  on  empty 
ammonia  drums  made  of  iron  and  imported  by  B.  N.  An- 
derson &  Co.  They  were  assessed  for  duty  at  .30  per 
cent,  as  "  cylindrical  metal  tanks  or  vessels."  The  claim 
is  made  that  the  articles  are  entitled  to  free  entry  as 
"  drums  used  for  the  shipment  of  acids  from  the  United 
States,"  The  decision,  which  is  adverse  to  the  conten- 
tion for  exemption,  says  it  was  necessary  for  the  im- 
porters to  show  that  the  drums  were  actually  exported 
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from  this  country  in  the  shipment  of  acids,  while  the 
identity  of  the  articles  reimported  should  have  been  es- 
tablished by  proof. 

Spinning  Gears 

F.  B.  Vandegrift  &  Co.  succeeded  in  securing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  assessment  made  ou  cast  iron  wheels  invoiced 
as  ■■  spinning  gears "  and  "  spinning  change  wheels."' 
They  were  classified  as  "  manufactures  of  Metal  "  at  45 
per  cent.,  and  were  alleged  by  the  importer  to  be  entitled 
to  enter  as  "  machined  iron  castings "  with  a  dutj'  of  1 
cent  a  pound.     This  contention  is  upheld  by  the  board. 

Barbers'  Hair  Clippers 

In  overruling  a  claim  filed  by  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.. 
the  board  holds  that  hair  clippers  used  by  barbers  are 
not  "  scissors  or  shears,"  as  those  terms  are  used  in  tho 
tariff  act  of  1909.  They  were  assessed  for  duty  at  4.5  per 
cent,  as  manufactured  articles  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  metal,  and  are  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  classificatioii 
as  ••  scissors  or  shears "'  under  paragraph  152  at  rate^ 
lower  than  those  assessed.  General  Appraiser  Fischer, 
who  writes  the  decision,  says  that  the  clippers  in  ques- 
tion do  not  answer  to  the  terms  "  scissors  and  shears," 
and  that  a  hair  clipper  is  not  "  shears  "  as  commercially 
known  or  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 
Witnesses  for  the  Government  testified  that  the  articles 
are  not  known  in  the  cutlery  trade  either  as  scissors  or 
shears.  As  the  importers  failed  to  substantiate  their 
claim  or  successfully  controvert  the  testimony  of  the 
Government  witnesses,  the  protest  is  overruled. 


Electric  Steel  Production  at  a  German  Works 


An  Illustrated  description  of  the  electric  steel  plant 
of  Le  Gallais.  Metz  &  Cie  in  Dommeldingen,  is  given  in 
Stall!  und  El'icn  of  February  9,  1911.  This  plant  is  very 
complete  and  contains  a  blast  furnace,  electric  furnaces, 
steel  foundry,  well  equipped  forge  shop,  machine  shop 
and  laboratories.  The  electric  power  is  derived  from  gas 
engines  using  blast  furnace  gas.  The  open  hearth  fur- 
nace, which  is  of  Wellman  design,  is  rated  at  20  tons 
and  is  used  as  a  Talliot  furnace.  The  hot  metal  contains 
ou  the  average  3.5  per  cent,  carbon,  1.5  per  cent,  man- 
ganese, 0.6  per  cent,  silicon,  0.07  per  cent,  sulphur  and 
1.S2  per  cent,  phosphorus.  The  bath  Is  worked  down  to 
about  0.15  per  cent.  C,  0.25  per  cent.  Mn,,  trace  of  Si., 
0.04  per  cent.  S.  and  0.054  per  cent.  P.  When  an  elec- 
tric furnace  is  ready  for  a  charge  from  3%  to  4  tons  of 
metal  is  poured  off  for  further  refining.  The  same 
amount  of  molten  pig  iron  Is  then  poured  into  the  open 
hearth,  and  after  this  addition  the  average  composition 
is  0.90  per  cent.  C,  0.5  per  cent.  Mu.,  0.05  per  cent.  S.  and 
0.04  per  cent.  P.  This  is  worked  in  the  usual  way  with 
ore,  mill  scale  and  lime  additions.  After  the  first  vigor- 
ous reaction,  the  slag,  which  contains  most  of  the  phos- 
phorus. IS  removed  and  a  new  slag  made.  In  about  two 
hours  the  metal  is  ready  for  tapping. 

The  electric  furnaces  are  all  of  the  Rochling-Roden- 
hauser  type.  Three  are  of  31/2  to  4  tons  capacity,  using 
single  phase  alternating  current,  and  the  icurth  is  of 
1V4  tons  capacity  and  takes  direct  current.  They  are  all 
basic  furnaces,  being  lined  with  well  burned  dolomite 
thoroughly  mixed  with  tar.  The  average  life  Is  from  90 
to  125  heafs. 

When  a  furnace  is  ready  for  a  charge,  the  metal  is 
brought  from  the  open  hearth  furnace  and  poured  in. 
The  proper  ^lag  makiitg  materials  are  added,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  composition  is  0.05  per  cent.  C,  0.10 
per  cent.  Mn.,  0.04  per  cent.  S..  no  Si.,  and  the  refining 
has  practically  eliminated  the  phosphorus.  The  slag  is 
removed.  Ferromanganese  and  the  other  alloys  neces- 
sary are  now  added,  and  the  desulphurizing  slag  prepared. 
The  bath  is  now  deoxidized,  and  apart  from  the  removal 
of  sulphur  no  further  change  takes  place.  This  treat- 
ment lasts  about  an  hour,  and  the  sulphur  averages  from 
0.005  to  0.01  per  cent.  During  this  time  any  special  ferro- 
alloys desired  may  be  added.  The  company  makes  cast- 
ings from  V2  lb.  up  to  10  tons  weight,  and  also  has  a  well 


equipped  forge  and  machine  shop, 
vided  into  four  classes,  as  follows : 


1079 
The  eastings  are  di- 


Ultimate  stress. 

ElongatioD 

Lb.  persq.  in. 

Per  cent- 

.  .56,900  to  64,000 

25 

..64,000  to  71.000 

20 

..71,000  to  85,400 

15  to  18 

..85.400  to  99,G00 

8  to  10 

Mark. 

L.  G.   M.  .1 

L.  G.  M.  b 

L.  G.   M.  c 

L.   G.  II.  d 

For  the  electrical  industry  a  special  grade  is  made  of 
the  following  composition :  C,  0.05  to  0.06  per  cent. :  SI., 
traces ;  Mn.,  0.20  per  cent. ;  P.,  0.005  per  cent. ;  S.,  0.003 
per  cent. 

The  forge  shop  is  equii)ped  with  a  500-ton  press,  a 
large  steam  hammer,  a  series  of  smaller  hammers  and 
different  finishing  hammers.  Ingots  up  to  3  tons  in 
weight  are  handled,  both  ordinary  and  special  steels,  and 
finished  as  rounds,  squares  and  special  shapes  suitable 
for  automobile  construction.  An  idea  of  the  excellent 
grades  of  steel  produced  may  be  drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

Table  1. — Analysis  of  Various  Beats. 
Heat 
Xo.         Grade.  C. 

145S  Very  soft 0.04 

1406  Soft,    ease   bard- 
ending  O.IS  0.16  0.62  0.009  0.009 

1692  Machine  and  wag- 
on construction.. 0.45  0.20  0.62  0.011 

173S  Same 0.61  0.20  0.71 

1 554  Medium      tool 

steei    0  81  0.20  0.27 

16S0  Hard  tool  steel.  .105  0.18  0.24  0.010  0.009 
1638  Very  bard  steel. 3. 23  0.2o  0.23  0.008  0.009 
3654  Cbrome  steel... 1.03  0.17  0.23  0.009  0.007 
1242  Nickel,       case 

hardening    0.21  0.14   0.51  0.012  0.010 

1583  Nickel    steel    for 

fabricating 0.33  0.20  0.36  0.009  0.010 

1509  Cbrome       nickel. 

case  hardening. 0.12  0.20  0.29  0.011  0.010  0.91  3.93 
1292  Cbrome  nickel  for 

fabrication   0.34  0.17  0.32  0.005  0.011  1.23  3.51 

1302  Special  pen  steel.0.57  1.53  0.44  0.004  0.011     

1300  Special    tungsten 

sieel    0.55  0.50  0.21 


Si. 
tr. 


Mn.       S.  P. 

0.24  0.006  0.007 


Cr.     Ni 


W. 


0.008 
O.OOa  0.010 

0.008  0.008 


07  1.35 


3.06 


tr. 


tr.      1.00 


0.69 


Table  2. — Physical  Testa  of  Steel  in  Table  1. 


Elastic  Ultimate 

limit.  stress. 

Heat  No.                           Pounds.  Pounds. 

1458 31,300  43.400 

1406 44,100  69,400 

1092 61,150  96,580 

1738 70,250  114.360 

1242 54,600  76,100 

1583 65,130  86,760 

1509 64,560  83,900 

1292 104,680  123,740 

1302 68.260  112.640 


Reduction 

Elongation,   of  area. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


35.4 
26.5 
20.2 
15.0 
23.5 
21.9 
22.3 
13.3 
15.2 


70.0 
54.6 
42.0 
35.6 
64.0 
50.0 
64.0 
48.0 
43.0 


Table  3. — Results  on  Annealed  Castings. 


Heat  No. 

:;85 

0G8 

704 

705 

707 

734 

816 


C. 
.0.12 
.0.10 
.0.23 
.0.26 
.0.32 
.0.35 
.0.37 


Si. 
0.13 
0.20 
0.30 
0.31 
0.35 
0.32 
0.35 


Mn. 
0.53 
0.48 
0.59 
0.62 
0.83 
0.68 
0.71 


S. 
0.014 
0.015 
0.021 
0.03  S 
0.012 
0.022 
0.009 


P. 
0.011 
0.020 
0.025 
0.022 
0.025 
0.023 
0.017 


Ultimate  Elon- 
stress.  gation. 
Pounds.  Per  ct. 


51,920 
58,000 
66,840 
68,550 
79,650 
85,340 
95,300 
S.  B. 


22.5 
23.5 
24.0 
20.0 
20.5 
15.5 
15.0 
W. 


Owing  to  the  increase  in  its  business  within  the  past 
year,  the  W.  A.  Ives  Mfg.  Company,  Wallingford,  Conn.t 
manufacturer  of  the  Mephisto  auger  bits,  hit  braces,  ex- 
pansive bits,  tap  borers,  &c.,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
have  its  bit  braces  manufactured  elsewhere  With  this 
in  view  the  company  has  sold  the  machinery,  tools  and 
fixtures  for  the  manufacture  of  bit  braces  to  the  Southing- 
ton  Mfg.  Company  and  has  not  sold  its  entire  business,  as 
was  erroneously  stated  in  The  Iron  Age  of  April  27. 


The  offices  of  the  S.  Keighley  Metal  Ceiling  &  Mfg. 
Company,  manufacturer  of  Moore's  lock  joint  dust  proof 
ceUings,  Phoenix  fireproof  windows  and  architectural 
sheet  metal  work,  have  been  removed  from  819-823  Locust 
street  to  rooms  910-912  Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  company  will  still  maintain  a  ware- 
house at  819  Locust  street.  Pittsburgh,  from  which  all 
local  orders  will   be  filled  from  stock. 
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A   Discussion   of   the  Mineral    Resources  of    Michigan— Conservation  Through   Large 

Consolidations 


P.Y    nWIfiHT    E.    VVOODBRlnOK. 


Ill  ii  iiai'er  uu  llie  oxLiiuistilile  uiiiU'i'iU  rosiiiuxes  of 
Michigau  aud  tlieir  cunservation,  read  before  the  Mich- 
igan Academy  of  Sciences  a  sliort  time  ago,  Prof.  R.  C. 
Allen.  State  jieologist.  lirouglit  forward  interesting  in- 
formation aud  made  timely  comments  tliat  are  reviewed 
lielow : 

After  an  e-\tended  summary  of  the  general  conserva- 
tion movement,  Professor  Allen  says  that  Michigan  orig- 
inally possessed  in  its  enormous  stores  of  Iron,  copper, 
salt,  natural  brines  and  mineral  waters,  gypsums,  clays, 
coal  and  other  nonmetallic  substances,  its  broad  areas 
of  timber,  &c.,  natural  resources  unsurpassed  by  any 
political  division  on  the  continent.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true.  No  mineral  producing  State  bears  in  such  quan- 
tity a  greater  variety  of  mineral  products.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  none  has  shown  more  lavish  and  neglect- 
ful disregard  for  the  future  than  has  Michigan.  Pro- 
fessor Allen  adds  thrit  its  stores  of  clays,  gypsum,  salt 
and  natural  brines  and  mineral  waters  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  but  "  its  once  magnificent  forests  have 
practically  succumbed  to  the  lumberman  and  to  fire,  and 
great  inroads  have  been  made  upon  its  matchless  de- 
posits of  tron  and  copper." 

Michigan's  Place  in  Copper,  Iron  and  Coal 

Tlie  exhaustible  mineral  resources  of  Michigan  are  its 
iron,  coal  and  copper,  and  though  these  are  absolutely 
exhaustible,  the  problems  involved  in  their  conservation 
are  not  so  pressing  and  important  as  those  affecting 
forests,  water  powers  and  soils.  That  this  is  true  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  operators  of  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  particular  consider  natural  conservation  good 
business  policy,  and  that  it  is  demanded  by  economic 
laws.  Natural  conditions  as  to  coal,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  invite  than  prevent  waste. 

Up  to  1887  Michigan  held  first  place  as  a  producer  of 
copper  metal ;  then  it  fell  to  second,  and  has  since  be- 
come third,  by  reason  of  the  exploitation  of  vast  copper 
fields  in  Arizona,  which  has  pushed  both  Montana  and 
Michigan  bacli  one  point.  But  in  tonnage  of  ore  mined 
Michigan  still  leads.  And  in  the  extent  of  copper  ore 
reserves,  also,  Michigan  probably  leads  the  world,  though 
Its  reserves  are  of  low  grade.  However,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  reserves  of  other  districts,  by  reason  of  the 
discovery  of  vast  tonnages  of  lean  ores  by  the  drill,  may 
change  this  situation.  Professor  Allen  says  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  reserves  of 
Montana  and  Arizona,  Michigan  is  destined  to  regain 
first  place  in  copper  production.  If  this  is  ever  true,  it 
will  probably  only  be  true  in  the  distant  future. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  prior  to  1901.  Michigan 
held  first  place  in  the  production  of  iron  ores ;  but  the 
Mesaba  then  brought  about  a  change  and  its  greatly 
accelerating  production  has  since  made  Minnesota  the 
first  State  in  this  regard.  The  Mesaba  is  now  sending 
out  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior 
and  half  the  total  iron  ore  of  the  United  States.  But,  so 
great  was  the  early  lead  of  Michigan,  whose  production 
began  when,  in  1845,  300  lb.  of  iron  ore  were  taken  from 
the  location  of  the  Jackson  mine  and  sent  to  the  town 
of  Jackson  for  use  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  that  at  the 
close  of  1910  the  State  had  produced  almost  half  of  the 
total  Lake  Superior  output  and  about  one-quarter  of  all 
iron  mined  in  the  United  States  to  that  date.  Should 
these  comparisons  be  expressed  in  terms  of  metallic  iron, 
the  proportion  of  the  State  would  be  still  larger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  generally  high  iron  content  of  Its  ores. 

In  coal  Michigan  presents  an  Inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  of  the  United  States;  for  its  share  In 


1908  was  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  of  29  States 
mining  coal  in  that  year  it  ranked  as  twenty-third  in  ton- 
nage and  twentj-seeoud  in  the  value  thereof. 

Depth  of  Iron  Ore  Bodies 

Professor  Allen  presents  at  length  geological  theories 
and  the  conditions  leading  to  the  formation  of  iron  ore 
bodies,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  a  very  brief 
summary  and  discussion  : 

Iron  bearing  formations  in  wbich  ore  bodies  occur  are  sedi 
mentary  rocks  of  tbe  pre-Cambrian  age,  composed  dominantly  01 
silica,  iron  bearing  carbonates  and  a  ferrous  silicate.  In  Michi 
gan  the  original  iron  bearing  mineral  is  mainly  siderite.  These 
Iron  bearing  formations  are  interbedded  with  other  sedimentaries 
and  with  igneous  rocks  of  plutonic  origin,  and  they  are  cut  by 
dykes  of  younger  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  notably  in  the  Mar- 
quette and  Gogebic  districts.  The  ore  bearing  formations  vary 
greatly  in  thickness  on  the  different  iron  ore  ranges  of  the  State. 
On  the  Gogebic  the  entire  series  of  the  formation  is  of  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  SOO  ft.,  on  the  Marquette  from  1000  to  pos- 
sibly 1500  ft.,  and  on  the  Crystal  Falls  and  Menominee  from 
300  to  400  ft.  These  are  the  widths  of  formations,  as  they  have 
been  folded,  contorted  and  deformed,  fractured,  faulted  and  dis- 
placed. It  is  In  the  basins  formed  by  these  movements  that  the 
ore  deposits  have  become  located. 

As  to  the  depth  to  which  the  ore  bodies  of  Michigan 
may  reach  Professor  Allen  says  that  speculation  is  haz- 
ardous. This  is  for  the  reason  that  deposits  of  ore  may 
be  expected  to  occur  to  such  depths  as  the  active  cir- 
culation of  oxydizing  aud  chemically  active  waters  can 
penetrate,  and  the  depth  is  governed  by  hidden  factors 
of  uncertain  nature,  and  that  will  vary  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  original  foldings  and  fracturings  of  the 
rocks.  He  refers  to  the  Newport  mine  at  Ironwood, 
which  Is  now  finding  large  deposits  of  excellent  ore  at 
2000  ft.  from  surface,  and  says  that  other  mines  are 
approaching  this  depth. 

All  men  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Gogebic 
range  will  remember  when  its  mines  were  considered 
tiottomed  on  almost  flat  floors  of  rock  that  cut  across  the 
formation  at  right  angles  to  its  dip.  and  with  a  pitch 
universally  toward  the  east.  More  than  20  years  ago  the 
end  of  the  Gogebic  was  in  plain  sight,  just  ahead,  be- 
cause these  floors  were  accepted  as  the  basement  under 
which  there  was  no  concentration  of  ores.  But  floor 
after  floor  has  been  since  penetrated  aud  ores  found  be- 
neath, until  now  it  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would 
prophesy  just  where  the  bottom  of  Gogebic  mines  would 
be  found.  The  Soudan  mines  of  the  Vermillion  range 
(Minnesota)  are  now  down  to  1900  ft.,  and  are  far  larger 
at  that  depth  than  when  they  seemed  to  be  approaching 
exhaustion  on  the  1200-ft.  level.  The  Mesaba  has  always 
been  considered  a  blanket  deposit  of  comparatively  shal- 
low depth — 200  to  300  ft.  at  most — but  a  company  is  now 
proposing  to  sink  a  shaft  more  than  700  ft.  to  reach  a 
very  large  deposit  that  is  down  to  that  level.  Professor 
.\llen  is  certainly  wise  in  classing  as  exceedingly  hazard- 
ous speeulalion  as  to  the  ultimate  depth  of  Michigan's 
ore  deposits,  and  I  should  recommend  to  others  who  are 
putting  themselves  on  record  as  to  approximate  possible 
reserves  that  they  follow  his  caution  in  this  respect. 

Grades  of  Ore  Shipped 
Michigan's  ores  are  classed  as  hematite,  though  a 
small  amount  of  both  magnetites  llmonites  is  sometimes 
mined.  In  texture  they  vary  from  soft,  granular  and 
powdery  to  hard,  specular  and  schistose.  Professor  Al- 
len says :  "  No  ores  averaging  less  than  40  per  cent,  iron 
have  been  shipped  from  Michigan  mines,  and  of  these  the 
total  has  been  small,  while  the  average  grade  of  all  ship- 
ments from  the  State  is  still  between  55  and  60  per  cent 
metallic  iron."     In  this  connection,  I  may  state,  that  the 
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averages  of  grades  shipped  from  the  various  miuiug  dis- 
tricts of  Michigau  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows : 

Iron  natural.     Moisture. 
Itange.  Per  cent.  I'er  cent. 

Marquette    52.00  8.30 

Menominee    49.50  7.00 

Gogebic    52.30  10.70 

This  It  will  be  seen  Is  a  mean  of  about  55.5  per  cent, 
dried,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  very  trifling 
differences  of  totals  from  the  three  districts. 

Great  Extent  of  Iron  Ore  Reserves 

Total  available  iron  ore  reserves  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  coniiiutatious  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  others,  were  esti- 
mated a  year  ago  at  4,788,150,000  tons,  and  total  unavail- 
able ores  at  75,116,070,000  tons,  by  the  same  authority. 
Of  these  totals  Lake  Superior  was  credited  with  73  per 
cent,  of  the  available  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  unavailable 
ores.  Still  further  to  analyze  these  figures,  Michigan  was 
credited  with  S  per  cent,  of  the  total  reserve  of  available 
ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  G  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the 
United  States,  with  285,000,000  tons.  Of  unavailable  ores, 
Michigan  was  given  credit  for  holding  38  per  cent,  of  the 
reserves  of  Lake  Superior  and  36  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  aggregate  of  27,100.000.000 
tons.  However  close  a  guess  this  estimate  may  be,  and 
opinions  will  differ  very  widely  as  to  its  value.  Professor 
Allen  places  the  reserves  of  Michigan  at  not  less  than 
one-third  and  possibly  more  than  one-half,  greater  than 
estimated.  He  says :  "  In  the  last  few  years  large  areas 
of  ore  bearing  formation  have  been  located  under  deep 
overburden  by  magnetic  methods,  and  other  areas  are 
yet  to  be  discovered  by  these  methods  and  by  drilling. 
The  ore  reserves  in  these  new  found  ranges  will  be  known 
only  when  thorough  development  by  drilling  and  actual 
mining  has  been  done.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin." 

Of  course  this  is  undeniable,  but  I  do  not  understand 
that  Dr.  Hayes  attempted  prognostication  in  bis  figures. 
How  valueless  such  estimates  are  is  evinced  by  discov- 
eries made  in  the  past  year  or  so  in  southern  Wisconsin 
on  the  Baraboo  range,  and  in  Minnesota  on  the  Cnyuna. 
the  former  of  which  in  time  may  have  1,000,000.000  tons 
of  available  ore,  while  the  latter's  already  known  re- 
serve of  now  unavailable  ore  is  probably  another  thou- 
sand million  tons.  And  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  in  northeastern  Minnesota  there  will  be  found 
enormous  quantities  of  ore  that,  at  some  future  date,  will 
become  available.  A  large  part  of  this  ore  will  become 
useful,  only  after  certain  changes  shall  have  been  made 
in  metallurgical  methods. 

"  Three  are  many  reasons  to  believe,"  says  Professor 
Allen.  ••  that  high-grade  ores  will  last  much  longer  than 
the  three  decades  estimated  on  the  average  rate  of  in- 
creasing production  of  the  last  four  decades.  Neverthe- 
less, the  exhaustion  of  our  known  high-grade  ore  reserves 
may  occur  within  the  next  half  century.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  elimination  of  our  reserves  of  low-grade 
ores  will  occur  in  the  very  remote  future." 

Conservation  Through  Consolidation 
Professor  Allen  thinks  the  State  can  take  no  step 
looking  toward  conservation  of  its  iron  ores  or  copper. 
This  is  being  done  by  the  mining  companies  themselves. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no  preventable 
waste  in  the  mining  of  iron  ore.  That  this  happy  condi- 
tion prevails  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  including  mines  and 
reserves,  transport  and  mills,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
and  strong  corporations. 

There  are  many  who  cry  out  against  the  evils  o(  combination 
monopoly.     Such  feeling,  so  far  as  It  affects  the  iron  mining  in- 
dustry, is  in  part  the  result  of  natural  pre.iudice  and  in  part  of 
a  lack   of   information.      Combinations   of    small    producers    into 
large  corporations  has  worlied  nothing  but  good  In  the  Michigan 
iron  ranges.     It  has  made  possible  the  utilization  of  lower  grade 
ores  by  the  elimination  of  competition  on  the  market  among  the 
various  independent  mines.     Low  grades  of  one  mine  may  now  be 
mbed   with   the   high   grades   of   another   and    utilized,   whereas 
'  tmder  former  conditions  the  lower  grades  were  driven  out  of  the 
j  market  by   the  competition  of  the  higher.     Under  necessity   of 
I  producing    ores    salable    on    a    competitive    market,    independent 
;  mines  were  forced  into  wasteful  methods  of  mining.     Workings 


were  conducted  only  to  secure  the  choicest  grades  and  were  often 
left  in  such  condition  that  large  tonnages  of  valuable  ores  were 
left  in  the  ground  that  can  now  be  won  only  at  great  cost  and 
danger  to  human  life,  and  in  many  cases  not  at  all.  Combina- 
tions have  made  possible  the  installation  of  modern  plants  which 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  mining  and  permitted  ores  to  be  broken 
and  raised  to  surface  from  much  greater  depths  than  formerly, 
thus  increasing  our  reserves.  Combinations  have  made  possible 
the  acquisition  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  or  the  con- 
trol of  rates,  thus  affecting  further  economies.  The  importance 
of  these  may  be  realized  when  it  Is  considered  that  nearly  half 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  Michigan  iron  ore  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  is 
in  transportation  charges.  By  combination  co-ordination  bet- 
ween all  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  brought 
■  about,  with  improvement  of  economic  conditions  on  the  iron 
ranges  and  steady  employment  of  more  men  at  better  pay  within 
improved  social  environments.  Mines  that,  under  a  competitive 
system  could  not  be  worked  at  all  are  now  kept  in  profitable 
steady  employment.  All  of  these  things  have  resulted  in  prac- 
tical conservation. 

In  other  words,  conservation  has  been  accomplished 
on  the  Lake  Superior  iron  ranges  by  consolidation.  A 
tendency  toward  monopoly  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
operation  of  natural  economic  laws. 


Chokio  Water  Works  Bids 


The  Oscar  Clausseu  Engineering  Company,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  furnishes  the  following  details  regarding  the  bids 
opened  April  26  for  a  water  works  system  for  Chokio, 
Minn.:  Alternative  bids  were  caUed  for  on  (A)  air 
compressor  system,  consisting  of  3300  gal.  reinforced  con- 
crete reservoir,  about  SeOO  ft.  of  4  and  6  in.  cast  iron 
pipe,  pumping  plant  and  accessories,  including  15-hp. 
gasoline  engine,  S  x  36  ft.  compression  tank,  air  com- 
pressor and  air  lift,  and  25  x  40  ft.  power  house:  (B) 
gravity  system,  consisting  of  40,000-gal.  steel  tower  and 
tank,  about  5600  ft.  of  4  and  6  in.  cast  iron  pipe,  o-hp. 
gasoline  engine,  a  deep  well  pumping  head  and  14  x  16  ft 
pump  house.     The  following  bids  were  received : 

A.  B. 

Cook  Construction  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.. $9,400     $9,993 

C.  W.  Roland  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 9,560       9,560 

Gilbert  W.  Haggart,  Fargo,  N.  D 10,500     10,600 

.1.     G.     Robertson,     St.     Paul,     Minn,     (contract 

awarded)    8.776       9.159 

Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron  Company,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa 9,600       8,895 

Blackhawk   Construction    Company,    Waterloo,    Iowa — pipe    line, 

.<4,.^41  ;  .steel  tower  and  tank,  $4,896. 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Minneapolis.  Minn. — 

steel  tower  and  tank,  $3,500. 
Magnee  .Johnston,  Minneapolis.  Minn. — pipe  line.  $5,611. 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Company.  Chicago,  111. — steel  tower  and 

tank,   $4,025. 

*  ■  » 

The  Sterling  Steel  Foundry  Company.— This  com- 
pany, whose  plant  is  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $250,000.  The  increase  was 
m.ide  so  that  the  capital  would  more  correctly  represent 
the  actual  investment  in  the  plant.  Geo.  W.  Smith,  for 
nine  years  superintendent  of  the  Union  Steel  Casting 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  has  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Sterling  Steel  Foundry  Company.  Some  minor  im- 
provements will  be  made,  but  no  additional  equipment 
will  be  needed.  George  W.  Smith  is  president;  William 
Xease.  vice-president:  H.  G.  Smith,  treasurer;  M.  A. 
Quinn.  secretary.  With  A.  X.  Marvin  and  Nelson  Mc- 
Vickar.  they  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  com- 
l)any"s  Pittsburgh  office,  formerly  located  in  the  Frick 
Building,  has  been  moved  to  the  works  at  Braddock. 


The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company.  Pitts- 
burgh, has  received  an  order  from  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  for  a  32  x  90  in.  two-high  plate  mill  to 
be  erected  at  East  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  which  open 
hearth  plates  will  be  rolled  for  the  latter  company's  tube 
mills ;  also  an  order  from  the  Heppenstall  Forge  &  Knife 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  second  high  speed  hydraulic 
forging  press,  the  first  one  ordered  being  of  1000  tons 
capacity  and  the  second  500  tons. 


The  Central  Tube  Company,  Lewis  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, with  works  at  Economy,  Pa.,  has  increased  Its 
capital  stock  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 
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Death  of  Alexander  E.  Brown 


Alexander  E.  Brown,  president  of  tlie  I'.rowu  Hoist- 
ini;  Macliinerj'  Company,  Cleveland,  Uliio.  and  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  machinery  for  handling  material 
in  hulk,  particularly  iron  ore,  died  April  20  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  which  he  suffered  March  31.  Al- 
though little  hope  had  been  entertained  for  his  recovery 
the  end  came  quite  suddenly.  He  was  lirst  stricken  with 
ajioplexy  in  March,  190S,  but  recovered  and  was  able  to 
return  to  hi.s  otiiee  in  Novemljer  of  tliat  year.  Last  July 
a  change  for  the  worse  occurred,  and  he  had  not  visited 
his  office  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Brown  was  .jS  years  of  age.  having  been  born 
in  Cleveland  May  1-i,  1852.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Fayett" 
Brown,  a  leading  citizen  of  Cleveland,  who  was  i)resident 
of  the  Stewart  Iron  Company,  and  prominently  identified 
with  other  industries.  Mr.  Brown  attended  the  Cleveland 
public  schools,  and  in  1S€9  entered  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1S72.  After  graduation  he  was  connected  for 
several  months  with  the 
United  States  Geological 
Survey,  engaged  on  work 
in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  For  the  next 
two  years  he  was  with  the. 
Massillon  Iron  Bridge 
Company  as  chief  engi- 
neer. From  1S75  to  1878 
he  had  an  office  in  Cleve- 
land as  a  consulting  engi- 
neer, devoting  his  atten- 
tion largely  to  designing, 
building  and  selling 
bridges.  In  1878  he  be- 
came connected  with  the 
engineering  department  of 
the  Brush  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  then 
known  as  the  Cleveland 
Electric  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, and  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  Brush 
arc  light  system  and  the 
manufacture  of  carlions 
for  arc  lights. 

While  engaged  as  a 
bridge  engineer  Mr.  Brown 
took  up  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping machinery  for  the 
rapid  and  economical 
handling  of  iron  ore  from 
boats,  and  in  1S80  organ- 
ized the  Brown  Hoisting 
&  Conveying  Machine 
Company.  He  became  vice- 
president  and  general  man- 
ager of  this  company,   his 

father  being  president.  He  succeeiled  his  father  in  this 
office  when  the  latter  died  in  January,  1910.  At  first 
the  company  had  its  handling  equipment  made  in  other 
shops,  not  building  its  plant  until  18S().  In  1900  the 
name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  its  present  form, 
and  reincorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Brown  built  the  first  cable  machine  for  handling 
ore  from  boats  in  1879.  This  was  placed  in  operation  on 
the  Krie  liailroad  docks  in  Cleveland.  His  next  step  was 
the  building  in  1SS3  of  the  first  1  ridge  tramway;  also 
for  removing  ore  from  vessels  to  dock  piles.  This,  too, 
was  erected  on  the  Erie  docks  in  Cleveland.  The  next 
important  development  by  Mr.  Brown  in  ore  handling 
equipment  was  the  building  of  the  first  fast  plant,  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  tramway,  being  designed  for 
unloading  direct  from  the  boats  to  cars.  This  plant  was 
installed  at  the  C.  &  P.  docks  in  Cleveland  in  18'.)0. 
These  early  ore  handling  machines  were  operated  liy 
steam  engines,  the  ore  being  conveyed  in  hand  filled  tubs 
of  about  1  ton  capacity.  These  two  types  of  handing  ma- 
chinery, the  bridge  tramway  and  the  fast  plants  as  then 
developed,  were  the  usual  means  employed  for  handling 
ore  during  the  next  10  years.     The  next  important  im- 


l>rovement  devised  liy  Mr.  Brown  in  machinery  for  ban 
dling  ore  was  the  grab  bucket,  which  was  adopted  about 
19C0.  With  its  advent  came  decided  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  handling  machinery,  including  the  development  of 
the  man  trolley  and  the  almost  universal  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  oiierating  uiadiinery  of  this  character.  In 
1901  Mr.  Brown  also  employed  the  man  trolley  for  op- 
erating two-rope  grab  buckets. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Brown  was  developing: 
machinery  for  unloading  iron  ore  from  boats  his  Inge 
unity  was  also  displayed  in  perfecting  other  handling 
equipiMcril.  largely  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In 
1S89  he  brought  out  one  of  the  first  blast  furnace  hoists 
and  top  distributers,  the  general  form  of  his  hoist  being 
used  to-day  by  makers  of  that  class  of  equii)ment.  In 
the  same  year  he  designed  and  built  the  first  cantilever 
crane,  this  I  eing  installed  at  tlie  plant  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1890  he  built 
a  coal  storage  plant  in  Buffalo  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Uertding  Coal  &  Iron  Company  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  engineer.s.    This  plant  covered  over  ."1  acres 

and  was  equipped  with  a 
traveling  tramway  inside 
for  handling  coal.  In  1893 
he  developed  special  ma- 
cliinery  that  did  remark- 
able work  in  the  construc- 
ti'mof  the  Chicago  drainage 
canal.  These  machines,  11 
in  number,  were  of  canti- 
lever construction,  reach- 
ing over  the  canal  and 
carrying  off  excavated 
rock  and  earth,  which  was 
deposited  on  the  spoil  bank 
200  ft.  back  from  the  ca- 
nal face.  He  next  devel- 
oped In  1895  a  car  dump- 
ing apparatus  for  loading 
coal  direct  from  cars  into 
vessels,  special  attention 
being  given  to  preventing 
breakage  of  coal.  A  num- 
ber of  these  car  dumps 
were  placed  in  operation 
along  the  lake  ports. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  self-filling 
scoop  bucket  for  taking 
ore  from  stock  piles,  build- 
ing in  1895  three  machines 
so  equipped  at  the  Du- 
quesne  plant  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  In 
the  same  year  he  devel- 
oped the  pig  lireaker  in  a 
plant  built  for  the  Iroquois 
Iron  Company,  Chicago. 
The  general  construction 
of  this  jiig  lireaker  has  since  been  followed.  He  built  the 
fir.st  cantilever  shipbuilding  crane  and  trestle,  this  being 
erected  tor  the  Newport  News  Ship  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
in  1898.  An)ong  other  work  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Hmwn.  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
engineering  ])rofession.  was  the  building  in  1905  of  two 
wireless  telegraph  masts,  each  450  ft.  high,  being  the 
only  masts  ever  built  of  that  hight.  They  were  3  ft. 
in  diameter  and  were  insulated  against  the  earth  to  re- 
sist 100.000  volts.  One  mast  was  built  at  Brant  Kock. 
Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Machrichanish.  Scotland. 

Handling  machinery  designed  by  Mr.  Brown  is  in 
ojieration  in  practically  every  country  in  the  world.  His 
work  was  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States,  for  the  iuveutiou 
of  machinery  for  the  quick  and  economical  h.andliug  of 
I>ake  Sniierior  ore  from  vessels  to  the  cars  made  possible 
the  great  i)roduetion  and  low  cost  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district.  As  an  engineer  Jlr.  Brown  ranked 
very  high.  As  an  inventor  he  displayed  remarkable 
genius,  and  he  possessed  an  analytical  mind  that  was 
marvelous  In  its  grasp  of  complex  problems.  His  engi- 
neering courage   was   a   matter  of   comment   among  hi.s 
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associates.  When  lie  fliiislied  desigiiiug  a  luacliiue  there 
never  seemed  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  its  ability  to  do 
the  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  Possessed  of  an 
artistic  sense,  he  always  bore  the  artistic  as  well  as  the 
practical  in  mind  when  designing  a  machine.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  remarkable  personality,  made  friends  easily 
and  was  a  charming  man  to  meet.  All  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  his  work.  Had  he  1  een  less  engrossed  in  his 
business  his  friends  believe  that  his  life  would  have  been 
prolonged. 

Mr.  Brown's  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Gen. 
James  Barnett  of  Cleveland.  He  also  leaves  a  son.  Alex- 
ander C.  Brown,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Brown  Hoisting 
Machiner.v  Compan.v  and  connected  with  the  sales  de- 
partment, and  a  daughter.  He  also  leaves  a  brother. 
Harvey  II.  Brown  of  Harvey  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  iron  ore 
and  pig  iron  dealers.  Cleveland,  and  two  sisters.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, the  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  tho 
Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland,  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neers' Club,  the  Euclid  Club.  Countrj'  Club  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cleveland. 


The  Pittsburgh    Foundr>'men's  Association 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  evening  of  May  1.  three  new  members 
were  added — Cyclops  Foundry  Company  and  A.  C.  Daft 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  San.uel  C.  Weeks,  foundry  superin- 
tendent Lorain  Steel  Company.  .Tohnstown,  Pa.  Reports 
were  made  by  the  various  chairmen  of  the  committees 
appointed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association,  whose  sessions  will  be  held  In 
Pittsburgh,  commencing  May  2.3. 

H.  E.  Field,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, stated  that  upward  of  .5000  people  can  be  taken 
care  of.  and  that  the  registration  books  will  he  opened 
in  the  registration  booth  In  the  Exposition  Building  on 
Monday,  May  22.  so  that  members  arriving  in  the  city 
the  day  before  the  convention  opens  can  register  and 
receive  their  badges.  It  has  also  been  arranged  to  hold 
a  subscription  dinner  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on  Friday 
evening.  May  26.  Several  noted  speakers  liave  been 
secured,  who  will  talk  on  national  topics,  and  two  or 
three  others  on  matters  pertaining  to  foundry  practice. 

Reports  were  also  made  by  Eliot  A.  Kebler.  chairman 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  George  P.  Bassett.  .Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Entertainment  of  Ladies. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  the  meralers 
with  tickets  to  witness  the  ball  game  between  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati  teams.  Friday  afternoon.  May  2ij. 

W.  A.  Bole,  chairman  of  the  Plant  Visitation  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
special  train  to  take  the  members  to  the  foundry  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Wilmerding.  Pa., 
where  the  continuous  ix)uring  system  is  used,  and  after 
Inspection  of  this  plant  the  train  will  take  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Homestead  Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  then  to  the  plant 
of  the  Mesta  Machine  Comi)any  at  West  Homestead.  It 
has  also  been  arranged  that  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
automobiles  will  be  furnished  to  take  the  ladies  through 
the  parks  in  the  East  End  and  to  the  Pittsburgh  Country 
Club  in  the  evening  for  dinner.  On  Thur.sday  the  ladies 
will  be  taken  for  a  visit  through  the  art  galleries  and  to 
the  Phipps  conservatories  in  Schenley  Park,  and  also  to 
the  Margaret  Morrison  training  schools. 

All  reports  indicate  that  ami)Ie  arrangements  have 
been  made  and  the  sessions  promise  to  be  instructive. 
Dr.  Richard  Moldenke.  secretary,  reports  that  a  large 
number  of  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers, 
while  the  exhibits  will  be  more  elaborate  and  larger  in 
number  than  ever  liefore.  Already  102  booths  have  been 
engaged  in  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  Building  and  some 
elaborate  disi>lays  will  he  made. 

Dr.  Moldenke  made  an  informal  address  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen's  .Association  on  "  Modern  CufHjla 
Practice."  his  remarks  lieing  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest.    A    Nominating   Connnittee   was   then   appointed. 


consisting  of  Joseph  T.  Speer.  William  Yagle  and  C.  H. 
Gale,  to  nominate  offlcers  for  the  coming  year,  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  June  5.  F.  H.  Zimmers  reported  that 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  July,  IsOO,  a  few  con- 
cerns being  represented :  it  started  with  18  members,  but 
now  has  145  in  good  standing,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongest  foundrymen's  associations  in  the  coun- 
try. 


Pittsburgh  Railway  Club  at  the  Ellwood  City,  Pa., 
Tube  Plant. —  Cpon  invitation  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, aliout  2.50  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club 
and  150  other  guests  visited  on  Friday,  AprU  2S,  the 
Shelljy  steel  tube  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Company, 
located  at  Ellwood  City,  Pa.  A  special  train  left  Pitts- 
burgh at  12.30  p.m.,  and  refreshments  were  served  en 
route.  The  guests  were  shown  through  every  part  of  the 
works  and  viewed  the  different  processes  of  making 
Shelby  seamless  steel  tubes  from  the  bloom  to  the  fin- 
ished iiroduct.  All  the  steel  entering  into  Shelby  seam- 
less steel  tubes  is  open  hearth  steel,  three  different  grades 
being  used,  one  running  about  0.12  carbon,  the  second 
about  0.25  carbon  and  the  third  or  highest  quality  about 
0.45  carlion.  The  steel  is  shipped  from  its  Lorain.  Ohio, 
works  in  blooms  7  in.  square  in  section,  about  6  ft,  long, 
and  weighing  approximately  750  lb.  each.  The  opera- 
tions of  heating,  piercing,  rolling,  drawing,  pickling  and 
annealing,  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless  boiler 
tubes  were  all  seen  by  the  visitors  and  explained  in  de- 
tail. 


Mexican    Oil  Developments 


Tampico.  Mexico,  April  24,  1911. — Enormous  storage 
facilities  are  being  provided  at  Tampico  and  other  locali- 
ties of  this  section  to  properly  care  for  the  oil  output  of 
the  larger  operators.  This  output  has  increased  heavily 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems which  the  larger  oil  producing  interests  are  facing 
is  the  erection  of  steel  tanks  to  afford  permanent 
storage  for  the  oil  stocks.  E.  L.  Doheny  and  associates, 
who  have  developed  a  very  large  oil  production  in  the 
Juan  Casiano  field,  SO  miles  southwest  of  Tampico,  have 
just  issued  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of  their  oper- 
ations, particularly  in  the  matter  of  erecting  steel  stor- 
age tanks.     The  statement  says : 

••  Our  energies  are  directed  largely  toward  the  con- 
struction of  steel  storage.  We  are  now  building  Tank  No. 
31  out  of  an  order  for  40.  each  of  a  capacity  of  56,000 
barrels.  These  tanks  were  ordered  last  October.  Of 
the  original  order  of  40.  therefore,  there  are  nine  more 
to  build.  An  order  has  also  been  placed  for  20  more  of 
these  steel  tanks,  each  of  the  same  capacity  as 
those  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction.  These 
will  afford  a  total  of  3,360.000  barrels  of  steel  storage 
capacity  at  the  Tampico  terminal  of  the  Huasteca  pipe 
line.  There  are  also  an  SCO.OOO-barrel  reinforced  con- 
crete reservoir  nearing  completion.  200.000  barrels  ad- 
ditional steel  storage  south  from  Tampico  on  the  pipe 
line  and  at  the  end  of  it.  and  1.175.000  barrels  more  at 
Ebano.  These  items,  both  steel  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, foot  up  the  grand  total  of  6,095.000  barrels. 

'■  With  such  storage  capacity,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  any  contract  that  the  world  can  offer.  These  stor- 
age facilities,  counting  in  only  the  pipe  connections, 
have  cost  ?1,2.50,000.  Our  pipe  line  and  pumping  station* 
to  date  represent  an  investment  of  $2,250,000.  These 
two  undertakings  alone,  aggregating  an  outlay  of  $3,750,- 
000,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  investments 
in  Mexico,  They  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  either,  for 
our  railroad,  its  rolling  stock,  water  pipe  line  system, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  our  fleet  of  oil  barges, 
steamboats  and  tugs  all  stand  for  an  additional  heavy 
investment,  which,  with  the  others,  attest  our  confidenc* 
in  the  future  of  the  great  Huasteca  field." 


The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  signed  what  Is 
known  as  the  "  contempt  bill,"  providing  tha*'  In  injunc- 
tion cases  in  labor  disputes  the  defendant  shall  be  tried 
liy  a  jury  instead  of  by  a  judge. 
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Right  Primiciples  m  Works  MamiagemeM 

Machine  Operators  Reach  Their  Best  Efficiency  When  Work  Is  Planned   for  Them— 
Piece  Rate  and  Premium  vs.  Differential  and  Bonus  Svstems 


BY    STERLINO    H.    BUNNELL.* 


Inertia  seems  to  be  a  property  of  mind  as  well  as 
matter.  The  majority  of  men  form  habits  of  action  and 
thought  and  continue  on  their  lines  until  they  are  forced 
to  change  their  courses.  Every  little  while  men  en- 
gaged in  work  along  regular  lines  are  confronted  by  a 
new  .<i,stem  or  theory.  At  tirst  the  new  idea  appears 
absurd  or  chimerical.  It  is  seen  later  that  the  novelty 
is  only  apjjarent,  and  that  the  new  .system  is  only  a 
reduction  to  science  of  principles  already  employed,  but 
unrecognized  even  by  those  who  use  them.  The  man  of 
scientific  methods,  turning  his  attention  to  a  new  process 
or  practice,  perceives  the  underlying  truths  and  states 
them  concisely  for  ready  application  by  other  men  to 
other  problems.  Put  forth  as  a  set  of  rules,  the  system 
appears  novel,  unusual  and  complicated ;  yet  if  studied 
it  is  found  that  it  is  merely  a  combination  of  principles 
and  practices  already  used  in  part  by  successful  men. 

Scientific  Management  Not  New 

All  of  the  methods  of  the  new  "  scientific  manage- 
ment ■'  are  old  and  well  known.  There  were  successful 
managers  and  prosperous  shops  before  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem. However,  many  of  the  old  school  managers  suc- 
ceeded while  in  the  act  of  killing  their  gold  producing 
geese.  Placed  in  charge  of  fairly  well  equii)ped  factories, 
these  managers  proceeded  to  increase  the  output,  when 
brisk  sales  made  it  necessary,  and  to  decrease  costs,  when 
other  factories  cut  prices,  by  the  good  old  method  of 
hustling.  Each  day's  evil  was  sufficient  unto  Itself. 
The  manager  was  too  busy  to  stop  to  think,  and  drove 
men  and  machinery  until  his  equipment  wore  out  and  his 
w-orkmen  were  superannuated.  The  feature  of  manage- 
ment of  this  type  is  earnest  and  thoughtless  attention 
to  the  daily  routine.  In  more  than  one  case  an  old  and 
experienced  superintendent  has  been  forced  out  by  a 
yovmg  and  apparently  inexperienced  man,  who  worked 
half  the  number  of  hours  and  spent  twice  as  much  money 
on  nonproductive  expense.  Neither  the  old  nor  the 
young  man  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  men- 
tal processes.  The  old  one  followed  the  course  laid  down 
by  habit;  the  young  man  cut  loose  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  common  sense.  Each  made  mistakes,  but  each 
made  mistakes  of  a  different  character. 

The  efficiency  engineers  have  made  a  science  of  fac- 
tory management.  They  have  borrowed  the  best  from 
the  old  and  the  new.  In  this  way  they  have  brought 
together  the  ideas  of  many  successful  men.  and  have 
created  what  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  a  new.  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  system  of  red  tape.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  management  on  scientific  lines  expresses 
the  maximmn  of  common  sense  coupled  with  technical 
training.  The  '"  unscientific "'  general  practice  is  to  tell 
the  workman  what  his  next  job  is  to  bo,  and  then  leave 
him  to  look  up  and  get  together  his  material,  tools  and 
supiilies.  The  efficiency  engineer  has  been  at  work  for 
centuries  trying  to  educate  the  human  race  beyond  this 
point ;  for  the  tale  may  be  found  in  the  scriptures  of  the 
management  of  a  brickyard  which  permitted  its  workers 
to  leave  their  jobs  to  find  and  bring  the  necessary  straw; 
and  effioienc  y  men  were  there  to  protest. 

Machine  Operators  Not  Likely  to  Find  the  Best  Way 

The  basis  of  scientific  management  is  the  rule  of  put- 
ting trained  men  at  the  problem  of  finding  out  how  best 
to  undertake  each  item  of  factory  work,  and  then  having 
the  selected  methods  taught  to  the  workers.  While  this 
procedure  may  have  had  no  justification  in  past  years, 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  imperatively  necessary.    The 

*  Consulting  engineer,  New  York. 


skillful  '■  all-around  ''  mechanics  of  former  years,  using 
the  light  machinery  they  knew  so  well,  could  determine 
methods  of  machining  and  maximum  speeds  and  feeds 
quite  as  well  as  any  available  planning  expert.  But  new 
tools  were  more  easily  made  than  new  mechanics.  Tools 
ten  times  as  heavy  as  before  must  now  be  run  by  men  of 
one-tenth  the  skill.  Such  tools,  if  they  cost  ten  times  as 
much  to  operate,  should  produce  ten  times  as  much  work ; 
so  that  lost  moments  become  expensive.  The  good  work- 
man of  former  years  could  experiment  a  little  to  find  out 
the  best  way.  The  machine  runner  of  to-day  must  not  be 
allowed  to  waste  the  time  of  his  expensive  tool,  even  if 
he  had  the  necessary  knowledge  to  experiment  intelli- 
gently. 

Xothiug  but  mental  inertia  could  have  allowed  the 
idea  to  become  prevalent  that  the  best  and  quickest  ways 
of  doing  work  could  be  discovered  by  machine  runners 
under  the  stimulus  of  piecework  prices,  under  any  con- 
dition except  accident.  Managers  and  clerical  help  have 
been  conspicuous,  among  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know  how  to  think,  in  following  along  the  same  old  lines 
instead  of  stopping  short  to  evolve  new  and  better  ways. 
The  man  on  the  machine  may.  in  fact,  pull  handles  faster 
and  keep  more  continuously  at  work  if  it  is  made  worth 
his  while  to  do  so.  He  is  not,  however,  the  most  compe- 
tent man  to  study  the  proper  forms  of  cutting  tools,  the 
proper  ways  of  holding  work,  and  the  proper  line  be- 
tween injurious  overdriving  of  the  machine,  and  wise 
forcing  to  its  capacity  so  as  to  get  the  best  return  for 
the  capital  invested.  Some  men  are  careful  and  over- 
cautious; others  are  impetuous  and  hasty;  and  each  class 
furnishes  good  workmen.  But  these  different  kind  of 
workmen  need  difiCereut  handling.  It  pays  the  manage- 
ment to  select  the  resourceful,  ingenious  man  to  develop 
new  methods  and  to  use  the  men  who  work  lietter  than 
they  think  to  carry  out  the  methods  after  they  are 
planned. 

Piece  Work  and  Premium  Systems 

Piece  work  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  cus- 
tomary day's  work  is  long  out  of  date.  The  system  was 
a  frank  confession  that  the  management  did  not  know 
what  time  the  work  should  take,  and  hoped  .«ome  of  the 
men  might  blunder  onto  the  quickest  method.  It  put  a 
premium  on  haste  and  inaccuracy,  and  set  the  inspector 
against  the  foreman  and  the  workman  against  Imili.  Be- 
ing set  by  .1  mere  guess,  the  piece  rate  was  invariably  too 
high,  as  the  men  gradually  learuetl  some  of  the  iiossibili- 
ties  of  the  equipment.  Soon  men  of  |3-grade  of  skill  were 
producing  work  priced  at  two  or  three  times  that 
amount.  If  the  rates  were  set  as  a  bargain  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  their  maintenance  made  it  easy  for 
any  competitor  to  start  men  at  lower  rates  and  undersell 
the  over-priced  shop.  If  the  rates  were  subject  to  re- 
duction, no  sensible  workman  would  again  exert  himself 
to  earn  more  than  the  highest  rate  he  thought  his  em- 
ployer would  stand. 

Premium  payment  was  a  device  invented  by  K.  A. 
Halsey  with  the  intention  of  overcoming  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  piece  work.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  system  was  first  exploited  in  the  early  'Ws.  at  the 
time  when  the  Aiiicricuii  Machinist,  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  machine  tool  builder,  was  declaiming  against 
the  ridiculously  heavy  machine  tools  in  vogue  across  the 
ocean,  and  praising  the  light  and  graceful  American 
tools  which  were  so  easy  to  ship  and  move  about !  -V 
few  years  afterward  the  same  paper  was  illustrating 
American  tools  of  weight  and  bulk  quite  outclassing 
those  "  cumbersome  "  European  machines.    The  |)remium 
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system  was  Jirected  especially  at  those  competeut  me- 
chanics of  20  years  ago,  who  had  grown  up  with  their 
machinery  and  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  it. 
By  piece  work  stimulation  they  were  to  be  induced  to 
study  out  faster  ways  of  doing  their  work ;  but  the  em- 
ployer would  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  their  efforts. 
To  illustrate:  If  a  certain  job  took  10  hours  at  the  usual 
pace,  the  workman  would  be  offered  half  pay  for  the 
time  he  might  save.  If  he  did  the  work  In  S  hours 
he  got  9  hours'  pay.  If  he  did  it  iu  G  hours  he  got  8 
hours'  pay.  If  lie  did  it  in  half  the  set  time  of  10 
hours  he  received  7Vi  hours'  pay,  so  that  he  received 
for  the  job  only  three-quarters  of  the  price  paid  him  for 
the  same  w-ork  done  iu  the  slow  time  of  10  hours.  With 
straight  piece  work  the  workman  might  attempt  to  make 
all  he  could,  as  long  as  the  employer  would  stand  for  it. 
With  the  premium  system  the  workman  automatically 
cut  his  own  pay  as  his  speed  increased,  and  soon  reache'l 
the  point  where  the  increase  of  pay  for  extra  effort  w  ;s 
unimportant. 

The  Differential  Payment  and  Bonus  Systems 

Both  these  methods  of  payment,  it  Is  apparent,  belong 
to  the  go-as-you-please  system  of  management,  in  which 
no  one  has  any  positive  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done 
with  the  means  at  hand.  In  contrast  to  them  are  the  two 
systems  based  upon  actual  study  of  the  possibilities, 
followed  by  the  setting  of  the  day's  tasks.  It  is  evident 
that  one  may  set  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  still  leave 
iinsolved  the  problem  of  how  to  induce  the  workmen  to 
meet  the  conditions.  Obviously  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
Inducement.  This  may  be  the  desire  of  holding  the  job, 
as  where  no  other  working  places  are  open  to  the  dis- 
charged man,  or  the  other  shops  are  less  comfortable  and 
agreeable  as  to  conditions.  It  is  probable  that  managers 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  improve  the  personal  rela- 
tions between  workmen  and  shop  can  realize  large  earn- 
ings on  a  little  inexpensive  tact,  diplomacy  and  personal 
'■  charity  "  in  Its  original  and  broad  sense.  Every  shop 
has  a  few  men  at  least,  who  stay  on  regardless  of  condi- 
tions, held  by  some  personal  tie.  These  men  do  not  strike 
or  make  trouble:  and  their  number  could  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  a  little  of  the  same  thing  that  creates  public 
opinion  outside  the  factor.v.  and  sells  the  goods  produced. 
But  for  those  to  whom  the  wage  offers  the  only  induce- 
ment, reward  for  following  the  instructions  which  in- 
sure turning  out  the  maximum  amount  of  work  is  offered 
by  two  methods  of  payment.  One  is  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor's differential  piece  rate  system ;  the  other,  H.  L. 
Gautt's  bonus  payment. 

Mr.  Taylor,  working  then  in  the  days  just  before  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  machine  tool  practice  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Taylor-White  high-speed  tool  steel, 
desired  to  attract  the  best  of  the  skilled  mechanics.  He 
managed  it  by  offering  an  extra  high  piece  rate  to  those 
men  who  could  attain  the  output  be  set  as  standard  ;  but 
paying  an  unsatisfactory  piece  rate  if  less  than  the  set 
quantity  of  perfect  pieces  were  turned  out.  Thus,  if  Pve 
pieces  were  the  day's  work,  the  high  rate  might  be  set  at 
SO  cents  eju-h.  and  the  low  rate  at  (lO  cents.  The  man 
turning  out  five  pieces  in  a  day  would  then  earn  $4,  while 
a  slow  man.  making  only  four  pieces,  would  receive  only 
$2.40.  The  effect  was  to  drive  out  the  slow  men  and  at- 
tract the  very  best  workmen  in  their  places.  Needless  to 
say.  Mr.  Taylor  had  already  developed  the  principle  of 
planning  the  work,  so  that  he  knew  positively  what  speed 
could  be  made  with  the  tools  and  equijiment  furnished, 
and  that  his  highest  rates  would  give  abnormally  high 
wages  only  to  exceptionally  good  workers. 

The  bonus  system  was  a  later  development  in  con- 
nection with  scientific  planning  methods.  It  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all  wage  payment  systems,  and  involves  no  cal- 
culation whatever.  Its  inventor,  Mr.  Gantt.  is  well 
known  for  his  use  of  schedules  of  factory  work,  showing 
clearly  just  what  pieces  must  be  made  each  day  and  just 
where  failure  or  success  in  performing  the  set  tasks  has 
occurred.  This  kind  of  scheduling  is  of  great  use  in  rou- 
tine operations,  where  machines  that  should  make  a 
stated  number  of  revolutions  per  day  may  lose  a  large 
proportion  of  their  running  time  by  inefficient  attend- 
ance, or  slow  work   in  supplying  material  and  resetting 


after  stops.  Schedule  sheets  are  made,  showing  the  per- 
formance of  departments,  machines  and  workmen,  and 
checked  up  each  day,  so  that  the  standard  of  perform- 
ance of  each  is  known.  To  insure  the  co-operation  of 
the  workman,  a  stated  bonus  is  paid  him  for  each  satis- 
factory- job  or  day's  work.  Regular  wages  are  paid  as 
usual,  but  at  a  minimum  scale,  and  the  bonus  is  an  extra 
amount  for  efficiency.  If  one  stops  to  consider  that  fixed 
charges,  salaries,  &c.,  go  on  every  day  regardless  of  out- 
put, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  moderate  bonus  for  an 
extra  10  per  cent,  or  so  of  work  done  with  the  same 
machines  and  without  a  cent  of  extra  expense  for  labor 
or  fixed  charges  may  be  the  most  profitable  expenditure 
anywhere  about  the  organization. 

The  days  of  the  simple  hustler  are  already  past.  For 
years  our  friends,  the  Germans,  have  been  teaching  boys 
trades  as  well  as  professions,  in  well  equipped  schools 
under  competent  instructors ;  while  we  have  been  invent- 
ing tools  and  taking  no  tliought  to  find  men  competent  to 
run  them  to  advantage.  Under  the  conditions  which  ac- 
tually exist  in  this  country,  the  only  hope  for  efficient 
use  of  the  remarkably  excellent  equiiiment  of  our  newer 
shops,  as  well  as  for  the  best  use  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  lies  in  the  study  of  its  possibilities  by  piclied  men, 
followed  by  the  instruction  of  the  semiskilled  workers 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  planners. 


The  Cincinnati  Foundry  Foremen 

Tlie  Cincinnati  Section  of  the  Associated  Foundry 
Foremen  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  on  the  evening  of  April  22.  All  the 
old  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows :  Herbert  M.  Rapp, 
president ;  F.  A.  Elbert,  vice-president ;  William  Mcin- 
tosh, treasurer ;  F.  J.  Brunner.  secretary,  and  James  W. 
Mcintosh,  sergeant-at-aruis.  In  addition  a  second  vice- 
president  was  elected.  William  Liddell  being  chosen  for 
that  lionor.  The  following  standing  committees,  to  serve 
through  the  ensuing  year,  were  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent: Educational — E.  L.  Binns,  John  A.  Logan  and 
James  A.  Murphy ;  Entertainment — W.  Mcintosh,  F.  C. 
Broerman  and  F.  J.  Brunner ;  Membership — John  Hill, 
H.  Schuh  and  C.  Goehringer ;  Auditing — William  Lid- 
dell, F.  C.  Broerman  and  H.  M.  Roberts.  The  following 
honorary  members  were  elected :  Prof.  J.  J.  Porter,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati ;  F.  O.  Clements,  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  John  A.  Logan,  ex- 
president  Cincinnati  Foundry  Foremen's  Association,  and 
Prof.  John  J.  Schearer,  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  association  is  very  much  interested  in  the  ap- 
prentice problem,  and  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  all  local  and  national  organizations,  with 
a  view  of  getting  all  possible  information  on  the  suliject, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  toward  aiding  in  solving 
this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee. A  representative  number  of  foremen  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  coming  Pittsburgh  foundry  con- 
vention. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  29,  Samuel  Gompers.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  James  O'Con- 
nell,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, attacked  the  scientific  management  methods 
advocated  by  F.  W.  Taylor  and  others.  The  lommittee 
had  under  consideration  the  Pepper  resolution  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Taylor  system.  "  The  Taylor 
proposition,"  said  Mr.  Gompers,  "  would  make  more 
money  for  manufacturers,  and  it  also  would  kill  more 
workmen.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  cannot  work  under 
a  '  speeding  up '  system  for  anything  like  the  length  of 
time  that  he  can  under  normal  conditions."  President 
O'Connell  declared  that  the  Taylor  system  tends  to  wipe 
out  manhood  and  would  destroy  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman. 


The  William  Cramp  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  launched  on  April  29  the  tor- 
pedo destrojer  Patterson.  This  is  the  fifth  vessel  of  the 
type  built  by  the  company. 
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Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports 

March  Exports  Largest  in  Our  History 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  March  shows  an  In- 
crease in  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  iron  and  steei, 
as  compared  \^■ith  February.  The  exports  were  the  largest 
for  any  month  in  our  history.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  and  manufacturers  thereof,  exclusive  of 
iron  ore,  was  $22,!591,S4S  in  March  (  against  ?1S.G90,192  in 
February,  while  the  value  of  similar  imiiorts  was  $2,051,- 
710  in  March,  against  $2,145,803  in  February  and  $4,079,- 
763  in  March,  1910. 

The  exports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  were  215.C(i7  gross  tons  in  March,  against  150.702 
tons  in  February  and  122.340  tons  in  March,  1910.  The 
details  of  the  exports  of  such  commodities  for  March 
and  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  March, 
as  compared  with  the  correspoudiug  periods  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  are  as  follows : 

J'sports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Nine  months  ending 

, March. ^  March. 

1911  1910.  1911.  1910. 

Comodities.  Oross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig  iron 15.189  5,944  126,602  51,346 

Scrap    10.496  1,790  33.359  9,057 

Bar   iron 3,119  2,236  13,676  10,838 

Wire  rods 2.224  2,828  13,154  16,045 

Steel  bars 11,744  8,843  90.865  65,634 

Billets.      ingots      and 

blooms    .32,898  266  118,781  48,965 

Steel    rails 42.517  33,507  268,072  288,938 

Iron  sheets  and  plates.  10,298  11,096  74.205  70,154 

Steel  sheets  and  plates.20,657  15.871  140,191  101,552 

Tin  and  terne  plates. .    5,531  1,440  16,362  8,118 

Structural     iron     and 

steel   16,374  10.272  118,455  73.281 

Barb  wire 6.SSS  5.949  60,702  53,375 

All  other  wire 11,792  5,981  75,218  56,744 

Cut   nails 1,306  427  7,678  6,889 

Wire  nails 7.001  2.699  37,349  25,201 

All  other  nails,  includ- 
ing tacks 567  1,032  8,162  6,047 

Pipe  and  fittings 17,066  12.159         126,611         126.835 

Totals 215,667  122,340      1,329,442      1,019,012 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  above  named 
March  exports  of  billets  28,444  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  remainder  went  to  Canada. 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  aggregated  23,533  gross  tons  in  March,  as  com- 
pared with  20.454  tons  in  February.  The  details  of  such 
imports  for  March  and  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  March,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding i>eriods  of  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows : 
Imparts  oj  Iron  and  Steel. 

Nine  months  ending 

, March. ^  March. 

1911.  1910.  1911.  1910. 

Comodities.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 

Pig  iron 11,578  21,362  159.092  178,167 

Scrap    1,923  14.469  20,004  108,862 

Bar  iron 2,298  3.243  2.3,414  20.690 

Billets,  bars  and  steel 

forms   n.e.s 5,041  5,386  32,514  23,604 

Sheets  and  plates. .  . .       235  468  3,041  4,541 

Tin  and  terne  plates . .    1,157  7,094  38,136  50,847 

Wire  rods 1,301  2,150  13,978  9,774 

Totals 23.533  54,172  290,179  398.485 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  in  March  were  134.785  gross 
tons,  against  94,820  tons  in  February  and  163,633  tons 
in  the  month  of  March,  1910.  The  total  importation  of 
iron  ore  in  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  March  was  1,003,970  gross  tons,  against  1,741,293 
tons  in  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
718,759  tons  in  1909.  Of  the  March  imports  of  iron  ore 
85,000  tons  came  from  Cuba,  27,175  tons  from  Sweden. 
22,357  tons  from  Spain.  230  tons  from  Canada  and  23 
tons  from  other  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  exclusive  of  ore.  in  the  nine  mouths 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  March,  was  $164,881,449, 
against  $128.-142.680  in  a  similar  period  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  and  in  the  year  1909,  $105,148,957.    The  total 


value  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof,  exclusive  of  ore,  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  March  was  $26,249,869,  against 
$28,237,323  in  a  similar  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  and 
$15,579,347  in  1909. 


General  Electric  Apparatus  for  Dilworth,  Porter 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


Dilworth,  I'orter  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pittsburgh.  I'a.,  are  en- 
larging their  mill  and  will  install  an  electric  drive.  They 
have  ordered  the  following  apparatus  from  the  General 
Electric  Company  :  A  1500-kva.  mi.\ed  pressure  turbine, 
which  will  run  from  the  company's  present  rolling  mill 
engines ;  one  "25-kw.  turbo  exciter,  a  700-hp.  mill  motor, 
a  350-hp.  mill  motor,  two  20-hp.  totally  inclosed  motors, 
six  7-hp.  mill  motors,  two  75-hp.  vertical  motors,  threr 
40-kw.  power  transformers,  switchboard,  controlling  ap- 
paratus. &c. 

The  700-hi).  motor  will  lie  connected  by  roiie  drive  to 
an  18-in.  mill.  The  350-hp.  motor  will  be  direct  con- 
nected to  a  spike  rod  mill,  the  20-hp.  motor  driving  the 
bull  heads.  The  7-hp.  motors  are  of  the  reversing  mill 
type  and  will  drive  tables,  cooling  beds,  &c.  The  vertical 
motors  will  drive  pumps  that  supply  condensing  water 
for  the  turbine,  as  well  as  water  for  general  use  around 
the  mill.  The  small  transformers  will  supply  low  tension 
current  for  the  20  and  7  hji.  motors.  The  switchlioard 
and  control  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
steel  mill  practice.  A  graphic  recording  wattmeter,  with 
transfer  switch  mounted  on  the  power  station  switch- 
board, will  enable  a  careful  record  to  be  made  of  the 
operation  of  either  of  the  large  motors. 


Rails  for  the  National  Railway  of  Hayti 


The  National  Railway  of  Hayti,  which  has  received 
important  concessions  from  the  Haytian  Government, 
will  build  350  miles  of  railroad,  and  large  outlays  will 
lie  made  in  the  United  States  for  rails,  bridges  and 
equipment.  The  financing  has  been  done  in  part  in  this 
country  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  others,  and  European 
capital  is  also  interested.  The  construction  work,  which 
will  begin  at  an  early  date,  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
Caribbean  Construction  Company,  of  which  L.  H.  Shear- 
man of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  is  president.  C.  G.  Young, 
00  Wall  street.  New  York,  is  consulting  engineer.  It  is 
expected  that  rail  purchases  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future,  the  requirements  being  about  20.000  tons  of  48-lli. 
rails.  A  considerable  amount  of  bridge  work  will  lie 
needed,  but  for  this  specifications  have  not  yet  been 
completed. 


J.  C.  Wallace  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  who  is  interested  in  the  Western  Dry 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port  Arthur.  Canada, 
announced  April  20  that  the  latter  company  would  im- 
mediately start  work  on  the  erection  of  an  additional 
plant  to  manufacture  stationary,  marine  and  locomotive 
boilers,  engines  and  pumjis.  and  to  do  general  engineer- 
ing contracting.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  make  this  worlis  the  largest  in 
Canada.  The  company  will  build  docks.  A  large  amount 
(if  machinery  will  be  required. 


The  plant  of  the  Hoffman  Heater  Company.  Lorain, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  gas  water  heaters,  has  been  sold 
to  new  interests,  and  the  company  has  been  reorganized 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  President,  A.  H. 
Babcock  ;  vice-president  and  manager.  S.  A.  Ault;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  J.  M.  Jones.  Mr.  Ault  was  for  sev- 
eral years  traveling  representative  of  the  old  company. 


The  Coimcil  Bluffs  Junk  Company,  dealer  in  old  ma- 
terial, claiming  to  be  the  largest  dealer  in  scrap  Iron  In 
Iowa,  has  installed  in  its  yard  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  that 
State,  one  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany's No.  6  shears. 
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A  single  crank  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of 
approximately  2000  tons  has  been  recently  completed  by 
the  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Company,  1736  Dorr  street, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  Youngstown  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Ycungstown.  Ohio.  This  machine,  which  weighs  275,000 
lb.,  is  intended  for  manufacturing  heavy  steel  products 
such  as  embossed  plates  for  burial  vaults  or  caskets ; 
doors,  platforms,  plates  and  other  parts  for  steel  Pull- 
man cars  and  passenger  coaches ;  steel  axle  housings  and 
large  heavy  brake  drums  for  automobiles  and  work  of  a 
similar  character.  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  the  machine 
and  Fig.  2  shows  the  slide,  the  pitman  and  the  pitman 
screw  assembled,  tlie  combined  weight  of  these  parts 
being  about  39,000  lb. 

The  customary  threaded  pitman  screw  fitted  with  a 
power  elevating  attachment  controlled  by  the  lever  on 
the  left  of  the  press  is  provided  for  the  slide.  This  slide 
is  operated  by  a  pair  of  friction  clutches  attached  to  the 
arch  in  the  rear  of  the  press.  From  these  clutches  power 
is  transmitted  by  miter  gears  to  a  horizontal  shaft,  which 
rnus  forward  and  connects  with  the  vertical  shaft  at  the 
front  of  the  machine  through  a  second  pair  of  gears. 
This  vertical  shaft  runs  down  to  the  lower  pitman  and 
coimects  with  the  pitman  screw  through  a  worm  and 
worm  wheel.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  closer  ad.1ust- 
ment  of  the  slide,  a  hand  wheel  attachment  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  pitman. 

A  very  large  and  powerful  friction  clutch  attached  to 
a  shaft  running  in  pedestal  bearings  operates  the  press 


Fig.   1. —  .V   .Sinsle  Crank   I'ross   Weighing  275,000    Lb.    Built   by 
the  Toledo  M.ichine  &  Tool  Company,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

itself.     These    bearings    are   mounted    on    an    extension 
I  which  is  securely  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  main  frame 
I  of  the   press.     This    shaft    is    10    in.    in   diameter    and 
]  weighs  14,000  lb.     In  this  way  the  shaft  which  carries 
the  belt  pulleys  and  the  balance  wheel  is  kept  in  accurate 
I  alignment  for  the  pinions  and  the  gears.     The  friction 
clutch  controlling  the  movement  of  the  press  is  operated 
j  by  a  steel  spider,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  and  has  a 
I  double  hardwood  facing.    Powerful  bell  cranks  connected 
:  to  the  sliding  spider  of  the  clutch  give  the  friction  re- 
quired for  driving.     Double  back  gears  with  a  ratio  of 
]  54  to  1  are  provided  for  the  press,  and  the  larger  back 
shaft,  to  which  the  two  steel  pinions  engaging  with  the 
main  twin  gears  are  attached,  is  suflSciently  large  to  pre- 
vent any  distortion.    In  this  way  the  large  driving  power 
required  to  give  the  necessary  ram  or  slide  pressure  is 
divided  equally  between  the  two  gears.    The  diameter  of 
these  gears  is  123  in.  and  the  weight  is  19,000  lb.  each.  Four 
large  steel  rods,  SV.  in.  in  diameter,  running  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  press  bed  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  serve  to 
lelnforce  the  main  frame. 


l"ig.  2. — The  Slide,  the  Pitman  and  the  Pitman  Screw  Assembled. 
The  Weight  of  These  Three  Parts  Is  About  39,000  Lb. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  press : 

Overall  hight.  feet 23 

Size  of  bed.   inches 60  x  60 

Length  of  slide  stroke,  inches 18 

Diameter  of  driving  pnlle.vs,   inches 60 

Face  width  of  driving  pulleys.  Inches 12% 

Width  of  driving  belt,  inches 12 

I'ressure  exerted,  tons 2,000 

Ratio  of  double  back  gears 54  to  1 

Diameter  of  crank  shaft,  inches ; 16 

Weight   of  crank   shaft,   pounds 14,000 

Diameter  of  main  gears,  inches 123 

Weight  of  main  gears,  pounds 19,000 

Weight  of  press,   potmds 275.000 

Before  shipment  the  jiress  was  completely  assembled, 
set  up  and  tested  at  the  builder's  works  under  actual 
working  conditions,  except  that  the  reinforcing  rods 
wore  not  shrunk  in  position  and  the  nuts  were  merely 
tightened  in  the  ordinary  way.  Afterward  the  entire 
l.ress  was  dismantled  and  the  frame  taken  apart  for 
shipment.  For  shipping  the  press  six  cars  were  re- 
quired, and  when  it  arrived  at  the  Youngstown  plant 
the  various  parts  of  the  large  frame  were  fitted  together. 
The  reinforcing  rods  were  heatefl,  placed  in  jxisition  in 
the  frame  and  allowed  to  cool  and  shrink  the  frame  to- 
.gether  solidly,  thus  securing  practicall.v  the  results  of  a 
solid   steel    frame. 


Conference  on   Scientific   Management. — Dartmouth 

College,  tlirougli  its  school  of  business  administration, 
the  Amos  Tuck  .School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
announces  a  conference  on  scientific  management  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  New 
Hampshire  and  neighboring  States  to  be  held  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  October  12.  13  and  14,  1911.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses scheduled  are  the  following :  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor, "The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management":  Henry 
L.  Gantt,  "  The  Task  and  the  Proper  Day's  Work " ; 
Harrington  Emerson,  "  The  Opportunity  of  Labor  Under 
a  System  of  Scientific  Management "  ;  James  M.  Dodge, 
"The  Spirit  in  Which  Scientific  Management  Should  Be 
Conducted." 

*  ■  » 

"Hurd's  Iron  Ore  Manual,"  a  handbook  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ores,  prepared  by  Rukard  Hurd,  secretary  of  the 
.Minnesota  Tax  Commission,  is  in  press  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  within  two  weeks.  Orders  placed 
through  .  F.  M,  Catlin,  sales  agent,  ,"510  Capital  Bank 
Building,  St.  Paul,  will  be  filled  at  the  preliminary  price, 
the  regular  price  becoming  effective  June  1. 
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A  Novel  Application  of  Motor  Drive 
to  Machine  Tools 


Details    of  the  Changes  Made  in  the  Shops  of 
the  Chicago  Railways  Company 


The  West  End  avenue  machine  and  woodworking 
shops  of  the  Chicago  Railways  Company,  Chicago,  Ill- 
have  l)een  recently  converted  from  belt  driven  shops  to 
ones  employing  the  individual  motor  drive.  The  special 
features  of  this  installation  are  the  application  of  motor 
drive  to  old  machine  tools,  the  use  of  strap  iron  brackets 
made  in  the  company's  shops  to  support  the  motors,  and 
the  large  number  of  automatic  starters  which  are  used, 
not  alone  for  the  constant  speed  motors,  but  also  for  the 
adjustable  speed  ones,  which  is  somewhat  unusual.  In 
making  this  change  the  engineering  department  of  the 
company  was  assisted  by  the  Reliance  Electric  &  En- 
gineering Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  furnished  all 
the  motor  equipment. 

The  object  sought  in  making  the  change  was  to  effect 
a  saving  in  power  by  making  possible  the  use  of  individ- 
ual machines  especially  for  overtime  work  without  run 
niug  the  7.5-hp.  motor,  which  was  formerly  used  for 
driving  the  entire  line  shafting  of  the  machine  shop,  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  machines  by  a 
more  powerful  drive  with  an  easy  and  convenient  method 
of  speed  control  for  the  wide  ranges  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  shop  in  general  by  rearranging  the  ma- 
chines to  afford  the  greatest  convenience  in  handling 
material.  Fig.  1  shows  an  IS-in.  lathe,  which  was  con- 
verted in  this  way,  and  Fig.  2  gives  a  view  of  a  portion 
of  a  group  of  radial  drills. 

A  number  of  problems  presented  themselves  in  plan- 
ning the  installation,  and  one  of  these  was  to  have  as 
little  wiring  as  possible  on  the  niachines,_  as  the  motors 
were  installed  on  a  550-volt  direct  current  grounded  cir- 
cuit, the  power  being  taken  from  the  company's  lines. 
In  tJie  case  of  the  constant  speed  motors  this  was  over- 
come by  selecting  automatic  starters  that  could  be  placed 
on  the  wall  and  controlled  by  push  buttons,  placed  in 
convenient  locations.  In  this  way  the  only  wiring  re- 
quired on  the  machine  was  for  the  push  buttons,  and 
these  required  a  pilot  circuit  carrying  only  about  1-G 
amp.  In  the  case  of  the  adjustable  speed  motors  the 
choice  of  the  controlling  equipment  proved  more  difficult. 

When  motor  drive  is  applied  to  belt  driven  tools 
equipped  with  cone  pulleys  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
cone  pulley,  which  in  some  of  the  older  types  was  de- 
signed to  cover  a  wide  range  of  speed  with  only  a  single 


Fig.   1. — An  IS  In.  Lathe  Changed  from  Belt  to  Motor  Drive  by 

the  .Application  of  a  SWHp.  Motor  Built  by  the  Reliance 

Electric  &  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Fig.  2. — Two  of  a  Group  of  Upright  Radial  Drills. 

back  gear.  On  such  machines  it  is  necessary  to  use 
either  a  wide  range  adjustable  speed  motor  or  to  provide 
a  number  of  additional  changes  if  one  of  medium  range 
is  selected.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  motors  that  could  be  used,  the  Reliance 
adjustable  speed  motor  of  the  armature  shifting  type, 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Lincoln  motor  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  March  1,  1906,  was 
chosen. 

As  illustrated  in  Fig.  1  the  lathes  offer  an  example 
of  the  methods  employed  in  making  the  changes.  The 
cone  pulley  is  replaced  by  a  quill,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, and  the  motor  drives  direct  to  this  quill  through 
an  intermediate  idler  shaft  which  gives  a  double  reduc- 
tion. This  shaft  can  be  supported  either  from  the  head 
casting,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lathe  illustrated,  or  from  a 
suitable  boss  on  the  vertical  arm  of  the  motor  end  yoke 
For  these  idlers  a  stationary  stub  shaft  is  used,  and  the 
two  idlers  are  mounted  on  a  common  bushing.  The  push 
button  control  is  shown  at  A.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  back  gear  ratio  of  the  belt  driven  machine  was  1  to 
10,  which  was  changed  to  1  to  6,  with  a  motor  having 
a  speed  ratio  of  the  same  proportion.  In  this  way  a 
continuous  range  of  spindle  speeds  having  a  ratio  of 
from  1  to  36  was  secured.  If  a  motor  Jiavlng  only  half 
as  great  a  speed  ratio  was  used,  an  additional  gear 
change  would  have  to  be  provided,  as  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  difference  of  over  300  per  cent,  between  the 
range  of  spindle  speeds  obtained  with  the  back  gear  m 
and  those  obtained  with  it  out.  By  using  a  motor  hav- 
ing this  speed  ratio  in  connection  with  the  back  gear 
ratio  of  1  to  6,  a  continuous  range  of  spindle  speeds  was 
obtained  without  any  gap.  This  change  was  made  very 
easily,  as  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  change  the 
diameter  of  the  two  tail  gears  without  making  any 
change  in  the  face  gears  or  the  locking  device  between 
the  large  face  gear  and  the  quill.  In  changing  these  two 
tail  gears  they  were  moved  to  the  front  of  the  tool  a? 
shown,  thus  allowing  the  motor  to  be  set  low  over  the 
head. 

The  way  in  which  the  drill  presses  were  changed  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  as  well  as  the  manner  of  running 
the  conduit  and  the  use  of  an  occasional  casting  to  sup- 
port the  motors.  In  making  these  changes  the  lower 
cone  pulley  was  removed  .and  the  motor  mounted  in  its 
Iilace  on  a  casting  or  a  strap  iron  bracket.  In  this  way 
no  more  floor  .space  is  required  than  with  the  belt  driven 
machine.  The  motor  is  connected  to  one  of  the  steps  of 
the  U])per  driving  cone  pulley  by  a  belt,  and  when  addi 
tional  power  is  needed  this  cone  pulley  can  be  replaced 
by  a  wide  face  single  pulley  giving,  if  necessary,  double 
the  belt  capacity  of  the  ordinary  cone  drive,  and  com- 
paring favorably  with  an  all-gear  driven  drill.     In  this 
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case  iiiotms  ha\ ing  a  siieed  rauge  of  1  to  (i  are  also  em- 
ployed ami  are  controlled  liy  the  push  luiUnus  on  the 
coluiiiii.  as  at  R. 

lu  maUiug  these  chauges  4S  uiachines  iu  the  maehiiK- 
shop  were  changed  from  belt  to  motor  drive  and  22  new 
motor  driven  machines  added.  In  the  woodworking  shop 
56  machines  in  all,  including  23  practically  new  ones,  were 
changed  to  the  motor  drive. 


The  Sibley  24.1n.  Stationary  Head  Drilling 
Machine 


A  recent  product  of  the  Sihley  Marhine  Tool  Com- 
pany. South  Bend.  lud.,  is  a  24-in.  stationary  head  drill- 
ing machine  with   geared   feed.      Its   distinguishing  fea- 


1 

i 

i 

1 

i> 
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The  Nfw  i4-In.  Stationary  Head  Drilling  Machine  Built  by  the 
Sibley  Machine  Tool  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

tures  are  the  solid,  compact  design  and  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction.  As  compared  with  some  other 
tools  made  by  this  company  the  hight,  821/3  in.,  is  con- 
siderably less,  although  the  range  of  work  and  the  feeds 
and  the  speeds  are  the  same. 

The  power  for  the  geared  feed  mechanism  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  top  driving  shaft,  and  all  of  the  gearing 
in  the  train  is  lompletely  inclosed  and  runs  in  an  oil 
bath.  Four  feed  cluinges  ranging  from  0.007  to  0.02  in. 
per  revolution  of  the  sijindle  are  available,  and,  together 
with  the  neutral  position  in  which  none  of  the  feeds  are 
engaged,  are  secured  by  mo\ing  a  small  knob  in  the  center 
of  the  hand  wheel.  An  automatic  stop  collar  on  the 
spindle  sleeve  trips  a  latch  when  the  hole  has  been 
drilled  to  the  desired  depth,  and  when  this  stop  operates 
the  worm  is  taken  out  of  engagement  with  the  worm 
gear  operating  the  feed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  drill : 

Overall   hight,    inches 82% 

Maximum  distance  between  spindle  and  base,  inches.  .  .  .  42% 

Maximum  distance  between  spindle  and  table,  inches.  . .  27 

Traverse  of  table  on  column,  inches 16 

Diameter  of  table,  inches 21 

Diameter  of  column,   inches T 

Diameter  of  spindle,  inches 1% 


Diameter  of  spindle  sleeve,  inches 2% 

Travel  of  spindle,   inches 9 

Morse  taper  of  spindle No.  4 

Ratio  of  bevel  gears 2  to  1 

Ratio  of  back  gears 4%  to  1 

Number  of  spindle  feeds 4 

Minimum  feed  per  revolution  of  spindle,   inches 0.007 

Maximum  feed  per  revolution  of  spindle,  inches 0.02 

Diameter  of  driving  pulleys,  inches 12% 

Number  of  cone  pulley  steps 2 

Diameter  of  large  cone  pulley  step,  inches 11% 

Diameter  of  small  cone  pulley  step,  inches 5% 

Face  width  of  cone  pulley  steps,  inches 2% 

Speed  of  coiuitershatt,  revolutions  per  minute 300 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 16 

Maximum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 315 

Floor  space  required,  inches 55%  x  19% 

Net  w'eight  of  machines,  pounds 1,400 

The  rigidity  of  the  tool  and  the  geared  feeds  adapt  it 
for  modern  manufacturing  where  heavy  cuts  have  to  be 
taken,  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  severe  tests 
given  this  type  of  feed  by  the  builder  has  led  the  com- 
pany to  adopt  it  for  its  entire  line  of  drills,  with  the 
exception  of  the  20  and  the  22M>  in.  sizes. 

Steel   Corporation    Construction    in   the 
Birmingham   District 


Advices  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  who  were  recently  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  the  completion  of  parts  of  the  construction 
work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  at  Corey  and  by  the  stoppage  of  work  on  other 
parts  have  been  re-employed.  The  tariff  phases  of  the 
incident  have  been  discussed  pro  and  con  in  the  Bir- 
mingham newspapers  following  the  pronouncement  of 
Congressman  fnderwood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
Washington.  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

The  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration have  been  working  upon  a  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  for  extensions  and  new  buildings  and  equipment  at 
Birmingham.  .\  large  part  of  the  buildings  has  been  con- 
structed, and  they  will  be  promptly  completed.  In  fact,  the 
work  could  not  be  interrupted  without  serious  detriment.  This 
includes  a  large  reservoir  and  water  plant  and  a  large  number  of 
by-product  coke  ovens  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,  and  also  includes  a  large  wire  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture, among  other  things,  of  wire  products  by  the  .\merican  Steel 
&  Wire  Company.  It  was  Intended  to  erect  a  large  number  of 
residences  for  occupancy  by  the  men  to  be  employed,  and  it  was 
also  intended  to  install  expensive  machinery. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that 
House  Bill  No.  4413.  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  it  should  become  a 
law,  would  seriously  affect  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  some 
wire  products  in  the  Birmingham  district  because  of  the  low 
cost  of  production  of  these  articles  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
low  rate  of  transportation  in  returning  ships.  Therefore,  local 
officials  were  advised  to  suspend  or  postpone  consideration  of 
the  question  of  making  contracts  for  residences  or  for  extensions 
or  equipment  of  the  mil's  until  after  the  whole  subject  matter 
could  be  carefully  considered.  The  advices  seem  to  have  been 
misinterpreted  to  some  extent  and  all  or  much  of  the  work  on 
the  buildings  in  progress  of  construction  was  interrupted.  Upon 
learning  this  fact,  the  local  officials  were  advised  of  the  real 
intention  of  those  in  authority,  as  above  stated,  and  work  was 
thereupon  resumed.  .\s  to  exactly  what  uses  the  wire  buildings 
will  be  put  to  cannot  be  definitely  or  certainly  stated  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  believed  they  will  eventually  be  utilized  for  some 
lines  of  steel  manufacture. 

There  has  been  no  intention  or  effort  to  influence  or  antag- 
onize legislation.  We  present  onr' views  and  reasons  when  asked, 
but  submit  without  question  to  the  decision  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  legislation  and  its  results.  We  have  a  good  opin- 
ion of  the  Birmingham  properties  and  hope  in  time  to  operate 
them  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Our  action,  however,  has  been  and 
will  be  based  on  what  we  consider  sound  business  principles. 


A  large  steel  works  will  be  built  by  the  Krupps  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  negotiations  are  reported  to  be  under 
way  for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  products  intended 
for  the  Russian,  Austrian  and  Balkan  States  markets. 
Two  railroads  traverse  the  district  in  which  the  new 
site  has  been  chosen. 


No.  1  Paxton  furnace  of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was  blown  out  April  22  and 
will  be  relined. 
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The  Davis  Cast  Steel  Car  Wheel 


The  coiiditious  iii  railroad  service  which  have  broughi 
forward  the  steel  car  wheel  have  been  referred  to  in 
these  columns  from  time  to  time.  As  is  well  known, 
.different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  type  of 
wheel  which  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  present 
day  serrice — wheels  which  will  not  only  have  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  loads  now  put  ui>on  thi^n,  but  that 


a  blank  gear  pattern.  In  these  it  was  discovered  that 
by  adding  ferromanganese  to  the  molten  steel  when  it 
was  poured  a  casting  of  any  desired  degree  of  hardness 
could  be  produced.  The  problem  was,  however,  to  get 
the  necessary  hardness  in  the  casting,  where  it  was 
wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  central  part  soft 
enough  to  bo  machined.     This  was  finally  solved  by  re- 


lis;.  1.-  Maki.m  tln>  Mollis  for  tin-  Diivis  Slri>l  Wheel. 


-.-  --Multl^    l;e:ii_iy    fur    l^'illlDg. 


will  meet  the  conditions  resulting  from  high  speeds. 
The  American  Steel  Foundries  has  developed  the  Davis 
one  wear  cast  steel  wheel  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
wheel  for  freight  sej-vice  having  the  strength  of  the  steel 
tired  wheel  and  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  chilled  cast 
iron  wheel.  It  is  the  invention  of  J.  C.  Davis,  assistant 
to  the  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries. 

The  Investigations  which  led  to  Mr.  Davis'  invention 
date  back  10  years,  when  the  inventor  was  on  a  train 
which  was  derailed  by  a  broken  flange  of  a  cast  iron 
wheel.  Chemical  and  microscopic  examination  revealed 
sulphur  segregation  at  the  point  of  failure.  The  first 
experiments  looking  to  the  new  development  were  with 


volving  the  mold  at  the  time  of  filling  and  introducing 
the  ferromanganese  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  affect 
only  the  outer  portion  of  the  wheel.  Thereupon  special 
apparatus  and  molds  suitable  for  full-sized  wheels  were 
prepared  and  the  experiments  continued  on  a  more  elab- 
orate scale  with  proiier  safeguards  at  each  step.  From 
the  thousands  of  tests  thus  made  a  standard  was  de- 
veloped for  each  process  involved.  The  tests  at  the 
foundry  were  supplemented  by  results  from  test  wheels 
put  in  service  on  various  railroads  under  heavy  tender 
equipment,  where  the  largest  mileage  would  be  obtained 
in  the  shortest  time. 

While  minute  data  covering  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  are  not  supplied,  the  successive 
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Fig.  :i. — 'J'he  Mold  nii  the  Kerolving  Table  During  Pouring. 


Fig.  4. — Charging  Into  the  Annealing  Furnace. 

operations  are  represented  in  a  general  way  in  the  illus- 
tratious,  Figs.  1  to  S.  Formulas  liave  been  made  for 
every  step  from  the  melting  of  the  material  in  the  fur- 
nace to  the  final  machining  of  the  wheel.  The  methods 
of  determining  and  controlling  temperatures  are  such  as 
eliminate  dependence  on  human  agency  and  insure  uni- 
formity in  results.  The  molds  are  dried  in  ovens,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  use  of  special 
pyrometers.  The  pouring  of  the  molds  is  an  operation 
of  particular  interest.  When  ready  for  filling  they  are 
mounted  on   tables,   which   are  made  to   revolve  as  the 


molten  metal  is  being  ixjured  into  them.  The  first  metal 
to  enter  the  mold  is  treated  with  ferromanganese,  intro- 
duced by  compressed  air  as  the  metal  passes  from  the 
ladle  to  the  mold.  The  steel  thus  treated  is  followed  up 
immediately  by  soft  steel,  which  forms  the  plate  and  hub 
of  the  wheel.  The  revolution  of  the  mold  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  regularly  in  an  integral  wheel  a  man- 
ganese steel  tread  and  fiange  with  a  soft  steel  hub.  The 
manganese,   being  heavier  than   steel,   is   drawn   by   the 


Fig.  5. — Hydraulic  Straigbtening  Press. 
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Fig.  6. — Rough  Boring. 

centrifugal  motion  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  mold. 
The  flasks,  as  the  molds  are  heiug  prepared,  stand  on 
tables  consisting  of  parallel  beams,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
t)  is  arrangement  facilitating  the  handling.  The  molds 
are  set  by  cranes  in  the  pit  in  which  they  are  poured, 
two  molds  lieing  in  place  in  the  pit  at  one  time.  While 
one  is  being  poured  the  other  is  removed  by  an  inde- 
pendent lioist  and  an  empty  mold  set  in  its  place.  The 
steel  from  the  open  hearth  furnaces  is  tapped  into  a  2."i- 
ton  ladle,  ^whieh  is  carried  to  the  pit  by  a  traveling 
crane.    The  steel  is  poured  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladle. 


the  flow  of  metal  being  regulated  by  a  cone-shaiied  cup 
carried  by  a  truck  running  on  tracks  laid  across  the  pit, 
as  shown  in  I'Mg.  3.  As  the  molds  are  poured  three 
cranes  are  in  use.  One  carries  the  ladle,  and  on  either 
side  a  crane  takes  out  n  flask  that  has  been  poured  or 
puts  in  one  ready  for  the  ne.\t  pouring. 

Ou  their  removal  from  the  molds  the  wheels  are  giveu 
an  annealing,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by  a  py- 
lometer.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  secure  a  fine 
molecular  structure  and  eliminate  internal  strains.  From 
the  annealing  furnaces  the  wheels  are  taken  first  to  a 
hydraulic  straightening  press,  then  to  a  boring  mill  where 
the  wheel  Dt  is  accurately  rough  bored  to  within  Vs  in, 
of  the  finished  size.  It  then  passes  to  a  grinding  ma- 
chine where  the  tread  and  the  throat  of  the  flange  are 
ground.  The  machines  are  arranged  for  grinding  two 
wheels  at  the  same  time.  The  grinding  o[]eration  gives 
a  polished  surface,  and  makes  the  wheels  as  nearly  cir- 
cular as  possible,  so  that  the  chance  of  uneven  wear  in 
service  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Following  the  grind- 
ing the   wheels  are  again  heated   and   water  tempered, 


Fig.   tj. — Water  Toughening. 

this  operation  giving  a  denser  metal   in  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  and  imparting  toughness. 

The  usual  custom  in  the  commercial  handling  of  ear 
wheels  is  followed  with  the  Davis  steel  wheel.  When 
the  full  mileage  has  been  made  the  wheel  is  applied  on 
the  purchase  of  a  new  one  at  scrap  value.  There  is  the 
difference  that  with  the  one  wear  steel  wheel  the  ques- 
tion of  temporary  loss  from  service  when  a  multiple 
n..i!eage  wheel  is  In  the  shop  to  be  brought  back  to 
contour  is  eliminated,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  handling, 
turning,  loss  of  metal  turned  off,  &c.  There  is  the  addi- 
tional claim  of  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  car  and 
coujiler  higlits,  with  the  slight  variation  in  diameter  of  ) 
the  Davis  wheel  throughout  its  life.  The  staudard  3.3- 
iu  wheel  recommended  for  heavy  freight  and  tender  serv- 
ice weighs  COO  lb.,  so  that  for  a  car  the  total  weight  i^ 
nearly  1000  lb.  less  than  that  in  the  case  of  cast  iron 
wheels  and  from  1200  to  1600  lb.  less  than  for  multiple 
mileage  steel  wheels. 


Fig 


-Grinding  the  Tread  and  Flange. 


The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland 
Ohio,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Didier-Marsh 
Company  of  New  York  for  a  bridge  and  transfer  car  for 
the  coke  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  same  company  has  recently  receiveil 
an  order  from  the  Tittsburgh  Coal  Company  for  a  bridge 
to  be  erected  at  DuUith. 
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The  New  Reed  High  Speed  Sensitive  Drills 

A  su'ostautial  aud  very  conveuieut  drilling  machine 
has  been  developed  by  the  Francis  Reed  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.  In  designing  the  tool,  which  is  of  the 
straight  line  box  type,  the  proper  distrilmtion  of  metal 
and  provision  to  withstand  stress  in  use  have  received 
considerable  attention.  These  drills  are  built  with  one, 
two,  three  or  four  spindles,  the  first  being  the  type  illus- 
trated, and  their  special  features  are  the  shifting  mech- 
anisms for  the  cone  pulley  and  the  line  shaft  belts,  the 
belt  tightening  device,  rigid  construction  and  a  cen- 
tralized control. 

A  lever  at  the  right  of  the  machine  having  a  vertical 
movement  shifts  the  cone  pulley  belts  through  belt  eyes 
near  either  pulley.     A  free  movement  without  causing  a 


The  New  Single  Spindle  High  Speed  Sei).sitive  Drilling  Machine 
Built  by  the  Francis  Reed  Company,   Worcester,  Mass. 

severe  strain  on  the  belt  is  possible,  as  the  lever  is 
flexible,  and  any  desired  speed  is  instantly  obtained  by 
a  slight  movement  of  it.  The  device  for  shifting  the  line 
shaft  belt  is  novel  and  consists  of  two  pedals  located 
one  on  either  side  of  the  column  at  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  slight  pressure  applied  to  either  of  them  starts 
the  machine,  while  continuous  pressure  stops  it.  The 
belt  tightener  swivels  around  the  vertical  back  shaft  and 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  belt  tension  also  changes  the 
lap  with  a  corre.spondiiig  addition  to  the  amount  of 
power  transmitted.  A  hand  wheel  operates  the  belt 
tightener  through  a  rack  and  pinion  on  the  left  side  of 
the  machine.  The  cone  pulley  belt  shifter  is  interlocked 
with  the  mechani.sm  for  tightening  the  belt  and  the  in- 
itial movement  of  the  former  releases  the  belt  tightener, 
so  that  when  the  belt  is  shifted  it  is  not  under  tension. 
An  endless  heavy  leather  belt  is  furnished  for  each 
spindle,  which  is  bored  to  correspond  to  the  Morse  No.  3 
taper  to  accommodate  drills  to  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  machine.  A  heavy  top  support  is  provided  for  the 
spindle  cone  pulley,  which  relieves  the  spindle  of  all 
strain.  All  the  shafts  are  turned  and  ground  so  as  to 
rvm  true  and  smooth    and  are  mounted  in  large  bronze 


boxes  which  can  be  renewed  at  a  slight  cost  when  neces- 
sary. 

A  test  recently  made  of  the  single  spindle  machine 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  rigidity  of  the  line. 
Although  this  machine  weighs  only  about  4S0  lb.,  a  1-ln. 
high  speed  drill  was  driven  through  a  piece  of  cast  iron 
1  in.  thick  in  5  sec.,  while  an  ordinary  drill  of  the  same 
size  was  sent  through  a  similar  piece  of  iron  in  S  sec. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  single  spindle  drill : 

Diameter  of  spindle  in  cone  pnlliy,  inches 'Vw 

Diameter  of  spindle  in  quiil.  inches 1 

Diameter  of  spindle  quill,  inches 1% 

Length  of  spindle  qjill,  inches 8 

Vortical  movement  of  spindle,  inches G^ 

Vertical  movement  of  head,  inches ,  . . .        9% 

Vertical  movement  of  table,  inches 30 

Size  of  table,   Inches 12x16 

Maximum  distance  between  spindle  and  table,  inches.  ...      36 

Maximum  size  of  drill  haudled,  inches 1 

Morse  taper  in   spindle No.  3 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  puUe.vs,  inches 8 

Face  widtli  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  inches 3 

Number  of  cone  ptilley  stops 3 

Diameter  of  sraallest  cone  pulley  step,  inches 4Vi 

Ifiameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  inches T^/w 

^^■idth  of  spindle  cone  pulley  belt,  inches 2 

Width  of  countershaft  belt,  inches 3 

Length   of  top   belt,   inches 34 

Diameter  of  bacl»  shaft,  inches IVw 

Length  of  rear  bearings,  inches 3 

Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 750 

Numl)er  of  spindle  speeds 3 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 450 

Maximum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 1,230 

Overall   hight.   inches 90 

Floor  space  required,   inches 25  x  37 

Weight,    pounds 480 

In  designing  this  machine  accessibility  and  con- 
venience were  made  prominent  features.  The  handles  for 
tightening  the  table,  the  table  elevating  crank,  the 
shifter  handles  for  the  cone  pulley  and  the  line  shaft 
belts  and  the  belt  tightener  are  all  operated  from  the 
front  of  the  machine,  and  all  movements  aud  adjust- 
ments are  arranged  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  when  standing  in  front  of  the  machine, 

♦  »• 

The  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Convention 


In  addition  to  the  details  given  on  page  SS4  of  The 
Iron  Age  of  April  13,  the  following  will  be  features  of 
the  programme  of  the  semiannual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  IS  and 
19 :  The  Membership  Committee's  report  will  be  pre- 
sented by  C,  A.  Hoefer,  chairman ;  Patents,  C,  L,  Tay- 
lor ;  Revision  of  Constitution,  A.  H.  Tuechter ;  Preparing 
List  of  Machine  Tool  Users,  E,  B.  Bullard,  Jr, ;  Cancella- 
tion of  Orders,  C.  'Wood  Walter;  Incorporation,  Rufus 
King ;  Delegates  to  Merchant  Marine  Congress,  George 
J.  Burns  and  P.  G.  March  ;  Definition  of  Machine  Tools, 
Fred  L.  Eberhardt.  Alexander  Taylor,  works  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  deliver  an  address  on  "  Department  Plan  of 
Machine  Tool  Arrangement  on  the  Basis  of  Equipment," 
in  addition  to  the  addresses  by  speakers  previously  an- 
nounced. 

«  ■  » 

Railroad  Equipment  Orders.— The  Southern  Railway 
has  ordered  65  coaches,  baggage  and  postal  cars.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  is  in  the  market  for  30  caboose  cars 
in  addition  to  the  lOCO  box  and  200  phosphate  cars  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  New  York  Central  Lines  are 
building  1000  refrigerator  cars  at  East  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  in  the  market  for  50 
steel  underframe  box  cars  for  Cuba.  The  Illinois  Central 
is  reported  in  the  market  for  94  all-steel  passenger  cars. 
The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  500  freight  cars 
built  at  its  shops  in  New  Decatur,  Ala.  The  Western 
Maryland  has  ordered  500  steel  hopper  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  The  Chicago  &  North- 
western has  ordered  30  locomotives.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way has  ordered  .50  freight.  23  switching  and  20  passen- 
ger locomotives  from  the  Baldwin,  Lima  and  American 
companies,  respectively. 
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Electric    Fiumac^ 


An  Electric  Furnace  for  Heating  Bars  and  Billets 


BV    THADDEUS    F.    BAILY,    ALLIANCE,    OHIO. 


The  possibility  of  an  electric  furuace  for  heating  metal 
without  melting  was  suggested  to  the  writer  some  years 
ago  on  noting  the  very  wasteful  and  thermally  iuefflclent 
oil  fired  furnaces  for  heating  forging  stock  in  a  comi)ara- 
tively  modern  plant  in  northern  Ohio.  A  calculation  of 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnaces  in  question,  which 
were  said  to  l)e  of  the  most  modern  construction,  showed 


Taking  even  a  case  where  the  least  efficient  of  the 
modern  prime  movers,  the  noncoudensing  steam  engine, 
was  used  for  generating  power,  allowing  a  net  thermal 
efficiency  of  5  per  cent,  for  converting  the  heat  value 
of  the  coal  into  electrical  energy  and  assuming  a  furnace 
efficiency  of  40  per  cent.,  the  net  overall  efficiency  for 
the  entire  heating  equipment  would  be  2  per  cent.  The 
fuel  for  creating  the  steam,  however,  would 
cost  only  one-third  as  much  per  heat  unit  as 
would  the  fuel  oil  for  oil  furnaces.  The  com- 
mercial efficiency,  then,  as  far  as  cost  of  fuel 
alone  was  concerned,  would  be  33  1-3  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  electric  equipment,  in 
spite  of  the  low  efficiency  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. Considering  steam  engine  low  pressure 
turbine  units  or  gas  engine  driven  units  in 
lilace  of  the  steam  engine  unit,  above  con- 
sidered, the  probable  efficiencies  of  electric 
furnace  equipments  seemed  favorable  enough 
to  deserve  a  place  in  the  industry,  while  in 
plants  where  there  was  a  large  supply  of 
exhaust  steam  available,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  forge  plants,  electric  energy 
could  be  so  cheaply  produced  by  the  low 
pressure  turbine  that  no  direct  fired  furnaces 
could  compete  with  such  equipment  in  cost 
of  heating.  The  only  question  then  seemed 
to  be  whether  an  electric  heating  furnace 
could  be  designed  to  successfully  heat  metal 
at  tliermal  efficiencies  above  a  given 
limit. 


Fig.  1.— Horizontal  and  Front  and  Side  Vertical  Elevations  of    tlie  Bailj   lilectiic  Bar  and  Billet  Heating  Furnace  Built  by  tlie 

Electric  Furnace  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


that  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel 
was  delivered  into  the  steel.  The  technical  i)ress  and 
various  publications  at  the  time  contained  a  number  of 
descriptions  and  tests  of  electric  furnaces  then  in  use 
ill  the  chemical  industry  and  also  of  furnaces  for  melting 
and  refining  steel.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  fur- 
naces was  given  at  from  40  to  SO  per  cent.,  and  it  was 
at  once  apparent  that  if  a  thermal  efficiency  of  even  40 
per  cent,  could  be  realized  in  a  furuace  for  heating  stock 
such  as  was  heated  in  oil  furnaces  at  a  thermal  efficiency 
of  only  4  per  cent.,  that  a  considerable  loss  could  be 
allowed  in  the  means  for  converting  the  heat  value  of 
any  fuel  into  electrical  energy  for  use  in  electric  heating 
furnaces  and  still  effect  a  saving. 

•  From  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Electroebem- 
ical  Society,  in  New  York  City,  .\pril  0    1911. 


The  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  the  operation 
of  the  first  experimental  furnaces  were  due  largely  to 
lack  of  sufficient  electric  current  and  control  devices. 
Suitable  equipment  was,  however,  obtained  by  installing 
the  120-kw.  generator  and  transformer  equipment,  men- 
tioned later,  at  the  plant  of  the  Transue  &  Williams 
Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  which  company  generously  sup- 
plied the  power  for  driving  the  generator  from  its  gas 
engine  for  all  the  runs  on  the  furnace. 

Description  of  the  Furnace 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  furnace  evolved 
out  of  the  experiments  commenced  over  four  years  ago. 
Iteference  may  be  had  to  Fig.  1,  which  gives  sectional 
front  and  side  elevations  and  a  sectional  plan  of  the 
furuace. 
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Fig.  2. — The  Baily  Electric  Furnace  Ready  for  Charging. 


The  furnace  is  of  the  resistance  type  and  consists 
essentially  of  two  carbon  electrodes  separated  from  each 
other  and  an  intermediate  resistance  body  of  a  car- 
bonaceous composition  in  which  the  heat  is  generated. 
In  the  space  directly  above  the  resistance  material  and 
directly  under  the  roof  of  the  furnace  is  placed  the  metal 
to  be  heated,  a  ledge  at  the  rear  of  the  furnace  and  one 
at  the  opening  sup- 
porting the  bars  or 
billets,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  elec- 
trodes enter  the  fur- 
u  a  c  e  through  the 
rear  wall  and  are 
placed  slightly  con- 
vergent, so  that  the 
path  of  the  electric 
current  will  b  e 
shorter  from  elec- 
trode to  electrode  at 
the  front  of  the  fur- 
nace than  at  the 
back.  This  arrauge- 
m  e  n  t  compensates 
for  the  cooling  effect 
which  is  greater  in 
the  front  of  the  fur- 
nace on  account  of 
the  opening  and  the 
charging  of  the  cold 
material.  The  elec- 
trodes entering  the 
furnace  from  the 
rear  present  c  o  m  - 
paratively  large  con- 
tact surfaces  to  the 
resistance  material 
without  the  use  of 
special  electrode  sections. 


heating  chamber  at 
a  temperature  high 
enough  to  heat  the 
metal. 

The  resistence  ma- 
terial is  composed  of 
coke  or  coal.  Crushed 
foundry  coke  pass- 
ing over  a  %-in.  mesh 
and  through  a  %-in 
mesh  screen  gives 
the  most  satisfactory 
and  uniform  results. 
For  a  40-kw.  fur- 
nace heating  150  lb. 
of  metal  per  hour 
the  distance  between 
electrodes  should  be 
36  in.  and  the  cross 
sectional  area  about 
24  sq.  in.  To  main- 
tain an  electrical  in- 
put of  40  kw.  a  volt- 
age of  200  would  be 
required  with  a  coke 
resistance  body ;  if 
the  body  be  com- 
posed of  coal  the 
voltage  should  be 
about  150.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to 
determine  the  effective  cross  sectional  area  of  the  material 
through  which  the  electric  current  passes,  as  at  working 
temperatures  the  lining  materials  become  almost  as  good 
conductors  of  electricity  as  the  resistance  material  itself. 
The  resistance  body  as  it  approaches  the  electi-odes  has 
a  greatly  increased  cross  section,  so  as  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter contact  with  the  electrodes,  prevent  undue  heating  at 
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The  electrodes  are  also  placed 
iu  a  pbme  above  the  resistance  material,  which  throws 
the  shortest  path  for  the  electric  current  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  resistance  body  and  nearest  the  metal.  This 
is  a  feature  that  seems  almost  indispensable  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  furnace  of  this  character,  as  in  the 
furnaces  constructed  without  this  feature  the  cooling  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  resistance  body  by  the  cold  steel 
caused  the  electric  current  to  take  a  lower  path,  in  which 
portion  of  the  body  the  temperature  became  very  high  and 
melted  out  the  bottom  linings  and  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace itself,  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  mainain  the 


the  point  of  contact  and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
dissipation  of  heat  through  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  current  except  at  that  part  of  the  resistance  body 
directly  under  the  metal.  Thus  in  a  way  these  increased 
cross  sections  perform  the  mission  of  electrodes  as  they 
conduc-t  the  current  from  the  electrodes  proper,  which 
are  located  in  a  protected  part  of  the  furnace,  to  the 
part  where  the  transformation  into  heat  is  desired,  and 
they  do  this  without  much  heat  being  generated  in  these 
portions  themselves. 

The  must  serviceable  lining  material  so  far  obtained 
is  made  of  chrome  brick  and  chrume  ore.  and  while  a 
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certaiu  reducing  action  takes  place  between  the  chrome 
ore  and  bricli  and  the  carbon  of  the  resistance  material 
It  is  not  of  such  nature  as  to  seriously  Impair  its  useful- 
ness as  a  liuing  material.  This  chrome  lining  is  carried 
uj)  to  at  least  one  course  above  the  resistance  material. 
The  lining  is  readily  accessible  for  repairs  or  inspection 
by  removing  the  three  courses  of  silica  brick  directly 
under  the  furnace  opening. 

The  top  of  the  furnace  is  of  silica  arch  brick,  9  in. 
thick,  and  clamped  from  front  to  back.  A  row  of 
chrome  arch  brick  at  each  side  of  the  roof  prevents  con- 
tact of  the  silica  brick  with  the  carbon  in  the  hoppers 
above  the  electrodes. 

The  sides  of  the  furnace  are  of  silica  brick  and  in 
the  larger  furnaces  are  incased  in  a  sheet  steel  frame. 
Insulating  material  is  placed  between  the  silica  brick 
and  the  casing. 

The  furnace  base  is  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate  supported 
by  cast  iron  legs  or  brick  piers. 

The  cable  terminals  are  connected  with  the  electrodes 
by  iron  sleeves,  copper  straps  and  iron  wedges.  In  mak- 
ing the  connection  the  iron  sleeve  is  placed  over  the  end 
of  the  electrode  and  copper  straps  placed  against  the  four 
sides  of  the  electrode.  The  copper  cable  terminal  is  then 
placed  between  one  of  the  copper  strips  and  the  iron 
sleeve  and  wedges  are  driven  in  on  the  opposite  side 
between  the  strap  and  sleeve  to  give  a  firm  contact. 
Wedges  are  then  driven  in  on  the  other  two  sides  be- 
tween the  copper  strips  and  the  sleeve.  In  this  way  the 
current  flow  is  equally  distributed  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  electrode  by  the  encircling  iron  sleeve. 

The  Electric  Control 

The  furnace  is  controlled  by  a  regulating  transformer 
and  controller.  The  transformer  gives  its  full  rated  out- 
put at  the  lowest  voltage  rating.  While  hand  regulation 
Is  usually  provided,  the  regulation  may  be  made  auto- 
matic at  a  slight  additional  cost.  A  voltage  range  of 
from  33  1-3  to  50  per  cent,  is  usually  provided,  depending 
on  the  operating  and  starting  requirements. 

Each  furnace  is  provided  with  a  single  panel  switch- 
board, having  mounted  on  it  a  voltmeter,  ammeter,  watt- 
hour  meter,  circuit  breaker  and  oil  switch.  The  voltmeter 
and  ammeter  indicate  at  all  times  the  conditions  on  the 
interior  of  the  furnace,  as  irregularities  are  readily 
noticeable  on  the  Instruments.  The  watt-hour  meter  en- 
ables accurate  data  to  be  kept  on  the  current  consump- 
tion for  heating  any  particular  class  of  work. 

Lining  Renewals 

The  temperatures  that  may  be  obtained  are  limited 
solely  by  the  electrical  input  and  the  temperatures  allow- 
able by  the  refractory  linings  of  the  furnace.  The  tem- 
perature usually  maintained  in  a  furnace  for  the  raiiid 
heating  of  stock  for  automobile  forgings  is  such  as  to 
cause  the  fusion  of  the  ends  of  the  silica  brick  forming 
the  roof  and  is  probably  not  less  than  3200  degrees  F. ; 
the  resistance  material,  of  course,  reaches  a  much 
higher  temperature.  When  working  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures usually  met  in  forge  practice  a  renewal  of  the 
lining  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  will  be  required 
every  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  replacing  of  the  liuing  or  portions  of  it  and  the 
replenishing  of  the  resistance  material  are  the  only  items 
that  may  be  classed  as  renewals  and  should  not  exceed, 
in  furnaces  heating  150  lb.  of  metal  per  hour  working 
at  the  highest  temperatures,  an  average  of  20  cents  per 
day  for  lining  material  and  5  cents  per  day  for  resist- 
ance material. 

Advantages  of  the  Electric  Furnace 

The  metal  being  heated  is  maintained  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere,  the  high  temperature  carbon  resistance  ma- 
terial giving  off  a  gas  of  a  reducing  nature.  The  electric 
furnace  is  the  only  furnace  built  in  small  units  in  which 
both  a  high  temperature  and  a  reducing  atmosphere  may 
be  maintained.  The  saving  in  oxidation  loss  is  very  con- 
siderable in  small  furnaces  of  this  character,  as  the 
oxidation  in  the  usual  combustion  furnaces  is  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  forgings  due  to  the  fact 


that  the  stock  loses  volume  and  does  not  contain  enough 
n^etal  tc  till  the  dies. 

The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  furnaces  varies  with  the 
size,  the  percentage  of  operation  at  full  capacity  and  the 
ruling  temperature  required.  Efficiencies  of  from  33  to 
65  per  cent,  may  be  exjiected  in  furnaces  with  heating 
capacities  of  from  120  to  1000  lb.  per  hour. 

Tests  of  the  Equipment 

At  the  plant  of  the  Transue  &  Williams  Company  the 
power  for  driving  the  generator  was  supplied  by  a  12  x 
16  in.  Buckeye  four-cylinder  twin  single  acting  gas  en- 
gine, which  also  drove  the  generator  for  supplying  cur- 
rent to  part  of  the  motors  in  the  machine  shop,  so  that 
only  part  of  the  time  was  sufficient  power  available  for 
furnace  operation.  Belted  to  the  flywheel  of  the  gas  en- 
gine was  a  120-kw.  two-phase  440-volt  revolving  field 
alternator,  only  one  phase  of  which  was  connected  up. 
The  leads  from  this  phase  were  connected  with  the  low 
tension  terminals  of  a  STVo-kw.  440-2200-volt  transformer. 
The  current  was  then  stepped  down  by  a  2200  220  or  110 
\olt  transformer.  The  coils  on  the  low  tension  side  were 
connected  through  a  double  throw  switch  for  either 
series  or  parallel  operation,  so  that  a  normal  voltage  of 
either  110  or  220  could  be  obtained.  The  variations  be- 
tween 110  and  220  volts  on  the  lower  voltage  and  also  on 
the  voltages  above  220  were  obtained  by  varying  the  field 
of  the  alternator.  By  this  arrangement  a  possible  range 
could  be  obtained  of  from  90  to  300  volts,  which  was 
more  than  ample  for  conditions  of  operation.  Inability 
to  readily  obtain  a  2200-voIt  generator  of  proper  size  ac- 
counted for  the  use  of  the  440-2200-rolt  step-up  trans- 
former. From  the  double  throw  switch  the  current  was 
conducted  to  the  furnace  located  In  the  forge  shop,  some 
75  ft.  distant. 

The  instruments  mounted  on  the  switchboard  con- 
sisted of  a  150-volt  voltmeter  and  a  fOO-ampere  ammeter, 
both  made  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 
The  voltmeter  was  so  connected  that  when  the  low  ten- 
sion coils  of  the  step-down  transformer  were  thrown  In 
parallel  the  instrument  gave  a  direct  reading  and  when 
in  series  the  indicated  voltage  was  half  the  actual  volt- 
age. 

The  furnace  was  constructed  substantially  as  already 
described,  except  that  air  spaces  were  used  in  place  of 
the  insulating  material  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  furnace 
was  rated  as  a  40-kw.  unit,  having  a  heating  capacity  of 
120  lb.  per  hour.  The  heating  capacity  was  rated  some- 
what lower  than  the  usual  practice  on  account  of  the 
high  temperature  required.  Fig.  2  shows  the  furnace 
ready  for  charging  and  Fig.  3  shows  it  heating  eight 
I'-i  s  %  In.  bars. 

The  electrodes  were  4  x  4  x  48  in.  long,  composed  of 
carbon,  and  were  spaced  36  in.  from  each  other.  The 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  resistance  material  was  ap- 
proximately 24  sq.  in.  The  walls  were  composed  of  9  in. 
of  silica  brick  and  were  of  rather  loose  construction, 
owing  to  the  numerous  changes  that  were  made  and  to 
the  jar  from  the  hammers  in  the  plant.  The  runs  on  the 
furnace  were  made  under  rather  unfavorable  conditions, 
as  the  forgings  that  were  made  under  the  hammer  which 
the  furnace  supplied  were  very  difficult  to  make  and 
unless  the  metal  was  very  hot  would  not  fill  out  iu  the 
dies.  Much  delay  was  also  caused  bj  trouble  with  both 
the  hammer  and  the  dies.  Any  such  delays  affected,  of 
course,  the  amount  of  metaJ  heated  in  the  furnace. 

The  stock  heated  included  1%-in.  square,  1^4  ^  %  '"• 
flat,  1%  and  %  iu.  round  bars,  in  length  from'22'^  in.  tu 
6  ft.  Pieces  4  to  12  in.  long  were  cut  off  at  each  heating 
and  the  bars  replaced  in  the  furnace.  From  seven  to 
nine  bars  were  heated  at  a  time. 

The  current  consumption  was  taken  over  periods  of 
nine  hours  when  heating  the  heavier  of  the  above  men- 
tioned stock,  and  it  was  found  that  from  3  to  3  1-3  lb.  "' 
metal  were  heated  per  kilowatt-hour. 

A  voltage  of  250  was  usually  used  in  starting  the 
furnace  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  wa.= 
required  to  bring  the  furnace  up  to  temperature.  The 
voltage  was  then  reduced  to  about  200  volts  when  usint' 
a  coke  resistance  body  or  150  volts  for  a  coal  body,  which 
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tensious  enabled  the  required  eleftrie  iniiut  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Some  of  the  various  linings  used  before  the  chrome 
lining  was  selected  were  magnesia,  carborundum  and 
silica.  The  chrome  lining,  however,  gave  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  and  uniform  service,  lasting  three  weeks  witli- 
out  renewal  or  repair.  As  only  the  bottom  lining  is  sub- 
jected to  very  high  temperature,  it  is  practically  the  only 
part  requiring  renewal,  and  as  the  usual  bridge  wall 
used  in  oil  furnaces  is  not  required,  that  saving  com- 
pensates for  the  cost  of  renewals  of  the  lining  of  the 
electric  furnace. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  electric  furnace  are 
its  high  thermal  efficiency,  its  nonoxidizlng  atmosphere 
in  the  furnace  chamber  at  all  temperatures  and  its  free- 
dom from  soot,  smoke  and  the  hot  contaminating  gases 
of  the  products  of  combustion. 


The  Robinson  Automatic  Polishing  Machine 


An  automatic  polisher  that  is  claimed  to  effect  a 
saving  of  from  50  to  SO  per  cent,  in  expense  and  labor 
and  will  produce  absolutely  uniform  polished  surfaces 
by  one  pass  through  the  machine  is  being  manufactured 


driven  by  a  worm  gear.  The  work  is  moved  longitudinal- 
ly on  the  carriage  at  an  average  speed  of  1  ft.  per  minute, 
a  50  per  cent,  speed  variation  being  provided  by  a  three- 
step  cone  pulley  connected  to  the  worm  gear.  The  pol- 
ishing wheels  are  driven  at  a  speed  of  1S50  rev.  per  min. 
by  leather  belting.  The  power  required  is  IV2  hp.  for 
each  wheel.  The  entire  machine  can  be  operated  by 
belt  or  chain  drive  or  a  direct  connected  electric  motor. 
The  largest  or  12-arm  machine  is  S  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  high 
and  34  ft.  long. 

The  polishing  wheels  are  12  and  14  in.  in  diameter 
and  are  made  of  glued  cotton  sections,  similar  to  those 
used  by  hand  polishers.  The  first  wheel  on  which  the 
work  starts  is  usually  covered  with  emery  cloth  to  re- 
move the  scale,  and  the  last  one  is  a  leather  finishing 
wheel  of  the  regular  type.  Four  different  grades  of 
abrasives  are  generally  used.  All  bearings  are  babbitted 
and  are  readily  accessible  for  rebabbittiug.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving  the  machine  is  equipped  with  a  blower 
having  an  opening  at  the  back  of  each  wheel  to  carry 
away  the  dust.  The  blower  is  located  in  the  rear  at  the 
right  end  and  is  belt  driven  from  the  main  shaft.  A 
set  of  follow  boards  or  carriages  for  the  work  to  be 
polished  can  be  made  by  a  carpenter  at  a  trifiing  cost. 
As  compared  with  hand  labor  it  is  claimed  that  the  use 


An  Automatic  Machine  for  Polishing  Large  Surfaces  Made  by  the  Robinson  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


by  the  Robinson  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.  This  machine  is  designed  particularly  for  polish- 
ing stove  plates  and  other  large  surfaces,  and  for  that 
reason  is  of  particular  interest  to  large  stove  foundries, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  used  just  as  successfully 
in  polishing  any  surfaces  that  are  free  from  abrupt  an- 
gles. The  polisher  is  rigid  and  simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate,  one  man  being  able  to  operate  one 
of  the  largest  size  machines. 

In  operation  the  work  Is  moved  slowly  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  along  a  carriage  operated  by  an  endless 
chain,  and  the  surface  is  polished  by  wheels  resting  on 
the  work,  which  in  addition  to  their  rapid  rotary  motion, 
move  backward  and  forward  across  the  work,  each  wheel 
doing  its  share  In  polishing  the  entire  surface.  The  ma- 
chine is  made  in  6,  8,  10  and  12  wheel  sizes,  the  10-wheel 
type  being  the  one  illustrated,  and  will  accommodate 
work  up  to  36  in.  in  width  and  any  length. 

The  machine  is  compact,  being  self-contained  in  a 
steel  frame,  and  the  entire  mechanism  is  centered  in  the 
main  shaft  that  runs  the  length  of  the  machine.  This 
shaft  transmits  power  to  an  oscillating  countershaft  that 
drives  the  polishing  wheels  directly.  Crank  shafts  driven 
by  link  belts  provide  the  oscillating  motion  for  the  polish- 
ing wheels  and  the  table  feed,  the  link  belts  connecting 
the  crank  shafts  with  a  countershaft  just  back  of  the 
main  shaft.  The  cross  motion  is  regulated  by  an  ad- 
justable crank  that  allows  an  adjustment  of  from  zero 
to  36  in.  The  polishing  wheels  are  held  in  position  by  a 
guide,  which  is  counterbalanced  on  a  walking  beam  with 
a  knife  edge.  After  the  wheels  are  placed  on  the  ma- 
chine and  the  proper  adjustment  made,  no  further  atten- 
tion is  required.  The  sprocket  wheels  operating  the  end- 
less  chain    that    provides    the    longitudinal    motion    are 


of  the  machine  results  in  a  saving  of  SO  per  cent,  in 
polishing  stove  plates  and  50  to  60  per  cent,  on  other 
work. 

■» «  » 

The  Story  of  a  Grain  of  Iron.— James  Gayley  has  re- 
cently published  a  unique  booklet  entitled  '■  The  Story  of 
a  Grain  of  Iron."  Little  Grain  and  Oxygen,  who  are  the 
hero  and  heroine,  "  lived  deep  down  in  the  darkness  of 
the  earth  surrounded  by  rich,  warm  Jasper  between  two 
immense  strata  of  Rock."  The  reader  is  told  how  they 
were  separated  by  the  machinations  of  the  Earth  Gods, 
who  used  Coal  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  transporta- 
tion of  ore  and  coal  and  the  operations  of  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  the  converter  are  dealt  with  in  the  language  of 
fancy.  Little  Grain  finally  coming  to  rest  in  a  steel  rail. 
The  denouement  is  the  reuniting  of  Little  Grain  and  Oxy- 
gen by  the  help  of  Water,  in  accord  with  the  inexorable 
law  of  the  Iron  people.  The  conceit  is  most  Ingeniously 
worked  out  in  a  way  that  gives  a  new  light  on  the  Im- 
aginative possibilities  of  metallurgical  science.  The  story 
is  somewhat  longer  than  Mr.  Gayley's  well-known  com- 
parison of  the  operations  of  the  blast  furnace  with  those 
of  the  human  system,  which  is  recalled  by  his  latest  ex- 
cursion into  literature. 


The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City, 
X.  J.,  has  just  published  a  neat  folder  entitled  "  Main- 
tenance Painting  for  Electric  Railways."  It  gives  ex- 
cellent photographs  of  street  railroad  viaducts,  power 
plant  stacks  and  car  trucks  painted  with  Dixon"s  silica- 
graphite  paint.  The  folder  exjjlains  in  a  very  interesting 
way  the  special  adaptability  of  this  paint  for  street  rail- 
road uses. 
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Cast    Iron    Pipe    Moldimig 

The  Ardelt  Continuous  Turntable  System 


BY    K.    ABDELT. 


In  the  issue  of  the  Foiiiuhi/  of  .l;uiuar.v,  1911,  tb*' 
pipe  foundry  at  Coshocton.  Ohio,  belouging  to  James  1!. 
Clow  &  Sons,  Chicago,  is  described.  This  pipe  foundr.v 
uses  the  uew  continuous  principle  brought  out  by  Frpd 
Herbert.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  an  iniprovenieut 
oyer  the  continuous  turntable  system,  wliicb  has  foi 
upward  of  ,S0  years  proved  satisfactory  in  Germany  and 
more  recently  in  other  countries.  I  cannot  find  an  im- 
provement in  the  straightline  method  and  will  explain 
the  reason  for  my  opinion. 

In  comparing  the  circular  with  the  rectangular  sys- 
tem I  refer  to  the  Ardelt  continuous  molding  and  castin-j; 


hours,  and  each  time  only  one-half  of  the  llasks  attached 
to  the  turntable  are  cast,  so  that  each  flask  is  used  four 
times  in  10  hours  and  each  core  bar  twice. 

Between  each  two  turntables  a  sand  tempering  and 
preparing  ainmratus.  with  a  sand  bin  which  holds  a 
suflicient  stock,  is  always  provided.  The  pipes  are  shaken 
out  close  to  the  elevator  of  the  preparing  apparatus,  so 
that  the  sand  after  being  moistened  will  be  immediately 
delivered  into  the  bins  without  any  intermediate  han- 
dling and  falls  from  the  bin  directly  to  the  place  where 
it  will  be  shoveled  into  the  flasks. 

With   eight   men   at   the   turntable,   four   men   at   the 


^B-  1- — The  Continuous  Tiu-ntable  System  of  Molding  Cast  Iron    I'ipe,  as  developed  by  R.  .\rdelt  &  Sons,  Plberswalde,  Germany. 


plant,  with  turntables  and  ramming  machines,  such  as 
supplied  by  R.  Ardelt  &  Sons,  Eberswalde,  Germany, 
and  not  to  the  plant  of  Cochrane  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Middles- 
brough, England,  with  which  I  am  also  familiar.  The 
Ardelt  turntable  system  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  Fig.  1.  At  each  turntable,  to  which  the 
flasks  are  firmly  connected,  two  core  drying  ovens  with 
core  lathes  for  making  the  main  pipe  cores  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  cores  will  be  lifted  by  the 
three-motor  electric  jib  crane  standing  in  the  center  of 
the  turntable  directly  from  the  drying  oven  cars  and 
set  into  the  molds.  In  the  same  manner  the  core  bars 
pulled  from  the  molds  are  returned,  without  the  need 
of  any  intermediate  means  of  industrial  cars.  The  ram- 
ming machine  at  each  turntable  is  practically  continu- 
ously at  work,  as  a  separate  electric  winch  is  employed 
for  setting  and  drawing  the  main  patterns.  The  molten 
iron  is  carried  by  means  of  a  traveling  bracket  crane, 
which  travels  the  length  of  the  building  and  transfers 
the  iron  to  the  jib  crane  on  the  turntable  for  casting. 
The  molds  are  cast  on  a   turntable  eight  times  in  10 


core  lathes  and  one  man  for  making  the  socket  cores — 
a  total  of  13  men — the  crane  man  in  such  a  plant  will 
put  out  250  pipes  of  SO  mm.  (SlVa  in.)  inside  diameter 
and  3500  mm.  (,11%  ft.)  in  length  in  10  hours,  which  |0 
one  man  for  more  than  19  pipes. 

Those  familiar  with  the  operation  of  a  pipe  fouudiy 
know  that,  in  consequence  of  the  e.xtremely  dusty  and 
rough  work,  the  greatest  simplicity  must  be  observed, 
both  in  th€s.  construction  of  the  molding  devices  and  In 
other  equipment,  if  subsequent  high  maintenance  costs 
and  expensive  stoppages  of  work  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
molding  apparatus  parts  which  have  to  be  frequently 
taken  off  should  be  secured  by  cotter  pins  instead  of 
screws,  and  all  rollers  and  turning  and  friction  parts 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  molding  sand, 
which  will  penetrate  everywhere,  and  the  inevitable  par- 
ticles of  molten  iron,  which  will  widely  spatter,  will 
soon  prevent  the  proper  working  of  such  parts. 

Before  erecting  the  Coshocton  foundry,  an  engineer 
who  made  an  investigation  of  all  the  American  and  Eu- 
ropean continuous  systems  of  cast  iron  pipe  manufacture 
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considered  the  turntable  circular  system  as  unsuited  tor 
a  continuous  service,  and,  tlierefore,  selected  tlie  straight 
line  system  as  safer  and  more  suitable.  I  shall  now  en- 
deavor to  compare  the  two  methods  of  work,  and  to  show 
that  the  Herbert  row  method  by  no  means  offers  any  ad- 
vantages over  the  older  ajiproved  circular  method  with 
an  up-to-date  turntable,  as  designed  by  an  experienced 
foundry  engineer  and  properly  constructed.  This  is  the 
safest  machine  that  can  be  devised.  Stoppages  with 
such  a  turntable  are  practically  out  of  the  question.  The 
necessary  strength  of  these  tables  may  be  easily  obtained 
by  a  suitable  design.  On  such  a  turntable  i)ipes  of  an 
inside  diameter  up  to  5  ft.  can  be  made,  for  which  pur- 
poses a  pressure  up  to  SO.OOO  kg.  (S5  tons)  Is  employed 
for  drawing  the  shaft  patterns. 

The  flasks  are  longitudinally  divided  in  two  sections, 
one  of  which  is  fitted  by  screws  to  the  turntable  and 
rotates  with  it.  The  driving  is  effected  by-  an  electric 
motor  of  4  to  6  hp.  The  ramming  machine  is  mounted 
on  a  swinging  bracket,  which  is  secured  to  a  pillar 
standing  outside  of  the  turntable,  as  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  2.  The  swinging  bracket  permits  the  ramming 
machine  to  be  rapidly  centered  over  the  main  pattern 
In  the  flask ;  four  rammer  rods  for  large  sizes  of  pipes 
and  six  to  eight  for  smaller  ones  will  be  lowered  and 
raised  In  ramming  the  sand  at  a  speed  of  120  to  KiO 
strokes  a  minute  until  the  mold  Is  made.  Then  the  pat- 
tern is  withdrawn,  the  turntable  revolves  till  the  next 
flask  is  in  position,  the  jjatteru  Is  set  in,  the  machine 
swung  over,  and  the  ramming  of  the  next  mold  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  A  few  flasks  further  the  mold  is  blackened, 
then  the  molds  pass  over  the  drying  gas  burners,  and 
when  suthciently  dried  the  cores  are  set  in  and  the  molds 
are  ready  to  be  poured.  After  a  short  time  for  cooling, 
the  core  bars  are  pulled,  the  casting  is  shaken  out  and 
the  flasks  are  ready  for  further  use. 

The   ramming   only   must   be  done   at   a   given  spot, 
owing  to  the  ramming  machine  and  the  pattern  winch 
above  it.     It  Is,  however,  of  no  importance,  where  the 
other  operations  are  done,  as  the  jib  crane  in  the  center 
of  the  turntable  can  reach  any 
point.     The  objection   raised   by 
the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
Foundry,  that  by  a  delay  at  any 
point  the  ijrogress  of   the   work 
on    the    turntable    may    be    im- 
paired, therefore,  does  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  method 
here  described. 

The  circular  travel  of  the 
flasks  remains  undoubtedly  the 
most  proper  In  all  respects  for 
a  continuous  method ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  sufficient  reasons 
based  on  the  impracticability  of 
the  turntable  system  to  justify 
leaving  this  line  of  travel  and 
<»nvertlng  it  Into  that  of  follow- 
ing the  sides  of  a  rectangle.  I 
am  confldent  that  the  reason 
for  constructing  the  continuous 
row  system  lies  solely  in  the  de- 
sire to  be  able  to  use  the  hy- 
^aulic  pipe  molding  machine. 
This  machine  demands,  or  at 
least  it  is  very  advisable,  that 
;  the  flasks  be  attached  to  the 
!  base  of  the  molding  machine  to 
•enable  it  to  withstand  safely  the 
I  great  force  with  which  the  pat- 
tern is  forced  into  the  sand  and 
avoid  a  vertical  displacement  of 
the  flask.     If   the  flasks   should 

be  secured  to  a  turntable  the  use   of   such  a   machine 
would  be  practically  out  of  the  question. 

In  order  to  use  this  machine  the  simple,  safe  turntable 
has  been  discarded,  the  easily  obtained  circular  travel 
of  the  flasks  has  been  dispensed  with  and  a  more  com- 
plicated travel  in  rectangular  lines  has  been  adopted. 
I  And  how  many  more  constructional  parts,  which  m 
|«uch  a  pipe  foundry  are  subject  to  constant  repair,  will 


be  required?  Each  flask  is  fitted  with  four  rollers, 
which  must  be  kept  in  use ;  with  144  flasks  this  means 
.'STG  rollers.  The  ways  for  the  flasks  must  be  kept  In 
perfect  order,  as  otherwise  the  movement  of  the  flask.s 


Sectional  View  of  the  Ardelt  Kammlng  Machine. —  Dimensions  in  Millimeters. 


will  be  obstructed  and  the  working  of  the  plant  impeded. 
For  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  flasks  four  hy- 
draulic pushers,  and  for  the  transverse  movement  two 
transfer  cars,  also  operated  by  hydraulic  rams,  are  re- 
quired. The  operation  of  all  these  apparatus  is  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  wastes  much  time,  as  they  are  too 
distant  from  the  points  of  work.  (Each  flask  is  used  in 
10  hours  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  times.) 
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The  Herbert  system  offers  advantages  with  regard  to 
neither  simplicity  nor  safety  in  worliing  over  the  turn- 
table system,  and  still  less  with  regard  to  cost  of  at- 
tendance and  maintenance.  The  core  drying  ovens  lie 
so  far  from  the-  casting  shop  that  each  core  must  he  de- 
livered to  the  latter  on  cars,  which  is  another  disadvan- 
tage of  this  system. 

With  regard  to  the  pipe  molding  machine,  the  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  that  a  pattern  drawing  machine  re- 
quires high  power  for  forcing  the  pattern  through,  there- 
fore the  flasks  must  be  made  very  strong  and  heavy. 
With  large  molds  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to 
make  them  in  such  a  manner.  The  wear  on  the  patterns 
is  also  very  severe,  as  they  are  under  a  very  great 
superUeial  pressure  through  the  sand.  Therefoi-e,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  standard 
weights  of  the  pipes,  as  the  core  maker  is  not  permitted 
to  malie  the  cores  smaller  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
constantly  diminishing  outer  diameter  of  the  pipes. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  standard 
diameter  sizes,  so  that  serious  complaints  will  arise  that 
they  make  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow  lead  joint  open- 
ings. Also,  the  machine  works  too  slowly.  Each  flask 
must  be  first  attached  to  the  machine;  after  the  flask 
has  been  centered  a  measuring  tube  is  lowered  through, 
then  the  sand  is  filled  in,  and  only  then  can  the  ma- 
chine operate.  With  our  ramming  machines  the  mold 
is  finished  in  the  same  time  in  which  the  sand  is  filled 
in.  It,  therefore,  works  considerably  faster.  There  is 
no  need  of  securing  the  flasks  to  the  machine  and  de- 
taching them  again  after  ramming. 


Railroad  Rebates  on  Iron  Ore 


Government  Prosecutions  Under  the  Elkins  Law 


At  Cleveland.  Ohio,  indictments  against  Dan  R.  Hanna 
and  Robert  L.  Ireland  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  and  D.  T. 
McCabe,  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
and  17  indictments  against  the  Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania. 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Nickel  Plate  railroads 
were  returned  on  April  2G  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
which  has  been  investigating  charges  of  rebating  against 
railroads  and  iron  ore  shippers.  The  cases  are  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  cases  brought  to  insure  the  en- 
forcement of  published  ore  shipping  rates.  The  Govern- 
ment will  seek  to  show  that  the  indicted  railroad  com- 
panies own  docking  facilities  in  Ashtabula  and  Conneaut 
harbors;  that  these  were  operated  by  companies  which 
were  in  effect  "hired"  by  the  railroads;  that  the  rail- 
roads paid  excessive  rates  to  the  docking  companies  for 
unloading  iron  ore;  that  the  docking  companies  paid 
over  a  portion  of  the  money  thus  received  to  the  ship- 
pers, and  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  conspiracy  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Elkins  law. 

It  has  been  well  known  In  the  iron  ore  trade  that  re- 
bates were  given  by  the  dock  companies  on  ore  unloaded 
at  Lake  Erie  ports.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  con- 
signee received  a  repayment  of  5  cents  a  ton  on  all  ore 
put  on  dock  to  be  later  shipped  to  the  furnace  company 
and  12  cents  on  all  ore  that  was  loaded  from  vessel 
into  cars  for  shipment  to  furnace  without  going  on  the 
dock.  This  practice.  It  Is  said,  was  discontinued  in  1009. 
The  old  charges  of  the  dock  companies,  which  were  in 
reality  subsidiaries  of  the  railroad  companies,  were  20 
cents  for  unloading,  which  the  vessel  owner  paid,  and 
20  cents  to  the  railroad.  The  rebates  were  originally 
given  Instead  of  reducing  these  charges.  When  the  re- 
bates were  discontinued  the  charges  were  reduced  to  a 
total  of  17  cents  to  the  vessel  and  the  railroad.  .\t  the 
same  time  the  one  rate  from  Lake  Erie  dock  to  Valley 
furnace  was  reduced  from  74  to  56  cents  and  to  Pitts- 
burgh district  furnace  from  $1.18  to  98  cents.  The  Gov- 
ernment alleges  that  the  rebates  illegally  paid  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  April  1,  1908,  and  July 
31,  1909.  amounted  to  $482,000,  and  those  paid  by  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  to  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  between  January  1,  1908,  and  June  30.  1909. 
reached  a  total  of  $798,000. 


President  James  McCrea  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  made  public  a  statement  in  which,  after  refer- 
ring to  an  ■•  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  public  as 
to  what  is  really  involved  in  the  case,"  he  says: 

The  action  of  the  grand  jury,  so  far  as  I  understand  It,  Is 
based  on  the  following  condition  of  affairs  :  During  the  year  1908 
and  a  portion  of  the  ye.nr  lf>09  Iron  ore  wos  landed  from  vessels 
at  docks  on  Lake  Erie  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
which  docks  were  being  operated  by  M.  A.  Ilanna  &  Co.  as  a 
dock  company,  with  wliom  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for 
handling  ore  from  the  vessels  to  the  cars  and  docks  of  the  rail- 
road company.  The  vessels  paid  a  fixed  price  per  ton  for  unload- 
ing, as  the  railroad  company  a  fixed  price  per  ton  for  loading 
the  ore  on  the  cars,  the  prices  thus  established  being  the  current 
prices  at  practically  all  of  the  docks  of  all  railroads  at  Lake 
Erie  ports. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  improved  ore  handling  machin- 
ery during  this  period  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore  was  found  to 
be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  payments  made  to  the  dock  compa- 
nies by  the  vessels  and  the  railroad  companies,  but  the  eiact 
amount  of  this  possible  saving  could  not  be  determined  until  the 
close  of  the  season.  It  was  therefore  provided  in  the  agreement 
that  after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  dock  com- 
pany rental,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  proper  re- 
muneration for  services  rendered,  that  portion  of  the  saving  per 
ton  published  in  the  tarilTs  of  the  railroad  company  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  to  be  paid  currently 
by  the  dock  company  to  the  consumers  of  ore,  and  any  additional 
surplus  or  saving  that  might  possibly  remain  at  the  close  of  the 
year  should  also  be  apportioned  among  the  consumers  of  ore  In 
the  proportion  that  the  ore  received  by  them  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company's  lines  and  connections  bore  to  the  total  ore  ton- 
nage forwarded  from  the  Pennsylvania  Company  docks.  This, 
of  course,  absolutely  insured  uniform  rates  to  all  consumers  of 
ore  forwardiiig  from  those  docks. 

The  tariffs  duly  published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  showed  clearly  the  current  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  dock  company  to  all  these  consumers  of  ore.  but  ap- 
pear to  have  been  silent  as  to  the  final  distribution  to  be  made  by 
the  dock  company  of  any  possible  additional  saving;  conse- 
quently, if  in  the  company's  effort  to  carry  out  the  exact  spirit 
of  the  law  and  insure  impartial  treatment  to  its  patrons,  the 
failure  to  note  in  the  published  tariffs  the  provision  for  the  final 
distribution  of  the  possible  additional  savings,  of  which  every 
consumer  had  not  only  knowledge,  but  notice,  was  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  the  violation  was  only  technical  and 
wholly  unintentional. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  discrimination  involved,  as  all 
consumers,  both  large  and  small,  were  treated  with  strict  impar- 
tiality; there  never  was,  nor  could  be,  any  favoritism,  for  the 
rate  to  each  one  was  exactly  the  same.  The  indictment  of  Mr. 
Hanna.  president  of  the  dock  company,  and  of  Mr.  McCabe,  vice- 
president  of  the  railroad  company,  for  alleged  conspiracy,  ap- 
pears to  be  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  they  who  executed, 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  comp,"inies,  this  contract  by  which 
exact  and  absolute  equality  of  rates  to  all  consumers  of  ore  for- 
warded from  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  docks  was  guaranteed. 


«  I  » 


The  United  States  Reduction  Company,  manufacturer 
of  aluminum,  babbitt  metals,  &c.,  has  moved  from  505- 
506  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  where  It  has  long 
been  locate<l,  into  its  new  offices  at  410-426  South  Clin- 
ton street,  which  is  also  the  location  of  its  new  Chicago 
warehouse.  From  this  warehouse  the  company  will 
make  local  deliveries  and  less  than  carload  shipments. 
The  new  offices  are  commodious  and  the  warehouse  is 
equipped  in  a  manner  that  will  Insure  prompt  shipments 
of  the  high-grade  products  made  by  this  company.  The 
growing  business  of  the  United  States  Reduction  Com- 
pany has  caused  its  facilities  to  be  enlarged  several 
times  In  recent  years,  and  each  succeeding  enlargement 
has  been  met  with  increased  demand.  Its  new  building 
has  been  erected  In  anticipation  of  a  continuance  of  this 
growth. 


The  Holophane  Company's  New  York  stock  room  has 
been  removed  to  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Sterling  Bronze 
Building,  13  East  Thirty-ninth  street.  All  orders  will 
hereafter  be  delivered  to  draymen  and  messengers  from 
this  address.  The  Holophane  Company  will  endeavor 
to  carry,  subject  to  prior  sale,  sufficient  stock  of  those 
types  of  Holophane  glass  globes  and  reflectors  and  Holo- 
phane-D'Oller  reflectors  for  which  there  Is  the  greatest 
demand.  Orders  for  other  types  can  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Newark,  Ohio,  or  delivered  from 
New  York  stock  as  a  rule  10  days  or  two  weeks  after 
receipt  of  the  order.  E.  N.  Hyde  is  now  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch,  superseding  John  W.  Foster,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  the  management  of  the  Chicago 
branch. 
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The  Paxson  Grooved  Roller  Sand  Mixer 


A  new  type  of  sand  mixer  for  mixing  and  blending 
molding  sand  iu  steel  foundries  lias  been  placed  on  tUe 
market  by  tbe  J.  W.  Paxson  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
In  this  new  machine  rolls  having  grooved  surfaces  have 
been  substituted  for  the  heavy  flat  ones  customarily  em- 
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-A  New  Type  of  Sand  Mixer  for  Foundry  Use  Built  by 
the  J.  W.  Paxson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ployed.  The  use  of  this  type  of  roll  is  said  to  result  in  4 
more  thorough  and  intimate  mixing  of  the  sand,  since 
tbeir  effect  is  that  of  cutting  rather  than  crushing  and  the 
product  of  the  machine  is  more  refractory  and  more 
coarse,  which  enables  the  gases  to  escape  readily  when 
the  mold  is  poured.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  new  machine, 
while  Fig.  2  gives  an  elevation  and  a  plan  view  and  shows 
some  of  the  constructional  details. 

The  grooved   roller   sand   mixer,   as   the  machine   is 
called,  consists  of  two  cast  iron  box  section  standards 


Fig.  2. — Plan  View  and  Elevation  of  the  Mixer. 

bolted  to  S-iu.  steel  I-beams  which  form  the  base,  while 
rigidity  and  substantial  support  to  the  frame  are  af- 
forded by  a  top  yoke.  The  sand  pan,  which  revolves  on 
a  central  shaft,  is  5  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  single  gray 
Iron  casting  and  is  fitted  with  a  renewable  chilled  iron 
lining.  The  driving  gear,  which  receives  its  power 
through  the  horizontal  shaft  at  the  left  of  Fig.  1,  Is  cast 
In  position  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  grooved  chilled 
Iron  rollers  are  22  iu.  lu  diameter  and  have  a  face  width 
of  12  in.  They  run  free  on  bushed  bearings  on  a  hori- 
zontal steel  shaft  held  in  place  by  collars,  the  use  of  key- 
ways  being  entirely   avoided.     Cold   rolled  steel   is   em- 


ployed for  all  the  shafts.  The  ends  of  the  roller  shaft, 
which  are  machined  and  are  fitted  with  boxes  that  caa 
be  renewed  in  case  of  wear,  are  mounted  on  the  slides. 
Scrapers  which  are  attached  to  the  frame  above  the  pan 
keep  the  rolls  clean  and  direct  the  flow  of  sand  In  the 
pan.  Ail  of  the  working  parts  are  protected  from  wear 
due  to  the  sand  falling  upon  them  and  are  designed  to  be 
readily  accessible  for  lubrication. 

The  machine  is  driven  through  the  horizontal  shaft 
at  the  left  of  Fig.  1  from  either  a  pulley  or  an  electric 
motor.  When  the  mixer  is  belt  driven  a  clutch  reduces 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  belting.  The  overall  bight  of 
the  mixer  is  5  ft.  2I2  in.  and  the  floor  space  required 
measures  9  ft.  S  in.  by  5  ft.  The  power  required  to 
operate  the  machine  is  5  hp. 


A  Buyers'  and  Sellers'  Bureau  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 

To  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  not  only  to  its 
own  members,  but  to  all  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
that  city,  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  has  inaugurated  a  new  departure, 
which  will  doubtless  be  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest by  organizations  of  manufacturers  in  other  cities. 
The  plan,  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  was  submitted  to  the  executive  board  the  past  week 
by  C.  O.  Bartlett,  president  of  the  branch,  and  Philip 
Frankel,  secretary,  and  was  adopted.  It  provides  for 
tbe  establishment  of  a  buyers'  and  sellers'  bureau,  which 
is  designed  both  to  aid  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  help  the 
seller  of  products  made  in  Cleveland. 

At  present,  for  example,  a  buyer  goes  to  Cleveland 
and  places  an  order  with  one  concern  for  a  machine  or 
material.  The  seller  has  no  further  direct  interest  in 
the  buyer  as  far  as  his  other  requirements  are  concerned, 
and  the  latter  is  allowed  to  go  his  way.  Possibly  he 
purchases  the  balance  of  bis  wares  in  Cleveland  and 
perhaps  he  does  not.  He  may  be  in  the  market  for 
something  that  he  does  not  know  is  made  in  the  city. 
According  to  the  plan  to  be  placed  in  effect,  when  a 
buyer  comes  to  the  city  he  will  be  referred  to  a  central 
oSice,  where  he  will  be  informed  where  he  can  buy  what 
he  wants,  and  from  which  he  will  be  taken  to  the  places 
where  he  can  make  his  purchases.  In  case  a  manufac- 
turer receives  an  inquiry  by  mail  for  goods  that  he  does 
not  make  and  does  not  know  where  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, he  is  to  refer  that  inquiry  to  the  central  office, 
which  wUl  furnish  the  desired  information  and  bring  the 
buyer  and  manufacturer  in  touch  with  each  other. 

A  part  of  the  plan  is  to  have  on  file  at  the  bureau 
of  the  association  catalogues  of  the  Cleveland  manufac- 
turers, photographs  of  their  products  and  a  complete 
card  index  system  showing  all  the  goods  manufactured 
in  Cleveland  and  who  makes  them.  It  is  believed  that 
when  outside  buyers  become  acquainted  with  the  system 
they  will  write  to  the  central  office  direct,  and  through 
that  be  quickly  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 
articles  that  they  want.  When  the  plan  is  permanently 
established  it  is  the  intention  to  have  stenographic  serv- 
ice, telephone  service  and  other  conveniences  for  bring- 
ing out-of-town  buyers  and  Cleveland  manufacturers  to- 
gether. While  the  plan  will  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Cleveland  branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, all  other  manufacturers  in  the  city  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  bureau,  and  a  con- 
ference with  other  manufacturers  will  be  held  the  pres- 
ent week,  at  which  the  scheme  will  be  submitted  to  them 
for  approval. 

♦-•-♦ 

Heavy  Canadian  Rail  Contracts.— The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company,  whose  head  office  is  in  To- 
ronto, has  placed  orders  with  the  Dominion  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  for  105,000  tons 
of  steel  rails,  some  of  which  are  60-lb.  and  others  SO-lb. 
Of  these  rails  80,000  tons  will  be  utilized  on  branch  lines 
in  the  West.  Besides  its  rail  purchases,  the  company  Is 
spending  ^4.500,000  on  rolling  stock  and  power.  All  the 
outlay,  including  an  additional  $500,000  for  rail  fasten- 
ings, c&c,  wUl  be  made  in  Canada.  The  rail  delivery  is 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  15,000  tons  per  month. 
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The  Gang  Sensitive  Radial  Drill 

A  New  High  Speed  All  Belt  Driven  Tool 


The  ■William  E.  Gang  Company,  1543  Queen  City  ave- 
nue, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  recently  developed  a  uew  type 
of  radial  drill.  The  Qeld  which  it  was  especially  de- 
signed to  cover  is  driving  high  speed  twist  drills  rang- 
ing from  %  to  1  in.  in  diameter  at  their  maximum  effi- 
ciency. All  noise  even  when  running  at  the  highest 
speed  is  said  to  have  been  done  away  with  by  the  elim- 
ination of  all  the  transmission  gears  and  the  substitution 


Fig. 


1. — A  .New  T.vt'e  of  Bcltid   Sensitive  U:uli:il   tn-ill  Buill  by 
the  William  E.  Gang  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


of  a  belt.  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  new  tool,  and  Fig.  2 
shows  the  attachment  with  which  the  drill  tan  be  sup- 
plied when  tapping  has  to  be  done. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  of  such  design  as 
to  Insure  long  and  satisfactory  service.  The  arms,  whith 
are  made  in  three  sizes,  namely  2'i;.  3  and  3^2  ft.,  arc 
very  rigid,  the  cross  section  being  in  the  form  of  a  cap- 
ital D.  Reinforcement  is  secured  by  a  number  of  webs. 
The  arm  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  crank  at  the  side  of 
the  column  and  is  clamped  in  position  by  a  ball  lever. 
This  crank  is  connected  by  a  pair  of  bevel  gears  with 
the  elevating  screw  which  acts  upon  a  stationary  nut 
bolted  to  the  arm.  the  thrust  of  the  arm  being  taken 
by  a  ball  thrust  bearing.  The  column  is  clamped 
in  any  convenient  position  by  a  quick  acting  cam  lever 
that  actuates  an  hexagonal  nut  and  a  draw  bolt  and 
a  conical  roller  bearing  is  supplied  to  take  the 
weight.  The  head  or  saddle  which  can  be  securely 
clamped  in  any  desired  position  on  the  arm  is  moved 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  and  a  hand  wheel.  All  the 
moving  parts  are  in  accurate  running  balance  and 
are  carried  on  annular  ball  bearings,  which  are  so  mount- 
ed that  the  ball  hearings  take  all  radial  and  thrust  loads, 
and  no  moving  part  rests  upon  a  stationary  one.  This 
arrangement  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum,  and  as  all 
the  bearings  are  incased  to  protect  them  from  dust  or 
injury,  they  do  not  have  to  be  lubricated  except  at  long 
Intervals. 

The  belt  running  into  the  base  of  the  column  trans- 
mits the  power  from  the  driving  cone  pulley  shaft  to  one 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  column.  On  this  ver- 
tical shaft  there  is  a  pulley  which  is  carried  on  a  bracket 
extending  into  the  column  from  the  radial  arm.  This 
pulley  is  driven  from  the  shaft  through  a  spline  and  a 
feather  and  transmits  power  to  the  spindle  through  a 
horizontal   belt.     The  arrangement  of  this  belt  is   such 


that,  although  it  encircles  half  the  circumference  of  the 
spindle  pulley  at  all  times,  the  same  tension  is  maintaineil 
irrespective  of  the  local  ion  of  the  head  by  the  position  of 
tlie  idler  pulleys.  These  are  so  placed  with  reference  to 
the  spindle  pulley  that  the  driving  belt  e.\erts  a  bal- 
anced pull  on  both  sides  of  the  latter,  due  to  its  equal 
contact  with  them,  and  produces  no  side  strain  upon 
annular  ball  bearing  of  the  spindle.  In  this  arrangement 
no  springs  or  counterweights  are  used,  and  provision 
is  made  for  taking  up  the  slack  which  occurs  in  both 
belts  on  account  of  stretching. 

The  hand  wheel  A,  Fig.  2,  at  the  left  of  the  head, 
brings  the  spindle  rapidly  to  the  work,  while  the  lever 
B,  at  the  right,  feeds  it  into  the  work.  To  maintain  the 
most  convenient  position  for  drilling  at  all  times,  this 
lever  has  a  ratchet  which  is  automatically  locked  by  a 
latch  and  kept  from  falling  when  the  lever  is  thrown 
into  the  vertical  position.  This  ratchet  does  not  release 
the  spindle  from  the  control  of  the  lever,  but  serves  to 
maintain  the  same  relative  jjosition  of  the  lever  and  the 
drill  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reset  the  feed  lever 
for  every  hole  where  a  number  are  to  be  drilled  in  the 
same  plane.  When  the  lever  is  pushed  slightly  beyond  the 
first  position  of  the  locking  latch,  the  spindle  is  freed 
from  its  control  and  can  be  moved  in  either  direction  by 
the  hand  wheel.  The  counterweight  directly  connected 
to  the  spindle  makes  this  feed  very  sensitive. 

Eight  spindle  speed  changes,  ranging  in  geometrical 
progression  from  300  to  1170  rev.  per  min..  are  available 
lij-  the  use  of  a  two-speed  friction  countershaft  and  a 
four-step  cone  imlley.  This  arrangement  gives  an  average 
velocity  of  SO  ft.  per  minute  for  sizes  of  drills  varying 
by  1-16  in.  from  14  to  %  in.,  inclusive,  and  by  %  in.  from 
la  to  1  in.,  inclusive,  and  gives  good  results  under  aver- 
age shop  conditions.  If  desired  the  countershaft  can  be 
speeded  up  sufficiently  to  give  the  maximum  speed  that 
high  speed  twist  drills  will  stand. 

The  tapping  attachment  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  oper- 
ares  without  shock  or  jar  at  any  speed  required  up  to 
1170  rev.  per  min.,  reverses  instantly  and  is  absolutely 
noiseless  in  ojieration.  It  is  possible  to  adjust  the  ten- 
sion of  the  driving  belt  so  that  any  size  of  tap  can  be 
driven  into  a  blind  hole,  strike  the  bottom  and  be  re- 
versed and  back  out  without  breaking  the  tap  or  in- 
juring the  machine.  As  the  spindle  alone  reverses,  sensi- 
tiveness for  tapping  is  secured  as  well  as  for  drilling. 


Fig.   2. — The  Tapping  .attachment   Which  Can  Be   Supplied  for 
the  Drill. 

Like  the  drive  of  the  machine  proper,  no  gears  are  used 
in  connection  with  this  attachment  and  the  siiindle  is  re- 
versed by  the  narrow  belt  at  the  top  of  the  head  on  the 
upper  spindle  pulley.  The  power  for  this  belt  is  secured 
from  the  idler  pulleys  on  the  head,  which  revolve  In  the 
opposite    direction    to    the   lower    spindle   pulley.     This 
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belt  then  drives  a  pulley  supported  on  a  plate  directly 
above  tlie  spiudle  pulley,  which  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  idler  pulley.  A  cone  clutch  is  operated  by  the 
bent  lever  C  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  which  is 
located  between  the  two  spiudle  pulleys  aud  is  kept  in 
engagement  with  the  lower  spindle  pulley  by  a  powerful 
self-contained  spring.  In  this  position  the  spindle  runs 
forward,  but  by  moving  this  bent  lever  the  clutch  can  be 
withdrawn  from  engagement  with  the  forward  spindle 
pulley  and  engaged  with  the  reversing  one.  When  the 
lever  is  released  the  spring  instantly  withdraws  the 
clutch  from  the  reversing  pulley  and  re-engages  it  with 
the  forward  one.  For  taking  up  the  slack  in  this  belt 
due  to  stretching  an  adjustable  idler  pulley  is  provided. 
This  drill  will  pull  all  sizes  of  United  States  standard 
taps  up  to  aud  including  %  in.  In  a  test  made  at  the 
builder's  shop  a  %-in.  high  speed  twist  drill,  running  at 
900  rev.  per  min.,  was  driven  through  a  2-in.  cast  iron 
plate  at  the  rate  of  2.5  in.  per  minute  with  a  feed  of 
0.028  in.  per  revolution  of  the  spindle. 
♦-•-•^ 
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The  Cream  City  Accident  Preventer 


.\  new  type  of  safety  device  for  presses  and  other 
similar  machines  has  been  developed  by  the  Geuder. 
Paeschke&  Frey  Company.  St.  Paul  avenue  and  Fifteenth 
street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  This  is  known  as  the  Cream 
City  accident  preventer,  and  among  the  special  features 


Fig.    1. — Position    for   Adjust-     IMg.  2. — Position  When  Puncli 
ing  Tools.  Is  in  Use. 

The   Cream   City  Accident  Preventer  for   Punches  and    Similar 

M.nchinery  JIade  by  the  Geuder,  Pacsclilie  &  Frey  Company, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


possessed  by  it  are  that  the  guard  is  entirely  automatic 
in  action  and  does  not  have  to  be  touched  when  resetting 
the  tools,  the  mechanism  operating  the  guard  is  entirely 
separate  from  any  other  part  of  the  machine  and  the  use 
of  the  device  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
output  of  the  machine.  Fig.  1  shows  the  position  of  the 
device  when  the  tools  are  being  adjusted,  while  Fig.  2 
gives  a  view  of  it  as  it  appears  when  the  punch  is  in  use. 

The  device  consists  of  a  folding  gate  which  when  the 
punch  is  in  use  extends  downward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
and  effectually  blocks  the  approach  to  the  die.  When 
the  operation  is  completed  this  gate  jumps  back  into  the 
folded  position.  Fig.  1.  and  is  entirely  out  of  the  oper- 
ator's way.  The  use  of  this  device  does  not  reduce  the 
output  of  the  press  nor  interfere  with  the  rapid  handling 
of  the  work  in  hand,  as  the  operator  can  see  the  piece 
in  the  press  at  all  times  without  having  to  turn  his  head. 

The  preventer  is  operated  by  a  simple  lever  which  Is 
fulerumed  to  one  side  of  the  press  frame  and  is  con- 
nected at  one  end  with  the  folding  gate  of  the  device 


and  at  the  other  with  the  clutch  treadle.  As  soon  as 
the  operator  places  his  foot  upon  the  treadle,  the  lever 
controlling  the  operation  of  the  gate  causes  it  to  drop  In 
advance  of  the  descent  of  the  press.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  device  is  so  sensitive  that  if  the  operator's  fiugers 
or  anything  as  small  as  %  in.  thick  is  placed  under  the 
gate,  the  lever  will  not  engage  the  pin  controlling  the 
clutch  and  the  press  will  not  operate.  To  apply  this 
device  to  presses  already  in  use  the  adjustment  does  not 
have  to  be  disturbed.  The  device  is  fastened  on  the 
press  by  the  gib  screws  and  there  is  no  need  to  alter 
the  clutch  or  the  treadle  for  attaching  it  to  any  style 
of  press. 

«  I  » — 

Emery  Testing  Machines  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards 


Parts  of  the  new  2,300.000-lb.  Emery  testing  machine 
are  being  received  and  erected  at  the  Washington  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Two  of  the  larg- 
est pieces  of  the  machine  recently  arrived,  one  belonging 
to  the  scale  or  weighing  end,  the  other  being  the  main 
straining  press  at  the  power  end.  At  the  works  of  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.,  where 
the  heavier  parts  of  the  testing  machine  have  been  fab- 
ricated, the  straining  press,  piston  and  cylinder  head 
were  assembled  and  forwarded  as  one  piece.  The  ship- 
ping weight  of  this  piece  was  22i.^  tons.  When  it  reached 
Washington  it  was  taken  across  the  city  on  a  heavy 
four-wheeled  truck,  drawn  part  of  the  distance  by  a 
team  of  26  horses.  On  Massachusetts  avenue,  where 
rising  ground  was  met,  the  number  of  horses  was  in- 
creased to  30.  It  was  taken  to  the  Bureau  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  to  avoid  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  city,  which 
it  was  thought  undesirable  to  strain  with  so  great  a  con- 
leutrated  load.  This  machine  is  being  installed  in  the 
Engineering  Building,  one  of  the  buildings  recently 
erected  at  the  Bureau,  where  a  second  aud  smaller 
Emery  machine  is  also  being  placed.  The  latter  has  a 
c.'ipacity  of  230,000  lb.,  or  one-tenth  that  of  the  largep 
one. 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  machine  are 
as  follows:  The  main  straining  press  has  a  diameter  of 
32  in.  Its  piston  has  a  stem  22  in.  in  diameter,  and  a 
stroke  of  CO  in.  The  two  screws  connecting  the  power 
and  the  scale  ends  are  12  in.  diameter  by  49  ft.  8  in. 
long,  30  ft.  S  in.  of  each  being  threaded.  The  pitch  of 
the  thread  is  V/2  in.  and  the  depth  %  in.  The  finished 
weight  of  these  screws  is  about  17,800  lb.  each.  In 
the  design  of  the  machine  one  screw  is  located  directly 
over  the  other,  their  axes  being  horizontal.  This  ar- 
rangement gives  convenient  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
material  under  test,  introducing  a  feature  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  The  center  line  of  the  machine  is  44  in.  above 
the  laboratory  floor.  Hydraulic  power  will  be  used  for 
operating  both  Emery  machines.  A  central  power  plant, 
of  three  accumulators,  is  being  installed.  The  dead 
weights  used  aggregate  about  200,000  lb.  Two  10-ton 
traveling  cranes  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
large  machine  anjl  a  2-ton  crane  is  provided  for  the 
smaller  one. 

These  machines  will  be  used  for  investigative  tests 
on  the  physical  properties  of  all  classes  of  structural 
materials,  in  the  development  of  physical  constants  and 
matters  of  detail  pertaining  to  design  and  fabrication  of 
structural  shapes  employed  in  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural works. 


The  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  has  passed 
the  Green  workmen's  compensation  bill,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  practically  its 
[iresent  form.  The  bill  as  passed  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween one  advocated  by  employers  and  another  urged  by 
organized  labor.  It  provides  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
fund  from  which  awards  are  to  be  made  for  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  shall  be  paid  by  employers  and  10  per 
cent,  by  employees.  Graded  amounts  of  compensation  are 
provided,  the  maximum  amount  to  be  allowed  for  injuries 
being  $3400.  The  fund  is  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
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Locomotive  Boiler  Tubes* 


The  Processes  of  Manufacture,  with  Particular 
Reference  to  Heat  Treatment 


EY  F.   N.   SPELLEB.t 

The  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  railroad  boiler 
tubes  was  described  by  Geo.  G.  Crawford  iu  a  paper  ou 
that  subject  read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Jan- 
uary, 1904.  His  paper  represented  the  old  processes  by 
which  charcoal  iron  tubes  were  made  by  the  National 
Tube  Company  until  about  two  years  ago.  Tliese  are 
now  rarely,  if  ever,  used,  and  have  become  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  metallurgical  history.  The  tube  Industry  owes 
much  to  the  railroads  for  its  development;  In  fact,  the 
invention  of  lap  welding  may  be  traced  to  the  necessity 
which  arose  on  the  building  of  George  Stephenson's  first 
locomotive  for  a  tube  which  would  be  safer  and  stronger 
than  the  butt  welded  tube,  the  only  one  made  at  that 
time.  Since  Stephcusou'.s  day  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motive tubes  has  increased  in  quantity  and  quality,  as 
the  demands  of  railroad  service  became  more  exacting, 
acd  the  whole  tubular  industry  was  no  doubt  favorably 
affected  thereby. 

Seamless  steel  tubes  were  introduced  about  1SS6,  and 
established  a  new  strength  and  ductility  and  endurance 
under  many  conditions  of  service.  Later  on  a  satisfac- 
tory grade  of  soft  steel  was  produced,  which  could  be 
lap  welded  like  charcoal  iron,  and  this  also  has  been 
much  improved,  so  that  we  now  have  practically  three 
classes  of  tubes  for  locomotive  service — charcoal  iron  lap 
welded,  steel  lap  welded  and  seamless  steel.  Charcoal 
iron  formerly  was  made  from  a  special  gi-ade  of  pig  iron 
made  in  a  small  blast  furnace  using  charcoal  as  fuel. 
The  product  of  this  furnace  was  charged  into  the  refin- 
ery, where  about  one-half  of  the  impurities  were  oxi- 
dized and  fluxed  away,  the  metal  being  subsequently 
treated  in  lots  of  300  lb.  or  so  iu  a  slightly  modified  type 
of  the  old  Catalan  forge  with  charcoal  as  fuel.  The  use 
of  so  much  charcoal  has  necessarily  been  stopped,  and 
in  many  other  respects  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron 
for  tubes  has  of  late  years  been  considerably  modified. 
Of  these  changes  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak,  for 
as  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  obvious  reasons  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  charcoal  Iron  strictly  along  the 
old  lines,  we 

Abandoned  the  Making  of  Charcoal  Iron  Tubes 
about  two  years  ago  in  favor  of  lap  welded  and  seamless 
steel,  which  had  by  that  time  been  proved  a  fit  substi- 
tute and  in  some  respects  decidedly  superior  to  the  older 
material. 

You  all  understand,  of  course,  that  when  we  speak  of 
steel  in  this  paper  it  refers  more  to  the  method  of  man- 
ufacture than  the  finished  product,  as  the  steel  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tubes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  purer 
form  of  iron  than  that  made  by  the  charcoal  process,  and 
like  the  older  metal  cannot  be  tempered.  A  special  grade 
of  Bessemer  steel  was  at  first  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lap  welded  tubes,  on  account  of  its  superior  welding 
quality,  but  later  on  had  to  be  abandoned  as  under  some 
conditions  it  was  found  to  develop  brittleness  in  the 
beads  after  the  tubes  had  been  in  service  some  time.  -  The 
substitution  of  basic  open  hearth  steel  low  iu  carbon  and 
with  less  than  0.0.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
has  been  found  after  more  than  two  years"  trial  to  do 
away  entirely  with  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  and  as  now 
made  there  is  little  difliculty  in  securing  a  strong  weld 
with  this  steel.  Seamless  and  lap  welded  tubes  are  made 
to-day  from  practically  the  same  grade  of  soft  basic 
open  "hearth  steel.  Let  us  take  up  what  seem  to  be  the 
main  points  requiring  attention  iu  the  locomotive  tube 
in  order  that  it  may  give  the  best  service  under  modern 
conditions. 

1.  Resistance  to  Corrosion 
The  manufacturer  should  furnish  a  tube  in  the  best 
possible   condition   to   withstand   corrosion   and   pitting; 
•  A  paper  read  before  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club,  April  28, 
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Metallurgical  cngiDeer,  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


that  is.  the  metal  should  be  as  uniform  in  composition 
and  density  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  Much  can  be 
done  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  pitting  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  making  of  steel  and  the  way  it  is  worked. 
We  have  been  experimenting  on  this  problem  now  for 
several  years  and  have  gone  to  considerable  trouble  in 
the  matter  of  testing  and  inspection  of  material,  and  in 
the  process  used  for  manipulating  the  steel  so  as  to 
produce  a  tube  which  will  resist  corrosion  as  well  as  iron 
can  be  made  to  do  so,  and,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
comparative  service  tests  which  have  been  received, 
steel  so  made  is,  in  this  respect,  at  least  the  equal  of 
the  best  charcoal  iron.  After  all,  however,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  user.  Iron 
or  steel  will  corrode  in  .spite  of  anything  that  can  be 
done  if  certain  material  is  in  solution  iu  the  water, 
particularly  dissolved  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid.  By  the 
removal  of  these  harmful  agencies  corrosion  may  be  re- 
duced to  practically  nothing.  It  is  generally  understood 
nowadays  that  water  conditions  have  everything  to  do 
with  corrosion,  and  the  simplest  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  treat  the  water,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
as  harmless  as  possible.  The  development  of  the  modern 
tube  to  withstand  corrosion  and  the  treatment  of  water 
have  together  practically  eliminated  this  trouble,  so  that 
it  is  rarely  the  case  that  tubes  fail  nowadays  through 
pitting. 

2.  Leaking  in  the  Flue  Sheet 

The  construction  and  handling  of  the  engine  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  trouble  experienced  from  leaky 
flues  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much,  if  any, 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  should  be  placed  on  the 
tube  material.  If  railroad  engineers  will  tell  us  what 
qualities  are  required  in  the  tube  to  make  it  hold  tight 
in  the  flue  sheet,  we  will  be  glad  to  follow  their  sugges- 
tions as  closely  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  the 
steel  tube  is  made  as  stiff  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
best  welding  quality  and  ability  to  stand  up  success- 
fully under  expansion  and  beading  in  the  tube  sheet. 

3.  Strength  and  Ductility  of  Material 

The  tube  should  be  of  such  quality  as  to  stand  re- 
peated tightening  in  the  flue  sheet  without  cracking  or 
showing  undue  evidence  of  fatigue,  nor  should  these 
weaknesses  develop  during  the  life  of  the  flue  in  service. 
The  material  found  best  adapted  to  give  these  properties 
is  a  special  grade  of  soft  open  hearth  steel  carrying 
not  over  0.05  per  cent,  phosphorus  or  sulphur. 

4.  Weldability 
The  quality  of  the  metal  and  method  of  handling  are 
equally  important  in  safe  ending.  Soft  steel  has  been 
found  somewhat  harder  to  weld  than  charcoal  iron,  but 
it  has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  respect.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  good  welding  quality  steel  is  of  first  consid- 
eration in  making  locomotive  tubes  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  safe  ended,  and  this  point  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  study,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  l.ap- 
welded  tubes,  where  it  is,  of  course,  one  of  tlie  first 
essentials  to  manufacture.  Charcoal  iron  carries  con- 
siderably more  impurities  than  soft  open  hearth  steel, 
and  these  impurities  form  a  self-fluxing  mixture  which 
facilitates  welding.  Railroad  specifications  have  been 
so  tightly  drawn  on  composition  in  some  cases  as  to 
work  against  the  production  of  a  good  quality  of  steel 
for  locomotive  boiler  tubes  by  calling  for  unnecessarily 
low  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  There  is  now  very  good 
reason  to  think  that  a  mistalie  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  that  the  general  welding  quality  of  the 
steel  would  lie  umch  improved,  and  the  steel  at  the  same 
time  would  lose  nothing  in  other  respects,  if  the  maxi- 
mum phosphorus  and  sulphur  limits  were  both  raised  to 
0.05  per  cent.  With  producer  gas,  now  generally  used 
of  necessity,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep  {he  aver- 
age sulphur  in  the  heat  below  0.035  per  cent.,  and  in 
order  to  remove  this  sulphur  in  the  open  hearth  furnace 
the  steel  has  to  be  held  and  worked  in  such  a  way  as 
frequently  to  leave  it  dry  and  difficult  to  weld. 

HEAT  TREATMENT. 

Before  the  steel  can  be  welded  in  practice  a  fluid  cin- 
der must  be  formed  on  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be 
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united.  If  the  luetal  is  heated  too  far  above  the  point 
at  which  this  cinder  should  flow,  it  will  bo  burned  and 
destroyed.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  cinder  forming  and  burning  points  in 
the  steel  as  wide  as  possible  so  as  to  assist  in  lap  welding 
and  gi\e  the  largest  margin  of  safety  In  safe  ending. 
Considering  the  variety  of  the  requirements  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  cumiX)sitions  of  the  metal  should  be  left 
largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  a  certain  specified  standard  of  physical 
quality  in  the  finished  tube.  We  frequently  go  to  the 
trouble  of  rephosphorizing  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  fluxing  and  welding  quality  of  our  steel. 

The   method   of   safe   ending,   we   have   said,    has   as 
much  to  do  with  obtaining  satisfactory  results  as  the  ma- 


body  tube  at  or  near  the  weld.  Taking  unnecessary  risks 
of  this  kind  often  explains  subsequent  failures  which 
should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  flue  maker. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  flue  welder  who  has  never 
handled  steel  to  have  trouble  for  a  few  days.  Remem- 
bering the  above  points  and  using  his  experience  to  the 
best  advantage  as  to  the  condition  of  his  furnace,  the 
character  of  the  flame,  temperature.  &c.,  the  average 
n:an  will  soon  be  able  to  do  equally  reliable  work  with 
steel  as  with  charcoal  iron,  as  the  experience  of  welders 
all  over  the  country  will  show. 

5.  Uniformity  of  Matericil 

This  is  a  quality  which  the  tubes  should  have  in  a 
high  degree,  both  as  to  physical  and  chemical  properties. 


FlaDge,  Crushing  Down  and  Fluttening  Test  for  Boiloi-  Tubes 


terial,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  lay  down  specific  rules 
as  to  construction  of  the  furnace  and  heating,  for  many 
of  the  practical  shop  men  present  who  are  welding  flues 
every  day  are  much  more  able  to  discuss  this  side  of  the 
problem.  However,  there  are  a  few  broad  principles  on 
the  heat  treatment  of  tube  steel  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  preliminary  heating  of  the  body 
tube  preparatory  to  flaring  out  the  end  should  be  car- 
ried to  a  bright  orange  color  judging  by  good  shop  light, 
1750  degrees  F.  In  the  case  of  steel  on  steel,  if  the  body 
tube  is  allowed  to  cool  black  after  heating  to  this  tem- 
perature and  inserting  the  safe  end.  the  grain  structure 
will  be  refined  and  the  metal  put  in  much  better  condi- 
tion for  the  welding  operation  which  follows.  Moreover, 
if  the  preheated  body  tube  is  returned  to  the  furnace 
without  cooling  the  metal  may  be  crystallized  or  burned 
before  the  safe  end  has  been  heated  hot  enough  to  weld. 
Should  there  be  any  considerable  difference  in  thickness 
between  the  safe  end  and  body  tube,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  ag.-nn  a  risk  of  overheating  the  one  before  the 
other  is  sufficiently  heated  to  weld.  If  the  body  tube  is 
returned  to  the  furnace  while  red  hot  and  the  safe  end 
is  at  the  same  time  a  gauge  or  two  heavier,  there  is,  of 
course,  all  the  more  chance  of  crystallizing  or  burning  the 


There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  average  steel  tube  nowa- 
days standing  the  master  mechanics'  tests  made  on  one 
sample  out  of  each  hundred  tubes.  We  have,  however, 
recently  designed  a  machine  to  make  the  flange,  crushing 
down  and  flattening  test  on  each  end  of  every  tube,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  gives  assurance  both  as 
to  the  character  of  the  metal  in  each  individual  tube 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  lap  welded  tubes,  as  to  the  weld- 
ing quality  being  satisfactory.  Steel  tubes  are  now  made 
in  one  grade  of  material  suitable  for  either  body  tube  or 
safe  ending. 


The  Sprague  Electric  Company  has  removed  its  Bos- 
ton oflice  from  the  Weld  Building  to  201  Devonshire 
street,  where  larger  ofBces  have  been  obtained  in  order 
to  handle  expeditiously  the  increased  demand  for  the 
Sprague  electric  apparatus  and  Sprague  conduit  prod- 
ucts in  the  New  England  territory. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  on  ,A.pril  21  turned  out  one  of  the  largest  crucible 
steel  castings  in  its  history.  It  weighed  11,000  lb.,  and 
required  the  contents  of  120  pots  of  metal.  The  entire 
operation  was  effected  in  14%  minutes. 
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A  Modern  Electric  Tool  Factory 

The    New    Plant   of    the    Hisey-Wolf    Machine 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  new  plant  of  the  Hisey-Wolf  Miichine  Coiupauy, 
manufacturer  of  grinders  and  portable  electric  drills,  at 
Colerain  avenue  and  Marshall  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Is  attracting  considerable  notice,  both  on  account  of  its 


side  of  the  lower  floor.  The  tloor  is  of  concrete  and 
cement,  imbedded  in  which  are  wooden  sleepers  for  sup- 
porting a  maple  floor.  Cast  iron  columns  and  steel  gir- 
ders support  the  floor  above. 

The  assembling  and  adjusting  departments,  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  occupy  the  second  story.  It  is  of  almost  iden- 
tical construction  as  the  floor  below,  with  the  exception 
that  the  maple  floor  is  laid  on  2V4-iu.  yellow  pine  flooring. 
The  pillars  in  the  second  story,  supporting  the  roof,  are 
also   of  yellow   pine.     A   flat   composition   roof,   laid   ou 


Fig.  1. — The  .Machine  Shop  on  the  First  Floor. 


construction  and  the  unique  way  in  which  it  is  heated. 
Harry  Hake  designed  the  building  and  Robert  S.  Mayer 
the  heating  system. 

The  building  is  of  semisteel   construction.   7.5   x   lT-"i 
ft.,  two  stories.    To  provide  ample  light  Detroit  Fenestra 


1%-in.  yellow  pine  sheathing,  covers  the  building.  The 
office  occupies  a  front  corner  on  the  second  floor,  a  space 
20  X  45  ft  being  partitioned  off  for  this  purpose.  The 
two  stairways  inside  the  shop  and  at  either  end  are 
inclosed  with  fireproof  material. 


I.'ig.  o — _\  Portion  of  the  Assombliug  and  Adjusting  Depart mont. 
Ts\-o  Views  in  the  New  Plant  of  the  Hisey-Wolf  Machine    Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Steel  sash  windows,  12  ft.  wide  and  extending  to  the 
ceiling,  are  placed  In  both  upper  and  lower  stories. 
These  windows  are  separated  by  brick  piers  17  in.  thick 
and  only  4  ft.  wide. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  machine  shop,  which  occupies  one 


A  direct  current  fS-hp.  generator,  made  by  the  Jautze 
&  Leist  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  driven  by  an 
S5-hp.  gas  engine,  made  by  the  Miller  Improved  Gas  En- 
irine  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  the  shop. 
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The  liuildiug  is  beated  by  a  blower  system,  using  hot 
water  as  the  heating  medium.  The  heat  in  the  exhaust 
gases  from  the  engine  is  utilized  by  passing  these  gases 
through  an  exhaust  heater,  a  reverse  current  heater  made 
by  the  Williams  Tool  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  blast  coils. 
The  water  used  for  cooling  the  cylinder  jacket  of  the 
•engine  is  also  circulated  through  this  exhaust  heater  by 
a  Buffalo  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  motor  made  by 
the  Reno-Kaetker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  An  aux- 
iliary hot  water  boiler  is  provided  for  use  in  extremely 
cold  weather  or  when  starting  up  in  the  morning.  The 
system  is  so  arranged  that  this  boiler  can  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  hot  water  from  the  exhaust  heater  or 
separately  through  different  sections. 

It  is  planned  to  install  a  cooling  tower  for  the  water 
after  it  has  completed  the  circuit  of  the  system,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  temperature  enough  to  pass  it  back  through 
the  cylinder  jacket,  so  that  the  same  water  can  be  used 
repeatedly   for   cooling   the   cylinders. 


The  Alvey-Ferguson  Company's  Removal 

The  Alvey-Ferguson  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  manu- 
facturer  nf   the    A-J'    gravity    conveyers    and   conveying 


A    Special    Fosdick    Horizontal    Boring, 
Drilling  and  Milling  Machine 

For  use  in  a  shop  building  sugar  mill  machinery, 
where  it  will  be  subjected  to  severe  usage,  the  Fosdick 
-Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  recently 
completed  a  special  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  mill- 
ing machine.  The  machine  is  of  the  same  general  type 
as  the  builder's  Xo.  0  machine,  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age  April  20,  1909,  but  is  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  long  table  and  the  table  traverse.  In 
this  new  machine  the  table  traverse  was  increased  to 
03  in.,  which  necessitated  a  redesign  of  the  saddle  and 
the  table.  A  corresponding  increase  in  the  traverse  of 
the  column  and  outer  support  was  made,  this  dimension 
being  27  in. 

The  steel  gears  used  in  the  machine  are  of  the  same 
type  as  the  standard  tool,  and  all  of  the  bearings  are 
bronzed  bushed.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  belt  and 
a  four-step  cone  pulley.  Eight  speed  changes  are  avail- 
able, four  are  secured  by  the  cone  pulley  and  this  number 
is  doubled  by  the  lever  on  the  speed  box. 

The  construction  of  the  saddle  and  the  bed  is  very 
rigid.    Tn  the  specitications  supplied  to  the  builder,  when 


A  Special  No.  0  Horizontal  Boring,  Drilling  and  Milling  Machine  Built  by  the  Fosdick  Machine  Too!  Compan.v,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


machinery,  announces  its  intention  of  moving  its  plant 
and  home  offices  to  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  desir- 
able five-acre  site  has  been  secured  in  the  factory  dis- 
trict, and  the  erection  of  modern  buildings  will  be  com- 
menced shortly.  Increased  facilities,  with  a  better  ac- 
-cess  to  the  markets,  have  become  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  large  business  this  company  Is  enjoying,  and  its 
<^apacity  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  new  location. 
The  plant  will  include  the  following :  Structural  de- 
partment, 100  X  450  ft. ;  woodworking  department,  50  x 
100  ft, ;  machine  shop,  50  x  100  ft.,  and  an  office  build- 
ing, 50  X  CO  ft.,  two  stories.  The  construction  of  the 
factory  buildings  will  be  uniformly  of  steel  and  con- 
<!rete,  with  saw-tooth  roofs,  absolutely  fireproof  through- 
out. Sprinkler  systems  will  be  installed  as  an  ad- 
ditional precaution  against  fire.  The  office  building, 
which  is  to  be  apart  from  the  other  buildings,  will  con- 
form in  design  and  construction  with  the  main  plant. 
The  plans  are  in  charge  of  the  Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  will  be  a  model  plant  in 
every  particular,  and  will  be  completed  by  August  1, 
The  operation  of  the  plant  at  Louisville  will  continue 
without  interruption  until  the  new  one  at  Oakley  is 
completed. 


the  table  was  at  its  maximum  distance  on  the  saddle 
a  drop  of  O.OOS  in.  was  allowed.  When  the  machine  was 
tested  upon  its  completion  this  amount  was  found  to  be 
only  0.002  in. 


The  Beck  &  Corbitt  Iron  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
heavy  hardware  jobber,  is  erecting  a  new  six-story  and 
basement  building,  125  x  126  ft.  The  company  at  pres- 
ent occupies  three  buildings,  one  of  five  stories,  125  x  126 
ft.,  to  which  two  additional  stories  will  be  added,  and 
two  of  two  stories,  100  x  126  ft.  Upon  completion  of  the 
new  building  the  company  will  concentrate  its  business, 
which  is  at  present  scattered  in  different  structures,  thus 
enabling  It  to  handle  its  trade  more  promptly  than  at 
present  and  also  more  economically. 


Tlie  plant  of  the  Lincoln  Stove  &  Range  Company, 
Fremont,  Ohio,  has  been  sold  to  Mozart  Gallup,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  other  mortgage  holders  for  $139,000.  Reor- 
ganization of  the  company  is  planned. 


The  Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Company.  Chicago, 
has  reduced  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  §100,000 
and  the  number  of  directors  from  seven  to  three. 
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The  Midland  30-In.  Radial  Drill 


A  uew  30-iu.  high  siieeil  radial  drill  for  rapid  drilliug 
and  tapping  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Midland  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  tool 
Is  said  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  sensitive  drill 
press  combined  with  the  large  productive  capacity  of  the 
radial  drill  and  is  designed  for  rapid  Jig  work  where  the 
number  of  pieces  is  not  large  euough  to  warraut  the  use 
of  a  multiple  spiudle  drill  for  tool  and  die  work  and  iu 
shops  where  a  lighter  tool  than  a  ge;ired  radial  drill  is 
required.  The  machine  is  accurately  and  compactly  built, 
occupies  a  small  amount  of  floor  space  and  is  easily  op- 
erated by  levers  within  close  reach  of  the  machinist.  Its 
special  field  is  the  handling  of  carbon  and  high  speed 
drills  having  a  ma.ximum  diameter  of  34  in.  and  taps  up 
to  M:  in.  in  diameter  at  their  maximum  capacity.  A  gen- 
eral view  of  the  drill  is  given  iu  Fig.  1,  while  Fig.  2 
shows  the  device  employed  for  changing  the  feed  and  re- 
versing the  drill  spindle. 

No  gears  are  employed  in  the  drive  or  the  reversing 
device,  and  the  tool  is  driven  by  a  2-in.  belt  running  at 
high  speed,  which  transmits  the  power  smoothly.  Six- 
spindlc  speed  ch.mges  varying  from  270  to  1050  rev.  per 
rr.in.  are  available  through  the  employment  of  a  three-step 
cone  pulley  and  the  two  levers  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  ar- 
rangement for  reversing  the  spindle  and  for  securing  the 
three  additional  speeds  consists  of  a  continuous  belt  run- 
ning around  four  pulleys,  two  on  the  vertical  and  two  on 
the  horizontal  shaft.  Between  each  pair  of  pulleys  are 
clutches  operated  by  separate  levers,  and  the  movement 
of  either  lever  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
spindle,  while  moving  both  of  them  simultaneously  pro- 
vides the  three  additional  speeds.  The  tapping  lever  A 
operates  a  friction  clutch  in  the  column,  and  the  speed 
change  lever  B  actuates  a  jaw  clutch  in  the  b.ick  shaft. 


Fig.  1.- 


-The  New  30-In.  High  Speed  Radial   Drill  Built  b.v  the 
Midland  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  spiudle.  which  has  dustproof  ball  bearings,  is  fed 
by  a  long  feed  lever  with  a  ratchet  device  that  automat- 
ically releases  when  the  lever  is  in  the  upper  position, 
while  a  small  hand  wheel  controls  the  quick  return.  The 
spindle  is  of  high  carbon  steel,  has  a  large  diameter  and 
is  accurately  ground.  A  2-in.  endless  belt  that  passes 
aroimd  two  idler  pulleys,  one  at  the  end  of  the  radial  arm 
and  the  other  immediately  back  of  the  pulley,  drives  the 
spindle.  The  vertical  movement  of  the  spindle  is  6  in., 
and  that  of  the  table  15  in.,  the  movement  of  the  latter 
being  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel.    The  head  has  a  move- 


Fig.  2. — The  Device  for  Changing  the  Feeds  and  Reversing  the 
Spindle. 

ment  of  25  in.  along  the  rail.  The  upper  section  of  the 
column  together  with  the  arm  revolves  on  the  stump  and 
<^an  be  turned  through  a  complete  circle,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  tool  to  drill  over  a  large  area.  For  re- 
leasing the  arm  or  clamping  it  in  any  desired  position,  a 
lever  operating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
.icd  specifications  of  the  drill : 

Maximum  distance  from  spindle  center  to  column,  inches.  5 

Maximum  distance  from  spindle  to  table,  inches 24 

MinimuDi  hiaht  of  table  above  floor,  inches 27 

M-iximum  hight  of  table  above  floor,  inches 42 

Vertical  movement  of  table,  inches 15 

^'e^tical  movement  of  spindle,  inches 6 

Traverse  of  table  on  arm.  Inches 2.t 

Number  of  spindle  speed  changes 6 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 270 

Maximum  spindle  speed,  revolutions  per  minute 1,030 

Working  surface  top  of  table,  inches 18  x  28 

Working  surface  side  of  table,  inches 6  x  28 

Overall   hight.    inches 74 

Width  of  driving  belt,  inches 2 

Speed  of  countershaft,  revolutions  per  minute 395 

Floor  space  required,  inches 84  x  84 

Total  weight,  poimds 1,250 

The  equipment  furnished  with  the  drill  includes  a  set 
of  wrenches  and  all  the  other  accessories  ordinarily  sup- 
plied with  a  tool  of  this  character, 

William  T.  Magruder,  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  fa- 
vored us  with  a  copy  of  a  -IS-page  pamphlet  giving  the 
itinerary  of  the  Western  inspection  trip  which  has  been 
taken  by  four  instructors  and  102  students  of  the  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  of  that 
university.  The  pamphlet  is  a  model,  giving  many  de- 
tails of  industries  to  be  visited.  The  trip  beg.an  on  Sun- 
day night.  April  23.  and  ended  Sunday  morning,  April  30. 
The  party  spent  three  days  in  Chicago,  two  d.ays  in  Mil- 
waukee and  one  day  in  Gary.  The  students  were  pro- 
vided with  interleaved  copies  of  the  bulletin  for  use  iu 
note  taking.  The  object  of  trips  of  this  character  was 
thoroughly  explained  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Inspection 
Trips,"  by  Professor  Magruder  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
.Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 


H.  J.  Koont?.,  manufacturer's  agent.  Pittsburgh,  has 
sold  to  the  Pardoe  Coal  Company,  Sharon.  Pa.,  a  12x12 
X 14  in.  Ingersoll-Eand  belt-driven  air  compressor ;  an 
Appex  nipple  and  pipe  threading  machine,  manufactured 
by  the  Merrill  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  Su- 
perior Mfg.  Compan.v,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  Bliss  press  for 
pressed  steel  work  to  the  P.  Wall  Mfg.  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  neics  department  for  ichich  infor- 
mation is  invited. 


Electrically   Driven   Pipe   Cutter  and   Threader. — A 

new  design  of  motor  driven  pipe  cutting  and  tlireading 
machine  lias  been  recently  developed  by  the  Curtis  & 
Curtis  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  usual  Forbes 
pattern  of  die  cutting  head  having  a  range  of  1  to  8  in. 
is  used.  This  head  is  mounted  on  a  cabinet  base,  and 
the  motor  which  can  be  wound  for  any  of  the  standard 
voltages  and  frequencies  Is  mounted  underneath.  The 
design  of  the  machine  enables  the  operator  to  use  a 
trolley  over  it  for  handling  long  and  heavy  lengths  of 
pipe. 

Large  Milling  Machines.— The  Becker  Milling  Ma- 
chine Company,  Hyde  Park.  Mass.,  has  recently  brought 
out  two  new  milling  machines.  One  of  these  is  of  the 
vertical  belt-driven  type  equipped  with  double  back  gears 
having  ratios  of  3  to  1  and  8  to  1  respectively.  The 
spindle  is  driven  by  a  %-in.  double  belt  passing  over  a 
pulley  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  open  belt  possesses 
sufficient  ix)wer  to  take  cuts  in  cast  iron  1-16  to  3-32  in. 
deep  with  surface  mills  10  and  12  in.  in  diameter  and 
a  table  feed  of  8  in.  per  minute.  The  other  machine  is 
a  duplex  Lincoln  type  miller,  having  spindle  speeds  rang- 
ing from  15  to  3Si^  rev.  per  min.  The  two  spindle  heads 
have  independent  micrometer  adjustments  and  are  driven 
through  spur  gears  with  a  back  gear  ratio  of  (PA:  to  1. 
Both  spindles  are  tapered  and  have  a  No.  10  Brown  & 
Sharpe  taper  hole  in  them.  All  of  the  driving  gears  are 
protected  by  guards  to  prevent  accidents.  The  overall 
dimensions  of  the  table  are  13%  x  48  in.  and  the  working 
surface  is  11  x  40  in. 

Combination  Screw  Driver  Set. — The  J.  C.  Barrett 
Company.  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  manufacturing  a  combina- 
tion steel  screw  driver  set  in  which  all  the  blades  fold 
into  the  handle  and  are  held  there  by  a  knurled  sleeve  at 
the  end.  A  quarter-turn  of  the  sleeve  loosens  the  blades 
so  that  they  can  be  ejected  from  the  handle  by  a  flat 
spring  within  it.  In  use,  the  force  employed  to  drive 
the  screw  holds  the  blade  in  position. 

A  New  Precision  Lathe.— The  Rivett  Lathe  Mfg. 
Company,  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  manufacturing  a  new  pre- 
cision lathe  having  a  device  for  correcting  any  error  in 
the  lead  screw  when  especially  accurate  precision  threads 
are  being  cut.  This  device  consists  of  a  rod  journaled  in 
bearings  on  the  back  of  the  lathe  bed.  An  adjustable 
slide  having  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  customary 
taper  attachment  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  carriage. 
This  attachment  is  so  connected  that  any  movement  of 
the  carriage  is  transmitted  to  the  long  rod.  An  arm  at 
the  right  end  of  this  rod  connects  with  the  lead  screw  on 
the  front  of  the  bed  and  controls  the  correcting  movement 
of  the  latter  so  as  to  compensate  for  any  errors  which  it 
may  contain  or  to  give  any  slight  variation  in  pitch  that 
may  be  desired.  These  variations  are  secured  by  moving 
the  slide  on  the  carriage  to  the  desired  angle. 

Castellating  Nut  Fixture. — The  Hendey  Machine 
Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  has  developed  a  castellating 
fixture  for  use  on  its  Lincoln  milling  machines.  This  at- 
tachment consists  of  a  circular  plate  which  has  been 
milled  so  as  to  leave  projections  that  prevent  the  nuts 
from  turning  while  the  slots  are  being  milled.  When 
this  work  is  being  done  the  nuts  are  held  firmly  in  place 
between  the  locating  blocks  by  short  cap  screws  which 
enter  from  the  back.  Three  passes  are  necessary  to  finish 
a  plateful  of  hexagonal  nuts.  Two  plates  are  furnished 
with  each  machine,  so  while  the  miller  is  operating  on 
one  lot,  the  operator  is  removing  the  finished  nuts  from 
the  other  fixture  and  refilling  it  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Two  swinging  bolts  are  used  to  hold  the  fixture  in  place, 
so  that  but  little  time  is  required  to  shift  it  from  one  cut 
to  the  next. 

Boring  and  Turning  Mills. — The  Betts  Machine  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.,  has  developed  a  new  type  of  bor- 
ing and  turning  mill  which  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  from 
5  to  30  ft.  These  machines  are  designed  for  heavy  duty 
with  high  speed  steel,  and  they  possess  several  interesting 


features,  one  of  which  is  the  use  of  two  pinions  located 
on  either  side  of  the  base  plate  to  drive  it,  an  arrange- 
ment which  tends  toward  smoother  running  and  in- 
creased stiftuess  where  cuts  are  being  taken  that  are  not 
continuous.  Eight  continuous  feeds  ranging  from  1-64  to 
V/i  in.  are  provided  for  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
movement.  The  power  rapid  traverse  has  two  speeds  for 
vertical  or  horizontal  movements,  the  fast  movement  be- 
ing employed  to  bring  the  tool  to  within  2  in.  of  the  work 
and  the  slow  one  to  take  it  from  this  point  to  within 
1-64  in.  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  operating  levers 
generally  supplied  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  others  are 
located  on  the  saddle.  The  fine  tool  adjustment  on  the 
saddles  is  another  special  feature.  All  the  guiding  sur- 
faces on  the  cross  rail  and  the  spindles  are  rectangular 
and  are  fitted  with  taper  shoes.  The  tool  spindles  are 
balanced  directly  on  the  swivel  by  a  cast  iron  ring  sliding 
on  a  tube. 

A  Motor=Driven  Ferracute  Press.- A  form  of  press 
which  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  electric  motor  drive 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Ferracute  Machine  Company, 
Bridgeton,  X.  J.  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  this 
new  machine  is  the  enlargement  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  frame  to  provide  a  base  or  shelf  upon  which  the 
motor  can  be  bolted.  This  way  of  attaching  the  motor 
economizes  space  and  eliminates  the  chance  of  possible 
injury  to  the  motor  or  the  operator,  thus  giving  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  customary  method  of  placing 
the  motor  on  a  projecting  shelf  or  on  the  fioor.  The 
flywheel  can  be  belted  direct  to  the  motor,  or  if  desired  a 
silent  chain  can  be  used  to  transmit  the  power. 

Chip  Guard. — A  chip  guard  intended  to  protect  the 
machinist's  eyes  against  the  heated  chips  which  fly  with 
considerable  force  from  the  cutting  point  of  a  tool  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Universal  Stamping  Company, 
47  Poultney  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  designing  this 
guard  provision  was  made  to  use  it  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  machine,  and  the  guard  proper 
is  made  of  glass  so  that  the  tool  post  and  the  work  are 
always  visible.  A  steel  frame  attached  to  a  rod  held  by 
a  clamp  on  the  tool  post  supports  the  glass,  and  the  guard 
can  be  set  at  any  angle  while,  as  the  rod  can  also  be 
moved  in  any  direction,  a  universal  adjustment  is  secured 
and  at  the  same  time  the  guard  can  be  moved  out  of  the 
way  quickly  when  necessary. 

♦-•-• 

The  Reinforced  Tile  Roof  Company,  manufacturer  of 
reinforced  cement  tile  roofing,  which  is  largely  used  on 
industrial  buildings,  has  removed  its  plant  from  Youngs- 
town  to  Hubbard,  Ohio,  where  a  large  main  building  Is 
uearing  completion.  Tile  will  be  made  there  the  latter 
part  of  May.  The  company  also  has  a  plant  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  to  supply  the  Eastern  market.  It  reports  a 
growing  demand  for  its  product,  for  which  the  principal 
claims  are  durability,  light  weight  and  fireproof  qualities. 


The  Fort  Smith  Commercial  League,  Inc.,  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  manager.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Facts  About  Fort  Smith,"  which 
gives  reasons  for  the  location  of  industries  at  that  point. 
The  pamphlet  states  that  genuine  opportunities  exist  for 
a  list  of  enterprises  named.  The  city  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  more,  with  an  extensive  jobbing  trade 
and  a  growing  number  of  strong  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. The  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  natural  resources 
and  special  advantages  of  the  locality. 


The  Ward  Nail  Company,  Struthers,  Ohio,  has  been 
somewhat  delayed  in  installing  its  machinery,  but  will 
be  ready  for  operations  about  May  15.  Its  output  will 
be  principally  large  head  nails  for  felt  roofing.  The  sales 
will  be  handled  from  Struthers,  and  Thomas  D.  Irwin,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  will  have  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. 


The  Andresen-Evans  Company,  manufacturer  of  crab 
buckets  for  handling  ore,  coal,  crushed  stone,  sand  and 
excavating,  has  removed  its  offices  from  1501  Monad- 
nock  Building  to  635  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 
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Trade  Publications 


Antomobile  lenitlon — Bosch  Magneto  Company,  223 
West  Forty-sixth  street.  New  Tork  City.  Pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Influence  of  Multi-Point  Ignition  on  the  Efficiency  and 
Output  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines."  Is  a  reprint  of  a 
paper  presented  before  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers. 
January  11,  1911,  and  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  two- 
point  ignition  over  the  one-point  type. 

Calendar — The  Dexter  Folder  Company,  200  Fifth  avenue. 
New  Yorli  City,  has  Issued  a  calendar  hanger  running  from 
February  1,  1911,  to  January  31,  1912.  The  various  types  of 
printing  machines  are  illustrated  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
leaves  for  each  month  and  a  complete  calendar  for  1912  is 
given  on  the  hanger. 

Meltinsr  Furnace — Roclrsvell  Furnace  Company,  26  Cort- 
landt  street,  New  York  City.  Bulletin  No.  28.  Devoted  to  the 
Simplex  mfUing  furnace,  which  employs  either  oil  or  gas  fuel 
for  melting  aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  copper,  ferromanganese. 
gray  iron,  semisteel,  &c.  This  furnace  is  of  the  single  chamber 
type,  and  it  is  claimed  that,  with  proper  operation,  a  quality  of 
metal  equal  to  that  melted  In  crucibles  can  be  produced  in  great 
er  quantities  without  preparation  and  in  less  time  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost  for  both  fuel  and  labor.  The  construction  of 
the  furnace  Is  briefly  described  and  there  are  a  number  of  en- 
gravings showing  the  furnace  and  some  installations  of  It. 

Motor    Truuks The    Seltz    Automobile   &   Transmission 

Company,  Detroit.  Mich.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  the  Seltz  motor 
truck,  which  is  built  in  several  sizes  ranging  from  1500  lb.  to  5 
tons  and  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  special  feature  of 
the  truck  is  the  double  friction  transmission  system,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  very  simple  and  effective  arrangement  for  transmit- 
ting power  from  the  engine  to  the  driving  wheels.  The  illustra- 
tions show  the  various  types  of  bodies  for  this  truck  and  views 
of  the  various  parts. 

Electric    Fans Sprague    Electric    Company,    527    West 

Thirty-fourth  street.  New  York  City.  Catalogue  No.  323.  Calls 
attention  to  the  Lundell  electric  tans,  which  are  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  sizes  and  types  for  both  alternating  and  direct  current. 
The  various  sizes  and  styles  of  fans  are  all  illustrated  and  their 
special  features  pointed  out.  The  motors  supplied  with  these 
fans  are  wound  for  ail  the  standard  voltages  and  frequencies. 

Steel  Treatment. — Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Heat  Treatment  of  Steel."  Is  a  handy  ref- 
erence book  of  formulae,  expert  methods  and  general  Information 
gleaned  from  practical  experience  along  this  line.  After  a  brief 
introduction,  the  subjects  of  annealing,  hardening  and  tempering 
are  taken  up  and  instructions  given  for  these  different  processes. 
A  list  of  tempering  and  hardening  heats  and  a  table  of  factors 
for  converting  the  readings  of  the  different  thermometers  from 
one  scale  to  another  complete  the  booklet. 

Adjnstable  Shaft  Bearing' — The  Sauer  Power  Generat- 
ing Company,  5115  Kosctta  street,  E.  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pam- 
phlet. Illustrates  the  Sauer  adjustable  shaft  bearing,  which  is 
said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  reducing  friction  and  enabling 
higher  speeds  to  be  used  as  well  as  heavier  feeds  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  output  of  the  plant.  Five  types  in  all 
of  bearing  are  made  for  different  classes  of  work.  All  of  these 
are  illustrated,  together  with  the  various  parts  entering  into 
their  construction.  The  Iron  Age,  August  25,  1910,  contained 
an  Illustrated  description  of  these  bearings. 

Condensers. — Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Company, 
Carteret,  N.  J.  Mailing  card.  Treats  of  the  savings  effected  by 
operating  a  plant  condensing  instead  of  noncondenslng  and  shows 
several  typical  installations  of  the  condensers  made  by  this 
company.  A  table  giving  the  gain  in  horsepower  capacity  by  in- 
creasing the  vacuum  by  1  in.  for  various  sizes  of  engines  operat- 
ing at  different  piston  speeds  is  given. 

Convertible    Pump    Cars Ernst   Wiener   Company,   50 

Church  street.  New  York  City.  Circular.  Calls  attention  to  the 
Shelton  convertible  dump  cars  which  this  company  has  acquired 
the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  for  use  on  narrow  gauge  rail- 
roads. As  its  name  indicates,  the  car  Is  one  having  the  super- 
structure of  a  gondola,  box  or  stock  car  and  a  flat  bottom  which 
can  be  converted  into  a  hopper  of  the  regular  type.  The  special 
advantages  of  the  car  are  that  the  usual  devices  for  securing  the 
doors  while  the  cars  are  being  loaded  have  been  dispensed  with 
and  covering  the  dumping  mechanism  so  that  It  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  load  in  any  way. 

Klectric  Generators. — Triumph  Electric  Company.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Bulletin  No.  461.  superseding  No.  281.  Covers 
the  line  of  engine  type  direct  current  generators  which  this 
company  builds  in  sizes  ranging  from  30  to  1000  kw.  The  con- 
struction of  the  various  parts  Is  described  at  length  and  the  text 
is  supplemented  hy  illustrations. 

Antoniatic  Sere""  Machine  Work. — National-.Vcme  Mfg. 
Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Leaflet  and  sample  of  work.  The 
piece  Is  a  cap  screw  with  a  hexagonal  head  and  the  illustrations 
show  the  operations  performed  in  each  of  the  four  positions  of 
the  machine.  Hexagonal  bar  stock  is  used  and  In  the  first  posi- 
tion the  body  was  milled  half  way  and  the  point  finished  while 
the. side  tool  formed  the  head.  The  milltag  of  the  body  was  fin- 
ished as  the  threads  were  being  cut  by  the  die,  and  when  this 


was  done  the  side  tool  cut  the  screw  from  the  bar.  This  piece 
is  offered  as  a  typical  example  of  the  work  It  is  possible  to  do 
on  the  Acme  antoniatic  multiple  spindle  screw  machine.  The 
simultaneous  working  of  all  the  tools  reduces  the  time  required 
and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  any  piece  Is  never  longer 
than  that  required  for  the  longest  operation  on  It. 

Asphalt  Floors — The  American  Asphaitum  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, 600  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  III.  Pamphlet.  Deals 
with  the  use  of  Asphalt  Mastic  floors,  which  are  water  and  acid 
proof,  dustless  and  noiseless  and  can  be  relald  at  a  small  cost 
by  breaking  the  floor  up  into  small  pieces,  adding  a  small  amount 
of  new  asphalt  and  remeltlng.  They  can  be  used  In  all  classes 
of  buildings,  and  the  engravings  show  floors  laid  in  depots,  in- 
dustrial plants,  packing  houses,  breweries  and  office  buildings. 

Turbine  Bloners — Exeter  Machine  Works,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Circular.  Contains  a  report  of  a  test  made  at  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  Company,  where  one  of  these  blowers  was  used  to  suppl7 
the  forced  draft. 

Traction  Fneinex  and  Threshlngr  Machinery. — The 
Heiiman  Machme  Works,  Pine  and  First  streets,  Evansvllle,  Ind. 
Catalogue  No.  64.  Treats  of  a  line  of  traction  engines  and 
threshing  machines  and  In  addition  illustrates  self-contained, 
Corliss  and  hoisting  engines  and  a  variety  of  sawmills  and  acces- 
sories. 

Valves. — McNab  &  Harlin  Mfg.  Company,  New  York  City. 
Folder.  Describes  a  line  of  outside  screw  and  yoke  valves  hav- 
ing iron  bodies  and  bronze  stems.  The  exterior  of  the  valve  Is 
shown  and  a  line  drawing  illustrates  its  construction. 

Air  Compressors.  —  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chi- 
cago, III.  Bulletin  No.  58J.  Devoted  to  the  WB-2  air  compres- 
sor, which  is  of  the  horizontal  straight  line  pattern  with  a 
simple  steam  and  two-stage  air  cylinders.  A  detailed  Illustrated 
description  of  the  machine  is  given  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
table  giving  the  dimensions  and  the  weights  of  the  different  sizes. 
The  advantages  of  two-stage  compression  are  pointed  out  and  a 
table  showing  the  gain  in  the  amount  of  power  required  to  com- 
press 100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  to  various  pressures  by  the  two- 
stage  process  as  compared  with  single-stage  compression  com- 
pletes the  bulletin. 

Internal  Contbnstion  Engine. — International  Harvester 
Company  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Hn- 
gine  Operator's  Guide."  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
which  is  designed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  every  engine  oper- 
ator and  owner  reliable  information  concerning  internal  oombos- 
tion  enghie  troubles.  The  construction,  installation  and  adjust- 
ment of  these  engines  is  first  described,  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
various  kinds  of  trouble  experienced  and  their  remedies.  Hints 
on  the  care  of  an  engine  and  starting  and  stopping  it  are  also 
given.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  different  types  of  internal 
combustion  engines  made  by  this  company  complete  the  pam- 
phlet. 

Sa>vinill  and  AVoodworking-  Machinery. — Salem  Iron 
Works,  Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  Catalogue  No.  40.  This  is  the 
company's  1911  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  the  Hustler 
line  of  sawmills,  planers,  matchers,  molders  and  other  wood- 
working machinery.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  illustrations 
and  the  descriptions  occupy  facing  pages  and  brief  tables  of 
specifications  are  included. 

Car  and  Track  .lacks. — Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sloan  street  and  C.  &  N.  W.  Uy.,  Chicago,  111.  Catalogue  No.  13. 
Points  out  the  advantages  of  using  the  Simplex  jack  for  railroad, 
contractors',  engineers'  and  industrial  plant  work.  The  various 
types  of  jacks  are  shown  and  an  illustrated  list  of  repair  parts 
with  prices  completes  the  catalogue. 

•-•-♦ 

Eugene  Meyei',  Jr.,  &  Co.,  7  Wall  street,  New  York, 
have  issued  "  A  Comparative  Statemeut  of  Operations  "  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  brings  up  to 
date  a  booklet  on  the  corporation's  finances,  issued  by  that 
firm  in  May  1909.  The  new  sheet  covers  nine  full  fiscal 
years  of  the  corporation's  existence,  excluding  the  nine 
months  of  1901.  The  figures  are  so  arranged  as  to  give 
a  complete  plotting  of  the  total  business,  net  earnings, 
dividends,  stoclv  and  bond  issues  and  other  details  for 
the  period  named. 


Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  report 
the  total  stock  of  copper  in  England  and  France  on  April 
15  at  79.603  tons,  against  S2.267  tons  March  31.  The 
stocks  of  copper  in  these  countries  have  shown  a  con- 
tinuous decline  from  February  2S,  1910,  when  they  stood 
at  113.4.55  tons. 


The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory.  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
has  moved  into  its  new  five-story  office  and  laboratory 
building  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Bedford  avenues, 
where  it  will  have  more  complete  facilities  for  looking 
after  its  clients.  This  plant  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
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The    Machinery    Markets 

The  machinery  demand  has  improved  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  other 
machinery  selling  centers  business  is  not  so  brisk.  In  Cleveland  the  trade  is  bidding  on  a  list  of  70  machines 
required  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  the  New  York  Central  lines  are  asking  for  quotations 
on  10  tools.  Good  orders  were  placed  there  during  the  week  and  the  purchases  were  made  in  lots  of  four  or 
five  tools.  The  export  business  is  especially  active  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  exceeds  the  domestic  demand.  The 
call  for  second-hand  machinery  in  that  market  is  good.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  business  is  pretty  thoroughly 
scattered,  as  the  demand  is  quite  general.  Inquiries  for  logging  and  lumber  equipment  have  increased,  and 
there  is  a  better  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  traction  engines.  Three  small  railroad  lists  are  out  in 
Chicago,  and,  while  actual  sales  have  not  improved  there,  the  market  has  a  strong  undertone.  Business  has 
fallen  off  in  the  Xew  York  market,  and  conditions  in  Philadelphia  are  quiet,  although  a  better  movement  in 
second-hand  equipment  is  reported  in  the  latter  city.  In  B.altimore  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  wood- 
working machinery  and  special  machinery.  The  automobile  manufacturers  have  been  active  in  Detroit  and 
some  good  sales  were  made  for  foreign  accounts.  New  England  machinery  dealers  and  manufacturers  are 
watching  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  as  a  list  from  that  source  is  expected.  Other  good  business  is  in 
sight  there,  but  the  immediate  demand  is  not  very  brisk.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the  South  have 
affected   trade   slightly,    although    electrical   equipment    is  in  fair  demand  there. 


New  York 

New  York,  May  3,  1911. 
April  was  a  good  month  for  many  New  York  machinery 
houses,  but  in  most  cases  the  month's  business  did  not 
total  as  large  as  did  that  of  March.  During  the  last  week 
inquiries  fell  off  and  aside  from  the  large  lists  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns  during  the  last  four  weeks 
there  was  little  to  occupy  the  attention  of  machinery  men. 
The  list  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  which  was 
issued  from  Cleveland,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally 
distributed.  It  is  judged  from  the  tone  of  the  inquiries  that 
the  orders  will  be  placed  in  the  Cleveland  market,  but  the 
New  York  trade  is  bidding  on  the  requirements  for  the 
Worcester  plant,  and  some  houses  are  quoting  on  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  the  plant  at  Corey,  Ala.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  list  now  out  will  be  followed  by  specifica- 
tions for  additional  requirements.  Most  o£  the  bids  are  now 
in  for  the  large  li.st  of  machine  tools  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  but  the  trade  is  informed 
that  the  contracts  will  not  be  awarded  until  May  30.  The 
export  demand  for  machine  tools  and  special  automatics 
continues  excellent.  The  foundry  trade  is  quiet  and  several 
firms  in  this  vicinity  who  do  a  foundry  jobbing  business 
report  that  they  are  operating  at  about  60  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity.  Inquiries  in  that  line  are  fairly  good,  but  buyers 
do  not  seem  to  want  to  commit  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
placing  orders  for  castings  for  delivery  over  any  great 
length  of  time.  In  other  words  many  machinery  manu- 
facturers who  usually  buy  castings  for  stock  are  now  plac- 
ing orders  for  material  for  use  only  as  they  need  it. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  with  main  offices 
at  143  Liberty  street.  New  York,  whose  car  shops  at  Eliza- 
beth were  recently  burned,  proposes  to  build  new  shops 
near  its  present  locomotive  shops  adjacent  to  the  Elizabeth- 
port  station.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  struc- 
tures, and  it  is  announced  that  shops  will  be  built  much 
larger  than  the  buildings  that  were  burned. 

The  Newark  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Company,  68  Union 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  erecting  a  100-ft.,  single  story, 
brick  extension  to  its  factory.  The  floor  will  be  of  concrete 
covered  with  a  wood  surface.  The  extension  will  be  used 
chiefly  for  assembling  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
line  of  gear  cutting  machines  which  the  company  makes  a 
specialty  of.     The  majority  of  the  tools  have  been  ordered. 

Not  much  new  mechanical  equipment  will  be  purchased 
for  the  new  Sibley  shops  now  being  erected  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Cornell  University.  It  is  stated  by  the  University 
authorities  that  the  old  shops  are  very  well  equipped,  and 
the  material  in  them  will  be  moved  to  the  new  building  when 
it  is  completed. 

The  Radial  Reflector  Company,  3.52  West  Thirteenth 
street.  New  York,  has  organized  a  department  for  doing 
light  and  heavy  sheet  metal  forming  and  stamping  for  the 
trade. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  asking  for  bids  on  power  equipment  to  be  delivered 
to  its  coal  mining  department.  The  company  is  buying  six 
Corliss  engines   with  all   accessories.     Two   engines   are   to 


be   capable   of   producing  250  hp.   and   the   other   four   are 
smaller  machines. 

The  Cattaraugus  Tanning  Company,  Olean,  N.  T..  is  ar- 
ranging to  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its  tannery. 

The  Kerr  Turbine  Company.  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
award  the  contract  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  factory. 
100  X  100  ft. 

The  Crescent  Tool  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  will 
build  and  equip  a  two-story  addition.  50  x  132  ft.,  to  its 
plant  on  Harrison  street,  and  will  also  erect  a  new  office 
building.     Karl   Peterson  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Shepard  Electt-ic  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  T.,  will  soon  start  the  construction  on  an  addi- 
tion to  its  factory,  76  x  130  ft.,  one  story.  Some  additional 
machinery   equipment  will   be   required. 

The  Wright  Health  Underwear  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
is  taking  bids  for  a  four-story  mill,  50  x  100  ft.,  which  it 
will  erect  on  Second  avenue  North. 

The  Ideal  Furniture  Company,  C.  W.  North,  manager, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  arranging  for  an  addition,  55  x  66  ft., 
two  stories,  to  be  built  at  its  plant,  for  which  some  new 
equipment   will   be   required. 

The  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills  is  building  at  its  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  plant,  located  at  Falconer,  a  power  house,  90  x 
140  ft.,  one  story,  and  will  soon  arrange  for  its  equipment. 
The  Weeks  Scale  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  planning 
for  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  new  factory  building 
about  32  X  132  ft.,  two  stories,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  increasing  export  trade. 

The  Ahlstrom  Piano  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  will 
add  to  its  manufacturing  plant  on  East  Second  street  a 
five-story  and  a  two-story  factory  building. 

The  Knox  Gelatine  Company,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  will 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  four-story  and  basement 
factory  building,  60  x  125  ft.,  to  cost  with  equipment  about 
■S50.000. 

The  Sanitary  Machine  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  manu- 
facture machines  for  the  automatic  extraction  of  grease, 
fertilizer  products  and  other  by-products  from  city  garbage 
and  to  build  and  operate  garbage  reduction  plants  in  cities. 
W.  D.  Huntington,  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Fer- 
tilizer Company  is  president  of  the  new  company:  Henry 
Thieroff,  chemist  and  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Fer- 
tilizer Company,  vice-president;  and  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
62  and  64  Pearl  street,  Buffalo. 

A  special  election  is  to  be  held  at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  this 
week  to  vote  on  the  matter  of  a  bond  issue  of  $75,000  for  the 
construction  of  an  electric  lighting  plant.  John  Gaynor  is 
city  engineer. 

The  Union  Cutlery  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  has  let  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  two  additional  factory  buildings. 
W.  R.  Brown  is  president  of  the  company. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundries  Company,  Ltd.,  Willard, 
Out.,  intends  installing  additional  manufacturing  equip- 
ment in  its  rolling  mill  and  steel  foundry.  The  company  is 
organizing  a  local  purchasing  department  and  desires  to 
receive  catalogues  on  machinery  and  mill  supplies. 

The  Miller-Sandy  Machinery  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  desires  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  machine  tools, 
boilers,  engines,  pumps  and  machinists'  supplies. 
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Chicago 


Chicago,  III.,  May  2,  1911. 

Sales  in  the  past  week  have  not  improved,  but  a  stronger 
undertone  is  noted  in  tlie  market,  and  lioor  sales  have  shown 
an  improvement  in  small  items.  While  the  total  of  the 
week's  business  has  not  been  great,  inquiries  have  been  such 
that  most  business  places  of  this  nature  have  put  on  an  en- 
couraging busy  appearance.  There  has  been  some  scarcity 
of  good  second-hand  machine  tools  in  this  district,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  has  been  shipped  in  during  the  past  week 
from  Cincinnati.  The  quietness  of  the  past  few  weeks  is 
reflected  in  dealers'  stocks,  which  are  quite  generally  trim- 
med down  to  the  necessities  of  the  day.  With  quiet  sales 
it  has  been  but  natural  that  machinery  houses  should  cur- 
tail their  purchases,  and  while  this  policy  has  been  some- 
what hard  on  the  manufacturers,  it  puts  retail  stocks  in 
a  healthy,  clean  condition  not  always  prevalent  when  busi- 
ness is  rushing.  The  visit  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  classes,  with  their  instructors,  from  the  Ohio 
State  University,  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the  week. 
While  in  this  city  the  Ohio  visitors  were  entertained  one 
afternoon  by  the  Marshall-Huschart  Machinery  Company 
in  its  beautifully  equipped  store.  Practically  every  machine 
on  the  sample  floors  was  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  demonstratious  were  keenly  interesting  and 
instructive.  No  extremely  large  railroad  business  has  de- 
veloped recently,  although  encouragement  is  found  in  two 
small  lists  issued  by  the  Northwestern  and  Rock  Island  rail- 
roads. The  Illinois  Central  is  also  out  with  a  list  approxi- 
mating $8000. 

The  Tri-City  Pattern  &  Machine  Company,  Moline, 
111.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Reynolds  Pattern  &  Ma- 
chine Company.  It  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$2400  to  $30,000. 

The  Peoria  Artificial  Ice  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $60,000. 

The  Inter-County  Light  &  Power  Company,  Elmwood, 
Wis.,  is  contemplating  the  installation  of  a  50-kw.,  single- 
phase,  substation  on  the  Menominee-Red  Wing  transmis- 
sion line,  stepping  the  voltage  down  directly  from  33,000 
volts  to  a  220-volt  distributing  system. 

The  Proctor  Water  &  Light  Company,  Proctor,  Minn., 
has  been  granted  a  franchise  to  install  a  water  works  system. 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  will  hold  an  election  on  May  22  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $25,000  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  boilers,  engines,  machinery  and  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  the  improvement,  extension  and  gen- 
eral equipment  of  its  electric  light  and  power  plant. 

Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  have  been  issued  by  Gilmore 
City,  Iowa,  for  the  installation  of  a  water  works  system. 

Pierpont,  S.  D.,  has  voted  bonds  amounting  to  $3500  for 
new  water  mains. 

The  Faith  Light  &  Power  Company,  Faith,  S.  D.,  has 
been  granted  a  franchise  to  instal  an  electric  light  and  cen- 
tral heating  plant.  The  plant  will  be  a  single-phase  alter- 
nating current,  and  will  cost  $10,000. 

The  Fort  Wayne  &  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  under  consideration  the  erection  of 
new  car  barns  and  shops,  definite  plans  for  which  have  not 
been  decided  upon. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  a  mob  to  tear  up  its.  railroad 
switches,  the  Seymour  Mfg.  Company,  Seymour,  Ind.,  is 
considering  removing  its  plant,  and  has  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  New  Albany  Commercial  Club,  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  with  reference  to  establishing  itself  there. 
♦«-• 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  1,  1911. 

Business  is  very  quiet  here,  and  machinery  dealers  are 
becoming  convinced  that  a  dull  summer  may  be  expected. 

The  Mississippi  Glass  Company  has  placed  an  order  for 
a  40-ton  electric  crane. 

Orders  have  been  closed  for  most  of  the  equipment  for 
a  new  street  car  manufacturing  plant  to  be  started  at  a 
point  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  backed  by  St.  Louis  capi- 
tal. 

A  large  new  modern  factory  plant  covering  half  a  block 
for  the  Columbia  Incandescent  Lamp  Company,  is  now  near- 
ing  completion  in  the  new  factory  district  along  the  Wabash 
west  tracks.  This  will  be  operated  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent plant  of  the  company,  which  will  continue  in  service. 

The  Hydro  Bursh  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  C.  Arthur  Lewis,  Henry  W.  Lewis  and  Edward 
E.  Billups.  The  company  will  engage  in  general  brush 
manufacturing. 


The  St.  Louis  Automobile  &  Engine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  .'i;50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  D.  Williams,  Charles  F.  Keeue  and  P. 
H.  Braden. 

The  Modern  Auto  Repair  &  Reconstruction  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  E.  A.  Freund,  A.  E.  Roemmich, 
Charles  Less  and  others. 

The  jilant  of  the  National  Clock  &  Electric  Comi)any, 
St.  Louis,  situated  at  2207  Pine  street,  was  damaged  by 
fire  April  23,  to  the  extent  of  about  $5000.  The  company 
manufactures  electric  clocks  and  thermostats.  It  will  move 
to  Thirteenth  and  Pine  streets,  as  it  had  intended  to  do 
before  the  fire. 

The  American  Roofing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Robert  Gleudinning,  John  Logan  and  David 
S.  Barbour. 

Princeton,  Mo.,  is  considering  the  extension  of  its  water 
works  system.  Improvements  are  also  being  considered  for 
its  light  plant,  and  a  new  dynamo  and  pump  will  probably 
be  installed. 

Anselmo,  Neb.,  has  voted  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $7000  for 
the  installation  of  a  water  works  system. 

Bonds  have  been  issued  by  Horton,  Kan.,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  plant  owned  by  the  Horton  Water  &  Light  Com- 
pany, but  the  plant  will  not  be  taken  over  until  the  bonds 
have  been  disposed  of.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  plant 
will  be  made,  together  with  the  necessary  improvements. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  2,  1911. 

Business  with  the  local  machine  tool  dealers  has  im- 
proved considerably  during  the  week.  Quite  a  fair  volume 
of  business  in  small  lots  of  from  two  to  four  or  five  tools 
came  out.  During  the  previous  few  weeks  there  was  seldom 
an  order  for  more  than  a  single  tool.  The  interest  of  the 
trade  centers  in  the  inquiry  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company.  There  are  about  70  machine  tools  on  this  list. 
The  new  equipment  will  be  distributed  among  the  various 
plants  of  the  company.  The  New  York  Central  Lines  have 
a  list  of  10  tools  for  a  dock  shop  at  Ashtabula  Harbor,  and 
another  list  of  about  the  same  size  is  expected  shortly  for 
a  similar  shop  at  the  same  point.  Some  of  the  local  manu- 
facturers in  metal  working  lines  have  just  announced  plans 
for  enlarging  their  plants  and  these  with  other  plant  ex- 
tensions and  new  plants  not  yet  announced,  all  of  which  will 
require  machinery  equipment,  make  more  business  in  pros- 
pect than  at  any  previous  time  this  year. 

The  demand  for  electrical  equipment  is  quite  active,  a 
good  volume  of  business  coming  from  traction  companies 
and  other  sources.  Specifications  have  just  come  out  for 
the  electrical  equipment  for  the  new  main  generating  plant 
and  six  substations  to  be  built  by  the  Northern  Ohio  'Trac- 
tion &  Light  Company.  This  company  has  also  decided  to 
build  a  hydroelectric  plant  near  its  main  generating  plant 
at  Cuyahoga  Falls.  It  is  estimated  that  the  company  will 
spend  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  in  replacing  its 
present  power  plants. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  issued  the  following 
list  of  machine  tools  for  one  of  the  new  machine  shops  to 
be  erected  on  the  docks  at  Ashtabula  Harbor : 

One  24-in.  back  geared  crank  shaper,  motor  driven. 

One  3U-in.  throat  combination  punch  and  shear,  motor  driven. 

One  32  x  56  in.  swing  sliding  bed  cap  lathe,  motor  driven. 

One  20-in.  sensitive  drill  press,  motor  driven. 

One  3-ln.  arm  radial  drill,  motor  driven. 

One  double  wheel  dry  drill  grinder,  motor  driven. 

One  double  emery  wheel,  motor  driven. 

One  6U0-lb.  single  frame  hammer. 

One  forge  lire  blower,  motor  driven. 

One  17-in.  power  hack  saw. 

Another  machine  shop,  to  be  built  on  the  Ashtabula 
docks,  it  is  understood,  will  be  erected  by  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Conneaut  Dock  Company.  The  list  of  its  machinery  re- 
quirements is  not  yet  out. 

The  Cleveland  Construction  Company,  606  Citizens 
Building,  Cleveland,  has  issued  specifications  for  the  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the  main  power  plant  to  be  erected  by 
the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company  near  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio.,  and  for  equipment  for  six  substations,  to 
be  built  at  various  points  along  the  line.  At  the  main  gen- 
erating station  there  will  be  required  two  turbo  generators, 
each  5000-kw.,  3-phase,  25-cycle ;  two  turbo  exciters,  each 
125  kw.,  125  volt ;  nine  raising  transformers ;  one  motor 
generating  set  for  lighting,  three  outgoing  lines,  13,200  volts, 
3000  kw.  each  ;  three  transformers  for  auxiliary  motors  and 
one  transformer  for  lighting.  A  large  amount  of  equipment 
will  also  be  required  for  the  substations,  including  rotary 
converters,    transformers,    switchboards,   &c.      The    traction 
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company  will  also  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  main  generating  plant,  specifications  for  the 
equipment  of  which  have  not  not  yet  been  prepared.  The  con- 
tract for  the  boilers  for  the  main  plant  has  been  placed 
with  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company. 

W.  D.  Sayle,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear 
Works  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  purchased  from  W.  D. 
Smith  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Ohio  Machine  &  Tool 
Company,  Kenton,  Ohio,  builder  of  planers  and  shapers. 
The  company  has  been  reorganized  by  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing offices :  President,  W.  D.  Sayle ;  vice-president,  H. 
W.  Gramlich ;  secretary,  H.  A.  Wise ;  treasurer,  Charles  C. 
Swift ;  superintendent,  W.  D.  Smith.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  will  be  increased,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  enlarge  it  con- 
siderably a  little  later. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
let  contracts  for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant  by  the  erection 
of  an  extension,  SO  x  140  ft.,  and  four  stories.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  Considerable  new 
machinery  will  be  required,  including  presses  and  machine 
tools. 

The  Cleveland  Foundry  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  Andrew  Dall  &  Son,  Cleveland,  for 
the  erection  of  a  six-story  addition  to  its  plant,  60  x  152  ft. 
It  will  be  of  steel  and  mill  construction.  It  will  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  to  increase  its  output  of  stoves. 
Specifications  for  the  machinery  requirements  have  not  been 
prepared. 

The  Westman  Motor  Truck  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  to  manu- 
facture motor  trucks.  The  company  has  a  temporary  plant 
at  11.008  Sturtevant  avenue,  S.  E.  It  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  plant  in  Cleveland  or  elsewhere  as  soon  as 
a  site  is  decided  upon.     L.  A.  Westman  is  president. 

The  U.  S.  Automatic  Company,  Amherst,  Ohio,  will 
build  a  one  story  addition  to  its  plant  of  brick  and  steel 
construction,  50  x  70  ft.  with  basement  extending  under  the 
main  building,  doubling  its  present  capacity.  The  company 
has  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100.- 
000.     The  company  makes  screw  machine  products. 

Specifications  for  electrical  equipment  for  the  ore 
handling  plant  to  be  erected  in  Cleveland  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  have  been  issued  by  George  Demorest.  en- 
gineer of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  West,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  A 
1000-kw.  unit  and  some  motors  will  be  required. 

Two  150  kw.  generators  and  one  75  kw.  generator  will  be 
required  for  the  new  warehouse  of  the  Williams  Edwards 
Company,  Cleveland.  The  equipment  will  be  purchased  by 
W.  S.  Lougee,  architect,  American  Trust  Building. 

The  Brookside  Machine  &  Repair  Company,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  built  a  plant  at  Clark  avenue  and  West 
Forty-first  street,  Cleveland,  for  the  manufacture  of  gaso- 
line and  gas  engines  for  motor  boats. 

The  Tyler  Furnace  &  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  recently 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  will  build  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  warm  air  furnace.  The  of- 
ficers are  as  follows :  President,  L.  R.  Dunham ;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Corlett :  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  J.  Probeck ; 
general  manager,  E.  W.  Tyler. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Dayton  State  Hospital, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  wil  receive  bids  May  23  for  a  250-kw.  direct 
current  generator,  direct  connected  to  slow  speed  Corliss 
engine. 

The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  under  consideration  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  machine  shop  at  its  plant  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  but  an- 
nounces that  the  extension  will  not  be  built  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

«-•-• • 

New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1911. 

The  striking  news  of  the  week  is  the  purchase  by  the 
Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  of 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  business  of  the  Windsor  Ma- 
chine Company,  Windsor,  Vt.,  manufacture  of  the  Gridley 
turret  machines.  The  union  is  a  most  appropriate  one,  the 
Potter  &  Johnston  machines  making  with  the  bar  machines 
of  the  Windsor  Company  a  very  complete  line. 

Trade  is  not  brisk.  The  machinery  dealers  are  doing 
some  business,  but  they  could  do  a  great  deal  more.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  list  for  the  Concord  shops  should  be  out 
very  soon,  and  it  will  be  a  good  one.  Some  other  good  busi- 
ness is  in  sight.  But  the  general  run  of  buyers  are  waiting. 
The  banking  interests  find  difficulty  in  explaining  present 
day  conditions.  Money  is  very  easy.  Credits  are  in  ex- 
cellent shape,  the  bank  men  state.  The  effects  are  shown 
of  most  excellent  general  conditions.  Following  the  slump 
of  1898  the  banks  took  up  the  task  of  compelling  a  more 
careful  development  in  the  business  of  their  customers,  hold- 


ing back  credits  and  discouraging  everything  but  consistent 
business  methods.  The  result  is  that  manufacturing  houses 
are  ready  financially  to  go  ahead,  with  ample  resources, 
when  trade  shall  pick  up  again,  and  develop  a  full  market. 
The  wire  people  of  this  section  are  having  a  first-rate  busi- 
ness. While  the  demand  for  tonnage  products  is  not  espe- 
cially brisk,  the  market  for  specialties  is  exceedingly  good, 
pretty  much  all  along  the  line. 

The  Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Company,  Pawtucket. 
R.  I.,  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Windsor 
Machine  Company,  Windsor,  Vt.  A  new  board  of  officers 
of  the  latter  corporation  has  been  elected,  with  James  C. 
Potter  as  president,  and  Maxwell  Evarts,  Windsor,  and  John 
Johnston  as  vice-presidents.  Mr.  Potter  succeeds  Charles 
A.  Moore  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  who 
retains  a  stock  interest  in  the  business.  George  O.  Gridley, 
designer  of  the  Gridley  automatic,  the  product  of  the  Wind- 
sor Company,  will  continue  as  manager  of  that  business. 
The  change  in  ownership  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  two  organizations,  nor  is  it  the  present  intention 
to  combine  the  selling  departments,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  But  abroad  the  Windsor  Machine  Company's 
products  will  hereafter  be  handled  by  the  strong  selling  or- 
ganization, which  has  been  built  up  by  the  Potter  &  John- 
ston Company.  The  two  corporations  will  be  kept  intact. 
The  affiliation  is  one  of  much  importance.  The  Potter  & 
Johnston  Machine  Company  builds  a  line  of  automatic  ma- 
chines which  handles  castings  and  forgings  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  Windsor  Machine  Company  builds  the  Gridley 
automatic,  which  is  a  bar  machine.  Thus  the  combined  line 
is  very  complete.  Both  machines  are  of  the  highest  type 
of  modem  design.  The  shops  of  the  companies  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  That  at  Windsor  is  entirely  new, 
and  contains  every  possible  facility  for  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  machinery.  The  works  at  Pawtucket  are  practi- 
cally as  new ;  a  large  area  has  been  added  within  two  years, 
and  the  equipment  throughout  is  of  the  highest  class. 

James  C.  Potter  of  the  Potter  &  Johnston  Company. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  George  O.  Gridley,  Windsor  Machine 
Company,  Windsor,  Vt.,  have  returned  from  a  business  trip 
in  Europe. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  announcement  that 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  secured 
joint  use  with  the  New  York  Central  of  the  tracks  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  which  covers  the  important  territory  be- 
tween those  cities.  In  the  first  place,  the  action  practically 
eliminates  competing  lines  in  the  New  England  territory, 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  system  being  practi- 
cally all  that  is  left  over  which  the  New  Haven  manage- 
ment has  no  control.  The  Boston  &  Maine  and  Maine  Cen- 
tral systems  have  been  virtually  absorbed  by  the  New  Haven. 
Of  great  interest  to  the  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
&  Albany  will  have  a  Boston  management.  If  the  purchas- 
ing power  comes  to  this  city  the  trade  should  benefit,  though 
it  would  prefer  that  the  purchasing  agent  be  separated  from 
the  New  Haven.  However,  these  details  have  not  been  an- 
nounced.    Probably  they  are  not  yet  decided. 

The  Writerpress  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  corrob- 
orates the  statement  that  its  entire  works  and  its  offices  will 
be  removed  to  Shelton,  Conn.  The  company  is  not  yet  able 
to  give  out  information  as  to  its  wants  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  Billings  &  Spencer  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  drop  forgings,  machinists'  tools  and  forg- 
ing machinery,  states  that  the  extension  of  its  plant  at 
Hartford  will  add  about  100  per  cent,  to  the  capacity  of  the 
small  tool  department,  and  will  double  the  capacity  for  the 
shipping  and  storage  of  finished  goods.  The  building  will  be 
40  X  168  ft.,  three  stories.  The  company  will  also  erect  a 
large  garage  on  the  premises.  The  company's  new  plant  at 
Dividend,  a  suburb  of  Hartford,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  but 
will  be  in  the  near  future. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  will  erect  a  new  paint  and  storage  shop,  two  stories, 
and  an  addition  to  the  testing  plant  to  be  used  for  offices. 

It  is  given  out  in  Maine  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad  will  begin  the  construction  of  the  so-called  Alagash 
extension  this  season,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $7,750, 
000  and  157  miles  of  new  track.  The  plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  100  miles  of  line  this  summer.  A  great 
area  of  forest  land  will  be  opened.  Charter  rights  held  by 
this  railroad  give  it  a  through  route  from  St.  John.  N.  B.. 
to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  375  miles,  as  compared  to  the  578 
miles  of  the  present  established  line. 

A  dispatch  from  Canaan.  Conn.,  states  that  the  recently 
incorporated  Allyndale  White  Marble  &  Lime  Company, 
Hartford,  will  rebuild  the  plant  at  the  J.  G.  Batterson 
marble  quarry,  Canaan,  which  was  burned  with  a  loss  of 
$100,000  some  years  ago.  The  latest  type  machinery  will  be 
installed,   together  with  large  lime  kilns. 

The  census  reports  of  factory  growth  in  New  England 
cities  indicate  a  very  satisfactory  increase  between  the  years 
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1904  and  1909.  Worcesu-r,  a  typical  New  England  manu- 
facturing city,  with  a  wide  variety  of  products,  especially 
in  metals,  illustrates  the  increase.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments increased  from  470  to  580,  or  23  per  cent. ;  the 
capital  from  $49,000,000  to  $05,000,000,  or  33  per  cent. :  the 
cost  of  materials  used  from  $27,000,000  to  $43,000,000,  or 
58  per  cent. ;  the  value  of  products  from  $52,000,000  to  $77,- 
000,000.  or  48  per  cent. ;  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
(products  less  cost  of  materials),  from  $25,000,000  to  $35,- 
<XX),0O(.>.  or  37  per  cent. ;  the  average  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers employed  during  the  year  from  22,790  to  28,221,  or  24 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  salaried  officials  and  clerks 
from  2,043  to  3,383.  or  5C  per  cent. 

The  Doscb  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  hardware  specialties,  will  erect  a  factory  build- 
ing. GO  X  140  ft.,  one  story  and  basement,  of  concrete  blocks 
and  reinforced  concrete. 

The  name  of  the  Bridgeport  Forge  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Heppenstall  Forge  Company. 

The  round  house  and  repair  shop  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  were 
burned  recently  with  a  loss  of  $50,000. 

The  Dwight  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  cotton 
goods,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  mill  building,  130  x 
440  ft.,  six  stories,  to  cost  $380,000.  Other  additions  to  gen- 
eral industry  capacity  include  the  K  Mfg.  Company,  165 
Somerset  street.  Providence,  R.  I.,  factory  40  x  90  ft.,  two 
stories ;  Colored  Worsted  Company,  Providence,  addition  to 
mill  25  X  98  ft.,  one  story  and  basement ;  International  Cot- 
ton Company,  Killingly,  Conn.,  re-equipping  old  mill  through- 
out ;  R.  N.  Bassett  Company,  corsets,  to  add  two  stories  to 
present  buildings,  and  build  in  on  intermediate  space, 
doubling  capacity ;  Vanderhoef  &  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
straw  goods,  three-story  addition  40  x  60  ft.,  and  an  addi- 
tional story  on  an  existing  structure :  Pentucket  Associates, 
Haverhill.  Mass..  eight-story  brick  factory  building,  for  ren- 
tal to  shoe  manufacturers;  Rathbun  Knitting.  Company, 
Woonsocket.  R.  I.,  addition  to  mill,  58  x  110  ft. ;  E.  A.  Mal- 
lory  &  Son.  Danbury.  Conn.,  addition  40  x  111  ft.,  two 
stories. 

♦-•-• 

Detroit 

DETBorr.  Mich..  April  29,  1911. 

As  a  whole,  April  was  not  as  satisfactory  a  month  as 
March.  There  was  not  nearly  so  large  a  volume  of  orders, 
and  their  size  generally  was  small.  The  automobile  trade 
was  quite  active  the  past  week,  but  the  majority  of  the  sales 
were  foreign.  Building  has  also  been  quite  dull  this  week, 
the  total  value  of  proposed  structures  being  the  smallest  of 
the  month.  There  has  been  a  number  of  new  concerns  to 
perfect  organizations  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  State. 
but  in  most  cases  of  no  considerable  importance.  One  of  the 
biggest  contracting  jobs  let  for  some  time  was  awarded  this 
week,  this  being  the  dredging  of  the  Saginaw  River  to  the 
bay,  involving  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  about 
$600,000. 

The  Fairview  Foundry  Company  has  voted  to  increase 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  The  company 
recently  purchased  a  large  site  in  the  Fox  Creek  subdivision 
of  this  city,  and  it  is  understood  it  will  enlarge  the  plant. 

The  Albert  F.  Pudrith  Company,  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern, has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
The  plant  will  be  located  in  this  city. 

A  pattern  making  company,  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Pattern  Works,  has  perfected  its  organization,  and  will  start 
busin&ss  in  this  city  on  a  small  basis  at  first,  increasing  its 
capacity  as  business  warrants. 

The  plant  of  the  Ne^bro  Herpicide  Company,  maker  of 
hair  medicine,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  April  23. 
The  burned  portion  will  be  rebuilt  immediately. 

The  Detroit  Automatic  Telephone  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000,  and  will  put  on  the  market  a  telephone  designed 
to  carry  sound  as  far  as  3000  miles. 

Some  changes  and  enlargements  are  under  way  in  Jack- 
eon,  by  the  Lewis  Spring  &  Axle  Company  and  the  Standard 
Electric  Car  Company.  The  former  will  group  its  several 
scattered  plant  at  one  central  site,  involving  the  erection  of 
large  additions.  The  places  vacated  by  it  will  be  occupied 
by  the  latter  concern.  Both  will  install  considerable  new 
equipment. 

The  Big  Rapids  Electric  Company  has  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  operations.  The 
former  capital  stock  of  $35,000  has  been  increased  to  $50,- 
000. 

W.  E.  Stevens,  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  has  begun  the  erection 
of  a  large  new  and  modern  sawmill  on  the  site  of  the  one 
burned  several  months  ago.    The  plant  will  be  fully  equipped. 


The  Duryea  Automobile  Company  has  decided  to  move 
its  large  plant  from  Reading,  Pa.,  to  Saginaw,  Mich.  The 
matter  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade 
for  some  time.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
and  will  purchase  buildings  and  six  acres  of  land  of  the 
Brooks  Boat  Company. 

The  Big  Four  Railroad  Company  suffered  the  loss  by  fire 
of  its  roundhouse  and  four  engines  at  Benton  Harbor  this 
week.    The  loss  will  reach  about  $50,000. 

The  Buick  Motor  Car  Company,  Flint,  Mich.,  will  erect 
a  brass  foundry  as  an  addition  to  its  present  plant. 

The  Williams  Bros.  Company,  Manton,  Mich.,  will  move 
its  factory  to  the  city  of  Cadillac.  The  company  is  engaged 
in  the  last  block  business. 

The  Traverse  City  Canning  Company,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  has  been  organized,  and  proposes  to  expend  about 
$10,000  on  canning  machines.  L.  F.  Mikesell  of  Shelby, 
Mich.,  has  the  controlling  interest. 

Lansing  butchers  and  meat  men  are  to  have  a  modern 
abattoir  to  cost  about  $60,000.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  machinery  to  make  use  of  all  the  waste  material.  .Judge 
Edward  Cahill  has  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  lighting  plant  of  the  village  of  Milan,  Mich.,  has 
been  sold  to  the  Edison  Power  &  Electric  Company.  Con- 
siderable improvements  will  be  made. 

The  Reed  City  Veneer  plant,  which  was  burned  some 
weeks  ago,  will  be  rebuilt.  Sufficient  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  insure  the  project,  and  work  will  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commercial 
Club. 

E.  M.  Barnes,  an  inventor  of  vacuum  cleaners,  has  leased 
a  factory  building  at  Hastings,  which  he  will  equip  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  product. 

The  Fremont  Canning  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Fre- 
mont. Mich.,  is  planning  to  move  to  Big  Rapids.  The  Board 
of  Trade  at  the  latter  city  has  purchased  the  Armour  factory 
building  for  industrial  purposes,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  new  enterperises. 

Edward  G.  Lanier  and  I.  S.  Harrington,  Monroe,  Mich., 
have  purchased  the  Waterloo  Woolen  Mills,  and  propose  to 
make  extensive  additions,  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
products  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Jones  Sanitary  Flusher  Company  of  this  city  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Excello  Products  Company. 

The  Remy  Electric  Company  of  this  city  has  made  a 
large  increase  in  its  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending its  business.  The  former  capital  stock  has  been 
raised  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Another  increase  of  considerable  importance  is  the  raising 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Paper  Company 
from  $36,000  to  $100,000.  The  added  capital  will  be  used 
for  improvements. 

The  Harriman  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  will  move  its 
plant  to  South  Haven,  Mich.,  where  new  structures  will  be 
built  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

The  Aero-Thermol  Evaporator  Company  of  this  city  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  H.  M.  Du- 
bois has  the  controlling  interest. 

A  new  machinery  company  of  this  city  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation,  under  the  name  of  the  Ker\vin  Machine 
Company.     The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $100,000. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  2,  1911. 

Manufacturers  in  this  territory  who  have  diligently 
sought  export  business  in  the  past  are  now  being  rewarded. 
Orders  for  different  kinds  of  machine  tools  have  lately  been 
coming  in  freely,  and  with  a  number  of  local  houses  the  ex- 
port trade  is  better  than  that  from  domestic  customers. 
However,  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  there  was 
some  improvement  in  business  from  the  domestic  trade  noted 
by  almost  every  manufacturing  firm  in  this  vicinity.  Ma- 
chine tool  builders,  who  have  been  neglecting  the  Spanish- 
American  field,  centering  their  energies  on  European  and 
other  foreign  territory,  recently  had  their  attention  called 
by  A.  Polhamus.  Cuban  consul  at  New  Orleans,  to  the  num- 
ber of  tools  used  in  a  repair  shop  of  a  sugar  central  in  Cuba. 
Practicall.v  every  large  central  not  only  has  to  keep  in  re- 
pair the  machinery  in  the  mill,  but  also  a  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives ;  all  of  which  work  requires  the  best  kind 
of  shop  equipment.  The  mines  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  also  large  users  of  power  equipment  and  machine 
tools,  and  this  particular  field  is  now  receiving  attention. 

Second-hand  machinery  is  moving  fairly  well,  with  the 
demand  still  centered  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  machine  tools. 

The  Fairbanks- Morse  Company  is  now  established  in  its 
new  quarters  at  Eighth  and  Main  streets,  Cincinnati,  and 
recently  has  acquired  additional  warehouse  space  by  leasing 
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part   of    the    Broadway    Building,    whicli    will   be   used   for 
storage  purposes  only. 

Smith  &  Mills,  machine  tool  manufacturers,  Cincinnati, 
are  now  supplying  the  export  trade  with  a  large  number  of 
their  shapers.  Recent  orders  received  are  from  Europe, 
Australia  and  .Japan. 

The  recently  mentioned  additions  to  the  plant  of  the 
Portsmouth  Steel  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  are  nearing 
completion  ;  the  new  sheet  mill  is  practically  finished,  and  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  about  July  1. 

The  Patented  Specialties  Mfg.  Company  is  a  new  incor- 
poration in  Cincinnati,  with  $10,0(JU  capital  stock.  It  is 
the  company's  purpose  to  manufacture  fireproof  steel  sash. 
Practically  all  the  necessary  equipment  has  been  provided 
for,  and  the  new  plant  will  be  in  full  operation  within  30 
days.  Headquarters  are  at  1610  Reading  Road.  The  in- 
corporators are  John  A.  Jones.  B.  L.  Heidingsfeld,  Alphonse 
Reisenburg,  Frank  G.  Jones  and  Gilbert  Bettman. 

The  new  plant  of  the  United  States  Electrical  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  is  nearing  completion,  and  the  com- 
pany expects  to  move  into  its  new  quarters  about  June  1. 
It  reports  export  business  recently  as  being  very  good,  and 
among  recent  orders  booked  is  one  for  28  of  its  larger  sized 
drills  for  a  shipyard  in  England. 

The  Miami  Paper  Novelty  Company  has  leased  a  factory 
building  on  Colerain  avenue,  Cincinnati,  and  will  move  into 
the  new  quarters  at  an  early  date  Very  little  new  equip- 
ment will  be  needed. 

The  Phillemac  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Cincinnati,  ad- 
vises that  its  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from  $75,000 
to  .$125.(X)0  in  order  to  take  care  of  additions  being  made  to 
its  plant  that  will  increase  its  daily  capacity  to  2200  tons 
of  bars.     All  equipment  has  been  purchased. 

The  American  Valve  &  Meter  Company,  Cincinnati,  is 
now  moving  its  machinery  into  the  new  plant  on  Spring 
Grove  avenue,  which  will  be  in  full  operation  within  30 
days. 

The  Piatt  Iron  Works  Company.  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  lately 
received  an  order  from  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company 
for  machinery  to  equip  an  oil  mill  that  will  be  erected  in  the 
South. 

The  Rahn-Larmon  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  shipping  a 
number  of  its  new  gap  lathes  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  build  a 
large  garage  on  Eggleston  avenue,  in  connection  with  which 
will  be  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  local  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers will  have  a  conference  at  the  Sinton  rlotel  May  S. 
A  luncheon  will  be  served,  and  among  the  principal  sub- 
jects that  will  be  discussed  is  that  of  the  proposed  Ohio 
employers'  liability  law  now  before  the  State  Legislature. 
Thomas  P.  Eagan,  ex-president  of  the  as.'^ociation,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Cincinnati  Committee,  and  the  following  well- 
tnown  manufacturers  will  be  associated  with  him  :  Fred. 
A.  Geier,  William  Lodge.  Harry  T.  Atkins,  Murray  Shipley 
and  James  S.  Taylor.  John  H.  Kirby,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

H.  F.  Roush,  of  the  Roush-White  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  which  is  to  establish  a  plant  at  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
is  receiving  prices  on  machine  shop  equipment  at  Hillsboro. 
Ohio,  the  present  address  of  the  company.  The  equipment 
includes  lathes,  planers,  shapers,  drill  presses,  saws,  visor-s, 
&c..  as  well  as  two  motors,  a  three-ton  cupola  and  other 
foundry  equipment. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  1,  1911. 
Continued  quietness  characterizes  the  market  for  both 
machinery  and  tools.  Reports  received  from  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  was  even  smaller  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  the  month's  total  has  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. One  or  two  propositions,  including  that  of  the 
Harrisburg  Boiler  &  Mfg.  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for 
machine  shop  equipment,  and  of  the  Baltimore  Gas  Appli- 
ance &  Mfg.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  both  foundry  and 
general  machinery  equipment,  are  the  only  lists  of  any  size 
before  the  trade,  the  general  demand  being  confined  to  single 
tool  propositions,  while  fresh  inquiry  for  the  latter  class  of 
business  has  not  been  as  extensive  as  it  was  early  in  April. 
The  railroad  demand  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill,  the 
retrenchment  policy  being  closely  followed  by  the  roads  in 
this  district.  Machine  tool  buying  on  the  part  of  the  large 
iron  and  steel  interests  and  industrial  establishments  shows 
little  promise  of  immediate  betterment,  as  in  many  instances 
these  plants   have   experienced   a   decline   in   activity.     The 


general  consumer  hesitates  before  placing  any  orders  for  ex- 
tensive equipment,  waiting  until  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
future  can  be  had.  A  somewhat  better  movement  in  second' 
hand  tool  equipment  is  reported,  a  better  supply  of  modern 
tools  having  recently  come  into  the  local  market ;  business 
in  second-hand  equipment  has,  in  instances,  taken  precedent 
over  that  for  new  tools.  (Special  tool  makers  note  an  irregu- 
lar demand,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  orders  placed 
coming  from  buyers  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Builders  of 
power  equipment,  particularly  boilers  and  engines  of  the 
smaller  capacities,  report  a  fair  demand,  but  in  few  instances 
are  plants  very  fully  engaged.  The  foundry  trade  continues 
irregular. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  sent  out  inquiries  during 
the  week  for  a  12-in.  grinder. 

The  organic  Chemical  Mfg.  Company,  2559  Sydenham 
street,  has  had  plans  prepared  by  Guy  King,  architect,  for 
a  group  of  reinforced  concrete  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
Fort  Washington.  Pa.  Present  plans  are  understood  to  call 
for  a  building  -10  x  120  ft.,  with  a  wing  32  x  34  ft.  Par- 
ticulars regarding  equipment  required  are  not  available  at 
this  time. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  is  asking  for  pro- 
posals, which  will  be  received  until  May  10,  for  further 
work  appurtenant  to  the  abolishing  of  grade  crossings  on  the 
Richmond  Branch  Elevated.  Contract  No.  24  covers 
masonry,  walls  and  abutments  between  Trenton  avenue  and 
Richmond  street,  while  Contract  No.  25  pertains  to  bridges, 
ready  for  ballast  over  Aramingo  avenue,  Belgrade  and 
Thompson  streets.  Plans,  specifications  and  forms  for  bid- 
ding are  to  be  obtained,  on  payment  of  a  deposit,  refunded 
on  return,  by  applying  to  the  office  of  Chief  Engineer  W. 
Hunter,  room  520,  Reading  Terminal. 

Rowland  Firth  &  Son,  founders  and  machinists.  Phillips- 
burg.  N.  J.,  will  take  bids  next  week  for  the  erection  and* 
equipment  of  a  new  steel  foundry,  to  lie  built  on  ground  ad- 
jacent to  their  present  plant.  The  main  foundry  will  be 
102  X  103  ft.,  and  an  adjoining  building  29  x  40  ft.,  for 
the  housing  of  the  open  hearth  furnace.  A  10-ton  open 
hearth  furnace  will  be  installed,  operated  by  fuel  oil,  and 
a  tank  of  20,000-gal.  capacity  will  be  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses. The  new  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  during 
the  coming  summer. 

The  Mitchell  &  Van  Meter  Company.  Pottstown.  Pa.,  is 
planning  a  one-story  brick  addition  to  its  plant,  40  x  84  ft. 
Contractors  in  this  city  are  figuring  on  the  work,  but  par- 
ticulars are  not  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Surveys,  City  of  Philadelphia,  will  open, 
bids  on  May  9  for  work  on  three  important  city  bridges. 
These  include  the  Chestnut  Street  bridge,  which  is  to  be 
widened,  and  for  which  previous  bids  were  in  excess  of  the 
appropriation :  a  bridge  on  the  line  of  Springfield  avenue, 
crossing  the  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Central  Railway,  for 
which  $40,000  is  available,  and  for  additional  work,  re- 
quired by  the  War  Department,  in  connection  with  the 
Passyunk  avenue  bridge.  Particulars  regarding  these  proj- 
ects are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Surveys,  City  Hall. 

The  Receivers  of  the  Doylestown  Sewerage  Company  will 
receive  sealed  bids  on  May  5  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
disposal  beds  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  in  accordance  with  plans- 
and  specifications  prepared  by  Harrison  &  Schreiber,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  Copies  of  the 
specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Receivers,  Hart 
Building,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  or  at  the  office  of  the  engineers, 
2215  Land  Title  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

It  is  reported  that  F.  W.  Tunnell  &  Co..  Wheatsheaf 
Lane  and  Gaul  streets,  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marcus  Hook.  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River 
below  Chester,  Pa.,  aggregating  20  acres.  They  manu- 
facture fertilizers  and  glue,  and  while  no  particulars  are 
available  at  the  time,  they  will,  it  is  stated,  erect  a  large 
plant  on  the  site  acquired. 

A.  H.  &  F.  H.  Lippincott,  manufacturers  of  soda  water 
apparatus,  have  purchased  the  John  Baird  marble  yard  at 
Twenty-fourth  and  Locust  streets  aud  extending  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  at  which  location  they  will  concentrate 
their  various  plants  in  this  city.  The  facilities  for  marble 
work  will  be  enlarged  and  rearranged  to  suit  their  business. 
A  four-story  re-enforced  concrete  factory  is  also  to  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  company's  machine  and  br.ass  shops, 
woodwork  finishing  department  and  fitting  and  other  de- 
partments. Some  additional  equipment  will  ultimately  be 
required,  but  the  project  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  this  matter  to  be  considered. 

The  Frankford  Arsenal.  Frankford.  Philadeljihia.  will 
take  bids  until  May  5  for  supplies  to  be  furnished  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  Included^  among  the 
items  are  steel  and  iron,  sheet  tin  and  zinc,  pig  lead  and 
tin,  iron  castings,  cartridge  metals,  electrical  supplies, 
leather  belting  and  laces,  tools  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
Information  may  be  had  from  the  commanding  officer. 
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Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md..  May  1,  1911. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions  the  demand  for  machinery 
and  tools  shows  a  slight  falling  off  when  compared  with 
that  in  March.  The  same  conditions  are  reported  in  gen- 
eral industrial  lines.  In  a  few  instances  plants  are  fairly 
well  engaged,  but  it  is  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule, 
to  find  builders  of  tools,  machinery  or  fabricators  or  struc- 
tural work  operating  at  normal  capacity.  The  demand  for 
machine  tools  has  been  somewhat  scattered  and  merchants 
report  but  few  cases  where  any  material  list  of  tools  has 
been  purchased.  The  most  important  project  now  before 
the  trade  is  the  equipment  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Baltimore 
Gas  Appliance  &  Mfg.  Company,  details  of  which  are  given 
later.  Some  little  business  in  woodworking  machinery  has 
been  transacted,  while  a  moderate  demand  for  special  ma- 
chinery is  reported.  Bids  are  being  asked  for  work  in  va- 
rious departments  for  the  City  Government,  but  little  of 
that  recently  out  has  been  of  interest  to  the  machinery  trade. 
With  the  opening  up  of  the  spring  season  the  demand  for 
contractors'  tools  and  equipment  has  been  a  trifle  broader. 
Less  building  work  of  any  important  size  has  developed 
and  fabricators  of  structural  work  are  not  particularly 
encouraged  with  the  outlook  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
Estimating  is  under  way  for  some  fair  sized  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  the  South,  but  competition  is 
sharp  and  at  the  present  price  level  some  of  the  fabricators 
in  this  district  are  practically  out  of  the  market.  There  is 
still  considerable  figuring  being  done  on  power  equipment 
as  well  as  heating  and  ventilating  projects.  In  several 
cases  fair  orders  for  power  plants  are  reported,  but  the 
major  portion  of  the  equipment  taken  has  been  the  smaller 
horsepowers.  The  foundry  trade  is  generally  reported  dull. 
Machine  tool  supplies  have  been  a  trifle  more  active,  and  a 
fair  demand  for  some  classes  of  second-hand  machine  tools 
is  reported. 

The  Boston  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  305  North  Holiday 
street,  has  acquired  an  acre  of  ground  between  First  and 
Second  streets,  Highlandtown,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, where  it  is  engaged  in  equipping  a  scrap  yard,  having 
a  capacity  of  75  to  100  tons  a  day.  A  frame  "building,  So 
X  150  ft.,  is  being  erected  to  house  the  necessary  machinery, 
which  has  already  been  purchased.  The  new  plant  will  be 
operated  in  addition  to  the  present  yard  at  the  first  named 
location. 

An  addition  to  the  heating  plant  of  the  Baltimore  Bar- 
gain House,  to  serve  one  of  the  new  sections  of  its  ware- 
house, is  being  figured  on. 

The  Ellicott  Machine  Company  has  taken  on  but  little 
new  work  recently,  although  there  is  a  slightly  better  in- 
quiry for  dredging  machinery,  with  more  in  sight.  The 
company's  plant  continues  fairly  busy  on  work  under  order. 

The  Board  of  Awards,  City  of  Baltimore,  will  take  pro- 
posals until  May  10,  for  supplying  the  Department  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Lamps  and  Lighting  with  a  quantity  of 
ornamental  lamp  posts,  in  accordance  with  specifications  to 
be  had  from  Robert  J.  McCuen,  Superintendent  of  the  De- 
partment, City  Hall. 

_  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  taken  out  per- 
mits for  the  erection  of  a  fan  house  to  be  erected  adjoining 
its  station  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  building  will  be 
used  for  the  installation  of  machinery  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  smoke  in  its  tunnels  in  this  city. 

John  B.  Adt  has  received  several  good  orders  for  special 
tobacco  working  machinery  for  export.  The  domestic  demand 
for  similar  equipment  is  also  reported  good.  In  elevator 
inachinery  the  demand  has  been  less  active.  The  plant  con- 
tinues to  be  operated  on  full  capacity. 

The  Montford  Machine  Casting  Company  has  been  closed 
for  two  weeks,  pending  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
plant.  Hiram  W.  Friedenwald,  proprietor,  is  retiring  from 
business.  The  foundry  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons  a  day,  is 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  foundry  equipment, 
and  efforts  will  be  made  to  sell  the  plant  in  its  entirety. 

Permits  have  been  granted  by  the  Building  Inspectors' 
Office  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and  storage  building 
to  be  built  for  Swift  &  Co.,  300  to  306  West  Pratt  street. 
The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  two  stories,  of  brick,  stone 
and  steel,  and  with  concrete  foundations,  measuring  68  x 
75  ft.  The  B.  F.  Bennett  Building  Company  is  reported 
to  have  the  contract  for  the  general  building  work. 

It  is  reported  that  the  American  Foundry  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Frederick,  Md.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  has 
been  formed  and  will  take  over  the  business  of  the  National 
Shutter  Bar  Company,  of  that  city.  The  following  officers 
are  named  :  President,  Charles  Fisher ;  secretary-treasurer, 
James  A.  Brown.  The  new  concern  will,  it  is  stated,  also 
engage  in  the  general  foundry  business. 


The  Crook-Kries  Company,  heating  and  ventilating  en- 
gineer, is  figuring  on  several  good  contracts,  but  reports 
actual  orders  of  any  material  size  as  having  been  rather 
light  during  the  past  month.  Current  business  has  been 
made  up  of  small  orders  of  a  general  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. Considerable  new  work  is  under  consideration  but 
develops  very  slowly. 

After  several  postponements  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  Baltimore  Refrigeration  &  Heating  Company  were 
sold  at  Trustees  Sale  on  April  17.  The  plant  is  well  equip- 
ped for  the  refrigerating,  heating,  cold  storage  and  ice 
manufacturing  business,  and  was  bought  in  by  the  bond- 
holders, who  control  a  major  portion  of  the  shares  of  the 
company.  No  information  as  to  the  disposition  the  bond- 
holders will  make  of  the  property  is  available,  although  it  is 
stated  that  a  reorganization  and  rehabilitation  of  the  com- 
pany is  likely. 

Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Governor 
of  Maryland,  Union  Trust  Building,  this  city,  until  May  8, 
for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  and  a  building  known 
as  Cottage  E,  Women's  Group,  at  the  Springfield  State 
Asylum,  Sykesville,  Md.,  according  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice,  architects,  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
concrete  foundations.  Henry  Adams,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
the  engineer. 

Plans  regarding  the  construction  of  the  proposed  indus- 
trial building  at  Preston  and  Clifton  streets,  have  not  yet 
been  completed.  Delays  have  been  experienced  in  financing 
the  project,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  enterprise. 
Prominent  members  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  express  confidence  that  the  proposition  will  be  car- 
ried through. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  notes  a  fair  run  of  small 
business,  but  reports  competition  for  fabricated  structural 
work  as  very  sharp.  Business  during  April  was  about  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  for  the  previous  month.  Among 
others,  orders  taken  included  one  for  the  steel  work  on  the 
Bryan  Estate  Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  another  for  the 
Plymouth  Hall  Apartments,  in  this  city.  A  fair  amount 
of  inquiry  is  being  estimated  on,  but  the  bulk  of  the  new 
work  offered  is  small  in  size. 

The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company  reports  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  taken,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
mouth.  Orders  have  probably  not  been  so  numerous,  but 
have  been  individually  larger.  The  boiler  and  tank  shop  is 
fully  engaged,  and  a  better  volume  of  business  is  noted  in 
its  power  equipment  department.  A  contract  has  been 
closed  with  the  Simpson  &  Doeller  Company  to  install  the 
electric  light,  heating  and  ventilating  equipment  in  its  new 
plant.  An  order  for  an  engine  and  generator,  50  k.w.  capac- 
ity, has  been  received  from  the  Capitol  Brewing  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  125-hp.  return  tubular  boiler,  14 
X  78  ft.,  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  William  Wilkins 
Company.  A  very  fair  amount  of  work  of  various  classes 
is  being  figured  on,  and  the  outlook  for  future  business  is 
considered  fairly  good. 

Dietrich  Brothers  have  fully  completed  their  new  erect- 
ing shop  and  installed  the  necessary  tools,  and  are  now  op- 
erating the  new  department  at  fairly  good  capacity.  While 
the  order  for  the  steel  work  for  the  Baltimore  Bargain 
House  is  now  coming  through,  a  number  of  smaller  orders 
have  been  received,  including  the  steel  and  ornamental  work 
for  a  school  in  Highlandtown,  and  a  fair  amount  of  special 
work  for  a  church  building.  The  estimating  department  is 
busy  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  work,  the  demand, 
on  which  the  steel  requirements  run  to  any  size,  being 
rather  light. 

The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  has  taken  orders  for  a 
fair  amount  of  work  for  export.  These  include  one  for  a 
single  track,  deck  plate  girder  bridge  of  four  spans,  and  19 
small  I-beam  span  bridges  for  the  Guatemala  Railway, 
Guatemala,  Central  America.  Domestic  orders  have  not 
been  so  large.  Contracts  for  additional  buildings  for  the 
Tidewater  Cement  Company,  Union  Bridge,  Md.,  requiring 
about  100  tons,  are  reported.  Some  little  local  viaduct  work 
has  also  been  taken,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  any  new  proj- 
ects of  importance  in  this  immediate  territory. 

The  Baltimore  Gas  Appliance  &  Mfg.  Company  is  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  connection  with  the  alterations  of  the 
buildings  acquired  at  Bayard  and  Nanticoke  streets,  to  adapt 
them  for  use  as  a  modern  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
ranges  and  other  gas  appliances,  with  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  80,000  gas  ranges  per  year.  Plans  under  way  include  a 
complete  foundry  plant,  as  well  as  nickel  plating,  cleaning, 
mounting,  pipe  cutting  and  fitting,  and  sheet  metal  working 
departments.  Electricity  will  be  used  throughout  for  power 
purpose,  a  battery  of  boilers  already  installed  furnishing 
steam  for  various  requirements.  H.  W.  Hunter  is  president, 
D.  C.  Amidon,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  Norman 
James,  secretary,  while  M.  W.  Longfellow  is  the  general 
superintendent.     The  company  is  now  prepared  to  purchase 
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the  equipment  for  the  plant,  as  shown  by  the  following  list, 
the  number  of  each  item  that  will  be  purchased  being  re- 
served. H.  W.  Hunter  and  M.  W.  Longfellow  will  have 
charge  of  the  purchases : 


63-in.  shell  cupola,  63-in.  shell 
lined    up   to  40   or   45   in. 

Firebrick   lining. 

Blast  gate,  sliding  type  blast 
gate. 

Blower,  motor  driven. 

Large  core  drying  oven. 

Hand   ladle   shanks. 

Cast  ladle  bowls. 

Car  truclis,  pig  iron  coke  cast- 
ings. 

Flask  wheelbarrow. 

Iron  wheelbarrow  for  cupola. 

Wood   wheelbarrow. 

Molders*  shovels,  split  handle. 

Coke  forks. 

No.  4   riddles,   gaL   wire. 

No.  8  riddles,  gaL  wire. 

No.   2   riddles,   heavy   wire. 

Butt  stick. 

Tapping  bars. 

Cupola  picks,  two  designs. 

Boliows.  soft  leather. 

Soft  brushes. 

Hard  brushes. 

Floor  rammers. 

Set  bench  hammers. 

Foundry    sprinkling   cans. 

Mallets.   1%  X  2%. 

Snap  flasks,   about  sis. 

Wire  brushes,  five-row  wire. 

Heavy    stove   plate   facing. 

Return    lacing. 

Fire  clay. 

Molding  sand. 

Core  lake  sand. 

Annealed  core  wire. 

Facing   bags. 

Flask  pins. 

Flask   hinges 

Flask  clamps. 

Core   chaplets. 

Crucibles. 

Crucible   tongs. 

Cinder  mill   back  of  cupola. 

Round  mills  for  cleaning. 

Square  mills   for  cleaning. 

Horizontal  drill  lathe. 

Upright  drill  lathe. 

Bench  vises. 

Wood  patternmakers'  work 
benches. 

Band  saws. 


Wood  trimmer. 

Wood  turning  lathe. 

Large  pipe  tlireading  machine. 

Pipe  cutter. 

Multiple  drill. 

Mixer  facer  grinder. 

Buffalo  forge  drill  press. 

Tapping    machine,    upright    or 

horizontal. 
.Small  speed  lathe. 
Sensitive  drills. 
Large  press. 
Middle  size  press. 
Tilting   press. 
Wire  straightener. 
Horseshoe    press. 
Miter  press  notcher. 
Square    shear.     60-in.     blades. 

16-in.  gauge  capacity. 
Foot  power  shear. 
S-ft.  brake. 
3-ft.  brake. 
Forming  roll. 
Bar  folder. 
36-in.  groover. 
No.  4  header. 

IS-in.  deep  throat  lever  shears. 
No.  5  flanging  machine. 
Truck  for  sheet  iron. 
Fan     and     dust     arrester     tor 

mills. 
No.  2  stove  trucks. 
Emery      stands     for     casting 

room. 
Blacksmith  forge  and  anvil. 
Twist    drill    cabinet    with    full 

set  of  drills. 
Files,  all  sizes. 
Trimo  wrenches,   three  sizes. 
Monkey  wrenches. 
Drill   chucks. 
f;iue. 

Glue  pots. 
Grindstone. 
17-in.  swing  engine  lathe,  3  ft. 

6  in.  between  centers. 
Universal  milling  machine. 
Shaper,  20  to  24  in.  stroke. 
Drill  grinder. 
Electric  portable  grinder. 
Crimper. 
Electric   welding  machine. 


The  South 

Louisville.  Ky.,  May  2.  1911. 

There  is  probably  not  as  much  activity  in  local  ma- 
chinery circles  this  week  as  last,  though  unfavorable  weather 
is  regarded  as  a  factor  in  retarding  sales.  Manufacturers 
of  power  equipment  report  that  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  but  makers  of  electrical  machinery  have  booked 
a  good  volume  of  business.  Elevators  and  other  equipment 
in  connection  with  large  buildings  should  be  an  important 
item  in  this  section  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  report  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is 
intending  to  establish  shops  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  stated  by 
an  official  of  the  road  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  repair 
shops  of  the  Kentucky  Highland  Railroad,  a  short  line,  op- 
erating between  Frankfort  and  Versailles,  Ky.,  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Louisville  &  Xashville,  may  be  some- 
what enlarged  in  the  near  future.  No  extensive  construc- 
tion is  contemplated. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  18-story  office  building 
of  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Louis- 
ville, which  is  to  be  erected  at  Fifth  and  Jefferson  streets. 
Brinton  B.  Davis  of  Louisville  is  the  architect.  The  build- 
ing, the  construction  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  company,  will  have  its  own  power  and 
heating  plant,  and  will  be  equipped  with  five  electric  trac- 
tion elevators. 

The  Kentucky  Electric  Company,  Louisville,  which  is 
planning  the  expenditure  of  $750,000  this  year  on  its  new 
plant,  has  let  the  contract  for  its  switchboards  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  It  will  purchase  shortly  a  50-ton 
crane,  and  will  also  let  a  contract  for  a  250-ft.  steel  stack, 
lined  with  brick  and  having  an  inside  diameter  of  12  ft. 

McDonald  &  Dodd,  architects  for  the  10-story  annex  of 
the  Weissinger-Gaulbert  apartment  house,  announce  that  the 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  building  will  be  let 
shortly.  Two  electric  elevators  are  provided  for.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Kester  &  Heck,  Chicago,  have  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  installation  of  the  elevators  in  the  new  Tyler 
Hotel,  Louisville. 

Plans  are  being  completed  by  D.  X.  Murphy  &  Bro., 
Louisville,  for  the  new  Louisville  city  hospital,  which  is  to 
cost  $1,000,000.  There  will  be  five  buildings,  each  of  which 
will  be  equipped  with   elevators.     There  will   be  a  central 


power  and  light  plant  of  large  capacity.     John  H.  Leathers 
is  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Commission. 

It  is  stated  locally  that  the  Hugh  McLean  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  rebuild  its  sawmill,  which  was  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  that  the 
new  mill  will  be  of  much  larger  capacity  than  the  old.  It 
is  intended  to  make  it  fireproof,  and  to  this  end  steel  and 
concrete  will  be  used  in  its  construction. 

The  George  Panke  Monument  Company,  630  East  Jef- 
ferson street,  Louisville,  will  install  a  considerable  amount 
of  polishing  machinery.  The  contract  for  the  equipment  is 
to  be  let  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

Peter  &  Melcher,  Baxter  avenue  and  Broadway,  Louis- 
ville, will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  monument  cutting 
works.  Details  as  to  the  equipment  to  be  required  have 
not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

Steam  heating  plants  are  to  be  installed  in  four  Louis- 
ville public  schools.  Direct  radiation  systems  will  be  used 
in  two,  and  the  fan  system  in  the  others.  Sam  D.  Jones  is 
business  director  of  the  board. 

The  Louisville  Herald  has  completed  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  at. Third  and  Walnut  streets.  The 
equipment  to  be  required  in  the  new  plant  will  include  sev- 
eral additional  individual  motors,  a  hydraulic  lift  for  han- 
dling paper  and  other  supplies,  and  a  large  freight  elevator 
to  be  used  between  the  press  and  stereotyping  departments. 
W.  K.  McKay  is  in  charge,  and  Thomas  &  Bohne  are  the 
architects. 

John  C.  Haswell,  Marion,  Ind.,  has  purchased  a  site  at 
Thirty-first  street  and  Alford  avenue,  Louisville,  on  the 
tracks  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  site  will  be 
used  for  the  establishment  of  a  malleable  iron  foundry, 
which  will  be  erected  there  early  in  the  fall.  J.  C.  Haswell 
and  others  associated  with  him  control  the  Marion  Gray 
Ii-on  Foundry  and  the  Marion  Malleable  Iron  Company, 
Marion,  Ind..  and  the  Gartland  Foundry,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
The  excellent  railroad  facilities  afforded  locally  resulted  in 
the  decision  to  establish  the  new  industry  here,  it  is  an- 
nounced. The  plant,  details  of  which  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely worked  out,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 
and  will  employ  200  men. 

The  Smith  Cooperage  Company,  Louisville,  is  completing 
the  installation  of  equipment  in  its  electric  light  plant  at 
Livermore,  Ky. 

The  American  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  reports  a 
good  demand  for  elevators.  It  has  secured  contracts  for  the 
installation  of  four  in  the  Starks  Building,  Louisville,  and 
two  to  be  required  by  the  Levering  Investment  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

The  James  Clark,  Jr.,  Electrical  Company.  Louisville, 
has  secured  contracts  for  the  installation  of  two  350  kw. 
250-volt  direct  current  generators  in  the  new  shops  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Boyles,  Ala.,  and  a  200  kw.  Willey 
engine-type  generator  of  200  v.p.m.  capacity  at  the  Decatur, 
Ala.,  shops  of  that  road.  It  has  also  received  an  order  from 
the  Memphis  Terminal  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn..  for  the 
installation  of  three  187%  k.v.a.  2300-volt  generators  in  the 
power  house  of  the  company. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Company  has  had  an  exhibition  of 
motor-boat  engines  and  equipment  at  its  Louisville  branch. 
The  motor  boat  field  is  reported  to  offer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  the  sale  of  engines,  300  of  these  boats  being  owned  in 
the  vicinity  of  Louisville. 

E.  D.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  have  been  made  Ken- 
tucky sales  agents  for  the  line  of  transmission  machinery 
manufactured  by  the  Valley  Iron  Works,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Brandeis  Machinery  &  Supply  Company.  Louisville, 
has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for  this  State  of  the  Michi- 
gan Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  which  manufactures  auto- 
matic oiling  devices. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Baltimore.  Md.,  which 
has  begun  development  work  on  a  large  scale  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  where  it  has  extensive  coal  and  timber  holdings, 
is  building  a  concrete  dam  across  Elkhorn  Creek,  and  will 
develop  hydro-electric  power. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  given  the  efforts  of  J.  A. 
Brown  to  establish  a  model  city  near  Henderson,  Ky.  It  is 
called  Mortalles.  and  is  already  equipped  with  a  power  plant, 
while  a  water  works  plant  is  planned. 

The  Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  take  over  the  Central  Ken- 
tucky Traction  Company,  the  Lexington  Railway  Company, 
the  Bluegrass  Traction  Company  and  the  Lexington  Utilities 
Company.  The  merger  is  effective  May  17.  The  new  com 
pany  will  erect  a  $500,000  power  house  at  Lexington  as  part 
of  the  plan  for  improving  the  properties. 

The  electric  power  plant  of  the  Proctor  Coal  Company, 
Williamsburg,  Ky.,  will  be  enlarged  to  twice  its  present 
capacity.  The  company  plans  the  installation  of  an  elec- 
trical haulway  and  electrically  operated  mining  machinery. 

The   J.   B.   Burch   Hexagon   Boat  Wheel   Company   has 
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been  organized  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  patented  hexagon  boat  wheel.  The  company  has  $5000 
capital  stock.     J.  B.  Burch  and  others  are  the  incorporators. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  erection  of  a  steel  stand- 
pipe  now  under  construction  at  Earlington,  Ky.,  municipal 
authorities  plan  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  pumping  sta- 
tion. 

A  contract  will  be  let  in  the  near  future  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  power  house  by  the  new  Lincoln  Institute, 
which  is  being  established  near  Simpsonville,  Ky.,  for  the 
industrial  education  of  negroes.  A.  E.  Thompson  of  Berea, 
Ky.,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  is  in  the 
•  market  for  two  steam  hammers  for  use  iu  the  forging  de- 
partment.    They  are  to  be  a  600  or  800  pound  and  a  2000- 
pound  hammer. 

The  car  repair  and  blacksmith  shops  of  the  Tennessee, 
Alabama  &  Georgia  Railroad  at  Alton  Park,  Tenn.,  were 
damaged  by  fire  with  a  loss  of  $7000.  It  is  reported  that 
the  company  is  considering  re-establishing  the  shops  on  a 
larger  scale  in  another  part  of  Alton  Park. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  for 
the  erection  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  Gap  Creek  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  power  to  several  manufacturers  in 
Cumberland  Gap.  Arrangements  may  also  be  made  by  the 
Middlesboro  Electric  Company,  Middleboro,  Ky.,  to  extend 
its  service  to  Cumberland  Gap. 

The  Memphis  Bridge  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
been  given  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  several  bridges  in 
Shelby  County  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  county. 

C.  C.  Hanson,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  planning  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  company  to  establish  a  cotton  mill  in  that  city. 

J.  L.  Girton,  Winchester.  Tenn.,  is  making  inquiries  for 
prices  on  machinery  for  drilling  oil  wells. 

The  Nashville-Gallatin  Railway  Company  has  filed  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  giving  its  capital 
stock  as  $75,000.  It  will  build  an  electric  line  30  miles  long. 
H.  H.  Mayberry  is  the  principal  promoter  of  the  line. 

A  fire  pump  is  to  be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  Athens 
Woolen  Mills,  Athens,  Tenn.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1000  gal.  a  minute. 

Hogenwood,  O'Daniel  &  Co.  are  planning  the  erection  of 
-a  cotton  gin  of  large  capacity  at  Rutherford,  Tenn. 

The  Rodman  Lumber  Company,  Rodman,  Fla.,  which  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  big  double-band  sawmill,  has  let 
contracts  for  the  boilers  to  the  Casey-Hedges  Mfg.  Company, 
■Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  engines  will  be  installed  by  the 
•Chattanooga  Machinery  Company,  and  the  Converse  Bridge 
Company.  Chattanooga,  will  erect  the  mill  building,  which 
will  be  of  steel  and  concrete. 

The  East  Tennessee  Power  Company,  which  is  building 
An  electric  power  plant  on  the  Ocoee  River,  will  erect  a  sub- 
station at  Ridgedale.  Tenn.,  for  the  transformation  of  the 
power  for  lighting,  railway  and  commercial  use.  The  build- 
ing and  equipment  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000. 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  designing  plans  for  it. 

The  Kline  Motor  Car  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Richmond.  Va..  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  for  the 
manufacture  of  motor  cars.  A  two-story  building,  60  s  400 
ft.,  will  be  built  and  equipped  at  once.  James  A.  Kline  of 
York.  Pa.,  will  be  the  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
•company,  which  plans  an  annual  output  of  2500  cars. 

The  Atlanta  Hydro-Electric  Company,  Atlanta.  Ga..  an- 
nounces that  it  will  begin  work  in  the  near  future  on  its 
hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Toogala  River,  which  is  intended 
to  develop  30,000  hp.  The  total  investment  is  expected  to 
reach  $3,000,000. 

Tupledo,  Miss.,  will  erect  a  lighting  plant  to  cost  $50,000, 
bonds  to  that  amount  having  been  voted. 

Tie  BartlesviUe  Machine  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Bartlesville  Machine  & 
Foundry  Company,  and  will  erect  new  buildings  and  make 
-extensive  improvements.  H.  G.  Durnell  is  manager  of  the 
concern. 

The  Birmingham  Sanitary  Bed  &  Mfg.  Company,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  is  planning  the  installation  of  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  coil  bed  springs. 

Xavier  A.  Kramer,  Magnolia,  Miss.,  is  engineer  for  the 
city  of  Bassfield.  Miss.,  which  will  award  a  contract  shortly 
for  the  erection  of  a  complete  system  of  waterworks. 

The  Motor  Device  Company.  Helena,  Ark.,  will  manu- 
facture a  self-starting  device  and  carbureter  for  use  on  auto- 
mobiles. The  concern  has  been  incorporated  with  $5000 
-capital  stock. 

■  A  modern  sawmill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  200.000  ft. 
-of  lumber,  is  to  be  erected  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  by  the  Wausau 
Southern  Lumber  Company,  Arbor  Vitae.  Wis.  The  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  the  mill  has  been  let.  and  equipment, 
including  band-saws,  gang-saws,  resaws  and  other  woodwork- 
ing machinery,  will  be  purchased.  W.  H.  Bissell.  of  Wau- 
sau, is  president  of  the  company,  which  will  develop  a  large 
•tract  of  pine  timber. 


The  Board  of  Control  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  open  bids 
May  16  for  furnishing,  delivering  and  installing  two  1000 
gal.  per  minute  and  one  1500  gal.  per  minute  centrifugal 
sewer  pumps,  electrically  driven,  including  electrical  appar- 
atus, switch  board,  &c. 

The  National  Aerial  Navigation  &  Equipment  Company, 
Cullman,  Ala.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  aeroplanes  under  late  patents.  The 
company  is  planning  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  of 
ordinary  construction  in  the  near  future  and  will  install  but 
little  machinery. 

The  Hines  Buggy  Company.  Boykins,  Va.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $15,000  capital  stock.  The  company  has 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  building,  60  x  100 
ft.,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $8000,  and  will  equip  it  with 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages.  The  officers 
are  W.  W.  White,  president ;  R.  H.  Powell,  vice-president, 
and  C.  T.  Beaton,  secretary-treasurer. 
♦»» 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  April  28,  1911. 

The  Western  Canada  Power  Company  is  making  good 
progress  in  the  construction  of  its  $3,000,000  plant  at  Stave 
River  Falls,  near  Ruskin,  B.  C,  35  miles  from  Vancouver. 
Five  hundred  men  are  at  work.  The  contracts  upon  which 
work  is  now  proceeding  are  those  for  the  construction  of 
a  $200,000  power  house,  a  $100,000  receiving  station,  and 
the  erection  of  steel  towers  for  the  transmission  line  along 
which  power  is  to  be  brought  to  Vancouver.  A  trainload 
of  generating  machinery  recently  arrived. 

The  ratepayers  of  Burnaby,  New  Westminster,  B.  C, 
have  approved  by-laws  for  the  expenditure  of  $850,000  on 
public  improvements.  Of  this  sum  $350,000  is  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  waterworks 
system. 

The  City  Commissioner  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  acceptance  by  the  city  of  the  tender 
of  the  McGougan  Company,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  to  build  the 
intercepting  sewer  for  $127,000 ;  of  the  tender  of  the  Lock 
.Toint  Pipe  Company,  New  York,  for  reinforced  concrete 
sewer  pipe,  $137,000 ;  of  the  tender  of  the  Gartshore  Thomp- 
son Pipe  Company.  Hamilton,  for  the  cast  iron  pipe,  $13,481. 

It  is  stated  that  work  will  be  begun  for  the  construction 
of  the  Port  Arthur  Wagon  Works  Company's  plant  at 
Port  Arthur.  Out.,  May  1.     The  cost  is  to  be  $750,000. 

The  Anthes  Foundry  Company,  Toronto,  has  purchased  ■ 
a  site  in  Winnipeg  for  a  plant  there. 

AVortman  &  Ward,  manufacturers  of  pumps  and  farm 
tools,  Winnipeg,  will  extend  their  plant. 

Tenders  are  called  until  May  15,  for  the  supplying  of 
six  500-kw.  step-down  transformers  for  No.  1  municipal 
sub-station  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Peterson,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  to  be  addressed. 

The  contract  for  the  power  house  and  car  sheds  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Electric  Railway  Company,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
has  been  awarded  to  Navin  Brothers. 

An  additional  10,500  hp.  is  being  added  to  the  generat- 
ing plant  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  contract  for  the  installation  of 
the  generator  has  been  let  to  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company.  Toronto ;  and  for  the  Dobil  waterwheel  to  the 
John  McDougall  Company,  Montreal. 

J.  C.  Wallace,  of  the  Western  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Port  Arthur,  Ont..  says  that  work  will  be  begun 
at  once  on  the  construction  there  of  the  largest  boiler  plant 
in  Canada. 

The  tity  Commissioners  of  Prince  Albert.  Sask..  will 
receive  tenders  up  to  May  31  for  a  100-hp.  Cross  compound 
engine  with  necessary  condensing  apparatus ;  for  600-kw., 
2200-voIt,  60  cycles,  3-phase  engine  type  alternator,  exciter, 
switchboard,  automatic  regulator,  installed  complete ;  for 
18  X  72  in.  return  tubular  boiler,  suitable  for  150  pounds 
working  steam  pressure. 

The  City  Council  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont..  is  considering 
improvements  in  the  municipal  water  works  that  will  cost 
$100,000.  These  would  include  an  extension  of  the  intake 
334  ft.  and  a  new  stand  pipe. 

The  City  Council,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  before  it  a  pro- 
posal to  install  a  rock  crushing  plant  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3.'?.500. 

The  City  Council  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  has  concluded 
to  ask  from  the  Dominion  Government  for  an  extension  of 
time  within  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  the 
terms  for  developing  power  at  Grand  Rapids  several  miles 
north  of  the  city.  The  development  of  this  water  power 
and  the  building  of  the  transmission  line  will  cost  several 
million  dollars. 
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Eastern  Canada 

•  Toronto,  Ont.,  April  29,  1911. 

A  very  notable  feature  in  current  'Canadian  developments 
is  the  activity  in  building  operations.  Brisk  as  was  the 
building  trade  of  1910  in  this  country,  it  is  much  more  so  this 
year.  According  to  returns  published  in  The  Contract  Rec- 
ord of  this  city,  the  expenditure  on  new  buildings  in  26 
leading  cities  of  the  Dominion  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  present  year  has  been  $17,139,655,  as  compared  with 
$14,340,778  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1910.  The 
largest  increases  were  in  Vancouver,  Calgary  and  Montreal. 
Winnipeg  shows  a  falling  off  from  $3,067,050  in  1910,  to 
$1,639,600  in  1911.  It  is  expected,  however  that  that  city's 
total  record  for  last  year  will  be  surpassed  by  that  for  this 
year.  There  are  still  some  threatening  labor  troubles,  but 
the  agreeable  settlement  of  several  others  is  considered  hope- 
ful for  the  rest.  One  of  the  most  serious  looking  is  that  be- 
tween the  workers  on  steel  construction  and  their  employers. 
A  strike,  which  seems  imminent,  would  cause  the  suspension 
of  a  lot  of  work.  Buildings,  railways  and  bridges  now  under 
contract  are  very  numerous  in  Ontario.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  1911  is  to  be  a  record  year  in  railroad  building 
in  Canada,  iluch  depends  on  labor.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
West  new  lines  are  being  built.  In  Ontario  there  will  be  a 
large  mileage  added.  As  an  indication  of  general  business 
conditions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although  the  amount 
of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Canadian  enterprise  was  never 
before  so  great  as  it  is  to-day,  the  demand  is  exceeding  the 
supply,  especially  in  the  West.  Seeding  is  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  the  crop  area  will  be  far  more  extensive  than  it 
was  in  any  former  year. 

The  Standard  Ideal  Company,  manufacturer  of  enameled 
sanitary  ware,  &c.,  is  planning  extensions  to  its  plant  at 
Port  Hope,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Buffalo  Sled  Company  will  erect  a  two- 
story  factory  at  Preston,  Ont. 

Construction  is  to  be  begun  early  in  the  summer  on  the 
extension  of  the  union  station  at  Quebec,  Que.,  to  cost  $750,- 
000. 

Conduits,  Ltd.,  will  build  an  SO  x  150  addition  to  its 
factory  in  Toronto. 

Superintendent  Glaubitz,  London,  Ont.,  has  reported  to 
the  City  Council  that  $70,429  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  municipal  plant  for  the  distribution  of  Niagara  power  in 
the  city. 

A  municipal  light  and  power  plant  will  be  constructed  in 
Magog.  Que.,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Up  to  June  6  tenders  will  be  received  by  G.  R.  Geary. 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  for  vertical  electrically  driven  pumps, 
motors  and  other  electrical  equipment,  screens  and  cleaning 
apparatus,  and  for  Venturi  meters.  The  equipment  is  for 
drainage  works.  Specifications  may  be  had  from  the  City 
Engineer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Up  to  May  16  tenders  will  be  received  by  James  Warren, 
engineer,  Walkertou.  for  the  erection  of  a  Warren  truss  steel 
bridge  with  a  60-ft.  span. 

On  April  27  the  works  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  at  Amherst.  N.  S.,  were  damaged  by  fire  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000.  The  insurance  on  the  works  is  nearly 
$700,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  is  considering  the  establishment  in  Toronto  of 
a  branch  plant  to  manufacture  clay-making  machinery,  the 
capacity  of  the  proposed  plant  to  be  sufficient  to  employ  300 
hands. 

The  ratepayers  of  Welland,  Ont.,  have  approved  a  by- 
law authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  upon  additions  to 
the  water  works  plant. 

The  municipal  power  plant  in  Millbrook.  Ont.,  has  been 
taken  into  the  system  of  the  Electric  Power  Company,  Tor- 
onto, which  now  has  a  very  large  number  of  operating  com- 
panies in  its  control.  It  intends  to  run  a  branch  of  its  high- 
tension  lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Millbrook,  and  install 
a  step-down  substation  there. 

The  box  factory  of  the  Parry  Sound  Lumber  Company. 
Parry  Sound.  Ont..  was  burned  on  Tuesday.  As  a  conse- 
quence, over  .50  hands  are  put  out  of  employment. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  London,  England,  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  the  Saguenay  River  in  Quebec  to 
Cape  Charles  Bay.  on  the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  6.50  miles 
from  Quebec  City. 

A  new  forging  plant,  with  massive  hydraulic  forging 
presses,  is  to  be  built  ,Tt  the  New  Glasgow  works  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company.  In  size,  equipment  and 
capacity,  the  new  plant  is  to  rival  the  best  works  of  the 
class  in  Britain  or  Germany.  Jlore  than  $500,000  will  be 
expended    on    the    plant..      It    is    said    that    the    heavy    ma- 


I'hiuery  for  it  will  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Down  Draft  Furnace  Company,  Gait,  Ont.,  is  adding 
10  its  works,  and  is  putting  up  a  building,  40  x  110  ft. 

The  Council  of  Cape  Breton  County,  Nova  Scotia,  has 
t:ranted  the  recently-incorporated  New  Waterford  Monorail 
Company  a  bonus  of  $1000  a  mile  and  exemption  from  taxes 
for  five  years. 

E.  A.  Robert,  president  of  the  Canadian  Light  &  Power 
Company,  Montreal,  has  placed  before  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment a  plan  to  develop  the  vast  power  resources  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  An  outlay  of  from  $15,- 
000.000  to  $20,000,000  would  be  involved. 

Letters  patent  have  been  issued  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment incorporating  W.  .1.  Reid  &  Son.,  Automobile.s,  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  head  oflice  in  London, 
Ont. 

Commercial  Engineering  Corporation,  Ltd.,  is  the  name 
of  a  company  constituted  by  Dominion  letters  patent  to  do 
business  from  a  head  oSice  in  Toronto,  and  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000. 

The  same  provisional  directors  named  in  the  company 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  incorporated  as 
the  San  Antonio  Land  &  Irrigation  Company,  head  office  in 
Toronto,  and  capital  stock,  $10,000,000. 

Contractors,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  under  Domin- 
ion laws  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  head  office 
at  Toronto. 

The  Grand  Metis  Power  Company  has  been  incorporated 
under  Dominion  laws,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and 
head  office  at  Montreal. 

The  Hamilton  Bridge  Works  Company,  Ltd..  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  contemplates  the  immediate  erection  of  an  auxiliary 
plant  on  a  sire  of  about  10  acres  recently  purchased  in  the 
manufacturing  annex  in  that  city.  Arrangements  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  requisite  machinery  and  equipment. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  26,  1911. 

The  demand  continues  about  normal  for  metal  working 
tools  of  the  ordinary  de-scriptions.  business  being  of  a  rather 
scattered  nature,  with  few  single  sales  of  more  than  two  or 
three  tools.  No  material  change  in  the  situation  is  antici- 
pated, as  few  especially  heavy  tools  are  required  here, 
though  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  gradual  increase  of 
facilities  by  established  shops.  Local  machinery  manu- 
facturers report  some  increase  in  business,  and  the  shops  on 
Puget  Sound  are  also  well  occupied.  Notwithstanding  the 
comparative  quietness  in  the  lumber  trade,  there  is  a  good 
inquiry  for  logging  engines  and  general  equipment,  and  a 
number  of  locomotives  have  been  purchased  by  logging  in- 
terests in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  demand  for  sawmill  ma- 
chinery is  only  fair,  being  mostly  for  small  additions  to 
existing  mills.  A  material  increase  is  noted  in  the  move- 
ment of  agricultural  implements,  traction  engines,  &c.,  in 
eastern  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  manufacturers 
of  such  articles  are  having  a  very  busy  season.  Inquiry  for 
road  machinery  is  increasing,  and  some  business  is  coming 
out  in  heavy  equipment  for  railroad  contractors,  &c.  Con- 
siderable business  from  Alaska  is  being  booked  by  local 
and  Puget  Sound  concerns,  principally  in  mining  machinery 
and  sawmill  equipment. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  the  addition  to  the 
Washington  Iron  Works  plant,  Seattle,  Wash.  According  to 
the  plans,  the  foundry  will  be  the  largest  on  the  north  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Three  cupolas  will  be  installed,  with  a  capacity 
of  40  tons  daily,  in  addition  to  a  5-ton  steel  casting  plant 
and  a  brass  foundry.  A  15-ton  traveling  crane  and  three 
10-ton  electric  jib-cranes  will  be  installed. 

The  Multa  Machine  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Albany.  Ore.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  M.  Stein, 
T.  Slate  and  W.  A.  Slate.  The  company  will  install  a  small 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  a  stump-puller  patented  by  X. 
Slate. 

The  Washington  Steel  &  Iron  Company  expects  to  start 
its  plant  at  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Officers  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  announce 
that  they  will  erect  a  number  of  ice  plants  in  Oregon  this 
year. 

The  commissioners  of  Pierce  County,  Wash.,  will  receive 
bids  ilay  6  for  a  steam  engine  and  electric  generating  unit. 

M.  F.  Loosley  is  planning  to  establish  a  new  sawmill 
near  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

A  shipment  of  mining  machinery,  amounting  to  about 
.300  tons,  was  dispatched  the  first  of  the  week  from  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  the  Treadwell  mine  at  Douglas  Island.  Alaska. 

The  Commissioners  of  Whatcom  County.  Wash.,  are  fig- 
urging  on  a  lot  of  modern  road  machinery,  which  will  be 
purchased  in  the  near  future. 
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The  (own  of  Chehalis,  Wash.,  is  planning  to  install  an 
electric  hoist  at  the  municipal  rock  bunkers. 

The  A.  J.  West  Lumber  Company,  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
whose  mill  was  destroyed  in  February,  has  let  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

The  Star  JIachinery  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  re- 
cently shipped  considerable  machinery  to  Alaska,  including 
a  complete  sawmill  outfit  to  the  Treadwell  mine,  and  a 
donkey  engine  to  the  Takutat  &  Southern  Railroad. 

A  contract  has  just  been  let  for  a  650-ft.  tunnel  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Railroad  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.  This  is  the  beginning  of  construction  work  to 
be  carried  out  at  that  point  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$2,500,(KX). 

The  Great  Southern  Railroad,  now  operating  a  line  from 
The  Dalles  to  Dufur,  Ore.,  is  taking  figures  on  an  extension 
of  40  miles  to  Juniper  Flats. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  new  mill  of  the  Harding 
Lumber  Company,  Lindberg,  Wash.  The  plant  will  include 
two  large  boilers,  three  steam  engines,  circular  saws,  &c., 
and  two  shingle  machines. 

The  Hope  Lumber  Company,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  in- 
stalling a  lot  of  new  machinery,  including  four  boilers  and 
engines  with  a  total  capacity  of  600  hp. 

The  Standard  Silver  &  Lead  Mining  Company,  Silverton, 
B.  C,  has  placed  a  contract  for  a  concentrator  plant, 
amounting  to  about  $30,000,  with  Chalmers  &  Williams  of 
Chicago. 

The  machinery  and  concentrator  of  the  Baker  City,  Ore., 
sampling  works  of  the  Oregon-Idaho  Investment  Company, 
which  were  destroyed  by  fire  early  this  month,  are  to  be  re- 
placed as  soon  as  possible. 

The  town  of  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
pumping  outfit  for  the  municipal  water  works. 

The  Canyon  Mountain  Mining  Company  is  preparing  to 
add  a  2-stamp  mill  to  its  mine  near  Canyon  City,  Ore. 

The  Simonds  Mfg.  Company  has  installed  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a  complete  band-saw  filing  and  fitting  shop,  capable 
of  handling  saws  of  any  width. 

The  Plumas  Power  Company  is  planning  to  erect  several 
hydro-electric  power  plants  in  Plumas  County,  Cal. 

The  Tilden  &  Eakle  Lumber  Company,  Richmond,  Cal., 
is  installing  a  complete  blower  system  in  its  planing  mill. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for 
a  steam  shovel,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  county 
rock  quarry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Automatic  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at 
Spokane.  Wash. 

The  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  is  building  a  12  x  20  x  12-in.  simplex  steam 
driven  air  compressor  for  the  Plumas  Amalgamated  Mines 
Company.  The  compressor  will  have  a  capacity  of  500  cu. 
ft.  per  minute  against  15  lbs.  pressure,  and  is  intended  for 
cyanide  agitation. 

The  San  Pablo  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  is  planning 
to  establish  a  new  ice  plant  at  Richmond.  Cal. 

Crescent  City,  Cal.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  A.  L. 
Young  Machinery  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  a  rock 
crusher. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  22,  the 
following  ofiicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, A.  L.  Young  of  the  A.  L.  Young  Machinery  Company, 
succeeding  Chas.  Stallman  ;  vice-president,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton of  Baker  &  Hamilton  ;  secretary-treasurer,  H.  H.  Tracy 
of  the  Tracy  Engineering  Company.  The  association  has 
under  discussion  a  plan  for  incorporation. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Henshaw,  Bulk- 
ley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  company  is  granted  an  extension  of  time  to 
meet  its  liabilities,  as  an  investigation  showed  that  the  com- 
pany was  solvent  and  only  temporarily  embarrassed. 

A  water  works  system  will  be  installed  at  the  State  In- 
sane Hospital.  Sedro-Woolley,  Wash.,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $20,000. 

A  resolution  is  before  the  City  Council  of  Pasco,  Wash., 
to  the  effect  that  the  city  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Company.  Of  this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  use 
$20,000  for  improvements. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  April  29,  1911. 
Excessive  rains  are  reported  from  some  parts  of  the 
State,  and  crop  prospects  are  being  somewhat  impaired.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions will  be  speedily  remedied  by  a  period  of  brighter 
weather  and  that  it  will  be  a  record-breaking  crop  year  for 
Texas.     IiTigation  has  not  been  necessary  in  any  part  of  the 


State  so  far  this  season,  and  this  fact  is  lessening  the  de- 
mand for  irrigation  pumping  machinery.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Mexico  a  big  revival 
of  business  of  all  lines  in  that  country  is  expected  to  take 
place.  Many  industrial  projects  that  will  require  American 
machinery  are  in  contemplation  as  soon  as  order  is  restored. 
The  South  Texas  Engineering  &  Construction  Company, 
San  Antonio,  is  negotiating  with  the  Business  Men's  Club  of 
Kerrville,  Texas,  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  complete 
system  of  sewers  for  that  town. 

Authoritative  announcement  is  made  by  John  G.  Willacy, 
Corpus  Christi,  business  representative  of  Charles  I'.  Taft, 
Cincinnati,  that  the  latter  has  approved  plans  for  about 
$COO,0tX>  worth  of  improvements  that  are  to  be  made  upon 
his  ranch  in  South  Texas.  Most  of  this  sum  will  be  spent 
in  the  installation  of  public  utility  works  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  town  of  Portland,  which  is  situated  upon 
the  ranch.  An  electric  light  and  power  plant,  a  water 
works  plant  and  distributing  system  and  a  number  of  other 
large  industrial  enterprises  will  be  established  there.  The 
water  for  the  proposed  distributing  system  will  be  brought 
from  artesian  wells,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  A  deep 
water  harbor  will  be  created  in  Corpus  Christi  Bay  near  the 
town  and  wharves  and  other  port  facilities  constructed. 
While  the  appropriation  for  the  improvements  that  are  to 
be  made  this  year  amounts  to  $000,000,  it  is  announced  that 
more  than  $2,000,000  will  have  been  expended  before  the 
plans  for  improving  and  developing  the  big  ranch  and  town 
properties  are  rounded  out. 

The  Freear-Brin  Furniture  Company  has  begun  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  for  its  furniture  factory  at  Wichita 
Falls.     The  plant  will  cost  about  $15,000. 

The  J.  T.  Cogan  Company,  New  York,  has  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  City  Council  of  Austin  to  rebuild  the 
dam  across  the  Colorado  River  and  to  install  a  hydroelectric 
plant.  The  proposed  improvement  is  to  cost  $1,000,000, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  city  at  the  rate  of  $.50,000  per 
annum  from  the  earnings  of  the  water  works  and  electric 
light  and  power  departments.  The  proposition  along  with 
others  having  the  same  object  in  view  will  be  referred  to 
the  people  at  an  election  that  will  be  called  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Wichita  Falls,  is  nego- 
tiating with  capitalists  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  small  dynamos 
and  electrical  appliances.  The  proposed  company  will  have 
a  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

Gordon  Hill,  Harlingen,  Texas,  will  install  a  cotton- 
seed oil  mill  and  cotton  gin  at  that  place. 

The  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Troup.  Texas,  has 
been  purchased  by  R.  C.  Shumate.  Zephyr,  from  Clark 
Finch.  Under  the  new  management  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions will  be  made. 

The  Fort  Stockton  Land  &  Irrigation  Company,  Fort 
Stockton,  is  arranging  to  extend  its  canal  system  and  to 
construct  additional  water  storage  reservoirs  to  bring  under 
cultivation  about  30.000  more  acres  of  land. 

The  Toyah  &  Pecos  Lake  Irrigation  Company,  which  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  will  con- 
struct large  water  storage  reservoirs  at  the  base  of  the 
Davis  Mountains  in  Western  Texas,  and  bring  about  the 
irrigation  of  about  60,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Toyah  Creek 
valley.     The  company's  offices  are  at  Pecos. 

The  W^illard  Naval  Stores  Company  is  installing  large 
turpentine  and  rosin  works  near  Livingston. 

The  Texas  City  Transportation  Company  has  arranged 
for  the  installation  of  electric  carriers  in  its  warehouse  C. 
which  is  devoted  to  New  York  business  at  Texas  City.  If 
these  carriers  prove  satisfactory,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  equip  all  of  its  warehouses  with  them.  The 
company  will  also  equip  its  pier  with  electric  cranes  to 
handle  cotton  and  miscellaneous  freight.  It  will  install 
machine  shops  for  the  repair  of  its  equipment.  The  shops 
will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

Oscar  Pacius,  Monterey.  Mexico,  and  associates  have 
organized  the  Continental  Wax  Company  with  offices  at 
Alpine.  Texas,  and  it  is  announced  that  instead  of  installing 
one  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wax  from  the  candelilla 
weed  as  was  originally  planned  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
company  to  put  up  10  such  factories  in  different  localities 
of  Western  Texas,  where  the  weed  grows  profusely.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  which  sum  will  be 
invested  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  factories.  It 
claims  to  have  already  contracted  for  5,000,000  tons  of  the 
weed. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  at  Morgan  City,  La., 
to  install  a  water  works  plant  and  distributing  system.  It 
will  cost  about  $00,000. 

The  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  has  been  organized 
as  a  joint  stock  association  with  offices  at  Galveston,  for  the 
purpose   of   taking   over   and    operating   the   two   large   oil 
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refineries  of  John  Sealy  &  Co.,  of  that  place.  One  of  these 
refineries  is  at  Beaumont  and  the  other  at  Corsicana.  They 
will  be  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  John  Sealy  is 
president  of  the  new  company. 

James  Artwin,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  has  applied  to  the 
Government  of  tliat  state  for  a  concession  to  erect  a  smelter 
at  Huisopa,  district  of  Guerrero.  He  will  invest  about 
$25,000  in  the  plant. 

The  Progressive  broom  factory  at  Tucumcari,  N.  M., 
owned  by  E.  H.  Fulwood  and  associates,  will  be  enlarged. 
A  number  of  new  winding  machines  will  be  installed. 

The  Texas  Handle  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Houston  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorporators 
are  C.  B.  McCIamroch,  E.  J.  Gear  and  E.  L.  Gear. 

The  Calloway  Coal  &  Sand  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Houston  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  W.  P.  Callaway,  Harry  J.  Hatch  and  Charles  B. 
Hatch. 

The  Richardson  Construction  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  making  surveys  on  the  Bavispe  and  Yaqui  rivers,  in 
the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  for  its  proposed  dam  and 
irrigation  system  and  hydroelectric  plant.  The  site  for  one 
of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  has  been  located  at  Angustoria  on 
the  Bavispe  River.  The  dam  will  be  con.structed  across  a 
narrow  canyon  and  will  have  a  width  of  only  100  ft.  and 
will  be  ISO  ft.  high.  The  water  will  be  conveyed  in  canals 
to  the  valley  of  the  Yaqui  River,  where  the  company  owns 
about  1,500,000  acres  of  land.  The  hydroelectric  plant  will 
be  of  large  capacity  and  will  afford  power  for  the  mines  and 
other  industries  in  a  broad  scope  of  territory. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  1,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  May  13  for  electric  lighting 
machinery  and  accessories,  including  one  12-kw.  gasoline 
engine  belted  generating  set,  200-ampere-hour  storage  bat- 
tery, wiring  material,  &c.,  for  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Rifle  Range,  Winthrop,  Md. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  will  open  bids  May  15  for  furnishing  a  steam  power 
plant  for  the  Rio  Grande  project,  New  Mexico-Texas,  in- 
cluding  the   following   equipment : 

Two  025  K.  V.  A.  turbn-generators,  two  steam  turbine  driven 
exciters,  two  horizontal  surface  condensers  with  turbine  driven 
pump,  cue  horizontal  surface  condenser  with  turbine  driven 
pump,  two  horizontal  surface  condensers  with  engine  driven 
pumps,  three  250-hp.  water  tube  boilers,  two  duplex  boiler  teed 
pumps,  oue  open  feed  water  heater,  and  the  installation  of  one 
additional  turbo-generator,  one  generator  panel,  one  condenser  and 
one  boiler  with  necessary  piping  complete. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, opened  bids  April  25  for  furnishing  two  steam  en- 
gines and  two  generators  for  use  in  the  McKinley  Manual 
Training  School  as  follows : 

National  Electrical  Supply  Company,  Washington.  D.  C, 
S2050  for  generators ;  Western  Electric  Company.  New  York, 
$2220  alternate.  .1;20.'>6  tor  generators;  Garwood  Electric  Com- 
pany, Garwood,  N.  .T.,  $21fi8  for  generators  ;  Harrlsburg  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  $2580  for  generators  ;  B.  P. 
Sturtevant  Company.  Hyde  Park.  Mass.,  $6675  for  engines  and 
generators;  Mackay  Engineering  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.,  $4600 
for  engines  and  generators  ;  A.  D.  Granger  Company,  New  York, 
$5514  for  engines  and  generators,  $5870  alternate ;  Shepherd 
Engineering  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa..  $2248  for  engines ; 
Allis-Chalmers  Company,  irilwaukec,  Wis..  $2850  and  $2185  for 
generators ;  Thomas  B.  Bashor,  Baltimore.  Md.,  $4571  for  en- 
gines and  generators  ;  Ames  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $2797 
for  engines  ;  Burke  Electric  Company.  Erie,  Pa..  $2100  for  gen- 
erators, $2300  alternate  ;  Standard  Engineering  Company,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  $2210  for  generators,  $2830  alternate. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  April  25  for  material  and  supplies 
for  Charleston,  as  follows : 

Class  51. — For  furnishing  and  erecting  complete  one  20-ton 
electric  crane — Bidder  20,  Alfred  Box  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$4744  ;  36,  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engine  Company,  Wickliff,  Ohio, 
$5723  ;  93,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $6035  ;  94, 
Morgan  Engineering  Compan.v.  Alliance,  Ohio.  $6595  ;  104.  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  $5195,  $8800  ;  105,  Northern 
Engineering  Works.  Detroit,  Mich.,  $5975  ;  153,  Whiting  Foundry 
Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  $6000. 

Class  52. — For  furnishing  and  erecting  complete  one  20-ton 
electric  traveling  cr.ane — Bidder  20,  Alfred  Box  &  Co..  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  $3286  ;  36,  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engine  Company.  Wick- 
liCf,  Ohio,  $3843  ;  93.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York, 
$4448  ;  94,  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio,  $4775  ; 
104,  Niles-B.ment-Pond  Company,  New  Y'ork,  $3875,  $8800  ;  105, 
Northern  Engineering  Works.  Detroit,  Mich.,  $4080;  153,  Whit- 
ing Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  $4300. 

Class  53. — One  double  back  geared  engine  lathe — Bidder  12, 
American  Tool  Works.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $2961  and  $3081  ;  54 
Fairbanks  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  $2936  ;  55.  Frevert  Ma- 
chinery Company.  New  York,  $2512;  63,  Griscora-Spencer  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $2765  ;  77,  I.  R.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  $2701  :  78,  J  P.  Kemp,  Baltimore,  Md..  $.3115  ;  82, 
R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
$3221.25  ;  93.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York.  $3000, 
$3167  and  $3265;  104,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York, 
$2850. 

Class  55. — One  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine — Bid- 
der .54.  Fairbanks  Company.  Washington,  D.  C,  $1995  :  85,  Lucas 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  $2115  and  $1140;  104. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company.  New  York,  $1395:  112,  Prentiss 
i??l^  Supply  Company,  New  York,  $1323,  $1358,  $1389,  $1473, 
$14d8  and  $1489. 


Class  56. — One  boring  and  turning  mill — Bidder  61,  Gisholt 
Machine  Company,  New  York,  $3585  ;  78,  J,  P.  Kemp.  Baltimore, 
Md..  $2700  ;  93,  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  York,  $3045, 
$3075  and  .$3075  ;  104,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York, 
$2340 ;  159,  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
$2765. 

Class  57. — One  5-ft.  full  universal  radial  drill — Bidder  12, 
.\merican  Tool  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $1186,  $1937  and  $2012  ; 
54,  Fairbanks  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  $817  ;  55,  Frevert 
Machinery  Company,  New  York,  $2045  ;  63,  Griscom-Spencer 
Company,  New  York,  $1833 ;  78,  J.  P.  Kemp.  Baltimore.  Md., 
$2070  ;  93.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $2699  ;  104. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  $1395. 


The  Pittsburgh  Foundry  Convention 


The  Kegistratioii  Committee  of  the  association  ad- 
vises members  that  the  registration  at  the  Pittsburgh 
convention  will  be  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  last  year  at  Detroit.  To  expedite  the  registration  and 
facilitat«;  the  work  at  the  counter,  the  following  requests 
are  made : 

1.  That  each  person  registering  will  do  so  according 
to  the  name  in  which  the  membership  stands ;  for  in- 
stance, if  John  Jones  is  representing  John  Brown  &  Co., 
who  are  members  of  the  A.  F.  A.  or  A.  B.  F.  A.,  he  will 
go  to  the  alphabetical  division  B,  where  he  will  present 
his  card,  saying  that  John  Brown  &  Co.  are  members  of 
either  or  both  associations,  and  he  will  register  as  John 
Jones  of  John  Brown  &  Co. 

The  members  of  the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  will, 
of  course,  register  individually  in  the  proper  alphabetical 
division. 

2.  It  is  also  requested,   when  convenient,   that  those  , 
registering  will  present  their  business  card,  bearing  their 
own  name  and   Arm   name,   thus  making  sure  that  the 
names  will  be  recorded  correctly. 

With  these  advance  hints,  it  is  hoped  to  make  the 
registration  an  ideal  one  for  all  concerned. 

The  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  furnishes  the  following  list  of  the  machines  it  ex- 
pects to  exhibit  at  the  convention:  Split  pattern  power 
ramming  machine,  with  vibrator  12  in. ;  plain  squeezer, 
witli  mutch  plate  roll-over  mechanism;  10-iu.  high  trun- 
nion squeezer,  with  match  plate  and  vibrator;  10-in. 
plain  jolt  ramming  machine,  with  new  style  valve;  3-in. 
plain  jolt  ramming  machine,  also  with  new  style  valve, 
and  section  of  this  machine  showing  in  full  detail  the 
new  valve  arrangement. 

♦-«-♦ 

The  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association. — The 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's 
Association  was  held  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  May  1,  preceded  by  a  dinner.  Dr. 
Richard  Moldenke,  secretary  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
'■  Modern  Cupola  Methods."  The  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  appointed  some  time  ago  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrymen's  Association  at  the  convention  to  be 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  commencing  May  23,  presented  their 
reports ;  all  indications  point  to  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing. The  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association  has 
rounded  out  15  years  of  existence,  and  F.  H.  Zimmers  of 
the  Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
served  the  association  as  secretary  in  a  very  efficient 
manner  since  its  organization. 


The  Commercial  Engineers'  Association. — There  has 
been  organized  in  Chicago  the  Commercial  Engineers' 
Association,  composed  of  local  repre.sentatives  of  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  and  mechanical  devices.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  solely  one  of  self-help, 
combining  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  advance  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  new  business.  The  officers  are  as 
follows :  President,  C.  W.  Aveling,  Continental  Bridge 
Company,  Peotone,  111. ;  vice-president,  A.  J.  Reed,  Cuth- 
bert  Electrical  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  A.  Engleman,, Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, The  Committee  on  Membership  is  a  follows :  Wm. 
M.  Conley,  Chicago,  district  manager  of  the  Electric  Con- 
troller &  Mfg.  Company ;  H.  L.  Musser,  McMyler-Inter- 
state  Company,  and  A,  G.  A.  Schmidt,  National  Equip- 
ment Company,  Chicago, 
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CURRENT   METAL   PRICES. 

The  foil  jwing  quotations  are  for  sinill  lots,  New  York.     Wholesale  prices,  at  which  1  arge  lots  or.ly  can  be  bouaht.  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  wcelily  market  rppoct. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 
Bar    Iron  from    store — 
IteUacd  Iron  : 

I  10  l"Bln.  round  tntl  square t  «,  jti'iii 

1',  loJlu  x^t  10  lln '1,1. 

IS  10  410.  X  '1  105.1 J  "■  Vl?* 

RoUs—^eand  11-lC  round  ana  squar« *  »  i&>t 

Angles  :  i;i«  ♦  "■ 

3in.  .x'ain  and  larger s.t»)* 

Sin.  .'cS  16  in  and  'kin i-*''' 

1',  io2'il»  ."  '^K  In -M' 

IS  \o-lH  In-  .^  3.I6  In. and  [Ulcker iXiaf 

1  lomin.s  3-. 6  in S.lSf 

I  lolVll'«ln ;*J 

SKI  VI,  in 2  39J 

»»xis  in ^g'^ 

iKi'^x  in l^'- 

v.xs.32  a - <.60< 

Tecs: 

l!°in:;:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::-"::v:.v;:::. -^-^oc 

I'iio  2',i'4  in aiiif 

1)5  t..2>^x  3.16  m 2  2t'? 

3  In.  and  larger i.Oac 

Ileams JWf 

Channels, 3  In.  and  larger 2ff-;e 

Hands— I  ,  CO  6  s  3.16  10  No  S jatf 

"Burden's  Best"  Iron,  ba.se  price S.Idc 

Burden's  "H.  B  &  S."  Iron,  ba.se  price 2  95c 

Nor-nay  Bars  3.60« 

Merchant  Steel  from  Store— 

per  It 
.1  90* 


;.«(!  I 


Itesseiner  Machinery 

Toe  calk.  Tire  and  Slelsh  Shoe.. 2.50@S.UO« 

Besr  Cast  Steel,  base  price  In  small  lots t 

Sheets  from  Store — 

Black 

One  Pass,  C.R 


No.lK 

^os.  I8102O. 


R.  G. 
Cleaned. 
.    2.80* 
.    2.90C 

lb  2.73(t 3.00* 

n  2.80* S.10< 

»  295e 3.30« 


Soft  Steel. 
)»    a  2.55«.. 

?<  Ill  a.jOct.. 


N'ii''22iind24 * 

No.26 J 

No  28 ^ 

Russia,  Planished,  &c. 

Genuine  Knssla.accordlng  to  assort- 

nient  ^   *  '■    ®'^?2 

Patent  Vlanlshed.  W.  D.weea  W.K,d^_  ^^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Galvanized. 

SOS  12 and  11 1  »•=»« 

Wns   22to24  ^   IP,d.*J< 

Nos..i^[Oi* ^   B.S.Mir 


No.26 
No. 58 


*  lb  ,3.S0S 


No'doaodiighVcr'se  Inches  wide.  35«  higher 


Genuine  Iron  Sheets — 
Galvanized. 

N08.22and21        »   a  ..5.73* 

No.26 *  tt  ..6.J5J1 

No.  28 ft  ft  ..•■■St 

Corrugated     Roofing — 

2W  In.  ciMTUL'atiMi.                    Paiuted  Galvd 

No.24 V  100  sq.  ft.  M.S5  4.SU 

No.SB »10'jsq.  ft.     ;.9o  4.1O 

No.'iib «*  luu  »q.  ft.    ;;.6u  3.75 

Tin    Plates — 

American  Ciiarcoal  Plates  (per  box.^ 

"A  A..\.'  Chircoal: 

KJ,  mao $6.60 

IX,  14x20 7.90 

A.  Chaicoal: 

IC,  US  20 t3  60 

IX.  14x20 5.7'J 

American  Col<e  Plates— Bessemer- 
It;,  MX  20 107  Iti »4.iO 

1X,14I20 5  50 

American  Terne  Plates— 

IC,20  x2<!  with  an  Sill,  ooiiting WTO 

IX,2Ui2S  with  an  8  1b   citlni 

Seamless  Brass  Tubes — 

LlstSovemher  1;  190S.  Base  price     18* 

Brass  Tubes,  Iron  Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  ll'CS.  Base  price  18< 

Copper  Tubes — 

List  November  13*rA'8-  Base  price  21tf 

Brazed   Brass  Tubes — 

List  February  1,  .911  19?4<  *  B 

Hioh    Brass    Rods — 
List  Februarj-  1,  I'll.  14^«  »  n> 

Roll   and   Sheet    Brass — 

List  February  1.  I'll.  HH<t  V  »• 

Brass   Wire — 

List  February  I.  lOU  141^..'  *  lb 

Copper   Wire — 

Base  Price.  Carload  lots  mill  13?iC 

Copper  Sheets- 
Sheet  Copper  Hot  Roiled.  16  oz  vquantlty  lots) P  lb  18    f 
Sheet  Copper  Coid  Rolled,  Itf  ¥  ".b  aavaare  over  Hot 

Uoiled. 
Sneet  Copper  Polished  20  in.  wide  and  under,  \c  ^ 

sqiiaie  font 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  In,  wide,  2*?  ¥'  square 

foot. 
Planished  Copper,  it  ^  square  foot  more  than  Polished. 


METALS— 

Tin— 

Strallc  np «<  s  45    T.4«f 

Copper — 

l.akclngot »i  k  u    ,ii4w« 

Mecinjij  tic «<  nisafii  « 

Castlnii ^  »IW4iH!<l 

Spelter — 

Wcsiern 'f  ibfx^ev 

Zinc, 

No  9.base,ca8k3.,..v  lb  3    r  I  Open V  lb  8^< 

Lead. 

American  rig Ip  ib  5   ^Mt 

"ai- *  lb  6»iis6)5« 

Solder, 

W*  H,  Buaranieed v  b  27««2g  t 

NO.I.     »iBS5«ai  ♦ 

..lO..!!  I  Reilned *  lb  a   i^tSiM 

I     Prices  of  Solder  Itidlcated  by  private  bracd  vary  ic. 
cording  to  composiion. 

Antimony — ■ 

Cookson VB,  ..aiow 

Hal  lefts («;oik* 

Other  Brands .'j5>J« 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


(2.00®  tJS 


Xo- 1  Alninlnuin  (guaranteed  over  9*1  pure).  In  Iti^- 

forremeltmg ■  ^ 

Rods  &  Wire Ba»"e  Ir" 

Sheets Base  1 

Old    Metals. 

Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  New  Tori 

, P^nta 

Copper.  Heavy  cut  and  crucible ^  n>  10.75aii 

Copper,  Heavy  atid    Wire 9  n,  lO.SOatO  ' 

Copper,  Light  anil  Bottoms ^   |t>    9Mi^i 

Brass,   Heavy ^  ^    7..,,  .  - 

Bnuss,    I.ifhi .....".".-^   \t    .i    ■    ! 

Heavy  .Mechine  Compositloa fl  lb    9  1'  , , 

Clean  Bin.ss  Turnings ^  ]h    7  ■'    j^ 

Conipositioii   Turnings f)  ft    S:-y  ''■.  • 

Le.ad,   Heavv ^  n,  ,,.' 

Lead,   Tea..: ^  n,     ZI..0,  ' 

Zinc  scrap ^  n,     @  4 


HICHOLSON 


Granted  that  just  ONE  mechanic  in 
your    shop    can   save   from   ten  to 
twenty    minutes    time    per    day 
through    the  use   of   NICHOL- 
SON  FILES— how  great  will 
be  the  saving  when  from  lifty 
to  one  hundred  or  more  men 
'get    busy"   with   the  fast 
cutting 
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Further  Rail  Buying 


A  40,000-Ton  Order  from  the  St.  Paul 


Low    Prices     on     Bar     Iron— Large    Sales 
Southern  Iron— The  Steel  Corporation's 
Orders 


of 


The  meetings  of  the  steel  manufacturers  in  New 
York  in  the  past  week  have  thrown  little  light  on  the 
situation.  What  was  most  marked  was  the  resignation 
of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  to  a  condition  oi*  inac- 
tivity that  has  few  parallels.  That  the  question  of 
prices  was  not  the  live  issue  it  has  been  at  other  meet- 
ings shows  that  buyers  are  too  indifferent  even  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  depress  the  market. 

While  the  manufacturers  agree  that  sales  cannot 
be  forced  under  such  conditions,  some  take  a  more 
serious  view  than  others  of  the  immediate  future. 
These  see  in  legislative  developments  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  standards  which  may  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  values,  and  this  explains  to  their  minds 
the  paralysis  which  has  overtaken  demand. 

Actual  developments  in  the  market  have  been 
meagre,  but  are  rather  unfavorable  than  otherwise.  A 
disturbing  factor  in  the  Lake  ore  trade  has  been  the 
sales  of  scattering  lots  of  non-Bessemer  ores  at  cut 
prices.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  ores  in  question  are 
at  a  disadvantage  as  to  ease  of  furnace  working,  but 
the  fact  that  they  have  sold  below  the  parity  deter- 
mined by  their  analysis  has  been  given  significance. 

Sales  of  Southern  iron  for  quick  shipment  have 
been  made  at  $10.75  and  in  some  cases  at  $10.50  for 
No.  2  at  Birmingham,  and  this  weakness  has  developed 
in  a  very  listless  market.  For  delivery  through  the 
year  $11  is  generally  maintained  and  the  low  priced 
sales  were  made  to  realize  on  unwieldy  stocks.  Sales 
of  Southern  iron,  chiefly  to  pipe  companies,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  50,000  tons,  the  bulk  of  it  being 
sold  by  the  larger  producers. 

At  Buffalo  a  better  demand  for  foundry  iron  has 
appeared  in  the  past  few  days,  but  in  general  North- 
ern buyers  of  foundry  irons  are  holding  aloof. 

A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic  iron  has  been  made  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  negotiations  are  pending 
for  a  round  lot  for  anotiier  steel  company.  Other 
business  has  been  oft'ered  at  a  price  below  $15,  deMv- 
ered,  which  furnaces  refuse  to  consider.  Low  prices 
w-ere  brought  out  by  an  Ohio  inquiry  for  3000  tons  of 
basic  iron,  but  the  business  has  not  been  closed.  A 
steel  foundry  interest  is  inquiring  for  5000  tons  of 
basic  for  it?  .\lliance.  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis  district 
plants. 

The  operations  of  a  number  of  rolling  mills  have 
fallen  below  50  per  cent,  and  steel  companies  are  ad- 
justing their  pig  iron  output  to  the  new  situation  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  One  steel  company  is  blowing  out 
two  Shenango  Valley  furnaces  this  week.  The  Steel 
Corporation  has  62  per  cent,  of  its  blast  furnace  capac- 
itv  going. 
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There  has  been  a  further  dechne  in  bar  iron  in 
both  Eastern  and  Western  markets,  and  while  the  buy- 
ing has  not  been  large  it  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  steel  bar  prices.  Implement  buy- 
ers are  influenced  by  pending  legislation  affecting  farm- 
ing interests  and  there  is  continued  uncertainty  as  to 
bar  contracts  usually  placed  before  June. 

The  steel  for  the  Woolworth  Building,  New  York, 
22,000  tons,  has  been  placed  with  the  American  Bridge 
Company.  In  the  West  structural  buying  has  been 
generally  light. 

For  the  battleship  .\ew  York  the  contract  for  plates, 
6500  tons,  has  been  given  to  Worth  Brothers.  About 
3100  tons  of  shapes  are  yet  to  be  awarded.  Los 
-Angeles  is  planning  to  build  an  aqueduct  which  will 
take  4500  tons  of  plates. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  bought  15,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  St.  Paul  has  closed  for  40,000  tons 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  half  of  it  for  prompt 
shipment.  The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  in  the  market 
for  14,000  tons.  The  Monon  has  bought  4,000  tons, 
'f  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  order  3700  tons  went  to  Spar- 
ow's  Point.  4000  tons  to  Bethlehem  and  7500  tons  to 
linsley. 

Among  wrought  pipe  sales  are  reported  2000  tons 
of  6-in.  pipe  for  a  Wyoming  line  and  8000  tons  of 
8-in.  pipe  for  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  unfilled  or- 
ders April  30  were  3,218,704  tons,  against  3,447,301 
tons  reported  for  March  31,  a  falling  ofT  of  229,000 
tons. 


Pig  Iron  Costs  in  Alabama 

The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  the  Birmingham, 
.\la.,  district  has  come  up  again  in  connection  with  the 
discussion,  started  at  Washington,  of  the  ability  of  that 
district  to  stand  the  addition  of  certain  steel  products 
to  the  free  list.  Again  it  has  turned  out  that  boastful 
statements  of  low  cost  of  production  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  particular  district  or  producing  company  have 
returned  to  plague  the  authors.  Yet  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  say  over  and  over  that  costs  reached  in  a 
:ime  of  the  direst  industrial  distress  the  country  has 
seen  are  no  proof  of  ability  to  give  an  adequate  return 
to  capital  and  maintain  any  such  wage  rates  as  to- 
f!ay's  on  the  same  market  price. 

Vice-President  J.  W.  McQueen,  of  the  Sloss-Shef- 
rield  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  writing  in  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  of  the  claims  made  as  to  the  low  cost  of 
pig  iron  production  at  Birmingham,  based  on  the  ex- 
ports of  pig  iron  from  that  district  to  Europe  in  1896 
arid  1897,  tells  what  is  well  known  in  the  iron  trade 
of  the  basis  on  which  such  exports  were  made : 

It  was  so  exported  without  a  dollar  of  profit  to  keep  plants  going 
and  men  employed  to  avoid  a  disruption  of  organizations  at  a  time 
when  Southern  furnace  companies  were  so  poor  that  they  could 
not  have  closed  down  and  met  their  obligations.  In  counting  the 
cost  of  such  iron  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  minerals  taken 
out  of  the  ground  or  the  cost  of  replacing  the  land  so  exhausted; 
it  was  a  matter  of  temporary  expediency  which  if  persisted  in 
would  have  ruined  the  district  exporting  its  valuable  minerals  for 
'^ther  people  to  work  them  up  with  cheap  labor  and  return  the 
Finished  products  to  our  country. 

In  those  days  the  cost  of  living  was  60  per  cent  of  what  it  is 
to-day,  and  wages  were  correspondingly  low.  If  it  becomes  neces- 
sary again  to  produce  pig  iron  at  Mr.  Underwood's  figure — $7.50 
per  ton — it  will  become  necessary  to  accompany  it  by  a  40  per 
cent  reduction  in  all  labor  costs.  At  that  time  also  the  outcrop 
ores  of  Red  Mountain,  averaging  50  per  cent  in  richness,  were 
being  mined  by  hand  power,  and  loaded  at  trifling  cost,  in  some 
cases  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  ton.  It  is  now  necessary  to  have 
expensive  power  plants,  the  soft  ores  having  been  exhausted,  to 
follow  the  32  to  38  per  cent  ores,  in  some  cases  even  below  the  sea 


level,  with  expensive  drilling,  hoisting,  ventilating  and  pumping. 
Similar  increases  have  followed  in  many  cases  the  operation  of  coal 
mines,  where  the  more  accessible  outcrops  have  long  since  been 
attacked,  and  operations  are  now  pursued  following  the  operation 
of  deep  shafts  and  slopes  with  expensive  systems  of  underground 
haulage.     •     *     • 

When  iron  was  made  cheaper  in  this  district,  day  labor  was 
getting  from  85c  to  $1  a  day;  the  miner  for  cutting  coal,  i7 yic  per 
ton.  and  some  mines  lower  than  this;  while  now  day  labor  is  getting 
Irom  $1.25  to  $1.75,  and  the  miner  for  cutting  coal,  52V^c  and 
some  mines  more  than  this. 

The  tenacity  with  which  some  minds  grip  the  idea 
that  cost  is  a  fixed  quantity  is  only  equaled  by  their 
persistence  in  thinking  that  a  selling  price  fixed  by  the 
urgent  necessities  of  a  time  of  depression  should  be 
repeated  indefinitely  in  prosperous  times.  It  is  evident 
that  the  claim  of  a  $7.50  pig  iron  cost  in  the  Birming- 
ham district  has  been  about  as  useful  to  the  industry 
there  as  the  widely  quoted  remark  of  a  Northern  steel 
manufacturer  concerning  a  $12  rail  cost  has  been  to  the 
steel  rail  producers  of  the  country. 


The  New  Art  in  Automobile  Building 

Shoddy-built  automobiles  soon  begin  to  look  shabby. 
But  some  automobiles  of  high  price  share  this  short- 
coming. To  remain  presentable  they  require  more 
than  elaborate  caretaking.  Repairs  relating  mainly  to 
their  appearance  take  them  out  of  commission  with  a 
frequency  not  paralleled  in  ordinary  carriages.  The 
bills,  too,  are  annoying,  partly  because  the  auditing  of 
them  is  irksome.  And  owners  of  automobiles,  who 
have  been  more  lenient  in  the  past  with  the  appear- 
ance of  their  automobiles  than  with  that  of  their  car- 
riages, their  persons  or  their  houses,  are  now  very 
generally  reaching  the  point  of  demanding  full  service 
in  style  as  well  as  in  mechanical  reliability.  They  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  possible  to  keep  the  automobile 
very  neat  and  trim  long  after  its  body  shape  may  have 
become  outfashioned,  and  that  the  price  and  trouble 
in  doing  so  shall,  of  course,  be  at  a  minimum. 

Certain  fenders  are  easily  crumpled  or  twisted. 
Certain  motor  hoods  are  liable  to  become  scratched 
and  dented,  because  they  are  in  the  way  when  the 
motor  is  looked  after  and  the  workman  leans  on  them 
and  puts  tools  on  them,  or  they  are  too  thin  or  shaped 
so  as  to  lack  strength  and  springiness ;  the  enamel 
cracks  of?  of  them.-  Certain  springs  get  rusty  because 
the  paint  does  not  stick  to  them ;  others  creak  in  the 
joints  for  lack  of  bushings  in  eyes  and  shackles  and 
for  lack  of  oil  cups.  Certain  tire  shoes  ravel,  and 
certain  armor  bands  gather  dirt  at  the  sides,  while 
others  really  make  the  whole  wheel  appear  more  busi- 
nesslike and  fit.  Certain  drip  pans,  besides  adding  to 
the  fire  risk  in  garages,  are  permanently  dirty  or 
permanently  rusty,  because  their  construction,  involv- 
ing large  apertures,  makes  a  convenient  cleaning 
process,  with  a  hose,  inadvisable.  Certain  upholster- 
ings  are  anything  but  w^eatherproof  and  soon  look 
cracked,  grimy  and  faded.  Certain  rear  wheels  in  con- 
junction with  the  brake-drum  attachments  lose  their 
varnish  and  paint  quickly,  because  mud  has  to  be 
scraped  and  wiped  off.  It  is  possible  to  go  through 
the  whole  list  of  parts  and  accessories  of  an  up-to-date 
automobile  and  pick  distinct  preferences  in  design, 
types  and  arrangements  wholly  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  amount  of  work,  trouble  and  cost 
involved  in  keeping  the  vehicle  looking  trim  and  neat 
for  a  series  of  years.  And  all  these  minute  consider- 
ations are,  of  course,  to  be  reconciled  with  the  opera- 
tive requirements  which  have  almost  monopolized  at- 
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tention  in  the  past  years,  but  which  for  lack  of  ex- 
tensive experience  in  determining  the  conditions  for  a 
substantial  durability  have  been  viewed  in  many  in- 
stances without  systematic  regard  for  the  data  of  up- 
keep cost  and  depreciation. 

The  new  art  in  automobile  building  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sharp  accentuation  of  all 
those  factors,  often  apparently  minute,  which  bear 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  value  for  the 
automobile  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  perhaps 
the  tenth  year  of  its  usefulness.  All  first-class  man- 
ufacturers have,  of  course,  always  recognized  the 
claims  of  this  art.  Their  recognition  of  it  was  largely 
what  gave  them  class  over  and  above  their  competi- 
tors. But  it  is  only  lately  that  a  sufficient  volume  of 
data  on  upkeep  cost  and  depreciation  has  become  avail- 
able to  permit  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  art.  In 
this  sense  it  is  new.  It  rests  on  the  keeping  of  records 
with  actuarian  accuracy,  the  records  telling  just  how 
and  when,  in  the  life  of  an  automobile,  its  normal  use 
leads  up  to  the  necessity  for  new  expense.  Some  of 
the  records  are  in  the  possession  of  manufacturers 
who  keep  them  secret  for  their  own  guidance.  They 
are  not  accurate  nor  exhaustive ;  they  apply  somewhat 
indiscriminately  to  automobiles  of  slightly  varying  de- 
sign and  materials;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  tell 
a  story  which  leads  to  improvements  which  reduce  the 
annual  depreciation.  Better  records,  more  unbiased 
and  more  essential,  in  applying  to  many  different  types 
of  automobiles  with  sharp  distinction  as  to  whether 
the  data  apply  to  one  type  or  another,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  automobile  insurance  companies  and  are  guarded 
with  jealous  care,  as  their  proper  interpretation  spells 
rates  for  premiums  and  for  the  yearly  reduction  of 
the  insurance  principal.  The  taxicab  companies  have 
accumulated  data  of  high  value  in  this  branch  of  the 
industry,  and  the  express  companies  and  other  large 
users  of  motor  trucks  and  delivery  wagons,  who  keep 
an  account  for  each  vehicle  in  their  service,  should 
be  able  to  give  most  valuable  pointers  to  the  manu- 
facturers whose  products  they  employ,  and  have,  in 
fact,  given  many  such  in  the  past.  In  these  data 
generalities  count  for  nothing,  specific  facts  for 
everything.  It  is  in  truth  the  function  and  value  of 
these  specific  facts  that  they  round  off  and  supplement 
the  more  generalized  knowledge  of  construction  science 
by  which  the  designing  engineer  was  guided  in  the 
first   place. 

The  purchaser  of  automobiles  is  naturally  inter- 
ested in  having  the  automobile  industry  in  its  en- 
tirety become  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
studying  the  ways  and  means  for  increasing  durability 
in  all  details  and  thereby  reducing  depreciation.  A 
closer  union  of  mechanics,  art  and  general  industrial 
experience  than  has  heretofore  been  the  rule  is  to  this 
end  desirable,  but  the  first  requisite  of  all  is  that  both 
manufacturers  and  purchasers — the  latter  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  control  and  to  spur  on  real  efforts — become 
acquainted  with  the  data  of  depreciation,  which  are 
also  the  data  of  maintenance  cost  seen  in  its  relation 
to  specific  construction  and  materials.  Publicity  for 
the  data  already  gathered  would  constitute  the  most 
effective  means,  but  is  opposed  by  private  interests. 
There  remains  a  public  discussion  of  details  to  which 
all  may  contribute  from  their  individual  experience 
and  which  by  degrees  will  be  rounded  off  into  a  re- 
spectable aggregation  of  facts.  The  subject  has  been 
broached  in  Germany,  and  there  is  presented  elsewhere 


in  this  issue  an  extract  from  one  of  the  articles  ap- 
pearing there.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  ex- 
pected of  a  pleasure  automobile  in  Germany,  by  the  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  schedule  of  repair  ''ex- 
pectations" which  it  offers  may  be  compared  by  the 
owner  of  American  automobiles  with  the  facts  of  his 
own  experience,  arranged  in  similar  schedule  form. 
The  result  could  not  help  being  of  interest.  A  num- 
ber of  such  schedules,  although  the  specific  construc- 
tion may  remain  unrevealed  in  each  instance,  would 
at  least  disclose  how  much  longer  corresponding  parts 
remain  in  good  condition  in  one  case  than  in  another, 
and  this  knowledge  gained  by  the  owner  would  not 
be  slow  in  reaching  the  maker  who  still  lags  behind 
and  fails  to  provide  his  product  with  a  "good  consti- 
tution." 


Price  Concessions  on  Export  Trade 

Whereas  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  in  the 
foreign  trade  at  prices  below  those  prevailing  at  home 
is  generally  charged  upon  protection  countries  like 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  as  growing  out  of 
their  fiscal  system,  we  note  that  one  of  our  London 
exchanges  finds  fault  with  the  same  practice  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Ironmonger  says  that  the  Association  of 
Bar  Iron  Manufacturers  in  Lancashire  charges  the 
home  consumer  £6  15s.  per  ton  for  crown  bar  iron, 
while  '"it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus, 
to  sell  large  quantities  for  export  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  los. 
a  ton  below  the  association's  price  to  home  buyers." 
Then  .we  are  told  that  "the  British  home  trade  pays 
for  the  reduced  rates  for  export,"  just  as  "the  Amer- 
ican consumer  pays  for  the  cheap  semifinished  steel 
which  the  Americans  dump  here." 

The  question  is  so  old  that  we  refer  to  the  Lancashire 
bar  iron  case  not  so  much  to  comment  upon  it  as  to 
show  that  the  issue  is  bound  to  come  up  wherever  there 
is  an  inner  and  an  outer  trade.  For  a  manufacturer 
to  sell  all  his  product  at  the  price  made  by  the  sharpest 
competition  he  meets  anywhere  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets would  seriously  curtail  his  profits.  It  is  one  way 
of  putting  it  to  say  that  his  home  customers  who  pay 
his  usual  price  pay  for  the  concession  he  makes  on 
distant  business.  They  pay  for  it  in  the  same  way,  let 
us  say,  in  which  they  pay  for  the  product  he  sells  to 
concerns  from  which  he  is  unable  to  collect  anything — 
the  way,  in  fact,  in  which  they  pay  for  every  other 
expense  of  his  business.  There  is  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency in  all  these  concessions  to  secure  distant  for- 
eign trade.  If  the  industrial  countries  of  the  world 
were  able  to  parcel  out  the  business  so  that  the  pro- 
ducing country  nearest  a  given  market  would  supply 
that  market  the  whole  matter  would  be  simplified 
Some  such  arrangement  is  aimed  at  now  and  then,  but 
it  is  exceptional.  The  w-eb  of  the  world's  trade  is  so 
tangled,  and  political  and  national  lines  so  connect 
widely  separated  countries,  that  economic  considera- 
tions are  often  a  small  factor  in  determining  the  placing 
of  an  order. 

It  is  common  to  condemn  the  sales  various  steel- 
making  countries  make  to  countries  having  no  steel  in- 
dustry, and  to  inveigh  against  a  condition  under  which 
countries  that  do  not  make  steel  pay  the  lowest  price 
for  it.  Yet  perhaps  there  is  less  to  condemn  in  low 
prices  on  neutral  ground,  where  several  producing 
companies  compete  sharply  for  an  order,  than  in  the 
practice,  once  much  more  common  than  it  is  to-day  so 
far  as  the  steel  trade  is  concerned,  of  dumping  product 
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on  a  foreign  producer's  territory  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a  hot  pace  for  him  at  home.  It  is  forgotten  in 
some  of  the  criticisms  of  lower  prices  to  the  buyer  in 
a  non-producing  country  that  the  price  such  a  country 
pays  may  yet  be  higher,  gauged  by  ability  to  pay,  than 
that  prevailing  in  the  country  of  production.  In  other 
words,  the  basis  of  price  which  increases  the  use  of 
steel  in  one  country  must  necessarily  be  lower  than 
that  which  will  make  a  large  demand  for  it  in  the 
country  of  production. 

Divesting  the  question  of  all  political  and  tariff 
phases,  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  national  standards 
of  value  and  of  living.  The  buyer  of  material  which 
enters  into  manufacture  considers  that  he  is  handi- 
capped in  world  markets  if  he  must  meet  there  a 
product  into  which  similar  material  entered,  which  his 
foreign  competitor  bought  at  a  concession  from  the 
same  home  producer.  Yet,  with  all  the  unpopularity 
of  the  differential  to  a  foreign  buyer,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  alternative  of  such  a  general  lowering  of  home 
standards  as  would  permit  the  home  manufacturer  to 
sell  all  his  product  on  the  same  low  basis  would  be  far 
more  unpopular.  It  is  an  economic  question,  involving 
adjustments  of  far-reaching  influence,  and  the  problem 
will  exist  whatever  may  be  the  scale  of  duties  on  im- 
ports. In  the  effort  to  solve  it,  there  must  be  weighed 
against  individual  inequalities  or  hardships  the  value 
of  an  export  outlet  for  home  products — one  that  can 
be  counted  upon,  whatever  the  conditions  at  home.  A 
price  must  be  paid  for  it;  of  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  decide,  moreover, 
that  a  greater  price  would  be  involved  in  going  with- 
out it. 


Correspondence 


Electric  Steel  Production  at  Dommeldingen 

To  tlie  Editor:  Referring  to  your  issue  of  May  4,  in 
the  article  entitled  "Electric  Steel  Production  at  a  German 
\\  orks,"  a  slight  error  was  made  in  the  second  paragraph, 
in  which  it  says  that  3i  V/2  ton  furnace  takes  direct  cur- 
rent. This  should  be  3-phase,  alternating  current  of  50 
cycles.  It  might  also  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  that  all  of  the  steel  produced  at  the  works  of  Le 
Gallais,  Metz  &  Co..  at  Dommeldingen,  is  electric  steel 
made  in  in  the  Roechling-Rodenhauser  furnace. 

American  Electric  Fukn.\ce  CoMP.\xy. 


The   Machinists'   Strike  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey 


In  Greater  New  York  and  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  92 
firms  which  have  refused  to  grant  the  demand  of  the  In- 
ternational .Association  of  Machinists  of  the  15th  District 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  have  joined  interests  in  fighting  the 
strike  which  went  into  effect  May  I.  The  committee  of  ten, 
consisting  of  five  representatives  of  firms  in  the  Xational 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  five  representatives  of 
firms  not  affiliated,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion during  the  strike.  The  committee  consists  of  H.  N. 
Covell,  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Company:  Stevenson  Taylor. 
Quintard  Iron  Works ;  Andrew  Fletcher,  W.  &  A. 
Fletcher  Company :  George  E.  Franquist,  Simplex  Auto 
Company,  and  William  J.  Davidson,  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company,  representing  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  and  the  following  representatives  of 
the  independent  firms:  Walter  S.  Smith.  E.  W.  Bliss  & 
Co.;  William  J.  Blair,  Blair  Tool  &  Machine  Works;  Ed- 
win E.  Sherman,  James  Sherman  &  Sons;  Walter  H.  Gill. 
P.  H.  Gill  &  Son ;  Conrad  Hubert,  American  Ever  Ready 
Company. 

Commissioner  Robert  Wuest  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  who  is  filling  the  places  of  the  strik- 


ers, has  issued  a  statement  that  only  1268  machinists  have 
left  their  eiiiploynient  in  shops  owned  by  members  of  the 
Metal  Trades  .Association.  The  strike  was  declared  in 
only  five  shops  operated  1)y  the  association,  and  from  onlv 
two  of  these  shops  all  of  the  machinists  went  on  strike. 
Mr.  Wuest's  report  includes  the  statement  that  an  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  themem- 
bers  do  not  require  all  the  machinists  brought  to  New 
York  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  the  strikers.  The  un- 
ion leaders  declare  that  over  16,000  machinists  are  on 
strike,  but  the  employers'  committee  places  the  number  at 
(XXX).  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses,  in 
a  circular  letter  to  their  customers,  explain  their  position 
regar<ling  the  strike  as  follows : 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  us,  and  to  the  publishers  and  printers 
as  well,  because  the  hours  of  work  were  not  long  ago  reduced  from 
ten  to  nine,  and.  in  addition,  wages  have  been  steadily  advanced 
and  the  cost  of  materials  has  greatly  increased.  We  have  reduced 
the  prices  of  our  presses  by  taking  advantage  of  every  improved 
method  and  appliance  in  manufacturing,  until  the  lowest  possible 
point  has  been  reached,  and  any  further  shortening  of  the  working 
day  would  necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  selling  prices 
of  presses.  To  run  the  shop  but  eight  hours  daily  and  continue  the 
present  output  would  necessitate  increasing  our  plant  by  one-ninth, 
a  proposition  so  serious  that  it  cannot  be  considered  for  a  moment, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  printing  press  business. 
♦»» 

Employers'  Liability  in  New  York  State 


In  view  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
declaring  unconstitutional  the  compulsory  compensation 
law  placed  on  the  statute  books  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Wainwright  employers'  liability  commission,  the  com- 
mission submitted  another  report  to  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  last  week  discussing  the  methods  by  which  what 
was  desired  to  be  accompHshed  in  that  law  can  be  secured 
for  the  workmen  of  the  State.  The  best  plan,  the  report 
says,  is  to  amend  the  constitution,  authorizing  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation,  with 
or  without  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  with  or  without 
regard  to  fault,  to  employees  injured  by  accidents  of  em- 
ployment or  to  persons  dependent  upon  them.  Of  the 
objection  that  such  an  amendment  would  leave  unaffected 
the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
report  says  that  from  a  careful  study  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  there  is  good  ground  for  expect- 
ing that  in  interpreting  the  "due  process"  clause  the  court 
will  hold  that  reasonable  legislation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  compulsory  compensation  or  insurance  plan  may  be 
sustained  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
particularly  where  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  enacting  such  legislation  which  expressly 
authorizes  this  method  of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents 


The  Blaisdell  Machinery  Company 


The  Blaisdell  Machinery  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  has 
opened  a  Pittsburgh  office  at  907  People's  Xational  Bank 
Building,  in  charge  of  J.  M.  Read.  'The  business  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  was  formerly  handled  from  the  main 
office  in  Bradford.  The  company  is  manufacturing  a  very 
high  grade  of  entirely  inclosed  self-oiling  compressors 
and  a  line  of  vacuum  cleaning  machinery  which  embodies 
some  of  the  latest  and  most  advanced  ideas  in  this  work. 
Another  product  of  the  company  is  the  Blaisdell  auto- 
matic sewage  ejector,  used  for  raising  sewage  or  other 
waste  from  below  the  same  level.  It  is  being  used  to  a 
large  extent  in  office  buildings  and  for  municipal  plants 
where  sewage  by  gravity  is  not  possible.  The  company  is 
installing  a  large  municipal  plant  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
which  is  designed  to  care  for  over  400  gal.  of  sewage  per 
min.  and  is  operated  by  electrically  driven  air  compressors 
equipped  with  automatic  controls.  As  the  business  of  the 
company  is  steadily  increasing,  the  opening  of  other  offices 
within  the  next  few  months  is  contemplated. 
♦-•-♦ 

The  Ohio  Society  of  Mechanical.  Electrical  and  Steam 
Engineers  will  hold  its  twenty-third  meeting  May  18  and 
ig,  in  the  Elks  Club  Auditorium.  Youngstown,  Ohio.  An 
interesting  programme  has  been  issued,  which  gives  the 
titles  of  quite  a  number  of  engineering  papers  to  be  read, 
together  with  details  of  excursions  to  be  made  to  industnes 
in  the  locality. 
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Lake  Iron  Ore  Shipments  in  April 


The  April  shipments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  from 
upper  lake  docks  were  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
those  in  April,  1910 — 331,645  gross  tons  against  1,520,305 
tons.  The  record  for  the  various  ports  is  as  follows, 
with  comparison  with   1910: 

I Gross  Tons. \ 

April,  April, 

1911.  1910. 

Escanaba     93,532  223,025 

Marquette     14,838  135,559 

Ashland     41,337  218.703 

Superior    76,739  355,307 

Duluth     51,042  309,427 

54,157  278,284 

331,645  1,520,305 

The  Franklin  Machinery  Company,  Franklin,  Pa., 
builder  of  high  grade  horizontal  and  universal  boring, 
drilling  and  milling  machines  and  power  milling  machines, 
has  appointed  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore  its  sales  repre- 
sentatives for  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States 
and  also  to  handle  its  sales  in  Japan  and  China.  The 
company  has  excellent  connections  with  foundry  and  other 
outside  machine  interests  which  enables  it  to  contract  for 
quite  a  number  of  its  machine  tools  at  one  time  for  in- 
stallation at  a  later  date.  The  company  also  endeavors 
at  all  times  to  have  a  certain  number  of  machines  going 
through  the  process  of  construction  so  that  its  stock  of 
machines  for  immediate  shipment  permits  of  selection  and 
quick  replacement.  It  is  about  to  install  another  gas 
engine  and  is  considering  both  an  individual  engine  and 
a  direct-connected  engine  and  generator  for  power  and 
lighting.  Its  plant  is  built  on  the  unit  plan,  and  can  be 
added  to  in  a  comparatively  short  time  when  desirable. 
■♦  »  » 

The  Vulcan  Detinning  Company's  Year 

The  Vulcan  Detinning  Company  reports  its  net  profits 
for  the  year  ended  March  31.  1911,  after  an  allowance 
for  depreciation,  at  $110,056.  The  payment  of  preferred 
dividends,  amounting  to  $82,500.  left  $27,556  to  be  added 
to  surplus.  President  Eugene  E.  Spiegelberg  says :  "The 
slack  condition  of  trade  which  has  prevailed  in  most  lines 
of  business  during  the  year,  and  the  resulting  unfavorable 
position  of  the  steel  market  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
period  had  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  sale  of  our  steel 
scrap  product  and  upon  the  prices  obtained  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  pig  tin,  which  likewise  forms 
part  of  our  output,  experienced  a  considerable  advance, 
beginning  in  July,  1910,  and  thereby  offset  to  some  degree 
the  recession  in  steel  scrap.  In  our  proceedings  against 
the  American  Can  Company  for  an  accounting  of  profits 
made  by  it  in  detinning  by  our  process,  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony before  the  special  master.  William  J.  Magie.  is  com- 
pleted, the  arguments  by  opposing  counsel  have  been  made, 
and  briefs  are  now  being  submitted.  The  finding  of  the 
special  master  should  be  handed  to  the  court  of  chancery 
before  very  long,  from  which  finding  there  may  be  an 
appeal." 

< «  » 

The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  received  a  contract  from  Dilworth,  Porter  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  that  city,  for  the  building  of  a  new  i8-in. 
mill  for  rolling  tie  plates.  The  mill  will  consist  of  2  stands 
of  l8-in.  3-high  rolls  with  pinions,  tilting  tables,  transefers 
runouts,  etc.  The  mill  will  be  motor  driven,  with  rope 
drive. 


The  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  received 
an  order  for  40  miles  of  6-in.  steel  pipe  for  shipment  to 
Wyoming. 

The  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Company.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  has  received  an  order  from  the  Portsmouth  Steel 
Company,  Portsmouth,  O.,  for  the  building  of  four  hot 
sheet  mills  and  other  equipment. 


The  Hess  Steel  Castings  Company 

The  new  foundry  of  the  Hess  Steel  Castings  Company, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  is  now  completed  and  castings  are  being 
poured.  The  process  is  a  new  one,  originating  with  the 
Flexilis  Werke,  of  Germany,  and  it  opens  new  possibili- 
ties in  the  economical  production  of  automobile  and  engine 
parts,  high-pressure  piping,  and  other  difficult  shapes 
where  the  quantity  or  form  does  not  justify  the  use  of 
dies. 

Castings  made  of  this  process  can  be  poured  in  intri- 
cate shapes  quite  unknown  in  the  steel  founder's  art  as 
hitherto  practiced.  For  example,  thin  ribs  can  be  set  on 
thick  sections  with  small  fillets  and  with  no  sponginess  of 
texture  where  the  Hght  and  heavy  sections  join.  The 
allowance  required  for  finishing  is  also  very  small,  partly 
because  the  shrinkage  is  uniform,  but  chiefly  because  the 
metal  is  sound  from  the  surface  down,  rendering  it  un- 
necessary to  machine  off  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch 
in  order  to  reach  good  metal.  Another  advantage  of  the 
process  is  the  small  time  necessary  for  annealing,  only  a 
few  hours  being  usually  required. 

■»  «  » 

The  Haskell  &  Barker  Steel  Car  Plant.— The  Has- 
kell &  Barker  Car  Company,  ^Michigan  City,  Ind..  states 
that  its  recent  purchase  of  land  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  new  shops,  the  board  of  trustees  having 
voted  to  expend  $1,250,000  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
plant.  The  present  facilities  of  the  company  are  limited 
to  steel  underframe  cars,  but  with  the  contemplated  im- 
provements it  will  build  all  steel  cars.  Later  the  company 
also  expects  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  front  end  steel 
cars  for  passenger  trains.  It  further  contemplates  the 
installation  of  a  steel  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of 
cast-steel  truck  frames,  cast-steel  couplers,  etc.,  its  present 
foundries  being  devoted  to  malleable,  gray  iron,  wheel  and 
brass   work. 


The  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity  held  their  regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manu- 
facturers' Club.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  May 
g  with  Vice-president  James  Whitehead  in  the  chair.  R.  T. 
Thum,  representing  the  Girard  Iron  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, was  elected  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen,  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh convention  May  23  to  27.  Action  on  the  revi- 
sion of  the  by-laws  of  the  association  was  deferred  until 
the  June  meeting.  The  paper  for  the  evening's  discus- 
sion was  on  "Methods  of  Coke  Manufacture"  by  C.  M. 
Schwerin,  manager  Vinton  Colliery  Company,  New  York. 
He  described  in  detail  the  formation  and  adaptability  of 
various  coals  for  coking  purposes,  the  various  ovens,  from 
the  old  beehive  to  the  modern  by-product  types,  and  the 
adaptability  of  various  classes  of  coke  for  foundry  and 
general  metallurgical  practice.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  question  of  melting 
ratio,  the  methods  of  charging  cupolas  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  foundry  practice  were 
brought  out.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Mr. 
Schwerin  for  his  interesting  paper,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


The  Interstate  Steel  &  Supply  Company,  5102  Jenkins 
Arcade  Building,  Pittsburgh,  of  which  C.  T.  Herron  is 
president  and  treasurer,  deals  in  iron,  steel,  coal,  coke, 
sheets,  and  mine,  mill  and  foundry  supplies,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  Conneaut  shovels  and  spades,  made  by  the 
Conneaut  Shovel  Company.  Conneaut.  Ohio,  and  hickory 
handles  for  ax?s.  hammers,  sledges,  etc..  made  by  the 
Beamer  Handle  Company,  Manor.   Pa. 


The  proposed  investigation  of  the  L^nited  States  Steel 
Corporation  by  Congress,  it  is  believed,  will  force  the 
government  to  make  public  the  result  of  the  thorough 
inquiry  into  its  affairs  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  It  is  known  privately  that  this  investigation  has 
resulted  in  complete  vindication  of  the  corporation,  both 
as  a  legal  and  manufacturing  organization. 


A  course  in  mining  engineering  is  to  be  established  in 
Sibley  College,  the  mechanical  engineering-  school  of 
Cornell  University.  To  supplement  the  theoretical  work 
in  mining  and  metallurgy  it  is  planned  to  provide  summer 
work  in  mining  districts. 


The  Keystone  Bronze  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
installing  some  new  machinery  at  its  Brighton  Works, 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  also  at  its  Pittsburgh  Works  at 
Thirty-ninth  street  in  that  city.  No  additions  are  being 
made  to  buildings,  and  no  material  extensions  are  con- 
templated at  present. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advancea    Over   the    I'lH-vioux    AVcok    In    Heavy    Type, 
Oeeliues   in    ItiilioN. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

May  10,  May  3,  Apr.l2,  May  11, 
PIG  IRON,Per  Gross  Ton:                    1911.      1911.      1911.  1910. 
Foundry    No.     2,    standard,     Phila- 
delphia      $15.50  $15.50  $15.50  $17.00 

Foundry  No.  2,   Valley  furnace 13.75     13.75     13.75  15.50 

Foundry    No.    2,    Southern,    Cincin- 
nati           14.25     14.25     14.25  15.25 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala..     11.00     11.00     11.00  12.00 
Foundry    No.    2,    local,    at    furnace, 

Chicago*     15.00     15.00     15.50  17.00 

Basic,  delivered,  eastern  Pa 15.00     15.00     15.25  17.00 

Basic,    Valley   furnace    13.50     13.60     13.75  15.25 

Bessemer,  Pittsburgh    15.90     15.90     15.90  17.90 

Bray   forge,   Pittsburgh 14.40     14.40     14.40  15.90 

Lake    Superior   charcoal,    Chicago...      17.50     17.50     17.50  18.50 
COKE,  COXNELLSVILtE, 
Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven: 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment 1.55       1.55       1.60  1.65 

Furnace   coke,    future   delivery 1.75       1.75       1.75  1.80 

Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment J.S5       1.90       2.00  2.15 

Foundry  coke,  future  delivery 2.10      2.15       2.25  2.35 

BILLETS,  *e.,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer    billets,    Pittsburgh 23.00     23.00     23.00  26.50 

Forging    billets,    Pittsburgh 28.00     28.00     28.00  32.00 

Open    heartk    billets,    I'hiladelphia. .      25.40     25.40     25.40  29.00 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00     29.00     29.00  32.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.00     14.25      14.50  17.50 

Iron  rails,  Philadelphia 16.75     16.75      17.50  20.00 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.75     13.25     13.25  16.00 

Car    wheels,    Philadelphia 13.00     13.00     13.25  15.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Pittsburgh 12.50     12.50     13.25  15.50 

Heavy   steel   scrap,    Chicago 10.25     11.50     11.50  13.50 

Heavy   steel  scrap,   Philadelphia 13.00     13.00     13.50  15.00 

FINISHED  IRO.\  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound:                                          Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  steel  rails,  heavy,  at  mill.       1.25       1.25       1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,    Philadelpkia 1.32H   1.32J4   1.37K   1-50 

Common   iron   bars,   Chicago 1.22'/i   1.25       1.25  1.50 

Common    iron    bars,    Pittsburgh 1.30       1.32j^   1.35  1.55 

Steel    bars,    tidewater.   New   York. .       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.61 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York. .       1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Beams,    tidewater.   New   York 1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Angles,  tidewater.  New  York 1.56       1.56       1.56  1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.40       1.40       1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh 1.30       1.30        1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh 1.35       1.35       1.35  1.60 

SHEETS,  XAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per   Pound:                                          Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,   black.    No.    28,   Pittsburgh..        2.20       2.20       2.20  2.40 

Wire    nails,    Putsburght 1.80       1.80       1.80  1.85 

Cut  nails,   Pittsburgh 1.60       1.60       1.70  1.85 

Barb    wire,    galvanized,   Pittsburghf.       2.10       2.10       2.10  2.15 
METALS,   Per   Pound                              Cents.     Cents.     Cents.    Cents. 

Lake  coppe-.   New  York 12.25       12.30       12.37'^  13,25 

Electrolytic   copper     New    York.      i2.J25^   12.10       12.12^  12.75 

Spelter,    New    York 5.50         5.50         5.50  5.05 

Spelter     St.    Louis 5.25         5.30         5.30  4.90 

Lead,    New    York 4.40         4.421/5     4.45  4.35 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.25         4.27  "4     4.30  4.20 

Tin,    New    York 41.50       42.00       42.25  33.25 

Antimony,    Hallett,   New    York..        9.00         9.00         9.00  8.12!^ 
Tin     plate,     100     lb.     box.     New 

York     $3.94       $3.94       $3.94  53.84 

_,  .  *TI>e  average  switching  charge  for  delivery   to  foundries  in   the 
Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 

tThese  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
♦-•-• 

Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and    Steel    f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  i6c.;  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland,  loc;  Cincinnati,  isc;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  i8c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22'/ic.;  New  Orleans,  30c. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  4Sc., 
Rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  sheets,  No.  11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets. 
Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c. 
on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in., inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c., net;  I-beams  over  15  in.,  i.soc. 
to  1.55c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8-in.,  1.55c.  to  i.6oc.;  an- 
gles, 3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  '"■  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.4SC., 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  l.ssc,  net;  angles,  3  in.. 


on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  !» 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.4SC.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up, 
1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3 
in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of 
September  i,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c. 
to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.50c.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Rectangular  i^lates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  ^^-in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  J4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  ^-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges    under     ^-in.    to    and    including    3-16-in.     on 

thinnest     edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.   to  and   including   No.   8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.   10 30 

Ciauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.   12 40 

Sketches    (including    all    straight    taper    plates)     3    ft. 

and    over   in   length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"A.  B.  M.  .'\.**  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still    bottom    steel 30 

Marine     steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to   125  in.,  inclusive 25 

\\'idths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over   130   in 1.00 

Cutting   to   lengths   or    diameters  under   3   ft.   to   2   ft., 

inclusive    25 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.  to  1  ft.,  in- 
clusive     50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  as  are  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.55c.:  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.70C.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.75c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One 
pass,  cold  rolled,  box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.85c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.9SC.;  Nos. 
17  to  21,  2c. ;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  2.05c.;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.roc.;  No.  27,  2.isc.;  No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No. 
30,  2.35c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed, 
are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21, 
2.10c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.;  JMos.  25  and  26,  2.20c.;  No. 
27.  2.25c.;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No.  29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c. 
Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet  gauge, 
2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and  17, 
2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.70c.;  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.90c.;  No.  27,  3.0SC.;  No.  28,  3.20c.; 
No.  29,  3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.SOC.  Painted  roofing  sheets. 
No.  28,  $1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets,  No.  28, 
$2.75  per  square  for  2^-in.  corrugations.  All  aboyt 
prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per 
cent,  cash  discount  lo  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  i: 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel. ^       , Iron. , 

Black.  Galv.         Black.  Galr. 

1    to    I'/i    in 


63 
69 
70 

66 
68 
67 
59 


.49 
71 
75 
76 


72 
74 
73 
71 


43 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 

55 


•/i     in 75 

h  to   I'/i   in 79 

2  to  3   in 80 

Lap  Weld. 

2  in 76 

2'A   to  4  in 78 

4'/2  to  6  in 77 

7  to   12  in 75 

13  to  15  in 51)4 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

'4,    'A,    H   in 69  59  65 

yi   in 74  68  70 

H  to  I'A  in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71 

254  to  4  in 77  71  73 

4'A   to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to   12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

'A     in 64  58  60          54 

54    to    l>i    in 67  61  63           57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65     .      59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 65  59  61           55 

2!4    to   4    in 67  61  63          57 

414   to  6  in 66  60  62          56 

7   to  8  in 59  49  55          45 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 
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Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  1^^,  2  to  3  in Butt  Weld  f  Will    be    sold    at    two     (2) 

(  points  lower  basing  (high- 
-|  er  price)  than  merchant  or 
I  card  weight   pipe.      Butt   or 

2,  2yi  to  4  in Lap  Weld  LLap  Weld  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,"  subject  to  the  usual 
rariation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points  lower  basing   (higher  price)   than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

IH  to  2'4   in 65 

2'/i     in 67J4 

2Ji   to  3'/S   in 70 

lYi   to  4'/,  in "2J^ 

5  and    6  in 65 

7  to   13  in ■     62^ 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points, 
for  lengths  22  feet,  and  under;  longer  lengths,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual  extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Plates.— Tank  plates,  ^  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100 
in.  wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipula- 
tions prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be 
added  to  base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29.  Fence  wire,  Xos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.    Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  Si.So. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 
Nos Oto»        10        11  12&12"/$   13        14        15        16 

Annealed   $1.75       LSO      1.85       1.90      2.00      2.10      2.20      2.30 

Galvanized      2.05      2.10      2.15      2.20      2.30      2.40      2.80      2.90 

Market  and  Stone    Wire  in  BundleSf  Discount  from  Standard  List, 
Bright  and  Annealed: 

9  and   coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2yi 

27  to  36 80   and   5 

Galvanized; 

9  and    coarser 75  and  10 

10  to    16 75   and    10 

17  to  26 72  J^  and  10 

27  to  36 72^^ 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished; 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26   75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and     5 

Tinned ; 

6  to  18 : 75  and  10  and  10 


Pittsburgh 


Park  Building.  May  10,  igii. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  inquiry  of  the  United  Steel  Com- 
pany. Canton,  Ohio,  for  3000  tons  of  basic  for  third 
quarter  delivery  has  brought  out  some  low  prices,  but 
the  business  has  not  been  closed.  Canal  Dover  furnace 
has  a  freight  rate  of  50c.  to  Canton  against  90c.  from 
the  valleys  and  the  contract  will  probably  go  to  Canal 
Dover.  The  American  Steel  foundries  is  inquiring  for 
5000  tons  of  basic  for  its  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  Granite 
City.  111.,  plants  for  third  quarter  delivery.  We  note 
a  sale  of  150  tons  of  Bessemer  for  prompt  shipment 
at  $14.85,  Valley  furnace.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  $15  nominally;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$13.75;  basic,  $13.50;  No.  2  foundry,  $i3-75.  and  gray 
forge,  $13.50,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to 
the    Pittsburgh    district   being  goc.   a   ton. 

Steel. — The  market  is  very  quiet,  new  inquiries  being 
few  and  only  for  small  lots.  Regular  prices  on  open- 
hearth  billets  and  sheet  bars  are  being  shaded  fully  $1 
per  ton  by  the  smaller  mills.  Specifications  against  con- 
tracts for  billets  and  sheet  bars  have  fallen  off  very 
materially.  Regular  prices,  but  which  do  not  rep- 
resent the  actual  market  on  open-hearth  steel,  are  as 
follows:  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets,  4x4  in. 
and  up  to.  but  not  including.  10x10  in.,  at  S23,  base, 
and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24;  ij^-in. 
billets,  $24;  forging  billets,  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for 
sizes  and  carbons — all  prices,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or 
Youngstown   districts,  freight  to   destination  added. 

(By  Mail.) 
An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  are  showing  more  disposition  to  buy, 


some  fair-sized  orders  for  steel  cars  having  been  placed 
in  the  past  week,  while  there  are  some  very  good  in- 
quiries in  the  market  for  rails.  The  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  reports  considerable  activity  in  steel  rail- 
road ties  and  splice  bars,  and  has  entered  some  good 
orders.  A  material  improvement  in  the  volume  of  new 
business  is  looked  for  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
or  very  early  in  June,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  will  show  a  ma- 
terial gain  in  business  over  the  first  half.  There  is  a 
little  more  new  inquiry  for  pig  iron  and  some  small 
lots  have  been  closed  but  basic  iron  is  weak  and  has 
sold  below  $13.50  at  Valley  furnace.  The  steel  market 
is  quiet,  specifications  showing  a  large  falling  off  in 
billets  and  sheet  bars,  while  considerable  cutting  is 
going  on  in  prices  of  open  hearth  steel.  Coke  and 
scrap  are  neglected. 

Ferromanganese. — A  sale  of  100  tons  for  May  and 
June  delivery  is  reported  on  the  basis  of  $36.50,  Balti- 
more. We  quote  80  per  cent,  foreign  ferro  at  $36.50 
to  $36.75,  Baltimore,  the  freight  rate  for  delivery  in 
the   Pittsburgh   district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — There  is  some  new  inquiry  in  the 
market  and  we  note  sales  of  150  to  175  tons  for  third 
quarter  delivery  at  about  $52.50.  Pittsburgh,  for  5c 
per  cent.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $52.50  to  $53. 
Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third  quarter; 
10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  II  per  cent., 
$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Jisco 
furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  no  new  inquiry  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  any  sales.  We  quote  best  grades  made 
from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — The  market  is  dull,  owing  to  the  quiet  con- 
ditions ruling  in  the  pipe  trade.  A  sale  of  1000  tons 
of  wide  sheared  iron  plates  is  reported  on  the  basis 
of  about  1. 70c.,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote:  Grooved  steel 
skelp,  1.30C.;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c.;  grooved  iron 
skelp,  1.60C.  to  1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c. 
to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — A  sale  has  been  made  of  500  tons 
of  Bessemer  steel  rods,  ordinary  carbons,  for  delivery 
over  four  months  commencing  June,  on  the  basis  of 
$29,  Pittsburgh.  New  inquiry  for  rods  is  light,  most 
consumers  being  covered  for  some  time  ahead,  but 
specifications  against  contracts  are  not  coming  in  very 
freely.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods,  at  $29,   Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  reports 
sales  of  several  fair-sized  lots  of  standard  sections,  one 
of  1000  tons  and  others  of  smaller  quantities.  The 
company  has  also  entered  some  orders  for  standard 
sections  for  export,  and  reports  new  sales  and  speci- 
fications against  contracts  in  the  past  week  for  a  little 
over  3000  tons  of  light  rails,  one  sale  of  1500  tons  hav- 
ing been  made  to  a  coal  company.  It  also  reports  ac- 
tive inquiries  for  steel  railroad  ties  and  splice  bars,  and 
has  sold  about  20,000  steel  ties  to  the  Columbus  Trac- 
tion Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Rochester  Trac- 
tion Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Cleveland 
City  Railwaj'S  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  5100 
pairs  of  splice  bars  to  an  Eastern  railroad.  Prices  on 
light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.;  16.  20  and 
25  lb.,  1.21C.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35  lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40  and 
45  lb.,  I.l6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.,  at  mill,  plus  freight, 
and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload  lots. 
small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Standard 
sections  are  held  at  i.2Sc.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — In  addition  to  the  heavy  con- 
tracts for  structural  material  placed  in  the  East,  we 
note  that  the  Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Company  has  taken 
about  1200  tons  of  steel  for  new  buildings  of  the  Gary 
Screw  &  Bolt  Company  at  Gary,  Ind.,  the  material  to 
be  rolled  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Local  work 
coming  up  includes  about  6000  tons  or  more  of  steel 
for  new  buildings  for  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel 
Company  at  Aliquippa,  Pa.  It  is  expected  that  bids 
on  this  work  will  be  asked  for  in  a  short  time.  We 
continue  to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at 
1.40C.,   Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  to  build 
an  aqueduct  which  will  take  about  4500  tons  of  plates, 
and  inquiries  are  now  out  for  this  material,  the  order 
for  which  will  probably  come  to  a  local  mill.  Some 
car  orders  have  been  placed  in  the  past  week  and  more 
are  pending.     The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  placed  with 
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the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  looo  6o,ooo-lb.  steel 
underframc  box  cars,  also  200  all-steel  loo,ooo-lb.  box 
cars  for  hauling  phosphate,  and  30  cabooses,  the  latter 
to  be  built  by  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered 
500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  and  is  still  in  the  market  for  lOoo 
general  service  gondolas.  The  Southern  Railroad  has 
bought  100  steel  cars.  The  demand  for  plates  from 
boiler  shops  and  other  consumers  is  light,  and  the 
mills  are  operating  only  to  60  per  cent,  of  capacity  or 
less.  Some  of  the  smaller  plate  mills  are  slightly 
shading  1.40c.  on  narrow  plates.  We  quote  ^-in.  and 
heavier  plates   at    1.40c.,    Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  new  demand  for  sheets  and  the  spe- 
cilications  against  contracts  do  not  show  any  better- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  the  trade  therefore  remains 
unsatisfactory.  An  order  for  about  250  tons  of  cor- 
rugated iron  sheets  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Gary 
Screw  &  Bolt  Company  at  Gary,  Ind.,  is  pending,  and 
will  be  placed  in  a  few  days.  Prices  are  fairly  well 
maintained,  but  in  some  sections,  notably  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,  there  is  some  slight  cutting  on  de- 
sirable business  coming  up.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
intimation  that  an  official  reduction  in  prices  of  sheets 
will  be  made,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  such  action 
would  help  the  market  in  a  buying  way.  Regular  prices 
on  black,  galvanized  and  roofing  sheets,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  shaded  to  a  slight  extent  in  some  sections, 
are    printed    on   a   previous   page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  tin  plate  trade  is  in  fairly  satis- 
factory condition.  While  the  new  demand  is  light, 
specifications  from  the  can  makers  are  being  received 
in  large  volume,  and  shipments  to  this  class  of  con- 
sumers over  the  next  three  months  will  be  heavy. 
The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  is  operat- 
ing to  a  little  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and 
this  week  is  running  two  of  its  leading  tin  plate  plants 
to  full  capacity  that  for  several  weeks  were  running 
only  four  days  a  week.  It  is  stated  that  prices  are 
being  well  maintained.  We  quote  lOO-lb.  coke  plates 
for  delivery  over  remainder  of  this  year  at  $3.70  per 
base  box,  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  new  demand  and  specifications  against 
contracts  for  soft  steel  bars  are  very  light.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  consumption  of  steel  bars  by  the 
agricultural  implement  makers  this  year  will  be  as 
heavy  as  usual.  The  demand  for  hard  steel  bars  for 
reinforcing  purposes  is  fairly  active.  Iron  bars  are 
quiet  both  in  new  demand  and  in  specifications  against 
contracts.  We  quote  soft  steel  bars  at  1.40c.  and  com- 
mon  irf.n   liars   at    1.30c.   to    l.3.=;c..   f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — A  slightly  better  inquiry  is  noted  so  far 
this  month  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  April. 
The  new  demand  is  still  confined  to  small  lots,  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  only  fair.  Dis- 
tributors of  shafting  are  carrying  as  small  stocks  as 
possible  in  the  fear  that  possibly  a  revision  in  prices 
may  be  made.  Regular  discounts  on  cold  rolled  shaft- 
ing are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  52  per  cent, 
in  less  than  carloads  delivered  in  base  territory,  but 
in  some  cases  these  discounts  are  shaded. 

Spelter. — New  inquiry  is  slightly  better,  and  prices 
are  a  shade  firmer.  We  note  a  sale  of  150  tons  of 
prime  grades  -of  Western  spelter  for  delivery  to  a 
Youngstown  interest  on  the  basis  of  5.20c.,  East  St. 
Louis.  We  quote  nrime  grades  of  Western  at  5.20c. 
to  5.25c.,  East  St.  Louis,  the  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict being  I2^c.  per  100  lbs. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — By  an  unfortunate  typographi- 
cal error  the  quotation  on  hoops  in  this  report  last  week 
was  1.35c.,  but  it  should  have  been  1.45c.  The  new  de- 
rnand  for  both  hoops  and  bands  is  light,  and  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  are  only  fair.  We  quote  steel 
hoops  at  1.45c..  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  the  extras  on  the 
latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card.  It  is  said  that  on  de- 
sirable orders  these  prices  are  sometimes  shaded. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  entered  for  shipment 
by  the  mills  and  specifications  against  contracts  are 
only  fair  and  are  mostly  in  small  lots  to  cover  actual 
needs.  In  spite  of  the  light  new  demand,  prices  are 
quite  firmly  held,  but  hardly  enough  new  business  is 
being  placed  to  test  the  market.  We  quote  the  higher 
grades  of  merchant  steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  fol- 
lows: Iron  finished  tire,  Yzxlj/z  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c., 
base;  under  these  sizes,  i.SSc;  planished  tire,  i.6oc.; 
channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base;  toe  calk,  1.90c.;  flat  sleigh 
shoe.    1.55c.;    concave   or   convex,    1.75c.;    cutter    shoes, 


tapered    or   bent,    2.2Sc.;    spring    steel,    2c.;    machinery 
steel,  smooth  finish,   i.goc. 

Rivets. — The  new  demand  is  only  for  small  lots  to 
cover  actual  needs,  and  consumers  are  not  specifying 
freely  again.U  their  contracts.  We  quote  structural 
rivets  at  1.75c.  to  1.80c. ,  and  boiler  rivets  i.8oc.  to 
1.85c.,    Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Prodacts.^There  is  a  little  better  feeling  in 
the  wire  trade,  the  new  demand  being  slightly  more 
active,  but  still  confined  to  carload  and  smaller  lots. 
Jobbers  and  distributors  of  wire  products  are  taking 
in  only  such  quantities  of  material  as  are  absolutely 
needed  to  cover  present  wants.  We  quote  galvanized 
barb  wire  at  $2.10;  painted.  $1.80;  annealed  fence  wire. 
$1.60;  galvanized,  $1.90;  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails, 
$1.60,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — No  large  inquiries  are  in  the  market  from 
any  of  the  leading  roads,  but  two  of  the  Western  lines 
have  sent  in  quite  liberal  specifications  against  con- 
tracts in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  best  price  of  rail- 
road spikes  is  $1.60,  Pitt.sburgh,  with  the  usual  extras 
for  odd  sizes. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Several  leading  operators  in 
natural  gas  fields  have  a  Project  under  way  to  pipe 
natural  gas  from  tlie  West  Virginia  fields  to  Detroit, 
Mich.  If  this  project  goes  through  it  will  require  from 
225  to  250  miles  of  20-in.  pipe.  The  Southern  California 
Gas  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for 
90  miles  of  10  tt>  12  in.  Jobbers  and  small  dealers 
continue  to  place  only  such  orders  for  merchant  pipe 
as  are  required  to  meet  current  needs.  It  is  stated  that 
discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe,  printed  on  a  previous 
page,  are   being  well   maintained. 

Coke. — .'V  blast  furnace  interest  is  reported  to  have 
bought  5000  tons  of  standard  grade  fi^rnace  coke  for 
May  delivery  at  $1.50  per  net  ton  at  oven.  No  large 
inquiries  are  in  the  market  from  blast  furnace  interests, 
but  a  number  of  important  consumers  of  foundry  coke, 
whose  contracts  expire  on  June  30,  are  now  figuring 
on  their  needs  for  the  last  han  of  the  year.  The  coke 
trade  in  general  is  dull,  and  prices  are  very  low.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  May  and 
June  shipment  at  $1.55  to  $1.60,  and  for  delivery  over 
the  last  half  of  the  year  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  net  ton  at 
oven.  Standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  loaded  on  cars 
have  sold  for  May  shipment  at  $1.50  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  while  some  other  grades  of  furnace  coke  have 
sold  as  low  as  $1.40.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  72- 
hour  foundry  coke  at  $1.85  to  $2  for  spot  shipment,  and 
from  $2.10  to  $2.40  per  net  ton  at. oven  for  second  half 
delivery.  The  output  of  coke  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  300,540  net  tons, 
a  decrease  over  the  previous  week  of  about  13.000  tons, 
being  the  lowest  output  in  any  one  week  for  some 
months. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — Conditions  in  this  trade  seem 
to  be  getting  steadily  worse.  The  new  demand  is  light 
and  a  good  deal  of  scrap  is  pressing  the  market  to  find 
sale.  We  note  sales  of  500  tons  of  old  car  wheels  at  a 
price  equal  to  about  $13.50  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh; 
500  tons  of  turnings  at  $9,  delivered;  about  2000  tons 
of  borings  at  $8.75  delivered,  and  about  1000  tons  of 
heavy  steel  scrap  at  $12.50  to  $12.75,  delivered.  Deal- 
ers quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
or  elsewhere  as   noted: 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Steubenville,    FoUansbee. 

Sharon.    Monessen   and   Pittsbargh   delivery $12.50 

Xo.     1    foundry    cast 13.50  to  $13.75 

.\o.    2    foundry    cast 12.50  to  12.75 

Bundled     sheet     scrap,     at     point     of     ship- 
ment          9.00  to  9.25 

Rerolling     rails,     Newark     and     Cambridge, 

Ohio,    and    Cumberland,     Md 13.50  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad   malleable    stock 12.00 

Grate    bars     10.50  to  1J.75 

Low    phosphorus    melting    stock 16.50  to  16.75 

Iron    car    axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel   car   axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive     axles...., 23.00 

Xo.    1    busheling    scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.    2   busheling   scrap 8.50  to  8.75 

Old   car  wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

.Sheet    bar    crop    ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast    iron    borings 8.60  to  8.75 

•Machine    shop    turnings 9.00  to  9.15 

Old  iron   rails 15.00  to  15.25 

No.   1   wrought  scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy    steel   axle    turnings 10.25 

Stove     plate 10.50  to  10.75 

*  These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh  district. 

Boiler  Tubes. — A  good  many  contracts  from  the 
large  consumers  for  boiler  tubes  expire  June  30,  and 
it  is  expected  that  within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
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jome  of  these  will  be  in  the  market  for  their  require- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  the  year.     The  new  demand 
for  merchant  tubes  is  only  for  small  lots. 
♦-•-♦ 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  April  12,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Xo  great  change  is  noted  in  the  condition  of  the 
Chicago  market,  although  in  a  small  way  some  Western 
railroads  have  been  purchasers.  Business  on  all  lighter 
finished  products  seems  to  have  fallen  off.  The  one 
bright  item  in  this  week's  report  is  cast  iron  pipe,  the 
leading  industry  having  closed  a  number  of  very  desir- 
able municipal  lettings.  The  price  of  practically  every 
item  in  the  scrap  list  has  fallen  off,  and,  with  some  of 
the  larger  mills  practically  out  of  the  market  for  this 
product,  accumulations  are  rapidly  increasing.  A  con- 
fusion of  labor  troubles  is  delaying  the  completion  of 
many  Chicago  buildings,  but  so  far  structural  iron 
workers  have  avoided  the  fray  and  such  buildings  as 
have  been  started  are  going  forward  nicely.  The  loop 
district  of  Chicago  is  undergoing  a  great  transforma- 
tion. At  least  a  dozen  of  the  old  landmarks  in  this  part 
of  the  city  are  being  torn  down  by  wrecking  crews  and 
will  be  replaced  by  larger  buildings  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

Pig  Iron. — Most  pig  iron  business  is  being  done  in 
single  carload  lots.  The  number  of  such  orders  being 
received  would  indicate  that  foundries  in  this  district 
are  running  close  to  the  wind,  with  badly  depleted 
stocks,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  most  orders  being  for 
-pecial  analysis  iron  which  is  evidently  being  used  to 
tone  up  material  already  on  hand.  There  seems  to  be 
a  united  opinion  that  more  furnaces  must  go  out  of 
blast  and  pig  iron  production  be  held  decidedly  under 
consumption  for  some  months  before  any  marked  im- 
provement will  result.  Prices  of  Northern  irons  are  re- 
ported to  be  somewhat  shaded  to  secure  desirable  busi- 
ness, but  the  principal  producers  are  firmly  maintaining 
present  prices.  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  prices  are 
known  to  have  been  shaded,  the  lower  quotations  being 
made  for  immediate  delivery  from  large  accumulations 
which  must  be  moved.  A  Wisconsin  foundry  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  market  for  its  last  half  requirements 
of  this  nature.  Prospective  purchasers  accompany 
practically  every  inquiry  by  the  statement  of  what  they 
are  willing  to  pay,  $10.50  and  $10.75,  Birmingham,  for 
Southern  No.  2  being  prices  commonly  named  in  such 
a  manner,  but  furnaces  are  adhering  to  $11  for  deliv- 
eries extending  over  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  Chicago  deliverj',  with  the 
e.xception  of  Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted, 
f.o.b.  furnace: 

Lake    Superior    charcoal J17.50 

Northern   coke    foundry.    No.    1 15.50 

Northern   coke  foundry  No.  2 15.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.    No.    3 14.75 

Northern    Scotch,    No.    1 16.00 

Southern  coke,  No.   1  foundry  and  No.   1   soft 15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 15.35 

Southern    coke,    No.    3 15.10 

Southern    coke,    No.    4 14.85 

Southern   gray   forge 14.60 

Southern     mottled 14.60 

Malleable    Bessemer 15.00 

Standard  Bessemer 1 7.40 

Basic   1 5.85 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6% 17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8% 18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10% 19,90 

{By  Mail.) 

Billets. — The  demand  for  billets  is  never  very  great 
in  this  market.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  a  large  sale 
is  made.  For  several  months  the  leading  interest  has 
steadfastly  maintained  its  price  at  $30.60  on  open  hearth 
forging  billets.  This  price  is  commonly  reported  to 
be  shaded  by  smaller  competitors,  but  little  trading  is 
being  done  at  any  figure.  We  continue  to  quote  $30.60, 
base,  Chicago,  on  open  hearth  forging  billets  and  $25.60, 
base,  on  rerolling  billets. 

Plates. — As  long  as  Western  car  and  ship  building 
remain  in  their  present  inactive  condition,  little  change 
is  expected  in  plate  business.  The  Indiana  Steel  Com- 
pany's universal  plate  mill  at  Gary  has  been  given  a 
very  satisfactory  tryout  and  is  now  ready  for  operation 
as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  the  South  Chicago  mills  are  able  to  care  for 
all  the  plate  business  in  sight  without  trouble.  Rumors 
of  price  cutting  are  common,  but  the  principal  pro- 
ducers are  maintaining  mill  prices  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c. 
Store  prices  are  i.8oc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 


Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — A  little  better  business  is 
noted  on  rails  and  track  supplies.  The  leading  interest 
has  booked  orders  for  about  7000  tons  of  standard  sec- 
tions, while  the  light  rail  and  track  supply  business  has 
been  good.  Specifications  are  coming  in  freely  and 
practically  every  item  shows  a  modest  improviment. 
We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c., 
base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base, 
all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section  Bes- 
semer rails,  1.28c.;  open  hearth,  1.34c.  Light  rails,  40 
to  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  to  1.2014c.;  30  to  35  lb.,  i.ig^c.  to  1.24c.; 
16.  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20^-20.  to  1.25c.;  12-lb.,  1.25c.  to 
i.30^2C.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — This  has  been  one  of  the  quiet- 
est weeks  on  all  sorts  of  structural  material  for  many 
months.  The  total  of  the  entire  lettings  for  the  week 
would  not  make  one  good  contract.  The  Northwestern 
Railway  is  in  the  market  for  8500  tons  of  bridge  mate- 
rial. The  contract  for  the  postofJice  at  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  220  tons,  went  to  the  Des  Moines  Bridge  &  Iron 
Works;  the  J.  R.  Watkins  Medical  Company's  adminis- 
tration building,  Winona,  Minn.,  190  tons,  to  the  Mod- 
ern Steel  Structural  Company;  the  Piru  Creek  bridge, 
Ventura  County,  Cal.,  130  tons,  to  the  Missouri  Valley 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
Moline,  111..  165  tons,  to  the  Union  Foundry  Company, 
Chicago.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at  1.58c. 
to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  from  store,  i.8oc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Small  orders  continue  to  prevail  and  buy- 
ers are  showing  no  disposition  to  anticipate  their  wants. 
Mills  are  running  at  about  60  per  cent,  capacity,  with  a 
very  small  volume  of  business  in  sight.  Producers  are 
inclined  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, and  consider  business  very  fair  under  existing 
conditions.  Small  mills  are  probably  making  conces- 
sions in  prices,  as  rumors  to  this  effect  are  common,  but 
the  principal  producers,  whose  sheets  are  best  known, 
are  firmly  maintaining  prices  as  follows:  Carload  lots, 
from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c.;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.38c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store, 
Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to 
2.25c.;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c;  No  28  galvanized, 
3.6SC.  to  3.75c. 

Bars. — Both  steel  and  iron  bar  business  has  been 
far  below  normal  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 
Merely  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  coming  forward  for 
steel  bars,  with  rumors  of  price  concessions.  Bar  iron 
is  decidedly  weaker,  and  the  quotations  given  this  week 
represent  a  market  that  is  strongly  reported  to  be  less, 
as  prices  have  been  rumored  as  low  as  1.20c.  or  even 
1.18c.  These  figures,  however,  are  not  verified.  Regu- 
lar prices,  Chicago,  are  as  follows:  Soft  steel  bars, 
1.58c.:  bar  iron,  1.22Y2C.  to  1.275/^c.;  hard  steel  bars 
rolled  from  old  rails,  1.30c.  to  1.35c.  From  store,  soft 
steel  bars,  i.Soc.  to  i.goc,  Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — The  great  rush  of  spring  business 
is  about  over,  and  mills  are  now  easily  taking  care  of 
business  as  it  comes  in.  Barb  wire  is  the  only  item  on 
which  producers  are  making  delayed  shipments  and 
these  are  not  nearly  as  much  held  back  as  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  spring  months  have  brought  out  a  remarkable 
amount  of  poultry  netting  business,  the  demand  for 
this  light  fencing  having  increased  steadily  for  some 
years.  Many  jobbers  report  their  spring  sales  of  poul- 
try netting  greater  than  in  any  similar  period  in  their 
history.  The  sale  of  nails  and  fence  wire  has  some- 
what dropped  off,  and  small  local  shipments  are  de- 
cidedly heavier  in  jobbing  houses  than  are  carload  lots. 
Jobbers'  carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufac- 
turing buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.78c.;  wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb 
wire,  1.98c.;  galvanized,  2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.; 
galvanized,  2.28c.,  all   Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  cast  iron  pipe  business  in  the 
Chicago  market  is  decidedly  better.  This  business  has 
been  good  all  the  spring  when  other  products  were 
somewhat  backward.  The  railroads  are  still  somewhat 
backward  about  placing  their  orders,  and  considerable 
business  of  this  nature  is  known  to  be  pending.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  leading  interest  has  closed  con- 
tracts with  the  following  municipalities:  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  4500  tons  of  water  pipe;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1600 
tons;  Springfield,  Ohio,  900  tons;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  400 
tons.  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  also  been  the  purchaser  of 
1575  tons  of  high  pressure  pipe.  A  number  of  small 
orders  have  been  drifting  in  from  various  gas  compan- 
ies, although  most  of  the  larger  business  of  this  nature 
has  been   closed.      The  prospects  for  an   exceptionally 
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good  pipe  season  brighten  as  the  year  advances.  Prices 
remain  firm  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  Chicago:  Water 
pipe,  4  in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16  in.  and  up,  $24, 
with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  market  has  continued  to  settle, 
and  its  present  unevenness  is  due  to  the  lack  of  actual 
trading.  Several  railroad  offerings  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  week,  prominent  among  which  are  600  tons  by 
the  Soo  Line,  which  closes  May  12.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  came  out  with  a  list  approximating 
3500  tons,  which  closed  Maj'  8.  The  30,000-ton  accumu- 
lation of  the  Santa  Fe  closed  on  May  5,  and  although 
no  sales  were  made  the  bids  received  give  something  of 
an  idea  of  the  market  as  follows:  No.  i  busheling,  $8.80; 
No.  I  cast,  $10;  steel  knuckles  and  couplers,  $9;  heavy 
melting,  $10.25;  No.  i  wrought,  $11.15;  long  rails,  re- 
rolling,  $13.25;  short  rails,  $11;  bent  and  twisted,  $11; 
frogs,  switches  and  guards,  $10.50.  The  record  break- 
ing accumulation  in  the  scrap  yards  of  this  railroad 
company  is  being  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  from  one 
to  ten  cars  of  unassorted  scrap  every  day.  No  two 
people  vitally  interested  in  the  Chicago  scrap  market 
are  holding  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  the  market 
really  is.  No.  i  busheling  is  an  item  upon  which  this 
diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  have  centered,  but  we  are 
advised  that  the  Milwaukee  list,  which  closed  to-day, 
brought  $9  on  this  item,  f.o.b.  connecting  lines,  which, 
with  the  bids  on  the  Santa  Fe  list,  pretty  well  estab- 
lishes a  price.  Prices  are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works, 
all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton: 

Old    iron    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   steel   rails.   reroUing 14.00  to     14.25* 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.25  to    11.50 

Relaying   rails,  standard  sections,   subject  to 

inspection      22.00  to    23.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.75  to    13.25 

Heavy   melting   steel    scrap 10.25  to    10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.25  to    10.75 

Shoveling     steel 10.25  to    10.75 

Steel   a-xle  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.25  to  $12.75 

Iron   arch   bars   and   transoms 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel    angle    bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    car   axles 18.25  to  18.75 

Steel    car    axles 17.25  to  17.75 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 10.75  to  11.25 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 9.75  to  10.25 

Steel    knuckles    and   couplers 9.75  to  10.25 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 16.50  to  17.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast  and  mixed   borings 5.00  to  5.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    2    buskeling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.    1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler    punchmgs 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1   cast  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.25  to  9.75 

Railroad    malleable    10.50  to  11.00 

Agricultural    malleable 9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

♦-•-♦ 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphi.^,  Pa.,  May  g,  1911. 

A  few  fair-sized  sales  of  special  grades  of  pig  iron 
are  reported,  but  the  general  demand  still  continues 
along  very  narrow  lines.  There  is  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  demand  for  foundry  pig  iron  for  forward  de- 
livery. In  finished  as  well  as  semi-finished  materials 
there  has  been  little  fresh  business  offered,  and  in  some 
lines  specifications  are  less  numerous.  A  sharp  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  steel  billets  is  reported.  Prices  in 
practically  all  lines  of  finished  materials  are  being  firmly 
maintained  by  Eastern  producers.  The  old  material 
market  is  very  quiet. 

Iron  Ore. — Consumers  show  no  interest,  awaiting 
further  developments  as  to  the  pig  iron  situation. 
Some  reports  of  deferred  shipments  are  being  heard. 
Importations  in  the  week  ended  May  5  wer^  confined 
to  one  cargo  of  4900  tons  of  Cuban  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — The  movement  in  special  grades  has  been 
more  pronounced,  with  transactions  in  steelmaking 
grades  of  leading  interest.  A  sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic 
iron,  to  a  consumer  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  for 
second  quarter  shipment,  at  $15.25,  delivered,  is  re- 
ported, w^hile  one  of  the  Eastern  mills  is  testing  the 
market  in  a  small  way  for  a  block  of  the  same  grade, 
and  another  is  negotiating  for  a  considerable  quantity. 
Low  phosphorus  iron  is  flatly  on  a  $21,  delivered,  basis 
in  this  district,  several  sales  of  moderate  lots  being  re- 
ported at  that  figure.  An  interesting  transaction  is  re- 
ported, involving  the  sale  of  about  1000  tons  of  Chinese 
basic  iron,  imported  about  four  years  ago,  and  which 


has  been  held  in  storage  since  that  time,  which  was  dis- 
posed of  to  a  cast  iron  pipe  maker  in  this  territory  at 
private  terms.  This  iron  is  subject  to  the  old  duty  of 
$4  a  ton.  and  the  buyer  will  use  it  in  material  for  ex- 
port, taking  advantage  of  the  drawback  in  the  duty. 
The  only  transaction  of  importance  in  foundry  grades 
was  a  sale  of  1000  tons  of  No.  2  plain,  for  early  ship- 
ment at  $15,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  This  was  a 
rather  unusual  transaction,  as  the  buyer  generally  sup- 
plies all  the  iron  required  for  its  own  use.  The  gen- 
eral deniand  for  foundry  grades  has,  if  anything,  been 
less  active.  The  usual  large  lot  buyers  show  no  inter- 
est in  the  market  and  there  is  less  inquiry  for  iron  for 
forward  delivery.  The  smaller  buyers  have  also  been 
purchasing  less  freely  and  the  usual  day  to  day  sales 
have  been  in  smaller  number.  For  standard  brands  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry  $15.50  to  $15.75 
represents  the  range  of  the  market  for  second  and 
third  quarter  deliveries.  Reports  of  concessions,  occa- 
sionally heard,  usually  develop  the  fact,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  the  iron  was  somewhat  off  grade.  The  move- 
ment in  Virginia  foundry  iron  has  been  lighter.  Prices 
are  firm,  but  more  extended  deliveries  can  be  had  at 
quotations  which  recently  applied  strictly  to  second 
quarter  deliveries.  The  cast  iron  pipe  makers  are  still 
negotiating  for  low  grade  iron,  but  sellers  refuse  to 
meet  their  views  regarding  prices,  and  no  important 
transactions  have  been  reported.  Little  inquiry  for 
forge  iron  comes  from  the  rolling  mills,  and  prices 
quoted  are  largely  nominal.  Meetings  of  the  Eastern 
and  Virginia  Pig  Iron  associations,  held  in  this  city  last 
week,  brought  out  little  of  interest.  In  Virginia  one 
furnace,  Longdale,  has  gone  out,  while  in  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  district  Sheridan  furnace  has  blown  out 
and  Carbon  will  go  out  the  current  week.  While  offi- 
cial statistics  are  refused,  it  is  stated  that  those  of  the 
Eastern  association  show  a  slight  decline  in  both  orders 
and  stocks  on  hand,  while  those  of  the  Virginia  associa- 
tion are  practically  unchanged.  Quotations  for  stand- 
ard brands  of  iron,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
district,  show  but  minor  changes,  the  following  range 
being  quoted  for  second  and,  in  instances,  third  quar- 
ter deliveries: 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry $15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern    Pennsylvania  No.   2  plain 15.00  to     15.25 

\irginia  No.   2  X   foundry 15.80  to     16.00 

Virginia    No.   2   plain 15.80  to     16.00 

Gr.ay     forge 14.75  to     15.00 

Basic     15.00  to     15.25 

Standard    low*    phosphorus 21.00 

Ferromanganese. — A  sale  of  a  lot  of  500  tons  to  a 
local  consumer,  for  which  negotiations  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time,  has  been  made  at  $36.60,  Baltimore, 
delivery  over  the  last  half  of  the  year.  No  new  inquiry 
is  reported  in  this  district,  although  some  little  West- 
ern business  has  developed.  Quotations  still  show  con- 
siderable variance,  but  $36.50  to  $;i7,  Baltimore,  about 
represents  the  range  for  either  prompt  or  second  half 
shipments. 

Billets. — A  marked  falling  off  in  the  demand  is  re- 
ported. Even  specifications  have  been  lighter,  and  one 
of  the  Eastern  mills  has  reduced  its  productive  rate. 
Prices  are  maintained,  makers  contending  that  under 
existing  conditions  concessions  would  not  attract  busi- 
ness. Open  hearth  rolling  billets  are  firm  at  $25.40,  and 
ordinary  forging  billets  at  $30.40,  delivered  in  this 
vicinity. 

Plates. — Current  orders  are  fairly  numerous,  but 
continue  small  individually,  and  the  aggregate  volume 
coming  to  the  mills  shows  practically  no  change.  Mod- 
erate specifications  against  orders  for  bridge  and  car 
plates  are  reported.  Very  little  business  of  any  size  for 
immediate  consumption  is  in  sight.  Eastern  mills  are 
maintaining  prices  firmly,  the  recent  1.55c.  minimum 
being  named  for  ordinary  plates,  delivered  in  this  dis- 
trict. ' 

Structural  Material. — New  business  develops  rather 
slowly,  although  fabricators  are  busy  estirnating  on 
work  already  in  hand.  Probably  the  most  important 
project  in  this  territory  now  up  for  bids  is  the  Riggs 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  which  about  1000  tons 
will  be  required.  Several  fair-sized  propositions  are 
believed  to  be  near  closing,  including  the  new  building 
for  the  Fire  Association  in  this  city,  requiring  about  goo 
tons.  The  demand  for  plain  shapes,  while  orders  are 
not  large  individually,  aggregates  a  very  fair  total. 
Prices  of  plain  shapes  are  unchanged  at  1.55c.,  delivered 
in  this  vicinity;  low  prices,  however,  continue  to  be 
named   for   fabricated  work. 

Sheets. — A   slightly   better   demand   is   reported,  al- 
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though  business  continues  of  a  day  to  day  character. 
Some  Eastern  mills  were  operated  at  full  capacity  last 
week  and  have  been  fairly  well  engaged  this  week,  but 
the  volume  of  business  on  order  books  is  light  and  mills 
are  not  very  well  fixed  as  to  forward  business.  Prices 
show  no  change,  the  following  range  being  quoted, 
Eastern  makers'  mills,  for  current  prompt  lot  business: 
Nos.  i8  to  20,  2.50C. ;  Nos,  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos.  25  and 
26,  2.70c.;  No.  27,  2.80c.;  No.  28,  2.90C. 

Bars. — Business  continues  extremely  quiet.  Con- 
sumers are  waiting  for  assurances  of  the  stability  of 
prices  before  placing  any  orders  in  quantity,  and  while 
1.25c.  mill,  or  1.32I/2C.,  delivered  here,  appears  to  be  the 
minimum  for  the  general  run  of  business  in  refined  iron 
bars,  the  opinion  prevails  that  this  price  can  be  shaded 
if  the  specifications  were  desirable,  although  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  the  mills  have  turned  down  orders  offered 
under  that  level.  The  demand  for  steel  bars  has  been 
quiet,  with  specifications  against  contracts  light. 

Coke. — Transactions  of  any  importance  are  scarce, 
the  bulk  of  the  business  closed  being  for  small  prompt 
lots.  Buyers  are  not  willing  to  contract  at  prices  asked 
when  prompt  coke  can  be  had  at  material  concessions. 
Prompt  foundry  coke  ranges  from  $1.90  to  $2  per  net 
ton  at  oven,  while  for  second  half  delivery  $2.20  to 
$2.40  is  quoted.  Furnace  coke  for  prompt  shipment  is 
available  at  $1.50  to  $1.60,  at  oven,  while  forward  deliv- 
eries are  held  at  $1.80  to  $2.  The  following  range  of 
prices,  per  net  ton,  is  quoted  for  deliveries  in  this  ter- 
ritory: 

Connellsville    furnace    coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry     coke 4.15  to     4.55 

Mountain    furnace    coke 3.30  to     3.65 

Foundry     coke 3.75  to     4.15 

Old  Material. — There  have  been  few  purchases  of 
any  size  by  consumers,  although  occasional  small  trans- 
actions between  dealers  are  reported,  usually  at  prices 
higher  than  mills  will  pay,  as  they  generally  apply 
against  contracts  at  higher  prices  on  which  deliveries 
must  be  made.  Heavy  melting  steel  has  not  been  ac- 
tive; mills  offer  $13,  delivered,  as  a  rule,  but  in  excep- 
tional cases  higher  prices  will  be  paid  for  prime  mate- 
rial. Rolling  mills  are  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Sharp  concessions  would  probably  induce  buying,  but 
sellers  refuse  to  dispose  of  any  quantity  of  material  at 
present  prices.  Railroads'  lists,  recently  bid  upon  by 
both  consumers  and  merchants,  are  still  unclosed.  The 
following  range  of  prices  about  represents  sellers'  ideas 
of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  consumers'  yards,  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight 
rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per 
gross  ton: 

No.   t  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old   steel   rails,   rerolling 14.00  to  14.25* 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel  scrap.  .    17.25  to  17.75 

Old    steel    axles ' 19.25  to  19.75* 

Old    iron   axles 25.00  to  26.00* 

Old    iron    rails 16.75  to  17.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought     iron     pipe 12.75  to  13.25 

No.    1    forge    fire 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    2    light   iron 7.00  to     7.50* 

Wrought     turnings 8.25  to  8.75 

Cast    borings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machinery     cast 13.25  to  13.75 

Railroad     malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Grate    bars,    railroad 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove    plate 10.50  to  U.OO 

*Nominal. 

■>  «  » 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  10,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  is  not  enough  large. inquiry  to  test 
the  market  for  prices.  A  few  small  sales  for  prompt 
shipment  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  foundry 
have  been  made  at  figures  slightly  below  the  regular 
schedule.  Buyers  are  covered  for  the  first  half,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  have  enough  iron  under  contract 
to  carry  them  into  the  third  quarter,  while  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  recent  cut  in  Lake  ore  prices 
had  already  been  discounted  by  the  iron  producers. 
Consumers,  however,  evidence  a  tendency  to  wait  until 
it  is  definitely  determined  if  this  reduction  will  be  re- 
flected in  iron  quotations.  The  foundry  melt  is  light- 
er, and  the  consumption  of  basic  is  not  holding  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  An  inquiry  for  3000  tons  of  basic 
is  being  figured  on,  but  the  business  is  expected  to  be 
taken  by  a  furnace  located  near  the  consumer's  plant. 
There  is  no  demand  for  malleable,  consequently  it  is 
difficult  to  jbtain  a  correct  quotation  on  it.     Both  mal- 


leable and  basic  are  obtainable  in  the  Ironton  dis- 
trict around  $14,  with  the  probability  that  shipments 
could  be  extended  through  the  last  half  at  a  small 
advance.  There  is  considerable  talk  of  further  re- 
duction in  the  output  in  both  Southern  and  Northern 
iron,  but  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided  on  in 
this  direction.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from 
Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  Ironton,  we  quote,  f.o.b. 
Cincinnati,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke,  No.   1   foundry $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry 14.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  3  foundry 13.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  4  foundry 13.50 

Southern  coke,  No.   1  soft 14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 14.25 

Sotithern   gray    forge 13.00 

Ohio   silvery,    8   per   cent,   silicon 17.70 

Lake   Superior  coke.  No.    1 15.70 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  2 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.70 

Basic,    Northern $15.20    to  15,45 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — Probably  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  melt  with 
the  foundries,  foundry  coke  is  moving  slower  and  there 
is  also  a  reported  let-up  in  furnace  coke  shipments. 
New  contracts  are  scarce  and  none  calling  for  any  large 
amount  has  been  closed  lately.  There  is  still  a  weak- 
ness shown  in  spot  shipment  furnace  coke,  especially  in 
the  Connellsville  district,  where  a  few  48-hour  brands 
have  been  available  around  $1.40  to  $1.45  per  net  ton  at 
oven.  In  the  Pocahontas  and  Wise  County  fields  $1.60 
to  $1.75  is  generally  quoted  and  in  all  three  fields  the 
future  shipment  price  ranges  between  $1.70  to  $1.90  for 
the  last  half.  For  immediate  delivery  several  small  lots 
of  foundry  coke  have  been  bought  around  $1.90,  but  the 
average  price  is  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven,  with  an  advance 
of  25c.  to  30C.  asked  for  future  shipment. 

Finished  Material. — No  improvement  can  be  claimed, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
steel  bars  and  certain  kinds  of  structural  material.  Bus- 
iness booked  is  for  a  limited  amount.  The  principal 
encouraging  feature  to  report  is  that  specifications  on 
contracts  are  very  satisfactory,  and  there  are  orders  in 
sight  that  only  need  a  little  more  confidence  in  general 
business  circles  to  get  started.  The  mill  price  on  steel 
bars,  plates  and  structural  material  is  1.40c.,  and  ware- 
house figures  run  from  1.90  to  2c.  Reinforcing  concrete 
bars  are  reported  as  being  in  better  demand. 

Old  Material. — The  quiet  conditions  previously  re- 
ported continue  .to  prevail  and  dealers  do  not  claim  to 
look  for  a  better  market  for  several  months.  Offerings 
are  light  and  sales  to  foundries  are  stated  to  figure  out 
less  than  for  any  corresponding  period  since  1908. 
Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and 
Cincinnati,  are  as  follows: 

No.   1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton jn.50  to  $12.00 

Cast   borings,    net    ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel    turnings,    net    ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.    1    cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.75  to  10.00 

Burnt    scrap,    net    ton 7.00  to  7.50 

Old  iron  axles,   net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 7.50  to  8.50 

Old   iron   rails,    gross   ton 13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying  rails,  SO  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton 21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel   scrap,   gross  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

♦-•-• 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  9,  191 1. 
Iron  Ore. — There  were  between  20,000,000  and  21,- 
000,000  tons  of  Lake  Superior  ore  on  docks  and  in 
furnace  yards  May  i  according  to  careful  estimates 
based  on  the  ore  on  hand  a  year  ago,  the  1910  ship- 
ments and  the  consumption  during  the  year  as  shown 
by  the  pig  iron  production.  On  May  i,  1910,  the 
amount  of  unconsumed  ore  on  docks  and  in  furnace 
yards  was  approximately  13,000.000  tons.  The  con- 
sumption during  the  year  from  May  i  to  May  I  was 
about  35,000,000  tons.  The  ore  on  docks  and  at  fur- 
naces at  the  close  of  navigation  December  i,  1910,  was 
estimated  at  close  to  32,000,000  tons.  The  amount  on 
docks  and  in  furnace  yards  May  i  was  much  larger 
than  on  the  same  date  of  any  previous  year.  The  ore 
market  is  very  quiet,  the  only  sales  reported  being  in 
small  lots.  No  inquiries  for  any  round  tonnages  are 
pending.  Ore  shipments  for  April  were  331,645  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,520,305  tons  during  April,  1910.  A 
year  ago  the  early  movement  was  quite  heavy.  The 
shipments  in  May  will  be  very  light.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $4.50;  Mesaba  Besse- 
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mer,    $4.25;    Old    range    non-Bessemer,    $3.70;    Mesaba 
non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  practically  no  demand  for  any 
grade.  Foundries  are  deferring  their  purchases  for 
the  last  half  and  producers  see  little  indication  of  an 
early  buying  movement.  The  United  Steel  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  had  not  closed  early  this  week  on  its 
inquiry  for  3000  tons  of  basic.  This  inquiry  is  under- 
stood to  have  brought  out  quotations  lower  than  have 
prevailed  recently.  Prices  on  foundry  grades  are 
stationary  but  quotations  are  largely  nominal,  there 
not  having  been  any  inquiries  large  enough  to  test  the 
market  since  the  reduction  of  ore  prices.  No.  2  foun- 
dry is  quoted  at  $13.75  to  $14,  Cleveland  and  Valley 
furnace,  for  the  second  quarter,  and  it  is  believed  that 
iron  can  be  bought  for  the  third  quarter  delivery  at 
about  the  same  prices.  Southern  foundry  is  held  at 
$11,  iJirmingham,  for  the  second  quarter  and  last  half. 
For  prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter,  we 
quote,   delivered   Cleveland,   as   follows: 

Bessemer     $15.90 

Basic     14.25 

Northern    foundry,    No.    1 14.50 

Northern   foundry,    No.    2 14.25 

Gray    forge     1 3. 50 

Southern    foundry,    No.    2 1 5.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mill  agencies  are  book- 
ing a  good  volume  of  orders,  but  they  are  for  very  small 
lots  so  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  is  light.  Manufac- 
turing plants  as  a  rule  are  not  getting  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  orders  for  their  products  and  the  only  ma- 
terial they  are  buying  is  in  small  lots  for  their  imme- 
diate requirements.  Although  the  market  is  verj'  firm 
on  steel  bars  and  stiuctural  material  and  the  price 
of  plates  is  being  maintained  as  well  as  usual,  there 
is  a  feeling  among  buyers  that  prices  may  go  lower, 
and  for  that  reason  many  are  limiting  their  purchases 
to  their  early  requirements.  In  structural  lines  speci- 
fications have  been  issued  for  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  Cleveland,  requiring  1500  tons.  Specifications 
will  probably  be  out  late  this  month  for  the  new  city 
hall  building  in  Cleveland,  requiring  about  2000  tons. 
The  McMyler-Interstate  Company  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  Dunham  road  bridge,  Cleveland, 
475  tons,  and  bids  have  been  received  for  the  Com- 
mercial building  which  will  take  500  tons.  The  agricul- 
tural implement  makers  are  doing  nothing  as  yet  re- 
garding soft  steel  bar  contracts,  but  some  of  them 
are  reported  to  have  closed  for  their  hard  steel  bar 
requirements  for  the  year  running  from  July  i  at  close 
to  1.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand  for  sheets  con- 
tinues moderate,  the  usual  concession  being  about  $1 
a  ton.  The  sale  of  300  tons  of  blue  annealed  sheets 
to  an  Erie,  Pa.,  boiler  manufacturer  is  reported.  Prices 
on  rivets  are  fairly  steady,  the  maximum  quotations 
being  1.80c.,  Pittsburgh,  on  structural  rivets,  and  1.90c. 
on  boiler  rivets.  Mill  agencies  report  a  good  demand 
for  wire  products.  The  demand  for  iron  bars  is  light, 
and  they  are  quoted  at  1.30c.  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  very  dull.  Prices  are 
weak,  but  quotations  are  unchanged.  Mills  are  not  in 
need  of  much  material  and  low  prices  are  not  tempting 
them  to  buy.  About  the  only  demand  is  for  small 
lots  of  heavy  steel  scrap,  for  which  consumers  are  offer- 
ing $11  to  $11.25.  Little  scrap  is  being  offered  by  either 
dealers  or  producers  at  current  prices.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  received  bids  this  week  for  a 
large  tonnage.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has  a 
list  on  which  bids  will  be  received  May  17.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Hea^-y   melting  steel ll.OOto  11.50 

Old    car    wheels ■. 11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying  rails,    50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

.\ericultural     malleable ll.OOto  11.50 

Railroad     malleable 11.75  to  12.25 

Light   bundled   sheet   scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland: 

Iron     car    axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings 6.00  to  6.25 

Iron   and  steel   turnings  and   drillings 6.25  to  6.50 

Steel    axle    turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1    cast 11.25  to  11.50 

Stove    plate 10.25  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin   scrap ll.OOto  11.50 

Coke. — The  market  is  very  quiet,  the  only  demand 
being    for    small    lots    of   foundry   grades    for    prompt 


shipment.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace 
coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $1.60  to  $1.65  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  and  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville 
72-hr.  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $1.95  to  $2  for  spot  ship- 
ment, and  $2.15  to  $2.50  for  the  last  half. 


Buffalo 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  lo,  191 1 

Pig  Iron.— Inquiry  during  the  fore  part  of  the  week 
just  past  was  light,  but  a  change  in  the  situation  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  two  days  and  inquiry  covering 
a  comparatively  large  aggregate  tonnage  has  developed, 
all  being  for  foundry  iron  and  including  both  early 
and  forward  deliveries.  The  total  of  these  recent  in- 
quiries now  under  negotiation  in  this  territory  is  about 
15,000  tons,  some  of  it  being  from  large  consumers — 
shipments  on  contracts  have  been  fairly  good  and  a 
little  be<tter  than  last  week — the  price  situation  remains 
about  the  same  as  for  the  previous  week  or  two  and  at 
a  schedule  which  is  wholly  unattractive  to  furnace 
operators.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for 
second  and  third  quarter  delivery: 

No.    1    X    foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

No.    2   X   foundry 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    2    plain '. 13.75  to  14.00 

No.     2    foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Grav    forge     .' 13.25  to  13.50 

Malleable     14.00  to  14.50 

Basic      14.25  to  14.75 

Charcoal     ...: 16.75  to  17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  week  has  been  ex- 
tremely quiet  except  in  fabricated  structural  lines  which 
have  been  fairly  active.  Selling  conditions  in  general 
lines  of  finished  products  have  been  less  favorable 
apparently  than  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  a  less 
tonnage  of  bars  and  bar  products  has  been  placed  than 
usual.  Considerable  tonnages  of  finished  material, 
negotiations  for  which  were  pending  last  week,  are 
still  held  in  abeyance.  The  week  has  shown  practically 
no  new  buying  in  tin  plate  and  wire  products,  but 
specifications  on  contracts  in  tin  plate  are  of  fair 
volume.  Wire  nails  are  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  antici- 
pated when  contracts  were  closed  by  the  jobbers  be- 
fore the  recent  advances,  and  in  some  instances  nails 
have  been  disposed  of  by  jobbers  at  less  than  present 
mill  prices.  In  fabricated  structural  material,  speci- 
fications are  out  this  week  for  figures  for  steel  for  the 
Klopp  store  and  loft  building.  Main  and  Tupper  streets, 
Buffalo,  about  250  tons,  and  for  the  J.  H.  Smith  build- 
ing. Main  and  Genesee  street,  Buffalo,  150  tons.  Steel 
specifications  for  the  two  Rosenbloom  department 
store  buildings,  Syracuse,  aggregating  about  1000  tons, 
are  also  to  be  figured  this  week,  and  a  small  amount 
of  steel  for  the  substation  postoffice  building,  at  Main 
and  East  Utica  streets.  Buffalo.  Bids  are  also  soon  to 
be  received  for  steel  for  the  St.  Maiy's  hospital  build- 
ings and  power  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  for  the 
Spirella  Corset  Company's  factor}-  buildings  at  the 
same  place.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  lo-story 
Temperance  Hotel  at  Rochester,  about  1200  tons.  Plans 
are  about  completed  for  grade  crossing  elimination 
viaducts  over  the  Xew  York  Central.  Erie.  Lackawanna. 
Grand  Trunk  and  International  Bridge  railroads  at 
Amherst,  .\ustin  and  Tonawanda  streets.  Buffalo,  re- 
quiring approximately  5000  tons  of  steel,  and  upon 
which  it  is  expected  work  will  be  commenced  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  summer. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  continues  dull  and 
inactive,  very  little  trading  being  done  in  any  line; 
an  occasional  car  load  is  the  extent  of  transaction  by 
most  dealers  who.  as  a  rule,  are  simply  filling  in  regular 
customer's  short-stock  requirements.  No  for\yard  buy- 
ing whatever  is  in  evidence  and  no  negotiations  with 
the  idea  of  filling  future  wants.  Prices  have  been 
stationary  for  the  past  week  and  the  following  schedule 
is  largely  nominal,  per  gross  ton,   f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

Heavy    melting    steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 14,00  to    14.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.25  to    13.50 

No.    !    railroad  and  machinery  cast   scrap...    12.75  to    13.25 

Old    steel    axles 18.00  to    18.50 

Old  iron   axles 22.00  to    22.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    ll.OOto    11.50 

Boiler    plate    9.50  to    10.00 

Locomotiye  grate  bars 10.00  to    10.Z5 

Pipe 9.00  to      9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings 6.25  to    6.75 

Clean    cast    borings 6.00  to    6.25 
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St.  Louis 


St.  Louis,  May  8,  191 1. 

While  the  demand  for  pig  iron  is  quiet,  consump- 
tion is  continuing  at  a  rather  satisfactory  rate,  buy- 
ers taking  out  their  iron  according  to  contract.  Some 
of  the  larger  melters  are  well  stocked,  however,  and 
consequently  entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  market. 
There  is  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  structural 
iron  and  steel.     Finished  metals  are  in  light  request. 

Pig  Iron. — The  pig  iron  market  continued  along  in 
its  desultory  manner,  with  but  little  inquiry  and  small 
purchases,  most  of  which  are  for  spot  delivery.  An 
inquiry  for  a  sound  lot  of  Northern  and  Southern  iron 
for  shipment  over  the  last  quarter,  which  had  tempo- 
rarily been  withdrawn,  was  revived  and  closed  up  for 
the  Xorthern.  Negotiations  are  still  on  for  the  South- 
ern iron.  Outside  of  this,  probably  the  total  week's 
sales  of  pig  iron  will  not  aggregate  over  750  tons. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  though  it  is  claimed  that  a  con- 
cession of  25c.  per  ton  is  in  some  cases  made  for 
Southern  iron  for  prompt  shipment.  We  quote  $2 
Southern  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  second  half 
at  $11,  Birmingham,  for  last  quarter  delivery  only, 
$11.50  is  asked;  No.  2  Northern  foundry  is  firm  at  $14 
to  $14.50;  fronton,  Ohio,  either  for  shipment  to  July  i, 
or  for  last  half.  The  same  figures  apply  to  malleable 
Bessemer  for  the  same  deliveries. 

Coke. — The  only  large  transaction  in  coke  for  the 
past  week  was  the  sale  of  5000  tons  of  Stonega  foun- 
dry for  forward  delivery.  Quotations  are  $2  to  $2.50 
per  net  ton  at  oven  for  "2-hour  selected  Connellsville 
or  Stenega  foundry  coke. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  tonnage  of  structural 
sales  has  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  demand  has 
come  from  various  portions  of  the  local  territory,  which 
would  indicate  that  sellers  can  look  for  better  results. 
The  Mississippi  Glass  Company  let  a  contract  for  its 
building  this  week,  requiring  250  tons  of  structural  ma- 
terial, to  the  Stupp  Brothers  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 
Plates  have  been  in  fair  demand.  Agricultural  imple- 
ment and  wagon  concerns  are  still  specifying  for  bars 
rather  liberally;  jobbers  continue  to  do  a  fair  business, 
but  their  orders  for  steel  bars  have  been  rather  light, 
due  to  the  lower  price  of  iron  bars.  Light  rails  have 
been  somewhat  active,  with  an  increased  inquiry  from 
the  coal  trade.  Track  fastenings  have  been  moderately 
active.  A  new  interurban  road  will  be  built  shortly 
from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  which  will  need 
standard  rails. 

Old  Material. — The  Missouri  Pacific  is  offering  2000 
tons  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  about  1200  tons. 
The  demand  is  light  and  prices  are  lower.  We  quote 
dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Old    iron    rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old  steel   rails,  rerolling 11.25  to  11.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 10.25  to  10.75 

Relaying     rails,     standard     sections,     subject  to 

inspection      22.50  to  23.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,   cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron    fish    plates 10.25  to  10.75 

Iron   car   axles 16.50  to  17.00 

,    Steel    car    axles 16.25  to  16.75 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 10.25  to  10.75 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 9.25  to  9.75 

Railway    springs 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealer's  forge 8.50  to  9.00 

Mixed    borings 4.00  to  4.50 

No.    1   busheling 8.50  to  9.00 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.25  to  7.75 

No.    1   cast  scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad    malleable 8.00  to  8. 50 

Agricultural    malleable 7.00  to  7.50 

Pipes    and    flues 7.50  to  8.00 

Railroad  sheet  and  tank  scrap 7.00  to  7.50 

Railroad    grate    bars 7.50  to  8.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.00  to  6.50 

♦-•-* 

Birmingham 


production  promises  to  be  less  than  April.  Shipments 
for  the  first  week  have  been  very  fair.  Producers  and 
dealers  are  hopeful  that  a  real  buying  movement  may 
begin  by  the  end  of  the  month.  It  appears  certain  that 
a  number  of  different  interests  will  have  to  come  in  the 
market  before  another  month  passes.  Prices  remain  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  cars  at  furnaces  in  this  district: 

No.   1  foundry  and  No.    1  soft $11.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 11.00 

No.  3  foundry 10.50 

No.   4  foundry $10.00  to  10.25 

Gray    forge 9.50  to  9.75 

Standard   basic,   chill   cast 11.00 

"Off"   basic 10.50 

Charcoal  car  wheel  iron 22.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Some  business  came  in  the  past 
week  from  the  Pacific  slope.  .-Ml  told,  the  week  was  a 
very  satisfactory  one  to  the  pipe  makers  of  this  par- 
ticular section.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  melt  will 
be  increased  during  May,  but  the  outlook  is  very  good 
for  a  favorable  showing  as  to  shipments  of  the  current 
make.  Prices  are  held  very  firmly  as  follows,  per  net 
ton,  on  board  cars  here:  4  to  6  in.,  $22.50;  8  to  12  in., 
$22;  over  12  in.,  average,  $21;  with  the  usual  differ- 
ential of  $1  per  ton  higher  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — A  little  better  movement  is  reported 
in  scrap.  Dealers  are  on  the  lookout  for  such  tonnages 
as  are  offered  at  any  concessions  in  price,  realizing  that 
present  prices  are  certainly  rock-bottom.  Some  fair- 
sized  shipments  have  been  made  recently,  and  the  out- 
look is  brighter  in  this  line  than  for  several  weeks. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  dullest  branches  of  the  iron 
and  steel  business  of  the  district,  and  dealers  feel  that 
the  worst  is  over.  Prices  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton. 
on  board  cars  here: 

Old  iron  axles    (light) $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel   axles    (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old   iron    rails 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    2   railroad   wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1  country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1   machinery 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    I    steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   car   wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  1 1.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

♦  «  » 
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Birmingham,  Al.'^.,  May  8,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — The  week  has  been  devoid  of  interest  so 
far   as   actual   transactions   were   concerned.     The   ton- 
nage sold  was  undoubtedly  very  light.     Buyers  are  still 
unable,  however,  to  break  the  $11  schedule.     The  May 


Berlin,  April  27,  191 1. 
A  weaker  tendency  in  some  products  is  men- 
tioned in  the  reports  from  manufacturing  centers.  This 
applies  in  particular  to  bars,  for  which  pressure  to  get 
orders  is  growing  and  offers  to  sell  at  102  to  103  marks 
are  now  plentiful.  Some  of  the  larger  makers,  with 
orders  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  ahead,  are  main- 
taining prices  of  105  to  106  marks.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  cases  are  mentioned  where  bars  were  sold  at  less 
than   100  marks  in  the  home  market. 

A  Good  Report  by  the  Steel  Works  Union. 
This  week  the  most  interesting  news  is  the  report 
of  the  Steel  Works  Union,  which  met  yesterday  for  its 
regular  monthly  meeting.  Its  review  of  the  situation 
is  more  optimistic  than  usual.  The  home  trade  in 
semimanufactured  steel  is  described  as  keeping  up  to 
its  former  level,  and  the  run  of  specifications  is  satis- 
factory. Sales  for  the  September  quarter  were  de- 
clared open  at  unchanged  prices.  The  foreign  market 
for  this  class  of  products  has  latterly  grown  somewhat 
more  quiet,  particularly  in  England,  where  the  weak- 
ness of  pig  iron  has  checked  the  placing  of  orders. 
The  calls  for  delivery  on  old  orders  are  still  of  satis- 
factory volume.  The  Prussian  railroad  authorities 
have  sent  in  orders  for  the  supplementary  amounts  of 
rails,  ties,  and  smaller  steel  supplies  needed  by  the  end 
of  July.  The  foreign  demand  for  heavy  rails  continues 
good,  and  further  contracts  for  considerable  quantities 
have  recently  been  taken.  Mills  running  on  grooved 
rails  have  work  till  well  into  the  autumn,  both  home 
and  foreign  orders  having  recently  been  taken  in  large 
amounts.  Light  rails  for  mines  are  being  called  for 
delivery  on  home  and  foreign  orders  at  an  active  pace 
and  the  Prussian  mines  have  recently  placed  orders  for 
their  yearly  requirements.  Orders  for  structural 
shapes  have  been  of  larger  volume  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  revived  activity  in  building  operations  war- 
rants the  expectation  of  rapid  sales  from  now  on. 

The  managers  of  several  companies  went  to  yester- 
day's meeting  with  applications  in  their  pockets  for 
raising  their  allotments  in  bars,  plates,  and  tubing;  but 
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after    seeing    how    hopeless    the    prospects    of    getting 
these  increases  were  they  withdrew  their  requests. 

Efforts  to  Organize  Pig  Iron  Makers. 

The  attention  of  the  market  is  still  attracted  in  a 
lively  manner  by  the  negotiations  for  organizing  the 
pig  iron  trade  on  a  national  basis.  A  meeting  with  the 
Siegerland  furnaces  was  held  by  the  Essen  Syndicate 
managers  last  week,  but  it  adjourned  without  tangible 
result.  It  is  reported  that  the  prospects  of  securing  the 
accession  of  most  of  the  furnaces  of  that  region  are 
regarded  as  considerably  improved.  Some  four  con- 
cerns, however,  were  not  represented  at  last  week's 
meeting,  one  of  these  being  the  Geisweider  Works,  a 
powerful  concern  with  its  own  steel  mill,  which  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  the  Siegerland 
furnaces  to  join  the  Essen  Syndicate  at  the  time  of  its 
formation.  Negotiations  have  also  been  commenced 
in  an  informal  way  with  the  furnaces  of  the  Luxem- 
burg-Lorraine district;  and  here,  too,  the  prospects  of 
reaching  a  satisfactory  result  are  pronounced  consider- 
ably better.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  big  mixed 
establishments  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  Westphalian 
region  are  going  into  the  Luxemburg-Lorraine  district 
has  not  a  little  promoted  the  cause  of  the  syndicate  in 
the  latter. 

Trade  in  pig  iron  continues  quiet,  with  few  orders 
coming  in.  The  Essen  Syndicate,  it  is  reported,  has 
about  80  per  cent,  of  its  producing  capacity  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  already  under  contract.  The  export 
demand  for  pig  has  latterly  relaxed,  supposedly  in  con- 
nection with  the  weaker  situation  in  the  United  States. 

This  week  the  Coal  Syndicate  has  reduced  the  make 
of  coke;  hitherto  the  mines  had  been  turning  out  75 
per  cent,  of  the  coke  allotments,  but  the  Syndicate  de- 
cided upon  a  restriction  to  70  per  cent.  This  action  was 
doubtless  taken  in  view  of  the  accumulating  stocks  of 
coke,  and  not  from  any  expectation  of  a  reduced  pro- 
duction of  iron. 

The  news  from  the  Belgian  market  is  again  unsat- 
isfactory. A  Brussels  dispatch  says  that  the  price  of 
basic  pig  at  Charleroi  has  again  been  cut  one  franc; 
and  that  iron  bars  have  been  reduced  1.50  and  2  shil- 
lings for  export.  The  bottom  export  price,  free  on 
board  at  Antwerp,  is  now  94  shillings. 

The  exports  of  some  of  the  leading  lines  of  iron 
and  steel  from  Germany  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  compare  as  follows  with  the  first  quarter  of  1910: 

f — Metric  Tons. — \ 

1911.  1910. 

Pig    iron 183.300  191.900 

Steel     billets 164,000  122,000 

Beams    76.400  81.100 

Bars,   plain  and  shaped 176,100  127.500 

Steel     rails 129,600  88,100 

Hea\-y    plates 68.600  61,800 

Wire   and    rods 92,500  94,400 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  machine-tool 
builders'  society  Dr.  Junghann  of  Berlin  read  a  paper 
on  China  as  a  possible  market  for  German  machinery, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  German  and  the  American  ma- 
chine-tool industry.  He  admitted  that  the  German 
tool  builders  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  their 
American  rivals  prior  to  1900;  but  that  year,  he  said, 
proved  the  turning  point  in  America's  predominance 
in  the  world's  markets.  The  German  makers  came 
forward  with  leaps  and  bounds  and  overtook  the 
Americans.  The  time  for  imitating  American  models, 
he  added,  has  passed  away  once  for  all;  and  German 
makers  are  now  giving  foreign  builders  as  many  ideas 
as  they  receive  from  abroad. 
4  ■  > 

New  York 


New  York,  May  10,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — Sales  have  been  for  the  most  part  in  200- 
ton  to  300-ton  lots  and  the  aggregate  is  less  than  in  the 
preceding  week.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
furnaces  reduced  stocks  last  month,  but  not  enough  to 
be  significant.  The  situation  in  that  territory  is  simply 
that  enough  furnaces  have  gone  out  to  adjust  produc- 
tion to  a  lessened  consumption,  and  there  will  be  a 
further  slight  curtailment  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
valleys.  One  inquiry  for  upwards  of  1500  tons  is  about 
to  be  closed.  Prices  are  weaker  to  the  extent  that  for- 
ward deliveries  can  be  had  at  figures  close  to  those  for 
spot  iron,  and  in  some  cases  irons  are  being  offered  to 
foundries  that  have  not  used  them  at  concessions  from 
the  prices  asked  for  familiar  brands.  While  little  South- 
ern iron  has  been  coming  into  this  market,  the  reported 
shading    of    the    $11,    Birmingham,    price    for    No.    2, 


some  transactions  being  reported  at  $10.75,  has  had  a 
weakening  effect,  together  with  the  slackening  of  foun- 
dry operations,  due  in  part  to  the  machinists'  strike. 
Buffalo  irons  are  quoted  at  $14  at  furnace  for  No.  2, 
but  $13.75  can  be  done  for  early  delivery  and  for  part  of 
the  third  quarter.  We  quote  on  Northern  iron  at  tide- 
water as  follows:  No.  i  foundry,  $15.50  to  $16;  No.  2  X, 
$15.25  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain,  $15  to  $15.25.  For  South- 
ern No.  I  foundry  we  quote  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No-  2, 
$i5-25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  week  has  been  some- 
what devoid  of  new  inquiries  of  magnitude  in  finished 
iron  and  steel.  The  volume  of  business  is  still  up  to 
but  no  greater  than  the  total  of  last  year  for  the  same 
period,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  an  attitude  of  con- 
fidence in  the  outlook  was  found.  Prices  are  still  main- 
tained, but  there  is  some  weakness,  at  least  hesitation, 
in  Bar  Iron  and  irregularities  in  fabricated  material. 
Business  in  plates,  especially  for  consumption  in  boiler 
shops,  is  dead  owing  to  the  machinists'  strike.  Of  late 
awards  the  noteworthy  are:  22,000  tons  for  the  Wool- 
worth  55-stoiy  building.  New  York,  to  the  American 
Bridge  Company;  6500  tons  of  plates,  mostly  15  to  40 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  but  ranging  from  7.5  to  80  lb.  per  sq.  ft., 
for  the  battleship  New  York,  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
to  the  Worth  Brothers  Company;  3100  tons  of  shapes 
for  this  battleship  may  go  to  Carnegie  Steel  Company; 
650  tons  for  a  loft  building  at  Wooster  and  Houston 
streets.  New  York,  to  the  A.  E.  Norton  Company;  500 
tons  for  bridges.  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  the 
Gardenville  Yards,  to  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  1400  tons  for  the  building  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Life  Insurance  Company,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has 
taken  bids  for  a  700-ton  bridge;  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  will  erect  a  refinery  at  Baltimore 
requiring  a  hundred  or  more  tons  of  steel  involving 
relatively  high  labor  cost  for  erection;  about  100  tons  of 
structural  work  is  estimated  for  the  Rockefeller  resi- 
dence at  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.,  and  an  interesting 
concrete  and  steel  structure  is  to  be  expected  to  re- 
place the  burned  grandstand  of  the  baseball  field  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  New  York.  Quotations  are:  Plain 
structural  material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to 
1.61C.,  and  bar  iron,  1.40  to  1.45c.,  all  New  York.  Plain 
material  and  plates  from  store,  New  York,  i.8sc.  to 
1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  demand  shows  no  improve- 
ment. The  transactions  of  the  past  week  have  been 
few  and  the  quantities  involved  small.  The  Perth  Am- 
boy  letting  advertised  for  May  3  has  been  postponed 
to  May  23.  No  further  public  lettings  of  importance 
are  announced  in  this  locality.  Carload  lots  of  6  in. 
continue  to  be  quoted  at  $21  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tide- 
water. 

Old  Material. — The  volume  of  business  has  shrunk 
to  very  small  proportions.  Few  transactions  are  re- 
ported in  any  class  of  scrap,  even  cast  scrap  being  neg- 
lected. Dealers  continue  to  report  rejections  and  the 
cancellation  of  orders  taken  at  higher  prices  than  those 
now  prevailing.  While  conditions  are  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory, dealers'  quotations  are  unchanged  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.00  to  $10.50 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.00  to  10.50 

Relaying    rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old   steel   car  axles 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wiought  iron  track  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.   1  vard  wrought,  lonir 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   1   yard  wrought,  short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light     iron 5.00  to  5.50 

Cast    borings 5.00  to  5.50 

Wrought     turnings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought   pipe 10.00  to  10.50 

Old  car  wheels 11.50to  12.00 

No.   1   heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove     plate 9.00  to  9.25 

Locomotive   grate  bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable   cast 10.00  to  10.50 


Metal  Market 

New  York,  May  10,  191 1. 
THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  Per   Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  , Lead. ,  r-Spelter.— , 

Electro-  Tin,  New  St.      New       bt. 

May.  Lake.         lytic.       New  York.  York.       Louis.  York.  Louis. 

4 12.30  12.10  41.55  4.42/^        *.27yi   5.50     5.27 

5 12.25  12.10  41.85  4.42J4       4.27>4  5.50     5.25 

6 12.25  12.10  4.42J^       4.27V4  5.50     5.25 

8 ;  12.25  12.12J^       42.25  4.40  4.25       5.50     5.25 

9 12.25  U.U'A       41.95  4.40  4.25       5.50     5.35 

10 12.25  12.12J^       41.30  4.40  4.25       5.50    5.25 

Electrolytic  copper  is   a  little   stronger,  but  Lake 
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is  weak.  Tin  declined  J/^c.  per  lb.  during  the  week. 
Lead  is  off  2}4  points  from  last  week.  Spelter  is  in 
better  demand,  but  weak  in  price. 

Copper. — The  Copper  Producers'  report,  issued  May 
8,  showing  April  statistics,  has  given  the  market  a  bet- 
ter tone.  All  things  considered,  the  report  was  much 
more  favorable  than  was  expected.  The  figures  which 
are  given  elsewhere  show  a  decrease  in  production  and 
an  increase  in  exports,  but  these  favorable  statistics 
are  offset  by  the  figures  on  domestic  deliveries  which 
show  a  decrease.  It  was  pretty  generally  known,  how- 
ever, that  April  deliveries  for  domestic  accounts  were 
not  heavy.  Considering  the  general  state  of  trade  the 
report  was  good,  and  dealers  are  inclined  to  ask  for 
better  prices  than  they  were  demanding  a  week  ago. 
A  fair  amoun  of  copper  was  sold  during  the  week,  but 
no  large  transactions  were  noted  and  most  of  the  sales 
of  electrolytic  were  made  on  the  basis  of  12.25c.,  de- 
livered in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  30  days  cash.  Lake 
was  sold  on  the  same  terms  at  12.37J4C.  Spot  copper 
can  now  be  had  in  New  York  at  I2,i2}/^c.,  while  12.25c. 
is  asked  for  Lake.  Casting  copper  is  being  offered  at 
about  12.10C.  The  exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month 
have  been  good,  amounting  to  7704  tons.  In  London 
this  morning  the  market  opened  rather  weak  with  spot 
copper  offered  at  £53  15s.  and  future  at  £54  6s.  3d. 
L.  Vogelstein  &  Co.  give  the  following  figures  of  Ger- 
many's apparent  consumption  of  foreign  copper  for 
the  months  of  January-March:  Imports,  42,004  tons; 
exports,  1898  tons;  consumption,  40,106  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  consumption  during  the  same  period  in 
1910  of  42,958  tons.  Of  the  above  quantity  36,232  tons 
was  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Copper  Averages. — The  Waterbury  average  for 
April  was  12.50c.  The  average  price  of  Lake  copper 
in  New  York  for  the  month  was  12.40c.,  and  the 
average  price  for  electrolytic  was   12.16c. 

Pig  Tin. — New  inquiries  are  scarce,  and  although 
there  is  plenty  of  spot  tin  to  be  had  consumers  show  no 
willingness  to  buy.  This  is,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  market  has  declined  }/^c.  per  lb.  during  the 
week.  The  market  here  is  decidedly  firmer  than  in 
London  where  quotations  have  declined  sharply.  This 
morning  the  London  market  opened  with  spot  tin  £3 
cheaper  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  the  opening  quota- 
tions being  spot  £190  los.  and  futures,  £187  los.  Two 
weeks  ago  futures  were  bringing  the  same  price  as 
spot.  It  was  declared  that  the  unfavorable  condition 
of  trade  in  the  United  States  and  the  indifference  of 
American  buyers  as  to  future  prospects  are  having  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  London  market.  The  arrivals 
of  tin  in  American  ports  so  far  this  month  are  1223 
tons  and  there  are  1215  tons  afloat.  Pig  tin  could  be 
had  in  New  York  this  morning  at  41.50c. 

Tin  Plates. — The  price  of  foreign  tin  plates  at 
Swansea,  Wales,  has  declined  ij/ad.  during  the  week 
and  the  quotation  to-day  was  13s.  pd.  The  demand 
for  domestic  tin  plates  is  not  strong,  but  quotations 
are  unchanged  at  $3.94  for  loo-lb.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — Independent  sellers  of  lead  reduced  their 
quotations  2^  points  on  Monday,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  trading  has  been  induced,  as  buyers  con- 
tinue indifferent.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  weak  at  4.25c. 
and  independent  sellers  here  are  asking  4.40c.  The 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  continues  to 
hold  its  price  firm  in  New  York  at  4.50c.,  but  in  St. 
Louis  it  is  meeting  outside  competition. 

Spelter. — The  galvanizing  interests  have  been  buy- 
ing spelter  in  fairly  good  quantities  and  purchasers  at 
present  appear  to  have  the  best  of  the  situation.  Sell- 
ers show  a  great  anxiety  to  get  business,  and  prices 
are  being  cut  right  and  left.  Spelter  can  be  bought  in 
St.  Louis  at  5.25c.,  and  it  is  being  offered  in  this  market 
for  prompt  shipment  from  the  West  at  5.40c.  Spot 
spelter  is  scarce  here,  however,  and  it  can  not  be  had 
for  immediate    delivery   under   5.50c. 

Antimony. — Antimony  is  not  as  strong  as  it  has 
been  of  late.  Details  of  the  syndicate  operations  con- 
tmue  to  leak  out  and  they  show  the  position  of  the  ope- 
rators to  be  very  strong.  It  has  become  known  that 
the  first  secured  control  of  the  output  of  crude  anti- 
mony on  which  several  refiners  in  Europe  depended 
and  later  persuaded  the  refiners  that  it  would  be  to  their 
disadvantage  if  they  did  not  join  the  combination.  One 
prominent  European  antimony  producer  did  not  go  in 
the  selling  pool,  and  some  refiners  of  Chinese  grades 
are  not  in  the  movement.  These  proaucers,  however, 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  and  are  holding 
their  prices  very  firmly.  Cookson's  is  nominally  9.4SC., 
and   Hallett's    can    be    bought   at   9c.     The    maket    on 


Hungarian  grades  is  weaker  at  8.15c.  for  spot,  and  8.10c. 
for  futures,  while  Chinese  grades  are  offered  at  8.15c. 
to  8.20c. 

Old   Metals.— Trade   is   quiet.   Dealers'  selling  quo- 
tations are  as  follows: 

„  ,  f Cents. ^ 

Copper,    heavy    cut    and    crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,    heavy   and    wire 11.25  to  11.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.50  to  10  75 

Brass,    heavy...., 7.75  to    8.00 

Brass,     light 6.50  to    6.75 

Heavy    machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition    turnings 8.50  to    8.75 

Clean    brass   turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,     tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 


Chicago 

May  9. — Trading  has  been  very  light  the  past  week. 
Stocks  are  low,  but  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  parf 
of  buyers  to  build  them  up.  Comparatively  little  busi- 
ness is  being  done  in  old  metals  and  prices  are  weak. 
We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper, 
I2.)^c.;  lake,  I2'/2C.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment; 
small  lots,  %c.  to  He.  higher;  pig  tin,  carloads,  43c.; 
small  lots,  45J4c.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.40c.  to  4.4SC.,  for 
So-ton  lots;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  so-ton  lots; 
in  carloads,  2^c.,  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  S.3Sc.  to 
5.40c.;  Cookson's  antimony,  1014c.,  and  other  grades, 
9c.  to  IOC,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25,  f.o.b.  La 
Salle,  in  carloads  of  600-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  for  less  than  carload  lots;  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  i2^c.;  copper  bottoms.  loj/^c;  copper  clips, 
I2C.;  red  brass,  io]4c.;  yellow  brass,  9c.;  lead  pipe,  4^c.; 
zinc,  4/4c.;  pewter,  No.  i,  27c.;  tin  foil,  33c.;  block  tin 
pipe,  36c. 


St.  Louis 


May  8. — Lead  is  unchanged  at  4.50c.;  spelter  is 
steady  at  S.S5C.;  both  at  East  St.  Louis.  Zinz  ore  is 
stronger  and  held  at  $36  to  $39  per  ton,  Joplin  base.  Tin 
is  easier  at  42.500.;  antimony  (Cookson's),  unchanged  at 
9.60c.;  lake  copper  unchanged  at  i2.72>^c.;  electrolytic, 
unchanged,  at  12.475/^0.,  all  at  St.  Louis. 
*—-*■ 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  May  10,  1911. 
While  the  general  course  of  prices  of  stocks  has  been 
downward,  notable  exceptions  have  occurred,  a  sharp 
upward  movement  having  taken  place  in  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  and  Can  stocks.  Transactions  have 
been  light,  as  general  conditions  have  not  been  favor- 
able for  stock  market  activity.  The  range  of  prices  on 
active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from  Wednesday  of 
last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  has  been  as  follows: 
Allis-Chalraers,    com.      7     -     7J^        Railway    Spr..    com..   32^-  33 

Allis-Chalmers,    pref.  27     -29  Railway   Spr.,  pref 100^ 

Betk.    Steel,   com 32     •  33  Republic,    com 3054-  32yi 

Beth.    Steel,    pref...   60^$-  62  Republic,     pref 93H-  95 

Can,  com 1054-12^        Sloss,    com 49Ji-  50>4 

Can,    pref 85^-8754        Pipe,    com 16     -17 

Car   &  Fdry.,   com...    53     -  53Ji        U.    S.    Steel,    com...    74^-  76H 

Car  &  Fdry.,  pref... 115     -117  U.    S.    Steel,   pr 118^^-11954 

Steel     Foundries 43J4-  4454        Westinghouse    Elec.    68     -  6954 

Colorado     Fuel 30     -  31  Am.    Ship,    com 72 

General     Electric 15554-158  Am.   Ship,   pref 112 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 60     -  6154       Chi.    Pneu.    Tool 50     -  5DJi 

Int.  Harv.,  com U9'/2-129H        Cambria     Steel 45^-46 

Int.   Harv.,  pref 124     -1285i        Lake    Sup.    Corp 28)i-  28Ji 

Int.  Pump,  com 40     -  415i        Pa.  Steel,  pref 105     -105H 

Int.    Pump,   pref 88     -  88Ji        Warwick   1054-  lOH 

Locomotive,    com....   37     -  38  Crucible    Steel,    com..    13     -13?i 

Nat.  Enam.  &  Stamp,  com.   16J4        Crucible   Steel,   pref.  8054-  81}4 

Pittsburgh   Steel,  pref 104  Harb  Walk  Ref.,  com 40K 

Pressed  St.,  com..  3254        Harb  Walk  Ref.,  pref 96 

Dividends. — The  General  Electric  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent, 
payable  July  15. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  on  the 
common  stock,  and  the  final  installment  of  I  per  cent. 
of  the  4  per  cent,  extra  dividend  declared  last  year, 
payable  June  i. 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  V/i  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon and  preferred  stocks.  The  preferred  dividend  is 
payable  May  15.  The  common  dividend  is  payable 
June  20. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company  has  declared  the  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  1 54  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  May  20. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar quartely  dividend  of  ij^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  June  i. 
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Obituary 


Niels  Poulson 


Niels  Poulson,  president  of  the  Hecla  Iron  Works, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  May  3  at  his  home  at  Ft.  Hamilton, 
in  that  city,  aged  68  years.  He  was  born  in  Denmark,  and 
was  educated  in  Copenhagen  as  an  architect  and  builder. 
For  two  years  after  coming  to  this  country  in  1864,  he 
worked  as  a  mason,  then  as  a  draftsman  in  the  office  of 
the  supervising  architect  in  Washington,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  He  then  connected  himself  with  the  New 
York  Architectural  Iron  Works,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  department. 

Mr.  Poulson  started  in  business  for  himself  in  1876. 
Charles  M.  Eger,  who  had  been  a  draftsman  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Iron  Works,  came  to  Mr.  Poulson  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity and  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  the  firm  name  being 
Poulson  &  Eger.  In  1897  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
Hecla  Iron  Works,  of  which  Mr.  Poulson  was  president 
and  Mr.  Eger  vice-president.  They  established  an  evening 
school  for  the  education  of  their  employees,  which  proved 
a  great  success.  The  School  of  Mines,  some  few  years 
ago,  made  a  comparison  between  European  and  American 
iron  work,  and  gave  this  concern  full  credit  for  establish- 
ing the  present  high  class  of  work. 

He  was  the  originator  of  many  improvements  in  con- 
struction, few  of  which  w^ere  patented,  as  he  preferred  to 
make  them  public  property.  They  include  fireproof  stairs, 
elevator  inclosures.  elevator  cages,  bookstacks  for  libraries, 
etc.  He  furnished  to  the  government,  free  of  charge,  modes 
of  construction  for  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washing- 
ton which  proved  so  successful  that  his  methods  were 
eventually  universally  adopted  in  large  libraries.  Mr.  Poul- 
son often  acted  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer  and 
architect  in  connection  with  public  improvements. 

Mr.  Poulson  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  taking  much 
interest  in  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  offered  a  prize  of  $50,000  to  any  one  who  would  solve 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  congestion  probletn,  but  his  offer  was 
not  taken  up  by  any  of  the  numerous  engineers  who  have 
studied  that  interesting  subject.  He  was  interested  in  the 
public  schools  and  gave  many  prizes  for  athletics  and  other 
means  of  improving  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  pupils.  He  gave  $100,000  to  the  American  Scandinavian 
Society,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Poulson  and  the  Bower-Barff  Process 

George  W.  Maynard,  20  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  fur- 
nishes the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Poulson : 

"In  1881  George  Bower  read  a  paper  before  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  describing  his  method  of  rendering 
iron  and  steel  rustless,  and  shortly  thereafter  Sidney  Gil- 
christ Thomas  wrote  me  about  the  results  which  were 
being  obtained  in  England,  at  the  same  time  urging  me 
to  take  up  the  introduction  of  the  Bower-Barff  rustless 
iron  process  in  the  United  States.  The  outcome  of  the 
tests  of  samples  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Bower  was  my  appoint- 
ment as  his  representative  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  the  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron 
Company.  Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  company 
Mr.  .Winslow.  of  the  firm  of  Poulson  &  Eger.  the  owners  . 
of  the  Hecla  Iron  Works,  called  on  me  at  the  request  of 
his  firm  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license  for  the 
use  of  the  process.  On  the  following  day  I  went  to  the 
Hecla  Iron  Works  and  met  Mr.  Poulson.  The  result  of 
the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  the  process  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  first  Bower-Barff  furnace  in  America. 
Mr.  Poulson  quickly  grasped  the  possibilities  of  the 
process  in  its  application  to  artistic  iron  which  would  be 
exposed  to  the  weather.  At  that  time  he  had  taken  the 
contract  to  supply  the  iron  work  for  the  Produce  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  which  he  agreed  to  furnish  with 
the  Bower-Barff  finish  without  extra  charge. 

"The  artistic  iron  work  turned  out  by  Poulson  &  Eger 
was  a  revelation  as  to  the  use  of  iron  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  the  elimination  of  the  paint  brush  had  much 
to  do  with  the  wide  and  still  increasing  use  of  iron.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  Mr.  Poulson's  liberality,  in 
his  willingness  in  permitting  me  to  show  the  working  of 
the  furnace  to  those  who  desired  to  investigate  the  process 
w-ith  a  view  to  its  adoption.    As  a  pioneer  he  would  have 


been  fully  justified  in  declining  to  admit  competitors  to 
his  works ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  me  unreserved  per- 
mission to  show  everything,  and,  furthermore,  he  treated 
hundreds  of  samples  for  parties  who  were  contemplating 
the  use  of  the  process.  Its  adoption  by  competing  manu- 
facturers in  its  early  stages  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Poul- 
son's liberality.  Our  business  relations  rapidly  grew  into 
warm  personal  friendship,  and  it  has  continued  for  these 
thirty  years.  He  was  always  a  gentleman,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  was  beloved  by  the  men  who  worked  for  him. 
His  success  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  our  land  by  honest  work,  ability,  ingenuity  and  fair 
dealing." 

Frank  S.  Jackman,  general  manager  of  the  Verona. 
Pa.,  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  died  May 
5,  aged  57  years.  He  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ohio.  When 
a  young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  Chicago,  and  thence  went  to  Carpentersville, 
111.  He  next  became  associated  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
Jackman,  in  the  foundry  business  in  Chicago.  Later  he 
went  to  Franklin,  Pa.,  where  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Franklin  Steel  Casting  Company.  He  resigned  after 
a  few  years  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Mfg.  Company,  leaving  that  concern  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Colonial  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  About 
a  year  ago.  when  the  plant  of  the  General  Castings  Com- 
pany, at  Verona,  was  taken  over  by  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company,  Mr.  Jackman  was  made  general  manager. 

Harry  W.  Bush,  who  was  for  20  years  connected  with 
James  A.  Coe  &  Co.,  jobbers  in  iron  and  steel  and 
machinists'  supplies,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  who  for  the  last 
five  years  was  secretary  of  the  company,  died  May  5  at 
his  home  in  Newark. 


Personal 


Walter  B.  Snow,  publicity  engineer,  170  Suinmer  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  added  to  his  staff  John  S.  Nicholl,  late 
of  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  and  formerly  acting 
manager  for  F.  W.  Home,  importer  of  American  Ma- 
chinery, Yokahama,  Japan. 

Hardy  S.  Ferguson,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  is  now  established 
as  an  independent  consulting  engineer  at  200  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York,  and  will  devote  himself  to  engineering  work 
in  connection  with  paper,  pulp  and  fibre  mills. 

Wolcott  Remington,  well  known  as  a  designer  and 
manufacturer  of  oil  engines,  has  associated  himself  with 
the  Blanchard  Machine  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  getting  out  a  line  of  stationary  and 
marine  oil  engines  ranging  from  10  to  100  h.p.,  which  will 
be  manufactured  under  the  name  of  the  Blanchard  oil 
engine. 

E.  C.  Green  has  again  become  associated  with  the  Wal- 
pole  Rubber  Company,  in  the  capacity  of  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  consolidated  companies,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  factory  office  in  Walpole,  Mass. 

C.  W.  Chappelle,  chief  engineer  of  the  Electric  Stor- 
age Battery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  addressed  the 
Cleveland  Engineering  Society  May  9  on  "The  Various 
Applications  of  Storage  Batteries."  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  society  May  23  Claiborne  Pirtle,  vice-president  of 
the  Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  will 
present  a  paper  on  "Some  Recent  Improvements  in  Elec- 
tric Motor  Control." 

A.  B.  Scully,  president  of  the  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  who  has  spent  the  last  two  months  at  his 
summer  home  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  has  returned  to 
Chicago.     He  will  leave  shortly  for  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Gus  F.  Ziv,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  in 
the  Chicago  office,  is  now  connected  with  the  Fitzsinions 
Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Chicago,  which  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  Chicago  agency  of  the  Swedish  Sisco  Acorn 
tool  and  drill  steels,  and  will  carry  a  large  stock  at  218 
to  224  North  Jefferson  street.  In  Mr.  Ziv  the  Fitzsimons 
Company  has  secured  a  representative  well  known  to  the 
Western  trade. 

E.  T.  Mathewson,  who  for  some  time  has  been  man- 
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ager  of  the  machinery  department  of  the  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  June 
I.  after  which  he  will  be  connected  with  the  White  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  its  Philadelphia  branch,  in  the 
sale  of  commercial  trucks. 

Percival  Robert  Moses,  consulting  engineer,  366  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York,  has  associated  with  him  the  follow- 
ing engineers  as  permanent  additions  to  his  staff :  John 
Fallon,  industrial  engineer,  recently  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company  and  Stanley  G.  Flagg 
&  Company;  Arthur  V.  Farr,  textile  engineer,  formerly 
Szepesi  &  Farr;  Alfonse  Kaufman,  formerly  manager  and 
chief  engineer  Alaska  Chemical  Company  and  associated 
with  Charles  B.  Jacobs  industrial  laboratories ;  J.  N.  Wal- 
ton, recently  power  engineer  and  storage  battery  expert, 
Brooklyn  Edison  Company.  Mr.  Moses  announces  that 
his  office  is  prepared  to  handle  complete  industrial  equip- 
ments. 

F.  A.  Halsey  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  American 
Machinist.  He  will  continue  with  the  paper  in  a  consult- 
ing capacity,  with  the  title  of  editor  emeritus.  L.  P. 
Alford  succeeds  him  as  editor  of  the  paper. 

F.  S.  Broadhurst,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  H. 
Wheeler  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  recently  with 
the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  has  rejoined  the 
former  company,  assuming  the  position  of  sales  manager, 
with  his  headquarters  at  the  main  office,  Lehigh  avenue 
and   Eighteenth  street,  Philadelphia. 

F.  J.  Mawby  has  resigned  as  machine  tool  salesman  for 
the  Vandyck-Churchill  Company,  and  has  joined  the  sell- 
ing staff  of  the  Peterson  Engineering  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  power  plant  specialties,  50  Church  street.  New 
York. 

James  Morton.  Jr.,  whose  business  address  in  this 
country  is  the  Machinery  Club,  50  Church  street.  New 
York,  has  returned  from  a  selling  trip  around  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  several  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  mill  suppHes. 

W.  M.  White  has  become  associated  with  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  hydraulic  turbine  department.  For  the 
past  five  years  he  has  had  entire  charge  of  the  designing 
for  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which 
position  he  has  designed  the  hydraulic  machinery  for  some 
of  the  largest  installations  in  the  country. 

Edgar  S.  Cook,  president  of  the  Warwick  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  returned  from  Europe 
last  week. 

C.  A.  Tupper,  formerly  manager  of  publicity  for  the 
AUis-Chalmers  Company,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Milwaukee  from  a  European  trip  of  several  months,  which 
developed  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the  continued  de- 
mand for  American  metal-working  machinery. 

E.  S.  Mills,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Chicago, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

W.  B.  Dickson,  who  recently  resigned  as  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  also  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Steel  Company,  the  subsidiary 
which  is  building  steel  works  at  Duluth.  Chairman  E.  H. 
Gary  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Minnesota  company. 
J.  E.  Rawson  has  been  appointed  northern  Ohio  sales 
agent  of  the  Braeburn  Steel  Company,  succeeding  William 
F.  Bonnell,  resigned.  New  offices  have  been  opened  at 
512  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  from  which  the  busi- 
ness in  Braeburn  high-speed  tool  and  other  steels  will 
be  conducted.  John  E.  Love,  who  covers  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan,  with  headquarters  in  Detroit,  will 
also  hereafter  be  in  charge  of  the  Toledo  district. 

John  F.  Wallace,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  who  retired  after  inaugurating  the  American 
work  on  the  canal  and  afterward  the  new  Chicago  & 
work  on  the  canal  and  afterward  designed  the  new  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago,  which  has 
just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  has  assumed 
active  charge  as  president  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
&  Co.,  who  were  the  engineers  for  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Station   in   New   York. 

H.  Sanborn  Smith  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
and  the  general  sales  agent  of  the  Southern  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  24  Broad  street,  New  York.  C.  C.  Brown  has 
been  named  assistant  general  sales  agent.  Mr.  Smith  was 
formerly  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel   Company. 


The  Longdale  Iron  Company,  Longdale,  Va.,  on   May 
8  blew  out  the  only  furnace  it  had  in  blast. 


The  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
is  now  running  its  No.  i  furnace  on  low  phosphorus  iron. 
Repair  work  on  the  No.  2  furnace  goes  ahead  steadily, 
and  this  stack  may  go  in  blast  in  July.  Plans  are  also 
being  made  to  repair  the  A  furnace,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
shape,  should  the  demand  later  in  the  year  require  its 
operation. 


The  returns  of  the  American  Railway  Association  put 
the  number  of  idle  freight  cars  on  April  26  at  187,006,  an 
increase  of  1,953  in  the  preceding  two  weeks.  The  report 
of  April  \2  had  shown  a  reduction  of  9,834  idle  cars  from 
that  of  March  29,  which  in  turn  showed  12,374  fewer  idle 
cars  than  on  March  15,  when  the  high  point  of  the  year 
was   reached  at  207,261   cars. 


The  Los  Angeles  Brass  Mfg.  Company  and  the  Lieb- 
fried  Brass  Mfg.  Company,  both  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
have  been  consolidated  into  one  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Brass  Mfg.  Company.  The  company 
manufacturers  all  kinds  of  brass  goods  and  has  a  plant 
fully  equipped  for  this  line  of  work. 


Edward  C.  Phelps,  district  sales  agent  for  the  Eastern 
Steel  Company,  has  established  his  office  in  rooms  1310 
and  131 1,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
An  error  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  in 
stating  that  the  office  was  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
Building. 


Trade  Publications 


Spray  Nozzles  and  Strainers. — Buffalo  Forge  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booklet.  Covers  a  line  of  spray  nozzles  for  use  in 
mines,  steel  and  gas  producer  plants  and  other  miscellaneous  work. 
The  construction  of  the  nozzle,  which  is  made  in  two  parts,  is 
shown,  and  a  table  of  capacities  is  included.  The  Buffalo  strainer, 
which  is  used  for  protecting  plumbing  fixtures,  pumps  and  meters 
on  water,  steam   or  gas  lines  is  also  described. 

Adjustable   Reamers Gisholt  Machine  Company,   Madison, 

Wis.  and  50  Church  street.  New  York  City.  Circular  RC— 2. 
Concerned  with  the  Gisholt  solid  adjustable  high  speed  reamers 
which  are  made  in  the  shell,  taper  shank  and  hand  types,  as  well  as 
in  the  shell  and  taper  shank  styles  witli  a  floating  arbor  for  use  on 
Gisholt  turret  lathes.  All  the  various  types  of  reamers  are  illus- 
trated and  tables  giving  the  principal  dimensions  of  each  style  are 
included. 

Metal  and  Wood  Working  Machinery. — Badger  State 
Machine  Company,  Janesville,  Wis.  Pamphlet.  Size,  4x9  in.; 
pages.  48.  Refers  to  an  extensive  line  of  metal  and  wood  work- 
ing machinery  which  includes  punches,  shears,  combined  punches 
and  shears,  leather  and  bench  punches,  bending  rolls,  saw  tables 
and  swinging  cut-off  saws.  A  page  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  vari- 
ous machines  and  the  general  arrangement  is  a  small  half-tone  en- 
graving at  the  top  with  brief  description  and  specifications  occupy- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  page. 

Pattern  Shop  and  Foundry  Supplies — The  Cleveland 
Galvanizing  Works  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Two  bulletins.  The 
first.  C — 11.  illustrates  the  Samson  and  Cleveland  galvanized  pump 
chains.  These  are  said  to  have  double  the  life  and  greater  strength 
than  any  other  type  of  welded  wire  chain  and  will  not  kink.  A 
variety  of  sizes  ranging  from  No.  000  weighing  26  lb.  per  100  feet 
to  No.  1,  weighing  half  as  much,  are  made.  The  other  bulletin.  No. 
D — 11,  cancels  No.  D — 9  and  describes  with  numerous  illustrations 
a  complete  line  of  supplies  for  pattern  shops  and  foundries.  An 
alphabetical  index  on  the  front  cover  of  the  bulletin  shows  exactly 
where  the  various  lines  can  be  found,  and  in  addition  to  the  illus- 
trations in  the  body  of  the  bulletin  a  complete  price  list  is  also 
given. 

Taps,  Dies  and  Screw  Plates — S.  W.  Card  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Mansfield,  Mass.  Catalogue  No.  26.  This  catalogue  super- 
sedes all  previous  editions,  and  contains  considerable  data  on  taps 
of  all  kinds,  hobs,  reamers,  screw  plates,  tap  wrenches,  dies  and  die 
stocks.  The  various  types  of  threads  are  illustrated  and  a  number 
of  tables  of  useful  information  complete  the  catalogue. 

Shakers  and  Dunipins  Riddles — Hanna  Engineering 
Works.  2059  Elston  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Circular  No.  36.  Con- 
cerned with  a  line  of  shakers  and  dumping  riddles  for  foundry  use. 
The  various  types  of  shakers  include  tripod,  trough  and  post  shakers 
for  both  steam  and  air  operation.  A  revolving  dumping  riddle  oper- 
ated by  a  direct  connected   M-hp.  electric  motor  is  also  shown. 
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Biimders   f©r   Fouiinidlry   Cores* 

Results    of    Laboratory    Investigations    Intended    to    Give    Greater    Certainty    in    Core 

Room   Operations 


BY   H.    M.  LANE 


About  two  years  ago  the  writer  started  a  series  of 
investigations  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  various 
natural  and  artificial  core  binders  when  used  separately 
and  in  combination.  A  number  of  foundry  friends  through- 
out the  country  tried  experiments  at  the  writer's  sugges- 
tion and  the  results  of  these  were  brought  together.  It 
was  nearly  impossible  to  get  some  core  makers  to  make 
desired  mixtures,  as  they  were  almost  sure  to  slip  in 
more  binder  than  was  specified.  It  finally  became  evident 
that  this  problem  would  never  be  solved  and  the  core 
room  placed  on  the  same  scientific  basis  as  now  rules  the 
melting  platform  until  the  work  was  undertaken  and  car- 
ried to  completion  in  one  laboratory  with  the  co-operation 
of  others  throughout  the  country.  The  writer  was  about 
to  give  up  the  project  when  he  was  tendered  the  use  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  Robeson  Process  Company,  at  its 
Covington,  Va.,  plant.  A  very  large  number  of  samples  of 
sand  have  been  shipped  there  and  many  of  the  standard 
commercial  binders  have  been  obtained  on  the  open  market 
or  from  foundries.  Some  of  the  binder  mamifacturers 
have  also  co-operated  by  donating  samples.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  will  be  embodied  in  a  paper  to  be 
read  before  one  of  the  technical  societies  next  fall.  Thus 
far,  however,  many  points  of  interest  have  been  brought 
out  which  should  be  presented  to  the  foundrymen  at 
large,  so  that  they  may  be  discussed  in  the  next  few  months 
and  further  information  added  to  the  store. 

The  Character  of  the  Sand 

We  all  know  that  a  core  must  resist  great  heat,  and 
hence  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  of  a 
refractory  nature.  Quartz  sand  seems  to  answer  this 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material;  but  even  quartz 
itself  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  sand 
found  contains  many  impurities.  Fortunately,  nature  has 
provided  what  we  may  call  concentrated  or  purified  bodies 
of  sand  in  different  places,  and  the  degree  to  which 
these  have  been  purified  or  concentrated  determines  their 
values  as  core  sands.  Theoretically,  the  grains  composing 
the  sand  should  all  be  of  silica,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily all  have  to  be  sharp.  In  fact,  the  w-riter's  investi- 
gation has  convinced  him  that  for  some  classes  of  cores 
rounded  quartz  grains  are  better  than  angular,  as  they 
afford  a  better  means  of  venting,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  angular  grains  often  pack  more  closely  while  in 
rounded  grains  there  is  always  the  same  proportion  of 
vent. 

Sieve  tests  have  shown  that  the  most  successful  core 
sand  is  one  having  all  the  grains  of  approximately  uni- 
form size.  If  it  is  composed  of  coarse  and  fine  sand 
graded  down  to  dust  the  voids  or  spaces  between  the 
grains  of  the  larger  will  be  filled  by  the  smaller  particles 
and  the  vent  destroyed. 

Binders  with  Bonded  Sands 

Briefly  speaking,  all  core  sands  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  bonded  and  bondless,  or  sharp.  Some 
of  the  best  known  examples  of  bonded  sands  in  America 
are  Mellville  gravel  and  Pittsburgh  loam.  A  natural 
bonded  sand  cannot  be  used  with  certain  artificial  binders, 
as  the  clay  which  forms  the  natural  bond  would  neutralize 
or  destroy  the  artificial  bond.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  cases  where  oil  is  used  as  the  binder.  Such  binders 
as  flour,  pitch,  rosin,  dextrine  and  glutrin  all  work  well 
with  bonded  sands,  the  proportion  of  bond  determining 
to  a  large  extent  the  action  of  the  binder.  Flour  and 
dextrine  together  with  pea  meal  and  any  similar  starchy 
material  belong  to  a  class  by  themselves.  The  paste  made 
with  these  binders  unites  with  the  clay  and  if  the  sand  is 
thoroughly  worked  over  to  some  extent  accumulate  at  the 

•Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  New-ark,  N.  J.,  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  Mav  4,   1911. 


contact  points,  but  more  than  half  of  the  binder  in  all 
cases  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  grains  of  sand  in 
the  vent  spaces.  The  pasty  material  and  clay  remaining 
in  the  vent  spaces  decreases  the  vent  by  actually  partially 
stopping  the  passages  and  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the 
passages  rough,  so  as  to  increase  the  friction  which  must 
be  overcome  by  the  rush  of  gas  at  the  time  of  pouring. 

Pitch  and  rosin  (and  under  pitch  should  be  mcluded 
all  the  black  compounds)  bind  in  a  different  manner.  All 
cores  having  starchy  binders  are  hard  as  soon  as  they  are 
baked,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Cores  havmg  pitch  or  rosin 
binders  if  baked  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  soft  when 
hot,  and  only  develop  their  maximum  strength  as  the  core 
cools  after  it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  The  rosin  or  pitch 
is  mixed  with  the  sand  mechanically,  but  when  it  melts 
it  has  a  tendency  to  flow  to  the  contact  points.  These 
binders,  however,  seem  to  require  a  certain  percentage  of 
clay  in  the  mixture  to  develop  their  best  qualities  and 
are  also  best  suited  to  relatively  coarse  sands,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  clay  usually  pres- 
ent in  these  sands  partly  stop  the  vent  passages. 

Glutrin  in  a  bonded  sand  seems  to  unite  with  the  clay 
forming  a  homogeneous  liquid  that  has  a  tendency  to 
gather  at  the  contact  points,  thus  greatly  strengthening 
them.  Some  of  our  experiments  made  by  taking  an  abso- 
lutely bondless  washed  sand  and  adding  bond  have  given 
surprising  results  in  strength  when  glutrin  was  used  as  a 
binder. 

Molasses  has  long  been  used  as  a  foundry  binder  but 
the  composition  of  molasses  is  uncertain,  due  first  to  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  starch  in  the  cane.  Then,  too, 
molasses  is  subject  to  fermentation,  and  this  changes  its 
adhesive  powers.  During  baking  molasses  has  a  tendency 
to  boil,  and  this  may  seriously  deform  the  core.  This 
binder  is  also  very  sensitive  as  to  baking  temperature 

Oil  Binders  for  Bondless  Sand 

For  bondless  sand  raw  linseed  oi!  is  the  best  binder. 
As  its  price  has  been  advanced  through  the  demand  in  the 
paint  trade,  substitutes  have  come  into  the  market.  The 
commercial  core  oils  are  generallj'  blends  of  these  and 
other  similar  oils,  with  or  without  additions  of  rosin. 
In  addition  some  core  oils  contain  mineral  oils  either  as  a 
filler  or  spreader,  or  mineral  oils  with  an  asphaltic  base 
which  have  binding  value  of  their  own. 

The  proper  method  of  introducing  a  high  grade  core 
oil  into  the  sand  is  to  use  some  other  material  to  increase 
the  spreading  value  of  the  oil ;  in  other  words,  to  carry 
it  over  the  sand.  If  the  sand  is  mixed  by  hand  fair  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  drying  the  sand,  mixing  the 
oil  with  it  thoroughly,  and  then  adding  sufficeint  water  to 
bring  the  whole  to  the  proper  consistency  for  ramming  in 
the  boxes.  As  the  water  is  driven  out  as  steam  it  dis- 
tributes the  oil  thoroughly  throughout  the  mass. 

The  strongest  oil  sand  cores  when  considered  from  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  oil  used  are  obtained  by  selecting 
a  pure  washed  silica  sand  of  comparatively  uniform  size 
of  grain  and  then  using  raw  linseed  oil  or  one  of  its  close 
neighbors  as  to  strength.  The  best  oil  binders  bind  largely 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil,  just  as  a  paint  film  dries  by 
oxidation.  The  paint  chemists  have  found  that  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  oxides  to  oil,  among  which  are  principally 
lead  and  manganese,  hasten  the  drying  of  the  oil.  Ap- 
plying to  the  core  oven  the  principles  governing  in  other 
industries  using  drj-ing  oils,  we  see  that  the  old  system  of 
choking  off  the  circulation  and  retaining  the  heat  in  the 
oven  is  not  the  proper  method  when  drying  oil  sand  cores. 

Other  Binders  Than  Oil 

Cores  in  which  the  binder  is  pitch  or  rosin  must  have 
any  contained  moisture  driven  off  as  steam,  and  after 
that  heat  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  melt  and  distribute 
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the  binder  material.  In  the  case  of  binders  having  a 
starch  or  gluten  base,  as  flour  or  dextrine,  the  moisture 
must  be  driven  off  and  heat  applied  sufficient  to  harden 
the  compound.  In  this  case  the  proper  temperature  is  the 
same  as  that  required  to  bake  bread  or  biscuits ;  and  after 
the  moisture  is  driven  off  a  circulation  of  air  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  if  the  oven  were  too  hot  it  would  be  dele- 
terious, as  it  would  tend  to  burn  tne  binder. 

Molasses  and  glutrin  are  binders  which  do  not  require 
a  circulation  of  air  beyond  the  driving  off  of  the  con- 
tained moisture.  Glutrin  is  frequently  used  in  oil  sand 
mixtures  and  the  blend  has  been  found  to  give  good  re- 
sults, the  glutrin  replacing  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
oil.  In  this  case  the  moisture  must  be  driven  out  first, 
during  which  time  the  vents  in  the  oven  must  be  opened 
for  circulation  of  air.  By  simply  leaving  the  oven  in  this 
condition  for  the  entire  baking  period  there  is  sufficient 
circulation  for  the  hardening  of  the  oil. 

In  our  experiments  we  found  that  with  glutrin  the  best 
results  were  obtained  with  a  slightly  bonded  sand,  and 
working  on  this  clue  we  took  sharp  sand  and  added  to 
it  about  I  per  cent,  of  clay  and  glutrin  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  of  glutrin  to  75  parts  of  sand.  Glutrin  alone  in 
sharp  sand  has  a  tendenc}'  to  sweat  to  the  surface  of  the 
core,  making  a  hard  exterior  and  a  soft  interior.  A  core 
of  this  type  may  be  particularly  well  fitted  for  aluminum 
or  some  similar  purpose,  but  is  not  what  is  wanted  for 
general  foundry  practice. 

As  the  writer  has  visited  different  foundries  through- 
out the  country  he  has  learned  that  a  number  of  foundry- 
men  have  discovered  the  value  of  clay  when  mixed  with 
certain  binders.  In  one  foundry  the  sand  was  wet  down 
with  a  mixture  composed  of  clay  wash  and  glutrin.  In 
another  dry  fire-clay  was  ground  into ,  the  sand  and  the 
entire  mass  wet  down  with  glutrin  and  water.  Clay  wash 
and  molasses  have  long  been  used  in  steel  foundries.  In 
other  cases  clay  and  flour  were  used  together,  while  in  one 
case  a  core  was  being  made  from  a  mixture  of  sand, 
Welch  Mountain  clay  and  sawdust,  the  sawaust  being  used 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  sand  and  render- 
ing the  core  rotten,  so  that  it  would  crush  before  the 
metal.  Sawdust  may  be  introduced  into  many  cores  to 
advantage  when  a  core  that  will  crush  is  required. 

Colloidal  Conditions  of  Clay  an  Important  Factor 

In  studying  the  question  of  clay  as  a  binder  the  writer 
realized  that  the  natural  bond  occurring  in  the  sand  was 
clay.  Formerly  the  method  of  determining  the  bond  in  a 
sand  for  either  core  work  or  molding  was  to  determine 
the  alumina  and  figure  it  as  the  bond ;  but  sands  having 
the  same  relative  amount  of  bond  as  determined  by  chem- 
ical analysis  vary  greatly  when  subjected  to  physcial  tests, 
hence  the  necessity  of  further  research  along  this  line. 

Chemists  have  recently  begun  to  recognize  a  class  of 
bodies  known  as  colloids.  These  are  essentially  gelatin- 
ous masses  possessing  the  property  of  holding  in  com- 
bination a  coniderable  amount  of  water.  In  the  case  of 
clay  this  colloidal  condition  seems  to  have  been  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  surface 
clays.  Some  of  the  fireclays  found  in  the  coal  measures 
were  evidently  once  filled  with  organic  matter  and  ren- 
dered colloidal,  and  these  when  exposed  to  moisture  have 
a  tendency  to  take  up  the  moisture  that  has  been  forced 
out  of  them  by  pressure  and,  as  the  clayworker  expresses 
it,  to  "fatten." 

The  difference  in  the  bonding  power  of  clays  appears 
to  be  a  direct  function  of  the  difference  in  their  colloidal 
matter;  hence,  if  we  could  obtain  some  method  of  measur- 
ing the  colloidal  matter,  we  should  have  a  means  of  com- 
paring the  natural  bond  in  clays  and  sands.  A  number  of 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  we  are 
now  experimenting  with  them  at  Covington.  The  most 
successful  thus  far  is  the  measurement  of  the  colloidal 
material  with  an  aniline  dyestuff  known  as  malachite 
green.  These  tests,  however,  are  evidently  going  to  be 
laboratory  tests,  and  not  foundry  tests,  as  they  require 
too  careful  manipulation  for  the  ordinary  foundry  and 
the  use  of  delicate  laboratory  apparatus.  The  writer's  in- 
vestigations has  convinced  him  that  within  a  short  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  methods  by  means  of  which 
the  chemist  can  test  the  supplies  for  the  core  room  and 
predict  the  results  with  certainty,  just  as  to-day  he  con- 
trols the  products  used  on  the  melting  platform ;  and  the 
progressive  foundryman  should  look  forward  to  this  with 


confident  expectation,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  overcome 
many  of  the  difficulties  now  encountered. 

It  will,  however,  necessitate  the  placing  of  the  core 
room  under  the  supervision  of  more  highly  skilled  men 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  At  present,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  cores  will  stand  up  and  also  to 
overcome  unexpected  irregularities  in  the  sand,  foun- 
drymen  are  commonly  using  from  2  to  ID  times  as  much 
binder  as  is  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  are  using  a 
much  more  expensive  binder  than  is  necessary.  One 
problem  which  we  hope  to  solve  in  the  investigation  now 
under  way  is  to  be  able  to  point  out  how  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  producing  a  given  strength  in  a  core ;  in  other 
words,  a  rational  method  of  comparing  core  sands. 

Effect  of  Alkalies  on  Binders 

One  of  the  greatest  surprises  to  us  in  this  core-room 
investigation  has  been  the  effect  of  alkalies  on  the  binders. 
While  investigating  a  certain  gangway  sand  we  found 
that  the  cores  were  rotten  on  the  inside  and  not  very  strong 
even  on  the  surface,  no  matter  what  liquid  binder  was 
used.  The  microscope  showed  that  the  oil  was  destroyed 
and  that  glutrin  tended  to  come  to  the  surface  and  was 
also  largely  destroyed.  After  various  experiments  we 
tried  adding  acid  to  the  sand,  and  this  greatly  increased 
the  strength  of  the  cores.  A  number  of  other  sands  had 
been  giving  weak  cores  with  all  of  the  hquid  binders  we 
had  tried.  An  acid  was  tried  on  these,  with  the  result  that 
the  strength  of  the  cores  was  increased  from  5  to  10  times. 
Both  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  but  sulphuric  is  best  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  sulphates  formed  have  no  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb moisture,  while  hydrochloric  acid  forms  salts  that 
tend  to  absorb  moisture  and  hence  soften  the  core.  We 
are  now  Working  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  exam- 
ining the  sand  to  ascertain  just  the  amount  of  acid  to 
be  used. 

Along  the  line  of  the  discoveries  made  as  to  the  effect 
of  alkalies  on  core  binders  the  writer  has  learned  of  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  water  used  in  tempering 
and  mixing  core  sand.  A  certain  foundry  was  purchasing 
city  water  and  everything  was  going  smoothly  in  the 
foundry  and  core  department,  but  the  expense  of  the  city 
water  was  a  considerable  item,  so  they  drilled  an  artesian 
well.  The  artesian  water  immediately  caused  trouble  in 
the  foundry.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  highly  alkaline  and 
that  this  was  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  binder  either  by 
saponifying  the  oil  or  by  affecting  the  strength  of  other 
binders  used.  From  this  and  other  cases  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  in  the  future  it  may  be  found  just  as  advanta- 
geous to  treat  water  for  the  core  room  as  it  is  to  treat  it 
for  the  boiler  room. 

Binder  Ratio  with  Dry  and  Damp  Sands 

Another  surprise  that  came  to  us  during  the  investiga- 
tion was  a  discovery  made  when  comparing  binders  with 
the  use  of  a  given  standard  sand.  When  dry  sand  was  used 
several  more  cores  were  obtained  from  a  given  measured 
amount  than  from  damp  sand.  An  investigation  showed 
that  if  dry  sand  were  taken  and  measured  and  then  tem- 
pered with  about  4  per  cent,  of  moisture  its  volume  was 
greatly  increased.  If  the  tempered  said  were  poured  into 
a  measure  and  struck  off,  the  volume  in  some  cases  was 
increased  as  much  as  40  per  cent. ;  and  when  poured  in 
carelessly,  so  that  it  piled  up  loosely,  with  some  large  voids, 
the  volume  was  increased  even  more  than  this.  The  ex- 
planation is  simply  that  the  dry  sand  packs  together  thor- 
oughly, the  grains  sliding  past  one  another  into  perfect 
contact. 

When  damp  sand  is  dumped  or  poured  into  a  receptacle 
the  moment  two  moist  grains  touch,  motion  ceases,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  they  adhere  and  so  the  sand 
piles  up  with  a  much  larger  percentage  of  vent  spaces. 
If  the  amount  of  moisture  is  increased  until  the  sand 
flows  it  will  pack  as  closely  as  when  dry,  or  closer,  be- 
cause it  is  then  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and  the  effect 
of  the  thin  films  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  sand  is 
thus  eliminated.  This  discovery  explains  some  irregulari- 
ties which  had  occurred  earlier  in  our  core  experiments. 
It  is  evident,  when  a  measured  amount  of  dry  sand  is 
placed  with  a  measured  amount  of  binder,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  grains  of  sand  present  the 
ratio  between  the  sand  and  the  binder  will  be  higher  than 
when  moist  sand  is  taken  in  the  same  measured  amount, 
with  a  consequent  smaller  number  of  grains  of  sand.     It 
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is  possible  with  certain  grades  of  sand  and  certain  per- 
centages of  moisture  measured  in  this  way  to  introduce 
variations  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  the  binding  ratio. 

For  this  reason,  where  accurate  results  are  required 
all  of  the  sand  should  be  dried  previous  to  mixing.  This 
is  also  important  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  core  mixture,  as  we  have  found  that 
this  is  an  important  item. 

We  have  used  the  microscope  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  examining  sands  and  the  manner  in  which  binders 
act,  and  a  little  later  the  writer  hopes  to  publish  a  series 
of  micrographs  illustrating  these  investigations. 

Conclusions 

To  sum  up,  the  action  of  core  binders  must  be  consid- 
ered from  the  following  points  of  view :  The  core  must 
have  sufficient  strength  to  stand  up  before  and  during  dry- 
ing. This  means  the  use  of  a  green  binder  for  some 
classes  of  work.  Flour  and  dextrine  and  other  gluten 
products  form  the  best  green  binders;  next  to  these  come 
clay,  glutrin  and  molasses.  Oil,  rosin  and  pitch  are  all  of 
little  use  as  green  binders,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the 
black  compounds  frequently  introduce  dextrine  or  clay 
to  serve  as  a  green  binder. 

The  most  efficient  final  binder  in  the  dry  core  would 
be  one  in  which  all  of  the  binder  would  be  gathered  at 
the  contact  points  of  the  sand  so  as  to  leave  the  vent 
passages  free.  Oil.  or  blends  of  oil  and  glutrin,  or  glutrin 
and  clay  seem  to  fill  these  requirements  fairly  well  among 
the  liquid  binders,  and  rosin  and  pitch  among  the  dry 
binding  materials.  But  all  of  the  dry  binders  have  a 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  roughen  the  surface  of  the 
sand  in  the  vent  passages  and  partly  stop  the  vents.  This 
is  largely  true  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  binders 
are  generally  used  with  loamy  sands  or  in  conjunction  with 
flour  or  dextrine. 


The  Victor-Balata  &   Textile  Belting  Company 

On  May  i  the  new  plant  at  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Victor-Balata  belting  in  America  was  opened 
for  active  operations  under  the  name  of  the  Victor-Balata 
&  Textile  Belting  Company.  Victor-Balata  belting  has 
long  been  manufactured  in  Germany  and  imported  into 
America  by  the  New  York  Leather  Belting  Company. 
While  tbis  was  satisfactory,  as  far  as  obtaining  the  great 
quality  feature  of  the  belting,  there  were  delays  due  to 
importation,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  a  plant  in 
America.  The  new  company  is  composed  of  German  and 
American  interests  who  have  been  connected  in  a  business 
way  in  the  balata  belting  line  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
German  members  of  the  company  are  the  well-known 
belting  manufacturers,  C.  Vollrath  &  Sohn,  Blanken- 
burgh,  Germany,  with  C.  E.  Aaron  and  J.  R.  Stine,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Aaron  being  the  president  and  Mr. 
Stine  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  York  Leather 
Belting  Company. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  as  follows :  C.  E. 
Aaron,  president;  J.  R.  Stine,  treasurer;  Edwin  Vollrath, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  new  plant  at  Easton.  Mr. 
Vollrath  was  brought  up  in  the  textile  belting  business, 
and  especially  in  the  balata  end  of  it ;  therefore  he  is 
familiar  with  the  making  of  Victor-Balata  belting  from 
beginning  to  end  and  is  consequently  especially  fitted  to 
handle  the  process  in  the  new  factory.  In  addition  to 
having  the  entire  ser\-ices  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Vollrath, 
who  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Easton,  the  new  com- 
pany has  secured  the  services  of  the  German  foreman 
who  lately  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of 
the  factory  end  of  the  business.  The  superintendent  of 
the  German  company  also  came  over  for  a  few  months  to 
assist  in  successfully  starting  the  new  factory  and  to 
teach  the  American  workmen  all  the  details  of  the  many 
processes  entering  into  the  making  of  this  belting.  The 
making  of  Victor-Balata  belting  in  America  has  therefore 
been  started  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
nothing  having  been  left  undone  to  maintain  the  same 
great  quality  in  it  that  characterized  the  belting  when  im- 
ported. 

The  preliminary  buildings  are  of  steel  and  concrete 
construction,  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  the 
total  amount  of  floor  space  utilized  solely  for  the  manu- 
facturing purposes  is  about  30,000  sq.  ft.  Over  10  acres  of 
land  has  been  acquired,  thus  allowing  ample  room  for  ad- 
ditions  in  the   future.     The  citv  of  Easton   extended  the 


city  limits  and  a  special  private  railroad  siding  has  been 
put  in  communicating  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
The  power  plant  is  in  a  special  building  of  its  own.  High 
pressure  tube  boilers,  200  h.p.  each,  of  the  E.  Keeler  Com- 
pany make,  and  a  Corliss  engine  made  by  the  Hewes  & 
Phillips  Company  have  been  installed  and  room  has  been 
left  for  additional  units  as  needed.  The  auxiliary  power 
machinery,  such  as  pumps,  heaters,  condensers,  etc.,  are  of 
the  most  modern  pattern  throughout.  The  special  ma- 
chinery involved  in  the  many  processes  of  manufacture 
was  imported  from  Germany  where  it  was  made  under 
special  specifications  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Voll- 
rath personally.  The  entire  plant  has  been  laid  out  with 
the  view  of  economical  manufacture  of  textile  belting  in 
all  the  details,  as  the  raw  materials  enter  at  one  end  and 
come  out  at  the  other  end  in  the  shape  of  finished  rolls  of 
belting  ready  for  the  trade. 

For  various  reasons,  relative  both  to  the  manufacture 
and  marketing  of  Victor-Balata  belting,  the  New  York 
Leather  Belting  Company  decided  to  separate  entirely  the 
textile  belting  business  from  that  of  the  leather.  While 
the  new  textile  factory  is  at  Easton.  the  sales  end  of  the 
business  will  be  handled  from  51  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  and  from  172  North  Franklin  street,  Chicago,  the 
sales  offices  of  the  new  company.  The  opening  of  the  new 
plant  at  Easton,  Pa.,  will  consequently  do  away  with  all 
of  the  past  delays  due  to  importation  of  Victor-Balata 
belting  and  place  the  manufacturers  in  position  to  deliver 
all  commercial  widths  and  plies  at  short  notice. 


Carnegie   Publications   on   Steel   Mine  Timbers 


An  unusually  complete  discussion  of  the  use  of  steel  in 
the  underground  operations  of  mine  timbering,  replete 
with  the  information  needed  to  lay  out  the  work,  has  been 
prepared  for  general  distribution  in  two  booklets  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  One  of 
these  takes  up  not  merely  the  one  side  of  the  question,  but 
deals  at  length  with  the  considerations  of  the  use  of  wood, 
including  that  given  preservative  treatment,  and  of  con- 
crete. Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  variety  of  de- 
signs of  steel  work  available  for  roof  supports,  gangway 
supports,  underground  pump  houses  and  mine-shaft 
strengthening  and  lining,  and  detailed  tables  are  included 
of  the  safe  loads  of  beams  and  struts,  of  H  and  I  sections, 
and  of  square  and  round  oak,  yellow-  pine,  white  pine, 
spruce  and  other  beams  and  posts.  The  extended  engineer- 
ing treatment  of  the  subject  is  convincing  of  the  amount 
of  study  given  to  mine  timbering,  and  the  array  of  half- 
tone engravings  is  illuminating  regarding  the  character 
and  widespread  adoption  of  this  form  of  underground 
steel  construction.  ^ 
♦-•-• 

The  Steel  Corporation  Buys  the  Risdon  Works 


Representatives  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
closed  last  week  for  the  Risdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  Works 
property  in  San  Francisco,  for  which  negotiations  have 
been  under  way  for  some  time.  The  deed  of  transfer 
showed  that  Thomas  Murray,  acting  for  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  made  the  purchase.  The  price 
is  put  at  $2,100,000  and  the  purchasers  assume  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $600,000.  The  works  at  Potrero  and  30 
acres  of  land,  which  takes  in  a  half  mile  of  valuable 
water  front,  are  included  in  the  purchase.  The  report 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  plans  for  continuing  the 
operations  heretofore  carried  on  at  this  plant  is  incor- 
rect; also  the  report  that  the  corporation  will  build  a 
blast  furnace  and  steel  works.  The  intention  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  newly  acquired  property  the  warehouses 
and  yards  now  maintained  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  the  American  Bridge  Company  and  other 
subsidiary  companies. 

♦  «  » 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  lull  in  the  demand  for 
steel  cars  by  making  some  e.xtensive  improvements  and 
additions  to  its  plant  at  Woods  Run,  Pittsburgh.  These 
include  installation  of  some  cranes  and  considerable  new 
machinery.  The  plant  will  be  put  in  first  class  shape  in 
every  way,  and  its  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
cars  will  be  slightly  increased. 
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Extras  on  Bars  and  Shapes  from  Waverly 
Warehouse 

Below  is  given  the  standard  classification  of  warehouse 
extras  on  steel  bars  and  shapes  adopted  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  for  use  in  business  done  from  its  Waverly 
warehouses,  near  Newark,  N.  J.  These  extras,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  an  advance  over  those  heretofore 
charged  on  shipments  from  this  warehouse,  are  promul- 
gated in  response  to  the  points  made  in  the  conferences 
held  some  time  ago,  participated  in  by  iron  and  steel  job- 
bers in  the  New  York  district  and  in  the  territories  tribu- 
tary to  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  In  the  main  they  are 
three-fourths  of  the  full  extras  shown  on  the  card  long 
used  in  the  trade  in  connection  with  mill  shipments.  The 
extras  below  are  given  in  cents  per  pound : 

ROUNDS    AND    SQUARES. 

J4  to  3   1/16  in Base 

H    to    11/16  in lOc.  extra 

•4     to     9/16  in 15c.  extra 

7/16  in 30c.  extra. 

H  in 40c.  extra 

11/32  in 45c.  e.xtra 

5/16  in 55c.  extra 

9/32  in 60c.  extra 

'A  in 75c.  extra 

3"8  to  3  9/16  in 15c.  extra 

3H  to  4  1/16  in 20c.  extra 

4  ■  5  to  4  9/16  in 25c.  extra 

4H  to  5  in 30c.  extra 

5!^  to  5'A       in 40c.  extra 

5.5^  to  6         in 75c.  extra 

6',^  to  6J^     in 60c.  extra 

6^  to  7K       in 9Sc.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  liigher  extra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

FLAT     BARS     AND     HEAVY     BANDS 

I  to  6  in.  X     ^  to  1  in Base 

1  to  6  in.  X     J4  to     5/16  in 15c.  extra 

11/16  to      lS/16  in.  X     fi  to     J4  in 30c.  extra 

11/16  to      15/16  in.  X     !4  to     5/16  in 40c.  extra 

9/16     to      ^  in.  X     H  to     yi  in 40c.  extra 

9/16     to     ^  in.  X     K  to     5/16  in S5c  extra 

'A  m.  X     H  to    7/16  in 75c.  extra 

'A  in.  X     ;4  to     5/16  in 90c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X     H  in 1.05c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X     'A  to     5/16  in 1. 20c.  extra 

H       '  in.  X     J4  to     5/16  in 1.50c.  extra 

I'A       to  6  in.  X  1   1/16  to   1  3/16  in 10c  extra 

I'A        to  6  in.  X  1J4  to  1^2  in 15c.  extra 

\H        to  6  in.  X  15^  to  2f^  in 25c.  extra 

i'A        to  6  in.  x  3  to  4  in 30c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

LIGHT    BARS   AND    BANDS. 

I'A       to  6  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 30c.  extra 

I'A       to  6  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 45c.  extra 

1         to   1   7/16  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 40c.  extra 

1  to  1  7/16  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 55c.  extra 

13/16  to    15/16  in.  x  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 55c.  extra 

13/16  to    15/16  in.  x  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  !^  in 60c.  e.xtra 

11/16  to  Ji  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 75c.  extra 

11/16  to  H  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 90c.  extra 

9/16  to  ^  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 90c.  extra 

9/16  to  5^  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  J^  in 1.00c.  extra 

H  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 1.00c.  extra 

M  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,12  and  'A  in 1.15c.  extra 

7/16  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 1.35c.  e.xtra 

7/16  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 1. 60c.  extra 

H  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 1.45c.  extra 

a  in.  X  Nos.   10,11,  12  and  'A   in 1.80c  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  ne.xt  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

ANGLES. 

I'A  X  I'A  to  234  X  2ii  in.,  X  3/16  in.  and  thicker 15c.  extra 

154  X  IVi  to  254  X  254  in.  X  'A  in 25c.  extra 

1       X  1  to  I'A  X  I'A  in.,  X  3/16  in.  and  heavier 25c.  extra 

1  x  1       to  I'A  X  I'A  in.,  X  'A  'ti 30c.  extra 

^  X  ^  in.  X  3/16  in 30c.  extra 

H  X  ^A  in.  X  'A  in 40c.  extra 

J^  X  54  in.  X  3/16  in 40c.  extra 

?i  X  J4  in.  X  !  8  in 45c.  extra 

H  X  ^  in.  X  'A  in 1.65c.  extra 

H  X  ^  in.  X  3/32  in 1.95c.  extra 

yi  X  'A  in.  X  'A  in 2.40c.  extra 

J^  X  J4  in.  X  less  than  'A  in 2.70c.  extra 

3      in.  on  one  or  both  legs  by  3/16  and  'A  in 50c.  extra 

2  X  \'A  X  3/16  in.  and  thicker 23c.  extra 


IH  X  ^A  in.  X  Jg  in 40c.  extra 

1      X  K  in.  X  J^  in 45c.  extra 

1       X  ^  in.  X  'A  in , 1. 65c.  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

CHANNELS. 

l;-2   to  2'Ax'A   to   ^x3/16  in.  and  thicker I5c.  extra 

15^  to  2'A-x'A  to  ^x'A  in 25c.  extra 

1  to  I'A  inches  x  3/16  in.  and  heavier • 25c.  extra 

I  to  \'A  inches  x  'A  in 30c.  extra 

Jix3/I6  in.  and  heavier 30c.  extra 

HxlA  in 40c.  extra 

H  to  ^  in.  X  3/16  in 40c.  extra 

J4  X  'A  in 45c.  extra 

%  X  'A  in 1.65c.  extra 

'A  X  'A  in 2.40c.  extra 

'A  X  less  than  J^  in 2.70c.  extra 

For  immediate  sizes,  the  ne.xt  higher  e.xtra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

Channels  not  included  above  are  subject  to  special  prices. 

TEES. 

I'A  X  i 'A  to  2'Ax2'Ax'A  in.  and  thicker 20c.  extra 

i'Axl'/i  to  2i^x2!,-Sx3/16  in.... 30c.  extra 

I'Axl'A  in  X  'A  in 40c.  extra 

I'Axl'A  in.  X  'A  in.  and  thicker 30c.  extra 

I'A^l'A    in.   X   3/16   in 40c  extra 

1J4x1J4    in.    X    'A    in 45c  extra 

1x1   to   I'A^l'A   in.  X  3/16  in.  thick.  .  .    45c  extra 

Ixl  to  1^x15^  in.  X  H   in.  thick S5c  extra 

^x'H    in.   X    a    in.   and   thicker 70c  extra 

^x^  iT\.  X  %   in.  and  thicker 85c  extra 

HxH  in.  X   a   in.  and  thicker 1. 65c  extra 

2^x1^x3/16     in 40c  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  cliarged  in  all 
cases. 

HEXAGONS. 

H    to    2'A    in , 25c  extra 

%   to   11/16  in 40c  extra 

'/i   to  9/16  in 55c  extra 

7/16     in 85c  extra 

^     in 1.00c  extra 

5/16     in 1.15c  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in 
all  cases. 

OVALS. 

a    to    134    in 25c  extra 

H    to    11/16   in 40c  extra 

9/16     in 45c  extra 

'A     in 60c  extra 

7/16    in 75c  extra 

^     in 90c  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in  all 
cases. 

HALF    OVALS    AND    HALF     ROUNDS. 

J^  to  4  inches  x  7/32  in.  and  thicker 40c  extra 

Ji  to  4  in.  X  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and  3/16  in 55c  extra 

J^  to  4  in.  X  Nos.  10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 75c  extra 

Ji  in.  to  13/16  in.  x  3/16  in.  and  thicker 60c  extra 

H  in.  to  13/16  in.  x  Nos.   10,  11,  12  and  'A  in 90c  extra 

54  in.  to  13/16  in.  x  Nos.  13,  14  and  15 1.05c  extra 

H   in.  to   11/16  in.  x  5/32  in.   (No.  9)   and  thicker 75c  extra 

H  in.  to  11/16  in.  x  Nos.  10,  11.  12  and  'A  in 1.00c  extra 

H  in.  to  11/16  in.  x  Nos.  13.   14  and  15 1.15c  extra 

'A   in.  to  9/16  in.  x  'A  in.  and  thicker 1.00c  extra 

'/i  in.  to  9/16  in.  x  Nos.  13,  14  and  15 1.35c  extra 

7/16  in.   X  7/64  in.   and  thicker 1.60c  extra 

7/16  in.  X  Nos.   13,  14  and  15 1.75c  extra 

^   in.  X  3/32  in.  and  thicker 1.90c  extra 

a  in.  X  Nos.   14  and  15 2.05c  extra 

5/16  in.   X  5/32  in.   and  thicker 1.95c  extra 

5/16  in.  X  less  than  5/32  in.  thick ._ 2.10c  extra 

For  intermediate  sizes,  the  next  higher  extra  to  be  charged  in 
all   cases. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company,  Sterling,  111.,  re- 
cently shipped  an  8o-hp.  and  a  6o-hp.  gas  engine  to  Arkan- 
sas for  pumping  water  from  deep  wells  for  rice  irrigation. 
The  80-hp.  engine  was  fitted  with  two  8-ft.  flywheels 
weighing  nearly  4  tons.  The  company  is  shipping  engines 
of  this  character  for  alfalfa  and  other  mills  and  for  grain 
elevators,  as  well  as  for  irrigating  and  reclaiming  land. 


The  David  Lupton's  Sons  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  opened  an  office  at  141S  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  for  the  sale  of  Lupton  steel  sash,  Lupton  rolled  steel 
skylight,  Pond  continuous  sash  and  Pond  operating  device. 
Walter  C.  Scott,  civil  engineer,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  National  Tube  Company  to  become  manager  of 
the  new  office. 
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Welfare  Work  Discussed  at  Judge   Gary's  Dinner  of  May  4— Some    Comment   on  the 

Present  Condition  of  Business 


The  improvement  of  labor  conditions  at  iron  and  steel  works  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  time  devoted  to 
speaking  at  the  dinner  given  by  Judge  Gary  to  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York, 
Thursday  evening,  May  4.  About  80  representatives  of  the  industry  were  present.  Preliminary  to  the  dinner  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute's  new  standing  committee  on  Welfare  Work  had  a  session  at  which  the  work 
it  has  undertaken  was  discussed  at  length.  A  few  days  previous  the  special  committee  appointed  by  Judge  Gary 
last  year  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  six-day  work  week  in  the  continuous  operations  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture had  met  to  draft  a  report.  Between  «this  meeting  and  the  date  of  the  dinner  all  the  members  of  the  special 
committee  had  been  appointed  on  the  new  standing  committee  and  thus  their  report  became  in  part  a  starting 
point  for  the  after  dinner  discussion  of  Thursday  evening.  The  occasion  differed  from  the  dinner  meetings  which 
had  preceded  in  that  there  was  scarcely  more  than  a  reference  to  the  question  of  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products. 


In  introducing  the  after  dinner  programme,  Judge  Gary 
referred  to  the  pleasure  the  social  meetings  of  the  steel 
manufacturers  had  given  him  and  to  the  abiding  friend- 
ships which  had  resulted  from  such  mingling  together. 
This  friendship  he  considered  of  more  importance  and  of 
greater  honor  to  any  man  than  any  honor  or  any  satisfac- 
tion that  could  come  as  the  result  of  mere  business  success. 
"To  my  mind,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  most  agreeable  thing 
that  you  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  by  education  and 
practice  and  almost  by  birth  many  years  ago  were  in 
business  matters  consummate  enemies,  are  now  the  best 
of  friends,  representing  in  my  opinion  the  very  highest 
type  of  American  citizenship.  You  who  a  few  years  ago 
would  almost  have  been  fighting  one  another,  now  if  nec- 
essary would  fight  for  one  another.  No  one  could  attack 
any  one  of  you  without  attacking  all  of  you." 

Following  Judge  Gary,  remarks  were  made  by  eight 
members  of  the  Institute  who  were  called  out  by  him. 
The  first  five  of  these  were  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Welfare  Work :  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company;  James  A.  Campbell,  president  Yoimgs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Company ;  F.  W.  Wood,  president 
Maryland  Steel  Company;  William  B.  Schiller,  president 
National  Tube  Company;  George  G.  Crawford,  president 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  introduced  as  the  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Work 
Committee  but  explained  that  he  was  in  reality  vice-chair- 
man, as  Judge  Gary  is  e.v-officio  chairman  of  all  the  Insti- 
tute committees.  Following  the  remarks  on  welfare  work 
President  Farrell  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  asked  to  speak  on  business  conditions.  He  was 
followed  by  Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president  Bessemer  Pig 
Iron  Association,  and  the  last  speaker  was  Willis  L.  King, 
vice  president  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Judge 
Gary  then  said  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  The  remarks 
of  the  various  speakers  are  reported  quite  fully  below . 

Judge  Gary's  Remarks 

Judge  Gary  spoke  as  follows  on  welfare  Avork 
and  the  conditions  affecting  business  in  the  United  States : 

One  of  the'  -thoughts  uppermost  in  my  mind  this  even- 
ing relates  to  and  grows  out  of  the  considerations  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  desig- 
nated as  the  Welfare  Committee,  a  regular  standing  com- 
mittee, which  is  an  enlargement  of  a  special  committee 
heretofore  appointed  to  consider  some  of  the  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  condition  of  our  men  at  the  mills.  1  think 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  has  to  consider  is  the  t,ijcstion 
of  proper  treatment  of  employees.  It  is  not  important  to 
consider  what  the  treatment  of  the  employer  by  the  em- 
ployee is  or  may  be.  The  man  who  has  tha  intelligence 
and  the  success  and  the  capital  to  ernploy  labor  has  placed 
upon  himself  voluntarily  a  responsibiUty  with  reference  10 
his  men  which  he  cannot  escape  and  ought  not  to  endeavor 
to  escape.  *\nd  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  m  my 
opinion  one  of  the  greatest  questions  for  consideration 
by  the  capitalists  of  America  today  is  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  their  employees,  so  as  to  make  it  certain 
there  will  never  in  this   country  be   any  excuse   for  the 


advancement  of  the  ideas  of  the  anarchist  or  the  socialist. 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  through  the  efforts 
of  this  general  standing  committee,  has  undertaken  to 
do  a  work  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  not  only  to  the  Institute  itself  but  to  the  country 
at   large. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONFERENCE 

Another  question  I  wish  to  refer  to  briefly  is  the 
question  of  a  proposed  international  meeting  in  Europe 
during  the  coming  summer.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  last  autumn,  w-hen  about  30  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  who  five  in  foreign  countries  were 
in  this  country,  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  an 
international  meeting  held  somewhere  in  Europe.  That 
meeting  has  been  called  for  July  s  and  6  at  Brussels,  and 
delegates  have  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Institute.  Delegates  have  also  been  appointed  by 
similar  institutes  or  associations  of  perhaps  all  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  I  believe 
it  will  be  one  of  the  noteworthy  meetings  of  this  century. 
It  has  been  most  remarkable  to  my  mind  that  so  much 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  meeting  by  the  prominent 
manufacturers  of  foreign  countries,  and  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  some  form  of  international  organiza- 
tion, with  the  same  fraternal  feeling  and  the  same  associa- 
tion and  the  same  disposition  to  g-^t  together  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  and  of  helping  one  another.  I 
think  the  meeting  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  which 
you  will  all  look  back  to  with  pride. 

THE   CONDITION   OF  BUSINESS 

One  other  subject  I  will  briefly  refer  to  is  general 
business  conditions.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
anyone  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  our  lines  and 
in  business  lines  generally  throughout  this  country  con- 
ditions are  not  as  good  as  we  would  like  to  have  them. 
Business  in  January,  February  and  March  was  very  good, 
but  the  extra  session  of  Congress  had  a  very  bad  effect 
on  business  conditions  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a 
pity  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  seemed  to  be  una- 
voidable and  it  is  regrettable  that  politics  should  interfere 
with  business  progress.  It  is  deplorable  that  so  many 
politicians  are  mere  politicians  and  not  statesmen;  that 
for  political  purposes  action  should  be  taken  or  proposed 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  is  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  property  and  business  success. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  we  know  by  sad  experience, 
that  when  Congress  is  in  session  there  is  a  sudden  and  a 
marked  hesitation,  fear  and  doubt  and  distrust  which  enter 
the  mind  of  the  general  business  pubHc.  We  have  felt  it 
very  materially ;  others  have  felt  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  presented  the  worst  side  of  the  case. 
Anyone  can  always  see  things  in  his  business  horizon 
which  are  not  entirely  satisfactory;  anyone  disposed  to 
look  down  instead  of  up  will  find  some  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort. It  is  the  hopeful  man,  the  courageous  man,  the 
man  who  looks  on  the  bright  side,  it  is  the  man  who 
realizes  to  the  full  extent  the  best  things  which  appear  to 
his  view,  who  makes  the  greatest  success.     And  there  are 
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many  things  just  now  within  our  vision,  if  we  have  the 
disposition  to  see  the  best  side,  which  are  favorable  and 
encouraging  and  should  make  us  feel  absolutely  certain 
good  times  are  ahead  of  us,  and  not  so  far  ahead  as  to 
be  out  of  sight  or  out  of  grasp.  The  fxindamentals  of 
the  country  were  never  better  than  they  are  today.  Finan- 
cial conditions  were  never  before  on  as  sound  a  basis  in 
this  country  as  they  are  today.  Those  of  you  who  are 
connected  with  banks  know  that  the  trouble  with  the 
banker  at  the  present  time  is  that  he  has  more  money  than 
he  can  profitably  use.  The  circulation  of  money  in  this 
country  per  capita  at  the  present  time  is  almost  35  dollars 
— considerably  larger  than  in  other  countries  with  very 
few  exceptions.  Moreover,  the  disposition  of  the  people 
of  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  have  enacted  into 
a  law  some  provision  similar  if  not  entirely  like  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Aldrich  Committee.  And  if  this 
shall  become  a  law  it  is  perfectly  certain  we  will  have  no 
more  financial  panics  in  this  country  of  great  significance. 
Then  we  have  the  one  great  thing  which  all  of  us 
look  to  eagerly  every  year,  and  that  is  the  crop  condition. 
Many  of  us  have  opportunities  for  ascertaining  what  the 
crop  prospects  are  from  time  to  time,  and  although  no 
one  can  predict  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  crop  of 
any  3'ear,  particularly  until  he  sees  the  crops  in  the  ground 
and  nearly  ripe,  j'et  all  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
present  time  are  evidence  that  we  may  expect,  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  during  the  coming  year, 
one  of  the  best  and  largest  crops  we  have  ever  had  in 
this  country. 

THE  WORK  OF  TROUBLE   JIAKERS 

Then  another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  has 
been  a  disposition  in  this  country  during  the  last  few 
years  to  throw  stones  at  the  business  man ;  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  abuse,  to  criticise,  to  find  fault,  to 
attack.  The  demagogue  has  been  more  or  less  successful 
during  the  last  few  years  and  the  people  have  been  more 
or  less  deceived  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  the 
intention  of  the  successful  business  man.  It  has  been  very 
popular  for  the  man  on  the  stump  to  say  that  because  a 
business  man  is  successful  he  is  a  dishonest  man.  And 
the  people  have  been  deceived.  But  you  cannot  deceive 
all  the  people  all  the.  time,  as  we  know  by  experience  and 
by  the  utterances  of  some  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
past.  People  are  waking  up ;  there  is  a  reaction  to  some 
extent.  The  general  mass  of  the  people  are  coming  around 
to  the  idea  that  the  successful  business  man  may  be  just 
as  loyal  to  the  country,  just  as  honest  in  his  dealings  and 
just  as  friendly  towards  his  competitors  and  his  associates 
as  the  poor  man,  and  that  the  successful  business  man 
is  disposed  to  do  as  much  as  the  statesman  or  the  poli- 
tician with  respect  to  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  And  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  time  is 
coming  in  the  comparatively  near  future  when  we  will 
see  that  the  people  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  there  has 
been  an  imposition  on  the  part  of  these  demagogues,  and 
that  they  have  carried  too  far  their  attacks. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  any  of  us  should  to  any  extent  modify  our  view  that 
we  must  do  everything  we  possibly  can  every  day,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  make  it  certain  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing  by  everjone.  And  the  disposition  which 
we  are  showing  among  ourselves  when  we  come  together, 
in  trj-ing  to  help  one  another  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  all  others,  we  must  also  evidence  in  our  treatment  of 
everv'one  outside  of  our  lines  of  activity,  including  our 
customers,  including  our  employees,  including  all  the  mak- 
ers and  the  administrators  of  the  law,  and  including  the 
public  at  large.  We  must  put  and  keep  ourselves  on  a 
platform  so  fair,  so  high,  so  reasonable,  that  we  will 
attract  the  attention  and  invite  and  secure  the  approval  of 
all  who  know  what  we  are  doing.  In  that  way  we  will 
exercise  an  influence  which  should  be  of  great  benefit 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  all  others.  And  let  us  focus 
all  these  thoughts  and  ideas  which  we  advocate  here,  at 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  making  it  *Jie  leader  in  these 
movements  which  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
all  inside  or  outside,  so  that  the  Institute  will  be  looked 
upon  as  something  worthy  and  influential. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke 

Judge  Gary  has  said  that  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  our  employees  and  how  we  shall  finally  deal  with  that 
problem  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  very  far 
reaching,  as  we  look  at  it.     We  believe  that  the  first  thing 


we  all  must  do  is,  so  to  speak,  to  set  our  own  house  in 
order ;  to  have  our  dealings  with  our  employees  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  in  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories such  as  are  beyond  reproach.  We  also  realize  that 
we  have  got  to  go  further.  We  have  to  get  at  their  man- 
ner of  life  when  they  go  away  from  our  factories;  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  housed,  the  conditions  of 
sanitation,  of  education,  of  relaxation,  of  amusement, 
their  health  and  a  great  many  other  things.  In  view  of 
these  great  problems  there  has  grown  up  a  new  class  of 
engineers,  so  to  speak,  those  who  call  themselves  sociologi- 
cal engineers.  We  believe  that  they  have  the  right  object 
in  view;  that  w^hat  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  is  some- 
thing we  all  want  to  accomplish;  but  we  realize  also  that 
the  problem  is  in  many  instances  a  special  problem  to  each 
employer.  Therefore  the  work  we  shall  undertake  primar- 
ily is  to  get  together  a  statement  of  the  problem,  of  how  it 
is  being  solved  in  various  branches  of  our  industry  else- 
where and  to  try  to  constitute  this  committee  or  the  Insti- 
tute a  bureau  of  information,  so  that  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  problem  can  find  out  what  there  is  to  do, 
what  is  being  done  and  how  it  is  being  done,  and  in  that 
way  find  a  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  each  one  of 
their  individual  problems. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  has  tackled  a  very  large 
problem ;  but  it  has  a  great  deal  of  hope  and  courage,  for 
it  believes  it  is  going  to  have  the  help,  interest  and  entire 
co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute and  of  our  industry.  We  have  seen  Judge  Gary  solve 
a  problem  which  was  as  big  and  more  difficult  and  harder 
to  cope  with ;  we  have  seen  him  bring  it  to  a  most  success- 
ful conclusion  and  meet  with  the  very  greatest  success  in 
the  face  of  conditions  which  to  almost  all  of  us,  a  few 
years  ago,  seemed  to  present  obstacles  almost  impossible 
to  overcome.  And  we  believe,  with  his  leadership  and 
example,  through  this  Institute,  we  are  going  to  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  another  great  reform,  another 
great  benefit  for  the  industry. 

James  A.  Campbell 

We  cannot  expect  that  we  are  going  to  change  entirely 
the  present  conditions,  where  they  are  not  good,  in  a  short 
time.  You  must  not  expect  too  much  of  this  committee. 
We  had  our  first  meeting  to-day  and  discussed  this  matter 
for  two  hours  and  over.  The  committee  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  only  be  a  sort  of  clearing 
house.  The  people  in  charge  of  the  different  plants  must 
co-operate  with  us  and  put  these  plans  in  operation  and  do 
the  work.  You  all  know  that  the  success  of  any  business 
depends  on  its  organization,  and  while  you  rely  largely  on 
your  superintendents  and  your  foremen  in  your  different 
plants  you  also  must  rely  on  the  men  under  them,  and 
unless  they  are  satisfied  and  contented  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  them  are  comfortable  and  congenial  you  are 
not  going  to  get  the  high  efficiency  that  we  are  talking  so 
much  about  in  the  last  few  months.  If  you  co-operate  with 
us  and  do  everjthing  that  you  can  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions I  think  in  a  short  time  you  will  feel  justified  in 
having  incurred  any  expense  that  you  may  have  gone  to ; 
and,  no  matter  whether  you  do  or  not,  you  owe  this  to  your 
employees  because  your  success  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
their  co-operation  and  their  work,  and  they  cannot  give 
you  the  best  that  is  in  them  unless  you  give  them  good, 
sanitary  working  conditions.  Those  of  you  who  furnish 
them  houses  to  live  in  will  have  to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  possible. 

A  great  many  men  treat  labor  organizations  without 
any  great  consideration  and  try  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  their  men.  You  will  find 
always  when  that  is  done  they  are  continuously  in  trouble. 
The  way  to  keep  out  of  trouble  with  your  employees,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  treat  them  fairly  and  not  try  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  either  by  reducing  their  wages  when 
they  cannot  afford  to  have  them  reduced  or  making  the 
working  conditions  so  hard  that  they  are  unable  to  bear 
them. 

I  never  have  known  a  time  when  mills  were  running  to 
only  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  their  capacity,  and  when  there 
has  been  so  much  unemployed  labor  as  there  has  been 
recently,  that  the  wages  have  not  been  reduced.  I  think 
we  can  all  thank  Judge  Gary  for  the  policy  that  he  has 
pursued.  I  remember  when  this  condition  first  came  upon 
us,  during  the  panic,  that  at  the  meeting  held  he  insisted 
that  the  wages  be  not  reduced.     There  were  some  of  us 
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who  felt  that  employees  ought  to  stand  their  share  if  we 
were  reducing  prices,  but  there  were  others  who  felt  that 
the  cost  of  living  at  that  time  was  too  high  to  justify  us 
in  interfering  with  the  wages  of  the  workingmen.  I  think 
the  wisdom  of  Judge  Gary's  attitude  in  that  matter  has 
been  vindicated  by  the  results ;  if  we  had  reduced  the 
wages  we  would  have  simply  given  that  away  to  our  cus- 
tomers; there  would  have  been  no  greater  profits  for  us 
and  there  would  have  been  a  great  hardship  to  our  em- 
ployees who  are  getting  to-day,  I  think,  the  highest  wages 
that  they  ever  have  been  paid  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, at  least  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade :  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  situation. 

Xovv  if  that  was  fair  and  right,  which  I  think  all  of 
us  will  now  agree,  that  it  was  for  our  benefit  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  our  employees,  we  ought  to  go  still 
further  and  give  them  all  the  comforts,  surround  them 
with  the  best  working  conditions  that  we  can  provide,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  all  co-operate  with  this  committee 
because  they  will  be  obliged  to  ask  you  for  information. 

F.  W.  Wood 

I  feel  that  the  functions  of  this  committee  are  ex- 
tremely important,  and  if  the  opportunities  are  fully 
improved  its  work  will  prove  not  only  of  great  benefit  to 
the  trade  but  also  be  most  valuable  to  this  organization. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Judge  Gary  make  the  suggestion 
that  in  considering  the  various  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  employees  we  should 
not  be  governed  to  too  great  an  extent  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  efforts  may  be  received  at  first.  I  think 
all  of  us  feel  that  attempts  to  change  conditions  which 
are  openly  and  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  betterment 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  a  great  many  of  the 
employees.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  influenced  by 
that  at  all.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  for  this  Commit- 
tee to  do  more  than  make  suggestions,  gather  information, 
and  perhaps  lay  down  some  general  principles.  We  shall 
have  to  ask  for  the  help  of  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  for  suggestions  from  them.  The  agitation 
of  this  subject  must  be  productive  of  good  in  the  same 
way  that  the  prominent  discussion  in  recent  years  of  con- 
servation and  increased  efficiency  in  management  is  going 
to  be  productive  of  good.  While  perhaps  some  have  gone 
to  extremes  and  made  statements  that  seem  Utopian  or 
incapable  of  accomplishment,  still  it  has  set  the  com- 
munity thinking,  and  we  see  evidences  in  the  press  and  in 
various  ways  of  the  new  lines  of  thought  that  are  opened 
up,  and  it  is  tending  in  the  right  direction.  Now  I  con- 
ceive that  in  the  same  way  this  movement  will  result  in 
the  systematic  building  up  of  the  material  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  employees  of  a  great  industry  like  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

William  B.  Schiller 

The  committee  appointed  last  autumn  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
six-day  week  in  continuous  operations  has  been  at  work 
on  the  subject  for  a  good  while  and,  has  carried  on  a 
very  voluminous  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of 
those  whose  manufacturing  operations  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  seven  days  in  the  week.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent plans  have  been  submitted.  Finally  a  plan  was 
evolved  that  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  those  with  whom  the  Committee  communicated.  Upon 
ascertaining  that  fact  the  Committee  made  its  report  to 
the  directors  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  and  the  directors  passed  a  resolution 
instructing  the  committee  to  supply  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  with  copies  of  the  plan,  for  distribution  to  such 
members  as  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  operations 
involving  continuous  employment.  This  will  be  done  in 
the  near  future.  I  shall  ask  each  member  who  is  com- 
municated with  to  express  a  willingness  to  make  a  trial. 
Any  plan  that  is  devised  on  paper  is  subject  of  course  to 
more  or  less  improvement  upon  actual  trial.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  a  really  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to 
put  this  plan,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  suit  local  conditions,  into  effect  for  a  certain  period 
and  try  it  out.  Pick  all  the  holes  in  the  plan  that  you 
want  to;  you  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  committee 
at  all  if  you  criticise  it.  It  is  not  submitted  as  the  last 
word  at  all,  but  in  the  hope  that  from  it  or  through  it 
may  be  evolved  a  practicable  working  plan  that  will  abolish 
the   seven-day  week  and  abolish  the   long  turn   of   18  or 


24  hours  in  changing  from  the  day  turn  to  the  night  turn. 

The  plan  provides  for  what  are  termed  relief  men  to 
take  the  places  of  men  who  are  off  duty,  one  day  out  of 
seven.  These  relief  men  are  to  be  changed  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  in- 
stead of  doing  that,  when  a  man  is  off  duty  the  man  next 
below  in  position  should  be  moved  up.  I  think  perhaps 
that  is  a  better  axrangement  than  the  one  outlined  in  the 
plan  which  will  be  sent  to  you.  Other  objections  have 
been  raised  to  this  effect :  That  under  the  present  system 
a  foreman  has  a  regular  gang  of  men  working  under  hira, 
he  is  familiar  with  those  men  and  the  men  are  familiar 
with  him — he  knows  what  to  expect  of  them ;  and  it  has 
been  urged  that  to  change  that  gang  and  introduce  new 
men  would  impair  its  efficiency.  I  think  that  criticism 
is  at  least  open  to  argument.  At  I  view  it,  the  changing 
of  men  from  one  position  to  another  would  in  time  make 
for  greater  efficiency  of  the  whole  force.  A  man  who  is 
working  in  a  subordinate  position  and  who  is  moved  up 
into  a  position  of  greater  importance  and  familiarizes 
himself  with  the  duties  of  that  position,  naturally,  in  the 
course  of  time,  becomes  the  more  efficient  workman,  so 
I    do  not  believe   that   criticism   is   well   founded. 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  men  themselves  will  object 
seriously  to  the  loss  of  one  day's  compensation.  That  is 
to  be  expected.  Every  workman  desires  to  earn  just  as 
much  as  he  can ;  we  all  do.  But  again  that  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  very  sound  position.  In  all  other  branches 
of  our  business  we  have  men  who  work  six  days  in  the 
week  and  are  paid  for  si.x  days  in  the  week.  The  wages 
of  blast  furnacemen  particularly — and  they  are  the  ones 
most  employed  in  continuous  operation — are  predicated 
upon  what  are  termed  common  labor  rates.  The  advances 
are  paid  above  the  common  labor  rates,  depending  upon 
the  importance  of  the  position ;  but  nearly  all  are  based 
upon  common  labor  rates.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  the  industry — common  labor 
rates  are  the  basis  of  all  the  other  rates,  except  tonnage 
rates.  Now,  those  men  for  all  time  have  worked  six 
days  in  the  week  and  have  been  paid  for  six  days  in  the 
week.  If  they,  earning  no  more  money  than  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  blast  furnaces,  per  diem,  are  able  to  work 
six  days  a  week,  to  be  paid  for  six  days  and  make  a 
Uving  on  six  days,  surely  the  blast  furnacemen  can.  It 
may  be  found  advisable,  after  trial,  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment in  the  blast  furnace  labor.  I  rather  question  it: 
but  at  all  events  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  sincere,  heart> 
and  earnest  trial. 

George  G.  Crawford 

The  scope  of  the  work  can  be  so  large  that  ft  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  at  the  start,  and,  as 
Mr.  Wood  expressed  it,  hit  the  high  spots  first.  One  of 
the  high  spots  seems  to  be  to  arouse  interest  among  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  carr>'ing  on  welfare  work.  I 
know  that  among  some  operating  men  there  is  a  certain 
prejudice  against  it  because  they  think  it  is  sentimental, 
and  the  question  of  sentiment  is  a  good  one  in  its  place. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
convince  men  of  that  tendency  of  thought  that  there  is  a 
practical  application  which  can  be  made  of  welfare  work 
which  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  get  their  work  done 
by  having  more  efficient  men  to  help  them  to  do  it. 

Two  divisions  of  the  work  were  slightly  indicated,  and 
importance  was  given  to  plant  conditions ;  and  those  sug- 
gestions were  made  by  members  of  the  committee  who  had 
plants  where  the  operatives  live  in  fairly  large  com- 
munities, where  the  communities  themselves  provide  op- 
portunities for  amusement,  and  where  they  have  municipal 
organizations  that  are  supposed  to  look  after  hygiene  and 
sanitary  measures  in  the  houses  and  yards.  But  there 
are  some  companies  represented  in  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  and  particularly  the  mining  companies, 
where  the  camps  are  entirely  owned  by  the  companies,  and 
there  the  operatives  are  entirely  dependent  on  what  the 
management  does  for  their  sanitary  and  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  their  pleasures  outside  of  work  hours.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  those  cases  we  are  peculiarly  under 
a  moral  responsibility  to  our  employees. 

James  A.  Farrell 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  digress  from  the  subject  assigned 
to  me,  which  relates  to  trade  conditions,  I  would  like  to 
tell  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  the  other  day  be- 
tween two  gentlemen.  One  of  them  claimed  that  he  was 
a  philosoplier,  and  the  other  asked  him  upon  what  grounds 
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he  made  that  claim.  "Well."  he  said.  "I  am  the  owner  of 
two  lime  kilns.  I  actually  own  both  of  them,  but  I  am 
only  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  one.  I  think  I  have 
gradually  acquired  a  philosophical  temperament,  because 
it  is  part  of  my  daily  pastime  to  read  a  large  correspond- 
ence from  the  customers  of  the  lime  kiln  which  people 
suppose  I  do  not  own,  claiming  that  the  proprietor  of 
that  lime  kiln  is  continually  cutting  my  prices." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  story.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing element  to-day  in  the  business  world  who  can  be 
believed  on  almost  any  other  subject  but  the  question  of 
prices — competitors'   prices   especially. 

Now,  with  regard  to  trade  conditions,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent to  most  of  us  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  the  best 
part  of  the  year  past,  that  a  great  deal  of  expansion  is 
taking  place  in  the  steel  industry  in  this  country.  Some 
months  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  productive  capacitj- 
of  this  country  in  191 1  was  fully  3.000,000  tons,  in  the 
shape  of  steel  ingots,  in  excess  of  the  consumptive  require- 
ments. If  that  is  so.  and  statistics  would  seem  to  support 
the  claim,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  appreciate  that  none 
of  us  can  force  a  100  per  cent,  capacity  into  a  60  per  cent, 
consumptive  demand.  That  is  another  form  of  commer- 
cial philosophy.  If  we  realize  that  condition  and  can 
reconcile  ourselves  to  its  acceptance,  we  are  going  to  lead 
a  very  comfortable  existence  in  the  steel  business  in  igii. 

PRICES    AMD    DEMAND. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  present  range  of  prices. 
Of  course,  those  of  us  in  the  steel  business  are  aware  that 
prices  to-day  are  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  lower  than  when 
the  readjustment  w-as  made  in  1909.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  business  can  be  forced  by  any  change  of  prices.  Fur- 
thermore. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  anaesthetic 
condition  into  which  business  has  fallen  since  April  4 — 
and  it  is  likely  to  continue  until  Congress  adjourns — it 
cannot  be  revived  by  any  change  in  the  policy  w-hich  we 
have  been  carrying  out  for  many  months.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  business  is  in  the  country — it  has 
simply  been  interrupted.  That  was  demonstrated  in  the 
months  of  January,  Februarj'  and  March.  I  think,  without 
exception,  every  manufacturer  here  felt  a  gradual  impetus 
to  his  business  during  the  months  of  January,  Februarj' 
and  March  particularly.  As  soon  as  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  convened,  business  began  to  fall  off.  I  think  to 
some  extent  it  was  greatly  assisted  by  pessimistic  state- 
ments which  were  not  altogether  warranted,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  business,  but  which  a  great  many  gentlemen 
of  the  press  felt  it  w^as  necessary  to  discount  in  order  that 
they  might  perhaps  be  right,  if  conditions  should  happen 
to  grow  poorer. 

Now,  you  have  noticed  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  something  over  $300,000,000  has  gone 
into  bonds  and  note  issues  of  railroads  and  some  industrial 
companies :  but  largely  the  railroads  have  derived  that 
amount  of  money  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  note  issues. 
I  think  that  during  the  past  week  or  ten  days  we  have  seen 
some  evidences  of  the  existence  of  that  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  railroads.  The  railroad  buying  has  been  better  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  ten  days,  and  a  great  many  railroads 
that  felt  that  they  would  not  require  any  material  in  191 1 
have  suddenly  discovered  that  they  require  rails  or  ac- 
cessories or  fences  or  tools  or  sheets,  or  something  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Buffington  showed  me  a  telegram  yesterday  which 
was  an  order  from  a  railroad  that  had  been  forgotten — 
as  far  as  purchasing  was  concerned  it  had  been  forgotten 
that  the  railroad  was  in  existence.  Now,  I  believe  that  we 
will  hear  other  voices  from  the  tomb,  the  cemetery  being 
large  enough.  The  main  thing  for  us  to  possess  at  the 
present  time  is  a  little  patience  and  submission  to  condi- 
tions as  we  find  them. 

THIS    COUNTRY   THE   ONLY   LAGGARD. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  I  know  of 
which  is  in  the  position  it  is  in  to-day.  Practically  everv 
countrj'  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  enjoying  a  business 
far  in  excess  of  anything  in  its  history.  Take  Canada ; 
its  prosperity  to-day  is  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier.  who  has  claimed  that  the  20th  century 
belonged  to  Canada,  the  19th  century  having  been  con- 
ceded to  belong  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Drummond. 
the  president  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Company,  told  me  yes- 
terday that  they  could  not  possibly  accept  another  order 
in  191 1.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  iron  and  steel 
mill  in  Canada. 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  revolution  in  Mex- 
ico; but  notwithstanding  the  conditions  that  exist  there 
business  appears  to  be  going  on  in  Mexico,  and  during  the 
past  week  or  two  has  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  Great  Britain  show 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  1910  was  over 
one  hundred  millions  sterling — $500,000,000  more  than  for 
any  year  in  the  past  ten  years. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  in  Germany 
told  me  within  the  week  that  Germany  had  produced  13,- 
000.000  tons  of  steel  in  1910  and  exported  6,000,000  tons. 
That  reminds  me  that  Germany  is  a  great  country,  and 
also  reminds  me  that  on  the  8th  day  of  last  December  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  German  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute at  Dusseldorf,  at  which  800  members  were  present 
The  principal  address  was  made  by  the  Finance  Minister 
of  Germany,  Dr.  Renheisen.  The  substance  of  his  address 
was  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  calami- 
ties to  Germany  if  anything  happened  to  prevent  the  pro- 
longation of  the  German  Steel  Syndicate.  Well,  I  almost 
had  to  pinch  myself  to  find  out  where  I  was.  In  Germany 
not  any  particular  attention  was  paid  to  it,  though  I 
rather  imagine  there  would  be  some  small  consternation 
here  if  such  a  statement  v.'ere  made  by  one  of  the  Cabinet 
officers  of  this  country. 

Notwithstanding,  it  all  goes  to  show  that  in  practically 
every  country  but  ours  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
people,  is  engaged  in  building  up  commerce,  while  most 
of  our  time  is  spent  in  defending  it.  Nevertheless,  as 
Judge  Gary  has  said,  we  fully  believe  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  shall  probably  witness  a  change  in 
sentiment. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  I  cannot  prophesy;  but  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  with  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  this  countrj'  to-day  in  the  matter  of  crops  and 
everything  that  helps  business,  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  we  shall  all  be  busy  and  have  plenty  to  do.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  going  to  require  patience.  We  have 
got  to  sacrifice  our  order  book  unless  we  want  to  pre- 
cipitate a  condition  of  aff^airs  which,  as  Mr.  Schwab  says 
[in  a  cablegram  to  Judge  Gary],  means  an  era  of  low 
prices  and  perhaps  a  continued  situation  in  that  line.  If 
we  have  patience  I  am  satisfied  within  a  very  short  time 
we  are  going  to  be  \ery  well  pleased  with  the  trade  con- 
ditions in  this  country,  although  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  even  a  boom  in  this  country  to-day  would  not  absorb 
the  existing  capacity  of  the  country.  If  any  man  feels  he 
can  operate  his  plants  at  100  per  cent.,  or  80  per  cent.,  and 
seeks  to  do  it  on  a  consumptive  demand  that  is  in  a  lesser 
ratio,  he  is  simply  contributing  to  an  undesirable  thing. 
We  do  not  feel  that  way  in  the  Steel  Corporation.  We 
believe  in  fair  competition — in  live  and  let  live  methods. 
All  we  are  expecting  is  our  fair  share  of  the  business,  and 
we  are  prepared  now,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  to 
make  as  many  sacrifices  as  anybody  else  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  within  what  we  consider  to  be  our  range  or  our 
share  of  that  business. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr. 

I  think  that  perhaps  with  some  pride  I  may  say  we 
have  done  in  Youngstown.  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  community  in 
the  matter  of  helping  our  employees.  Something  over  a 
year  ago  I  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Modem 
Homes  Company.  I  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number 
of  people  in  Youngstown,  some  of  them  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  and  many  of  them  not.  The  concern  was 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  we  got  at  the 
head  of  it  the  president  of  our  First  National  Bank, 
Henry  M.  Garlick,  a  man  who  inspires  confidence  in 
everj'thing  that  he  undertakes.  The  capital  was  very 
quickly  subscribed,  a  competent  organization  was  formed, 
and  some  200  houses  were  built,  sanitary  in  ever\'  respect. 
The  matter  was  not  gone  into  with  any  particular  desire 
to  make  money,  but  very  much  to  our  surprise  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was  shown  that  the  concern,  al- 
though it  attempted  to  make  the  rents  so  that  they 
would  be  attractive,  had  made  10  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  capital  was  increased  and  the  increase  was 
over-subscribed  five  to  one.  We  expect  in  the  course  of 
another  year  to  have  not  less  than  1,000  of  these  sanitary 
houses  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  dif- 
ferent corporations  in  Youngstown.  I  mention  this  for  I 
think   that   we   have   set  a   good   example.     The  Jones   & 
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Loughlin  Steel  Company  is  doing  something  in  the  same 
line. 

1  believe  I  stated  at  our  last  gathering  that  the  pig 
iron  end  of  this  business  had  been  neglected  and  over- 
looked. I  have  felt  that  for  several  months,  and  I  still 
feel  that  way.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion. There  are  more  furnaces  built  than  are  needed.  In 
the  early  times  there  was  a  shortage.  As  I  stated  a  few 
years  ago  at  one  of  the  early  meetings,  the  independent 
furnaces  made  one  sale  of  400,000  tons  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  before  the  Steel  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized. I  really  believe  that  if  we  had  kept  up  the  policy  of 
buying  from  the  independent  companies  we  would  have  a 
much  more  healthy  condition  of  affairs  than  we  have  to- 
day. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  order  to  get  the  pig  iron  busi- 
ness and  the  steel  business  and  the  whole  fabric  in  better 
shape  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports. Take  Germany,  England,  France  and  Belgium;  a 
large  proportion  of  their  output  is  sent  elsewhere.  On 
the  contrary,  we  in  the  United  States  consume  the  great 
bulk  of  our  product.  In  the  future  we  must  do  one  or 
two  things — either  restrain  the  further  building  of  ca- 
pacity or  increase  our  exports. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  form  a  national  association  of. 
pig  iron  manufacturers,  not  with  the  idea  of  sustaining 
prices  but  with  the  idea  of  co-operating  on  the  same  lines 
that  have  been  followed  in  the  finished  end.  That  I  think 
applies  more  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  foundry 
iron.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  on  hand  in  this  coun- 
try is  foundry  iron.  The  amount  of  steel  making  iron 
that  has  accumulated  could  be  used  up  in  a  week,  and  if 
they  would  shut  down  for  a  month  there  would  not  be  a 
ton  of  any  sort  of  pig  iron  left.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
through  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  or  in  some 
other  way  the  producers  of  pig  iron  will  get  together  and 
bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 

Willis  L.  King 

We  are  met  together  again  through  the  courtesy  of 
Judge  Gary  to  renew  and  cement  our  friendship  and  get 
the  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  business 
and  its  future.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  something  out  of 
gear;  but  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  basic  conditions,  for  our 
crops  and  finances  were  never  better.  We  are  apt  to  think 
when  these  basic  conditions  are  right  that  nothing  much 
can  be  amiss.  But  even  imaginary  troubles  unfortunately 
have  the  power  to  create  doubt  and  then  fear,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  suffering  from  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
with  its  free  trade  tendencies,  and  from  the  delay  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and — I  say  this  with  great  respect — for 
its  inability  to  say  just  what  the  Sherman  Act  means. 
The  great  majority  of  thoughtful  people  believe  that  this 
country  cannot  be  prosperous  without  an  adequate  pro- 
tective tariff.  But  these  people  I  think  are  unduly  alarmed 
concerning  the  action  of  the  House,  for  certainly  free 
trade  is  not  imminent  or  possible  with  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  And  when  the  country  gets  over  its 
scare,  as  in  due  time  it  will.  I  have  the  faith  to  believe 
that  the  business  then  offering  will  tax  our  facilities,  great 
though  they  are. 

We  must  be  patient,  however,  for  we  will  have  to  wait 
perhaps  a  long  time.  But  in  the  meantime  we  should  con- 
serve our  own  interests,  for  the  average  buyer  always 
wants  the  lowest  price,  the  cost  price,  regardless  of  all 
conditions,  especially  when  business  is  slack.  We  cannot 
create  a  demand  of  100  per  cent,  nor  tell  when  it  will  come, 
neither  can  any  one  or  more  of  us  run  100  per  cent,  on  a 
demand  of  60  per  cent.  But  this  we  can  do :  we  can  run 
our  mills  according  to  the  demand,  and  ask  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  what  we  produce,  and  this  in  my 
opinion  is  the  sensible  and  proper  thing  for  us  all  to  do. 
But  should  any  of  us  elect  to  do  the  impossible,  then  this 
epigram  of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  give  advance  informa- 
tion as  to  our  finish :  "He  that  spits  against  the  wind 
spits  in  his  own  face." 

Judge  Gary 

I  would  like  to  say  that  probably  we  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  at  dinner  again  until  autumn,  until 
after  some  of  us  have  returned  from  Europe;  but  in  the 
early  autumn  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  come 
again  to  one  of  these  dinners.  And  I  hope  in  the  mean- 
time you  will  try  and  keep  in  close  contact,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  friendly  interest  one  for  the   other  will  continue 


and  remain  solid,  that  no  one  will  become  demoralized  by 
misrepresentation  in  regard  to  what  others  are  doing  or 
by  business  conditions  that  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  will  accomplish  more  for  ourselves  if  we  try  to  benefit 
our  neighbors.  If  anyone  does  anything  that  our  company 
believes  ought  not  to  be  done,  with  respect  to  trying  to 
get  away  our  business  unfairly,  we  will  be  glad  to  go  to 
that  person  and  ascertain  the  facts  before  we  rush  out  into 
a  competition  that  will  be  destructive  and  bitter  and  op- 
posed to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  And  I  hope 
that  disposition  will  control  the  action  and  feeling  of 
everyone  who  is  present  here  this  evening. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness in  this  country  has  the  business  been  in  such  fine, 
careful,  honest,  intelligent  management  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  large  percent- 
age of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  the  country  disposed 
to  come  together  and  consider  one  another's  interests  as 
at  the  present  time.  There  was  a  period  when,  from  in- 
formation, I  supposed  there  were  men  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  who  were  not  at  all  inclined 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  trying  to  keep  within  the  do- 
main of  their  natural  legitimate  business,  and  who  were 
not  inclined  to  accept  an  invitation  to  such  a  dinner  as 
this  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  friendly  greetings. 
But  I  found  by  inquiry  and  by  personal  contact  that  I  had 
been  entirely  mistaken.  There  are  gentlemen  here  this 
evening  of  whom  I  entertained  feelings  of  suspicion  in 
regard  to  their  intention  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  by  their 
neighbors ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  it  was  simply 
because  I  was  misinformed  that  I  entertained  the  opinion 
I  held  at  that  time.  I  have  learned  by  personal  contact 
with  these  gentlemen  that  they  have  exactly  the  same  feel- 
ings, the  same  inclinations,  the  same  desires  and  inten- 
tions that  all  the  rest  of  us  have.  We  may  depend  upon 
them ;  when  they  say  they  are  doing  a  certain  thing  we 
know  they  are  doing  it.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  ask  such  a  man  or 
any  man  to  make  an  agreement  with  me  as  to  what  he 
would  do,  because  I  know  that  is  not  proper,  because  I 
know  that  is  illegal,  because  I  know  it  would  not  be  ap- 
proved but  would  be  disapproved  by  the  administrators  of 
the  law ;  and  I  would  not  ask  any  man  to  do  what  I  would 
not  do  myself.  I  know  that  if  we  succeed  as  business 
men  we  must  do  it  on  principles  that  are  honest,  fair,  law- 
ful and  just,  and  therefore  we  may  not  make  any  agree- 
ments of  any  sort  or  description,  expressed  or  implied  or 
by  inference.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  I  feel  confident 
that  when  I  come  into  the  open  and  say  to  any  of  you 
gentlemen  that  I  am  charging  certain  prices  or  that  I  am 
shipping  certain  quantities  you  know  I  tell  the  truth,  that 
you  can  rely  upon  that,  you  can  depend  upon  it.  You 
know  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  you 
at  all,  nor  for  any  purpose  except  to  let  you  know  ex- 
actly what  I  am  doing.  And  therefore,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, gentlemen,  we  come  together  upon  a  platform  that 
involves  the  honor  of  a  man,  which  is  far  better  and  far 
higher  and  far  more  binding  upon  us  than  any  contract 
which  we  could  make. 

Now,  gentlemen,  with  my  gratitude  for  your  presence 
and  my  hope  that  you  may  keep  well,  strong  and  happy, 
and  that  your  business  will  be  prosperous,  and  that  your 
feeling  of  friendship  for  one  another  and  for  me  will  in 
no  respect  be  abated  during  the  summer,  and  that  we  may 
meet  in  the  early  fall,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

Willis  L.  King  then  proposed  in  the  following  words 
a  toast  to  Judge  Gary,  to  which  the  guests  heartily  re- 
sponded :  ''One  of  the  poets  has  beautifully  said  that 
friendship  is  the  wine  of  life,  another  that  friendship  is  a 
sheltering  tree.  Here  is  to  the  man  who  has  brought  this 
boon  to  the  iron  and  steel  masters  of  America,  who,  while 
still  competitors,  are  proud  to  call  themselves  friends." 

Those  in  Attendance 

M.    .Andrews,    M.    A.    Hanna   &   Co.,    Cleveland. 

George  Bartol,  General  Manager,  Otis  Steel  Company,  Cleveland. 

A.  F.  Banks,  President,  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Railway  Company, 
Chicago. 

L.    E.    Block,   Vice-President,    Inland   Steel    Company,    Chicago. 

W.  L.   Brown,   Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Buffington,   President,   Illinois  Steel   Company,  Chicago. 

J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  President,  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association, 
Youngstown,   Ohio. 

James  Bowron,  President,  American  Brass  &  Copper  CompanTi 
New   York. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  President,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company, 
Youngstown,   Ohio. 

Henry  Chalfant,  President,  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Capt.  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  President,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company,   Youngstown,   Ohio. 

E.  B.  Cook,  Manager,  Warwick  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Potts- 
town,   Pa. 

G.  G.  Crawford,  President,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  Birmingham,   Ala. 

E.  A.   S.   Clarke,   President,  Lackawanna   Steel   Company,   Buffalo. 

D.  M.  Gleason,  President,  Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Company,  Pitts- 
burg. 

F.  H.  Crockard,  Vice-President,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,   Birmingham,    Ala. 

Daniel  Coolidge,  President,  Lorain  Steel  Company^  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Harry    Coulbj-,    President,   Pittsburgh    Steamship   Company,    Cleve- 
land. 

A.  C.    Dinkey,   President,   Carnegie    Steel    Company,   Pittsburgh. 
R.   H.   Edmonds,   Editor,  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  President,  Thomas  Iron  Company,  Easton, 
Pa. 

J.  A.  Farrell,  President,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York. 

E.  C.  Felton,  President,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  J.  Filbert,  Comptroller,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
New  York. 

A.  I.  Findley,  Editor,  Tfie  Iron  Age.  New  York. 

E.  H.  Gary,  Chairman,  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  New 
York. 

E.  G.  Grace,  General  Manager,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

J.  A.   Hatfield,  President,  American  Bridge  Company,   New   York. 

C.  R.  Hubbard,  President,  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Company. 
Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

A,  F.  Huston,  President,  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 

0.  N.  Hutchinson,  General  Manager,  Grand  Crossing  Tack  Com- 
pany,  Grand  Crossing,   111. 

August  Heckscher,  Vice-President,  Eastern  Steel  Company,  New 
York. 

E.  M.  Hagar,  President,  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company, 
Chicago. 

Harry  R.  Jones,  General  Manager,  United  Steel  Company,  Can- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Jonathan  R.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Alan  Wood,  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,   Philadelphia. 

1.  A.  Kelly,  President,  Ashland  Steel   Company,  Ashland,  Ky. 

L  A.  Keliy,  Jr.,  Superintendent,  Ashland  Steel  Company,  Ash 
land,  Ky. 

D.  C.  Kerr,  Vice-President,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
New  York. 

Willis  L.  King,  Vice-President,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.   Love.  President,  New  York  State  Steel   Company,  Buffalo, 

G.  G.  McMurtry,  Chairman,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com 
pany,  New  York. 

James  T.  McCIeary,  Secretary,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
New   York. 

John  McGinley,  Vice-President,  West  Penn  Steel  Company 
Brackenridge,    Pa. 

F.  C.  Mc^Iath,  President,  Canadian  Bridge  Company,  Walker' 
ville,  Ont 

Benjamin  Nicoll,   B.   Nicoll  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Chas.  D.  Norton,  Vice-President,  First  National  Bank,  New 
York. 

W.  J.  Olcott,  President,  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

W.  R.  Palmer,  President,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
Cleveland. 

E.  W.  Pargny,  President,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

John  A.  Penton,  Managing  Editor,  Iron  Trade  Review^  Cleve- 
land. 

Geo.  W.  Parkins,  New  York. 

Chas.  S.  price,  President.  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Leonard  Peckitt,  President,  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company, 
Catasauqua,  Pa. 

W.  B.  Perley,  Assistant  to  President,  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany,  New   York. 

Chas.    A.   Rathbone,   Buhl   Malleable   Company,    Detroit. 

J.    H.    Reed,   Chairman,    Carnegie    Steel    Company,   Pittsburgh. 

Davis  Reeves,   President.  Phenix  Iron   Company,   Philadelphia. 

F.  B.   Richards,  M.   A.   Hanna  &   Co.,   Cleveland. 
Karl    G.    Roebling,    John    A.    Roebling    Sons*    Company,    Trenton 
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A.  Rogers,  President,  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company,  Buf 
falo,  N.   Y. 

F.  H.  Rose,  General  Sales  Manager,  Upson  Nut  Company, 
Cleveland. 

Wallace  H.  Rowe,  President,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  Pitts 
burgh. 

James  P.  Roe,  General  Superintendent,  Glasgow  Iron  Company, 
Pottstown,  Pa. 

John  Reis,  Vice-President,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Geo.  L.  Reis,  Vice-President,  Minnesota  Steel  Company,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

W.  B.   Schiller,  President,   National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh 


C.  A.  Severance,  Davis,  Kelloge  &  Severance^  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Moses   Taylor,    Vice-President,    La 
York. 


Moses   Taylor,    Vice-President,    Lackawanna    Steel    Company,    New 


.■Mexis  W.   Thompson,   President,   Inland   Steel   Company,   Chicago. 

J.  A.  Topping,  Chairman,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  New 
York. 

Richard  Trimble.  Treasurer,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
New  York. 

E.  P.  Thomas,  President,  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 
New  York, 

W.  R.  Walker,  Assistant  to  President,  United  States  Corporation. 
New  York. 

F.  S.  Witherbee,  President.  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

F.  W.  Wood,  President,  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrows 
Point,   Md. 

W.  P.  Worth,  Treasurer,  Worth  Bros.   Company,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Wilmot,  President,  American  Tube  &  Stamping  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

August  Ziesing,  President,  American  Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Philadelphia  Foundi7men's  Association 

The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  May  3,  George  C. 
Davis  occupying  the  chair.  Quite  a  representative  attend- 
ance of  local  and  out  of  town  members  was  present. 
Crocker  Brothers,  pig  iron  and  coke  merehants,  Pennsyl- 
vania building,  Philadelphia,  represented  by  Charles  H. 
Xewcomb,  were  elected  to  membership. 

Secretary  Howard  Evans  made  a  report  for  the  com- 
mittee having  in  charge  plans  for  attending  the  Pittsburg 
convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
May  23  to  26.  It  is  proposed  that  the  association  furnish 
a  special  Pullman  sleeping  car,  without  expense  to  the 
members,  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Monday  evening.  May  22,  at  9.02  o'clock.  Mem- 
bers may  return  at  their  leisure,  no  plans  being  made  for 
the  return  trip.  Members  wishing  to  join  the  party  will 
communicate  at  once  with  Secretary  Evans,  Pier  45,  North 
Wharves,  Philadelphia. 

Shepard  Overhead  Handling  Devices 

The  paper  for  the  evening's  discussion  was  on,  "Elec- 
tric Overhead  Handling  Devices  for  Foundries  and  Other 
Industries,"  bj'  James  A.  Shepard,  chief  engineer  Shep- 
ard Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Shepard  prefaced  his  address,  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides,  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  elements  of  cost,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part: 

How  many  of  us  have  compiled  any  careful  record  of  the  per- 
centage of  the  weekly  pay  roll  which  is  absorbed  by  inefficiently 
organized  processes,  or  from  delays  of  one  sort  or  anotier,  by  which 
production  is  momentarily  or  longer  delayed?  How  many  of  us 
have  been  pinning  our  faith  to  the  "speeding  up  process,"  but  have 
failed  to  remember  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping 
things  moving  at  even  a  moderate  pace?  If  we  have  tolerated  delaj'S 
and  inefficiency  at  any  point,  has  proper  consideration  been  given 
to  the   frequency  with  which   the  little   leaks   repeat  themselves? 

Do  any  of  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  foundries  continue  to  unload 
pig  iron  by  hand  and  perhaps  wheel  it,  a  couple  of  hundred  weight 
at  a  time,  across  the  yard  to  the  cupola?  Forgive  me  if  1  consider 
it  entirely  possible.  I  know  of  one  foundry  in  another  city  which 
melts  about  200  tons  of  iron  per  day  and  handles  every  pound  of  it 
by  hand  or  in  wheelbarrows. 

Do  we  handle  the  molding  sand,  the  coke,  coal,  slag  and  cinders 
in  the  same  manner? 

Probably  few,  if  any  of  us,  would  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  to 
all  of  the  operations  named:  also  few,  if  any  of  us,  could  answer  io 
the  negative  as  to  all  of  these  operations.  Yet  the  handling  of  the 
materials  represents  for  the  year  a  large  expenditure,  because  hand- 
ling is  an  operation  which  is  often  repeated.  Let  us  enumerate 
some  of  them:  The  iron  from  car  to  storage  pile;  storage  pile  to 
cupola;  cupola  to  molds;  molds  to  cleaning  room;  often  several 
handlings  in    process    of  cleaning;    cleaning   room   to   final    delivery. 

If  there  is  any  delay,  so  that  castings  cannot  proceed  from  an 
operation  directly  to  tie  next,  it  may  add  one  or  two  additional 
handlings.  But  there  are  at  least  six  handlings.  For  each  ton  of 
finished  castings  you  will  have  handled  from  one  and  one-fourth  tons 
to  two  tons  of  raw  material,  not  counting  coal,  coke,  sand,  cinders, 
etc.,  which  should  account  for  about  25  per  cent,  addition,  giving 
an  average  total  of  about  eleven  tons  handled  once  for  each  ton  of 
finished  castings.  **^ 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  actual  work  of  handling,  but  dur- 
ing these  several  handlings  skilled  mechanics  have  been  more  or  less 
delayed  by  lack  of  expeditiousness;  hence  another  item  of  expense 
often  not  given  sufficient  consideration,  but  representing  an  important 
item  in  the  final  account. 

We  have  also  neglected  the  matter  of  handling  the  molds,  because 
it  is  assumed  that  every  modern  foundry  is  provided  with  crane 
service  over  the  molding  floors  _  where  the  character  of  the  work 
done  warrants  it.  But  does  this  type  of  hoisting  apparatus  just 
meet  your  requirements,  or  if  it  does  should  it  not  be  supplemented 
by  auxiliary  hoists  in  small  units  so  that  several  molders  are  not 
frequently  compelled  to  wait  while  the  large  crane  is  serving  one? 

Mr.  Shepard  then  described,  by  means  of  some  60 
lantern  slides,  various  types  of  overhead  hoisting  apparatus 
manufactured  by  his  company,  in  use  in  foundries,  work- 
shops, storage  yards,  sugar  houses  and  in  other  connec- 
tions where  extraordinary  conditions  prevail,  explaining 
the  particular  adaptability  of  the  devices  imder  varying 
circumstances.  He  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
interesting  paper. 


The   Eastern    Steel    Company   announces   the   removal. 
May  I,  of  its  New  York  office  to  60  Broadwav. 


The  Alamo  Iron  Works,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  addi- 
tion to  building  a  planing  mill  and  carpenter  shop,  has 
recently  installed  considerable  new  machinery,  among 
which  are  the  following:  One  27  in.  x  16  ft.  Lodge  & 
Shipley  patent  head  lathe;  one  gang  radial  drill,  4  ft 
arm ;  one  Buffalo  Forge  Company  splitting  shear ;  one  8-in. 
pipe  machine ;  two  punches  and  shears  for  the  sheet  iron 
shop;  one  1500-lb.  double  frame  steam  hammer.  The  com- 
pany has  also  contracted  for  a  steel  frame  saw-tooth  roof 
blacksmith  shop.  40  x  60  ft.  With  the  equipment  enumer- 
ated, the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  about  doubled  and 
no  further  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company's  Report 


The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company's  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1910.  gives  the  combined  income  ac- 
count for  that  company  and  its  subsidiaries  as  follows: 

1910  1909 

Income    from    operation $3,779,824         $3,809,458 

Other     income ' 249,370  196,821 

Total     income $4,029,125         $4,006,279 

Interest   on   bonds,    etc $1,702,918         $1,441,379 

Depreciation    855,403  526,854 

Preferred   dividends,   7% 1,412,293  1,155,000 

Surplus    $58,581  $883,044 

The  above  figures  for  income  in  1910  are  after  payment 
of  all  expenses  of  operations,  including  $4,903,463  for  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  repairs  and  upkeep. 

The  1910  surplus  is  equal  to  0.54  per  cent,  on  $10,750,000 
common  stock,  as  compared  with  S.21  per  cent,  earned  on 
the  same  stock  previous  year. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  in  the  past 
two  years  was  as  follows : 

Gross  Tons. 

Steel 
Pig  Iron.       Ingots. 

1910     757,000         847,000 

1909     700.000         800,000 

The  production  of  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gross  Tons.                                                                     1910  1909 

Coal 790,000  890,000 

Coke   771,000  698.000 

fron    ore 1,471,000  1,000,000 

The  combined  balance  sheet  as  of  January  i,  1911,  is  as 

follows : 

Assets. 

Property  owned  and  operated $43,785,911 

Sundry     securities 1,139,479 

sinking^   funds 510,873 

Materials,   supplies,   etc 8,913.595 

Accounts    receivable 4,389,821 

Bills    receivable 489,068 

Cash    881,132 

Total     $60,1.09.879 

Liabilities. 

Preferred    stock $20,560,800 

Common   stock 10,750.000 

Stock  of  subsidiary  companies  not  owned 12,700 

Bonded  debt 20.679,000 

Accounts  payable,  and  pay  rolls 1,728,926 

Dividend  payable  May  1,  1911 719,628 

Accrued  interest  and  taxes 297,835 

Profit  and  loss 5,360,990 

Total     $60,109,879 

In  1910  the  subsidiary  companies  were  actively  engaged 
in  starting  new  operations  and  in  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  of  manufacture.  In  connection  with  mining  oper- 
ations in  Cuba  an  initial  organization  was  formed  out  of 
unskilled  laborers  for  operating  the  new,  and  in  many 
respects  unique,  machinery  for  mining  and  transportation, 
an  unusually  difficult  task,  and  one  which  involved  large 
expense.  High  costs  for  the  first  year  were  the  natural 
results  of  these  conditions.  The  difficulties  encountered 
have  been  largely  overcome,  and  an  efficient  force  of  men 
has  been  gathered  together.  During  the  same  period  the 
open  hearth  plant  at  Sparrow's  Point  was  completed  and 
started,  and  new-  methods  of  manufacturing  steel  were 
being  perfected,  both  there  and  at  Steelton,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  new  Cuban  ores,  all  of  which  of  neces- 
sity increased  costs.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  these  companies  were  able  to  charge  more  than 
in  1909  directly  to  depreciation,  and  to  make  larger  pay- 
ments to  sinking  funds,  which  latter,  in  reality,  are  also 
allowances  for  depreciation. 

The  company's  coal  mining  properties,  located  in  Cam- 
bria and  Indiana  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  consist  of  about 
16,000  acres  of  coking  coal  lands,  on  which  five  mines  are 
operating.  They  produced  790,000  tons  of  coal  in  1900, 
as  compared  with  890,000  tons  in  1909,  the  decrease  being 
due  to  scarcity  of  labor  early  in  the  year.  Iron  ore  is 
derived    from    Cuba    and    the    mines    at    Cornwall.   Pa.. 


in  which  latter  the  controlling  interest  is  owned  by  the 
company.  In  1910  the  mines  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  which 
have  been  owned  for  the  last  ten  years,  produced  523,000 
tons  of  hard  hematite  ore.  The  mines  can  be  relied  on  for 
some  years  to  produce  500,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  but 
future  supplies  will  come  from  the  new  mines  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba,  at  Mayari  and  Moa,  which  contain 
about  1,400,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  deposit  consists 
of  a  shallow  blanket  of  ore  about  18  ft.  deep,  covering  a 
great  area,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  iron,  nickel  and 
chromium,  both  of  which  elements  are  very  desirable  and 
valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  a  large  variety  of  steel 
products.  The  ore  is  fine  and  moist,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  must  be  dried  and  sintered  before  it  can  be 
economically  transported  and  used  in  the  blast  furnace. 
In  1910  there  were  mined  at  these  new  properties  411,000 
tons  of  ore.  The  mines  at  Cornwall,  in  which  the  com- 
pany owns  54  per  cent,  interest,  produced  537,000  tons  in 
1910,  compared  with  478,000  tons  in  1909.  Early  in  the 
year  the  new  plant  for  hoisting,  crushing,  sorting  and  stor- 
ing ore  was  put  into  operation.  This  plant  has  cost  $500,- 
000,  which  has  been  paid  out  of  earnings  of  the  ore  prop- 
erty. Increased  production  and  lessened  cost  have  re- 
sulted. 

The  report  describes  the  various  manufactut*ng  plants 
owned  by  the  company,  as  well  as  the  railroad  lines  and 
other  properties,  and  dwells  on  the  great  strides  made  in 
the  past  10  years  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 


Chilean  Buyers  in  New  York 


The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  16  ^Murray  street,  Xew 
York,  states  that  its  office  is  temporarily  being  made  the 
headquarters  of  Louis  I.  Munoz  and  Ramon  V'idal,  who 
represent  the  firm  of  Morrison  &  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
having  branch  houses  at  Santiago,  Concepcion,  Talca- 
huano  and  San  Felipe,  Chile.  Morrison  &  Co.  are  engi- 
neers and  general  importers  of  hardware  and  engineers' 
supplies  and  are  contractors  to  the  Qiilean  navy  and 
state  railroads.  Heretofore  this  firm  has  been  conduct- 
ing its  business  for  material  purchased  in  the  United 
States  to  be  shipped  to  its  estabUshments  in  Chile  through 
commission  houses  in  Xew  York,  but  has  now  decided  to 
establish  its  own  offices  in  New  York,  London,  Hamburg, 
and  possibly  Paris,  and  from  these  branch  offices  will  make 
its  own  purchases  and  make  its  own  shipments  to   Chile. 

The  gentlemen  above-named  will  remain  here  long 
enough  to  place  their  New  York  office  on  a  satisfactory 
working  basis,  and  will  then  proceed  to  London.  In  the 
the  meantime,  it  is  their  desire  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  manufacturers  of  general  hardware  and  engineering 
supplies,  cutler}'  goods,  silverware,  sanitary  material  and 
plumbing  supplies  in  general,  house  furnishings,  mining 
supplies,  naval  stores  and  railroad  supplies.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  they  deal  with  agents  or  jobbers;  they 
must  have  direct  contracts  with  the  manufacturers.  They 
will  have  their  headquarters  at  16  Murray  street,  New 
York,  for  at  least  a  month,  and  those  manufacturers  who 
would  Hke  to  make  their  acquaintance  should  address  a 
letter  to  them  in  care  of  the  Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  ask- 
ing an  appointment.  It  is  imperative  that  appointments 
be  made  in  advance,  as  they  have  great  pressure  of  busi- 
ness on  hand,  and  so  that  intending  visitors  will  not,  of 
necessity,  be  kept  waiting. 

♦  «  » 

April  Copper  Production  and  Stocks 

The  Copper  Producers'  Association  has  issued  its 
monthly  statement  for  April  as  follows : 

Pounds. 
Stock   of   marketable   copper   of   all   kinds   on   hand  at   all 

points  in  the  United  States  April  1 162,007,934 

Production    of    marketable    copper    in    the    United    States 

from  all  domestic  and  foreign  sources  during  April ....  1 18,085,223 
Deliveries  of   marketable  copper  during  April: 

For    domestic    consumption i 52,407,650 

For    export 62,129,599 

Total    1 14,537,249 

Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all  kinds  on   hand  at  all 

points  in  the  United  States  May  1 165,555,908 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  stocks  from  April  I 

to  May   I   of  3,547,974  lb.     There  was  a  decrease  of  12,- 

446,857   lb.   in   the   month's   production   as   compared   with 

that  in  March. 
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German  Automobiles 

Depreciation  and    Repair    Cost 

Engineer  A.  Koenig,  for  many  years  appraiser  in  Ger- 
man automobile  insurance  affairs  and  at  inventories  of 
automobile  stocks,  writes  in  Der  Motorzi'agen  an  article  on 
the  methods  of  figuring  depreciation  of  pleasure  automo- 
biles. From  the  data  he  supplies  an  interesting  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  the  durability  of  parts  and 
equipments  there  and  here.  The  German  expert  writes  in 
part  as   follows  : 

"Insurance  companies  figure  on  a  depreciation  of  20 
per  cent,  from  the  first  year's  use  of  a  private  automobile 
and  15  per  cent,  for  each  year  thereafter.  Some  com- 
panies include  the  tires  in  the  valuation,  others  refuse  to 
consider  them.  The  'life'  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  five  or 
six  years,  that  of  cabs  and  omnibuses  as  four  or  five  years. 
Modern  automobiles  have  a  much  longer  period  of  useful- 
ness in  reality,  but  their  depreciation  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  figured  on  a  more  rapid  scale  and  progressively, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  loss  in  value  by  demodernization. 
"The  durability  of  parts  and  accessories  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  makes  of  machines,  yet  constitutes  the  only 
basis  for  figuring  depreciation.  The  amount  of  service 
given  to  a  car,  while  in  reality  of  great  importance,  can  in 
practice  only  be  averaged.  The  following  data  of  dura- 
bility are  based  on  average  construction  and  average  serv- 
ice and  in  some  cases  give  a  low  and  a  high  figure  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  the  variations  found  in  practice : 

1. — Varnish,  upholstering,  coverings  and  casings,  rugs,  mats  and 
fenders  must  be  replaced  m  one  to  two  years.  Tiie  carriage  body- 
work also  requires  some  repairing  in  the  same  period.  Ordinarily, 
replacement  of  the  body  is  not  required  within  the  amortization 
limits;  that  is,  the  period  of  six  to  eight  years  over  which  the  in- 
vestment  in   an   automobile  is   financially   considered  as   extending. 

2. — .\I1  motor  bearings  must  be  scraped,  recast  or  replaced  in 
one  to  one  and  one-half  years.  Gear  pinions  for  the  cam  shaft, 
magneto  and  pump  are  to  be  replaced  in  one  to  three  years,  ac- 
cording  to   the   large   variations   in   strains,    materials   and    service. 

3. — A  cone  clutch  is  every  year  to  be  provided  with  new  leather, 
and  a   multiple   plate  clutch   demands   a   similar   outlay. 

4. — Brakes  should  as  a  rule  every  year  be  provided  with  new- 
wearing  surfaces  and  with  new  bolts  for  the  brake  rods.  Chains 
and   universal   joints    require   annual    renewal. 

5. — The  change-gear  bo.x  requires  usually  a  complete  overhauling 
every  three  years,  especially  renewal  of  the  driving  pinion  and 
of  all  bearings.  Also  the  differential,  with  its  bevel  gears  and  their 
bearings,    requires   renewal    within    three    years. 

6. — The  joints  in  the  steering  gear,  the  worm,  balls  and  sockets 
of  the  ball  joints  must  be  overhauled  every  two  years. 

7. — Magnetos  and  induction  coils  last  about  two  years.  All  cables 
must   be  renewed    after   the    same   period. 

8. — The  operating  rods  and  gears  for  carbureter  and  ignition 
control,  as  well  as  for  pear-change  and  brake  control,  must  be  thor- 
oughly worked  over  every  two  to  three  years,  especially  by  renewal 
of  bushings  in  joints  and  bearings. 

9. — Ball  bearings  in  front  and  rear  wheels  last  about  three  years. 
10. — Wooden-spoked    wheels    are    to    be    renewed    in    four    to    six 
■   years,    as   they    finally    work    loose    in    the    tenons    and    expand   and 
shrink   with    the    weather. 

11. — Springs  show  greatly  varying  durability.  Some  last  ten  to 
twenty  years  and  still  show  no  change,  while  others  must  be  an- 
nealed  and    retempered   after   two   years. 

12. — Bushings  and  bolts  for  spring  eyes  and  shackles  must  be 
replaced    every    three   years. 

13. — Aluminum  casings  for  crankshaft  and  transmission  usually 
outlast   the   amortization    period   of  six   to    eight   years. 

14. — Front  and  rear  axles  usually  have  a  life  of  ten  to  sixteen 
years,   barring   collisions. 

15. — The  frame  lasts  ten  to  sixteen  years  when  riveted;  longer 
when   welded. 

16. — Radiators  require  thorough  re^^air  after  about  two  years, 
consisting  in  straightening  of  bent  tubes,  cleaning  of  water  chan- 
nels, replacement  of  injured  tubes  or  honeycomb  sections,  solaer- 
ing  of  leaks.  Complete  replacement  is  usually  advisable  after  four 
to  five  years.  The  motor  bonnet  is  ready  to  be  replaced  in  three  to 
four  years. 

17. — Oil  tanks,  oil  ducts  and  the  carbureter  require  overhauling 
every  two    to   three   years. 

18. — Gasoline  tanks  show  an  average  life  of  six  to  ten  years. 
19. — The  gasoline   pipes  and   their  connections  are   subject   to   re- 
pairs every  one  to  two  years. 

20. — The  water  pump  with  its  connections  is  to  be  overhauled 
every  two    years. 

^21. — The  tool  equipment,  lamps  and  reflectors,  the  folding  top, 
window  panes,  the  various  accessories  and  luxuries,  such  as  interior 
lamps,  speaking  tube,  signal  apparatus,  odometer,  etc.,  may  be  fig- 
ured to  require  some  repair  or  replacement  every  year. 

The  depreciation  of  an  automobile  after  a  certain  time 
of  service  is  figured  from  the  following  three  items:  I. 
The  cost  of  the  repairs  required  in  order  to  establish  the 
vehicle  in  perfect  condition ;  2.  The  share,  pro  rata,  of  the 
elapsed  time  in  the  cost  of  repairs  to  be  expected,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  subsequent  years  of  the  vehicle's  expected 
life;  3.  The  loss  due  to  demodernization,  depending  on 
changes  in  style  and  progress  in  construction  since  the 
vehicle  under  consideration  was  built 

It  is  common  among  insurance  companies  or  for  finan- 
cial appraisement  purposes  to  figure  that  repairs  of  pleasure 
automobiles  will  amount  annually  to  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  first  cost ;  for  cabs,  motor  trucks  and  delivery  wagons 


to  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  for  automobile  omnibuses  to  15 
to  20  per  cent.,  but  in  readily  the  relations  between  first 
cost  and  repair  cost  run  very  differently ;  the  first  cost 
does  not  aft'ord  a  reliable  criterion.  Frequently  the  first' 
year  of  an  automobile's  life  gives  occasion  for  no  repairs 
whatever,  but  in  the  case  of  untried  constructions  the  re- 
pair cost  during  the  first  year,  while  the  designer's  or 
manufacturer's  errors  are  being  corrected,  are  often  higher 
than  in  subsequent  years. 

The  average  repair  cost  for  an  automobile  costing 
15,000  marks,  without  tires,  runs  about  as  follows :  For 
the  first  year,  800  marks ;  for  the  second  year,  1300  marks ; 
for  the  third  year,  2400  marks,  the  repairs  of  the  first  year 
being  repeated  each  of  the  following  years  and  new  ones 
added.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  now  presents 
an  automobile  which  is  practically  new  in  all  parts  sub- 
ject to  rapid  wear.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the 
repairs  made  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  are  repeated. 
Repairs  during  the  fifth  year  would  be  light  but  for  the 
expensive  replacements  of  wheels  and  radiator  which  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  undertake  during  this  period.  The 
first  three  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  average  a  repair  cost  of 
15  per  cent.  An  increase  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  may  be  esti- 
mated for  each  of  the  following  years,  making  the  repairs 
in  the  fifth  year  amount  to  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  tenth 
year  to  33  1/3  per  cent.  It  seems  practical  to  consider  the 
first  three  to  four  years  a  closed  period  for  which  repairs 
should  be  averaged  and  to  add  2  to  3  per  cent,  afterward. 
This  applies  as  well  to  cabs  and  trucks  and  delivery  wagons. 
■»  »  » 

The  Porceliron  Stove  Company 

The  Porceliron  Stove  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  has  applied  for  a  charter  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000.  It  proposes  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  general  line  of  gas  and  oil  stoves  and  ranges, 
with  other  specialties,  from  cast  iron  and  a  new  material 
known  as  porceliron.  The  latter  is  a  combination  of 
wrought  iron  and  porcelain  which  is  treated  by  a  special 
process,  made  from  a  secret  formula,  and  will  be  covered 
by  several  patents  which  are  now  pending.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  porcelain  and  the  strength  of  iron.  It  is 
especially  made  to  resist  breakage,  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  has  been  developed  particularly  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  stoves  and  ranges.  The  designs  will  be 
copyrighted.  The  product  is  a  radical  departure  from 
anything  in  this  line  in  the  United  States. 

The  company  will  occupy  the  building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Enameled  Iron  Company  of  Beaver  Falls, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  incorporators.  It  expects 
to  start  operations  with  fifty  skilled  mechanics  and  will 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  the  patterns  and  designs  are 
completed.  The  castings  required  will  be  purchased  in 
the  open  market  at  first,  but  the  company  expects  to  build 
a  large  foundry  later.  It  will  be  in  the  market  for  valves 
and  trimmings  in  large  quantities  and  also  for  tools  con- 
sisting of  motors,  drills,  presses,  grinding  and  polishing 
machinerv.  Its  line  of  product  is  to  be  ready  for  market 
by  fall. 

♦-•-♦ 

A  Railroad  Shippers'  Service. — The  Kridler  System, 
expert  traffic  manager,  227  B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  carrying  on  a  valuable  work  for  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight.  The  idea  which  it  is  pushing  is 
to  furnish  shippers  with  expert  railroad  advice  and  to  so 
handle  all  railroad  matters  that  such  shippers  may  be  pro- 
tected against  overcharges  and  losses  in  connection  there- 
with. The  concern  has  been  in  business  for  two  years  and 
has  a  complete  file  of  railroad  tariffs  and  other  informa- 
tion, enabling  it  to  carefully  and  correctly  verify  any  rail- 
road bill,  to  furnish  rate  quotations  and  to  compile  rate 
sheets.  Judging  from  letters  of  commendation  received 
from  its  clients,  the  Kridler  System  is  worthy  of  a  trial 
by  those  who  are  without  expert  service  in  these  matters. 
♦-•-♦ 

The  Myers  Pump  &  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock.  It  has 
been  operating  a  plant  at  St.  Joseph  which  it  will  move 
to  a  new  location,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any  city 
desiring  to  secure  its  plant.  When  a  location  has  been 
selected  it  will  erect  a  factory  building,  about  60  x  150  ft., 
in  addition  to  a  separate  foundry  building,  both  of  which 
will  be  thoroughly  equipped. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Various  Types 


BY   A.   L.   DE  LEKL-W.  CINCIXXATI,  O.f 


The  amount  of  metal  which  a  machine  tool  can  remove 
in  a  given  time  is  limited  by  the  strains  caused  by  the  cut. 
Great  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  cut,  or  a  dull  tool, 
will  severely  strain  the  machine  and  so  reduce  the  section 
of  the  chip,  even  if  the  machine  is  rigidly  constructed  and 
well  supplied  with  driving  power.  This  limitation  of  cut- 
ting capacity  occurs  in  all  metal  cutting  machines,  although 
to  a  varying  extent.  While  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
driving  power  of  most  machines  ad-libitum,  and  almost 
any  amount  of  metal  can  be  put  into  machine  elements  to 
give  them  rigidity,  there  are  certain  classes  of  machines 
where  practical  considerations  limit  such  increase  of  power 
and  strength.  This  is  especially  true  in  machines  where 
the  main  elements  have  to  be  adjusted  and  handled  with 
great   frequency. 


Fig. 


1.— The  Form   of  tiie   Spiral   Milling  Cutters  Now  Used  by  the 
Cincinnati    Milling    Machine    Company,    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 


The  knee-and-column  type  of  milling  machine  owes  its 
success  to  a  large  extent  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
w'hich  it  can  be  manipulated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  parts 
much  beyond  the  present  sizes,  without  losing  the  benefits 
of  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  type  of  machine.  To 
increase  the  capacity  of  this  type  of  milling  machine  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  strains  set  up  by  the 
cut,  and  there  are  only  two  elements  which  can  be  modified 
to  accomplish  this  result.  These  are  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  to  be  cut  and  the  cutting  qualities  of  the  milling 
cutter.  As  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  first  of  these, 
the  only  avenue  left  for  improvement  leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mining  cutter. 

Experiments  carried  on  at  the  works  of  the  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Company  and  extending  over  several 
years,  starting  with  some  isolated  and  almost  desultory 
trials  and  gradually  becoming  a  series  of  carefully  planned 
experiments,  have  led  to  results  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  general  interest.  These  tests  embraced  spiral  mills;  end 
mills,  both  of  the  shell  end-mill  type  and  the  spiral  taper- 
shank  type ;  side  mills,  slitting  saws,  face  mills  and  a  new- 
type  of  mill  w-hich  for  lack  of  a  better  name  is  called 
here  a  helical  mill. 

Action  of  Milling  Cutters 

The  action  of  the  ordinary  millin.g  cutter  is  not  a  true 
cutting  action,  as  it  is  commonly  understood.  By  a  true 
cutting  action  is  meant  the  driving  of  a  wedge-shaped  tool 
betw'een  the  work  and  the  chip,  and  although  this  definition 
is  not  based  on  a  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term, 
it  is  believed  that  it  expresses  fairly  well  w'hat  most 
mechanics  understand  by  cutting.  Practically  all  milling 
cutters  have  their  teeth  radial,  and  this,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  driving  a  wedge  between  chip  and 
work.    The  tooth  compresses  the  metal  until  it  produces  a 


strain  great  enough  to  cause  a  plane  of  cleavage  at  some 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  cutter.  It  then  begins  to 
compress  a  new  piece,  push  it  off,  and  so  on.  This  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  action  of  the  cutter,  judging  by  the 
form  of  the  chips.     These  chips  are  in  the  fnrm  of  needle- 


I'ig.    2. — .\    Comparison    of    the    Different    Types   ol    End   Mills. 

or  small  bars.  The  chip  taken  by  a  milling  cutter  varies 
very  materially  from  those  taken  by  a  lathe  or  planer  tool. 
These  latter  tools  make  chips  of  uniform  section,  whereas 
the  section  of  a  milling  chip  increases  from  zero  to  a 
maxmiuni.  This  peculiar  action  of  the  inilling  cutter  is 
inherent  in  its  construction  and  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
question,  then,  is  how  to  minimize  the  harmful  results  of 
this  action. 

Another  feature,  which  hmits  the  ability  of  a  milling 
cutter  to  remove  metal,  is  the  proportion  between  the  chip 
to  be  removed  and  the  amount  of  space  between  two 
adjoining  teeth.  Such  a  limitation  does  not  'exist  with 
lathe  or  planer  tools,  where  the  chips  have  unlimited  space 
in  which  to  flow  off.  That  this  proportion  between  chip 
and  chip  space  actually  does  form  a  liiniting  condition  is 
well  known,  and  was  brought  most  forcibly  to  the  writer's 
attention  when  a  large  and  powerful  machine  stalled, 
taking  a  cut  in  cast  iron  about  I'/i  in.  wide.  3-16  in.  deep 
and  I2y2-in.  feed  per  minute.  Several  times  this  amount 
of  metal  can  be  easily  removed  by  the  same  machine  with- 
out sign  of  stress ;  yet  the  machine  was  incapable  of  re- 
moving more  than  3  cu.  in.  of  cast  iron  per  minute  with 
this  cut.  Investigation  showed  that  the  amount  of  cast 
iron  removed  per  tooth  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  chip  space 
completely,  and  from  that  moment  the  action  was  like 
trying  to  push  a  solid  bar  of  steel  through  a  piece  of  cast 
iron.  Another  cutter,  with  more  chip  space,  removed  the 
same  amount  of  metal  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  power 
of  the  machine. 

Development  of  New  Spiral  Cutters 

Gradually  cutters  have  taken  the  forms  shown  in  Figs. 
I    and  2.     Two   standard   sizes   are  used,   although   other 
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Fig.   4. — The  New  Type  Taper  Shank  End  Mills. 


diameter  cutters  are  made  with  nine  and  the  ^yi-m. 
■  diameter  cutters  with  ten  teeth,  which  corresponds  to  a 
sizes  are  required  for  special  cutters  and  special  gangs. 
The  standard  diameters  are  3^  in.  and  4^  in.  The  s'/i-in. 
spacing  of  about  i^  in.  The  point  of  the  tooth  has  a 
land  of  1-32  in.,  and  the  back  of  the  tooth  forms  an  angle 
of  45  deg.  with  the  radial  line.  The  chip  space  is  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  great  as  in  the  usual  standard 
cutter  of  the  present  time  and  is  formed  with  a  3-16-in. 
radius  at  the  bottom. 

.\ttention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  present  prac- 
tice calls  for  arbors  which  are  too  small.  In  the  cutters 
shown  here  the  3j<i-in.  cutter  is  made  with  iJ/2-in.  and 
IJ4-'n-  arbor,  and  the  4j^-in.  cutter  with  Ij^-in.  and  2-in. 
arbor.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  remove  cutters  from  an 
arbor  after  they  have  done  heavy  work.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  press  the  arbor  out  of  the  cut- 
ters. This  sticking  of  the  cutter  is  caused  by  the  burring 
up  of  the  key  and  often  the  keyway  in  the  arbor.  For 
this  reason  keys  are  used  for  gangs  of  cutters,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  A  flat  is  milled  on  the  arbor  and  the  keyway 
milled  central  with  this  flat.  The  flat  portion  of  the  key 
presses  against  the  flat  part  of  the  arbor,  and  this 
effectively  prevents  burring.  Cutters  which  are  held  on 
the  arbor  with  such  a  key  can  alwaj'S  be  very  readily  re- 
moved, even  after  prolonged  and  hard  work.  The  keys 
are  made  out  of  a  piece  of  round  stock,  grooved  at  both 
sides  and  then  sawed  apart. 

Very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  these  cut- 
ters when  cuts  were  taken  on  cast-iron  test  blocks,  .-\ 
series  of  tests  made  on  the  left  half  of  the  block  with  one 
kind  of  cutter  and  on  the  right  half  with  another  cutter 
showed  that  the  same  amount  of  power  was  required  to 
take  a  cut  of  J4  '"■  deep  and  with  10.4-in.  feed  with  a 
cutter  of  5^-in.  pitch,  and  a  cut  %  in.  deep  and  with 
13.5-in.  feed  but  with  a  cutter  of  l^-in.  pitch. 

Though  increased  capacity  for  removing  metal  is  one 
of  the  main  advantages  of  this  form  of  cutter,  there  are 
others  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  found  that  for 
roughing  on  the  ordinary  work  in  the  shop  a  cutter  with 
the  wider-spaced  teeth  would  remain  sharp  for  a  longer 
period,  notwithstanding  that  feeds  had  been  increased. 
The  system  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company 
requires  all  gangs  and  cutters  to  be  resharpened  after 
a  lot  of  pieces  has  been  milled.  It  used  to  be  necessary, 
at  least  on  the  larger  lots,  to.resharpen  the  gang  once 
and  sometimes  twice  for  one  lot,  or  if  this  was  not  deemed 
advisable  the  feed  had  to  be  reduced  for  at  least  part  of 
the  pieces,  in  order  to  make  the  cutter  last  during  the 
entire  lot.  In  all  cases  where  the  wide-spaced  cutters  were 
used  the  entire  lot  was  run  through  without  resharpening 
the  cutter  or  reducing  the  feed ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in 


mind  that  this  feed  was  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  previously  used.  There  is  no  case  on  record  where 
the  cutter  or  gang  was  dull  at  the  end  of  the  lot,  so  that 
our  observations  as  to  the  endurance  of  the  cutters  are 
incomplete.  However,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  in 
all  cases  under  observation  the  cutter  maintained  its 
sharpness  longer;  that  in  a  great  many  cases  double  the 
amount  of  work  could  be  done  without  resharpening,  and 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  an  even  greater  gain 
than  this  was  obtained. 

A  further  advantage  is  that  as  these  cutters  have  ap- 
proximately only  half  the  number  of  teeth  of  what  is  now 
considered  a  standard  cutter  the  time  for  resharpening  is 
only  half  as  much.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ratio  of 
pitch  to  depth  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  present 
standard  cutter,  so  that  the  depth  of  tooth  is  practically 
doubled,  and  this  cutter  can  be  sharpened  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  present  standard  cutter.  Consequently 
the  life  of  the  cutter  has  been  much  increased,  probably 
more  than  doubled. 

A  glance  at  the  drawing  of  these  cutters  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  teeth  are  weak,  and  the  writer  has 
watched  this  feature  with  great  care.  The  cutters  them- 
selves do  not  give  this  impression ;  on  the  contrar}%  they 
look  stout  and  well  proportioned.  They  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  heaviest  class  of  work  and  many  times  were 
purposely  abused  in  order  to  find  their  weak  points;  yet 
there  is  no  case  on  record  that  any  of  them  have  broken, 
although  they  have  been  used  for  more  than  two  years, 
and  all  breakages  of  cutters  are  carefully  noted.  On  the 
other  hand,  breakages  of  the  old  cutters  are  not  at  all 
infrequent.  Though  these  cutters  are  capable  of  removing 
metal  more  rapidly  than  the  older  type  of  cutter,  there  are 
many  cases  where  this  feature  cannot  be  taken  advantage 
of,  as  where  light  work  is  to  be  done  or  a  small  amount 
of  stock  is  to  be  removed.  In  such  cases  the  metal  is  re- 
moved with  less  power  and  consequently  with  less  strain 
on  the  machine,  and  the  life  of  the  machine  is  lengthened 
without  limiting  its  output.  With  the  wide  spacing  of  the 
teeth  it  ma\'  seem  that  there  would  be  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  action  of  the  feed,  which  might  act  with 
jerks.  This  is  not  the  case,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
feed  is  smoother  and  there  is  less  of  a  jerk  when  the 
cutter  first  strikes  the  work,  probably  because  there  is  less 
spring  in  the  arbor  and  less  tendency  for  the  cutter  to 
ride  over  the  work. 

When  cast  iron  is  milled  by  these  wide-spaced  cutters  it 


Fig.  5.— The  New  and  the  Old   Style   End  Mills. 
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Fig.   6. — Some   New   and   Old   Style    End   Mills  Compared. 

appears  to  be  very  soft,  and  when  the  same  piece  is  milled 
by  an  old-style  cutter  it  appears  to  be  much  harder.  When 
using  the  wide-spaced  cutter  there  is  a  notable  absence 
of  jerking,  chattering  and  of  the  peculiar  singing  noice 
W'hich  is  so  often  noticed  on  milling  machines.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  hardness  of  different  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  and  many  recommendations  as  to  the  proper  feeds 
and  speeds  for  milling  cast-iron  work,  made  by  the  writer 
for  his  company,  were  looked  at  askance.  The  impres- 
sion seemed  to  prevail  that  feeds  and  speeds  which  were 
possible  on  American  iron  were  out  of  the  question  on 
European  iron  (especially  English  and  German)  ;  and 
again,  that  feeds  and  speeds  proper  for  western  American 
iron  were  not  suitable  for  eastern  iron.  To  test  the  truth 
of  the  matter  a  number  of  bars  of  cast  iron  were  obtained 
from  different  foundries  in  America,  England,  France  and 
Germany.  These  bars  covered  a  great  many  mixtures  and 
makes,  and  the  difference  between  English  and  American, 
or  German  and  American  iron,  or  between  eastern  Ameri- 
can and  western  iron,  was  found  to  be  no  greater  than 
that  between  different  specimens  of  western  American 
iron.  Even  German  Spiegeleisen,  famous  for  its  hardness, 
cut  just  as  freely  as  soft  western  iron  and  required  but 
little  more  power.  However,  it  did  require  more  clear- 
ance, wide  spaces  and  a  low  speed. 

Use  of  Chip  Breakers 

These  wide-spaced  cutters  were  originally  intended  for 
roughing  operations  only,  but  the  very  satisfactorv'  finish 
obtained  when  roughing  led  to  their  use  for  finishing  also. 
If  there  is  any  difference  at  all  in  the  finish  produced  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  wide-spaced  cutter.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  for  finishing  alone  a  milling  cutter 
should  be  used  without  chip  breakers,  the  effect  of  the 
chip  breaker  being  to  scratch  the  surface.  To  overcome 
this  trouble  chip  breakers  with  clearance  at  both  corners 
are  made.  This  prevents  the  tearing  up  of  metal,  with  the 
result  that  a  cutter  with  these  chip  breakers  produces  as 
good  a  finish  as  one  without  chip  breakers.  This  form  of 
chip  breaker  has  an  advantage  also  for  roughing  cuts. 
The  point  of  the  cutter,  where  the  unreHeved  side  of  the 
chip  breaker  drags  over  the  work,  is  the  first  point  to  give 
oiit.  and  making  the  chip  breaker  with  clearance  on  both 
edges  prolongs  the  life  of  the  cutter. 

One    of    the    great    advantages    of    this    form    of    chip 


breaker  is  that  one  gang  can  be  used  for  both  roughing 
and  finishing.  A  great  many,  if  not  most  milling  opera- 
tions, call  for  two  chuckings,  one  for  roughing  and  one 
for  finishing.  This  will  be  found  to  be  necessary  wherever 
much  metal  is  to  be  removed,  on  account  of  distortion 
caused  by  the  cut,  the  heavy  clamping  required,  heating, 
spring  of  arbor  or  fixture  and  the  unbalanced  condition 
of  the  work  after  the  scale  has  been  removed  on  one  side. 
To  do  the  roughing  as  rapidly  as  possible  chip  breakers 
are  required,  and  to  get  proper  finish  it  has  heretofore 
been  necessary  that  the  finishing  gang  be  without  chip 
breakers.  It  paid,  therefore,  to  have  two  gangs  when- 
ever the  number  of  pieces  to  be  milled  was  sufficiently 
large,  but  this  involved  considerable  extra  expense  for 
cutters.  The  new  form  of  chip  breaker,  however,  permits 
using  one  gang  for  both  finishing  and  roughing. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  better  finish  can  be  obtained 
with  teeth  closely  spaced,  but  experience  with  the  wide- 
spaced   cutters   shows   that   there   is  no   ground    for   this 
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-\  Comparison  of  High  Power  and  Regular   Face  Mills. 


Depth  of  cut 

Fig.  8. — Efficiency  Test  Curves  of  Different  Cutters  Operating  with 
a  Feed  of  4  In.  per  Minute. 

belief.  The  grade  of  finish  may  be  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tance between  successive  marks  on  the  work,  which  are 
revolution  marks  and  not  tooth  marks.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  avoid  these  revolution  marks,  which  are 
caused  by  a  number  of  things,  each  very  small  in  any  good 
milling  machine,  and  yet  the  accumulation  of  these  little 
errors  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  mark  that  needs  to  have  a 
depth  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  to 
be  very  plainly  visible.  As  these  marks  are  caused  by  con- 
ditions which  return  once  for  every  revolution  of  the  cut- 
ter it  is  plain  that  the  spacing  of  the  teeth  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  distance  between  them  and,  therefore,  on  the 
grade  of  finish. 

To  test  this  still  further  two  cutters  of  the  same  size 
exactly  w-ere  placed  side  by  side  on  an  arbor.  The  cutters 
were  ground  together  so  as  to  be  sure  they  were  of  equal 
diameter,  and  they  were  ground  on  the  arbor  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  the  error  would  appear  simultaneously  for  both 
cutters.  A  block  of  cast  iron  was  finish  milled  with  these 
cutters  in  such  a  way  that  each  cutter  would  sweep  half 
the  width  of  the  block.  The  same  number  of  marks  ap- 
peared on  both  sides  of  the  block,  and  these  marks  were 
exactly  in  line  with  each  other,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.   The  grade  of  finish  was  the  same  for  both  sides. 
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It  was  neglected  to  mark  the  two  sides  of  the  casting  to 
show  which  cutter  was  operating.  After  this  test  all  of 
the  teeth  but  one  of  one  of  the  two  cutters  were  ground 
lower,  so  as  to  be  out  of  action  entirely,  leaving  only  one 
tooth  of  the  one  cutter  operative.  Another  cut  like  the 
first  one  was  taken  over  the  same  block,  and  again  the 
finish  appeared  the  same  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  different  observers  as  to  which 
side  was  cut  by  the  single  tooth.  By  close  observation, 
however,  a  difference  could  be  detected  when  light  fell  on 
the  work  in  a  certain  direction,  under  which  conditions 
one  side  showed  more  gloss  than  the  other.  Straightness. 
flatness  and  smoothness  to  the  touch  were  exactly  the 
same  for  both  sides,  notwithstanding  that  one  cutter  had 
one  tooth  only  and  the  other  fourteen  teeth.  Though  it  is 
not  recommended  here  to  use  cutters  with  one  tooth  only 
for  finishing,  the  foregoing  test  shows  plainly  that  there 
is  no  merit  in  fine  spacing.  Attention  is  again  called  to 
the  fact  that  even  though  the  finish  on  a  single  piece  might 
be  better  with  more  teeth  in  action,  the  average,  finish  for 
an  entire  lot  of  pieces  is  better  with  less  teeth. 

Comparison  of  Old  Style  and  New  Style  End  Mills 

Figs.  4,  5  and  6  show  the  end  mills  which  are  now  con- 
sidered standard  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany and  which  fill  practically  all  requirements.  They  are 
made  in  sizes  of  i  in.,  1%  in.,  Iji  in.  and  2  in.  in  diameter, 
the  smallest  with  four  and  the  largest  with  eight  teeth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  teeth  it  is  necessary  to  mill  the  back  of  the  teeth 
of  the  three  smaller  sizes  with  two  faces.  A  number  of 
tests  have  been  made  with  these  cutters,  but  no  compara- 
tive tests  as  to  power  consumption.  Their  action  is  re- 
markably free.  This  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  A  2-in.  taper  shank  end  mill  milled 
a  slot  I  1/16  in.  deep  in  a  solid  block  of  cast  iron  at  a 
rate  of  6  in.  per  minute.  The  block  was  clamped  to  the 
table  of  the  milling  machine  and  the  knee  was  fed  upward. 
Under  these  conditions  the  chips  did  not  free  themselves 
from  the  cutter,  but  were  carried  around  and  ground  up. 
The  cutter  was  cutting  over  half  its  circumference.  These 
two  conditions  combined  make  the  task  for  the  milling 
cutter  about  as  difficult  as  is  imaginable.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  sign  of  choking,  and  the  power  consumption  was 
not  higher  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  spiral  mill 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  same  cutter  would  re- 
move from  the  end  of  the  casting  a  section  lyi  in.  wide 
and  lYz  in.  deep.  Under  those  conditions  the  chips  would 
free  themselves  from  the  cutter,  and  these  chips  were 
rolled  up  in  pieces  inuch  like  the  chips  obtained  from  a 
broad  planer  tool  when  taking  a  finishing  cut.  This  cut 
was  taken  with  a  feed  of  11  in.  per  minute.  Another 
similar  cut,  but  l  in.  hy  lYs  in.  in  section,  was  taken  with 
a  feed  of  33  in.  per  minute.  Similar  though  much  lighter 
cuts  were  taken  with  ordinary  end  mills,  and  in  the  same 
piece  of  cast  iron.  Again  the  cast  iron  seemed  to  be  very 
hard  and  became  glossy  when  cut  with  an  ordinary  cutter, 
but  appeared  to  be  soft  when  cut  with  the  wide-spaced 
cutter. 

Face  mills  have  also  undergone  a  gradual  evolution, 
and  they  are  now  used  by  the  company  and  catalogued, 
though  not  made  for  use  of  customers.  In  Fig.  6  a  new- 
type  face  mill  is  shown  at  the  left  and  at  the  right  a 
mill  of  the  old  or  regular  type. 

However  accurately  a  milling  machine  may  be  built 
the  spindle  is  not  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  table. 
The  amount  of  variation  is  very  small  in  a  properly  built 
machine,  but  some  exists  and  is  likely  to  become  greater 
when  the  machine  wears.  The  result  is  that  when  feeding 
in  one  direction  the  leading  teeth  of  the  cutter  dig  deeper 
into  the  work,  leaving  the  other  side  of  the  cutter  entirely 
clear,  but  when  feeding  in  the  opposite  direction  the  op- 
posite takes  place,  which  makes  the  teeth  drag  over  the 
work.  In  order  to  provide  the  teeth  with  clearance  the 
back  end  of  the  tooth  is  ground  away  at  an  angle  of  3 
to  S  deg.,  and  there  is  a  land  of  3/16  in.  only  where  the 
blade  is  straight. 

It  is  the  excess  of  width  of  the  cutting  blades  which  is 
liable  to  cause  chatter,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is 
more  pronounced  with  a  light  than  with  a  heavy  cut, 
because  the  tooth  does  not  enter  the  work,  but  tries  to  ride 
over  it.  When  the  cutter  has  been  lifted  sufficiently  the 
pressure  becomes  great  enough  to  make  the  blades  enter. 


This  action  causes  a  series  o'f  radial  chatter  marks,  and  is 
very  much  worse  with  wide  blades  than  with  narrow  ones, 
and  again,  very  much  worse  with  a  large  number  of  blades 
than  with  a  few.  A  3,'16-in.  land  proved  to  be  an  accept- 
able compromise,  as  a  wider  land  would  quickly  dull  the 
cutter,  even  if  it  did  not  make  a  chatter  mark,  while  a 
narrower  land  would  have  the  tendency  to  produce  a 
scratchy  finish. 

The  New  Helical  Cutter 

The  new  helical  cutters  developed  by  this  company  con- 
sist of  a  cylindrical  body  with  two  or  three  screw  threads 
wound  around  it  at  an  angle  of  69  deg.  with  the  axis.  The 
diameter  is  3j-i  in.  and  the  lead  of  the  helix  4J4  in.  They 
are  made  in  two  styles,  either  single  or  as  interlocking 
right  and  left  hand  cutters.  They  are  made  with  a  rake 
of  15  deg.  and  clearance  of  5  deg.  when  used  for  steel, 
and  with  a  rake  of  8  deg.  and  clearance  of  7  deg.  when 
used  for  cast  iron.  Their  most  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  they  push  the  chip  off  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the   cutter,   or   at   right   angles   to   the    feed.      The    power 


Fig.    9. — .\    High    Power    Face    Mill    RoughioR    \*ise    Body    Bottoms, 

One   Piece   Being   Chucked    While   the    Other   Is 

Being    Operated    On. 

consumption  is  extremely  low  for  steel,  but  does  not  show 
up  so  favorably  for  cast  iron.  A  roughing  cut  in  steel 
requires  only  about  one-third  the  power  of  an  old-style 
spiral  mill. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  is  that  this  cutter  does 
not  make  revolution  marks,  but  tooth  marks.  As  a  result 
a  much  coarser  feed  can  be  used  for  finishing.  A  cutter 
with  three  teeth  will  allow  of  a  finish  three  times  as  fast 
as  an  ordinary  spiral  mill.  Still  another  feature  of  this 
cutter  is  the  entire  absence  of  spring  in  the  arbor  when 
cutting  steel.  It  is  possible  to  take  a  finishing  cut  over  a 
piece  of  steel,  then  return  the  work  under  the  cutter  and 
let  the  cutter  revolve  any  length  of  time  without  producing 
a  mark. 

It  was  originally  thought  that  a  single  cutter  of  this 
description  would  do  well  for  finishing,  but  not  for  rough- 
ing, on  account  of  the  excessive  end  pressure  on  the 
spindle  and  the  interlocking  cutter  was  made  to  obviate 
this  end  pressure.  However,  it  was  found  that  this  end 
pressure,  though  perceptible,  was  no  disturbing  element. 
Cuts  which  required  80  amperes  with  the  interlocking  cut- 
ter required  85  amperes  with  the  single  cutter.  In  order  to 
see  if  continued  use  of  the  single  cutter  would  cause  in- 
creasing friction  at  the  spindle  end,  a  great  number  of 
cuts  were  taken  in  as  rapid   succession  as  it  was  possible 
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to  adjust  the  machine  for  the  next  cut.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  spring  in  the  arbor  makes  it  possible  to  use 
the  mining  machine  without  braces  in  a  great  many  cases 
where  they  would  otherwise  be  needed. 

The  cliips  come  from  the  work  in  the  form  of  gimlets, 
the  back  of  the  chip  being  polished  or  burnished,  and  the 
surface  of  the  work  show^s  no  sign  of  tearing  of  the  metal. 
It  was  first  believed  that  these  cutters  would  work  best 
at  a  high  speed,  but  it  was  found  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  They  produce  the  best  results  when  run  at  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  as  the  ordinary  spiral  mill. 

The  writer  believes  that  remarkably  low-power  con- 
sumption is  due  to  what  might  be  called  virtual  rake, 
which  is  an  angle  depending  on  the  angle  of  rake  and  on 
tlie  angle  the  thread  or  tooth  makes  with  the  axis.  This 
virtual  rake  becomes  a  small  angle  when  the  actual  rake 
is  small,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cutter  used  for  stee'  where 
the  actual  rake  is  75  deg.  Where,  however,  the  angle  of 
rake  approaches  90  deg.  the  influence  of  the  helix  becomes 
very  much  less  pronounced,  and  if  the  actual  rake  were 
90  deg.  the  influence  of  the  spirality  would  be  zero ;  in 
other  words,  the  virtual  would  equal  the  actual  rake.  This 
may  explain  why  the  saving  in  power  consumption  is  not 
so  pronounced  when  cutting  cast  iron.  It  is  believed  that 
this  saving  of  power  would  be  equally  great  with  cast  iron 
as  w'ith  steel  if  the  same  virtual  rake  could  be  obtained, 
and  this  supposition  was  borne  out  by  a  few  tests  made 
on  cast  iron  with  a  helical  cutter  ground  for  steel.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  edge  of  the  cutter  would  not  stand 
up  made  it  impossible  to  extend  the  tests  far  enough  to 
come  to  a  safe  conclusion. 

Another  reason  which  suggests  itself  to  the  writer  as 
to  why  the  helical  cutter  shows  less  saving  in  power  on 
cast  iron  than  on  steel,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  tests 
made  on  cast  iron  and  steel  with  spiral  mills  with  ajid 
without  rake,  the  rake  being  in  all  cases  9  deg.  These 
cutters  showed  improved  efficiency  for  steel  and  cast  iron, 
but  much  more  for  the  first  than  for  the  latter.  A  cutting 
tool  must  detach  the  chip  from  the  work,  bend  the  chip 
and  at  least  partially  break  it  up.  When  cutting  steel  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  chip  becomes  greater  with  in- 
creased rake  and  the  extent  to  which  the  chip  is  broken  up 
becomes  less.  Cast  iron  will  stand  much  less  bending 
before  breaking,  so  that  even  with  increased  rake  the  chip 
is  still  broken  up  as  before,  and  no  saving  in  power  can 
be  effected  in  this  part  of  the  process. 

Efficiency  of  Different  Cutters 

Fig.  8  is  a  diagram  comparing  the  performance  of  dif- 
ferent styles  of  cutters  for  different  materials  and  the 
different  depths  of  cut,  with  feeds  of  4  in.  per  minute.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  lines  are  practically  straight,with  the 
exception  of  the  line  for  the  regular  face  mill  when  cutting 
machinery  steel.  This  line  makes  a  sharp  turn,  which  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blades  of  this  face 
mill  did  not  project  far  enough  beyond  the  body.  As  cast- 
iron  chips  were  crumbled  up  the  effect  was  not  noticeable 
for  cast  iron,  but  became  quite  important  for  machine 
steel.  This  diagram  shows  that  for  cutting  cast  iron 
the  high-power  face  mill  is  the  most  efficient.  Then  comes 
the  regular  face  mill,  then  the  spiral  mill  with  lyi-in. 
spacing,  then  the  spiral  mill  with  J^-in.,  then  the  spiral 
mill  with  5g-in.  spacing.  The  5-in.  and  3-in.  end  mills 
come  last  in  efficiency.  These  mills  are  of  the  old  type, 
\\'ith  relatively  fine  spacing.  The  order  of  efficiency  of  the 
different  cutters  is  somewhat  different  for  machine  steel. 
The  helical  mill  comes  first,  then  the  high-power  face  mill, 
then  the  spiral  mill  with  54-i"-  spacing  (no  tests  were 
made  with  spiral  mills  with  5^-in.  and  i^-in.  spacing  on 
machine  steel)  and  finally  the  regular  face  mill;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  if  the  curve  for  this  mill  had  con- 
tinued the  way  it  started  it  would  have  been  below  the 
curve   for   a   spiral   mill. 


The   Determination    of  Manganese    in  the 
Presence  of  Chromium 


Railroad  Equipment  Orders. — The  Seaboard  Air  Line 
has  ordered  1,000  box  cars,  200  phosphate  cars  and  30 
caboose  cars.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
build  81  steel  cars  at  Altoona.  The  Pere  Marquette  has 
placed  12  coaches  and  2  combination  cars  with  the  Pull- 
man Company.  Locomotive  orders  include  16  for.  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  25  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  10  for  the  B.  &  O.  The  Pennsylvania  will  build  77 
locomotives  at  its  Altoona  shops,  and  the  Norfolk  & 
W^estern   12  Mikado  locomotives  at  its  shops. 


BY    THOMAS    C.    W'ATTtRS.* 
"Chemist,  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company,  Chicago    Heights,    111. 

The  accurate  determination  of  manganese  in  high 
speed  and  air  hardening  tool  steel  or  in  any  alloy  steel 
containing  chromium  has  given  the  metallurgical  chemist 
considerable  trouble,  both  in  the  volumetric  and  color 
methods.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  oxidizing  the 
manganese  to  permanganic  acid  part  of  the  chromium 
present  is  oxidized  to  chromate  and  has  an  action  similar 
to  that  of  the  permanganate  upon  reducing  agents  used 
in  volumetric  determinations ;  and  in  the  color  method 
the  yellow  color  of  the  chromate  interferes  with  the  pink 
produced  by  the  manganese  and  destroys  its  accuracy. 
We  are  using  a  method  in  our  laboratory,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Volhard  and  bismuthate  methods  and  are 
inclined  to  think  the  appHcation   original. 

Two  grams  of  drillings  are  dissolved  in  20  c.cm.  of 
sulphuric  acid  (1.2  sp.gr.),  enough  water  being  added 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  th»  iron  sulphate  in  solution. 
The  solution  when  complete  is  oxidized  by  adding  5 
c.cm.  of  nitric  acid  (1.32  sp.gr.)  and  then  evaporated 
until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off  and  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  destroyed.  Water  to  the  amount  of 
100  c.cm.  is  added  and  the  solution  of  the  ferric  sulphate 
effected  by  boiling.  The  liquid  and  residue  are  washed 
into  a  graduated  500  c.c.  flask  and  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  added  until  the  solution  becomes  dark  in  color 
and  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  car- 
bonate dissolves  with  difficulty.  An  emulsion  of  zinc 
oxide  and  water  is  run  into  the  flask  a  little  at  a  time 
and  the  flask  shaken  after  each  addition  until  all  the  iron 
and  chromium  have  been  precipitated.  The  volume  is 
then  made  up  to  500  c.cm.  with  water  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle.  Then  250  c.cm.  (equivalent  to  I  gram 
of  sample)  of  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  fol- 
lowing which  come  a  dry  filter  and  transfer  to  an  Erlen- 
meyer  flask. 

The  solution  is  acidified  with  25  c.cm.  of  nitric  acid 
(1.32  sp.gr.)  and  one  gram  of  sodium  bismuthate  is  added. 
It  is  well  to  shake  the  flask  for  several  minutes  after  the 
addition  of  the  bismuthate  and  then  allow  the  residue  to 
settle  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  filtered  through 
asbestos,  the  filter  pump  being  used.  The  flask  and  filter 
are  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid  un- 
til free  from  the  pink  color  of  the  permanganic  acid. 
The  filtrate  is  transferred  to  a  beaker  and  a  measured 
volume  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  in  excess  of  the 
permanganic  acid,  is  dropped  into  the  solution  to  reduce 
it;  its  excess  is  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  po- 
tassium permanganate  until  a  delicate  pink  color  is  ob- 
tained. The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  should  be  made 
equivalent  in  strength  to  the  permanganate.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  c.cm.  of  ferrous  sulphate 
solution  added  and  the  number  of  c.cm.  of  permanganate 
used  to  titrate  the  excess  will  give  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  permanganate  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
manganese  in  the  steel.  By  multiph'ing  the  number  of 
c.cm.  of  permanganate  found  by  its  manganese  value  the 
weight  of  manganese  in  the  sample  is  found. 

A  solution  of  convenient  strength  for  steel  of  low 
manganese  content  is  made  by  dissolving  one  gram  of 
potassium  permanganate  to  a  litre  of  water.  It  is  stand- 
ardized in  the  usual  way,  cither  with  iron  wire  or  am- 
monium ferrous  sulphate,  to  find  its  exact  value  per 
c.cm.  in  iron.  Its  iron  value  multiplied  by  the  factor 
0.1968  gives  its  value  in  manganese. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  may  be  inade  of  such  a 
strength  as  exactly  to  equal  the  permanganate  solution; 
or  if  not  quite  equal  in  value,  a  blank  titrate  is  made  and 
its  value  in  c.cm.  of  the  permanganate  solution  found. 
Fifty  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  litre  will  keep  the  fer- 
rous sulphate  from  crystallizing  out  of  solution. 

I  trust  that  this  method  of  determining  manganese  in 
the  presence  of  chromium  may  prove  of  value  where  it  is 
desired  to  combine  accuracy  with  reasonable  speed. 
<  »  » 

The  Titusville  Forge  Company,  Titusville,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  iron  and  steel  forgings,  making  a  specialty  of 
hammer  forgings,  has  recently  installed  a  large  forging 
press.  The  company's  equipment  is  modern  in  every  way. 
enabling  it  to  contract  on  a  large  variety  of  work  in  quan- 
tities. 
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Dry   Air   Blast  at  a  British  Furnace  Plant 


At  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  Brymbo  Steel  Company, 
Ltd..  in  Xorth  Wales,  Great  Britain,  a  refrigerating  plant 
has  been  installed  recently  for  furnishing  dry  air  blast, 
the  power  being  derived  from  the  exhaust  steam  of  the 
blowing  engine.  The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Re- 
liezi.'  gives  the  following  data  concerning  the  absorption 
system  used  in  refrigeration: 

The  essential  elements  of  the  system  are  shown  dia- 
gramatically  in  the  illustration.  Ordinary  liquor  am- 
monia is  placed  in  the  generator  and  heated  by  means  of 
steam.  The  ammonia  gas  in  solution  is  driven  off  by  the 
heat  of  the  steam  and  passes  into  the  condenser,  which 
may  be  either  of  the  shell  or  atmospheric  type,  where  it 
is  cooled  and  liquefied.  From  here  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  evaporator,  where  it  evaporates  back  into 
the  gaseous  form,  producing  intense  cold,  the  gas  so 
formed  passing  into  the  absorber.  At  the  same  time  the 
liquor  in  the  generator  from  which  the  ammonia  gas  is 
driven  off,  called  "weak  liquor,"  is  allowed  to  escape  slowly 
into  the  absorber,  which  is  kept  cool,  and  there  it  meets 
the  gas  coming  from  the  evaporator  and  rapidly  absorbs 
it.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  thus  formed,  which 
is  pumped  back  into  the  generator  to  be  heated  and  the 
ammonia  again  driven  off  and  used  over  again,  the  proc- 
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Diagram    of   Refrigerating    Plant. 

ess  thus  going  on  continuously.  In  practice,  additions  are 
made  to  the  above  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  effici- 
ency of  the  apparatus.  The  ammonia  gas,  before  enter- 
ing the  condenser,  is  made  to  pass  through  an  analyzer 
and  rectifier,  where  the  water  vapor  is  condensed  and 
passed  back  into  the  generator.  A  heat  economizer  is 
also  provided  to  cool  the  weak  liquor  before  it  enters  the 
absorber,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  the  strong  liquor 
before  it  enters  the  generator. 

The  evaporator  may  either  be  of  the  shell  or  con- 
tinuous pipe  coil  type.  In  this  the  heat  is  abstracted  from 
the  air  to  be  cooled,  by  evaporation  of  the  anhydrous 
ammonia.  The  air  is  dried  on  its  way  to  the  blowing 
engine  by  drawing  it  over  the  cooling  coils.  In  this  way 
the  moi^ture  contained  in  the  air  is  deposited  and  frozen 
on  to  the  pipes.  The  frost  is  thawed  off  sections  of  the 
■coils  at  regular  intervals  by  the  incoming  air  while  the 
sections  are  cut  oft'  the  machine.  The  use  of  brine  is  dis- 
pensed with,  both  for  abstracting  the  heat  and  moisture 
and  for  thawing  off  purposes.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  strength  of  brine  by  constant  evaporation  or  by  the 
frequent  addition  of  calcium  is  also  entirely  avoided. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  determine  the 
exact  benefit  of  the  recently  installed  plant,  as  it  has  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation,  although  the  indications 
even  now  are  most  favorable.  As  far  as  the  refrigerating 
plant  i?  concerned,  this  has  worked  most  successfully 
right  from  the  start,  the  moisture  in  the  air  being  kept 
constantly  below  15  grains  per  cu.  ft.  The  refrigerating 
machine  has  been  working  continuously  with  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  only  I  lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  many  cases  where  the 
steam  is  at  present  passed  into  a  condenser  from  a 
steam-driven  plant,  a  much  better  result  would  probably 
be  obtained  by  substituting  one  of  these  machines  for  the 
condenser  and  making  use  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam 
for  refrigerating  purposes.  To  work  these  machines  with 
low-pressure  steam  very  liberal  surfaces  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  consequently  the  first  cost  is  rather  more  than 
for  certain  makes  of  compression  machines.  As  onlv  a 
small  liquor-circulating  pump  is  required,  apart  from  the 
water  supply.  the\-  are  almost  without  working  or  wear- 
ing parts.  They  are  therefore  specially  suited  for  long 
continuous  running,  and  by  duplicating  the  ammonia  pump 


practically  all  the  advantages  of  duplicating  an  entire  com- 
pression machine  are  secured. 

The  suggestion  sometimes  made  that  absorption  ma- 
chines require  more  cooling  water  than  compression  ma- 
chines is  not  correct  if  the  latter  are  provided  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water.  In  some  cases,  however,  when 
a  proper  water  supply  cannot  be  obtained,  compression 
machines  are  fitted  with  ammonia  condensers  of  the  "evap- 
orative" type,  whereby  the  bulk  of  the  water  is  used 
over  again.  By  this  means  the  condensers  fulfil  the  double 
purpose  of  condensing  the  ammonia  and  re-cooling  the 
water.  The  economy  is,  however,  secured  at  the  expense 
of  greatly  increased  power  required  to  drive  the  com- 
pressors, due  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  water  go- 
ing over  the  condensers.  When  it  is  desirable  to  econo- 
mize the  water  separate  water  re-coolers  are  used,  w-hich 
cool  the  water  much  more  effectively.  The  extra  cost  of 
this  type  of  cooler  is  soon  repaid  by  the  saving  in  fuel 
consumption  alone. 


The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 

Among  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  one  hundredth 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
to  be  held  at  Glen  Summit  Springs  Hotel,  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  June  6  to  9,  are  the  following : 

"Origin  of  Iron  Ores  of  Central  and  Northeastern  Cuba."  By  C. 
K.  Leilh  ;.nd  W.  J.  Mead.  Madison,  Wis. 

•'Occurrence,  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Surficial  Iron  Ores  of 
Camaguey  and  Oriente  Provinces,  Cuba."  By  Arthur  C.  Spencer, 
\\"a<;hington. 

"The  Mayari  and  Moa  Iron-Ore  Deposits  in  Cuba."  By  C.  Willard 
Hayes,  \^'ashington. 

"Exploration  of  Cuban  Ircn-Ore  Deposits.''  By  Dwight  E.  Wood- 
brid.ge,  Duluth.  ^linn. 

"The  [ron-Ore  Deposits  of  the  Moa  District,  Oriente  Province, 
Island  of  Cuba."     By  Jennings  S.  Cox,  Jr.,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba. 

"Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the  Brown  Iron  Ores  of  Camaguey 
and  Moa,  Cuba."  By  Benjamin  L.  Miller  and  Willard  L.  Cum- 
mings,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

"The  Fuel  Efficiency  of  the  Iron  Blast  Furnace."  By  John  Jer- 
main  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Briquetting  Plant  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company." 
By  Charles  Dorrance,  Jr.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

An  informal  meeting  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
institute  was  held  at  the  United  Engineering  Society 
Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  Xew  York,  on  the 
evening  of  May  8,  at  which  Jennings  S.  Cox,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Company,  deliv- 
ered a  most  interesting  address  on  iron  ore  mining  in 
Cuba,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  President  Charles  Kirch- 
hoff  states  that  it  is  the  intention  to  arrange  for  similar 
gatherings  in  the  future,  in  order  to  promote  a  more  active 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  institute. 


The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  Xewark  Foundrymen's  Association,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  met  on  the  evening  of  May  4  and  after  the  usual  din- 
ner held  its  annual  election,  with  the  following  result : 
President.  Franklin  Phillips.  Hewes  &  Phillips  Iron 
Works ;  vice-president.  James  Flockhart,  Maher  &  Flock- 
hart  ;  secretary,  Arthur  E.  Barlow,  Barlow  Foundry  Com- 
pany; treasurer,  G.  Hanney,  Oscar  Barnet  Foundry  Com- 
pany; executive  committee.  James  Flockhart,  James  Mor- 
rison, Morrison  Foundry  Company ;  Thomas  Malcolm. 
Riverside  Steel  Casting  Company :  Louis  Sacks,  Star 
Heel  Plate  Company;  S.  M.  Miller.  Meeker  Foundry 
Company.  Mr.  Hanney,  who  has  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  association  since  its  organization,  and  without  com- 
pensation, was  presented  with  a  handsome  scarf  pin  by 
his  fellow  members.  After  the  election  the  members  and 
their  guests  listened  to  an  address  biy  H.  M.  Lane,  editor 
of  Castings,  on  "The  Action  of  Core  Binders,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  samples  of  his  experi- 
ments. 


The  Champion  Ice  Machine  Company,  Springfield,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  It  will 
manufacture  ice  machines  for  use  in  private  residences, 
and  will  erect  a  factory  but  has  not  decided  w'hether  it 
will  locate  in  Springfield  or  elsewhere.  The  machines  will 
be  manufactured  under  contract  for  the  present.  The 
company  states  that  it  will  probably  not  be  in  the  market 
for  equipment  until  some  time  this  fall.  T.  M.  Dolan.  of 
the  Illinois  Plumbing  &  Heating  Company,  is  president  of 
the   company. 
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Molding  a  Cone  Pulley  on  an  Inter- 
national Turn-Over  Machine 

By    Employing    It    the    Cost    Was    Materially 
Decreased 


The  molding  of  a  cone  pulley  by  machine  is  more  diffi- 
cult probably  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  for  that 
reason  the  use  for  that  purpose  of  a  turn-over  draw  de- 
sign molding  machine  built  by  the  International  Molding 
Machine  Company  2300  South  Western  avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  interesting.     The  machine  was  recently  installed  in 


Fig. 


1. — The  Turn-Over  Molding  Machine  Built  by  the  International 
Molding  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  111. 


the  foundry  of  a  large  eastern  builder  of  machine  tools. 
and  in  making  the  pulley  the  mold  was  turned  over  on 
the  receiving  table  and  the  pattern  drawn  up  out  of  the 
mold.  In  this  particular  foundry  especially  good  results 
have  been  secured  with  this  pattern,  and  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  mold,  it  is  stated,  \vas  reduced  62J/2  per  cent. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  machine  before  the  pattern  was 
mounted  and  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  the  machine  after  the 
pattern  board,  with  the  pattern  attached,  had  been  fastened 
to  the  turn-over  frame.  In  Figs.  3  and  4  the  next  two 
stages  in  the  preparation  of  the  mold  are  illustrated,  Fig.  3 
being  a  view  after  the  flask  has  been  rammed  up  and 
clamped  with  the  bottom  board  to  the  turn-over  pattern 
frame,  and  in  the  other  engraving  the  mold  has  been 
turned  over  and  the  pattern  drawn.  The  position  of  the 
machine  after  the  flask  has  been  lifted  out  and  the  pattern 
frame  swung  back  preparatory  to  making  another  mold  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 

The  turn-over  frame,  which  gives  the  machine  its 
name,  is  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  steel  shaft  and  re- 
volves with  it.     Both  ends  of  this  shaft  have  heavy  cast- 


Fig.  2. — The  Pattern  Mounted  on  the  Turn-Over  Frame. 

iron  bearings  with  circular  openings  drilled  in  their  under- 
side. Parallel  steel  uprights  are  fastened  into  these  open- 
ings and  travel  in  the  circular  columns  of  the  main  frame 
of  the  machine,  which  control  the  action  of  the  shaft 
raising  the  pattern  frame.    On  account  of  the  accuracy  re- 


Fig.   3.— Thi-   ilachine  After  the   Mask   Has  Been   Rammed. 

quired  for  this  work,  the  columns  are  drilled  by  a  templet 
and  have  brass  bushings  extending  their  entire  length,  the 
diameter  of  these  bushings  corresponding  exactly  to  that 
of  the  steel  shafts  which  they  engage.  Pressing  the  foot 
lever,  which  is  located  in  a  convenient  position  in  front 
of  the  machine,  draws  the  pattern  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 
Connection  between  this  foot  lever  and  the  shaft  support- 
ing the  turn-over  frame  is  made  by  a  heavy  cast-iron 
crank  and  connecting  rod. 

The  size  and  strength  of  the  turn-over  frame  balance 
springs,  together  with  the  manner  of  attaching  and  fitting 
them,  are  calculated  to  secure  perfect  equalization  of  the 
leveling  device.  This  equalization  is  secured  by  having 
four  contact  points,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other. 
This  arrangement  counterbalances  the  weight  of  the  frame 
with  the  pattern  board  and  the  pattern,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
and  relieves  the  operator  of  exertion  in  turning  the  mold 
over. 

The  flask  used  for  making  this  mold  is  of  necessity  a 
deep  one  from  the  shape  of  the  pattern,  and  in  designing 
the  machine  provision  was  made  for  this  feature  by  locat- 
ing the  ramming  bed  close  to  the  floor.  As  the  pattern 
should  be  practically  free  from  draft,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  machine  to  draw  the  pattern  in  an  absolutely  straight 
line,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  shown 
in  Figs.  3  and  4  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  pat- 
tern-carrying frame  and  the  frame  shaft  and  bearings. 


Fig.  4. — \'ie\v  Showing  the  Pattern  Drawn  from  the  Flask. 
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Fig.   5. — The   Machine  Ready  to  Make  Another   Mold. 


A  New   Henry  &    Wright   Radial   Drilling 
Machine 


For  driving  drills  that  depend  for  their  efficiency  more 
on  the  speed  at  which  the  work  is  done  than  the  rate  of 
feed   the   Henrj'   &   Wright   Mfg.    Company,    in    Sheldon 


claimed,  enables  the  operator  to  find  any  drilling  position 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  required  with  the  other 
types  of  machines. 

The  power  supplied  to  a  machine  of  this  character  has 
to  be  divided  into  twq  portions,  one  for  rotating  the  drill 
and  the  other  for  feeding  it  into  the  work.  For  drills 
Y2  in.  in  diameter  or  less  it  is  emphasized  that  it  is  econom- 
ical to  divide  the  power  so  that  the  greater  part  is  used 
in  the  first  way.  With  a  Yi-xn.  drill  the  power  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two,  while  above  that  point  the 
power  must  be  used  in  an  increasingly  greater  proportion  for 
feed  and  in  a  correspondingh'  less  one  in  the  form  of  speed. 
For  this  reason  machines  driving  drills  having  larger  diam- 
eters than  V2  in.  must  be  stififer  and  heavier  than  those  em- 
ployed for  driving  the  lighter  ones,  and  are  heavy,  slow, 
expensive  and  inefficient,  comparatively  speaking,  when 
using  drills  less  than  Yz  in.  in  diameter. 

The  new  radial  drilling  machine  is  driven  by  a  2-in. 
belt  and  is  designed  to  drive  drills  up  to  i^  in.  in  diame- 
ter. In  this  field  it  is  claimed  that  the  machine  will  be 
found  much  more  efficient  than  the  heavier  machines,  as 
the  drills  can  be  driven  at  a  much  greater  speed  than  is 
possible  with  the  more  powerful  machines,  while  at  the 
same  time  only  a  fraction  of  the  power  consumed  by  the 
larger  machines  is  used.  Eight  spindle  speeds  are  avail- 
able, and,  in  addition  to  drilling,  the  machine  can  be  used 
to  tap  holes  up  to  a  maximum  of  V2.  in.  Ball  bearings 
are  employed  throughout,  including  the  swinging  column, 
and  both  the  column  and  the  table  are  equipped  with 
locking  screws  so  that:  they  may  be  kept  in  any  desired 
position. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  spindle  drive  is  that 
the  driving  pulley  is  located  about  midway  of  the  column, 
instead  of  at  the  top.  In  this  way  a  shorter  and  stiffer 
spindle  can  be  used,  and  the  spindle  pulley  is  inclosed 
by  a  bracket  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  belt  strains, 
except  a  rotary  one.  from  reaching  the  spindles.  The 
overhang  of  the  arm  is  30  in.,  but  the  table,  which  revolves 
on  ball  bearings,  permits  the  operator  to  reach  a  point 
60  in.  from  the  column  by  swinging  the  table  with  his 
foot. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  includes  a  countershaft 
with  a  clutch  and  sub-table  for  handling  small  parts. 


A    New    Light    High-Speed    Radial    Drilling    Machine    Built    by    Ihe 
Henry    &    Wright    Mfg.    Company,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Street,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  designed  a  new  light,  high- 
speed, radial  drilling  machine.  It  has  been  found  efficient 
for  drilling  bulky  parts  with  the  smaller  sizes  of  drills, 
and  crossing  the  arm  with  the  circle  of   the  table,  it   is 


The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  recently  ordered  four  9-retort  Taylor 
gravity  underfeed  stokers  to  be  used  with  four  800  h.p. 
boilers.  They  are  to  be  installed  in  the  Commerce  street 
plant  in  which  stoker  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  long  period. 
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The    White  Star  Individual-Contin- 
uous Oiling  System 

A  New  Lubricating   Arrangement  for    Engines, 
Pumps  and  Air  Compressors 


The  Pittsburgh  Gage  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  developed  and  recently  placed  on  the  market  the 
White  Star  individual-continuous  oiling  system.  This  ar- 
rangement is  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  individual  oiling 
system  for  use  where  a  central  oiling  system  cannot  be 
operated  advantageously  or  where  only  a  single  engine, 
pump  or  air  compressor  is  installed.  Two  sizes  of  system 
are  built,  one  of  which  provides  for  the  lubrication  of 
engines  up  to  a  maximum  of  250  hp.  and  the  other  for 
engines  ranging  from  that  figure  to  500  hp.,  the  latter 
being  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  I.  Figs  2  and  3  show 
two  of  the  special  features  of  the  systetn,  the  former 
being  a  sectional  view  of  the  filter  while  tlie  latter  illus- 
trates the  automatic  drain  tank. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  system  are  an  oil  filter,  an  au- 
tomatic drain  tank,  a  pump  for  circulating  the  oil  through 
the  system  and  the  necessary  sight  feeds,  tubing  and  com- 
pression fittings.  The  engine  type  of  oil  filter,  a  sectional 
of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  is  cylindrical  in  form  and 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  with  a  removable  cover. 
When  the  oil  enters  the  filter  from  the  drain  tank  it 
passes  through  the  removable  screen  shown  at  the  top 
and  thence  into  the  funnel  at  the  right,  which  is  located 
in  the  water  compartment.  The  waste  oil  is  thus  dis- 
charged under  water,  and  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  is 
freed  from  any  sediment.  After  the  oil  has  risen  to  the 
top  it  flows  into  the  filtering  chamber,  where  it  passes 
through  cloth  wrapped  around  a  cylindiical  basket  and 
emerges  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified.  This  com- 
partment of  the  filter  has  a  large  capacity  for  storing  the 
purified  oil  until  it  is  required  for  lubrication.  The  filter 
cylinder  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned  without  in- 
terrupting the  use  of  the  system.  The  filter  is  supported 
by  a  4-ft.  pipe  pedestal  at  any  convenient  point  on  the 
engine  frame,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  pedestal  screws 
into  a  2-in.  standard  pipe  flange  on  the  bottom  of  the 
filter.  Pedestals  either  longer  or  shorter  than  4  ft.  can 
be  furnished  if  desired,  but  the  customary  hight  of  the 
filter  above  the  highest  point  to  be  lubricated  is  12  in. 
The   filter   has    faucets    for    drawing   off   the   oil   and    for 


draining    the    water   which    accumulates    in   it,   as   well   as 
gauges  to  indicate  the  levels  of  the  oil  and  tne  water. 

After  the  oil  passes  through  the  bearings  it  flows  by 
gravity  to  the  automatic  drain  tank  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where 
the  foreign  matter  and  entrained  water  are  removed. 
This  tank  has  an  automatic  overflow  for  removing  the 
accumulations  of  water,  and  can  be  placed  on  or  below  the 
engine  room  floor  with  the  necessary  drain  and  return 
connections  leading  to  it.  As  fast  as  the  oil  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  tank  it  is  pumped  directly  to  the  filter. 

In  use,  the  oil  drains 
from  the  various  bearings 
to  the  automatic  drain 
tank,  although  in  some 
cases  this  is  omitted  and  a 
sump  built  in  the  engine 
foundation  is  employed  in- 
stead. From  either  the 
sump    or    the    drain    tank 


Fig.    2. — .Sectional     View     of     the       Fig.     3. — The    .Automatic     Drain 

Filter.  Tank. 

Two    of    the    Special    Features    of    the    System. 

the  oil  is  forced  by  one  of  the  customary  types  of 
pumps  deriving  its  motion  from  some  conveniently  lo- 
cated part  of  the  engine  to  the  filter.  After  being  filtered 
the  oil  flows  by  gravity  through  a  system  of  piping 
to  each  point  to  be  lubricated.  At  the  bearings  the  lubri- 
cant   is    fed    through    the    Gaco   sight    feed    of   the   manu- 


1. — Corliss   Engine    Fquippcd    with    the   White    Star   Individual-Continuous    Oiling    System.    Made    hy    the    Pittsburgh    Gage    &    Supply 

Company.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
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facturer  which  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  oil  is  being 
fed  and  is  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  regulate  the  feed. 
After  the  oil  has  lubricated  the  bearings  it  flows  back  to 
the  sump  or  the  automatic  drain  tank  and  is  pumped  back 
to  the  filter  to  be  purified  and  used  over  again. 

The  piping  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
can  consist  either  of  screwed  fittings  and  threaded  pipe 
or  compression  ells,  tees,  couphngs  and  seamless  steel 
tubing  can  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  to  make  the 
connections  between  the  filter,  the  drain  tank,  the  pump 
and  the  sight  feeds.  If  the  latter  are  used  the  entire 
system  can  be  easily  and  quickly  connected  without  thread- 
ing, soldering  or  expanding  the  ends  of  the  tubing,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  tubing  and  tighten  the  com- 
pression couplings,  when  tight  joints  are  quickly  made. 
The  annealed  seamless  steel  tubing  supplied  can  be  readily 
bent  to  conform  to  the  frame  of  the  engine  and  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  the  system.  As  special  tools  are  not 
required  to  erect  the  system  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
an  experienced  pipe  fitter,  and  the  work  can  be  done  very 
quickly. 


Automatic  Electric  Freight  Truck 


Under  patents  recently  granted  William  C.  Carr.  the 
Automatic  Transportation  Companj',  2933  Main  street. 
Buftalo.  N.  Y.,  is  manufacturing  a  new  type  of  electric 
truck.  While  this  vehicle  is  primarily  designed  for  han- 
dling package  freight  at  railroad  and  steamship  ter- 
minals,   it   can   nevertheless   be    used    in    industrial   estab- 


Fig.    1. — The    Standard   Electric    Freight   Truck    Built   bv   tlie    .\uto 
inatic    Transportation    Company,    Buffalo.    X.    Y. 

lishments  where  packages,  cases  and  machine  parts  or 
machines,  not  e-xceeding  4,000  lb.  in  weight,  have  to  be 
handled.  The  special  features  are  a  low  body,  light 
weight  and  the  ability  to  carry  loads  up  any  grade.  Fig. 
I  is  the  view  of  the  standard  truck  in  use,  while  Fig.  2 
shows  the  end  gate  lowered  to  increase  the  amount  of 
loading  space.  The  arrangement  of  the  driving  mechan- 
ism is  clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

The  truck  can  be  readily  operated  by  unskilled  labor- 
ers from  either  end  and  in  either  direction,  is  easily  con- 
trolled and  can  be  turned  in  very  small  space.  The  stor- 
age batteries  contained  in  the  steel  receptacle  on  one  end 
of  the  truck  supply  the  power  for  operating.  The  con- 
troller is  located  beneath  the  batterv  box  and  is  attached 


to  the  truck  frame  while  the  motor  is  located  in  the  center 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  At  the  other  end  of  the  truck  is  a 
movable  gate,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  which  can  be  low- 
ered to  increase  the  available  loading  space  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2.  The  platform  is  supported  by  springs  mounted 
on  the  axles,  and  the  wheels  also  have  rubber  tires  to 
make  the  operation  of  the  truck  both  easy  and  noise- 
less. 

The  two  handles  and  the  foot  lever  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  3  control  the  movement  of  the  truck  in  either  direc- 
tion and  from  side  to  side.  One  of  these  handles  con- 
trols the  movement  of  the  truck  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  other  reverses  the  controller.  The  foot  treadle, 
which  is  located  a  few  inches  above  the  step,  controls  the 
application  of  the  power  by  opening  and  closing  the  motor 
supply  circuit  and  at  the  same  time  releases  the  brake. 
When  pressure  is  removed  from  the  treadle,  the  current 
is  instantly  cut  off  and  the  brake  set.  When  the  brake 
has  been  set.  the  motor  circuit  cannot  be  closed  until  the 


Truck     with     End     Gate     Lowered     to     iucrcise     the 
Loading  Space. 


Fig.  3. — View  Showing  the  .Arrangement  of  the  Driving  Mechanism. 

brake  is  released.  These  controlling  devices  are  all  inter- 
locked so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  the  car  the  brake  must  be  applied  and  the  car  brought 
to  a  standstill  before  the  direction  can  be  changed  and  the 
current  again  turned  on. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  of  the  standard  truck : 

Width  of  loading  platform   (inches) 45 

Length  of  loading  platform    (inches) 88 

Length  of  loading  platform  with  gate  lowered   (inches) 125 

Hight  of  platform  above  floor   (inches) 20 

Diameter  of  wheels   (inches) 16 

Wheel  base    (inches) 50 

Tread    (inches) 36 

Minimum  load   (pounds) 2.000 

Maximum  load    (pounds) 4,000 

Minimum  speed   (miles  per  hour) 2 

Maximum   speed    (miles   per   hour) 10 

Weight,   including  batteries    (pounds) 1,800 

If  desired  the  truck  can  be  furnished  with  a  platform 
60  in.  wide  and  36  in.   from  the  floor.     Tne  truck  having 
the  higher  platform  is  designed  more  especially  for  hand- 
ling mail,  express  and  baggage  from  a  regular  car. 
•-•-• 

The  Kane  Blind  &  Screen  Company,  Kane,  Pa.,  whose 
plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  ago.  has  just  com- 
pleted its  new  factory.  The  main  building  is  of  brick  and 
timber  construction,  60  x  150  ft.,  two  stories.  It  is 
equipped  throughout  with  modern  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, electrically  operated,  for  the  manufacture  of  rust- 
proof doors  and  window  fly  screens,  inside  sliding  blinds, 
etc.  The  capacity  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
burned  plant.  W.  S.  Calderwood  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, D.  J.  Ganipp  is  secretary,  and  E.  H.  Watkins, 
treasurer. 

The  Aetna  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Warren, 
Ohio,  general  founder  and  machinist,  has  some  important 
contracts  on  hand,  among  which  are  all  the  fittings  com- 
plete for  two  new  blast-furnace  stoves  for  the  Thomas 
Iron  Company.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  contract  for  the 
operating  machinery  for  locks  for  one  of  the  new  dams  on 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  United  States  Government.  The 
company  is  also  building  a  slab  transfer  from  furnaces  to 
mills  for  the  new  plant  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company,  at  Gary.  Ind. 
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The  Precision  Simmance-Abady  CO^ 
Recorder 

A  New  Automatic  Instrument  for  Recording  the 
Thoroughness  of  Combustion 


The  Precision  Instrument  Company,  49  Larned  street 
\\\.  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  manufacturing  under  the  Simmance- 
Abady  patents  a  line  of  automatic  recorders  for  indicating 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  com- 
bustion of  coal.  These  instruments  are  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  types  for  disk,  drum  and  tape  records  for 
varioifs  periods  of  time.  All  of  these  instruments  have 
practically  the  same  dimensions  and  the  same  general 
appearance.  Fig.  i  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  recorders, 
while  Fig.  2  shovi's  the  details  of  its  construction. 

Cast  iron  painted  in  dark  colors  is  generally  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  cases,  although  if  desired  steel  or 
wood  can  be  substituted,  and  the  metal  parts  showing 
through  the  glass  door  are  made  of  polished  brass.  The 
recorder  is  not  affected  by  outside  conditions  and  can  be 
placed  in  the  location  which  is  most  convenient  for  the 
fireman  to  see  regardless  of  whether  the  place  is  hot, 
dusty  or  drafty.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  is 
very  simple  and  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  and 
no  glass  vessels  to  break.  It  can  be  used  on  boilers  with 
either  forced,  induced  or  natural  draft  and  will  draw  flue 
gas  continuously  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Referring  to  Fig.  2,  which  gives  some  details  of  the 
recorder's  construction,  the  principal  parts  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pen  movement,  which  is  not  shown,  are  a 
siphon  tank  and  float,  an  extractor  tank  and  bell,  a  re- 
corder tank  and  counterbalanced  bell,  a  balance  valve,  a 
vessel  for  containing  the  caustic  potash  and  gas  and  water 
supply  connections.  A  small  stream  of  water  is  the  mo- 
tive power  for  producing  the  cycle  of  operations  in  the 
recorder.  This  stream  flows  through  the  hollow  valve 
stem  c  to  the  small  reservoir  /,•  w'hich  has  a  safety  over- 


Fig.    1 — The    Precision    C't*^    Recorder    .Manutarturetl    I'nder    the    Sim- 

niance-.-\bady  Patents  by  the  Precii-iun   Instrument 

Company.  Detroit,   ^[!ch. 


Fig.    2 — View   Giving   Details   of   the   Recorder. 

flow,  o.  A  weighted  float,  b,  in  the  siphon  tank  a  is  at- 
tached by  a  chain,  c,  to  the  bell  d  of  the  extractor.  As  this 
float  rises  with  the  water  the  valve  falls.  When  the  float 
reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke  it  raises  the  valve  stem  c 
and  trips  the  valve.  This  flushes  the  siphon  tank  momen- 
tarily and  the  water  siphons  out  of  it  through  the  siphon 
tube  g.  This  permits  the  weighted  float  to  fall  and  as  it 
does  so  the  water  sealed  extractor  bell  d  is  drawn  up.  A 
partial  vacuum  has  been  created  in  this  bell  and  gas  flows 
into  it  from  the  flue  through  the  gas  connection  p  and  the 
balance  valve  h.  This  point  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle.  The  weight  of  the  water  which 
has  passed  through  the  siphon  tube  g  into  the  small  recep- 
tacle beneath  it  now  overcomes  the  weight  of  the  balance 
weight  q  and  closes  the  valve  h,  thus  cutting  off  a  definite 
sample  of  the  gas.  Water  is  then  released  from  this  small 
receptacle  in  time  to  permit  the  valve  to  open  at  the 
proper  interval.  As  the  stream  of  water  is  continually 
flowing  into  the  tank  a,  the  float  b  again  rises  and  causes 
the  extractor  bell  d  to  sink.  As  this  takes  place  the  gas 
in  the  bell,  which  since  the  valve  h  has  closed  is  not  influ- 
enced by  vacuum  or  other  conditions  in  the  flue,  is  first 
reduced  to  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  then  put  under 
actual  pressure  and  is  next  forced  into  the  caustic  potash 
vessel  m  where  it  bubbles  up  through  the  solution  and  the 
COj  is  absorbed.  The  gas  then  passes  on  into  the  re- 
corder /  and  raises  the  bell.  The  boxwood  scale  «  at  the 
side  of  the  recorder  tank  is  graduated  in  percentages  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  100  at  the  bottom  to  zero  at  the  top. 
The  capacity  of  the  bell  d  is  such  that  when  the  apparatus 
is  run  on  air  the  total  volume  is  transferred  to  the  re- 
corder bell  /,  which  in  this  case  rises  to  the  zero  point. 
When  flue  gas  is  admitted  to  the  apparatus  the  same  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  passed  from  the  extractor  bell  d,  but  as  the 
COj  is  absorbed  by  the  caustic  potash  in  the  vessel  m  the 
volume  of  the  gas  is  reduced  and  the  recorder  bell  will 
not  rise  to  its  full  height.  The  bell  /  is  allowed  to  rise 
automatically  as  far  as  it  will  and  a  pen  marks  its  final 
position  on  the  chart  and  this  records  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas  being  analyzed.  The  bel!  then 
discharges  the  analyzed  gas  through  the  valve  h  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  fresh  charge  of  gas  which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.     The  whole  operation,  includ- 
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ing  the  drawing  forward  of  the  flue  gas,  takes  place  auto- 
matically, the  stream  of  water  furnishing  the  power.  To 
msure  a  constant  supply  of  gas  an  aspirator,  p,  is  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  case  below  the  valve  x.  This  is  an 
auxiliary  gas  connection  to  the  aspirator  from  the  main 
inlet  pipe  />  and  in  this  way  the  gas  is  exhausted  from  the 
pipes  connecting  the  recorder  to  the  boilers  so  that  the 
successive  samples  analyzed  by  the  instrument  are  from 
the  boiler  flue  and  are  not  stagnant  gases  in  the  pipes. 
The  small  stream  of  water  which  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  the  instrument  is  so  connected  at  x  that  it  oper- 
ates the  aspirator  before  it  enters  the  upper  tank  k  of  the 
recorder  and  thus  no  extra  water  is  used  for  this  continu- 
ous pump. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  i,  an  arm  or  lever  which 
supports  the  pen  at  the  zero  point  of  the  chart  projects 
from  behind  the  chart.  This  lever  is  supported  from  the 
interior  of  the  top  of  the  case  and  at  its  opposite  end  is 
a  counterweight  which  is  hung  in  the  siphon  tank  a.  Fig.  2, 
and  is  operated  by  the  weighted  float  b.  When  the  re- 
corder bell  y  has  reached  the  position  indicating  on  the 
scale  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas,  the  float 
in  the  siphon  tank  rises  and  operates  the  lever  which 
withdraws  its  support  from  the  pen  arm.  In  this  way  the 
arm  starts  from  zero  and  records  on  the  chart  the  per- 
centage of  CO;  in  the  flue  gas,  the  length  of  this  line  being 
limited  by  the  position  of  a  stop  hanging  from  the  arm 
and  touching  the  disk  of  the  recorder  bell.  Before  the 
gas  in  the  recorder  bell  is  expelled  the  float  in  the  siphon 
tank  falls  and  the  counterweight  of  the  pen  lever  follows 
it  and  lifts  the  arm  back  to  zero.  The  bearings  upon 
which  this  arm  works  are  hardened  and  gilded  metal  points 
and  the  quadrant  arm  supporting  the  recorder  bell  and  its 
counterbalance  are  suspended  in  a  like  manner.  The  pen 
movement  is  of  brass  throughout  and  fine  adjustments  are 
provided  in   all   directions. 

In  installing  the  recorder  in  connection  with  one  or 
a  number  of  boilers  two  pipes  have  to  be  run  to  it.  One 
of  these,  a  i^-in.  gas  pipe,  runs  from  the  flue,  and  the 
other  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  clean  water  prefer- 
ably from  a  ball  valve  cistern.  Drainage  for  the  waste 
water  must  be  provided  and  the  instrument  can  be  set  up 
in  any  convenient  position  where  these  connections  can  be 
made.  To  prevent  the  pipes  from  becoming  choked  by 
hot  and  dusty  gases  a  simple  method  of  filtering  the  flue 
gases  before  they  enter  the  pipes  has  been  devised.  A 
header  is  run  along  the  battery  of  boilers  with  a  T  oppo- 
site the  sampling  tubes  from  each  boiler  but  having  no 
valves.  A  small  cast  iron  oil  cup  is  screwed  on  each  of 
these  T's  and  a  cap  is  dropped  over  it  after  a  little  lubri- 
cating oil  has  been  poured  into  the  cup,  thus  sealing  it.  A 
length  of  perforated  iron  pipe  is  inserted  in  each  flue  and 
on  the  end  of  these  sampling  tubes  an  oil  sealed  cup  and 
cap  are  also  screwed.  This  arrangement  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  test  the  gas  in  any  boiler.  A  filter  filled  with  any 
convenient  filtering  material  is  placed  in  the  oil  cup  on  the 
boiler  to  be  tested  and  after  the  cap  has  been  removed  the 
channel  of  the  filter  is  also  filled  with  oil.  A  piece  of 
cheesecloth  is  next  placed  over  the  filtering  material  and 
the  filter  cover  is  then  dropped  on  and  sealed  by  the  oil 
in  the  filter  channel.  A  short  length  of  pipe  with  an  elbow 
and  cover  is  attached  to  the  filter  cover  and  reaches  the 
oil  cup  on  the  header.  The  cover  on  this  length  of  pipe 
is  inserted  in  the  oil  cup  after  the  cap  has  been  removed 
and  in  this  way  a  perfect  connection  for  the  flue  gas  is 
secured  which  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  the  filter  or 
for  testing  another  boiler  instantly. 


The  Alclnnes  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  Corry,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturer of  crucible  tool  steel  in  various  grades,  die  blocks 
and  steel  forgings,  such  as  crank  shafts,  etc.,  is  operating 
to  good  capacity  its  different  departments,  and  is  erecting 
an  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  40  x  40  ft.  As  soon  as 
business  reaches  the  point  where  conditions  warrant  it 
the  company  will  build  quite  an  addition  to  its  plant. 


The  United  States  Brake  Shoe  Company  reports  busi- 
ness to  be  satisfactory  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
concerns  in  its  line,  its  current  business  aggregating  a 
good  tonnage.  The  company  contemplates  making  an  ad- 
dition to  its  Corry,  Pa.,  plant,  to  be  of  steel  frame  and 
cement  block  construction,  100  x  100  ft.,  to  serve  as  in- 
creased space  for  its  cleaning  department. 


The   Positive    Improved    Transmission 
Appliances 

A  new  line  of  transmission  appliances,  which  includes 
a  special  type  of  split  wood  rim  pulley  and  a  combined 
jaw  and  fricton  clutch,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Positive  Clutch  &  Pulley  Works,  30  Lansing  street, 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.  The  special  features  claimed  for  the  pulleys, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.  are  lightness,  strength 


Fig.    1. — A  Xcw   Type  of  Wood   Split   Pulley   Made  by   the   Positive 
Clutch   &    Pulley   Company,    Buffalo,   X.    Y. 

and  durability,  low  windage  and  increased  belt  efficiency. 
The  clutch  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  utilizes  the  principles 
of  both  the  jaw  and  the  friction  clutch. 

The  pulleys  are  of  an  entirely  new  design  and  are  made 
in  a  number  of  sizes  ranging  from  10  in.  in  diameter  with 
3-in.  face  width  to  120  in.  in  diameter  and  a  48-in.  face. 
The  construction  is  of  the  combination  type,  consisting  of 
a  wood  rim  built  up  of  segments  by  a  special  process,  cold 
drawn  annealed  steel  tubing  arms  and  a  split  malleable 
iron  compression  hub  in  which  are  inserted  cast  iron  bush- 
ings. As  compared  with  a  wood  pulley  of  the  ordinary 
type,  these  new  pulleys  are  lighter  for  the  same  diameter 
and  are  equally  as  strong  and  durable  as  a  steel  pulley 
while  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
belt  contact  is  claimed. 

The  company's  clutch,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  has 
been  given  the  trade  name  of  Positive  and  the  essential  im- 


Fig.   2. — The   Positive  Combination   Jaw  and   Friction   Clutch. 

provement  in  its  design  is  the  utilization  of  both  the  fric- 
tion and  the  jaw  principles.  The  design  of  this  clutch  en- 
ables it  to  be  employed  for  coupling  shafts  running  at  any 
of  the  ordinary  speeds  as  the  friction  portion  of  the  clutch 
may  be  first  thrown  in  and  when  the  driven  shaft  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  speed  of  the  driver,  the  clutch  can  be 
converted  into  one  of  the  jaw  type  without  any  loss  of 
either  time  or  power. 


Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.'s  blast  furnace  at  Josephine, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  out  of  blast  for  a  number  of  weeks, 
will  probably  be  started  up  in  the  near  future. 
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A  Very  Large  Dow  Triplex  Pump 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  triplex  pump  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  designed  and  built  by  the  George  E. 
Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  this  pump,  which  was  in- 
stalled  at   the   plant   of    the    California    Domestic   Water 


Fig.     1. — A     14x16     In.     Double- .Acting     Triplex     Pump.     Operating 
Against  a  250-Ft.  Head,  Built  by  tbe  Geo.   E.   Dow  Pump- 
ing   Engine    Company,    San   Francisco,    Cal; 

Company,  Whittier,  Cal.,  is  its  high  mechanical  "efficiency. 
Fig.  I  is  an  exterior  view  of  the  pump,  while  Fig.  2. 
which  is  a  sectional  elevation,  shows  some  of  the  con- 
structional details. 

The  pump  is  of  the  double-acting  type,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  4.000,000  gal.  per  day  when  pumping  against  a 
total  head  of  250  ft.  The  cylinders  measure  14  x  16  in. 
and  the  valves  are  of  an  improved  design  having  a  piston 
area  of  100  per  cent,  and  a  very  short  lift.  This  arrange- 
ment is  to  allow  the  pump  to  be  operated  at  a  higher 
speed  than  is  customary  with  triplex  pumps,  since  the 
water  passages  are  of  the  full  area  and  the  valves  seat 
quickly.  Hydraulic  leather  is  used  for  facing  the  valves, 
and,  as  there  is  only  a  short  movement  in  seating,  they 
do  not,  it  is  found,  strike  the  seat  with  destructive  force, 


and  thus  long  life  is  greatly  favored.  Another  thing 
which  tends  to  secure  long  life  for  the  pump  is  the  use  of 
large  air  chambers  on  both  the  suction  and  the  discharge, 
with  the  result  that  water  hammer  is  almost  entirely  eli- 
minated and  an  even  discharge  and  suction  are  secured. 

The  pump  is  driven  by  a  tandem  compound  engine 
having  Corliss  valve  gear,  which  is  directly  connected  to 
the  extended  shaft  shown  in  Fig.  I.  A  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency of  slightly  more  than  90  per  cent,  is  secured,  it  is 
explained,  a  figure  which  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  costly  high  duty  crank  and  flywheel  pumping  en- 
gine. On  account  of  the  high  efficiency,  the  pump  is  re- 
garded as  filling  the  demand  for  units  combining  large 
capacity  and  high  efficiency. 


Customs  Decisions 

Automobile   Parts 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has 
sustained  in  part  claims  filed  by  Harrison  Bros.  &  Rich- 
ardson, the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  regarding  the 
classification  of  certain  parts  of  automobiles  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  The  merchandise  consisted  of  mag- 
neto coils  or  windings,  magneto  coil  condensers  and  dis- 
tributor shaft  arms,  all  of  which  were  returned  for  duty 
under  paragraph  141  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

The  importers  alleged  in  their  protests  that  the  wind- 
ings are  dutiable  properly  at  40  per  cent,  as  articles  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wire.  The  condensers 
are  claimed  dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  91  as  manufactures  of 
which  mica  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
while  the  distributor  shafts  are  alleged  to  be  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent,  as  manufactures  in  chief  value  of  rubber. 
All  of  the  rates  claimed  are  lower  than  those  assessed  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York. 

It  appears  from  the  official  record  that  the  windings 
and  the  condensers  are  of  the  same  character  as  the 
articles  passed  on  by  the  board  in  an  earlier  case,  while 
it  is  held  that  the  distributor  shaft  arm  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  magnetos  used  in  motors  of  the  explosive 
type.  The  decision  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer  holds 
that  the  distributor  shaft  arms  are  in  chief  value  of  hard 
rubber.  In  sustaining  the  claims  filed  it  is  held  that  the 
collector's  classification  of  the  articles  as  "parts  of  auto- 
mobiles" w-as  erroneous. 

Jute  Machinery  Parts 

The  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills  and  the  Allentown  Spinning 
Company  have  been  unsuccessful  before  the  board  in  a 
controversy  regarding  the  classification  of  metal  parts  for 
jute  machinery.  The  goods  are  invoiced  as  "fallers  with- 
out gills  for  push  bar  drawing  frames"  or  as  "spindles 
or  flyers"  or  as  "steel  pins."  The  collector  at  New  York 
assessed  duty  either  at  45  per  cent,  as  manufactures  in 
chief  value  of  metal  or  at  40  per  cent,  as  manufactures 
of  round  steel  wire,  under  provisions  of  the  present  tariff 
act.  The  importers  alleged  the  articles  to  be  dutiable 
properly  at  30  per  cent,  under  paragraph  197,  as  jute  manu- 
facturing machiner}'.  General  Appraiser  Fischer  states  in 
his  decision  that  the  articles  in  question  are  a  number  of 
similar  individual  parts  intended  to  be  used  as  repair 
parts  for  jute  manufacturing  machinery  and  are  of  such 
a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  the  importers' 
contention,  the  collector's  classification  being  affirmed. 


The  Follansbee  Brothers  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa;, 
with  mills  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  manufacturer  of  bright 
and  terne  plates  and  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  has  re- 
ceived so  many  requests,  especially  from  the  roofers,  for 
its  publication  known  as  Tm  Truth  Bulletin  that  it  has 
decided  to  send  all  the  roofers  and  metal  workers  in  the 
United  States  this  publication  on  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  each  month.  It  will  also  be  sent  to  architects,  while 
about  100,000  will  be  sent  to  owners  of  buildings  through- 
out the  United   States. 


Fig.    2. — .\    Sectional    Elevation    of    the   Pump. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Too!  Company,  Chicago,  will 
locate  a  plant  at  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  Rockford  gasoline  railroad  cars  and  commercial  cars. 
The  company  has  purchased  an  existing  plant  and  will  at 
once  make  such  alterations  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
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Wire   Cable   Conveyor   for   Handling   Kegs        New  Interests  in  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


A  wire  cable  conveyor,  affording  another  instance  of 
the  special  service  obtainable  in  conveying  systems,  was 
recently  installed  at  the  works  of  the  Youngstovvn 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  for  carrying 
empty    kegs    from    the    cooperage    plant    to    the    rod    and 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
announced  officially  May  3,  after  refusing  for  several  days 
to  discuss  reports  that  some  plan  of  reorganization  of  its 
ownership  was  under  way :  "At  a  meeting  of  its  directors 
and  stockholders,  held  to-day,  it  was  decided  to  recon- 
struct the  present  close  corporation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  new  interests  into  the  organiza- 
tion. Xo  change,  however,  in  policy  or  manage- 
ment is  contemplated.  The  business  has  long 
been  one  of  the  standard  industries  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  same  principles  of  management, 
which  have  built  up  its  present  proportions,  and 
have  always  yielded  adequate  profit,  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail.  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  White,  Weed  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  act  as 
bankers  in  connection  with  the  matter."  It  is 
stated  that  a  month  will  elapse  before  the  matter 
will  be  definitely  settled. 

The  Baldwin  Works  has  just  received  orders 
for  10  heavy  combination  locomotives  and  five 
yard  engines  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  but 
there  is  little  work  ahead,  and  under  the  present 
buying  policy  of  the  railroads  the  outlook  for 
any  great  activity  during  the  summer  months  is 
not  particulary  bright. 


Wire    Cable    Conveyor    Bridge    Built   by   the   Jeffrey    Mfg.    Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

wire  department  of  the  works.  Formerly  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  empty  kegs  by  hand  into  cars  of  the 
cooperage  plant  and  transfer  them  to  the  packing  room 
some  distance  away.  This  was  a  slow  and  expensive 
proposition  and  the  conveying  system,  an  insight 
into  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  was  accordingly  instilled  by  the 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  maker  of  elevating,  convey- 
ing and  mining  machinery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  views  shows  the  cooperage  plant  in 
the  distance  and  the  light  steel  bridge  on  which  the 
conveyor  is  mounted,  extending  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  140  ft.  from  the  cooperage  plant  to  the 
rod  and  wire  department.  The  inclined  portion  of 
the  conveyor  leading  upward  from  the  cooperage 
house  makes  the  entire  length  of  the  conveyor  152 
ft.  between  centers.  At  the  delivery  end  of  the 
conveyor  is  located  a  gravity  discharge  chute  of  the 
special  construction  indicated  in  the  second  of  the 
views.  The  conveyor  is  driven  by  a  3!'s-hp.  motor 
and  travels  at  a  rate  of  60  ft.  per  minute,  giving  the 
conveyor  a  capacity  of  9600  empty  kegs  for  an  8- 
hr.  day. 

In  writing  to  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Mr. 
Robinson,  second  vice-president  of  the  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  stated  that  by  the 
use  of  the  conveyor  the  company  is  able  in  about 
two  hours'  time  to  transfer  sufficient  kegs  to  keep 
the  mail  department  supplied  for  24  hrs.  He  added 
that  the  kegs  are  handled  with  less  breakage  and 
are  deposited  right  where  it  is  desired  to  use  them. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  conveyor 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  counter  which  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  kegs  trans- 
ferred  from  one  to  the  other  department. 


Remarkable  Records  at  Ensley  Furnaces 


The  Xo.  2  and  No.  3  Ensley  furnaces  of  the  Tennessee 


The  New  Haven  Machine  Screw  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  screw  machine  products,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  has  been  in  existence  four  years  as  a 
partnership,  was  incorporated  May  2.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  J.  J.  Reidy,  president ;  Pierrepont 
B.  Foster,  treasurer ;  D.  F.  Reidy,  secretary.  Presi- 
dent Reidy  has  had  21  years'  experience  in  the  machine 
screw  business.  Treasurer  Foster  is  a  banker,  being  a 
director  of  the  Yale  Xational  Bank.  Xew  Haven.  The 
company  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  It 
has  already  placed  orders  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
new  machinery  required  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
equipment. 


H.   C.  Tatum   will   establish  a  broom   factory  at   Bles- 
sing, Texas. 


elivery   End   of  Jeffrey   Conveyor   in   Rod   and   Wire   Department  of  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  have  been  making  records 
for  a  good  many  months  that  have  attracted  attention 
widely.  All  these  records  were  exceeded  in  April,  when 
the  No.  3  furnace  produced  13,983  tons  and  the  No.  2 
furnace  13,555  tons,  a  daily  average  of  466  tons  and  452 
tons  respectively.  It  is  stated  that  this  result  was  ac- 
complished on  the  regular  basic  ore  mixture  of  these 
furnaces  and  was  not  secured  by  unusual  scrap  additions. 
The  fuel  consumption  averaged  2258  lb.  to  the  ton  of 
pig  iron. 
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Connersville    Blower  Applied    to    Vacuum 
Cleaning 


A  new  type  of  vacuum  cleaner  for  residences  and 
small  office  buildings,  where  all  the  dust  can  be  conveyed  to 
a  single  receptacle  in  the  basement,  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  United  Vacuum  Appliance  Company,  Conners- 
ville, Ind.  As  will  be  noted,  the  outfit  consists  of  a 
motor,  a  vacuum  pump  and  a  separator  tank  all  com- 
pactly grouped  on  a  single  base.  The  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by  a  standard  rotary  blower  of  the  Connersville 
type  which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  for  pumping 
gases  and  for  removing  the  air  from  condensers  and  do- 
ing similar  work,  and  its  application  to  vacuum  cleaning 
systems  is  taken  as  a  logical  development. 

In  operation  the  air  and  the  dirt  from  the  house  pip- 
ing system  enter  the  top  of  the  tank  and  pass  through 
a  pipe  which  is  immersed  in  water.  In  this  way  the  en- 
trained air  is  allowed  to  filter  out,  but  all  the  dirt  is 
caught   by   the    water    and    held   in    suspension    until    the 


.\    New    Type    of    Vacuum    Cleaner    Made    by    the    United    Vacuum 
Appliance  Company.  Connersville,   Ind. 

motor  is  stopped,  when  the  dirty  water  is  automatically 
discharged  into  the  sewer.  When  the  motor  is  started 
again,  the  separator  tank  receives  a  fresh  supply  of  wa- 
ter automatically.  About  6  or  8  gal.  is  required  for  each 
filling  of  the  tank,  and  this  arrangement  insures  that 
only  clean  air  will  be  used  by  the  pump.  In  this  way  the 
wear  and  tear  due  to  entrained  foreign  matter  passing 
through  the  pump,  it  is  held,  is  eliminated.  The  air  is 
then  carried  to  the  chimney  or  other  vent.  The  sewer 
and  water  connections  can  be  dispensed  with  if  desired 
and  a  canvas  screen  separator  which  catches  the  dirt  in 
a  galvanized  iron  receiver  that  is  afterward  emptied  by 
the  operator  substituted. 

The  construction  of  the  pump  used  in  this  unit  is  sim- 
ple. The  part  consists  of  a  shell  and  two  revolving  im- 
pellers, with  no  valves  or  complicated  parts.  The  bear- 
ings have  oil  wells  and  ring  oiling  devices  so  that  the 
only  attention  required  by  the  outfit  is  an  occasional  fill- 
ing of  the  oil  reservoirs.  A  vertically  hinged  frame  is 
used  to  mount  the  motor,  and  the  proper  belt  tension  is 
secured  by  a  few  turns  of  a  set  screw.  The  starting 
mechanism  is  conveniently  grouped  on  the  unit  as  illus- 
trated, needing  merely  the  wiring  to  the  motor  when  the 
unit  is  installed. 

♦-*-• 

Forty  of  the  largest  mines  are  said  to  be  producing 
copper  at  a  cost  of  about  nine  cents  a  pound. 


A  Huge  Cast  Iron  Still 

The  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  recently  completed  a  very  large  and 
interesting  charcoal  iron  air  furnace  casting.  A  special 
heat  resisting  mixture  of  iron  was  employed  for  the  cast- 
ing, which  will  be  used  as  a  still  for  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  manufacture  of  paint,  lead  and  chemi- 
cals. 

The  casting,  which  was  made  in  a  loam  mold,  weighed 


.\   6-Ft.    Cast-hun    Still    Made   by    the    Philadelphia    Roll    &    Machine 
Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa, 

about  12,000  lb.  in  the  rough  state  and  forms  the  body  of 
the  still.  The  metal  of  the  casting  is  2  in.  thick  except  in 
the  flange,  where  it  is  ^  in.  thicker,  and  the  internal  di- 
ameter and  the  depth  are  6  ft.  The  bottom  of  the  still 
in  this  case  was  also  made  of  2y2-m.  charcoal  iron,  al- 
though in  some  cases  cast  steel  is  employed  instead.  The 
bottom  is  slightly  dished  and  is  bolted  to  the  flange, 
which  has  first  been  accurately  machined  with  132  ^-in. 
bolts.  When  the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving 
was  made  was  taken,  these  holes  were  being  drilled.  A 
manhole  and  an  outlet  for  the  distilled  products  are  lo- 
cated in  the  top  of  the  still,  which  is  the  farther  end  in 
the  engraving.  When  repairs  to  the  bottom  of  the  still 
liave  to  be  made  or  the  entire  bottom  renewed  the  body 
of  the  still  is  jacked  up  on  the  lugs  at  the  rear. 


The  General  Electric  Company. — Arrangements  for 
the  conversion  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  $12,- 
875.000  5  per  cent.  lo-year  gold  debenture  bonds  of  1907 
into  stock  have  been  made.  The  bonds  are  convertible 
into  stock  at  par  after  June  i  next.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  company  as  of  December  31  last  was  $65,179,600.  Pro- 
vided all  the  bonds  are  converted,  the  capital  stock  will 
then  amount  to  $78,054,600.  With  the  conversion  of  all 
the  bonds,  the  General  Electric  Company  would  have  no 
honded  debt,  with  the  exception  of  $2,047,000  3^  per 
cent,  gold  debenture  30-year  convertibles  of  1892.  There 
are  authorized  and  available,  but  not  yet  issued,  $1,912,066 
5  per  cent,  bonds.  The  company's  business  is  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year, 
in  which  year  sales  aggregated  the  record-breaking  total 
of  $71,478,000. 

*  » » 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  new  department  to  be  devoted  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  for  in- 
dustrial heating.  The  company's  New  York  City  fac- 
tory at  144th  street  and  Southern  boulevard  will  be  de- 
voted principally  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  ap- 
paratus, under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  S.  Hada- 
way.  Jr..  who  for  many  years  has  specialized  on  applica- 
tions of  electric  heat  to  industrial  purposes. 


.Adrian    Furnace    Company    blew    out    its    furnace    at 
Du  Bois.   Pa.    May   i   and  it  will  remain  out  indefinitely. 
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Pulleys  with  Cork  Set  in  Faces 

Patents  have  been  recently  secured  by  the  American 
Pulley  Company,  4200  Wissahickon  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  covering  a  method  of  applying  cork  insets  to  the  faces 
of  belt  pulleys.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  the 
use  of  this  type  of  pulley  are  the  elimination  of  prac- 
tically all  slip  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley  face,  and  in 
general  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  power 
transmitted.  Fig.  I  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  pulleys,  while  Fig.  2  is  a  view  of  a  portion  of 


Rust-Proof  Slag  Paint 


Fig. 


I. — A    Steel    Pulley   with    Cork    Insets    Made    by   the    American 
Pulley  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


the  rim  and  shows  the  way  in  which  the  corks  are  held  in 
place. 

In  inserting  these  corks  in  the  rim  a  series  of  circular 
depressions,  having  sufficient  depth  to  partly  shear  the 
metal  at  these  points  but  still  leave  enough  to  support  the 
corks  and  prevent  them  from  being  pushed  through  the 
face  of  the  rim,  is  made  in  the  metal.  For  producing 
these  depressions  a  special  type  of  power  press  having  an 
overhung  ram  and  a  horn  to  support  the  die  is  employed 
After  these  depressions  have  been  made  in  the  rim  the 
corks  are  forced  into  place  by  a  special  small  press.  This 
tool  is  operated  by  hand  and  has  a  lever  and  a  special 
motion  for  securing  considerable  power  at  the  ram  with 
relatively  little  exertion  by  the  operator.  The  diameter  of 
these  corks  before  they  are  placed  in  position  in  the  face 
of  the  pulley  is  considerably  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  depressions  into  which  they  are  forced.  Before  insert- 
ing the  corks  they  are  compressed  and  are  forced  into 
position   in   this   condition.      The   compression   is    relieved 


Fig.   2. — Portion   of   Rim   -Showing  Manner   of   Inserting  Cork. 

after  the  corks  are  put  in  place,  and  they  expand  against 
the  sides  of  these  depressions  and  force  themselves  out 
between  the  sheared  edges  of  these  depressions  and  the 
rim  face.  In  this  way  the  corks  become  so  tightly  wedged 
in  position  that  all  danger  of  their  coming  out  while  in 
service  is  practically  eliminated. 

The  line  of  pulleys  made  with  these  insets  is  the  same 
as  the  company's  regular  line  of  steel  split  pulleys  and 
ranges  from  6  in.  in  diameter  and  a  2-in.  face  to  60  in.  in 
diameter  and  a  36-in.  face.  If  desired,  these  insets  can 
also  be  furnished  for  the  cast-iron  and  the  wood-rim  pul- 
leys of  this  company. 


E.  C.  E.  Lord,  Office  of  Pubhc  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  furnishes 
the  following  article  to  the  Engineering  Record: 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  waste  products 
from  iron  blast  furnaces  and  smelters  have  been  used 
as  paint  pigments,  either  with  a  hnseed-oil  vehicle  or 
mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  bituminous  compounds. 
Recent  investigations  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  have  indicated  that  certain  varieties  of  slag  result- 
ing from  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process,  as  commonly  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  utilized  as  a  rust-inhibitive  pigment.  Slags 
from  basic  open-hearth  furnaces  vary  considerably  in 
composition  owing  to  frequent  chemical  changes  in  the 
metal  bath  during  the  process  of  refining,  but  the  material 
suitable  for  an  inhibitive-paint  base  may  be  readily  rec- 
ognized by  anyone  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
It  is  a  porous,  brittle,  dark  brown  or  grayish  brown  cinder, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.30  and  a  dull,  stony 
luster,  in  contradistinction  to  the  darker,  harder  and 
more  lustrous  types  which  have  little  or  no  rust-preventive 
qualities. 

Under  the  microscope  the  brown  slag  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  colorless  hexagonal  crystals  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  calcium  siUcate  containing  an  excess  of  lime 
in  solid  solution,  and  by  dark  brown  cubical  crystals  con- 
taining the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese  and  magnesia. 
When  ground  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness  and  mixed 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil,  this  slag  forms 
a  very  quick  drying  paint  of  a  metallic  brown  color,  with 
excellent  spreading  properties. 

It  is  well  known  that  iron  is  rust-proof,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  free  lime  or  in  a  saturated  solution  of  calcic 
hydrate,  hence  steel  structures  properly  embedded  in  con- 
crete will  remain  bright  under  ordinary  conditions  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  metal  protected 
by  basic  open-hearth  slag  paint,  where  the  excess  of  Hme 
contained  in  the  silicate  component  of  the  slag  is  partly 
liberated  as  hydrate  by  the  action  of  moisture,  and  partly 
combines  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  oil  to  form  difficulty 
soluble  Hme  soaps.  That  is  to  say,  the  inhibitive  properties 
of  the  basic  slag  paint  in  the  presence  of  moisture  is  due 
to  the  liberation  of  calcic  hydrate  in  conjunction  with 
saponification  of  the  oil  vehicle.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  saponification,  if  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  is  injurious  to  the  paint  film,  owing  to  the 
brittleness  of  the  resulting  soaps,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  necessary  to  apply  this  paint  as  a  priming  coat 
only  and  to  cover  the  same  as  soon  as  possible  after  dry- 
ing with  a  good  protective  paint  of  any  desired  color. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
method  of  reducing  the  slag  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness would  be  to  first  pass  the  coarse  material  of  the 
proper  composition  through  an  ordinary  jaw  stone  crusher, 
and  then  convey  the  screenings  (from  J4  '"•  to  dust) 
over  an  electro-magnetic  field  to  a  centrifugal  grinder,  and 
thence  to  the  tube  mill  for  final  reduction,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  the  pulverization  of  Portland  cement 
clinker;  or  the  screenings,  freed  from  their  metallic  iron 
content,  may  be  readily  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder 
in  an  ordinary  pebble  mill.  About  6  lb.  of  this  powder 
to  1  gal.  of  oil  is  the  proper  porportion  for  mixing  the 
paint. 

Experience  only  will  determine  to  what  extent  this 
cheap  slag  dust  may  replace  red  lead  and  other  expensive 
pigments,  but  its  value  as  a  base  for  priming  coats  on  iron 
and  steel  seems  to  give  great  promise. 

♦  ♦  » 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Crane 
Iron  Works  was  held  at  its  offices  in  Catasauqua.  Pa., 
May  4.  The  present  directors,  Leonard  Peckitt,  James 
W. 'Fuller,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Stillman,  F.  M.  Jeffrey,  C.  H.  Zehn- 
der.  A.  A.  Fowler  and  A.  H.  Brown,  were  re-elected. 
The  officers  also  hold  over  as  follows :  President,  Leonard 
Peckitt;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Zehnder;  secretary,  J.  S. 
Stillman,  and  treasurer,  H.   S.   Hart. 


Sheridan  Furnace,  of  the  Berkshire  Iron  Works,  Sheri- 
dan, Pa.,  was  blown  out  May  4-  The  stack  will  be  relined 
and  other  repairs  made.  The  greater  portion  of  the  stock 
of  pig  iron  on  the  yard  is  covered  by  orders  in  hand. 
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Foreign  orders  continue  to  contribute  material!}'  toward  the  support  of  the  machinery  market  in  a 
number  of  machinery  selling  centers.  In  New  York  current  business  is  good,  but  new  inquiries  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  they  were  four  weeks  ago.  In  Chicago  a  fair  volume  of  business  is  being  done,  and  the  outlook 
is  encouraging,  as  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  about  to  close  on  a  recently  issued  machine  tool 
list  and  the  trade  there  is  bidding  on  the  wood-working  equipment  required  by  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company.  A  good  order  has  been  placed  in  the  Chicago  market  for  machine  tools  for  delivery  in 
Cuba  and  another  consignment  has  been  bought  for  a  Spanish  account.  Business  appears  to  be  on  the 
mend  in  Cincinnati,  and  reports  from  Cleveland  indicate  that  inquiries  in  that  market  are  increasing.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  section  of  Bangor,  Me.,  is  e.xpected  to  bring  out  some  good  business  in  the 
Xew  England  market,  and  at  present  there  is  an  excellent  demand  in  that  section  for  special  machinery. 
The  automobile  industry  is  helping  the  machinery  trade  in  Detroit,  but  the  demand  from  other  sources 
is  somewhat  light.  A  renewed  call  for  logging  equipment  is  looked  for  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  at 
present  sales  of  gas  engines  and  pumps  are  occupying  most  attention.  Inquiries  are  more  plentiful  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  call  for  special  machinerj'  is  good. 


New  York 
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New  inquiries  are  scarce,  but  machinery  houses  re- 
port that  they  are  having  better  success  in  closing  out 
business,  as  buyers  of  late  are  more  prompt  in  placing 
orders  after  the  bids  are  in.  Some  excellent  business 
has  been  placed  by  the  two  automobile  companies 
whose  lists  have  been  out  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
manufacturers  in  other  lines  who  have  been  getting 
figures  on  small  lots  of  tools  have  bought  in  such 
volume  as  to  make  the  week's  business  a  good  one  as 
far  as  orders  are  concerned.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  new  enterprises  and  extensions,  however,  so  there  is 
not  as  much  business  in  sight  as  there  was  early  last 
month.  The  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  is  disap- 
pointingly slow  in  closing  out  the  large  list  it  has 
had  before  the  trade  for  many  weeks  past.  The  delay 
has  been  brought  about,  however,  by  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  machinery  houses  to  readjust  their 
quotations,  and  in  consequence  new  bids  will  be  re- 
ceived on  a  great  deal  of  the  machinerj-  the  company 
intends  purchasing.  Manufacturers  of  power  equip- 
ment are  getting  some  good  trade  and  inquiries  for 
that  class  of  equipment  have  increased  of  late.  There  is 
a  good  export  demand,  but  manufacturers  of  mining 
equipment  are  losing  some  business  as  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Mexico.  New  York  houses  have  received  a 
number  of  communications  asking  them  to  hold  ma- 
terial ordered  for  deliverj'  in  Mexico  until  further 
notice. 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
with  offices  at  2104  Broadway,  New  York,  will  build  a 
brick  and  concrete  factory  at  786  Frelinghuysen  avenue, 
Newark,  N.  J.  The  plans  call  for  a  one  and  two-story 
building,  98x102  ft.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,000, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  special  machinery  for  the 
repair  of  gas  tanks  and  the  filling  of  tanks  with  gas. 

The  Stevenson  Engineering  Company,  29  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  plans  prepared  for  a  machine  shop 
to  be  erected  at  Tottenville,  S.  I.  The  building  will  be 
26  X  50  ft.,  one  story,  and  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most    modern    machinery. 

A  work  shop  is  to  be  built  by  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Fordham  Hospital,  on  Crotona 
avenue,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  repair  shop  for  the  Bellevue  and  allied  hos- 
pitals. It  is  understood  that  later  on  mechanical  equip- 
ment.will  be  purchased  to  be  installed  in  the  shops. 

A  new  plant  is  being  built  on  Highland  avenue, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  by  Fitzgerald  &  Bennie,  electro- 
metallurgists,  and  will  be  used  for  experimental  labora- 
tory and  furnace  work. 

The  Graphic  Art  Companj-,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  build 
and  equip  a  one-story  brick  addition,  60  x  150  ft.,  to  its 
lithographing  plant  at  Halbert  street  and  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Belt  Line. 

The  Wood  Products  Companj',  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, 60x260  ft.,  at  its  wood  alcohol  plant  at  Fourth 
street  and  the  Erie  Canal,  to  replace  a  building  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Golden  Furniture  Company,  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 
will  at  once  rebuild  its  five-story  factory  which  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  6. 

An  addition,  88x  no  ft.,  three  stories,  is  to  be  made 
to  the  Huyck  Mills,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

The  Ewing  American  Motor  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Ulster,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,500,000,  and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 


ture of  automobiles.  The  incorporators  are  C.  A.  Ham- 
lin, A.  P.  Anderson  and  H.  Gorham,  Jr.,  New  York 
City. 

The  Carter-Crume  Company,  with  a  large  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  triplicate 
salesbooks;  the  American  Salesbook  Company,  Elmira, 
and  the  Eastern  Salesbook  Company,  Glendale,  Long 
Island,  have  been  merged  into  the  Carter-./^merican 
Salesbook  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000. 
.A.n  enlargement  of  the  Niagara  Falls  plant  is  contem- 
plated. 

The  foundry,  machine  shop  and  storehouse  buildings 
of  the  King  Construction  Company's  plant,  on  Geneva 
street.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  May  3,  are  to  be  rebuilt  at  once.  The  company 
manufactures  equipment  for  greenhouses,  multiple  win- 
dow sash  operating  and  controlling  appartus,  etc. 

The  Bogart  Gas  Power  Engineering  Company,  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000 
to  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its  manufac- 
turing facilities.  The  gas  engines  it  manufactures  in 
various  sizes  are  now  made  under  contract  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Buflfalo. 
The  company's  offices  are  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,   in   the   latter   city. 

Burcrofi  &  Shuman,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  construction  of  a  boiler  house 
for  the  New  York  State  Custodial  Asylum,  at  Newark, 
to  cost  $18,000. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  W.  P.  Ginther,  architect, 
Akron,  Ohio,  for  a  power  plant  and  boiler  house  to  be 
erected  in  connection  with  extensive  new  hospital  build- 
ings by  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Welland,  Ont., 
will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  rolling  mill  machinery 
and  steel  foundry  equipment.  The  company  is  collect- 
ing catalogues  on  that  class  of  machinery  with  a  view 
to  asking  for  bids. 


New  England 

uosTox.  M.^ss.,  May  9,  1911. 

Several  announcements  of  importance  have  charac- 
terized the  week.  The  business  of  the  George  G. 
Prentice  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
automatic  turret  machines,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
New  Britain  Machine  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
William  H.  Farrell,  a  brother  of  James  A.  Farrell, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is 
organizing  the  Bridgeport  Screw  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  with  a  paid  in  capital  stock  of  $350,000  and  will 
establish  large  works  in  that  city.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  will  build  a  large  extension  to  one  of  its 
Lynn  buildings,  and  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  double  its  plant. 

A  broad  inquiry  among  the  machine  tool  builders 
of  New  England  finds  few  exceptions  to  a  condition  of 
dullness.  In  some  cases  foreign  orders  are  helping  out 
in  a  large  way,  but  the  common  experience  is  that  shops 
are  running  with  reduced  forces.  Special  machinery  is 
in  good  demand.  The  tap  and  die  people  of  Greenfield 
seem  to  be  busy  and  are  making  preparations  for  a  large 
demand  a  little  later.  The  rebuilding  of  the  burned 
section  of  Bangor,  Maine,  should  have  some  stimulating 
effect  upon  local  business.  Labor  conditions  are  excel- 
lent. Outside  of  some  isolated  cases  among  the  build- 
ing and  allied  trades  little  unrest  is  evident.  Certainly 
May  day  brought   exceptionally  few  strikes,  nor  have 
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manufacturers    received   word    which    could    be    termed 
threatening. 

The  notable  transaction  of  the  week  in  New  England 
machine  tool  circles  was  the  sale  of  the  business  of 
George  G.  Prentice  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turers of  multi-spindle  automatic  turret  machines,  to 
the  New  Britain  Machine  Compan3-,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
The  business  will  be  moved  to  New  Britain  as  soon  as 
the  new  owner  has  completed  a  large  building,  the  work 
of  which  will  progress  immediately.  George  G.  Pren- 
tice, principal  owner  of  the  New  Haven  industry,  is  in 
poor  health,  which  rendered  it  desirable  that  he  give  up 
the  care  of  the  business.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
machine  and  has  manufactured  it  for  something  over 
10  years,  during  which  time  many  important  develop- 
ments and  improvements  have  been  made.  The  type 
has  become  well  known  abroad  as  well  as  in  America. 
Its  function  is  the  machining,  drilling  and  tapping  of 
castings  and  forgings  of  any  shape,  the  work  being  held 
in  a  revolving  chuck,  which  is  advanced  and  withdrawn 
from  the  spindles,  and  is  indexed,  with  complete  auto- 
matic motions,  the  only  labor  for  the  operator  being  the 
placing  of  the  blank  in  the  chuck,  which  has  one  sec- 
tion beyond  the  number  of  the  spindles.  The  New 
Britain  Machine  Company  manufactures  a  miscellane- 
ous line  of  standard  machinery  and  other  metal  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  special  work  for  other  manufacturers. 
The  Prentice  machines  will  constitute  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  company's  products.  The  new  building  in 
which  the  department  will  be  located  will  e.xtend  the 
present  structure  and  will  cover  an  area  56x130  ft. 
In  the  beginning  the  building  will  be  five  stories,  con- 
forming to  the  present  building,  but  the  construction 
will  be  such  as  to  provide  for  two  additional  stories 
later.  The  Prentice  concern  employs  about  200  hands. 
The  Bridgeport  Screw  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
is  in  process  of  organization  under  the  leadership  of 
William  H.  Farrell,  recently  Canadian  representative 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  W.  H.  Farrell 
is  a  brother  of  James  A.  Farrell.  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  but  it  is  given  out  officially 
that  the  new  company  has  no  affiliation  whatever  with 
the  large  corporation.  The  purpose  is  to  manufacture 
all  sorts  of  wood  and  machine  screws  in  their  larger 
sizes,  and  also  hardware  and  metal  specialties.  The 
company  is  incorporated  in  Connecticut,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  of  which  $350,000  will  be  paid  in.  In 
addition  to  W.  H.  Farrell  the  incorporators  are  Fred 
Enos,  head  of  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Charles  Stuart  Canfield,  a  Bridgeport  attorney.  The 
two  latter  gentlemen  are  acting  merely  during  the  pre- 
liminary organization.  A  large  piece  of  land  has  been 
purchased  located  between  the  tracks  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and  Union  and  Cen- 
tral avenues  and  Williston  street.  A  large  factory  will 
be  built  on  the  premises  this  season,  according  to  the 
plans. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  an  extension  of  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  River  Works,  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  be  80  .x 
360  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  let  the  contract  for  a  factory  building  50x130  ft., 
four  stories,  of  brick,  mill  construction.  The  business 
is  a  young  one  and  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  until 
it  has  become  necessary  to  practically  double  the  capac- 
ity. Electric  motors  will  be  required  and  an  electric 
pumping  plant. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  in  New 
England,  just  announced,  include  the  following:  Omo 
Company,  South  Farms,  Middletown,  Conn.,  addition 
40x240  ft.;  J.  O.  Cloggston  &  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
paper  boxes,  factory  60  x  175  ft.,  two  stories;  Famiglietti 
Bros.  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  boxes,  addition; 
Meriden  Board  of  Brade  Industrial  Association,  Meri- 
den.  Conn.,  manufacturing  building  40  x  162  ft.,  four 
stories,  and  boiler  house,  the  plant  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Brown  &  Dowd  Mfg.  Company,  Aleriden;  Metro- 
politan Carriage  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  factory 
40x70  ft.,  two  stories. 

The  Corbin  Wrench  Company,  Easthampton,  ^lass., 
has  been  organized  with  a  Massachusetts  charter  to 
manufacture  a  new  pipe  wrench,  the  invention  of  Frank 
F.  Corbin,  designed  for  general  use  after  the  manner  of 
the  Stillson  type.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  a  sliding 
ratchet  which  replaces  the  usual  screw.  F.  F.  Corbin 
is  the  president,  Edward  P.  Eagan  treasurer,  and  N.  S. 
Hitchcock  the  third  director,  all  of  Easthampton.  For 
the  present  the  company  will  have  the  parts  made  by 
outside  parties  and  will  do  the  assembling  itself. 


;\Ianning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  manufac- 
turers of  silver  and  nickel  plated  ware,  are  building  an 
addition  which  will  largely  increase  the  size  of  the  press 
room  and  about  double  the  capacity  of  the  dipping 
room.  The  addition  is  to  the  factory  building  erected 
in  1907. 

The  American  &  British  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  secured  the  contract  for  25  additional  landing 
guns  for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  this  department 
of  the  works  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  have  to  operate 
with  double  force  to  carry  out  the  order. 

Fay  &  Scott,  Dexter,  Maine,  manufacturers  of  engine 
lathes  and  patternmakers'  lathes,  are  increasing  their 
works  by  11,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  An  addition  to 
the  planer  and  milling  rooms  will  be  40x50  ft.,  one 
story,  while  another  building  will  be  40x90  ft.,  two 
stories,  and  will  be  used  chiefly  for  store  and  stock 
rooms.  Concrete  construction  will  be  employed.  No 
new  equipment  will  be  required  in  connection  with  the 
extensions. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Conn.,  rolls 
rubber  mill  machinery  and  general  heavy  machinery  and 
castings,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  three-story  office 
building  40x50  ft.,  of  brick  with  concrete  floors,  and 
containing  a  three-story  vault  10  ft.  square.  A  ia-i6-ft. 
boring  mill  has  just  been  purchased  of  the  Betts  Ma- 
chine Company.  Business  is  quite  good  with  the  com- 
pany and  the  works  are  running  full. 

The  Bridgeport  Window  Hardware  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  manufacture 
various  specialties,  including  a  transom  operator,  blind 
opener  and  a  burglar  proof  window  lock.  It  is  a  Con- 
necticut corporation  with  paid  in  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
J.  H.  Crossley  is  the  president  and  Arthur  B.  Lieberum 
the  secretary  and  treasurer.  For  the  present  the  prod- 
ucts will  be  manufactured  for  the  company  by  the  R.  P. 
K.   Pressed  Metal  Company,  Bridgeport. 

The  Hubbard  &  Jopson  Mfg.  Company,  2  Billard 
street,  JMeriden,  Conn.,  successor  to  the  Connecticut 
Novelty  Company,  has  established  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  and  metal  novelties.  H.  E.  Hub- 
bard is  president  and  treasurer,  and  G.  W.  Jopson  vice- 
president. 

The  Bridgeport  Forge  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  made  formal  announcement  of  the  change  in  name 
of  the  corporation  to  the  Heppenstall  Forge  Company, 
which  was  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue.  Sam  Hep- 
penstall is  the  president  of  the  company,  H.  P.  Kuhn 
vice-president,  C.  W.  Heppenstall  manager,  Charles  S. 
Lindsay  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  J.  Sauer  sales 
manager. 

The  Mossberg  Wrench  Company,  Central  Falls. 
R.  I.,  is  building  for  the  Wardwell  Braiding  Machine 
Company  a  line  of  braiding  machines  for  covering  code 
wire.  It  is  a  high  speed  machine,  having  a  covering 
capacity  of  75  in.  a  minute  on  No.  14  code  wire. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Company,  Athol,  Mass.,  is  having 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Charles  T.  Main, 
mill  engineer  and  architect,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  new 
office  and  graduating  building.  The  construction  will 
consist  of  outer  walls  of  brick  with  reinforced  concrete 
columns  and  steel  framing  protected  by  concrete.  The 
main  portion  of  the  building  will  be  122  ft.  10  in.  long 
and  89  ft.  wide.  Plans  and  specifications  are  also  being 
prepared  by  Mr.  Main  for  the  new  seven-story  brass 
foundry  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.  He  is  receiving  bids  for  the  new  hexagonal  net- 
ting shop  of  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Clinton, 
Mass.  The  main  part  of  the  building  will  be  164  it. 
8  in.  long  and  84  ft.  wide,  with  a  40  ft.  x  52  ft.  4  in.  con- 
necting wing  at  one  end.  The  structure  will  be  three 
stories. 

Through  its  consulting  engineer,  the  Hooper-Faulk- 
enau  Engineering  Company.  165  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  the  Crane  Valve  Company.  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  just  let  to_  the  W.  H.  Boardman  Company,  New 
York  City,  the 'contract  for  a  heavy  machine  shop,  50 
ft.  x  353  ft.  It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  the  building, 
which  is  to  be  equipped  with  traveling  cranes,  was  de- 
signed, specifications  drawn  and  bid  submitted  and  ac- 
cepted in  just  two  weeks  from  the  day  on  which  the  en- 
gineering company  took  the  work  in  hand. 

■>  »  » 

On  the  basis  of  the  Government  crop  report,  the 
statistician  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  finds  an 
indicated  yield  of  508,145,000  bushels  of  wheat.  If  the 
indicated  crop  is  harvested  it  will  mean  about  16.000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  greatest  crop  on  record,  which  was 
that  of  1906. 
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Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10,  191 1. 

Very  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the  local  deinand 
for  machine  tools.  A  slight  betterment  in  some  direc- 
tions, particularly  special  equipment,  usually  averages 
with  declines  reported  in  others,  and  the  general  trend 
of  the  market  appears  to  be  toward  continued  dullness. 
While  merchants,  owing  to  their  varied  lines,  find  som^ 
scattered  business  in  one  direction  or  another,  builders 
of  the  standard  types  of  machine  tools  do  not  report 
conditions  as  favorable  as  they  were,  particularly  in 
this  territory.  In  the  majority  of  instances  plant  oper- 
ations are  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  orders  have  not  come 
along  with  the  same  frequency  as  was  the  case  some 
time  ago,  and  current  scattered  orders  can  be  supplied 
from  stock  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Builders  of  heavy 
special  tools  find  business  quieter,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  are  quite  busy,  as  the  amount  of 
work  required  to  keep  them  so  engaged  is  not  neces- 
sarily large.  In  second  hand  machinery  a  moderate 
business  has  been  done  in  some  directions,  but  the  gen- 
eral demand  is  not  very  extensive.  Inquiries  are  not 
plentiful,  and  the  few  that  develop  are  mostly  for  sin- 
gle tools,  with  competition  in  the  majority  of  cases 
keen,  small  propositions  receiving  as  much  attention  as 
is  usually  given  to  the  larger  ones.  In  engines  and 
boilers  a  fair  amount  of  new  business  comes  out,  but 
pending  negotiations  close  slowly.  Iron  and  steel  cast- 
ing plants  show  but  little  improvement  in  their  opera- 
tive rate. 

The  plant  of  the  Homer  Brass  Works,  Water  and 
Mifflin  streets,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  May  3.  The 
foundry  did  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  office  were  damaged  considerably.  It 
is  probable  that  considerable  machinery  will  have  to  be 
replaced,  but  requirements  have  not  yet  been  decided 
upon. 

The  Shipley  Machinery  Company,  Bourse  Buildmg, 
which  represents  the  Toledo  Electric  Welder  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  this  territory,  reports  the  installation 
of  a  number  of  special  electric  welders  of  that  com- 
pany's manufacture  for  customers  in  this  territory. 

F.  W.  Tunnell  &  Co.,  who  have  purchased  a  manu- 
facturing site  aggregating  20  acres  at  Marcus  Hook, 
near  Chester,  Pa.,  advise  that  the  purchase  was  made 
not  with  a  view  of  the  immediate  building  of  a  plant  at 
the  new  location,  but  that  they  were  preparing  for  the 
future,  and  nothing  had  been  decided  upon  or  was  ex- 
pected to  develop  soon  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  plant. 

The  purchase,  through  Samuel  Emmert,  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  of  a  15-acre  tract  of  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city,  by  the  New  York  Central  Iron  Works,  Geneva, 
N.  y.,  is  announced.  It  is  said  that  the  purchasers  will 
erect  a  modern  plant  and  remove  there  from  their  pres- 
ent location  on  its  completion. 

Dienelt  &  Eisenhardt,  Inc.,  report  a  very  fair  volume 
of  business,  particularly  for  special  machinery  for  print- 
ing and  manufacturing  oil  cloth.  The  demand  for  dead 
stroke  hammers  has  not  been  very  good,  nor  has  that 
for  hydraulic  jacks.  Considerable  business  has  been 
done  in  its  line  of  Monarch  electric  motors,  but  orders 
for  pipe  expanding  machinery  have  been  comparatively 

'ight. 

The  Energy  Elevator  Company  is  operating  its  plant 
at  practically  full  capacity,  the  demand  for  elevators  of 
all  classes  being  reported  as  fairly  active.  An  average 
business  is  being  done  in  electric,  power  and  hand  ele- 
vators. Several  large  automobile  lifts  are  being  in- 
stalled in  this  as  well  as  other  cities,  while  hand  eleva- 
tors are  being  shipped  to  the  middle  and  far  West  as 
well  as  to  customers  in  the  South  and  in  New  England. 

Fire  damaged  the  plant  of  J.  R.  Wotherspoon,  manu- 
facturer of  gas  and  sheet  metal  stoves,  240  North  Front 
street.  May  4.  The  nickel  plating  plant  was  practically 
destroyed,  while  machinery  in  the  sheet  metal  working 
department  was  badly  damaged.  Repairs  and  re-equip- 
ment of  the  plant  will  be  made  at  once. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southwark  Plating  Company 
will  erect  a  three-story  brick  addition  to  its  plant,  16  x 
40  ft.,  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Washington  avenue,  par- 
ticulars regarding  which  are  not  yet  available. 

Over  30  charters  have  been  granted  to  electric  and 
gas  companies  under  Pennsylvania  laws  during  the 
past  week.  The  majority  of  these  concerns  are  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  Delaware,  Bucks, 
Montgomery,  Luzerne,  and  Chester  counties.  Most  of 
these  concerns  have  been  chartered  by  one  group  of 
incorporators  residing  in   Philadelphia  and  in   Luzerne 


County,  and  each  company  has  a  nominal  capital  stock 
of  $5000.  These  companies  operate  in  different  town- 
ships, supplying  gas  and  electric  power  from  central 
stations,  not  being  in  themselves  operative  companies. 
Local  builders  are  estimating  on  plans  for  a  one  and 
two-story  factory  building  136  x  176  ft.,  to  be  erected 
for  the  Manheim  Belting  Company,  Manheim,  Pa. 


Cincinnati 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  9,  1911. 

Although  business  generally  appears  to  be  on  the 
mend,  a  few  machine  tool  builders  have  considered  it 
expedient  to  operate  their  shops  on  short  time.  This 
action  was  decided  on  to  reduce  stocks  on  hand  that 
have  been  steadily  accumulating  for  several  months. 
It  is  believed  that  this  situation  will  be  relieved  anyhow 
by  mid-summer,  and  probably  before  then  if  Congress 
would  adjourn.  The  export  demand  continues  good, 
and  as  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company's  list  is 
expected  to  furnish  some  business  for  local  tool  build- 
ers the  general  feeling  is  optimistic. 

Gas  engines  and  small  electric  dynamos  and  motors 
are  in  demand.  Inquiries  for  large  units  of  power 
plant  equipment  are  scarce  and  when  a  job  does  come 
in  sight  there  is  some  spirited  bidding  to  get  it. 

On  the  evening  of  May  5  the  Toledo  Electric  Welder 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  demonstrated  its  different 
electric  welding  machines  to  the  local  stationary  engi- 
neers. Others  present  included  representatives  of  the 
technical  press  and  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Among  the  machines  that  attracted  particular  attention 
was  one  for  spot-w-elding  sheets,  which  it  is  claimed  will 
revolutionize  the  manufacture  of  sheet  stoves  and 
ranges. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 
will-  move  into  its  new  six-story  home  July  I.  The 
machine  shop  will  be  equipped  entirely  with  tools  made 
in  Cincinnati,  donated  by  the  manufacturers,  which 
generous  action  on  their  part  was  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association's  local  branch.  Fred  A.  Geier  is  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  Cincinnati 
engineers  will  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  May  30  to  June  2.  A.  L.  DeLeeuw,  rne- 
chanical  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Company,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  "Design  of  Milling 
Cutters  and  Their  Efficiency." 

The  United  States  Machine  &  Tool  Export  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  stock 
of  $10,000.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  build 
up  an  export  business  in  China  for  machine  tools  and 
railway  equipment  and  supplies.  A  branch  office  will 
be  established  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  Fred  J.  Mitchell,  of  Portland,  Ore.  Headquarters 
will  be  in  Cincinnati  and  temporary  offices  have  been 
taken  in  the  Lyric  Theatre  Building.  The  principal 
incorporators  are  William  Haas,  Fred  Pagels,  Jr.,  Rein- 
hart  Pagels,  Spencer  M.  Jones  and  E.  R.  Passel. 

In  addition  to  its  proposed  repair  shops,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Traction  Companj'  has  decided  to  erect  a  large 
storage  barn  that  will  be  350x370  ft.,  one  story  and  of 
brick  construction. 

The  Zimmerman  Boiler  &  Tank  Works  has  been 
organized  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  William  M.  Zimmer- 
man. A  site  has  been  secured  on  which  three  manufac- 
turing buildings  will  be  erected  at  an  early  date. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  report  that  the  Hamilton 
Caster  &  Mfg.  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  intends  to 
add  to  its  manufacturing  facilities.  The  company  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  Dayton  State  Hospital,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  will  receive  bids  until  May  23  for  furnishing 
and  erecting  one  2S0-kw.  direct  current  generator,  di- 
rect connected  to  a  slow  speed  Corliss  engine.  Speci- 
fications may  be  secured  from  A.  F.  Shepherd,  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital. 

Architect  B.  S.  Hughes,  Commercial  Tribune  Build- 
ing. Cincinnati,  is  inviting  bids  for  the  construction  of 
a  paper  factory  to  be  erected  at  Franklin,  Ohio,  for  the 
Franklin  Coated  Paper  Company,  whose  organization 
was  recently  mentioned.  The  new  structure  will  be 
90  x  360  ft.,  one  story,  with  a  power  house  40  x  80  ft., 
all  of  regular  mill  construction.  It  is  stated  that  not 
all  of  the  equipment,  which  will  largely  be  of  a  special 
nature,  has  yet  been  provided. 

Work  on  the  new  addition  to  the  Oakley  plant  of 
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the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company  is  now  well 
under  way,  and  the  building  will  probably  be  under 
cover  before  August  i. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Wright  Bros,  have  definitely 
decided  to  proceed  with  work  on  the  proposed  addition 
to  their  Dayton  aeroplane  factory,  mentioned  some 
time  ago.  E.  W.  Russ,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  architect  in 
charge  of  the  plans. 

The  Mansfield  Specialty  &  Machine  Company  is  a 
new  incorporation  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  take  over  the 
machine  shop  business  of  Krebs  &  Beilstein.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $5,000. 

The  Smith  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Company  is  a  new  Cin- 
cinnati incorporation  with  $15,000  capital  stock  and 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  Smith  &  Baxter,  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  hardware  specialties.  No  plans 
have  been  made  for  any  immediate  enlargement  of  pres- 
ent manufacturing  facilities. 

The  Seufterle  Cooperage  Company,  a  new  Cincin- 
nati incorporation,  has  taken  over  the  cooperage  busi- 
ness of  William  Seufferle,  and  in  a  short  time  will  com- 
mence work  on  a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  barrels.  Equipment  for  dry  kilns  and  a  large 
power  plant  will  be  required  for  the  new  plant. 

It  is  reported  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  that  the 
American  Drying  Machine  Company,  maker  of  dryers, 
cotton  pickers  and  other  machinery,  has  decided  to 
locate  its  plant  in  Portsmouth,  occupying  quarters  in 
the  building  of  the  Portsmouth  Machine  &  Castings 
Company. 


Cleveland 


Clevel.^nd,  Ohio,  May  9,  191 1. 

Business  is  not  brisk  in  machinery  lines,  but  there 
is  some  improvement  over  April  in  the  volume  of  small 
inquiries.  Dealers  are  figuring  on  considerable  pros- 
pective business  but  orders  are  slow  in  coming  out. 
Sales  during  the  week  were  limited  closely  to  single 
tools.  April  business  footed  up  somewhat  better  than 
was  expected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the 
volume  being  about  the  same  as  during  March.  Local 
builders  of  machine  tools  appear  confident  of  an  early 
increase  in  orders  and  are  making  considerable  ma- 
chinery for  stock.  Makers  of  turret  lathes  report  a 
slight  improvement  in  orders.  The  demand  for  hand- 
ling machinery  is  light.  The  boiler  trade  is  fairly  ac- 
tive. The  demand  for  second-hand  machinery  is  only 
moderate.  Conditions  in  the  local  foundry  trade  show 
little  change.  Orders  for  castings  are  mostly  for  small 
lots  for  early  delivery,  and  with  few  exceptions  foun- 
dries are  not  running  at  full  capacity. 

The  Cleveland  Motor  Truck  Company,  Cleveland, 
expects  shortly  to  buy  some  additional  machine  shop 
equipment,  including  a  30-in.  boring  mill,  screw  ma- 
chine, tool  room  lathe  and  a  turret  lathe. 

The  Cleveland  Railway  Company  is  planning  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  $2,500,000  in  extensions  and  im- 
provements during  the  coming  year.  A  large  portion 
of  the  exoenditure  will  be  for  new  cars  and  additional 
power  equipment. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
practically  completed  a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 
Additional  machinery  equipment  will  not  be  purchased 
for  the  present. 

The  National  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  has  pur- 
chased a  site  for  a  new  plant  in  order  to  largely  in- 
crease its  capacity.  Building  operations  will  not  be 
started  for  some  time. 

The  Banner  Electric  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
will  shortly  begin  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  globes  for  incandescent 
lights.  The  building  will  be  about  150x230  ft.,  four 
stories. 

The  C.  E.  Squires  Company,  Cleveland,  maker  of 
steam  specialties,  has  just  completed  a  new  plant  at 
East  Fortieth  street  and  Kelley  avenue.  The  building 
is  64  X  90  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Plumbers'  Fixture  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
by  W.  H.  Dettlebach,  W.  J.  Bergens,  E.  P.  Strong, 
William  McMahon  and  J.  Grohs. 

The  Standard  Sad  Iron  Company,  !Mansfield,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000  by 
Fred  D.  Stotler,  George  H.  Nagle  and  others. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  the  O'Donnell  Ele- 
vator &  Machine  Companv,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated by  J.  P.  O'Donnell,  G.  Brandenberg,  John  E. 
Nygren,  J.  L.  Benson  and  M.  H.  Leonard. 


The  Canton  Electric  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  power  plant  72x124  ft.  and  is 
planning  other  improvements  involving  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  $300,000.  The  new  equipment  to  be 
purchased  will  include  one  3000-hp.  and  two  6000-hp. 
generators. 

The  Director  of  Public  Service,  Toledo,  Ohio,  wili 
receive  bids  May  26  for  one  rotary  pump  of  15,000,000 
gal.  daily  capacity,  direct  connected  to  a  vertical  gas 
engine  of  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  on  producer 
gas;  also  for  one  bituminous  coal  gas  producer  and 
accessories  of  approximately  400  hp.  continuous  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Olive  Machine  Company,  fronton,  Ohio,  is 
planning  extensive  additions  to  its  plant  involving  an 
expenditure  of  about  $50,000.  A  new  building  80  x  200  ft. 
will  be  erected. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  made  a 
proposition  to  Bertsch  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Ind.,  for  the 
removal  of  their  plant  to  Massillon.  They  make  bend- 
ing, shearing,  punching  and  corrugating  machinery. 

The  property  of  the  Orrville  Pump  &  Furnace  Com- 
pany, Orrville,  Ohio,  comprising  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  has  been  sold  at  bankruptcy  sale  to  the 
Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Wooster,   Ohio,  for  $6,850. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  May  9,  191 1. 

Machinery  dealers  in  the  Chicago  market  are  taking 
a  decidedly  more  optimistic  view  of  the  business  situa- 
tion than  for  some  weeks.  This  condition  is  not  the 
result  of  large  sales,  but  is  rather  due  to  a  fair  volume 
of  business  emanating  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Sales 
as  a  rule  are  small,  but  the  number  of  purchasers  is 
most  pleasing.  No  new  railroad  lists  have  appeared 
during  the  week  under  review,  but  the  Santa  Fe  is  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  point  of  closing  the  purchase  of  its 
recently  issued  machine  tool  list,  which  totals  about 
$10,000.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  out 
with  a  list  approximating  about  $75,000,  the  great  bulk 
of  which  is  machine  tools,  but  it  also  contains  about 
$5,000  worth  of  woodworking  machinery.  This  equip- 
ment is  intended  for  the  various  shops  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company's  plants  in  several  States. 
Among  the  most  interesting  sales  made  in  this  market 
during  the  past  seven  days  are  $4,000  worth  of  machine 
tools  going  to  a  manufacturer  in  Cuba  and  $700  worth 
for  export  to  Spain.     Country  business  is  very  fair. 

The  Shirley  Radiator  &  Foundry  Company,  Shirley, 
Ind.,  manufacturer  of  boilers  and  radiators,  has  just 
completed  additions  to  its  plant  which  will  more  than 
double  its  capacity.  The  buildings  erected  are  of  con- 
crete construction,  with  walls  seven  feet  high,  the  posi- 
tion above  being  entirely  of  glass.  The  company  has 
increased  its  equipment  for  both  boilers  and  radiators. 
An  industrial  track  system  has  been  installed  through- 
out the  entire  plant,  making  it  possible  to  deliver  iron 
direct  to  the  molding  floor,  and  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing away  the  manufactured  product.  The  company's 
shipping  facilities  have  also  been  improved  so  as  to  load 
ten  cars  from  the  platform  at  one  time  without  interfer- 
ing with  inbound  freight.  Additional  warehouses  are 
being  erected  and  all  departments  are  being  enlarged. 

New  Athens,  111.,  will  expend  $35,000  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  water  works  system,  contracts  for  which  will 
be  let  in  about  60  days. 

The  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  is 
planning  to  erect  during  the  coming  summer  a  power 
house  to  be  equipped  with  machinery  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  care  for  both  its  present  and  future  needs. 
C.  A.  Hoppin  is  the  architect  in  charge. 

The  H.  W.  Clark  Company,  Mattoon,  111.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  Horace  W.  Clark,  Charles  H.  Tillotson 
and  Dwight  P.  Child.  The  company  will  engage  in 
general  manufacturing. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Company  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  six-block  zinc  smelter  at  Hillsboro, 
111.  W.  F.  Rossman,  manager  of  the  company's  smelt- 
ers in  Kansas,  will  have  charge  of  the  building  opera- 
tions there.  The  plant,  when  completed,  will  save  its 
sulphur  fumes  in  the  roasting  of  the  blend  ores  and 
convert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Charles  G'.  Shaw,  Missouri  City,  Mo.,  is  rebulding 
his  coal  mining  plant  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
a  month   since. 

The  East  St.  Louis  Cotton  Oil  Company,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  remnants  of  the 
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plant  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Gin  &  Milling  Company, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  December. 

Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  North  Mankato. 
Minn.,  until  May  22,  for  the  construction  of  a  water- 
works system.  Bids  will  also  be  received  at  the  same 
time  on  electric  pumping  equipment  consisting  of  two 
three-phase,  6o-cycle,  220-volt  motors,  direct  connected 
to  single-stage  centrifugal  pumps.  Alternate  bids  will 
be  received  on  gasoline  equipment,  consisting  of  engine 
and  triplex  pump. 

The  Star  Foundry  Company,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  is 
erecting  a  new  foundry  building,  60x160  ft.,  at  Water- 
loo, la.,  into  which  it  will  move  its  plant  when  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  about  60  days.  The  building  will 
be  equipped  with  electric  traveling  cranes  and  will  be 
located  in  North  Waterloo. 

The  Antigo  Water  Company,  Antigo,  Wis.,  will  con- 
struct a  400,000-gal.  reservoir  and  make  other  improve- 
ments to  its  plant. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  International  Hoist  Companj'  and  the  Pioneer 
Iron  Works  Companj%  both  of  Antigo,  Wis.  Improve- 
ments will  be  made  and  new  equipment  installed,  but 
details  have  not  been  decided  upon. 

Jamestown,  S.  D.,  will  extend  its  water-works  sys- 
tem. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  'Sla.y  8,   1911. 

The  first  week  of  May,  marked  by  excellent  weather, 
has  also  been  prominent  lor  the  large  amount  of  spring 
orders.  The  automobile  industry  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  good  orders  and  shipments  were  large.  The 
auto  equipment  makers  are  still  enjoying  an  excellent 
trade,  and  numerous  new  concerns  are  springing  up 
through  the  State.  The  stove  manufacturers  of  this 
city  report  very  quiet  conditions,  with  no  large  volume 
of  new  business  in  sight.  Paper  mills,  principally  in 
Kalamazoo,  find  trade  dull,  owing  to  the  condition 
brought  about  by  the  reciprocity  proposal.  Building 
in  this  city  is  very  active,  with  two  new  skyscrapers 
planned  this  w'eek. 

The  Ford  Automobile  Company  shattered  all  records 
in  shipments  of  machines  for  April.  Exactly  5430  cars 
were  manufactured  this  month,  which  shows  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  automobile  trade. 

The  Packard  Automobile  Company  has  plans  com- 
pleted for  additions  to  its  plant,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  its  new  trucks.  The  additions 
will  practically  triple  the  capacity  of  the  truck  shops. 
A  new  foundrj-  of  9600  ft.  of  floor  space  is  one  item, 
while  additional  floors  to  the  service  shops  will  bring 
the  total  of  new  floor  space  to  160,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company,  of  this  city,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  one  of  the  largest  addi- 
tions to  its  mammoth  plant  of  any  undertaken  in  this 
city  for  several  years.  The  building  is  an  entire  steel 
structure,  three  stories,  and  covering  about  seven  acres. 

A  concern  of  some  magnitude  was  organized  at 
Grand  Rapids  this  week,  when  the  Keeler  Brass  Com- 
pany filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  The  companj-  starts  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000. 

A  fair-sized  plant  will  be  erected  in  this  city  by  the 
Simplex  Bolt  &  Nut  Company,  which  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  this  week,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
Frank  H.  Kimball  and  Edward  Barret  are  the  princi- 
pal stockholders. 

The  branch  plant  of  the  Carter-Car  Automobile 
Company,  of  this  city,  suffered  a  $50,000  loss  by  fire 
this  week.    About  ten  cars  were  consumed  in  the  blaze. 

The  Withington-Cooley  Company.  Jackson.  ^lich.. 
will  soon  undertake  some  very  important  improve- 
ments. Entirely  new  buildings  will  be  erected,  allow- 
inga  floor  space  of  60,000  sq.  ft.  The  company  will 
install  new  hoistings  and  conveying  machinerj-,  and 
will  add.  when  improvements  are  complete,  200  men 
to  its  w'orking  force. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Rochester.  Mich.,  will  raise 
$15,000  to  finance  the  organization  of  a  gas  engine  con- 
cern, $10,000  of  which  will  be  expended  for  machinery 
and  equipment.  The  company  will  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000. 

The  Terrel  Equipment  Company,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  will  shortly  lease  a  new  factory  building,  being 
erected  by   Caufield   &   Co.,   to   care   for  its   increasing 


business.  The  building  is  a  two-story  structure.  70  x 
320  ft.  The  company  makes  steel  lockers  and  other 
equipment. 

The  Advance  Mfg.  Companj'  has  located  at  Hast- 
ings. IVIich.,  and  will  manufacture  a  suction  sweeper, 
the  invention  of  a  local  man. 

The  Duroj'  Mfg.  Co.,  with  mills  near  Cadillac, 
ilich.,  is  building  a  reinforced  concrete  addition  to  its 
plant,  50  x  60  ft.  in  size.  The  companj'  makes  woolen 
goods. 

The     Schlitz     Brewing     Company,     Grand     Rapids,  , 
Mich.,  has  secured  building  permits  for  the  erection  of 
a   good-sized   addition   to   its  plant.     The   building   will 
cost  about  $6,000. 

The  Excelsior  Wrapping  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
!Mich.,  will  soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  large  addi- 
tion to  its  factory  at  Godfrej-  and  Hall  streets.  The 
structure  is  to  be  of  brick,  and  will  cost  about  $5,000. 
This  will  give  the  companj'  needed  space  for  its  grow- 
ing business. 

A  comparativelj'  new  Grand  Rapids  industry  is  the 
Grand  Rapids  Hosiery  Companj-,  which  at  this  time  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  companj'  started  with  40 
machines  in  March,  and  now  has  69.  It  has  just  placed 
an  order  for  14  more,  and  will  continue  to  increase  its 
plant  capacitj'  as  its  business  warrants  it. 

The  New  Holland  Lumber  Companj',  New  Holland. 
Mich.,  filed  articles  of  incorporation  this  week  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,  and  will  commence  the  erection 
of  mills  and  sheds  at  an  earlj-  date.  D.  W.  Jellama  is 
a  prominent  stockholder. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cigar  Box  Company.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  undertaking  some  important  improve- 
ments to  its  plant.  A  three-story  brick  factory  addi- 
tion is  to  be  erected  immediately,  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Companj',  of  this  city,  has 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  fine  new  office  build- 
ing that  will  also  contain  the  printing  plant.  The  new 
plant  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  perfect  that 
monej-  csn  buj',  including  presses,  tj-pesetting  machines 
and  stereotj-ping  outfits.  The  w-ork  of  printing  the 
paper  has  heretofore  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Record 
Printing  Companj-. 

The  plant  of  the  Charlotte  Mfg.  Companj-,  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  which  was  closed  dow-n  several  weeks  ago,  has 
resumed  operations  with  plentj-  of  orders  on  hand  and 
a  full  force. 

The  Bauer  Metal  Body  Companj-,  Detroit,  is  serious- 
Ij'  considering  the  moving  of  its  plant  to  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  It  is  understood  that  the  removal  rests  upon 
the  lease  of  its  buildings  in  this  citj-. 

An  industrj'  of  importance  to  the  auto  accessory 
trade  of  this  citj'  is  the  new  Michigan  Bow  Socket 
Company,  which  filed  articles  of  incorporation  this 
week.    The  companj-  has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000. 

A  new  paint  and  enamel  manufacturing  companj', 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  the  American  Enamel  Com- 
panj', incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  caring  for  more  trade  and  for 
the  purpose  of  new  machinerj-.  the  Coopersville  Cream- 
erj'  Companj-.  Coopersville,  Mich.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $18,000  to  $36,000. 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  contemplation  at  the 
Caro  plant  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company.  The 
company  w-ill  add  three  new  pulp  presses  to  the  battery 
of  five  already  in  use. 

A  good-sized  vvoodenware  plant  is  to  be  built  at 
Munising.  Mich.  The  financing  of  the  plant  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Business  Men's  Association. 

The  Scott-Lutgers  Companj'.  Holland.  Mich.,  is 
planning  the  erection  of  a  new  planing  mill  for  interior 
finish  material.  The  mill  will  be  built  on  the  shore  of 
Macatawa  Baj-. 

The  Michelson  Lumber  Company,  operating  two 
mills  at  Michelson,  Mich.,  the  new  lumber  town  at 
Houghton  Lake,  may  erect  another  mill  there  this  sea- 
son.    Plans  are  being  considered. 

-Augustus  Kitzinger.  Charlevoix.  Mich.,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  companj'  planning  to  finance  the  erection  of  a 
new  $50,000  mill  on  Beaver  Island.  A  mill  on  this  site 
was  destroj-ed  bj-  fire  last  winter. 

The  Excelsor  Foundrj-  Companj',  Baj-  City,  Mich., 
whose  plant  was  recently  destroyed  bj-  fire,  states  that 
it  will  rebuild  on  a  much  large  scale,  of  steel  and  con- 
crete construction.  The  companj-  will  probably  be  in 
the  market  for  traveling  crane  and  some  other  equip- 
ment. .\  steel  converter  maj-  also  be  installed,  but  this 
has  not  been  definitelj'  decided  upon. 
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Indianapolis 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  9,  1911. 

The  Automatic  Machinery  Company,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  automatic  bottle  machinery.  The  directors 
are  John  J,  Gaynor,  E.  W.  Miller  and  Clifford  Remler. 

The  Russel  Windstacker  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Indianapolis,  with  $100,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  windstackers  and  other  agricultural  ma- 
chinery.   H.  A.  Russell  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Arbogast  Aero  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture air  craft.  The  directors  are  Ernest  W.  Daniel 
and  John  R.  Arbogast. 

J.  A.  Swinehart,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  bought  the  Goshen 
Rubber  Works,  Goshen,  Ind.,  from  the  receiver,  George 
R.  Harper. 

J.  L.  McCulloch,  Marion,  Ind.,  has  secured  a  fran- 
chise in  that  city  for  an  artificial  gas  plant,  which  is  to 
be  in  operation  within  a  year. 

The  Spencer  Construction  &  Equipment  Company, 
Rockport,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capi- 
tal  stock   as   a   general   contractor.     The   directors   are 

B.  F.  Huffman,  R.  S.  Crowder,  E.  P.  Cox,  J.  G.  Rieusted 
and  H.  C.  Watkins. 

Two  receivers  have  been  appointed  for  the  Jenney 
Electric  Mfg.  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  the  Security 
Trust  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  J.  J.  Netterville,  An- 
derson. 

Flavins  J.  Jackson,  receiver  for  the  Home  Heating 
Company,  Anderson,  has  been  ordered  by  the  court 
to  sell  the  plant.  The  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  pur- 
chased by  local  capitalists,  who  will  organize  a  new 
company  and  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  plant. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  has  con- 
tracted with  the  American  Roller  Screen  &  Stamping 
Company  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  there  to 
manufacture  patent  roller  screens.  The  company  will 
employ  50  men. 

The  Builders'  Supply  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Capital  Builders'  Supply  Com- 
pany. 

The  James  C.  B.  Beatty  &  Sons  Mfg.  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Frankfort.  Ind..  with  $10,000  capi- 
tal stock,  to  manufacture  kitchen  cabinets  and  other 
furniture.  The  directors  are  J.  C.  B.  Beatty,  G.  K. 
Beatty  and  G.  O.  Beatty. 

The  Terre  Haute  Manufacturers'  Club,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Charles  W.  Hoff;  vice-president,  T.  F.  Grover;  secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Ball;  Treasurer,  D.  C.  Worsham. 

The  S.  J.  Gardner  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000 
capital  stock.  The  directors  are  S.  J.  Gardner,  F.  S. 
Sisloff  and  Margaret  C.  Gardner. 

Fred  S.  Hunting.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed receiver  of  the  Angola  Railway  &  Power  Company, 
.\ngola,  Ind.,  which  operates  the  street  railroad  lines 
there  and  the  electric  light  and  waterworks  system. 

The  Monarch  Cut  Stone  Company,  Clear  Creek,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  building  stone.  The  directors  are  A.  Law- 
son   and   James   Lawrence,   of   Bloomington,   Ind.,   and 

C.  H.  Moline,  Clear  Creek. 

The  Calumet  United  Railways  Company,  a  $5,000,000 
corporation,  with  C.  H.  Geist,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
head  of  it,  has  been  granted  a  50-year  franchise  to  oper- 
ate a  street  railroad  in  Gary,  Ind.  The  system  to  be 
built  will  give  Gary  connection  with  Chicago. 

The  Terre  Haute  Electrical  Porcelain  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000 
capital  stock  to  manufacture  electrical  porcelain.  The 
incorporators  are  William  H.  Glover,  J.  G.  Hamilton 
and  E.   R.   Coleman. 

The  Carbo  Light  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock  to  manu- 
facture automobile  lighting  devices.  The  directors  are 
E.  S.  Albright,  P.  H.  Doyle,  A.  A.  Beckman,  E.  W. 
Fenwick  and  G.  R.  Burkdoll. 

The  Jones  Automatic  Measuring  Pump  Company, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$25,000  to  $35,000.  T.  E.  Goodrich  is  president  of  the 
company. 

The  Richmond  Lamp  Mfg.  Company,  Richmond,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  carriage  and  other  lamps.  The  directors 
are  James  M.  Judson,  F.  W.  Judson  and  Henry  Wetzel. 

The    Goshen    Churn    &    Ladder    Company,    Goshen, 


Ind.,  has  commenced  work  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
factory  building,  64  x  165  ft.,  two  stories,  which  will 
triple  its  present  floor  space.  A  new  engine  and  boiler 
room  will  also  be  erected  and  equipped  with  new  boilers 
and  an  engine  of  100  to  150  hp.,  the  type  of  which  has 
not  yet  Ijeen  determined  upon.  New  dry  kilns  will  also 
be  installed. 

The  Frank  Prox  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  steam  and  hot  water  boilers,  hot  water 
heaters  and  plumbing,  steam  and  gas  fitting  supplies, 
will  commence  work  in  the  near  future  on  the  construc- 
tion of  three  factory  buildings  to  be  completed  by 
August  I.  One  of  the  buildings  will  be  80  x  400  ft.,  one 
story,  and  the  other  two  80  x  200  ft.  The  buildings  will 
be  constructed  with  steel  sash.  The  site  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  erected  consists  of  nine  acres.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  install  its  present  equip- 
ment in  its  new  plant  and  purchase  new  equipment  suf- 
ficient in  quantity  to  increase  its  output  about  50  per 
cet. 


St.  Louis 


St.  Louis,  Mc,  May  8,  191 1. 

The  Zwalle  Light,  Ice  &  Power  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
The  incorporators  are  William  D.  Stock,  John  W.  Stock 
and  James  A.  Steele.  The  company  will  engage  in 
manufacturing  gas  and  electricity  for  light,  heat  and 
power,  and  also  manufacture  ice. 

The  American  Co-operative  Union  Supply  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$5,000.  The  incorporators  are  William  S.  McAdams, 
Louis  A.  Ragan  and  John  P.  McDonough.  The  com- 
pany will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  household  sup- 
plies. 

The  U-need  Sanitarium  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  The  incorporators  are  Ida  R.  Cook,  James  H. 
Campbell  and  John  Kean.  The  company  will  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  toilet  articles. 

The  American  Presta  Vending  Machine  Company, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are  William  H.  Palmer, 
Joseph  Laeckener  and  J.  W.  George.  The  company  will 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  automatic  vending  ma- 
chinery. 

General  Manager  Tyler,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad,  recently  visited  Rolla,  Mo.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  with  the  business  men  of  that  town 
with  reference  to  the  location  for  a  new  bridge  to  span 
the  Little  Piney  River  at  that  place.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  locate  it  at  or  near  the  present  swinging 
bridge. 

The  King  Foundry  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Oliver  M.  King,  David  E.  Heaton  and 
Lewis  Siegel. 

The  Lafayette  Coal  &  Brick  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000.  The  incorporators  are  H.  P.  Allen,  S.  E. 
Snyder  and  J.  E.  Wilson. 

The  Randolph  County  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Mo- 
berly.  Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are  Thomas  F.  Fulker- 
son,  Walter  C.  Duncan  and  James  T.  Menefee. 

The  Garden  City  Buggy  Company  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  its  factory  from  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.,  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  it  will  erect  a 
new  plant,  the  main  building  of  which  will  be  100x200 
ft.,  three  stories.  The  factory  is  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  occupancy  October  i.  Considerable  more  equip- 
ment than  is  used  in  the  present  plant  of  the  company 
will  be  required. 

A  Kirksville,  Mo.,  manufacturer  of  cash  registers  is 
negotiating  with  the  Commercial  Club  of  Rogers,  Ark., 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  location  there. 

The  electric  light  plant  at  Fort  Scott,  Kas.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  May  2.  The  loss  was  $75,000.  The 
plant  was  owned  by  John  E.  McKinney  and  others,  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  Red  Fork  Gin  &  Milling  Company,  Red  Fork, 
Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$4,000.  The  incorporators  are  O.  C.  Brooks,  R.  M. 
Brown  and  George  Sawyer. 

The  Wood-Knight-Hawk  Company.  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla..  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $400,000 
capital  stock.     The  company  will  manufacture  a  motor 
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plow  recently  invented  and  known  as  the  Alltivator,  and 
will  begin  the  construction  of  a  factory  in  the  near 
future,  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  all  the  machinery 
required  for  its  equipment.  H.  D.  Knight,  a  wealthy 
capitalist  of  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  president  of  the 
company.  Other  stockholders  are  H.  B.  Wood,  Homer 
H.  Dunlap  and  F.  J.  Hawk. 

The  Oklahoma  Lightning  Arrester  Company,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  factory  building  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
4  «  » 

The  South 


Louisville,   Ky.,   May  9,   191 1. 

Business  locally  remains  rather  quiet,  as  far  as  the 
booking  of  new  orders  is  concerned.  Reports  still  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  business  in  pros- 
pect, although  buyers  seem  to  be  hesitating  about  clos- 
ing for  equipment.  There  has  been  a  lull  in  the  de- 
mand for  boilers  and  other  power  equipment.  Quarry- 
ing and  crushing  machinery,  on  account  of  the  activity 
of  road  building  in  this  section,  is  selling  in  volume. 

The  Carbondale  Machine  Company,  Carbondale,  Pa., 
is  installing  refrigerating  machinery  in  the  plant  of  the 
Fetter  Heating  &  Lighting  Company.  Louisville. 

The  Defiance  Machine  Works,  Defiance,  Ohio,  has 
secured  the  contract  for  the  installation  of  rim  manu- 
facturing machinery  in  the  plant  of  the  Kentucky  Rim 
&  Shaft  Company,  Louisville. 

The  Brinly-Hardy  Company,  Louisville,  manufac- 
turer of  farm  implements,  is  preparing  to  close  for  a 
number  of  machines  to  be  installed  in  the  forging  de- 
partment, including  drophammers,  bulldozers,  &c. 

The  Brandeis  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Louis- 
ville, has  secured  the  contract  for  equipping  the  rock- 
crushing  plant  of  the  Kentucky  River  Stone  &  Sand 
Company,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  This  concern  has  been 
incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock  by  E.  W.  Ripy, 
William  Edwards  and  J.  C.  Ripy. 

Although  it  will  not  need  the  equipment  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  the  Kentucky  Electric  Company,  Louis- 
ville, has  drawn  plans  for  a  coal  crushing  and  convey- 
ing plant  which  is  to  be  installed  in  its  new  plant  later 
on. 

The  University  of  Louisville,  of  which  John  Patter- 
son is  dean,  will  require  some  equipment  for  its  elec- 
trical department,  which  will  be  fitted  up  in  connection 
with  the  engineering  courses  which  have  been  planned 
for  the  coming  session. 

Machinery  men  interested  in  the  coal  mines  of  east- 
ern Kentucky-Tennessee  have  learned  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  many  of  the  most  important  properties  in  that 
section  under  the  name  of  the  Continental  Coal  Corpo- 
ration, which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000,000  and  will 
issue  $3,000,000  of  bonds.  Chattanooga  and  Louisville 
capital  controls  the  new  company,  of  which  Eagle  Mar- 
tin is  President  and  general  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chattanooga.  The  company  has  30,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  and  owns  11  miles  of  railroad. 

Work  has  been  begun,  it  has  been  announced,  at  the 
New  Decatur.  Ala.,  shops  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  on  the  safety  appliances  which  are  to  be  in- 
stalled on  the  freight  cars  of  the  road.  The  changes 
are  being  made  at  heavy  expense. 

The  Selden-Breck  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  been  awarded  the  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  lo-story  annex  of  the  Weissinger-Gaul- 
bert  apartment  house  at  Third  street  and  Broadwaj', 
Louisville.  The  contract  amounts  to  about  $250,000. 
Contracts  will  be  let  by  the  company  for  the  elevators 
and  other  equipment  of  the  building  in  the  near  future. 

Adam  Vogt  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  old 
Northern  Lake  Ice  Company,  at  Sixteenth  and  High 
streets,  Louisville,  from  the  Merchants'  Ice  &  Cold 
Storage  Company.  It  is  probable  that  improvements 
will  be  made  and  the  plant  put  into  operation  again. 

The  Kentucky  Foundry  Company,  Eddyville,  Ky., 
ha?  filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution. 

The  Luton  Coal  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Providence,  Ky.,  and  will  begin  the  development  of 
500  acres  of  coal  lands  at  once.  R.  W^  Hunter,  J.  E. 
Morgan  and  S.  K.  Luton  are  interested. 

The  Dyeoplane  Company  of  America  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Newport.  Ky.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock 
by  Cleveland  H.  Dye,  J.  Frank  Dye  and  E.  P.  Taylor 
for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes.  The  company  will 
require  some  wood-working  machinery  for  its  plant. 
which  will  be  erected  in  July  The  address  of  the  con- 
cern is  502  Monmouth  street,  Newport. 


The  United  Water,  Light  &  Traction  Company. 
Somerset,  Ky.,  which  recently  took  over  the  public 
service  corporations  of  Somerset,  has  begun  plans  for 
improvements,  which  will  include  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  power  house  of  the  street  railroad.  The 
water  plant  is  to  be  given  an  enlarged  reservoir  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Model  Laundry  &  Cleaning  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  with  $10,000  capital 
stock  by  S.  D.  Langley,  of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  and 
others.  A  building  is  now  being  erected  and  power 
equipment  and  laundry  machinery  will  be  purchased  at 
once. 

The  fiscal  court  of  Henderson  county,  at  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  is  to  let  contracts  for  the  erection  of  14  steel 
bridges  in  the  near  future. 

C.  E.  James  and  others  have  secured  a  franchise  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  the  construction  of  an  elec- 
tric line  in  the  city  and  suburban  roads  leading  out 
from  it.  Work  must  be  begun  in  the  next  six  months. 
The  company  to  be  formed  will  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Chattanooga  Railway  &  Light  Company, 
so  that  it  will  build  its  own  power-house. 

The  Lexington  Ice  Factory  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  at  Lexington,  Tenn.,  with 
$5,000  capital  stock.  C.  P.  Wilson  and  Davis  E.  Aden 
are  interested. 

The  Champion  Lumber  Company  has  acquired  the 
Tennessee  &  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  and 
is  planning  extensions  into  its  timber  holdings,  which 
are  to  be  developed  on  a  large  scale.  Its  big  saw- 
mill at  Crestmont,  N.  C,  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

New  machinery  is  to  be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Humboldt  Marble  &;  Granite  Works,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 
The  floor  space  of  the  plant  will  be  doubled. 

The  Memphis  Automobile  &  Garage  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.  A  large  repair  shop  is  to  be 
equipped.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are  J.  W. 
Falls,  R.  H.  Lake,  N.  C.  Perkins,  S.  T.  Carnes  and  E. 
B.  LeMaster. 

W.  W.  Hendrix,  Cookesville,  Tenn.,  is  to  build  an 
electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Livingston,  Tenn. 
He  is  planning  the  development  of  several  water  power 
sites  near  Cookeville. 

The  Tennessee  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  is  to  install  machinery  for  the  manufacture  cf 
fertilizer  and  the  ginning  and  baling  of  cotton.  It  has 
filed  an  amendment  to  its  charter  providing  that  it 
may  engage  in  these  businesses. 

"Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  J.  A.  Wilkin- 
son Lumber  Company,  which  has  been  incorporated 
with  $100,000  capital  stock  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  will  re- 
quire no  equipment,  as  it  will  take  over  the  sawmills 
of  J.  A.  W'ilkinson. 

The  Hager-Elliott  Engineering  Company  is  erecting 
a  plant  at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  for  the  practice  of  auto- 
mobile engineering  of  all  kinds.  It  has  maintained  a 
large  automobile  garage  and  repair  shop  for  some  time. 
A.  new  building  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  is  now 
being  put  up. 

A  cement  mill  will  probably  be  established  at  Lime- 
stone, Tenn..  by  N.  A.  Morelock,  who  is  inquiring  for 
prices  on  crushers,  burners,  grinders  and  other  equip- 
ment for  a  plant  of  that  character. 

The  Cookevill  Roller  Mill,  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  is 
planning  to  increase  its  capacity  considerably. 

Machine  tools  and  other  equipment  are  wanted  hy 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Auto  &  Machine  Company,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tenn.,  which  was  recently  incorporated  with 
$5,000  capital  stock.  J.  P.  Warnack  is  manager  of  the 
company. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  III.. 
has  been  given  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
coaling  station  wnth  500  tons  capacity  for  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  Route  at  >Iontlake,  Tenn.  Conveying  ma- 
chinerv  will   be   required. 

J.  A.  Shull,  Neva.  Tenn..  is  in  the  market  for  a 
gasoline  engine  to  furnish  the  power  for  a  threshing 
machine. 

J.  M.  Camerson.  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  has  invented 
a  universal  nozzle  for  use  on  fire  hose.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  its  manufacture,  following  several 
successful  demonstrations. 

The  Thompson  Electric  Clock  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  by  W.  H.  Thompson 
and  others  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  will  be  organized  at 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  for  the  construction  of  an  electnc 
interurban  line  between  that  city  and  Newport.  Tenn., 
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a  distance  of  55  miles.  If  the  plans  are  carried  out  a 
hydro-electric  power  plant  will  be  built  at  Embreville, 
on  the  Chucky  River.  The  proposed  capital  stock  of 
the  company  is  $100,000. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  a  good  market  for  smoke  con- 
sumers at  present,  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  which  is 
being  waged.  The  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Com- 
pany has  equipped  its  eight  boilers  with  consumers. 

The  Lake  County  Mfg.  Company,  Tiptonville,  Tenn., 
is  in  the  market  for  a  pump  and  other  well-drilling  ma- 
chinery. 

Ashdown,  Ark.,  is  contemplating  the  construction  of 
municipal  electric  light  and  water  plants. 

Quitman,  Ga.,  is  in  the  market  for  an  engine  and 
dynamo  of  limited  capacity. 

F.  S.  Twitty  is  organizing  a  company  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  electric  power  plant  to  cost  $15,000  at 
Columbia,  Ala. 

The  municipal  water  works,  Mena,  Ark.,  is  to  be  re- 
built at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Winters  &  Dove,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  are  drawing  plans  for  the  work. 

The  American  Granite  Company  is  being  organized 
at  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $600,000,  for 
the  development  of  100  acres  of  granite  property  near 
Augusta.  Charles  F.  McKenzie  will  be  president  of 
the  company,  which  will  install  a  modern  plant. 

A  compound  condensing  steam  turbine  plant  is  to  be 
built  at  North  Montgomery,  Ala.,  by  Richard  Tillis,  of 
the  Citizens'  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  Mont- 
gomery. Contracts  for  the  equipment  are  now  being 
let. 

A  machine  shop  is  being  built  at  Madisonville,  Ga.,  by 
the  Madisonville  Auto  &  Machine  Company,  of  which 
O.  L.  Hedenburg  is  manager. 

A  jet  type  condenser  to  cost  about  $25,000  is  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Montgomery  Light  &  Water  Power 
Company,  Montgomery,  Ala.  H.  W.  Scott  is  general 
manager. 

The  Westbrooks  Mfg.  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.,  will 
buy  a  chain  mortiser  and  other  woodworking  machin- 
ery. 

A  20-h.p.,  three-phase  motor  is  wanted  by  the  Capital 
Mfg.  Company,  Jackson,  Miss.  Address  J.  M.  Hart- 
tield,  president. 

The  city  of  Swanquarter,  S.  C,  will  open  bids  May 
16  for  the  installation  of  a  pumping  plant,  including 
suitable  pumps,  engines  and  boilers,  to  discharge  1800 
cu.  ft.  of  water  per  second  against  a  head  of  8  ft.  J.  O. 
Wright,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  is  consulting  engineer. 

The  town  of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  has  voted  for  the  issu- 
ance of  $40,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  wa- 
ter works  system. 

The  city  of  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  has  voted  $18,000  of 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  water  works  and  elec- 
tric light  plant.  Bids  will  be  opened  June  i  by  the 
Mayor,  J.  P.  Nelson. 

The  Gulf  Machine  Works,  successor  to  the  Gulf  Ma- 
chine &  Auto  Works,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  about  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  its  new  building  and  will  be 
in  the  market  shortly  for  one  radial  drill  with  4  or  5 
ft.  arm,  a  boring  mill  with  8-ft.  swing  and  a  40-)n. 
planer. 


Western  Canada 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  May  s,  191  i. 

The  Sandstone  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  whose 
works  are  20  miles  south  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  and 
whose  head  office  is  in  that  city,  will  be  ready  to  begin 
manufacturing  operations  in  July.  Some  of  the 
machinery  has  arrived  and  more  is  on  the  way. 

The  Commissioners  of  Edmonton,  ."Mberta,  have  re- 
ferred to  the  superintendent  of  works  the  tenders 
received  for  the  power  machinery.  Owing  to  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  it  is  found  that  the 
mixed  pressure  turbines  cannot  be  installed  in  time  to 
be  in  use  next  winter.  As  the  high  pressure  turbines 
can  be  set  up  before  the  end  of  the  summer  it  has  been 
decided  that  this  type  of  machine  will  be  preferred  for 
part  of  the  plant  and  a  1,200-kw.  high  pressure  turbine 
is  to  be  purchased  from  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company. 

The  Esquimault  Graving  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Victoria,  B.  C,  is  now  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  the  great  works  it  proposes  to  establish  at  Esqui- 
mault, B.  C.  An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  by 
the  Dominion  government  granting  the  company  the 
benefit  of  the  arrangement  provided  for  by  Parliament 
last  year — namely,  the  paying  by  the  government  of 
3'/2  per  cent,  per  annum  for  35  years  upon  the  total  cost 


of  the  dry  dock  and  ship  repair  plant.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Public  Works  Department's  engi- 
neers, the  dry  dock,  wharf,  repair  machinery  and  build- 
ings will  cost  $2,637,800.  The  promoters  are  the  Bul- 
lens,  well-known  shipbuilders  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
with  them  are  associated  in  the  company  the  Denny 
Bros,  of  Dunbarton,  Scotland. 

It  is  stated  that  the  National  Transcontinental  is 
about  to  give  out  a  contract  to  build  car  shops  and 
other  works  at  Winnipeg,  to  cost  $2,500,000. 

R.  B.  McArthur,  Deseronto,  Ont.,  is  negotiating  with 
the  municipal  authorities  in   Port  Arthur,  Ont.,   to  es- 
tablish a  match  factory  there  to  employ  200  hands. 
*-•-• 

Eastern  Canada 


Toronto,  Ont.,  May  6,  191 1. 

Fine  weather  has  had  a  wonderfully  accelerating 
effect  upon  trade  that  was  already  rather  active.  The 
season  is  now  completely  open,  navigation  having  got 
started  on  the  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  seeding  being 
nearly  over,  and  growth  well  advanced  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  will  need  an  additional  strong  wave 
of  British  capital  to  supply  the  funds  required  for  cur- 
rent business.  Capital,  of  course,  is  not  brought  into 
the  country  to  be  used  merely  as  advances  and  current 
loans  to  business  men,  but  there  has  been  a  large  inci- 
dental use  of  money  borrowed  abroad  in  recent  years. 
The  various  large  borrowings  or  flotations  have  brought 
in  scores  of  millions  as  the  result  of  our  financial  oper- 
ations in  several  cases.  The  Dominion  government, 
or  the  particular  Provincial  government,  or  the  railroad 
company,  or  other  large  corporation,  could  not  spend 
the  money  in  a  period  much  shorter  than  two  or  three 
years,  as  the  work  to  which  it  was  being  applied  would 
be  very  extensive.  Thus  there  would  be  lying  on  de- 
posit in  the  banks  large  balances  to  the  credit  of  such 
importers  of  capital.  But  as  the  works  were  being 
carried  out  the  capital  became  absorbed,  and  the  extra 
quantity  of  funds  that  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
banks  for  current  business  needs  became  much  smaller. 
There  will  be  great  replenishments,  however,  as  the 
result  of  forthcoming  issues,  and  then  the  banks  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  better  care  of  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  customers.  There  is  a  present  danger  of 
a  perceptible  money  shortage.  The  strike  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  workers,  though  the  number  of  them  is  not 
great,  is  disturbing,  as  it  arrests  the  work  of  other 
bodies  of  men  in  the  building  trades.  There  is  an  ex- 
pectation of  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  brass  moulders 
of  Toronto. 

Work  has  begun  upon  the  construction  of  the  Can- 
adian General  Electric  Company's  new  lamp  depart- 
ment building  at  its  plant  in  Peterborough,  Ont. 

The  Blairton  iron  mines,  in  the  township  of  Bel- 
mont, Ont.,  have  been  taken  over  by  a  compan3'  known 
as  the  Blairton  Iron  Mines  Company  of  Toronto,  the 
price  paid,  according  to  current  report,  being  $75,000. 

Dredging  has  been  commenced  at  Longue  Pointe, 
Montreal,  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  large  dry  dock  to 
be  constructed  at  that  city. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Industrial  Commissioner  of 
Brantford,  Ont.,  that  a  Canadian  branch  factory  will  be 
established  in  that  city  by  the  Bufifalo  Brake  Beam 
Company.  The  coming  of  the  branch  is  a  consequence 
of  the  large  railway  development  in  this  country. 

The  Bain  Wagon  Company,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  will 
extend  its  buildings  and  enlarge  its  equipment  suffi- 
ciently to  add  employment  for  50  to  75  more  hands. 
It  will  then  have  about  400  men  at  work.  The  company 
will  also  erect  a  large  warehouse  in  western  Canada 
this  summer,  either  at  Winnipeg  or  Calgary. 

The  Canadian  Light  &  Power  Company,  Montreal, 
has  applied  to  the  Dominion  government  for  permission 
to  build  a  dam  on  the  St.  Law-rence,  from  Coteau  du 
Lac  to  Clark's  Island.  The  purpose  is  to  develop  62.000 
hp.  Sluiceways  would  be  put  in  for  the  passage  of 
boats.  The  application  was  opposed  by  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Power  Company,  the  Beauharnois  Power  Com- 
pany, the  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Dominion  Marine  Association.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Premier  of  Canada,  promised  that  a  commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  St.  Lawrence  River  dams  and  eflfect  on  naviga- 
tion. 

The  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  four  cruisers 
and  six  destroyers  required  for  the  Canadian  navy  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominion  government.  It  is 
said  that  six  firms  tendered.     These  are  named  as  fol- 
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lows:  The  Swan,  Hunter,  Wigham,  Richardson  Com- 
pany, Vickers-Maxim  Company,  Armstrong  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Harland  &  Wolff  and  h'airlield  Company. 
As  the  ships  must  be  built  in  Canada  the  successful 
tenderer  or  co-operating  tenderers  must  build  works  in 
Canada. 

G.  M.  Berry,  secretary  of  the  Thomas  B.  Jeflfrey 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  was  in  Ottawa,  Ont.,  some 
days  ago.  He  says  that  the  company  will  open  in 
Canada  two  selling  branches,  one  of  which  will  be  in 
Winnipeg,  the  other  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  or  Montreal. 
If  the  business  warrants  it  this  departure  will,  he  says, 
be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  plant  in  Canada 
to  make  the  company's  Rambler  automobiles. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  has  taken  out  a  permit  to  erect  an  addition  to  its 
pattern  shop  and  an  addition  to  its  machine  shop,  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000. 

The  Jules  Motor  Company,  Toronto,  is  negotiating 
with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Peterborough,  Ont., 
to  establish  works  in  the  latter  city. 

The  large  extens.ion  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  Angus  locomotive  works,  at  Montreal,  is 
nearly  finished. 

The  City  Council  of  Toronto  is  about  to  advertise 
for  tenders  for  the  supplying  of  a  long  intake  pipe, 
6  ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  municipal  waterworks.  Suffi- 
cient time  is  to  be  given  for  local  agents  of  British 
houses  to  get  the  contract  before  their  principals. 

M.  J.  O'Brien  has  obtained  the  contract  to  build  the 
56  miles  of  the  Quebec  &  Saguenay  Railway  from  a 
point  near  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  to  Murray  Bay.  Que. 
The  work  is  to  be  finished  by  September,  1912,  and  is 
to   cost   $2,000,000. 

Plans  for  the  greatest  railroad  shops  in  Canada 
outside  of  Winnipeg  have  been  prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  Railway  Commission.  The 
shops  are  to  be  built  near  Quebec  citj'.  It  is  announced 
that  tenders  will  be  called  for  at  the  end  of  this  month 
for  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way station  at  Quebec  city,  and  that  tenders  for  the 
shops  mentioned  will  be  advertised  for  soon  afterward. 

The  following  concerns  in  Berlin,  Ont.,  are  extend- 
ing their  plants:  Lang  Tanning  Company,  Kaufmann 
Rubber  Company,  D.  Hibner  Furniture  Company,  T. 
McBrien  Trunk  Company,  Western  Shoe  Company, 
Interior  Hardwood  Company,  Walker  Bin  Companj- 
and  C.  H.  Doerr  &  Co.  The  Brierthaupt  Leather  Com- 
pany is  branching  into  the  manufacture  of  shoe  counters 
and  tap  soles.  The  Cloisonne  Glass  Company  and  the 
Onward  Mfg.  Company — which  makes  sliding  furniture, 
stoves  and  vacuum  cleaners — will  erect  new  factories  in 
Berlin.  The  Canadian  Pyrofugout  Flooring  Company 
has  started  into  business  there  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  will  spend  $10.- 
000.000  upon  the  improvement  of  its  terminal  facilities 
at  Montreal.  Plans  have  been  laid  before  the  Railway 
Board  of  Canada  and  before  the  City  Council  of  Mon- 
treal. 

The  laborers  employed  in  the  foundry  of  the  Mal- 
leable Iron  Works,  Smith's  Falls.  Ont.,  have  struck  for 
an  increase  of  15  cents  per  day.  About  360  men  are 
affected. 

The  Canadian  Steel  Foundry  Company  has  given 
contracts  for  the  construction  at  Welland,  Ont..  of 
several  new  buildings,  to  cost  about  $250,000,  and  afford 
employment  for  about  50  per  cent,  more  labor. 

It  is  expected  that  the  International  Tool  Steel  Com- 
pany's plant,  in  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  will  be  completed  in 
June. 

Large  additions  are  planned  at  the  Standard  Ideal 
Company's  works  in  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

The  Sunbeam  Incandescent  Company  of  Canada, 
Toronto,  has  purchased  land  near  its  present  premises, 
on  which  to  extend  its  plant.  The  new  building  is  to 
cost  $225,000. 

Rails  for  the  municipal  street  railway  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Toronto  is  to  build  in  certain  sections  not  served 
by  the  Toronto  Railway  Company  have  been  ordered 
from  the  L^nited  States  Steel  Products  Company. 

The  Dominion  Government  is  now  having  the  boxes 
and  equipment  used  in  the  rural  mail  delivery  service 
manufactured  in  Toronto,  whereas  up  to  the  present 
it  imoorted  the  boxes  from  the  L'nited  States. 

The  contract  for  the  3,300.000-gal.  pump.  250-hp. 
turbine  and  an  electric  traveling  crane  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  water-works  numping  station  at  Wel- 
land, Ont.,  has  been  awarded  by  the  water  commis- 
sioners to  the  Canadian  Boring  Company,  Toronto. 


The  contract  for  construction  of  the  new  plant  of 
the  Page-Hersey  Iron  Tube  &  Lead  Company,  at  Wel- 
land, Ont.,  has  been  awarded  to  David  Dick  &  Sons,  of 
Welland,  at  $151,000. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  May  6,  1911. 

The  continued  rains  that  lasted  all  through  April 
and  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  present  month 
caused  a  temporary  dullness  of  trade  that  was  felt  by 
machinery  dealers.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  with 
the  unusually  bright  prospects  that  now  exist  for  a 
good  crop  season  business  in  all  lines  will  exceed  that 
of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State's  indus- 
trial development.  Many  large  manufacturing  and 
other  enterprises  that  will  require  considerable  machin- 
ery are  being  planned  and  w-ill  probably  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  consummation  before  the  year  comes  to  a  close. 

The  Clark  &  Boice  Lumber  Company,  Jefferson,  is 
making  improvements  to  its  lumber  mill  and  extending 
its  logging  road,  preparatory  to  resuming  operations  on 
a  larger  scale. 

The  Land  Milling  Company,  Marshall,  Mo.,  and 
Neodesha,  Kan.,  will  install  a  branch  plant  at  Texar- 
kana  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

Luckett  Bros,  are  arranging  to  install  a  general  auto- 
mobile and  machine  repair  shop  at  Coleman.  The 
building  is  now  being  erected. 

The  Caney  Valley  Truck  Growers'  Association  and 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Wharton,  are  promoting  the 
establishment  at  that  place  of  a  crate,  barrel  and  box 
factory  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  truck  growers  of  that  section. 

The  city  of  Jacksboro  has  finished  the  construction 
of  the  new  reservoir  for  its  water  works  system,  and  the 
erection  of  a  large  standpipe  and  laying  of  mains  for 
the  distributing  system  will  soon  be  started.  The  cost 
of  the  improvements  will  be  about  $30,000. 

A  cotton  gin  will  be  built  at  Bay  City  by  James 
Rugeley,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Gin  Company  that  was  recently 
organized  at  Walsh,  will  build  a  cotton  gin.  W.  G. 
May,  Sam  Lester,  LI.  C.  Bennett  and  E.  C.  Jones  are 
interested. 

The  City  Council  of  Clarksville  is  arranging  to  ex- 
tend the  mains  of  the  water  works  distributing  system 
and  make  improvements  to  the  pumping  plant.  Bonds 
have  been  voted  for  these  purposes. 

The  Southern  Hay  Press  Mfg.  Company  will  estab- 
lish a  large  factory  at  Houston  for  the  manufacture 
of  hay  presses.  The  company's  present  headquarters 
are  at  Silver  Creek,  Miss. 

W.  H.  Milliken,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  recently  pur- 
chased the  Black  ranch  of  22.000  acres,  situated  near 
Cotulla,  Texas,  will  construct  a  large  system  of  irriga- 
tion and  establish  a  town  upon  the  land.  He  has  also 
taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Aransas  Pass  and  Eagle  Pass,  about 
300  miles.  The  route  of  the  proposed  line  is  through 
his  ranch. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Brenham  Cotton  Mills,  of 
Brenham.  who  recently  acquired  that  plant  for  $18,500 
at  sheriff's  sale,  are  preparing  to  reorganize  the  com- 
pany and  install  new  machinery.  The  mills  will  be 
entirely  overhauled  and  placed  in  operation  on  an 
enlarged   scale. 

Mayor  A.  P.  Wooldridge.  of  Austin,  has  under  con- 
sideration plans  for  the  construction  of  an  extensive 
sewer  system  for  this  city.  It  is  probable  that  the  pres- 
ent private  sewer  system  of  the  town  may  be  taken 
over  by  the  city. 

The  city  of  Bonham  has  under  consideration  the 
matter  of  issuing  $30,000  of  water  works  and  improve- 
ment bonds. 

The  City  Council  of  Bryan  has  closed  the  deal  that 
has  been  pending  for  some  time  for  the  purchase  of  the 
local  electric  light  and  power  plant.  Improvements  and 
extensions  will  be  made  to  the  property. 

W.  D.  Shelly,  of  Austin,  and  associates,  are  promot- 
ing the  construction  of  an  electric  street  railroad  sys- 
tem for  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  proposed 
line  will  be  about  two  miles  long  and  will  connect  a 
residence  district  with  the  business  part  of  the  city. 

The  Whitewright  Farmers'  Co-operative  Ginning 
Company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$6,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  cotton  gin  at 
Whitewright.  The  incorporators  are  E.  Edens,  J.  L. 
Denton  and  A.  C.  Keeling. 

W.   M.  Grant,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  will   build  an  ice 
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plant  and  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Fort 
Stockton. 

A.  B.  Crawford,  of  San  Antonio,  contemplates  an 
electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Floresville. 

Additional  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  munici- 
pal water  works  plant  at  Brownsville. 

The  Breckenndge  Townsite  Company  has  let  the 
large  cotton  gin  at  Clarksville. 

The  Clarksville  Cotton  Oil  Company  will  build  a 
contract  to  A.  J.  Curry  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
900  ft.  long  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  large  water 
storage  reservoir  at  Breckenridge. 

The  City  Council  of  Pecos  is  negotiating  with  the 
Fountain-Shaw  Engineering  Companj%  Dallas,  for  the 
construction  of  a  water  works  system  at  that  place. 
The  water  supply  will  be  brought  to  the  city  through 
a  pipe  line  10  to  14  miles  long. 

M.  B.  Goldenberg  and  associates,  who  are  preparing 
to  construct  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  near 
Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  are  having  surveys  made  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  running  a  tunnel 
through  the  range  of  hills  two  miles  east  of  the  pro- 
posed dam  site  and  convey  the  water  through  it.  The 
dam  will  be  constructed  at  Pajarita,  10  miles  from 
Tucumcari. 

The  preliminary  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Portales,  N.  M.,  by  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000,  have 
been  signed.  Farmers  have  pledged  the  companj'  30,000 
acres  of  sugar  beets.  !Many  irrigation  pumping  plants 
will   be   installed   to  provide   water  for   the  beet   crops. 

I.  G.  La  Fite,  of  Denver,  Col.,  w'ho  has  acquired  the 
electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Tucumcari,  X.  M., 
from  \V.  F.  Buchanan,  W.  A.  Jackson  and  W.  H..  Fuqua, 
will  make  improvements  and  enlargements  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000. 

The  taxpayers  of  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  have  voted 
favorably  on  the  proposition  to  acquire  the  local  water 
works  plant  and  distributing  system.  Bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $75,000  will  be  issued  to  pay  for  the  plant 
and  to  make  improvements  and  extensions. 

It  is  announced  that  good  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  great  system 
of  irrigation  and  the  installation  of  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  the  Devil's  River,  near  Del  Rio,  by  D.  B. 
Chapin,  Edinburg,  and  associates.  The  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  engineers  who  are  making  the  surveys 
place  the  cost  of  the  proposed  enterprise  at  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  200.000 
acres  may  be  irrigated  from  one  reservoir  that  is  to  be 
formed  by  constructing  a  large  dam  across  the  river, 
and  that  this  water  power  will  generate  upwards  of 
50,000  hp.  of  electrical  energy. 

William  Cameron  &  Co.  have  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Waco,  and  will  erect  a  manufacturing  plant 
there. 
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Sax  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  2,  191 1. 

April  closed  with  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  machine  tool  trade,  and  so  far  the  buying 
movement  is  well  maintained,  though  reports  from 
man}'  shops  indicate  rather  quiet  conditions  in  manufac- 
turing lines.  Most  of  the  sales  have  been  made  from 
the  floors  of  local  dealers  and  no  individually  notable 
transactions  have  been  closed.  The  automobile  repair 
business  is  more  of  a  feature  than  for  some  months 
past,  and  while  one  of  these  shops  only  requires  three 
or  four  small  tools,  the  aggregate  of  this  business  is  of 
some  importance.  Sales  of  larger  tools  are  only  of  a 
scattering  nature.  A  few  shops  are  figuring  on  some 
important  improvements,  but  no  actual  business  is 
likely  to  result  for  some  time. 

While  there  is  no  general  demand  for  new  wood- 
working machinery,  several  orders  for  large  machines 
of  high  capacity  have  been  placed  by  the  leading  mills. 
Logging  is  being  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  in  both 
coast  and  mountain  districts  and  a  renewed  demand  for 
general  logging  equipment  is  expected  within  the  next 
month. 

The  lines  of  machinerj-  in  heaviest  demand  at  pres- 
ent are  pumps  and  gas  engines,  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  being  fully  occupied.  Pumping  machinery  is 
especially  active  with  the  approach  of  summer,  owing 
to  the  increasing  area  of  land  under  irrigation.  A  good 
many  orders  for  large  pumps  are  also  being  placed  by 
mining  interests.  Gas  engines  are  largely  used  in  con- 
nection with  pumps,  but  the  use  of  electric  power  is 
increasing  in  some  localities.      Business  in  other  lines 


continues  on  about  the  same  scale  as  last  month,  with 
less  improvement  than  was  expected.  There  has  been 
no  general  demand  for  road  machinerj-,  though  con- 
siderable activitj-  is  anticipated  for  the  summer  months. 

The  creditors'  committee  in  the  matter  of  the  G.  W. 
Price  Pump  Company  reports  the  company's  assets  at 
$48,844  and  liabilities  at  $75,440. 

The  George  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  is 
working  on  a  large  outfit  for  the  California  Oil  Fields, 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  including  a  complete  fuel  oil  burn- 
ing set,  a  500  sq.  ft.  suction  surface  condenser,  a  6^2  x 
5  x  lo-in.  horizontal  air  pump,  two  140-hp.  Parker  water- 
tube  boilers,  a  12  and  22  x  10  and  i8yi  x  18  in.  two-stage 
cross  compound  steam  air  compressor,  two  boiler  feed 
pumps  and  a  16  and  24  x  55^^  x  i8-in.  horizontal  com- 
pound duplex  crank  and  flywheel  pumping  engine. 

The  furnace  building  and  warehouse  of  the  Illinois- 
Pacific  Glass  Works,  this  city,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  morning  of  May  i.  The  value  of  the  property  de- 
stro}-ed  is  said  to  be  over  $300,000. 

Considerable  contractors'  equipment  will  probably 
be  required  for  work  in  connection  with  the  Sacramento 
Vallej-  Irrigation  Company,  which  has  asked  for  bids  on 
the  e.xcavaton  of  1,500,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  on  its  canal 
near  Willows,  Cal.  The  letting  of  the  work,  however, 
is  contingent  on  the  settlement  of  several  right-of-way 
controversies. 

Louis  Brenneis  and  associates,  interested  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  at  Oxnard,  Cal.,  have  incorporated  as  the 
Brenneis  Mfg.  Company,  with  the  object  of  adding  a 
foundry  and  enlarging  the  shops.  The  company  spe- 
cializes on  the  manufacture  of  implements  for  use  in  the 
bean  and  sugar  beet  industries. 

The  Western  Refrigerating  Compan}'  has  ordered  a 
lot  of  ice  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  improvement  of  its 
plant  at  Petaluma,  Cal. 

The  Sunrise  Mine,  near  Placerville,  Cal.,  is  remodel- 
ing its  mill  and  installing  a  new  lo-stamp  outfit. 

The  King  Machine  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  by  S.  W.  King,  J.  E.  Atkins  and  E.  Toley. 

The  water  commissioners  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
have  let  a  contract  for  a  number  of  pumps  and  motors 
to  the  George  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company,  San 
Francisco.      Fairbanks-Morse  motors  will  be  used. 

Cotton  Bros.,  contractors,  are  equipping  their  rock 
crushing  plant  near  Petaluma.  Cal.,  with  electric  power. 

According  to  a  report  from  Los  Angeles,  the  River- 
dale  Brokerage  Company  is  preparing  to  install  a  lot  of 
coal  handling  machinery,  to  be  operated  by  electric 
power,  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

The  Hartford-Arizona  Mining  Company,  Hamburg, 
Ariz.,  is  installing  a  ij^-mile  aerial  tramway. 

The  Southern  Belle  mine,  near  Randsburg,  Cal.,  will 
shortly  install  a  pump  of  6000  gal.  per  hour  capacity. 

The  California  Motor  Car  Company  has  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oakland. 
Cal..  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  an  automobile 
factory  in  that  city.  The  company  is  incorporated  at 
$250,000,  those  most  interested  being  Walter  Sachs,  L. 
Schramm  and  H.  Ball. 

Los  Angeles  county,  Cal.,  has  called  for  bids  on  a 
steam  shovel  for  the  Pacoima  rock  quarry.  Bids  will 
be  opened  May  8. 

It  is  reported  that  Eastern  people,  whose  names 
have  not  been  given  out,  are  considering  the  installa- 
tion of  a  dry  dock  and  large  machine  shop  at  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  Those  interested  are  said  to  have 
been  negotiating  with  the  Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage 
Company,  of  which  J.  C.  Wickham  is  secretary. 

The  Union  Gas  Engine  Company,  this  city,  has  taken 
an  order  for  a  200-hp.  engine  for  a  steel  barge.  The 
hull  is  being  built  by  the  United  Engineering  Works 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Company,  San  Francisco  and  Stock- 
ton. Cal.,  is  having  great  success  with  its  Caterpillar 
traction  engines.  In  addition  to  local  business,  several 
large  orders  have  been  received  from  its  representative 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  town  of  Anaheim,  Cal.,  will  receive  bids  May 
II   for  a  steam  engine  and  a  150-kw.  generator. 

The  Xorthern  California  Power  Company  is  in- 
stalling a  great  many  small  electric  motors  in  connec- 
tion with  irrigating  plants  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
around  Willows,   Cal. 

Work  is  to  be  started  in  a  few  days  on  buildings  for 
a  new  stove  foundry  project  at  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

The  Universal  Mining  &  Delevopment  Company. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  purchased  a  mine  near  San 
Diego  and  will  install  a  lot  of  modern  machinery. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  I  or  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewht.e  in  ovir  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND   STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 

Refined  Inin; 

1   to  ITl*   iu.   i-oimd  and  square....  / -w  ir,  i  7-..4 

1  Vi  to  -.  lu.  X  ij),  to  1  in i  *•  '"  ^•^■'* 

Hi   to  4  lu.  X    ii   to  5-1 |rt   lb   1.85(t 

Rods — ^   aud   Il-iti  round  aud  suuarv_.  ,.'  -u  f.&oc 
Angles;  CIS.  '<[>  lU. 

3  in.   X   14    In.  and  larKcr li.OOc 

a  iu.  X  S-IU  in.  and  ^   in 2.40^ 

1%  to  :!V.   in.  X   Vj,   in 2.13* 

1%  to  2%  in.  X  .-i-lO  In.  and  tbU-kcr 2.0r>i; 

I   to  H4   in.   X  :M11  iu 2.1."iC 

1  to  1V4   X  Vi   iu i.-Mt 

%    X    %    in 2.M(li' 

%  X  «,  in a.a.-.i? 

%    In.    X    Mi    in 3..'-..-.o 

Vj  X  3-32  In 4  one 

Tees: 

1  ;n-. 2.4.V 

1  '4  in 2.30(; 

}}4  to  2y,  X   U    in 2.10<' 

H^   to  2%   X  3-16  In 2.2(1^ 

3  in.  and  larger 2.0'<(t 

Beams    . .  .        o  On** 

t'liannels.   3  in.   and  larger!  .'.'!.'.'!.'!.'.".'.'.'.".' .'2!oo^ 

Bands— 1  V,    to  R  X  3-l«  to  No.   8 2.20<» 

■"Biirdt-n's   Best"   Iron,   base  price 3.1I>'* 

Burdens    -H.    B  &   S."    Iron,   base  price 2.9.'i<» 

Norway    Bars S.GOf 

Merchant   Steel   from   Store — 

r^  per  l^ 

Bessemer  Machinery 1  ;»0<* 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and  Sleigh   Shoe 2.50@3.b()<' 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  in  small  lots 7f 


No. 

Nos, 
Nos. 

i\0. 

No. 


Sheets   from    Store — 
Black, 

One  Pn.ss.C.R. 
Soft  Steel. 

16 ^9  It)  2..''..'j«.  .  . 

18    to   20 $(   It)  2.70c.  .  . 

22  and  24 ¥>  IT)  2.7.'i('.  .  . 

26.  •. W  lb  2.80(».  .  . 


R.  G. 

Cleaned. 
.  .  .2.80(' 
.  .  .2.!)0r 
....T.OOt' 
...3.10c' 
W  It)  2.95<f 3.30c 


Russia,  Planished  &c. 


Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment     c*  lb  12     ®14i.'. 

Patent  Planished.  W.  Dewees 

Wood 99  lb  A.    W(t:   B.   9(i  nel 

Galvanized 

Nos.  12  and  14 59  lb  2.95f 

Nos.    22  to  24 W  lb  S.SOi 

-No.     26 99  lb  3.50C 

No.    28 W  lb  S.80C 

No  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide.  2ai  higher. 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets — 
Galvanized 

.Nos.   22  and  24 W  lb  .%.7.')(' 

No.    26 IS  lb  (1.2.5<> 

No.    28 V  lb  7.2."it^ 

Corrugated   Roofing — 

2%    in.    corrugated,                          I'aiuteii.  Galvd, 

.Vu.   24 'ri  11)0  so.  ft... $3. 85  »4.8(i 

No.   26 V  ;»()  sii.  ft...    2.a't  4.00 

No.   28 V  100  SCI.  ft...    2.60  3.7.1 

Tin    Plates — 

American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  b:)x} 

••.\.A..A."     Charcoal: 

ic.  14  X  20 »e.6.=; 

IX.    14    X   20 i.ao 

A.    Charcoal  : 

IC.    14    X    20 j;5.«0 

I.\.    14    X    20 5.70 

American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer — 
IC.  14  X  20 107  m J4.r)0 

IX.    14    X    ■-'11 ^..    5.50 

American  Terne  P  ates — 

IC.  20  X  2S  with  an  S  ll>.  .-..ating S8.70 

IX.  20  X  28  with  an  ,s  lli.  coating lO.TO 

Seamless    Brass    Tubes — 
t^ist  November  13.    UtOS.  i'.asc  price.    18C 

Brass  Tubes,    Iron    Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  lnoS.  Base  price.   18c 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  13.   litos.  Base  price.  21c 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes — 
List  February    1.    11)11,  IS)  •%<!%)  lb 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  Februory   I.    I'lll,  14ii(»  S»  Iti 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1,   1911.  14i;t'  y  ft 

Brass   Wire — 
List  February  1.   1911.  14  UC  ^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price.  Carload    lots   mill   13%?' 

Copper   Sheets — 

sheet    Copper   Hot    Rolled.    l(j    oz.     iquantijv 

lots)     >)   lb   ISC 

Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled.   Id  W  lb  advance 

over  Hot    Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20    in.     wide    and 

under.    IC  *f*  square  foot. 
Sheet  Copper   Polished  over  20  in.    wide,    2C 

V*   square   foot. 
Planished    Copper.    Itf    ^   square    foot    more 

tlian    Polished. 


METALS— 
Tin— 
Straits    Pig V  lb  45 


£46     i 


Copper — 

Lake    Ingot    W  lb   14      Sl!t414* 

lileclrolytie   V  ")  13'(4  @14     t 

Casting    %•   It>   13'i  01414* 

Speltei^- 

we.steru   f<  lb    on o  av,( 

Zinc- 
So.  9.  ba.se,  casks..   ^  tb  7  %  c  I  Open . .    fi  Ih  8i,4(! 

Lead— 

.Vmerican  Pig r'  lb  5     @5  ^  * 

Bar      -f)  lb  6^06%* 

Solder — 

^  &  V,,  guaranteed V  lb  27i'.ia28     t 

.N'^.    1 -f*  lb  23>A(a)26      * 

Refined    5S  lb  23     (S2:iV,t 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brpnd  vary 
according  to  composition. 

Antimony — 

Cnokson    r*  tb   .  .  (fj'IOtf.^ 

lallets    ffllov,* 

Other    Brands SH   9%< 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum- 


$2.oo(a$2.r5 


No.    1    Aluminum    (guaranteed   over  99*;^    DUre).    In 

ingots  for  reiueltiug 21(?  and  23* 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31* 

Sheets    Base  Price  33* 

Old    Metals— 

Dealers'  I'urchafiing  Prices  Paid  in  Xeic  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,   heavy  and  crucible 10.50  to  10.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 10.2.",  to  10.50 


Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.25  to  9.50 

tirass.  heavy 7.00  to  7.25 

Brass,    light 5..'.0  to  5.75 

Heavy   machine   compositiob 9.00  to  9.25 

Clean   brass   turnings 6.75  to  7.00 

Composition    turnings 7.75  to  8.00 

Lead,     heavy 3.75 

Lead,   tea 3.,50 

Zinc,    scrap 4,00 
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The  iron  trade  has  at  no  time  made  more  than  the 
vaguest  appraisal  of  its  interest  in  the  anti-trust  cases 
and  is  not  now  trying  to  measure  the  effect  of  Mon- 
day's decision.  It  is  general  opinion  that  business 
should  move  with  less  restraint,  with  one  of  the  com- 
monly recognized  checks  upon  confidence  removed. 
However,  the  immediate  future  of  the  iron  market  is 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  other  influences.  New 
demand  having  fallen  much  below  consumption  since 
the  beginning  of  April,  there  have  been  signs  in  the 
past  week  of  slightly  better  buying,  to  which  the  rail- 
roads have  contributed  a  larger  share  than  in  some 
time. 

A  flurry  in  the  bar  trade  has  been  the  leading  de- 
velopment of  the  week.  At  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  steel  bars  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
the  situation  was  canvassed,  but  the  final  decision  was 
against  any  change  in  prices  though  a  reduction  was 
favored  by  one  or  two  interests.  In  the  conditions 
affecting  bars  one  factor  is  the  mid-year  wage  ad- 
justment which  involves  the  labor  of  some  manufac- 
turers. A  reduction  in  bar  prices  would  mean  a  re- 
duction in  labor  in  mills  governed  by  the  sliding  scale. 
Railroad  buying  is  represented  chiefly  in  rails  and 
bridge  work.  New  car  orders  have  fallen  off,  but 
Canadian  railroads  are  expected  to  place  some  equip- 
ment in  this  country  which  their  home  shops  cannot 
deliver  in  time  for  the  crop  movement.  Track  sup- 
plies have  been  more  active  and  at  Pittsburgh  light 
rail  business  has  been  better  in  the  past  week. 

Of  the  Kansas  City  &  Southern's  expected  order 
for  14,000  tons,  a  good  part  will  probably  be  rolled  at 
Sparrows  Point  and  delivered  by  water  to  Texas  port. 
The  Great  Northern  inquiry  for  28,000  tons  is  pend- 
ing. An  order  for  8500  tons  for  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient  has  been  placed  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
Entrerios  Railway  in  Argentina  has  bought  5000  tons 
of  6o-lb.  rails  which  will  be  rolled  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  At  Chicago  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  has  sold  5000  tons  of  girder  rails  to  the 
Chicago  Railways. 

The  largest  contract  for  railroad  bridge  steel  was 
8200  tons  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  divided 
between  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company.  The  latter  company  was  low 
bidder  on  the  Reading  track  elevation  work  at  Phila- 
delphia—4300  tons.  At  Pittsburgh  three  pending  con- 
tracts, those  for  the  Hotel  Oliver,  the  new  bridge  at 
the  Point  and  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company's 
new  plant  at  Midland  will  require  more  than  15,000 
tons. 

Plate  mills  have  had  little  encouragement  in  re- 
cent developments.  For  a  section  of  the  Catskill  aque- 
duct about  3300  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  are  about  to 
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be  awarded  and  bids  have  gone   in   on  4500  tons  of 
plates  for  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct. 

Markets  in  the  lighter  products  are  drifting  along 
with  little  change.  Wire  manufacturers  met  in  New 
York  Tuesday  and  reaffirmed  prices.  Tin  plate  ship- 
ments are  better  than  in  April,  while  the  sheet  market 
still  shows  some  irregularity  in  prices. 

The  pig  iron  situation  is  more  unpromising.  Prices 
in  some  Northern  markets  are  weaker  and  spot  sales 
of  Southern  iron  continue  to  be  made  at  $10.50  and 
$10.75  fot"  No.  2  foundry. 

Small  sales  of  Bessemer  iron  are  reported  at  less 
than  $15  at  Valley  furnace,  while  basic  iron  is  on  a 
$13.25  basis.  A  sale  of  6000  tons  of  basic  was  made 
at  that  price  for  third  quarter  delivery.  A  Canadian 
car  works  is  in  the  market  for  2500  tons  of  basic  and 
2500  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron. 

Several  more  merchant  furnaces  have  gone  out  of 
blast.  The  Steel  Corporation  has  increased  its  opera- 
tions, however,  one  South  Chicago  and  one  Duquesne 
furnace  having  been  blown  in  this  week,  making  64 
per  cent,  of  its  capacity  active. 

Some  Eastern  furnaces  have  been  in  the  market 
for  coke  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  More  Con- 
nellsville  ovens  are  blowing  out  in  view  of  the  declin- 
ing production  of  pig  iron. 

Sales  of  electrolytic  copper  have  been  made  at 
11.90C  and  11.95c.,  and  indications  increase  that  sound 
adjustment  of  production  to  consumption  will  only 
come  through  market  prices  which  temporarily  elimi- 
nate the  higher  cost  properties. 

*«  » 

Reason  in  Anti-Trust  Cases 

The  business  community  finds  encouragement  in 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  this 
week  in  the  case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
just  as  it  found  ground  for  apprehension  in  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  same  case  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  in  November,  1909.  Both  decisions 
order  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
because  its  existence  is  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act.  They  diverge  sharply  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  act,  and  in  this  divergence  those  who  have  so 
long  feared  for  the  foundations  of  present-day  business 
are  taking  hope.  The  United  States  circuit  court  had 
caused  widespread  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  all  the 
large  consolidations,  its  decision  being  almost  in  terms 
that  a  combination  between  competitors  is  a  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  The  country  has  worn  out 
the  fright  immediately  produced  by  that  decision,  but 
the  ground  for  it  will  appear  on  quoting  again  one  of 
its  most  significant  paragraphs : 

rf  the  necessary  effect  of  a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
is  to  stifle  or  directly  and  substantially  to  restrict  free  competition 
in  commerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreigr.  nations,  it  is  a  con- 
tract, combination  or  conspiracv  in  restraint  of  that  trade  and  it 
violates  this  law.  The  parties  to  it  are  presumed  to  intend  the  in- 
evitable result  of  their  acts,  and  neither  their  actual  intent  nor  the 
reasonableness  of  the  restraint  imposed  may  withdraw  it  from  the 
denunciation  of  the  statute. 

Over  against  this  view  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
as  given  by  Chief  Justice  White,  lays  down  the  "rule 
of  reason"  as  the  guide  in  deciding  whether  the  anti- 
trust act  has  been  violated.  In  answering  the  Govern- 
ment contention  that  in  the  Freight  Association  case 
and  in  that  against  the  Joint  Tariff  Association,  the 
■Supreme  Court  has  held  all  contracts,  combinations  or 
acts  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  unlawful,  under  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  law,  the  Chief 
Justice  said: 


If  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  in  all  case^ 
whether  every  contract,  combination,  etc.,  is  a  restraint  of  trade 
within  the  intendment  of  the  law,  is  the  direct  or  indirect  effect 
of  the  acts  involved,  then  of  course  the  rule  of  reason  becomes  the 
idea,  and  the  construction  »hi,:h  we  have  given  the  statute  instead 
of  being  refuted  by  the  cases  relied  upon  is  by  those  cases  demon- 
strated to  be  correct.  This  is  true,  because  as  the  construction 
which  we  have  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  act  and  the  analysis 
of  its  text  is  simply  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  claimed  that  an 
act  or  acts  are  in  violation  of  the  statute,  the  rule  of  reason,  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  of  law  and  the  public  policy  which  the  act 
embodies,  must  be  applied. 

To  put  even  more  strongly  this  view  of  the  act, 
the  Chief  Justice  intimated  that  by  refusing  to  apply 
a  literal  construction  to  it  the  court  had  saved  it  from 
condemnation  as  unconstitutional.  It  had  been  argued 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  attorneys  that  the  act, 
applied  as  the  Government  attempted  to  apply  it, 
impaired  rights  of  property  and  destroyed  freedom  of 
contract   or  trade.     To  this  the   Chief  Justice  makes 


The  ultimate  foundation  of  all  these  arguments  is  the  assump- 
tion that  reason  may  not  be  resorted  to  in  interpreting  and  apply- 
ing the  statute  and  therefore  that  the  statute  unreasonably  restricts 
the  right  to  contract  and  unreasonably  operates  upon  the  right  to 
acquire  and  hold  property.  As  the  premise  is  demonstrated  to  be 
unsound  by  the  construction  we  have  given  the  statute,  of  course 
the  propositions  which  rest  u-^on  that  premise  need  not  be  further 
noticed. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  thus  read  into  the  law 
the  distinction  made  in  some  Presidential  utterances 
in  recent  years  between  "good  trusts"  and  "bad  trusts." 
The  consolidations  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 
The  court  does  not  supply  in  terms  the  definition  of 
restraint  of  trade  which  the  Sherman  act  omitted, 
taking  the  view  that  it  was  the  express  design  of  the 
act  not  to  limit  unduly  its  application  by  precise  defini- 
tion. In  holding  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
the  court  finds  that  its  acts  were  "with  the  purpose  of 
excluding  others  from  the  trade  and  thus  centralizing 
the  combination  in  perpetual  control  of  the  movements 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  in  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce."  It  is  added  that  the  court's  decision 
was  reached  "by  weighing  the  modes  in  which  the 
power  vested  in  that  corporation  has  been  exerted  and 
the  results  which  have  arisen  from  it."  Elsewhere  it 
is  stated  that  "freedom  to  contract  is  the  essence  of 
freedom  from  undue  restraint  on  the  right  to  contract," 
and  in  the  case  of  the  companies  gathered  together 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  this  freedom  to  contract 
did  not  exist.  The  company  is  thus  judged  by  its  acts 
and  their  effect  upon  trade.  In  so  holding  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  definite  assurance  to  the  busi- 
ness world  that  what  is  done  with  the  consolidations 
must  be  done  "in  the  light  of  reason."  Great  organiza- 
tions that  have_been  built  up  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  the  Government  in  the  21  years  since  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  act  was  passed  are  not  to  be  attacked 
indiscriminately  at  the  bidding  of  reckless  trust  smash- 
ers. That  that  menace  has  been  taken  out  of  the  situ- 
ation is  cause  for  congratulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  gives  no  comfort 
to  consolidations  that  have  set  about  to  defy  economic 
laws  and  to  use  their  power  against  the  coiwumers  of 
their  products.  There  must  be  no  mistaking  the  extent 
of  popular  feeling  on  this  question.  The  belief  that 
the  consolidations  were  responsible  in  large  part  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  small  foundation  as  there  was 
for  it,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  political  revolution  of 
last  November.  And  under  the  "rule  of  reason"  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  announced  there  can  still  be 
manv  prosecutions  with  the   same  outcome  as  m  the 
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Standard  Oil  case.  It  behooves  the  consoHdations  to 
justify  the  promises  of  public  benefits  which  were 
made  when  they  were  formed.  If  they  have  divided 
their  economies  with  the  consumer;  if  they  have  not 
destroyed  competitors  or  sought  a  monopoly;  if  they 
have  been  fair  to  labor;  if  they  have  given  stability 
to  the  market  and  helped  to  curb  advances;  if  they 
have  really  brought  better  conditions,  from  all  stand- 
points, than  prevailed  under  unrestrained  competition, 
they  need  not  fear  judicial  examination  "in  the  light 
of  reason." 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  business  will  improve 
because  of  the  decision,  though  the  extent  to  which  the 
Standard  Oil  case  has  held  up  enterprise  has  doubtless 
been  exaggerated.  Other  questions  having  more  to  do 
with  prices  of  commodities  and  labor  are  still  unsettled. 
But  it  is  something  to  know  that  the  steps  taken  in  the 
past  25  years  in  the  organization  of  business  for 
economical  production  and  the  elimination  of  some  of 
its  greatest  wastes — those  arising  from  demoralizing 
competition— are  not  to  be  retraced.  Germany  has 
fostered  industrial  combinations.  Her  inroads  upon 
foreign  trade,  under  the  regime  of  syndicates  and 
consolidations,  have  been  phenomenal.  It  is  no  time 
for  the  United  States,  with  the  urgings  upon  our  man- 
ufacturers to  push  into  outer  markets  more  imperative 
with  every  year,  to  say  that  they  must  discard  modern 
trade  machinery  and  go  back  to  the  hand  tools  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


The  Country's  Minimum  Iron  Requirements 

The  current  experience  of  greatly  reduced  orders 
for  steel  products  is  provoking  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  what  are  the  country's  minimum  require- 
ments. Experience  gives  some  valuable  indications, 
while  it  is  possible  to  analyze  conditions  in  some  of  the 
more  important  channels  of  consumption  and  obtain  in- 
formation. 

In  scrutinizing  statistical  records  it  is  necessary  to 
make  allowance  for  the  normal  rate  of  increase,  for 
the  ups  and  downs  in  demand  have  not  been  departures 
from  a  fixed  standard,  but  from  a  steadily  rising 
standard.  However  bad  conditions  have  become,  the 
country  has  always  taken  a  larger  tonnage  than  it 
would  have  taken  a  few  years  earlier  under  very  good 
conditions.  Experience  has  established  the  law  of 
doubling  in  pig  iron  every  ten  years  so  thoroughly  that 
this  principle  must  be  considered  in  all  analysis.  The 
production  of  steel,  as  commonly  understood — or  rather 
misunderstood — has  followed  a  different  rule,  but  the 
familiar  statistics  showing  successive  doubling  in  peri- 
ods much  shorter  than  ten  years;  but  the  showing  of 
the  figures  is  due  in  large  part  to  two  incidents :  the 
replacement  of  wrought  iron  by  steel  some  years  ago, 
and  the  appearance  in  the  ingot  statistics  of  steel  which 
becomes  scrap,  in  the  various  croppings  of  the  mills, 
and  is  remelted,  to  appear  again  in  the  ingot  statistics. 
In  other  words,  while  pig  iron  production  has  doubled 
every  ten  years  and  steel  ingot  production  has  doubled 
in  periods  much  shorter,  the  production  of  rolled  iron 
and  rolled  steel  taken  together  has  increased  by  ap- 
proximately the  same  law  as  pig  iron. 

The  leanest  year  in  the  past  quarter  century  was 
1894,  with  a  production  of  6,657,388  tons  of  pig  iron. 
This  was  27  per  cent,  less  than  the  output  in  1892,  two 
years  earlier,  and  nearly  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  out- 
put of  1890,  four  years  earlier,  the  year  1890  and  1892 


having  been  the  two  years  of  largest  production,  with 
1890  slightly  in  the  lead.  The  1894  production,  how- 
ever, was  in  excess  of  the  output  in  any  year  preced- 
ing 1889.  Thus  there  was  a  recession  of  not  more 
than  six  years.  In  recent  years  the  leanest  was  1908, 
with  an  output  of  15,936,018  tons  of  pig  iron,  which 
w-as  38  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  best  previous  year — 
the  year  immediately  preceding — but  a  gain  over  any 
year  prior  to  1902,  so  that  there  was  a  recession  of  no 
more  than  seven  years.  A  computation  shows  that  if 
the  normal  is  a  doubling  every  ten  years  and  two  years 
six  or  seven  years  apart  show  identical  production, 
then  the  earlier  year  showed  production  between  20 
and  25  per  cent,  above  the  normal  and  the  later  year 
production  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  below  the  nor- 
mal. Taking  this  as  the  greatest  possible  departure 
from  normal,  if  one  year  should  be  abnormally  good 
by  that  margin  and  the  next  year  abnormally  bad  by 
the  same  amount,  a  very  large  drop  would  be  seen,  but 
such  juxtaposition  has  never  occurred,  and  no  drop  as 
great  as  40  per  cent,  has  actually  been  experienced. 

In  the  past,  calendar  years  have  been  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  conditions,  for  as  a  rule  fairly  unilorm 
conditions  have  prevailed  over  any  single  calendar 
year.  In  the  recent  past  such  was  not  the  case,  for 
1909  had  a  very  bad  beginning  and  1910  a  very  bad 
ending,  the  result  being  that  the  twelvemonth  ended 
August  I  last  was  the  period  of  maximum  production, 
falling  only  200,000  tons  short  of  30,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron,  or  2,500,000  tons  in  excess  of  either  of  the  cal- 
endar years.  While  there  was  undoubtedly  stocking  of 
material  at  times  during  that  twelvemonth,  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  there  were  any  large  stocks  of 
material  on  August  I  last.  But  taking  29,000,000  tons 
instead  of  30,000,000  tons  as  the  standard,  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent,  would  call  for  17,400,000  tons.  No  de- 
crease of  such  percentage  has  ever  occurred,  and  the 
country  has  had  some  time  to  grow  since  then,  so  that 
experience  would  indicate  that  the  very  worst  slump 
ever  experienced  would  not  bring  demand  as  low  as 
20,000,000  tons,  to  which  should  be  added  an  allowance 
on  account  of  our  increased  facilities  for  exporting 
material.  This  is  really  the  mathematical  minimum, 
based  on  a  repetition  of  past  conditions.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  assuming  such  conditions.  The 
years  1894  and  1908  upon  which  this  experience  is 
based  immediately  followed  great  panics,  with  financial 
conditions  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  soundness  of  financial  conditions 
which  causes  wonder  that  trade  conditions  are  as  they 
are. 

Study  of  individual  lines  of  production  and  con- 
sumption indicate  that  there  have  been  numerous  cross 
currents  in  demand  in  the  past  few  years.  The  dis- 
tribution of  steel  tonnage  last  year  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  1906  and  1907,  although  the  total  showed 
but  a  slight  increase.  Rails  decreased,  and  plates  prob- 
ably also,  while  wire,  sheets  and  tin  plates  showed 
great  increases.  There  was  a  trend  towards  greater 
tonnage  in  the  lines  which  are  least  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion, because  their  consumption  is  an  everyday  occur- 
rence and  does  not  depend  upon  the  undertaking  of 
large  projects.  This  change  in  the  character  of  con- 
sumption tends  to  reduce  the  fluctuations  in  tonnage 
from  year  to  year.  The  increases  in  consumption  of 
these  lines  are  likely  to  continue  with  considerable  uni- 
formity through  thick  and  thin. 

The  absence  of  railroad  demand  is  usually  cited  as 
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the  great  cause  of  light  buying  at  this  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  railroad  orders  for  cars  and  locomotives 
in  the  past  two  or  three  months  have  been  fairly  nu- 
merous, but  not  spectacular  as  to  size.  On  account  of 
the  steady  increase  in  traffic  and  the  wearing  out  of 
wooden  cars,  for  there  are  hardly  any  wooden  cars  in 
service  less  than  about  ten  years  old,  the  railroads  are 
coming  to  have  normal  requirements,  besides  their 
special  requirements  due  to  expansions.  The  freight 
traffic  of  the  country  doubles  on  an  average  about  once 
in  12  years,  so  that  roughly  speaking  rails  and  equip- 
ment are  being  worn  out  four  times  as  fast  as  was  the 
case  a  quarter  century  ago,  when  the  heaviest  railroad 
building  was  in  progress  and  when  railroad  require- 
ments were  almost  wholly  for  extensions  instead  of  for 
upkeep. 

Thus  there  is  ground  for  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  country's  actual  require- 
ments, under  present  financial  conditions,  is  really 
quite  large,  and  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the 
low  rate  of  buying  of  the  past  few  weeks.  This  must 
yield  eventually,  and  in  the  not  distant  future,  to  a 
much  larger  rate,  or  the  precedents  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  iron  trade  will  be  broken. 


The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers 


The  Iron  Age  Directory 

The  publishers  of  The  Iron  Age  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  The  Iron  Age  Directory  for  191 1  is  now 
in  press.  This  will  be  a  much  more  complete  Directory 
than  has  ever  been  published  by  this  company,  as  it 
will  contain  the  names  of  all  the  advertisers  in  all  four 
of  its  publications.  It  will  contain  more  classifications, 
having  been  laid  out  on  a  better  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive plan  than  ever  before. 

The  cost  of  preparing  and  publishing  this  Directory 
will  be  necessarily  increased  for  the  reasons  above 
given.  It  is  our  purpose  to  furnish  it  to  those  sub- 
scribers of  The  Iron  Age  who  have  use  for  it  and 
therefore  desire  it.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  send 
it  to  people  who  have  no  need  for  it,  and  thus  have  it 
wasted.  We  shall  therefore  require  that  subscribers 
vi'ho  desire  to  get  this  Directory  must  ask  for  it  in 
order  to  have  it  sent  to  them.  Requests  should  be  sent 
in  as  promptly  as  possible,  addressed  to  the  Directory 
Department  of  The  Iron  Age,  239  West  39th  street, 
New  York  City. 

The  previous  editions  of  the  Directory  have  been 
found  to  be  of  great  value  to  railroad  and  other  pur- 
chasing agents  and  to  officials  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments who  have  a  large  amount  of  buying  to  do, 
and  want  to  know  just  where  to  find  good,  live  indus- 
trial concerns  who  are  prepared  to  furnish  things  that 
they  are  in  need  of.  We  are  confident  that  the  191 1 
edition  will  be  found  still  more  valuable. 

The  price  of  the  Directory  to  non-subscribers  will 
be  $2  per  copy. 


The  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company,  1345-1347 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  has  received  an  order  from  N. 
M.  Stark  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  10  Eclipse  low- 
charging  batch  concrete  mixers.  Representatives  of  the 
buyers  had  spent  several  days  at  the  last  Chicago  Cement 
Show  inspecting  the  different  tjpes  of  concrete  mixers, 
and  after  considering  the  merits  of  all  the  machines  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Eclipse.  The  points  of  merit  es- 
pecially regarded  were  the  low  charging  platform,  the 
large  open  drum  which  permits  the  batch  to  be  seen  while 
mixing,  the  simplicity  in  construction,  and  the  few  work- 
ing parts,  enabling  the  complete  outfits  to  be  so  lightly 
built  as  to  be  capable  of  easy  removal  from  place  to  place. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  held  May  15  to  17  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Xew  York,  was  attended  by  nearly  400 
members  and  visitors.  In  connection  with  the  convention  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  accident  prevention  devices  was  made 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  convention  hall,  where  was  shown 
the  most  complete  collection  of  photographs  of  safety 
apparatus  that  has  ever  been  gathered  together.  Interiors 
of  plants  of  more  than  40  members  of  the  association 
were  thus  shown,  and  photographs  of  accident  prevention 
apparatus  in  factories  of  all  descriptions  were  exhibited. 
The  meeting  on  Monday  was  enlivened  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  session  by  the  announcement  of  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gompers- 
Mitchell  contempt  case,  and  in  that  connection  James  A. 
Emery,  counsel  for  the  association,  said :  "I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  opinion,  but  attorneys 
who  heard  it  believe  that  on  every  substantial  issue  of 
principle  the  contentions  raised  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  his 
associates  are  vigorously  condemned.  Their  escape  from 
imprisonment  is  due  to  a  technical  error  in  procedure  and 
not,  as  was  contended  by  them,  to  a  lack  of  power  in  the 
court  to  enjoin  a  boycott  or  punish  parties  who,  being 
prohibited  from  prosecuting  a  boycott,  used  tongue  or 
pen  as  a  means  of  doing  so  and  then  pleaded  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press  as  a 
means  of  escaping  punishment   for  their  disobedience." 

President  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  association.  On  Monday  afternoon  an  ad- 
dress was  made  by  John  Foster  Carr,  secretary  of  the 
National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  on  the  "New  Im- 
migrant Labor — Keep  Open  the  Gates."  .Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  Edmund  Wetmore,  ex-president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  who  talked  on  "Our  Patent 
Laws,"  and  by  Charles  M.  Jarvis,  who  presented  observa- 
tions regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  based  on  a  recent 
visit. 

Tuesday  morning's  session  was  largely  given  over  to 
the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees.  In  the  after- 
noon James  A.  Emery  spoke  on  "How  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Plans  Can  be  Effected  by  Taxation."  There 
were  also  addresses  by  M.  W.  ."Mexander.  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  who  talked  on  ".Accident  Prevention," 
and  Walter  Drew,  counsel  for  the  National  Erectors' 
Association,  who  discussed  "Industrial  Disputes." 

The  Presidential  Address. 

President  Kirbj-'s  address  was  an  able  presentation  of 
the  work  now  being  accomplished  by  the  association. 
After  paying  a  tribute  to  the  members  for  the  assistance 
and  support  given  him  during  the  year,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  association,  the  past  year  hav- 
ing recorded  the  largest  yearly  increase  shown  in  a  long 
period.  Setting  forth  the  desirability  of  organization  and 
co-operation,  he  strongly  commended  the  .American  Anti- 
Boycott  Association,  the  National  Council  for  Industrial 
Defense,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the 
National  Founders'  Association,  stating  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  all  business  men  should  no  longer  have  to  be 
coaxed  into  supporting  not  one  only  but  all  of  them,  and 
that  the  men  who  give  freely  of  their  time,  their  energies 
and  their  money  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  such  organiza- 
tions should  not  have  to  plead  for  assistance  from  those 
who  are  among  its  beneficiaries. 

He  called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
industrial  indemnitj'  insurance  and  the  investigation  made 
in  Europe  by  Mr.  Schwedtman.  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Emery,  its  general  counsel,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  published  in  book  form,  making  a  volume 
which  will  form  an  epoch  in  industrial  literature.  He  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  employers'  liabi!!t>',  expressing  the 
opinion  that  gradual  and  not  hasty  exertion  should  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  regard  to 
industrial  education,  he  declared  that  the  antagonism  of 
the  National  .Association  of  Manufacturers  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  closed  shop  and  the  methods  employed  to  es- 
tablish it  is  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  minds  of  its 
members  ever  to  permit  of  any  mixing  up  with  the  labor 
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trust  in  its  policy  with  respect  to  industrial  education. 
He  strongly  commended  what  is  being  done  in  establish- 
ing practical  and  efficient  manual  training  or  trade  schools, 
believing  that  the  subject  should  be  handled  by  an  or- 
ganization formed  expressly  for  the  purpose.  He  again 
advocated  a  permanent  tariff  commission.  A  considerable 
part  of  his  address  was  devoted  to  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  dynamited  the  building  of  the  Times  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  in  that  connection  denounced  the  man- 
ner in  which  organized  labor  has  either  supported  or  con- 
doned  deeds  of  violence. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

At  the  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  quite  a  number 
of  resolutions  were  adopted,  in  each  case  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  their  purposes.  Omitting  the  preambles,  these 
resolutions  were  as  follows : 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  DYNAMITERS. 
Resolved  (1),  That  we  take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  and  reiterate 
our  full  belief  in  the  right  of  workingmen  to  organize  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  conditions,  and  to  seek  to  secure  that  betterment 
by  any  and  every  means  that  is  lawful  for  any  organization  of  per- 
sons,  political,   religious,   social  or  industrial  to  employ; 

(2)  That  we  deplore  the  widespread  expression  of  class  hatred 
and  the  manifest  attempt  to  prejudice  the  full  and  fair  workings  of 
our  laws  and  courts  as  a  matter  of  more  grave  than  sinister  impor- 
tance to  our  nation  than  the  crime  which  has  been  the  occasion 
therefor,  though   the   enormity  of  such  crime   is  beyond   words; 

(3)  That  we  refuse  to  believe  that  such  expressions  are  at  all 
representative  of  the  real  thought  and  feeling  of  any  considerable 
number  of  our  citizens,  whether  within  or  without  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor,  and  we  prefer  rather  to  seek  their  source  and 
animus  among  those  so-called  leaders  of  organized  labor  who  habitu- 
ally employ,  countenance  and  believe  in  the  use  of  all  forms  of 
force,  coercion  and  intimidation  in  industrial  disputes,  and  who 
foresee  in  the  public  indignation  aroused  by  the  carrying  of  the  doc- 
trine of  force  to  its  logical  and  awful  conclusion,  in  the  shape  of 
dynamite,   a  serious  check   upon   their   own    future   activities; 

(4)  That  we  express  our  earnest  desire,  in  common  with  that  of 
every  right-thinking  citizen  of  our  country  that  said  accused  per- 
sons may  have  a  fair,  impartial,  and  speedy  trial,  free  from  the 
influence  of  class  feeling,  and  irrespective  of  any  question  save  only 
that  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  crime  charged,  and  we  assure 
the  public  officers,  upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  conducting  said 
trial,  of  our  full  faith  and  confidence  in  their  purpose  and  ability  to 
try  the  accused  without  fear  or  favor. 

CLASS    LEGISL.\TION 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  does 
herewith  vehemently  protest  and  sternly  rebuke  any  attempt  by  our 
national  or  State  legislatures  to  foster,  consider  or  enact  hasty,  un- 
digested and  special  legislation  designed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
create  class  legislation,  with  all  its  attendant  constitutional  dangers 
and  industrial  disorders. 

CRIMINAL    USE    OF    DYNAMITE. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  criminal  use  of  dynamite  and 
other  explosives  as  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  all  the  lawful  agencies  of  government  to  check  and 
prevent  such  use  as  of  vital  importance,  and  be  it   further 

Resolved  (1),  That  we  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  the  passage  of  laws  regulating  the  sale,  transfer,  storage  and 
use  of  dynamite  and  other  high  explosives,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  safety  and  protection  to  life  and  property  from 
the  criminal  use  of  said  explosives  can  be  secured  with  as  little  in- 
terference as  may  be  with  the  legitimate  and  industrial  uses  of  the 
same. 

(2)  That  we  believe  and  therefore  urge  that  the  possession  of  a 
bomb  or  of  a  time  clock  contrivance,  or  other  infernal  machine  ac- 
companied by  possession  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive  possible  to 
be  set  off  and  exploded  thereby,  which  bomb,  contrivance  or  in- 
fernal machine  is  manifestly  not  suitable  to  or  intended  for  any 
legitimate  industrial  use,  should  be  made  a  felony,  and  that,  in 
general,  penalty  should  be  provided  for  the  criminal  use  of  dyna- 
mite and  other  explosives  sufficiently  commensurate  with  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offense  to  afford  a  decurrent  effect  upon  said  use. 

(3)  That  we  urge  upon  our  national  Congress  the  passage  of 
laws  upon  the  above  lines  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories,  and  also  such  laws  as  may  be  proper  and  expedient,  gov- 
erning, regulating,  or  making  criminal  the  transportation  from  State 
to  State  of  high  explosives,  bombs  and  infernal  machines. 

(4)  That  the  president  of  this  association  be  instructed  to  ap- 
point a  permanent  committee  either  on  its  own  initiative  or  in  con- 
operation  with  other  organizations,  to  make  this  resolution  effective 
so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

TRIBUTE    TO    PRESIDENT    KIRBY 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  gathered  at  this  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  rejoice  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  for  the  uniform  dignity,  skill  and  courtesy 
with  which  our  distinguished  president,  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  has  pre- 
sided over  its  deliberations. 


Further  Resolved,  That  we  record  the  gratification  for  the  un- 
tiring zeal,  enthusiastic  devotion  and  sustained  loyalty  with  which 
he  has  so  admirably  administered  the  affairs  of  the  association  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  we  extend  to  him  the  assurances  of  the  ob- 
ligation we  feel  for  his  unselfish  dedication  of  time  and  labor  to 
the  principles   for  which   the  association  immutably   stands. 

The  proceedings  of  Tuesday  afternoon  included  ad- 
dresses by  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  proprietor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  by  Walter  Drew,  the  counsel  of 
the  National  Erectors'  Association.  Mr.  Drew  told  how 
the  members  of  his  association,  who  form  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  structural  steel  builders  of  the  country,  had  split 
with  the  unions  five  years  ago  and  for  the  last  three 
years  had  suffered  about  80  dynamite  outrages. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  committee  on  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  legislative  activities  of  the  last  year 
in  the  endeavor  by  unions  to  limit  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion, and  from  F.  C.  Schwedtman  and  James  A.  Emery, 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Europe  by  the  association  last 
year  to  investigate  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
subject  of  workmen's  compensation.  A  number  of  views 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Schwedtman  to  demonstrate  how  the 
Germans  safeguard  their  machinery. 


The  Manhattan  Perforated  Metal  Company. — Chris- 
tian Eidt,  senior  member  of  the  Manhattan  Perforated 
Metal  Company,  completed  25  years  in  the  perforated 
metals  line  on  May  17.  In  1886  he  began  his  appren- 
ticeship  with  the  firm  of  Mundt  &  Creter,  88-90  Walker 
street,  at  that  time  the  only  metal  perforators  in  New 
York  City.  When  this  firm  dissolved  partnership  Mr. 
Eidt  cast  his  lot  with  the  new  firm  of  Charles  Mundt 
&  Son,  at  the  old  location,  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
shop  superintendent.  In  1902,  with  Charles  Schreyer 
and  Phillip  Creter,  he  established  the  Manhattan  Perfo- 
rated Metal  Company,  locating  at  237  Center  street,  in 
what  is  now  the  wholesale  hardware  district.  Consider- 
ably improved  machinery,  built  from  the  designs  of  the 
firm,  enabled  it  to  turn  out  the  best  class  of  work  very 
rapidly,  and  its  business  grew  steadily,  extending  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of  interest  that  Mr.  Eidt  started 
with  the  only  perforated  metal  establishment  in  New 
York    City,   and   his    firm    holds   the    same    distinction    at 

present. 

» «  » 

White  Star  Oil  Filter  Orders. — The  Pittsburgh  Gage 
&  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  received  an  order 
from  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  Windber, 
Pa.,  for  five  White  Star  oil  filters  of  the  duplex  type. 
These  filters  are  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  con- 
tinuous oiling  systems,  and  each  has  a  filtering  capacity 
of  200  gal.  per  day.  Other  contracts  recently  secured 
are  as  follows :  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  one  multiplex  type  filter,  1000  gal.  per  day; 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Haselton,  Ohio,  one 
multiplex  type  filter,  500  gal.  per  day ;  Vulcan  Iron  Works, 
South  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  one  duplex  type  filter,  200  gal. 
per  day;  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  one  duplex  type  filter,  200  gal.  per  day. 
A  large  number  of  orders  for  smaller  units  have  also  been 
received.  New  agencies  for  the  sale  of  White  Star  oil 
filters  and  oiling  systems  have  been  established  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Houston,  Texas;  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dallas  ,iex.,  and  Augusta,  Ga. 
4  «  » 

The  Q.  M.  S.  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  just 
issued  attractive  loose  leaf  catalogues  illustrating  its  line 
of  metal  sawing  machines,  hand  power  traveling  cranes,  jib 
cranes,  I-beam  trolleys,  pneumatic  hoists,  power  hack  saws, 
car  wheel  grinding  machines,  Stanwood  car  steps  and  pneu- 
matic pit  jacks. 

The  Defiance  Paper  Company,  of  which  J.  A.  Adams  is 
general  manager,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
wall  paper,  has  let  contracts  for  two  additions  to  be  made 
to  its  manufacturing  plant  on  Second  street.  The  new 
buildings  are  to  be  completed,  equipped  and  ready  for  oper- 
ation early  the  coming  fall. 


The  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Company,  with  works 
at  Rankin  and  Carnegie,  Pa.,  has  removed  its  offices  from 
Rankin  to  the  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The  company 
manufactures  cold  drawn,  turned  and  polished  steel  shaft- 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

AtlvuiK-es    Over    the    Previous    Week    In    Heavy  Type, 
DeclliieH  in  Italics, 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

May  17,  May  10,  Apr.  19,  May  18, 

1911.      1911.      1911.  1910. 
PIG   IRON,   Per   Gross  Ton: 

Foundry    No.    2,    standard,    Phila- 
delphia       $15.50    $15.50    $15.50  $17.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Valley  Furnace..     13.75      13.75      13.75  15.25 
Foundry    No.    2,    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati           13.75      14.25      14.25  14.75 

Foundry  No.   2,    Birmingham,  Ala      10.50      11.00      11.00  11.50 
Foundry   No.   2  local,  at  furnace, 

Chicago'     15.00      15.00      15.00  17.00 

Basic,    delivered,   eastern    Pa 14.50      15.00      15.25  16.50 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.25      13.50      13.75  15.00 

Bessemer,     Pittsburgh     15.90       15.90       15.90  17.40 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.15      14.40       14.40  15.90 

Lake    Superior   charcoal,   Chicago.      17.00      17.50      17.50  18.50 

COKE,  CONIVKl.L.SVIl,LE, 

Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven: 

Furnace    coke,    prompt    shipment.  1.45  1.55  1.60  1.55 

Furnace    coke,    future    delivery..  1.75  1.75  1.75  1.75 

Foundry  coke,   prompt  shipment..  1.75  1.85  2.00  2.15 

Foundry   coke,   future    delivery...  2.10  2.10  2.25  2.25 

BILLETS,   &c.,    Per   Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer  billets,  Pittsburgh 23.00  23.00  23.00  32.00 

Forging    billets,    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  29.00 

Open    hearth    billets,    Philadelphia.  25.40  25.40  25.40  32.00 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  28.00 

OLD   M.\TERI.VL,    Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.76  14.00  14.50  17.50 

Iron   rails,   Philadelphia 16.75  16.75  17.50  20.00 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.75  12.75  13.25  15.50 

Car    wheels.    Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.25  15.00 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   Pittsburgh 12.50  12.50  12.75  15.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,   Chicago 10.25  10.25  11.50  13.50 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Philadelphia..      13.00  13.00  13.25  14.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND   STEEL, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.    Cents.    Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer     steel     rails,     heavy,     at 

mill    1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined    iron    bars,    Philadelphia..  1.30  l.ZZyi  1.35  1.50 

Common  iron  bars,   Chicago 1.22J/2     1.22J^  1.25  1.50 

Common   iron   bars,    Pittsburgh...  1.30  1.30  1.35  1.55 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York..  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.61 

Steel    bars,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York.  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Tank  plates,   Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Beams,    tidewater,    New    York. . . .  1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Angles,   tidewater.    New   York 1.56  1.56  1.56  1.66 

.\ngles,     Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40  1.40  1.50 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,   Pittsburgh..  1.30  1.30  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,    sheared   steel,    Pittsburgh..  1.35  1.35  1.35  1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  TVIRE, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,   black.    No.    28,  Pittsburgh.  2.20  2.20  2.20  2.40 

Wire   nails,    Pittsburght 1.80  1.80  1.80  1.80 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60  1.60  1.70  1.80 

Barb       wire,       galvanized,       Pitts- 

burgh.t    ; 2.10  2.10  2.10  2.10 

METALS, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.    Cents. 

Lake  copper,   New  York 12.25  12.25  13. 37J4  13.00 

Electrolytic  copper.  New   York...  12.00  12.12!^  12.1214  12.75 

Spelter,    New    York 5.50  5.50        5.50        5.30 

Spelter,    St.     Louis 5.20  5.25         5.30         5.15 

Lead,    New     York 4.40  4.40        4.45         4.35 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.25  4.25        4.30        4.20 

Tin,    New   Y'ork 43.00  41.50  41.70      33.20 

Antimony,    Hallett,    New    York...  9.00  9.00        8.75        8.12H 

Tin  plate,  100  lb.  box.  New  York.  $3.94  $3.94  $3.94      $3.84 

•  The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in  the 
Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 

t  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 
♦-•-♦ 

Prices  of    Finished    Iron    and    Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 

Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  i6c.;  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland.  loc;  Cincinnati,  iSc;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  i8c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22^ic.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c. 
Rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  sheets.  No.  11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets, 
Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  6sc. 
on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.50  c.  to  1.55c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8-in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.; 
angles,  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  J4  if-  and  up,  1.40c.  to  i.45c-, 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.,  net;  angles,  3  in., 
on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  14  in-  thick,  1.45c..  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  i, 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up, 
1. 40c.  to  1.45c.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3 
in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of 
SepteiTiber  i,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,   1.70c. 


to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.50c.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated plates,  2.50c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  654  in-  up  to  100 
in.  wide,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipula- 
tions prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be 
added  to  base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers* 
standard  spcciiications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  J-a-in.  thhck  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.   wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot  are  considered  ^-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  J4-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of   American    Steel    Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under   M-in.  to  and  including  3-16-in.  on  thin- 
nest  edge    $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.   9  to  and  including  No.   10 30 

Gauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.    12 40 

Sketches   (including  all  straight  taper  plates)   3   ft.  and 

over    in    length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler    and    flange    steei 10 

"A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom  steel    30  • 

Marine   steel    40 

Locomotive   firebox    steel    50 

Widths  over   100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to   115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to   120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over   130  in 1.00 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   3    ft.    to   2    ft., 

inclusive    25 

Cutting  to   lengths   or   diameters   under   2   ft.    to    1    ft., 

inclusive    50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under   1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and 
over. 

Terms — Net   cash    30   days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.55c.;  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.70C.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.75c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One 
pass,  cold  rolled,  box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.85c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos. 
17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  2.05c.;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.10c;  No.  27,  2.15c.;  No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No. 
30,  2.35c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed, 
are  as  follows:  Nos  15  and  16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21, 
2.10C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.15c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c.;  No. 
27,  2.25c.;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No.  29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c. 
GalvaniEed  sheets,  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet  gauge, 
2.20C.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and  17. 
2.45c;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60C.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.70c.;  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.90C.;  No.  27,  3.05c.;  No.  28,  3.20c.;  No.  29, 
3.30C.;  No.  30,  3.50C.  Painted  roofing  sheets,  No.  28, 
$1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No.  28,  $2.75  per 
square  for  2;2-in.  corrugations.  All  above  prices  are 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash 
discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  i: 

Butt    Weld. 

r Steel ^    / Iron  v 

Black.     Galv.      Black.     Galv. 

1  to  lyi   in 

yi   in 75  63 

J^  to  l'/5   in 79  69 

2  to  3  in 80  70 

Lao  Weld. 

2  in 76  66 

2  J^   to  4  in 78  68 

4U   to  6  in 77  67 

7   to    12    in 75  59 

13  to  15  in 511^ 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

Vi'A.H'n 69  59  65 

Urn.. 74  68  70 

J4  to  1^   in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in. 75  69  71 

2i4   to  4  in 77  71  73 

414    to    6    in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9    to    12    in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,   double   extra  strong,   plain   ends,   card  weight. 

I ;    in 64  58  60  54 

H  to  l'/2  in 

2  to  3  in 

Lap  Weld,    double   extra   strong, 

2  in 

2V2   to  4  in 

414    to    6    in 

7    to    8    in 


49 
71 
75 
76 

72 
74 
73 
71 


43 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 

55 


55 
64 
68 
69 

65 
67 
66 
55 
50 


67  61  63  57 

69  63  65  59 
plain   ends,   card   weight. 

65  59  61  55 
67  61  63  57 

66  60  62  56 
59  49  55  45 
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Plugged  and  Reamed, 

1  to  I'A,  2  to  3  in.. Butt  Weld  [Will    be    sold    at    two    (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  (high- 

•\  er  price)  tban  merchant  or 

I  card  weight  pipe.     Butt  or 

2,  2y2  to  4  in Lap  \\'eld  Uap  weld,  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,"  subject  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points    lower    basing    (higher    price)    than    the    above    discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

1J4  to  2K   in 65 

2'A     in ; 67y2 

2H   to  3K   in 70 

3"^   to  4J4   in 72^ 

5   and   6   in 65 

7    to    13    in 62yi 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual    extras    to    jobbers   and    boiler    manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29.  Fence  wire,  Xos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized  $1.95. 
Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80. 
Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  ID  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence    Wire,    Per    100    Lb. 

Nos 0to9       10         11   12&12^   13         14         15         16 

Annealed  $1.75      1.80      1.85      1.90      2.QP      2.10       220     2.30 

Galvanized     205      2.10      2.15      2.20      2.30      2.40      2.80      2.90 

Market  and  Stone    Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright   and    -Annealed; 

9    and    coarser     80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19    to    26 80    and    10   and    2K 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized; 

9  and  coarser 75   and    10 

10  to   16 75   and    10 

17  to  26      72J4   and    10 

27    to    36 72K 

Coppered    or    Liquor    Finished; 

9  and   coarser    75  and    10 

10  to   26 75   and    10 

27  to  36 , 70  and   10  and   5 

Tinned: 

6  to   18 75  and   10  and    10 

«  ■  > 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  May  17,  1911. — (By  Telephone.') 

Pig  Iron.- — The  American  Steel  Foundries  has 
bought  6000  tons  of  basic  iron  for  third  quarter  de- 
livery from  a  Valley  furnace  at  $13.25  at  furnace.  The 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  is  inquiring  for 
2500  tons  of  basic  and  2500  tons  of  low  phosphorus 
iron,  but  the  business  will  likely  go  to  Buffalo  or 
Cleveland  furnaces,  which  have  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
to  Montreal  than  the  Valley  furnaces.  Small  lots  of 
Bessemer  pig  iron  are  being  sold  by  dealers  at  $14.75 
and  $14.85  at  \'aney  furnace.  The  furnaces  compris- 
ing the  Bessemer  Pig  Iron  Association  are  still  hold- 
ing Bessemer  at  $15,  but  report  no  sales  being  made. 
We  note  a  sale  of  100  tons  of  Bessemer  at  $14.75  and 
200  tons  at  $14.85,  both  by  dealers.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15  nominally;  malleable 
Bessemer,  $13.75;  basic,  $13.25;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.50 
for  prompt  and  $13.75  for  forward  delivery;  gray 
forge.  S13.25,  all  at  X'alley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — Regular  prices  on  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  being  maintained, 
but  in  Cleveland  and  at  other  consuming  points  open- 
hearth  steel  is  being  offered  at  $1  per  ton  less  than 
regular  prices.  We  note  a  sale  of  300  tons  of  open- 
hearth  slabs  to  a  pipe  mill,  to  be  rolled  into  skelp,  at 
$23,  Pittsburgh.  Regular  prices  are  as  follows:  Besse- 
mer and  open-hearth  billets,  4x4  in.  and  up  to,  but 
not  including,  10x10  in.,  at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and 
tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $24;  ii^-in.  billets,  $24;  forg- 
ing billets,  $28,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons 
— all  prices,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts, 
freight  to  destination  added. 

♦-•-♦ 

{By  Mail.) 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  case  is  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  local 
steel  circles,  but  as  there  has  hardly  been  time  to  digest 
the  decision  thoroughly,  no  definite  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  what  its  effect  will  be:  nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  a  decision  has  been  handed  down  cannot  but 
be  helpful.  General  conditions  in  the  steel  trade  re- 
main very  quiet,  new  buying  being  at  a  low   ebb  and 


specifications  against  contracts  not  coming  in  as  freely 
as  desired.  Perhaps  the  greatest  falling  off  in  new 
business  and  specifications  is  in  the  wire  trade,  one 
leading  interest  reporting  that  its  specifications  so  far 
this  month  are  60  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  half  of 
April.  The  pig  iron  market  is  weak,  Bessemer  iron 
having  sold  below  $15  in  small  lots  and  basic  as  low 
as  $13.25  at  Valley  furnace.  Jobbers  and  consumers  of 
finished  material  are  buying  only  in  small  lots  to  cover 
actual  needs,  but  in  many  cases  specific  requests  are 
made  for  prompt  shipment,  showing  that  stocks  all 
over  the  country  are  light.  Two  embargoes  have  been 
lifted  on  scrap  and  a  little  more  is  moving.  Coke  is 
dull,  with  the  lowest  prices  ruling  for  some  months. 

Ferromanganese. — Xo  sales  are  reported  and  new 
inquiries  are  very  light.  Most  consumers  are  covered 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  We  quote  80  per  cent, 
foreign  at  $36.50  to  $36.75,  Baltimore,  to  which  a  freight 
rate  of  $i-95  should  be  added  for  delivery  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Ferrosilicon. — Some  small  lots  of  50  per  cent.,  rang- 
ing from  25  to  100  tons,  have  been  sold  the  past  week 
at  $52  to  $52.50  delivered.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at 
$52.50  to  $53,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third 
quarter;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per 
cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and 
Jisco  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — The  market  is  dull  and  neglected  and  we 
quote  best  grades  of  all  pig  iron  muck  bar  at  $28.50  to 
$29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — This  trade  is  very  quiet,  the  new  demand 
being  light  on  account  of  the  dull  condition  of  the  pipe 
market.  We  quote:  Grooved  steel  skelp,  1.30c.;  sheared 
steel  skelp,  1.35c.;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to  X.65C., 
and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c.,  all  for  delivery 
at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual 
terms. 

Wire  Rods. — Nearly  all  consumers  of  wire  rods  now 
roll  their  own  supplj-  and  very  few  rods  are  sold  in  the 
open  market.  VVe  quote:  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  nominally  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — .Among  orders  for  standard  sections  re- 
ceived bi"  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  past  week 
was  one  from  a  Western  railroad  for  8500  tons  and  an 
export  order  for  5000  tons.  The  company  also  re- 
ceived new  orders  and  specifications  against  contracts 
in  the  past  week  for  nearly  4000  tons  of  light  rails  and 
is  having  a  fairly  large  demand  for  steel  ties  and  splice 
bars.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  folows:  12-lb.  rails, 
I.2SC.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35  lb., 
1. 20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b., 
at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market 
on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher 
price.     Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — A  good  deal  of  local  work  is. in 
siglit,  including  the  Hotel  Oliver  to  be  built  on  Smith- 
field  street,  another  large  hotel  on  Penn  avenue,  the 
new  steel  bridge  to  be  erected  by  the  city  at  the  Point 
crossing  the  .-Mlegheny  River,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Cru- 
cible Steel  Company's  works  at  Midland.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  four  jobs  will  take  from  15,000  to  20.- 
000  tons.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Com- 
pany has  taken  900  tons  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
Building  at  Detroit,  of  which  700  tons  will  be  Bethle- 
hem sections.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to 
15  in.  at  1.40C..  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Few  car  orders  have  been  placed  the  past 
week  and  new  inquiries  are  light.  Bids  will  go  in  5lay 
22  for  the  aqueduct  for  the  city  of  Los  .\ngeles,  Ca!., 
about  4500  tons.  The  Philadelphia  company  is  still  in 
the  market  for  a  gas  holder  requiring  about  6coo  tons 
and  this  contract  may  be  given  out  soon,  .\ctual  or- 
ders for  plates  booked  so  far  this  month  are  very  much 
lighter  than  in  the  first  half  of  April.  Some  mills  con- 
tinue to  shade  1.40c.  on  narrow  plates,  but  the  general 
market  on  the  wide  sizes  of  %  in.  and  heavier  plates  is 
1. 40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Present  conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  are 
about  as  they  have  been  for  some  weeks,  the  new  de- 
mand being  quiet  and  for  small  lots,  while  specifications 
against  contracts  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  mills.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent.,  if  that 
much,  of  capacity  is  active  at  present.  Prices,  in  the 
main,  are  fairly  well  observed,  but  there  is  still  some 
cutting  being  done  in  certain  sections.  The  contract 
for  about  250  tons  of  iron  sheets  for  the  roofs  and 
sidings  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Gary  Screw  &  Bolt 
Company,  Gary.  Ind..  will  likely  be  placed  this  week. 
Regular  prices  on  black  galvanized  and  roofing  sheets 
are  printed  on  a  previous  page. 

Tin   Plate. — The   new   demand   for   tin   plate   is   very 
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dull,  but  specifications  from  the  can  makers  have  been 
coniing  in  very  heavily  for  several  weeks  and  shipments 
ot  bright  plate  by  the  mills  this  month  will  probably 
show  an  mcrease  over  April.  Present  operations  in. tin 
plate  capacity  are  at  the  rate  of  about  75  per  cent. 
1  rices  are  said  to  be  very  well  maintained  and  we  quOlC 
loo-lb.  cokes  at  $3.70  per  base  box  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

^si'S- — The  volume  of  new  orders  in  both  iron  and 
steel  bars  and  the  shipments  by  the  mills  so  far  this 
year  have  been  much  below  normal,  and  the  outlook  is 
that  this  condition  will  continue  for  some  time.  In 
previous  years  the  implemem:  makers  and  other'  large 
consumers  of  bars  had  by  this  time  either  placed  their 
contracts  for  the  year  beginning  July  1  or  else  were 
negotiating  with  the  mills,  but  so  far  this  year  little  or 
nothing  in  this  direction  has  been  done.  About  a 
month  ago  there  were  some  preliminary  negotiations, 
but  when  the  steel  mills  named  1.40c.  as  their  price  on 
steel  bars  for  the  year  beginning  July  i  the  buyers 
dropped  the  subject  and  it  has  not  been  taken  up  ac- 
tively since.  The  implement  makers  and  other  large 
users  of  steel  bars  are  using  the  argument  that,  being 
such  heavy  consumers,  they  are  entitled  to  a  conces- 
sion over  the  ordinary  buyer,  which  the  mills  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  give.  The  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  steel  bars  is  light,  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  slow.  We  continue  to  quote  soft  steel  bars 
rolled  from  billets  at  1.40c.,  and  common  iron  bars  at 
1.3OC.  to  i.32'/Jc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — Several  makers  state  that  specifications 
from  the  automobile  builders  are  coming  in  a  little 
more  freely,  but  new  business  and  shipments  are  much 
below  normal.  Consumers  are  buying  only  such  quan- 
tities of  shafting  as  they  absolutely  need.  Regular  dis- 
counts on  cold  rolled  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  off  in 
carloads  and  52  per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads  delivered 
in  base  territory,  but  in  some  cases  these  discounts  are 
shaded. 

Spelter. — The  market  has  quieted  down  again,  the 
new  demand  being  dull,  while  prices  are  weak.  We 
quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at  5. 20c.  East  St.  Louis, 
equal  to  S-Z^VzC.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — New  buying  is  confined  to  small 
lots  to  cover  actual  needs,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  four 
leading  mills  rolling  hoops  and  bands  are  not  operat- 
ing to  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  capacity.  We  quote 
steel  hoops  at  1.45c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on  the 
latter  as  per  the  present  steel  bar  card.  These  prices 
are  reported  as  being  sometimes  slightly  shaded  on  de- 
sirable orders. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  new  demand  is  quiet  and  job- 
bers and  consumers  are  specifying  only  for  such  quan- 
tities of  material  as  they  absolutely  need.  Prices  are 
being  fairly  well  held,  but  not  enough  new  business  is 
being  offered  to  test  the  market.  We  quote  the  higher 
grades  of  merchant  steels,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  fol- 
lows: Iron  finished  tire,  Yz  x  IJX  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c., 
base;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c.:  planished  tire,  1.60c.; 
channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base:  toe  calk,  i.goc;  flat  sleigh 
shoe,  1.55c.;  concave  or  convex,  1.75c.;  cutter  shoes, 
tapered  or  bent.  2.25c.:  spring  steel,  2c.;  machinery 
steel,  smooth  finish,  i.goc. 

Rivets. — Jobbers  and  consumers  are  taking  in  only 
such  quantities  of  rivets  as  they  must  have,  there  being 
no  desire  to  accumulate  stocks.  We  quote  structural 
rivets  at  1.75c.  to  i.Soc.  and  boiler  rivets  i.8oc.  to  1.85c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  and  specifications 
against  contracts  continue  to  fall  off  steadilj'.  Job- 
bers are  specifying  only  for  such  quantities  of  nails  and 
wire  as  they  must  have  to  meet  the  demand  of  retailers 
and  to  carry  fairly  complete  stocks.  There  are  signs  of 
of  slight  weakening  in  prices,  but  so  far  this  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  points  where  competition  is  usually  se- 
vere. We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10:  painted. 
$1.80;  annealed  fence  wire,  $1.60;  galvanized,  $l.go; 
wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails.  $1.60.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — .A  Southern  road  is  reported  in  the  market 
for  5000  kegs  of  spikes  for  delivery  commencing  July, 
and  several  of  the  Western  roads  have  fair-sized  in- 
quiries out.  The  base  price  of  railroad  spikes  in  stand- 
ard sizes  is  $1.50.  Pittsburgh,  with  the  usual  extras  for 
odd  sizes. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  only  two  active  inquiries  in  the 
market  for  line  pipe  are  those  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Company,  of  Los  .'\ngeles,  for  00  to  100 
miles  of  10  to  12  in.  pipe  and  the  Guaranty  Pipe  Line 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  for  about  80  miles  of  4  to 
8-in.,  but  they  maj'  not  be  placed  for  some  months,  if 


at  all.  The  new  demand  for  merchant  pipe  is  only  for 
small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  Jobbers  are  taking 
in  merely  such  quantities  of  pipe  as  are  absolutely 
needed  to  meet  current  orders.  Regular  discounts  on 
iron  and  steel  pipe,  printed  on  a  previous  page,  are  re- 
ported as  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Negotiations  are  on  with  a  number  of 
leading  consumers  of  boiler  tubes  for  their  require- 
ments for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  their  present  con- 
tracts expiring  July  I.  Some  of  these  will  run  into 
the  third  quarter,  as  the  tonnage  involved  in  these 
contracts  has  not  been  taken  out.  The  new  demand 
for  merchant  tubes  is  very  dull,  being  only  for  small 
lots  to  cover  actual  needs. 

Coke. — No  large  inquiries  for  furnace  coke  are  in 
the  market  from  nearby  furnaces,  but  several  of  the 
Eastern  furnaces  are  asking  prices  for  last  half  de- 
livery. Several  large  consumers  of  foundry  coke 
whose  contracts  expire  July  i  are  now  negotiating  for 
their  supply  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  We  quote 
standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  May  and  June  ship- 
ment at  $1.50  to  $1.60,  and  for  delivery  over  the  last 
half  of  the  year  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  net  ton,  at  oven. 
We  quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  at 
$1.75  to  $2  for  spot  shipment  and  from  $2.10  to  $2.40 
to  consumers,  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  There  has  been  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  out- 
put of  coke,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions 
last  week  turning  out  only  280,367  tons,  a  decrease  over 
the  previous  week  of  more  than  20,000  tons.  Further 
blowing  out  of  ovens  will  likely  take  place  owing  to 
the  very  dull  demand. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  embargoes  on  scrap  at 
Monessen,  Pa.,  and  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  have  been  lifted 
and  as  a  result  a  slightly  larger  tonnage  of  scrap  on 
old  contracts  is  now  being  shipped  into  these  two  con- 
suming points  than  for  some  time.  There  is  practically 
no  new  demand  for  scrap.  Leading  consumers  have 
a  very  large  tonnage  due  them  on  old  contracts  against 
which  they  have  not  been  specifying  very  freely.  Sev- 
eral leading  brokers  are  not  trying  to  effect  new  sales 
of  scrap,  taking  the  position  that  with  so  much  unde- 
livered tonnage  on  their  books  it  is  foolish  to  take  on 
more  new  business.  Not  enough  is  being  done  to  test 
prices,  which  are  about  the  same  as  those  ruling  for 
several  weeks.  Dealers  quote  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  or  elsewhere  as  noted: 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Steubenville,    Follansbee,    Sharon 

Monessen    and    Pittsburgh   delivery $12.50 

No.    1    foundrj'    cast $13.50  to  13.75 

No.    2    foundry    cast 12.50  to  12.75 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  shipment.  .      9.00  to  9.25 
Rerollmc  rails,   Newark  and  Cambridge.  Ohio, 

and    Cumberland,    Md 13.50  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad   malleable  stock 12.00 

Grate    bars     10.50  to  10.75 

Low    phosphorus    melting    stock 16.50  to  16.75 

Iron    car    axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles 23.00 

No.    1   busheling   scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.    2    busheling    scrap 8.50  to  8.75 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet    bar    crop   ends 15.50  to  15.75 

*Cast    iron    borings 8.60  to  8.75 

•Machine    shop    turnings 9.00  to  9.15 

Old    iron     rails 15.00  to  15.25 

No.    1    wrought    scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy   steel    axle   turnings 10.25 

Stove'  plate    10.50  to  10.75 

*  These    prices    are    f.o.b.    cars    at    consumers'    mill    in    the    Pitts- 
burgh   district. 

«  ■  » 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  May  i6,  1911. 

Decided  activity  in  structural  material  is  the  feature 
of  this  week's  market  in  the  Chicago  district.  An  im- 
provement in  railroad  purchases  is  also  noted,  although 
the  business  of  this  nature  is  still  small  considering  the 
needs  known  to  exist.  .An  additional  blast  furnace  has 
gone  out  at  Mayville,  Wis.,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
others  in  this  territory  will  follow,  the  present  con- 
sumption  of  pig  iron  being  so  far  below  expectations. 

Pig  Iron. — "The  activities  of  the  week  have  scarcely 
made  a  ripple  on  the  calmness  that  seems  to  have  set- 
tled over  the  pig  iron  market.  Foundry  business  is  as 
dull  as  it  has  been  for  years,  and  anticipated  pig  iron 
wants  covered  earlier  in  the  year  for  the  first  half  are 
in  numerous  cases  proving  sufficient  for  the  third  or 
even  fourth  quarter.  Several  orders  for  spot  delivery 
have  been  closed  this  week,  but  these  are  generally 
for  single  carload  lots  and  in  no  instance  have  been 
for  large  tonnages.  A  Chicago  manufacturer  of  min- 
ing machinery  is  in  the  market  for  250  tons  of  Southern 
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No.  2,  and  an  inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  Lake  Superior 
charcoal  is  also  reported.  A  slight  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  price  of  the  latter  iron,  and  even  that  re- 
duction is  reported  to  be  shaded.  Prospective  pur- 
chasers are  not  numerous  and  practically  every  buyer 
seems  insistent  upon  lower  prices.  Very  few  consum- 
ers are  offering  more  than  $10.50,  Birmingham,  for 
Southern  No.  2,  although  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
no  such  concessions  have  been  made  in  this  territory 
by  Southern  furnaces.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the  exception  of  Northern 
irons,  which  are  now  quoted  f.o.b.  furnace; 

Lake    Superior    charcoal $17.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    1 15-50 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.   2 15.00 

Northern   coke   foundry,    No.   3 14.75 

Northern    Scotch,    No.    1 16.00 

Southern  coke,  No.   1  foundry  and  No.   1   soft 15.85 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 15.35 

Southern    coke.    No.    3 15.10 

Southern    coke.    No.    4 14.85 

Southern    gray    forge 14.60 

Southern     mottled 14.60 

Malleable    Bessemer 15.00 

Standard    Bessemer 17.40 

Basic    15.85 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6% 17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8% 18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,   10% 19.90 

Billets. — Several  small  quantities  of  forging  billets 
have  been  sold.  We  continue  to  quote  $30.60,  base, 
Chicago,  on  open  hearth  forging  billets  and  $25.60,  base, 
on  rerolling  billets. 

Sheets. — There  has  been  little  change  in  the  demand 
for  sheets.  Mills  continue  to  run  at  about  two-thirds 
capacity,  and  the  volume  of  business  in  sight  is  very 
moderate.  Western  mills  are  firmly  maintaining  prices, 
but  constant  rumors  of  price  concessions  reach  here 
from  the  East.  Producers  here  believe  that  some  of 
the  smaller  mills,  whose  product  is  not  as  well  known, 
are  cutting  prices,  but  this  is  not  influencing  their  evi- 
dent intention  of  maintaining  the  prices  now  in  eflect. 
While  business  so  far  this  year  has  been  less  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  it  is  felt  that 
under  existing  circumstances  there  is  no  great  cause  for 
complaint.  Chicago  prices  are  as  follows:  Carload  lots, 
from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c.;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.38c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from  store, 
Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12,  2.15c.  to 
2.25c.;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c.;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.65c.  to  3-75C. 

Wire  Products. — The  demand  for  wire  products  has 
somewhat  eased  ofif,  as  is  naturally  expected  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  mills  are  now  making  prompt  ship- 
ments of  all  items.  Specifications  continue  to  be  good 
and  the  volume  of  new  business  coming  in  is  very 
satisfactory  considering  that  orders  are  of  the  sort-up 
nature.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained.  Jobbers' 
carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buy- 
ers, are  as  follows:  Plain  wire  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.78c.;  wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c.;  gal- 
vanized, 2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.;  galvanized, 
2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Business  in  rails  and 
track  supplies  has  shown  no  improvement.  The  lead- 
ing interest  has  booked  orders  for  about  6000  tons  of 
standard  sections.  Liberal  orders  for  track  supplies 
continue  to  come  in  and  general  specifications  are  very 
good.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  1.65c.  to 
1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.ISC.  to 
2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  sec- 
tion Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.;  open  hearth,  1.34c.;  light 
rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  to  i.2o'/<c.:  30  to  35  lb..  i.i9j^c. 
to  1.24c.;  16.  20  and  25  lb.,  i.2oHc.  to  1.25c.;  12  lb.,  1.25c. 
to  I.30j4c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — This  is  easily  the  most  active 
item  in  the  local  market.  The  lettings  of  the  week 
have  emanated  from  a  variety  of  sources,  the  largest 
single  order  coming  from  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Other  railroad  companies 
have  been  inquiring,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
more  business  of  this  nature  will  be  closed  in  the  near 
future.  Among  the  principal  lettings  of  the  week  are 
the  following:  Main  street  bridge  at  Pendleton,  Ore., 
135  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company;  igii  require- 
ments for  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  2500  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company; 
high  school.  Omaha,  Neb.,  735  tons,  to  Ottumwa  Bridge 
Company;  McKinney,  Hodge  &  Manse  Building.  Chi- 
cago, 975  tons,  reinforced  concrete;  North  Side  Manual 
Training  shops,  school  district  No.  I,  Denver,  Col.,  135 
tons,  to  Paxton  &  Vierling;  railroad  bridges  over  drain- 
age canal.  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  810  tons,  to  King  Bridge 
Company;  W.  A.  Wieboldt  theater  and  office  building, 
Chicago,  48s   tons,  to   George   E.   Laubenheimer  Com- 


pany; floor  system  for  pit  furnaces  for  Minnesota  Steel 
Company,  New  Duluth,  Minn.,  180  tons,  to  American 
Bridge  Company;  substation  for  Minneapolis  General 
Electric  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  210  tons,  and 
Sixth  street  substation,  120  tons,  to  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Company;  J.  K.  Stewart  building,  Chi- 
cago, 295  tons,  to  Hansell-Elcock  Foundry  Company; 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  freight  house,  Omaha 
division,  530  tons,  to  Paxton  &  Vierling.  We  quote 
plain  material  from  mill  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago; 
from  store,   i.Soc.  to   1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Some  little  improvement  is  noted  in  this 
week's  plate  market.  The  Burlington  Railroad  has 
placed  additional  car  orders  with  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company.  The  May  rollings  of  plate  are  so 
far  somewhat  behind  those  of  April,  but  a  slight  im- 
provement is  anticipated  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  The  principal  producers  are  maintaining  Chi- 
cago mill  prices  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.  Store  prices  are 
1.80C.  to  1.90C.,  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Although  the  lettings  of  the  week 
are  small,  the  market  is  healthy  and  inquiries  are  such 
that  no  complaints  are  heard.  Some  of  the  small 
Western  municipal  bonds  have  proved  a  drug  on  the 
market,  though  the  number  is  comparatively  small. 
Some  of  the  principal  gas  producers  have  been  in  the 
market  and  have  closed  for  about  2500  tons  of  gas  pipe. 
A  Portland,  Ore.,  interest  has  purchased  1500  tons. 
The  leading  maker  has  closed  with  Lewiston,  Mont., 
for  1200  tons  of  water  pipe.  It  is  interesting:  to  note 
in  connection  with  this  purchase  that  the  freight  rate 
from  the  manufacturing  plant  to  the  Montana  town  is 
$23.40  per  ton,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
pipe.  Enough  business  is  in  sight  to  make  producers 
optimistic.  Prices  are  firm  as  follows,  per  net  ton, 
Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4  in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50; 
16  in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Bars. — Very  little  change  is  noted  in  the  conditions 
that  govern  the  bar  market.  Business  is  moderate 
and  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Rumors  of 
price  concessions,  both  on  steel  and  iron  bars,  are 
common.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  Soft 
steel  bars,  1.58c.;  bar  iron,  i.22iXc.  to  i.27j4c.;  hard 
steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.30c.  to  1.35c.  From 
store,  soft  steel  bars,  i.8oc.  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Old  Material. — Few  sales  of  scrap  are  being  made  in 
this  market.  Prices  are  shifting  constantly,  with  little 
actual  trading  upon  which  to  base  changes.  The 
weather  has  been  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  scrap,  and  large  quantities  are  being  re-, 
ceived  daily  in  this  territory.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  out  with  a  list  totaling  about  6000  tons.  Last 
week's  prices  on  old  steel  rails  for  rerolling  should 
have  been  $12.25  to  $12.75,  a  typographical  error  hav- 
ing been  made  in  setting  up  the  table.  Prices  below 
are  for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  trans- 
fer charges  paid,  per  gross  ton: 

Old    iron    rails $14.75  to  $15.25 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 12.50  to  13.00 

Old   steel    rails,   less   than    3   ft 11.25  to  11.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  sections,  subject  to 

inspection    22.00  to  23.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.75  to  13.25 

Heavy   melting   steel    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards,   cut  apart 10.50  to  11.00 

Shoveling    steel 10.25  to  10.75 

Steel    axle    turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron    angles    and   .splice    bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron    arch   bars   and   transoms 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel    angle    bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    car    axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Steel    car    axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 10.00  to  10.50 

locomotive    tires,    smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Machine     shop     turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast   and   mixed   borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.     1     busheling 9.00  to  9.50 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler    punching? 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast   scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Stove    plate   and   light   cast   scrap 9.25  to  9.75 

Railroad    malleable     10.25  to  10.75 

.Aericultural    malleable    9.25  to  9.75 

Pi"pes    and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

4  «  » 

Cincinnati 

CiNciNX.'Mi,  May  17,  1911. —  {By  Telegraph.') 
Pig  Iron. — Local  interests  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Standard  Oil  decision  will  tend  to 
stimulate  business.  As  the  suspense  is  now  over  a 
general  buying  movement  is  expected  to  follow  grad- 
ually.    Last  week,  however,  was  an  extremely  dull  one 
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with  pig  iron  dealers,  and  concessions  were  made 
that  would  justify  the  prompt  shipment  price  of 
Southern  iron  being  reduced  to  $10.50  to  $11.00,  Bir- 
mingham basis;  for  delivery  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  $11  at  furnace  is  quoted.  Northern  iron  is 
generally  quoted  at  $14,  fronton,  for  immediate  ship- 
ment, but  a  few  sales  have  been  made  around  $13.75. 
The  shading  in  prices  appears  to  be  centered  on  No.  2 
foundry,  as  some  small  sales  of  lower  grade  foundry 
iron  have  been  made  at  the  regular  market  quotation. 
Malleable  is  not  in  demand.  Standard  Southern  car 
wheel  has  shown  some  activity,  and  about  900  tons 
was  taken  on  a  basis  of  $22.50,  Birmingham,  which 
represents  the  market  price.  There  is  no  call  for 
Northern  basic,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  $14,  fronton, 
with  delivery  through  the  third  quarter.  Among  the 
few  inquiries  out  is  one  for  300  tons  of  foundry  iron 
from  Illinois  melters.  Inquiries  from  southern 
Indiana  call  for  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  for  ship- 
ment during  the  third  quarter.  Based  on  freight  rates 
of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from  fronton,  we 
quote,   f.o.b.   Cincinnati,   as   follows: 

Southern  coke,   No.    1    foundry '..$14.25  to  $14.75 

Southern   coke.   No.   2    foundry 13.75  to     14.25 

Southern   coke.    No,   3   foundry 13.25  to     13.75 

Southern   coke.    No.   4    foundry 13.00  to     13.50 

Southern    coke,    No.    1    soft 14.25  to     14.75 

Southern  coke.   No.   2   soft 13.75  to     14.25 

Southern    gray    forge 12.50  to     13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,   silicon 17.70 

.Lake   Superior   coke.   No.    1 15.70 

Lake    Superior    coke.    No.    2 15.20 

Lake    Superior   coke,    No.    3 14.70 

Basic,    Northern 15.20  to     15.45 

Standard   Southern   car  wheel 22.50  to     23.00 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 
Coke. — Foundry  coke  is  lagging  and  it  is  reported 
that  contracts  extending  through  the  j'ear  can  be  made 
around  $2  at  oven,  including  a  few  standard  brands  in 
the  Connellsville,  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  field. 
For  prompt  shipment  this  figure  can  be  shaded  some. 
However,  $2.25  to  $2.30  is  generally  adhered  to  by  a 
number  of  producers  for  future  shipment  orders.  Fur- 
nace coke  has  practically  no  new  demand,  and  ship- 
ments on  contracts  are  moving  only  moderately  well. 
Connellsville  48-hour  coke  is  still  obtainable  around 
$1.40  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  prompt  delivery,  but  Po- 
cahontas and  Wise  County  interests  are  holding  out 
for  a  premium  of  20c.  to  25c.  per  ton.  Contract  fig- 
ures on  furnace  coke  in  all  three  fields  indicate  a  wide 
range,  and  the  average  price  quoted  is  between  $1.70  to 
$1.90  at  oven. 

Finished  Material. — Railroad  purchases  of  track  ma- 
terial are  very  light,  but  there  is  a  little  improvement  in 
plates;  steel  bars  also  appear  to  be  holding  up  fairly 
well.  Mill  agencies  quote  a  base  price  of  1.40c.  Pitts- 
burgh, but  there  has  been  some  reported  shading  on  the 
part  of  independents.  The  inquiry  for  hoops  and  bands 
is  better,  but  actual  business  booked  is  about  the  same 
as  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Warehouse  quotations  on 
steel  bars  and  structural  material  are  from  1.90c.  to  2c. 
Old  Material. — Dealers  claim  that  they  can  buy  all 
the  scrap  iron  they  want  at  figures  below  the  recognized 
market  quotations,  but  as  the  mills  are  taking  very  lit- 
tle scrap,  there  is  an  absence  of  incentive  to  take  on  any 
larger  yard  stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  holders  of 
scrap  material,  especially  the  railroads,  are  not  inclined 
to  unload  at  this  time.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers' 
yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinanti,  are  as  follows; 

No.    1   railroad  wrought,  net   ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast    borings,    net    ton 4.50  to       5.00 

Steel    turnings,    net    ton 5.75  to       6.25 

No.    1   cast  scrap,   net  ton 9.75  to     10.00 

Burnt    scrap,    net    ton 7.00  to       7.50 

Old    iron    axles,    net    ton 16.50  to     17.00 

Bundled   sheet    scrap,    gross   ton 7.50  to       8.50 

Old    iron    rails,    gross    ton 13.50  to     14.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up,  gro^s  ton 21.00  to     22.00 

Old   car    wheels,    gross    ton 1 1.00  to     12.00 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap,   gross   ton 10.00  to     10.50 

*  »  » 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  i6,  191 1. 

Consumers  appear  to  show  even  less  interest  in  the 
market  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  weeks,  and 
in  some  lines  business  has  been  almost  suspended.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  handed  down  Monday,  has  been  so  long  delayed 
that  the  outcome  has  been  largely  discounted,  and  while 
it  removes  one  of  the  unfavorable  elements  of  busi- 
ness, other  conditions,  as  yet  unsettled,  still  restrict  the 
normal  movement.  Pig  iron  transactions  have  been  on 
a  very  small  scale,  and  in  steel  making  grades  prices 
have  shown  weakness.     There  is  practically  no  change 


in  the  finished  material  situation.  Buying  in  most  lines 
drags,  and  prospects  for  new  business  of  any  size  are 
not  very  bright.  Sellers  in  this  district  maintain  recent 
quotations,  except  for  iron  bars,  which  show  a  decline. 

Iron  Ore. — With  the  demand  for  pig  iron  dragging, 
ore  buyers  hesitate  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  fur- 
ther supplies.  Little  business  is  pending  and  no  im- 
portant sales  have  been  made.  Importations  in  the 
week  ending  May  15  include  11,400  tons  of  Cuban  and 
11,425  tons  of  Spanish  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — The  movement  in  foundry  grades  has 
been  extremely  light.  A  considerable  quantity  of  basic 
iron  for  prompt  and  early  delivery  has  been  sold  to 
Eastern  consumers  at  $14.50.  delivered,  a  concession 
from  recent  prices,  and  negotiations  are  pending  for  a 
further  large  amount,  which  buyers  would  take  for 
more  extended  delivery,  but  sellers  have  not  yet  de- 
cided to  sell  for  fprward  shipment  at  the  same  price 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept  for  early  delivery.  In- 
quiry for  low  phosphorus  iron,  particularly  for  more 
extended  delivery,  is  said  to  have  been  quietly  made, 
while  some  small  lot  sales  of  standard  grades  have  been 
made  for  early  shipment  at  $21,  delivered  here.  In  the 
foundry  grades  business  has  been  confined  to  small  lots, 
consumers  apparently  paring  down  purchases  to  the 
smallest  quantities.  Transactions  in  few  instances  ex- 
ceed loo-ton  lots.  Inquiries  for  forward  delivery  are 
light,  although  in  several  cases  buyers  have  been  test- 
ing the  market,  but  sellers  are  not  disposed  to  sell 
ahead  at  the  present  range.  Negotiations  for  lots  of 
several  hundred  tons  of  regular  brands  are  pending,  but 
little  of  this  business  is  coming  into  the  open  market. 
Prices  of  standard  brands  of  No.  2  X  foundry  are 
pretty  well  maintained  at  $15.50  to  $15.75,  delivered, 
either  for  prompt  shipment,  or  extending  into  the  third 
quarter.  Very  little  business  in  low  grade  iron  is  re- 
ported, but  negotiations  are  pending  for  several  small 
lots.  The  movement  in  Virginia  foundry  grades  has 
been  unimportant  and  prices  are  unchanged.  Forge 
iron  continues  uncalled  for  and  prices  are  quoted  nom- 
inally. The  following  range  of  prices  is  named  for 
standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  vicinity,  for  shipment  extending  over 
the  remainder  of  the  second  quarter  and  in  instances 
also  over  the  third  quarter; 

Eastern    Pennsylvania   No.   2   X   foundry.  .  .$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern   Pennsylvania  No.   2  plain 15.00  to  15.25 

Virginia    No.    2    X    foundry 15.80  to  16.00 

Virginia    No.    2    plain 15.80  to  16.00 

Gray    forge    14.75  to  15.00 

Basic    14.50  to  1 5.00 

Standard    low    phosphorus 2l.0b 

Ferromanganese. — No  fresh  inquiry  has  developed  in 
this  district  and  the  market  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. Prices  are  quoted  by  sellers  at  $36.50  to  $37,  Bal- 
timore, depending  on  quantity,  deliverj'  and  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Billets. — The  demand  continues  light  and  conditions 
confronting  producers  are  unchanged.  In  some  in- 
stances efforts  have  been  made  to  get  price  concessions, 
but  inquiries  are  confined  to  small  lots,  and  makers 
continue  to  hold  recent  quotations.  Prices  are  firm  at 
$25.40  for  open  hearth  rolling  billets  and  $30.40  for  or- 
dinary forging  billets,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
vicinity. 

Plates. — While  there  has  been  a  fairly  good  run  of 
orders,  mostly  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  the  aggre- 
gate volume  of  business  shows  no  gain.  A  good  day's 
business  is  frequently  followed  by  a  poor  one,  and  mill 
order  books  are  hardly  in  as  good  shape  as  they  were 
some  weeks  ago.  A  trifle  better  prospect  is  to  be  noted 
in  boat  and  structural  plates.  Prices  are  being  fully 
maintained  by  Eastern  sellers  at  1.55c.,  delivered  here, 
which  represents  the  minimum  for  ordinary  plates. 

Structural  Material. — Few  propositions  of  any  im- 
portance have  developed  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Bids 
for  the  addition  to  the  building  of  the  Maryland  Cas- 
ualty Company,  Baltimore,  will  be  opened  early  next 
week,  requirements  for  which  will  be  about  iioo  tons. 
The  American  Bridge  Company  is  reported  low  bidder 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  elevation  work  on  ics 
Port  Richmond  Branch,  some  4300  tons  being  involved. 
Several  small  building  contracts  and  some  small  bridge 
work  for  the  city  will  shortly  be  placed,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  new  business  of  large  size  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  is  a  fair  demand  for  plain  shapes,  but  mills 
show  practically  no  gain  in  their  productive  rate. 
Prices  of  plain  shapes  are  firm  at  1.5SC.  minimum,  de- 
livered. While  cutting  for  fabricated  work  is  not  so 
pronounced,  low  prices  for  this  class  of  work  continue 
to  be  made. 
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Sheets. — Several  mills  in  this  district  have  again 
been  operating  at  full  capacity,  but  the  demand  has 
been  so  irregular  that  producers  cannot  figure  far  ahead 
as  to  any  probable  basis  of  operation.  Buyers  come 
into  the  market  for  immediate  and  near  future  require- 
ments, but  show  no  interest  in  forward  buying.  Cur- 
rent business  is  entirely  of  a  day-to-day  character,  and 
no  change  in  this  condition  is  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  following  range  of  prices  is  quoted  for 
prompt  shipments,  Eastern  makers'  mill:  Nos.  18  to  20, 
2.50c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c.;  No. 
27,  2.80c.;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — Mills  for  the  most  part  are  operating  on  an 
unsatisfactory  basis,  as  orders  coming  out  are  small. 
Consumers  of  refined  iron  bars  hold  business  back, 
awaiting  price  developments,  and  usually  find  makers 
who  are  anxious  for  orders  willing  to  make  concessions. 
Refined  iron  bars  for  early  delivery,  on  which  specifica- 
tions are  desirable,  are  to  be  had  at  i.22'4c..  Eastern 
mill,  equal  to  1.30c.,  delivered  here,  although  some  pro- 
ducers will  not  accept  business  at  that  figure.  A  full 
range  of  the  market  for  refined  iron  bars  is  about  1.30c. 
to  1.35c.,  delivered  in  this  district.  Steel  bars  are  re- 
ported as  somewhat  quieter,  specifications  being  less 
plentiful. 

Coke. — A  few  small  contracts  for  foundry  coke,  for 
delivery  extending  over  the  last  half,  at  $2.25  to  $2.40 
per  net  ton  at  oven,  have  been  reported,  but  the  general 
demand  is  not  active.  Prompt  foundry  coke  continues 
to  be  taken  by  some  producers  at  close  to  $2  at  oven. 
Less  interest  is  being  shown  in  furnace  coke;  consum- 
ers being  to  some  extent  uncertain  as  to  their  require- 
ments continue  to  place  orders  merely  for  prompt  and 
near  future  needs.  For  delivery  in  this  vicinity  the  fol- 
lowing range  of  prices,  per  net  ton,  is  named: 

Connellsville   furnace   coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry  coke    4.15  to     4.55 

Mountain   furnace   coke 3.30  to     3.65 

Foundry    coke     3.75  to     4.15 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  little  variation; 
consumers  are  not  in  need  of  material  and  confine  pur- 
chases to  bargain  lots.  Steel  mills  do  not  offer  over 
$13  for  No.  I  heavy  melting  steel,  but  if  the  grade  was 
particularly  good  and  a  round  lot  oflfered,  $13.25  would 
be  paid.  Dealers  pay  the  latter  figure  for  No.  I  mate- 
rial to  apply  on  higher  price  contracts,  but  there  are 
few  sellers  who  are  willing  to  dispose  of  any  quantity 
at  the  present  price  level.  In  some  instances  rejections 
have  been  heavy,  buyers  making  close  inspection  be- 
fore accepting  shipments.  Rolling  mill  grades  are  par- 
ticularly quiet,  and  any  important  sales  are  usually  at 
price  concessions.  Machinery  cast  has  been  offered 
freely  at  $13  to  $13.50,  without  getting  buyers.  There 
has  been  a  little  movement  in  wrought  iron  pipe  at 
prices  lower  than  quoted  last  week.  In  many  grades 
an  absence  of  sales  is  noted,  while  in  others  hardly 
enough  business  has  been  done  to  establish  a  market. 
The  following  range  of  prices  about  represents  sellers' 
ideas  of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  consumers'  yards, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a 
freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to 
$1.35  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1   heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 14.00  to     14.25* 

Low   phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel  scrap.    16.75  to     17.25 

Old    steel    axles 19.25  to     19.75' 

Old   iron   axles 24.00  to     24.50* 

Old   iron   rails 16.75  to     17.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to     13.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 15.00  to     15.50 

Wrought   iron    pipe 12.50  to     12.75 

No.   1   forge  fire 10.50  to     11.00 

No.    2    light   iron 7.00  to       7.50* 

Wrought   turnings    8.25  to       8.75 

Cast   borings    7.75  to       8.25 

Machinery    cast    13.00  to     13.50 

Railroad    malleable     11.50  to     12.00 

Grate    bars,    railroad 10.50  to     11.00 

Stove   plate    10.00  to     10.50 

*Nominal. 

*  «  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  quiet.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  inquiry  which  developed  late 
last  week  has  materialized  into  orders.  The  remainder, 
together  with  a  good  share  of  the  inquiry  coming  in 
during  the  current  week,  is  still  pending.  Included  in 
the  current  inquiry  is  2500  tons,  basic,  from  a  Cana- 
dian source,  said  to  be  for  a  Welland  concern.  Other 
Canadian  inquiries  are  for  "hematite,"  for  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  low  silicon  and  for  low  phosphorus. 
Three  inquiries  for  500  tons  each  for  foundry  grades  are 


noted,  one  from  New  England  and  the  others  from  lo- 
cal points.  An  air  brake  company  has  placed  an  order 
for  about  1000  tons  of  foundry  grades  and  orders  for 
several  carloads  of  charcoal  iron  are  reported.  Most 
inquiry  is  for  comparatively  prompt  delivery,  starting 
in  June  and  finishing  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
Prices  are  unchanged  and  fully  as  firm  as  a  week  ago, 
furnacemen  believing  that  consumers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  furnaces  cannot  stay  in  blast  if  any  lower 
prices  are  made  and  that  curtailment  in  production  will 
ensue  rather  than  a  reduction  in  price.  We  quote  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  for  second  and  third-quarter  de- 
livery: 

No.    1    X   foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

No.    2    X    foundry 14.00  to      14.50 

No.    2    plain 13.75  to     14.00 

No.    2    foundry 13.50  to     13.75 

Gray    forge    13.25  to     13.50 

Malleable     14.00  to     14.50 

Basic    14.25  to     14.75 

Charcoal    16.75  to     17.50 

Coke  is  selling  fairly  well,  although  principally  in 
small  contracts. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Almost  all  lines  of  fin- 
ished material  show  quiet  conditions  and  a  contraction 
in  the  amount  of  new  business  placed,  although  in  bar 
material  and  plates  preliminary  negotiations  are  under 
way  on  one  or  two  large  contracts.  The  leading  inter- 
est reports  the  sale  of  2000  tons  of  bar  products  to  a 
New  York  State  interest.  Canadian  export  trade  is  of 
fair  volume,  although  not  as  good  as  it  was  in  April. 
In  fabricated  structural  material  a  good  amountof  new 
business  is  coming  out.  Fi.gures  are  soon  td  be  re- 
ceived for  another  large  addition  to  the  plant  of  the 
Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  requir- 
ing 1000  to  HOC  tons  of  steel.  The  Syracuse  Bridge 
Company  was  low  bidder  for  the  fabrication  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Rosenbloom  department  store  and  loft 
buildings,  Syracuse,  1000  tons,  and  the  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Company  has  received  the  contract  for  the  steel 
for  the  .A.tlas  Steel  Casting  Company's  plant  at  Buf- 
lalo,  150  tons. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  fiat  and  with- 
out signs  of  improvement,  conditions  being  practically 
the  same  as  reported  a  week  ago.  No  interest  is  being 
manifested  by  consumers.  Only  exigency  orders  to 
cover  immediate  needs  are  going  through,  and  these  in 
insufficient  volume  to  affect  values  or  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  quoting.  Price  schedules  remain  unchanged 
and  nominal.  We  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
Buflfalo: 

Heavy   melting  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 13.25  to  13.50 

No.   1   railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap.  .  .  12.75  to  13.25 

Old    steel    axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Old   iron   axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad    malleable     11.00  to  11.50 

Boiler    plate    9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive   grate   bars 10.00  to  10.25 

Pipe    9.00  to  9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Clean    cast    forgings 6.00  to  6.25 

♦  »  » 

Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  Ohio,  May  16,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — The  market  is  very  quiet.  Sales  during 
the  week  were  limited  to  a  few  small  lots.  Some  of 
the  furnace  interests  that  will  need  ore  later  announce 
that  they  will  probably  not  come  into  the  market  be- 
fore August.  An  Eastern  steel  company  has  been 
feeling  the  market  with  an  inquiry  for  about  lOO.ooo 
tons  of  low  grade  non-Bessemer  ore  a  year  for  five  or 
ten  years,  but  the  business  has  not  been  placed.  There 
was  6,850,285  tons  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  May  i,  as 
compared  with  5,444,080  tons  May  i,  1910.  Shipments 
from  Lake  Erie  docks  to  furnaces  from  December  1  to 
May  I  were  2,576,596  tons.  The  entire  movement  of 
Lake  Superior  ore  to  furnaces  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
during  the  year  ending  May  i  was  32,636,692  tons.  This 
was  the  largest  movement  in  any  one  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  year  ended  May  i,  1910,  when  the  move- 
ment was  nearly  1,000,000  tons  greater.  The  amount 
on  docks  May  i  exceeds  the  previous  record  of  1908  by 
1,572,034  tons.  Ore  boats  owned  by  shippers  are  being 
gradually  placed  in  commission,  but  many  of  the  inde- 
pendent boats  will  not  be  started  before  June.  We 
quote  prices  as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $4.50; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  Old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$3.70:  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig   Iron. — The   market   shows    very   little   activity. 
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Some  sales  of  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  for  spot  ship- 
ment and  the  third  quarter  are  reported,  this  business 
coming  entirely  from  the  smaller  foundries.  Shipments 
on  considerable  foundry  iron  has  been  held  up  recently 
and  some  of  the  consumers  will  have  enough  iron  left 
over  from  their  first  half  contracts  to  last  them  through 
July  or  August.  In  spite  of  lovi^er  quotations  in  the 
valley  on  basic,  ranging  from  $13.25  to  $13.50,  a  local 
furnace  is  still  quoting  basic  at  $14.  There  is  a  local 
inquiry  for  300  tons  of  basic  for  prompt  shipment.  No. 
2  foundry  is  quoted  at  $13.75.  Valley  furnace,  for  the 
second  quarter,  and  $14  for  the  last  half.  Some  of  the 
producers  are  holding  firmly  to  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
No.  2  Southern  foundry  for  the  last  half,  but  some 
resale  Southern  iron  for  prompt  shipment  was  sold  dur- 
ing the  week  at  $10.75.  For  prompt  shipment  and  the 
second  quarter  we  quote,  delivered  Cleveland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bessener    $15.90 

Basic    $14.00  to  14.25 

Northern  foundry.  No.   1 ^*"o? 

Northern    foundry,    No.    2 14.25 

Gray   forge   13.50 

Southern  foundry.  No.  2 $15.10  to  15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 18.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  on  furnace 
grades  for  prompt  shipment  are  weak.  Some  contracts 
for  Wise  County  foundry  coke  have  just  been  made  for 
shipment  in  this  territory  at  $2.25  per  net  ton,  at  oven, 
for  delivery  during  the  year  from  July  i.  We  quote 
standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment 
at  $1.45  to  $1.60  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  $i.73  to  $1.80 
for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour  foundry  coke  is 
held  at  $1.95  to  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and  $2.15  to 
$2.40  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Mill  agencies  are  getting 
a  good  volume  of  orders  for  small  tonnages,  buyers  or- 
dering only  for  their  immediate  needs.  The  structural 
situations  shows  some  improvement.  Specifications 
are  out  for  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland.  It  will  re- 
quire 3500  tons  of  steel.  It  is  understood  that  the  con- 
tract will  be  placed  in  Buffalo.  Bids  on  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Cleveland.  1500  tons,  will  close 
May  22.  The  Forest  City  Steel  &  Iron  Company  has 
taken  the  contract  for  125  tons  for  a  memorial  building 
to  be  erected  in  Cleveland  for  the  Woman's  College. 
Considerable  structural  work  will  be  closed  shortly  re- 
quiring from  100  to  200  tons.  Prices  on  steel  bars  and 
structural  materia!  are  firm  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
very  little  shading  is  reported  on  plates.  The  Upson 
Steel  Companj-,  Cleveland,  is  now  in  the  market  for 
steel  bar  orders.  This  company  expects  to  start  up 
its  bar  mill  some  time  next  month.  The  demand  for 
sheets  continues  only  moderate.  Some  of  the  leading 
independent  mills  are  maintaining  prices,  but  a  con- 
siderable concession  is  being  made  by  a  few  of  the 
smaller  mills.  The  placing  of  a  sheet  contract  for  2500 
tons  for  delivery  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  is 
reported  at  a  concession  of  $2  a  ton  on  black  and  $3  a 
ton  on  galvanized.  A  western  New  York  car  company 
has  an  inquiry  out  for  1150  tons  of  iron  bars  and  consid- 
erable other  material,  including  bolts  and  rivets.  This 
is  the  largest  inquiry  for  iron  bars  that  has  come  out 
for  sorne  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  call  forth 
some  low  prices.  Bar  iron  is  generally  quoted  at  1.30c. 
at  mill.  The  local  bar  iron  mills  are  now  running  at 
about  75  per  cent,  of  their  capacity.  Jobbers  are  get- 
ting a  fair  volume  of  local  business,  but  warehouse 
orders  for  outside  shipment  are  light. 

Old  Material. — The  inactivity  in  the  market  con- 
tinues. Quotations  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged, 
hut  the  market  is  weak  and  prices  on  most  grades  are 
largely  nominal.  Mills  are  buying  only  in  small  lots 
for  their  early  needs  and  the  offerings  are  light.  Deal- 
ers are  refusing  to  sell  yard  stocks  at  present  prices. 
One  local  consumer  is  offering  $11  for  heavy  melting 
stetl.  but  is  .getting  very  little  at  that  price.  The  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  list  will  close  May  18  on  about  its 
usual  quantity.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Old  steel   rails,   reroUing $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel   car   axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Heaw   melting   steel 11.00  to  11.50 

Old    car    wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural     malleable 11.00  to  11.50 

Railroad    malleable     11.50  to  12.00 

Light   bundled   sheet    scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The   following  prices  are   per   net   ton,   f.o.b.    Cleveland; 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast   borings    6.00  to       6.25 


Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings 6.25  to  6.50 

Steel    axle   turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

No.    I    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   cast 11.25  to  11.50 

Stove    plate    10.25  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin   scrap 11.00  to  11.50 

■»  «  » 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  May  9,  191 1. 

Aside  from  some  indication  of  activity  in  structural 
material,  little  improvement  is  noted  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  market  for  steel  products.  Excessive  offerings 
and  continued  apathy  of  purchasers  have  caused  a 
weakening  of  prices  in  some  branches.  Speculative 
business  is  entirely  lacking,  and  so  far  the  consuming 
demand  has  been  below  normal,  purchases  even  by 
the  larger  interests  being  of  a  hand-to-mouth  order. 

Bars. — There  is  a  fair  demand  lor  reinforcing  ma- 
terial, with  prospects  of  improvement  within  the  next 
few  months,  owing  to  plans  which  are  coming  out  for 
concrete  buildings  and  a  large  amount  of  development 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
According  to  figures  recently  compiled,  shipments  of 
cement  from  California  to  Oregon  since  the  first  of  the 
year  have  been  heavier  than  ever  before.  The  bar 
market  in  general,  however,  remains  quiet,  and  orders 
placed  with  domestic  mills,  either  by  merchants  or 
consumers,  are  very  small.  Imported  bars  are  moving 
to  some  extent,  but  mostly  in  a  small  jobbing  way, 
and  with  large  supplies  in  store  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  sell.  The  market  is  also  weakened  by  the 
competition  of  local  iron  bars,  and  prices  are  unsettled, 
occasional  sales  being  reported  of  iron  bars  as  low  as 
1.80c.  and  steel  at  1.90c.,  though  the  prevailing  quota- 
tions are  still  2C.  for  steel  and  1.90c,  for  iron. 

Structural  Material. — The  April  building  record  in 
San  Francisco  was  hardly  as  favorable  as  for  March, 
and  a  slight  decrease  occurred  in  a  number  of  other 
coast  cities,  though  dealers  in  most  building  materials 
report  increasing  activity.  An  improvement  is  assured 
for  this  month,  if  awards  are  made  on  the  buildings 
which  are  now  being  figured.  Local  fabricators  have  ai 
fair  amount  of  unfinished  work  on  hand,  including  a 
few  jobs  which  have  come  out  since  the  first  of  the 
month,  though  little  important  work  has  been  booked. 
Dyer  Bros,  have  on  hand  a  Spanish  church  at  Broad- 
way and  Mason  streets,  and  have  just  taken  the  Marye- 
Building,  at  Seventh  and  Mission  streets,  requiring 
about  70  tons.  The  Schrader  Iron  Works  has  taken  a 
contract  for  about  100  tons  for  the  Ohlandt  &  Buck 
Building,  and  the  Ralston  Iron  Works  has  a  small  job 
for  the  Lexington  Realty  Company.  .\  number  of 
small  highway  bridges  are  coming  out,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  north  coast  States.  The  plans  for  the 
Oakland  city  hall  are  said  to  call  for  about  3.500  tons 
of  steel.  Bids  on  the  L.  C.  Smith  Building  at  Seattle,. 
Wash.,  will  be  opened  May  10  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
plan  is  said  to  call  for  about  3,600  tons.  New  figures 
are  being  taken  on  the  Masonic  Temple  in  this  city, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  contract  will  be  let.  Plans 
for  the  new  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  will  be 
completed  in  two  or  three  months.  It  will  be  class  A 
throughout,  the  estimated  cost  being  about  $400,000. 
The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  planning  to- 
build  three  steel  towers  at  San  Jose,  Cal.  Plans  will 
soon  be  out  for  the  D.  O.  Mills  bank  at  Sacramento. 
Cal..  and  it  is  reported  that  William  Land  will  erect  a 
six-story  class  A  building  in  the  same  city.  The  Harri- 
man  railroad  interests  are  planning  to  build  steel  frame 
passenger  stations  at  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam.  Wash. 

Rails. — There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  light  rails  for  the 
mines,  and  an  increasing  movement  is  expected,  though 
at  the  moment  there  is  less  activity  than  a  month  ago. 
The  movement  of  standard  sections  is  keeping  up  fairly 
well,  though  individual  orders  are  srnall,  and  the  im- 
mediate requirements  of  the  logging  interests  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  satisfied.  Reports  are  current  of  several 
deals  which  may  bring  out  a  good  volume  of  business 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  contract  has  been  closed 
for  construction  work  on  the  portion  of  the  Oakland  & 
.'^ntioch  Railroad  between  Walnut  Creek  and  Oakland, 
a  distance  of  17!^  miles.  The  East  Shore  &  Suburban 
line,  between  Oakland  and  Richmond.  Cal.,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  United  Properties  Company,  and  there 
is  some  talk  of  its  being  extended  to  compete  with 
the  Oakland  &  .\ntioch.  It  is  also  rumored  that  Speyer 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  secured  control  of  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railway,  and  that  the  road  will  be  completed. 
Sheets. — The  distributive  trade  in  black  and  galvan- 
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izcd  sheets  shows  more  life  than  for  some  time  past, 
though  there  is  no  really  active  demand.  Some  orders 
are  being  placed  by  merchants,  however,  and  an  in- 
creasing movement  is  expected. 

Plates. — The  small  jobbing  trade  is  very  quiet,  and 
no  new  business  of  any  consequence  has  come  out"  in 
the  line  of  tank  or  penstock  construction,  though  in- 
quiries are  expected  shortly  for  a  considerable  tonnage. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  oil  pipe  business  is  practically 
dormant,  and  no  revival  is  expected  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is  at  present  more  oil  on  the  surface 
than  can  be  readily  marketed,  and  both  storage  and 
transportation  facilities  are  severely  taxed,  while 
financial  conditions  appear  unfavorable  for  any  large 
development  in  the  way  of  pipe  lines.  Work  has  been 
stopped  on  most  of  the  independent  wells,  and  while 
some  of  the  larger  interests  are  operating  on  the  usual 
scale  they  are  buying  little  pipe.  Local  merchants  re- 
port continued  dullness  in  the  small  trade,  though  some 
of  the  mill  representatives  note  a  slight  increase  in 
business,  and  a  few  inquiries  in  connecton  with  water- 
works are  coming  out.  It  is  believed  that  steel  pipe 
will  be  used  in  several  new  municipal  projects  in  north- 
ern California. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Recent  bookings  include  nothing  of 
an  unusual  nature,  though  the  tonnage  is  satisfactory 
for  this  territory,  and  several  large  inquiries  are  in 
the  market.  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  out  with  an  inquiry  for 
8,000  tons,  on  which  considerable  competition  is  ex- 
pected. The  People's  Water  Company,  Oakland,  Cal., 
is  coming  into  the  market  and  expects  to  replace  a 
large  part  of  its  old  system  of  steel  mains.  The  Chico 
Water  Supply  Company,  Chico,  Cal.,  has  purchased  100 
tons.  The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the 
Southern  California  Gas  Company  continue  to  place 
small  orders  at  frequent  intervals.  By  a  compromise 
of  the  local  gas  rate  controversy,  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  has  received  $500,000  on  condition 
that  it  be  used  for  extensions.  The  city  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  has  ordered  2,500  ft.  of  4  and  6-in.  pipe.  A 
government  contract  for  the  local  Presidio  water  sys- 
tem  will   be   let   May   17. 

Pig  Iron. — The  foundry  trade  is  buying  in  a  very 
small  way.  Values  are  unsettled  and  buyers  can  pick 
up  small  lots  of  good  English  or  Continental  foundry 
iron,  brought  as  ballast,  at  about  $20  on  the  wharf. 
Domestic  pig  iron  is  not  moving  here  to  any  extent, 
but  is  nominally  valued  at  $21. 

Old  Material. — The  local  demand  has  been  ex- 
tremely small  for  some  time,  and  with  increased  offer- 
ings prices  have  declined  sharply.  A  heavy  tonnage 
of  cast  scrap  has  been  sold  by  the  railroads  to  dealers, 
and  rerolling  rails  are  offered  freely  with  practically 
no  market  at  the  moment.  Prices  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: Cast  iron  scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $16;  steel  melting 
scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $10.50  to  $11;  railroad  wrought 
scrap,  per  net  ton,  $12.50  to  $15;  country  wrought,  $11 
to  $12;  rerolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $11. 

The  Rudgear-Merle  Company,  San  Francisco,  is  in- 
stalling a  new  furnace  in  connection  with  its  rolling 
mill,  and  on  completion  of  the  furnace  will  overhaul 
the  mill,  which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 
The  mill  is  intended  to  reroll  old  rails,  the  output  of 
small  shapes  being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bed- 
steads and  ornamental  work. 

•-•-• 

Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  15,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — Strong  denial  is  still  made  that  the  $11 
schedule  on  pig  iron  has  been  broken,  yet  it  is  pretty 
generally  felt  that  a  firm  offer  of  $10.50  for  No.  2 
foundry  would  be  accepted,  especially  if  the  tonnage 
were  attractive  and  shipments  to  be  made  within  the 
current  quarter.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  iron 
has  been  sold  for  consumption  in  the  South  at  less  than 
the  $11  figures.  There  are  several  large  inquiries  pend- 
ing. One  manufacturer  of  pipe  has  a  feeler  before  the 
local  trade  for  2000  to  3000  tons.  Actual  transactions 
closed  the  past  week  were  without  doubt  light.  Foun- 
dry stocks  on  furnace  yards  in  Alabama  showed  an 
increase  the  past  month  of  approximately  17,500  tons, 
while  stocks  of  basic  iron  showed  a  decrease  of  14,000 
tons,  with  practically  no  change  in  the  stocks  of  pig 
iron  in  warrant  yards.  Some  buyers  claim  to  be  look- 
ing for  and  confidently  expecting  a  price  of  $10,  Bir- 
mingham, but  such  parties  are  evidently  not  familiar 
with  conditions  attending  the  present  cost  of  producing 
pig  iron  on  the  wage  scales  prevailing  in  this  district. 
Unless   there    should    be   a   very   material    reduction    in 


the  cost  of  mining  ore  and  coal  it  is  quite  certain  that 
such  a  price  on  iron  would  result  in  putting  a  number 
of  furnaces  out  of  blast.  Quotations  are  nominally  as 
follows,  all  per  ton  of  2240  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  furnace 
yards,  in  this  district: 

No.   1  foundry  and  No.   1   soft $11.50 

No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 11.00 

No.    3    foundry 10.50 

No.  4  foundry 10.00 

Gray    forge 9.50 

Standard   basic,    chill   cast 11.00 

"Oft"     basic 10.50 

Charcoal  car  wheel  iron 22.50 

Cast-iron  Pipe. — Some  fair  contracts  were  closed  the 
past  week;  in  fact,  sufficient  business  appears  to  have 
been  booked  to  put  the  pipe  makers  in  a  decidedly 
pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  it  is  the  expressed  opinion 
that  there  is  little  expectation  of  any  material  reduction 
in  the  output  of  cast-iron  pipe  in  this  section  for  sev- 
eral months.  Prices  are  firmly  held  at  recent  prevail- 
ing schedules,  which  are  approximately  as  follows,  per 
net  ton.  on  board  cars  at  foundries  here:  4  to  6  in., 
$22.50;  8  to  12  in.,  $22;  over  12  in.,  average  $21,  with  $1 
per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Coal  and  Coke. — Coke  is  in  better  demand,  especially 
the  higher  grades  of  foundry  coke.  Prices  are  very 
firm,  both  on  Virginia  and  Alabama  brands.  Coal  is 
exceedingly  dull,  with  mines  running  at  a  materially 
reduced  rate  of  production  as  compared  with  last  year. 
As  a  result,  prices  of  coal  are  as  low  as  they  have  been 
at  any  time  in  several  years. 

Old  Material. — Some  slight  improvement  is  noted  in 
the  movement  of  scrap,  but  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  price.  It  is  taking  concessions  to  move  any 
quantities  of  consequence.  .•\t  the  same  time,  dealers 
are  not  letting  any  opportunity  get  away  to  close  for 
any  tonnages  that  are  offering  at  unusually  low  figures. 
Chattanooga  has  taken  some  scrap,  and  the  mills  at 
Alabama  City  and  Knoxville  continue  to  purchase, 
though  the  buying  is  generally  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
character.  Prices  remain  nominally  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here: 

Old    iron    axles    (light) $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  axles   (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old    iron    rails 13.00  to  13.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1   country   wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2   country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1   machinery 10.50  to  1 1.00 

No.    1    steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram  car  wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard  car  wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

*—*■ 

New  York 

New  York,  May  17,  1911. 

Pig    Iron The    market    has    been    duller    than    for 

several  weeks.  One  sale  of  2000  tons  is  reported,  but 
few  were  beyond  200  tons.  Rather  freer  competition 
has  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  market.  New  York  State 
and  New  England  foundries  are  generally  taking  de- 
liveries according  to  contract,  but  there  is  some  hold- 
ing up  of  shipments  in  New  York  and  the  New  York 
City  district.  We  quote  on  Northern  iron  at  tide- 
water as  follows:  No.  I  foundry,  $15.50  to  $16;  No. 
2X,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain,  $15  to  $15.25.  For 
Southern  No.  I  Foundry  we  quote  $15.50  to  $15.75; 
No.  2,  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — The  principal  export  sale  is  one  of 
5000  tons  to  the  Entrerios  Railroad  in  Argentina.  In 
New  England  scattered  inquiries  have  come  up  for 
2150  tons  of  rails  and  out  of  these  one  order  for  iioo 
tons  has  been  placed.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany has  the  contract  for  5000  tons  of  girder  rails  for 
the  Chicago  Railways.  The  Monongahela  Railroad 
has  bought  1000  tons  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany; the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  500  tons 
from  the  Tennessee  Company,  and  Stone  &  Webster, 
530  tons  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Marked  dullness  continues. 
Though  there  is  probably  a  widening  belief  that  funda- 
mentally conditions  are  improved,  no  one  seems  to  look 
for  quick  manifestation  of  the  change.  In  fact,  some 
mills  are  reported  so  eager  for  business  that  price> 
have  been  shaded.  Plates  have  been  cut  by  some  East- 
ern concerns,  it  is  claimed;  bar  iron  is  admittedly  quite 
weak,  and  close  figuring  by  fabricators  is  still  charged. 
It  is   believed   that  about  65   per   cent,   of  plate-rolling 
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capacity  is  in  operation.  In  this  branch  there  is  better 
outlook  for  activity  in  the  weakening  of  the  local 
machinists'  strike.  There  is  seemingly  considerable 
variation  in  bar  iron  selling  prices,  and  they  are  prob- 
ably as  low  now  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
the  summer  of  1900.  Large  work  in  structural  lines  is 
conspicuous  for  its  small  aggregate  volume.  Of  new 
projects  may  be  mentioned:  1200  tons  for  a  power  and 
pump  house  in  Brooklyn  of  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
mg  Company;  a  building  for  the  National  Express 
Company,  and  3300  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  for  con- 
crete-steel work  of  the  aqueduct  being  built  for  New 
York  by  its  Board  of  Water  Supply.  The  so-called 
connecting  bridge,  involving,  it  is  reported,  36,000  tons, 
for  making  railroad  connection  between  Long  Island 
and  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City,  has  reached  the 
stage  of  asking  for  bids,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  not 
known  that  the  financial  arrangements  have  all  been 
effected.  The  structure  of  the  New  York  Telephorie 
Building  on  Walker  street  will  l?e  erected  by  the  Lev- 
ering &  Garrigues  Company,  and  a  700-ton  contract 
for  the  Ordway  Building.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  gone  to 
the  Hay  Foundry  &  Iron  Works.  An  award  on  the 
6000  tons  of  the  Bamberger  department  store  in  New- 
ark is  expected  at  this  writing.  The  Osborn  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Cleveland,  has  the  contract  for  the  con- 
crete-steel grandstand  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York, 
and  the  American  Bridge  Company  has  an  order  for 
4500  tons  for  track  elevation  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad.  Quotations  are:  Plain  structural 
material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  i.6ic.,  and  bar 
iron,  1.30C.  to  1.40C.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  and 
plates  from  store.  New  York,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Prospects  for  business  have  im- 
proved materially.  While  private  buying  is  light,  the 
inquiry  has  notably  increased.  Quite  a  number  of 
public  lettings  are  announced  for  the  near  future. 
The  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  will  open  bids  May  22  for  2750  tons  of 
water  pipe.  Lynn,  Mass.,  will  open  bids  on  the  same 
day  for  1200  tons.  The  Department  of  Waaler  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity  of  the  City  of  New  York  will 
open  bids  on  contracts  for  laying  water  pipe  involving 
the  quantities  named  as  follows:  May  19,  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Richmond,  6500  tons,  including  specials;  May 
24,  for  the  borough  of  Queens,  1580  tons,  and  on  the 
same  date  for  the  borough  of  the  bronx.  8900  tons. 
Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are  quoted  at  $21  to  $22  per  net 
ton.  tidewater. 

Ferroalloys. — The  ferromanganese  market  is  very 
quiet  and  consumers  are  confining  their  inquiries  to  re- 
quests for  quotations  on  lots  of  50  tons  and  less.  Deal- 
ers here  are  asking  from  $36.50  to  $36.75,  Baltimore. 
Very  little  ferrosilicon  is  being  sold  and  the  usual  quo- 
tation is  $52.50  to  $53,  Pittsburgh. 

Old  Material. — About  the  only  business  of  any  im- 
portance recently  closed  in  this  market  has  been  in 
heavy  melting  steel  scrap.  While  the  demand  was 
closely  confined  to  small  lots,  the  aggregate  reached  a 
fair  tonnage.  Very  little  rolling  mill  stock  has  either 
been  sold  or  moved,  as  the  rolling  mills  in  the  East 
are  only  running  spasmodically.  Cast  scrap  is  almost 
neglected,  with  rather  large  offerings.  Quotations  are 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity: 

ReroUing     rails $12.00  to  $12.25 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  mehing 10.50  to  1100 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Relaying  rails 20.00  to  21.00 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles    (nominal).  22.00  to  22.50 

Old   steel   C|ar   axles    (nominal) 17.25  to  17.75 

Xo.    1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

\\  rought  iron  track  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  long 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought,  short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  iron 4.50  to  5.00 

Cast    borings 5.50  to  6.00 

Wrought    turnings 6.00  to  6.50 

Wrought   pipe lO.SOto  11.00 

Old    car    wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1   heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.50  to  12.00 

Stove    plate 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive  grate  bars 9.00  to  9.50 

Malleable  cast 10.00  to  10.50 


Metal  Market 

New  York.  May  17,  1911. 

THE  WEEK'S  PRICES 

Cents  per   Pound  for  Early   Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  ,, Lead. > , — Spelter. — , 

Electro-              Tin.           New        St.       New  St. 

May.      Lake.             lytic.          New  York.     York.     Louis.  York.  Louis. 

11 12.25              12.10              42.40              4.40         4.20       5.50  5.25 

12 12.25            12,00            42.50            4.40         4.20       5.50  5.25 

13 12.20            11.90              4.40         4.20       5.50  5.20 

15 12.20             11.90             42.35              4.40         4.20       5.50  5.20 

16 12.25             11.95             42.80             4.40         4.20       5.50  5.20 

17 12.25            12.00             43.00             4.40         4.20       5.50  5.20 


Electrolyticcopper  was  sold  during  the  week  as  low 
as  11.90C.  There  have  been  heavy  deliveries  for  export. 
1  ig  tin  was  up  to  43c.  this  morning,  which  is  i!^c. 
higher  than  a  week  ago.    Spelter  and  lead  are  weak  and 

dull. 

Copper. — Copper  is  weaker  and  the  market  is  much 
disorganized.  This  situation  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  selling'  interests 
have  dechned  to  make  any  price  announcements  and 
the  suspicion  is  abroad  that  considerable  cutting  is  be- 
ing done.  Electrolytic  copper  has  been  sold  during  the 
week  as  low  as  11.90c.  and  some  good  sales  were  re- 
corded at  11.95c.  The  deliveries  into  export  during  the 
month  so  far  have  been  heavy,  amounting  in  all  to 
13.529  tons.  It  is  understood  that  some  good  sales  of 
both  electrolytic  and  lake  were  made  for  foreign  ac- 
count during  the  week  and  most  of  this  copper  was 
sold  for  delivery  during  the  next  six  weeks.  Lake 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  electrolytic  and  as  a  rule 
12.250.  is  being  quoted,  although  it  is  known  that  some 
sales  were  made  at  around  12.20c.  The  London  market 
has  been  strong  all  the  week  and  has  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  day  to  day.  This  morning  the  market 
there  opened  with  spot  copper  selling  at  £54  3s.  9d.  and 
futures  at   £54  15s. 

Pig  Tin. — Good  sales  of  pig  tin  for  early  delivery 
were  made  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  there  were 
inquiries  for  some  fair-sized  lots  this  morning.  Al- 
though pig  tin  has  been  below  the  import  parity  all  the 
week,  the  market  has  steadily  strengthened  from  day  to 
day  and  this  morning  sellers  were  demanding  43c.  a 
lb.,  which  is  l5^c.  higher  than  the  price  a  week  ago  to- 
day. There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  spot  tin  available, 
and  while  the  demand  from  the  consumers  have  been 
fairly  good  during  the  last  few  days  the  business  is  not 
very  well  distributed.  Yesterday  afternoon  some  good 
sales  were  made  at  42.80c.,  but  dealers  who  were  quot- 
ing that  price  yesterday  are  asking  43c.  this  morning, 
as  there  has  been  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  Lon- 
don market  which  opened  with  spot  tin  selling  at 
£i9o8s.  lod.  and  futures  at  £190  15s.  The  arrivals  of 
pig  tin  so  far  this  month  have  not  been  heavy,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  1659  tons.  There  are  1245  tons  of  tin  afloat, 
much  of  which  will  arrive  before  the  month  is  out. 

Tin  Plates. — Following  an  advance  in  the  London 
price  of  pig  tin,  quotations  on  foreign  tin  plates  have 
advanced  i^d.  Early  in  the  week  Swansea  places 
were  offered  as  low  as  13s.  6d..  but  this  morning's 
price  in  London  was  13s.  yAd.  The  call  for  foreign  tin 
plates  is  not  very  good  as  the  present  price  is  consid- 
ered somewhat  prohibitive.  The  domestic  demand  is 
light  and  there  is  considerable  pressure  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  Western  independent  tin  plate  manufacturers 
who  have  invaded  the  Eastern  market  in  search  of  busi- 
ness. Quotations  are  unchanged  at  $3.94  for  100  coke 
plates. 

Lead. — Lead  continues  weak  and  independent  sell- 
ers are  making  the  price  both  here  and  in  St.  Louis. 
The  leading  interest  continues  to  ask  4.500.  in  New 
York  while  outside  sellers  are  demanding  4.40c.  The 
St.  Louis  market  is  weak  at  4.25c.  and  concessions  are 
being  made  rather  freely. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  selling  fairly  well,  but  buyers  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  commit  themselves  as  to  their 
future  needs.  They  are  taking  stock  only  as  they  use 
it  and  the  competition  for  the  business  in  sight  is  so 
keen  that  prices  vary.  There  are  dealers  in  St.  Louis 
who  are  willing  to  sell  at  5.20c.  and  some  offers  of  Au- 
gust spelter  are  being  made  as  low  as  5.15c.  Most  of 
the  consumers  here  are  buying  for  prompt  shipment 
from  the  West  as  spot  spelter  continues  high  in  this 
market,  the  usual  quotation  being  5.50c. 

Antimony. — Antimony  is  dull  and  consumers  seem 
interested  only  in  the  Hungarian  and  Chinese  grades, 
which  are  being  offered  at  around  8.I2','2C.  Hallett's 
can  be  had  at  oc.  while  Cookson's  is  very  firm  at  0.50c. 
Old  Metals. — Domestic  business  is  very  slow.  Deal- 
ers' selling  quotations  are  nominally  unchanged  as 
follows: 

' — —Cents. -, 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to    12.00 

Copper,    heavy   and   wire 11.25  to  11.50 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 


Brass,    heavy 7.75  to 

Brass,    light 6.50  to 


8.00 
6.75 


Heavy  machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition    turnings 8.50  to  8.75 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.75  to  8.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to  4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to  4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to  4.30 

Chicago 

Chicago,  May  i6. 
The    market    for    metals    continues    practically    on 
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the  same  level  as  for  the  past  few  weeks,  with  buy- 
ers purchasing  only  for  immediate  consumption  and 
new  inquiries  scarce.  Copper  is  weak  and  the  price 
of  lead  has  decHned  five  points.  Tin  is  very  erratic, 
although  the  price  quoted  is  the  same  as  for  the  past 
week.  The  market  for  old  metals  is  lifeless.  We 
quote  Chicago' prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  I2.j^c. ; 
lake,  I2j.lc.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment;  small 
lots,  ;4c.  to  -J^c.  higher;  pig  tin,  carloads,  43c.;  small 
lots,  45^c.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.35c.  to  4.40c.  for  50- 
ton  lots;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50-ton  lots; 
in  carloads,  2!4c.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  5.35c.  to 
5.40c.;  Cookson's  antimony,  lo^c,  and  other  grades, 
9c.  to  IOC,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25,  f.o.b.  La 
Salle,  in  carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we 
quote  for  less  than  carload  lots;  Copper  wire,  crucible 
shapes,  12c.;  copper  bottoms,  lOc;  copper  clips,  iij^c; 
red  brass,  lo^c;  yellow  brass,  9c.:  lead  pipe,  4>^c. ;  zinc, 
414c.;  pewter.  No.  i,  27c.;  tin  foil,  33c.;  block  tin  pipe, 
36c. 

*—* 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


that  the  Republican  side  would  not  obstruct  the  investiga- 
tion, and  hoped  that  it  would  result  in  benefit  to  the 
countrv. 


Personal 


Xew  Yokk,  May  17,  1911. 
The  stock  market  drifted  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  few  days  but  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  prices 
decidedly  stiffened,  following  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  made 
public  on  Monday.  This  decision  was  regarded  as 
distinctly  favorable  to  such  large  corporations  as  are 
not  engaged  in  any  attempt  to  restrain  trade  unrea- 
sonably. The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  in- 
dustrial stocks  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tues- 
day  of  this  week  was   as   follows: 

Allis-Chalmers,     com.  7^         Railway    Spr.,   com.  .   32^-  33M 

Allis-Chalmers.     pref.  27     -  29  Railway   Spr.,    pref. .  1005^-101 

Beth.    Steel,    com....   31!4-32!4        Republic,     com 29J^-  31 

Beth.    Steel.,    pref...   60 "4-  62  Republic,     pref 93     -95 

Can,     com 11V5-12^        Sloss,     com 49     -  49J4 

Can,     pref 85^-  87J4        Sloss,    pref 112 

Car   &   Fdry.   com...    52     -  54  Pipe,   com      16'A 

Car  &  Fdry,   pref . .  .115^4-117}^       Pipe,  pref 55 

Steel    Foundries 41     -  43  U.  S.  Steel,  com 74H-  77 

Colorado    Fuel 30^-  31'/4        U.  S.   Steel,  pref . .  . .  118.>^-119Ji 

General     Electric 15S'4-160  Westinghouse    Elec.   68     -  72ji 

Gr.    N     ore    cert 595^-62  Va.    I.    C.    &    C 60     -62 

Int.     Harv.,    com 125^-128^4        Am.    Ship,    com 70 

Int.    Harv.,    pref... .126     -127  Chic.  Pneu.  Tool 49H-  52}i 

Int.    Pump,    com 38 '.-5-  40  Cambria     Steel 45H-  46 

Int.  Pump,  pref 88     ■  SSH       Lake     Sup.     Corp 29'4 

Locomotive,    com 37^-  38!4        Pa.    Steel,    pref ....  105  !4-106 

Locomotive,  pref....  106  -106J4  Crucible  Steel,  com.  13  -  13?^ 
Nat.  Enam,  &  Stamp,  pref.  86  Crucible  Steel,  pref.  80!4-  Sl'A 
Pressed   Steel,  com..   32^-  33H        Harb.   Walk  Ref..   pref 96 

Dividends. 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  l^i  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock,  payable  July  i. 

The  -'\merican  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Company  has  de- 
clared dividends  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and 
common  stock,  payable  June  i. 

The  Standard  Chain  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  June  15. 

♦-•-• 

The  Steel  Corporation  to  Be  Investigated 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  May  16  passed  the 
Stanley  resolution  for  the  investigation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  The  committee  on  rules  named 
the  following  members  as  a  special  committee  to  conduct 
the  inquiry :  Democrats — A.  O.  Stanley  of  Kentucky, 
Charles  L.  Bartlett  of  Georgia.  Jack  Beall  of  Texas, 
Martin  B.  Littleton  of  New  York  and  Daniel  J.  ]\lcGilli- 
cuddy  of  Maine;  Republicans — -M.  E.  Olmstead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Olin  Young  of  Michigan,  John  A.  Sterling  of 
Illinois,  and  Henry  G.  Danforth  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  much  debate  and 
with  no  opposition.  The  primarj'  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
is  to  determine  whether  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion or  other  corporations  or  persons  have  violated  the 
anti-trust,  inter-State  commerce  and  other  acts.  The  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its 
relations  with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  with  coal  companies, 
national  banks,  trust  and  insurance  companies,  and  any 
other  interests  are  all  to  be  investigated.  Mr.  Austin,  a 
Republican  froin  Tennessee,  urged  caution  in  disturbing 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  said  that  the 
absorption  of  the  Tennessee  corporation  had  been  of  ad- 
vantage to   the   South.     Mr.   Mann,   minority   leader,   said 


Clarence  A.  Bartlett  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Garry  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Niles,  Ohio,  as  sales  agent 
traveling  out  of  Philadelphia  and  working  through  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware. 

L.  A.  Irwin,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City  Railroad,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Western  Railway  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  G.  Eldridge,  fomierly  with  the  E.  L.  Essley  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Chicago,  has  severed  that  connection  to 
engage  in  business  for  himself,  in  new  and  second-hand 
machine  tools.  He  has  opened  an  office  and  store  at  566 
\\'ashington  boulevard,  Chicago. 

L.  A.  Osborn  of  the  J.  M.  &  L.  A.  Osborn  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  decided  to  lay  aside  business  cares 
for  an  indefinite  period  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
will  spend  some  time  in  the  South,  where  he  is  at  present, 
and  during  the  summer  will  go  to  Europe. 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  received 
an  order  from  Stone  &  Webster,  engineering  corporation, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  five  12-in.,  twelve  48-in.  and  two 
60-in.  ventilators.    They  will  be  made  of  Toncan  metal. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  J.  E.  Marshall  Company, 
representative  of  the  George  H.  Smith  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany. Milwaukee,  has  been  removed  from  40  Dearborn 
street  to  room  755,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

David  Evans  &  Co.,  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  have  been 
appointed  exclusive  Western  sales  agents  for  the  Otis 
Steel  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  the  sale  of  its  open 
hearth  steel  castings. 

Charles  C.  Gano,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
sales  force  of  J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  at  Uniontown,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  for  that  firm  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  returned  May  13  from 
a  month's  business  trip  abroad. 

B.  S.  Harrison,  of  London,  representing  Sota  &  Aznar, 
producers  of  Spanish  iron  ore,  arrived  in  this  country 
May  13  on  a  business  errand. 

C.  E.  Swenson  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  agent 
of  the  Hazard  Mfg.  Company  in  its  Pittsburgh  office  in 
the  Conestoga  Building.  He  was  forinerly  connected  with 
Lee  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers. 

H.  D.  Miles,  of  the  Buffalo  Foundry  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  spending  some  weeks  in  Europe. 

Edward  Bailey,  president  of  the  Central  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  recovering  from  a  severe  illness 
involving  a  surgical  operation. 

Powell  Stackhouse  has  sailed  for  Europe.  He  will 
attend  the  international  iron  and  steel  conference  at  Brus- 
sels early  in  July  as  a  director  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  sails  for  Europe  May  27.  He  will  make  a  tour 
of  England  before  attending  the  Brussels  conference  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers. 

E.  .\.  McKelvey,  formerly  Pittsburgh  salesman  of  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  and  R.  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  formerly  its  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
representative,  have  severed  their  connection  with  that  com- 
pany and  have  been  made  sales  managers  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Western  territory  for  the  General  Refractories 
Company.  The  general  sales  offices  will  be  suite  1243 
Oliver  Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  Ward,  for  several  years  in  charge  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore's  Cleveland  office  and  afterward  mana- 
ger of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  offices  of  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company,  has  opened  an  office  in  room  1203 
Machesney  Building,  Pittsburg,  as  the  representative  of 
Henry  Pels  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  manufacturers  of  punch- 
ing and  shearing  machines,  al«o  of  the  Naze!  Engineering 
&  Machine  Works.  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  Beche 
patent  pneumatic  forge  hammers,  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co., 
Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others. 
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Blast   Fujimace   amd   Coke   Oven   Gases 

The  Results  of  Their  Increasing  Utilization  at   German  Iron  and  Steel  Works 


Berlin,  .May  4. — The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Verein 
Deutsclicr  Eisenhuttenlcute,  which  was  held  at  Duessel- 
dorf  on  Sunday,  April  30,  and  was  unusually  well  attend- 
ed, called  forth  two  highly  interesting  papers  on  power 
and  other  problems  in  the  iron  and  coal  industries.  Chief 
Engineer  H.  Hoff,  of  Duedelingen,  spoke  on  "Important 
Problems  in  Conneection  with  Supplying  Iron  Works  with 
Furnace  Gas."  A  considerable  part  of  the  furnace  gases, 
he  said,  is  required  for  heating  the  blast ;  the  rest  is  avail- 
able for  generating  power.  The  statements  of  engineers 
regarding  the  amount  of  gas  needed  for  heating  the  blast 
vary  greatly ;  but  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  in 
making  accurate  measurements  of  consumption,  while  local 
circumstances  do  produce  some  real  variation.  The  speak- 
er recommended  the  general  introduction  of  efficient 
measuring  instruments  in  order  to  secure  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  economic  advantages  of  the  various 
methods  of  heating  and  power  development. 

Engineers  are  by  no  means  agreed  to-day,  he  said,  as 
to  the  best  method  of  generating  and  transmitting  power 
in  iron  works,  and  the  disagreement  is  greatest  in  respect 
to  power  for  driving  rolling  mills.  The  speaker  had  circu- 
larized the  great  iron  companies  of  Germany  and  Lu.xem- 
burg  which  have  electrical  generating  plants,  and  from  the 
29  answers  received  he  concluded  that  an  average  of  38 
per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  gas  plants  is  utiHzed.  Some 
plants  utilize  little  above  22  per  cent.,  while  one  gets  51.7 
per  cent.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  secondary  machin- 
ery; there  are  only  two  larger  motors,  each  of  325  h.  p. 
and  these  drive  centrifugal  pumps.  One  plant  with  85.9 
per  cent,  utilization  is  a  steam  plant.  Corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  utilization,  the  allowance  for  interest  and 
amortization  is  relatively  high,  reaching  with  some  works 
J^  cent  per  kw.  hour  when  the  allowance  for  those  pur- 
poses is  15  per  cent.  The  utilization  can  be  increased  by 
using  turbine  aggregates  capable  of  carrying  an  overload- 
ing up  to  50  per  cent. 

Steam  Turbines  vs.  Gas  Engines 

Mr.  HofT  announced  it  as  his  conviction  that  electric 
current  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  with  steam  turbines 
than  with  gas  motors,  and  he  went  into  great  detail  to 
prove  this.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  he  expressed 
grave  doubt  whether  iron  works  should  resort  to  electrical 
transmission  so  extensively  as  is  done  at  present  by  most 
of  them,  particularly  in  view  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  rendering  the  steam  engine  more  economical  in  opera- 
tion. He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  German  engi- 
neers, as  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  large 
gas  motor,  have  apparently  lost  interest  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove steam  plants;  for,  in  estabHshments  with  great  elec- 
trical generators  driven  by  gas  engines  it  is  often  found 
that  their  boilers  are  operated  at  a  pressure  of  only  5  or  6 
atmospheres,  and  that  superheating  is  done  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  Owners  of  antiquated  steam  plants  are  seldom 
willing  to  displace  them  with  modern,  economically  work- 
ing machines.  The  best  steam  plants  are  found  at  the 
smaller  rolling  mills.  Quite  recently,  however,  a  change 
can  be  seen.  One  can  now  hear  of  establishments  ordering 
steam  engines  which  had  hitherto  adopted  the  principle  of 
running  everything  by  electricity. 

The  speaker  next  took  up  the  subject  of  utilizing  fur- 
nace gas  under  boilers.  Special  precautions  must  be  taken, 
he  showed,  for  preventing  gas  waste  in  burning.  With 
boilers  equipped  for  burning  gas  more  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  system  used  and  to  the  flame  flues  than  is  the 
case  with  boilers  fired  with  coal,  owing  to  the  lower  calor- 
ific efficiency  of  the  burning  gas.  The  speaker  also  referred 
to  the  merits  of  the  expansion  turbines,  which  have  been 
much  under  discussion  of  late,  and  described  a  plant  that 
has  been  in  operation  at  Duedelingen  for  a  year,  utilizing 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  steam  turbine. 

Utilizing  Coke  Oven  Gas 

The  second  paper  referred  to  was  read  by  F.  W.  Liihr- 
mann,  of  Berlin,  and  treated  of  the  utilization  of  gases  in 
iron  works  and  coking  plants.    He  referred,  among  other 


things,  to  the  enormous  excess  of  gas  production  at  coking 
ovens  above  the  demand  for  illuminating  gas.  This  excess 
he  estimates  for  the  Dortmund  mining  jurisdiction  alone 
at  1,800,000,000  cubic  metres,  and  for  all  Germany  at  2,400,- 
000,000  cubic  metres  a  year.  He  suggested  that,  in  view  of 
the  high  heating  value  of  coke  oven  gas,  iron  works  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  heat  their  coke  ovens  with  in- 
ferior gas,  like  blast  furnace  gases,  and  reserve  their  coke 
oven  gas  for  their  heating  furnaces  and  open-hearth  fur- 
naces. German  cities  have  latterly  begun  to  obtain  their 
gas  supply  from  coking  plants.  According  to  this  speaker, 
ovens  heated  by  their  own  gases  require  only  half  of  their 
product  for  this  purpose.  The  surplus  is  sold  to  the  cities 
at  2.25  to  2.50  pfennigs  per  cubic  metre  (0.409  to  0.455  cent 
per  cubic  yard).  Thus  half  of  the  gas,  along  with  the  by- 
products of  coal  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gives  a  yield 
of  about  $1.30  per  ton  of  coke  produced. 

At  this  meeting  various  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  association  were  referred  to.  It  has  proposed  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  utilization  of  blast  furnace  slag 
in  making  concrete.  The  Association  is  also  engaged  in 
experiments  for  determining  the  manganese  contents  of 
irons  and  ores. 

Iron  and  Steel  Works  as  Buyers  of  Coal 

In  connection  with  the  utiUzation  of  gas  for  power  pur- 
poses at  iron  works,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Coal  Syndicate  is  not  a  little  concerned  about  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  coal  thus  occasioned.  In  its 
annual  report  for  1910,  which  was  given  out  this  week,  the 
Syndicate  says,  in  explaining  the  smaller  increase  in  coal 
than  in  coke  consumption  :  "The  technical  progress  in  the 
utilization  of  gas,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  use  blast 
furnace  gases  for  power  purposes  to  an  ever-increasing 
degree,  has  enabled  iron  works  to  give  up  the  use  of  coal 
for  fuel  purposes  more  and  more.  Inasmuch  as  the  iron 
works  were  formerly  among  our  heaviest  consumers  of 
coal,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  technical  experts  are 
predicting  that  they  will  consume  only  coke  at  no  distant 
day,  we  must  count  upon  considerable  difficulties  in  selling 
coal,  now  and  in  the  future." 

Financial  Results  of  Technical  Advances 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Diisseldorf  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, issued  a  few  days  ago,  contains  some  noteworthy 
remarks  about  the  financial  effects  of  the  technical  im- 
provements introduced  by  German  iron  works  within  the 
past  few  years.  Those  improvements,  the  report  shows, 
have  had  a  remarkably  favorable  effect  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  iron  companies.  The  prices  of  iron  in  1910, 
it  says,  "were  on  an  average  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
lower  than  those  of  1906  and  1907,  and  only  5  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  1909.  The  good  earnings 
of  the  great  iron  works  were  therefore  due  only  in  part 
to  higher  prices  and  larger  outputs.  Substantial  results 
were  produced  by  the  improvements  carried  out  in  the  dull 
years  1908  and  1909.  The  gross  profits  of  the  Hasper  Eisen 
und  Stahlwerke,  for  example,  rose  in  one  year  from  $214,- 
000  to  $465,000,  and  a  great  part  of  this  gain  was  due  to 
the  technical  improvements  introduced.  That  was  the  case 
at  other  establishments.  Everywhere  the  companies  have 
been  modernizing,  and  they  continue  to  modernize.  The 
increasing  utilization  of  blast  furnace  gas,  in  particular, 
has  accomplished  extraordinary  economies." 
■»  »  » 

Large  Contract  for  Scales. — The  Standard  Scale  & 
Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  secured  a  large  contract 
for  scales  to  be  installed  at  the  various  pumping  plants  of 
the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  scales  aggregate  35 
in  number  and  include  several  100-ton  42-ft.  railroad  track 
scales,  both  pit  and  suspension  pattern,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  wagon  scales  of  lo-ton  capacity,  heavy  railroad  pat- 
tern. All  these  scales  are  to  be  built  in  steel  and  concrete 
construction.  The  contract  will  be  completed  during  the 
summer.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  installations  of  high 
capacity  scales  ever  placed. 
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The  Infallible  Man 


Instructive    Reading    for   the    Iron    Man    Who 
Speculates 


The  following  article,  taken  from  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  will  probably  interest  quite  a  numbei  of  our 
readers  who  pay  some  attention  to  speculation  in  stocks 
as  a  diversion  from  their  cares  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel ; 

A  tender  customer  who  was  neglecting  his  silk  business 
to  speculate  in  stocks  one  day  met  a  friend  whom  he  had 
known  casually  for  many  years  as  a  man  who  got  his 
living  in  Wall  street,  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  and 
would  never  give  a  fellow  a  tip  on  the  market.  They  went 
to  lunch  and  regarded  each  other  with  mutual  distrust. 
The  tender  customer  wondered  if  the  Wall  street  man  got 
his  living  by  ethical  means,  and  the  Wall  street  man  won- 
dered what  the  silk  merchant  was  doing  in  Wall  street. 

"Business  is  dull  with  me,"  said  the  tender  customer, 
apologetically,  "and  a  friend  I  have  with  a  Stock  Ex- 
change house  got  me  interested  in  a  little  stock  operation." 

"It's  a  pretty  hard  market  to  beat,"  remarked  the  Wall 
street  friend,  as  if  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
tender  customer  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Steel  com- 
mon. 

"T  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  Wall  street 
man ;  "though  I'm  short  of  it  I'm  afraid  there  is  too  much 
company  on  the  short  side." 

"I  have  sold  it  short,"  ventured  the  tender  customer. 
"In  the  office  where  I  have  my  account  they  are  very  bear- 
ish on  it.  There  is  a  man  in  that  office  who,  I  am  told, 
is  an  authority  on  the  steel  trade.  He  seems  to  know  a 
great  deal.     He  says " 

"Who  is  he?" 

The  tender  customer  cast  his  eyes  about  to  make  sure 
that  nobody  was  listening  and  then  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  steel  trade  authority  as  if  in  confidence. 

"Oh  !"  said  the  Wall  street  man.  "He's  now  with  that 
house,  is  he?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  tender  customer.  "I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  or  not.  The  head  of 
the  house  seems  to  be  very  proud  of  him — refers  to  him 
continually  on  questions  of  Steel." 

"Xo,"  said  the  Wall  street  man,  "he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  firm.  He  is  just  trading  there.  No  doubt  the  firm 
gives  him  an  interest  in  the  market  for  his  information." 

"You  know  about  him,  then?" 

"I  have  known  him  for  years." 

"He's  very  well  posted  on  steel-trade  conditions,  is  he 
not?" 

"He  is."  returned  the  Wall  street  man.  "He  knows 
the  steel  trade  thoroughly.  He  sits  up  nights  with  it. 
I  think  he  must  have  been  raised  on  pig  iron.  He  under- 
stands it  chemically,  mineralogically  and  commercially. 
The  only  other  thing  he  knows  is  his  way  home  and  back." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the  tender  customer. 
"Since  I  sold  Steel  it  has  gone  up  two  points.  So  he  is 
really  an  authority,  then?" 

"His  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  is  amazing,  really," 
said  the  Wall  street  man.  "You  will  notice  that  when  he 
leaves  Wall  street  in  the  afternoon  he  takes  with  him  all 
that  has  been  contributed  during  the  day  to  the  literature 
of  steel,  together  with  material  of  a  heavier  sort — the 
foreign  trade  statement,  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  reads  every  line  of  The  Iron  Age 
each  week.  He  can  give  you  the  statistics  of  pig-iron 
production  by  months  for  years  past  out  of  his  head.  He 
knows  every  steel-making  process  there  is,  and  the  cost 
of  producing  anything  from  a  ten-penny  nail  to  a  steel  rail. 
It's  marvelous  what  he  knows  about  steel  and  iron.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  once  in  the  steel  business.  On  trade  conditions 
he  is  infallible." 

"Well,"  said  the  tender  customer,  "he  is  very  bearish 
on  Steel  common.  You  think  yourself  it  will  go  down, 
don't  you?" 

"I  can't  see  anj-thing  in  conditions  to  put  it  up,"  said 
the  Wall  street  man. 

The  tender  customer  went  back  to  the  house  where 
he  had  his  account,  ofifered  the  steel  authority  a  good 
cigar,  and  aot  in  return  the  storv  of  how  the  steel  authoritv' 


disapproved  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  told  Mr.  ^Morgan  and  others  how  it  was 
going  to  turn  out.  Did  he  tell  them  personally?  Well, 
not  exactly;  but  he  told  everybody  else  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  newspapers  which  no  paper  dared  to  print  at  that 
time.  Also,  he  wrote  a  series  of  circulars  for  a  large 
Stock  Exchange  house  predicting  the  slump  which  took 
place  in  the  Steel  shares. 

The  man  whom  the  tender  customer  knew  as  one  who 
got  his  living  in  Wall  street  went  back  to  his  office  and 
gave  orders  to  buy  all  the  Steel  common  he  was  short  of. 

"Do  you  know  anything?"  asked  the  broker  in  sur- 
prise.    "I  thought  you  were  very  bearish  on  Steel." 

"I  have  been,"  said  the  man  who  got  his  living  in  'vVal! 
street.     "I  am  bearish  on  it  still,  but  I'm  wrong." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"I've  been  talking  to  a  lamb." 

"One  who  was  bearish  on  Steel?"  inquired  the  broker. 

"Worse  than  that.  He  had  been  selling  Steel  common 
short  on  the  advice  of  the  only  infallible  man  in  Wall 
street." 

A  month  afterward  the  tender  customer  who  had  been 
neglecting  his  silk  business  met  his  Wall  street  friend 
uptown.  "Our  authority  was  not  infallible  this  time,"  he 
remarked.  "I  lost  nearly  ten  points  in  that  Steel  common 
I  sold  short." 

"But  our  friend  is  infallible,  all  the  same,"  said  the 
Wall  street  man. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  said  the  tender  cus- 
tomer.    "He  certainly  was  very  wrong  on  Steel  common." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  answered  the  Wall  street  man. 
"He  is  infallibly  wrong." 

"But  you  said  yourself  that  he  was  undoubtedly  an  au- 
thority on  the  steel  trade." 

"He  is,  but  Steel  common  is  always  nine  months  or  a 
year  ahead  of  him,  and  he  never  catches  up  with  it.  He 
has  been  running  that  race  for  ten  years." 

"Why  couldn't  you  have  told  me  before?" 

"Steel  might  have  gone  down." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  now?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it." 

"That's  what  you  said  before."  complained  the  tender 
customer.  "W'hy  is  a  speculator  like  yourself  so  unw:!r.ng 
to  give  an  opinion?" 

"You  are  in  the  silk  business?"  asked  the  Wall  .^ircet 
man. 

"Yes." 

"W^ell,  then,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  if  silks  are  going 
to  rise.     I  should  like  to  buy  if  they  will  rise." 


Ottawa's  Advantages. — The  Publicity  and  Industrial 
Bureau  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  issued  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated brochure  calling  attention  to  the  economic  and 
advantageous  facilities  for  the  successful  operation  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  industry  which  are  offered  by  the 
city  of  Ottawa.  The  Chaudiere  Falls  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
located  within  the  city  limits,  provide  an  abundance  of 
cheap  electric  power,  approximately  73,000  hp.  being  at 
present  utilized,  with  27,000  hp.  available.  On  the  same 
river,  above  the  city,  589.320  hp.,  and  below  the  city  269,680 
hp.  are  capable  of  development.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
city  is  in  possession  of  more  power  than  Niagara,  and  at 
less  cost.  A  list  of  168  factories  is  given  which  shows  the 
great  diversity  of  the  local  industries. 


The  Jones  Step  Process. — The  Kloman  Mining  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  install  at  its  property  in  the  Republic 
district  of  the  Marquette  range  three  furnaces  of  the  Step 
process  type,  of  which  John  T.  Jones  is  the  inventor.  The 
equipment  for  the  plants  is  now  arriving  from  the  shops 
of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company.  The  construction  of  the 
furnaces  will  differ  somewhat  from  that  employed  in  the 
experimental  plant  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  Mr.  Jones' 
home  cit>'.  The  most  noticeable  radical  change  will  be  in 
the  cylindrical  kiln,  the  position  of  which  will  be  horizontal 
instead  of  inclined.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  will 
range  from  200  tons  to  400  tons  of  "metalized"  ore  in 
24  hours. 

R.  A.  Rowland  &  Co.,  Bessemer  Eldg.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  the  cast  iron,  ornamental  iron  and 
brass  work  for  a  new  depot  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  which  will  be  50  x  200  ft.  in  size. 
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Considerations  Bearing  on  the  Economical  Installation  and   Operation   of  Machinery 

BY    STERLING    H.    BUNNELL. 


Ill  looking  over  a  well  designed  factory,  with  material 
traveling  forward  on  regular  routes,  workmen  actively  em- 
ployed at  all  times,  supplies  furnished  as  required  without 
delay  and  light,  power  and  all  facilities  supplied  in  full 
measure  and  without  interruption,  there  is  little  evidence 
of  the  elaborate  process  of  investigation  which  precedes 
getting  the  equipment  and  putting  it  in  working  order. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  must  be  solved 
by  the  manager  or  engineer  taking  hold  of  a  factory  prob- 
lem is-  the  planning  of  the  equipment  to  handle  the  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  steps  to  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  a  new  factory  intended  to  take  over  the  work  of 
one  already  in  operation  are  easily  determined.  If.  how- 
ever, an  old  factory  is  to  be  purchased  and  adapted  to 
handle  new  work,  much  more  study  is  necessary  than  if 
the  whole  problem  began  with  a  sheet  of  blank  paper.  The 
most  difficult  of  all  situations  is  to  lay  out  the  work  in 
connection  with  a  new  machine  or  process  which  has  never 
before  been  handled  in  a  shop,  and  which  therefore  cannot 
be  reduced  to  practice  on  the  lines  of  what  someone  else 
has  done.  It  is  always  easy  to  take  another  man's  ideas 
and  do  better  than  he  did.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to 
start  in  the  first  place  with  no  information  at  all  and  estab- 
lish a  scheme  so  good  that  the  second  man  cannot  pick 
holes  in  it  at  the  first  glance. 

Things  to  Be  Decided  First 

Taking  up  the  work  at  the  beginning,  the  first  step  is  to 
go  over  the  machine  or  process  in  detail,  item  by  item,  and 
estimate  the  kind  of  machine,  character  of  labor  and  time 
element  necessary  to  complete  each  operation  in  detail.  If 
the  work  is  the  construction  of  a  small  machine  in  one  size 
only  a  list  of  parts  of  the  machine  taken  from  the  draw- 
ings is  the  starting  point.  Each  part  is  then  to  be  studied 
and  the  best  method  of  construction  determined  and  set 
down.  The  size  of  machine  which  it  is  proposed  to  use 
and  the  time  required  for  the  operation  should  be  put 
down  each  in  its  proper  column.  A  complete  list  of  job 
time  is  thus  prepared.  A  series  of  totals  is  taken  of  the 
list  when  completed,  so  that  the  total  of  minutes  or  hours 
time  for  each  size  of  machine  tool  may  be  determined. 
The  desired  output  of  the  factory  in  anits  of  product  per 
day  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  many  ma- 
chines of  each  type  will  be  required  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary number  of  each  part. 

At  this  point  an  element  of  judgment  comes  in.  Some 
machines  will  be  found  to  have  idle  time,  as  where  the 
number  of  operations  for  one  machine  is  not  enough  to 
keep  it  busy  for  a  full  day  while  turning  out  its  quota  of 
the  day's  output  of  the  factory.  The  planner  does  here 
just  what  the  foreman  would  do  in  an  actual  factory.  He 
endeavors  to  see  if  he  can  shift  some  of  the  work  from 
tools  of  near  the  same  size,  or  whether  he  can  increase  the 
speed  of  machines  when  necessary  so  that  they  can  finish 
within   the   scheduled  time. 

Standard  vs.  Special  Machines. 

The  difficult  operations  and  the  most  expensive  items 
of  work  need  the  most  careful  study.  Some  of  these  oper- 
ations may  be  found  to  form  the  centers  around  which  all 
the  shop  work  may  be  said  to  revolve.  If  a  special  ma- 
chine is  required  to  perform  some  one  operation  the  output 
of  the  entire  factory  may  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of 
this  machine  to  do  work.  In  selecting  the  types  of  ma- 
chine for  difficult  or  special  work  too  much  thought  cannot 
be  given  to  arranging  to  use  standard  tools  and  devices 
rather  than  special  construction.  While  there  are  cases 
where  special  machines  are  desirable,  it  is  much  more  often 
advisable  for  the  one  planning  the  work  to  arrange  for 
special  devices  to  be  applied  to  standard  machines  so  as  to 
avoid  the  purchase  of  expensive  machinery  which  will  rep- 
resent too  large  a  proportion  of  the  invested  capital  and 
which  cannot  Uc  teadily  shifted  to  other  work.  Among 
machine  tools  some  of  the  special  turret  lathes  which  have 
been  advocated  universally  for  work  which  was   formerly 


done  on  engine  lathes  are  being  replaced  to  advantage  by 
lathes  of  simpler  types  provided  with  automatic  stops.  A 
cheaper  and  stronger  machine  is  thus  put  within  the  capaci- 
ties of  semi-skilled  help.  Such  lathes  can  be  "set  up"  by 
a  foreman  in  the  same  way  as  is  common  practice  with 
turret  lathes  and  screw  machines,  and  unskilled  men  can 
easily  be  taught  to  run  tham,  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
being  secured  by  proper  setting  of  the  automatic  stops. 

In  putting  new  work  into  an  old  shop  purchased  for  the 
purpose  it  is  worth  while  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
from  the  beginning,  just  as  if  the  shop  were  new,  and 
then  to  compare  the  schedule  of  tools  and  see  where  dis- 
crepancies occur.  Naturally,  having  certain  machines  on 
hand,  there  will  be  more  opportunity  for  revising  the  first 
schedule  and  shifting  some  kinds  of  work  to  other  tools 
than  those  for  which  they  were  first  intended,  so  as  to 
utilize  the  facilities  as  far  as  possible.  Managers  are  recog- ' 
nizing  more  in  these  days  the  value  of  time  spent  in  care- 
ful planning  before  starting  to  spend  money  upon  equip- 
ment which  cannot  be  changed.  A  few  days  and  the 
necessary  e.xpense  put  into  the  careful  study  of  a  manu- 
facturing problem  cannot  fail  to  realize  much  more  in  the 
way  of  profit  than  the  same  amount  spent  in  a  machine 
which  later  proves  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  loses  money 
from  first  to  last. 

Sequence  in  Ordering  and  Installing  Machines 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  actual  purchase  of  the  new 
machinery  the  management  should  remember  first  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  commence  work  on  all  of  the  ma- 
chines on  the  same  day.  There  are  always  successive 
steps  to  be  performed  in  every  manufacturing  operation. 
The  purchaser  should  therefore  ascertain  which  machines 
he  can  probably  get  soonest  and  should  work  with  the  men 
concerned  in  fitting  up  the  tools,  making  the  necessary  fix- 
tures and  commencing  the  construction  of  factory  product, 
so»that  they  may  make  ready  to  use  the  machines  as  soon 
as  they  come  in.  In  setting  up  a  large  factory  much  inter- 
est may  be  saved  by  careful  planning  in  this  way.  Some 
of  the  machines  first  purchased  can  be  put  to  work  making 
fixtures  for  others.  In  machine  work  some  of  the  lathes 
intended  for  manufacturing  may  be  started  as  toolmak- 
ing  machines  and  afterward  transferred  as  the  volume  of 
toolmaking  work  decreases,  which  will  often  be  the  case 
where  large  quantities  of  jigs  must  be  made  up  in  advance 
for  a  machine  which  will  afterward  remain  with  little 
change. 

A  Tendency  To  Too  Heavy  Machines 
Considerable  saving  can  often  be  made  in  purchasing 
tools,  if  the  craze  for  extra  weight  is  kept  in  check,  where 
this  is  justifiable.  Machine  tool  builders  sometimes  per- 
suade purchasers  to  take  extra  heavy  patterns  of  tools, 
when  in  fact  the  work  which  will  be  put  on  the  tools  is 
not  of  a  character  which  permits  of  using  their  full  power. 
In  a  forge  shop  the  heaviest  possible  pattern  of  lathe  is 
justifiable  for  taking  very  heavy  cuts  on  rough  orders;  but 
the  same  type  of  lathe  would  not  be  desirable  for  finishing 
crank  shafts  in  a  machine  shop,  since  the  shafts  are  not 
stiff  enough  to  permit  of  using  the  full  power  of  such  a 
tool.  There  are  excellent  special  machines  made  for  such 
work  as  the  turning  of  crank  shafts ;  but  while  they  work 
with  great  speed  and  accuracy,  they  are  naturally  not  con- 
structed with  the  same  charact'er  of  strength  and  rigidity 
as  is  necessary  in  ripping  off  the  steel  from  a  rough 
forging.  There  are  boring  mills  on  the  market  capable  of 
taking  the  heaviest  kind  of  a  cut  at  the  greatest  speed  pos- 
sible for  the  steel,  on  the  outside  of  the  full  diameter  of 
which  the  machine  is  capable.  Such  tools,  however,  are  not 
desirable  for  shops  where  nine-tenths  of  the  machine's  work 
is  to  be  done  on  small  diameters.  In  many  cases,  careful 
preliminary  thought  will  show  how  to  save  unnecessary 
outlay,  and  where  the  shop  can  better  afford  to  lose  a 
little  time  on  occasional  large  work  than  to  suffer  a  con- 
stant loss  through  the  fixed  charges  connected  with  a  heavy 
and  expensive  tool  worked  to  only  half  its  capacity. 
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In  planning  a  factory,  it  is  always  necessary  to  provide 
liberally  for  growth.  This  requires  a  quality  of  the  imagi- 
nation beyond  that  needed  to  determine  the  necessary  tools 
for  work  in  hand.  The  designer  of  the  shop  should  con- 
sider whether,  in  purchasing  a  machine  of,  say,  40  in. 
diameter,  he  can  provide,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  ex- 
treme of  work  which  he  may  desire  to  take  care  of  in  the 
shop,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  do  well 
to  buy  a  small  machine  in  the  first  place  and  later  add  a 
larger  one.  A  common  fault  of  purchasers  of  shop  equip- 
ment is  to  put  in  overgrown  tools  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  take  care  of  anything  which  may  be  required.  The 
result  is  that  the  tool  is  worked  for  years  on  small  size, 
at  continual  disadvantage.  The  loss  of  profits  on  a  tool 
poorly  adapted  to  the  work  is  enough  in  many  cases  to  have 
covered  at  least  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  another  machine 
of  smaller  size,  and  often,  indeed,  will  pay  for  the  small 
machine  in  a  short  time. 

Finally,  in  planning  and  purchasing,  the  management 
should  be  conservative,  and  endeavor  to  keep  within  the 
limits  set  by  prudence  in  every  direction.  Not  all  the 
tools  should  be  purchased  in  one  order.  Some  capital 
should  be  reserved  for  additions.  The  most  careful 
planning  cannot  foresee  all  the  development  of  the  future. 
Some  machines  will  be  found  insufficient  in  output  to  meet 
the  requirements.  New  devices  will  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  construction  department,  which  will  put  in  requisi- 
tions for  them,  often  calling  for  no  small  amount  of  money. 
All  plans  have  a  tendency  to  overrun  the  expected  limits. 
By  purchasing  the  small  machines  first,  and  keeping  back 
portions  of  lots  of  machines  of  the  same  size,  the  man  with 
limited  capital  is  much  more  safe  than  with  his  last  dollar 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  same  considera- 
tion should  hold  with  large  and  wealthy  corporations,  which 
are  justified  in  purchasing  to  fill  their  needs,  but  which 
should  always  retain  a  generous  reserve  for  the  unexpected 
additions  which  success  will  require  for  the  plant. 
■>  »  » 

The   American    Foundrymen's    Association 


The  following  provisional  programme  has  just  been 
issued  for  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  :May  23  to  26.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  building  on 
Duquesne  Way,  in  which  will  be  shown  the  exhibits  of 
the  foundry  supply  and  machinery  firms.  The  "joint 
sessions"  referred  to  are  those  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Brass  Founders'  Association.  The  latter 
association  holds  a  separate  session  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, also  one  for  the  election  of  officers  on  Friday 
morning. 

MoND.^Y,    May   22 
2  P.   M. — Registration   Only. 
Tuesday,   May  23 
9  A.  M. — Registration. 
10  .4.  M. — Joint  Session. 
Addresses    of    Welcome.    Presidential    Addresses,    Reports    of    Secre- 
taries, Committees,   etc. 
"Economical    Insurance   for   Foundry   Properties,"   by   S.   G.    Walker, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
"Production   Costs,"  by  Ellsworth  M.   Taylor,  New  York. 
"The    Efficiency    Movement    in    the    Foundry,"    by   C.    E.    Knoeppel, 

New  York. 
"Foundry  Costs,"  by  F.  E.  Webner,  New  York. 
"Why  Cost  Systems  Fail,"  by  S.  E.  Nold,  Alliance.  Ohio. 
Presentation  of  Molding  Sand  Data  of  the  A.  F.  A. 
Memorandum   on  the   Standard  Test   Ear  for  Cast  Iron. 
2  P.  M.—A.   F.  A.   Session. 
'  "Cupola  Melting  Practice,"  by  P.  Munnoch. 
"Cupola  Practice,"  by  R.  H.  Palmer,   Salem.   Ohio. 
"  The   Briquctting    of    Metal    Borings,"    by    Dr.    R.    Moldenke,    Wat- 

chung,  N.  J. 
"Mechanical   Charging  of  Cupolas,"  by  G.  R.   Brandon,   Harvey.   III. 
"Progress  in  Heated  Foundry  Mixers,"  by  J.  B.  Nau.  New  York. 
"Titanium  in  Iron  Castings  "  by  Chas.  V.   Slocum,   Pittsburgh. 
"Defective   Castings,   and  how   to   Handle  Them,"  by  John    M.   Per- 
kins, St.  Louis. 
"Molding  Machine  Practice,"  bv  E.  H.   Mumford,  Plainfield.   N.  J. 
"Machine  vs.   Hand  Molding,"  by  John  Alexander,   Philadelphia. 
Wednesday,  May   24. 
9.30  A.   M. — Joint  Session. 
"The  Permanent  Mold,"  by  Edgar  A.  Custer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"The  Foundry  at  Close  Range,"  by  Benj.  D.  Fuller,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
"Core  Making  and   Core  Machines,"  by  Archie  M.   Loudon,   Elmira, 

N.  Y. 
"Core  Room  Practice,"  by  F.  A.  Coleman,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


"Recent   Developments    in    Pyrometry,"    by    S.    H.    Stupakoff,   Pitts- 
burgh. 

"Recovery  of  Foundry  Waste,"  by  S.  .\.  Capron,  Westfield,  Mass. 
2  P.   M. — Steel  Session. 

"Open    Hearth    Steel    Foundry    Practice,"    by    R.    E.    Bull,    Granite 
City,  111. 

"The    Manufacture    and    Annealing    of    Converter    Steel    Castings," 
by  Bradley  Stoughton,  New  York. 

"The   Small   Open   Hearth    Furnace    for   Steel    Castings,"   by    Walter 
MacGreggor,   Chicago. 

"The    Practicability   of   the    Induction    Furnace    for    the    Making    of 
Steel  Castings,"  by  C.  H.  Von  Baur,  New  York. 

"The  Electric  Furnace  for  Steel  Castings,"  by  Dr.  P.  Heroult,  New 
York. 

"Microscopic    Structure   of    Iron   and    Steel,"    by    Prof.    Wra.    Camp- 
bell, New  York. 

"Titanium  in  Steel  Castings,"  by  Chas.   V.   Slocum,  Pittsburgh. 

"Vanadium   in    Iron   and    Steel   Castings,"    by  G.   L.    Norris,    Pitts- 
burgh. 

Thursday,  May  25. 

9:30  A.  M. — Joint  Session. 

"Foundry  Construction,"  by  CtCo.   K.   Mnoper,  New  York. 

"Electric  Motor  Drive  for   Foundries,"   by   Brent  Wiley,  Pittsburgh. 

"The  Rotary  Blower  tor  Cupola  Use,"  by  R.  H.   Rice,  Schenectady, 
N.   Y. 

"The   Application    of   Lifting   Magnets   for    Foundry   Work,"    by    H. 
F.  Stratton,  Cleveland. 

"Pattern   Equipment,"  by   W.    S.   Giele,  Philadelphia. 

"Titanium  in   Malleable   Castings,"   by   C.    H.    Gale,   Pittsburgh. 

"The  Physical  and  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Malleable   Iron,"  by 
W.   P.   Putnam.   Detroit,  Mich. 

"The    Equipment   of   Air   Furnaces  Using   Oil  as  *  uel,"   by   N.    W. 
Best,   New  York. 

1  P.  M.     Train  excursion  to  foundries  and  steel  works.      (Pa.  R.  R. 
Union  Station.) 

8   P.    M.      Entertainment   by    Foundry    &    Machine    Exhibition    Com- 
pany to  members,  ladies  and  guests  attending  the  convention. 
Friday,  May  26. 
9.30  A.  M.—A.  F.  A.  Session. 

"Gas   Cavities,    Shot  and   Chilled  Iron   in   Iron    Castings,"   by  Thos. 
D.  West,  Cleveland. 

"Manganese   and    Silicon   in    the    Foundry,"    by    A.    E.    Outerbridge, 
Jr.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

"Instruction   Paper  on  Phosphorus,"  by   H.   E.   Field,   Pittsburgh. 

'The  Foundry  Foremen's  Educational  Movement,"  by  D.  O.  Wilson, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Election  of  officers  and  concluding  business. 

3.30    P.    M. — Pittsburgh    and    Cincinnati    Ball    game    at    the    Million 
Dollar  Forbes  Field. 

6.30    P.    M. — Subscription    dinner   open   to   all    who   attend    the    con- 
vention. 

The   visiting   ladies    will   be   specially   entertained   by   a    special    com- 
mittee. 

4  «  » 

Railroad  Equipment  Orders. — In  addition  to  the  500 
refrigerator  cars  already  eported  as  ordered  by  the  Bur- 
lington, it  has  placed  10  o  gondolas  with  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company.  The  Key  West  Route  of  the 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  &  San  Jose  Railway  has  ordered 
25  motor  coaches  and  trucks  from  the  St.  Louis  Car  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis.  The  Merchants  Despatch  Transporta- 
tion will  build  100  refrigerator  cars  at  its  shops  and  is 
taking  prices  on  1000  additional  refrigerator  cars,  .\mong 
pending  inquiries  are  the  following:  Cambria  &  Indiana, 
Philadelphia,  200  all-steel  hopper  cars:  Seattle  ^Ifg.  Com- 
pany, 50  hopper  cars :  Grand  Trunk,  1000  box  cars ;  Du- 
luth.  Rainy  Lake  &  Winnipeg.  250  box  cars  and  100  flat 
cars ;  Canadian  Pacific,  1000  to  2000  box  cars  and  300  to 
500  gondola  cars.  The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for 
136  locomotives.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered 
placed  35  locomotives  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

♦-•-• 

The  National  Clock  &  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  states  that  its  factory  was  damaged  by  fire 
April  22  to  the  extent  of  $18,000  to  $20,000.  The  company 
manufactures  thermostatic  instruments,  making  a  specialty 
of  oven  thermometers.  It  has  been  compelled  to  move  to 
1906  Pine  street,  owing  partly  to  the  damage  done  to 
its  building  and  partly  to  the  necessity  for  occupying 
larger  quarters  so  as  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  its  products.  The  insurance  inspectors,  after 
making  a  thorough  investigation,  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  fire  to  a  lighted  cigarette,  spontaneous  combustion  or 
the  crossing  of  wires. 

The  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  has  just  issued  a  loose  leaf  sheet  catalogue  illustrat- 
ing its  Hne  of  molding  machines  for  foundry  work  and  in- 
cluding jolt  ramming  machines,  split  pattern  machines, 
power  squeezers  and  pneumatic  vibrators. 
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A  Recent  Study  of  the  Situation  Is  Encouraging  to  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Tools- 
Agencies  and  Prices 


BY  C.   A.  TUPPER. 


Returning  from  a  three  months'  trip  through  all  of  the 
important  industrial  districts  of  Europe  west  of  Russia 
and  north  of  Buda-Pesth,  I  can  summarize  the  situation 
as  one  most  favorable  to  the  further  extension  of  Ameri- 
can trade  in  machinery  of  every  description,  for  metal 
working  and  allied  branches.  It  is  now  a  fact  well  recog- 
nized that,  with  the  extensive  domestic  market  open  to 
them,  American  manufacturers  have  developed  specialties 
in  machinery  construction  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
those  of  any  other  nation,  particularly  in  the  line  of  high 
speeds,  large  capacities  per  unit  of  labor,  easy  control  and 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  operation.  This  specializa- 
tion, with  its  accompanying  changes  in  shop  methods,  Eu- 
ropean users  were  slow  to  appreciate  in  the  beginning,  but 
in  recent  years  they  have  seen  its  advantages.  The  in- 
creasing cost  of  labor  has  forced  the  very  general  adoption 
of  American  labor-saving  methods  and  machinery,  with 
consequent  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  the  latter  by  con- 
cerns that  can  find  no  equivalent  or  reasonably  satisfactory 
substitute  for  it  among  their  home  producers.  It  is  also 
freely  admitted  abroad  at  this  time  that  the  tendency  of 
many  American  manufacturers  to  limit  their  activities  to 
one  tool,  or  one  special  line  of  machinery,  has  resulted  in 
a  degree  of  efficiency  not  ordinarily  reached  by  manufac- 
turers abroad,  who  must  depend  upon  a  wide  range  of  de- 
mand from  a  limited  field^imited  both  geographically  and 
by  racial  prejudices.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
latter  to  turn  out  numerous  distinct  varieties  of  apparatus 
in  order  to  keep  their  shops  working  to  capacity. 

The  High  Standing  of  American  Tool  Builders 

For  many  years  there  has  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
Americans,  and  with  good  reason,  the  tale  of  our  deficien- 
cies in  catering  to  export  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
gratifying  to  find  in  every  industrial  center  of  Europe  evi- 
dences of  the  really  efficient,  trustworthy  work  done  abroad 
by  American  machine  tool  builders.  If  our  national  repu- 
tation in  Europe,  as  designers  and  reliable  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  depended  upon  this  class  of  trade  alone  it 
would  stand  very  high.  I  found  represented  in  installa- 
tions no  less  than  113  American  builders  of  machine  shop 
equipment  and  many  additional  concerns  furnishing  other 
apparatus  identified  with  the  metal  working  industries,  in- 
cluding pattern  making  machinery,  foundry  equipment, 
pneumatic  appliances,  electric  power  and  pumping  ma- 
chinery— the  last  two,  however,  being  represented  by 
branches  or  affiliations  of  the  principal  companies  operat- 
ing in  this  country. 

There  is,  of  course,  extensive  imitation  of  American 
tools,  both  for  wood  and  metal  working.  The  best  of  these 
imitations  have  been  brought  out  in  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land, and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
any  inferiority.  In  fact,  one  meets  with  some  undoubted 
improvements  over  American  designs,  due  to  characteristic 
Teutonic  thoroughness  in  reducing  all  calculations  to  a 
mathematical  certainty.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  imita- 
tions are  merely  imitations,  not  real  equivalents,  and  there 
appears  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean users  to  equip  their  shops  with  the  most  efficient 
American  tools,  even  at  considerably  higher  prices  than 
would  need  to  be  paid  for  substitutes.  Comments  on  the 
latter  were,  in  most  cases,  accompanied  by  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  speaker's  opinion. 

Agencies  for  American  Tools 

The  sale  of  American  tools  in  Europe  is  so  largely  in 
the  hands  of  agencies  that  the  proper  selection  of  such 
representation  by  the  American  manufacturer  is  a  primal 
element  of  profitable  trade.  Nor  are  his  subsequent  edu- 
cation and  support  of  these  agencies  of  less  importance. 
The  larger  agencies,  having  their  headquarters  in  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austro-Hun- 
gary.  Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  (note  the 


distinction)  in  the  chief  manufacturing  centers  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  are  in  the  main 
treating  American  interests  fairly  and  efficiently.  This  is 
also  true  of  large  European  manufacturers  who  carry  a 
stock  of  American  tools  non-competitive  with  their  own 
and  furnish  complete  shop  installations.  Many  smaller 
agencies  or  individual  agents  located  directly  in  industrial 
districts,  each  intensively  cultivating  a  strictly  limited  ter- 
ritory, are,  however,  rendering  very  good  service  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers;  and  in  planning  a  new  or  extended 
campaign  the  possibilities  of  this  class  of  representation 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Great  Industrial  Activity  Abroad 

All  through  Europe,  particularly  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  I  found  the  most  pronounced  activity 
in  every  line  of  industry,  with  many  plants  working  two 
long  shifts  or  three  8-hour  shifts  per  day.  There  is  a 
corresponding  need  of  equipment  of  all  kinds  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands,  and  no  American  manufacturer  having  ma- 
chinery which  will  save  time  and  labor  or  otherwise  effect 
economies  in  production  should  hesitate  to  place  it  before 
the  European  trade.  He  will  find  no  better  time  for  doing 
so.  Any  tool  offered  abroad,  however,  should  possess  un- 
qualified merit.  Of  ordinary  machinery,  mediocre  in  qual- 
ity, there  is  a  great  abundance  in  all  European  countries. 
Much  of  this  class  of  equipment  can  be  more  cheaply  pro- 
duced there,  especially  when  the  differences  in  delivery 
charges  are  considered,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
home  product  naturally  has  preference. 

The  matter  of  price  is  of  far  less  importance  than  is 
generally  supposed  in  this  country.  When  a  European 
selects  an  American  tool  he  ordinarily  does  so  because  of 
its  decided  superiority  to  other  makes  and  the  saving  in 
production  that  can  be  effected  by  its  use  is  figured  out 
to  the  last  decimal.  Having  before  him,  therefore,  the  sum 
total  of  possible  annual  economy,  on  a  conservative  basis, 
he  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  machine,  and  there 
is  no  good  end  gained  by  making  undue  concessions.  The 
more  American  manufacturers  adhere  to  the  "one  price" 
standard  the  more  European  users  respect  them.  Consid- 
erable injury  to  our  trade  abroad  has  been  done  by  the 
tendency  of  some  tool  builders  on  this  side  to  get  a  footing 
in  certain  territory  by  means  of  low  prices,  and  the  present 
slackness  in  all  lines  here  is  having,  in  this  respect,  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  American  trade  all  through 
Europe. 

Personal  Cultivation  of  Trade 

Some  of  the  smaller  American  manufacturers  of  metal 
working  machinery,  machine  tools  in  particular,  have  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Europe  to  a  surprising  degree,  and 
they  are  at  present  cultivating  the  field  more  thoroughly 
than  the  greater  number  of  the  large  concerns.  I  met  in 
numerous  instances  with  the  excellent  results  accomplished 
through  visits  of  members  of  these  firms,  or  special  repre- 
sentatives from  their  works,  and  the  demonstrations  given 
by  them  of  the  efficiency  of  their  machines.  Tons  of  cata- 
logue matter  or  correspondence,  and  any  amount  of  ordi- 
nary selling  effort,  are  not  equal  to  one  good  demonstration, 
particularly  if  it  can  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  man- 
aging directors  or  superintendents  of  a  number  of  plants 
in  the  district,  with  the  close  and  comprehensive  questioning 
which  this  is  sure  to  bring  out.  It  is,  naturally,  of  great 
advantage  if  the  demonstrator  can  speak  the  language  of 
the  country;  but  even  that  is  not  essential.  Not  only  is 
Euglish  very  generally  understood  abroad,  but  the  sign 
language  goes  far  in  Europe  and  people  there  are  adepts 
in  comprehending  it. 

Outside  of  the  line  of  the  wood  and  metal  working 
industries  there  are  many  other  opportunities  in  Europe 
for  the  extension  of  American  trade ;  but  most  of  these, 
such  as  flour  milling,  timber  cutting,  ore  and  stone  crush- 
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ing,  concrete  mixing,  etc.,  would  not  interest  the  majority 
of  readers  of  The  Iron  Age. 

Power  Equipment  Lags 

In  relation  to  power  equipment,  which  does  have  such 
interest,  I  found  the  situation  unfavorable.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  gas  engines,  the  best  American  makes  of  which 
undoubtedly  excel  those  of  Europe  both  for  simplicity  of 
construction  and  economy  of  maintenance,  the  power  and 
electrical  machinery  manufactured  abroad  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, fully  equal  or  superior  to  the  average  of  that  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  The  best  work  appears  to  be  done 
in  Switzerland,  where  an  amazing  degree  of  efficiency  has 
been  attained.  From  the  first  European  plant  visited, 
which  was  a  wood  working  shop  equipped  wholly  with 
American  tools,  in  the  island  of  St.  Michaels,  Azores,  I 
found  Swiss  generators,  motors,  switchboards  and  other 
electrical  apparatus,  as  well  as  steam  and  hydraulic  tur- 
bines, engines,  etc.,  more  largely  used  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Apart  from  machinery  of  the  European 
branches  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  West- 
inghouse  companies.  American  products  in  this  line  have  a 
very  limited  representation  in  Europe.  There  are  some 
Corliss  engines  in  operation  that  were  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  saw  only  one  of  recent  make  and  this  was 
from  a  "repeat"  order  based  on  the  extremely  satisfactory 
service  of  a  similar  engine  installed  years  ago.  One  prac- 
tically as  good  could  have  been  purchased  from  shops  in 
the  same  city  at  a  very  much  lower  price.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  in  the  Hne  of  hydroelectric  machin- 
ery European  builders  are  now  copying  American  types 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  their  own  earlier  designs.  In 
one  large  plant  that  I  visited  every  important  piece  of  work 
on  the  floor  represented  this  tendency. 

American  steam  driven  pumps  have  heretofore  com- 
manded a  fairly  large  sale  in  Europe,  but  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man manufacturers  have  been  pressing  them  very  closely 
during  late  years  and  the  increasing  use  of  motor  driven 
pumps  threatens  to  displace  these  types  almost  altogether. 
In  the  line  of  electrically  operated  pumps  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  taken  the  lead  and  our  own  best  designs  are 
mainly  adaptations  of  European  practice.  Hence  the  sale 
of  American  motor  driven  pumps  abroad,  especially  those 
of  the  centrifugal  type,  would  appear  to  be  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Mining  and  Metallurgical  Machinery 

In  the  treatment  of  iron  ore,  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
in  steel  making,  etc.,  the  flow  of  ideas  and  improvements 
in  equipment  has  been,  in  the  judgment  of  Europeans, 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  with  very  little  of  a 
return  movement ;  but  machinery  in  general  for  mining 
work  and  the  recovery  of  values  from  metallic  ores  other 
than  iron  has  been  developed  to  a  greater  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  this  country  owing  to  the  larger  range  of  our 
experience.  Hence  the  field  for  the  sale  of  American  min- 
ing and  metallurgical  equipment  is  very  large.  This  might 
not  be  true  if  the  continent  of  Europe  only  were  to  be 
considered ;  but  the  investments  made  by  British  and  Con- 
tinental capital  in  mining  enterprises  the  world  over,  par- 
ticularly in  the  colonies  or  other  dependencies  of  European 
countries,  lead  annually  to  the  purchase  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Prague,  Buda- 
Pesth  and  other  large  commercial  centers  of  enormous 
quantities  of  machinery  for  their  development  and  opera- 
tion. Some  of  the  leading  American  manufacturers, 
through  branch  houses  and  agencies,  are  securing  a  large 
part  of  this  trade,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  even  placed  di- 
rectly in  New  York  by  representatives  of  European 
owners ;  but  there  is  much  more  of  the  business  that  can 
be  obtained  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  field  abroad.  Hav- 
ing been  given  exceptional  opportunities  of  observing  con- 
ditions I  can  state  this  most  emphatically. 


Customs  Decisions 


McDowell  &  Co.,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have 
recently  completed  a  shipment  of  pipe  from  the  oil  fields 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  consisting  of  13  miles  of  second 
hand  and  six  miles  of  new  pipe,  sizes  4,  6  and  8  in.,  to  the 
Wichita  Falls  Gas  Company,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and 
has  an  order  from  the  same  company  for  four  more  miles 
of  pipe.  McDowell  &  Co.  for  years  have  made  a  specialty 
of  buying,  repairing  and  selling  second  hand  pipes,  casing, 
tubing,  rods,  etc. 


Mantel  or  Fireplace  Castings 

Although  Congress,  in  passing  the  tariff  act  of  1909, 
liberalized  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  Dingley  act 
of  1897  relating  to  iron  castings,  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  rules  that  mantels  or  fireplaces  are  not 
included  in  the  category  of  castings  within  the  meaning  of 
the  existing  law.  The  collector  at  New  York  classified 
the  articles  as  "not  specially  provided  for,  composed 
wholly  of  iron,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,"  and  im- 
posed duty  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent.  The  importers, 
including  Warren  &  Wetmore,  the  W.  H.  Jackson  Com- 
pany and  the  E.  B.  Currier  Company,  objected  to  the  col- 
lector's classification,  alleging  in  their  protests  that  the 
merchandise  is  entitled  to  enter  at  8/10  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
or  at  I  cent  per  pound,  under  paragraph  147  as  "castings 
of  iron  or  cast-iron  plates."  The  testimony  shows  that  the 
articles  are  metal  interiors  or  linings  for  mantels,  made 
of  cast  iron  in  several  sections.  These  are  imported  in 
sets,  each  piece  of  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  other,  the 
respective  parts  being  finished  and  ready  to  be  set  up  to 
form  the  lining  for  the  fireplace  or  the  frieze  for  the 
mantel. 

The  decision  of  the  board  states  that  the  goods  are  no 
longer  mere  castings  of  iron,  or  plates,  having  passed 
beyond  that  stage  when  the  frieze  or  interior  of  the  mantel 
was  fashioned  so  as  to  fit  together.  The  decision  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  law  is  perhaps  more  liberal  in  its 
treatment  of  castings  than  its  predecessor,  but  holds  that 
the  words  "but  not  made  up  into  articles"  appearing  in 
paragraph  147  are  fatal  to  the  contention  of  the  importers. 
In  passing  on  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  "but 
not  made  up  into  articles,  "the  board  rules  that  it  was  a 
limitation  so  as  to  exclude  three  classes  of  articles:  I.  An 
article  made  up  of  more  than  one  casting,  the  separate 
parts  of  which  are  fitted  and  ready  to  be  put  together.  2. 
A  casting  joined  or  fitted  as  a  part  of  something  else. 
3.  A  single  casting  which  is  a  completed  and  usable  article 
in  itself.    The  decision  concludes : 

The  merchandise  here  before  us  is  excluded  by  reason  of  above 
limitation.  The  goods  are  interiors  of  mantels,  etc.,  all  ready  and 
fitted  for  use,  and  have  lost  their  character  as  "castings  of  iron." 
The  real  claim  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  goods  are 
imported  in  sections,  but  that  fact  cannot  alter  the  classification 
of  the  goods  as  completed  manufactured  articles.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  sections  necessary  to  make  a  complete  machine 
when  imported  collectively  are  entitled  to  be  separately  considered 
as  castings.  We  hold  the  merchandise  dutiable  under  paragraph 
199,  and  overrule  the  claims  at  lower  rates  as  filed  in  the  protests. 

Automobile  Horns 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  board  that  automobile  horns 
and  bulbs  will  have  to  pay  duty  as  entireties.  The  test 
case  stands  in  the  name  of  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Com- 
pany, but  the  decision  has  general  application  to  this  line 
of  articles.  The  horns  are  of  metal  while  the  bulbs  are  of 
India  rubber,  metal  mounted.  The  appraiser  of  the  port 
reported  to  the  collector  of  New  York  that  with  each  bulb 
is  packed  the  remaining  part  of  the  horn,  the  two  parts  con- 
stituting a  complete  horn,  of  which  metal  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value.  The  collector  assessed  duty  at  45 
per  cent,  under  the  provision  in  the  tariff  for  parts  of 
automobiles,  while  the  importer  set  up  the  contention  that, 
as  the  bulbs  are  in  chief  value  of  rubber,  horns  and  bulbs 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  at  35  per  cent,  as  manufactures 
of  India  rubber.  In  finding  against  the  contention  the 
decision  says : 

The  record  unquestionably  shows  that  the  bulbs  are  useless  with- 
out the  horns  and  that  the  horns  cannot  be  used  without  the  bulbs. 
They  come  packed  together,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
proper  to  separate  for  duty  purposes  such  articles  into  parts  sub- 
ject to  different  classifications.  The  -horns  and  the  bulbs,  there- 
fore, are  imported  at  the  same  time,  and  as  each  horn  requires  its 
bulb,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
such  articles  when  imported  together  constitute  complete  assembled 
articles  subject  to  classification  as  entireties.  We  hold  the  mer- 
chandise dutiable  at  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  199  as  manufac- 
tures of  metal,  and,  as  paragraph  141  levies  this  same  rate,  we  af- 
firm  the   collector's   assessment. 


»  «  » 


The  Homestead  Valve  &  Mfg.  Company,  Homestead, 
Pa.,  has  appointed  E.  D.  Morton  &  Co.  its  agents  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  vicinity. 
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Test! 


A  Study  of  Microstructure  of  Ingots  and  Rolled  Products 


The  report  of  tests  of  metals  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  has 
recently  been  published.  It  appears  in  three  volumes,  con-' 
taining  in  all  1044  pages.  Volume  l  refers  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Bessemer  rail  steel,  from  the  ingot  down  to  the 
finished  rail.  Volume  2  deals  with  finished  Bessemer  rails, 
also  open  hearth  steel  and  rails  and  some  electric  furnace 
rails.  Volume  3  contains  steel  column  tests  and  miscel- 
laneous material.  This  last  comprises  forged  steel  bars, 
drawn  down  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  ingot,  at 
different  temperatures  and  with  different  amounts  of  re- 
duction ;  also  the  examination  of  some  locomotive  fire  bo.x 
sheets,  a  number  of  tests  of  building  stone  from  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey  and  some  reinforced  concrete 
columns.  Among  the  columns  were  some  fabricated  at 
Chicago  and  at  St.  Louis  on  regular  construction  work  and 
forwarded  to  Watertown,  where  the  tests  were  made. 

The  report  deals  chiefly,  however,  with  an  examination 
of  the  material  in  thirty  steel  ingots,  representing  five  acid 
Bessemer  heats  and  is  largely  illustrative  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metal  as  it  was  found  in  the  ingot  and  in  the 
various  passes  of  the  blooming  and  rail  mills  down  to  the 
finished  rail.  There  were  modifications  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ingots,  some  being  charged  hot  and  soaked  and 
rolled :  others  cooled  in  a  vertical  position,  reheated  and 
rolled,  while  in  still  other  cases  the  ingot  was  laid  on  its 


and  what  was  taken  to  be  detached  fcrrite  appeared  here 
and  there.  Some  of  the  entrained  slag  globules  were  sur- 
rounded by  ferrite  and  some  were  not.  The  metal  at  the 
edges  of  some  blow  holes  was  apparently  decarburized, 
while  in  other  cases  it  was  not. 

Different  structures  w-ere  brought  to  view  when  etched 
— one  structure  when  etched  with  iodine  and  another  when 
etched  with  picric  acid,  as  shown  by  the  reproductions  in 


Fig.  2. — Steel  Ingot  Structure,   Etched   with  Picric  .\cid. 
tion,    3    Diameters. 


Magnifica- 


Fig. 


1. — Steel  Ingot  Structure,  Etched  with  Iodine.    Magnification,  3 
Diameters. 


Figs.  I  and  2.  Both  structures  were  brought  out  on  the 
same  surface  by  first  etching  with  one  medium  and  then 
with  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

In  the  rolled  shapes  practically  the  entire  metal  of  the 
ingot  was  used,  discarding  only  -the  small  part  needed  to 
get  the  metal  safely  through  the  rolls.  It  was  observed 
that  the  blowholes  were  quite  early  obliterated,  so  far  as 
they,  were  visible  to  the  eye,  on  the  longitudinal  slices  into 
which  the  shapes  were  cut.  The  welding  of  the  steel, 
whether  more  or  less  complete,  was  subsequently  made  the 
subject  of  special  inquiry.  The  fractured  ends  of  some 
tension  test  pieces  were  used,  as  illustrated  herewith.  A 
butt  weld  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  decarburized  zone  will 
be  noted.  Scarf  welds  when  planed  off  below  the  decar- 
burized surfaces  showed  little  trace  of  the  weld  in  the 
microstructure.  Fig.  S  shows  such  a  portion  of  the  weld. 
From  such  an  example  it  would  appear  that  welding  of  the 
metal  of  these  ingots  could  be  accomplished  very  satisfac- 
torily under  favorable  conditions,  wdiere  the  surfaces  were 
neither   oxidized   nor   decarburized. 


side  to  cool  immediately  after  stripping,  then  was  reheated 
and  rolled.  The  substance  of  some  of  the  comments  made 
in  the  report  will  be  of  interest. 

Certain  of  the  ingots  were  examined  in  that  state,  not 
having  been  rolled,  after  cutting  up  in  the  planer,  in  longi- 
tudinal and  cross-section  slices.  Illustrations  show  the 
appearance  of  the  sections  before  and  after  etching  with 
iodine  and  notes  were  made  of  the  slag  inclusions.  The 
upward  flow  of  the  slag  in  the  ingot,  before  freezing,  was 
shown  by  small  buttons  collecting  on  the  lower  surfaces 
of  blow  holes  which  were  located  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
ingot.  Slag  entrained  in  the  lower  parts  was  in  a  finely 
divided  state  in  the  form  of  small  globules. 

The  microstructure  of  the  metal  showed  elongated  crys- 
tals or  grains  next  the  sides  of  the  ingot,  while  in  the  body 
the  crystals  were  of  a  more  regular  form.  Considerable 
diversity  of  size  characterized  the  crystals  and  there  were 
large  crystals  in  close  proximity  to  fine  ones.  The  meshes 
surrounding  the  crystals  were  incomplete  in  many  places 


Fig.  3. — Steel  Ingot  Structure,  Etched  with  Both  Iodine  and  Picric 
Acid.     Natural  Size. 
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Fig.  4. — Butt  \\'e\d  Made  with  Ends  of  Fractured  Tensile  Test  Piece. 
Magnification,   62.5   Diameters. 

Carbon  determinations  were  made  with  drillings  taken 
from  axial  longitudinal  sections  from  the  sixth  and  ninth 
blooming  passes.  The  average  carbon  content  appeared 
about  0.50  per  cent,  along  the  middle  part  of  the  ingot. 
The  highest  carbon  noted  was  0.85  per  cent,  about  one- 
quarter  down  from  the  top.  Negative  segregation  was 
shown  in  the  center  of  the  lower  half,  where  the  carbon  fell 
to  0.40  per  cent. 

The  metal  throughout  the  different  passes  from  the 
ingot  to  the  finished  rail,  when  etched  w-ith  iodine,  was 
characterized  by  those  markings  which  have  been  familiarly 
shown  from  time  to  time  in  steel  rail  discussions. 

It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  any  pass  or  in  any 
'  part  of  the  ingot  when  markings  fairly  well  pronounced 
were  not  brought  out  when  etched  with  iodine.  Dark  dots 
or  irregular  patches  brought  out  by  the  iodine  on  the  cross 
section  slices  w-ere  dark  streaks  on  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tions. Primarily  these  markings  show  a  difference  in  the 
solubility  or  oxidatiori  of  one  part  of  the  metal  over 
another,  this  difference  being  due  to  causes  not  in  all  cases 
reached  in  the  experiments  recorded. 

In  the  metal  of  the  ingot  the  pro.ximity  of  blow  holes 
appeared  to  have  been  indicated.  In  the  finished  rail  some 
of  the  dark  zones  showed  differences  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, higher  carbon  occurring  in  the  dark  zones  than  in 
the  metal  of  the  less  attacked  portions.  The  method  of 
treatment  of  the  ingot  was  carried  through  the  several 
passes  down  to  the  finished  rail. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  second  rail  length 
from  an  ingot  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  charged  hot  and 
soaked  as  usual,  and  not  laid  on  its  side  until  it  reached 
the  blooming  mill  for  rolling. 


In  Fig.  7  is  a  cross  section  from  the  sixth  rail  length 
of  another  ingot  which  was  laid  on  its  side  to  cool  imme- 
diately after  stripping  and  was  reheated  and  rolled.  The 
pronounced  markings  in  the  head  of  the  rail  seen  in  this 
cut  were  generally  found  in  the  other  sections  examined. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  cross  section  from  the  second  rail  length 
of  another  ingot  which  was  laid  on  its  side  immediately 
after  stripping,  web  up.  All  of  the  sections  examined 
which  came  from  this  ingot  had  their  characteristic  mark- 


Fig.   6. — Etched    Section   from    Second    Rail    Length.      Ingot   Treated 
in  Regular  Way,   Charged  Hot  and   Soaked  as  Usual. 


ings  the  same  as  shown  by  this  illustration,  the  darkest 
lines  after  etching  with  iodine  being  on  the  same  side  of 
the  web. 

A  state  of  seaminess  was  found  in  shapes  from  ingots 
which  were  laid  on  their  side  immediately  after  stripping. 
The  iodine  markings  in  such  cases  were  taken  to  indicate 
a  lack  of  structural  continuity  in  the  metal.  Tensile  tests 
of  the  steel  were  made  for  each  of  the  passes.  In  the 
earlier  ones  several  specimens  were  taken   from   different 


Fig. 


S. — Scarf    Weld    Made    with    Ends    of    Fractured   Tensile    Test 
Piece.      Magnification,   63.5   Diameters. 


Fig.   7. — Etched   Section  from   Sixth  Rail   Length.      Ingot   Laid  on 
Side   to   Cool,   Head   Up,    Reheated   and   Rolled. 

parts  of  the  cross  section.  It  was  noted  that  some  of  the 
inside  specimens,  particularly  those  from  the  bloom,  were 
deficient  in  strength  and  incidentally  in  elongation  and 
contraction  of  area.  This  behavior  suggested  to  the  in- 
vestigators a  plausible  cause  for  the  frequency  of  web 
fractures  in  rails  across  the  bolt  holes. 

The  markings  brought  by  iodine  etching  of  the  Bes- 
semer rails  and  earlier  shapes  were  also  brought  out  in 
the  open  hearth  rails  and  shapes.      Likewise  the  markings 
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appeared   to   some   extent    in   the    rails    from    the   electric 
furnace. 

It  was  remarked  that  flange  fractures  made  during  the 
tests  correlated  the  end  markings  on  the  etched  cross  sec- 
tions with  the  characteristic  laminated  metal  displayed  in 
the   case  of   crescent  breaks  wl^h   attracted  attention   in 


Belgian  Supplies  of  Iron  Ore 
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Fig.   8. — Etched  Section   from   Second  Rail   Length.     Ingot  Laid  on 
Side   to   Cool,   Web   Up,   Reheated   and   Rolled. 

engineering  circles  not  long  ago. 

The  report  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  metal- 
lurgy of  steel  rails  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  James  E. 
Howard,  who  conducted  this  work  at  Watertown.  Later 
he  accepted  a  position  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, where  research  tests  of  this  character  are  now 
being  continued. 

»  «  » 

The  "Original"  Babbitt  Metal  Formula 


The  discovery  that  soft  metal  makes  an  excellent 
bearing  surface  belongs  to  Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  patented  his  invention  in  the  United  States  July  17, 
1839  (No.  1252).  Since  that  time  the  use  of  soft  metals 
as  bearings  has  grown  until  to-day  more  is  employed  than 
ever  before.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  Isaac  Babbitt 
patented  the  actual  white  metal  mixture  itself.  His  patent 
was  upon  the  use  of  a  white  or  soft  metal  in  bearings. 
Vvhile  he  did  not  claim  any  particular  metal  mixture,  he 
recommended  the  use  of  the  following : 

Tin    50  lb. 

Antimony     5  lb. 

Copper    1  lb. 

ihis  mixture  is  somewhat  softer  than  that  now  em- 
ployed as  "genuine  Babbitt  metal,"  as  it  has  been  found 
expeditious  to  use  more  copper  in  order  to  obtain  a  harder 
metal. — Brass  World. 

*  «  » 

The  Murray  Iron  Works  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
is  completing  an  extensive  addition  to  its  boiler  shops. 
This  addition  is  120  x  140  ft.,  and  will  have  a  large  travel- 
ing crane  covering  the  center  and  smaller  cranes  on  the 
side.  The  building  is  of  substantial  construction,  having  a 
steel  frame.  The  addition  will  enable  the  company  to 
increase  greatly  its  production  of  water  tube,  tubular  and 
fire-box  boilers.  Other  products  of  the  company  are  Cor- 
liss engines,  heavy  castings  and  steel  plate  work.  It  is 
therefore  able  to  supply  complete  power  plants. 


The  Mining  &  Coking  Equipment  Company,  recently  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  will  have  its 
main  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Besides  manufacturing  and 
selling  the  Beutlich  coke  oven  door  and  other  equipment, 
the  company  will  design  special  requirements  of  the  mining 
and  coking  industry.  A.  F.  Ehrenhaft  is  president  and 
Richard  F.  Beutlich  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  London  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review  discusses 
in  the  following  the  falling  off  in  shipments  of  German 
iron  ore  to  Belgium : 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Belgium  is  entirely 
founded  upon  the  inland  coal  resources,  as  the  native 
supplies  of  iron  ore  are  insignificant,  and'  the  ore  re- 
quirements of  the  blast  furnaces  are  principally  met  by 
the  French  department  of  the  Meurthe  and  Moselle  and 
by  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  which  form  part  of  the 
German  Customs  Union.  In  1910  the  Belgian  imports 
of  iron  ore  amounted  to  5,182,400  tons,  of  which  2,910,000 
tons,  or  56.15  per  cent.,  were  furnished  by  the  French 
Minette  basin  and  1,827,300  tons,  or  35.25  per  cent.,  by  the 
German  Customs  Union,  the  two  districts  having  conse- 
quently supplied  91.40  per  cent,  of  the  Belgian  imports. 
The  balance  of  the  imports  was  obtained  to  the  amount 
of  140,800  tons  from  Spain,  and  304,300  tons  from  Sweden 
and  other  countries.  The  great  preponderance  of  French 
ore  supplies  over  the  German  Customs  Union  in  Belgium 
is  all  the  more  surprising  as  Germany  had  an  indisputable 
supremacy  in  the  Belgian  iron  ore  market  as  late  as  1907, 
with  2,209,000  tons,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  Belgian 
imports.  This  position  was  maintained  with  2,130.000  tons, 
or  54.8  per  cent,  in  1908,  but  it  declined  to  1,787,400  tons, 
or  40.08  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  only  reached  slightly  over  35 
per  cent,  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand  the  exports  of  France 
to  Belgium  have  increased  on  a  very  considerable  scale 
since  1901,  when  they  only  amounted  to  69,313  tons.  In 
1905  the  quantity  of  ore  had  risen  to  644,676  tons,  in  1909 
to  2,261,493  tons  and  in  1910  to  2,910,000  tons  the  greater 
portion  being  exported  from  the  Briey  district. 

The  falling  off  of  German  supplies  of  iron  ore  to 
Belgium  was  bound  to  take  place  in  a  great  measure  as 
soon  as  the  rich  ore  in  the  newly  opened  Briey  district 
entered  into  serious  competition  with  Luxemburg  and 
Lorraine  ore,  which  has  an  iron  content  of  only  30  to 
32  per  cent,  as  compared  with  38  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  the  French  ore.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  the  Briey  producers  are  able  to  forward  their  output 
by  means  of  the  French  Eastern  Railway  Company  and 
the  Belgian  State  Railways  at  extremely  low  rates  to  the 
destination  desired.  If  the  proposed  North  East  canal 
should  be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable  period  and  thus 
place  the  Briey  basin  in  direct  communication  with  the 
French  and  Belgian  system  of  waterways,  it  is  calculated 
that  iron  ore  from  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine  would  be  still 
further  supplanted,  if  not  wholly  excluded. 

"At  one  time  Belgian  iron  and  steel  masters  sought 
investment  in  the  iron  ore  fields  of  Luxemburg  and  Lor- 
raine, and  secured  possession  of  a  number  of  fields.  When 
the  French  Government  granted  concessions  in  the  Briey 
district  in  1902  the  applicants  included  a  number  of  Belgian 
manufacturers  who  had  undertaken  boring  operations  in 
the  locality,  and  the  latter  received  various  concessions.  A 
similar  policy  was  pursued  by  the  Belgian  Government  in 
the  allocation  of  the  newly  discovered  coalfields  in  the 
Campine,  inasmuch  as  a  fairly  large  share  was  granted  to 
French  interests.  It  is  therefore  considered  that  from  this 
point  of  view  there  is  little  hope  of  Luxemburg  or  any 
other  part  of  the  German  Customs  Union  recovering  the 
postion  which  has  been  lost  in  the  Belgian  iron  ore  market. 
Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  however,  have  gained  com- 
pensation in  pig-iron  for  what  they  have  lost  in  iron  ore 
in  the  Belgian  market.  Thus  in  1908  the  exports  of  pig- 
iron  from  Luxemburg  to  Belgium  only  amounted  to  33,100 
tons,  but  in  1909  they  rose  to  119,900  tons,  and  a  further 
advance  to  163,900  tons  took  place  in  1910.  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  400  per  cent,  since  1908.  In  the  case  of 
Germany  the  exports  to  Belgium  were  117,400  tons  in  1908, 
141,500  tons  in  1909  and  308,300  tons  in  1910.  On  the  other 
hand  the  French  exports  to  Belgium,  which  amounted  to 
131,200  tons  in  1908,  declined  to  87,900  tons  in  iqio." 


The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company,  E.  S.  Rooney,  resident  manager,  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building  to  1433  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company  manufactures  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  sheet  and  tin 
bars,  iron  and  steel  pipe,  pure  puddled  iron  and  steel  sheets, 
wire  rods,  wire  and  wire  nails. 
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The  Kane  &  Roach  Radial  Drill 


Kane  &  Roach,  Niagara  and  Shonnard  streets,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  have  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
radial  drill  which  is  designed  to  cover  a  wide  range  of 
work.  Extra-  heavy  work,  and  especially  pump  castings, 
can  be  accommodated,  and  the  machine  is  claimed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  built  in  this  country.  The  drive  is  of 
the  all-geared  type,  and  the  radius  of  the  arm  is  9  ft. 
Another  special  feature  of  the  drill  is  the  ability  to  use 
any  desired  style  of  attachment. 

The  radial  arm  is  of  semi-box  construction  with  rein- 
forcing ribs  spaced  about  i  ft.  apart.  The  bearings  upon 
which  it  swings  have  a  ball-bearing,  and  the  arm  is  raised 


.•\  9-ft.   Radial  Drill  Built  by  Kane  &  Koach,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  lowered  by  power  through- a  set  of  gears  which  actuate 
the  elevating  screw  in  the  interior  of  the  column.  A 
special  attachment  is  furnished  for  use  when  heavy  boring 
is  being  done  or  large  castings  are  being  milled  off. 

The  head  can  be  fed  in  and  out  on  the  radial  arm  by 
power  by  the  feed  screw  when  large  castings  are  being 
milled,  or  by  hand  when  the  rack  at  the  lower  portion  is 
used.  The  spindle  is  4  9/16  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a 
20-in.  travel.  A  large  number  of  speeds  can  be  secured, 
and  powerful  back  gears  are  also  furnished.  The  control 
of  the  machine  and  the  speed  variation  is  secured  by 
manipulating  the  two  levers  at  the  left  of  the  head.  The 
spindle  runs  in  a  bronze  bushing  of  ample  proportion, 
which  can  be  replaced  easily.  Four  feed  changes  are  avail- 
able, and  the  spindle  is  counterbalanced  with  a  coil  spring 
that  keeps  it  at  any  point  within  the  full  range  of  its 
travel  without  employing  a  counterweight.  In  the  en- 
graving the  machine  is  illustrated  with  a  large  milling  cut- 
ter screwed  on  the  spindle.  If  desired,  any  style  or  size 
of  milling  cutter  can  be  fastened  on  the  spindle,  or  a 
threaded  chuck  can  be  attached  and  a  boring  bar  screwed 
in  when  heavy  boring  has  to  be  done.  A  chuck  for  holding 
taper  shank  drills,  or  a  large  head  or  face  plate  having  a 
gear,  can  also  be  substituted.  An  extra  journal  and  gear 
are  provided  with  this  face  plate,  so  that  it  is  driven  from 
the  back  gear  in  the  same  way  as  a  triple-geared  lathe  for 
very  large  boring,  facing  or  milling  operations.  Some  of 
the  different  attachments  which  can  be  used  with  this  drill 
are  shown  on  the  base. 

In  the  drive,  gears  are  employed  exclusively.  The 
power  can  be  transmitted  to  the  six-step  cone  pulley  on 
the  side  of  the  column  by  a  belt,  or  it  can  be  driven  from 
the  back,   whichever   arrangement   gives   the   straight   belt 


drive.  The  column  has  an  overall  hight  of  14  ft.,  and 
the  bight  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  slide  is  10  ft 
6  in.  Work  8  ft.  high  can  be  accommodated  under  the 
spindle.  The  dimensions  of  the  base  are  10  by  14  ft.,  and 
the  machine  weighs  approximately  13  tons. 


A  Buffalo  Forge  Fan  30  Feet  High 


One  of  the  largest  fans  ever  made  is  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  is  over  32 
ft.  high  and  was  made 
by  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Company.  It  is  used 
in  connection  with  a 
heating,  ventilating 
and  air  conditioning 
system,  supplying  25,- 
000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per 
hour  to  the  new  mill 
of  the  Sharp  Mfg. 
Company,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  which  is 
understood  to  be  the 
largest  individual 
yarn  mill  in  that  city. 
The  air  is  washed  be- 
fore entering  the  mill, 
dust,  dirt  and  foreign 
matter  being  removed. 
In  winter  the  air  is 
heated  with  independ- 
ent regulation  on  each 
floor.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  cooling 
the  air,  so  that  in  the 
hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer the  temperature 
throughout  the  mill, 
even   in   the   spinning 

room  where  the  machinery  generates  an  immense  amount 
of  heat,  may  be  from  15  to  20  deg.  cooler  than  is  possible 
by  ordinary  window  ventilation. 


The  Central  Foundry  Company  Reorganized 


The  reorganization  of  the  Central  Foundry  Company, 
which  failed  in  February,  1910,  has  been  completed  by 
the  election  of  directors  and  officers.  The  new  company, 
a  Maine  corporation,  has  a  total  capitalization  of  $9,200,- 
000,  of  which  $3,600,000  is  common  and  $4,600,000  is  pre- 
ferred stock.  An  issue  of  $1,000,000  6  per  cent,  first  mort- 
gage bonds  has  supplied  $1,000,000  working  capital.  The 
new  preferred  stock  may  not  receive  more  than  4  per  cent, 
in  dividends  in  191 1  and  1912,  and  thereafter  no  more 
than  5  per  cent,  until  a  like  amount  may  be  paid  on  the 
common. 

Waddel!  Catchings,  who  carried  the  company  through 
its  receivership,  was  elected  president;  De  Courcey  Cleve- 
land, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Feltt,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  new  directors  are  J.  N. 
Wallace,. C.  D.  Smithers,  August  Hecksher,  G.  D.  Halleck, 
N.  D.  Bill,  P.  J.  Goodhart  and  G.  H.  Kinnicutt.  Three 
other  temporary  directors  are  to  be  replaced  later  by  prac- 
tical iron  men. 

♦-•-• 

Alore  than  one-third  of  a  billion  passengers  carried  in 
eighteen  years  and  a  half,  and  not  one  killed  as  the  result 
of  a  train  accident,  is  the  record  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. The  official  figures,  just  announced,  show  that  this 
subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  carried  ex- 
actly 333,148,826  passengers  since  June  i,  1893.  The  Long 
Island  Railroad  has  probably  the  densest  passenger  traffic 
in  the  country,  and,  due  to  the  restricted  territory  covered, 
all  of  this  traffic  is  properly  termed  suburban.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  commuting  on  the  Long  Island  has  been  made 
as  safe  as  modern  science  and  engineering  can  make  it. 
The  density  of  the  traffic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  since  1893  is  4,- 
904,736,994,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  entire  world. 
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How  a  Machine  Tool   Factory  Safeguards  Its   Own  Employees  as   Well  as  Those  Who 

Operate  the  Lathes  of  Its  Manufacture 


BY    HENRY    M.    WOOD,    CINCINNATI,    OHIO 


Accidents  to  workmen  in  our  various  industries  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated.  They  can,  however,  be  very 
much  lessened  by  reasonable  precautions  in  the  way  of 
education  of  the  workmen,  inspection  of  buildings,  efficient 
lighting  and  guards  on  dangerous  moving  parts  of  ma- 
chinery. This  last  item,  the  providing  of  gear  guards  and 
other  safety  devices  for  the  protection  of  machine  operat- 
ors offers  probably  the  greatest  field  for  accident  preven 
tion  in  the  majority  of  factories. 

Labor  laws  of  the  various  States  have  for  a  number  of 
years  embodied  different  accident  clauses,  but  the  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  such  laws  were  usually  inadequate. 
Recently  several  State  legislatures  have  passed  compre- 
hensive bills  requiring  that  all  gearing  and  other  dangerous 
moving  parts  of  machinery  be  covered,  and  the  factory 
inspector   is   becoming   more   watchful. 

To  the  credit  of  the  managements  of  many  firms  let 
it  be  said  that  they  did  not  wait  for  legal  compulsion  to 
take  proper  precautions  for  the  protection  of  workmen. 
Many  firms  outside  of  those  States  in  which  stringent  laws 
have  recently  been  passed  are  taking  up  the  matter.  And 
many  corporations  are  making  much  more  of  a  study  of 
the  question  than  any  law  could  compel. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recently  or- 
ganized a  Committee  of  Safety  consisting  of  executives 
from  its  different  plants,  which  publishes  from  time  to 
time  a  Safety  Bulletin  describing  new  devices  for  safe- 
guarding machinery  and  reducing  accidents  in  its  steel 
mills.  The  -American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  with  large 
mills  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  has  recently  in- 
serted a  clause  in  its  form  inquiries  for  machinery  to  the 
effect  that  preference  will  be  given  to  machines  equipped 
with  complete  gear  guards  and  safety  devices. 

The  Machinery  Manufacturer's  View-Point 

The  machinery  manufacturer  is,  or  should  be.  interested 


in  two  phases  of  safeguarding  machinery:  i.  "How  can  I 
best  equip  my  own  factory  for  the  safety  of  my  own  work- 
men?" 2.  "What  safety  devices  can  I  incorporate  in  the 
machines  I  manufacture,  so  as  to  reduce  the  accidents  at- 
tending their  operation  and  to  increase  their  salability?" 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  the  Lodge  & 


Fig.  1. — Safety  Stacking  of  Heavy  Round  Bar  Stock. 

Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  an- 
swered both  of  these  questions.  Most  of  the  principles  de- 
scribed are  applicable  to  any  type  of  factory  in  the  metal 
trades,  and,  with  some  modifications,  to  the  majority  of 
plants  using  power-driven  machinery. 


Fig.   2. — Metal  Racks  of  Pipe  and  Fittings  tor  Storing  the  Lighter    Bar   ^tcck,   Lodge   &   Shipley  Works,   Cincinnati. 
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Fig.  3. — Metal  Railing  Around  Moving  Parts. 

Safet>'   Storage  in  Stock  Room 

Beginning  with  the  receipt  of  the  raw  material,  there 
are  safe  and  unsafe  methods  of  storing  it  until  ready  for 
use.  Fig.  I  is  a  view  in  the  stockroom  to  show  a  method 
of  safety  stacking  for  heavy  round-bar  stock.  Retaining 
pieces  made  of  small  bar-iron  are  bent  up  on  each  end  like 
a  sled  runner ;  two  of  these  strips  are  placed  on  top  of 
each  layer  of  bar  stock.  The  upturned  ends  prevent  the 
bars  in  the  next  layer  above  from  rolling  out.  This  not 
only  prevents  the  mashed  foot  which  is  an  occasional  result 
of  the  usual  triangular  stack  of  bar  stock  tumbling  down, 
but  also  allows  more  stock  to  be  stored  in  the  same  space 
because  the  section  of  the  pile  is  square  instead  of  triangu- 
lar. 

The  lighter  stock  is  stored  in  specially  constructed 
metal  racks  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The  racks  in  the  fore- 
ground which  hold  the  round  bar  stock  have  a  framework 
built  up  of  pipe  and  fittings.  Cast-iron  clamps  are  attached 
wherever  desired  and  crossbars  on  which  the  stock  is  laid 
are  placed  across  the  clamps.  Miscellaneous  parts  are  kept 
on  the  racks  in  the  background,  which  are  built  up  of  angle 
irons.  Such  racks  allow  easy  access  to  all  material,  and 
permit  stock  to  be  removed  without  danger  of  other  pieces 
falling. 

Guard  Rails  in  the  Power  Plant 

A  double  metal  railing  about  three  feet  high  should 
surround  the  rotating  and  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine 


room  equipment.  Such  a  railing  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  around 
the  generator  and  fly-wheel.  A  similar  raihng  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  cross-head  and  connecting  rod  of  the  engine, 
but,  of  course,  does  not  show  in  this  particular  view.  The 
same  sort  of  railing  would  be  used  around  the  pulley  and 
driving  belt  if  the  engine  were  belted  direct  to  the  line 
shaft.  In  no  case  should  the  railing  be  closer  than  a  foot 
to  any  moving  part  of  the  engine. 

If  the  prime  mover  is  a  gas  engine  it  can  be  guarded 
with  a  similar  railing,  which  in  this  case  would  include  the 
starting  crank  used  on  the  small  sizes  of  gas  engine.  Steam 
turbines,  from  the  nature  of  their  construction,  are  totally 
enclosed,  and  in  this  respect  present  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  reciprocating  engine. 

The  belt  or  rope  used  to  drive  from  engine  to  factor}-, 
where  electrical  transmission  is  not  used,  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  adequate  railing  or  casing  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  workman  in  passing  to  come  accidentally  in 
contact  with  the  belt. 

Transmission  Machinery  Guards 

All  belts  near  the  floor  should  be  fully  protected;  for 


Fig.  4.— Boarded  Up  Band  Wheel. 


Fig.  i. — Safety  Wood  Planer;  Sanding  Wheel  in  Background. 

example,  if  power  is  transmitted  by  belt  from  a  motor  on 
the  floor  to  the  line  shaft,  the  vertical  belt  should  be  fully 
surrounded  by  railing,  or  better  yet,  covered  by  screen  to  a 
height  of  about  seven  feet.  Shafting  and  pulleys  should 
always  be  guarded  if  near  the  floor,  and  in  many  cases 
should  have  a  protecting  guard  if  on  the  ceiling,  where  a 
workman  has  to  go  frequently. 

A  belt-driven  sand-papering  wheel  seen  in  the  back- 
ground in  Figs.  4  and  5  illustrates  one  way  of  enclosing 
transmission  machinery  when  on  or  near  the  floor.  There 
is  no  overhead  shafting  in  that  department,  so  that  the 
countershaft  for  driving  the  sanding  wheel  has  to  be  placed 
on  the  floor  and  driven  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  from  the 
ceiling  line-shaft  of  the  room  below.  The  countershaft  and 
most  of  the  beh  are  enclosed  in  a  tight  box,  with  a  slot  in 
the  top,  through  which  projects  a  shifter  lever  for  starting 
and  stopping  the  machine. 

A  simple  guard  for  shafts  and  pulleys  consists  of  a 
sleeve  or  pipe  fitted  over  the  shaft  with  a  disk  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  sleeve  next  the  pulley  so  as  to  entirely  cover 
up  pulley  arms.  The  sleeve,  of  course,  is  stationary,  and 
therefore  has  to  be  mounted  in  brackets  so  that  it  may  re- 
main concentric  with  the  shaft,  but  not  touching  it. 

Shafting  couplings  used  for  connecting  adjoining  sec- 
tions of  line  shaft  should  have  bolts  and  nuts  countersunk 
Set  screws  used  in  hubs  of  pulleys  and  similar  locations,  if 
of  the  usual  cap-screw  type,  should  be  countersunk  into  the 
hub.  There  is  also  on  the  market  a  safety  set-screw  which 
is  headless  and  operated  by  a  hollow  key  from  the  inside, 
thus  entirely  preventing  any  projecting  corners. 
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Fig.    7. — Cast    Iron    Cover    Completely    Inclosing    Headstock    Gearing.  Fig.    6. — Partially    Guarded    Gears. 

Gear   Covers   for    19-in.   Patent  Head   Lathes  Made  by   Lodge   &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company. 


Ssifeguards  in  the  Pattern  Shop 

A  band-saw  as  regularly  furnished  is  dangerous  because 
of  the  possibility  of  a  workman's  carelessly  pushing  the  end 
of  a  board  into  the  revolving  band  wheel  at  top  or  bottom, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  continuous  risk  from  breakage  of  the 
saw.  Fig.  4  shows  a  band-saw  fully  protected  by  tightly 
boarding  up  the  band  wheels  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
only  exposed  portion  of  the  saw  is  that  directly  in  front 
of  the  operator,  the  part  which  actually  does  the  cutting. 

A  safety  cylinder  wood  planer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 
In  this  machine  the  revolving  cylinder  carrying  the  planing 
knives  is  cut  away  for  a  small  distance  only,  directly  in 
front  of  each  of  the  knives.  This  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  operator  to  accidentally  lose  a  finger  between  the  knife 
and  the  table.  The  old-style  planer  as  known  to  most  pat- 
ternmakers is  dangerous  because  of  the  great  clearance  be- 
tween the  knife  and  cylinder. 

The  Danger  with  Grinding  Stands 

The  tool  grinders  located  in  different  departments  of  the 
machine  shop  are  usually  placed  in  an  open  space  on  the 


Fig.    8. — Partial    Gear   Guards   for   36-in.    Headstock. 

floor,  and  in  such  cases  the  driving  belt  and  the  grinding 
wheel  should  be  guarded  by  screen  or  hood.  Several  grind- 
ing stands  on  the  market  have  heavy  iron  hoods  covering 
the  greater  portion  of  the  grinding  wheel,  thus  protecting 
the  workman  against  contact  with  the  revolving  wheel  and 
guarding  against  accident  as  a  result  of  bursting  of  the 
rtfheel. 

To  further  guard  against  the  danger  of  bursting,  some 
grinding  wheels  are  made  thicker  at  the  hub  than  at  the 
rim,  that  is,  the  side  of  the  wheel  is  convex  and  fitted  with 
concave  collars.  The  collars  being  screwed  up  tightly 
against  either  side  of  the  wheel  would,  in  case  the  wheel 
should  burst,  hold  the  center  portion  of  the  wheel  to  the 
spindle. 

Safety  Provisions  for  Metal  Planers 

The  usual  medium-sized,  spur-geared  planer  has  driving 
belts  on  one  side  and  reducing  gearing  on  the  other.  Both 
the  driving  belts  and  the  gears  should  be  fully  co\-ered.  A 
tight  box  made  of  matched  boards  slotted  for  the  belts  to 
pass  through  answers  very  nicely  for  the  driving  side  of 
the  planer.  The  gears  can  be  totally  covered  by  boards  or 
screen. 


In  the  spiral-geared  type  of  planer  the  driving  belts  and 
exposed  portion  of  the  gearing  are  on  the  same  side  of  the 
machine.  If  a  metal  gear  guard  is  furnished  with  the 
planer  a  light  protecting  railing  around  the  belt  will  be  suffi- 
cient.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planer  is  not  fitted  with  an 


Fig.   9. — Complete   Gear   Guards  for  36-in.   Headstock. 

adequate  gear  guard  it  is  well  to  build  a  box  around  both 
the  driving  pulleys  and  the  gears. 

Engine  Lathes 

The  only  dangerous  gearing  on  an  engine  lathe  consists 
of  the  driving  gears  in  the  headstock  and  the  change  gears 
or  reversing  gears  carried  on  the  end  of  the  headstock. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  recent  Lodge  &  Ship- 
ley designs  for  totally  covering  all  of  these  gears  in  con- 
trast with  the  partial  gear  guards  formerly  u.-^ed. 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  lo-in.  belt-driven  Patent  Head 
engine  lathes  with  double  back  gears  as  regularly  manu- 
factured in  the  smaller  sizes.  Fig.  6  shows  the  me- 
chine  as  formerly  built  with  partially  guarded  gears. 
Fig.  7  shows  the  present  construction  of  the  same  size  of 


Fig.    10.— Former  Partial  Guarding  of  Small   Lathe  Headstock. 
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lathe  in  which  a  large  cast-iron  cover,  with  just  enough 
opening  in  the  center  for  the  driving  pulley,  completely  in- 
closes all  of  the  lieadstock  gearing. 

Large  lathes  require  an  entirely  different  style  of  gear 
guard,  because  they  are  triple-geared  and  carry  the  triple- 
gearing  as  well  as  the  back-gearing  at  the  front  of  the 
headstock. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  illustrations  of  different  styles 
of  lathe  guards  we  show  the  headstock  end  of  the  machines 
only,  because,  as  previously  mentioned,  that  is  the  only 
part  of  an  engine  lathe  where  safety  devices  are  necessary 
to  the  protection  of  th^  operator. 


Fig.    11.  —  Fully   Inclosed   Gears   of   24-in.   Headstock. 

Figs.  8  and  9  illustrate  36-in.  motor-driven,  triple-geared 
headstocks  "before  and  after"  the  application  of  complete 
gear  covers.  The  latter  view  is  made  at  an  angle  to  show 
not  only  the  covers  over  the  back  gears  and  triple  gears, 
but  also  the  guard  over  the  reverse-plate  gears  on  the  end 
of  the  headstock  and  the  guard  over  the  internal  gear  of 
the  face  plate. 

The  last  group  of  cuts  shows  front  and  rear  views  of 
back-geared,  motor-driven  headstocks,  with  and  without 
complete  gear  covers.  Formerly  the  small  sizes  of  motor- 
driven  lathes  were  built  with  headstocks  as  shown  in  Fig. 
ID,  in  which  the  gears  were  partially  guarded,  but  not  com- 
pletely inclosed.  The  present  Lodge  &  Shipley  design  for 
such  machines  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  II  and  12.  As  shown 
by  these  cuts,  it  will  be  seen  that  guards  are  now  placed 
over  every  gear,  so  that  there  is  not  a  single  exposed  tooth 
on  any  one  of  the  gears  of  the  lathe. 
Results 

The  main  object  in  enclosing  gears  and  other  moving 
parts  of  machinery  is,  of  course,  the  protection  of  the 
workman.  That  this  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  machine  shop  tools 
has  just  been  shown. 

At  the  same  time,  the  former  convenience  of  operation 
of  the  several  machines  has  in  no  way  been  impaired.  The 
gear  guards   on   the   lathes   illustrated   can   qui'.kly   be   re- 


moved for  inspection  of  the  gears  and  shafts  when  neces- 
sary. Provision  is  made  for  oihng  from  the  outside  so  that 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  gear  covers. 
There  is  therefore  no  temptation  to  the  woikmin  to  throw 
the  gear  guard  to  one  side  as  being  too  cumbeisume. 

A  secondary  feature  of  the  totally  inclosed  gearing,  but, 
nevertheless,  one  of  considerable  importance,  is  that  chips 
and  other  foreign  matter  are  kept  entirely  out  of  all  the 
gearing.  This  prevents  noise  and  greatly  increases  the  life 
of  the  machine. 

The  Dick  Belt  Factory  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 


The  firm  of  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Ltd.,  was  founded  in  1847 
by  the  late  Robert  and  James  Dick,  their  business  then 
being  guttapercha  specialties.  Robert  Dick  was  an 
inventive  genius.  He  experimented  for  many  years  on  a 
canvas  driving  belt,  using  as  a  foundation  the  materials 
guttapercha  and  balata  with  which  he  was  very  familiar. 
He  experimented  on  this  belt  for  about  20  years  before 
producing  the  present  Dickbelt,  which  was,  of  course,  pro- 
tected by  patents  and  is  the  original  balata  belt.  A  large 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  this  belting  was  erected 
by  the  firm  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  30  years  ago  and 
is  now  its  main  works.  The  sales  increased  so  much  that 
the  factory  has  had  to  be  enlarged  on  several  occasions. 

By  reason  of  the  high  tariff  in  this  country,  and  also 
as  the  firm's  business  in  other  countries  of  the  world  was 
so  large,  keeping  its  main  works  fully  worked,  it  had  done 
practically  no  business  in  the  United  States  up  to  two 
\ears  ago.  It  was  then  decided  to  erect  a  factory  here. 
The  building  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  completed  last  year.  All 
the  machinery,  which  is  secret,  was  imported  from  Scot- 
land, except  the  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  such  appliances  as 
could  easily  be  obtained  in  this  country.  i\  certain  number 
of  the  men,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow 
Works,  who  have  been  making  this  belt  all  along,  came 
over  and  spent  several  months  educating  American  work- 
men in  the  manufacture  of  the  Dick  belt,  and  the  firm  is 
now  producing  exactly  the  same  belt  here  as  it  has  pro- 
duced for  so  long  a  time  at  its  other  works. 

The  Passaic  plant  is  a  very  large  one,  capable  of  turning 
out  as  much  belting  as  the  main  works  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. It  can  supply  any  width  of  belt  up  to  and  including 
72  in.  within  48  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

R.  &  J.  Dick,  Ltd.,  are  working  their  business  mainly 
through  jobbers,  but  have  opened  branch  stores  at  50 
Church  street.  New  York  City ;  289  Market  street,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  147  North  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  29 
West  Lake  street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  912  Candler  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

«  «  » 

The  Production  of  Coal  in  1910 


Fig.    12. — Fully    Inclosed    Gears    of    20-in.    Headstock. 


The  unofficial  estimate  of  the  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  for  1910,  by  E.  W.  Parker,  coal  statistician 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  between  480  and 
490  million  tons.  As  shown  by  the  Survey's  chart  of  coal 
production,  just  issued,  the  first  recorded  production  of 
coal  was  22  tons  in  1814.  By  1850  the  production  had 
grown  to  what  was  then  considered  the  enormous  amount 
of  7,018,181  tons,  but  by  i860  this  figure  had  doubled  and 
the  production  for  that  year  was  14,610.042  tons.  This  was 
less  than  the  production  of  Alabama  alone  for  1909.  The 
centennial  year  of  1876  saw  a  production  of  53,280,000 
tons.  In  1880  the  figure  had  reached  71,481,570  tons,  yet 
this  is  less  than  the  production  of  the  single  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1909.  By  1890  the  production  had  jumped  to 
157.770,000  tons  and  by  1900  it  was  269,684,027  tons.  Surely 
this  was  about  as  high  as  it  was  believed  by  most  people 
that  coal  production  would  go,  yet  the  figures  for  1907 
showed  the  enormous  total  of  480,363,424  tons,  those  for 
1909  were  460,803,416  tons,  and  according  to  Mr.  Parker's 
estimate  the  production  for  1910  may  come  very  near  the 
half-billion  mark. 

♦-•-» 

Henry  Hornbostel,  architect,  Pittsburgh,  has  completed 
plans  for  new  buildings  to  be  added  to  the  Margaret  Mor- 
rison School  and  the  School  of  Applied  Design  of  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools  at  Pittsburgh,  for  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  recently  donated  $1,500,000.  It  is 
expected  that  bids  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  will 
be  asked  for  during  this  week. 
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Practical     Side    of    Electric     Spot 
Welding 

Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  the   Method  of 

Riveting  Without  Punching  Holes 

or  Using  Rivets 


Spot  welding,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  a  method  of 
joining  metal   sheets   together  at   any   desired   point,   by  a 


Fig.   1. — Six  Sheets  Electrically  Welded;  Proof  of  Fusing, 


spot  the  size  of  a  rivet,  without  punching  holes  or  using 
rivets.  It  is  done  electrically  by  fusing  or  melting  the 
metal  at  the  point  desired,  and  at  the  same  instant  applying 
sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  particles  of  molten  metal 
together. 

In  spot  welding,  a  large  volume  of  current  at  such  low 
voltage  or  pressure  that  it  cannot  be 
felt  by  the  bare  hand  passes  through  a 
pair  of  copper  die  points ;  two  pieces  or 
more  of  sheet  steel  are  placed  between 
these  points,  and  when  the  current  is 
turned  on  with  the  switch  the  pieces  of 
steel  offer  so  much  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  current  that  they  instantly  be- 
come hot  at  the  point  opposite  the  cop- 
per dies.  The  hotter  the  steel  becomes, 
the  greater  is  the  resistance,  and  auto- 
matically the  current  is  forced  into  the 
adjacent  cooler  parts  until  all  the  metal 
in  proximity  to  the  dies  is  brought  up 
to  the  welding  temperature,  when  a 
slight  pressure  on  the  lever  handle 
mounted  on  the  machine  forces  the 
molecules  of  molten  metal  together  and 
they  are  united.  This  is  done  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  taking  only 
a  fraction  of  a  second  when  stock  as 
light  as  20  gauge  is  welded.  In  actual  practice  one  of  the 
copper  dies  only  is  pointed  and  the  opposing  one  is  flat. 
The  pointed  die  leaves  a  slight  indentation  on  one  side  of 
the  metal  and  the  opposite  side  is  perfectly  smooth. 

Fig.   I  shows  six  pieces  of  sheet  steel  of  var>'ing  thick- 


nesses welded  together  at  one  time ;  also  two  pieces  torn 
apart — near  the  weld— indicating  that  the  metal  has  been 
absolutely  fused  together  and  is  not  pulled  apart  at  the 
weld. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  front  and  back  view  of  a  spot  welded 
piece.  A  photographed  sectional  view  of  a  spot  welded 
and  a  riveted  piece  of  metal  are  also  shown,  which  illus- 
trates why  a  riveted  piece  is  regarded  as  not  standing 
within  60  per  cent  as  much  of  a  strain  as  a  welded  piece. 
The  spot  welded  piece  is  fused  together  at  the  point  where 
the  slight  depression  is  shown,  making  a  union  of  the 
particles  of  steel  at  that  point.  A  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  is  also,  shown  which  has 
been  hammered  until  the  metal  was  torn 
out  in  attempting  to  break  the  weld  apart. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  foot  operated  spot 
welder.  When  the  foot  lever  is  pressed 
down,  the  dies  are  brought  together  to 
clamp  the  stock,  and  a  slight  pressure  with 
the  heel  on  the  outside  pedal  turns  on  the 
current  to  complete  the  operation.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  use  of  both 
hands  in  placing  the  stock  in  the  machine, 
this  type  of  welder  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  the  hand  operated  machine. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  a  machine  especially 
adapted  for  stove  and  sheet  metal  work. 
With  the  extended  horn,  almost  any  part 
of  a  range,  it  has  been  found,  can  be 
welded  without  any  difficulty. 
The  accompanying  photographic  reproduction  of  a  dia- 
gram shows  the  stove  welder  with  the  different  parts  of 
the  machine  marked.  The  special  transformer  in  the 
welder  is  used  to  reduce  the  220  or  440  volts  to  the  3  to  5 
volts  used  in  making  the  welds. 

The  specimens  of  hoop  steel  shown  in  Fig.  6  were  sub- 


Fig.   2. — Front  and  Back  of   Spot   Weld;   \\'eiding   of   Galvanized  Sheets. 

iccted  to  a  test  at  the   Lunkenlieinier  Laboratory   in  Cin- 
cinnati.    It  will  be  noted  on 


Test  No.   1 — One  spot  weld  broke 

Test  No.  7 — One   rivet  broke 

Test  Xo.  9 — Two   spot    welds   broke 


at  1625  lb. 
at  990  lb. 
at  2275  lb. 


I-:  ftp     ^  ^S^.-.— 1« 

1 1    si 

Fig.    3. — Foot    Operated    Spot    Welder. 


■  e    tor    Stove   and    Sheet    Metal    Work, 
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Test  No.  2 — Two   rivets   broke  at   1555  lb. 

Test  No.  3 — Three  spot  welds  broke  outside  of  the   weld  at  2715  lb. 
Test  No.  4 — Three    rivets   tore   apart  at  2055  lb. 

Single-phase  alternating  current  must  be  used  in  elec- 
tric welding.  Where  two  or  three-phase  current  is  avail- 
able, one  phase  only  of  the  multiphase  system  is  used. 
-Any  voltage  from  no  to  500  can  be  used,  but  220  or  440 
is  preferred  as  being  more  nearly  standard  than  any  other, 
and  all  stock  machines  for  quick  delivery  are  arranged  for 
220  volts.  Any  frequency  from  25  cycles  to  140  cycles  can 
be  used,  but  owing  to  the  large  transformer  required  in 
the  welder  when  less  than  60  cycles  are  used  an  additional 
price  is  charged  for  welders  operating  on  25  to  40  cycles. 
The  power  factor  varies  from  70 
to  85  per  cent,  according  to  the 
work  and  the  way  it  is  handled. 
Inside  the  wxlder  and  part  of  it, 
is  a  special  transformer  to  reduce 
this  outside  current  to  the  3  to  5 
volts  used  in  making  welds.  This 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  felt  by 
the  bare  hand  and  explains'  why 
the  confidence  of  the  operator  is 
secured. 

Based  on  current  costing  i 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  it  will 
cost  from  I  cent  to  3y2  cents  per 
1,000  welds.  One  may  multiply 
the  price  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  by  the  rate  charged  by 
the  lighting  company  to  give 
the  actual  cost  per  1,000  welds. 


There  is  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  sheet  metal  that  it 
is  practical  to  spot  weld.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  i — • 
The  fact  that  the  copper  rods  which  conduct  the  electric 
current  can  only  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  current  with- 
out excessive  heating.  When  sufficient  current  is  car- 
ried over  these  copper  rods  or  die  points  to  bring 
very  heavy  metal  between  them  up  to  the  welding  tem- 
perature, the  copper  rods,  it  is  found,  will  become  so 
hot  they  will  soften  and  the  points  w'ear  away  so  rap- 
idly that  it  is  not  practical  to  use  them  for  this  kind 
of  work.  2 — It  is  necessary  to  have  the  two  pieces 
of  metal  touch  each  other  at  the  point  where  the 
weld    is    made.      With    very    heavy    stock,    a    slight    kink 


Fig.    5. — Diagram    Showing    Different    Parts    of    Toledo    Electric    Welder. 
COST    OF    WELDING    DIFFERENT    G.^UGE    SHEETS. 
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No  preparation  of  stock  is  required  unless  it  is  very  rusty 
or  scaly,  in  which  case  it  will  be  found  economical  to  clean 
off   the   rust   or   scale   to   minimize   current    requirements. 


Fig.   6. — Convincing  Tests   of   Electric   Welding. 

Ten    specimens    of    hoop    steel    subjected    to    test    showing    tensile 
strength.     .Ml  pieces  the  same  size,   1.12" -x  .035". 


Xo.     1. 
Xo.     2. 


Xo.      3. 


Xo. 
Xo. 
Xo. 


Xo.  8. 
Xo.  9. 
Xo.   10. 


Spot  welded  in   one   place — broke  at  weld  at    1,625   lb. 

Spot    welded    in    two    places,    also    two     rivets — broke    at 
rivets  at   1,555  lb. 

Spot   welded   in   three   places — broke   outside   weld   at   2,715 
lb.      (Xotice   elongation    of   metal.) 

Spot    welded    in    three    places,    also    three    rivets — broke    at 
rivets  at  2.055  lb. 
-Solid  lap  weld — broke  outside  weld  at  2,720  lb. 

Butt  welded — broke  at  weld  at  2,555  lb. 

Spot  welded  in  one  place  and  riveted  once — broke  at  rivet 
at  990  lb. 

Solid   lap  weld — broke  at   weld  at  2,425   lb. 

Spot   welded   in   two   places — broke  at  weld   at  2.275    lbs. 

Plain  piece  of  hoop  iron,  not  welded — pulled  apart  at  2,690 

lb. 


or  bucking  of  the  metal  will  prevent  the  flat  surfaces 
from  making  good  contact.  Stock  as  heavy  as  3/16  or 
54  in.  can  be  welded,  but  the  best  results,  it  is  stated,  are 
obtained  when  Ys  in.  or  lighter  stock  is  welded.  Copper 
and  brass  cannot  be  spot  welded  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  both  good  conductors  of  electricity  and  offer  no  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  the  current.  It  is  impracticable  to 
weld  cast  iron  as  there  is  no  fibre  to  stock  of  this  kind 
and  the  metal  will  tear  out  at  the  welded  spots. 

Galvanized  iron  can  be  welded  although  it  will  burn ' 
off  the  zinc,  leaving  the  iron  exposed  at  the  point  where 
the  copper  dies  come  in  contact  with  the  metal.  Heat  has 
no  effect  on  the  electric  weld  and  for  this  reason  this 
process  is  largely  used  by  stove  manufacturers  in  making 
sheet  steel  ranges  and  similar  work.  It  is  not  found  prac- 
tical to  make  more  than  one  spot  weld  at  a  time,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  number  of  die  points  bear  on 
the  stock  with  equal  pressure,  and  the  one  die  point  mak- 
ing the  best  contact,  will  carry  all  of  the  current,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  so  much  current  is  concentrated  at  this 
point  that  the  metal  is  likely  to  be  burned. 

The  foregoing  information  was  obtained  from  the  Tol- 
edo Electric  Welder  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  ma- 
chines used  for  this  work  can  be  furnished  either  hand 
operated,  foot  operated,  or  power  driven.  A  depth  of 
throat  can  be  furnished  from  6  to  48  in.,  and  a  variety  of 
types  are  made  to  suit  almost  any  kind  of  sheet  metal 
work  where  rivets  are  used. 

*-•-• 

The  Government  Asks  for  a  Substitute  for  Turpen- 
tine.— The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .Accounts  of  the 
Xavy  Department  is  being  severely  criticized  by  paint  and 
oil  manufacturers  and  dealers  for  having  advertised  for 
bids  on  10,500  gal.  of  "turpentine  substitute."  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  government,  which  is  putting  forth  so 
much  effort  to  do  away  w-ith  adulterated  foods,  drugs,  etc., 
should  not  encourage  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  sub- 
stitutes for  such  a  common  and  useful  article  as  turpen- 
tine; and,  furthermore,  that  if  substitutes  are  desired  they 
should  be  designated  by  some  other  name  than  the  one 
used  in  the  Navy  Department  schedule.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  the  federal  authorities  in  the  present  instance  are 
seeking  to  have  manufacturers  turn  out  goods  which  are 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
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The  New  Richmond  Forgings  Plant 

The  Richmond  Forgings  Corporation.  Richmond,  ^'a., 
was  incorporated  September  20,  1905,  and  began  work 
March  15,  1906.  The  equipment  consisted  of  one  2000-lb., 
one  1250-lb.  and  one  400-lb.  steam  hammers  and  one  2-in. 
upsetting  machine,  with  a  power  plant  designed  to  cover 
about  100  per  cent,  increase  in  equipment.  The  business 
developed  rapidly,  and  within  si.\  months  a  1500-lb.  steam 
hammer  was  added.  The  plant  was  located  on  the  historic 
Belle  Isle  in  the  James  River  and  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  This  location  was  selected 
to  take  advantage  of  the  abundant  water  power  a?  well 
as  its  very  low  cost,  while  the  transportation  facilities  were 
good  as  the  Southern  Railway  tracks  ran  into  the  yards. 

The  incorporators  and  principal  stockholders  were  Jo- 
seph Bryan,  director  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
and  the  American  Locomotive  Company ;  Jonathan  Bryan, 
director  of  the  Birmingham  Land  Company  and  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  Trusts ;  O.  J.  Sands,  president  American 
National  Bank :  Coleman  Wortham,  of  Davenport  &  Co.. 
bankers;  T.  S.  Wheelwright,  vice-president  Old  Dominion 
Iron  &  Nail  Works  Company,  all  of  Richmond,  Va. ;  Frank 
J.  Gould,  capitalist,  New  York ;  W.  R.  Williams,  formerly 
secretary  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  and  O.  P.  Red- 
ford,  formerly  engineer  for  the  same  company.  Jonathan 
Bryan  is  president  of  the  company:  W.  R.  Williams,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  O.  P.  Redford,  secretary  and 
general  superintendent. 

The  business  of  the  company  was  the  making  of  special 


cemented  pit  just  below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  con- 
tain the  fuel  oil  used  in  all  heating  furnaces.  This  fuel 
oil  is  also  used  in  a  large  De  La  Vergne  engine  supplying 
all  the  pow-er  required.  This  engine  is  directly  connected 
with  the  main  shaft  of  forge  shop  No.  i  by  a  Dodge  rope 
drive  and  it  also  runs  a  generator  supplying  electric  current 
to  all  other  shops.  This  engine  is  of  the  most  modern 
type  and  makes  the  necessary  power  at  a  cost  of  about 
6/ IOC.  h.p.h. 

At  this  new  shop  there  are  steam  hammers  varying  in 
size  from  400  to  7000  lb.  and  board  drop  hammers  from 
1000  to  3000  lb.,  in  addition  to  the  auxiliary  machines. 
While  there  are  other  drop  forging  shops  in  the  country 
larger,  the  company  states  that  there  are  none  better 
equipped  and  probably  no  one  has  quite  all  the  advantages 
of  this  new  shop,  which  has  been  designed  to  overcome 
the  troubles  known  only  to  experienced  drop  forging  men 
and  to  reduce  manufacturing  e.xpenses  to  a  minimum. 

Acca  has  not  heretofore  been  a  station,  but  the  Rich- 
mond-Washington Railroad,  with  its  usual  enterprise  and 
its  spirit  of  cooperation  has  made  Acca  a  station  for  the 
Richmond  Forgings  Corporation,  taking  the  most  favorable 
freight  rates  which  are  given  to  the  city  of  Richmond  and 
delivering  all  freight  on  the  tracks  of  the  company.  It 
also  stops  a  number  of  its  passenger  trains  going  north  and 
south  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Forgings  Corporation 
and  runs  a  special  train  from  the  city  to  Acca  bringing 
the  employees  to  the  shop  by  7  a.  m.  and  taking  them  back 
at  6  p.  m.,  and  putting  in  a  special  rate  of  five  cents  for 
tickets  in  large  lots,  which  are  purchased  by  the  company 
and  sold  to  its  employees. 


Plan  of  the  New  Shops  of  the  Richmond  Forgings  Corporation,   Richmond,  Va. 


drop  forgings  of  every  description  from  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial which  could  be  forged,  but  no  machining  was  done 
except  in  the  preparation  of  the  dies,  tools   and   repairs. 

The  activities  of  the  company  were  not  local,  but  it 
sought  business  successfully  throughout  the  North  into 
Canada  and  to  the  Mississippi  River,  So  vigorously  was 
the  business  pushed  that  several  additional  hammers  and 
various  machine  tools  were  added  to  the  equipment,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  business  was  outgrowing  the 
building  and  facilities  available  at  Belle  Isle,  .\bout  one 
year  ago  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  S200.0GO  and 
it  was  determined  to  move  the  plant  and  to  provide  abund- 
ant room  in  order  that  the  company  might  undertake  the 
finishing  of  various  tools  and  parts  which  could  be  made 
from  drop  forgings. 

The  present  site,  consisting  of  28  acres  of  level  ground, 
is  situated  within  one  mile  of  Richmond  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Richmond-Washington  Line,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroads.  The  Seaboard 
tracks  enter  the  south  end  of  the  yards  and  the  Richmond- 
Washington  tracks  enter  from  the  north  and  these  track? 
extend  throughout  the  yards  of  the  company  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  materials  to  a  minimum. 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  accompanying  ground  plan  that 
the  tracks  extend  over  1000  ft.  along  one  side  of  the  prop- 
erty, while  a  broad  avenue  borders  the  north  side.  There 
is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  yard,  so  that  all  material,  such  as  raw  stock,  is 
easily  run  from  the  yards  to  the  shears,  thence  to  the 
forge  shop,  and  forgings  from  the  forge  shop  to  the  pick- 
ling and  heat  treating  rooms  and  on  to  the  shipping  rooms. 

Large   tanks   of   30.000   gal.   capacity   are   located   in   a 


The  Richmond  Forgings  Corporation  can  now  supply 
at  its  new  shops  forgings  weighing  singly  a  few  ounces  or 
several  hundred  pounds.  This  is  strictly  a  Southern  in- 
dustry and  illustrates  the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing 
in  that  section.  It  further  demonstrates  the  ability  of  fac- 
tories of  this  kind  to  compete  with  similar  factories 
throughout  the  North  and  West,  as  the  company  is  now 
selling  its  product  from  Boston  to  Detroit  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  able  to  handle  all  this  busi- 
ness at  a  fair  profit,  due  to  its  low  manufacturing  cost. 
The  establishment  of  this  successful  plant  at  Richmond  is 
expected  to  be  influential  in  encouraging  other  factories 
to  locate  in  the  South.  They  can  now  get  the  materials 
needed,  which  not  long  ago  could  be  secured  only  in  the 
North. 

4  «  » 

The  Sunshine  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  miner  of  coal  and  maker 
of  foundry  and  furnace  coke,  advises  through  J.  B.  Top- 
ham,  its  general  manager,  that  it  is  operating  six  of  its 
plants  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  aggregate  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  oven 
capacity.  The  greater  part  of  this  capacity  is  on  furnace 
coke,  the  balance  being  on  its  foundry  brands,  Hester, 
CjTilla,  Francis,  Chester  and  Eleanor,  which  are  meeting 
with  increasing  favor  among  foundrsmen.  The  company 
is  also  mining  and  shipping  a  good  quantity  of  coal,  and 
taken  altogether  is  operating  to  a  greater  extent  than  most 
of  the  coal  and  coke  companies  in  the  region.  It  is  not 
curtailing  any  development  and  improvement  work  it  had 
contemplated  and  is  bringing  its  holdings  to  a  higher 
state  of  efficiency  when  this  can  be  done. 
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The  Rotrex  Pump 

A  New  Rotary  Type  for  Producing  High  V'acuums 

A  new  type  of  rotary  high-vacuum  pump  known  as  the 
Pratt  Rotrex  vacuum  pump  is  being  constructed  by  the  C. 
H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Company,  Lehigh  avenue  and  Eighteenth 
street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  piunp  represents  a  very  re- 
cent development  in  the  line  of  high-efficiency  vacuum  ap- 
paratus and  is  of  the  single  rotor  type.  It  is  designed  for 
steam,  belt  or  motor  drive,  and  is  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  suit  any  ordinary  power  plant.  Axial  and  end  sec- 
tions and  an  end  elevation  of  the  pump  are  given  in  Fig.  I, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  an  application  of  it  for  steam  turbine 
drive  in  conjunction  with  a  centrifugal  circulating  pump. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  i,  the  construction  is  very 


vided  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  take  any  overload  with- 
out excessive  shock.  The  power  requirements  are  very  low 
on  account  of  the  minimum  number  of  moving  parts,  and 
the  improved  discharge  valve  arrangement  enables  the  rotor 
to  operate  with  vacuum  on  both  sides  until  the  discharge 
point  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  is  reached. 

In  Fig.  2,  a  steam  turbine-driven  outfit  is  shown  where 
the  Rotrex  pump  and  a  centrifugal  circulating  pump  are 
driven  either  directly  or  through  reduction  gears  from  the 
turbine.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement  is  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  the  small  amount  of  floor  space  required. 
At  the  present  time  this  combination  is  being  supplied  quite 
extensively  to  surface  and  low-level  jet  conductor  equip- 
ments. Other  apphcations  of  the  pump  are  in  connection 
with  a  centrifugal  circulating  pump  and  a  hot  well  lift 
pump  mounted  on  the  one  base  with  a  surface  condenser. 
In  one  of  the  latter  units  a  pump  having  a  rotor  I2j4  in.  in 


Fig.   1. — Axial  and  End  Sections  and  End  Elevation  of  the  Rotrex  Pump  Built  by  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


simple,  and  the  pump  consists  of  a  cylindrical  casing  and  a 
rotor  mounted  eccentrically  on  a  heavy  shaft.  This  shaft 
is  carried  in  outboard  r!ng-oiling  bearings,  which  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  stuffing  boxes.  The  division  be- 
tween the  suction  and  the  discharge  space  in  the  pump 
cylinder  is  maintained  by  a  radius  cam  carried  on  a  shaft 
which  is  journaled  in  bearings  that  are  also  independent  of 
the  stuffing  boxes.  This  cam  shaft  is  operated  from  the 
rotor  shaft  by  a  lever  and  a  crank  on  the  outside  of  the 
casing,  the  arrangement  being  clearly  shown  in  the  end  ele- 
vation at  right  of  Fig.  i.  The  eccentric  rotor  revolves  in 
the    pump    casing    bore,    with    a    clearance,    as    is    clearly 


diameter  and  .^2  in.  long  was  installed  in  conjunction  with  a 
3000-sq.  ft.  surface  condenser  for  an  800-kw.  steam  turbine. 
The  pump  rotor  revolved  at  a  speed  of  240  rev.  per  min. 
and  the  circulating  water  entered  at  74  deg.  F.,  and  was 
discharged  at  a  temperature  of  16  deg.  higher.  When  steam 
for  a  load  of  775  kw.  was  being  condensed,  the  vacuum 
maintained  as  measured  on  a  mercury  gauge  was  28.2  in.  At 
the  time  the  test  was  made,  the  barometer  was  29.58  in., 
and,  assuming  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  left 
the  condenser  was  80  deg.  F..  the  pump  maintained  over  go 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  vacuum,  which  was  about  28.57  '"• 
The  manufacturer  guarantees  that  on  dead-end  test  this 


I-'ig.   2. — .\   Turbine-Driven  Pratt  Rotrex  and  Centrifugal   Pump   Combinalii 


brought  out  in  the  central  portion  of  Fig.  i,  and  the  cam  for 
maintaining  the  division  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
pump  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  same  clearance  between 
itself  and  the  rotor  as  exists  between  the  rotor  and  the 
casing.  These  clearances  are  sealed  by  water  fed  from  the 
discharge  chamber,  and  the  arrows  show  the  flow  of  the 
water.  There  are  no  rubbing  parts  or  sliding  fits  in  any 
portion  of  the  suction  or  the  discharge  space.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  discharge  chamber  metal  flap  valves  are  pro- 


pump  can  produce  a  vacuum  within  yi  in.  of  the  barometer, 
and  will  maintain  it  within  i  in.  of  the  barometer  under 
operating  conditions.  Ordinarily,  the  pump  is  of  the  wet- 
vacuum  type  and  handles  both  air  and  water,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  used  for  dry-vacuum  service  a  small  connection  is  made 
into  the  suction  to  furnish  the  necessary  sealing  and  cooling 
water.  The  amount  required  for  these  purposes  is  said  to 
be  less  than  that  needed  by  a  reciprocating  dry-vacuum 
pump. 
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The  Harris  Transmission  Gear 


the  lever  to  the  right  an  increase  or  reduction  is  secured 
in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  the  back  gear  arrange- 
ment.    Referring   to   Fig.  4,   which    shows   in  section  the 


A  New  Device  for  Driving  Shafting  at  a  Reduced 
Speed 


The  Transmission  Gear  Company,  96  Broadway,  Xew 
York  City,  has  brought  out  a  number  of  new  types  of 
transmission  gears,  among  which  is  one  known  as  tlie 
Harris  transmission  gear.  This  device  is  intended  to  be 
coupled  directly  to  the  motor  shaft  or  driven  by  a  belt 
when  used  on  separate  lines  of  shafting,  or  on  separate 
machines.  It  may  also  be  mounted  on  the  engine  bed 
plate  or  motor  frame.  It  is  designed  to  be  used  wherever 
any  change  in  speed,  either  an  increase  or  a  reduction,  is 
desired  from  the  normal  one  of  the  driving  shaft.  Its  use 
is  said  to  effect  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
belting  required  for  power  transmission. 

Two  general  types  of  gears  are  made,  one  with  a  per- 


Fig.    1. — An    Electric    Motor    Driving    Through    the    Class    A    Harris 

Transmission    Gear,    Made   by   the    Transmission    Gear 

Company,    New    York    City. 


manent  speed  change  between  the  motor  and  ventilating 
fans  and  blowers,  air  and  centrifugal  pumps,  propellers 
and  general  machinery,  while  in  the  other  type  the  normal 
speed  as  well  as  one  or  more  changes  can  be  secured.  The 
first,  which  is  known  as  the  class  A  gear,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  I  as  installed  in  connection  with  an  electric  motor, 
while  a  view  of  the  different  parts  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  The 
class  B,  or  second  type  of  gear,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  with 
the  cover  removed,  and  Fig.  4  is  a  sectional  elevation  of 
the  gear. 

In  the  construction  of  the  gears  special  metals  cut  to 
the  exact  diameters  and  then  hardened  are  used.  The 
bearings,  which  have  ample  proportions,  are  made  from  a 
special  grade  of  bronze.  In  this  way  a  smooth  and  easy- 
running  yet  rigid  machine  with  a  maximum  amount  of 
service  is  secured.  Provision  is  made  for  taking  up  any 
wear  occurring  in  the  gears  and  the  bearings,  and  the 
lubrication  is  automatically  accomplished  by  maintaining 
a  continuous  flow  of  oil  over  the  gears  and  through  the 
bearings. 

In  the  class  B  gear  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  the  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  driven  shaft  is  secured  by  shifting  the 
long  lever  at  the  top  of  the  gear.  When  this  lever,  which 
is  denoted  by  c,  Fig.  4,  is  at  the  left,  the  speeds  of  the 
driving  and  driven  shafts  are  the  same,  w-hile  bv  throwing 


Fig.  3. — The  Class  B  Gear  With  the  Cover  Removed. 

arrangement  of  the  various  parts,  a  is  the  driving  shaft 
and  b  the  driven.  When  the  handle  c,  operating  the  gear, 
is  in  the  position  shown  the  shaft  b  is  not  engaged.  When 
the  shaft  a  is  driving  through  the  back  gears,  the  keys  d 
engage  in  the  jaws  e,  which  are  cut  in  a  sleeve  mounted 
on  the  shaft  a.  This  causes  the  gear  /  to  mesh  with  the 
gear  g,  the  latter  transmitting  its  power  through  the  short 
lower  shaft  to  the  gear  It,  which  in  turn  engages  with  the 
one  /.  securely  mounted  on  the  driven  shaft.  When  it  is 
desired  to  drive  the  driven  shaft  at  the  same  speed  as  that 
of  the  driver,  the  lever  c  is  thrown  to  the  left,  which 
causes  the  keys  d  to  engage  with  the  jaws  k. 


Fig.  2. — \'iew  Sho 


the   Parts  of  the  Class  .A  Gear. 


Pig.    4. — Sectional    Elevation   of   the    Class    B    Gear. 

The  company  is  prepared  to  furnish  these  gears  for 
transmitting  any  desired  power,  and  besides  its  regular 
stock  ratios  can  supply  any  ratio  of  gearing  up  to  100  to  i. 
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The  Stockbridge  16-Inch  Single 
Geared  Shaper 

In  a  tool  room  or  for  doing  die  work  a  universal  shaping 
machine  capable  of  being  worked  to  or  within  limits  is 
required.  The  Stockbridge  ^Machine  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  developed  a  i6-in.  single  geared  shaper  with 
a  number  of  special  attachments,  which  will  fulfill  prac- 
tically all  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  work.  One  of 
the  special  features  of  the  machine  is  the  mounting  of  the 
power  rotary  feed  for  the  tool  slide  on  the  top  of  the  ram. 

A  worm  and  worm  gear,  the  former  connected  through 
a  train  of  gears  to  the  pawl  on  the  side  of  the  ram,  revolves 
the  head.  The  amount  of  feed  to  the  worm  gear  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  throw-  of  the  pawl,  which  is 
reciprocated  by  a  dog  that  is  adjustable  along  the  ram  gib 
to  vary  the  amount  of  throw  of  the  pawl.  The  worm  can 
be  rotated  in  either  direction  and  its  construction  is  such 
that  if  desired  the  head  can  be  rotated  by  hand.  Two 
bolts  on  either  side  of  the  head  provide  a  means  for  locking 
the  rotary  head  when  it  is  not  in  use  to  the  ram  head. 

Automatic  feed  in  either  direction  is  provided  for  the 
head  slide  and  its  amount  is  regulated  by  the  position  of 
the  dog  on  the  ram  gib.  The  down  feed  has  an  automatic 
stop,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  producing  duplicate 


A   New    16-in.    bingle    Geared    Shaper   for   Toolroom   and   Die   Work, 
Built  by  the  Stockbridge  Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

work.  This  stop  prevents  the  tool  from  feeding  down  too 
far  and  spoiling  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
the  operator  to  attend  to  other  work  while  the  machine 
is  running.  The  down  feed  screw  has  a  micrometer  which 
is  graduated  to  read  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  can 
always  be  set  at  zero.  If  desired,  the  feed  to  the  slide 
can  be  operated  by  hand.  The  shaper  is  equipped  with  a 
swiveling  or  rotary  knee  having  two  working  sides.  This 
knee  is  revolved  by  a  worm  and  worm  gear  through  an 
arc  of  90  deg.  in  either  direction.  One  of  the  working 
sides  is  arranged  to  tilt  for  planing  angles  and  is  useful 
in  die  making.  All  the  feeds  and  the  adjustments  are 
located  within  easy  reach  of  the  operators. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  machine : 

Length     of     stroke 16}<in. 

\'ertical    travel    of    knee 16       in. 

Horizontal    travel    of    knee 20J^  in. 

Length   of   ram   bearing  in   column 26       in. 

Weight    of    machine 2000  lb. 

In  common  with  the  24-in.  shaper  and  the  16-in.  back 
geared  shaper  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age, 
March  24  and  October  27,  1910,  respectively,  and  all  the 
others  made  by  this  company,  the  new  machine  is  equipped 


with  the  Stockbridge  two-piece  crank.  This  crank,  it  is 
claimed,  delivers  all  the  power  developed  by  the  driving 
shaft  to  the  tool  point  and  in  addition  secures  an  even 
cutting  speed  throughout  the  length  of  the  cut  with  a  quick 
return  of  3.5  to  i.  This  quick  return  is  maintained  on 
short  strokes.  Xo  jar  is  sustained  by  the  machine  due  to 
the  high  rate  of  return,  as  the  speed,  while  great  during 
the  middle  of  the  stroke,  is  gradually  accelerated  and 
retarded  by  the  construction  used,  and  the  stroke  is  thus 
reversed  easily  and  smoothly. 


The  German  Foundrymen's  Association 


The  Verein  Deutscher  Gie  Bereifachleute  (German 
Foundrymen's  Association)  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Berlin  May  25  to  28.  The  programme  provides  for  a  visit 
to  the  foundry  of  the  German  Niles  Tool  Works  at  Ober- 
schoneweide.  A  paper  on  "A  New  Molding  Process  for 
Making  Hollow  Castings"  will  be  read  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ing. 
A.  Nachtweh,  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Hanover,  illus- 
trated by  cinematographic  pictures.  A  lecture  on  "The 
Present  State  of  Metallography  with  Special  Reference  to 
Foundry  Practice,"  with  cinematograph  pictures,  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Eennigson,  Berlin.  Papers  will  also  be 
read  on  "The  Rotary  Fore-Hearth,"  by  Th.  Lohe,  foundry 
expert  and  engineer,  Hanover,  and  "The  Use  of  Oil  as  a 
Heating   Material    in    Foundries."    by    Oberingenieur   Karl 

Schiel,  Berlin. 

<  «  » 

The  National  Building  Material  Exhibition 


The  recent  great  loss  of  property  and  life  through  fire 
disasters  has  brought  prominently  before  the  trade  and  the 
public  the  fact  that  the  National  Building  Material  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  to  take  place  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  September  9  to  l5  inclusive,  is  to  be  held  at  a 
time  when  such  a  show  has  become  a  real  necessity  from 
an  educational  standpoint.  The  inadequate  fireproofing  of 
our  so-called  fireproof  buildings,  both  private  and  public, 
has  brought  home  to  the  American  public  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  a  complete  revolution  in  the  field  of  building 
construction.  The  work  that  ex-Chief  Edward  F.  Croker, 
who  has  long  been  recognized  as  America's  greatest  fire 
chief,  has  taken  up  for  the  prevention  and  protection  of 
property  and  lives  from  disastrous  fires,  has  aroused  and 
brought  about  the  commendation  of  the  public  and  press  of 
the  entire  country.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  show  will 
lie  an  exhibition  by  Mr.  Croker  demonstrating  methods  of 
fire  prevention. 

The  project  of  the  Building  Material  Exhibition  will  be 
primarily  to  afford  architects  and  manufacturers  of  build- 
ing materials,  both  exterior  and  interior,  and  building  ap- 
pliances an  opportunity  to  get  into  closer  touch  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  public  at  large.  Expressions 
of  approval  and  hearty  co-operation  have  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  enterprise  from  all  quarters.  Noted 
architects  have  publicly  voiced  their  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  is  now  an  assured  thing.  Benjamin 
D.  Traitel,  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers' 
Association  of  New  York  City,  writes  a  letter  of  indorse- 
ment. The  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Exchange  has  also 
placed  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  project.  The  scope 
of  the  show,  as  its  name  imphes,  will  comprise  a  large  field, 
including  everything  of  interest  to  the  architect,  the  general 
builder,  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  of  interior  and 
exterior  appurtenances  of  every  description,  and  to  the  lay- 
man householder.  The  executive  offices  of  the  promoters 
are  located  in  the  Flatiron  Building,  suite  508-9,  New  York 
City,  the  general  management  of  the  show  being  under  the 
direction  of  P.  T.  Powers. 


It  is  officially  announced  that  the  steel  plant  and  rail 
mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
at  Ensley,  Ala.,  will  be  put  in  operation  again  in  June.  If 
some  orders  are  booked  that  are  now  expected  to  come 
in,  the  rail  mill  will  resume  early  in  that  month. 


The  Producers'  Coke  Company.  732  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  maker  of  Connellsville 
furnace  and  foundry  coke,  has  appointed  the  Black  Gem 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  1535  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago, 
as  its  sales  representative  for  that  district. 
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Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Cranes  in  a  Material 
Yard 


An  interesting  installation  of  an  electric  crane  serving 
the  factory  yard  and  transporting  materials  for  charging 
the  cupolas  at  a  minimum  cost  has  been  made  at  the  plant 
of  the  Simmons  Mfg.  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  by  the 
Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This 
installation  consists  of  one  6o-ft.  span  electric  traveling 
crane  and  one  S-ton  and  one  3-ton  standard  two-motor 
electric  traveling  hoists  with  inclosed  trailing  operators' 
cages.  One  of  these  hoists  is  equipped  with  an  electro- 
magnet for  handling  pig  and  scrap  iron,  while  the  other  has 
a  large  capacity  dumping  bucket  for  carrying  coke  and 
other  raw  materials.  The  operating  speed  of  the  bridge 
and  the  two  hoists  is  from  400  to  450  ft.  per  minute. 

The  structural  runways  for  the  crane  bridge  are  400  ft. 
long  and  consist  of  lattice-riveted  plate  girders  kept  in  po- 
sition by  structural  frame  ends.  Two  is-in.  I-beams  are 
suspended  on  5-ft.  centers  from  the  underside  of  each 
girder  and  form  the  runways  for  the  traveling  hoists.  The 
bridge  travel  motor  and  the  driving  mechanism  is  located 
on  one  of  the  girders,  while  the  controller  is  located  in  the 


way.  This  enables  one  or  both  of  the  hoists  to  run  off  the 
crane  onto  the  spur  to  deposit  the  iron,  coke  or  other  ma- 
terial constituting  their  loads,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishes a  reserve  in  case  of  breakdown  as  the  hoists  can  be 
used  interchangeably  with  the  lifting  magnet  or  the  grab 
bucket  if  necessary. 


Foreign   Tariff    Work    of   the    Bureau    of 
Manufactures 


The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  planning  to 
make  its  foreign  tariff  work  more  directly  helpful  to 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States.  It 
possesses  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying  the  latest 
exact  information  concerning  tariff  rates  and  the  customs 
formalities  incident  to  the  entry  of  goods  into  foreign 
countries.  In  addition  to  the  latest  official  customs  tariffs 
of  nearly  all  foreign  countries,  customs  decisions  and  other 
official  publications  to  the  number  of  1000  a  month  are 
regularly  read  and  filed  to  keep  the  tariffs  fully  up  to 
date.     The   tariff   publications   of   the   bureau,    which    are 


The   Traveling   Transfer  Bridge  and  Electric   Hoists   Installed   in  the    Material  Yard  of  the  Simmons  Mfg.  Company  by  the  Pawling  &  Har- 
nischfeger Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


cage  of  the  5-ton  hoist,  which  is  the  one  equipped  with  the 
electro-magnet.  The  3-ton  hoist  can  also  be  used  on  the 
bridge,  but  its  controller  cannot  be  used  for  regulating  the 
travel  of  the  bridge.  The  crane,  which  is  of  the  double- 
beam,  swivel-truck  transfer  type  with  lift  of  19  ft.  2^4  >"., 
is  covered  to  protect  it  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
hoisting  speed  of  the  s-ton  hoist,  which  is  equipped  with 
swivel  trucks,  is  50  ft.  per  minute  for  a  light  load,  40  ft. 
per  minute  for  a  3-ton  load  and  slightly  less  for  a  5-ton 
load. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  crane,  small  cars  running 
on  narrow-gauge  industrial  tracks  and  elevators  were  used 
to  supply  the  material  for  charging  the  three  cupolas  of  the 
plant.  This  required  the  services  of  from  25  to  30  men 
working  10  hours  per  day.  With  the  electric  crane  and  two 
hoists  the  number  of  men  required  for  this  work  was  re- 
duced to  three  or  four,  and  these  have  sufficient  time  to  un- 
load material  from  the  cars  in  the  yard,  one  or  two  of  these 
being  on  the  ground,  while  the  other  two  operated  the  elec- 
tric hoists.  The  amount  of  power  consumed  by  this  crane 
is  comparatively  small. 

As  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  I-beam  spurs  which  run  from  the  structure  of  the 
crane  runway  to  the  various  cupola  buildings.  These  spurs 
are  intended  to  be  in  exact  alignment  with  the  beams  on  the 
crane  bridge,  and  a  latching  device  operated  from  the  hoist 
cage  enables  the  crane  to  be  kept  exactly  opposite  the  run- 


being  extended   as   rapidly   as  possible,   now    fall   into  the 
following  general  classes : 

1.  The  translation  and  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  entire 
customs  tariiTs  of  particular  countries,  with  such  explanatory  matter 
as  seems  desirable.  The  customs  tariffs  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  several 
other   British   colonies   have   already   been    published. 

2.  The  publication  in  similar  form  of  rates  of  duty  of  all  coun- 
tries on  particular  classes  of  commodities — for  example,  leather  and 
leather  manufacturers,  agricultural  products,  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Similar  pamphlets  give  the  regulations  governing 
commercial  travelers  abroad  and  the  consular  regulations  of  all  for- 
eign countries. 

3.  All  proposed  and  recent  changes  in  rates  or  regulations  of 
foreign  countries  that  affect  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  are  given  publicity  through  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Reports  immediately  upon  their  receipt,  and  for 
convenience  of  reference  are  assembled  and  issued  separately,  as 
often  as  is  deemed  necessary,  under  the  title,  "Foreign  Tarift 
Notes." 

A  list  of  individuals  and  firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
is  being  formed,  showing  the  articles  of  merchandise  and 
the  countries  in  which  each  is  particularly  interested,  with 
the  two-fold  object  of  keeping  exporters  fully  informed  of 
all  tariff  changes  abroad  and  of  selecting  for  immediate 
treatment  the  subjects  that  will  prove  most  generally 
helpful.  To  facilitate  the  compilation  of  such  a  list  a 
circular  letter  is  being  sent  out  to  the  trade,  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
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Forming    Special    Shapes    by    Cold 
Rolling  of  Standard  Sections 

Important  American  Developmentfor  Quick  Supply 
of  Metal  Furniture  and  Building  Mouldings  ^ 
and  of  Shapes  for  Implement,  Automo- 
bile and  Other  Manufacturing 


A  cold-rolling  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  irrenular 
shapes  and  special  rolled  steel  sections  has  been  established 
by  the  Garrett  &  Amberg  Company,  it  !•  orty. seventh  and 
West  Kinzie  streets,  Chicago,  III.  No  reduction  from  bil- 
lets or  hot  rolling  of  any  kind  will  l)e  dune,  the  company 
restricting  its  operations  exclusively  lo  the  re-shaping  uf 
standard  sections,  band-iron  and  flat-.itrip  stec!  into  almost 
any  shape  that  can  be  designed  or  desired. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  secure  special  sect'.ms 
from  mills  unless  a  large  tonnage  was  cvdereil  or  unless 
there  was  a  chance  of  developing  a  demand  in  other  quar- 
ters; and  even  under  these  conditions  ihe  business  was  fre- 
quently unwelcome  and  subject  to  exasperating  dclaj-s  and 
deliveries.  This  indifference,  largely  oe:iuse  of  the  special 
equipment  required  for  the  production  of  special  shaiies, 
has  left  this  department  of  the  steel  business  :n  America  in 
a  somewhat  undeveloped  stage.  Foreign  mills  have  enJeav- 
ord  to  cater  to  the  demand,  but  the  slow  deliveries  and 


facturers,  car  builders,  automobile  makers  and  the  hard- 
ware trade  generally  demand  a  heavy  line  of  special  shapes 
of  even  greater  variety. 

All  sections  are  made  in  a  very  few  operations ;  in  fact, 
the  greater  number  of  shapes  are  made  in  one  or  two 
passes,  a  procedure  calculated  to  bring  the  producing  cost 
low.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  steel  used  can  have 
any  finish  desired,  as  the  re-rolling  or  re-drawing  process 
does  not  destroy  the  original  finish  on  the  steel  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill.  The  offices  of  the  Garrett  &  Amberg  Com- 
pany are  at  1713  Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


New  Publication 


The  Iron  Ores  of  L.^ke  Superior.     By  Crowell  &  Murray. 
Cloth  bound;  pages,  186,  6  x  9  in. ;  inserted  maps  and 
data  sheets.     Published  by  the  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.     Price,  $3.50,  postpaid. 
Considering  the  vast  amount  of  information,  statistical 
and   descriptive,   that  has   appeared   in   the  past  25   years 
relative  to  Lake  Superior  iron  mining,  it  is  surprising  that 
no  handbook  of  the  industry  has  appeared  until  now.     The 
authors  of  this  book,  whose  task  has  been  in  large  part 
one    of    compilation,    are    chemists    and    metallurgists    at 
Cleveland  and  their  work  has  put  them  in  possession  of 
much  data  from  original  sources.     They  give  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  book  a  brief  history  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
discovery  and  development,  with  chapters  on  the  geologv', 
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Standard  Sections,  Band-iron  and  Flat-Strip  Steel  Resliaped  by  Cold  Rolling  by  the  Garrett 
&  Amberg  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


Other  restrictions  have  hampered  their  efforts 

With  the  Garrett  &  Amberg  plant  in  operation,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  it  will  be  possible 
to  secure  special  sections  in  any  quantity  at  a  comparatively 
moderate  price,  and  in  a  reasonably  quick  period,  providing 
such  sections  can  be  rolled  or  drawn  cold  from  some  stand- 
ard form  of  steel. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  several  sample 
sections  that  are  being  produced  regularly.  Figs,  i  to  s  in- 
clusive and  Figs.  18  to  22  inclusive  show  types  of  shapes 
re-rolled  from  I  beams,  angles,  channels,  tees  and  zee  bars ; 
while  the  other  cuts  show  the  variety  of  shapes  drawn  from 
fiat  strip  steel  and  band-iron.  The  distinction  between  re- 
rolled  and  drawn  sections  is  that  the  former  process  is 
usually  used  on  such  steel  as  comes  from  the  mills  in 
lengths  under  50  ft.,  while  the  latter  method  is  used  on 
band-iron  or  flat  steel  which  comes  in  any  form  of  hoops 
or  scrolls. 

In  Fig.  I  is  shown  a  standard  angle-iron  with  one  leg 
formed  parallel  to  the  other,  making  a  special  U-shape 
section.  Fig.  5  shows  another  U  section  with  both  legs  of 
the  angle  bent  equally.  Another  type  is  made  from  the 
standard  angle  shape  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  a  part  of 
both  legs  of  the  angle  is  bent  outward  to  form  a  track  or 
grooved  section.  Figs.  3  and  4  and  all  of  the  figures  on 
the  bottom  row  show  the  application  to  the  flanges  of  zee 
bars,  I  beams,  channel  irons  and  tees. 

Figs.  6  to  17  inclusive  show  just  a  few  of  the  innumer- 
able shapes  that  can  be  drawn  from  flat  steel.  Their  uses 
are  mainly  for  moldings  on  steel  furniture,  building  in- 
teriors, steel  window   sash,   doors,   etc.    Implement   manu- 


mineralogy  and  mining  methods  of  the  region.  The  trans- 
portation of  ore  is  briefly  described,  while  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  classification  of  ores,  sampling  and 
methods  of  analysis.  The  rather  intricate  system  of  ar- 
riving at  the  values  of  Lake  Superior  ores  on  the  basis  of 
their  chemical  analysis  is  elaborated  upon,  the  explanation 
showing  more  closely  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Lake 
Superior  ore  shippers  graduates  the  price  according  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  ore  to  the  furnaceman.  The  penalties 
for  lower  iron  content  and  higher  content  of  metalloids 
advance  as  the  percentage  of  iron  diminishes  and  are  in- 
tended to  represent  as  closely  as  may  be  the  larger  outlay 
of  the  furnaceman  for  fuel  and  fluxes  and  the  higher  unit 
cost  due  to  diminished  pig  iron  output.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  given  up  to  details  of  the  various  mines 
and  ores,  with  location,  ownership,  shipments  by  years  and 
analyses,  dried  and  natural.  Valuable  data  sheets  are  in- 
serted which  give  graphically  the  shipments  from  the  vari- 
ous ranges  by  years  and  the  loading  and  unloading  equip- 
ment of  the  various  docks;  there  are  also  several  maps, 
one  containing  all  the.  ranges  while  a  more  detailed  map 
is  devoted  to  each  range.  Probably  so  much  of  the  data 
generally  inquired  for  concerning  Lake  iron  ores  and  min- 
ing has  not  been  brought  together  before  in  a  single  volume. 
The  authors  have  done  a  service  to  the  entire  trade  they 
represent  and  the  result  is  highly  creditable. 


The  Walsh  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  organized  re- 
cently for  manufacturing  light  machinery,  has  purchased  a 
plot,  120  X  120  ft.,  on  Jane  street,  Pittsburgh,  and  will 
erect  a  factory  buildings 
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The  Contrast  in  Air  Compressors 

All  interesting  commentary  up(in  the  wide  range  of 
sizes  of  air  compressors  manufactured  by  tlie  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  loio  Fisher  Building,  Chicago, 
111.,  is  afTorded  by  a  photograph  recently  taken  on  the 
testing  floor  of  the  company's  air  compressor  works  at 
Franklin,  Pa.  The  two  compressors  shown  are  very  dis- 
similar as  regards  size  and  the  use  to  which  they  will  be 
put,  although  both  represent  the  latest  designs  of  their 
kind. 

The  air  cylinders  at  the  left  witli  the  overhead  inter- 
cooler  form  the  air  end  of  one  of  the  two  Corliss  engine- 
driven  air  compressors  which  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  The  diameters 
of  the  low  and  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  23  and 
13  in.,  respectively,  and  tlie  stroke  is  24  in.  When  oper- 
ating at  a  speed  of  90  rev.  per  min.  a  displacement  of 
1038  cu.    ft.    of   free   air   per   minute   is   provided.      These 


The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company's  Safety 
Committee 


-A  conmiittee  of  safety  composed  of  nearly  500  em- 
ployees of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  has  been  or- 
ganized to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of 
employees  of  that  company  in  the  Connellsville  coke 
regions.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Courier  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  contained  the  following  account  of  the  organization 
of  this  committee  and  its  plans: 

A  permanent  safety  committee  is  established  in  each 
plant,  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  mine  foreman, 
assistant  mine  foreman,  fire  bosses,  rib  bosses  and  boss 
driver.  In  addition  to,  and  working  in  connection  with, 
this  permanent  committee  there  is  a  committee  composed 
of  three  workmen,  who  serve  for  six  months,  when  three 
other  workmen  are  appointed. 

Every  week  the  committee  gets  together,  and  anything 
affecting   the    safety    01    the    employees    is    taken    up    and 


Two    \'ery    Dirt'creiu    Air    Compressors   Recently    Lluilt   by   the    Chicago    Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,   111. 


cylinders  have  mechanically  actuated  intake  valves  and 
are  arranged  for  direct  connection  to  the  steam  end,  which 
has  cylinders  24  and  14  in.  in  diameter  and  a  24-in.  stroke. 
The  other  compressor  which  this  company  is  building  for 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  will  have  a  displacement  of 
2031  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute.  This  larger  displace- 
ment is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  steam  and  air 
cylinders  and  a  change  of  the  operating  speed.  In  this 
compressor  the  steam  cylinders  are  17  and  30  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  two-stage  air  cylinders  are  28  and  17  in. 
in  diameter,  the  stroke  being  the  same  as  in  the  other 
unit,  24  in.  The  operating  speed  is  95  rev.  per  min.  The 
smaller  compressor  at  the  right  was  built  for  the  com- 
pany's Russian  branch  house,  and  is  a  belt-driven  two- 
stage  machine  having  mechanically  actuated  intake  valves 
and  a  capacity  of  197  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute. 

The  line  of  compressors  built  by  this  company  com- 
prises more  than  100  sizes  and  styles,  and  can  be  used  for 
every  purpose  employing  compressed  air.  Some  of  the 
special  uses  to  which  these  compressors  are  put  are 
operating  pneumatic  tools,  compressing  natural  gas,  pump- 
ing water  by  the  air-lift  system,  in  mining  and  caisson 
work,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  industrial 
establishments. 


The  Eureka  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  which  placed 
its  new  plant  in  operation  last  week,  is  arranging  to 
increase  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $250,000  and  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  new  open  hearth  furnace,  a  blooming 
mill  and  a  bar  mill.  It  has  completed  a  small  plant  for 
llie  manufacture  of  automobile  parts  and  tool  steel.  The 
main  building  is  45  x  no  ft.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are :  G.  B.  Smith,  president ;  J.  J.  Tattigan,  vice-president, 
and   George   D.   Ilutshon,   secretary-treasurer. 


thoroughly  discussed.  One  plain  fact  is  recognized  by  all 
— no  accident  is  without  its  cause,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
safety  committee  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

A  written  report  is  made  of  every  accident  resulting 
in  personal  injury,  or  that  might  in  any  way  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  men.  This  report,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
gives  every  detail,  and  is  taken  up  for  general  discussion, 
with  a  view  of  devising  some  means  of  preventing  recur- 
rence. The  fullest  expression  of  opinion  is  encouraged, 
and  no  suggestion  is  ignored.  Each  plan  is  carefully 
considered,  its  good  and  bad  points  are  gone  over  and 
impartially  weighed,  and  the  suggestion  is  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  the  committee  decides.  A  report  of  each 
case  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  as  to  the  method  of 
preventing  similar  accidents  is  sent  to  the  general  super- 
intendent's office  at  Scottdale,  from  where  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  other  plants. 

Each  member  of  tlie  permanent  safety  committee  wears 
an  attractive  blue  enameled  button,  around  the  edge  of 
W'hich  are  the  words.  "Permanent  Safety  Committee,"  and 
in  the  center  "H.  C.  F.  C.  Co."  in  monogram.  The  move- 
ment is  a  most  laudable  one  and  has  aroused  unbounded 
enthusiasm  among  the  employees. 

■>  «  » 

The  ^^'heeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Company,  Wheeling, 
W.  \'a.,  has  received  a  contract  from  the  Portsmouth 
Steel  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  the  building  of  two 
Junt  roughing  mills,  three  finishing  mills  and  three  cold 
mills.  This  will  give  the  company  in  its  sheet  department 
three  jobbing  and  five  sheet  mills,  with  the  necessary  cold 
mills.  These  mills  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation 
in  the  fall. 
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Holbeck  Gas  Plants  for  Bituminous 
Coals 


Gas  producer  apparatus,  designed  especially  to  use 
bituminous  coals  and  lignites,  and  interesting  particularly 
in  respect  to  a  rotary  washer  for  cleaning  the  gas,  is 
made  by  the  Holbeck-Riverside  Gas  Power  Company,  Oil 
City,  Pa.  The 'accompanying  draw-ing  indicates  the  gen- 
eral features. 

The  generator  is  of  the  pressure  type,  steam  blown,  and 
is  shown  equipped  with  automatic  fuel  feed.  The  gen- 
erator revolves  on  steel  trunnions  making  about  one 
complete  revolution  every  10  min.,  and  the  fuel  is  agitated 
by  means  of  a  water-cooled  cast-steel  poker  automatically 
oscillated.  The  gas  generated  passes  through  the  water 
space  of  the  cooler  and  then  through  the  rotary  air 
washer,  both  of  which  parts  of  the  equipment  are  designed 
to  recover  the  tar  carried  over  from  the  generator. 
Beyond  the  gas  washer  the  gas  passes  through  a  dry 
scrubber  and  is  then  ready  for  distribution  to  the  gas 
engine  installation,  or  the  melting,  annealing,  case  harden- 
ing, tempering  or  other  furnaces  equipped  for  the  use  of 
gas  fuel.  The  operation  of  the  producer  gas  power  plant 
may  be  described  as  follows : 

Bituminous    crushed,    nut    or    slack   coal,    stored    in    a 

Night  Stack 
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The  cooler  is  a  tall,  riveted  steel  tank  with  sprinklers  at 
the  top  and  an  arrangement  to  bring  the  hot  gas  in  as 
intimate  contact  with  the  spray  as  possible.  The  tar  and 
other  impurities  are  caught  on  the  apron  in  the  water  seal 
below  the  cooler.  The  gases  leaving  the  cooler  reach  the 
gas  washer,  where  a  rapidly  revolving  drum  is  designed 
to  throw  out  the  tar  bubbles  still  remaining.  A  film  of 
water  covering  the  interior  of  the  casing  of  the  gas 
washer  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  tar  from  adhering  to 
the  iron  casing  and  otherwise  clogging  the  washer,  and 
the  tar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cooler,  collects  on  an  apron 
in  the  water  seal,  finally  being  drawn  off  into  the  pot  or 
tar  tank,  where,  by  means  of  compressed  air  or  other 
ways,  the  tar  may  be  sent  to  a  storage  tank  for  such  use 
as  may  be  made  of  it. 

The  rotarj'  washer  is  regarded  as  the  vital  part  of  the 
plant.  It  is  designed  to  effect  the  mechanical  separation 
of  the  tar  and  moisture  still  in  entrainment.  The  vanes 
on  the  revolving  drum  are  placed  so  that  the  gas  comes  in 
contact  with  a  water  spray  impelled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  the  vanes.  It  is  stated  that  the  combined  action 
of  centrifugal  effect  and  washing  results  in  the  purified 
gas  containing  not  more  than  0.015  grain  of  impurities 
per  cubic  foot.  The  washer  also  has  impeller  vanes,  act- 
ing to  draw  the  gas  through  the  machine  and  to  deliver  it 
at  uniform  pressure  without  needing  a  gas  holder. 

The  dry  scrubber  is  a  low  tank  containing  excelsior 
and  iron  oxide  sponge  The  filtra- 
tion here  is  to  eliminate  practically 
all  the  moisture  carried  over  from 
the  washer.  Its  cover  may  readily 
be  removed  for  inspection  and  for 
renewal   of  the   filtering  medium. 

More  detailed  information  may 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  from  the 
company,  which  has  a  branch  office 
in  the  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleve- 
land. The  system  may  be  operated 
continuouslv. 


The  Swift- Waters  Plant  to  Be 
Sold. — The  machinery,  tools, 
stock,  fixtures,  good-will  and 
patent  rights  of  the  Swift-Waters 
Mfg.     Company,     Kensington, 
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Producer    Gas    Plant    Made    by    the 

Holbeck-Riverside    Gas    Power 

Company,   Oil  City,  Pa. 


bunker  as  indicated,  may  be  supplied  in  measured  quan- 
tities through  the  drum  automatically  rotated  along  with 
the  rotation  of  the  generator  itself.  The  scheme  of  in- 
tercepting measured  amounts  of  fuel  from  the  chute  is 
clear,  as  is  the  means  by  which  the  cast-steel  poker  is 
oscillated  as  the  fuel-filled  generator  rotates.  Steam  used 
at  low  pressure  is  introduced  through  the  induction 
blower,  which  serves  to  draw  in  the  proper  amount  of" air. 
The  water  seals,  by  means  of  which  the  generator  is  kept 
tight,  are  indicated,  and  through  the  lower  one  are,  of 
course,  taken  the  ashes,  an  operation  found  to  be  neces- 
sary only  about  once  in  24  hr. 

The  raw  gas  produced  is  made  to  pass  through  as 
short  a  connection  as  possible  to  the  cooler,  and  this  con- 
nection is  brick-lined  and  provided   with  clean-out  doors. 


Conn.,  will  be  sold  in  one  lot  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  on  the  premises,  on  Wednesdaj-,  !May 
24,  at  3  p.  m.  The  property  is  in  part  as  follows:  One 
iS-hp.  gas  engine,  25-lb.  Scranton  hammer,  Farrell 
press,  American  gas  furnace,  drill  presses,  lathes, 
shaper,  polishing  room  outfit,  handscrew  machine,  mill- 
ing machines,  dies  and  small  tools,  shafting,  pulleys, 
belting,  steam  heater,  typewriter  and  office  fixtures.  The 
machinery  is  in  place  and  readj^  to  start;  much  of  it  is 
nearly  new.  The  property  will  be  shown  by  appoint- 
ment with  the  trustee,  telephone  Elizabeth  1483,  Hart- 
ford, post  office  box  165,  or  with  the  auctioneer,  Ken- 
drick,  Hartford. 
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The    Williams    12-Inch    Steamdriven   Pipe 
Threader 


A  i2-in.  pipe-threading  and  cutting-off  machine  driven 
by  a  direct-connected  steam  engine  has  been  recently 
brought  out  by  the  Williams  Tool  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  change  in  the  drive,  this  ma- 
chine is  similar  to  the  No.  5  pipe  threader  previously  built 
by  this  company  with  either  belt  or  motor  drives.  Both 
of  these  machines  operated  at  a  constant  speed,  the  former 
being  driven  by  a  single  pulley,  while  the  power  for  the 
other  type  was  supplied  by  a  5-hp.  constant  speed  direct- 
connected  motor.  This  machine  is  the  outcome  of  more 
than  thirty-five  years  of  e.xperience  in  designing  and  build- 
ing   pipe-threading    and    cutting    machines,    and    an    effort 


rotary  oil  pump  connected  to  the  die  head  and  the  cut-off 
knife  by  a  flexible  steel  hose,  and  dies  of  high-grade  tool 
steel  to  secure  the  best  cutting  and  lasting  qualities.  The 
last  are  easily  resharpcned,  and  when  badly  worn  can  be 
recut  at  a  small  cost.  Eight  sets  are  furnished,  one  for 
threading  ^yi  and  4-in.  pipe,  one  set  for  4^  and  5-in.  pipe, 
and  one  set  each  for  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  12-in.  pipe.  But  one 
die  head  is  necessary,  as  a  hinged  latched  cover  plate  on 
the  front  of  the  die  head  permits  the  dies  to  be  quickly 
and  easily  changed  and  the  die  slots  cleaned.  Backing  the 
pipe  out  of  the  dies  after  the  thread  has  been  cut  is 
avoided,  as  the  dies  expand  sufficiently  to  permit  the  pipe 
to  be  cut  off  or  removed  from  the  machine. 

The  machine  weighs  10,000  lb.  and  requires  a  floor 
space  4x9  ft.  By  adding  a  set  of  nipple  holders  to  the 
regular  equipment  nipples   from  3'/   to   12  in.  can  be  cut, 


.^    12-In.    Pipe    Threading    and    Cutting-Off    Machine.    Built   by   the   W'liliams   Tool   Company,    Erie,   Pa. 


has  been  made  to  combine  in  it  convenience  and  durabihty 
with  the  best  devices  for  securing  rapid  and  accurate 
work.  Two  of  these  machines  have  been  recently  built, 
one  for  the  Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Company  and  the  other 
for  the  Diamond  Alkali  Company,  Fairport,  Ohio. 

The  engine  is  mounted  on  the  same  base  as  the  machine, 
an  arrangement  which  eliminates  vibration.  From  the 
engine  power  is  transmitted  through  machine-cut  gears 
having  a  coarse  pitch,  thus  making  the  machine  a  quiet  and 
easy-running  one.  Eight  speed  changes  are  available,  and 
these  are  secured  through  gears  controlled  by  levers  in 
front  of  the  headstock.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
spindle  for  putting  in  or  removing  pipe  this  can  be  done 
without  stopping  the  driving  gears.  Complete  control  of 
the  machine  from  the  operating  side  is  given  the  operator, 
and  all  gears  are  out  of  his  way  and  are  protected  from 
dirt  arid  chips.  If  it  is  desired  to  cut  a  left-hand  thread, 
a  pin  releases  the  eccentric,  which  slips  half-way  round 
and  is  again  engaged  at  a  point  that  makes  the  engine  run 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  bed  of  the  machine  is  of  the  lathe  type  and  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  weight  and  strength  to  insure  rigidity 
under  hea\-y  strains.  The  headstock  is  bolted  to  the  bed 
and  is  doweled  to  prevent  it  from  getting  out  of  line.  The 
spindle  is  hollow,  the  pipe  passing  through  it  to  the  die 
head,  which  is  strong  and  compact.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
carriage  that  slides  on  broad  ways,  the  carriage  being 
moved  backward  and  forward  by  a  machine-cut  rack  and 
pinion  operated  by  a  hand  wheel  on  the  front  of  the 
machine. 

The  equipment  furnished  includes  a  graduated  die  head 
with  a  cam  lever  for  setting  the  dies,  a  quick-operating, 
self-centering  scroll  chuck  for  steadying  the  pipe  while  it 
is  being  cut  off,  a  device  for  duplicating  threads  on  the 
same  size  of  pipe,  a  rapid  cut-off  block  just  behind  the  die 
head  with  a  chamfering  tool   for   removing  the  burrs,  a 


and  by  adding  an  independent  chuck  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
spindle  flanges  and  fittings  can  be  turned  up. 


The  Atha  Automatic  HandleJSander 

An  automatic  machine  for  sanding  adze  or  hatchet 
handles  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Atha  Tool 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  sander  was  originally  de- 
veloped by  the  company  for  its  own  use  and  the  success 
obtained  has  led  it  to  manufacture  the  machine  regularly. 
The  machine  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  skilled 
labor  that  is  required  to  produce  good  work  on  sand  belt 
machines  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  modern 
sand  belt  stands  and  adapted  to  any  horizontal  belt. 

The  machine  is  located  at  right  angles  to  the  travel  of 
the  sand  belt  at  approximately  half  the  distance  between 
the  driving  and  the  idler  pulleys.  The  working  portion 
of  the  belt  passes  over  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  under 
the  handle  being  sanded,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  belt 
passes  under  the  machine  which  is  so  designed  that  the 
belts  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  without  interfering  with 
any  part  of  it.  The  stands  used  should  have  sufficient 
hight  to  locate  the  top  of  the  belt  38  in.  and  the  lower  side 
of  the  belt  i9"'2  in.  from  the  floor.  If  the  stand  and  the 
machine  are  not  of  the  same  hight,  blocking  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to  to  give  the  required  distance,  18^  in.,  between 
the  two  belts.  -A  surface  speed  of  appro.ximately  6.000 
ft.  per  minute  is  recommended  by  the  manufacturer  for 
the  sand  belt  which  gives  200  rev.  per  min.  of  the  6-in. 
driving  pulley  of  the  machine.  The  distance  between  the 
pulleys  of  the  sand  belt  should  be  approximately  S  ft.  3  in. 

In  operation  the  handle  is  automatically  raised  from 
the  belt  and  the  carriage  returned  to  the  starting  point  by 
the  machine.  The  operator  holds  a  rough  handle  loosely 
in  his  left  hand  and  places  the  eye  end  in  the  chuck  while 
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the  lever  controlling  tlie  movement  of  the  dead  center  is 
pulled  back  with  the  other  hand.  He  then  holds  the  han- 
dle to  the  dead  center,  releases  the  lever  controlling  its 
movement  and  the  center  engages.     The  movement  of  the 
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A  New  Automatic  Handle  Sanding  Machine,  Built  by  the  Atha  Tool 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

table  is  controlled  by  the  treadle  at  the  right  of  the  ma- 
chine and  when  pressure  is  applied  to  it  the  handle  is 
brought  down  upon  the  belt  and  the  machine  automatically 
releases  and  feeds  it  across  the  belt  until  it  is  entirely 
sanded.  After  the  operation  is  completed,  the  machine 
automatically  trips  and  raises  the  handle  from  the  belt. 
The  operator  then  removes  the  finished  product  by  re- 
leasing the  lever  with  his  right  hand  and  puts  another 
handle  in  the  machine  with  his  left. 

With  this  machine  a  uniformity  of  finish  is  claimed  to 
be  secured  which  cannot  be  done  when  hand  sanding  is 
employed  and  if  the  handles  are  slightly  chipped  in  turn- 
ing, the  flat  spots  are  removed  because  the  handle  revolves 
steadily.  About  3,000  adze  hammer  handles  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  lo-hr.  day  on  one  of  these  machines.  When 
operating  on  handles  for  adze  eye  tools  or  hatchets  the 
round  and  the  oval  portions  of  the  handles  are  sanded  by 
the  machine  while  the  flat  or  square  portion  is  finished  by 
hand  on  the  same  belt  by  the  operator. 


The  Hydromatic  Water  Valve 


For  controlling  the  water  level  in  open-feed  water 
heaters  and  for  use  on  tanks,  vats,  cisterns,  large  water 
mains,  etc.,  the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  placed  a  new  water  valve  known  as  the  Hydro- 


Fig.    1.— Section    of  the   Hydromatic   Valve,   Made   by   the   Cleveland 
Steel   Tool  Company.   Cleveland,  Ohio 

matic  valve  on  the  market.  The  special  advantages  claimed 
for  this  valve,  which  is  made  in  ten  sizes,  ranging  from 
I  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  are  the  maintaining  of  the  water 
level  constant  at  all  times  within  i  in.,  the  elimination  of 


leaky  balance  valves  and  the  regrinding  of  balance  valve 
seats,  tanks  and  feed  water  heaters  are  prevented  from 
overflowing,  and  a  saving  in  water,  coal  and  machine  shop 
expenses  is  effected.  The  capacity  is  claimed  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  other  valves  of  a  similar  rating,  which  is  due 
to  the  form  of  its  construction  and  the  manner  of  its 
operation.  The  only  part  of  the  valve  subjected  to  wear 
is  the  ring,  which  can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the 
piping  in  about  10  min.  at  a  trifling  cost.  Fig.  i  shows  an 
interior  view  of  the  valve,  and  Fig.  2  illustrates  its  ap- 
plication to  an  open  feed  water  heater. 

Referring  to  Fig.   I,  which  shows  the  construction,  A 
is  the  inlet  and  B  the  outlet :   C  is  a  !4-in.  pipe  through 


Fig.    2. — The    Hydromatic    \'alve   Applied   to   an  Open    Feed   Water 
Heater    to    Control   the    Water   Level. 


which  water  passes  from  the  head  chamber  above  the 
plunger  to  the  tank  when  water  has  been  drawn  from  the 
latter.  Vent  holes  in  the  plunger  top  are  located  at  D,  and 
a  lead  or  rubber  gasket  at  E  makes  a  tight  joint  between 
the  plunger  and  its  seat.  When  the  valve  is  installed  in 
conjunction  with  an  open  feed  water  heater,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  2,  the  water  enters  through  the  supply  pipe  A,  and 
after  passing  through  the  valve  enters  the  feed  water 
heater  through  the  large  pipe.  As  the  copper  float  B  is 
lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  tank  or 
feed  water  heater,  the  pilot  valve  D  is  opened.  This 
causes  water  to  flow  from  the  head  chamber  above  the 
valve  plunger  through  the  }4-i"-  pipe  C,  Fig.  i,  and  relieves 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plunger  enough  to 
enable  the  pressure  of  the  water  entering  the  inlet  A  to 
force  the  plunger  up.  The  flow  of  water  through  the 
valve  into  the  tank  then  starts,  and  when  the  water  level 
is  re-established  the  pilot  valve  D,  Fig.  2,  closes.  The 
pressure  above  the  plunger  is  then  built  up  through  the 
vent  holes  D,  Fig.  i,  in  the  plunger  top  and  the  plunger 
is  forced  down  against  the  gasket  E  and  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  valve  shut  off. 

The  valve  body  is  of  cast  iron  and  has  a  removable 
cover  plate  of  the  same  material.  The  brass  plunger  is 
made  in  two  parts  and  the  lower  portion  is  threaded  to 
screw  into  the  upper  one  at  E,  Fig.  i.  The  top  of  the 
plunger  is  piston-fitted  into  a  brass  bushing.  A  S-in.  seam- 
less Hercules  copper  float,  B,  Fig.  2,  is  used  in  all  sizes  of 
valves,  and  is  set  at  the  bight  of  the  required  water  level 
inside  the  tank  or  in  a  casing  C,  Fig.  2,  on  the  outside. 
When  mounted  in  this  way  the  float  casing  is  connected 
through  the  heater  by  a  lYi-m.  pipe  below  and  a  J^-in. 
pipe  above.  The  valve  is  connected  in  the. supply  pipe  at 
any  distance  cither  above  or  below  the  float. 
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An  Unusual  Dust  Exhausting  System 

Relay  Arrangement  of  Fans  and  Dust  Collectors 


An  unusual  installation  of  dust  exhausting,  involving 
what  may  be  called  a  relay  arrangement  of  fans  and  dust 
collectors,  has  been  incorporated  in  building  No.  3  of  the 
plant  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  is  a  building  no  less  than  540  ft.  long  and 
62  ft.  wide  and  accommodates  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
part  of  the  fifth  or  top  floor  polishing  and  buffing  lathes, 
which  are  of  course  arranged  along  the  outside  walls,  and 
make  a  long  line  of  machines  which  must  be  provided 
with  the  dust  exhausting  system.  The  building  is  of  the 
type  in  which  a  wing  is  built  to  provide  lavatory  facilities 
on  each  floor,  and  a  single  story  building  for  the  reception 
of  dust  was  provided,  demanding  that  all  the  dust  be  dis- 
charged at  this  one  relatively  central  point. 

In  laying  out  such  a  system  one  might  well  consider  at 
the  outset  the  plan  of  locating  exhausters  and  dust  col- 
lectors at  a  point  about  vertically  above  the  location  of  the 
dust  house.      Each  fan  would  then  take  care  of  the  line  of 


mon  discharge  which  sufficed  in  this  one  case  in  a  single 
dust  collector  for  the  fan. 

The  sub-division  of  the  system  is  indicated  in  the  cut. 
The  air  and  dust  coming  from  one  set  of  machines  is 
passed  through  a  fan  into  a  dust  collector,  where  the  air 
escapes.  Then  the  dust  flows  into  the  second  section  of 
the  system,  the  section  taking  this  dust  and  the  dust  and  air 
from  the  second  set  of  machines  and  finally  reaching  the 
second  fan  with  its  dust  collector  located  above  the  roof 
of  the  lavatory  wing  so  that  by  a  gravity  discharge  the 
dust  may  reach  the  dust  house.  While  the  pair  of  fans 
for  each  sub-division  may  be  given  the  capacity  of  the 
single  fan  which  they  displace,  one  is  able  to  provide  a 
system  of  relatively  small  size  air  piping  and  the  escape 
at  the  point  of  division  of  the  air  collected  up  to  that  point 
reduces  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  over  the  usual  plan. 
The  work  of  the  fan  in  maintaining  the  difference  in 
pressure  below  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  cause  the  de- 
sired flow  of  air  is  materially  reduced,  it  is  felt,  in  mini- 
mizing the  amount  of  air  handled,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  capacity  of  the  two  fans  figures  out  considerably  less 
than  the  capacity  of  the  single  exhauster  which  they 
replace. 


Fblishing  Lathes 

Connected  to  f-hts  Pipa-'        ci        ± 

^  Elevation 


Fvlishing  Lathes  ": 

Connected  to  this  Pipe-' 


Plan  and  Elevation  of  Part  of  Kirk  &  Blum  Dust  Removal  System    at    National    Cash    Register    Works. 


machinery  extending  from  the  central  point  toward  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  building.  In  short  each  line  of  ma- 
chinery might  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  sections, 
making  two  sections  along  one  wall  and  two  along  the 
opposite  wall.  There  would  be  four  exhausters,  one  for 
each  section,  with  a  dust  collector  located  conveniently 
adjacent.  The  number  of  machines  in  a  measure  estab- 
lishes the  capacity  of  the  fans  necessary.  The  pipe  lines 
gradually  increase  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  volume 
of  air  and  the  desired  velocity.  There  is  a  point  of  course 
at  which  the  fan  becomes  quite  large  and  incidentally  the 
piping  work,  with  the  additional  point  of  consideration 
that  the  extended  length  of  piping  is  calculated  to  impose 
undue  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air  and  this  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid. 

It  was  thus  decided  to  bisect  each  of  the  four  sections 
of  piping  work  into  which  the  system  is  logically  divided. 
.■\t  the  point  of  sub-division  is  located  a  fan  and  dust  col- 
lector with  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  dust 
collected  in  the  first  division  of  each  system  flows  into  the 
beginning  of  the  second  section  of  each  system.  Accord- 
ingly eight  fans  are  required  and  each  needing  a  dust  col- 
lector eight  dust  collectors  in  all  would  be  needed.  It 
happened  that  two  of  the  fans  could  be  located  side  by  side 
— in  other  words  a  double  fan  was  provided  with  a  com- 


The  general  scheme  of  the  installation  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  which  includes  a  plan  of  the  fourth 
floor  and  an  elevation  of  the  -fourth  and  fifth  floors.  The 
fans  in  general  are  located  on  the  fourth  floor  and  the  dis- 
charge is  carried  up  vertically  to  a  point  above  the  roof, 
where  it  is  connected  to  the  dust  collector,  of  the  common 
inverted  cone  type  allowing  the  dust  to  come  to  rest  and 
the  air  to  escape.  From  the  bottom  of  the  dust  collector 
the  dust  drops  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  section  and 
at  the  end  of  this  the  second  fan  similarly  delivers  to  the 
dust  collector  above  roof  level. 

In  one  case  there  are  a  few  machines  on  the  fifth  floor 
and  the  fan  belonging  to  these  is  similarly  located  on  that 
floor  and  the  dust  collector  is  in  an  adjacent  position  above 
roof  level,  but  the  discharge  from  this  collector  enters  the 
(lust  system  on  the  fourth  floor  at  a  point  close  to  the 
intake  of  one  of  the  fans,  this  arrangement  being  a  little 
imusual. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  plant  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures :  There  is  a  line  of  12  buffing  lathes 
and  the  dust  collected  is  about  140  ft.  long  to  the  point 
where  it  delivers  it  to  the  dust  collector.  The  dust  from 
this  collector  travels  then  through  the  piping  provided  for 
II  more  buffing  lathes  an  additional  distance  of  140  ft.  to 
one  side  of  the  double  fan  shown.     From  this  point  it  is 
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about  120  ft.  to  the  pipe  about  the  lavatory  wing  and  the 
dust  then  has  a  direct  drop  of  about  70  ft.  to  the  dust 
house.  The  dust  from  the  farthermost  machine  has  a  total 
distance  of  propably  475  ft.  to  travel  before  it  comes  to 
rest  in  the  dust  house. 

The  installation  is  one  made  by  Kirk  &  Blum,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  The  system,  it  is  emphasized,  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  relay  system  of  fan= 
brings  the  fan  closer  to  the  work  by  ridding  the  system 
of  the  air  as  early  as  is  convenient  and  by  eliminating  fric- 
tion in  long  lines  of  pipe,  as  compared  with  the  central 
fan  idea.  That  about  25  per  cent,  in  power  requirements 
is  saved  is  the  experience,  and  satisfactory  control  of  the 
suction  at  the  machines  has  been  found  possible. 


Notable  Installation  of  Pelton-Francis  Water- 
Wheels. 


Steel  Stack  for  10,800-hp.  Boiler  Plant 


The  James    McXcil   & 


Bro.  Company.  Pittsburgh,  has 
just  completed  a  riveted  steel 
stack  which  is  probably  the 
largest,  though  not  the  highest, 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
stack  was  built  in  Pittsburgh 
at  the  company's  works  on 
Twenty-ninth  street  and  was 
erected  by  the  company  in 
Cleveland  at  the  foot  of  East 
Seventieth  street  for  the  new 
power  house  of  The  Qeveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company, 
and  it  will  supply  draft  to 
eighteen  600-hp.  boilers.  The 
bottom  diameter  is  40  ft.  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  is  22 
ft.  It  is  supported  by  heavy 
structural  columns  firmly  an- 
chored in  a  concrete  founda- 
tion and  an  idea  of  the  struc- 
tural work  is  gained  in  the 
accompanying  cut.  The  hight 
of  the  stack  including  the 
structural  supports  is  275  ft. 
The  weight  of  material  used 
for  stack  only,  not  including 
supports,  was  about  400,000  lb. 
and  it  required  the  driving  of 
about  30.000  rivets.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  stack  during  the 
winter  season  was  accompanied 
with  difficulties,  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  lake  front,  be- 
ing exposed  and  subject  to 
high  winds. 


Lake  Superior  Iron  Mining  Veterans 


M.XRQiETTE.  Mich.,  May  13. — Captain  John  McEiicroe 
has  resigned  the  position  of  underground  superintendent 
of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company's  hard  ore  properties 
at  Ishpeming,  Marquette  range,  after  more  than  fifty-three 
years  of  continuous  service.  He  will  retire  on  a  pension. 
Captain  McEncroe  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  in 
the  employ  of  one  mining  company  much  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  A  singular  feature 
about  his  record  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  employed  con- 
tinuously at  one  mine,  serving  successively  in  the  capacity 
of  miner,  captain  and  underground  superintendent. 

Another  Lake  Superior  mining  veteran  who  has  retired 
from  active  work  is  Capt.  James  F.  Foley,  of  Negaunee. 
Captain  Foley  is  80  years  of  age.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
mining  in  Upper  Michigan  since  1850,  a  period  of  sixty- 
one  years,  although  not  at  one  property.  He  has  had  serv- 
ice both  in  the  copper  and  iron  districts  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Negaunee  properties 
of  the  Breitung  interests  of  Marquette.  He  has  been  pen- 
sioned at  his  full  annual  salarv. 


One  of  the  most  modern  hydroelectric  power  plants  in 
this  country  was  recently  completed  for  the  Consumers' 
Power  Company,  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  the  Blue  Earth  River, 
nine  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Mankato.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  plant  was  the  installation  of  twin  cen- 
tral discharge  Pelton-Francis  turbines,  a  type  of  water 
wheel  not  often  used  in  hydroelectric  power  plant  con- 
struction. The  power  plant  is  planned  so  that  it  can  be 
extended  to  develop  3500  hp.,  of  which  2320  hp.  is  now 
installed  and  in  operation. 

In  developing  the  needed  amount  of  water  fall  some 
rather  difficult  problems  were  overcome.  The  site  chosen 
was  formerly  a  rapids  and  falls  in  the  Blue  Earth  River 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  dam  of  hollow  rein- 
forced concrete,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  i6-ft.  roadway. 
This  dam  impounds  water  for  approximately  six  miles  along 
the  river  valley,  creating  a  pond  surface  of  something  over 
500  acres.  In  order  to  make  way  for  the  pond  a  county 
bridge  near  the  dam,  which  would  have  been  submerged, 
was  removed  and  the  power  company  built  a  roadway  over 
its  dam  to  take  the  place  of  the  bridge,  while  the  latter 
structure  was  moved  four  miles  up  stream,  thus  increasing 
the  traffic  facilities  across  the  river  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  dam  spillway  is  272  ft.  long  and  has  fifteen  bays 
marked  by  24-in.  concrete  buttresses.  These  buttresses  sup- 
port a  wall  sloping  up  stream  45  degrees  over  which  the 
water  passes.  There  are  seven  32-ft.  water  gates  operated 
from  hand  wheel  shafts  and  chain  drums.  The  power 
house  structure  forms  part  of  the  dam  bulkhead  and  it  is 
a  concrete  building  38  x  73  ft.  in  plan  and  30  ft.  high.  Two 
ll6o-hp.  water  wheel  driven  generator  sets  and  one  water 
w-heel  driven  exciter  set  now  occupy  the  building,  and  later 
another  alternator  set  and  one  exciter  set  will  be  added. 
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The  Lender-Feed  Stoker  Company  of  America  has  re- 
moved its  general  offices  to  the  Harris  Trust  Building, 
Monroe  street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets,  Chicago. 


Pelton-Francis  Turbines,  Consumers  Power  Company,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Each  of  the  two  main  alternator  units  now  in  the  power 
house  consist  of  a  twin  pair  of  horizontal  32-in.  spiral  case 
Pelton-Francis  water  turbines  made  by  the  Pelton  Water 
Wheel  Company,  San  Francisco  and  Xew  York,  direct 
connected  to  drive  a  750-kw.  2300-volt,  6o-cycle  three-phase 
General  Electric  generator  at  300  r.p.m.  Individual  i6-kw. 
direct  current  exciter  units  are  mounted  on  extensions  of 
the  main  shafts  of  these  machines.  A  12,000-lb.  flj'wheel 
is  mounted  between  the  water  wheels  and  the  main  gen- 
erator of  each  unit  to  assist  regulation  of  the  machines. 
The  units  are  controlled  by  Pelton  oil  pressure  governors 
operating  rocker  arms  which  manipulate  the  gates  of  the 
twin  water  wheels  simultaneously.  The  water  wheels  dis- 
charge into  steel  draft  tubes  16  ft.  in  length.  The  water 
wheels  are  contained  in  cast  iron  cases  and  have  bronze 
runners  and  outside  regulating  mechanism. 
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A  new  curved  disk  blade  fan,  to  which  the  trade  name 
Ventura  has  been  given,  is  a  recent  product  of  the  Amer- 
ican Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  ventilating  ap- 
pliance is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  covering 


Fig.  1. — The  Ventura  Disk  Fan.  Made  I  y  the  American  Blower  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich. 

four  years  and  in  its  construction  all  the  good  features 
which  a  fan  of  this  character  should  possess  have  been 
retained  while  a  number  of  new  ones  have  been  added. 
Among  the  special  points  upon  which  emphasis  should  be 
laid  are  an  exceptionally  high  mechanical  efficiency,  ability 
to  overcome  resistance,  a  speed  as  high  if  not  higher  than 
other  fans  of  the  disk  type  and  the  throwing  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air  straight  ahead  as  it  leaves  the  fan.  Fig.  i 
is  a  view  of  the  fan  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  fan  as  compared  with  t-wo  of  the  propeller  type  which 
were  formerly  used. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Fig.  I,  the  fan  consists  of  ten 
broad  blades  having  a  dip  or  curve  to  produce  large  vol- 
umes of  air  freely  or  against  pressure  with  low  power 
consumption  and  applicaton  has  been  made  for  patents 
covering  the  constructional  features.  As  the  air  leaves 
the  fan  it  tends  to  bend  inward  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, a  feature  which  is  claimed  to  be  contrary  to  the 
action  of  any  other  disk  fan  on  the  market.     With  one  of 
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Fig.  2.— Cliart  Showing  the  Efficiency  of  the  \'entura  Fan  as  Com- 
pared with  Two   Standard  Disk  Fans. 

these  fans  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  set  it  16  in.  away 
from  a  hole  in  a  box  and  discharge  more  air  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  opening  than  is  handled  by  the  fan  it- 
self as  a  result  of  the  siphonic  action  of  the  air  drawing 
in  more  along  the  face  of  the  box  as  it  passes  through  the 
opening. 


The  mechanical  efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  Ventura 
fan  as  compared  with  two  others  of  the  propeller  type  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  curves  were  plotted  from  the  re- 
sults of  tests  made  under  exactly  similar  conditions.  The 
curves  marked  No.  i  are  for  the  Ventura  fan  while  those 
marked  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  the  two  competing  ones.  One 
of  the  special  points  to  which  atlention  should  be  called  in 
this  connection  is  the  high  mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
Ventura  fan  which  has  a  maximum  value  of  64  per  cent, 
while  the  highest  efficiencies  with  the  other  two  were  24.5 
and  23  per  cent,  respectively. 


The  Buffalo  Feed  Water  Strainer 


For  a  number  of  years  the  Bultalo  Forge  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  v.,  has  used  a  strainer  in  connection  with  its 
air  washing  apparatus.  As  a  result  of  the  very  good  serv- 
ice given  by  it,  the  device  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  company  for  removing  foreign  matter  from  feed 
water  and  water  supply  and   similar  systems. 

This  strainer  differs  from  the  customary  styles  which 
have  been   developed  along  the   automatic  and   semi-auto- 


An    Improved   Type   of   Feed   Water    Strainer,    Made   by   the   Buffalo 
Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

matic  lines  involving  a  more  or  less  complicated  design. 
The  special  feature  of  the  Buffalo  strainer  is  its  simplicity 
and  it  consists  of  only  four  parts,  the  body,  the  top,  the 
basket  and  the  clamp.  The  basket,  which  is  the  vital  part, 
is  made  of  fine  mesh  brass  screen  soldered  into  a  brass 
former  or  top  piece  and  reinforced  by  strong  brass  strips 
and  bands  running  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  direc- 
tions. To  decrease  the  resistance  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
water  the  strainer  has  been  made  exceptionally  large  and 
the  minimum  area  is  I5  times  that  of  the  connecting  pipe, 
an  arrangement  which  not  only  increases  the  effectiveness 
of  the  device  but  also  lengthens  the  time  that  it  can  be 
used  without  cleaning.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
clean  the  strainer,  the  clamping  bolts  holding  the  cover  in 
place  are  loosened  and  the  cover  removed.  The  basket 
can  then  be  taken  out  and  held  under  a  faucet  until  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  the  whole  operation  requiring  about  2  min. 
If  the  strainer  is  installed  in  a  location  where  continuous 
operation  is  required,  a  by-pass  which  may  or  may  not  be 
equipped  with  a  strainer  is  used. 


The  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  reports  a  rapid  increase  of  business.  In  addition  to 
a  large  number  of  its  jolt  rammers  shipped  mainly  on  sin- 
gle orders  to  separate  shops,  the  following  orders  have 
been  received  within  the  last  few  days :  One  32-in.  jolt 
rammer,  with  table  6  ft.  x  9  ft.,  for  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  one  20-in. 
and  one  16  in.  for  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steel- 
ton,  Pa.;  one  i6-in.  and  one  14-in.  jolt  rammer,  among 
other  machines,  for  the  Treadwell  Engineering  Company, 
Easton,  Pa.  Within  the  few  days  since  Judge  Holland 
dismissed  the  bills  in  the  suits  of  the  Tabor  Mfg.  Com- 
pany against  the  Mumford  interests,  business  in  small  vi- 
brator machines  has  been  exceptionally  good. 


L.  P.  Brodeur,  Dominion  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  says  that  the  contract  for  the  dry  dock  at  Mon- 
treal has  been  awarded  to  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim.  The 
Dominion  governinent  will  pay  a  subsidy  of  3'.^  pei^  cent, 
per  annum  and  capital  outlay  of  $3,000,000  for  a  period  of 
38  years.  The  dry  dock  will  have  a  lifting  capacity  of 
25,000  tons. 
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The    Machimiary    Markets 

A  better  machinery  demand  has  developed  in  the  Middle  West.  A  decided  improvement  is  noted  in 
Chicago  where  machine  tool  lists  issued  by  the  government  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  will  shortly  be  closed.  The  western  railroads  are  closing  out  against  inquiries  previously  sent 
out  and  are  preparing  new  machinery  lists.  In  Detroit  the  automobile  manufacturers  are  steadily  placing 
orders  and  the  demand  from  other  sources  is  sufficient  to  make  business  generally  good.  New  inquiries  and 
foreign  orders  are  plentiful  in  Cleveland  and  a  good  business  is  being  done  by  makers  of  metal  working 
machinery  other  than  machine  tools.  The  automobile  demand  in  the  Cleveland  market  has  increased  materi- 
ally. Trade  is  somewhat  slower  in  Cincinnati,  but  there  is  an  improved  call  for  radial  drills  and  dj'namos. 
The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company  is  buying  against  a  small  list  in  that  market.  General  improvement  is 
shown  in  Texas,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  trouble  is  holding  up  business  which  was  expected 
to  develop  from  the  mining  centers.  Trade  is  more  quiet  in  the  South,  although  the  demand  for  cold  storage 
plant  equipment  has  improved.  Good  orders  were  placed  during  the  week  in  New  York,  but  new  inquiries 
are  scarce.  There  is  not  enough  business  to  go  round  in  Philadelphia  and  the  outlook  there  is  not  very 
encouraging. 


New  York 

New  York,  !May  17,  191 1. 

Large  orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Ontario  & 
Western  Railroad  against  the  extensive  list  it  issued 
several  months  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  the  com- 
pany bought  fully  $50,000  worth  of  equipment.  The 
placing  of  the  orders  so  soon  after  receiving  additional 
bids  on  much  of  the  equipment  the  company  had  been 
inquiring  for  came  as  something  of  a  surprise,  as  many 
machinery  men  who  had  been  asked  to  submit  new 
bids  two  weeks  ago  were  not  expecting  to  see  the  busi- 
ness closed  so  soon.  The  Pennsylvania  General  Elec- 
tric Company  was  also  a  generous  purchaser  during 
the  week.  The  company  bought  machinery  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  large  plant  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  it  will  be  in- 
stalled in  a  machine  shop  now  operated  in  connection 
with  the  foundry  there.  The  same  company  is  planning 
for  further  e.xtensions  at  Erie,  which  includes  a  ma- 
chine shop  of  a  size  not  yet  decided  upon.  In  addition 
to  these  large  orders  New  York  machinery  houses 
booked  an  encouraging  amount  of  business  from  day 
to  day,  but  while  current  business  is  good  the  outlook 
is  not  so  encouraging.  New  inquiries  are  scarce  and 
there  is  not  much  in  sight  in  the  waj'  of  factory  exten- 
sions and  new  enterprises.  New  York  machinery  men 
are  watching  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  some  good  orders  from 
there  soon,  as  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Amherst  plant  of 
this  company,  including  its  forge  shops  and  machine 
shops,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Much  of  the  equipment 
in  this  plant  was  sold  by  New  York  houses  and  it  is 
stated  that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced.  Export  trade 
continues  especially  good  and  some  large  orders  for 
machine  tools  have  been  booked  of  late  for  delivery  in 
England  and  Germany.  German  manufacturers  of 
railroad  equipment,  including  locomotive  and  car  build- 
ers, are  buying  rather  extensively  and  two  Japanese 
engineering  houses  will  shortly  purchase  machine  tools. 
The  war  in  Mexico  is  affecting  the  mining  trade  rather 
seriously,  as  some  good  business  that  was  expected 
from  Mexican  mining  companies  has  not  materialized. 

The  citizens  of  Rockville  Center,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
have  decided  to  hold  a  special  election  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  an  appropriation  of  $17,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  power  house  to  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  public  lighting  plant.  Plans  for  the  power  house 
include  the  installation  of  two  8oo-hp.  boilers  and  a  coal 
convej'ing  plant. 

The  Hatfield  Rail  Joint  Mfg.  Company.  11  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  been  incorporated  with  $500,000 
capital  stock  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
to  manufacture  a  patented  device  for  the  continuous 
joining  of  railway  rails.  For  the  present  the  com- 
pany will  have  its  product  manufactured  by  contract 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  factory  in  the  near  future. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  President.  F.  B. 
Stubbs:  vice-president.  J.  F.  Scott. 

A  portion  of  the  iron  working  plant  of  Theodore 
Smith,  Hudson  and  Essex  streets.  Jersey  City.  N.  J., 
was  recently  destroj'ed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  $30,000. 
Most  of  the  damage  was  to  patterns  and  machinery  in 
the  upper  floors  of  the  main  building  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  the  rebuilding  and  replacement  of  the 
burned  portion  and  equipment. 

The  Wilson  Case  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  articles  of  leather.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  J.  Wilson.  F.  J.  Fisher  and  T.  H.  Bartlett. 

The  Wood  &  Brooks  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  piano  keys  and  keyboards,  is  building 


a  five-story  concrete  addition,  56x230  ft.,  with  a  seven- 
story  tower,  at  its  plant  on  Military  Road,  Kenmore 
avenue  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  North 
Buffalo.  The  Turner  Construction  Company,  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  has  the  contract  for  erection. 

The  Hutchins-Kilbourne  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Buffalo  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and 
will  establish  a  plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  and  hardware  specialties.  The  incorporators  are 
W.  W.  Lytle,  O.  J.  Manchester  and  J.  J.  Price. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company  is 
building  at  its  Buffalo  plant  at  Babcock  and  Lyman 
streets  and  the  Erie  Railroad  a  large  storage  ware- 
house and  a  power  house  to  cost  about  $50,000. 

The  F.  N.  Burt  Company,  Ltd.,  Buffalo,  is  building 
a  large  power  house  to  operate  its  extensive  plant  at 
Seneca,  Hamburg  and  Myrtle  streets  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  boxes.     The  power  house  will  cost  $25,000. 

The  Frontier  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  will  at  once 
commence  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  at  Letchworth  and  Grant  streets  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  plant  of  the  Crandall  Packing  Company, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  9. 
Plans  for  the  rebuilding  and  equipment  of  the  plant 
are  being  taken. 

The  Manning  &  Peckham  Paper  Company,  Tro}% 
N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two- 
story  paper  mill  87x106  ft.  which  it  will  build  at  the 
foot  of  Cypress  street. 

The  Buffalo  Standard  Mfg.  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Buffalo  to  manufacture  hardware  special- 
ties and  has  established  its  factory  at  77  Washmgton 
street.  The  directors  are  Thos.  C.  -\msden,  Charles 
Slosberg  and  William  Herman. 

The  village  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared by  W.  G.  Stone,  engineer,  Mann  Building,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  for  water  works  to  be  constructed  at  once  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
in  addition  to  the  two  foundry  buildings,  each  70x500 
ft.,  two  stories,  of  reinforced  concrete,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  erect  a  four-story  structure  80x500  ft. 
to  afford  increased  manufacturing  facilities  for  other 
departments. 

The  Sherwood  Shoe  Factory.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  has 
completed  plans  for  a  five-story  addition  50x100  ft.  to 
be  made  to  its  factory  on  South  Goodman  street. 
Catalogues    \%^anted 

The  Oxy-Acetylene  Appliance  Company,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York,  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  machin- 
ery and  desires  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery, tools,  etc. 

•»  »  » 

New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  IMay  16,  191  r. 

No  change  for  the  better  or  the  worse  is  apparent 
in  the  machinery  market.  Occasionallj'  one  finds  a 
builder  of  machinery  or  of  appurtenances  of  machinery 
who  is  fairly  busy.  The  chuck  manufacturers,  for  ex- 
ample, seem  to  be  faring  better  than  most  of  those  who 
provide  machine  shop  equipment.  Dullness  is  the  rule, 
however.  The  textile  machinery  builders  find  condi- 
tions very  bad.  The  bottom  appears  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  textile  market  for  some  reason,  and  naturally 
the  manufacturers  of  equipment  for  the  industry  are 
suffering  in  consequence.  Most  of  these  shops  are 
running  on  short  time  with  reduced  working  forces. 

The  Baird   Machine   Company,  Oakville,   Conn.,  has 
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completed  plans  for  the  new  plant  which  will  be  erected 
in  a  suburb  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  contracts 
will  be  let  immediately.  The  works  will  consist  of  a 
two-story  office  building,  a  one-story  machine  shop, 
with  gallery,  a  power  house,  pattern  shop  and  store- 
house. 

The  Rollins  Engine  Company,  Xashua,  N.  H., 
builders  of  steam  engines,  is  considering  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  power  plant  at  its  own  works  later  in  the 
summer. 

In  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  business  of  George 
G.  Prentice  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  New 
Britain  Machine  Company,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  men- 
tioned last  week,  the  transaction  includes  all  the  pat- 
ents on  the  Prentice  automatic  turret  lathe,  which  have 
been  extensively  adopted  for  manufacturing  operations, 
involving  boring,  threading,  facing  and  milling.  The 
machine  is  built  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  The  extensive 
work  of  development  which  G.  G.  Prentice  has  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  machine  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  very  arduous,  and  he  finds  himself  in 
need  of  relief  from  business  cares.  It  is  his  plan  to 
spend  some  time  abroad  in  search  of  health.  The  New 
Britain  Company  proposes  to  operate  the  New  Haven 
plant  for  a  time,  until  the  business  can  be  taken  care  of 
in  new  works.  Land  adjoining  the  factory  on  Chest- 
nut street,  New  Britain,  has  been  purchased,  giving  a 
frontage  of  over  600  ft.  on  that  thoroughfare.  The 
present  works  will  be  extended  bj'  a  building  58  x  128 
ft.,  five  stories.  This  plan  permits  the  serving  of, the 
first  floor  by  a  crane,  taking  from  cars  at  one  end  and 
delivering  anywhere  in  the  400  ft.  of  the  building. 

Edward  Blake,  Jr.,  formerly  manager  of  sales  for 
the  Wells  Bros.  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  re- 
cently manager  of  the  Canadian  Tap  &  Die  Company, 
Ltd.,' Gait,  Ontario,  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
the  J.  T.  Slocomb  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  manu- 
facturer of  machinists'  tools.  He  has  had  a  rnost  suc- 
cessful business  career  and  leaves  the  Canadian  field 
only  because  of  the  opportunity  offered  bj'  the  line  of 
the' J.  T.  Slocomb  Company.  The  company  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  large  micrometer  and  combination  center 
drill,  which  lines  have  been  widely  amplified. 

The  large  addition  which  will  be  built  on  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Lynn  Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  will  be  devoted  to  storage. 

The  machine  tool  business  of  the  late  George  W. 
Fifield,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  for  sale,  including  the  build- 
ing and  machinery. 

The  Mead-Morrison  Mfg.  Company,  Carnbridge, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  coal  handling  and  hoisting  ma- 
chinerj-,  has  plans  in  hand  for  increasing  its  works,  but 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The  com- 
pany  finds   business   fair,   but   not    quite   normal. 

The  Bantam  Anti-Friction  Company,  Bantam,  Conn., 
is  planning  to  extend  its  factorv  this  season. 

The  F.^E.  Wells  &  Son  Company,  Greenfield.  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  machine  tools  and  pipe  tools,  is  plan- 
ning the  erection  of  a  factory  which  will  be  used  by 
the  E.  F.  Reece  Company,  which  was  consolidated  in 
the  business  a   few  months  ago. 

The  works  of  G.  W.  Bradley's  Sons,  Inc.,  Westport, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  axes  and  edge  tools,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  $50,000.  The  com- 
pany states  "that  it  plans  to  resume  the  manufacture  of 
its  line  but  whether  the  factory  will  be  built  at  West- 
port  or  elsewhere  has  not  been  definitely  decided.  Sev- 
eral cities  and  towns  are  bidding  for  the  business. 

R.  M.  Clough.  Tolland,  Conn.,  has  brought  out  a 
new  vertical  bench  milling  and  drilling  machine,  with  a 
capacity  to  drill  J/2-in.  holes  or  smaller,  and  for  mills 
H  in.  or  smaller  with  heavy  cut  and  larger  sizes  for 
light  cuts. 

The  business  of  the  Connecticut  Brass  Company. 
West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  as  the 
Connecticut  Brass  Company,  Inc.,  with  a  Connecticut 
charter,  and  a  paid  in  cash  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
Michael  Keeley  is  the  president.  ISIichael  E.  Keeley. 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  George  J.  Lines,  sec- 
retary. The  management  and  ownership  remain  un- 
changed. The  company  manufactures  sheet  brass, 
german  silver,  etc.  The  plant  has  grown  rapidly  under 
the  ownership  of  M.  E.  Keeley,  the  capacity  being  now 
about  twice  what  it  was  before  he  assumed  the  man- 
agement. 

The  National  Pipe  Bending  Company,  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  has  let  the  contract  for  a  fireproof  addition  to 
its  works,  which  will  be  used  for  a  setting  up  shop. 
The  company  has  just  added  to  its  line  a  iiew  direct 
contact  open  type  feed  water  heater  in  which  an  oil 
separator  is  embodied. 


The  new  plant  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  mentioned  last  week,  will  be  50x310 
ft.,  four  stories.  Between  10  and  15  motors  of  from  ; 
to  35  hp.  will  be  required.  The  sprinkler  system  will 
be  installed  by  the  owners.  The  electric  pumping 
plant  will  have  as  an  auxiliary  a  concrete  tank  of  lu.- 
000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Standard  Mfg.  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  automatic  gear  cutters,  automatic  slot- 
ting machines  and  electrical  specialties,  will  probably 
erect  an  additional  factory  building  this  summer,  which 
will  double  the  present  floor  space.  This  will  be  in 
addition  to  a  building,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
20x62  ft.,  three  stories,  which  will  be  used  for  receiv- 
ing and  shipping,  stock  room  and  office.  The  com- 
pany has  more  orders  on  its  books  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history  and  the  outlook  indicates  the  need  of  more 
manufacturing  capacity.  The  business  was  established 
only  six  years  ago  by  Clarence  E.  Bilton,  the  president 
and  treasurer,  and  has  grown  very  rapidly. 

The  Artistic  Bronze  Company,  South  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  is  to  move  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  it  will 
occupy   a   large   factory   building. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  of  New 
England  include  the  following:  Houlton  Woolen  Jlills 
Company,  Houlton,  Me.,  addition,  to  double  present 
capacity;  Union  Packing  &  Refrigerating  Company. 
Montvale.  Woburn.  Mass..  large  plant  at  Portland,  Me.; 
Kroger  Piano  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  four-story 
addition  160  ft.  in  length;  American  Paper  Goods  Com- 
panj-.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  additional  story  on  buildings 
65x75  ft.  and  65x90  ft.;  Thames  Dye  &  Bleaching 
Company,  Montville,  Conn.,  concrete  addition  40x55 
ft,  three  stories. 

The  Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  carried  through  its  plan  of  financial  reorgani- 
zation. A  new  corporation  has  been  organized  under 
the  same  name,  with  the  exception  that  a  "the"  has 
been  introduced  before  the  corporation  title.  The 
nominal  capital  stock  is  reduced  from  $1,300,000  to 
$1,000,000.  but  the  actual  cash  capital  is  $200,000  greater. 
Of  the  shares  $500,000  are  7  per  cent,  cumulative  pre- 
ferred and  an  equal  amount  common  stock.  The  incor- 
porators are  members  of  the  old  board,  namely,  Adolph 
W.  Gilbert.  Edwin  A.  Carter,  George  B.  Holbrook. 
Dwight  O.  Gilmore  and  William  C.  Godfrey. 

The  Internationa!  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn., 
will  build  an  addition  to  its  factory  to  be  58.x  122  ft., 
four  stories. 

♦-•-•■ 

Philadelphia 

Phil.\delphi.\,  P.^.,  May  17,  191 1. 

The  general  demand  for  machinery  and  tools  shows 
no  material  betterment.  A  few  requirements  of  moder- 
ate size  are  still  under  negotiation,  but  orders  develop 
very  slowly.  New  business  in  this  territory  continues 
quiet,  the  day  to  day  demand  for  ordinary  equipmeni 
showing  little  improvement.  Merchants  pick  up  a  few- 
odd  orders  for  various  tools,  but  there  has  not  beeii 
enough  business  offered  to  go  around,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  market  continues  to  show  an  irregular  ap- 
pearance. In  many  instances  sales  are  confined  to 
small  individual  tool  propositions.  There  is  still  an  ab- 
sence of  buying  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  centering  / 
in  this  district,  although  a  little  better  movement  amons; 
some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  roads  is  reported. 
Manufacturers  of  both  special  tools  and  those  of  the 
usual  standard  types  are  not  so  actively  engaged,  new- 
business  coming  in  being  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale. 
Builders  of  heavy  engines  report  a  slowing  down  in  the 
demand,  but  continue  fairly  busy  on  orders  already  on 
hand.  Transactions  in  second  hand  machinery  and 
tools  has  been  irregular.  While  there  is  a  moderate 
amount  of  small  business  in  sight,  the  outlook  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  machine  tool  business  is 
not  considered  particularly  promising.  With  continued 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  machine  tool  builders,  the  vol- 
ume of  business  coming  to  manufacturers  of  both  gray 
iron  and  steel  machinery  castings  is  light  and  few  are 
engaged  at  anvthing  like  normal  capacity. 

The  Treadwell  Engineering  Company,  Easton,  Pa.. 
will  be  prepared  to  begin  operations  in  its  gray  iron 
foundrv  before  June  I.  The  foundry  will  have  a  dailv 
capacit'v  of  too  tons,  served  by  two  cupolas,  one  of  14 
and  the'  other  of  8  tons  hourly  melting  capacity.       _ 

The  Standard  Dental  Mfg.  Company,  Twenty-sixth 
and  Oxford  streets,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Philip  Haibach  Construction  Company  for  the  erection 
of  a  factory  building  of  the  slow  burning  mill  construe- 
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tion  type,  37x136  ft.,  two  stories,  for  the  general  man- 
ufacture of  dental  supplies.  Furnaces  for  burning  pur- 
poses and  some  machinery  of  the  lighter  type  are  to  be 
installed.  Electricity  will  be  used  for  power  purposes. 
The  new  plant  will  enable  the  company  to  double  its 
present  capacity. 

H.  B.  Pancoast  &  Co.,  243  South  Third  street,  are 
taking  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and 
storage  building  to  be  built  at  Front  and  Ellen  streets. 
The  plans  call  for  a  building  54x160  ft.,  three  and  two 
stories,  which  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  wrought 
iron  pipe,  fittings  and  general  supplies.  A  railroad  sid- 
ing from  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  will  ex- 
tend into  the  warehouse. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company  has  purchased 
an  additional  tract  of  30  acres  of  land  adjoining  its 
present  plant  at  Eddystonc,  Pa.  The  purchase  has  not 
been  made,  we  are  advised,  with  a  view  of  any  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  plant,  but  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  control  and  for  possible  future  use.  This  con- 
cern reports  business  conditions  unchanged.  Orders 
are  light,  but  negotiations  are  pending,  among  others, 
against  an  inquiry  for  20  engines  for  export. 

The  Sweet  Steel  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is 
tearing  out  its  old  9  and  14  in.  rolling  mills  and  will  in- 
stall new  mills  of  the  same  size,  driven  tandem,  for  re- 
rolling  rails.  A  new  Corliss  engine  is  being  installed 
to  drive  these  mills. 

The  Reading  Foundry  &  Supply  Company  has  re- 
cently been  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Del- 
aware with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  has  taken  over 
the  business  of  the  McCambridge  Cooper  Company, 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufactur- 
ing and  conducting  a  general  foundry  and  plumbing 
supply  business.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  John 
G.  Fleck,  president;  James  McC.  Chase,  vice  president, 
and  S.  W.  Fleck,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  contract  has  been  placed,  it  is  reported,  with  H. 
E.  Baton,  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  factory  build- 
ing and  the  rebuilding  the  power  house  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  plant  of  Gordon  Brothers,  manufactur- 
ers of  curled  hair,  etc.,  at  Pierce  and  Orthodox  streets. 
Frankford.  which  was  damaged  by  fire  some  time  ago. 
Particulars  regarding  requirements  in  the  way  of  power 
equipment  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

Harris  &  Richards,  architects  and  engineers,  are  en- 
gaged on  plans  for  a  building  known  as  No.  14,  for 
the  new  plant  under  erection  for  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Erie,  Pa.  This  building  will  be  of  brick 
and  reinforced  concrete,  75x400  ft.,  five  stories,  and 
will  be  designed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  pattern 
storage  purposes. 

Information  regarding  the  equipment  required  by 
the  Organic  Chemical  Company  for  its  new  plant  at 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  will  be  available  at  an  early 
date.  Dr.  S.  Lewis  Summers,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.. 
will  have  charge  of  purchases. 

The  Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  manufacturer  of 
railroad  and  ship  hardware  and  supplies,  has  purchased 
property  at  Twenty-second  and  Ontario  streets,  extend- 
ing through  to  Bellevue  street,  on  which  it  will  erect  a 
new  plant.  Plans  are  now  in  preparations  by  M.  Ward 
Easby.  engineer,  but  little  of  a  definite  nature  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  plant  has  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  Keystone  Type  Foundry  Company  has  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and  a  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  manufacturing  building,  60x240  ft., 
three  stories,  is  about  to  be  placed.  The  plant  is  to  be 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fourth  and  Engle  streets. 

Contracts  for  bridge  work  were  awarded  recently 
for  improvement  to  city  bridges,  previously  reported 
in  this  report.  M.  &  J.  B.  McHugh  have  the  contract 
for  widening  Chestnut  street  bridge,  while  that  for  the 
bridge  on  the  line  of  Springfield  avenue  and  the  Balti- 
more Central  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
awarded  to  Donato  Delise. 


Cincinnati 

CiN'CiNN.\Ti.  Ohio,   May  16,   191 1. 

If  there  is  any  change  at  all  in  the  machine  tool  situ- 
ation it  is  probably  a  trifle  slower.  The  demand  for 
lathes  is  lighter,  but  radial  drills  show  some  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  week.  Second-hand  equipment 
is  holding  up  fairly  well,  and  there  is  yet  no  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  inquiries  and  orders  for  small  electri- 
cal dynamos  and  motors. 

The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
inquiring  in  this  market  for  prices  on  the  following 
machinery: 


One  Plate  shear,  motor  driven,  to  shear  84^xJ4-in.  plates.  Equipped 
with    counterweights. 

Two  heavy  axle  lathes,  to  turn  5^xlO-in.  axles.  To  be  motor 
driven. 

Two  car  wheel  borers,  42  in.,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  bore  steel 
wheels   for    100,000-lb.    capacity  trucks;   motor   driven. 

One  wheel  press  of  200  tons  capacity,  latest  type  and  design;  motor 
driven. 

Two  heavy  punching  machines  of  sufificient  capacity  to  punch  20 
I3-I6-in.  holes  tlirough  ^^-in.  plate  at  least  54  in.  between  cen- 
ters of  outside  holes.     Motor  driven. 

Two  heavy  punching  machines,  48  or  60-in.  throat,  arranged  for 
single  punching  and  to  have  attachments  for  punching  holes  up 
to  20  in.  in  diameter  through  5^-in.  plates.  Also  to  have  shear- 
ing capacity  to  cut  12x2-in.  flats.     Motor  driven. 

All  of  these  machines  are  to  be  equipped  with  West- 
inghouse  motors.  Later  the  company  will  purchase  a 
hydraulic  press  from  800  to  1000  tons  capacity,  with  a 
bed  10  or  12  x  16  ft.,  press  to  be  arranged  for  1500  lb. 
water  pressure.  A  drop  hammer  of  sufficient  size  to 
handle  arch  bars  and  light  material  for  car  work  will 
also  probably  be  required. 

A  large  amount  of  structural  material  will  be  neces- 
sary for  building  the  proposed  Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital, work  on  which  is  expected  to  begin  soon.  The 
Westlake  Construction  Company.  St.  Louis,  was  the 
lowest  bidder  at  the  opening  last  weekj  submitting  a 
figure  of  $1,544,135  for  the  entire  work,  but  contract  has 
not  yet  been  formally  awarded. 

JMerely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  name  the 
Cincinnati  Machine  Tool  Company,  now  a  part  of  the 
Cincinnati  Bickford  Tool  Company,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  $1,000.  A.  H. 
Teuchter,  S.  C.  Senauer,  W.  H.  Shafer,  C.  C.  Stete  and 
C.  P.  Gradolf  are  named  as  the  incorporators. 

John  Kirby.  Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  was  host  at  a  banquet  given  at 
the  Dayton  Club,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  May 
II,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  General  Otis  was  en  route  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association. 

The  Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Ciub,  whose  quarters 
were  destroyed  in  the  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce 
fire,  has  leased  the  Phoeni.x  Club  Building  at  Ninth  and 
Race  streets,  and  will  move  from  its  temporary  quar- 
ters in  the  Grand  Hotel  some  time  in  Juiy. 

Rapp,  Zettel  &  Rapp,  Cincinnati,  are  architects  in 
charge  of  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  R. 
Wurlitzer  Company  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  The  main 
building  will  be  60x300  ft.,  three  stories,  and  of  con- 
crete construction.  There  will  also  be  two  'arge  dry 
kilns  and  a  storekeeper's  building. 

The  Foote-Rolaf^  Machinery  Company,  San  x-\nto- 
nio,  Texas,  is  asking  in  this  market  for  prices  on  the 
following  machine  tools:  One  42x42-in.  planer:  one  36- 
in.  xg-ft.  bed  lathe;  one  24-in.  sliding  head  drill  press; 
one  16  or  i8-in.  shaper;  one  36-in.  radial  drill  and  ore 
power  hack  saw.  It  is  understood  that  second-hauG 
tools  are  wanted. 

The  Corcoran  Lamp  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  had 
plans  for  its  factory  building  revised.  The  new  struc- 
ture will  be  72  x92  ft.,  four  stories. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces that  arrangements  have  been  about  concluded 
with  an  outside  firm  for  establishing  a  factory  in  Ham- 
ilton to  manufacture  roller  bearings. 

The  Cincinnati  Reduction  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
taken  out  a  permit  to  erect  a  small  ice  factory  at  An- 
derson's Ferry. 

The  Alvey-Ferguson  Company  is  a  new  Ohio  in- 
corporation with  $300,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpo- 
tors  are  Morris  U.  and  E.  P.  Bernheim,  J.  B.  Frenkie, 
.Albert  Seasongood  and  Louis  T.  Fecheimer.  Mention 
was  recently  made  of  the  company's  intention  to  move 
its  plant  from  Louisville.  Ky..  to  Oakley,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

*--* 

Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,  Ohio,  May  16,  191 1. 
While  conditions  in  the  local  machine  tool  market 
remain  nearly  stationary,  the  little  change  that  has  oc- 
curred from  week  to  week  recently  has  been  for  the 
better.  The  past  week  there  was  a  fairly  good  inquiry 
for  single  tools  and  a  few  inquiries  came  out  for  sev- 
eral small  tools.  Builders  of  automatic  screw  machm- 
ery  and  turret  lathes  report  quite  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  volume  of  their  foreign  orders.  Manufacturers  in 
most  metal  working  lines  outside  of  machine  tools  re- 
port a  fair  volume  of  business.  In  the  automobile 
trade  conditions  appear  to  have  improved  materially 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Many  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers   who   restricted  their  output  very   mate- 
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rially  early  in  the  year  are  now  compelled  to  crowd 
their  plants  to  keep  up  on  orders.  In  Akron,  which  is 
the  center  of  the  rubber  tire  making  industry,  the  tire 
making  plants  are  very  busy  and  their  activity  is  re- 
flected among  the  allied  metal  working  industries  in 
that  city.  Business  is  generally  good  with  local  manu- 
facturers of  automobile  parts  and  specialties. 

The  Booth  Demountable  Rim  Company,  Cleveland, 
is  considering  the  removal  of  its  plant  to  Detroit,  Mich. 
If  the  change  in  site  is  decided  upon  a  new  plant  will  be 
built.  In  case  the  company  remains  in  Cleveland  its 
present  plant  will  be  enlarged  considerably.  In  either 
event  the  company  will  buy  considerable  new  machin- 
ery, mostlj-  presses.  The  company  has  just  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Wise  Furnace  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
recently  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  plant,  is  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  foundry,  on  which  work  will  be 
started  during  the  summer.  The  erection  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plant  will  be  deferred  until  next  j-ear. 

The  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Canton.  Ohio, 
is  being  organized  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires,  the  erection  of  which  will 
be  started  about  June  i.  The  plant  will  be  two  stories, 
of  brick  construction,  50x250  ft.  The  company  will  be 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  by  G.  F. 
Knight,  C.  H.  Knight,  W.  S.  Cunningham,  H.  C.  Evans 
and  j\f.  J.  Shea. 

The  Biggs  Boiler  Compan3'.  Akron,  Ohio,  will  en- 
large its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  boiler  shop,  machine 
shop  and  power  plant.  The  new  building  will  be  120  x 
225  ft.,  of  brick  construction.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
electric  traveling  cranes. 

The  Auto  Appliance  Mfg.  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  an  automatic  start- 
ing device  and  other  automobile  accessories.  The  plant 
will  be  located  on  West  Buchtel  avenue.  Andrew  Auble 
is  the  president. 

The  Acme  Specialty  Mfg.  Company.  Toledo.  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  metal  specialties  and  water  heaters. 
The  incorporators  are  A.  Schlett,  C.  J.  Schneider,  Karl 
A.  Flickinger  and  others. 

The    Lundgren    Aeroplane    Company,    Youngstown. 
Ohio,   has    been    incorporated   with    a    capital    stock    of 
$10,000  by  L.  Lungren,  H.  C.  Dunn  and  others.     It  is 
stated  that  the  companj'  will  build  a  plant  for  the  man 
ufacture  of  aeroplanes.    ■ 

The  Bucyrus  Steel  Casting  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $400,000. 

The  Phelps  Tin  Can  Company.  Baltimore.  Md.,  is 
erecting  a  large  tin  can  plant  at  Wierton,  near  Steuben- 
ville.  The  machinery  will  be  driven  by  individual  mo- 
tors. 

The  Johnson  Coin  Lock  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
to  manufacture  lock  specialties.  The  incorporators  are 
S.  M.  Comby.  H.  Milles,  W.  M.  Huflfman.  M.  R.  Thorn- 
ton and  Barton  Grifiith. 

It  is  announced  from  Warren,  Ohio,  that  the  Ohio 
Universal  Motor  Truck  Company  will  Iniild  a  plant  in 
that  city.     The  local  Board  of  Trade  will  furnish  a  site. 

The  Elyria  Foundry  Company,  Elyria.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 


Chicago 


Chicago,  III.,  May  16,  1911. 
Although  most  branches  of  business  are  extremely 
quiet  an  improvement  is  noted  in  the  Chicago  machin- 
ery market.  Small  floor  sales  emanating  from  a  variety 
of  sources  have  been  extremely  active.  Inquirj-  has 
been  very  good.  Among  the  most  recent  machinery 
lists  issued  are  those  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  and  the  Reck  Island  Arsenal.  The  Reclamation 
Service  business  will  amount  to  about  $6,500  and  that 
of  the  Arsenal,  which  closes  June  6,  to  about  $5,000. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  closing  its 
business  on  a  recently  issued  list  which  totals  between 
$10,000  and  $12,000.  Other  railroad  activitj-  in  this  mar- 
ket seems  assured  for  the  immediate  future,  as  in  all 
probability  the  Xorthwestern  will  purchase  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000  worth  of  machine  tools  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  a  good  sized  quantity  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  The  leading  harvester  industry  and  one 
of  the  large  electrical  companies  of  this  cit.v  have  been 
fairly  liberal  purchasers  during  the  week.  The  Mil- 
waukee Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company  is  out  with 
a  fair-sized  list  which  will  be  closed  in  the  near  future. 


Scattering  inquiries  of  all  kinds  are  appearing  and  have 
done  much  to  eliminate  the  depression  that  so  marked 
this  market  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dull  business,  coupled 
with  labor  troubles  in  some  of  the  principal  furnicure 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  country,  is  having  its  ef- 
fect upon  wood-working  machinery. 

The  Wheeling  Corrugating  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  leased  the  property  located  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Campbell  avenue  and  Harvard  street,  134x627  ft., 
for  a  term  of  99  years,  upon  which  it  will  erect  a  ware- 
house at  a  cost  of  between  $50,000  and  $75,000. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Springfield,  111.,  is 
negotiating  with  an  Indiana  firm  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drainage  tile  and  sewer  pipe  for  the  removal 
of  its  plant  to  Springfield. 

It  is  reported  the  Holbrook-Armstrong  Iron  Com- 
pany, Racine,  Wis.,  is  preparing  to  manufacture  a  line 
of  gasoline  engines.  The  company  recently  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Fairview  Milling  Company,  Fairview,  S.  D.,  has 
had  surveys  made  with  a  view  to  constructing  a  hydro- 
electric plant  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  at  Fairview  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $116,000. 

Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $14,000  have  been  voted  by 
Bradley,  S.  D.,  for  the  installation  of  a  water  works 
sj'stem. 

»  «  » 

Detroit 

Detroit,    Mich.,    May    15,    191 1. 

A  ver\-  satisfactory  week  has  been  the  general  reply 
to  trade  questions.  The  automobile  people  have 
received  a  steadj'  volume  of  orders  as  well  as  the 
accessory  lines.  Shipments  have  been  large  and  will 
continue  so  for  at  least  this  month,  based  on  the  orders 
placed  ahead.  Two  important  building  permits  were 
taken  out  this  week,  both  large  structures  in  the  down- 
town district,  requiring  considerable  structural  steel 
work. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Company,  manufac- 
turer of  billiard  and  pool  tables,  suffered  a  disastrous 
fire  the  past  week.  Practically  nothing  was  saved.  The 
companj'  is  well  insured. 

The  Detroit  .'\uto  Dash  Company  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation with  the  Secretary  of  State  this  week.  The 
company  will  start  with  a  capital  stock  of  about  $15,000, 
and  has  with  it  Stephen  B.  Miller  and  Herbert  C.  Whit- 
ney, who  hold  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

The  Kelsey  Herbert  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  with  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  added 
capital  will  be  placed  as  preferred  stock. 

A  new  iron  industry  is  the  Detroit  Metal  Drawing 
&  Rolling  Company,  organized  this  week,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $10,000.  No  new  building  will  be  erected  at 
present  but  factory  structures  will  be  leased.  Hugo 
Xewman  and  Charles  Klein  the  the  principal  stock- 
holders. 

A  company  of  considerable  importance  is  the  new 
Metal  Shingle  Company,  incorporated  this  week  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000  and  is  well  supported  by  local  capital. 
The  control  of  the  stock  is  held  by  Cyrus  Dolph. 

The  Wentworth  Mfg.  Company,  metal  worker,  filed 
articles  of  association  this  week  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  No  new  structures  will  be  built  at  present,  the 
main  expenditures  being  for  equipment.  Eugene  H. 
Wentworth  is  the  organizer. 

The  Continental  Motor  Car  Company,  at  present 
located  at  Muskegon.  Mich.,  has  at  least  decided  on 
its  future  location.  The  company  will  build  in  this 
city  a  large  and  important  structure  adjoining  the  plant 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company.  The  building  will 
give  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  will  be  equipped 
throughout,  the  plant  at  Muskegon  being  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  plant  in  this  city. 

For  the  purpose  of  expansion  and  improvements  the 
McKinnon  Boiler  &  Machine  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
has  raised  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Holland  Furnace  Company.  Holland.  Mich.,  is 
planning  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant  this  sum- 
mer by  an  addition  50x80  ft.  It  turns  out  nine  fur- 
naces daily.  r    1  •       •. 

The  Detroit  Steel  Castings  Company  of  this  city 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  week  and  reported  a  very 
prosperous  year.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
J.  S.  Newberrv,  president;  S.  W.  Utley,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  F.  P.  Warren,  treasurer. 

The  Lake  Shore  Railroad  will  spend  about  $i02,-00° 
in  the  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  improvements.  The 
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list  includes  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  building  of  a 
new  freight  depot  and  the  erection  of  a  good-sized 
repair  shop. 

The  huge  deposits  of  limestone  in  Presque  Isle 
County  are  to  be  utilized  on  a  large  scale  by  a  num- 
ber of  promoters.  A  New  York  sjmdicate,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  will  spend  about  $300,000  on 
steam  shovels  and  stone  crushers.  A  cement  plant 
and  sugar  beet  factor}-  are  among  other  industries 
planned.  Particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  Railroad,  which  is  laying  about  14  miles  of 
track  for  the  syndicate. 

The  Miller  Grain  Company,  with  large  elevators  at 
Vassar,  Mich.,  suffered  from  fire  the  past  week  to  the 
extent  of  $14,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Several  Emmet  County  men  are  preparing  to  estab- 
lish a  woodenware  plant  at  Munising.  Mich.  They  are 
L.  W.  Beebe,  of  Kalkaska;  Milton  Bonz,  of  Alanson, 
and  C.  D.   Panghorn.  of  the  same  city. 

Charles  Clark,  .\drian,  Mich.,  will  take  over  the  plant 
of  the  Adrian  Basket  &  Veneer  Works,  which  has  been 
quiet  for  some  months.  The  plant  will  employ  about 
100  men.  The  purchase  does  not  take  over  the  old 
machinery,  as  new  equipment  will  be  purchased. 

The  Hancock  Mfg.  Company,  Charlotte,  Mich., 
which  for  some  time  has  been  contemplating  removal 
to  another  city,  in  view  of  crowded  conditions,  has  de- 
cided to  remain  and  will  start  immediately  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  plant  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  present 
factory. 

Negotiations  were  completed  this  week  whereby 
the  erection  of  a  charcoal  iron  furnace  will  be  started 
within  two  weeks  at  Wells,  Mich.  The  Stephenson 
Charcoal  Iron  Company  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  furnace  will  be  of  a 
capacity  of  seventy  tons  per  day  and  will  be  built 
adjoining  the  main  plant  of  the  Mashek  Chemical  & 
Iron  Company.  The  principal  stockholders  are  U.  S. 
Senator  Isaac  Stephenson  and  C.  H.  Schaffer,  of  Mar- 
quette. 

The  Michigan  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Jackson. 
Mich.,  has  completed  the  foundation  walls  of  its  60x60 
ft.  addition.  Two  floors  are  to  be  added.  New  machin- 
ery of  the  latest  types  will  be  purchased  and  present 
machinery  will  be  overhauled. 

A  three  story  brick  factory  building  will  be  erected 
by  the  Hillsdale  Screen  Company,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  this 
summer.  Materia!  has  been  ordered  for  the  construc- 
tion and  the  contract  will  soon  be  let.  The  factory  is 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000. 

Minor  S.  Keeler  and  C.  Norman  Webb  are  the 
principal  stockholders  of  the  Keeler  Brass  Company, 
recently  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  good 
sized  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Beckwith  .Estate,  manufacturer  of  stoves  and 
warm  air  furnaces,  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  is  engaged  in 
making  numerous  improvements  to  its  plant,  including 
the  construction  of  a  large  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing. 

The  Wolverine  Roofing  Company,  Saginaw,  IMich., 
has  voted  to  make  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  for 
needed   improvements. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  16,  191 1. 

The  Sanitary  Ventilating  Window  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital  stock. 
The  directors  are  Oran  Perry,  Howell  Waddle,  W.  H. 
Burton,  R.  E.  Springsteen  and  G.  H.  Rehm. 

The  Lafayette  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  with  $200,000  capital 
stock,  to  manufacture  electrical  appliances.  The  di- 
rectors are  A.  E.  Scheithe,  W.  M.  Baker  and  B.  P. 
Shearer. 

The  Orton-Steinbrenner  Steam  Shovel  Works.  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  though  in  operation  only  three  weeks,  is 
already  making  plans  to  double  the  size  of  the  plant. 
Orders  are  in  hand  sufficient  to  keep  the  factory  run- 
ning until  January  i. 

The  South  Bend  Chandelier  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  $8,500  capital 
stock,  to  manufacture  chandeliers  and  other  articles  of 
metal.  The  directors  are  Albert  Listenberger,  Louis  P. 
Teuscher  and  Adam   S.  Teuscher. 

The    Elmer    Auto    Corporation,    Elkhart.    Ind..    has 


been  incorporated  with  $700,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture automobiles.  The  directors  are  H.  H.  Elmer, 
H.  H.  Murden  and  J.  P.  O'Shaughnessy. 

The  Vincennes  Tractor  Company,  Vincennes,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock,  as 
manufacturer  of  engines.  The  directors  are  F.  L.  Oli- 
phant,  Edward  Watson,  Charles  Bierhaus,  B.  F.  Nes- 
bitt,  R.  M.  Robinson,  W.  M.  Alsop  and  J.  N.  Dyer. 

The  Superior  Flour-Spar  Company,  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The 
directors,  are  P.  Y.  McCoy,  H.  D.  Moran,  J.  W.  Wag- 
goner, R.  F.  Taylor,  Roy  Griffith,  J.  B.  Blackman  and 
F.  M.  Fowler. 

The  American  Automobile  Mfg.  Company,  char- 
tered in  Arizona,  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock,  has  been 
certified  for  operaticn  in  Indiana,  its  offices  being  in 
New  Albany.  Its  investment  in  Indiana  is  given  at 
$300,000.  Its  directors  are  H.  K.  Cole,  Powell  Mc- 
Roberts  and  A.  C.  Davis.  Berton  B.  Bales  is  president 
of  the  company. 

The  Iowa  Pump  &  Silo  Company  will  establish  a 
pump  and  silo  plant  in  Indianapolis,  L.  M.  Rich  and  T. 
C.  Alunger,  of  Des  Moines,  having  obtained  a  lease  on 
a  factory  building.  The  Iowa  factory  owned  by  the 
company  has  been  sold. 

Alvin  Johnson,  Greenfield,  Ind.,  and  W.  R.  Rafferty 
and  E.  R.  Sisson  will  establish  a  plant  in  that  city  for 
the  manufacture  of  small  refrigerators  for  automobiles. 

Thomas  Warner,  of  Muncie,  formerly  of  the  Warner 
Gear  Company  of  that  city,  is  erecting  an  automobile 
parts  factory  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  is  enlarging  a  simi- 
lar factory  in   Muncie  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  Hardsogg  Mfg.  Company,  Evansville,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  mining  tools.  The  directors  are  Martin 
Hardsogg,  C.  R.  Anderson  and  M,  P.  Duffield. 

The  Evansville  Store  Fixture  Company,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$50,000. 

The  shovel  department  of  the  Indiana  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Newcastle,  Ind.,  was  burned  May  9,  causing 
$200,000  loss.  The  office  and  a  large  warehouse,  stocked 
with  handles,  were  also  destroyed.  The  fire  started 
in  the  acid  section  of  the  finishing  department.  The 
company  carried  $72,000  on  the  building  burned.  The 
part  of  the  plant  destroyed  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Remy  Electric  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has 
purchased  the  interests  and  patents  of  the  American 
Electric  Headlight  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  the 
plant  will  be  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Remy  Com- 
pany after  the  erection  of  additional  buildings. 

The  Miller  &  Donahue  Lumber  Company's  plant. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  largest  in  northern  Indiana,  has 
been  sold  to  John  W.  Paxton  for  $37,125.  The  com- 
]iany  failed  recently  with  liabilities  of  $325,000.  The 
property  was  appraised  at  $72,000. 

Edward  O.  Hopkins,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company's  plant  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  In- 
diana Tie  Company,   Evansville,  Ind. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  the  Vincennes  Gas 
Traction  Company  is  in  process  of  organization  at 
Vincennes,  Ind.  It  will  be  incorporated  with  $50,000 
and  will  manufacture  gasoline  and  kerosene  tractors 
and  large  stationary  gasoline  engines.  The  enterprise 
is  being  promoted  by  J.  M.  Dyer,  and  an  existing  plant 
will  be  utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  15,  1911. 

The  Dorris  Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis,  advises 
that  it  will  erect  a  new  plant  within  the  coming  year. 

The  Acme  Hoisting  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The 
company  will  manufacture  a  combination  concrete  and 
brick  hoisting  machine  for  use  in  building  operations. 
George  S.  Cornell,  4149  West  Bell  place,  St.  Louis,  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  Wrisberg  Mining  &  Milling  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$60,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  C.  Wrisberg, 
Charles  G.  Wrisberg,  Edward  F.  Wrisberg  and  others. 

The  new  plant  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Gas  Company 
at  Nineteenth  street  and  Lynch  avenue  was  damaged 
by  fire  May  9  to  the  extent  of  $2,500. 

The  Victor  Iron  &  Furnace  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  William  H.  Ballmann,  William  A. 
Chambers,  L.  W  and  M.  L.  Brown  and  G.  L.  Graham. 
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The  Hollirciok-Helicopter  Aeroplane  Company  pro- 
poses to  build  a  factory  at  Monett,  Mo.  The  company 
is  composed  principally  of  Monett  citizens. 

Ellis  D.  iMunger,  850  East  Walnut  street,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  J.  Neflf,  of  the  Berryville  Milling  Com- 
pany, Berryville,  Ark,,  have  closed  a  deal  for  20  acres 
of  land  m  the  White  River  near  Grand  View,  where 
they  intend  to  locate  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  to 
develop  2000  hp.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking 
is  $75,000. 

E.  Becker,  a  Milwaukee  capitalist,  has  purchased  a 
lease  on  the  North  Pole  mine,  near  Carthage,  Mo.,  and 
will  erect  a  250-ton  mill  whicli  will  cost  upward  ol 
$20,000. 

An  organization  has  been  formed  at  Plevna,  Kan., 
to  build  and  operate  a  farmer's  cooperative  elevator. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  S.  C. 
Davidson;  secretary,  P.  T.  Snyder;  treasurer,  George 
N.  Pew. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  just  exe- 
cuted a  contract  with  the  Oklahoma  Iron  Works  to 
construct  a  foundry  in  that  city. 

Sand  Springs  City,  Okla.,  is  planning  to  install  elec- 
tric lighting  and  water  works. 

The  Union  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Sapulpa,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
The  directors  are  S.  R.  Wells,  W.  C.  Wells  and  W.  A. 
Borah. 

S.  B.  Dunbar,  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  the  power  plant  at  the  State  peni- 
tentiary at  McAlister,  Texas,  to  cost  $25,000;  also  a  cold 
storage  plant  with  32-car  capacity.  The  power  plant 
will  furnish  lighting  and  heating  for  all  the  penitentiary 
buildings. 

The  Imperial  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Oklahoma 
Citj-,  Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  incorporators  are  Mora  C.  Clark,  E. 
H.  Dorsev,  E.  J.  Deupree  and  others. 

The  North  Arkansas  Power  Company,  Berryville. 
Ark.,  will  construct  on  the  White  River,  near  Grand 
View,  Ark.,  a  hydroelectric  power  plant,  for  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  concrete  dam  300  ft. 
long  and  drive  a  tunnel  180  ft.  through  solid  rock.  The 
tunnel  and  dam  will  give  a  28-ft.  head  of  water  and 
shorten  the  river  two  miles.  Bids  will  be  asked  about 
August  I  with  the  expectation  of  commencing  work  by 
September  i. 

Nowata,  Okla.,  will  award  a  contract  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  water  works  system,  for  which  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $75,000  have  been  voted.  The  contract  will  in- 
clude two  i2S-hp.  boilers,  two  pumps. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  at  tjpland,  Neb.,  asking 
for  a  special  election  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  installation 
of  a  water  works  system. 

♦-•-• 

The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  16,   191 1. 

Business  generally  is  quieter  in  the  local  market  than 
it  has  been,  this  condition  applying  especially  to 
power  equipment.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  pros- 
pects, but  the  volume  of  business  which  is  being  closed 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Weather  conditions  have 
steadied  considerably,  and  this  is  expected  to  cause  an 
improvement.  Quarry  maclrinery  manufacturers,  who 
have  been  having  a  fair  trade,  report  that  the  demand 
has  subsided  considerably.  There  appears  to  be  a  good 
call  for  refrigerating  equipment. 

The  Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  been  given  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  40-ton 
crane  in  the  plant  of  the  Kentucky  Electric  Company, 
Louisville.  It  will  have  a  5-ton  auxiliary  hoist  and  will 
be  operated  by  four  3-phase  alternating  current  motors. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company  has  contracted 
for  the  delivery  of  a  125-ton  refrigerating  machine  to 
the  Texas  Company,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Officials  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  have 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  report  that  the  new  shops 
of  the  company  at  Boyles,  Ala.,  are  to  be  placed  in 
operation  in  the  immediate  future,  that  the  shops  are 
still  far  from  completed,  and  that  it  will  be  several 
months  before  operations  can  be  begun  there. 

The  Brinly-Hardy  Company,  Louisville,  manufac- 
turer of  plows,  will  erect  a  new  foundry  building  ad- 
joining the  present  plant  at  Preston  and  Main  streets. 
The  present  foundry  will  be  turned  into  an  extension 
of  the  forging  department.  New  equipment  for  both 
parts  of  the  plant  will  be  required. 

James  Clark.  Jr.,  president  of  the  James   Clark.  Jr., 


Electrical  Company,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  taken  in  company  with  a  number  of 
other  business  men.  He  said  that  business  on  the 
coast  is  generally  quiet,  Portland,  Ore.,  being  the  only 
city  where  conditions  are  regarded  as  active. 

It  has  developed  that  the  plans  for  the  organization 
of  the  Western  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  which  was  to 
have  located  a  plant  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bar  iron,  have  not  been  carried  out,  and  its 
future  is  rather  indefinite.  The  equipment  of  the  Louis- 
ville Bolt  &  Iron  Company,  which  was  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  mill  of  the  new  company,  is  still 
intact. 

E.  D.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  report  sales  of  screw 
conveyors  manufactured  by  the  Weber  Mfg.  Company 
and  several  Williams  feed  water  regulators.  The  com- 
pany has  secured  the  agency  for  the  line  of  the  Howe 
Scales  Company,  Rutland,  Vt.,  including  scales,  trucks 
and  safes. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Company,  Louisville,  is  in- 
stalling some  new  equipment,  including  conveyors  of 
the  Jeffery  Company.     They  are  operated  by  steam. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Louisville,  of  which 
M.  W.  Neal  is  chairman,  is  considering  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  an  abandoned  garbage  reduction  plant  and 
equipping  it  for  use. 

Adolph  ]\Iueller,  Louisville,  has  perfected  an  im- 
proved screw  for  use  on  ocean  steamships.  It  is 
likely  that  the  manufacture  of  it  will  be  arranged  for. 
The  Wood-Stubbs  Company,  Louisville,  which  is 
erecting  a  new  warehouse,  will  require  machinery  for 
the  sorting  of  seeds,  including  sifters,  etc. 

The  Independent  Quarry  Company,  Louisville,  is 
in   the   market  for  an   air  compressor. 

The  improvements  on  the  waterworks  plant  at 
Somerset.  Ky.,  include  the  addition  of  a  new  pump. 
J.  L.  Waddle  is  general  manager  of  the  United  Water, 
Light  &  Traction  Company,  which  operates  the  plant. 
The  L.  M.  Booth  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  equipment  which  is 
to  be  installed  in  the  new  water  plant  at  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. 

The  Nortonville  Traction  Company,  Nortonville, 
Ky.,  of  which  Frank  E.  Mohr  is  president,  will  begin 
the  construction  of  its  electric  railroad  within  the  next 
month.  Its  power  plant  will  be  located  at  Nortonville. 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  develop  a  lighting 
service  asw-ell.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$100,000. 

The  Kentweva  Coal  &  Lumber  Company.  Elkins,  W. 
Va..  has  filed  a  charter  providing  a  capital  stock  of 
$500,000.  It  will  develop  coal  properties  in  eastern 
Kentucky.  Charles  S.  Robb,  W.  A.  Pugh  and  others 
are  the  incorporators. 

The  fiscal  court  of  Meade  County,  Ky.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brandenburg,  will  probably  purchase  a  road 
roller  and  other  road-making  equipment. 

The  Capital  Gas  &  Electric  _  Company.  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  is  installing  additional  equipment  and  will  prac- 
tically double  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  fiscal  court  of  Henderson  County,  _  Ky.,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Vincennes,  Ind..  Bridge  Com- 
pany for  the  erection  of  six  steel  bridges,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  $0,720. 

F.  N.  Bradford  and  B.  F.  Jewell  have  taken  over  the 
Home  Steam  Laundry  at  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and  will  install 
additional  machinery. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  of  the  Watauga  Power 
Companv.  located  on  the  Watauga  River,  near  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tenn.,  will  be  completed  within  the  next  three 
months.  The  power  will  be  transmitted  to  Bristol, 
Tenn..  where  it  will  be  used  by  the  Bristol  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Company. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  sawmill  of  the  McLean  Lumber  Company,  of 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  The  woodworking  equipment  will 
be  furnished  bv  the  Chattanooga  Machinery  Company, 
while  the  engines  will  be  built  by  the  Wheland  Machine 
Works.  Chattanooga.  Boilers  will  be  installed  by  the 
Casev-Hedges   Companv.   of  that   city. 

J.'  F.  Boyd.  D.  D.  Hicks  and  their  associates  have 
purchased  power  rights  at  Manchester,  Tenn.,  and  will 
develop  a  hydroelectric  power  plant.  .\  franchise  to 
furnish  the  city  with  electric  lights  will  be  asked  for. 
.\  dam  is  to  be  built  at  once. 

A  cottonseed  oil  mill  is  to  be  built  by  the  Madison 
Cotton  Oil  Company  at  Jackson.  Tenn.  James  L.  Tal- 
bot is  superintendent  of  the  company. 

An  addition  to  the  factory  of  the  Brock  Candy 
Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  is  to  be  built.  The  con- 
tract for  the  building  has  already  been  let. 
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^lachinery  is  to  be  installed  by  the  Hollow  Handle 
Hoe  Company,  Hope,  Ark.,  which  has  completed  the 
erection  of  its  factory  building.      Address  L.  A.  Sandoe. 

The  plant  of  the  Mobile  Stove  &  Pulley  Works,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  which  was  destroj-ed  by  fire  recently, 
is  being  rebuilt.  The  mounting  department  building  is 
now  going  up  and  plans  will  be  completed  shortly  for 
the  main  building.  Mew  machinery  will  be  installed 
throughout. 

The  Booneville  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  Booneville, 
Ark.,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a  water  works 
system  and  a  gas  plant.  A  franchise  has  been  ap- 
plied for. 

The  Central  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Jackson,  Miss., 
is  asking  for  prices  on  a  second-hand  220-volt  generator 
of  150  hp. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  is 
in  the  market  for  a  refrigerating  plant.  Address  R.  L. 
Himes. 

Wayne  Young,  Mena.  Ark.,  wants  quarrying  equip- 
ment consisting  of  air  drills,  compressors,  crushers, 
hoist,  pumps,  etc.,  as  well  as  power  equipment. 

W.  M.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Stave  & 
Heading  Company,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a 
stave  mill  at  Monroe,  La. 

The  Edge-Dowling  Lumber  Company,  Taylorville, 
Fla.,  has  announced  that  it  will  rebuild  the  plant  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Southern  Gasoline  Engine  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  $15,000  capital 
stock,  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines  for 
agricultural,  stationar}'  and  marine  use.  A  shop  is 
being  equipped  and  the  company  is  in  the  market  for  a 
hobbing  machine  for  spiral  gears.  W.  F.  Robinson  is 
president  and  W.  D.  Wilcox  vice-president. 

The  Board  of  Water  and  Light  Commissioners, 
Concord,  N.  C,  will  receive  bids  until  May  31  for  build- 
ing an  auxiliary  pumping  station,  furnishing  turbine 
pumps  and  motors,  cast  iron  pipe,  etc.  Plans  and  spe- 
cifications are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  engineer,  Gil- 
bert C.  White.  Durham.  X.  C. 


Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  ]\L\n.,  Maj'  12,  191 1. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  city 
council  of  Port  Arthur.  Ont.,  with  J.  L.  MacRae  for 
the  construction  and  operation  by  a  company  he  repre- 
sents of  a  hard  wood  finishing  plant  to  cost  not  less 
than  $6o,coo,  the  city  to  guarantee  bonds  for  S35.000. 

An  arrangement  has  been  approved  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  whereby  the  S200.000  subsidy  to  the 
V.  W.  &  Y.  Railway  Company  for  the  building  of  a 
bridge  at  the  Second  Narrows,  near  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Burrard  Inlet  &  Tunnel  Com- 
pany, Vancouver,  which  corporation  is  to  build  the 
bridge,  the  railroad  company  to  build  the  approaches. 
Funds  are  also  voted  for  this  bridge  by  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature  and  by  the  cities  of  Vancouver, 
North  Vancouver  and  adjacent  municipalities.  Plans 
of  the  bridge  are  at  once  to  be  filed  with  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners,  Ottawa. 

The  Poison  Iron  Works  Companj-.  Toronto,  is  for- 
warding to  Nelson,  B.  C,  material  for  the  construction 
at  the  Fairview  shipyards  there  of  a  steel  barge  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  barge  will 
be  the  first  made  of  steel  to  be  floated  on  the  lakes 
of  the  Kootenay  district.  A  foreman  and  20  hands 
have  been  sent  from  the  Poison  works  in  Toronto  to 
put   the   vessel   together. 

Gorman.  Clancej'  &  Grindley,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
have  secured  for  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation 
the  contract  for  rails  and  specials  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Moose  Jaw  street  railroad  system. 

The  Western  Canada  Cement  Company  has  been 
incorporated  as  a  provincial  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Edmonton.  Alberta,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bulyea  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany's board  of  directors. 

The  Port  Arthur  Trades  and  Labor  Council  is 
opposing  the  project  to  establish  in  the  city  a  factor}' 
for  the  making  of  phosphorus  matches. 

The  Tyee  Copper  Company.  Ladysmith,  B.  C,  pro- 
poses to  instal  a  converter  to  turn  out  blister  copper. 

The  Calgary  City  Council  offers  the  Calgary  Stove 
&  Furnace  Company  site  for  a  factory  at  cost. 

The  Canada  Cement  Company  has  purchased  a  site 
of  TOO  acres  near  Winnipeg,  on  which  it  intends  to 
place  a  cement-grinding  plant  to  cost  $400,000. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  laid  be- 


fore the  municipal  council  of  Coquitlam,  B.  C,  plans 
for  repair  shops  and  yards  to  be  established  there. 
The  plant  is  to  be  an  immense  one.  About  90  miles 
of  track  will  be  laid  for  yard  purposes. 

Sealed  proposals  for  an  incinerator  plant  will  be  re- 
ceived by  W.  F.  Heal,  city  clerk,  Moosejaw,,  Sask., 
up  to  May  22. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  May  13,  191 1. 

Excellent  reports  are  given  as  to  the  state  of  busi- 
ness. Labor  is  fully  employed  and  the  government  has 
temporarily  let  down  the  bars  for  immigrants  coming, 
not  directly  from  native  land  or  country  of  adoption, 
but  immediately  through  another  country.  This  is  found 
necessary  because  of  labor  shortage  on  construction 
contract  account.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company  is  to  be  assisted  in  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  1,000-mile  section  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Montreal  by  a  Dominion  government  bond  guar- 
antee of  $35,000  per  mile.  Immigration  will  this  year 
distance  all  previous  records,  as  many  as  half  a  million 
newcomers  being  expected.  There  is  a  demand  for 
money  rather  in  excess  of  supply. 

The  Dominion  Power  &  Transmission  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  making  a  large  addition  to  its 
generating  plant  at  Decew  Falls.  The  capacity  of  that  ^ 
plant  will  be  increased  from  its  present  limit  of  38,000 
hp.  to  60,000  hp.,  and  200  ft.  will  be  added  to  the  pen- 
stock. 

The  Massey-Harris  Company-,  farm  implement 
manufacturer,  Toronto,  is  arranging  to  enlarge  its  plant 
in  Brantford,  Ont. 

It    is    announced    that    work    will    be    commenced 
shortly  on  the  great  plant  to  be  built  at  Welland,  Ont., 
for  the   Deere   Plow  Works.     A  site   of  250  acres  has     ^' 
been  purchased  and   the   Dain  factory  in   Welland  has 
been  acquired  for  the  companj-. 

By-laws  to  aid  projected  local  industries  by  small 
loans  have  been  approved  by  the  ratepayers  of  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.  Lake  &  Wood  are  to  establish  a  knitting 
factory;  a  furniture  factory  is  to  be  put  up  by  Toronto 
parties;  C.  S.  Lloyd  &  Co..  Toronto,  are  to  build  a 
factory  in  which  to  make  children's  carriages. 

Fire  damaged  the  testing  department  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock  Company's  plant  in  Montreal,  near 
Lachine,  to  an  amount  variously  estimated  at  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.    The  loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

The  city  council  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  has  passed  a  by- 
law authorizing  a  loan  by  the  municipality  of  $20,000 
to  the  Independent  Tire  Company.  Toronto,  for  the 
establishment  in  Guelph  of  a  factory  to  cost  $50,000. 

S.  L.  McKay,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  is  negotiating  for  the 
supplying  of  natural  gas  from  the  Tilbury  field  to  the 
cit3'  of  London,  Ont.  The  aim  is  to  use  the  city  gas 
compan}''s  mains  for  the  local  distribution  of  the  gas. 
Twenty-five  miles  of  the  78  miles  of  pipe  required 
are  alreadj'  laid.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $800,000 
to  lay  the  total  12-in.  line. 

The  Canadian  Detroit  Lubricating  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  concern  that  is  about  to  start  operations  in 
Windsor,  Ont. 

Representatives  of  the  Crumback  Motor  Company, 
Detroit,  are  endeavoring  to  interest  investors  in  Brant- 
ford, Ont.,  in  a  proposal  to  establish  there  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  motor  cars.  The  capital  stock 
would  be  $100,000. 

The  Fire  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Guelph, 
Ont..  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  combina- 
tion hose  and  pump  automobile  to  cost  about  $9,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  has  advised  the 
city  council  of  Montreal  that  its  plans  for  station  ac- 
commodation there  and  other  works,  including  track 
elevation  will  call  for  an  outlay  estimated  at  $9,419,000. 
The  cost  of  the  station  is  to  be  $3,210,751.  and  of  other 
steel  work,  $539,172.  The  cit}'  is  to  contribute  $2,000.- 
000. 

Tenders  are  called  until  May  22  for  the  supply  of 
280  tons  of  8-in.  cast  iron  water  pipe  for  Lachute,  Que. 
J.  W.  Raitt.  town  clerk. 

L'p  to  May  23  the  Maj'or  of  Toronto  will  receive 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  3,500  ft.  of  steel  pipe,  72  in. 
in  diameter,  for  waterworks  intake  purposes. 

The  Dominion  Metals  Companj',  Ltd..  now  located 
on  Dufferin  street,  Toronto,  is  selling  its  plant  in  that 
city  and  moving  to  Welland,  Ont..  where  it  has  se- 
cured a  site  and  will  erect  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
silver  and  gold  smelting  and  refining  plant.  John  N. 
Lake  is  president  of  the  companj'. 
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Texas 

Austin.  Texas,  ^May  12,  191 1. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  industrial  enter- 
prises are  reported  from  different  parts  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest.  The  business  situation  shows  a  general 
improvement.  In  Me.xico  the  restoration  of  peace  is 
expected  to  result  quickly  in  a  great  revival  of  various 
kind  of  industries,  particularly  mining.  Many  orders 
for  new  mining  machinery  and  other  plants  are  being 
held  up  pending  a  settlement  of  the  interior  troubles. 

The  Granger  Oil  Mill  Companv  is  installing  a  30-ton 
ice  factory  at  Granger.  The  water  supply  will  come 
from  an  artesian  well  that  is  flowing  350,000  gal.  per 
day. 

The  Elkins  Mattress  Mfg.  Companv,  El  Paso,  will 
install  a  mattress  factory  at  Flatonia.  J.  L.  Elkins  is 
at  the  head  of  the  project. 

The  San  Benito  Sugar  Mfg.  Companv  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  1200-ton  sugar  'mill  at  San 
Benito.  Stanley  S.  Dudds,  of  Proctor,  Vt.,  has  charge 
of  construction. 

C.  D.  Webster,  of  Orange,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Webster  Refining  Company  that  has  just  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  erect  an  oil  refin- 
ery at  i\Iooringsport.  La. 

Dubney  White  will  install  a  modern  cotton  gin  and 
other  manufacturing  plants  at  Tyler. 

The  City  Council  has  granted  a  franchise  to  Henry 
M.  Wallace  and  Raymond  G.  St.  John,  Detroit.  Mich.. 
for  the  installation  of  a  gas  plant  and  the  construction 
of  a  distributing  system  at  Waxahachie.  Texas.  The 
rate  for  gas  is  fixed  at  $1.65  per  1000  ft.  The  fran- 
chise is  for  a  period  of  30  years. 

The  Central  Mfg.  Company,  which  has  taken  over 
the  brick  plant  and  clay  deposit  of  the  Prewitt  Brick 
Company  near  Elgin,  will  enlarge  the  \vorks  and  ex- 
pand the  business  in  other  respects. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  Waco  has  de- 
cided to  call  an  election  at  some  future  date  to  vote 
on  the  proposition  of  issuing  $80,000  of  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  extensions  of  the  sewer  system. 

The  Waco  Land,  Mining  &  Fuel  Company  is  ar- 
ranging for  installing  machinery  and  making  other  im- 
provements to  its  lignite  propertv  that  it  will  open  up 
near  Teague.  W.  M.  Foster,  of  Waco,  has  charge  of 
operations. 

R.  W.  Warren  and  associates  will  install  an  electric 
light  plant,  an  ice  plant  and  a  steam  laundrv  at  Knox 
City. 

W.  C.  Bondzieher  will  install  a  sawmill  at  Chries- 
man. 

Bonds  have  been  issued  for  the  erection  of  two 
bridges  across  the  Brazos  River  in  Fort  Bend  Countv 
to  cost  about  $30,000  each. 

The  Temple  Gas  Company  has  approved  plans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  its  gas  plant  and  distributing  svs- 
tem  at_  Temple.  The  work  will  be  started  imraediatelv 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  readv  for  oper,-i'- 
tion  in  about  six  months.     P.  L.  Downs  is  president. 

The  City  Council  of  Temple  has  just  granted  a 
franchise  to  Henry  M.  Wallace  and  Raymond  G.  St. 
John,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  installation  of  a  gas 
plant  and  distributing  system.  It  is  required  that  the 
construction  works  shall  be  started  by  July  i  and  be 
finished  within  one  year  from  that  date. 

A  number  of  business  men  of  Bellville  have  joined 
in  a  movement  to  erect  a  cotton  seed  oil  mill  "there. 
The. cost  of  the  proposed  plant  will  be  about  $30,000, 
that  amount  of  stock  having  been  subscribed  to  the 
company  that  is  being  organized. 

The  City  Council  is  arranging  for  the  installation  of 
an  electric  light  and  power  plant  at  Rosenberg. 

The  Pearland  Canning  Company,  which  has  just 
been  organized,  will  build  a  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
factory  at  Pearland.     C.  R.  Richey  is  president. 

W.  L.  Green  and  associates  will  establish  a  cotton 
gin  at  Citrus  Grove. 

E.  H.  Young,  Galveston,  is  erecting  a  large  cotton 
seed  meal  grinding  plant  at  Texas  City.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  500  tons  of  meal  per  dav  and  will  be  the 
largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  LTnited  States,  Mr. 
Young  says.  The  machinery  will  be  housed  in  a  build- 
ing 100x400  ft.,  of  frame  construction,  with  corrugated 
iron  sides  and  concrete  foundation  and  will  be  operated 
by  individual  electric  motors.  The  Texas  City  Trans- 
portation Company  will  construct  two  miles  of  track 
and  sidings  to  connect  the  proposed  plant  with  its 
terminal  system. 

The  West  Side  Farmers'  League  has  just  been  or- 
ganized at  Carlsbad.  X.   M..  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 


in  bringing  about  an  enlargement  of  the  Carlsbad  irri- 
gation project.  The  proposed  work  involved  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  reservoir  that  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  equal  to  both  of  the  present  reservoirs  at  a 
cost  of  about  $700,000,  the  cementing  of  a  portion  of 
the  present  canal  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000  and  the 
installation  of  a  pumping  plant  to  lift  the  water  into 
a  higher  canal  in  order  that  a  scope  of  upland  may  be 
irrigated.  The  officers  of  the  new  organization  are: 
President,  W.  H.  Merchant;  vice-president,  Samuel 
Hughes;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles  P.  Jones,  all 
of  Carlsbad. 

The  Spring  River  Power  Company,  recently  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  will  install  hydro- 
electric plants  on  Spring  River  in  Arkansas  and  con- 
struct power  transmission  lines  to  a  number  of  towns. 
The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
F.  R.  Land  is  president,  J.  D.  Brown,  secretary,  and 
W.  H.  Vaughan,  treasurer. 

The  first  steps  looking  to  the  creation  of  an  irriga- 
tion district  that  will  embrace  180,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  taken  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Raymondville  sec- 
tion in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  formal 
petitions  asking  that  an  election  be  held  in  the  proposed 
district  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of  issuing  about 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  gigantic 
canal  system,  ditches  and  the  installation  of  the  neces- 
sary pumping  machinery  will  soon  be  presented  to  the 
commissioners'  courts  of  Cameron  and  Hidalgo  coun- 
ties out  of  which  the  district  is  to  be  created. 

Allen  &  Riche,  Brownsville,  Texas,  are  looking  after 
the  details  of  the  new  irrigation  district  proposition. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Consolidated  Mutual  Reser- 
voir Company,  of  Grand  Falls,  will  soon  award  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  three  large  reservoirs  for 
storing  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs  will  involve 
the  handling  of  more  than  700.000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and 
that  their  cost  will  be  more  than  $250,000.  This  com- 
pany recently  acquired  all  the  holdings  of  the  Grand 
Falls  Mutual  Irrigation  Company,  the  Big  Valley  Irri- 
gation Company,  and  the  Grand  Falls  Lake  &  Irriga- 
tion Company,  all  situated  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  State.  The  main  canals  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany, leading  from  the  Pecos  River,  will  be  greatly 
enlarged.  Considerable  dredging  and  other  machinery 
will  be  required  for  the  proposed  work. 

The  Southern  Hay  Press  Mfg.  Company  is  now 
dismantling  its  plant  at  Silver  Creek,  Miss.,  preparatory 
to  removing  to  Houston,  having  secured  a  suitable  site 
on  the  ship  channel  for  the  erection  of  factory  build- 
ings, four  in  number. 

William  Harbenck  is  erecting  a  cotton  gin  plant  at 
Midway,  with  a  capacity  of  50  bales  of  cotton  per  day. 

J.  Rugeley,  Bay  City,  Texas,  will  erect  a  modern 
cotton  gin  plant  to  cost  upward  of  $8,000,  including  a 
storage   room. 

J.  L.  Vought,  Georgetown,  will  build  a  modern  cot- 
ton gin.  to  cost  upward  of  $7,500. 

Gordon  Hill.  Harlingen,  will  erect  a  cotton  seed  oil 
mill  and  cotton  gin. 

The  Texas  Handle  Company,  Houston,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  incor- 
porators are  C.  B.  McClamroch,  E.  J.  Coar  and  Dr. 
E.  L.  Coar. 

♦-•-• 

The  Pacific  Coast 

PoRTL.\ND,  Ore.,  May  9,  191 1. 

While  no  especially  large  inquiries  are  coming  out, 
small  orders  are  being  received  from  machine  shops 
all  over  the  north  Pacific  Cq.ast.  and  the  aggregate 
volume  of  business  appears  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  good  movement  of 
tools  of  fairly  large  capacity  for  this  territory,  which 
requires  very  little  of  the  heavy  equipment  used  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  shops,  the  majoritj'  of  the  busi- 
ness being  in  small  tools.  Most  shops  are  normally 
busy,  few  of  them  having  any  unusual  rush  of  work  on 
hand. 

The  demand  for  woodworking  machinery  continues 
on  about  the  same  scale  as  for  some  time  past.  Many 
mills  have  been  slow  in  starting  operations  for  the 
summer,  but  a  number  of  them  are  now  being  over- 
hauled, and  there  is  some  inquiry  for  machinery  for 
new  plants. 

Mining  machinery  continues  in  active  demand.  .^ 
number  of  large  orders  have  been  placed  recently  by 
.■\laska  minin,g  interests,  and  deliveries  are  rapidly  go- 
ing forward  through  Puget  Sound  ports.  Reports  from 
the  Orient  indicate  prospects  of  a  material  increase  in 
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the  exportation  of  machinery  in  that  direction  in  the 
next  few  years.  Projects  are  under  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  mining  properties  in  Korea,  for 
which  American  machinery  will  probably  be  used,  and 
a  number  of  heavy  shipments  of  implements  and  har- 
vesting machinery  have  already  been  sent  to  Man- 
churia and  eastern  Siberia. 

Implements  and  farm  machinery  are  now  in  strong 
demand  through  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
in  Idaho,  and  the  market  for  irrigating  pumps  is  in- 
creasing rapidl}'.  An  increase  is  also  noted  in  the  in- 
quiry for  road  machinery,  rock  crushers,  etc.,  and 
numerous  orders  are  being  placed  for  general  con- 
tractors' equipment,  though  these  include  but  few  large 
items.  Several  new  inquiries  are  coming  out  for  elec- 
trical and  hydro-electric  machinery,  and  an  unusually 
active  season  in  this  line  is  expected. 

Bids  have  been  received  by  the  government  en- 
gineers for  installing  oil  burners  in  the  dredge  Clatsop, 
the  lowest  figure  being  $23,850,  submitted  by  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works.  All  bids  were  considerably  higher  than 
the   estimate. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  new- 
car  shop  buildings  for  the  Oregon  '&  Washington 
Railroad   in   this   city. 

The  city  of  Portland  will  receive  bids  May  25  for 
pumping  machinery  and  boilers  for  a  new  fireboat. 

Bids  have  just  been  received  at  Olympia.  Wash.,  for 
an  air  lift  pumping  plant  for  the  Washington  peniten- 
tiary, Walla  Walla. 

The  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  working  on  a  project 
to  build  an  auxiliary  hydro-electric  power  plant  on 
Lake  Union. 

Polk  county,  Ore.,  has  placed  an  order  with  Beall 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  a  No.  2  Aurora  crusher,  a 
32-ft.  elevator,  gasoline  roller,  trucks,  etc. 

The  Burns  Flour  Mill  Company,  Burns,  Ore.,  is 
planning  to  replace  its  power  plant  with  a  hj'dro-elec- 
tric  outfit. 

Contracts  were  recently  let  for  the  new  power  sta- 
tion of  the  Olj'mpic  Power  Company,  near  Port  An- 
geles, Wash. 

The  Moran  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  taken  a 
contract  for  alterations  to  the  steamer  Seward,  amount- 
ing to  about  $40,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Spokane  Lumber  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  band-saw  mill 
at  Diamond  Lake. 

I.  A.  Boynton  is  preparing  to  install  a  planing  mill 
at  Kennewick,  Wash. 

The  Union  Woolen  Mills  Company,  Washougal, 
Wash.,  is  considering  the  installation  of  a  large  mill  at 
Bend.   Ore. 

The  Western  Cooperage  Company,  with  offices  in 
this  city  and  a  large  stave  mil!  at  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
is  about  to  open  up  a  new  timber  tract  near  the 
Columbia  River,  for  which  considerable  equipment  will 
probably  be  required  in  the  near  future. 

The  report  of  the  transfer  cf  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works  property  at  San  Francisco  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  interests  is  followed  by  several 
rumors  regarding  the  prospect  of  similar  transactions  in 
Portland  and  Seattle.  It  is  reported  that  representa- 
tives of  the  corporation  have  recently  taken  an  option 
on  700  ft.  of  river  frontage  in  this  city,  and  also  that 
negotations  are  in  progress  for  the  Morgan  Company's 
plant  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  government  engineers  are  preparing  plans  for 
two  dredges  to  be  used  in  deepening  the  channel  of  the 
Sacramento  River  near  Rio  Vista.  Cal. 

Material  abandoned  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Company,  including  a  locomotive  crane,  ore  cars,  ma- 
chine tools,  etc.,  will  be  sold  at  the  Mare  Island,  Cal., 
\avy  Yard,  bids  to  be  opened  June  2. 

The  Western  Tool  &  Mfg.  Company,  recently  incor- 
porated at  Oakland,  Cal.,  by  W.  A.  Sturgeon,  J.  H. 
Rackerby,  J.  W.  Howard  and  A.  J.  Sturgeon,  is  prepar- 
ing tn  start  a  factory  in  that  city. 

The  LInited  States  Laundry  Company  is  preparing 
to  establish  a  new  plant  in  this  city. 

The  Oro  Rico  Mining  Company,  operating  near 
Coulterville,  Cal.,  has  placed  an  order  for  a  20-stamp 
mill. 

The  California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  expects  to  make  a  large  addition  to  its  factor)' 
this  summer. 

.\ccording  to  a  report  from  Vallejo.  Cal..  steam 
turbo-generators  will  probably  be  installed  in  several 
cruisers  at  the  ]\Tare  Island  navy  yard,  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  repairing  the  old  engines  in  connection 
with  the  electrical  plants. 


The  Pacific  Improvement  Company  has  ordered 
equipment  for  a  rock  crushing  plant  to  be  installed  in 
San  Roque  Canyon,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

The  government  engineers  have  let  contracts  for 
compressed  air  machinery  to  be  used  in  tunnel  work 
near  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  town  of  EUensburg,  Wash.,  is  preparing  to 
add  a  200  kw.  generator  to  the  municipal  electric  plant. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  will  open  bids  May  23,  under 
schedule  3540,  for  furnishing  and  installing  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  one  molding  machine,  one  rod  and  dowel 
machine  and  one  shaping  machine. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  will  open  bids  June  6,  under 
schedule  3541,  for  one  boring,  drilling  and  milling  ma- 
chine for  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  Quartermaster's  Office,  Federal  Building,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  will  open  bids  June  15  for  furnishing  and  de- 
livering at  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I.,  six  1,000,000- 
gal.  pumps  and  one  overhead  crane  and  automatic  de- 
vice. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids  May  31  for  two  gasoline 
engines  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  under  schedule  3558. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  will  open  bids 'May  31,  under  schedule 
3557,  for  one  wood-turning  lathe  and  one  surfacing  ma- 
chine for  delivery  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Major  F.  W.  Altstaetter,  Engineer  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  opened  bids  April  10  for  furnishing  and 
delivering  river  wall  valve  jacks,  gate  engines,  gate 
winches,  for  dam  No.  26,  Ohio  River,  as  follows: 

Item  1,  River  Wall  Jacks — New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $3,225;  H.  P.  Cazzam  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  $2,8-40.50;  John  Baizley  Iron  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
$2,998:  A.  D.  Granger  Company,  New  York,  $4,560;  Ellicott  Ma- 
chine Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  53,974;  Union  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  $3,388.46-  Charles  Hegewald  Company,  New  Albany,  Ind.. 
$2,639.99;  ^tna  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Warren,'  Ohio, 
$2,470;  Thomas  Carlin's  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  $2,670;  Ver-' 
milye  &  Power,  New  York.  $3,795;  E.xeter  Machine  Works,  Pitts- 
ton,  Pa.,  $4,106;  Richard  Mfg.  Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  $4,320; 
M.  L.  Bayard  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $2,550;  The  Fawcus  Machine 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  $3,643;  M.  H.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  Lebanon. 
Pa.,  $3,925;  J.  &  J.  B.  Milholland  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
$3,151. 

Item  2,  for  Gate  Engines — New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  York,  $1,530;  H.  P.  (lazzam  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  $1,696.50;  A.  D.  Granger  Company,  New  York.  S1.852; 
Ellicott  Machine  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $1,980;  Union  Foundry 
&  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $1,537.20;  Thomas  Carlin's 
Sons  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  $1,200;  Vermilve  &  Power.  New 
York,  $l,197;'E.xeter  Machine  Works,  Pittston,  Pa.,  $1,985;  M.  L. 
Bayard  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $1,3510;  Mead,  Morrison  Mfg. 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $1,200;  J.  &  J.  B.  Milholland  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $1,600. 

Bids  were  opened  April  22  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Eleventh  Lighthouse  District,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  fur- 
nishing two  tandem  gasoline-driven  air  compressors 
for  Marquette  light  station  as  follows;  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  $1800;  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
$3030. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  April  29  for  boilers,  oil  burn- 
ing apparatus,  superheaters,  etc.,  for  the  LTnited  States 
naval  station.  Pearl  Harbor.  H.  T.  Various  alternate 
bids  were  received.  The  bids  for  the  entire  equipment 
in  accordance  with  plan  are  as  follows:  E.  Keeler 
Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  $67,173  and  $70,839; 
Charles  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $81,360, 
B.  &  W.  boilers  and  Foster  superheaters,  and  $75,725, 
B.  &  W.  cross  drum  boilers.  Foster  superheaters. 


President  Plummer  says  that  the  Dominion  Steel  Com- 
pany, Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  cannot  have  ready  in  less  than 
18  months  the  new  machinery  required  to  finish  in  more 
profitable  forms  the  material  now  turned  into  wire  rods, 
and  that  the  merchant  mill  contracted  for  last  year  should 
be  ready  by  next  autumn.  The  demand  for  rails  is  heavy, 
and  a  portion  of  the  wire  rod  tonnage  can  be  diverted 
thereto,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  billets. 

Copper  stocks  in  England  and  France  were  reduced 
from  69.253  tons  April  15  to  67,643  tons  April  29,  according 
to  the  report  issued  by  Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don. This  reduction  more  than  counterbalanced  the  in- 
crease in  copper  stocks  in  the  LInited  States  from  April  I 
to  May  I. 
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The   National   Association   of  Stove 
Manufacturers. 


The  fortieth  annual  convention  of  tlie  Xational  Associa- 
tion of  Stove  Manufacturers  was  hefd  ^[ay  11  and  12  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  The  attendance  was  excellent, 
and  many  important  questions  were  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  stove  business.  The  association  is  partly 
educational  and  partly  commercial.  It  is  understood  that 
valuable  information  collected  by  the  secretary  was  placed 
before  the  members,  relating  to  the  stock  of  stoves  in 
hand,  the  sales  made  during  the  year,  the  number  and 
value  of  different  kinds  of  stoves  made  and  sold,  factors 
of  cost,  etc.  A  number  of  papers  were  read  and  tlie 
discussion  on  some  of  them  was  interesting  and  spirited. 

President  William  J.  Myers  made  an  address  giving 
valuable  suggestions.  Harvey  J.  Fueller  presented  a  paper 
on  "Uniformity  of  Methods,"  which  was  a  discussion  of 
the  desirability  of  uniform  discount,  datings,  terms,  collec- 
tions, returned  goods,  traffic  regulations,  damage  claims 
and  limitation  of  salesmen's  trips.  W.  G.  Henry  made  an 
address  on  "Railroad  Rates,"  showing  that  changed  condi- 
tions now  confront  manufacturers. 

George  H.  Barbour  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
traffic  bureau  in  charge  of  an  expert  familiar  with  railroad 
usages,  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  members  and  the 
interests  of  the  stove  trade  generally.  His  suggestion  was 
approved,  and  an  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $3,000 
was  made  for  the  employment  of  such  an  expert. 

Frederic  W.  Gardner  read  a  paper  on  "Stove  Associa- 
tions ;"  Charles  S.  Prizer.  on  "Neglected  Issues ;"  Fred- 
erick Will,  Jr.,  on  "The  Economic  Aspect  of  Advertising ;" 
J.  W.  Conchar,  on  "Training  Salesmen ;"  John  J.  Fisher, 
on  "Molding  Machinery  and  Appliances,  Aluminum  Match 
Plates  for  Floor  Molding,  etc." 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  President, 
Abram  C.  Mott,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  first  vice-president,  N. 
H.  Burt,  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  second  vice-president,  R. 
D.  Rennolds,  Richmond,  Va. ;  treasurer,  W.  T.  Barbour, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  secretary,  E.  C.  Hanrahan,  Chicago ;  exec- 
utive committee — Frederic  W.  Gardner,  St.  Louis :  Arthur 
W.  Walker,  Boston;  Charles  A.  Du  Charme,  Detroit:  J. 
H.  O'Brien,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edward  Bowditch,  Albanj', 
N.  Y.,  and  J.  W.  Emery,  Quincy,  111.  The  subject  of 
"Piracy  in  the  Stove  Business"  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  Appropriate  action  was  taken  on  the  deaths  in 
the  past  year  of  James  W.  Van  Cleave,  St.  Louis ;  William 
H.  Knowlson,  New  York  City;  ^L  Brayton  McKnight, 
Reading,  Pa. ;  Edward  P.  Willson,  Leavenworth,  Kansas ; 
Ralph  S.  Buck,  St.  Louis,  and  Henry  Cribben,  Chicago. 

The  association  has  held  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  for  several  successive  j'ears,  but  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  convention 
recommended  that  it  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  was 
adopted. 

■ *-»-*■ 

Westinghouse  Turbines  and  Reduction  Gears  for 
a  Naval  Vessel 


room  with  other  types  of  control.  All  steam  and  exhaust 
connections  are  made  to  the  lower  half  of  the  turbine  and 
the  general  construction  is  such  that  the  steam  may  be 
turned  directly  into  the  apparatus  when  cold,  and  full  speed 
attained  in  less  than  a  minute. 


Two  marine  turbines  and  reduction  gears  have  been 
finished  and  shipped  by  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Com- 
pany, and  are  now  being  installed  on  the  U.  S.  collier 
Neptune,  a  ship  of  about  19,000  tons.  The  second  outfit 
was  shipped  on  Saturday,  May  13,  and  put  in  place  in 
order  to  permit  of  official  trials  of  the  Neptune  in  June. 
These  tests  are  regarded  by  naval  men  as  of  the  highest 
importance  because  of  the  use  of  comparatively  small 
turbines  and  reduction  gears  interposed  between  their 
shafts  and  the  propeller  shafts.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
weight  of  this  class  of  machinery  will  be  less  than  half 
of  the  weight  of  other  turbines  having  the  propellers 
coupled  directly  to  the  turbine  shafts  or  of  reciprocating 
engines,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the  higher  speed,  the 
turbines  used  with  reduction  gears  will  require,  especially 
for  cruising  speeds,  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  steam 
than  is  now  needed  by  any  of  the  turbine-driven  ships  or 
ships  driven  by  reciprocating  engines.  It  is  interesting  to 
add  that  by  means  of  the  control  mechanism  already  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  the  man  on  the  bridge  can  reverse 
either  or  both  turbines  from  full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed 
astern  in  less  than  15  sec,  or  in  much  less  time  than  it  now 
takes  to  communicate  signals  from  the  bridge  to  the  engine 


The  Use  of  Coke-Oven  Gas  in  Open-Hearth 
Furnaces 


The  issue  of  Stahl  utid  Eiseti  for  March  2,  1911,  contains 
a  short  article  on  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas  in  open-hearth 
furnaces,  which  criticizes  a  paper  by  E.  Trasenster  pub- 
lished in  a  French  journal.  This  writer  has  obtained  suc- 
cessful results  on  a  7-ton  furnace.  Where  coke-oven  gas 
is  used  the  air  alone  needs  to  be  preheated.  The  total  heat 
to  carry  on  the  operation  is  obtained  from  the  combustion 
of  the  gas,  and  the  reactions  in  the  bath.  The  heat  is  partly 
absorbed  by  the  fluid  metal  and  slag,  part  is  lost  through 
radiation  and  the  rest  is  removed  by  the  waste  gases.  The 
heat  taken  up  by  the  bath  is  independent  of  the  method  of 
heating.  The  radiation  loss  naturally  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  of  the  heat.  Trasenster  investigates  the  amount  of 
heat  belonging  to  the  waste  gases.  The  analyses  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  coke-oven  gas  are  given  below : 

Producer  Gas.  Coke-Oven  Gas. 

Weight.  Volume.  Weight.  Volume. 

CO;  11.5  7.5                                    5.6  1.5 

CO    22.8  19.3  16.4  6.0 

CH,     0.8  1.3  33.8  22.5 

H        0.9  12.3                                    9.8  57.0 

N       64.0  59.6  34.4  13.0 

If  it  is  assumed  that  an  excess  of  6  per  cent,  of  air  is 
necessary  for  complete  combustion,  then  I  kg.  (2.2046  lb.) 
of  producer  gas  requires  1.2  kg.  (2.6455  lb.)  of  air.  The 
same  weight  of  coke-oven  gas  will  require  12.9  kg.  (28.439 
lb.)  of  air.  In  the  case  of  the  producer  gas,  one-half  of 
the  heat  of  the  waste  gases  preheats  the  air,  the  other  half 
the  gas. 

The  preheating  of  the  gas  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  high  enough  temperature  in  the  furnace,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  importance.  If  the  gas  were  not  preheated,  then 
one  half  of  the  heat  won  from  the  waste  gases  would  be 
lost  up  the  chimney.  With  the  use  of  coke-oven  gas  the 
relationship  is  somewhat  different.  Preheating  of  the  gas 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature. By  heating  the  air  alone  the  writer  finds  a  loss 
of  heat  of  about  7.5  per  cent. ;  then  the  gas  and  air  mi.xture 
is  about  92.5  per  cent,  preheated.  Because  of  this,  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  preheating  of  gas  necessary  when  coke- 
oven  gas  is  used  has  not  the  importance  that  would  at  first 
be  supposed.  Using  coke-oven  gas,  the  waste  gases  pass 
to  the  chimney  at  about  525  deg.  C,  instead  of  450  deg.  C. 
This  means,  when  the  weight  of  the  waste  gases  is  consid- 
ered, an  increase  in  loss  of  heat  of  about  16.5  per  cent.  The 
weight  of  waste  gases  is,  however,  very  different  in  the 
two  cases,  as  the  following  will  show : 

Producer  Gas.  Coke-Oven  Gas. 

Heat  value  o£  1  cubic  metre 1024  heat  units  3640  heat  units 

Weight,    1    cubic   metre 1.09  kg.  0.43  kg. 

Heat  value  of   1  kg 940  heat  units  8460  heat  units 

1  kg.  gas  furnishes  waste  gases.       2.2  kg.  13.9  kg. 

1   kg.    waste  gases  contains 427  heat  units  634  heat  units 

If  the  heat  absorption  of  the  bath  remains  the  same  in 
both  cases,  then,  when  using  coke-oven  gas,  t,^  per  cent,  less 
waste  gases  will  pass  to  the  chimney.  Even  if  16.5  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  in  the  waste  gases  is  not  used,  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency is  better  than  with  producer  gas. 

The  exchange  of  heat  between  the  gases  and  the  bath 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  them.  The  theoretical  temperatures,  however,  will 
be  lowered  by  various  factors,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  right  amount  of  air  and  the  dissociation  of 
gases  at  high  temperatures,  which  are  difficult  to  estimate 
exactly.  The  results,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  good 
thermal  efficiency  obtained  in  this  case,  are  not  altogether 

favorable. — G.  B.  W. 

*-•-♦ 

The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  whose  offices  are  at 
III  Broadway,  New  York,  has  removed  its  warehouse  from 
30-31  West  street  to  Hudson  and  Van  Dam  streets.  New 
York.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  large  stock  of  Pratt 
&  Whitney  small  tools  of  all  kinds  which  are  sold  at  retail 
at  the  warehouse. 
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Trade  Publications 


Po^er  Press  Attacliiiieuts. — The  V  &  O  Press  Company. 
Glendale,  N.  Y.  Bulletin  No.  6.  Pertains  to  a  line  of  power  press 
attachments  which  are  automatic  in  action.  These  are  shown  a? 
part  of  the  equipment  of  various  types  of  presses  and  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  device  is  given  below  the  engraving.  While  the 
attachments  illustrated  are  standard  for  the  most  part,  the  company 
will  modify  the  regular  design  or  make  special  appliances  to  meet 
the   requirements  of  particular  cases. 

Incinerator. — The  McCall  Incinerator  Company  of  North 
America,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Several  circulars.  Describe  and  illus- 
trate different  types  of  incinerator  for  the  disposal  of  excreta  and 
other  wastes  of  construction  and  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
camps. 

Air  Compressors. — Thomas  H.  Dallett  Company,  York  and 
Twenty-third  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Two  bulletins.  No  203  il- 
lustrates a  line  of  duplex  and  compound  belt-driven  compressors 
which  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  sizes.  The  construction 
of  these  machines  is  shown  by  half-tone  and  line  engravings  and  a 
table  of  specifications  completes  the  bulletin.  No.  204  describes  the 
duplex  and  compound  steam-driven  machines  and  points  out  their 
special  features,  one  of  which  is  the  use  of  an  automatic  regulating 
and   pressure   device   for   governing  the  amount  of  power  consumed. 

Rock  Drills  and  Steam  Panip.s. — Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany, 11  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Three  bulletins.  The  first, 
No.  4003,  relates  to  the  Little  Giant  drill  of  this  company  which  is 
of  the  dependent  valve  tappet  type.  The  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  drill  are  covered  at  length  and  there  are  numerous  en- 
gravings supplementing  the  text.  In  the  second,  No.  4016,  illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  explain  the  operation  of  the  Imperial 
valveless  telescope  feed  hammer  drill.  Its  special  features  are 
pointed  out  and  numerous  line  drawings  serve  to  make  the  descrip- 
tion clear.  In  both  of  these  bulletins  brief  specifications  and  an 
illustrated  list  of  repair  parts  are  included.  Bulletin  No.  7004 
deals  with  the  Cameron  steam  pumps.  After  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  installing  this  type  of  pump  and  discussing  its  operation, 
the    various    patterns    are    illustrated    with    specification    tables. 

Cinder  Cars — The  William  B.  Pollock  Company,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  Pamphlet.  Devoted  to  the  improved  Berg  cinder  car 
which  this  company  builds  under  patents  granted  to  P.  T.  Berg. 
The  construction  of  the  car,  which  has  a  capacity  of  260  cu.  ft.,  is 
described  at  length  and  the  engravings  show  the  car  in  both  the 
carrying  and  the  dumping  positions  and  the  mechanism  controlling 
the  movement  of  the  cinder  pot.  The  Iron  Age,  March  23,  1911, 
contained   an    illustrated   description    of   the  car. 

Electrical  Measarinsv  In.stranients. — Weston  Electrical 
Instrument  Company,  Waverly  Park,  Newark,  N.  J.  Folder.  Calls 
attention  to  the  different  styles  of  alternating  current  instruments 
made  for  switchboard  use  which  include  ammeters,  voltmeters,  power- 
factor  and  frequency  meters,  synchroscopes  and  wattmeters.  All  of 
these  are  illustrated  and  their   construction   is  briefly   described. 

Pnnips. — Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Catalogue.  This  is  the  company's  1911  catalogue  de- 
scribing and  illustrating  a  complete  line  of  pumps  for  all  purposes. 
These  include  centrifugal  and  triplex  pumps  and  other  types  for 
deep  well  pumping  and  direct  connected  use.  A  number  of  tables 
giving  useful  information  on  the  friction  loss  in  pipes,  conversion 
factor^  for  changing  gauge  pressure  into  head  in  feet  and  vacuum 
in  inches  to  feet  suction  and  the  measurement  of  water  are  in- 
cluded. 

Automatic  Tapping  Maeliine. — The  Beaman  &  Smith 
Company.  Providence,  R.  I.  Booklet.  Illustrates  and  describes  the 
Evans'  automatic  tapping  machine  for  malleable  and  cast-iron  fit- 
tings. Tour  different  styles  of  machine  are  built  for  cutting  the 
threads  on  fittings  having  two,  three  or  four  outlets,  bushings, 
unions  and  valves.  Data  on  the  output  of  these  machines  are  in- 
cluded as  well   as  a   table   of   brief  specifications. 

Sheet  Metal — The  Edwards  Mfg.  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Catalogue.  Size,  10  x  13 J^  in.;  pages,  186.  Treats  of  a  very  ex- 
teu'^ive  line  of  metal  sheets  for  building  purposes  which  are  made 
in  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  The  majority  of  these  are  given  full 
page  illustrations  and  the  different  parts  of  the  design  are  listed 
with  prices. 

Lathes  and  Shapers — The  Springfield  Machine  Tool  Com 
pany,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Catalogue  G.  Relates  to  the  complete 
line  of  machine  tools  manufactured  by  this  company.  The  parts 
of  the  lathes  are  first  described  with  illustrations  supplementing 
the  text  and  this  is  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  different  tools. 
These  include  lathes  with  and  without  friction  geared  heads  and  with 
double  and  plain  back  gears,  triple  gearing,  single  pulley  drive  and 
turrets.  Space  is  also  given  to  a  shafting  lathe,  a  spindle  and  axle 
boring  machine  and  motor-driven  engine  lathes  and  shapers.  In  de- 
scribing these  tools,  the  half-tone  engraving  and  brief  specifications  oc- 
cupy facing  pages  for  the  most  part.  An  illustrated  description  of 
the  36-in.  motor-driven  lathe  appeared  in  The  Iron  Age,  January 
27.   1910. 

Milling  Machines — The  IngersoU  Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany, Rockford,  111.  Bulletin  No.  25 — I.  Shows  a  ime  of  heavy 
duty  knee  type  millers  in  which  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal 
spindles  can  be  used  either  separalely  or  in  combination. 


Turbo-Generators  and  Centrifngal  Pumps, — Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Two  bulletins.  No.  1079. 
superseding  No.  1054,  illustrates  and  describes  the  standard  line  of 
Allis-Chalmers  turbo-generating  sets,  which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging 
from  300  kw,  up.  A  general  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
turbine  is  given,  and  this  is  followed,  by  detail  descriptions  of  both 
the  turbine  and  the  generator  supplemented  by  illustrations.  The 
second  bulletin.  No.  1624,  superseding  No.  1608,  treats  of  the  com- 
pany's standard  single-stage  centrifugal  pump.  The  various  parts 
are  illustrated  and  described,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  line 
drawings  showing  constructional  details  and  reproductions  of  effi- 
ciency   curves    and    half-tones    of    different   installations. 

Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets. — Seneca  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Catalogue.  Size,  4  x  9  in. ;  pages,  24. 
Relates  to  the  various  kinds  of  black  and  galvanized  sheets  which 
this  company  manufactures.  These  include  corrugated  and  crimped 
sheets,  plain  roll  roofing,  siding  of  various  kinds  and  different  styles 
of  flat  and  galvanized  sheets.  Tables  giving  the  various  sizes  of 
sheets  made  together  with  the  weights  per  sheet  and  per  bundle 
complete  the  catalogue. 

Electric  Macliinery  anil  Fans. — General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Three  bulletins.  No.  4799  illustrates 
and  describes  with  considerable  detail  the  various  types  of  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  shaft  alternators  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. No.  4806,  superseding  No.  4719.  treats  of  the  various  types 
of  electric  fans  which  have  been  brought  out  for  home,  office  and 
restaurant  use,  and  which  can  be  placed  on  the  desk  or  table  or 
fastened  to  the  wall  or  ceiling.  These  fans  are  made  for  either 
alternating  or  direct  current  and  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to  meet 
different  installation  conditions.  In  addition  to  the  fans  a  line  of 
small  power  motors  is  also  listed.  No.  4820,  superseding  No.  4706. 
pertains  to  the  line  of  curve  drawing  ammeters  and  voltmeters  of 
this  company  and  shows  both  llie  switchboard  and  portable  types  as 
well  as  the  different  forms  of  standard  charts  which  can  be  fur- 
nished. The  construction  of  these  instruments  is  described  at  length, 
and  a  table  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  various  sizes  of  instruments 
completes  the  bulletin. 

Feed  Water  Heater  Valve  Timing  -  Gear. — Harriron 
Safety  Boiler  Works,  North  Philadelphia  Station,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Celluloid  model.  Shows  the  valve  timing  gear  which  is  furnished 
with  new  Cochrane  steam  stack  and  cut-out  valve  feed  water  lieater 
and  receiver.  The  action  of  the  valve  is  clearly  illustrated  and 
it  is  shown  that  when  the  heater  is  cut  off  from  the  exhaust  steam 
supply,  the  separator  which  forms  a  part  of  it  continues  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  oil-free  exhaust  steam  to  the  heating  or  drying  systems. 
Evaporators  and  Ammonia  Condensers. — The  Gris- 
com-Spencer  Company,  90  West  street.  New  York  City.  Two  cata- 
logues. The  first,  No.  301,  pertains  to  the  line  of  Reilly  multicoil 
evaporators  for  producing  pure  water  by  distillation  from  sea  water 
or  impure  natural  water.  The  use  of  these  evaporators  on  ship- 
Ixjard  and  in  ice  and  industrial  plants  is  described  at  length,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the  evaporators  and 
also  suggestive  schemes  for  installing  them.  The  second  catalogue. 
No.  401,  describes  and  illustrates  the  G-S  evaporative  ammonia  con- 
denser which  is  said  to  require  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
water  ordinarily  used  in  pipe  condensers  and  will  maintain  a  low 
head  pressure  in  extremely  hot  weather.  The  construction  of  this 
condenser  is  briefly  described  and  its  advantages  pointed  out. 


The  New  York  Machinists'  Strike 


The  strike  of  the  machinists  in  Greater  New  York  and 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  for  an  eight-hour  working  day  has 
spread  to  a  number  of  new  plants,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  employers  to  fight  the  strike  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
have  offset  this  gain,  as  many  of  their  men  have  returned 
to  work.  Fully  150  employees  of  the  Garvin  Machine 
Company  have  gone  back  and  other  desertions  from  the 
union  ranks  are  reported  from  several  shops.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  declare 
that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  labor  required. 
With  the  exception  of  tw^o  plants,  work  has  been  resumed 
in  all  of  the  affected  shops.  In  the  case  of  manufacturers 
whose  plants  have  not  been  started  up,  it  is  declared  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  resume  immediately,  and  the  Metal 
Trades  officials  say  that  if  they  wish  to  begin  operations 
the  necessary  labor  can  be  obtained. 

»  *  » 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  will  be  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  June  27,  28  and  29.  The  headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  At  the  meeting  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  reports  of  the  committees 
on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  to  engineering  students  and 
entrance  examinations  for  technical  schools.  The  secretary 
of  the  society  is  Prof.  H.  H..  Norris.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report- 


IRON   AND   STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 

Befined  Iron : 

1   to  1%   In.   riMiiKl  iiuil  square....  '  m  m  i  Tr,^ 

11^  to  4  iu.   .\   :)s   lo   1   in S  ■C  ID  l.i.>e 

1  li,   to  4   iu.  X    U    to  .-..1 f>   It)   l.b.)< 

Rods — %   and   11-lG  i-ouiid  and  Sduare.i:*  ID  l.^oc 

Angles  :  Cts.  %t  lb. 

3  in,  X   %   iu.  and  larcer 2.006 

3  In.  X  3-10  In.  and   ^   in 2.40C 

IVi  to  2%   In.  .V  >A   In a.l.^x- 

1%  to  2%  in.  X  3-lU  In.  and  thicker 2.05* 

1   to  H4   in.   X  3-10  in 2.^l'^( 

1  to  m   X   Vd   in 2.2O1; 

J4    X    %    in 2.30« 

%  X  W,  in 2.Sr,( 

%    in.    X    «,    In 3.r,r<f 

%   X  3-32   in 4.«0(; 

Tees 


1  in. 


i.Ki 


114    In 2.30< 

IH  to  2  V.  X  M  in 2.10;^ 

1  v.   to  2^J  X  3-10  In 2.20<! 

3  In.  and  larger 2.05^ 

Beams    2.0nf 

Channels.   3  in.   and  larger 2.ClOi 

Bands— 114    to  6  X  3-lfi  to  No.   8 2.20(; 

"Burden's  Best*"  Iron,  base  price 3. !.'>(' 

Burden's  "H.   B  &  S."   Iron,  base  price 2.9ri< 

Norway   Bars 3.G0< 

Merchant   Steel   from    Store — 

rer  Ih 

Bessemer  Machinery I.!t0(? 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and   Sleigh  .Shoe 2.50@3.00* 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  in  small  lots 7tf 


Sheets   from    Store 
Black, 


No.   16 

Nos.  18  to  20. .. 
Nos.  22  and  24. . 
No.    26. 


One  Pass.C.R.     R.  G. 

Si>ft  steel.      Cleaned. 

-19  IT)   2.U':i 2.S0e 

5H   m  2.700 2.<lllc 

%l  ITi  2.7.-.r 3.on<? 

99  m  2.80c.  .  .'.  .  .3.ln<( 
No.    28 ¥  lb  2.95<; 3.30<r 

Russia,  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment      '"19  16  12      iai4>.'. 

Patent  Planished,  W.  Dewees 

Wood W  lb  A.  lOi:  B.  9<!  net 

Galvanized 

Nos,  12  and  14 '19  tti  2.9,''.c 

Nos,    22  to   24 59  lb  3.30C 

No.     20 '59  m  3.,'')0C 

No.   28 19  m  a.soc 

No  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide.  25*  higher. 


Genuine    Iron   Sheet* — 
Galvanized 


METALS— 
Tin— 
Nos.  22  and  24 g  m  J.T.V'stralts    Pig V  Ih  45     046    * 

No.    i£y> JW    ip  o.jocj 

Copper — 
Lake  Ingot    


20(t 


4.IM1 


No.    28 '*<  lb 

Corrugated   Roofing — 
2  V'    In.    corrugated.  Painted. 

No.    24 V   100  SQ.   ft.  .  .$3.8,1 

.No,    2(i r"   300  sa.   ft. .  .    2, II,''. 

No.    28 ■19   100  sa.   ft...    2.00 

Tin    Plates — 

American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box) 

"A.  A. A."     Charcoal;  I 

IC.    14    X    20 IS.n.Sljjo. 

IX.    14    X   20 7.90, 

A.   Charcoal: 

IC.    14    X    20 *5.C0' 


■  Kh-ctrolytic 


■l9  m  14  (S|14i4< 
-pi  m  13»1@14  i 
V  lb   13^4^14     i 


Spelter — 
Western    V  Vb     CVi®  6%* 


9.  base,  casks. . 


Zinc— 

-ff>  lb  7?4<'|Open. 

Lead— 


■f>  lb  S'At 


IX. 


$4..''.0l 

r..5o 


S8. 

10. 


14    X    20 

American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer — 

IC.    14   X   20 107    lb 

IX.    14    X    20 

American  Terne  Plates — 
IC.  20  X  28  with  an  S  11..  dating. 
IX,  20  X  2S  with  au  ,s  11..  coating. 

Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 
List  November  l:i.   lOOh.  Base  price.  18* 

Brass  Tubes,    Iron   Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  IHOS.  Base  price.  IS* 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  i;;.  I'.toj..  Base  price.  21e 

Brazed    Brass   Tubes — 
List  February    1.    I'.m,  lil\i 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1.   I'Ul.  14"ic; 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1.  1911.  14ii(,' 

Brass  Wire — 
List  February  1.   1911.  lH^f 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price,  Carload   lots   mill   13%(! 

Copper   Sheets — 
Sheet   Copper  Hot   Rolled.    IG  oz.    (quantity 

lots)     '19  lb  18« 

Sheet   Copper  Cold   Rolled.   1*  59   lb   advance 

over  Hot  Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20     in.     wide    and 

under.    1(*    59   square   foot. 
Sheet   Copper  Polished  over  20   in.    wide,   2* 

59   square    foot. 
Planished    Copper.    l<f    'i9   square    foot    more 
than  Polished. 


OAmerican  Pig -[9  lb  5     ©5^* 

Bar V  lb  6?)ia6i4< 


Solder — 

S   &   ^^,  guaranteed 59  lb  27     <a'27Utf 

ST..     1 F<   It)  2.1      If!  2.-.  tif 

Refined    fi  lb  22 »;  fa  2.'!     ( 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary 
according  to  composition. 

Antimony— 

Cookson    59  lb   .  .fn  ^'>^.  ^ 

llallets    fill"   ' 

Other    Brands fa    ■.' '.  c 


-i9  lb 
-i9  lb 
39  lb 
fi  lb 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum — 


12. 00  (2  $2. 25 


No.    1   Aluminum    (guaranteed  over  99Cf    uure).  in 
ingots  for  remelting ^.21C_and  23< 


Rods    & 

Sheets    

Old    Metals- 
Dealers'  Purckasing  Prices  Paid 


.  .Base  Price  31« 
. .  Base  Price  33« 


n  Xew  York. 
Cents. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 10.50  to  10.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 10.2.1  to  10.30 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.21  to    9.30 

Brass,  heavy , 7. 00  to    7.25 

Brass,    light .1..10  to    5.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 9.00  to    9.2S 

Clean   brass   turnings 6.75  to    7.00 

Composition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,     heavy 3.75 

Lead,   tea 3..'.« 

Zinc,     scrap 4.00 
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We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did 
not  hold  their  CUTTING  edge — 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS. 

We  make  o\er  3,000  differ- 
ent stj-les  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalog. 
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Pig  Iron  More  Active 

Lower  Prices  in  All  Markets 

Sharp  Reduction  in  Virginia  Iron— Foreign  Rail 
Inquiries,  but  Little  Home  Business 

Iron  and  steel  markets  have  realized  no  measurable 
benefit  thus  far  from  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
though  expectation  of  tangible  betterment  has  grown, 
as  bearings  have  been  taken  under  the  new  status.  It 
appears  that  influences  immediately  operating  upon 
buyers  in  some  lines  have  to  do  with  prices,  and  hesi- 
tancy is  still  a  factor. 

In  actual  developments  the  pig  iron  market  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  past  week.  The  semi-deadlock 
that  has  existed  for  some  time  as  to  the  basis  of  sales 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  has  been  effectively 
broken  in  the  buyer's  favor.  Prices  have  declined  in 
all  markets  and  some  sellers  appear  willing  to  sell  on 
the  low  basis  for  delivery  far  into  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

In  the  East  the  leading  Virginia  pig  iron  interests 
set  out  to  sell  25,000  tons  of  No.  2  X  foundry  iron  at 
$12.25  at  furnace  for  third  quarter  and  $12.50  for 
fourth  quarter,  as  against  a  nominal  price  of  $13  pre- 
viously. Sales  of  about  12,000  tons  have  been  made, 
chiefly  in  Xew  England  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Other  Virginia  producers  have  not  followed  the  cut, 
but  some  of  them  will  sell  at  $12.50. 

Buffalo  iron  has  been  more  active  in  Xew  England 
and  in  Xew  York  State  at  lower  prices.  One  good- 
sized  sale  to  a  malleable  foundry  is  reported.  Ship- 
meats  by  Erie  Canal  have  made  Buffalo  iron  more 
sharply  competitive  in  the  Xew  York  district  and  at 
Sound  and  Hudson  Valley  points.  .\t  Chicago  inquiry 
for  15,000  tons  of  Xorthern  and  Southern  grades  is 
pending  and  sales  have  been  made  more  freely  there 
as  buyers'  views  have  been  met. 

Eurther  prompt  sales  of  Southern  iron  are  reported 
at  S10.50.  while  S10.75  has  been  the  basis  on  deliveries 
extending  over  the  third  quarter. 

The  total  of  basic  pig  iron  sales  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania last  week  is  now  put  above  20,000  tons,  two 
lots  of  5000  tons  and  one  of  10,000  tons  being  placed 
at  $14.50  delivered.  Other  negotiations  are  pending. 
In  the  Central  West  both  Bessemer  and  basic  irons  are 
very  quiet.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  of  iron  in  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  furnace  yards,  including  steel 
companies  outside  the  Steel  Corporation,  increased 
about  5000  tons  the  first  half  of  May  to  880,000  tons. 
Finished  material  markets  have  shown  no  new  ten- 
dency. The  bar  situation  is  naturally  being  watched 
closely.  Sales  of  hard  steel  bars  have  been  made  at 
1.25c  in  the  Chicago  district,  but  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion of  the  published  report  that  a  round  sale  of  soft 
steel  bars  has  been  made  below  1.40c  Pittsburgh.  Bar 
iron  is  on  a  1.20c  basis  at  Eastern  mill. 

Some  variations  have  appeared  in  hoop  prices  and 
1.40c  has  been  done  on  desirable  business. 

For   the    Panama   emergency   dams    12,000   tons   of 
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rolled  steel  and  1000  tons  of  pig  iron  for  counter- 
weights were  taken  by  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company.  The  structural  market  is  only  fairly 
active.  In  New  York  City  over  5600  tons  was  closed 
last  week,  while  8700  tons  is  pending.  The  American 
Bridge  Company  took  the  steel  for  the  Statler  Hotel  at 
Cleveland,  4000  tons.  At  Chicago  the  Mailers  and 
Rand-McNally  buildings  will  require  7000  tons. 

Wire  nail  manufacturers  have  given  notice  that 
after  June  i  all  unfilled  tonnage  on  contracts  made 
some  time  ago  at  $1.75  will  be  charged  at  $1.80,  the 
present  price.  Business  in  wire  products  is  holding 
up  well. 

Rail  sales  are  light.  One  io,ooo-ton  contract  is 
pending.  In  the  foreign  trade  inquiries  have  come  up 
for  54,000  tons  for  Queensland  and  30,000  tons. for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Bids  will  be  asked  on  4000  to 
5000  cars,  including  1000  for  the  Queen  and  Crescent. 

The  wrought  pipe  trade  is  encouraged  by  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  orders  over  the  April  rate.  A  con- 
tract has  been  taken  for  100  miles  of  8-in.  pipe  for 
Mexico  and  various  other  orders  for  gas  and  oil  pipe 
amount  to  nearly  100  miles. 

In  cast-iron  pipe  several  good  contracts  are  pend- 
ing. San  Diego  will  buy  7500  tons  and  bids  were 
opened,  or  will  be  opened,  this  week  for  16,000  tons 
for  the  various  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York. 

Sales  of  400,000  tons  of  non-Bessemer  Lake  ores 
are  reported,  including  a  contract  for  300,000  tons  to 
be  delivered  over  the  next  three  years  at  Lake  Mich- 
igan ports.  The  offer  of  an  Eastern  steel  company  to 
buy  300,000  tons  of  Lake  ores  a  year  for  5  or  10 
years,  at  about  80  cents  a  ton  below  present  Mesaba 
prices,  has  not  yet  resulted  in  business. 


A  New  Dry  Blast  Method 

An  interesting  paper  read  before  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  London  dealt 
with  the  calcium  chloride  method  of  drying  air  at  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Differdange  Works  in  Luxem- 
burg. The  apparatus  is  described  in  a  liberal  synopsis 
of  the  paper  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  the 
authors'  claim  of  saving  in  construction,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  refrigerating  machinery,  is  stated,  as 
well  as  the  claim  of  decreased  working  cost.  The  in- 
stallation, we  are  told,  cost  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much  as  would  have  been  paid  for  refrigerating  equip- 
ment. No  details  of  the  blowing  tests  of  dry  air  at  Dif- 
ferdange are  given,  and  in  this  particular  the  paper  con- 
trasts notably  with  that  of  James  Gayley  on  his  dry- 
blast  system,  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  October,  1904.  Natur- 
ally some  questions  were  asked  in  the  discussion  of 
this  joint  paper  of  Felix  A  Daubine  and  Eugene  V. 
Roy  at  London  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  the  freez- 
ing and  the  calcium  chloride  methods,  but  these  were 
not  answered  in  the  absence  of  the  authors. 

J.  E.  Stead,  the  well-known  British  metallurgist, 
referring  to  the  proposal  made  25  years  ago  to  use 
calcium  chloride  as  a  desiccator,  said  that  it  was  not 
made  practical  then  because  there  was  no  provision  for 
cooling  the  calcium  chloride  after  it  had  been  heated 
to  expel  the  moisture  taken  up  from  the  air.  This 
has  now  been  met,  as  the  article  elsewhere  shows, 
there  being  first  an  air  cooling  and  then  a  cooling  with 
water  introduced  through  coils. 


The  economies  of  the  new  method  remain  to  be 
demonstrated.  The  apparatus  required  is  on  a  scale 
indicating  that  some  revision  must  be  made  of  the 
authors'  claim  of  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
refrigerating  apparatus.  It  is  suggested  further  that 
the  use  of  so  many  pipes  in  the  "cooling  stove"  is 
objectionable,  as  corrosion  would  require  their  fre- 
quent replacement.  The  chief  value  of  the  present 
paper  is  in  emphasizing  the  economies  of  dry  blast  and 
in  showing  that  blast  furnacemen  abroad  are  increas- 
ingly interested  in  securing  savings  in  which  thus  far 
only  a  small  minority  of  American  blast  furnacemen 
have  taken  a  practical  interest. 


Our  Trade  Balance  Due  to  Our  Manufactures 

The  reestablishment  of  a  distinctly  favorable 
balance  in  our  foreign  trade  last  September,  after  a 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  period,  prompts  careful  study 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
conclusion  whether  the  turn  is  due  chiefly  to  a  revival 
of  heavy  crop  exports,  to  the  establishment  of  a  much 
heavier  rate  in  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods, 
or  to  a  decrease  in  imports.  The  presentation  of  the 
mere  figures  of  total  exports  and  imports  by  months, 
as  is  so  often  done^  is  not  always  enlightening,  for  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  business  there  are  tre- 
mendous swings  in  the  monthly  trade  balance.  For 
instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  the  favorable  balance 
was  $286,000,000,  while  in  the  next  fiscal  year  it  was 
$614,000,000.  The  winter  exports  were  not  greatly 
dift'erent  in  the  two  years,  the  maximum  monthly  bal- 
ance in  the  first  year  being  $63,000,000,  in  October, 
and  the  maximum  in  the  second  $74,000,000,  in  De- 
cember, these  representing  the  peaks  in  the  crop  move- 
ment. The  greater  difference  between  the  two  fiscal 
years  was  caused  by  a  difference  in  the  movement  of 
other  commodities,  in  the  summer,  for  in  the  first  year 
April,  May  and  June  showed  adverse  balances,  aver- 
aging $12,000,000  per  month,  while  in  the  second  year 
those  same  months  showed  average  favorable  balances 
of  $49,000,000  per  month. 

Thus  the  accumulation  of  a  large  favorable  balance 
in  the  ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  not  in 
itself  conclusive  as  to  the  showing  of  the  whole  fiscal 
year.  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  exports  by  com- 
modities in  order  to  determine  their  character.  There 
are,  indeed,  several  wholly  distinct  streams,  influenced 
each  by  its  ovvm  conditions,  which  in  the  aggregate 
determine  the  character  and  e.xtent  of  our  trade  bal- 
ance. Late  in  1909  James  J.  Hill  brought  out  very 
forcibly  the  unfortunate  trend  in  our  position  as  to 
wheat.  Mr.  Hill's  object,  of  course,  was  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  our  practicing  intensive  farming.  He 
showed  in  convincing  manner  that  our  wheat  yield  per 
acre  had  been  steadily  decreasing,  while  our  population 
is  increasing  and  the  consumption  of  wheal  per  capita 
has  slightly  increased.  Accordingly  the  indications  were 
that  our  wheat  production  would  become  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  population  and  there  would 
be  pressure  to  import  large  quantities,  without  any 
good  source  from  which  to  draw  it.  It  might  be  urged 
that  before  the  pinch  becomes  severe  an  adjustment 
will  be  made,  but  such  reasoning  does  not  apply  to 
the  disappearance  of  our  exports  of  wheat,  because  that 
would  not  produce  a  severe  pinch  The  reduction  ni 
our  exports  not  only  of  wheat  but  of  other  cereals 
also  is  a  factor  verv  active  at  this  time  and  the  move- 
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ment  therefore  deserves  very  careful  study.  To  an 
extent  decreased  cereal  exports  are  made  up  by  in- 
creased exports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  if  that 
represents  a  natural  trend  the  showing  is  good,  for 
the  reason  that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  the  cereal 
position  continuing  to  change  at  the  same  rate  indefin- 
itely, whereby  we  should  eventually  come  to  import 
large  quantities,  whereas  if  the  increase  in  our  exports 
of  manufactures  is  upon  a  good  basis  it  can  be  expected 
to  continue  indefinitely,  and  after  the  change  in  our 
cereal  position  has  ceased  to  exert  an  adverse  influence 
upon  the  trade  balance. 

The  monthly  trade  balance  has  been  as  follows,  in 
the  present  and  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  balance  being 
favorable  except  where  indicated: 

1909-10  1910-11 

Tuly     $3,151,402*  $2,688,099* 

August      7.342.187*  3.691,929* 

September     32.948,265  51.609,130 

October     73.023,992  83,662,755 

November     53,489.905  76,834,840 

December     33.733,470  90,505,449 

January      10,791,157  66,581,886 

February      S. 559,950*  54.155,651 

March     19,341,578*  22,876,776 

April     811,658*  37,876,094 

May    12,245,983 

June     8,011,293 

Ten    months'    toul $167,780,014  $478,839,898 

Twelve    months'    total $188,037,290 

•Unfavorable  balance. 

Each  month  in  the  ten  which  have  elapsed  of  the 
present  fiscal  wear  shows  a  better  trade  balance  than 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier,  last  July  show- 
ing a  small  improvement,  while  in  each  succeeding 
month  there  was  a  larger  improvement  until  February, 
which  showed  a  gain  of  $60,000,000,  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  $6,000,000  being  succeeded  by  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  $54,000,000.  The  March  balance  was  smaller 
and  the  April  balance  still  smaller.  To  a  degree  this 
represents  the  familiar  course  of  the  trade  years  ago, 
when  the  crop  movement  continually  swelled  the  trade 
balance  until  some  time  in  the  late  fall  or  winter.  An 
examination  of  the  detailed  figures,  however,  shows 
that  in  the  present  fiscal  year  exports  of  agricultural 
products  have  not  been  increasing,  the  total  to  date 
being  practically  the  same  as  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
and  being  at  the  rate  of  only  about  $380,000,000  a 
year.  They  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  account  for 
the  increase  in  the  favorable  trade  balance,  nor,  in- 
deed, could  they  hope  to  account  for  much  of  it,  since 
they  amount  altogether  to  just  about  the  gain  in  the 
favorable  balance  which  the  past  ten  months  have 
shown. 

As  the  greatest  increase  in  the  favorable  trade 
balance  occurred  last  February,  being  approximately 
$60,000,000,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  details.  The 
increase  was  made  up  bv  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000  in 
imports  and  the  following  increases  in  exports :  Food- 
stuffs in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals,  $2,000,000; 
foodstuffs,  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  $4,000,000 ; 
crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  $35,000,- 
000;  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing, 
$500,000;  manufactures  ready  for  consumption,  Sio,- 
000,000. 

The  gains  in  the  trade  balance  in  March  and  April 
were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  gains  in  March,  but 
were  not  so  extensive,  the  decrease  in  imports  in  April 
being  only  $2,000,000,  while  the  gain  in  exports  was 
nearly  $36,000,000. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  exports  in  the  eighteen 
nineties  would  appear  to  indicate  that  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  have  very  greatly  fallen  off,  but 


questions  have  been  raised  lately  in  certain  quarters 
as  to  the  relevancy  of  various  changes  which  have 
been  made  by  the  government  in  the  method  of  com- 
piling the  statistics  and  the  grouping  of  the  products. 
Investigation  along  this  line  is  promised,  and  for  the 
present  it  is  perhaps  not  well  to  attempt  any  precise 
comparison.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  indicate 
that  our  exports  of  agricultural  products  have  greatly 
decreased  since  the  nineties,  while  our  exports  of 
manufactures  have  greatly   increased. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  moment  the  position 
is  substantially  as  follows:  After  a  period  of  generally 
unsatisfactory  trade  balances,  beginning  with  Febru- 
ary, 1909,  and  ending  with  August,  1910,  large  fav- 
orable trade  balances  have  been  restored.  They  have 
averaged  $48,500,000  a  month,  beginning  with  last 
September,  against  an  average  of  $46,000,000  per 
month  in  the  calendar  years  1898  to  1908,  inclusive, 
that  being  clearly  marked  as  the  period  of  by  far  the 
most  favorable  trade  balances  the  country  ever  had. 
The  recent  restoration  of  a  large  favorable  balance  is 
due  in  small  measure  to  a  reduction  in  imports,  in  no 
measure  to  an  increase  in  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  in  very  large  measure  to  a  great  increase  in 
manufactures  and  manufacturers'  materials.  Crude 
materials  for  manufacturing  have  shown  the  largest 
gain,  manufactures  ready  for  consumption  the  next 
largest,  and  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufac- 
turing the  smallest.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
we  must  improve  our  position  for  exporting  manu- 
factured products.  Having  lately  made  progress  along 
this  line,  there  is  promise  of  success  to  further  efforts. 


The  Massachusetts  Eight-Hour  Bill  Invalid 

,The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  the 
final  blow  to  an  eight-hour  bill  which  has  been  before 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  two  years,  and  which 
would  have  become  a  law  a  year  ago  had  it  not  been 
for  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 

This  legislation  has  been  considered  pernicious 
because  it  provided  that  "working  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  one  day  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  the  statute."  The  Legislature  caused 
the  bill  to  be  brought  befcre  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
decision  as  to  its  legality.  The  court  holds  that  the 
clause  quoted  is  unconstitutional.    The  decision  reads: 

There  are  many  statutes  in  which  the  Legislature  has 
enacted  that  the  existence  of  a  fact  which  ordinarily 
creates  a  strong  probability  of  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt,  and  such 
statutes  have  been  held  constitutional.  The  provision  of 
this  section  of  the  proposed  act  differs  from  those  re- 
ferred to  .  .  .  and  is  not  within  the  principles  on 
which  the  cited  cases  rest. 

Under  this  act  "in  cases  where  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
is  given"  emploj'ees  may  work  more  than  eight  hours  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  Such  cases  will  be  common,  and, 
in  all  of  them,  work  for  a  longer  time  than  eight  hours 
on  any  other  day  will  not  indicate  a  probability  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  To  provide  that  such  a  fact  shall  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence  that  warrants  a  finding  of  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  would  be  contrary  to  funda- 
mental principles  of  criminal  law. 

The  bill  applied  only  to  employment  upon  public 
works  by  the  commonwealth,  the  county,  and  such 
cities  and  towns  as  have  accepted  the  provisions  of 
certain  earlier  acts.  No  one  disputed  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  the  power  up  to  a  certain  point  to  direct 
how  the  government  shall  conduct  the  public  business, 
although  it  has  no  power  to  limit  a  citizen  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  make  contracts  and  to  use  his 
powers,  by  the  enactment  of  a   statute   forb:dd'ng  his 
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employment  for  more  than  eightjbours  a  day.  as  has 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 
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Correspondence 
A  Remarkable  Boiler  Performance 

To  the  Editor. — I  have  recently  read,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  an  article  entitled  "Economical  Fire  Room 
Methods,"  by  F.  R.  Low,  published  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Company,  giving  an  account  of  a  day  recently  spent  with 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, at  Lawrence,  .'\mong  other  things,  it  showed  a  very 
low  temperature  in  the  stack,  which  should  always  occur 
in  every  case,  and  simply  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  stack  large  enough.  It  also  gives  analyses  of  flue  gas 
made  from  time  to  time,  which  show  remarkably  well,  al- 
though I  can  show  plenty  just  as  good  made  some  time  ago 
at  the  plant  of  the  Packing  &  Provision  Company,  Sotner- 
ville,  Mass. 

It  was  from  this  plant  that  I  got  the  most  complete 
set  of  evaporation  tests  of  any  plant  which  I  have  ever 
tested.  Here  they  had  a  very  unique  method  of  running  the 
night  gang  against  the  day  gang,  in  the  boiler  room,  post- 
ing up,  at  each  change  of  watch,  the  record  made  by  the 
previous  watch,  as  a  spur  to  each  gang  to  do  a  little 
better  than  the  previous  one.  It  also  showed  the  differ- 
ences in  coal  tests  made  at  different  periods  of  the  year 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation.  Each  of  these  tests  were  run 
for  comparatively  long  periods,  some  of  them  as  great  as 
221  hr.  and  some  as  short  at  48  hr.,  but.  at  any  rate,  long 
enough  so  as  to  wipe  out  all  the  errors.  And  they  are  very 
interesting,  as  showing  how  ordinary  coinmercial  tiring  can 
be  done. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  sets  of  tests,  60  hr.  long, 
that  I  obtained  the  unprecedented  figure  for  equivalent 
evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  combustible  of  13.156  lb. 
of  water,  which  produced  a  boiler  efficiency,  in  return 
tubular  boilers,  of  82.32  per  cent.  This  plant  had  neither 
mechanical  draft  nor  economizers,  although  I  am  aware, 
in  other  plants,  of  the  advantages  of  both  of  these  devices, 
and  I  put  mechanical  drafts,  for  instance,  in  the  plant  of 
the  Morse  Twist  Drill  Company,  at  New  Bedford,  and  the 
Union  Carpet  Lining  Company,  at  Watertown,  in  place  of 
tall  chimneys,  and  get  the  best  results.  I  would  put  my- 
self on  record  for  the  use  of  mechanical  draft  with  econo- 
mizers, requiring  a  good,  strong  and  steady  draft  through 
many  corners.  It  certainly  is  more  reasonable  to  make  a 
draft  mechanically  under  those  circumstances  than  by  wast- 
ing a  lot  of  heat  up  the  stack  in  order  to  get  such  draft. 

I  also  agree  that  the  place  to  save  fuel  is  in  the  boiler 
room,  and  I  also  prefer  to  make  a  fireman  myself,  out  of 
a  good,  intelligent  man,  than  attempt  to  hire  one.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  place  to  learn  firing  of  a 
boiler  is  on  a  locomotive,  where  the  steam  must  be  kept 
uniform  and  where  a  failure  means  losing  time.  Good, 
intelligent  firemen  are  made  on  locomotives,  but  they  can 
also  be  trained  on  stationary  plants  by  a  man  who  knows 
his  job,  and  then  they  are  the  best  ever. 


Coal    consumed,    lb 137,407 

Moisture  in  coal,  per  cent..  6.12 

Dry  coal   consumed,   lb 129,162.6 

Total  ash  and  refuse,  lb....  15,373.9 
Ash  and  refuse  in   dry  coal, 

per    cent 12.7 

Ash   and   refuse   by   analysis, 

per   cent 7.9 

Combustible,    lb 1 1 2,788 . 7 


RESULTS    OF    BOILER-  TESTS 


Type   of  boilers- 
of  boilers  in  use 


-Return    flue   tubular. 


Numbe 

Diameter  of  boilers, 

Length    of    boilers,    ft -- 

Width   of  grate,   in \\^ 

\  2 
Length  of  grate,  in "^5 

J  2 
Number  of  tubes  in   boilers "I  5 

Diameter   of   tubes,    in 

Length  of  tubes,  ft ■ - 

Total    water   heating   surface,   sq.    ft ffonn 

Total    grate    surface,    sq.    ft... n'c 

Width  of  air  space  in   grate,  in o.3 

Width  of  metal   in  grate  bars,   in O.b 

Distance  of  grate  to  sheet,  in ^-J-™ 

Ratio   of  water  heating  surface   to  grate ol./o 

Area  of  stack,   sq.   ft .icon 

Height  of  stack,  ft '"-0° 

Ratio  of  stack  area  to  grate -  • "-'oo 

Duration    of   trials,    hr 60                      60  /» 

Atmospheric  pressure,  in 29.40                J9,!5U  ^v 

Pressure    in    boilers,    gauge,               ^^^^                  _^^^  .j, 

Absolute   steam   pressure,    lb.  '^"oL  ^^ 'Wt  '^' 

Chimney   draft,   in.   of   water  .283  .257 


140,006 
5. 
133,005.7 
9,110. 

6.85 


123,895.7 


2.70 


2.76 


177,920 

3.6 

171,504.9 

18,162.4 

10.6 

6.18 
153,342.5 


2.98 


Moisture  in  steam,   per  cent. 

Water  apparently  evaporated  

lb.     ..:. 1.399,535.2     1,451,605.85  1,817,430.56 

Water     actually     evaporated, 

corrected      for      moistures,  „,,.,, 

lb 1.351,757.74  1,411,541.47  1,763,271. 

Water    evaporated    into    drv  _,„ _^ 

steam  from  212  deg.  F..  lb.    1,484.315.93   1,525,876.36  1,936,072.55 
Kciuivalent   water   evaporated 

into  dry  steam  for  212  deg. 

per    hour,    lb • . 

Total  heat  derived  from  coal 

in    B.t.u 

British     thermal     units     per 

analysis    of    coal 

Efficiency      of      boilers,      per 

cent      


Water  actually  evaporated 
per   lb.    of   dry   coal,   lb... 

Equivalent  water  evaporated 
per  lb.  of  dry  coal  for  212 
deg.,     lb ■ 

Equivaleit  evaporation  per 
lb.  of  combustible  for  212 
deg.,   lb 

Dry  coal  actually  burned  per 
sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr.,  lb. 

Combustible  actually  burned 
per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per 
hr.,    lb 

Combustible  actually  burned 
per  sq.  ft.  water  heating 
surface,   lb 

Water  evaporated  from  and 
at  212  deg.  per  hr.  per  sq. 
ft.   of  grate   surface,   lb... 

Water  evaporated  from  and 
at  212  deg.  per  hr.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  water  heating  sur- 
face,    lb 

On  a  basis  of  30  lb,  water 
per  hour  from  feed  at  100 
deg.  F.  into  steam  at  70-lb. 
pressure,    hp 

Builders'    rating,    hp 

Per  cent  developed  below 
rating  ' :  * ' ' ,'  * 

Dry  coal  per  hour  per  hp  de- 
veloped,  lb 

Cost  per  ton  (2240  lb.)  of 
combustible    

Coal  per  1000  hp  per  hr,,  de- 
veloped       

Cost    per    1000    lb.    steam... 

Carbon-ic  acid  gas.  per  cent. 

Oxygen,    per   cent 

Carbonic  oxide,  per  cent.... 

Nitrogen,    per    cent 

Flue  gas  per  lb.  of  carbon, 
lb 


24,738.6 

25,431.27 

24,821.4 

10,764.5 

10,737. 

10.580.1 

13,078 

14,028.6 

13,514.3 

82.32 

76.53 

78.29 

10.54 

10.51 

10.28 

11.48 

11.47 

11.29 

13.156 

12.31 

12.616 

18.22 

18.79 

18.6 

15.93 

17.5 

16.66 

0.258 

0.283 

0.269 

209.6 

215.5 

210.3 

3.39 


3.49 


9 

72 

78 

84 

17 

78 

82 

84 

64 

72 

72 

140 

154 

186 

3 

16 


to  1 

to  1 
63 


Heat  balance.  Dr. 
In    coal    (all    referred    to    32 

deg.    P.),   units 

In    water,    units 

In  air,  units 


Heat  balance.  Cr. 

In   dry    steam,   units 

In  fliie  gas.  extra  temp,  of 
gases,    units ;  ■ 

In  evaporation  of  water  in 
coal,    units ;  - 

In  priming  or  moisture  in 
steam,  units 

In  radiation  and  unac- 
counted   for     


Heat  balance  1897  method 

Heat  absorbed  in  useful 
work,    per    cent 

Loss  in  moisture  and  hy- 
drogen in  coal,  per  cent.  .  . 

Loss  in  heat  in  chimney 
gases,  per  cent 

Loss  in  incomplete  combus- 
tion  of  carbon,  per  cent. . 

Loss  in  radiation  and  unac- 
counted   for    


22.3 


25.23 


3.4. 


877.14 
400. 

900.39 
1400. 

825.06 
1400. 

37.25 

35.7 

41. 

2.46 

2.46 

2.65 

$3.78 

$3.78 

$4.12 

$4.15 
$14.7 

$4.15 
$14.7 

$4.87 
$16.27 

11.2 
7.15 
0.8 

80.5 

9.88 
9.3 

0.3 
80.4 

6.8 
12.18 

0.25 
80.5 

36. 


1000. 
105.7 
4. 

1000. 
105.9 
0 

1000. 
94.3 
0 

1109.7 

1106.9 

1094.3 

982.4 

927. 

935. 

113.9 

130.7 

103.5 

5.1 

3.9 

2.8 

2.2 

3.14 

2.3 

5.1 

42.16 

50.6 

1109.7 

1106.9 

1094.3 

8D. 

77.2 

79.5 

3.55 

316 

3.5 

9.9 

12.5 

16. U 

3.9 

1.86 

1.7 

2.65 

4.84 

0.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.18 

W 

n.LI.\M  0. 

Webbek. 

32 
364 
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To  Market  American  Machinery  Abroad  Pig  Iron  Output  the   Criterion 


A  company  that  gives  promise  of  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  marketing  of  American  machinery  abroad  has 
been  incorporated  at  Albany,  X.  Y.,  under  the  title  of  the 
Allied  Machinery  Company  of  .America,  by  interests  directly 
connected  with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The 
incorporators,  most  of  whom  are  important  officials  in 
the  bank,  have  far-reaching  plans  for  extending  American 
business  in  foreign  countries.  They  have  already  made 
arrangements  with  between  35  and  40  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  equipment  in  this  country,  most  of  whom  are 
makers  of  machine  tools  and  other  metal  working  ma- 
chinery, whereby  the  new  company  will  take  charge  of  the 
selling  arrangements  for  their  clients  abroad.  It  is  their 
purpose  to  operate  with  the  National  City  Bank  so  as  to 
arrange  for  foreign  banking  facilities,  and  this  plan  will 
give  .'American  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  sell  their 
product  direct  in  a  manner  that  they  have  not  been 
afforded  before. 


Its 


Fluctuations    Correspond    with     Those 
Orders  for  Machinery  Supplies 


in 


An  officer  of  a  large  manufacturing  corporation,  the 
products  of  which  go  to  a  vast  variety  of  industries  and 
trades,  has  plotted  the  curve  of  the  company's  deliveries 
from  January  i,  1907,  to  April  i  last,  and  compared  it  with 
the  chart  puljlished  in  The  Iron  Age  of  April  6,  1911,  page 
824,  showing  the  course  of  pig  iron  production  in  the 
United  States  in  that  period.  The  two  curves  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

The  plant  in  question  manufactures  w'ood  screws,  ma- 
chine screws,  taps  and  dies,  screw  machine  prodicts,  chair 
and  stove  rods,  stove  bolts,  tire  bolts,  cap  screws,  set 
screws,  small  nuts,  rivets  and  burrs,  hanger  bolts,  small 
brass  castings  and  hardware  specialties.  The  list  of  con- 
sumers is  of  necessity  greatly  diversified. 
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Curves  Showing  the  Relation  Between  the  Output  of  a  Large  Manufacturing    Plant   and   the    Production    of   Pig  Iron.     The   Dotted    Curve 

Indicates  the  Former  and  the  Solid  One  the  Latter. 


The  National  City  Bank,  through  its  broad  connec- 
tions, now  has  a  powerful  influence  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  where  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  foreign  loans.  It  is  understood  that  the  purposes 
of  the  projectors  of  the  company  are  to  use  this  in- 
fluence in  increasing  the  foreign  sale  of  American-made 
machinery. 

Capta  n  G.  L.  Garden,  of  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  service,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  whose  reports  on 
machine  tool  making  abroad  have  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, is  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  government  and  is 
prominently  associated  with  the  organizers  of  the  com- 
pany. Samuel  McRoberts,  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  is  president  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Company, 
and  F.  A.  Vanderlip.  president  of  the  bank,  and  J.  T.  Tal- 
bert,  another  vice-president,  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
plan.  Captain  Garden  and  iMr.  McRoberts  will  leave  for 
Europe  within  a  week  on  business  connected  with  the 
enterprise. 

■«  »  » 

The  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company,  Grove  City,  Pa., 
has  received  an  order  from  the  An  Tight  Steel  Tank 
Companj',  Pittsburgh,  for  an  85-hp.  gas  engine,  and  also 
an  ord<.r  from  the  Prick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  for  a 
20-h.p.  gas  engine  to  be  used  in  connection  with  refriger- 
ating machinery,  the  installation  to  be  made  in  Texas. 


The  immediate  and  simultaneous  response  of  general 
trade  to  the  conditions  which  govern  the  iron  market  is 
graphically  demonstrated  by  this  common  experience.  The 
manufacturer's  curve  was  plotted  by  three  months'  periods, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  quarter  of  1907.  But  the  sug- 
gestion is  almost  as  strong  as  if  the  flowing  curve  based  on 
monthly  intervals  were  given. 

The  investigation  brought  out  one  interesting  fact  - 
that  during  the  falling  off  of  shipments  in  the  last  six 
months  of  lOio  the  average  price  received  for  the  products 
increased.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  sales  was  for  the  higher  priced  products.  But 
this  was  not  the  whole  reason.  Doubtless  the  fact  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  part  to  the  sound  conditions 
underlying  all  business  in  the  past  year  and  the  large  ex- 
tent to  which  the  purchases  made  were  prompted  by  im- 
perative  need. 

<  »  » 

.\  steel  bracelet  around  the  city  forms  a  special  feature 
of  the  improved  gas  distributing  facilities  which  have  been 
in  process  of  development  for  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  i6-in. 
pipe  line,  yYi  miles  long,  for  carrying  high-pressure  gas 
to  feed  at  distributed  points  the  ordinary  low-pressure  gas 
system.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  kept  at  6o-lb.  pres- 
sure for  days  at  a  time  and  may  be  counted  on  as  one  of 
the  steps  in  high-pressure  gas  distribution,  calculated  to 
erase  the  common  gas  holder  and  its  desolated  contiguous 
area. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Ov<t    tin-    I'rt-vioiiN    Woek    In    Ilciivy  T.vim-, 
Decline!!    in    Itulien. 

At  date,   one   week,   one  month   and   on«   year   nrcvious. 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

May  24,  May  17,  April  26,  May  25, 
1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry   No.    2    standard.    Phila- 
delphia        $15.50     $15.50     $15.50  $17.00 

Foundry  No.   2,   Valley   Furnace     13.75  13.75  13.75  15.00 
Foundry    No.    2    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati          13.75  13.75  14.25  14.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala     10.50  10.50  11.00  11.50 
Foundry  No.  2  local,  at  furnace, 

Chicago*   15.00  15.00  15.00  17.00 

Basic,   delivered,  eastern   Pa 14.50  14.50  15.00  16.25 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.25  13.25  13.75  15.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh     15.90  15.90  15.90  16.90 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.15  14.15  14.40  15.90 

Lake   Superior  charcoal,  Chicago.      17.00  17.00  17.50  18.50 

COKB,   CONNELiLSVlLLE, 

Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven: 

Furnace   coke,    prompt   shipment.        1.45  1.45          1.55  1.70 

Furnace   coke,    future    delivery..        1.75  1.75          1.75  1.80 

Foundry   coke,    prompt    shipment        1.75  1.75          2.00  2.25 

Foundry  coke,   future   delivery..         2.00  2.10         2.20  2.40 

BILLETS,  &Q.,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer     billets,     Pittsburg 23.00  23.00  23.00  25.50 

Forging    billets.    Pittsburgh 28.00  28.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth   billets,   Philadelphia     25.40  25.40  25.40  29.00 

Wire    rods,    Pitlshurgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  32.00 

OLD  MATERI.\L,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.50  14.75  14.25  17.50 

Iron    rails.     Philadelphia 16.75  16.75  17.00  20.00 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.75  12.75  13.25  15.50 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  15.00 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Pittsburgh..    13.00  12,50  12.50  15.25 

Heavy   steel   scrap,   Chicago 10.25  10.25  11.50  13.50 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Philadelphia.      13.00  13.00  13.00  14.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Per   Pound:                                       Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer    steel    rails,    heavy,    at 

mill     1.25  1.25          1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars.  Philadelphia.  .         1.27  1.30          1.321^  1.52H 

Common   iron  bars,    Chicago....         1.22  1.22^      1.25  1.47^ 

Common  iron  bars,   Pittsburgh..        1.30  1.30          1.35  1.55 

Steel   bars,  tidewater.   New   York       1.56  1.56          1.56  1.61 

Steel    bars,     Pittsourgh 1.40  1.40          1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater,  new  York        1.56  1.56          1.56  1.66 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40          1.40  1.50 

Beams,    tidewater,    New   York...        1. 56  1.56          1.56  1.66 

Beams,     Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40          1.40  1.50 

Angles,    tidewater.    New    York..        1.56  1.56          1.56  1.66 

Angles,     Pittsburgh 1.40  1.40          1.40  1.50 

Skelp,    grooved    steel,    Pittsburgh        1.30  1.30          1.30  1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.        1.35  1.35         1.35  1.60 

SHEETS,  N.\ILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per   Pound:                                       Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh       2.20  2.20         2.20  2.40 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburghf 1.80  1.80          1.80  1.80 

Cut    nails.    Pittsburgh 1.60  1.60          1.65  1.80 

Barb      wire,      galvanized.      Pitts- 

burght     2.10  2.10         2.10  2.10 

METALS, 

Per   Pound :                                       Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper,    New    York IS.STyi  12.25  12.37 J^  13.00 

Electrolytic   copper.    New    York.   ia.l2i/5  12.00  12.12^5  12.87i^ 

Spelter,    New    York 5.50  5.50          5.50  5.30 

Spelter,    St.    Ixiuis 5.20  5.20         5.30  5.15 

Lead,    New    York 4.37'^  4.40         4.42"/^  4.37H 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.22y2  4.25          4.27yi  4.22!/^ 

Tin,    New    Y'ork 44.60  43.00  42.50  33.25 

.\ntimonv.    Hallett.   New  York..        9.00  9.00         9.00  8.12^^ 

Tin  plate,  100  lb.  box,  New  York       3.94  3.94         3.94  3.84 

*The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to   foundries  in  the 
Chicago  district  is   50c.  per  ton. 

tThese  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 


Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and 
Pittsburgh 


Steel    f.o.b. 


Freight  rates  froin  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.;  New  York,  i6c.:  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie.;  Cleveland,  loc.;  Cincinnati,  15c.;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  iSc;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22'Ac.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c. 
Rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  8oc.  on  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  sheets,  No.  11  and  heavier;  8sc.  on  sheets, 
Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets.  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c. 
on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.40c.  to  1.45c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1. 50c.  to  1.5SC.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.55c.  to  1.60c.; 
angles,  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  ^  in.  and  up,  1.40c.  to  1.4SC., 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.50c.  to  i.SSc,  net;  angles,  3  in., 


on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.45c.,  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  I, 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.45c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up, 
1.40C.  to  1.4SC.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees,  under  3 
in.,  1.45c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  of 
September  1,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.70c. 
to  1.75c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.S0C.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated plates.  2.50C.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,i.40c.  to  1.45c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations 
prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to 
base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates; 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers* 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  ^  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  'A-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  i4-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

.Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of   American    Steel    Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under   ^-in.   to  and  including  3-16-in.   on   thin- 
nest   edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.   10 30 

Gauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches   (including  all  straight  taper  plates)   3  ft.  and 

over    in    length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and   flar.ge  steel 10 

"A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still   bottom   steel 30 

Marine    steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over   130  in 1.00 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   3    ft.   to   2   ft., 

inclusive     25 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   2    ft.   to    1    ft., 

inclusive    50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over. 
Terms— Net  cash   30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows; Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.55c.;  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.65c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.70C. ;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.75c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.  One 
pass,  cold  rolled,  bo.x  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.85c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.90c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.95c.;  Nos. 
17  to  21,  2c.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  2.05c.;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.10C.;  No.  27,  2.15c.;  No.  28,  2.20c.;  No.  29,  2.25c.;  No. 
30.  2.35c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  annealed, 
are  as  follows;  Nos.  15  and  16,  2.05c.;  Nos.  17  to  21, 
2.10C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.1SC.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.20c.;  No. 
27,  2.25c.;  No.  28,  2.30c.;  No.  29,  2.35c.;  No.  30,  2.45c. 
Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet  gauge, 
2.20c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.30c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and  17, 
2.45c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.60c.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.70c.;  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.90c.;  No.  27,  3.05c.;  No.  28,  3.20c.;  No.  29, 
3.30c.;  No.  30,  3.50c.  Painted  roofing  sheets.  No.  28, 
$1.55  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No.  28,  $2.75  per 
square  for  2!/2-in.  corrugations.  .^11  above  prices  are 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash 
discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  l: 

Butt  Weld. 

, 'Steel 1  . Iron > 

Black.     Galv.  Black.     Galv. 

1  to  1!^  in 49 

i/S    in 75  63  71 

V4  to  I'A   in 79  69  75 

2  to  3  m 80  70  76 

Lap  Weld. 

2  in 76  66  72 

2J4   to  4  in 78  68  74 

4^  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to  12  in 75  59  71 

13   to   15   in Sl'A 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

lA,   '4,  H  in 69  59  65 

yi    in 74  68  70 

94   to   1!^   in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  ,75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71           65 

2^  to  4  in 77  71  73          67 

4'A    to  6  in 76  70  72          66 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65           55 

9  to   12  in 64  54  60           50 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

'A    in 64  58  60     54 

4<  to  IVi  in 67  61  63     57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65     59 


43 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 

55 


55 
64 
68 
69 
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Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2     in 65  59  61  55 

254   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

4  J4   to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7  to  8  in 59  49  55  45 

Pliigged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  IH,  2  to  3  in.. Butt  Weld  f  Will    be    sold   at   two    (2) 

I  points  lower  basing  (high- 

■i  er  price)    than  merchant  or 

card  weight  pipe.     Butt  or 

2,  2j4  to  4  in Lap  Weldtlap  weld,  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,"  subject  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points  lower  basing   (higher  price)   than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

1^  to  2%   in 65 

2H    in (>TA 

2H   to  3K   in 70 

3^  to  4'/2  in 72H 

5  and  6  in 65 

7  to   13  in 62'/^ 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
L^sual   extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29.  Fence  wire,  Xos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.    Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $r.8o. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 
Nos.  0to9        10  11     12&12J^13  14  15  16 

.Annealed $1.75       1.80       1.85        1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20       2,30 

Gah-anized    . .   2.05       2.10       2.15       2.20       2.30       2.40       2.80       2.90 
Market  and  Stone    Wire   in   Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  Annealed: 

9  and  coarser 80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  214 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72!^  and  10 

27   to   36 72yi 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36   70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned: 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

♦-•-• 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  May  24,  1911. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  dull  and  neglected,  with 
no  new  inquiry.  Local  foundrymen  are  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  convention  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association  here  this  week,  and  state  that  there 
is  considerable  large  work  under  way,  but  it  is  very 
slow  in  developing.  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  still  being 
offered  by  dealers  at  $14.75  to  $14.85,  Valley  furnace, 
but  furnacemen  are  holding  for  $15.  Not  enough  new 
business  is  coming  out  in  pig  iron  to  test  prices.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15  nominally; 
malleable  Bessemer,  $13.75:  basic,  $13.25;  No.  2  foun- 
dry, $13.50  for  prompt  and  $13.75  for  forward  delivery; 
gray  forge,  $13.25,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — There  is  no  new  business  in  billets  or  sheet 
bars,  and  specifications  against  contracts  from  sheet 
and  tinplate  mills  are  only  fair.  Small  lots  of  open- 
hearth  steel  are  still  being  offered  by  small  makers  be- 
low the  regular  prices  made  by  the  larger  mills.  Reg- 
ular prices  are  as  follows:  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
billets,  4x4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10 x  lo  in., 
at  $23,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths, 
$24;  ij^-in.  billets,  $24;  forging  billets,  $28,  base,  usual 
extras  for  sizes  and  carbons — all  prices,  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh or  Youngstown  districts,  freight  to  destination 
added. 

(By  Mail.) 
Sentiment  in  the  local  iron  trade  has  undergone  a 
material  change,  being  more  optimistic  now  than  at 
any  time  for  the  past  two  or  three  months.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  decision  is  regarded  as  having  partially  clarified' 
the  situation,  and  with  reasonable  assurance  of  heavy 
crops  it  is  expected  that  trade  should  show  some  im- 


provement over  the  next  two  or  three  months,  with  a 
more  decided  change  for  the  better  about  September. 
The  pipe  and  scrap  trades  have  shown  considerable 
activitj',  some  fairly  heavy  sales  of  line  pipe  having 
been  made,  while  large  transactions  in  heavy  steel  scrap 
for  forward  delivery  were  consummated  at  50  cents  a 
ton  higher  than  dealers  were  quoting  one  week  ago. 
The  leading  wire  and  wire  nail  makers  have  taken  the 
situation  in  hand  and  have  notified  the  large  trade  that, 
taking  effect  June  i,  all  unfilled  tonnage  on  contracts 
made  some  time  ago  will  be  charged  for  at  the  present 
prices  and  that  no  orders  will  be  booked  at  a  lower 
figure  than  $1.80  for  wire  nails  on  and  after  that  date. 
The  trade  is  gradually  accepting  the  belief  that  no 
revision  of  prices  on  finished  iron  and  steel  will  be 
made,  and  as  a  result  there  is  more  confidence  in  the 
future.  The  weakest  spot  in  the  whole  situation  is  in 
pig  iron,  stocks  at  the  furnaces  being  heavy,  while  the 
new  demand  is  very  light.  There  is  no  new  inquiry  for 
steel  to  speak  of,  but  regular  prices  are  being  pretty 
firmly  held. 

Ferromanganese. — No  sales  are  reported.  We  con- 
tinue to  quote  80  per  cent,  foreign  at  $36.50  to  $36.75, 
Baltimore,  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburgh  district  being 
$1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — A  leading  local  consumer  is  in  the 
market  for  200  to  250  tons  of  50  per  cent.,  but  there  is 
not  much  new  inquiry.  .We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $52.50 
to  $53.  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third  quar- 
ter: 10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per  cent., 
$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25.  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Jisco 
furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — The  market  continues  dull.  We  quote 
best  grades  of  pig  iron  muck  bar  nominally  at  $28.50  to 
$29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — In  spite  of  lack  of  new  demand  prices  are 
fairly  firm.  We  quote:  Grooved  steel  skelp,  1.30c.; 
sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c.;  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.60c.  to 
1.65c.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c..  all  for 
delivers'  at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — A  sale  of  300  tons  of  Bessemer  wire 
rods  for  June  and  July  shipment  is  reported  on  the 
basis  of  $28.  New  inquiry  is  light.  We  quote  Bes- 
semer, open  hearth  and  chain  rods  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  some  active  inquiry  for  stand- 
ard sections  amounting  to  20,000  tons  or  over,  which 
bear  the  earmarks  of  live  business  that  may  be  closed  in 
a  short  time.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  sold  in 
the  past  week  500  tons  of  light  rails  to  a  coal  company 
and  300  tons  to  a  lumber  interest,  and  in  addition  has 
taken  several  fairly  large  orders  of  standard  sections 
for  export.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb. 
rails,  1.25c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.21c.  to  i.2Sc.;  30  and  35 
lb.,  1. 20c.,  and  40  and  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b., 
at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market 
on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher 
price     Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — No  local  jobs  have  been  placed 
in  the  past  week.  An  mquiry  is  out  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  for  about  500  tons  for  an  extension  to  the 
Smithfield  street  bridge,  and  there  is  also  an  inquiry 
for  800  tons  for  the  proposed  Peoples  Theater  in  this 
city.  New  inquiries  are  better  and  considerable  local 
work  is  in  sight,  some  of  which  is  expected  to  be  placed 
in  the  very  near  future.  Prices  are  reported  firmer 
and  we  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15-in.  at  1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — No  important  orders  for  steel  cars  have 
been  placed,  but  the  Queen  &  Crescent  route  is  in  the 
market  for  1000  steel  hopper  cars.  On  Maj'  26  bids 
will  be  opened  for  4500  tons  of  plates  for  the  Los 
Angeles  aqueduct.  A  little  better  inquiry  is  reported 
for  plates  and  prices  are  said  to  be  firmer.  Narrow 
sizes  of  sheared  plates  are  being  sold  at  about  1.35c., 
while  tank  plate  Ml  in.  and  heavier,  in  the  wider  sizes, 
is  held  at  1.40c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — Conditions  in  the  sheet  trade  do  not  show 
much  betterment,  the  new  demand  being  rather  quiet, 
being  mostly  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  Spe- 
cifications against  contracts  are  not  satisfactory  and 
have  not  been  for  some  time.  Prices  in  the  main  are 
pretty  well  observed,  although  in  some  sections  some 
mills  are  still  slightly  shading  what  are  regarded  as 
regular  quotations  and  will  be  found  on  a  previous 
page. 

Tin  Plate. — In  the  past  two  weeks  specifications 
from  the  can  makers  have  been  quite  heavy  and  ship- 
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merits  over  the  next  60  days  or  more  to  this  class  of 
consumers  are  expected  to  be  very  large.  The  new 
demand  is  quiet,  as  this  is  the  dull  season  in  the  tin 
plate  trade  as  far  as  new  buying  is  concerned.  The 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  on  Monday  put 
its  Shciiango  Works  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  containing  30 
hot  mills,  on  full  time,  while  its  New  Castle  Works, 
also  at  New  Castle,  containing  20  hot  mills,  is  running 
to  full  capacity.  It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent, 
of  tin  plate  capacity  is  active  at  present,  showing  a  con- 
siderable gain  over  the  conditions  of  a  month  ago. 
Prices  are  firm  and  we  continue  to  quote  100  lb.  coke 
plates  for  delivery  over  remainder  of  this  year  at  $3.70 
per  base  box  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — As  a  result  of  the  recent  conference  of  mak- 
ers of  steel  bars,  the  market  to-day  is  firmer  than  it  has 
been  lor  some  time,  but  whether  the  1.40c.  price  can  be 
maintained,  in  view  of  the  very  low  prices  ruling  for 
hard  bars  for  concrete  reinforcing  purposes  and  also  on 
iron  bars,  is  problematical.  So  far  the  implement  mak- 
ers and  the  wagon  builders  have  not  shown  much  inter- 
est in  the  market  or  in  prices  by  making  contracts  for 
their  requirements  for  the  year  beginning  July  i.  In 
previous  years  a  very  heavy  tonnage  of  steel  bars  has 
been  under  contract  prior  to  June  I,  but  so  far  this  year 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  new  demand  for  both  iron 
and  soft  steel  bars  is  quiet,  but  is  fairly  active  for  hard 
steel  bars.  We  continue  to  quote  soft  _steel  bars  rolled 
from  billets  at  1.40c.,  and  common  iron  bars  at  1.30c., 
f.o.b..  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — .-V  meeting  of  the  shafting  makers  was 
held  in  New  York  last  week.  Discounts  of  57  per  cent, 
off  in  carload  and  larger  lots,  and  52  per  cent,  in  smaller 
lots,  are  continued,  but  are  not  always  rigidly  held. 
The  new  demand  is  quiet,  being  mostly  for  small  lots 
to  cover  actual  needs,  and  specifications  against  con- 
tracts have  not  been  large. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  weak  and  dull.  We  quote 
prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.1754c.,  East  St.  Louis, 
equal  to  5.30c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  has  been  some  uneven- 
ness  in  prices  of  hoops  recently.  1.40c.  having  been 
done  on  desirable  contracts.  The  new  demand  is  quiet.  . 
and  specifications  against  contracts  on  both  hcops  and 
bands  have  not  been  coming  in  well  for  some  time.  We 
quote  steel  hoops  at  1.45c.  and  bands  at  1.40c.,  extras  on 
the  latter  as  per  the  present  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  entered  by  the  mills 
and  shipments  in  May  were  not  satisfactory,  showing  a 
falling  oflf  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  month 
■with  no  indications  of  an  early  betterment  in  demand. 
We  quote  the  higher  grades  of  merchant  steels,  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  as  follows:  Iron  finished  tire,  Vz'x.VA  in. 
and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c.;  plan- 
ished tire,  1. 60c.;  channel  tire,  i.Soc,  base;  toe  calk, 
1.90C.;  fiat  sleigh  shoe,  i.SSc;  concave  or  convex,  1.75c.; 
cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.2SC.;  spring  steel,  2C.; 
machinery  steel,  smooth  finish,  1.90c. 

Rivets. — Several  of  the  leading  makers  of  rivets  re- 
port that  some  heavy  inquiries  are  in  the  market  for 
structural  rivets  from  fabricating  concerns  and  also  for 
boiler  rivets  from  boiler  makers  and  other  consumers. 
These  inquiries  are  taken  to  mean  that  a  god  deal  of 
new  business  in  both  boiler  and  structural  rivets  is 
likely  to  be  placed  at  any  time.  Regular  prices  on 
structural  rivets  are  1.90c.  and  boiler  rivets  2C.,  but 
these  prices  are  not  being  strictly  observed,  some  mak- 
ers continuing  to  quote  structural  rivets  at  1.75c.  to 
I.Soc.  and  boiler  rivets  l.Soc.  to  1.85c.,  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 
We  are  advised  that  only  desirable  orders  are  accepted 
at  these  prices. 

Wire  Products. — Several  of  these  leading  wire  nail 
makers  have  notified  the  large  trade  that  on  all  con- 
tracts for  wire  nails  placed  some  time  ago  at  $1.75  and 
under  the  price  on  all  unshipped  tonnage  after  June  i 
■will  be  $1.80.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  stimulate 
specifications  against  contracts,  which  have  been  dull 
for  some  time,  and  will  also  have  the  effect  of  firming 
up  prices.  The  tone  of  the  market  is  r^lready  slightly 
stronger  as  a  result  of  this  action,  and  regular  prices 
are  being  quoted  on  new  business  by  all  the  mills.  We 
quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10,  painie'l,  $1.80;  an- 
nealed'fence  wire,  $1.60;  galvanized.  $1.90;  wire  nails, 
$1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.60,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight 
to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — No  large  inquiries  from  railroads  are  in  the 
market,  the  new  demand  being  ,,  •-  small  lots  only. 
The  best  price  of  railroad  spikes  in  standard  sizes  is 
$1.50,  Pittsburgh,  with  usual  extras  for  odd  sizes. 

Merchant  Pipe. — Conditions  in  this  trade  are  show- 
ing decided  improvement,  the  demand  being  much  bet- 


ter. Some  large  contracts  for  line  pipe  have  been 
placed.  Three  or  four  of  the  leading  pipe  mills  report 
that  orders  booked  so  far  this  month  show  an  increase 
over  the  same  period  in  April.  The  National  Tube 
Company  has  taken  an  order  for  over  100  miles  of  8-in. 
pipe  for  shipment  to  Mexico.  The  Caney  River  Gas 
Company  has  placed  an  order  for  22  miles  of  8-in.  line 
pipe,  plain  ends;  Logan  Natural  Gas  &  Fuel  Company, 
15  miles  of  12-in.;  Dominion  Natural  Gas  Company,  10 
miles  of  6-in.  and  10  miles  of  4-in.,  and  Medina  Natural 
Gas  &  Fuel  Company,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  15  miles  of 
lo-in.  and  12  miles  of  8-in.  Regular  discounts  on  iron 
and  steel  pipe,  printed  on  a  previous  page,  are  said  to 
be  firmly  held. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  new  demand  is  dull  and  with  not 
much  prospect  of  early  betterment.  The  tube  trade 
was  fairl}'  good  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  but  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  Regular  discounts  on  tubes 
as  revised  recently  and  printed  on  a  previous  page  are 
reported  as  being  firmly  held. 

Coke. — The  coke  trade  continues  quiet.  No  large 
inquiries  are  in  the  market  either  for  blast  furnace  or 
foundry  coke.  Most  blast  furnaces  that  buy  their  coke 
in  the  open  market  are  covered  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  while  the  few  that  have  not  contracted  arc  buying 
their  coke  from  month  to  month.  A  Valley  blast  fur- 
nace is  reported  to  have  bought  5000  tons  of  standard 
grade  coke  for  June  shipment  at  about  $1.55  per  net  ton 
at  oven.  The  output  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Connells- 
ville  regions  has  been  steadil}'  reduced  for  some  weeks, 
the  production  for  the  last  week  having  been  about 
275,000  net  tons,  much  the  lowest  in  any  one  week  for 
a  long  time.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  furnace 
coke  for  June  shipment  at  $1.50  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  at 
oven,  and  for  delivery  over  the  second  half  of  the  year 
at  $1.75  to  $1.85.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour 
foundry  coke  at  $1.75  to  $1.90  for  June  shipment,  and 
from  $2.10  up  to  $2.40  to  consumers,  per  net  ton  at  oven, 
for  delivery  over  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Some 
makes  of  both  furnace  and  foundry  coke  have  sold  for 
prompt  shipment  at  somewhat  under  the  above  prices. 
Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  has  been  decided  im- 
provement in  the  scrap  trade  in  the  past  week,  due 
largely  to  the  purchase  of  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  heavy 
steel  scrap  for  delivery  to  two  important  consuming 
points  in  this  vicinity  at  $12.75  to  $13,  delivered,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  higher  than  $13  was  paid  for  part. 
Consumers  have  been  staying  out  of  the  market  for 
some  time  and  prices  had  gone  to  such  a  low  figure, 
especially  on  steel  scrap,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  these  heavy  sales  were  made  nearly  all  grades  of 
scrap  advanced  from  25c.  to  50c.  per  ton.  Dealers  are 
now  quoting,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh,  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Steubenville,    FoUansbee,    Sharon 

Monessen    and    Pittsburgh   delivery $13.00  to  $13.25 

No.    I    foundry   cast 13.50  to    13.75 

No.  2  foundry  cast 12.50  to    12.75 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  shipment..     9.75  to    10.00 
ReroIIing  rails,  Newark  and  Cambridge,  Ohio, 

and    Cumberland,    Md 13.50  to    13.75 

No.  I  railroad  malleable  stock 12.00 

Grate    bars     10.50  to    10.75 

Low    phosphorus    melting    stock 16.50  to    16.75 

Iron   car  axles    24.25  to    24.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.50  to    18.75 

Locomotive     axles 23.00 

No.    1    busheling    scrap 12.00  to    12.25 

No.   2   busheling  scrap 8.50  to      8.75 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to    13.75 

Sheet    bar    crop    ends 15.50  to    15.75 

•Cast    iron    borings 9.00  to      9.15 

•Machine    shop    turnings 9.15  to      9.25 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to    15.25 

Ko.    1    wrought   scrap e...   14.25  to    14.50 

Heavv   steel   axle   turnings 10.25 

Stove   plate    10.50  to    10.75 

*  These    prices    are    f.o.b.    cars    at    consumers'    mill    in    the    Pitts- 
burgh district. 

•-»-• 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  May  23,  191 1. — (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — There  has  been  more  activity  in  this 
market  in  the  past  seven  days  than  in  any  week  since 
the  flurry  of  last  February.  The  season  for  purchases 
of  castings  is  here,  and  last  half  inquiries  have  appeared 
from  many  quarters  for  all  kinds  of  iron.  The  total 
inquiries  for  Southern  iron  in  this  market  will  probably 
total  about  7000  tons  and  inquiries  for  Northern  will 
about  equal  that  amount.  It  is  felt  that  the  improvement 
here  is  not  due  to  recent  important  court  decisions,  but 
is  rather  that  time  has  at  last  forced  out  some  of  the 
many  cases  where  buyers  have  been  holding  back  for 
price    inducements.       These    demands    were    met    with 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  furnaces  for  many  weeks,  but 
have  been  conceded  recently.  Southern  spot  and  resale 
irons  are  commonly  selling  for  $10.75,  Birmingham,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  Southern  business  now  being  placed 
is  on  the  basis  of  that  price  for  No.  2  foundry.  Particu- 
larly attractive  specifications  are  said  to  have  brought 
quotations  as  low  as  $10.50,  but  these  are  not  verified. 
Some  producers  are  holding  for  $11,  Birmingham,  for 
the  last  half,  but  it  is  very  generally  conceded  that 
$10.75  is  the  price  upon  which  purchases  are  being  made 
for  that  delivery.  A  Wisconsin  manufacturer  of  gaso- 
line engines  is  in  the  market  for  1000  tons  of  No.  2 
analysis,  deliveries  extending  over  the  last  half.  A 
northern  Illinois  manufacturer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments is  inquiring  for  1000  tons  of  No.  I  foundry.  An 
inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  malleable  for  Eastern  shipment 
during  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  and  the  first  quarter 
of  next  is  also  reported.  Among  the  numerous  smaller 
inquiries  in  this  district  are  500  tons  of  high  silicon,  300 
tons  of  Southern  foundry  and  100  tons  of  high  silicon. 
Two  sales,  500  tons  each,  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal 
have  been  made  near  Chicago.  The  following  quota- 
tions are  for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the  exception  of 
Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted  f.o.b.  furnace: 

Lake     Superior     charcoal $17.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No,    1 15.50 

Northern    coke   foundry.    No.    2 15.00 

Northern   coke   foundry,    No.    3 14.75 

Northern  Scotch,  No.   1 1 6.00 

Southern  coke.  No.   1   foundry  and   No.    1  soft 15.60 

Southern   coke.   No.   2   foundry  and   No.   2  soft 15.10 

Southern    coke.    No.    3 14.85 

Southern    coke.    No.    4 14.60 

Southern    gray    forge 14.60 

Southern    mottled     14.60 

Malleable    Bessemer     15.00 

Standard    Bessemer    17.40 

Basic     15.50 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6% 17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8% 18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  10% 19.90 

(By  Mail.) 

Billets. — There  are  very  few  billet  inquiries.  The 
leading  interest  is  maintaining  $30.60,  base,  Chicago,  on 
open-hearth  forging  billets,  but  this  price  is  being 
decidedly  cut  by  producers  making  less  discard.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  shaded  fully  $6.  We  con- 
tinue to  quote  $25.60,  base,  Chicago,  on  rerolling  bil- 
lets. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Specifications  against 
standing  contracts  have  been  better  the  past  seven 
days  than  for  some  weeks,  but  new  business  has  fallen 
off.  The  total  of  standard  section  sales  is  probably 
less  than  3000  tons,  no  large  percentage  of  which  has 
emanated  from  the  same  source.  Light  rails  continue 
to  hold  up  well,  and  track  supply  business  is  satis- 
factory. We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at  i.6sc.  to 
1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c.  to 
2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard  sec- 
tion Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.;  open  hearth,  1.34c.;  light 
rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  to  i.2oj4c.;  30  to  35  lb.,  i.ipj^c. 
to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  i.20}4c.  to  1.25c.;  12  lb.,  1.25c. 
to  i.30^c.,  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — Structural  shapes  are  keeping 
up  better  than  bars.  The  Mailers  and  the  Rand-Mc- 
Nally  buildings  are  reported  to  be  a  certainty  for 
Chicago  this  year,  and  will  probably  require  4.000  tons 
and  3,000  tons  respectively.  Among  the  principal  let- 
tings  of  the  week  are  the  following:  Mother  House 
and  Academy,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Mankato,  Minn., 
307  tons;  warehouse  for  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin 
Company,  Elyria,  Ohio,  116  tons;  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad,  bridges,  7,400  tons,  let  to  American 
Bridge  Company;  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad, 
bridges,  650  tons,  to  Cambria  Steel  Company;  Saticoy 
bridge,  Ventura  County,  Cal.,  300  tons;  addition  to 
post  office.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  225  tons,  to  Min- 
neapolis Steel  &  Machinery  Company;  one  216-ft.  and 
two  75-ft.  spans  over  Spokane  River,  Spokane,  Wash., 
115  tons,  to  American  Bridge  Company.  We  quote 
plain  material  from  mill  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago; 
from   store,    1.80c.   to    i.goc,    Chicago. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  market  is  suffering  from 
temporary  quietness  that  has  reduced  the  output  to 
about  50  per  cent,  of  mill  capacity.  Prices  are  not  as 
firm  as  they  have  been  for  some  weeks,  and  more  or 
less  cutting  constantly  taking  place.  Specifications 
against  contracts  are  only  moderate  and,  new  busi- 
ness is  scarce.  Chicago  prices  are  as  follows:  Carload 
lots,  from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, 3.38c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from 
store,  Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12, 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c.;  No.  28 
galvanized,  3.65c.   to  3.75c. 


Plates. — Mills  are  running  at  about  60  per  cent, 
capacity,  with  no  business  booked  ahead.  Every  week 
closes  upon  mills  that  have  cleaned  up  all  standing 
orders.  Car  business  is  at  a  standstill,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  active  railroad  inquiry  in  the  market. 
Principal  producers  are  maintaining  Chicago  mill 
prices  at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.;  store  prices  1.80c.  to  i.goc, 
Chicago. 

Bars. — The  bar  market  is  very  slow.  New  busi- 
ness is  below  normal  and  specifications  are  light  for 
the  season.  Rumors  of  concessions  on  rerolled  hard 
steel  bars  are  now  confirmed  and  we  quote  the  re- 
duction in  this  report.  Some  bar  iron  sales  have  been 
made  as  low  as  1.20c.,  but  they  are  made  by  mills 
whose  rolling  capacity  is  limited  to  certain  sizes  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  market.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows, f.o.b.  Chicago:  Soft  steel  bars,  1.58c.;  bar  iron, 
1. 22c.  to  1.25c.;  hard  steel  bars  rolled  from  old  rails, 
1.25c.  to  1.30C.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  i.8oc.  to 
I.goc,    Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — This  branch  of  trade  is  hojding  up 
remarkably,  and  new  business  of  greater  volume  than 
is  usual  at  this  season  is  reported.  Barb  wire  is  easily 
the  most  active  item  in  the  list,  requests  for  prompt 
shipment  accompanying  practically  every  order.  Prices 
are  being  well  maintained  as  follows:  Jobbers'  car- 
load prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buy- 
ers, are  as  follows:  Plain  wire  No.  g  and  coarser,  base, 
1.78c.;  wire  nails,  i.g8c.;  painted  barb  wire,  i.gSc. ;  gal- 
vanized, 2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.;  galvanized, 
2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe.^Routine  inquiries  for  the  week  un- 
der review  have  been  very  good,  and  specifications 
against  contracts  are  liberal.  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  has 
purchased  about  200  tons  of  water  pipe.  The  leading 
interest  was  the  low  bidder  on  3,000  tons  of  water 
pipe  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  the  contract 
has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Bids  close  May  23  on  1200 
tons  for  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Gas  business  is  fair  for 
the  season,  although  business  of  such  nature  is  largely 
pickup,  as  large  requirements  were  bought  earlier  in 
the  year.  Railroad  business  is  at  a  standstill,  the 
only  orders  of  this  nature  the  past  week  having  been 
for  single  carloads.  Considerable  business  is  pending, 
important  among  probable  lettings  being  the  require- 
ments of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  which  will  prob- 
ably total  about  7500  tons.  Prices  are  firm  as  fol- 
lows, per  net  ton,  Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4  in.,  $25.50; 
6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16  in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $;  extra  for 
gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — There  is  little  life  to  the  scrap  mar- 
ket in  Chicago,  and  prices  have  been  reduced  on  several 
items;  in  fact,  the  entire  market  is  weak.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  list,  approximating  1200  tons, 
closes  today  and  the  Burlington  list,  aggregating  3500 
tons,  closes  May  25.  Prices  below  are  for  delivery 
to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
per  gross  ton: 

Old    iron    rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel   rails,  rerolling 12.25  to    12.75 

Old   steel    rails,    less  than    3    ft 11.25  to    11.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  sections,  subject  to 

inspection     .* .  .  .   2 1.00  to    22.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.75  to    13.25 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap 10.25  to    10.75 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.50  to    11.00 

Shoveling     steel 10.00  to     10.50 

Steel   axle  turnings 8.50  to      9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  pe.'  net  ton: 

Iron    angles    and    splice    bars $12.25  to  $12.75 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel    angle    bars 12.25  to  12.75 

Iron    car   a.xles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  axles 16.75  to  17.25 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast  and  mixed  borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.     1    busheling 8.75  to  9.25 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.   1  boilers,  .cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler    punchings 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  1  cast  scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.25  to  9.75 

Railroad  malleable 10.25  to  10.75 

Agricultural    malleable 9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes    and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

*  »  » 

Cincinnati 

CiNCiNN.^Ti,  Ohio,  May  24,  1911. — (By  Telegraph.) 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  a  slightly  more  favorable  tone 

to  the  market,   probably   due   to  a   few  more   inquiries 

coming  out  and  to  a  little  better  movement  of  contract 

iron.     The  new  carload  business  also  shows  some  im- 
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provemcnt.  While  the  majority  of  Southern  producers 
are  holding  out  for  $11  at  furnace  for  either  prompt  or 
deferred  shipment  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  $10.50 
No.  2  foundry  for  sale  to  make  this  latter  figure  the  ba- 
sis for  a  minimum  quotation.  Northern  No.  2  foundry 
is  quoted  around  $13.75  to  $14.  Ironton,  both  malleable 
and  basic,  are  firm  at  $14,  at  furnace,  and  orders  for  all 
three  irons  covering  shipment  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year  could  doubtless  be  placed  at  this  figure. 
Southern  No.  2  foundry  appears  to  be  suffering  more 
from  the  present  weakness  in  prompt  shipment  prices 
than  are  the  lower  grades,  and  instead  of  the  usual  dif- 
ferential of  50c.  a  ton  between  the  lower  grades  only 
25c.  is  now  observed.  For  July-.-Xugust  movement 
200  tons  of  Southern  special  analysis  iron  was  sold  to  a 
Northwestern  melter  at  $11.  Birmingham;  for  the  same 
delivery  and  price  a  small  lot  of  No.  2  foundry  was 
taken  by  a  nearby  consumer.  Two  orders,  totaling 
about  500  tons  of  Northern  No.  2  foundry,  were  re- 
ceived from  Illinois  consumers  at  $14  for  tne  last  half, 
and  at  this  price  an  Indiana  firm  took  200  tons  of  mal- 
leable. 'Inquiries  include  200  tons  of  8  per  cent,  silicon 
for  an  Indiana  purchaser  and  300  tons  of  Southern 
foundry  for  northern  Indiana,  both  for  the  third  quar- 
ter. There  is  also  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  inquiries  from 
nearby  consumers  for  small  tonnages  of  foundry  iron. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and 
S1.20  from  Ironton  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincmnati,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Southern  coke,  No.  1  foundrv $14.25  to  $14.75 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry 13.75  to    14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.50  to    13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.25  to    13.50 

Southern  coke.  No.   1   soft 14.25  to    14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  soft 13.75  to    14.25 

Southern  gray  forge 13.00  to    13.25 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 1 7.45  to    17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.45 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 14.95 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.45 

Basic,    Northern 15.20  to    15.45 

Standard    Southern   car   wheel 25.75  to    26.25 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail) 

Coke. — There  is  some  improvement  both  in  the  in- 
quiry and  number  of  orders  booked  for  foundry  coke. 
Quite  a  number  of  contracts  expire  July  i,  and  foundry- 
men  are  beginning  to  take  some  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion, although  the  majority  of  them  are  not  operating 
on  anything  like  full  time.  Foundry  coke  prices  ap- 
pear to  be  fixed  around  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
$2.10  to  $2.40  for  extended  contracts.  Furnace  coke,  es- 
peciallj'  in  the  Connellsville  district,  still  shows  signs  of 
weakness  and  as  low  as  $1.40  is  quoted  for  prompt 
movement,  and  on  a  few  brands  that  are  considered 
standard  $1.35  has  been  done.  Contract  quotations  are 
between  $1.65  to  $1.90.  All  the  above  prices  are  per 
net  ton  oven  in  the  Wise  County,  Pocahontas  and  Con- 
nellsville fields. 

Finished  Material. — Reinforcing  bars  for  concrete 
work  are  in  fairly  good  demand;  hoops  and  bands  also 
show  some  improvement,  but  beams  and  channels  are 
just  about  holding  their  own.  Boiler  and  tank  plates 
have  had  a  better  week,  and  in  comparison  with  pre- 
vious nearby  repc>rts  neither  mill  agencies  nor  dealers 
have  any  complaints  to  make.  Soft  steel  bars  are 
quoted  at  1.40c.  mill,  Pittsburgh,  and  around  1.80c.  ware- 
house, Cincinnati.  The  warehouse  price  of  structural 
material  averages  about  i.goc. 

Old  Material. — The  softening  in  pig  iron  prices,  as 
well  as  the  slack  business  in  that  line,  appears  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  scrap  market.  There  is  very  little  de- 
mand for  scrap  material,  and  dealers  are  not  disposed 
to  take  on  additional  stocks.  Prices  for  delivery  in 
buyers'   j'ards,    southern    Ohio   and    Cincinnati,   are    as 

follows : 

No.    1   railroad   wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast    borings,    net    ton 4.50 , to  5.00 

Steel   turnings,   net  ton 5.75  to  6.25 

No.  1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.75  to  10.00 

Burnt   scrap,   net  ton 7.00  to  7.50 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  .gross  ton 7.50  to  8.50 

Old   iron    rails,   gross   ton 13.50  to  14,00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton 21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,   gross  ton 11.00  to  12.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

•-•-• 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphi.a.  Pa.,  May  23.  1911. 
The  only  movement  in  the  pig  iron  market  has  been 
in  Virginia  foundry  grades,  and  this  has  been  the  result 
of  a  cut  of  75  cents  a  ton  by  the  leading  interest. 
Transactions  in  other  foundry  grades  have  been  practi- 
callv  at  a  standstill,  as  eastern  Pennsylvania  producers 


have  not  met  the  reduction.  Further  quiet  sales  of 
basic  iron  are  reported  at  $14.50,  delivered.  The  fin- 
ished material  situation  is  practically  unchanged;  there 
has  been  a  better  run  of  business  in  heavy  steel  plates, 
but  in  the  other  lines  the  volume  of  business  has  been 
somewhat  lighter.  The  demand  for  steel  billets  has 
been  smaller.  Bars  are  in  light  demand,  with  prices 
easier.  The  old  material  market  is  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

Iron  Ore. — Buyers  continue  to  show  hesitancy  in 
considering  purchases,  owing  to  uncertainties  confront- 
ing the  iron  trade,  and  no  business  of  any  importance  is 
reported.  Importations  at  this  port  in  the  week  ended 
May  20  mcluded  18,252  tons  of  Swedish,  6364  tons  of 
Spanish  and  4900  tons  of  Cuban  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — Some  excitement  has  been  caused  in  the 
market  by  the  announced  policy  of  the  Virginia  Iron. 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  in  reducing  its  price  of  ^'irginia 
foundry  grades  from  the  recent  $13  level  to  $12.25,  ^^ 
furnace,  for  prompt  and  third  quarter,  and  $12.50  fof 
fourth  quarter  shipment.  These  reductions  have  in- 
duced a  certain  amount  of  buying  in  this  as  well  as 
other  districts.  Sales  here  in  the  last  few  days  aggre- 
gate from  2500  to  3000  tons,  the  largest  reported  being 
500  tons,  at  prices  ranging  from  $15.05  to  $15.25,  deliv- 
ered here,  for  prompt  and  third  quarter,  and  $15.30  to 
$15.50  for  fourth  quarter,  according  to  routing  of  ship- 
ments. What  effect  this  reduction  will  have  on  other 
Virginia  producers  is  somewhat  problematical.  Some 
talk  of  blowing  out  their  furnaces,  but  with  one  com- 
pany the  new  low  level  has  partially  been  met  by  its 
expressing  a  willingness  to  take  care  of  its  regular  trade 
on  a  basis  of  $12.50.  furnace,  for  delivery  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter,  but  refusing  to  consider  new 
business  or  enter  orders  for  more  extended  delivery. 
The  eflfect  of  the  movement  in  Virginia  iron  has  practi- 
cally suspended  business  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  foun- 
dry grades  during  the  week.  The  principal  producers 
in  this  territory  have,  so  far,  maintained  $15.50  mini- 
mum for  No.  2  X  foundry,  although  at  the  present  in- 
side range  lower  grades  can  still  compete  with  Vir- 
ginia iron.  Under  pressure  it  might  be  possible  to  do 
$15.25,  delivered,  for  some  brands  of  No.  2  X  not  so 
firmly  established,  but  at  this  time  the  market  is  not 
quotable  at  that  price.  Cast  iron  pipe  makers  have 
shown  less  interest  in  the  market  and  no  important 
transactions  have  been  closed.  The  demand  for  forge 
iron  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  quotations 
are  purely  nominal.  There  have  been  no  fresh  sales  of 
any  consequence  in  steel-making  grades.  One  transac- 
tion in  basic,  reported  last  week,  at  $14.50  for  second 
and  third  quarter  shipment,  we  now  learn  aggregated 
10.000  tons,  while  reports  are  heard  of  another  sale,  un- 
derstood to  cover  even  a  larger  quantity,  for  the  same 
delivery  and  at  the  same  price,  but  definite  information 
is  being  kept  carefully  covered.  Consumers  of  basic 
would  probably  place  orders  for  that  grade  for  fourth 
quarter  shipment,  but  producers  still  refuse  to  quote 
for  deliveries  so  far  ahead.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  a  fairly  good  sized  lot  of  low  phosphorus  iron,  but 
progress  slowly,  and  sales  in  this  grade  have  been  small. 
The  recent  price  concessions  have  made  general  buyers 
a  trifle  more  cautious,  and  while  moderate  quantities  of 
low  priced  iron  have  been  taken,  the  general  disposition 
appears  to  be  to  await  further  developments,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  possible  to  obtain  iron  for  extended  de- 
live'rv  at  prices  which  are  lower  than  recently  prevailed 
for  early  shipment.  The  following  range  of  prices  is 
named  for  standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards 
in  this  district,  for  varying  periods  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter: 

Eastern   Pennsylvania   No.    2   X   foundry. .  .$15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  plain 15.00  to    15.23 

Virginia    foundrv     15.05  to    15.50 

Grat    forge    ...." H.75  to    IJ.OO 

Basic 14.50  to    15.00 

Standard  low   phosphorus 21.00 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  still  an  absence  of  in- 
quirv  from  consumers  in  this  territory,  but  a  light  de- 
mand from  buvers  in  other  districts  is  reported.  Prices 
are  nominally'  quoted  at  $36.50  to  $37,  Baltimore,  de- 
pending on  quantity  and  delivery. 

Billets. — Orders  have  been  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
aggregate,  and  mills  are  less  actively  engaged.  The 
principal  maker  in  this  district  has  been  operating  its 
mill  on  reduced  time,  having  been  idle  for  several  days 
the  past  week.  Prices,  however,  are  fully  maintained, 
consumers  as  a  rule  being  willing  to  pay  the  market 
price  for  their  moderate  purchases.  For  early  shipment 
open-hearth  rolling  billets  are  quoted  at  $25.40.  and  or- 
dinary forging  billets.  $30.40,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — Eastern  mills  report  a  better  run  of  miscel- 
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laneous  business,  and  some  producers  have  been  more 
actively  engaged  the  past  week,  but  orders  being  largely 
for  early  delivery  do  not  insure  continued  activity  un- 
less the  same  rate  of  demand  is  maintained.  There  has 
been  very  little  business  in  large  quantities,  although 
an  inquiry  for  2200  tons  for  steel  pipe  for  western  ship- 
ment is  being  figured  on.  A  fair  demand  for  locomotive 
and  boiler  steel  is  noted.  Prices  are  being  fully  main- 
tained, ordinary  heavy  plates  being  quoted  at  1.55c. 
minimum,  for  delivery  in  this  territory. 

Structural  Material. — No  new  propositions  of  im- 
portance have  developed  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
The  contract  for  the  tower  building  for  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Company,  Baltimore,  about  1 100  tons,  has  been 
awarded  to  Dietrich  Brothers,  of  that  city.  Local 
building  work  has  been  confined  to  small  jobs.  The  de- 
mand for  plain  shapes  has  not  been  large  and  mills 
show  no  gain  in  their  productive  rate.  Fabricators 
are  fairly  busy  with  work  in  hand.  Prices  of  plain 
shapes  are  unchanged  at  1.55c.  minimum,  delivered  here, 
while  fabricated  prices  are  still  reported  as  being 
ragged. 

Sheets. — Considerable  irregularity  prevails  in  the 
volume  of  business  and  size  of  individual  orders.  While 
mills  continue  fairly  active  they  have,  as  a  rule,  little 
forward  business  on  their  books  and  can  seldom  figure 
on  an  operating  rate  for  more  than  a  few  days  ahead. 
Recent  orders  have  been  lighter.  The  following  range 
of  prices  is  named  for  prompt  shipments,  Eastern  mak- 
er's mill:  Nos.  18  to  20,  2.50c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.60c.;  Nos. 
25  and  26,  2.70C.;  No.  27,  2.80c.;  No.  28,  2.90c. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  defined  iron  bars  continues 
to  drag  and,  as  mills  are  anxious  for  business,  conces- 
sions have  been  made  when  the  tonnage  and  specifica- 
tions offered  have  been  considered  desirable.  For  such 
business  1.20c,,  Eastern  mill,  now  represents  the  mini- 
mum, although  for  ordinary  business  1.25c.  is  the  usual 
price.  For  delivery  in  this  territory  1.27c.  to  1.35c. 
about  represents  the  range  of  the  market.  Steel  bars 
are  not  very  active,  but  the  price  remains  at  l.SSc.  min- 
imum, delivered  here. 

Coke. — Little  business  has  been  done.  The  larger 
consumers  do  not  appear  anxious  to  contract,  buying 
in  small  lots  for  prompt  shipments,  both  in  furnace  and 
foundry  grades.  The  only  important  inquiry  is  from 
the  United  States  Government,  which  is  inquiring  for 
3000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for  use  at  the  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn and  League  Island  Navy  Yards.  Producers  are  not 
forcing  business  at  current  prices,  although  an  occa- 
sional lot  of  cheap  prompt  coke  comes  out.  The  fol- 
lowing range  of  quotations  is  named,  per  net  ton.  for 
delivery   in    buyers'   yards,   in   this   district: 

Conncllsville    furnace    coke..- $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry    coke     4.15  to    4.55 

Mountain    furnace    coke    3.30  to    3.65 

Foundry    coke     3.75  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — Actual  business  has  been  light.  Sell- 
ers of  heavy  melting  steel  have  become  a  little  firmer 
in  their  ideas  as  to  prices,  based  on  sales  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  these,  while  a  trifle  higher,  have  not  ad- 
vanced to  a  po'int  at  which  material  would  be  diverted 
from  this  district.  Small  lots  of  No.  i  heavy  melting 
steel  are  occasionally  sold  at  $13,  delivered,  although 
any  quantity  would  easily  command  $13.25,  but  sellers 
are  not  offering  at  that  basis,  preferring_  to  hold  what 
steel  they  have.  The  movement  in  special  and  rolling 
mill  grades  has  been  small  and  in  many  grades  insuffi- 
cient business  to  establish  quotations  has  been  done. 
The  following  range  of  prices  about  represents  sellers' 
ideas  of  the  market  for  deliveries  in  consumers'  yards, 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby  points,  carrying  a 
freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from  35c.  to  $1.35 
per  gross  ton: 

No.    1    heavy^   ipeltint;   steel   scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolUng 14.00  to    14.25* 

Low    phosphorus    heavy    melting    steel    scrap.   16.75  to    17.25 

Old    steel    axles 19.25  to    19.75* 

Old   iron   axles 24.00  to    24.50* 

Old    iron    rails 16.75  to    17.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to     13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to     15.50 

Wrought   iron    pipe 12.50  to    12.75 

No.    1    forge    fire 10.50  to    11.00 

No.    2    light    iron 7.00  to       7.50* 

Wrought    turnings    S.25  to      8.75 

Cast    borings    7.75  to      S.25 

Machinery    cast     13.00  to     13.50 

Railroad   malleable 11.50to    12.00 

Grate   bars,    railroad 10.50  to    11.00 

Stove    plate 10.00  to    10.50 

•Nominal. 

♦-•-♦ 

Birmingham 

BIR;nINGH.\^r,  Ala.,  May  22,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — It  develops  that  the  buyers  have  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  won  out  in  their  fight  to  break  down   the 


$11  schedule  on  pig  iron.  About  9,000  tons  is  known  to 
have  been  sold  by  one  large  interest  the  last  few  days 
on  a  basis  of  $10.50  for  No.  2,  though  the  price  on  lots 
under  500  tons  appears  to  be  held  still  very  firmly  at 
$11.  Some  of  the  larger  buyers  are  now  arguing  just 
as  insistently  for  a  $10  price  as  they  did  before  for 
$10.50,  and  still  claim  they  will  not  buy  at  better  than 
their  own  ideas  of  prices.  It  still  appears  to  be  a  buy-  . 
er's  market,  and  undoubtedly,  with  the  accumulation 
that  appears  on  the  yards  of  one  or  two  interests,  it 
would  take  a  very  heavy  buying  movement  to  establish 
the  desired  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  situation.  Some 
fair-sized  sales  of  carwheel  iron  are  reported  at  $22  to 
$22.50.  Despite  the  feeling  that  prices  may  go  lower, 
shipments  continue  at  a  fair  rate,  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
showing  for  May  will  not  be  a  bad  one  in  the'compari- 
son  of  stocks  on  May  31  with  April  30.  Quotations 
seem  well  established  this  week  on  the  following  sched- 
ule for  second  and  third  quarter  shipment: 

No.   1   foundry  and  Xo.   1    soft $11.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  .\'o.  2  soft 10.50 

No.    3    foundry • 10.00 

No.    4    foundry 9.75 

Gray   forge 9.50 

Mottled    9.25 

Standard  basic,  chill  cast 10.50 

"Off     basic" 10.00 

Charcoal   carulieel    iron 22.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  demand  and  general  inquiry 
are  reported  good.  Shipments  are  going  forward  day 
by  day  at  a  liberal  rate  on  contracts.  The  requirements 
for  San  Diego,  Cal.,  about  7,500  tons,  are  expected  to  be 
placed  with  local  foundries  the  current  week,  and  it  is 
stated  that  no  concessions  in  price  are  being  made. 
Some  good  business  for  oil  lines  is  up  for  consideration. 
All  told  the  cast  iron  pipe  makers  seem  to  be  better 
satisfied  with  conditions  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
jear.  Prices  are  quoted,  per  net  ton,  on  board  cars 
here,  as  follows:  4  to  6  in.,  $22.50;  8  to  12  in.,  $22;  over 
12  in.,  average,  $21,  with  the  usual  diflferential  of  $1 
more  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  slow  to  make  any  large 
commitments  either  way,  and  the  market  continues  in 
the  state  of  apathy  which  has  characterized  it  for  many 
weeks.  It  would  take  a  most  active  pig  iron  market  to 
put  any  life  in  the  scrap  market,  and  dealers  are  far 
from  optimistic.  Prices  continue  to  rule  about  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton,  on  board  cars  here: 

Old   iron   a.xles    (light) $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  axles  (light) 13.50  to  14.00 

Old   iron    rails 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    country   wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2  country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1    machinery 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    1    steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram   car   wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard   car   wheels 10.50  to  11.00 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate S.OO  to  8.50 

»  I  > 

Cleveland 

Clevel.vn'd,  Ohio,  May  23,  1911. 
Iron  Ore. — -The  market  is  extremely  dull.  A  few 
small  sales  are  reported,  but  no  new  inquiries  for 
round  lots  are  pending.  Some  of  the  ore  operators  are 
still  hopeful  of  being  able  to  close  a  contract  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  which  recently  came  out 
with  an  inquiry  for  a  round  tonnage  of  non-Bessemer 
ore  for  delivery  over  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years. 
Figuring  on  the  Mesaba  basis,  the  price  offered  is 
about  80  cents  below  the  present  market.  While  it 
appears  improbable  that  high-grade  ore  can  thus  be 
secured,  there  is  a  possibiHty  that  the  steel  company 
may  close  a  contract  for  an  oflf-grade  ore.  Shipments 
continue  light  and  there  is  practically  no  wild  charter- 
ing of  vessel  tonnage.  Independent  vessel  interests 
do  not  look  for  much  improvement  for  several  weeks. 
We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer,  $4.50; 
Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  Old  range  non-Bessemer, 
$3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 


(By  Telegraph.) 
A  local  ore  firm  has  just  closed  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  400,000  tons  of  non-Bessemer  ore.  One  sale  was 
300.000  tons  for  delivery  at  a  Lake  Michigan  port  over 
three  years  and  another  sale  was  100,000  tons  of  low 
grade  ore  for  delivery  at  Lake  Erie  ports  this  season. 


Pig  Iron.^Inquiries  appear  to  be  slightly  better, 
but  sales  are  mostly  in  very  small  lots.  The  foundry 
trade  continues  dull,  and  foundrymen  see  little  incentive 
in  placing  last  half  iron  contracts  at  present.     Some  in- 
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definite  inquiries  have  come  out  from  consumers  who 
say  that  they  are  feeling  the  market  and  that  they 
have  not  yet  decided  wlien  they  vi'ill  place  contracts. 
A  central  Michigan  foundry  is  in  the  market  for  500 
tons  of  No.  3  foundry  for  the  last  half.  There  is  an 
inquiry  from  a  Nfw  England  consumer  for  500  tons 
of  malleable  for  the  last  half  of  191 1,  and  500  tons  for 
the  first  half  of  next  year.  We  note  one  sale  of  200 
tons  of  malleable  for  early  delivery  to  a  Michigan 
plant  at  $13.75.  southern  Ohio  furnace.  There  is  a 
scattering  inquiry  for  small  lots  of  Ohio  silvery  iron 
for  early  delivery,  and  the  usual  quotation  of  $16.50 
at  furnace  for  8  per  cent  is  being  shaded  at  least  25 
cents  a  ton.  Prices  on  Northern  foundry  iron  are  un- 
changed, but  inauirv  for  a  round  lot  might  bring  out 
lower  quotations.  Buyers  are  offering  prices  for  South- 
ern iron  ranging  from  $10  to  $10.50,  Birmingham.  For 
prompt  shipment  and  the  second  quarter  we  quote, 
delivered,  Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer     $15.90 

Basic     14.00 

Northern    foundry.    No.    1 14.50 

Northern    foundry.    No.    2 14.25 

Gray   forge   13.50 

Southern    foundry.    No.    2 $15. 10  to  15.35 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.75  to  18.00 

Coke. — Some  contracts  are  being  taken  for  foundry 
grades  for  the  last  half  and  in  a  few  cases  for  a  year, 
buyers  getting  the  same  prices  for  an  entire  year  as 
for  the  last  half.  There  is  no  demand  for  furnace 
grades.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke 
at  $1.45  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  spot  shipment, 
and  $1.75  to  $1.80  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72- 
hr.  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, and  $2  to  $2.40  for  the  last  half.  Wise  County 
coke  is  quoted  at  $2  for  spot  shipment  and  $2.25  for 
the   last   half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  for  structural 
material  is  holding  up  well,  but  onl-  a  limited  amount 
of  business  is  coming  from  manufacturing  plants.  The 
latter  are  following  the  policy  of  ordering  often,  but 
in  very  small  lots.  The  largest  new  structural  inquiry 
is  for  1,000  tons  for  the  new  Eastern  plant  of  the 
Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company,  bids  for  which  will  be 
received  in  Cleveland  this  week.  Bids  were  received 
May  22  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Cleveland. 
1500  tons;  some  bidders  submitted  special  proposals 
so  that  it  will  require  a  little  time  to  figure  out  the 
lowest  bid.  John  Gill  &  Son  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Taylor  &  Boggis 
Foundry  Company,  Cleveland,  about  350  tons,  and 
will  sublet  the  steel  contract  shortly.  Some  of  the 
implement  makers  are  feeling  the  market  on  steel  bar 
prices,  but  mill  agencies  do  not  expect  that  contracts 
will  be  placed  by  this  trade  for  some  time.  There  are 
occasional  reports  that  prices  on  steel  bars  are  being 
shaded,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  these 
reports.  The  demand  for  steel  girder  rails  for  traction 
lines  shows  more  activity  than  for  a  long  time.  There 
is  also  considerable  inquiry  from  this  source  for  spikes. 
The  Lorain  Steel  Company  has  taken  an  order  for  1000 
tons  of  girder  rails  from  the  Cleveland  Railway  Corn- 
pan)',  and  an  order  from  the  Columbus  Railway  & 
Light  Company  for  1 100  tons,  as  well  as  several  orders 
from  Ohio  traction  lines  for  200  to  300  tons.  The  de- 
mand for  sheet  continues  rather  light  and  the  usual 
concessions  are  being  made  by  the  smaller  independent 
mills.  The  inquiry  from  a  western  New  York  car  com- 
pany last  week  for  1150  tons  of  iron  bars  brought  out 
prices- as  low  as  1.20c.,  at  mill.  The  usual  quotation 
on  small  orders  is   1.30c.,  at  mill. 

Old  Material. — Inquiries  for  fair  tonnages  of  heavy 
melting  steel  have  come  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
in  the  past  few  days,  and  local  dealers  have  sold  soipe 
steel  scrap  for  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  Steubenville.  Ohio, 
delivery,  these  sales  being  made  at  about  $13,  delivered, 
or  $11.50,  Cleveland.  Sentimentally  the  market  is 
slightly  firmer,  as  a  result  of  this  activity  in  steel  scrap. 
The  local  demand  is  limited  to  very  small  lots.  Turn- 
ings have  advanced  slightly;  otherwise  prices  remain 
about  stationary.  Not  much  scrap  is  being  offered  for 
sale  in  this  market.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton, 
f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy    melting    steel ll.OOto    11.50 

Old    car    wheels 11.50  to    12.00 

Relaying   rails,    50  lb.    and   over 22.50  to    23.50 

Agricultural    malleable 10.75  to    11.00 

Railroad    malleable 11.50  to    12.00 

Light   bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to    8.00 


The   following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleve- 
land: 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings     6.00  to  6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings 6.50  to  6.75 

Steel    axle    turnings 8.00  to  8.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.   1  cast 11.25  to  11.50 

Stove    plate     10.25  to  10.50 

Bundled  tin  scrap ll.OOto  11.50 

■>  «  » 
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Berli.n'.  May  12,  191 1. 
The  iron  trade  situation  continues  to  be  involved  in 
considerable  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  future  de- 
velopments. While  little  change  has  occurred  within  a 
fortnight,  the  tendency  appears  to  have  grown  some- 
what weaker  in  certain  sections  of  the  trade.  Two 
tendencies  are  observable,  according  as  any  given  con- 
cern operates  on  a  large  scale  or  belongs  to  the  smaller 
class  of  producers.  The  former  are  still  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  business,  but  the  smaller 
establishments  are  in  many  cases  complaining  of  in- 
sufficient work  and  low  prices.  Some  sections  report 
considerable  price  cutting,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
sure  indication  that  in  general  the  situation  has  weak- 
ened. Some  cutting  in  heavy  plates  is  asserted  to  be 
going  on,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  specialty 
is  covered  by  a  price  agreement.  It  is  also  stated 
positively  by  one  western  newspaper  of  prominence 
that  price  cutting  on  bearhs  is  very  general,  even  80 
per  cent,  of  the  sales  being  at  cut  prices;  but  as  beams 
are  included  in  the  class  fully  controlled  by  the  Steel- 
works LTnion  this  report  must  refer  to  sales  by  dealers. 

A  Quieter  Trade  in  Ores 

The  trade  in  ores  has  grown  quieter,  and  prices 
have  weakened  somewhat  for  Spanish  ores,  but  Swed- 
ish ores  remain  firm.  Buying  in  foreign  grades  is 
light.  Imports  for  April,  however,  remained  very  heavy. 
They  reached  1,208,000  tons,  as  against  990,000  for 
April,  1910.  The  feeling  in  the  trade  is  that  Spanish 
ores  are  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  iron,  and 
this  is  why  furnacemen  are  rather  hesitating  about 
laying  in  stocks  at  existing  rates.  Russian  manganese- 
ores  are  also  neglected  and  dull.  Iron  manufacturers 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  the  new  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Sweden  contains  a  provision  pledging 
Sweden  not  to  collect  an  export  duty  on  ores.  This  is 
a  most  important  consideration  for  the  German  iron 
trade,  which  uses  very  large  quantities  of  Swedish 
ores.  The  contracts  for  them  extend  for  some  years 
ahead. 

Pig-iron  Market  Unchanged 

The  pig-iron  market  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Iron  on  contract  is  being  called  for  delivery  at  a  satis- 
factory rate,  but  little  new  ordering  is  going  on.  There 
is  still  considerable  foreign  buying  of  .foundry  iron, 
but  mainly  in  small  lots.  Some  little  supplementary 
buying  for  home  delivery  is  reported,  but  most  con- 
sumers have  contracted  for  their  requiretnents  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  furnaces,  according  to  agree- 
ment pending  the  existing  negotiations  for  extending 
the  syndicate,  arc  taking  no  orders  for  1912  delivery. 
The  prospects  for  a  general  organization  of  the  trade 
have  materially  improved.  Several  days  ago  a  com- 
promise was  agreed  upon  with  the  Siegerland  group 
of  furnaces  by  which  they  are  allowed  an  increase  of 
70,000  tons  in  their  allotments  over  what  the  syndicate 
had  first  offered  them.  One  important  establishment 
of  that  district,  the  Geisweider  Eisenwerke,  will  not 
enter,  but  as  it  consumes  its  entire  make,  except  about 
10.000  tons,  in  its  own  mills  its  independent  position 
will  not  disturb  the  trade.  It  remains  now  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Lorraine-Luxemburg  group,  but 
the  task  of  getting  them  to  come  in  is  expected  to 
prove  a  considerably  harder  job  than  with  the  Sieger- 
land people. 

The  production  of  pig  in  April  was  1,285,400  tons, 
comparing  with  1,322,000  in  March,  and  1,202,000  ton? 
in  April,  1910.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
production  reached  5,107,300  tons,  being  a  gain  of  386,- 
000  tons. 

Waste   and   scrap   iron    shows   a   weaker   tendency.. 
More  material  is  coming  upon  the  market,  and  prices 
have  given  way  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
Structural  Trade  Is  Active 

Trade  in  semi-manufactured,  steel  remains  normal, 
and  calls  for  delivery  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
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after  the  remarkably  heavy  movement  in  March. 
Structural  steel  continues  active  under  the  brisk  build- 
ing operations  at  home,  and  foreign  buying  continues 
pretty  good.  In  steel  rails  the  volume  of  business  has 
increased,  partly  owing  to  the  larger  orders  of  the 
Prussian  railway  authorities,  and  partly  owing  to  good 
foreign  business. 

In  the  bar-iron  trade  there  is  a  continuance  of  the 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  previously  re- 
ported, and  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  price  situa- 
tion remains  unchanged.  Some  of  the  mills,  chiefly  the 
great  establishments,  have  orders  as  far  as  two  months 
ahead,  but  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  works  are  in  lack 
of  orders;  and  they  are  doing  most  of  the  price  cutting 
previously  referred  to.  The  reports  do  not  agree  as 
to  heavy  plates.  Most  of  them  state  that  orders  have 
increased,  but  a  few  assert  the  opposite  to  be  the  case. 
Business  in  ship  plates  is  very  heavy;  Dut  it  appears 
that  not  much  new  work  is  coming  in.  In  the  home 
trade  prices  are  maintained,  under  the  agreement,  with- 
out difficulty;  but  in  the  export  trade  they  are  de- 
pressed bj'  Belgian  competition.  Wire  rods  are  quite, 
active,  especially  for  export.  Home  business  in  wire 
and  in  wire  nails  is  very  quiet.  Piping  is  in  active 
demand  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  Silesian  district  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  are 
reported. 

The  spring  trade  in  the  hardware  line  was  con- 
siderably more  active  than  hitherto,  but  still  it  disap- 
pointed the  high  hopes  of  manufacturers.  Many  sec- 
tions of  the  trade  report  overproduction,  and  nearly  all 
complain  of  unsatisfactory  prices.  At  Selingen  a 
lighter  home  demand  for  cutlery  is  mentioned,  but  the 
export  requirements  are  pretty  heavy.  A  big  demand 
for  automobile  and  bicycle  parts  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  favorable  points  in  the  trade.  There  is 
considerable  export  business  in  locks  and  other  build- 
ers' hardware. 

April  Exports  Unsatisfactory 

The  .^pril  exports  of  steel  were  not  of  satisfactory 
volume.  According  to  the  trade  returns  the  exports  of 
blooms,  billets,  ingots,  etc.,  amounted  to  41,958  tons, 
against  57,122  tons  in  April,  1910:  beams  28.390,  against 
45,925  tons:  steel  rails,  37,406  against  42,432  tons;  and 
ties.  4.828  against  11,806  tons. 

This  week's  news  from  the  Belgian  trade  is  again 
unsatisfactory.  Prices  are  still  falling,  foundrj"  iron 
and  steel-making  qualities  are  lower,  and  a  cut  of  one 
franc  on  thin  sheets  for  export  is  mentioned. 

The  German  Niles  Machine  Tool  Works,  situated 
near  Berlin,  again  failed  last  year  to  earn  a  dividend. 
After  meeting  all  expenses  and  writing  off  a  moderate 
amount,  the  company  had  net  profits  of  less  than  13,000 
marks.  It  was  established  some  ten  years  ago,  but 
has  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  even  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  capital  in  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence. 
♦-•-• 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  fore  part  of  the  week  gave  indica- 
tions of  renewal  of  interest  among  consumers  and  in- 
quiry for  a  considerable  aggregate  tonnage  was  received, 
including  about  3000  tons  of  medium  high  silicon. 
Orders  for  about  3000  tons  were  also  placed,  mostly  in 
small  lots,  but  embracing  one  order  for  1500  tons  from 
a  New  Jersey  buyer  for  No.  2X  iron  for  last  half  deliv- 
ery. The  interest  was  not  sustained  during  the  week, 
however,  and  slackened  to  about  the  pace  of  the  few 
weeks  preceding,  for  scattering  small  lots.  Specifica- 
tions on  contracts  show  a  good  volume.  Prices  are 
unchanged  from  last  week,  although  a  little  better  tone 
is  observable  and  a  somewhat  more  confident  feeling 
on  the  part  of  furnace  men  that  prices  will  soon  im.- 
prove.  We  quote  as  follows,  for  second  and  third 
quarter  deliverv.  f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

No.    1    X   foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

No.   2   X   foundry 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    2    plain 13.75  to    14.00 

No.   2   foundry 13.50  to    13.75 

Grav    forge 13.25  to    13.50 

Malleable      14.00  to    14.50 

Basic    14.25  to    14.75 

Charcoal    16.75  to    17.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Plain  and  fabricated  struc- 
tural material  are  the  lines  showing  the  greatest  activ- 
ity. Steel  bars  and  angles  are  quiet,  although  a  fair 
aggregate  of  small  orders  is  coming  in.  Plates  are  dull 
and  inactive  and  the  demand  for  shafting  has  fallen  off 
noticeably.  Specifications  on  contracts  from  agricul- 
tural  implement   makers  tributary   to  this   district  and 


from  Canada  are  well  maintained.  Business  continues 
good  in  material  for  traction  lines,  and  one  or  two  new 
projects  are  reaching  a  stage  which  will  result  in  orders 
for  considerable'  tonnages  during  the  summer.  The 
leading  interest  reports  a  large  order  for  steel  prod- 
ucts, aggregating  1500  tons,  from  the  interior  of  the 
State;  also  the  closing  of  contracts  for  considerable 
tonnages  in  railroad  material  and  bar  products  for 
Canadian  export.  Prices  of  steel  bars  are  being  firmly 
mamtained.  The  American  Bridge  Companv  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  4000  tons  of  steel  required 
for  the  12-story  hotel  to  be  erected  at  Cleveland  by 
E.  M.  Statler,  of  Buffalo.  Bids  for  the  Buffalo  General 
Electric  Company's  17-story  office  building,  requiring 
about  2000  tons,  will  be  closed  May  24. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  no  perceptible  change 
m  conditions  in  this  market  from  the  stagnation  which 
has  existed  for  the  past  several  weeks.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  buying  by  consumers,  who  apparently  take 
no  interest  in  the  market,  and  the  only  tonnage  moving 
is  on  very  limited  transactions  between  dealers.  Prices 
are  unchanged  and  nominal.  We  quote  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Heavy  raelling  steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 14.00  to  14.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.25  to  13.50 

No.   1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap 12.75  to  13.25 

O  d  steel  a.xles ig.oo  to  18.50 

Old   iron   axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Old   car    wheels   12.50  to  13.00 

Kailroad  malleable 11.00  to  11  50 

Boiler  plate 9.50  to    lo'.OO 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.00  to  10.25 

f'P«  -••■.• 9.00to  9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  turnings 6.25  to  6  75 

Clean    cast    forgings 6.00  to  6.25 

•-•-• 

New  York 

Xew  York,  May  24,  191 1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  been  rather  more  active 
m  the  past  week,  partly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  re- 
duction of  75  cents  on  iron  for  early  and  third  quarter 
delivery  made  by  the  largest  Virginia  producer.  This 
company,  it  is  understood,  started  out  to  sell  25,000 
tons  of  its  accumulated  stock  at  $12,25  at  furnace  for 
Xo.  2  X  foundry  iron,  delivery  in  the  third  quarter,  and 
at  $12.50  for  fourth  quarter  delivery.  Sales  for  this 
company  are  made  through  various  firms,  but  most  of 
the  selling  at  the  new  prices  has  been  by  one  interest. 
Something  over  12,000  tons  has  been  sold,  chiefly  in 
New  England  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Not  much 
has  been  done  in  the  New  York  district.  Other  Vir- 
ginia sellers  have  not  met  the  low  prices,  although  it  is 
understood  some  would  sell  at  $12.50  at  furnace  for 
early  delivery.  One  sale  of  1500  tons  of  No.  2  X  iron 
has  been  made  in  New  Jersey,  the  iron  coming  from 
Buffalo.  Buffalo  prices  vary.  It  is  understood  that  as 
low  as  $13.25  has  been  done  out  of  Buffalo  on  early  de- 
livery iron,  while  $13.50  is  asked  for  forward  delivery. 
With  $1.25  canal  freight  Buffalo  iron  now  makes  very 
sharp  competition  for  Eastern  producers  selling  in 
New  York  territory.  Some  business  in  malleable  pig 
iron  has  been  done  in  New  England,  the  most  of  it  by 
one  Buffalo  interest.  There  is  rather  more  willingness 
to  buy,  but  prices  have  been  coming  closer  to  buyers' 
ideas.  Whether  attributable  to  the  reduction  in  Lake 
ores  or  not  the  whole  pig  iron  market  has  been  on  a 
lower  basis  in  the  past  two  weeks.  As  has  been  the 
case  for  weeks  little  Alabama  or  Tennessee  iron  is  com- 
ing into  the  East,  and  even  at  the  recent  concessions  on 
Alabama  iron  Northern  producers  are  holding  this  mar- 
ket. We  quote  on  Northern  iron  at  tidewater  as  fol- 
lows: No.  I  foundry.  $15.50  to  $15.75;  No.  2  X.  $15  to 
$15.25:  No.  2  plain.  $14.75  to  $15.  For  Southern  No.  i 
Foundry  we  quote  $15  to  $15.75:  No.  2,  $15  to  $15.25. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  sold 
2000  tons  to  Z.  W.  Davis.  The  Buffalo.  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  has  bought  600  tons  and  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  500  tons.  The  Kan- 
sas City  Southern's  purchase  of  14,000  tons  is  prac- 
tically closed,  being  divided  between  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company  and  the  Steel  Corporation.  A  io,ooo-ton  lot 
is  now  under  negotiation. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — A  better  tone  pen^ades 
the  market,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  inquiries  for  material 
have  come  in  any  increased  volume  over  what  has  been 
the  prevailing  rate  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  tonnage 
of  structural  materials  is  good,  all  things  considered, 
with  awards  of  promising  size  likely  to  be  settled  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany   is    asking    for    bids    on    its    projected    plant    at 
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Bayonne,  N.  J.,  involving  about  600  tons,  and  bids  have 
lately  been  asked  for  the  Aeolian  building,  New  York 
3300  tons;  Riggs  office  building  and  theater,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  2000  tons;  highway  bridge,  MclClhatan, 
Clinton  County,  Pa.,  1000  tons,  and  extension  of  plant. 
International  Harvester  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  300 
tons.  A  building  for  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  at 
Liberty  street.  New  York,  is  projected.  Other  new 
work  includes  1500  tons  of  structural  material  for  the 
Crowell,  Sherman,  Stalter  Company  for  the  New  York 
Barge  canal  and  1000  tons  for  late  delivery  for  piershed 
work  at  Thirty-third  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  gen- 
eral contractor  for  the  6000-ton  Bamberger  store  build- 
ing structure  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Com- 
pany, has  not  placed  the  steel  contract  at  this  writing. 
Late  structural  contract  awards  are  in  part  as  follows: 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  building,  Baltimore,  1000 
tons  to  Dietrich  Brothers;  McGibbon  loft  building. 
West  Thirty-first  street,  New  York,  900  tons,  to  Radley 
Steel  Construction  Company;  viaducts  at  Scranton,  Pa.. 
1600  tons,  to  York  Bridge  Company;  building,  Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  Baltimore,  400  tons, 
to  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company;  asylum, 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  350  tons,  to  Eastern 
Stee!  Company;  highway  bridge.  New  Jersey,  500  tons, 
to  Milliken  Brothers;  building  (fire  insurance  coni- 
pany),  Philadelphia,  900  tons,  to  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company.  Some  12,000  tons  of  rolled  steel  and 
1000  tons  of  pig  iron  for  the  emergency  dams  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  will  be  furnished  by  an 
American  company.  Quotations  are:  Plain  structural 
material,  plates  and  steel  bars,  1.56c.  to  i.6ic.,  and  bar 
iron,  1. 30c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  and 
plates  from  store,  New  York,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Old  MateriaL — The  market  is  inactive.  All  business 
now  being  done  is  the  result  of  solicitation,  as  there 
appears  to  be  a  complete  absence  of  inquiry.  Heavy 
melting  steel  scrap  is  the  leader  in  transactions,  but 
even  in  this  material  only  small  lots  are  changing 
hands,  the  largest  sale  reported  in  the  week  having 
been  200  tons.  The  limited  character  of  current  busi- 
ness is  shown  by  the  fact  that  frequent  sales  are  re- 
ported of  carload  lots  of  steel  scrap.  The  iron  rolling 
mills  are  almost  completely  out  of  the  market  as  buy- 
ers. The  foundries  are  imitating  the  example  of  the 
steel  works  in  becoming  exceedingly  critical  as  to  the 
deliveries  made  on  contracts,  and  rejections  have  lately 
been  quite  numerous  in  this  line.  Quotations  under 
these  circumstances  are  practically  nominal,  as  follows 
per  gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T-rails  for  melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavv   melting    steel   scrap 10.50  to    11.00 

Relaying    rails    20.00  to    21.00 

Rero'lling     rails     12.00  to    12.25 

Standard   hammered  iron  car  axles 22.00  to    22.50 

Old    steel    car    axles 17.25  to    17.75 

No.    1    raihoad    wrought 13.00  to    13.50 

Wrought    iron    track   scrap 12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought,    long 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    yard   wrought,   short 10.00  to    10.50 

Light    iron     4.50  to      5.00 

Ca"st    borings     5.50  to      6.00 

Wrought    turnings     6.00  to      6.50 

Wrought    pipe    10.50  to    11.00 

Old    car    wheels 11.00  to    11.50 

No.   1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.00  to    11.50 

Stove   plate    8.50  to      9.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars 8. 50  to      9.00 

Malleable    cast    10.00  to    10.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  successful  bidder.  May  19,  on 
the  contract  placed  by  the  New  York  Department  of 
Water  Supply.  Gas  &  Electricity  for  laying  pipe  in  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  involving  6500  tons,  was  of 
course  a  contractor,  who  will  buy  the  pipe.  The  same 
department  opens  bids  to-day  on  pipe-laying  contracts 
for  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  involving  8900  tons  of 
pipe,  and  for  the  borough  of  Queens,  1580  tons.  No 
other  important  lettings  are  at  present  in  sight  in  this 
section.  More  inquiry  is  reported  from_  private  buyers, 
indicating  that  considerable  business  is  on  the  way. 
Carload  lots  of  6  in.  continue  to  be  quoted  at  $21  to  $22 
per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Ferroalloys. — A  slightly  better  demand  for  ferro- 
manganese  has  developed,  but  there  is  considerable 
anxiety  to  sell  and  as  low  at  $36.50,  Baltimore,  has  been 
done.  Buyers  are  inquiring  for  a  few  small  lots  of 
ferrosilico'n  and  dealers  are  quoting  on  the  basis  of 
$52.50,  Pittsburgh. 

♦-*-♦ 

Reports  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany had  placed  contracts  for  the  building  of  a  new  pattern 
shop  at  Trafiford  City,  Pa.,  are  incorrect.  No  contracts 
for  new  buildings  or  other  equipment  at  Trafiford  City 
have  been  placed  by  this  company,  and  probably  will  not  be 
for  some  time. 


Metal  Market 

New  York,  May  24,  1911. 

The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early   Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.                      / Lead. ^  ^ — Spelter. — v 

Electro-       Tin.            New          St.  New  St. 

May.              Lake.            lytic.    New  York.  York.     Louis.  York.  Louis. 

18 12.25            12.00         43.20         4.40         4.25  5.50  5.20 

19 12.25            12.00         43.60         4.40         4.25  5.50  5.20 

20 12.37%         12.12H      4.37^i     4.22V4  5.50  5.20 

22 12.37i4         12.12H     43.50         4.37%     4.22%  5.50  5.20 

23 12.37%         12.12%     44.35         4.37%     4.22%  5.50  5.20 

24 12.37%         12.12%    {44.50      ''•37%     ■♦•22%     5.50         5.20 

A  sensational  advance  in  the  price  of  spot  tin  has 
taken  place  in  London  but  this  market  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  rise  so  closely,  as  supplies  here  for  imme- 
diate use  are  plentiful.  Copper  is  stronger  than  it  was 
a  week  ago,  selling  at  ^c.  higher.  Lead  is  weaker. 
Spelter  is  dull  and  neglected.  Hungarian  grades  of 
antimony  are  freely  offered  at  lower  prices. 

Copper. — The  market  is  decidedly  stronger  than  it 
was  a  week  ago  and  some  excellent  sales  have  been 
made,  especially  for  export.  The  United  Metals  Selling 
Company  is  offering  electrolytic  copper  at  12.25c.,  de- 
livered in  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  30  days,  which  is 
equal  to  I2.i2^c.,  New  York.  Some  large  selling  in- 
terests are  demanding  more  than  that  figure  and  others 
are  meeting  the  price.  Last  Thursday  and  Friday  there 
were  good  sales  of  copper  at  12c.  for  electrolytic  and 
12.25c.  for  lake,  and  on  Monday  the  price  strength- 
ened perceptibly.  A  great  deal  of  the  copper  sold  was 
for  early  delivery,  and  the  action  of  the  buyers  clearly 
indicated  that  they  are  willing  to  take  stocks  at  around 
I2C.  but  the  demand  fell  off  yesterday  and  to-day.  The 
exports  of  copper  have  been  verj'  good  so  far  this 
month,  amounting  in  all  to  21.046  tons  with  seven  days 
to  hear  from.  In  London  to-day  spot  copper  was 
stronger  than  a  week  ago  at  £55  5s.  and  futures  were 
selling  at  £55  i6s.  3d. 

Pig  Tin. — The  London  market  witnessed  a  sensa- 
tional advance  in  pig  tin  prices  during  the  week,  the 
quotation  on  tin  for  immediate  delivery  going  from 
£190  8s.  lod.  last  Wednesday  to  £204  this  morning. 
There  was  an  advance  of  £5  during  the  last  two  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  futures  has  been  prac- 
tically stationary.  Last  Wednesday  futures  were  quoted 
at  £190  15s.  and  the  same  price  was  made  this  morn- 
ing, the  fluctuations  during  the  week  being  very  light. 
This  means  that  the  London  syndicate  has  again  cor- 
nered the  market  on  spot  stocks,  but  the  available  sup- 
plies here  are  so  plentiful  that  the  American  market 
has  not  answered  to  the  advance  to  a  corresponding 
extent.  A  week  ago  spot  tin  was  ofifered  at  43c.,  New 
York,  and  this  morning  it  could  be  had  at  44-55C.,  which 
is  considerably  below  the  import  parity.  Consumers 
here  are  not  taking  much  interest  in  the  situation  and 
there  is  hardly  any  trading  between  dealers.  This 
market  has  now  been  below  the  London  parity  for 
more  than  six  weeks,  and  as  there  are  prospects  of  a 
squeeze  in  London  in  June  it  will  not  surprise  those 
who  are  following  the  situation  closely  to  see  tm 
bought  in  this  market  very  shortly  for  re-export.  Con- 
sequently it  would  seem  wise  for  consumers  who  are 
in  need  of  stocks  for  early  use  to  supply  their  wants 
before  this  takes  place.  Tin  for  delivery  after  the  mid- 
dle of  June  is  plentiful  enough  in  London  at  present 
at  around  £14  less  than  the  price  of  spot  tin,  but  if  the 
syndicate  operations  continue  successful  the  July  sup- 
plies will  shortly  go  up  in  value.  The  arrivals  of  tin 
so  far  this  month  have  been  very  light,  amounting  m 
all  to  2219  tons.  It  is  judged  that  the  mcmth's  arrivals 
will  not  exceed  2400  tons,  as  of  945  tons  afloat  only 
about  175  tons  are  expected  to  be  at  dock  before  the 
month  is  out.  ...  , 

Tin  Plates.— Quotations  on  foreign  tin  plates  have 
receded  i/.d..  the  price  this  morning  for  plates  at 
Swansea,  Wales,  being  £13  6d.  Good  deliveries  ot 
domestic  tin  plates  are  being  made,  but  new  inquiries 
are  not  plentiful  and  there  is  considerable  competition 
for  the  business  in  sight.  Quotations,  however,  are 
firm   at   $3.94  for    100  coke   plates. 

Lead.— Lead  is  considerably  weaker,  and  since  last 
Monday  it  has  been  sold  both  in  St.  Louis  and  this 
market  at  2'/4  points  less  than  a  week  ago.  The  re- 
mand is  very  light  and  there  are  rumors  to  the  ettect 
that  the  leading  interest  is  preparing  to  make  a  re- 
duction in  its  quotation  on  desilverized  lead  The  price 
today  in  St.  Louis  was  4-22i^c.,  and  in  New  York  it 
is  being  sold  by  outside  interests  at  4-37!'4c. 

Spelter.— While  spelter  appears  steady  at  5.20c.,  bt. 
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Louis,  it  is  apparent  that  some  important  sellers  are 
cutting  that  price,  as  dealers  who  have  offered  a  slight 
concession  have  been  losing  the  business.  The  price 
of  spot  spelter  here  is  5.50c.,  because  of  the  scarcfty 
of  supplies  in  Xew  York,  but  most  buyers  are  placing 
their  orders  for  stocks  for  immediate  shipment  from 
East  St.  Louis. 

Antimony. — Interest  is  being  taken  in  Hungarian 
antimony,  good  sized  quantities  of  which  are  being  of- 
fered in  Europe  at  a  price  corresponding  to  8c.  Some 
holders  of  outside  lots  here  are  meeting  that  quotation, 
but  both  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to  be  awaiting  devel- 
opments. Cookson's  is  nominally  9.SOC.  and  Hal- 
lett's  9c. 

Old  Metals. — Consumers  are  buying  cautiously. 
Dealers'  selling  (Quotations  are  unchanged  as  follows: 

, Cents. ^ 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.25  to  11.50 

Copper,   light  and   bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 

Brass,   heavy 7.75  to    8.00 

Brass,  light 6.50  to    6.75 

Heavy  machine  composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition     turnings 8.50  to    8.75 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,     heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc     scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Chicago 

Chicago,  May  23,  191 1. 
A  fair  tonnage  of  copper  is  being  sold,  but  consum- 
ers are  buying  only  for  immediate  consumption.  Tin 
is  somewhat  stronger  and  is  now  quoted  at  43.75c.  No 
change  is  noted  in  lead.  The  prices  quoted  on  anti- 
mony are  largely  nominal,  and  it  is  reported  that  con- 
siderable shading  is  being  done  on  desirable  specifica- 
tions. We  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows;  Casting 
copper,  i23/^c.;  lake,  I2j<c.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  ship- 
ment; small  lots,  J4c.  to  f^c.  higher;  pig  tin,  carloads, 
43-7SC.;  small  lots,  46.50c.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.35c.  to 
4.40C.  for  so-toii  lots;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50- 
.ton  lots;  in  carloads,  2?'$c.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter. 
5.3SC.  to  5.40c.;  Cookson's  antimony,  lo^c,  and  other 
grades,  9c.  to  lOc.  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25. 
f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes,  12c.;  copper  bottoms,  loc;  copper  clips, 
ii^c;  red  brass,  ioJ4c.;  yellow  brass,  9c.;  lead  pipe, 
4^c.;  zinc,  454c.;  pewter,  No.  i,  27c.;  tin  foil,  33c.;  block 
tin  pipe,  36c. 

♦-•-• 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


The  West  Penn  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa., 
in  the  Pittsburgh  District,  has  declared  an  initial  divi- 
dend of  ijj  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 


New  York,  May  24,  1911. 

The  stock  market  has  continued  its  upward  course, 
on  which  it  was  started  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Standard  Oil  case.  Some  of  the  advances  made 
in  the  past  week  were  quite  important.  The  range  of 
prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was 
as  follows: 


Allis-Chalm.,  com...  7J4- 
Allis-Chalm.,    pref...    2954- 

Beth.    Steel,    com ilVi- 

Beth.  Steel,  pref 61     ■ 

Can,    com 11^- 

Can,    pref 85)i- 

Car  &  Fdry.,  com...    54 
Car  &  Fdry.,  pref...  118    • 

Steel    Foundries 43 

Colorado    Fuel 31^- 

General    Electric...      159^- 

Gr.  N.  ore  cert 62i4. 

Int.    Harv.,  com 126 

Int.  Harv.,  pref 12^ 

Int.   Pump,   com 40     - 

Int.   Pump,  pref 8854- 

Locomotive,  com....  3SJ4- 
Locomotive,  pref .  .  . .  106J4- 
Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com..    17 

Pittsburgh    Steel,    pref 

Pressed  Steel,  com..  33 Im- 
pressed   Steel,   pref..  100 


8^4  Railway    ?pg.,   com.. 

31  Railway  Spg.,  pref. . 

34  Republic,   com 

64  Republic;  pref 

12^         Sloss,  com 

88 Ji        Pipe,  com 

57  Pipe,  pref 

120  U.    S.    Steel,    com... 

445^         U.  S.  Steel,  pref 

35  Westinghouse    Elec. 
16m         V-a.  I..  C.  &  C 

63^         .\m.    Ship,  com 

128H         Km.    Ship,    pref 

127  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool 

4054         Cambria  Steel 

88 J^         Lake   Sup.    Corp 

43 ',1         Pa.  Steel,  pref 

109  Warwick    

-17H  Crucible    Steel,   com. 

105  Crucible   Steel,    pref. 

36!^  Harb.  Wk.  Ref.,  com. 

101 1^  Harb.  Wk.  Ref.,  pref. 

Dividends 


33  H 
100  J« 

30  ?i 
.   95 


17 
56J4 

78H 
119^ 

6m 

67 

11254 
5m 
45J4 
28Ji 

106^ 


81  J4 
40M 


-  35  7-8 

-10254 

-  32^ 
-96  H 

.  52H 

-  18^ 
58H 

sm 

1205« 
7554 
62 
68H 

113 
53H 
4654 
2954 

10654 
1054 
145^ 
8254 
41 
96 


The  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  has  de- 
clared the  regularly  quarterly  dividend  of  iJ4  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  June  30. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
l^  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  June  I. 

The  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  has  declared  the  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  lY^  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  payable  June   I. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company  has 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  5^  of  i 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  payable  June  i. 


Personal 


Several  changes  have  just  been  made  in  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  National-Acme  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  W.  S.  Chase,  who  has  been  sales  manager,  has 
become  general  sales  manager.  A.  W.  Hopkins,  formerly 
purchasing  agent  and  office  manager,  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  product  department.  E.  C.  Woolgar, 
formerly  Western  sales  manager,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  machinery  department.  R.  J.  Preston 
succeeds  Mr.  Woolgar  as  manager  of  the  Western  office 
and  warehouse  in  Chicago. 

Gordon  C.  Keith,  managing  editor  of  Canadian  Ma- 
chinery, the  Power  House  and  Canadian  Foundrj'man,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturer, Toronto.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  and  previous  to 
making  his  connection  with  the  technical  publishing  busi- 
ness had  six  pears'  experience  in  manufacturing  plans. 

The  J.  Faessler  Mfg.  Company,  Moberly,  Mo.,  maker 
of  Boss  and  Universal  flue  expanders,  fiue  cutters  and 
other  boiler  tools,  has  reorganized  its  sales  department  and 
placed  Charles  F.  Palmer  in  charge,  as  sales  manager, 
with  office  at  810  Olive  St.,  St.  St.  Louis.  He  was  formerly 
representative  of  the  Frank  E.  Palmer  Supply  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

Charles  W.  Cade  has  recently  resigned  as  foundry 
manager  of  the  Blake  &  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
the  last  eight  years.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  consult- 
ing work. 

W.  M.  Chamberlin.  for  many  years  associated  with 
Detroit  firms  as  advertising  manager,  will  conduct  a  gen- 
eral advertising  agency  for  trade  and  technical  service,  with 
headquarters  in  that  city.  He  has  already  secured  several 
active  accounts,  including  the  Detroit  Twist  Drill  Company, 
Wright  Mfg.  Company,  .\ustin  Separator  Company  and  the 
American  Supply  and  Machinery  Manufacturers'  .\ssocia- 
tion.  This  last  account  combines  advertising  service  to 
the  members  of  the  association,  together  with  a  campaign 
for  securing  new  members. 

William  C.  Redfield,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  is  Congressman 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  New  York,  has  returned  home 
from  the  trip  around  the  world,  on  which  he  started  two 
or  three  months  ago.  The  extra  session  of  Congress 
necessitated  his  cutting  short  the  trip  while  in  India. 

William  Heindel,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Lathe  & 
Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  operated  on  for  ap- 
pendicitis May  18,  and  is  now  recovering  rapidly. 

Harry  A.  Hunt  has  been  appointed,  and  assumes  the 
duties  at  once,  as  Eastern  sales  agent  of  the  Edgar  Allen 
American  Manganese  Steel  Company,  with  offices  at  the 
company's  plant,  at  New  Castle,  Del.  He  was  for  fifteen 
years  connected  with  the  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  en- 
gineering, operating  and  sales  department.  Mr.  Hunt 
takes  the  place  formerly  held  by  Volney  W.  Mason,  Jr., 
who  has  resigned  and  retired  from  the  employ  of  the 
Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese  Steel  Company. 

Durand  C.  Alexander,  Jr.,  who  is  a  special  agent  for 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  arid  who  formerly  represented  the  Nicholson 
File  Company  in  the  Far  East,  will  sail  for  the  Orient 
June  6  and  will  make  reports  to  the  government  on  the 
possibilities   for   selling  American  machinery  there. 

William  Hill,  of  the  machine  tool  building  firm  of 
Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England,  is  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  in  this  country  visiting  .American  machine  tool 
builders. 

D.  M.  Weir,  formerly  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Phillips  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  operating  mills  at 
Weirton  and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the  company. 
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The  American   Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation 

Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  23,  igu.—The  sixteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Foundrynicn's  Association 
opened  most  auspiciously  today  in  the  Pittsburgh  Exposi- 
tion Building.  \ot  at  any  previous  meeting  was  such  a 
wide  range  of  machinery  exhibited  as  at  this,  and  a  most 
gratifying  feature  of  the  exhibits  this  year  is  that  prac- 
tically all  of  tliem  were  installed  and  in  operation  when 
the  doors  were  opened.  A  very  large  number  of  molding 
machines  are  shown,  and  as  indicative  of  the  development 
in  this  direction,  there  is  an  increased  number  and  variety 
of  jolt  ramming  machines  on  exhibition.  One  new  type, 
which  is  attracting  much  attention,  is  electrically  driven. 
Core  making  machines,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  plen- 
tiful. The  registration  of  members  and  visitors  since 
Monday  has  been  very  heavy,  and  the  indications  are  for 
a   record  breaking  attendance. 

Major  Joseph  T.  Spear,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Valve.  Foun- 
dry &  Construction  Company,  president  of  the  American 
Foundry-men's  Association,  opened  the  convention  prompt- 
ly at  ten  o'clock.  This  was  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
sections,  with  the  parent  body,  and  there  was  a  large  at- 
tendance present.  Major  Spear  introduced  J.  S.  Seaman, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  F'oundrymen's  Association, 
who.  on  behalf  of  the  local  organization,  welcomed  the 
visitors  most  heartily  to  the  Steel  City. 

H.  M.  Irons,  assistant  city  solicitor,  representing  Mayor 
William  A.  Magee,  and  W.  H.  Stevenson,  vice-president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  followed  Mr. 
Seamans  with  felicitations  of  welcome.  These  were  re- 
sponded to  by  Alfred  E.  Howell.  Nashville.  Tenn..  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Foundry-men's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Major  Spear  followed  with  a  brief  address,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  foundry  industry  from 
the  days  when  the  rule  of  thumb  methods  prevailed  to  the 
present  scientific  methods  of  melting  iron  and  making 
castings,  for  which  advancement,  he  added,  most  credit 
was  due  to  the  work  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation. He  particularly  complimented  H.  E.  Field  and 
Dr.  Moldenke  for  the  diligence  and  interest  shown  in  the 
securing  of  papers  for  the  present  meeting.  Reviewing 
briefly  trade  conditions,  he  said : 

The  conditions  of  the  foundry  industry  to-day  have  been 
caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  occurred  before  in  my 
business  experience.  The  prosperous  business  of  1906  and 
1907,  as  we  all  remember,  was  followed  by  a  panic  which 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1907  and  continued  through 
the  year  1908  and  was  succeeded  by  a  fictitious  boom  early 
in  1909  which  resulted  in  a  large  advance  in  wages  and 
an  increased  producing  capacity,  but  it  soon  developed 
that  the  country  at  large  was  not  ready  for  the  improve- 
ment, and  after  struggling  along  for  almost  two  years  we 
find  ourselves  to-day  face  to  face  with  business  conditions 
almost  as  bad  as  in  October.  190-.  except  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  In  addition  to  this  the  changed  political  con- 
ditions of  the  country  which  indicate  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  tariff,  tlie  unrest  of  labor,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  State  Legislatures 
fighting  .for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  an  income  tax. 
the  time  fast  approaching  for  the  Presidential  election  of 
I9J2.  together  with  other  conditions  which  will  finallv 
arise,  to  my  mind  account  largely  for  the  position  in  which 
we  find  our  business  to-day. 

Xathaniel  K.  B.  Patch,  president  of  the  Brass  Founders' 
section,  ifi  his  annual -report  dwelt  gratifyingly  on  the 
appointment  of  an  official  chemist.  The  organization  will 
receive  from  this  official  each  year  a  paper  on  any  subject 
of  interest  to  the  association,  designated  by  the  executive 
committee,  the  research  work  and  experiments  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him.  This  official  is  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  association  will  also  receive  annually 
from  Mr.  Little's  firm  a  report  reviewing  tlie  developments 
for  the  year  in  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry,  and  he 
further  agrees  to  furnish  members  with  analyses  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Corse  showed  a  net  gain  in 
membership  of  s'A  per  cent,  since  the  Detroit  convention. 
The  present  enrollment  is  287.     The  report  further  called 


attention  to  the  monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  organiza- 
tion, which,  in  addition  to  publishing  association  news, 
also  carried  abstracts  from  the  American  Chemical  Soci- 
ety Journal.  No  particular  progress  was  reported  in  the 
work  of  the  standardization  committee,  which  had  been 
delayed  by  the  press  of  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
but  tangible  resuhs  were  hoped  for  this  coming  year. 
There  was  cash  on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  $94.88,  after 
disbursements  during  the  year  of  $1,386.59. 

Dr.  Moldenke  followed  with  his  report  as  secretary  of 
the  American  Foundrymen's  Association. 

Report  of  the   Secretary-Treasurer 

Your  secretary  is  happy  to  report  that  the  affairs  of 
the  association  are  in  a  flourishing  contiition.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  annual  dues,  while  reducing  the  membership 
somewhat,  has  placed  it  upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  expanding  the  work  of 
the  association,  and  thereby  increasing  its  usefulness  to 
the  membership  and  the  industry  at  large. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  association, 
its  Transactions  have  been  sent  to  the  membership  in 
bound  form,  in  addition  to  the  usual  pamphlets,  and  a 
substantial  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  formed  the  record 
of  the  splendid  Detroit  convention  of  last  June.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  Dr.  Porter's  exhaustive  report  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Cast  Iron  that  the  very  few  additional 
copies  struck  off,  and  only  allowed  to  go  out  by  special 
subscription  to  members,  were  quickly  exhausted.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  a  number  of  the  other  papers  pre- 
sented, all  of  which  indicates  a  healthy  desire  on  the  part 
of  foundrymen  to  keep  informed. 

The  present  slackness  in  our  establishments  has  had  the 
usual  result  of  stimulating  investigation  along  the  lines  of 
effective  economy,  and  the  mail  of  tlie  secretary's  oflice 
has  reflected  this  most  voluminously.  The  awakening  of 
cities  to  the  smoke  problem  has  also  seriously  embar- 
rassed many  foundries,  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested  to 
our  supply  houses  to  get  busy  and  devise  ways  and  means 
to  wash  the  gases  emanating  from  the  cupola,  so  that  an" 
ever-growing  problem  may  be  met. 

TECHNICAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  year  has  seen  much  progress  along  lines  of  con- 
tinuous melting  and  the  permanent  mold,  and  perhaps  the 
distinctive  feature  has  been  activity  in  utilizing  waste 
metals  in  the  foundry.  Whether  by  briquetting  or  special 
methods  of  melting  to  avoid  undue  oxidation,  the  problem 
has  been  solved,  and  only  proper  introduction  to  the  in- 
dustr}'  remains. 

The  special  investigations  carried  on  by  the  association 
have  not  been  neglected.  You  will  have  before  you  a 
paper  on  the  action  of  titanium  on  "malleable"  presented 
by  our  member  Mr.  Gale,  and  Mr.  Field  will  bring  before 
us  a  short  criticism  of  tlie  molding  sand  tests  so  far  car- 
ried out,  his  firm  having  been  good  enough  to  give  us 
from  its  laboratory  all  the  chemical  data  required. 

Most  of  the  physical  tests  on  the  80  odd  molding  sands 
have  been  completed,  and  considering  that  this  meant  over 
i50Ck  separate  tests  the  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be 
imagined.  In  addition  the  Ohio  State  Geological  Survey 
requested  our  association  to  add  to  this  investigation  the 
complete  series  of  molding  sands  of  that  State,  which 
meant  a  further  850  tests.  It  will  still  take  some  time 
to  digest  and  complete  this  work,  and  then  a  report  will 
be  issued  on  the  subject  of  molding  sand.  Your  secretary 
looked  after  this  work,  aided  by  three  assistants  for  the 
time  being. 

CONVENTION    PAPERS. 

The  association  is  highly  indebted  to  the  Committee  on 
Papers  created  at  the  Detroit  convention.  Particular 
thanks  are  due  the  chairman.  H.  E.  Field,  for  his  activity 
and  success  in  getting  valuable  papers  for  this  convention. 
Your  secretary  sincerely  liopes  that  the  committee  will  be 
continued.  The  indulgence  of  the  convention  is  asked  for 
the  incompleteness  of  the  printed  matter  distributed  at 
this  time.  Whether  the  secretaries  of  other  organizations 
have  similar  difficulty  in  getting  the  good  writers  of 
papers  to  complete  their  task  in  fair  time  is  not  known, 
hut  when  it  is  stated  here  that  on  Marcli  I  only  one  paper 
w-as  in  the  hands  of  your  secretary,  and  the  outlook  for 
more  very  gloomy,  and  this  in  spite  of  an  early  campaign, 
the  fact  that  the  programme  has  43  separate  items  shows 
that  interest  comes  late  and  all  bunched  together.-  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  nerves  of  the  secretary,  the  managers  of 
two  big  printing  houses,  artists,  engravers,  etc..  are  in  tat- 
ters, and  only  half  of  the  papers  in  print  and  ready  here, 
with  more  coming  every  da"  during  the  convention. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND   FINANCES. 

The  instructions  adopted  at  the  Detroit  convention  have 
all  been  duly  carried  out.     A  new  membership  list  has  been  ' 
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issued,  and  as  funds  are  now  available  one  will  be  brought 
out  each  year. 

At  the  time  of  this  report  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  good  standing  was  692.  This  will  probably  be 
reduced  somewhat  when  the  arrangement  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Supply  Association  ceases  July  i.  We 
have,  however,  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  growing  interest  manifested  in  our  work;  for  in 
spite  of  what  may  be  said  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  foundry  revolution  of  recent  years  this  has  been  the 
actual  work  of  our  individual  members,  and  has  had  the 
hearty  backing  of  the  association  as  a  body. 

The  financial  statement  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 
Receipts. 

Balance     ■ $    268.53 

Dues    and    subscriptions 5,085.50 

Interest     40.18 

$5,394.21 
Disbursements. 

Transactions     $2,100.27 

Printing    138.60 

Convention     expenses     233.85 

Salaries     1,100.00 

Postage 43/,00 

Sundries 43.79 

$4,053.51 

Balance     $1,340.70 

Special    fund     201.25 

Total $1,541.95 

At  the  morning  session,  S.  G.  Walker,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  "The  Control  of  Indus- 
trial Fire  Insurance  Cost,"  which  was  an  outline  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  cost  of  insurance  as  exemplified 
by  the  practice  of  the  factory  mutuals  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  was  followed  by  Elsworth  M.  Taylor,  New  York,  with 
a  paper  on  "Production  Costs — a  Factor  in  Scientific  Man- 
agement." A  paper  by  S.  E.  Nold,  AUiance,  Ohio,  "Why 
Cost  Systems  Fail,"  closed  the  morning  session. 

Before  adjournment.  Dr.  Moldenke  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  association  to  the  recent  deaths  of  W.  W.  Sly, 
president  of  the  W.  W.  Sly  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland, 
and  A.  N.  Spencer,  vice-president  of  the  Oliver  Machinery 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  both  of  whom  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  attend  the  convention  this  year  as  usual. 
On  motion  of  Henry  M.  Lane,  Cleveland,  seconded  by 
A.  W.  White,  London,  Canada,  the  president  was  in- 
structed to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draft  resolu- 
tions of  condolence  and  regard,  copies  to  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  families  and  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  organization.  c.  H.  G. 
♦-•-♦ 

New  Tools  and  Appliances 

This  is  essentially  a  news  department  for  which  informa- 
tion is  invited 

Improved  Boring  Machines. — A  new  horizontal  bor- 
ing machine  possessing  features  which  render  it  espe- 
cially adapted  for  performing  drilling,  boring,  reaming 
and  facing  operations  on  castings  for  aeroplanes  or  auto- 
mobile engines  has  been  recently  built  by  the  Binsse 
Machine  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  saddle  supporting 
the  carriage  is  gibbed  to  the  table  from  the  sides,  an  ar- 
rangement which  provides  a  stronger  table  and  one  less 
likely  to  vibrate  when  heavy  cuts  are  being  taken  than 
when  the  other  method  of  fastening  the  saddle  by  bolts 
and  tongues  in  T-slots  is  employed.  The  outer  bearing  for 
the  boring  bar  and  the  table  support  is  so  made  that  if 
desired  it  can  be  brought  in  close  to  the  carriage,  an  ar- 
rangement which  gives  additional  steadiness.  All  the 
working  parts,  the  operating  wheels  and  the  levers  of  the 
head  are  conveniently  located  for  the  operator.  The  bor- 
ing bar  is  3  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  24-in.  feed  without 
resetting.  The  working  surface  of  the  table  is  24  x  60  in. 
and  the  carriage  has  a  reversible  cross  feed  having  a 
range  of  36  in.  The  amount  of  floor  space  required  by  the 
machine  is  5  x  12  ft.  and  the  weight  is  6500  lb. 

A  Heavy  Gear  Train  for  an  Engine  Lathe. — The 
Bradford  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
equipping  all  of  its  engine  lathes  with  a  new  type  gear 
train  in  which  the  feed  gears  are  entirely  separate,  thus 
making  the  feed  independent  of  screw  cutting.  In  this 
train  the  change  gears  can  be  used  for  feed  purposes  if 
desired. 

A  New  Type  of  Twisted  Drill. — A.  C.  Vauclain, 
401    North   Thirty-third   street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   has   re- 


cently placed  on  the  market  a  new  type  of  twisted  drill. 
This  differs  from  drills  of  the  ordinary  type  in  that  the 
cutting  edges  of  both  lips  meet  at  the  center  so  that  the 
abrading  action  of  the  point  which  is  encountered  in 
drills  of  the  usual  section  and  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  drilling  large  holes  rapidly  without  an  exces- 
sive e.xpenditure  of  power  has  been  eliminated.  This 
peculiar  construction  of  the  point  makes  it  possible  to 
employ  drills  of  any  size  without  using  a  small  drill  for 
the  pilot  hole.  Low  power  consumption  is  claimed  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  tests  made  with  this  drill,  and  the 
interior  of  the  hole  is  smooth,  instead  of  being  rough,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  where  a  heavy  feed  has  been  used 
with  drills  of  the  twisted  type. 

Kerosene  Torch.— The  Hauck  Mfg.  Company, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  has  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  line 
of  kerosene  torches  for  heating,  light  blazing,  tinning, 
etc.  The  torch  is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  is  con- 
structed so  that  the  tank  will  remain  cool  while  the  burner 
is  in  operation. 

Flaming  Arc  Lamps. — In  addition  to  the  10  and  the 
17-hr.  lamps  which  were  illustrated  in  Tlie  Iron  Age, 
March  31,  1910,  the  Stave  Electrical  Company,  27  West 
Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York  City,  has  brought  out 
two  new  types  of  lamps,  one 'burning  100  hr.  without 
trimming  and  the  other  lasting  from  150  to  200  hr.  The 
general  construction  of  these  lamps  is  the  same  as  the 
earlier  type,  and  the  carbons  are  fed  by  a  motor.  The 
heights  of  the  two  types  are  32  and  37  in.  respectively. 

Acetylene  Relief  Valves. — Nelson  Goodyear,  50 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  is  making  a  valve  for 
safeguarding  acetylene  apparatus  by  preventing  the  genera- 
tion of  excess  pressure  under  any  conditions.  The  de- 
vice depends  upon  its  operation  upon  a  float  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  water  in  the  float  chamber  as  the 
acetylene  passes  through.  If  for  any  reason  the  gas  does 
not  pass  through  the  valve  as  rapidly  as  it  has  been 
generated,  the  water  in  the  chamber  falls  and  the  float 
drops,  closing  the  port  leading  to  the  generator  and  open- 
ing a  vent. 

A  Turret  Machine  for  Multiple  Operation  Work. — 
The  Pottstown  Machine  Company.  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has 
developed  a  turret  machine  for  handling  a  large  variety  of 
work  that  is  ordinarily  done  with  two  or  more  chuckings. 
The  construction  of  the  entire  machine  is  very  rigid  and 
the  turret  is  hung  between  bearings  which  are  placed  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other  and  is  siirrounded 
by  the  body  of  the  machine,  an  arrangement  which  elimi- 
nates any  tendency  to  spring  or  chatter.  The  turret  is 
locked  in  position  in  the  regular  way,  and  while  the  tools 
are  at  work  it  is  bound  immovably  in  its  seat  by  a  cam 
and  lever  arrangement.  When  the  turret  is  being  indexed 
a  spring  releases  the  binding  device.  In  designing  the 
machine  it  has  been  made  impossible  for  the  operator  to 
move  the  turret  until  the  automatic  gripping  device  is 
released,  which  takes  place  the  moment  the  taps  are  clear 
of  the  work. 

Large  Tubular  Calipers. — .\  line  of  tubular  calipers 
with  micrometer  attachment  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Davis  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  sizes 
made  range  from  the  ordinary  ones  to  a  maximum  of 
78  in.  in  diameter. 

Thrust  Ball  Bearing. — A  new  type  of  ball  bearing 
known  as  the  Nice  thrust  ball  bearing  is  being  made  by 
the  Pressed  Steel  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This 
bearing  is  being  largely  used  for  motors  and  engines,  and 
is  shaped  in  dies  instead  of  being  turned.  The  material 
employed  in  this  construction  is  the  same  as  that  from 
which  the  all  turned  bearings  are  made,  and  after  the 
bearings  come  from  the  dies  they  are  hardened  in  the 
usual  way. 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive  and  Crane. — A  new  type 
of  industrial  locomotive  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
-'Xtlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  capacity 
of  the  locomotive,  which  is  equipped  with  a  platform,  is 
8  tons,  and  that  of  the  crane  is  2  tons.  The  latter  is 
mounted  on  a  small  truck  at  one  ehd  of  the  locomotive. 
Spring  suspension  is  used  for  the  motor,  which  is  mounted 
at  one  end  of  the  frame  and  connected  to  the  driving 
axle  through  reduction  gears.  The  various  electrical  in- 
struments are  mounted  at  one  end,  and  the  platform  is 
removable  to  give  access  to  the  parts  underneath. 
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The  Natioinal  Machme  T©©1  BuaiHers^  Ass©ciati©ini 

Ninth  Semi-Annual  Meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Proves  of  Unusual  Interest 


Tlie  ninth  semi-annual  convention  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  18  and  19,  was  a  notable 
meeting,  the  papers  and  discussions  being  of  exceptional 
value  to  those  in  the  machine  tool  making  industry.  It 
was  the  eighteenth  convention  the  organization  has  held. 
An  indication  of  its  success  is  contained  in  the  remarks 
of  Murray  Shipley,  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  who  at  the  end  of  the  third  session,  in 
proposing  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  re- 
marked: "This  convention  is  the  most  successful  the  as- 
sociation has  ever  held,  inasmuch  as  the  papers  presented 
and  their  discussion  have  brought  us  particularly  close  to 
the  great  problems  in  our  business."  There  were  about 
150  members  and  visitors  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and 
remarkably  few  of  them  neglected  any  of  the  sessions.  A 
large  measure  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to 
the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  President  F.  A.  Geier 
conducted  the  programme,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Sec- 
retary C.  E.  Hildreth. 

The  convention  was  organized  on  Thursday  morning. 
After  the  usual  convention  committees  were  appointed  a 
number  of  communications  were  read  from  members  who 
were  unable  to  attend.  One  of  these  brought  forth  some 
amusement  as  the  reason  given  by  the  writer  for  not  being 
present  was  "press  of  business."  The  members  seemed 
to  think  that  in  view  of  the  general  business  apathy  the 
press  of  business  excuse  should  be  applauded,  and  it  was. 
A  communication  from  the  Fairbanks  Company,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  asking  that  the  company  be  suspended  from 
membership  because  of  its  being  out  of  the  machine  tool 
making  business  temporarily,  and  suggesting  that  the  or- 
ganization have  an  associate  membership,  was  referred 
to   the   resolutions   committee. 

President  Geier,  in  his  formal  report,  spoke  optimis- 
tically as  to  the  future  of  business.  He  said  in  part : 
"The  business  sky  is  clearer  today  than  it  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  I  feel  that  the  recent  decision  affecting  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  should  tend  to  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere. In  times  like  these,  when  we  expect  a  growth 
of  business,  a  careful  analysis  of  shop  conditions  with  a 
view  that  economies  be  effected  should  occupy  our  at- 
tention in  order  that  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet 
an  increased  demand  for  our  product  and  overcome  the 
trying  difficulties  of  manufacture.  I  cannot  impress  this 
upon  you  too  much.  Germany  is  so  often  mentioned  that 
I  hesitate  to  bring  that  country  up  once  more,  but  the 
scientific  thought  of  the  Germans  in  the  management  of 
affairs  is  an  example  well  worth  our  study.  I  hope  that 
this  convention  will  bring  out  an  even  higher  state  of 
efficiency  in  machine  tool  construction  than  exists  today." 
Secretary  Hildreth,  in  his  report,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  an  unusual  number  of  new  applications  for  member- 
ship were  to  be  acted  upon  and  spoke  of  the  keen  interest 
the  members  were  taking  in  the  association's  affairs.  The 
report  of  Treasurer  A.  E.  Newton  showed  the  organiza- 
tion to  be  on  a  good  financial  footing.  There  were  no 
reports  from  the  patent  committee  or  the  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  constitution.  The  committee  on  pre- 
paring' list  of  machine  tool  users  distributed  reports  that 
its  work  was  not  as  yet  completed.  This  committee  has 
met  with  considerable  co-operation,  but  some  lists  in  the 
hands  of  machine  tool  builders  prepared  for  their  own 
use  have  not  been  available,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Non-Cancellation  of  Orders 

C.  Wood  Walter,  chairman  of  the  cancellation  of 
orders  committee,  presented  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  work  done  by  the  committeemen  which  indicated  that 
their  efforts  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  dealers  toward 
doing  away  with  the  cancellation  of  orders  has  met  with 
unusual  success.     Mr.  Walter's  report  was  as  follows : 

In  making  the  final  report  of  your  committee  on  this 
subject,  I  offer  a  brief  resume  of  its  work:  .^t  the  Roches- 
ter convention  in  May,  iQio,  several  papers  were  presented 
suggesting  various  ways  and  means  of  abating  the  then 
too  prevalent  custom  of  cancellation  of  machine  tool  or- 
ders. As  a  result  of  this  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  that  meeting : 


Resolved,  That  a  thorough  etlort  should  be  made  by  the  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders'  Association,  machine  tool  manufacturers  and 
their  agents,  to  eliminate  the  cancellation  of  machine  tool  orders, 
and  to  this  end  machine  tool  dealers  should  embody  in  their  selling 
contracts,  uniformly,  the  following  clause,  "This  order  is  not  sub- 
ject to  cancellation." 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  confer  with  the  proper  committee  of  the  Machine  Tool  Dealers' 
Association  to  co-operate  with  them  in  developing  a  concrete  plan  to 
bring  about  a  general  custom  of  trade  which  shall  eliminate  the 
cancellation  of  machine  tool  orders. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  papers  read  at  this  meet- 
ing, a  considerable  discussion  followed  in  the  trade  nress, 
the  leading  papers  editorially  approving  the  efforts  ini- 
tiated by  our  association  to  bring  about  this  reform,  and 
making  further  suggestions  as  to  how  a  better  custom 
of  trade  might  be  established.  Subsequent  to  this  con- 
vention, your  committee  addressed  all  the  leading  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturers  and  dealers,  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  a  "proposed  non-cancellation  clause"  to  be 
made  a  part  of  all  proposals,  quotations  and  contracts  of 
sale.  The  replies  brought  in  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
this  method  of  procedure,  which  was  placed  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  our  committee  and  a  similar  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers' 
.'Association.  This  meeting  was  held  just  prior  to  our 
New  York  convention  in  October,  1910.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  joint  committee 
meeting  referred  to : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  clause  (to  be  made  a  part  of  quo- 
tations and  order  acceptances,  as  between  the  consumer  and  the 
machine  tool  dealer  or  the  consumer  and  the  manufacturer  who  sells 
direct)  be  reported  to  members  of  both  associations  for  adoption, 
and  uniform  use   immediately  after  adoption; 

(Clavse) — "Note  that  all  our  proposals,  quotations  and  accept- 
ances of  orders  are  made  with  the  mutual  understanding  that  orders 
are  not  subject  to  cancellation,  provided  shipment  is  made  within 
the  time  specified.'* 

This  joint  resolution  was  subsequently  presented  by 
your  committee  to  our  association  at  the  October.  lOIo, 
convention.  After  a  complete  and  full  discussion  on  the 
floor,  your  committee  offered  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  proposed  non-cancellation 
clause  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  from  this  association  acting 
jointly  with  the  committee  from  the  National  Supply  and  Machiiiery 
Dealers'  Association,  and^  further,  that  we  agree  to  put  same  into 
use  as  soon  as  similar  action  is  taken  by  the  membership  of  the 
National  Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association,  which  action 
we  strongly  urge  the  latter  association  to  take  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

This  resolution  was  reported  to  the  dealers'  committee, 
and  several  weeks  later  the  chairman  of  your  committee 
was  notified  that  the  machine  tool  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Supply  and  Machinery  Dealers'  Association  by  mail 
ballot  had  approved  of  the  action  of  the  joint  committees 
and  also  our  association,  and  had  voted  the  adoption  and 
uniform  use  of  the  "non-cancellation  clause"  as  proposed. 

Our  secretary  reports  that  the  replies  to  postal  cards 
mailed  out  to  our  membership  last  February  indicated  at 
that  time  that  84  members  were  making  use  of  this  clause. 
While  soine  members  failed  to  reply,  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  a  small  percentage  of  our  membership  is  at  this  time 
not  making  use  of  the  clause.  This  may  have  occurred 
through  the  fact  that  many  of  our  members  do  not  sell 
or  quote  the  consumer  direct.  However,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  it  is  urged  that  all  members  incorporate  this 
clause  in  their  literature  and  correspondence,  placing  same 
on  their  letterheads,  so  as  to  add  moral  effect  to  the  deal- 
ers' effort  to  hold  the  buyer  to  the  legitimate  obligation 
he  assumes  when  he  places  an  order  for  machine  tools. 

On  February  8  the  secretary  of  the  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion wrote  your  chairman  as  follows:  "We  have  followed 
this  matter  up  largely  through  individual  correspondence, 
and  as  a  result  of  Ihis  have  found  but  three  members  who 
have  not  placed  the  clause  into  effect."  Under  date  of 
May  13,  he  advised  again  as  follows:  "I  am  very  greatly 
pleased  to  be  able  to  confirm  my  letter  of  February  8,  and 
to  advise  you  that  the  members  of  this  association  have 
adopted  the  'non-cancellation  clause'  practically  unani- 
mously and  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  clause." 

Representatives  of  other  trades  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  your  chairman  and  are  already  adopting 
similar  clauses,  having  heard  of  our  action  in  this  matter. 
It  is  very  essential  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  alike 
uniformly  make  use  of  this  clause  and  persistently  en- 
force its  terms,  if  w-e  are  to  bring  about  a  better  custom 
of  trade  and  abolish  the  cancellation  privilege  with  its  at- 
tendant evils,  so  readily  admitted  by  all.  We  vifant  to 
make  it  disreputable  as  well  as  illegal  to  cancel  an  order 
except  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  fulfill  the 
conditions    of    the    sale.     Remember,    custom    is    stronger 
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than  law,  especially  a  "bad"  custom.  Unless  we  give 
notice  in  advance  through  the  universal  and  uniform  use 
of  this  clause,  we  cannot  expect  to  correct  or  limit  the 
custom  of  cancellation  privilege. 

Rufus  King,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  incorpora- 
tion, submitted  a  report,  which  was  not  read,  giving  the 
committee's  reasons  for  recommending  that  the  associa- 
tion be  not  incorporated.  The  report  was  filed  with  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Arguments  for  Ship  Subsidy  Action 

George  J.  Burns,  who  with  P.  G.  March  was  delegated 
to  attend  the  Merchant  Marine  Congress,  made  an  elo- 
quent address  urging  the  members  to  lend  their  efforts 
toward  establishing  a  merchant  marine  for  the  United 
States.     Mr.  Burns  said  in  part : 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  before  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  is  the  matter  of  our  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  other  countries.  We  are  sitting  in  con- 
vention on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  severest  penalties  ever 
inflicted  on  a  business  organization,  but  while  we  are 
inflicting  penalties  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  one  of  the 
grossest  monopolies  in  existence,  the  restriction  of  trans- 
portation. Over  90  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce 
is  in  control  of  a  foreign  combine  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  our  tribunals  have  any  jurisdiction 
over  it. 

We  are  discriminated  against  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner,  and  this  trust  possesses^  a  fighting  fleet  prepared 
to  drive  out  of  existence  any  independent  competition. 
This  combine  is  either  coercing  our  railroads  or  cooperat- 
ing with  them.  For  instance,  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  steel 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Japan  is  less  than  from  Seattle  to 
Japan,  notwithstanding  that  both  cargoes  go  on  the  same 
boat.  The  violations  of  this  combine  are  so  serious  that 
the  violations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are  in  com- 
parison beneficent  philanthropy.  One  of  its  articles  of 
agreement  is  that  no  member  of  that  trust  shall  advertise 
in  any  newspaper  that  opposed  the  combination.  Years 
ago  we  were  transporting  practically  all  of  our  own  com- 
merce on  American-made  and  American-manned  ships. 
To-day  England  has  a  merchant  marine  of  over  7000 
boats.  Germany  has  more  than  2000,  Japan  over  1000 
while  the  United  States  has  14.  ten  on  the  Pacific  and 
four  on  the  Atlantic.  The  only  solution  is  for  our  nation 
to  rehabilitate  our  merchant  marine  by  establishing  some 
form  of  ship  subsidy. 

Mr.  Burns'  remarks  were  heartily  applauded,  and 
on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members  his  report  was 
referred  to  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  Definition  of  Machine  Tools 

Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  as  chairman  on  the  committee  on 
the  definition  of  machine  tools,  submitted  the  following 
report : 

As  a  healthy  mental  exercise,  and  a  pleasant  change 
from  chess  and  other  similar  amusements,  try  defining  the 
above  subject.  It  will  prove  instructive.  One  learns  so 
much  more  about  the  subject  he  wishes  to  discuss  if  he 
will  only  stop  just  long  enough  to  write  it  down  clearly. 
After  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  correctness,  pro- 
ceed to  submit  it  to  another,  and  to  have  him  feel  equally 
as  satisfied  with  the  result  or  conclusions  first  obtained 
will  be  found  an  entirely  different  problem. 

Five  years  ago.  at  our  New  York  meeting,  one  of  our 
members  proposed  the  name  of  a  chuck  manufacturer  for 
membership  in  our  association.  Immediately  diverse  views 
were  expressed  as  to  his  eligibility,  in  view  of  his  line 
of  manufacture,  and  quite  a  diversion  of  opinion  .pre- 
vailed over  the  subject.  By  referring  to  our  constitution 
we  found  that  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools  were  eligible.  The  question  then  arose — 
"What  is  a  machine  tool?"  Various  comments  have  since 
been  received  with  more  or  less  degree  of  amusement.  It 
is  a  subject,  however,  which,  if  rightly  treated,  should 
prove  of  advantage  and  credit  to  our  association. 

Since  our  association  has  been  seriously  considering 
the  term,  writers  from  across  the  pond,  as  well  as  those 
from  this  side,  have  expressed  their  views  in  some  of  our 
leading  mechanical  papers.  Your  chairman,  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work,  received  from  our  secretary  a  fol- 
low-up letter,  urging  the  possibility  of  making  a  report 
on  the  subject  for  this  meeting,  and  expressing  some  of 
his  own  views.  His  remarks  were  very  opportune  and 
decidedly  refreshing,  and  he  was  immediately  pressed  into 
service,  and  admitted  "at  sight''  into  the  innermost  secrets, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  the  coining  of  a  new  term,  and 
are  told  that  we  have  been  following  a  false  god.  and  that 
in  place  of  "machine  tools"  we  really  have  been  makin.g 
"tool  machines."  Our  secretary  has  given  us  a  very  good 
view  on  the  subject  from  this  angle,  in  a  paper  written  to 
the  Ai)icricaii  Machinist,  issue  of  May  11,  page  895. 


If  you  ask  for  the  reason  for  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject,-we  would  state: 

1.  The  dignity  of  our  profession  deserves  it  as  a  guide 
to  define  our  industry  inteUigently. 

2.  Our  government  can  make  use  of  it  in  the  customs 
department,  bureau  of  the  census,  and  bureau  of  statistics, 
all  of  which  will  in  time  benefit  our  industry  by  reason  of 
more  completely  kept  records,  etc. 

Your  committee  has  collected  a  quantity  of  informa- 
tion from  leading  individuals  and  concerns  in  this  country, 
expressing  their  views,  together  with  searching  such 
works  of  reference  as  Lockwood's  Dictionary  of  Me- 
chanical and  Engineering  Terms,  Century  Dictionary'. 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, Knight's  Mechanical  Dictionary,  and  Worcester's 
Dictionary  as  to  the  definition  of  a  "tool,"  "machine,"  and 
"machine  tool." 

It  is  true  of  almost  any  question  that  one  obtams  a 
view  depending  largely  upon  the  angle  from  which  one 
approaches  the  subject.  If  we  analyze  the  term  from  a 
grammatical  standpoint,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
"tool"  should  be  considered  as  a  noun  and  "machine"  as 
the  adjective,  or  consider  the  words  hyDhenated,  as  some 
authorities  treat  it,  as  "machine-tool."  and  you  have  a 
compound  noun.  The  mind  can,  without  much  apparent 
effort,  find  good  reasons  for  both  interpretations,  and  in 
the  end  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  entire  subject 
is  not  one  which  can  be  only  solved  by  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation called  habit  or  custom.  A  definition  of  the 
former,  found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  is:  "A  ten- 
dency or  inclination  toward  an  action  or  condition,  which 
by  repetition  has  become  easy,  spontaneous,  or  even  un- 
conscious." And  of  the  latter;  "An  ordinary  or  usual 
manner  of  doing  or  acting,  whether  of  a  person  or  a  body 
of  persons." 

Machine-tool  bv  habit  rightlv  is  a  compound  noun,  and 
grammatically  sho'uld  be  hyphenated;  but  through  habit 
again,  apparently,  the  hyphen  has  been  dropped,  but  the 
sense  and  inference  have  remained.  You  cannot  make 
water  run  uphill,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  undertake  the 
impossible.  Neither  should  we  try  the  experiment  of  the 
-new  spelling  idea,"  the  fate  of  which  we  all  know,  not- 
withstanding it  had  an  able  champion  and  advocate.  But 
if  some  plan  was  sufficiently  satisfact(i,'-y  for  a  body  like 
our  association  to  approve  of  and  adopt  it  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  recognized  wdth  authority,  and  be  observ^ed 
throughout  the  country.  ^^ 

As  against  the  argument  of  the  "tool  machine  theory, 
we  would  cite  the  present-day  practice  of  referring  to 
tools,  such  as  the  hammer,  chisel,  etc.,  as  "hand  too  s,_^ 
and  of  the  twist  drill,  reamer,  tap,  etc.,  as  "small  tools. 
(See  Brown  &  Sharpe  and  Pratt  &  Whitney's  latest  cata- 
logues.) .  t,     -11 

In  view  of  the  above  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  illog- 
ical to  define  a  "machine-tool"  as  a  "machine  to  actuate 
mechanically  a  tool  and  work  piece  relative  to  each  other, 
to  alter,  shape  or  change  the  condition  of  said  work 
piece-"  or.  "a  machine  adapted  to  actuate  mechanically 
either  the  tool,  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
tool,  or  both,  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  as  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  material  or  the  condition  of  the  same,  the 
last  phrase  referring  to  such  machines  as  the  arbor  press 
and  electric  welding  machines. 

The  entire  subject  could  be  classified  as  machinery: 

Chip    Producing. 

Metal  Cutting  Machines — 

Turnine   machines,   vertical   and  horizontal. 

Drilline  machines,  vertical  and  horizontal. 

Planing  machines,  shapers,  broachers,  slotters. 

Milling  machines,  vertical  and  horizontal. 

Grinding  machines,  polishing. 

Shearing  machines. 

Punching  machines. 

Nox-Chip    Pkoducing. 
Metal   forming  machines. 
Sninning  machin'*:.. 
Wood-working  machines. 
Rolling  machines. 
Paper-working  machines. 
Pressing  machines. 
Thread  and  cloth-working  machine. 
Fibre-working  machine. 
Clay  and  stone-working  machine. 
Welding  machines. 

This  line  of  analysis  would  be  similar  to  the  Govern- 
ment practice,  for  instance,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  under  which  the  following  distinct  de- 
partment heads  will  be  found,  each  presided  over  by  a 
separate  chief : 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Bureau  of  Labor. 

Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Bureau  of  Standards. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The    morning    session    closed    with    an    addref^s    by    A. 
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Hamilton  Cliurch,  accountant,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  "The 
I'roper  Distribution  of  Expense  Burden."  Tlnirsday  af- 
ternoon's session  was  given  over  to  committee  meetings. 
Not  in  a  number  of  years  have  committees  held  such 
extended  meetings.  It  is  understood  that  the  questions 
of  machine  tool  classification  and  shop  economies  came  in 
for  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  committee  session. 

The  meeting  of  what  was  termed  on  the  programme 
the  "turning  machine  committee"  was  fraught  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Many  lathe  manufacturers  desire  to 
have  their  product  known  as  turning  machines,  and  the 
appearance  of  that  name  on  the  programme  supplanting 
the  usual  lathe  committee  announcement  brought  forth  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  It  w-as  significant  that  the  pro- 
gramme committee  and  those  in  charge  of  making  the 
committee  room  signs  were  at  odds  on  the  matter  as 
"Lathe  Committee"  appeared  over  the  door  of  the  meeting 
room.  During  the  discussion  of  committee  matters  some 
members  referred  repeatedly  to  turning  machines,  while 
others  used  lathe  in   frequent  reiteration. 

Machine  Tool  Arrangement  in  Shops 

The  session  of  Friday  morning  was  an  eventful  one,  as 
two  papers  on  the  department  plan  of  machine  tool  ar- 
rangement— one  on  the  basis  of  equipment  and  the  other 
on  the  basis  of  product — were  read  and  they  aroused 
considerable  comment  The  first  paper  was  read  by  F.  C. 
Kent,  superintendent  Pierce-Great  Arrow  Company,  Buf- 
falo, \.  Y.,  and  the  second  by  C.  B.  Auel.  assistant  man- 
ager of  works,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Both  papers  are  reproduced  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  C.  A.  Johnson,  Gisholt 
Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  said  that  where  the 
products  of  a  factory  are  all  alike  it  is  probable  that  bet- 
ter results  might  be  obtained  by  grouping  the  machines 
in  one  department.  Where  the  same  type  of  machines  are 
grouped  together  the  men  see  other  operators  develop 
new  ideas  and  so  increase  their  efficiency  through  co- 
operation. Where  machines  are  used,  however,  for  turn- 
ing out  diversified  products  Mr.  Johnson  held  that  the 
group   arrangement   might   not   W'ork   so   well. 

Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J., 
said  that  in  his  mind  the  keynote  of  the  papers  read  was 
the  placing  of  the  responsibility  and  the  group  plan  might 
help  in  that  direction.  In  the  Gould  &  Eberhardt  shops 
two  types  of  machines  are  built — shapers  and  automatic 
gear  cutters — and  they  are  built  in  two  separate  depart- 
ments. 

William  Hill,  of  the  machine  tool  building  firm  of 
Alfred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England,  who  was  a 
visitor  at  the  meeting,  said  that  his  experience  was  that 
English  shops  w-hich  formerly  were  run  at  a  loss  had 
made  money  by  organizing  departmental  groups.  In  a 
number  of  English  shops  test  operations  were  made  of 
the  work  after  it  left  each  group  of  machines,  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  test  management  went  hand 
in  hand  with  department  management.  In  speaking  of  the 
use  of  grinding  machines,  he  said  that  the  group  plan 
had  been  followed  to  such  an  extent  that  specialists  in 
running  grinding  equipment  had  developed,  and  depart- 
mental management  in  other  lines  coupled  with  test  man- 
agement tended  to  bring  out  difficulties  in  workmanship 
and  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  where  work  was 
costing  more  than  it  should. 

Scientific  Management 

Following  this  discussion  F.  W.  Taylor,  general  man- 
ager Tabor  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  spoke  on 
the  "Principle  of  Scientific  Management,"  talking  along 
lines  that  have  been  presented  by  him  before  other  or- 
ganizations and  concluding  with  the  statement  that  ma- 
chine tool  building  is  not  a  manufacturing  proposition  but 
largely  an  engineering  problem.  He  outHned  some  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  himself  and  fellow-engi- 
neers in  the  scientific  management  of  machine  shops  and 
displayed  a  number  of  slide  rules  designed  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  machine  tool  operation  problems.  He  made 
the  statement  that  in  30  years  of  scientific  management  of 
a  number  of  establishments  no  strike  had  ever  been  de- 
clared, and  he  claimed  that  scientific  management  could 
be  applied  to  machine  shop  work  in  a  manner  that  would 
increase  machine  tool  production  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Durand    C.    Alexander,    Jr.,    who   will    shortly    make    a 


trip  to  the  Orient  in  the  interests  of  .\merican  manu- 
facturers as  an  attache  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  was  introduced 
by  the  president.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  growth  in 
the  use  of  metal  working  machinery  in  the  Orient,  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  manufacturers 
of  metal  working  machinery.  Present  facts  show  that 
shipments  of  American  machine  tools  to  the  entire  Orient 
are  not  as  large  as  those  to  one  single  European  country, 
but,  he  added,  the  possibilities  in  the  Orient  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  Japan  the 
duties  are  practically  nominal  and  the  market  there  will 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  European  market.  He  asked 
for  the  machine  tool  builders'  co-operation  and  stated  that 
some  of  his  special  reports  to  the  department  will  be  of 
interest  to  machinery  makers. 

The  session  of  Friday  afternoon  was  given  over  to  the 
consideration  of  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Addresses  were  made  by  F.  C.  Schwedtman, 
of  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  St.  Louis,  and 
James  A.  Emery,  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  association  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 
workmen's  compensation. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  similar  committees  of  other  organizations  for  improvement  of 
present  conditions  on  the  lines  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Emery  and 
Schwedtman: 

1.  Continuous  and  close  relations  with  state  and  federal  legis- 
lators, legislative  committees  or  commissions  engaged  in  the  draft- 
ing of  new  liability  or  compensation  bills. 

2.  Close  cooperation  with  all  organizations,  national,  state  or 
local,  who  are  interested  in  voluntary  or  compulsory  compensation 
for  injured  workers. 

3.  Advice  to  members  of  our  association  on  voluntary  relief  sys- 
tems, liability  or  accident  insurance,  accident  prevention  and  acci- 
dent legislation. 

4.  A  general  educational  campaign  among  the  public,  the  news- 
papers, the  colleges  and  among  business  and  professional  men  in 
general,  through  the  aid  of  addresses,  illustrated  talks,  circulars  and 
letters,  all  in  the  furtlierance  of  our  accepted  principles  for  a 
sound  compensation  system. 

5.  A  vigorous  general  campaign  for  early  adoption  of  a  statisti- 
cal system  on  works  accidents,  so  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
we  may  secure  facts,  instead  of  guess  work  to  build  upon. 

6.  A  special  campaign  among  state  factory  inspectors,  to  the  end 
of  securing  higher  ability  and  efficiency   and  less  political   influence. 

7.  The  encouragement  of  mutual  insurance  and  close  coopera- 
tion with  existing  insurance  concerns,  with  a  view  of  securing  rates 
for  our  members,  in  proportion  to  their  individual  accident  preven- 
tion  efforts. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  following  cardinal  prin- 
ciples and  explanations  shall  be  the  basis  of  our  association's  future 
legislative   endeavors: 

1.  All  legislation  must  be  for  compensation  (every  kind  of  em- 
ployers' liability  legislation  has  proved  a  failure  in  every  civilized 
nation). 

2.  Compensation  legislation  must  cover  every  wage  worker. 
(The  man  who,  without  his  own  fault,  loses  his  hand  in  a  farm 
machine  is  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  as  the  engineer  who 
looses  his  hand  in   an  engine  gear.) 

3.  Compensation  must  be  assured.  (It  must  be  certain  as  the 
interest  on  United  States  bonds.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
insurance,  approved  and  preferably  guaranteed  by  the  state  or 
national  government.  However,  every  safe  method  of  such  ap- 
proved insurance  should  be  permitted.  State,  mutual  and  stock 
insurance,  as  well  as  relief  systems  covering  individual  shops, 
should  be  encouraged  and  none  of  them  must  be  barred.) 

4.  Compensation  must  be  efficient.  (Not  less  than  75  cents, 
and  preferably  90  cents,  out  of  every  dollar  paid  into  the  insurance 
fund  should  be  paid  to  injured  workers  or  their  dependents.  To 
this  end  legislation  and  solicitation  expenses  must  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  arbitration  courts,  or  a  simplified  court  procedure, 
are  required  for  settlement  of  disputes.) 

5.  Employer  and  employees  are  jointly  responsible  for  all  un- 
preventable  accidents  and  should  therefore  jointly  meet  the  com- 
pensation expenditures  (the  employer  covering  approximately  that 
part  which  is  due  to  his  fault  and  to  the  inherent  hazard  of  the 
industry;  the  employee  covering  approximately  that  part  which  arises 
from  his  fault). 

6.  Every  injury,  except  those  due  to  criminal  carelessness  or 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  should  be  compensated. 

7.  Humanity  and  efficiency  demand  that  prevention  of  accidetils 
is  made  of  prime  importance.  (Therefore,  an  efficient  official  in- 
spection and  statistical  system  which  increases  or  decreases  in- 
surance rates  in  proportion  to  the  accident  prevention  activities  of 
each   individual  establishment  is  essential. 

8.  Since  the  progressive  individual  usually  provides  voluntarily 
for  reasonable  accident  compensation,  it  is  right  that  the  reactionary 
or  selfish  individual  be  compelled  to  do  likewise  through  universal 
compulsory  insurance. 

9.  To  prevent  unfair  competition  between  employers  in  different 
localities  it  is  necessary  that  compensation  laws  of  the  various 
states  are  reasonably  uniform. 

10.  Single  liabilitv  is  essential  for  reasons  of  efficiency  and  equity. 
Resolved,   That   we  favor  the  principle  of  state  taxation   and  the 

creation  of  a  state  fund  if  adopted  in  connection  with  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  alternative  lawful  creation  and  administra- 
tion of  private  funds,  and  upon  no  other  condition. 

MERCH.\NT    MARINE    AND    PENNY    POSTAGE. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled  to  take  such  action  as  will 
assure  the  building  up  of  a  vigorous,  independent  steamship  service 
of  American-built  and  manned  ships  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  time  of  peace  and  a  powerful  naval  reserve  in  time  01 
war.  ,, , 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Machine  Tool  Bulla- 
ers,  in  convention  assembled,  favor  a  reduction  in  letter  postage 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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The  following  firms  were  elected  to  membership  in  the 
association:  Standard  Mfg.  Company.  Bridgeport.  Conn,: 
Cincinnati  Gear  Cutting  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Miami  Valley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Stoever  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Company,  Myerstown, 
Pa.;  United  States  Electrical  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Burki  Machinery  Company.  Conneaut.  Ohio;  Hig- 
ley  Machine  Company,  Croton  Falls,  X.  Y. ;  MassiUon 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio ;  Stenle 
Turret  >rachine  Company,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Cochran-Bly 
Company.  Rochester,  X.  Y. :  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I.;  Meisselbach-Cattucci  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Xewark,  N.  J. 


The  National  Tube  Company 

Plant  at  McKeesport  Inspected  by  Gas  Men 


The  Xatural  Gas  Association  of  America  held  its  sixth 
annual  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  on  May  16  to  18.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  a  delegation  of  over  300, 
representative  of  the  gas  and  oil  trades,  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  consumers  of  pipe,  casing  and  tubular  goods 
in  all  forms,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Xational  Tube  Com- 
pany, left  the  Exposition  Building  on  a  steamboat  for  a 
trip  up  the  Monongahela  River  to  the  Xational  \\  orks  of 
the  company  at  McKeesport.  This  is  the  largest  plant  in 
the  world  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pipe,  tubes,  cas- 
ing, etc.  The  trip  made  it  possible  to  see  just  what  con- 
stitutes the  "workshop  of  the  world,"  for  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  the  large  plants  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company.  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  Mesta  Machine 
Company,  Homestead  and  Clairton  works  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  Republic,  Continental  and  Pennsyl- 
vania plants  of  the  Xational  Tube  Company  and  many 
others.  The  visitors  reached  the  objective  point  about  4 
o'clock.  George  X.  Riley  had  charge  of  the  party,  while 
on  arriving  the  visitors  were  received  by  Edward  Wor- 
cester, first  vice-president ;  William  A.  Cornelius,  man- 
ager of  the  X'ational  Works,  and  operating  officials.  A 
group  picture  was  taken  by  the  company's  photographer 
on  arrival,  and  the  visitors  then  divided  into  small  parties 
and  were  escorted  through  the  diflferent  departments. 

The  first  operation  witnessed  was  the  pushing  of  a 
standard  gauge  railroad  car  on  a  large  electrically  operated 
ore  car  unloader.  which  tilted  the  full  car  of  ore  into  the 
large  ore  yards,  where  grab  buckets  in  turn  transported  it 
to  the  blast  furnace  skips  for  charging.  The  tapping  and 
pouring  of  the  blast  furnaces  and  the  rolling  of  ingots 
were  not  inspected,  as  the  officials  considered  it  more 
interesting  for  the  visitors  to  see  the  entire  making  of 
tubular  goods  from  the  plates  up.  Accordingly  they  were 
taken  through  the  plate  mill  department,  the  continuous 
heating  furnaces  serving  the  continuous  skelp  mills,  mostly 
electrically  operated,  and  the  butt  and  lap  weld  depart- 
ments, where  pipe  was  being  made,  cut,  tested,  threaded, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  couplings  was  also  witnessed, 
besides  the  coal  handling  machinery  on  the  river,  the 
boiler  and  engine  rooms,  pattern  shops,  foundry,  machine 
shops,  roll  turning  department,  sanitary  hospital  a:id  the 
new  hydraulic  pipe  pulling  machine  for  testing  the  strength 
of  the  body  of  pipe,  threads  and  couplings.  These  opera- 
tions proved  of  much  interest  and  enabled  the  gas  men 
to  understand  how  the  goods  which  they  handle  so  ex- 
tensively are  made.  Following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  plant : 

Description  of  the  National  Works 

The  Xational  Works  of  the  National  Tube  Company, 
situated  on  the  Monongahela  River,  at  McKeesport.  Pa., 
has  a  length  of  a  little  over  one  mile,  covering  about  too 
acres.  It  is  protected  along  the  entire  river  front  by  a 
concrete  coped,  steel  pipe  railed  slag  wall,  being  well  above 
the  ordinary  flood  line.  It  has  its  own  iMcKeesport  con- 
necting railroad  system,  with  direct  connections  with  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  railroads,  as  well  as  facilities  for  shipping  by 
river.  The  works  is  self-contained  in  its  product,  from  the 
iron  ore  to  the  finished  goods,  embracing  in  its  manufac- 
ture tublar  goods,  both  butt  and  lap  weld,  frorri  %  in. 
to  30  in.  in  diameter,  both  black  and  galvanized,  as  well  as 


a  specialty  in  the  way  of  Spellerized  steel  boiler  tubes.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surface  inspection  and  hydraulic 
test,  in  the  case  of  boiler  tubes,  a  special  machine  has 
recently  been  installed  by  which  a  test  piece  cut  from  each 
end  of  every  tube  is  crushed  and  a  flange  is  turned,  all  in 
one  operation,  insuring  a  very  thorough  and  effective  test, 
both  for  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  on  every 
tube. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  plant  are  situated  four  large 
modern  blast  furnaces  with  their  accessories  of  car  dumper, 
ore  bridge,  etc.,  a  steel  plant  and  blooming  and  slabbing 
mills.  The  slabbing  mill  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
and  having  the  largest  electric  shear  ever  built.  The  fur- 
nace blowing  engine  room,  in  which  is  also  located  the 
central  pumping  station  for  the  entire  plant,  is  a  most 
interesting  aggregation  of  ponderous  machinery. 

The  skelp  mills  are  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  four  in 
number,  and  all  of  the  most  approved  type.  The  two  mills 
for  the  narrower  plates  are  of  the  continuous  mill  con- 
struction. The  blooms  go  in  at  one  end,  and  without  any 
handling  are  delivered  beyond  the  shear  as  skelp,  cut  to 
length,  piled  and  ready  to  deliver  to  the  trucks  on  their 
way  to  the  tube  and  pipe  mill  end. 

The  tube  and  pipe  mill  building  is  approximately  1600 
ft.  long  and  600  ft.  wide,  containing  in  all  23  acres,  and 
being  the  largest  building  under  one  continuous  roof  in 
the  world.  In  this  building  are  twelve  lap  weld  furnaces  and 
six  butt  weld  furnaces,  two  of  the  butt  mill  furnaces 
being  of  the  double  length  type  and  able  to  produce  pipe 
40  ft.  in  length.  This  is  true  also  of  Xo.  i  lap  weld, 
which  is  the  only  double  length  lap  weld  mill  which  has 
ever  been  operated ;  it  will  produce  40  ft.  lap  weld  pipe 
from  3  to  12  in.  and  has  been  run  on  even  larger  sizes. 

The  shops  of  the  works  are  all  located  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  plant  and  are  conveniently  connected  with  the 
several  mills  by  a  telpherage  system.  The  coal  for  the 
plant  is  lifted  from  the  river  by  a  coal  hoist  capable  of 
lifting,  crushing  and  screening  2000  tons  of  coal  in  10  hr., 
this  coal  being  distributed  overhead  in  larries  pulled  by 
small  electric  locomotives.  These  and  the  telpherage  sys- 
tem relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  handling  of  material  on 
the  surface  tracks. 

Eveo'  possible  care  is  taken  throughout  the  entire  plant 
for  the  convenience  and  protection  of  the  employees.  All 
danger  points  are  carefully  railed  oflf.  All  moving  parts 
of  machines  are  protected  by  gratings.  Convenient  lava- 
tories and  shower  baths  are  provided.  An  emergency  hos- 
pital is  maintained  where  a  doctor  is  in  daily  attendance, 
and  a  trained  nurse  is  provided  on  each  turn  for  dressings 
and  emergencies. 

The  works  employ  from  6000  to  10,000  men,  according  to 
working  conditions. 

The  Return 

The  party  re-embarked  at  S  :45  o'clock.  While  refresh- 
ments were  served  the  boat  continued  up  the  Monongahela 
River  past  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Coming  down  after  dark,  the 
trip  greatly  impressed  the  visitors,  who  observed  the  light- 
ing effect  of  the  open-hearth  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc., 
throwing  out  their  flashes  of  fire.  An  orchestra  on  the 
boat  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  while  the  social  inter- 
course made  it  possible  to  make  many  new  acijuaintances. 
On  motion  of  David  O.  Holbrook,  the  chairman  of  the 
local  executive  committee  of  arrangements  of  the  Xatural 
Gas  Association,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  the  officers  of  the  Xational  Tube  Company  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  cared  for  the  visitors. 


The  Kerr  Turbine  Company,  Wellsville,  X.  Y.,  has 
been  reorganized  and  $125,000  new  capital  added.  The 
stock  interests  of  the  company  are  now  controlled  by 
F.  P.  Merrill,  Hornell,  "N.  Y.,  and  P.  B.  Hanks.  Wellsville, 
who,  as  trustees,  have  directed  its  affairs  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Kerr  is  no  longer  with  the  company,  his  position  as 
chief  engineer  now  being  filled  by  J.  L.  Moore,  formerly  a 
designer  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  iMfg.  Com- 
pany and  later  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  plant  will  be  materially  enlarged, 
a  new  machine  shop  being  already  in  course  of  erection. 
It  is  also  the  intention  to  incorporate  into  the  Kerr  turbine 
design  changes  which  are  based  upon  two  years'  experi- 
ments and  which  will  improve  the  steam  economy  on  all 
sizes  by  15  to  20  per  cent 
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Hardness  of  Quenched  Tool  Steels 

A  Comparison  of  Carbon  and  Tungsten  Steels 

The  Revue  de  Metallurgie  for  February  contains  an 
article  by  S.  N.  Brayshaw,  giving  the  results  obtained  on 
quenching  a  series  of  tool  steels,  both  of  ordinary  carbon 
steel  and  with  a  low  percentage  of  tungsten.  The  anaylses 
of  the  steels  worked  on  are  given  below : 


No. 
W 
W 

w 
w 

A 
A 


Table    1 


c. 

Mn. 

S. 

P. 

Si. 

W. 

1.18 

0.42 

0.023 

0.014 

0.18 

0.47 

1.15 

0.37 

0.023 

0.014 

0.10 

0.48 

1.19 

0.28 

0.012 

0.011 

0.23 

0.57 

1.15 

0.31 

0.012 

0.011 

0.21 

0.50 

1.16 

0.37 

0.018 

0.014 

0.07 

1.14 

0.40 

0.018 

0.014 

0.09 

The  type  of  gas  heated  furnace  used  in  the  experiments 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  interior 
vessel  contains  about  12  lb.  of  a  fusible  mixture  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  chlorides  with  other  salts,  the  names  of 
which  are  not  given.  The  bath  is  perfectly  fluid  at  680 
deg.  C.  The  two  furnaces  were  equipped  with  electric 
resistance  pyrometers.  One  was  of  such  delicacy  that 
%  deg.  could  be  read,  and  the  other  was  about  one-third 
as  sensitive.  Very  careful  heating  and  cooling  curves 
were  made  on  a  steel  of  the  same  composition  as  W  3. 
The  arrest  on  heating  was  well  marked  at  738  deg.  C.  and 
on  cooling  at  7140  deg.  C. ;  but  if  the  temperature  is  raised 
above  880  deg.  C,  the  arrest  point  is  lowered,  and  in  one 
case  was  found  to  be  at  709  deg.  C. 

Hardness  Tests 

In  Tables  2  and  3  are  given  the  results  obtained  on 
samples  of  steel  V\'4,  placed  successively  in  two  furnaces 
and  quenched  in  salt  water  on  leaving  the  second  furnace : 

Table  2 — First   Series. 

t  Furnace ^  f 2nd  Furnace ,  Brin-     Sclero- 

Time  in  Fee.  Temp.  Time  in  Fee.  ell  No.  scope  No. 


^ 1  = 

No. 

Temp 

IX.. 

3X  .. 

5X  .. 

7X  .. 

..  760° 

9X  .. 

*' 

29  X  .. 

*' 

12  X  .. 

..   802° 

14  X  .. 

" 

28  X  .. 

*' 

17X  .. 

. .   862" 

19  X  .. 

*' 

21  X  .. 

*' 

23X  .. 

. .   893° 

25  X  .. 

*' 

27  X  .. 

** 

Min. 


731°  C 


Min. 

30 

196 

36 

120 

196 

35 

240 

179 

36 

30 

600 

103 

120 

477 

88 

240 

241 

53 

30 

600 

103 

120 

269 

66 

240 

241 

45 

30 

600 

99 

120 

340 

70 

240 

302 

54 

30 

600 

98 

120 

418 

84 

240 

321 

72 

No. 

2X 

4X 
10  X 
31  X 

6X 
30  X 

8X 
1!  X 
13  X 

15  X 

16  X 
18  X 
20  X 
22  X 
26  X 
24  \ 


Table  3 — Second  Series. 

, 1st  Furnace , , 2nd  Furnace ,  Brin-     Sclero- 

Temp.  Time  in  Fee.  Temp.  Time  in  Fee.  ell  No.  scope  No. 


Min. 


725°  C 


762°  C. 


802°  C. 


859°  C. 


890°  C. 


Min. 

30 

187 

35 

120 

179 

35 

240 

196 

37 

10 

269 

64 

30 

163 

33 

60 

159 

32 

120 

163 

31 

30 

174 

23 

120 

156 

31 

240 

156 

30 

30 

217 

45 

120 

170 

32 

240 

166 

32 

30 

418 

82 

120 

207 

51 

240 

187 

38 

the  change  point,  the  hardness  diminishes  as  one  mcreases 
the  quenching  temperature,  provided  the  length  of  time  of 
heating  allows  equilibrium  to  be  attained. 

3.  There  is  a  change  toward  880  deg.  C.  for  the  tungsten 
steel  and  a  little  higher  for  the  carbon  steel.  Bars 
quenched  below  this  temperature  show  a  contraction  in 
length ;  above  it  an  expansion. 

Effect  of  Prolonged  Heating 

The  influence  of  the  length  of  time  of  heating  is  in 
general  as  follows: 

I.  If  the  heating  is  prolonged  to  two  hours  at  the  tem- 
perature where  the  change  on  heating  is  only  half  accomp- 


To  TL-iuptTalurt; 
Recorder 


The  author's  conclusions  are  that  the  change  on  cooKng 
takes  place  gradually  at  731  deg.  C,  and  more  quickly  at 
725  deg.  Moreover,  it  is  notably  retarded  by  a  preliminary 
heating  to  890  deg.  If  the  steel  is  heated  above  the  arrest 
point  and  then  held  a  sufficiently  long  time  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature between  the  arrest  on  heating  and  that  on  cooling, 
and  then  quenched,  the  steel  is  softer  than  a  sample  heated 
to  this  same  temperature  and  then_  quenched. 

Temperature  and  Hardness 

The  author  insists  on  the  influence  of  a  preliminary 
heating  to  about  880  deg.  C,  which  brings  about  a  change 
that  is  of  great  practical  importance.  Bend  tests  and 
tensile  tests  were  carried  out  in  connection  with  Sir  Robert 
A.  Hadfield  and  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  necessary  temperatures  from  which  to  quench 
carbon  and  tungsten  steels  are  fixed,  and  complete  hard- 
ness is  attained  in  an  interval  of  less  than  6  deg.  C.  This 
temperature  naturally  coincides  with  the  arrest  of  the  curve 
on  heating  of  the  particular  steel. 

2.  After  the  temperature  has  risen  20  or  30  deg.  above 


Plan    and    Elevation    of    the    Gas    Heated    Furnace    Used    in   the    Ex- 
periments. 

lishcd  in   one-half  hour    (732  deg.   C),  the  change  is  not 
completed. 

2.  At  760  deg.  C.  a  prolonged  heating  is  slightly  harm- 
ful but  does  not  greatly  affect  the  hardness. 

3.  Toward  810  deg.  C.  the  hardness  of  the  quenched 
steel  is  great  if  the  heating  is  only  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
diminishes  after  a  half  an  hour's  heating. 

4.  Prolonged  heating  at  880  deg.  C.  is  very  harmful. 
This  is  proved  by  the  experiments  given;  but  the  author 
has  found  that  a  short  heating,  not  over  7^2  min.,  and  then 
quenching,  gives  a  particularly  hard  steel.  Tables  of  tests 
are  then  given  on  quenching  in  salt  water  at  temperatures 
rising  from  5  to  51  deg.  C.  They  show  that  the  hardness 
of  the  steel  diminishes  as  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in- 
creases. 

Effect  of  Preliminary  Heating 
Experiments  were  then  made  to  study  the  effect  of  a 
preliminary  heating  and  cooling  in  sand,  before  heating 
and  quenching.  The  hardness  of  the  tungsten  steels 
quenched  at  760  deg.  C.  is  gradually  lowered  as  the  pre- 
liminary heating  temperature  rises  from  700  deg.  to  940 
deg.  C,  but  the  hardness  increases  if  the  heating  at  700 
deg.   is   prolonged.     The  next   series  of   experiments  was 
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made    with    the    two    furnaces    at    different    temperatures,  tains,  say,  105  cu.  ft.,  and  35  cu.  ft.  of  gases  are  available 

heating  the  steel  for  a  short  and  var\ing  time  in  one,  trans-  per  second,  then  these  gases  remain  in  the   furnace  three 

ferring  to  the  other  and  then  quenching.     Very  good  re-  seconds.     Without   calculating  these  volumes   at   the   high 

suits  were  obtained  by  a  2  min.  heating  in  No.  i  furnace,  temperatures    existing   in    the    furnace    durmg    operations, 

at  880  deg.  to  884  deg.  C,  followed  by  a  2  min.  heating  but   taking   the    figures    at    freezing   point,   the    foUowmg 

in  No.  2  furnace  at  720  deg.  and  then  quenching.     If  the  table   has   been   constructed  by   Mr.    Schott   in   comparing 

first  furnace  is  hot  enough  it  is  easy  to  find  the  temperature  the  several  furnaces  enumerated  below : 

at  which  to  hold  the  second  one,  and  the  times  ofheating.       Furnace  No 1  2  3         10         10  5 

so  that  the  steel  when  quenched  will  have  the  same  length  per°enl 'co'ai' used .'.'.' .■.'.'.'     40         32         40         45         30        40 

as  before  treatment.  Time,  lighting  up  to  tap,  hr.     12         10          8         20          9         12 

Careful  tests  showed  that  the  tungsten  steel  heated  for  g°^\rperseJ    ofgase^  ■"                    82.1,236    1,393      880 

IS  min.  toward  860  deg.  C.  and  quenched  in  oil  is  harder  (allowing  100%   for  air                                       „,  „    ,,,  ^      ,^ . 

,  ,  ,  ,      ,  ,     ,   •      ^u  pvrp«s  1  77.7       66.4       62.5       96.0     136.6       66.4 

than  the  carbon  steel  treated  m  the  same  way.  CombSon- ' siace    aiovi                                                 „„    ,.    . 

Limits  of  Quenching  Temperature  bath.  cu.  .ft..^..^^.^.^j^^.    132.0    172.6    137.0    252.4    528.0    164.5 

The  author's  general  conclusions  are  that  the  steel  may         Ye"   '!^."'^'.'! .  I" . . " '      1.70      2..72      2.30      2.96      3.60      2.50 

be  quenched  over  an  interval  of  about  120  deg.  of  tempera-  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4  and  6  are  German  air  furnaces  and  No. 

ture  and  still  show  a  good  fracture.     The  lower  limit  of  ^  j^  American.     In  a  foot  note,  the  editor  of  Stahl  und 

this  interval  is  closely  defined,  but  the  upper  limit  is  rather  Eisen   takes   exception  to  the    100  per  cent,   excess  of  air 

hard  to  determine.     It  can  be  said  that  quenching  from  a  allowed  for  combustion,  as  is  the  case  with  boiler  practice, 

temperature   up   to    150   deg.   above   the   arrest   on   heating  j(  would  be   impossible  to  get  the   exceedingly  high   tem- 

does   not  appear  to  be  harmful,   judging   by  the   fracture.  peratures  required  in  the  air  furnace  were  such  an  amount 

This  allows  a  safe  margin   for  the  ordinary  workmen  for  allowed  to  enter.    A  30  per  cent,  air  excess  would  be  more 

ordinar)-  tools,  when  judging  by  the  fracture.     The  results  nearlv  correct. 

obtained,  however,   conclusively  show  that  this   procedure  Yhe  calculation  of  the  hearth  is  as  follows:     The  sur- 

will  not  give  the  best  results,  for  small  variations  of  tern-  {^^g    should   be    5   to    10   sq.    ft.    for   every   ton   of    metal 

perature  or  of  preliminary  treatment   seriously  afTect  the  charged,  making  it  5  sq.  ft.  fqr  the  largest  sizes  (15  to  45 

final  results.  tons)    and    10   sq.    ft.    for   the   smallest    furnaces    (below 

It  is  true  that  most  tool  steels  give  good  enough  service  yy^  tons).    The  width  of  the  furnace  should  range  between 

if  the  quenching  has  been  made  in  the  interval  of  120  to  ^  ^^^  yy^   ft  _  according  to  the  tonnage.     The  length   of 

150  deg..  but  there  still  remain  many  cases  where  it  is  im-  hearth  can  be  figured  out  from  the  above.   An  unobstructed 

portant  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results.             g.  b.  w.  passage  of  the  gases  through  the  furnace  up  to  the  stack 

*"*"•■  flue  is  desirable,  as  there  are  many  unburned  gases  pass- 

The  Calculation  of  Air  Furnace  Dimensions  ing  over  the  bridge  waii  which  win  be  utilized  in  the  com- 

. bustion  space  if  ample  enough.                                     R.  m. 

Stahl  und  Eisen,  Vol.  30,  No.  36,  contains  two  interest-  •"•"♦ 

ing  articles  on  the  above  subject,  one  by  Professor  Osann,  British  Pig  Iron   Production  in   1910 

of  Clausthal,  and  another  by  Engineer  E.  A.- Schott.     The  

latter   is   more   elaborate   and   deals   specially   with   muffle  The   statistics   of   the   British   Iron   Trade   Association 

ovens  for  enameling  iron  ware.  show  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  King- 

The  use  of  the  air  furnace  for  casting  purposes  dates  dom  in  1910  was  10,216,745  gross  tons,  as  against  9.664,287 

back   to  the   eighteenth   century.      (Cumberland,   England,  tons  in  1909,  9,289.840  tons  in  1908,  9,923,856  tons  in  1907, 

1765).     The  cupola  came  later.     The  air  furnace  is  par-  and   10,149,388  tons  in  1906.     The  output  for  1910  makes 

ticularly  useful   for   melting  large  pieces,   such  as  broken  a  new  record  in  British  pig  iron  production  for  a  calendar 

rolls,    etc.      Such    furnaces    run    from    5    to    45    tons    ca-  year,  though  for  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1907,  the 

pacity.     The  best  of  bituminous  coal  with  non-caking  ash,  total   was    10,438,976  tons.     The   output  of   basic  iron  in 

to  get  a  long  flame,  is  essential.     There   are  three   styles  1910   was  426,000  tons  more  than  in   1909,   while  that  of 

of  furnace  in  general  use.    The  Staffordshire  has  the  melt-  hematite  iron  was  330,000  tons  larger.     The  falling  off  in 

ing  chamber  contracted  just  as  its  joins  the   stack.     The  forge  and  foundry  iron  from  1909  was  about  225,000  tons, 

German  furnace  has  the  greatest  depth  of  bath  right  under  of   which    181,000   tons   was    foundry   iron.     The   average 

the   stack,   and  tapping  is   done   from  that   point.     Finally  number   of   blast   furnaces   in   operation   in   the   year   was 

is    the    American    arrangement,    with    ample    combustion  335J4.   against  31954  >"   1909,  316^   in   1908  and  36654   in 

space,  and  tapping  from  the  side  near  the  bridge  wall,  fol-  1907.     The  total  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  United 

lowing    the    English    method    somewhat    in    this    respect.  Kingdom  on  December  31,   1910,  was  506.     The  average 

Unquestionably  the  American  style  is  best,  as  it  allows  the  production  per  furnace  last  year  was  30,475  tons, 

removal   of   the   entire    end    of   the    furnace    for   charging  <  »  > 

P""P°="  ,         ,               ,.                .   u    ,       .  .  Paxson  Foundry  Supplies 

Apart  from  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  hearth  for  a  

given  required  tonnage,  the  distance  between  the  roof  The  J.  W.  Paxson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  com- 
and  the  surface  of  the  bath  of  metal  is  one  of  the  most  pleting  a  new  factory  building,  covering  an  area  of  9000 
important  points  to  be  considered.  This  is  also  the  case  sq.  ft.,  built  of  steel  and  concrete,  with  a  saw-tooth  roof, 
in  the  open  hearth  furnace.  In  the  actual  operation  of  the  providing  excellent  lighting  facilities.  Modern  machinery 
air  furnace,  the  first  effect  is  the  simple  transfer  of  the  will  be  installed  for  manufacturing  foundry  riddles  of 
heat  of  the  flame  into  the  cold  charge.  Iron  being  a  good  steel,  brass  and  galvanized  wire.  The  wire  cloth  will  be 
conductor,  this  goes  on  for  some  time,  the  furnace  re-  specially  vifoven  for  riddle  sifter  and  window  guard  pur- 
maining  cold.  Gradually,  however,  the  walls  of  the  fur-  poses.  Wire,  bristle  and  bamboo  brushes  and  brooms, 
nace  acquire  heat  also,  and  as  the  conductivity  of  the  fire  for  foundry,  machine  and  general  cleaning  purposes,  will 
brick  is  six  times  as  great  at  1600  deg.  C.  as  it  is  at  100  deg.  also  be  manufactured.  When  the  plant  is  completed  Farley 
C,  even  though  brick  is  a  poorer  conductor  than  iron,  boiler  tube  and  flue  cleaning  brushes,  foundry  bellows  and 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  walls  other  foundry  supplies  will  be  given  greater  attention 
of  the  furnace,  which,  being  hotter  than  the  iron,  radiates  than  heretofore.  The  new  building  is  entirely  separated 
heat  out  into  it.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place  there  is  a  rapid  from  the  machine  and  plate  shop,  pattern  shop  and  black- 
heating  up  of  the  metal  charge  and  the  iron  melts.  Hence  smith  shop,  in  which  the  Paxson  company  manufactures 
also  the  name  "reverberatory"  furnace.  In  the  course  ot  its  cupolas,  ladles,  sawblast  outfits,  tumbling  barrels,  pat- 
time  during  the  melt  the  brick  work  will  take  up  only  just  terns  and  pattern  making  supplies,  etc. 

as  much  heat  as  it  gives  off,  and  then  the  furnace  works  ♦-•-* 

slow,  the  quantity  in  question  being  that  which  the  brick  The  Sharpsville  Advertiser,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  has  pub- 
may  take  up  in  consequence  of  its  degree  of  conductivity.  lished.  in  its  issue  of  May  17,  the  record  of  the  work  done 
If,  therefore,  the  hot  gases  are  made  to  pass  only  just  as  by  the  Sharpsville  furnace  in  1859,  when  John  J.  Spear- 
fast  as  the  brickwork  can  take  up  the  heat,  the  maximum  man  assumed  charge  of  it.  The  account  is  in  great  detail 
of  economy  will  have  been  effected.  and    is    stated    to    have    been    reproduced    from    a    record 

To  get  at  this  point,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  num-  made  in  Mr.  Spearman's  own  handwriting  at  that  time.    He 

ber   of   seconds   a   given   quantity   of    gas   will   remain    in  is  now  in  his  87th  year,  in  vigorous  health,  and  is  president 

the   furnace.     For  instance,   if   the  melting  chamber   con-  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Sharon. 
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The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


The  proceedings  of  the  first  two  days  of  tlic  sixteenth 
niinual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, lield  last  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
^■llrk,  were  reported  in  The  Iron  Age  of  May  18.  The 
final  day,  Wednesday,  was  devoted  to  a  number  of  mat- 
lirs.  including  the  election  of  officers. 

A.  H.  Baldwin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  made  an  address  in 
which  he  urged  manufacturers  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  bureau  in  getting  information,  especially  with  regard 
to  foreign  trade,  just  as  the  American  farmer  looks  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  bureau  can  learn  how  to  make  its  work  more  efficient 
and  valuable.  Ex-Chief  Edward  F.  Croker,  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department,  made  an  able  address  on  the  pro- 
motion of  means  for  fire  prevention. 

An  address  by  Prof.  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  "Industrial  Education"  concluded  with  the  statement 
that  individual  employers  have  tried  to  dwell  on  the 
calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  country  in  the  loss 
of  the  old  time  apprenticeship  system,  forgetting  that  our 
industrial  processes  make  such  a  system  no  longer  an  all 
round  training ;  nor  can  we,  ever  receive  it  on  its  same 
economic  and  social  basis  which  was  the  ideal  of  the  an- 
cient gnilds  of  Europe.  Expert  teaching  and  true  edu- 
cation, tied  to  the  living  aspirations  of  our  young  men, 
are  destined  to  produce  successors  to  the  old-fashioned 
mechanics,  far  better  equipped  with  intelligence  to  meet 
the  pressure  of  future  demand.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  \vc  favor  the  establishment  in  every  community 
of  the  continuation  school,  wherein  .the  children  of  14  to  IS  years 
of  age  now  employed  in  the  industries  and  art  shall  be  instructed 
in  the  sciences  of  their  respective  industry  and  citizenship. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  an  international 
court  of  arbitral  justice  for  settling  disputes  among  na- 
tions.    Another  resolution  adopted  was  the  following ; 

Resolved,  That  the  associ-jtion  recommends  to  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  like  that  under  consideration  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  advocated  by  President  Taft,  providing  for  sufficient  postal 
compensation  to  establish  a  swift  and  regular  service  in  American 
fteamships  to  the  principal  countries  of  South  America,  and  to  the 
ports    of    Australasia,    Japan,    China    and    the    Philippines. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  retention  of 
John  Kirby,  Jr.,  Dayton  Mfg.  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
as  president  and  of  F.  H.  Stillman,  Watson-Stillman  Com- 
pany, New  York,  as  treasurer.  The  directors  are  F.  H. 
Stillman  and  Ludwig  Nissen,  New  York;  J.  G.  Battelle, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  S.  Brantingham,  Rockford,  III.;  H. 
S.  Chamberlain,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  G.  T.  Coppins,  Bos- 
ton; John  Trix,  Detroit;  C.  C.  Hanch,  Indianapolis;  C. 
M.  Jarvis,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  C.  L.  Langworthy,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  H.  E.  Miles,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Daniel  Simonds, 
Fitchburg.  Mass. ;  David  M.  Parry,  Indianapolis ;  Enos 
Paulin,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  C.  W.  Post,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ; 
R.  S.  Hamilton,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  F.  C.  Schwedtman,  St. 
Louis;  George  D.  Selby,  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  Giles  H. 
Stillwell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  D.  A.  Tompkins.  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  George  S.  Boudinot  was  reappointed  secre- 
tary. 

The  Banquet. 

The  annual  banquet,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  par- 
ticipated in  by  several  hundred  persons.  Ludwig  Nissen 
presided  with  ability  as  toastmaster.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  Los  Angeles,'  Pres- 
ident Kirby,  Preident  Howard  Elliott  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  Congressman  Nye  of  Minnesota  and 
Judge  W.  H.  Speer  of  New  Jersey.  General  Otis  re- 
ceived an  ovation,  in  recognition  of  his  great  fight  for 
industrial  freedom.  Mrs,  Harriett  Fisher,  manufacturer 
of  anvils,  Trenton.  N,  J.,  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
association,  w-as  so  enthusiastically  called  on  for  a  speech 
that  she  was  obliged  to  make  a  few  remarks,  which  were 
vociferously   applauded. 

President  Elliott's  address  was  a  scholarly  and  con- 
vincing presentation  of  the  demand  of  the  railroads  for 
fair  play.     Among  other  things  he  said : 

The  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country,  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  of  all  business  including  the  railroad  bus- 
iness are  interdependent,  and  in  the  long  run  there  must 
be  proper  relations  between  them  and  the  government 
and    fair   and   reasonable    treatment   of    and   by    each,   to 


Itr.r.it  il-.at  progress  in  tliis  country  which  its  marvelous 
resources    and    intelligent    population    justify. 

In  times  of  big  demand  the  manufacturers  can  and  do 
increase  their  unit  prices  and  in  poor  times  they  arc  at 
liberty  to  decrease  them  in  order  to  encourage  trade.  They 
can  meet  competition  and  take  on  extra  business  without 
cutting  the  entire  scale  of  prices.  In  the  railroad  business, 
however,  an  excessive  demand  not  only  brings  no  in- 
crease in  the  unit  price,  but  legislatures  and  commissions, 
which  have  practically  taken  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  railroads,  more  and  more  take  the  view  that  an 
increasing  demand  justifies  lower  prices,  thus  reversing 
the   old-fashioned   law   of   supply   and   demand. 

The  so-called  railroad  question  has  been  magnified  and 
much  distorted  by  politicians  and  doctrinaires.  But  the 
railroad  business  has  achieved  moderate  success  not  be- 
cause of  legislative  interference  but  in  spite  of  it.  The 
railroad  owner  by  courage  and  intelligence  in  adopting  ad- 
\  anced  methods  has  been  able  to  improve  the  railroad  sys- 
the  railroad  user  had  paid  in  1910  the  same  average  freight 
the  railroad  user  had  paid  in  ujio  the  same  average  freight 
rate  as  in  1870,  he  would  have  paid  S3,Of)j,662,3oo  more 
than  he  did  pay;  if  he  had  paid  the  same  average  rate 
per  passenger  mile  in  1910  as  in  1883,  the  additional  pay- 
ment would  have  been  $164,353,800.  the  two  amounts  being 
greater  than  the  entire  earnings  of  all  the  United  States 
railroads  in  the  last  year. 


Bailey  Sheet  Furnace  Equipment 

The  Canton  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  started 
production  in  its  new  plant  about  five  months  ago.  During 
the  short  time  the  plant  has  been  operating  it  has  broken 
all  records  for  output,  averaging  102  tons  of  No.  28  gauge 
a  week  per  mill,  with  a  conversion  cost  also  claimed  to 
be  the  lowest  on  record.  This  is  stated  to  be  largely  due 
to  the  furnace  equipment  and  the  employment  of  me- 
chanical stokers.  The  furnaces,  which  were  designed  and 
installed  by  George  J.  Hagan,  furnace  engineer.  Pittsburgh, 
are  of  the  single  type.  All  are  fired  with  .\merican  under- 
feed stokers,  delivering  uniformly  heated  material  and 
clean  bars  with  no  scale.  The  fuel  consumption  of  the 
single  or  independent  furnace  averages  450  lb.  of  slack  coal 
per  ton  of  finished  product.  The  furnace  fires  are  cleaned 
once  every  eight  hours,  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
that  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  ash  is  removed  at  each 
cleaning — about  one  wheelbarrow  load.  The  sheet  fur- 
naces are  equipped  with  two  stokers  each.  The  power  re- 
quired for  the  equipment  of  stokers  for  the  entire  plant 
is  only  7  hp. 

Orders   have   recently  been  placed  with   Mr.    Hagan  by 
the  Portsmouth  Steel  Company.  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  an 
equipment  of  his  combination  furnaces. 
♦-•-♦ 

First  Ore  from  the  Cuyuna  Range. — The  first  train- 
load  of  ore  from  the  first  shipping  mine  on  the  new 
Cuyuna  range  of  Minnesota  was  made  recently  by  the 
Rogers-Brown  Ore  Company,  owner  of  the  Kennedy  mine. 
The  train  as  it  left  the  mine  was  appropriately  decorated 
and  a  banner  indicated  that  its  load  was  the  first  Cuyuna 
range  shipment.  The  Rogers-Brown  Ore  Company  has 
done  a  vast  amount  of  work  at  the  Kennedy  property  in 
the  past  three  years  and  already  has  a  considerable  stock 
pile  of  ore.  The  ore  from  the  Cuyuna  range  w-ill  go  to  the 
new  dock  of  the  Soo  Line  on  the  Superior,  Wis.,  side  of 
St.  Louis  bay.  A  considerable  stretch  of  railroad  track 
is  still  to  be  constructed,  extending  to  the  pier,  and  this  in- 
volves the  erection  of  about  half  a  mile  of  trestle  work. 
The  Kennedy  is  expected  to  be  the  only  shipper  of  the 
Cuyuna  range  this  year.  It  is  now  employing  a  force  of  200 
men.  Underground  development  thus  far  has  been  quite 
satisfactory. 


The  country's  total  exports  in  April,  according  to  the 
figures  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  were  the  largest  on  record  for  that  month,  exceed- 
ing by  $500,000  the  very  heavy  exports  of  April.  1907,  and 
those  of  April,  1910,  by  $25,000,000.  Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  nearly  $14,000,000  less  than  in  April  a  year  ago, 
and  smaller  than  the  .April  exports  in  three  out  of  the  last 
four  years.  The  net  result  of  these  increased  exports  and 
decreased  imports  was  an  excess  of  exports  for  the  month 
of  $37,876,000,  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  in 
April,  1910,  amounting  to  $853,000. 
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Obituary 


Xathaxiel  Wright  Lord,  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  May  23,  aged  56  years. 
He  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Lord  has  been  long  and 
prominently  known  in  the  technical  world.  He  graduated 
at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines  in  1876;  was 
chemist  and  engineer  of  the  Monte  Grande  Gold  Mining 
Company,  1879;  chemist  in  charge  of  analysis  of  fer- 
tilizers for  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  con- 
sulting chemist  Ohio  Geological  Survey;  author  of  "Notes 
on  Metallurgical  Analysis,"  "Iron  Manufacture  of  Ohio," 
"Natural  and  .Artificial  Cements,"  and  numerous  reports 
and  papers  for  technical  societies  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical journals.  He  was  director  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, L^nited  States  fuel  testing  plant,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1894. 

Alfred  B.  Dvff,  formerly  connected  with  the  Duff 
Patents  Company,  Pittsburgh,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  May  20  from  locomotor  ataxia,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  born  in  Loftus,  Yorkshire,  England,  December  16, 
1865,  and  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  1888.  He  retired  from 
active  business  about  10  years  ago  on  account  of  ill  health. 

.■\.  N.  Spexcer,  vice-president  and  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  May  18. 

W,  W.  Sly,  president  and  founder  of  the  W.  W.  Sly 
Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  May  22  of  pneumonia. 

Lehman  S.  Kahn,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Evansville  Stove  Works,  died  at  Evansville,  Ind..  May  16, 
aged  49  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  iron  founders 
in  the  city. 

W.  C.  He.^th.  for  four  years  secretary  of  Spang,  Chal- 
fant  &  Co.,  Inc.,  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh. May  23.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 


New  Publications 


The  Production  of  Malleable  Castings, — By  Richard 
Moldenke.  Cloth  bound;  pages  132,  6  x  9  in. ;  illustra- 
tions, 35.  Published  by  the  Penton  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Cleveland,  Ohio.     Price.  $3. 

Dr.  Moldenke's  experiences  in  the  manufacture  of 
malleable  iron  castings  and  his  eminent  fitness  to  write 
on  methods  used  in  their  production  are  well  known.  The 
secrecy  which  at  one  time  surrounded  the  processes  of  the 
malleable  foundry  has  given  away  in  the  last  few  years 
to  a  willingness  to  discuss  some  of  their  features.  The 
metallurgy  of  malleable  castings  is  not  a  closed  book,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  best  and 
the  poorest  practice  and  it  is  not  denied  that  the  tonnage 
of  poor  malleable  castings  has  been  considerable.  The 
author  properly  says  that  many  problems  of  the  practice 
in  this  line  are  still  unsolved,  but  he  believes  that  this 
first  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  will  serve  to 
stimulate  interest,  not  with  a  view  to  multiplying  establish- 
ments but  to  improving  those  that  exist.  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  number  of  malleable  foundries  has  in- 
creased and  in  many  cases  without  anj'  addition  to  the  sum 
of  approved  information  on  the  process.  The  author  meets 
the  criticism  which  m£y  be  made  that  such  a  book  gives 
away  the  business  by  suggesting  that  the  man  who  really 
knows  his  business  need  not  be  afraid  of  progress. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  of  the  successful 
manufacture  of  malleable  castings  that  after  the  right 
composition  and  proper  melting  have  been  obtained  there 
must  be  the  application  of  heat  high  enough  and  long 
enough  continued  to  effect  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  carbon  present  without  its  necessary  removal  or  dimi- 
nution. The  enormous  preponderance  of  malleable  ton- 
nage in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  w-orld,  the  author  attributes  to  two  things. 
The  first  is  the  radical  difference  in  machining  practice. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent  where  labor  is  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  States  it  is  customary  to  finish  machine 
parts  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States 
and  hence  much  of  the  best  part  of  the  malleable  casting  is 
removed.  The  poorer,  even  spongy  part  of  the  casting  has 
to  stand  the  service  strain  and  frequently  fails,  hence  the 
more  common  use  of  steel  castings.  The  second  reason 
is   found   in  the   progressiveness   of   the  American   manu- 


facturer. While  in  Europe  comparatively  thin  sections 
are  made,  heavier  and  thicker  work  is  called  for  in  this 
country,  chills  being  extensively  used  to  get  the  metal 
white  as  cast.  While  the  capital  required  to  build  and 
operate  a  malleable  castings  plant  is  four  times  that  needed 
for  a  gray  iron  foundry  of  corresponding  tonnage,  the 
work  is  steady,  great  numbers  of.  the  same  piece  can 
be  made  and  under  long  contracts  a  good  profit  can  be 
made  in  prosperous  times. 

The  author  takes  up  at  first  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  malleable  foundry  industry  and  then  passes 
to  the  characteristics  of  malleable  cast  iron,  its  testing 
and  the  methods  of  molding  and  melting.  A  chapter 
is  given  to  the  air  furnace  and  another  to  the  open  hearth 
furnace,  while  a  third  deals  with  the  use  of  gas  pro- 
ducers in  malleable  foundries.  Then  in  turn  are  taken 
up  the  questions  of  mixing  the  charges  and  the  casting 
and  annealing  of  malleable  castings.  The  characteristics 
of  malleable  fractures  are  discussed  in  another  chapter 
and  one  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  pyrometer  in  the 
annealing  room.  A  very  brief  final  chapter  deals  with  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  malleable  castings. 

The  author  makes  the  criticism  which  has  also  been 
made  of  founders  operating  in  other  lines,  that  malleable 
manufacturers  are  not  as  well  informed  as  they  might  be 
as  to  their  own  costs.  Buyers  have  thus  become  ac- 
customed to  low  prices  and  advances  seem  very  hard  to 
bring  about  except  in   times   of   abounding  prosperity. 

Dr.  Moldenke  has  added  to  his  other  distinctions  that  of 
producing  not  only  the  first  book  on  malleable  castings  but 
one  that  gives  just  the  information  the  reader  seeks  and 
that  is  destined  for  a  long  time  to  stand  as  the  authority 
on  this  subject. 

Hydroelectric   Practice, — By   H.   .A.    E.   C.   von   Schon. 
Second  edition.     Size,  7  x  9}^   in. ;  pages,  383 ;   illus- 
trations, 140.    Bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $6.00,  net.    Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.   Lippincott  Company,  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which 
was  originally  published  in    1908.     The  principal   changes 
made  consist  of  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  market  for  elec- 
tric current  developed  by  a  hydro-electric  plant,  flow  dis- 
cussion, pondage,  storage  of  water,  the  scope  and  the  equip- 
ment of  development  and  the  addition  of  an  entirely  new 
section  on  the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 
The  tables  of  drainage  areas  of  navigable  rivers  together 
with  the  forms  of  Government  permits  and  licenses  have 
been  taken  out  since  information  on  these  points  can  be 
easil}'  obtained  from  Government  publications.    No  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  cost  estimates,  which  would  seem 
to  be  desirable,  as  the  figures  given  are  based  on  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  United  States  in  1907. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is-entitled,  "Analysis  of  a  Hydro-Electric  Project."  This  is 
written  for  the  layman  and  is  free  from  technical  treat- 
ment. Five  chapters  are  included  in  this  division  and 
treat  of  such  subjects  as  the  market  for  the  current  gen- 
erated in  a  plant  of  this  character  and  its  value,  the 
manner  in  which  the  povver  output  is  determined,  the 
feasibility  and  practicability  of  the  development  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  cost  and  the  investment  value  of  such  a 
project.  In  this  part  numerous  diagrams  for  determining 
power  of  various  kinds,  flow  of  water,  charges  and  rev- 
enue and  approximate  quantities  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  project  are  included.  The 
second  part,  which  deals  with  the  design  and  equipment 
of  the  plant,  is  intended  for  the  student  and  the  practical 
man.  Five  chapters  are  included  in  this  division,  each 
dealing  with  some  phase  of  the  work.  These  are  arranged 
in  logical  sequence  commencing  with  the  preliminary  work 
such  as  surveys  and  flow  measurement  and  leading 
through  a  discussion  of  the  different  development  pro- 
grammes, types  of  dams  and  power  stations  and  power 
equipment  to  a  brief  generalization  in  Chapter  X  on  the 
preparation  of  plans,  estimates,  specifications  and  the  engi- 
neering control  of  the  construction  work.  Two  chapters 
comprise  Part  III,  dealing  w'ith  the  questions  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  plant.  The  first  of  these  treats  of 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  structures  entering  into  these 
developments,  while  in  the  other  chapter  the  equipment 
and  its  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  taken  up. 
Included  in  this  latter  chapter  are  tables  giving  the  initial, 
the  maintenance  and  the  operation  costs  of  steam  power 
plants  ranging  from  50  to  500  hp.  divided  among  the 
various  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  investment. 
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Iron   Ore  Manual  of  the   Lake   Superior   District. — By 

Rukard  Hurd.  Flexible  leather  binding ;  pages  162, 
6  X  9  in.  Distributed  by  F.  M.  Catlin,  St..  Paul,  Minn. 
Price,  $7.50,  postpaid. 
The  author  is  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Com- 
mission and  his  studies  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  re- 
sources and  the  values  of  Lake  ores  were  at  first  connected 
with  the  investigations  of  that  body.  It  was  found  that 
the  information  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  complete 
manual  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ores  was  widely  scattered 
and  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  was 
by  no  means  small.  The  principal  questions  which  the 
book  set  out  to  answer  are  "What  is  iron  ore  worth?" 
and  "How  is  its  value  determined?"  In  his  opening 
pages  the  author  takes  up  the  method  of  determining 
prices  and  base  unit  values  and  develops  the  entire  scheme 
of  the  producers  for  adjusting  the  price  to  the  actual 
metallurgical  value  of  the  ore,  taking  for  his  purpose  the 
base  prices  for  191 1.  Then  follow  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
work  of  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission  in  the  valuation 
of  iron  ore.  a  chapter  on  "The  Present  \'alue  of  Iron  Ore 
Royalties,"  and  one  on  "Prospecting,  Mining  and  Ore 
Estimating  Methods  in  -ilinnesota,"  with  special  reports 
on  the  Mesaba  and  Cuyuna  Ranges.  Statistical  tables  are 
then  given  showing  shipments  by  mines  in  1910  and  ship- 
ments by  ranges  in  preceding  years,  together  with  rail 
and  lake  freights  on  iron  ore;  also  statistics  of  production 
of  iron  ore  and  steel  in  the  United  States  over  a  period  of 
years.  A  chapter  is  given  about  the  geology  and  miner- 
alogy of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  districts  with  some  data 
on  the  iron  ore  reserves  of  the  United  States.  Practically 
all  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  tables  of 
iron  ore  values  based  on  the  igil  prices.  These  are  given 
by  ranges  and  are  calculated  for  each  i-ioo  of  i  per  cent. 
of  iron,  natural,  between  45  and  61  per  cent,  for  Old 
Range  \'ermillion  Bessemer  and  Mesaba  Bessemer,  and 
between  45  and  60  per  cent  for  Old  Range  Vermillion 
non-Bessemer   and   Mesaba   non-Bessemer. 

The  author  has  done  painstaking  work  and  has  pro- 
duced a  manual  that  will  be  of  great  permanent  value. 

Chemistry    for    Beginners. — By    Edward    Hart,    Ph.D. 
Volume  I.,  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Bound 
in  cloth.     Size,  5  x  65/2   in. ;   pages,  207 ;   illustrations, 
78.     Price,  $1.00.     Published  by  the  Chemical  Publish- 
ing Company,  Easton,  Pa. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  is  intended  for  use  by 
elementar\'  students,  and  in  preparing  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  produce  a  work  which  will  give  information 
on  topics  which  all  educated  people  should  understand.    In 
a  large  number  of  text  books  on  this  subject  written  for 
students,  the  majority  of  whom  do  not  become  professional 
chemists,    too    much    material    is    often    included    and    an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  simplicity  of  statement 
and  exclude  all  matter  which  is  not  essential   in  an  ele- 
mentarj'  text  book.     The  book  grew  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  author,  who  is   Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lafayette 
College,  in  teaching  large  classes  of  beginners. 

The  more  common  elements  are  taken  up  first  with 
experiments  calling  attention  to  their  familiar  properties, 
and  this  followed  by  notes  on  the  constitution  of  matter, 
gases,  liquids  and  solids  and  the  less  well-known  elements. 
Electrolysis  of  the  various  compounds  formed  by  the  dif- 
ferent elements  is  taken  up  and  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  different  metals. 
In  this  section  of  the  work  the  concentration  and  the 
roasting  of  ores,  assaying,  blast  furnace  practice  and  steel 
manufacture  are  given  more  space  than  is  customary  in  a 
general  beginners'  chemistry.  Brief  instructions  are  given 
on  the  subjects  of  volumetric  analysis  and  the  weighing  of 
substances.  One  feature  of  the  book  which  might  be 
improved  is  the  substitution  of  more  descriptive  matter 
regarding  the  various  elements  for  some  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Motion   Study. — By   Frank   B.    Gilbreth.      Cloth   bound; 

pages  116;  5^x8  in.,  illustrated.     Published  by  the  D. 

\'an  Xostrand  Company.  New  York.     Price,  $2  net. 

Few  subjects  are  receiving  more  general  attention 

from  industrial  managements  than  that  of  efficiency,   and 

many  men,  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  student  and 

expert,  are  groping  their  way  rather  blindly  to  accomplish 

something  in  this  direction  in  their  works  and  offices.     Mr. 

Gilbreth's  volume,  while  dealing  directly  with  bricklaying 

for    the    most    part,    contains    interesting    and    important 

analyses,   following  the  idea  of  the   title.     Most  essential 


to  him  who  would  undertake  the  problem  of  efficiency  in 
a  practical  manner  is  the  system  with  which  he  per- 
forms his  work.  Mr.  Gilbreth  goes  into  the  details  with 
much  minuteness,  and  his  text  and  illustrations  carry  along 
an  idea  so  intimately  and  thoroughly  that  an  application 
to  other  forms  of  labor  should  not  be  difficult.  The  work 
contains  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Thurston 
Kent. 

The  Life  and  Life  Work  of  Charles  B.  Dudley.— A 
meinorial  volume;  pages  269,  Oy^Kgyi  in.  Published 
by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Price. 
cloth  bound.  $2.50;  leather  bound,  $3. 

A  volume  published  as  a  memorial  to  the  president  of  a 
technical  society  is  not  common,  yet  no  one  who  reads  this 
book  will  have  any  other  feeling  than  that  the  engineering 
world  would  have  missed  much  had  not  this  permanent 
record,  been  made  of  so  rare  a  life.  An  account  has  al- 
ready been  given  in  these  columns  of  the  occasion  on 
which  most  of  the  tributes  given  in  the  book  were  pub- 
licly presented.  Much  material  concerning  Dr.  Dudley's 
life  work  has  been  added,  including  the  story  of  his  life, 
written  by  Prof.  Edgar  Marburg.  Copies  of  the  book  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Professor  Marburg,  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

An  Export  Assisting  Plan. — The  Commercial  Bureau 
Company,  50  Church  street,  New  York,  has  been  given 
the  privilege  by  the  Department  of  State  to  equip  Ameri- 
can consulates  with  the  card  catalogue  index  files  as  com- 
piled by  that  company.  American  manufacturers  are  re- 
quested to  prepare  briefs  of  their  catalogues  or  printed 
matter  according  to  card  index  specifications,  these  cards 
to  be  classified  in  the  card  index  files  under  appropriate 
headings  and  to  be  printed  in  the  various  commercial 
languages.  Through  this  medium  the  American  manu- 
facturer may  be  enabled  to  reach  all  the  more  important 
consumers  of  his  products  throughout  the  world.  The 
system  permits  of  additions  and  corrections  being  sent  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  files  at  each  consulate.  To  make 
the  work  comprehensive  and  valuable,  it  is  essential  that 
the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  be  secured.  The  Com- 
mercial Bureau  Company  states  that  the  classification,  com- 
pilation and  distribution  of  these  cards  in  quantities  are 
to  be  done  without  charge  to  the  manufacturer.  Full  par- 
ticulars can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  company. 

No  Steel  Plant  at  Blairsville,  Pa. — Reports  printed 
in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  last  week  to  the  effect  that  plans 
are  under  way  for  the  building  of  a  large  steel  plant  at 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  50  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  H.  C.  Frick  and  W.  E.  Corey  would  be 
interested,  are  unfounded.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  by 
careful  investigation,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  report  that 
a  steel  plant  will  be  built  there.  It  is  officially  denied  that 
Mr.  Corey  is  connected  with  any  such  project. 

The  Vanadium  Mines  Company. — W.  A.  Bonitz, 
vice-president  of  the  Vanadium  Mines  Company,  Frick 
Annex,  Pittsburgh,  states  that  its  mines  and  oxide  plant  at 
Cutter,  N.  M.,  have  made  successful  runs.  The  con- 
centrating mill  has  been  closed  to  allow  extensions  and 
enlargements  to  'r.e  made,  which  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  mill  from  100  tons  to  200  tons  per  day.  Opera- 
tions will  be  resumed  about  July  I.  The  company's  plant 
at  Rankin,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  has  equipment  for  treat- 
ing  1500  !b.  of  contained  vanadium  per  day. 


The  Pittsburgh  Em  en.-  Wheel  Company.  Park  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  adamite,  borundum, 
corundum  and  emery  wheels  and  grinding  machinery,  has 
just  completed  at  considerable  expense  the  relining  of  all 
the  kilns  in  its  plant  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  the  placing 
of  all  its  equipment  in  the  best  possible  condition.  It  has 
also  added  considerable  additional  equipment,  which  places 
it  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  for  improving  the 
qualit}'  of  its  product,  as  well  as  increasing  its  capacity 
about  25  per  cent. 


An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  by  the  Canadian 
government  appointing  C.  C.  Schneider,  of  New  York 
City,  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  Commission  of 
Engineers.  Mr.  Schneider,  formerly  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  succeeds  Charles 
McDonald,  who  accepted  a  place  on  the  commission  only 
until  the  contract  should  be  awarded. 
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The  Langelier  Swaging  Machine 

A  swaging  machine  with  a  pneumatically  operated 
holder  has  been  developed  by  the  Langelier  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Providence,  R.  I.  In  this  machine  the  work  is  fed 
into  the  dies  and  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the 
chuck  are  effected  by  compressed  air.  Fig.  i  shows  the 
holder  in  position  ready  for  use  while  Fig.  2  illustrates 
the  holder  swung  to  one  side  for  removing  and  replacing 
the    dies    and    inspecting    the    swaging    parts    of    the    nia- 


doing  this  work  a  separate  chuck  and  pair  of  dies  were 
required  for  each  of  the  three  operations  and  also  a  swag- 
ing arbor  for  the  last  two  to  secure  the  desired  waU 
thickness.  In  the  first  operation  the  diameter  of  the  blank 
was  reduced  5/16  in.  for  approximately  three-quarters  of 
its  length.  No  swaging  arbor  was  used  in  this  operation 
since  it  was  desired  to  secure  as  thick  a  wall  as  possible. 
In  the  next  operation  the  diameter  of  the  lower  end  was 
reduced  ;4  'n.  to  meet  the  reduction  made  in  the  first 
operation  and  in  the  final  operation  another  J4-in.  reduc- 
'tion  was  made  in   the  diameter,   which  was  finally  ^  in. 


The   No 


Fig.    1.— The   Holder   and   Position   for  Use. 
5.\4    Swaging   Machine   with   Pneumatically   Operated    Die    Holder 


Fig.   2. — The  Holder   Swung   to   Inspect  the  Dies. 
Built   by    the    Langelier    JIfg.    Company,    Providence,    R.    I. 


chine.     In  Fig.  3  a  view  of  a  typical  series  of  operations 
performed   by   the   machine   is   given. 

The  holder  consists  of  a  cyhnder  hinged  to  the  swag- 
ing machine  cover  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2  and  sup- 
ported at  the  outer  end  by  a  rail  upon  which  it  rides 
when  swung  to  one  side.  The  essential  part  of  this 
holder  is  a  pair  of  pistons  which  operate  independently  of 
each  other.  The  main  or  cylinder  piston  controls  the 
feeding  of  the  work  into  the  dies  and  its  withdrawal  while 
the  other  or  auxiliary  one  opens  and  closes  the  chuck. 
A  special  type  of  triple-acting  valve  which  is  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  has  the  air  inlet  and  outlet 
at  the  rear  controls  the  movement  of  both  of  these  pistons. 
The  oscillating  part  of  the  valve  is  so  constructed  that 
wear  is  compensated  for  and  a  uniform  pressure  main- 
tained on  its  seat.  It  is  operated  by  a  hand  and  a  thumb 
lever,  the  former  controlling  the  feeding  of  the  work 
into  tlie  dies  and  its  withdrawal,  while  the  latter  regulates 


In  these  last  two  operations  the  work  was  swaged  on  an 
arbor  located  between  the  dies  and  the  swaging  head. 
The  time  required  for  producing  this  piece  of  work  in- 
cluding the  chucking  and  ejecting  of  the  work  was  6  sec. 


The  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Company. — The  manage- 
ment of  the  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  maker  of  acid  open-hearth  steel  castings,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  entrance  into  the  active  conduct  of 
its  affairs,  in  connection  with  O.  H.  P.  Champlin,  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  of  James  E.  Keller,  secretary.  Mr. 
Keller,  although  interested  in  the  company  from  its  in- 
ception, was  not  actively  engaged  in  its  business  manage- 
ment until  April  I,  but  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time 
to  its  service.  The  company  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Edward  Herms  as  superintendent  of  the  foundry,  suc- 
ceeding E.  C.  Strong,  recently  resigned.  Being  a  chemist 
and  metallurgist  of  long  experience  and  high  standing, 
Mr.  Herms  will  enable  the  company  to  improve  the  al- 
ready superior  quality  of  its  products  and  to  add  thereto 
the  manufacture  of  nickel,  chrome,  vanadium,  titanium 
and  manganese  steel  castings.  A  large  amount  of  new 
equipment  has  been  installed,  placing  the  plant  in  a  posi- 
tion to  increase  materially  its  output  and  to  shorten  the 
time  on  deliveries.  The  company  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  in  the  near  future  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  its  increasing  business,  plans  for  which  are 
now  under  consideration. 


Fig.     3. — -\     Specimen     Series    of    Operations     Performed     on     This 
Machine. 

the  closing  of  the  spring  chuck.  The  movement  of  the 
main  piston,  which  comes  in  contact  at  the  extreme  outer 
end  of  its  stroke  with  a  piston  valve,  automatically  re- 
leases the  chuck,  while  the  trip  lever  on  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  head  enables  the  chuck  to  be  released  at  any  part 
of  its  stroke. 

An  interesting  example  of  some  of  the  work  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  this  machine  is  given  in  Fig.  3.  The 
view  at  the  left  shows  the  blank  which  was  a  piece  of 
brass  tubing  13/^  in.  in  diameter  and  3f^  in.  long  and  the 
successive  operations  are  given  in  order  to  the  right.     For 


The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Henry  W.  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  reports  through  W.  A.  Johnson,  gen- 
eral sales  agent,  that  it  is  operating  70  per  cent,  of  its  coke 
ovens  and  running  its  coal  mines  about  80  to  85  per  cent, 
of  capacity.  Its  new  holdings  at  Underwood  and  Bar- 
rackville.  'W.  Va.,  have  an  output  of  3500  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  and  this  will  be  increased  later  on. 


The  Wisconsin  Engine  Company,  Corliss,  Wis.,  has  sold 
through  its  Pittsburgh  office  to  the  Philadelphia  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  for  installation  in  one  of  its  stations  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in  West  Virginia,  a  1200-hp. 
cross-compound  pumping  engine,  with  gas  cylinder  20  in. 
in  diameter,  high-pressure  cylinder  26  in.,  low  pressure  48 
in.  and  stroke  60  in.     Delivery  will  be  made  in  June. 
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Steel   Iimgot   Treatmnemit* 

Notes  on  the  Welding  Up  of  Blow-Holes  and  Cavities 


BY  J.   E,   STEAD 


In  genera!  terms  welding  may  be  described  as  the  crys- 
tallizing into  imion  of  two  solid  metallic  surfaces  when 
they  are  brought  together  under  suitable  conditions.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  for, 
on  polishing  and  etching  sections  of  the  united  metals, 
the  crystals  along  the  junction  are  found  to  be  <:ommon 
to  each  of  the  original  pieces  of  metal.  In  perfect  welding 
there  is  no  visible  joint,  for  the  line  or  plane  of  junction 
is  occupied  by  crystals,  portions  of  which  belong  to  one 
piece  of  metal  and  portions  of  the  same  crystals  to  the 
other.  When  the  boundaries  of  the  crystals  are  coinci- 
dent with  the  ju.xtaposed  plane  surfaces,  it  is  evidence  of 
non-welding,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  unless  the 
crystals  become  common  to  the  two  pieces  there  is  no 
welding.f 

The  celebrated  "Coffin  joint,"  effected  by  placing  to- 
gether the  fractured  ends  of  a  broken  bar  and  heating  the 
junction  to  a  red  heat,  out  of  contact  with  air,  was  un- 
doubtedly'the  result  of  crystallization,  and  in  the  general 
sense  was  an  example  of  true  welding. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  welding  of  two  me- 
tallic surfaces  of  iron  and  steel  are : 

1.  The  surfaces  must  be  clean  and  free  from  any  for- 
eign infusible  substance,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  slag,  lime, 
etc. 

2.  The  metallic  surfaces  must  be  in  actual  contact. 

3.  Given  the  conditions  in  I  and  2,  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  rapid  is  the  crystallization  or  welding 
together  of  the  surfaces  placed  in  juxtaposition;  indeed, 
one  often  notices  that,  when  a  blacksmith  allows  two 
pieces  of  highly  heated  steel  or  iron  to  simply  rest  on  one 
another,  welding  at  the  points  of  contact  is  instantaneous. 
The  subsequent  hammering  brings  the  w-hole  of  the  sur- 
faces in  contact  and  incidentally  squeezes  out  the  liquid 
intervening  slag,  and  in  this  way  conditions  i  and  2  are 
obtained  and  good  w-elding  produced. 


Fig.   1. — Experiments  in  Welding  Round  Ended  Prisms  of  Steel. 

It  is  well  known  that  iron  and  steel  will  crystallize,  or 
weld  together,  at  temperatures  far  below  the  so-called 
welding  point,  as  has  been  proved  by  Coffin  and  others, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  systematic  trials  have  not  been 
made  with  steels  of  varying  and  given  composition  with 
the  object  of  determining  at  what  temperatures  they  will 
actually  imite.  The  experiments  which  follow  were  made 
as  a  preliminary  essay  in  this  direction.  The  steels  se- 
lected contained  between  o.i  per  cent,  and  1.40  per  cent, 
carbon. 

Experiment  Series  No.  1 

In  this  series  small  sections  of  three  different  steels 
in  duplicate,  containing  o.i,  0.5  and  1.4  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
having  the  dimensions  of  10  x  10  x  5  mm.,  were  ground 
down  on  one  of  their  sides  to  plane  surfaces,  polished 
and  placed  face  to  face  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  were 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas  for  2  hr.  at  a 
temperature  of  900  deg.  C.    After  cooling,  the  steels  were 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London,  Eng- 
land.  May    10  and    11,    1911. 

t  There  can  be  no  disputing  of  this  law,  or  that  the  skilful  micro- 
scopist  can  with  absolute  certainty  determine  whether  or  not  steel 
or  iron  surfaces  are  crystallized  or  welded  together,  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding importance  when  considering  the  question  as  to  whether 
cavities  in  steel  ingots  can  or  cannot  be  welded  up. 


removed  and  examined ;  in  each  case  the  surfaces  had 
crystallized  together  so  firmly  that  they  could  not  be 
easily  separated.  By  using  a  chisel  and  hammer  they  were 
burst  asunder.  On  examining  the  pieces  it  was  seen  that 
the  metals  had  crystallized  together  at  a  few  isolated 
points,  for  the  surfaces  at  these  positions  had  a  cystallinc 
fracture.  -MI  of  the  samples  with  1.4  per  cent.,  0.5  per 
cent.,  and  0.1  per  cent,  of  carbon  appeared  to  be  equally 
welded.  In  duplicate  experiments  the  welded  specimens 
were  sectioned  through  the  two  pieces  and  the  surfaces 
polished  and  etched.  In  each  case  along  the  junction,  in 
certain  spots,  the  crystals  were  common  to  each  piece, 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  continuous  from  one  piece  into 
the  other.  On  heating  corresponding  pieces  to  a  temper- 
ature of  800  deg.  C.  for  2  hr.,  they  welded  together  at 
some  points,  but  the  areas  welded  were  not  quite  so  great 
as  in  the  pieces  heated  at  9C0  deg.  C. 

The  reason  for  the  welding  only  having  occurred  at 
certain  spots  is  attributed  to  the  inequality  of  the  sur- 
faces placed  together,  and  that  the  second  condition  neces- 
sary for  perfect  welding  was  absent.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  welding  would  have  been  perfect  had  the  sur- 
faces been  true  planes,  or  had  sufficient  pressure  been 
applied  during  the  heating  period  to  bring  the  whole  area 
of  the  faces  into  actual  contact. 

Experiment  Series  No.  2 

The  experiment  described  above  was  repeated,  but 
under  slightly  different  conditions,  for  instead  of  flat 
pieces  short  prisms,  cut  in  duplicate  from  bars  of  steel 
were  substituted.  They  were  shaped  in  a  lathe  so  as  to 
leave  one  end  of  each  semispherical  and  the  other  end  flat. 

In  each  experiment  the  roimded  ends  of  the  dupli- 
cate pieces  were  placed  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  were 
put  into  a  porcelain  tube,  and  kept  in  contact  by  gentle 
pressure.  After  heating  for  2  hr.  in  hydrogen  gas  to 
a  temperature  of  800  deg.  C,  the  pieces  in  each  class  of 
steel  were  found  to  be  welded  at  the  points  of  contact.  On 
breaking  them  asunder  the  fractures  at  the  joints  were 
found  to  be  crystalline,  and  measured  about  0.5  mm.  across. 

In  these  trials,  where  the  metals  were  in  physical  con- 
tact, crystallization  or  w-elding  was  complete  and  perfect. 

Further  trials  conducted  at  temperatures  of  900  deg. 
C.  and  1000  deg.  C.  respectively  yielded  similar  results, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  with  the  higher  tem- 
peratures the  areas  of  the  surfaces  actually  welded  were 
slightly  greater  than  in  those  heated  to  800  deg.   C. 

It  is  well  known  that  piled  sheets  of  relatively  pure 
steel,  when  rolled  at  temperatures  certainly  below  900  deg. 
C,  not  infrequently  stick  together  at  certain  points  where 
the  steel  is  free  from  o.xide,  and  require  great  force  to 
separate  them  froin  each  other,  and  in  some  cases  sep- 
aration cannot  be  effected  without  tearing  the  sheets.  In 
an  extreme  case  of  such  sticking,  two  sheets  at  the  point 
where  they  adhered  were  sectioned,  polished  and  etched, 
and  were  examined  microscopically,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  crystals  of  one  sheet  passed  into  the  other,  evi- 
dence of  true  w'elding,  and  this  was  effected  by  heating 
and  rolling  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  at  wdiich  weld- 
ing  is   considered   to   be   possible   with    such   iriatcrial. 

Experiment  Series  No.  3 

Further  trials  were  made  with  the  round-ended  prism 
of  steel,  to  determine  what  would  follow  on  heating  them 
when  in  contact,  at  a  temperature  between  1300  and  1400 
deg.  C.  For  this  purpose  a  complete  series  of  pieces  were 
placed,  rounded  ends  in  contact  with  each  other,  inside  a 
wrought-iron  tube,  and  this  after  hermetically  sealing 
was  put  into  a  ladle  containing  about  4  tons  of  molten 
slag. 

As  it  was  found  afterward  that  the  tube  with  contents 
was  in  an  inclined  position,  it  is  possible  the  pieces  of 
steel  inside  pressed  against  each  other  by  gravity.  The 
tube  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  slag  till  cold ;  the  slag 
ball  was  broken  up  ,and  the  tube  removed.  On  examination 
the  two  pieces  of  steel  containing  1.4  per  cent,  carbon 
were   found   to   be   porous,   and   that   a   liquid   phase   had 
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liquated  out  and  become  fused  on  to  the  side  of  the  tube. 
No  liquation  liad  taken  place  from  the  steels  of  lower 
carbon.  All  had  become  perfectly  welded  at  the  rounded 
ends,  and  the  areas  of  junction  or  welding  varied  betw'een 
3  and  5  mm.  in  diameter.  Fig.  i  illustrates  what  liad 
happened. 

The  distance  between  the  flat  ends  of  the  welded  pieces 
was  slightly  less  than  before  heating,  but  the  corners  of 
the  square  or  flat  ends  of  the  steel  with  under  i  per  cent, 
carbon  were  not  altered,  and  remained  square  and  sharp, 
a  proof  that  they  had  not  approached  the  melting  point, 
otherwise  they  would  have  become  rounded  by  the  in- 
fluence of  surface  tension. 

Experiment  Series  No.  4 

In  another  trial  a  bundle  of  seven  round  steel  bars 
Yi  in.  in  diameter,  tied  together  with  wire,  Fig.  2,  was 
dropped  into  a  ladle  of  molten  slag  and  was  allowed  to 
cool  with  the  slag.  It  was  found  that  the  steel,  when  cold, 
had  become  welded  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  had 
coalesced  or  been  drawn  together  to  a  considerable  degree, 
a  phenomenon  suggesting  that,  had  the  heating  been  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  bars  would  have 
coalesced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  one  solid  bar. 
That  surface  tension  was  not  responsible  for  this  peculiar- 
ity was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  this  as  in  the  previous 
cases,  the  corners  or  sawed  ends  of  the  bars,  were  not 
rounded  in  the  least,  and  the  most  delicate  stampings  and 
scratches  on  the  outside  of  the  bars  were  not  effaced. 


Fig. 
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cooling  it  was  found  that,  except  near  the  upper  plugged 
end,  the  welding ,  had  been  satisfactory ;  there  was  no 
trace   of   unsoundness   or   hoUowness. 

Experiment  Series  No.  6 

A  third  experiment  was  made  with  a  bar  of  2^2-in. 
square  crucible  steel,  containing  0.9  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
A  central  hole  was  drilled  and  plugged,  and  the  metal, 
after  heating  to  a  yellow  heat,  was  forged  into  a  'A-\n. 
octagon  bar,  and  w-as  cut  up  and  forged  into  chisels,  which 
were  put  to  practical  use.  The  chisels  did  their  work 
admirably,  and  there  was  no  indication  whatever  of  un- 
soundness. 

These  results  prove  conclusively  that  when  two  metallic 
surfaces  quite  free  from  oxide  or  any  foreign  matter  such 
as  slag,  sulphide  of  manganese,  alumina,  etc.,  are  brought 
toge*'ier  a:id  are  forged  under  the  conditions  given  above 
at  teni^  -atures  about  1100  deg.  C,  they  do  weld  up  com- 
pletely. The  italics  are  introduced  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  conclusions  are  based  on  a  definite  method  of  treat- 
ment. It  has  been  shown  that  steels  containing  between 
o.i  and  1.4  per  cent,  carbon  will  crystallize  together  at 
temperatures  of  800  and  900  deg.  C,  when  their  plane  sur- 
faces are  in  contact,  and  are  heated  for  2  hr.  but  that 
little  or  no  welding  was  effected  on  heating  the  artificially 
piped  forged  steel  for  half  an  hour  at  750  and  950  deg. 
C.  and  forging  afterward. 

The  great  difference  between  the  tw-o  results  suggests 
that  if  the  piped  pieces,  in  which  central  holes  were 
drilled,  after  the  preHminar}'  forging,  made  to  bring  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  into  actual  contact,  had  been  heated 
for  a  much  longer  period,  the  sides  would  have  crystallized 
together  even  before  the  second  forging.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  first  forging  would  leave  the  faces 
in  physical  contact. 

The  author  believes  there  is  strong  ground  for  the 
presumption  that  if  the  faces  of  a  closed  up  pipe  are 
crystallized  or  wielded  together  at  several  separate  points 
only,  and  not  completely,  forging  at  relatively  low  temper- 
atures, say  at  750  or  850  deg.  C,  tends  to  cause  disrup- 
tion of  the  primarily  united  portions,  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  steel  is  rolled  to  small  sections.  The  reason  for 
this  hypothesis  is  that  juxtaposed  faces  probably  do  not 
always  flow  evenly  when  the  steel  is  being  forged  or  rolled, 
and  that,  if  one  face  flows  in  advance  of  the  other,  dis- 
ruption of  the  parts  united  occurs,  due  to  shearing  effect. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  in  quite  sound  materia!  it 
is  possible  to  produce  internal  disruption  by  a  special 
rolling  process,  and.  if  it  can  be  effected  in  sound  steel, 
how  much  more  readily  must  it  occur  in  initially  imper- 
fectly welded   material. 

How  Blow-Hole  Cavities  Are  Developed 

-ExDeriments  in  Welding  Round  Steel  Bars  Tied  with  Wire        .     Professor  Howe  has  given  a  verj'  characteristic  defini- 
and  Dropped  in  Molten  Slag.  tion  of  the  genesis  of  blow-holes.     He  says:   "The  blow- 


Experiment  Series  No.  5 

In  crucible  steel  works  practice  it  is  sometimes  the  cus- 
tom to  heat  the  steel  to,  and  forge  from,  what  is  called 
the  "wash  welding"  temperature,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
if  the  material  initially  contains  cavities  or  blow-holes, 
they  will  be  welded  up.  To  determine  whether  larger  cav- 
ities than  blow-holes  could  be  so  welded,  a  series  of  trials 
on  a  practical  scale  were  made  by  F.  M.  Parkin,  at  the 
Don  Steel  Works,  Sheffield,  by  the  permission  of  the 
proprietors,  Hobson,  Houghton  &  Co.,  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  artificially  formed  pipes  or  cav- 
ities in  steel  could  be  welded  up  by  wash-welding  and 
forging,   and   at   what  temperature  this  could  be   effected. 

With  this  object  square  bars  8  in.  x  2  in.  of  Swedish 
Bessemer  steel  containing  0.15  per-  cent,  of  carbon  were 
drilled  down  one  end  of  each  to  a  depth  of  7  in.  with  a 
Yz-m.  drill,  leaving  a  soldid  bottom  of  i  in.  Taper  plugs 
of  the  same  material  1Y2  in.  in  length  were  also  prepared. 
To  displace  the  air  from  the  drill  holes,  a  few  drops  of 
petrol  were  introduced,  and  afterward  the  taper  plugr  of 
steel  were  driven   forcibly  into  the  open  ends. 

The  closed  and  "piped"  bars  were  heated  to  800  deg. 
C,  and  after  being  removed  from  the  fire  were  gently 
flattened  under  a  12  cw^t.  hammer,  so  as  to  close  up  the 
cavities,  after  which  they  were  heated  respectively  to 
750,  950  and  1150  deg.  C.  for  30  rain.,  and  were  forged 
down  at  these  temperatures  into  I  in.  square  bars.  When 
cold  they  were  nicked  at  intervals,  broken,  and  examined 
both  by  the  eye  and  also  by  the  microscope  on  cut  and 
polished  specimens  and  by  bending  cross  sections  cut 
across  the  central  axes.  In  the  piece  heated  at  750  deg. 
there  was  no  evidence  of  welding.  In  the  piece  heated  at 
950  deg.  welding  had  occurred  at  the  lower  end  only,  while 
the  bar  heated  to  1150  deg.  was  perfectly  welded  and 
sound  from  end  to  end.  .\  second  trial  was  made  with 
a  steel  contairiing  1.40  per  cent,  of  carbon.  This  was 
prepared,  as  described  in  the  previous  case,  with  an  arti- 
ficial pipe,  and  was  heated  to  between  1050  and  iioo  deg. 
C.     It  was  forged  in  the  manner  described  above.     After 
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holes  represent  (a)  the  progressive  concentration  in  the 
molten  or  liquid  mother  mass  of  the  gases  initially  pres- 
ent, a  concentration  carried  on  to  supcrsaturation,  and  to 
the  liberation  of  part  of  this  gas  from  the  supersaturated 
layers;  and  perhaps  (b)  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
solidification  of  steel  ingots,  the  formation  of  a  gas  from 
chemical  reaction  brought  about  by  fall  of  temperature,  or 
by  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  In  the  case 
of  steel  ingots  there  are  indications  that  carbonic  oxide 
is  thus  formed  during  solidification  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  present  side  by  side  in  the  molten  metal." 

It  is  well  known,  and  therefore  may  be  referred  to 
briefly  here,  that  if  the  steel  has  been  in  contact  with  more 
or  less  excessively  ferruginous  slag,  previous  to  being 
poured,  the  metal  is  more  or  less  highly  charged  with 
OKide  of  iron  :  and  that  if  no  metal  or  metalloid— such  as 
aluminum,  silicon,  titanium — capable  of  reducing  this  oxide 
is  added  to  the  liquid  steel  on  cooling  down,  the  chemical 
reaction  referred  to  by  Professor  Howe  will  follow,  and 
the  steel  will  give  off  gas  and  produce  honeycombed  in- 
gots. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slag  toward  the  termination 
of  the  finishing  is  rich  in  silica  and  low  in  oxide  of  iron, 
the  oxide  dissolved  in  the  metal  may  actually  absorb  any 
excess  of  oxide  dissolved  by  the  metal  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  process. 

It  is  possible  that  an  excessively  limey  slag  in  the 
basic  process,  provided  it  is  coincidentally  impoverished 
in  iron  oxide,  may  also  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Liquid  steel,  which  gives  off  gases  during  cooling 
through  the  fluid  state,  always  continues  to  yield  gas  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  steel  is  plastic ;  these  bubbles 
cannot  escape,  and  the  cold  metal  is  in  consequence  always 


.Fig.  4. — Section  of  a  Billet 
Rolled  from  a  Honey- 
combed  Steel   Ingot. 


I'^ig.  ,^.  —  Section  of  a  Billet 
Rolled  from  Some  of  the 
Same  Liquid  Steel  Treated 
with    Alumipum. 


more  or  less  "honey-combed."  In  every  gaseous  steel  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  metal  in  the  molds,  for  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  steel  is  passing  through  the  plastic 
stage,  the  gases  continue  to  be  evolved  from  the  still 
fluid  liquid  below,  and  in  the  semi-solid  steel  at  the  top 
a  frothy  mass  is  formed  which  ascends  and  flows  over  the 
sides  of  the  mold.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual  to  chill  the 
upper  liquid  layer,  cover  it  with  sand  and  plate  it  down ; 
by  doing  this  the  gases  are  prevented  from  escaping,  and 
must  incidentally  exert  very  great  internal  pressure.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  the  pressure  was  so  great  that,  after 
the  steel  in  the  ingot  had  been  plated  down,  it  burst  the 
layer  at  the  top,  and  lifted  the  mold  itself  from  its  base. 
.■Although  this  ingot  when  cold  was  not  broken,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  extremely  honeycombed.  Fortu- 
nately, •  another  ingot,  solidified  from  very  mild  steel,  was 
obtained  at  a  later  date,  and  the  fractured  surface  was 
photographed.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  whole 
mass  is  occupied  by  gaseous  honeycomb  cavities,  which 
radiate  from  the  outside  toward  the  center.  The  uneven 
section  of  the  ingot  was  produced  when  being  broken. 
The  billets  rolled  from  this  ingot  were  naturally  much 
"roked"  by  longitudinal  fissures,  which,  however,  did  not 
penetrate  to  a  depth  of  more  than  i  mm.  Below  this  the 
blow-holes  appeared   to   have  been   completely   welded   up. 

The   Least   and  Most  Objectionable  Positions  of  Blow-Holes 

It  is  recognized  that  the  blow-holes  are  in  the  least 
objectionable  position  when  they  are  located  well  within 
the  external  surface  of  the  ingot,  and  steelmakers  en- 
deavor to  fix  the  composition  of  the  steel  so  that  they 
will  occupy  that  position.  The  most  objectionable  position 
they  can  occupy  is  close  to  the  external  skin. 

Many  years  ago  the  author's  attention  was  drawn  to 
some  ship  plates  rolled   from  ingots  of  the  honeycombed 


character  just  mentioned.  The  heating  of  the  ingots  had 
been  so  elevated  as  to  oxidize  the  thin  outer  layer  of  solid 
steel  and  melt  the  scale  on  the  surface,  and  this  had  run 
down  and  filled  the  honeycomb  cavities,  so  that  when  the 
ingot  was  rolled  the  oxide  remained  imprisoned  near  the 
surface ;  and  when  cold,  and  the  plates  were  struck  with 
a  hammer,  little  pieces  of  oxide  jumped  out,  leaving  un- 
seemly pits  on  the  finished  plates,  which,  of  course,  on 
that   account  had  to  be  rejected. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  the  gases  become 
located  in  independent  centers  in  steel  ingots  separated 
sometimes  by  considerable  masses  of  steel.  When  a  cork 
is  removed  from  a  bottle  containing  soda  water,  it  is  seen 
that  after  the  first  ebullition  small  bubbles  form  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  as  these  ascend  they  become 
larger  and  larger  due,  no  doubt,  to  gas  being  freed  from 
the  liquid  and  taken  up  by  the  primary  bubbles  through 
which  they  pass ;  but  in  the  case  of  bubbles  which  form  in 
a  semi-solid  mass  of  steel,  and  do  not  move,  a  different 
explanation  is  necessary.  They  must  at  first  be  very  small, 
and  afterward  develop  to  larger  sizes,  and  this  must  be 
effected  by  the  passage  into  them  of  gas  from  the  sur- 
rounding plastic,  not  liquid,  steel.  It  is  almost  certain  that, 
at  the  time  the  bubbles  form,  the  plastic  metal  consists  of 
a  mass  of  crystallites  of  purer  iron  and  a  liquid  rich  in 
carbon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  that  the  primary 
bubbles  form  at  relatively  wide  distances  apart;  and  the 
gases  which  continue  to  pass  out  of  solution  from  the 
surrounding  plastic  metal  escape  from  it,  and  pass  into  the 
nearest  bubbles,  along  fine  channels  which  close  up  again, 
and  in  doing  so  coincidentally  force  some  of  the  liquid  into 
the  cavities.  As  this  must  continue  for  some  time — 
probably  until  the  metal  is  completely  solid — the  bubbles 
gradually  increase  in  size.  When  the  liquid  inside  the 
ingot  is  inclosed  in  a  solid  shell  of  steel,  and  the  gases 
still  continue  to  be  evolved,  pressure  must  be  exerted  on 
the  plastic  mass,  and  this  most  probably  expresses  some 
more  of  the  liquid,  rich  in  metalloids,  into  the  initially 
formed  blow-holes.  Examination  of  the  fractured  and  cut 
surfaces  of  honeycombed  ingots  has  yielded  proof  that 
the  honeycomb  cavities  are  lined  with  metal  rich  in  sul- 
l)hur  and  phosphorus. 

Blow-Holes  Contain  Both  Gas  and  Concentrations  of  Metalloids 

In  the  above  remarks  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
explain  what  occurs  when  blow-holes  form,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  blow-holes  in  all  commercial 
honeycombed  ingots  contain  not  only  gas  but  concentra- 
tions of  the  metalloids. 

The  blow-hole  segregations  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
Hg.  4  of  a  billet  rolled  from  a  honeycombed  steel  ingot, 
while  Fig.  5  was  of  a  billet  rolled  from  a  portion  of  the 
same  liquid  steel  made  free  from  honeycomb  in  a  sep- 
arate ingot  by  the  addition  of  a  little  aluminum. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  where  these  blow-hole  segre- 
gations are  detected  in  rolled  steel,  one  may  be  quite 
certain  that  they  were  at  one  time  coincident  with  actual 
cavities,  and  that  as  one  can  thus  locate  with  certainty 
where  they  exist  by  etching  the  polished  steel,  it  is  pos- 
sible by  microscopic  examination  and  by  bendmg  the 
etched  pieces  to  find  out  whether  they  have  been  welded 
or  not,  for,  if  they  were  not  welded,  the  original  faces 
of  the  unwelded  cavities  would  at  once  open  out  into  fis- 
sures, and  the  crystals  would  not  be  found  common  to 
the   side   of   the   blow-holes   closed   up. 

Professor  Howe  has  also  made  a  special  examination 
by  the  bending  method  of  boiler  plates  rolled  from  a 
honeycombed  ingot,  and  says  that  "on  bending  the  cut  and 
polished  sections  double  in  such  a  way  that  any  blow- 
hole traces  present  ought  to  gape  open  like  the  cards  of 
a  bent  pack,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  found  only  traces 
where  this  actually  did  occur,  "which  were  so  short  in 
length  as  to  indicate  strongly  that  a  very  great  degree 
of  welding  had  occurred."  and  suggested  that  these  relics 
of  blow-holes  tend  to  show  that  the  blow-hole  gases  had 
been  reabsorbed  by  the  metal  to  a  very  great  degree.  He 
then  suggested  "prolonging  the  exposure  of  forged  blooms 
to  a  temperature  above  the  welding  point  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  reabsorption  of  the  gas  while  the  metal  is  still 
weldable." 

••Mthough  the  author  has  examined  many  specimens 
of  rails,  forgings,  and  plates  rolled  from  honeycombed 
ingots  by  bending,  he  has  rarely  found  that  they  behaved 
in  the  manner  described  by  Professor  Howe,  unless  there 
existed   distinct   particles   of   slag   or   manganese   sulphide, 
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which  would,  of  course,  prevent  the  metalhc  surfaces  from 
coming  in  contact  and  welding  together.  That  welding  up 
of  the  blow-hole  cavities  in  ordinary  practice  is,  as  a  rule, 
complete  and  perfect  has  been  proved  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  specimens  at  the  points 
where  blow-hole  segregations  indicated  that  small  cavities 
had  originally  existed. 

Piping  in  Ingots 

Piping  in  steel  ingots  is  always  coincident  with  the  com- 
plete or  partial  absence  of  blow-holes,  or  evolution  of  gas 
from  the  steel  when  it  is  in  the  plastic  state.  When  gases 
are    liberated    in    sufficient    quantity,    piping   is   impossible. 

All  steel  in  cooHng  toward  the  point  of  solidification 
contracts,  and  as  solidification  proceeds  from  the  cold 
sides  of  tile  molds  in  an  inward  direction,  and  when  no 
gases  are  evolved  in  the  steel  as  it  passes  through  the 
plastic  state,  the  liquid  contracts  and  sinks  down  the  cen- 
ter, leaving  a  pipe  or  cavity,  but  if  gas  is  evolved  it 
causes  the  whole  mass  of  plastic  steel  to  expand,  which 
more  or  less  balances  the  contraction  of  the  metal  still 
remaining  liquid,  with  the  result  that  no  pipe  or  very  little 
pipe  can  form,  or  the  volume  of  plastic  steel  and  the 
gases  together  may  increase  and  cause  the  metal  to  froth 
over  the  top  of  the  mold. 

When  making  commercial  structural  steel,  manufac- 
turers usually  aim  at  having  the  metal  in  the  condition  so 
that  it  shall  not  pipe  or  that  it  shall  yield  sufficient  gases 
to  cause  the  mass  to  expand  as  a  whole — in  other  words, 
so  that  the  volume  of  gases  evolved  in  the  plastic  steel 
is  equal  to  the  contraction  of  the  liquid  metal. 

In  cases  where  the  cavities  consist  of  central  continuous 
pipes,  long  experience  has  shown  that  finished  rails  and 
forgings  made  from  piped  steel  ingots  are  almost  in- 
variably unsound  in  the  parts  where  the  pipe  existed,  and 
that  welding  together  of  the  walls  of  the  pipe  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  usual  to  reject 
the  parts  of  ingots  in  which  there  is  a  central  cavity  when 
the  object  is  to  obtain  perfectly  sound  finished  material. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  uppermost  layers  of  steel  in 
an  ingot  could  be  kept  fluid  across  the  whole  area  or  sec- 
tion till  the  metal  from  the  bottom  to  an  inch  below  the 
surface  had  solidified  there  would  be  no  pip  ng,  and  if 
the  steel  were  of  a  non-gaseous  character  there  would  be 
no  blow-holes.  This  fact  is  fully  recognized  by  steel- 
makers and  various  methods  have  been  suggested,  and 
some  of  them  adopted,  to  obtain,  as  near  as  practically 
possible,  that  condition : 

(a)  By  very  slow  teeming  the  steel  into  the  molds,  so  as  to  give 
the  portions  poured  in  advance  time  to  contract  and  even  solidify 
before  the  molds  are  filled. 

(b)  By  keeping  the  uppermost  layers  liquid  by  heating  with  a 
blow-pipe  flame,  and.  with  the  same  object,  pouring  liquid  steel  slag 
on   the  surface  of  the  metal. 

(c)  The  surface  layers  have  been  superheated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  thermite  reagent. 

(d)  By  lining  the  upper  parts  of  the  molds  with  loam  or  fire- 
brick. 

(e)  In  the  casting  of  crucible  ineots.  the  introduction  of  highly 
heated  fire-clay  cores,  which  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
steel  in  the  mold,  and  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  steel  retained,  for 
that  purpose,   in  the  crucible. 

(f)  By  slow  teeming  into  inverted  ingot  molds,  t.  e..  with  the 
wide   ends  of  the   molds  uppermost  and   the  small   ends  down. 

Freedom  from  piping  is  also  effected  by  compression  of 
the  steel  in  the  ingots  during  its  solidification. 

Composition  of  Gas  in  the  Cavities 

Although  much  work  has  been  done  by  Graham,  Parry, 
Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  Howe,  Boudouard,  Belloc,  Mul- 
ler,  Stead  and  more  recently  by  Thomas  Baker,  to  de- 
termine the  composition  of  the  gases  occluded  in  steels, 
it  is  not  certain  that  sufficient  gas  from  blisters  in  steel, 
or  from  the  honeycomb  or  closed  pipe  cavities  in  ingots. 
had  ever  been  analyzed  before  the  author  was  aflforded 
the  excellent  opportunity  of  actually  collecting,  and  hav- 
ing analyzed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  imprisoned  gas  from 
a  blister  in  a  thick  steel  plate  low  in  carbon.  The  analysis 
of  the  gas  was  as  follows : 


By  Volume. 
Per  Cent. 

Nitrogen   5.83 

Carbon    dioxide 23.00 

Carbon     monoxide 50.50 


Bv  Volume. 
Per  Cent. 

Hydrogen    17.17 

Methane    3.50 


Total    100.00 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  mixture  of 
gases  inclosed  in  this  particular  steel  may  not  be  typical 
of  what  is  present  in  the  blow-holes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gas  collected  was  obtained  from  the  central  axis 
of  the  plate,  and  must  have  been  inclosed  in  the  pipe  cavity, 
and  not  in  the  blow-holes.     For  comparison,  an   analysis 


of  the  occluded  gases  extracted  by  heating  in  vacuum  by 
Baker,  from  a  steel  containing  about  0.9  per  cent,  carbon, 
is  given  herewith.  The  heating  ranged  between  519  and 
1016  deg.  C.  Baker  found  that  hydrogen  was  evolved  in 
preponderating  quantity  at  between  500  and  600  deg. 

Steel 

Steel  Free  from  Containing 

Blow-holes.  Blow-holes. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Nitrogen   0.08  0.48 

Carbon    dioxitle 1.68  0.87 

Carbon    monoxide 45.53  42.36 

Hydrogen      51.99  54.56 

Methane    0.72  1.73 

Total    .   100.00  100.00 

The  peculiar  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  analysis  of 
the  gases  from  the  blister  in  the  plate  referred  to  above 
is  the  very  large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  me- 
thane. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small  blisters  on  black  tin- 
plate  sheets,  after  they  have  been  annealed,  but  the  author 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  of  the  imprisoned 
gas  for  analysis.  He  has  found  in  one  or  two  cases  traces 
of  ferruginous  slag  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Misters, 
and  considers  it  possible  that  there  might  have  been 
chemical  action  between  the  oxide  and  the  carbon  of  the 
steel,  with  the  production  of  the  carbon  monoxide. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  case,  or  that  they  represented 
relatively  rare  cases  where  the  honeycomb  cavities  had 
not  been  w-elded,  the  .original  gas  having  been  compressed 
to  a  thin  layer,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  pressed 
out  cavities  coming  into  actual  contact,  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  blisters  were 
originally  honeycombs  in  the  ingot,  that  for  some  cause 
welding  had  not  been  effected  during  the  rolhng,  and  that 
the  original  gas,  or  that  produced  by  chemical  action, 
exerted  sufficient  pressure  to  produce  the  blisters,  when 
the  black  sheets  were  subjected  to  an  anneahng  process. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  gas  generated  in  abso- 
lutely sound  material,  free  from  internal  lamination,  could 
produce  lamination  and  blisters. 

One  is  inclined  to  favor  the  view  that  the  blisters 
correspond  to  portions  only  of  the  original  flattened  blow- 
holes, and  that  the  points  where  the  blisters  appear  are 
the  places  where  traces  of  ferruginous  slag  have  been 
present,  which  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  .preventing 
the  surfaces  coming  into  actual  contact,  but  would  react 
on  the  carbon  of  the  steel  and  generate  carbon  monoxide. 

The  well-known  blister  steel  produced  by  carburizing 
Swedish  soft  iron  bars,  which"  always  contain  more  or 
less  rich  ferruginous  slag,  stratified  at  intervals  between 
the  layers  of  iron,  illustrates  fully  how  blisters  can  be  and 
are  actually  produced  by  the  generation  of  gas  by  the 
interaction  of  the  oxide  and  the  carbon  of  the  metal. 
The  oxide  keeps  the  metal  on  each  side  of  it  from  crys- 
tillizing  together ;  the  gas  is  generated  at  these  points 
and  bhsters  are  the  result. 

On  examination  of  the  inside  of  the  blisters,  there  is 
no  longer  any  free  oxide,  a  result  one  would  expect,  for 
the  oxide  no  longer  exists  as  such,  having  been  reduced 
to  metallic  iron.  The  author 'suggests  that  for  a  similar 
reason  oxide  of  iron  is  not  always  found  in  the  inside 
of  blisters  in  thin  steel   plates  or  sheets. 

It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  on  cementing  pure 
soft  steel,  which  is  free  from  local  laminations  of  included 
oxide,  no  blisters  appear. 

A  most  instructive  experiment  suggests  itself  at  this 
point,  namely  to  forge  a  blister  bar  at  a  low  temperature 
and  heat  it  to  a  high  temperature  or  pass  it  again  through 
the  cementation  furnace,  and  determine  if  the  blisters  ap- 
pear again  in  the  same  places  and  of  the  same  size.  If 
they  do  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  gases  were  only  com- 
pressed and  exerted  their  pressure  when  the  steel  again 
Isecame  plastic   and   w-ere   not   absorbed   in   the   steel. 

Conclusions 

Judging  from  the  evidence  advanced,  it  seems  certain 
tliat  if  the  blow-holes  in  steel  ingots  are  subcutaneous  and 
the  heating  of  the  metal  is  sufficiently  high,  say  1000  deg. 
C.  and  above,  and  the  ingots  are  then  rolled  or  forged 
they  weld  up  completely  unless  the  cavities  themselves 
contain  foreign  matter.  The  wash  welding,  as  practiced  in 
Sheffield,  and  the  heating  and  rolling  of  steel  for  rails 
and  billets  eflfect  this. 

It  is.  however,  doubtful  whether  the  pipe  cavities  can 
be  so  readily  welded.  The  upper  ends  of  the  pipes  in 
ingots  are  open  to  the  gases  of  the  heating  furnace,  and 
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the  walls  of  the  cavities  hecome  coated  with  oxide  scale, 
which  etfectiially  prevents  the  metallic  surfaces  from  coin- 
ing into  contact.  When,  however,  the  pipe  is  deep  and  is 
bridged  over  at  intervals  with  diaphragms  of  solid  steel, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  welding  below  these  bridges 
might  be  effected,  provided  that  the  imprisoned  gases 
become  forced  back  into  the  steel  and  do  not  form  layers 
of  highly  compressed  gas  between  the  steel  surfaces  and 
so  prevent  these  surfaces  from  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact. 

It  is  a  fact  observed  by  the  author  that  the  surfaces 
of  the  walls  of  the  pipes  in  commercial  ingots  containing 
0.06  per  cent,  or  more  sulphur  are  rich  in  manganese  sul- 
phide, and  tliis  must  interfere  with  the  perfect  contact  of 
the  metallic  surfaces,  for  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
manganese   sulphide   is   equivalent  to  scoria  or  slag. 

Professor  Howe's  suggestion  that  the  forged  steel 
blooms  should  be  heated  for  a  long  time  to  above  the 
welding  point,  so  as  to  complete  the  reabsorption  of  the 
gas,  is  based  on  two  assumptions:  first,  that  the  gases  of 
the  cavities  are  capable  of  being  forced,  by  pressure,  into 
the  hot  steel  and  become  occluded  there ;  and,  second,  that 
what  is  not  so  forced  into  the  metal  will  diffuse  into  it 
during   prolonged   heating   at   a   high   temperature. 

Like  all  Professor  Howe's  contributions  to  science, 
this  suggestion  opens  the  door  to  a  great  field  of  research. 
Professor  Howe  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  if  solid 
steel  can  have  gas  forced  into  it  there  is  a  limit  to  this, 
and  that  saturation  w-ill  in  such  a  case  vary  according  to 
the  pressure.  The  question  at  once  arises,  if  the  amount 
of  gas  pressed  into  the  steel  depends  on  the  pressure  and 
this  pressure  is  partially  removed,  will  not  the  gas.  or 
a  portion  of  it,  pass  back  again  into  a  cavity  producing 
a  blister?  Again,  if  the  gases  are  capable  of  being  forced 
into  the  steel  at  high  pressure  and  the  steel  be  only  red 
hot  at  the  termination  of  the  pressing  or  forging  will 
not  heating  to  a  temperature  above  the  welding  point 
make  the  steel  so  soft  and  plastic  that  the  imprisoned  and 
highly  compressed  gas  still  unabsorbed  will  exert  its  in- 
fluence and  enlarge  the  chamber  where  it  is  located  rather 
than  pass  into  the  heated  steel?  That  this  has  occurred 
is  proved  by  the  blisters  which  sometimes  form  on  re- 
heating plates   rolled   from   very  much  piped   steel. 

As  we  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  mixed  gases  or 
of  any  gas  that  can  be  forced,  by  pressure,  into  solid  steel, 
or  how  much  of  it  will  come  out  again  on  removal  of  the 
pressure,  it  is  evident  we  must  have  actual  experimental 
evidence,  and  Professor  Howe's  suggestion  calls  for  this. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  gases  occluded  in  solid  steel  at 
a  high  temperature  and  at  atmospheric  pressure  can  be 
removed  at  that,  and  even  lower  temperatures,  by  reduc- 
ing the  pressure.  Presumably  it  is  justifiable  to  conclude 
that  the  amount  so  removed  could  be  returned  to  the  steel 
if  heated  in  the  gas  under  pressure. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  one,  who  has  the  time  and  op- 
portunity, will  endeavor  to  determine  what  quality  and 
quantitj'  of  gas.  solid  steel  of  different  compositions  is 
capable  of  having  forced  into  it  at  varying  temperatures 
and  pressures.  It  is  a  question  which  a  Carnegie  scholar 
might  try  to  solve. 


and   the   head   to  which   the   upper  one   is  attached  has  a 
;{.-in.    adjustment   through    the    medium    of    a    wedge   ad- 


A  Labor-Saving  Staybolt  Press 

A  new  type  of  press  for  forming  square  heads  on 
boiler  staybolt  blanks  at  one  stroke  has  been  built  by  the 
Ferracute  Machine  Company,  Bridgeton,  \.  J.  This  tool 
is  equipped  with  a  set  of  dies  so  that  the  head  is  formed 
and  the  blank  is  cut  from  the  bar  at  the  one  stroke. 
The  company  to  whom  this  machine  was  supplied  formerly 
cut  the  blanks  from  the  bar  and  subsequently  placed  them 
in  a  slotter  to  have  the  ends  formed.  In  this  way  the 
rate  of  production  w-as  one  per  minute  while  with  the 
new  arrangement  both  operations  are  performed  simul- 
taneously at  the  rate  of  30  per  minute.  At  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  wdiich  the  engraving  was  re- 
produced the  operator  was  making  %-in.  staybolt  blanks 
from  a  steel  bar  of  that  diameter. 

The  press  is  of  compact  construction  and  the  frame 
is  a  solid  casting  with  but  14  in.  between  the  columns,  an 
arrangement  which  reduces  any  springing  of  the  frame 
while  in  use  to  a  minimum.  The  stroke  of  the  press  is 
2  in.  long  and  the  ram  is  forced  upward  by  the  action  of 
steel  toggles  w-hich  are  straightened  by  the  6-in.  steel  shaft 
at  the  back  of  the  press.     The  forming  dies  are  V-shaped 
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justment  operated  by  a  bolt  and  a  lock  nut.  This  bolt 
holds  the  head  firmly  against  the  frame  and  a  spring  hav- 
ing sufficient  tension  takes  the  weight  of  the  head  when 
the  wedge  adjustment  is  being  operated.  The  press  runs 
continuously  and  the  ram  makes  30  strokes  per  minute. 
The  40-in.  flywheel  operates  at  a  speed  of  180  r.p.m.  and 
weighs  1 100  lb.  The  complete  w-eight  of  the  press  is  over 
16,000  lb.  and  the  ram  exerts  a  pressure  of  400  tons. 


The  second  local  meeting  of  members  and  guests  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  will  be  held 
Friday  evening.  May  26.  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
United  Engineering  Society  Building.  21  West  30th  street. 
Xew  York.  Dr.  James  Douglas  will  give  a  lecture  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  on  "The  Copper  Queen  Mine, 
Bisbee,  Arizona."  The  lecture  will  be  preceded  by-  an 
informal  dinner  at  7  o'clock  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  32 
West  40th  street,  attended  by  members  and  guests. 


The  Prcny  Brake. — The  well-known  general  type  of 
power-absorption  brake  for  measuring  the  output  from 
prime  mo\ers,  called  a  prony  brake,  says  the  Electrical 
World,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  French  enginee-  of 
that  surname.  It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  only  the  sur- 
name is  applied  to  the  device,  because  his  full  name  was 
Gaspard  Clair  Frangois  Marie  Riche  de  Prony,  who  lived 
from  1755  to  1839.  The  prony  brake,  as  applied  to  measur- 
ing the  power  of  motors,  has  taken  a  variety  of  forms  in 
detail.  The  principal  idea  running  through  all  of  them 
is  that  the  load  torque  applied  to  the  machine  under  test 
shall  be  susceptible  of  adjustment  as  well  as  measuiement. 
It  is  desirable,  moreover,  that  the  application  of  the  brake 
to  the  motor  shall  apply  no  appreciable  stresses  other  than 
the  measured  load  torque.  The  product  of  this  torque  mto 
the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  motor,  in  appropriate  units, 
gives  immediately  the  output  of  the  machine  in  watts 
absorbed  by  the  brake.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  small- 
est machines,  the  power  absorbed  by  the  prony  brake 
brings  the  heat-dissipating  power  of  the  apparatus  to 
a  severe  test  and  means  have  to  be  provided  to  keep  the 
motor   and   brake   cool. 


The  Prime  Steel  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  states 
that  the  recent  fire  at  its  plant  was  confined  to  the  roof 
of  its  main  foundry  and  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  plant. 


u^ 
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The  Hooper  Continuous  Pouring  Spout 

A  new  device  to  insure  continuous  pouring  of  metal 
from  furnaces  and  particularly  from  reverberatory  and 
open-hearth  furnaces  has  been  developed  by  George  K. 
Hooper,  and  is  being  handled  by  the  Hooper-Falkenau 
Engineering  Company,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  device  is  intended  to  overcome  the  practical  troubles 
and  economic  disadvantages  arising  from  intermittent 
pouring  from  furnaces  of  this  character.  By  its  use  the 
melt  from  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  can  be  drawn  into 
a  number  of  ladles  without  stopping  the  flow,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  employing  very  large  ladles 
and  slow  and  heavy  cranes.  By  its  use  savings  in  time, 
temperature  and  metal  are  claimed  to  be  effected ;  while 
at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  furnace  is 
possible  which  enables  it  and  the  labor  and  the  machinery 
employed  in  connection  with  it  to  be  used  at  the  greatest 
efficiency.  A  saving  in  the  amount  of  metal  used  and  also 
in  cleaning  the  floors  is  effected  by  employing  this  device, 
since  there  is  practically  no  drip  and  with  the  rever- 
beratory furnaces  it  is  possible  to  draw  metal  from  sev- 
eral spouts  simultaneously,  thus  enabling  straight  or  par- 


The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company 


The  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company,  Koppel,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  portable  and  industrial  railroads  and 
equipment  has  completed  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
and  other  developments  of  its  property  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  doubling  of  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The 
old  erection  shop,  which  was  75  x  250  ft.,  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  building  75  .x  300  ft.  The  machine  shop  has 
been  doubled  by  an  addition  75  x  100  ft.  The  light  car 
shop  has  been  supplemented  by  a  heavy  car  shop  75  x 
175  ft.  The  new  carpenter  shop  is  50  x  125  ft.,  two 
stories ;  the  tool  repair  rooms,  50  x  75  ft. ;  a  new  tool 
storage  room  50  x  75  ft.,  while  the  boiler  room  and  power 
house  have  been  increased  proportionately. 

The  company  has  plants  in  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Spain  and  Austria.  The  works  at  Koppel,  which  supply 
the  American  market,  were  inadequate  for  the  demand 
of  so  rapidly  increasing  a  business,  and  it  became  im- 
perative that  an  extensive  plan  of  expansion  be  carried 
out.     Ultimately,  under  plans  already  perfected,  the  pres- 
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allel    floor     foundries    to    be    advantageously    served    by 
mechanical  handling  appliances. 

The  continuous  pouring  device  consists  of  an,  addi- 
tional tilting  spout  located  at  the  end  of  the  regular  one 
and  moved  back  and  forth  by  a  lever  and  rocker  arm  oper- 
ated by  an  air  cylinder.  Eight  of  these  spouts,  the  first 
to  be  placed  on  the  market,  have  been  in  use  for  more 
than  a  year  in  a  large  malleable  iron  foundry  producing 
a  specialty.  The  four  furnaces  of  this  plant  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  45  tons  each  and  have  been  emptied  in  approxi- 
mately 45  min.  Without  this  device,  but  with  the  same 
handling  appliances,  3^  hr.  was  required  for  the  work 
by  actual  test.  Overhead  monorail  travelers  are  used  for 
placing  the  empty  ladles  at  the  spout  and  removing"  the 
filled  ones,  the  engraving  showing  clearly  how  the  re- 
spective channels  of  the  spout  move  automatically  out 
of  the  way  of  the  filled  ladle,  permitting  it  to  be  lifted 
by  an  overhead  traveler  or  crane  and  permitting  also  an 
empty  ladle  to  be  placed  in  position  for  filling.  The 
ladles  used  in  this  foundry  hold  1200  lb.  and  the  advantage 
of  rapidly  handling  this  small  size  is  apparent  when  the 
weight  of  the  largest  casting  poured,  80  lb.,  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  this  plant  only  two  men,  one  to  each 
pair  of  furnaces,  are  required  to  operate  the  tilting  spouts. 
The  air  passes  through  a  two-way  valve  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  cylinders  actuating  the  mechanism  of  the 
tilting  spouts.  In  this  way  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
ends  of  the  cylinders  alternately  and  the  metal  is  poured 
first  from  one  leg  of  each  spout  and  then  from  the  other. 


cut  floor  area  of  nearly   140,000  sq.    ft.  will  be   increased 
to  300.000. 

Koppel  is  a  new  community  which  has  grown  up  about 
the  works  of  the  Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company.  It 
is  located  on  the  edge  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  within 
the  so-called  Youngstown-Sharon  district,  and  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  rail- 
roads, and  is  on  the  route  of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie  and 
Ohio  River  ship  canal. 

«  «  > 

Puddlers  will  receive  a  reduction  of  121^2  cents  a  ton 
in  their  wages  for  May  and  June.  The  new  rate  was  de- 
termined at  the  bi-monthly  examination  of  the  sales  sheets 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and  the  Western 
Bar  Iron  Association  in  Pittsburgh.  The  examination 
showed  that  the  average  price,  of  bar  iron  is  on  a  1.25  cent 
card.  This  entitled  puddlers  to  $5.62;/  a  ton,  against  $5.75 
paid  in  March  and  April. 


The  Ingram-Richardson  Mfg.  Company,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa.,  has  bought  a  300-hp.  Buckeye  engine,  directly  con- 
nected to  a  Crocker-Wheeler  generator,  which  will  furnish 
power  for  a  large  addition  now  being  built  to  its  plant. 


The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  proposes  to  build 
a  new  plant  at  Port  Mann,  British  Columbia,  having  found 
silica  of  the  best  quality  and  in  large  quantities  in  that 
district. 
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Cutting  Worm  Gears  with  a  Fly  Cutter 

A  Recent  Development  of  Schuchardt  &  Schiitte 

Robbing  a  worm  wheel  with  a  straight  hob  is  satis- 
factory only  when  the  angle  of  the  hob  thread  is  slight 
as  is  the  case  in  large  diameter  single-thread  hobs.  With 
an  nicrease  in  the  number  of  threads  and  the  angle  the 
straight  hobs  give  a  rough  and  unsatisfactory  job  as  high 
ridges  are  left  on  the  teeth  which  cause  the  worm  to 
wear  in  spots  when  in  service.  The  length  of  the  hob 
is  determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  gear  blank  being  cut 


Fig.    1.- 


-Cutting    Worm    Gears    with    a    Fly    Cutter    on    the    No,    4  Standard   Gear   Hobber 
by  Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  New  York  City. 


and  this  distance  must  at  least  be  the  same  as  the  length 
of  the  worm.  This  method  of  cutting  gear  blanks  is 
also  expensive  and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  afforded  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  fly  cutter.  An 
attachment  by  which  a  fly  cutter  can  be  mounted  on  d 
gear  hobber  has  been  designed  and  placed  on  the  market 
by  Schuchardt  &  Schiitte.  West  Street  Building,  New 
York  City.  Fig.  i  is  a  view  of  the  attachment  in  place 
on  the  firm's  No.  4  standard  gear  hobber  while  Fig.  2 
shows  a. closer  view  of  the  fly  cutter  operating  on  a  60- 
tooth  blank  having  a  pitch  diameter  of  28^-2  in. 

The  attachment  consists  of  a  duplicate  cutter  head 
which  is  provided  with  cross  feed  and  is  designed  to 
employ  either  a  tapered  hob  or  a  fly  cutter  for  generating 
the  worm  gear.  The  cutter  arbor  receives  its  power  from 
a  cone  pulley  on  the  back  of  the  machine  which  drives  a 
vertical  shaft  in  the  interior  of  the  column  through  bevel 
gearing  and  a  horizontal  shaft  through  spur  gears.  This 
horizontal  shaft  drives  the  shaft  D,  Fig.  i,  which  revolves 
the  table  through  the  gears  which  arc  located  to  the  left 
of  the  worm  E.  The  feed  mechanism  which  is  not  used  in 
connection  with  the  attachment  is  driven  from  the  shaft 
D  through  the  worm  E  which  meshes  with  the  worm  wheel 
below  it  and  through  sprockets  produces  a  movement  of 
the  horizontal  chain.  The  gears  F  and  G  are  used  in 
connection  w'ith  the  attachment  only  and  are  driven 
through  gears  from  the  differential  in  the  interior  of  the 
machine.  This  differential  gear  enables  an  attachment  of 
this  nature  to  be  used  and  provides  the  necessary  com- 


pensation for  the  motion  of  the  hob  or  the  fly  cutter 
as  whichever  one  is  being  used  feeds  past  the  gear  blank. 
These  gears  arc  rocked  in  and  out  of  position.  Power 
for  the  cutter  arbor  is  provided  through  a  train  of  gears, 
one  of  which  is  shown  at  A  that  drives  the  hob  mandril 
of  the  regular  head.  When  this  attachment  is  used  the 
power  for  the  cross  feed  is  supplied  by  the  chain  B  which 
controls  the  vertical  feed  for  the  regular  cutter  head.  The 
only  change  made  is  to  lengthen  this  chain  so  that  it 
passes  over  the  two  idlers  C.  The  cross  movement  of 
the  cutter  is  controlled  by  the  bevel  gears  fl  and  I.  the 
former  receiving  motion  from  the  vertical  chain  B  through 
a  sprocket  on  its  edge.  If  desired  the  cross  feed  can 
be  controlled  by  hand.  One  of 
the  special  features  of  the  gear 
hobber  is  _  the  arrangement  for 
taking  up  wear  in  the  shaft  D. 
This  shaft  is  made  in  two  sections, 
the  division  being  at  J.  Each  of 
the  portions  of  the  shaft  has  spur 
gears  at  the  end,  and  these  mesh 
with  a  spur  idler  underneath,  the 
width  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
combined  width  of  the  two  gears 
on  the  shaft.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  tw-o  portions  of  the 
shaft  to  be  brought  nearer  each 
other  to  take  up  wear  easily. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  a 
fly  cutter  with  this  attachment  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
taken  at  the  plant  of  the  A.  B. 
See  Elevator  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  The  blank  being  oper- 
ated on  is  a  spiral  worm  gear 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  driv- 
ing mechanism  of  the  company's 
elevators  and  has  a  pitch  diameter 
of  28j4  in.  and  a  face  w-idth  of 
4  in..  The  60  teeth  of  the  blank 
are  hobbed  in  the  regular  w-ay 
and  the  fly  cutter  is  then  used  to 
generate  the  worm  path  in  the 
sides  of  the  teeth.  This  path  con- 
sists of  an  approximately  semi- 
circular groove  in  the  sides  of 
the  teeth  and  eliminates  play  be- 
tween the  tw'o  gears.  This  cutter 
is  made  in  two  parts  so  as  to 
generate  the  path  on  the  side  of 
two  adjacent  teeth  simultaneously. 
The  use  of  the  fly  cutter  for  this 
kind  of  work  was  suggested  by 
Niles  E.  Lindstrom,  works  mana- 
ger for  A.  B.  See  Elevator  Com- 
pany, when  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  hobs 
on  account  of  labor  troubles.  This  method  of  generating 
the   worm  path   enables  a  blank  of  the   size  shown   to  be 


Sold 


Fig. 


-View  of  the  Cutter  and  the  Blank. 


completely  finished  in  14  hr.,  the  time  being  divided  equally 
between  the  bobbing  of  the  spiral  gear  and  the  generating 
of  the  worm  path. 
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Chilled  Rolls  with  Passes  Cast  In 


A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  Alfred  I.  Crook 
and  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  covering  a  new  method  of  mak- 
ing cliilled  rolls  with  passes  cast  in.     The  patent  covers  a 


Fig.   1.— Chilled  Rolls  Made  by  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

radical  departure  from  prevailing  practice,  but  as  a  large 
number  of  rolls  have  been  produced  by  this  method  in 
the  year  it  has  been  in  use  by  this  company,  it  is  felt  that 
its  value  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  and  it  can 
no   longer  be  considered  an   experiment. 

Some  of  these  rolls  are  shown  in  Figs,   i  and  2,  while 
the  necessary  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.     Fig. 


Fig.   2.— Chilled   Rolls   Made   by   Philadelphia    Roll   &    Machine   Com- 
pany.   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

3  shows  the  apparatus  used  in  this  method  before  as- 
sembling and  shows  the  separate  rings  for  each  pass  and 
the  main  chill-shell  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  mold 
rammed  in  it,  also  the  drag  lying  on  its  side.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  same  mold  with  drag  ready  to  receive  the 
chin  and  the  rings  assembled  and  secured  within  the  main 
shell. 

It  is  understood  that  practically  all  the  chilled-pass 
rolls  made  previously  either  have  been  made  by  inserting 
a  chill-ring  within  an  ordinary  sand  mold  or  have  been 
made  in  chill  molds  split  or  parted  vertically  to  allow  their 
removal  from  the  roll  after  cooling.  The  new  method 
in  the  first  place  is  regarded  as  ensuring  sufficient  chill 
by  the  fact  that  temptation  to  use  light  chill-ringS'  is 
avoided  and  by  the  fact  that  the  sand  with  the  light  rings, 
being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  tends  to  destroy  the  de- 
sired chilling  effect.  In  the  second  place  the  new  method 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  annoyance  of  the  tendency  of  a 


Fig. 


3. — .Apparatus    before    Assembling,    Showing    Rings    for    Each 
Pass  and  Main   Chill  Shell. 


roll   to   develop   a   crack   longitudinally   along   the   Line   of 
parting. 

Chill-rings  of  suitable  shape  and  composition  are  fitted 
and  temporarily  secured  within  a  solid  outside  shell  of  a 
form  easily  removed  intact  from  the  roll  after  cooling. 
These  rings,  which  form  the  passes,  are  released  shortly 
after  the  roll  is  poured  and  are  thus  free  to  change  their 
position  within  the  shell,  thereby  avoiding  all  undue  re- 
sistance  to   the   natural   contraction   of   the   cooling   metal 


Fig. 


-The 


Mold    with    the    Drag    Ready    for    Chilling    and    the 
Rings  Assembled. 


within.  This  works  to  prevent  internal  stresses  due  to 
the  casting  of  an  irregular  body  with  an  unyielding  mold. 
I'he  chill-rings  being  uniformily  in  contact  with  the  solid 
chill-shell,  which  is  heavy  and  an  excellent  conductor  of 
heat,  it  is  possible,  it  is  found,  to  obtain  the  desired  amount 
of  chill  upon  the  passes  of  the  rolls. 


Automatic  Welding  of  Hoops  by  Toledo  Welder 

The  Toledo  Electric  Welder  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  brought  out  an  automatic  welding  machine  for 
welding  hoops,  buckles  and  other  articles  turned  out  in 
large  quantities.  The  machine  makes  15  to  30  welds  per 
minute,  according  to  the  kind  and  size  of  stock  that  is 
used.  In  making  hoops  of  Xo.  5  wire,  a  boy  places  the 
wire  hoop  in  the  jaws  of  the  welder  which  automatically 
closes  on  the  wire  and  turns  on  the  current ;  the  jaws  are 
forced  together  to  complete  the  weld;  the  stock  is  re- 
leased, and  the  machine  set  ready  to  make  the  next  weld. 
As  soon  as  the  weld  is  made  the  boy  throws  the  hoop 
to  one  side  and  immediately  places  another  hoop  in  the 
jaws  of  the  welder.  The  welds  are  alike,  each  having  the 
same  amount  of  upset.  The  machine  is  belt  driven,  re- 
quiring about  Yi  hp.  to  operate.  The  dimensions  of  the 
machine   are  20  x  24  in.;   total  height  48  in. 


Pratt  Institute  Exhibition. — The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  students  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  held  June  i,  2  and  3.  This  institute  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  mechanical, 
scientific,  artistic  -and  domestic  subjects.  In  the  school 
of  science  and  technolog)',  which  is  the  division  of  the  in- 
stitute especially  concerned  with  the  training  of  young 
men  in  industrial  and  technical  lines,  the  various  classes 
will  be  at  work  in  the  shops  and  laboratories  during  the 
exhibit  and  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  will  be  given 
those  interest.;d  to  inspect  not  only  the  results  of  the 
students'  work,  but  also  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
general  facilities  for  conducting  this  kind  of  training. 
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Installation   at    the   Differdange   Steel   Works,   Luxemburg    Emphasis   on   Low  Cost  as 

Compared  with  Refrigerating  Method— The  Calcium  Chloride 

Successively  Hydrated  and  Regenerated 


The  general  features  of  construction  and  the  experi- 
ences of  operation  of  a  process  for  the  desiccation  of  air 
for  the  blast  furnace  by  the  use  of  calcium  chloride  are 
obtained  from  an  installation  for  a  150-ton  blast  furnace 
at  the  Differdange  steel  works  at  Luxemburg,  Germany. 
The  plant  is  especially  interesting  for  the  scheme  of  re- 
generating the  calcium  chloride  after  every  period  of  its 
useful  work  in  extracting  the  water  vapor  in  the  air,  and 
the  large  scale  of  the  work  and  the  promising  commercial 
aspect  of  the  process  make  it  an  important  development  in 


^St:d[±Ei, 


Figs.    1    & 


-\'ertical    Sections    of    the    Two    Types    of    Drying    Apparatus    Using    Calcium    Chloride. 


blast  furnace  practice.  The  theory  of  the  use  of  calcium 
chloride  as  a  desiccating  agent ;  a  sketch  of  different  at- 
tempts to  use  it  on  a  large  scale  for  industrial  operations, 
and  an  account  of  the  Differdange  plant  were  given  in  a 
paper  presented  before  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  in  London,  May  10  and  II,  by  Felix  A.  Daubine 
and  Eugene  V.  Roy,  Auboue,  France,  and  from  this  paper 
has  been  obtained  the  following  information. 

Details  of  the  Process 

The  details  of  the  process  are:  A  layer  of  broken  cal- 
cium chloride,  the  smaller  pieces  at  the  bottotn  and  the 
larger  pieces  at  the  top,  rests  on  a  sieve.  Within  the  mass 
of  the  calcium  chloride,  and  in  its  lower  part,  is  submerged 
a  spiral  grating,  consisting  of  pipes  for  the  circulation  of 
water.  The  volume  of  air  to  be  dried  is  made  to  traverse 
the  mass  of  calcium  chloride  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
draught  being  created  by  a  fan.  The  absorption  of  the 
water  by  the  calcium  chloride  leads  to  an  evolution  of 
heat,  and  this  heat  is  carried  away  contemporaneously 
with  its  production  by  the  water  circulating  within  the 
spiral.  Without  this  indispensable  precaution  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mass  of  calcium  chloride  would  rise,  and  the 
chloride  mass  would  cease  to  act  efficiently. 

*Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'ludustrie  Minerale,  December,  1909, 
p.  497. 


The  hydration  of  the  calcium  chloride  should  be  ar- 
rested when  the  outside  pclkcle  of  the  broken  pieces  com- 
mences to  liquate.  If  it  were  continued,  the  mass  of  the 
calcium  chloride  would  be  completely  melted,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  regenerate  it  on  the  spot.  Further, 
the  fact  of  its  being  liquefied  indicates  that  the  calcium 
chloride  has  formed  a  hydrate  whose  dilution  is  already 
very  considerable,  which  dilution  renders  it  unfit  for  effec- 
tive desiccation. 

.At  this  point  it  becomes  time  to  regenerate.     During  the 

progress  of  this  regener- 
ation it  is  necessary 
gradually  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  such  a 
manner  as  constantly  to 
maintain  the  hydrates  in 
their  solid  phase.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that, 
after  the  passage  of  the 
air  to  be  dried,  the  ex- 
terior hydrate  is,  at  a 
given  moment,  one  mole- 
cule of  calcium  chloride 
to  four  of  water,  a  hy- 
drate which  melts  at 
about  40  deg.  (104  deg. 
F.)  Owing  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  water, 
which  has  maintained 
the  temperature  of  15 
deg.  (59  deg.  F. ),  this 
hydrate  has  remained 
solid;  if,  at  the  moment 
of  regeneration,  the  tem- 
perature be  suddenly 
raised  to  above  40  deg., 
the  pellicle  correspond- 
ing to  the  above  formula 
melts,  breaks  down  and 
is  wasted.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed progressively,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  which 
has  been  recognized  in 
practice,  and  may  be  de- 
duced in  theory,  from 
the  curve  of  the  liquid 
and  solid  phases  of  the 
different  hydrates  of  calcium  chloride.* 

It  is  necessary  also,  in  the  course  of  this  regeneration, 
to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  temperature  of  235  deg. 
(455  deg.  F.),  above  which  the  "tardy"  hydrate,  one 
molecule  of  calcium  chloride  and  one  of  water  (slow  in 
dessication)  is  formed.  It  is  thus  possible  to  effect  the 
regeneration  of  the  calcium  chloride  with  sources  of 
heat  of  comparatively  low  grade,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to 
employ,  with  this  object,  the  waste  fumes  which  occur 
plentifully  in  all  metallurgical  works. 

The  regeneration  of  the  calcium  chloride  having  been 
effected  by  this  systematic  warming,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  it  again  fit  for  the  complete  absorption  of 
water  vapor,  to  cool  it  completely.  This  cooling  is 
quickly  attained  by  a  rapid  circulation  of  water  in  the  pipe 
system.  When  the  temperature  has  returned  to  that  of  the 
average  environment,  the  chloride  of  calcium  has  regained 
all  its  hygroscopic  properties  and  is  capable  of  desiccating 
afresh  the  new  volumes  of  air. 

Actual  Plant  and  Its  Operations 

The  problem  was  to  desiccate  the  whole  of  the  air  re- 
quired for  the  blowing  of  a  blast  furnace  of  150  tons  per 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  realize  at  this  blast  fur- 
nace the  economies  described  by  Mr.  Gayley  in  his  experi- 
ments   of    1904,    and    in    those    he    has    undertaken    since. 
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Fig.  4.— Plan. 
Apparatus  for  Air  Drying  by   Calcium  Chloride. 

The  appliances  at  the  Differdange  Works  were  designed 
by  the  firm  of  Paul  Wurth  &  Co.,  Luxemburg. 

Drawings  showing  two  forms  of  apparatus  are  given. 
In  the  first  design  the  blast  is  introduced  by  a  central 
well,  and  distributed  in  layers  by  means  of  the  openings 
leading  to  different  superposed  reservoirs.  On  emerging 
from  the  latter  it  is  collected  in  an  annular  chamber, 
whence  it  is  led  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  utilized. 
In  a  second  form  of  appliance,  on  the  contrary,  the  blast 
arrives  by  way  of  the  annular  chamber,  and  is  collected  in 
.he  central  well  after  traversing  the  layers  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  is  led  thence  to  the  place  of  utilization. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  regenerate  the  chloride  of  c^cium 
on  the  spot,  J;he  central  well  (or  the  annular  chamber) 
is  connected  with  a  second  pipe,  admitting  air  or  hot 
gases.  The  arrangement  of  the  fans  is  such  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, at  will,  either  to  pass  the  air  to  be  dried,  or  the  gases 
which  are  to  serve  for  the  regeneration,  through  the  ap- 
paratus, or  else  to  isolate  it  completely  during  the  cooling 
down. 

Fig.  I  shows,  diagrammatically  and  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, the  first  type  of  design,  and  Fig.  2  the  second  type. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  in  elevation  and  in  plan  an  installation 
composed  of  several  drying  apparatus:  w'hile  Figs.  5  and 
6  show-,  in  longitudinal  section  and  in  plan,  the  details  of 
the  spiral  cooling  arrangement.  According  to  Figs.  I  and 
2,  the  apparatus,  which  has  a  cylindrical  shape,  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  compartments  identical  with  each 
other  (i),  a  central  shaft  (2),  a  cover  (3).  which  forms, 
with  the  external  shell  (4'),  a  number  of  compartments, 
and  the  annular  chamber   (5). 

Each  compartment  d')  has  a  circular  inlet  orifice  (6) 
and  a  grid  (7),  on  w-hich  the  chloride  of  calcium  rests.  An 
outlet  i<))  is  provided  below  the  grid.  Tow-ard  the  end 
of  the  desiccation  the  air  is  drawn  by  means  of  the  fan 
across  the  main  lead  (10)  into  the  central  shaft  (2),  and 
distributed  to  all  the  compartments.  It  traverses  the 
chloride  of  calcium  from  above  downward,  depositing  its 
moisture :  it  then  escapes  into  the  annular  chamber  and 
reaches  the  conduit  pipe  (11).  which  takes  it  to  the  place 
of  utilization. 


As  is  well  known,  the  chloride  of  calcium  warms  during 
the  desiccation,  and  this  must  be  rectified  by  the  cooling. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  water  is  made  to  circulate  in 
the  spirals  provided  in  each  compartment.  These  spirals 
are  arranged  to  have  a  certain  inclination  to  provide  for 
their  being  rapidly  emptied.  The  joints  are  effected  in  a 
special  box  securing  a  water-tight  separation  for  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  with  a  discharge  vent  in  case  the 
joint  becomes  defective.  The  chloride  is  thus  completely 
protected  against  such  an  event  occurring. 

When  the  chloride  of  calcium  has  absorbed  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  moisture,  the  apparatus  is  cut  off  from 
the  inlet  and  outlet  of  air  by  the  gate  valve  (14).  and 
communication  is  made  by  means  of  the  gate  valve  (16) 
with  the  main  (15),  which  conducts  air  or  warm  gases. 
As  the  temperature  should  only  be  increased  gradually, 
the  fan  aspirates  cold  air  at  the  same  time  as  it  takes 
in  the  gases,  to  allow  of  the  temperature  being  regulated. 
By  diminishing  the  amount  of  air  admitted,  and  increas- 
ing that  of  the  gas,  the  temperature  is  gradually  raised 
to  235  deg.  (455  deg.  F.) 

\\'hen  the  calcium  chloride  has  been  regenerated,  the 
apparatus  is  first  cooled  by  means  of  a  cold  current  of  air 
entering  the  chamber  (5)  by  the  conduit  pipe  (23),  and 
escaping  by  the  outlet  orifice  (17),  and  then  water  is  in- 
troduced in  the  spiral  cooling  coil  until  the  temperature 
has  been  sufficiently  lowered.  The  apparatus  is  then  ready 
to  desiccate  the  air-blast  anew. 

In  the  installation  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4  and  in  the 
half-tone  engraving,  three  apparatus  have  been  assumed  to 
be  employed,  of  which  one  dries  the  blast,  while  in  the 
second  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  being  regenerated  and 
the  third  is  undergoing  cooling.  During  the  period  of 
the  passage  of  the  blast,  or  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
cooling,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  access  to  the  appliance, 
either  by  the  central  shaft  by  means  of  the  ladder  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  or  to  the  annular  chamber  by  the  ladder  {33) 
running  on  rails  at  the  top  of   (,32). 

In  the  application  of  the  process  at  Differdange,  which 
is  shown  in  the  half-tone,  the  conditions  required  the 
drying  of  30,000  cu.  m.  (1,060,000  cu.  ft.)  of  air  hourly. 
The  apparatus  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
possesses  the   following   features : 

Total  area  presented  to  the  passage  of  the  blast,    100   sq.  m.    (1075 

sq.  ft.)   per  apparatus. 
Number  of  compartments,  10. 
Depth    of   the    layer   of    calcium    chloride    in    each    compartment,    24 

cm.    (9.5  in.) 
,\oparent   density  of  the  chloride   of  calcium,   1.0. 
Weight   of  chloride  of   calcium   contained  in  each  apparatus,  24,000 

kg.    (52.900   lb.) 
\\eight    of    chloride    of    calcium    contained    in    all    three    appliances, 

72.000  kg.    (158.700  lb.) 
Cooling  surface   of  the  spirals  in   each  apparatus,    170  sq.   m.    (1830 

sq.  ft.) 

Results  of  Calcium  Chloride  Drying' 

These  appliances  have  been  designed  to  work  in  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions — that  is  to  say,  to  remove, 
during  the  summer  months,  15  g.  of  moisture  per  cubic 
metre  of  air  during  a  period  of  four  hours  (6.5  gr.  per 
cubic  foot). 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  the  appliances  have 
been  working  normally  for  six  weeks ;  but  as  the  seaso.i  is 
the  end  of  winter,  and  as  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  not 
very  large,  it  has  been  found  unnecessary  to  make  as  many 
reversals  as  were  contemplated.  Each  apparatus  receives 
the  blast  for  6  to  8  hours.  The  air,  which  contains  6  to  8 
g.  of  moisture  (2.6  to  3.5  gr.  per  cubic  foot)  before  its 
passage,  only  contains  from  i  to  1.5  g.  per  cubic  metre 
(0.45  to  0.(55  per  cubic  foot)  on  emerging  from  the 
apparatus,  and  this  figure  remains  practically  constant  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  period. 

Regeneration  requires  four  hours  for  its  completion, 
and  is  carried  out  by  means  of  the  waste  smoke  gases 
from  boilers  and  from  Cowper  stoves.  These  gases,  cleaned 
to  the  extent  of  0.4  g.  per  cubic  metre,  pass  directly 
through  the  mass  of  chloride.  The  temperature  is  regu- 
lated at  30  deg.  (85  deg.  F.)  to  commence  w-ith,  and  there- 
after gradualh'  raised  in  conformity  with  a  certain  ascer- 
tained law  up  to  about  200  deg.  (400  deg.  F.)  In  the 
summer  the  temperature  will  be  carried  to  275  deg.  (525 
deg.  F.)     Cooling  takes  three  hours. 

To  compare  the  system  with  air  drying  by  the  refrigera- 
tion process,  it  is  explained  substantially  that  to  secure  a 
resultant  condition  of  only  0.65  gr.  of  water  vapor  per 
cubic  foot  or  air,  as  is  accomplished  with  calcium  chloride 
regeneration  and  cooling  carried  only  to  about  60  deg.,  it 
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Fig.  6.— Plan. 
Spiral   Cooling  Coils  in  Trays  of  Calcium  Chloride. 

is  necessary  in  refrigeration  to. cool  the  air  as  low  as  to 
6  or  7  deg.  F.  In  fact,  the  authors  state  that  re- 
frigeration, cooling  to,  say,  23  deg.  F.  leaves  a  minimum 
of  18.2  gr.  per  pound  of  dry  air,  while  the  use  of  the 
calcium  chloride,  regenerated  under  the  form  of  one 
molecule  of  the  chloride  to  one  or  two  molecules  of 
water,   and   maintaineil   in    sufficient   excess   at  60  deg.   F., 
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allows  of  a  degree  of  moisture  as  low  as^.5  gr.  per  pound 
of  dry  air. 

During  the  winter  months,  during  which  the  refrigerat- 
ing system  is  practically  inoperative,  particularly  in  Conti- 
nental localities,  chloride  of  calcium  allows  of  exceedingly 
low  figures  being  attained — that  is,  distinctly  less  than  i 
g.  per  cubic  metre  of  air  (0.45  gr.  per  cubic  foot).  The 
installation  is  too  recent  for  the  true  value  of  the 
economies  realized  to  be  stated,  but  it  is  now  quite  estab- 
lished that  the  manufacture  of  dry  air  need  present  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever. 

The  installation  cost  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  of 
what  would  have  been  the  cost  of  an  installation  for 
desiccation  by  means  of  refrigerating  machines.  One  man 
for  the  day  shift  and  one  for  the  night  shift  are  suffi- 
cient to  handle  the  apparatus,  which  is  of  the  most  simple 
description.  The  expenses  of  working  are  thus  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  authors  state,  in  conclusion,  that  similar  apparatus 
are  under  investigation,  not  only  for  other  metallurgical 
works,  but  also  with  a  view  to  their  application  in  other 
industries  that  require  drying  operations  carried  out  at 
low  temperatures,  as,  for  example,  for  the  desiccation  of 
chemical  or  pharmaceutical  products,  india  rubber,  resins, 
gums,  gelatine,  albumen,  glue,  aniline  colors  and  various 
organic  bodies. 


The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  Muddle 


Fig.  ;.-■ 


Three    Air    Blast    Dryers,    Ditterdange    Steel    Works, 
Luxemburg. 


The  following  analysis  of  the  situation  in  which  large 
combinations  are  placed,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  is  taken  from 
a  statement  by  the  eminent  lawyer,  James   M.   Beck : 

The  Sherman  law  is  not  a  code  of  ethics,  but  the  for- 
mulation of  an  economic  policy.  This  policy,  whatever  it 
is,  cannot  be  impartially  administered  by  regarding  the 
so-called  good  trusts  with  immunity  and  denying  the  so- 
called  bad  trusts  equal  rights  in  combining  their  energies 
and  resources.  The  decision  just  ann6unced  necessarily 
gives  a  fruitful  opportunity  for  executive  caprice  and 
political  tyranny,  for  primarily  the  executive  must  de- 
termine the  sweet  reasonableness  of  each  combinat.on,  and 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power  is  thus  placed  at  the  throat 
of   business. 

Fortunately  for  a  few  years  we  will  have  a  high- 
minded  executive,  who  will  not  willingly  abuse  such  power. 
But  after  him.  will  it  be  the  deluge?  In  a  case  decided 
in  1888,  the  late  Justice  Brewer  held  that  if  a  law  made  it 
an  offense  for  a  railroad  to  charge  an  "unreasonable  rate," 
it  would  be  void  for  want  of  certainty,  "for  no  penal  law 
can  be  sustained  unless  its  mandates  are  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed that  any  ordinary  person  can  determine  in  ad- 
vance what  he  may  and  what  he  may  not  do  under  it."  He 
likened  such  a  statute  to  a  section  of  the  Chinese  penal 
code,  Vhich  punished  any  one  who  was  guilty  of  "improper 
conduct."  Under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  as  now  in- 
terpreted, capital  may  not  be  combined  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce  unless  the  incidental  restraint  of  trade  is 
"reasonable,"  but  is  there  a  living  man,  whether  law- 
yer or  layman,  judge  or  prosecuting  officer,  who  is  now 
able  to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  co-operation  of 
capital  is  "reasonable"  ?  Let  us  fervently  hope  that  in  the 
American  Tobacco  case  the  dead  hne  of  the  law,  which 
separates  the  permitted  from  the  inhibited,  may  be  clearly 
defined,  for  what  the  American  business  man  needs  is 
certainty. 

Is  there  not  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  confuse 
realities  with  word  symbols?  We  use  expressions  like 
"restraint  of  trade"  and  "reasonable"  much  as  the  collector 
in  Nicholas  Nickleby  spoke  of  the  "unities  of  the  drama," 
but  exactly  what  the  phrases  mean  no  one  can  explain.  To 
me  the  situation  promises  little  but  further  forensic  con- 
troversy and  political  agitation.  The  legal  profession  will, 
doubtless,  flourish  and  the  engraving  companies,  which 
print  certificates  of  stock,  will,  likewise,  work  overtime, 
but  will  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  after  a 
temporary  flourish  of  enthusiasm,  really  make  much  pro- 
gress through  this  legal  morass?  In  the  meantime  Ger- 
many and  England,  in  fostering  the  unification  of  capital 
and  facilitating  economic  agencies,  are  more  flourishing 
than  in  years,  while  our  nation,  with  its  unequalled  natural 
resources  and  its  energetic  and  ambitious  workers,  is 
floundering  in  a  quagmire  of  obscure  legal  phrases. 
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New   Welch   Hammer  of  the   Helve    Type 

A  new  variable-blow  power  hammer  of  the  helve  type 
has  recently  been  brought  out  by  the  Welch  Hammer  & 
Machine  Company,  1523  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is 
designed  for  all  kinds  of  forging  work.  The  cut  shows 
the  motor-driven  machine,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  the 
only  power  hammer  on  the  market  that  can  be  motor 
driven  by  a  direct-connected  motor.  The  belt-driven  ma- 
chine also  made  is,  it  is  explained,  the  only  hammer 
running  with  a  tight  belt.. 

The  hammer  is  simple  in  construction.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  the  method  of  transmitting  the  motion  of  the 
eccentric  to  the  helve  through  the  link  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  force  of  the  blow  is  regulated  by 
the  operator.  A  swinging  bracket,  which  supports  and 
pivots  one  end  of  the  link  segment,  is  balanced  on  bronze 
bushings,  which  also  form  the  main  bearings  of  the  driv- 
ing shaft.  This  bracket  is  connected  by  means  of  two 
short  links  to  the  foot  treadle.  A  hardened  bearing  block, 
accurately  fitted  to  the  slot  in  the  link  segment,  has  its 
end    bearings    in    the    U    links,    pendant    from    the    beam 


Helve   Type   Hammer   with   Directly   Connected   Motor.    Built  by   the 
Welch  Hammer  &   Machine  Company,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

lever.  The  short  ends  of  the  U  links  are  connected  by 
means  of  straight  links  to  points  in  the  housings  directly 
in  line  with  the  pivot  point  of  the  link  segment  at  full 
stroke. 

The  pivot  pin  or  dead  center  of  the  link  segment  comes 
up  :n  the  U  links  in  alignment  with  the  center  of  the 
sliding  block  in  the  segment.  The  free  end  of  the  segment 
is  oscillated  by  means  of  an  eccentric  on  the  driving  shaft 
and  when  on  dead  center  no  motion  is  transmitted  to  the 
helve. 

The  foot  treadle  furnishes  the  means  of  stopping,  start- 
ing and  controlling  the  machine,  the  throw  of  the  helve 
and  force  of  the  blow  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
pressure  applied  to  the  treadle.  A  slight  pressure  of 
the  treadle  shifts  the  position  of  the  link  with  relation 
to  the  sliding  block  and  the  motion  of  the  hnk  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  helve.  The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  helve 
can,  therefore,  be  varied  by  the  operator  from  an  abso- 
lutely dead  position  to  the  full  stroke.  The  machine  runs 
at  a  constant  speed  of  about  300  r.p.m.  One  of  the  points 
of  excellence  claimed  for  it  is  its  ability  to  strike  light 
finishing  blows  at  high  speed,  which  is  desired  on  a 
large  class  of  work. 

A  balancing  mechanism  is  located  between  the  hous- 
ings and  works  to  balance  the  swinging  bracket  and  re- 
move the  weight  of  the  helve  from  the  links.  The  helve 
is  balanced  on  a  pivot  shaft  and  beam  lever  by  means  of 
soil  springs  on  top  of  the  helve.  The  point  is  made  that 
as  a  result  the  helve  vibrates  like  a  spring  and  strikes 
a  sharp  and  snappy  blow.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine 
can  work  satisfactorily  on  bars  up  to  2%  in.  diameter. 

In  the  picture  the  machine  is  shown  with  the  link  seg- 
ment shifted  to  the  position  of  full  stroke.  The  wheel  for 
the  belt  drive  and  the  motor  and  gearing  for  the  motor 
drive  can  be  applied  to  either  side  of  the  machine  and 
the  motor  drive  can  be  applied  to  all  sizes  and  styles  of 
these  hammers. 


The  anvil  weighs  1500  lb.,  or  25  times  the  weight  of 
the  hammer  head.  The  complete  machine  weighs  about 
5000  lb.  The  hammer  head  is  made  of  cast  steel  and  the 
dies  are  tool  steel.  The  links  and  other  small  parts  sub- 
ject to  shock  or  stress  are  steel  castings  or  forgings.  The 
helve  is  made  of  seasoned  hickory.  The  floor  dimensions 
of  the  belt-driven  machine  is  40  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  motor-driven  machine  are  56  in.  x  6  ft. 
6  in.  The  machine  is  to  be  made  in  standard  sizes.  The 
company,  it  is  understood,  will  also  make  power  ham- 
mers with  guided  heads  adapted  for  various  classes  of 
work. 


Vertical  Combination  Bench  Miller  and  Drill 


A  combination  vertical  bench  milling  and  drilling  ma- 
chine has  been  built  by  R.  M.  Clough,  Tolland,  Conn. 
This  new  tool  has  a  capacity  for  drilling  holes  up  to  a 
maximum  diameter  of  Yz  in.  and  is  intended  to  be  used 
with  ^-in.  mills,  although  larger  ones  can,  be  used  for 
taking  light  cuts  and  heavier  cuts  can  be  taken  by  em- 
ploying mills  of  smaller  diameter. 

The  table  has  a  working  surface  of  16  x  s%.  in-  and 
there  is  a  ^-in.  T-slot  through  the  center.  A  longitudinal 
movement  of  10  in.  and  a  transverse  one  of  half  that  ex- 
tent are  provided  and  the  feed  screws  have  micrometer 
indexes  reading  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  adjustable 
stop  gauges  enable  the  feed  to  be  disengaged  at  any  de- 
sired point.  The  spindle  has  taper  bearings  with  ad- 
justing nuts  for  taking  up  the  wear  and  at  the  lower  end 


A    Vertical    Bench    Milling    and    Drilling    Machine    Made    by    R.    M. 
Clough,    Tolland,    Conn. 

there  is  a  No.  7  Brown  &  Sharpe  taper  hole.  The  spindle 
sleeve  has  a  movement  of  4  in.  and  is  operated  by  a  rack 
and  pinion.  The  lever  at  the  right  of  the  head  clamps 
the  spindle  in  position  for  milling,  while  the  one  at  the 
left  controls  the  8-in.  adjustment  of  the  sliding  head  on 
the   column. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  2-in.  belt,  the  power  being 
secured  from  a  5-in  pulley  on  the  countershaft  and 
transmitted  to  a  three-step  cone  pulley  on  the  machine. 
The  weight  of  the  machine  including  a  plane  or  a  swivel 
vise  is  300  lb. 

•-•-♦ 

With  every  nation  on  earth  represented  for  the  first 
time  since  its  establishment  in  1883,  the  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  began  its 
fourth  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  to  con- 
sider many  new  industrial  problems,  which  have  arisen 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  patent  and  trademark 
laws.  The  conference  is  expected  to  negotiate  many  trea- 
ties affecting  various  industrial  problems.  All  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted  in  French  and  are  secret.  Dele- 
gates to  the  meeting  have  plenary  powers  to  draft  and  sign 
treaties  and  agreements  in  the  names  of  the  countries  they 
represent.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  chairman  of  a  dele- 
gation is  the  highest  diplomatic  officer  of  his  country  now 
in  the  United  States. 
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Pridmore  Rock-over  Machine  Having  Also  Uni- 
versal Flask  Rest 


A  rock-over  molding  machine  possessing  tlie  interest- 
ing leatnre  of  being  equipped  witli  a  stripping  plate  at- 
tachment has  been  developed  by  the  tirm  of  Henry  H. 
Pridmore,   Xineteenth   and   Rockwell   streets.   Chicago,    111. 


Fiy.    1. — Rock-over   Molding    Machine    liuilt   by    Henry    E.    Pridmore. 
Ciiicago,    III, 

It  is  believed  this  is  the  first  rock-over  machine  of  this 
type  and  consequently  marks  a  departure  in  molding- 
machine  practice.  The  addition  of  the  stripping  plate 
attachment  works  to  increase  greatly  the  output  of  the 
foundry,  gaining  an  efficiency  not  possible  with  the  rock- 
over  machine  in  itself  or  with  the  stripping-plate  machine 
in  itself.  The  machine  is  also  provided  with  the  Pridmore 
patented  universal  self-adjusting  flask  rest,  designed  to 
receive   bottom   boards  of   all   irregular   shapes. 

The  illustration   shows  one  of  the   Pridmore  standard 


Fig.    >. — Pridmore   Molding  Maciiine   with   Flask    Rolled  Over   Ready 
to    Draw    Mold. 

29  X  24-in.  rock-over  machines  with  8-in.  draw.  It  is 
mounted  with  a  gear  pattern  25  in.  in  diameter  and  3  in. 
in  face  dimension.  In  Fig.  i  the  machine  and  pattern 
are  ready  to  receive  the  flask.  In  Fig.  2  the  flask  has 
been  rammed  up  and  rolled' over  ready  to  have  the  pat- 
tern   withdrawn.      The    mold    is    then    lowered    and    the 


Fig.    3. — The    Draw    Completed    with    Striiiping   Plate    Hanging.* 

Stripping  plate  remains  in  place  doing  its  work  until  the 
draw  is  completed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  with  the  stripping 
plate  hanging.  The  pattern  and  stripping  plate  are  then 
rolled  over  to  the  receiving  position  and  the  next  mold 
is  made. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  flask  rest  which  is 
locked  in  position  by  pulling  the  lever  which  hangs  con- 
veniently under  the  rest.  It  is  explained  that  the  flask 
rest  is  dust  and  sandproof,  and  has  no  loose  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  Finally  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
gears  on  the  stripping-plate  attachment  likely  to  require  the 
rolling  over  of  the  machine  and  flask  clamped  together. 
In  making  gear  molds  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  time 
over  the  old  stripping-plate  method  is  claimed. 


The    Baker  Hammer  Flue   Cleaner 


New  Device  for  Removing  Scale  from  Boiler  Tubes 


Under  a  patent  recently  granted,  William  J.  Baker, 
100  West  Cayuga  street,  Oswego,  N.'  Y.,  is  manufacturing 
a  new  type  of  flue  cleaner.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
cleaner  is  the  use  of  a  tubular  frame  containing  a  lever 
hammer  which  gives  the  device  its  name.  Fig.  i  is  an 
elevation  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cleaner  and 
Fig.  2  shows  it  being  operated  by  compressed  air,  although, 
if  desired  hand  operation  can  be  resorted  to. 

The  cleaner  consists  of  a  tubular  frame  with  an  elon- 
gated opening,  a,  in  one  side  for  receiving  and  permitting 
the  operation  of  the  hammer  lever  b.  This  lever  is 
pivoted  midway  between  its  ends  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
opening  and  at  one  end  has  a  haniiner  head,  c.  and  at 
its  opposite  end  a  bearing  face,  d,  for  engagement  with 
the  meiTiber  c  which  furnishes  the  rotary  motion.  A 
laminated  spring,  /,  keeps  the  hairimer  end  of  the  lever 
pressed  radially  outward  while  the  other  end  is  pressed 
against  the  face  of  the  actuating  member  e.  The  spring 
consists  of  a  series  of  flat  leaves  secured  together  at  one 
end  and  to  one  side  of  the  tubular  frame  by  screws  or 
bolts. 
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Fig.    1. — Elevation   and    Longitudinal    Section   of   the   Baker   Hammer  Flue    Cleaner    Made    by    W,    J.    Baker,    Oswego,    N.    Y. 
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The  frame  has  opposite  end  heads  which  as  the  name 
indicates  are  located  at  opposite  ends  of  the  slot.  Both 
heads  are  internally  threaded.  The  threaded  end  of  a 
tubular  extension  of  the  frame  is  screwed  into  the  head 
at  the  left  while  the  threaded  opening  in  the  head  at  the 
opposite  end  is  arranged  to  receive  the  threaded  end  of  a 
brush  frame  g.  This  frame  carries  a  brush  which  is  used 
for  cleaning  the  interior  of  the  flues  at  the  same  time 
that  the  operation  of  the  hammer  which  removes  the 
scale  from  their  exterior.  The  object  of  using  this  brush 
is  to  clear  away  the  soot  and  other  matter  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  tube  in  advance  of  the  hammer  head  so  that 
the  latter  may  strike  directly  against  the  metal.  In  this 
way  the  action  of  the  latter  is  rendered  more  effective  in 
removing  the  scale  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  flue 
since  the  accummulations  of  soot  or  other  material  on 
the  flue  which  might  act  as  a  cushion  for  the  hammer  and 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  scale  without  repeating  the 
operation  a  number  of  times  at  the  same  point  are  re- 
moved. 

The  hammer  lever  has  practically  the  same  length  as 
that  of  the  slot  in  which  it  plays  and  is  located  between 
the  end  heads.  The  hammer  head  travels  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  advance  end  head  so  that  when  the  tubular 
frame  is  placed  in  the  flue,  one  or  both  of  its  end  heads 
can  rest  against  the  interior  of  the  tube  when  the  ham- 
mer is  drawn  back  preparatory  to  striking  a  blow  against 
the  inner  face  of  the  flue.  This  arrangement  renders  the 
operation  of  the  hammer  more  effective  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  allowed  to  rest  against  the  wall  of  the  flue 
when  drawn  back  to  its  extreme  position  against  the  action 
of  the  spring  /.  The  pressure  of  this  spring  is  applied  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  hammer  lever  between  the  point  at 
which  it  is  pivoted  and  the  hammer  head  c.  the  preferred 


Fig.    J. — Tlie    Cleaner    Being   Operated   by   ComprL-^Ll    Air. 

point  being  near  the  hammer  head  so  that  as  much  force 
as  possible  can  be  exerted  in  driving  the  hammer  to  its 
striking  position.  The  opposite  end  of  the  spring  is  se- 
cured to  the  frame  behind  the  point  at  which  the  lever  is 
pivoted,  thus  giving  considerable  elasticity  to  the  free  end 
of  the  spring.  The  parts  of  the  spring  immediately  in 
front  of  the  fastening  bolts  are  passed  through  and  guided 
in  a  lengthwise  slot,  /;,  in  a  transverse  partition,  i,  of  the 
tubular  frame.  This  partition  extends  betw'een  the  inner 
face  of  the  spring  and  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  lever  near 
the  point  at  which  the  latter  is  pivoted  to  stiffen  the 
sides  of  the  frame  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the 
fastening  bolts  from  excessive  strain  and  afford  a  means 
for  restraining  the  spring  against  undue  lateral  move- 
ment. The  front  portion  of  one  side  of  the  frame  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  opening,  has  a  lengthwise  open- 
ing, /,  extending  from  the  advance  end  head  to  a  point 
near  that  at  wdiich  the  lever  is  pivoted  and  permitting 
the  lever  play  at  the  free  end  of  the  spring  when  the 
hammer  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  back  and  the  spring 
retracted. 

The  tubular  extensiofi  of  the  frame  which  is  shown  at 
the  left  of  Fig.  i  can  be  made  of  any  desired  length,  the 
preferred  form  being  a  common  metal  pipe  with  one  or 
more   pieces    according   to    the    length    of    the   flue    to    be 


cleaned.  The  actuating  member  e  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cam  which  forms  part  of  a  rotatable  shaft 
extending  through  the  tubular  extension  for  its  entire 
length.  The  position  of  this  actuating  member  and  the 
way  in  which  it  makes  contact  with  the  bearing  face 
of  the  adjacent  end  of  the  hammer  lever  b  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Fig.  i.  The  power  for 
operating  the  cleaner  by  hand  is  provided  by  the  cr^nk 
handle  at  the  left  of  the  upper  view  of  Fig.  i  and  is 
transmitted  through  the  system  of  bevel  gearing  shown 
to  the  actuating  member  e.  For  operation  by  compressed 
air  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  the  tubular  extension  of  the  frame 
is   removed  and  an  air  motor  attached. 

After  the  boiler  is  blown  off  the  manhole  plate  and  the 
front  hand  hole  plate  "are  taken  out  to  dry  the  tubes  thor- 
oughly. After  the  inside  of  the  tube  has  been  brushed  out 
the  machine  is  inserted  in  a  tube  so  that  the  hammer  is 
within  -)4  in.  of  the  back  head  and  the  guard  shown  in  Fig. 
2  fastened  on  the  front  of  the  boiler.  The  handle  and 
the  hammer  tube  are  then  turned  through  two  or  three 
complete  revolutions  and  the  machine  drawn  out  about  3 
in.  The  hammer  is  then  rotated  two  or  three  times  and 
the  process  repeated  until  the  entire  length  of  the  tube 
has  been  covered. 

Seven  sizes  of  cleaner  ranging  from  2^  to  6  in.  in 
diameter  are  made.  When  hand  operation  is  used  an 
ordinary  boiler  can  be  cleaned  in  nine  hours,  while  when 
compressed  air  is  used  this  time  is  reduced  very  consid- 
erably. In  both  cases  two  men  are  reduced,  one  for  the 
cleaner  and  one  for  the  guard. 

♦  ■  » 

The  Standard  Screw  Company 

The  Standard  Screw  Company,  manufacturer  of  ma- 
chine screws,  has  issued  its  report  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1911,  which  compares  as  follows  with  the 
previous  year : 

1910-11.       1909-10. 
Xet  income   (after  all  deductions  for  expenses  and 

depreciation)      $375,927     $454,554 

Interest    charges 31,324         74,172 

Balance   available   for   dividends $344,603     $380,382 

Dividends     270,000       269,814 

Year's    surplus $74,603     $110,568 

The  general  balance  sheet  as  of  March  31,  1911,  shows 
assets  as  follows :  Plant  and  equipment,  $5,067,970 ;  stock 
in  treasury,  $64,986;  interest,  etc.,  paid  in  advance,  $11,588; 
product,  materials  and  supplies.  $869,043 :  accounts  and 
notes  receivable,  $393,833 ;  cash,  $136.845 ;  total,  $6,544,265. 
Liabilities:  Preferred  stock,  $2,000,000;  common  stock, 
$2,500,000;  bonds,  $600,000;  notes  payable,  $386,000;  ac- 
counts payable,  $151,895;  profit  and  loss  surplus,  $906,370; 
total,  $6,544,265. 

President  W.  B.  Pearson  says:  "Building  operations 
at  Hartford,  Detroit  and  Chicago  are  completed.  A  con- 
siderable lot  of  new  machinery  is  installed  in  the  new 
space,  and  much  of  the  old  machinery  has  been  rearranged, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  showing  greater  efficiency  than 
ever  in  our  production." 

.\t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  W.  E.  Cooper 
was  elected  a  director  to  succeed  E.  D.  Dolliver,  deceased. 
S.  W.  Kelley  was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Dolliver. 
♦-•-• 

The  Builders'  Supply  Corporation.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
has  been  caused  considerable  annoyance  by  a  statement 
recently  published  in  The  Iron  Age  that  the  Builders' 
Supply  Company  had  changed  its  name  to  the  Capital 
Builders'  Supply  Company.  This  has  no  reference  to  the 
Builders'  Supply  Corporation,  which  has  not  changed  its 
name,  but  continues  to  conduct  its  business  as  jobber 
and  retailer  of  hardware,  mantels  and  general  builders' 
supplies  at  342  East  Washington  street  and  335  East 
Court  street.  A.  F.  Kleinschmidt  is  president  and  George 
C.   Pattison   is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Engineers'  AppHance  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  manu- 
facture the  Hydromatic  water  valve  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company,  and  which 
was  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  iMay  18.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company,  and  for  the  present 
the  valves  will  be  made  at  the  plant  of  the  latter  com- 
pany. 
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Welfare  Work 


Its  Tendencies  and  Potential  Results 


BY    MAX    H.   C.   BROMBACHER.* 


Of  the  many  excellent  papers  read  at  recent  trade 
gatherings  and  reprinted  by  The  Iron  Age,  none  seemed 
to  the  writer  so  interesting  as  well  as  important  as  the 
papert  read  by  W.  A.  Grieves,  employment  superintend- 
ent of  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
subject  of  "Mutuality."  The  deep  impression  made  by 
this  paper  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  three  reasons,  one  of 
which  was  the  interesting  contents  and  data  contained  in 
it;  another  was  the  tendencies  which  the  paper  indicated 
are  commencing  to  obtain  a  foothold  among  owners  of 
industrial  concerns  in  respect  of  treatment  of  employees; 
and  the  third  was  the  inherent  significance  of  these  ten- 
dencies and  the  ultimate  result  of  their  growth. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  paper  Mr.  Grieves 
shows  that  he  has  a  fundamental  grasp  of  his  subject 
when  he  says,  in  effect,  that  we  must  revert  to  first  prin- 
ciples by  working  from  cause  to  efTect,  instead  of  from 
effect  to  cause  in  the  matter  of  labor  troubles;  that  we 
have  been  directing  our  efforts  toward  combating  unde- 
sirable influences  and  conditions  for  which  we  have  been 
to  some  extent  responsible ;  that  we  should  have  been  and 
should  be  working  for  the  prevention  of  these  undesirable 
influences  and  conditions.  In  his  concluding  paragraph 
he  shows  that  the  element  of  personal  sympathy  and  hu- 
manity, of  sentiment,  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  succes- 
ful  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand.  If  and  w-hen  the 
average  manufacturer  becomes  inoculated  w'ith  the  bene- 
ficial virus  of  these  basic  ideas  or  principles,  then,  in- 
deed, will  our  industrial  situation  have  made  a  vast  step 
forward  on  the  road  to  industrial   (comparative)   peace. 

The  paper  gives  some  very  interesting  data  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  welfare  work  at  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Com- 
pany's plant.  It  evidences  clearly  that  the  owners  are 
extremely  intelligent  people  in  that  they  recognize  that  this 
welfare  work,  even  if  viewed  only  from  the  angle  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  is  a  paying  proposition.  But  this 
viewpoint  will  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  employees 
are  the  recipients  of  care  and  attention  arising  very 
largely  from  the  impulse  of  personal  sympathy  and  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  the  owners.  It  may  be  a  mere  co- 
incidence, but  it  is  nevertheless  an  extremely  suggestive 
fact,  that  in  the  days  of  industrial  peace  this  element  of 
the  personal  sympathy  of  and  humanity  tcfward  the  em- 
ployee by  the  employer  was  almost  universally  in  evi- 
dence. That  the  commencement  of  troubles  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  in  industrial  matters  was 
synchronous  with  the  waning  of  this  element  of  personal 
sympathy  and  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  employer  with 
and  toward  his  employees  is  another  suggestive  fact  which 
may  be  only  a  coincidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  climax  of  our  industrial  troubles 
has  been  due  to  the  exhibition  on  the  part  of  employers, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  spirit  of  unrestrained  individualism,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  our  troubles  in  respect  of  large 
corporations,  railroad  and  otherwise.  This  spirit  of  un- 
restrained individualism  evidenced  by  our  railroad  and 
other  large  corporations,  proceeded  until  it  effected  a 
revulsion  toward  collectivism  and  legislation  in  restrain  of 
this  tendency  has  become  part  of  our  statute  law. 

Unrestrained  Individualism  Causes  Greed 

In  industrial  matters,  this  spirit  of  unrestrained  in- 
dividualism was  evidenced  by  the  ignorant  greed  which 
impelled  employers  to  cut  piece-work  rates  whenever  an 
operator  overstepped  the  earning  rate  per  day  which  the 
employer  had  inwardly  determined  was  the  limit  that  a 
workman  ought  to  be  allowed  to  earn.  This  was  penaliz- 
ing energy,  which  is  pretty  close  to  an  economic  crime. 
These  practices  were  accompanied  by  inhumanly  long 
hours.  When  the  thing  had  gone  beyond  endurance, 
labor  unions  were  started,  and  as  a  pendulum  never 
swings  half-way,  but  always  to  the  other  extreme,  the 
flat  rate  per  day  was,  in  effect,  made  the  basis  of  all  col- 
lective bargaining.  This,  of  course,  is  premiumizing  in- 
efficiency, hence  is  an  economic  fallacy.     But  we  see  that 
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the  iiarcnt  of  the  flat  rate  (premiumizing  inefticiency)  is 
penaliziuj;  efficiency,  that  is  cutting  piece-work  rates,  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  increased  equipment  or  of  labor-saving 
devices.  As  the  employers  have  and  always  have  had  the 
initiative,  they  are  responsible  for  the  undesirable  influ- 
ences and  conditions  to  which  Mr.  Grieves  refers,  and 
for  which  he  tells  them  they  are  responsible  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

But  while  this  combination  of  enlightened  self-interest 
and  the  sentiment  of  personal  sympathy  and  humanity 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "welfare  work"  seems  to  be 
a  condition  precedent  to  industrial  (comparative)  peace 
under  modern  industrial  conditions,  it  makes  quite  clear 
the  fact  that  no  system  of  bonus  rewards  (efficiency) 
nor  of  piece-work  rewards  under  a  really  intelligent  piece- 
work system  can  achieve  best  results  unless  based  upon 
and  accompanied  by  this  welfare  work.  Neither  can  it 
be  denied  that  this  combination  of  welfare  work  with  any 
system  of  efficiency  bonus  rewards  or  of  intelligent  piece- 
work rewards,  is  at  once  widely  different  from  unre- 
strained individualism  on  the  one  hand  or  collectivism  on 
the  other.  Such  a  combination  is,  in  effect,  a  reversion 
to  first  principles,  that  is,  to  paternalism.  The  writer  is 
aware  that,  to  the  generation  born  and  educated  since  our 
civil  war,  paternalism  and  collectivism,  or,  as  mostly 
called  socialism,  are  convertible  terms.  To  these  persons 
anything  that  is  not  unrestrainedly  individualistic,  is  so- 
cialistic ;  and  as  paternalism  is  certainly  not  unrestrained 
individualism,  they  consider  it  to  be  socialism  under  an- 
other name.  Their  thinking  so,  however,  does  not  make 
it  so;  it  does  make  clear  their  ignorance  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  things.  As  the  essence  of  collectivism  or 
socialism  is  the  equalization  of  earnings,  which  is  both 
an  economic  proposition  as  well  as  an  economic  impossi- 
bility, whereas  the  essence  of  paternalism  is,  in  effect,  a 
system  of  government  or  practice,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
difference  betw-een  the  two  ideas  is  vast. 

Paternalism  in  Industrial  Matters 

Paternalism  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  both  possible 
as  well  as  successful  in  industrial  matters,  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  government.  One  need  go  no  further  than 
modern  Germany  for  an  example  of  either  kind.  As  re- 
gards matters  industrial,  the  fact  is  that  neither  death, 
disability  nor  old  age  has  any  terrors  for  the  German  ar- 
tisan. He  is  provided  w'ith  insurance  in  event  of  death, 
and  with  indemnity  in  event  of  disability  or  old  age,  and 
the  things  covered  by  Mr.  Grieves'  data  are  included  in 
administration  of  insurance.  Paternalism  even  comes 
pretty  close  to  indemnifying  him  against  loss  of  employ- 
ment through  hazards  of  fluctuation  in  business  activity. 
This  is  effected  by  the  clergy  in  some  districts  who  or- 
ganize associations  for  building  houses  to  rent  or  sell  to 
artisans.  The  movement  is  not  confined  to  any  one  de- 
nomination. Von  Ketteler  is  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj'- 
man  who  is  prominent  in  the  movement,  and  Von  Bodel- 
schwinsh  is  the  Protestant  leader. 

That  these  leaders  are  both  eminently  fair  as  well  as 
practical  is  evidenced  by  the  regulations  regarding  loss  of 
employment.  They  provide  that  an  artisan  who  is  out  of 
employment  can  retain  his  house  for  a  given  time,  even  if 
unable  to  pay  his  rent  or  his  instalment,  but  he  must  ac- 
cept any  employment  the  association  finds  for  him.  That 
is,  he  cannot  hold  down  a  chair  waiting  for  the  kind  of  a 
job  he  is  looking  for;  on  the  other  hand,  the  association 
cannot  ask  him  to  become  a  strike  breaker.  Right  here  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  German  method  of  taking  care  of  artisans  disabled  by 
old  age  and  the  recently  installed  English  method  of  old 
age  pensions.  The  latter  is  pure  largess  on  the  part  of 
the  government ;  the  former  is  based  upon  the  employers 
and  the  employees  both  contributing  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  payroll  earnings  respectively,  the  government  con- 
tributing the  expense  of  administration.  The  German 
scheme  is  based  on  thrift,  compulsorj-  thrift  perhaps,  but 
who  will  deny  the  merits  of  even  compulsory  thrift  in  re- 
spect of  a  man's  retention  of  his  self-respect,  as  compared 
with  the  pauperizing  effect  of  largess? 

The  German  System  Commended 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of  this  paternalistic 
or  welfare  movement  in  our  country  will  result  as  it 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  Germany,  that  is,  as  a  check  to 
the  socialistic  or  collectivist  movement.  The  last  gen- 
eral  elections   for  the   Reichstag  showed   a   loss  of  many 
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seats,  over  40,  if  not  more,  by  the  socialistic  party.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  there  that  the  mass  ot  the 
socialistic  party  are  not  really  socialists.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  socialists  in  South  Germany,  whose  aims 
are  principally  the  increase  of  the  paternalistic  principle, 
for  instance  in  the  direction  of  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  rural  laborers.  These  are  still,  un- 
fortunately, in  a  relatively  backward  condition  compared 
with  their  artisan  brethren.  The  sociahsts  also  aim  to 
place  a  larger  share  of  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
land.  At  present  commerce  and  indirect  taxation  carry 
the  major  share  of  the  burden. 

Real  collectivism  or  socialism — that  is.  the  economic 
proposition  entailed  by  an  attempt  to  equalize  earnings- 
is,  initially,  the  hall  mark  of  a  mental  dyspeptic,  however 
well  intentioncd  he  may  be.  It  is  an  impossible  proposi- 
tion so  far  as  its  practical  carrying  out  is  concerned. 
The  brightest  of  them,  Marx  or  Lassalle,  never  was  able 
to  respond  to  Bismarck's  insistent  demand  that  they  formu- 
late their  ideas  in  some  affirmative  proposition — some 
proposition  which  should  embody  their  ideas  of  a  work- 
able scheme  having  for  its  objective  the  carrying  out  of 
their  ideas.  Notwithstanding  their  inability  to  meet  this 
very  reasonable  demand,  they  fought  his  paternalistic 
propositions  from  start  to  finish.  Luckily  they  fought 
them  in  vain,  and,  as  said,  after  a  trial  of  30  years,  Bis- 
marck's paternalistic  legislation  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  over  40  in  the  number  of  socialistic  members  elected 
to  the  Reichstag  at  the  last  general  election.  Paternalism 
had  been  tried,  industrially,  and  not  found  wanting. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer,  and  of  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple who  have  given  our  industrial  situation  any  careful 
consideration,  that  the  welfare  or  paternalistic  idea  shall 
have  a  vigorous  growth.  They  do  not  believe  that  labor 
unionism,  as  at  present  led,  affords  any  hope  of  industrial 
peace  compatible  with  industrial  growth.  It  has  been 
said  that  labor  unions  have  come  to  stay,  and,  in  the  sense 
that  disorganized  labor  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  in  the  sense  that  organized  labor  means 
the  success  of  the  closed  shop  with  the  flat  rate  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arch,  it  is  not,  let  us  hope,  at  all  true. 
There  is  no  conflict,  at  least  no  irrepressible  conflict,  be- 
tween intelligently  organized  and  intelligently  led  or- 
ganized labor  and  paternalism  abroad,  hence  why  should 
there  be  here?  Germany  has  found  paternalism  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  problems  compatible  with  an  immense 
growth  in  her  volume  of  business,  accompanied  by  a 
great  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  her  artisans 
and  a  higher  average  wage  rate.  That  her  standards  of 
education  have  not  fallen  goes  without  saying.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that,  looked  at  from  the  practical  angle, 
paternalism  has  made  good  over  there  and  that  the  ma- 
terial improvement  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  ethical 
or  moral  standards  of  the  people  at  that. 

No  Loss  of  Initiative  by  Paternalism 

A  great  deal  is  heard  about  the  loss  of  initiative  en- 
tailed by  the  introduction  of  paternalistic  ideas.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  a  glance  at  the  data  given  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Grieves'  article  indicates  that  the  value  of  the  ini- 
tiative lost  at  the  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company's  works,  by  rea- 
son of  its  introduction  of  welfare  work,  is  represented 
by  zero.  Certainly,  looked  at  from  any  angle,  the  com- 
pany's operatives  and  those  dependent  upon  them  have 
every  reason  to  thank  God  that  they  lost  their  initiative. 
It  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  proposition  to  return  them 
their  initiative  and  take  away  the  welfare  work  would  pro- 
duce a  strike.  That  there  exists  any  real  difference  be- 
tween welfare  work  and  paternalism  no  one  can  truth- 
fully say. 

It  is  readily  to  be  seen  that,  to  the  operatives  of  the 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company,  the  work  results  in  large  savings 
to  them  of  time  (that  is,  money),  not  to  speak  of  the  sav- 
ing in  the  matter  of  pain  and  of  worry  to  those  dependent 
upon  them.  That  the  work  is  a  dividend-paying  proposi- 
tion to  the  company  alters  nothing  in  respect  to  these 
facts  as  regards  the  operatives.  The  system  is  one  form 
of  compulsory  thrift  as  regards  the  operatives ;  the  Ger- 
man artisan  insurance  is  another  form.  The  concrete 
value  of  both  these  forms  of  compulsory  thrift  is  so 
great  and  so  visible  to  any  one  who  cares  to  see  that 
talk  about  loss  of  personal  initiative,  except  from  those 
whose  delight  it  is  to  philosophize  about  things  abstract, 
is  distinctly  out  of  place,  if  they  claim  to  be  practical 
people. 


There  is  another  side  of  this  paternalistic  work  which 
is  seldom  referred  to,  and  that  is  that  the  output  per 
capita  of  operatives  working  under  these  systems  is 
bound  to  be  greater  with  the  average  man  than  the  output 
per  capita  where  these  systems  are  not  in  operation.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  workman  knowing  that  he 
is  surrounded  with  every  care,  and  in  case  of  accident  pro- 
vided with  expert  attention,  can  and  will  work  in  a  more 
contented  frame  of  mind — that  is,  with  less  friction — than 
an  artisan  not  so  surrounded,  and  content  is  a  prere- 
quisite to  maximum  output  per  capita.  The  public  press 
contains  a  statement  made  at  a  trade  congress  this  week 
that  the  provisions  guarding  German  artisans  against 
accident  are  much  more  ample  than  they  are  here  or 
anywhere  else ;  this  fact,  if  followed  up,  would  probably 
show  some  more  loss  of  initiative  of  operatives,  as  a  result 
of  paternalistic  care  on  the  part  of  employers  or  of  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Check  to  Socieilism 

That  the  introduction  of  paternalistic  methods  by  the 
German  government  in  the  matter  of  industrial  concerns 
should  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  spread  of  real  social- 
ism does  not  surprise  the  writer  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is,  in  his  opinion,  a  natural  result  and  one  to  be  expected. 
The  cause  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  real  socialism  is,  in 
practical  life,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  the  other  way,  the 
revulsion  from  the  intolerable  hardships  and  injustices 
which  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  application  of 
unrestrained  individualism.  One  naturally  looks  for  the 
cure  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  very  opposite  of  the 
principles  whose  application  have  brought  about  these 
hardships,  injustices  and  cruelties ;  hence  the  natural  dis- 
position to  turn  to  collectivism  as  the  cure-all. 

In  the  last  solution,  paternalism  is  practical  Christianity, 
the  protection  of  the  weaker,  or  less  intelligent,  against 
the  stronger  or  more  inteUigent  or  their  stronger  of  more 
intelligent  fellows.  To  any  one  not  deluded  with  the 
idea  of  "the  equality  of  man,"  and  to  any  one  who  recog- 
nizes his  duty  to  his  weaker  or  less  intelligent  fellow 
man,  paternalism  appeals  for  many  reasons,  as  the  intel- 
ligent application  of  the  individualistic  principle.  It  does 
good,  yet  is  not  charity,  hence  does  not  tend  to  pauperize 
its  recipient.  It  is  not  charity,  because  it  is  a  dividend- 
paying  proposition,  looked  at  from  the  employer's  angle  of 
vision  alone.  It  is  educational,  both  in  respect  of  theory 
as  well  as  of  fact,  hence  it  has  an  ethical  value  as  well  as 
a  concrete  value.  It  teaches  by  example,  as  differentiated 
from  sermonizing  or  precept,  the  doctrine  of  service  to 
one's  less  strong,  or  less  intelligent,  or  less  fortunate  fel- 
low man ;  and  the  service  takes  the  form  of  teaching  him 
how  to  help  himself,  how  to  better  withstand  contact  with 
unrestrained  individualism,  if  he  meets  it. 

All  the  improvement  in  the  world  has  been  the  result 
of  real  education.  It  follows  that  existing  evils  are  the 
result  of  incomplete  education.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
would  do  much  at  once  to  start  us  right  in  attacking  evils. 
And  so  far  as  an  experience  extending  over  years  in  in- 
dustrial matters  goes,  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  needed  so  badly  as  education,  real  education,  for  in- 
dustrial troubles.  If  there  be  any  form  of  education  more' 
readily  absorbable  by  workers  of  all  classes  than  the  ap- 
plications of  paternalism,  or  welfare  work,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  it  pointed  out.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  teaching  by  example,  as  differentiated  from  teaching 
by  precept,  has  been  the  kind  of  teaching  which  lasted. 
And  no  collectivist  can  fool  for  one  minute,  however  full 
he  be  of  the  writings  of  Marx,  Lassalle  and  Bebel,  any  one 
who  has  been  shown  by  paternahstic  objective  teaching 
that  "there  are  people  who  know  what  is  best  for  him 
better  than  he  does"  and  who  mean  well  by  him  besides, 
as  shown  by  their  actions  in  concrete  shape. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  collectivist  propaganda 
does  not  find  a  soil  fertile  for  the  growth  of  its  fallacies, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  plowed  with  the  plow  of  under- 
standing as  regards  the  "inequalities"  of  man ;  which  has 
been  cultivated  with  the  seed  of  obligation  in  respect  of 
the  duty  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  entails  upon 
the  stronger  and  more  intelligent  of  the  race,  toward  their 
fellows ;  and  which  has  been  watered  with  the  element  of 
personal  sympathy  and  humanity.  That  manufacturers 
intelligent  beyond  the  mass  of  their  kind  have  discovered 
that  cultivating  this  kind  of  soil  is  a  paying  proposition 
augurs  well  for  a  check  to  the  up-to-now  increasing  tide 
of   collectivism. 
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The  Department  Plan  of  Machine  Tool  Arrangement  on  the  Basis  of  Equipment 


Paper  by  C.  B.  Auel, 

Assistant    Manager    of    \\'orks.    W'cstinghouse    Electric    and     Manu- 
facturing   Ccmpany,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

It  will  be  found  almost  invariably  that  in  the  original 
design  and  lay-out  of  small  and  medium-sized  manufac- 
turing concerns  the  tool  equipment  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  group  together  operations  of  a  like  kind,  such  as 
milling,  planing,  drilling,  boring,  screw  machine  work.  etc. 
The  reasons  for  this  are : 

1.  That  for  each  of  the  principal  machining  operations 
there  is  frequently  but  a  single  expert  and  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  this  talent  no  other  scheme  is  per- 
missible. 

2.  The  centralizing  of  machines  of  a  kind  tends  to 
decrease  the   number   required    for   a   given   output. 

As  a   result  of  these  there   follow  logically : 

3.  Accuracy    and    speed   in    workmanship. 

4.  Uniformity   in   methods. 

5.  Economy    in    floor   space. 

6.  Minimum   distribution  of   power. 

Under  this  method  of  production  a  shop  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  "feeder"  and  "assembly" 
sections  respectively,  the  feeder  sections  making  the  parts 
from  the  raw  materials  and  delivering  them  either  to 
storerooms  or  to  assembly  sections  where  they  are  as- 
sembled into  the  complete  apparatus  preparatory  to  test 
and  shipment.  There  will,  in  general,  be  a  number  of 
feeder  sections  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and 
there  may,  likewise,  be  one  or  more  assembly  sections.  A 
production,  planning  or  routing  department  usually  de- 
termines the  manner  in  which  orders  are  to  be  brought 
through,  arranges  delivery  dates,  keeps  track  of  the 
orders  as  they  progress  through  the  shop  and  exercises 
general  supervision  over  production. 

The  Original  Westinghouse  Arrangement 

The  East  Piltsburgh  plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Company  was  operated  until  about  three  years 
ago  along  lines  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  depart- 
mentalization, partly  on  a  basis  of  tool  equipment  as 
outlined  and  partly  on  a  basis  of  product,  during  which 
time   it  met   conditions    fairly   satisfactorily. 

However,  in  any  growing  manufacturing  concern  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  advantages  of  the  preceding  ar- 
rangcn^fut  are  more  than  offset  by  the  difficulties  incident 
to  its  successful  operation.  The  increase  in  volume  of 
seiuifinished  parts  passing  from  feeder  to  assembly  sec- 
tions, with  the  accompanying  increase  of  clerical  and  other 
work  and  the  multiplication  of  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  any  one  class 
of  product,  results  in  delays  and  increased  expenses  of 
various  kinds  which  cannot  be  overcome,  nor  can  the 
recurrence  of  them  be  prevented. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  of  such  a  scheme  is 
the  inability  to  fill  orders  promptly.  This  is  especially 
apparent  during  periods  of  business  depression,  when  quick 
delivery  is  of  larger  importance  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  is  then  usually  lowest,  and 
accordingly  a  larger  percentage  of  apparatus  requires  to 
be  built  from  the  ground  up  to  fill  customers'  orders. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  imperative  to  place 
so-called  "rush,"  "forfeiture"  and  other  orders  of  a  like 
nature  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  to  conduct  them  per- 
sonally, as  it  were,  through  the   shop. 

In  doing  this,  though,  other  orders  are  relegated  to  the 
background,  with  consequent  disastrous  results,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
customers  from  whom  such  orders  are  intended.  Of 
course,  the  greater  the  volume  of  these  special  orders, 
the  greater  the  ensuing  confusion  and  delay  in  connec- 
tion with  other  orders,  so  that  this  method  of  procedure 
if  not  a  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  but  simply  a  make- 
shift, a  temporar\-  expedient,  to  be  abandoned  as  quickly 
as  some  more  rational  method  presents  itself. 


*Two    papers    read    before    the    National    Machine    Tool    Builders' 
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Another  vital  difficulty,  perhaps  equal  in  importance  to 
that  already  mentioned,  is  the  matter  of  divided  respon- 
sibility, no  one  individual  being  primarily  responsible  for 
any  complete  piece  or  class  of  apparatus.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  even  to  make  an  attempt  to 
ameliorate  or  to  improve  conditions  which  are  known  to 
need  attention,  for  the  reason  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
proper  place  at  which  to  commence  the  betterment  work. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  and  without  going  any 
more  minutely  into  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that,  in  consequence  of  shipments  being 
delayed  and  responsibility  divided,  "work  in  progress"' 
and  stocks,  raw  and  finished,  will  be  high,  and  such 
proves  to  be  the  case. 

Change  to  Self-Contained  Units 

Recognizing  for  the  reasons  stated  that  the  methods 
of  manufacture  were  proving  inadequate  to  handle  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  business,  the  company  spent  consider- 
able time  in  investigating  the  methods  of  other  large  com- 
panies in  similar  lines  of  business,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  believed  advisable  to  inodify  the  original  scheme  in 
favor  of  so-called  "factory  departmentahzation" ;  that  is, 
to  divide  the  plant  into  a  number  of  separate  units,  as 
self-contained  as  the  nature  of  the  work  of  each  would 
permit.  In  other  words,  this  means  to  treat  the  units 
like  independent  factories,  as  it  were,  housed  together 
under  the  same  roof  for  mutually  advantageous  purposes, 
yet  buying  from  and  selling  to  one  another  their  various 
commodities  as  circumstances  seem  to  make  desirable.  -•X 
scheme  of  this  kind  naturally  causes  a  number  of  dupli- 
cations of  the  organization  and  equipment.  While  this  is 
so,  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  material  increase  in 
either,  since  the  change  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  existing  equipment  and  organization, 
with  the  addition  here  and  there  of  a  few  tools  which, 
under  the  original  plan,  were  used  in  common  by  two  or 
more  departments.  Even  this  may  to  some  extent  be 
avoided  by  assigning  such  tools  to  the  department  requir- 
ing them  most  and  permitting  the  other  departments  to 
have  their  work  done  on  requisition. 

The  Plan  Found  Very  Successful 

In  introducing  this  scheme  in  the  East  Pittsburgh 
Works,  it  was  deemed  advisable  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure to  put  it  into  effect  in  but  one  department  only, 
further  progress  along  this  line  to  be  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  results  obtained  in  it.  This  was  accordingly  done 
and  with  very  gratifying  results  almost  from  the  very 
commencement.  It  was  found,  as  anticipated,  that  among 
other  advantages  shipments  were  facilitated  and  "work  in 
progress"  and  stock  decreased,  all  to  a  very  marked  de- 
gree. 

Comparing  the  routine  in  this  particular  department 
under  the  original  and  the  modified  plans  it  is  found  that 
in  the  original  the  work  was  performed  by  22  sections 
located  in  13  independent  departments ;  in  the  plan  as 
modified,  the  same  work  is  now  done  by  13  sections  in  7 
independent  departments.  But  this  by  no  means  empha- 
sizes the  difference  even  in  the  routine,  for  the  reason  that 
under  the  modified  plan  authority  for  an  entire  line  of 
product  is  vested  in  a  single  individual,  who,  therefore, 
is  enabled  to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  raw  and 
partly  finished  items  to  be  carried.  By  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  these,  he  has  at  all  times  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  on  hand  and  is  thus  to  a  large  extent  not  dependent 
in  the  matter  of  deliveries  on  the  other  sections,  outside 
of  his  authority,  which  supply  him  with  materials. 

In  consequence  of  the  excellent  showing  made  in  the 
department  selected  for  trial,  departmentalization  was 
gradually  extended  throughout  the  plant  until  now  the 
work  has  been  almost  completed.  Though  not  yet  per- 
fected, some  of  the  details  still  requiring  to  be  straightened 
out  here  and  there,  the  general  results  have  been  a  confir- 
mation of  those  obtained  in  the  department  in  which  the 
scheme  was  first  tried. 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  practical  to  carry  this  depart- 
mental idea  into  all  sections ;  for  example,  in  the  pattern 
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shops  and  foundries,  or  in  certain  otlier  places  where 
either  the  work  or  the  equipment  is  very  special.  Neither 
has  it  been  deemed  wise  to  include  disk  grinding  or  pol- 
ishing, on  account  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  dust 
and  fumes  on  other  machines  in  the  vicinity,  though  cer- 
tain work  of  this  kind  is  being  done  in  some  of  the  de- 
partmentalized sections  where  facilities  for  carrying  off 
dust  and  fumes  have  been  provided. 

As  at  present  arranged,  there  are  in  the  works  eight 
fairly    self-contained    departments    as    follows : 

1.  Railroad,  mining  and   crane  motors. 

2.  Power,  for  large  generators  and  motors. 

3.  Control,  for  railroad  and  industrial  control  appara- 
tus. 

4.  Detail,  for  switchboards  and  accessories. 

5.  Small  motor,  for  small  power  motors.' 

6.  Transformer. 

7.  Locomotive. 

8.  Industrial,  for  medium  sized  motors. 

Besides  these,  certain  feeder  sections  still  continue  as 
follows :  Coils,  punchings,  blacksmith,  cabinet  and  pattern- 
making,  screw  machine,  foundries,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  screw  machine  section,  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  has  been  departmentalized  to  some  extent, 
though  the  greater  portion,  for  the  manufacture  of  such 
parts  as  are  made  in  large  quantities  and  carried  in  stock 
by  the  central  stores,  remains  unchanged.  Regarding  the 
other  feeder  sections,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may 
in  due  course  be  departmentalized,  without  necessarily 
changing  their  present  geographical  location,  but  simply 
be  assigning  in  each  a  certain  proportion  of  the  floor  space 
and  the  tool  equipment  to  each  of  the  already  department- 
alized units. 

The  Advantages  Secured 

The  results  obtained  in  the  other  departments  have 
been,  as  already  stated,  but  a  repetition  in  greater  or  less 
degree  of  those  in  the  department  where  the  modified 
plan  was  first  tried  out.  Summarizing  the  various  ad- 
vantages they  may  be  said  to  include : 

1.  Centralizing  of  authority  in  the  production  of  each 
class  of  apparatus. 

2.  Decrease  in  time  required  to  fill  customers'  orders. 

3.  Increase  in  output  in  a  given  period. 

4.  Decrease  in  "work  in  progress"  and  in  stocks. 

5.  Saving  of  floor  space. 

6.  Decrease  in  handling  of  materials. 

7.  Decrease  in  clerical  labor. 

8.  Decrease  in  indirect  expense  or  overhead  burden. 

9.  Increase  in  individual  initiative. 

10.  Healthy  competition  between  similar  sections  and 
departments. 

In  the  matter  of  accounting,  departmentalization  has 
been  carried  even  further  than  it  has  with  the  manu- 
factured products,  for  every  part  of  the  works,  whether 
a  feeder  section  or  a  completely  departmentalized  unit,  is 
now  self-contained  in  this  respect,  giving  a  total  of  53 
such  units  in  all.  Their  comparatively  small  size  permits 
the  ready  compilation  of  the  transactions  of  the  preceding 
month,  so  that  all  inter-sectional  and  inter-departmental 
accounts  are  therefore  balanced  on  a  monthly  basis.  A 
further  advantage  of  this  feature  is  that  each  unit  has  its 
own  percentage  of  indirect  expense  or  overhead  burden, 
figured  on  its  total  productive  labor,  which  percentage  is 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  seem  to  war- 
rant. Order  costs  are  compiled  by  the  feeder  sections 
and  departments  themselves. 

It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  the  aim  to  show  either 
a  profit  or  a  loss  in  any  of  the  sections  or  departments, 
so  that  when  either  of  these  conditions  arises  the  over- 
head percentage  is  altered  accordingly.  Every  month  each 
of  the  units  in  the  works  is  provided  with  a  set  of  charts 
or  curves  giving  a  continuous  record  of  its  performance  in 
total  productive  labor,  total  expense  labor  and  total  expense 
materials,  the  expense  items  being  also  segregated  along 
various  helpful  lines,  all  shown  directly  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  many  as  a  percentage  of  total  productive  labor  as 
well.  This  percentage  is  considered  as  a  measure  of  the 
expense  labor  and  material  efliciency. 

Systems  of  Wage  Payment  Used 

Regarding  systems  of  wage  payment,  day  work,  piece 
work  and  premium  work  are  all  used,  in  the  proportion  at 
the  present  time  of  35,  14  and  51  per  cent,  respectively. 

Time  limits  and  piece  work  prices  are  set  by  duly  quali- 


fied experts  and  only  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  involved.  In  determining  these  a  base  is  first  set, 
which  base  is  assumed  as  the  time  re(iuired  to  do  the 
work  by  the  average  skilled  workman.  This  becomes  the 
time  limit,  in  the  case  of  premium  work ;  or,  from  it  is 
figured  the  piece  work  price  where  piece  work  is  used. 
Upon  the  completion  of  each  job,  the  actual  time  taken  is 
compared  by  the  time  clerk  with  the  base  time,  and  if  the 
former  is  in  excess  the  matter  is  further  investigated.  In 
one  of  the  departments  all  time  slips  in  each  section  at 
the  end  of  each  day  are  totaled  twice ;  first,  with  refer- 
ence to  base  time,  and,  second,  with  reference  to  actual 
time,  the  ratio  between  them  being  the  efficiency  of  the 
section  as  far  as  productive  labor  is  concerned.  This 
scheme  applied  to  a  workman's  time  slip  will  likewise  give 
the  individual  efficiency  and  was  originally  so  used,  it  is 
believed,  by  Harrington  Emerson.  It  is  possible  that  the 
scheme  may  be  applied  generally  in  due  course. 

Departmentalization  on  the  basis  of  product  has  like- 
wise been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  engineering  de- 
partment and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  the  sales  cor- 
respondence department :  in  fact,  in  certain  instances  the 
engineers  and  the  correspondents  are  located  alongside  of 
one  another  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  routine  work 
in  connection  with  orders  is  facilitated. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  in  what  has 
been  said  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  only  the  barest 
outline  has  of  necessity  been  given  of  a  few  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  working  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company  from  the  viewpoint  of  departmentalization 
on  the  basis  of  product.  It  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  to 
convey  the  idea  that  this  method  of  operating  a  large  and 
growing  manufacturing  concern  is  the  only  correct  way; 
but,  from  the  exeperience  of  our  company,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  it  is  the  best  method  for  its  particular  needs. 
Xor  can  any  general  statement  be  made  as  to  when  it 
would  appear  advisable  for  a  similar  concern  to  change 
over  from  manufacturing  on  a  basis  of  tool  equipment  to 
manufacturing  on  a  basis  of  product,  as  experience  alone 
would  seem  to  be  the  guide. 


Paper  by  F.  C.  Kent, 

Superintendent    Fierce-Great   Arrow   Company,    Buffalo,    X.    Y. 

Inasmuch  as  the  product  of  some  concerns  is  di- 
versified, and  machine  tools  used  for  one  class  of  product 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  another 
class,  this  discussion  would  be  applicable  only  in  its  en- 
tirety to  about  80  per  cent,  of  our  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

My  earlier  training  in  the  metal  work  industries  has 
been  with  the  department  plan  of  machine  tool  arrange- 
ment on  the  basis  of  production.  The  transition  to  an 
enthusiast  of  the  department  plan  of  machine  tool  ar- 
rangement on  the  basis  of  equipment  has  been  gradual.  I 
have  been  guilty  of  considerable  backsliding,  caused  us- 
ually by  listening  to  some  silver  tongued  systematizer,  but 
after  my  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  I  can 
positively  say  "never  again."  We  have  been  afflicted  with 
a  plague  of  theories.  What  we  need  now  is  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  I  have  had  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  upon  which  to  try  out  this  proposition; 
for  example,  cheap  metal  specialties,  bicycles,  motor  ve- 
hicles, electric  locomotives,  coal  mining  machinery  and 
general  .jobbing  and  contracting  work.  The  quality  of 
workmanship  and  material  has  varied  from  the  roughest 
to  that  of  the  very  highest  grade.  The  weight  of  the  fin- 
ished product  ranged  from  a  few  pounds  to  many  tons. 

Decided  Increase  in  Profits  fi-om  This  Plan 

Some  of  these  concerns  were  very  thoroughly  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  the  product  plan,  but  in  every  case 
where  a  change  has  been  made  to  the  basis  of  equipment 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  profits,  together  with  a 
marked  increase  in  wages  of  both  productive  and  non- 
productive  labor. 

The  remark  that  this  is  the  age  of  specialization  in 
the  machine  shop  is  true,  but  how  many  of  us  compre- 
hend the  truth?  Manufacturers  are  just  beginning  to  re- 
solve into  first  principles  the  various  manufacturing  proc- 
esses of  their  finished  product.  They  have  yet  to  apply 
this  analysis  with  exactness  to  the  problems  of  machine 
tool  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product.  I 
believe   there  is   a   lack   of  knowledge   of  the   possibilities 
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of  the  most  common  type  of  macliinc  tools  in  every  shop; 
in  fact,  there  is  not  one  shop  in  ten  in  whicli  the  possi- 
bilities of  even  the  engine  lathe  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Arranging  on  the  Basis  of  Production. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  development  along  this  line  has 
been  retarded  by  the  system  of  arranging  tools  on  the 
basis  of  production.  Department  superintendents  and 
foremen  have  had  to  cover  too  wide  a  field ;  their  thoughts 
and  energies  have  been  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
things  needing  attention  every  minute  of  the  day.  Some 
of  you,  who  have  been  shop  foremen  in  the  past,  must 
concede  that  there  are  a  few  things  that  need  constant 
attention  regardless  of  the  system  you  may  have  de- 
vised to  relieve  you  of  the  clerical  and  detail  work. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  a  foreman  to  produce  a  well  balanced  and  nia.ximum 
product  with  machine  tools  grouped  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
duction. A  few  words  from  an  editorial  in  the  Motor 
Age  of  March  30  will  illustrate  this  point  with  respect  to 
the  operator.     It  is  as   follows : 

The  arrangement  of  machinery  was  not  symmetrical.  Drills  were 
placed  side  by  side  with  planers,  and  planers  with  lathes,  and  lathes 
witn  grinders.  It  was  discovered  that  this  mixing  of  operators 
brought  about  an  unconscious  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  work- 
man. The  workman  at  the  lathe  might  be  a  master  of  his  job,  but 
his  energies  were  not  concentrated  on  it.  One  minute  he  was 
watching  a  grinder  at  his  right,  the  next  a  drill  at  his  left,  with  the 
result  that  his  efficiency  was  impaired  and  it  was  impaired  because 
of   distracting   environments. 

Now,  if  the  operator's  mind  becomes  distracted  under 
such  conditions,  when  he  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  his 
machine  and  the  subject  he  is  machining,  what  must  be 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  foreman  of  this  department? 

Men  Have  Hobbies 

A  foreman  as  well  as  an  operator  has  his  hobby,  and 
if  he  did  not  ride  it  he  would  not  be  human.  He  may 
be  fascinated  with  the  lathe  but  despise  the  sight  of  a 
grinder.  The  operations  on  the  lathe  will  receive  his  best 
attention  whether  the  work  done  on  the  other  types  of 
machines  need  supervision  or  not,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  may  be  the  so-called  all-round  mechanic.  He  is  more 
or  less  a  jack-of-all-trades,  flitting  from  one  job  to 
another  without  learning  the  real  possibilities  of  any  of 
the  machines  under  his  charge.  These  conditions  preclude 
thinking  of  labor  and  machine  efficiency  as  applied  to  his 
department. 

For  general  supervision  the  plan  of  grouping  the  ma- 
chines on  the  basis  of  production  is  disastrous  in  most  fac- 
tories because  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  a  working 
balance  between  the  various  operating  departments  and  of 
making  the  production   equal   in   all   departments. 

The  grouping  of  inachine  tools  on  the  basis  of  equip- 
ment is  the  only  solution  for  better  and  increasing  pro- 
duction. This  is  true  because  no  man  becomes  an  ex- 
pert in  all  lines  of  mechanics.  He  increases  production 
because  he  intensifies  or  specializes  along  narrow  lines. 

The  foreman  who  concentrates  his  energies  on  one 
class  of  machine  tools,  and  is  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
his  equipment,  has  the  opportunity  of  his  life  for  increas- 
ing to  the  highest  degree  the  labor  and  machine  efficiency 
of  his  department. 

Departmental  Supervision 

The  problem  of  securing  proper  departmental  super- 
vision becomes  less  serious  under  the  system  of  grouping 
machines  according  to  equipment  rather  than  according  to 
production.  I  have  seen  foremen  in  charge  of  departments 
equipped  with  lathes,  drills,  grinders,  etc.,  who  were  un- 
able to  get  satisfactory  results,  but  when  these  same  men 
were  placed  in  charge  of  one  special  class  of  work  with 
machines  with  which  they  were  entirely  familiar,  they 
became  interested  and  enthusiastic,  with  the  result  that 
their  earning  power  and  efficiency  were  greatly  enhanced. 

Nor  is  it  where  the  human  element  is  concerned  that 
the  plan  of  grouping  machines  with  regard  to  equip- 
ment is  superior  to  the  plan  of  grouping  with  regard  to 
the  product.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  less  perma- 
nent investment  is  needed  because  less  floor  space  is  re- 
quired. Consequently  it  admits  of  a  better  lighting  system 
and  requires  fewer  lights  and  less  heating  appartus.  The 
saving  in  pulleys,  hangers,  shafting,  belting,  etc.,  is  con- 
siderable. Power,  labor  and  supplies  for  the  up-keep  of 
the   extra   equipment   is   also   saved. 

In    fact,    on    several    occasions    the    rearrangement    of 


machinery  to  the  plan  based  on  equipment  has  saved  the 
necessity  of  erecting  new  buildings  to  increase  produc- 
tion. In  one  change  I  recall  that  no  hangers  and  other 
power  transmission  equipment  in  proportion  were  elimi- 
nated. When  machines  of  the  same  type  are  grouped  to- 
gether it  is  possible  to  discern  their  production  capacity 
and  set  an  efficiency  standard  with  greater  accuracy.  It 
also  assists  the  foremen  in  selecting  the  better  types  of 
machine  tools  and  in  eliminating  the  poorer  types. 

Organized  on  the  basis  of  product,  there  is  a  tendency 
of  department  foremen  to  carry  a  stock  of  their  own  jigs, 
chucks  of  various  sizes,  milling  machine  and  lathe  arbors, 
drills,  taps,  dies  and  cutters  of  all  sorts  which  are  fre- 
quently duplicated  in  other  departments.  The  diversity 
of  opinion  among  foremen  about  high  speed  steels,  emery 
wheels,  etc.,  is  accountable  for  the  great  variety  of  them 
found  in  so  many  manufacturing  plants  organized  on  this 
plan. 

This  duplication  and  confusion  incident  to  the  handling 
of  small  tools  and  apparent  lack  of  exact  knowledge  may 
be  obviated  by  the  installation  of  a  central  tool  storage, 
equipped  with  first-class  grinding  facilities  and  supervised 
by  a  tool  specialist.  By  this  method  worn  tools  may  be 
properly  ground  and  kept  in  perfect  condition,  ready  for 
use  when  needed.  This  arrangement  makes  possjble  the 
standardization  of  emery  wheels,  sizes  of  tool  steel  and  all 
kinds   of    shop    supplies. 

The  Arrangement  in  the  Pierce-Arrow  Shops 

At  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company  the  arrange- 
ment of  machine  tools  on  the  basis  of  equipment  is  car- 
ried out  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  refinement  than  at 
most  shops  operating  under  this  system.  .'Ml  lathes  are 
not  only  ground  to  form  a  department,  but  they  are  sub- 
divided into  smaller  groups  according  to  size,  class  of 
work,  etc.  For  instance,  one  section  known  as  the  turret 
department  is  divided  into  groups  of  automatic  chucking 
machines,  automatic  screw  machines,  flat  and  he.xagon, 
turret  lathes  and  hand  screw  machines.  The  larger  tur- 
ret lathes  of  the  Gisholt  type  and  vertical  boring  tools  are 
not  included  in  this  department,  but  form  separate  groups. 
The  hand  and  spur  gear  cutters  form  separate  groups. 
The  milling  machines  are  classified  as  vertical,  horizontal, 
Lincoln  type  and  hand  groups.  The  drilling  machines  are 
divided  into  radial,  heavy  duty,  medium  and  sensitive 
groups.  The  grinders  are  grouped  as  internal,  plain  and 
surface.  Supervision  is  effected  by  placing  an  assistant 
foreman  in  charge  of  a  subdivision  of  machines.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  foreman  who  has  direct  charge  of  the 
departmental  group.  The  foreman  is  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  a  general  foreman  or  assistant  superintendent, 
of  which  there  are  several.  They  in  turn  receive  their  in- 
structions  from  the  general  superintendent. 

In  our  production  engineering  department,  which  has 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  a  more  closely 
related  shop  organization,  we  have  at  present  a  working 
force  of  three  mechanics  and  three  clerks,  the  former 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  a  number 
of  years  and  understand  our  product  thoroughly.  The 
head  of  the  department  has  served  as  draftsman,  tool  de- 
signer, head  of  specification,  pattern  and  material  order 
departments,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
terials used  in  our  product.  The  second  is  a  pattern 
maker,  designer  of  special  machinery  and  tools,  and  is 
also  a  machinist.  The  other  is  an  expert  tool  maker, 
former  tool  room  foreman,  and  has  had  considerable 
experience  in   the  manufacture   of   special   machinery. 

.A  suggestion  blank  pad  is  to  be  found  on  every  shop 
foreman's  desk.  These  blanks  are  used  by  the  foreman 
and  his  men  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  this  department  such  changes  in  manufacturing  opera- 
tions and  handling  of  our  product  that  occur  to  them  from 
time  to  time.  The  suggestions  are  carefully  analyzed  by 
this  department  and  if  no  objections  to  their  adoption  are 
found  by  them  or  by  the  department  superintendent,  by 
whom  the  suggested  changes  are  finally  approved,  the 
changes  are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  suggested 
changes  are  rejected,  the  reasons  therefor  are  reported 
to   the   men   who   make   them. 

When  new  parts  for  our  production  are  determined 
upon,  this  department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  shop 
foremen  interested,  carefully  analyzes  the  operations 
necessary  for  each  part,  so  as  to  assist  our  chief  tool 
draftsman  in  determining  correct  working  points  in  mak- 
ing quick  acting  and  economical  tools. 
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New  Automatic  Tap  Fluter 

A  recent  product  of  the  Bickford  Machine  Company, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  is  an  automatic  machine  for  fluting  four 
taps  or  reamers  simultaneously.  The  machine  is  entirely 
automatic  in  operation  and  after  the  work  is  placed  be- 
tween the  centers  the  carriage  is  moved  forward  and 
back  without  any  attention  and  the  cutters  index  at  the 
proper  intervals   for  the  different  numbers   of   flutes. 

A  short  spiral  gear  cut  in  each  spindle  and  meshing 
with   a    spirally   fluted   cross   shaft   controls    the    indexing 


clutch  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  telescope  shaft  and 
worm  feed  to  the  table.  This  clutch  is  controlled  by  a 
special  device  wliich  disengages  it  from  the  forward  gear 
and  engages  it  with  the  reverse  gear  or  vice  versa  without 
any  knocking  or  pause  while  the  direction  of  travel  is  being 
changed. 

The  cutters  are  supplied  with  oil  from  a  tank  m  the 
base  of  the  machine.  The  tail  block  centers  are  actuated 
by  heavy  coil  springs  and  are  operated  by  a  specially  de- 
signed curved  lever  which  does  not  make  it  necessary  for 
the  operators'  hands  to  be  placed  near  the  cutter. 

Two  sizes  of  machines  are  built,  one  for  handhng  work 
up  to  V2  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  the  size  illustrated,  and 
the  other  for  fluting  tools  having  a  maximum  diameter  of 
lYi  in.  The  smaller  of  the  two  machines  weighs  iioo 
lb.  while  the  larger  is  700  lb.  heavier  and  in  addition  has 
back  gears  and  fixtures  for  squaring  the  shank  of  the 
tap. 


An   .-\iitnmatic   Machine  for   Fluting   Four  Taps  and  Reamers   Simul- 
taneously,    iiade   by   the   Bickford   Machine   Comjiany, 
Greenlield,    Mass. 

of  the  centers.  At  one  end  of  this  cross  shaft  is  an  in- 
dex collar  having  the  required  stops  for  controlling  its 
motion.  Power  is  applied  to  this  cross  shaft  through  a 
second  collar  v/hich  is  connected  to  the  index  collar  by 
a  ratchet.  The  second  collar  is  revolved  as  the  carriage 
advances  and  a  tension  is  put  on  the  index  collar  through 
a  pull  spring  and  the  ratchet  teeth,  so  that  when  the  car- 
riage returns  a  special  device  unlocks  the  index  and  the 
cross  shaft  is  revolved  and  turns  the  centers  driving  the 
work.  A  disk  on  the  opposite  end  of  this  cross  shaft  has 
a  number  of  flat  places  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
flutes  required  milled  on  its  circumference.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  flat  places  is  such  that  a  stud  set  in  a  bar 
operating  the  feed  just  clears  them.  As  the  disk  turns 
with  the  cross  shaft,  the  part  of  its  periphery  which  is  not 
milled  depresses  this  stud  and  disengages  the  feed  while 
if  the  indexing  is  only  partly  completed  the  portion  of 
the  disk  between  the  flat  places  will  stop  the  movement  of 
the  carriage,  .\nother  feature  of  the  feed  mechanism  is 
a  disk  carried  at  the  end  of  the  main  feed  shaft,  having 
stops  on  its  circumference  which  operate  a  small  uni- 
versal shaft  that  in  turn  shifts  the  clutch  in  the  feed  gear 
box. 

The  carriage  is  arranged  so  that  it  will  stop  if  the 
indexing  is  not  properly  done  as  well  as  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  A  quick  return  at  the  rate  of  5  to  I  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  gear  box  and  a  special  device 
for  changing  the  direction  of  the  table  travel.  The  gear 
box  contains  three  sets  of  compound  gears  and  a  sliding 


A  Reversible  Window  Ventilating  Device 


A  new  and  somewhat  novel  ventilating  outfit  by  which 
fresh  air  can  be  blown  into  a  room  or  foul  air  exhausted 
from  it  has  been  brought  out  by  the  American  Blower 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  device  is  mtended  to  be 
placed  in  the  upper  sashes  of  windows,  in  transoms  or 
the  ends  of  skylights  and  includes  a  12^-in.  motor-driven 
Ventura  fan  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  May- 
18,   191 1,   a  cast-iron   housing  and   a  worm-gear  reversing 


An   Automatic   Machine  for  Fluting  Four  Taps  and   Reamers  Simul- 
taneously,   Made   by    the    Bickford    Machine    Company, 
Greenfield.    Mass. 

mechanism    together    with    the    rod,    the   bearing   and    the 
handle. 

The  power  for  operating  the  motor  is  secured  by  screw- 
ing a  plug  into  the  nearest  electric  light  socket.  The  em- 
ployment of  an  ingenious  reversing  mechanism  enables 
the  air  to  be  discharged  straight  ahead,  directly  toward 
either  the  ceiling  or  the  floor  or  at  any  intermediate  angle. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  supply  a  room  with  pure 
fresh  air  under  a  slight  pressure  without  subjecting  the 
occupants  to  a  draft.  A  simple  turn  of  the  hand  wheel 
controlling  the  reversing  mechanism  changes  the  fan  so 
that  it  exhausts   foul  air  from  the  room. 


Traction  elevators  for  Chicago's  tallest  building  have 
been  decided  on.  The  building  is  the  Heisen  office  struc- 
ture, one  story  higher  than  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  There 
are  to  be  14  elevators  of  the  overhead  traction  type,  hav- 
ing a  speed  of  350  ft.  per  minute  and  a  travel  of  250  ft. 
They  are  to  be  equipped  with  the  Ideal  interpole  motors 
built  by  the  Ideal  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  and  are  being  installed  by  the  H.  J.  Reedy  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati.  Each  motor  is  of  45  lip-  capacity  and 
and  is  provided  with  a  speed  showing  cantroUer,  allowing 
for  a  rate  of  travel  of  175  and  250  ft.  per  minute  as  well 
the  350  ft.  speed  without  regard  to  load. 
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Machine  for  Boring  Engine   Valves 


To  bore  the  four  valve  ports  in  Corliss  engine  cylin- 
ders the  Beaman  &  Smith  Company,  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  developed  a  two-spindle  adjustable  boring  machine. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  bore  port  holes  ranging 
from  3  to  9  in.  in  diameter  and  for  any  distance  up 
to  6  ft.  in  length,  two  at  a  time,  while  they  can  be  spaced 
at  distances  ranging  from  8->4  to  37  in.  on  centers.  One 
of  the  special  features  of  the  machine  is  the  arrangement 
employed  to  secure  accuracy  in  boring  these  very  long 
holes.  The  boring  bars  holding  the  tools  are  revolved 
in  one  position,  and  the  work  is  fed  in  either  direction  past 


and  transmits  power  from  it  to  the  .spindle  driving  gear. 
In  this  way  the  spindles  can  be  located  at  any  desired  dis- 
tance from  8>4  to  37  in.  between  centers  without  altering 
the  driving  mechanism.  A  foot  lever  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  near  the  feed  box  operates  the  large  brake  which  is 
provided    for"  the   driving   gear. 


The  Vesta  Gas  Range  &  Mfg.  Company,  recently  in- 
corporated, has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Chattanooga 
Stove  Works  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  it  has  enlarged 
and  equipped  thoroughly  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
range,  steel  ranges  and  gas  cook  stoves.  The  buildings  of 
this  plant  are  constructed  of  brick.  The  warehouse  and 
mounting  departments  occupy  a  building  60  x  280  ft.,  four 


Beaman   &   Smith   Two-Spindle   Machine    for  Boring  Valve   Ports  in    Engine   Cylinders. 


the  cutting  points,  thus  eliminating  inaccuracies  due  to 
the  springing  of  the  boring  bars. 

Four  bolts  and  a  driving  key  in  each  spindle  connect 
the  boring  bars  to  the  spindles  and  the  outer  support  for 
the  former  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  bridge.  Th;s 
support  rests  upon  projecting  ways  fastened  to  each  side 
of  the  bed  and  has  an  adjustment  of  14  ft.  along  the  line 
of  travel.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  table  and  the 
latter  can  pass  under  it.  A  small  lever  at  the  right  of 
the  feed  box  controls  the  reversal  of  the  feed  mechanism. 
In  this  w-ay  the  table  can  be  fed  in  one  direction  while 
the  roughing  cut  is  being  taken,  stopped  while  new  tools 
are  being  inserted  and  the  finishing  cut  taken  as  the  table 
feeds  back.  A  quick  power  traverse  in  either  direction 
which  is  operated  independently  of  the  spindle  drive  by 
a  small  motor  on  the  back  of  the  bed  is  provided  for 
the  table.  This  traverse  is  operated  by  friction  clutches 
controlled  by  the  long  lever  below  the  spindle  saddle  and 
enables  .the  table  to  be  run  back  quickly  while  the  bars 
are  not  revolving,  an  arrangement  which  prevents  scor- 
ing of  the  finished  bore  by  the  tools. 

The  table  has  a  travel  of  13  ft.  4  in.,  and  working 
surface  measures  36  in.  in  width  and  6  ft.  long.  A  large 
diameter  screw  working  in  a  bronze  nut  feeds  the  table, 
ball  bearings  taking  the  thrust.  The  feed  for  the  table  is 
positive  and  the  mechanism,  all  of  which  is  entirely  pro- 
tected from  dirt  and  chips,  consists  of  a  set  of  gears  in  a 
chain-driven  feed  box  and  a  worm  and  worm  wheel  which 
transmit  the  power  from  the  gear  box  to  the  feed  screw. 
An  automatic  trip  in  either  direction  is  furnished  for  the 
feed  as  well  as  a  hand  wheel  for  fine  adjustment. 

A  lo-hp.  motor  drives  the  spindles,  which  run  in  taper 
bronze  boxes  having  a  take-up  for  wear,  through  a  re- 
duction gear  having  a  ratio  of  36  to  i.  To  take  care  of 
the  variation  in  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
holes,  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  large  driving 
gear  to  a  shaft  running  at  right  angles  to  a  line  joining 
the  spindle  centers.  Each  head  has  a  bracket  attached 
to  it  and  carries  a  bevel  gear  which  sHdes  on  this  shaft. 


stories.  The  foundry  is  65  x  220  ft.  The  patterns  are  of 
aluminum  match  plates.  C.  C.  Huntington  is  president,  E. 
Schmalzried  is  vice-president  and  M.  H.  Coffey  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  president  has  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  stove  industry  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  locality. 


The  Panama  Canal,  it  is  officially  stated,  is  three-fourths 
completed.  It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  work  began, 
in  which  time  the  removal  of  material  from  the  line  of  the 
canal  has  amounted  to  138,000,000  cu.  yd.,  leaving  only  44,- 
000,000  yd.  to  be  excavated.  The  installation  of  the  gates 
for  the  locks  on  the  canal  has  begun. 


It  has  been  brought  out  by  German  statistics  that  agri- 
culture suffers  far  more  from  accidents  than  any  other 
occupation.  Of  the  total  number  of  mishaps  resulting  in 
temporary  disability,  45  per  cent,  occur  in  agriculture,  9 
each  in  iron  and  steel  trades  and  in  building  operations, 
and  Syi  per  cent,  in  mining.  It  is  explained  that  it  is 
natural  that  the  agricultural  laborer  should  be  especially 
subject  to  accident,  for  he  has  to  handle  teams,  machinery, 
and  explosives,  and  is  too  much  a  jack-of-all-trades  to 
be  skilled  in  any  one. 

A  manganese  steel  tire  2  in.  thick,  after  19  months' 
use  in  crushing  grout  from  fire  brick  in  a  g-ft.  dry  pan 
in  a  clayworking  establishment,  was  found  easily  good  for 
another  year  by  G.  W.  Kreisly  of  the  Edgar  Allen  Ameri- 
can Manganese  Steel  Company,  McCormick  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  In  a  paper  before  the  twenty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion at  Louisville,  he  explained  that  a  car  wheel  tire  4 
in.  thick  had  a  wear  of  only  six  months,  while  the  man- 
ganese tire  at  the  end  of  the  period  stated  was  concaved 
not  more  than  3/32  in.  on  a  lo-in.  face. 


Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  have  completed  their  second 
blast  furnace  in  Cleveland.  This  stack  will  probably  not 
be  blown  in  until  market  conditions  improve. 
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There  are  large  inquiries  for  machinery  for  export  in  the  Xew  York  market  and  the  call  from  the  railroads 
has  improved.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  business  is  somewhat  quiet.  Inquiries  have  fallen  off  in 
Cleveland,  but  the  trade  there  is  bidding  on  a  list  of  150  machines  for  a  technical  high  school.  In  Cin- 
cinnati foreign  business  is  occupying  the  most  attention  and  domestic  buying  is  of  the  hand-to-mouth  order. 
More  encouraging  reports  come  from  Detroit,  where  the  automobile  riiakers  are  especially  busj^  and  are 
buying  generously.  Business  is  uniformly  quiet  in  Xew  England,  but  an  unusual  number  of  factory 
extensions,  which  will  result  in  buying  in  the  future  have  been  announced.  In  Philadelphia  the  market  is 
irregular  and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  The  demand  is  good  in  San  Francisco,  but  the  buying 
movement  there  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  In  Texas  business  is  on  the  increase  and  an  excellent  trade  is 
being  done  in  irrigation  machinery,  while  an  unusual  number  of  new  enterprises  calling  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment have  come  forward.  There  are  prospects  of  railroad  buj'ing  in  the  South,  but  the  general  demand  there 
is  not  very  good;  


New  York 

Xew  York.  May  24,  191 1. 

The  Xew  York.  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  has 
about  closed  out  for  its  large  list  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  other  railroads  will  shortlj'  buy.  The  Xew 
Y^ork  Central  Railroad  has  been  renewing  its  inquiries 
on  a  large  list  which  the  company  sent  out  last  August 
and  against  which  nothing  has  been  purchased.  If  this 
business  is  closed  it  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  about 
$75,000.  From  all  accounts  some  good  business  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  this  country  for  a  large  ship  build- 
ing plant  in  Brazil.  A  Xew  Y'ork  firm  has  been  mak- 
ing inquiries  for  a  large  amount  of  equipment,  and 
assurances  have  been  given  that  American  machinery 
will  be  given  preference.  During  the  last  week  in- 
quiries from  domestic  manufacturers  increased  to  a 
large  extent,  but  judging  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
them  the  matter  of  placing  orders  will  depend  largely 
on  future  business  developments.  Foundrymen  report 
that  inquiries  for  machinery  castings  have  increased, 
but  actual  biisiness  is  not  very  good.  Manufacturers 
seem  to  show  a  great  interest  in  prices,  but  they 
appear  very  cautious  about  placing  orders.  The  de- 
mand for  some  classes  of  automatic  machinery  is 
unusual.  Makers  of  automatic  screw  machinery,  for 
instance,  declare  their  May  business  to  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  month  promises  to  be  the 
best  business  month  of  the  year.  Corliss  engine  mak- 
ers also  note  an  increase,  but  the  call  for  the  general 
line  of  metal  working  machinery  is  not  very  good. 
Machine  tool  builders,  as  a  rule,  are  working  to  about 
60  per  cent,  of  their  manufacturing  capacity. 

The  Oriental  Metal  Bed  Company,  Hoboken,  X'.  J., 
has  awarded  a  general  contract  for  a  plant  to  be 
erected  on  Clinton  street,  between  Eighth  and  Xinth 
streets,  that  city.  The  building  will  be  60  x  200  ft., 
four  stories.  The  cost,  including  the  equipment  to  be 
installed,  will  be  about  $29,450.  The  company  will 
move  the  machinery  now  in  its  present  plant  and  some 
new  metal  working  equipment  will  be  added.  All  the 
machinerj'  will  be  electrically  driven. 

Armour  &  Co..  30-  Church  street,  X'ew  York,  will 
erect  a  large  by-product  plant  at  Chrome,  X^.  J.  The 
compan\'  is  planning  to  build  a  main  structure,  ,300x600 
ft.,  of  mill  construction,  and  the  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  special  machierj'  for  the  manufacture  of  fertiliz- 
ers. The  machinery  details  are  being  worked  out  in 
the   Chicago  office. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company  has  completed  plans  for 
extensive  additions  which  it  will  at  once  make  to  its 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pumps  at  Seneca  Falls, 
X*.  Y..  at  a  cost  of  about  $250,000.  The  new  buildings 
will  comprise  two  machine  shops  each  150  x  350  ft., 
one  story,  and  a  four-story  building,  no  x  250  ft. 

The  Benedict  Mfg.  Company.  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  manu- 
facturer of  portable  electric  lights,  etc.,  contemplates 
the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  main  building  of  the  extensive  lithographing 
plant  to  be  built  by  the  Huebner-Bleistein  Patents 
Company.  Dewey  avenue  and  the  Xew  York  Central 
Railroad  Belt  Line.  Buffalo,  X'.  Y.,  will  be  122  x  290  ft., 
one  story,  and  of  brick  with  concrete  floor  and  roof. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  power  house  and  a 
machine  shop,  and  other  buildings  will  be  erected  later 
on  the  company's  site  of  12  acres.  The  general  offices 
of  the  company  are  in  the  Sidway  Building,  775  Main 
street. 

The  mayor  and  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
have  been  authorized  to  issue  20-year  bonds  for  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the  new  water-works 
pumping  station. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  building  a  one-story 
steel  car  repair  shop  at  its  Atlas  \Vorks,  Elk  and  Bab- 
cock  streets,  and  the   Buffalo   Creek  Railroad,   Buffalo. 

The  Buffalo  Wire  Works  Company,  Buffalo,  is  build- 
ing a  four-story  and  basement  fireproof  factory  and 
ofiice  at  320  and  322  The  Terrace,  adjoining  its  present 
plant.  Considerable  additional  wire-weaving  equipment 
will  be  provided. 

The  General  Drop  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  is  add- 
ing to  its  plant  at  Elmwood  avenue  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
road a  one-story  steel  blower  house. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  products  is 
to  be  erected  at  Gouverneur,  X'.  Y.,  by  the  Dixon  Wire 
Company.  Dixon.  III.     The  cost  will  be  about  $75,000. 

The  Eastern  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  has 
received  contract  from  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
\\'orks,  that  city,  for  the  construction  of  two  tunnels 
under  the  tracks  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  at 
the  Front  avenue  pumping  station  of  the  water  works 
for  discharge  mains  for  new  pumps  X'os.  3  and  4. 

The  Universal  Fiber  Company,  Rochester.  X.  Y., 
recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  manufacturing  plant  to 
be  located  at  Penn  Yan,  X.  Y.  The  incorporators  are 
John  A.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Fibre  Box  Company, 
Rochester:  John  R.  Taylor  and  Lyman  J.  Baskin,  Roch- 
ester. 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Electric  Company  has 
plans  completed  for  building  Xo.  14  of  its  new  plant  at 
Erie,  Pa.  The  building  will  be  75  x  400  ft.,  five  stories, 
of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete. 


New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  23,  iqii. 

The  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  case 
promises,  according  to  general  opinion  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, to  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  business 
situation,  because  it  removes  a  bugaboo,  and  also  be- 
cause a  principle  is  established  which  should  relieve 
most  of  the  larger  combinations  of  liability  under  the 
Sherman  act.  Business  has  not  improved  as  yet,  how- 
ever, and  is  pretty  uniformly  quiet,  among  the  dealers 
as  well  as  with  the  manufacturers.  Confidence  in  the 
future  is  shown  bj-  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
announcements  of  factory  extensions.  The  Boston  & 
ilaine  Railroad  has  not  yet  sent  out  the  machinery  list 
for  the  Concord  shops,  nor  has  it  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  bids  submitted  weeks  ago  for  the  shops  at 
Lyndonville,  Xt. 

While  the  plans  of  the  Artistic  Bronze  Company 
for  the  removal  of  its  works  from  South  Xorwalk  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are  not  complete,  the  purpose  is 
to  make  the  change  this  season,  with  works  m  the 
western  part  of  Bridgeport.  The  company  proposes 
to  manufacture  builders'  hardware  and  furniture  trim- 
mings on  a  larger  scale.  The  only  machinery  which 
has  so  far  been  decided  upon  and  for  which  the  com- 
pany' will  be  in  the  market  is  electric-driven  polishing 
and  buffing  lathes. 

The  International  Silver  Company's  plans  for  the 
season  include  the  erection  of  a  four-story  building, 
58  X  122  ft.,  which  will  be  an  addition  to  Factory  H, 
Meriden,  Conn.  It  wil  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.  Company  silverware. 

The  Upson  Xut  Company,  Unionville,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturer of  bolts,  nuts  and  carriage  hardware,  will 
increase  its  works  by  adding  a  story  to  a  present  build- 
ing, 45  X  185  ft. 

The   Plume   &  Atwood   Mfg.   Company,   Waterbury, 
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Conn.,  is  erecting  a  three-story  building,  46  x  117  ft., 
which  will  be  devoted  to  a  machine  shop  and  storage. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  30  x  200  ft. 
The  growth  of  this  business  has  been  very  rapid,  the 
present  sliops  having  been  occupied  but  a  compar- 
atively short  time. 

The  Lee  Steam  Turbine  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Connecticut  with 
capital  stock  of  $150,000,  to  manufacture  the  Lee  steam 
turbine.  The  incorporators  are  Henry  B.  Lee,  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  VVinthrop  G.  Bushnell  and  Sam- 
uel  C.   Morehouse,   New   Haven. 

The  Gervais  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  electric 
materials,  supplies,  light  hardware  and  specialties. 
C.  E.  Gervais  is  the  president,  E.  R.  Low  secretary, 
and  Marshall  L  Smith  treasurer.  The  company  is  not 
yet  ready  to  give  out  details  of  its  manufacturing  plans. 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  erect  an  additional  building  this  season,  to 
be  50  X  200  ft.,  six  stories.  This  company  has  increased 
its  works  consistently  and  rapidly  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  been  a  large  buyer  of  machinery  and 
other  equipment. 

The  new  plant  of  the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine 
Company.  Groton,  Conn.,  is  ready  for  operation,  and 
will  immediately  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  engines 
and  other  machinery  for  the  boats  which  the  Electric 
Boat  Company  will  build  for  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  United  Dry  Drug  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  abandoned  its  purpose  to  establish  a  large  plant  in 
the  West,  and  instead  will  erect  large  additions  to  the 
works  at  Boston.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  ^n 
eight-story  building  for  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery, to  contain  112,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  of 
brick,  steel,  concrete  and  tile,  the  purpose  being  to 
create  an  entirely  fireproof  structure.  Another  build- 
ing will  add  81,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  &  Board  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  will  erect  a  four-story  brick  and  con- 
crete building,  67  x  131  ft.;  Cheney  Bros..  South  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  an  addition  to  their  box  shop;  and  the 
Day-Emerson  Shoe  Company,  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  new 
shoe  factory. 


Philadelphia 

Phil.adelphia.  Pa.,  May  24,  igii. 

Transactions  in  the  local  market  have  been  on  the 
same  irregular  basis  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time. 
Manufacturers  and  merchants  report  current  orders  as 
being  small  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future 
not  particularly  encouraging;  iji  fact,  it  is  hardly  ex- 
pected that  much  betterment  in  the  demand  for  tools 
will  be  shown  until  the  general  market  conditions 
show  improvement,  and  how  soon  that  will  be  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  although  the  trade  looks  forward  to  a 
decidedly  better  buying  movement  in  the  early  fall. 
While  reports  are  heard  of  possible  railroad  buying  in 
some  districts,  there  is  little  news  of  a  favorable  char- 
acter from  the  railroads  in  this  territory;  in  fact,  oper- 
ations are  in  some  cases  restricted,  owing  to  the  labor 
situation.  There  is  considerable  business  pending  in 
both  boilers  and  engines,  usually  of  the  moderate  and 
smaller  sizes,  and  as  inquiries  are  frequently  put  cut 
about  the  time  plant  improvements  are  begun  it  is 
usually  some  time  before  the  prospective  business  actu- 
ally develops  into  orders.  Business  in  second-hand  ma- 
chinery and  tools  continues  to  drag.  The  smaller  man- 
ufacturers of  special  machinery  continue  fairly  busy, 
but  the  makers  of  the  larger  and  heavier  types  of  spe- 
cial equipment,  used  in  railroad  shops  and  general 
work,  find  the  demand  quiet  and  are  not  very  fully  en- 
gaged. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  an  inquiry  out 
for   a   valve-seating   machine. 

W.  E.  Dyer,  engineer.  Land  Title  Building,  is  tak- 
ing estimates  for  a  one-story  power  house,  to  be  built 
of  brick,  40  x  74  ft.,  at  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the 
Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Company,  1641  North  Hancock 
street.  The  same  engineer  will  also  take  estimates 
for  the  installation  of  a  new  boiler  and  engine  equip- 
ment for  the  new  plant,  but  has  not  fully  decided  as  to 
the  requirements. 

The  Tabor  Mfg.  Company,  manufacturer  of  foundry 
molding  machines,  which  has  been  operating  under 
a  New  Jersey  charter,  is  preparing  to  transfer  to  a 
Pennsylvania    charter,    in    order    that    plans    for    the 


erection  of  its  proposed  new  plant,  to  be  built  near 
this  city,  may  be  concluded.  It  has  arranged  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  about  five  acres  on  which  the  new 
plant,  for  which  Dodge,  Day  &  Zimmerman,  engineers, 
have  prepared  preliminary  plans,  is  to  be  erected.  A 
charter  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000  will  be  taken 
out  and  the  capital  increased  as  required  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  new  plant.  The  company 
has  not  decided  when  it  will  go  ahead  with  the  work 
of  building,  but  expects  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

Ballenger  &  Perrot,  architects  and  engineers,  have, 
it  is  stated,  completed  plans  and  specifications  and  are 
taking  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  large  baking  plant  to 
be  built  for  the  Acme  Tea  Company  at  Twenty-fifth 
and  York  streets.  The  plans  include  a  main  bakery 
building,  offices  and  a  power  house,  occupying  a  plot 
of  ground  about  162  x  225  ft.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
of  reinforced  concrete  and   brick  construction. 

The  Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  Springfield  gas  machines, 
which  has  had  its  local  oftice  and  demonstrating  plant 
at  124  North  Twelfth  street,  this  city,  has  removed  to 
new  quarters  in  rooms  645  and  647  in  the  Bourse 
Building. 

Cramp  &  Co.,  contractors,  have  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  manufacturing  building  to  be 
erected  at  Beach  and  Palmer  streets  for  the  American 
Can  Company,  of  which  previous  mention  has  been 
made. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  has  taken  title 
to  a  plot  of  ground  approximately  37  x  65  ft.  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Susquehanna  avenue, 
which,  it  is  stated,  wil  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  sub  power 
station. 

The  Abrasive  Material  Company,  now  located  at 
Seventy-second  and  Upland  streets,  has  acquired  prop- 
erty at  James  and  Fraley  streets,  Bridesburg,  this  city, 
and  is  now  taking  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant,  including  a  one  and  two-story  main  building 
124  X  348  ft.,  with  a  wing  68  x  124  ft.  and  an  office 
building  36x43  ft.,  from  plans  by  Stanford  Lewis, 
architect.  The  company's  present  plant  has  been  ac- 
quired b}-  the  city,  it  being  located  on  the  line  of  a 
proposed  boulevard.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  at  least  two-thirds  more  than  its  present  one, 
and  will  be  so  designed  that  it  can  easily  be  increased. 
Details  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  its  further  equipment 
in  the  way  of  power  equipment  and  machinery,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon. 

The  Atlantic  City  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  N. 
J.,  is  taking  bids  on  private  plans  for  the  erection  of  an 
engine  house  to  be  built  in  that  city.  It  is  to  be  one 
story,  160  X  65  ft.,  and  constructed  of  brick.  Details 
are  not  available. 

Joseph  F.  Hasskarl.  acting  director.  Department  of 
Wharves.  Docks  and  Ferries.  Philadelphia,  will  receive 
bids  until  May  26  for  furnishing  and  installing  a  6 
cu.  yd.  clam  shell  bucket  on  the  dredge  Schuylkill. 
Specifications  may  be  obtained  at  his  office,  555  Bourse 
Building. 


Cincinnati 

CiNcmxATi.  Ohio,  Mav  23,  1911. 

A  local  railroad  official  calls  attention  to  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  movement  of  freight  at  the  present 
time,  as  reflecting  the  condition  of  business  in  almost 
every  manufacturing  line.  Carload  freight  has  shown 
a  falling  off,  while  less  than  carload  shipments  have 
increased  nearly  300  per  cent.,  an  indication  that  only 
hand-to-mouth  buying  is  being  done  to  fill  urgent  im- 
mediate requirements.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
machine  tool  line,  so  far  as  domestic  business  is_ con- 
cerned, but  foreign  orders  received  are  more  satisfac- 
tory. Curtailment  in  operating  expenses  is  being 
quietly  continued,  although  the  outlook  is  really 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  shows  consid- 
erable improvement.  The  South  continues  to  furnish 
its  quota  of  business,  but  the  new  betterment  reported 
is  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  including  espe- 
ciall)'  western  territory. 

Steam  power  plant  equipment  is  in  a  little  better 
demand,  but  prices  have  been  shaved  so  close  that 
when  bids  are  called  for  on  the  larger  units  of  engines 
and  boilers  they  are  all  practically  the  same  figure. 

The  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Company.  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio,  is  shipping  to  the  city  of  Peru,  Ind.,  two 
16  X  34  X  42  in.,  cross-compound,  Corliss  engines,  that 
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are    to    be    direct    connected    to    350-kw.    Fort    Wayne 
generators. 

Among  late  orders  of  the  Long  &  Alstatter  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  one  for  a  large  billet  shear  to 
cut  4  X  4  in.  billets  to  be  shipped  to  the  National  Tube 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  An  order  has  also  just 
been  received  from  the  Japanese  government  for  a 
large  gate  shear  to  be  installed  in  a  navy  yard. 

A  company  is  being  formed  to  erect  an  ice  plant  at 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky.  The  new  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Fort  Thomas  Ice  Company,  W.  B.  George  and 
Harry  Stegeman  are  understood  to  be  the  main  pro- 
moters. 

To  serve  the  machine  tool  interests  located  at  Oak- 
ley, Cincinnati  suburb,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  erecting  a  large  concrete  depot  at  that  point. 

The  Ohio  Universal  Truck  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Warren,  Ohio,  with  $200,000  capital 
stock.  The  principal  incorporators  are  George  T.  Fil- 
lius,  Z.  F.  Craver,  O.  R.  Grimmesey  and  W.  R.  Hos- 
tetter. 

The  municipality  of  tDxford,  Ohio,  has  definitely 
decided  to  erect  a  large  water-works  plant. 

J.  H.  Renshaw,  dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Continuation 
School,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Chicago 
Branch,  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  May  16, 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  Cincinnati. 

In  addition  to  improvements  already  made  at  its 
Cincinnati  terminus,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  decided  to  electrify  its  line  from  New- 
port to  Melbourne,  Ky.  At  the  latter  place  large  repair 
shops  are  now  nearly  completed.  A  large  freight  depot 
will  also  be  built  in  Newport. 

The  J.  R.  Stevens  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  building  a  large  whiskey  storage 
building  at  Lawrenceburg.  Ind.,  for  James  Walsh  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  The  building  will  be  of  regular  ware- 
house construction,  100  x  100  ft.,  ten  stories.  A  good- 
sized  hot-water  heating  plant  will  be  installed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Republic  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Hamilton,  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  plant,  and  that 
some  equipment  will  be  purchased  at  an  early  date. 

The  property  of  the  bankrupt  Ohio  Sterling  Com- 
pany, Dayton,  Ohio,  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  June  14 
at  10  a.m.,  by  W.  F.  Smith,  auctioneer,  716  Reibold 
Building,  Dayton.  The  property  comprises  a  foundry 
and  an  electrical  department.  The  foundry  is  equipped 
with  a  cupola  having  a  melting  capacity  of  12^  tons 
per  hour  and  is  adapted  to  making  both  heavy  and  light 
castings.  It  is  complete  in  every  respect,  all  appliances 
being  modern.  The  electrical  department  is  equipped 
with  a  large  number  of  machine  tools.  It  has  designs 
and  patterns  for  building  motors  ranging  in  size  from 
one-sixth  to  30  hp.  The  capacity  is  at  least  100  motors 
a  month.  The  property  will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  sepa- 
rately, according  to  the  preferences  of  purchasers. 
♦-•-• 

Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  May  23,  1911. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket is  the  large  railroad  requirements  now  before  the 
machinery  trade.  The  past  week  the  Santa  Fe  gave  out 
a  list  approximating  about  $25,000,  which  is  in  addition 
to  the  list  it  has  had  out  for  some  time  and  which  it  is 
now  closing.  Other  lists  of  importance  issued  the  pasc 
week  are  that  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  about 
$15,000  worth  of  machinery  and  that  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  for  a  like  amount  for  its 
Milwaukee  Works.  A  few  tools  are  also  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. 
Recent  reports  of  renewed  activity  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry throughout  the  West  seem  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Many  of  the  dealers  report  a  good  volume  of 
inquiries,  though  a  very  small  proportion  result  in  sales. 

The  Searchlight  Gas  Company,  1124  Michigan  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  will  erect  a  factory  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
during  the  present   summer. 

The  Commercial  Electric  Motor  Mfg.  Company, 
Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $50,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements. 

The  Tri-City  Pattern  &  Machine  Company,  which 
has  been  doing  a  general  pattern  and  machine  business 
at  Moline.  111.,  and  the  Reynolds  Machine  Company,  of 
the  same  city,  manufactuer  of  screw  driving  machines 
and  gear  bobbing  machines,  have  been  consolidated 
and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Reynolds  Pattern 
&  Machine  Company.  Both  lines  will  be  continued 
and  several  new  machines  will  be  added.  The  business 
of  the  company  will  be  conducted  in  the  building  for- 


merly occupied  by  the  Tri-City  company. 

The  City  Council  of  Paris,  111.,  is  considering  exten- 
sive improvements  to  its  electric  light  plant. 

The  Crete  Mfg.  Company,  Crete,  111.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $2,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture 
electric  automatic  machines. 

The  Duluth  Casket  &  Undertaking  Supplies  Com- 
panj',  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  factory  building,  50  x  100  ft., 
which  it  will  equip  with  modern  machinery,  estimates 
for  which  are  now  being  received. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  is  having  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared for  a  municipal  lighting  plant  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  approximately  $700,000.  Construction  work 
will  not  be  commenced  at  the  present  time,  however, 
as  the  matter  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people. 

The  Segerstrom  Piano  Mfg.  Company,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  is  preparing  plans  for  a  factory  which  it 
will  erect  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  containing  50,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space,  of  brick  construction.  Two  freight  ele- 
vators and  a  boiler  for  heating  purposes  will  be  re- 
quired. All  machinery  will  be  operated  by  individual 
motors.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with  ventilating 
fans  and  sprinkling  system. 

The  Everhart-Delaney  Company,  Oskosh,  Wis.,  re- 
cently incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock,  has 
commenced  work  on  the  construction  of  a  drop  forg- 
ing plant,  40  x  90  ft.,  one  story,  which  it  expects  to 
have  ready  for  operation  about  June  15.  Charles  M. 
Delaney  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  William  J.  Hess  Iron  Works,  Green  Bay,  \yis., 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  gasoline  engines, 
boilers,  structural  iron  work  and  to  do  general  brass 
and  iron  foundry  work,  besides  job  and  repair  work  of 
all  kinds.  The  company  has  taken  over  an  existing 
plant  and  will  be  in  the  market  for  boring  mills,  engine 
lathes,  both  new  and  second-hand,  planer  and  turret 
lathes,  shears,  punches  and  boiler  makers,  and  foundry 
tools,  one  12  or  14-in.  Corliss  engine  and  boiler,  one 
60  to  loo-kw.,  direct-current,  iio-volt  generator  and  a 
number  of  5  to  15-hp.  motors  and  air  compressors. 

The  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000.  ■ 

The  new  repair  shops  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Light  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  now 
practically  completed.  The  building  is  of  fireproof 
construction.  180  x  370  ft.,  two  stories. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  factory  build- 
ings of  the  Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Company,  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,  have  been  completed,  and  bids  for  their 
erection  are  now  being  received.  The  main  building 
will  be  47  X  290  ft.,  three  stories,  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion. 

Kadoka,  S.  D.,  is  planning  to  install  a  water-works 
system  at  a  cost  of  $6,700. 

The  Christopher  &  Simpson  Architectural  Iron  & 
Foundry  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  purchased  land 
adjoining  its  plant  to  provide  for  future  extension. 

Homan  &  Newman,  Belton,  Mo.,  will  install  an 
electric  light  plant  in  the  city  of  Belton. 

The  Ideal  Rotary  Hog  Feeder  Company,  Miami, 
Okla.,  is  erecting  a  factory,  work  upon  which  will  be 
rushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Vinita  Machine  &  Mfg.  Company,  Vinita,  Okla., 
newly  incorporated,  is  erecting  a  40  x  60  ft.  cement 
block  building  with  cement  floor.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  company  that  an  addition  will  shortly  have  to  be 
made,  as  business  in  that  section  of  the  country  is  de- 
veloping rapidly.  For  the  present  the  repairing  of  en- 
gines, boilers  and  farm  machinery  will  be  conducted, 
together  with  pipe  cutting,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  etc. 
The  company,  however,  desires  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing, and  will  therefore  consider  propositions 
from  those  having  articles  that  can  be  made  in  a 
machine  shop.  The  machinery  required  has  partially 
been  arranged  for,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant 
will  be  ready  for  operation  about  the  middle  of  July. 
W.  C.  Drake  is  president;  H.  M.  Burroughs,  vice- 
president,  and  James  A.  Kenreigh,  secretarj^  treasurer 
and  general  manager. 


Indianapolis 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  23,  1911. 
A   new   foundrj'  and   machine   shop  will   be   erected 
during   the   coming   Summer   at   Aurora,    Ind.,   by   the 
Steadman     Foundry     &     Machine     Works,     manufac- 
turer    of     crushing,    grinding    and    mining    machinery. 
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The  company  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  complete 
equipment   for  both  departments. 

The  La  Fayette  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  La  I'ayette, 
Ind..  incorporated  with  $joo.ooo  capital  stock,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Sterling  Elec- 
tric Company  of  that  city  and  will  continue  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all  telephones  and  electrical  appli- 
ances heretofore  manufactured  by  the  Sterling  com- 
pany. The  company  has  also  arranged  to  manufacture 
art  electric  brake  patented  and  owned  by  the  Electric 
Safety  Brake  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  No  addi- 
tional buildings  are  contemplated  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  company  will  probably  be  in  the  market  for 
new  equipment. 

The  Indiana  Rolling  Mill  Company,  New  Castle. 
Ind.,  advises  in  regard  to  the  recent  fire  at  its  plant 
that  its  shovel  factory  was  completely  destroyed,  with 
a  loss  of  about  $125,000.  Preparations  for  rebuilding 
the   plant  will   be   commenced   iinmediately. 

The  S.  J.  Gardner  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  S.  J. 
Gardner.  Two  new  buildings  have  been  completed,  a 
foundry  50x120  ft.  with  two  cupolas  and  two  five- 
ton  traveling  cranes,  and  a  sheet  iron  and  boiler  re- 
pair shop  60  X  120  ft.  A  machine  shop  50  x  120  ft. 
was  built  and  equipped  a  year  ago.  The  company  was 
recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital   stock. 

Daniel  T.  Olds,  of  Bacon,  Olds  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
which  company  purchased  the  Citizen's  Heat  &  Light 
Company,  Elwood,  Ind.,  at  receiver's  sale,  states  that 
the  natural  gas  plant  will  be  remodeled  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  artificial  gas,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  Stutz  Auto  Parts  Company,  Indianapolis,  is 
building  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  addition,  cost- 
ing $1  :;.ooo. 

The  final  report  of  C.  A.  Ford,  receiver  for  the  At- 
lanta Tinplate  Company,  Atlanta,  Ind.,  has  been  made 
to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Xoblesville,  Ind.,  and  ap- 
proved. It  winds  up  litigation  extending  over  five 
years.  The  stockholders  received  g~  per  cent,  which  is 
regarded   as   a   good   showing. 

Martin  T.  Krueger  has  been  appointed  receiver  of 
the  Western  Launch  &  Engine  Company,  Michigan 
City.  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  launches  and  launch  en- 
gines. The  assets  are  $50,000,  much  of  it  in  raw  mate- 
rial: the  liabilities,  $10,000. 

The  King  Iron  Bridge  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
secured  the  contract  for  a  bridge  over  Big  Blue  River, 
between  Shelby  and  Johnson  counties,  Indiana,  for 
$10,000. 

The  \\'illiam  F.  Meyers  Diamond  Saw  Company, 
Bedford.  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $6,000  cap- 
ital stock,  to  manufacture  saws  for  cutting  stone.  The 
directors  are  William  F.  }ileyers,  V.  A.  T.  Albright  and 
G.  V.  Albright. 

The  Parkhurst  Die  Casting  Machine  Company, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock.  The  directors  are  L.  M.  Parkhurst,  W. 
T.   Durbin  and  W.   N.  Durbin. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  by  the  addi- 
tion of  $200,000  preferred  and  $300,000  common. 

The  Muncie  Electric  Lighting  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  with  $1,000,000  capital 
stock.  It  is  a  merger  of  the  lighting  companies  of 
Hartford  City.  Redkey,  Dimkirk,  Eaton  and  Muncie. 
The  directors  are  H.  L.  Finley,  F.  P.  Hunter,  M.  B. 
Smythe.  F.  W.  Drager.  A.  H.  Melton  and  F.  B.  Kiel. 

The. Elkhart  Musical  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart, 
Ind..  has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital  stock, 
to  manufacture  musical  instruments.  The  directors 
are  W.  J.  Gronert,  W.  C.  Reid  and  B.  H.  Reid. 

The  S.  S.  Cox  Show  Case  Company,  North  Man- 
chester, Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $65,000  capi- 
tal stock,  to  manufacture  show  cases.  The  directors 
are  S.  S.  Cox,  A.  A.  Ulrey,  G.  L.  Shoemacher,  George 
Burdage,  J.  A.  Browne,  John  Isenbarger  and  F.  S. 
Gleason. 

Tlie  Klamer-Goebel  Furniture  Company,  Evansville, 
Ind..  has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock, 
to  manufacture  furniture.  The  directors  are  Oscar 
Boetticher,  Daniel  Wedtz,  John  Kissel.  O.  A.  Klamer 
and  H.  W.  Goebel.  The  company  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  new  factory  building. 

The  Connersville  Furniture  Company,  Connersville. 
Ind.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to 
$200,000. 

The  Broderick  Boiler  Company,  Muncie.  Ind.,  is 
planning  to  double  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  It  now 
employs  175  men. 


The  Staples-Hildebrand  Company.  South  Bend.  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to 
deal  in  builders  supplies.  The  directors  are  G.  D. 
Staples,  W.  M.  Hildebrand  and  C.  E.  Staples. 

The  Ward  I'ence  Company,  Decatur,  Ind.,  is  pre- 
paring to  build  a  large  addition  to  its  plant,  the  main 
building  to  be  200  ft.  long.  The  company  has  just 
completed  a  very  busy  season. 

The  Huntingburg  l-'urniture  Company,  lluntingburg, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000,  to  manufac- 
ture furniture.  The  directors  are  E.  B.  Fish,  George  D. 
Brown  and  H.  A.  Gabriel. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  23,  1911. 
The  local  machinery  market  has  been  somewhat 
quieter  the  past  few  days  than  the  previous  week. 
Very  fe.w  new  inquiries  came  out  except  for  single 
tools.  The  trade  is  apparently  being  affected  some- 
what by  the  unusually  hot  w'eather  that  prevailed  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Sales  were  limited 
almost  entirely  to  small  single  tools.  Dealers  will  soon 
have  a  chance  to  figure  on  the  machinery  requirements 
for  the  new  West  Side  Technical  High  School  in 
Cleveland.  This  list  has  been  prepared  and  includes 
about  100  machine  tools,  in  addition  to  considerable 
other  equipment.  This  list,  together  with  that  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  will  do  considerable 
in  stirring  up  some  activity  in  an  otherwise  rather  quiet 
market.  The  demand  for  second-hand  machinery  is 
only  moderate 

The  machine  tool  list  for  the  West  Side  Technical 
Hin-h  School  in  Cleveland  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  trade  in  a  few  days  or  as  soon  as  com- 
plete specifications  are  prepared  on  a  few  of  the  tools, 
the  sizes  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  decided 
upon.  The  equipment  will  be  r>urchased  shortly  for 
delivery  during  the  fall,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  completed.  'Ihe  list  is  as  follows: 
31ac]iine   Sliop  Kantpnient 

Two  motor-driven  direct-current  engine  latlies. 

One  tool-room  engine  lathe  with  quick  change  gear  mechanism, 
compound  rest,  taper  attachment,  draw-in  collets  and  relieving  at- 
tachment. 

Twenty-four  engine  lathes,  belt  feed,  compound  rests,  with  taper 
attachments. 

Twenty  engine  lathes  with  compound  rests. 

.Seven  10-in.  speed  lather. 

One  turret  lathe.   lJ4-in.   spindle. 

One  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder. 

One  universal  grinder. 

Two  20-in.  drilling  machines,  stationary  heads,  wheel  and  lever 
feed. 

One  20-in.  drilling  machine  with  sliding  head  band  and  power 
feed,  automatic  stop  motion  and  tapping  attachment. 

Three  sensitive  and  spindle  drill  presses. 

Two  arbor  presses. 

Two  twist  drill  grinders. 

Five   14-in.   shapers. 

Two  plain  milling  machines  with  indexing  head. 

Two  universal  milling  machines,  one  with  imiversal  vertical 
spindle  attachment. 

Two  tool  grinders,   wet.  two  wheel. 

Two  bench  grinders. 

Two  portable  electric  centej  grinders. 

Two  power  hack  saws. 

One  gas  furnace. 

One  planer. 

Forge   Shop   Einiipiiient 

Twenty-nine    forges. 

Twenty-nine   anvils. 

Twenty-nine  anvil  blocks. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  tongs. 

Thirty-six  hardies. 

Fifty-three  each  top  and  bottom  swedges. 

Twenty-five  each  top  and  bottom  fullers. 

Seventy-two  hammers. 

One  power  shear. 

Twelve  sledges. 

Four  galvanized  iron  tanks. 

One  upright  drill  and  counter. 

Twelve  jaw  bench,  vises. 

Thirty-six  malleable  iron   melting  ladles. 

One  adjustable  hack  saw  frame. 

One  emery  wheel  stand  and  counter. 

Two  emery  wheels. 

One  power  hack  saw. 

One  heating  furnace. 

For  the  pattern  making  and  cabinet  shop  19  wood-working  lathes 
will  be  required.  There  will  also  be  purchased  a  complete  foundry 
equipment  for  112  hands.  This  will  include  a  24-in.  cupola,  mo  dmg 
machines,  tumbling  barrel,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  above  list  a  large 
number  of  small  tools  will  be  purchased  for  all  of  the  departments. 

The  Globe  Machine  &  Stamping  Company.  Cleve- 
land, has  completed  one  building  of  its  new  plant  on 
the  west  side  near  the  plant  of  the  Standai;d  Welding 
Company.  This  building  is  a  steel  automobile  box  fac- 
tory. It  is  100  x  165  ft.  and  one  story.  There  is  a  japan- 
ning room   in   connection.     The   company   has   started 
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work  on  its  main  building,  which  will  be  116  x  250  ft. 
It  will  be  two  stories  with  a  monitor  roof.  Its  con- 
struction will  be  concrete.  The  two  buildings  will  pro- 
vide about  55,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  machinery 
will  be  driven  by  motors  in  the  group  plan.  About  20 
motors  will  be  required  in  5,  10  and  20  hp.  Electricity 
will  be  furnished  bj-  a  commercial  company,  so  that  a 
power  plant  will  not  be  built. 

The  Westnian  Motor  Truck  Company,  Cleveland, 
recentlj'  incorporated  wth  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000, 
has  purchased  the  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Horton 
Mfg.  Company  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  will  at  once 
equip  it  with  machinerj-  for  the  manufacture  of  motor 
trucks. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  oak  leather  tanner  and  belt  maker,  has  pur- 
chased the  business  and  plant  of  the  Republic  Belting 
Compan}'.  Prospect  avenue  and  West  Third  street, 
Cleveland,  which  recently  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  purchasers  will  operate  the  Cleveland 
plant  as  a  branch  factory.  James  D.  Thompson  will  be 
the  local  manager. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Mingo,  Ohio,  has  closed  a  deal 
with  Cleveland  parties,  "represented  by  J.  V.  Kennedy, 
for  the  building  of  a  new  brass  and  iron  foundry  in 
Deandale.  near  Mingo.  The  plant  will  be  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Brass  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. It  is  e.xpected  that  the  erection  of  the  plant  will 
be  started  shortly  and  that  it  will  be  read3'  for  opera- 
tion in  four  months. 

The  Massillon  Wire  Basket  Company,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  by  John  E.  Johns.  C.  E.  Schw^orn,  Martin  B. 
Schultz.  .\ndrew  Reese  and  G.  W.  Kratsch. 

The  Safe  Cabinet  Company.  Maiictla,  Ohio,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addi- 
tion, 64  X  96  ft.,  and  a  one-story  factory  building.  28  x 
182  ft.  The  extensions  will  enable  the  companj'  to 
nearly  double  its  present  output.  The  companj-  has 
broadened  its  line  of  products  and  is  now  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  stee!  furniture. 

The  Gasselli  Chemical  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
acquired  a  site  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  will  build  a  branch 
plant  in  that  citj'  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

The  Conductor  Fitting  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  concern  in  Marietta.  Ohio,  that  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  conduc- 
tors and  stamped  steel  fittings.  Ben  T.  Seyler  will  be 
the  manager. 

The  Belmont  Stamping  &  Enameling  Company, 
Xew  Philadelphia.  Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the 
erection  of  a  brick  and  steel  addition. 

The  ^^■ellman  Pattern  Supply  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50,000. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  23,  1911. 

The  past  week  has  been  active  in  all  lines,  with 
the  exception  of  the  railroad  equipment  concerns  and 
stove  manufacturers.  Automobile  orders  and  trade 
continues  unabated,  with  more  orders  on  hand  than 
can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
Buick  plant  at  Flint  is  experiencing  heavy  trade,  with 
sufficient  orders  on  file  to  keep  it  running  all  summer. 
Building  is  active,  with  a  number  of  new  factories  to 
be  built,  as  well  as  two  office  structures. 

One  of  the  most  important  deals  brought  about  in 
some  weeks  is  the  purchase  by  Schwanbeck  Bros,  of 
12  acres  of  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city 
for  the  erection  of  a  $200,000  plant.  They  are  manu- 
facturers of  showcases,  special  baking  machinery,  and 
knockdown  shipping  boxes,  and  are  one  of  the  oldest 
concerns  in  the  city.  The  manufacturing  building  will 
be  62  X  500  ft.,  four  stories,  and  will  be  constructed  of 
brick  and  steel.  With  it  are  to  be  three  quick-acting 
dry  kilns,  with  capacity  of  25,000  ft.  daily.  There  will 
be  a  separate  power  plant,  to  be  equipped  with  a  300- _ 
h.  p.  Corliss  engine,  also  an  electric  plant,  as  some  of 
the  machinery  will  be  driven  by  motors.  The  capital 
stock  will  be  increased  from  $80,000  to  $300,000. 

Detroit  is  to  be  one  of  the  manufacturing  points 
for  the  .\ugustine  types  of  rotary  engines.  A  com- 
pany is  being  formed  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
engine  in  household  duties  with  a  view  to  securing 
sufficient  capital  to  erect  a  suitable  plant.  Thomas 
W.  Brown  has  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  is  planning  the  erec- 
tion of  several  new  buildings.     The  matters  are  in  the 


hands  of  the   architects,  w'ho  are  letting  the  first  con- 
tracts towards   the  construction  work. 

The  Fisher  Body  Company,  maker  of  automobile 
bodies,  has  plans  in  the  hands  of  architects  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  factory  addition  to  care  for  its 
increasing  business.  The  plant  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000. 

The  Detroit  Corrugating  Company  is  a  new  sheet- 
iron  and  metal  concern  organized  this  week.  The 
company  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capi- 
tal   stock   of  $25,000. 

The  Watt  Carburetor  Company,  manufacturer  of 
carburetors  for  motor  vehicles,  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  secretary  of  state  last  week.  The 
company  will  start  business  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$150,000. 

The  Holland  Rusk  Company,  Holland,  Mich.,  has 
increased   its   capital   stock   from  $50,000   to   $100,000. 

The  Durfee  Embalming  Fluid  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  will  build  a  new  plant  three  times  the 
size  of  its  present  four-story  building.  The  company 
manufacturers  specialties  as  well  as  riuids. 

The  plant  of  the  Valley  City  Biscuit  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  partly  burned  May  18.  The 
loss  will  reach  close  to  $20,000.  Practically  all  the 
machinery  as  w-ell  as  some  stock  was  destroyed. 

The  woodenware  factory  recently  destroyed  at 
Kalkaska  will  be  re-established  at  Munising,  Mich.,  by 
L.  W.  Beebe,  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Terrel  Equipment  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  suffered  the  loss  of  its  plant  by  fire  last  week. 
The  loss  will  reach  $50,000,  fully  insured.  The  com- 
pany is  building  a  new  plant  now,  and  the  fire  will  no 
doubt  hasten  the  construction.  The  machinery  item 
will  necessarily  be  much  larger  now,  owing  to  the  lire. 
The  Hayes  Wheel  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  one  of 
the  largest  auto  wheel  concerns  in  the  state,  has  voted 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $100,000  for 
the  purpose  of  expansion. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Pure  Food  Company, 
Owosso,  Mich.,  was  burned  May  I7-  The  insurance  on 
the  stock  and  machinerj-  is  $25,000. 

The  taxpayers  of  Mancelona  will  vote  May  22  on  a 
bond  issue  of  $8,000  for  water  works  improvements. 

The  citizens  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  have  voted  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  $40,000  to  purchase  the  Emery 
Water  Power,  and  install  an  electric  lighting  system. 
The  Xew  England  Pie  Company,  following  increases 
made  by  other  baking  concerns  of  this  city,  will  in- 
crease its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  The 
added  capital  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  plant  and 
purchase  more  modern   baking  machinerj-. 

The  Green  &  Wilson  elevator  at  Deckerville,  Mich., 
will  be  remodeled  and  its  capacity  increased  to  50,000 
bushels. 

The  saw  mill  of  Fred  Nelson,  at  Maple  Ridge, 
Delta  County,  Mich.,  recently  burned,  wall  be  rebuilt. 

The  Big  Rapids  Gas  Company,  Big  Rapids.,  Mich., 
is  planning  extensive  improvements  in  the  near  future, 
which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  about  $10,000. 

The  Muskegon  Steel  Castings  Companj-,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  has  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  an 
addition,  which  is  to  be  completed  by  July  i.  The 
Toledo  Iron  &  Bridge  Works  secured  the  contract  for 
the  steel  framework. 

The  Muskegon  Crank  Shaft  Company  will  remove 
to  Lansing,  Mich.  The  move  has  been  contemplated 
for  some  time,  and  comes  as  the  result  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Lansing  Business  Men's  Association. 
The  companj'  will  occupj'  a  building  owned  by  the 
Seager  Engine  Works. 

The  Michigan  Bow  Socket  Company  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  State  this  week. 
The  plant  will  be  located  in  this  citj-  and  will  be 
another  addition  to  the  many  auto  accessory  industrie.s 
of  this  citj-.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$15,000. 

The  Huron  Paper  &  Papeterie  Company,  Ypsilanti. 
Mich.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to 
$50,000.  The  added  capital  is  needed  to  buj'  new  ma- 
chinerj-. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-fibre  pack- 
ing boxes  will  probably  be  organized  at  Niles,  Mich. 
The  matter  has  been  hanging  fire  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  Niles  Board  of  Trade  has  particulars. 

The  Farmers'  Sz  Gleaners'  Elevator  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Elkton.  Mich.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $30,000.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  large  elevator  at 
Elkton. 

Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  Power  Com- 
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pany,  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  water-power  system  at  Petreville,  near 
Eaton  Rapids.  Tlie  company  plans  to  tear  down  the 
old  dam  and  replace  it  with  a  new  concrete  siructure, 
and  will  establish  one  of  the  most  modern  water-power 
systems  on  the  Grand  River. 

L.  li.  Shepard,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  has  under  con- 
templation the  erection  of  a  modern  cooling  and  ab- 
batoir  plant.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  in  connection  with 
the  abbatoir. 

The  Antrim  Chemical  Company,  Manceiona,  Mich., 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Antrim  Iron  Company, 
Grand  Rapids.  The  purchaser  will  enlarge  and  mod- 
ernize the  plant  and  continue  the  business  on  a  larger 
and  much  more  important  scale  than  under  the  old 
management. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
to  establish  a  large  and  modern  broom  plant  to  em- 
ploy about  30  men.  The  organization  is  barely  under 
way  and  particulars  are  not  made  public.  The  pro- 
moters can  be  reached  through  the  Business  Men's 
Association. 

A  general  manufacturing  plant  has  been  organized 
at  Flushing,  Mich.,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  city. 
The  company  starts  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 
The  Board  of  Commerce  possesses  particulars  as  to  the 
incorporators. 

The  Mt.  Clemens  Milling  Company,  Flushing,  Mich.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 
A  good-sized  mill  will  be  erected  at  once. 

A  new  manufacturing  concern  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  city  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  the  F.  J. 
Nice  Furnace  Company,  incorporated  this  week.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  directors  of  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  have  authorized  new  construction  which 
will  practically  triple  the  capacity  of  its  truck  shops. 
Improvements  to  the  foundry  have  also  been  author- 
ized and  this  department  will  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  9695  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  building  an  additional  floor 
on  each  of  the  two  service  buildings.  The  total  floor 
space  contemplated  in  the  new  construction  is  160,295 
sq.  ft.,  which  added  to  the  present  plant  will  increase 
the  floor  space  of  the  plant  to  37  acres.  The  additions 
will  be  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  and  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  About  $150,000  worth 
of   new   equipment  will   be   purchased. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  23,  1911. 

While  lethargy  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  word  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  machinery  situation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  volume  of  sales  has  been  consider- 
ably less  than  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  like  to 
see  recorded.  There  is  hardly  a  line  which  is  showing 
I  arked  activity,  while  most  of  the  general  divisions 
are  reported  dull.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  railroad 
buying  in  prospect  in  this  territory,  and  that  will  help 
some. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  suburban  residence 
idea  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  has  been  a  big 
field  created  here  for  complete  electric  light  and  water 
works  plants  for  installation  in  large  country  homes. 
Through  the  Kentucky  Bluegrass  there  are  especially 
good    prospects    in    this    connection. 

Tht:  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  W.  H.  Court- 
ney, Louisville,  chief  engineer,  has  decided,  according 
to  semi-ofiicial  reports,  to  double  the  power  installa- 
tion at  its  shops  at  New  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  equipment  is  being  purchased.  Boil- 
ers and  electrical  apparatus  of  large  capacity  will  be 
purchased,  it  is  stated. 

The  James  Supply  &  Hardware  Company,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  is  having  an  exhibition  this  week  of 
the  marine  engines  and  accessories  of  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Nash- 
ville next  week. 

The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company,  Louisville, 
which  has  purchased  the  business  of  the  Crescent  To- 
bacco Company,  of  Nashville,  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  five-story  factory  and  warehouse  at  Twentieth 
and  Howard  streets  to  take  care  of  its  enlarged  busi- 
ness. The  equipment  will  be  purchased  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Mengel  Box  Company,  Louisville,  has  decided 
to  erect  a  large  factory  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  boxes.     The  factory  is  for 


the  purpose  of  supplying  the  plant  of  the  W.  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  located  at  Winston-Sa- 
lem. A  larg:e  amount  of  power  and  wood-working 
equipment  will  be  required.  T.  S.  Hamilton,  Louis- 
ville, is  mechanical  engineer  of  the  company.  Plans 
have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  removal  of  the  Alvey-Ferguson  Company, 
Louisville,  manufacturer  of  conveying  machinery,  to 
Oakley,  O.,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  accom- 
plished in  August,  officers  of  the  company  have  an- 
nounced. The  company  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from   $50,000  to  $300,000. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Company,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
is  asking  for  prices  on  a  6o-h.   p.  gasoline  engine. 

Two  2-ton  electric  elevators  will  be  installed  by 
the  Chattanooga  Feed  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Equipment  for  a  small  grain  elevator  is  also  to  be 
secured. 

j.  H.  Holmes,  Yuma,  Tenn.,  is  in  the  market  for 
machinery  for  manufacturing  cement  blocks. 

A  bond  issue  of  $40,000  has  been  approved  by  the 
voters  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  for  the  extension  of  the  electric  light  system. 

Equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Livingston  Light  &  Power  Company,  Livingston, 
Tenn. 

The  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  is  planning  considerable  extensions,  and  is  get- 
ting ready  to  open  several  new  coal  mines  with  a 
capacity  of  1500  tons  a  day.  Seventy-five  additional 
coke  ovens  are  also  to  be  built.  Plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  more  iron  furnaces  have  been  held  up  for  the 
time  being. 

The  Knight-Weller  Company,  Kno.xville,  Tenn., 
which  has  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  has  announced 
ambitious  plans  for  developing  water-power  sites  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and  for  establishing 
plants  for  smelting  iron  ore  by  electricity.  John  C. 
Knight,  Hotel  Richmond,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  in- 
terested. 

A  gasoline  engine  will  be  installed  in  the  newspaper 
plant   of   G.    G.    Hyatt,    Ducktown,    Tenn. 

In  addition  to  the  present  water-power  develop- 
ment on  the  Ocoee  River,  near  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  the 
East  Tennessee  Power  Company  has  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  power-house  near  Ducktown,  Tenn., 
where  it  is  intended  to  develop  60.000  h.  p.  A  dam, 
flume,  etc.,  will  be  constructed  following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  work. 

The  Lytic  Electric  Company,  Memphis.  Tenn.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  stock  by  P.  W. 
Lytle,  H.  P.  Woods  and  others. 

George  Tomlinson,  Winchester,  Ky.,  has  purchased 
a  spoke  mill  at  Clay  City,  Ky.,  and  will  install  wood- 
working equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  hardwood 
flooring   and   interior   finish. 

The  Cincinnati  Gas  Transportation  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  is  to  build  a  natural  gas  plant,  including  a 
compressing  station,  at  Maysville,  Ky..  and  has  let  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

Considerable  improvemehts  are  to  be  made  in  the 
plant  of  the  Paducah  Gas  Company,  Paducah,  Ky.  A 
tank  of  200,000  cu.  ft.  capacity  is  to  be  erected,  and  the 
water-gas  process  will  be  substituted  for  the  coal-gas 
method. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  planning  a 
considerable  expenditure  at  its  shops  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  which  will  be  used  by  the  Big  Four  when  its 
extension  from  Evansville  to  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  is  com- 
pleted.    The  shops  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  City  of  Eufaula,  .-Via., 
until  June  7  for  furnishing  equipment  for  an  electric 
light  plant,  inclyding  boiler,  engines,  generators, 
switchboard,  transformers,  condensers,  etc.  The  en- 
gineers for  the  plant  are  the  W.  L.  Upton  Company, 
Birmingham. 

Morgan  City,  La.,  is  considering  the  installation  of 
a  water  works  plant. 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Nashville,  Tenn,  until  May  30  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  boiler  feed  pump.  George  Beyer  is 
superintendent  of  water  works,  and  has  the  specifica- 
tions  in   charge. 

The  Livermore  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  removed  its  salesrooms  and  omcef 
from  91  North  Second  street  to  290  Adams  avenue, 
thus  grouping  its  heavy  hardware  and  supply  depart- 
ment "with   the   manufacturing  department. 

A  bond  issue  of  $65,000,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  electric  light  plant  and  a  water  system,  will 
be  voted  on  June  5  at  Greeneville,  Tenn. 
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Henry  Vogt,  president  of  the  Henry  Vogt  Machine 
Company,  of  Louisville,  is  a  member  of  a  party  of  106 
business  men  of  Louisville  who  are  visiting  Eastern 
Kentucky  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
closer  business  relations  between  Louisville  and  that 
section  of  the  State. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  has  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  in  the  hydro-electric  plant  of 
the  Watauga  Power  Company,  on  the  Watauga  River, 
near  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  the  plant  is  to  be  put  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  Duck  River  Power  Company,  the  incorporation 
of  which  was  recently  noted,  plans  the  development  of 
water  power  at  Mancliester,  Tenn.,  furnishing  lighting 
service  to  that  town  being  contemplated. 

The  new  smoke-consumer  ordinance  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will  become  effective 
June   I. 

The  city  officials  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  garbage  disposal  plant.  Ad- 
dress Mayor  Crump. 

Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  has  voted  favorably  on  the  propo- 
sition to  issue  $30,000  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements  in  the  electric  light  plant. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Oxt.,  May  20,  191 1. 

To  keep  up  its  onward  sweep  the  present  wave  of 
prosperity  in  Canada  must  continue  to  have  the  im- 
pulse of  large  capital  importations.  Great  as  are  the 
productive  operations  of  the  country,  the  annual  re- 
turns from  them  are  not  yet  enough  to  keep  up  the 
pace.  It  takes  much  more  money  than  what  is  yielded 
by  the  largest  crops,  by  the  greatest  output  of  the 
mines,  and  by  the  returns  from  the  forests,  fisheries 
and  other  natural  industries  to  keep  the  country  in 
funds  for  the  industrial  activities  that  are  now  in  prog- 
ress. In  other  words,  Canada  is  fi.xing  capital  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  producing  capital,  and  the 
deficit  has  to  be  made  up  by  very  large  importations 
of  capital  brought  in  by  thriving  immigrants  and  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities  abroad.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  the  marketing  of  the  bonds,  de- 
bentures and  shares  of  Canadian  Governments,  mu- 
nicipalities and  private  corporations  might  be  less  ac- 
tive than  it  was.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  quantity 
of  money  brought  in  from  the  outside  will  show  no 
falling  off  for  some  time  to  come.  Xew  undertakings 
calling  for  very  large  applications  of  capital  are  being 
entered  upon.  Canada's  credit  keeps  up  in  the  British 
money  market,  and  is  attracting  funds  from  France. 
Nearly  every  steamship  brings  over  from  Europe  an 
agent  of  some  financial  house  to  study  investment  con- 
ditions here  and  to  place  large  sums  on  good  Canadian 
security.  Altogether,  financial  conditions  are  assuring 
to  the  conductors  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  give 
warrant  for  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
projects  of  expansion  in  mind.  There  is  no  hesitation 
in  the  placing  of  orders,  and  the  demand  for  labor  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time  competition  is  becoming 
keener.  One  hears  much  about  salesmanship  these 
days  and  Canada  travellers  and  house  salesmen  are 
credited  with  holding  their  own  against  competitors 
from  the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany  and  else- 
where. 

The  City  Engineer  has  prepared  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  proposed  municipal  addition 
to  the  street  railroad  system  of  Toronto.  He  places 
the  cost  at  $505,000. 

The  retort  plant  of  the  Standard  Chemical.  Iron  & 
Lumber  Company  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  May  13.  Five  hundred  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  This  charcoal  plant, 
which  the  company  leased  from  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation  a  year  ago,  has  recently  been  very  much 
improved. 

The  ratepayers  of  Aurora,  Ont.,  have  voted  to  con- 
firm the  agreement  made  between  the  Municipal 
Corporation  and  the  Positive  Clutch  &  Pulley  Works, 
Ltd. 

The  Rhodes-Curry  Company's  mill  at  Little  Forks, 
N.  S.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  16,  with  a  loss  of 
$25,000.     The    mill    had    been    recently    equipped. 

Sir  Donald  Mann,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Company,  whose  bonds  for  the 
building  of  the  stretch  of  road  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Montreal  have  just  been  guaranteed  to  the  amount 
of  upward  of  $35,000,000  by  the  Dominion  Government, 


says  that  the  company  will  at  once  begin  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $31,000,000  on  terminals  at  the  latter  city. 
The  work  there  will  include  the  building  of  a  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  connect  with  the  Intercolo- 
nial at  St.  Rosalie.  The  company  has  also  awarded 
contracts  for  the  completion  of  its  line,  250  miles  in 
length,   between  Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

The  Canadian  United  Electric  Company,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $75,000,  and  head  office  in  Montreal,  has 
been   incorporated  as  a   Dominion  enterprise. 

The  Dominion  Flour  Mills,  Ltd..  has  been  incor- 
porated as  a  Dominion  company,  witli  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,500,000,  and  head  office  in  Montreal. 

American  ^Machinists,  Ltd.,  with  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  and  principal  place  of  business  at  Montreal, 
has  been  incorporated  as  a  Dominion  company. 

The  Commercial  Engineering  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  and  chief  place  of  business  to 
be  in  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  Dominion 
company. 

The  Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated under  Dominion  letters  patent,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $15,000,000  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
company  that  has  long  been  operating  under  the  same 
name  in  Brantford,  Ont.  Brantford  is  still  to  be  the 
point  at  which  the  chief  place  of  business  will  be  lo- 
cated. The  charter  gives  the  company  authority  to 
manufacture  harvesting  machinery,  engines,  boilers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  plows.  Harry  Cockshutt,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Cockshutt  Plow  company,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  be  taken  over,  says  that  there  is  no  merger 
of  any  kind  contemplated,  and  it  is  said  that  control  of 
the  new  company  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  group 
controlling  the  old  one.  It  is  announced  from  London, 
England,  that  the  Western  Canada  Trust  Company 
will  shortly  offer  $3,750,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  Cockshutt  Plow  Company.  It  is 
remarkable  how  the  business  of  manufacturing  farm 
implements  is  expanding  in  Canada.  The  Massy- 
Harris  Company  is  increasing  its  capacity  in  Toronto 
and  Brantford.  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  enlarging  its  operations  in  Hamilton.  The 
Oliver  Plow  Company  is  putting  up  a  great  plant  in 
that  city.  The  Deere  Company  is  establishing  great 
agricultural  implement  works  in  Welland,  and  now  the 
Cockshutt  Plow  Company's  works  in  Brantford  are  to 
have  their  capacity  immensely  increased. 

The  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  advises  the  Executive  Committee 
of  that  body  that  it  has  received  advices  to  the  effect 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Government's  contract  for 
the  building  of  vessels  for  the  Canadian  navy  call  for 
the  construction  of  the  hulls,  the  propelling  engines 
and  the  boilers  must  be  done  at  works  established  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  materials  and  machinery 
used  in  the  building  and  equipment  of  these  works 
must  also  be  the  product  of  Canadian  industry, — that 
is,  in  every  case  possible,  and  where  impossible,  must 
be  produced  within  the   Empire. 

The  ratepayers  of  Trenton.  Ont..  have  approved  a 
by-law  to  grant  a  fixed  assessment  to  the  Canadian 
Iron  Mines  Company,  a  new  corporation  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,500,000,  which  is  to  establish  a  concen- 
trator plant  in  the  town  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The 
concentrator  is  to  be  operated  by  electricity  supplied 
by  the  Seymour  Power  Company. 

The  Madison  Williams  Foundry  Company,  Lindsay. 
Ont.,  has  obtained  the  contract  to  put  in  the  turbine 
and  pumps  for  the  Smith's  Falls  waterworks.  Among 
the  tenderers  were  some  United  States  manufacturers. 

W^ork  has  been  begun  on  the  fertilizer  plant  of 
Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Sydney,  N.  S.  The  Rhodes- 
Curry  Company  have  the  contract. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  St.  Charles  River,  to  join  the  city  of  Quebec  and 
the  suburb  Limoilou,  has  been  awarded  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  former  municipality  to  F.  Lemoine  & 
Son.   Montreal,  the  price  being  $156,200. 

The  Chatham  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Com- 
pany has  begun  the  construction  of  its  works  in  Chat- 
ham,  Ont. 

The  Lett  Lawn  Fence  Company  has  begun  business 
in  Sarnia,  Ont. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  which  contem- 
plates establishing  at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  an  ex- 
tensive Canadian  plant,  has  received  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  St.  Catharines  Board  of  Trade 
favoring  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  term  of  years 
and  other  privileges  oroviding  the  branch  plant  is  lo- 
cated there. 
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Tlie  Russell  Motor  Car  Company,  Ltd..  is  tlic  new 
name  for  the  Canadian  Cycle  &  Motor  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto.  Coincident  with  the  change  of  name  the 
company  increased  its  capital  stoc)<  from  $iSoo,ooo  to 
$1,600,000  to  provide  additional  manufacturing  and 
selling  facilities. 

*  ■  » 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  May  20,  1911. 
All  Western  centers  are  feeling  and  showing  the 
stimulus  of  the  great  immigration  movement,  of  the 
large  capital  expenditures  of  the  railway  companies  in 
new  construction,  and  of  the  promising  crop  conditions. 
I'lastern  manufacturers  are  putting  up  large  warehouses 
at  distributing"  points,  and  a  very  large  business  in 
harvest  machinery,  outfit,  etc.,  has  been  booked  for 
later  delivery. 

Engineers  of  the  Dominion  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment estimate  that  the  construction  of  the  drydock  at 
Esquimault,  B.  C  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the 
Bullens  of  that  place — with  whom  are  to  be  associated 
Denny  Bros.,  Dumbarton,  Scotland — will  cost  $2,637,- 
800.  The  company  in  which  these  interests  are  joined, 
and  to  which  the  government  subsidy  of  3^  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  cost  will  be  paid  for  35  years,  is  the 
Esquimault  Paving  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Toronto,  has  begun 
the  construction  of  large  offices  and  salesrooms  in 
X'ancouver,  B.  C.  The  building  is  to  cost  $100,000.  A 
warehouse  is  also  to  be  built  in  that  city  by  the  Otis 
Company  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks  Company,  Montreal,  maker 
of  scales  and  weighing  machines,  is  to  built  a  $250,000 
warehouse  in  Vancouver,   B.  C,  next  year. 

Last  month  the  Eraser  Mills,  New  Westminster, 
B.  C,  cut  10,000,000  ft.  of  lumber.  The  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Canada's  Pacific  coast  mills  is  of  larger  volume 
than  it  ever  was. 

The  Consolidated  Land  &  Machinery  Company, 
with  head  offices  at  Minneapolis,  is  to  open  a  branch  at 
Edmonton,    Alberta. 

The  East  Calgary  Corporation,  Calgary,  Alberta,  is 
about  to  apply  for  a  charter  to  build  six  or  eight  miles 
of  electric   railroad. 

It  is  stated  tliat  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
of  which  the  Dominion  Meat  Company  is  an  ofifshoot, 
will  build  a  $1,000,000  packing  plant  in  Calgary,  Al- 
berta. 

The  Cockshutt  Plow^  Company,  Brantford,  Ont.,  has 
applied  to  the  municipal  authorities  at  Regina,  Sask., 
for  two  blocks  for  a  warehouse  site.  Goulds,  Shap- 
ley,  Muir  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ont.,  maker  of  traction 
engines,  pumps,  etc.,  have  applied  to  the  same  author- 
ities for  a  warehouse  site.  The  Alaska  Bedding  Com- 
pany, W'innipeg,  proposes  to  build  a  warehouse  in 
Regina.  The  Dominion  Linseed  Oil  Company,  Braden, 
Ont.,  has  been  seeking  the  same  site.  The  Gus.  Peck 
Company,  manufacturer  of  well-boring  machinery,  is 
seeking  a  warehouse  site  from  the  municipal  author- 
ities in  Re.gina. 

In  the  Dominion  Government's  supplementary  esti- 
mates is  an  item  of  $2,000,000  for  the  beginning  of 
construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  as  a  govern- 
ment work. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  a  company  headed 
by  a  number  of  Calgary.  Alberta,  men  has  been  granted 
letters  of  incorporation  by  the  Provincial  government 
in  order  to  erect  a  nail  factory  there.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  City  Council  for  special  privileges 
and  a  site.  In  the  personnel  of  the  company  are  W.  E. 
Davies,  John  Henry  Rue,  York  Shaw  and  W.  J.  Mor- 
ris. The  establishment,  for  which  plans  and  specifi- 
cations have  been  drawn  up,  will  have  a  capacity  of  14 
tons  per  day,  and  the  output  will  include  a  full  line  of 
nails  of  various  sizes,  also  builders'  hardware,  horse- 
shoes, tacks,  brads,  etc.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  automatic  machinery.  For  the  present  all  the 
raw  material  will  be  imported  from  the  East. 

The  Munro  Steel  &  Wire  Works,  Winnipeg,  will 
erect  a  branch  factory  in  Vancouver  this  year.  The 
plant  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  of 
wire  fencing,  by  a  new  machine  invented  by  James 
Munro. 

McGurk  &  Sutton  have  started  a  sheet-metal  shop 
at  North  \'ancouver,  B.  C. 

John  M.  Fleming,  Ottavi-a,  Ontario,  inventor  of  the 
Fleming  grate  bars,  is  organizing  a  company  at  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  for  the  manufacture  of  furnaces,  ranges 
and  grate  bars. 


The  cajjital  stock  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
W'innipeg,   has   been   increased   to  $500,000. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  building  for  the 
paint  factory  to  be  established  in  St.  Boniface,  Man., 
for  the  Martin-Senour  Company,  which  has  factories 
in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Montreal. 

The  Canada  Cement  Company,  Ltd.,  .Montreal,  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  plant  in  'VVinnipeg  to  take  care  of 
the  company's  Western  business.  Senator  Edwards, 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  in  Winnipeg  ar- 
ranging  details. 

John  Scott,  a  New  Brunswick  millman,  has  gone  to 
British  Columbia  with  a  portable  sawmill  outfit  which 
he  will  establish  on  the  Nechaco  River  near  Fort 
George.  If  business  warrants  he  will  erect  a  modern 
plant  next  season. 

The  sawmill  of  the  Doukabour  colony  at  Tarry 
Siding,  on  the  Kootenay  River,  B.  C,  was  burned  re- 
cently, causing  a  loss  of  $16,000.  It  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once. 

The  Penticton  Lumber  Company,  Penticton,  B.  C., 
will  shortly  add  a  w-ood  pipe  and  bo.x  factory  to  its 
new  mill  at  that  point. 

The  British  Canadian  Lumber  Corporation.  Ltd.,  has 
selected  a  large  site  on  Lulu  Island,  within  the  boun- 
aries  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  to  erect  a  sawmill. 
The  plant  wil  be  run  by  electricity,  and  will  be  modern 
in  every  way.  A  sash  and  door  factory  will  also  be 
installed. 

The  Electric  Light  Company,  South  Quappelle, 
Sask.,  contemplate  erecting  a  more  substantial  power- 
house, and  also  installing  gasoline  power. 

By-laws  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  light 
plant  have  been  carried  by  the  ratepayers  of  Melville, 
Sask. 

An  agreement  with  James  H.  Preston  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  planing  mill  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  has 
been  ratified  by  the  council  of  that  city. 

McDougal-Jenkins,  Ltd.,  engineers,  have  purchased 
tlie  plant  of  the  Albion  Iron  Works,  North  \'ancouver, 
C.  C.  They  will  erect  another  shop  costing  about 
$  1 50,000. 

*  »  » 

The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  16,  191 1. 

The  buying  movement  in  machine  tools  has  fallen 
off  to  some  extent  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  mar- 
ket at  present  is  rather  quiet,  though  there  is  still 
more   demand   than   for  some   months  prior   to   March. 

The  moderate  demand  for  heavy  tools  which  was 
noted  a  month  ago  is  no  longer  a  feature,  and  while 
there  is  some  prospect  of  large  inquiries  arising  later 
in  the  season  business  at  present  is  limited  almost  en- 
tirely to  small  items.  The  demand  for  general  shop 
equipment  is  fairly  active,  but  the  business  is  scattered 
ever  a  large  territory.  Local  shops,  aside  from  those 
specializing  on  a  few  particular  lines,  have  little  work 
on  hand,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  anticipate  future 
needs. 

Machinery  of  a  general  nature  is  also  quiet,  .^sidt 
from  local  conditions  which  tend  to  delay  activity,  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  tariff  and  other 
national  matters  is  having  its  effect  here,  limiting  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  new  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

There  is  little  inquiry  for  woodworking  machinery, 
as  few  of  the  mills  are  running  at  full  capacity.  Some 
orders  are  being  placed  for  logging  equipment,  hovy- 
ever,  and  dealers  still  anticipate  a  fair  movement  in 
this  line.  While  there  is  little  definite  inquiry  for 
large  mining  outfits,  considerable  small  equipment  is 
being  sold,  and  from  the  present  scale  of  operations 
in  several  California  mining  districts  a  good  season 
is  expected.  Oil  well  equipment  is  very  quiet,  with 
little  prospect  of  any  improvement  this  season.  The 
most  active  demand  is  in  connection  with  agricultijre 
and  irrigation  work,  the  various  pump,  traction  engine 
and  implement  factories  being  extremely  busy. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Machinery 
Dealers'  .Association  of  San  Francisco  the  machinery 
dealers  of  the  coast  met  in  San  Francisco  April  20  to 
22.  The  problems  facing  the  machinery  dealers  of  the 
coast  were  discussed  at  this  conference  and  an  organ- 
ization embracing  all  the  machinery  houses  on  the 
coast  was  organized.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  A.  L.  Young.  A.  L.  Young  Machin- 
ery Company,  San  Francisco:  vice-president,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Coldwell  Bros.,  Seattle,  W^ash.;  secretary- 
treasurer.   H.   H.  Tracy,  Tracy   Engine   Company,  San 
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Francisco.  The  executive  committee,  having  the  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Machinery 
Dealers'  Association  in  hand,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  machinery  men:  Charles  Stallman. 
Pacific  Tool  &  Supply  Company;  C.  A.  Berger.  Berger 
&  Potter  Company,  San  Francisco;  J.  M.  Arthur,  J.  M. 
Arthur  &  Co..  Portland,  Ore.;  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Mr.  Usher,  Smith,  Booth  &  Usher  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company  is  having 
great  success  with  its  traction  engines,  and  its  steel 
casting  department,  represented  here  by  Chas.  P. 
Bannon,  is  well  occupied  with  outside  work. 

The  Doak  Gas  Engine  Company  has  taken  the 
Pacific  Coast  agency  for  the  Bridgeport  line  of  marine 
gasoline  engines. 

Charles  C.  Moore,  president  of  Charles  C.  Moore  & 
Co..  engineers  and  machinery  dealers,  last  week 
formally  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition   Company. 

The  Acme  Brass  Eoundry  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
S30.000.  by  F.  K.  Czerniski,  S.  F.  Margozewitz  and 
N.  C.   Christensen,  Jr. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  erecting  several  large 
buildings  at  its  Richmond,  Cal..  plant,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  a  machine  shop. 

The  .\tchison  Steel  Post  &  Pole  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  Si.ooo.ooo.  by  H.  E.  and  M.  E.  Atchison,  F.  L 
Gunnell  and  C.   H.  Valentine. 

The  super\isors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  have 
accepted  the  bid  of  the  Bucyrus  Company  for  a  steam 
shovel. 

The  Baker  Machine  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  will 
shortly  erect  a  new  shop  building. 

J.  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  Oroville.  Cal.,  expects  to 
start  a  new  machine  shop  at  Eureka,  Cal. 

According  to  a  report  from  Honolulu,  T  H..  the 
Standard  Oil  Companj'  is  preparing  to  build  a  large 
distributing  plant  at  that  city,  to  handle  the  business 
of  the  islands  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  In  addition 
to  several  large  steel  tanks,  a  can  factory  and  box  fac- 
tory are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  project. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  two-story  office  build- 
ing for  the  Union  Gas  Engine  Company  at  its  plant  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  Several  other  improvements  are  con- 
templated. In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  smaller 
work,  this  company  is  building  a  200  hp.  engine  for  a 
steel  boat  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  hull  of 
which  is  being  built  by  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany. 

The  California  Alfalfa  Meal  Milling  Company  has 
let  contracts  for  a  large  mill  at  Corona,  Cal. 

The  Northern  California  Power  Company  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  development  project,  involving  the  in- 
crease from  4000  hp.  to  7000  hp.  capacity  of  its  plant 
at  Kilare.  Cal. 

The  town  of  Turlock,  Cal.,  is  investigating  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  a  municipal  gas  plant. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company  has  plans 
about  complete  for  the  installation  of  another  unit  in 
its  large  hydroelectric  plant  at  Las  Plumas.  Cal..  on 
Feather  River.     Four  units  are  already  in  operation. 

Frank  Gurley,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  United  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  for  a  4-ton  cold 
storage  plant. 

The  California  Eucalyptus  Company  has  been  nego- 
tiating with  several  towns  in  southern  California  for 
a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  hardwood  flooring  plant,  at  a 
proposed  expenditure   of  $20,000. 

The  manager  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Pas 
adena,  Cal.,  states  that  a  new  unit  and  steam  engine 
will  soon  be  needed,  the  estimated  cost  being  about 
$30,000. 

Some  machinery  of  special  design  will  probably  be 
required  this  summer  for  the  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation's plant  at  Winehaven.  Cal.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  putting  in  a  machine  cooperage  shop,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  be  done. 

Herbert  E.  Law,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  name  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  Western  Steel 
Corporation,  is  connected  with  a  new  corporation,  the 
American  Safety  Powder  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000.  which  proposes  to  start  a  large 
factory.  Antioch.  Cal.,  is  mentioned  as  the  proposed 
location. 

The  Eastern  Sierra  Milling  Company  is  preparing  to 
start  a  new  flour  mil!  near  Bishop,  Cal. 

A  large  ore  reduction  plant  is  to  be  erected  this 
summer  at  the  Arctic  mine,  near  W"ashington,  Cal. 


The  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  has  a  con- 
tract amounting  to  about  $50,000.  for  the  installation  of 
eight  passenger  elevators,  freight  and  sidewalk  eleva- 
tors in  a  building  at  Fifth  and  Spring  streets,  that  city. 

The  Bannon  Engineering  &  Machine  Company  has 
taken  the  agency  for  the  lines  of  the  Climax  Hoist 
Company  and  the  Climax  Machine  Company,  covering 
the  Coast  states,  Nevada  and   Mexico. 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Cal..  will  probably  be  in  the 
market  soon  for  a  number  of  machines  for  street  re- 
pair work. 

Bids  will  be  opened  Tune  5  for  a  power  plant  and 
laundry  machinery  for  the   Los  Angeles   County  farm. 

The  Winnemucca.  Nev..  Water  &  Light  Company  is 
preparing  to  erect  a  new  plant,  increasing  the  capacity 
of  both  departments. 

♦-•-• 

Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  Maj'  20,  191 1. 
The  demand  for  various  kinds  of  machinery  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  shows  an  increase  In  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  a  wonderful  impetus  is  being  given  to  the 
installation  of  irrigation  pumping  plants  by  the  discov- 
ery that  abundant  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  by  putting  down  shallow  wells  in  many 
localities.  An  unusual  briskness  in  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  plants  is  also  noted. 

W.  P.  Carmichael.  of  the  Carmichael  Construction 
Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  submit  a  proposition  to 
the  City  Commission  of  Austin  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  dam  across  the  Colorado  River  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  plant  Grant  Gornaday,  presi- 
dent of  the  Midland  Construction  Company,  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  is  also  negotiating  with  the  City  Commis- 
sion with  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  Arkansas  Fertilizer  Company,  Little  Rock.  Ark, 
contemplates  establishing  a  fertilizer  factory  at  some 
point  in  Texas. 

The  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  &  Iron  Company 
has  concluded  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  iron  and  steel  works,  to  cost  $200,000, 
at  Houston.     The  plant  will  emplo}'  about  250  men. 

The  Darbyshire-Harris  Iron  &  Machine  Company 
will  make  additions  and  improvements  to  its  plant  at 
El  Paso  at  a  cost  of  about  $1500. 

Kohlberg  Bros,  have  begun  the  erection  of  a  cigar 
factory  at  El  Paso  to  cost  $25,000. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Aransas  Pass.  Texas,  is 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  canning  factory 
here  W  H.  Emery  and  others  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  city  of  Brownsville  is  installing  a  water  filter 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  Improvements  to  the  elec- 
tric light  plant  are  being  made  There  will  also  be 
erected  a  new  slaughter  house,  bonds  having  been 
voted  for  the  purpose. 

The  City  Council  cf  New  Eraunfels.  Texas,  has 
adopted  the  preliminary  plans  of  the  W.  K.  Palmer 
Company.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
large  reinforced  concrete  dam  across  the  Guadalupe 
River  near  here.  The  proposed  dam  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  the  initial  power  for  operating  a 
large  hydroelectric  plant  which  the  city  will  install. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Scott,  who  recently  purchased  the  town- 
site  of  Owens,  near  Brownwood.  will  make  extensive 
improvements  to  the  property,  including  the  installa- 
tion of  public  utility  plants. 

Important  improvements  are  to  be  made  upon  the- 
200.ooo-acre  ranch  of  Charles  P.  Taft  of  Cincinnati, 
upon  which  the  town  of  Catarina  is  situated.  Large 
systems  of  irrigation  will  be  constructed,  public  utility 
plants  installed  here  and  large  industrial  plants  estab- 
lished. Plans  have  also  been  adopted  for  the  erection 
of  a  hotel  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  taxpayers,  Yorktown.  Texas,  have  voted  S6000 
of  bonds  for  extending  the  distributing  sj'Stem  of  the 
water  works  plant. 

W.  D.  Ellis  and  associates  will  erect  a  broom  fac- 
tory at  Berclair.  Texas. 

The  Lake  Charette  Land  &  Irrigation  Company 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  large  system  of  irriga- 
tion near  Springer,  N.  M.  It  is  planned  to  reclaim 
about  10.000  acres.  The  incorporators  are  Woodford 
A.  Matlock,  of  Denver,  Col.;  E.  F.  Bidwell,  of  Kinsley. 
Kan.;  Amos  L.  Bennett,  of  Nickerson.  Kan.;  Merrick 
K.  Edwards,  of  Denver:  Charles  F.  Hortenstein  and 
Charles  E.  Hartley,  of  Springer,  and  Edward  Taylor, 
of  Mullinville,  Kan. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  small  lots.  New  Vork.  Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lats  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 

Refined  Iron : 

1  to  1  Jsi   in.   ruitud  and  square....  f  •»  *k  1  -j-a 

H4  lo  .  iu.  X  %  to  1  in. 5  «l  ID  1.7j< 

1  1-j  to  4  lu.  .\    1,;,  to  u-l ■^  It>  l.SJC 

Itods— ^   and   n-lU  round  and  suuuru.ri  10  l.&S. 

Ani-li-!i :  CIS.  %l  lb. 

'•i  In.  X    \\   In.  and  Inrsor 2.()0^ 

\i  in.  .V  .Mti  in.  and  ii   lu 2.40C 

1  }4  to  a  Vj   lu.  .V    14   In ^.I.-.f 

1  «r  lu  '^%  in.  X  3-l(i  iu.  and  tliii'ker :;.00« 

1   1"  Wi   iu.  X  S-lii  in ::.].•■« 

1   to  Hi    X   «i   in L>.20<< 

•Js    X    H    iu 2.:iOc 

■■;  ^  V4  Ml         2.z-><! 

%    iu.    X    '^    m .')  ."..".<• 

'/■■   X  3-a2  iu 4.00c 


\Ar,e 


1    iu. 

1 '  1    in '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'l.\w\ 

\¥2  to  2  '/•  X   i,   in 2  lOo 

Hi   I<i  2  iZ,   X  .■5-1  (!  in 2.20C 

and   larger 2.05« 


li.-nni 


.2.00P 


Clijinntd.s.  .'i  in.  and  larger 2  OOt" 

Bunds — 1  V,    In  fi  X  31 G  to  No.   8 2.20c 

•"Burden's  Be;;I"   Inin.  base  price 3  l."./- 

Bnrden's   "H.   B  .t  .S."  Iron,  base  price 2.9.5c 

^orway    Bars 3.6OC 

Merchant   Steel   from   Store — 

T.  ,.     .  .  per  lb 

Bes.semer  Mai-hinerv 1  oo** 

Toe   Calk.    Tire   anil    .Sleigh   Shoe 2.50@3.'00c 

Best  Cast  Steel  ba.se  price  in  small  lots 7C 

Sheets    from    Store — 
Black, 

One  Pass.C.R.      R.  G. 
Soft  Steel.      Cleaned. 

16 59  It)  2.55* 2.80C 

18    to   20 ?:»  It)  2.70c 2.90- 

22   and    24 •"?)   tb  2.-5C  ......  3.00c 

33  ITi  2.80C.  .  .'.  .  .3.10c 


No. 
Nos, 
Nos 
No. 
No. 


28 Irl  lb  2.95(!.....:3;30c 

Russia,  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment      -5J  U)   12      @14i-'. 

r:itent  Planished.  W.  Dewees 

Wood "r"  lb  A.  IOC  :  B.  9C  net 

Galvanized 

No.-,.   12  and  14 5a  lb  2.95c 

Nos.    22   to   24 W  lb  3.:iOc 

No.     26 V  rb  3. .5(1. 

No.    28 V   lb  3  SO 

No  20  and  lighter  3G  inches  wide.  25C  higher. 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets —                                                          METALS — 
Galvanized  -pin 

sTia.  .°.°.'l  .^* vn,  «"J  S'™«s    P'K -E>  lb  45      040     i 

No'.    28. '.'.".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.■.'.".■.'.  "-si  n>  7.25c 

Corrugated    Roofing — 

I-ake  Ingot    

Wj  io  Electrolytic   p  lu 

«*»OCastlng    W  lb 

3.7 


Copper- 


2V6    In.    corrugated. 
No.  ^4 r' 


100  sq 

No.    2fl 'p    Kill   sq 

No.    28 y    100  sq 


Painted. 
..S3. 85 
..  2.95 
.  .    2.60 


19  lb  14  @14H« 
V  lb  13%fgil4  i 
~    13*i«tU      C 


Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  i  per  box) 
"A.A.A. "     Charcoal; 

10.    14    X    2U S6.6: 

IX.    14    X   20 7.90 

\.   Charcoal; 

IC.    14    X    20 S5.60 

l.K,    14    X    211 5," 

American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer — 


IC. 
l.X. 


X    21 1 .  . 
X    20.  . 


.107  rb. 


J4.50 

5.50 


American  Terne  Plates — 

IC,  20  X  28  with  an  S  lb.  coating $8. 71 

IX,  20  X  28  with  au  N  lb.  coating 10  "< 

Seamless    Brass  Tubes — 
List  November   l;>.    1908.  Base  price.   18( 

Brass  Tubes,   Iron   Pipe  Sizes — 
List  November  13.   190S.  Base  price.   18c 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  13.  1;mis.  Base  price.  2l( 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes — 
UsX.   February    1.    r.Ul  19%C   59   H/ 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February    I.    I'll  1,  14tiC   53  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1.   1911.  14 14  <)  59  lb 

Brass    Wire — 
List  February  1,   1911.  14 V4*  ^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price,  Carload   lots  mill   1354  c 

Copper   Sheets — 
.Sheet    Copper  Hot    Roiled.    Iti   oz.     (quantily 

lots)     >l   lb   18C 

Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,   Itf  59  lb  advance 

over   Hot    Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20     in.     wide    and 

under.    Ic  53  square  foot. 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.   wide.   2C 

"r*    squnre    font. 
Planislied    C'-nper.    IC    53   square    foot    more 

than    Polished. 


6H« 


Spelter — 
Western    r'  lb     eVK 

Zinc — 
No.  9.  base,  casks..    c»  lb  7%CIOpen..  "S  lb  8V4« 

Lead — 


.\merican  Pig. 
Bar      


Solder — 
&  ^.  guaranteed %*  lb 


a  lb  5     @5«« 
%»  lb  6%.(a6V4C 


27 


■2   «    ^^.   guaranieea ^   10  -^i      (3'27%C 

N".     1 %*  lb  25      (a25i4< 

lieflned    59  lb  22  %  (3  23     f 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary 
according  to  coniposilion. 

Antimony — 

Cookson    53  lb   .  .<S}10V.rf 

ilallets    (aiOV,c 

Other    Brands @   9Hrf 


Bismuth- 


Aluminum — 

■il 


$2.00eS2  25 


No.    1    Aluminum    1  guaranteed   over  99%    Dure).    In 

ingots  for  remelting 21*  and  23c 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31tf 

Sheets    Base  Price  33C 

Old    Metals — 

Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  Xew  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 10.50  to  10.75 

Copper,   heavy  and  wire...., 10.25  to  10.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.25  to    9.50 

t*rass.  heavy 7.00  to    7.25 

Brass,    light 5.. 50  to    5.75 

ileavy   machine   compositiob 9.00  to    9.25 

C!ean    brass   turnings 6.75  to    7.00 

>.v.niposition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,     heavy 3.75 

Lead,   tea ■. 3.  .-,0 

Zinc,    scrap 4. 00 


■ 


Granted  that  just  ONE  mechanic  in 

your   shop   can   save    from    ten    to 
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Some  Steel  Prices  Reduced 

A  Very  Orderly  Marking  Down 

No  Wild  Scramble  for  Orders 

Those  who  hark  back  to  the  happenings  of  Febru- 
arv.  1909,  and  expect  a  similar  wild  scramble  for  busi- 
ness among  steel  manufacturers  to  follow  the  events 
of  the  past  week  will  very  probably  be  disappointed. 
Conditions  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  prevail- 
ing two  years  ago.  Prices  of  steel  products  have  not 
recently  been  as  high  by  several  dollars  a  ton  as  those 
prevailing  in  1909  before  the  open  market  was  de- 
clared. We  are  emerging  gradually  but  surely  from 
the  shadow  of  disturbing  influences  outside  of  the  steel 
trade.  The  two  important  anti-trust  cases  have  been 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  large 
business  interests  are  freed  from  that  suspense.  It  is 
believed  that  railroad  business  is  banking  up  by  reason 
of  the  long  period  of  enforced  economy  among  rail- 
road companies  and  that  within  a  reasonable  time  buy- 
ing in  that  direction  will  loosen.  Congress  cannot  re- 
main indefinitely  in  session  with  its  agitation  of  the 
tariff  question. 

Revision  in  prices  began  last  Wednesday,  May  24, 
with  the  annpuncenient  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  that  it  proposed  to  act  independently  and 
would  reduce  steel  bar  prices  $3  per  ton.  The  reduc 
tion  was  met  by  other  leading  steel  bar  manufacturers, 
and  on  Monday  of  this  week  a  general  meeting  of  steel 
manufacturers  was  held  in  this  city  at  which  prices  of 
some  other  steel  products  were  reduced  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  them  to  some  relation  with  the  new  steel 
bar  prices.  Steel  billets  and  sheet  bars  were  reduced 
$2  per  ton;  structural  shapes  and  plates  $1  per  ton; 
light  black  and  galvanized  sheets  $4  per  ton;  heavy 
sheets  $2  per  ton ;  no  changes  were  made  on  wrought 
pipe,  wire  and  tin  plate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  leading 
steel  manufacturers,  expressed  with  force  and  evident 
confidence,  that  these  reductions  mark  the  limit  of  the 
downward  movement  in  finished  steel  products. 

.\s  frequently  happens  when  reductions  are  made, 
the  new  prices  have  not  stimulated  buying,  but  on  the 
contrary  appear  to  have  checked  it  for  the  time  being. 
Some  contracting  for  steel  bars  was  done  last  week 
by  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  and  other 
large  consumers,  but  the  total,  which  is  estimated  at 
100,000  tons,  is  much  short  of  the  quantity  which 
should  be  under  contract  at  this  time.  It  is  believed 
that  at  least  a  week  or  two  must  elapse  for  buyers  to 
become  convinced  that  no  lower  prices  are  now  to  be 
expected,  but  more  normal  buying  conditions  of  busi- 
ness are  confidently  looked  for  by  that  time. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
activity  in  the  pig  iron  market  induced  by  price  con- 
cessions on  Southern  and  Mrginia  irons  was  short- 
lived. The  recurrence  to  dullness  is  attributed  by 
numerous  pig  iron  sellers  to  the  reduction  in  prices 
of  steel  products,  which  came  at  a  critical  moment 
when   negotiations   for  considerable  quantities  of  iron 
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were  in  progress.  Pig  iron  buyers  are  now  holding 
off  to  await  more  settled  conditions.  Basic  pig  iron 
has  receded  a  little  further  and  is  now  squarely  at 
$14,  Pittsburgh,  which  is  $13.10  at  Valley  furnace. 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  note  that  structural 
steel  contracting  was  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  cut 
in  steel  bar  prices  last  week.  The  volume  of  business 
was  somewhat  better  than  the  average  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  it  is  stated  that  contracts  which  were 
pending  when  the  steel  bar  action  was  announced 
were  signed  without  hesitation  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested. It  is,  of  course,  to  be  considered  that  prices 
on  fabricated  material  have  been  relatively  lower  than 
on  other  steel  products  for  some  time. 

Canadian  buying  in  this  country  is  said  to  have 
ceased  because  of  the  disturbance  in  steel  prices,  as 
consumers  on  that  side  of  the  border  are,  of  course, 
inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of  such  occurrences  as 
the  domestic  trade.  Business  with  Canada  has  been 
very  good  for  a  long  time,  and  it  may  be  expected  to 
develop  greater  activity  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  no 
further  reductions  occur.  Some  good  business  has 
been  done  for  export  by  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company,  v^'hich  sold  8000  tons  of  6o-lb.  rails  to 
the  New  South  Wales  government,  and  4000  tons  of 
bridges  to  the  Japanese  government. 

The  copper  trade  is  looking;  som.ewhat  better,  the 
past  week  having  shown  an  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness, principally  for  exports,  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Pig  tin  continues  to  rise,  having  now  reached  a  higher 
price  in  London  than  at  any  time  since  the  extraor- 
dinary upward  movement  in   1906-7. 


Competition  Between  Rolled  and  Cast  Material 

It  was  a  matter  of  frequent  remark  in  the  middle 
nineties  that  rolled  steel  was  supplanting  cast  iron  at 
innumerable  points,  and  the  inference  was  that  ulti- 
mately the  proportion  of  pig  iron  consumed  in  making 
iron  castings  would  be  relatively  small.  Such  has  not 
been  the  outcome.  In  1898,  a  year  of  very  heavy 
pig-iron  production,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  was 
in  foundry  grades,  while  in  1910  the  proportion  was 
approximately  25  per  cent.  These'  estimates  do  not 
take  account  of  pig  iron  used  for  puddling  purposes, 
but  the  tonnage  involved  in  this  direction  is  relatively 
small,  and  probably  has  not  changed  greatly.  The 
slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  foundry  iron  means 
merely  that,  while  steel  production  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  iron  founding  has  grown  slightly  less  rapidly, 
for  in  the  twelve  years  pig-iron  production  increased 
by  more  than  130  per  cent. 

The  reason  the  expectations  mentioned  have  not 
been  fulfilled  is  that  the  field  showing  the  greater  prog- 
ress has  changed.  In  the  nineties  one  of  the  lines  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  which  the  greatest 
progress  was  made  was  that  of  rolling  steel.  In  1890 
steel-rolling  methods  were  primitive.  Steel  was  being 
rolled  much  as  iron  had  been  rolled.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  when  steel  came  to  supplant  iron  it  should 
at  first  be  rolled  in  a  similar  manner  and  with  similar 
equipment.  The  puddle  ball  was  small  and  its  con- 
tents for  from  homogeneous.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  continuous  mills  proving  efficient,  because  a  small 
ball  could  not  produce  a  long  piece.  The  rolling  was 
difl[icult  and  no  method  but  that  of  hand  labor  could 
cope  with  the  vagaries  of  the  material. 

The  advent  of  steel  brought  about  new  conditions 
and  advantage  was  promptly  taken  of  those  conditions, 
whereby  during  the  nineties  the  cost  of  rolling  was 


very  greatly  reduced.  In  The  Iron  Age  of  July  3, 
1890,  billets  were  quoted  at  $30.50  per  gross  ton,  Pitts- 
burgh, wire  rods  at  $43  per  ton  and  steel  tank  plate 
at  2.75  cents  per  pound.  Steel  bars  were  not  quoted 
at  all,  but  iron  bars  were  quoted  at  1.80  cents  per  pound 
and  iron  plates  at  2.15  cents.  The  spreads  between 
semi-finished  and  finished  products  were  enormous,  and 
it  was  the  progress  in  rolling  methods  and  equipment 
in  the  nineties  which  reduced  them,  whereby  the  aver- 
age prices  in  1898  were  as  follows:  Billets,  $15.20; 
tank  plate,  1.08  cents;  steel  bars,  0.95  cent;  structural 
shapes,  1.17  cents.  The  spread  between  a  gross  ton  of 
billets  and  a  net  ton  of  finished  rolled  material  in 
1890  ranged  from  perhaps  $15  to  $25;  in  1898  the 
spreads  were  $3.80  for  bars,  $6.40  for  plates  and  $8.20 
for  structural  shapes.  In-  recent  months  the  spread 
has  averaged  about  the  same  as  then. 

The  large  plate  mills  of  the  present  time  appeared 
in  the  nineties,  there  having  been  no  great  improvement 
in  the  past  decade.  The  continuous  merchant  bar  mill 
appeared  in  the  late  nineties  and  was  greatly  improved 
in  the  early  years  of  the  following  decade.  The  pres- 
ent structural  mills  were  born  in  the  nineties.  Alto- 
gether that  decade  belongs  largely  to  the  finishing 
mills,  whereby  the  spread  in  selling  price  between  crude 
steel  and  the  finished  rolled  product  was  greatly  re- 
duced. Quite  naturally  during  that  period  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  finished  rolled  steel  invited  the 
extension  of  its  use  and  prompted  predictions  that 
eventually  the  awkwardly  made  iron  casting  would  find 
little  vogue  when  such  cheap  rolled  sections  were  avail- 
able and  could  be  adapted  to  so  many  purposes. 

The  art  of  iron  founding  made  relatively  little  prog- 
ress in  the  nineties,  and  the  "iron  casting  appeared  to 
have  little  future  when  its  great  competitor,  the  rolled 
steel  section,  had  made  such  wonderful  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineties  the  production  of  an  iron  cast- 
ing was  still  an  expensive  process,  and  it  cost  almost 
twice  as  much  to  produce  two  identical  castings  as  it 
did  to  produce  one.  The  position  at  the  time  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  prediction  made  in  1899  by  a  close  ob- 
server. He  had  toured  England  and  the  Continent  ob- 
serving the  vogue  there  of  the  steel  casting,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  with  the  conviction  that 
the  castings  of  the  future,  such  tonnage  as  would  be 
cast  at  all,  would  be  of  steel  and  not  of  iron.  In  1899 
and  1900  the  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States 
exceeded  10.000,000  tons,  while  the  production  of  steel 
castings  was  slightly  under  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
steel  made.  In  1910  the  proportion  of  steel  castings 
to  total  steel  was  slightly  under  4  per  cent.  The  predic- 
tion, then,  was  not  borne  out,  but  from  one  viewpoint 
it  Vvas  made  on  a  rational  basis.  The  idea  evidently 
was  that  it  cost  so  much  to  change  the  unformed  pig 
iron  into  an  iron  casting  that  one  might  as  well  use 
the  much  stronger  material,  steel,  to  start  with.  The 
prediction  failed  of  realization  partly  because  in  the 
past  decade  the  cost  of  changing  the  unformed  pig 
iron  into  the  finished  casting  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  weight  of  a  casting  cannot  be  reduced  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  increase  in  tensile  strength  of  the  material, 
because  one  loses  in  stiffness;  the  stresses  are  not  so 
well  borne  when  the  section  is  smaller. 

As  the  decade  of  the  nineties  belonged  largely  to 
the  operations  of  rolling  steel,  so  the  past  decade  has 
belonged  largely  to  the  foundry  art.  Tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  whereby  the  cost  of  producing 
castings  in  point  of  time  and  effort  extended  has  been 
enormously  reduced.  Last  week's  foundry  convention 
at  Pittsburgh  illustrated  the  progress  of  a  single  year. 
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but  the  progress  o£  a  decade  is  simply  astonishing,  for 
almost  everything  the  foundry  now  has  is  the  product 
of  the  decade. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cast  material 
and  rolled  material  was  not  drawn  at  all  twenty  years 
ago;  no  one  knew  where  it  should  lie.  Ten  years  later 
the  progress  in  steel  rolling  indicated  a  place  where 
it  should  be  drawn,  but  wrongly.  To-day  the  two 
methods  of  fabrication  have  been  fairly  well  tried  out. 
Neither  has  reached  perfection,  but  each  has  made 
great  progress,  and  the  line  between  the  fields  of  the 
two  forms  of  material  is  not  likely  to  be  shifted  greatly 
in  the  future.  The  iron  casting  is  here  to  stay.  The 
steel  casting  may  gain  somewhat  more  rapidly  than 
the  iron  casting  or  than  rolled  material,  but  every 
new  application  of  it  indicates  afresh  that  it  is  a 
means  for  accomplishing  particular  results  only. 

The  trends  toward  the  use  of  certain  materials  as 
against  other  materials  are  the  resultants  of  numerous 
forces.  One  influence  of  importance  making  for  the 
permanence  of  the  iron  casting  is  that  of  the  geogra- 
phical origin  of  raw  material.  In  the  old  days  iron 
mills  were  scattered.  Their  scrap  originated  at  vari- 
ous points,  pig  iron  was  produced  over  wider  areas 
than  now,  and  then  as  always  nearness  to  markets  was 
a  factor.  The  day  of  the  iron  mill  has  been  passing. 
Even  though  the  steel  plant,  whether  making  castings 
or  rolled  product,  uses  large  quantities  of  scrap,  no  one 
usually  thinks  of  locating  such  a  plant  near  a  source 
of  scrap  supply,  if  the  point  is  far  from  pig  iron.  The 
iron  foundry  is  different.  Many  fnundaries  are  held 
in  their  present  locations  because  there  is  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  scrap  to  be  obtained  cheaply,  whereas  it  costs 
considerably  to  move  it  to  the  great  centers  of  con- 
sumption. The  old  material  must  be  utilized  and  in 
many  cases  the  iron  foundry  furnishes  the  most  de- 
sirable means. 


A  Proposed  Machinery  Exposition 

The  magnificent  exposition  of  foundry  equipment 
and  machine  tools,  which  was  an  important  feature  of 
the  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  at  Pittsburgh,  last  week,  has  led  to  a  move- 
ment for  an  annual  exhibition  on  a  larger  scale. 
Briefly  stated,  the  idea  is  to  bring  together  under  a 
single  roof  all  classes  of  equipment  which  enters  into 
the  machine  shop  as  well  as  the  foundry.  The  plan 
is  merely  in  its  incipiency.  Complications  of  meeting 
places,  dependent  upon  available  exhibition  space,  hotel 
accommodations  and  accessibility  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  interested  persons,  are  yet  to  be  considered. 
The  foundrymen's  exhibition  is  a  large  nucleus.  The 
commercial  success  of  the  exhibitors  last  week,  in  the 
form  of  orders  booked,  will  doubtless  cause  ne,xt  year's 
exposition  at  Buffalo  to  be  even  larger,  perhaps  to  the 
limit  of  hall  capacity. 

The  machine  tool  builders  are  becoming  more  keenly 
alert  to  this  opportunity.  A  large  percentage  of  foun- 
dries are  adjuncts  to  machine  shops  and  factories,  and 
association  members  are  important  buyers  of  machine 
tools  as  well  as  foundry  equipment.  The  normal 
growth  of  the  exhibition  will  undoubtedly  be  large, 
even  if  no  attempt  be  made  to  create  a  greater  enter- 
prise. 

In  regard  to  suitable  quarters  for  a  general  exposi- 
tion, as  associations  increase  in  sizes  they  are  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  meeting  places  to  large  centers 
where  accommodations  are  ample  and  good.  The 
Master  Mechanics  and  Car  Builders  afford  a  striking 


illustration  of  this,  for  their  conventions  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek  one  per- 
manent meeting  place  and  Atlantic  City  was  chosen. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  proposed  exposition 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  other  associations,  such  as 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Master 
Mechanics  and  Master  Car  Builders  might  be  induced 
to  arrange  theeir  meetings  to  be  coincident  in  time  and 
place  with  the  exposition,  or  for  succeeding  weeks  or 
days. 

Undoubtedly  many  buyers  of  machinery  who  are 
not  members  of  any  association  would  be  attracted  by 
the  opportunity  to  study  new  types  of  equipment  which, 
in  most  cases,  would  be  seen  operating  under  commer- 
cial conditions.  The  tendency  would  be  eventually  to 
cover  a  still  broader  field  of  equipment,  including  man- 
ufacturing tools  which  enter  into  factories  as  distin- 
guished from  machine  shops.  Foreign  houses  might 
find  it  worth  while  to  send  representatives,  availing 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  which  would  greatly  sim- 
plify the  quest  for  new  ideas. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  by  some  of  the  men 
interested  in  directing  association  affairs  that  the  ex- 
hibition would  become  so  important  a  factor  that  it 
would  detract  from  the  interest  in  the  meetings.  An- 
other criticism  is  that  the  exposition  would  become  too 
large  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  contents  on  the 
part  of  the  visitors.  However,  there  is  attraction  in 
any  plan  which  would  advance  interest  in  the  products 
of  American  shops. 


An  Unexpected  Addition  to  the  Free  List 

Every  new  tariff'  act  furnishes  surprises.  Slight 
changes  in  phraseology  from  previous  acts  may  be 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  that  had  been 
completely  overlooked  even  by  those  who  carefully 
scrutinize  bills  and  amendments  as  they  are  passing 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  through 
Congress.  When  the  completed  act  goes  into  effect, 
tests  are  made  by  importers  all  along  the  line,  and  here 
and  there  a  loophole  is  discovered  through  which  some 
foreign  manufactured  article  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  had  been 
expected  by  domestic  manufacturers  in  the  same 
branch  of  trade.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  just 
occurred  which  affects  the  manufacturers  of  lawn 
mowers.  The  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers has  decided  that  lawn  mowers  imported  into 
this  country  from  England  are  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  476  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers, 
agricultural  drills  and  planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  culti- 
vators, threshing  machines,  and  cotton  gins  15  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  provided,  that  any  of  the  foregoing,  when  im- 
ported from  any  country,  dependency,  province  or  colony 
which  imposes  no  tax  or  duty  on  like  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States,  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

No  distinction  is  made  by  the  appraisers  between 
the  smallest  kind  of  a  mower  used  by  a  gardener  and 
the  largest  horse-drawn  mowing  machines  .  used  on 
farms.  The  term  "mower"  is  held  to  apply  to  all  such 
articles  indiscriminately.  As  England  imposes  no  duty 
on  mowers  when  imported  from  this  country,  it  is 
held  that  such  mowers  when  imported  from  England 
are  free.  There  are  likely  to  be  other  surprises  in  the 
new  tariff  act  as  further  opportunities  develop  for 
testing   it. 
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Beating  Down  Machinery  Prices 

In  times  of  keen  competition  for  any  business  that 
ma\'  be  in  sight,  the  process  known  in  the  vernacular 
of  salesmen  as  "sweating  the  bidders"  is  frequently 
employed  by  purchasing  agents  when  placing  large 
machinery  orders.  The  process  consists  chiefly  of 
playing  one  bidder  against  another  in  successive  inter- 
views, to  get  the  original  quotations  lowered.  An  im- 
portant manufacturer  recently  inquired  for  quotations 
on  a  machine  of  a  certain  type,  and  on  the  day  the 
proposals  were  opened  all  the  companies  bidding  were 
represented  by  their  salesmen.  The  purchasing  agent 
interviewed  the  salesmen  one  at  a  time,  and  after  get- 
ting from  each  what  was  declared  to  be  his  lowest 
price  told  him  to  wait  in  an  anteroom  for  the  decision. 
Later  he  recalled  a  few  of  them,  to  whom  he  im- 
pressively said  that  the  contract  lay  among  them  and 
would  go  to  the  one  who  could  make  the  largest  reduc- 
tion in  price.  There  was  some  hurried  telegraphing, 
and  in  each  case  the  home  'office  wired  a  lower  figure. 
The  man  who  secured  the  contract  admitted  that  his 
price  was  ridiculously  low  and  that  the  job  would  re- 
sult in  little  or  no  profit  to  his  company. 

Such  buying  methods  are  clearly  reprehensible,  and 
those  who  resort  to  sharp  practices  of  this  kind  com- 
mit a  serious  offense  against  general  business  ethics. 
Thev  lower  the  tone  of  commercial  dealings.  This  oc- 
currence brought  about  spirited  price-cutting  among 
sellers  of  a  certain  class  of  machinery  and  upset  their 
confidence  in  each  other.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  preventive  for  such  cases,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  machinery  maker  who  always  quotes  the  low- 
est figure  consistent  with  his  business  policy  and  sticks 
to  it  is  not  bothered  by  "sweating"  'tactics  He  does 
not  accept  business  at  a  sacrifice  to  keep  it  away 
from    his    competitors. 


The  American  Tobacco  Decision 


Large    Corporations     Now     Have    a    Rule    of 
Procedure 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
decision  in  the  suit  against  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany on  Monday.  The  decision,  which  clarifies  the  situa- 
tion even  more  than  the  Standard  Oil  decision,  declares 
that  the  company  has  deliberately  and  willfully  violated 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  orders  it  to  reorganize 
so  as  to  bring  itself  within  the  law.  Chief  Justice  White 
in  discussing  the  remedy  to  be  applied  by  the  court,  said 
it  might  be  one  of  two  things,  either  an  injunction  order- 
ing its  dissolution,  and  prohibiting  it  from  doing  any 
further  interstate  business ;  or  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  over  its  vast  business  and  bring  it  within 
the  law.'  Both  of  these  remedies  he  dismissed  upon  con- 
sideration, chiefly  because  of  the  danger  either  would  be 
almost  certain  to  work  upon  innocent  'outsiders.  Then 
he  delivered  the  decree  of  the  court,  which  points  out 
the  way  in  which  the  organization  is  to  be  effected.  The 
decree  consists  of  four  points,  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  combination  in  and  of  itself  as  well  as 
each  and  all  of  the  elements  composing  it,  whether  cor- 
porate or  individual,  whether  considered  collectively  or  sep- 
arately, be  decreed  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  and  a  monopolization  within  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  anti-trust  act. 

2.  That  the  court  below,  in  order  to  give  effective 
force  to  our  decree  in  this  regard,  be  directed  to  hear  the 
parties,  by  evidence  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be  deemed 
proper,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  determining 
upon  some  plan  or  method  of  dissolving  the  combination 
and  of  recreating  out  of  the  elements  now  composing  it  a 
new  condition  which  shall  be  honestly  in  harmony  with 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  law. 

3.     That  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  tak- 


ing into  view  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  a  period  of 
six  months  is  allowed  from  the  receipt  of  our  mandate, 
with  leave,  however,  in  the  event,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below,  the  necessities  of  the  situation  require,  to  e.x- 
tend  such  period  to  a  further  time  not  to  exceed  si.xty  days. 

4.  That,  in  the  event  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
thus  fixed  a  condition  of  disintegration  in  harmony  with 
the  law  is  not  brought  about,  either  as  the  consequence  of 
tlie  action  of  the  court  in  determining  an  issue  on  the  sub- 
ject or  in  accepting  a  plan  agreed  upon,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  court,  either  by  way  of  an  injunction  restraining  the 
movement  of  the  products  of  the  combination  in  the  chan- 
nels of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  to  give  effect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute. 

Thus  the  tobacco  company  gets  eight  months  in  which 
to  complete  a  reorganization  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  New  York  circuit  court.  It  has  full  liberty 
to  devise  its  own  plan,  but  the  plan  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  circuit  court  before  it  can  be  adopted,  and  the 
company  has  warning  that  if  a  satisfactory  plan  is  not 
found  within  eight  months  there  may  be  issued  an  in- 
junction stopping  all  its  interstate  business  or  it  may  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Its  new  plan  must  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  law, 
but  the  circuit  court  is  there  to  tell  it  just  how  to  obtain 
that  harmony.  The  contention  of  big  business  that  there 
was  nowhere  under  the  government  any  agency  that  could 
tell  it  authoritatively  what  it  could  do  under  the  law,  and 
what  it  could  not  do,  finds  its  answer  here.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  reorganization  of  this  company 
will  be  taken  as  the  model  set  up  by  the  courts  of  the 
form  in  which  big  business  may  proceed  without  fear  of 
being  in  violation  of  the  law. 


Steel  Prices  Reduced 


The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  subsid- 
iaries and  practically  all  of  the  independent  steel  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  decided  on  Monday,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  to  meet  the  cut  in  prices  made  last  week 
by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  The  chief  prod- 
uct of  the  Republic  Company  is  bars,  and  its  reduction 
on  that  line  was  met  last  week  by  several  of  the  subsid- 
iaries and  independents  individually,  including  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  The  trade  was  allowed  to  under- 
stand that  this  reduction  from  $1.40  per  100  lb.  to  $1.25 
would  be  met  in  taking  orders,  but  Monday's  action  went 
beyond  that  of  the  Republic  Company  by  including  other 
products  than  bars  in  the  cut.  It  did  not,  however,  affect 
rails,  wire  or  tin  plate. 

It  was  at  a  conference  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  New 
York,  that  the  decision  to  make  this  general  reduction  was 
reached.  A  luncheon  given  by  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  began 
there  at  1.30  and  concluded  at  5.30.  It  was  attended  by 
between  50  and  60  steel  manufacturers.  Judge  Gary  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  meeting  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  finished 
steel  (except  the  Republic)  met  at  luncheon  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Club  to-day  and  existing  conditions  were  fully 
discussed.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  co-operation, 
as  heretofore   fully  explained,  should  be  continued. 

Opinions  were  expressed  that  recent  developments  seem 
to  require  some  changes  in  prices.  Subsidiary  companies 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  have  decided  to 
make  adjustments  to  become  effective  June  i,  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  will  be  generally  followed.  The  com- 
niodities  affected,  with  the  new  prices,  are  as  follows : 

Steel  bars  (15  cents  per  100  lb.  oft'),  $1.25  base. 

Plates  and  structural  shapes  (5  cents  per  100  lb.  off), 
$1.35  base. 

Black  sheets  (20  cents  per  100  lb.  off),  2  cents  per  lb. 
for  No.   28  gai:ge. 

Galvanized  sheets,  3  cents  per  lb.  for  No.  28  gauge. 

Blue  annealed  sheets  (lO  cents  per  100  lb.  off),  1.50 
cents  per  lb.   for  No.   10  gauge. 

Steel  billets.  4  in.  square  and  larger,  $21  per  gross  ton. 

Sheet  bars,  $22  per  gross  ton. 

All  free  on  board  Pittsburgh,  effective  June  I.  191 1,  for 
shipment  prior  to  Oct.  i. 

Judge  Gary  said  that  he  discussed  conditions  at  length 
in  his  address  at  the  meeting,  but  would  add  nothing  to 
his  formal  statement  at  this  time.  His  speech,  he  said, 
would  be  available  for  publication  as  soon  as  it  was 
transcribed  by   the  stenographers. 
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American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Programme    for    the    Annual    Convention   at   Atlantic    City, 
June  27— July  1 


The  programme  for  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  to  be  held  at 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  27-July  i,  is  as 
follows : 

FIRST    SESSION— TUESDAY,   June    27,   3    P.    M. 
Annual  report  of  the  executive  committee. 

Report  of  Committee  A-3,   on  standard  specifications  for  cast  iron 
and  finished  castings.     Walter  Wood,  chairman. 

Report    of    Committee    B-1.    on    standard    specifications    for    hard- 
drawn   copper  wire.     J.   A.    Capp.   chairman. 

Report    of    Committee    C-4,    on    standard    specifications    and    tests 
for  clay  and  cement  sewer   pipes.     Rudolph  Hering,   chairman. 

Report    of   Committee    C-3,    on   standard    specifications    for    paving 
and  building  brick.     D.  E.   Douty,  chairman. 
Election  of  officers. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

SECOND  SESSION— TUESDAY,  June  27,  8  P.  M. 
Annual    address   by    the    president,    American    Society    for   Testing 
Materials. 

The  manufacture  of  pure  irons  in  open-hearth   furnaces.  Allerton 
S.   Cushman. 

Measured    strains    on    engineering    structures,    James    E.    Howard. 
A   study   of   the   heat   treatment   of   some   low-carbon  nickel    steels. 
Henry  Fay  and  John    M.   Bierer. 

Flue  sheet  cinders,  cause  of  formation  in  locomotives,  Robert  Job. 
THIRD  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  June  28,10  A.  M. 
ON    STEEL. 
Report    of    Committee    .^-1,    on    standard    specifications    for    steel. 
William   R.   Webster,  chairman. 

Report   of    Committee   A-4,    on   heat    treatment   of   iron    and    steel. 
Henry   M.   Howe,  chairman. 

Grain-size,   a   function  of  both   time  and   temperature.     Henry   M. 
Howe. 

On  'he  heat  treatment  of  a  nickel   steel.     Wm.   Campbell   and  H. 
B.   Allen. 

A    comparison    of    the    properties    of    an    acid    and    a    basic    open- 
hearth   steel    of  similar  composition.     Henry   Fay. 

Studies   on   steel   tires.     Robert  Job   and  Milton  L.   Hersey. 
Ductilitv  in   rail   steel.     P.   H.  Dudley. 

The    Afternoon    of   Wednesday,   June    28,    will   be    Reserved   for 

General    Recreation. 

FOURTH   SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  June  28,  8  P.   M. 

ON   PRESERV.'\TI\'E   COATINGS. 

Report  of  Committee   D-1,   on   preservative  coatings  for  structural 

materials.     .S.    S.   Voorhees,  chairman. 

Report    of    Committee    A-5,    on    the    corrosion    of    iron    and    steel. 
Allerton    S.    Cushman,    chairman. 

Further    results   of    the   Westinghouse,    Church,   Kerr   &   Co.    paint 
tests.     C.   M.   Chapman. 

The  value   of  the   sulphuric  acid  corrosion   test.     C.  M.   Chapman. 
The  practical  testing  of  drying  and  semi-drying  paint  oils.     Henry 
A.   Gardner. 

A   novel    method   of    detecting  resin    oil    and   mineral    oil    in    other 
oils.     A.   E.   Outerbridge,  Jr. 

FIFTH   SESSION— THURSDAY,   JUNE   29,    10   A.   M. 
ON   CEMENT  AND   CONCRETE. 
Practical    tests   of   sand  and  gravel   proposed   for  use   in   concrete 
Russell   S.   Greenman. 

Some  experiments  on  the  incrustation  and  absorption  of  concrete, 
Abel  O.   Anderson. 

The    determination    of    stresses    in    a    reinforced    concrete    member 
subject   to   axial   load   in   flexure.     S.   Ingberg. 

The  expan'^ion    and   contraction   of  concrete  while  hardening.     A\ 
bert   T.    Goldbeck. 

The   properties   of  magnesium  cement,   mortars  and   concretes.     C 
Derleth,  Jr.,  and   A.   C.   Alvasez. 

Disintegration  of  concrete.     .Alfred  H.  White. 

The  effect  of  high-pressure  steam  on  the  crushing  strength  of  con 
Crete.     Rudolph  J.  Wig. 

SIXTH   SESSION— THURSDAY.  JUNE  29,   3   P.   M. 
ON    STEEL. 
Report   of   Committee  A-7,   on   the   tempering  and   testing  of  steel 
springs  and  standard  specifications  for  spring  steel.     Henry  Souther, 
chairman. 

Hardness  tests.     Bradley   Stoughton  and  J.   S.   Macgregor. 
Hardness  in  its  relation  to  other  physical  properties.     D.  E.  Douty. 
A  comparison   of  five   methods   of   hardness   measurement.     D.    E. 
Douty.  _ 

The    property    of    hardness    in    metals    and    materials.     Albert    F. 
Shore. 

Strength    of   steel   from   structural   shapes.     E.    L.   Hancock. 
Recent  developments  in   testing  of  boiler  tubes.     F.   N.   Speller. 
The  Evening  of  Thursday,  June  29.  will  be  Reserved  for  a 

Musical    Smoker. 
SEVENTH    SESSION— FRIDAY,   JUNE    30,    10    A.    M. 
ON   BITUMENS,   ETC. 
Report   of   Committee    D-4,    on   standard   tests   for   road    materials. 
L.    W.    Page,    chairman. 

A  new  consistometer  for  use  in  testing  bituminous  road  materials. 
W.    W.    Crosbv. 

Improved   instruments   for  the   physical   testing   of  bituminous   ma- 
terials— Paper    III.     Herbert   Abraham. 

A    proposed    method    of    testing    the    melting    point    and    softening 
point  of  compounds.     Plenry   W.   Fisher. 

Organic    residues    from    soluble    bitumen    determinations.     Prevost 
Hubbard  and  C.  S.  Reeve. 

EIGHTH   SESSION— FRIDAY,  JUNE  30,  3  P.  M. 
ON   TESTING   APPARATUS   AND    METHODS. 
Standard  methods  for  testing  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile.     A.   Mar- 
sten. 

Report    of    Committee   A-6,    on    the    magnetic    testing    of   iron   and 
steel.     Charles  W.   Burrows,   chairman. 

A   new   method    of   testing   the    endurance   of   case-hardened    gears 
and   pinions.     J.    S.    Macgregor  and   Bradley   Stoughton. 

New  types  of  impact  testing  machines  for  determining  fragility  of 
metals.     T.  Y.  Olsen. 

A  new  type  of  autographic  transverse  testing  machine  for  research 
testing  or  regular  foundry  practice.     T.  Y.  Olsen. 


The   Evening   of  Friday,   June   30,   will   be  Reserved   for  Recreation. 

NINTH  SESSION— SATURDAY,  JULY   1.   10  A.  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The   Fritz  Engineering  Laboratory  of   Lehigh  University.      Frank 
P.    McKibben. 

The  variation  of  tensile  strength  with  the  percentage  of  carbon  in 
iron  carbon  alloys.     C.  R.  Jones. 

The  effect   of  copper  in   iron   on   the   acid   corrosion  test.     W.   H. 
Walker. 

Recent  analyses  of  tests  on  structural  timbers  made  by  the  forest 
service.     McGarvey  Cline. 

The  Brinell  ball   test  applied  to  wood.     W.   K.   Hatt. 

Notes   on  anti-friction   alloys.     Wm.    Campbell. 

Some     further     experiments    upon     the    absorption,     porosity    and 
specific  gravity  of  building  brick.     D.   E.   Douty  and  L.  L.  Beebe. 
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The  Iron,  Steel  &  Heavy  Hardware  Association 

The  second  convention  of  the  American  Iron,  Steel  & 
Heavy  Hardware  Association  was  held  in  Detroit  May 
24-26.  E.  P.  Sanderson,  Boston,  the  first  vice-president, 
presided  in  the  absence  of  President  E.  D.  Kimball.  E.  F. 
Yarnelle,  Mossman,  Yarnelle  &  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  was 
appointed  secretary  by  the  executive  committee  and  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  association,  trav- 
eling in  the  interests  of  the  heavy  hardware  trade. 

At  the  opening  session  Thursday  afternoon  George  C. 
McMaster,  Mutual  Wheel  Company,  Moline,  111.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  relationship  of  the  jobber  and 
manufacturer.  He  criticised  the  selling  of  goods  by  manu- 
facturers to  small  dealers  who  are  not  jobbers  in  reality, 
and  urged  that  manufacturers  carefully  scrutinize  all 
accounts  to  ascertain  if  such  customers  are  rightfully 
entitled  to  jobbers'  prices.  He  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  steel  business  is  handled,  saying,  "The  market 
price  of  steel  is  always  public,  and  anyone  that  buys  a  car- 
load gets  the  same  price  as  the  jobber.  This  is  very  unfair 
to  the  jobber  who  carries  a  good  stock  of  steel  on  hand." 

J.  A.  Gregg,  Nicols,  Dean  &  Gregg,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Effect  of  the  Automobile  on  the 
Heavy  Hardware  Trade  and  How  to  Meet  It."  He  pointed 
out  that,  in  spite  of  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  in  1910 
there  was  one  horse  to  every  four  persons  in  this  country, 
as  against  one  horse  to  every  si-x  persons  in  igoo,  and  that 
the  horseshoe  manufacturers  report  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness amounting  to  55  per  cent,  in  these  10  years.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  no  curtailment  in  the  sale  of 
wagons  and  buggies. 

George  E.  Enos,  Buffalo,  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
Position  of  the  Jobber  in  Regard  to  Specialty  Salesmen,'' 
and  W.  E.  Bittenbender  one  on  "The  Cost  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness." 

Boston  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  it  was  decided  to  consider  San  Francisco  for  the  1915 
convention. 

These  officers  were  elected:  President,  E.  P.  Sander- 
son, Boston;  first  vice-president,  Charles  E.  Faeth,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  second  vice-president,  H.  E.  Treadway,  Du- 
buque, Iowa ;  secretary.  E.  F.  Yarnelle,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Executive  committee — Charles  E.  Faeth,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
chairman ;  J.  Henry  Ruwe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  A.  C.  Die- 
trich, Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  A.  Gregg,  St.  Paul  Minn. ;  C.  M. 
Roehm,  Detroit,  Mich,;  E.  W.  A.  Waterhouse,  San  Fran- 


The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, held  in  New  York  City  last  week,  the  old  board  of 
officers  was  re-elected,  as  follows  :  President,  E.  H.  Gary ; 
first  vice-president.  Powell  Stackhouse;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Willis  L.  King;  third  vice-president,  Charles  M. 
Schwab;  treasurer,  Edward  Bailey;  secretary,  James  T. 
McCleary.  The  committee  on  welfare  work  reported  that 
it  had  engaged  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  for  six  years 
health  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  this  work. 


The  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Company.  Kenton,  Ohio,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  controlling  interests  of  the  Cleve- 
land Punch  &  Shear  Works  Company,  Cleveland,  and  C.  C. 
Swift,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  latter  concern,  has 
located  at  Kenton  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  plant.  The 
familiar  line  of  planers  and  sharpeners  will  continue  to  be 
manufactured  and  in  addition  larger  sizes  of  planers  up  to 
60  in.  will  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 
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The    Iroim   amd 

A  Comparison  of  Prices 


±8lI   Marketi 


Advances    Over    the    Previous    IVeelt 

DecliucH    in    ItnlicM. 

At  date,  one  week,  one  month  and  one 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

May  31  May 
1911.      191 

Foundry   No.    2   standard.    Phila- 
delphia        $15.50     $15. 

Foundry  No.   2,   Valley   Furnace     13.75       13. 

Foundry    No.    2    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati           13.75       13. 

Foundry   No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.     10.50        10. 

Foundry  No.  2  local,  at  furnace, 

Chicago*     15.00       15. 

Basic,   delivered,   eastern   Pa .      14.50       14. 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.10       13. 

Bessemer,     Pittsburgh 15.90        15. 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 14.15        14. 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,   Chicago     17.00       17. 


COKE,  CONNELI^SVILLE!, 

Per  Net  Ton,  at  oven: 

Furnace    coke,    prompt    shipment  1.45 

Furnpce   coke,    future    delivery..  1.75 

Foundry   coke,   prompt   shipment  1.75 

Foundry   coke,   future   delivery..  2.00 

BILLETS,  &c..  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer    billets,    Pittsburgh....  H.OO 

Forging    billets,     Pittsburgh 26.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia  23.40 

Wire     rods,     Pittsburgh 29.00 

OLD  MATERIAX,,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.50 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia 16.75 

Car     wheels,     Chicago 12.75 

Car     wheels,     Philadelphia 13.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Pittsburgh..  13.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Chicago....  10.25 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Philadelphia  13.00 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per    Pound:  Cents. 

Bessemer   rails,   heavy,   at   mill..  1.25 

Refined   iron   bars,   Philadelphia.  1.27 

Common  iron   bars,    Chicago....  1.20 

Common  iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..  1.25 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York  1.41 

Steel   bars,   Pittsburgh 1.25 

Tank  plates,  tidewater,  New  York  1.51 

Tank     plates,     Pittsburgh 1.35 

Beams,    tidewater.    New    York. .  1.51 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    1.35 

Angles,    tidewater.    New    York..  1.51 

Angles,   Pittsburgh    1.35 

Skelp,  grooved  steel.  Pittsburgh.  1.30 

Skelp,    sheared    steel,    Pittsburgh  1.35 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND   WIRE, 

Per    Pound:  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Pittsburgh  2.00 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburght 1.80 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60 

Barb  wire,  galvanized,  Pittsburght     ^.10 

METALS, 

Per    Pound :  Cents. 

Lake   comer,   New   York 12.45 

Electrolytic  copper.   New   York..  12.25 

Spelter,    New    York 5  50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 5.20 

Lead,    New    York 4.37J^ 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.2254 

Tin,     New    York 45.60 

Antimony,   Hallett,    New  York..  S.95 

Tin  plate,  100  lb.  box.  New  York  $3.94 


In    Heavy    Type, 


year  previous. 

24    Apl.  26  May  25 
1.        1911.        1910. 


..50 

$15.50 

$17.00 

,75 

13.75 

15.00 

75 

14.25 

14.75 

.50 

11.00 

11.50 

,00 

15.00 

17.00 

.50 

15.00 

16.25 

.25 

13.75 

15.00 

,90 

15.90 

16.90 

,15 

14.40 

15.90 

,00 

17.50 

18.50 

1.45 

1.55 

1.70 

1.75 

1.75 

1.80 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.20 

2.40 

23.00 

23.00 

25.50 

28.00 

28.00 

31.00 

25.40 

25.40 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

32.00 

14.50 

14.25 

17.50 

16.75 

17.00 

20.00 

12.75 

13.25 

15.50 

13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

13.00 

12.50 

15.25 

10.25 

11.50 

13.50 

13.00 

13.00 

14.50 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

1.27 

1.3254 

1.5254 

1.22 

1.25 

1.47!4 

1.30 

1.35 

1.55 

1.56 

1.56 

1.61 

1.40 

1.40 

1.45 

1.56 

1.36 

1.66 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.56 

1.56 

1.66 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.56 

1.56 

1.66 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

1.50 

1.35 

1.35 

1.60 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

2.20 

2.20 

2.40 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.60 

1.65 

1.80 

2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

12.37!4 

12.3754 

13.00 

12.12/. 

12.1254 

12.8754 

5.50 

5.50 

5.30 

5.20 

5.30 

5.15 

4.3754 

4.4254 

4.3754 

4.22 /. 

4.2754 

4.2254 

44.60 

42.50 

33.25 

9.00 

9.00 

8.1254 

$3.94 

$3.94 

$3.84 

.   *  The  average  switching  charge  for  delivery  to  foundries  in  the 
Chicago  district  is  50c.  per  ton. 

t  These  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 


Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and    Steel    f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  lOO 
lb.:  New  York,  i6c.;  Philadelphia,  150. ;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland,  loc:  Cincinnati,  15c.;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  18c.:  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22J/2C.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c. 
Rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  sheets.  No.  11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets, 
Nos.  12  to  16;  95c.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c. 
on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.350.  to  1.40c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.45c.  to  1. 50c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.50c.  to  i.S5c.; 
angles  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  54  in-  and  up,  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 


net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.45c.  to  i.soc,  net;  angles,  3  in. 
on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.40c.,  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  1, 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up, 
1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees  under 
3  in.,  1.40C.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card 
of  September  I,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  i.6sc. 
to  1. 70c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.45c.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated  plates,  2.45c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  J4  'n.  thick,  6J4  in.  up  to  100  in. 

wide,  1.35c.  to  1. 40c.,  base.  Following  are  slipulatinns 
prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to 
base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  54  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  5^ -in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  54 -in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  hy  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   of    American    Steel    Manufacturers. 

Gauges   under    54-in.   to  and  including   3-16-in.    on   thin 

nest  edge    $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.   9 25 

Gauges   under  No.   9   to   and  including  No.    10 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.  12 40 

Sketches   (including  all  straight  taper  plates)   3-ft.  and 
over    in    length    10 


Complete  circles,  3   ft.  in  diameter  and  over. 

Boiler    and    flange    steel. 

"A.    B.    M.   A."   and   ordinary   firebox  steel. 


.20 

.10 

.20 

Still     bottom     steel 30 


Marine    steel 
Locomotive    firebox    steel 


.40 
.50 


Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over   115  in.  up  to   120  in.  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting   to   lengths    or   diameters   under    3    ft.    to    2    ft. 

inclusive    25 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under  2   ft.    to    1    ft., 

inclusive    50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1   ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over. 

Tebms— Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.45c.;  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.55c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1. 60c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  i.6sc.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.  One 
pass,  cold  rolled,  bo.x  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.65c.:  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.70c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.; 
Nos.  17  to  21,  1.80C.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  i.8sc.;  Nos.  25 
and  26,  1.90C.;  No.  27,  1.95c.;  No.  28,  2c.;  No.  29,  2.05c.; 
No.  30,  2.15c.  Three  pass,  colcl  rolled  sheets,  box  an- 
nealed, are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.;  Nos.  17 
to  21,  1.90C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  1.95c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2c.; 
No.  27,  2.05c.;  No.  28,  2.10C.;  No.  29,  2.15c.;  No.  30, 
2.25c.  Painted  roofing  sheets,  No.  28,  $1.40  per  square. 
Galvanized  sheets.  No.  28,  $2.55  per  square  for  2V2-in. 
corrugations.  All  above  prices  are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash  discount  10  days 
from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  i: 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel , 

Black.     Galv. 


1  to   154   in. 

J4    in 75 

54    to    154    in 79 

2  to  3  in 80 

2    in. 


, Iron » 

Black.     Galv. 


Lap  Weld. 


63 

69 
70 


49 
71 

75 
76 


43 
59 
65 
66 


76 
78 
77 

75 
1554 


66 
68 
67 
59 


72 
74 
73 
71 


254    to   4    in 

454    to  6  in 

7   to    12   in 

13     to     15     in 

Butt    Weld,    extra    strong,    plain    ends,    card    weight. 

54,    54.   Ji  in 69  59  65           55 

^   in. 74  68  70          64 

J4   to   15^   in 78  72  74           68 

2  to  3   in 79  73  75           69 

Lap    Weld,    extra    strong,    plain    ends,    cird    weight. 

2    in 75  69  71           65 

254  to  4  in 77  71  73           67 

454  to  6  in 76  70  72          66 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65           55 

9  to  12  in 64  54  60     .      50 

Butt  \v  eld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

54  in 64  58  60    54 

Ji  to  154  in 67  61  63     57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65     59 
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Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in.    65  59  61  55 

2J/4   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

A'/,    to   6   in 66  60  62  56 

7   to  8  in 59  49  55  45 

Plugged  and  Reamed. 

1  to  I}i,  2  to  3  in.. Butt   Weld  f  Will    be    sold    at    two    (2) 

I  points  lower  basing    (high- 

<  er    price)    than    merchants 

or  card   weight   pipe.    Butt 

2,  Zyi   to  4  in Lap  Weld  L  or   lap   weld,    as    specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,"  subjyt  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points  lower  basing    (higher  price)   than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 


IJi    to    2'A    in. 

2'/,    in 

2Yi    to    iVt    in.. 
3^    to  AVz    in.. 

5   to   6   in 

7    to    13    in. 


Steel. 
. .  65 
..  67H 
. .  70 
..  72^ 
. .  65 
62^ 


Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual   extras   to  jobbers   and  boiler   manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods.  $29.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed,  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.    Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 
..OS.  0to9        10  11     12  &  1214   13         14  IS         16 

Annealed $1.75        1.80       1.85        1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20       2.30 

Galvanized    ^.   2.05       2.10       2.15       2.20       2.30       2.40       2.80       2.90 
Market  and  Stone   Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  Annealed: 

9    and    coarse 80 

10  to  18 80   and    10 

19  to   26 80  and   10  and  2V<! 

27  to  36 80   and    5 

Galvanized: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72J4  and  10 

27  to  36 72!4 

Coppered   or   Liquor   Finished: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and  10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned: 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 


Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  May  31,  1911. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  very  dull  and  there  is  no 
large  inquiry.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  reduction  in 
prices  made  on  Monday  on  some  forms  of  finished  iron 
and  steel  will  be  reflected  in  pig  iron,  prices  on  which 
have  been  low  for  some  time,  with  possibly  the  ex- 
ception of  Bessemer,  which  has  simply  been  held  by 
main  strength  at  $15,  Valley  furnace,  for  some  monchs. 
The  local  situation  in  basic  iron  is  being  disturbed  by 
some  scrap  dealers  who  are  getting  such  iron  in  ex- 
change for  scrap  and  then  oflfering  the  iron  in  the 
open  market  at  lower  prices  than  the  furnaces  will 
name.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  Bessemer  or  foundry 
iron.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 
nominally;  malleable  Bessemer.  $13.50;  basic.  $13.10; 
No.  2  foundry,  $13.50;  gray  forge,  $13.25,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district 
being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — The  cut  of  $2  a  ton  in  prices  of  billets  and 
sheet  bars  may  possibly  stir  up  some  new  business, 
but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  whether  consumers 
that  are  not  covered  by  regular  contracts  will  take 
hold  and  place  orders  at  the  new  prices,  which  are  as 
follows:  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  billets,  4x4  in. 
and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10  in.,  at  $21,  base,  and 
sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $22;  lyi-in.  billets, 
$22;  forging  billets,  $26,  base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and 
carbons- — all  prices,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown 
districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 
(By  Mail.) 
Whether  the  lower  prices  made  on  Monday  at  the 
steel  meeting  in  New  York  will  bring  out  the  long-de- 
sired new  orders  and  held  up  specifications  in  any  large 
volume  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  the  moment  this 
seems  doubtful.  When  the  cut  of  $3  a  ton  was  made 
in  steel  bars  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
May  24,  there  was  no  wild  scramble  on  the  part  of  con- 


sumers to  cover,  and,  while  the  leading  steel  bar  in- 
terests sold  a  fair  tonnage  of  steel  bars  to  the  imple- 
ment makers  and  wrgon  builders  for  delivery  over  the 
year  commencing  July  I,  it  is  claimed  the  actual  quan- 
tity sold  on  contracts  did  not  reach  100,000  tons  and 
was  probably  under  that  figure.  For  some  months, 
plain  material  and  plates  had  been  sold  by  some  mills 
at  1.35c.  or  below,  prices  on  black  and  galvanized  and 
also  on  roofing  sheets  have  been  shaded  anywhere  from 
$2  to  $4  a  ton,  while  on  open-hearth  billets  and  sheet 
bars  regular  prices  have  been  shaded  by  some  mills 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton.  It  is  evidently  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  other  large  steel 
interests  to  hold  the  market  if  possible,  but  it  is  not 
believed  the  lower  prices  will  be  immediately  attractive 
to  consumers.  It  is  understood  that  on  contracts  placed 
for  steel  bars  at  1.25^,  a  guarantee  against  decline  in 
price  was  ^iven  to  apply  on  unshipped  portions  of  any 
contracts.  What  effect  the  new  prices  on  finished  iron 
and  steel  will  have  on  pig  iron  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  will  probably  result  in  still  lower  prices  on  basic 
and  Bessemer  iron.  In  the  past  week  basic  iron  has 
sold  on  the  basis  of  $13.10,  Valley,  or  $14,  Pittsburgh. 
Bessemer  iron  is  still  held  nominally  by  the  furnaces 
at  $15,  but  there  have  been  no  sales  in  this  market  at 
that  price  for  some  months.  Malleable  Bessemer,  foun- 
dry and  gray  forge  are  also  weak.  For  a  long  time  very 
little  new  business  has  been  offered  in  steel  billets 
or  sheet  bars,  and  in  fact  there  has  not  been  enough 
new  business  to  test  prices,  practically  all  consumers, 
large  or  small,  being  covered  by  contracts.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  prices  on  tin  plate,  pipe  and  wire 
products  have  not  been  disturbed.  In  the  case  of  tin 
plate,  consumers  are  pretty  well  covered  through  third 
quarter,  and  some  over  remainder  of  the  year.  In  pipe, 
prices  have  been  regard  d  as  low  for  a  long  time,  the 
heavy  cut  of  several  years  ago  of  $12  a  ton,  only  $2 
of  which  has  since  been  restored,  put  the  price  of  pipe 
on  a  low  basis  and  it  was  felt  that  no  cut  in  prices  of 
pipe  was  necessary.  In  wire  nails,  the  situation  is  more 
easily  controlled,  and,  as  buying  is  pretty  well  over 
for  the  next  three  of  four  months,  a  reduction  in  price 
would  not  have  stimulated  demand  and  would  have 
been  useless.  The  scrap  trade  is  showing  a  little  bet- 
terment in  demand,  but  coke  is  dull  and  neglected  with 
prices  ruling  low. 

Ferromanganese. — Reports  are  that  the  Middletown, 
Ohio,  steel  interest  has  bought  3000  tons  of  foreign 
80  per  cent,  ferro  for  delivery  over  second  half  of  the 
year  at  about  $36.50,  Baltimore.  We  also  quote  a  sale 
of  two  cars,  or  about  60  tons,  to  a  local  consumer  for 
June  and  July  delivery  at  the  same  price.  We  quote 
80  per  cent,  foreign  ferro  at  $36.50  to  $36.75,  Baltimore, 
with  a  freight  rate  of  $1.95  a  ton  for  delivery  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Ferrosilicon. — A  contract  is  reported  to  have  been 
closed  with  a  local  consumer  for  upwards  of  250  tons 
of  50  per  cent.,  for  delivery  over  second  half  at  about 
$52,  Pittsburgh.  New  inquiry  is  light,  most  consumers 
being  covered.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $52  to  $53, 
Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third  quarter;  10 
per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per  cent.,  $24, 
and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Tisco 
furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — The  market  is  dull  and  neglected,  and 
we  continue  to  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made 
from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally  $28.50  to  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — A  sale  of  1500  tons  of  grooved  steel  skelp 
for  June  and  July  delivery  is  reported  on  the  basis 
of  about  1.27J/2C.,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  grooved  steel 
skelp,  i.27}/2C.  to  1.30C. ;  sheared  steel  skelp,  i.32^c. 
to  1.35c.;  grooved  iron  skelp.  1.55c.  to  1.60c.,  and 
sheared  iron  skelp,  1.65c.  to  1.70c.,  all  for  delivery  at 
consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — The  dull  condition  of  the  wire  trade  is 
reflected  in  wire  rods,  new  inquiry  for  which  is  very 
dull.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open-hearth  and  chain  rods 
at  $29,  Pittsburgh,  but  on  a  firm  offer  this  price  might 
be   shaded. 

Steel  Rails. — The  largest  contract  for  standard  sec- 
tions taken  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  the  past 
week  was  one  for  2000  tons,  but  it  entered  other  smaller 
orders  and  also  some  contracts  for  foreign  shipment. 
The  concern  also  received  orders  and  specifications  in 
the  past  week  for  about  3000  tons  of  light  rails. 
Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb.  rails. 
1.25c.;  16,  20  and  25-lb.,  1.21C.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35- 
Ib.,  1. 20c.,  and  40  and  45-lb.,  i.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b. 
at  mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market 
on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higheir 
price.     Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 
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Structural  Material. — No  important  business  has 
been  placed  in  the  past  weelc.  tlic  trade  waiting  for  the 
result  of  the  steel  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  Mon- 
day, at  which  prices  on  plain  material  were  reduced 
$1  a  ton.  The  cut  of  $3  a  ton  in  steel  bars  last  week 
puts  the  price  on  small  angles  under  3-in.  at  1.25c. 
The  John  F.ichleay,  Jr.,  Company  has  taken  a  small 
asphalt  plant,  about  100  tons,  and  a  city  pumping  sta- 
tion about  150  tons.  We  now  quote  beams  and  chan- 
nels up  to  15  in.  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — All  new  orders  for  plates  were  held  up  in 
the  past  week,  waiting  for  the  action  at  the  steel  meet- 
ing, at  which  prices  were  reduced  $1  a  ton.  This  lower 
price  of  1.35c.,  is  the  figure  at  which  plates  have  been 
selling  by  some  mills  on  narrow  sizes  for  some  time. 
No  orders  for  steel  cars  were  placed  in  the  past  week, 
and  there  is  only  one  important  inquiry  in  the  mar- 
ket, this  being  from  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  which  is 
taking  bids  for  1000  steel  cars.  We  quote  tank  plates 
%   in.  and  Heavier  at  1.35c.,   Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  sheet  trade  has  been  in  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  for  some  time,  new  orders  and  speci- 
fications having  been  steadilj'  decreasing,  while  cut- 
ting in  prices  has  been  more  pronounced.  The  re- 
duction of  $4  a  ton  in  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  and 
$1  a  ton  in  blue  annealed  sheets,  puts  the  market  at 
a  level  of  values  that  it  is  believed  does  not  allow  any 
further  cutting  in  prices,  especially  by  sheet  mills  that 
have  to  buy  their  sheet  bars.  It  is  hoped  the  reduc- 
tion in  prices  will  stimulate  new  demand,  which  has 
been  very  dull  for  some  time.  The  new  prices  on  black 
and  galvanized,  and  also  on  roofing  sheets,  are  given 
on    a   previous   page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  present  season  is  always  the  dullest 
in  the  tin  plate  trade  of  the  whole  year  as  regards  new 
buying,  but  specifications  against  new  contracts  from 
the  can  makers  have  been  coming  in  quite  freely  for 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  No  change  in  prices  of 
tin  plate  was  made  at  the  steel  meeting  on  Monday,  as 
it  was  realized  thai  the  buying  season  i>  over  and 
any  reduction  in  prices  would  not  stimulate  new  de- 
mand, but  would  only  disturb  present  contracts.  Most 
consumers  of  tin  plate  are  covered  into  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  year,  and  in  some  cases  over  the 
entire  year.  It  is  estimated  that  only  from  65  to  70 
per  cent,  of  tin  plate  capacity  is  active  at  present.  We 
quote  loo-lb.  coke  plates  for  delivery  over  balance  of 
the  year  at  $3.70  per  base  box  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Last  week  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Corn- 
pany  announced  independently  a  cut  of  $3  a  ton  in 
prices  of  steel  bars,  or  from  1.40c.  to  1.25c.,  base.  This 
price  was  at  once  met  by  the  other  large  steel  bar  mak- 
ers, but  so  far  has  resulted  in  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  new  business  being  placed,  estimated 
at  not  over  100,000  tons  in  all,  and  on  which  prices 
have  been  guaranteed  against  decline.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved the  implement  makers  and  wagon  builders  will 
take  hold  very  vigorously  in  the  matter  of  placing  new 
contracts  until  fully  assured  that  the  market  will  not 
go  below  1.25c.,  which  is  the  situation  at  present.  We 
quote  soft  steel  bars  rolled  from  billets  at  1.25c.,  and 
common  iron  bars  at  1.25c.  to  1.30c.  f.o.b.  Pitts- 
burgh. This  reduction  in  price  of  steel  bars  will  no 
doubt  result  in  the  leading  steel  bar  mills  that  sign  the 
Amalgamated  scale,  in  asking  a  lower  wage  scale  for 
puddling  and  heating  for  the  j'ear  beginning  July  i. 
A  conference  between  the  steel  and  iron  bar  mills 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  on  the  new  wage 
scales' is  to  be  held  in  Cambridge  Springs  next  week. 

Shafting. — In  view  of  the  reductions  in  prices  on 
other  forms  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  it  is  probable 
the  makers  of  shafting  will  announce  a  reduction  in  dis- 
counts at  an  early  date.  New  business  is  very  light,  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  unsatisfactory.  The 
present  discounts  on  cold  rolled  steel  shafting  are  57 
per  cent,  off  in  carloads,  and  52  per  cent,  in  less  than 
carloads,  delivered  in  base  territory,  but  these  dis- 
counts have  been  more  or  less  shaded  for  some  time. 

S'pelter. — The  market  is  dull  and  weak,  and  very 
few  new  orders  are  being  placed.  We  quote  prime 
grades  of  Western  spelter  at  5.i7}4c.,  East  St.  Louis, 
■equal  to  5.30c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — There  is  very  little  new  demand, 
toeing  only  for  small  lots,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  have  been  light  for  some  time.  Hoop  prices 
are  continued  on  the  basis  of  1.45c.,  but  band  prices 
have  been  reduced  to  1.25c.,  base,  to  conform  to  the 
new  steel  bar  price,  taking  extras  as  per  steel  bar 
<:ard. 


Merchant  Steel. — New  orders  and  specifications  en- 
tered by  the  mills  in  May  showed  a  decided  falling  off 
as  compared  with  April.  The  lower  prices  on  other 
finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel  will  probably  mean  a 
revision  of  prices  to  a  lower  basis  on  the  different 
grades  of  merchant  steel.  Nominal  prices  in  effect  are 
as  follows:  Iron  finished  tire,  J^xi}^  in.  and  heavier, 
1. 40c.,  base;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c.;  planished  tire, 
1.60C.;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base;  toe  calk,  1.90c.;  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.;  concave  or  convex,  i.7Sc.;  cutter 
shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c.;  spring  steel,  2c. ;  ma- 
chinery  steel,   smooth   finish,   1.90c. 

Rivets. — As  noted  in  this  report  last  week,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  new  inquiry  in  the  market  for  rivets, 
but  orders  were  held  up  waiting  the  result  of  the  steel 
meeting  in  New  York  on  May  29.  Regular  prices  on 
structural  rivets  remain  at  1.90c.,  and  on  boiler  rivets 
at  2c.,  but  actual  prices  on  structural  rivets  are  about 
1.75c.,  and  on  boiler  rivets  1.80c.  in  large  lots,  and  these 
prices  are   sometimes  shaded  on   desirable  orders. 

Wire  Products. — No  reductions  in  prices  of  wire 
products  were  made  at  the  steel  meeting,  no  doubt  for 
the  reason  that  new  buying  for  this  season  is  pretty 
well  over  and  a  reduction  in  prices  would  not  have 
stimulated  new  business,  but  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  seriously  disturbed  present  contracts  on  books, 
of  the  mills  on  all  of  which  the  regular  price  of  $1.80 
on  wire  nails  will  be  charged  on  all  shipments  on  and 
after  June  i.  New  demand  for  wire  and  wire  nails 
is  very  dull,  and  only  for  small  lots  and  specifications 
against  contracts  continue  very  unsatisfactory.  We 
quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10;  painted,  $1.80;  an- 
nealed fence  wire,  $1.60;  galvanized,  $1.90;  wire  nails, 
$1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.60,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight 
to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — .\s  j'et  the  reduction  in  prices  on  other 
finished  forms  of  iron  and  steel  have  not  extended  to 
spikes,  which  remain  at  $1.50  base,  Pittsburgh,  with 
the  usual  extras  for  odd  sizes.  New  demand  is  light, 
and  there  are  no  large  inquiries  in  the  market. 

Merchant  Pipe. — No  reductions  in  prices  on  iron  and 
steel  pipe  were  made  at  the  steel  meeting,  nor  was  it 
expected  that  any  lower  prices  would  be  made.  On 
February  19,  1909,  new  discounts  on  merchant  pipe 
were  issued  by  the  leading  mills,  showing  reductions 
in  prices  of  $8  to  $12  a  ton  on  the  various  sizes.  So 
far  only  $2  a  ton  of  this  reduction  has  been  restored, 
so  that  it  can  be  said  that  prices  on  pipe  are  reason- 
ably low,  and  new  demand  would  not  have  been 
stimulated  by  a  further  reduction.  A  fair  amount  of 
new  business  is  being  placed  in  merchant  pipe  right 
along,  and  actual  orders  received  by  the  mills  in  May 
show  a  slight  increase  over  April."  No  important  con- 
tracts for  line  pipe  were  placed  in  the  past  week,  but 
several  large  jobs  are  being  figured  on,  one  for  piping 
natural  gas  from  the  West  Virginia  gas  fields  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  requiring  a  very  large  tonnage  of  pipe,  and  which 
may  be  placed  at  any  time. 

Boiler  Tubes. — The  boiler  tube  trade  is  very  dull, 
new  demand  being  light,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  unsatisfactory.  It  is  stated  that  discounts 
on  both  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes  are  being  more  or 
less  shaded. 

Coke. — There  is  no  improvement  in  coke  either  in 
demand  or  prices.  Most  of  the  blast  furnace  interests 
are  covered  by  contract,  while  several  consumers  of 
furnace  coke  that  are  not  covered  are  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  output  of  coke  is  being  steadily 
decreased  and  is  now  smaller  than  at  any  time  for  the 
past  several  years.  The  output  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions  last  week  was  273,108  tons,  a  de- 
crease over  the  previous  week  of  5000  tons.  We  quote 
standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  June  shipment  at 
$1.50  to  $1.55  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  for  delivery  over 
the  second  half  of  the  year  at  $1.75  to  $1.85.  We  quote 
standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  at  $175  to 
$1.90  for  June  shipment,  and  from  $2.10  up  to  $2.40  to 
consumers,  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  delivery  over  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Some  makes  of  both  furnace 
and  foundry  coke  have  sold  for  prompt  shipment  at 
somewhat  under  the  aDove  prices. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  recent  flurry  in  scrap 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  over,  and  new  buying  has 
quieted  down.  The  reductions  in  prices  on  finished  iron 
and  steel  products,  which  may  extend  also  to  pig  iron, 
will  no  doubt  be  felt  in  scrap,  and  will  probably  pre- 
vent for  the  time  being  at  least  any  advance  in  prices. 
New  buying  by  consumers  is  light,  and  no  important 
sales  of  scrap  have  been  made  in  the  past  week.    Deal- 
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ers  are  quoting,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh,  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Steubenville,  FoUansbee,  Sharon 

Mo'nessen  and  Pittsburgh  deliver>" $13.00  to  $13.25 

No.   1  foundry  cast 13.50  to  13.75 

No.  2  foundr'y  cast 12.50  to  12.75 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at  point  of  shipment.-..     9.75  to  10.00 
Rerollinsr  rails.  Newark  and  Cambridge,  Ohio, 

and  Cumberland.   Md 13.50  to  13.75 

No.   1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.00 

Grate   bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low   phosphorus   melting   stock 16.50  to  16.75 

Iron    car   axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel    car    axles 1S.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive   a.xles    23.00 

No.    I    bushclins   scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.   2   busheling   scrap 8.50  to  8.75 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet    bar   crop    ends 15.50  to  1d.75 

*Cast    iron    borings 9.00  to  9.15 

•Machine    shop    turnings 9.15  to  9.25 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.25 

No.     1    wrought    scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy   steel   axle   turnings 10.25 

Stove    plate 10.50  to  10.75 

*These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

♦■•-• 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  May  29,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  recent  cut  in  the  price  of  steel  bars 
has  unsettled  conditions  and  some  of  the  pig  iron  in- 
quiries of  last  week  have  been  withdrawn.  Southern 
iron  is  being  sold  in  this  district  at  $10.50,  Birming- 
ham, for  No.  2  Southern.  Such  quotations  have  be- 
come common  for  third  quarter  delivery.  Buj'ers  are 
asking  for  this  price  on  fourth  quarter  and  first  quarter 
deliveries,  but  there  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  01 
some  furnaces  to  make  such  quotation  on  later  deliver- 
ies. Under  the  stimulus  of  price  reductions  several 
sales  of  Lake  Superior  charcoal  have  been  made.  The 
following  quotations  are  for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the 
exception  of  Northern  irons,  which  are  now  quoted 
f.o.b.  furnace: 

Lake    Superior    charcoal $  1 7.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    1 15.50 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    2 15.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.   3 14.75 

Northern  Scotch,  No.   1 16.00 

Southern  coke.  No.   1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft 15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 14.85 

Southern    coke.    No.    3 14.60 

Southern   coke.   No.    4 14.35 

Southern    gray    forge 14.60 

Southern    mottled     14.60 

Malleable    Bessemer     15.00 

Standard   Bessemer    17.40 

Basic    15.50 

Tackson  Co.  and   Kentucky  silvery,  6% 17.90 

"Tackson  Co.  and  Kentucky'  silvery,  8% 18.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,   10% 19.90 

Structural  Material. — This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  3'ears  in  building  structurals  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritorj'  and  the  tonnage  of  steel  consumed  in  such  work 
has  been  enormous.  The  Mailers  building,  Chicago,  i> 
the  largest  letting  this  week,  adding  materially  to  the 
already  enormous  tonnage  consumed  bj-  Chicago  build- 
ings this  3-ear.  The  contract  for  this  building  was 
awarded  to-  the  Hansell-Elcock  Company  and  the 
South  Halsted  Street  Iron  Works,  both  of  Chicago,  and 
the  building  will  consume  4000  tons  of  material.  Other 
contracts  awarded  include  the  steel  work  for  remodel- 
ing Section  No.  55,  Western  Electric  Company's  build- 
ing at  Hawthorne,  111.,  363  tons,  Vierling  Steel  Com- 
panj',  Chicago;  post  office  building,  Roswell,  N.^  M., 
104  "tons:  crane  runway  for  Haskell-Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, Jlichigan  City,  Ind.,  160  tons,  let  to  Lackawanna 
Bridge  Company;  producer  building  for  reheating  fur- 
naces. Minnesota  Steel  Company,  New  Duluth.  Minn.. 
200  tons,  let  to  American  Bridge  Company;  Hamilton 
Club  building,  Chicago,  1178  tons,  let  to  Toledo  Bridge 
&  Crane  Company;  bridge  to  carry  pipe  line  across 
Nisqually  River,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  274  tons,  let  to 
American  Bridge  Company;  Escanaba  &  Lake  Supe- 
rior Railroad  Company,  bridge,  100  tons;  reheating  fur- 
nace building  and  billet  storage,  Minnesota  Steel  Com- 
pany, New  Duluth,  Minn.,  550  tons,  let  to  American 
Bridge  Company.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill 
at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.,  Chicago;  from  store,  1.80c.  to  1.90c. , 
Chicago. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — Specifications  against 
standing  contracts  have  been  very  good  this  week  and 
the  leading  interest  has  sold  10,000  tons  standard  sec- 
tions. A  large  tonnage  of  standard  sections  is  afloat 
and  probably  will  be  closed  in  the  near  future.  Light 
rails  business  is  very  satisfactory  and  track  supplies  are 


holding  up  well.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes  at 
1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square  nuts,  2.15c. 
to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Standard 
section  Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.;  open  hearth,  1.34c.;  light 
rails.  40  to  45  lb.,  I.i6c.  to  i.20''2C.;  30  to  35  lb..  I.i9j4c. 
to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  i.20j^c.  to  1.25c.;  12  lb.,  1.25c. 
to  1.3054c.,  Chicago. 

Plates. — Plate  mills  are  running  at  little  less  than 
two-thirds  capacity  with  but  a  comparativelj'  small 
amount  of  business  in  sight.  The  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  railway  has  placed  an  order  for  1000 
cars  with  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Companj-. 
Principal  producers  are  maintaining  Chicago  mill  prices 
at  1.58c.  to  1.63c.;  store  prices,  i.Soc  to  1.90c.,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — Extreme  quietness  is  affecting  the  entire 
sheet  market.  Mills  are  operating  at  about  50  per 
cent,  of  their  capacity,  with  practically  no  business 
booked  ahead.  There  is  a  further  tendency  of  price 
weakening,  accelerated  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  bars.  Store  sales  are  extremely  quiet,  and  pur- 
chasers of  all  kinds  are  very  evidently  sailing  close  to 
the  wind.  Chicago  prices  are  as  follows:  Carload 
lots,  from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.38c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, 3.38c.;  No.  ID  blue  annealed,  1.83c.  Prices  from 
store,  Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.;  No.  12, 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.;  No.  28  black,  2.75c.  to  2.85c.;  No.  28 
galvanized,  3.65c.  to  3-75C. 

Bars. — Stimulated  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  soft 
steel  bars,  business  has  been  better  in  this  line.  Some 
buj'ers  had  anticipated  this  reduction  and  are  now 
placing  orders  quite  freely.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  a  strong  factor  in  the  bar  trade  of  this  ter- 
ritory, was  first  to  make  the  reduction,  but  was  quickly 
followed  by  other  mills.  We  quote  as  follows:  f.o.b. 
Chicago:  Soft  steel  bars,  1.43c.;  bar  iron,  1.20c.  to  1.25c.; 
hard  steel  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails,  i.22^c.  to  i.27j^c. 
From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Chicago. 

Billets. — Practically  all  the  billet  business  that  is 
being  closed  in  this  market  is  for  carload  lots  evidently 
going  into  immediate  consumption.  The  recent  price 
reduction  in  soine  of  the  finished  products  has  led 
prospective  buyers  into  the  belief  that  low.er  figures 
will  soon  be  named  on  billets.  Most  business  being 
closed  in  this  market  is  at  prices  ranging  from  $28  to 
$30.60,  base,  Chicago,  on  open  hearth  forging  billets. 
Lower  prices  are  known  to  have  been  made  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  billets  in  such  transactions  were  a 
little  off  color.  We  continue  to  quote  $25.60,  base,  Chi- 
cago, on  rerolling  billets.  The  leading  interest  is 
maintaining  its  price  of  $30.60,  base,  Chicago  on  open 
hearth  forging  billets. 

Wire  Products. — Barb  and  fence  wire  are  leading 
the  list  of  active  items  in  wire  products.  The  sale  of 
barb  wire  and  woven  fencing  is  holding  up  remarkably 
well  -as  the  season  advances.  Mills  have  gained  upon 
orders  until  now  the)'  are  making  prompt  shipments. 
Prices  are  unchanged  as  follows:  Jobbers'  carload 
prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers,  are 
as  follows:  Plain  wire  No.  9  and  coarser,  base,  1.78c.; 
wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c.;  galvanized. 
2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c,;  galvanized,  2.2SC.,  all 
Chicago. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe. — Inquiry  for  various  kinds  of  cast- 
iron  pipe  has  been  fairly  free  during  the  week  and 
specifications  against  contracts  have  been  good.  There 
has  been  practically  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  rail- 
road purchases,  although  numerous  needs  of  this  na- 
ture are  known  to  exist.  Municipal  buying  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Among  the  principal  purchasers 
were  Bay  City,  Mich.,  300  tons;  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
1200  tons,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  3000  tons,  this  business 
having  been  closed  by  the  principal  producer.  Gas 
business  is  very  fair  for  this  season.  Prices  are  firm 
as  follows,  per  net  ton,  Chicago:  Water  pipe^  4  in., 
$25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50;  16  in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  Chicago  scrap  market  has  been 
extremely  quiet.  Prices  are  practically  unchanged. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  out  with  a  new  scrap 
list,  approximating  4000  tons,  which  closes  July  I.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bars  is  reported  to  have  re- 
sulted in  desirable  business  with  important  agricultural 
manufacturers,  and  as  the  inactivity  of  the  scrap  market 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  largely  due  to  the  lack 
of  business  at  bar  mills,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fa- 
vorable development.  Prices  below  are  for  delivery  to 
buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid, 
per  gross  ton: 
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Old   iron  rails $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old  steel  rails,   rerolling 12.25  to  12.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.25  to  U.75 

Relaying    rails,    standard    sections,    subject    to 

inspection    23.00  to  24.00 

Old  car  wheels 12.75  to  13.25 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.50  to  11.00 

Shoveling  ste=l 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel  axle  turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.25  to  $12.75 

Iron    arch   bars   and   transoms 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel  angle  bars 10.50  to  11.00 

Iron    car   axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel    car    axles 16.75  to  17.25 

No.    1  railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel  knuckles  and  couplers 10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive   tires,  smooth 17.00  to  17.50 

Machine  shop  turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast  and  mi.\ed  borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.   1   busheling 8.75  to  9.25 

No.   2  busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.  1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  end  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler  punchings : 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast   scrap 10.75  to  11.25 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.25  to  9.75 

Railroad  mailable 10.25  to  10.75 

Aericultural     malleable 9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes  and  flues 8.00  to  8.50 

<  »  > 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  30,  191 1. 
Iron  Ore. — Following  the  sale  of  400,000  tons  of  non- 
Bessemer  ore  last  week  by  a  Cleveland  firm  that  does 
not  adhere  to  regular  quotations  and  disposed  of  this 
tonnage  at  slightly  below  regular  prices  the  market  has 
been  extremely  quiet.  No  sales  or  inquiries  for  ton- 
nages of  any  size  are  reported.  The  inquiry  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the 
placing  of  any  contracts  and  it  hardly  seems  probable 
that  this  company  and  the  lake  ore  firms  will  get  to- 
gether on  prices.  Because  of  the  light  demand  for  ore 
operations  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  are  being  cur- 
tailed heavily  and  no  work  is  being  done  in  some  of  the 
open  pit  properties.  While  a  large  number  of  lake 
boats  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  commission,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  enough  vessel  tonnage  fitted  out  to 
move  all  of  the  ore  that  will  be  brought  down  this  sea- 
son. We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Old  range  Bessemer, 
$4.50;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  Old  range  non-Besse- 
mer, $3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — One  local  selling  agency  reports  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  demand  for  foundry  and 
malleable  iron  for  shipment  to  Michigan  and  Indiana 
points,  having  during  the  week  made  several  sales,  the 
largest  being  for  about  1000  tons.  These  sales  were 
for  the  last  half  delivery.  The  market  in  this  territory 
continues  extremely  dull.  There  is  some  demand  for 
small  lots  of  foundry  iron  for  spot  shipment,  but  there 
is  practically  no  buying  for  last  half  requirements. 
Furnaces  are  adhering  to  recent  quotation  of  $13-75  to 
$14,  Cleveland  and  Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry 
for  the  last  half.  There  have  been  no  inquiries  large 
enough  to  test  the  market,  however,  since  the  reduc- 
tion in  ore  prices.  Southern  iron  is  oflfered  at  $10.50, 
Birmingham,  for  prompt  shipment,  but  $11  is  being 
generally  asked  for  the  last  half  delivery.  For  early 
delivery  we   quote,  delivered   Cleveland,   as   follows: 

Bessemer    $15.90 

Basic      14.00 

Northern  foundry,  No.  2 14.25 

Gray    forge    13.50 

Southern    foundry.   No.    2 $14.85  to    15.10 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  S  per  cent,  silicon 17.75  to    18.00 

Coke.' — The  only  demand  is  for  small  lots  of  foundry 
grades  for  prompt  shipment.  Prices  remain  stationary. 
We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.45 
to  $1.55,  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
$1.75  to  $1.85  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour 
foundry  coke  is  quoted  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  prompt  ship- 
ment and  $2  to  $2.40  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  uncertainty  regarding 
prices  that  followed  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  steel 
bars  last  week  has  caused  the  temporary  holding  up  of 
orders  for  considerable  tonnage  in  nearly  all  lines,  con- 
surriers  ordering  only  such  material  as  they  actually 
need  immediately.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  made  the  price  reduction,  has  taken  con- 
tracts for  a  fair  tonnage  of  steel  bars  in  this  territory 
and  reports  specifications  for  considerable  tonnage  on 
those  contracts.  This  company  has  been  quite  active 
in  taking  contracts  on  the  1.25c.  basis,  these  contracts 
extending  to  October  i  for  jobbers,  January  i  for  gen- 
eral consumers  and  to  July  i  for  the  implement  trade. 
Other  mill  agencies  have  met  the  price  for  immediate 


specifications,  but  some  of  them  have  declined  to  book 
orders  for  future  delivery  at  the  new  price.  Makers 
of  hard  steel  bars  have  not  yet  reduced  their  quotation 
of  1. 20c.  on  rerolled  bars,  but  they  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce lower  prices  as  soon  as  soft  steel  bars  are 
firnily  established  on  a  new  basis.  The  uncertain  con- 
dition of  prices  has  caused  the  holding  ofT  of  the  plac- 
ing of  the  contract  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Cleve- 
land, for  which  bids  had  been  received,  and  other  pend- 
ing structural  work.  No  new  inquiries  requiring  lots 
of  any  size  have  come  out.  Some  car  lot  orders  for 
plates  are  being  held  up  until  the  market  becomes  set- 
tled. The  demand  for  sheets  is  quite  unsatisfactory 
and  price  concessions  have  become  more  general. 
Most  of  the  business  is  being  taken  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  below  the  regular  quotations. 
Lower  prices  on  steel  bars  have  not  yet  affected  prices 
on  rivets,  which  have  been  very  low  for  some  time. 
Some  of  the  bar  iron  mills  have  met  the  new  price  on 
steel  bars  by  reducing  their  price  $1  a  ton  to  1.25c. 
The  condition  of  the  bar  iron  trade  has  been  unsatis- 
factory for  some  time,  the  demand  being  light  with 
prices  $2  a  ton  lower  than  steel.  With  both  on  the 
same  price  basis  makers  are  not  taking  a  very  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation,  and  intimate  that  a  further  reduc- 
tion would  be  impossible  without  a  wage  reduction. 

Old  Material. — The  cut  in  the  price  of  steel  has  as 
yet  had  no  effect  on  local  scrap  prices.  Although  the 
market  is  weak  quotations  are  unchanged.  Dealers 
do  not  look  for  prices  to  go  much  lower  and  feel  that 
the  reduction  in  steel  may  stir  up  some  activity  in  the 
scrap  market.  The  market  has  been  extremely  dull 
during  the  past  week.  Mills  do  not  want  to  buy,  and 
at  present  prices  producers  and  dealers  do  not  care  to 
sell.  Local  dealers  have  large  stocks  on  hand,  espe- 
cially in  heavy  steel  scrap.  Local  mills  are  offering  $11 
for  heavy  steel,  but  none  appears  to  be  had  at  that 
price.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  Rail- 
roads have  lists  out,  the  former  to  close  June  I  and  the 
latter  June  2.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
Cleveland,  are  as  follows: 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.50 

Steel     car     axles .■ .  .  .  17.50  to  18.00 

Heavy    melting    steel ll.OOto  11.50 

Old    car    wheels 11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and  over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural   malleable    10.75  to  11.00 

Railroad      malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Light   bundled   sheet    scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land: 

Iron     car    axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings    6.00  to      6.25 

Iron  and  steel   turnings  and  drillings 6.50  to      6.75 

Steel   axle  turnings 800  to      8.50 

No.    1    busheling 9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

No.     1     cast 11.25  to     11.50 

Stove    plate    10.25  to    10.50 

Bundled   tin    scrap ll.OOto    11.50 

»  »  > 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  May  31,  191 1. — (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — Compared  with  conditions  existing  dur- 
ing April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  the  closing  week 
of  the  passing  month  has  probably  developed  a  shade 
more  interest.  Consumers,  however,  appear  to  be  only 
testing  the  market  for  bottom  prices  and  are  not  seri- 
ous about  covering  for  last  half  requirements.  Ship- 
ments on  contracts  previously  made  are  not  moving 
so  satisfactorily  as  former  reports  indicated,  and  the 
recent  price  reduction  instead  of  bringing  out  more 
business  seems  to  have  temporarily  smothered  '  it. 
Order  books  show  very  small  tonnages  lately  booked 
and  the  activity  reported  in  other  markets  is  not  re- 
flected here.  The  cut  in  finished  material  prices  has 
undoubtedly  caused  buyers  of  pig  iron  to  hesitate  about 
placing  ccntracts  and  just  at  the  moment  local  agencies 
do  not  know  what  to  expect  for  the  immediate  future. 
Reports  have  circulated  that  some  Southern  iron  for 
spot  shipment  was  obtainable  as  low  as  $10.25,  but 
$10.50,  Birmingham,  is  considered  the  lowest  quotable 
figure  on  standard  brands  of  No.  2  foundry  and  several 
producers  refuse  to  sell  below  $11.  However,  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  $10.50  can  be  done  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  with  those  interests  that  are 
quoting  that  price  for  immediate  shipment.  The  lower 
grades  are  scarce  and  a  small  lot  of  No.  4  foundry 
brought  $9.75.  Birmingham,  for  August-November  ship- 
ment. Northern  foundry  is  quiet,  and,  due  to  the  soft- 
ening of  Southern  prices,  there  is  little  disposition  on 
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the  part  of  Hanging  Rock  producers  to  meet  that  com- 
petition. A  few  furnaces  are  taking  on  a  limited  ton- 
nage around  $13.75  for  the  last  half,  although  $14  is 
the  regular  quotation.  Malleable  and  basic  are  not  in 
demand.  A  small  lot  of  Jackson  County  silvery  was 
taken  bj-  an  Indiana  melter  at  the  regular  market  price. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and 
$1.20  from  Ironton  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Southern  coke.   No.    1   foundry $14.25  to  $14.75 

Southern    colce.    No.    2    foundry 13.75  to  14.25 

Southern  coke.   No.   3   foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Southern  coke,   No.   4   foundry 13.25  to  13.50 

Southern    coke,    No.    1    soft 14.25  to  14.75 

Southern    coke,    No.    2    soft 13.75  to  14.25 

Southern    gray    forge 13.00  to  13.25 

Ohio  silvery,    S   per   cent,    silicon 17.45  to  17.70 

Lake   Superior  coke.   No.    1 15.45 

Lake   Superior  coke.   No.   2 14.95 

Lake    Superior  coke.   No.   3 14.45 

Basic,    Northern     15.20  to  15.45 

Standard   Southern  car  wheel.. 25.75  to  26.25 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.50 

{By  Mail.) 

Coke. — There  15  r.n  inquiry  reported  from  a  South- 
ern furnace  for  aoout  i5,oco  tons  of  48-hour  coke  for 
delivery  during  the  last  half  of  this  year.  A  number  of 
foundries  are  contracting  or  feeling  the  market  for 
prices,  but  there  is  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  quan- 
titi"  usually  bought  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices  are 
unchanged  and  furnace  coke  is  quotable  between  $1.40 
to  $1.65,  with  a  few  brands  commanding  as  high  as 
$1.85  on  yearly  contracts.  The  prompt  shipment  price 
of  foundrj-  coke  is  around  $1.90  to  $2  per  net  ton  oven 
in  all  three  fields  and  $2.10  to  $2.25  is  usually  inserted 
in  contracts,  although  there  are  a  few  standard  brands 
that  are  obtainable  as  low  as  $2  for  shipment  through- 
out the  next  12  months.  Xo  immediate  change  is  an- 
ticipated. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  complain  about  the  absence 
of  demand  on  the  part  of  mill  consumers  and  state  thac 
the}'  are  not  buying  any  scrap  material  except  when  it 
can  be  obtained  at  very  advantageous  figures.  The  rail- 
roads do  not  care  to  accept  present  oflfers  and  as  a 
consequence  are  selling  very  little  material.  Prices  for 
delivery  in  buj'ers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincin- 
nati, are  as  follows: 

No.    1    railroad   wrought,   net   ton $1L50  to  $12.00 

Cast    borings,    net    ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel   turnings,   net  ton 5.50  to  6.00 

No.    1    cast    scrap,    net    ton 9.75  to  10.00 

Burnt    scrap,    net    ton 7.00  to  7.50 

Old   iron   axles,    net   ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled   sheet   scrap,   gross   ton 7.25  to  8.25 

Old   iron   rails,   gross   ton 13.50  to  14.00 

Relayine  ra.-s,   50  lb.   and  up,  gross  ton....  21.00  to  22.00 

Old   car  wheels,  gross  ton 10.75  to  11.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

Finished  Material. — The  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  bars  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  out  as  much 
new  business  as  was  anticipated.  The  present  price  of 
1.25c.  Pittsburgh  is  said  to  be  strictly  maintained,  and 
so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned  there  are  no  rumors 
of  any  cuts  under  this  figure.  Local  warehouse  quota- 
tions have  not  been  changed  materially  and  1.80c.  is 
asked  for  steel  bars,  and  structural  material  is  firm  at 
1.90C.  The  margin  of  profit  has  been  so  small  that  deal- 
ers cannot  afford  to  accept  any  lower  prices,  especially 
on  stocks  already  acquired  at  previous  market  quota- 
tions. Local  dealers  report  business  as  being  verj- 
quiet,  and  state  their  customers  are  hesitating  about 
placing  orders  now  for  anything  except  immediate  re- 
quirements, preferring  to  wait  and  see  if  the  market 
will  go  lower. 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphi.\,  Pa.,  May  30,  1911. 
The  question  of  prices  and  their  future  possibilities 
have  been  all  absorbing  topics  in  the  market.  Conces- 
sions made  in  Virginia  foundry  iron  prices  have  re- 
sulted in  further  sales,  but  as  the  lower  level  has  not 
been  generally  met  by  other  producers  consumers  are 
awaiting  developments.  The  reduction  in  steel  bars 
last  week  caused  considerable  interest  in  the  finished 
material  market,  but  did  not  stimulate  buying  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Just  how  low  producers  will  go 
to  get  business  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  determined. 
The  action  of  the  meeting  in  Xew  York  in  meeting  the 
recent  cut  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Companj'  and 
extending  reductions  to  plates,  shapes,  billets,  sheet 
bars  and  sheets  was  not  unexpected,  but  because  of  the 
holiday    immediately    following    the    announcement    it 


will  probably  be  a  day  or  two  before  the  announcement 
of  the  various  individual  manufacturers  are  given  to  the 
trade.  In  the  meantime  buyers,  while  making  a  few  in- 
quiries to  test  the  market,  are  withholding,  if  possible, 
the  actual  placing  of  orders.  An  air  of  hesitancy  is  to 
be  noted  throughout  the  trade. 

Iron  Ore. — Business  is  at  a  standstill,  although  it  is 
understood  that  negotiations  are  under  way  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exercising  of  certain  options  in  foreign 
ore,  which  were  given  earlier  in  the  year.  Importa- 
tions at  this  port  during  the  week  ending  May  27  in- 
cluded 24.580  tons  of  Newfoundland,  11,871  tons  of 
Swedish,  5800  tons  of  Cuban  and  5336  tons  of  Spanish 
ore. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  have  again  been  largely 
confined  to  Virginia  foundry  grades.  The  leading  in- 
terest in  that  district  has  made  further  sales  in  this  ter- 
ritory, aggregating  several  thousand  tons,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  for  early  and  third  quarter  deliverj'  at  prices 
equal  to  $15.05  to  $15-25,  delivered  here.  Another  Vir- 
ginia producer,  who  has  not  been  willing  to  meet  the 
low  level  made  by  the  Virginia  C.  I.  &  C.  Co.,  has  sold 
1000  tons  for  delivery  extending  up  to  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  at  $12.50,  furnace,  equal  to  a  spread  of 
$15.30  to  $15.50,  delivered  here,  according  to  the  route 
of  shipment.  What  other  producers  will  finally  decide 
to  do  is  still  an  open  question.  Those  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania have  so  far  not  made  concessions  and  contend 
that  they  will  hold  the  present  level  of  $15.50  to  $15.75 
for  No.  2  X  foundry,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  The 
situation  has,  however,  not  been  very  thoroughly  tested, 
as  consumers  are  not  in  urgent  need  of  iron  and  are 
disposed  to  await  some  further  adjustment  of  prices 
before  coming  into  the  market.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  movement  in  eastern  Pennsj-lvania  iron  has 
been  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  cast  iron  pipe 
makers  have  not  been  inquiring  very  freely  for  low 
grade  irons,  confining  purchases  to  small  and  cheap 
odd  lots.  Forge  iron  continues  inactive  and  is  quoted 
nominally  at  $14.75  to  $15,  delivered.  No  further  sales 
of  basic  iron  have  come  out.  Consumers  in  the  East 
are  pretty  well  covered  as  far  as  immediate  and  third 
quarter  needs  are  concerned,  but  would  consider  pur- 
chases for  fourth  quarter  shipment,  for  which  sellers  do 
not  appear  to  be  willing  to  quote.  Negotiations  are 
said  to  be  still  pending  for  a  round  lot  of  low  phospho- 
rus iron,  but  outside  of  small  sales  at  $21,  delivered 
here,  for  standard  brands  no  business  is  reported.  The 
general  range  of  prices  for  standard  brands,  for  delivery 
usually  running  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  in 
buyers'  yards  in  this  district,  is  about  as  follows: 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry $15.50  to  $15.75 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.   2  plain 15.00  to    15.25 

Virginia    foundry    15.05  to    15.50 

Gray    forge    14.75  to     15.00 

Basic    14.50  to    15.00 

Standard  low  phosphorus 21.00 

Ferromanganese. — Buying  in  this  district  is  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill,  nominal  quotations  for' 80  per  cent, 
ferro  being  $36.50  to  $^7.  Baltimore. 

Billets. — A  slight  accumulation  of  orders  during  the 
idleness  of  some  of  the  mills  week  before  last  has  en- 
abled them  to  run  steadily  during  the  past  week.  Mak- 
ers report  about  the  usual  run  of  small  orders  for 
prompt  shipment,  with  an  absence  of  any  inquiry  for 
any  large  quantities  for  extended  deliveries.  Open 
hearth  rolling  billets  as  a  result  of  the  New  York  meet- 
ing are  quoted  at  $23.40  and  ordinary  forging  billets  at 
$28.40,  delivered  here. 

Plates. — Makers  report  a  very  fair  run  of  orders, 
particularly  for  tank,  bridge  and  locomotive  work,  and 
mill  operations  continue  on  a  fairly  even  basis.  No  of- 
ficial announcement  of  price  changes  has  been  made  in 
this  territory,  but  with  the  resumption  of  business  af- 
ter the  holiday  all  makers  will  undoubtedly  make  their 
quotation  on  the  basis  of  i.soc.  for  ordinary  plates,  de- 
livered in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — With  the  general  contract  for 
the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  building  placed  it 
is  now  expected  that  contracts  for  the  structural  steel 
work  will  shortly  be  placed.  Fabricators  are  also  look- 
ing forward  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  for 
a  proposed  million  dollar  hotel  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
which  the  Dupont  company  is  said  to  be  interested.  A 
fair  volume  of  moderate  lot  business  is  pending,  while 
the  demand  for  plain  shapes  is  about  on  an  even  basis. 
The  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  will  undoubtedly  become 
effective,  making  the  1.50c.  base  for  plain  shapes,  deliv- 
ered in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — The  current  demand  has  been  somewhat 
better  and  the  urgency  with  which  buyers  ask  for  de- 
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liveries  indicates  how  meagre  stocks  are  being  carried. 
While  the  demand  is  still  irregular  orders  have  aver- 
aged a  better  aggregate  tonnage  and  mills  have  been 
more  fully  engaged  during  the  past  week.  Because  ot 
the  intervening  holiday  the  action  of  the  New  York 
meeting  has  not  been  officially  ratified,  but  it  is  under- 
stood a  general  reduction  to  the  basis  of  2.70c.  for  No. 
28  gauge  will  prevail  on  all  new  business  for  delivery 
before  October. 

Bars. — Announced  reductions  in  the  price  of  steel 
bars  by  one  of  the  leading  independent  mills  has  broken 
the  market  for  that  class  of  bars.  From  the  recent 
nominal  price  1.55c.,  delivered  here,  quotations  were 
cut  to  1.4OC.,  delivered,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  close 
competition  that  price  could  be  still  further  shaded. 
While  there  has  been  considerable  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  market  no  heavy  purchases  have 
been  reported  by  consumers  in  this  district.  The  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  steel  bars  has  caused  further 
hesitancy  to  be  shown  in  the  demand  for  refined  iron 
bars,  which  are  quoted  at  1.27c.  to  1.35c.,  delivered  here. 

Coke. — The  market  continues  quiet.  Occasional 
small  lots  of  foundry  coke  are  moved  at  unchanged 
prices.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  a  few  fair  lots, 
but  the  demand  is  not  active.  Foundry  grades  are 
quoted  from  $2  for  prompt  to  $2.40  at  oven  for  for- 
ward _  delivery.  No  particular  movement  in  furnace 
coke  is  reported.  Quotations  remain  at  about  $1.50  at 
oven  for  spot  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  forward  shipment. 
The  following  range  is  named  per  net  ton  for  deliver- 
ies in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district: 

Connellsville    furnace    coke $3  70  to  $4  05 

Foundry   coke   4.15  to    4^55 

-Mountain   furnace  coke    3  30  to    3  65 

Foundry    coke    3.75  to    4!l5 

Old  Material.— While  the  market  is  sentimentally 
better  the  volume  of  business  transacted  shows  little 
change  and  prices  remain  at  about  the  same  level. 
Heavy  steel  melters  would  take  round  lots  of  No  i 
meltmg  steel  at  about  the  market,  but  sellers  refuse  to 
dispose  of  any  quantity  at  the  present  level.  Rolling 
mill  grades  show  little  movement  and  there  is  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  business  special  grades.  Quota- 
tions are  largely  nominal,  the  following  range  about 
representing  sellers'  ideas  for  small  lots,  delivered  in 
buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsjdvania  and  nearby  points, 
carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  ranging  from 
35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel    rails.    reroUing 14.00  to  14.25* 

Low   phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel  scrap..  16.75  to  17.25 

Old    steel    axles 19.25  to  19.75* 

Old   iron   axles 24.00  to  24.50* 

Old    iron    rails 16.75  to  17.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

\Vrought   iron    pipe 12.50  to  12.75 

No.  1  foree  fire 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    2    light   iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought  turnings    8.25  to  8.75 

Cast    borings    7.75  to  8.25 

Machinery   cast    13.00  to  13.50 

Kailrosd  malleable   11.50  to  12  00 

Grate    bars,    railroad 10.50  to  11.00 

Stove  plate    10.00  to  10.50 

'Nominal. 

♦-•-♦ 

Birmingham 

BiRMiNGH.\M,  Ala.,  May  29,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — No  new  developments  can  be  reported  in 
the  pig  iron  market,  except  that  there  is  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle less  inquiry  before  the  trade  this  week  than  there 
was  ten  days  ago,  due  evidently  to  the  feeling  of  more 
or  less  uncertainty  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  cut  in 
certain  lines  of  steel.  It  had  been  generally  concluded 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  month  of  June  and  the 
winding  up  of  the  first  half  year's  business  there  would 
be  a  rnore  pronounced  disposition  to  consider  the  plac- 
ing of  orders  for  liberal  tonnages  of  pig  iron.  And  it 
is  still  felt  that  if  there  is  developed  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity in  steel  prices,  even  at  materially  lower  figures,  buy- 
irig  will  begin  on  a  good  scale  in  finished  lines  and  that 
pig  iron  will  feel  a  corresponding  impulse.  It  is  argued 
that  the  cut  to  $10.50  Birmingham  puts  pig  iron  as  low 
as  it  can  well  afford  to  be  sold  and  that  the  cut  in  steel 
bars,  for  instances,  had  already  been  discounted  by  the 
pig  iron  makers.  Undoubtedly  any  cut  below  $10.50 
Birmingham  for  No.  2  pig  iron  would  mean  a  still  fur- 
ther decrease  in  production,  and  inasmuch  as  shipments 
are  still  going  forward  at  a  fair  rate  from  furnace 
yards  it  would  certainly  require  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure  to   shade   the   figures  that   have   been   established 


for  prompt  delivery,  as  well  as  last  half  shipment. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  labor  scales  in  this  district, 
and  if  pig  iron  should  decline  further  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  such  course  of  the  market  would  force  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  for  mining  coal,  with  correspond- 
ing shrinkage  of  the  wage  scale  all  along  the  line.  Quo- 
tations remain  unchanged  as  follows  for  second  and 
third   quarter   shipment, 

No.  1   foundry  and  No.  1  soft $11.00 

No.   2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 10.50 

No.    3    foundry 10.00 

No.    4    foundry 9.75 

Gray    forge    9.50 

Mottled     9.25 

Standard  basic,   chill   cast 10. 50 

"Olf    basic"     10.00 

Charcoal    carwheel    iron 22.50 

these  figures  all  being  per  ton  of  2240  lb.  f.o.b.  cars 
furnace  yards. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Few  large  contracts  have  been 
added  to  the  unfilled  orders  for  the  past  week;  still 
shipments  are  very  good  and  prices  very  firmly  estab- 
lished. Large  shipments  are  going  out  daily  to  New 
Orleans  and  to  California.  There  is  no  increase  in 
stocks,  and  so  long  as  this  satisfactory  showing  is  made 
there  will  certainly  be  no  cut  in  prices.  Quotations  are 
per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  foundries  here,  as  follows;  4  to  6  in., 
$22.50;  8  to  12  in.,  $22:  over  12  in.,  average,  $21,  with 
the  usual  differential  of  $1  more  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Some  fair  sales  appear  to  have  been 
made  during  the  week  just  closed,  and  without  any 
material  concession  in  the  scale  of  values  that  has  ob- 
tained for  many  weeks.  Dealers  continue  to  pick  up 
odd  lots  from  the  country  when  offered  at  bargain  fig- 
ures. As  a  general  proposition  it  is  expected  that  the 
summer  months  will  prove  rather  dull  in  the  local  scrap 
market,  this  line  reflecting  to  a  marked  degree  the 
condition  of  the  pig  iron  market.  Quotations  remain 
nominally  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  car,  dealers' 
yards  here: 

Old   iron   a.xles    (light) $14.50  to  $15.00 

Old   steel   axles    (light) 13,50  to  14.00 

Old    iron    rails    13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 12.00  to  12.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   1   country  wrought 8.00  to  8.50 

No.   2   country  wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.  1    machinery 10.50  to    11.00 

No.     1     steel 9.50  to  10.00 

Tram    car    wheels 9.00  to  9.50 

Standard    car    wheels 10.50  to  11.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 8.00  to  8.50 

Coal  and  Coke. — Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  the  past  week  in  some  important  contracts  that 
are  pending  for  the  next  year's  coke  requirements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  two  gas  companies  that  use  48- 
hour  furnace  cokej  which  product  has  been  experienc- 
ing very  slow  sale  for  some  months,  owing  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  larger  percentage  of  furnace  stacks  in  Ala- 
bama. One  contract  for  furnace  coke  to  the  extent  of 
100  tons  per  day  was  closed  last  week,  but  the  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  available,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  attractive  price  must  have  been  named  the  con- 
sumer. Some  good  shipments  of  foundry  coke  are  go- 
ing forward  regularly  from  Alabama  ovens  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  on  this  particular  business  fair  prices 
are  being  obtained,  as  the  next  competition  comes  from 
Virginia  and  Connellsville  ovens,  from  which  points 
the  freight  rates  are  much  higher.  Coal  continues  very 
dull,  with  prospects  of  but  few  large  contracts  being 
closed  before  the  fall  months,  buyers  seemingly  pre- 
ferring to  cover  only  from  week  to  week,  with  the  hope 
of  gradually  forcing  prices  down.  Meanwhile  if  the 
price  for  mining  coal  should  be  cut  sc.  per  ton  this 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  say  loc.  per  ton  in  the  sell- 
ing price,  and  this  possibflity  is  also  having  its  effect 
on  the  matter  of  closing  contracts. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  May  19. 
News  from  the  iron  trade  for  a  week  has  been 
meagre  and  what  has  come  in  has  been  mostly  of  a 
rather  unfavorable  nature.  The  works  united  in  the 
band-iron  convention  have  this  week  adopted  a  price 
reduction  of  2.50  marks  against  the  independent  con- 
cerns, whose  competition  has  latterlj'  grown  sharper. 
.\t  the  meeting  which  took  this  action  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  market  situation  for  this  specialty  is  in 
a  state  of  confusion.  The  gas-pipe  association,  organ- 
ized last  year  by  a  number  of  works  after  the  general 
piping  syndicate  was  dissolved,  has  this  week  alsc  gone 
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to  pieces.  It  is  held  in  some  quarters  that  this  improves 
the  prospects  for  a  reorganization  of  the  old  syndicate, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  great  IMannesmann 
Company  has  announced  its  intention  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. 

From  the  Saar  district  a  good  demand  for  nearly  all 
forms  of  iron  and  steel  is  reported  this  week,  and  all  the 
works  there  are  fully  employed.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  bars  the  quoted  prices  do  not 
correspond  to  the  actual  market  prices.  Reports  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  indicate  that  102  marks  is 
now  about  the  price  for  bars  for  home  delivery,  and  92 
to  93  for  export.  This  latter  price  does  not  leave  a 
profit  to  many  of  the  rolling  mills  not  belonging  to  the 
great  mixed  companies. 

Indeed,  the  complaints  about  unsatisfactory  prices, 
especially  for  the  foreign  markets,  are  growing  more 
general.  Works  in  some  sections  of  the  trade  are  los- 
ing money  on  a  part  of  their  export  business.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  with  wire  and  wire  nails.  Here, 
again,  it  is  chiefly  the  disconnected  concerns  that  are 
suffering.  They  buy  their  wire  rods  from  the  union  at 
130  marks,  whereas  wire  nails  can  be  bought  in  Eng- 
land at  120  marks.  True,  the  German  mills  receive  a 
drawback  of  20  marks  on  exported  goods,  but  even  so 
there  is  a  difference  of  only  10  marks  between  costs  of 
material  and  e.xport  price — not  enough  to  pay  expenses 
of  manufacture  and  sale.  Hence  the  unattached  wire 
mills  have  for  some  time  kept  aloof  from  foreign  busi- 
ness. It  is  asserted  that  even  the  big  mixed  concerns, 
which  are  still  selling  wire  and  wire  nails  abroad,  are 
doing  so  at  a  loss,  keeping  up  their  trade  in  order  not 
to  lose  their  business  connections.  The  only  favorable 
news  from  the  trade  this  week  refers  to  the  state  of 
business  in  castings,  which  is  reported  to  be  very  active. 
This  is  especiall}'  the  case  with  columns  for  structural 
purposes,  which  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  re- 
vival in  the  building  trade.  An  advance  of  2  marks  per 
metric  cwt.  has  been  recently  made. 

News  from  the  Belgian  trade  this  week  is  again  less 
satisfactory.  A  further  reduction  in  the  export  price  ol 
basic  steel  and  wrought  iron  bars  from  92s.  6d.  to  94s. 
to  9IS.  6d.  to  92s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  Antwerp  has  just  been 
made. 

The  most  interesting  foreign  venture  for  obtaining 
ore  supplies  reported  in  the  German  iron  trade  for 
some  years  is  that  of  the  great  establishment,  Gewerk- 
schaft  Deutscher  Kaiser,  owned  by  the  Rhenish  coal 
and  iron  magnate,  August  Thyssen.  He  made  a  con- 
tract two  years  ago  for  about  2,375,000  tons  of  Russian 
ore,  to  be  shipped  from  Nikolajefi  during  the  next  six 
or  eight  years.  The  most  highly  improved  facilities  for 
handling  the  ores  at  that  port  have  been  in  the  mean- 
time erected  and  shipments  have  already  begun. 

According  to  a  Russian  newspaper  the  Krupp  com- 
pany, which  has  for  some  time  operated  a  small  arms 
factory  near  Riga,  is  about  to  add  a  cannon  factor^'  to 
its  plant. 

»  »  » 

Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  191 1. 

Pig  Iron. — Holiday  observance  and  the  restraining 
effect  of  the  unsettled  condition  in  bar  products  has 
combined  to  e.xercise  a  quieting  influence  on  the  week's 
trade;  but  notwithstanding  this  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done.  Inquiry  for  malleable  and  foundry 
irons  aggregating  about  12,000  tons  has  been  received 
and  the  new  business  booked  so  far  as  reported  totaled 
about  7000  tons  in  all  grades,  principally  for  third  quar- 
ter delivery.  Business  taken  was  largely  at  prices 
slightlj'  under  schedules  previously  ruling.  The  inqui- 
ries received  included  several  of  prettj'  good  sized  ton- 
nages from  New  England  and  New  York  state  points 
for  malleable  and  foundry  grades;  one  from  a  Troy 
concern  for  1000  tons  foundry  grades  and  one  from 
Connecticut  for  a  large  tonnage  of  malleable.  The  be- 
lief is  gaining  ground  that  orders  from  railway  sources 
will  come  in  more  freely  after  July  i.  A  serious  break 
in  the  Erie  Canal  east  of  Rochester  is  holding  back 
canal  shipment  of  pig  iron,  as  repairs  to  the  break  will 
require  until  July  15  for  completion.  For  second  and 
third  quarter  delivery  we  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Buf- 
falo: 

No.    IX    foundry .$14.00  to  $14.50 

No.    2X    foundry 13.75  to  14.00 

No.     2     plain 13.50  to  13.75 

No.    3     foundry 13.25  to  13.50 

Grav    forge    13.00  to  13.25 

Malleable 13.75  to  14.25 

Basic      14.00  to  14.75 

Charcoal      16.50  to  17.25 


Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — All  agencies  are  meeting 
the  1.25c.  price  on  steel  bars  and  all  material  on  the 
bar  card  made  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
but  the  cut  made  by  that  company  has  not  apparently 
had  a  stimulating  effect  in  inducing  placement  of  new 
business,  producing  instead  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
uneasiness  which  retards  placement  in  other  lines.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  price  of  plates  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  but  during  the  last  day  or  two  many  quo- 
tations have  been  held  open  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  meeting  of  the  steel  makers,  which  is  being  held  in 
New  York  to-day.  The  Canadian  export  trade,  which 
has  been  of  good  volume  in  bar  products,  has  halted  to 
some  extent  in  the  last  few  days,  owing  to  the  price 
situation.  In  structural  material  some  jobs  about  to  be 
placed  have  been  held  up  temporarily.  Some  of  the 
general  contractors  on  the  Erie  Canal  construction  con- 
tracts are  receiving  figures  for  subcontracts  for  the  steel 
,  work  required.  Bids  are  soon  to  be  received  for  the 
third  building  of  the  new  lithographing  plant  of  the 
Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Company,  Buflfalo,  requiring 
a  considerable  tonnage.  The  Lackawanna  Bridge 
Company  was  low  bidder  last  week  for  the  17-story 
office  building  of  the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, but  the  contract  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 

Old  Material. — The  market  continues  very  dull  and 
the  only  transactions  noted  are  by  dealers  who  are  tak- 
mg  on  some  stocks  where  obtainable  at  bargain  prices. 
Consumers  are  still  holding  off  on  new  purchases,  ap- 
parently having  sufficient  stock  on  hand  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  immediate  future  requirements.  Prices  remain 
the  same  as  for  the  past  week  or  two.  We  quote  as 
follows  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Buffalo; 

Heavy    melting    steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel 14.00  to  14  50 

No.     1     railroad    wrought 13.25  to  13.50 

^o.    1    railroad   and  machinery  cast  scrap. . .  12.75  to  13.25 

Od     steel     axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Od     iron    axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Old     car     wheels   12.50  to  13.00 

Kai  road     malleable     11.00  to  11.50 

Boiler    plate 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars 10.00  to  10.25 

f'P<^     ■,■.•■• VV •.■■■" 5.00  to  9.25 

Wrought   iron   and   soft   steel   turnings 6.25  to  6  75 

Clean    cast    forgings 6.00  to  6.25 

♦  «  » 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  191 1. 

The  demand  for  finished  products  is  still  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  conditions  in  general  remaining  about 
the  same  as  for  some  time  past.  Local  interests  have 
little  hope  of  any  marked  improvement  during  the  sum- 
rner,  though  inquiries  are  gradually  increasing  in  some 
lines.  The  principal  purchases  of  late  have  been  for 
large  development  projects,  and  a  number  of  large  or- 
ders of  this  nature  are  still  in  prospect,  though  manj 
large  consumers  are  limiting  their  purchases  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  the  small  trade  is  very  slow  to  revive. 
Merchants  are  carrying  large  supplies,  which,  in  view  of 
the  continued  dullness,  are  becoming  burdensome.  A 
fair  tonnage  of  structural  material  has  been  placed  re- 
cently and  several  important  deals  are  pending.  The 
movement  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  satisfactory  and  there  is 
some  prospect  of  an  increasing  demand  for  plates. 

Bars. — Local  merchants  have  been  carrying  heavy 
stocks  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  while  a  little  more- 
demand  is  noted  in  a  small  way  the  material  is  not 
moving  off  as  fast  as  is  desired.  Apparently  some  of 
the  larger  consumers  who  have  formerly  patronized  the 
jobbers  are  buying  direct  from  the  mills,  though  in  any 
case  the  quantities  taken  are  below  normal.  Few  or^ 
ders  are  being  placed  for  foreign  material,  though  a 
considerable  tonnage  is  arriving  from  time  to  time  on 
old  orders.  Reinforcing  material  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  market  and  a  well  sustained  demand  is  expected 
in  this  line.  Aside  from  the  requirements  of  local  build- 
ings, which  will  be  of  considerable  importance,  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  material  for  a  concrete  dam  in  Alameda 
county.  The  market  is  still  rather  easy,  and  while  quo- 
tations remain  at  2.00c.  for  steel  and  1.90c.  for  iron 
concessions   are   obtained   with   little   difficulty. 

Structural  Material. — The  lowest  bid  on  steel  work 
for  the  Oakland  City  Hall  was  that  of  the  Judson 
'Mfg.  Company  of  that  city,  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Construction  Company  being  second.  Bids  for  the  en- 
tire structure  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount 
available  and  may  have  to  be  refigured,  though  no  def- 
inite announcement  to  this  effect  has  been  made.  An 
award  on  the  Masonic  Temple  in  this  city  is  expected 
early  next  month.     Aside  from  these  jobs,  considerable 
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small  work  has  been  let  recently,  and  with  a  fair  de- 
mand in  other  cities  the  total  tonnage  booked  for  Coast 
delivery  is  fairly  large.  A  tendency  to  erect  buildings 
of  a  more  permanent  nature  is  noted  in  the  smaller 
towns,  giving  rise  to  numerous  small  inquiries.  Many 
Eastern  fabricators  are  now  looking  for  work  in  this 
market  and  are  getting  a  fair  tonnage  through  the 
country,  though  in  San  Francisco  local  shops  are  tak- 
ing most  of  the  business.  The  building  for  the  Bank- 
ers' Investment  Company,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  new 
projects  here,  will  be  up  for  figuring  shortly,  and  fig- 
ures are  being  taken  on  the  San  Francisco  Investment 
Corporation's  building  at  Sutter  and  Montgomery 
streets,  requiring  about  300  tons.  The  McClintic-Mar- 
shall  Construction  Company  has  taken  a  60-ton  job  at 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  The  Finch  Jail  Building  Company 
has  taken  a  contract  for  steel  work  and  cells  in  a  jail  at 
Susanville,  Cal.  Dyer  Bros,  have  taken  a  small  job  for 
E.  Blanique  on  Geary  street,  near  Taylor,  this  city. 
The  time  allowed  for  figuring  on  the  new  Southern  Pa- 
cific station  at  Sixteenth  street,  Oakland,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  next  month. 

Rails. — The  movement  of  both  light  and  standard 
rails  is  rather  small  at  the  moment,  though  some  busi- 
ness is  coming  from  street  railroad  and  interurban  lines 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  inquiries  for  a  very  fair 
tonnage  are  in  prospect.  About  a  dozen  interurban 
prospects  are  under  consideration  in  California,  and 
while  the  majority  seem  to  lack  financial  support  a  few 
are  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future.  The 
Clear  Lake  Railroad  Company  is  a  new  concern  incor- 
porated at  $500,000,  to  build  a  line  from  Hopland  to 
Lakeport,  Cal.  A  new  street  road  is  projected  at 
Marysville,  Cal.,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  will  soon  start  work  on  its  suburban  lines  near 
San  Jose,  Cal.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has 
taken  a  new  contract  for  special  work  on  the  local 
Geary  street  road,  amounting  to  $45,713.  The  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  has  signed  a  contract  for  about 
1500  hp.  of  electric  current  for  traction  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  line  and  the  Calaveras  dam  site,_  about 
8  miles,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  the  rails. 

Sheets. — Several  of  the  local  merchants  are  in  the 
market  in  a  small  way,  and  the  general  jobbing  move- 
ment is  rather  more  active  than  last  month,  though  on 
the  whole  business  is  still  qiuet. 

Plates. — No  transactions  of  great  importance  have 
been  closed  recently,  though  there  are  several  substan- 
tial inquiries  in  prospect  for  the  near  future.  Small 
tanks  are  in  quite  active  demand,  and  a  number  of  new 
gas  plants  are  projected  for  towns  in  northern  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  A  large  tonnage  will  probably  be  re- 
quired by  the  Standard  OiF  Company  within  the  next 
few  months.  This  company  is  preparing  to  put  up  some 
new  storage  tanks  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  and  has  received 
bids  on  a  number  of  tools  for  plate  work,  supposedly 
in  connection  with  a  large  refining  plant  to  be  erected 
near  Los  Angeles.  Comparatively  little  business  is 
coming  from  other  oil  interests  at  present.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  will  take  bids  May  26  for  4300  tons  of  si- 
phons. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  jobbing  movement  is  still  be- 
low normal,  and  while  merchants  are  coming  into  the 
market  to  some  extent  the  tonnage  required  is  small. 
Considerable  steel  pipe  is  being  taken  for  water  works 
and  several  new  gas  projects  are  using  high-pressure 
steel  pipe  instead  of  cast  iron,  but  the  total  tonnage  for 
such  purposes  makes  a  poor  showing  as  compared  \V"ith 
the  oil  pipe  business  of  the  last  few  years.  The  oil 
interests  are  now  keeping  out  of  the  market  almost 
entirely,  many  wells  which  were  started  a  few  months 
ago  being  practically  abandoned. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Aside  from  an  order  for  1500  tons 
placed  by  the  citj'  of  Portland,  Ore.,  no  business  has  re- 
sulted from  the  more  important  inquiries  on  the  Coast, 
the  opening  of  bids  on  8000  tons  for  San  Diego  having 
been  postponed  to  May  29.  The  Union  Water  Com- 
pany, Alameda,  Cal.,  is  figuring  on  a  lot  of  pipe,  but  is 
not  yet  ready  to  place  its  order.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, is  fairly  active  in  a  small  way,  many  water  and 
gas  companies  on  the  Coast  being  in  the  market.  The 
city  of  San  Francisco  will  soon  be  ready  to  receive  1000 
tons  more  for  its  fire  protection  system.  A  lot  of  spe- 
cial castings,  42  and  6o-in.  diameter,  will  soon  be  re- 
quired for  the  intake  and  release  of  the  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  drydock. 

Pig  Iron. — The  requirements  of  the  foundry  trade 
here  have  remained  at  a  low  level  for  many  months, 
and  there  is  no  present  indication  of  improvement. 
Prices  on  foreign  foundry  iron  are  very  irregular  and 


hardly  worth  quoting.  Southern  foundry  iron  is  nom- 
inally valued  at  $21  and  very  little  foreign  material  of 
similar  grade  can  be  sold  above  this  figure. 

Old  Material. — Prices  appear  to  have  reached  their 
lowest  k-\cl  for  the  lime  being  as  the  principal  offerings 
are  now  controlled  by  dealers  and  there  is  no  particu- 
lar pressure  to  sell.  The  demand  is  still  limited,  but 
conditions  are  favorable  for  a  more  active  movement 
within  the  next  few  months.  Prices  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: Cast  iron  scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $16;  steel  melting 
scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $10.50  to  $11;  wrought  scrap,  per 
net  ton,  $11  to  $15:  rerolling  rails,  per  net  ton,  $11. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mc,  May  29,  191 1. 
The  market  here  shows  more  of  a  waiting  disposition 
than  anything  else  in  all  branches.  The  dullness  is  not 
of  a  character  to  indicate  any  material  concessions  in 
prices,  but  rather  is  a  reflection  of  the  summer  dull- 
ness which  may  rationally  be  expected  to  have  an  ef- 
fect about  this  time.  Basically  there  is  really  a  good 
feeling  in  that  better  conditions  are  expected  to  mate- 
rialize before  very  long  as  a  consequence  of  the  very 
apparent  evidence  that  there  is  no  tangible  foundation 
for  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  future. 

Pig  Iron. — This  market  is  rather  unsettled,  as  buy- 
ers are  very  evidently  inclined  to  await  the  outcome  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  finished  steel  market.  It  is 
seemingly  drifting  here,  as  elsewhere,  and  conse- 
quently quiet.  While  there  are  no  inquiries  of  impor- 
tance at  present  there  is  nevertheless  an  anticipation  of 
a  buying  movement  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days. 
Some  buyers  make  the  assertion  that  they  can  get  Bir- 
mingham No.  2,  shipment  the  balance  of  the  year,  at 
$10.50,  but  most  of  the  furnacemen  say  that  $11  is  still 
the  price  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  have  been  per- 
haps a  few  more  requisitions  during  the  last  few  days 
than  was  the  case  a  week  ago,  but  as  a  whole  they  have 
been  about  on  the  same  level  as  for  the  past  three  or 
four  months.  The  price  shows  no  change  and  the  total 
sales  for  the  week  may  be  regarded  as  practically  neg- 
ligible so  far  as  making  a  market  is  concerned.  The 
figure  for  No.  2  Northern  foundry  iron  shows  no 
change  from  the  $14  last  quoted  with  $14.50  as  the  top, 
either  for  shipment  to  July  i  or  last  half,  Ironton,  Ohio, 
basis.  For  malleable  Bessemer  the  same  figures  apply 
for  the  corresponding  deliveries. 

Coke. — The  comparative  lack  of  inquiry  for  coke  for 
prompt  shipment  the  past  week  has  left  the  market 
quotations  somewhat  lifeless,  but  there  have  been  no 
concessions  from  the  figures  given  hitherto,  namely  $2 
to  $2.50  per  net  ton,  at  the  oven,  for  72-hour  selected 
foundry,  Connellsville  or  Stonega.  One  feature  of  the 
week,  however,  has  been  the  development  of  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry  for  prices  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  and  some  for  the  full  year  to  July  I,  1912,  evidenc- 
ing a  growing  tendency  to  make  the  annual  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  the  June  prices,  which  are  always  the 
lowest  of  the  year. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  developments  in  the 
demand  for  structural  steel  seemingly  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  because  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  steel  bar  market,  to  draw  out  of 
the  market.  While  this  has  been  the  case  for  several 
days,  nevertheless  the  fact  that  they  have  considerable 
work  on  hand  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  they  are  again  placing  orders  in  the  market.  Cer- 
tainlv  they  will  as  soon  as  the  situation  is  settled.  The 
Westlake  Construction  Company  closed  contracts  the 
past  week  for  the  structural  steel  for  the  General  Hospi- 
tal at  Cincinnati,  between  600  and  700  tons.  Of  plates 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  market  is  unsteady,  with  no 
change  in  prices.  In  bars  the  reduced  price  recently 
made  has  been  received  with  varied  comment  and  it 
has  been  in  effect  such  a  short  time  that  it  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  what  action  the  market  will  take.  Buyers 
generally  are  only  purchasing  for  immediate  wants  and 
contracts  will  hardly  be  placed  until  the  market  is 
more  settled.  There  have  been  several  inquiries  m  the 
market  for  a  fair  tonnage  of  standard  rails,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  asking  for  figures  on  40,000  tons  for  deliv- 
ery during  the  summer  months.  Track  fastenings  are 
in"fair  demand  and  prices  are  firm.  In  light  rads  the 
demand  has  slackened  somewhat,  due  to  the  approach- 
ing summer  tendencies.  A  number  of  Illinois  min^s- 
however,  are  equipping  with  electric  haulage  which 
represents  about  the  only  demand  of  the  present  time. 
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Old  Material. — Scrap  iron  is  very  dull  at  present 
and  dealers  do  not  anticipate  anything  good  in  the  near 
future.  The  trade  is  simply  awaiting  developments  and 
there  is  only  a  speculative  trading.  There  are  no  con- 
sumers except  at  prices  too  low  to  enable  the  closing  of 
sales,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a  disposition  to  refrain  from 
buying  because  the  agitation  in  the  steel  market  justi- 
fies apparently  the  playing  of  a  waiting  game.  The 
Missouri  Pacific  list  out  to-day  approximates  2000  tons. 
Those  from  the  other  railroads  will  follow  later  in  the 
week,  but  there  is  no  forecast  as  to  their  amount.  The 
dealers'  prices,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  are  as 
follows: 

Old    iron    raili $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old    5teel    rails,    rerollng 11.25  to  11. /5 

Old   steel    rails,   less   than    3   feet 10.25  to  10.75 

RcHvins    rails,    standard    section,    subject    to 

inspection      23.00  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  ntt  ton: 

Iron    fish    plates 510.25  to  $10.75 

Iron   car   axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel    car    axles 17.00  to  17.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 10.25  to  10.75 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 9.25  to  9.75 

Railway    springs     9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 8.50  to  9.00 

Mi.xed    borings    4.50  to  5.00 

No.    1    busheling    8.50  to  9.00 

No.   1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.25  to  7.75 

No.    1    cast    scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad    malleable    8.00  to  8.50 

.\ericultural    malleable     7.00  to  7.50 

Pipes   and    flues 7.25  to  7.75 

Railroad    sheet    and    tank    scrap 7.25  to  7.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 7.50  to  8.00 

Machine    shop    turning? 6.00  to  6.50 


New  York 

Xew  York,  May  31,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  activity  induced  by  price  conces- 
sions on  \'irginia  and  Southern  iron  was  short  lived. 
The  market  has  fallen  back  into  its  previous  apathetic 
condition,  with  very  little  inquiry  and  few  transactions. 
The  only  business  now  being  done  is  bj-  the  persistent 
drumming  of  consumers  and  does  not  come  through  the 
manifestation  of  much  interest  on  their  part  for  either 
prompt  shipment  or  forward  delivery.  Xorthern  iron 
at  tidewater  is  quoted  as  follows:  No.  I  foundry,  $15.50 
to  $15.75:  No.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.25:  No.  2  plain,  $14.75  to 
$15.  For  Southern  Xo.  I  foundry  we  quote  $15.25  to 
$15.75;  No.  2,  $14.75  to  $15.25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  eflfect  on  the  buyer 
of  the  reduction  in  prices  in  steel  bars,  plates,  struc- 
tural material  and  sheets  cannot  yet  be  gauged.  The 
initial  cut  brought  about  an  immediate  waiting  policy 
to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  met  generally  and  the 
week's  business  has  been  decidedly  dull.  It  is  e.xpecteJ 
that  a  week  or  two  will  show  if  the  buyer  agrees  with 
the  manufacturer  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached. 
The  condition  of  affairs  is  disagreeable,  particularly  in 
respect  to  structural  contracts,  as  every  buyer  wants 
to  attach  strings  to  the  contract  and  get  advantage  of 
possible  low  prices  not  even  dreamed  of  at  the  time  of 
closing.  The  really  big  structural  work  pending  has 
not  }-et  been  settled  and  the  coming  week  ought  to 
record  the  placing  of  a  good  volume  of  business.  The 
American  Bridge  Company  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
May's  business,  aggregating  probably  50,000  to  60,000 
tons,  and  of  late  awards  reported  it  has  the  2000-ton 
Riggs  theater  and  office  building,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
the  looo-ton  piershed  job  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
iioo-ton  building  at  Chrome,  X'.  J.,  for  .\rmour  &  Co. 
Quotations  are:  Plain  structural  material  and  plates, 
1.51C.  to  1.56c.:  steel  bars,  1.41c.  to  1.46c.:  bar  iron. 
1.30C.  to  1.40C.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  and 
plates  from  score.  New  York,  1.85c.  to  1.95c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  will  open  bids  June 
5  for  1205  tons  of  30-in.  water  pipe.  The  contract  for 
the  Bronx  pipe  laying,  on  which  bids  were  opened  May 
25,  involving  8900  tons,  was  awarded  to  the  Hanover 
Contracting  Company,  and  that  for  Queens,  1580  tons, 
to  Peace  Brothers,  the  contractors  buying  the  pipe. 
The  leading  interest  was  the  successful  bidder  on  2750 
tons  of  water  pipe  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sewerage  Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  which  bids  were 
opened  May  22,  at  $21.00  delivered.  The  bids  on  this 
contract  ranged  as  high  as  $24.  Private  buyers  are  now 
doing  very  iTttle,  so  that  the  market  is  decidedly  quie,:. 
Carload  lots  of  6  in.  continue  to  be  quoted  at  $21  to 
$22  per  net  ton.  tidewater. 

Old    Material. — The    volume    of    business    is    small. 


transactions  being  few  and  confined  to  small  lots. 
Probably  the  best  sale  of  the  week  was  500  tons  of 
wrought  pipe.  The  larger  dealers  report  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  secure  material,  as  holders  are 
reluctant  to  part  with  scrap  at  the  current  low  prices. 
Quotations  are  practically  nominal,  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton.  New  York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.50  to    1   .00 

Relaying   rails   ??-nS  to    ?''23 

Rerolling    rails 1200  J"    12.2D 

Standard   hammered   iron   car   axles ??-9? '°    ?,?? 

Old    steeel    car    axles.    17-25  to    17./5 

No.    1    railroad   wrought H'anl      \lin 

Wrought   iron   track   scrap }?•?„  I^    ?5nft 

No.  1  yard  wrought,  lo.-g "-SO  to    12.00 

No.    1    vard   wrought,   short 10-00  to    10.50 

Light  i^on    4-2=to      4.75 

Cast    borings    J-25  to      5.75 

Wrought    turnings    ,nnnJ^    in^n 

Wrought    pipe    10-00  to    10.50 

Old    car    wheels H'Sn  J°    IHn 

No.    1    heavy   cast,    broken    up 'o  95 '°      o'nn 

Stove    plate    °-^o  to     y.uu 

Locomotive    grate    bars ,fnn,'^    in'?n 

Malleable    ca-t     10-00  to    10.50 


^  ■  » 


Metal  Market 

The  Week's  Prices 
Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 
Copper,  New  York,  Lead  Spelter 

Electro-       Tin.  New  St.         New       St. 

Mav  Lake.  Ivtic    New  York.     York       Louis.    York.  Louis. 

25  12  3714         12.12'/^     44.20         4.37r/4     4.221/4     5.50         5.20 

2I 2  40  12.15         44.10         4.37%     4.22J4     5.50         5.20 

2? 2  45  12  25  4.37'/.     4.22%      5.50         5.20 

29 545  12.25         44.40         4.37/.     4.22/.     5.50         5.20 

31 ::  15.45  12.25         45.50         4.3754     4.22/.     5.50         5.20 

Pig  tin  has  reached  a  higher  price  m  London  thaii 
at  any  time  since  the  corner  of  1906-7.  Good  sales  of 
copper  have  been  made  for  export  and  the  price  on 
electrolytic  has  advanced  ^c.  Lead  is  weaker.  Spelter 
is  somewhat  firmer. 

Copper.— While  good  sales  of  copper  have  been 
made  for  export,  the  domestic  demand  is  dull.  Never- 
theless, prices  have  steadily  advanced  during  the  week, 
and  sellers  as  a  rule  are  holding  electrolytic  at  12.25c., 
and  lake  at  12.45c.  The  demand  for  casting  copper  for 
domestic  consumption  has  improved,  and  it  is  held  at 
from  12.1  ;c  to  12.20C.  Domestic  consumers  are  hold- 
ing off.  and  the  tone  of  their  inquiries  indicates  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  buy  at  about  Vsc.  lower  than 
the  present  market.  Many  of  them  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Copper  Pro- 
ducers' Association  in  the  expectation  that  the  May 
statistics  will  show  smaller  domestic  deliveries.  Sellers, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the  excellent  export  busi- 
ness. With  only  to-day's  delivery  to  account  for,  the 
exports  of  copper  so  far  this  month  amounted  to  25,725 
tons,  and  the  London  market  is  decidedly  firm.  It  was 
reported  this  morning  that  electrolytic  copper  is  sell- 
ing there  at  the  equivalent  of  12.86c.,  New  York.  The 
London  orice  of  standard  copper  for  export  delivery  this 
morningis  £55  7s.  6d.,  and  for  futures   £56.  _ 

Pig  Tin. — the  London  market  on  spot  tin  is  clearly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  syndicate  operators  who  have 
pushed  the  price  up  to  £208  los..  the  highest  figiire 
asked  since  the  memorable  corner  of  1906-7.  The  price 
of  futures  has  advanced  to  £190,  and  sellers  there  are 
scrambling  to  cover  their  needs  for  July  and  August 
at  that  figure.  The  market  here  has  not  advanced  in 
keeping  with  the  London  market,  but  this  morning 
pig  tin  could  not  be  had  for  immediate  delivery  for 
less  than  4=;.=;oc.  The  situation  here  is  better  than  in 
London,  as"  the  monthly  statistics  to  be  issued  to- 
morrow by  the  New  York  Metal  Exchange  will  show 
the  deliveries  for  the  month  large,  amounting  to  3400 
tons,  but  the  stocks  on  hand  are  plentiful  for  immediate 
needs.  It  is  figured  that  there  are  2040  tons  of  tin 
available.  This  includes  the  tin  now  at  landing.  New 
York  houses,  with  London  connections,  are  informed 
that  a  determined  attempt  is  being  made  there  to  put 
in  effect  a  standard  contract  for  tin  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  copper  trade.  j\t  present  London  tin  con- 
tracts are  based  on  deliveries  of  Straits  pig,  and  deal- 
ers there  outside  of  the  syndicate  are  insisting  on  the 
introduction  of  the  standard  contract  to  take  in  all 
the  grades  of  tin  and  allow  fixed  reductions  when  im- 
pure" grades  are  delivered  under  the  standard  contract. 
This  will  do  awav  with  the  possibility  of  future  corners 
in  Straits  pig  aflfecting  the  market  so  seriously.  At 
present,  of  the  100,000  tons  of  tin  produced  annually, 
50.000  tons  come  from  the  Straits  settlements.  Very  lit- 
tle local  trading  was  done  during  the  week,  and  most  of 
the  business  was  between  dealers  who' were  covering 
their  future  needs. 
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Tin  Plates. — Quotations  on  foreign  tin  plates  have 
advanced  in  keeping  with  the  soaring  price  of  pig  tin 
and  plates  at  Swansea,  Wales,  are  now  bringing  13s. 
7l4d,  which  is  i^d  more  than  the  price  of  a  week  ago. 
Inquiries  for  domestic  tin  plates  have  increased,  but 
many  of  them,  it  is  thought,  have  been  prompted  by 
curiosity,  as  buyers  seem  to  think  that  tin  plate  prices 
will  be  reduced  in  keeping  with  the  general  lowering  of 
steel  prices.  Quotations  at  present  are  firm  in  New 
York,  and  $3.94  is  asked  for  loo-lb.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — Lead  is  very  weak  in  St.  Louis,  and  while 
4.2254c.  is  invariably  asked  there,  it  is  declared  this 
morning  that  that  quotation  is  being  shaded  by  some 
outside  sellers.  The  demand  is  light,  and  the  New 
York  market  is  fairly  firm  at  around  4.37j4c. 

Spelter. — Spelter  appears  slightly  stronger,  but  con- 
sumers are  showing  but  little  interest.  It  is  evident 
that  some  dealers  are  making  liberal  reductions  under 
the  usually  quoted  market  price,  which  is  5.20c.,  St. 
Louis,  and  S-Soc,  New  York.  Spelter  can  be  bought  in 
New  York  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  West  at 
S.40C. 

Antimony. — The  antimony  market  is  dull,  and  there 
are  offers  to  sell  Hungarian  grades  at  around  7.75c. 
Hallett's  is  weaker  at  8.95c.,  and  Cookson's  is  firm  at 
9.50c. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  is  practically  lifeless. 
What  hu.siness  is  done  is  at  unchanged  selling  prices  as 
follows.    Xew   York: 

/ Cents. ^ 

Copper,   heavy   cut   and   crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,    heavy   and    wire 11. 25  to  11.50 

Copper,    light   and   bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 

Brass,    heavy     7.75  to    8.00 

Brass,    light     6.50  to    6.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition    turnings    8.50  to    8.75 

Clean    brass   turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,  heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea    3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc   scrap   4.25  to    4.30 

Chicago 

M.\y  31. — Copper  has  advanced  a  few  points,  but 
there  is  no  noticeable  improvement  in  the  demand. 
Tin  is  very  excitable  and  is  quoted  at  4Sc.  Spelter 
and  lead  continue  quiet  with  prices  firm.  We  quote 
Chicago  prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  12.45c.: 
lake,  12.60C.,  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment;  small 
lots,  %c.  to  He.  higher;  pig  tin,  carloads,  45c.:  small 
lots,  46.SOC.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.3SC.  to  4.40c.  for  50-ton 
lots;  corroding,  4.60c.  to  4.65c.,  for  50-ton  lots:  in  car- 
loads, 2j4c.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  5.35c.  to  5.40c.: 
Cookson's  antimony,  lOj^c.,  and  other  grades.  9c.  to 
IOC,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in 
carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for 
less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes. 
I2C. ;  copper  bottoms,  loc;  copper  clips,  ii.}4c.;  red 
brass,  loj^c.;  yellow  brass,  9c.;  lead  pipe,  4}ic.;  zinc, 
4;4c.;  pewter,  No.  1,  27c.;  tin  foil,  33c.;  block  tin  pipe, 
3(5c. 

•    ♦-•-• 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  May  31.  191 1. 
The  stock  market  has  held  its  own  remarkably  well, 
considering  the  generally  quiet  condition  of  trade  and 
the  somewhat  disturbing  conditions  of  the  week.  The 
investigation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  seem  to  have  seriously  affected  the  stocks  of  that 
corporation.  A  sharp  advance  occurred  in  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse  Electric.  The  range  of 
prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Wednesday  _  of  last  week  to  Monday  of  this  week, 
Tuesday  being  a  holiday,  was  as  follows: 
AUis.  Chalm.,  com..  8  -  93^  Railway  Spr.,  com..  35  -  35J4 
.Mlis-Chalm.,     pref...   29'A-  33yi        Railway   Spr.,    pref..l02     -102Mi 

Beth.    Steel,    com 32!^-  335^        Republic,    com ag^/S-  31J^ 

Beth.   Steel,  pref 61^-  63J^       Republic,  pref 93     -  95 

Can.,    com 12     -  12^       Sloss,  com 51^ 

Cm.,    pref 87^<-  88'4         Pipe,   com 17^^-  18 

Car  &   Fdry,   com...   55     -  56  Pipe,  pref 575^ 

Colorado   Fuel    33     -  34  U.    S.    Steel,   com...   77 Ji-  79^ 

General    Electric 1595^-168^^        U.  S.  Steel,  pref 118H-119^ 

Hr.  N.  ore  cert 61J4-  625i         Westinghouse    Elec 73-  79 

Int.    Harv.,   com 125J^-127  Va.  I.,  C.  &  C 62 

Int.   Harv.,  pr 126  Am.  Ship,  com 65     -  66 

Int.  Pump,  com 39H-  4054        Chi.    Pneu.    Tool 5154-  52 

Int.    Pump,    pref 88-  90  Cambria    Steel 44     -  46 

Locomotive,    com 41     -  42'/5        Lake  Sup.  Corp 28',^ 

Locomotive,    pref 1085^-1085^         Warwick    10     -   1054 

N.it,  ;-:n.   &  St..  com 1654        Crucible  St.,  com 1354-  1354 

Pittsburgh    Steel,  pref —  Crucible   St.,   pref...   81  ji-  827.1 

Pressed   St.,  com 35     •  35  5^        Harb.  Walk  Ref..  com 45 

Pressed    St.,   pref 101  Harb.  Wk.  Rf.,  pref.  965^-101 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  placed 
with  Blair  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  First  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  an  issue  of  $10,000,000  of  its 
5  per  cent,  bonds.  The  same  banking  interests  were 
the  purchasers  of  the  $15,000,000  of  5   per  cent,   bonds 


issued  by  the  company  about  two  years  ago.  It  is 
stated  that  the  new  issue  will  provide  funds  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  company's  expansion  in  productive 
capacity. 

Dividends. 

The  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company  has  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  Ij4  Per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock,  payable  June  20. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  has 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^4  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  15. 

The  .'\merican  Can  Company  has  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  1J-4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock,  ])ayable  July  i. 


The  American    Society   of  Mechanical 
Engineers 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  31,  1911. —  (By  Telegraph). — 
The  opening  night  of  the  convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Tuesday,  indicated  that 
the  meetings  now  being  held  here  will  be  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  registration 
Tuesday  evening  had  reached  370,  which  means  that  the 
final  attendance  will  considerably  exceed  500  and  will 
be  probably  the  largest  which  has  ever  been  had  at  a 
spring  meeting. 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  due  to  an  unusually  attrac- 
tive programme  of  papers.  Further  it  is  an  attestation  to 
the  wisdom  of  grouping  the  papers  by  subject.  In  this  in- 
stance there  will  be  a  cement  works  session,  a  machine  shop 
session,  a  gas  power  session,  and  a  miscellaneous  session. 
Equally  responsible  for  the  large  attendance  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  city  centrally  located  and  abounding  in  industries 
of  interest  as  objectives  for  excursions,  the  steel  works 
leading,   closely    followed   by   the   large   cement   works. 

.A.  feature  of  the  informal  reception  opening  the  con- 
vention Tuesday  evening  was  the  presentation  of  an  en- 
grossed testimonial  to  the  President,  Col.  E.  D.  Meier, 
in  commemoration  of  his  70th  birthday  anniversary,  and 
in  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  career  in  military 
service  and  in  engineering.  On  behalf  of  the  committee 
in  whose  hands  the  testimonial  was  placed,  C.  J.  H.  Wood- 
bury, the  secretary,  made  the  presentation  concluding  with 
the  request  that  Colonel  Meier  give  sittings  to  an  artist 
for  his  portrait.  H.  R.  C. 
♦-•-♦ 

Republic   Iron  &   Steel   Company   Operations. — The 

new  No.  4  blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  at  Haselton,  Ohio,  is  about  finished  and  will 
go  in  blast  early  next  week.  The  blowing  engines  have 
been  turned  over  and  the  furnace  is  about  ready  to  start. 
This  gives  the  company  five  blast  furnaces  in  the  Youngs- 
town  district.  It  is  the  intention  to  blow  out  No.  2 
furnace  at  Haselton  for  relining  and  repairs  as  soon  as 
No.  4  stack  is  started.  Orders  were  issued  in  Pittsburgh 
on  Monday  to  start  up  four  of  the  eight  new  60-ton  open- 
hearth  furnaces  of  the  company  at  Haselton.  and  they 
will  probably  start  about  Jime  10.  The  other  four  open- 
hearth  furnaces  will  not  be  started  until  conditions  in 
the  steel  trade  improve. 

■»  »  » 

The  Longdale  Iron  Company,  Longdale,  Va.,  which 
blew  out  its  second  furnace  in  May,  now  has  both  its  fur- 
naces out  of  blast  and  does  not  intend  to  resume  operations 
again.  The  No.  i  furnace — called  the  Lucy  Selina — was 
built  in  1827  as  a  charcoal  furnace  and  was  the  oldest  iron 
furnace  in  Virginia.  It  was  rebuilt  as  a  coke  stack  in  1867 
and  later  was  further  remodeled  and  enlarged.  Furnace 
No.  2  was  first  blown  in  in  February,  1881,  and  enlarged  in 
1890.  The  product  was  chiefly  basic  pig  iron  cast  in  chills, 
and  the  rated  annual  capacity  is  put  at  40,000  tons.  Long- 
dale  was  the  first  merchant  furnace  in  the  United  States  to 
make  basic  pig  iron. 

W.  N.  Kratzer  &  Co.,  structural  steel  fabricators,  Pitts- 
burgh, have  received  a  contract  for  the  structural  steel 
to  be  used  in  a  high  school  building  at  Titusville,  Pa. ; 
bear  traps  for  Ohio  River  dam  No.  26 ;  power  house  and 
small  bridge  for  the  LTnion  Carbide  l:ompany.  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. ;  steel  tank  tower  for  the  Meadow  River 
Lumber  Company.  Rainelle,  W.  Va.,  and  an  extension  to 
the  LTnion  Depot,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Some  of  the  Testimony  of  John  W.  Gates 


Washington.  D.  C,  May  29,  191 1. — For  more  than  four 
hours  on  Saturday  John  ^^■.  Gates  testified  before  the 
special  investigating  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  es- 
pecially the  merger  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  with  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Throughout  the  hearing  Mr.  Gates  dealt  elaborately  with 
the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  corporation  in  1900 
and  1901,  with  the  initial  proceedings  of  which  he  claimed 
to  have  had  an  important  part.  Mr.  Gates  also  gave 
what  he  claimed  to  known  and  also  more  or  less  hearsay 
and  opinion  regarding  the  acquisition  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration of  the  stock  in  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  causes  which  lead  up  to  that 
acquisition. 

Throughout  the  hearing  Mr.  Gates  was  interrogated  on 
practically  every  point  with  reference  to  the  organization 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  acquisition  of  the  dif- 
ferent properties  and  corporations  which  were  merged 
with  that  corporation,  down  to  and  including  the  securing 
of  the  control  of  the  stock  in  the  Tennessee  company.  The 
interrogations  were  propounded  by  Representative  Stanley, 
of  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  investigation.  Questions  were  also  propounded  by 
Representatives  Bartlett,  of  Georgia ;  McGillicuddy,  of 
Maine ;  Beall,  of  Te.xas,  and  Young,  of  Michigan. 

The  principal  features  of  Mr.  Gates'  testimony  related 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  he  entertained  from 
those  of  his  co-stockholders  in  the  Tennessee  company 
regarding  the  feasibility-  of  the  sale  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  way  of  exchange  of  Steel  Corporation  bonds  for 
the  stock  of  the  Tennessee  company.  Although  he  did  not 
specifically  say  so,  it  was  evident  from  his  testimony  that 
Mr.  Gates  did  not  agree  with  the  popular  conception  that 
has  obtained  as  a  result  of  expressions  made  in  federal 
official  circles  at  the  time  and  since  the  acquiring  of  the 
Tennessee  company  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  that  this 
merger  was  necessitated  on  account  of  panic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  and  he  emphasized  this 
by  repeated  references  to  the  fact  that  little,  if  any,  money 
passed  in  the  transaction.  He  called  attention,  however, 
to  the  large  amount  of  Tennessee  company  stock  which 
was  held  as  collateral  by  a  leading  bank  and  trust  company 
in  New  York,  to  which  organization  the  complaint  had  been 
made  by  the  clearing  house  of  New  York  that  the  institu- 
tion carried  too  large  a  percentage  of  Tennessee  company's 
stock  as  collateral  security  for  its  outstanding  loan. 

Another  feature  of  Mr.  Gates'  testimony  was  his  de- 
scription of  the  intimate  details  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  his  rather  sharp  and 
sarcastic  comments  upon  the  shrewdness  of  ^Ir.  Carnegie 
in  so  manipulating  the  affairs  of  his  steel  industry  as  to 
bring  about  a  sale  to  the  newly-organized  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  vastly  greater  compensation  than  Mr.  Carnegie  had 
suggested  a  willingness  to  sell  for  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  final  culmination  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  a 
transfer  of  the  Carnegie  interests  to  the  corporation. 

A  large  part  of  the  hearing  was  devoted  to  inquiries  by 
Chairman  Stanley,  directed  to  Mr.  Gates  upon  hypothetical 
cases  which  sought  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Gates  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  gigantic  consolidations  of 
iron,  steel  and  allied  corporations  had  been  beneficial  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  consuming  public.  For  the  most  part 
Mr.  Gates  declined  to  make  specific  and  direct  answers  to 
these  questions,  which  he  declared  to  be  hypothetical  and 
which  could  not  be  answered  without  precise  knowledge 
as  to  what  conditions  would  be  at  a  given  time  if  the 
great  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  had  not 
been  effected.  Mr.  Gates  was  very  specific  in  his  declara- 
tion that,  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  the  deal  by 
which  the  Steel  Corporation  acquired  the  Tennessee  com- 
pany's stock  was  a  big  bargain  for  the  corporation,  and 
that  those  who  parted  with  their  stock  had  not  realized  a 
fair  profit  upon  the  investments  they  had  made,  considering 


the  time  and  labor  that  had  been  expended  in  developing 
the  Tennessee  company. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Gates  before  the  committee  was 
in  part  as  follows : 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Syndicate 

The  Chairman :  Were  you  ever  interested  in  any  way 
in  what  was  once  known  as  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Company? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  was  a  stockholder  and  director  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  A  syndicate  was  formed 
during  my  absence  in  Texas,  in  November  or  December, 
1904  or  ig05,  w-hich  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  The  syndicate 
was  managed  by  Grant  B.  Schley,  of  Moore  &  Schley,  and 
Charles  S.  Guthrie,  then  president  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company.  They  acquired  through  purchase  in  the 
open  market,  some  possibly  by  private  sale  and  purchase,  a 
large  majority  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  They  telegraphed  me 
what  they  had  done  and  I  acquiesced  in  their  action  and 
took  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  total  stock  purchased, 
which  my  recollection  is  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  200.000 
shares.  There  were  some  ten  or  twelve  and  perhaps  fifteen 
men  interested  in  what  was  known  as  the  Tennesse  Iron  & 
Coal  Syndicate.  Under  the  terms  of  the  syndicate  agree- 
ment the  managers  of  the  syndicate,  Mr.  Schley  and  Mr. 
Guthrie,  had  a  right  to  sell  the  stock  without  asking  any 
questions,  provided  they  sold  it  at  a  profit,  but  they  could 
not  sell  the  stock  at  a  loss  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
syndicate  members.  Mr.  Guthrie  passed  away  a  few 
months  later,  and  L.  C.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
elected  as  the  associate  syndicate  manager  with  Mr.  Schley. 
Mr.  Hanna  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna.  We 
proceeded  to  operate  and  improve  the  company  as  fast  as 
we  could,  consistent  with  good  business  judgment,  and  I 
sailed  for  Europe  in  July,  1906. 

The  Chairman :    You  speak  of  improving  this  property. 

Mr.  Gates :  Perhaps  it  was  1907.  We  went  to  Europe 
in  July  and  we  returned  from  Europe  on  November  6  or  7. 
When  we  returned  to  America  this  country  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  panic,  and  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  in  the 
morning  before  we  got  off  the  ship  and  saw  that  the  stock 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  had  been 
sold  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bartlett:   Did  you  give  the  date  of  your  return? 

Mr.  Gates:  November  6,  1907,  I  think  it  was;  I  will  not 
be  positive  as  to  dates,  but  I  know  it  was  a  legal  holiday 
and  that  there  was  an  election  the  day  I  returned. 

^Ir.  Bartlett :  You  may  fix  it  by  this.  The  letter  of  the 
President  to  the  Attorney  General  is  dated  Nov.  4,  1907. 

Negotiations  for  Change  of  Control 

:Mr.  Gates :  On  my  arrival  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  I  found  a 
note  from  Mr.  Schley,  who  had  an  office  then  and  has  one 
now  at  747  Fifth  avenue,  between  Fifty-seventh  and  Fiftj'- 
eighth  streets,  asking  me  if  I  would  not  please  come  over 
to  his  office  at  once.  I  probably  got  there  either  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  found  negotiations  pending 
between  Mr.'Frick,  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Morgan  on  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Schley,  Mr.  Hanna  and  associates  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  at  Mr. 
Morgan's  residence.  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Frick  were  trying  to  acquire  this  block  of  stock,  which  was 
the  control  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Various  telephonic  conferences  occurred  between  Mr. 
Morgan's  residence  and  Moore  &  bchlej^'s  office  on  Fifth 
avenue.  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Frick  were  try- 
ing to  acquire  this  stock,  as  I  remember  it,  by  an  exchange 
of  an  equal  amount  of  what  was  known  as  United  States 
Steel  second  5's.  In  other  words,  for  each  ten  shares  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  stock  they  were  to  get 
one  of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  said  to  Mr.  Morgan  I  thought  that 
was  not  enough,  and  I  was  not  willing  to  trade  on  that 
basis.  So  after  three,  four  or  five  hours  of  telephoning 
backward  and  forward  we  made  a  trade  with  them  on  the 
basis,  as  I  remember  it,  of  about  119^  per  cent;  of  United 
States  Steel  sinking  bonds  5,  as  they  are  known,  for 
Tennessee  stock. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  trade  we  were  to  tender  our 
resignations  as  directors  in  a  body,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  were  to  elect  such  men  as  they  selected 
to  succeed  us.  We  were  to  meet,  I  think,  the  following 
morning  at  the  office  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company,  at  the  Realty  Building,  115  Broadway,  at 
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eleven  o'clock.  We  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  I  said 
to  Judge  Gary,  "You  are  simply  buying  a  majority  of  this 
stock  and  taking  the  resignations  of  the  board  of  directors." 

Mr.  Bartlctt:  Judge  Gary  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates :  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr. 
Corey  was  its  president,  and  he  was  also  there.  He  said 
to  us :  "We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  minority." 
"Well,"-  I  said,  "we  do  care  about  having  the  minority 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  majority,  and  we  will  not 
turn  over  this  stock  unless  you  pass  a  resolution  and  give 
us  a  copy  of  it  agreeing  to  pay  all  of  the  minority  stock- 
holders the  same  price  for  their  securities  as  you  pay  the 
majority  stockholders."  After  some  discussion  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  and  a  copy  handed  to  us,  agreeing  to  take 
care  of  the  minority  stockholders  on  the  same  basis  and  at 
the  same  price  and  terms  that  the  majority  stockholders 
were  taken  care  of.  That  is  about  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  proposition. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :   \\'ho  owned  the  majority  stock? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  stated  earlier  that  the  majority  of  the 
stock  was  bought  by  a  syndicate.  Col.  Oliver  Payne  was 
in  that  syndicate  and,  I  think,  J.  B.  Duke  and  E.  J.  Berwind. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  O.  H.  Payne,  L.  C.  Hanna,  G.  B.  Schley, 
J.  B.  Duke,  E.  J.  Berwind,  J.  W.  Gates,  A.  N  Brady,  G  A. 
Kessler.  O.  Thorne,  E.  W.  Oglebay,  H.  S.  Black,  F.  D. 
Stout,  J.  W.  Simpson,  G.  W.  French,  S.  G.  Cooper  and 
J.  A.  Topping.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
syndicate. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  recall  the  shares  that  they  held 
of  tliis  stock? 

Mr.  Gates :    There  were  varying  amounts. 
.     The  Chairman :    I  do  not  mean  the  separate  amounts, 
but  the  combined  amount. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  think  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200.0CO  shares,  perhaps  more.  In  the  original  participation 
I  think  Payne,  Kessler,  Berwind.  Schley,  Duke  and  myself 
each  had  18.000  shares.  The  others  were  divided  up  in 
smaller  denominations ;  some  had  3000,  some  had  5000  and 
some  had  9000. 

The  Chairman :  You  spoke  of  exchanging  the  bonds  or 
the  stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
for  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates:    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  Which  security  had  the  greater  basis 
of  tangible  value  behind  it,  the  stock  or  bonds  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  or  the  second 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  which  they 
were  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Jones :  That,  if  you  please,  is  a  question  of  opinion, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  you  are  after  the  facts  here, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Gates  stating  his  opinion,  if 
he  so  desires. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  not  insist  upon  Mr.  Gates  giving 
an  answer  to  that  question,  but  I  think  his  opinion  would 
have  great  weight  before  this  committee. 

Value  of  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Stock 

Mr.  Gates :  I  can  only  give  you  an  answer  hy  telling 
you  what  the  quotations  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
were  for  each  of  the  securities  at  the  time  of  the  exchange. 
I  think  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  stock  was 
selling  at  somewhere  between  $120  and  $160  i^er  share  at 
that  time,  and  the  United  States  Steel  sinking  fund  seconds 
were  selling  between  $So  and  $85. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  The  prices  of  securities  of  that  sort  are 
generally  controlled  by  what  is  behind  them ;  I  do  not  mean 
the  speculative  price,  but  the  price  on  the  market,  rather 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  property  that  is  behind  it? 

Mr.  Gates :  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  always  is. 

The  Chairman  :  What  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  this  was 
in  time  of  stress,  panic,  and  collateral  very  often  is  meas- 
ured by  what  you  can  get  on  it  under  an  execution,  as  we 
say,  a  forced  sale  of  tangible  property,  that  can  be  reached 
by  virtue  of  foreclosing  the  bonds  or  putting  up  the  prop- 
erty behind  the  stock.  Now,  which  one  of  those  two  securi- 
ties had  the  greater  amount  of  tangible,  imencumbered 
property  behind  it,  the  stock  or  bonds  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  or  the  second  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Young:  Those  exchanged  or  the  whole  of  the 
stock  ? 

The  Chairman :  Those  for  which  the  exchange  was 
made. 

Mr.  Gates:  The  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  are  practically  a  promise  to  pay. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  security  behind  them 
except  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Steel  Corporation  itself. 
The  stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 


represented  the  total  equity  in  the  property  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  over  and  above 
its  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  Chairman :  What  property  had  you  there,  what 
kind  of  property,  the  stock;  what  amount  of  ore  was  avail- 
able at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gates:  Well,  I  do  not  think  anyone  could  testify 
correctly  to-day  as  to  the  amount  of  ore  owned  by  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company.  It  would  take 
a  j'ear  to  correctly  measure  up  the  amount  of  ore  we  had. 
We  always  estimated  that  we  had  not  less  than  300,000,000 
tons,  and  we  might  have  500,000,000  to  700,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  in  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
property.  The  coal  acreage  was  enormous.  Unless  I  saw 
a  statement  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany 1  could  not  give  anything  like  any  appro.ximate  state- 
ment of  the  coal.  If  you  will  let  me  see  that  statement  I 
am  willing  to  testify  whether  I  think  that  statement  is 
fairly  correct. 

The  Chairman:  I  believe  you  estimated  your  acreage, 
the  tonnage  of  coal,  to  be  something  Hke  1,400,000,000  tons 
of  coal? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  so  easily  make 
a  mistake  of  500,000  tons  that  I  should  prefer  to  look  at 
the  statement.  I  had  a  voice  in  drawing  up  that  statement, 
and  I  know  I  thought  it  was  correct  at  the  time  I  assisted 
in  drawing  it  up. 

The  Chairman :  How  are  the  coal,  iron  ore  and  lime- 
stone located  with  reference  to  the  convenience  for  assem- 
bling your  ores.  Were  they  separated  by  any  great  dis- 
tances or  were  they  close  together? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  that  in  the  Birmingham  district  it 
is  possible  to  assemble  a  ton  of  material  and  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  cheaper  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman :  I  think  Mr.  Schwab  made  the  same 
statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  you  could  make  a  ton  of  steel  rails  or  convert 
the  iron  ore  at  $3  or  $3  less  cost  per  ton.  I  think  Mr. 
Schwab  makes  it  $4  a  ton. 

]\Ir.  Gates :  A  ton  of  pig  iron,  under  the  most  modern 
practice  in  what  is  known  as  the  Birmingham  district,  can 
be  produced  to-day  for  less  than  $9  a  ton.  There  is  no 
other  part  of  the  United  States  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
where  it  can  be  produced  at  less  than  $11  a  ton,  based  on 
the  freight  rates  for  assembling  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman :  This  company  seems  to  show  some  im- 
provement in  its  property  by  the  character  of  betterments 
made  in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  before  its  absorption  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Do  you  remember 
what  improvements  were  made  on  that  property  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gates :  We  spent  monej'  as  fast  as  we  could  and  do 
it  intelligently.  I  think  we  spent  during  the  time  we  had 
the  property  somewhere  between  $6,000,000  and  $8,000,000. 

The  Chairman  :   For  what  was  that  money  spent? 

Mr.  Gates :  Everything  you  can  think  of  to  improve  a 
steel  plant  or  a  blast  furnace  or  a  coke  oven  or  a  coal  mine 
or  a  dolomite  quarry. 

The  Chairman :  Now,  what  were  you  doing,  getting  any 
business  in  the  way  of  orders  for  converting  this  ore  into 
rails  and  the  like  of  that? 

Mr.  Gates :  We  had  just  taken  a  very  large  order  for 
rails,  I  think,  150,000  tons  of  rails  from  E.  H.  Harriman, 
at  $2  per  ton  advance  over  the  price  of  Bessemer  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Beall:   What. kind  of  a  rail  were  you  making? 

Mr.  Gates :  We  were  making  a  Bessemer  open-hearth 
rail.  W^e  took  the  contract,  I  think,  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  roads  for  an  open-hearth  rail. 
Whether  they  were  actually  making  the  rails  at  the  time 
the  company  was  taken  over  by  the  corporation  I  do  not 
remember,  but  we  were  preparing  to  make  the  open-hearth 
rail  and  had  sold  150.000  tons. 

The  Chairman  :  What  was  the  reason  for  this  excess 
in  the  price  of  your  rail  over  the  Bessemer  rail? 

Mr.  Gates :  We  thought  it  was  a  better  rail  and  we  con- 
vinced Mr.  Harriman. 

The  Chairman :  Did  you  get  orders  from  any  other 
concern? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  Harriman  order  was  a  large  order  and 
it  would  take  several  months  to  fill  it.  We  had  some  small 
orders,  but  that  practically  put  us  out  of  the  market 

Mr.  Beall :  Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in 
a  position  to  make  that  character  of  rail  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gates :  They  had  open-hearth  plants  in  the  north, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  had  made  for  the  commercial 
market  any  open-hearth  rails ;  they  might  have  made  a  few 
trials. 

Mr.  Young:   Had  you  made  any  before  that  time? 

Mr._  Gates  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young:   To  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes ;  we  had  made  a  good  many  thousand 
tons,  but  we  were  putting  in  a  new  and  improved  mill  to 
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make  the  rails  cheaper;  they  were  costing  more  than  they 
should  have  cost. 

The  Chairman:  Was  there  any  other  concern  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Gates,  or  in  America,  that  was  situated 
with  reference  to  its  raw  material,  the  natural  resources,  as 
favorably  as  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  at  the  time  it  acquired  this  company? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  as 
favorably  situated  with  its  Birmingham  plant,  but  it  was 
making  only  pig  iron,  but  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany can  make  just  as  cheap  steel  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  as  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
was  making.  Their  situation  is  practically  identical  with 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

No  Money  Transfer  in  Change  of  Control 

The  Chairman :  It  has  been  stated  on  rather  high 
authority  that  at  the  time  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company  was  acquired  there  was  a  certain  business 
firm,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  failed  in  Xew  York  if  help  had  not  been  given 
it,  and  it  is  alleged  that  a  branch  of  this  business  firm  had 
among  its  assets  a  majority  of  the  securities  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  and  that  an  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
to  purchase  this  stock,  in  order  to  save  a  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York  and  avert  a  panic.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  such  a  situation  in  New  York  on 
election  day  when  you  landed? 

i\!r.  Gates:  My  answer  is  that  in  the  exchange  of  these 
securities  there  was  not  a  dollar  changed  hands. 

The  Chairman :  And  no  bank  received  any  additional 
assistance  by  virtue  of  the  absorption  of  this  concern? 

Mr.  Gates :    I  think  not. 

The  Chairman :  Did  any  member  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company  make  any  application  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  accept  a  comparatively 
worthless  property  in  order  to  save  the  country? 

]\Ir.  Gates:  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that.  I  think 
that  question  is  a  little  bit  facetious,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman :  I  want  to  know  who  flew  that  alleged 
signal  of  distress  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company,  notwithstanding  this  condition  of  aft'airs  which 
you  have  described. 

Mr.  Gates :  There  are  a  great  many  underground  wires 
in  New  York.  \\"e  have  a  clearing  house  association.  I 
was  told  that  a  certain  bank  or  trust  company  applied  to 
the  clearing  house  association  for  assistance,  that  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  clearing  house  association  to 
examine  their  assets,  and  that  in  the  examination  of  their 
assets  they  discovered  that  several  million  dollars  of  their 
loans  in  collateral  were  on  the  stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  and  that  they  reported  back  to 
the  committee  that  there  were  too  many  dollars  loaned  on 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  stock.  I  am  giving  you 
now  what  bankers  have  told  me,  and  what  persons  in  this 
deal  have  told  me,  not  what  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  That  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  gentle- 
man was  invited  to  Mr.  Morgan's  house,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
suggested  to  relieve  the  congestion  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion might  acquire  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company.    This  is  hearsay  evidence. 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been  stated  by  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished official  of  this  government — I  will  not  give  my 
authority — that  on  Nov.  4,  1907,  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Frick 
informed  him  that  as  a  mere  business  transaction  they 
did  not  care  to  purchase  the  stock,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  would  not  consider  purchasing  the  stock 
because  but  little  benefit  would  come  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion from  the  purchase,  that  they  were  aware  that  the 
purchase  would  be  used  as  a  handle  for  attack  upon  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  striving  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  and  prevent  competition — not  that  this 
would  represent  what  could  be  honestly  said,  but  what 
might  be  recklessly,  and  untruthfully  said.  Do  you  know 
or  have  you  heard  by  rumor  or  otherwise  of  any  appeal  to 
the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  purchasers  of  this  concern 
to  take  it  on  account  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this 
communication? 

Early  Offers  for  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Stock 

Mr.  Gates:  I  think  Mr.  Morgan  offered  Mr.  Kessler, 
who  was  one  of  the  men  in  this  syndicate,  $150  a  share 
for  his  stock,  conditioned  upon  the  corporation  ratifying 
the  trade. 

The  Chairman :  What  did  you  actually  get  for  your 
stock? 

Mr.  Gates.  Well,  that  is  a  hypothetical  question.  We 
got  119H  per  cent,  of  second  mortgage  steel  bonds  that  are 
now  worth  108.  worth  then  80  and  85. 

The  Chairman :  What  were  the  second  mortgage  bonds 
worth  at  the  time  you  were  offered  $160  for  your  stock? 

Mr.  Gates:   I  was  never  oflrered  $160  for  my  stock. 


The  Chairman  :  At  the  time  the  offer  was  made? 

Mr.  Gates:  Mr.  Kessler  told  me  that  Mr.  Morgan  said 
he  would  give  $150,  if  his  colleagues  would  agree  to  it,  in 
the  Steel  Corporation.  They  did  not  agree  to  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Beall :  Just  for  Mr.  Kessler's  stock  or  the  stock  of 
the  syndicate? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  entire  syndicate's  stock.  Mr.  Kessler 
had  a  large  block  of  stock,  and  when  this  syndicate  went 
to  acquire  if  they  discovered  that  Kesseler  was  a  factor  in 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  situation,  and  so  they 
took  him  in.  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  true.  Kessler  made 
that  statement. 

The  Chairman:  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Gates,  what  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Company  did  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company  receive  at  the  time  of  this  sale  under  the 
conditions  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Gates :  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  I 
would  hardly  care  to  reply  to  it  directly.  If  they  sold  their 
bonds,  the  bonds  went  as  low  as  78,  they  got  less  than  par. 
If  they  held  them  until  they  got  106  or  108,  they  got  120  or 
125  for  their  stock.  I  think  my  stock  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  105.  I  took  the  original  amount  of  18,000  shares  at 
about  108  or  112,  and  then  we  put  in  effect  several  million 
dollars  of  the  stock  on  which  we  declared  a  4  per  cent, 
dividend. 

The  Chairman  :  I  was  referring  to  a  reported  interview 
which  appeared  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, in  which  you  are  reported  as  saying :  "As  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  steel  men  got 
the  best  property  in  the  country,  and  at  a  bargain  price.  I 
regard  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  stock  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  purchase  price.  I  did  not  want  to  sell  my  stock, 
but  had  to  follow  the  crowd.  Had  Tennessee  stock  been 
thrown  on  the  market  I  would  have  been  better  off,  as  I 
could  have  increased  my  holdings  at  a  low  price.  The  iron 
ore  and  coal  deposits  of  the  Tennessee  company  are  worth 
many  times  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  property  to 
the  Steel  Corporation." 

Mr.  Gates :  That  I  would  be  willing  to  make  an  affidavit 
to  to-day,  in  my  opinion ;  it  is  purely  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman :  It  has  been  stated  on  very  high 
authority,  Mr.  Gates,  and  this  statement  was  made  by  an 
official  of  this  Government  to  another  official,  they  are 
referring  now  to  ]\Ir.  Gary  and  to  Mr.  Frick:  They  further 
inform  me  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  to  decline  to  acquire  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  steel  properties,  and  that  this  purpose  has  been 
persevered  in  for  several  years  past,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  these  accusations,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  their 
proportion  of  steel  properties  has  slightly  decreased,  so 
that  it  is  below  this  60  per  cent. ;  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  in  question  will  not  raise  it  above  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones:   At  what  time  was  that  statement  made? 

The  Chairman  :  Nov.  4,  three  or  four  days  before  the 
election.  Prior  to  the  time  your  properties  were  actually 
sold,  were  any  efforts  made  other  than  those  you  have 
mentioned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to 
acquire  this  property? 

Mr.  Gates:    Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  know  whether  it'had  been  the 
desire  or  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  get  hold  of  this 
property,  if  an  opportune  occasion  ever  offered,  for  several 
years  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Gates  :  That  is  hardly  a  fair  question.  I  cannot  tell 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  asking  for  an  opinion  as  to  what 
efforts  had  been  made  to  purchase  this  property  of  which 
you  are  aware,  or  propositions  like  the  proposition  you 
spoke  of,  ISO  for  the  stock,  if  a  proposition  had  been  made. 
A  farmer  knows  .whether  some  one  wants  to  buy  his  horse 
by  the  way  people  talk  to  him,  and  I  presume  it  would  be 
the  same  way  with  a  property  of  this  kind,  that  if  you 
wanted  to  get  hold  of  it  there  would  be  somebody  actively 
at  work. 

Mr.  Gates :  They  had  a  large  brokerage  house  in  which 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  corporation  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  approach  my  son  probably  a  year 
before,  and  he  said  he  could  handle  the  property  at  a  satis- 
factory price  if  we  gave  him  an  option.  In  that  talk  he 
intimated  it  was  for  the  corporation,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  or  was  not. 

The  Effort  to  Avoid  a  Panic 

The  Chairman :  This  statement  is  further  made  as  to 
these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Frick  and  Judge  Gary,  made  by  one 
official  of  the  Government  to  another:  "But  they  feel  that 
it  is  immensely  to  their  interest,  as  to  the  interest  of  every 
responsible  business  man,  to  tr\-  to  prevent  a  panic  and 
general  industrial  smashup  at  this  time,  and  they  are  willing 
to  go  into  this  transaction,  which  they  would  not  other- 
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wise  go  into,  because  it  seems  the  opinion  of  those  best 
fitted  to  express  judgment  in  New  York  that  it  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  preventing  a  break  that  might  be 
ruinous,  and  that  this  has  been  urged  upon  them  by  the 
combination  of  the  most  responsible  bankers  in  New  York 
who  are  now  thus  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  save  the 
situation."  Did  this  combination  of  bankers  of  which  Mr. 
Morgan  is  the  reputed  head  lose  greatly  by  that  panic? 

Mr.  Jones :  That  is  again  asking  for  Mr.  Gates'  opinion. 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Gates  has  an  opinion  about  that, 
for  they  allege  here  that  these  bankers  took  over  this  prop- 
erty to  save  the  situation  at  a  great  sacrifice,  that  they 
saved  properties  worth  several  millions  of  dollars.  I 
thought  he  would  know  something  of  the  loss  they  made 
by  virtue  of  this  patriotic  effort  to  save  the  situation,  but  I 
want  to  know  the  whole  truth  both  in  favor  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  against  it,  and  both  in  favor  of  the 
bankers  and  against  them? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  never  heard  any  rumor  about  the  danger 
of  Mr.  Morgan  making  an  assignment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  made  money  or  lost  it. 

The  Chairman :  Did  the  sale  of  this  concern  have  any 
effect,  could  it  have  had  any  effect,  upon  the  stress  at  that 
time  other  than  the  stress  upon  one  or  two  individuals 
in  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company? 

Mr.  Gates :  There  was  not  a  dollar  changed  hands ;  it 
was  simply  a  shifting  of  securities,  a  shifting  of  collaterals. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  It  did  not  add  a  dollar  to  the  circulation 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  did  not  add  or  detract  a  dollar  from  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman :  I  believe  Mr.  Schley,  who  makes  a 
statement  in  the  Senate  report,  is  sick  now  and  not  able  to 
be  here? 

Mr.  Gates :   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  As  I  gather  from  the  published  report 
of  Mr.  Schley,  this  was  a  forced  sale,  that  he  was  squeezed 
on  the  street.  To  what  extent  was  this  sale  forced,  and, 
if  you  know  anything  about  who  did  the  forcing,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Gates :  I  regarded  it  as  a  forced  sale.  I  had  no 
accounts  myself  with  Moore  &  Schley's  office.  He  was  not 
borrowing  any  money  for  me  on  any  securities  that  he 
was  holding  as  agent  for  me;  I  had  no  account  with  him. 
I  had  taken  up  my  securities  at  the  time  the  transaction 
took  place.  ^ly  surmise  would  be  that  the  finding  of  a 
large  amount  of  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  as  collateral  in  one 
of  the  banks  or  trust  companies  had  to  do  with  the  forced 
sale. 

The  Chairman :  Did  Mr.  Morgan  have  any  decided  in- 
fluence over  the  attitude  of  this  bank  and  trust  company 
toward  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell 
where  a  man's  influence  starts  or  ends  on  Wall  Street. 

Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Sold  at  Bargain 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  At  the  time  this  deal  was  consum- 
mated, in  November,  1907,  whereby  the  stock  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  &  Iron  Works  was  transferred  in  exchange  for 
the  steel  seconds,  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  total  value 
of  the  property  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  Wprks? 

Mr.  Gates:  My  opinion  is  that  it  was  bought  at  a 
bargain  sale ;  it  was  a  forced  sale  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  the  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  Would  you  give  us  your  opinion  as 
to  its  total  value,  approximately? 

Mr.  Gates :  At  the  time  Kessler  reported  to  me  an  offer 
of  $150  from  Morgan,  I  will  say  I  did  not  think  that  was 
enough  for  the  propert}'. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy:  Can  you  not  give  us  your  opinion 
as  to  what  its  fair  market  value  would  be? 

Mr.  Gates:  No,  because  I  might  be  very  widely  wrong. 
To  give  you  an  idea,  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  owns  what  is  known  as  Red  Mountain,  wliich  has 
an  immense  body  of  ore  with  tunnels  and  shafts  going  into 
it,  but  not  through  it.  If  that  ore  should  pinch  out,  if  the 
drills  would  show  that  the  ore  did  not  go  greater  than  a 
certain  depth,  I  might  be  mistaken.  You  are  asking  me  to 
give  you  an  approximate  idea  when  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  form  that  without  complete  drill  statistics. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  So  far  as  the  property  was  dis- 
closed at  that  time  it  must  have  had  in  your  mind  some 
value  ? 

Mr.  Gates:  The  answer  is,  I  was  willing  to  pay  $108, 
$109  or  $110  a  share  for  it,  long  before  this,  and  was  not 
willing  to  take  $150. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy:  What  would  you  have  been  willing 
to  take  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  did  not  want  to  set  a  price  on  mine. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Gates,  how  many  shares  of  stock  were 
there  in  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company? 

Mr.  Gates:    I  should  say  200.000  or  300,000. 


Mr.  Young:  The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $100  a 
share  ? 

Mr.  Gates:   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young:   What  properties  did  it  own? 

Mr.  Gates:  Iron  ore,  magnetite,  coal,  coke,  coke  ovens, 
blast  furnaces,  limestone  quarries,  rolling  mills  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Young:    Did  it  own  any  railroads? 

Mr.  Gates:  Yes;  they  were  interested  in  a  railroad,  the 
Birmingham  Southern,  I  think.  It  ran  from  Birmingham 
to  the  mines,  and  the  steel  plants,  and  perhaps  to  some  of 
the  coke  operations.  Mr.  Jones  tells  me  a  total  of  nearly 
one  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Young:  The  road  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  raw  material,  the  product  of  the  Tennesse< 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes,  sir.  We  did  commercial  work  for 
everybody;  we  published  a  tariff,  I  think,  but  the  main  busi- 
ness was  the  business  of  the  T.  C.  I. 

Mr.  Young :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  was  a 
forced  sale? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  regarded  it  as  a  forced  sale.  I  did  not 
have  to  sell  my  stock.  Under  the  agreement,  as  I  recollect 
it,  Schley  and  Hanna  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  stock  if 
at  a  profit,  but  they  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  stock  at 
a  loss. 

Mr.  Young:  Was  it  sold  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Gates :  Considering  the  money  and  the  time  we 
spent  in  it,  I  think  we  lost  money.  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  it,  without  money  and  without  price,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Young:  Did  you  get  as  much  for  it  as  you  paid 
for  it? 

Mr.  Gates:  There  you  come  back  to  the  question  of 
what  sinking  fund  bonds  were  worth. 

Mr.  Young :  Assuming  they  were  worth  what  they  sold 
for  in  the  market  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Gates :   We  lost  money. 

Mr.  Young:  About  how  much  per  share? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  would  say  $10  or  $15  a  share  at  that  time 
I  think  the  bonds  sold  down  to  78. 

Mr.  Young:  When  the  panic  had  eased  up,  I  suppose 
these  bonds,  like  other  securities,  went  up? 

Mr.  Gates  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young:  And  it  was  true  also,  was  it  not,  that  dur- 
ing the  panic  the  stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
Railroad  Company  greatly  depreciated  because  of  the 
situation? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  I  think  the  stock  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  if  it  had  not  been  unduly 
depressed,  would  not  have  gone  down  much,  because  it 
was  held  by  a  syndicate  of  men  who  we  all  thought  could 
go  through  any  panic  and  carry  their  securities. 

Mr.  Young :  Unless  you  were  mistaken  about  that,  why 
did  they  not  carry  it  through  instead  of  selhng  it  at  a 
loss? 

INIr.  Gates :  They  discovered  a  lot  of  it  up  as  collateral 
in  the  Trust  Company  of  America.  Mr.  Thome  was  one 
of  the  syndicate.  The  bank  is  solvent,  strong,  and  the  stock 
selling  at  $300  or  $400  a  share. 

Mr.  Young:  But  you  say  this  bank  had  made  applica- 
tion to  the  clearing  house  for  help? 

Mr.  Gates :  There  was  a  run  on  them  then  by  the 
brokers. 

Mr.  Young:    They  needed  ready  money? 
Mr.  Gates :   They  needed  $10,000,000  of  ready  money,  and 
they  asked  the  clearing  house  banks  for  the  money,  so  the 
president  of  the  trust  company  told  me.     I  was  a  share- 
holder. 

Mr.  Young :   Do  you  know  whether  they  got  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Gates :    Yes,  sir,  they  got  it. 

Mr.  Young:   And  do  you  know  from  whom  they  got  it? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  think  the  syndicate  was  made  up  in 
Morgan's  office.  At  least,  I  was  in  the  bank,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Thome,  the  president,  talking  over  the  "phone.  I  do 
not  know  it  from  personal  knowledge,  but  when  he  shut 
off  the  'phone  he  turned  to  me — he  is  a  friend  of  mine — and 
said.  "That  was  George  Perkins  I  was  talking  to." 

Mr.  Young:  And  then  do  I  understand  the  situation  to 
be  this,  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  willing  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  this  bank  provided  he  could  get  this  stock? 

Mr.  Gates :    Not  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Young:   You  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject? 

^Ir.  Gates :    No,  nothing  definite. 

Mr.  Young:  As  to  this  ofTer  made  to  Mr.  Kessler.  if  I 
understood  you  correctly,  the  statement  was  made  that  Mr. 
Morgan  had  said  to  Mr.  Kessler  that  if  his  associates  would 
a,gree  to  it  he  would  take  the  control  of  the  stock  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  at  $150  a  share? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  had  best  state  the  way  this  came  about. 
Mr.  Kessler,  knowing  that  I  had  originally  18.000  shares 
in  the  syndicate,  and  that  I  had  put  up  my  percentage  of 
assessments  for  doing  new  work,  which  brought  my  total 
of  securities  up  to  22,000  to  24,000  shares,  asked  if  I  would 
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agree  to  a  trade  on  that  basis  with  Morgaii,  and  I  told 
him  no.  My  understanding  was  that  Mr.  Morgan  said 
it  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  Gary  and  Frick ;  that  is, 
they  would  have  to  agree  to  it,  or  there  would  be  no  trade. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Kessler  went  to  every  member  of 
the  syndicate  or  not.  As  far  as  1  know  there  was  nothing 
came  of  it. 

Mr.  Young :  What  was  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road stock  quoted  at  in  the  market  at  the  time  this  offer 
or  proposition  was  being  considered? 

Mr.  Gates;  I  think  it  was  quoted  about  $150  to  $160.  I 
think  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  the  day  before  Gary 
and  Frick  went  to  see  Roosevelt,  if  a  man  had  gone  in  the 
market  and  tried  to  buy  2500  shares  of  stock  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  he  would  have 
probably  had  to  pay  $150  a  share  average.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  tried  to  sell  2500  shares  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  he  might  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
it  at  $110  or  $115  average.  There  was  probably  no  floating 
stock,  it  was  so  closely  held  by  the  people  who  had  bought 
it  for  investment.  There  was  practically  no  stock  in  the 
hands  of  brokers. 

Mr.  Young;  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  money 
with  which  to  make  new  investments  available  in  New 
York  during  the  panic,  was  there,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gates ;   It  was  pretty  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Y'oung;  Y'ou  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  pig  iron 
could  be  made  at  Birmingham  at  $9 ;  does  that  relate  to  this 
time,  or  the  time  when  this  transaction  took  place,  when 
the  property  was  sold? 

Mr.  Gates :   The  Republic  is  making  it  for  that  to-day. 
The  Ore  Question 

Mr.  Young ;  What  did  the  ore  you  were  using  run  in 
metallic  iron? 

Mr.  Gates;  It  varied  between  35  and  44  per  cent.  If 
using  Red  Mountain  ore,  which  was  the  large  body  owned 
by  the  T.  C.  I.,  I  would  say  the  average  would  be  38  or  39. 
If  using  a  brown  ore,  it  might  run  up  to  44  or  48. 

Mr.  Y'oung ;  Was  the  cost  in  assembling  this  higher 
grade  brown  ore  greater  per  ton  than  of  assembling  the 
Red  Mountain  ore? 

Mr.  Gates ;  Yes,  sir,  because  it  lay  in  more  scattered 
districts.  As  to  mining  cost,  if  you  strike  a  pocket  with 
10,000  tons  of  brown  ore  you  can  take  it  out  very  cheaply. 
If  you  only  had  100  tons  it  would  cost  }-ou  a  lot  of  money. 
But  the  Red  Alountain  ore  is  a  steady  mining  proposition. 
You  can  figure  about  what  your  cost  will  be. 

Air.  Y'oung ;  In  practice,  how  much  iron  ore  did  it  take 
in  the  furnace  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron?  About  two  and 
a  half  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Gates :    Approximately  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Y'oung:  What  is  the  character  of  the  coal  that 
you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Gates;  We  have  got  all  kinds  of  coal,  the  same 
as  all  kinds  of  ore.  The  best  coal  down  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Pratt  seam.  It  is  a  high  grade  coke  coal, 
the  best  in  the  South.  It  is'  not  so  good  as  the  Northern 
coking  coal,  the  Pennsylvania  coal.  If  you  wash  the  sul- 
phur out  of  it  it  is  just  as  good  as  Connellsville. 

Mr.  Y'oung ;  How  does  this  ore  run  in  phosphorus 
there  at  Birmingham  ? 

Mr.  Gates;  It  is  all  a  non-Bessemer  ore.  There  is  no 
Bessemer  ore  in  the  South  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Y'oung ;  The  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
run  considerably  higher  in  iron,  do  they  not ;  those  that  are 
used  commercially? 

Mr.  Gates :  'They  usually  do.  I  think  this  year  the 
scale  is  51H  metallic  iron,  or  51. 

Mr.  Young:    Many  of  them  run  to  56,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Gates :    Yes,  and  many  of  them  to  46. 

Mr.  Young;  Not  a  very  large  proportion  that  is  being 
now  used  ? 

Mr.  Gates  :  They  treat  it.  We  are  mining  ore  in  Can- 
ada that  lies,  in  its  natural  state,  40,  and  we  sweeten  it 
up  and  ship  it  54  or  55 ;  but  we  have  to  sort  it. 

Constitution  of  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company 

Mr.  Young;  Is  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  a  holding  company? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  owns  its  own  properties.  I  tliink  it  has 
few  subsidiary  corporations. 

Mr.  Jones ;   The  Birmingham  Southern  Railroad  is  one. 

Mr.  Young :  Are  there  any  subsidiary  companies  that 
own  coal  or  iron  ore  lands? 

Mr.  Gates :  There  may  be  some  in  which  we  own  an 
undivided  interest,  or  a  three-fourths  interest,  or  a  one- 
fourth  interest.  I  cannot  tell  you  without  going  through 
this.  Take  the  Potter  Ore  Company,  of  which  the  Republic 
and  ourselves  jointly  guaranteed  a  bond  issue.  That  is  a 
separate  company,  but  it  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  and  both  are  joint  guar- 
antors on  the  bonds. 


Mr.  Y'oung:  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  is 
now  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates :    Practically  all  of  it,  I  thmk. 

lilr.  Y'oung:    Only  a  few  outstanding  shares? 

Mr.  Gates:  There  might  be  a  few  shares  of  preferred 
outstanding;  I  think  probably  there  are.  There  are  usually 
a  few  people  who  try  to  get  a  fancy  price  for  their  last 
few  shares. 

Mr.  Young:  You  are  now  operating  the  Republic  Iron 
&  Steel  Company  in  the  Birmingham  region? 

Mr.  Gates :  We  have  three  furnaces  down  there  and 
a  thousand  coke  ovens. 

Mr.  Young:  Are  the  conditions  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  of  Bir- 
mingham as  good  as  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Gates ;    I.  think  they  are  practically  alike. 

Mr.  Y'oung :  And  have  you  large  properties  belonging 
to  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  at  Birmingham  ? 

Mr.  Gates ;  We  have  an  investment  down  there  of 
$10,000,000  or  $12,000,000.     Y'ou  might  look  at  it  as  small. 

Mr.  Young :  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  ore  that  you 
own,  the  number  of  tons  of  ore? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  thought  you  were  investigating  the  United 
States  Steel.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  care  to  answer  that 
question.  I  think  we  are  making  iron  as  cheaply  as  the 
"Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Y'oung :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of 
the  Schloss-Sheffield  and  the  Woodward  properties  in  a 
general  way? 

Mr.  Gates ;  Y'es ;  in  a  general  way.  I  look  at  their 
statements  pretty  carefully,  and  the  maps  of  their  iron 
ore  and  coal,  and  try  to  find  out  all  I  can  about  it.  The 
Schloss-Shefiield  have  about  125,000  tons  of  pig  iron  piled 
up  down  there. 

Mr.  Young:    That  they  cannot  sell? 

Mr.  Gates :  They  have  not  sold  it ;  at  least,  they  have 
that  much  there.     It  was  132,000  at  the  last  report  we  had. 

The  Chairman  :  Going  back  to  the  original  transaction, 
the  Trust  Company  of  America  needed  $10,000,000.  They 
liad  a  great  number  of  securities  of  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company  held  as  collateral.  They  con- 
sented to  transfer  that  collateral  from  the  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  &  Railroad  Company  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  an  exchange  of  stock? 

Mr.  Gates :  Y'ou  are  mixed.  Mr.  Thorne,  the  president 
of  the  company — I  happened  to  be  a  stockholder  at  that 
time  in  the  trust  company — told  me  that  he  applied  to  the 
clearing  house  for  $10,000,000,  and  that  the  clearing  house 
committee  sent  over  a  committee  to  examine  the  assets 
under  his  loans,  and  that  they  claimed  to  him  that  he  had 
too  much  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron.  Mr.  Thorne  was  in 
this  syndicate  that  bought  the  property.  The  trade  was 
made  by  L.  C.  Hanna  and  Grant  B.  Schley,  not  by  ]\Ir. 
Thorne  or  by  the  Trust  Company  of  America. 

The  Chairman  ;  I  have  gathered  that  the  bank  could 
not  get  the  money  until  there  was  a  transfer  made  o"f 
this  stock  from  one  company  to  another.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  Trust 
Company  of  America,  I  think,  paid  out  over  $56,000,000. 
The  run  started  on  them  before  I  left  France,  starting  in 
October,  and  it  continued  long  after  they  got  their  ten 
million  dollars.  I  think  it  continued  until  probably  Janu- 
ary before  it  stopped — December,  anyway. 

The  Price  of  Rails 

The  Chairman;  You  were  speaking  of  the  facility 
for  assembling  ores  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company,  and  of  getting  an  extra  price  for  rails. 
If  you  had  continued  in  business  there,  and  had  perfected 
your  rail  plant,  with  your  facilities  for  assembling  ore, 
and  with  the  demand  for  open  hearth  rails,  could  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  any  other  concern  have 
dictated  the  price  of  rails  to  you  or  to  your  concern? 

Mr.  Gates :  My  opinion  would  be  that  we  would  have 
been  in  the  saddle  in  that  territory.  But  where  it  is  a 
question  of  rail  transportation,  $2  or  $3  a  ton,  we  might 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage.  But  in  that  immediate  ter- 
ritory we  would  have  had  the  adv^mtage. 

The  Chairman  ;  What  is  the  price  of  steel  rails  now : 
what  are  they  quoted  at  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  open  hearth  rails  are  quoted  at 
$29  and  $30.  and  the  Bessemer  $28. 

The  Chairman :  How  long  has  that  price  remained  un- 
changed, if  it  has  remained  unchanged? 

Mr.  Gates ;  Before  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  took  ef- 
fect there  was  a  rail  pool,  away  back  in  1884,  '85  or  '86, 
and  that  rail  pool  established  a  price  on  rails  at  that  time. 
I  think,  of  about  $35.  The  price  has  varied  between  $35 
and  $15.  The  time  the  pool  was  knocked  out,  years  ago, 
there  was  a  fight,  and  then  they  would  get  back  to.gether. 
Then  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  rather  stopped  this  pool- 
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ing  business  and  the  price  of  rails  has  been  nominally, 
I  think,  about  $28  for  most  of  the  time  for  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

The  Chairman :  You  have  not  any  idea  what  per 
cent,  of  the  rails  are  made  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.   Gates :   No,   I  have  not. 

The  Chairman :  You  spoke  of  the  price  of  rails  having 
fluctuated. 

Mr.   Gates:    Not  much  in  twelve  years. 

The  Chairman:  Prior  to  the  last  twelve  years  they 
fluctuated,  as  you  said,   running  from   $16  or  $17  up. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  for  several  years,  and  during  that  time  we 
had  a  rail  fight.  The  price  was  $23  one  day,  the  next 
day  it  was  $18,  and  the  next  day  it  was  $15. 

The  Chairman :  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  sud- 
den stability  in  the  price  of  rails  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  am  not  a  rail  maker,  and  am  not  com- 
petent   to   answer    that    question. 

Handling  Lake  Superior  Ores 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  know  what  distance  Lake 
Superior   ores   are   brought,   and   over   what   lines? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  the  average  haul  is  from  30  to 
100  miles,  in  Minnesota,  and  that  ore  is  hauled  by  three 
railroads,  the  Eastern  Minnesota,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Great  Northern ;  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  and  the 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  these  two  owned  by  the 
Steel    Corporation. 

Mr.  Bartlett :  You  spoke  about  the  Great  Northern 
owning  ore  in  that  range.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  to  purchase  all  their  ore  for  years? 
And,  while  the  Northern  Railroad  owns  them,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  controls  the  output,  and 
will  for  years;  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Gates;  No,  sir,  that  is  not  a  fact.  The  Minnesota 
Eastern  Railway  is  owned  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, The  Great  Northern  Ore  Company  has  sold  its  ore 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  that  ore  is  to  be  moved  over  the 
corporation's  railroad.  Most  of  the  ore  acquired  by  the 
steel  corporation  from  the  Great  Northern  Ore  Company 
lies  contiguous  to  the  Eastern  Minnesota  Railroad,  and 
that  ore  has  been  sold,  as  Mr.  Hill  informs  me,  at  a  price 
f.  o.  b.  boats  Lake  Superior  ports,  and  the  freight  rate  gets 
no  bigger.  Any  ore  hauled  over  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
or  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  pays  an  80-cent  freight 
rate. 

Mr.  Young :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  terms  of 
that  contract,  whether  it  is  a  direct  sale,  or  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  lease  which  can  be  thrown  up? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  it  could  have  been  thrown  up  up 
to  a  certain  time,  but  I  think  that  time  has  expired.  I 
think  it  is  now  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

The  Chairman:  You  spoke  of  an  80  cent  freight  rate. 
What  is  the  distance  of  that  haul? 

Mr.  Gates :  Seventy  to  100  miles,  I  think. 

The  Chairman :  What  do  they  charge  you  a  ton  to  haul 
that  iron  a  mile? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  is  about  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.  Coal  and 
coke  and  ore,  I  think,  arc  in  about  the  same  class.  Ore 
can  be  handled  more  cheaply.  Ore  is  generally  handled  in 
what  they  call  hopper-bottom  cars  containing  fifty  tons  or 
more.  That  ore  is  dropped  into  the  car  from  the  chute, 
and  the  car  is  unloaded  by  running  it  out  on  the  trestle 
and  dropping  out  the  bottom.  Coke  is  put  into  the  cars, 
and  if  it  is  in  box  cars,  they  have  to  board  up  the  sides, 
and  they  have  to  do  it  by  hand,  so  it  costs  a  good  deal 
more  money  to  load  it  and  a  good  deal  more  money  to  un- 
load  it. 

The  Chairman ;  Is  not  coke  carried  over  a  good  many 
of  those  roads  in  this  country  at  3  mills  per  ton  mile? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  think  so;  I  think  it  has  been  carried  at 
less  than  3  mills. 

Early  Wire  Mill  Consolidations 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gates,  you  were  connected  at  one 
tirne  with  the  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  Illi- 
nois, were  you  not? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes,  as  general  manager,  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  formed  in 
1892  or  1893,  I  guess.  It  had  no  bonded  debt.  I  think  it 
had  about  four  million  capital  issued.  We  were  young 
and  ambitious,  and  as  fast  as  we  got  a  little  money  we 
bought  another  property. 

The  Chairman  :    What  other  property? 

Mr.  Gates  :  Forty  or  fifty,  I  should  say,  one  by  one, 
beginning  with  the  Washburn  &  Worcester  Wire  Com- 
pany, in  Worcester,  Mass..  and  extending  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  were  not  necessarily  acquired  by  the  Consoli- 
dated. Most  of  them  were  acquired  by  I.  L.  Elwood,  re- 
cently deceased,  and  myself;  but  they  were  amalgamated 


eventually    into    the    -American    Steel    &    Wire    Company. 

The  first  wire  corporation  I  was  interested  in  was  the 
Southern  Wire  Company,  about  1880,  in  St.  Louis.  Then 
we  acquired  the  St.  Louis  Wire  Mill  Company,  and  we 
built  a  concern  near  Pittsburgh  called  the  Braddock  Wire 
Company.  We  operated  those  concerns  separately  in  the 
early  eighties.  Later  on  we  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Lambert  &  Sheffield  Wire  Fence  Company,  Joliet, 
111.,  and  one  or  two  other  companies,  and  then  we  formed 
the  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman:    What  was  the  value  of  that  property? 

Mr.  Gates:  The  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
went  into  the  American  Steel  &  W  ire  Company  of  Illinois 
at  about  $200  a  share,  perhaps  a  little  less.  The  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  Illinois  was  merged  into  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  New  Jersey,  which 
took  over  all  the  companies.  Those  companies  in  the 
meantime  were  generally  purchased  by  Mr.  Elwood  and 
myself  for  cash  and  turned  in  at  what  we  paid  for  them. 
We  never  attempted  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  any  purchase, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman :  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
was  capitalized  at  what? 

Mr.  Gates:  $40,000,000  preferred  and  $50,000,000  com- 
mon. At  the  time  of  its  first  consolidation  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  Illinois,  which  was  afterwards 
turned  into  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  capitalized  at  $24,000,000. 

The  Chairman :  Speaking  approximately,  do  you  re- 
member what  was  the  average  price  of  barb  wire,  the  kind 
used  by  the  farmers  as  fencing,  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  formation  of  the  Consolidated  Company? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  cannot  keep  those  prices  in  my  head.  I 
started  selling  barb  wire  in  1874  at  20  cents  a  pound.  We 
sold  the  same  class  of  wire  later  at  1.7  cents  a  hundred. 
There  is  the  price,  between  $400  a  ton  and  $34. 

The  Chairman :  What  was  the  effect  on  the  price  of 
wire  nails,  and  the  other  products  in  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company?  Was  there  any  variation  in  price  after 
its  formation,  immediately  succeeding  the  formation  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  just  prior  to  its  sale  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  much  change. 
We  tried  to  run  the  mills  we  could  operate  the  most  eco- 
nomically, and  shut  down  those  that  were  the  most  expen- 
sive ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  particularly  advanced  the 
price.  That  is  my  recollection.  Two-fifths  of  the  proper- 
ties were  probably  dismantled,  shut  down  and  eventually 
dismantled,  or  concentrated.  The  machinery  had  been 
moved  to  our  other  plants ;  the  machinery  was  not  wasted. 

Mr.  Bartlett :  Employees  in  Boston  or  in  California 
when  the  plants  were  dismantled  did  not  follow  up  and 
get  employment  at  these  consolidated  plants? 

Mr.  Gates:  Not  all  of  them,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  wire  workers  would  follow  the 
plants,  the  skilled  men. 

The  Chairman :  What  was  the  approximate  cost  per 
ton  for  barbed  wire  such  as  is  used  for  fencing  in  1900, 
do  you  know  ?    I  do  not  ask  to  the  cent,  but  approximately. 

Mr.  Gates;  They  were  making  today  probably  10  or 
15  per  cent,  on  their  output.  If  you  get  the  selling  price 
and  take  10  or  15  per  cent,  off  you  will  get  about  the  cost 
price. 

The  Chairman :  What  was  the  basis  of  exchange  of 
stocks  between  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  and 
those  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  time 
the  corporation  took  over  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Gates:  I  think  we  got  $46,800,000  of  United  States 
Steel  preferred  for  the  $40,000,000  of  Steel  Wire  pre- 
ferred ;  and  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  of  com- 
mon, perhaps  a  little  over  $60,000,000,  for  the  $50,000,000 
common.  And  yet  the  Steel  &  Wire  Company  went  into 
the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  at  a  comparatively 
lower  figure  than  any  other   concern. 

The  Chairman :  What  percentage  of  the  business  did 
the  American  Steel  &  W'ire  Company  own  at  the  time 
it  was  acquired  by  the  L^nited  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  should  think  we  owned  75  to  85  per  cent. 
of  the  business   in   wire  and  its  products. 

The  Chairman:  Did  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion acquire  any  other  properties  producing  similar  prod- 
ucts to  yours  at  the  time  it  acquired  your  property? 

Mr.  Gates :  They  acquired  later  the  Union  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Frick  and  the 
^lellens.  largely,  as  I  understood,  I  think  $45,000,000. 
That   was   a  wire  plant. 

Mr.  Young:  Was  that  later  than  the  organization  of 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes.     Several  years  later. 

Formation  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

The   Chairman :   The   United    States   Steel   Corporation 
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was  really  formed  by  the  merging  of  nine  separate  con- 
cerns, was  it  not.  ]\Ir.  Gates? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  nine 
or  what  they  were.  There  was  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany— let  me  explain.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was 
a  holding  company.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  owned 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  The 
Minnesota  Iron  Company,  in  turn,  owned  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  Railroad.  They  owned  the  Loraine  Steel 
Company,  of  Loraine,  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  So  that  in  the  turn-in  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Corporation  into  the  United  States  Steel  they  really 
got  three  separate  and  distinct  corporations,  good-sized 
ones.  Then  the  Carnegie  would  be  four,  the  National 
would  be  five,  and  the  Hoop  would  be  six,  the  Tin  Plate 
would  be  seven,  the  Wire  would  be  eight,  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  would  be  nine,  the  American  Sheet  Steel 
would  be  ten,  the  American  Bridge  would  be  eleven.  There 
were  eleven  or  twelve  concerns.  The  National  Tube 
would  be  twelve. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  itself  was 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
panies,  w-as   it   not? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  formed 
by  an  amalgamation  of  the  North  Chicago,  the  South 
Chicago,  the  Union,  the  Joliet  and  the  building  of  the 
New   South  works. 

Mr.   Young :   Did  it  take  in  that  Milwaukee  property  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  That  is  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill. 
They  had  two  plants,  one  at  North  Chicago  and  one  at 
Bayview.   or   South    Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Young:  That  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
consolidation  in  the  steel  business,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  so,  ves.  That  was  about  1888  or 
i88q. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  the  next  step  was  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Steel  and  the  acquisition  by  it  of  the  Minne- 
sota Iron  Compant  and  the  Loraine,  in  addition  to  the  Il- 
linois,  was   it  not? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes.  That  came  about  in  this  way :  Many 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company  were 
stockholders  in  the  Illinois   Steel. 

Mr.  Gates :  I  thought  I  saw  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
push  up  the  price  of  ore.  so  I  went  out  and  acquired  some 
ore  properties  for  the  Illinois  Steel,  which  made  rather 
hard  feeling  between  the  directors  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions,  and  resulted  in  the  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Young :  You  were  connected  with  the  Illinois  Steel 
at  that  time? 

Mr.   Gates :   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  :  The  companies  to  which  I  referred  as 
merged  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  are  the  Carnegie  Company,  the  Fed- 
eral Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube  Company,  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  the  Lake  Superior  Consoli- 
dated Mines,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  the 
National  Steel  Company,  the  American  Steel  &  Hoop 
Company,  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company.  Were  there  any  other 
companies? 

Mr.  Gates :  No,  I  think  that  was  all.  But  there  was 
the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company  and  the  American 
Steamship  Company — two  lines  of  steamers  on  the  lakes. 

The  Chairman :  Were  they  independent  concerns,  not 
identified  with   any  of  the  companies   I  have  named? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  .American  Steamship  Company  wa?  a 
concern  which  I  built  and  had  been  president  of  from  its 
start.  I  think  we  had  12  ships.  The  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company  was  built  by  Henry  W.  Oliver  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick.  and  that  crowd.  It  was  a  pretty 
important  concern.  Then  there  w-as  the  Elgin.  Joliet  and 
Eastern  Railroad :  the  Chicago.  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern 
Railroad :  the  Union  Railroad ;  the  Duluth  Iron  &  Range ; 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company. 

The  Chairman :  Before  these  carriers  were  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were  they  com- 
peting railroads' 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes. 

The  Chairman :  Are  they  owned  absolutely  now  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  as  part  of  its  property? 

Mr.  Gates:  Yes. 

The  Chairman :  .\re  they  still  engaged  as  common  car- 
riers? 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes ;  they  are  common  carriers. 

The  Transactions  with  Mr.  Carnegie 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  know  how  long  negotiations 
were  pending  before  your  companies,  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany and  the  rest  of  them,  became  merged  in  what  is  now 
known   as   the   L'nited    States    Steel   Corporation  ? 

Mr,  Gates ;  Well,  to  go  back  and  give  you  the  historj'. 
the  price  of  finished  steel  became  very  badly  demoralized 
in  i8q6  or  1897,  and  at  that  tim.e  I  think  Mr'  Frick.  Judge 
W.  H.  Moore,  of  New  York,  and  one  or  two  colleagues 
conceived   the   idea   of   getting   an    option    from    Carnegie 


on  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  This  was  before  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel.  They  paid  Mr. 
Carnegie  $1,000,000  in  cash  for  that  option;  but  the  de- 
moralization became  so  great  in  the  iron  and  steel  bus- 
iness that  it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Frick,  Judge  Moore 
and  colleagues  to  put  it  through,  and  they  had  to  forfeit 
that  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman:  What  w-as  the  amount  of  the  option? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  it  was  $160,000,000.  Then  came  the 
Loraine  and  Federal.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was 
formed  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Loraine  and  the  E.  J. 
&  E.  Railroad,  w-hich  was  owned  by  Morgan  and  friends 
and  the  Minnesota  Iron  and  Illinois  Steel ;  and  they  be- 
came the  Federal  Steel  Company.  The  Federal  Steel 
Company  was  formed  in  1898,  and  in  1901  became  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel. 

The  Chairman :  Prices  became  stable,  or  at  least  more 
stable,  along  about  1896  to  1897,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  think  they  got  worse  at  that  time. 
Along  about  1898  or  1899  they  got  better.  In  1901  they 
were  very  good. 

The  Chairman :  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed  about  1901,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gates :    It  started  in  1900  and  finished  in  1901. 

The  Chairman :  At  that  time  was  there  any  danger  of 
a  second  demoralization  in  prices  on  account  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Carnegie  toward  the  rest  of  these  concerns? 
I  believe  up  to  that  time  a  great  many  of  them  had  been 
getting  certain  products  from  him,  and  manufacturing  cer- 
tain products  themselves.  In  other  words,  along  in  1898  or 
1S99  the  Federal  Steel  Company  had  its  orbit  or  its  scope 
of  activities  pretty  w-ell  defined,  did  it  not,  and  the  other 
companies  in  the  same  way.  Each  had  its  own  sphere  of 
operations'  They  did  not  impinge  one  upon  the  other  to 
any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  I  would  have  to  explain  by  making 
a  statement.  Mr.  Morgan  along  about  1899  or  1900  organ- 
ized the  National  Tube  Company,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Tube  Company  just  out  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  Riverside  Steel  Company,  near  Wheeling, 
and  two  or  three  more  tube  concerns;,  and  they  were 
making  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  manufacture  of  tubes. 
Mr.  Carnegie  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  build  a 
railroad  from  Lake  Erie  points — from  some  point  on  Lake 
Erie  to  his  various  works  around  Pittsburg — and  that  he 
would  also  build  a  tube  works :  and  he  proposed  to  build 
this  tube  w-orks,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  at  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  where  a  great  deal  of  the  ore  is  unloaded. 
James  J.  Hill  and  Mr.  Morgan  had  dined  together  and 
Mr.  Morgan  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Hill  the  fear  that  if 
Carnegie  went  into  the  building  of  railroads  he  w-ould  de- 
moralize the  entire  railroad  situation  as  he  had  demoral- 
ized the  steel  situation ;  and  that  if  he  built  a  tube  works 
at  Ashtabula  it  would  result  in  a  demoralization  of  the 
prices  of  tubes.  Mr.  Morgan  had  just  put  the  National 
Tube  Company  together.  Mr.  Hill  suggested  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan that  he  talk  to  me.  Mr.  Morgan  said  that  we  were  not 
very  friendly,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Hill  to  come  over  to  see 
me,  and  see  if  I  would  meet  him.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mor- 
gan, and  he  asked  me  how  I  would  suggest  we  could  stop 
Carnegie  from  building  this  railroad  and  building  this  tube 
w-orks :  and  I  told  him  in  my  opinion  there  was  only  one 
man  to  talk  to  that  had  any  influence  with  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and  that  w-as  Charles  Schw-ab.  He  wanted  to  call  in  Frick. 
I  called  Mr.  Schwab  up  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  dined  with 
me  at  the  Manhattan  Club,  and  we  went  up  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's house  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  dis- 
cussed the  possibilit>'  of  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
and  saving  the  situation.  I  think  Mr.  Schwab  and  I  stayed 
there  until  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  When  we 
left  a  tentative  plan  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  various  corporations  into  one  concern. 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  the 
one  concern  to  which  you  referred  was  the  embryonic 
United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  LTnited  States  Steel  Company.  Judge 
Moore  and  Mr.  Frick  felt  very  sore  over  the  $1,000,000 
that  they  had  paid  to  Carnegie,  for  which  they  got  nothing. 
Schwab  stated  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  agree  to  anything 
he  would  suggest.  He  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  Morgan  and  me,  showing  that  he  had  a  con- 
tract w-ith  Carnegie  to  pay  him  $1,000,000  a  }-ear  for  five 
years.  We  went  on  and  laid  out  the  plan  of  the  L'nited 
States  Steel  Corporation  without  consultation  with  Frick, 
who  was  a  large  owner. 

Judge  Moore  got  hold  of  Carnegie,  I  was  told,  and 
said  to  Carnegie:  "If  you  are  going  to  take  bonds  in  pay- 
ment of  your  propert}',  make  these  bonds  cover  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company  as  well  as  your  own."  Now  Mr. 
Carnegie  demanded  that  of  Morgan,  and  it  enabled  the 
National  Steel  Company,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  $50,000,- 
oco  more  for  their  property  than  it  was  worth,  because 
Carnegie  would  not  turn  his  over  unless  they  had  a  mort- 
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gage  on  the  National,  and  the  rest  of  us  had  to  suffer. 
That  is  about  the  history  of  the  United  States  Steel. 

The  Chairman  :  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you 
got  started  until  this  industrial  accouchement  actually  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  was  sixty  days,  I  should  say,  or  less — 
maybe  forty  days.  We  worked  pretty  fast.  1  think  they 
drew  up  the  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  originally  for  $10,000,  and  then  they 
gradually  extended  it  as  necessity  arose.  As  each  concern 
came  in  they  would  increase  a  few  million  or  hundred 
million. 

The  Chairman ;    Mr.  Carnegie,  I  beUeve,  got  $320,000,- 

000  in  bonds,  did  he  not,  for  his  property — for  the  Car- 
negie Company? 

Mr.  Gates:  He  got  $320,000,000  for  what  he  had  offered 
at  $100,000,000  or  $160,000,000  the  year  before,  and  got 
$1,000,000  forfeit. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  remember  the  suit  between 
Frick  and  the  Carnegie  Company? 

Mr.  Gates  :    Very  well. 

The  Chairman :  Is  that  the  same  property  that  was 
mentioned  in  that  answer,  that  sworn  reply,  as  being  w-orth, 
according  to  book  values,  about  $76,000,000? 

Mr.  Gates :    I  think  that  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman :  The  same  property  that  was  sold  for 
$320,000,000  in  bonds? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  was  $320,000,000  for  Mr.  Carnegie's  in- 
terest.    It  was  nowhere  near  a  hundred  per  cent,  interest. 

1  think  the  basis  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,000. 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  own  any  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gates  :    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman :  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  real, 
tangible  value  behind  the  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Gates :    I  decline  to  answer. 

Side  Lights  on  Cost  of  Steel  Production 

The  Chairman  :  What  was  the  effect  of  the  formation 
of  this  concern  as  to  the  competition  btween  its  com- 
ponent parts?  ,Was  there  any  competition  between  them 
after  that  possible? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  would  not  think  there  would  be.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Bartlett :  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not, 
about  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  steel  rails  were  not 
about  $17.50  a  ton,  and  after  the  consolidation  they  went 
to  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  price  of  steel  rails  in  1900,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  aright,  was  about  $28,  and  they  are  $28  to- 
day. 

The  Chairman :  Were  steel  rails  ever  made  in  this 
country  at  a  cost  of,  say,  from  $12  to  $13  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gates:  Yes;  I  think  Carnegie  and  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  made  rails  at  approximately  $13,  or  less. 
They  made  that  based  on  a  very  low  labor  cost,  on  very 
low  prices  for  iron  ore;  they  made  it  based  on  $1.90  for 
iron  ore  delivered  at  South  Chicago  which  to-day  is  sell- 
ing for  $4  and  $4.50.  They  made  it  on  85  or  S754-cent 
coke  which  is  to-day  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.60.  So  that  you 
nnist  not  attempt  to  confuse  the  prices  of  to-day  with  the 
prices  along  in  1896  or  1897,  when  everj-thing  was  in  a 
thoroughly  demoralized  condition.  .-Kt  that  time  the  labor 
of  the  sailor  gang  around  the  mill,  which  is  the  roust- 
about labor,  was  about  9  cents  an  hour.  To-day  it  is 
about  18  or  20  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Young :  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  labor 
was  of  the  men  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  where  you 
were  getting  that  cheap  ore  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  .\bout  40  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  now,  I 
would  say. 

The-  Chairman :  Has  there  been  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  plant  and  machinery — plant  and  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  rails — between  that  time  and 
this?   I  refer  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Gates :  Yes ;  there  are  improvements  every  3'ear. 
and  probably  will  for  many  years  to  come.  Some  years 
the  improvements  cut  off  quite  an  amount  per  ton.  Some 
years  they  cut  off  only  a  few  cents.  In  1896,  1897,  and  1898 
we  had  one  blast  furnace  at  Chicago,  No.  7,  I  think,  w-hich 
made  somewhere  from  500,000  to  800,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
without  relining,  running  two  or  three  years.  No.  6  or  No. 
5,  adjoining  it,  probably  had  to  be  relined  half  a  dozen 
times  during  that  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  luck  in 
running  blast  furnaces,  as  well  as  science.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  marked  improvement  in  blast  furnace  practice  in 
ten  vears — not  a  marked  improvement.  There  has  been 
a  little. 

Transportation  from  the  upper  lake  ports  is  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago — 80  cents  on  the  ton; 
so  you  cannot  say  that  there  is  an  improvement  there,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  transporting  is  the  same.    Twelve  years 


ago,  I  think,  we  decided  to  build  four  boats  for  lake  trans- 
portation of  ore :  The  James  J.  Hill,  the  William  Eden- 
born,  the  I.  L.  Ellwood,  and  the  J.  W.  Gates.  We  built 
those  boats  about  500  ft.  on  the  waterline,  and  31  or  32  ft 
in  the  molded  hold  to  carry  about  9,000  to  10,000  tons  of 
ore.  The  old  people  on  the  lakes  told  us  that  we  had  built 
such  large  boats  that  we  never  could  operate  them  suc- 
cessfully. Now  they  are  building  boats  610  ft.  in  length, 
which  will  carry  20  to  30  per  cent,  more  ore  than  those 
that  we  built  12  years  ago.  Of  course  the  larger  you  get 
the  unit  the  cheaper  you  can  transport  everything. 

The  Chairman :  There  has  been  a  general  reduction, 
not  in  the  price  to  the  man  who  has  to  use  these  things, 
but  a  general  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  ore  beds  to  your  furnaces,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Gates:  Everything  except  labor,  which  has  gone 
up   about  75  to   100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  the  improvemer^ts  in  methods  of 
manufacture  and  in  the  facilities  for  transportation  com- 
pensated you  for  the  increased  labor  cost  ? 

ilr.  Gates :  No,  sir.  We  cannot  produce  a  ton  of  pig 
iron  to-day  within  $2  or  $3  a  ton  as  low  as  we  could  back 
in  the  nineties.  I  think  they  produced  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at 
Birmingham  at  $6  a  ton.  They  cannot  do  it  to-day  at  ap- 
proximately better  than  $9. 

The  Chairman :  Would  you  say  it  costs  you  $3  more 
to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails  now  than  it  did  in  1890? 

Mr.  Gates :  From  $3  to  $8  more.  Labor  has  entered 
enormously  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  Is  it  true  that  in  this  development 
from  year  to  year  your  labor  has  become  more  productive 
and  efficient? 

Mr.  Gates :  Scientific  labor  generally  improves  from 
year  to  year,  but  common  labor  has  not  changed  much. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gates :  W  ell,  I  do  not  think  we  get  as  good  labor 
to-day  at  the  mills  as  we  did  lo  or  20  years  ago.  We  get 
more  of  the  foreign  element. 

Mr.  McGillicuddy :  You  say  you  do  not  get  as  good 
labor  to-day,  and  not  as  productive,  and  you  are  paying 
more  for  it? 

^Ir.  Gates :  I  should  say  70  per  cent. 
Mr.  McGillicuddy:  What  is  the  cause  of  that  increase? 
Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  believe  I  want  to  answer  that. 
The  Chairman :  Mr.  Gates,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  appeared  a  short  time  ago,  by  Mr. 
Berglund,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. He  says,  speaking  of  the  consolidation  of  these 
various  concerns,  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  other  allied  concerns :  "That  the  consolidations 
of  the  time  were  a  factor  influencing  prices  can  be  seen 
in  the  cases  of  the  .A-merican  Tin  Plate  and  the  .American 
Steel  and  Wire  Companies.  These  companies  had  some- 
thing of  a  monopoly  of  the  market  in  their  respective 
lines :  and  this  monopoly  was  reflected  in  the  prices  of  the 
period.  Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  American 
Tin  Plate  Company,  in  December,  1898,  the  price  of  coke 
tin  plate  (14  x  20  in.)  was  raised  from  $2.70  per  lOO-lb. 
box  to  $3  at  mill.  Quotations  in  the  leading  centers  of 
trade  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  were  up- 
ward of  $3.20  per  loo-lb.  box.  During  Februarj',  1899. 
the  average  price  was  $3.55.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
$4.84,  and  it  remained  at  this  figure  during  a  large  part 
of  the  following  year.  In  like  manner,  after  the  organ- 
ization of  the  .■\merican  Steel  &:  Wire  Company,  there 
was  a  great  rise  in  prices.  Wire  rods  which  sold  for 
$20  to  $22.50  per  ton  in  1898  were  quoted  at  steadily  in- 
creasing prices  during  1899.  By  January,  1900,  the  price 
had  reached  $50  per  ton.  Wire  nails,  which  had  been 
quoted  at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  lOO-lb.  keg  in  1898,  were  stead- 
ily raised  in  price  during  1899  until  they  were  quoted  at 
$3.20  in  the  early  months  of  1900 — a  higher  figure  than 
that  reached  under  the  regime  of  the  notorious  wire-nail 
association  of  1895  and  1896."  Now,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  that  sudden  rise?  Is  that  statement  of  the  os- 
cillation of  prices  by  Professor  Berglund  correct,  approx- 
imately ? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  remember  anything  like  the  de- 
tails. Nails  went  up  along  in  1895  or  1896  to  about  $3, 
under  some  kind  of  manipulation,  and  then  I  think  they 
went  up  to  about  $3  again ;  but  I  do  not  remember  what 
the    facts   were. 

The  Chairman :  That  was  due,  I  presume,  in  great 
measure  to  the  facility  enjoyed  by  these  associated  con- 
cerns  in   coming  to   a  price  and   in  holding  it  there? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well.  I  assume  a  good  many  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers  got  scared  when  they  saw  the  big  con- 
cern and  they  came  in  and  sold  out  at  any  figure  they 
could  get,  fearing  that  they  were  going  to  be  wiped  out : 
and  the  contrary  thing  happened  and  the  prices  went  up 
instead  of  down.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  am  giving 
vou  my  offhand  theorv. 
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Personal 


A.  I.  Findley,  editor  of  The  Iron  Age,  sailed  for 
Europe  May  27,  to  be  gone  two  months. 

O.  J.  Abell  succeeds  Roy  F.  Soule  as  Western  editor  of 
The  Iron  Age,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Abell 
is  not  new  to  duties  of  this  kind,  as  he  has  had  long 
experience  in  a  similar  capacity  with  another  journal. 
Mr.  Soule  continues  his  connection  with  the  David  Wil- 
liams Company  in  another  branch  of  its  business. 

W.  J.  Linton,  who  for  the  past  six  years  represented 
Wickes  Brothers  as  their  Philadelphia  branch  manager 
and  more  recently  as  their  engineering  salesman  for 
power  plant  equipment  in  New  York  City,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  firm  and  has  opened  an  office  at  136 
Liberty  street,  New  York,  as  manufacturers'  agent  and 
dealer  in  new  and  second  hand  steam  and  electric  power 
plant  equipment,  air  compressors,  hoisting  engines  and 
modern  machine  tools. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  who  was  formerly  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Com- 
pany, has  joined  the  New  Y''ork  selling  force  of  the  Na- 
tional-Acme Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  Jaeger,  New  York  manager  for  the  German 
machinery  selling  house  of  Alfred  H.  Schutte,  sailed  May 
26  for  Europe,  to  be  absent  about  four  weeks. 

J.  D.  Lyon,  formerly  manager  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of 
the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  manager  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Andrew  Carnegie  sailed  for  Europe  May  24  on  the 
Oceanic. 

Geo.  E.  Day,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  returned  from  an  extended  stay  at  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

P.  A.  Ogden,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  will  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  at  its  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  early  in  June.  Mr.  Ogden  has  received 
a  unanimous  nomination  for  the  office. 


Obituary 

J.  F.  KissiCK,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
charge  of  the  foundry  department  of  the  Columbus  Iron 
Works,  Columbus,  Ga.,  died  May  11,  aged  64  years.  The 
works  closed  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  his  mother,  who  resides  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  attained  the  great  age  of  103  years  and  is 
reported  to  be  in  good  health  at  this  time. 

Augustus  Wessel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  May  25,  aged 
79  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Railway 
Supply  Company  and  had  been  connected  with  the  iron 
and  steel  business  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Valley  National  Bank  when  that  institu- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  First  National  Bank  and  was  a 
member  of  a  number  of  different  Cincinnati  clubs.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

A.  Fred  Hamxett,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  18  years  local 
manager  for  Frank  D.  Moffat  &  Co.,  New  York,  died  May 
23.  He  was  born  in  Maiden.  Mass.,  in  1864.  He  began  his 
business  career  as  a  boy,  and  became  widely  known  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  of  New  England.    He  leaves  a  widow. 


The  Canadian  Wire  Rod  Trade. — .\t  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  held  in  Montreal 
May  19,  President  Plummer  said  in  part :  "While  we  will 
lose  considerable  by  the  suspension  of  the  bounties  on 
wire  rods,  we  will  not  lose  anything  like  as  much  as  the 
bounty.  We  will  sell  more  pig  iron  than  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time  and  will  engage  more  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  rails  and  other  products.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  installing  machinery  and  building  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  wire  and  nails,  which  will  equa'tze 
matters.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  added,  part  of  the 
plant  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  rods  will  be 
closed  down,  as  the  company,  without  a  bounty,  cannot 
compete  with  British  and  United  States  manufacturers 
in  the  sale  of  rods  to  Canadian  users. 


Coal  Analysis  by  Consumers. — That  coal  analysis  by 
the  large  public  service  corporations  is  a  detail  of  plant 
management  of  potential  annoying  proportions  is  indi- 
cated in  the  methods  which  have  perforce  been  developed 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  For  coal  shipments  of  750  tons  and  less,  a  se- 
lection for  sampHng  of  about  1000  lb.  is  made,  and  for 
larger  shipments  correspondingly  larger  samples  are  taken, 
amounting  to  perhaps  3000  lb.  for  shipments  of  4500  or 
5500  tons.  The  subdivision  of  the  samples  for  ascertaining 
the  heating  value  of  the  coal  is  made  in  a  usual  way. 
Analyses  are  also  made  to  determine  the  sulphur  content 
of  the  fuel  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  elements 
likely  to  cause  clinkering.  Instead  of  a  two  days'  determina- 
tion, commonly  regarded  as  necessary,  the  residue  in  the 
calorimeter  is  washed  into  a  measured  volume  of  water 
and  barium  chloride  is  added,  precipitating  insolubles 
and  forming  a  solution  of  barium  sulphate,  which  in  a  spe- 
cial apparatus  gives  a  direct  reading  of  the  amount  of 
sulphur  present. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Orient  Coke  Company. — Stockholders  of  the 
Orient  Coke  Company  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  May  25,  at  which  former  directors  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  Julian  Kennedy,  Pitts- 
burgh; Robert  Bentley,  T.  F.  Woodman  and  David  Davis, 
Youngstown,  Ohio ;  Reid  Kennedy,  Homestead ;  Joseph 
W.  Kennedy,  Pittsburgh,  and  O.  W.  Kennedy,  Uniontown. 
Mr.  Bentley  is  president  and  Mr.  Davis  is  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  operating  Mary  furnace 
at  Lowellville,  Ohio.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the  board, 
the  following  officers  were  re-elected :  Julian  Kennedy, 
president;  Robert  Bentley,  vice-president;  Reid  Kennedy, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  R.  M.  Fry,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  O.  W.  Kennedy,  general  superintendent. 
The  Orient  Coke  Company  has  been  very  successful  since 
its  organization,  a  quarterly  dividend  having  been  paid 
regularly  since  operations  began.  The  company  has  480 
coke  ovens,  of  which  260  are  in  blast. 


The  machinists'  strike  in  New  York  and  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  which  was  declared 
May  I,  has  developed  into  a  stubborn  contest.  While 
many  of  the  16,000  men  who  went  out  at  the  order  of  the 
union  leaders  have  drifted  back  to  the  shops,  the  picketing 
has  become  more  vigorous,  and  the  special  policemen  in 
the  employ  of  the  companies  affected  are  more  in  evidence. 
Of  the  100  shops  affected,  40  are  now  operating  on  full 
time.  All  of  the  manufactories  operated  by  members  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  are  in  operation  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  plant  is  closed  down  through  the  choice 
of  the  owner  who  is  moving  his  shop  from  New  York  to 
the  Bush  Terminal  at  South  Brooklyn.  Other  manufac- 
turers, who  have  equipment  enough  made  to  supply  the 
existing  demand,  have  chosen  to  keep  their  places  closed 
for   the   time  being. 

4  »  » 

The  Art  Brass  &  Fixture  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
organized  with  Pittsburgh  capital  to  take  over  the  plant 
of  the  Star  Enameling  &  Stamping  Company  at  McKees 
Rocks,  Pittsburgh,  in  which  a  foundry  and  brass  working 
plant  will  be  established.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000  and  has  applied  for  a  charter  and  is  installing 
machinery  and  altering  the  plant  with  a  view  to  beginning 
operations  July  I.  L.  M.  Fluhart,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  is 
president  and  will  manage  the  plant.  L.  R.  Jefford  of 
the   Union   Trust   Company   is   secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Crescent  Forgings  Company,  Hulton,  Pa.,  near 
Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  Cresco  pipe  wrenches,  drop 
forgings,  etc.,  has  purchased  the  business  of  the  G.  R. 
Lang  Company,  Meadville.  Pa.,  maker  of  patented  tool 
holders,  and  is  arranging  to  move  the  machinery  required 
in  their  manufacture  to  its  own  plant,  where  it  proposes  to 
make  this  specialty  in  larger  quantities  than  heretofore. 
G.  R.  Lang  will  be  the  sales  representative  for  the  Cres- 
cent Forgings  Company  in  this  new  department. 


To  take  care  properly  of  its  rapidly  increasing  concrete 
mi.xer  business,  the  Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  the  Eclipse  concrete 
mixer,  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  its 
large  plant  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  by  the  addition  of  a  steel 
fire  proof  building  70  by  80  ft.,  for  which  the  machinery 
has  already  been  purchased  and  installed. 
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The  Salary  Loan  Evil 


In  the  campaign  to  improve  loaning  conditions  to  clerks 
and  other  wage  earners  in  cities,  the  conference  on  the 
"  loan  shark  "  evil,  held  in  New  York  City  May  18  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess. It  has  enlisted  the  interest  and  support  of  large  em- 
ployers of  labor,  of  whom  about  75,  the  number  invited, 
attended  in  person  or  were  represented.  The  conference 
was  presided  over  by  Henry  R.  Towne.  president  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  The  various  phases 
of  the  salary  loan  problem  were  ably  discussed  in  brief 
addresses.  The  thorough  consideration  given  the  subject 
is  indicated  by  the  following  programme  of  the  conference : 

"The  Salary  Loan  Problem — Its  Extent  and  Eflfects."  A.  H.  Ham, 
agent  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

"The  Present  Legal  Situation."  Walter  S.  Heilborn,  Gallert  & 
Heilborn. 

"Attitude  of  Employers  Toward  Assignment  of  Wages.**  Isidor 
Straus,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  C.  D.  Meneely,  Vice-president  and 
Treasurer  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Jacob  Gimbel,  Girabel 
Brothers. 

"Legislative    Regulation."      Ansley   Wilcox. 

"Co-operative  Loan  Associations — The  Salary  Loan  Remedy." 
Pierre  Jay,  Vice-President  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company.  Edward 
E.    Pratt,  Kew  York   School   of   Philanthropy. 

After  the  addresses  a  general  discussion  ensue,  which 
was  followed  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  four  resolu- 
tions einbodj'ing  the  following  recommendations  ; 

1.  That  employers  rescind  rules  of  discharge  in  order  to 
assist  employees  in  resisting  unreasonable  interest  charges 
and  deprive  money  lenders  of  the  power  of  extortion. 

2.  That  all  employers  disregard  claims  filed  by  money 
lenders  against  the  wages  of  employees  not  in  direct  com- 
pliance with  law,  the  employers  to  interest  themselves  in 
assisting  employees  involved  with  loan  sharks. 

3.  That  in  self  interest  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees  all  large  employers  of  labor  encourage  and  as- 
sist in  the  creation  of  co-operative  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  their  respective  establishments. 

4.  That  laws  be  enacted  which  will  allow  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  on  all  small  loans  and  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  money  lenders  and  the  efficient  supervision  and 
control  of  such  licenses,  preferably  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Banking  Department. 

♦-•-• 

Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Company  Fire. — Last 
week  the  warehouse  of  the  Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery 
Company  on  Liberty  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  fire,  but  the  company  advises  that  it  is  doing 
business  as  usual  and  that  the  fire  will  not  interfere  with 
shipments.  The  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insurance.  For 
the  next  few  months  the  business  will  be  located  at  2835 
Smallman  street,  Pittsburgh.  The  company  desires  the 
trade  to  understand  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  ship- 
ments, but  that  orders  will  be  taken  care  of  promptly 
as  usuaL 

♦-•-♦ 

Improvements  recently  completed  or  now  under  way 
by  the  National  Brake  &  Electric  Company.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  include  a  200-ft.  addition  to  the  steel  foundry,  a 
200-ft.  addition  to  the  machine  shop,  a  loo-ft.  concrete  test- 
ing house  and  a  new  blacksmith  shop  and  carpenter  shop. 
The  equipment  installed  in  these  additions  includes  a  io6-ft. 
span  gantry  crane  and  about  $100,000  worth  of  machine 
tools.  These  improvements  were  necessitated  by  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  the  gasoline  locomotive  which 
the  company  is  building  and  which  is  becoming  very  popu- 
lar in  coal  and  iron  mines,  lumber  camps  and  industrial 
plants. 


On  June  I  the  Sprague  Electric  Company  merges  with 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  Its 
business  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  Sprague 
Electric  Works  of  General  Electric  Company.  The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  lines  of  apparatus  and  supplies 
heretofore  exploited  by  the  Sprague  company  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  organization,  with  D.  C.  Durland 
in  responsible  charge  as  general  manager.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  sent  to  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  at 
the  same  address  as  in  the  past.  Bills  and  statements 
will  be  rendered  from  the  Sprague  Electric  Works,  527 
West  Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York,  where  all  remit- 
tances should  be  made. 


The  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  announces  that 
at  its  summer  meeting  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  beginning  June 
15,  papers  will  be  presented  on  the  following  subjects: 
"The  Question  of  Long  versus  Short  Stroke  Motors,"  by 
Justus  B.  Entz ;  "Long  .Addendum  Gears,"  by  E.  W. 
Weaver;  "Elements  of  Ball  and  Roller  Bearing  Design," 
by  Arnold  C.  Koenig;  "Worm  Gears  and  Wheels,"  by  E. 
R.  Whitney;  "Rotary  Valve  Gasoline  Motors,"  by  C.  E. 
Mead ;  "Oversize  Standards  for  Pistons  and  Rings,"  by 
James  N.  Heald ;  "Some  Points  on  the  Design  of  Alumi- 
num Castings,"  by  H.  W.  Gillett. 


Orders  for  considerable  equipment  have  recently  been 
placed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  be  built 
at  its  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Included  in  these  contracts 
are  12  shifting  locomotives,  52  freight  locomotives,  13  pas- 
senger locomotives,  55  passenger  cars,  10  passenger  and 
baggage  cars  and  16  passenger,  baggage  and  postal  cars, 
the  last  named  being  for  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore 
Railroad  electric  service. 


The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  erect  a  new  chemical  plant  at  Manistique,  Mich. 
The  old  plant  at  that  place  has  been  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  Elk  Rapids  and  Ashland,  l\Iich.  The  new  buildings  will 
be  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete.  The  chemical  build- 
ing will  be  87  X  187  ft.  and  the  retort  building  160  x  400  ft. 
The  improvements  will  cost  $250,000  and  will  change  the 
company's  methods  of  making  charcoal  from  kiln  to  retort 
svstem. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company,  Montreal,  to  which 
the  contract  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Quebec  Bridge 
was  awarded,  is  now  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  an 
assembling  plant  at  the  bridge  site  near  Quebec. 


Greenlee  Bros.  &  Co.,  wood  working  machinery  and 
tools,  have  transferred  their  general  machinery  sales  office 
from  Chicago  to  Rockford,  111.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
entire  plant  is  now  being  operated  in  Rockford,  and  all 
manufacturing  by  them  in  Chicago  has  ceased. 


The  EUwood  City  Forge  Company,  EUwood  City.  Pa., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  .from  $25,000  to  $100,000  and 
will  make  some  large  additions  to  its  plant. 


Notices  have  been  posted  at  all  the  coke  plants  of  the 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  in  the  McConnellsville  region, 
effective  at  once,  that  firemen,  pumpers  and  compressor, 
fan  -and  dynamo  men  will  be  required  to  work  only  six 
days  per  week  in  the  future.  The  order  applies  to  about 
500  men. 


The  Ohio  Valley  Brass  &  Iron  Company,  a  new  incor- 
poration, proposes  to  build  a  plant  at  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio, 
to  make  brass  and  iron  castings. 


The  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  given  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  sister 
ship  to  the  mammoth  turbine  steamer  Imperator,  now 
building.  The  vessel  will  be  S90  ft.  long  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  New  York  Service. 


P.  J.  Mc.^rdle,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  and  James  H.  Nutt, 
secretary  of  the  Western  Bar  Association,  have  agreed 
upon  June  6  as  the  time  for  the  conference  at  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  to  fix  the  bar  iron  scale. 


F.  B.  Swindle,  Racine,  Wis.,  has  built  and  equipped  a 
factory  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  and 
marine  gas  engines. 


The  Forter-Miller  Engineering  Company,  Hartje  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  is  completing  the  erection  of  three 
continuous  heating  furnaces  of  100  tons  capacity  each  for 
Dilworth.  Porter  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pittsburgh. 
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A  CoimstitMtioiiial  Commpemisatioini  Law 

A  Discussion  of  Feasible  Methods   of  Attacking  the  Problem  to   Produce  an  Equitable 
Statute  Which  Will  Stand  the  Test  of  the  Courts 


BY    FRANK    F.    DRESSER,    WORCESTER,    MASS.* 


The  last  four  years  have  seen  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  debate  upon  the  justice  of  our  present  system  of  law 
governing  industrial  accidents,  and  it  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned that,  to  use  the  words  of  any  one  of  the  dozen 
commissions  that  have  lately  been  investigating  this  sub- 
ject, our  present  system  is  wasteful,  slow,  unjust,  inappHc- 
able  to  modern  industrial  conditions  and  provocative  of 
ill  feeling  between  employer  and  employee.  The  query 
now  is  what  system  shall  replace  it? 

If  one  were  to  phrase  shortly  the  desire  of  the  em- 
ployee it  might  be  that  injuries  should  be  treated  as  a 
necessary  incident  of  work,  that  when  they  happen  relief 
should  come  speedily  while  the  need  of  relief  is  pressing, 
should  come  certainly  and  without  diminution  by  costs  of 
collection,  and  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  such  matters,  the 
employee  might  deal  directly  with  his  employer.  And  if 
one  were  to  state  the  feeling  of  the  average  employer,  it 
might  be  that  the  interruption  of  business  by  investiga- 
tions and  trials  and  the  gamble  of  uncertain  verdicts 
should  be  avoided,  and  that,  if  he  has  to  pay  for  injuries, 
the  payments  may  be  as  definite  and  computable  as  pos- 
sible so  that  this  expense  can  be  treated,  as  it  never  has 
been,  as  a  cost  of  production,  capable  of  reduction  by 
good  management  and  of  recoupment  in  the  price  of  his 
products. 

The  community  as  a  whole  is  interested  in  a  system 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  injured  workman  or  his 
family  from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  charities  of  the 
community,  which  will  improve  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  and,  above  all,  will  conserve,  the 
worker  and  thereby  increase  our  prosperity. 

The  ends  desired  are  so  nearly  the  same  and  are  so 
advantageous  to  all  concerned  that  it  would  seem  strange 
if  a  workable  and  satisfactory  solution  could  not  be 
reached. 

Accidents  Are  Inevitable 

However  safely  a  business,  whether  of  the  hazardous 
class  or  not,  may  be  conducted  by  the  installation  of 
approved  safety  devices,  by  safer  methods  of  work,  and 
especially  by  the  training  of  the  employee  to  do  his  work 
in  a  skillful  and  safe  manner,  it  will  always  be  true  that 
the  speed  and  powerful  agencies  of  modern  industry  will 
cause  accidents  and  that  the  individual  will  never  be  able 
to  work  without  fatigue,  or  momentary  forgetfulness  or 
recklessness,  and  thereby  bring  injury  upon  himself.  This 
"contributory  negligence"  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  conduct 
of  business,  and,  in  a  practical  sense,  as  unavoidable,  as 
any  other  of  its  incidental   risks. 

Roughly,  barely  12  per  cent  of  work  accidents  are  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  employer  or  of  some  representative 
for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible  and  for  which  the  em- 
ployee may  recover  at  law.  Probably  55  per  cent,  are 
due  to  the  inevitable  risks  of  the  business,  25  per  cent, 
to  the  frequently  forgivable  fault  of  the  employee,  and 
the  remaining  8  per  cent  to  fellow-servants  or  other 
causes  for  none  of  which  can  there  be  recovery;  yet  the 
loss  occasioned  by  one  cause  is  as  great  as  by  another 
and  the  employee's  need  of  relief  is  as  great.  Yet  now 
but  one  in  perhaps  18  receives  any  payment  whatever, 
and  the  payments  are  usually  small  and  obtained  only  after 
delay  and  expense. 

To-day  out  of  every  $100  of  premium  paid  to  an  in- 
surance company  about  $50  is  used  by  it  in  expenses  of 
investigation,  litigation,  administration  and  in  dividends, 
and  of  the  remaining  $50  paid  over  to  the  injured  person 
about  one-half  is  again  lost  in  his  own  expenses  of  doctors 
and  lawyers.  Even  where  a  business  carries  its  own  risks 
the  waste  is  not  much  less.  Every  accident  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  legal  and  medical  advice  sought  by  both 
parties. 

Such  a  condition  is  inevitable  where  the  basis  of  re- 
convey  rests  not  on  the   fact  of  injury  in  the  course  of 
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employment  simply,  but  on  the  determination  whether 
the  injury  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer  or  of 
some  representative.  To  determine  that  issue  requires 
skillful  investigation  by  both  parties  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident  and  it  can  only  be  finally  decided 
by  a  trial  with  its  attendant  delay  and  cost.  The  chances 
of  such  a  trial  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  employer,  yet 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  verdict  of  a  jury  which 
may  seriously  embarrass  him.  Under  such  a  system  the 
smaller  or  less  stable  employer  is  forced  to  insure,  for  he 
can  never  tell  when  an  accident  will  occur  or  what  it  will 
cost,  and  insurance  is  his  only  means  of  protection. 
The  Uncertainty  of  Accident  Cost 

This  uncertainty  of  accident  cost  is  crushing  to  the 
employee,  but  it  is  almost  as  bad  for  the  employer.  The 
employer  may  think  that  his  accident  costs  are  now  cer- 
tain, that  he  pays  his  insurance  premium  and  that  is  all. 
But  this  happens  in  practice  not  to  be  all.  He  gives  some- 
thing in  charity  to  help  out  the  employee  to  whom  the 
insurance  company  is  not  required  to  pay  anything;  he 
finds  that  some  condition  of  his  policy  has  been  violated 
and  the  company  disclaims  or  the  accident  exceeds  the 
policy  limit  and  he  contributes  to  its  settlement.  He  for- 
gets, too,  the  interruption  of  business  by  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  the  accident  and  the  loss  of  time  of  his 
employees  when  the  case  is  tried.  He  bears,  too,  his 
share  of  the  loss  to  the  community  through  the  disabling 
of  trained  workers  and  the  expenses  of  courts  and  chari- 
ties. 

Nor  does  the  present  system  tend  to  prevent  accidents. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  cost  leads  the  employer  to  gamble 
on  the  question  of  his  liability;  it  seems  easier  to  cure  or 
escape  than  to  prevent.  Too  often  the  employer  having 
paid  his  insurance  premium  dismisses  the  matter  of  acci- 
dents from  his  mind  and  devotes  his  energies  to  the  other 
elements  of  his  business.  Accident  cost  is  not  commonly 
treated  as  a  cost  of  production. 

It  no  longer  needs  a  Pittsburgh  Survey  to  prove  the 
inevitableness  of  work  accidents  and  the  loss  to  employer, 
employee  and  community  caused  by  them.  Yet  hazardous 
and  non-hazardous  businesses  must  be  conducted,  and  the 
employer  must  venture  his  capital  and  the  worker  his  life 
and  limb  in  them. 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  a  system  which  shall 
equate  these  necessary  losses  so  that  the  community,  which 
has  the  ultimate  benefit  of  successful  industry,  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  them,  and  not,  as  now,  cast  them  upon  that 
portion  of  the  community  which  is  least  able  to  bear  or 
recoup  them,  is  a  result  devoutly  to  be  desired.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  while  there  are  doubtless  many  other  reasons, 
yet  the  great  industrial  advance  of  Germany  happens  to 
coincide  with  its  adoption  of  a  theory  of  distributing  the 
losses  of  work  accidents  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are  caused  by  fault  or  not. 

The  Four  Classes  of  Remedies 

The  remedies  proposed  fall  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  compensation  act,  so-called, 
whereby  an  employer  .in  addition  to  the  existing  remedies 
at  common  law,  or  under  the  statutes  where  recovery  is 
based  on  fault,  is  also  required  to  pay  specified  relief  when 
an  accident  occurs  regardless  of  fault.  This  was  the 
statute  enacted  in  New  York,  applied,  however,  only  to 
certain  hazardous  businesses,  and  is  in  substance  the  Eng- 
lish theory.  This  statute  has  lately  been  held  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  compensation  act  whereby  ex- 
isting common  law  and  statutory  remedies  are  repealed 
and  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  specified  relief  when- 
even  an  accident  occurs  regardless  of  fault  and  is  subject 
to  no  other  liability.  This  theory,  which  has  nowhere  as 
yet  been  adopted,  is  proposed  either  as  to  all  employers 
and  employees,  or  as  to  distinctly  hazardous  occupations 
only,  or  as  to  occupations  where  more  than  five  or  six 
persons  are  regularly  employed. 
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3.  The  enactment  of  a  compensation  act  which  re- 
peals certain  existing  common  law  and  statutory  defenses 
of  the  master,  such  as  the  fellow  servant  defense,  modifies 
in  the  employee's  favor  the  contributory  negligence  and  as- 
sumption of  risk  defenses,  and  provides  that  thereafter 
every  employment  shall  be  construed  to  be  made  under, 
and  with  reference  to,  a  compensation  plan  establishing 
specified  relief  whenever  an  accident  occurs  regardless  of 
fault.  The  statute  also  provides  that  the  employer  shall 
not  be  otherwise  liable  unless  he  elects  in  a  specified  man- 
ner not  to  come  within  the  compensation  statute,  or  un- 
less the  employee  at  the  time  of  hiring  shall  elect  not  to 
come  under  it.  The  expectation  being  that  if  an  employer 
does  not  elect  to  come  under  the  plan  he  will  have  prac- 
tically no  chance  successfully  to  defend  against  a  suit  for 
unlimited  damages,  and  consequently  will  wish  to  accept 
the  statute,  while  an  employee  will  be  likely  to  desire  to 
come  under  it  and  if  he  does  not  he  may  not  be  employed. 
Such  a  statute  has  lately  been  passed  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  last  theory  is  the  establishment  of  an  insurance 
fund  managed  by  the  state  to  which  employers  in  certain 
hazardous  industries  are  required  to  pay  premiums  pro- 
portional to  the  risk  of  their  business,  and  from  which 
specified  relief  is  to  be  paid  to  injured  workmen  ;  and  an 
employer  who  has  paid  the  requisite  sums  into  this  fund 
is  subject  to  no  other  liability.  The  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes is  committed  to  state  officials.  The  most  thorough- 
going statute  along  this  line  is  the  one  lately  passed  by'the 
State  of  Washington.  It  follows  in  substance  the  Con- 
tinental insurance  plan. 

Avoiding  Constitutional   Difficulties 

These  four  general  theories  are  exemplified  in  infinite 
variety  in  many  bills  now  pending  in  the  several  legisla- 
tures. The  second  and  third  theories  are  directed  to  the 
same  end,  but  the  second  does  directly  what  the  third,  the 
New  Jersey  statute,  does  indirectly.  This  indirection  has 
been  adopted  to  avoid  certain  real  or  assumed  constitu- 
tional difficulties  and  seems  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
However,  this  very  indirection  leaves  a  loop-hol;  whereby. 
in  some  circumstances,  the  statute  may  fail  in  practice. 

The  state  insurance  plan,  of  which  the  Washington 
statute  is  a  type,  commits  the  state  to  a  leap  in  the  dark  so 
far  as  expense  is  concerned,  and  to  that  degree,  until  more 
careful  data  are  obtained,  seems  a  hazardous  financial  ex- 
periment. It  has  the  further  defect  of  being  open  not 
only  to  all  the  constitutional  objections  that  are  urged 
against  the  other  theories,  but  to  the  grave  doubt  whether 
the  state  may  legally  embark,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  in 
the  insurance  business. 

If  the  new  system  of  law  is  so  framed  as  still  to  permit 
both  a  liability  founded  as  now  on  fault  with  recovery  by 
trial  of  unlimited  damages,  and  also  to  require  certain  and 
definite  payments  for  injuries  regardless  of  fault,  which 
is  the  English  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  recent  New 
York  statute,  almost  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system  will 
be  perpetuated. 

It  is  true  that  the  injured  person  under  such  a  scheme 
is  certain  of  some  relief,  and  to  that  extent  it  seems  bene- 
ficial, but  the  gambling  instinct  is  strong  and  the  am- 
bulance chaser  dies  hard,  and  the  employee  would  be  apt 
to  take  advice  whether  his  best  chance  was  to  sue  at  com- 
mon law  for  unlimited  damages,  or  under  the  employer's 
liability  act  with  a  greater  chance  of  recovery  for  limited 
damages,  or  under  the  compensation  act  for  the  small  but 
certain  relief ;  and  in  any  case  take  the  risk  of  his  decision 
and  the  expense  incurred  by  it.  Employers  can  never  tell 
when  an  accident  happens  what  course  will  be  pursued. 
They  must  continue,  therefore,  to  tajce  all  the  precautions 
and  incur  all  the  expense  which  they  do  at  present,  and 
that  means  that  most  employers  must  still  insure  against 
these  uncertainties  and  pay  largely  increased  premiums 
to  cover  these  several  contingencies.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  such  a  system  will  tend  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  English  experience  seems  to  show  that  the  waste 
and  evils  of  the  present  system  have  not  been  eliminated, 
and  the  New  York  statute  in  the  short  time  it  was  effective 
had  a  similar  result. 

Abandoning  the  Theory  of  Fault 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  fault  as  the  only 
basis,  or  one  of  the  bases,  for  recovery  can  be  abandoned 
and  the  principle  recognized  that  modern  industry,  how- 
ever safely  it  may  be  carried  on.  inevitably  causes  personal 
injuries,  the  losses  of  which  neither  employer  nor  employee, 
who   are  bound   in   their   different   spheres  to   meet  these 


perils,  can  wholly  avoid,  and  that  consequently  these  losses 
should  be  treated  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  manufactur- 
ing cost,  the  desirable  ends  can  be  very  nearly  approxi- 
mated. 

So  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  occurrence  of  an  injury 
causes  certain  definite  expense  to  the  employer  which  he 
can  no  longer  escape  by  his  time-honored  defenses  or 
postpone  by  the  gamble  of  a  trial,  he  will  bring  to  the  re- 
duction of  these  accident  costs  the  same  acumen  that  has 
led  him  to  systematize  and  reduce  his  costs  of  manufac- 
ture; and  the  result  must  be  that  the  plant,  which,  com- 
pared with  others  of  its  class,  has  the  lowest  accident  cost 
will  be  apt  to  show  the  greater  profit,  not  only  because  of 
this  saving  but  because,  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
accidents,  the  manufacturing  processes  are  less  interrupted 
and  skilled  w'orkmen  are  preserved  instead  of  disabled. 

With  the  removal  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  his  liability, 
an  employer  will  shortly  be  able  to  forecast  how  many  of 
his  men  are  likely  to  be  hurt  each  year,  the  average  seri- 
ousness and  the  cost.  A  mill  employing  3,000  hands  can 
now  without  much  difficulty  discover  from  its  accident  re- 
ports for  four  or  five  years  the  yearly  average,  and  to  a 
large  degree  the  yearly  cost  of  its  injuries  under  the 
scheduled  payments  of  any  of  the  proposed  compensation 
acts  where  specified  payments  are  made  the  exclusive 
remedy.  A  mill  employing  50  hands  cannot  from  its  own 
records  get  data  which  would  be  of  much  value,  though 
several  mills  in  the  same  line  of  business  may  do  so.  But 
such  accident  cost  cannot  be  determined  by  any  mill  where 
the  compensation  scheme  is  not  an  exclusive  remedy,  and 
the  injured  person  has  also  a  right  to  proceed  under  ex- 
isting remedies  grounded  on  fault  for  the  recovery  of  such 
sums  as  a  jury  may  see  fit  to  give. 

The  Question  of  Insurance 

With  an  accident  cost  capable  of  reasonable  computa- 
tion an  employer  is  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  he  will 
carry  his  own  risk,  or  join  with  others  of  a  similar  busi- 
ness in  a  mutual  insurance  company,  or  insure  in  the  pres- 
ent stock  companies  which  under  such  conditions  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  business  with  much  less  than  the 
present  necessary  waste.  If  at  any  time  a  plan  of  state 
insurance  should  be  found  practical  and  legal  it  could 
easily  be  grafted  on  to  this  system. 

The  advantage  to  the  employer  of  making  his  accident 
costs  as  definite  and  computable  as  possible  seems  to  be 
obvious.  It  is  equally  advantageous  to  the  employee.  It 
is  true  that  it  may  happen  that  a  worker  is  injured  $10,000 
worth  and  imder  such  a  plan  he  can  receive  but  the  fixed 
limit  of  $3,000,  say,  or  he  may  be  hurt,  and.  getting  well 
within  the  usually  provided  waiting  period  of  two  weeks, 
receive  nothing.  But  the  former  case  is  but  a  fraction  of 
a  per  cent,  of  all  injuries,  and  in  the  latter  case  he  almost 
invariably  gets  nothing  now.  In  return,  however,  for 
yielding  these  slight  opportunities  he  will  be  certain  to 
obtain  definite  and  immediate  relief  without  cost  for  every 
serious  injury,  no  matter  how  caused.  Of  course  disputes 
cannot  be  wholly  eliminated.  The  parties  will  not  always 
agree  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injuries  or  the  propor- 
tion of  the  statutory  relief  to  be  paid.  But  disputes  on  the 
issue  of  liability  will  be  practically  removed  and  such  dif- 
ferences as  there  are  can  be  quickly  and  inexpensively  de- 
termined. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  beheved  that  the  greatest  prac- 
tical benefit  to  all  parties  lies  in  the  second  of  the  four 
theories  above  stated — that  of  doing  away  entirely  with  all 
existing  remedies  and  establishing  in  their  place  a  single 
compulsory  relief  plan.  The  New  York  statute,  a  relief 
plan  concurrent  with  existing  remedies,  offered  very 
slight,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  present  system.  It  re- 
mains to  consider  whether  a  single  compulsory  relief  plan 
is  constitutional. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Unnecessary 

The  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  hold- 
ing the  New  York  statute  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
closing  the  door  on  that  theory,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  other  theories  are  also  unconstitutional  or  that 
those  who  have  at  heart  some  new  scheme  of  things  must 
hasten  to  tinker  the  constitution.  In  spite  of  the  almost 
universal  criticism  of  this  decision,  the  actual  holding  of 
the  court,  though  perhaps  not  everything  said  by  the  judge 
in  the  course  of  the  opinion,  seems  right,  and,  for  the  rea- 
sons  already  given,   wise   from   a   practical   standpoint. 

No  one  doubts  that  it  is  entirely  competent  for  the  leg- 
islature to  modify  or  abolish  the  "fellow  servant  rule;"  to 
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modify  and  in  some  respects,  certainly,  to  abolish  the  doc- 
trine of  assumption  of  risk;  to  shift  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing contributory  negligence,  or  to  put  in  its  place,  as  the 
federal  statute  relating  to  interstate  railroads  has  done, 
the  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  so  held;  but  further  the  court  held  that  when  the 
legislature  attempted  to  make  one  carrying  on  a  lawful 
business  pay  to  a  person  injured  in  that  business  compen- 
sation where  neither  the  master  nor  his  representative  was 
guilty  of  any  fault  whatever  this  was  a  taking  of  the  mas- 
ter's property  "without  due  process  of  law"  just  as  if  it 
compelled  him  to  pay  another's  debts.  This  decision  holds 
that  such  a  statute,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  does  not 
come  within  the  "police  power"  of  the  state,  which  fre- 
quently takes  a  man's  property  without  compensation, 
because  the  statute  "does  nothing  to  conserve  the  health, 
safety  or  morals  of  the  employees  and  it  imposes  upon  the 
employer  no  new  or  affirmative  duties  or  responsibilities 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business"  which  are  the  only  grounds 
upon  which  the  police  power  may  be  invoked;  and  "its  sole 
purpose  is  to  make  him  liable  for  injuries  which  may  be 
sustained  wholly  without  his  fault  and  solely  through  the 
fault  of  the  employee."  The  court  further  holds  that 
such  a  statute  "does  not  affect  the  status  of  employment 
at  all,  but  writes  into  the  contract  between  the  employer 
and  employee  without  the  consent  of  the  former  a  liability 
on  his  part  which  never  existed  before  and  to  which  he  is 
permitted  to  interpose   practically  no   defense." 

It  may  well  be  that,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  public 
policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  defining  the  law  govern- 
ing industrial  accidents,  this  statute  was  not  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  did  not  properly  affect 
the  status  of  employer  and  employee,  and  was  therefore  an 
arbitrary  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Indnstrial  Evolution  and  the  Law 

The  law  under  which  we  live,  whether  it  be  the  com- 
mon law  or  the  statutory  law  yearly  enacted  by  our  leg- 
islatures, is  but  the  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  it  is  viewed  from  time  to  time.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Shaw,  who  first  clearly  defined  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  relating  to  industrial  accidents,  said  that  "the 
rule  resulted  from  considerations  as  well  of  justice  as  of 
policy,"  and  that  "it  is  competent  for  courts  of  justice  to 
regard  considerations  of  policy  and  general  convenience, 
and  to  draw  from  them  such  rules  as  will,  in  their  practical 
application,  best  promote  the  safety  and  security  of  all 
parties  concerned."  The  common  law  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  not  the  common  law  of  the  twentieth.  It  has 
been  altered  constantly  by  custom,  by  declaration  of 
judges,  as  well  as  by  statutes,  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

As  the  industrial  conditions  with  reference  to  which  the 
chief  justice  was  speaking  have  so  radically  changed,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  law  should  change  with  them.  But  the 
change  must  not  be  arbitrary  or  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy.  In  New  York  it  had  been,  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  statute  it  continued  to  be,  the  policy  of  the  state 
that  an  employer  should  be  answerable  in  damages  when 
he  or  certain  of  his  representatives,  through  fault,  injured 
an  employee,  and  that  the  damages  should  be  compensa- 
tion, that  is,  make  good  the  loss  sustained.  And  then,  re- 
taining this  theory  of  liability  based  on  fault  and  com- 
pensatory damages,  the  state,  by  its  new  statute,  said  that 
the  employer  should  be  liable  in  any  event  to  pay  some- 
thing to  his  injured  employee  regardless  of  fault,  and  this 
payment,  because  it  is  specified,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
compensation. 

Here  are  two  inconsistent  policies,  for,  if  fault  is  re- 
tained as  a  basis  of  liability,  a  requirement  also  to  pay 
where  there  is  no  fault  is  simply  compelling  a  gift,  and  if 
an  injured  person  in  some  cases  may  receive  compensatory 
damages  he  should  in  all.  The  incidents  of  the  status  of 
employer  and  employee  are  therefore  arbitrarily  and  in- 
consistently aflfected.  Nor  can  these  payments  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  tax  or  fee  or  penalty  for  carrying  on  a  dan- 
gerous business,  first,  because  only  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  conducting  the  business,  the  employer,  is  re- 
quired to  pay  them ;  while  the  employee,  who  is  equally 
concerned  in  conducting  such  a  business,  and  whose  acts 
in  it  are  largely  responsible  for  the  losses,  is  required  to 
yield  nothing  and  is  given  not  only  all  the  rights  he  had 
before  the  passage  of  the  statute  but  rights  new  and  bene- 
ficial to  him;  and,  second,  because  the  injured  employee 
himself  is  given  the  power  to  decide  whether  he  will  claim 
compensatory  damages  or  claim  the  statutory  relief.  As 
the  statutory   payments   must   be   construed,   therefore,   as 


based  upon  the  compensation  rather  than  the  penalty  idea, 
the  statute  does  not  directly  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health,  safety  or  morals,  though  that  may  be  its 
incidental  efTect,  and  consequently  it  does  not  come  within 
the  police  power  of  the  state 

Safeguarding  Public  Rights 

But  suppose  the  statute  had  proceeded  upon  a  different 
theorj'.  Suppose  that  it  were  shown  that  modern  industry 
inevitably  caused  personal  injuries,  the  great  majority  of 
which  were  not  referable  to  fault  at  all,  and  the  loss  of 
which  was  borne  inequitably  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  he  who  chose  to  engage  in  modern  in- 
dustry whether  as  employer  or  as  employee  thereby  neces- 
sarily set  in  motion  the  risks  which  caused  this  loss.  It 
would  not  then  be  an  unusual  exhibition  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state  to  say  that  such  a  use  of  property  or 
personal  rights  causing  such  demonstrable  losses  should 
be  restricted  or  regulated.  Many  a  lawful  occupation  is 
so  regulated.  The  manufacture  of  liquors,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  peddling  of  goods, 
the  hours  or  conditions  of  employment,  are  a  few  of  a 
hundred  examples.  If  the  legislature  should  deem  that  a 
wise  regulation  of  such  a  business  were  to  require  that  an 
accident  happening  in  the  course  of  it,  however  caused, 
should  bear  a  certain  definite  penalty;  that  the  employer 
should  pay  part  of  the  penalty  in  money,  and  the  em- 
ployee should  pay  part  of  it  in  suffering  and  lost  time  and 
yielding  any  right  to  claim  compensation;  that  the  em- 
ployer should  in  no  way  be  able  to  avoid  paying  his  part 
and  that  the  employee  should  in  no  way  be  able  to  get 
more — then  both  parties  would  be  penalized  for  setting  in 
motion  these  risks  and  the  risks  would  be  apt  to  be  dimin- 
ished and  the  losses  caused  by  them  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Here  is  a  tax,  or  fee,  or  penalty,  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  for  so  using  one's  property,  whether  such 
property  be  money  or  limb  or  liberty,  as  to  injure  others, 
E-nd  the  idea  of  compensation  is  entirely  eliminated.  The 
payments  are  not  indemnity  to  an  individual  for  a  loss 
suffered,  but  a  penalty  payable  to  the  community  for 
allowing  an  accident  to  occur;  and  this  character  is  not 
changed. because  the  legislature  thinks  best  to  require  them 
to  be  paid  to  the  injured  worker  rather  than  to  the 
state.  The  purpose  of  such  a  statute  is  the  protection 
of  public  rather  than  individual  rights.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  actual  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
which  renders  a  statute  based  on  such  a  theory  an  improper 
exercise  of  the  police  power. 

Or  there  is  another  path.  The  present  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  exist 
through  no  express  or  implied  contract  between  them,  but 
because  the  parties  have  seen  fit  to  enter  a  certain  relation 
or  status  to  which  the  policy  of  the  law  has  annexed  cer- 
tain incidents  without  their  knowledge  and  irrespective  of 
their  desires  or  control. 

The  Impossible  Contract 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  employer  to  contract  with  his 
employee  that  he  will  or  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
negligence  of  all  his  servants,  or  for  the  risks  of  his  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  for  a  man  and  woman  about  to  marry  to  con- 
tract that  their  marriage  shall  continue  but  a  year.  The 
policy  of  the  law  determines  the  incidents  of  this  status, 
not  the  express  or  implied  contract  of  the  parties.  "Con- 
siderations of  policy  and  general  convenience"  speaking 
through  the  common  or  statute  law  are  constantly  regu- 
lating the  future  relations  of  persons,  and  prescribing  the 
incidents  of  such  relations  into  which  persons  may  or  may 
not  thereafter  choose  to  enter.  A  carrier  of  goods  is  made 
an  insurer,  a  carrier  of  passengers  is  made  subject  to  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  but  both,  with  reference  to  their 
servants,  are  subject  only  to  ordinary  care.  One  who  col- 
lects dangerous  substances  on  his  premises  may  be  an  in- 
surer, or  one  who  runs  a  locomotive  be  liable  for  fire  com- 
municated from  it  without  his  fault.  So  the  policy  of  the 
law  may  deny  recovery  for  real  injuries,  as  the  com- 
mon law  denied  civil  liability  for  causing  death,  or  may 
determine  what  shall  be  a  legal  "loss."  Such  regula- 
tions deal  with  future  conditions  and  relations,  not  with 
existing  ones,  and  are  not  a  taking  of  property,  for  there 
is  no  property  to  be  taken.  It  would  hardly  be  contended 
that  when  the  common  law  incidents  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  right  of  a  husband  to 
chastise  his  wife,  to  reduce  her  property  to  possession  and 
expend  it,  and  the  like,  were  altered  by  statute,  so  that 
thereafter  a  husband  did  not  have  such  rights,  his  property 
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was  taken   without   due  process  of  law   and   the   statutes 
were  unconstitutional. 

Yet  the  policy  which  lays  down  these  rules  of  future 
conduct  either  through  the  common  law  or  statutory  enact- 
ment must  be  reasonable  and  consistent.  A  statute  which 
provided  that  a  carrier  of  passengers  must  exercise  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  but  that  if  the  passenger  could  not 
prove  a  failure  to  exercise  such  care  the  carrier  must  pay 
him  something  anyway,  would  be  thought  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable,  though  if  it  changed  the  present  policy  and 
made  the  carrier  an  insurer  it  would  probably  not  be  so 
considered. 

If  the  conditions  of  industry  in  1840  which  dictated  the 
common  law  governing  the  status  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee have  changed,  if  in  the  old  days  the  majority  of 
accidents  were  caused  by  fault  and  if  now  the  majority 
of  accidents  are  caused  without  fault  and  are  unavoidable, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  sound  policy  should  dictate  new 
rules  regarding  them,  and  if  that  policy  should  do  away 
with  remedies  applicable  only  to  the  old  conditions  and  in 
their  place  establish  remedies  applicable  to  the  new,  it 
might  not  be  unreasonable. 

The  Seaman  and  His  Vessel 

The  New  York  court  in  explaining  certain  peculiar 
incidents  of  the  status  of  seamen  and  vessel,  whereby  to 
some  extent  liability  is  imposed  on  the  vessel  regardless  of 
fault,  uses  these  words,  which  seem  entirely  applicable  to 
the  conditions  of  modern  industry:  "The  contracts  and 
services  of  seamen  are  exceptional  in  character.  He  is  in 
effect  a  co-adventurer  with  the  master  and  shares  in  the 
risks  of  shipwreck  and  capture  or  from  losing  his  wages 
by  casualties  which  do  not  affect  workmen  on  land.  For 
this  and  many  obvious  reasons  the  maritime  law  has 
wisely  and  benevolently  built  up  peculiar  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  the  protection  of  the  seaman  which  are  not  cog- 
nizable in  the  common  law.  When  he  is  sick  or  injured 
he  is  entitled  to  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  ship  *  *  * 
that  is  a  right  given  to  seamen  and  a  duty  enjoined  upon 
the  master  by  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  which  arises 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  *  *  *  Courts  have  always 
regarded  seamen  as  irresponsible  to  a  degree  which  makes 
them  incapable  to  fully  protect  their  own  rights."  Surely 
to-day  employer  and  workman  are  co-adventurers  in  the 
inevitable  and  undeniable  risks  of  modern  industry,  and 
the  chance  of  harm  is  greater  and  as  sure  from  the  me- 
chanical forces  which  employer  and  workman  have  con- 
jured up  as  a  means  of  earning  their  joint  livelihood,  as 
from  the  perils  of  wind  and  wave.  Against  such  risks  the 
workman  can  no  longer  guard,  and  injury  means  disaster 
to  him. 

The  court  saw  no  analogy  here;  nor,  in  the  public 
policy  of  the  state  retaining  as  described  above  its  incon- 
sistent theories  of  liability,  is  there  any  analogy.  But  an- 
other court,  or  perhaps  the  New  Y'ork  court  itself,  might 
well  say  when  a  definite  and  consistent  policy  is  presented 
whereby  the  theory  of  compensation  and  liability  based  on 
fault  are  removed  and  the  parties,  free  to  enter  an  in- 
dustry, as  co-adventurers  in  the  industrial  perils,  divide 
the  losses  fairly  between  them,  that  such  a  law  is  not  a 
taking  of  property  and  is  within  the  power  of  the  state 
to  enact. 

Troublesome  Matters  to  Overcome 

Of  course  these  are  merely  general  principles,  and 
there  are  many  troublesome  matters  of  scope,  machinery 
and  special  constitutional  provisions,  as  for  example  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  that  must  be  considered.  The  point 
to  be  made  is  that  the  decision  of  the  New  Y'ork  Court  of 
Appeals  is  not  necessarily  discouraging  to  those  who  de- 
sire a  change,  that  the  door  which  has  been  closed  is  one 
which  would  have  perpetuated  most  of  the  present  evils 
and  have  been  of  no  general  advantage,  and  that  other  and 
better  ways  are  still  open. 

It  is  strange  that,  in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting  busi- 
ness prosperity,  the  several  commissions  should  have  re- 
ceived so  little  help  from  employers.  That  thii  legislation 
is  indorsed  by  "labor"  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
bad,  or  if  indorsed  by  social  workers  and  economists  that 
it  is  impractical.  A  theory  that  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  civilized  nation  exc^t 
the  United  States  cannot  well  be  out  of  accord  with  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice  or  a  blight  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  business  man  who  approaches  this  ques- 
tion with  a  broad  outlook  can  tell  better  than  any  theorist 
what  scheme  is  just  and  practical  and  to  the  working  out 
of  any  plan  his  help  is  essential. 


Titanium  in  Iron  and  Steel 

Further  Results  of  the  Use  of  the  Alloy  Brought 

Out  Before  the  American  Foundry  men's 

Association 


Papers  presented  by  Charles  V.  Slocum,  Pittsburgh,  at 
last  week's  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association,  one  on  "Titanium  in  Iron,"  the  other  on 
"Titanium  in  Steel,"  brought  out  some  interesting  details 
of  the  use  of  the  alloy,  including  those  evolved  in  the  ex- 
perience of  several  manufacturers  and  investigators.  Mr. 
Slocum  said,  in  part: 

Titanium  in  Iron 

In  a  letter  dated  April  5,  191 1,  the  writer  was  advised 
by  Asa  W.  Whitney,  metallurgist  of  the  Enterprise  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Company,  Bristol,  Va.,  that  he  had  made 
a  number  of  careful  trials  of  titanium  in  hard  or  chilling 
iron.  He  finds  that  o.i  to  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  alloy  is 
usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  otherwise  viscous, 
high  chilling  mixtures  come  from  the  cupola  close  grained 
and  pour  from  the  ladle  as  freely  as  iron  carrying  half  as 
much  chill  and  of  more  open  grade.  The  iron,  pours  well 
to  the  last  and  gives  clean  solid  castings.  "I  find,"  Mr. 
Whitney  says,  "that  I  am  able  to  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  the  titanium  with  less  manganese  and  a  trifle  less 
silicon." 

To  foundrymen  the  fact  that  the  metal  remains  hot 
longer  than  untreated  iron  is  a  matter  of  much  importance 
for  certain  classes  of  work,  since  the  greater  fluidity  means 
that  the  iron  will  settle  more  slowly  in  the  mold,  and  thus 
give  time  for  the  gases  to  escape  and  more  time  for  the 
iron  to  fill  every  smallest  outline  of  the  mold  without 
pulling  away  from  the  main  body  of  the  casting.  These 
features  of  good  foundry  practice  are  some  of  the  ones 
which  are  often  overlooked,  and  a  high  percentage  of  bad 
work  results. 

BENEFITS   FROM    USING   LARGER   PERCENTAGES. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
using  larger  proportions  of  alloy,  I  maintain  that  a  great 
deal  of  undue  importance  is  often  attributed  to  an  increase 
in  transverse  and  tensile  strength.  This  may  be  necessary 
for  certain  government  work  and  for  some  few  castings 
which  must  resist  unusual  stresses  in  service,  and  for  such 
it  is  necessary  to  use  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  titanium 
alloy. 

My  contention  is,  however,  that  such  a  percentage  is  not 
only  a  serious  increase  in  cost  per  ton  of  product  for 
ordinary  castings,  but  in  all  the  practical  uses  to  which 
most  castings  are  subjected  no  special  increase  of  strength 
is  required,  although  an  improvement  in  quality  may  be 
absolutely  necessary.  We  have  in  mind  a  recent  case 
where  the  castings  in  a  certain  foundry  were  stronger 
than  necessary,  were  well  made  and  were  satisfactory  to 
the  foundry  superintendent  and  to  his  customers,  but  when 
he  tried  the  small  quantity  of  alloy  usually  recommended 
for  such  cases  merely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
fluidity  of  the  molten  metal  and  the  density,  machining 
quality  and  durability  of  the  casting,  he  found  that  the 
machine  shop  of  one  of  the  great  railroad  companies 
which  turned  up  the  castings  reported  that  these  treated 
specimens  (piston  rings)  were  closer  grained,  were  more 
like  steel  and  were  more  desirable  for  their  purpose.  Yet 
of  the  four  test  bars  cast  one  of  untreated  iron  was 
strongest  in  transverse  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  manufacturer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance having  a  lo-ton  casting  to  make,  and  being 
anxious  to  have  no  failure  in  so  important  a  job,  added 
one  per  cent,  of  titanium  alloy  and  secured  a  splendid 
casting  which  may  have  cost  him  $25  extra  for  all  the  alloy 
used,  but  which  made  a  sure  thing  of  a  single  part  of  the 
machine  worth  at  least  $400,  even  without  including  the 
machining, 

THE   POOREST    MIX    OF   SCRAP    GREATLY   IMPROVED. 

In  a  recent  trial  of  titanium  alloy  in  the  cupola  with 
a  mixture  of  burnt  iron,  stove  plate,  etc.,  in  a  large  foun- 
dry in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  rather  large  percentage 
(for  iron)  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alloy  was  used, 
together  with  one-half  of  l  per  cent,  of  ferromanganese 
of  the  usual  80  per  cent,  grade.  This  trial  demonstrated 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  poorest  mix  which  can  be 
imagined,  perhaps,  may  be  brought  to  good  normal  No.  I 
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iron  by  this  method.  The  average  of  all  the  test  bars,  of 
which  there  were  10,  was  3,100  lb.  breaking  strain  and  an 
average  deflection  of  0.146  in. 

One  of  the  best  known  foundries  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
uses,  for  certain  purposes,  a  cheap  mixture  which  analyzes 
about  as  follows : 

Silicon     1.60 

Sulphur     0. 1 1 

Phosphorus     0.55 

Manganese     0.50 

One-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  titanium  alloy  was 
addei  in  the  cupola  and  the  foundry  foreman  reported 
immediate  benefit  in  the  fluidity  ot  the  metal  and  in  the 
distinct  improvement  to  tlie  castings.  This  rejuvenation 
of  the  iron,  so  to  speak,  involved  an  extra  cost  of  62^2 
cents  per  net  ton  of  metal  treated,  and  was  more  than 
repaid  in  the  reduction  in  bad  work  without  regard  to  the 
benefit  to  the  iron.  Castings  from  this  iron,  with  fine 
grain  and  good  metal,  were  made  which  were  only  5/16 
in.  by  %  in.  section. 

Titanium  in  Steel  Castings 

In  the  mills  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  steel  makers 
in  the  United  States,  steel  castings  are  required  of  the 
following  specifications : 

Elastic    limit 45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Tensile    strength 85,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation  after  rupture 12  per  cent. 

Contraction  of  area 18  per  cent. 

"These  specifications  have  been  met  and  the  necessity 
for  numerous  heat  treatments  have  been  avoided  by  the 
use  of  eight  pounds  of  titanium  alloy  per  ton  of  metal 
(=0.4  of  alloy  or  0.04  Ti)  added  in  the  ladle.  No  alu- 
minum was  used." 

These  parties  write  as  follows : 

"Comparing  the  results  of  the  tests  made  upon  speci- 
mens after  the  first  anneal,  of  the  last  15  heats  in 
which  ferrotitaniura  was  used,  with  those  of  the  last  15 
previous  heats  in  which  it  was  not  used,  it  appears  that 
the  mean  tensile  strength  was  increased  from  81,633  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  to  91,533  lb.  per  sq.  in.;  that  the  mean  elastic 
limit  was  increased  from  47,233  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  50,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in. ;  that  the  mean  elongation  was  increased  from 
15.1  per  cent,  to  19.2  per  cent.,  and  that  the  mean  con- 
traction of  area  was  increased  from  1S.9  per  cent,  to  24.3 
per  cent." 

In  a  letter  dated  April  12,  191 1,  J.  H.  F.  Dixon,  general 
manager  of  the  Keystone  Steel  Casting  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.,  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  use  of  titanium 
alloy  in  the  company's  steel  castings : 

"The  added  cost  of  the  production  of  our  metal  by  the 
;jse  of  this  alloy  is  so  slight  that  we  are  prepared  to  fur- 
nish genuine  crucible  castings,  titanium  treated,  at  the 
same  schedule  of  prices  which  apply  to  our  carbon  steel. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  steel  so  treated  for 
automobile  work,  where  the  castings  are  subject  to  un- 
usual shocks  and  where  uniformity  of  the  material  is 
absolutely  essential." 

BENEFICIAL   EFFECTS    IN    WELDING. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  8,  1911,  Prof.  Enrique  Touceda 
of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  writes  as  follows : 

"The  beneficent  results  of  the  (titanium)  addition  can 
best  be  illustrated  as  follows :  It  is  difiicult  to  make  a  good 
weld  with  plain  steel  because,  on  heating  the  two  parts 
to  be  welded,  the  surface  of  the  metal  oxidizes  and  this 
oxide  prevents  the  two  metallic  parts  from  coming  in 
close  contact  when  being  hammered  for  welding. 

"In  the  case  of  steel,  if  sand  or  borax  or  some  similarly 
acid  material  be  sprinkled  on  the  parts  to  be  welded,  the 
silica  of  the  sand  will  unite  with  the  iron  oxide,  forming 
silicate  of  iron.  This  silicate  of  iron,  unlike  the  iron 
oxide,  melts  at  a  low  temperature,  is  not  viscous,  and  when 
the  two  pieces  of  steel  are  struck  for  welding,  the  fluid  slag' 
of  the  iron  silicate  is  forced  out  and  the  two  clean  sur- 
faces are  brought  intimately  together  and  a  good  weld 
results. 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  two  surfaces  referred  to  as  if 
they  were  the  sides  of  two  large  crystals,  in  order  to 
draw  the  analogy. 


"All  steel  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  crystalline 
masses,  each  crystal  having  a  definite  boundary,  and  each 
crystal  being  welded,  so  to  speak,  with  or  into  its  adjacent 
ones.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  impurities  in  all 
metals  and  alloys  tend  to  segregate  at  the  boundaries, 
which  fact  well  explains  the  damage  done  by  certain  addi- 
tions, such  as  bismuth  to  copper,  etc.  The  beneficent  action 
of  titanium  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  more  inti- 
mate the  contact  between  the  crystals  in  the  steel,  thereby 
making  the  cohesion  more  perfect.  It  is  known  that  the 
occluded  gases  segregate  to  the  boundary  of  the  crystals 
also,  and  the  uniting  of  the  titanium  with  the  occluded 
nitrogen  makes  more  perfect  the  union  of  the  crj'stals  to 
each  other. 

"It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  improvement  will  not 
be  fully  shown  in  the  usual  tension  tests,  as  these  testi 
have  to  do  with  stresses  that  are  equally  applied  in  the 
same  direction,  and  such  tests  do  not  tend  to  act  on  the 
crystals  eccentrically.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Landgraf- 
Turner  machine,  the  tendency  is  for  the  boundary  of  the 
crystal  to  open  up,  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  at  one  instant  the  very  edge  of  the  united  crystals 
are  receiving  the  entire  load  so  long  as  distortion  con- 
tinues, while  the  reverse  action  takes  place  when  the  test 
bar  is  hit  on  the  other  side.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  testing 
that  the  worth  of  the  bond  between  the  crystals  is  shown, 
and  this  explains  why  these  tests  show  better  with  the 
titanium  treated  than  with  the  untreated  specimens." 

Titanium  for  Malleable  Iron 

A  paper  on  titanium  for  malleable  iron  read  by  C.  H. 
Gale,  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  was 
substantially  in  full  as  follows : 

In  order  to  learn  what  good  might  result  from  ferro- 
titanium  if  added  to  malleable  iron,  the  writer  made  a 
series  of  tests  which  he  begs  to  contribute  as  part  of  the 
investigations  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion. The  first  series  of  tests  were  made  with  ferro- 
titanium  additions  to  the  ladle.  The  alloy  was  supposed 
to  contain  about  10  per  cent,  titanium ;  in  reality,  however, 
it  ran  higher,  or  about  17  per  cent.  As  this  condition  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  difficulty  in  melting  the  alloy,  par- 
ticularly where  the  larger  quantities  were  used,  consider- 
ably less  of  the  alloy  was  actually  taken  up  than  the  cal- 
culated quantities  would  indicate.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  in  comparing  tests  with  titanium  in 
molten  gray  iron  and  malleable  that  the  latter,  while  ap- 
pearing intensely  hot,  may  in  reality  be  of  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  an  ordinary  foundry  melt. 

In  the  tests  three  hand  ladles  containing  about  40  lb. 
of  iron  each  were  taken  from  the  very  early  part  of  a 
15-ton  heat  made  in  the  open  hearth  furnace,  the  heat 
being  the  second  one  of  that  day.  The  first  ladle  was  held 
without  any  titanium  alloy  addition.  To  the  second  ladle 
there  was  added  sufficient  alloy  to  introduce  0.125  titanium 
into  the  iron.  To  the  third  ladle  double  this  amount  was 
added.  After  stirring  the  second  and  third  ladles  to  get 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  alloy  in  solution,  the  contents 
of  the  three  ladles  was  poured  into  three  molds.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  third  ladle  was  the  coldest  of  the  three. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  heavy 
sprue  in  this  case  was  nearly  gray  in  fracture,  the  second 
mottled  and  the  first  dead  white.  The  analysis  of  the 
metal  was  as  follows:  Sil.,  0.66;  sul.,  0.046;  phos.,  0.175; 
mang.,  0.36;  C.  C,  2.66;  graphite,  trace.  Xone  of  the 
bars  to  which  titanium  had  been  added  showed  the  slight- 
est trace  of  this  element  on  analysis.  While  the  sprues 
indicated  the  precipitation  of  graphite  as  the  titanium 
additions  arose,  the  bars  themselves  should  not  have  done 
so  for  the  analysis  given. 

A  second  set  of  ladles  treated  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner was  taken  from  near  the  end  of  the  heat  and  gave  the 
same  indications. 

Each  mold  contained  two  test  bars,  one  round  bar  for 
tensile  tests,  varying  from  0.614  to  0.637  '"•  '"  diameter 
for  the  lot  cast,  this  dimension  being  at  the  middle  of  the 
bar  where  the  diameter  was  the  smallest.  With  this  bar 
was  cast  another  one  for  transverse  tests  1.-2x1  in.  in 
section  and  14  in.  long.  All  bars  were  carefully  marked 
so  that  they  could  be  readily  traced  in  the  tests.  The 
tensile  tests  were  made  on  a  ioo,ooo-lb.  testing  machine 
at  the  foundry  where  these  tests  were  carried  out.  The 
transverse  tests  were  made  by  Dr.  R.   Moldenke  on  the 
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Firit  Part  of  Heat 

Ultimate  Strength 

Elongation  in  2  in. 

Lb.  per  Sfl.  In. 

Per  Cent. 

49,717 

6 

46,481 

3.4 

42,800 

2.9 

Last  Part   of  Heat 

48,368 

6.2 

43,452 

2.3 

45,294 

3.1 

5000-lb.  transverse  machine  at  Castle  Elsinore,  X.  J.     The 
following  are  the  results : 

Average  of  Tensile  Tests  of  Malleable  Iron  n'lllt  Titanium 
Treatment 

Titanium  Added. 

None 
0.125 
0.250 

None 
0.125 
0.250 

The  considerable  cooling  of  the  metal  by  the  alloy 
addition  in  the  ladle  practically  spoiled  the  test  bars  with 
high  titanium  additions,  the  metal  not  being  able  to  clear 
itself  from  slag  and  dirt.  Yet  it  was  noticed  that  even 
with  a  bar  flawed  to  one  quarter  of  its  cross  section,  an 
astonishingly  high  ultimate  stretch  was  attained.  Simi- 
larly the  presence  of  dirt  and  flaws  aff^ected  the  elongation, 
actually  cutting  this  off  abruptly.  Hence  the  figures  are 
quite  low. 

Considering  the  above,  definite  conclusion  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  tensile  test  results  so  far  as  the  action  of 
titanium  on  malleable  is  concerned.  Further,  a  glance  at 
the  figures  obtained  for  the  regular  metal  without  titanium 
additions  show  the  improbability  of  serious  oxidization 
influences  that  could  have  been  corrected  by  the  titanium 
additions.  Trying  this  with  cupola  metal  would  have  been 
another  story. 

The  transverse  tests  gave  the  following  results : 

Aferage  Results   of    Transverse    Tests 

First    Part    of   Heat 


Transverse  Tests  of  Malleable  Iron 

Broke,  Deflection         Titanium 


Broke,  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

•1,380 

1,270 

•1,370 

Average  1,315 

1,142 

Deflection  in  Inches. 

1.80  plus 

1.62 

1.80  plus 
Average  1.74 

0.83 

Titanuim  Added. 
0.125 

None 

1,162 

0.72 

0.250 

1,213 

Last  Part   of  Heat 

1.24 

None 

1,260 

•1,320 

1,290 

Average  1,290 

1.40 

1.80  plus 
1.68 
Average  1.62 

0.125 

1,030 

•1,310 

1,340 

Average  1,227 

0.58 

1.80  plus 
1.32 
Average  1.23 

0.250 

•Beyond  the  range  of  the  machine,  so  far  as  deflection  was  con- 
cerned. The  test  pieces  in  these  cases  were  not  broken,  and  might 
tfave  shown  some  increase  ni  the  iigures  given  for  the  breaking 
•trength  had  the  bending  been  carried  further  on. 

Jhe  next  series  of  tests  was  to  observe  the  effects  of 
ritanium  in  "malleable"  when  added  to  the  bath  of  molten 
metal.  The  alloy  was  added  after  the  charge  had  melted 
down  and  the  slag  had  been  skimmed ;  that  is,  about  30  to 
45  min.  before  tapping  the  lO-ton  afternoon  heat  of  an 
open  hearth  furnace.  The  bars  cast  gave  the  results  here- 
with recorded. 

Tensile  Tests  of  Malleable  Iron 
Elongation 


Ul 

timate  Strength 

,    in  2  In. 

Titanium 

Date. 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Per  Cent. 

Added. 

Remarks. 

Feb._    7 

58,558 
55,534 

6.2 
7.1 

None 

First  of  Heat 

** 

55,884 

4.7 

" 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

43,666 

3.9 

*• 

<*     >i     «i 

Feb._    8 

54,761 
44,841 

6.2 
3.1 

None 

Firstof  Heat 

" 

53,835 
54,135 

6.2 
4.7 

." 

Last  of  Heat 

Feb._     9 

58,160 
54,233 

9.3 
6.2 

0.03 

First  of  Heat 

'* 

57,755 

10.9 

" 

Last  of  Heat 

*' 

48,272 

3.1 

" 

"     **     *' 

Feb._  10 

52,333 

57.518 

4.7 
7.8 

0.03 

First  of  Heat 

" 

58,479 

4.7 

" 

Last  of  Heat 

** 

55,802 

2.3 

" 

Feb._  12 

56.717 
59,141 

6.2 

4.7 

0.03 

First  of  Heat 

" 

56,468 

3.9 

•• 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

59,801 

7.8 

" 

'*     "     •• 

Feb._  14 

50,855 
52,574 

10.9 
9.3 

0.03 

First  of  Heat 

** 

53,509 

3.9 

" 

Last  of  Heat 

i* 

56,996 

7.8 

" 

*•     *•     *• 

Feb.  IS 

48,770 

6.2 

0.06 

First  of  Heat 

** 

53,866 

2.3 

" 

** 

49,679 

4.7 

" 

Last  of  Heat 

•  * 

49,377 

3.9 

" 

' 

Feb._  16 

•42,456 
50,133 

1.5 
4.7 

0.06 

First  of  Heat 

" 

59,933 

4.7 

*• 

Last  of  Heat 

'* 

59,797 

6.2 

•• 

««     ••     '• 

Feb._  17 

63,443 
50,352 

7.8 
3.1 

0.06 

First  of  Heat 

•* 

57,397 

9.3 

•• 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

•45.379 

1.5 

•* 

.«     «•     (• 

•Flawed. 

Date. 

Lb. 

per  Sq.  In 

in  In.                Added. 

Remarks. 

Feb.^    7 

1,175 
1,150 

1.62                  None 
1.58 

First  oj  Heat 

*' 

1,050 

1.51 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

1,050 

1.42 

*'     '•     •' 

Feb.^    8 

1,020 
1,050 

1.58                None 
0.89 

First  of  Heat 

" 

1,005 

1.32 

Last  of  Heat 

*• 

925 

1.03 

(t     .,     •• 

Feb.     9 

1,070 
1,275 

1.10                 None 
1.32 

First  of  Heat 

" 

1,030 

1.30 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

1.030 

1.30 

"     **     ** 

Feb.^  10 

1,100 
1,070 

1.61                   0.03 
1.07 

First  of  Heat 

'* 

1,170 

1.32 

Last  of  Heat 

•' 

1.130 

1.53 

•*     •*     " 

Feb._  12 

1,110 
1,330 

1.15                   0.03 
1.75 

First  of  Heat 

" 

•1.275 

1.80 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

1,030 

1.30 

Last  of  Heat 

Feb.^  14 

1,110 
1.120 

1.30                  0.03 
1.32 

First  of  Heat 

*' 

1.130 

0.82 

Last  of  Heat 

*• 

1.290 

1.57 

"     '•     *• 

Feb.^  IS 

1,180 
1,160 

1.70                  0.06 
1.80 

First  of  Heat 

" 

1,220 

1.20 

Last  of  Heat 

** 

1,105 

1.59 

• 

Feb.^  16 

1,240 
•1,200 

1.60                   0.06 
1.80 

First  of  Heat 

'* 

1,190 

1.17 

Last  of  Heat 

" 

1.170 

1.35 

4.           i.          1. 

Feb.   17 

•1.180 

1.80                  0.06 

First  of  Heat 

*' 

1,130 

1.15 

1*     («     «( 

" 

1,090 

1.32 

Last  of  Heat 

*' 

•1,240 

1.80 

.1     ,,     •• 

•Beyond 

range   of   machine   for   deflection.      Test 

bars  not  broken 

and   might 

have    shown 

increase   in    breaking   strength   had   it   been. 

possible  to 

carry   on   the 

test  further. 

The  percentage  of  titanium  added  to  the  second  series 
of  tests  was  much  less  than  in  the  first.  Here  also  no 
titanium  remained  in  the  metal  of  the  heat. 

Both  series  plainly  show  improvement  in  the  metal  as- 
indicated  by  the  transverse  test.  Unquestionably  the 
undue  cooling  of  the  metal  by  the  alloy  additions  in  the 
ladle  militated  against  soundness  on  the  part  of  the  bars, 
particularly  for  the  tensile  test — the  bars  being  round — 
and  hence  the  results  obtained  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  In  the  case  of  the  transverse  bars,  however, 
they  are  somewhat  different,  for  in  the  actual  test  the 
strain  is  principally  on  the  outer  fiber  of  a  flat  bar  and  this 
portion  of  the  bar  is  usually  pretty  sound.  The  excellent 
bending  results  obtained  in  spite  of  the  interior  shrinkage 
due  to  cold  metal  in  the  first  series  of  bars  gave  a  more 
reliable  clue  to  what  is  going  on. 

The  one  interesting  point  lies  in  the  action  on  the 
heavier  section  where  graphite  was  thrown  out.  Un- 
doubtedly the  cooling  action  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

Titanium,  however,  as  well  as  aluminum,  when  used  in; 
comparatively  large  quantities  for  purifying  effects,  has 
the  effect  of  allowing  graphite  to  separate  out  easier  and 
doubtless  (for  the  titanium  as  well  as  aluminum  disap- 
pears completely  in  the  dioxidation).  Here  again  we  see 
the  difference  between  charcoal  and  coke  for  malleable 
practice.  The  silicon  in  charcoal  iron  charges  for  malle- 
able ought  to  be  lower  than  for  coke  irons,  otherwise  for 
the  same  section  the  metal  would  come  out  "lower."  It 
would  seem  that  the  iise  of  titanium  in  malleable  would 
be  particularly  advantageous  for  the  heavier  classes  of 
work  in  allow^ing  the  silicon  to  run  much  lower  and  in 
doing  this  safely  give  good,  soft,  strong  castings. 
■»  «  » 

The  Jamieson  Coal  &  Coke  Company. — This  company, 
whose  office  is  in  the  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
cently made  returns  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Pennsylvania,  showing  its  summary  of  pay-rolls  for  the 
year  1910  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Number    Number          Total  Average  Average- 
Employed,  of  Days.        Wages.  for  Year.  Per  Day. 

Miners     989           306  $773,004.96  $781.60  $2.55 

Mine    laborers..       664           306           439,695.05  662.19  2.16 

Coke  laborers. . .       516           284           287,242.09  556.67  1.96 


Total   2,169  $1,499,943.10         $691.54         $2.30 

The  average  number  of  men  at  work  daily  ranged  from- 

2524,   the  maximum,   in   February,  to   1872,   the  minimum, 

in  July.     The  actual   cash  paid  on  pay-rolls  ranged   from 

$51,590.38,  March  i  to  15,  to  $38,567.34,  July  I  to  15.     The- 

company  is  now  operating  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  coke 

ovens   and   about  80  to  85   per   cent,   of   its   coal   mining 

capacity. 

♦<-• 

The  Hope  Engineering  &  Supply  Company  has  opened* 
offices  in  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  as  con- 
sulting and  contracting  engineer  in  natural  gas.  Alfred  J. 
Diescher  is  engineer  for  the  new  company. 
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Distributing  Expense  Burden^ 

The  Analysis  Based  Upon  the  Capacity  to  Produce, 
Not  Upon  the  Cost  of  Production 

BY  A.   HAMILTON    CHURCH.t 


The  salient  feature  in  machine  shop  activity,  the  end 
toward  which  it  is  created  and  maintained,  is  the  getting 
of  work  past  the  tool  point.  However  numerous  and  com- 
plex the  subsidiary  activities,  they  all  of  them  serve  or 
should  serve  to  this  end  and  no  other.  From  this  defini- 
tion as  a  starting  point  we  may  develop  our  first  general 
proposition,  namely,  that  every  legitimate  e.xpense  in  a 
machine  shop  is  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
work  up  to,  under,  or  away  from  the  tool  point,  in  one  way 
or  another. 

One  class  of  this  expenditure  is  easily  understood  and 
mastered.  The  cost  of  the  machine  operator's  labor — and 
his  labor  is  at  the  tool  point — is  in  most  cases  a  perfectly 
straightforward  problem,  and  is  handled  most  successfully 
by  existing  cost  methods.  All  the  remainder,  however, 
amounting  to  anything  from  100  to  200  per  cent  of  direct 
operative  labor,  is  usually  jumbled  together  into  a  common 
fund  termed  expense  burden. 

Now,  while  we  persist  in  regarding  this  great  mass  of 
expense  simply  in  the  light  of  a  lot  of  figures  to  be  tabu- 
lated, analysed,  twisted  and  tortured  in  various  ways,  we 
may  succeed  in  finding  out  a  number  of  curious  facts 
worthy  of  being  put  on  exhibition  in  a  museum,  but  we 
shall  never  get  anywhere  near  knowing  the  very  thing  we 
ought  to  know — what  is  the  operation  cost  per  hour  of 
each  of  our  machines?  We  may  figure  our  consumption 
of  coal  in  terms  of  pounds  weight  of  product,  or  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  lubricating  oil  used  and  its  relation  to 
each  $i00  of  wages  paid  to  a  few  decimal  points,  and  I 
have  known  things  done  in  an  elaborately  useless  way 
almost  as  absurd  as  this,  or  we  may  do  what  is  quite 
common  practice  and  figure  our  expense  burden  as  so  much 
per  cent  of  our  directly  productive  wages. 

Manufacturing  Analysis 

The  first,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important,  dis- 
covery that  results  from  an  analysis  of  manufacturing 
activities  is  that  every  manufacturer  does  a  good  many 
things  besides  manufacture.  Some  of  these  he  does  from 
necessity,  others  he  does  from  choice,  or  because  he  sees 
a  distinct  economic  advantage  in  doing  them  for  himself. 
Stated  in  more  abstract  language,  actual  production  is  the 
last  organization  in  a  chain  of  state  but  separate  organiza- 
tions. 

In  order  to  manufacture  economically,  most  manufac- 
turers (and  we  may  say  all  large  manufacturers  without 
exception)  take  on  a  number  of  non-manufacturing  func- 
tions, some  of  which  are  preliminary  to  production,  such 
as  that  of  landowner,  landlord,  or  power  supplier,  and 
some  of  which  are  concurrent  with  but  subsidiary  to  pro- 
duction, as,  for  example,  storekeeping,  and  costkeeping. 
The  first  three  of  these  are  entirely  separable  and  as  a 
matter  of  practice  are  not  always  exercised  by  the  manu- 
facturer; the  last  two  are,  of  necessity,  always  exercised 
by  him  without  recourse  to  outside  aid. 

Now,  every  one  who  has  given  any  consideration  to 
the  question  of  expense  burden  is  aware  that  one  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristics  is  that  it  does  not  rise  and 
fall  proportionally  with  the  volume  of  work  in  the  shops, 
iou  pay  for  labor  as  and  when  you  require  it,  but  you  have 
to  foot  the  bills  for  expense  burden  whether  you  require  it 
or  not.  If,  therefore,  you  treat  burden  as  an  item  of 
cost,  you  introduce  a  fluctuating  element  which  very  soon 
ceases  to  have  any  valuable  significance  when  work  is  not 
steady  in  the  shops.  This  is  largely  because  the  analysis 
of  facts,  the  division  of  the  functions  of  the  organized 
factory  into  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  func- 
tions, has  been  overlooked,  and  consequently  the  true 
meaning  of  expense  burden  has  been  missed.  I  will  try 
to  express  what  I  believe  to  be  its  true  meaning  in  a  single 
phrase : 

What  Expense  Burden  Represents 

Expense  burden  represents,  not  the  cost  of  production, 
but  the  cost  of  capacity  to  produce.  It  follows  that,  when 
this  capacity  is  not  fully  utilized,  the  cost  of  the  resulting 


•Condensed  from   a   paper  presented  before  the   National   Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association.  Atlantic  City,  N.  T..  May  18,  1911. 
+Consulting   Industrial    Engineer,   Boston,   Mass. 


inefficiency  or  waste  of  resources  must  be  kept  separate 
from  production  costs  proper.  Under  any  averaging  or 
percentage  system  of  handling  expense  burden,  this  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  separation  cannot  possibly  be  made. 

I  will  now  carry  the  definition  one  stage  further  by  say- 
ing that  expense  burden  represents,  in  the  main,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  non-manufacturing  functions  exercised 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  that  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  our  ceasing  to  think  of  expense  burden  as 
a  whole,  but  in  turning  our  attention  to  the  various  non- 
manufacturing  services  and  observing  their  relation  to 
capacity  to  produce  and  then  to  actual  production. 

The  essence  of  this  principle  consists  in  carefully  dis- 
entangling all  the  different  items  of  non-manufacturing, 
services  and  in  observing  how  each  of  them,  taken  sepa- 
rately, bears  on  capacity  to  produce,  first  by  departments 
and  then  by  individual  machines.  About  the  simplest  case; 
is  that  of  a  rented  building,  the  rent  of  which  is  obviously 
easily  reducible  to  an  annual  rent  per  square  foot  of 
available  shop  space,  and  this  is  charged  up  to  the  machine 
according  to  the  space  the  latter  occupies.  Now  where 
the  land  and  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer 
all  the  expense  and  outgoings  on  the  property  are  kept 
by  themselves  and  commuted  into  a  rent  exactly  as  if  the 
property  was  rented  from  an  outsider.  They  are  not 
thrown  into  a  general  collection  of  similar  charges  and 
called  expense  burden.  The  exact  bearing  of  that  par- 
ticular non-manufacturing  function  called  property-owning 
on  capacity  to  produce,  is  ascertained  just  as  it  would  be 
ascertained  if  the  property  were  rented  from  an  outsider, 
all  the  group  of  expenses  belonging  to  it  are  segregated 
and  merged  in  an  annual  rent.  Further,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  quite  as  easy  to  segregate  all  the  other  indirect 
or  non-manufacturing  services  and  reduce  them  to  rents 
chargeable  for  such  services,  instead  of  throwing  them 
into  a  general  expense  burden  fund. 

Charging  Up  Indirect  Services 

When  all  such  indirect  services  have  been  segregated 
and  reduced  to  rents  these  are  charged  first  against  de- 
partments and  then  against  individual  machines  on  various 
bases  of  location.  The  total  charge  standing  against  each 
machine  is  then  divided  by  the  number  of  working  hours 
in  a  month  or  year,  and  so  an  hourly  rent  for  the  use 
of  that  machine  is  determined. 

When  all  such  rents  for  indirect  services  have  been  de- 
termined and  given  an  outlet  on  to  jobs  in  the  form  of 
machine  rents  a  further  and  most  important  principle  of 
my  method  comes  into  play.  The  capacity  to  produce 
may  not  always  be  utilized  to  the  full.  In  the  case  of  a 
given  machine  having  a  rent  of  25  cents  per  hour,  what- 
ever work  is  done  at  it  is  charged  at  25  cents  an  hour, 
whether  the  shop  be  full  or  slack.  That  is  to  say.  that 
on  this  method,  alone  among  expense  burden  methods, 
production  cost  is  unaffected  by  conditions  in  the  shop. 
You  must  not  punish  the  job  because  part  of  your  capacity 
to  produce  is  being  wasted.  You  have  only  used  25  cents' 
worth  of  the  capacity  to  produce  which  that  particular 
machine  possesses,  and  that  is  all  the  job  should  be 
charged  with. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  idle  time?  This  idle  time 
represents  wasted  capacity  to  produce,  first,  of  the  ma- 
chines individually;  second,  of  the  machines  collectively 
in  departments ;  and,  third,  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  In 
practice  the  total  of  idle  time  by  departments  is  the  sig- 
nificant figure.  The  total  of  this  idle  time  is  ascertained 
and  expressed  as  a  supplementary  rate  or  percentage  on 
the  monthly  total  of  machine  rents  already  charged  to 
jobs.  You  may  think  that  here  we  get  back  to  a  per- 
centage after  all.  So  we  do.  But  consider  what  this 
percentage  is.  It  is  the  ratio  of  wasted  to  utilized  re- 
sources ;  something  quite  new  and  very  important  to 
know. 

This  supplementary  rate  may  or  may  not  be  charged 
to  individual  jobs,  as  preferred.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  great  use  in  doing  so  as  long  as 
the  ratio  is  determined  and  made  known  month  by  month. 
For  it  represents  waste,  and  nothing  else,  and  has  no  real 
connection  with  particular  jobs  at  all.  If  you  do  charge 
it  up,  then  you  have  costs  of  direct  labor,  cost  of  indirect 
services  as  expressed  in  machine  rents,  and  a  third  figure 
which  gives  you  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  allotment  of 
the  total  waste.     But  I  prefer  to  consider  such  waste  zs. 
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a  separate  job,  and  a  very  bad  job,  and  keep  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate item  in  the  shop  accounts.  For  the  sake  of  "rounding 
off"  the  costs  it  is  sometimes  distributed,  but  I  regard 
this  as  a  concession  to  the  old  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
figures  by  distributing  them  somewhere  and  somehow, 
regardless  of  whether  the  result  has  any  true  significance 
or  not.  In  my  idea,  waste  is  waste,  and  when  you  have 
separated  it  out  face  it  squarely  and  admit  that  it  is 
none  the  less  waste  if  you  arbitrarily  spread  it  over  jobs. 
I  allow  that  this  is  sometimes  an  uncomfortable  thing  to 
have  to  do. 

The  Summing  Up 

To  sum  up,  I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  this  method  of  ascertaining  true  costs  of  pro- 
duction separated  from  wasted  capacity  to  produce. 

1.  Instead  of  throwing  all  indirect  expenses  together 
into  a  common  fund  of  burden,  and  then  elaborately  en- 
alyzing  them  in  the  despairing  effort  to  make  something 
significant  out  of  them,  we  segregate  and  keep  separate 
the  cost  of  all  non-manufacturing  services. 

2.  Having  segregated  each  group  of  expenses,  we  de- 
termine the  rent  charge  that  must  be  made  for  it,  pre- 
cisely as  the  owner  of  a  terrace  of  houses  settles  what 
rent  he  will  charge  individual  tenants.  But,  of  course, 
in  the  case  of  these  service  rents  there  is  no  item  of 
net  profit  included. 

3.  Each  department  is  charged  up  with  its  due  share 
of  each  of  these  service  rents. 

4.  The  share  of  individual  machines  in  each  of  these 
different  service  rents  is  ascertained. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  this  process  each  machine  will 
have  been  found  to  be  charged  with  a  number  of  annual 
rent  charges,  which  represent  the  annual  cost  of  that 
machine's  capacity  to  produce.  These  separate  items  are 
then  aggregated  and  commuted  into  an  hourly  machine 
rent  which  is  charged  against  all  work  done  at  that 
machine. 

This  completes  the  cycle  of  true  costs.  The  residue 
which  is  left  over,  because  idle  machines  have  not  charged 
the  whole  of  their  "capacity  to  produce"  on  to  jobs, 
is  collected  together  monthly,  and  represents  waste  pure 
and  simple,  or,  as  the  fashionable  term  of  the  day  ex- 
presses it,  it  represents  "inefficiency."  Whether  you  spread 
it  over  jobs  or  not  is  not  a  question  of  principle,  but  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  bookkeeping  considerations 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  costs  proper. 


Shipments  from  the  Hill  Mine 


A   Large    Output    for    1911 — Concentration    at 
Coleraine 


M.\RQUETTE,  Mich.,  May  20. — The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  big  concentrating  plant  at  Coleraine.  west- 
ern Mesaba  iron  range,  will  be  operated  practically  to  its 
capacity  the  present  season.  This  washery  is  designed  to 
separate  ore  from  its  sandy  or  shaly  impurities,  and  with 
five  units  installed  and  in  commission  it  is  capable  of 
handling  10.000  tons  of  material  a  day  of  20  hours.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  seven  additional  units,  but  ex- 
cept that  the  steel  framework  for  these  is  in  place  their 
construction  has  been  deferred  to  a  later  date.  The  plant 
will  treat  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.000,000  tons  of  sandy 
ores  this  season.  Considerable  of  this  product  will  come 
from  the  Hill  mine  at  Marble.  The  Hill  contains  prob- 
ably more  than  60,000,000  tons  of  ore  and  it  is  being  de- 
veloped on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  open-pit  property. 
It  entered  the  shipping  list  only  last  season,  and  yet  before 
navigation  had  ended  in  the  fall  it  had  forwarded  800,000 
tons  of  ore.  That  outgo  will  be  better  than  doubled  this 
season.  Indeed,  it  is  expected  the  shipments  will  approxi- 
mate 2,000,000  tons.  Stripping  the  overburden  is  a  work 
carried  on  day  and  night,  and  it  will  be  continued  through- 
out the  year,  along  with  the  mining  operations.  At  the 
present  time  eight  steam  shovels  and  15  locomotives  are  in 
commission.  The  bulk  of  the  ore  is  of  a  grade  that  can 
be  forwarded  directly  to  the  shipping  port.  The  rest  must 
first  be  sent  to  the  big  washerj'  at  Coleraine  for  treat- 
ment. To  care  for  this  ore  the  Steel  Corporation's  Duluth, 
Missabe  &•  Northern   railroad  has  been  laying  additional 


tracks  into  the  mine.    The  Great  Northern  has  had  a  large 
force  of  men  engaged  in  similar  work. 

At  Other  Minnesota  Properties 

A  new  shipper  on  the  Mesaba  this  year  will  be  the 
Leonidas  mine,  a  property  which  the  Steel  Corporation 
IS  opening  in  the  Eveleth  district.  Stripping  was  conducted 
throughout  the  winter  and  latterly  it  has  been  prosecuted 
even  more  vigorously,  additional  engines  and  crews  hav- 
ing been  put  to  work.  A  portion  of  the  Leonidas  deposit 
extends  to  a  considerably  greater  depth  than  ordinarily  is 
the  case  on  the  Mesaba,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
this  ore  a  shaft  is  being  sunk.  This  will  be  carried  down 
625  ft.  and  it  already  has  penetrated  two-thirds  of  that 
distance.  Another  new  mine  in  this  field  is  the  Virginia 
property  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  The  Virginia  began 
shipments  last  year  and  closed  the  season  with  a  record 
of  300,000  tons.  The  output  this  year  will  considerably 
exceed  that  tonnage. 

The  Buhl  district  contains  a  number  of  prospective 
mines.  One  of  these,  the  Sharon,  a  mile  to  the  east,  is 
to  be  opened  as  a  steam  shovel  producer  and  it  is  the 
understanding  the  work  will  be  commenced  within  a  short 
time.  A  valuable  tract  in  possession  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  the  Culver  property.  The  Culver  will  be  an 
open  pit,  but  the  date  of  its  development  is  indefinite. 
An  8o-acre  tract  lying  between  the  Whiteside  and  Wood- 
bridge  mines  is  controlled  by  H.  L.  Bartlett  and  others  of 
Virginia,  Minn.  Its  value  has  been  proved  by  exploration 
and  development  work  is  now  in  progress.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  tow'n  and  near  the  Great  Northern  depot, 
the  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Company  is  conducting  ex- 
ploratory operations.  Ore  has  been  encountered  and  there 
are  excellent  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  deposit  is  of 
liberal  proportions.  Further  west  on  the  range,  at  Nash- 
wauk,  the  Steel  Corporation  is  the  holder  of  eighty  acres 
adjoining  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company's  Crosby  mine. 
Engineers  have  been  at  work  there  the  past  fortnight  or 
more  engaged  in  making  surveys,  and  it  is  reported  the 
development  of  the  property  is  to  be  undertaken  this 
season. 

The  Cuyuna  range,  the  first  ore  from  which  is  about 
to  be  sent  out,  will  have  only  one  shipping  mine  this 
season.  This  will  be  the  Kennedy  property  of  the  Rogers- 
Brown  interests.  However,  a  number  of  properties  are 
in  course  of  development  and  will  commence  shipments  a 
year  hence.  Others  are  being  explored.  Most  of  the 
activity  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Crosby.  This  village  is  grow- 
ing steadily,  as  are  other  communities  within  the  iron- 
bearing  zone,  and  there  is  great  confidence  that  the  region 
has  a  bright  future  before  it.  The  ore  traffic  will  be 
handled  by  the  Soo  Line,  and  with  its  new  dock  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior  the  railroad  is  ready  for  it.  The 
pier  is  600  ft.  long  and  78  ft.  high.  It  contains  100  storage 
pockets.  50  on  each  side.  The  dock  is  comparatvely  small, 
but  eventually,  as  the  traffic  increases,  it  will  be  made 
materially  larger.  The  railroad  company  has  1.800  ft. 
of  space  from  the  end  of  the  pier  to  the  harbor  line  and 
thus  has  room  to  triple  the  capacity  of  the  dock  at  any  time 
greater  shipping  facilities  are  needed. 

The  Section  Thirty  mine,  the  first  property  developed 
on  the  Vermilion  range  since  the  Savoy  and  the  Sibley 
were  opened  in  1888,  will  send  out  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons  this  season,  it  is  expected.  It  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  shippers  last  year,  with  an  output  of  50,000 
tons. 

On  the  Old  Ranges 

The  Iron  River  field  at  the  western  end  of  the  Menomi- 
nee range  has  been  entered  by  still  another  concern  of 
prominence  in  the  iron  trade.  This  is  the  Wickwire  Steel 
Company  of  Buffalo.  With  it  added  to  the  list  no  less 
than  16  operators  of  similar  kind  are  now  interested  in 
the  Iron  River  country.  The  Wickwire  Company  has 
taken  an  option  on  an  8o-acre  tract  in  Section  14,  43-35, 
known  as  the  Purcell  property,  and  has  already  given  a 
contract  to  the  Cole  &  McDonald  Development  Company 
to  explore  the  land  with  diamond  drills.  The  Purcell 
lies  in  the  same  locality  as  the  Mineral  Mining  Company's 
James  mine  and  the  New  York  State  Steel  Company's 
Goodman  and  Gleason  tracts,  all  of  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  valuable.  There  is  little  question  that  the 
land  contains  ore.  The  Wickwire  Company  is  understood 
to  be  contemplating  the  exploration  of  still  other  prop- 
erties in  the  Iron  River  district.  Deals  are  pending,  also, 
involving  the  entry  of  the  field  by  ot^ier  new   interests. 
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A  Special  Centrifugal  Blower 


The  use  of  the  air  blast  for  blowing  scale  from  dies 
is  becoming  more  general.  A  pressure  of  from  12  to  14 
ounces  is  ordinarily  employed,  but  where  the  dies  are 
deep  cut  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars,  a  higher  pressure 
must  of  necessity  be  maintained.  A  recent  development  of 
the  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a  special 
centrifugal    blower    which    is    designed    to    produce    pres- 


Fig.    1. — A  New  High   Efficiency  High-Pressure   Blower   Built  by  the 
American   Blower  Company,   Detroit,   Mich. 

sures  as  high  as  24  ounces  per  square  inch.  Although 
this  high  pressure  renders  the  blower  especially  adaptable 
for  service  in  connection  with  deep  cut  dies,  it  never- 
theless can  be  installed  in  connection  with  standard  speed 
electric  motors  to  which  it  is  directly  connected.  Fig.  I 
is  a  view  of  one  of  these  blowers  and  Fig.  2  shows  an 
installation  where  the  blower  furnishes  the  air  blast  to 
oil-burning    furnaces. 

A  scale-blowing  rig  for  use  with  deep  dies  has  recently 
been  installed  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  blower  forming  a  part  of  the  outfit 
is  a  special  high-presure  machine  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.   I.     The  wheel  is  82  in.   in   diameter  and  a  pressure 


of  22  ounces  is  regularly  maintained  in  a  system  compris- 
ing 24  deflecting  pipes  which  have  an  aggregate  free  area 
ot  34  sq.  in.  and  54  j4-in.  nozzles  for  blowing  the  scale 
from  the  dies.  The  velocity  at  which  the  air  issues  from 
the  latter  is  24,000  ft.  per  minute.  A  50-hp.  direct  current 
motor  operating  at  a  speed  of  950  r.p.m.  drives  the  blower 
through  a  flexible  strap  coupling.  When  all  the  nozzles 
and  the  deflecting  pipes  are  in  service  the  load  upon  the 
motor  is  slightly  less  than  its   full  rating. 

Ordinarily  an  air  compressor  might  be  purchased  to 
supply  the  blast  required  in  this  class  of  work,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  the  use  of  a  special  type  of  high 
efficiency  high-pressure  blower  has  not  only  reduced  the 
initial  cost  by  approximately  50  per  cent,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  effecting  savings  in  both  the  operating  and  the 
maintenance  costs.  Other  uses  to  which  the  new  blower 
can  be  adapted  are  the  furnishing  of  air  blast  to  oil-fired 
furnaces  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  and  also  for  forge  and 
cupola  survice. 

♦-•-• 

The  Growth  of  Cast  Iron 


Prof.  H.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  professor  of  metallurgy, 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  England,  presented  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at 
its  meeting  in  London,  England,  May  10  and  11,  on  the 
influence  on  the  growth  of  cast  iron  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus and  manganese.  The  paper  was  supplementary 
to  one  published  by  Professor  Carpenter  and  Professor 
Rugan  on  the  influence  of  carbon,  silicon  and  gases  dis- 
solved in  the  iron  and  those  penetrating  from  outside, 
which  paper  was  pubHshed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  1909.  A  summary  of  the  investigation  as 
to   sulphur,   phosphorus   and   manganese   follows : 

Phosphorus  tends  to  diminish  growth.  If  0.3  per  cent, 
is  present,  growth  is  lessened  by  about  3  per  cent.  Higher 
percentages  tend  to  diminish  growth  still  more. 

Sulphur  is  never  present  in  commercial  cast  iron  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  have  more  than  a  small  influence  on 
growth,  which  is,  however,  in  the  direction  of  retardation. 

Manganese  retards  the  rate  of  growth  in  all  cases,  and 
diminishes  the  absolute  amount  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Dissolved  gases  have  no  influence  on  the  growth  of  an 
iron  containing  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  silicon ;  between 
i.;5  and  3.0  per  cent,  of  this  element,  they  may  cause  a 
growth  of  from  I  to  2  per  cent.  Their  influence  is  most 
potent  when  silicon  does  not  exceed  i  per  cent.,  and  in  such 
cases  they  may  be  responsible  for  a  growth  of  at  least 
10  per  cent. 

The    simplest    and    most    rapid    test    for    forming    an 
opinion  as  to  the  growth  that  is  liable  to  take  place  in 
any  particular  gray  iron  is  to  estimate  the  silicon,  and  then 
read   off  the  approximate  growth. 
Silicon  Approximate  Growth       Silicon 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent 

1. 00  15.0  2.50 

1.25  18.5  2.75 

1.50  21.5  3.00 

1.75  24.5  3.25 

2.00  27.0  3.50 

2.25  29.0 

.•\lloys  containing  from  2.25  to  2.40  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
0.40  to  0.48  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  varying  quantities  of 
manganese,  showed  the  following  growths  after  151  heats: 

Growth 

Per  Cent. 

7.49 


Approximate  Growth 
Per  Cent. 
31.0 
32.5 
34.0 
35.5 
37.0 


Manganese 

Per  Cent. 

0.510 


0.735 
0.935 


6.06 
3.09 


An  alloy  containing  2.66  per  cent,  of  carbon,  0.587  per 
cent,  of  silicon,  and  1.64  per  cent,  of  manganese  showed 
no  signs  of  growth  after  150  heats,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  slight  contraction,   namely,   about  0.13   per  cent. 

It  is  a  tough  material,  and  its  mechanical  properties 
were  improved  by  this  treatment. 

It  begins  to   freeze  at  about   1346  deg.   C. 

It  appears  to  be  a  suitable  material  for  annealing  ovens, 
rolls,  grate  bars  and  the  grids  of  muffle  furnaces,  whose 
growth  when  in  the  form  of  gray  iron  is  so  objectionable 
a  feature.  Probably  it  could  be  used  for  ingot  molds  in 
an  iron  foundry  without  cracking. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  minimum  growth  and  non- 
cracking,  the  most  suitable  material  for  ingot  molds  into 
which  molten  steel  is  cast  appears  to  be  a  very  mild  steel. 


Fig.    2. — The    Blower    Installed    to    Supply    the    Air    Blast    to    Oil 
Furnaces. 


The  population  of  London,  England,  by  the  census  just 
completed,  is  7,252,963,  against  6,581,402  in  1901. 
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The  Pittsbimirgh  Foumdry  Comiveinitioinis 

Coincident   Meetings  of  the  American   Foundrymen's,   American   Brass   Founders'   and 

American  Foundry  Foremen's  Associations  and  Exhibition  of  the 

Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company 

The  exhibition  of  foundry  machinery  and  supplies  was  again  undeniably  the  central  feature  of  the  foun- 
drymen's meetings  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  23  to  26.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as  dei)r<fciating  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  formal  sessions  for  the  presentation  of  papers,  as  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
papers  were  admittedly  high,  but  the  technical  contributions  are  recognized  as  permanent  and  do  not  need 
to  have  the  immediate  attention  that  the  instructive  and  informing  details  of  the  exhibits  do.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact  that  the  exhibition  was  the  largest  given  over  to  the  interests  of  the  foundry  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Some  500  tons  of  machinery,  it  is  estimated,  were  brought  to  the  exposition  halls,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  cost  of  bringing  and  displaying  the  material  aggregated  close  to  $200,000.  Besides  the 
size  of  the  affair,  the  use  of  the  buildings  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society,  including  accom- 
modations of  the  association  meetings,  added  much  to  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  the  convention, 
and  large  sales,  of  interest  incidentally  to  the  commercial  world  at  this  time,  were  made  by  the  exhibitors. 
The  associations  served  to  mark  again  the  remarkable  progress  being  made  in  foundry  practice,  and  the  foun- 
drymen's sessions  were  conspicuous  for  the  attention  given  to  steel  casting  problems.  Finally,  the  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  different  meetings  and  entertainment  provisions  articulated  with  one  another  reflected 
no  inconsiderable  advance  thought  on  the  part  of  the  association  officers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's 
Association. 


In  last  week's  issue  were  reported  the  opening  cere- 
monies and  substantially  all  the  deliberations  of  Tuesday's 
meetings,  May  23,  of  the  associated  foundrymen's  annual 
convention.  The  joint  session  held  on  Tuesday  morning 
had  much  to  do  with  what  may  be  called 

Efficiency  in  the  Foundry 

Ellsworth  M.  Taylor's  paper  on  "Production  Costs — A 
Factor  in  Scientific  Management"  accepted  a  hypothetical 
condition  prevailing  in  a  jobbing  foundry,  and  from  that 
hj-pothesis  proceeded  to  describe  the  method  of  arriving 
at  actual  cost  of  an  individual  casting.  He  strongly  em- 
phasized the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  commercial  weak- 
ness of  the  foundry  industry  to-day  was  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  sound  business  methods.  "And  when  I  say  this, 
I  mean  primarily  sound  cost  methods,  because  sound  cost 
methods  are  to  a  manufacturing  business  what  a  man's 
heart  is  to  his  body." 

The  paper  by  C.  E.  Knoeppel,  Xew  York  City,  on  "The 
Efficiency  Movement  in  the  Foundry,"  read  by  title,  argued 
for  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  executive  officers  and 
the  works  to  the  end  that  the  seemingly  illogical  condition 
of  higher  wages  and  lower  costs  might  be  secured.  He 
discussed  in  this  connection  the  conservation  of  human 
eflfort. 

"Why  Cost  Systems  Fail"  by  S.  E.  Nold,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  close  co-operation 
in  the  office  and  the  plant. 

Cupola  Charges 

"Cupola  Melting  Practice"  by  P.  Munnoch,  taking  up 
the  problem  from  the  British  standpoint,  was  read  by  title. 
The  paper  by  R.  H.  Palmer,  Salem.  Ohio,  also  on  "Cu- 
pola Practice,"  aroused  a  lot  of  attention  because  of  an 
inquiry  by  Mr.  Walker  in  regard  to  the  variation  in  ratios 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who  spoke  of  a  difference  of 
from  5  to  I  and  10  to  I.  Mr.  Palmer  replied  that  he  ought 
to  have  said  this  variation  depended  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  size  of  the  cupola.  He  also  said  that  the  mat- 
ter of  economy  was  influenced  by  the  demand  for  iron  of 
the  different  grades  required  for  the  several  purposes  in 
his  business,  as  between  the  small  parts  and  the  engine 
beds  and  flywheels.  He  used  large  charges  of  coke  be- 
tween the  charges  of  iron  in  order  more  definitely  to  sepa- 
rate these  grades  of  metal.  If  it  were  not  for  this  separa- 
tion by  the  coke,  the  two  grades  of  the  metal  insensibly 
went  into  the  other.  This  statement  brought  out  an  in- 
quirj'  as  to  whether  the  practice  did  not  raise  the  bight 
of  the  charge  above  the  bed,  to  which  Mr.  Palmer  replied 
that  it  did.  but  he  preferred  the  higher  bed. 

Major  Speer  then  inquired  if  the  atmospheric  onditions 


had  any  effect  upon  the  melting  of  the  iron,  to  which  Mr. 
Palmer  answered  that  it  undoubtedly  had ;  that  he  pre- 
ferred a  damp  day  as  being  the  most  favorable  for  the 
melt.  This  brought  up  a  question  by  Mr.  Ryan,  wha 
wanted  to  know  if  the  difference  in  the  melting  practice 
under  those  conditions  was  not  due  rather  to  the  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  belt  that  drove  the  blower,  giving 
it  a  tighter  grip.  Mr.  Palmer  replied  that  his  blower  was- 
direct  connected,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Moldenke  stated  that  in  his  judgment  and  experi- 
ence it  did  not  matter  whether  the  cupola  was  large  or 
small ;  the  tuyeres  high  or  low ;  that  the  main  considera- 
tion was  to  have  the  iron  in  8  to  10  min.  and  to  use  small 
charges.  Eight  out  of  10  foundrymen,  he  said,  did  not 
know  how  to  make  iron.  He  told  of  a  late  visit  to  a  foun- 
dry melting  50  tons,  where  he  found  that  the  first  charge 
was  8000  lb.  and  the  following  charges  2000  lb.  He  ad- 
vocated making  the  charges  uniform,  2000  lb.,  and  no  fur- 
ther trouble  was  experienced. 

Briquetting  Metal  Borings 

Dr.  Moldenke's  paper  on  "The  Briquetting  of  Metal 
Borings,"  which  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  proved 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  session.  The  slides 
showed  interior  and  exterior  views  of  plants  in  Germany 
making  briquettes,  also  the  machinery  and  process  of 
manufacture.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of 
making  briquettes.  Dr.  Moldenke  replied  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  give  this  because  the  different  processes  were  pat- 
ented. He  added  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  briquettes- 
shown  in  the  slides  was  60  cents  per  ton,  including  over- 
head charges,  interest  on  investment,  etc.  The  cost  of  in- 
stalling one  of  the  plants  was  estimated  at  $35,000.  He 
added  that  there  were  ten  plants  in  Europe  manufacturing 
briquetted  metal  borings  and  that  the  briquettes  were  sold 
on  an  equality  with  pig  iron. 

He  stated  that  if  all  briquettes  were  charged  into  the 
cupola,  there  would  be  a  melting  loss  of  8  per  cent.,  though 
with  good  management  this  might  be  reduced  to  6  per 
cent. ;  but  if  with  only  15  per  cent,  briquettes,  the  melting 
loss  would  be  only  $%  per  cent.  The  silicon,  he  added, 
and  the  total  carbon  would  go  down  with  the  use  of  bri- 
quettes while  the  sulphur  went  up.  In  charging  steel 
briquettes  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  a  saving  of  20  to  30 
min.  was  made  in  getting  the  heat.  He  mentioned  that  the 
use  of  briquettes  in  cylinder  work  was  very  satisfactory, 
securing  a  close  grain  in  the  iron,  fine  wear  and  excellent 
finish. 

The  paper  by  George  R.  Brandon,  of  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  on  the  "Me- 
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chanical  Charging  of  Cupola,"  described  the  latest  charg- 
ing machines  made  by  this  company.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  which  showed  the  various  methods 
of  charging  cupolas  by  machine.  Dr.  Moldenke  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  using  these  machines  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  charge  in  the  cupola  was  uneven, 
because  the  coke  and  iron  all  went  to  one  side  of  the  cu- 
pola. He  described  a  rather  interesting  method  of  cupola 
charging  which  he  had  witnessed  in  a  southern  foundry. 
In  this  plant  the  charges  were  loaded  into  a  bucket  with  a 
drop  bottom  which  was  drawn  into  the  cupola  and  the 
charge  dropped  and  as  a  result  the  bed  of  the  cupola  was 
always  even. 

Mr.  Brandon  stated  that  the  drawback  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Moldenke  in  the  use  of  charging  machines  could  be 
easily  overcome  by  the  manipulation  of  the  air  controlling 
the  charging  machine.  It  was  within  the  power  of  the 
operator  to  give  the  charge  any  impetus  desired,  which 
resulted  in  spreading  the  contents  evenly. 

A  paper  by  J.  B.  Nau,  New  York  City,  entitled  "Prog- 
ress in  Heated  Foundry  Mixers,"  was  read  by  title,  as  was 
also  the  paper  by  John  M.  Perkins  of  St.  Louis,  on  "De- 
fective Castings." 

E.  H.  Mumford,  in  presenting  his  paper,  "Molding  Ma- 
chine Practice,"  suggested  that  a  commission  or  board  of 
experts  on  molding  machines  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
select  the  best  machines   for  the  various  classes  of  work 


the  fine  grains  desirable.  One  phenomenon  he  mentioned 
was  that  if  the  casting  were  left  a  little  too  long  in  the 
mold,  it  was  chilled,  while  if  it  were  removed  to  exposure 
to  an  atmosphere  of  40  or  50  deg.,  no  chill  resulted.  The 
casting  has  to  be  taken  out  before  contraction  has  taken 
place  and  it  has  to  be  bumped  out,  as  Mr.  Custer  expressed 
it.  In  referring  to  blow  holes  he  emphasized  that  iron 
high  in  manganese  and  sulphur  was  of  course  especially 
given  to  developing  blow  holes,  and  a  cure  for  the  blow- 
hole question  generally  was  to  provide  a  trap  in  the  gate. 
Manganese  is  to  the  permanent  mold,  he  said,  what  high 
sulphur  is  to  the  sand  casting. 

Numerous  practical  details  of  foundry  operation,  giv- 
ing useful  hints  regarding  what  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
the  little  and  insignificant  things,  were  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  Benj.  D.  Fuller,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  en- 
titled, "A  View  of  the  Foundry  at  Close  Range." 

A  paper  on  "Coremaking  and  Core  Machines"  was 
read  by  Archie  M.  Loudon,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  "Of  late  years," 
he  said,  "we  have  had  the  benefit  of  several  ingenious 
machines  enabling  us  to  produce  cores  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  hand-made  ones  of  the  same  character.  The  latest 
development,"  the  author  added,  "is  a  power  ramming  roll- 
over core  machine,  practically  an  automatic  core-maker, 
turning  out  work  of  almost  any  size  and  shape,  up  to 
18  in.  width  and  32  in.  length,  by  12  in.  depth,  with  the 
option   of  using   smaller  cores  by  duplicate  boxes  at  one 


JOSEPH    T.    SPEEK. 
Re-elected   President,    American    Foundrymen's  Association. 

for  which  they  were  designed  and  to  adopt  them  as  stand- 
ard. He  also  added  that  he  thought  the  future  develop- 
ment in  molding  machine  practice  would  be  in  the  handling 
of  the  molds  rather  than  in  the  making  of  molds. 

A  paper  by  John  Alexander,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  "Ma- 
chine versus  Hand  Molding,"  was  read  by  title. 

Permanent  Molds 

A  paper  which  engaged  much  interest  was  read  during 
the  Wednesday  morning  session,  on  "The  Permanent 
Mold,"  by  Edgar  A.  Custer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  paper  will  have  to  be  deferred 
at  this  writing,  but  the  author  emphasized  the  desirable 
physical  characteristics  acquired  by  castings  made  in  per- 
manent molds,  the  continuous  operation  possible,  the  large 
output  per  unit  of  space,  the  practicability  of  employing 
even  inexperienced  operatives  and  the  low  unit  cost  per 
pound  of  casting. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Custer  explained  that  he  did  not 
like  hot  iron  and  that  bulk  is  desired  in  the  mold  to  absorb 
the  heat  instantly  if  that  were  possible.  The  casting  is 
removed  when,  say,  there  is  an  exterior  solidification  or 
skin  2  or  3  in.  thick ;  then  the  hot  interior  in  the  attempt 
to  swell  will  as  a  result  of  the  internal  pressure  develop 
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operation.  The  cost  of  making  cores  with  this  machine 
is  anywhere  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  that  of  making 
these  cores  by  hand." 

The  recovery  of  the  "Waste  Sands  of  the  Foundry" 
was  described  in  a  paper  by  S.  A.  Capron,  Westfield,  Mass., 
presented  in  abstract.  The  author  called  attention  to  core- 
sand  washing  machines  as  a  practical  means  of  securing 
economy  by  cleaning  waste  core  sand  and  returning  a 
large  part  of  it  as  a  new  supply. 

The  washed  sand  is  free  from  all  objectionable  sub- 
stances and  satisfactory  for  use.  Not  over  20  per  cent, 
of  new  sand  is  required  to  keep  the  total  amount  at  the 
same  quantity.  These  machines  involve  a  water  process 
like  that  of  the  cinder  mill,  familiar  in  modern  foundry 
practice.  It  is  based  on  the  natural  separation  of  sharp 
sand  from  any  foreign  substances,  which  occurs  quite 
generally  in  any  slowly  moving  current  of  water.  In 
the  operation  15  or  20  cu.  yd.  of  waste  material  can  be 
handled  in  10  hours.  The  production  of  perfect  core- 
sand  from  this  amount  will  vary  irom  80  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent.  The  balance  is  recovered  in  the  settling 
basin,  and  brings  the  total  available  sand  up  to  about 
95  per  cent.  B\-  washing  worn  molding  sand  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  separate  25  per  cent,  of  good 
core-sand    from    the    fine    grade    of    Albany    stove    plate. 
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Core-sand  washing  maching  machines  should  run 
slowly,  turning  9  to  15  times  in  a  minute  according 
to  the  grade  of  sand  and  requiring  about  3  hp.  lor  this 
at  these  speeds.  The  water  used  is  about  10  cu.  ft.  to 
I  cu.  j'd.  of  waste  handled,  and  an  arrangement  could 
easily  be  perfected  whereby  the  water  could  be  used 
over  again  if  it  were  an  item. 

Pyrometry 

An  address  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  H.  StupakofT,  Pitts- 
burgh, on  the  selection  and  use  of  pyrometers.  He  de- 
scribed the  various  types  of  pryonieters  on  the  market, 
including  that  employing  silica  or  quartz  terminals  and 
making  unnecessary  the  use  of  the  brittle  porcelain  cov- 
ering commonly  a-  feature  of  thermal  electric  high-tem- 
perature indicating  apparatus.  The  other  forms  of  ap- 
paratus referred  to  were :  the  water  pyrometer,  such  as 
has  been  used  in  steam  boiler  trials,  involving  the  use  of 
some  incombustible  of  known  weight  and  specific  heat 
which  is  plunged  into  a  pail  of  water  or  other  and  better 
form  of  calorimeter ;  clay  cones  such  as  are  in  regular 
use  in  potteries ;  electric  resistance  pyrometers,  which  he 
emphasized  should  not  be  used  for  temperatures  over  1500 
deg.  F.,  as  platinum  for  instance,  undergoes  a  change  of 
resistance  when  it  is  over  exposed  to  high  temperature ; 
the  optical  method  of  closely  estimating  the  temperature, 
which,  however,  brings  in  the  question  of  personal  error, 
and  the  radiation  pyrometer,  which  is  not  calculated  to 
give  strictly  accurate  readings  when  the  heat  has  a  chance 
to  be  dissipated  in  part  by  convection,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  temperature  measurement  in  the  open  air,  and 
which  requires  perhaps  a  minute  or  two  for  focussing 
satisfactorily  the  radiant  heat. 

It  is  proper  for  The  Iron  Age  here  to  add  that  the 
Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  about  to  introduce 
a  pyrometer  especially  adapted  to  temperature  indication 
of  molten  metal.  It  employs  two  graphite  pencils,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other,  4  or  5  in.  long  and  about  J4  in- 
in  diameter.  These  are  mutually  insulated  and  the  electric 
circuit  for  the  thermal  electric  impulse  is  closed  through 
the  molten  metal  itself.  For  such  slow  disintegration  or 
destruction  of  the  graphite  as  may  take  place,  new  pencils 
may  be  inserted.  The  material  into  which  the  graphite  is 
screwed  has  been  selected  so  that  other  thermo-electric 
action  likely  to  be  set  up  is  compensated. 

The  Electric  Furnace 

A  short  paper,  mentioning  that  the  electric  furnace 
was  capable  of  improving  the  quality  of  foundry  iron, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  P.  Heroult,  New  York  City,  in 
part  as   follows : 

The  main  feature  of  what  is  called  strong  iron  is  the 
low  content  of  sulphur.  The  removal  of  sulphur  is  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  effective  operations  that  can  be 
performed  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  consists  simply 
in  pouring  into  the  furnace  a  charge  of  molten  pig  iron, 
if  possible  direct  from  the  blast  furnace;  if  not,  from  a 
•cupola  or  other  melting  apparatus,  then  heating  the 
metal  under  a  basic  slag  which  does  not  have  to  be 
scraped  or  removed  except  when  it  is  teemed  into  a 
ladle  with  the  metal  ready  for  pouring.  The  contents 
in  carbon,  silicon,  manganese  and  phosphorus  are  not 
affected  by  this  operation  unless  this  be  desired.  Com- 
mon bessemer  iron  worth  anywhere  from  $io-$i4  per 
ton  can  be  changed  into  strong  iron,  charcoal  iron,  car- 
wheel  iron,  or  so-called  cold-blast  charcoal  iron  for  a 
£ost  of  about  $1  per  ton. 

Open  Hearth  Steel  Foundry  Practice 

A  paper  was  read  by  Walter  MacGreggor,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  Foundries,  Chicago.  It  gave  a  comphehensive 
lot  of  figures  on  the  proportions  and  design  of  the  small 
open  hearth  furnace  for  steel  castings,  using  oil  burners. 

A  paper  on  open  hearth  steel  foundry  practice  was  read 
from  manuscript  by  R.  E.  Bull,  Granite  City,  111.  It  ex- 
plained that  with  the  basic  process  450  heats  could  be  run 
with  only  incidental  attention  for  upkeep  while  with  the 
acid  furnace  600  heats  were  possible  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  author  felt  that  oil  burners  were  often  not 
given  the  proper  atomization  and  the  use  of  oil  meters,  he 
asserted,  would  do  much  to  encourage  the  use  of  eco- 
nomical burners.  He  advocated  the  use  of  recording  ther- 
mometers and  pressure  gauges  to  obtain  and  maintain  the 
best  conditions.  For  superior  castings  he  championed  the 
basic  furnace  and  claimed  better  results  with  the  copeless 
molds.  He  considered  that  the  shrinkage  of  steel  castings 
did  not  augur  well  for  the  use  of  permanent  molds.  He 
regarded  the  fuel  oil  flame  as  more  economical  and  satis- 


factory for  core  ovens  than  coke.  He  placed  the  annealing 
temperature  at  800  deg.  Centigrade  (i475  deg.  F.)  The 
loss  in  bad  castings,  he  said,  was  4  per  cent,  for  daylight 
operation  only  and  6  per  cent,  with  day  and  night  opera- 
tion. He  exhibited  a  sample  heat  report  diagram  giving 
details  of  every  heat,  and  these  he  regarded  as  very  help- 
ful auxiliaries.  He  mentioned  that  the  deleterious  effect 
of  slag  resting  on  the  metal  was  met  by  the  use  of  thermit 
with  silicon.  As  little  as  2  in.  of  slag  on  the  ladle  did  not, 
he  said,  produce  any  harm,  but  5  or  6  in.  did.  He  has  also 
experimented  with  carbo,  using  20  lb.  in  a  25  ton  ladle; 
the  addition  of  carbon  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  points. 
The  material,  he  stated,  is  93  to  95  per  cent,  carbon  and  a 
product  of  refined  petroleum  sometimes  known  as  petro- 
leum coke. 

Converter  Steel  Castings 

The  manufacture  and  annealing  of  converter  steel  cast- 
ings were  discussed  in  an  extemporaneous  address  by 
Bradley  Stoughton,  New  York.  He  regarded  annealing 
as  not  always  necessary,  but  it  helped,  he  admitted,  to 
secure  the  best  grains  and  added  to  the  strength  and 
ductility  of  the  metal.  He  regarded  the  pyrometer  and 
microscope  both  as  important  apparatus  in  annealing  work. 
The  following  covers  in  brief  some  of  the  features  of  the 
address: 

Ingotism,  caused  by  casting  too  hot  or  cooling  too 
slowly,    is    not    always    obliterated    by    heat    treatment. 


H.  D.   MILES, 
Vice-President,   American   Foundrymen's  Association. 

The  coarse  grains  will  persist.  Double  annealing  is 
necessary.  The  second  treatment  is  necessary  at  a 
point  just  above  the  critical  temperature.  With  slow 
cooling  between  1600  and  1200  deg.  F.,  the  crystals  will 
be  thick.  The  aim  is  to  cool  the  steel  rapidly  through 
the  critical  range.  Sagger  cones  are  valuable  in  ascer- 
taining the  correct  temperature  conditions.  A  horse- 
shoe magnet  may  also  be  employed.  There  is  a  loss  of 
power  of  attraction  by  the  magnet  at  a  temperature 
below  which  the  rapid  cooling  is  to  be  stopped.  Silicon 
in  the  pig  iron  varies  tremendously.  It  is  better  at  Ij4 
or  iy2  per  cent,  going  to  the  converter.  It  causes  waste 
as  it  produces  slag — silica  and  oxide  of  iron  largely.  It 
increases  the  length  of  blow  and  therefore  entails  a 
loss  and  the  silicon  oxide  represents  heat  that  is  wasted. 
Three  blows  an  hour  he  recommended  for  the  con- 
verter. A  converter  for  castings  averaging  over  lOO  lb. 
cannot  compete  with  the  open-hearth  plant.  It  can 
make  smaller  castings  to  better  advantage.  Its  product 
ought  to  get  better  prices.  Money  loss  can  he  with- 
stood in  view  of  the  large  tonnage.  Open-hearth  fur- 
nace operators  seldom  know  what  it  costs  to  make 
small  castings.  Converter  founders  have  as  a  rule 
insufficient  capital.  They  are  prone  to  rush  into  the 
business  owing  to  the  low  initial  cost  relatively  of  the 
plant.     Open   hearth  and  converter  foundries  ought  to 
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divide  business  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  castings. 
Basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  to  make  small  castings, 
must  work  under  high  temperature  and  this,  with  at- 
tending large  slag  production,  brings  about  the  trouble 
experienced  with  slag. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Charles  V.  Slocum,  Pittsburgh,  on 
"Titanium  in  Steel  Castings."  It  will  be  found  reviewed 
at  some  length  in  this  issue. 

A  lantern  slide  discussion  of  the  practicability  of  the 
electric  induction  furnace  for  making  steel  castings  was 
presented  by  C.  H.  von  Baur,  New  York  City.  He  de- 
scribed the  installation  and  cost  of  operation  of  furnaces 
of  the  "Rochling-Rodenhauser  type  and  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  allowed  for  regulating  the  chemical  con- 
stituency of  the  metal  independently  of  its  temperature. 
The  cheapest  steel  scrap,  he  added,  can  be  made  into 
quality  steel  at  low  cost. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  iron  and  steel  was  made  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  New  York  City,  who  employed  lantern 
slides  for  illustration. 

Vanadium  in  Ceistings 

A  paper  was  read  on  the  Thursday  morning  session 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  by  G.  L.  Nor- 
ris,  American  Vanadium  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
"Vanadium  in  Iron  and  Steel  Castings."  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  fact  that  vanadium  was  not  a  cure-all  for 
the  ills  to  which  cast  material  is  heir  and  while  it  is  a 
scavenger,  it  is  an  expensive  one.  Its  chief  value  is  re- 
garded as  making  a  fine  grain  material,  tough  and  work- 
able, with  the  graphite  well  distributed  and  specially 
adapted  to  cylinder  castings  and  the  like.  Dr.  Moldenke 
had  found  that  the  strength  of  white  castings  was  in- 
creased three  times  when  vanadium  remained  in  the  iron, 
testing  without  and  with  at  1000  and  3300  lb.,  respectively. 
It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  while  added 
strength  was  a  result  of  the  use  of  vanadium,  the  wearing 
qualities  yet  remained  to  be  determined,  awaiting  the  lapse 
of  sufficient  time  to  give  a  proper  indication. 

A.GjOmprehensive  paper  illustrating  by  means  of  lantern 
slides'The  wide  scope  and  the  possibilities  of  the  applica- 
tion of  electric  motors  for  driving  machinery  in  the 
foundry  was  read  by  Brent  Wiley,  Pittsburgh. 

A  New  Blower  for  Cupola  Use 

A  new  blower  for  cupola  use  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  convention  through  a  paper  illustrated  with 
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lantern  photographs  presented  by  R.  H.  Rice,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.  It  is  a  centrif- 
ugal air  compressor,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  and  in- 


volves a  rapidly  rotating  wheel  of  remarkably  small  face 
or  depth  and  with  relatively  large  clearance  at  the  sides 
and  tips  of  the  blades.  This  fact  was  emphasized  as 
greatly    minimizing    resistances    in    operation.      Stationary 
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vanes  form  passages  around  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
through  which  air  thrown  by  the  centrifugal  action  is 
slowed  down  and  the  velocity  head  transformed  to  a  pres- 
sure head  suitable  for  use  in  cupola  work.  The  author 
showed  a  six-stage  blower  built  on  the  same  type  directly 
connected  to  a  steam  turbine  for  use  in  blast  furnace 
work.  He  claimed  that  there  was  extreme  steadiness  of 
air  pressure  produced  by  the  centrifugal  blower.  He 
explained  also  that  the  machine  had  only  two  bearings,- 
both  automatically  lubricated,  and  the  large  clearance  of 
the  rotating  eletnent  allowed  for  direct  connection  to  the 
electric  motor.  With  regard  to  the  usual  assumption 
that  30,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  are  required  for  i  ton  of  iron, 
he  asserted  that  actually  the  amount  of  air  is  no  more  than 
24,000  cu.  ft.,  and .  he  felt  the  reason  the  higher  figure 
had  so  wide  acceptance  was  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
calculation  of  the  output  of  the  commonly  used  cupola 
blowers   based   on   displacement   alone. 

A  Treatise  on  Pattern  Making 

.'Kn  extended  paper  on  pattern  making  and  pattern 
equipment  was  read  by  W.  S.  Giele,  of  the  Harrison 
Safety  Boiler  Works.  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  data  obtained  from  manufacturers  in  widely  differ- 
ing industries  and  relating  to  the  pattern  department,  and 
it  is  practically  a  treatise  on  the  best  in  pattern  shop  prac- 
tice. Among  other  things,  the  author  emphasizes  that 
the  capable  workman  can  work  much  faster  with  his 
head  than  with  his  hands  and  his  skill  and  manual  dex- 
terity are  applied  to  the  best  advantage  when  devoted  to 
the  intelligent  handling  of  mechanical  equipment  specially 
adapted  to  patternmaking. 

What  may  be  styled  a  companion  paper  to  that  of 
Prof.  Campbell  was  presented  at  the  close  of  the  Thurs- 
day morning  session  by  W.  P.  Putnam,  Detroit  Testing 
Laboratory,.  Detroit,  Mich.,  entitled  "The  Physical  and 
Chemical  Characteristics  of  Malleable  Iron."  Lantern 
photographs  were  used  to  show  the  effect  of  annealing. 
The  author  asserted  that  the  average  foundry  over  an- 
neals, but  admitted  that  errors  in  casting  were  sometimes 
overcome  by  annealing.  He  showed  records  indicating 
the  presence  of  more  graphite  carbon  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top  of  the  annealing  pots.  One  specimen  of  malle- 
able iron  he  had  found  to  give  over  21  per  cent,  elongation 
with  IS  per  cent,  reduction  in  area  and  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  53,283  lb.  per  square  inch  and  an  elastic  limit 
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of  37,195  lb.  In  another  specimen  on  heating  above  the 
critical  temperature,  a  condition  of  o.Sj  graphitic  carbon 
was  chargeable  to  0.60  combined  carbon  and  0.33  graphic 
carbon. 

The  last  session  of  the  meeting,  on  Friday  morning, 
was  introduced  with  the  reading  by  Thomas  D.  West, 
of  his  paper  on  ''Gas  Cavities,  Shot  and  Chilled  Iron  in 
Iron  Castings."  This  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Charles  V.  Slocum  considered  the  paper  as 
the  clearest  exposition  he  ever  read  of  the  cause  of  cold 
shot  and  regarded  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  foundry. 

Titanium  in  Malleable  Iron 

A  paper  on  ''Titanium  in  Malleable  Iron"  was  read  by 
C.  H.  Gale.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh.  He 
described  the  results  of  tests  made  with  bars  given  in 
some  cases  H  per  cent,  of  titanium,  in  some  others  14  Pf 
cent,  of  the  titanium  alloy,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  Tests 
for  the  tensile  strength  and  for  elongation  did  not  show 
any  advantage  with  the  addition  of  the  alloy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  untreated  specimens  showed  about  47.000  lb. 
per  square  inch  tensile  strength,  those  with  0.125  per  cent, 
alloy  showed  44.000  lb.  tensile  strength  and  those  with 
0.25  per  cent,  showed  about  43,000  lb.  tensile  strength. 
The  elongation  for  the  three  cases  were  on  the  average 
6,  3  and  2  per  cent.,  respectively.  Transverse  tests  were 
quite  different.  Where  the  untreated  specimens  fractured 
at  1 180  lb.  between  12-in.  supports,  the  transverse  tests  for 
the  smaller  amount  of  the  alloy  in  some  cases  extended 
beyond  the  range  of  the  testing  machine.  Later  investiga- 
tion covered  the  addition  of  a  less  amount  of  titanium,  in 
one  case  0.03  per  cent,  and  in  another  case  0.06  per  cent. 
In  these  specimens  no  titanium  remained  in  the  bars. 
Titanium,  when  used  in  large  quantities  for  purification, 
allows  the  graphite  to  separate  and  allows  the  silicon  to 
run  low  and  gives  good  soft  castings  and  such  he  felt  was 
the  value  of  titanium   in  malleable  iron. 

W.  D.  Alexander,  of  the  Albany  Malleable  Iron  Com- 
pany, Albany,  X.  Y.,  mentioned  briefly  an  extended  series 
of  tests  he  was  conducting  along  the  same  line.  He  found 
that  when,  for  example,  the  amount  of  the  alloy  was 
about  0.47,  there  was  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  treated 
metal,  but  when  there  was  i  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to 
1.75  per  cent.,  the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  untreated 
specimens.  He  has  now  under  investigation,  test  pieces 
with  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent,  titanium  alloy.  He  believes  that 
the  benefit  will  show  in  favor  of  large  castings. 

New  Officers  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
Association  occurred  on  the  Friday  morning  session.  In 
the  Thursday  morning  session.  President  Speer  had  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee  on  nominations :  W.  H. 
McFadden,  Pittsburgh,  chairman ;  L.  L.  Anthes,  .\ntl1e5 
Foundry  Company,  Toronto ;  A.  T.  Waterfall,  Russell 
Wheel  &  Foundry  Company,  Detroit;  E.  H.  Mumford, 
Mumford  IMoIding  Machine  Company,  New  York,  and  A. 
E.  Howell,  Phillips  &  Butorff  Mfg.  Company,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  as  auditing  com- 
mittee :  William  Yagle,  Lawrence  Iron  &  Steel  Foundry 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  A.  Bole,  Westinghouse  Ma- 
chine Company,  Pittsburgh. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  the  following  are  the  officers : 

President.  Major  J.  T.  Speer,  Pittsburgh  Valve, 
Foundry  &  Construction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  first  district,  F.  B.  Farnsworth,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-President,  second  district,  W.  D.  Miles,  Buffalo 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  third  district,  Waher  Wood,  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Vice-President,  fourth  district,  Alfred  E.  Howell,  Phil- 
lips  &   Buttorff   Mfg.    Company,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Vice-President,  fifth  district,  R.  E.  Bull,  Granite  City, 
111. 

Vice-President,  sixth  district,  T.  W.  Sheriff,  Sheriflf 
Mfg.  Company,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vice-President,  seventh  district,  D.  R.  Lombard,  Lom- 
bard Iron  Works  &  Supply  Company,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Vice-President,  eighth  district,  S.  B.  Chadsey,  Massey- 
Harris  Company,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Chairman  McFadden  explained  that  he  had  purposely 
omitted  the  nomination  for  the  secretary-treasurer,  and 
forthwith  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke 
and  offered  his  name  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Dr.  Moldenke.  in  a  short,  happy 
speech  succeeding  his  unanimous  election,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  entering  on  the  eleventh  term. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  allow  for  a  permanent  standing  advisory 
committee  by  constituting  the  past  presidents  as  such  a 
committee  and  ex-officio  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  J.  S.  Seaman,  who  was  later  intro- 
duced for  an  address,  as  the  father  of  the  association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting. 

Closing  Felicitations 

A  resolution  offered  by  L.  L.  .Anthes,  Toronto,  was 
adopted  expressing  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen's  .Association  in  so  successfully  con- 
ducting the  convention.  The  resolution  also  incorporated 
extended  reference  to  the  activities  of  Dr.  Moldenke,  who, 
as  Mr.  Anthes  expressed  it,  has  probably  done  more  than 


.N.     K.     B.     I'.ATCH. 

Retiring  President,  American  Brass  Founders*  Association. 

any  one  else  in  the  world  for  the  development  of  scientific 
foundry  practice.  It  also  paid  special  attention  to  the 
efforts  of  H.  E.  Field,  Pittsburgh,  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  papers,  helped  materially  in  making  it 
the  banner  convention,  and  who  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  conspicuous  interest  of  the  steel  foundries.  Special 
attention  in  the  resolution  of  thanks  was  paid  to  the  plant 
visitation  committee  and  to  the  manufacturers  who  had 
opened  their  doors  to  the  visitors. 

On  motion  of  W.  P.  Putnam,  the  convention  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  with  committees  of  the 
.\inerican  Society  of  .Automobile  Engineers  and  the  Amer- 
ican Brass  Founders'  Association  on  the  matter  of  uni- 
form  report  cards  on   tests  of  material. 

There  were  a  number  of  papers  which  had  to  be  read 
by  title  only,  owing  to  lack  of  time  for  discussion.  They 
included  "Foundry  Construction,"  by  George  K.  Hooper, 
New  York  City ;  "The  Equipment  of  Air  Furnaces  Using 
Oil  as  Fuel,"  by  N.  W.  Best,  New  York  City;  "Man- 
ganese and  Silicon  in  the  Foundry,"  by  A.  E.  Outerbridge, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia,  and  "The  Foundry  Foremen's  Educa- 
tional  Movement,"  by  D.  O.   Wilson,  Newark,   N.  J. 
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The  Brass  Founders'  Sessions 

In  tlie  absence  of  President  Batch,  of  the  American 
Brass  Founders'  Association,  who  was  unable  to  attend 
-the  convention  this  year,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  L.  W. 
Olsen,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  The  first  paper  presented  was 
on  "The  Analysis  of  Manganese  Bronze,"  by  J.  R.  Huber, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Olsen,  in  discussion,  asked  to  what 
extent  the  analysis  of  manganese  bronze  could  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  its  physical  character.  Mr.  Huber  replied 
that  it  was  possible  to  form  a  table  by  means  of  which 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  metal  could  be  determined 
by  its  chemical  composition.  ^Ir.  Webster  then  explained 
that  the  physical  qualities  of  manganese  bronze  varied 
greatly  with  the  different  percentages  of  copper ;  also  that 
variations  in  the  content  of  tin  and  iron  greatly  influence 
the  quality  of  the  metal ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
•chemical  composition  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  quality 
only  when  all  conditions  are  the  same  in  making  the 
bronze. 

In  replying  to  a  question  of  the  effect  of  rapid  cooling 
«n  manganese  bronze,  Mr.  Corse  said  some  people  believed 
a  difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  strength  existed  between 
chill  and  sand  castings,  which  was  erroneous.  The  tensile 
strength  of  a  chill  casting  might  be  80.000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  as  against  7S,ooo  lb.  from  the  same  alloy  cast  in 
sand. 


c.    E.     HOYT. 
Secretary,  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company. 

Melting  Ratios  in  Brass  Foundries 

"The  Corrosion  of  Brass  Foundry  Products,"  by  Wil- 
liam Vaughan,  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the  next  paper  pre- 
sented, and  this  was  followed  by  the  paper  "Efficiencies  of 
Furnaces,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Richards,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Summarized  briefly,  the  paper  applied  itself  to  the  ratio 
of  fuel  to  output,  and  gave  a  nuiuber  of  examples.  In 
requesting  information  relative  to  the  melting  ratios  of 
brass  furnaces,  Mr.  Webster  stated  that  in  using  anthra- 
cite coal  the  ratio  was  from  ajA  to  3  lb.  of  metal  melted 
per  pound  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Corse  stated  that  with  coke,  the  average  was  45  lb. 
of  fuel  to  100  lb.  of  metal.  Mr.  McKimmon  stated  that 
in  a  Steele-Harvey  furnace  he  had  melted  900.000  lb.  of 
bronze  for  light  castings  at  an  average  consumption  of 
3J4  gal.  of  oil  per  100  lb.  of  metal.  The  metal  charged 
was  I /9th  borings,  and  the  loss  in  melting  and  subse- 
quent grinding  was  4.6  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  oil  aver- 
aged 18  cents  for  4j4  gal.  It  was  stated  also  in  the 
discussion  that  the  fuel  consumption  in  a  Charlier  furnace 
averaged  3  gals,  of  oil  per  100  lb.  of  metal. 

N.  K.  B.  Patch,  Lumen  Bearing  Company.  Toronto. 
Ont.,  president,  was  in  the  chair  for  the  Wednesday  ses- 


sion. A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  oificers  for 
the  association  for  the  coming  year,  as  follows:  H.  B. 
Webster,  chairman;  J.  L.  Jones,  W.  L.  Abate,  J.  G.  Kas- 
jens,  and  F.  W.  Reidenbach. 

A  paper  was  read  by  H.  W.  Gillett,  Aluminum  Castings 
Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  entitled  "The  Pyrometer  and  the 
Alumimim  Foundry,"  and  elicited  considerable  discussion. 

A  paper  was  presented  by  C.  Powell  Karr,  Walworth 
Mfg.  Co.,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  entitled  "Pouring  and 
Melting  Points  of  Some  High-Grade  Bronzes."  There 
was  also  considerable  discussion  on  this  paper. 

Secretary  Corse  announced  that  the  joint  sessions  of 
the  American  Brass  Founders'  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association  were  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory for  the  reason  that  so  many  papers  were  to  be 
read  at  the  sessions  of  the  latter  organization  there  was 
not  time  properly  to  present  the  papers  and  have  the 
desired  discussion  by  members  of  the  American  Brass 
Founders'  Association.  For  this  reason  the  paper  origin- 
ally scheduled  to  be  read  in  joint  session  on  Thursday 
morning  by  E.  A.  Barnes,  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  was  read  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
meeting.  This  paper  was  entitled,  "Non-Ferrous  Foundry 
Economics  and  Refinements."  Mr.  Barnes  showed  photo- 
graphs of  a  nuinber  of  new  machines  recently  added  to 
the  foundry  of  his  company,  and  stated  that  by  reason  of 
the  many  conveniences  afforded,  they  were  able  to  get 
employees  of  the  very  highest  ability. 

The  Friday  morning  session  of  the  American  Brass 
Founders'  Association  was  devoted  to  papers  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  Parr,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  "The  Deter- 
mination of  Nickel  in  Alloy;"  and  the  paper  by  Jesse  L. 
Jones  on  "The  Effect  of  Repeated  Melting  on  Manganese 
Bronze." 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  is  as  follows: 

President,  L.  W.  Olson,  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mans- 
field,   Ohio. 

Secretary,  W.  M.  Corse,  Lumen  Bearing  Company,  Buf- 
falo,   N.    Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  New  Jersey  district,  John  F.  Thomp- 
son, Orford  Copper  Company;  New  York  district,  R.  T. 
Roberts,  National  Brass  &  Copper  Tube  Company,  Has- 
tings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  New  England  district.  P.  T. 
Augenbraun,  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn. ;  Pennsylvania  district,  G.  H.  Clamer,  Ajax 
Metal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Illinois  district, 
Philip  Mueller,  H.  Mueller  Mfg.  Company,  De- 
catur, 111. ;  Chicago  and  Northwest,  R.  C.  Faunt, 
Faunt  Brothers,  Chicago ;  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, H.  W.  Gillett,  Aluminum  Casting  Company, 
Detroit;  Virginia  and  the  Southwest,  John  C.  Sharp, 
Sharp  Brass  Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  Ontario  and  the 
Western  Provinces,  N.  K.  B.  Patch,  Luinen  Bearing  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Ont.;  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
R.  R.  Mitchell,  Robert  Mitchell  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Que. 

The  Associated  Foundry  Foremen 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Foundry 
Foremen,  held  contemporaneously  with  the  other  foundry- 
men's  meetings,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Robert  B.  Thompson,  Buffalo-Pitts  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  Wm.  H.  Woods,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Altoona,  Pa. 

Secretary,   Hugh   McPhee,   Tarrytown,   N.   Y. 

A  banquet  was  tendered  the  visiting  foundry  foremen 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Foundry  Foremen's  Association  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel  Wednesday  evening.  Professor  C.  B. 
Connelly,  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  presided  as 
toastmaster.  The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
W.  H.  Wood,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association  and 
replied  to  by  Robert  Thompson  of  Buffalo,  president  of 
the  Associated  Foundry  Foremen. 

Secretary  Hugh  McPhee,  of  the  Associated  Foundry 
Foremen,  told  of  the  progress  of  the  association  during 
the  year,  saying  that  the  Pittsburgh  Association,  although 
but  one  year  old,  was  now  numerically  stronger  than  any 
of  the  other  branches  and  urged  upon  local  members  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  attendance  at  meetings  and 
close  attention  to  the  educational  papers  presented. 

Major  Speer,  president,  and  Dr.  Moldenke,  secretary 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association,  spoke  of  the 
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work  and  aim  of  their  association,  and  Secretary  Tracy, 
of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  for  the  Allied  Conventions  in  their  city  in  1912. 

Director  A.  A.  Hammerschlag,  of  the  Carnegie  Techni- 
cal Schools,  spoke  of  the  work  undertaken  by  that  institu- 
tion to  assist  the  foundry  industry  and  urged  the  foundry 
foremen  to  change  their  methods  of  producing  first  class 
apprentices  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  technical  and 
practical  education  offered  by  the  school  and  assist  those 
growing  up  in  the  foundry  business  in  their  aspiration 
for  higher  education.  He  urged  up  those  present  to  wel- 
come the  installation  of  labor-saving  devices  and  said  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  endeavor  to  double  tonnage  production 
at  the  same  relative  tonnage  cost  as  at  present  but  that  the 
progressive  foundryman  and  his  foreman  should  bend  their 
efforts  to  produce  a  product  that  would  double  the  value 
of  present  tonnage. 

Rev.  J.  Leonard  Levy  urged  the  co-operation  of  those 
present,  together  with  their  employees,  along  the  lines  of 


years  ago  by  Westinghouse  interests  at  Trafford  City,  a 
few  miles  farther  on  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  the  name 
Westinghouse  is  displayed  on  industrial  establishments  of 
international   importance. 

At  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  plant  were  seen  the 
operation  of  open  hearth  steel  furnaces,  the  rolling  of 
ingots  into  plate,  the  making  of  slabs,  blooms  and  billets 
from  ingots  taken  from  soaking  pits  and  the  rolling  of 
structural  shapes,  as  well  as  the  armor  plate  department 
where  steel  plate  as  thick  as  18  in.  for  use  at  the  Panama 
Canal  was  being  treated. 

Some  opportunity  was  also  given  to  witness  the  cast- 
ing of  steel  ingots  and  of  course  great  interest  was  taken 
in  the  electric  traveling  charging  machines  for  the  open 
hearth  furnaces.  The  crowds  were  wont  to  linger  so 
long  to  watch  the  pyrotechnics  and  listen  to  the  detonation 
of  the  tossed-about  ingots  and  billets  that  the  works  police 
force  performed  a  necessary  service  in  helping  keep  up 
the  time  schedule  planned. 


View   in   the    Main   Hall    of    the   Exhibition   of   Foundry    Machinery    and  Supplies  at  Pittsburgh. 


securing  state  and  natitonal  boards  of  conciliation  to 
eliminate  labor  strife,  pointing  out  the  benefit  of  such 
boards  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where,  last  year,  there 
were  but  71  strikes  as  against  6,000  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  7,100  in  Pennsylvania,  during  1910. 

Plant  Visitation  and  Social  Affairs 

One  of  the  especially  enjoyable  and  instructive  phases 
of  the  allied  foundrymen's  meetings  was  the  trip  made  on 
Thursday  afternoon  to  the  works  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  at  Wildmerding,  Pa.,  to  the  Homestead 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  to  the  plant 
of  the  Mesta  Machine  Company  at  West  Homestead,  Pa. 
A  long  special  train  was  needed  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  participating.  The  visit  to  the  Westinghouse 
foundry  was  chiefly  to  view  the  operation  of  the  con- 
tinuous pouring  plant.  The  daily  capacity  of  the  foundry  is 
approximately  300  tons.  The  main  foundry  is  equipped  with 
four  molding  tables,  each  about  250  ft.  long  and  moving 
around  an  oval  track.  Two  of  these  tables  move  continu- 
ously and  are  used  for  small  castings  such  as  one  man  can 
handle  readily.  The  other  two  tables  are  for  heavy  work 
and  move  forward  only  as  each  lot  of  molds  is  finished. 
The  cupola  is  located  at  one  end  and  inside  of  the  oval 
track. 

In  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  foundries  were  also 
seen  a  number  of  Tropenas  converters  at  work  and  also 
the  practice  followed  in  core  making.  The  plant  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  modern  foundry  opened  a  few 


Interets  at  the  model  Mesta  Machine  Works  centered 
in  a  large  casting  requiring  metal  from  three  furnaces  and 
the  casting  of  the  half  of  a  20-ft.  blowing  engine  wheel, 
weighing,  for  the  half,  28,000  lb.  The  large  casting  was 
39  ft.  4  in.  long,  52  in.  in  diameter,  had  8-in.  walls  and 
weighed  185,000  lb.  For  cutting  the  steel  risers  an  equip- 
ment of  the  oxy-acetylene  blow  pipe  has  been  provided  by 
the  Linde  Air  Products  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Mesta  machine  plant  has  been  described  in  these 
columns.  Its  attractive  buildings  harmonious  to  their 
purpose  and  the  neatly  kept  factory  yards  came  in  for 
much   favorable  comment. 

The  entertainment  arrangements  also  included  auto- 
mobile drives  for  the  ladies,  a  vaudeville  performance  of 
remarkable  merit,  on  Thursday  evening,  ticket  to  a 
National  League  base-ball  game  at  the  celebrated  million 
dollar  Forbes  Field  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  a  notable 
subscription  banquet  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  on  Friday 
night. 

The  Exhibits 

The  success  of  the  exposition  was  demonstrated  by 
the  large  attendance,  the  large  number  of  machines  sold 
on  the  floor  of  the  exhibitors'  booths,  and  the  number  of 
finns  represented  with  floor  space.  The  total  number  of 
exhibits  at  Pittsburgh  was  118,  as  compared  with  83  at 
Detroit  and  68  at  Cincinnati.  Sixty-five  of  the  118  exhibits 
showed  machinery  and  foundry  appliances  in  actual  opera- 
tion   under    conditions    similar    to    those    of    a    working 
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foundry.  The  total  cost  of  the  convention  to  exhibitors 
was  close  to  $250,000,  this  representing  the  freight  expense 
on  500  tons  of  equipment  to  and  from  the  convention, 
floor  space  in  the  exhibition  halls  and  the  salaries  of  sales- 
men  and   other   employees. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  entire  exhibition  was  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  equipment  shown 
was  sold  in  the  first  four  days.  Several  of  the  concerns 
represented  found  it  necessary  to  telegraph  home  for  addi- 
tional help  and  more  equipment.  C.  E.  Hoyt,  secretary 
of  the  Foundry  &  Machine  Exhibition  Company,  and  F.  N. 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  received, 
during  the  last  two  days  of  the  convention,  inquiries  from 
a  large  number  of  interested  concerns  who  were  not  rep- 
resented at  this  convention  requesting  that  spaces  be 
reserved  for  them  at  Buffalo.  The  attendance  was  some- 
what greater  than  at  the  Detroit  convention  and  repre- 
sented a  better  interest,  those  attending  numbering  the  sub- 
stantial and  purchasing  end  of  foundries  and  machine 
shops  and  not  as  large  a  number  of  uninterested  visitors. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  the  foundries  and 
machine   shops   in   and   about  the   Pittsbirrgh   district   sent 


Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Company,  Trenton,  N.  .T. :— Crucibles, 
retorts,  stoppers  and  a  variety  of  graphite  specialties.  Kepre- 
scnted  by  Samuel  H.  Dougherty,  Lee  T.  Ward,  Herbert  D.  Cole 
and  Lewis  L.  Lawton,  secretary.  .  , 

Berkshire  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:— Hand  squeezing  and 
pattern  drawing  molding  machines,  plain  squeezers  and  auto- 
matic molding  machines;  also  a  full  line  of  snap  flasks,  iroti 
flasks,  etc.  Represented  by  R.  H.  York,  J.  X.  Battenfeld  and 
C.   F.    Battenfeld.  ,        , 

Charles  H.  Besly  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. :— Besley's  pattern  makers 
disc  grinder  for  wood  and  Besley  direct  connected  motor-driven 
grinder  for  metal.  Helmet  pressed-steel  ring  wheel  chucks, 
geared  lever  feed  tables,  rotary  fixture.  Helmet  temper  taps. 
Helmet  oil.  Helmet  spiral  circles.  Helmet  cement  and  Helmet 
glue.  Represented  by  Charles  A.  Knill,  Wn,.  ri.  Al!en,  Edward 
P.   Welles  and   Tohn   Miller,  Ji. 

S.  Birkenstein  &  Son,  Chicago.  111.: — Brass  founders'  alloys.  Rep- 
resented by  E.  E.  Berliner,  H.  Birkenstein,  J.  B.  Nieman  and 
Lee   Kahn. 

George  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Company,  East  Cambridge.  Mass.: — Two  sizes 
core  wiring  straightening  machines,  dustproof,  enclosed  frame, 
splash  lubricated  air  compressors,  pneumatic  sand  ridd  es.  Rep- 
resented bv  Frederick  H.  Thatcher,  Pittsburgh  sales  manager; 
A.  F.  Murray,  Frank  Goodman,  W.  B.  Stamford  and  R.  L. 
Radcliffe. 

Blystone  Mfg.  Company,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa.  :-*Blystone  core 
sand  mixers.  Represented  by  P.  L.  Blystone,  J.  F.  Mather,  J. 
A.  Bolad  and  W.  E.  Wright. 

Brown  Specialty  Machinery  Company.  Chicago.  HI.: — Hammer  core 
machine  aiid  style  C 'hammer  "  core  machine.  Represented  by 
Elmer  A.  Rich,  jr.,  and  John  Laycock. 

A.  Buch's  Sons  Company.  E!izabethtown,  Pa.: — Combination  jar  and 
squeeze  molding  machines,  patented  aluminum  snap  flasks,  square 


Part    of   the    Exhibit    of    Foundry    Machinery    and    *upplies    in    Machinery   Hall,    Pittsburgh. 


several  thousand  of  their  employees  to  see  the  exhibition, 
these  being  unable  to  attend  during  the  week. 

LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS. 

The  Adams  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa: — Molding  machines,  squeezers, 
snap  flasks,  pneumatic  rappers,  spruce  cutters,  grinding  stands, 
milling  machines,  automatic  gear  bobbing  machines.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  E.  Reich,  \V.  J.  Spensley,  John  Nicol,  Ignatius 
Schweitering,  John  Berringer,  Anton  Haas.  L.  E.  Marceau  and 
Glenn  Muffly,  sales  manager. 

Albany  Sand  &  Supply  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.: — Samples  of 
selected  grades  of  sand  for  brass,  aluminum  and  stove  plate 
castings.  Represented  by  L.  Murray,  manager;  Chas.  H.  Bird 
and  Arthur  T.  Palmer. 

American  Metal  Market  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y-,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: — Represented  by  B.  F.  V.  Luty. 

American  Vanadium  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Vanadium  cast  steel 
and  cast  iron  speclments.  Represented  by  J.  J.  Flannery,  presi- 
dent; Geo.  L.  Norris,  Met,  Engr. ;  C.  L.  Hastings  and  W.  T. 
Bird. 

Arcade  Manufacturing  Company,  Freeport,  111. : — Norcross  jarring 
machines,  modern  molding  machines.  Arcade  squeezers,  Arcade 
Rotary  sand  sifter,  perfect  match  plate  hinge  and  the  modern 
automatic  molding  machine  with  sand  elevator  and  dropper. 
Represented  by  E.  H.  Morgan,  Chas.  Morgan.  L.  L.  Munn,  F. 
N.  Perkins,  R.  M.  Burton,  W.  C.  Norcross,  Henrv  Tscherning, 
G.  D.  Dolfley,  Aug.  Christen,  John  Ludolph,  Joe  Stevens  and  H. 
Damman. 

Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Storage 
battery  locomotive,  new  type  sand  blast  car,  portable  track  and 
side-dump   sand   car.      Represented   by   R.    S.    Richards. 

Baird  &  West.  Detroit,  Mich.: — Solvay  foundry  coke;  joint  exhibit 
with  Pickands,  Brown  &  Company. 


and  tapered,  patented  steel  flask  bars.  Buch's  pattern  cement, 
bottom  boards,  cast  iron  casings,  cast  iron  flasks  for  the  gravity 
machine  with  bottom  boards  and  bars,  special  pouring  ladle  with 
bail.     Represented  by  R.  S.   Buch  and  George  E.  Bates. 

Buckeye  Products  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: — Parting  compounds, 
binders,  blackings,  brass  fluxes  and  core  compounds.  Repre- 
sented by  Charles  A.  Goehringer  and  Edward  Leisl. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: — Burroughs 
adding  machines.  Represented  by  Ward  Gavett  and  H.  F. 
Happer. 

Canadian  Foundrvman,  Toronto,  Canada: — Represented  by  H.  V. 
Tyrrell. 

Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. :  Carborundum  and 
Aloxite  grinding  wheels.  Carborundum  fire  sand  and  Carborun- 
dum rubbing  bricks.  Represented  by  George  R.  Rayner^^  W.  W. 
Sanderson.  O.  C.  Dobson,  Anthony  Dobson,  J.  P.  McCann,  C. 
D.  Sargent  and  H.  A.  Eaton. 

Castings.  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Represented  by  R.  I.  Clegg.  H.  M.  Lane, 
G.  H.  Gardner.  C.  G.  Kisner,  S.  R.  Lewis  and  S.  G.  Krake. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111.: — Franklin  type  GCB 
compound  belt  driven  air  compressors,  improved  Keller  sand 
rammers,  Tripod  sand  sifter,  pneumatic  geared  wire  rope  hoists, 
Eoyer-Keller  chipping  hammers,  electric  grinder,  side  spindle 
electric  drill,  Little  Giant  pneumatic  grinder  and  castings  cleaner, 
Chicago  universal  hose  coupling.  Represented  bv  H.  S.  Hunter, 
F.  J.  May,  D.  F.  Geissinger,  E.  N.  Zwing  and  \V.  C.  Walker. 

Chisholm  &  Moore  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Chain  hoists, 
trolleys,  hand-power  traveling  cranes  and  malleable  castings. 
Represented  by  the  Machinists'  Supply  Company. 

Clavton  .Mr  Compressor  Works,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.: — See  George 
"  F.  Blake  Mfg.  Company. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio: — Sand  ram- 
mers, riveting  and  chipping  hammers,  air  drills,  emery  grinder 
and  air  hose  couplings.  Represented  by  H.  S.  Covey,  sales 
manager;   A.   Scott  and  J.  T.   Graves. 
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Cleveland  Wire  Spring  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Steel  tote  boxes, 
steel  foundry  barrels,  steel  kegs,  steel  shelving.^  steel  sprue 
boxes,  coil  wire  springs.  Represented  by  J.  W.  Campbell  and 
C.  H.  Erickson. 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: — Lifting  magnet 
adapted  for  foundry  use.  Represented  by  E.  E.  Brossius,  Messrs. 
Holbrook  and  Chesebrough. 

Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. — DaUon  adding 
machines.     Represented  by  T.  L.  Dalton  and  H.  M.  Cammack. 

Deane  Steam  Pump  Company.  Holyoke,  Mass.: — See  George  F.  Blake 
Mfg.   Company. 

Deming  Company,  Salem,  Ohio: — Harris  Pump  &  Supply  Company, 
representative,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : — Hand  and  Power  pumps,  fire 
extinguishers  and  white  washing  machines.  Represented  by 
George  G.  Raddin,  W.  L.  Deming  and  !•.  S.  Nichols. 

Detroit  Core  Machine  Company.  Detroit.  Mich.: — Core  machines. 
Represented  by  A.  N.  Kelley  and  G.  Herbert  Rounsifer. 

Detroit  Foundry  Supply  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: — Represented  by 
M.  S.  Fox  and  \V.  Uruce  Howard. 

Detroit  Hoist  &  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: — Pneumatic 
geared  hoists,  pneumatic  motors,  pneumatic  winches.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  C.  Fleming  and  F.  B.  Fleming. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: — Crucibles  for 
both  brass  and  steel  melting,  special  shapes  and  formulse  for 
various  pMrposes,  phosphorizers,  stirrers,  skimmers,  stoppers,  noz- 
zles,  sleeves,   etc.,   graphite   refractories,    foundry   facings,    motor 


brushes  and  graphite  products.  Represented  by  Dudley  A. 
Tohnson  in  charge,  F.  K.  Brandon,  John  A.  Condit  and  Frank 
Krug. 

Stanley  Doggett,  New  York  City: — Foundry  specialties,  parting  com- 
pounds, manganese  dioxide,  soapstone,  graphite  facing,  powdered 
charcoal,  dioxide  of  manganese  flux,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon, 
iron  and  steel  cement,  metal  workers'  soapstone,  crayons  and 
pencils.      Represented   bj'    Stanley   Doggett. 

Electric  Controller  &  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Lifting  mag- 
nets and  controllers,  automatic  motor  starters.  Represented 
by  T.  S.  McKee,  J.  F.  Motz.  H.  \V.  Eastwood  and  C.  E.  Hanna. 

Elniira  Foundry  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. : — Power  ramming  roll  over 
core  machines,  patent  pasting  and  venting  devices.  Represented 
by  A.   M.  Loudon,  Thomas  Jones  and  J.   D.   McCann. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago,  111.: — Comptometer  adding 
and  calculating  machines.  Represented  by  J.  C.  Nevins,  S.  C 
Brown  and  \V.  D.  Shimp. 

Foundry,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Magazines  and  books.  Represented  by 
John  A.  Penion,  A.  O.  Backert,  R.  E.  Densmore,  W.  A.  Ten- 
winkel,  J.  C.  Eppens,  E.  W.  Word,  H.  A.  Andresen  and  L.  P. 
Sutter. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : — Die  castings. 
Represented  by  H.   V.   Skinner. 

Gardner  Machine  Company,  Beloit,  Wis.; — Pattern  makers'  disc 
grinders,  single  head  disc  grinders,  double  head  disc  grinders, 
abrasi\'e  discs  and  disc  grinders'  supplies.  Represented  by  F.  N. 
Gardner,  F.   E.  Gardner  and  L.  W.    Thompson. 
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General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  Xew  York.  X.  Y. :— Full  line  of 
metals  produced  free  from  carbon,  heating  Thermit  cans,  titan- 
ium Thermit  cans,  Thermit  welding  process  aild  appliances.  Rep- 
resented by  Wm.  C.  Kuntz,  E.  A.  Beck,  H.  S.  Mann  and  Wm. 
R.  Hulbert. 

Graceton  Coke  Company,  Graceton.  Indiana  County,  Pa.: — Foundry 
coke.     Represented  by  C.  M.  Lingle.  general  manager. 

Graf  Molding  Device  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. : Aluminum  roll-up 
match  pJates.  hingeless  snap  tiasks.  Represented  by  T.  H.  Graf 
and  A.   N.   Webb. 

Hanna  Engineering  Works,  Chicago,  111.: — Rathbone  multiple  mold- 
ing machine,  pneumatic  shakers,  oscillating  riddle,  riddier,  sand 
blast  machines,  revolving  dumping  riddle,  mold  dryer  and  Hanna 
riveter.  Represented  by  W.  L,  Laib,  James  T.  Lee  and  F.  H. 
Scantlebury, 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: — Ordinary 
shapes  and  standard  cupola  blocks  in  fire  brick.  Represented  by 
Hav  Walker.  T.  T.  Brooks.  Tr.,  K.  Seaver,  J.  E.  Morgan,  W.  N. 
McKnight,  V.'A."  Giesey.  G-'S.  Troxell  and  S.  A.  Bixler. 

Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y. : — Oil  burn- 
ing appliances,  including  cupola  lighters,  ladle  heaters,  core  oven 
and  furnace  burners,  mold  drj-ers,  preheating  and  brazing  out- 
fits. Represented  by  A.  E.  Hauck,  A.  P.  Lank,  A.  H.  Stein  and 
H.    E.   Giersch. 

Hawley  Down  Draft  Furnace  Company,  Chicago,  111.:  Metal  melting 
furnaces.  Represented  by  F.  O.  Eartlett,  H.  J.  Stow,  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  H-  E.  Schwartz  and  C.  M.  Bleyer. 

Herman  Pneumatic  Machine  Company.  Zelienople,  Pa.:  Herman  jar 
ram  stripping  plate  machine,  Herman  jarring  molding  machines 
with  roll-over  and  pattern  drawing  device,  Herman  jarring  mold- 
ing machine  known  as  bumper.  Represented  by  A.  M.  Frauen- 
heim,  M.  L.  Heyl.  Charles  Herman,  Alfred  Herman,  Andrew 
Rodgers  and  C.  E.  Pettee. 

Herruth  Core  Oil  Company,  Chicago.  III.: — Small  electric  core  oven 
and  Herruth  core  oil.     Represented  by_  George  A.  Hummelbaugh. 

The  Hill  &  Griffith  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: — Represented  by 
John  Hil!,  John  Glass,  William  Oberhelman  and  Harry  Taylor. 

Hunter  Saw  &  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: — Hunter  solid 
tooth  saws.  Hunter  inserted  tooth  saws  and  saw  sharpening  ma- 
chines. Represented  by  F.  A.  Hunter,  J.  A.  Carrothers  and  G- 
W.  Agerter. 

Ideal  Furnace  Company,  Chester,  Pa. :— Brass  melting  furnaces. 
Represented  by  P.  J.  Sweeney. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. : — Twelve-in.  stroke 
NE-1  air  compressor,  pneumatic  chipping,  caulking  and  scaling 
hammers,  pneumatic  riveting  hammers,  sand  rammers  for  bench 
and  floor  work,  pneumatic  motor  hoists,  pneumatic  stationary 
motors  and  pneumtic  piston  and  rotary  drills.  Represented  by 
W.  H.  Armstrong.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  E.  P.  Mooney.  H.  E.  Met- 
calf,  W.   B,  'Brendlinger,  James  Moran  and  J.   L.   Kellev. 

International  Molding  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  111.: — Light  and 
heavy  designs  of  stripping  plate  machines,  turn-over  draw  ma- 
chines, core-making  machines  and  squeezers.  Represented  by 
Edward  A.  Pridmore.  W.  W.  Miller  and  I.  W.  Dopp. 

Interstate  Sand  Company,  Zanesville.  Ohio: — Molding  sand  for  iron 
and  steel  molding.  Represented  by  L,  K.  Brown  and  E.  M. 
Ayers. 

Iron  Age.  Xew  York  City.  Xew  York: — Represented  by  W.  H. 
Taylor,  .\.  I.  Findley.  M.  C.  Robbins,  Fritz  Frank,  D.  C.  Warren. 
W.  B.  Robinson,  Robert  A.  Walker.  Adrian  Lazare  and  Geo.  H. 
Grifliths. 

James  Jiles  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : — Molding  loam  and  core 
sand,  common  loam  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  etc.  Represented 
by  John  W.  Jiles  and  C.  I.  Kelly. 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: — Coal  and  coke. 
Represented  by  E.  M.  Gross.  W.   F.  Elwood  and  A.  F.   Syroth. 

E.  KiHing's  Molding  Machine  Works.  Davenport,  Iowa: — Stripping 
plate  machine,  roll-over  machine,  multiple  cylinder  plain  jarring 
machine,  jarring  rock-over  machine,  two  sizes,  automatic 
squeezer.  Represented  by  E.  Killing,  A.  W.  Fox,  C.  P.  Aabye 
and  George  Heck. 

Lawlor  Improved  Jarring  Molding  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: — Lawyer  improved  jarring  molding  machines.  Represented 
by    Ralph    W.    Hills.    Robert    Sweeney   and   J.    J.    Lawlor. 

David  Lupton's  Sons  Company.  Philadelphia,  "  Pa. ; — Lupton  steel 
sash  for  side  walls,  Pord  continuous  sash  for  monitor  and  saw- 
tooth roofs.  Lupton  rolled  steel  skylight  and  photographs  and 
drawings  of  designs  for  foundry  and  forge  shops.  Represented 
by  Clarke  P.  Pond,  sales  manager,  and  W.  C.  Scott. 

J.  S.  McCormick  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: — One  5-ton  and  one  10- 
ton  McCormick  continuous  sand  screen  and  mixing  machine, 
model  cupola,  general  foundrv  supplies  and  facings.  Represented 
by  J.  £.  McCormick,  T.  E.  Malone,  S.  R.  Costley  and  R.  H.  Mills. 

McCoy  &  Brandt.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: — Motor  starters  and  controllers 
manufactured  bv  Allen-Bradley  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Represented  by  H.  E.  McCoy. 

Metal  Industrv.  New  York  Citv,  X.  Y. :  Magazines,  books  and  pam- 
phlets. Represented  bv  Palmer  H.  Langdon,  Louis  J.  Krom. 
George  W.  Cooper,  Thomas  A.  Trumbour,  Edward  B.  Fritz  and 
F.  Wilkes. 

Midland  Machine  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.: — Hand  rammed  roll-over 
molding  machines,  foot  jolt  core  machines.  Represented  by 
George  L.   Grimes. 

Monarch  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. : — Latest  im- 
proved furnaces  using  oil  or  gas  as  fuel  for  melting  and  heat- 
ing. Acme  core  oven,  steel  foundrv  ladle,  heating  equipment, 
aluminum  furraces.  Alls'  Eclipse  bolt  heating  furnaces,  blowers, 
etc.     Represented  by  H.  D.   Harvey  and  David  R.   Steele. 

Morner  &  Smith,  Dayton.  Ohio: — Patterns  and  aluminum  snap  flasks. 
Represented   by   Louis   Morner   and   Charles   D.    Smith. 

Motch  &  Merryweather  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh. 
Detroit  and  Cincinnati: — Representing  the  Bullard  ^Machine  Tool 
Company.  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Gould  &  Erberhardt.  Newark. 
X.  J.:  Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Company.  Hudson.  Mass.;  Heald 
Machine  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.;  '  Ransom  Mfg.  Companv, 
Oshkosh.  Wis. — Bullard  vertical  turret  lathe,  Gould  &  Eher- 
hardt  shaper,  Gould  &  Eberhardt  hobbine  machine.  Lapointe 
vertical  keyseater.  Lapointe  broaching  machine,  Heald  American 
twist  drill  grinder.  Ransom  motor  driven  drv  erinder.  Repre- 
sented by  E.  P.  Bullard,  F.  L.  Eberhardt.  G.  E.  Merryweather,  E. 
C.  Keener,  J.   P.   Ransom  and  E.  C.   Batchelar. 

Mott  Sand  Blast  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago.  111.: — Sand  blast  air 
compressor  and  painting  apparatus.  Represented  by  David 
Mayer. 

Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  Plainfield.  X.  J. : — Jolt  ram- 
ming molding  machines,  high  trunnion  squeezers,  plain  squeezers, 
split  nattern  machine,  pneumatic  hand  traveling  crane.  Repre- 
sented by  E-  H.  Mumford,  Carl  Falk,  E.  M.  Huggins,  F.  A\ . 
Hamel  and  A.  T,  Goss. 

Xational  Core  Oil  Company,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. : — Cores  of  samples  of 
various  grades  of  oil.  Represented  bv  C.  H.  Cotton.  P.  L. 
Crandall.  C.   M.   Anderson.  J.  J.  McCartv  and  B.   T.   Cummins. 

Northern  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.: — Tvpe  E  electric  crane 
trolley.  Toint  exhibit  with  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company,  Mil- 
waukee,  Wis. 


Xorton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.: — Grinding  wheels,  Alundura 
and  Crystolon,  abrasive  materials,  India  oil  stones,  Crystolon 
sharpening  stones,  Xorton  Alundum  refractories  consisting  of 
small  electric  furnace  parts,  cores,  tubes,  muffles,  crucibles,  com- 
bustion boats,  filtering  dishes,  etc.,  for  laboratory  use.  Repre- 
sented by  George  S.   Welker  and  N.   C.   Hilton. 

S.  Obermayer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: — Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee.  Represented  by  E.  D. 
Frohmann  and  S.  T.  Johnston. 

Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: — Pattern  and  flask 
making  machinery,  universal  saw  benches,  band  saws,  hand 
joiners,  surface  planers,  wood  lathe,  speed  lathes,  pattern 
makers*  bench,  universal  tool  grinders,  disc  sander,  vertical 
spindle  and  disc  sander,  vertical  spindle  borer  and  wood  trim- 
mers, Oliver  universal  wood  milling  machine.  Represented  by 
Joseph  W.  Oliver,  A.  N.  Spencer,  George  F.  Reinhard,  A.  S. 
Kurkjian,  Walter  Mentzer,  Arthur  Blake  and  R.  A.  Smith. 

Orenstein-Arthur  Koppel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: — Steel  dump 
car,  platform  car,  turntable,  portable  track,  all  narrow  gauge. 
Represented  by  B.   H.    Behrens. 

Osborn  Manufacturing  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Plain  jolt  mold- 
ing machines,  core  jarring  machines,  roll-over  rock  down  mold- 
ing inachines,  direct  draw  roll-over  machines,  rock-over  molding 
machines,  flask  stripping  machines,  stripping  plate  machines, 
drop  plate  squeezing  machines,  mechanical  pattern  drawing  ma- 
chines. Represented  by  H.  R.  Atwater,  F.  D.  Jacobs,  E. '  T. 
Doddridge,  J.  H.  Galloway  and  W.  J.  Halliday. 

Thomas  W.  Pangborn  Company.  New  York  City,  X.  Y- : — Sand 
blasting  machinery.  Represented  by  J.  C.  Pangborn  and  Harry 
D.   Gates. 

Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: — Single  line 
grab  or  clam  shell  bucket  in  connection  with  monorail  electric 
hoist,  crane  controllers,  electric  hoists  and  I-beam  trolleys. 
Represented  by  George  L.   Mead  and  F.   P.   Breck. 

J.  W.  Paxson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : — Represented  by  Howard 
yi.  Rougher,  W.  Scott  Thomas,  Howard  Evans  and  Ira  V. 
Kremer. 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.: — Display  of  Solvay  coke. 
Represented  by  B.  T.  Bacon,  E.  A.  Bateman,  G.  A.  T.  Long  and 
J.  A.  Galligan. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: — Cast  steel  open  hearth 
ladle,  cast  steel  charging  box,  swinging  grinder.  Represented 
by   E.   R.    Williams. 

Henry  E.  Pridmore,  Chicago,  111.: — Stripping  plate  machines,  rock- 
over  drop  machines,  electrical  motor  driven  jarring  machines. 
Represented  by  R.  E.  Turnbull,  D.  F.  Eagan,  A.  V.  Magnuson 
and  Henry  A.  Pridmore. 

Robinson  Automatic  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.: — -Automatic 
machines   for   all   kinds  of  metal  polishing.      Represented   by   C. 

F.  Coda. 

Rockwell  Furnace  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.:Centric  pouring 
crucible  furnace.  Represented  by  F.  S.  Garrett,  W.  S.  Quigley. 
A.  W.  Moyer  and  S.  L.  Barnes. 

Sand  Mixing  Machine  Company,  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y.: — Auto  sand 
mixer.  Represented  by  Wm.  A.  Heartt,  Hutton  H..  Haley,  John 
Bradley.   B.  F.  Doup  and  V.   E.  Minich. 

William  Sellers  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. : — Centrifugal 
sand  mixing  machine,  belt  driven  and  motor  driven,  drill  grind- 
ing machine,  motor  driven,  universal  tool  grinding  and  shaping 
machine.     Represented  by  Edward  L.   Ho'ljes. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company.  Montour  Falls,  X.  Y. : — 
Trolley  for  three  motor  electric  traveling  crane  with  cage, 
including  the  controllers,  cage  controlled  electric  traveling  hoist 
and  back  geared  electric  motor.  Represented  by  Wm.  C.  Briggs. 
Henry  M.  Hallett,  G.  H,  Wood,  Chas.  W.  Ingalls,  Xorman  P. 
Farrar  and  Wm.  A.  Battey. 

The  W.  W,  Sly  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Minia- 
ture display  of  cleaning  mills,  cinder  mill  and  dust  arrester  and 
sand  blast  equipment  and  machines.  Represented  by  W.  C.  Sly, 
H.  J,  Norris.  G.  J.  Fanner  and  H.  R.  Morse. 

J.  D.  Smith  Foundry  Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Repre- 
sented by  F.  A.  Coleman. 

Standard  Linseed  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.: — Samples  of  core 
oils  in  large  tubular  vases.  Represented  by  N.  Weisenberg,  A. 
C.  Bernsteen  and  H.  G.  Tremmel. 

Standard  Sand  &  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio: — Machinery 
for  treating  sands  for  all  kinds  of  foundrv  practice.  No.  0 
and  medium  size  No.  1  or  No.  2  mixing,  rolling,  crushing  and 
blending  plant.  X'^o.  1  standard  batch  mixer,  steam  oil  pressure 
attachment.  O  batch  mixer,  one-power  adjustable  screen,  pul- 
verizing disintegrating  machine.  Represented  by  H.  E.  Bough- 
ton,  J.  A.   Houghton  and  E.  J.  Smith. 

Sterling  Wheelbarrow  Company,  West  Allis,  Wis. : — Rolled  steel 
foundry  flasks.     Represented  bv  I.  R.  Smith  and  John  L.  Kirk. 

Frederic  B.  Stevens,  Detroit,  Micli. : — Represented  by  Frederic  B. 
Stevens. 

Tabor  Manufacturing  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — Standard  Power 
squeezing  machines,  roll-over  machines,  hand  and  power,  shock- 
less  jarring  machines,  combined  jarring  and  roll-over  machines, 
combined  jarring  squeezing  roll-over  machines  and  Taylor  uni- 
versal tool  grinder.  Represented  by  John  T.  Ramsden,  in 
charge,  S.  Newbold,  C.  W.  Coleman,  J.  H.  Coleman  and  C.  H. 
Ellis. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Company.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.: — Brass  crucible  fur- 
nace, oil  pumping,  heating  and  regulating  system,  oil  burners, 
portable  burner  for  ladle  drying  and  cupola  lighting.  Repre- 
sented bv  R.  G-  Kirkwood,  T.  M.  Tate,  fr.,  C.  F.  France  and 
J.  C.  Whitfield. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester,  X.  Y. : — Recording  pyro- 
meter, radiation  pyrometer  and  other  small  instruments.  Repre- 
sented by  Ralph  C.  Schwanz. 

United  States  Graphite  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich. : — Represented  by 
H.  C.  Woodruff,  Frank  B.  Goddard,  Roy  A.  Corrigan  and  James 

G.  Drought. 

Wadsworth  Core  Machine  &  Equipment  Company,  Akron,  Ohio: — 
\^''ads worth  improved  core  making  machines,  core  ovens,  sand 
mixing  and  compound  mills.  Represented  by  George  H.  Wads- 
worth. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : — Motors 
and  controllers  for  direct  and  aJternating  current  and  variable 
speed  work.  Represented  by  B.  Wiley.  F.  H.  Herzsch,  J.  H. 
KHnck.  E.  M.  Wise.  W.  B.  Wilkinson  and  E.  B.  Townsend. 

Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey.  111.: — Standard 
heavy  duty  exhaust  tumbler  with  steel  plate  barrel  and  lever 
type  door  fastener,  spur  geared  crane  ladle  with  standard  gear 
cover,  worm  geared  crane  ladle,  truck  for  crane  ladle,  standard 
turntable.  Represented  bv  G-  R.  Brandon,  C.  A.  Hardy,  A.  H. 
McDougall,  R.  H.  Bourne,  T.  S.  Hammond.  J.  Hyslop,  R.  E. 
Prussing,  X.  S.  Lawrence,  G.  E.  Jones,  W.  B.  Lewis  and  W. 
Mayor. 

J.  B.  Wise,  Watertown,  N.  Y. : — M.  R.  V.  brass  melting  furnaces, 
tilting  tvpe,  permanent  crucible  using  coke  as  fuel.  Represented 
by   R.   F.   Goyne  and  R.  J.    Ryan. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y. : — Hand  and 
electric  hoists  with  trolley  running  on  I-beam.  Represented  by 
H.   R.  But'er,   A.   W.   Patterson.  Tr..   and  T.    T.   White. 
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Electrically  Driven  Jarring  Machine 

Important  Development  in  Foundr>'  Machinery 
Made  by  Henry  E.  Pridmore 


A  decided  departure  in  jarring  machine  driving  lias  been 
made  by  Henry  E.  Pridmore.  Chicago.  How  far  sweeping 
in  importance  is  the  availahihty  for  the  foundry  of  a  jarring 


Electrically    Driven   Jarring    Machine   Built   by    Henry    E.    Pridmore, 
Chicago. 

machine  which  may  along  with  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
be  operated  by  electric  motors.  The  Iron  Age  will  not 
cttempt  to  say.  but  its  promise  is  very  great  judging  from 
the  reception  accorded  it  in  the  exhibition  booth  of  the 
Pridmore  firm  at  the  allied  foundrymen's  convention  last 
week  in  Pittsburgh.  It  certainly  marks  a  departure  in 
jarring  machine  construction,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  drawing  indicating  the  method  of  operation,  the 
following  notes  and  the  accompanying  halftone  engraving 


will  serve  to  give  a  conception  of  the  simple  internal  ar- 
rangements and  the  reason  for  the  low  power  recjuirements. 
The  machine  is  set  in  the  usual  form  of  pit  for  jarring 
machines.  The  illustration  shows  a  3000-lb.  machine,  which 
is  driven  by  a  2^-hp.  motor.  The  motor  speed  is  reduced 
by  means  of  a  worm  gear.  The  driven  shaft  of  the  gear 
carries  a  cam  underneath  the  table  and  this  has  a  roller 
follower  forming  one  end  of  a  bell  crank  lever  pivoted  to 
the  inside  of  the  machine  frame  and  attached  by  pin  and 
links  to  the  under  side  of  the  table  for  lifting  it.  A  fric- 
tion clutch,  the  lever  handle  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
cut,  allows  for  the  desired  convenient  starting  and  stopping 
of  the  machine.  Large  machines  arc  made  on  the  same 
principle  requiring  more  than  one  bell  crank  lever,  and  it 
is  clear  that  machines  of  any  desired  size  can  be  supplied. 
♦-•-• 

Exhibit  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 


Rogers.  Brown  &  Co.  had  an  attractive  exhibit,  con- 
sisting of  samples  of  their  various  pig  irons,  the  main 
feature  of  the  display  being  an  immense  map  on  which  was 
shown  by  flashing  electric  lights  the  location  of  their  blast 
furnaces,  ten  ofSces  and  leading  coke  districts.  In  front 
of  the  space  was  a  pig  iron  rail  fence,  with  the  name 
Susquehanna  Iron  cast  in  each  pig.  The  four  posts  were 
surmounted  by  unusual  samples  of  cokes  handled  by  them, 
and  they  also  showed  samples  of  imported  irons  from 
China,  England,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Canada,  emphasiz- 
ing their  resources  and  facilities.  The  display  of  charcoal 
iron  in  various  grades  and  brands  w-as  most  complete.  The 
Rosiclare  fluorspar,  which  they  are  handling  exclusively, 
was  shown  in  various  grades.  The  large  oil  painting  of 
"The  Foundryman"  which  was  shown  in  their  display  was 
further  used  on  the  cover  of  the  programme  for  the  vaude- 
ville performance  on  Thursday  evening  given  by  the  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Exhibition  in  the  Auditorium.  Representa- 
tives present  during  the  convention  were  H.  B.  B.  Yerga- 
son,  in  charge ;  F.  W.  Bauer,  Cincinnati :  J.  R.  Darragh, 
Thomas  A.  Wilson.  \V.  P.  Cheney.  J.  R.  Morehead.  H.  S. 
Philson,  Pittsburgh :  R.  W.  Clark,  O.  Arlt.  New  York ;  G. 
R.  Sullivan.  H.  C.  Thomson.  Philadelphia ;  F.  E.  Fitts,  C. 
A.  Wyatt.  Boston ;  G.  M.  Butler.  Chicago ;  Sterling  Hub- 
bard, Cleveland,  and  W.  G.  Ireland. 


Electrically    Lighted   Map   of   Ore    and   Coke   Proptrlies   01    Rogers.    Brown   ,S:   Co. 
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An  Investigation  of  Defects   Causing   Hard  Spots  and   Blowholes— Nearly  All  Traceable 

to  the  Mold 


In  an  interesting  paper  presented  at  the  Pittsburgh 
convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association 
May  26,  Thomas  D.  West  presented  some  of  the  results 
of  his  investigations  into  the  causes  of  gas  cavities,  shot 
and  chilled  iron  in  castings.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  West 
solicited  from  the  foundrymen  in  the  United  States  sam- 
ples of  iron  castings  showing  globules  in  gas  cavities 
solidly  encased  shot  iron,  hard  streaks  or  spots,  and  white 
areas  inside  of  gray  or  soft  iron.  Those  sending  samples 
were  asked  to  give  details  of  mixtures,  with  analysis  of 
the  casting  and  the  defects;  also  data  concerning  the 
method  of  molding  and  the  condition  of  metal  at  pour- 
ing. 

Responses  were  received  from  a  number  of  foundry- 
men,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper  the  writer  refers 
to  a  letter  from  a  Massachusetts  firm  and  one  from  a 
large'  foundry  in  New  Jersey.  The  first-named  firm  had 
thought  that  the  trouble  with  shot  iron  was  due  to  chilled 
or  hard  bits  of  metal  going  into  the  cupola  and  not  being 
properly  melted.  However,  it  was  found  that  by  putting 
particles  of  "shot"  in  the  ladles  and  pouring  castings 
from  them  there  were  no  bad  results.  The  hard  materials 
were  also  put  in  the  mold  and  the  iron  poured  in  on  top 
of  them,  but  with  the  same  result — no  shot.  Other  de- 
liberate attempts  to  produce  shot  were  unsuccessful,  and 
Mr.  West's  correspondent  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  defects.  In  the  New  Jersey  case  it  was 
thought  that  some  of  the  hard  iron  stars  used  for  clean- 
ing got  mixed  with  sprues  and  scrap,  but  this  proved 
incorrect.     The  author  says  that  the  two  experiences  set 
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Lower  end  as  cast 


Fig.   1. 


-Embedded   Shot  Which  Caused    Fig.  3. — Globules  on  Roof 
a  Blowhole.  of  Cavity. 


aside  the  belief  held  by  many  that  chilled  or  hard  particles 
going  into  the  cupola  produce  shot,  streaks  or  spots  in 
castings. 

Embedded  Shot  Giving  Off  Gas 

About  as  interesting  a  sample  as  Mr.  West  received 
was  one  which  had  a  small  button  or  shot  loosely  embed- 
ded within  the  drag  face  of  its  surface.  Fig.  i  shows 
the  crease  made  by  the  tool  in  being  turned  to  one  side 
when  it  struck  the  hard  spot ;  also  indentations  made  by 
removing  the  hard  shot  from  the  planed  face  of  the  cast- 
ing. A  small  blow-hole  led  directly  from  the  top  of  the 
shot  shown  at  A  to  the  cope  face.  It  was  evident  that 
the  shot  gave  off  a  gas  that  escaped  from  the  molten 
metal  to  the  sand  surface  of  the  cope,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  blowhole.  The  shot  was  not 
large  enough  to  permit  of  the  complete  analysis  that 
would  no  doubt  have  thrown  light  on  the  problem. 

Several  samples  of  soft  iron  castings  were  received 
containing  solidly  encased  small  bodies  of  strictly  white 
iron.  These  were  very  closely  united  with  the  gray  iron. 
Some  shot  iron  was  received  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  cupola  spout  after  the  bottom  was  tapped.  Some  of 
it  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  open  sand  mold  in 
which  castings  about  t/i  inch  thick  were  made.  The  shot 
were  placed  on  the  bottom  face  of  the  mold  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  pouring  gate.  An  examination  of  the 
casting  showed  the  shot  in  their  original  position  and 
not  united  to  the  body  of  the  casting.  Mr.  ^^'est  concludes 
that  unless  the  shot  are  up  to  a  very  high  red  heat,  or 
near  the  fusing  point  (as  is  possible  in  many  cases  when 
they  are  formed  in  pouring  a  mold),  casting  metal  under 
J^    in.    thick    would    have    little    effect    in    melting    them. 


unless  they  rose  to  be  embedded  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  casting. 

The  author  considers  that  shot  may  be  formed  by  the 
metal  from  the  ladle  striking  the  sides  of  a  pouring  basin 
or  a  gate.  Also  by  falling  on  a  flat  bottom  inlet  gate,  as 
at  E,  Fig.  2.  It  is  best  that  all  pouring  gates  have  more 
or  less  of  a  well,  as  at  H,  Fig.  2.  so  that  the  first  tap- 
pings from  the  ladle  may  not  be  spattered  and  create 
shot.  From  the  instant  the  falling  metal  strikes  the  bot- 
tom of  a  gate  there  should  be  a  steady  and  unbroken 
stream   rapidly   filling   the   pouring   gate.     Dampness    due 


Fig.    2. — Flat    Bottom    Gate    and    Gate    with    Well. 

to  the  free  use  of  a  swab  or  to  set  sand  may  also  create 
shot  which  will  be  carried  into  other  sections  of  the  mold. 

An  illustration  of  globules  in  gas  cavities  and  blow- 
holes is  given  in  Fig.  3.  These  the  author  attributes  to 
the  creation  of  gas  or  steam  which  cannot  be  liberated. 
Excessive  gas  may  come  directly  from  the  metal  or  wholly 
from  defects  in  cooling  or  pouring.  There  may  also  be 
improperly  tempered  sand,  too  hard  ramming,  improper 
venting  and  bad  cores. 

Globules  when  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  cavity 
as  at  B,  Fig.  3,  may  be  considered  evidences  of  defective 
making,  gating  or  pouring  of  the  mold.  The  form  of 
adhesion  is  due  to  the  upper  body  of  the  mold  being  more 
fluid  than  the  lower.  Gas  cavities  may  be  due  to  causes 
inherent  in  both  the  mold  and  the  metal.  The  bubbling 
or  boiling  of  the  mold  might  throw  ofT  small  buttons 
of  metal  that  would  fall  back  oxidized  into  rising  metal 
in  the  mold,  and  these  buttons  or  shot  by  reason  of  their 
oxidation  and  the  gathering  of  dross  could  create  a 
gas,  producing  companion  cavities  to  those  due  to  the 
steam  or  confined  gases  of  the  mold  trying  to  escape,  but 
being  imprisoned  in  the  metal,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  author 
in  more  than  40  years'  experience  as  a  molder  and  shop 
manager  has  found  little  ground  for  believing  that  sulphur 
or  phosphorus  form  blowholes  in  gray  iron  castings.  He 
had  always  found  that  changes  in  the  method  of  molding; 


Fig.   4. — Defects  in  Retort  Casting. 

Stopped  blowholes  in  gray  iron  work.     With  chilling  iron, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  might  cause  blowholes. 

Experiences  in  British  Foundries 

Several  pages  of  the  paper  are  devoted  to  quotations 
from  a  letter  the  author  had  received  from  P.  Munnoch, 
of  the  British  Foundrymen's  Association.  Mr.  Munnoch's 
first  experience  was  with  gray  shot  inclosed  in  small  cast- 
ings. Analysis  showed  that  some  of  these  were  splashes 
of  metal  at  the  beginning  of  pouring,  while  others  were 
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enclosures  in  the  interior  of  the  casting  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  metal  had  solidified.  The  analysis  of  the 
latter  appeared  similar  to  that  of  metal  drops  squeezed 
out  of  phosphoric  pig  iron  after  the  nielal  had  solidified. 
J.  E.  Stead  was  of  opinion  that  blowholes  were  first 
formed  and  these  afterwards  became  filled  with  the  highly 
phosphoric  liquate. 

Some  large  cylinder  heads  for  blowing  engines  sup- 
plied Mr.  Munnoch  with  interesting  specimens,  pieces  sev- 
eral ounces  in  weight  being  obtained.  In  some  cases 
smell  shot  were  partly  enclosed  by  larger  masses,  and 
these,  together  with  the  difference  in  composition,  showed 
that  the  metal  had  not  all  entered  the  cavity  at  the  same 
time,  but  at  different  periods  of  solidification.  Generally 
the  formation  of  shot  holes  and  shot  is  most  noticed  in 
iron    subjected    to    oxidizing    conditions    during    melting. 


6a/B 


-  Gray  orSoft  frr>n 


'^White  orChlled  Iron  - 
Figs.  5  and  6. — Castings  Which  Showed  Inside  Chill. 

Mr.  Munnoch  cited  the  case  of  the  first  metal  from  the 
cupola  running  cold,  particularly  when  softer  varieties 
of  iron  are  being  melted.  If  this  is  caught  in  a  ladle  and 
allowed  to  solidify  it  often  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
spongy  mass  full  of  shot,  the  holes  and  shot  being  coated 
with  o.xide  and  graphite.  Should  some  of  these  be  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  and  hot  iron  be  poured  over 
them  a  boiling  action  follows,  and  if  the  iron  is  poured 
into  a  mold  the  castings  will  contain  many  shot  holes. 

Character  of  Metal  Not  Responsible 

Mr.  West  considers  that  the  causes  of  the  buttons, 
shot  and  blowholes  cited  by  Mr.  Munnoch  lay  in  the  mold, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  metal  used  had  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  producing  them.  Referring  to  the 
large  specimens  of  shot  Mr.  Munnoch  obtained,  the  author 
suggests  that  blowing  molds  could  produce  them.  Metal 
is  often  blown  out  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  coming  down 
large  globules  or  buttons  can  be  formed,  he  says,  by  bits 
of  iron  lodging  on  flat  planes,  projecting  portions  or 
flanges  of  the  mold,  or  by  falling  back  directly  into  the- 
bath  of  dull  rising  metal.  The  buttons  would  naturally 
create  gas  cavities.  Two  kinds  of  gas  cavities  were  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  cases  Mr.  Munnoch  reported — those 
formed  by  the  gas  created  by  embedded  shot  and  those 
due  to  the  gases  of  the  mold  or  cores.  One  unexplained 
feature  was  the  difference  in  chemical  composition  of 
two  buttons  Mr.  Munnoch   found  in  the  same  cavity. 

From  Cincinnati  the  author  received  a  report  on  a 
large  retort  casting  which  had  been  rejected  because  of 
many  cavities,  with  large  buttons  mixed  with  dross  in  the 
cope  section.  The  sample  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  defects 
in  this  case  Mr.  West  considered  to  be  due  to  bad  gating. 
The  metal  rushing  into  the  mold  cut  into  some  green  sand 
fronting  the  gate  and  on  directly  striking  the  face  of  the 
mold  would  spatter.  Particles  fell  back  in  partly  solidified 
bodies,  some  of  which  lodged  on  the  top  of  the  slag 
caused  by  the  cutting  action.  On  rising  these  buttons  were 
imprisoned  against  a  horizontal  plane  and  held  there  by 
solidification  of  the  metal. 

A  New  York  State  foundry  superintendent  reported 
a  case  of  bad  castings  due,  as  he  believed,  to  shot  formed 


ly  the  air  in  tlic  mold.  The  metal  was  carried  some  dis- 
tance before  pouring  and  was  not  hot  enough  to  remelt 
the  shot. 

The  author  does  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
can  be  no  defects  due  to  gases  emanating  directly  from 
some  irons,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Munnoch,  but  he  be- 
lieves oxidation  in  melting  is  preventable,  just  as  are 
improper  methods  of  molding.  If  metal  which  is  seen  to 
be  dangerously  loaded  with  oxide  of  iron  as  it  comes  from 
the  cupola  has  to  be  used,  it  should  only  go  into  the  rough- 
est castings. 

"Inside  Chill" 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  two 
cases  of  "inside  chill,"  or  white  iron  inside  of  gray  or 
soft  iron,  reported  by  Walter  H.  Wiard,  chemist  for  a 
large  foundry  firm  in  Illinois.  Such  cases  are  very  rare. 
In  Figs.  5  and  6  are  shown  sections  of  the  two  castings 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Wiard.  The  inside  chill  extended 
throughout  the  entire  casting  and  the  demarcation  from 
the  soft  iron  was  very  sharp  and  distinct.  The  explana- 
tion, in  Mr.  West's  opinion,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
mixture  used,  nor  in  the  method  of  melting,  and  he  be- 
lieves experiments  in  actually  producing  such  results  at 
will  are  necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  the  cause,  which 
thus  far  is  hidden.  He  solicits  further  comment  on  the 
subject. 


Core  Bench  Jolt  Rammer 

Generally  jolt  ramming  machines  are  associated  with 
very  large  and  deep  molds,  although  their  advantages  in 
core  shops  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  It  has  well 
been  known  that  jolt  ramming  of  large  cores,  even  when 
filled  with  rods,  coke  centers,  etc.,  is  economical  and  for 
deep  cores  of  small  dimensions  made  on  the  bench,  the 
ramming,  including  the  bedding  in  of  reinforcing  rods  or 
wires,  can  be  better  and  more  cheaply  done  on  a  small  jolt 
ratuming  machine.  The  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Com- 
pany, Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  recently  developed  a  machine 
of  this  tj-pe  which  can  be  placed  on  a  concrete  pier,  iron  or 
wooden  post  or  mounted  on  the  core  bench. 

The  machine  is  started  and  stopped  by  a  knee  valve 
under  the  bench,  an  arrangement  which  leaves  the  operator 
with   both    hands    free   to   manipulate   material    and    core 


The 


New    3-In    Core    Bench    Jolt    Rammer    Built    by    the    Mumford 
Molding   Machine  "Company,   Plainfield,    X.   J. 


boxes.  The  valve  is  constructed  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  same  as  a  valveless  plunger  and  is  merely  a  plug 
of  case-hardened  machinery  steel  having  a  vertical  stroke 
of  3/16  in.  .Although  this  construction  is  very  simple,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  claimed  that  the  economy  in  air  secured 
by  its  use  is  greater  than  that  of  the  more  elaborate  valve 
mechanisms  used  on  this  type  of  machine. 

The  size  of  the  table  is  15  x  20  in.  and  the  diameter  of 
the  plunger  is  3-in.  Although  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
machine  is  300  lb.  with  an  8o-lb.  air  pressure,  the  advantages 
when  used  on  small  cores  where  the  core  bo-xes.  sand  and 
reinforcing  material  weigh  only  a  few  pounds  are  said  to  be 
very  great.  The  complete  shipping  weight  of  the  machine 
is  325  lb. 
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A  Swinging  Frame  Grinding  Machine 


In  steel  and  malleable  iron  foundries  and  crucible  steel 
plants  a  grinding  machine  with  a  swinging  frame  can  be 
extensively  used  for  grinding  fins  and  pads  from  castings 
and  also  for  grinding  the  finished  surfaces  of  parts  such 
as  draw-bars,  knuckles,  oil  boxes  and  hammer  dies.  On 
account  of  the  demand  for  a  machine  of  this  type,  the 
Pittsburg  Emer)'  Wheel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
brought  out  a  line  of  grinders  which  are  not  only  thor- 
oughly practical  and  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 


Fig.     1. — A    Motor-Driven     Swing    Frame     Emery 

Wheel    Grinder    Built    by    the    Pittsburgh 

Emery  Wheel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

of  the  varying  conditions,  but  also  embody  in  their  con- 
struction some  novel  features.  Two  types  of  machines 
are  built,  one  for  motor  drive  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  and 
the  other  for  a  belt  drive  from  a  line  shaft  as  shown  in 
Fig.    2. 

A  horizontal  bar  in  the  top  hanger  on  which  the  top 
yoke  is  mounted  provides  means  for  lateral  adjustment  to 
■keep  the  belt  and  the  pulleys  in  alignment  and  the  verti- 
cal pipe  is  threaded  and  has  a  nut  which  controls  the  ten- 
sion of  the  belt.  Both  of  these  features,  which  are  covered 
by  patents,  are  also  embodied  in  the  rear  horizontal 
yoke  and  their  use  at  these  two  points  is  said  to  result  in 
a  saving  of  from  2  to  2^  h.p.  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine.     The  wheel  head  yoke  has  a  bearing  7  in.  long 


Fig.     2.— The 


Belt-Driven     Center     Wheel     Type 
With  Hood. 


.■and  2j/^  in.  in  diameter  and  furnished  with  grease  cups. 

In  the  motor-driven  machine  where  the  niotor  is 
mounted  on  the  bracket  at  the  elbow,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
I,  the  extreme  length  of  the  armature  shaft  of  the  driving 
motor  must  not  exceed  26^  in.  This  condition  is  easily 
met  as  all  the  standard  types  of  alternating  and  direct 
•current  motors  of  the  power  required,  which  is  5  to  yyi 
hp.,  are  made  with  frames  that  do  not  exceed  this  dimen- 
.•sion.      The   top    yoke    in    the    belt-driven   machine    shown 


in  Fig.  2  is  suspended  from  a  hood  cast  in  the  hanger 
bracket,  an  arrangement  which  throws  the  weight  of  the 
entire  machine  on  this  bracket  instead  of  on  the  shaft 
upon  which  the  pulleys  are  mounted.  This  shaft  is  jour- 
naled  in  bronze  bushings  in  the  hanger  bracket  and  the 
bearing  at  this  point  has  ample  faciUties  for  lubrication. 

These  machines  are  built  to  accommodate  wheels  hav- 
ing diameters  of  13,  20  and  24  in.  and  face  widths  of  2 
and  2'/2  in.  in  all  three  sizes,  while  in  the  24-in.  size  there 
is  an  additional  width  of  2J4  in.  These  machines  can  be 
furnished  for  carrying  the  wheels  with  safety  steel  collars 
either  between  the  bearings  or  on  the  outside  of  the  yoke 
and  all  types  can  be  supplied  either  with  or  without  hoods. 
Where  the  hood  is  used  on  the  machine  and  the  wheel 
is  in  the  center,  the  rear  end  of  the  hood  is  attached  to  a 
hinge  on  the  yoke  while  its  slides  are  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  bearing  cap.  In  this  way,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  either  the  wheel  or  the  safety  collars 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  bolts  in  the  bearing  cap 
and  swing  the  hood  back  on  its  hinge. 


Steel  Making  Pig  Iron  in  1910 


The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  publishes 
the  following  details  of  the  United  States  production  of 
steel  making  pig  iron  in  1910 : 

Bessemer  and  Low  Phosphorus 

Of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer  and  low  phos- 
phorus pig  iron  in  Pennsylvania  in  1910  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  valleys  made  164,976  tons,  against  142,547  tons 
in  1909;  the  Lower  Susquehanna  Valley  made  126,463  tons, 
against  119.874  tons  in  1909;  Allegheny  County  made  2,352,- 
149  tons,  against  2,143,009  tons  in  1909;  the  Shenango  Val- 
ley and  the  remainder  of  the  state  made  1,750,317  tons, 
against  1,446,176  tons  in  1909;  total,  4,393,905  tons  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1910,  against  3,851,606  tons  in  1909,  a  gain  of 
542.299  tons. 

In  Ohio  the  Mahoning  Valley  produced  1.738.907  tons 
of  Bessemer  and  low  phosphorus  pig  iron  in  1910,  against 
1,682,839  tons  in  1909;  the  Lake  counties,  830,921  tons, 
against  1,051,329  tons  in  1909,  and  the  Hanging  Rock 
bituminous  district  and  other  parts  of  Ohio,  890,908  tons, 
against  893,878  tons  in  1909;  total  in  Ohio  in  1910,  3.460,- 
736  tons,  against  3,628,046  tons  in  1909,  a  loss  of  167,310 
tons. 

Fourteen  states  made  either  Bessemer  or  low  phos- 
phorus pig  iron  in  1910,  against  twelve  states  in  1909  and 
the  same  number  in  1908. 

Basic 

The  production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  Pennsylvania  by 
districts  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909  was  as  follows : 
The  Lehigh  Valley,  366,132  tons,  against  297,007  tons  in 
1909;  Schuylkill  and  Lower  Susquehanna  valleys,  754,290 
tons,  against  606,447  tons  in  1909;  Allegheny  County,  2,- 
807,551  tons,  against  3,187,687  tons  in  1909;  Shenango  \'al- 
ley,  620,658  tons,  against  553,206  tons  in  1909.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  state,  698,434  tons,  against  611,898  tons  in 
1909;  total,  5.247,065  tons,  against  5,256,245  tons  in  1909,  a 
loss  of  9180  tons.  In  Ohio  the  Mahoning  \'alley  and  the 
Lake  counties  made  690,941  tons  in  1910,  against  460,552 
tons  in  1909,  and  the  Hanging  Rock  miscellaneous  bitu- 
minous district  made  464,493  tons  in  1910,  against  385,404 
tons  in  1909;  total,  1,155,434  tons  in  1910,  against  845,956 
tons  in  1909,  a  gain  of  309,478  tons. 

In  1910  basic  pig  iron  was  made  by  68  plants  in  10 
states,  as  follows:  Pennsylvania,  32  plants;  Ohio,  15; 
New  York,  5;  Virginia,  4;  Alabama,  4;  New  Jersey,  2; 
Indiana,  2;  Illinois,  2;  Missouri,  i,  and  Colorado,  i. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  basic  pig 
iron  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  Missouri  and  Colorado. 
The  falling  off  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
especially  heavy  and  amounted  to  over  380.000  tons.  Ala- 
bama, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  increased  their  produc- 
tion of  basic  pig  iron  in  1910  as  compared  with  1909,  the 
increase  in  Ohio  alone  amounting  to  over  309,000  tons. 
•-•-• 

Railroad  Equipment  Ordered. — Orders  placed  by 
railroads  include :  Northern  Pacific,  500  25-ton  freight 
cars :  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  108  miscellaneous  freight 
cars ;  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific,  500  freight  cars :  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  1000  gondola  and  500  refrigera- 
tor cars. 
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Recent  Products  of  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company 


Important  additions  to  its  line  of  foundry  equipment 
have  been  recently  made  by  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  consist  of  four  new  machines,  a 
roll-over  rock-down  molding  machine,  a  portable  pattern 
drawing  device,  a  drop  plate  squeezer  and  a  no-lift  jarring 
machine.  The  successive  stages  in  the  operation  of  the 
first  are  shown  in  Figs.  I  to  6  inclusive.  Figs.  ~.  8  and  9 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  pattern  drawing  device  while 
views  of  the  drop  plate  squeezer  and  the  no-lift  jarring 
machine  are  given  in  Figs.  10  and  II  respectively. 

The  Roll-Over  Molding  Machine 

This  machine,  a  general  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig. 
I,  possesses  a  number  of  new  features  and  is  designed  for 
convenience  in  operation  and  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  to  a 
minimum.  The  pattern  plate  is  mounted  on  a  swinging 
table  and  the  flask  is  placed  thereon  and  rammed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  molding  machine  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.     After  the  bottom  board  is  placed  on  and  clamped 


the  floor,  a  true  pattern  draw  is  assured  without  tlie  aid 
of  any  leveling  device.  An  important  feature  is  that  the 
pattern  is  drawn  from  the  mold  before  the  clamps  are  re- 
moved from  the  flask. 

After  the  mold,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  6,  has 
been  rolled  over  on  its  trunnions  it  is  held  in  position  by  an 
automatic  locking  device  while  it  is  being  lowered  to  the 
floor.  The  pattern  drawing  frame  has  an  opening  in  the 
center  for  making  deep  green  sand  cores. 

The  machine  is  made  in  three  sizes,  each  having  a  pat- 
tern draw  of  10  in.,  for  handling  flasks  measuring  from 
26  X  30  in.  to  30  X  48  in.,  with  a  depth  of  6  to  15  in.  The 
sizes  given  are  for  iron  flasks,  which  are  slightly  larger 
than  the  wooden  ones  used. 

Pattern  Drawing  Devices 

The  Osborn  portable  pattern  drawing  machine  has  been 
designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  draw-ing  of  pat- 
terns on  large,  heavy  work,  especially  such  as  is  rammed 


wk' — "lift 


Fig.   1. — The  Machine  Ready  for  Ramming.  Fig.    2. — The    Flask    Rammed.  Fig.  3.— The  Flask  Rolled  Ove^. 

Fig.    4. — Rocking   the    Flask   to   the    Floor.  Fig.   5. — Drawing  the  Pattern.  Fig.    6. — The    Finished    Mold. 

Successive  Stages  in  the  Operation  of  a  New  Roll-Over.   Rock-Down  Molding  Machine  Built  by  the  Osborn  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


in  position  the  mold  is  rolled  over  easily  by  one  man.  A 
view  of  the  machine  with  the  flask  rolled  over  is  given  in 
Fig.  3.  The  mold  is  hung  in  such  a  way  in  the  machine 
that  it  is  slightly  top  heavy  when  the  flask  is  filled  and  the 
board  clamped  in  position,  an  arrangement  which  lessens 
the  labor  of  the  operator  in  rolling  it  over. 

The  ramming  position  of  the  flask  is  low,  which  reduces 
the  labor  of  shoveling  the  sand  and  makes  the  ramming 
operation  easier.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  large  wheels 
having  roller  bearings,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  move  it  to  fol- 
low the  sand  heap  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  foundry  floor. 
All  of  the  work  can  be  done  from  one  side  of  the  machine, 
so  that  the  operator  can  fill  and  ram  the  mold,  roll  it  over, 
rock  it  down  and  draw  the  pattern  without  any  lost  motion. 
It  is  also  so  designed  that  an  operator  can  handle  large 
molds  of  considerable  weight  quite  easily. 

After  the  mold  is  rolled  over  it  is  rocked  down  to  the 
floor,  this  operation  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  and  is 
placed  in  the  proper  pouring  position  by  the  machine,  a 
feature  which  applies  to  both  parts  of  the  mold.  The  drag 
requires  no  handling  after  being  released  from  the  ma- 
chine. As  the  pattern  is  draw-n,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  from 
any  position  at  which  the  flask  rests  when  it  is  set  dow-n  on 


on  jolt  machines.  This  device  makes  it  possible  to  draw 
the  mold  on  the  floor  where  it  is  to  be  poured  and  to  secure 
a  smooth  even  draw  whether  the  flask  rests  level  on  the 
floor  or  not.  A  great  saving  is  claimed  by  securing  this 
accurate  draw,  the  advantages  being  that  it  eliminates 
sticking  in  the  mold,  lessens  wear  on  patterns,  saves  patch- 
ing of  the  molds  and  chipping  work  on  the  costing. 

The  pattern  drawing  device  consists  of  a  frame  which 
sets  over  the  pattern  plate  and  is  supported  on  four  posts 
resting  on  the  rim  of  the  flask.  Figs.  7,  8  and  9  show  the 
pattern  attached  to  half  of  an  iron  flask,  but  ordinarily  the 
pattern  is  attached  to  a  plain  plate  or  match  board.  The 
match  board  is  placed  in  the  jolt  ramming  machine,  the 
flask  set  upon  it  and  the  sand  shoveled  in  and  rammed  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  sand  is  then  struck  off,  the  bottom 
board  clamped  on  and  the  flask  rolled  over  by  a  roll-over 
tackle  or  rigging  and  sw'ung  to  the  floor.  In  large  work 
the  crane  then  raises  the'  pattern  drawing  device  and  sets 
it  over  the  pattern  plate  on  the  edge  of  the  flask,  the  four 
pins  passing  through  the  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
A  view  of  the  device  being  lowered  is  given  in  Fig.  7. 

A  set  of  short  cranks  are  connected  to  the  pattern  plate 
by  links  and  are  operated  by  long  levers.     In  Fig.  8  these 
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levers  are  thrown  so  that  they  cross  each  other,  the  device 
being  set  on  the  mold  preparatory  to  drawing  the  pattern. 
In  Fig.  9  the  levers  are  thrown  out,  drawing  the  links  into 
their  uppermost  position  and  raising  the  pattern  plate  from 
the  face  of  the  flask.  When  the  pattern  is  drawn  the  crane 
raises  the  whole  device  from  the  mold,  the  pattern  plate  is 
released  and  returned  to  the  molding  machine. 

The  device  is  made  in  five  sizes,  ranging  from  18  in. 
square  to  42  x  72  in.  with  maximum  pattern  draw  of  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  15  in.  for  the  various  sizes.  In  the  case  illus- 
trated the  flask  and  pattern  weighed  1200  lb.,  but  they  were 
easily  drawn  by  two  men  with  this  machine  without  the 
aid  of  a  crane  or  hoist. 

In  addition  the  company  makes  a  pattern  drawing  de- 
vice of  a  similar  type  but  lighter  in  construction  for  draw- 
ing work  on  light  molds  which  is  not  shown.  This  machine 
is  light  enough  to  be  moved  easil}^  by  hand  and  is  set  over 
the  mold  by  the  workman.  He  then  draws  the  pattern  with 
less  effort  than  would  be  necessary  if  he  had  to  lift  it 
bodily.  This  is  made  in  a  number  of  sizes  with  a  pattern 
draw  of  from  6  to  16  in. 

The  Drop-plate  Squeezer 

Fig.  10  illustrates  an  earlier  style  of  the  Osborn  drop- 
plate  squeezer,  which  can  also  be  used  as  an  adjustable 
flask  stripping  machine.  Its  construction  is  strong,  simple 
and  rigid.  The  squeezer  is  operated  with  a  powerful 
lever.  The  chain  connection  to  the  squeezer  head  shown 
has  been  replaced  in  the  newest  type  by  a  spring,  which 
throws  the  head  back  after  the  operation.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  can  handle  larger  ana  more  difficult  work  than  the 


in.  in  width  and  having  a  maximum  length  of  iS  in.  and  a 
maximum  pattern  draw  of  6  in. 

No-Lift  Jarring  Machine 

The  Osborn  no-lift  jarring  machine  shown  in  Fig.  II  is 
especially  designed  for  use  in  the  core  room  or  on  upper 


rig.   11. — The  Osborn  Xo-Lift  Jarring  Machine. 

floors.    No  foundation  is  required  for  the  machine  and  as 
the  blow  is  upward  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  shock  to 


Fig. 


". — Lowering  the   Flask  on  the  Pattern.  Fig.    8. — Ready  to   Draw  the   Pattern.  Fig.  9. — The  Pattern  Drawn  From  the  Mold. 

The  Xew  Osborn  Pattern  Drawing  Machine  in  Use. 


ordinary  squeezer  type  machine.     As   an   adjustable   flask 
stripper  it  is   similar   in   construction   to   the   maker's   ad- 


Fig.  10. — Drawing  the  Pattern  with  the  Osborn  Drop  Plate  Squeezer 
Molding  Machine. 

justable  flask  stripping  machine,  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  Iron  Age  March  3,  1910,  and  takes  flasks  from  9  to  12 


the  floor,  the  force  being  entirely  absorbed  in  packing  the 
sand.  The  machine  consists  of  an  ordinary  molding  ma- 
chine table  beneath  which  is  a  cylinder  in  which  works  a 
plugger  or  piston,  which  strikes  a  blow  on  the  under  side 
of  the  table.  The  table  is  supported  on  springs  and  is  rib- 
bed so  that  the  force  of  the  blow  is  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  mold  and  draws  the  sand  down  uniformly  to  the 
pattern  or  into  the  core  box.  The  machine  requires  only 
a  54-'"-  inlet  for  air  and  has  a  4-in.  cylinder  and  a  specially 
designed  self-contained  valve.  The  table  has  a  working 
surface  of  24  x  36  in.,  and  the  machine  will  jar  molds  up 
to  1000  lb.  in  weight. 

■«  »  » 

The  Milwaukee  Car  Plant  Transferred. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  its  capital  stock  was 
increased  from  $150,000  to  $400,000  and  its  name  changed 
to  the  Milwaukee  Transit  &  Car  Company.  The  change  in 
name  was  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  Milwaukee  Car 
i\Ifg.  Company,  whose  plant  and  properties  of  all  kinds 
were  taken  over  by  the  former  company  on  April  25.  The 
new  company  assumed  all  contracts,  liabilities,  etc.,  of 
both  the  former  companies.  The  transaction  gives  the  new- 
company  a  first-class  car  shop,  fully  equipped  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  cars  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones.  A  number 
of  improvements  are  contemplated,  but  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  held  up  until  such  time  as  the  situation  with  the 
railroads  becomes  a  little  more  encouraging.  The  company 
will  manufacture  and  repair  cars  for  both  its  own  and 
other  companies.  The  following  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased and  is  now  being  installed :  One  250-h.p.  Sterling 
boiler,  one  9S-lb.  Berlin  planer  and  matcher,  one  Fay  & 
Egan  car  tenoning  machine,  one  Bentel  &  Margedant  rail- 
way cut-off  saw  and  one  Ferguson  bolt  furnace. 
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Compressing  Metallic  Waste  Under  Pressure,  Without  Binding  Material,  Into  Substantially 

Solid  Shapes  Ready  for  Melting 


BY    UR.    RICHARD    MOLDENKE,    WATCHUNG,    N.    J. 


One  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  metal  industry  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  metallic  waste  is  the 
process  of  briquetting  it  under  enormous  pressure,  without 
the  use  of  a  binding  medium.  The  process  was  originated 
by  Arpad  Ronay,  of  Buda  Pesth,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
imitating  nature  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  production  of 
rock  deposits.  That  is  to  say,  he  combined  extreme  pres- 
sure with  a  sufSciency  of  time  to  allow  individual  particles 
to  get  close  together,  excluding  thereby  spaces  filled  with 
air  or  water,  which  under  pressure  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  bond.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  nature  in  the 
formation  of  deposits,  the  very  fine  particles  of  disinte- 
grated minerals  settling  down  slowly  and  into  close  contact, 
to  be  later  on  compressed  into  stone  by  the  weight  of  super- 
posed layers. 

Success  of  the  Process 

When  metal  particles,  as  well  as  ores  or  other  fine  mate- 
rials, are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  rapid  and  heavy  pres- 
sures enough  air  is  entrained  to  give  trouble  when  the 
briquettes  are  heated  up.     The  air   expands,   causing  the 

breaking  up   of  the 

briquette  with  con- 
sequent excessive 
loss  and  troubles 
incident  to  the  use 
of  the  fine  material 
untreated.  Ronay's 
results  were  surpris- 
ing in  that  the  bri- 
quettes were  per- 
fectly inert  so  far  as 
their  integrity  was 
concerned,  and  the 
ores  were  reduced 
like  regular  lump 
ore,  and  metal  bri- 
quettes melted  like 
pig  iron.  It  is  this 
treatment  that 
forms  the  basis  of 
the  patent  protec- 
tion. 

When  the  writer 
was  first  asked  to 
investigate  the  proc- 
ess professionally  at 
the  instance  of 
.\merican  interests, 
before  going  to  Eu- 
rope to  do  so,  he 
took  one  of  he  Ger- 
man    b  r  i  q  u  i  1 1  e 

made  of.  cast  borings,  and  melted  it  in  his  cupola,  leav- 
ing the  breast  open  so  that  by  means  of  an  iron 
bar  contact  could  be  had  with  the  briquette  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  melted.  It  was  found  that  the  lump  of  bri- 
quetted  borings  melted  just  as  a  piece  of  pig  iron  would, 
holding  its  shape  until  the  final  softening  and  dropping  to 
the  bottom. 

A  visit  to  the  several  briquetting  installations  in  Europe 
existing  at  the  time  showed  the  briquetting  industry  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  since  that  time  more  plants 
have  been  added,  making  ten  in  number  at  this  writing. 
There  are  two  in  Berlin,  one  each  in  Chemnitz,  Stolberg, 
Cassel  and  one  at  the  Imperial  Navy  Yard  at  Kiel.  Then 
there  are  plants  in  Vienna,  Buda  Besth,  Milan  and  at  Win- 
terthuer,  Switzerland.  In  this  country  the  Ronay  process 
for  handling  metal  waste  is  operated  by  the  Metal  Briquet- 
ting Company,  New  York  City. 


iMg.    i. —  Iiuenor    01    tiie    Lhernnilz    briquetting    Plant, 


*From   a   paper   read  before   the   .American    Foundrymen's    .Associa- 
tion,  Pittsburg,    iray   23. 


The  Method  of  Briquetting 

In  general  the  process  may  be  described  as  follows: 
Cast  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  copper  chips,  bor- 
ings, tilings  and  metallic  slimes  after  drying,  and  for  that 
matter  sawdust,  coal  graphite,  salt,  ore,  flue  dust,  &c.,  go 
to  a  hopper  above  the  press  proper.  In  the  case  of  borings, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  allow  these  to  pass  by  an  exhaust 
fan,  to  remove  dust  and  dirt  (also  taking  the  very  fine 
graphite  away.)  Incidentally  where  there  has  been  some 
slight  rusting  of  the  borings,  the  rubbing  of  the  particles 
upon  each  other  during  transit,  loosens  the  rust  and  this  is 
drawn  away  by  the  exhaust,  thereby  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  briquette,  as  rust  is  never  a  good  thing  to  go 
into  the  cupola. 

Steel  turnings  pass  through  a  set  of  disintegrating  rolls 
to  reduce  bulk.  After  cleaning  the  borings  by  exhausting 
the  dirt  and  sweepings,  they  pass  over  an  electromagnetic 
separator  to  remove  brass  from  iron.  The  cleaned  and 
separated  borings  then  pass  into  the  feed  hopper  of  the 
press. 

The   borings    fl^'w   by   gravity   into   the   hopper   of   the 

press,  then  into  the 
die,  and  as  the 
plunger  descends  re- 
ceive their  first  com- 
pression. The  air 
passes  out  as  the 
borings  go  together, 
the  separate  p  a  r- 
ticles  curl  into  each 
other,  and  the  par- 
t  i  a  1  1  y  completed 
briquette,  in  the 
die,  passes  on  car- 
ried by  the  revolv- 
ing press  table  to 
the  next  stop  where 
plungers  below  and 
above  apply  pressure 
up  to  35,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  The 
die  containing  the 
briquette  is  free  to 
move  up  or  down  at 
this  point,  giving 
the  compressed  ma- 
terial within  free- 
dom to  adjust  itself 
to  an  evenly  dis- 
tributed  force. 

On  the  with- 
drawal of  tlie 
plungers,  the  re- 
volving table  makes  another  movement,  placing  the  die 
with  the  finished  briquette  within  (slightly  conical  in 
shape)  under  another  plunger,  which  forces  the  briquette 
out  and  upon  a  band  to  take  it  away  from  the  machine. 
.\11  these  movements  are  entirely  automatic,  the  valve 
regulation  being  perfect,  one  man  looking  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  press  itself,  another  taking  the  briquettes  away, 
while  a  third  sees  that  the  hoppers  are  properly  fed  from 
borings  received  at  the  plant.  A  foreman  machinist  looks 
after  the  general  operations,  the  pumps,  accumulator  and 
intensifying  units. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  briquettes  after 
leaving  the  press  become  quite  hot,  so  that  any  oil  originally 
in  the  borings,  and  that  applied  to  the  die  before  filling 
either  by  a  swab  in  hands  of  the  man  at  the  press  or  auto- 
matically, does  some  smoking.  Moisture  present  also  dis- 
appears in  a  short  while,  the  heat,  however,  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  hand  from  resting  on  the  briquettes 
for  a  moment. 
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One  press  with  a  capacity  of  ij4  tons  an  hour,  and 
hence  one  of  the  small  sizes,  has  been  running  regularly 
for  several  years,  and  beyond  the  renewal  of  the  cast  iron 
dies  every  three  months  or  so  has  required  no  repairs.  An 
intensifier  is  employed  to  bring  the  water  pressure  of  the 
very  heavy  pumps  up  to  that  of  some  35,000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  as  required  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  larger  cylinder 
of  the  intensifier  is  below  the  floor  line.  Two  pumps  develop 
the  necessary  primary  pressures.  An  accumulator  serves 
to  insure  even  working  and  rapid  action. 

Cast  iron  briquettes  6;4  in.  in  diameter  and  7  in. 
high,  weighing  38  lb.  each,  are  formed.  Fig  2  shows  a  pile 
of  wrought  iron  chip  briquettes,  of  a  shape  no  longer  used. 
The  round  briquettes — the  present  form — are  seen  at  the 
right. 

The  Chemnitz  plant  has  been  removed  into  a  new  build- 
ing. It  has  bins  extending  outside  through  the  building 
wall  for  unloading  shipments  of  borings  separately,  so 
that  the  product  of  a  works  may  not  be  mixed  together 
with  that  of  another  establishment.  A  loading  conveyer 
carries  the  briquettes  from  the  press  automatically  on  cars, 
without  any  handling  whatever.  Fig.  I  shows  the  interior 
of  the  plant  with  one  of  the  new  large  presses  installed — 
the  old  one  from  the  other  plant  not  having  been  placed  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  taken,  being  too  busy  to  move 
until  the  new  press  cared  for  its  daily  burden.  This  new 
press  is  of  6  tons  per  nour  capacity  and  automatic  in  every 
particular,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  briquetting — including 
overhead  charges,  interest,  labor  and  all — exclusive  of  roy- 
alty, however — to  about  50  cents  a  ton.  The  cost  of  such  a 
large  press,  with  conveying  apparatus  and  all  accessories, 
is  about  $325,000,  which  shows  to  what  perfection  the  process 
has  been  brought  in  Europe  in  the  short  time  the  matter 
has  been  before  the  iron  industry. 

Fig.  3  shows  two  molds  and  one  plunger  end  belonging 
to  a  5  ton  per  hour  press. 

The  perfecting  of  these  presses  has  cost  probably  $200.- 
000  and  the  unremitting  attention  of  several  years.  The 
cast  borings  briquettes  are  so  uniform  in  weight  that 
counting  them  while  charging  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
They  can  be  handled  just  like  pig  iron.  In  fact  they  have 
been  piled  twice  as  high,  transported  everywhere  in  open  or 
covered  cars,  without  any  damage  whatever,  and  when 
charged  into  the  cupola  melt  without  disintegrating. 

A  briquette  of  wrought  iron  borings  has  been  heated 
up  and  put  under  the  hammer,  turning  out  a  very  service- 
able drop  forging. 

Use  of  Borings  in  the  Cupola 

The  use  of  borings  in  the  cupola  is  an  aiTair  probably 
as  old  as  the  cupola  itself.  Until  very  recent  times,  how- 
ever, but  little  of  value  has  resulted  in  this  direction.  Whit- 
ney and  Outerbridge  were  the  first  to  give  results  to  the 
public,  and  in  the  days  of  high  priced  iron  boxing  up  the 
borings  in  wooden  containers  answered  fairly  well.  Then 
again,  in  the  anthracite  region  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
use  old  powder  cans,  nearly  filled  up  with  borings,  the  tops 
heated  down  and  the  canisters  charged  into  the  cupola. 
Latterly  an  adaptation  of  this  with  the  novel  feature  of 
■continuous  tubes  filled  with  the  borings  has  met  with  con- 
•siderable  success  when  carefully  handled.  All  these  meth- 
ods, however,  may  be  described  as  "fussy"  even  if  effective, 
•one  works  using  all  the  old  cans  that  could  be  obtained 
until  the  supply  gave  out.  With  the  briquetting  method, 
however,  which,  aside  from  the  royalty  question,  is  the 
cheapest  of  them  all.  a  new  era  was  commenced,  for  the 
melting  loss  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  no  apparatus  was 
needed  after  the  material  left  the  press  room,  and  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  the  foundry  was  in  no  way  disturbed. 

On  the  question  of  cupola  practice,  therefore,  the  use  of 
briquettes  simply  parallels  the  use  of  pig  iron  and  heavy 
scrap,  and  inasmuch  as  the  briquettes,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous pressure,  are  not  fully  as  solid  as  pig  iron,  they  melt 
somewhat  easier  and  faster  than  it.  and  from  their  handy 
shape  and  weight  form  an  ideal  cupola  charging  and  melt- 
ing material. 

Whereas  borings  when  charged  directly  into  the  cupola 
lose  all  the  way  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  besides 
ruining  the  product;  when  they  are  boxed,  canned  or  melted 
in  tubes  the  melting  loss  is  not  excessive,  varv'ing  between 
8  and  12  per  cent.,  the  danger  always  remaining  that  the 
cans  or  tubes  will  open  and  by  discharging  the  loose  bor- 
ings over  the  coke  bed  ruin  everj'thing  that  follows  until 
they  are  burned  or  melted  and  washed  out. 

In   the   case   of   briquettes,   as   in    everv'   other   melting 


tests  made  to  get  figures  on  a  process,  much  depends  upon 
how  the  melting  is  done.  For  instance,  in  melting  straight 
pig  iron  with  small  precautions  to  get  the  very  best  melt- 
ing practice,  the  melting  loss  may  amount  to  3  per  cent, 
and  even  over.  Where,  however,  these  precautions  are 
taken  repeated  tests  have  made  this  loss  about  I  per  cent., 
and  in  the  case  of  sandless  pig  as  low  as  0.3  per  cent. — 
some  carbon  having  probably  been  taken  up  during  the 
melt.  Hence  also  in  the  case  of  running  straight  heats  of 
briquettes  the  melting  loss  with  practice  that  gave  2.5  to  3 
per  cent,  loss  for  straight  pig  iron  gave  8  to  10  per  cent,  for 
the  briquette  loss.  With  careful  practice,  however,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  this  down  to  6  per  cent. 

As,  however,  no  one  would  think  of  running  a  straight, 
heat  of  briquettes  for  daily  practice,  but  charge  all  the  way 
from  10  to  80  per  cent,  of  these  articles,  the  rest  being  pig 
iron  and  scrap,  the  melting  loss  of  the  heat  will  be  about 
the  normal  one.  In  the  case  of  a  heat  made  with  80  per 
cent,  briquettes  and  20  per  cent,  pig  iron,  the  actual  melting 
loss  was  only  3.5  per  cent,  showing  either  more  careful 
practice  or  else  that  the  comparatively  heavy  pig  iron  held 
the  temperatures  in  the  cupola  more  sharply  localized, 
doing  the  melting  where  wanted  without  oxidizing  what 
was  above. 

There  are  some  metallurgical  changes  in  melting  bor- 
ings, whether  loose  or  briquetted,  which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  In  melting  a  material  which  has  such  an  enormous 
surface   for  a  given   weight   and   which   even   when   com- 


Fig.  2. — Wrought-Iron  Chip  Briquettes  As  Made  By  Metal  Briquet- 
ting Company,  New  York  City. 

pressed  practically  solid  to  remove  the  disadvantages  of 
the  disproportion  in  question  can  still  be  permeated  by 
gases  to  some  extent  when  expanded  by  heat  certain 
changes  necessarily  take  place.  The  silicon  will  be  lowered 
considerably  more  than  is  the  case  ordinarily ;  similarly 
the  total  carbon,  while  the  sulphur  taken  up  is  about  double 
the  ordinary  increase.  This,  of  course,  is  particularly 
noticeable  only  when  an  entire  heat  of  briquettes  is  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Under  ordinary  conditions  with  part  bri- 
quettes only  there  is  little  difference  noticeable,  and  for 
such  work  as  cylinders  of  gas  and  steam  engines,  ammonia 
castings  and  the  like,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
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the  part  of  the  castings  produced.  This  may  be  understood 
more  readily  by  remembering  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in 
the  total  carbon  and  silicon  corresponds  to  a  stoel  addition 
to  the  charge.  The  slight  increase  in  sulphur  means  a 
structure  more  finely  granular,  and  hence  a  better  wearing 
surfrxe  for  cylinder  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  large  locomotive  works  of  the  Conti- 
nent are  adopting  the  use  of  briquettes,  and  when  proper 
melting  practice  prevails,  the  castings  made  are  perfectly 
sound  and  free  from  blow  and  pin  holes,  it  is  evident  that 
the  use  of  borings  in  the  way  described  is  not  a  detriment. 
In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Germany  these  briquettes 
are  actually  sold  at  pig  iron  prices,  and  at  the  Borsig 
works,  for  instance,  the  regular  charges  for  steam  and  gas 
engine  cylinders,  and  other  engine  parts;  refrigerating 
machinery  (ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid)  ;  hydraulic 
machinery  and  air  compressors;  superheated  steam  and 
steam  turbine  apparatus ;  contain  40  per  cent,  of  briquettes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  the 
briquetting  process  lies  in  the  ability  to  mix  steel  with  cast 
borings.  Here  is  a  most  excellent  way  of  charging  steel 
into  the  cupola-  without  burning  up  a  portion  of  it  before 
melting.  The  contact  of  a  low  carbon  with  a  high  carbon 
material  means  the  melting  down  of  this  combination  with 
an  average  carbon  content.  In  place,  therefore,  of  adding 
40  per  cent,  steel  scrap  to  the  charge  and  in  melting  get 
perhaps  a  reduction  in  carbon  in  the  castings  corresponding 
to  half  of  this  as  a  result,  either  much  less  steel  need  be 
added  to  the  borings  for  briquetting.  of  if  the  full  amount 
is  added,  a  much  stronger  metal  is  obtained.  A  founder 
can  therefore  not  only  utilize  any  steel  scrap  he  may  pro- 
duce efficiently,  but  actually  order  or  make  his  briquettes 
with  just  the  proportion  of  scrap  he  wants  in  them. 


metals  and  other  desirable  processes  will  be  presented  to 
the  metal  industry  through  the  agency  of  this  new  briquet- 
ting process  under  enormous  pressures  and  proper  time 
conditions. 


The  American  Museum  of  Safety  Chartered 

The  great  bound  with  which  the  questions  of  accident 
prevention  and  workmen's  compensation  have  sprung  into 
prominence  has  made  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
the  center  of  public  interest.  A  special  charter  has  just 
been  granted  it  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  thus  putting  it  in  the  same  class  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  New  York  City.  Among  the  trustees  are  E.  H.  Gary, 
Philip  T.  Dodge,  James  Speyer,  Thomas  Lynch,  Arthur 
Williams,  Edson  S.  Lott,  Frederick  L.  Hofiman,  George 
F.  Kunz,  Charles  KirchhofF,  T.  C.  Martin,  Charles  A. 
Doremus,  Louis  L.  Seaman,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  and 
William  H.  Tolman. 

The  exhibits  at  the  museum,  in  the  Engineering  So- 
cieties' Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York, 
include  protective  devices  for  the  safeguarding  of  human 
life  in  almost  every  field  of  labor,  from  the  turning  of 
a  grindstone  to  the  moving  of  a  freight  train.  The 
collections  are  of  intense  interest  even  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  but  of  incalculable  value  to  the  manufacturer, 
for,  at  present,  annually,  in  the  United  States,  over  500,000 
men  are  wiped  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage  earners. 


Fig.  3. — Molds  and  Plunger  Used  in  the  U.may 
Process. 

In  the  case  of  all  steel  briquettes  it  may  be  said  that  for 
air  or  open  hearth  furnace  work  these  excel  the  regular 
heavy  steel  scrap  in  point  of  working.  Xo  only  do  they 
melt  faster,  thereby  shortening  the  heat  considerabW,  but 
from  the  uniform  size  and  shape  they  pile  nicely  in  the 
furnace,  allowing  a  better  circulation  of  the  gases  to  melt 
them  than  can  ever  be  obtained  by  irregular  and  large 
scrap  pieces. 

The  briquetting  of  brass,  bronze,  aluminum,  white 
metal  and  other  metals  has  not  been  touched  upon,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  with  these  the  melting  losses  are  the  same 
as  the  solid  metal  when  melted,  for  in  the  case  of  all  the 
softer  metals  and  alloys  they  are  pressed  together  so  closely 
that  they  are  for  all  practical  purposes  sound  pieces  of 
metal.  The  finer  the  scrap  the  better  the  briquette,  and 
hence  a  magnificent  field  has  been  opened  for  the  eco- 
nomical recovery  of  the  expensive  metals  in  the  foundry. 

The  near  future  will  see  a  rapid  development  of  the  art 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  metallurgical 
reactions,  such  as  de-sulphurizktion  of  iron,  recarburizing 


^     Oil  Fuel  Burners  in  the  Foundry 

The  oil  fuel  burners,  manufactured  by  the  Hauck  Mfg. 
Company,  New'  York,  have  been  given  a  very  extended 
application  for  foundry  uses.  In  cupola  lighting  the  flame 
is  directed  by  compressed  air  against  the  coke  bed,  pro- 
ducing immediate  ignition  without  injury  to  the  lining. 
It  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  ladle  drying,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  arranged  with  a  heating  pipe  extending  into  the 
ladle,  the  result  being  uniform  heating  to  the  required 
degree.  The  burner  is  employed  in  repairing  defective 
parts,  pre-heating  them,  if  necesary,  to  the  melting  degree, 
a  function  which  is  also  extensively  used  with  various 
processes  of  welding.  The  burners  have  replaced  old 
time  methods  of  skin-drying  molds,  and  are  useful  for 
baking  molds  in  connection  with  specially  constructed, 
sheet-iron   boxes  lined   with   asbestos. 


The    American    Society    of    Engineer    Draftsmen. — 

This  society  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  its 
rooms,  116  Nassau  street.  New-  York.  May  17.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  bills  for  Hcensing  engi- 
neers, now  before  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  reported  that  the  McGrath  bill  appeared  to  be 
framed  with  a  view-  to  assist  the  man  who  is  working  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom  rung.  Letters  were  read  from 
members  resident  in  various  States  and  Canada,  defining 
local  progress  in  the  direction  of  licensing.  Half  of  these 
letters  opposed  the  principle  of  licensing,  while  the  re- 
mainder favored  it  either  wholly  or  in  part.  D.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  of  the  topographical  bureau  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  sponsor  of  the  McGrath  Bill,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, showing  the  advantages  claimed  by  his  measure  in 
a  strikingly  able  and  lucid  manner,  subsequently  answering 
many  questions  put  to  him  by  those  particularly  interested. 

■>  »  » 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $500,000  from  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont,  and 
is  made  residuary  legatee  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Rogers,  widow  of  William  B.  Rogers,  first  president  and 
founder  of  the  institute.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
appropriated  for  the  school  $1,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  10 
annual  instalments  of  $100,000.  The  Du  Pont  gift  is  to  be 
used  either  for  a  new  scientific  building  and  its  equipment 
or  for  a  new  site  for  the  institute.  Another  gift  just  an- 
nounced is  a  scholarship  fund  of  $600,000  under  the  will  of 
F.  B.  Green. 


The  Conshohocken  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Consho- 
hocken,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  two  old  blast  furnaces  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is 
dismantling  them.  The  purchasing  company  did  con- 
siderable work  of  this  character  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
that  line. 
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The  Andrews  Side  Frame  Patent  Sustained. — Judge  shafts.     .Alter  it  has  been  used,  the  hibricant  returns  to 

Kohlsaat,  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  this  tank  through  drains  on  each  table. 

lUinois,   entered  a   decree.  May    il    sustaining   the   Hardie  The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 

patent,  which  covers  the  .Andrews  side  frame,  and  holding  specifications  of  the  machine : 

that  the  \\olfF  truck  frame  manufactured  under  the  Har-  Distance  between  centers,  in  20  » 

rington  patent  by  the  Scullin-Gallagher  Iron  S:  Steel  Com-  ?,"'"?'  '"c  ■■■■■■.; j H 

°          ^          .    / .  Number  of  spindle  speeds 8 

pany  was  an  nifrmgeraent.  Minimum  spindle  speed,  r.p.m 99 

^  ,  ^  Maximum  spindle  speed,   r.p.m 600 

Overall  bight,  in   80 

A  Four-Spindle  Drilling  Machine  ^h^n^-!".— \\\\\v-—v:::: ::::::::: ''^i^ 

In  addition  to  the  four-spindle  type  of  drilling  machine 

The  Sibley  Machine  Tool  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  illustrated  this  company  also  builds  two  and  three  spindle 
has  recently  placed  on  the  market  a  four-spindle  drilling  machines  which  embody  the  same  features  in  their  con- 
machine  to  which  the  trade  name  Hi-speed  has  been  given.  struction. 

This  machine  is  of  the  all  geared  type  and  an  effort  has  *—*■ 

been  made  in  designing  it  to  combine  all  the  features  which  The  Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  held 


A    New    Four-Spindle    Drilling    Machine    With    Independent    Spindle    Drive    Built    by    the    Sibley    Machine 

Tool  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


would  add  to  operating  convenience  and  effectiveness  with- 
out undue  complication  of  the  mechanism. 

The  general  construction  of  this  machine  follows  that 
of  the  maker's  standard  line,  which  possesses  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  very  direct  drive  and  the  elimination  of  all 
parts  which  are  not  absolutely  essential.  The  spindles  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  operation.  .\  sepa- 
rate quarter-turn  countershaft  is  provided  for  each  spindle 
instead  of  employing  a  single  clutch  for  each,  this  arrange- 
ment being  selected  as  it  enables  the  full  power  trans- 
mitted by  the  driving  belt  to  be  delivered  to  all  of  the 
spindles  and  the  trouble  incident  to  the  use  of  friction 
clutches  is  eliminated.  The  gear  case  is  located  on  top 
of  the  column  and  the  machine  c;an  be  started  and  stopped 
and  the  speed  and  the  feed  varied  and  the  spindle  returned 
without  making  it  necessary  for  the  operator  to  go  to  the 
back  or  even  to  the  side  of  the  machine  to  make  any  of 
the  ordinary  adjustments. 

Four  individual  square  tables  are  furnished,  which  are 
placed  so  close  together  that  they  can  be  used  as  a  single 
table  for  the  whole  machine  or  any  separate  one  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  accommodate  different  sizes  of  jigs. 
The  fourth  spindle  is  equipped  with  builder's  standard 
geared  tapping  attachment.  -All  of  the  four  spindles  are 
supplied  with  lubricant  which  is  pumped  from  a  central 
tank  by  a   gear   pump   driven   from   one   of   the   counter- 


its  annual  meeting  May  ii.  The 'reports  of  the  officers 
showed  that  the  year  which  had  just  closed  had  been  an 
unusually  prosperous  one  and  that  while  business  is  now 
quiet  the  prospects  for  the  coining  year  are  considered 
good.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  J.  S.  New- 
berry, president ;  S.  W.  Utley,  vice-president  and  general 
manager ;  W.  S.  Allen,  secretary ;  F.  P.  Smith,  treasurer ; 
J.  P.  Warren,  assistant  treasurer. 


The  George  M.  Newhall  Engineering  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  opened  an  office  at  50  Church  street.  New 
York  City,  where  the  several  lines  of  that  company,  together 
with  the  line  of  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will 
be  represented.  The  new  office  has  taken  as  its  initial 
order  for  the  Industrial  AN'orks  two  lOO-ton  wrecking 
cranes  and  one  12-ton  locomotive  magnet  for  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway. 


The  ^\'m.  Cramp  &  Sons  &  Engine  Building  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  launched  successfully  May  25  the  battle- 
ship Wyoming,  building  for  the  United  States.  This  vessel 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  is  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  armored 
ships  in  the  navy. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Steel  Casting  Company,  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  maker  of  small  steel  castings,  is  enlarging  its  power 
building  and  installing  a  loo-h.p.  engine  and  generator. 
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Manganese  and  Silicon 


Their  Use  in  Foundry  Practice— The  Future  of 
.Car  Wheels— Silicon  for  Softening  Cast-iron 

BY    ALEXANDER   E.   OUTERBRIDGE,   JR.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Manganese  acts  in  two  different  and  opposite  ways  in 
cast  iron.  When  alloyed  therewith  in  the  cupola  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  say  2  per  cent,  or  over,  it  has  a  chilling 
and  hardening  effect,  producing  what  I  have  termed  a 
spurious  chill  of  coarse  crystalline  nature,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  normal  chill  in  a  good  car  wheel  which  has 
a  fine  and  closely  interwoven  crystalline  structure. 

When  the  alloy  called  lerromanganese  is  added  in  a 
ladle  of  molten  car  wheel  iron  in  the  small  quantity  given 
(I  lb.  of  alloy,  containing  about  80  per  cent  manganese,  in 
600  lb.  of  iron),  it  acts  not  as  an  additional  contribution  of 
0.133  per  cent,   manganese   to  the   metal   in   the   ladle,   but 


Fig.  1.- 


-Section  of  33-In.  Car  \\'heel  Cut  From  Treated  Iron,  Show- 
ing Fine  White  Crystals  and  Dark  Gray. 


simply  ss  a  deoxidizing  and  desulphurizing  flux,  cleansing 
the  metal  from  impurities,  softening  it  and  greatly  increas- 
ing the  ductility  and  strength  without  injuring  the  chilled 
tread  of  the  wheel. 

The  fact  that  ferromanganese  was  found  to  be  so  bene- 
ficial in  car  wheel  practice  soon  led  others  to  exploiting 
the  alloy  for  general  foundry  purposes,  but  the  conditions 
are  here  entirely  different  and  in  most  cases  this  alloy  is 
not  only  of  no  benefit,  but  is  actually  detrimental  to  foun- 
dry irons.  I  have  already  explained  that  it  changes  a  large 
portion  of  the  combined  carbon  in  car  wheel  (or  chilled 
roll)  iron  into  graphitic  form,  but  this  remarkable  effect 
cannot  take  place  in  ordinary  foundry  iron  w'hich  contains 
usually  scarcely  more  than  a  trace  of  combined  carbon. 
The  ignorant  and  improper  use  of  ferromanganese  in  gen- 
eral foundries  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappointments. 

Ferromanganese  in  Car  Wheels 

When  we  consider  the  greatly  increased  weight  upon 
the  wheels,  together  with  increased  average  speed  of  freight 
trains  and  far  more  severe  action  of  the  brakes  in  recent 
years,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  chilled  cast  iron  car 
wheel  should  still  be  able  to  maintain  its  foremost  place, 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  made  in  steel  wheels 
and  great  reduction  in  cost  of  their  manufacture.  The 
steel  wheel  will,  in  time,  I  believe,  supersede  the  cheaper 
cast  iron  wheel  for  the  severest  freight  service,  but  the  day 
is  far  distant  when  the  chilled  wheel  will  no  longer  meet 
the  general  requirements  for  rolling  stock  except  for  lo- 
comotives and  passenger  cars,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  as  long  as  cast  iron  wheels  are  manufactured,  the  use 
of  a  srhall  amount  of  ferromanganese.  added  in  the  ladle 
a  moment  before  pouring,  will  continue  to  be  a  standard 
practice,  for  it  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  the  recent  attempt  to  create  an  impression  that 
the  introduction  in  the  ladle  of  a  minute  quantity  of  man- 
ganese in  the  form  of  ferromanganese  (less  in  amount 
than  the  natural  variation  found  in  good  car  wheels  made 
by  different  manufacturers,  or  even  by  the  same  makers), 
produces  an  objectionable  mangr.nese  chill,  wall  fail  to 
make  any  impression  on  intelligent  persons  who  under- 
stand the  subject  and  have  practical  experience  in  the 
business. 

The  foundrj'man  should  understand  clearly  from  what 
has  gone  before  that  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon  pos- 
sess entirely  different  functions  in  cast  iron  and  should 
not  be  used  indiscriminately  or  in  conjunction.  Ferro- 
manganese is  best  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  high  chill- 
ing iron  for  car  wheels  or  chilled  rolls,  or  other  chilled 


castings  where  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  is'  large. 

Ferrosilicon   is   best   adapted  to  treatment  of    foundry 

iron  when   from  any  cause  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  since  it 

possesses   the   peculiar  property   of   softening  and   at  the 


" 

:  3: 

l-*ig.    2. — Tour    Specimens    of    Pig    Iron    Containing    Silicon,    Cast    in 
Green  Sand  Molds  Against  a  Chill  Block  On  One  Face. 

same  time  strengthening  such  iron.  It  also  enables  the 
founder  to  vary  the  grade  of  iron  in  individual  ladles  to 
suit  individual  castings  or  groups  of  castings.  It  gives  the 
founder  control  of  his  iron  after  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  source  of  melting,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  value,  and  it  enables  him  to  use  cheaper  grades  of 
iron. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  neither  ferromanganese  nor» 
ferrosilicon  can  be  regarded  as  imiversal  panaceas,  as 
some  unscrupulous  salesmen  would  have  the  foundryman 
believe,  and,  while  each  in  its  proper  place  is  of  great 
value,  they  must,  like  all  other  good  things,  be  used  intel- 
ligently, and  if  impure  adulterated  materials  are  em- 
ployed they  will  not  only  prove  to  be  of  no  benefit  but  may 
be  absolutely  harmful. 

The  Influence  of  Silicon 

The  influence  of  silicon  in  softening  pig  iron  and  re- 
ducing its  chilling  property  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Four  test  pieces  were  cast  in  green  sand  molds,  one  face  in 
each  being  formed  with  an  iron  block.  The  only  important 
difference  in  composition  between  the  specimens  is  in  the 
amount  of  silicon  in  each.  The  one  on  the  left  contained 
0.7  per  cent,  silicon,  the  one  showing  a  hole  where  a  drill 
had  been  used  to  obtain  borings  for  analysis  contained 
about  0.8  per  cent,  silicon.  The  next  contained  a  trifle  over 
I  per  cent,  silicon,  and  the  specimen  on  the  right  nearly  2 
per  cent,  silicon.  In  this  case  mere  "skin  chill"  is  notice- 
able on  the  upper  face  against  the  chill  block.  The  remark- 
able effect  of  cooling  gray  iron  ver}-  suddenly  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Here  the  molds  are  heavy  iron  chill  cups;  some 
are  J^-in.  section,  others  i-in.  section,  others  about  Ys,-\n. 
round  section.  All  of  these  specimens  are  absolutely  white 
iron.  Samples  of  the  same  iron  poured  in  green  sand 
molds  of  about  the  same  size  were  all  perfectly  gray  in 
fracture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  white  iron  crystals 
always  form  at  right  angles  to  the  chilling  surface  of  the 
molds,  presenting  an  appearance  resembling  spokes  of  a 
wheel  in  those  of  round  section,  and  showing  a  cross  at 


•Delivered  at  Convention  of  the  .American  Foundrvmen's  Associa- 
tiin.  May  23-26,  1911. 


Fig.   3. — Specimens  of  Gray  Iron  Cast  in  Heavy  Iron  Chill  Cups. 

the  nodal  lines,  or  points  where  the  crystals  meet,  in  the 
specimens  of  square  section.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are 
as  sharply  defined  as  though  scribed  with  a  tool  on  solid 
metal,  and  it  is  possible,  in  some  cases,  to  split  the  speci- 
mens lengthwise  along  these  lines.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  grav  iron  is  about  7.2,  while  that  of  the  white  iron  is 
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nearly  8.  There  is,  however,  an  appreciable  difference  in 
density  of  different  specimens  of  white  iron  just  as  there 
is  a  well-known  difference  in  density  of  different  speci- 
mens of  gray  iron.  There  is  also  a  marked  dift'erence  in 
hardness  of  white  iron  crystals.  ^ 
*^^ '/^ 

Progress  in  Heated  Foundry  Mixers  * 

BV  J.   B.   NAU,  NEW   YORK. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  New  York  in  June,  1905,  the  writer  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  heated  mixer  as  an  intermediary  re- 
ceptacle placed  between  the  blast  furnace  and  the  foundry, 
into  which  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  could  be  poured, 
kept  liquid  for  any  desired  length  of  time,  and  its  quality 
corrected  by  suitable  additions  of  either  liquid  or  solid 
pig  iron,  or  by  additions  of  wrought  scrap,  should  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  a  metal  with  lower  carbon  contents. 
From  this  mixer  the  metal  was  to  be  withdrawn  whenever 
needed  in  the  foundry.  Its  use  was  more  especially 
recommended  in  pipe  foundries.  Since  then  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction,  but  less  in  this  country  than 
in  Germany,  where  foundrj'  mixers  are  said  now  to  be  in- 
troduced in  different  places  and  where,  up  to  the  present 
at  least,  their  use  is  particularly  advocated  wherever  pos- 
sible as  a  valuable  addition  to  cast-iron  pipe  foundries. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  pipe  plant  of  modern  design, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  in  Europe  in  1905. 
and  which,  for  lack  of  capital,  was  not  in  operation  at  the 
time.  It  has  since  been  bought  up  by  a  blast  furnace 
plant,  located  at  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  and  will  be 
put  in  operation  as  soon  as  a  suitable  mixer  is  put  up  at 
the  pipe  plant,  to  which  the  liquid  iron  from  the  two  blast 
furnaces  will  be  delivered. 

Like  all  modern  mixers  used  in  steelworks,  foundry 
mixers  are  usually  in  the  shape  of  open  hearth  tilting  fur- 
naces, either  enclosed  in  a  round  iron  shell  or  preferably 
in  the  more  modern  ones  with  the  top  of  the  roof  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  cool  and 
making  it  more  durable.  Their  heating  is  mostly  done  by 
producer  gas  and  even  in  some  cases  by  blast  furnace  gas. 
One  regeneration  is  deemed  sufficient  for  obtaining  a  good 
steady  temperature.  In  some  cases  even,  where  sufficient 
proximity  allows  it,  heated  air  from  the  blast  furnace  hot 
blast  stoves  is  recommended,  so  as  to  avoid  regenerators. 

In  this  country  there  is  at  least  one  foundry  mixer  in 
use  in  a  well-known  Western  plant,  where  for  about  two 
years  now  250  tons  of  mostly  very  heavy  castings  are 
made  every  day  in  a  ten-hour  shift,  with  direct  iron  from 
the  blast  furnaces  suitably  mixed  in  a  lOO-ton  mi.xer  be- 
fore pouring  it  into  molds.  The  mixer,  without  regen- 
erators, is  of  the  tilting  style,  brick  lined,  oil  heated,  and 
as  the  castings  poured  from  the  mixer  irons  are  very 
heavy  and  the  temperature  of  the  iron  at  the  moment  of 
pouring  into  the  mixer  is  high  enough  for  the  foundry  op- 
erations, only  a  small  amount  of  oil  is  used  for  heating 
purposes. 

The  silicon  content  varies  within  the  extreme  limits  of 
1.25  and  1.7s  per  cent.,  while  the  sulphur  is  generally  kept 
between  0.06  and  0.035  per  cent.  The  latitude  in  the 
silicon  content  makes  it  possible  to  do  away  with  any 
additions  of  pig  or  scrap  or  other  suitable  alloys,  which 
additions  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  correct  the 
quality  of  the  iron. 

Direct  iron  from  the  blast  furnace  is  brought  up  in  30- 
ton  ladles  and  the  choice  of  the  iron  to  be  taken  to  the 
mixer  is  left  to  the  care  of  a  man  trained  especially  for  this 
purpose. 

Where  Small  Castings  Are  Made 
The  question  of  the  use  of  a  foundry  mixer  becomes 
more  complicated,  where  the  iron  is  destined  to  be  used 
for  small  castings,  and  has  to  be  at  a  necessarily  higher 
temperature,  where  the  silicon  content  is  allowed  to  vary 
only  within  narrow  limits,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
carry  the  same  silicon  content  throughout.  Under  such 
conditions  outside  additions  of  a  suitable  kind  will  have 
to  be  made  to  bring  the  metal  to  what  might  be  called  a 
standard  analysis.  When,  furthermore,  the  nature  of  the 
foundry  work  is  such  as  to  make  it  unavoidable  to  keep 
the  liquid  metal  in  the  mixer  exposed  for  hours  to  the 
action  of  the  flame,  some  further  precautions  will  have  to 


be  taken  to  prevent  the  gradual  desiliconizing  of  the 
foundry  iron  under  the  action  of  the  flame  as  well  as 
the  slag  that  may  form  during  the  operation.  In  this 
respect  the  operations  in  the  foundry  mixer  will  differ 
entirely  from  the  operations  carried  out  today  in  the 
mixer  used  in  connection  with  open  hearth  furnaces.  In 
this  mixer  partial  refining  of  the  metal  is  contemplated 
and  fostered.  In  the  foundry  mixer,  on  the  contrary, 
desiliconizing  must  be  avoided. 

Formation  of  Non-Refining  Slag 

From  the  treatment  of  liquid  foundry  iron  in  a  furnace, 
where  the  writer  took  precautions  against  refining  of  the 
metal  from  the  first  moment  on,  it  was  proved  that  with 
the  formation  of  a  thin  layer  of  slag  of  a  non-refining 
nature  on  top  of  the  liquid  bath  of  metal,  foundry  iron  can 
be  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  flame  at  a  high  tem- 
perature for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  in  any 
way  changing  the  silicon  content  of  the  metal  and  without 
deteriorating  it  in  the  least.  In  this  respect  the  writer 
ventures  to  state  his  belief  that  the  metal  will  rather  im- 
prove in   quality. 

Iron  running  from  the  blast  furnace  into  a  ladle  will 
naturally  lose  through  oxidation  some  hundredths  of  i  per 
cent,  of  its  silicon  content.  With  only  ordinary  precau- 
tions this  loss  can  be  kept  well  within  o.io  per  cent,  of 
that  element,  or  not  more  than  will  naturally  take  place 
with  iron  running  from  the  blast  furnace  into  the  pig 
iron  molds.  '  During  its  transfer  from  the  blast  furnace, 
some  of  the  sulphur  and  manganese  will  be  eliminated  by 
mutual  reaction,  the  resulting  product  finding  its  way  into 
the  slag,  where  together  with  the  silica  and  some  FeO 
formed,  and  some  other  impurities,  it  will  constitute  a  thin 
protective  slag  covering,  preventing  any  further  outside 
oxidation.  Pouring  the  metal  from  the  ladle  into  the  fur- 
nace above  the  slag  will  form  a  protective  cover  over  the 
metal  bath  in  the  furnace. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  interpose  such  a  layer  of 
slag  between  the  metal  and  the  flame,  but  it  is  further 
necessary  to  make  and  maintain  the  slag  of  a  non-refining 
nature :  otherwise  the  slag  itself  would  desiliconize  the 
metal  much  more  than  an  oxidizing  flame  could  do  it. 
Such  a  slag  can  easily  be  obtained  with  the  application  of 
some  ver\'  elementary  precautions  that  can  easily  be  carried 
out  and  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  formation  of  a 
slag  low  in  refining  elements. 

The  non-refining  slag  that  the  waiter  produced  in  the 

first  three  heats  made  in  the  treatment  of  more  than  80.000 

lb.  of  foundry  iron  amounted  to  less  than  500  lb.,  and  had 

in   its   composition : 

SiOo    =  56,720 

FeO"    =     3,605  =  2,805  Fe 

.■\U03  =  13,140 

MnO   =     6.700 


80.165 


*A  paper  read  before  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the  American 
Foundn,'nien's  Association,   May  23-26. 


The  balance  was  undetermined. 

Assuming  that  half  of  the  Si  of  the  slag  is  derived 
from  the  iron  and  the  other  half  from  the  refractory  lin- 
ing, which  was  only  very  slightly  attacked,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  0.08  per  cent,  of  the  silicon  was  eliminated  and 
this  happened  mostly  in  the  ladle. 

An  examination  of  the  analysis  of  the  slag  will  show 
that  only  about  120  lb.  of  its  weight  can  possibly  come 
from  the  iron,  corresponding  to  0.15  per  cent,  in  \veight  of 
the  80.000  lb.  of  iron  treated  as  against  4.5  per  cent.  = 
3,600  lb,  loss  that  would  have  happened  in  the  cupola. 

The  sulphur  and  manganese  content  of  the  iron  from 
the  mixer  are  less  than  the  corresponding  contents  of 
the  iron  from  the  blast  furnace.  The  silicon  may  be  made 
any  desired  amount  with  suitable  additions  and  once  the 
amount  is  established  it  can  be  maintained  without  varia- 
tion for  any  length  of  time  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  cast.  But  if  the  iron  in  the  furnace  is  left  ex- 
posed to  the  refining  action  of  the  flame  and  the  slag, 
without  taking  any  precautions  against  refining,  slow  de- 
siliconizing. that  in  a  special  case  corresponded  to  about 
0.10  per  cent,  elimination  of  that  element  per  hour^  will 
take  place.  \\'ith  the  necessary  precautions  against  desili- 
conizing, it  was  found  that  an  iron  with  1.90  per  cent.  Si 
at  the  moment  of  pouring  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  con- 
tained 1.86  per  cent,  of  that  element  after  19  hours  of 
exposure  to  the  hot  flame. 

By  additions  of  ferro-silicon,  the  silicon  was  sought  to 
be  increased  to  2.30  per  cent,  while  it  actually  reached 
2.28  per  cent.,   at   which   figure   it  was  maintained  to  the 
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end  of  the  cast  28  hours  after  the  iron   was  poured  into 
the  furnace. 

Advantages  of  the  Mixer 

The  new  figures  thus  submitted  show  sufficiently  what 
the  application  of  the  mixer  to  the  foundry  will  do  for 
the  latter.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
mixer  therefore  comprise  the  complete  avoidance  of  the 
loss  of  silicon  and  furthermore  a  very  notable  reduction 
of  the  sulphur  content  with  a  correspondingly  slight  re- 
duction of  manganese  from  the  iron.  With  some  0.5  to 
0.8  of  manganese  in  the  iron  the  sulphur  will  be  reduced 
by  some  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  original  con- 
tent, even  if  the  iron  coming  from  the  blast  furnace  con- 
tains only  0.03  sulphur  or  less.  Mechanical  tests  made  with 
the  iron  from  the  mixer  also  show  an  increase  of  about 
40  per  cent,  over  w-hat  the  same  iron  after  its  remelting 
in  the  cupola  would  show. 

The  mixer,  therefore,  greatly  improves  the  quality  of 
an  iron  that  by  its  treatment  in  either  the  cupola  or  the 
air  furnace  would  be  deteriorated  within  varying  degrees. 
Owing  to  this  characteristic  the  mixer  will  find  its  place 
in  other  foundries  than  those  of  large  and  heavy  castings 
and  of  large  tonnage.  Wherever  the  quality  of  the  cast- 
ings to  be  obtained  overshadows  to  a  sufficient  degree 
their  price,  the  mixer  can  be  built  in  very  small  units. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  direct  metal  from  the  blast 
furnace  is  available  the  mixer  can  easily  take  the  place  of 
an  air  furnace.  Air  furnace  metal  costs  on  an  average  Y^ 
cent  a  lb.  more  than  cupola  melted  metal.  While  in  some 
cases  mixer  metal  might  cost  more  than  cupola  melted 
metal  it  would  nearly  invariably  cost  less  than  air  furnace 
metal,  and  metal  for  metal  it  would  be  of  superior  quality 
to  the  air  furnace  product.  For  instance,  rolls  that  today 
are  cast  from  air  furnace  metal  could  be  made  more 
cheaply  and  of  better  quality  from  mixer  metal. 


An  Automatic  Saw  Sharpener 

The  automatic  saw  sharpener  shown  in  the  half  tone  is 
designed  by  its  builder,  the  Xutter  &  Barnes  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  special  feature  that  it  will  back 
off  and  form  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  patent  relieved  tooth  at 
one  setting  in  the  time  required  for  plain  gumming.  The 
four  different  operations  necessary  in  forming  one  relieved 
tooth  are  performed  by  cams  and  gears  at  each  advance  of 
the  main  gumming  wheel,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  teeth  per 
minute,  varying  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  saw.  The 
automatic  indexing  is  from  a  12-in.  disk  having  teeth  equal 
in  number  to  those  of  the  saw.     The  machine  will  also 


sharpen  the  face  and  form  the  gullet  of  a  plain  straight 
tooth. 

The  function  of  the  gumming  wheel  is  to  gum,  sharpen 
the  face,  back  off  and  regulate  the  two  lengths  of  saw 
teeth,  the  narrow,  alternating  teeth  being  1  64  in.  longer 
than  the  full  width  teeth.  The  two  4-in.  straight  narrow 
grinding  wheels  bevel  and  form  the  clearance  on  the  bevel 
of  the  alternate  bevel  teeth,  the  proper  clearance  being 
given  as  the  wheels  are  gradually  withdrawn  and  the  saw- 
starts  to  revolve.  In  the  same  manner  full  width  teeth 
receive  their  backing  off  from  the  corner  of  the  beveled 
wheel,  as  the  teeth  are  revolved  past  it. 

The  variation  called  for  in  backing  off  the  teeth  is  ob- 
tained from  an  adjustable  feed  cam,  in  which  are  holes 
located  to  receive  an  index  pin  in  an  arm  on  the  cam  shaft. 
Each  hole  is  marked  for  the  different  number  of  teeth  in 
saws  of  various  diameters. 

The  machines  are  built  in  two  sizes,  one  taking  saws 
from  12  to  20  in.  in  diameter,  the  other  saws  from  12  to  36 
in.  in  diameter. 


The  Xutter  &  Barnes  Company's  Automatic  Saw  Sharpener  for  B.  & 
S.  Patent   Relieved  Teeth. 


Barthold  Gerdau  Visits  This    Country 

Barthold  Gerdau,  a  noted  mechanical  engineer  of  Dues- 
seldorf,  Germany,  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  a  few  days  ago. 
He  and  Dr.  Franz  Haniel,  of  the  firm  of  Haniel  &  Lueg, 
Duesseldorf,  came  over  on  the  invitation  of  George  Mesta, 
president  of  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  to  attend  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  Pittsburgh  this  week.  Mr.  Gerdau  will  read 
a  paper  at  the  morning  session  of  the  meeting  on  Friday, 
June  2,  on  "  Power  Forging,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Steam  Hydraulic  Forging  Presses."  He  has  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  lantern  slides  for  use  in  illustrating  his 
paper,  which  will  show  forging  operations  in  the  Krupp 
Works  and  other  large  forging  plants  in  Europe.  This 
paper  and  the  illustrations  will  be  of  great  interest  to  engi- 
neers in  this  country,  as  the  forging  press  will  soon  dis- 
place the  steam  hammer  here  as  they  have  already  done  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Gerdau  received  his  education  in  some  of  the  best 
technical  schools  in  Germany.  .After  completing  his  edu- 
cation he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  steel  works  of  Bolckow,  Vaughn  &  Co., 
Middlesbrough.  .After  leaving  there  he  spent  some  time 
in  Belgium  and  France.  .At  the  present  time  he  is  chief 
engineer  and  managing  director  of  the  firm  of  Haniel  & 
Lueg.  which  since  then  has  done  some  very  important 
government  work  in  Germany,  including  the  hydraulic  cen- 
tral power  station  in  the  free  port  of  Hamburg.  IMr. 
Gerdau  also  designed  the  large  hydraulic  swing  bridges 
over  the  North  Baltic  Canal,  as  well  as  the  renowned  ship 
lift  in  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal  near  Henrichenburg, 
w-hich  was  an  undertaking  of  very  great  importance.  The 
German  Government  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Gerdau,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  achievements,  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Order  of  the  Red  Iiagle.  Mr.  Gerdau  also  de- 
signed the  steam  hydraulic  quick-acting  forging  press,  now 
known  as  the  Haniel  &  Lueg  system,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Krupp  Works  and  by  most  of  the  other 
large   forging  plants  in   Europe. 

The  Mesta  Machine  Company  has  recently  arranged 
with  Haniel  &  Lueg  for  the  exclusive  right  of  building 
these  steam-hydraulic  forging  presses  for  the- United  States 
and  Canada.  It  has  just  built  and  put  into  operation  a 
200-ton  and  an  800-ton  press  of  this  type  in  its  own  plant 
at  West  Homestead,  Pa.  These  presses  will  be  in  opera- 
tion on  Friday  afternoon,  June  2,  when  the  -American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Engineers'  So- 
ciety of  Western  Pennsylvania  will  visit  the  fiesta  plant. 

*  »  » 

The  suit  for  infringement  brought  by  the  National- 
Acme  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  against  the  Univer- 
sal Machine  Screw  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
settled  out  of  court  on  the  payment  of. royalties  for  past 
infringement  and  the  expenses  of  the  action  by  the  Uni- 
versal Company  to  the  National-.Acme  Company.  A  non- 
exclusive license  has  been  issued  to  the  Universal  Ma- 
chine Screw  Company  under  which  it  may  continue  to 
build,  use  and  sell  multiple-spindle  screw  machines  em- 
bodying the  subject  matter  of  the  letters  patent  which 
have  been  infringed,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of 
a  royalty  on  all  machines  so  built  to  the  National-Acme 
Mfg.  Company. 
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Roughing  Tool  for  High-Speed  Steel 

A  Red-E   Product   Designed  to   Eliminate  a    Tool    Dressing  . 
Outfit 


A  notable  development  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
high  speed  and  fast  feeding  in  metal  cutting,  in  connec- 
tion with  metal  working  machinery,  by  the  Ready  Tool 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the  production  of  what  is 
known  as  its  Red-E  rouching  tool,  style  R,  for  giving  to 
the  machine  tool  operator  the  cutting  contour  and  cutting 
angles  generally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  features  in 
the  successful  use  of  high  speed  steel.  An  idea  of  the 
tool  may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
From  one  standpoint  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  signal  help 
in  the  effort  which  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  to 
maintain  the  production  of  tool  holders  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  increased  efficiency  of  machines. 

It  appears  that  the  tool  has  been  designed  along  the 
line  of  the  standards  established  by  Fred  W.  Taylor  and 

in  the  adaptation  of  the 
idea  incorporated  in  the 
Red-E  tool,  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  the  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Taylor 
was  secured.  In  short, 
to  have  the  bar  of  tool 
steel,  shown  as  a  fea- 
ture of  the  round  nose 
roughing  tool,  possess 
the  proper  contour  and 
remain  capable  of  being 
quickly  set  in  the  holder 
in  such  a  way  that  the 
pressure  at  the  cutting 
The     New     Style     R.     Red-E     Tool,  edge    would   be    properly 

transmitted  through  the 
holder,  is  not  as  simple  as  one  would  imagine  at  first 
glance.  The  tool  had  to  be  designed  so  that  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  work  could  be  carried  downward  through 
the  cutter  and  dog  to  the  base  of  the  tool  in  order  to 
secure  a  rigid  appliance,  free  from  chattering.  The  idea 
behind  the  tool  is  of  course  the  aim  to  secure  the  aconomi- 
cal  advantages  of  a  tool  holder  without  requiring  high 
priced  blacksmith  treatment  and  tool  dressing,  and  w-ith- 
out  requiring  an  equipment  of  apparatus  so  commonly 
provided  in  the  case  of  high  speed  tools. 

Among  points  on  which  emphasis  is  placed  is  the  fact 
that  one  grind  only  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  correct 
cutting  contour  and  the  correct  angles.  By  flat  surfaces 
on  parts  of  the  tool  steel  bar  the  grinder  operator  soon 
gets  proficient  in  getting  the  proper  angle  without  the  use 
of  a  templet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proper  side  and 
front  clearance  are  automatically  maintained,  and  claim 
is  made  of  abundant  mass  of  steel  to  dissipate  the  heat 
satisfactorily. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  the  increased  amount 
of  work  which  can  be  enjoyed  with  the  same  power  con- 
sumption -  by  the  use  of  the  Taylor  angles  is  admitted. 
Oftentimes  the  individual  lathe  hand,  when  allowed  to 
grind  his  own  tool,  is  apt  to  get  a  speed  and  feed  less  than 
if  the  Taylor  standards  are  used.  In  short,  the  company 
feels  that  it  has  combined  in  the  tool  the  three  factors 
necessary  to  produce  the  best  metal  cutting  tool :  shape  of 
cutting  edge,  proper  cutting  angles  and  proper  treatment  of 
high  speed  steel. 

•-•-• 

A  New  Self-Opening  Die  Head 


with  other  types,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  is  such  that 
the  die  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  reassembled.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary,  as  the  cap  H  covering  the 
head  prevents  chips  from  entering  the  working  parts  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  internal  parts  in  the  head  provides 
plenty  of  room  between  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 


A  new  type  of  die  head,  the  construction  of  which  em- 
hodies  radical  departures  from  previous  designs,  has  been 
developed  by  the  National-Acme  Mfg.  Company.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  It  was  developed  primarily  for  use  on  the 
maker's  Acme  automatic  multiple  spindle  screw  machines 
and  others  with  revolving  threading  devices  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years.  During  that  time  all  of  the  standard  types  and 
others  embodying  departures  from  this  construction  were 
investigated.  As  the  die  is  designed  especially  for  use  on 
machines  where  the  threading  spindle  is  revolved,  it  can  be 
operated  while  the  latter  is  in  motion. 

As  is  shown  by  the  engraving,  this  design  of  die  re- 
<5uires  an  exceptionally  small  number  of  parts  as  compared 


The    New   Self-Opening   Die   Made  by   the    National-Acme    Mfg. 
Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

cam  pieces  and  the  surfaces  they  bear  upon.  In  this  way 
any  grit  which  may  be  carried  by  the  oil  and  other  foreign 
substances  into  the  die  can  work  out  into  the  clear  spaces 
and  then  out  of  the  head  through  holes  left  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Referring  to  the  engraving,  which  shows  the  various 
parts  of  the  die,  A  is  the  body  holding  the  working  parts 
and  B  the  head  containing  the  chaser  blocks.  The  cam 
operating  block  is  indicated  by  C  and  the  chaser  block  and 
the  chaser  by  D  and  E  respectively.  The  former  has  an 
adjusting  cam  milled  on  the  rear  end  and  the  latter  can  be 
removed  by  loosening  the  screw  F.  The  body  and  the 
head  are  held  together  by  screws,  G.  The  adjusting  screw 
K  is  provided  with  micrometer  graduations,  J,  and  the  shoe 
is  closed  by  the  groove  M. 

The  chasers  E  can  be  removed  from  the  jaws  without 
displacing  any  of  the  other  parts,  and  their  design  is  such 
that  a  practically  perfect  thread  can  be  cut  without  employ- 
ing a  follow-up  cam.  The  cam  arrangement  on  the  chaser 
blocks  D  provides  a  very  liberal  adjustment  for  size  which 
is  controlled  by  a  screw,  K.  having  a  very  fine  pitch  and 
plainly  marked  micrometer  graduations,  J.  The  jaws  which 
hold  the  chasers  and  the  cam  surfaces  controlling  the  clos- 
ing of  the  die  are  hardened  and  ground.  They  also  have  a 
very  wide  bearing  on  the  cam  surface  and  are  thus  held 
firmly  in  position  when  the  die  is  closed.  The  parts  upon 
which  the  adjustment  of  the  dies  or  the  operation  of  the 
closing  cams  depend  are  free  from  springs. 

.■\I1  the  parts  of  the  die  are  made  interchangeable,  an 
arrangement  which  facilitates  reassembling  or  the  replace- 
ment of  worm  or  broken  parts  and  all  the  points  subject 
to  w-ear,  such  as  the  cam  surfaces,  &c.,  are  hardened  and 
ground.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  the  die 
apart  for  cleaning,  this  can  be  easily  done  by  removing 
the  cap  H  from  the  front  face  of  the  die  and  then  washing 
in  the  oil  or  other  cleansing  compound.  In  this  way  the 
die  is  thoroughly  cleaned  without  removing  any  other 
parts. 

♦-•-• 

It  is  reported  that  the  Keystone  Furnace  Construction 
Company,  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  interested 
in  the  organization  of  a  corporation  to  take  over  the  Niles 
Boiler  Works  at  Niles,  Ohio,  in  which  it  will  manufacture 
its  own  cooling  devices.  The  Keystone  Company  has  met 
with  great  success  in  its  Knox  patented  water  cooled  ports, 
doors  and  door  frames  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  and 
in  addition  to  these  products  will  manufacture  a  general 
line  of  pressed  and  welded  steel  specialties. 


.\  further  step  in  the  reorganization  plans  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  is  the  announcement 
that  application  will  soon  be  made  for  a  new  cliarter,  un- 
der Pennsylvania  laws.  It  is  said  that  the  new  corporation 
will  be  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Locomotive  Works. 
The  company  has  received  orders  for  twenty  lo-wheel 
freight  engines  for  export  to  .\ustralia,  but  ofl^cials  state 
that  the  outlook  for  business  is  still  rather  unsatisfactory. 
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^w  Bujillardl  Vertical  Timrret  Lathe 

The  Maxi-Mill  Type,  Which  Contains  a  Number  of  Important  Developments— An  Interesting 

and  Comprehensive  Lubricating  System 


The  vertical  turret  lathe,  shown  in  the  illustrations,  is 
the  42-in.  Maxi-Mill  type  of  its  builder,  the  BuUard  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  machine  has  one 
swivel  turret  head  and  one  non-swiveling  side  turret  head. 
Its   capacity   is  44   in.   in   diameter,  32   in.   in   hight   under 


The  table  is  driven  through  planed  beveled  gearing, 
having  a  special  tooth  form,  which  has  a  rotative  effect 
only.  The  company's  experience  extending  over  a  period 
of  years  has  demonstrated  to  its  satisfaction  that  the  bev- 
eled drive  is  superior  to  the  spur  drive,  noticeably  in  the 
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Fig.    1.— The   Maxi-Mill  Type  of  42-In.    Vertical  Turret   Lathe   Built 
by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

cross-rail,  and  42  in.  under  turret  face,  the  maximum  dis- 
tance from  the  table  to  the  turret  face  being  43  in.  It 
marks  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  company's 
very  interesting  line  of  vertical  lathes.  The  effort  of  the 
designer  has  been  to  secure  a  machine  tool  having  extreme 
power,  continued  accuracy,  great   rigidity,   convenience  of 


-Rear  \ie\v  of  the   Lathe. 


smoothness  of  the  cut  and  the  absence  of  chatter  and  tooth 
marks.  The  table  spindle  is  of  the  standard  Bullard  type, 
having  angular  thrust  bearings  of  large  diameter,  the  side 
strains  being  absorbed  by  vertical  cylindrical  bearings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  table  spindle  journals  are  of  cast- 
iron,  scraped  to  create  a  bearing  on  the  spindles.  No  ad- 
justment is  required,  and  therefore  none  is  provided.  The 
entire   spindle   is   immersed   in   oil. 


Fig.    3. — One   of   the    Speed    Changing    Clutches. 


operation,  absolute  safety  of  the  operator  and  a  minimum 
cost  of  maintenance.  There  are  12  changes  of  table  speeds 
and  8  positive  and  independent  feed  changes  for  each 
head. 


The  Lubricating  System 

The  designer  has  created  a  very  interesting  system  for 
lubricating  the  table  spindle,  as  will  be  noticed  in  Figs.  S 
and  6,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  machine. 
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Fig.    4. — The    Micrometer    Stops    and     Observation    Dials    Used    in 
Duplicate    Work. 

The  company  started  with  these  axioms :  Power  effi- 
ciency is  increased  through  the  reduction  of  frictional  loss 
in  gears  and  bearings;  cost  of  maintenance  is  reduced  by 
the  ehmination  of  wear;  productive  time  is  increased  by 
thus  utiHzing  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  daily 
filling  of  numerous  oil  holes  and  cups;  the  manufacturer 
is  insured  against  loss  of  productive  time,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, derangement  of  manufacturing  schedule  and  the 
cost  of  repairing  a  ruined  bearing  due  to  the  operator's 
oversight  of  an  oil  cup. 

To  accomplisli  these  results  the  base  of  the  machine 
forms  an  oil  reservoir  to  which  all  of  the  oil  is  returned 
after  passing  through  the  various  bearings  and  gear  boxes. 
Submerged  therein  and  direct-connected  to  the  main  driv- 
ing shaft  is  a  gear  pump  which  delivers  the  oil  to  a  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  R,  Fig.  2,  located  on  the  outside  of  the 
column  at  such  a  hight  as  to  insure  sufficient  head  for  the 
free  flow  of  oil  through  the  ducts  leading  therefrom  to  the 
bearings  and  individual  reservoirs  in  which  the  gears  re- 
volve, the  excess  oil  pumped  to  the  distributor  being  re- 
turned to  the  pump  by  an  overflow  pipe.  Feed-change 
brackets,  power  traverse-brackets,  and  rail-raising  bracket, 
having  a  variable  relation  to  the  column,  form  self-con- 
tained reservoirs  in  which  the  level  of  oil  must  be  main- 
tained. Oil  level  indicators  at  all  points  are  provided  in 
order  that  the  proper  amount  of  lubricant  may  be  main- 
tained. All  other  bearings  are  oiled  through  self-closing 
oilers,  which  also  indicate  the  parts  requiring  this  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  oil  sights  in  the  ducts  the  free  flow  of  oil  is 
clearly  indicated  in  two  waj-s,  by  the  size  of  the  oil  column 
passing  the  opening  if  the  pipe  is  clear  and  by  the  over- 
flowing at  the  opening  if  the  pipe  becomes  stopped  up,  a 
construction  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

In  Fig.  5  the  method  of  lubricating  the  table  spindle  is 
shown  in  detail,  together  with  the  lubrication  of  the  table 
driving  gear  and  pinion.  A  spiral  groove  seen  at  a  serves 
to  lift  the  oil  from  the  base  as  the  spindle  revolves.  When 
the  table  is  at  rest  the  oil  takes  the  direction  as  designated 
by  the  arrows.  At  c  are  the  grooves  in  the  spindle  seat. 
Oil  chains  are  used  in  all  the  bearings  and  also  right  and 
left  spiral  grooves  in  the  shaft,  as  indicated  at  d.  The 
flow  of  oil'to  the  bearings  is  0.02  qt.  per  square  inch  per 
minute,  or  I  qt.  to  50  sq.  in.  of  projected  bearing  area. 

The  Machine  in  Detail 

With  the  single  driving  pulley  running  at  360  r.p.m.,  the 
12  table  speeds  range  from  3.1  to  60  r.p.m.  The  speed 
changes  are  obtained  from  two  systems  of  selective  sliding 
gears  and  positive  clutches,  the  location  of  which  is  shown 
at  A  and  B.  Figs.  I  and  2.  Only  the  gears  transmitting 
power  are  in  mesh,  no  power  being  consumed  by  idle  run- 
ning gears.     A  multiple  or  disk  clutch,  C,  Fig.  2,  which  is 


easily  adjustable,  is  interposed  between  the  main  driving 
shaft  and  the  primary  speed  change  mechanism.  As  the 
members  run  at  a  constant  speed,  the  efficiency  does  not 
vary.  The  brake,  D,  is  integral  with  the  driven  member 
of  the  disk  clutch,  and,  running  at  constant  speed,  has  a 
constant  braking  value,  regardless  of  the  table  speed.  The 
clutch  and  the  brake  are  operated  by  one  lever,  E,  Fig.  I, 
and  the  engagement  of  one  disengages  the  other.  Any  one 
of  the  four  primary  speeds  may  be  engaged  by  the  lever  F 
and  the  secondary  speed  changes  by  the  lever  G.  The  con- 
trolling levers  are  interlocking.  The  clutch  must  be  re- 
leased and  the  brake  engaged  before  a  speed  chatige  can 
be  made  and  a  complete  engagement  of  gears  for  any  speed 
is  necessary  before  the  brake  can  be  released  and  the  clutch 
re-engaged.  This  system  does  not  interfere  with  rapid 
manipulation,  but  serves  as  an  absohite  safeguard  against 
breakage  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  operator. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  operating  levers  and  handles 
are  located  to  give  a  centralized  control.  The  number  of 
table  revolutions  per  minute  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
direct  reading  indicator,  I,  incorporated  in  the  interlock- 
ing device. 

The  two  heads  are  entirely  independent  in  movement, 
both  as  to  direction  and  amount  of  feed.  They  can  be 
operated  jointly  on  work  of  small  diameter  without  inter- 
ference. The  vertical  head  may  be  rapidly  moved  in  all 
directions  by  power  independent  of  the  feed  works  or 
table  drive.  The  vertical  and  the  cross  motions  in  either 
direction  may  be  engaged  singly  or  simultaneously,  the 
operating  mechanism  being  independent.  A  safety  device 
is  provided  to  prevent  damage  resulting  from  carelessness. 
The  feed  works  of  each  head  has  eight  changes  ranging 
from  1/96  to  ys  in.  in  all  directions.  The  changes  are 
obtained  by  turning  a  knurled  wheel,  the  amount  of  feed 
per  revolution  being  indicated  on  a  direct  reading  index 
plate  on  each  feed  box.  The  feed  of  the  main  head  is 
engaged  and  disengaged,  or  a  change  made  from  vertical 
to  cross  feed,  or  vice  versa,  by  engaging  the  centrally 
located  drop  worm  L,  Fig.  4,  with  worm  gears  on  the  end 
of  the  feed  rod  and  the  feed  screw.  The  feed  of  the 
side  head  is  similarly  controlled  by  the  movement  of  the 
plunger  lever  M,  Fig.  I,  located  in  the  side  head  saddle. 
The  friction  gearing  is  operated  by  the  lever  K.  controlling 
a  rod  extending  through  a  hole  in  the  feed  screw  and  rod. 

A  graduated  scale  is  attached  to  the  main  turret  slide 
and  another  to  the  tool  slide  of  the  side  head,  as  shown 
at  N,  the  purpose  being  to  assist  in  the  setting  of  tools. 
Index  dials,  O,  graduated  to  o.ooi  in.  are  moimted  on  the 
feed  rods  of  both  main  and  side  heads.  These  dials  are 
of  large  diameter  and  the  graduations  are  therefore  widely 
spaced  and  easily  readable.  Observation  stops,  bearing 
numbers  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  faces  of  the  tur- 
rets, are  adjustably  mounted  on  graduated  scales  and 
micrometer  dials,  P,  form  an  invaluable  adjunct  in  the 
duplication  of  sizes. 

The  rod  and  screw  of  the  main  head  revolve  rapidly 
when  the  power  transversed  mechanism  is  engaged.  Crank 
handles  have  been  supplanted  by  hand  wheels,  Q,  mounted 
on  sleeves  secured  to  the  rod  and  screw.  The  wheels  are 
free  to  make  a  partial  revolution  on  the  sleeve  before  be- 
coming  engaged   therewith,    the    engagement   imparting   a 


Fig.    5. — Constructional    Details    of    Table    Spindle. 
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hammer  action  similar  to  a  tap  of  the  liand  on  the  end  of 
a  crank  handle.  The  finest  adjustment  of  tools  is  made 
possible  by  this  arrangement. 


rig.    6. — One    of   the    Sight    Feeds. 

A  thread  cutting  attachment  for  the  vertical  head  can 
be  furnished,  arranged  for  11  changes,  ranging  from  2  to 
16  threads  per  inch.     This  mechanism  is  arranged  so  that 


the  power  rapid  traverse  may  be  used  in  returning  the 
slide  and  the  thread  cutting  feed  may  again  be  engaged 
without  splitting  the  thread. 

An  accurate  center  stop  is  provided  for  the  main  head, 
designed  to  permit  the  latter  to  be  cari-ied  3  in.  beyond 
the  center.  The  head  will  face  44  in.  and  has  a  vertical 
movement  of  27  in.  Its  turret  is  16  in.  in  diameter  with 
five  faces,  the  holes  of  which  are  2}i  in.  in  diameter.  Be- 
ing set  on  an  angle,  it  will  swing  large  tools  clear  of  the 
slide.  The  turret  is  revolved  by  the  lever  J,  one  turn  for 
each  face.  The  side  head  has  a  vertical  movement  of  28 
in.  and  a  horizontal  movement  of  21  in.  The  ma.ximum 
distance  from  the  table  to  the  imder  side  of  the  cross  slide 
is  25  in.  A  four-face  turret  tool  holder  on  the  side  head 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  constant  change  of  tools.  Tool 
steel  l}/2  X  iJ4  in.  may  be  used. 

The  lathe  is  of  massive  construction  throughout,  its 
net  weight  on  the  floor  being  18,500  lb.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  in  developing  this  type  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials from  which  the  various  parts  are  manufactured. 
The  machine  is  easily  adapted  to  an  electric  drive.  .\  10- 
hp.  constant  speed  motor  having  a  speed  not  exceeding 
1200  r.p.m.  may  be  mounted  on  a  bracket  at  the  rear  of  the 
machine  and  connected  with  the  driving  pulley  by  a  belt. 
The  floor  space  required  is  85  in.  wide,  93  in.  deep  and  the 
overall  height  is  121 J4  in. 


System  Employing  River  Water  and  Refrigerated  Water  Sprays  After  Compression 


.■\n  important  development  in  the  use  of  the  dry  blast 
for  blast  furnace  operation,  bringing  about  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  also  in  the  cost 
of    operation    has    been    made    by    John    B.    Miles,    civil 


The  process,  in  brief,  involves  cooling  the  air  after  it 
leaves  the  blowing  engine.  This  is  done  by  sprays  of 
water  in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  river  or  lake  water 
is  used  and  in  the  second,  refrigerated  water.     By  treating 


.Apparatus  Used  for  Testing  Miles  Process  for  Drying  .\ir. 


engineer.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Extended  tests  made  to  prove  the  fulfillment  of  the  object 
of  the  process  bespeak  success  for  the  first  installation, 
in  connection  with  a  blast  furnace  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  late  suminer. 


the  air  after  compression  instead  of  before  compression. 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cool  it  to  such  a  low  temperature  as  in 
the  latter  case,  in  order  to  reduce  the  moisture  to  the 
same  content.  Inasmuch  as  natural  water  may  be  used 
in  removing  the  heat  of  compression,  the  necessary  capa- 
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city  of  the  refrigerating  apparatus  is  much  less  than  when 
cooHng  before  compression  is  employed.  That  cooling 
to  a  higher  temperature  is  possible  for  the  same  result  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  cubic  foot  of  space  can  contain  the 
same  maximum  of  moisture  at  a  certain  temperature,  no 
matter  what  the  pressure  may  be. 

As  a  result  of  cooling  after  compression,  when  the 
blast  pressure  is,  say,  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  amount  of 
moisture  can,  it  is  stated,  be  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of 
1.38  grains  per  cubic  foot  of  free  air,  when  water  is  used 


Itcvice   fur   Regulating  the  Amount   of   Drying. 

in  the  sprays  of  the  second  stage.  If  brine  is  used  in  the 
second  stage,  the  temperature  of  the  brine  can,  of  course, 
be  carried  below  that  of  refrigerated  water  and  the  mois- 
ture can  be  eliminated  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  use  of  sprays  of  water,  of  course,  does  away  with 
the  large  amount  of  piping  needed  in  dry  blast  systems 
in  which  the  air  is  passed  over  pipe  coils  containing  the 
refrigerating  medium,  and  this,  of  course,  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  first  costs,  estimated  by  Mr.  Miles  at  one-haif  to 
two-thirds  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  dry  blast  plant.  The 
application  of  the  cooling  effect  to  the  air  after  compres- 
sion reduces,  as  explained,  the  horse-power  requirements 
of  the  plant,  and  this  is  of  importance  particularly  where 
the  furnaces  are  operated  in  connection  with  a  steel  plant 
as  then  any  surplus  steam  doubtless  will  be  utilized  by  the 
engines   of  the   steel  plant. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  photographs  of  the 
testing  plant  will  assist  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  process. 
One  of  these  shows  the  testing  plant  as  a  whole  and  the 
other  shows  the  regulating  device.  The  hot  compressed 
air  enters  the  test  appartus  from  the  small  pipe  at  the  left 
and  passes  in  succession  through  the  three  large  pipes. 
In  each  of  the  large  pipes  are  sprays  of  water  and  in  each 
is  an  eliminator  for  removing  the  extrained  moisture. 
The  cooled  air  leaves  the  cooling  pipe  in  a  small  pipe  at 
the  right  side  of  the  picture,  while  the  water  used  for 
cooling  is  drained  from  the  bottom  of  the  pipes.  The 
small  pipe  carrying  the  out-f  wing  cooled  supply  of  com- 
pressed air  is  hung  underneath  a  steam  line,  so  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  test,  the  temperature  of  the  air  may 
be  raised  to  evaporate  any  entrained  moisture  which  might 
still  remain  in  the  air..  If  such  water  were  not  evaporated, 
the  presence  of  it  might  not  be  indicated  by  the  dry  and 
wet  bulb  thermometers  employed  for  the  determination 
nf  the  moisture  remaining  in  the  treated  air.  The  pair  of 
thermometers  near  the  right  side  of  the  picture  are  the 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  placed  so  that  at  pleasure 


the  cooled  air  may  be  discharged  across  them.  A  gate 
valve  marked  A  is  used  to  control  the  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  cooling  pipe  as  may  be  desired  for  the  purposes  of 
the  test. 

A  differential  gauge,  mounted  on  the  door,  has  shown 
that  the  loss  of  air  pressure  in  passing  through  the 
apparatus,  is  small. 

The  regulating  device  is  an  invention  patented  by 
Messrs.  Lyle  &  Murphy  and  is  designed  to  control  the 
temperature  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  mixing  valve  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  it  leaves  the  apparatus 
shall  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
On  this  basis  the  moisture  content  per  pound  of  the  dried 
air  is  kept  constant.  Mr.  Miles  states  that  remarkable 
accuracy  has  been  shown  by  this  device,  and  he  considers 
himself  fortunate  in  having  found  so  satisfactory  an 
apparatus  to  give  the  temperature  control  which  is  an 
essential    feature   of   his   process. 

The  accompanying  table  of  figures  taken  in  a  test  on 
May  2,  will  be  illuminating  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  process  and  the  control.  In  column  i  are  given  the 
times  of  observations,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  taken 
substantially  at  5  min.  intervals.  In  column  2  is  given  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  piping.  Columns  3,  4  and  S 
give  the  temperatures  of  the  entering,  intermediate  and 
leaving  air.  taken  by  the  thermometers  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

Test  of  Dried  Blast  Process  Cooling  Air  After  Compres- 
sion. 
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2.56 

20.5 

51.5 

1.84 

51.1 

71.6 

1.70 

3.00 

20.25 

122 

53 

50 

1.78 

50.2 

71 

1.55 

3.03 

20 

50.5 

1.8 

50.6 

70.6 

1.7 

3.8 

20.5 

126 

54 

51.5 

1.85 

51 

70.4 

1.85 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
trolling device  temperature  T5  changes  automatically  to 
meet  the  changes  of  pressure  in  column  2. 

In  column  6  are  given  the  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 
foot,  as  of  free  air,  at  28  deg.,  corresponding  to  1-34  grains 
per  cubic  foot,  at  which  the  controlling  device  was  set, 
calculated  from  the  pressures  in  column  2  and  temperatures 
in  column  5. 

Columns  7,  8  and  9  give  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  and  the 
moisture  content  of  the  air  after  it  has  left  the  apparatus. 
In  general,  these  observed  moisture  contents  are  less  than 
the  calculated,  of  column  6,  as  they  should  be  since  the 
calculations  are  made  for  28  degree  air,  while  the  air 
where  the  observed  contents  were  gotten  is  above  70  deg. 
The  close  control  is  indicated  by  the  readings  of  column 
6  which  give  more  accurately  the  moisture  content  than 
do  those  of  column  9,  since  the  latter  are  dependent  upon 
the  readings  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  which 
are  rarely  continuously  consistent. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Miles  has  been  authorized 
by  James  Gayley  to  install  in  the  United  States  the,  process 
under   the   Gaylet  patents   and  his   own. 


City  Housing  Problems  to  Be  Considered. — In  re- 
sponse to  a  wide  demand,  the  National  Housing  Associa- 
tion will  hold  the  first  national  conference  on  housing  in 
America  in  New  York,  June  3,  5  and  6.  The  discussions 
will  be  of  much  interest,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
subjects,  which  are  a  few  of  those  to  be  considered :  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Small  House,"  "Sanitary  Inspection,"  "Hous- 
ing Reform  Through  Legislation,"  "Best  Types  of  Small 
Houses,"  "City  Planning."  So  many  speakers,  coming 
from  so  many  states,  near  and  remote,  will  take  part  in 
leading  the  discussions  that  the  conference  will  be  prac- 
tically a  national  one.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street  (corner  of  Fourth  avenue),  Xew 
York,  and  all  persons  interested  in  housing  reform  are 
invited  to  attend. 
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The  Nelsomi  Valve  Compainy^s  New  Works 

An  Ultra-Modern   Plant    for    the    Manufacture   of  Large   and   Small    Valves    of   Iron, 

Steel  and  Bronze 


The  new  works  of  the  Xelson  Valve  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  advances 
which  are  being  made  each  year  in  machine  shop  and 
foundry  design.  The  illustrations  reveal  many  interesting 
details  of  modern  equipment  and  construction. 

The  plant  is  located  at  Nelson  Station,  in  Wyndmoor, 


With  the  exception  of  the  gray  iron  foundry  and  a  few 
minor  buildings  everything  is  new.  The  15  acres  of 
ground  will  provide  opportunity  for  other  expansion  in 
the   future. 

The  Nelson  Valve  Company  manufactures  steel,  bronze 
and   iron   valves   of   various   types,   including  gate,   globe, 


R,  R.   SIDING 
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Fig.     1. — General    Ground    Plan    of    the    Nelson    Valve     Company's  Works. 


Offii*  BuUJing 


near  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  Cresheim  branch  of  the  Penn- 
sj'lvania  Railroad.  The  original  works  were  established 
on  the  same  site  in  1896.  Increased  business  compelled 
additions  from  time  to  time,  which  repeatedly  were  found 
inadequate,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  erect  an  extensive 
fireproof  plant  providing  not  only  a  multiplied  capacity 
but  also  an  open  hearth  steel  foundry  for  the  superheated 
steam  valve  department.  Construction  began  about  two 
years  ago  and  now  represents  a  total  area  of  110,556  sq.  ft. 


angle  and  check  valves,  for  water,  air  and  steam.  They 
are  designed  for  all  pressures  and  temperatures,  in  sizes 
from  ys  in.  in  bronze  to  36  in.  diameter  in  iron  or  steel. 
The  new  buildings  are  of  concrete  and  steel  construction, 
with  roofs  of  concrete  slabs  covered  with  the  American 
Cement  &  Tile  Company's  Bonanza  tile.     The  fireproofing 
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Fig.    4. — The    Non-Ferrous    Metal    Storage. 

is  complete.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  nat- 
ural Hghting  and  ventilation  of  the  buildings,  the  windows 
totaling  40,000  sq.  ft.  An  average  of  49  per  cent  of  the 
side  wall  space  is  of  glass,  with  all  exposed  portions  of 
wired  glass.  The  windows,  including  the  roof  lanterns, 
are  set  in  Detroit-Fenestra  patented  steel  sash,  furnished 
by  the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  open  sections  which  will  provide  ventilation  are  oper- 
ated by  Hitchins  &  Co.'s  and  Lord  &  Burnham's  opening 
devices.  In  places  where  additional  overhead  day  light  is 
required,  as  at  the  junction  of  two  roofs,  where  side  wall 


The    Chemical    Laborato 


windows  are   not   available,  wired  glass   skylights,   13  x  24 
in.,  are  let  into  the  concrete  slabs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plant  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying ground  plan,  Fig.  i.  The  general  construction 
of  the  buildings  consists  of  steel  frame  and  reinforced 
concrete.  The  principal  structures  are  20  ft.  high  at  the 
top  of  the  side  walls  and  40  ft.  at  the  peak  of  the  roof. 
The  roofs  are  carried  by  steel  trusses.  The  tiles,  which 
are  reinforced  with  woven  wire,  are  24  in.  wide  by  48  in. 
long  and  i  in.  thick,  a  ridge  lapping  over  one  side.  They 
are  treated  especially  to  make  them  impervious  to  moisture. 

This  type  of  construction  is  more  clearly  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  which  is  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  new  steel 
foundry.  The  skylights  let  into  the  roof  of  the  adjoin- 
ing shop  will  be  noted  where  the  foundry  joins  that  build- 
ing. The  relative  proportion  of  the  steel  window  area 
to  the  side  wall  space  and  the  general  ventilating  scheme 
in  connection  with  the  windows  are  graphically  revealed. 
The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  practically  all  the 
other  buildings.  The  plant  was  designed  by  Carlisle 
Mason,  and  George  K.  Hooper  was  the  architect. 
The  Power  Plant 

The  power  house,  located  practically  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  is  of  concrete,  32  by  72  ft.  This  building,  Fig.  3, 
houses  three  General  Electric  250  volt  direct  current  gen- 
erators, directly  connected  with  centre  crank  Ideal  engines. 
An  air  compressor  installation  supplies  compressed  air  to 
all  parts  of  the  plant.  Hydraulic  pressure  pumps,  feed 
water  heaters  and  other  appliances  are  located  in  a  pit 
in  this  building.  The  extensive  electric  switchboard  is 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  generators.  The  steam  plant 
is  at  the  rear  of  the  power  plant  and  is  now  being  aug- 
mented with  500  h.  p.  additional  boiler  capacity.  The 
niachinerj'  throughout  the  plant  is  belt  driven  from  line 
shafts,  each  with  its  own  motor,  which  transmits  power 
through  a  Morse  silent  chain. 

Convenience  as  well  as  economy  in  handling  raw  mate- 
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1-ig.    ti. — The   Bronze   Foundry   Core   Room. 

rials  for  use  in  the  various  departments  of  the  plant  has 
been  given  dose  attention.  Storage  bins  are  located  at 
one  end  of  the  plant,  which  are  filled  direct  from  a  rail- 
road siding  extending  along  its  length.  The  bins  are  con- 
veniently located  for  easy  access  to  the  different  depart- 
ments. In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  bins  are  under  cover. 
The  coke  bin  has  a  capacity  of  60 
tons,  while  the  sand  bins  store  too 
tons  each. 

In  Fig.  4  are  shown  the  stor- 
age facilities  for  non-ferrous 
metals.  Here  the  charges  for  the 
bronze  melting  furnaces  are  mixed 
and  .conveyed  by  trucks  to  the 
melting  department.  The  storage 
capacity  is  500,000  lb.  of  metal, 
large  stocks  of  copper,  tin,  spelter 
and  lead  being  maintained.  Steel 
bins  for  the  storage  of  scrap  from 
the  company's  own  foundry  are 
also  located  in  this  department. 

All  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  valves  by  the  company 
are  carefully  analyzed  and  tested. 
A  chemical  and  microscopical  lab- 
oratory, equipped  with  apparatus 
of  the  latest  type,  has  been  in- 
stalled, while  a  physical  lab- 
oratory, containing  a  Riehle  100,- 
ooo-lb.  testing  machine,  deter- 
mines the  physical  character  of 
the  metals.  The  laboratory  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity 
owing  to  the  increased  practice  of 

chemical  and  physical  specifications  in  connection  with  the 
various  types  of  valves.  Fig.  S  gives  several  views  in  this 
department. 

The   pattern-making  department   is   an   important   one. 


windows  and  by  the  roof  lanterns.  It  is  divided  by 
lireproof  partitions  from  the  metal  pattern  and  tool- 
making  departments  and  that  for  pattern  storage.  All 
master  patterns  are  made  of  mahogany.  Adjoining  the 
wood  pattern  shop  are  the  metal  pattern  and  tool-making 
departments.  lr\  the  latter  are  located  the  precision  tools. 
In  addition  to  the  machine  work  on  metal  patterns  various 
tools  for  the  company's  use  in  the  machine  shops  are 
made  in  this  department,  particular  accuracy  being  re- 
quired in  order  to  have  the  various  valve  parts  not  only 
perfectly  accurate,  but  also  interchangeable.  At  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  pattern  shop  is  the  pattern  storage  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  building,  covering  48  x  64  ft. 
Here  the  master  patterns  and  others  are  stored  on  special 
adjustable  steel  racks,  manufactured  by  Merritt  &  Co.. 
Camden,  N.  J.  Each  rack  is  42  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide  and 
17  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  shelves  are  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  8  in. 
and  are  easily  adjusted  to  any  height  by  means  of  a  sup- 
porting device  let  into  sockets  which  are  spaced  a  few 
inches  apart  in  the  upright  tubular  frames.  The  high 
shelves  are  reached  from  a  rolling  ladder.  The  wide  ex- 
panse of  windows  renders  this  department  extremely  light, 
a  feature  unusual  in  general  pattern  storage  practice. 

The  Bronze  Foundry 

The  .general  layout  of  the  bronze  foundry,  which  covers 
a  total  floor  space  of  9813  sq.  ft.,  embraces  the  core  mak- 


Fig.   8. — Tile  Overhead   Tramway   System. 

The   wood   pattern    shop   measures   48x48   ft.,    is   lighted 
from  the  exterior  by  full  side  wall  steel  sash,  wired  glass 


■'ig.   7. — Interior  of  the   Bronze   Foundry. 

ing.  melting,  molding  and  cleaning  departments.  The 
core  making  department.  Fig.  6,  is  located  at  one  end,  oc- 
cupying a  space  of  36  x  56  ft.  Here  the  cores  for  the 
bronze  foundry  are  made  under  a  piece  work  system,  girls 
lieing  extensively  used  for  this 
task.  All  the  tables  and  stools 
are  of  steel  and  may  be  moved 
to  any  position.  Steel  racks  for 
drying  and  storing  cores  are 
provided,  with  a  capacity  of 
from  1500  to  1600  trays.  A  bat- 
tery of  four  Millet  core  ovens 
is  used  for  baking  the  cores, 
while  a  supplementary  oven  at 
the  rear  of  these  anneals  the 
crucibles  for  the  bronze  melting 
furnaces.  The  crucibles  are 
given  a  preliminary  seasoning 
by  storage  over  the  ovens,  where 
the  waste  heat  serves  to  remove 
some  of  the  contained  moisture. 
.\  Hanna  core-making  machine 
is  employed  for  making  certain 
classes  of  cores,  while  a  Gregg 
wire  cutting  machine  cuts  the 
wire  required  for  the  cores. 
Sand  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cores  is  carried  by  means 
of  trucks  from  nearby  bins. 
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The  melting  department,  Fig. 
7,  includes  <:  battery  of  six  M. 
R.  v.  tilting  furnaces,  installed 
by  J.  B.  Wise,  Watertown,  N.  V. 
Coke  is  used  as  fuel  and  arti- 
ficial draft  is  supplied  by  a  Stur- 
tevant  blower.  The  fumes  are 
carried  through  hoods  to  a  natu- 
ral draft  ventilator  in  the  roof. 
The  metal  is  fed  to  the  crucibles 
through  hoppers  on  the  fur- 
naces. The  total  melting  ca- 
pacity of  the  battery  is  40,000  lb. 
per  day,  on  double  turn.  The 
metal  is  carried  from  the  fur- 
naces in  ladles  which  have  been 
prelieated  in  an  oil  fuel  heating 
furnace,  and  is  then  carried  by 
means  of  an  extensive  system  of 
overhead  tramways,  Fig.  8,  in- 
stalled by  the  Coburn  Trolley 
Track  Mfg.  Company,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  to  various  parts  of  the 
molding  floor.  In  this  foundry 
Berkshire  automatic  and  Mum- 
ford  and  Tabor  split  pattern 
power  squeezer  molding  ma- 
chines  are   used    in    addition   to 

the  usual  bench  work.  The_ entire  floor  of  the  foundry  is  of 
concrete,  specially  laid  for  heavy  service.  On  the  molding 
floors  steel  angle  irons,  2%  by  2%  in.,  are  laid  across  the 


Fig.   9, — The   Bronze   Machine    Shop. 

floors,  on  which  one  end  of  the  molds  is  set  to  give  them 
the  proper  angle  for  pouring. 


Fig.    11. — Interior    of    the    Steel    Foiindr\. 

At  the  rear  of  the  foundry  is  a  sand  blast  cleaning  and 
assorting  room,  where  the  castings,  after  being  inspected. 


Fig.    10. — Tlie    Bronze    \'alve    Testing    Department. 


are  placed,  according  to  size  and  character,  in  steel  tote 
boxes  which  are  carried  by  trucks  to  the  bronze  machine 
department.  Fig.  9.  Here  the  different  parts,  such  as  bon- 
nets, bodies,  etc.,  are  delivered  to  the  various  machine 
tools.  The  equipment  is  made  up  largely  of  small  turret 
and  automatic  machines,  which  are  fitted  with  air  con- 
trolled chucks  that  grip  and  release  the  work  without  the 
stopping  of  the  machines,  except  for  certain  operations. 
All  the  belts  on  the  machines  in  this  department  are 
equipped  with  a  quick  change  pneumatic  belt  shifter,  which 
greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  the  operator.  Between 
each  pair  of  machines,  which  are  arranged  in  five  rows 
extending  the  length  of  the  shop,  is  a  movable  steel  screen, 
which   intercepts   flying  chips. 

Methods  of  Handling  the  Work 

After  the  parts  are  finished  they  are  carried  in  tote 
boxes  on  trucks  to  a  steel  storage  rack,  where  they  are 
kept  as  stock,  each  box  being  labeled  to  designate  the  con- 
tents, which  are  also  systematically  grouped  in  the  racks. 
The  racks  have  a  storage  capacity  of  1250  boxes.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  racks  is  the  assembling  department,  where 
the  work  of  assembling  the  bronze  valves  is  done.  Pneu- 
matic vises  are  used  for  this  work.  Here  also  are  counted 
the  valves  and  parts,  an  automatic  weighing  and  counting 
machine  being  used.  In  this  de- 
partment is  a  magnetic  separat- 
ing machine,  requiring  little  at- 
tention, which  separates  the 
bronze  chips  from  other  mate- 
rial, the  clean  metal  being  used 
as  scrap  in  the  melting  fur- 
naces. 

After  inspection  the  valves 
go  to  the  bronze  valve  testing 
department,  Fig.  10,  where  every 
valve  is  tested,  each  being  sub- 
jected to  a  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  more  than  twice  the  rated 
pressure  resistance.  Locked  re- 
cording gauges  show  the  pres- 
sure on  the  various  testing 
tanks,  which  insures  a  constant 
pressure  and  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum of  1000  lb.  to  the  square 
inch  for  certain  classes  of 
valves.  Both  sides  of  the  closed 
valve,  as  well  as  the  valve  bon- 
et,  are  tested  and  any  weak 
point  or  defect  is  brought  out. 
The  testing  tanks,  as  well  as  the 
racks  for  storing  tested  valves, 
are  of  sheet  steel.  After  test- 
ing, the  bronze  valves  are 
stamped  with  the  inspector's  initial,  wrapped  in  anti- 
tarnish    tissue    paper,    then    in    heavy     wrappers     and    are 
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labeled  and  stored  in  steel  bins,  which,  for  this  class  of 
work,  provide  storage  of  1820  lb.  of  bronze  valves  to  each 
bin.  The  floor  space  occupied  by  this  group  of  depart- 
ments aggregates  13,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Gray  Iron  Foundry 

The  one  remaining  main  structure  of  the  old  plant,  the 
gray  iron  foundry,  is  of  partly  steel  covered  frame,  partly 
brick,  96x132  ft.  The  raw  material  supply  is  from  stor- 
age bins  located  along  the  adjacent  railroad  track.  Pig 
iron  and  scrap  are  supplied  to  the  cupola  and  sand  to 
the  molding  floors  by  industrial  railway.     A  steel  jib  crane 


rig.   12. — A  Special   Annealing  Oven. 

serves  the  main  foundry  floor,  on  which  the  heavy  floor 
work  is  done.  In  a  bay,  on  the  side,  molding  machines  are 
located,  including  Mumford  and  Tabor  split  %  pattern 
power  ramming  machines,  together  with  Herman  and 
Pridmore  machines,  all  served  by  three  one-ton  overhead 
electric  hoist,  hand  power  traveling  cranes.  A  Whiting 
cupola  furnishes  the  metal  for  this  foundry.  The  core 
making  department  is  located  adjacent  to  the  foundry 
building. 

The  Steel  Foundry 

The  steel  foundry.  Figs,  i,  2  and  11,  occupies  a  floor 
space  of  6912  sq.  ft.,  the  building  being  48  .x  144  ft.  in 
general  dimensions.  A  four-ton  acid  open  liearth  furnace, 
using  oil  fuel,  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  building  and 
adjacent  to  it  are  the  ovens  for  drying  the  molds.  Indus- 
trial railways,  operating  over  floor  scales,  serve  for  the 
carrying  and  weighing  of  raw  materials  going  from  the 
storage  sheds  to  the  open  hearth  furnace.  Steel  castings 
for  valves  up  to  36  in.  in  diameter  are  made  here.  A  five- 
ton  Case  electric  crane  serves  the  molding  floor  and  is 
used  as  well  for  pouring  the  steel.  In  addition  to  the 
opening  sash  in  the  side  windows,  of  which  there  are  two 
rows,  ventilation  is  obtained  by  opening  the  windows  in 
the  lantern  of  the  roof. 

After  being  knocked  out  the  castings  are  transferred 
to  the  chipping  and  cleaning  room,  a  building  24  by  66  ft., 
adjacent  to  the  factory.  Here  are  cold  saw  cutting-oflf 
machines,  shapers.  power  hack  saws  and  pneumatic  chip- 
ping hammers,  where  the  heads,  gates,  fins  and  sand  are 
remov.ed  from  the  castings.  A  small  hand  power  jib 
crane  serves  the  various  tools  and  facilitates  the  handling 
of  the  castings.  An  annealing  oven  with  a  removable 
top.  Fig.  12,  using  oil  fuel,  which  is  located  in  the  open 
air  between  the  steel  foundry  and  the  cleaning  room,  is 
used  for  the  further  heat  treatment  of  the  steel  valve  parts. 
It  is  served  by  an  overhead  electric  lift. 

The  General  Machine  Shop 

While  the  absence  of  woodwork  is  noticeable  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  plant,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  gen- 
eral iron  and  steel  machine  shop,  which  covers  a  total 
space  of  12.220  sq.  ft.  The  assortment  of  tools  includes 
almost  the  entire  range  of  metal  working  machinery  in 
varied  sizes.  The  grouping  facilitates  the  work  to  be 
performed. 

All  the  machines  are  belt-driven  from  an  overhead 
line  shaft,  which  is  carried  on  adjustable  iron  plates, 
fastened  to  channel  irons,  that  are  bolted  to  the  roof 
girders.      There    are    three    main    lines    of    shafting   each, 


driven  by  a  General  Electric  motor  with  Morse  silent 
chain  drive.  Each  line  of  shafting  is  connected  at  the 
centre  by  a  friction  clutch,  so  that  any  one  of  the  individ- 
ual sections  of  the  shop  may  be  operated  ot  stopped  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  An  overhead  iron  walkway  pro- 
vides easy  access  to  any  portion  of  the  overhead  power 
equipment. 

For  handling  material  in  this  shop  two  2-ton  overhead 
electric  traveling  cranes  of  14  ft.  span  have  access  to  the 
machines  which  operate  on  the  heavier  classes  of  work. 
Hand  power  jib  cranes  handle  the  lighter  castings.  As 
some  portions  of  the  machine  shop  are  not  adequately 
lighted  by  the  usual  side  windows,  additional  illumination 
is  obtained  from  skylights  and  by  inserting  wired  glass 
into  the  concrete  roof  slabs,  as  previously  described.  In 
this  department  the  workmen's  tool  benches  are  of  steel, 
with  locked  steel  drawers,  each  man  having  his  individual 
key,  differing  from  all  the  others,  but  a  master  key  remains 
in  the  possession  of  the  foreman.  An  industrial  railway 
system  brings  castings  from  both  the  gray  iron  and  steel 
foundries.  Ball-bearing  trucks  are  also  used  to  carry  the 
smaller  class  of  work  from  one  point  to  another.  Tool 
room  facilities  are  provided  in  a  space  adjacent  to  both 
the  bronze  and  general  machine  shops,  the  department 
following  the  usual  plan  of  arrangement  and  equipment. 

Adjoining  the  machine  shop  is  the  department  for  as- 
sembling and  testing  the  larger  valves.  Fig.  13.  As  no 
side  light  was  available,  the  extreme  brightness  from  the 
overhead  skyliglits  and  wire  glass  inserts  in  the  roof  is 
worthy  of  note.  After  assembling  and  inspection,  the 
larger  valves  are  given  the  same  rigid  tests  as  are  the 
smaller,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  being  run  up  to  1000  lb. 
when  the  working  pressure  is  but  400  lb.  Special  arrange- 
ments for  testing  steel  valves  are  provided.  They  must 
in  some  cases  withstand  a  working  pressure  as  well  as  a 
superheated  steam  temperature  and  are  tested  consid- 
erably above  their  rating  to  insure  a  full  factor  of  safety. 
After  having  been  thoroughly  inspected  and  tested  the 
valves  are  taken  to  the  store  room  and  thence  to  the  ship- 
ping room.  The  shipping  platform,  which  is  reached  by 
an  elevator,  is  at  the  level  of' the  floors  of  steam  rail- 
road cars. 

An  interesting  task  in  connection  with  the  japan- 
ning of  the  hand  wheels  of  the  larger  valves  is  performed 
in  a  separate  building.  The  wheels,  after  being  dipped  and 
air  dried,  are  placed  in  special  ovens  for  baking  the  japan, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  These  ovens  have  three 
doors,  swung  on  a  central  pivot,  each  being  a  single  steel 
sheet,  54  by  96  in.,  on  each  side  of  which  are  racks  on 
which  the  hand  wheels  are  hung.  The  simple  revolution 
of  the  steel  door  bring  the  green  wheels  into  the  fire 
chamber  and  the  baked  wheels  to  the  outside,  where  the 


Fig.   13. — Assembling  and  Testing  Large   \"alves. 

latter  are  cooled  in  the  open  air  and  readily  removed.     Oil 
fuel  is  used  in  these  ovens. 

While  the  system  of  day  hghting  of  all  departments 
of  the  plant  by  side  wall  windows  is  elaborate,  that  for 
night  lighting  has  not  been  overlooked.  In  the  main  por- 
tions of  the  mechanical  plant,  flaming  arc  lamps,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Adams  Bagnall  and  General  Electric 
types,  are  used.     In  certain  portions  where  this  style  of 
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lighting    is   not    adaptable    incandescent    electric    lamps   in 
sufficient  number  and  power  provide  illumination. 

In  addition  to  insuring  mechanical  facilities  of  the  most 
modern  character  in  its  various  departments,  the  Kelson 
\'alve  Company  has  not  overlooked  the  comforts  of  its 
employees.  Approved  toilet  arrangements  have  been  pro- 
vided in  each  department,  while  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains provide  water.  A  sewage  disposal  plant,  with  a 
capacity  of  15.000  gal.  in  24  hours,  has  been  built  to  take 
care  of  the  sewage  from  the  plant. 

An  emergency  hospital  and  dispensar\-.  Fig.  15,  in 
charge  of  a  competent  physician,  who  is  in  daily  attend- 
ance, atten;!s  to  slight  wounds  and  injuries  and  gives  med- 
ical treatment  to  employees.     All  treatment  is  free. 

The  variors  buildings  of  the  plant  are  heated  by  hot 
air  drawn  from  the  outside  atmosphere,  passed  over  steam 
coils  and  forced  through  a  main  trunk  line  of  galvanized 
iron  pipe  42  in.  in  diameter,  located  in  the  centre  of  each 
building  and  bay  at  the  height  of  the  side  walls.  The  pipe 
is  reduced  at  distant  points  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  A  con- 
stant circulation  of  pure  warm  air  is  maintained  in  winter, 
while  in  hot  weather  the  system  is  used  for  the  circula- 
tion of  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  maintaining  a  normal 
supply  of  fresh  air. 

As  a  means  of  fire  protection,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  fire- 
proof, a  water  tank  So  ft.  high,  with  a  capacity  of  25.000 
gal.  and  with  distributing  mains  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  works,  is  an  additional  safeguard.  The  local  fire 
department  of  Wyndmoor  is  located  about  300  ft.  from 
the  plant. 

The  employees  on  the  rolls  of  the  company  now  num- 
ber from  450  to  500. 

The  office  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  building  at 
the  northern  corner  of  the  plant,  easy  of  access  to  the 
railroad  station  and  on  the  main  street.  Here  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  the  general 
offices,  purchasing,  patent  and  drawing  and  engineering 
departments,  all  in  commodious  quarters.  In  the  latter 
department  a  mammoth  blackboard  is  used  on  which  full 
size  drawings  of  the  larger  valves  can  be  laid  out  in  exact 
detail.  An  electric  blue  print  room  is  an  adjunct  of  this 
department.     In  the  general  manager's  office  is  located  a 


Fig.    15. — The    Emergency    Hospital. 

Hahl  pneumatic  master  clock  controlling  all  the  clocks  in 
the  plant.  Loose  leaf  and.  card  record  systems  are  used 
extensively  in  the  conduct  of  the  company's  business,  while 
a  modified  system  of  scientific  shop  management  has  been 
adopted  to  serve  the  needs  of  certain  departmental  work. 
The  employees'  entrance  and  paymaster's  office  are  di- 
rectly below  the  general  office.  Every  workman  records 
his  ingoing  and  outgoing  time  by  recording  clocks  and 
proceeds  to  the  main  court  at  the  rear  of  the  office  build- 
ing, from  which  access  to  all  departments  of  the  plant  is 
to  be  had. 


The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  to 
Change  Its  Name 


The  council  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend a  change  of  its  name  to  "American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgy."  This  proposal  will  be  submitted  to 
the  entire  membership  for  ballot.  The  idea  in  making  the 
change  is  that  the  proposed  name  more  broadly  represents 
what  the  organization  stands  for,  the  present  name  being 
to  a  large  extent  a  misnomer. 

The  council  and  board  of  directors  have  also  decided 
to  commit  the  Institute  to  the  policy  of  establishing  local 
sections,  in  order  to  afford  means  for  frequent  meetings  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Applications  for  the 
organization  of  local  sections  have  already  been  received 
from  members  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Xew  York,  and  the 
formation  of, sections  at  those  places  has  been  authorized. 


"Manganese  Steel  and  Its  Application  in  the  Ceramic 
Industries"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  G.  W. 
Kneisley  of  the  Edgar  .\llen  American  Manganese  Steel 
Company,  :McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  The  paper  has 
been  reprinted  in  handy  form  and  can  probably  be  had  on 
application  to  the  company's  general  offices  or  the  Eastern 
sales  office,  New  Castle,  Del.  It  reviews  the  development 
of  the  use  of  ferro-manganese  and  discusses  the  experience 
with  manganese  gears,  crushing  rolls  and  the  like  in  clay- 
working  machinery. 


The  United  States  Naval  Experimental  Station  at  An 
napolis  has  requested  the  George  M.  New'hall  Engineering' 
Company,  136  South  Fourth  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
furnish  its  high  and  low  pressure  Vance  steam  traps  for  a 
series  of  tests.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  also 
making  a  test  with  a  high  pressure  Vance  steam  trap  to 
work  under  superheat.  The  outcome  of  this  test  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  the  engineering  profession.  The 
company  has  further  been  requested  to  furnish  one  of  its 
Vance  steam  traps  for  deinonstration  before  the  classes 
at  Annapolis  Academy. 


Fig.    14. — A    Special    Oven    for   Baking  Japan. 


Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the 
rolling  mill  equipment  of  the  late  Bristol  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Bristol.  Pa.,  and  will  offer  it  fcr  sale,  dis- 
mantling the  plant. 
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Semi-Automatic  Nut  Tapper 


A  new  design  of  semi-automatic  nut  tapping  machine 
lias  been  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  the  National 
Machinery  Company,  Tillin.  Ohio.  Some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  new  machine  are  the  ability  to  tap  rough 
hot  pressed  nuts  as  rapidly  as  cold  punched  ones,  an  in- 
creased output  due  to  the  automatic  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  tap  spindles  and  long  life  of  the  taps. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  this  new-  machine  the  objections 
frequently  raised  against  an  entirely  automatic  tapper  on 
account  of  the  hot  pressed  nuts  sticking  because  of  small 
burrs  has  been  entirely  overcome.  The  taps  are  raised  and 
lowered  automatically  l)y  six  three-step  cams  carried  on  a 
horizontal  shaft  in  the  rear  of  the  spindle  housing,  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  tap  spindles  for  raising  and 
liiwering  can  be  varied  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
threads  on  the  tap  being  used.  In  this  way  the  non-pro- 
ductive tapping,  time  that  is  the  interval  in  which  the  tap 
is  running  idle  in  the  nut  after  the  operation  has  been  com- 


-\    New    Senii-.\iuontatic    Xut    Tapper    Built   i)y    tlie    National    Machin- 
ery   Company.    Tiffin,    Ohio. 

pleted.  is  eliminated  and  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  secure 
outputs  ranging  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  more  than  are 
possible  on  a  tapper  of  the  foot-lever  type.  This  arrange- 
ment causes  the  machine  to  set  the  pace  for  feeding  and 
the  operator,  it  is  stated,  is  not  as  easily  fatigued  as  when 
operating  a  foot-lever  tapper  where  a  treadle  has  to  be 
pressed  for  each  operation.  In  this  way  he  can  keep  pace 
easily  with  the  machine  throughout  the  entire  day.  The 
cam  for  raising  and  lowering  the  spindles  engages  with 
hardened  steel  rolls  carried  in  the  spindle  levers.  The 
horizontal  cam  shaft  on  which  these  cams  are  mounted 
shifts  laterally  to  engage  the  various  cam  faces,  and  this 
arrangement  enables  the  time  during  which  the  cam  is 
kept  idle  in  the  raised  position  to  be  altered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  operator  for  feeding  the  machine  and  empty- 
ing the  taps.  The  speed  variation  of  the  tap  spindles  to 
correspond  to  the  number  of  threads  on  the  tap  employed 
is  secured  through  a  quick  cliange  speed  box  on  the  cam 
shaft  which  is  operated  by  a  single  lever. 

As  compared  with  the  foot-lever  tapper  longer  tap  life 
is  secured.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  cajn  movement 
which  causes  the  tap  to  be  lowered  gradually  instead  of 
dropping  into  the  hole  with  the  weight  of  the  spindle  back 


of  it,  which  is  the  common  arrangement  of  the  foot-ope- 
rated machine  and  causes  the  tap  to  bind  and  frequently 
break  or  have  the  threads  stripped  off.  The  equipment  of 
the  machine  includes  an  automatic  socket  whereby  the  tap 
can  be  removed  or  inserted  while  the  machine  is  running 
and  the  tap  automatically  ejected  when  the  shank  becomes 
tilled  with  tapped  nuts. 

Two  sizes  of  tapper  are  built,  one  with  six  spindles  for 
tapping  i-in.  nuts  and  tlie  other  which  can  tap  l^^-in.  nuts 
with  ten  spindles. 


Customs  Decisions 


Lawn  Mowers 

The  importatiDii  into  this  country  of  lawn  mowers 
from  England  is  likely  to  be  given  added  impetus  under 
the  present  tariff  by  a  decision  just  handed  down  by 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  The 
decision  holds  that  lawn  mowers  are  more  aptly  de- 
scribed as  "mowers,"  under  paragraph  476  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909,  than  as  "manufactured  articles  of  metal  not 
specially  provided  for"  under  paragraph  199.  It  is  held 
by  the  board  that  the  term  "mowers"  is  used  in  the  act 
to  designate  the  implement  used  by  gardeners  as  well  as 
the  large  machine  used  by  grain  harvesters. 

The  result  of  this  view  of  the  law  is  to  grant  free 
entry  to  lawn  mowers  imported  from  England.  The 
government's  contention  was  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  45 
per  cent.  C.  H.  Langley  and  Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co., 
the  importers,  alleged  free  entry  for  the  machines  by 
virtue  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  476,  which  exempts 
from  duty  mowers  when  imported  from  any  country  im- 
posing no  tax  or  duty  on  like  articles  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Counsel  for  the  government  insisted  at 
the  hearings  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  476  apply 
only  to  articles  in  the  nature  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  that  as  the  articles  before  the  board  are  used  by 
gardeners  on  lawns  and  not  in  husbandry,  they  are  to 
be  excluded  from  paragraph  476,  not  being  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  machines  as  therein  provided.  It  was  not 
disputed  that  the  mowers  in  controversy  are  of  English 
origin,  and  that  England,  the  country  from  which  they  are 
imported,  imposes  no  tax  or  duty  on  such  mowers  from 
this   country. 

General  Appraiser  Fischer,  who  writes  the  decision 
for  the  board,  says  that  the  only  question  that  must  be 
decided  is  whether  the  term  "mowers"  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  smallest  kind  of  a  mower  used  by  gardeners  as 
well  as  the  large  machine  used  by  grain  harvesters  for 
cutting  grain  or  clover.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
both  varieties  are  known  as  "mowers"  and  are  such  in 
common  parlance.  After  quoting  the  dictionaries,  the 
decision  says:  "It  would  appear,  therefore,  if  only  such 
mowers  as  are  agricultural  implements  are  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  mowers  as  used  in  paragraph 
476,  the  lawn  mower  would  still  be  within  that  class  ac- 
cording to  the  lexicographical  meaning  of  the  terms  as 
quoted.  But  we  believe  that  the  question  goes  beyond  this, 
and  that  the  provision  reading  'mowers'  without  words  of 
limitation  includes  all  kinds  of  mowers,  whether  for  use 
on  the  farm,  garden  or  lawn.  The  protests  are  accord- 
ingly sustained." 

Engravers'  Printing  Presses 

The  board,  in  sustaining  a  protest  filed  by  Lunham  & 
Moore,  has  decided  that  presses  used  in  printing  from  en- 
graved plates  or  dies  are  properly  entitled  to  classification 
as  "printing  presses"  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent. 
The  government  alleged  that  the  presses  in  question  are 
not  the  kind  contemplated  in  the  provision  for  "printing 
presses."  Classification  was  therefore  imposed  as  "manu- 
factures of  metal  not  specially  provided  for,"  with  duty  at 
45  per  cent,  on  the  value.  In  reversing  the  government. 
General  Appraiser  Fischer  says  that  the  proof  offered 
shows  that  the  importers'  claim  in  these  cases  is  well 
founded.  The  presses  perform  the  ordinary  work  of 
printing  with  ink  from  dies  and  plates. 
♦-•-» 

Henry  Braun  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  dealers  in  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Keystone  Axle 
Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  built  some  years  ago  for  roll- 
ing car  axles,  but  which  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  and 
will  remove  the  equipment  to  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Americaim  High  Diuity  Lathe 

A  New  Type   with    Interesting   Features  — The   Various    Styles   of   Heads   Include   an 

Electric  Driven  All  Geared  Design 

i 


Tlie  30-in.  high  duty  engine  lathes,  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, are  a  new  design  brought  out  by  the  American 
Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  machine 
is  built  with  several  styles  of  heads,  namely,  the  12-speed, 
patented  geared  head  for  belt  or  motor  drive ;  the  12-speed 


wide  range  of  work.  The  step  diameters  are  large,  and 
the  face  wide,  providing  ample  belt  contact.  A  triple 
geared  headstock,  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  gives  12  spindle 
speeds  and  transmits  great  power.  The  cone  pulley  has 
four  steps  with  5  5/'i6-in.   faces  of  large  diameter.     The 


Fig.    1. — The  30-In.   High-Duty   Lathe   with   Belt  Drive   and    12-Speed   Head.    Bui!t   by   the    American   Tool   Work?  Company,    Cincinnati. 


triple  geared  head,  cone  pulley  drive ;  9-speed,  double  back 
geared  head ;  and  the  8-speed,  single  back  geared,  cone 
pulley  drive.  The  quick  change  gear  mechanism  is  of 
a    new    construction. 

The  machine  is  massive  in  design,  to  withstand  the 
strains  imposed  by  its  great  power. 

A  feature  of  the  patented  head  is  the  method  of  motor 
application,  by  which  a  belt-driven  geared  head  lathe  can 
be  converted  into  a  motor  drive,  after  its  installation,  by 
simply  applying  a  motor  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is 
a  fiat  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Three  gears  only  are 
required  in  connecting  the  armature  and  the  main  driving 
shaft.  .A.  constant  speed  motor,  of  either  the  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  type,  is  used.  The  12  fundamental  spindle 
speeds  range  from  6  to  275,  the  number  of  gears  required 
to  accomplish  this  having  been  reduced  to  14,  with  a 
maximum  gear  ratio  of  56-6  to  I.  The  motor  is  under 
constant  control  through  the  controller  hand  wheel,  located 
on  the  right  end  of  the  carriage,  a  dial  indicating  the  speed. 
The  speed  changes  are  made  from  the  lever  and  hand- 
wheel  on  the  front  of  the  headstock.  The  motor  speed  can 
be  comparatively  high,  from  1,000  to  1,200  r.  p.  m.,  which, 
of  course,  keeps  down  the  size  and  the  initial  cost. 

A  powerful  but  sensitive  friction  clutch  is  placed  on 
the  driving  gear  for  starting,  stopping  or  slightly  mov- 
ing the  gears  in  the  head,  to  facilitate  speed  changes  with- 
out shock  to  the  mechanism  or  interference  with  the  motor 
speed.  The  size  of  the  motor  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  handled.  If  the  lathe  is 
to  stand  up  to  continuous  hard  work,  from  yyi  to  15  hp. 
is  recommended. 

In  cutting  the  steel  tumbler  gears,  Brown  &  Sharpe 
20-deg.  involute  cutters  are  used,  which  produce  a  tooth 
pointed  at  the  top  and  unusually  wide  at  the  base.  This 
form  is  deemed  excellent  practice  in  tumbler  gear 
mechanism,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  meshing  of  the 
gears  when  running  at  high  speed  and  eliminates  the  ten- 
dency of  the  gears  to  ride. 

The  double,  back  geared  headstock  shown  in  Fig.  5  has 
nine  spindle  speeds:  Three  direct,  three  reduced  and 
three   double   reduced   speeds,  covering  the  demands   of   a 


large  degree  of  belt  contact  combines  with  the  extra 
high  gear  ratios  to  secure  power  for  any  work  within 
the  range  of  the  machine.  The  triple  gears  are  of  the 
slip  gear  type  and  are  readily  engaged  by  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion at  the  front  of  the  head  through  the  manipulation 
of  the  hand  wheel,  which  also  automatically  engages  the 
direct  drive  to  the  spindle  when  the  face  plate  pinion  is 
withdrawn.     The  internal  gear  is  planed  integral  with  the 


Fig.  12.— The   12Speed  Head  Lathe  with  Motor  Drive. 
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Fig.   3 — The   Four-Step  Cone  Pulley  Triple        Fig.  4. — The  Four-Step  Cone  Pulley  Single  Fig.     5 — The 

Geared  Head.  Back  Geared  Head.  Double 

Various  Types  of  Heads  with  which  These  Lathes  Can  Be  Equipped. 


Three      Step     Cone 
Back  Geared  Head. 


Pulley 


face  plate  and  the  pin'on  is  cut  solid  with  the  shaft.  -AH 
the  driving  gears  are  of  coarse  pitch  with  wide  faces. 

The  single  back  geared  headstock,  Fig.  4,  has  eight 
spindle  speeds,  and  is  designed  for  a  medirm  class  of 
work.  There  are  four  direct  speeds  and  four  reduced 
spindle  speeds.  In  all  the  heads  the  shafts  are  of  high 
grade  steel,  accurately  ground  and  the  bearings  are  bushed 
with  phosphor  bronze.  The  spindle  bearings  have  sight 
feed  oilers. 

The  two  sizes  are  essentially  alike  excepting  in  their 
swing,  the  specifications  being  practically  identical.  The 
30-in.  swings  32l/i  in.  over  the  wings  of  the  carriage,  and 
2254  in  over  the  carriage  bridge.  The  36-in.  swings  365/2 
in.  over  the  wings  of  the  carriage  and  28^  in.  over  the 
carriage  bridge.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  runn'ng 
parts  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  drive,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  system  of  lubrication,  delivers  a  high  percentage 
of  power  to  the  tool. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  quick  change  gear 
mechanism  is  the  use  of  all  steel  gears.  A  practically  un- 
limited range  of  changes  for  feeding  and  screw  cutting 
is  provided,  48  standard  changes  being  shown  on  the 
index  plate,  listing  threads  from  yi  to  28  per  inch,  includ- 
ing 111/2  pipe  threads,  and  feeds  from  5  to  280  cuts  per 
inch.  The  quick  change  unit  furnishes  32  fundamental 
changes,  which  combine  with  an  auxiliary  quadrant  and  a 
pair  of  compound  gears  on  the  end  of  the  bed.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  easily  special 
threads  and  feeds.  iMetric  pitches  are  obtained  through 
the  English  lead  screw  and  transposing  gears.  The  rate 
of  feed  is  10  times  the  number  of  threads  at  the  same 
setting.  The  feed  box  is  a  complete  unit,  embodying  what 
is  usually  carried  in  two  sections.  It  consists  of  a  gear 
box  on  the  front  of  the  bed  with  two  levers  and  a  steel 
sliding  tumbler,  the  latter  working  in  conjunction  with 
a  cone   of  eight  steel  gears. 

The  carriage  of  the  machine  is  very  heavy,  particularly 
in  the  bridge,  which  is  especially  deep,  due  to  the  double 
V  bed.  It  has  full  continuous  bearings  of  44  in.  on  the 
Vs.  It  is  gibbed  its  full  length  on  the  back,  and  a  clamp 
is  provided  on  each  end  at  the  front,  that  at  the  right 
being  used  for  binding  to  the  bed.  The  lead  screw  is  2'4 
in.  in  diameter  and  is  chased  I  thread  per  inch,  permitting 
the  .engagement  of  half-nuts  at  any  point,  without  the 
use  of  the  thread  dial,  except  when  fractional  threads  are 
desired.  It  is  made  from  high  carbon,  ground  stock, 
chased  from  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  master  screw.  The  tail- 
stock  is  of  the  quadruple  clamping  stud  type  with  back 
bolts  running  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  for  convenience  in 
clamping,  and  is  further  secured  against  movement  by  a 
pawl  dropped  into  a  rack  cast  into  the  center  of  the  bed, 
an  especially  valuable  feature  when  heavy  work  is  being 
done.  The  pawl  may  be  lifted  out  of  engagement  by  a 
pull-rod  at  the  end  of  the  tail-stock. 

The  specifications  are  as  follows: 

Standard  length  of  bed,  ft 10 

Distance  between  centers  with  tailstock  flush  geared  head,  in .51 

Distance  between  centers  with  tailstock  flush  cone  pully  had,  in... 45 

Diameter  of  hole  through  spindle,  in 2  9/16 

Section   of  tool  steel  used,   in ".'.'..1x2 

Morse  taper  of  centers .'..'.'.'No.   5 

Feed  to  top  side  of  compound  rest,  in 91/., 

Diameter  of  driving  pulley  geared  head,  in *...*.  i ...  IS 

Speed  of  driving  pul'ey  geared  head,   r.p.m i  ^340 

\\'idth   of   driving   belt   geared    head,    in 6 

\yidth  of  driving  belt  cone  pulley  head,  in .'!.'!  i  isk 

Diameter  of   smallest  cone   pulley  step,   in '..'.'.'. '.'I'o' 5/16 


steady,  follow  and  full  swing  rests ;  a  thread  dial,  a 
countershaft  for  the  belt-driven  tools  and  a  full  set  of 
wrenches.  At  a  slight  extra  cost  the  following  additional 
equipment  can  be  supplied ;  An  improved  taper  attach- 
ment turret  on  the  carriage,  turret  on  shears,  turret  tool 
post,  headstocks  of  the  patented  geared  type  for  belt  and 
motor  drive,  triple  geared  and  double  back  geared  head- 
stocks  and  extra  gears  and  index  plates  for  special  fine, 
coarse  and  metric  threads. 


Higb-Speed  Saw  with  Automatic  Stock  Feed 


A  new  size  of  automatic  high  speed  saw  known  as  the 
Marvel  Xo.  5  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  .Arm- 
strong-Blum iMfg.  Company,  339-357  Xorth  Francisco  ave- 
nue. Chicago,  111.  As  compared  with  Xo.  2  saw,  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  April  15,  1909,  this  new 
size  is  heavier,  operates  at  a  higher  speed  and  is  provided 
with  an  automatic  feed  for  the  stock.  It  marks  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  saw  into  r,n  up-to-date  machine  tool 


Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  in. 
The  eauioment  resularlv  fiirnishpfi 


■20% 


inrhlnP':     mmnniir 


The    Marvel    Xo.    5    High-Speed    Saw    with    .-\utomatic    Stock    Feed 
Made    by   the    .\rmstrong-Blum    Mfg.    Company,    Chicago,    111. 

and  is  especially  useful  where  a  number  of  duplicate  pieces 
have  to  be  cut.  For  this  particular  class  of  work  it  is 
claimed  that  the  saw  will  do  the  work  of  approximately 
ten  of  ordinary  type  and  at  the  same  time  effect  consider- 
able Sc,vings  in  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  required 
while  the  work  is  very  accurate. 

With  the  automatic  stock  feed,  the  bar  is  fed  forward 
automatically  after  the  piece  has  been  cut  and  a  new  cut 
started  without  stopping.  The  bar  is  clamped  in  the  travel- 
ing- T-I^a     ,.-V,,'.-t,  t,-o,.^l.-    -I/^nrr  o    ^,^,,Kla  +,—,,-1.  nf  Tl,^_,"n    r^ttnH 
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steel  shafting  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  When  the  piece 
has  been  cut  off,  the  saw  frame  is  raised  and  the  chuck 
opened.  The  traveling  vise  which  carries  the  end  of  the 
bar  is  drawn  forward  by  the  automatic  stock  feed  until  the 
end  of  the  bar  bears  against  the  gauge,  which  is  mounted 
on  the  left  vise  track.  This  contact  closes  the  vise  and 
starts  the  saw  frame  down  and  a  new  cut  is  taken.  This 
operation  is  continued  until  the  entire  bar  is  cut,  when  the 
machine  automatically  stops. 

The  saw  frame  always  moves  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  is  actuated  by  a  crank  lever  which  imparts  a  smooth 
even  cutting  stroke  to  the  blade  and  returns  it  at  an  ac- 
celerated speed.  The  saw  operates  on  the  draw  cut  prin- 
ciple, cutting  as  it  is  drawn  forward  and  being  lifted  clear 
of  the  cut  on  the  return  stroke.  A  friction  disk  at  the  top 
of  the  screw  enables  any  desired  pressure  on  the  saw  blade 
to  be  secured  during  the  cutting  stroke.  A  right  and  left 
hand  screw  on  the  connecting  rod  which  can  be  operated 
while  the  saw  is  running  controls  the  position  of  the  saw 
frame  and  enables  the  entire  blade  to  be  used  up  by  shift- 
ing the  frame.  A  shifting  bolt  in  the  crank  also  enables 
the  stroke  to  be  varied  from  4  to  654  in.,  while  for  varnng 
the  depth  of  the  cut  two  adjustable  dogs  are  provided. 
These  are  located  in  a  slot  in  the  saddle  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  and  are  readily  accessible. 

The  chuck  which  grips  the  stock  is  of  ample  propor- 
tions, jaws  extending  out  flush  with  the  saw  blade.  A 
movement  of  8  in.  is  available  for  feeding  the  stock  and 
the  chuck  will  swivel  to  either  side  for  cutting  at  an  angle. 
CooHng  compound  is  forced  against  the  blade  while  cutting 
in  a  steady  stream  by  a  plunger  pump  with  ball  valves  and 
overflow  tank.  The  pump  is  immersed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  large  storage  tank  and  together  with  all  connections 
can  be  removed  in  about  5  min.  by  taking  out  two  cap 
screws  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  tank.  The  machine  has 
a  capacity  for  cutting  stock  6  in.  square.  In  a  series  of 
tests  recently  made  a  Yz-m.  bar  of  round  steel  was  cut  in 
45  sec,  a  2-in.  bar  in  2  min.  20  sec,  a  3-in.  bar  in  5  min.,  a 
4-in.  one  in  7  min.  45  sec,  a  5-in.  bar  in  13  min.  and  a 
piece  of  6-in.  round  stock  in  24  min. 

The  saw  is  driven  by  a  belt  and  operates  at  a  speed  of 
130  r.p.m.  The  net  weight  of  the  machine  is  565  lb.  and 
the  crated  shipment  weight  650  lb.,  exclusive  of  the  track 
for  the  vise. 

<  »  » 

Jefferson  Union  Elbows 


For  use  where  a  union  is  required  near  an  elbow,  the 
JefTerson  Union  Company,  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  recently 
placed  on  the  market  a  combination  union  and  elbow.  In 
their  construction  the  features  of  the  maker's  straight  and 
swing  unions  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
April  28  and  September  i,  1910,  respectivelj-,  are  embodied. 
These  fittings  are  made  in  all  of  the  standard  pipe  sizes 
with  90  and  45  deg.  elbows.  Their  use  does  away  with 
gaskets  and  two  or  three  pipe  joints  and  three  or  four 
fittings  together  with  a  saving  in  both  labor  and  expense. 
Both    internally    and    externally    threaded    elbows    can    be 


supplied,  the  former  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  i  and  the 
latter  in  Fig  2. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  pipe  and  the  elbow  in 
exact  alignment,  a  feature  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
construction  of  the  union.  This  has  the  standard  Jefferson 
ground  spherical  brass-to-iron  joint,  which  is  not  corrodi- 
ble  and  makes  a  tight  joint  without  the  use  of  a  gasket. 
There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  play  between  the  nut  of 
the  union  and  the  swivel  end,  which  makes  the  former 
easy  to  apply  even  when  the  alignment  is  not  exact.  The 
construction  of  the  nut  and  its  adjustment  to  the  swivel 
and  the  brass  seat  ring  are  two  features  peculiar  to  the 
Jefferson  line  of  unions.  Two  of  the  special  features  of 
this  seat  ring  are  that  it  is  turned  from  seamless  tubing, 
which  renders  it  free  from  blow  holes  and  imperfections, 
and  it  is  also  set  in  a  recess  away  from  the  runway  of  the 
pipe  with  an  iron  wall  on  each  side,  an  arrangement  which 
prevents  anj'  possibility  of  loosening  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  expansion  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron 
and  the  brass. 

Malleable  iron  is  employed  for  the  pipe  ends,  which 
are  threaded  with  Briggs  standard  taper  pipe  threads.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  danger  of  the  pipe  ends  stretching, 
and  the  use  of  a  standard  taper  thread  insures  a  tight 
joint  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  nut  threads  are 
made  coarse  to  permit  rapid  adjustment  and  as  they  are 
coated  with  graphite,  both  for  lubrication  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  corrosion,  the  union  can  always  be  easily  dis- 
connected after  it  has  been  in  use. 


More  Burt  Filters  for  the  Gary  Works 

The  Burt  Mfg.  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  claiming  to 
be  the  largest  manufacturer  of  oil  filters  in  the  world, 
has  just  received  another  order  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  two  filters  of  what  the  cniyipany 
terms  its  Gary  unit  type,  as  this  particular  type  of  filter 
was  first  installed  in  the  plant  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  at  Gary,  Ind.  When  these  last  luo  filters 
are  in  operation,  a  grand  total  of  14  will  be  in  use  in  the 
plant.  They  are  used  in  connection  with  the  flush  system  of 
lubrication,  and  each  filter  in  cleaning  2,000  gall,  of  oil 
per  hour,  or  28.000  gall,  per  hour  for  the  14,  making  this 
oiling  system  the  largest  installation  in  the  United  States: 
The  outside  sheets  of  the  filters  are  made  of  Xo.  10  gauge 
iron,  riveted  and  caulked,  and  the  inside  construction  of 
X^o.  16  gauge,  making  them  strong  and  durable.  All 
fittings  are  extra  heavy,  and  are  screwed  into  heavy  brass 
flanges.  The  filters  are  so  constructed  that  any  number 
can  be  operated  as  one,  and  additional  filters  can  be  at- 
tached without  changing  anj'  connections.  The  first  order 
received  from  these  parties  called  for  5  units,  and  after 
six  months'  trial  they  duplicated  the  order.  Later  on  they 
ordered  two  more,  and  with  the  two  just  ordered  make  a 
grand  total  of  14. 


An  Unusual  Stock  of  Swedish  Steel 


Fig.     I. — The     Elbow    With     In- 
ternal Threads. 


Fig.     2 — The     Elbow     with     Ex- 
terna] Threads. 

Two  Types  of  90-Deg.  Tefferson  Union  Elbows.     Made  by  the  Jeffer- 
son Union  Company,  Lexington.  Mass. 


The  Swedish  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation.  12  Piatt  street, 
X'ew  York,  which  has  been  in  business  since  February  of 
1908,  has  gathered  together  what  is  thought  to  be  the  larg- 
est stock  and  the  widest  variety  of  sizes  of  tool  steel  ever 
collected  by  one  selling  organization.  The  company  has 
established  warehouses  in  the  Bush  Terminal  at  South 
Brooklyn  and  its  stock  list  shows  fully  800  sizes  of 
Swedish  tool  steel  aggregating  4000  tons.  George  P. 
Toby,  president  of  the  company,  recently  made  two  trips 
to  Sweden  to  arrange  for  extensive  shipments  and  he  was 
assured  that  the  company's  stocks  are  more  complete  than 
even  those  carried  by  regular  manufacturers  of  Swedish 
steel.  The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  marketing  the 
Sisco  Acorn  grade,  which  is  especially  adaptable  for  bat- 
tering or  edge  work.  In  addition  to  carrying  a  large 
stock  in  the  Bush  Terminal  warehouse  the  company  has 
extensive  warehousing  facilities  in  X'ew  Orleans,  La. 
*-—*■ ■ 

The  American  office  of  H.  Koppers,  located  at  Joliet,  111., 
announces  another  coke  oven  contract.  This  has  been 
closed  with  the  Coal  Products  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago, 
for  35  Koppers  improved  combination  coke  and  gas  ovens. 
The  plant  will  be  erected  near  Joliet,  and  the  surplus  will 
be  sold  to  the  United  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Aurora, 
111.  The  coke  will  be  sold  for  foundry  and  furnace  con- 
sumption as  well  as  for  domestic  purposes. 
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The   Machimiery   Markets 

A  gradual  improvement  in  tlic  demand  for  machinery  is  noticeable  in  most  selling  centers.  The  trade 
generally  is  interested  in  the  announcement  that  the  Sprague  Electric  Company,  New  York,  is  to  be  merged 
with  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  undei  the  name  of  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company.  Both  inquiries  and  orders  have  increased  materially  in  the  New  York  market 
and  the  business  is  widely  scattered.  New  England  machinery  men  are  interested  in  the  announcement  that 
the  purchasing  for  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  w-ill  be  done  from  Boston  in  the  future.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  handled  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  l\aiIroad  busines.->  is  attracting  attention  in  Chicago 
where  the  Illinois  Central  has  made  purchases  against  the  list  recently  sent  out,  amounting  to  $40,000,  and 
the  leading  harvesting  machinery  interest  is  buying  extensively.  An  increased  demand  for  wood-working 
machinery  exists  in  Cincinnati  and  inquiries  for  all  kinds  of  metal-working  machinery  are  coming  out  in 
better  volume.  The  local  business  is  light  in  Cleveland,  but  there  are  indications  of  heavy  future  buying 
of  machine  tools  for  foreign  accounts.  The  demand  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  well  sustained.  Prospects  of  a 
good  cotton  crop  have  developed  an  increased  call  for  cotton  ginning  and  compressing  machinery  in  Texas 
and  the  general  market  there  has  taken  on  a  healthy  ti^ne.  Reports  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are  not 
so  encouraging,  although  a  better  demand  for  small  tools  has  developed  in  the  latter  market. 


New  York 

New  Vukk,  May  31,  1911. 

While  there  is  an  absence  of  large  lists  in  the  New 
York  market,  the  volume  of  inquiries  has  increased 
very  materially  during  the  last  week  and  business  has 
picked  up  noticeably.  At  least  two  New  York  machine 
tool  selling  houses  did  a  better  week's  business  than 
in  any  other  week  of  the  previous  two  months.  Most 
of  the  trading  was  in  the  nature  of  small  orders  for 
groups  of  live  or  less  tools.  Machine  sellers  in  general 
report  conditions  more  encouraging,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent demand  has  developed  for  contracting  equipment. 
The  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  city  of  New  York 
awarded  contracts  last  Friday  for  the  buildmg  of  two 
sections  of  the  Catskill  deep  pressure  water  tunnel, 
which  will  call  for  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  con- 
tracting equipment,  air  compressors,  pump  machinery 
and  the  like.  The  first  section  of  the  contract,  from 
Yonkers  to  Burnside  avenue,  was  given  to  the  Mason  & 
Hanger  Company  for  $3,709,372,  and  a  contract  for  the 
fourth  section,  from  Union  Square  to  Fore  Green  Park, 
was  awarded  to  the  Holbrook,  Cabot  &  Rolling  Corpo- 
ration, whose  bid  was  $5,272,435.  Both  companies  have 
established  offices  at  the  scene  of  their  contracting 
operations. 

While  the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  sugar  mill  opera- 
tors are  not  buying  as  much  machinery  this  spring  as 
they  usually  purchase  there  are  some  good  inquiries  out 
for  equipment  for  delivery  in  Cuba.  Among  the  large 
sugar  mill  enterprises  are  those  of  the  Conchita  Sugar 
Mill  at  AUacranes.  Matanzas  Province,  which  will  re- 
habilitate three  mills  that  are  now  idle  and  make  fur- 
ther extensions,  and  that  of  the  Santa  Teresa  Sugar 
Mill  at  Sitiecito  at  Santa  Clara  Province,  which  will 
make  extensive  machinery  additions. 

The  Ellis  Motor  Car  Company  is  planning  for  the 
erection  of  an  automobile  garage  and  repair  shop  at 
Central  avenue  and  Second  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  w-hich 
will  be  68x237  ft.,  two  stories.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
building  and  equipment  will  cost  $50,000. 

The  Pfaltzgraff  Pottery  Company.  York,  Pa.,  de- 
sires a  second  hand  steel  tank  to  hold  fuel  oil.  The 
company  will  buy  a  tank  of  20,000  gal.  capacity  or  two 
tanks  of  10,000  gal.  each. 

A  fire.  May  25.  which  destroyed  several  buildings 
included  the  plant  of  the  Theodore  Schuiz  Sash  &  Door 
Company,  469  Pacific  avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The 
building  and  its  wood  working  equipment  are  believed 
to  be  beyond  repair. 

The  Rubber  &  Celluloid  Harness  &  Trimming  Com- 
pany, 54-56  Ferry  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  shortly 
consider  the  machinery  requirements  for  a  five-story 
addition  to  its  plant  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
addition  will  be  40  x  70  ft.  and  of  brick  and  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  In  addition  to  installing  special 
machinery  the  company  will  purchase  power  equipment 
to  generate  from  225  to  250  hp.  An  electrical  unit  will 
probably  be   installed. 

There  are  inquiries  in  this  market  for  power  plant 
equipment  to  be  installed  by  the  Tessup  &  Moore  Paper 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.  The  company  is  erecting 
a  large  new  plant  and  its  inquiries  indicate  that  power 
equipment  to  generate  about  400  hp.  will  be  installed. 

James  C.  Kuhn,  candy  manufacturer.  78  Carmine 
street,  New  York,  has  had  plans  prepared  by  Hunt  & 
Wiseman,  architects,  104  West  Fortv-second  street,  for 
a  factory  building.  50  x  90  ft.,  six  stories  and  of  mill 
construction,   to   be   erected   at   16  and   18   Clark   street. 


The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances, consisting  of  boilers,  elevators,  etc.  A  list  of 
the  equipment  has  not  been  completed,  but  will  soon  be 
prepared. 

The  U.  S.  Expansion  Bolt  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  a 
patent  expansion  bolt  and  a  line  of  general  hardware. 
The  company  has  not  yet  decided  as  to  whether  it  will 
erect  a  factory  or  have  its  product  made  by  contract. 
Frank  L.  Clute,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  has  the 
company's  affairs  in  hand. 

The  Crandall  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
whose  plant  was  reported  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  states  that  the  damage  was  not  as  great  as  was  at 
first  supposed.  The  company  has  nearly  all  of  its 
machinery  again  in  operation  and  is  filling  orders  with 
practically  no  delay. 

James  Knox  Taylor,  supervising  architect.  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  w'ill  open  bids  June  12 
for  furnishing  and  installing  electrically-driven  pumps 
in  the  United  States  post  office  and  court  house.  New 
York  City. 

The  Mahoney  Boiler  &  Radiator  Company,  Green 
Island,  N.  Y..  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $75,000,  has  purchased  a  factory  at  Green  Island, 
which  it  will  enlarge  and  equip.  The  machinery  equip- 
ment of  the  new  company's  predecessor  at  Troy  will 
be  removed  to  the  Green  Island  plant  and  installed 
together  with  considerable  new  machinery.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  manufacture  of  boilers  and  radiators  the 
company  will  make  special  heaters  of  large  size  for 
public  buildings,  and  coopers'  generators;  also  coal,  gas 
and  oil  ranges.  The  incorporators  are:  Albert  C.  Ma- 
honey and  George  H.  Sandholt,  Green  Island,  and 
George  L.  Tobin,  Coej'nians,  N.  Y. 

The  B.  W.  Snow  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  parts  and  the  operation  of 
a  general  contract  machine  shop.  The  incorporators 
are.     J.  E.  Snow,  W.  A.  Snow  and  L.  S.  Chapman. 

The  Quale  Company,  19  Chapel  street,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  is  receiving  bids  for  a  brick  and  concrete  mill  build- 
ing, 176x200  ft.,  one-story,  which  it  will  erect  on  North 
Broadway,  that  city. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Spaulding  Bros.  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, North  Rochester.  N.  H.,  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical insulating  material  made  from  wood  fibre,  is  to 
be  located  in  Tonawand;'  N.  Y.,  on  a  site  of  18  acres 
at  Gibson  and  Wheeler  streets  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  with  a  switch  to  the  Niagara  River,  where 
a  plant  covering  11  acres  to  cost  with  equipment,  ap- 
proximately $500,000,  is  to  be  erected.  The  Niagara 
Power  Company's  transmission  line  borders  the  prop- 
erty on  the  southwest.  A  term  contract  for  the  use 
of  large  quantities  of  water  has  been  completed  with 
the  city  of  Tonawanda. 

The  Pratt  &  Lambert  Company,  Buffalo,  is  building 
a  four-story  brick  addition  to  its  varnish  works  at 
Tonawanda  street  and  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. 

The  Eastern  Motor  Sales  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Albany  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
to  manufacture  and  sell  automobiles,  motors,  engines, 
machinery,  etc.  The  incorporators  are'  E.  P.  Boland 
and  C.  V.  Collins,  of  Troy,  and  H.  M.  Caswell,  of  Mal- 
den-on-Hudson. 

The  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
are  to  be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000.     F.  A. 
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Howard,    assistant    manager    of   bridge    and    buildings. 
New  York  City,  is  in   charge   of  the  work. 

The  Dunn  Ink  Works,  Buffalo,  has  acquired  the  two- 
story  factory  property.  50 -x  140  ft.,  at  1543-1551  Xiaaara 
street,  that  city,  and  will  refit  and  equip  it  for  its  grow- 
ing business.  Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled. 


Philadelphia 


New  England 

BosTOX,  M.\ss.,  May  29,  191 1. 

The  Boston  machine  tool  and  sapply  dealers  appear 
to  be  having  a  varying  experience.  To  quote  one  man 
prominent  in  the  trade:  "We  can  see  a  decided  change 
in  business  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Standard  Oil  case,  but  our  business  has  been  grad- 
ually improving  since  the  first  of  the  year,  although 
■  some  sections  are  still  very  dull.  The  business  for  this 
month  represented  by  actual  shipments  and  charges  will 
be  up  to  and  perhaps  more  than  the  average  of  last 
year.  The  first  four  months  of  this  year  show  80  per 
cent,  of  the  average  of  last  year.  We  have  been  having 
a  good  average  business  right  along  in  New  England. 
Nearly  all  of  it  has  come  to  us  in  small  orders,  mostly 
single  machines.  W"e  are  really  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  business  that  is  going  into  our  books  every  week,  as 
general  business  seems  to  be  extremely  quiet.  Nearly 
all  of  our  customers  who  are  depending  upon  railroad 
business  are  extreme!}-  dull.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  general  business  revives  all  over  the  countr}-  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  holding  up  a  lot  of 
business  and  only  ordering  from  hand  to  mouth.  It 
would  be  quite  interesting  to  see  the  country  go 
through  an  era  of  prosperity  without  any  help  from  the 
railroads." 

Another  large  house  gives  this  view  of  the  situation: 
"Regarding  the  trade  in  general  our  business  has  been 
about  the  average,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  slight  falling  off  if  anything.  Orders  have  not 
increased  any  in  size,  either  in  the  machinery  or  supply 
line,  most  all  of  the  goods  going  out  being  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  machinery  line  in  the 
smaller  sized  machines.  We  have  felt  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  would  clear  the  atmosphere 
somewhat  and  cause  a  slight  stimulation  in  trade, 
and  are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  the  month  of  June 
will  show  up  pretty  fairl}-  well,  though  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  pessimistic  talk  just  at  the  present 
moment.  The  machinery  trade  in  general  seems  to  be 
rather  quiet  and  we  know  of  no  large  lots  which  are 
wanted  in  the  immediate  future,  although  a  few  fair- 
sized  memorandums  covering  future  wants  have  shown 
up  in  the  market." 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  states  that  the  proposed  new  building,  men- 
tioned last  week,  will  be  used  for  general  manufactur- 
ing. As  the  structure  will  be  a  large  one,  50x200  ft. 
six  stories,  the  requirements  for  equipment  should  be 
large. 

An  official  statement  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  Beverly,  Mass.,  includes  the  announcement 
that  this  season's  shop  expansion  will  approximate  four 
acres  of  floor  space. 

Projected  additions  to  general  manufacturing  works 
include  the  following:  Samuel  Hathaway,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass..  paint  factory.  100x200  ft.,  two  stories; 
Hamilton  Mfg.  Company,  Lowell.  Mass..  cotton  goods 
mill  building,  150x300  ft.,  four  stories:  Plainfield  Mills 
Corporation,  Plainfield.  Conn.,  mill,  950  ft.  long,  of 
which  490  ft.  is  to  be  three  stories,  the  remainder  one 
story,  to  cost  $600,000:  Boston  Duck  Company,  Bonds- 
ville,  Mass.,  addition  40x100  ft.:  Aldrich  Bros.,  Moos- 
up.  Conn.,  weave  shed,  150  x  192  ft. 

The  Crescent  Mfg.  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Bristol,  Conn.,  to.  manufacture  light  hardware.  C.  G. 
Garrigus,  oresident  and  treasurer  of  the  C.  G.  Garrigus 
Machine  Company,  is  president  of  the  new  corporation; 
G.  O.  Hodge,  vice-president;  F.  R.  Graves,  secretary; 
W.  L.  Barrett,  treasurer;  T,  H.  Hewitt,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  and  W'.  L.  Barrett,  Bristol,  are  the  other  direc- 
tors. The  details  of  the  product  are  not  yet  available, 
but  it  will  be  manufactured  by  machinery  built  by  the 
C.  G.  Garrigus  Machine  Company.  The  business  will 
be  started  on  a  small  and  conservative  scale. 

The  official  announcement  is  made  that  the  Boston 
office  will  do  all  the  purchasing  for  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad,  following  the  plan  of  management 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  joint  operation  of  the 
line  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford. 


Phil.^delphia,  Pa.,  May  27,  1911. 

While  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
general  conditions  in  the  local  machinery  market,  mer- 
chants in  a  few  instances  report  a  trifle  better  volume 
of  business  closed  in  small  tool  propositions.  The 
major  portion  of  the  orders  have  been  for  single  tools 
and  represent  business  which  has  been  under  negotia- 
tion for  some  little  time.  New  inquiries  of  any  con- 
sequence are  still  reported  as  being  rather  light.  A 
more  hopeful  feeling  is  expressed,  however,  bj'  some  of 
the  manufacturers,  particular!}-  those  making  special 
tools  and  equipment,  a  few  of  whom  have  had  a  some- 
what better  run  of  orders.  Not  many,  however,  are 
operating  plants  at  full  capacity  and  it  will  take  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  new  business  to  bring  them  up  to 
normal.  There  is  still  an  absence  of  any  railroad  buy- 
ing in  this  territory,  although  the  trade  sees  encourage- 
ment in  the  better  prospects  from  buyers  of  that  class, 
from  reports  coming  from  the  W'est.  Makers  of  the 
usual  standard  lines  of  machine  tools  still  report  busi- 
ness as  dragging.  In  the  second-hand  machinery 
market  a  trifle  better  business  has  been  reported,  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  some  tools  of  modern  design 
have  been  offered.  In  the  boiler  and  engine  trade  a 
fair  demand  for  power  equipment  of  moderate  horse- 
power is  noted,  but  business  closes  slowly  and  few 
plants  in  this  district  are  verj'  busy. 

The  foundry  trade  shows  no  improvement,  the 
demand  for  machinery  castings,  both  in  iron  and  steel, 
being  light  and  the  general  demand  irregular.  Makers 
of  crucible  steel  castings  for  automobile  work  are, 
however,  pretty  fully  engaged. 

Local  builders  are  figuring  on  a  three-story  steel  and 
concrete  power  house,  115  ft.  square,  to  be  built  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  Charleston  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company. 

Purchases  of  additional  property  at  Richmond  and 
Cumberland  streets,  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Company,  adjoining  its  present 
plant,  are  understood  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  addition  to  its  machine  shop.  Particulars  are  not 
available. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  William  Steele  & 
Sons  Company  for  a  five-story  restaurant  and  office 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Elev- 
enth and  Ludlow  streets.  The  building  is  to  be  of 
reinforced   concrete  and   modernly  equipped. 

The  Hilles  &  Jones  Company,  W'ilmington,  Del., 
notes  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  punches, 
shears,  bending  rolls,  roller  levelers  and  plate-straight- 
ening machines.  Recent  orders  have  been  largely  for 
single  tools,  although  one  recently  received  included 
seven  shears  for  one  of  the  constituent  companies  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Elwood  Ivins  Tube  Works,  Oak  Lane,  this  city, 
is  operating  its  plant  with  full  force  and  on  full  time, 
with  order  books  in  comparatively  good  shape.  This 
company  is  increasing  its  facilities  in  the  way  of 
machinery  and  has  built  an  additional  annealing  fur- 
nace, increasing  thereby  its  productive  capacity.  It 
has  also  recently  succeeded  in  making  seamless  tool 
steel  tubing,  high  in  carbon,  the  use  of  which  overcomes 
the  necessity  of  boring  out  solid  steel  rods  for  various 
purposes,  as  heretofore  done. 

The  Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company, 
Royersford,  Pa.,  reports  a  very  fair  demand  for  its 
Sells  roller-bearing  shaft  hanger.  In  its  other  power 
transmission  lines  business  has  recently  picked  up  a 
little,  but  in  heavy  punch  and  shear  machines  the 
demand  is  light.  Business  in  general  has  been  below 
normal,  but  improving  conditions  are  now  expected. 

The  Frick  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  has  recently 
added  to  its  line  of  ice  and  refrigeratiiig  machinery  a 
new  horizontal  double-acting  ammonia  compressor, 
which  it  is  now  prepared  to  supply  in  sizes  ranging 
down  from  65  tons  capacity.  Its  general  sales  are 
about  5  per  cent,  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year, 
or  about  an  average  business  as  based  on  that  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years. 

The  Manheim  Belting  &  Mfg.  Company,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,- 
000.  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  belting  at 
that  location.  A  factory  building.  136x176  ft.,  will  he 
erected.  Charles  Bond,  Philadelphia,  is  president:  G. 
S.  Dana,  vice-president;  M.  M.  Pfautz,  secretary,  and 
M.  G.  Hess,  treasurer  of  the  new  company.  The  spe- 
cial machinerv  for  the  manufacture  of  the  belting  has 
been    provided    for,    but    the    company   will    be    in    the 
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market  for  about  200-hp.  boiler  capacity  and  an  engine 
of  100  to  150  hp. 

The  Ferracute  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
advises  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  its 
aggregate  business  each  month  in  the  past  year.  Its 
plant  is  being  again  operated  at  full  capacity.  The 
foreign  demand  has  continued  good  and  is  now  showing 
an  increase,  particularly  in  the  line  of  high-speed  arma- 
ture disk  notchers,  a  number  of  which  have  been  ship- 
ped to  European  manufacturers  of  electrical  goods. 
The  use  of  sheet-steel  stampings  in  automobile  work 
has  resulted  in  increased  orders  from  automobile 
makers  for  presses  for  that  class  of  work,  one  lot  of 
13  being  furnished  a  prominent  maker  in  Detroit,  for 
pressures  ranging  from  8  to  1000  tons. 

The  R.  S.  Newbold  &  Son  Company,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  finds  business  somewhat  better  than  it  was  several 
months  ago.  Recent  shipments  include  a  heavy  bar 
shear,  of  about  80  tons;  a  28-in.  plate  mill  for  the  .\lle- 
gheny  Steel  Company,  and  several  stacks,  6  to  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  100  to  175  ft.  long,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gas  and  air  piping  for  various 
plants  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  district.  Among  orders 
recently  taken  may  be  mentioned  a  42-in.  plate  shear 
and  a  rotary  shear,  to  cut  l-in.  plates,  for  the  Logan 
Iron  &  Steel  Company;  four  straightening  machines 
for  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  and  complete  furnace 
tops  for  the  West  End  Furnace  Company,  Roanoke, 
Va. ;  the  Colonial  Iron  Company  and  the  Warwick 
Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Six  washer-punching  machines 
of  the  Mason  type  are  also  being  built  for  various 
concerns. 

The  Ebensburg  Coal  Company,  Colver,  Pa.,  will,  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  its  coal  properties, 
build  an  electric  power  plant  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plj-ing  power  to  its  mines  and  light  to  the  town  of 
Colver.  The  plant  will  ultirnately  have  a  capacity  of 
3600  hp.  B.  Dawson  Coleman,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  Frank  C.  Roberts  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  are  the  engineers  for  the  power  plant. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  29,  191 1. 

General  market  conditions  in  the  iron,  steel, 
machinery  and  allied  industrial  trades  have  shown  a 
further  slowing  down  in  the  past  month.  While  here 
and  there  slight  betterments  may  be  noted,  activity  at 
the  majority  of  industrial  plants  is  less  pronounced 
than  during  April.  In  the  metal-working  machinery 
lines,  particularly  as  far  as  new  tools  are  concerned, 
the  demand  has  been  light.  This,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  has  been  due  to  offerings  of  second-hand 
equipment,  particularly  the  extensive  line  of  modern 
tools  offered  by  Freidenwald  Brothers,  which  concern 
has  recently  retired  from  active  business.  In  wood- 
working tools  buying  has  been  somewhat  more  active. 
In  the  heating  and  ventilating  lines  some  fair  business 
has  been  placed,  a  good  volume  of  new  work  is  being 
figured  on  and  plans  are  on  engineers'  boards  for  con- 
siderable further  work.  Practically  all  contractors  in 
this  class  of  work  are  well  engaged.  The  demand  for 
engines  and  boilers  keeps  up  quite  actively,  but  require- 
ments run  to  the  small  capacities  and  do  not  close  up 
very  satisfactorily.  Machinery  and  machine  shop  sup- 
plies are  not  very  active,  purchases  in  the  majority  of 
instances  being  small.  Contractors'  equipment  has 
been  a  trifle  more  active,  owing  to  the  increased  amount 
of  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  road  build- 
ing in  this  vicinity. 

Special  machine  tool  and  machinery  builders  report 
a  fairly  good  volume  of  business,  but  the  few  builders 
of  tools  of  the  more  standard  type  still  find  the  demand 
very  irregular.  Several  very  fair  propositions  in  build- 
ing construction  work  have  developed.  Recent  con- 
tracts of  this  character  have  been  principally  for  rein- 
forced concrete  and  slow-burning  mill  construction. 
With  few  exceptions,  fabricators  of  structural  material 
are  not  very  actively  engaged  and  new  work  appears 
to  be  developing  more  slowly.  Prices  of  fabricated 
work  continue  low.  The  new  tower-building  contract 
for  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company,  requiring  some 
1 100  tons  of  structural  material,  has  been  awarded  to 
Dietrich  Brothers,  who  also  have  the  contract  for  the 
structural  work  for  the  Baltimore  Bargain  House. 
Municipal  contracts  during  the  month  have  been  unim- 
portant, as  far  as  the  general  iron,  steel  or  machinery 
trade  is  concerned.  Local  foundries  report  business 
as  being  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature. 

Cumberland.  Md.,  at  a  municipal  election  on  May  16, 


decided  favorably  on  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a 
new  water  works.  James  H.  Fuertes,  New  York,  will, 
it  is  understood,  be  engineer  in  charge  of  constructing 
the  new  water  plant. 

The  Frederick  Railway  Company  has  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  extend  its 
tracks  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  and  to  issue  bonds 
amounting  to  $150,000,  to  cover  this  and  other  proposed 
improvements. 

Engineers  are  figuring  on  furnishing  and  installing 
the  heating,  power  and  ventilating  plant  for  the  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal 
Station,  Norfolk,  Va.,  received  several  weeks  ago,  have 
not  yet  been  opened,  while  the  opening  of  those  for 
the  construction  of  the  Riggs  Hotel  and  Theatre, 
Washington  D.  C,  have  been  held  up  temporarily. 

The  Ellicott  Machine  Company  has  booked  several 
fair  orders  for  its  line  of  dredging  equipment  in  the 
past  few  weeks  and  is  more  fully  engaged.  Inquiries 
for  some  more  extensive  dredging  outfits  are  being 
figured   on. 

The  sale  of  the  old  ice  manufacturing  plant  of  the 
Atlantic  Ice  Company,  7,  9,  11,,  13  South  Frederick 
street,  to  the  Independent  Ice  Company  is  reported. 
It  is  stated  that  the  plant  will  be  overhauled,  re- 
equipped  and  operations  started  at  an  early  date. 

The  general  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
awarded  to  Norcross  Brothers,  Worcester,  Mass.  Sub- 
bids,  it  is  understood,  have  not  yet  been  let. 

John  B.  Adt  has  taken  a  number  of  orders  for 
special  machinery  for  tobacco  working,  both  from 
foreign  and  domestic  customers.  Several  large  elevator 
installations,  as  well  as  further  special  machinery,  are 
being  estimated  on.  This  plant  is  operating  at  full 
capacity  and  has  sufficient  work  on  hand  to  keep  it  so 
engaged  for  some  time  ahead. 

Work  is  about  to  be  started  on  the  new  building  for 
the  Coca  Cola  Company  at  Pratt  and  Concord  streets. 
Plans  call  for  an  eight-story  brick  and  stone  structure, 
to  cost  complete  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Arthur  Tuft  is  the  architect  and  builder.  Contracting 
engineers  are  now  figuring  on  the  power  and  heating 
plant. 

The  Crook-Kries  Company  has  completed  its  con- 
tract for  the  heating  and  ventilating  work  on  the 
L'nited  States  Fidelity  Building,  and  practically  com- 
pleted that  for  the  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  Build- 
ing. Recent  orders  for  heating  and  ventilating  work 
have  been  of  moderate  size,  sufficient,  however,  to  keep 
all  departments  fully  engaged.  Considerable  new  work 
is  in  sight  and  the  estimating  department  is  operating  at 
top  capacity.  Fair  orders  for  engine  and  boiler  installa- 
tions of  moderate  horsepower  have  recently  been  taken 
by  this  company. 

The  Marjdand  Steel  Company  is  reported  to  have 
received  a  contract  for  a  large  seagoing  steel  tugboat, 
for  the  Spanish-American  Iron  Company,  for  use  in 
Cuban  waters.  This  company  has  just  laid  the  keels 
for  two  self-propelling  oil  barges,  to  be  built  for  the 
government.  These  vessels  will  be  165  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  beam,  and  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  153,400  gal. 
of  oil. 

The  Baltimore  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Company,  which 
has  not  been  very  actively  engaged  recently,  is  now 
busy  on  work  for  delivery  during  next  month.  This 
company  has  taken  orders  for  considerable  work  in 
connection  with  gas  plant  installations.  A  contract  for 
a  new  Dutch  oven,  to  be  installed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Water  &  Electric  Company,  has  also 
been  recently  booked.  The  general  demand  for  fire 
claj'  products,  however,  is  not  particularly  active. 

Wallace  Stebbins  &  Sons  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  steam-heating  work,  including  piping 
and  radiation,  for  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, at  Sabillasville.  Md.  This  firm  reports  a  good 
demand  for  power  plants  of  small  and  moderate  size, 
although  trade  in  general  supplies  and  fittings  continues 
rather  irregular.  General  business  in  May  was  about 
up  to  the  average. 

The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works  has  been  fairly  busy. 
Among  recent  contracts  taken  were  those  for  the 
Woodward  Apartment.  Washington,  D.  C.:  the  Murchi- 
son  Warehouse,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  requiring  100  tons 
of  structural  and  ornamental  iron  work,  and  the  Casey 
Building  in  this  city.  This  company's  plant  continues 
fairly  busy  on  work  in  hand,  and  its  estimating  depart- 
ment is  figuring  on  a  fair  amount  of  small  and  mod- 
erate-sized specifications. 
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The  New  York  Central  Iron  Company,  now  located 
at  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  will  erect  a  new  plant  at  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  where  it  has  acquired  some  15  acres  of  land. 
Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
buildings  to  be  erected,  which  will  be  one-story  high 
and  aggregate  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
of  structural  steel,  with  side  walls  largely  of  glass. 
The  equipment  for  the  new  plant  has  not  yet  been 
determined  upon.  C.  E.  Williams  is  secretary  of  the 
company. 

The  Baltimore  Bridge  Company  has  received  the 
contract  to  furnish  the  structural  steel  work  for  the 
.\rmy  and  Navy  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  also 
received  further  orders  from  the  Republic  Finance 
Company  for  its  Portland  cement  plant,  at  Union 
Bridge,  Md.,  the  latter  order  including  a  bridge  extend- 
ing from  the  crusher  mill  to  the  stock  house,  and  floor 
and  track  work  in  the  crusher  building.  This  concern 
is  busy  on  orders  in  hand.  Work  for  export  and  mod- 
erate inquiries  for  domestic  work  are  being  figured  on. 
The  T.  C.  Bashor  Company,  while  finding  new  busi- 
ness somewhat  lighter  in  May,  has  been  quite  busy  in 
all  departments  and  has  considerable  new  work  in  sight. 
The  past  month  has  been  one  of  heavy  deliveries,  both 
in  boilers,  tanks  and  general  equipment.  A  moderate 
amount  of  engineering  work  has  been  taken,  including 
some  large  piping  work  for  the  new  Highlandtown 
plant  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company.  A  number 
of  power  installations  are  being  estimated  upon,  both 
for  heating  and  general  power   stations. 

Dietrich  Brothers  have  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  structural  work,  about  iioo  tons, 
for  the  new  tow-er  building  to  be  erected  for  the  Mary- 
land Casualty  Company,  at  Baltimore  and  North 
streets.  Considerable  ornamental  iron  work  is  also  to 
be  furnished.  The  tower  of  the  building  will  be  the 
highest  in  the  city.  A  number  of  smaller  orders  have 
been  taken,  including  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  for  a  court  house  at 
Chowan,  N.  C.  All  departments  of  this  company's 
plant  are  actively  engaged,  although  work  has  not  been 
as  plentiful  in  ornamental  work  as  it  was  some  months 
ago. 

While  considerable  municipal  business  is  offered  for 
estimate,  little  work  of  particular  interest  to  the  trade 
has  come  out.  On  May  18  the  Highway  Commission 
received  bids  for  furnishing  and  erecting  a  Strauss 
trunion  bascule  bridge  on  Eastern  avenue  over  Back 
River,  but  awards  have  not  been  announced.  On  May 
31  bids  will  be  opened  by  the  Board  of  Awards  for  con- 
structing the  Junction  sewer,  at  the  sewage  pumping 
station,  which  includes  the  furnishing  of  40,000  lb.  of 
concrete-reinforcing  steel.  On  May  24  the  same  com- 
mission received  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  office 
and  laboratory  building  at  the  Back  River  sewage  dis- 
posal works,  but  awards  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
Plans  are  progressing  favorably  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  manufacturing  building  to  be  known  as  the 
Beehive.  With  subscriptions  complete,  the  option  on 
the  site  at  Preston  and  Clifton  streets  has  been  taken 
up  and  plans  for  the  transfer  of  the  property  are  being 
made.  P.  O.  Keilholtz,  engineer,  is  now  engaged  on 
final  plans  and  specifications,  and  bids  will  be  asked  at 
an  early  date.  The  building  is  to  be  the  most  modern 
of  the  so-called  beehive  type  of  manufacturing  build- 
ings. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  29,  igii. 

The  demand  for  steam  engines  and  boilers  in  this 
territory  is  quite  active.  Sales  agents  are  getting  a 
good  volume  of  orders  and  considerable  business  is  in 
prospect.  Builders  of  planers  and  boring  machines  re- 
port an  improvement  in  inquiries,  which  are  fairly  plen- 
tiful, but  orders  are  very  slow  in  coming  out.  En- 
couraging reports  are  made  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  machine  tools,  which  has  improved 
considerably. 

Business  with  the  local  machinery  houses  continues 
rather  light  with  little  indication  of  much  improvement 
in  the  near  future.  Their  May  volume  of  orders  will 
aggregate  about  the  same  as  during  April.  Sales  are 
confined  mostly  to  small  tools  for  repair  shops.  There 
is  some  demand  from  steel  plants  and  tire-making 
plants,  and  an  occasional  order  from  an  automobile 
manufacturer.  Few  tools,  however,  are  being  bought 
bj'  large  manufacturing  plants.  Railroads  continue  to 
hold  off  so  that  there  is  very  little  business  from  that 
source  in  this  territory.    Some  tool  builders  that  have 


kept  their  plants  running  at  about  full  capacity  making 
machines  for  stock  have  now  accumulated  good-sized 
stocks. 

There  is  more  second-hand  machinery  on  the  mar- 
ket than  for  some  time.  The  demand  for  second-hand 
tools  is  not  active. 

The  K.  W.  Ignition  Company,  Cleveland,  has  let  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  the  Hunkin- 
Conkey  Construction  Company,  Cleveland.  The  plant 
will  be  located  at  East  Thirtieth  street  and  Chester 
avenue.  It  will  be  75  x  165  ft.,  four  stories  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete.  The  company  expects  to  be  in  its 
new  quarters  in  five  months.  Considerable  machinery 
will  be  needed  to  equip  the  plant,  including  drilling 
machines,  screw  machines  and  lathes.  Elevators  will 
also  be  required.  The  company  has  already  placed 
orders  for  its  power  equipment. 

Plans  for  the  new  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  Taylor 
&  Eoggis  Foundry  Company,  Cleveland,  have  been 
completed  by  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Company. 
The  plant  will  include  a  foundry,  112  x  420  ft.,  a  build- 
ers' hardware  manufacturing  department,  iii  x  270  ft., 
a  pattern  storage  building,  50  x  200  ft,  and  an  office 
building,  51  X  135  ft.  The  office  building  will  be  two 
stones,  the  other  buildings  one  story.  They  will  be  of 
steel  and  mill   construction. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works, 
Erie,  Pa.,  reports  the  receipt  recently  of  the  following 
orders:  Two  20  x  27-in.,  direct-connected,  four-valve, 
simple  engines  for  Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Company, 
at  Scottdale,  Pa.;  three  150-hp.  Scotch  marine  engines 
tor  W.  S.  Weiant  &  Sons,  Newark,  Ohio:  one  200-hp. 
boiler  for  the  Barnesville  Gas  &  Electric  Company, 
Barnesville,  Ohio;  one  14  x  14-in.  high-speed  engine 
for  the  W.  S.  George  Pottery  Company,  East  Palestine, 
Ohio;  one  300-hp.  water-tube  boilers  for  the 
George  H.  Gynn  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
two  250-hp.  water-tube  boilers  for  the  St.  Louis 
plant  of  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company;  two 
72-in.  X  i8-ft.  tubular  boilers  for  the  Saxton  China 
Company,  Sebring,  Ohio;  two  250-hp.  horizontal  water- 
tube  boilers  for  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company;  two  258-hp.  vertical  water-tube  boilers 
for  the  Tuscarawas  County  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company,  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio,  and  one  150-hp. 
tubular  boiler  for  the  Walsh  Paper  Company,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,   Ohio.  f     y-        y 

M.  T.  Silver  &  Co.  and  the  Sunshine  Cloak  & 
Suit  Company,  Cleveland,  will  erect  a  new  garment 
factory  on  Superior  avenue  near  Twenty-fourth  street. 
It  will  be  175  X  290  ft.  and  three  stories.  Each  com- 
pany will  occupy  one-half  of  the  building  but  there 
will  be  a  joint  power  plant.  J.  Milton  Dyer  is  the 
architect. 

The  Willys-Overland  Automobile  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  let  a  contract  to  W.  E.  Wood,  Detroit.  Mich., 
for  a  large  addition  to  its  plant,  work  on  which  w^ill 
be  started  at  once.  The  new  building  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete.  300  x  400  ft.  and  five  stories. 

The  Binns-Down  Mfg.  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  Sio.ooo  to 
manufacture  metal  and  wooden  novelties.  James  R. 
Binns,  Elmer  E.  Downs  and  others  are  the  incorpo- 
rators. 

The  Baker  Motor  \'ehicle  Company,  Cleveland,  will 
enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  an  addition,  40  x 
100  ft. 

The  Urschell  Mfg.  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  plan- 
ning to  enlarge  its  capacity  and  has  made  a  proposi- 
tion to  move  to  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  take  over 
the  plant  of  the  Standard  Machinery  Company  in  that 
city  and  erect  new  buildings.  The' Urschell  companv 
makes  among  other  products  marine  engines  and  nut 
and  bolt  machinery. 

The  Ashland  Steel  Range  &  Mfg.  Company,  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  shipped  a  carload  of  concrete  mixers  to 
Sidnej',  Australia,  recentlj',  and  has  just  received  a 
duplicate  order  for  a  carload  of  ten  machines. 

The  Gallon  Iron  Works  Company,  Gallon.  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  Sioo.ooo  to  S150.000. 
The  foundry  of  the  Ashland  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Ashland,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  May  22 
causing  a  loss  of  about  $8,000.  The  company  will 
probably  rebuild   its  plant. 

The  Lundgren  Aeroplane  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  elected  C.  H.  Dunn  president  and  L.  B. 
Burger  secretary  and  treasurer.  'The  company  is  now- 
considering  a  site  for  a  plant. 

The  Otis  Lithograph  Companj',  Cleveland,  will 
erect  a  newplant.  It  wilL  be  125  x  300  ft.,  one  story 
and    of   reinforced    concrete    construction. 

The  Kelley   Boiler   Company,   Wellsville,   Ohio,   has 
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been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  by  W. 
H.  Kelley,  S.  G.  Davis,  A.  A.  Weigel,  E.  S.  Noble  ai:d 
M.  T.  Abbott. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  the  Cleveland  Auto 
Starter  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  incorpo- 
rated by  E.  A.  Curtis,  R.  R.  Crezin,  M.  R.  Moffatt  and 
V.   M.    Loika. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  29,  1911. 

Local  manufacturers  of  engineering  supplies,  as  well 
as  those  turning  out  plumbing  goods  are  very  busy. 
There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
woodworking  machinery,  and  recently  the  railroads 
have    bought   considerable    equipment    of   this   kind. 

Machine  tool  builders  make  somewhat  conflicting 
reports,  but  they  all  state  the  outlook  is  some  brighter, 
and  few  are  receiving  enough  orders  from  the  general 
trade  to  keep  them  running  on  full  time  without  adding 
largely  to  their  stocks.  Inquiries  and  orders  received 
are  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  different 
kinds  of  machine  tools,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger 
sized  planers,  which  is  probabl}'  due  to  the  absence  of 
railroad  buying,  although  an  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand from  this  source  for  other  kinds  of  machinery, 
would  indicate  that  the  railroads  may  come  into  the 
market  as  large  purchasers  of  machine  tools  before  the 
year  is  completed. 

The  Ohio  Metals  Treatment  Company  is  a  new  Cin- 
cinnati incorporation,  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  W.  T.  Judkins,  D.  Lamon.  Thomas 
S.  Baen,  Robert  M.  Fishback  and  E.  J.  Babbitt.  The 
company  owns  a  patented  process  for  hardening  and 
toughening  metals,  and  has  leased  part  of  the  old 
Victor  Safe  Company's  plant  at  Ninth  street  and  Broad- 
way, that  will  be  used  for  demonstrating  purposes. 

The  American  Tool  Works  Company,  Cincinnati, 
has  found  it  necessary  to  extend  its  facilities  by  con- 
verting part  of  a  nearby  building,  formerly  used  for 
warehouse  purposes,  into  a  manufacturing  branch. 

The  M.  Werk  Company,  Cincinnati,  soap  manufac- 
turer, has  acquired  a  building  site  near  Ivorydale,  Cin- 
cinnati suburb,  on  which  will  be  erected  several  con- 
crete buildings.  In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of 
special  machinery  that  will  be  required,  there  will  be 
a  power  plant,  including  electric  lighting  equipment. 
The  name  of  the  architect  will  be  announced  within 
the  next   few   days. 

The  General  Foundry  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital   stock  from  $58,000  to  $125,000. 

The  new  power  plant,  and  other  new  buildings 
being  constructed  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  are 
now  under  cover,  and  the  machinery  is  being  installed. 
The  power  plant  will  be  in  operation  before  July  I. 

Among  nearby  contracts  recently  let,  that  will  re- 
quire a  large  quantity  of  structural  steel  material,  is 
one  for  a  nine-story  office  building  to  be  erected  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  the  First  National  Bank  at  that 
place.  The  Roche-Bruner  Building  Company,  Johnston 
Building.  Cincinnati,  has  this  contract  in  charge. 

The  Tampa  Iron  &  Foundry  Company,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  recently  organized,  has  placed  orders  for  a  large 
quantity  of  its  equipment  with  Cincinnati  firms.  The 
John  Steptoe  Shaper  Company  is  shipping  the  new  com- 
pany several  of  its  shapers  and  the  Rahn-Lamon  Com- 
pany a   number   of  gap   lathes. 

The  Waterproof  Paper  &  Board  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, has  decided  to  erect  a  paper  mill  at  some  point 
near  Cincinnati,  probably  at  Hamilton.  Only  pre- 
liminary building  plans  have  been  made  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  paper  mill  machinery,  a  large  power  plant  will 
be  required. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000. 
It  has  not  yet  been  announced  as  to  whether  this 
change  means  any  increase  in  present  facilities. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  soon  require  several 
large  steel  tanks  to  contain  a  total  of  2,500,000  gal.  of 
water,  to  be  erected  at  the   Mt.  Auburn   station. 

Contract  for  the  new  general  hosiptal  in  Cincinnati, 
recently  mentioned,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Westlake 
Construction  Comany.  St.  Louis.  There  will  be  16 
large  buildings,  and  preliminary  work  will  commence 
within   the   next   30   days. 

Bids  for  a  lock  and  dam  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Kentucky  River,  near  Heidelberg,  Ky.,  were  opened 
in  Cincinnati  May  25  by  ./lajor  John  C.  Oakes,  engineer 
in  charge.  The  lowest  bid  was  over  $350,000,  but  the 
contract  has  not  yet  been  formally  awarded.     A  large 


quantity    of   cement    and    reinforcing    bars    will    be    re- 
quired by  the  contractor. 

The  Tiffin  Wrench  Company  is  a  new  incorporation 
at  Tittin,  Ohio,  with  $5,000  capital  stock.  The  incor- 
porators are:  C.  F.  Xighswander,  George  W.  Nichter, 
H.  W.  Yeager,  J.  J.  Flick,  W.  H.  Kildore  and  John  C. 
Loomis. 

The  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  Cincinnati, 
has  decided  to  erect  a  large  substation  in  the  business 
district.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  station,  with  its 
equipment,  is  placed  at  $200,000. 

The  J.  W.  Curry  Company,  Cincinnati,  manufacturer 
of  waterproof  driving  belting,  will  erect  a  two-storj^ 
addition  to  its  plant  on  Cummings  street.  All  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased. 

Contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Franklin  Paper 
Company's  plant  at  Franklin,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  United  States  Roof  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Work  on  the  foundations  will  be  commenced  within 
a  few  days. 

4  «  » 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  29,  191 1. 

There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  change  in  market 
cond.itions,  manufacturers  being  well  pleased  with 
trade.  The  automobile  demand  continues  excellent, 
which  in  turn  brings  about  prosperous  conditions  with 
the  auto  accessories  men.  Railroad  equipment  con- 
cerns are  verj'  quiet,  one  large  company  having  made  a 
reduction  in  its  working  force  of  75  per  cent,  and  an- 
other having  turned  the  bulk  of  its  foundry  work  over 
to  the  manufacture  of  structural  iron.  However,  the 
late  bond  issues  by  several  railroads  of  this  and  neigh- 
boring states  for  improvements  are  expected  to  inject 
some  life  in  this  branch. 

Architects  are  taking  figures  on  an  addition  to  the 
plant  of  the  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company  of  this  city. 
The  building  is  to  be  fitted  with  trackage  and  will  be 
used  to  store  steel. 

The  Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  Companj'  of  this  city 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $1,000,000. 
The  funds  will  be  used  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  it  being  the  plan  to  double  its  output.  Max 
Grabowsky  is  president  of  the  company. 

A  new  company  was  incorporated  this  week  under 
the  name  of  the  C.  K.  Davis  Mfg.  Company.  The  corn- 
pany  has  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  locate  in 
this  city.     C.  K.  Davis  is  behind  the  enterprise. 

An  important  financial  combination  was  effected  this 
week  when  the  five  Hupp  corporations  of  this  city  were 
consolidated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $700,000,  of  which 
$400,000  is  paid  in.  The  companies  entering  this  merger 
are  the  Hupp-Yeats  Electric  Car  Company,  Hupp- 
Turner  Machine  Company,  Hupp-James-Geyman  Foun- 
dry Company,  Hupp-Johnson  Foundry  Company  and 
Robert  C.  Hupp  Sales  Company.  The  plants  of  the 
company  occupy  about  60  acres. 

The  Michigan  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000. 
The  company  will  make  a  low  priced  machine  of  pow- 
erful suction.  Among  the  stockholders  are  L.  C.  Wil- 
son and  John  Fry,  both  of  this  city. 

The  Tilden  Saw  Company  has  made  an  important 
increase  in  its  capital  stock,  raising  the  amount  from 
$60,000  to  $100,000.  The  increase  will  allow  enlarge- 
ments and  will  increase  the  plant  capacity.  The  princi- 
pal stockholders  are  C,  H.  Tilden  and  George  M.  Til- 
den. 

The  officers  of  the  Detroit  Shock  Absorbing  Com- 
pany are  preparing  to  increase  the  company's  capital 
stock  from  $5000  to  $150,000.  They  plan  to  secure  a 
factory  or  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  auco 
accessory  it  controls. 

The  Detroit  Wire  Bound  Box  Company  has  reduced 
its  caoital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $50,000. 

The  shingle  mill  at  New  Dalton.  Mich.,  belonging  to 
E.  S.  Harris  was  burned  this  week.  The  plant  was  car- 
rying only  $8000  insurance  at  the  time.  The  mill  will 
be  rebuilt. 

Elaborate  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Kalarnazoo 
Bread  Company  are  being  planned.  Two  new  additions 
will  be  erected  and  the  most  modern  bread  making  ma- 
chinery will  be  added  to  the  equipment.  A  $10,000 
bond  issue  will  care  for  the  improvement.  Alderman 
Chidester  is  the  owner  of  the  plant. 

The  Flanders  Mfg.  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  record  output  in  motorcycles.  A  new 
plant  will  be  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  for 
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the  manufacture  of  electric  cars.  The  company  intends 
with  the  new  addition  to  make  3000  electrics  as  an  an- 
nual output. 

The  City  Council  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  plant 
for  the  making  of  pavement.  The  purchase  of  the  plant 
is  left  with  the  committee  on  streets. 

The  Burrough  &  Blood  Company,  Marshall,  Mich., 
maker  of  vehicles,  as  the  result  of  a  cash  inducement  to 
remain  in  the  city,  will  build  a  new  plant  to  care  for 
their  increasing  business.  Charlotte,  Mich.,  made  a 
strong  bid  for  the  plant. 

The  Holland  Furnace  Company-,  Holland,  Mich.,  will 
add  a  new  department  to  its  plant  which  will  double  its 
capacity.  The  new  department  will  be  in  a  tin  shop  and 
metal  works  for  the  making  of  dustless  ash  cans  and 
garbage  pails. 

The  Alert  Pipe  &  Supply  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
has  taken  out  a  building  permit  for  the  construction  of 
a  steel  covered  building  25  ,x  65  ft. 

The  Hardware  Supply  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  filed  a  trust  mortgage  securing  a  loan  for 
$10,000,  which  the  company  desires  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery. 

Toledo  capitalists  are  planning  the  location  of  a  can- 
ning factory  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.,  making  use  of 
about  2000  acres  of  bog  land,  which  will  be  used  for 
truck  gardening.  Particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association. 

The  east  mill  of  the  Bogardus  Lumber  Company  at 
Peelston,  Mich.,  was  destroyed  bj'  fire  recently.  The 
loss  to  the  machinery  and  plant  will  reach  $10,000,  fully 
covered  by  insurance. 

Burrows  &  Wells,  architects  of  this  city,  are  prepar- 
ing plans  for  the  erection  of  a  large  factory  building  at 
Tecumseh.  The  plant  is  being  built  for  P.  W.  A.  Fitz- 
simmons,  who  can  furnish  particulars. 

The  Union  City  Roller  Mills  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Randall  Bros.,  who  will  remodel  it  into  an 
up-to-date  flour  manufacturing  plant,  erecting  an  eleva- 
tor of  20,000-bushel  capacity  and  installing  new  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  Earl  W.  Randall,  Tekonsha,  Mich., 
and  Ray  E.  Randall,  Plj'mouth,  Ind.,  constitute  the  new 
firm. 

The  Barnes-Baker  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
will  move  to  Holland,  Mich.,  where  it  is  planned  to 
erect  a  suitable  plant.  The  company  was  only  recently 
incorporated.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,- 
000,  of  which  $10,000  is  to  be  subscribed  by  citizens  of 
Holland. 

The  city  of  ^luskegon  is  planning  to  spend  $360,000 
for  water  works  improvements,  including  a  new  plant. 
The  proposition  is  yet  to  be  voted  upon. 

Secretary  Halsey  of  the  Pontiac  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation writes  that  the  city  is  almost  certain  to  land  a 
big  auto  accessory  company  of  Blissfield,  Mass.  The 
concern  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  is  desirous  of 
locating  nearer  the  motor  car  manufacturing  center. 

The  Wilson  Packing  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  will 
build  a  large  addition  to  its  plant  this  summer,  to  care 
for  its  increasing  business.  It  will  also  build  a  salting 
plant  at  Grass  Lake. 

Formal  notice  has  been  given  that  the  Escanaba 
Mfg.  Company,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  is  to  greatly  enlarge 
its  present  plant.  T.  M.  Judson.  superintendent  of  the 
company,  states  that  ground  has  been  secured  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  ^lay  29,  1911. 
A  fair  amount  of  railroad  business  has  been  placed 
during  the  past  week.  Western  roads  are  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  condition  existing  in  many  of  their  an- 
tiquated shops  and  it  is  hoped  this  slight  tendency  to 
improve  conditions  will  be  contagious.  The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  has  purchased  between  $12,000  and 
$15,000  worth  of  machine  tools  in  this  market.  The 
three  lists  of  the  Northwestern  which  have  been  pend- 
ing for  some  weeks  have  also  been  closed,  the  transac- 
tion amounting  to  about  $40,000.  The  Illinois  Central 
is  out  with  a  preliminary  list  approximating  about  $25.- 
000  and  an  appropriation  to  cover  these  needs  will 
probably  follow  as  soon  as  appro.ximates  of  the  amount 
of  purchase  can  be  obtained.  The  big  deal  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  still  pending.  The 
leading  harvester  interest  is  in  the  market  for  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $12,000  worth  of  machine  tools  for 
its  Milwaukee  works  and  for  about  $3,000  for  the  Deer- 
ing  plant  in  Chicago.     Buying  tendency  seems  to  have 


changed  from  cheap  and  second-hand  tools  to  the  very 
best  money  can  purchase.  i\iany  prospective  buyers 
are  even  showing  a  perfect  willingness  to  await  de- 
layed deliveries  in  order  to  secure  top-notch  material. 
This  indicates  just  a  moderate  volume  of  business,  as 
it  has  been  the  history  of  the  machine  tool  trade  thai 
when  business  was  rushing,  cheap  or  second-hand  tools 
were  in  demand  because  quick  deliveries  of  goods  of 
this  nature  were  almost  certain.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  business  was  extremely  quiet  this  class  of  ma- 
chine tools  were  in  demand  because  of  forced 
temporary  economy.  The  present  condition  of  trade 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  an  approach  to  normal 
business  conditions. 

The  National  Stamping  &  Electric  Works  has  re- 
moved its  business  from  216-220  South  Jefferson  street 
to  410-426  Clinton  street,  Chicago.  The  company  has 
installed  considerable  new  equipment  and  will  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  specialties  as  in  the  past. 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  will  lay  about  two  miles  of  water 
mains  during  the  present  summer. 

The  Park  Dam  Company,  Eldora,  Iowa,  which  owns 
two  sites  on  the  Iowa  River,  one  at  Eldora  and  the 
other  at  Steamboat  Rock,  is  at  present  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  the  former  loca- 
tion, having  completed  a  concrete  dam  at  that  point 
last  fall.  A  plant  will  be  installed  at  Steamboat  Rock 
as  soon  as  the  one  now  under  construction  is  com- 
pleted. Equipment  for  the  plant  at  Eldora  has  been 
purchased,  but  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  second 
plant  will  not  be  purchased  until  a  later  date. 

The  question  of  installing  an  electric  light  plant 
at  Kimball,  Neb.,  is  under  consideration.  Of  the  $280.- 
000  worth  of  Kimball  irrigation  bonds  recently  issued 
$240,000  have  been  sold  and  construction  work  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  remaining  $40,000  have 
been   disosed   of. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  29.   191 1. 

The  demand  for  machinery  continues  quiet,  condi- 
tions being  little  changed  as  compared  with  the  weeks 
preceding.  Not  as  much  business  appears  to  be  in  the 
market.  Power  equipment  is  rather  dull,  while  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  general  lines  are  also  quiet. 
Pumps  are  more  active.  Quarry  eauipment  remains 
in   only  fair  demand. 

Henry  H.  Martin,  who  resigned  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Grainger  &  Co.,  struc- 
tural iron  manufacturers,  several  months  ago,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  go  into  the  foundry  business.  A 
contract  will  be  let  at  once  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, 36  X  100  ft.,  at  Cabel  and  Franklin  streets,  Louis- 
ville; the  plant  will  begin  operations  in  July,  it  is  hoped. 
It  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  about  five  tons  a  day. 
Gray  iron  castings  will  be  made,  and  furnace  castings 
will  be  featured. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  plow  manufacturers,  are  plan- 
ning to  increase  the  capacity  and  rearrange  their  foun- 
dry and  forging  departments.  Members  of  the  com- 
pany state,  however,  that  no  new  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  21  x  12-in.  vertical  milling  ma- 
chine. This  is  in  addition  to  an  8oo-lb.  steam  ham- 
mer,  on  which  it  asked  prices   several  weeks  ago. 

The  Lanham  Hardwood  Flooring  Company,  Louis- 
ville, which  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000,  has  announced  that  it  will  erect  a 
power  plant.  Its  equipment  is  operated  by  electric 
drive,  the  power  heretofore  having  been  secured  from 
a  local  central  station.  It  will  hereafter  manufacture 
its  own  current,  and  will  install  a  150-hp.  boiler  anrf 
engine. 

The  Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Company, 
which  was  organized  at  Lexington  with  $2,500,000 
capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  a  num- 
ber of  Bluegrass  traction  properties,  has  purchased  two 
acres  of  land  on  Limestone  street,  Lexington,  which 
will  be  used  as  the  site  of  its  new  $500,000  power  house. 
Plans  are  practically  completed  for  the  new  power 
house,  and  contracts  for  the  equipment  will  be  let  with- 
in the  next  six  weeks.  Address  the  general  manger,  I. 
L.  Oppenheimer. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  with  general 
offices  in  Louisville,  will  locate  the  division  shops  for 
the  new  Lexington  &  Eastern  extension,  which  it  is 
building  at  Jackson,  Ky.  The  shops  will  be  among  the 
largest  in  the  State. 

The    Tefifrey    Mfg.    Company,'   Columbus,    Ohio,    has 
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secured  the  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  coal  tip- 
ple for  the  Asher  Coal  Company,  at  Wasioto,  Ky. 

The  Allburn  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Allburn.  Ky., 
which  was  recently  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital 
stock,  has  taken  over  part  of  the  holdings  of  the  Pike 
Collieries  Company,  and  will  develop  it.  Some  equip- 
ment will  be  required  a  little  later. 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Kentucky  Board  of 
Control  of  Charitable  Institutions,  Albert  Scott,  pres- 
ident, until  June  6,  for  the  equipment  of  three  water- 
tube  boilers  with  stokers  of  the  underfeed  plunger 
type.  Address  proposals  to  Central  Kentucky  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  Lakeland,  Ky. 

Isadore  Katzenberger,  New  York,  has  announced 
that  an  office  building  of  25  stories  will  be  erected  at 
Madison  and  Main  streets,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Dixie  Clay  Products  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Cliattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  clay-working  plant.  John 
S.  Spence  is  president,  Alvin  L.  Spears,  vice-president, 
and  J.  W.  Abel,  treasurer.  The  plant  is  to  be  located 
at  Graysville,  Tenn.,  and  roofing  tile,  faced  brick,  etc.. 
will  be  manufactured.  Clay-working  machinerj-  will 
be  installed  at  once. 

Tlic  plans  for  an  electric-light  plant  at  Pulaski, 
Tenn.,  have  about  been  matured.  H.  M.  Grigsby  is  in 
charge  of  the  project. 

A  laundry  is  to  be  established  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
by  the  Harpeth  Electric  Light  &  Powe.r  Company. 

Mills  &  Lupton,  dealers  in  machinery  and  mill  sup- 
plies, Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  are  now  located  at 
320  Carter  street,  will  soon  occupy  a  new  building, 
which  is  being  erected  for  them  by  the  Stone  Fort 
Land  Company.  Electric  elevators  are  to  be  installed 
in  the  structure,  which  will  have  35,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space. 

J.  S.  Rawlings,  Carrollton,  Ky.,  is  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  refrigerating  plant  at  Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 

C.  I.  Tune  has  had  plans  drawn  for  a  garage  and 
automobile  repair  plant  to  be  erected  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The  Jerome  P.  Parker-Harris  Company,  Memphis. 
Tenn..  will  erect  a  garage  and  automobile  repair  plant 
to  cost  $40,000.     A  site  74  x  130  ft.  has  been  secured. 

P.  Whitaker  &  Son  have  made  plans  for  an  ice 
cream  factory  to  be  built  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  will 
be  in  the  market  for  refrigerating  and  power  equip- 
ment. 

R.  C.  Houston,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  asking  for  prices 
on  a  cross-compound  engine  and  gasoline  engine;  an 
electric  generator  and  several  pumps  of  varying  ca- 
pacities. 

The  Modern  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Mansfield,  Ark.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000 
capital  stock.  C.  E.  Brice,  president;  N.  Hudson,  vice- 
president,  and  G.  E.  Gilmore,  secretary. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  gas  plant.  Natural 
gas  may  be  piped  in.  L.  H.  Ma.xwell,  W.  H.  Railford 
and  G.  B.  Martin  are  among  those  interested. 

The  Lowe  Mfg.  Company  is  installing  a  dyeing 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  4000  lb.  in  its  cotton  mill 
at   Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  Mobile  Pure  Cane  Syrup  &  Farming  Company, 
Mobile.  Ala.,  has  been  organized  with  $24,000  capital 
stock  for  the  manufacture  of  cane  syrups.  An  in- 
teresting feature  is  that  the  company  will  grow  a  con- 
siderable, acreage  of  cane  for  use  in  the  plant.  Ma- 
chinery for  the  latter  is  to  be  installed  in  the  near 
future. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  DeQueen,  Ark., 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  A  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity   of  3000  barrels   is   projected. 

The  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Railway  &  Electric  Company 
will  install  a  new  intake  and  condensing  system  in  its 
power  plant  in  the  next  few  months.  Address  D.  A. 
Hegarty.  general  manager. 

D.  M.  Farson  &  Company,  Chicago,  111,  are  re- 
ported 1(1  be  considering  the  establishment  of  a  $6,oco 
electric  light  plant  at  Oneonta,  Ala. 

The  plant  of  the  Fayetteville  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  will  be  greatly  enlarged, 
according  to  plans  which  have  been  announced.  An 
expenditure  of  $20,000  in  connection  with  new  ma- 
chinery has  been  provided  for. 

If  the  plans  of  W.  L.  Eryes,  superintendent  of  the 
electric  light  plant  and  water  system  of  Lafayette,  La., 
are    carried   out,   changes   in   the   machinery   providing 


for     alternating    instead     of    direct     current     will     be 
made.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  installations  is 

$40,000. 

A  power  house  is  to  be  erected  at  New  Iberia,  La., 
by  the  Southwestern  Traction  li  Power  Company,  of 
which  F.  W.  Crosby,  New  Orleans,  is  president. 

The  Geneva  Plow  Mfg.  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  'Geneva,  Ala.,  lor  tlie  manufacture  of  plows 
and  other  farm  implements.  A.  L.  Campbell,  W.  A. 
Pledger  and  others  are  interested. 

Two  pumps,  having  a  capacity  of  1500  and  700  gal. 
a  minute,  respectively,  will  be  installed  in  the  water- 
works of  Biloxi,  Miss.,  if  the  bond  issue  of  $70,000,  to 
be  voted  on  June  27,  is  approved. 

The  city  of  McKenzie.  Tenn.,  will  open  bids  July  I 
for  constructing  an  electric  light  plant.  C.  H.  Jenks, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 

The  city  of  Edgefield,  S.  C,  has  voted  the  issuance 
of  $15,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
light  plant.     Specifications  can  be  had  from  the  Mayor. 

Quotations  on  boilers  are  being  asked  by  Matthews 
&  Fr3',  Helena,  Ark. 

The  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Iron  Works  will  have  its 
foundry  and  machine  shop  in  operation  by  June  i.  It 
will  also  manufacture  tramcars  for  use  in  logging 
operations. 

Large  improvements  in  the  mill  of  the  Farmers' 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  -iuntsville,  Ala.,  are  to  be  made 
this  summer,  it  is  announced.  New  machinery  costing 
$25,000  will  be  installed. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mc,  May  27,  191 1. 

The  Donovan  Iron  &  Supply  Company  will  enlarge 
its  plant  by  removal  to  the  old  site  of  the  John  Nooter 
Boiler  Works  Company,  812-816  N.  First  street,  which 
it  has  acquired  together  with  adjoining  vacant  land  on 
which   its  machine  shop  will  be   built. 

The  Gregory  DeHart  Cushion  Steel  Spring  Tire 
Company  is  to  establish  a  plant  here  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel-spring  tires  for  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles. It  is  a  new  company  whose  product  has  been 
undergoing  tests  before  establishing  a  complete  plant. 

The  Christopher  &  Simpson  Architectural  Iron  & 
Foundry  Company  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  construction  and  thorough  equipment  of  a  new 
bridge  shop  adjoining  the  present  plant.  The  outlay 
will   exceed  $50,000. 

The  Fulton  Iron  Works  has  bought  a  site  and  will 
build  a  $300,000  plant  on  the  western  part  of  this  city, 
removing  from  its  present  site  near  the  river  front. 
The  companj'  has  increased  its  capital  from  $250,000 
to  $400,000. 

The  Wroug'ht  Iron  Range  Company  is  completing 
plans  for  removal  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  a  site 
in  the  western  suburbs  where  a  much  larger  and  more 
complete  plant  will   be   built  and   equipped. 

The  Hoffman-PoUhans  Clock  Mfg.  Company  has 
been  incorporated  here  and  will  build  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  specially  designed  time  keeper. 

The  Globe  Heating  and  Engineering  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  St.  Louis  for  the  manufacture  and 
installation  of  heating  plants,  vacuum  ventilation  sys- 
tems,  etc. 

The  Star  Disc  Machine  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
patented  devices  and  will  install  machinery  in  a  build- 
ing leased  for  its  plant. 

The  contract  for  boilers  to  be  used  in  the  heating 
and  lighting  plant  of  the  new  city  hall,  municipal  courts 
building  and  jail  has  been  let  at  $26,000  to  the  Toledo- 
Flanner  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Kimball  Lumber  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis, 
with  $500,000  capital,  has  been  incorporated  to  engage 
in  a  lumber  mill  and  manufacturing  business,  the  first 
board  of  directors  being  Phin  Kimball,  LoArk,  Iowa ; 
M.  J.  D.  Rast,  Frederick  Vierling  and  Fred  A.  Gissler, 
St.  Louis. 

The  Weber  Mfg.  Company,  St.  Louis,  has  been  in- 
corporated by  R.  A.  Shotwell,  F.  C.  Shotwell  and  J. 
C.  Banks  to  do  a  general  sheet  metal,  heating  and 
metal  roofing  business. 

The  David  Ranken  Jr.  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 
is  to  more  than  double  its  present  capacity  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  which  is  to  be  very  com- 
pletely equipped  with  machinery  for  the  use  of  the 
students  whose  numbers  have  already  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  building  erected  two  years  ago.  The 
school  has  an  endowment  of  about  $3,000,000. 
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William  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Haynes  Langen- 
berg  Mfg.  Company,  manufacturer  of  furnaces,  etc., 
denies  that  his  company  had  any  part  in  the  merger 
of  furnace  manufacturing  companies  reported  from 
Chicago  the  past  week.  Mr.  E.  B.  Culver,  of  the  Home 
Comfort  Wrought  Iron  Range  Company  also  said  that 
his  company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  organi- 
zation. Both  gentlemen  said  that  they  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  promoters  of  the  merger,  but  had  de- 
clined participation. 

A  committee  of  citizens  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  investigate  the  city  electric 
light  plant  and  to  confer  with  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  regard  to  extending  its  capacity. 

The  King  Foundry  Company  has  completed  a  new 
foundry   building  at   St.   Joseph,   Mo.,   into  which   it   is 
moving   its   present   equipment   from   Nebraska   City. 
♦-•-•■ ■ 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  Man..  May  26,  loii. 

The  immigrants  coming  into  Canada  in  such  large 
numbers  this  year  are  nearly  all  locating  in  the  west. 
They  have  good  buying  power,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
market  importance  of  the  Western  provinces.  Large 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  that  would  either  not 
have  been  produced  in  Canada  at  all  or  would  have  had 
to  be  exported  are  being  sold  to  immigrants,  who  are 
also   contributing  to   the   purchase   of  imports. 

It  is  reported  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  that  an  Eng- 

1   lish    company    will    shortly    be     incorporated     with     a 

'   capital  stock  of  $20,000,000  to  build  and  operate  works 

at  Pitt  Meadows,  opposite  Coquitlam,  B.  C.     Blast  fur- 

'   naces  and  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 

are  to  be  started.     William  Owen,  M.  E.,  from  London, 

England,  is  named  as  the  initiator  of  the  project.     He 

has  been  in  Vancouver  for  some  weeks.     The  company 

will,  it  is  said,  be  an  English  one  registered  in  Canada. 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  plant  and  machinery  will 

be  brought  from  Europe. 

The  $3,000,000  issue  of  bonds  recently  offered  in 
London  by  the  B.  C.  Electric  Company,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  was  over  subscribed. 

Plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Empress  Hotel, 
at  Victoria.  B.  C,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  cost  to  be  $200,000. 

A  nine-months'  extension  of  time  has  been  granted 
to  the  Western  Canada  Power  Company,  Vancouver, 
B.  C;  one  turbine  is  now  on  the  way  from  Europe. 

An  additional  10,500  hp.  is  being  added  to  the  Lake 
Buntzen  generating  plant  of  the  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railway,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Contracts  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  generator,  water  wheel  and  pipe  line 
have  been  let  as  follows:  The  Canadian  General  Elec- 
tric Company  received  the  contract  for  the  generator; 
McDougall  &  Company,  the  contract  for  a  Dobie  water 
wheel. 

The  City  Council  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  calling  for 
tenders    for    300    electric-light    standards. 

An  American  syndicate,  in  which  F.  C.  Adams,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Charles  .'\..  Barnum.  Revelstoke.  B.  C, 
are  interested,  has  acquired  a  vast  tract  of  timber  land 
in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  the  reported 
intention  of  the  syndicate  to  build  large  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  Revelstoke,  and  a  large  sawmill  at  Big  Eddy, 
near  Revelstoke,  and  to  install  a  power  plant  that  will 
serve  both  industries.  It  is  stated  that  $2,000,000  will' 
be  spent  in  these  plants. 

Turbines  are  being  installed  at  the  dam  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  is  building  at  Bassano,  Al- 
berta. 

The  Industrial  Sites  Committee,  Calgary.  Ont.,  has 
purchased  97  acres  of  land  for  factory  locations. 

_  The  City  Council  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  is  consid- 
ering a  proposal  to  establish  a  municipal  gas  plant. 

Cardston,  Alberta,  is  considering  the  question  of  in- 
stalling municipal   water  works. 

Up  to  June  13,  sealed  tenders  will  be  received  by  the 
Mayor  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  for  the  construction  of 
dam  and  headworks  and  canal  and  power  station  foun- 
dations of  a  hydroelectric  power  plant  the  city  is  to 
'have  at  La  Colle  Falls,  25  miles  distant. 

The  Dominion  Government  will  call  for  tenders 
next  month  for  the  construction  of  the  first  120  miles 
of  its  Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

The    ratepayers    of    Fort    William,    Ont.,    have    ap- 

I  proved  the  by-law  to  bonus  the  Superior  Rolling  Mills 
Company,    in    which    H.    S.    Holt,    C.    R.    Hosmer   and 
other  Montreal  capitalists  are  interested.     Work  is  to 
'    be  begun  at  once  on  the  plant. 


Eastern  Canada 

ToRo.N'TO,  OxT.,  May  27,  191 1. 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Canada,  held  in  Toronto  May  25,  the 
president  of  that  institution,  whose  operations  are  of 
national  scope,  said  that  the  bank  had  just  received 
reports  from  about  100  manufacturing  points  in  the 
country,  all  to  the  effect  that  business  was  exceedingly 
active  and  healthy.  He  added,  "Everywhere  prosper- 
ity reigns."  This  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  careful  bankers  in  the  country  is  in  agree- 
ment with  every  other  evidence  on  the  point.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  William  Whyte,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
manager  of  the  lines  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  prairie  provinces  promises  to  yield 
about  200,000,000  bushels,  which  is  100  per  cent,  more 
than  the  yield  of  last  year,  when  drought  did  great 
havoc.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  country  as  a  whole  were  never  busier 
than  they  are  now.  Money  will  be  pouring  into  the 
country  this  year.  The  lowering  of  steel  prices  across 
the  line  will,  it  is  believed,  rather  stimulate  than  check 
business  here.  The  material  is  needed,  whatever  the 
price  and  large  consumers  cannot  afford  to  hold  off 
the  market  in  the  hope  that  a  waiting  game  will  bring 
prices   still   furth.er   down. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  is  too  much  specula- 
tion in  real  estate,  and  that  money  tied  up  in  such 
speculation  is  much  needed  for  the  financing  of  live 
business.  This  is  particularly  felt  in  some  of  the 
Western  cities.  There  are  expectations  of  an  early 
general  election.  The  announcement  of  new  Govern- 
ment projects  such  as  the  beginning  of  construction  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad  is  taken  as  an  indication 
of  a  coming  appeal  to  the  country.  It  would  appear 
too  as  if  the  Government  could  not  put  off  an  appeal 
very  long,  as  the  opposition  is  in  a  position  to  force 
its  hand  by  obstruction  of  supply,  resistance  to  the 
Knox-Fielding  reciprocity  pact  and  contention  over 
any  redistribution  bill  that  may  be  introduced.  A  gen- 
eral election  would  not  greatly  moderate  the  present 
trade  activity,  as  the  main  issue  affecting  trade  would 
be  reciprocity,  and  that  cannot  be  made  to  look  much 
more  forbidding  to  trade  than  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  for  the  first  four  months,  during  which  trade 
has  gone  on  increasing. 

The  town  clerk  of  Tavistock,  Ont.,  will  receive  up 
to  June  14,  tenders  for  approximately  2250  ft.  of  8-in., 
2550  ft.  of  6-in.  and  2100  ft.  of  4-in.  cast-iron  water 
pipe,  about  7  tons  of  special  castings,  about  16  h}-- 
drants,  valves,  etc.  and  a  steel  elevated  tank. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
Chatham  Malleable  Iron  &  Steel  Company's  buildings 
at   Chatham,   Ont. 

The  Preston  Car  &  Coach  Companj^  Preston,  Ont., 
will   enlarge   its   plant. 

The  Morrow  Screw  Company,  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  pro- 
poses to  extend  its  plant  at  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $150,000. 

The  McClary  Mfg.  Compan}-,  London,  Ont.,  is  build- 
ing an  extension  to  its  plant. 

The  board  of  control  of  Toronto  has  awarded  to 
the  Canada  Foundry  Company,  Toronto,  the  contract 
to  make  the  72-in.  pipe  for  a  water-works  intake,  at 
$62,125.  Tenders  were  also  received  from  the  Drum- 
mond-McCall  Company,  Montreal;  the  Marine  Signal 
Company,  the  Poison  Iron  Works  Company,  and  the 
John  Inglis  Company,  Toronto. 

The  town  of  Brockville.  Ont.,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  Laurie  &  Lamb,  Montreal,  for  a  450-hp.  Bellis 
&  Morrow  engine  with  condenser;  and  a  contract  to 
Kilmer,  Pullen  &  Burnham,  Toronto,  for  a  300-kw. 
directly  connected  generator.  This  will  complete  the 
equipment  of   Brockville's   municipal  power  station. 

The  Canadian  Metal  Seal  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Ottawa  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
its  head  office  to  be  in  Montreal.  It  will  manufacture 
metal    seals,    nozzles,   powder   cans.   etc. 

The  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Company's  plant  at  Sea- 
forth,  Ont.,  is  to  be  equipped  with  electrical  machinery. 

William  McVittie  has  begun  the  construction  of  a 
power  plant  at  the  Water  Fall,  six  miles  below  Wah- 
napitae,  Ont.  It  is  said  that  the  Mond  Nickel  Com- 
panj'  will  use  some  of  the  power  at  its  new  plant  at 
Romford,    Ont. 

The  penstocks,  water  wheels,  generators  and  other 
equipment  required  for  Price  Bros.  Company's  new 
pulp  mills  at  Jonquiere,  Que.,  will  be  purchased  by  R. 
S.   Kelsch,   consulting  engineer,   Montreal. 
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The  town  of  Campbellford,  Ont.,  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company, 
Peterborough,  Ont.,  for  a  gas  producer  generating 
plant  of  the  following  description:  Two  Premier  gas 
engines  of  172  and  344  hp.,  and  two  gas  producers. 
These  to  be  used  with  one  100  and  one  200  kw.  a.c. 
belted  generator,  3-phase,  6o-cycle  and  2300  volts.  The 
plant  has  to  be  delivered  and  in  running  order  by  Sep- 
tember  I. 

The  plant  of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Works  Com- 
pany, Kingston,  Ont.,  has  been  purchased  for  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate,  made  up  of  engineers  and  capitalists. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  new  owners  to  in- 
crease the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  $5,000,000 
and   double   the   capacity   of   the   works. 

The  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Company,  Sherbrooke,  Ont., 
has  built  a  three-story  factory  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  scales  contracted  for  by  the  Montreal 
Harbor   Board. 

Ross  &  Holgate,  Montreal,  have  let  the  contracts 
for  the  building  of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Porcupine, 
Ont.,  for  E.  A.  Walberg.  The  electric  machinery  is  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont..  and  two  3500-hp.  turbines  will  be  fur- 
nished by  S.   Morgan   Smith   Company,  York,   Pa. 

The  ratepayers  of  Gait,  Ont.,  have  ratified  a  by-law 
authorizing  the  Town  Council  to  expend  $25,000  upon 
extensions    of   the    municipal   hydroelectric    system. 

The  Canada  Iron  Corporation,  Montreal,  has  un- 
der construction  at  its  iron  mines  near  Tarbrook,  N.  S., 
a   washing  plant  that  will   cost  $75,000. 

The  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Montreal,  is  pre- 
paring to  close  Second  and  Third  avenues  at  Lachine, 
Que.,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  shops  and  yard. 
The  Montreal  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  will 
•ay  450,000  ft.  of  electric  cable  duct  in  Montreal  this 
summer.  The  power  cable  to  be  used  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Canadian-British  Cable  Company,  Montreal,  the 
price  being  about  $100,000. 

The  \\'ayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Three 
Rivers,  Que.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Laricashire 
Dynamo  &  Motor  Company  for  the  equipment  of  the 
new  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Three  Rivers.  The  order 
includes  44  motors  from  400  hp.  down,  with  starting 
equipment  therefor.  The  switch  gear  is  to  be  manu- 
factured by  Eckstein,  Heap  &  Co.,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Commission  of  Ontario  is  ne- 
gotiating for  the  purchase  of  the  Chats  Falls  water 
I  power  on  the  Ottawa  River  from  its  private  owner, 
the  intention  of  the  commission  being  to  develop  pow- 
er there  as  a  center  from  which  to  distribute  to  towns 
and  cities  in  that  part  of  Ontario.  It  is  understood 
that  $50,000  has  been  offered,  and  that  twice  that 
amount   has   been  asked,  for  the  property. 

L.  N.  Senecal,  secretary  of  the  Water  Works  Com- 
mission, Montreal,  will  receive  tenders  to  June  29  for 
the  installing  of  pumping  machinery,  blower  and 
cranes    of   the    municipal    filtration    plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Montreal  has  authorized  ten- 
ders to  be  called  for  for  building  sidewalks  at  a  cost 
of  about  $500,000;  for  water  mains,  $677,000;  for  sewers, 
$616,000,  and  for  other  public  improvements,  $720,000. 
The  Canadian  General  Development  Company, 
Montreal,  has  begun  work  on  the  central  generating 
station  of  the  Acadia  Coal  Company's  electrical  power 
plant  at  Stellarton,  N.  S.  Two  units  of  1500  kw.  each 
are  being  installed  by  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  and  the  .A.llgemeine  Ge- 
sellschaft.  The  generators  will  be  connected  with 
steam  turbines.  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Montreal,  have 
the  contract  for  installing  boilers,  stokers  and  a  coal 
and  ash-handling  plant.  Contracts  are  to  be  placed 
soon  for  two  electrically  driven  hoisting  engines  in 
the  Acadia  Coal  Company's  mines.  Compressors, 
fans,  pumps  and  other  machinery  are  to  be  operated  by 
electricity.  The  power  plant  and  machinery  equip- 
ment thus  being  put  in  at  the  company's  mines  will 
cost  about  $400,000.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  be- 
fore the   end  of  the  year. 

The  Imperial  Mfg.  Company,  Warren,  Pa.,  man- 
ufacturers of  saddlery,  hardware  and  patented  special- 
ties, will  establish  its  Canadian  branch  plant  at  Wel- 
land,  Ont.  A  site  has  been  purchased  at  Patterson 
avenue  and  Major  street  and  construction  of  a  factory 
building  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  Garden  City  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  It  is  to 
carry  on  a  paper  manufacturing  business  in  St.  Cath- 
arines,   Ont. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

1'0RTL.\ND.  Ore.,  May  23.  191 1. 

The  demand  for  machinery  in  general  is  well  sus- 
tained, though  no  material  mcrcase  is  noted.  Metal- 
working  tools  are  rather  quiet.  No  inquiries  of  any 
great  importance  are  coming  out  at  present,  and  the 
demand  is  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  small  articles. 
The  movement  of  general  shop  equipment  is  very  fair, 
however,  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  outlook  is  very  fa- 
vorable lor  this  class  of  business.  .\  somewhat  similar 
condition  prevails  in  other  lines  of  machinery.  Aside 
from  a  few  large  hydroelectric  projects  in  various  parts 
of  the  coast  there  are  few  propositions  in  sight  which 
call  for  much  heavy  equipment,  but  the  quietness  in 
this  line  is  oflfset  by  an  active  demand  for  small  machin- 
ery of  many  descriptions. 

No  great  development  of  the  lumber  industry  of 
this  territory  appears  likely  for  this  year.  The  market 
has  been  dull  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  move- 
ment is  now  under  way  to  curtail  the  output  of  all 
the  mills  in  the  north  coast  district.  .\  few  of  the 
sawmills  are  making  improvements  with  a  view  to 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  with  the  approach  of  the 
fruit  season  many  box  factories  are  increasing  their 
equipment,  and  a  few  new  ones  are  being  installed, 
but  aside  from  this  woodworking  machinery  is  quiet. 
Several  of  the  Puget  Sound  shops  are  still  busy  on 
mining  machinery,  and  a  good  volume  of  marine  work 
is  under  way,  though  the  latter  consists  largely  of  re- 
pair work.  Dredging  operations  in  this  vicinity  call 
for  considerable  machinery,  and  some  orders  for  quarry 
equipment  are  coming  out. 

Portland  firms  have  been  invited  to  bid  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  suction  dredge  for  the  Standard  Ameri- 
can Dredging  Company,  San  Francisco. 

A.  G.  Pace,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  patents  on  a  new 
gas  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Moran  Company,  of 
that  city.  The  engine  is  designed  to  use  crude  pe- 
troleum. 

The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  is  completing 
the  installation  of  pumping  machinery  in  an  i8-in.  suc- 
tion dredge  for  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Rail- 
way. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  to  the  East  Side  Busi- 
ness Men's  Club,  this  city,  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  automobile  factory. 

The  Island  Transportation  Company,  Seattle. 
Wash.,  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  steamer,  to 
cost  about  $50,000. 

The  Moran  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  the  con- 
tract for  installing  an  oil-burning  outfit  in  the  Canadian 
steamer  Princess  Adelaide. 

The  Grangeville,  Idaho,  Light  &  Power  Company  is 
considering  the  installation  of  a  new  plant. 

The  Inland  Empire  Biscuit  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  preparing  to  remodel  its  engine-room  and 
install  a  new  heating  system. 

The  Los  Angeles  Basket  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  putting  in  a  large  plant  at  Vashon,  Wash.  A 
number  of  resaws  and  a  lot  of  basket  and  veneer  ma- 
chinery will   be  installed. 

The  Empire  State  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Spokane.  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000,  by  C.  -A.  Bassett,  E.  J.  Peterson  and  others,  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  floor-scraping  device. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  installation 
of  a  large  pumping  plant,  near  .Xyssa,  Ore.,  for  the 
irrigation  of  5000  acres. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Improvement  Company  is 
preparing  to  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its 
power  plant  at  Catello,   Idaho. 

The  town  of  Payette.  Idaho,  is  considering  the  in- 
stallation of  a  lot  of  pumping  machinerj''. 

It  is  reported  that  the  E.  K.  vVood  Lumber  Com- 
pany will  erect  a  lumber  mill  with  a  capacity  of  about 
250,000  ft.  per  daj'  at  .\nacortes.  Wash. 

The  Sedro  Veneer  Factory,  Sedro-Woolley,  Wash., 
is  planning  a  number  of  improvements,  including  the 
installation  of  a  large  hydraulic  press. 

New  bids  w'ill  be  received  June  14  for  installing  an 
oil-burning  outfit  on  the  government  dredge  Clatsop, 
at  this  city. 

Representatives  of  the  Olympic  Portland  Cement 
Company,  which  is  preparing  to  erect  a  large  plant  at 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  are  now  in  the  East  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  delivery  of  machinery.  Alexander 
Baillie,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  handling  the  details  of  the 
project. 

The  D.  J.  Wilson  Company  is  preparing  to  erect 
a  box  factory  at  Lewiston,   Idaho. 
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Texas 

AusTix,  Texas,  May  27,   191 1. 

The  unusually  good  prospects  for  a  large  cotton 
crop  are  causing  a  heavy  demand  for  ginning  and  com- 
press machinery.  Besides  the  many  new  ginning  plants 
that  have  been  ordered  and  are  being  installed,  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
existing  plants.  Some  of  them  are  being  enlarged 
and  new  machinery  is  being  placed  in  others.  There 
is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  machinery  trade  in 
other  lines.  The  general  crop  prospects  over  the  State 
could    hardly   be    improved   upon. 

The  Walsh  Farmers'  Union  Gin  &  Milling  Com- 
pany has  been  formed  at  Walsh.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  G.   May,   H.  C.   Bennett  and  S.   Lester. 

O.  Q.  Rasmussen,  Stoughton,  Wis.,  will  establish 
a  plant   at  Dallas   for  the   manufacture  of   fertilizers. 

The  Francis  Light  &  Power  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Francis,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
incorporators  are  A.  L.  MuUergren  and  W'.  J.  Dona- 
than  of  Poteau,  and  W.  P.  Chism,  Albert  Goetter  and 
W.   L.   Shaffer  of  Francis. 

The  City  Council  of  Corpus  Christi  has  under  con- 
sideration plans  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  water  supply  system  of  the  town.  The  daming 
of  the  Nueces  River  in  order  to  provide  an  ample  stor- 
age supply  and  piping  of  the  water  several  miles  into 
the  city  may  be  decided  upon. 

Harry  Lands,  New  Braunfels,  will  install  a  cotton 
gin  at   Crown. 

The  Theodore  Shade  Air  Brake  Company  has  been 
formed  at  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  air  brakes.  W.  E.  Mil- 
ligan  is  president;  L.  L.  Daniel,  vice-president;  A.  P. 
Villaret,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  City  Council  of  West  has  taken  preliminary 
steps  toward  constructing  a  system  of  sewers.  Bonds 
will   be  issued   for  the   purpose. 

O.  O.  Love  will  install  a  cotton  gin  at  Dickens. 
The  plant  will  be  finished  in  time  for  this  season's  cot- 
ton   crop. 

S.  B.  Guines,  Calvert,  Texas,  will  install  a  modern 
cotton  gin  at   Franklin   to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  Portland  Development  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Portland  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  systems  of  public  utilities 
and  making  other  improvements  to  the  town.  The  in- 
corporators are  John  G.  Willacy,  J.  M,  Eskridge  and 
E.  C.  Wessendorff. 

M.  A.  Joy,  Terrell,  Texas,  has  been  granted  a  fran- 
chise by  the  City  Council  of  that  city  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  system  and  disposal  plant  at  Sweet- 
water. 

The  Collegeport  Canal  Company  is  extending  its 
irrigation  and  drainage   system   near   Collegeport. 

Mayor  E.  W.  Brown  is  enlarging  his  irrigation 
pumping  plant  on  Cow  Bayou  near  Orange.  He  is  in- 
stalling a  90-hp.   gasoline   engine. 

George  Muennink  and  associates  will  install  an 
ice  factory  at   Hondo. 

F.  C.  Henery  of  San  Saba  and  associates  will  erect 
a  cotton  compress  there  to  cost  about  $20,000.  New 
York   men   are   interested   in   the   project. 

The  Texas  Bithulithic  Company,  Dallas,  will  in- 
stall a  branch  plant  at  Austin  for  manufacturing  paving 
material. 

W.  B.  Walker  &  Sons  will  install  a  cold-storage 
plant   at   Austin   to   cost   about   $75,000. 

The  municipal  water  works  system  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
will  be  improved  by  the  installation-  of  a  new  pumping 
plant. 

The  capacity  of  the  cotton  gin  of  the  John  Miesch 
Gin  Company,  ClarksviUe,  will  be  doubled. 

W.  B.  Tuttle  will  install  a  system  of  irrigation  and 
a  pumping  plant  on  a  tract  of  land  8  miles  south  of 
San  Antonio. 

It  is  reported  that  the  shops  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Taylor  will  be  enlarged. 
Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  installed.  The 
general   offices   of   the   company   are   at   Palestine. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company  has  begun  the 
preliminary  work  toward  the  installation  of  a  large 
hydroelectric  plant  near  Tucson,  Ariz.  A  road  is  now 
being  constructed  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  dam.  The 
latter  structure  will  be  360  ft.  high  and  will  form  a 
storage  reservoir  for  an  enormous  supply  of  water  for 
operating  the  hydroelectric  plant. 

The   Homesteaders'   Association   of   Melrose,   N.   M., 
estimate  that  more  than   100  irrigation  pumping  plants 


will  be  installed  in  this  section  this  year.  The  associa- 
tion has  ordered  a  20-hp.  engine  and  a  6-in.  pump  to 
test  the  wells  that  its  members  are  putting  down. 

The  recent  adoption  in  the  section  around  Estancia, 
N.  M.,  of  irrigating  from  shallow  wells  is  causing  a 
big  demand  for  pumping  plants.  Many  wells  have  al- 
ready been  put  down  and  pumps  installed.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  test  twelve  new  wells  and  if 
the  water  supply  is  found  sufficient  pumps  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

A  fund  of  $5000  is  being  raised  bj-  popular  subscrip- 
tion at  Douglas.  Ariz.,  to  put  down  a  number  of  wells 
in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley  with  the  view  of  devel- 
oping a  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  Los  Indies  Irrigated  Land  Company  has  been 
organized  at  San  Benito,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000.  The  incorporators  are  J.  C.  Miller,  J.  George 
Bowyer  and  M.  W.  Jones. 

The  Pioneer  Smelter  Company  is  arranging  to  erect 
a  large  reduction  plant  near  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  American-Aldosora  Mining  Company  will  in- 
stall a  reduction  plant  at  its  mines  near  El  Tigre,  State 
of  Sonora,  Mexico.  Evan  Lee  Curlej-,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  president. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Houston  is  negotiat- 
ing for  the  removal  to  that  city  of  a  structural  iron 
works,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
public. 

♦-•-• 

Government  Purchases 

Washington-,  D.  C,  ^lay  31,  191 1. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal, 
111.,  will  open  separate  bids  June  6  for  furnishing  and 
delivering  one  Bickford  radial  drill,  3^  ft.  arm;  one 
Lucas  power  forcing  press.  No.  i,  15  tons  capacity, 
equipped  with  pressure  gauge  and  countershaft  com- 
plete; one  Pratt  &  Whitney  spline  milling  machine 
complete;  one  36-in.  heav}^  high  duty  drill;  three  uni- 
versal shaping  machines;  one  induction  motor,  under 
circular  No.  302,  and  one  Cincinnati  variable  speed 
planer. 

The  depot  quartermaster,  Grays  Ferry  Road,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  will  open  bids  June  9  for  furnishing  and 
erecting  one  200  hp.  water-tube  boiler. 

M.  Gray  Zalinski,  depot  quartermaster.  Army  Build- 
ing, Whitehall  street.  New  York,  will  open  bids  June  15 
for  furnishing  and  installing  six  pumps  and  accessories 
at  Fort  Mills,  P.  I. 

The  office  of  the  commanding  officer,  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  open  bids  until  June  5 
for  furnishing  and  installing  one  i-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  W'ashington,  D.  C,  will  open  bids  until  June 
5  for  furnishing  and  installing  complete  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Manual  Training  School  one  double-beam  hand- 
power  geared  traveling  crane  of  4000  lb.  capacity. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, will  open  bids  June  6  for  furnishing  one  boring, 
drilling  and  milling  machine  at  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 
opened  bids  May  19  for  installing  a  coal  bunker  and 
coal-handling  machinerj'  in  the  Freedman's  Hospital, 
as  follows:  Charles  A.  Barker,  Washington,  $15,445; 
Boyle  Robertson  Construction  Company,  Washington, 
$18,235;  John  W'.  Danforth  Company,  Washington, 
$14,542;  J.  M.  Dodge  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$21,070;  Stoddard  Repair  Company,  New  York,  $15,950; 
Guarantee  Construction  Company,  New  York.  $21,974; 
R.  H.  Bowmont  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $16,084. 

The  constructing  quartermaster.  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C, 
opened  bids  April  27  for  furnishing  two  53  hp.  single 
valve  engines  as  follows:  Valley  Iron  Works,  Williams- 
port,  Pa..  $1,513:  A.  D.  Granger  Company,  New  York, 
$1,643;  Ball  Engine  Company.  Erie.  Pa..  $3,170  and 
$2,232:  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Work.  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  $3,155;  Skinner  Engine  Company,  Erie.  Pa., 
$2,035;  Ames  iron  Works,  Baltimore.  Md.,  $2,666  and 
$2,424;  Gibbs  Machinery  Company,  $2,015;  Shepherd 
Engineering  Company.   Williamsport.   Pa..  $3,207.36. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Dock.  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  May  13  for  electric  lighting 
machinery  and  accessories  at  the  Marine  Corps  Rifle 
Range.  Winthrop,  Md.,  as  follows:  Western  Electric 
Company.  New  Yoik.  $1,008:  Fairbanks  Company, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  $2,761.25:  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
New  York.  $3,793;  Dieh  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  $490  part;  National  Electrical  Supply  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C,  $3,707. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  qviotations  are  tor  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND   STEEL— 

Bar    Iron   trom   Store — 

Refined  Iron : 

1   to  1%   In.  round  and  square....  'ami  y.^ 

lli.  to  4  in.  X  %  to  1  in i  ^  "f  ^'Jl 

1 1^  to  4  in.  i  V,  to  5-1 **  id  l.Si'f 

Kods — %   and   11-lG  round  and  square .  t*  If  l*;,-"' 
Angles  :  Cts.  V  I"- 

3  iu.  X  vi   in.  and  larser U.ooc 

3  in.  X  3-l«  in.  and  %   In 2.40c 

Hi  to  214   in.  X  ^4   in 2.ir)C 

lU  to  2%  in.  X  3-16  in.  and  thicker 2.0.10 

1   to   1^4    m.   X  3-16  In 2.iri<! 

1  to  IV,   X  14   in 2.20c 

%    X    ^2    in.. 2.3pc 

€  X  14  in 2.35C 

%    in.    X    ^    in 3.55f 

^  X  3-32  m -1.00* 

Tees: 

1  in 2.45C 

m   in 2.3O1! 

m  to  2%  X  li  in 2.10e 

IH   to  2?J  X  3-16  in 2.20c 

3  in.  and  larger 2.05C 

Beams    2.u0c 

Channels.  3  in.  and  larger 2.00C 

Bands — lli    to  6  x  3-16  to  Xo.   8 2.20c 

'"Burden's  Best"   Iron,  base  price S.l.'tc 

Burden's  •■H.   B  &  S."   Iron,  base  price 2.9.'iC 

Norway  B.Trs 3.60c 

Merchant    Steel    from    Store — 

per  Ih 

Bessemer  Machinery l.HOc 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and  Sleigh  Shoe 2.50@3.00C 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  in  small  lots 7C 

Sheets    from    Store — 
Black, 

One  Pass.C.R 
5oft  Steel. 

16 •»  lb  2.r,r>c.. 

IS   to   20 ;-^   It)  2.70c.  . 

22  and  24 'r'  Ih  2.7.->c  . . 

26 -iJ   lb  2.S0C..  ..  ...f.lOC 

28 %»  lb  2.93C 3.30c 

Russia,  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment     fJ  ID  12     01414 

Patent  Planished.  W.  Dewees 

Wood W  lb  A.   IOC  :  B.  9(!  net 

Galvanized 

Xos.  12  and  14 '53  It)  2.9SC 

Xos.    22  to  24 't>  lb  S.30C 

No.     26 'S  lb  3.50c 

No.    2S V  lb  3.80c 

Xo  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide.  25C  higher. 


Xos.  22  and 

No.  26 

No.    28 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets — 
Galvanized 
14 


METALS— 
Tin— 


."ft  lb  0.25Cj" 
^  lb  T.aSf 


Pig. 


■^  m  45     ©46     i 


No. 
Xos, 
Xos 
No. 
No. 


.      R.  G. 

Cleaned 

2.80C 

2.90c 

.3.00c 


Corrugated   Roofing — 

V.    in.    corrugated.  Painted. 

X.I.   24 "p>  100  sq.  ft. .  .S3.85 

.No.   26 V  100  sq.  ft. .  .    2.95 

Xo.  28 a  100  sq.  ft. . .   2.60 

Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box) 
•A.A.A.  "      Charcoal: 

IC.    14    X    20 

IX.    14    I    20..^ 

k.   Charcoal : 

IC.    14    X    20 

—     14    X    20 


_   ,    ,  iLake  Ingot    . 
Galvd.  Blectrolytlc 


Copper — 


m  14    iai4vi< 

r'  m  \:i\<Qil4     < 
'  ■    t 


«*-8»Castlng    »  lb  13:^4414 

£'.;jlter— 
Western    "5>  lb     evi®  CM* 


■i.No.  9,  base, 


IX. 


.S5.60 
.   5.70 


American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer — 


.107  m. 


IC.    14   X   20 

IX.    14    X   20. .. . 

American  Terne  Plates — 

IC.  20  X  28  with  au  S  ll>.  catiii'.:.  .  . 
IX,  20  X  28  with  au  8  lb.  catiug.  .  . 


.$4..^0 
.    5.50 


.$8.' 
.10. 


18C 


18C 


Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 
List  Xovember  13.  I'.iOS.  Base  price, 

Brass  Tubes,    Iron    Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  lOOS.  Base  price, 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  13.  I'.ios.  Base  price.  21C 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes — 
List  February   1.   I'.ill.  I'.i^C  i3  lb 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1.  1911.  liKil  59  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1.  1911.  H'/ki  ~ct  lb 

Brass   Wire — 
List  February  1,  1911.  HVti  ^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price,  Carload  lots  mill  13?4f 

Copper   Sheets — 
Sheet  Copper  Hot   Rolled.    10  oz.    (quantity 

lots)     't>  lb  18C 

Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled.  IC  ^  lb  advance 

over  Hot  Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20     in.     wide    and 

under.    Ic   'j^  square  foot. 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.  wide.  2^ 

V*   square   foot. 
Planished    Copper,    IC    ??   square   foot    more 

than  Polished. 


American  Pig ^  lb  5     @^Mi 

Bar      "s»  rt)  6%.(a6V4« 

Solder — 

'A  &  hi,  guaranteed 'p»  lb  27     «i27%* 

No.    1 "5(^)2-,     ia25V6* 

Refined    V  lb  22^  (823     * 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary 
according  to  composition. 

Antimony — 

Cookson    'fi  lb   . .  ffllOiA* 

llallets    (ffilOH* 

Other    Brands &  SMi 


Zinc- 
casks  . .  ^  lb 

Lead- 


y^flOpen..  ^  lb  SU,i 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum — 


S2.00(a$2.25 


No.   1   Aluminum    t  guaranteed  over  99^r   Dure).   In 

ingots  for  remelting 21^  and  2Zt 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31* 

Sheets    Base  Price  33* 

Old    Metals— 
Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  Xeto  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 10. ."lO  to  10.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire. 10.2.">  to  10.50 

Copper,   light  and  bottoms 9.25  to    9.50 

Brass,  heavy 7.00  to    7.25 

Brass,    light - .',.50  to    5.75 

Heavy   machine   compositiol^ 9.00  to    9.25 

Clean   brass   turnings 6.75  to    7.00 

Composition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,     heavy 3.75 

Lead,  tea 3. 50 

Zinc,    scrap 4.00 
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Pig  Iron  Production  Shrinks 


Better  Demand  for  Steel  Bars 


Some  Rail  Orders  Coming  Out 


Our  reports  from  blast  furnaces,  covering  opera- 
tions in  the  month  of  May,  show  a  further  reduction 
in  the  output  of  pig  iron.  The  restriction  of  operations 
thus  continues.  Our  figures  show  that  the  total  make 
of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  in  May  was  1,893,456 
gross  tons,  or  61,079  tons  a  day,  against  2,065,086  tons 
in  April,  or  68,836  tons  a  day.  Quite  a  number  of 
furnaces  were  blown  out  during  the  month,  but  some 
of  these  merely  went  out  for  repairs  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  shortly.  Several  furnaces 
connected  with  steel  plants  were  blown  in,  indicating 
that  the  production  of  pig  iron  for  steelmaking  may 
slightly  increase.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  opera- 
tion June  I  was  203,  against  212  on  May  i.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  in  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  63>4  per  cent,  of  its  blast  furnace 
capacity.  This  is  about  the  rate  of  production  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  time,  indicating  uniformity  in 
the  operations  of  the  corporation's  works  as  a  whole, 
this  being  accompanied  by  no  accumulation  of  stocks 
of  pig  iron. 

Manufacturers  of  cold-rolled  steel  shafting  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  makers  of  steel  bars,  re- 
ducing their  discounts  to  60  per  cent,  off  in  carloads 
and  55  per  cent,  off  in  smaller  lots,  delivered  in  base 
territory.  Makers  of  boiler  and  structural  rivets  have 
also  lowered  their  prices  to  correspond  with  steel  bar 
prices. 

The  steel  bar  trade  shows  some  improvement  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  reduction  in  prices.  A  considerable 
tonnage  of  steel  bars  was  placed  last  week  with  the 
leading  manufacturers  on  the  new  basis  by  agricul- 
tural implement  makers  and  other  large  consumers  who 
contract  at  this  time  fur  their  supply  for  the  twelve 
months  beginning  July  I.  . 

Other  lines  in  which  price  reductions  were  made  do 
not  show  much  improvement  in  business,  yet  the  week 
has  not  been  a  bad  one.  Among  orders  placed  for  new 
projects  involving  structural  material  were  6000  tons 
for  a  department  store  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  1200  tons  for 
the  new  building  of  the  American  Express  Company, 
New  York ;  2400  tons  for  the  by-product  coke  oven 
plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  5932  tons  for  the  Otis 
Bank  Building,  Chicago.  The  fabricating  contract  for 
the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  4000  tons,  has  at  length 
been  placed. 

Rail  orders  are  somewhat  better.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  has  bought  23,050  tons,  taking  13,050 
tons  from  the  several  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  7500  tons  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
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pany,  and  2500  tons  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system  has 
bought  25,000  tons  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany for  delivery  within  two  months,  and  a  further 
purchase  of  25,000  tons  is  under  consideration.  Other 
important  rail  inquiries  are  in  the  market,  including 
one  from  the  Harriman  system  for  40,000  tons. 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  has 
completed  part  of  its  new  large  plant  at  Gary,  Ind., 
and  satisfactory  test  runs  have  been  made. 

Among  new  business  now  coming  up  is  the  require- 
ment of  steel  plates  for  the  ten  new  torpedo  boats, 
amounting  to  5000  tons.  The  two  new  revenue  cutters 
will  take  2000  tons.  A  large  steel  company  at  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  low  bidder  on  4000  tons  of  plates  and  1500 
tons  of  shapes  for  the  collier  Jupiter,  to  be  built  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  Williamsburg  Bridge, 
New  York,  will  require  4000  tons  of  steel  for  reinforce- 
ment and  for  tower  construction.  Bids  are  now  in  for 
the  great  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  New  York. 

The  pig  iron  market  shows  little  change  in  demand 
as  prices  are  not  as  firm  as  they  should  be,  and  under 
such  conditions  consumers  naturally  wait  for  develop- 
ments. The  production  is  now  so  much  under  the  rate 
of  three  months  ago  that  it  must  be  close  to  if  not 
under  the  consumption.  In  the  last  half  of  May  stocks 
of  pig  iron  at  independent  furnaces  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania decreased  13,000  tons. 

An  event  of  great  importance  is  the  advance  of  pig 
tin  in  London  to  the  highest  price  ever  known.  It  is 
within  J4c-  per  lb.  of  the  highest  price  ever  reached  in 
New  York. 


The  Application  of  the  Anti-Trust  Decisions 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  American  Tobacco  cases  show  clearly  that  the 
mere  bigness  of  a  corporation  is  not  in  itself  to  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  This 
is  an  important  point  upon  which  the  judgment  nf  the 
public  appears  to  have  been  at  fault.  The  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  grew  out  of  the  fear  that  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  were  being  formed  by  agree- 
ment among  competitors  which  would  completely  con- 
trol their  respective  branches  of  business  and  that  the 
consumer  would  then  be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
or  be  limited  to  but  one  source  of  supply  for  a  neces- 
sity. The  Sherman  law  was  enacted  expressly  to 
check  such  a  disposition  among  business  interests  and 
it  did  so  to  some  extent.  So  much  respect  was  paid  to 
it  by  those  who  felt  absolutely  impelled  to  reduce  com- 
petition in  their  lines  that  they  turned  from  merely 
making,  trade  agreements  to  the  formation  of  large  cor- 
porations which  absorbed  as  many  competing  concerns 
as  was  possible  or  desirable.  Greater  corporations  were 
thus  created  after  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  law 
than  had  been  in  existence  or  even  dreamed  of  prior 
thereto.  These  corporations  the  public  has  regarded 
as  trusts  indiscriminately  and  as  violators  of  the  law 
because  of  their  great  size. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  shown  by  these  decisions 
that  a  big  corporation  stands  or  falls  according  to  its 
methods.  The  two  corporations  ordered  to  be  dis- 
solved or  reorganized  have  been  found  guilty  of  im- 
proper actions,  of  conducting  their  business  in  a  man- 
ner which  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  question  which  concerns  quite  a 
number    of    large    corporations    in    the    various    trades 


with  which  The  Iron  Age  is  identified  is  how  they  shall 
conduct  their  business  so  that  they  may  not  fall  under 
the  ban  of  the  law  as  have  the  Standard  Oil  and  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  companies.  Announcements  have  come 
from  Washington  that  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  not  conduct  a  crusade  against  large  corporations  it 
proposes  to  continue  its  activity  in  endeavoring  to  pun- 
ish all  corporations  and  their  officers  who  appear  to  be 
violating  the  law.  The  way  seems  clear,  in  the  light 
of  the  decisions,  for  large  corporations  to  avoid  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
law  and  even  to  clear  themselves  from  any  unpleasant 
attention  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is  to 
conduct  their  business  with  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  law  and  not  with  any  attempt  to  evade  it. 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  act  is  evidently  here  to  stay. 
Neither  its  enemies  nor  its  friends  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  amend  or  reconstruct  it.  It  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  highest  court  in  such  a  way  that  no  violator  is 
financially  so  strong  or  politically  so  powerful  as  to  be 
able  to  avoid  it,  while  the  way  has  been  pointed  out  for 
great  interests  to  proceed  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  without  harassing  attention  from  the  officers 
of  the  law.  It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  every  large 
interest  to  conduct  its  business  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path. 


Record  Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

New  records  are  being  made  in  all  the  general  classes 
of  iron  and  steel  exports.  The  sharp  increase  which 
has  recently  occurred  in  exports  of  the  tonnage  lines 
of  iron  and  steel  is  generally  appreciated,  but  it  is  not 
so  widely  known  that  in  agricultural  implements  and 
general  machinery  new  records  are  also  being  made. 
The  increase  in  the  tonnage  lines  is  lightly  ascribed  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
the  inference  is  probably  sometimes  drawn  that  were  it 
not  for  its  position  and  policy  no  special  development 
in  the  matter  of  exports  would  be  observed  at  this  time. 
When  it  is  perceived  that  exports  of  other  iron  and 
steel  products  are  this  year  exceeding  previous  records 
by  approximately  one-fourth,  it  becomes  apparent  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  influence  in  the  case  of 
the  tonnage  products,  the  movement  toward  heavier  ex- 
ports is  general. 

Before  considering  the  machinery  and  other  fabri- 
cated lines  a  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  tonnage  lines. 
In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  exports  of  the 
tonnage  lines  for  the  past  seven  years,  since  prior  to 
1904  the  exports  were,  as  a  rule,  much  lighter,  until  then 
being  made  up  chiefly  of  pig  iron  and  unfinished  steel. 
To  the  seven  years  has  been  added  an  estimate  for  191 1, 
based  on  the  four  months  so  far  reported.  The  figures 
cover  scrap,  pig  iron,  unfinished  steel  and  finished 
rolled  steel  such  as  structural  material,  plates,  bars, 
sheets  and  pipe,  together  with  wire,  nails,  etc. 

Iron  and  Steel  Exports,   Gross  Tons. 

1904 1,167,710  1908 964,266 

1905 1,010,255  1909 1,239,708 

1906 1,325,740  1910 1.535,693 

1907 1,301,979  1911 2,240'.000* 


•Three  times  the   total   for  the   four  months   reported. 

The  exports  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year 
were  one-half  greater  than  the  average  rate  of  last 
year,  and  more  than  double  the  average  in  1904  and 
1905,  The  actual  exports  in  the  four  months  of  this 
year  were  as  follows  : 


Gross  tons. 

January     152,140 

'February     150,702 


Gross  tons. 

March    21S.667 

April    227,832 
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For  several  years  prior  to  1910  the  exports  averaged 
approximately  100,000  tons  per  month,  the  exports  in 
1910  averaging  125,000  tons  a  month,  so  that  the  sharp 
increase  in  recent  months  is  readily  apparent.  The 
April  exports  were  approximately  125  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  prior  to  last  year. 

The  declared  value  of  the  above  tonnage  exports 
has  been  as  follows : 


1904 $42,551,109 

1905 42,104,348 

1906 52,215.089 

1907 60,046,221 

January,     1911 .  .$6,243,064 
February,     1911.    5,845.972 


1908 $43,397,323 

1909 50,783,138 

1910 63.276,714 


March,    1911 $7,443,241 

.\pril,    1911 8,696.136 


The  monthly  average  prior  to  1910  was  a  trifle  over 
$4,000,000,  while  the  April  exports  were  slightly  more 
than  double  this,  indicating  that  there  has  been  nearly 
as  great  an  increase  in  value  as  there  has  been  in  ton- 
nage. The  total  for  the  four  months  of  this  year  was 
$28,228,413,  or  at  the  rate  of  $85,000,000  a  year,  indi- 
cating a  large  gain  over  any  previous  year.  If  there 
has  been  any  considerable  decrease  in  the  unit  value  of 
the  lines  exported,  this  has  been  fully  compensated  by 
the  exports  being  made  up  more  largely  of  the  more 
finished  products. 

The  value  of  the  other  products  classed  in  the  govern- 
ment returns  as  ""iron  and  steel"  but  outside  of  the  ton- 
nage lines  just  referred  to,  and  made  up  of  hardware, 
cutlery,  machinery  and  parts  of  machinery,  etc.,  has 
been  as  follows : 


1904 $86,002,504 

1903 100,824,165 

1906 120,340.499 

1907 137.020,560 


1908 $107,715,791 

1909 106,897,193 

1910 137,993.189 


January,     1911  .$12,496,897 
February,     1911    12,844,820 


March,    1911... $15, 148,607 
.Xpril,    1911 16.220.920 


These  exports  have  fluctuated  widely,  but  as  1907 
and  1910  showed  substantially  the  same  total,  while  in- 
termediate or  preceding  years  showed  smaller  totals,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  has  not  recently  been  a 
definite  tendency  toward  an  increase,  but  whereas  the 
monthly  average  in  the  two  record  years,  1907  and 
1910,  was  $11,500,000,  January  and  February  last 
showed  a  gain  of  10  per  cent,  over  this  average,  March 
a  gain  of  30  per  cent,  and  April  a  gain  of  more  than 
40  per  cent. 

In  agricultural  implements,  which  the  government 
returns  do  not  classify  as  iron  and  steel,  but  which  are 
distinctly  an  iron  and  steel  proposition,  exports  have 
been  at  record  rates  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  these  are 
more  or  less  seasonable  goods  it  might  be  misleading  to 
compare  the  results  of  the-  first  four  months  of  this 
year  directly  with  the  averages  of  preceding  years,  and 
a  comparison  will  therefore  be  made  to  show  that  last 
year  was  a  record  year,  another  comparison  then  show- 
ing that  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  have  greatly 
surpassed  the  record  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.  Exports  of  agricultural  implements  have 
been  as  follows  in  the  past  seven  years : 


1904 $21,654,892 

1905 22,124,312 

1906 24,744,762 

1907 25,597,272 


1908 $23,264,939 

1909 27,327.428 

1910 31,291,351 


Thus  the  value  of  agricultural  implement  exports 
last  year  exceeded  the  best  previous  year  by  nearly  15 
per  cent,  and  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  by 
more  than  30  per  cent.  Exports  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  compare  with  these  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year  as  follows : 

1910.  1911. 

January    $3,230,249  $4,208,316 

FebruaTy    3,728,778  3,537,036 

March   3,769,847  4,890,047 

.■\pril      3,034,348  5,476,750 


Four  months. $13,763,222  $18,112,149 


The  increase  from  the  four  months  of  last  year  to 
the  four  months  of  this  is  32  per  cent.,  and  on  this 
basis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  exports  this  year  have 
been  at  a  rate  of  70  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  in 
the  five  years  1904-8  inclusive. 

Thus  there  is  this  year  a  large  increase  in  exports 
of  the  three  lines,  tonnage  commodities,  machinery,  etc., 
and  agricultural  implements.  In  a  nutshell,  the  ex- 
ports of  these  three  lines  in  the  four  months  of  this 
year  have  been  at  the  rate  of  $310,000,000  a  year, 
over  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  exports  in  1910,  and 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  exports  in  the 
few  years  preceding  igio. 

Exports  of  all  merchandise  have  not  been  increas- 
ing this  year,  the  total  exports  being  valued  as  follows: 

January    $197,069,111  March     $158,670,956 

February    17j.945,805  April    158,008.093 

The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products,  including 
agricultural  implements,  amounted  in  April  to  $30,393,- 
806,  or  19.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  This  is 
really  an  excellent  record.  While  there  has  been  much 
advice  given  recently  that- this  country  "must  get  on  an 
export  basis"  it  appears  that  without  making  any  par- 
ticular effort  to  change  fundamental  conditions  the  pro- 
ducers of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers using  these  products,  have  been  getting  more 
on  an  export  basis  by  the  simple  process  of  selling  more 

export  goods. 

♦-•-♦ 

Intensive  Production 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  many  firms  to  be  able 
to  boast  that  there  is  not  a  single  article  in  their 
line  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  manufacture. 
"Orders !  More  orders !"  they  cry,  and  the  salesmen 
with  such  exhortations  ringing  in  their  ears  are  led 
into  believing  that  increased  volume  of  business  at  any 
cost  is  what  is  most  desired  by  their  employers.  Ac- 
cordingly, any  good  sized  order  is  considered  ac- 
ceptable, provided  the  selling  price  has  not  been  cut 
ruinously,  with  the  result  that  the  list  of  articles  man- 
ufactured by  the  firm  swells  enormously,  the  works  be- 
come crowded  with  both  new  and  obsolete  tools,  and 
the  "new  machinery  account''  attains  astonishing  pro- 
portions. The  practice  is  considered  very  good  busi- 
ness by  manv  firms  who  have  proved  themselves  quite 
successful. 

Here  and  there,  however,  an  establishment  is  to  be 
found  which  appears  to  hold  an  entirely  different 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  manufacturing  on  such  a 
wide  scope.  Such  firms  are  like  the  medical  specialist 
of  modern  times;  all  his  energies  have  been  expended 
and  plans  laid  with  the  attainment  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped equipment  for  one  specific  line  as  the  one  aim 
and  purpose.  Not  a  little  shrewdness  and  boldness  is 
demanded  in  the  choice  of  such  a  business  policy: 
shrewdness,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  thing  has  been 
seen  in  advance  of  competitors ;  boldness,  because  of 
the  risk  to  be  taken,  the  putting  of  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket.  Many  will  question  the  wisdom  of  taking  the 
risk.  Our  world  is  made  up  of  both  radicals  and 
conservatives — of  ''the  pushers  and  the  pushed" —  and 
there  will  be  few  who  will  deny  that  progress  is  other 
than  the  fruit  of  the  radical  mind  brought  to  maturity 
under  the  calm  eye  of  the  conservative.  Where  once 
we  walked,  now  we  ride — and  fly. 

A  firm  can  be  cited  which  ten  years  ago,  employ- 
ing several  hundred  hands,  took  orders  for  anything 
from  wood  screws  to  lamp  burners,  just  as  do  a  thous- 
and other  firms  today.     A  change  in  the  personnel  of 
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its  management  was  responsible  for  3  change  in  policy 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    This  new  policy  called 
for  specializing,  and  specializing  on  those  things  which 
would  mean  the  greatest  returns  on  money  invested.   A 
study  of  its  market  showed  what  those  things  were. 
Machinery    was    then    built    and    processes   were    de- 
vised to  cut  production  costs  and  to  intensify  the  pro- 
duction of  these  few  widely  used  ai tides.      *,>;  laaci 
business    was   then    secured'  as   woula   keep   the    shop 
running  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  at  a  handsome  profit. 
It  is,  however,  more  necessary  with  intensive,  special- 
ized production   to   keep  ahead  of  all  competitors  in 
the  matter  of  low  production  costs.     To  succeed  per- 
manently, such  a  manufacturer  must  be  among  the  best 
at  the  game.     But  the  game  is  well  worth  the  candle. 
Neither  a  long  nor  a  vehement  argument  is  needed 
to  convince  one  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  orders, 
not  the  volume  of  business,  alone  that  counts.     Every 
bit  of  business  taken  at  a  meager  profit  may  mean  the 
tying  up  of  productive  machinery  at  the  expense  of 
other   business   which  would   bring   a   more   generous 
profit.     Although  the  former  may  not  mean  an  actual 
loss,  it  certainly  means  less  profits  at  the  year's  end; 
whereas,  with  a  firm  whose  plant  is  run  on  the  spe- 
cialized output  plan,  preference  is  given  to  that  busi- 
ness which  is  known  to  bring  maximum  returns.     The 
trained  skill  of  the  entire  productive  force  is  then  con- 
centrated in  the  endeavor  to  make  that  return  greater 
day  by  day. 


■♦»  » 


Higher  Machine  Tool  Prices 

The  reports  of  the  past  two  months  that  the  price 
of  machine  tools  was  to  drop  were  without  foundation 
in  fact.  The  tendency  will  be  upward  rather  than 
downward,  and  when  the  revival  of  business  comes 
prices  will  be  increased  very  materially,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  builders.  Conditions  justify  this 
action. 

Machinery  lists  are  as  they  were  at  the  high  point 
of  production  four  or  five  years  ago.  In  some  cases 
they  are  higher.  The  prices  were  created  under  the 
influences  of  prosperous  business.  At  that  time  each 
manufacturer  sought  to  put  his  business  on  a  normal 
money-making  basis.  This  had  until  then  been  impos- 
sible because  of  the  bitterness  of  competition  which 
had  existed  before  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers' Association  had  brought  the  manufacturers 
together  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over 
their  differences  and  softening  asperities.  Compe- 
tition was  led  into  legitimate  channels.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  new  relationship  in  the  trade  even  the 
influence  of  a  complete  reaction  from  good  to  bad 
times  failed  to  bring  with  it  the  cutting  of  prices, 
except  in  somewhat  isolated  cases.  Relations  within 
the  trade  have  not  been  seriously  strained.  The  occa- 
sional announcement  of  an  advance  in  prices  by 
individual  manufacturers  has  served  to  stiffen  the 
situation. 

Machine  tool  prices  should  be  higher,  if  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  retain  the  margin  of  profit  which  was 
established  in  1906-1907.  Since  then  machinery  has 
been  much  improved.  Competition  has  impelled  the 
addition  of  fixtures  and  appurtenances  which  make 
equipment  more  convenient  of  operation,  besides  giving 
it  a  larger  scope  of  usefulness.  Modern  methods  of 
manufacture  have  brought  heavier  construction  in 
machinery.  The  cost  of  labor  is  no  less,  materials 
are  but  slightly  lower  and  overhead  charges  are  not 


shrinking.     Consequently 
follow  a  revival  of  trade. 
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The  Steel  Corporation  Buys  Coal  Lands 

An  important  deal  has  about  been  closed  whereby  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporatiun,  through  the  H.  C  Frick 
Coke  Company,  secures  some  8,000  acres  of  coking  coal 
land  and  956  coke  ovens  belonging  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  the  coke  ovens  having  been  operated  under  the 
name  of  the  Colonial  Coke  Company.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  also  secured  about  8000  acres  of  coking  coal 
lands  formerly  operated  by  the  Monongahela  River  Con- 
solidated Coal  &  Coke  Company.  It  is  said  to  have  paid 
about  $1750  per  acre  for  the  8000  acres  bought  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  this  price  also  including  the 
056  coke  ovens ;  and  is  reported  to  have  paid  about  $900 
per  acre  for  the  yooo  acres  bought  from  the  Mononga- 
hela River  Company.  The  properties  are  to  be  paid  for 
in  3S-year  5  per  cent,  bonds.  The  transaction  will  re- 
move the  Colonial  Coke  Company  as  a  seller  of  coke  in 
the  open  market.  This  company  has  been  operating  its 
ovens  practically  full  for  some  months,  and  has  been 
selling  its  surplus  furnace  coke  in  the  open  market  at 
relatively  low  prices.  The  growing  scarcity  of  good  coal 
lands  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  given  as  the  reason  of 
the  purchase.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  will  still 
have  about  150,000  acres  of  good  coal  lands  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district. 

♦-•-♦^ 

On  Monday  next  the  Pittsburgh  offices  of  the  McClin- 
tic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  steel  fabricator,  will 
be  removed  from  the  Park  Building  to  rooms  1218-1224, 
inclusive,  Oliver  Building,  Smithfield  street.  On  the  same 
date  the  contracting  and  treasury  departments  will  also 
be  removed  from  Rankin,  Pa.,  where  the  company  oper- 
ates a  large  plant,  to  the  new  offices  in  the  Oliver  Building. 


The  machine  shops  of  the  Caledonia  Railway  Com- 
pany, St.  Rollox,  Scotland,  are  lighted  by  an  installation 
of  compressed  gas,  112,000  candle-power  being  required. 
A  pressure  of  54  in.  of  water  is  obtained  by  rotary  com- 
pressors. The  inverted  lamps  vary  from  60  to  1500  candle- 
power  per  single  burner,  and  are  said  to  have  an  effi- 
ciency of  60  candle-power  per  cubic  foot  of  gas,  a  result 
due  not  only  to  the  high  i>ressure,  but  also  to  a  pre- 
heating device  by  which  the  gas  and  air  mi.xture  is  warmed 
before  entering  the  burn:r. 


The  Pittsburgh  Piping  &:  Equipment  Company,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Smallman  streets,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  shipping 
the  material  required  for  piping  up  the  new  two  blast 
furnaces  of  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  South  Chicago, 
111.,  consisting  of  20-in.  cast  iron  pipe  for  underground 
work,  cast  steel  valves  and  fittings,  and  steam  exhaust 
and  riveted  steel  piping  up  to  72-in.  diameter,  with  all 
connections  to  the  blowers.  The  material  and  workman- 
ship were  specified  to  be  of  the  highest  grade.  This 
company  also  recently  completed  a  high-pressure  piping 
installation  of  2000  hp.  in  a  cement  plant  ia  Tennessee. 


The  American  Lead  Company  has  moved  its  general 
offices  from  3112  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  where  its 
plant  still  remains,  to  508-509  Diamond  Bank  Building. 
This  company  makes  lead,  tin  and  chemical  pipe,  wire  sol- 
der, art  glass  lead,  lead  drum  traps,  the  American  lead 
trap  with  reinforced  vents  and  drains,  etc.,  and  is  now 
operating  its  plant  day  and  night. 


The  Pittd)urgh  White  Metal  Company,  3112  Penn  ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh,  manufacturer  of  babbitt  and  anti-friction 
metals,  making  a  specialty  of  babbitt  for  armature  bear- 
ings, has  removed  its  offices  to  rooms  508-509  Diamond 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  operating  its  plant  to 
good  capacity. 


The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company,  901  Fort  Dear- 
born Building,  Chicago.  III.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  235-ft.  single  leaf  double  track 
bridge  over  the  Calumet  River  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  city  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  has  also  placed  an  order  for  a  iso-ft.  single  leaf 
highway  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles  River. 
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Personal 


W.  R.  Anderson  has  resigned  as  general  manager 
of  the  Arjderson  Forge  &  Machine  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  taking  effect  June  i.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  company  since  its  organization  as  manager.  W.  T. 
Howell,  who  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  has  been 
connected  with  the  company  in  the  capacity  of  general 
superintendent,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
general  manager.  Mr.  Anderson  retains  his  interest  in 
the  company  and  will  remain  on  the  board  of  directors. 
He  is  not  prepared  to  make  public  his  plans  for  the  future, 
but  will  take  a  vacation  of  about  a  month. 

Fred  McFawn  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Watrous  Mfg.  Company  and  associated  himself  with  the 
Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  traveling  from  the 
Western  office,  73  Lake  street,  Chicago,  and  paying  special 
attention  to  steel  stampings. 

Horst  Peltz,  general  manager  of  the  German  Garbe 
Boiler  Works,  is  now  in  this  country  to  arrange  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Garbe  boiler  in  the  United  States.  He 
makes  his  headquarters  with  the  Wiener  Machinery  Com- 
pany, 50  Church  street.  New  York  City. 

Edward  G.  Elcock,  president  of  the  Hansell-Elcock 
Company,  structural  steel  fabricator,  Chicago,  and  Mrs. 
Elcock  were  the  victims  of  an  automobile  accident  last 
week.  While  on  their  way  to  the  Indianapolis  Decoration 
Day  races  their  car  was  wrecked,  Mrs.  Elcock  being  seri- 
ously injured  internally  and  Mr.  Elcock  breaking  his  arm. 
They  are  now  at  a  Chicago  hospital. 

The  recent  death  of  Alexander  E.  Brown,  founder, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Brown  Hoisting 
Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  resulted  in 
several  changes  in  the  officers  of  that  company.  Harvey 
H.  Brown,  formerly  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  a 
brother  of  Alexander  E.  Brown,  has  been  elected  president. 
Alexander  C.  Brown,  son  of  the  former  president,  has 
been  made  vice-president.  George  C.  Wing  remains  sec- 
retary. Charles  T.  Pratt,  formerly  assistant  treasurer,  be- 
comes treasurer.  Richard  B.  Sheridan  has  been  made  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Penn  Steel  Castings  &  Machine  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  May  12, 
elected  Walter  S.  Bickley  president,  succeeding  Mortimer 
H.  Bickley,  deceased. 

George  K.  Hamfeldt  has  resigned  as  general  manager 
of  the  blast  furnace  department  and  as  consulting  engineer 
of  Les  Petits  Fils  de  F.  de  Wendel  &  Cie.,  of  Germany, 
effective  July  i.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
nected with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  later,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  built  its  plant  at  Midland,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Craine,  who  has  represented  the  Buhl  Sons  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the  ^lichigan  territory  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  become  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Shafting  Company,  Detroit,  and  now  represents  the  latter 
company  in  the  same  territory. 

Albert  A.  Bialas,  formerly  with  the  Midland  Steel 
Company  and  later  a  salesman  for  the  S.  Jarvis  Adams 
Company,  Pittsburgh  and  Midland,  Pa.,  will  hereafter  be 
associated  with  the  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Company 
as  special  sales  representative.  The  Columbia  Steel  & 
Shafting  Company's  general  offices  are  in  the  Empire 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Friedenstein,  director  of  William  Cooke  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Sheffield,  England,  whose  American  representatives  are 
John  Helmuth  &  Co.,  30  Church  street,  New  York,  is  at 
present  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York.  Mr.  Friedenstein, 
who  manages  the  foreign  and  colonial  business  for  his 
company,  is  en  route  around  the  world  looking  after  the 
interests  of  his  company  in  this  country,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

J.  B.  Shacklock,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  E. 
Shacklock,  Ltd.,  manufacturer  of  stoves  and  ranges,  Dune- 
din,  New  Zealand,  accompanied  by  his  son,  H.  A.  Shack- 
lock, 'and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Murray,  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
United  States,  en  route  for  England.  Mr.  Shacklock  is 
visiting  the  plants  of  the  various  manufacturers  of  foundry 
and  machine  shop  equipment  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  works.  Mail  addressed  to  64 
Parker  street,  Derby,  England,  will  reach  him  before  his 
return  home. 

W.  H.  Hegmann,  911  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,   Pa., 


has  accepted  the  agency  for  western  Pennsylvania  of  John 
Hy.  Andrew  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  on  high- 
grade  high-speed  and  carbon  steels,  which  are  known  as 
Toledo  (Sheffield)  tool  steels.  Mr.  Hegmann  has  had 
some  twenty-four  years  of  tool  steel  mill  experience  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  with  the  Crescent  Steel  Company 
and  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company  as  superintendent. 

F.  G.  Haldy,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  door 
check  and  hoist  departments  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg. 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Whitlock  Coil  Pipe  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Phillips  Isham,  of  Nash,  Isham  &  Co.,  pig-iron  mer- 
chants, New  York,  has  gone  on  an  extended  Western 
trip,  including  California  and  Alaska. 

W.  L.  Saunders,  president  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Com- 
pany, II  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

B.  S.  Harrison,  London,  England,  representing  Sota  & 
Aznar,  producers  of  Spanish  iron  ore,  who  has  been  in 
this  country  since  May  13,  returned  to  England  June  3. 

H.  A.  Berg  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  blast 
furnace  of  the  Midland  Steel  Company,  Midland,  Pa., 
effective  June  l.  This  plant  is  now  owned  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Crucible  Steel  Company,  an  identified  interest  of 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America. 


Obituary 

John  J.  Spearman,  Sharon,  Pa.,  died  May  31,  aged  87 
years.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  pig  iron  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  Born  at  McKee's  Gap,  Blair  County,  Pa., 
his  first  employment  was  at  blast  furnaces  in  that  vicinity. 
In  January,  1847,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Schoen- 
berger,  Agnew  &  Co.'s  furnace  at  Sharon.  In  1853  he- 
purchased  the  Mazeppa  furnace  near  Mercer,  Pa.,  which 
he  operated  until  1859,  when  he  became  manager  of  the 
furnace  at  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  owned  by  James  Pierce,  retir- 
ing from  that  position  in  1862  to  become  manager  for 
James  Wood  &  Sons,  Wheatland,  Pa.,  and  subsequently 
securing  an  interest  in  the  firm.  In  1872  he  organized  the 
Spearman  Iron  Company,  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  and  managed 
that  company  until  its  property  was  taken  over  some  years 
ago  by  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  and  had  held  that  position  for  39  years. 

Jay  H.  Ketcs,  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Standard  Wheel  Company,  with  plants  at  Indianapohs 
and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  died  May  26  at  Terre  Haute,  aged 
52  years. 

John  D.  Hooker,  who  resigned  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  last 
year,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  May  24,  aged  75  years. 
Since  retiring  from  active  business  he  had  been  engaged 
in  philanthropic  and  scientific  work. 

Simon  Perkins,  Sharon,  Pa.,  a  retired  pig  iron  manu- 
facturer, died  May  27,  aged  72  years.  He  was  largely 
interested  in  local  manufacturing,  railroad  and  banking 
operations.     He  leaves  four  children. 


"The  Spontaneous  Combustion  of  Coal  with  special 
Reference  to  Bituminous  Coals  of  the  Illinois  Type,"  by 
S.  W.  Parr  and  F.  W.  Kressmann,  has  just  been  issued 
as  Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  engineering  experiment  station 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  bulletin  describes  a 
series  of  experiments  directed  toward  the  determination 
of  the  fundamental  causes  underlying  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  coal.  These  causes  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  I.  External  sources  of  heat,  such  as  contact 
with  steam  pipes,  hot  walls,  and  the  impact  of  large  masses 
in  the  process  of  unloading,  height  of  the  piles,  etc. 
2.  Fineness  of  divisions.  3,  Moisture.  4.  Activity  of  oxi- 
dizable  compounds,  such  as  iron  pyrites.  A  hi.storical  re- 
view of  the  literature  upon  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  coal  is  given  in  the  appendix.  Copies  of  this  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application  to  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
Director  of  the  engineering  experiment  station,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  announces  that  he  has  perfected  -a. 
storage  battery  for  motor  cars  or  vehicles  of  any  kind' 
which  can  be  recharged  in  three  or  four  minutes  and  will 
have  a  life  of  50  or  60  miles.  He  states  that  it  is  so  small 
and  light  that  it  can  be  put  into  a  suit  case. 
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Pig  Iron  Production 
May  Shows  a  Further  Heavy  Decline 


Active  Capacity  Reduced  June  1 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  the  31  days  of  May  fell 
much  below  the  production  in  the  30  days  of  April.  The 
total  make  of  coke  and  anthracite  pig  iron  in  May  was 
1,893,456  gross  ton^.  or  61.079  tons  a  day,  against  2,065.086 
tons  in  April,  or  68.836  tons  a  day.  Thus  the  indications 
at  the  beginning  of  May  of  a  continuation  of  the  decline  in 
production  were  realized.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  de- 
cline in  output  will  continue,  as  the  furnaces  connected  with 
steel  plants  are  becoming  a  little  more  active  than  in 
May. 

Daily  Rate  of  Production 

The  daily  rate  of  production  of  coke  and  anthracite 
pig  iron  by  months,  beginning  with  April,  1910,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Daily    Rate    of   Pig   Iron    Production    by   Months — Gross    Tons. 

Steel  Works.        Merchant.  Total. 

April,    1910    55,663  27,129-  82,792 

May    52,235  2-4,867  77,102 

June     51,637  23,879  75,516 

July     47.183  22,122  69.305 

August     46.534  21,429  67.963 

September     47,007  21,536  68,542 

October     45,794  21,726  67.520 

November      41,427  22.232  63,659 

December     35,909  21,440  57.349 

Tanuary,    1911    36.401  20,351  56,752 

February     '. . .  42,349  21,741  64.090 

March     48,970  21,066  70.036 

April     47.805  21.031  68,836 

May    42,270  '18.809  61,079 

-May  Output  by  Districts 

The  table  below  gives  the  production  of  all  coke  and 
anthracite  furnaces  in  May  and  the  four  months  pre- 
ceding : 


Monthly  Pig  Iron  Production — Gross   Tons. 

Tanuary.  February.    March.  April.  May. 

(31  davs)  (28  days)  (31  days)  (30  days)  (31  days) 

New   York 136,519  131,238  157,524  139,674  130,927 

New    Jersey 12,627  6,006  5,869  5.150  9,788 

l-ehigh     Valley 68,324  56,367  69,263  78,182  79,731 

Schuylkill    Valley....     60,592  57,321  67,634  S5,305  46,827 
Lower      Susquehanna 

and    Lebanon    Val.     43,942  42,729  46,980  44.537  44,179 

Pittsburgh     district..  409,698  424,517  531,521  488,447  422,000 

Shenango     Valley....      82,922  86,908  109,799  109,239  88,170 

West.     Penn 94,118  96,616  120,464  100,593  61,892 

Maryland,       Virginia 

and     Kentucky 56,424  57,759  61,628  60,978  53.271 

Wheeling     district...      77,715  95,571  135,775  119,489  115,213 

Mahoning     Valley...    174,318  201,624  203.006  189,822  187.748 
Central     and     North. 

Ohio    127,579  144.806  170,914  161,742  152,909 

Hocking      Valley. 

Hanging  Rock  and 

S.VV.    Ohio    33.253  32.396  35,173  27,084  27,185 

Mich.,     Minn.,     Mo., 

Wis..    Col.,    Wash.     60,941  61,406  69,741  76,379  71,938 

Chicago     district 165,826  155,498  213,638  236.550  238.424 

Alabama    128,188  118,594  143,751  149,737  134,386 

Tenn.,     Georgia     and 

Texas     26,340  25,153  28,331  22,178  28,868 

Totil    1,759.326  1,794.509  2,171,111   2,065,086  1,893,456 

The  furnaces  blown  out  in  May  included  one  Swede  in 
the  Schuylkill  Valley ;  Sheridan  in  the  Lebanon  Valley ; 
one  Lucy  in  the  Pittsburgh  district ;  .\tlantic.  Hall  and  one 
Xew  Castle  in  the  Shenango  Valley.  Pulaski  and  Ivanhoe 
(banked)  in  Virginia;  Norton  in  Kentucky:  Belmont  in 
West  Virginia;  one  Ohio  at  Youngstown :  Star  in  the 
Hanging  Rock  region ;  two  Mayville  in  Wisconsin  and  one 
Ensley  in  Alabama.  Quite  a  number  of  these  furnaces, 
however,  were  simply  blown  out  for  repairs,  and  they  may 
be  expected  to  be  blown  in  when  repairs  are  completed. 
The  furnaces  blown  in  in  ^lay  comprised  one  Eliza  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district ;  three  Cambria  at  Johnstown.  Pa. ; 
Buena  Vista  in  Virginia,  and  one  Illinois  at  South  Chicago. 

Capacity  in  Blast  June  1  and  May  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  daily  capacity  of  fur- 
naces in  blast  June  i  and  May  i : 
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Foundry  Iron  at  Chicago  District  Furnace. 
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Cof^e    atid    Anthracite    Furnaces    in   Blast. 

Total  r June  I. ,  , May  1. ^ 

Location                       number  Number  Capacity  Number  Capacity 

of  furnaces.                 of  stacks,  in  blast,     per  day.  in  blast,     per  day. 

New    York : 

Buffalo    17  12  4,049  12  4.327 

Other    New    York 7  1  164  1  164 

New    Jersey    7  1  183  1  172 

Spiegel    2 

Pennsylvar  ia : 

Lehigh   Valley    24  13  2,497  13  2,524 

Spiegel     3  1  75  1  82 

Schuylkill    Valley    16  6  1,429  7  1.810 

Low.     Susquehanna....      7  3  616  3  583 

Lebanon    Vallev     10  5  831  6  862 

Pittsburgh     district 50  35  14.717  34  14,467 

Spiegel    3  1  150  2  273 

Shenango    Valley     20  8  2,618  11  3,641 

West.    Penn 27  9  2,700  6  1,755 

Maryland    4  3  728  3  749 

Wheeling    district    14  10  3,547  11  3,983 

Ohio: 

Mahoning    Valley    23  15  5,685  16  6,085 

Central    and    North 22  13  4,932  13  5.082 

Hocking  Val.,   Hanging 

Rock  and  S.W.Ohio.  IS  6  865  7  902 

Illinois    and    Indiana 34  20  7.935  19  7,585 

Micb.,    Wis.    and    Minn..  10  5  1,029  6  1,455 

Colo.,  Mo.  and  Wash 7  4  1,102.  4  1,090 

The  South; 

Virginia    23  6  745  9  972 

Kentucky    5  1  81  2  311 

Alabama    46  17  4,335  IS  4,823 

Tenn.    and    Georgia...  20  8  831  7  735 

Total 416  203  61,844       212  64.432 

Production  of  Steel  Companies 

Returns  from  all  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  various  independent  steel  companies 
show  the  following  totals  of  product  month  by  month. 
Only  steel  making  iron  is  included  in  these  figures,  to- 
gether with  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen  and  ferrosilicon. 
These  last,  while  stated  separately,  are  also  included  in 
the  columns  of  "total  production" : 

Production  of  Steel  Companies — Gross  Tons. 


Chart  of  Pig  Iron  Production  and  Prices 

The  fluctuations  in  pig  iron  production  from  January, 
1907,  to  the  present  time  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart.  The  figures  represented  by  the  heavy  line  are  those 
of  daily  average  production,  by  months,  of  coke  and  anth- 
racite iron.  The  two  other  curves  on  the  chart  represent 
monthly  average  prices  of  Southern  No.  2  foundry  pig  iron 
at  Cincinnati  and  of  local  No.  2  foundry  iron  at  furnace  at 
Chicago.  They  are  based  on  the  weekly  market  quotations 
of  The  Iron  Age.  The  two  sets  of  figures  are  as  follows : 
Daily  Average  Production   of  Coke  and  .dnthracite   Pig  Iron  in   the 


United  States   by   Months  Since   January    1 


1907. 

January     71,149 

February     73.038 

March     71.821 

April     73,885 

May     74,048 

June     74,486 

July    72.763 

August     72.594 

September     72,783 

October     75,386 

November     60,937 

December    39,815 

Monthly    Average    Piices    in    Dollars 
Iron    at   Cincinnati  and    Local   No 
trict  Furnace  Since  January,   1907. 
1907.  1908. 

Sou.     Loc.     Sou.     Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2,  No.  2,  No. 


1908, 
33,718 
37,163 
39,619 
38,289 
37,603 
36,444 
39,287 
43,851 
47,300 
50,554 
52,595 
56,158 


1907- 
1909. 
57.975 
60.976 
59.232 
57.962 
60,753 
64,656 
67,793 
72.546 
79,507 
83,856 
84,917 
85.022 


-Gross    Tons. 


1911. 
56,752 
64,090 
70,036 
68,836 
61.047 


1910. 
84,148 
85,616 
84.459 
82,792 
77,102 
75,516 

69,305       

67,963       

68,476       

67,520       

63,659       

57,349       

/    Southern    No.    2    Foundry 
2   Foundry   at    Chicago   Dis- 


1909.  1910. 

Sou.     Loc.     Sou.     Loc. 
No.  2,  No.  2,  No.  2,  No.  2, 
Cin.    Chi.      Cin.    Chi. 


, Pig.- 

1909. 

January    1.117,823 

February    1.073,363 

March     1,140,553 

April     1,093,092 

May    1,256,448 

June    1,365,527 

July    1,508,762 

August     1.591,991 

September     1.660,839 

October      1.769.094 

November    1.689,994 

December     1,768,799 


■Total  production. - 


1910. 
1.773,201 
1.620.539 
1,739,212 
1,669,898 
1,619,283 
1,549,112 
1,462,689 
1.442.572 
1,410.221 
1.419,624 
1.242,804 
1,113,174 


1911, 
1,128,448 
1,185.782 
1.518.063 
1.434.142 
1.310,378 


Spiegeleisen  and 
■^fe^romanganese. 


1910. 
19.538 
21.396 
25.591 
22.304 
26.529 
27,680 
22.924 
25,756 
15,151 
8.500 
9,032 
12,178 


1911. 

8,360 
12,821 
11.784 
10.657 
13,641 


Cin.    Chi.  Cin.     Chi 

Jan 26.00  25.50  16.15   18.10  16.26  17.00  17.25   18.50 

Feb 26.00  25.50  15.75   17.81  16.13  16.40  17.06   18.50 

March      26.00  25.75  15.50  17.50  15.05  16.15  16.30  17.80 

April     25.06  26.00  15.20   17.38  14.25  16.15  15.37   17.00 

May     24.25  26.50  14.75   17.28  14.50  16.15  15.00   16.56 

June      24.10  26.25  15.25   17.38  14.70  16.15  14.85   16.25 

July      23.85  25.20  15.00   17.20  15.75  16.65  14.75   16.06 

Aug 23.00  24.50  15.25   17.00  16,38  16.78  14.3116.00 

Sept 21.50  23.75  15.65   16.70  17.35  18.35  14.25   15.90 

Oct 20.95  22.10  15.75   16.50  17.88  18.50  14.25   15.56 

Nov 19.50  20.31  16.00   16.75  17.75  18.50  14.25   15.50 

Dec 17.00   18.55  16.25   17.00  17.45  18.50  14.25   15.50 

Jan..    1911.    14,25.    15.00:    Feb..    14.25.    15.00:    March,  14.25,    15.00 

April,    14.25,    15.00;    May,  14.00,    15.00. 

The  Record  of  Production 

Production   of   Coke   and  Anthracite   Pig  Iron  in   tJie    United  States 
bv  Montfis  Since  January   1,   1907. —  Gross  Tons. 

1907  1908  1909  1910 

January      2.205.607       1,045,250       1,797.560       2,608,605 

February      2,045,068       1,077,740       1,707,340       2,397,254 

March     2,226,457        1,228,204       1,832,194       2,617,949 

April     2,216,558       1,149,602       1,738,877       2,483,763 

May      2.295,505        1,165,688        1,883,330       2,390,180 

Tune      2,234,575        1,092,131        1.930,866       2.265.478 

July    2.255.660        1,218,129       2,103,431       2,148,442 

August      2,250,410        1,359,831        2,248,930       2.106,847 

September     2.183,487        1,418,998       2,385,206       2.056,275 

October      2,336.972        1.567,198       2,599,541        2,093,121 

November      1,828.125        1,577.854       2.547.508       1.909.780 

December     1,234.279        1,740,912       2,635,680        1,777,817 

January.    1911,    1,759,326;    February,    1911,    1.794,509;    March,    1911, 
2,171,111;    April,    1911,   2,064,086:   May,    1911,    1,893,456. 


The  Master  Boilermakers'  Meeting 

The  International  Master  Boilermakers,  Associa- 
tion held  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
May  23  to  25,  with  300  members  in  attendance,  repre- 
senting half  of  the  total  membership.  The  president, 
A.  N.  Lucas,  Milwaukee,  in  his  opening  address,  urged 
a  liberal  policy  in  the  education  of  apprentices  arguing 
that  it  is  most  profitable  to  a  railroad  to  develop  its 
own  boilermakers  and  other  mechanics.  This  subject 
was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  of  the  convention. 
F.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  C.  W.  Cross, 
supervisor  of  apprenticeship  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  and  others  went  into  this  most  important  ques- 
tion. J.  D.  Farasey,  Cleveland,  spoke  for  the  Ameri- 
can Boiler  Manufacturers'  Association. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  steel  versus 
iron  tubes,  it  appears  that  there  is  but  little  to  choose 
between  them,  but  that  that  little  is  in  favor  of  the 
steel  boiler  tube.  The  steel  tubes  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
more  brittle  and  tend  to  break  back  of  the  weld  when 
safe-ended.  There  is  not,  however,  much  difiference  in 
the  mileage  to  be  obtained.  In  a  recent  test  in  which 
sets  of  steel  and  iron  tubes  were  compared  it  was  found 
that  at  the  end  the  total  cost  of  the  iron  tubes  was 
somewhat  more  than  the  steel,  and  that  there  had  been 
fewer  engine  failures  with  the  steel.  More  care  is 
required  to  weld  the  steel  than  the  iron  tubes,  and  the 
steel  tubes  seem  to  collect  more  scale.  One  of  the 
objections  raised  to  the  iron  tube  was  its  tendency  to 
split,  and  cases  were  given  of  iron  tubes  splitting  back 
from  18  to  20  in.  from  the  ends  when  an  attempt  was 


made  to  roll  them  out.  As  a  general  rule  the  members 
was  using  steel  for  safe  ends,  even  on  iron  tubes, 
the  ugh  Swedish  iron  was  also  used.  For  the  tubes 
themselves  the  seamless  steel  was  preferred,  both  for 
the  service  it  would  render  and  the  ease  of  welding. 
.\s  for  the  difficulty  of  welding  steel,  every  member 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  disclaimed  having  had 
any  trouble  whatever.  As  for  pitting,  it  was  generally 
conceded  that  steel  tubes  pit  to  a  greater  extent  than 
iron,  and  yet  a  case  was  cited  of  a  test  on  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  where  a  boiler  had  been  fitted  with  a 
half  set  each  of  steel  and  iron  tubes,  and  that  of  these 
si-x  steel  and  49  iron  tubes  had  been  scrapped  for  pit- 
ting. On  another  boiler  on  the  same  road  just  the 
reverse  had  occurred. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  ne.xt  meeting  were  left 
to  the  executive  board. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President.  George 
\\'.  Bennett,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  first  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Kelly,  Oak  Park,  111.;  second  vice-president,  M.  O'Con- 
nor, Missouri  Valley,  Iowa;  third  vice-president, 
Thomas  W.  Lowe,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba :  fourth  vice- 
president,  J.  T.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  fifth  vice- 
president,  Andrew  Green,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  secretary, 
Harry  D.  Vought,  New  York  City ;  treasurer,  Frank 
Gray,  Bloomington,  111.;  executive  board,  Charles 
Hempel,  Omaha. 

The  Boilermakers'  Supply  Men's  Association  had 
its  annual  meeting  during  the  week,  and  elected  W. 
H.  S.  Bateman,  Philadelphia,  president;  C.  A.  Caskad- 
den.  Chicago,  vice-president,  and  G»orge  Slate,  NevJ 
York,  secretary-treasurer. 
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The   IroBi   aod   Metal   Markets 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 


AdTunces    Over    the    PreviouN    'Wei-k    In    Heavy  Type, 
DeclliieN   in   ltiili<*M. 

At  date,  one   week,   one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

June  7  Mav  31  May  3    June  1 
PIG   IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:  1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry   No.   2,   standard,   Phila- 
delphia       $15.00     $15.50     $15.50     $17.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Valley  furnace.  13.75  13.75  13.75  15.00 
Foundry    No.    2,    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati       13.75  13.75  14.25  14.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.  10.50  10.50  11.00  11.50 
Foundry  No.  2  local,  at  furnace, 

Chicago'     15.00  15.00  15.00  16.75 

Basic,   delivered,   eastern    Pa 14.50  14.50  15.00  16.25 

Basic,    Valley   furnace 13.10  13.10  13.60  15.00 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh     15.90  15.90  15.90  16.90 

Gray     forge,     Pittsburgh 14.15  14.15  14.40  15.40 

Lake   Superior  charcoal,   Chicago  17.00  17.00  17.50  18.50 

COKE,  COXNEI,l.SVIl,LB. 

Per  Net  Ton.  at   Oven: 

Furnace   coke,    prompt    shipment.  1.45          1.45          1.55  1.70 

Furnace  coke,    future    delivery..  ISO          1.75          1.75  1.80 

Foundry    coke,    prompt    shipment  1.75          1.75          1.90  2.15 

Foundry  coke,   future   delivery..  2.00  2.00         2.15  2.25 

BILLETS.  *c..  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer    billets,    Pittsburgh 21.00  21.00  23.00  25.50 

Forging     billets,     Pittsburgh 26.00  26.00  28.00  3100 

Open  hearth  billets,   Philadelphia  23.40  23.40  25.40  29.00 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  31.00 

OLD  MATERIAL.  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.00  14.50  14.25  17.00 

Iron    rails.     Philadelphia 10.75  16.75  16.75  20.00 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.S0  12.75  13.25  15.50 

Car  wheels,  Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  15.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Pittsburgh..  13.00  13.00  12.50  15.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Chicago 10.25  10.25  11.50  13.50 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia.  13.00  13.00  13.00  14.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 
Bessemer    steel    rails,    heavy,    at 

mill      1.25          1.25          1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia.  .  1.27}^      1.27          1.32"/^  1.52'/5 

Common   iron   bars,    Chicago....  1.20          1.20          1.25  1.47^ 

Common  iron  bars,   Pittsburgh..  1.25          1.25          1.32J^  1.55 

Steel  bars,   tidewater.   New   York  1.41          1.41          1.56  1  61 

Steel   bars,    Pittsburgh 1.25          1.25          1.40  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York  1.51          1.51          1.56  1.66 

Tank   plates,    Pittsburgh 1.35         1.35         1.40  1.50 

Beams,    tidewater.    New    York..  1.51          1.51          1.56  166 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    1.35          1.35          1.40  1.50 

Angles,    tidewater.    New    York..  1.51          1.51          1.56  1.66 

Angles,    Pittsburgh    1.35          1.35          1.40  1.50 

Skelp,    grooved    steel,    Pittsburgh  1.30          1.30          1.30  1.50 

Skelp.  sheared  steel,  Pittsburgh.  .  1.35          1.35          1.35  1.60 

SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  'WIRE, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh  2.00         2.00          2.20  2.40 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburghj 1.80          1.80          1.80  1.80 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburgh 1.60          1.60          1.60  1.75 

Bark  wire,    galv.,    Pittsburght .  .  .  2.10  2.10         2.10  2.10 

METALS, 

Per    Pound:  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake    copper,    New    York 12.45  12.45  12.30  13.00 

Electrolytic    copper.    New    York.  12.25  12.25  12.10  12.75 

Spelter,    New    York R.RS         5.50          5.50  5.30 

Spelter.    St.    Louis 5.25         5.20         5.30  5.15 

Lead,    New    York 4.37'/S     4.37H     4.42H  4.37}^ 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.22!^     4.22'A     4.27i4  4.22;^ 

Tin.    New    York 48.25  45,50  42.00"  32.90 

Antimony,    Hallett,   New   York..  8.75         8.95          9.00  8.I214 

Tin  plate,  100  lb.  box.  New  York     $3.94  $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 

•The   average   switching   charge    for    delivery   to    foundries   in   the 
Chicago   district   is   50c.    per   ton. 

tThese  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 


■♦  «  » 


Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and 
Pittsburgh 


Steel    f.o.b. 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  i6c.;  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  irc;  Cleveland,  loc;  Cincinnati,  15c.;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  i8c.;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
225^0.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c. 
Rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural 
shapes  and  sheets.  No.  11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets, 
Nos.  12  to  16;  9Sc.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  6sc. 
on  wrought  boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.3SC.  to  1.40c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.45c.  to  1. 50c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.; 
angles  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  14  'n.  and  up,  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  net;  angles,  3  in. 
on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  ^  in.  thick,  1.40c.,  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  i, 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up. 


1.3SC.  to  1. 40c.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees  under 
3  in.,  1.40c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card 
of  September  i,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  i.6sc. 
to  1. 70c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.45c.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated plates,  2.45c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  14  '"•  thick,  654  in-  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.35c.  to  1.40C.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations 
prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added 
to  base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  li  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  ^4-in.  plates.  Plates  are  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  ,'4 -in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges  under   i4-in.  to  and  including  3-16-in.  on  thin- 
nest   edge $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.   to  and   including  No.   S 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10..- 30 

Gauges  under  No.  10  to  and  including  No.   12 40 

Sketches   (including  all   straight  taper  plates)    3-ft.   and 

over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,   3    ft.    in  diameter   and  over 20 

Boiler    and    fiange    steel ]Q 

"A.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom   steel 30 

M  arine     steel 40 

Locomotive    firebox    steel SO 

Widths  over   100  in.  up  to   110  in.,  inclusive 05 

W'idths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

\\'idths  over   115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over   120  in.  up  to   125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to   130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Width    over    130    in I.OO 

Cutting   to    lengths   or  diameters   under   3    ft.    to   2   ft. 

inclusive     25 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   2   ft.    to    1    ft., 

inclusive 50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over 
Terms — Net  cash   30   days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.40c.;  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.50c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.55c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.60c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.70c.  One 
pass,  cold  rolled,  box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.65c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.70c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.; 
Nos.  17  to  21,  1. 80c.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  1.85c.;  Nos.  25 
and  26,  1.90C.;  No.  27,  i.9Sc.;  No.  28,  2c.;  No.  29,  2.0SC.; 
No.  30,  2.15c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  an- 
nealed, are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.;  Nos.  17 
to  21,  1.90C. ;  Nos.  22  to  24,  1.95c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2c.; 
No.  27,  2.05c.;  No.  28,  2.10c.;  No.  29,  2.15c.;  No.  30, 
2.2SC.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet 
gauge,  2c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.10c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and 
17,  2.25c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.40c.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.50c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c.;  No.  27,  2.85c.;  No.  28,  3c.;  No. 
29,  3.10C.;  No.  30,  3.30C.  Painted  roofing  sheets.  No. 
28,  $1.40  per  square.  Galvanized  sheets.  No.  28,  $2.55 
per  square  for  2j4-in.  corrugations.  All  above  prices 
are  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent. 
cash  discount  10  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  l: 

Butt  Weld. 

t Steel ^  , Iron \ 

Black.  Galv.  Black.     Galv. 

1  to  1;^  in ..  49 

'/i   in 75  63  71 

J4  to   l'/2   in 79  69  75 

2  to  3   in 80  70  76 

Lap  Weld. 

2  in 76  66  72 

2H   to  4  in 78  67  74 

4K   to  6  in 77  67  73 

7  to   12  in 75  59  71 

13   to   15   in 15^^ 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

yi'A.Hin 69  59  65 

!4   in 74  68  70 

J4   to  1V$   in 78  72  74 

2  to  3  in 79  73  75 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2    in 75  69  71 

2J/5   to  4  in 77  71  73 

4K    to  6  in 76  70  72 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65 

9  to   12  in 64  54  60 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

i^    in 64  58  60           54 

J^   to   li4  in 67  61  63           57 

2  to  3  in 69  63  65            59 
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hap  Weld,   double   extra  strong,    plain   ends,   card   weight. 

2   in 65  59  61  55 

2'A   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

45^   to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7  to  8  in 59  49  55  45 

Plugged  and   Reamed. 
1  to  154,  2  to  3  in. Butt  Weld  f  Will    be    sold    at    two     {2- 
points    lower    basing    (high- 
■j  er     price)     than     merchants 
or    card    weight    pipe.    Butt 
2,   2J4    to   4   in.... Lap   Weld  Lor   lap   weld,   as   specified. 
The   above  discounts  are  for  "card   weight,"  subject  to  the   usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.     Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three   (3) 
points  lower  basing    (higher  price)    than   the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

IH    to    2'A    in 65 

Z'/i   in 6754 

2H  to  3  !4  in 70 

I'A    to  4'A   in 72'A 

5  to  6  in 65 

7  to  13  in 62'/J 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual   extras   to   jobbers  and  boiler   manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods.  $29.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  daj's,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed,  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  -$1.65,  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$1.80.     Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The   following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price; 
Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 
Nos.  0to9  10  11     12S:12!4      13  14  15  16 

Annealed   $1.75        1.80       1.85        1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20       2.30 

Galvanized     ..   2.05       2.10       2.15       2.20       2.30       2.40       2.80       2.90 
Market   and  Stone    Wire  in  Bundlest  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  Annealed: 

9  and  coarser    80 

10  to  18 80  and  10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2'A 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 72'A  and  10 

27    to    36 72'A 

Coppered    or   Liquor   Finished: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to  26 75  and   10 

27  to  36 70  and  10  and  5 

Tinned: 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

♦-•-• 

Pittsburgh 

P.\RK  Building,  June  7,  1911. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  stagnant,  with  not  a 
single  inquiry  of  any  importance.  The  average  price 
of  basic  pig  iron  for  the  month  of  May,  based  on 
actual  sales,  was  $13.40,  Valley  furnace,  as  compared 
with  $13.75  for  April.  The  average  price  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  for  May  was  $15,  Valley  furnace,  but  this  was 
nominal.  The  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  is  lighter  now  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  Clinton  Iron  &  Steel  Company's 
furnace  in  this  city  was  blown  out  last  Monday  and 
Rebecca  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  will  be  blown  out  next 
week.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15 
nominally;  malleable  Bessemer,  $13.50;  basic,  $i3-io; 
No.  2  foundry,  $13-75;  gray  forge,  $13.25,  all  at  Valley 
furnace,  the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district 
being  90c.  a  ton. 

Steel. — No  sales  of  any  importance  have  been  made 
either  of  billets  or  sheet  bars,  and  inquiry  is  light.  Spe- 
cifications against  contracts  are  falling  ofT,  due  to  the 
approaching  shutdown  toward  the  close  of  this  month 
of  a  number  of  finishing  mills  for  inventory  and  re- 
pairs. Quotations  are  as  follows:  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  billets,  4  X  4  in.  and  up  to,  but  not  including, 
ID  X  10  in.,  $21,  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft. 
lengths,  $22;  iJ-^-in.  billets,  $22;  forging  billets,  $26, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons — all  prices 
being  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  districts,  freight 
to  destination  added. 

Shafting. — Prices  on  cold-rolled  steel  shafting  have 
been  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  in  carloads  and  55  per 
cent,  in  smaller  lots,  delivered  in  base  territory. 
(By  Mail) 
As  yet  the  lower  prices  on  the  important  lines  of  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel  that  went  into  effect  on  June  i  have 
not  resulted  in  any  increase  in  new  demand  from  con- 
sumers, with  the  possible  exception  of  steel  bars,  of 
which  a  considerable  tonnage  has  been  booked  the  past 
week  by  the  leading  steel  bar  makers  at  the  official  price 
of  1.25c.    It  is  the  general  opinion  that  conditions  in  the 


iron  and  steel  trades  will  continue  dull  over  the  next 
three  months,  but  material  improvement  is  looked  for 
about  September,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  last  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  will  be  fairly  active.  The 
pig  iron  market  continues  very  dull,  with  prices  about 
stationary  and  it  is  not  believed  that  much  further  de- 
cline will  take  place.  The  reduction  in  prices  of  $2  a 
ton  in  billets  and  sheet  bars  has  not  brought  about  any 
new  inquiry  nor  do  shipments  against  contracts  show, 
any  betterment.  The  coke  and  scrap  trades  continue 
quiet,  with  very  low  prices  ruling  and  not  much  new  in- 
quiry. 

Ferromanganese. — .\n  inquiry  is  reported  in  the 
market  for  1500  tons,  250  tons  a  month  over  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  which  will  probably  be  closed  at 
about  $36.50,  Baltimore.  Nearly  all  consumers  are  cov- 
ered for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  new  inquiry  is 
light.  We  quote  80  per  cent,  foreign  ferro  at  $36.50  to 
$36.75,  Baltimore,  with  a  freight  rate  of  $1.95  a  ton  for 
delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Ferrosilicon. — Prices  are  weak  and  50  per  cent,  fer- 
rosilicon  is  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  reached  in  a  long 
time.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $52  to  $53,  Pittsburgh, 
for  delivery  through  the  third  quarter;  10  per  cent,  blast 
furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent., 
$25.  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Jisco  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — In  the  absence  of  sales  we  continue  to 
quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at 
nominally  $28.50  to  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — We  do  not  hear  of  any  new  sales  in  the  past 
week  and  prices  are  only  fairly  strong,  consumers  look- 
ing for  lower  figures  in  view  of  the  lower  prices  recently 
made  on  other  forms  of  finished  steel.  We  quote 
grooved  steel  skelp,  1.27J/2C.  to  1.30c.;  sheared  steel 
skelp,  i.325<Jc.  to  1.3SC. :  grooved  iron  skelp,  1.55c.  to 
1.60C.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.65c.  to  1.70c.,  all  for  de- 
livery at  consumers'  mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — New  inquirj-  for  wire  rods  is  very  light 
and  only  for  small  lots.  In  fact  very  few  rods  are  sold 
in  the  open  market,  most  consumers  making  their  own 
supply.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain 
rods  at  $29  f.o.b.,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — On  Monday  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  placed  an  order  for  23,050  tons  of  standard 
sections,  of  which  13,050  tons  was  placed  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  5000  tons  to  be  rolled 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Bessemer  and  8050 
tons  at  South  Chicago.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company 
gets  7500  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  2500  tons. 
The  rails  are  to  be  90  and  100  lbs.  to  the  yard,  except 
1 100  tons,  which  are  of  lighter  sections.  Three  or  four 
other  large  inquiries  for  rails  are  reported  in  the  market, 
including  one  from  the  Harriman  system  for  40,000 
tons.  In  the  past  week  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
sold  about  2500  tons  of  light  rails  on  new  orders  and 
received  specifications  for  upward  of  1000  tons.  Prices 
on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.;  16,  20 
and  25-lb.,  1.21C.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35-lb.,  1.20c.,  and  40 
and  4S-lb.,  I.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill,  plus 
freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on  carload 
lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher  price.  Stand- 
ard sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — Bids  have  gone  in  on  about 
36,000  tons  of  material  for  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  bidders  being  the  American 
Bridge  Company  and  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  American  Bridge  Company  has 
taken  4000  tons  for  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland.  Re- 
ports are  that  very  low  prices  continue  to  be  made  on 
new  contracts,  and  it  is  insisted  that  in  some  cases  the 
plain  material  must  certain!}'  have  been  figured  on  a 
lesser  basis  than  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Some  car  orders  have  been  placed  the  past 
week  and  others  are  expected  to  be  given  out  in  the 
near  future.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  placed  orders  for 
400  steel  underframe  box  cars  and  500  steel  gondolas 
with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  also  500  steel 
gondolas  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for  41  steel  passenger 
cars,  and  an  order  for  20  steel  baggage  cars  with  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  The  general  de- 
mand for  plates  from  boiler  shops  and  other  consumers 
continues  quiet,  the  recent  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  not 
having  stimulated  business  to  any  extent.  We  quote 
tank  plate  'A  in.  and  heavier  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Sheets. — The  lowering  of  prices  on  black  and  gal- 
vanized sheets  has  not  improved  the  demand  to  any 
extent  but  the  belief  is  that  it  viiW  do  so  in  tlie  near 
future.  Specitications  against  contracts  are  not  very 
satisfacory.  This  week  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  operating  53  per  cent,  of  its  sheet 
mill  capacity  and  the  independent  sheet  mills  are  run- 
ning at  about  the  same  rate.  The  new  prices  in  ef- 
fect from  Tune  I,  on  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  and 
also  on  roofing  sheets,  are  given  on  a  previous  page. 
Tin  Plate. — This  week  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  is  operating  63  per  cent,  of  its  hot  tin 
mill  capacity  and  the  outside  tin  plate  mills  are  run- 
ning at  about  the  same  rate.  New  demand  for  tin 
plate  is  dull,  as  always  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
specifications  from  the  can  makers  have  been  coming 
in  quite  freely  for  some  time,  and  between  June  15  and 
July  I  the  specifications  for  September  requirements 
are  expected  to  be  quite  heavy.  We  quote  loo-lb. 
coke  plates  at  $3.70  per  base  box  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — The  recent  reduction  in  prices  of  steel  bars 
has  brought  out  some  new  demand.  The  large  makers 
of  steel  bars,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  and  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  reporting  that  they  have  taken  con- 
siderable new  tonnage  the  past  week  from  the  imple- 
ment trade  for  shipment  over  the  year  beginning  July 
I.  Today  (June  6')  a  conference  opens  at  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa.,  between  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Associa- 
tion and  the  Amalgamated  Association,  at  which  the 
puddling  and  finishing  scales  will  come  up  for  settle- 
ment. It  is  believed  these  scales  will  be  settled  this 
year  without  serious  trouble,  but  several  conferences 
may  be  necessary  before  an  agreement  is  reached. 
New  demand  for  iron  bars  is  quiet  and  prices  are 
weak.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  l.^sc.  and  common  iron 
bars  at  1.25c.  to  1.30c.,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — New  demand  continues  quiet  and  is  still 
confined  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs,  while 
specifications  against  contracts  are  unsatisfactory  and 
have  been  for  some  time.  Regular  discounts  on  cold 
rolled  steel  shafting  are  57  per  cent,  off  in  carloads 
and  52  per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads  delivered  in  base 
territory,  but  these  prices  are  being  shaded  on  de- 
sirable   orders. 

Spelter. — A  sale  of  500  tons  of  prime  grades  of 
Western  spelter  for  October  shipment  is  reported  on 
the  basis  of  about  5.17HC.,  East  St.  Louis,  eq^ual  to 
5.30c.,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  prime  grades  at  this 
price. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — New  orders  continue  light  and 
specifications  against  contracts  are  unsatisfactory. 
Hoop  prices  are  continued  on  the  basis  of  1.4SC.,  but 
band  prices  have  been  reduced  to  1.25c.,  base,  to  con- 
form to  the  new  steel  bar  price,  taking  extras  as  per 
steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — Conditions  in  this  trade  are  quiet, 
the  new  demand  being  light  and  only  for  small  lots, 
-while  specifications  against  contracts  have  been  very 
■unsatisfactory  to  the  mills  for  some  time.  Nominal 
prices,  which,  however,  are  being  shaded,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Iron  finished  tire,  Y^  x  lYz  in.  and  heavier, 
T.40C.,  base;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c.;  planished  tire, 
1. 60c.;  channel  tire,  1.80c.,  base;  toe  calk,  1.90c.;  flat 
sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.;  concave  or  convex,  1.75c.;  cutter 
shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c.;  spring  steel,  2c. ;  ma- 
chinery steel,  smooth  finish,   1.90c. 

Riv'ets. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  inquiry,  but  the 
consumers  are  very  slow  in  placing  orders  because  of 
the  reductions  in  prices  on  other  forms  of  finished 
iron  and  steel,  believing  that  still  lower  prices  on 
both  structural  and  boiler  rivets  may  result.  We 
■quote  structural  rivets  at  1.75c.  and  boiler  rivets  at 
1.80c.  to  1.85c..  f.o.b.   Pittsburgh. 

Wire  Products. — The  new  demand  for  wire  and 
•wire  nails  both  from  jobbers  and  retailers  is  still  con- 
fined to  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs,  while  speci- 
fications against  contracts  are  being  held  up.  New 
trade  in  wire  products  is  practically  over  until  fall 
business  opens  up.  We  quote  galvanized  barb  wire 
at  $2.10;  painted.  $1.80;  annealed  fence  wire,  $1.60;  gal- 
vanized, $1.90:  wire  nails,  $1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.60, 
f.o.b.   Pittsburgh,  full   freight  to  destination   added. 

Spikes. — No  large  inquiries  are  in  the  market,  the 
demand  being  confined  to  small  lots  to  cover  actual 
•needs.  The  railroads  are  not  specifying  very  freely 
on  contracts  placed  some  time  ago.  We  quote  rail- 
road spikes  in  standard  sizes  at  $1.50  base,  Pittsburgh, 
with   the  usual  extras  for  odd  sizes. 


Merchant  Pipe. — The  only  inquiry  of  note  for  line 
pipe  is  one  fur  a  West  Virginia  gas  company  for  30 
miles  of  12-in.  which  may  possibly  be  placed  this  week. 
A  readjustment  has  been  made  in  prices  on  oil  country 
goods  to  conform  to  the  change  in  prices  on  mer- 
chant pipe  made  on  October  i,  1910,  slight  reductions 
being  made  on  some  sizes.  Some  new  business  in 
merchant  pipe  is  being  placed  with  the  mills,  but  job- 
bers and  retailers  are  still  inclined  to  take  in  only  such 
quantities  as  are  absolutely  required  to  meet  current 
needs.  It  is  stated  that  discounts  on  iron  and  steel 
pipe  printed  on  a  previous  page  are  being  maintained. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  boiler  tubes,  consumers  not  covered  by 
contracts  placing  only  small!  orders  to  care  for  actual 
needs,  while  specifications  against  contracts  are  only 
fair.  Prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes  con- 
tinue very  unsatisfactory  and  are  more  or  less  shaded. 

Coke. — There  are  no  large  inquiries  in  the  market 
for  furnace  coke,  but  the  .American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany has  an  inquiry  out  for  its  entire  supply  of  foundry 
coke  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  which  will  amount 
to  18,000  to  20,000  tons  if  the  concern  operates  its 
works  full  time.  The  .American  Steel  Foundries  is 
also  in  the  market  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  foundry 
coke  for  shipment  over  the  Jast  half  of  the  year.  We 
quote  standard  makes  of  furnace  coke  for  June  ship- 
ment at  $1.45  to  $1.50  per  net  ton  at  oven,  and  for  de- 
livery over  second  half  of  the  year  at  $1.70  to  $1.75 
at  oven.  We  quote  standard  makes  of  72-hour  foundry 
coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $1.75  to  $1.85,  and  for  se.ond 
half  of  the  year  at  $2  to  $2.40  per  net  ton  at  oven,  some 
producers  refusing  to  sefll  at  a  lower  price  than  $2.40. 
The  output  of  coke  in  the  upper  and  lower  Connells- 
ville  regions  is  steadily  decreasing,  the  output  for  last 
week  having  been  about  270,000  tons,  a  decrease  over 
the  previous  week  of  about  5000  tons,  and  the  lowest 
output  of  any  one  month   for  several  years. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — On  July  i  a  number  of  im- 
portant consumers  of  scrap  will  close  down  their  plants 
for  inventory  and  repairs,  and  will  therefore  take  in  as 
little  as  possible  this  month.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road list  came  out  on  Monday  with  upward  of  20.000 
tons.  The  list  is  heavier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  scrap  offered  in  the  May  ilist 
was  not  sold  because  of  the  low  prices  offered  by 
dealers.  The  heavy  steel  scrap  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  was  sold  to  a  local  dealer  last  week  at  the 
reported  price  of  about  $13  at  various  points  on  the 
line.  Prices  on  heavy  steel  scrap  seem  to  be  firm,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  buying  is  very  light.  There  have 
been  no  important  sales  during  the  week.  Dealers  are 
quoting,  per  gross  ton,  Pittsburgh,  about  as  follows: 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Steubenville.    Follansbee. 

Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pittsburgh  delivery $13.0 

No.    1    fnundrv    cast $13. 50  to  13,7.'; 

No.    2    foundry    cast 12.50  to  12.75 

Bundled  sheet   scrap,  at  point  of  shipment..    10.25  to  10.50 
Rerolling     rails,     Newark     and     Cambridge, 

Ohio,    .ind    Cumberland,    Md 13.50  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad    malleable    stock 12.00 

Grate    bars     10.50  to  10.75 

Low    phosphorus    melting    stock 16.50  to  16.75 

Iron   car    axles 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles    23.00 

No.    I    busheling    scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.   2   busheling  scrap 8.50  to  8.75 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet   bar    crop    ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast    iron    borings 8.75  to  9.00 

*Machine    shop    turnings 9.15  to  9. 25 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to  15.25 

No.    1    wrought   scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy   steel   axle   turnings 10.25 

Stove   plate    10.50  to  10.75 

*These  prices  are   f.o.b.   cars  at  consumers'  mill   in  the   Pittsburgb 
district. 

■»  «  » 

Cincinnati 

CixcixNATi.  Ohio,  June  7,  1911. — (By  Telegraph.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  settling  of  prices  has  brought  out 
a  few  more  inquiries  and  orders,  but  the  present  in- 
terest taken  in  the  market  is  considered  largely  of  a 
speculative  nature.  For  last-half  shipment  a  central 
CJhio  consumer  wants  1000  tons  of  foundry  iron  about 
equally  divided  between  Northern  and  Southern 
brands.  .\  central  Indiana  melter  is  inquiring  for  SCO 
tons  of  No.  2,  Southern,  and  a  nearby  manufacturer 
is  in  the  market  for  400  tons  of  Northern  foundry. 
From  Detroit  is  an  inquiry  for  500  tons  of  low  phos- 
phorus iron  for  prompt  shipment.  Sales  include  about 
3500  tons  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  to  Northwestern 
melters  at  $10.50,  Birmingham.  July-December  delivery. 
Several   smaller  lots   were   also   booked   for   this   same 
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shipment  and  price.  Quotations  of  the  lower  grades 
are  evidently  seeking  the  usual  level  and  for  the  third 
quarter  a  local  agency  took  on  500  tons  of  No.  4 
Southern  foundry  on  the  basis  of  $10.50  at  furnace  for 
No.  2  Northern.  No.  2  foundry  is  fairly  settled  at 
$13.50,  Ironton,  and  a  number  of  small  sales  have  been 
made  on  this  basis  for  delivery  throughout  the  year. 
Northern  furnaces,  how-ever,  are  generally  unwilling 
to  contract  for  any  large  tonnages  at  this  quotation, 
and  several  are  making  preparations  to  shut  down. 
Malleable  is  very  quiet  and  quotable  around  $13.75  at 
furnace  for  this  year's  deliver}'.  Belfont  furnace,  Iron- 
ton,  damaged  by  storm  June  4,  closed  for  repairs,  and 
wiill  probably  stay  out  indefinitely.  Norton  furnace, 
Ashland,  which  has  been  out  two  weeks,  will  blow  in 
again  about  July  i.  Marting  Iron  &  Steel  Company's 
furnace,  Ironton,  will  bank  for  relining  this  week. 
Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Bimingham  and 
$1.20  from  Ironton  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Southern  coke,  Xo.  1  foundry  and  1  soft $14.25  to  $14.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft....    13.75  to  14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.   3  foundry 13.50  to  13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  4  foundry 13.00  to  13.25 

Southern  gray  forge 12.50  to  13.00 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.45  to  17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  1 15.45 

Lake  Superior  coke,  No.  2 14.95 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.45 

Basic     Northern 15.20  to  15.45 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.75  to  26.25 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail) 

Coke. — Quite  a  number  of  foundry  coke  contracts 
that  are  expiring  have  been  renewed  for  a  supply  to 
be  furnished  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  a 
still  larger  percentage  of  foundrymen  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  prices  to  contract  for  an  entire 
12  months'  requirements.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  quantities  usually  specified  are  generally  reduced, 
and  consumers  are  further  fortifying  thernselves 
against  being  compelled  to  specify  against  their  con- 
tracts during  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Prices  on 
72-hr.  foundry  coke  range  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $2.40 
per  net  ton,  at  oven,  in  all  three  fields,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  few  brands  are  available  for  last  half  de- 
livery around  the  first-named  figure.  Furnace  coke  is 
very  quiet,  and  while  there  are  two  small  inquiries 
out,  totaling  about  10,000  tons,  for  shipment  the  next 
six  months,  these  are  offset  by  many  requests  to  dis- 
continue shipments  on  contracts  already  made.  Prices 
remain  around  $1.40  to  $1.45  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for 
spot  shipment  coke  and  from  $1.45  to  $1.70  on  future 
contract  business. 

Finished  Material. — The  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  bars  is  reported  to  have  brought  out  a  little  more 
business  in  that  particular  line,  but  the  lowering  of 
quotations  of  other  finished  steel  products  appears  to 
have  stifled  mill  orders.  Local  warehouses  report  an 
indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of  buyers,  who  are  only 
filling  for  immediate  requirements.  The  warehouse 
price  on  steel  bars  has  been  reduced  from  1.80c.  to 
1. 70c.  and  on  No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  from  2.10c. 
to  2c.,  with  corresponding  reductions  on  other  gauges. 
Railroad  track  material  shows  a  little  improvement. 
Hoops  and  bands  are  also  holding  up  remarkably  well, 
if  present   conditions   are   taken   into   consideration. 

Old  Material. — It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact  mar- 
ket situation.  The  majority  of  dealers  are  waiting  to 
see  what  pig  iron  will  do.  and  sellers  of  scrap  material 
are  using  the  saine  tactics.  The  small  lots  changing 
hands  now  are  conceded  to  be  at  prices  below  the  reg- 
ular quotations,  butthe  volume  of  business  transacted 
is  too  small  on  which  to  base  any  change  in  present 
figiires.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern 
Ohio  and   Cincinnati,  are  as  follows: 

No.    1    railroad   wrought,   net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast   borings,    net    ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel   turnings,   net   ton 5.50  to  6.00 

No.   1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.75  to  10.00 

Burnt  scrap,   net  ton 7.00  to  7.50 

Old   iron   axles,    net   ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled   sheet   scrap,   gross   ton 7.25  to  8.25 

Old  iron   rails,    gross   ton 13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton 21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,    gross  ton 10.75  to  11.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton 10.00  to  lo'50 

♦-•-• 

Chicago 

Fisher  Building,  June  7,  191 1.— ('£31  Telegraph.) 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  failure  of  buying  inter- 
ests, particiilarly  users  of  bars,  to  respond  to  the  reduc- 
tions  in   prices   comes  as  a   surprise   and   a   disappoint- 
ment.    It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  lower  prices  were 


put  into  effect  with  no  particular  object  in  view.  It  is 
generally  accepted  here  that  only  a  small  tonnage  of 
steel  bars  has  been  placed  under  contract  for  this  sea- 
son. There  seems  to  be  but  one  objection,  namely,  that 
the  now  current  price,  in  view  of  the  general  situation, 
does  not  furnish  an  occasion  upon  which  bar  users  feel 
secure  in  basing  their  year's  campaign  in  other  lines  of 
finished  steel  products.  The  effect  of  the  reductions 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  conclusive,  and  the  char- 
acter of  buying  for  immediate  requirements  only  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Pig  Iron. — Transactions  of  the  past  week  were  lim- 
ited to  requirements  for  immediate  use.  Those  meUers 
who  have  been  or  are  buying  iron  because  they  consider 
it  low  in  price  still  have  this  iron  in  their  j-ards.  The 
price  of  Southern  iron  continues  to  be  quoted  at  $10.50 
Birmingham,  for  No.  2  and  $15  f.o.b.  furnace  is  quoted 
for  local  Northern  iron.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
Southern  price  is  more  easily  assailable  than  that  of 
Northern  iron,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  an  at- 
tractive offer  of  tonnage  would  not  go  begging  at  some- 
what lower  prices  than  the  prevailing  quotations.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  entire  business  placed  during  the 
past  week  in  this  territory  would  not  exceed  10.000  tons. 
The  continuation  of  the  present  dullness  is  not  unlikely 
to  result  in  a  further  curtailment  of  production  by  some 
of  the  local  furnaces.  The  following  quotations  are  for 
Chicago  delivery,  with  the  exception  of  Northern  irons, 
which  are  now  quoted  f.o.b.  furnace: 

Lake    Superior    charcoal $17.00 

Northern   coke   foundry.   No.    1 15.50 

Northern   coke   foundry.    No.    2 15.00 

Northern  coke  foundry.  No.  3 14.75 

Northern    Scotch,    No.    1 16.00 

Southern  coke,  No.   1  foundry  and  No.   1  soft 15.35 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 14.85 

Southern  coke.   No.   3 14.60 

Southern    coke,    No.    4 14.35 

Southern   gray    forge 14.60 

Southern    mottled     14.60 

^lalleable    Bessemer     15.00 

Standard     Bessemer     17.40 

Basic    15.50 

Tackson  Co.   and  Kentucky  silvery  6% 17.90 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  S% 18.90 

Jackson   Co.   and   Kentucky   silvery,    10% 19.90 

(By  Mail.) 

Structural  Material. — The  principal  letting  of  the 
week  in  structural  material  was  the  placing  of  5932  tons 
for  the  Otis  Bank  Building  at  LaSalle  and  Madison 
streets,  in  this  city,  with  the  American  Bridge  Company. 
This  interest  also  closed  a  contract  for  665  tons  of  ma- 
terial for  ore  dock  spouts  for  an  extension  of  No.  i  dock 
of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  at  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.  The  steel  for  the  Tribune  Building,  Terre  Haute, 
Jnd.,  380  tons,  will  be  furnished  by  the  Decatur  Bridge 
Company.  The  Otis  Building  tonnage  brings  up  the  to- 
tal of  structural  steel  for  Chicago  buildings  now  in 
process  of  erection  to  approximately  60,000  tons,  and 
the  future  building  now  in  prospect  promises  further 
tonnage  of  almost  equal  amount.  Belief  is  expressed 
that  the  point  of  lowest  prices  for  fabricated  material 
is  past  for  this  market  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  pres- 
ent level,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  a  ton.  will 
rise  to  about  $44.  The  probabilities  in  this  connection 
appear  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  class  of  work,  it  be- 
ing likely  that  the  lowest  prices  will  be  made  on  light 
work  which  will  bring  into  competition  the  smaller 
shops  and  upon  the  heavy  work  which  is  particularly 
desirable  tonnage.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill 
at  1.53c.  to  1.58c.,  Chicago:  from  store,  1.75c. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — In  a  scattering  way  the 
specifications  and  orders  from  the  railroads  the  past 
week  have  been  well  maintained.  The  largest  interest 
reports  an  aggregate  of  standard  section  rails  ordered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  tons,  accompanied  by 
moderate  requirements  of  spikes,  bolts  and  tie  plates. 
There  are  those  who  believe  they  see  in  financial  ar- 
rangements and  general  attitude  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  railroads  to  prepare  for  larger  buy- 
ing. This  may  be  in  anticipation  of  the  closing  of  the 
fiscal  year  July  i.  We  quote  standard  railroad  spikes 
at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base:  track  bolts  with  square  nuts, 
2.15c.  to  2.25c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago.  Stand- 
ard section  Bessemer  rails.  1.28c.:  open  hearth.  1.34c.; 
light  rails.  40  to  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  to  i.20'/2C. :  30  to  35  lb., 
I.ig'jc.  to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  l.2oHc.  to  1.25c.; 
12  lb.,  1.25c.  to  i.soyic,  Chicago. 

Sheets. — To  the  sheet  mill  capacity  of  the  West  the 
new  mill  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
at  Gary  was  added  during  the  past  week.  It  will  shortly 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish  both  black  and  galvanized 
sheets.  The  Western  market  has  as  yet  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  reduction  in  sheet  prices.     If  anything,  less 
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activity  has  prevailed.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer the  now  existing  prices  are  as  low  as  the  cost  of 
making  quality  sheets  will  permit.  The  buyer  carries 
with  him  the  memory  of  reductions  in  the  past  and  ap- 
parently is  content  to  let  necessity  govern  the  volume 
of  his  purchases.  Chicago  prices  are  as  follows;  Car- 
load lots,  from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.18c.;  No.  28 
galvanized,  3.08c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  i.68c.  Prices 
from  store,  Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  1.95c.  to  2.05c.;  No.  12, 
2.0OC.  to  2.10C.;  No.  28  black,  2.60c.  to  2.70c.;  No.  28  gal- 
vanized, 3.35c.  to  3-45C. 

Plates — A  livelier  interest  is  reported  in  plates,  but 
with  the  exception  of  certain  inquiries  for  small  ton- 
nages buying  is  confined  to  immediate  requirements. 
While  sales  at  the  new  prices  are  nominally  limited  to 
October  l  it  is  believed  that  deliveries  up  to  January  i 
can  be  arranged  on  the  same  basis.  There  is  no  con- 
spicuous evidence  that  buyers  lack  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  plate  prices  following  a  reduction  of  only  $1 
a  ton,  but  at  the  same  time  the  immediate  desirability 
of  purchasing  on  the  present  basis  is  not  reflected  in 
their  attitude.  The  market  apparently  is  not  impressed 
w-ith  the  new  prices  as  an  "opportunity."  Chicago  quo- 
tations for  mill  shipment  are  i.S3c.  to  1.58c.  and  from 
store  1.75c. 

Bars. — Developments  subsequent  to  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  bars  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  no 
large  volume  of  business  arranged  for  closing  at  the 
new  basis.  The  tonnage  that  has  been  placed  thus  far 
is  considerably  less  than  .that  usually  on  the  order 
books  at  this  time.  The  manufacturing  schedules  of 
most  of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  are 
reported  to  be  considerably  below  normal,  and  until  the 
prospect  for  business  during  the  coming  year  becomes 
more  clearly  defined  these  interests  appear  to  be  content 
to  move  slowly.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Chicago: 
Soft  steel  bars,  1.43c.;  bar  iron,  1.20c.  to  1.25c.;  hard 
steel  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.20c.  to  1.25c.  From 
store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Chicago. 

Billets. — The  movement  of  billets  in  this  territory 
normally  is  limited  to  comparatively  few  forging  inter- 
ests, and  in  the  current  lack  of  business  is  the  more  re- 
stricted. Forging  billets  are  nominally  quoted  at  $28.60, 
Chicago,  and  such  sales  as  are  reported  indicate  adher- 
ence to  this  price.  Rerolling  billets  we  quote  at  $23.60, 
Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — Sustained  by  a  continued  demand 
for  woven  wire  fence  the  trade  in  wire  products  is  hold- 
ing up  in  what  is  ordinarily  a  dull  season  in  good  vol- 
ume. Diminished  activity  in  building  operations  has 
been  followed  by  some  dullness  in  wire  nails.  The 
movement  of  barb  wire  is  also  quiet.  Stocks  in  the 
hands  of  merchants  are  small,  but  it  is  not  admitted  that 
this  may  indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
present  prices,  which  remain  unchanged.  Jobbers'  car- 
load prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufacturing  buyers, 
are  as  follows:  Plain  wire  No.  9  and  coarser,  base, 
1.78c.;  wire  nails,  1.98c.;  painted  barb  wire,  1.98c.;  gal- 
vanized, 2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.;  galvanized, 
2.28c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — In  contrast  with  the  general  dull- 
ness the  leading  cast  iron  pipe  interest  continues  ex- 
ceedingly busy,  with  tonnages  secured  early  in  the  year 
from  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Mineapolis  and  Portland, 
(Dre.  The  requirements  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  the  amount 
of  7500  tons  in  sizes  from  8  to  36  in.,  will  probably  be  for- 
mally placed  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  & 
Foundfy  Company,  which  is  the  low  bidder.  The  600  tons 
of  pipe  at  Mandan,  N.  D.,  has  not  been  placed,  all  bids 
being  rejected.  Contracts  for  250  to  300  tons  of  pipe 
for  Leone,  Iowa,  and  500  tons  for  Basin,  Wyo.,  are  to 
be  placed  this  week.  The  well  filled  condition  of  the 
shops  of  the  leading  interest  is  conducive  to  firmness  in 
prices,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  requiring  advances  in 
quotations.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  per  net 
ton,  Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4  in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in., 
$24.50:  16  in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  only  transactions  of  interest  in 
the  old  material  market  are  those  involving  the  sale  of 
scrap  by  the  railroads,  and  dealers  are  fairly  active  in 
absorbing  this  material.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  is  selling  a  small  list,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal item  is  500  tons  of  No.  i  steel  rails,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  iron  axles  and  No.  I  cast.  The  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  offering  two  scrap  locomo- 
tives. A  list  of  about  200  tons  from  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  will  be  closed  June  8.  The  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  is  asking  for  bids  on  about  33  cars  of 
mixed  material.    At  present  levels  yard  sales  are  impos- 


sible without  loss  to  the  dealer.  At  the  same  time  man- 
ufacturers converting  scrap  into  finished  products  feel 
that  old  material  prices  are  still  relatively  too  high.  We 
revise  prices  and  quote  below  for  delivery  to  buyers' 
works,  all  freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  per  gross 
ton: 

Old    iron    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 12.00  to  12.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying   rails,   standard  sections,   subject  to 

inspection     23.00  to  24.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavj'   melting   steel   scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

Shoveling    steel     9.25  to  10.25 

Steel     a.\lc    turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron  angles  and  splice  bars $12.25  to  $12.75 

Iron  arch  bars  and  transoms 13.50  to  14.00 

Steel    angle    bars 10.25  to  10.75 

Iron    car    axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel   car   axles 16.75  to  17.25 

No.    1    railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel   knuckles   and    couplers 9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  tires,  smooth 16.25  to  16.75 

Machine    shop   turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast   and   mixed   oorings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.    1  busheling 8.75  to  9.25 

No.    2   busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler     punchings 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast   scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad     malleable 10.25  to  10.75 

Agricultural    malleable 9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes    and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

4  «  » 

Cleveland 

Clevela.vd,  Ohio,  June  6,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — Ore  shipments  in  May  were  larger  than 
had  been  expected  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
market.  The  total  movement  during  the  month  was 
3.684.819  tons.  Shipments  down  the  lakes  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  until  June  I  were  4.016,464  tons, 
as  compared  with  7,601,665  tons  during  the  same  period 
in  1910.  Last  year,  however,  the  early  movement  was 
very  heavy.  The  ore  market  is  lifele  s,  there  being 
no  sales  or  inquiries  for  lots  of  any  size.  Conditions  in 
the  lake  trade  have  improved  somewhat  during  the 
past  few  days  as  the  result  of  the  chartering  of  some 
wild  tonnage  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company. 
Stock  piles  at  some  of  the  mines  have  become  larger 
than  desired  and  it  is  probable  that  operation  of  some 
properties  will  be  further  curtailed.  The  cut  in  steel 
prices  is  not  expected  to  stimulate  the  demand  for 
ore  unless  lower  prices  cause  an  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  steel.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Old 
Range  Bessemer,  $4.50;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  $3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
?3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  sale  of  5000  tons  of  basic  has  been 
made  by  a  local  agency  for  shipment  from  a  Detroit 
furnace  to  Chicago.  Outside  of  this  transaction  the 
market  continues  very  dull.  There  is  no  inquiry  in 
this  territory  for  lots  of  any  size  in  any  grade.  Some 
of  the  inquiries  for  small  lots  of  foundry  iron  that 
have  come  out  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  not 
resulted  in  the  placing  of  orders.  A  large  share  of  the 
foundries  have  bought  no  iron  for  the  last  half  but  in 
most  cases  these  will  have  enough  iron  left  over  to 
last  them  a  month  or  more  into  the  last  half.  It  is 
estimated  that  foundries  are  now  running  in  this  ter- 
ritory at  about  60  per  cent,  of  their  full  capacity.  Prices 
on  foundry  grades  are  more  or  less  nominal.  Some 
producers  now  express  their  willingness  to  make  con- 
tracts for  delivery  through  the  last  half  at  the  same 
price  as  for  prompt  shipment.  Southern  iron  is  now 
quite  generally  quoted  at  $10.50,  Birmingham,  for  No. 
2  for  delivery  through  the  entire  year.  For  prompt 
shipment  and  the  last  half  we  quote  delivered,  Cleve- 
land, as  follows: 

Bessemer     $15.90 

Basic    1400 

Northern    foundry.    No.   2 14.25 

Grav  forge   13.50 

Southern  foundrv.   No.    2 $14.85   to   15.35 

.Tackson  Co.  silvery.  S%,  silicon $17.75  to  18.00 

Coke. — The  market  is  extremely  dull.  A  few  con- 
tracts for  foundry  grades  are  being  closed  and  there 
is  a  small  volume  of  spot  business.  We  quote  stand- 
ard Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.45  to  $1.55  P^'' 
net  ton,  at  oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and  $1.75  to 
S1.80  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hr.  foundry 
coke  is  held  at  $1.90  to  $2  for  prompt  shipment  and 
$2  to  $2.40  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — No  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  finished   lines  has  as  yet   resulted   from  the 
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cut  in  prices.  The  market  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
Buyers  feel  that  further  reductions  in  prices  will  come 
shortly  and  are  ordering  only  such  material  as  they 
need  immediately.  The  new  price  of  i.25C-i  Pitts- 
burgh, on  steel  bars  has  already  been  shaded  $1  a  ton 
in  this  market,  but  this  concession  as  yet  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  general.  Considerable  excitement  was 
aroused  among  the  trade  during  the  week  by  the 
action  of  one  selling  agency  in  making  a  one-day  quo- 
tation on  steel  bars  to  consumers  at  1.20c.  for  de- 
livery during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  this  price 
being  offered  for  acceptance  only  during  the  one  day. 
This  price  has  resulted  in  the  demand  by  some  of  the 
buyers  who  had  quite  recently  placed  contracts  on  the 
1.25c.  basis  that  their  contracts  be  readjusted  to  the 
new  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  is 
an  inquiry  out  for  1700  tons  of  soft  steel  reinforcing 
bars  for  a  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Larkin  Company  in 
Buffalo.  Another  bar  inquiry  is  for  400  tons  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company  for  deliv- 
ery after  October  i.  Makers  of  hard  steel  bars  are 
not  yet  making  general  price  quotations,  but  are  wait- 
ing until  prices  on  soft  steel  bars  become  more  set- 
tled. Prices  on  hard  steel,  however,  will  be  reduced 
to  about  $2  a  ton  below  soft  steel.  Structural  material 
apoears  firm  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  work  requiring 
tonnage  of  any  size  is  being  held  up  until  buyers  be- 
come satisfied  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  The 
demand  for  plates  is  very  light  and  there  are  no  re- 
ports yet  af  price  shading.  The  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Detroit,  has  taken  the  contract  for  two 
ocean  steamers  for  the  Atlantic  coast  trade,  each  261 
ft.  long.  The  plates  and  shapes  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  The  large  cut  in  sheet 
prices  has  stimulated  the  demand  somewhat,  buyers 
feeling  that  prices  will  go  no  lower.  The  reduction 
in  steel  bars  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  $1  to 
$2  a  ton  on  rivets.  Structural  rivets  are  now  quoted 
at  1.65c.,  Pittsburgh,  and  boiler  rivets  l.ysc.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  bars  is  light.  The  general  quotation  is 
1.25c.  at  mill.  The  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company  and 
the  Empire  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Cleveland,  will  close 
down  their  plants  July  I  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  is  extremely  dull. 
Prices  are  nominally  unchanged.  Although  the  mar- 
ket is  weak  there  has  not  been  enough  business  since 
the  cut  in  steel  prices  to  warrant  any  change  in  the 
quotations  made  before  the  reduction  in  finished  lines. 
Local  consumers  are  offering  $11  for  heavy  steel  scrap, 
but  $11.50  appears  to  be  the  minimum  price  that  will 
be  accepted  by  dealers.  Some  consumers  are  holding 
back  on  shipments  on  contract.  The  local  bar  iron 
mills  will  close  down  shortly  and  tliis  will  further 
curtail  the  demand.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
a  large  list  out,  on  which  it  will  receive  bids  June  13. 
The  Lake  Shore  Railroad  will  close  this  week  on  a 
small  list.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land,  are   as   follows: 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails 15.00  to    15.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.50  to    18.00 

Heavy   melting   steel ll.OOto     11.50 

Old    car    wheels 11.50  to     12.00 

Relaying   rails.    50   lb.    and   over 22.50  to    23.50 

.^griculturaI    malleable 10.75  to     11.00 

Railroad     malleable 11.50  to    1200 

Light   bundled   sheet   scrap 7.50  to      8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land: 

Iron    car   axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings    6.0*  to      6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings 6.50  to      6-75 

Steel  axle  turnings    8.00  to      8.50 

No.   1   busheling    9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1   railroad  wrought    II  50  to    12.00 

No.    1   cast   11.2Sto    11.50 

Stove   plate    10.25  to    10  50 

Bundled  tin   scrap ll.OOto    11.50 

■»  «  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Loi'is,  Mo..  June  5,  1911. 

The  market  continues  quiet  in  all  branches,  though 
there  is  a  steady  consumption  under  way  that  is  at 
least  gratifying  in  its  evidence  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  look  for  any  marked  decrease  in  prices. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  the  next  two  or  three  weeks 
will  see  an  improvement:  hence  with  the  dullness 
there  is   no  discouragement  apparent. 

Pig  Iron. — The  consumption  of  pig  iron  continues 
quite  regular,  and.  though  the  large  users  are  not  run- 
ning to  capacity,  the  agricultural,  stove  foundry  and 
other  consumers  are  utilizing  a  good  quantity.  From 
this  viewpoint  there  is  really  a  better  demand  than 
there  has  been  in  recent  weeks,  and,  while 
sellers  are  largely  influenced  by  bear  talk,  there  is,  as 


a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  fair  total  of  business  moving, 
all  things  considered.  One  purchase  for  the  week 
aggregated  2500  tons  of  different  grades  of  Southern, 
while  another  smaller  consumer  took  500  tons  of  basic 
for  steel  foundry  use.  The  market  for  pig  iron  con- 
tinues to  cling  around  $10.50  to  $11  for  No.  2,  Birming;- 
ham,  the  former  figures  not  being  altogether  unani- 
mously held  by  the  furnacemen.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing in  the  requisitions  to  show  an  immediate  probability 
of  a  firmer  or  higher  market,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  far  off.  There  Jias  been  no  change  in  No. 
2  Northern  foundry  iron,  which  continues  at  $14  to 
$14.50,  either  for  shipment  to  July  or  last  half.  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  basis.  The  same  figures  apply  for  mal- 
leable Bessemer.  As  indicative  of  the  general  requisi- 
tion for  pig  iron  by  other  than  the  larger  consumers 
may  be  quoted  the  statement  of  the  largest  agricultural 
implement  factory  here,  that  May's  business  was  the 
largest  in  many  years  for  the  same  period.  Buyers, 
however,  still  show  little  active  interest,  only  being 
concerned  with  current  needs. 

Coke. — There  is  a  greater  activity  in  the  inquiry  for 
foundry  coke,  but  the  consumption  remains  about  un- 
changed. The  inquiry  is  largely  for  last-half  delivery, 
and  some  for  delivery  to  July  i,  1912.  The  quotations 
are:  $2  to  $2.50  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  72-hour  selected 
foundry,  Connellsville  or  Stonega.  No  contracts  have 
been  made  as  yet  of  any  size,  nor  is  it  expected  that 
tli'ere  will  be  until  later  in  the  month. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  tonnage  in  structural 
steel  continues  very  liglit,  due  to  the  still  unsettled 
condition  of  the  market  as  a  whole.  Indications  lead, 
however,  to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  orders  placed 
for  a  considerable  tonnage  within  the  next  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  the  price  holding  firm  on  the  new  basis 
of  T.35C..  Pittsburgh.  A  number  of  contractors  have 
considerable  work  nearing  the  stage  when  they  must 
have  the  steel,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  remain 
out  of  the  market  much  longer.  Plates  are  dull,  with 
no  change  in  prices.  In  bars  there  have  been  in- 
creased specifications,  but  the  difference  in  favor  of 
iron  at  the  present  moment  has  been  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  warrant  considerable  tonnage  being  ordered 
instead  of  steel.  The  demand  from  the  agricultural 
plants  is  fairlj-  active.  In  rails  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern contracted  for  14,000  tons,  dividing  the  order  be- 
tween the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company.  A  smaller  line  placed  an  order 
for  750  tons  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  still 
another,  in  Oklahr^nia.  for  500  tons.  The  additional 
tonnage  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  to  follow  the  order 
for  25,000  tons  given  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, has  not  been  placed  yet.  In  light  rails  the  de- 
mand of  the  coal  mining  companies  has  slackened 
somewhat,  but  a  number  of  lumber  firms  have  contract- 
ed for  a  very  nice  tonnage  during  the  week.  Track 
fastenings  are  in  fair  demand,  and  the  prices  are 
firm. 

Old  Material. — Scrap  continues  dull,  and  nothing  is 
expected  to  develop  of  particular  interest  in  the  near 
future.  The  speculative  disposition  continues,  and 
consumers  are  making  their  propositions  too  low  to 
enable  the  closing  of  any  deals  of  consequence.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  weaker  feeling  in  the  market,  but 
it  has  not  affected  prices  as  yet.  The  'Frisco  list 
shows  a  total  of  about  1600  tons.  There  is  a  little 
better  demand  for  steel,  largely  because  the  dealers 
are  short,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  yet  as  to 
make  no  change  in  the  figures.  The  dealers'  prices, 
per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  are  as  follows: 

Old   iron    rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 11.25  to     11.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3   ft 10.25  to    10.75 

Relayinff    rails,    standard    section,    subject    to 

inspection      23.00  to    23.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.00  to    12.50 

Heavy   melting   steel    scrap 10.25  to     10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart 10,25  t9    10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron   fish    plates $10.25  to  $10.75 

Iron   car    axles 17.50  to    18.00 

Steel    car    axles 17.00  to    17.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 10.25  to    10.75 

No.   2  railroad  wroucht 9.25  to      9.7S 

Railway    springs     9.00  to      9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smocth 15.50  to     16.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 8.50  to      9.00 

Mixed   borings    4.50  to      5.00 

No.     I     busheling 8.50  to      9.00 

No.    1   boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.25  to      7.75 

No,     1    cast    scran 9.50  to    10.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 8.00  to      8.50 

Railroad    malleable    8.00  to      8.50 

.■Agricultural    malleable    7,00  to      7.50 

Pipes    and    flues 7.25  to      7.75 

Railroad    sheet   and   tank   scrap 7.25  to      7.75 

Railroad    grate    bars 7.50  to      8.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 6,00  to      6.50 
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Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1911. 

Pig  Iron. — Very  little  new  business  has  been  in  evi- 
dence during  the  current  week,  active  negotiations 
having  been  checked  by  the  unsettled  price  conditions 
in  finished  products.  Most  consumers  are  manifest- 
ing no  special  interest  in  the  market,  although  a  large 
number  of  important  users  have  not  yet  covered  for 
their  second  half  requirements,  apparently  planning  in 
some  instances  to  run  for  awhile  on  stock  left  over 
from  the  first  half.  Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived during  the  past  two  weeks  are  still  held  open 
and  a  large  majority  of  buyers  appear  to  be  waiting 
to  determine  whether  rock  bottom  has  been  reached 
in  prices.  One  or  two  fair-sized  orders  for  malleable 
have  been  placed;  but  foundry  grade  placements  for 
the  week  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small  ton- 
nages. We  make  no  change  in  the  price  schedule  from 
last  week  as  it  closely  approximates  the  present  price 
situation.  The  variation  in  price  between  grades  is 
more  theoretical  than  actual.  Each  order  of  any  size 
is  handled  on  its  own  merits,  regardless  of  grade  clas- 
sification. For  current  and  third  quarter  delivery  we 
quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

No.    1   X   foundry $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.   2   X   foundry 13  ;5  to  14.00 

No.  2  plain 13. iO  to  13.75 

No.   3   foundry 13.25  to  13.50 

Gray   forge    13.00  to  13.25 

Malleable     13.75  to  14.25 

Basic     14.00  to  14.75 

Charcoal   16.50  to  17.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  lower  prices  estab- 
lished for  finished  products  have  caused  good  inquiry 
especially  on  sheets  and  bars,  with  some  bar  tonnage 
placed  and  considerable  tonnages  still  pending.  Sheet 
users  seem  to  appreciate  that  the  lower  prices  quoted 
on  sheets  represent  the  bottom  and  are  inclined  to 
negotiate  for  their  third  and  fourth  quarter  deliveries. 
So  far  as  can  be  determined  $1.25  represents  the  mar- 
ket on  bars;  although  one  consumer  who  was  in  the 
market  for  a  large  tonnage  for  prompt  specification 
claims  to  have  bought  at  a  somewhat  better  price. 
Plates  and  shapes  are  held  at  1.35c.  but  placement  for 
the  week  has  been  small.  Prices  on  wire  products  are 
being  maintained  at  1.80c.  Pittsburgh;  and  cold  rolled 
material  is  held  at  60  off  for  carloads  and  55  off 
for  less  than  carloads.  An  order  is  now  pending  for 
about  1500  tons  of  steel  bars  for  concrete  reinforce- 
ment and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  girders  and  plates 
for  the  lo-story  warehouse  to  be  erected  by  the  Lar- 
kin  Company,  soap  makers,  this  city. 

The  Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  375  tons  of  structural  mate- 
rial for  the  third  building  of  the  extensive  lithographing 
plant  now  under  construction  for  the  Huebner-Blei- 
stein  Patents  Company,  Buffalo.  The  BuflFalo  Struc- 
tural Steel  Company  has  also  taken  the  contract  for 
the  structural  steel  for  the  Isaac  Rosenbloom  build- 
ing, Syracuse,  comprising  175  tons.  The  American 
Bridge  Company  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  for  the  fabrication 
and  erection  of  steel  for  its  factory  building  No.  43, 
requiring  about  300  tons.  Bids  on  revised  plans  for 
the  Hutchinson  High  School,  BuflFalo,  will  be  received 
next  week;  also  bids  for  the  remodeling  of  the  Broad- 
way Arsenal  to  a  City  convention  hall  and  exposition 
building;  Buflfalo,  requiring  considerable  steel. 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, with  very  little  material  changing  hands;  con- 
sumers holding  back  awaiting  the  developments  which 
may  result  from  the  recent  cut  in  prices  of  finished 
materials.  Dealers  are  taking  no  apparent  interest  in 
the  market,  there  being  no  incentive  for  them  to  in- 
crease their  stocks  under  the  existing  status.  We  quote 
as  follows  per  gross  ton  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  the  prices  shown 
being  almost  entirely  nominal: 

Heavy  melting  steel $11. 50  to  $12  00 

Low  phosphorus  steel 14.00  to  14.50 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 13.25  to  13.30 

No.  1  railroad  and  machinery  cast  scrap....  12.75  to  13.25 

Old  steel  a.xles 18  00  to  18.50 

Uld   iron   axles 22.00  to  22.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Railroad   malleable    11.00  to  11.50 

Boiler  nlate   9.50  to  10.00 

Locomotive  grate  bars 10.00  to  10.25 

Pipe    9.60  to  9.25 

Wrought  iron   and   soft  steel   turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Clean  cast  forgings 6.00  to  6.25 


The  German  Iron  Market 

Berlin,  May  25,  1911. — Little  news,  and  none  that 
is  good— that  is  about  a  summing  up  of  the  informa- 
tion from  the  iron  trade  this  week.  The  situation, 
however,  is  evidently  growing  less  satisfactory.  Prices 
are  giving  way,  where  not  rigidly  controlled  by  trade 
combinations.  This  week  the  Steel  Works  Union  has 
voted  to  begin  taking  foreign  orders  in  structural 
shapes  for  the  September  quarter  at  unchanged 
prices;  and  the  Wire-Rod  Association  yesterday  de- 
clared general  business  open  for  the  same  quarter 
without  change   in  prices. 

The  least  satisfactory  section  of  ihe  trade  remains 
the  bar  market.  The  Bourse  has  this  week  been  de- 
pressed by  a  pessimistic  report  on  this  specialty,  which 
represents  price?  as  steadily  falling,  with  consumers 
still  holding  back  in  expectation  of  even  lower  prices, 
it  is  further  represented  that  the  amount  of  work  on 
hand  with  the  various  mills  is  dwindling  rapidly. 
They  are  compelled  to  use  some  pressure  to  induce 
customers  to  send  in  their  specification?  on  materia) 
already  ordered;  and  in  such  cases  still  further  con- 
cessions on  prices  are  often  made.  It  is  now  possible 
to  buy  basic  steel  cars  at  98  to  100  marks  for  home  de- 
livery; while  export  orders  are  taken  at  from  92  to  95 
marks,  as  against  95  to  97.50  a  month  ago. 

Export  Trade  Continues  to  Suffer 

The  export  trade  continues  to  suffer  from  sharp 
Belgian  competition.  Mills  beyond  the  western 
frontier  are  very  short  on  orders  and  are  compelled  to 
make  big  concessions  in  prices  to  get  foreign  busi- 
ness; and  the  German  mills  are  obliged  to  follow  suit. 
In  this  state  of  the  trade  foreign  buyers  are  in  no 
hurry  to  place  orders,  whether  in  Germany  or  Belgium, 
since  they  see  that  they  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
with  prices  moving  in  their  favor. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  too,  that  the  general 
market  situation  in  Belgium  continues  to  weaken. 
This  week  the  news  from  there  is  considerably  worse 
than  hitherto.  All  forms  of  steel  material  for  further 
manufacture  have  again  fallen  2  to  3s.  a  ton  for  export. 
Billets,  free  on  board  at  Antwerp,  now  command  76 
to  80s.;  muck  bars  77  to  79s;  while  heavy  plates  of 
basic  steel  have  fallen  about  is.,  to  112 — 113s. 

The  Steel  Works  Union  Report 

Yesterday  the  Steel  Works  Union  gave  out  its 
regular  monthly  review  of  the  trade  situation.  It  is 
very  brief  and  rather  less  cheerful  than  previous  re- 
ports. Home  business  in  semi-manufactured  mate- 
rials, it  is  said,  remains  satisfactory  both  in  the 
amount  of  orders  on  the  books  and  in  the  arrival  of 
specifications  on  order.  The  foreign  market  for  such 
steel  continues  to  grow  quieter,  and  the  union  surmises 
that  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Foreign  orders  for  heavy  steel  rails  continue 
to  come  in  as  previously,  and  some  of  these  are  for 
large  quantities;  but  the  Imperial  railroads — those, 
namely,  of  Alsace-Lorraine — have  ordered  40  per  cent. 
less  even  than  the  reduced  amounts  taken  last  year. 
Grooved  rails  continue  in  good  demand  from  both 
home  and  foreign  buyers,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
with  rails  for  mines,  though  prices  are  depressed  under 
foreign  competition.  The  revival  of  business  in  struc- 
tural shapes  is  maintained.  Calls  for  delivery  of  this 
class  of  steel  on  foreign  orders  are  satisfactory.  New 
business  is  harder  to  get  in  England,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  pretty  good  demand  for  Scandinavian 
countries,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Balkan  countries, 
and  Japan. 

Pig  Iron  Trade  Slightly  Better 

It  is  reported  that  a  slight  improvement  has  come 
over  the  pig  iron  trade,  due  to  the  better  prospects  for 
the  completion  of  a  national  organization  of  the  trade, 
which  causes  consumers  to  show  increased  willing- 
ness to  place  contracts,  as  they  look  for  somewhat 
higher  prices  under  a  general  organization.  Since  the 
arrangement  of  terms  with  the  Siegerland  furnaces 
the  Essen  Syndicate  appears  not  to  have  made  further 
progress  with  its  efforts  to  bring  the  Luxemburg- 
Lorraine  producers  to  terms.  Negotiations  will  be 
continued  next  week.  Another  complication  has  arisen 
for  the  syndicate,  however,  by  the  demand  of  the 
great  Gutehoffnungs-Hutte  for  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  in  its  allotments.  It  is  feared  that  this  may 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  completing  the 
organization.     There  is   even  talk   in   the  press   to  the 
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effect  that  the  concern  in  question  will  give  notice  of 
its  withdrawal  fi  om  the  syndicate  as  a  means  to  force 
through  its  claim:  but  it  is  not  seriously  believed  that 
this  result  will  follow.  The  Essen  Syndicate  has  re- 
cently begun  taking  orders  for  1912  delivery  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  home  market  where  English  iron 
was  being  offered  at  cheaper  prices  by  dealers. 

♦-•-• 

Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala,,  June  5,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — The  trading  in  this  market  the  past 
week  was  very  light,  despite  the  low  level  of  prices, 
and  the  volume  of  inquiry  received  was  considerably 
smaller  than  for  the  week  previous.  The  most  sig- 
nificant transaction  recorded  involved  a  lot  of  2000 
tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  shipment  over  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  which  was  sold  at  $10.50,  Birmingham. 
A  lot  of  500  tons  of  No.  3  foundry  for  shipment  within 
three  months  brought  $10,  Birmingham,  and  300  tons 
of  analysis  iron  for  prompt  shipment  was  sold  at  $11, 
Birmingham.  Carload  lots  of  high  manganese  iron 
have  sold  at  from  Si  1.50  to  $12.  but  the  aggregate  of 
such  sales  was  very  small.  There  has  been  some  de- 
mand for  gray  forge  and  mottled  grades  and  the  quo- 
tations submitted  have  covered  a  comparatively  wide 
range.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  forge  can  be 
had  at  a  lower  figure  than  $9.50.  or  at  a  differential 
of  50c.  per  ton  on  an  $11.  Birmingham,  basis.  A 
small  lot  of  mottled  is  available  at  $9,  or  at  a  differential 
of  50c  per  ton.  on  the  price  for  forge.  As  to  whether 
or  not  a  basis  of  $10.50,  Birmingham,  would  be  shaded 
for  the  higher  grades  when  spot  shipments  were 
offered,  a  definite  statement  is  not  warranted.  There 
is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  best  authorities 
to  believe  that  $10.25,  Birmingham,  would  be  accepted 
for  a  round  tonnage  of  No.  2  foundry  and  $9.75  per 
ton  for  No.  3,  provided  that  immediate  shipment  could 
be  made,  but  as  the  stock  reports  for  June  i  are  not 
yet  available,  such  a  belief  cannot  be  strengthened  by 
referring  to  the  aggregate  accumulation  of  those 
grades.  It  is  understood  that  the  reports  when  in 
hand  will  show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  aggregate 
accumulation  in  May,  notwithstanding  the  fairly  satis- 
factory rate  of  shipment  during  that  month.  The 
movement  from  furnace  yards  has  been  considerably 
reduced  since  June  i  as  a  reswlt  of  the  suspension  of 
operations  at  large  foundries,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations, a  further  curtailment  of  foundry  operations 
will  soon  be  made.  The  production  of  foundry  iron  in 
this  State  on  June  i  was  represented  by  14  active 
stacks,  with  three  additional  stacks  producing  basic 
iron  and  two  stacks  on  charcoal.  We  continue  the 
quotations  of  last  week,  although  the  market  is  gen- 
erally considered  very  weak  without  indications  of  an 
early  improvement. 

No.  1  foundry  and  No.   1  soft $11.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 10.50 

No.    y  foundry 10.00 

No.  4  foundry 9.75 

Gray    forge 9.50 

Mottled    9.25 

Standard  basic,  chill  cast 10.50 

"Off  basic" ^ 10.00 

Charcoal  carwheel   iron 22.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — An  aggregate  of  some  7000  tons 
of  water  pipe  for  requirement  in  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  was  placed  the  past  week,  but  the  details  of  the 
transactions  are  not  made  public  so  far.  Otherwise, 
the  buying  has  been  on  a  small  scaJe  and  for  main- 
tenance work  only.  The  rate  of  production  continues 
below  normal  and  in  no  case  has  stock  accumulated 
to  any  appreciable  e.xtent.  Several  large  contracts 
will  be  placed  after  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  tonnage  still  on  order 
books  unshipped  will  take  steady  operation  at  adl  of 
the  large  plants.  Water  pipe  quotations  are  considered 
nominal,  but  we  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  per  net 
ton.  f.o.b.  cars  here,  as  follows:  4  to  6-in.,  $22.50;  8  to 
i2-in.,  $22;  over  12-in.,  average  $21,  with  $1  per  ton 
extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  are  adding  to  their  stocks 
whenever  bargain  lots  are  offered,  and  after  the  same 
method  of  buying  the  movement  to  consumers  con- 
tinues at  a  fair  rate.  The  prices  received  in  transac- 
tions effected  the  past  week  indicate  that  a  general 
revision  has  been  made,  but  in  view  of  the  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  pig  iron  market  the  revised  prices  are 
quoted  only  nominally.  We  revise  dealers'  asking 
prices  and  quote  as  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars 
here: 


Old  iron  axles  (light) $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old  steel  axles  (light) 12.50  to  13.50 

Old  iron  rails 12.50  to  13.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    country    wrought 7.50  to  8.00 

No.   2   country   wrought 7.00  to  7.50 

No.    1    machinery -.  9.50  to  10.50 

Jo-    1    steel ^.  8.50to  9.00 

1  ram  car  wheels : 8.00  to  8.50 

Standard  car  wheels 9.50  to  10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 7.00  to  7.50 

#  «  » 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  6.  1911. 

While  business  drags  in  practically  all  grades  of 
crude  and  finished  materials  the  excitement  attending 
recent  reductions  in  prices  is  gradually  becoming  less 
pronounced.  Considerable  hesitancy  is  still  shown, 
however,  in  the  placing  of  any  important  new  contracts, 
although  in  instances  specifications  based  on  the  new 
prices  have  been  somewhat  larger.  Pig  iron  buying  has 
beeiijess  active,  although  some  Eastern  producers  are 
willing  to  make  concessions  from  recent  quotations  for 
foundry  grades  on  desirable  business.  At  the  present 
price  levels  Southern  iron  is  becoming  more  of  a  factor 
in  this  market.  Further  business  in  steel  making  grades 
is  reported,  particularly  in  low  phosphorus  iron,  prices 
for  which  are  slightly  lower.  The  demand  for  finished 
materials  is  not  very  active,  although  specifications 
based  on  the  new  prices  are  in  instances  reported  as 
coming  out  more  freely.  Consumers  are  awaiting  de- 
velopments and  believe  that  the  present  concessions  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  induce  any  marked  increase  in  buy- 
ing.   The  old  material  market  shows  no  marked  change. 

Iron  Ore. — Sales  of  several  cargoes  of  Spanish  low 
phosphorus  ore  to  an  Eastern  furnace  are  reported. 
The  general  ore  market,  however,  continues  extremely 
dull.  Reports  are  heard  of  some  price  readjustments 
on  Spanish  ores,  but  sellers  find  it  difficult  to  meet  buy- 
ers' ideas,  owing  to  the  upward  tendency  of  ocean 
freights.  Importations  in  the  week  ended  June  3  in- 
cluded 12,318  tons  of  Swedish.  5000  tons  of  Spanish, 
1900  tons  of  Newfoundland,  4S50  tons  of  Cuban  and 
2500  tons  of  Mediterranean  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — The  buying  movement  which  attended 
the  reduction  in  prices  of  Virginia  foundry  grades  has 
largely  subsided.  There  is  still  some  little  Virginia  iron 
being  contracted  for,  but  principally  in  small  lots  for 
prompt  and  third  quarter  delivery,  at  both  $12.25  and 
$12.50,  furnace.  The  leading  producer  states,  however, 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  quantity  it  desired  to  sell  at 
the  present  low  prices  will  be  reached  within  the  next 
ten  days,  when  it  will  withdraw  from  the  market.  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  foundry  grades  have  not  been  in  very 
aictive  demand,  while  some  producers  are  willing  to 
maKe  some  concession  they  are  not  disposed  to  meet 
the  low  level  named  by  some  of  the  Virginia  makers. 
Others  still  stand  flatly  at  the  higher  prices  recently 
prevailing,  but  are  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Southern  foundry  at  the  present  minimum  basis  of 
$10.50,  Birmingham,  for  No.  2  is  becoming  more  of  a 
factor  in  the  Eastern  markets,  particularh'  where  rail 
and  water  freights  are  available,  and  on  lower  grades 
prices  in  a  number  of  cases  are  now  below  the  compara- 
tive range  for  eastern  Pennsylvania  irons.  Very  little 
inquiry  covering  any  large  quantities  of  foundry  iron 
have  developed  in  this  vicinity.  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  has  been  in  the  market  for  1500  tons  of 
foundry  forge,  while  one  of  the  Delaware  River  pipe 
makers  has  been  inquiring  for  4000  tons  of  low  grade 
iron,  against  which  Southern  iron  will  no  doubt  be  tak- 
en. The  general  run  of  smaller  consumers  are  not  com- 
ing into  the  market  very  freely,  as  they  appear  to  be 
satisfied  to  await  further  developments,  the  business 
closed  being  largely  confined  to  small  prompt  lots, 
standard  brands  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foun- 
dry being  available  at  prices  ranging  from  $15.25  to 
$15.50,  delivered,  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  practically 
an  entire  absence  of  any  demand  for  forge  iron  from  the 
rolling  mills,  and  while  no  basis  has  been  fixed  by  re- 
cent transactions  the  market  is  nominally  quoted  at 
$14.50  to  $14.75,  delivered,  at  which  prices  some  sellers 
would  be  willing  to  take  on  business.  Low  phosphorus 
iron  has  shown  a  somewhat  better  movement,  sales  ag- 
gregating a  fair  quantity  have  been  recently  made,  while 
inquiry  for  several  thousand  tons  for  an  Eastern  con- 
sumer is  pending.  Prices  show  a  slight  recession  and 
standard  low  phosphorus  is  now  quotable  at  $20.50  to 
$20.75,  w'hile  brands  not  quite  up  to  standard  analysis 
might  be  had  at  slightly  lower  figures.     Inquiry  for  ba- 
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sic  iron  for  fourth  quarter  delivery  has  recently  been 
before  the  trade  and  while  no  definite  information  is 
available  it  is  believed  that  some  business  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  put  through.  The  following  range  of 
prices  is  named  for  standard  brands,  delivered  in  buy- 
ers' yards  in  this  vicinity,  shipment  extending  up  to  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter: 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  No.    2   X  foundry $15.25  to  $15.50 

Eastern    Pennsylvania   No.    2    plain 15.00  to    15.25 

\'irginia    foundry     15.05  to    15.50 

Gray    forge    14.50  to    14.75 

Basic      14.50  to    15.00 

Standard    low     phosphorus 20.50  to    20.75 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  still  an  absence  of  any 
demand  from  consumers  in  this  vicinity.  Sellers  re- 
port some  inquiry  from  the  West,  but  the  demand 
generally  drags.  Quotations  are  to  a  large  extent  nom- 
inal,   being    named    at    $36.50,    Baltimore. 

Billets. — Reduced  prices  have  not  resulted  as  yet 
in  any  pronounced  improvement  in  the  demand.  Spe- 
cifications on  old  contracts  are  developing  somew-hat 
better.  Mills  in  this  district  continue  to  operate  ir- 
regularly, and,  while  buyers  occasionally  make  inquir- 
ies for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  market,  very  little 
new  business  is  being  placed.  Open  hearth  rolling 
billets  are  quoted  at  $23.40  and  ordinary  forging  bil- 
lets  S28.40,   delivered   in   this    vicinity. 

Plates. — A  moderate  volume  of  miscellaneous  bus- 
iness continues  to  be  placed.  Inquiry  shows  a  slight 
improvement,  and  while  largely  confined  to  small 
lots,  an  occasional  one  for  a  good  quantity  comes  out. 
Of  the  latter  class  one  for  4000  tons  of  plates  for  gas 
holders  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  to  be  noted,  for  which 
delivery  prices  remain  at  the  old  basis,  not  being  af- 
fected, it  is  stated,  by  the  recent  reductions.  Speci- 
fications on  old  contracts  have  been  somewhat  heavier 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  when  the  new  basis  of 
prices  became  effective,  particularly  for  bridge  and 
locomotive  work.  All  makers  in  this  district  are  quot- 
ing the  new  basis,  1.50c.,  delivery  here,  for  ordinary 
heavy  steel  plates. 

Structural  Material. — The  demand  does  not  show 
any  betterment.  Several  new  propositions  are  in  sight 
in  this  city,  including  a  school  building,  which  will  re- 
quire about  2500  tons,  and  a  new  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.  A  number  of  small  buildings  are  also  being 
figured  on,  but  develop  slowly.  Several  fair-sized  con- 
tracts for  fabricated  work  in  the  New  York  district 
have  been  taken  by  producers  in  this  territory,  in- 
cluding one  of  1200  and  another  of  3000  tons,  taken 
by  the  Eastern  Steel  Company.  The  demand  for  plain 
shapes  continues  irregular.  The  new  price  basis,  1.50c. 
minimum,  delivered  here,  now  appears  to  be  firmly  es- 
tablished for  plain  shapes. 

Sheets. — Irregularity  still  characterizes  the  demand, 
which  is  confined  to  a  large  degree  to  small  prompt 
lots.  Price  concessions  have  not  resulted  in  any  larger 
volume  of  business,  although  some  inquiry  has  re- 
sulted, but  consumers  are  still  disinclined  to  place  or- 
ders for  anything  beyond  near  future  needs.  Mills  in 
this  district  continue  fairly  active,  but  have  little  for- 
ward business  on  their  books.  The  following  range 
of  prices  is  now  quoted  by  Eastern  makers,  f.o.b.  mill, 
for  moderate  lots  for  early  shipment:  Nos.  18  to  20, 
2.30C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.40C.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.50c.; 
No.  27,  2.60c.;  No.  28,  2.80c. 

Bars. — The  market  is  still  unsettled.  The  recent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  bars  has  resulted  in  a 
pretty  general  withholding  of  business,  the  trade  wait- 
ing to  see  if  actual  bottom  had  been  reached.  While 
the  reduction  in  steel  bars  has  not  affected  the  price 
of  refined  iron  bars,  transactions  in  the  latter  have 
also  been  extremely  light.  Prices  of  both  steel  and 
iron  bars  now  appear  to  be  well  held,  the  former  at 
1.40C.,  and  the  latter  at  i.27^^c.  to  1.35c.,  delivered  here. 
Coke. — A  somewhat  better  movement  in  foundry 
coke  is  to  be  noted,  buyers  in  instances  taking  1000 
ton  lots  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  also  for  a  full  twelve  months,  at  $2.10  to  $2.25  at 
oven.  There  has  also  been  more  selling  of  prompt 
coke  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.90  to  $2.10  at  oven. 
The  United  States  Government  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  an  additional  lot  of  2000  tons  of  foundry  coke  for 
delivery  over  twelve  months.  Very  little  business  has 
been  done  in  furnace  coke,  and  prices  are  practically 
unchanged.  The  following  range  of  prices  per  net 
ton   is   named   for   deliveries   in    this   vicinity: 

Connellsville    furnace    coke $3.70  to  $4.05 

Foundry    coke     4.10  to    4.55 

Mountain    furnace    coke 3.30  to    3.65 

Foundry    coke    3.70  to    4. 1 5 


Old  Material. — Consumers  show  little  interest  in 
the  market,  and  the  major  portion  of  recent  transac- 
tions have  been  between  dealers.  Railroad  lists  now 
out  in  this  district  show  but  a  medium  ainount  of  old 
riaterial  offered.  Very  little  movement  in  heavy  melt- 
ing steel  is  to  be  noted;  one  transaction,  involving  1000 
tons,  partly  rails,  was  taken  by  one  of  the  steel  mills 
at  $13.25,  delivered.  Small  lots  are  available  at  $13, 
1  ut  no  seller  is  willin.g  to  dispose  of  any  quantity  at 
quoted  prices.  The  market  in  the  rolling  mill  grades 
is  particularly  quiet.  Prices  are  largely  nominal,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  sales,  but  are  believed  to  be  pretty  close 
to  the  bottom.  Sellers'  ideas  for  small  lots  delivered 
in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  nearby 
points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia  vary- 
ing from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton,  being  named  as 
follows: 

No.    1    heavy   melting  steel   scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 14.00  to  14.25* 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel  scrap..  16.75  to  17.25 

Old    steel    axles 19.25  to  19.75* 

Old    iron     axles 24.00  to  24.50* 

Old    iron    rails 16.75  to  17.25 

Old    car    wheels 13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought    iron     pipe 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    forge   fire 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    2    light    iron 7.00  to  7.50* 

Wrought     turnings     8.25  to  8.75 

Cast     borings 7.75  to  8.25 

Machinery   cast    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad     malleable 11.50  to  12.00 

Grate    bars,    railroad 10.50  to  11.00 

Stove    plate 10.00  to  10.50 

•Nominal. 

♦-•-♦ 

New  York 

Xew  York,  June  7,  191 1. 

Pig  Iron. — Inquiries  are  light  and  transactions  are 
few.  Occasionally  a  fair-sized  quantity  is  sold,  but 
generally  this  means  the  closing  up  of  negotiations 
which  have  been  proceeding  for  some  time.  Among 
the  sales  thus  made  was  one  of  2000  tons  of  charcoal 
pig  iron.  Consumers  in  this  locality  have  either 
covered  their  requirements  as  far  as  they  care  to  go 
or  content  themselves  with  purchasing  small  lots  to 
meet  their  immediate  necessities.  Southern  pig  iron 
is  now  quoted  at  prices  enabling  it  to  compete  with 
Northern  iron  in  this  vicinity.  Northern  iron  at  tide- 
water is  quoted  as  follows:  No.  I  foundry,  $15.50  to 
$15.75:  No.  2X,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain.  $14.75  to 
$15.  Southern  No.  i  foundry  is  quoted  at  $1525  to 
$15.75;  No.  2.  $14.75  to  $15-25. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  week  has  been  very 
dull.  Sentiment  regarding  the  immediate  future  is 
mixed.  Purchases  have  been  for  immediate  wants. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  present  conditions  will  con- 
tinue without  much  change  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
One  advantage  claimed  for  the  publicity  given  to  the 
recent  cut  is  the  focusing  of  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  on  the  timeliness  of  settling,  *at  this 
time,  impending  projects.  Local  business  in  plates  is 
still  affected  adversely  by  the  boiler  makers'  strike,  but 
the  mills  seem  to  be  able  to  continue  working  at  nearly 
70  per  cent,  capacity.  Bar  iron  is  dull,  but  hardly  weak, 
some  good  orders  being  reported  at  fair  prices.  There 
is  little  to  report  in  new  business  of  large  size.  Some 
5000  tons  of  plates  for  10  torpedo  boats  are  wanted 
by  the  navy  and  2000  tons  for  two  revenue  cutters  to 
be  built  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company.  Some  of  the  recent  bidding  includes 
400  tons  for  a  railroad  station  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  600 
tons  for  a  hotel  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  2500  tons  for  a  high 
school  at  Philadelphia,  and  700  tons  for  a  textile  mill  at 
Chicopee,  Mass.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  low 
bidder  for  4000  tons  of  plates  and  1500  tons  of  shapes 
Tor  the  United  States  collier  Jupiter  being  built  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  The  4000  tons  of  reinforce- 
ment and  tower  construction  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge,  New  York,  is  expected  to  go  to  the  Snare  & 
Triest  Company,  New  York,  the  lowest  bidder.  The 
6000-ton  Bamberger  department  store  job  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  by  this  time  probably  been  given  to  the  Hay 
Foundry  &  Iron  Works,  New  York.  The  Eastern 
Steel  Company  has  been  awarded  the  1200-ton  .\rneri- 
can  Express  building  at  Eleventh  avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street.  New  York,  and  L.  F.  Shoemaker  & 
Company  have  the  2400  tons  of  structural  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  coke  oven  plant  of  the  Didier-March 
Company  at  South  Bethlehem  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  The  1800  tons  for  the  Jarmulowski  bank  and 
loft  building  have  been  given  to  the  Radley  Steel  Con- 
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struction  Companj'.  Quotations  are:  Plain  structural 
material  and  plates,  1.51c.  to  1.560.;  steel  bars,  1.41c.  to 
1.46c.;  bar  iron,  1.30c.  to  1.40c.,  all  New  York.  Plain 
material  and  plates  from  store,  New  York,  i.8oc.  to 
1.90C. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Bids  were  opened  Juiie  5  for  1205 
tons  of  30-in.  water  pipe  by  the  city  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
The  lowest  bidder  was  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany which  named  $21.35  Per  net  ton,  delivered.  No 
public  lettings  of  importance  are  in  sight  in  this  im- 
mediate locality.  The  general  market  continues  very 
quiet.  Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are  quoted  at  $21  to  $22 
per  net  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — Dealers  report  no  indications  of  an 
early  resumption  of  activity.  The  transactions  of  the 
week  are  confined  to  small  Jots.  An  inquiry  is  out  for 
a  few  thousand  tons  of  heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  but 
the  price  offered  is  below  the  terms  that  would  be 
accepted  by  yardmen  who  are  not  disposed  to  part 
with  their  stock,  except  at  rather  higher  figures  than 
are  now  ruling.  The  demand  for  cast  scrap  is  light, 
and  only  for  small  quantities.  Quotations  are  about 
as  follows,  per  gross  ton,   Ne«    York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting J10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.50  to  11.00 

Relaying    rails    20.0C  \n  21.00 

Rerolling    rails    12.00  to  12.25 

Standard  hamm.ered  iron  car  axles 22.00  to  22  50 

Old  steel  car  axles 17.25  to  17.75 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.00  to  13.50 

Wrought    iron    track    s;rap 12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    yard    wrought,    long 11  50  to  12.00 

No.    1    yard    wrought,    short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light  iron    4.25  to  4.75 

Cast    borings     5.25  to  5.75 

Wrought    turnings     6.25  to  6-75 

Wrought    pipe     10.00  to  10.50 

Old   car   wheels    11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1    heavy   cast,   broiken    up 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove   plate    8.50  to  9  00 

Locomotive    grate    bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Malleable    cast    10.00  to  10.50 


Metal  Market 

New  York,  June  7,  191 1. 
The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per  Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 
Copper,  New  York.  Lead.  Spelter. 

Electro-       Tin.  New         St.  New  St. 

June       Lake.  lytic.    New  York.     York.     Louis.  York.  Louis. 

1 12.45  12.25         46.30         4.375^     4.22H  5.50  5.20 

2 12.45  12.25         46.65         4.37!^     4.22J/S  5.50  5.20 

3 12.45  12.25  4.37"4     4.22!/^  5.50  5.20 

5 12.45  12.25         47.50         4.37!/^     4.22!^  5.50  5.20 

6 12.45  12.25  48,00         4.37^4     4.221^  5.50  5.2254 

7 12.45  1225         48.25         4.3754     4.225<  5.55         5.25 

Pig  Tin  reached  a  record  price  in  London  yesterday 
and  in  this  market  this  morning  it  was  within  |4c.  of  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  here.  Copper  is  firm  and  excel- 
lent sales  have  been  made  for  export.  Lead  is  some- 
what stronger.  Inquiries  for  large  lots  of  spelter  have 
advanced  that  market  slightly.  Antimony  is  much 
weaker. 

Copper. — The  copper  market  is  firmer  on  the 
strength  of  good  exports  and  a  large  consumption  in 
Europe.  The  foreign  market  is  the  salvation  of  the 
copper  situation,  as  just  now  the  deliveries  into  con- 
sumption here  are  not  large.  Some  fairly  good  business 
was  done  during  the  week,  but  the  largest  consumers 
show  no  great  interest  in  the  situation.  The  United 
Metals  Selling  Company  is  making  the  market  just  now 
and  its  price  is  12.45c.  for  lake  and  12.25c.  for  electro- 
lytic. Some  big  selling  interests  are  demanding  more 
and  many  predict  a  higher  market  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  A  heavy  business  is  being  done  in  London  in 
copper,  and  from  private  reports  received  in  this  coun- 
try the  trading  is  legitimate,  as  the  copper  is  going  into 
consumption.  The  speculative  element  in  London 
seems  to  be  letting  copper  alone  at  present.  This  morn- 
ing that  market  was  firm  and  steady  at  £55  los.  for 
spot  and  £56  is.  3d.  for  futures.  The  exports  of  cop- 
per so  far  this  month  have  been  4981  tons,  which  is 
heavy  for  six  days'  shipping.  L.  Vogelstein  _&  Co.  give 
the  following  figures  on  German  consumption  of  for- 
eign copper  for  the  months  January-April,  1911:  Imports 
of  copper,  57,849  tons;  exports  of  copper,  2654  tons; 
consumption  of  copper,  55,195  tons,  as  compared  with 
consumption  during  the  same  period  in  1910  of  54.663 
tons.  Of  the  above  quantity  50,261  tons  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Pig  Tin. — Spot  tin  is  bringing  the  highest  price  on 
record  in  London  and  wild  excitement  prevailed  in  that 
market  yesterday  and  to-day  as  the  immediate  supplies 
are  closely  cornered  and  traders  are  scrambling  for  the 


few  lots  offered  for  sale.  Yesterday  the  London  market 
went  up  to  £220  for  spot,  and  the  onl-  time  that  that 
price  has  been  approached  was  on  May  14,  1906,  when 
tin  for  prompt  delivery  sold  for  £215.  Regardless  of 
the  high  price  made  yesterday  only  140  tons  of  metal 
changed  hands.  In  this  market  conditions  have  com- 
pletely reversed  during  the  week.  Seven  days  ago  the 
American  market  was  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of  fair 
security  from  a  corner  as  far  as  the  immediate  supplies 
were  concerned  and  tin  was  being  sold  at  below  the 
import  parity.  It  leaked  out  yesterday,  however,  that 
250  tons  of  tin  were  sent  to  Europe  on  Saturday  and 
prices  here  advanced  sharply  in  consequence.  Con- 
sumers entered  the  market  and  bought  to  cover  their 
needs  for  the  next  month.  Most  of  them  purchased 
sparingly  but  the  volume  of  trading  was  good.  The 
market  just  now  is  uneasy  as  present  conditions  may 
be  continued  indefinitely  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tin 
consumers'  needs  are  small  at  present.  The  New 
York  market  has  now  gone  beyond  the  price  where 
it  can  be  imported  at  a  profit  and  this  may  stop  the 
re-exporting  of  tin  to  London.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  but  those  in  control  of  the  London  market  can 
tell  where  prices  will  go  there,  and  some  speculative 
mortals  may  see  fit  to  export  tin  on  the  chance  that 
the  foreign  market  will  advance  further.  This  morn- 
ing the  London  market  was  slightly  easier  at  £215 
for  spot  and  £193  15s.  for  futures,  while  the  market 
here  was  48.25c.  and  showed  signs  of  advancing.  The 
arrivals  of  tin  in  this  country  so  far  this  month  have 
been  380  tons  and  there  are  1003  tons  afloat,  all  of 
which  will  be  in  port  before  the  month  is  out. 

Tin  Plates. — The  foreign  tin  plate  market  has  ad- 
vanced in  keeping  with  the  high  price  made  by  the  pig 
tin  syndicate,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  London  mar- 
ket, and  to-day  tin  pilates  at  Swansea,  Wales,  were 
selling  at  13s.  gd.,  which  is  an  advance  of  5d.  in  two 
weeks.  This  price  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  to  buy 
tin  plates  for  re-export,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
domestic  plates  will  be  utilized  by  people  who  usually 
purchase  for  re-export  if  the  foreign  market  continues 
high.  At  present  the  domestic  demand  is  quiet  and 
quotations  are  firm  in  New  York  with  100  coke  plates 
selling  at  $3.94. 

Lead. — Lead  is  somewhat  firmer,  but  the  demand 
is  light,  and  consumers  are  only  buying  where  conces- 
sions are  made.  The  New  York  market  is  quoted  at 
4-3754c.,  and  the  St.  Louis  market  at  4.22j4c. 

Spelter. — Some  inquiries  for  large  amounts  of 
spelter  have  appeared  in  this  market  and  in  St.  Louis, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  quotations  have  advanced 
five  points.  Spelter  is  now  bringing  5.25c.  in  St.  Louis, 
and  5.50c.  in  New  York  for  spot.  It  can  be  bought  in 
this  market,  however,  for  prompt  shipment  from  the 
West  at  from  5.42^/^0.  to  5.4SC. 

Antimony. — Offers  to  sell  Hungarian  and  Chinese 
grades  of  antimony  at  low  prices  have  broken  the 
syndicate's  hold  on  the  antimony  market,  and  quota- 
tions on  Cookson's  and  Hallett's  have  fallen  off.  There 
is  not  much  buying  and  consumers  are  giving 
preference  to  the  cheaper  grades.  Hallett's  is  now 
8.75c..  and  Cookson's  is  down  to  9c.  The  drop  in  the 
price  of  Cookson's  amounts  to  yic.  within  a  week. 
Hungarian  grades  are  offered  at  fair  prices  from  7.50c. 

Old  Metals. — The  market  remains  unchanged  both 
as  to  condition  and  selling  prices,  the  latter  being  as 
follows.  New  York: 

, Cents. ^ 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11. 75to  12.00 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 11. 25  to  11. 50 

Copper,   light'  and   bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 

Brass,    heavy     7.75  to    8.00 

Brass,    light 6.50  to    6.75 

Heavy  machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition   turnings    8.50  to    8.75 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,    heavy    4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap    4.25  to    4.30 

Chicago 

June  6. — Except  for  a  slightly  stronger  tone  in  the 
copper  market,  the  past  week  offers  little  of  change 
with  reference  to  metals.  No  large  volume  of  business 
is  reported  and  prices  are  approximately  at  the  same 
level  as  a  week  ago  with  some  slight  variations  at- 
tending upon  the  character  of  the  order.  We  quote 
Chicago  prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper,  12.45c.; 
lake,  T2.60C..  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment;  small 
lots,  ^c.  to  3/ic.  higher:  pig  tin,  carloads,  47^c.;  small 
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lots,  49c.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.350.  to  4.40c.  for  50-ton 
lots;  corroding:,  4-6oc.  to  4.65c.  for  so-ton  lots;  in  car- 
kads,  2Hc.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter,  5.350.  to  5.40c.; 
Cookson's  antimony,  ioJ4c.,  and  other  grades,  gc.  to 
IOC,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in 
carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for 
less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes, 
I2C.;  copper  bottoms,  loc;  copper  clips,  iij^c;  red 
brass,  io>4c.;  yellow  brass,  gc;  lead  pipe,  4f^c.;  zinc, 
454c.;  pewter,  No.  i,  27c.;  tin  foil,  33c.;  block  tin  pipe, 
36c. 

St.  Louis 

June  5. — Lead  shows  little  feature,  the  quotations 
here  being  4.22;/$c.,  East  St.  Louis.  In  spelter  there 
is  a  slight  drop,  the  figure  being  5.20c.,  East  St.  Louis. 
Zinc  ore  so  far  shows  no  change  from  last  week's 
figure  of  $37  to  $39  for  60  per  cent,  f.o.b.  Joplin.  Tin 
:s  up  with  other  markets,  47c.  being  the  price.  Anti- 
mony is  weak,  but  without  change.  On  old  metals  the 
quotations  are:  Light  brass,  5c.;  heavy  brass  and  light 
copper,  8c.:  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  gc;  zinc, 
3c.;  lead,  3-25C.;  pewter,  20c.;  tin  foil,  28c.;  tea  lead, 
3c.,  all  for  less  than  carload  lots. 


Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Notes  on  Prices 


Rope. — The  demand  apparently  keeps  up  to  the  re- 
cent level,  with  no  desire  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  pur- 
chase beyond  nearby  requirements.  The  hard  fiber 
market  is  firm  with  a  slight  advance  in  sisal  fiber,  while 
manila  fiber  is  reported  as  steady.  There  is  more  or 
less  variation  from  regular  prices  in  the  lower  grades 
of  rope.  The  following  quotations  represent  regular 
prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  Eastern  market  for  rope. 
7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger,  with  card  advances  for 
smaller  sizes:  Pure  manila  of  the  highest  grade,  Syi  to 
gc.  per  lb.:  second  grade  manila,  714  to  8c.  per  lb:  hard- 
ware grade  manila.  7  to  7140.  per  lb.:  pure  sisal  of  the 
highest  grade,  614c.  per  lb.;  second  grade,  6c.  per 
lb.;  rove  jute  rope,  %  i"-  and  up.  No.  i,  6j4c.  to  7c.  per 
lb.;  No.  2,  6c.  per  lb. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  paint  business  shows  some  im- 
provement, there  being  a  fair  demand  for  small  lots. 
Carloads  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  raw  oil  at  87c.,  and 
it  has  been  intimated  that  lo-bbl.  lots  could  be  obtained 
from  some  sellers  at  the  same  figure.  The  following 
are  New  York  prices  in  5-bbl.  lots  or  more: 

Cents. 

State,    raw     89 

City,    raw     90 

Oil   in  lots  of  less  than   5  bbl.,   1   cent  advance  per  gallon. 
Boiled  oil,    1    cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — Since  turpentine  prices  have  de- 
clined the  demand  has  increased  for  small  lots  gener- 
ally, although  some  buyers  are  placing  orders  for  larger 
quantities.  The  view  of  market  conditions  taken  by 
some  is  that  prices  will  go  still  lower,  as  receipts  of  tur- 
pentine at  Southern  points  are  large  and  stocks  are  ac- 
cumulating, although  exporters  have  been  buying  large 
quantities.  New  York  turpentine  quotations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cents. 

In    oil    barrels 57J/1 

In    machine    barrels 58 

I-ess  than   5-bbl.  lots,    ]A  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

The  buying  of  rosins  is  generally  restricted  to  near- 
by requirements.  On  the  basis  of  280  lb.  to  the  barrel 
common  to  good  is  quoted  at  $6.65  and  grade  D,  $7.15 
in  the  New  York  market. 


"A  Decade  in  United  States  Steel"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet,  published  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  publishers  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  44  Broad  street,  New  York.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  the  shareholders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  well  as- investors,  an  insight  into  its  gen- 
eral operations  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
great  industrial  organization  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
author  has  gone  into  the  subject  in  much  detail  in  the 
eflfort  to  point  out  the  uses  to  which  earnings  have  been 
put ;  acttial  assets  added  to  the  property  after  sinking  and 
depreciation  fund  charges  have  been  deducted,  the  extent 
to  which  the  corporation  has  safeguarded  its  shareholders : 
additional  security  placed  behind  the  capital  stock  and 
bonds,  and  other  developments.  The  volume  contains  45 
pages,  and  is  sold  at  25  cents  per  copy. 


New  Yokk,  June  7,  191 1. 
Prices  of  securities  continued  their  upward  move- 
ment until  Tuesday,  when  some  reaction  occurred. 
There  seem  to  be  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
strength  in  iron  and  industrial  stocks,  on  which  the 
range  of  prices  from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tues- 
day of  this  week  has  been  as  follows: 

AUis-Chalni.,    com...      9     •     9^  Pressed    St.,    pref...    99     -100)4 

Allis-Chalm.,     pref...    32     -  iS'/i  Railway    Sp...    com..   34!4-  37'/i 

Beth.    Steel,    com...   32}j-  3354  Railway   Spr.,   pref ..  101  fi-in2 

Betfc.    Steel,    pref...   62!4-  64Ji  Republic,     com 29^-31 

Can.,    com ll.)4-  12J^  Republic,     pref 93>A-  96 

Can.,     pref 86 "4-  88"^  SIoss,    com 49J4-  50 

Car    &    Fdry.,    com..    5434-  59  Pipe,     com 17H-  18 

Car   &   Fdry.,   pref 1191/5  Pipe,    pref 58)4 

Steel    Foundries 41     -  43  U.  S.  Steel,  com 7t'A-  78H 

Colorado    Fuel 32-)4-  34?^  U.    S.    Steel,   pref. ..118     -119J^ 

General    Electric 163     -I66!,4  Weslinghouse    Elec.    75     -  78 

Gr.   N.   ore  cert 60^-  63;/,  \a.   I..  C.  &  C 68J^ 

Int.    Harv.,    com 124^^-126^/5  Am.    Ship,  com 67     -  7254 

Int.   Harv.,   pref 125  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool 51^/2-53 

Int.    Pump,   com 40     -  A2'A  Cambria    Steel 44     -  4554 

Int.    Pump,    pref 88J4.89J^  Lake    Sup.    Corp 27'/^-  ZSyi 

Locomotive,    com....   40     -  42  Pa.    Steel,    pref 10654 

Locomotive,     pref 108)4  Warwick    10 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com 17  Crucible     St.,     com..    13H-   14 

Pittsburgh    St.,    pref.  103)4-105  Crucible    St.,   pref...   81)4-  84 

Pressed    St.,    com...   34)4-  3754  Harb.  Walk  Ref.,  com 45 

The  Sharon  Steel  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  was 
absorbed  some  years  ago  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  paid  off  and  retired  the  whole  of  the 
outstanding  issue  of  collateral  trust  and  mortgage  5 
per  cent.  40-year  gold  bonds,  amounting  to  $60,000. 
They  are  dated  June  i.  igoi,  and  would  have  been 
payable  June  i,  1941. 

Dividends 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  i54  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  and  ]/•  ol  i  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock,  payable  July   i. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  has  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock, 
payable  July  i. 

The  Standard  Coupler  Company  has  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  common, 
and  4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  payable  June  30. 


K  novel  and  interesting  demonstration  car  is  on  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  Master  Car  Builders 
and  Master  Mechanics.  This  car  contains  an  upright  boiler 
arranged  for  using  oil  fuel  and  a  large  oil-fired  forging 
furnace,  designed  and  built  by  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  with  one  of  the  new  steam  hydraulic  forge 
presses  built  by  the  United  Engineering  &  Forging  Com- 
pany. This  car  will  be  placed  next  to  the  board  walk  on 
Mississippi  avenue,  and  it  will  be  in  operation  daily  during 
the  convention  making  forgings.  After  the  convention  it 
will  be  taken  to  different  places  for  demonstrating  the 
value  of  this  type  of  forge  press  and  furnace. 

•-•-• 

The  Duplex  Metals  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  announces 
that  its  copper-clad  steel  wire  is  now  manufactured  in  four 
grades  as  follows :  47  per  cent,  grade,  conductivity  44  to 
so  per  cent.,  bare  wire,  13  cents  base;  40  per  cent,  grade, 
conductivity  35  to  45  per  cent.,  bare  and  weatherproof 
wire,  I2i/^  cents  base;  30  per  cent,  grade,  conductivity  25 
to  35  per  cent.,  bare  wire,  11  cents  base;  mechanical  grade, 
guaranteed  rustless,  bare  wire,  11  cents  base. 


The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Philadelphia,  will 
receive  bids  until  June  13  for  the  construction  of  a  flush 
deck  fire  and  police  boat,  specifications  for  which  are  to 
he  had  at  the  Bureau  of  City  Ice  Boats  and  Dredges,  Race 
street  wharf,  Delaware  River :  and  for  a  new  crank  shaft 
for  engine  No.  3.  power  plant.  City  Hall,  specifications 
for  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Electrical 
Bureau,  Citv  Hall. 


.'\dvices  from  San  Francisco  state  that  on  June  3  the 
creditors  of  Henshaw,  Buckley  &  Co.,  machinery  dealers, 
filed  a  petition  against  the  firm  in  involuntary  bankruptcy. 
The  liabilities  are  placed  at  $500,000.  Action  was  begun 
to  stay  an  execution  secured  by  Los  Angeles  creditors, 
and  the  court  issued  an  order  restraining  all  levies  on  the 
firm's  property. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Foundry* 

A  Discussion  of  the  Movement  in  Its  Various 
Aspects  in  the  Manufacture  of  Castings 

BV    C.    F..    KXOEPPEL,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


The  foundry  business,  the  same  as  any  other  business, 
should  be  based  on  mutualism.  The  executive  wants  low 
costs,  the  men  employed  want  higher  wages,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  both  should  not  realize  their  desires.  If 
either  ignores  the  interests  of  the  other,  both  lose  out. 
The  aim.  therefore,  of  scientific  management,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it.  is  to  bring  about  this  seemingly 
illogical  condition  of  higher  wages  and  lower  costs, 
through  finding  the  best  ways  of  doing  things,  and  proper- 
ly adjusting  the  various  relations  to  the  end  that  the 
proposition  may  be  in  the  best  possible  working  condition. 
If  you  will  think  of  this  doctrine  of  efficiency  in  this 
sense,   the   possibilities   will   no   doubt   appeal   to   j'ou. 

The  executive  wants  results,  but  he  is  unable  to  give 
more  than  a  general  idea  as  regards  what  he  desires  ac- 
complished, so  that  it  is  up  to  his  manager  to  reduce  this 
idea  into  elements  and  factors,  which  he  does  as  well  as 
he  can.  The  foremen  are  told  that  they  must  produce, 
and  depending  upon  their  ability  they  do  as  well  as  is 
possible  in  giving  out  the  work,  bettering  conditions, 
stipulating  how  much  they  want  produced,  advising  the 
men,  etc.  The  men  who  finally  get  and  make  the  work 
use  their  abilitj"  to  a  great  extent  in  their  own  way.  If 
they  are  not  working  fast  enough  or  make  their  work 
incorrectly,  it  is  not  noticed  except  as  the  foreman  in  the 
travels  around  the  shop  happens  to  observe  what  is  going 
on.  in  which  case  the  men  receive  criticism  or  advice,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

An  Inherent  Weakness 

Because  the  conditions  are  often  as  outlinied,  it  is  not 
strange  that  through  this  shifted  responsibility  more  is 
not  accomplished.  Men  cannot  advise  themselves,  and  if 
the  matter  of  equivalency  as  to  time,  number  per  day, 
and  quality  of  product  are  left  in  a  measure  to  them,  or 
to  a  hasty  observation  by  the  foreman,  it  follows  that  be- 
cause each  man  through  his  training  is  in  a  sense  a  law 
unto  himself,  the  practice  is  anything  but  standard.  To 
reverse  the  order  of  things,  to  build  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, requires  a  constructive  type  of  organization  that 
erects  on  a  firm  foundation  and  in  a  scientific  manner  a 
structure  that  will  consider  the  various  elements  entering 
into  making  the  enterprise  successful. 

Here  is  a  prime  consideration — scientific  study  of  the 
man.  In  the  foundry  the  work  is  largely  a  mntter  of 
motion — shoveling,  ramming,  slicking  the  mold,  making 
cores,  coring,  finishing,  closing,  weighing,  pouring,  etc. 
Considered  in  this  light,  there  are  wonderful  possibilities 
ahead  of  your  industry  in  this  particular  field.  Little, 
if  any,  study  has  been  given  to  motions,  trips,  extra 
handling,  etc.,  to  determine  the  best  a  man  can  do,  day 
in  and  day  out,  without  injury  to  his  health,  for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  scientific  management  does  not  mean 
slave  driving. 

The  psychological  side  of  the  man  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive its  share  of  attention,  and  again,  as  regards  your 
industry,  there  is  a  productive  field  awa't'nt;  develniment. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  self-interest,  and  as 
every  man  possesses  such  faculties  as  initiative,  imagina- 
tion, energy,  interest  and  concentration,  any  appeal  to  this 
self-interest  awakens  each  faculty  and  more  is  accomplish- 
ed as  a  result.  Those  among  you  who  have  made  the 
greatest  successes  have  been  inspired  primarily  by  self- 
interest.  You  called  your  imagination  into  play,  dreamed 
oi  future  successes,  drew  up  mental  plans  which  you  de- 
sired to  carry  out,  which  aroused  your  interest  to  such 
an  extent  that  your  whole  aim  and  purpose  was  centered 
upon  what  you  had  planned  mentally.  Depending  upon 
your  interest  and  concentration,  your  faculty  of  initiative 
forced  you  to  get  up  and  do,  and  your  energy  carried  you 
through  to  success.  These  same  qualities  exist  in  every 
man.  To  what  extent  have  they  been  developed  in  those 
under  you?  If,  in  addition,  we  consider  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  "second  wind"  in  a  mental  as  well  as  physical 

•Pres^enttd      before      the      .-\merican      Foundrvmen's      .^ssociatiott. 
Pittsburgh.  May  24,  1911. 


sense,  the  development  of  this  side  of  a  man's  make-up 
is  worth  while  undertaking. 

Study  of  the  Man  and  the  Work 

In  studying  men,  then,  we  must  analyze  what  they 
do  and  how  they  do  it,  eliminate  the  unnecessary,  instruct 
them  how  to  do  the  necessary,  inspire  them  with  new  and 
fresh  interests,  furnish  them  the  incentive  to  use  their 
heads  and  hands  to  better  advantage,  and  you  can  get 
results  from  them  which  will  be  surprising  as  well  as 
profitable. 

The  task  fs  not  completed,  however,  by  just  studying 
the  man,  for  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  what  he  has  to 
do,  as  well  as  how  he  is  to  do  it.  The  foreman  can  hand 
a  molder  a  pattern ;  the  molder  can  have  a  flask  brought 
in;  he  can  make  and  pour  the  mold,  but  he  assumes  a 
greater  responsibility  than  is  really  his.  Study  will  soon 
demonstrate  that  there  is  the  unnecessary  in  the  operations 
that  go  to  make  a  job,  jut  the  same  as  there  is  the  un- 
necessary in  the  work  of  the  man.  If  the  molder  goes 
for  gaggers,  and  then  in  setting  them  takes  longer  than 
is  necessary,  you  have  a  double  inefficiency,  so  that  in 
studying  the  work  the  operation  of  going  for  gaggers 
would  be  eliminated,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  a  con- 
cern does  not  get  productive  capacity  out  of  a  molder 
when  he  is  doing  soiuething  that  can  be  done  for  him 
by  those  less  skillful  and  at  less  expense.  This  illustration 
holds  as  regards  other  items,  such  as  mixing  facing,  going 
for  nails,  chucking  or  tightening  flasks,  and  a  number  of 
other  details  that  a  study  will  reveal  as  existing  to  a  de- 
gree in  almost  every  foundry.  Eliminate  these  unneces- 
sary features,  and  you  can  standardize  the  operations ; 
you  can  plan  more  intelligently,  and  you  can  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  a  good  mold  squarely  up  to  the 
man  and  not  a  responsibility  that  is  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  his  interests,  through  furnishing  him  with  tools  and 
rigging  that  may  not  be  best  for  the  job  in  question,  mak- 
ing him  wait  unnecessarily,   etc. 

After  you  have  studied  the  work,  separated  the  pro- 
ductive elements  from  those  which  are  merely  preparatory 
operations,  it  is  then  up  to  the  management  to  assume 
full  resposibility  for  bringing  these  conditions  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency.  The  molder,  in  a  broader  sense, 
is  only  the  medium  between  the  finished  casting  and  what 
he  is  given  t<3  work  with,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works.  We  are  all  familiar  with  what  he  uses 
in  his  daily  work,  and  as  a  molder  can  work  efficiently 
only  when  he  can  use  to  advantage  such  items  as  pat- 
terns, cores,  flasks,  sands,  nails,  tools,  etc.,  it  would  cer- 
tainly pay  to  have  this  end  of  the  work  at  its  best.  In 
a  brief  way  the  conditions  capable  of  study  and  betterment 
are: 

I.  Foundy  orders — knowledge  of  and  their  following 
up.  2.  Storage  and  handling  of  materials,  supplies,  etc. 
3.  Selection  of  patterns,  sweeps  and  core  boxes.  4.  Re- 
pairing and  altering  the  above.  5.  Selection  of  flasks.  6. 
Repairing  and  altering  the  above.  7.  Flask  storage,  piling, 
etc.  8.  Removal  of  castings,  gaggers,  rods,  etc..  from  the 
sand.  9.  Tempering  of  molding  sand  for  use  by  molders. 
10.  Mixing  of  facing  sand.  11.  Shop  carrying  arrange- 
ments. 12.  Supplying  the  molders  with  facilities.  13. 
Furnishing  the  molder  with  proper  tools.  14.  Crane  facil- 
ities. 15.  Arrangements  as  regards  the  general  shop 
labor. 

Faulty  Dispatching 

One  of  the  reasons  for  inefficiency  in  industrial  en- 
deavor is  a  lack  of,  or  faulty,  planning,  or  dispatching, 
as  it  has  been  properly  termed,  the  assumption  of  which 
is — no  work  is  ready  until  everything  is,  or  will  be  ready 
for  the  work.  If  the  molder  has  to  wait  for  a  job,  or  pat- 
tern, or  flask,  or  his  cores,  or  to  have  new  bars  placed  in 
his  cope,  faulty  planning  is  responsible  for  inefficiency, 
which  taxes  the  work  with  more  than  it  should  cost. 

If  dispatching  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  men  as 
regards  jobs,  patterns,  flasks,  cores,  rigging,  special  fea- 
tures, conditions,  the  night  work,  supplies,  crane  service, 
tools  and  equipment,  shop  labor,  etc.,  it  would  be  but  a 
short  time  before  gains  due  to  this  one  feature  of  the 
work  would  be  such  as  to  convince  you  beyond  any  pos- 
sibility of  questioning  as  regards  the  merit  of  efficient 
dispatching. 

With  dispatching  so  arranged  to  eliminate  waits  and  de- 
lays ;  with  conditions  in  the  best  possible  state  for  workuig 
to  advantage;  with  the  work  standardized  both  as  to  pro- 
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ductive  operations  and  as  to  time  in  which  they  should  be 
done;  with  the  men  under  proper  directiia  giving  their 
best  energies,  who  is  there  unwilHng  to  divide  with  them 
a  share  of  the  gain  due  to  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
unnecessary  effort?  This  would  stimulate  them,  awaken 
a  self-interest,  and  they  would  not  only  willingly  assume 
their  legitimate  responsibihty,  but  co-operate  with  you  in 
turning  out  more. 

This  reward  would  be  based  upon  individual  merit 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  each  man,  as  shown  by  the 
relation  existing  between  the  time  actually  taken  by  him 
and  what  he  should  have  taken  on  work  that  had  previous- 
ly been  studied  and  standardized.  In  addition,  rewards 
would  be  entirely  distinct  from  wages,  so  that  the  men 
would  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ;  in 
fact,  the  more  a  man  could  earn  the  better,  for  this  wiuld 
mean  a  higher  efficiency,  which  stands  for  a  low  cost. 


Lake  Superior  Mining   Conditions 


Activity  in  Acquiring  New  Mines  and  in  Mai<ing 
Explorations 


Dl-luth,  June  3,  191 1. — As  yet  there  is  no  improvement 
in  mining  conditions  on  Lake  Superior.  Last  year  the  Du- 
luth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad  handled  about  13,500,- 
000  tons  of  ore  to  Duluth ;  its  schedule  for  this  year  is 
not  much  more  than  half  of  that  amount,  or  7,500,000 
tons.  The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  is  cut  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Northern's 
schedule  is  increased  somewhat,  and  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  9,500,000  tons.  According  to  the  present  figures 
there  will  be  shipped  from  the  Minnesota  ranges  not  to 
exceed  22,500,000  tons,  which  is  to  be  compared  with 
30,500,000  tons  for  the  preceding  year.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  Cuyuna  range  commenced  ship- 
ments this  season,  and  diminishes,  by  just  so  much  more, 
the  totals  of  the  two  older  districts.  To  be  sure  the 
Cuyuna's  output  this  year  will  be  very  small,  probably  not 
in  excess  of  250,000  tons,  if  so  much.  But  the  general 
feeling  is  one  of  hope,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  year 
will  be  an  accelerating  one,  and  many  feel  that  the  fall 
will  show  everything  busy  and  a  demand  for  heavy  ship- 
ments. 

Lake  shipping  interests  are  suffering  materially.  Of 
the  many  independent  fleets  a  few  have  not  outfitted  a 
single  ship,  others  have  a  moiety  of  their  vessels  running. 
One  large  independent  inetrest,  with  seventeen  large  ships, 
had  but  two  in  commission  to  May  20;  it  is  now  outfitting 
others,  and  will  have  a  good  part  of  its  boats  rununing  in 
June.  The  coal  business  is  heavy,  and  crop  prospects  are 
unsurpassed,  but  coal  is  brought  up  the  Lakes  as  a  sort  of 
by-product,  and  grain  is  now  but  a  trifling  factor  at  best 
in  the  point  of  tonnage. 

Why  Leased  Mines  Are  Worked  to  the  Limit 

Naturally,  mines  are  running  under  check.  On  the 
Marquette  range  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company  has  cut 
down  its  time  to  four  days  per  week,  without  any  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  many  other 
properties  have  reduced.  On  the  Vermillion  range  the 
Steel  Corporation  mines  will  move  as  little  ore  as  pos- 
sible, while  on  the  Mesaba  a  number  of  the  large  proper- 
ties are  idle.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  reductions  are 
not  entirely  the  result  of  dullness,  but  combined  with 
other  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  the  requirements  of  the  cor- 
poration for  heavy  minimum  shipments  out  of  leased 
mines,  the  leases  on  some  of  which  are  drawing  to  ex- 
piration. 

There  is  such  a  tremendous  gross  amount  of  ore  to  be 
produced  to  fill  minimum  requirements  on  long  time  leases, 
and  so  much  on  leases  that  have  but  a  few  years  to  run, 
that  all  mines  owned  in  fee  will  be  conserved,  not  only 
now,  but  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  admitted  by  those 
knowing  conditions  that  any  leases  about  to  expire  vfill 
be  renewed  only  at  a  royalty  rate  far  higher  than  has  been 
paid  in  the  past.  In  this  event  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
lessees,  whether  they  be  the  Steel  Corporation  or  others, 
to  mine  as  much  as  possible  at  the  present  rates,  and  take 
as  great  advantage  of  the  situation  as  possible.  In  this 
connection  there  are  to  be  considered  the  questions  of 
equipment  and  advance  development.  The  greater  the 
tonnage  this   is   spread  over,   the  lower  will   be  the   cost 


of  production,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
out  as  much  ore  as  possible  before  leases  expire. 

Activity  in  Acquiring  New  Mines 

The  activity  in  Lake  Superior  mining  operations  of  a 
number  of  the  independent  steel  makers  has  been  some- 
what overlooked.  Such  concerns  as  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co., 
Inland  Steel  Company,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Shenango 
Furnace  Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  and 
some  others  have  been  very  active  in  the  acquirement 
of  mines  and  in  the  development  of  new  properties.  Most 
of  them  have  been  quite  recent  in  this  work,  though  Pick- 
ands, Mather  &  Co.  and  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, having  been  fairly  well  fortified  with  mines  some 
time  ago,  have  not  been  so  anxious  for  more. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  for  e.xample,  have  added  an  aver- 
age of  four  or  five  new  mines  a  year  for  several  years, 
and  are  still  exploring.  They  are  scattered  over  the  vari- 
ous districts,  especially  on  the  western  Mesaba  and  in 
the  Iron  River  section  of  the  Menominee.  While  many  of 
their  mines  are  comparatively  small,  as  tonnages  now  go, 
they  have  amassed  a  very  important  aggregate  of  various 
grades,  and  have  placed  themselves  in  an  e.xceptionally 
well  intrenched  position. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  now  has  a  total 
of  ten  operating  mines,  of  which  three  are  in  Ishpeming 
and  the  rest  on  the  Mesaba.  The  company  recently  bought 
the  fee  of  the  Nassau  mine,  at  Hibbing,  which  had  been 
under  lease  to  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  but  that  had  never  been 
operated.  It  adjoins  a  Jones  &  Laughlin  property  that  is 
now  active,  and  the  two  can  be  operated  as  one  with  much 
economy.  The  company  is  exploring  on  the  Menominee. 
■  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.  have  of  late  been  more  interested 
in  developing  the  Cuyuna  than  other  districts,  and  have 
several  good  mines  there,  notable  among  which  is  the 
new  Meacham,  on  which  a  large  working  shaft  is  being 
sunk.  This  is  a  deep  and  large  deposit  of  high  grade 
ore,  considerable  of  it  of  Bessemer  grade.  It  contains 
15,000.000  tons,  and  is  owned  in  fee  by  the  Pine  Tree  Lum- 
ber company,  a  Weyerhaueser  timber  interest.  The  Inland 
Steel  Company  has  several  properties,  among  which  are 
Menominee,  Mesaba  and  Cuyuna  range  lands. 

Initial  shipments  from  the  Cuyuna  were  made  last 
month  from  the  Kennedy  mine,  owned  by  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Co.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  grade  of  this  shipment 
will  be  disappointing,  as  the  ore  was  taken  from  de- 
velopment and  is  much  mixed.  Still,  there  will  be  no  little 
interest  in  results,  if  they  can  be  learned.  In  general, 
affairs  on  the  Cuyuna  are  somewhat  quiet,  and  are  confined 
almost  completely  to  a  section  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  west  side  of  Rabbit  Lake  and  in  towns  46 
and  47,  range  29.  Some  ore  of  very  high  grade  has  been 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  town  136.  range  26,  north  of 
and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  a 
deep  hole  is  to  be  drilled  there  to  test  the  formation  at 
1000  ft.  or  more.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
find  of  good  ore  north  of  the  Mississippi  on  that  range. 

Activity  in  Explorations 

There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  activity,  considering 
general  conditions,  in  explorations.  This  is  not  alone  in 
old  and  well-known  fields,  but  at  other  points.  Work  is 
under  way  on  a  considerable  scale  at  various  points  of 
the  Atikokan  range;  and  while  there  is  not  yet  much 
actual  drilling,  preliminaries  are  shaping  themselves  for 
that.  The  same  is  true  of  a  certain  region  on  the  western 
side  of  Itasca  County,  Minn.,  far  north  of  the  Mesaba 
range.  It  has  been  found  that  there  are  various  well  de- 
fined lines  of  attraction  in  that  vicinity.  Near  the  little 
station  of  Beechwood.  eight  miles  west  of  Iron  River, 
Menominee  range,  there  is  an  attractive  situation,  and  it  is 
to  be  drilled.  Exploration  on  the  Vermillion  continues  as 
for  some  time  past,  with  one  or  two  additional  operators 
in  the  field.  '  \t  the  Camp  property  of  the  Vermillion  & 
Mesaba  Iron  Company  a  testpit  is  now  some  45  ft.  in  high 
grade  hard  ore  that  shows  all  the  earmarks  of  Vermillion 
ore.  Elsewhere,  so  far  as  is  learned,  conditions  remain  as 
they  were  some  weeks  ago. 

.'\t  Crystal  Falls  a  new  shaft  is  being  sunk  at  the  Bristol 
mine  by  Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
large  product  this  year.  This  shaft  is  steel  construction, 
wood  lathed,  and  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  new 
Maas  shaft  at  Negaunee,  is  the  most  pretentious  operation 
of  the  kind  now  under  way  on  Lake  Superior.       d.  e.  w. 
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Utilizing  Blast  Furnace  Wastes* 

Enormous    Economies    in    Power  from   Gases, 

Portland  Cement  from  Slag  and  the 

Saving  of  Ore  Dust 


BY    EDWARD    M.    HAGAR.J 


Until  the  last  decade  practically  the  only  utilization  of 
the  wastes  or  by-products  of  a  blast  furnace  was  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  waste  gases  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  blast  through  heating  the  brick  work  in 
hot  stoves,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  portion  of  the  power 
value  of  the  gases  was  obtained  by  burning  them  under 
boilers  to  generate  steam  for  driving  the  blowing  engines. 
At  the  present  time  the  calorific  value  of  the  waste 
gases  is  being  utilized  directly  in  gas  engines  for  blowing 
purposes  and  for  generation  of  electric  power;  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  slag  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement,  and  the  flue  dust,  consisting  of  the  finest 
ore  and  coke  particles,  is  being  collected  and  converted  so 
as  to  be  rechargeable  into  the  furnaces.  The  aggregate 
saving  of  profits  resulting  from  these  three  developments 
is  a  matter  of  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  in  a 
modern  blast  furnace  plant  it  would  almost  seem  that  pig- 
iron  was  the  by-product ;  and,  indeed,  the  investment  in  the 
equipment  to  utilize  these  former  wastes  exceeds  that  of 
the  blast  furnace  itself. 

The  writer  in  his  work  has  come  in  contact  with  these 
evolutions,  with  plants  in  operation  or  under  construction, 
of  a  capacity  to  produce  12,000,000  barrels  of  Portland 
cement  per  annum  from  slag  and  limestone,  using  over 
1,300,000  tons  of  slag  in  a  year,  these  plants  being  driven 
entirely  by  electric  current  generated  by  gas  engines 
directly  from  the  waste  blast  furnace  gases,  the  power 
requirements  being  40,000  hp  for  24  hours  every  working 
day.  In  one  of  the  cement  plants  the  first  commercial 
method  for  reclaiming  flue  dust  was  discovered. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  which  the  Uni- 
versal Portland  Cement  Company  is  a  subsidiary,  has 
already  installed  250,000  hp  gas  blowing  and  gas  electric 
units,  which,  it  can  easily  be  figured,  displaces  or  saves  the 
consumption  of  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  method. 
Utilizing  the  Ore  Dust 
With  the  modern  high  blast  pressures  and  the  use  of 
fine  Mesaba  ore  the  finest  of  the  particles  together  with 
the  coke  dust  are  blown  out  through  the  top  of  the  fur- 
naces and  are  caught  in  the  flues,  dust  catchers  and  gas 
washers.  The  iron  ore  in  this  dust  amounts  to  fully  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  ore  charged,  which  aggregates  the  large 
amount  of  approximately  1,250,000  tons  per  annum  in  this 
country.  Until  within  a  few  years  this  dust  has  been 
thrown  away  or  used  as  filling,  although  containing  about 
40  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  For  many  years  efforts  were 
made  to  use  this  material  by  compressing  it  into  briquettes, 
but  the  cost  of  the  operation,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  briquettes  disintegrated  and  the  dust  was  again  blown 
out,  led  to  an  abandonment  of  the  briquetting  plants. 

The  first  commercially  successful  method  of  utilizing 
the  dust  was  discovered  by  passing  the  material  through 
the  cement  kilns  at  South  Chicago.  Experiments  showed 
that  with  the  proper  heat  treatment  the  coke  dust  could  be 
burned  off  and  the  iron  ore  conglomerated  into  nodules  or 
nuggets  averaging  over  60  per  cent,  iron  content.  These 
nodules  when  fed  to  the  blast  furnace  were  easily  and  com- 
pletely reduced.  The  fact  that  the  sinter  of  the  flue  dust 
contains  such  a  high  percentage  of  iron  and  that  all  of  the 
sinter  is  reduced,  together  with  its  physical  shape  assisting 
the  steady  movement  of  the  charge  downward  in  the  blast 
furnace,  thereby  preventing  so-called  slips,  makes  the  sinter 
more  valuable  per  ton  than  any  ore.  It  was  necessary  to 
•derive  mechanical  means  for  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  the  sinter  on  the  walls  of  the  kiln.  I  'ants  have  been 
in  operation  for  some  years  using  this  process,  with  end- 
less chains  carrying  scrapers  constantly  passing  forward 
through  the  kiln  and  cooled  in  water  on  their  return  out- 
side of  the  kiln.  Recently  other  methods  of  utilizing  dust 
have  been  devised  which  may  prove  successful  commer- 
cially, and  the  indications  are  that  within  a  short  time  the 
greater  portion  of  this  former  waste  will  be  prevented. 

•From  a  paper  read  before   the   Congress   of   Technology,    Boston, 
Mass.,   April   11,   1911. 

tPresident    Uijiversal    Portland    Cement    Company.    Chicago. 


The  Growth  of  the  Portland  Cement  Industry 

The  development  of  the  Portland  cement  industry  in 
this  country  and  the  extension  of  its  uses  have  been  mar- 
velous. The  following  table  shows  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States 
every  year  since  l8gs,  when  this  country  first  reached  the 
production  of  approximately  1,000,000  barrels : 


Year. 

1S95 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


Production  of 

PorUand 

Cement  m 

U.  S. 

Barrels. 

990,324 

1,543.023 

2,677,775 

3,692,284 

5,652,266 

8,482.020 


Production  Percentage 
of  Universal     of  Uni- 


Portland 
Cement. 
Barrels. 


1901  12,711,225 

1902  17,230,644 

1903  22,342,973 

1904  26,505,881 

1905  35,264,812 

1906  46,463,424 

1907  48.785,390 

1908  51,072,612 

1909  62,508.461 

1910  73,500,000* 


32.443 

164,316 

318,710 

462,930 

473.294 

1,735,343 

2,076.000 

2,129.000 

4,535,000 

5,786,000 

7,001,500 


versal  to 
the 
Total. 


.39 
1.29 
1.85 
2.08 
1.78 
4.92 
4.55 
4.36 
8.89 
9.27 
9.52 


•Government  estimate. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  increasing  percentage 
of  the  total  American  production  shown  by  Universal 
Portland  cement,  which  is  the  only  Portland  cement  manu- 
factured in  this  country  using  slag  as  one  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials. With  the  new  plant  now  approaching  completion, 
the  aggregate  production  of  Universal  Portland  cement  in 
the  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  districts  will  amount  to  over 
one-eighth  of  the  country's  total.  Expressed  in  weight,  the 
output  of  the  finished  product  will  be  over  2,000,000  gross 
tons  per  annum.  Our  plants  in  the  Chicago  district  will 
consume  all  the  available  slag  that  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose from  an  aggregate  of  19  blast  furnaces  in  the  South 
Chicago  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  in  the 
Gary  Works  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company. 

Comparing  the  pig-iron  production  and  Portland  cement 
production  of  this  country  in  figures  of  gross  tons,  the  per- 
centage of  Portland  cement  to  pig-iron  in  iSgo  was  0.006 
per  cent.,  in  1900  10.3  per  cent,  and  in  1910  47  per  cent. 
The  continuation  of  any  such  relative  growth  would  mean 
that  before  1920  the  tonnage  of  Portland  cement  would 
considerably  exceed  that  of  pig-iron.  I  would  hesitate, 
however,  to  predict  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

Portland  cement  is  defined  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  the  product  obtained  from  the  heating  or  cal- 
cining up  to  incipient  fusion  of  intimate  mixtures,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  of  argillaceous  with  calcareous  sub- 
stances, the  calcined  product  to  contain  at  least  one  and 
seven-tenths  times  as  much  of  lime,  by  weight,  as  of  the 
materials  which  give  the  lime  its  hydraulic  properties,  and 
to  be  finely  pulverized  after  said  calcination,  and  thereafter 
additions  or  substitutions  for  the  purpose  only  of  regulat- 
ing certain  properties  of  technical  importance  to  be  allow- 
able to  not  exceeding  2  per  cent  of  the  calcined  product. 

From  this  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  raw  material 
for  Portland  cement  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  form 
of  material.  It  may  be  made  from  any  combination  of 
materials  that  together  furnish  the  proper  elements.  In 
this  country  Portland  cement  is  manufactured  from  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be 
classed  under  four  heads:  I.  Argillaceous  limestone  (ce- 
ment rock)  and  pure  limestone;  2.  clay  or  shale  and 
limestone;  3.  clay  or  shale  and  marl;  4.  slag  and  lime- 
stone. In  all  cases  the  raw  mixture  is  a  combination  of 
some  form  of  clay  and  some  form  of  lime,  and  in  the 
first  and  fourth  classifications  the  clay  materials  contain 
some  lime.  This  simply  reduces  the  proportion  of  lime 
material  necessary  for  a  proper  mixture. 

The  Method  of  Manufacture 

In  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from  slag  and 
limestone  the  molten  slag  flowing  from  the  furnaces  is 
granulated  by  a  stream  of  water,  loaded  into  cars  and 
transported  to  the  cement  plants,  where  it  is  dried  in  rotary 
driers,  and  receives  the  first  grinding  it  is  then  mi.xed  in 
automatic  weighing  machines,  with  the  proper  proportion 
of  ground  and  dried  calcite  limestone.  These  are  then 
ground  together  and  burnt  to  a  hard  clinker  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  rotary  kilns, 
using  pulverized  coal  for  fuel. 

This  clinker,  after  seasoning,  is  crushed  and  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  gypsum  to  regulate 
the  setting  time.     The  cement  is  ground  to  such  fineness 
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that  96  per  cent,  passes  through  a  sieve  having  10,000 
meshes,  and  80  per  cent,  passes  a  sieve  with  40,000  meshes 
to  the  square  in.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  the  stock  house  for 
storage  prior  to  shipment 

It  is  necessary  to  use  as  a  flux  in  furnaces  supplying 
slag  for  cement  manufacture  a  pure  calcite  limestone. 
The  limestone  burnt  with  the  slag  must  also  be  a  pure 
calcite  stone.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  ores  be  of  a 
uniform  and  proper  character.  Inasmuch  as  Lake  Su- 
perior ores  are  noted  for  their  remarkable  uniformity  of 
analysis,  the  resultant  slag  obtained  from  the  use  of  these 
ores  and  a  pure  calcite  limestone  is  more  uniform  in  its 
analysis  than  any  form  of  natural  clay  deposit  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  variation  in  the 
proportions  of  the  two  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture is  less  than  those  of  any  other  materials  mentioned 
above.  In  addition,  the  opportunity  for  analysis  and  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  ingredients  through  the  use  of  an  artifi- 
cial material  is  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
necessitous  use  of  natural  materials  just  as  they  are  found 
with  their  variations  in  analysis  at  different  depths.  In 
the  intense  heat  of  the  kiln,  under  the  influence  of  the 
oxidizing  flame,  any  sulphides  in  the  slag  are  completely 
burned  out. 

The  rotary  kiln  commonly  used  10  years  ago  was  60  ft. 
long  and  6  ft.  in  diameter.  This  has  gradually  been  in- 
creased in  length  and  diameter  until  the  modern  kiln  is 
140  to  150  ft.  long  and  8  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  there 
are  a  few  even  larger  kilns  in  use.  Kilns  are  usually  set 
at  an  incline  of  M  >"-  to  the  foot.  With  the  lining  and 
contents  the  modern  kiln  weighs  150  tons,  and  in  revolving 
upon  two  bearings  presents  interesting  constructional  fea- 
tures. 

The  method  of  manufacture  described  is  the  standard 
method  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  natural 
deposits,  and  the  finished  product  differs  in  no  way  from 
other  Portland  cements  in  chemical  analysis,  fineness, 
specific  gravity,  color,  nor  in  the  operation  in  practical 
work.  It  has  no  peculiarities  whatever  and  has  no  limita- 
tions to  its  applications.  There  is  no  difference,  from 
the  chemist's  point  of  view,  between  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement  from  natural  deposits,  such  as  limestone 
and  clay  or  shale,  and  its  manufacture  from  limestone  and 
slag.  Slag  is  reallly  a  mixture  of  the  clay  from  the  ore 
with  the  lime  content  of  the  stone  used  as  a  flux  in  the 
furnace. 

Our  method  of  manufacture  of  Universal  Portland  ce- 
ment does  not  embody  any  real  invention,  nor  is  it  based 
on  any  patents.  It  is  simply  an  adaptation  to  an  artificial 
raw  material  of  the  regular  Portland  cement  process  for- 
merly applied  only  to  natural  deposits. 

True  Portland  cement,  in  which  slag  is  used  as  one  of 
the  raw  materials,  should  not  be  confused  with  Puzzolan 
or  so-called  slag  cements,  w-hich  are  simply  mechanical 
mixtures  of  slag  and  slaked  lime  ground  together  without 
burning.  Such  cements  are  suitable  only  for  use  under 
ground  and  in  moist  locations.  The  manufacture  of 
Puzzolan  cements  in  this  country  has  practically  been 
abandoned. 

f^4 

Welfare  Work  of  Electric  Lighting  Companies. — 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  >Jew  York  City  last  week  adopted  the  report 
of  its  special  committee  favoring  profit  sharing  with  em- 
ployees, old  age  pensions,  accident  and  life  insurance, 
death  benefits  and  employees'  savings  and  investment 
funds.  This  report  was  referred  to  at  some  length  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  April  20,  191 1,  on  page  973.  In  that  article 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  given. 
The  report  was  adopted  after  a  brief  discussion,  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  It  was  presented  by  Samuel  Insull, 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chi- 
cago, who  stated  that- the  scheme  had  been  put  into  prac- 
tice in  some  of  the  great  electric  lighting  plants  to  test  it, 
and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory'. 
♦  »  » '- — 

J.  K.  Dimmick  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  discontinuing 
their  general  Western  selling  office  at  Cincinnati  and  will 
transfer  it  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  more  advantageous  for  a 
large  and  increasing  lake  business.  Chai'les  E.  Pool,  who 
has  been  the  sales  agent  at  Cincinnati,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Cleveland  office,  to  be  located  at  1242  Rockefeller 
Building,  from  which  he  will  sell  their  Stonerite,  New 
River  smokeless  coal,  Fairmont  coal  and  Connellsville 
coke. 


Vanadium  in  Cast  Iron' 


BY  GEORGE  L.   NORRIS.f 


The  use  of  vanadium  in  gray  iron  castings  has  been 
limited  when  compared  with  its  use  in  steel  castings,  al- 
though the  past  year  has  shown  a  marked  increase,  and  its 
use  in  certain  classes  of  castings  has  become  well  estab- 
lished. In  the  case  of  steel,  we  have  a  refined  metal  with 
certain  physical  properties  not  possessed  by  cast  iron,  and 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  heat  treatment.  In  the  case 
of  cast  iron  we  have  a  material  that  has  undergone  very 
little  or  no  refinement,  and  is  only  sHghtly  different  from 
the  crude  pig  iron  from  which  it  was  produced.  Its  only 
metallurgical  treatment  is  usually  a  simple  melting  opera- 
tion with  or  without  scrap  cast  iron  and  steel. 

Undoubtedly  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron  castings 
made  to-day  are  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
iron  is  concerned,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  which  they 
were  designed,  although  a  large  percentage  could  with 
advantage,  be  greatly  improved  in  quality. 

Cost  of  Castings  Must  Not  Be  Greatly  Increased 

We  have  then,  in  the  case  of  cast  iron,  a  material,  the 
cost  of  producing  which  from  the  crude  pig  iron  has  been 
slight.  The  price  at  which  iron  castings  in  general  are  sold 
precludes  the  use  of  any  alloy  for  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  material  that  will  increase  the  cost  materially,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  castings  where  un- 
usual strength  or  some  special  quality  in  the  iron  is  de- 
sired. In  such  cases  even  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  castings  is  readily  accepted. 

In  the  case  of  vanadium  we  are  dealing  with  a  metal  of 
fairly  high  price  and  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cast 
iron  naturally  will  be  confined  to  the  classes  of  work  that 
can  stand  a  material  increase  in  cost  in  return  for  the 
special  qualities  obtained.  The  addition  of  i/io  per  cent 
of  vanadium  to  cast  iron  at  the  present  price  of  $5  per  lb. 
means  an  increase  of  yi  cent  a  pound  for  the  iron  in  the 
ladle,  and  necessitates  an  increase  in  selling  price  of 
J4  cent  to  I  cent  a  pound  at  least  to  cover  losses  due  to 
scrap,  gates,  sprues,  etc 

I  am  mentioning  these  points  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  the  use  of  vanadium  in  cast  iron,  but  be- 
cause we  have  frequent  inquiries  which  show  that  they  are 
not  thoroughly  understood.  Some  of  these  inquiries  indi- 
cate a  belief  that  vanadium  is  a  panacea  for  all  foundry 
troubles  including  cold  melted  iron.  Vanadiimi  has  been 
applied  to  cast  iron  with  great  success  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  the  results  obtained  indicate  its  effective  appli- 
cation in  other  lines. 

Vanadium  Adds  Strength 

While  vanadium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  and  is  partly  used  up  by  combining  with  these 
elements,  the  primary  purpose  of  adding  vanadium  to  cast 
iron  is  not  the  removal  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  re- 
moval of  oxygen  can  be  effected  sufficiently  well  by 
cheaper  means  and  as  the  injurious  effect  of  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  on  a  refined  metal,  such  as  steel,  is 
still  an  open  question,  the  harmfulness  of  this  element  on 
a  metallurgically  crude  metal  like  cast  iron  is  open  to  still 
greater  doubt.  The  object  of  die  use  of  vanadium  in  cast 
iron,  then,  is  to  give  certain  qualities  to  the  iron,  and  to  do 
this  the  vanadium  must  enter  into  the  cast  iron  as  a  com- 
ponent part 

Vanadium  increases  the  strength  of  the  cast  iron  to 
which  it  is  added  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  initial  strength  of  the  iron.  This  increase 
of  strength  is  due  directly  to  the  intensifying  effect  of  the 
vanadium  on  the  metals  present  in  the  cast  iron  alloy,  such 
as  silicon  and  manganese,  and  also  by  combination  with 
the  chemically  combined  carbon. 

It  exercises  a  very  strong  effect  on  the  grain  of  the 
iron,  causing  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  graphite  with 
consequent  greater  freedom  from  both  hard  and  porous 
spots.  This  effect  is  very  apparent,  vanadium  cast  iron 
fractures  showing  a  finer  and  more  uniform  grain.  In  the 
case  of  chilled  iron,  vanadium  produces  a  deeper,  stronger 
and  tougher  chill,  and  one  less  liable  to  spall  or  flake.   This 


*Paper  presented  before  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association, 
Pittsburgh,  May  24,    1911. 

tMr.  Norris  is  engineer  of  tests  of  the  .American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
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chill,  however,  is  not  so  hard  apparently  as  the  more  brittle 
chill  of  ordinary  chilling  iron,  and  can  be  filed  and  ma- 
chined more  readily. 

Vanadium  also  gives  an  element  of  toughness  to  cast 
iron,  vifhich  is  very  apparent  in  machining  the  castings. 
This  toughening  effect  together  with  the  uniform  fineness 
of  grain  or  texture  due  to  even  distribution  of  graphite 
in  small  flakes  makes  vanadium  cast  iron  very  superior  for 
such  purposes  as  gas  and  steam-engine  cylinders,  valve 
and  piston  bushings,  piston  rings,  glass  bottle  molds,  gears, 
castings  to  withstand  heat  and  internal  pressures  of  fluids 
and  gases  without  leakage. 

How  Engine  Cylinders  Have  Been  Improved 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
equipped  one  of  its  locomotives  with  a  pair  of  vanadium 
cast  iron  cylinders.  The  performance  of  this  pair  of  cylin- 
ders over  a  test  period  of  about  two  years  was  so  satis- 
factory that  SCO  or  more  locomotives  on  these  lines  are 
now  equipped  with  vanadium  cylinders.  The  test  of  the 
original  pair  demonstrated  that  over  twice  the  normal 
mileage  of  ordinary  cast-iron  cylinders  could  be  obtained 
from  vanadium  cylinders  before  reboring.  The  loss  in 
casting  these  cylinders  was  extremely  low,  no  cylinders 
being  scrapped  at  all  for  the  first  183  locomotives  ordered. 
The  same  sort  of  results  have  been  reported  by  a  builder 
of  large  gasoline  engines  for  marine  use.  In  this  particular 
case  the  number  of  cylinders  formerly  lost  when  tested 
after  machining  was  excessive,  due  to  porousness  of  cer- 
tain sections.  Piston  rings  and  cylinder  and  valve  bush- 
ings of  vanadium  cast  iron  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
out  and  adopted  by  a  number  of  leading  railroads  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatly  increased  length  of  service  obtained. 

A  very  interesting  application  of  vanadium  has  been 
for  glass  bottle  molds.  These,  as  you  are  well  aware,  are 
chill  castings,  and  are  usually  covered  with  engraving.  The 
iron  has  to  be  clean,  close  and  uniform  in  grain,  ma- 
chineable,  and  take  a  good  polish.  The  first  vanadium  cast 
iron  bottle  molds  were  made  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and 
proved  not  only  to  have  a  longer  life  but  it  was  found 
possible  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  bottle  machines  as 
the  glass  did  not  appear  to  stick  to  these  molds  to  any  ex- 
tent. This  can  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  uniformity 
of  the  grain  and  freedom  from  mottled  spots. 

Chilled  Rolls 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  vanadium  to  cast  iron 
was  in  chilled  iron  rolls  for  sheet  mills.  A  number  of 
these  were  made  and  gave  excellent  results,  some  of  them 
showing  50  per  cent,  greater  tonnage  with  one  half  the 
dressing  against  the  regular  chilled  roll.  The  question  of 
cost,  however,  entered  in  here  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Fully  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  roll  breakages  are  due  to 
accidental  causes,  and  no  amount  of  vanadium  would  in- 
sure, for  instance,  against  a  roller  letting  a  pair  of  tongs 
pass  through  the  rolls. 

We  have  had  opportunity  from  time  to  time  to  make 
comparative  tests  of  the  strength  of  cast  iron  with  and 
without  vanadium,  extending  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  believe  that  these  comparisons  are  more  nearly  repre- 
sentative than  single  tests  as  they  represent  average  condi- 
tions. 

The  following  tests  are  the  average  for  ten  consecutive 
days'  work  on  locomotive  cylinders.  The  transverse  tests 
were  made  on  bars  i  in.  square,  12  in.  between  supports : 
the  bars  were  machined  all  over  and  consequently  were 
absolutely  comparable,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
bars  only  brushed  or  cleaned. 

Transverse.         Tensile. 

Plain    cast    iron 2,130  1b.  24,225  1b. 

V'anadium    cast    ir.in 2.318  1b.         28,728  1b. 

This  iron  has  stood  750  lb.  water  pressure  for  sections 
J4  in.  thick.  The  average  chemical  analysis  of  this  iron  is 
about  as  follows : 

Combined   carbon 0.50 

Silicon    1.50 

Manganese 0.45 

Phosphorus    0.60 

Sulphur    0.095 

The  following  tests  were  supposed  to  be  from  iron  from 
the  same  ladle,  before  and  after  adding  vanadium,  but  the 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  such  could  not  have  beei? 
the  case.    The   difference  in  composition,  however,  so  far 


as  it  influences  the  physical  qualities  of  the  iron  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  iron  without  vanadium.  In  addition  to  the 
bars  for  tensile  test,  chill  blocks  were  cast  to  show  the 
effect  of  vanadium  on  the  depth  of  the  chill. 

Chemical   Composition. 

Without  With 

vanadium.  vanadium. 

Graphitic   carbon    2.34  2.48 

Combined    carbon    0.79  0.71 

Silicon     1.83  2.21 

Manganese     0.43  0.424 

Phosphorus    0.508  0.546 

Sulphur     0.102  0.071 

Vanadium     —  0.056 

Physical  Tests. 

Without  With 

vanadium.  vanadium. 

Tensile    strength 34,560  '             35.600 

Depth    of   chill no  white  1/16  inch  white 

chill  chill 
Size  of  chill  test  block,  4J/^  inch  square  by  IJ^  inch  tkick. 

The  difference  in  machining  quality  of  the  two  irons 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  vanadium  iron.  I  need 
hardly  mention  that  the  cast  iron  treated  with  vanadium 
should  be  at  least  approximately  of  the  proper  composition 
for  the  particular  class  of  work  to  which  it  is  intended. 

The  usual  amount  of  vanadium  added  to  cast  iron  is 
l/io  per  cent,  for  cupola  melted  iron,  equivalent  to  about 

5  oz.  of  ferrovanadium  for  each  100  lb.  Some  foundries 
advocate  the  use  of  a  higher  percentage,  up  to  15  per  cent., 
which  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  conveniently  added  in 
the  ladle.  As  low  a  percentage  as  .05  per  cent,  will  pro- 
duce distinctive  eft"ects.  Owing  to  the  high  melting  point 
of  vanadium  and  the  limited  reserve  heat  available  in  a 
ladle  of  iron,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  alloy  in  a  finely 
crushed  condition,  or  even  powdered,  when  the  amount  of 
iron  treated  is  small,  and  to  use  an  alloy  of  low  melting 
point.  The  iron  should  be  tapped  out  as  hot  as  possible 
and  a  ladle  used  that  has  just  been  emptied  in  order  to 
conserve  as  much  heat  as  possible.  After  the  bottom  of  the 
ladle  is  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  iron,  the  finely 
crushed  or  powdered  ferrovanadium  is  added  by  sprink- 
ling on  the  stream  as  it  flow's  down  the  spout  to  the  ladle ; 
in  this  way  advantage  is  taken  of  all  the  available  heat  and 
also  of  the  mixing  effect  of  the  stream  as  it  strikes  the 
iron  in  the  ladle.  After  the  vanadium  is  added  the  con- 
tents of  the  ladle  should  be  w-ell  stirred  and  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  moments  in  order  to  insure  thorough  incor- 
poration and  complete  reaction. 

In  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  air  furnace  iron,  with 
its  reserve  of  available  furnace  heat,  the  procedure  is  very 
simple;  after  the  charge  is  melted  and  15  to  20  minutes 
before  tapping,  the  ferrovanadium  is  added  and  the  bath 
well  stirred  or  rabbled.  The  addition  of  0.18  per  cent,  to 
0.2  per  cent,  vanadium  is  recommended  in  this  case,  equiv- 
alent to  10  oz.  to  II  oz.  of  35  per  cent,  ferrovanadium  per 
100  lb.  of  metal. 

The  American  Vanadium  Company  has  lately  devel- 
oped a  ferrovanadium  containing  about  30  per  cent,  to  35 
per  cent,  vanadium,  10  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  sihcon,  s 
per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  manganese  and  2  per  cent,  to  5  per 
cent,  aluminum,  which  melts  and  dissolves  readily  in 
molten  cast  iron,  and  has  been  giving  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  distinction  from  the  standard  low  silicon  Amer- 
van  ferrovanadium  we  have  called  this  new  alloy  Masvan. 

♦-•-• 

The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
Starts  Gary  Plant 

No.   I   mill  of  the  Gary  plant  of   the   American   Sheet 

6  Tin  Plate  Company  was  placed  in  operation  June  i. 
While  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  test  run,  it  is  expected 
that  practically  continuous  operation  of  the  plant  will 
follow.  As  at  present  completed,  blue  annealed  sheets  only 
can  be  rolled.  Galvanizing  pots,  however,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  very  near  future.  The  heating,  reheating 
and  annealing  furnaces  are  already  in  serv  ce,  slabs  being 
obtained  from  the  Gary  steel  mill.  The  roughing,  finish- 
ing and  shearing  operations  of  the  first  mill  are  also  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  continuous  operation.  That  part  of 
No.  I  power  house  now  under  construction  for  the  In- 
diana Steel  Company  from  which  current  will  be  drawn 
for  the  sheet  mill  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  President 
E.  AW  Pargny  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
panv,  and  other  officials  were  present  at  the  initial  trial  of 
the  mill. 
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Stsmdairds  for  the  VarioMS  Kiindls  ©f  Pig  Iron 

How    Specifications    Have    Been    Developed    Out    of    Changes    in    Steel    Works 

and    Malleable  Practice 


BY    FLETCHER     COLLINS,    PITTSBURGH. 


In  Standard  Bessemer  pig  iron  silicon  is  i  to  2  per  cent, 
phosphorus  o.io  per  cent  or  under,  sulphur  0.05  per  cent 
or  under.  In  the  central  section  (Pittsburgh  and  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys)  it  is  sold  per  ton  of 
2268  lb.  if  sand  cast  and  2240  lb.  if  chill  cast.  The  sand 
cast  iron  is  often  sold  broken,  and  a  charge  of  25c.  is 
made  for  breaking,  but  it  is  usually  sold  unbroken.  In 
the  East  and  West  it  is  always  sold  per  ton  of  2240  lb. 
The  ton  of  2268  lb.  is  gradually  being  supplanted  by  the 
ton  of  2240  lb.  in  sand  cast  Bessemer,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  classes  of  pig  iron.  Standard  Bessemer  pig  iron 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  acid  Bessemer  and  the  acid  open 
hearth  steel  processes,  and  the  principal  condition  in  its 
composition  differentiating  it  from  other  standard  irons 
is  that  phosphorus  must  be  low — o.io  per  cent  or  under. 
Since  by  the  acid  process  the  carbon,  manganese  and  silicon 
in  the  melt  are  lowered  and  a  certain  amount  of  iron  is 
also  lost,  the  same  amount  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
being  contained  in  a  smaller  amount  of  iron  will  show  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  than  in  the  original  mix.  There- 
fore the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  must  necessarily  be  low 
in  the  original  mix  in  order  that  the  finished  product  may 
be  suitable.  Sulphur  is  generally  a  harmful  element  in 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  less  of  it  there  is  in  almost  all 
irons  the  better  the  resultant  product.  In  the  acid  open 
hearth  process  standard  Bessemer  pig  iron,  standard  low 
phosphorous  pig  iron,  and  low  phosphorous  or  basic  scrap 
are  used,  while  in  the  acid  Bessemer  process  the  use  of 
low  phosphorous  pig  iron  is  omitted.  In  this  latter  process 
often  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  used  alone,  but  a  small  amount 
of  steel  scrap,  low  phosphorus  w'hen  available,  may  be 
added  when  the  heat  is  blowing  too  hot,  so  as  to  cool  it 
down.  However,  low  phosphorous  scrap  is  rarely  bought 
especially  for  use  in  the  acid  Bessemer  process.  In  rails 
and  other  products  of  this  process  the  extreme  lowness 
of  phosphorus  is  not  required. 

In  the  "baby"  Bessemer  process  where  steel  castings 
are  produced  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  casting 
very  low  in  the  element  of  phosphorus,  where  also  the 
loss  is  greater  and  the  initial  phosphorus  must  therefore 
have  a  still  lower  percentage,  low  phosphorous  pig  iron  is 
used  and  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  not  used.  In  this  process 
the  scrap  used  consists  of  gates,  necks,  etc.,  usually  made 
in  former  heats  in  the  same  furnace,  and  which  amount 
to  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  heat.  Consequently  the 
iron  used  must  be  high  in  silicon  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
heat,  as  there  is  very  little  silicon  in  scrap  and  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  heat  is  obtained  from  the  combustion  of 
the  silicon. 

In  the  acid  open  hearth  process  iron  ore  which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  oxj-gen  in  the  form  of  oxides  is 
generally  added  to  the  melt  and  helps  to  oxidize  or  burn 
out  the  carbon  not  required  in  the  bath.  Indeed,  the  burn- 
ing out  or  lowering  of  the  carbon  is  the  principal  action 
in  producing  steel  in  these  processes.  A  certain  amount 
of  iron  is  also  absorbed  by  the  slag,  and  when  iron  ore 
is  used  this  iron  comes  from  the  ore,  instead  of  from 
the  metallic  bath,  as  it  would  if  iron  ore  were  not  used. 
As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  use  of  iron  ore  in  the  open 
hearth  process  is  a  most  valuable  one.  As  the  impurities 
in  the  bath  are  largely  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore, 
a  certain  amount  of  iron  from  the  ore  may  be  reduced  and 
enter  the  metallic  bath,  and  by  this  means  the  amount  of 
steel  produced  may  even  exceed  the  amount  of  metal 
charged. 

In  the  acid  Bessemer  and  baby  Bessemer  processes  the 
air  which  is  blown  through  the  bath  or  over  the  bath 
oxidizes  the  carbon  without  the  use  of  iron  ore.  When 
certain  of  the  elements  are  brought  below  the  percentage 
desired  in  the  finished  steel  they  are  restored  by  making 
suitable  additions.  These  additions — ferromanganese, 
ferrosilicon,  spiegeleisen,  etc. — also  have  the  distinctly 
beneficial  effect  of  deoxidizing  the  steel  and  thus  render- 
ing it  free  from  oxygen  blowholes. 


Standard  Bessemer  pig  iron  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ingot  molds.  When  a  mill  requiring  a  low- 
phosphorous  content  in  its  scrap  is  a  user  of  ingot  molds 
it  usually  specifies  that  the  molds  shall  be  made  of  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  so  that  when  the  molds  become  useless 
as  molds  they  can  be  broken  up  and  used  as  scrap. 

For  Low  Phosphorus  Pig  Iron 

Silicon  I  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  phosphorus  0.035  per 
cent  or  under,  sulphur  0.035  Per  cent  or  under,  in  the 
Central  and  Western  sections,  and  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus 0.03  per  cent  and  under  in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
district,  while  in  England  the  standard  analysis  for  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  is  0.035  per  cent,  with  silicon  up  to  2.25 
per  cent.  One  furnace  in  Ohio  sells  as  standard  an  iron 
with  phosphorus  0.04  or  under.  It  is  always  sold  per  ton 
of  2240  lb.  Standard  low-phosphorous  pig  iron  is  used 
in  the  baby  Bessemer  and  acid  open  hearth  steel  processes, 
which  have  been  briefly  discussed  under  standard  Besse- 
mer pig  iron.  Usually  steel  casting  plants  with  baby  Bes- 
semer converters  require  a  high-silicon  low-phosphorous 
pig  iron. 

For  Basic  Pig  Iron 

Silicon  I  per  cent  or  under,  sulphur  0.05  per  cent  or 
under,  phosphorus  0.50  per  cent  or  under  in  the  Central 
and  Western  sections,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
sections  the  phosphorus  is  allowed  to  run  as  high  as  I 
per  cent.  The  original  standard  of  phosphorus  in  standard 
basic  iron  was  I  per  cent  or  under,  but  owing  to  the  lower 
phosphorous  content  in  Lake  Superior  non-Bessemer  ores 
furnaces  which  smelt  these  ores  make  a  basic  iron  ana- 
lyzing as  low  as  0.20  per  cent  in  phosphorus,  and  indeed 
some  furnaces  invariably  guarantee  0.40  per  cent  or  under 
in  their  basic  iron  contracts.  Standard  basic  pig  iron  is 
always  cast  in  chills  and  sold  per  ton  of  2240  lb.  It  is 
used  in  producing  steel  in  the  basic  open  hearth  furnace. 
The  principal  condition  in  the  analysis  is  that  the  silicon 
be  low — I  per  cent  or  under.  The  reason  for  the  wide 
use  of  the  basic  process  is  very  apparent,  as  in  this  process 
basic  pig  iron,  made  from  non-Bessemer  ore,  and  for  this 
reason  about  $1  per  ton  cheaper  than  Bessemer  iron,  and 
steel  scrap  of  almost  any  composition  are  used.  The 
cost  of  producing  basic  steel  is  therefore  less  than  that 
of  acid  steel.  Whereas  carbon,  silicon  and  manganese 
are  readily  oxidized  and  pass  into  the  slag  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  in  the  basic  as  well  as  the  acid  process,  phos- 
phorus does  not  diminish  in  the  acid  and  is  gotten  rid  of 
in  the  basic  process  by  the  use  of  limestone.  Unless  the 
phosphoric  acid  which  is  set  free  in  both  processes  is 
combined  with  some  stable  base  it  is  reduced  and  re- 
enters the  metalic  bath.  Limestone,  being  a  very  strong 
base,  is  therefore  used  in  the  basic  process  and  it  absorbs 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  has  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  heat,  and  thus  renders  the  steel  practically  free 
from  the  objectionable  element,  phosphorus.  Or  the  phos- 
phoric acid  will  be  reduced  to  phosphorus,  which  will  re- 
enter the  metallic  bath  unless  some  stronger  and  more 
stable  base  is  present  than  the  iron.  Lime,  being  a  stronger 
and  more  stable  base  than  iron,  is  a  necessary  addition. 
The  elimination  of  sulphur  is  very  uncertain.  In  some 
cases  a  small  amount  may  be  removed,  while  in  others  the 
percentage  may  be  increased.  As  silicon  which  becomes 
oxidized  to  silica  also  combines  with  the  bases  in  the  slag, 
it  will  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  the  lime  from  combin- 
ing with  the  phosphorus,  and  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
readily  appreciated  why  its  content  in  the  pig  iron  should 
be  kept  down  as  low  as  possible,  as  otherwise  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  lime  w-ill  have  to  be  charged.  A  certain 
amount  of  sand  (silica)  is  always  attached  to  the  surface 
of  a  pig  cast  in  sand.  The  advantage  of  avoiding  this  and 
employing  chill  (iron)  molds  is  evident.  Basic  steel  is 
usually  much  lower  in  phosphorus  than  acid  steel,  the 
standard  specification  being  0.05  per  cent  or  under,  while 
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in    acid    open    hearth    steel    it    is    somewhat    higher,    and 
in  Bessemer  o.i   per  cent. 

The  advantage  of  the  basic  process  and  the  reason  for 
its  wide  employment,  therefore,  is  that  it  enables  a 
cheaper  grade  of  stock — that  is,  containing  greater  amounts 
of  impurities — to  be  employed,  in  turn  eliminating  the 
impurities  and  producing  a  fine  grade  of  steel.  The  de- 
sired composition  of  the  steel  is  effected  by  making  addi- 
tions similar  to  those  in  the  acid  process.  Where  an  acid 
and  a  basic  steel  have  the  same  composition  the  former 
may  give  slightly  higher  tensile  tests,  but  the  basic  ordi- 
narily has  less  phosphorus  than  the  acid,  and  as  this  ele- 
ment is  likely  to  become  segregated  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  brittleness  (cold  shortness)  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  basic  material  is  apparent.  For  some 
purposes,  however,  the  acid  steel  is  preferred.  Iron  ore 
is  added  in  the  basic  process  as  in  the  acid,  process,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  There  are  no  basic  Bessemer  con- 
verters in  this  country.  At  one  time  this  process  was  at- 
tempted in  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  New  York,  but  pig 
iron  analyzing  over  about  2  per  cent  phosphorus  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  this,  combined  with 
the  increased  cost  of  operating  as  compared  with  the 
acid  Bessemer  process,  showed  it  to  be  commercially  im- 
practicable. It  is,  however,  employed  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Germany  and  to  some  extent  in  England.  In  England 
the  iron  used  analyzes  as  follows :  silicon,  0.50  per  cent : 
phosphorus.  2.50  per  cent ;  sulphur,  up  to  0.20  per  cent.  In 
■Germany  the  sulphur  usually  analyzes  somewhat  lower 
and  the  silicon  higher.  The  phosphorus  is  desired  high 
in  order  to  supply  sufficient  heat  when  no  carbon  or 
silicon  is  left.  The  period  when  the  phosphorus  is  oxi- 
dized is  called  the  "afterblow." 

For  Malleable  Bessemer  Pig  Iron 

Silicon,  0.75  per  cent  to  1.75  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.20 
per  cent  or  under ;  sulphur.  0.50  per  cent  or  under.  There 
is  usually  a  more  exact  silicon  specification  in  inquiries 
and  purchases  of  malleable  iron,  and  users  generally  like 
manganese  060  per  cent  to  0.80  per  cent,  and  so  specify 
in  their  inquiries,  but  some  require  manganese  0.40  per 
cent  to  0.60  per  cent,  and  occasionally  i  per  cent  to  1.35 
per  cent  is  desired.  It  is  produced  in  sand  cast  pigs  as 
well  as  chill  cast,  and  is  sold  in  tons  of  2240  lb.  except 
by  a  few  furnaces  in  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning  valleys. 
which  sell  2268  lb.  Sand  cast  pigs  are  sometimes  sold 
broken  and  sometimes  unbroken.  With  regard  to  the 
finished  malleable  casting,  it  is  usually  not  altogether  de- 
sirable to  have  a  very  high  tensile  strength,  but  rather 
a  high  transverse  strength  and  particularly  a  good  deflec- 
tion. This  means  that  a  soft  ductile  metal  which  adjusts 
itself  to  these  conditions  more  readily  than  any  other  must 
be  used.  The  malleable  process  consists  in  casting  the 
metal  so  that  practically  all  the  carbon  shall  be  in  the 
combined  condition,  the  fracture  being  white.  The  cast- 
ings are  next  annealed  (heated)  at  a  given  temperature, 
at  which  the  combined  carbon  is  converted  into  an  amor- 
phous uncombined  condition,  entirely  different  from  the 
condition  of  the  graphitic  carbon  of  the  gray  iron  casting. 
In  the  case  of  malleable  castings  the  carbon  occurs  in 
nearly  spherical  spots  or  globules  which  do  not  interfere 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  with  the  continuity  of  the 
metal  as  the  graphite  of  the  gray  iron  casting.  The  reason 
for  the  greater  strength  and  better  quality  of  malleable 
castings  over  gray  iron  castings  is  found  in  this  condi- 
tion of  the  carbon.  In  gray  iron  castings  nearly  all  of 
the  carbon  exists  as  graphite,  which  occurs  in  thin  plates, 
breaking  up  the  continuity  of  the  mass,  these  plates  form- 
ing cleavage  planes,  or  planes  of  weakness,  along  which 
the  iron  is  readily  broken,  as  the  graphite  itself  possesses 
no  strength  or  ductility.  Furthermore,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  carbon  in  the  malleable  casting  is  removed  by 
oxidation,  particularly  at  or  near  the  surface.  As  a  high 
percentage  of  phosphorus  would  naturally  tend  to  make 
the  casting  brittle,  which  would  defeat  the  whole  object 
of  the  process,  the  phosphorus  must  necessarily  be  low. 
On  the  other  hand.  Bessemer  iron  costs  about  50c.  more 
than  malleable  Bessemer,  and  as  the  phosphorus  is  not  re- 
quired as  low  as  o.io  per  cent,  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult the  standard  shown  r.bove  has  been  adopted.  The  silicon 
also  is  an  important  element  in  the  malleable  casting. 
A  certain  amount  of  silicon  is  necessary  to  assist  in  con- 
verting the  combined  carbon  to  the  uncombined  or 
amorphous   condition   during   annealing,   but   if   too   much 


silicon  is  present  some  of  the  carbon  will  separate  out  as 
graphite  in  the  cooling  of  the  casting  before  annealing 
takes  place,  which  graphite  renders  the  finished  casting 
more  or  less  brittle.  The  amorphous  carbon  of  the  mal- 
leable casting  does  not  have  this  effect,  thus  constituting 
the  difference  between  ordinary  gray  iron  and  malleable 
castings  as  already  explained.  So  in  malleable  castings 
the  silicon  is  usually  kept  down  to  0.50  per  cent,  or  0.85 
per  cent,  depending  largely  upon  their  shape  and  thick- 
ness. Malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron  has  been  often  called 
coke  malleable,  and  simply  malleable  iron,  but  the  accepted 
term  to-day  is  malleable  Bessemer  pig  iron. 
»  ■  » 

Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports 

April  Makes  a  Fresh  Record  in  Exports 

The  April  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shows  a  further 
important  increase  in  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  as 
compared  with  the  figures  of  the  March  report,  wlich 
were  the  largest  in  our  history  up  to  that  time.  Our  im- 
ports were  not  so  large  as  in  the  previous  month.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  not  including  iron  ore,  was  $24,917,056  in 
April,  against  $22,591,848  in  March,  while  the  value  of 
similar  imports  was  $2,439,885  in  April,  against  $2,951,710 
in   March. 

The  exports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  totaled  227,832  gross  tons  in  .April,  against  215.667 
tons  in  March  and  117,410  tons  in  April,  1910.  The  details 
of  the  exports  of  such  commodities  for  April  and  for  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  April  are  as  follows, 
compared  w-ith  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous 
year : 

Exports  of  Iron   and  Steel. 

Ten  months  ended 

, April V  r April , 

1911.  1910.  1911.  1910. 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gro^s 

Commodities.  tons.  tons.  tons.  tons. 

Pig    iron     12.188  11,757         138,790  63.103 

Scrap     9,673  1.764  43.032  10,821 

Bar    iron    1,521  1,749  15,219  12.587 

Wire    rods    1.651  4,562        .14.805  20.608 

Steel   bars    9.239  7,227         100.104  72.861 

Billets,  ingots  and  blooms...     27,417  168        146.198  49.133 

Steel   rails 54.182  19,732        322.257        308.670 

Iron  sheets  and  plates 9,952  8,905  84,137  79,059 

Steel    sheets    and    plates...     23.480  14,101         163,672         115.653 

Tin   and   terne   plates 6.125  1.339  22,487  9.457 

Structural    iron   and   steel..      19,426  15,441         137,881  88,722 

Barb     wire     6.782  7,128  67.484  60,504 

All    other   wire 14.687  8.032  89,994  64,776 

Wire  nails    6.288  3,895  43.637  29,097 

Cut    nails     695  535  8,374  7,418 

All     other     nails,     including 

tacks    1,764  433  10,149  6,480 

Pipe    and    fittings 22,762  10.642         149,507         137.477 

Totals 227.832        117,410     1.267,747     1.136426 

The  imports  of  commodities  for  which  quantities  are 
given  totaled  22.390  gross  tons  in  April,  as  compared  with 
23.533  tons  in  March  and  47,697  tons  in  April,  1910.  The 
details  of  such  imports  for  April  and  for  ten  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  ended  with  April,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year,  are  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Ten  months  ended 

, April V  , -April > 

1911.            1910.  1911.  1910. 

Gross          Gross  Gross  Gross 

Commodities.                            tons.             tons.  tons.  ton?. 

Pig    iron     15,730          24.034  174,822  202,201 

Scrap     1,591            4,255  21,595  113,117 

Bar    iron     1,236             4,967  24,650  25.658 

Billets,       bars       and       steel 

forms,    n.e.s 1,649            5,308  34,163  30.912 

.Sheets    and    plates 215             1.422  3,257  5.964 

Tin   and   terne   plates 547             5.619  38,675  56.466 

Wire    rods     1.422             2.092  15,400  11.866 

Totals 22,390  47,697        312,562        446.184 

The  imports  of  iron  ore  in  April  were  133,900  gross 
tons,  against  134.785  tons  in  March  and  206,135  tons  in 
the  month  of  April,  1910.  The  total  importations  of  iron 
ore  for  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  ,\pril 
were  1,797,870  gross  tons,  against  1,947,428  tons  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1910,  Of  the  April  imports  of  iron 
ore  80,995  tons  came  from  Cuba.  28,444  tons  from  Sweden, 
12,430  tons  from  Newfoundland,  11.973  tons  from  Spain 
and  58  tons  from  Canada  and  other  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  not  including  ore,  for  ten  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  .April  was  $189,798,647.  against 
$144,971,940  in  the  similar  period  of  1910. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and 
manufactures  thereof,  exclusive  of  ore,  for  ten  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  April  was  $28,689,754,  against 
$3i.947.()37  in  the  similar  period  of  loio. 


Experience  with  Permanent  Molds 

Characteristics   of  the   Castings — Working 
with   Untrained  Men 


BY   EDGAR   A.    CUSTER. 


To  use  permanent  molds  successfully  one  must  abandon 
all  the  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  molten 
metal  and  must  forget  all  the  theories  and  the  effects  that 
influence  and  affect  molding  in  sand.  The  casting  the  per- 
manent mold  produces  is  an  entirely  different  metal  from 
the  same  casting  when  made  in  sand,  even  when  made  from 
the  same  iron.  The  difference  is  not  chemical,  but  is 
purely  physical.  The  permanent  mold  castings  differ  from 
the  sand  castings  not  only  in  their  physical  structure  but 
in  their  characteristics.  A  soft,  open  pig  high  in  graphite 
carbon  becomes  a  close-grained  iron  showing  no  traces  of 
the  graphite  flakes,  but  having  the  same  amount  of  free 
carbon  as  existed  in  the  original  pig.  It  is  capable  of  being 
magnetized  and  of  permanently  retaining  the  magnetism; 
it  can  be  tempered  and  hardened  precisely  the  same  as 
a  bar  of  tool  steel  and  when  tempered  will  make  a  cutting 
tool  equal  to  the  best  non-alloy  steel.  This  latter  fact  is 
true  irrespective  as  to  whether  the  original  pig  was  high 
or  low  in  silicon. 

There  are  no  spongy  spots,  and  the  castings  are  free 
from  shrinkage  strains.  The  castings  can  be  taken  from 
the  mold  at  a  bright  red  heat  and  plunged  into  cold  water 
until  cold  without  showing  sign  of  cracks.  High  shrink- 
age does  not  begin  in  a  permanent  mold  casting  until  a 
very  low  temperature  is  reached,  1200  deg.  to  1400  deg.  F. 
being  the  point  at  which  the  casting  must  be  removed  to 
prevent  shrinkage  cracking  the  undercut  parts. 

The  basis  of  the  permanent  mold  system  is  the  fact 
that  molten  iron  does  not  chill — using  the  word  chill  to 
express  white,  hard  crystals — until  after  the  iron  is  set, 
and  that  this  chilling  does  not  begin  until  after  the  iron 
has  shrunk  to  the  bulk  it  occupied  in  the  molten  state. 
Molten  iron  when  poured  into  a  mold  first  swells  until 
the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  set  is  reached,  then  the  bulk 
remains  at  that  point  for  a  short  space  of  time  while  the 
cooling  progresses,  and  then  it  shrinks  until  cold.  The 
interval  between  the  point  at  which  it  sets  and  the  point 
at  which  chilling  begins  is  long  enough  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  remove  the  casting  from  the  mold,  and  in  that 
time  it  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  be  handled  without  fear 
of  distortion  or  breakage. 

The  main  object  of  the  process  is  to  set  the  iron  as 
quickly  as  possible  and.  when  this  is  done,  to  remove  the 
casting  instantly  from  the  mold.  To  accomplish  instant 
setting  the  molds  are  made  of  quite  large  bulk  so  that 
they  will  have  large  heat'  capacity.  A  further  object  in 
making  the  molds  of  such  large  bulk  is  to  prevent  distor- 
tion from  the  heat  action. 

Since  continuous  operation  of  permanent  molds  entails 
continuous  melting  of  iron,  this  brings  us  to  the  foundry 
conditions  that  are  essential  to  economical  production. 
These  conditions  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Continuous  melting,  selection  of  proper  iron,  labor- 
saving  apphances,  general  remarks. 

Continuous  Melting 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  operate  the  molds  con- 
tinuously some  form  of  continuous  melting  must  be  prac- 
ticed, and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  iron  must  be  melted 
in  comparatively  small  quantities  per  hour — else  the  ton- 
nage melted  per  day  would  require  a  very  large  number 
of  molds.  Small  quantities  of  iron  per  hour  means  small 
cupolas,  so  the  problem  becomes  one  of  melting  iron  con- 
tinuously and  economically  in  cupolas  that  w-ill  melt  I  to  5 
tons  per  hour.  It  has  been  found  entirely  feasible  to  ope- 
rate a  cupola  21  in.  in  diameter  inside  of  lining  for  10  hr. 
a  day  at  an  average  melting  rate  of  8  lb.  iron  to  i  lb.  of 
fuel'  and  to  continue  this  performance  from  day  to  day. 


*From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Foundrvnien's  Associa- 
tion,   Pittsburgh.    May    24. 


It  is  feasible  to  run  the  same  cupola  for  48  hr.,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  run  noted  below,  and  to  have  an  excep- 
tionally high  melting  ratio. 

We  solved  the  problem  of  the  continuous  operation 
of  this  small  cupola  by  using  a  slight  excess  of  limestone 
and  a  change  in  the  fuel  char.ge  designed  to  keep  the  bed 
hot.  This  change  consisted  of  substituting  large  lump 
anthracite  coal  for  a  portion  of  the  coke  on  each  charge 
and  jumping  the  weights  of  the  iron  charges  from  250  to 
,^oo  lb.  The  larger  charge,  of  course,  carried  with  it  a 
corresponding  increase  in  fuel  which,  due  to  the  coal 
used,  retains  its  life  until  well  below  the  melting  line,  thus 
preserving  the  life  of  the  bed  and  keeping  the  melting 
zone  in  the  proper  place.  This  change  enabled  us  to  keep 
a  continuous  stream  during  a  full  working  day.  This  was 
kept  up  for  several  weeks  until  we  found  by  several 
■  slight  changes  in  ratios  we  could  drop  bottom  in  the  even- 
ing with  the  cupola  in  such  good  condition  that  very  little 
work  was  required  to  put  it  in  shape  for  the  next  day's 
run.  the  general  principle  being  to  keep  the  charges  large 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  and  the  draft  low  in  pressure, 
making  sure  that  the  tuyeres  are  of  sufiicient  area  to  fur- 
nish a  surplus  of  air.  \\'hen  the  blast  was  first  turned  into 
the  cupola  the  pressure  was  kept  at  14  ounces  of  w-ater 
until  the  iron  began  to  melt.  It  was  then  lowered  to  6 
ounces  and  kept  there  throughout  the  heat.  The  flux  used 
was  limestone,  15  lb.  being  charged  to  each  500  lb.  of  iron. 
With  this  plan  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  running  10 
hr.  each  day.  As  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
line  of  continuous  melting  the  following  run  made  by 
Edgar  A.  Custer,  Jr.,  at  the  Tacony  Iron  Works,  is 
quoted : 

"The  run  proper  began  at  7  a.m.  Monday,  August  15, 
although  at  5  a.m.  the  sand  bottom  was  put  in  and  the 
customary  small  quantity  of  wood  lighted.  The  bed  con- 
sisted of  140  lb.  of  coke  and  70  lb.  of  coal.  This  brought 
the  level  about  12  in.  above  the  top  tuyeres.  The  first 
charge  of  iron  was  300  lb.  No.  2  plain  pig  and  300  lb. 
stove-plate  scrap  and  foundry  gates.  The  succeeding 
charges  were  35  lb.  coke,  i.>  lb.  coal  and  500  lb.  iron  (250 
lb.  pig  and  250  lb.  scrap").  To  this  were  added  15  lb.  lime- 
stone. The  pressure  was  obtained  from  a  small  rotary 
fan  driven  by  a  motor  and  regulated  by  the  usual  blast 
gates. 

"At  7  a.m.  the  cupola  was  tapped  out  and  on  the 
twentieth  charge  it  was  found  that  the  iron  was  too  hot 
for  our  use.  The  iron  charge  was  then  raised  to  600  lb., 
the  fuel  remaining  at  50  lb.  At  6  p.m.  the  night  gang  came 
on,  who  were  relieved  at  7  a.m.  August  15,  at  which  time 
there  had  been  used  64  charges,  totalling  36.500  lb.,  or 
about  1520  lb.  per  hour  at  the  ratio  of  10  lb.  of  iron  to  i  lb. 
of  fuel. 

".After  47'j  hr.  continuous  running  it  became  neces- 
sary to  drain  the  cupola  and  drop  bottom  in  order  to  repair 
the  lining.  This  consumed  7'^  hr.,  and  the  cupola  was 
started  at  once.  The  second  run  was  almost  identical  with 
the  first,  except  the  melting  was  rather  slow  and  sluggish 
for  an  hour — probably  due  to  the  repair.  This  second  run 
ended  at  2  p.m.  Friday  August  19.  a  total  of  49^  hr.  of 
continuous  running,  during  which  73,000  lb.  of  iron  were 
melted  with  a  ratio  of  II  lb.  of  iron  to  i  lb.  of  fuel. 

"As  a  grand  total  this  cupola  was  operated  for  97  hr. 
out  of  103  and  melted  a  total  of  144.800  lb.,  or  about  72 
tons  at  a  rate  of  approximately  34  ton  per  hour  at  a  fuel 
ratio  of  II  to  I. 

"On  this  run  a  battery  of  eight  permanent  molds  was 
used,  and  these  molds  were  poured  at  the  rate  of  one 
round  each  5  min.  without  showing  undue  heating.  Since 
then  we  have  run  a  cupola  42  in.  inside  lining  for  60  hr. 
at  the  rate  of  7  tons  per  hour  with  a  melting  ratio  of  10 
to  I.  In  this  case  the  iron  was  much  higher  in  silicon  and 
required  more  fuel  to  "melt." 

Selection  of  Proper  Iron 

The  permanent  mold  is  not  a  cure-all  for  foundry  ills. 
and  the  same  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  iron 
for  each  line  of  castings  as  is  the  case  in  any  other  foundry 
proposition.  The  main  elements  that  must  be  avoided  in 
permanent  mold  work  are  manganese  and  sulphur.  High 
manganese  has  the  effect  of  making  permanent  mold  cast- 
ings hard  and  brittle,  in  this  respect  being  radically  diflfer- 
ent  from  its  effect  in  sand  castings.  Hi.gh  sulphur  tends 
not  only  to  make  the  castings  hard  and  brittle,  but  has  a 
decided  tendency  to  form  holes  in  those  portions  of  the 
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castings  that  will  not  permit  of  the  employment  of  risers. 
The  influence  of  silicon  is  very  slight  when  its  percentage 
ranged  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

The  ideal  iron  for  permanent  mold  work  would  be  as 
follows:  Silicon,  0.0225;  sulphur,  0.0004  or  under;  man- 
ganese, 0.0040  or  under;  phosphorus,  0.0050;  total  carbon, 
0.04. 

Labor  Saving  Appliances 

Every  effort  should  be  directed  toward  making  the 
work  as  easy  as  possible.  The  iron  should  be  brought  to 
the  molds  on  easy  running  trolleys  and  in  ladles  so  bal- 
anced as  to  require  the  minimum  amount  of  effort  to  pour. 
The  molds  should  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  pouring  direct 
from  the  trolleys  and  provision  made  to  protect  the  men 
from  splashing  iron.  Conveyors  should  run  beneath  the 
molds  to  remove  the  hot  castings  rapidly  from  the  room. 
In  addition  to  this  each  man  should  be  required  to  do  but 
one  operation  for  each  casting  made.  If  there  are  five  dis- 
tinct operations  necessary  from  the  pouring  to  the  closing 
of  the  mold,  five  men  should  be  provided.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, with  a  battery  of  ten  molds,  the  time  to  make  a  cast- 
ing is  the  time  necessary  for  the  pourer  to  fill  the  mold  and 
move  on  to  the  next.  With  a  battery  of  castings  ranging 
in  weight  from  10  to  25  lb.  this  time  is  about  25  sec.  As 
an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  gang  well  trained 
and  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices,  I  present  a  record 
of  one  of  our  batteries  where  the  castings  are  larger  than 
those  usually  poured,  being  principally  T's  and  Y's  and 
averaging  21  lb.  each.  One  gang  was  timed  and  counted 
with  the  following  result : 

Castings  produced.        Castings  lost. 


9  to   10  a.   m 123 

10  to   11   a.  m 119 

11  a,    m.   to    12  m 146 


In  this  work  the  cores  were  pulled  with  air-lifts,  and 
the  iron  was  supplied  the  gang  in  ladles  hung  on  trolleys. 
In  some  cases  where  the  character  of  the  casting  allows, 
the  mold  can  be  designed  to  allow  very  rapid  work.  In  a 
plow-point  mold  300  castings  have  been  made  in  2  hr.  In 
a  mold  containing  two  2-in.  flange  unions,  over  500  castings 
have  been  made  in  2  hr. 

As  the  use  of  permanent  molds  contemplates  the  em- 
ployment of  unskilled  labor  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  grade  of  intelhgence  they  possess,  and  they  should 
be  surrounded  with  every  safeguard  possible.  They  should 
be  required  to  wear  substantial  foundry  shoes  and  gloves, 
especially  shoes,  as  the  process  is  carried  out  on  cement 
floors  that  tend  to  scatter  carelessly  splashed  iron.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  subordinating  the  per- 
sonal equation  by  the  use  of  power  where  possible ;  every 
man  movement  eliminated  means  a  decrease  of  the  proba- 
bility of  bad  work.  Where  but  one  line  of  work  is  made 
this  latter  feature  becomes  a  necessity. 

General  Remarks 

The  only  place  where  the  mold  disintegrates  is  in  the 
runners  and  gates.  The  matrix  of  the  mold,  never  in  our 
experience,  shows  any  sign  of  wear  or  crumbling.  After 
we  have  made  from  7000  to  10,000  castings  we  generally 
renew  the  gates  by  inserting  new  blocks.  The  cost  of  this 
repair  is  generally  10  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
mold.  We  have  made  21,000  castings  in  a  single  mold, 
each  casting  weighing  10  lb.,  and  the  matrix  today  shows 
the  original  tool  marks.  The  life  of  the  mold  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  castings  that  are  poured 
into  it  as  upon  the  number  of  times  it  is  allowed  to  become 
cold,  ^^'orking  a  mold  continuously,  day  and  night,  will 
quadruple  the  number  of  castings  that  may  be  made  before 
repairs  are  required. 

Each  mold  is  primarily  designed  to  produce  1000  lb.  of 
castings  per  day.  and  in  our  room  containing  37  molds 
there  were  produced  18  tons  of  good  castings  in  10  hr. 
The  floor  space  required  by  these  molds  is  60  x  26  ft.,  and 
to  produce  the  same  tonnage  of  the  castings  in  sand  a 
floor  space  of  450  x  105  ft.  would  be  required.  Also  to 
produce  the  same  tonnage  in  sand  the  services  of  54  expert 
foundrymen  would  have  been  required  whose  paj'  would 
average  $3.50  to  $4.50  each  per  day. 

In  April.  1910,  a  statement  was  made  that  this  process 
was  not  dependent  upon  skilled  labor  and  that  ordinary 
laborers  could  be  employed  upon  it  without  previous  expe- 
rience and  get  economical  results.  In  order  to  test  this 
out.  on  Friday,  April  21,  we  hired  18  men  from  the  street; 
16  of  them  could  not  speak  English  and  but  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  in  a  foundry  before.     On  Friday  end  Sat- 


urday we  simply  pushed  these  men  around  and  endeavored 
to  teach  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  molten  iron.  To  the 
18  men  we  added  3  of  our  more  experienced  workmen, 
and  on  Monday  these  21  men  were  turned  over  to  an  out- 
side concern  who  then  assumed  entire  charge  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  plant.  They  took  account  of  the  number  of 
castings  made,  the  hours  of  the  men  and  the  costs  that 
entered  into  the  production  of  these  castings.  There  were 
37  molds.  The  average  molding  cost  alone  of  these  cast- 
ings when  made  in  sand  was  6  cents  each,  figured  on  a 
piece  work  basis.    The  results  of  this  test  follows : 

Casting  in  Permanent  Molds  with    Untrained    Workmen. 

No.  hr's  work.      No.  castings  made.     Cost  per  piece. 

Monday    7  896                          ?0.023 

Tuesday    10  1.419 

Wednesday    10  l./'S? 

Thursday     10  1,972 

Friday    10  2,174 

The  cost  of  these  castings  when  made  in  sand,  for 
molders'  labor  alone,  was  $9.02  per  ton.  The  molding  cost 
the  last  day  of  this  test  was  $2.14  per  ton.  To  the  mold- 
ing cost  of  these  castings  when  made  in  sand  must  be 
added  tumbling  and  cleaning  and  the  cost  of  sand. 

There  is  one  more  feature  that  has  never  been  pub-' 
lished,  and  that  is  the  saving  in  gates  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  continuous  running.  In  all  cases  we  find  oiir 
iron  too  hot  when  the  cupola  is  properly  run.  When  this 
condition  arrives  the  gates  are  broken  from  the  castings 
while  red  hot  and  are  placed  in  the  empty  ladles.  The  iron 
is  then  tapped  on  these  gates  and  the  resultant  melt  is  about 
the  right  pouring  temperature.  On  the  last  day  of  the  run 
above  quoted  there  were  made  16^  tons  of  good  castings, 
and  there  were  remaining  125  lb.  of  gates. 


.021 
.0169 
.0152 
.0138 


In  referring  to  the  $8,000,000  increase  in  value  of 
American  exports  to  Brazil  for  1910  over  1909.  Vice-Con- 
sul  General  J.  J.  Slechta,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  analyzes  metal 
products  as  follows :  Iron  and  steel  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing, a  slight  increase;  arms  and  ammunition,  $460,000;  au- 
tomobiles, $70,000;  railway  cars,  slight  gain  from  the 
United  States,  though  a  large  general  increase;  copper 
wire  and  other  copper  manufactures  $100,000;  cutlery, 
$110,000;  iron  wire,  $190,000;  nails,  screws  and  heavy  con- 
struction material  in  iron  and  steel,  a  small  increase;  elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus,  $460,000;  locomotives, 
slight  gain;  industrial  machinery,  $100,000;  agricultural 
machinery,  $120,000. 

Present  indications  point  to  this  year's  cotton  crop  as 
the  largest  the  country  ever  has  produced,  according  to 
governinent  experts.  Based  on  the  statistics  of  condition 
as  given  out  by  the  crop  reporting  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  on  the  averages  for  the  previous 
ten  years,  the  crop  will  be  greater  by  about  $2,500,000  bales 
than  the  average,  and  larger  by  nearly  400,000  hales  than 
the  biggest  crop  the  country  ever  raised,  that  of  1904.  Pro- 
viding conditions  as  favorable  as  those  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  ten  years  continue  during  this  season, 
there  should  be  harvested  this  year  more  than  14,000,000 
bales. 


The  Precision  Instrument  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  sells 
its  combination  recorders  through  the  following  agencies, 
each  having  its  special  territory :  James  H.  Herron,  En- 
gineers' Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Birger  F.  Burman, 
Ferguson  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Braun  Corporation,  363- 
371  New  High  street,  Los  -\ngeles,  Cal. ;  Braun-Knecht- 
Heimen  Company,  576-584  Mission  street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Catton  Neill  &  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands; 
William  Kemp,  507  Oriel  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Charles 
S.  Buell,  1641  Manadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  B.  L. 
Ames,  205  Equity  Building,  Boston,  Mass.;  R.  T.  Staf- 
ford, 611  White  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reports  that  the  Ellwood  City  Forge  Company,  Ellwood 
Cit}-,  Pa.,  had  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to 
$100,000  and  would  build  large  additions  to  its  plant  are 
untrue.  It  has  not  increased  its  capital  stock,  but  at  present 
is  installing  a  double  carriage,  36-in.  Pond  lathe,  and  will 
also  place  some  other  new  machinery  in  its  present  build- 
ing. 


The  Lockhart  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000. 
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Some  of  the  Testimony  of  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary 


The  most  notable  contribution  to  public  literature  on 
the  subject  of  the  economics  of  industry  and  the  relation 
of  great  combinations  to  interstate  commerce  and  to  the 
federal  government  that  has  been  presented  in  many  days 
was  contained  in  the  testimony  of  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  For  two  days,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  last  week,  he  was  before  the  committee, 
and  in  a  full,  free  and  frank  manner  met  all  the  questions 
that  were  propounded  to  him  by  Chairman  Stanley  and  the 
various  members  of  the  investigating  committee. 

The  scope  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony,  which  lias  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  will  be  continued  this  week, 
.covered  not  only  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
but  many  detailed  facts  connected  with  the  various  sub- 
sidiary corporations  which  were  merged  into  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  down  to  and  including  the  taking 
over  of  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 
The  activities  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  all  its  branches, 
including  the  assembling  of  materials  and  the  manufacture 
of  products,  were  discussed  with  all  the  thoroughness  that 
was  called  for  by  the  queries  propounded  to  the  witness. 

Notable  Features  of  Judge  Gcur's  Testimony 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  features  of  Judge  Gary's  testi- 
mony were  his  plain  declaration  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  is  unsuited  to  modern  business  conditions,  has 
no  effect  and  will  not  prevent  great  combinations  of 
capital ;  his  announcement  that  the  federal  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  controlling  prices  so  far 
as  relates  to  products  which  enter  into  interstate  com- 
merce, and  his  full  and  free  statement  regarding  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  absorbing  by  the  Steel  Corporation  of 
the  Tennessee  Company,  which,  he  declared,  was  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  and  preventing  a  serious  finan- 
cial panic. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  the  interstate  traffic  in  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
to  the  federal  government  in  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  and  other  laws  which  bear  upon  interstate 
business  and  combinations  of  capital.  Judge  Gary  made  the 
statement  to  the  committee  that  there  was  not  a  fact  con- 
nected with  the  workings  of  his  corporation  which  would 
not  be  presented  to  Congress  if  asked  for.  He  declared 
that  the  corporation  has  nothing  to  conceal  and  desires  "to 
stand  or  fall  squarely  upon  its  record."  In  connection 
with  this  statement  he  informed  that  committee  that  for 
several  years  his  corporation  in  all  its  workings  has  been 
under  the  closest  scrutiny  and  inspection  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  of  the  United  States  government.  He  as- 
serted that  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
the  corporation  in  preparing  facts  and  evidence  for  the 
information  of  the  bureau,  and  that  any  testimony  which 
the  corporation's  officials  could  give  to  Congress  bearing 
upon  the  workings  of  the  organization  would  be  ■freely  and 
fully  given  if  asked  for  by  the  Congressional  investigating 
committee. 

Having  covered  the  greater  part  of  one  day's  hearing 
with  a  review  of  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
together  with  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the  subsidiary 
corporations  which  were  merged  in  it,  Judge  Gary  next 
proceeded  to  give  the  committee  the  details  of  the  present 
workings  of  the  corporation  and  his  opinion  regarding  the 
relation  of  that  institution  to  the  assembling  of  materials, 
the  producing  of  iron  and  steel  articles  and  the  distribu- 
tion through  interstate  commerce  of  these  commodities.  In 
connection  with  this  part  of  his  testimony  there  arose 
queries  from  the  committee  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  its  bearing  upon  such  corpora- 
tions as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  this 
connection  the  significant  part  of  his  statement  regarding 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  as  follows : 

The  Sherman  act  does  not  now.  and  never  will,  prevent  the  organi- 
zation of  great  combinations  of  capital.  It  is  archaic  and  unable 
to  deal  with  modern  situations.  I  believe  that  we  must  come  to 
enforced  publicity  and  governmental  control  of  corporations,  even 
to   the   extent    of   having   federal   authorities   fix   prices. 


Steel  Rail  Prices 

In  connection  with  the  questions  propounded  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  regarding  steel  rail  prices  and 
prices  of  metal  products  generally,  including  e.xport  prices 
of  rails,  etc.,  Judge  Gary  emphasized  his  statement  regard- 
ing the  course  of  prices  by  declaring  that  there  is  at 
present  a  general  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  steel 
rails.  He  asserted  that  the  cost  of  producing  steel  rails 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  'wages 
have  increased,  specifications  are  different  and  heavy  equip- 
ment and  increased  speed  of  the  railroads  demand  bigger 
and  better  rails."  He  made  this  statement  in  connection  with 
the  question  asked  by  the  committee  whether  the  present 
prices  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  any  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Sherman  law,  or  through  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  corporations  engaged  in  the  steel  industry.  He 
asserted  that  there  is  such  diversity  of  interest  in  the  steel 
business  that  some  way  must  be  devised  to  allow  manu- 
facturers to  protect  themselves  against  destructive  com- 
petition that  will  drive  manufacturers  out  of  business,  or 
"else  we  will  all  be  in  chaos."  In  effect,  the  statement  by 
Judge  Gary  was  that  the  time  has  come  when  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  producers  new  policies 
must  take  the  place  of  destructive  competition  which  de- 
moralizes markets  and  produces  loss  and  injury  to  the 
trade. 

There  was  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  shown  m  the 
statements  of  Judge  Gary  before  the  committee,  compared 
with  the  statements  made  a  week  ago  by  John  '\\'.  Gates, 
with  respect  to  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Company  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
essence  of  Mr.  Gate's  testimony  was  that  the  sale  of  the 
stock  of  the  Tennessee  Company  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  a  forced  sale  at  a  price  that  was  below  what  the  stock 
should  have  brought,  considering  alleged  relative  values  of 
that  company's  stock  and  the  securities  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration which  were  transferred  in  payment  therefor.  The 
chief  feature  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony  was  a  detailed 
account  of  precisely  what  took  place,  according  to  his 
understanding  of  the  matter,  in  bringing  about  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Company.  He  declared  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  panic  and  to  save  the  firm 
of  Moore  &  Schley,  of  New  York,  from  possible  failure, 
by  reason  of  the  enormous  amount  of  Tennessee  Company 
stock  which  the  banking  firms  held,  the  loans  on  which 
had  been  called.  In  his  opinion  the  sale  of  the  Tennessee 
Company  was  not  a  forced  sale,  in  the  sense  of  a  sale  at 
a  depreciated  price  of  the  stock,  but  rather  that  the  price 
paid  was  even  more  than  the  stock  was  worth,  the  price 
being  paid  on  account  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  heavy 
financial  interests  in  New  York  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
Moore  &  Schley  with  attendant  financial  demoralization 
and  panic. 

The  Corporation's  Advantages 

Other  interesting  features  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony  in- 
cluded the  relation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  the  fields  of 
ore  production  and  the  shipment  of  ore  from  those  fields 
to  the  centers  of  the  steel  industry.  Many  details  were 
brought  out  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  transportation  in  those  fields,  and  out  of  the  general 
industrial  centers  of  materials  and  finished  products,  and 
the  part  which  the  corporation  has  in  control  of  certain 
transportation  lines,  terminal  facilities,  etc.,  was  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  advantages  which 
the  corporation  enjoys  over  its  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  the  control  of  transportation  facilities  as  well  as  in 
the  fields  of  general  production. 

Judge  Gary  admitted  that  in  time  of  stress  and  falling 
prices,  or  price  wars,  the  corporation  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  its  competitors  by  reason  of  its  control  of 
transportation  facilities.  In  regard  to  the  general  advan- 
tages of  the  corporation  in  matters  of  production.  Judge 
Gary  admitted  that  the  corporation  has  such  advantages, 
which  he  said  were  comprised  in  "greater  capital,  greater 
talent   for  organization,  of  large   funds  in   a  central  bank 
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and  the  like,  and  the  subsidiary  companies  by  virtue  of  this 
organization  do  not  need  half  as  much  money  as  any  one 
of  them  would  need  to  operate  independently.  These  com- 
panies could  not  do  half  of  the  export  business  they  do 
to-day  if  they  were  segregated.  The  export  situation  is 
one  of  the  dominating  causes  of  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation." 

In  answer  to  the  question  submitted  by  the  committee 
as  to  sales  of  steel  rails  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  the 
domestic  market,  Judge  Gary  said  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
no  such  sales  of  from  $2  to  $4  a  ton  less  than  the  domestic 
price  had  been  made.  He  said,  however,  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  does  not  control  the  price  of  rails  and  that 
they  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  $28  a  ton.  He  asserted 
that  one  reason  why  steel  rails  might  be  sold  abroad  for  as 
low  as  $26  a  ton  as  against  the  domestic  price  of  $28 
was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  "dumping,"  which  he 
stated  is  resorted  to  by  the  industries  of  all  countries. 
This,  he  said,  would  result  in  steel  rails  or  like  products 
being  sold  abroad  at  cost  "so  that  the  steel  manufacturer 
would  be  able  to  keep  his  mills  running,  reducing  the  cost 
of  production  and  keeping  together  a  compact  organiza- 
tion," which  could  not  be  done  if  surplus  stocks  w^ere  not 
disposed  of. 

As  limitations  of  space  this  week  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  a  verbatim  report  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony,  we 
give  the  following  condensation  of  his  history  of  the  events 
which  brought  about  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Com- 
pany by  the   Steel   Corporation : 

The  Purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Company 

Judge  Gary  declared  that  the  purchase  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  was  made  at  the 
solicitation  of  Grant  B.  Schley,  of  the  banking  and  broker- 
age firm  of  Moore  &  Schley,  and  his  friends  to  save  that 
firm  from  going  under,  and  to  prevent  the  financial  calamity 
that  would  have  followed  its  downfall.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  after  repeated  urgings,  finally  stepped 
in  and  paid  100  for  a  stock  which  the  financial  managers 
of  the  corporation  did  not  consider  at  the  time  to  be 
worth  more  than  65.  The  difference  of  35  points  repre- 
sented what  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  felt  was 
its  duty  to  pay  to  avert  the  threatening  panic.  In  all  it 
turned  about  $30,000,000  over  to  the  firm  of  IMoore  & 
Schley,  and  enabled  it  to  weather  the  storm. 

In  October,  1907.  Judge  Gary  said,  J.  P.  Morgan  asked 
him  to  call  at  his  office  and  told  him  that  Grant  B.  Schley 
was  very  much  in  need  of  money  or  securities.  Mr.  Gary 
conferred  with  Mr.  Schley  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  finally  accommodated  him  by  loaning  him 
$1,200,000  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  second  mortgage 
bonds,  and  taking  from  him  as  collateral  for  the  loan 
$2,000,000  par  value  of  Tennessee  Company  stock.  Mr. 
Schley  also  signed  an  agreement  that  if  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion bonds  were  not  returned  by  April  23,  1908,  ownership 
of  the  stock  should  pass  to  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. "That  was  done,"  said  Judge  Gary,  "entirely  as 
an  accommodation  to  Mr.  Schley  at  his  own  request,  be- 
cause he  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  him  from 
financial  trouble.  That  was  taking  the  Tennessee  stock  on 
the  basis  of  60  cents." 

Conference  at  J.  P.  Morgan's 

The  next  event  that  led  up  to  the  absorption  of  the 
Tennessee  Company  occurred  Nov.  2  of  the  same  year, 
during  the  panic. 

"Bankers  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  said  Judge  Gary, 
"were  in  session  almost  night  and  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  w^e  were  in  the  throes  of  a  panic  that  might  lead  to 
most  disastrous  results,  including  the  suspension  of  a  large 
number  of  banks  and  the  failure  of  many  people.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  in  grave  danger 
of  one  of  the  worst  financial  panics  it  had  ever  seen." 

This  was  the  situation  when  Judge  Gary  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Morgan  to  call  at  his  library.  He  found  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard  and  Grant  B.  Schley  there.  Mr.  Ledyard 
said  that  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Schley  was  in  very  great 
financial  distress ;  that  it  was  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Payne,  his  client,  and  had  a  great  many  securities  de- 
posited as  collateral  for  loans  in  many  banks.  These 
banks  had  called  upon  Moore  &  Schley  to  take  up  the 
loans,  because  the  Tennessee  stock  was  not  readily  salable. 
Mr.  Ledyard  said,  so  Judge  Gary  testified,  that  there  was 
apparently  no  way  of  preventing  the  failure  of  Moore  & 


Schley  unless  the  Steel  Corporation  purchased  the  Tennes- 
see stock.  J.  P.  Morgan,  according  to  Judge  Gary,  then 
made  this  statement  to  him : 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion can  afford  to  buy  this  stock,  but  I  will  say  if  it  does 
not  or  unless  some  one  else  furnishes  relief  no  one  can 
say  what  the  result  will  be  in  financial  circles  in  this 
country.  The  situation  is  critical.  If  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  buy  no  doubt  it  will  help  the  situation." 

"I  said  to  Mr.  Morgan,"  testified  Judge  Gary,  "that  I 
would  not  think  of  considering  the  purchase  before  going 
to 'Washington  and  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  said :  'Why,  have 
they  any  right  to  say  whether  you  shall  buy  or  not?'  I 
said.  'No ;  but  there  is  a  financial  crisis,  and  you  say  that 
the  object  is  to  allay  the  storm,  but  if  representatives  of 
the  Government  should  find  out  that  we  were  about  to 
purchase  this  company  and  enjoin  the  transaction  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  increase  our  holdings  and  tend  to  a 
monopoly  3'ou  can  see  that  we  would  have  made  the  finan- 
cial conditions  very  much  worse.'  " 

Mr.  Morgan  agreed  with  Judge  Gary  in  this  view,  and 
the  latter  then  telephoned  for  Mr.  Frick  and  asked  him  to 
come  immediately  to  the  Morgan  library.  Judge  Gary  asked 
Mr.  Frick  to  get  ready  for  the  trip  to  Washington  and 
Mr.  Frick  replied  that  the  question  to  consider  first  was 
whether  the  Steel  Corporation  would  purchase  the  Tennes- 
see Company  under  any  circumstances. 

"I  had  said,"  testified  Judge  Gary,  "that  the  stock  was 
not  worth  more  than  65  and  Mr.  Frick  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  transaction, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Morgan  personally  had  explained 
to  him  the  critical  situation  confronting  the  financial  world 
that  he  gave  any  encouragement  to  the  suggestion." 

Offers  of  a  Large    Loan    Not   Considered  SuflScient   by  the 
Firm  Involved 

Judge  Garj^  called  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  Mr.  Morgan's  library  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  offer  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  to  Moore 
&  Schley,  taking  the  Tennessee  stock  as  a  collateral.  If 
that  was  not  acceptable,  the  Steel  Corporation  was  to  oflter 
to  buy  on  a  basis  of  90  for  the  stock,  payment  to  be  made 
in  bonds  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Judge  Gary  conferred 
with  Mr.  Ledyard  and  the  latter  replied  that  the  loan  of 
$6,000,000  would  not  do.  Mr.  Ledyard  informed  him  that 
Oliver  H.  Payne  and  one  or  two  others  had  offered  to  lend 
Mr.  Schley  $3,000,000,  but  that  this,  with  the  $6,000,000, 
making  $9,000,000  in  all,  would  not  carry  Moore  &  Schley 
through. 

The  possibility  of  making  a  loan  to  Moore  &  Schley 
having  fallen  through.  Judge  Gary  then  offered  to  purchase 
the  stock  on  a  basis  of  90,  but  Ledyard  came  back  to  the 
Morgan  library  and  said  that  a  sale  even  at  90  would  not 
let  Schley  out.  Another  meeting  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  was  then  called  and  the  figure 
was  raised  to  100. 

"Mr.  ]Morgan,"  continued  the  witness,  "did  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  respect  in  the  sale  or  attempt  to  use  his  in- 
fluence. I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  Mr.  Morgan,  but  I 
make  that  statement  in  reply  to  some  of  the  sensational 
statements  that  are  apparently  based  on  misrepresenta- 
tion." 

Judge  Gary  explained  that  the  corporation  officers  de- 
cided to  pay  for  this  stock  in  bonds,  because  any  attempt 
by  them  to  withdraw  $25,000,000  in  cash  from  the  banks 
of  the  country  or  to  transfer  such  an  amount  from  one 
bank  to  another  would  have  greatly  disturbed  banking  con- 
ditions. 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation."  he  said,  "had 
about  $75,000,000  in  cash  in  the  different  banks  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  panic.  If  we  had  been  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  financial  conditions  we  could 
have  bought  bonds  of  all  descriptions  at  low  prices,  but 
certainly  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  or  any  one  connected 
with  it  to  turn  the  situation  to  his  financial  advantage." 

Judge  Gary  testified  that  the  $30,000,000  or  more  re- 
quired by  Moore  &  Schley  probably  did  not  all  represent 
obligations  of  the  firm.  The  Tennessee  stock  was  owned 
by  a  syndicate  and  had  merely  been  turned  over  to  Grant 
B.  Schley  as  one  of  the  managers.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  surprised  that  this  large  sum  of 
money   should  be   needed  by   Moore   &   Schley  when  the 
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Tennessee  syndicate  was  composed  of  men  of  large  wealth. 
Judge  Gary  intimated  that  some  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate may  have  insisted  that  Mr.  Schley  live  up  to  the  syn- 
dicate agreement  and  refused  him  permission  to  sell  his 
stock  unless  all  the  syndicate  holdings  were  disposed  of 
at  the  same  time. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  given  by  John  W.  Gates, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  regarded  the  taking  over  of  the 
Tennessee  Company  as  a  forced  saile,  Mr.  Gary  said: 

"Mr.  Gate.-;  says  in  his  testimony  that  the  board  of 
directors  passed  a  resolution  that  the  minority  stock- 
holders should  have  the  right  to  turn  in  their  stock  at 
the  same  price.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  If  it 
is  true,  it  would  look  as  though  they  were  rather  forcin.g 
us  to  buy  than  that  we  were  tiymg  to  make  them  sell. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  memorandum  pro- 
vided that  we  should  take  the  minority  stock  at  the 
same  price  as  the  other.  This  was  consummated  before 
Mr.  Gates  returned  from  Europe.  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken in  his  memory  of  the  facts." 

President  Roosevelt  Called  On 

Judge  Gary  then  told  of  his  trip  to  Washington  on 
board  a  special  train  with  Mr.  Frick.  They  had  an  ap- 
pointment with  President  Roosevelt  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  conditions  were  so  cr'tical  in  New  York 
City  that  they  called  at  the  Executive  offices  at  9  o'clock, 
and  asked  if  the  President  would  not  make  an  exception  to 
his  rule  and  see  them  earlier.  Mr.  Loeb  went  over  to  the 
White  House,  where  the  President  was  eating  breakfast,  and 
returned  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Frick 
presented  the  situation  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  he  said  that 
he  w-ould  like  to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Attorney-General  Bonaparte  was  out  of  the  city,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  summoned  Secretary  of  State  Root.  The  Pres- 
ident asked  Mr.  Root's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  taking  over 
of  the  Tennessee  Company,  and  Judge  Gary  said  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  concurred  rn  their  views  as  to  its 
propriety. 

Four  days  after  the  interview  with  President  Roosevelt 
Judge  Gary  recorded  what  had  happened  at  that  interview 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Root.  His  record  of  the 
interview  was  substantially  the  same  -js  that  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  public,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  had  been  urged  to  purchase  the  Tennessee 
stock  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  failure,  that  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  want  the  Tennessee  property,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  corporation  but  that  they 
felt  obligated  to  do  everything  possible  to  avert  a  panic. 

"I  understood  the  President  to  say,"  said  Judge  Gary, 
"that  while  he  would  not  and  could  not  legally  make  any 
binding  promise  or  agreement,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
from  all  the  circumstances  as  presented  he  certainly  would 
not  advise  against  the  proposed  purchase." 

Secretary  Root  replied  in  a  letter  acknowledging  the 
accuracy  of  Judge  Gary's  recollection  of  the  interview, 
and  the  Gary  letter  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Root  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  in  turn  sent  it  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  be  recorded. 

Judge  Gary  recalled  that  President  Roosevelt  said  at 
that  interview  that  he  had  no  right  to  tell  them  whether 
they  could  buy  the  Tennessee  stock,  and  that,  as  he  under- 
stood it.  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Frick  merely  wanted  to 
know  what  the  disposition  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  be.  Judge  Gary  added  that 
President  Roosevelt  seemed  particularly  pleased  by  the  as- 
surance they  gave  him  that  the  percentage  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  control  over  the  trade  in  this  country  had 
materially  decreased  since  it  was  organized.  President 
Roosevelt  remarked  to  them  that  he  did  not  think  that 
anybody  would  criticise  him  for  saying  that  he  did  not  feel 
like  objecting  to  the  purchase. 

The  Correspondence  Made  Public 

Judge  Gary  then  read  to  the  comm>'tee  the  following 

letters : 

New  York,  November  7.  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  .\t  the  recent  interview  at  the  White 
House  between  the  President  and  yourself  and  Mr.  Frick  and  my- 
self, I  stated  in  substance  that  our  corporation  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  more  than  half  the  capital  stock  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  at  a  price  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  we  believed 
to  be  its  real  value,  and  that  it  had  been  represented  that  if  the  pur- 
chase should  be  made  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  financial  condi- 
tions, and  save  frwm  failure  an  important  business  concern,  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Frick  and  I  had  decided  to  favor 


The  purchase,  unless  the  President  objected,  and  I  further  stated  that 
the  total  production  capacity  of  our  companies  would  not  be  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  that  the  purchase  would  probably  not  bring  it  to  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  steel  production  in  this  country,  which 
was  about  the  capacity  of  our  companies  at  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation;  that  our  position  was  opposed  to  securing  a 
monopoly  :n  our  lines  or  materially  increasing  our  capacity.  I  under- 
stood the  President  to  say  that,  while  he  could  not  make  any  bind- 
ing promises,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  from  all  the  circum- 
stances as  presented,  he  would  not  advise  against  the  purchase. 
\'erv   truly, 

E.   H.   GARY. 
To  the  Hen.  Elihu   Root.  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  II,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Garv:  I  have  your  letter  of  November  /,  which  fully 
agrees  with  my  recollection  of  the  interview  to  which  you  refer,  in 
which  you  stated  to  the  President  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  United  States  Steel  Company  had  been  asked  to  relieve  the 
financial  situation  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  Com.pany.  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  with  this 
answer  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  trans- 
mitted 10  the  Department  of  Justice  for  filing  there. 

Very  sincerely, 

ELIHU  ROOT. 

Washington,  D.  C.  November  20,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Gary:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  November  7  and 
a  copy  of  the  President's  answer.  You  now  have  a  complete  record 
of  what  you  will  be  able  to  find  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
.hi-tice.   should  occasion  arise. 

Very  sincerely, 

ELIHU  ROOT. 

Inclosed  were  the  following  copies,  first  from  Mr.  Root 
to  the  President,  dated  November  ii,  1907,  and  President 
Roosevelt's  reply : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gary,  dated  November  7,  1907,  and  received  by  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  You  will  see  that  it  relates  to  an  interview  which  Mr. 
Gary  had  with  you  last  week  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  I  recommend  that  these  papers  be  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  .Tustice  and  placed  upon  the  files  of  that  department. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ELIHU  ROOT. 

November  19,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th 
inst.,  with  inclosures,  and  have  forwarded  them  to  the  attorney- 
general  to  be  placed  on  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
tocether  with  a  copy  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Gary  states  the  facts  as  I 
remember  them.  Yours  sincerely, 

T.  ROOSEVELT. 

"When  you  went  to  the  President,  did  it  amount  to 
your  obtaining  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  deal  was  a 
violation  of  the  law?"  asked  Mr.  Littleton. 

"We  did  reach  the  conclusion,"  admitted  Judge  Gary, 
"that  if  we  acquired  the  securities  and  afterward  there 
should  be  a  proceeding  by  the  Government  against  us  to 
prevent  confirmation  of  the  deal,  it  would  amount  to  a 
great  outrage. 

"And  if  such  proceeding  were  taken,  the  company 
thought  it  would  have  a  strong  defence,  did  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Littleton. 

"Well,  i  should  think  we  would  have  if  Mr.  Martin 
Littleton  were  defending  the  case,"  said  Judge  Gary. 

Judge  Gary  said  he  regretted  that  chairman  Stanley 
of  the  committee  believes  "that  Mr.  Frick  and  I  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  to  President  Roosevelt,"  and  he  wanted  to 
satisfy  the  committee  by  facts  and  figures  that  there  was  no 
misrepresentation. 

"I  believe  every  one  connected  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  cares  more  for  his  conduct,  reputation, 
and  character  than  he  does  for  the  making  or  losing  of  a 
few  dollars,"  said  Judge  Gary. 


More  of  the  Testimony  of  John  W.  Gates 


Limitations  of  space  prevented  the  presentation  last 
week  of  considerable  of  the  testimony  of  John  W.  Gates 
before  the  Stanley  committee  of  investigation  May  27.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  further  interesting  extracts : 

Mr.  Beall :  Some  time  ago  you  said  there  was  a  fear 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  demoralize  the  railroad  business 
and  the  tube  works  just  as  he  had  done  the  steel  business, 
as  I  understood  it? 
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Mr.  Gates:  That  was  Mr.  Morgan's  statement. 

Mr.  Beall :  In  what  way  had  he  demorahzed  the  steel 
business  prior  to  this  consolidation? 

Mr.  Gates ;  Well,  in  those  days  we  used  to  have  a  few 
agreements.  The  boys  would  make  them  and  Andy 
would  kick  them  over. 

Mr.  Beall:  Was  Mr.  Carnegie  among  those  inclined  to 
break  those  gentlemen's  agreements? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  gentle- 
men's agreements,  but  I  know  that  if  Frick  and  I  would 
agree  to  one  thing  in  the  forenoon,  as  between  our  two 
companies,  he  might  tell  me  in  the  afternoon  that  Carnegie 
would  not  stand  for  it.  In  other  words,  no  one  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  controlled  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  he 
controlled  every  other  man  in  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Beall:  All  these  agreements  had  for  their  general 
object  the  regulation  of  prices,  usually,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  you  could  say 
that. 

Mr.  Beall :  Did  the  agreement  attempt  to  control  the 
amount  of  the  output  of  each  mill? 

Mr.  Gates:  What  agreement  are  you  alluding  to? 

Mr.  Beall :  I  am  alluding  to  the  agreement  that  you 
mentioned  as  being  made  when  Carnegie  was  stirring  up 
trouble. 

How  Mr.  Carnegie  Once  Sold  Rails 

Mr.  Gates:  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story.  Along 
about  1887  or  1888  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harry  Smith  was 
the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad.  The  price  of  rails  at  that  time,  if  I  forget  not, 
was  about  $35  a  ton.  Mr.  Carnegie's  concern  at  that  time 
was  a  member  of  a  rail  pool,  and  the  penalty  for  cutting 
the  price  was  enormous.  I  think  it  was  $20  or  $25  a  ton. 
Mr.  Smith  happened  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine,  a  hardware 
merchant,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  the  agent  of  another  company, 
and  concluded  he  would  buy  his  rails  of  him.  He  went 
to  New  York  and  happened  to  meet  Andy  Carnegie,  whom 
he  had  known  many  j'ears  before,  and  Andrew  cut  the 
price  very  materially.  Charges  were  preferred  against  the 
Carnegie  Compan}'.  We  questioned  ilr.  Carnegie  and  he 
denied  everj-thing  in  a  general  way.  I  knew  the  way  he 
had  cut  the  price.  He  had  cut  it  by  throwing  in  the  track 
bolts,  spikes  and  angle  bars,  which  amounted  to  about 
15  per  cent,  or  a  cut  of  $5  a  ton.  I  finally  made  an  open 
charge,  or  Mr.  Stirling,  the  vice-president  of  our  company, 
made  it.  He  admitted  all  of  the  charges,  but  refused  to 
pay  any  fine. 

Mr.  Beall:  The  real  cause  of  complaint  against  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  that  he  would  not  abide  by  the  agreement, 
but  would  insist  on  cutting  the  price? 

Mr.  Gates :  He  was  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  He 
would  get  a  thing  into  his  head  once  in  a  while  and  go  and 
do  absurd  things  that  I  really  think  he  did  not  think  much 
about. 

Mr.  Beall:  Would  those  absurd  things  usually  result  in 
reducing  the  price  of  steel  products? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  might,  or  it  might  advance  them.  You 
could  not  tell  what  he  would  do. 

Selecting  the  Business 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Gates,  you  speak  of  the  advantage 
of  running  at  as  full  time  as  you  can,  with  an  unimpeded 
market,  and  the  right  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  you  can  get. 
How  long  has  it  been  since  that  condition  prevailed  in  the 
steel   industry? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Republic  has 
operated  along  that  line  right  along.  It  is  very  important 
in  an  iron  or  steel  rolling  mill  to  select  your  orders.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  ovals  and  rounds  may  be  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  the  cost  of  the  roll  change  enhances 
the  cost  of  making  one  article  or  decreases  the  cost  of 
making  another.  Therefore,  when  I  say  to  run  unim- 
peded I  mean  to  select  your  rolling  orders.  If  you  can 
run  practically  continuously  for  12  or  24  hr.  on  inch 
rounds  or  inch  hectagon  or  octagon,  you  get  a  great  deal 
cheaper  product.  That  is  what  is  called,  in  steel  parlance, 
selecting  your  business.  Now,  that  always  means  a  lower 
cost.  The  price  of  the  extras  on  iron  or  steel  may  be 
equitable.  They  are  all  based  on  the  scale,  with  an  ad- 
vance over  the  base  price ;  but  the  mill  that  can  select  its 
orders,  getting  the  largest  amount  of  orders  for  one  size, 
always  runs  and  makes  stuff  the  cheapest,  and  when  I  said 
selecting  your  business  I  meant  selecting  the  orders  you 
run  by.  For  instance,  if  you  were  running  on  75-lb.  rails, 
American  section,  if  you  could  run  30  days  on  that  sec- 
tion, it  would  be  a  great  saving  on  account  of  roll  changes. 

The  Stability  of  Prices 

The  Chairman :  We  will  assume  that  each  one  of  the 
many  producing  concerns — manufacturing  concerns  and 
not  holding  concerns — was  a  separate  corporate  entity,  as 
they  were  20  years  ago ;  say  there  are  200  concerns  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  nails  or  wire  or  tin  plate, 
and  50  or  60  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  and  a 


like  number  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  girders  and 
structural  steel.  Now,  if  each  one  of  those  concerns  was 
absolute  master  of  its  own  business  and  was  not  controlled 
by  or  dependent  upon  some  superior,  some  holding  com- 
pany or  some  financial  influence  that  could  dictate  the 
price  or  the  per  cent,  of  its  production,  if  that  condition 
existed  would  not  prices  adjust  themselves  automatically 
to  industrial  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  It  would  probably  have  that  tendency,  but  I 
cannot  say  absolutely  that  it  would.  It  would  depend  very 
largely  on  the  supply  and  demand  at  the  time.  I  would 
say  that  prices  would  be  more  erratic  than  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman :  And  you  do  not  regard  that  lack  of 
stability  in  prices  as  an  evil,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gates:  Well,  if  you  were  a  merchant  and  had  10,000 
tons  of  finished  steel  on  hand,  and  they  reduced  the  price 
$10  a  ton,  you  would  think  it  was  an  evil  because  you 
would  lose  $100,000.. 

The  Chairman :  But  I  mean,  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  whole  community? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  it  just  depends  on  the  viewpoint. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  proposition.  The  largest  own- 
ers of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  are  the  railroads,  and 
when  you  depreciate  the  price  of  steel  rails  you  depreciate 
the  property  of  the  railroads.  When  you  advaiice  the 
price  of  steel  rails  you  advance  the  property  of  railroads. 
Now,  if  a  railroad  is  not  in  the  market  to  buy  any  rails 
in  191 1  or  1912,  they  would  naturally  like  to  see  prices 
high;  but  if  they  are  in  the  market  to  buy  from  100,000  to 
250,000  tons  they  would  like  to  see  the  market  low :  so  that 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  tariff  proposition — it  is  local,  it  is 
individual,  and  jou  have  got  to  take  and  treat  each  case 
as  it  comes  along. 

Extent  of  the  Open  Market 

The  Chairman:  Take  other  articles  of  manufacture; 
in  your  opinion  is  it  industrially  wise  to  maintain  the 
price  at  a  fixed  point,  or  to  allow  the  price  to  oscillate 
with  the  capacity  of  the  producer  to  pay,  and  other  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  open  shop  for  a 
great  many  years  and  am  to-day.  I  do  not  assume  to 
speak  for  all  my  colleagues.  By  open  shop  I  mean  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

The  Chairman :  That  condition  does  not  exist  at  the 
present  time,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Gates :  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman :  What  per  cent,  of  the  steel  industry  is 
open  shop  to-day? 

Mr.  Gates :  To-day  ?  I  should  say  100,  except  rails.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  in  wire  fencing  or  wire  nails  or  woven  wire  or  blooms 
or  billets  or  ingots  or  anything  else. 

Underselling  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

The  Chairman :  Does  not  the  open  shop  fellow  sell  at 
the  same  price,  practically,  as  the  corporation  sells  at? 

Mr.  Gates :  Not  necessarily.  I  have  occasionally  bought 
some  of  these  products  in  Texas,  and  I  write  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Wire  Company  and  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 
and  the  corporation,  and  I  generally  get  a  lower  price 
from  one  of  the  outside  concerns.  The  prices  are  not  the 
same  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman :  What  is  the  difference  of  price  between 
these  outside  concerns  and  the  corporation?  Is  it  mate- 
rial? 

Mr.  Gates :  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  ma- 
terial. I  would  say  10  cents  a  keg  on  nails  would  be 
material;  500  kegs  of  nails  in  a  car  would  be  $50  differ- 
ence. 

The  Chairman :  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  undersell  5  or  10  cents  a  keg,  say, 
on  nails,  the  corporation,  as  a  rule,  when  the  corporation 
has  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Gates :  Well,  they  are  very  apt  to. 

The  Chairman :  How  does  the  corporation  hold  the 
business,  then,  if  the  other  fellow  is  underselling  it  10 
cents  a  keg  on  nails? 

Mr.  Gates :  The  corporation  makes  a  pretty  full  line  of 
goods,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
coercion,  but  I  could  see  where  it  would  be  poi?sible  for  the 
corporation's  agent  to  say,  "If  you  do  not  buy  your  woven 
■wire  fence  from  me,  when  you  want  some  electric  wire  I 
will  make  you  pay  for  it,"  or  something  that  the  other 
fellow  does  not  make.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
true,  but  I  can  see  where  they  could  put  the  screws  to 
them,  so  to  speak,  in  certain  lines  which  the  other  people 
do  not  make. 

#  ■  » 

The  Pittsburgh  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Rochester,  Pa., 
has  decided  to  establish  an  office  in  Pittsburgh,  through 
which  all  Pittsburgh,  Erie  and  Buffalo  work  will  be  han- 
dled. The  office  will  be  located  at  703  Farmers'  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  J.  A,  McEwen. 
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Eo  Ho  Gary  ©m  C©=©perati©e 

Remarks   at  a    Luncheon    Given   to    Certain    Iron    and    Steel    Manufacturers    at    the 
Metropolitan  Club,  New   York,  May  29,  1911. 


Gentlemen,  I  thank  yuii  from  tlie  Ixittoni  of  my  heart 
for  your  attendance  on  this  occasion.  Vou  have  come  here 
at  considerable  sacritice  to  your  interests  and  to  your  con- 
venience. Vou  have  come  here  pursuant  to  a  well-devel- 
oped, considerate,  affectionate  regard  for  your  associates 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business.  You  have  been  requested  to 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  testing  your  intelligence  and 
your  grit.  Vou  have  been  requested  to  meet  here  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring,  one  of  the  other,  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  and  your  business  can  be  entirely  demoralized  by 
the  disposition  or  the  action  of  one  individual  or  a  few  in- 
dividuals in  the  trade. 

A  Time  for  Careful  Consideration 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  when  the  iron  and  steel  leaders 
should  particularly  take  account  of  the  e.xisting  conditions 
and  carefully  consider  what  course  should  be  pursued  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  in  the  future.  There  are  many 
questions  in  which  we  collectively  and  individually  are  in- 
terested, aside  from  the  mere  question  of  securing  for  our- 
selves a  few  dollars.  Just  at  this  particular  time  our  minds 
are  tilled  with  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Standard  Oil  case.  The  entire  public  had  been  waiting 
most  anxiously  for  that  decision  in  order  to  determine,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  what  foundation  the  business  of  this 
country  rested  and  what  it  might  expect  would  be  proper 
and  allowable  concerning  the  future  conduct  of  business. 
I  have  had  an  impression  from  the  newspaper  reports  and 
criticisms  that  there  might  be  some  danger  of  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case, 
and  if  so,  that  much  harm  instead  of  good  might  result 
from  that  decision. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  enter  into  any  legal  discussion 
of  the  question  involved,  even  if  I  w-ere  capable  of  doing 
so,  but  there  is  a  view  of  the  decision  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention.  You  have  read  statements  made  by  many  dif- 
ferent people  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
modified  the  Sherman  law  and  had  read  into  that  act  the 
word  "unreasonable."  I  am  incHned  to  think  even  if  that 
were  true,  to  which  I  do  not  agree,  the  adoption  of  that 
view  and  conduct  based  upon  it  might  result  in  very  great 
harm  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  generally. 
And  I  offer,  simply  for  your  consideration,  this  view  of 
the  decision:  that  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  saying 
that  there  may  be  reasonable  restriction  of  trade  or  rea- 
sonable monopolies,  intended  to  say  that  in  the  application 
of  the  law  to  the  facts  in  a  case  there  must  be  reason  exer- 
cised. In  other  words,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  application  of  the  law  to 
a  case  in  point,  rather  than  that  the  conduct  itself,  if  in 
violation  of  the  law,  must  be  unreasonable  in  order  to  be 
a  violation. 

To  make  the  point  a  little  more  clear,  let  me  give  you 
a  single,  simple  illustration;  there  was  a  law  passed  in  a 
foreign  state  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  sell 
or  give  away  intoxicating  liquors.  The  object  of  the  word 
"give"  was  to  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  law,  as  you  may 
see.  In  a  certain  city  w-ithin  the  borders  of  that  state  a 
brewer  invited  some  of  his  friends  for  dinner.  After  din- 
ner he  and  his  friends  visited  the  brewery  and  went  into 
the  office.  While  there  he  asked  some  of  the  men  in  at- 
tendance to  bring  into  the  room  some  beer,  which  was 
drunk  by  all  who  were  present,  and  some  kind— or  other- 
wise—friend immediately  commenced  prosecution  against 
the  brewer  for  giving  aw^ay  intoxicating  liquor.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  they  thought  it  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  application  of  the  law  to  hold  a  man  guilty 
imder  circumstances  like  that.  Therefore,  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  court,  in  determining  whether  the  Sherman 
act  is  applicable  to  a  particular  case,  to  have  before  it  facts 
which  show  wdiether  the  persons  charged  have  intended  to 
materially  restrict  trade  or  have  intended  to  create  and 
exercise  a  monopoly;  and  in  ascertaining  such  intent  and 
in  passing  upon  such  a  case,  you  will  see  it  is  very  material 
to  consider  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  parties  interested  or 
involved,  and  what  is  the  intention  of  those  parties. 


They  Suffer  Who  Pay  No  Regard  to  Others 

Now  why  do  I  bring  this  up  at  this  time?  If  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  country  generally  should  reach  the 
conclusion,  by  reason  of  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case,  or  the  decision  which  shall  be  rendered  in  the  To- 
bacco case,  that  the  Sherman  act,  so-called,  has  been  over- 
thrown ;  that  it  is  not  of  any  importance  so  far  as  our 
future  conduct  is  concerned ;  that  we  are  not  obligated  to 
go  ahead,  on  right  lines ;  that  we  are  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  conducting  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  evi- 
dence a  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact — with  our  neighbors,  with  our  customers, 
with  our  employees,  with  the  public  generally — that  we 
may  go  on  step  by  step,  becoming  worse  and  more  unrea- 
sonable instead  of  better;  we  shall  find  that  as  a  result  and 
in  the  long  run  we  will  suffer  by  reason  of  such  an  atti- 
tude. 

And  if  that  is  true,  then  it  behooves  us,  gentlemen,  to 
have  in  mind,  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  the  one  idea 
above  all  others  that  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  certain  we  are  of  some  benefit  and  not 
injury  to  all  who  are  influenced  by  or  interested  in  the  re- 
sult of  our  business.  I  consider  this  most  important,  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  hope  when  we  find  to  what  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  has  settled  down,  for  the  gov- 
erning and  controlling  of  the  great  business  interests  of 
this  country,  that  we  steel  and  iron  people  in  this  country, 
instead  of  being  found  in  opposition  to  that  general  policy 
which  is  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  will  line  up  with  the  Administration  and  take  a 
position  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who,  in  a  patriotic 
way,  are  attempting  to  do  what  they  can  for  their  fellow- 
men.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  federal  incorporation 
act  the  law-makers  may  determine  upon,  or  what  it  may  be, 
if  it  is  reasonable  or  if  it  is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  lawmakers  to  be  reasonable,  let  us — occupying 
a  great  position  in  the  activities  of  business  life — let  us 
take  a  leading  part  in  doing  our  best  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  which  surround  us. 

I  throw  this  out  for  your  consideration,  gentlemen,  and 
I  hope  you  will  give  it  due  thought,  and  I  believe  that, 
when  the  final  judgment  by  the  administrators  of  the  law 
is  rendered  concerning  our  part  in  the  business  activities 
of  this  country,  it  will  be  favorable  to  us  if  we  occupy  the 
high  position  which  I  have  suggested.  Remember,  when 
we  are  talking  about  patriots,  statesmen,  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  in  this  country,  that  there  is  no  one  in 
Congress  or  anywhere  else  who  has  any  higher  duty  or 
greater  responsibility  or  stronger  desire  to  promote  the 
business  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  the 
men  around  this  table.  We  do  not  need  the  suggestions  of 
anyone  in  order  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  will 
do  w-hen  these  questions  of  ethics  and  economics  and  poli- 
tics are  brought  to  our  attention.  We  should  be  the  leaders 
and  not  the  followers. 

Substantial  Price  Reduction  Means  Lower  Wages 

Now,  then,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  suggest  another 
thought  which  is  applicable  to  the  question  of  prices  of  our 
commodities.  You  know  by  my  frequent  and  repeated 
statements  that  I  have  never  stood  for  unchanging  or  un- 
changeable prices,  nor  have  I  ever  advocated  prices  in  any 
line  which  were  unreasonable  or  too  high,  taking  every- 
thing into  account.  I  have  never,  to  my  know-ledge,  opposed 
the  reduction  of  any  price  suggested  by  a  majority  of  the 
iron  and  steel  makers,  after  there  had  been  full  opportunity 
for  consultation,  and  generally  when  any  one  of  the  iron 
and  steel  makers  has,  after  due  deliberation,  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  prices  were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  re- 
duced I  have  not  made  any  opposition  in  our  company  to 
following  the  lead  of  that  individual ;  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  have  advocated  and  shall  always  advocate,  so  long 
as  I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  do  it,  the  stability  of  prices, 
the  regularity  of  business  conduct  on  the  part  of  all  that 
is  calculated  to  recognize  and  advance  the  interests  of  all 
others. 
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I  have  urged  you  to  remember  and  1  again  cail  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  you  make  substantial  reductions 
in  your  prices,  if  you  reduce  to  a  price  that  is  unfair  and 
unreasonable  and  you  make  so  small  a  profit  that  it  does 
not  yield  you  a  fair  return  on  your  investment  and  your 
risk,  you  at  least  place  for  consideration  before  everyone 
the  possible  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production, 
including  prominently,  if  not  principally,  the  wages  which 
you  are  paying,  or  may  be  allowed  to  pay,  to  the  man  or 
the  men  in  your  employ.  Do  not  forget  that  the  laboring 
men — the  employees  of  the  corporations — have  more  at 
risk,  when  these  questions  are  considered  of  reducing 
prices  below  what  is  reasonable  and  fair,  than  the  em- 
ployer, lecause  it  is  just  as  natural  as  it  is  right  and  fair 
that  if  reasonable  profits  are  prevented  and  your  prices  are 
put  down  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  then  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  you  are  forced  to  consider  and  perhaps  decide 
in  favor  of  a  liquidation  of  the  wages  of  your  employees; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  them  and  their  in- 
terests. You  have  no  right  to  run  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pelled to  put  their  wages  below  what  they  ought  to  be 
unless  you  are  driven  to  it,  and  I  hope,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  gentlemen,  that  whatever  may  be  done,  or 
whatever  may  happen  as  a  result  of  present  conditions,  you 
will  not  reduce  the  w-ages  of  your  employees  until  you  feel 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so. 

We  should  undertake  to  place  ourselves  on  a  plane 
much  higher  than  the  demagogue  or  the  reformer  who  at- 
tempts to  assail  us  and  who  pretends  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  laboring  man.  We  do  not  need  any  suggestions  from 
people  like  that.  We  know  what  our  duty  is,  we  know 
what  the  rights  of  our  employees  are,  and  we  feel  obli- 
gated, and  take  pleasure  in  knowing  that  we  are  at  all 
times  doing  all  we  can  for  the  people  in  our  employ  in 
keeping  their  wages  up  and  in  bettering  their  condition  and 
keeping  them  in  a  position  where  they  may  enjoy  life.  We 
are  the  ones  to  lead  in  this  movement.  So,  gentlemen,  I 
bring  this  up  because  I  have  read  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers that  there  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a  reduction  in 
wages — and  we  may  be  forced  to  it.  I  shall  regret  it  if  we 
are — but,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
reducing  wages  until  we  are  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us 
keep  them  as  high  as  we  can  just  as  long  as  we  can. 

The  Withdrawal  of  One  Company  Should  Not  Affect  the  Others 

Now,  we  are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  and  dis- 
agreeable problem.  It  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  men  nor  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  motives  of  men.  Whether  people  who 
have  changed  their  minds  suddenly  are  actuated  by  motives 
of  cupidity  or  motives  of  necessity  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
One  thing  we  know  that  one  of  the  leading  iron  and  steel 
companies  hitherto  joining  in  our  councils,  learning  from 
us  our  intentions,  our  business,  our  methods,  our  clients, 
our  customers,  everything  of  benefit  and  interest  for  one 
to  know  concerning  his  neighbor,  has  suddenly,  for  rea- 
sons considered  good  by  those  in  charge,  given  notice  that 
for  the  present  at  least  it  is  not  desirable  to  co-operate 
with  us.  If  I  believed  the  reason  was  that  the  officials 
of  that  company  had  reached  the  conclusion  they  had  no 
right,  from  the  standpoint  of  law  or  good  morals,  to  con- 
tinue, I  would  be  the  last  one  to  criticise. 

I  would  not  expect  to  ask  anyone  to  do  anything  he 
believed  wrong,  legally  or  morally ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
gentlemen,  if  anyone  who  has  been  co-operating  in  a  law- 
ful way,  not  in  secret,  but  under  conditions  well  known 
and  frequently  exposed  by  all  of  us,  suddenly  changes  his 
opinion  and  believes  it  is  for  his  pecuniary  interest  for  the 
time  being  to  withdraw  from  associating  with  us  and  de- 
clines to  give  us  any  information  concerning  what  he  is 
doing  or  proposes  to  do,  leaving  himself  free  to  go  to 
your  customers  and  mine  and  get  the  business  for  himself, 
regardless  of  price,  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
his  mill  temporarily  and  securing  for  himself  a  customer 
who  has  been  your  customer  or  mine,  then  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  let  him  stand  outside  of  the  circle  of  inter- 
course and  friendly  conversation  and  open  and  above- 
board  fair  dealing  and  frankness  in  expression;  but  if  1 
have  sufficient  influence,  it  shall  not  in  the  least  aflPect  the 
relations  of  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Whatever  we  do  with  reference  to  prices,  whatever  we 
may  decide  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  interests 
on  this  occasion  and  under  these  circumstances,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  highly  important  for  the  long  future  that  we 


continue  our  relations  of  friendship  and  open  and  frank 
expression  with  reference  to  what  we  are  doing.  Xow,  I 
do  not  know  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  you;  I  do  not  know 
what  you  are  disposed  to  do.  I  think  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  we  would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  action 
of  others;  and  while  insisting  upon  the  position  from 
which  I  have  never  varied,  I  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances make  any  agreement,  express  or  implied,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  maintain  certain  prices,  to  keep  away  from 
customers,  to  divide  territory,  to  restrict  output  or  to  make 
any  agreement  of  any  sort  or  description  with  you  or  any 
of  you,  because,  as  I  understand  the  law,  I  have  no  right 
to  do  it;  yet  at  the  same  time.  I  would  do  what  I  have 
always  said  I  would  do.  I  would  tell  you  and  each  of  you 
at  any  time  exactly  what  we  were  doing ;  I  would  give 
you  the  names  of  our  customers,  I  would  tell  you  what 
prices  we  were  charging,  I  would  give  you  any  informa- 
tion concerning  our  business,  concerning  our  mills,  con- 
cerning our  clients,  concerning  ourselves  that  you  wanted 
to  have,  so  long  as  you  have  the  same  disposition  toward 
me. 

Never  before  in  the'  history  of  the  business  of  this 
country,  and  probably  of  any  country,  have  the  people  en- 
gaged in  one  line  of  industry  occupied  such  a  high  position 
as  that  occupied  by  the  iron  and  steel  people  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time,  and,  gentlemen,  while  you  may  have 
read  in  some  newspapers  contrary  statements  made  by 
people  who  were  not  interested  in  your  welfare  or  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country  generally  and  who 
talked  from  a  political  standpoint  or  selfish  standpoint, 
yet  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  you  have  secured  for  your- 
selves the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the  well-thinking 
people  of  this  country  and  of  all  other  countries  because 
of  your  attitude  in  these  matters. 

Friendly  Conferences  Have  Added  to  the  Stability  of  Business 

While  it  may  be  true  that  as  a  result  of  your  friendly 
conferences  you  have  added  to  the  stability  of  business  in 
this  country  and  have  therefore  been  of  great  benefit  to 
yourselves  and  to  your  customers  and  to  your  employees, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion,  taking  into  account 
the  broader  view  and  the  long  future  of  the  business,  you 
have  done  much  more  for  yourselves  in  reaching  this  alti- 
tude which  I  have  referred  to,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
highest  ever  occupied  by  any  men  engaged  in  one  line  of 
business,  and  I  believe  that  is  more  important  to  consider 
at  this  time  than  any  other  question  we  could  take  up. 

Do  not  think  that  I  minimize  the  troubles  you  are  in — 
the  troubles  we  are  all  of  us  in — do  not  think  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  throw  your  business  away  or  wreck  your  plants 
or  disregard  the  rights  and  interests  of  your  employees  or 
any  one  else ;  do  not  think  I  overlook  the  business  part 
of  the  questions  which  are  involved  and  which  are  under 
discussion  at  the  present  time ;  but  the  question  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  of  making  or  losing  a  few  dollars  to- 
day or  to-morrow  or  the  next  few  months,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  slight  consequence  as  compared  with  the  better  and 
higher  things  that  you  have  had  in  mind  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  so  it  would  please  me  immensely  if  you 
gentlemen,  while  considering  the  practical  questions  which 
are  involved  at  the  present  time,  should  resolve,  in  your 
own  minds,  that  so  far  as  you  can,  so  far  as  you  have  the 
lawful  right,  to  stand  together  or  at  least  to  come  together 
in  friendly  intercourse,  not  reserving  to  yourselves  any 
question  of  information  or  knowledge  you  have,  dealing  in 
frankness  and  fairness,  avoiding  duplicity,  avoiding  ques- 
tions of  selfishness,  dealing  in  the  open,  treating  one  an- 
other as  friends,  not  as  enemies,  standing  by  and  for  one 
another,  fighting  for  one  another  if  necessary;  protect- 
ing yourself  against  the  man  who  undertakes  to  impose 
upon  you  and  to  override  you  and  your  interests,  placing 
and  keeping  toward  such  a  one  a  united  front,  not  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  view  of  injuring  him  or  any  one  else ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  yourselves  and  your  in- 
terests. 

If  you  have  a  customer  located  in  some  city  who  has  a 
large  stock  of  goods  which  he  bought  from  you  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  his  interests  and 
to  unnecessarily  reduce  the  prices  to  such  an  extent  and  in 
sitch  a  way  as  will  force  him  into  bankruptcy.  I  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  consideration  you  must  have  for 
your  employees.  And  so  the  same  is  true  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  your  associates.  There  is  only  a  certain  amount 
of  business;  you  cannot  increase  it,  you  cannot  change  it. 
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You  can  get  it  away  from  your  friend  for  a  day  or  a  week. 
Perhaps  you  can  make  a  contract  lor  a  time  and  get  a 
particular  order,  but  in  the  long  run,  on  the  average, 
month  by  month,  year  by  year,  you  cannot  get  and  keep 
his  business.  The  man  you  get  to-day  he  will  get  from 
you  to-morrow.  There  is  only  so  much  business,  and  if 
you  have  twice  as  much  capacity  as  the  demand,  then  it 
follows,  as  a  natural  and  certain  result,  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, you  are  only  going  to  get  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  ca- 
pacity in  orders.  There  is  no  possible  way  in  which  you 
can  change  that,  except  temporarily,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  want  to  change  it. 

Confidence  in  One  Another 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  you,  gentlemen,  and 
if  I  were  in  such  a  position  I  certainly  would  have  no  dis- 
position to  do  so.  I  am  willing  to  stand  with  and  by  and 
for  you.  and  you  know,  gentlemen,  so  far  as  our  company 
is  concerned,  all  share  my  opinion,  that  all  have  the  same 
opinion.  There  isn't  a  man  here  who  would  not  go  to  the 
president  of  our  company  and  give  him  his  pocketbook, 
and  his  order  book,  if  necessary,  and  tell  him  to  do  what 
he  pleased  with  it.  You  have  confidence  in  him,  you  know 
you  can  trust  him,  you  know  he  will  never  deceive  you, 
you  know  he  will  never  falsify,  you  know  perfectly  well 
he  is  dependable,  and  what  you  know  of  him  he  knows  of 
you.  Isn't  that  a  splendid  thing,  that  after  these  years^ 
the  last  four  years  particularly — we  should  have  been  trav- 
eling together  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  day  by  day, 
instead  of  ascertaining  by  this  close  contact  how  many 
tricks  there  were  in  each  other's  disposition,  have  formed 
a  contrary  opinion  and  have  learned  to  have  absolute 
confidence  in  one  another?  Gentlemen,  isn't  it  a  splendid 
thing?    Was  there  ever  anything  like  it  before? 

Of  course  if  anyone  believes  that  the  time  of  co-opera- 
tion has  passed,  if  he  deliberately  and  conscientiously 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  serving  his  company 
by  this  disposition  to  conciliate  and  co-operate,  then  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  object  to  his  saying  frankly  and  boldly 
what  conclusion  he  has  reached,  and  we  could  all  be  gov- 
erned accordingly ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
by  long  experience  that,  acting  as  we  have  and  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have,  within  the  lines  of  law  and  within  the  hues 
of  reason  and  within  the  lines  of  propriety  and  good 
morals,  we  have  been  doing  the  best  thing ;  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  first  thing  for  us  to  decide  is  that  we  have 
no  disposition  to  depart  from  the  course  which  we  have 
been  pursuing;  and  if  you  reach  that  conclusion  to-day, 
gentlemen,  then  some  may  have  some  suggestions  of  a 
more  practical  character  to  consider  with  reference  to  what 
is  necessary,  if  anything,  to  be  done  at  the  present  time, 
concerning  this  particular  business  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  time  for  co- 
operation has  gone  by  or  that  it  should  be  suspended,  then 
we  ought  to  find  that  out  and  we  will  all  go  our  way,  part- 
ing as  friends,  but  at  the  same  time  separating  entirely ; 
which  means  that  we  will  simply  go  upon  our  way,  doing 
our  own  business  in  our  own  way,  when,  how  and  where 
we  please. 

What  Would  Happen  Without  Co-operation 

What  will  be  the  result  practically  if  we  do  that?  \\'hy, 
we  will  say  here  is  a  company  which  has  a  mill  in  a  certain 
locality — it  is  not  necessary  to  name  that  company,  but  it 
has  withdrawn  from  our  councils  and  it  is  not  disposed  to 
co-operate,  and  it  proposes  to  do  business  in  its  own  way 
and  to  charge  such  prices  as  seem  to  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  the  business  it  wants ;  in  order  to  fill  its  mills.  That 
company  goes  into  a  certain  locality  and  finds  Mr.  King 
and  Mr.  McCuUough  with  mills  in  that  locality  and  it  pro- 
poses to  get  the  business  of  their  clients  and,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  it  goes  to  Mr.  King's  client  and  says  "I  want 
your  business,  and  I  will  sell  you  bars  at  $1.10  and  $1.05." 
and  Mr.  King's  cHent  says,  "I  think  I  can  deal  with  you ; 
that  is  pretty  low,  but  I  will  let  you  know  to-morrow 
morning,"  and  to-morrow  morning  or  before  to-morro\* 
morning  Mr.  King's  client  goes  to  Mr.  King  and  says,  "I 
am  oflfered  bars  at  $1.05.  Do  you  want  to  lose  that  busi- 
ness; do  you  want  to  lose  me?"  and  Mr.  King  says,  "\^'ell, 
no,  I  don't  think  so  and  if  a  company  is  offering  bars  to 
you  at  $1.05,  I  think  I  will  let  you  have  them."  "Well,"  the 
man  says,  "then  I  think  probably  I  will  stick  to  you.  I  will 
let  you  know  to-morrow  morning."  And  he  goes  to  Mr. 
McCuUough  and  goes  through  the  same  thing  there  and 
Mr.    McCuUough    says    "Is    Mr.    King    offering    them    at 


$1.05?"  "Yes."  "If  Mr.  King  has  done  it  I  am  surprised, 
but  I  think  I  will  let  you  have  them  at  $1.04.  You  are  Mr. 
King's  client  but  I  want  business  and  1  will  let  you  have 
those  bars  at  $1.04,"  and  he  plays  those  two  against  each 
other  as  long  as  he  can,  but  finally  he  goes  back  to  this 
first  company,  which  started  the  trouble,  and  closes  with  it 
at  $1. 

In  other  words,  the  customer  is  not  playing  this  one 
company  against  all  the  rest,  but  he  is  going  to  get  others 
in  there  and  they  are  playing  against  one  another,  where- 
as, if  they  were  in  consultation  or  co-operation,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough, when  he  received  the  offer  would  go  to  Mr. 
King  and  say,  "Your  customer  has  been  around  and  says 
that  an  outside  company  will  sell  at  $1.05,"  and  then  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  McCuUough  find  out  about  where  they 
stand  and  the  man  has  failed  to  play  them  against  each 
other;  and  if  they  have  to  deal  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent this  outside  company  from  taking  the  business  they 
at  least  know  what  they  are  doing  and  they  did  not  have 
to  fight  each  other. 

The  point  is  stated  in  a  rather  bungling  way,  but  you 
gentlemen  who  are  in  business  from  day  to  day  know  bet- 
ter than  I  do  how  it  is  done.  And  if  you  are  in  consulta- 
tion and  each  knows  what  the  other  is  doing,  you  cannot 
be  used  against  one  another.  Having  full  information  as 
to  what  one  another's  prices  are,  you  can  take  care  of 
yourselves  against  the  one  company  who  is  entirely  out- 
side of  your  friendly  and  proper-  co-operation.  That  is  the 
point. 

Xow,  I  have  about  finished.  I  am  going  to  call  on  one 
or  two  others,  with  a  view  of  developing  the  question  as 
to  whether  you  think,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  us  to  part  friends  and  say,  "Let  every  man  take 
care  of  himself."  If  you  think,  for  any  reason,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  it  to  be  done  or  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  then  I 
hope  you  will  be  frank  enough  to  say  so,  that  we  may  have 
an  understanding.  My  judgment  is  entirely  to  the  con- 
trary. 

We  have  not  only  enjoyed  the  association  with  you  gen- 
tlemen but  you  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  us.  It  has 
been  not  only  a  great  pleasure,  but  it  has  been  a  great 
profit  and  we  have  made  money  for  ourselves  and  we  have 
pleased,  by  our  conduct,  every  one  who  is  interested  in  us. 

Among  other  things,  when  demand  was  great  and  the 
capacity  was  insufficient,  we  have  prevented  prices  from 
going  higher,  which  is  just  as  important  as  to  prevent 
them  going  too  low.  One  is  just  exactly  as  important 
as  the  other.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  stated  an  opinion 
here  which  I  did  not  believe  was  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  you — I  have  never  intended  to  dis- 
regard your  opinions  or  go  outside  of  and  away  from 
them ;  I  have  tried  to  find  out  what  was  in  your  minds  and 
have  acted  and  talked  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed 
to  be  your  own  wishes  and  your  own  conclusions,  and  I 
say  that  we  have  never  stood  for  unreasonably  high  prices 
any  more  than  we  are  willing  to  have  unreasonably  low 
prices.  What  we  advocate  is  stability  of  prices.  We  know 
our  customers  like  that.  We  know  it  is  better  for  the  mills, 
we  know  it  is  better  for  the  employees  in  every  way.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  for  each  of  us  to 
know  all  the  time  what  the  rest  are  doing. 


Enlarged  Plant  for  Goulds  Mfg.  Company 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.,  is 
about  to  build  four  large  additions  to  the  Xo.  2  plant,  in 
which  will  be  housed  the  part  of  the  works  known  as  the 
Xo.  I  plant.  Part  of  the  No.  i  plant  must  be  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  Erie  Barge  Canal.  The  new  build- 
ings will  be  parallel  with  the  foundry  buildings. 

A  one-story  storage  building  for  rough  castings  is 
completed.  The  building  is  60  x  240  ft.  and  of  mill  con- 
struction. Two  machine  shops,  100  x  300  ft.,  will  parallel 
the  storage  building.  They  will  be  of  steel  frame  and 
brick  construction  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  wall  sur- 
faces will  be  glass.  South  of  the  two  machine  shops  a 
four-story  warehouse,  60  x  240  ft.,  will  be  built  It  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  on  the  south  side  there  will 
be  a  loading  platform.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
is  to  build  two  additional  switches  along  the  warehouse. 

The  new  buildings  will  be  lighted  by  tungsten  clusters 
and  will  be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  hot-blast  system. 
All  the  equipment  of  the  machine  shops  will  be  motor 
driven.  It  is  expected  that  by  November  i  the  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  use. 
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Spring  Sessions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Pittsburgh,  May  30  to  June  2 


It  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  attendance  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  held  at  Pittsburgh  May  30  to  June  2,  that  the  members  prefer  to  convene  in  cities  where  there  are 
places  of  engineering  interest  to  visit.  A  year  ago  at  Atlantic  City  the  papers  presented  were  probably  fully  as  impor- 
tant and  valuable  as  those  at  this  meeting,  yet  the  attendance  was  less  than  half  as  large.  In  fact,  the  registration 
was  only  25  less  than  that  of  the  record-breaking  Detroit  meeting,  which  was  favored  by  the  coincident  meetings 
of  the  automobile  engineers  and  on  engineering  education.  Even  assuming  that  the  joint  meeting  in  England  last 
summer  caused  some  to  forego  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  it  would  not  account  for  so  great  a  disparity-  in  the  attend- 
ance last  year  and  this  year,  for  it  developed  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  members  who  went  to  England  had 
been  also  to  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 


Pittsburgh  proved  a  wise  selection  for  this  spring 
meeting,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  importance  of  its 
industries  and  the  promise  of  profit  from  the  excursions 
that  would  be  arranged  to  the  various  works  which 
brought  such  a  large  attendance.  The  local  committee 
deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  arrangements  made  to 
entertain  the  visitors  and  obtain  admission  for  them  to  the 
different  plants,  and  a  -very  large  measure  of  thanks  is 
due  to  those  connected  with  the  works  who  extended 
courtesies  to  the  society  members  and  their  guests. 

Mewed  in  the  retrospect,  the  honors  for  the  prac- 
ticallj'  complete  success  of  the  meeting  should  be  divided 
between  the  local  committee,  consisting  of  E.  M.  Herr, 
chairman:  George  Mesta.  J.  M.  Tate.  Jr.,  D.  F.  Crawford, 
Chester  B.  Albree,  Morris  Knowles  and  Elmer  K.  Hiles, 
secretarj',  for  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  excur- 
sions and  other  entertainments  and  the  furnishing  of 
printed  matter  giving  the  leading  points  regarding  the 
places  of  interest  to  be  seen,  and  the  meetings  committee 
for  carefully  selecting  papers  on  subjects  nicely  fitting  in 
with  the  excursions.  The  cement  works  session,  Wednes- 
day morning,  for  example,  was  followed  bj-  an  excursion 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  works  of  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Similarly  the  discussion  on  large  gas 
power  plants  at  the  session  of  the  Gas  Power  Section  was 
principally  based  on  equipments  operating  in  the  local 
steel  w-orks,  and  the  visits  to  these  works  was  of  especially 
important  relation  to  the  papers  presented  at  the  steel 
works  session,  Friday  morning. 

The  headquarters  of  the  meeting  was  the  Hotel  Schen- 
ley,  and  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Carnegie  Institute 
and  the  main  building  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools. 
The  usual  matters  of  business  were  quickly  dispensed 
w-ith  at  the  first  professional  session,  held  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  Carnegie  Institute.  President  E.  D.  Meier 
presiding.  Secretary  Calvin  W.  Rice  then  read  invitations 
to  hold  the  next  spring  meeting  in  Cleveland,  St.  Paul  and 
Baltimore.  It  was  requested  that  the  members  signify 
in  writing  as  promptly  as  possible  their  preferences,  and  it 
was  later  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided  upon 
Cleveland. 

CEMENT  WORKS  SECTION 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  papers  prepared 
for  presentation  at  this  session,  it  was  annoimced  that  the 
meetings  committee,  having  decided  to  try  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  society's  activities,  had  appointed  an  auxiliary 
committee  to  canvass  the  industries  to  see  what  subjects 
should  be  taken  up.  The  cement  industry-  was  the  first  to 
respond ;  hence  this  session.  Following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  first  paper: 

Some  Problems  of  the  Cement  Industry 

BY   W.\LTER   S.   L.^XDIS,   SOUTH   BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Progress  and  improvement  in  the  cement  industry  has 
and  will  resolve  Itself  into  the  development  of  the  plant 
as  against  the  process.  The  chief  features  of  interest  in 
this  plant  development  are  the  questions  of  size  of  first 
crushing  unit,  the  fineness  of  grinding  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials before  entering  the  kiln,  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  the  wet  process  by  the  dry  one,  better  utilization 
of  the  fuel  in  the  clinkering  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  air  separator.  The  older  mills  must 
be  remodeled  along  the  lines  of  more  economical  power 
distribution   and   labor  requirements   to  successfully   com- 


pete  with   the   modern   mills,   now   that   profits   in   cement 
manufacture  have  dropped  so  low. 

Instead  of  presenting  his  paper  the  author  gave,  by 
means  of  lantern  slides,  an  illustrated  explanation  of  the 
machinery  used.  It  was  decided  to  present  all  of  the 
papers  and  discuss  them  in  a  body,  and  abstracts  of  the 
remaining  two  follow : 

The  Edison  Roll  Crushers 

BY   W.    H.    M.\SOX,   STEWARTSVILLE,   N.   J. 

The  causes  leading  to  "the  design  of  the  Edison  crush- 
ing rolls  are  outlined  and  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
energy  of  coal  as  compared  with  that  of  dynamite  in 
breaking  up  stone  in  the  quarry.  A  description  is  given 
of  the  method  of  quarrying  now  emploj-ed  in  conjunction 
with  Edison  roll  crushers.  These  rolls  store  up  kinetic 
energy  for  use  in  crushing  and  sledging  large  stones  and 
a  comparison  is  made  in  this  connection  of  rolls  of  various 
sizes.  The  pow-er  required  for  crushing  by  this  method  is 
shown  by  tachometer  records,  from  which  speed,  energy 
and  horse-power  curves  are  plotted.  Records  are  given 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  of  the  time  lost  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  on  the  crushing  plant  at  the  Edison 
Portland  Cement  Company.  Comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween the  theoretical  capacity  of  these  rolls  and  the 
actual  capacit}-  as  shown  by  tests.  Both  of  these  are 
enormously  greater  than  for  the  gyratory  crushers,  and 
in  addition  the  larger  size  of  the  stones  which  can  be 
handled  by  the  rolls  greatly  simplifies  and  cheapens  the 
quarr\ing  operation.  A  description  is  given  of  the  crush- 
ing plant  of  the  Tomkins  Cove  Stone  Company,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  an  hour. 

Power  and  Heat  Distribution  in  Cement  Mills 

BY    L.    L.    GRIFFITHS,    CEMENT,    DALLAS    CO.,    TEXAS. 

.A  comparison  is  made  in  this  paper  of  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  obtained  in  five  different  cement 
plants  for  converting  the  thermal  power  of  the  fuel 
into  productive  mechanical  work.  A  brief  description  is 
given,  both  of  the  power  installation  and  of  the  mill  ar- 
rangement; and  the  relative  efficiencies  of  different  raw 
materials,  types  of  grinding  machinery  and  engineering 
arrangements  are  considered.  The  data  are  such  as  to 
enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  same  types 
of  machinery,  and  in  most  cases  the  same  size  andmake 
of  machinery,  at  least  in  individual  departments,  if  not 
throughout   the   entire   plant. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth  asked  if  there  is  anything  to  keep 
cement  from  setting  too  quickly  and  not  hurt  it,  and  the 
reply  was  made  that  gj'psum  can  be  used.  Plaster  of  paris 
is  put  in  when  cement  is  manufactured  for  that  verj'  pur- 
pose. Too  much  will  cause  it  to  set  quicker  still.  Sugar 
and  calcium  chloride  are  other  ingredients  that  can  be 
put  in  to  retard  the  setting  of  cement. 

W.  R.  Dunn  stated  that  waste  heat  is  being  used  exten- 
sively for  drying  the  raw  materials  and  answered  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  material  as  dust  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  known.  Mr.  Landis  took  exception  to 
this,  stating  that  they  do  know  about  the  percentage  of 
loss,  and  H.  S.  Struckmann  reported  that  S  to  7  per  cent, 
is  lost  up  dry  kiln  stacks. 

Germany,  he  advised,  is  getting  around  to  the  wet 
process  to  cut  down  the  loss  of  material.  The  consequent 
saving  has  been  found  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  economy.  Now  by  combining  a  drying  cylinder  and  a 
burning  cylinder  in  one  long  one  it  has  been  found  that 
good  economy  is  obtained,  and  the  dust  problem  is  very 
largely  overcome.     Mr.  Landis  stated  that  the  loss  of  dust 
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is  very  often  close  to  5  per  cent.  He  believes  that  the 
Western  wet  mill  gives  a  higher  per  cent,  of  dust  than  the 
Eastern  dry  mill.  Mr.  Struckmann  is  convinced  that 
economy  is  merely  a  mechanical  problem  and  that  the  wet 
process  will  cure  the  dust  problem.  He  agreed  that  dust 
does  go  out  of  the  wet  kiln,  when  that  point  was  raised, 
but  that  it  is  very  much  less.  He  believes  that  coaling 
should  be  done  with  a  spray  nozzle. 

Another  speaker  suggested  re-designing  the  back  of 
the  kiln  where  dust  collects  and  there  is  now  an  opening 
would  reduce  the  loss  of  dust.  Still  another  stated  that 
he  has  had  considerable  success  in  catching  dust.  In  test- 
ing it  out,  where  they  had  thought  the  waste  was  only  3 
or  4  per  cent.,  they  found  that  in  reality  it  is  5  to  55^2  per 
cent.  His  plant  was  located  near  a  furniture  factory,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  do  something  to  reduce  the  dust 
disseminating  from  their  works.  They  found  that  by 
spraying  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  stack  they  were  very 
successful  in  stopping  the  annoyance  their  neighbor  had 
experienced. 

J.  M.  Hemstreet,  discussing  Griffiths'  paper,  stated 
that  he  had  had  occasion  to  design  some  stone  crushing 
machinery  and  had  considered  the  type  of  drive.  He 
inspected  a  number  of  installations  and  found  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  electric  drive.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Griffiths  regarded  the  elec- 
tric drive  as  not  efficient.  On  this  point  Mr.  Griffiths 
replied  that  it  was  his  experience  that  shaft  drive  is  much 
cheaper  but  that  electric  drive  is  better  for  small  indi- 
vidual drives. 

An  English  guest  asked  about  our  manufacture  of 
blast  furnace  slag  cement.  Mr.  Kinney  replied  that  his 
company  finds  that  the  Government  and  many  engineers 
now  consider  such  cement  as  good  as  any. 

Mr.  Landis  wanted  to  know  if,  considering  all  the 
power  consumption  for  pumping,  agitating,  etc.,  the  wet 
process  is  not  very  much  less  economical  than  the  dry. 
Mr.  Struckmann  replied  that  experience  abroad  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  contrary,  for  fuel  there  is  very  expensive, 
and  yet  the  wet  process  is  most  in  favor. 

W.  R.  Dunn,  speaking  as  one  of  them,  stated  that  the 
manufacturers  of  cement  are  very  glad  that  the  society 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  cement  manufacture  and  that 
they  will  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  society  in  any 
further  work  that  may  be  done  with  a  view  to  studying 
means  for  improving  machinery  and  processes. 

MACHINE  SHOP  SECTION 

At  the  Wednesday  evening  session  three  papers  on  the 
manufacture  and  assembling  of  small  parts  were  pre- 
sented.    Following  are  abstracts  of  these  papers : 

The  Assembly  of  Small  Interchangeable  Parts 

BY    JOHX    COLDER.    ILION,    N.    V. 

The  direct  cost  of  assembling  small  interchangeable 
parts  IS  a  comparatively  large  item  in  light  mechanical 
engineering  and  repetition  work.  Economical  production 
demands  that  easy  assembly  be  kept  in  view  at  all  stages 
from  the  design  of  a  mechanism  and  through  the  tooling 
and  shop  processes  to  the  delivery  of  the  unit  parts  to 
the  assembler.  The  paper  analyzes  and  illustrates  all  the 
elements  which  should  enter  into  the  producer's  calcu- 
lations and  outlines  the  work's  organization  necessary 
to  secure  the  rapid  and  economical  production  of  suit- 
able unit  pieces.  It  describes  the  results  obtained  in 
the  assembly  of  given  pieces  and  illustrates  the  simple 
apparatus  used  and  the  place  that  preliminary  time  and 
motion  study  has  in  assuring  that  the  shop  shall,  froni 
the  first,  begin  operating  upon  the  assembly  of  the  mech- 
anism under  the  most  economical  conditions. 

The  Process  of  Assembling  a  Small  and  Intricate  Machine 

BV    H.'\LC0LM    ELLIS,    NEWARK,    N.    J. 

The  Ellis  adding-typewriter  is  a  combination  type- 
writer and  adding  machine  composed  of  about  3400 
pieces.  To  secure  rapid  and  economical  assembling  of 
such  a  large  number  of  parts  a  verj'  elaborate  system 
is  necessary.  Kot  only  is  the  machine  designed  to  be 
assembled  in  sections,  but  some  of  these  sections  are 
divided  into  sub-sections,  small  groups  of  assembled  parts 
and  individual  pieces,  all  of  which  are  numbered.  All  the 
parts  are  produced  by  means  of  carefully  made  dies,  jigs, 
and  fixtures  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  without  special 
fitting.  During  the  manufacture  of  the  various  parts  a 
record  is  kept  of  the  successive  operations  on  each  one, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  what  stage  each 
piece  has  reached  at  a  given  time.  The  sheet  on  which 
these    records    are    kept    is    called    the    operation    docket 


W  hen  a  stock  of  parts  has  been  produced,  each  section 
and  sub-section  is  assembled  independently  by  means  of 
assembling  charts  and  photographs  of  the  parts  required 
for  each  section.  Numerous  illustrations  show  the  method 
employed  and  various  stages  of  the  work  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  parts  to  the  completed  machine. 

Quantity  Manufacture  of  Small  Devices 

BY   F.    P.   cox,   WEST   LYNN,   MASS. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  production  of  small  but  not 
particularly  complicated  devices.  It  assumes  that  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  properly  designed  for  economical  manu- 
facture, and  discusses  the  organization  of  the  shop.  The 
author  considers  it  essential  that  change  of  design,  except 
at  stated  periods,  should  be  avoided ;  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  different  assistants  should  be  sharply  defined, 
and  should  not  overlap ;  that  stock  handling  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with 
the  labor  cost,  and  that  the  chief  function  of  an  organ- 
ization is  to  assist  the  workmen  to  perform  a  maximum 
of  work  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Recognizing  and 
fully  believing  in  scientific  management,  he  contends  that 
an  organization  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  so  that 
ability  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  found  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  in  no  case  should  the  man  be  sacrificea 
to  the   system. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  methods  used  by 
the  Western  Electric  Company  in  assembling  small  tele- 
phone parts  were  brought  out.  The  raw  materials  and 
tools  are  inspected  by  the  production  department  and  are 
not  under  the  sole  control  of  the  purchasing  department, 
as  suggested  in  Mr,  Calder's  paper.  The  testing,  rate  set- 
ting and  methods  department  does  not  have  charge  of  the 
actual  work  in  process  in  the  shop.  No  reaming,  tapping 
or  bending  operations  should  be  done  in  the  assembling 
department,  and  the  use  of  the  file  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited. 

L.  K.  Malvern  asked  if  the  foremen  or  leading  men 
who  are  called  into  shop  conferences  give  honest  and 
unbiased  opinions.  Mr.  Cox  replied  that  in  his  experience 
they  do.  The  employees  in  the  rate  setting  department  are 
recruited  from  among  the  most  intelligent  workmen  in 
the  shop  and  are  paid  a  high  day  rate.  One  speaker  asked 
Mr.  Calder  to  give  some  data  on  the  difference  between 
the  rate  in  assembling  small  parts  attained  by  the  highly 
skilled  rate  setter  and  the  average  workman  at  the  bench. 

The  next  paper  has  already  been  printed  in  The  Iron 
Age.  but   for  convenience  an  abstract  is  given. 

Milling  Cutters  and  Their  Efficiency 

BY    A.    L.    DE   LEEUW,    CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

Observations  of  present-day  practice  and  a  number  of 
experiments  point  to  the  fact  that  belter  results  can  be 
had  from  milling  cutters  by  increasing  the  tooth  space 
and  depth.  .\  number  of  cutters  constructed  along  these 
lines  were  tested  and  it  was  found  that  they  have  a 
number  of  points  in  their  favor,  among  which  are  less 
consumption  of  power,  a  greater  amount  of  work  done  for 
one  sharpening  and  a  greater  number  of  possible  sharpen- 
ings  per  cutter.  A  change  in  the  form  of  chip  breakei 
made  it  possible  to  use  cutters  with  chip  breakers  for 
finishing,  as  well  as  for  roughing.  It  was  further  found 
advisable  to  use  a  special  kind  of  key,  here  described,  for 
heavy  work.  Finally,  this  paper  describes  a  new  style  of 
face  mill  and  what  is  called  a  helical  mill.  A  number  of 
diagrams  are  presented  showing  the  relative  efficiency  ot 
different  styles  of  mills  for  removing  a  given  amount  of 
metal.  In  general,  attention  is  called  to  the  possibilities 
which  he  in  a  more  scientific  construction  of  milHng 
cutters  and  the  desirability  of  discarding  our  ideas  of 
milling  cutters,  which  are  largely  based  on  conditions  no 
longer  existing. 

John  Parker  in  a  written  discussion  contended  that  the 
average  machine  shop  will  not  purchase  milling  cutters 
with  wide  spaced  teeth  but  demands  the  standard  fine 
toothed  tools.  He  admitted  that  the  power  consumption 
of  cutters  with  wide  spaced  teeth  is  much  less  than  that 
absorbed  by  standard  cutters,  but  claimed  that  the  ham- 
mering due  to  the  relatively  few  teeth  is  very  detrimental 
in  a  great  many  cases.  The  new  cutters  occasionally  push 
the  work  bodily  out  of  the  vise,  and  end  mills  of  this 
design  are  inclined  to  work  loose  in  their  sockets.  He 
gave  details  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  both  types  of 
cutters  on  cast  iron  and  steel  which  showed  a  saving  in 
power  in  favor  of  the  new  tool  of  from  14  to  20  per  cent. 
Mr.  De  Leeuw's  statements  regarding  the  tendency  of 
standard  cutters  to  clog  with  chips  were  disputed,  and  tests 
were  mentioned  where  standard  cutters  under  a  feed  of 
10  in.  per  min.  cutting  0.4  in.  deep  did  not  clog.     Mr.  Par- 
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ker  believed  the  new   cutter  more  economical  in  the  use 
of  power,  but  not  suitable  for  general  purposes. 

A.  F.  Mflrray  agreed  with  Mr.  De  Leeuw's  conclusions 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  new  cutter  and  described 
several  heavy  face  mill  cutters  with  inserted  teeth  designed 
on  this  principle.  He  also  described  some  end  mill  cutters 
with  only  six  or  eight  teeth. 

W.  S.  Huson  said  he  favored  the  use  of  wide  spaced 
teeth  on  surface  mills,  but  had  not  found  this  type  suc- 
cessful in  slot  milling  or  gear  cutting.  He  favored  the 
use  of  cutters  with  a  large  number  of  teeth  for  accurate 
gear  cutting,  although  they  are  more  expensive  to  keep  in 
good  order. 

Concluding  the  discussion,  Mr.  De  Leeuw  said  he  did 
not  recommend  the  new  cutters  in  a  sweeping  manner,  or 
that  all  existing  cutters  should  be  replaced  by  the  new 
type,  bu*  did  believe  firmly  that  cutters  with  a  few  rugged 
wide  spaced  teeth  are  better  in  many  cases  than  the 
standard  design.  He  pointed  out  the  saving  in  time  in 
sharpening  the  new  cutters  and  said  they  can  be  ground 
twice  as  many  times  and  wear  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  old  style. 

GAS  POWER  SECTION 

Simultaneously  with  the  machine  shop  session  was  held 
a  session  of  the  Gas  Power  Section  in  the  main  building 
of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  Prof.  R.  H.  Fernald, 
chairman  of  the  section,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  a  reading  of  the  report  of  the  installation 
committee  by  Secretary  George  A.  Orrok  covering  the 
records  which  it  has  collected  of  recent  installations  of 
gas  power  equipment. 

Discussion  of  Large  Gas  Power  Plants 

Of  direct  interest  in  connection  with  the  excursions 
arranged  for  the  members  of  the  society  by  their  local 
committee  was  the  discussion  of  large  gas  power  plants 
on  the  part  of  those  having  in  charge  notable  examples  of 
such  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  vicinity.  The  discussion 
w-as  opened  by  E.  .\.  Maccoun,  superintendent  of  furnaces 
of  the  Edgar  Thomson  steel  works.  He  first  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristics  of  the  card  of  the  four-cycle 
engine,  particularly  the  high  initial  pressure,  300  lb.  or 
more,  and  the  low  mean  effective  pressure,  65  lb.  If  it 
should  prove  that  some  new  cycle  is  developed  for  slow 
combustion,  engines  will  not  have  to  be  designed  for  such 
high  maximum  pressures  in  proportion  to  comparatively 
low  mean  effective  pressures.  At  the  Edgar  Thomson 
steel  furnaces  one  blower  engine  has  operated  93  per 
cent,  of  the  time  during  an  entire  year.  7\nother  blower 
engine  operated  90  per  cent,  of  the  time  and  an  electric 
engine  Sj  per  cent.,  which  speaks  well  for  the  reliability 
of  such  engines.  The  speaker  next  mentioned  some  of  the 
changes  which  were  necessary  to  make  their  engines  ope- 
rate satisfactorily,  for  they  must  run  nearly  continu- 
ously to  be  economical.  Important  factors  are  first  cost 
and  an  operative  cost  comparable  with  that  of  steam 
engines.  All  troubles  due  to  cylinder  design  have  not  yet 
been  overcome.  Cylinders  have  a  tendency  to  crack  and 
allow  water  to  leak  into  them.  They  must  be  carefully 
water  jacketed  to  prevent  unequal  expansion.  The  speaker 
favors  steel  castings  because  they  allow  thinner  walls.  The 
cylinders  should  be  in  halves  and  bushed  so  that  the  lining 
may  be  easily  renewed.  He  considers  that  44  in.  should 
be  about  the  minimum  diameter  for  cylinders. 

For  pistons  he  stated  that  cast  steel  is  used  the  most 
and  that  the  pistons  should  be  made  in  parts.  A  design 
approaching  a  sphere  gives  enormous  strength  and  allows 
more  expansion.  The  piston  should  float,  so  that  there  is 
no  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  except  that  due 
to  the  rings.  Piston  rods  were  first  made  of  nickel  steel, 
but  open  hearth  steel  he  considered  as  more  satisfactory. 
The  cooling  water  should  be  introduced  and  taken  out 
through  the  ends  of  the  rods,  as  holes  through  the  sides 
make  excellent  places  for  cracks  to  start.  Fiber  rings  in 
connection  with  piston  rod  packing  should  be  solid  and  of 
sufficient  number  to  reduce  the  pressure  before  it  reaches 
the  packing  proper. 

Originally  the  company  had  trouble  w^ith  its  cylinder 
heads,  but  by  changing  the  design  this  has  now  been  over- 
come. One  requirement  for  a  satisfactory  inlet  valve  gear 
is  that  a  reasonable  percentage  of  dirt  should  not  cause 
excessive  wear.  Concluding,  the  speaker  compared  the 
advantages  of  the  constant  mixture  and  constant  pressure 
systems  and  stated  that  the  oil  relay  governor  has  been 
found  the  most  satisfactory. 


R.  H.  Stevens,  mechanical  engineer,  of  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works,  was  the  next  speaker  and  related  the  experi- 
ence at  the  Carrie  furnaces  with  four  blower  and  five 
electric  engines.  In  the  cleaning  plant  there  are  six  units. 
Over  99  per  cent,  efficiency  is  obtained  in  the  cleaning,  only 
0.003  grain  of  dust  per  cubic  foot  remaining  in  the  gas. 
The  gas  has  from  85  to  90  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  thermal 
value.  They  have,  been  fairly  successful  in  their  opera- 
tion, the  engines  being  ready  to  run  95  to  98  per  cent,  of 
the  time,  although  they  only  have  to  run  about  90  per 
cent. 

A.  N.  Diehl,  superintendent  of  furnaces  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Steel  Works,  introduced  his  remarks  by  contrast- 
ing the  thermal  values  of  fuels  used  in  internal  combus- 
tion engines  which  range  from  1000  B.t.u.  for  natural  gas 
to  175  B.t.u.  for  producer  gas  and  90  B.tu.  for  blast  fur- 
nace gas.  The  last  is  ideal  for  gas  engine  operation  on 
account  of  the  slow  flame  propogation  and  permitting  high 
compression.  He  next  described  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  gas  they  obtain  and  the  cleaning  apparatus 
used.  It  was  found  that  they  got  the  best  results  with 
spraj-ing  in  the  scrubbers.  A  study  of  the  course  of  the 
gas  in  the  scrubber  led  them  to  design  a  spraying  device 
to  prevent  channeling  of  the  gas.  The  speaker  then 
described  in  detail  the  course  and  treatment  of  the  gas. 
The  engine  details  were  similarly  described,  including  the 
valves,  governor,  etc.  Their  governor  was  very  satisfac- 
tory, holding  the  speed  of  the  electric  engine  within  2  per 
cent,  and  the  blower  engines  within  5  to  6  per  cent.  The 
maximum  efficiency  obtained  in  these  engines  was  30.9 
per  cent.  Electric  engines  developing  3300  kw.  gave  4807 
b.h.p.  and  5641  i.h.p.  The  engines  are  started  by  com- 
pressed air.  In  the  last  six  months  of  operation  the 
engines  have  averaged  98.8  per  cent,  operating  time. 

A.  L.  Hoerr,  steam  and  hydraulic  engineer,  of  the 
National  Tube  Works,  at  McKeesport,  described  their 
installation  and  its  history.  Some  of  the  changes  made  in 
their  engines  were  as  follows :  The  piston-cooling  w-ater 
system  had  telescopic  joints  substituted  for  swinging 
joints;  the  design  of  the  spark  plugs  was  changed  to  use  a 
rotary  instead  of  a  reciprocating  motion;  the  gearing  on 
the  lay  shaft  was  changed  from  spiral  to  spur  type;  the 
connections  between  the  exhaust  valves  and  the  mufflers 
were  equipped  with  expansion  joints;  the  design  of  the 
keepers  was  changed,  and  also  that  of  the  piston  rod  pack- 
ing rings,  and  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the  exhaust 
chambers.  From  the  operating  records  of  1910  it  was 
found  that  engine  No.  I  operated  79  per  cent,  of  the  time 
with  an  average  load  factor  of  81  per  cent.,  and  engine 
No.  2  for  91  per  cent,  of  the  time  with  an  average  load  fac- 
tor of  79  per  cent.  After  giving  =-nme  further  details  the 
author  concluded  with  the  opinion  that  in  this  district  it 
is  still  possible  to  do  better  with  steam  engines  than  with 
gas  engines. 

H.  J.  Freyn,  Illinois  Steel  Company,  commenting  on  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speakers,  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  their  apparent  doubting  that  gas  engines  are  as 
good  as  steam  engines  when  they  all  reported  engines 
operating  as  much  as  95  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  running 
time.  No  prime  movers,  he  stated,  could  do  much  better. 
At  Gary  recently  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  was  all  the 
delay  charged  against  gas  engines.  A\'hile  in  Europe  last 
year  Mr.  Freyn  was  surprised  to  see  how  excellently  gas  ■ 
engines  are  running  there.  While  our  experience  with 
gas  engines  is  relatively  short,  he  believes  that  we  can  do 
as  well  as  is  being  done  in  Germany,  for  example.  He 
mentioned  that  most  of  the  installations  referred  to  by 
the  previous  speakers  were  made  some  time  ago  and  in 
most  cases  were  practically  their  builders'  first  attempts. 
He  contrasted  with  these  the  Snow  engines  at  South  Chi- 
cago and  some  other  makers'  recent  products  as  examples 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  country  now.  Our  need,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  better  workmanship  and  not  so  much  better 
design.  He  considers  that  foundry  practice  is  better 
abroad  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  have  less 
cracked  cylinders.  Foreign  builders  have  not  adopted  steel 
cylinders,  and  the  speaker  thinks  that  cast-iron  cylinders 
are  entirely  suitable  when  properly  made.  The  rod  pack- 
ing as  used  in  this  country  he  regards  as  better  than  that 
used  abroad.  Mr.  Freyn  took  exception  to  the  figures 
which  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  as  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  for  gas  engine  installations,  regarding  them  as 
altogether  too  high.  While  the  gas  engine  installation 
does  cost  more  than  a  steam  turbine  or  a  steam  engine 
installation  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  as   is   com- 
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monly  believed,  and  he  held  that  the  saving  in  operating 
expense  more  than  offsets  it.  Another  factor  in  gas  power 
plants  as  operated  in  this  country  which  he  considers  is 
superior  to  that  used  in  Europe  is  the  gas  cleaning  appara- 
tus. He  recently  opened  an  engine  which  had  been  run- 
ning for  a  very  long  period  and  found  it  in  splendid  con- 
dition, with  not  a  handful  of  dust  or  carbon  deposit  in  it. 
Finally  the  speaker  ventured  the  prediction  that  the  com- 
bination of  low  pressure  steam  turbines  and  gas  engines 
will  be  found  to  be  very  economical. 

Mr.  Friedlander,  who  contributed  to  the  discussion, 
argued  that  gas  engine  units  of  larger  capacity  should  be 
built.  A  fair  figure  for  the  present  cost  of  gas  engines, 
he  held,  is  $125  per  kw.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  speed  of 
gas  engines  should  be  increased  and  that  they  should  be 
made  operable  by  unskilled  labor. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Test 

The  programme  of  the  evening  was  concluded  by  a 
paper  read  by  C.  D.  Smith  covering  the  w^ork  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh  Station,  on  the 
prevention  of  mine  accidents  and  fuel  tests.  The  paper 
was  followed  by  lantern  slide  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, illustrating  some  of  the  measures  which  are  taken 
to  safeguard  mine  employees. 

MISCELLANEOUS   SESSION 

A  session  was  held  on  Thursday  morning  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  Carnegie  Institute  and  was  opened  witli  the  presen- 
tation by  Prof.  Reid  T.  Stewart  of  his  paper,  "Stresses  in 
Tubes."  He  described  an  extended  investigation  which 
showed  that  the  stresses  in  the  wall  of  a  tube  exposed  to 
external  fluid  pressure  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
in  a  column  having  ends  fixed  in  direction.  Using  the 
experimental  results  obtained  for  the  collapsing  pressures 
of  commercial  steel  tubing,  3  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  he 
derived  equivalent  column  formulae. 

Charles  Whiting  Baker  regarded  the  offer  made  by 
Professor  Stewart  of  presenting  to  the  society  a  bound 
volume  of  the  original  data  on  which  the  present  and  his 
former  papers  were  based  as  marking  a  departure  which 
could  well  be  imitated  more  generally,  and  on  his  motion 
a  formal  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Professor  Stewart 
for  his  acceptable  contributions  augmenting  the  paper. 

The  Purchase  of  Coal 

The  purchase  of  coal,  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dwight 
T.  Randall,  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Laboratory,  Boston, 
was  discussed  for  the  author  in  his  absence  by  Perry 
Barker,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Randall.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  paper  was  in  part  as  follows : 

Most  boiler-rooms  are  now  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  permits  of  considerable  saving  along  two  lines . 
(a)  the  selection  of  a  coal  which  is  suited  to  the  plant 
and  at  the  same  time  is  capable  of  delivering  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  to  the  boiler  for  a  unit  of  cost;  (b)  burn- 
ing the  coal  by  approved  methods  to  obtain  the  highest 
practical  efficiency. 

The  coals  w-hich  are  offered  in  almost  any  market 
very  in  price  and  in  quality  to  an  extent  which  justifies 
a  careful  sludy_  of  their  character  and  heating  value  in 
order  to  determine  which  coal  will  prove  most  economical 
wlien  the  equipment,  the  load  conditions  and  the  price  are 
considered.  A  coal  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  in  one 
plant  may  be  unsuited  to  another. 

It  is  possible  to  burn  almost  any  fuel  with  reasonably 
good  efficiency  provided  the  furnace  is  properly  designed 
for  the  particular   fuel   to  be  burned. 

Coals  which  are  suitable  for  any  given  equipment 
depend  for  their  value  principally  upon  the  B.t.u.  and  the 
size  of  the  coal.  A  thorough  study  of  coals  and  the 
variations  in  their  quality  has  naturally  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  coal  under  specifications  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  which  provide  for  a  definite  procedure  in  case 
of  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  coal  delivered. 

The  author  explained  at  length  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  proper  sample  of  a  fuel,  discussed  the  accuracy  of 
sampling  and  suggested  the  important  items  of  the  proper 
type  of  coal  specification.  Secretary  Rice  expressed  a 
fear,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources,  that  the  whole  tendency,  unwit- 
tingly perhaps,  was  to  maintain  a  market  for  the  best 
grades  of  coal,  assuming  a  general  rigorous  following  of 
the  procedure  advocated  in  the  paper.  Charles  Whiting 
Baker,  as  a  member  of  the  same  committee,  voiced  ap- 
proval of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Rice  and  suggested  the  feasi- 
bility of  wider  use  of  the  steam  jet  blower  for  the  use  of 


low  grade  fuels.  A  reduction  in  fuel  and  incidental  costs, 
he  added,  was  good  engineering.  Dean  Goss  advised  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  coal  producers  to- making  the 
inferior  coals  a  satisfactory  marketable  commodity,  as  by 
briquetting,  for  example.  President  Meier  said  he  believed 
in  coal  analysis  if  the  coal  be  taken  from  a  definite 
locality.  Mr.  Barker  in  closing  the  discussion  explained 
that  the  paper  emphasized  the  need  at  the  outset  to  study 
the  kind  of  coal  it  is  desirable  to  use.  The  trouble  with 
the  low  grade  coals,  he  remarked,  is  that  they  have  too 
great  variations  in  constituency. 

Pipe  Flange  Standards 

The  final  step  in  the  matter  of  standardizing  flanges  of 
steam  pipes  and  the  like  was  taken  by  the  society  in  order- 
ing the  schedule  to  be  printed.  A  telegram  was  read  from 
Henry  B.  Combers,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Steam  &  Hot  Water  Fitters,  stating  that  that 
association  has  accepted  the  joint  committee  report  on  the 
subject.  The  action  of  the  society  in  this  case  is  important, 
as  it  never  actually  goes  on  record  as  adopting  a  thing 
of  the  kind  but  recommends  a  standard,  as  was  its  action 
in  reference  to  the  code  for  testing  steam  power  boilers, 
a  contribution  to  mechanical  engineering  which  has  given 
the  society  a  very  good  reason  for  existence  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  schedule  covers  standard  weight  and  e.xtra  heavy 
flanged  fittings.  The  tables  give  in  convenient  form  the 
leading  dimensions  for  elbows,  including  the  long  turn, 
for  tees  and  crosses  and  for  laterals  or  Y-branches,  and 
the  range  of  pipe  sizes  is  I '4  in.  to  24  in.,  inclusive.  A 
few  modifications  are  yet  to  be  made  to  the  schedule,  it  is 
understood,  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  available  shortly 
in  pamphlet  form  purchasable  for  a  nominal  sum  like  the 
separate  copies  of  the  Society  papers.  The  committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  was : 
Henry  G.  Stott,  superintendent  motive  power,  Interbor- 
ough  Rapid' Transit  Company,  New  York;  John  H.  Spar- 
row, chief  engineer.  New  York  Edison  Company,  New 
York ;  William  Schwanhausser,  chief  engineer,  Interna- 
tional Steam  Pump  Company,  New  York ;  Walter  M. 
McFarland.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company.  New  York ;  Al- 
bert C.  Ashton,  Ashton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  was :  William  J.  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  New  York;  N.  Loring  Danforth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
William  T.  English,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  P.  Kirk, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Thomas  B.  Cryer,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Edward  B.  Denny,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Charles  A.  Geoghegan, 
New  York. 

Vice-President  Goss  relieved  Colonel  Meier  as  pre- 
siding officer  for  the  remainder  of  the  session 

A  paper  on  the  "Energy  and  Pressure  Drop  in  Com- 
pound Steam  Turbines"  was  then  presented  by  its  author. 
Prof.  Forrest  E.  Cardullo.  He  submitted  an  empirical 
formula  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  power  developed 
in  each  stage  of  such  a  turbine.  The  equation  is  modified 
so  that  by  its  aid  the  proper  pressure  drop  in  each  stage 
may  be  determined.  A  graphical  solution  of  the  problem 
was  also  developed.  The  methods  outlined  are  applicable, 
it  was  stated,  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  turbine  design 
when  a  temperature-entropy  table  or  a  total  heat-entropy 
diagram  is  used.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  W'inslow 
H.  Herschel  and  in  writing  by  Profs.  Peabody  and  W.  D. 
Ennis. 

The  pressure-temperature  relations  of  saturated  steam 
were  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  read 
by  title  only  on  the  basis  that  this  discussion  should  advis- 
edly be  contributed  in  writing.  The  paper  mentioned  that 
the  pressure-temperature  relations  of  saturated  steam 
are  established  satisfactorily  from  32  deg.  F.  up  to  the 
critical  temperature.  The  values  of  the  pressure  have  a 
maximum  difference  from  the  best  experimental  value  of 
about  Vio  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  range  from  212  deg  F.  to 
the  critical  temperature  (706.1  deg.  F.)  ;  below  212  deg.  F. 
the  maximum  difference  is  0.196  per  cent,  at  50  deg.  F., 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  difference  of  0.00035  'b.  per 
sa.  in. 

Pressure  Indication  for  Punching  Machinery 

The  last  paper  of  the  Thursday  morning  session  was 
by  Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony  on  a  "Pressure-Recording 
Indicator  for   Punching  Machinery." 

The  use  of  an  indicator  for  the  direct  recording  of 
stresses  due  to  punching  boiler  plates,  under  the  working 
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conditions  of  a  boiler  shop  punch,  the  author  believed  to 
be  new.  The  paper  was  largely  descriptive  of  a  device 
for  obtaining  cards  from  an  indicator  appHed  to  a  pres- 
sure cylinder,  which  enables  the  operator  to  obtain  results 
as  easily  and  rapidly  as  is  done  in  indicating  an  engine. 
Cards  were  taken  with  the  apparatus  applied  to  an  Olsen 
testing  machine.  The  latter  was  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing certain  results  and  introducing  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  it  is  proposed  to  investigate. 

Although  the  number  of  tests  so  far  made  is  insuffi- 
cient for  conclusive  evidence,  they  have  demonstrated 
the  efficiency  of  the  device  as  a  piece  of  laboratory  ap- 
paratus wliich  will  serve  admirably  for  determining  data 
relating  to  the  following :  The  maximum  pressures  f ci 
which  punching  machines  should  be  designed,  the  poini 
of  maximum  stress  in  the  punching  of  plates  and  other 
material,  the  effect  on  the  maximum  stress  by  increasing 
the  clearance  between  punch  and  die,  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  shearing  punches,  and  finally,  the 
effect  of  time  on  the  flow  of  metal  in  punching. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  thought  the  author  ought  to 
explain  conclusively  whether  the  indicating  scheme  is 
sufficiently  proof  against  the  loss  of  leakage  of  the  oil  used 
as  the  hydraulic  medium  and  whether  the  sticking  of  the 
indicator  owing  to  the  medium  is  safely  overcome.  Julian 
Kennedy  suggested  a  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  use  of  a  spring  and  a  record  of  its  deflec- 
tion for  obtaining  a  study  of  the  conditions. 

STEEL  WORKS  SESSION 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  opened  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Baker  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  society  and  the  visiting  members  for  the 
notable  arrangements  made  for  the  meeting  and  the  elab- 
orate programme  of  entertainment. 

Furnishing  the  Furnace  Blast 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Richard  H.  Rice,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  describing  the  commercial 
application  of  the  steam  turbo-compressor  at  the  plant 
of  the  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Companv,  Oxford  Furnace, 
N.  J. 

The  details  of  the  installation  were  given  in  The  Iron 
Age  of  March  2,  With  this  paper  was  also  read  the 
paper  by  Prof.  W.  Trinks,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  on 
"Reciprocating  Blast  Furnace  Blowing  Engines,"  in  order 
to    concentrate    discussion. 

The  paper  set  forth  the  causes  for  tlie  gradual  change 
and  progress  in  reciprocating  blowing-engine  practice. 
An  elementary  study  of  valve  motion  was  given  and  tht, 
valve  gears  of  present  standard  American  practice  were 
described.  It  was  shown  that  these  engines  are  successful 
at  the  speeds  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  that  at 
higher  speeds  they  cannot  be  used  successfully,  so  that 
new  designs  had  to  be  brought  out  in  order  to  meet  the 
pressing  demand  for  higher  speeds  and  lower  iirst  cost. 
Two  American  designs  described  showed  that  these  vahx 
systems,  although  much  superior  to  the  so-caiied  standard 
gears  when  used  for  high  speeds,  have  not  yet  broken 
with  the  idea  that  smallness  of  clearance  is  required  for 
economy,  whereas  German  builders  have  demonstrated  thai 
b}'  the  use  of  multi-ported  plate  valves  large  valve  areas 
and  economy  at  high-speed  operation  can  be  obtained  in 
spite  of  large  clearance.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
bringing  up  of  the  piston  speed  of  the  blowing  engine  to 
the  standard  piston  speed  of  tlie  power  gas  engine  or  tht 
power  steam  engine  reduced  the  fiist  cost  of  the  recip- 
rocating blower  and  that  the  combination  of  the  high- 
speed blast-furnace  gas  engine  with  a  high-speed  blower 
constituted  the  most  economical  method  for  the  produc- 
tion of  furnace  blast. 

A  written  discussion  contributed  by  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr., 
Ashland,  Wis.,  was  read  by  F.  R.  Low.  It  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

Changes  in  quantity  of  air  as  small  as  I  or  2  per  cent, 
are  frequently  made  in  the  quantity  of  blast  delivered 
to  the  furnace  as  one  of  the  means  of  controlling  its 
operation,  and  this  makes  it  obvious  that  exact  control  is 
a  very  necessary  feature.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  installation  of  the  turbo  blower  at  the  Port  Henry 
plant  of  the  Xorthern  Iron  Company  about  a  year  ago. 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  governor  is  certainly  admirable, 
but  is  a  feature  exactly  not  easy  of  comprehension  to 
a  man  without  thorough  mechanical  training,  and  a  pre- 
judice against  these  machines  is  likely  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  furnacemen  on  this  account,  which  will 
make  their  introduction  slower  than  they  perhaps  other- 
wise might  be. 

It  is  a  well-accepted  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
turbine  is   far  higher  at  low  pressure  than   it  is  at  high. 


The  result  is  that  the  most  economical  form  of  steam- 
driven  apparatus  is  a  combined  unit  in  which  the  steam 
expands  down  to  about  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  good 
reciprocating  engine,  and  is  then  delivered  to  a  turbine 
on  its  way  to  the  condensers. 

In  spite  of  their  high  cost  it  is  notorious  among  oper- 
ating men  that  really  reliable  blowing  engines  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  The  problem  of  the  valves  is  in  itself  one 
of  great  difficulty.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  air 
inlet  valve  with  sufficient  area  to  allow  the  cylinder  to 
fill  absolutely  without  heavy  loss  by  suction,  and  at  the 
same  time  quick  enough  to  give  correct  results  at  the 
speeds   required   of   modern   engines. 

The  turbo  blower,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  the 
disability  that  it  must  have  stages  enough  to  blow  tht 
highest  pressure  ever  required,  although  this  high  pres- 
sure will  not.  in  ordinary  operation,  be  required  i  per 
cent,  of  the  time,  the  normal  pressure  being  perhaps  only 
half  as  great. 

If,  therefore,  we  make  a  turbo  blower  to  deliver  air 
of  a  certain  nearly  constant,  moderate  pressure,  and  a 
blowing  cylinder  of  comparatively  small  size  strong  enough 
to  deliver  air  to  the  desired  maximum  pressure,  we  shall 
have  bettered  the  conditions  of  operation  of  both  appar- 
atus, increasing  their  efficiency  and  reducing  their  cost. 
In  other  words,  the  turbo-blower  and  reciprocating-com- 
pressor  combined  are  more  efficient  than  either  apparatus 
alone,  exactly  as  the  engine-turbine  combination  is  more 
economical  in  the  consumption  of  steam. 

A  turbo-blower  supplying  air  compressed  to  8  lb.  to 
two  reciprocating  blowing  engines  would  enable  them  to 
deliver  as  much  air  as  three  drawing  air  from  the  atmos- 
pliere.  and  the  efficiencies  which  are  guaranteed  in  the 
use  of  exhaust  steam  by  the  builders,  combined  with  the 
guaranteed  efficiency  of  the  turbo,  indicate  that  this  can 
be  done  at  a  decided  saving  in  first  cost  and  with  an 
efficiency  certainly  no  lower,  probably  higher,  than  that 
of  either  unit  alone.  This  does  not  make  any  allowance 
for  th=  possibilities  of  spray  intercooling  between  the  turbo 
and  the  reciprocating  compressors,  which,  in  ordinary 
practice,  would  be  good  for  about  4  per  cent,  additional 
saving  at  a  very  low  cost. 

The  advantage  of  maintenance  is  undoubtedly  with  the 
turbo,  as  compared  with  reciprocating  engines.  At  the 
same  time  the  magnitude  of  the  alternations  of  stress  in 
the  reciprocating  engines  is  greatly  reduced  by  delivering 
to  them  partly  compressed  air,  and  the  problem  presented 
by  their  inlet  valve  gear,  which  has  given  so  many  bad 
hours  to  both  furnacemen  and  engine  designers,  is  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  delivering  to  them  denser  air  under 
pressure. 

It.  of  course,  cannot  be  denied  for  a  moment  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  reciprocating  machine  as  a  compressor 
is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  turbo,  except  for  the  lowest 
pressures,  while  the  advantages  of  positive  metering  of 
the  air  by  the  reciprocating  engine  will  cause  furnacernen 
to  accept  the  combined  apparatus  without  that  hesitation 
which    they    feel   toward    the   non-positive    turbo. 

As  long  as  all  conditions  remain  constant  the  speed 
of  the  turbine  will  be  unchanged,  but  if  the  pressure 
required  by  the  furnace  increases  a  little  more  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  steam  engine  by  its  governor,  and  this 
increased  quantity  of  steam  speeds  up  the  turbine  to  a 
slight  extent  and  so  causes  it  to  deliver  air  compressed  to 
a  slightly  higher  pressure. 

Mr.  Johnson  concluded  w-ith  expressing  the  conviction 
that  the  introduction  of  the  turbo-compressor  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  better  era  for  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  blastfurnaces,  but  that  its  best  and  easiest  application 
will  be  in  conjunction  with,  rather  than  in  supplanting, 
piston  blowing  engines.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  received  a  patent  lately  covering 
the   combination   described. 

Mr.  Rice's  paper  also  received  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  C.  J.  Bacon  and  H.  J.  Freyn.  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  South  Chicago.  Mr.  Bacon  regarded  the  shaft 
efficiency,  so  to  speak,  of  the  reciprocating  blowing  engine 
was  75.8  per  cent.,  being  the  product  of  94  per  cent.,  the 
efficiency  of  compression.  Sg  per  cent.,  the  efficiency  from 
a  volumetric  standpoint,  and  90.4  per  cent,  the  mechanical 
efficiency,  as  against  68  to  70  per  cent,  for  the  turbo  com- 
pressor. Prof.  Cardullo  suggested  the  use  of  smaller 
valves  on  blowing  engines — a  large  number  of.  say.  3-in. 
diameter  valves  of  steel  plate  to  overcome  the  troubles 
described  in  Prof.  Trinks'  paper. 

Mr.  Freyn  referred  briefly  to  numerous  interesting 
figures  being  obtained  for  the  LTnited  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration tending  to  indicate  conclusively  the  value  of  gas 
driven  blowing  engines.  He  said,  for  example,  that  in  a 
plant  of  four  furnaces  of  500  tons'  capacity  eight  blowing 
engines  might  be  installed,  six  for  use  and  two  for  spare, 
or  six  turbo-compressors,  four  for  use  and  two  for  spare. 
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The  gas  blowing  engine  is  in  the  lead  with  coal  at  $1.80  per 
long  ton,  but  where  coal  costs  nothing  the  turbo  is  ideal. 
Julian  Kennedy  and  he  took  issue  on  submitted  compara- 
tive figures,  but  it  is  felt  wise  to  withhold  publication  of 
these  until  they  can  be  offered  with  a  greater  degree  of 
authenticity  than  is  possible  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. It  was  explained  also  in  tlie  discussion  that  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  had  been  doing  consider- 
able experimental  work  in  this  direction,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  gained  that  shortly  one  should  expect  to  receive 
definite  information  of  a  type  of  blower  the  pressure-vol- 
ume characteristics  of  which  indicate  a  stability  calculated 
to  make  it  an  efficient  and  valuable  apparatus,  particularly 
for  parallel  operation. 

The  Steam-Hydraulic  Forging  Press 

.A  paper  on  power  forging,  with  special  reference  to 
steam-hydraulic  forging  presses,  by  Berthold  Gerdau  and 
George  Mesta  was  read  by  Mr.  Gerdau,  who  hails  from 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  and  whose  presence  added  to  the 
interest  of  his  lantern-slide  e.xplanation  of  the  paper. 
The  paper  compared  the  forgings  produced  by  hammering 


using  granulated  blast  furnace  slag  obtained  from  the 
Bessemer  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and 
limestone,  which  is  quarried  near  Butler,  Pa.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  3,500,000  bbl.  per  year.  The  com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
also  has  plants  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  and  at  Buffington, 
Ind.,  making  a  total  capacity  of  12,000,000  bbl.  per  year. 
In  the  local  plant  the  power  is  furnished  by  induction 
motors  supplied  with  current  from  the  gas  power  plant 
at  the  Carrie  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Returning  to  the  train  the  party  proceeded  to  East 
Pittsburgh,  where  the  works  of  the 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Machine  Company  were  visited.  The 
former  employs  14,000  people  and  has  50  acres  of  floor 
space  under  one  roof.  The  products  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  electrical  appliances,  from  heating  devices  for  domestic 
and  commercial  use  to  large  electric  locomotives,  including 
generators.  ^  to  10,000  kw, ;  motors,  i/ioo  to  3000  hp..  and 
transformers,  10  to  7,500,000  watts.  The  Westinghouse 
Machine-  Company  employs  2150  men  and  occupies  12 
acres  of  floor  space.     Its  products  are  steam  engines,  5  to 


\"iew  in  the  National  Works  of  the  National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


with  those  produced  by  pressing  and  illustrated  features 
of  various  steam-hydraulic  presses.  The  discussion  of  the 
paper,  like  that  of  others  of  the  papers,  had  to  be  cut 
short  and  was  mainly  to  the  point  that  in  comparing  the 
two  general  types  of  forging  machines  the  time  factor 
must  enter,  that  with  the  hammer  the  maximum  force  is 
exerted  at  the  starting  of  the  work  and  gradually  lessened, 
while  with  the  press  maximum  pressure  is  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  a  given  effort  of  the  press.  It  was 
felt  unjust  to  compare  the  two  types  of  forging  without 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the  composition  and 
temperature  of  the  material  being  worked. 

EXCURSIONS,  ENGINEERING  AND  OTHERWISE 

Many  of  those  who  arrived  before  Tuesday  evening 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  exhibit 
of  foundry  equipment  at  the  Exposition  Building,  which 
had  been  continued  beyond  the  close  of  the  American 
Foundrymen's  convention  of  the  week  before  so  that  the 
engineers  might  inspect  it.  The  first  regular  e.xcursion  of 
the  convention  was  that  to  the 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Company's  Works  at  Uni- 
versity, Pa.  This  trip  was  taken  Wednesday  afternoon  by 
special  train,  luncheon  being  served  on  the  train.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  works  the  party  was  divided  into  groups  and 
conducted  through  the  plant  by  guides  furnished  by  the 
company.     This  company   manufactures   Portland   cement. 


300  hp. ;  steam  turbines,  ^4  to  15.000  kw. ;  gas  engines.  10 
to  4000  hp. :  anthracite  and  bituminous  gas  producers ; 
Le  Blanc  jet  and  barometric  condensers,  and  air  pumps; 
Roncy  mechanical  stokers,  and  the  Melville-Mc.\lpine  tur- 
bine reduction  gear. 

National  Tube  Company. — Thursday  afternoon  was 
reserved  for  a  visit  to  the  National  Works  of  the  National 
Tube  Company  at  McKeesport.  Special  trolley  cars  car- 
ried the  visitors  over  the  picturesque  hilly  country  to 
McKeesport,  and  after  the  carefully  planned  walk  through 
the  works,  for  which  a  map  and  guides  had  been  provided, 
the  return  journey  to  Pittsburgh  was  made  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  by  a  boat  on  which  the  ladies  were  being 
entertained.  The  works  are  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length 
and  cover  about  100  acres.  Tubular  goods,  both  butt  and 
lap  weld,  from  Js  in.  to  30  in.  in  diameter,  are  manufac- 
tured from  the  iron  ore,  the  works  including  four  blast 
furnaces  and  accessories.  The  tube  and  pipe  mill  building 
proper  is  approximately  1600  ft.  long  and  600  ft.  wide, 
covering  23  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  building  in 
the  world  under  one  continuous  roof.  The  accompanying 
lialf-tone  engraving  will  give  an  idea  of  the  structure,  but 
the  different  furnaces  are  sufficiently  far  in  the  background 
to  make  it  inconvenient  to  attempt  to  explain  the  steps  in 
the  interesting  process  or  to  indicate  the  compact  arrange- 
ment of  the  12  lap-weld  furnaces  and  six  butt-weld  fur- 
naces in  the  building. 
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On  Thursday  evening  was  held  the  formal  reception 
and  dance,  which  took  place  in  the  Hotel  Schenley. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  following  the  steel  works  session 
of  Friday  morning,  a  large  party  went  to  the  Duquesne 
works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  a  still  larger 
party  went  to  the  works  of  the  Mesta  Machine  Company 
at  West  Homestead.  Special  booklets  and  special  trans- 
portation facilities  were  provided  for  both  these  trips. 

Duquesne  Works,  Carnegie  Steel  Company. — The 
visit  to  the  Duquesne  works,  with  its  181.5  acres  of  ground 
area,  its  9.31  miles  of  narrow-gauge  and  37.56  miles  of 
standard  gauge  works'  railroads  and  its  six  gigantic  blast 
furnaces,  was  specially  interesting  in  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  blast  furnace  gas  purifying  system  and  the  four 
3600-hp.  blast  furnace-gas  blowing  engines,  as  well  as  two 
2000-kvv.  gas-driven  electric  generating  units  in  one  of  the 
power  stations.  The  open-hearth  plant,  the  rolling  mills 
and  the  merchant  bar  department  were  inspected  in  turn. 

Mesta  Machine  Company. — The  visitors  to  the  Mesta 
works  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  model  industrial  establishment,  with  its  steel,  brick 
and  concrete  fireproof  buildings,  the  steam-hydraulic  press 
for  forging  work,  discussed  at  the  Friday  morning  session, 
and  a  large  amount  of  work  of  gigantic  size  being  turned 
out.  The  principal  product  of  the  works  is  machinery 
for  steel  mills,  blast  furnaces  and  power  plants,  including 
gas  and  steam  engines,  air  compressors,  rolls  and  gears  up 
to  24  ft.  in  diameter. 

A  smoker  and  entertainment,  given  by  the  Engineers' 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday  evening,  at 
the  Union  Club  in  the  Frick  Building,  closed  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting.  The  central  feature  was  a  humorous 
address  by  George  H.  Neilson  on  "A  Near  History  of 
•Crucible  Steel."  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  K.  M. 
Herr,  chairman  of  the  local  committee;  Elmer  K.  Hiles, 
secretary,  and  by  President  Meier  and  Secretary  Rice,  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  others. 

The  entertainment  of  the  ladies  was  complete.  It  in- 
«:luded  visits  to  institutions  of  national  reputation  and 
extended  automobile  trips.  The  boat  excursion  on  the 
Monongahela  River  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
ladies'  committee  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Albree. 

In  connection  with  the  gas  power  section  a  booklet 
containing  an  abridged  description  of  the  principal  gas 
power  installations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  of  the 
Pittsburgh  natural  gas  supply  and  government  producer 
experiments  was  issued.  It  gave  data  of  permanent  value 
whether  the  different  plants  could  all  be  visited  or  not.  In 
addition  to  this  was  prepared  a  handbook  of  the  meeting, 
•calculated  to  describe  Pittsburgh  in  points  of  its  historical 
and  engineering  attractions.  It  comprised  56  pages  of 
illustrations  and  descriptions  and  maps  of  Pittsburgh  and 
.the  Pittsburgh  district. 
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The  Corrosion  of  Iron* 


The  Influence  of  Impurities 


BY  JOHN  W.  COBB,  FARNLEY,  LEEDS. 


To  the  working  metallurgist  iron  is  not  a  chemical 
•unit,  but  declares  itself  unmistakably  a  complex  in  every 
sample  under  the  microscope.  A  study  of  the  corrosion 
of  iron  may  therefore  be  specially  directed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  its  various  and  visible  components,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  interesting  and  useful  results.  The  con- 
ditions of  rusting  in  any  metal  fall  into  the  following 
categories : 

1.  The  initiation  of  the  corrosion  of  a  pure  metal,  such 
as  a  (hypothetically)  chemically,  physically  and  electric- 
ally homogeneous  iron,  in  a  pure  and  homogeneous  me- 
dium, such  as  pure  dry  air  or  pure  water. 

2.  The  initiation  of  corrosion  of  a  pure  metal  in  a 
-medium  not  pure  or  not  homogeneous,  such  as  pure  iron 
in  ordinary  air,  water  or  both. 

3.  The  initiation  of  corrosion  of  an  impure  metal  in  a 
pure  medium,  such  as  commercial  iron  in  pure  water  or 
pure  dry  air. 

4.  The  initiation  of  corrosion  of  an  impure  metal  in 
an  impure  medium,  such  as  .commercial  iron  in  ordinary 
air  or  water,  or  both. 

In  each  case  another  set  of  conditions  arises,  not  neces- 
sarily the  same,  or  even  similar,  as  those  of  the  continuance 
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of  corrosion  after  initiation.  The  number  of  sets  of  con- 
ditions is  evidently  large,  and  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  difficult.  Thus  the  work  of  W.  H.  Walker,  J.  N. 
Friend  and  Lambert  and  Thomson,  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  only,  has  shown  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  come  to  a  final  conclusion  as  to  whether  water 
without  carbon  dioxide  corrodes  iron,  although  it  may  be 
said  to  be  generally  admitted  now  that  carefully  prepared 
pure  iron  and  water  interact,  if  at  all,  to  a  minimal  extent. 
The  author,  who  accepts  the  "electrolytic"  views,  has 
limited  his  inquiry  to  the  influence  of  the  various  impuri- 
ties of  commercial  iron  on  corrosion,  any  constituent  other 
than  iron  being  termed  an  impurity.  For  this  purpose  the 
very  useful  "ferroxyl"  indicator  of  Walker  and  Cushman 
was  employed,  and  a  study  was   made  of  the   following: 

1.  The  color  and  electrical  eft'ects  between  iron  and 
separate  impurities,  such  as  sulphides,  phosphides  and 
silicates. 

2.  The  same  effects  between  iron  and  steel  pieces  in 
electrical  communication. 

3.  The  behavior  of  iron,  steel  and  impurities  together 
and  separately  in  the  ferroxyl  indicator  as  disclosed  by 
observation  under  the-  microscope. 

The  indicator  was  made  by  neutralizing  an  aqueous 
solution  of  gelatin,  which  would  just  set  on  cooling,  with 
caustic  soda,  and  adding  a  little  potassium  ferricyanide 
and  phenolphthalein. 

A  Summary  of  Results 
The  work  may  be  summarized  thus : 

1.  The  results  are  interpreted  on  the  electrolytic  theory 
of  corrosion  as  elaborated  by  \\  .  H.  Walker,  Cushman  and 
others.  Thus  the  initiation  of  the  corrosion  of  iron  is 
regarded  as  depending  on  the  actual  contact  of  pure  iron 
and  a  conducting  impurity  immersed  in  or  connected  by 
an  electrolyte,  which  may  be  only  a  thin  film.  Continuance 
of  corrosion  necessitates  further  the  escape  or  oxidation 
of  the  polarizing  tihn  of  hydrogen,  and  also  that  the  iron 
compound  formed  by  initial  corrosion  on  the  metallic  iron 
should  not  be  an  impervious  and  non-conducting  covering. 

2.  Pure  iron  is  definitely  electro-positive  to  most  of 
its  impurities ;  that  is,  a  current  is  found  to  flow  through 
the  liquid  from  iron  to  impurity,  the  iron  going  into  com- 
bination with  some  substance  in  the  liquid,  and  the  im- 
purity remaining  undissolved.  Among  such  impurities 
were  found  phosphide,  sulphide,  carbide,  oxide  and  silicate 
of  iron.  With  carbon  (graphite)  the  effects  were  particu- 
larly marked.  All  the  iron  alloys  tried  (except  ferroman- 
ganese)  were  also  electro-negative  (o  pure  iron. 

3.  With  the  sulphide  and  silicate  of  manganese  little 
or  no  current  flowed,  because  both  were  non-conducting. 
Manganese  and  80  per  cent,  ferromanganese  were  found 
definitely  electro-positive  to  iron,  manganese  going  into 
solution,  while  iron  remained  undissolved. 

4.  Every  piece  of  commercial  iron  showed  electrical 
effects  with  any  other,  and  the  effects  between  portions 
of  the  same  piece  were  always  sufficient  to  induce  corrosion 
when  the  other  conditions  were  satisfied. 

5.  Microscopic  examination  disclosed  the  same  general 
action  before  noted  as  occurring  between  iron  and  its 
impurities :  the  iron  went  into  solution  around  the  im- 
purity. Manganese  sulphide  on  iron  went  into  solution, 
and  the  iron  also,  while  with  manganese  silicate  and  iron 
neither  was  attacked.  Manganese  and  ferromanganese 
went  into  solution  on  iron,  which  was  unattacked  ,and  even 
preserved. 

6.  The  presence  of  an  impurity  determines  so  many 
corrosion  centers  for  iron,  and  so  its  influence  depends 
more  on  quality  and  distribution  than  quantity:  thus  a 
more  homogeneous  iron,  even  if  chemically  less  pure,  may 
be  more  highly  resistant  to  corrosion. 

7.  Certain  rapidly  appearing  corrosion  centers  in  all 
irons  examined  were  not  visibly  related  to  impurities  recog- 
nized under  the  microscope. 

♦-•-• 

That  illuminating  engineering  service  is  a  recognized 
assistance  which  those  investigating  artificial  lighting  may 
be  expected  to  look  for  is  indicated  by  the  joint  announce- 
ment of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  Norman  Macbeth  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  department  for  the  companies, 
the  illuminating  engineering  department,  for  consultation 
and  for  issuing  plans  and  specifications  for  lighting 
projects. 
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Amftomiatic  Temipeiratare  ComiiLrolliinig  Iimsitrainnieinit 

A  New  Device  for  Hardening  and  Annealing  Furnaces 


BY    E.    F.     LAKE,    BAYONXE,    N.    J. 


'I'lie  natural  growth  uf  niacliincry  and  machine  tools 
has  created  a  demand  for  liner  and  finer  work  as  time 
progressed.  Thus  we  find  to-day  that  pieces  must  be  made 
within  o.ooi  in.  of  the  correct  size  that  some  years  ago 
were  good  enough  if  they  were  within  0.03125  in.  of  size. 
This  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  various  parts  has  re- 
sulted in  a  demand  on  the  hardener  for  better  and  closer 
work, 

lo  get  the  work  closer  to  size  and  truer  to  shape  in 
the  hardening  room  has  created  a  demand  for  furnaces 
and  instruments  with  which  the  work  can  be  done.  Where 
a  few  years  ago  the  forge  fire  was  considered  the  only 
essential  for  a  hardening  room,  to-day  we  have  muffle, 
oven,  revolving  retort,  lead  and  salt  baths,  hardening,  an- 
nealing and  tempering  furnaces ;  hot  plates,  etc.  These  are 
heated  with  fuel  oil,  gas  and  electricity,  and  have  various 
kinds  of  pyrometers  or  other  instruments  for  measuring, 
indicating  and  recording  their  temperatures. 

With  all  of  the  improved  apparatus,  however,  it  has 
been  difficult  heretofore  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace,  in  which  the  steels  are  heated  within  many  degrees 
of  the  correct  one  for  hardening.  When  done  it  required 
the  constant  watching  of  the  valves  and  the  burners  by 
the  operator,  and  a  continual  turning  of  them  to  regulate 
the  heat  properly  and  hold  it  at  the  desired  temperature. 
This  was  usually  all  one  man  could  do  while  watching  the 
lieat  indicated  by  the  pyrometer. 

.\fter   spending  many  years   investigating,   experiment- 


Fig.    1. —  1  lie    (Jperatnig    .Mechanism   .Attached    to    tlie    l'\  ronieter    In- 
dicator. 

ing  and  testing,  the  American  Gas  Furnace  Company, 
Elizabeth,  \.  J.,  has  perfected  and  placed  upon  the  market 
an  instrument  that  will  automatically  control,  within  5  deg. 
either  way  from  the  desired  temperature  the  heat  of  any 
furnace  using  gas  for  fuel.  While  this  statement  may  ap- 
pear simple  on  its  face,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
had  to  be  done  before  an  instrument  that  would  operate 


correctly  was  developed.  Many  have  attempted  the  feat, 
but  the  various  instruments  that  have  been  designed  by 
others  have  retarded  the  action  of  the  pyrometer  indicator, 
and  consequently  destroyed  the  correctness  of  its  readings, 
i  his  new  instrument  has  overcome  all  of  the  troubles  en- 
countered by  others  by  using  a  mechanism  that  is  very 
ingenious.  Even  though  it  appears  complicated  and  deli- 
cate, its  design  and  the  principle  on  which  it  works  are 
such  that  the  various  parts  have  no  cause  to  wear  quickly 
or  get  out  of  order.  In  no  way  does  it  retard  the  travel 
of  the  indicator  pointer  of  the  pyrometer,  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

In  designing  this  instrument  several  conditions  had  to- 
be  met.  First,  it  was  found  that  for  accurate  control  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  fire  end  and  pyrometer  with  which. 
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-Sketch   Showing   ilovenient  of  ,-\rrii   Extensions. 


to  indicate  the  heat.  The  pointer  on  the  dial  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  objective  point  on  which  to  start  the  desigrt 
of  the  instrument.  As  this  continually  travels  back  and 
forth  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature  inside  the- 
furnace,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  devise  a  way  to  make 
it  operate  a  mechanism  that  was  strong  enough  to  open 
and  close  the  gas  and  the  air  valves  through  which  the 
fuel  passes  to  the  burners  that  supply  the  heat  to  the 
furnace.  This  must  be  done  to  increase  and  decrease  the- 
heat  when  necessary,  and  it  must  be  done  without  retard- 
ing the  action  of  the  pointer.  To  retard  it  would  ruin  the 
instrument  by  making  the  temperature  readings  unreli- 
able. 

That  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished  will  be- 
plainly  seen  by  a  close  examination  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  instrument,  which  consists  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct parts.  One  of  these  is  attached  to  the  pyrometer 
indicator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  and  the  other  to  the  furnace. 
In  action,  it  opens  and  closes  ports  that  either  turn  a- 
current  of  compressed  air  into  the  atmosphere  or  allow  it 
to  flow  to  the  second  part,  which  is  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace, as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
air  supply  to  run  furnaces  of  this  kind,  it  can  easily  be 
piped  to  the  instrument,  and  with  very  little  cost. 

In  Fig.  I  the  wires  shown  at  A  connect  the  thermo- 
couple or  hot  end  to  the  pyrometer  indicator.  By  turning 
the  knob  B,  Fig.  4,  the  threaded  end  C.  Fig.  i,  of  the  rod 
is  operated  and  revolves  the  cup  D  to  make  the  pointer  E 
point  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  hold 
the  furnace  for  hardening  the  work. 

Power  is  obtained  to  operate  the  instrument  through  ^ 
current  of  air  that  enters  from  the  back  of  the  instrument 
and  passes  through  the  port  F,  Fig.  3.  This  enters  the 
chamber  G.  strikes  the  blades  of  the  turbine  H  and  causes 
It  to  revolve,  its  speed  being  controlled  by  two  governors,  I. 
The  cover  J  and  the  oil  pan  K  were  removed  in  Fig.  i 
to  show  the  operating  mechanism  better.  When  the  air 
revolves  the  turbine  H,  Fig.  3.  it  also  rotates  the  worm  L,. 
which  is  attached  thereto,  and  this  in  turn  revolves  the 
worm  gear  M.  This  moves  the  piece  N  in  and  out  as  its 
inner  end  is  fastened  to  the  far  end  of  the  shaft  on  which 
the  worm  gear  M  is  located.  The  piece  N  forces  out 
the  rod  O,  and  this  siiuultaneously  turns  the  two  cams  P" 
partly  over  and  moves  out  the  rod  Q.  The  two  cams  are 
attached  to  each  other,  and  this  movement  reverses  the- 
action  of  the  arms  S:  i.e..  stops  the  arm  that  has  been 
oscillating  and  sets  in  motion  the  opposite  one.  The  rod  Q 
slides  back  and  forth  in  the  opening  R  and  this  movement- 
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opens  and  closes  ports  that  allow  the  current  of  air  to 
either  pass  into  the  atmospnere  or  into  the  part  of  the 
instrument  tl-at  is  attached  to  the  furnace,  Fig.  5.  It  thus 
furnishes  the  power  to  open  and  close  the  gas  and  the  air 
ports.  Of  the  two  arms  S,  Fig.  3,  that  ride  on  the  cams  P, 
one  is  constantly  oscillating  in  and   out   by  its  lower  end 


right  arm  extension  also  has  the  same  range  of  motion 
and  is  oscillating  in  and  out  of  the  slot  in  the  indicator 
dial.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  sufficiently  for  the 
indicator  pointer  b  to  reach  the  position  shown,  the  right 
arm  extension  t  presses  the  indicator  pointer  against  the 
dial,  as  shown.    This  trips  and  throws  the  cam  />  over  to  a 


Fig.  3. — \"iew  of  the  Various  Parts  of  the  Operating  Mechanism. 


entering  and  leaving  the  depression  in  its  respective  cam. 
When  starting  the  furnace  the  right-hand  arm  extension  T 
is  the  one  that  oscillates  in  and  out  of  the  slot  U  on  the 
indicator  dial.  The  oil  pan  K  fits  on  the  pin  F  and  covers 
the  worm  and  worm  gear  so  that  these  may  be  kept  run- 
ning in  oil  by  filling  the  pan  K. 

The  Cperi  ion  of  the  Instrurent 

In  starting  up  the  furnace  the  gas  and  the  air  valves  are 
turned  on  full  and  the  temperature  starts  to  rise.     The  left 


different  position.  The  cam  then  forces  the  right  arm 
extension  out  to  the  stationary  position  shown  by  the  left 
arm  extension  and  starts  the  latter  oscillating. 

Tne  gripping  of  the  pointer  is  only  momentary,  and 
when  the  arm  extension  is  thrown  back  to  the  stationary 
position  it  leaves  the  pyrometer  pointer  free  to  travel  to 
the  right  and  take  care  of  any  lag  that  occurs.  This 
motion  also  transmits  power  to  the  low-er  part  of  the 
apparatus  and  thus  closes  the  gas  and  the  air  ports  that 
supply  fuel  to  the  furnace  for  heating.  As  the  furnace 
cools  the  indicator  pointer  b  travels  backward   to   record 


-The    Mechanism    Assembled    in    tiie    Case. 
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-The    Operating   Mechanism   Installed   in   Connection   with   a 
Furnace. 


arm  extension  t  is  then  stationary  in  the  position  shown 
Fig.  2,  which  is  a  view  looking  down  on  the  instrument 
from  above.  When  in  motion  it  has  the  range  shown  from 
that  position  to  the  one  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.     The 


the  lower  temperatures,  and  in  so  doing  left  arm  extension 
(  will  grip  it,  trip  and  move  back  to  the  stationary  posi- 
tion and  the  right  arm  extension  t  will  start  oscillating. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  retardation  of  the 
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action  of  the  pyrometer  indicator  B,  Fig.  3,  as  tlie  arms 
merely  grip  it  against  the  dial  for  an  instant  and  then 
release    it.      This    instant    of    gripping   throws    the    switch 


Fig.   6. — The    Dial  and  the   Pointers  of  the   Mechanism. 

that  turns  the  gas  and  the  air  on  and  off  and  either  re- 
duces the  temperature  in  the  furnace  or  raises  it.  By  this 
action  it  is  very  easy  to  control  the  temperature  within  a 
range  of  10  deg.  F.  or  within  5  deg.  either  way  of  the 
required  temperature  and  maintain  the  furnace  tempera- 
ture constant  at  this  point  throughout  the  day. 

The  above  described  movements  of  the  instrument  open 
and  close  ports  that  control  an  air  current  that  passes 
from  this  part  of  the  instrument  through  a  j4-in.  pipe,  A', 
to  the  lower  part  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  air  coming  through 
this  pipe  enters  a  diapliragm  located  in  the  casting"  V  and 
raises  a  sleeve  in  the  cylinder  W.  This  sleeve  contains 
ports  opposite  each  gas  and  air  inlet,  and  these  are  opened 
when  the  sleeve  raises.  A\'hen  the  air  current  is  shut  off 
from  above  the  sleeve  drops  and  the  ports  are  closed. 
The  distances  that  the  ports  can  be  opened  and  closed 
are  regulated  by  levers,  X.  The  dial  on  which  these  levers 
move  and  the  levers  are  best  shown  in  Fig  6. 

These  levers  merely  open  or  close  the  space  in  which 
the  pin  Y,  Fig.  5,  travels  by  screwing  the  rings,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  up  or  down  on  the  threaded  hub.  This 
pin  is  attached  to  the  sleeve  that  operates  in  the  cylinder 
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ring  and  the  minimum  distance  when  it  strikes  the  lower 
one.  The  position  in  which  these  levers  X  are  usually 
placed  when  holding  a  furnace  at  a  hardening  tempera- 
ture of  about  1450  deg.  is  shown  by  their  position  in 
Fig.  6.  The  pointer  Z  is  merely  used  to  show  the  position 
at  which  the  lever  on  the  lower  ring  was  set,  so  that  the 
furnace  may  be  shut  down  and  started  up  again  the  next 
morning  without  any  experimenting.  The  lever  X  that  is 
located  at  the  pointer  Z  registers  the  lowest  point  of  the 
opening  of  the  ports  in  the  sleeve  in  the  cylinder  Y,  Fig.  5, 
while  the  second  lever  X  is  turned  to  register  the  maxi- 
mum opening. 

In  Fig.  7  tlie  complete  instrument  is  shown  as  it  is 
attached  to  a  furnace  that  is  set  up  ready  to  operate. 
The  door  of  the  pyrometer  indicator  is  thrown  open  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  mechanism.  This  door  is  pro- 
vided with  a  key.  and  thus  the  instrument  mav  be  set  at 


and  contains  the  ports  that  shut  off  or  admit  the  gas 
the  air.  Thus  the  tnaximum  distance  that  the  ports 
be  opened  is  reached  when  the  pin  Y  strikes  the  upper 


Fig.   8. — Two  Instruments  in   Daily  Use  for  Over  Two  Years  at  the 

Plant    of    the    American    Swiss    File    &    Tool    Works, 

Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

any  temperature  and  the  door  locked  so  it  will  not  be 
tampered  with  or  changed  until  the  work  being  heat- 
treated  in  the  furnace  requires  a  change.  The  tire  end 
and  the  indicator  are  of  the  Bristol  type  of  pyrometer. 
The  wires  from  the  fire  end  are  run  through  the  tank  A, 
in  which  a  circulation  of  cool  water  is  maintained  by  the 
pipes  B.  This  cools  the  wires  and  prevents  any  heat 
from  traveling  along  them  from  the  furnace  to  the  pyro- 
meter indicator  and  thus  give  a  false  reading.  The  pipe  C 
is  the  one  through  which  the  air  travels  from  the  in- 
dicator mechanism  to  the  diaphragm  to  operate  the  slide 
valve  for  gas  and  air.  After  the  valves  have  once  been 
opened  to  supply  the  furnace  and  the  instrument  with  the 
necessary  power  and  fuel  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch 
them  again,  as  the  instrument  automatically  turns,  both 
the  air  and  the  gas.  off  and  on  wdien  it  is  necessary.  The 
only  reason,  therefore,  for  touching  the  globe  valves  would 
lie  for  making  an\-  necessary  repairs. 

Results  in  Service 

Before  placing  these  instruments  on  the  market  the 
American  Gas  Furnace  Company  placed  three  in  the  Amer- 
ican Swiss  File  and  Tool  Company's  plant  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J.  Two  of  these  have  been  in  daily  use  for 
hardening  files,  and  the  hardeners  say  they  would  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  them.  It  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  losses  caused  from  non-uniformity  in  the  harden- 
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ing  temperatures,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  nnicli  more 
uniform  product  in  the  run  of  1000  dozen  hies.  In  this 
case  one  man  hardens  many  dozens  in  a  day  and  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout  the  day  is  of  vital  importance, 
as  each  file  must  be  the  equal  of  any  of  the  others. 

On  some  of  the  thinner  tiles  it  has  been  found  that 
a  variation  of  10  deg.  in  the  hardening  temperature  would 
cause  the  file  to  be  thrown  out  as  useless.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  too  high  a  temperature  would  cause  them 
to  be  very  brittle  and  break.  Owing  to  their  thinness  the 
high  temperature  would  not  leave  the  center  as  soft  as 
would  make  it  tough  enough  to  withstand  the  strains  put 
upon  it,  while  too  low  a  temperature  would  not  give  the 
edge  of  the  teeth  a  hardness  that  would  withstand  the  cut- 
ting strain  put  upon  them.  Before  attaching  and  using 
the  temperature  regulating  instrument  some  130  dozen  files 
in  a  lot  of  1000  dozen  were  thrown  out  and  condemned, 
while  after  the  instrument  was  put  in  the  losses  were 
reduced  to  about  si.x  dozen  per  thousand  dozen. 

In  the  hardening  of  any  piece  of  which  duplicate  parts 
are  made  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  is  very  applicable  and  had  been  badly  needed  for 
some  time.  With  it  the  pyrometer  can  be  set  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature  for  the  day's  work  of  hardening,  the  fur- 
nace heated  up  to  that  temperature,  and  after  this,  the 
hardening  can  be  started  with  the  assurance  that  the  tem- 
perature will  remain  constant  unless  the  fire  end  gets  out 
of  order  or  something  breaks  down. 

Since  putting  the  instruments  in  the  file  works  it  has 
been  improved  somewhat,  and  the  instrument  shown  in 
Fig.  7  is  slightly  different  from  those  in  Figs.  8  and  9. 
The  principles  on  which  they  operate  are  the  same,  how- 
ever, and  one  would  have  to  have  the  instruments  side  by 
side  to  see  the  difference  between  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  7 
and  that  in  Fig.  8. 

In  Fig.  9  is  shown  an  instrument  that  has  been  con- 
nected up  to  two  annealing  furnaces.  To  use  it  on  either 
furnace  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  fire  end,  with 
its  water  cooling  tank.  This  instrument  has  been  in  use 
for  three  years,  and  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind  that  was 
made.  It  has  proved  very  successful,  however,  and  has 
been  in  constant  use  since  it  was  installed,  and  even 
though  the  instrument  may  appear  to  be  delicate  this  one 
has  never  been  repaired  in  any  way,  and  stands  to-day 
just  as  it  did  when  it  was  installed. 

It  would  not  be  much  of  a  task  to  attach  a  clock 
movement  to  the  threaded  rod  C,  Fig.  I,  which  sets  the 
pointer  E  to  the  temperature  desired  in  the  furnace,  and 
thus  gradually  lower  the  temperature  to  make  the  an- 
nealing furnaces  slow  cooling.  This  could  be  regulated 
to  cool  the  furnace  off  as  slowly  or  quickly  as  desired.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  heat  treating  of  steel  is  a 
reliable  slow  cooling  annealing  furnace  that  will  work 
entirely  automatically.  With  a  clock  arrangement  attached 
to  this  instrument  it  would  seem  to  be  the  ideal  mechanism 
for  that  purpose.     Many  uses  can   also  be   found   for  the 
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Kig. 


9. — An    Installation    of  the   Initrument  in   Connection    with   Two 
Annealing    Furnaces. 


1-ig.    10. —  the    Indicator    Lscd    in    tlie    (  Itticc. 

instrument  on  hardening  and  tempering  furnaces  as  well 
as  annealing,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  absolute  accuracy 
is  required  in  all  heat  treating  operations  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
fact  that  this  instrument,  or  instruments  of  this  kind,  will 
be  much  more  used  in  the  future. 

That  it  does  not  in  any  w'ay  complicate  or  prevent  the 
operation  of  pyrometers  of  different  makes  is  shown  by 
the  apparatus  in  Fig.  10.  The  instrument  to  the  right 
under  the  incandescent  lamp  is  a  pyrometer  indicator  that 
is  wired  to  the  lead-hardening  furnaces  and  annealing  fur- 
naces shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  This  is  located  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  at  some  distance  from  the  furnaces,  so 
that  the  superintendent  may  always  know  what  tempera- 
ture the  different  furnaces  are  running  at  by  merely  throw- 
ing in  the  switch  that  connects  it  to  the  individual  tur- 
nace  to  be  inspected.  In  this  case  the  switch  for  the  small 
hardening  furnace  was  thrown  in  and  the  pointer  indi- 
cated the  temperature  at  which  it  was  then  running, 
namely,  1450  deg.  F.  The  instrument  to  the  left  is  a 
Thwing  pyrometer  that  is  used  for  testing  the  other  pyro- 
meters to  see  that  they  are  indicating  properly.  This  is 
carried  to  the  various  furnaces  and  the  hot  end,  shown 
hanging  on  a  hook  under  the  pyrometer,  is  inserted  in 
each  furnace  to  get  its  temperature  and  compare  it  with 
the  one  attached  to  the  furnace. 

•"'•"• 

Russian  Pig  Iron  Soaring. — According  to  Consul 
John  H.  Grout,  Odessa,  Russia,  information  received  from 
Xicolaief  is  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  organization  of  the 
syndicate  to  control  the  pig-iron  market  in  South  Russia 
is  being  seriously  felt  by  consumers,  all  being  short  of 
raw  material.  Prices  of  pig  iron  have  advanced  to  what 
is  considered  to  be  an  absurd  price.  Where  the  former 
quotation  was  22;^  cents  per  pood  (36  lb.),  equal  to 
$14  per  ton,  present  prices  have  reached  51^/2  cents,  or 
$32  per  ton.  and  even  at  this  price  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  deliveries  on  time.  It  is  stated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  syndicate  are  storing  up  large  quantities 
of  pig  iron  to  further  enhance  prices.  On  account  of  ad- 
vanced prices  of  raw  iron,  those  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments have  been  raised  all  along  the  line.  To  counteract 
this  condition  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
manufacturers  interested,  it  is  said  that  the  government 
authorities  contemplate  admitting  10,000,000  poods  (160,- 
000  tons)  of  foreign  pig  iron  at  reduced  rates  of  duty. 
— ♦-•-» 

The  Long  Island  Hardware  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  to  conduct  a  whole-  ■ 
sale  business  in  factory,  contractors'  and  railroad  supplies 
at  71-77  Jackson  avenue.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  F.  A. 
Scholl,  formerly  with  Topping  Brothers,  New  York  City, 
is  president  and  treasurer,  and  the  secretary.  C.  F.  Wil- 
liams, was  formerly  connected  with  John  W.  Petrey,  of 
Long  Island  City. 
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By-Product  Coke  Ovens  in  America 

The  following  list  of  by-product  coking  plants,  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  believed 
to  embrace  practically  all  that  liave  been  installed  to  date 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada : 

No.  of 
Vnited-Otto  ovens 

Lackawanna    Steel    Company,    Lackawanna,    X.    V *S64 

Camden   Coke    Company,    Camden.    X.    } 50 

Carnegie   Steel    Company,   South    Sharon,   Pa 212 

Cambria    Steel    Company,    Johnstown, 313 

Maryland    Steel    Company.    Sparrows    Point,    Md 200 

Hamilton    Otto    Coke    Company.    Hamilton.    Ohio 50 

Citizens*    Gas    Company.    Indianapolis.    Ind 50 

Michigan    Alkali    Company,    Wyandotte.    Mich 30 

Zenith    Furnace    Companv,    Diiluth,    Minn 50 

Olio-Hoffman 

Hominion    Steely  Corporation.    Sydney,    X.    S 500 

New    Kngland  Gas  &   Coke  Company.   Everett.   Mass 400 

Camden    Coke    Company,    Camden.    X.    J 100 

L'nited  Coke  &  Gas  Company,  Glassport,  Pa 120 

Cambria    Steel   Company,   Johnstown,   Pa 60 

Lackawanna   Iron  &  Steel   Company.   Lebanon.   Pa 232 

H.TiiiiliiMi    Otto   Coke   Company,    llamilton.    (_>hTO 50 

r     ■V,0r       \    -■  V 


Of  the  13  plants  of  Semet-Solvay  ovens  in  the  United 
States,  two  are  owned  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company 
and  the  others  are  operated  by  the  Semet-Solvay  Com- 
pany, the  coke  produced  being  turned  over  to  the  com- 
pany whose  name  appears  as  owner.  Tar  and  ammonia 
are  recovered  as  by-products  from  all  of  the  plants  in 
the  above  table,  e.\cept  that  of  the  Xova  Scotia  Steel  & 
Coal   Company. 


Handling  Sand  in  the  Foundi^ 

Sand  Elevating  Equipment  to  Hoppers  Discharging 

to  Molding  Machines  on  the  Foundr>''s 

Second  Floor 

Molding  machines  located  on  what  is  substantially  the 
second  floor  of  the  foundry,  a  sand  handling  floor  under- 


\  iew  in  Foundiy  01    the   General    Fire   Extinguisher   Company,   .\uburn.  K.    1..    Snowing    uie    Jellrcv     KiKkct    conveyors    i>eiivering    Sand    to 
Molding   Alachines  and  the  Floor  Gratings  Through  Which  Sand  After  Casting  Is  Dumped. 

c:^1„f,f"p^'?''''°v-  c  X-    1-  ,n  neath  to  which  the  sand  is  discharged  after  a  heat  and 

Ijolvay  Process   Companv.   Syracuse.   X.    \ 40  ,  ■   ,     •  ,         ,        •  ,       ,  ,  -      1 

Empire  Coke  Company,  Geneva.  X.  Y 46  which  IS  on  a  level  With  the  yard:  a  System  ot  elevators 

Dunbar-  Furnace   Compan>%    Dunbar,    Pa. 110  for  hfting  the  sand  and  Storing  it  for  use  in  hoppers  above 

Suburban   Gas   &   Llectnc  Company.   Chester,   Pa 40  ,  ,  ,?  ,  .  ,  .,",.-  ,,      ■ 

F.  H.  Buhl  Coke  Works.  Sharon.  Pa 25  the  molding  machines,  describes  briefly  an  unusually  inter- 

Pennsylvania    Steel   Company,   Lebanon,    Pa 90  esting  equipment  installed  at  Auburn.  R.  I.,  in  the  foundry 

Pcnnsvlvania    Steel    Companv.    Steelton,    Pa 120  .     ,"    ^     "^      ,    ,,.        _      .  .   ,  _  '       - 

National  Tube  Company,   Benwood.   W.  Va 120  of  the  General  I-ire  Extinguisher  Company.     It  represents 

Tennessee    Coal,    Iron    &   Railroad    Company.    Ensley.    Ala 240  an    instructive    Studv    of    the    mechanical    handling    of    ma- 
Central   Iron   &  Coal   Companv,   Tuscaloosa.   -Ma 40  -    .  it  1    '  1     •      *.  ,  ,  ■ 

By-Products  Coke  Corporation.  South  Chicago.  Ill 200  terial.    and   the   elevators    and    incidental    machinery    were 

Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Company.  Milwaukee.   Wis 160  installed  bv  the  Teflfrev  Mfg.  Companv,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Solvay    Process    Lompanv,    Delrav.    Mich 132  ■  .         '.■-  •,, 

People's  Heat  &  Light  Company.' Halifax,  X.  S 10  A  part  of  the  installation  may  be  seen  in  the  large  half- 

r,    Ro'i't'crg       ,   ^  _  ,     ,  A-    V-  001  tone  engraving,  which  shows  nine  of  the  seventeen  bucket 

Lackawanna    .Steel    Companv.    Lackawanna.    X.    \ 282  *         ,  ^        ..       , 

Lackawanna   Iron    &    Steel    Companv.    Lebanon.    Pa 5  elevators,   which   lift   the   sand    from   the   floor  below   tO  the 

Retort  Coke  Oven  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio 105  hoppers.     The  remaining  eight  buckets  are  located  at  the 

Lehigh   Coke   Company,    South   Bethlehem,    Pa t300  right  side  and  are  not  shown  in  the  picture.     -Another  view 

T,,.  ^"fff",    r~  r-         T  J  c^n  shows  how   each   elevator   discharges  into  a  pair  of  sand 

riinois    Steel    Company,    Gary.    Ind 560  ,  ,.  ,       ,  ,        ,  ,  ,     ,,  ■  r        ,  ■  1 

Illinois    Steel    Company,    toliet.    111 280  hoppers,    directly   beneath    the   clamshell   valves   of   which 

..     ^^"  ?'"'?.'l   ,  ^  r-    ,  r-  e-j        -vi-        ^-    o  ,„  "s  locatcd  3  molding  machine  in  each  case.    The  man  oper- 

iMova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Sidnev  Mines.  X.   S 30  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,       .  , 

Bernard  '  ating  these  machines   opens  the  valve,   letting  the  neces- 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Sidney  Miies.  X.  S ..   120  sary    amount    of    Sand    drop    by    gravity    to    the    machine. 

Total    6.035  thereby   not   only   cutting   down   the   labor  in   the   making 

""r;  J  .c        ,o»  .      J  of  the  molds  but  doing  awav  with  the  loss  of  space  ordi- 

•Contracted   for;    188   completed.  .,  .,,.?--  ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,, 

tUnder  construction.  narilv   occupied   bv   piles   of    sand   on   the   molding    floor. 
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The  molding  floor,  as  stated,  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  as  the  first  floor,  or  base- 
ment, is  on  the  same  grade  as  the  surrounding  yard,  an 


means  of  gears,  as  shown  in  the  large  engraving.  While 
the  elevators  are  incased  with  wood,  the  sand  hoppers 
are  of  steel. 

After  the  molds  are  complete,  they  are  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  after  the  heat  the  castings  are  knocked  out 
of  the  sand  and  the  sand  is  dropped  through  the  gratings 
in  the  molding  floor,  indicated  in  the  large  view.  On 
reaching  the  basement,  the  sand  is  screened  and  tempered 
and  ready  to  be  elevated  to  the  hoppers  for  use  a  sec- 
ond time. 

It  is  learned  from  tlie  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Company  that  a 
similar  equipment  has  been  supplied  to  the  General  Elec- 
trx  Company  in  its  foundry  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  Detroit  Industrial  Exposition. — The  Board  of 
Commerce  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  making  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  an  industrial  exposition,  which  will  be  open 
fn  im  June  20  to  July  6.  Wayne  Pavilion,  the  most  spacious 
auditorium  of  the  city,  will  be  occupied,  together  with  a 
temporary  structure,  covering  adjacent  property.  A  total 
floor  area  of  45,000  sq.  ft.  will  thus  be  provided.  The 
temporary  hall  is  constructed  of  wood  and  staff,  of  attrac- 
tive design.  Detroit  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
.\merican  industrial  cities.  The  growth  of  its  manu- 
facturing business  has  been  phenomenal,  not  only  with 
the  automobile  builders  and  makers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories, but  in  a  large  variety  of  other  lines.  The  list  of 
products  is  exceptionally  varied.  The  directory  of  ex- 
hibitors has  just  been  issued  in  an  attractive  pamphlet. 


Molding  JIachine   Sand   Hoppers  of   System   Installed  by  lUe  Jeffrey 
Mfg.   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

arrangement  which  allows  for  convenient  carting  of  the 
molding  sand.  The  molding  sand  from  the  yard  is  dumped 
in  piles  on  the  basement  floor  as  indicated  in  one  of  the 
illustrations. 

The  operation  of  the  system  is  briefly  as  follows :    The 
sand   on   the   h.Tsement  floor   is   shoveled   into   the   receiving 


View  in  Foundry  Basement  at  Foot  of  Sand  Elevators  and  Below  Moldinj 
Floor  Gratings. 


An  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company 
Announcement 

Consumers  of  black  and  galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets 
are  interested  in  an  announcement  made  by  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  This  company  has  always 
discredited  the  accelerated  acid  test  as  a  measure  of 
corrosion,  in  which  attitude  it  has  been  supported  by  the 
majority  of  sheet  manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  practically 
all  eminent  metallurgists:  and  this  attitude  it  still  main- 
tains. The  use  of  this  test  has  grown  in  the  last  few 
years,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers and  of  eminent  metallurgists,  it 
is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  railroad  engi- 
neers, architects  and  others.  To  meet  this 
special  requirement,  the  American  Sheet  & 
Tin  Plate  Coinpany  has  developed  a  ma- 
terial possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of 
its  famous  Apollo  best  bloom  and  at  the 
same  time  having  the  added  qualification 
of  fully  meeting  the  accelerated  acid  test; 
'ir.  more  plainly  speaking,  being  less  soluble 
in  acid  than  any  iron  or  steel  sheets  here- 
tofore placed  on  the  market. 

The  accelerated  acid  test  is  presumed 
by  many  to  be  a  direct  measure  of  cor- 
rosion. In  reality  it  is  simply  a  measure 
of  solubility  of  metals  in  sulphuric  acid 
of  a  stipulated  degree  of  strength,  and  it 
has  been  the  contention  of  this  company 
that  no  relationship  existed  between  this 
test  and  corrosion  under  normal  or  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  This  acid  test  has  been 
associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with,  and 
apparently  carried  with  it.  the  idea  of  ex- 
ceptional purity;  the  usual  metalloids  being 
considered  in  this  connection  as  impurities. 
The  fact  that  this  material  possesses  with 
it  all  the  good  features  of  Apollo  best 
bloom  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  its 
efficiency   to   the   discriminating   purchaser. 


hoppers  and  the  sand  is  elevated  and  discharged  to  the 
bifurcated  hoppers  above  the  machines.  Each  hopper  has 
a  capacity  of  about  1000  lb.  of  sand.  The  clamshell  valves 
allow  for  regulating  the  discharge  of  the  sand  to  the  ma- 
chine. Each  elevator  has  a  rated  capacity  of  about  10 
tons  per  hour  and  the  power  is  applied  to  each  elevator 
by   a   separate    motor    directly   connected    to   the    head   by 


The  Ducharme  Wrench  &  Machine  Company.  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  has  been  delayed  in  completing  its  new 
plant,  but  indications  point  to  the  machinery  being  erected 
and  ready  for  operation  by  the  end  of  June.  The  com- 
pany removed  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  secure  larger 
quarters  for  the  manufacture  of  a  patented  pipe  vise,  pipe 
wrench,  etc. 
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Combined   Jarring   and   Squeezer  Molding 
Machine 


stands  between  them  and  in  this  way  the  exertion  of  bend- 
ing over  to  close  the  molds  is  eliminated.  No  elaborate 
outlay  is  required  to  install  the  machine  and  it  is  simply 


A  new  type  of  combined  jarring  and  squeezer  molding 
machine  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  A.  Buch's 
Sons  Company.  Elizabethtown,  Pa.  The  special  features 
of  it  are  simplicity  of  construction,  ease  of  operation,  no 
great  installing  expense  and  mechanical  preparation  of  the 
molds.     The   field   for   which    it   is   especially   adapted   is 


Fig.    1. — A   New   Type   of  Jarring   and   Squeezer    Molding    Machine 
Made  by  the  A.   Buch's  Sons  Company,   Elizabethtown,   Pa. 

molding  patterns  for  deep  work,  such  as  piston  rings  and 
other  automobile  parts.  Fig.  i  is  a-  general  view  of  the 
machine,  while  Fig  2  shows  the  snap  flask  used  with  it. 

The  machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and  un- 
skilled laborers  can  learn  to  operate  it  quickly  and  turn 
out  molds  usually  made  by  hand  on  the  bench  rapidly.  It 
is  said  that  as  the  process  of  making  the  molds  is  entirely 
mechanical  very  accurate  castings  are  secured.  Combin- 
ing the  jarring  or  jolting  process  with  the  squeezing  at- 
tachment   does    away    with    hand    rr.tnming   even    on    deep 


Fig.  2. — The  .\luminum  Snap  Flasks  Used  with  the  Machine. 

necessary  to  place  it  on  a  level  and  hard  foundation  to 
utilize  the  full  force  of  the  jolt.  Two  sizes  of  machine 
are  built,  one  handling  any  flask  up  to  and  including  12  x  18 
in.  and  the  other  size  accommodates  a  flask  having  maxi- 
mum dimensions  of  16  x  24  in. 

A  special  design  of  aluminum  snap  flask,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  also  been  brought  out  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  machine.  These  can  be  supplied  either 
tapered  and  cast  in  one  piece  or  as  a  straight  hinged  flask, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  outlast  at  least  12  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  pattern. 


Combination  Turret  Lathe 

New  Warner  &  Swasey  Machine  Tool,  Handling 
Both  Bar  Stock  and  Forgings 


.\  new  combination  turret  lathe  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  wide  range  of  bar  stock  work  and  also  forgings 
is  being  brought  out  by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company, 


Fig.  1. — The  Xew  Combination  Hollow  Hexagon  Turret  Lathe  with  Single  PuUey  Drive  and  Equipped  for  Bar  Work  Built  by  the  Warner 

&    Swasey   Company,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 


flasks  having  irregular  patterns.  In  addition  to  the  making 
of  deep  patterns  the  machine  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
ramming  of  deep,  delicate  green  sand  cores  and  on  account 
of  the  jolting  process  it  is  impossible  to  ram  off,  something 
which  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  overcome  on  an  or- 
dinary machine  of  the  squeezer  type. 

Either  plate  or  loose  patterns  mounted  in  a  composition 
can  be  used  on  the  machine  and  the  cope  and  the  drag  are 
made  simultaneously.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  either 
part  of  the  pattern  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  any  particular  case.  The  molds  are  thrown  from  the 
machine  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
operator    to    close    them.      In    operating   the    machine    he 


Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  builder  has  given  this  tool  the 
trade  designation  of  the  No.  3.\  hollow  hexagon  turret 
lathe.  It  is  claimed  for  the  machine  that  it  combines  the 
highest  development  of  a  bar  machine  with  the  same 
standard  of  one  employed  for  chucking  work,  and  while 
it  is  intended  to  meet  every  requirement  as  a  manufac- 
turing tool  of  the  highest  class  for  either  of  these  kinds 
of  work,  its  range,  capacity  and  equipment  are  such  as 
to  make  it  available  for  the  economical  production  in 
small  lots  of  a  great  variety  of  bar  and  chucking  work. 
When  equipped  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  bar  stock  up  to  sH  in. 
in  diameter  can  be  fed  through  the  autopiatic  chuck  and 
turned  any  length  up  to  36  in.   at  one  chucking.     With 
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the  chucking  outfit  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  castings  or  forg- 
ings  up  to  IS  in.  in  diameter  can  be  handled.  The  swing 
over  the  bed  is  23  in.  and  that  over  the  carriage  is  17^/2 
in.  This  is  a  powerful  machine  of  large  capacity  de- 
signed for  the  rapid,  accurate  and  continuous  production 
of  duplicate  parts. 

Two  important  features  in  the  design  of  this  machine 
are  the  rigidity  and  the  simplicity  of  construction  of  the 
entire  tool  and  especially  of  the  geared  head.  The  ma- 
chine is  built  with  either  the  cone  or  single  pulley  drive, 
the  latter  being  the  type  illustrated.  The  head  and  the 
bed  are  cast  in  one  piece,  insuring  great  strength  and 
rigidity.  The  cone  pulley  head  type  of  machine  has  a  three- 
step  pulley,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  step  being  i6yi 
in.,  and  is  driven  by  a  4-in.  belt.  The  single  pulley  drive 
machine  is  equipped  with  a  12-in.  pulley  having  a  face 
wide  enough  for  a  4-in.  belt.  Two  double  friction  clutches 
mounted  on  the  back  gear  shaft  give  the  spindle  twelve 
speed  changes  in  combination  with  the  cone  pulley  rang- 
ing in  appro.ximately  geometrical  progression  from  8  to 
231  r.p.m.,  and  in  the  single  pulley  machine  the  same 
speed  range  is  provided.  Three  speed  changes  are  ob- 
tained by  sliding  gears  in  the  head  operated  by  the  small 
lever  in  front.  These  three  speed  changes  are  doubled 
by  the  two  friction  clutches  on  the  back  gear  shaft,  which 
are  operated  by  the  two  lower  levers  to  the  right  of  the 
head.  The  upper  lever  operates  the  friction  reversing 
clutch.  The  levers  are  so  placed  that  they  are  within 
easy  reach.  The  automatic  chuck  and  the  roller  feed  handle 
round,  square  and  hexagonal  bar  stock.  The  chuck  is 
operated  by  the  long  lever  in  front  of  the  head,  and  this 
same   lever   also   engages  antl   disengages   the   power   roller 


turret  for  holding  four  single  point  tools,  which  can  also 
be  equipped  with  forming  tools.  The  15-in.  chuck  can 
swing  clear  of  the  carriage.  The  carriage  has  geared  auto- 
matic longitudinal  and  cross  feeds,  each  having  the  same 
number  of  changes  and  range  as  the  saddle  feed.  The 
cross  travel  is  10  in.  There  are  six  independent  adjustable 
stops  for  the  longitudinal  travel.  The  cross  travel  has 
one  stop  in  each  direction,  and  the  cross-feed  screw  has  a 
graduated  dial  equipped  with  six  indicators.  The  square 
tool  holder  on  the  carriage  can  be  indexed  to  four  posi- 
tions. The  turret  and  the  carriage  have  separate  feed 
rods,  so  that  the  feeds  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
both  are  provided  with  adjustable  automatic  trips.  The 
feeds  are  alike  for  longitudinal  and  cross  travel.  Geared 
feeds  insure  a  positive  drive  and  any  desired  change  is 
instantly  obtainable  by  moving  the  levers  in  front  of  the 
gear  box.  The  carriage  is  equipped  with  a  lead  screw  for 
cutting  threads  of  the  ordinary  pitches. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  wide  and  deep  chip  pan 
and  an  oil  tank  is  cast  solid  to  it  The  oil  is  drained 
through  a  strainer  over  the  top  of  the  tank.  A  geared 
pump  delivers  a  copious  flow  of  oil  to  the  cutting  tools 
for  both  turret  and  "carriage.  The  all-geared  head  ma- 
chine can  be  belted  direct  to  a  constant  speed  motor. 
The  floor  space  of  the  machine  is  about  11  ft.  x  3  ft.  6  in. 

The  regular  equipment  consists  of  an  outer  stock 
support,  an  iron  tool  stand  and  complete  bar  and  chucking 
outfits,  including  a  is-in.  extra  heavy  geared  three-jaw 
scroll  chuck.  A  double  friction  countershaft  is  also  fur- 
nished with  each  machine  of  the  cone  pulley  head  type. 
The  pulleys  on  the  countershaft  are  i6'.4  in.  in  diameter 
and   have   a  4'2-in.   face. 
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-Tile  Lathe   Equipped  for  Chucking  \\'ork. 


feed.  A  special  design  of  chuck  having  a  powerful  and 
accurate  grip  and  capable  of  holding  short  pieces  is  used. 
The  turret  is  of  the  hollow  hexagon  type,  designed 
along  the  same  Hnes  as  the  other  hollow  hexagon  turrets 
of  this  company  and  measures  16V2  in.  across  faces.  The 
locking  bolt  is  located  directly  under  the  working  tool 
and  as  far  away  from  the  center  as  possible.  A  stop  for 
gauging  the  length  of  the  stock  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  turret,  which  indexes  automatically  at  this 
point,  or  not,  as  may  be  desired.  The  turret  saddle  has 
a  long  bearing  on  the  V  to  insure  its  being  well  guided. 
The  gear  box  provides  ten  automatic  feed  changes  for  the 
saddle  in  either  direction,  ranging  in  approximately  geo- 
metrical progression  from  o.i  to  0.0045  '"•  There  are 
twelve  independent  adjustable  stops,  which  are  indexed 
with  the  turret  and  operate  automatically.  The  back- 
ward movement  of  the  saddle  automatically  indexes  the 
turret. 

The  carriage  is  of  the  side  carriage  type  and  has  bear- 
ings on  the  front  V  and  the  side  guides  only,  the  former 
being  unusually  long  and  wide.   It  is  provided  with  a  square 


The  Brown-Ketcham  Iron  Works  Receivership. 

The  Brown-Ketcham  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
an  important  fabricator  of  structural  material,  has  gone 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  bankruptcy  proceedings 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court.  Frank  D. 
Stalnaker,  president  of  the  Capital  National  Bank,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  by  the  court.  This  action  follows 
a  suit  previously  brought  in  a  state  court  by  a  preferred 
stockholder  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The 
affairs  of  the  company  have  for  some  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  creditors'  committee,  which  was  at  work  on  a 
plan  for  protecting  their  interests  and  at  the  same  time 
saving  the  company  from  failure.  The  assets  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000  and  the  habilities  at  $550,000,  not 
including  the  $350,000  preferred  stock.  The  company 
states  that  its  books  do  not  show  that  the  individual  who 
brought  the  action  in  the  state  court  is  a  preferred  stock- 
holder and  will  resist  the  litigation  thus  begun.  The 
receiver  has  been  ordered  to  continue  operating  the  plant 
until  the  further  order  of  the  court,  as  the  company  has 
quite  a  number  of  contracts  in  hand. 
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^chamiical  Chairgiinig  ©f  Ciuipolai 

Details  of  a  Number  of  New  Machines 


BY    GEORGE   R.   BRANDON,    HARVEY,   ILL.f 


In  a  paper  before  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation in  March,  1908,  the  writer  discussed  the  subject  of 
charging  machines  for  cupolas  and  described  at  that  time 
the  designs  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Whiting 
Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111.     In  the  inter- 


on  the  side  where  cupola  house  is  located.  The  distance 
between  foundry  building  and  this  track  should  allow  space 
for  storage  adjacent  to  the  siding  and  for  a  narrow-gauge 
\ard  track  between  the  storage  piles  and  the  building.  It 
is  evident  that  the  layout  of  stock  yard  will  depend  upon 


Fig.    1. — An    Electric   Gantry   Crane   for   Handling   Raw   Material   in   a  Foundry    Yard   Built  by  the  Whiting   Foundry    Equipment   Company, 

Harvey,    111. 


val  since  several  types  have  been  brought  out  to  meet 
special  operating  conditions  and  these,  with  the  designs 
previously  referred  to,  will  be  illustrated  and  described, 
together  with  other  equipment  employed  in  handling 
charges. 

It  is  evident  from  the  interest 
aroused  in  methods  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  handling  cupola  stock 
that  this  subject  is  considered  of 
great  importance  by  foundry 
managers.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment in  the  foundry  in  wdiich 
greater  returns  will  result  from 
the  adoption  of  a  scientific  plan 
of  operation.  Every  movement, 
from  the  tiine  stock  arrives  in  the 
yard  until  it  is  charged  into  the 
cupola,  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  facilities  provided  to  elimi- 
nate manual  labor  wherever  pos- 
sible and  make  this  labor  most 
effective  when  necessary  to  de- 
pend on  it. 

I  will  consider  first,  briefly, 
layout  of  the  storage  yard  and 
means  for  handling  the  stock. 
Assuming  a  foundry  of  moderate 
capacity,  for  which  ample  ground 
for  an  accumulation  of  stock  will 
be  provided,  materials  should  be  delivered  by  cars  on  a 
railroad  switch  track  running  parallel  to  length  of  foundry 


local  conditions,  but  the  principles  here  given  will  be  ap- 
plicable in  any  plant. 

The  Material  Yard 

Pig  iron  should  be  piled  in   the  yard,  with  a  label  on 
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•Presented  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,   May  23-26,    1911. 

t\'ice-president  and  general  engineer.  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment 
Company. 


2. — Charging  the  Cupola  With  a  Balanced  Car. 


each  pile  giving  the  brand  and  the  grade  of  iron,  also 
the  initial  and  the  number  of  car  on  which  the  iron  was 
received.  A  good  plan  is  to  mark  pigs  near  the  bottom 
layer  of  the  pile  which  will  not  be  disturbed  until  the  pile 
is  nearly  used.  From  the  car  records  the  analysis  and 
complete    information     regarding    the    particular    carload 
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liL'.    ,i.      rile   Side  Dump   Charging   Car  in   the   Dumping   Position. 

should  be  obtainable.  Scrap  iron  is  simply  dumped  into 
bins,  the  different  grades  being  kept  separate.  Coke 
should  be  stored  in  covered  bins.  When  the  tonnage 
handled  is  sufficient  to  make  the  investment  profitable,  a 
traveling  or  gantry  crane  covering  storage  yard  should  be 
installed.  It  should  have  high-speed  movements  and  be 
fitted  with  a  magnet  for  unloading  pig  and  scrap  and  for 
manipulating  a  drop  weight  for  breaking  scrap.  This 
crane  should  also  be  used  for  handling  heavy  flasks  in 
and  out  of  .storage,  and  for  loading  castings  to  be  shipped. 
The  crane  may  be  fitted  with  a  grab  bucket  to  handle 
coke  and  limestone.  A  jib  crane  may  be  substituted  for 
the  traveler  in  smaller  plants  and  perform  similar  func- 
tions, to  a  limited  extent.  Fig.  i  illustrates  an  electric 
gantry  with  magnet  such  as  could  be  used  for  covering 
the   foundry  yard. 

Disregarding  the  primitive  methods  still  occasionally 
employed  of  using  barrows  and  dumping  the  stock  on 
the  charging  floor,  to  be  rehandled  in  making  up  the 
charges  and  again  to  charge  into  cupola.  I  will  briefly 
review  various  modern  methods  of  handling  cupola  stock 
from  yard  to  cupola.  The  charges  should  be  collected 
on  cars,  the  proper  amount  of  the  different  grades  being 
selected  and  weighed  and  not  again  handled  until  intro- 
duced into  cupola.  Two-ton  cars,  properly  constructed 
and  equipped  with  roller  bearing 
a.xles,  can  easily  be  pushed  over 
level  tracks  by  one  man.  When 
warranted  by  conditions  an  elec- 
trically operated  transfer  car  may 
be  used  to  transport  the  charging 
cars  while  the  charges  are  being 
collected.  A  scale  may  be  mounted 
on  the  transfer  car  to  weigh  the 
charges  if  desired.  After  the 
charges  are  weighed  the  cars  are 
elevated  to  the  charging  platform 
by  an  elevator,  or  if  the  yard 
crane  is  available  the  cars  may  be 
constructed  with  means  for  attach- 
ing slings  and  the  cars  with  the 
charges  lifted  intact  to  the  charg- 
ing floor,  but  this  latter  method  is 
not  an  economical  one  and  is  only 
permissible  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  elevator.  Iron  and  scrap  may 
be  elevated  to  the  charging  floor 
with  a  magnet  crane,  but  this 
method  requires  additional  space 
on  the  charging  floor  and  involves 
extra  handling,  and  is  therefore 
not  recommended. 

Storage  space  for  about  50  per  cent,  of  melt  in  one 
heat  should  be  provided  for  on  the  charging  floor  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  to  carry  this  stock  must  be  sup- 


plied for  convenience  and  economical  operation.  As  soon 
as  emptied  the  cars  are  lowered  to  the  yard  and  the 
charges  replenished  for  a  later  period  in  the  heat.  A 
system  of  tracks  on  the  charging  floor  should  provide  for 
constant  forward  travel  of  the  cars  and  an  open  track 
to  the  elevator  for  the  cars  that  have  been  unloaded. 

If  desired,  the  cars  may  be  provided  with  flat-tread 
wheels,  suitable  for  a  plate  floor,  or  with  combination 
wheels  which  may  be  used  both  on  the  track  and  the 
plate  floor.  A  special  design  made  by  the  Whiting  Com- 
pany has  a  platform  overhanging  at  one  end  so  that  when 
the  load  is  properly  adjusted  it  will  almost  balance  on 
one  axle.  By  a  handle  at  the  other  end  of  car  it  may  be 
readily  turned  and  pushed  in  any  direction.  When  proper 
arrangements  are  made  the  charges  may  be  dumped  into 
the  cupola  from  this  car.  It  is  backed  up  to  the  charging 
door,  the  wheels  blocked  and  the  forward  end  lifted 
by  a  hoist.  This  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Cars  with 
hinged  bodies  may  be  dumped  into  the  cupola,  the  charge 
falling  by  gravity  on  releasing  lock  pin.  Dump  barrows 
are  used  with  the  same  effect.  The  skip  car,  operating  on 
an  incline  with  an  automatic  dumping  device,  is  also  in 
use  in  connection  with  cupolas. 

Another  device  for  charging  cupolas  mechanically  con- 
sists of  a  trolley  operating  on  the  jib  of  a  crane  or  on  a 
track  which  extends  into  the  cupola.  The  charges  are 
made  up  as  desired  in  a  cylindrical  bucket,  with  drop- 
bottom  doors,  which  is  carried  on  this  trolley.  The  hoist- 
ing and  trolley  travel  movements  are  operated  by  power 
and  the  drop  doors  opened  by  releasing  a  latch. 

Ch2irging  Machines 

The  Whiting  patented  charging  machine  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  simple  design  of  car  having  steel  plate 
ends  about  12  in.  high  for  iron  charges  and  having  a 
plate  body  with  a  swinging  side  door,  hinged  at  the  top. 
for  coke.  On  the  side  dump  machines  the  cars  are  pushed 
on  the  hinged  platform,  locked  with  a  simple  hook  which 
engages  a  loop  on  the  car  frame,  the  platform  and  the 
car  are  raised  together  by  power  and  the  charge  dumped. 
The  distribution  is  under  perfect  control  of  the  operator, 
the  charges  being  delivered  to  the  far  side  of  the,.cupola 
by  a  sudden,  and  to  the  near  side  by  a  slow,  hoisting 
movement.  Fig.  3  illustrates  this  machine  in  the  dump- 
ing position.  End  dump  machines  are  supplied  when 
conditions  require  them,  but  side  dump  cars  are  preferred 
as  they  do  not  have  to  be  turned  to  place  on  the  machine. 
Fig.  4  is  a  reproduction  of  a  drawing  of  an  end  dump 
machine.  The  compound  machine  is  recommended  for 
situations  in  which  the  charging  floor  is  too  low  for  se- 
curing the  greatest  efficiency  in  cupola  operation.  The 
hinged  platform  with  the  car  on  it  is  first  raised  to  the 
proper  level   and   at   that   point   is   dumped  by   a   separate 


Side  and  End  Elevations  and  Plan  \'ie\v  of  the  End  Dump  Charging  Machine. 


power  device  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  plain  machine. 

Fig.   5   is  a  drawing  of  the  compound  machine  where 
pneumatic    cylinder    hoists    furnish    the    power.      Electric 
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geared  hoists  may  be  substituted  for  pneumatic  hoists. 
For  the  electric  compound  machine  only  one  hoisting 
mechanism    is    required,   as   the    design    provides    for   the 


Fig.    5. — Details  of   the   Compound   Pneumatic   Charging   ^fachine 

inclination  of  the  platform  without  an  independent  hoist. 
The  crane  type  of  controller  is  used,  allowing  a  wide 
range  of  speeds,  which  permits  the  uniform  distribution 
of  charges.  Fig.  6  illustrates  an  installation  in  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad's  foundry  at 
Scranton,  Pa. 


The  charging  door  in  the  cupola  used  in  connection 
with  the  charging  machine  is  larger  than  the  ordinary 
door  for  hand  charging  and  is  set  lower.  An  incHned 
chute  is  arranged  to  receive 
the  stock  as  it  is  dumped 
from  the  car.  The  charging 
machine  has  an  apron  plate 
which  overlaps  the  chute  and 
prevents  the  iron  dropping 
from  the  car  to  the  floor. 
A  vertical  distance  of  4  or 
5  ft.  between  the  top  of  the 
stock  in  the  cupola  and  the 
sill  of  the  charging  doors  is 
necessary  to  provide  space  for 
the  distribution  of  the  charges. 
Therefore,  the  charging  floors 
should  be  higher  than  when 
the  charging  is  done  by  hand. 

With  these  machines   there 
is  a  good  saving  in  the  cost  of 
handling    charges    for    cupolas 
having   an    hourly   capacity   of 
from    10   to   15  tons   or   more, 
the   economy   of  operation  in- 
creasing as  the  output  per  hour 
increases.    For  a  No.  gYz  Whit- 
ing   cupola,    melting    20    tons 
per    hour,    two    men    with    a 
charging    machine    can    attend 
to  all  the  charging  operations 
where    otherwise    five    or    six 
men  would   be   required.     An- 
other   advantage    of    this    ma- 
chine   is    that    its    location    is 
fixed  in  relation  to  the  charg- 
ing   door    and    the    conditions 
of    operation    are    always    uni- 
form.     The    cost    of    installa- 
tion   is    small,    much    less    in 
fact    than    the    extra    cost    of 
cars  with  hinged  bodies  would 
be   for  any  moderate   sized  plant.     Xo   additional   or   spe- 
cial    equipment     is     required     in     connection     with     the 
charging    machine.      Charging    cars    only    are    required, 
and    they    are    of    design    that    can    be    used    for    ordi- 
nary   hand    charging    and    no    greater    number    of    them 
is  necessary. 


Fig.    6.— Tlic    \L\' 
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Actual  Instcillations 

Data  regarding  actual  layouts  of  charging  floors  and 
tracks  may  be  of  interest.  In  the  cupola  charging  depart- 
ment of  the  Canada  Car  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  there 
are  two  No.  gli  Whiting  cupolas  for  the  wheel  foundry 
and  one  No.  7- and  one  No.  4  cupola  for  the  gray  iron 
foundry,  all  equipped  with  charging  machines.  The  two 
foundries  adjoin  and  the  charging  houses  are  connected, 
giving  ample  track  space  on  the  charging  floor  and  pro- 
viding storage  facilities  below,  which  is  desira<ble  in 
that  rigorous  climate.  The  tracks  on  the  charging  floor 
are  arranged  with  crossovers  so  that  the  cars  may  travel 
continuously    without    interference. 

Two  No.  II  Whiting  cupolas  are  used  in  the  wheel 
foundry  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  at 
Madison,  111.,  and  both  are  charged  by  pneumatic  ma- 
chines. A  special  location  of  elevators  was  necessitated 
by  the  peculiar  yard  arrangement.  The  end  elevators  are 
used  for  iron ;  the  elevator  on  the  side  for  coke.  Each 
cupola  is  served  by  the  elevator  nearest  to  it  in  ordinary 
operation.  The  tracks  on  the  charging  floors  have  storage 
capacity  for  about  70  cars.  A  transfer  table  at  each 
end  is  arranged  so  that  a  loaded  car  from  the  elevator 
may  be  transferred  to  any  storage  track ;  turntables  in 
the  middle  provide  passage  from  any  one  track  to  the 
other,  and  empty  cars  are  transferred  from  the  charging 
track  to  elevator,  thus  completing  the  circuit. 

The  charging  floor  to  be  installed  at  the  plant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  General  Electric  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
designed  to  be  served  both  by  a  traveling  yard  crane  and 
elevators.  A  transfer  car  makes  connection  with  all 
the  storage  tracks  and  with  the  tracks  to  the  charging 
machine.  Two  No.  11  Whiting  cupolas,  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  from  24  to  2/  tons  each,  are  used,  and  two 
charging  machines  are  furnished   for  each   cupola. 


A  Self-Contained  Vertical  Sump   Pump 

Recently  the  ButTalo  Steam  Pump  Company,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  sump  pump  in  which 
interesting  constructional  details  have  been  incorporated. 
All  parts  of  the  outfit  are  easily  accessible  for  inspec- 
tion.    The   unit   can   be   lifted   from   the   pit   without   dis- 
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A    New   Type  of    Vertical    Pump    for   Draining    Sump   Pits    Built   by 
the   Buffalo   Steam   Pump  Company.   Buffalo,   X.   V. 

mantling  and  the  latter  can  thus  be  cleaned  out  with  very 
little  trouble. 

The  weight  of  the  moving  part  is  taken  on  a  self-align- 
ing ball  bearing  of  the  thrust  type,  which  is  lubricated  in 
a  somewhat  novel  way.     To  insure  a  positive  and  contin- 


uous supply  of  oil  a  reservoir  is  bolted  to  the  shaft  with 
an  oil-tight  joint  immediately  below  the  bearing  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inclose  the  lower  part  of  the  latter.  This 
chamber,  as  it  revolves  with  the  shaft,  causes  the  oil  to 
be  thrown  to  the  inside  periphery  of  the  reservoir  by 
centrifugal  force.  A  feed  pipe,  which  is  bent  so  that  its 
opening  faces  against  the  revolving  oil,  projects  from  the 
lowest  part  of  the  bearing  and  picks  up  the  lubricant. 
Sufficient  pressure  is  developed  by  the  speed  at  which 
the  oil  reservoir  rotates  to  force  the  oil  through  this  pipe 
to  an  upper  chamber,  from  which  it  flows  downward  over 
the  bearing.  To  protect  the  shaft  from  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  water  and  from  being  fouled  by  waste  and 
stringy  matter  in  the  sump  pit  it  is  inclosed  below  the 
cover. 

As  the  outfit  is  entirely  self-contained  it  is  possible  to 
test  the  pump  and  the  motor  at  the  factory  under  actual 
running  conditions.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  when  the  outfit  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is 
simply  necessary  to  uncrate  it,  set  it  in  the  sump  pit 
and  make  the  electrical  connections  to  the  motor  and  the 
automatic  starter  and  the  unit  is  ready  for  operation. 

♦-•-♦ 4, 

A  Study  of  the  Blast  Furnace 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  manufacturer  of  firebrick  for  all  purposes, 
has  brought  out  an  exceedingly  valuable  publication 
entitled  "A  Study  of  the  Blast  Furnace."  It  comprises 
163  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  is  of  pocket  size  and  is 
bound  in  leather.  The  work  has  been  prepared  by  an 
expert  in  the  operation  of  the  blast  furnace  and  condenses 
in  most  convenient  form  the  latest  practical  and  scientific 
information  on  this  subject.  The  matter  is  treated  under 
six  chapters. 

Chapter  I  gives  a  description  of  the  plant  of  a  blast 
furnace,  showing  the  general  construction  of  the  stack 
and  the  details  of  its  various  parts,  including  the  devices 
for  filling  and  the  extensive  system  of  piping  required. 
Chapter  II  covers  ores  and  their  treatment,  entering  into 
such  matters  as  concentration,  nodulizing  and  briquetting. 
Chapter  III  considers  fluxes  and  fuels,  giving  the  various 
methods  of  manufacturing  coke.  Chapter  IV  treats  of 
burdening  the  furnace,  taking  up  the  details  of  the  various 
materials  entering  into  the  burden.  Chapter  V  considers 
the  operation  of  the  furnace,  entering  into  furnace  troubles 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Chapter  VI  discusses  furnace 
reactions. 

The  publication  will  undoubtedly  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  operation  of  blast  furnaces  and 
probably  by  many  in  the  iron  trade  who  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  process  followed  and  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pig  iron  they  use. 
The  work  is  copyrighted  by  the  company. 

•-•-• 

Fewer  Freight  Cars  Idle 

Idle  car  figures  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
showed  a  substantial  decrease  for  the  two  weeks  ended 
with  May  24.  The  total  number  of  unused  cars  of  all 
classes,  which  was  188.847  when  the  previous  statement 
was  made  up.  had  been  reduced  to  168,233.  There  was  a 
better  distribution  of  equipment  as  well,  the  shortages, 
which  totaled  1569  on  the  earlier  date  having  been  brought 
down  to  835  bv  Mav  24.  The  net  surplus  was  accordinglv 
167.398. 

The  reduction  of  19.880  in  the  net  surplus  of  cars 
amounts  to  10.5  per  cent,  and  is  the  first  real  improvement 
to  develop  since  the  statement  of  August  31.  1910.  The 
largest  number  of  cars  out  of  commission  this  year  was 
reported  March  2,  when  the  totar  was  196,217.  This  has 
been  reduced  with  each  fortnightly  statement.  The  small- 
est number  of  idle  cars  in  recent  months  was  reported 
October  26,  1910,  when  the  crop-moving  needs  resulted  in 
a  demand  for  all  but  29,131  cars.  The  following  table 
shows  the  surplus  and  shortage  of  cars  on  172  roads  on 
May  24 : 

Net 
Surplus.  Short.         surplus. 

Box 51.200  253  50,947 

Flat    12.906  345  12.561 

Coal,  gondalo  and  hopper 68.043  148  67,895 

Other   kinds 36.084  89  35,995 

Total    168.233  835  167,398 
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Progress  of  the  Work  in  Havana  Harbor 

liV    CHARLES    H.    HUGHES,    NEW    VOKK    CITY 


After  investigating  a  large  number  of  plans  for  raising  pacity  of  1200  cu.  yd.  per  day  of  ordinary  material  could 

the  battleship  Maine,  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor  February  15.  only  remove  300  cu.  yd.,  while  an  hydraulic  dredge  with  a 

1898,    the    board    of    army    engineers,    of    which    Col.    W.  capacity  of   12,000  cu.  yd.  per  day  could  retnove  but  1400 

M.  Black  is  the  senior  member,  charged  with  this  work,  cu.   yd.     The  clay  is   pumped    from   the   hydraulic  dredge 

reconnnendcd   one   that   was   approved   by    President   Taft  through  a  steel  pipe  line  and  is  discharged  into  consecutive 
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I'ig.    1. — \"ie\v    Showing   the    Arrangement    ot    tiie    Laissons    .\round    the    \"essel. 


on  October  13  of  last  year.    Soon  after  the  approval  of  the 
plan  work  was  started. 

The  Government  had  two  objects  in  wishing  to  raise 
the  Maine ;  first,  to  remove  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
and,  second,  to  attempt  to  recover  the  remains  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  incident  of  1898.  li  it 
were  not  for  the  latter  she  would  doubtless  be  dynamited 
and  the  debris  dredged  from  the  harbor.  For  the  wreck 
is  practically  worthless,  and  it  will  cost  many  times  more 
to  remove  it  than  what  it  is  worth  as  scrap  iron.  Even  if 
it  was  raised  and  could  be  repaired,  it  would  be  of  little 
use  for  actual  service,  as  the  designs  of  battleships  have 
changed  so  much  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Plan 

The  plan  adopted  and  on  which  will  be  spent  the  $650,- 
000  appropriated  by  Congress  provides  for  entirely  ex- 
posing the  Maine  to  view.  A  cofferdam  399  ft.  long,  a 
view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  i,  will  be  built  around  her 
and  the  water  contained  in  the  inclosed  area  pumped  out. 

The  cofiferdam  is  composed  of  cylinders  50  ft.  in  diame- 
ter made  of  Lackawanna  steel  piling  and  connected  by  arcs 
.of  similar  piling,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.    The  cylin- 


cylinders  in  layers  of  about  10  ft.  deep.  Thus,  instead  of 
completing  one  cylinder  before  another  all  are  kept  ap- 
proximately at  the  same  stage  of  completion.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  man  can  walk  on  top  of  a  cylinder 
five  minutes  after  it  has  been  filled.  When  the  cylinders 
and  the  spaces  between  the  arcs  are  filled,  the  pumping  out 
of  the  water  aroimd  the  Maine  will  be  started. 


•der 


Fig.  2. — Arrangement  of  the  Cylinder  and  the  Arc. 

ders,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  as  well  as  the 
spaces  between  them  and  the  arcs,  are  filled  with  a  heavy 
clay  dug  up  near  the  work.  An  idea  of  the  material  can  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  dipper  dredge  having  a  ca- 


Fig.  3.- — Driving  the  Piling  of  the  Cofferdam. 

To  reach  a  suitable  bearing  surface  in  the  harbor  bot- 
tom piling  75  ft.  would  be  required,  but  as  this  length  was 
difficult  to  handle  it  was  divided  into  two  sections.  First  a 
50- ft.  length  was  driven  and  to  it  was  spliced  a  25- ft.  one, 
alongside  of  the  first  a  40-ft.  length  was  driven  and  a  35-ft. 
one  spliced  on.  then  alongside  of  the  latter  another  com- 
posed of  50-ft.  and  25-ft.  sections,  and  so  on  around  the 
entire  circumference.  By  using  difTerent  lengths  the  joints 
were  broken.  To  keep  the  piling  in  a  cylindrical  shape 
wooden  templates  were  built  and  held  in  place  by  a  central 
pile.  With  the  template  thus  secured,  the  piles  were  swung 
into  position  from  barges  by  derricks  and  then  driven  by 
hammers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Driving  the  Piling 

The  driving  of  the  steel  piling  was  done  by  steam 
hammers.     It    was    essential    that    the    hammer    should   be 
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Fig.  4. — A  Portion  of  the  Cofferdam.  Showing  the  Cylinders. 


light,  yet  powerful  and  could  be  easily  swung  from  a  der- 
rick boom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  Arnott  hammers  built 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  fulfilled  these 
requirements  and  two  were  ordered  by  the  Government. 

This  particular  type,  exterior  and  sectional  views  of 
which  are  given  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  latter  the  anvil  plate  is  omitted,  has  a  plain  cast  iron 
body  with  a  steam  cylinder,  a,  Fig.  6,  and  valve  chest  in 
the  upper  portion  and  in  the  lower  a  ram,  b,  and  a  valve 
rod,  c,  all  inclosed,  thus  protecting  them  from  injury.  A 
feature  of  the  hammer  is  that  in  the  moving  parts  there 
are  only  two  bolts,  and  these  connect  the  valve  rod  to  the 
ram.  The  opening  at  the  bottom  is  formed  with  jaws  that 
fit  over  the  top  of  the  steel  piling,  permitting  the  insertion 
of  a  driving  cap.  Above  the  cap  are  wooden  blocks  that 
act  as  a  cushion,  thus  relieving  the  hammer  of  the  jar  when 
striking  a  blow.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  safety  buffers 
and  pile  plate  are  within  the  frame,  so  that  nothing  but  the 
throttle  is  exposed,  making  a  construction  which  can  stand 
hard  usage. 

On  opening  the  throttle  valve,  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder  raising  the  ram  to  the  top  of 
its  stroke  when  a  valve,  d,  actuated  by  a  rod  is  opened  and 
steam  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  while  the  lower 
end  is  opened  to  exhaust.  The  downward  stroke  is  accele- 
rated by  the  steam  pressure  on  the  piston  e,  the  force  of 
the  blow  being  correspondingly  increased.  When  the  ram 
strikes  the  pile  the  valve  is  reversed  by  the  rod  and  the 
ram  is  raised.  The  total  downward  force  of  the  steam  and 
ram  is  2392  lb.,  and  this  being  delivered  135  times  a  minute 
gives  with  a  14-in.  stroke  a  total  of  about  376,000  ft.-Ib.  per 
minute.  Each  hammer  weighs  appro.ximately  3S000  lb.  and 
uses  steam  at  80  lb.  pressure.  In  the  present  case  the  boiler 
is  on  the  same  barge  as  the  derrick. 

Pumping  Out  the  Enclosure 

The  area  inclosed  by  the  cofferdam  will  be  pumped  out 
by  two  pumps  mounted  on  floats,  and  as  the  water  falls  the 
floats  will  consequently  be  lowered  also.  The  pumps  are 
of  the  split  casing  double  suction  volute  type,  one,  a  12-in., 
having  a  capacity  of  4000  gal.  per  minute  and  the  other  an 
8-in.,  with  a  capacity  of  1800  gal.  The  maximum  pumping 
head  in  each  case  is  65  ft.  and  the  minimum  5  ft. 

The  features  to  be  noted  are  the  double  suction,  and  the 
casings,  which  are  split  horizontally.  With  a  double  suc- 
tion the  incoming  fluid  enters  on  both  sides  of  the  impeller 
and  is  discharged  from  it  into  a  common  vortex  chamber. 
This  construction  eliminates  all  difficulties  from  end 
thrusts   that  are  often   troublesome  with  a   single   suction 


pump.  By  splitting  the  casing  the  working  parts  may  be 
readily  removed  for  inspection  and  repairs,  without  break- 
ing the  suction  or  discharge  connections  or  disturbing  the 
alignment.  The  pumps  were  furnished  by  the  Jeanesville 
Iron  Works  Company,  New  York. 

Directly  connected  to  the  12-in.  pump  is  an  loo-hp. 
General  Electric  type  K  motor,  using  3-phase,  60-cycle, 
220-voIt  current,  while  to  the  8-in.  pump  is  connected  a 
50-hp.  motor  of  the  same  make  and  type.  The  current  is 
transmitted  from  the  power  house  on  the  shore  by  a  cable. 


Fig.    5. — Exterior    View 

of  the   Hammer.  Fig.   6.— Section  of  the  Hammer. 

Tile  Arnott  Haiiinier,  Made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  Hoboken,  K.  J. 

When  the  Maine  is  exposed  a  careful  examination  will 
be  made  by  the  army  engineers  and  a  report  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. If  the  hull  is  not  too  badly  damaged  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  raise  it,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  it  will 
be  broken  up.  It  is  contemplated  removing  the  military 
mast  and  placing  it  over  the  plot  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Washington,  where  the  sailors  whose  bodies  were  re- 
covered are  buried. 
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New  Liquid  Weigher 

One  of  the  particularly  interesting  exhibits  at  the  re- 
cent Architecture  and  Building  Show  in  \e\v  York  was 
the  combined  one  of  Henry  R.  W'orthington,  the  Blake  & 
Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works,  the  Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company  and  the  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company.  Occupy- 
ing the  center  of  the  space  w-as  one  of  the  few  operating 
exhibits  to  be  seen  at  the  show.  It  was  a  type  A  open 
pattern  liquid  weigher,  a  recent  product  of  Henry  R. 
Worthington,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  particu- 
larly developed  for  accurately  measuring  and  recording, 
by  weight,  the  How  of  hot  water,  chemicals,  oils  and 
other  liquids  that  cannot  be  measured  satisfactorily  by 
meters. 

The  illustration  herewith  is  a  view  of  the  exhibit  as 
erected  at  the  W'orthington  works  before  being  shipped  to 
the  show.  In  connection  with  the  weigher,  but  in  this  in- 
stance serving  merely  as  an  elevated  tank,  was  a  Blake- 
Knowles  150-hp.  open  feed  water  heater  of  the  type  illus- 
trated in  The  Iron  Age  Alay  5,  1910,  demonstrating  the 
automatic  valve  control  of  the  feed  water  flow,  and  a 
Worthington  centrifugal  pump  returning  the  water  from 
the  tank  into  which  the  weigher  discharged  through  a  l-in. 
Worthington  water  meter  to  the  heater.  The  pump  was  a 
l^-in.  two-stage  house  pump  of  1800  gal.  per  hour  capacity 
against  a  head  of  70  ft.,  and  was  driven  by  a  direct-con- 
nected i-hp.  motor  through  a  flexible  coupling.  The 
pump  ran  w-ith  such  remarkable  steadiness  and  absence 
of  vibration  that  a  dime  could  be  stood  on  its  edge  on  any 
level  part  of  the  pump. 

.\n  important  advantage  of  the  weigher  is  its  extreme 
accuracy  in  the  weighing  of  liquids  of  any  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  independent  of  the  density  and  the  temperature 


The    Type    .\     Open    Pattern     Liquid    Weigher    for    Recording    the 

Flow  of  Liquid  Made  by  Henry  R.  Worthington, 

New    York   City. 

of  the  liquid,  its  action  being  governed  entirely  by  weight, 
and  not  by  volume.  A  big  field  is  therefore  opened  to  it 
in  the  weighing  of  hot  water,  and  it  has  especial  value  in 
pow-er  plant  application.  It  is  less  expensive  and  is  said  to 
be  vastly  superior  to  any  of  the  awkward  and  troublesome 
weighing  outfits  used  in  many  plants  for  lack  of  something 
better.  In  the  sugar  industry  it  has  been  found  the  first 
practical  means  of  measuring  fusion  juice.  Its  accuracy 
is  practically  unaffected  by  even  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  rate  of  flow,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  liquid 
flow  into  it  by  gravity.  When  properly  adjusted  it  is 
accurate  to  within  ;4  per  cent.  The  weigher  has  no  bear- 
ing or  wearing  surfaces,  no  valves  to  leak,  and  presents 
no  feature  which  through  friction  or  wear  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  any  falling  off  in  the  original  efficiency. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  weigher  con- 
sists of  two  tanks  pivoted  at  a  point  in  their  height  which 
is  above  the  center  of  gravity  when  the  tank  is  empty. 
As  the  tanks  alternately  fill  the  center  of  gravity  is  raised 
until   it  comes   above   and   to   one   side   of   the   center   of 


support,  which  causes  the  tank  to  tip  on  its  knife  edge 
bearings  and  start  the  discharge  of  the  liquid  through  the 
bent  pipe  outlet.  This  pipe  is  continued  w^ithin  the  tank 
as  the  short  leg  of  a  siphon,  so  that  the  flow  being  once 
established  continues  until  the  tank  is  drained,  even  after 
the  center  of  gravity  has  been  lowered,  and  the  tank  tilts 
back  to  the  norinal  position. 

As  each  tank  tips  it  automatically  turns  the  rocking 
inlet  spout  so  as  to  deflect  the  water  into  the  second  tank, 
and  that  one  is  filled  while  the  first  is  discharging.  Each 
movement  of  this  spout  actuates  a  mechanical  counter 
which  is  calibrated  to  read  either  the  number  of  loads 
of  the  tanks  or  directly  in  pounds,  gallons  or  whatever 
unit  of  measure  may  be  desired.  From  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  weigher  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balance 
of  the  tanks,  the  tank  loads  are  all  of  uniform  amount. 
Since  the  record  is  by  weight,  the  counter  reading  is  final, 
without  necessity  of  making  any  allowances  or  corrections. 

Other  exhibits  in  this  space  at  the  .-Xrchitccture  and 
Building  Show  were  a  sectional  model  of  the  W'orthing- 
ton turbine  meter,  a  Worthington  Arrow  meter,  so  called 
because  the  water  flows  straight  through  the  meter,  inak- 
ing  it  capable  of  handling  the  full  capacity  of  the  pipe 
line  with  insignificant  loss  of  pressure,  and  a  motor-driven 
Deane  triplex  power  pump. 

The  new  Grand  Central  Palace  was  in  a  sense  an  ex- 
hibit itself,  and  an  appropriate  one  considering  the  nature 
of  the  show.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  building  had 
been  opened  to  the  public,  but  the  impressive  thing  was 
that  this  structure,  13  stories  high,  occupying  an  entire 
block  on  Lexington  avenue  from  Forty-sixth  to  Forty- 
seventh  streets,  directly  over  the  underground  tracks  and 
yards  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  was  built  and  prac- 
tically completed,  except  for  the  reinaining  interior  finish- 
ing on  the  upper  floors,  in  the  record  time  of  8  months  and 
18  days.  The  contractors,  Jaines  Stewart  &  Co.,  erected 
all  of  the  steel  work  at  night,  and  the  whole  construction 
was  carried  out  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  with 
the  regular  schedules  of  the  trains  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  New  Haven  roads  running  beneath  it. 


The  Vitrolite  Company's  Improvements. — The 
\'itrolite  Company.  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  maker  of  white 
glass,  which  the  manufacturer  claims  is  better  than  marble 
for  interior  finish,  has  recently  let  the  contract  to  L.  C. 
Poling,  a  local  builder,  for  a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 
The  extensions  will  aggregate  43x4.^0  ft.  A  new  anneal- 
ing lehr  and  rub  bed  and  an  addition  to  the  cutting  de- 
partment are  being  made,  .\nother  melting  tank,  with 
auxiliaries,  is  also  being  erected.  The  casting  table  is 
lieing  extended  to  take  in  Vitrolite  72  in.  wide.  A  steel 
supported  water  tower  of  23,000  gal.  capacity  is  also  being 
erected.  The  Vitrolite  Company  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable with  its  product  in  finishing  buildings,  in  some 
cases  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  entire  rooms  being  covered. 
Other  uses  for  this  product  are  operating  tables,  counter 
tops,  etc.  The  new  addition  will  about  double  the  present 
capacity  and  will  be  ready  for  operation  early  in  .\ugust. 


American  Vanadium  Facts. — The  Vanadium  Sales 
Company  of  America,  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
the  May  issue  of  its  house  organ,  publishes  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  exhibitors  who  co-operated  with  the  com- 
pany in  the  preparation  of  cast  vanadium  products  for 
the  exhibit  connected  with  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
also  gives  the  complete  address  before  the  convention  of 
its  engineer  of  tests,  George  'L.  Norris.  The  publication 
comprises  12  pages  and  gives  numerous  illustrations.  It 
will  prove  to  be  greatly  interesting  and  instructive  to 
those  who  are  looking  into  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
vanadium  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 


A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  .\llegheny 
Steel  Company,  whose  general  offices  are  in  the  Farmers' 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  and  works  at  Brackenridge,  Pa„ 
will  be  held  July  6  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  capital 
stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $3,500,000.  No  important  im- 
provements or  extensions  are  contemplated,  the  increase  in 
capital  stock  being  made  so  that  it  will  more  closely  repre- 
sent the  actual  value  of  the  plants  owned  by  the  company. 
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A  Heavy  Pattern  Drill  Press 

The  24-in.  sliding  head,  heavy  pattern  drill  press,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  is  fitted  with  back  gear,  power  feed, 
wheel  and  lever  automatic  stop.  It  is  built  by  the  Fron- 
tier Iron  Works,  Letchworth  and  Grant  streets,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Rigidity  is  a  feature  of  the  design,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  withstand  the  strain  occurring  with  the  high  speed 
steel  drills  now  used. 

The  base  is  heavy  and  well  ribbed  to  prevent  springing. 
The  column  is  of  large  diameter  with  a  wide  face  for 
receiving  the  head,  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  back 
brace.  The  massive  knee  has  a  long  bearing  on  the 
column  and  a  large  circular  bearing  for  the  hub  of  the 
table.  The  lower  portion  of  the  column  is  closely  finished 
to  insure  proper  alignment  of  the  table.  The  knee  has  a 
special  clamping  handle  and  is  raised  and  lowered  through 
worm  gearing  and  pinion  on  the  rack,  an  arrangement 
which  holds  the  part  securely  with  no  possibility  of  drop- 


The  Modern  24-In.    Siidins   Head   Drill   Press  Built  by  the   Frontier 
Iron    Works,    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


ping,  even  should  the  clamp  screws  be  loose.  The  round 
table  and  the  base  have  ample  slots  for  holding  work. 
The  table  is  raised  and  lowered  by  rack  and  pinion  and 
is  counterbalanced. 

The  high  carbon  steel  spindle  is  provided  with  quick 
return  and  is  operated  by  a  steel  rack  and  pinion  and 
worm  gearing,  the  worm  running  in  an  oil  bath.  With 
small  drills  a  lever  feed  can  be  used.  The  spindle  sleeve 
has  a  sliding  collar  for  regulating  the  automatic  stop  feed 
mechanism.  The  crown  bevel  gears  are  protected,  and 
the  back  gearing  is  closed  in.  The  machine  has  the  com- 
pany's tilting  table.  The  knee  is  in  two  parts,  and  on  the 
outer  end  is  a  large  flange,  faced  and  bored  to  receive  the 
swivel  stem,  on  which  the  table  stem  fits.  On  the  peri- 
phery of  the  flanged  swivel  is  cut  a  worm  gear  which  en- 
gages a  worm  mounted  on  a  bracket  on  the  lower  side. 
The  worm  shaft  is  squared  on  both  ends  for  a  wrench, 
which  permits  the  table  to  be  tilted  to  either  side  accu- 
rately to  any  desired  angle. 


The   specifications   of   the  machine   follow: 

Minimum  distance  between  base  and  spindle,  in 28 

Maximum  distance  between  base  and  spindle,  in 561^ 

Maximum  distance  between  table  and  spindle,  in 30 

Traverse  of  table  on  column,  in 14 

Traverse  of  head  on  column,  in 20 

Traverse  of  spindle,   in 8% 

Diameter  of  table,  in    22 

Diameter  of  column,  in   6J^ 

Diameter  of  spindle,  in 1  7/16 

Diameter  of  spindle  sleeve,  in   - -2^ 

Morse  taper  of  spindle Xo.  4 

Pitch  diameter  of  crown  gear,  in 7 

Bevel  gear  ratio 2  to   1 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  in 10 

Face  width  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  in   3 

Number  of  cone  pulley  steps 4 

Diameter  of  largest  cone  pulley  step,  in 10 

Diameter  of  smallest  cone  pulley  step,  in 5% 

Speed  of  countershaft,  r.p.m 300 

Number  of  spindle  speeds 4 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  back  gears  in,  r.p.m 22 

Ma.ximum  spindle  speed,  back  gears  in.  r.p.m 79 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  back  gears  out,  r.p.m 81 

Maximum  spindle  speed,  back  gears  out.  r.p.m 272 

Power  required,  hp 1 

Overall    hight,    in 84% 

Floor  space  required,  in 22  x  58 

This  drill  is  built  along  the  same  genera!  lines  as  the 
JO-in.  drill  press  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age 
May  ig,  1910,  and  is  furnished  with  special  metal  alloy 
bearings. 

<  »  » 

The  Joliet  Rolling  Mill  Company 

The  Joliet  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rolled  specialties,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  additional  equipment  and  making  ex- 
tensive improvements.  These  improvements  will  include  a 
new  8-in.  mill,  together  with  the  necessary  furnaces,  also  a 
22-in.  mill,  with  rolls  for  making  rounds  up  to  4  in.  and  flats 
up  to  12  in.  The  new  equipment  to  be  installed  will  consist 
of  several  alligator  shears,  rotary  shear,  engine  lathes, 
planers,  drill  presses,  pipe  and  bolt  cutters,  motors,  etc. 
A  multiple  twisting  machine  will  also  be  installed  for 
twisting  reinforced  concrete  bars  cold. 

The  company  carries  in  stock  at  all  times  a  complete 
assortment  of  its  Arrow  brand  of  irons  which  are  adapted 
for  stay  bolt,  locomotive  and  engine  purposes,  etc.  In  the 
manufacture  of  this  iron  the  company  places  stress  upon 
a  proper  balance  between  toughness  and  tensile  strength, 
compatible  with  a  product  of  suitable  softness.  Under  test 
the  company  claims  that  its  Arrow  brand  iron  has  a  mini- 
mum tensile  strength  of  50,000  lb.  and  a  minimum  elonga- 
tion of  28  per  cent. 

E.  K.  Orr  is  now  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Orr  has  had  a  long  experience  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business,  having  been  formerly  connected 
with  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company,  Shelby,  Ohio :  Worth 
Brothers  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  Elyria  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio.  George  H.  Lowe  is  super- 
intendent and  chief  engineer,  in  charge  of  operations. 
■♦  «  » 

Railroad  Equipment  Orders. — Orders  for  railroad 
equipment  include  the  following:  Canadian  Pacific,  1000 
steel  underframe  box  cars  and  400  all-steel  gondola  cars, 
and  are  in  the  market  for  500  box  cars ;  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  15  Pacific  type.  20  consolidation  and  10  switching 
engines ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  41  coaches  and  20  bag- 
gage cars;  Xew  York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford,  15  West- 
inghouse  electric  locomotives  and  15  electric  switching 
locomotives ;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  108  miscellaneous 
freight  cars.  The  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal  is  figuring 
specifications  on  500  all-steel  hopper  cars. 
•-»-• 

The  Balbrooke  Company,  sales  engineer  and  specialist 
in  hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus,  Machesney  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  in  that  territory 
the  Ohio  Grease  Lubricant  Company,  Loudonville,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  a  system  of  grease  lubrication  for  steam 
cvlinders. 


The  Parkersburg  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  maker  of  steel  sheets,  has  recently  installed  a 
complete  galvanizing  plant,  containing  one  galvanizing  pot, 
but  which  has  been  arranged  to  accommodate  two  pots. 
The  new  galvanizing  department  was  built  entirely  from 
plans  of  the  company,  which  is  now  making  galvanized 
sheets  that  will  be  put  on  the  market  under  the  trademark 
of  Parkersburg  Smooth  Galvanized. 
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The  Maclhiiiniery  Markets 

A  decidedly  better  railroad  demand  has  developed  in  New  York.  Two  carrying  companies  have  in- 
quiries out  and  another  has  a  large  list  in  preparation.  Export  business  continues  to  attract  attention. 
The  plans  of  the  Allied  Machinery  Company  of  America  will  necessitate  the  readjustment  of  the  selling 
arrangements  of  some  60  manufacturers  of  metal  working  machinery  who  have  entered  into  contracts,  and 
the  fact  that  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden  is  to  be  general  manager  of  the  new  export  company  has  aroused 
much  favorable  comment.  Some  good  business  for  export  to  Japan  has  developed  in  Cincinnati,  but  do- 
mestic inquiries  there  are  scarce.  Trade  is  slightly  better  in  Cleveland.  In  Louisville  the  export  trade 
commands  the  principal  attention,  and  some  improvement  is  noted  in  local  inquiries.  Less  encouraging  re- 
ports come  from  Detroit  and  Chicago,  where  business  is  quiet,  although  in  the  latter  market  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  continues  a  good  customer.  Business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  developing 
noticeably.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  principal  buyer  there  and  the  railroads  are  coming  into  the 
market.  Good  crop  prospects  and  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  trouble  have  put  the  machinery  trade  on 
a  more  satisfactory  basis  in  Texas,  and  many  new  enterprises  have  come  forward. 


New  York 

New  York,  June  7,   191 1- 

The  railroad  demand  has  improved  materially.  The 
New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  will  make  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad  is  inquiring  for  some  machme 
tools.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  is  prepar- 
ing an  extensive  list  which  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  year,  covering  the  machm- 
ery  requirements  for  its  large  shops  at  Watervliet, 
N.  Y".  The  company  proposes  to  build  a  plant  capable 
of  repairing  at  least  200  locomotives  at  a  time,  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  some  of  its  own  engines. 
The  locomotive  shop  will  be  275  x  300  ft.  and  there  are 
other  buildings  to  be  erected,  including  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  boiler  and  tank  shop,  so  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  list  will  necessarily  be  a  large  one.  V.  Z. 
Caracristi  is  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
cliine  tool  list.  The  machinery  demand  from  other 
sources  is  improving.  A  large  Pennsylvania  boiler 
works,  is  preparing  to  spend  about  $50,000  for  machine 
tools  and  the  New  York  Pump  Works  is  making  up 
a  large  list.  The  contractors  of  the  CatskiU  water 
supply  works  are  buying  pumping  machinery  and 
general  contracting  equipment  liberally,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  their  future  demands  will  be  heavy. 
Makers  of  power  plant  equipment  find  business  much 
better,  as  manufacturers  in  general  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  shut  down  part  of 
their  power  and  make  necessary  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. The  activity  in  this  direction  is  taken  as  an 
indication  that  better  business  is  expected  to  de- 
velop, as  the  shop  owners  seem  to  want  to  bring  their 
plants  up  to  a  better  point  of  efficiency. 

Further  'Setails  of  the  plans  of  the  Allied  Machinery 
Company  of  America,  which  was  formed  by  officials 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  Y'ork,  have  come 
to  light  through  the  publication  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  company,  filed  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  company  has  a  registered  capital  of  $100,000. 
Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Garden,  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Service,  who,  through  his  recent  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  marketing  of  Ameri- 
can machine  tools  abroad,  is  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company.  Samuel  McRoberts  is 
president;  Thomas  A.  Reynolds  treasurer  and  H.  C. 
Newlands  secretary.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Garden  all  the  officers  are  connected  with  the  National 
City  Bank.  The  declared  intention  of  the  company 
is  to  sell  American  machine  tools  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  company  will  be  practically  an  export  as- 
sociation, as  it  will  represent  the  interests  of  more 
than  60  American  machinery  manufacturers,  accord- 
ing to  the  contracts  made  so  far.  Mr.  McRoberts 
and  Captain  Garden  left  last  week  for  Paris,  where  an 
office  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  begin  business  in 
Russia  and  Austria  and  a  general  European  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  from  Paris. 

The  plant  of  the  A.  S.  Cameron  Steam  Pump  Works 
at  433  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  Y'ork,  which 
was  acquired  several  months  ago  by  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  will  soon 
be  dismantled  and  the  works  will  be  removed  to  a 
place  not  yet  decided  upon.  The  IngersoU-Rand  in- 
terests are  now  looking  about  for  a  site,  and  the  plant 
will  be  moved  either  to  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  where 
the  company  has  a  large  plant  in  operation,  or  to 
Trenton,   N.    ].,  or  Philadelphia.     At  present   250  men 


are  employed  in  the  Cameron  works.  When  the  new 
plant  is  erected  it  will  be  enlarged  to  double  the  ex- 
isting capacity.  Other  lines  of  pumping  equipment 
will  be  added  and  the  business  will  be  conducted 
under  the  present  name.  In  other  words,  although 
the  company  is  controlled  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  in- 
terests, it  will  maintain  its  own  individuality  and  will 
be  operated  as  a  separate  corporation.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  purchasing  additional  mechanical 
equipment.  That  now  in  use  in  the  works  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  good  condition  and  most  of  it  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  plant,  but  the  enlargement  of  the 
business  will  call  for  heavy  expenditures  of  machinery, 
especially  in  the  line  of  metal  working  equipment. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  preparing  a  list 
calling  for  heavy  expenditures  for  machinery  require- 
ments, principally  in  the  line  of  machine  tools.  The 
company  recently  decided  to  spend  $1,000,000  for 
equipment,  and  a  large  part  of  this  appropriation 
will  be  used  for  machinery.  Lists  recently  issued  by 
the  company  have  been  purchased  against  of  late,  but 
all  of  the  equipment  inquired  for  was  not  bought. 
It  is  understood  that  some  of  these  requirements 
will  be  included  in  the  new  list.  The  company  now 
has  inquiries  in  the  market  calling  for  about  $50,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  this  material  it  is  understood 
is  to  be  purchased  very  soon.  Following  its  recently 
established  custom,  the  New  York  Central  has  not 
issued  the  list  of  its  present  requirements  to  the  trade 
generally,  but  has  sent  out  separate  inquiries,  each  call- 
ing for  one  machine.  Some  machinery-selling  houses 
have  received  many  of  these  inquiries,  while  others  have 
been  given  only  one   or  two. 

The  American  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  completed  plans  for  a  five-story  building  to 
be  built  at  Sussex  avenue  and  Duryea  streets,  New- 
ark, for  the  Lauter  Piano  Company,  whose  offices  are 
now  at  Orange  street  and  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad 
avenue,  Newark.  The  new  plant  is  to  be  five  stories 
and  80x140  ft.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$75,000.  The  company's  own  plant  adjoins  that  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  at  Newark 
and  the  latter  company  has  acquired  title  to  the 
Lauter  factory  and  will  utilize  it  for  storage  and 
i.ianufacturing    purposes. 

The  Harrisburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Company,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  which  has  been  making  extensive  inquiries 
in  this  market  for  several  weeks,  will  shortly  make 
purchases  against  the  list  it  has  prepared.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  company  expects  to  spend  about 
$50,000  and  it.s  purchases  will  include  boring  mills, 
lathes,  shapers,  i)laners  and  other  machine  tools.  A 
number  of  New  York  representatives  of  machine  tool 
liouses  as  well  as  the  large  machinery  selling  firms 
have  put  in  bids  en  a  large  part  of  the  equipment 
wanted. 

The  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  377  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork,  has  had  plans  prepared  by  Buchman  &  Fox,  11 
East  Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York,  for  a  factory  build- 
ing, 75x96  ft.,  six  stories,  to  be  erected  at  Thirteenth 
street,  near  avenue  C.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
$70,000. 

The  Keiner  Williams  Stamping  Company,  109 
Third  street,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared for  a  factory  building  to  be  erected  at  Pine 
street  and  Jamaica  avenue,  Richmond  Hill.  The  build- 
ing will  be  99x154  ft.,  two  stories,  of  brick  and  mill 
construction,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $27,000. 

The  Mylocal  Mfg.  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to 
manufacture     medicines,     drugs     and     dental     supplies. 
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The    incorporators   are    L.    H.   and   M.    M.    Knapp   and 
E.  X.  Pratt,  Buffalo. 

The  Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Company,  Buffalo, 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  third  building  to  be 
added  to  its  lithographing  plant  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Kensington  avenue  and  New  York  Central 
Railroad   Belt  Line,  Buffalo. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Buffalo,  Francis 
G.  Ward,  commissioner,  is  advertising  for  bids  for  re- 
modelling the  Broadway  arsenal  into  a  city  conven- 
tion hall,  including  the  installation  of  an  electrical 
lighting  plant,  heating  and  ventilating  systems. 

The  Herr-Riegell  Company,  Buffalo,  recently  or- 
ganized for  the  manufacture  of  foundrymen's  and  pat- 
tern makers'  supplies,  has  secured  factory  premises  at 
1412  Niagara  street,  that  city. 

The  Republic  Metahvare  Company,  Buffalo,  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  a  seven-story  addition  to  its  plant  at 
Republic  street  and  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  Ilex  Optical  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  to 
manufacture  optical  goods  and  appliances.  M.  Rosen- 
bloom,  S.  D.  Burritt  and  H.  Keonick,  Rochester,  are 
the  incorporators. 

Bagley  &  Sewall,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  are  having 
plans  prepared  for  a  factory  building  which  they 
will  erect  this  sumrner.     Estimated  cost  is  $40,000. 

The  New  York  Mills  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  large 
additions  to  its  No.  2  plant,  these  additions  being 
made  necessary  by  the  partial  demolition  of  the  No.  i 
or  original  plant  of  the  company  on  Ovid  street  to 
make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Barge 
Canal.  Upon  completion  of  the  new  buildings  the 
company's  entire  industry  will  be  located  in  the  No.  2 
plant. 

The  Aster  Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Skaneateles.  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  pulpboard  and 
paper.  The  incorporators  are  F.  .\.  Murphy, 
Skaneateles,  and  G.  M.  McKee  and  W.  A.  McKee, 
Hinckley. 

Cadby  &  Sons,  52  Grand  street.  Albany  N.  Y., 
have  let  contract  for  a  three-story  addition  which  they 
will  build  to  their  mill. 

A.  Mendleson,  Albany,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
a  potash  factory  to  be  built  at  Vine  street,  Broadway 
and  Fourth  avenue. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors of  Schenectady  County,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  John 
H.  Peters,  clerk  of  the  board,  for  the  furnishiiig  and 
installation   of  a  pneumatic  water   system. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  Cap  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  let  contracts  for  construction  of  a  one-story  ad- 
dition, 146x235  ft.,  to  its  mill  on  Park  avenue. 

The  Steroga  Paper  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
is  receiving  bids  for  a  mill  building,  50  x  100  ft.,  which 
it  is  planning  to  erect  at  once. 

The  Electric  Boat  Companv-.  11  Pine  street.  New 
York,  has  been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Chilian 
Government  for  building  two  submarine  boats,  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  which  will  be  about  $1,000,000.  The 
boats  will  be  constructed  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  company  is  figuring  on  other  vessels  of 
a  similar  type  which  will  comprise  a  flotilla  for  the 
defences  of  the  Chilian  coast. 

Catalogues  Wanted 

The  Ozark  Cooperage  &  Lumber  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  desires  catalogues  of  manufacturers  of 
machinery  for  inaking  wire  looms  for  weaving  wire 
cloth,  square  mesh  and  poultry  netting,  in  addition  to 
manufacturers  of  drawing  machines. 


New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  6,  191 1. 

The  machinery  trade  notices  very  little  change  in 
the  demand  for  equipment.  Sales  are  chiefly  confined 
to  single  tools  and  small  lots.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Employment  Bureau  reports  an  increased  activity 
in  the  labor  market.  Employers  in  various  trades  are 
making  numerous  requisitions  for  help,  but  their  wants 
are  confined  to  skilled  workmen.  The  number  of  un- 
skilled men  out  of  employment  is  large.  Denial  is 
made  of  a  report  sent  to  London  that  the  Argentine 
Republic  had  defaulted  its  contract  for  the  two  battle- 
ships of  the  Dreadnaught  class,  which  are  held  by  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,   Camden,  N.  J. 


New  England  is  interested  in  the  award  by  the  Chilian 
navy  for  a  contract  for  two  submarine  torpedo  boats 
to  the  Electric  Boat  Company.  While  the  boats  will 
be  built  at  Seattle,  doubtless  the  machinery  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  new  shops  of  the  New  London  Ship  & 
Engine  Company,  Croton,  Conn. 

James  Hustis,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  Railroad,  announces  that  F.  A.  Ryer  has 
been  appointed  purchasing  agent  for  the  system,  with 
offices  at  the  South  Station,  Boston.  This  action  is 
under  the  new  management  for  joint  control  of  this 
road  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  New  Y'ork,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroads. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  of  the  contract 
for  the  new  factory  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the 
Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company,  Southington,  Conn., 
reveals  the  magnitude  of  the  company's  plans.  The 
machine  shop  building  will  be  50x300  ft.,  five  stories; 
the  forge  shop  60x400  ft.,  one  story  the  foundry  60  x  ^ 
210  ft.,  with  annex  30x112  ft.,  all  one  story;  a  build- 
ing for  miscellaneous  purposes  40x112  ft.,  one  story, 
and  a  wood-working- building  40x154  ft.,  two  stories. 
All  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  In  addi- 
tion the  power  house  will  be  40x100  ft.  In  it  will  be 
installed  a  Westinghouse  steam  turbine  and  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  boilers  to  generate   1000  hp. 

The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Connecticut  River  Company, 
which  will  enable  that  corporation  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River  at 
Windsor  Locks  and  Enfield,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  power  plant  and  electrical  transmission  system.  This 
project  has  been  under  way  for  several  years, 
but  litigation  between  rival  companies  has  until  now 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  Not  only  will 
a  large  water  power  be  developed,  from  which  elec- 
tric power  will  be  transmitted  for  industrial  purposes, 
but  a  system  of  locks  in  conjunction  with  the  dam, 
will  make  possible  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  Spring- 
field and  beyond  to  Holyoke. 

The  Industrial  Development  Company,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  organized  un- 
der a  charter  granted  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  Bos- 
ton. The  company  is  establishing  a  guarantee  fund 
of  $500,000,  which  will  be  utilized  under  the  usual 
method  in  guaranteeing  the  credits  of  industries  with 
national  banks.  James  J.  Storrow,  Lee,  Higginson  & 
Co.,  is  the  president:  Thomas  F.  Beal,  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank:  Colonel  William  A.  Gaston,  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  and  Daniel  G.  Wing,  the  First 
National  Bank,  vice-presidents:  Russell  G.  Fessenden, 
the  American  Trust  Company,  treasurer;  David  F.  Ed- 
wards,  secretary. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Bay  State  Brass  Com- 
pany, Haydenville.  Mass.,  has  been  completed,  with 
F.  C.  Smith,  president;  S.  S.^  Cassard,  vice-president 
and  secretary,  and  H.  J.  B.  Willis,  treasurer.  The  busi- 
ness at  Haydenville  will  be  continued,  including  the 
manufacture  of  compression  bibs,  stops  and  wastes,  and 
ground  key  work.  The  company  states  that  it  con- 
templates no  addition  to  the  plant  or  equipment  at 
present. 

The  New  Y'ork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
will  increase  its  power  plant  at  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  by 
an  extension  having  a  capacity  of  four  4000-k.w.  tur- 
bine-driven generators,  of  which  three  will  be  installed 
immediately. 

The  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  plans  to  erect  a  steel  addition  to  its 
factory. 

Lewis  Hawthorne.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  manufac- 
turer of  sashes  and  doors,  will  erect  a  new  shop  build- 
ing 40x150  ft.  of  brick.,  mill  construction.  He  states 
that  he  will  install  new  machinery  throughout. 

The  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Company,  Walling- 
ford,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  silverware,  will  erect  a 
power  house  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  con- 
struction, 68x86  ft.,  one  and  two  stories.  New  boillers 
and  engine  will  be  installed. 

Additions  to  manufacturing  plants  in  New  England 
include  the  following:  Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Conn.,  three-story  mill  buildmg,  58  x 
160  ft.,  with  two-story  ell:  city  of  Holyoke.  Mass.,  boil- 
er house  30x40  ft.;  Belfast  Building  Company,  Bel- 
fast, Me.,  addition  to  the  Belfast  Shoe  Factory:  Clark 
Dye  Works.  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  dye  house:  Niantic  Men- 
haden Oil  &  Guano  Company,  Niantic,  Conn.,  steel  and 
concrete    building,    replacing   plant   recently    destroyed 
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by    fire:    Hill    &    Cutler,    Boston,    cotton-waste    mill    at 
New    Bedford,   Mass. 

The  H.  B.  Ives  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  build- 
ers' hardware,  will  erect  an  addition  40.x  no  ft.,  four 
stories. 

The  Bay  State  Belting  Company,  Salem.  Mass.,  will 
erect  a  three-story  tannery  building  of  brick  and  con- 
crete. 

*  »  » 

Philadelphia. 

Phil.\delfhi.^,  r.\.,  June  6,  191 1. 

The  market  shows  but  little  tendency  toward  im- 
provement. Several  moderate  propositions,  which  have 
been  before  the  trade  recently  have  been  closed  during 
the  week,  but  as  the  business  was  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed it  was  not  much  of  a  factor  as  far  as  bringing 
up  the  total  sales  of  individual  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants for  the  past  month.  Generally  speaking,  May 
was  a  rather  unsatisfactory  month,  in  few  instances  have 
aggregate  sales  showed  any  material  gain  and  in  some 
cases  business  has  shown  a  decline.  Manufacturers  are 
hopeful  for  an  improvement,  but  with  general  uncertain 
conditions  in  the  industrial  field  the  outlook  for  any 
earlj'  betterment  is  not  very  promising.  There  has  been 
no  fresh  inquiry  from  the  railroads  located  in  this  vicin- 
ity. The  demand  for  second-hand  machinery  and  tools 
has  a  tendency  to  drag.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  tool 
lists  of  any  importance,  current  business  is  confined  to 
small  lots,  principally  single  tools,  and  the  demand  for 
these  appears  somewhat  less  urgent.  A  very  fair 
amount  of  boiler  and  engine  business  is  pending,  but 
orders  close  very  slowly.  The  foundry  trades  are,  if 
anything,  less  activeh'  engaged.  In  certain  classes  of 
work  casting  plants  have  fewer  orders  on  their  books 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  and  plants  are 
being  operated  on  a  restricted  basis. 

Local  contractors  are  estimating  on  a  one-story 
brick  and  steel  artillery  ammunition  assembling  shop, 
58  ft.  6  in.  X  258  ft.  10  in.,  and  a  one-story  brick  and  steel 
scrap  storehouse,  42  ft.  10  in.  x  86  ft.  5  in.,  to  be  built 
for  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  this  city. 

-A.  L.  Rhoads.  coimty  controller,  Reading,  Pa.,  will 
receive  bids  until  Tune  20  for  the  construction  of  a  rein- 
forced concrete  arch  bridge  to  be  erected  at  Kutztown, 
Pa.,  including  the  removal  of  the  present  bridge  and  its 
re-erection  on  a  new  site.  Plans  and  specifications  can 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  County  Commissioners. 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  payment  of  a  small  deposit,  which  will 
be  refunded  on  return  of  the  plans. 

The  Nazel  Engineering  Works  reports  a  fair  demand 
for  special  machinery,  although  less  pronounced  than 
was  the  case  some  weeks  ago.  Its  plant,  however,  con- 
tinues actively  engaged,  being  operated  at  full  time  and 
with  full  working  forces,  and  sufficient  orders  are  on  its 
books  to  keep  it  so  engaged  for  some  time.  Deliveries 
of  Beche  patent  pneumatic  forge  hammers  have  been 
particularly  good  during  the  last  month  or  two.  includ- 
ing among  other  two  770-lb.  hammers  for  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  one  165-lb.  hammer 
for  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  Company,  this  city,  and  one 
each  of  the  250-lb.  size  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Companj', 
Bessemer,  Pa.,  The  Boston  Elevated  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Edward  Harrington  &  Son  Company,  this 
city. 

The  Chester  Milling  Company.  Chester,  Pa.,  whose 
plant  w-as  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  contemplates  the 
erection,  it  is  reported,  of  a  substantial  structure  to 
replace  its-  late  plant.  Details  are  not  available  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  understood  that  plans  call  for  a  steel  and 
concrete  building. 

The  Light  Mfg.  &  Foimdry  Company,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  advises  that  the  demand  for  its  product  is  increas- 
ing and  it  is  looking  forward  to  having  a  normal  pro- 
duction during  the  next  month  or  two.  Business  in 
hand  is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Board  of  .Awards.  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  ordered 
that  new  specification  for  proposals  for  a  30,000.000-gal. 
pump  for  the  Mount  Royal  Pumping  Station,  in  that 
city,  be  prepared.  It  is  understood  that  the  changes 
suggested  do  not  aflfect  the  previous  specifications  as  to 
the  pump  itself,  but  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
method  and  apportionments  of  the  payment  to  be  made. 

The  Chadwick  Engineering  Company,  Pottstown. 
Pa.,  advises  that  the  demand  for  automobiles  has  opened 
up  much  earlier  than  usual.  .V  steady  flow  of  orders  has 
been  coming  in  and  the  outlook  for  further  business  is 
I'ery  encouraging.  This  company  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  inquiries  from  abroad  are  increasing 
and  several   sales  are  reported,  including  a  large  auto- 


mobile shipped  to  a  customer  in  .Vrgcntine  Republic, 
with  a  second  to  follow  at  an  early  date. 

City  Councils,  of  Philadelphia,  has  apportioned  an 
expenditure  of  $2,300,000,  made  available  by  a  recent 
special  election,  approving  such  a  loan,  by  which  the 
Bureau  of  Water  will  receive  $525,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Queen  Lane  Filtration  Plant;  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys  $325,000  for  new  sewer  work;  the  Bureau  of 
Highways  $500,000  for  the  Torresdale  Boulevard  and 
$600,000  for  new  street  work,  while  the  Bureau  of  City 
Property  receives  $250,000  for  the  improvement  of 
League  Island  Park. 

Murphj-  &  Lewis  is  a  new  partnership,  with  offices 
in  the  Land  Title  Bilding,  Philadelphia,  composed  of  E. 
T.  Murphy  and  A.  T.  Lewis.  The  new  company  was 
formed  to  act  as  sa)les  engineers  for  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Company,  Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Company  and  Carrier 
.\ir  Conditioning  Company,  in  the  territory  formerly 
handled  by  E.  T.  Murph}'. 


Cleveland 

Clevel.\nd,   Ohio,  June  6,    1911. 

Local  machinery  houses  report  a  little  more  activity 
in  the  volume  of  inquiries  during  the  past  few  days,  a 
few  manufacturing  plants  having  come  into  the  market 
for  small  lots  of  tools.  The  largest  inquiry  is  from  an 
.\kron  rubber  tire  manufacturer,  who  has  an  inquiry  out 
for  three  lathes  and  a  few  other  tools,  in  all  aggregating 
about  $8,000.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  second-hand 
tools,  but  these  are  not  bringing  verj'  satisfactory 
prices.  While  the  general  outlook  shows  little  change, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  reduction  in  steel  prices  will 
prove  beneficial  to  some  lines  of  the  machinery  trade. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  prospective  business  that  has 
been  held  up  for  some  time,  buyers  waiting  until  busi- 
ness conditions  are  brighter. 

The  demand  for  cranes  is  more  active,  some  good 
orders  having  been  placed  with  manufacturers  in  this 
territory  during  the  past  few  days.  The  demand  for 
electric  motors  and  generators  is  fairly  good.  Manu- 
facturers of  power  plant  and  other  equipment  are  get- 
ting quite  a  satisfactory  volume  of  business  from  vari- 
ous manufacturing  plants  outside  of  the  metal  working 
lines. 

A  list  of  machine  tool  requirements  for  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  Public  South  High  School, 
.\kron,  Ohio,  has  been  issued  b\-  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  that  city.  The  list  includes  15 
lo-in.  woodturning  lathes  with  4-ft.  bed,  15  lathe 
benches,  one  30-in.  band  saw,  one  circular  saw  bench, 
one  power  grind  stone  mounted  with  30  x  5-in.  stone, 
one  wood  trimmer  and  a  large  list  of  small  tools  and 
other  small  equipment  for  the  forge  room  and  the  wood 
working  and  pattern  making  departments.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  orders  for  this  equipment  will  be  placed 
shortl}'. 

Specifications  have  been  completed  for  the  power 
equipment  for  the  new  West  Side  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  for  which  bids  will  be  received  June 
12.  The  equipment  will  include  4  horizontal  tubular 
boilers,  4  automatic  stokers,  3  direct-connected  generat- 
ing units,  I  50-kw.  and  2  125-kw.,  three  motors  for 
plenum  ventilating  fans  and  10  or  12  2  to  5-hp.  motors 
for  the  exhaust  fans.  .At  the  same  time  bids  will  be 
received  for  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems. 

The  Massillon  Wire  Basket  Company.  Massillon, 
Ohio,  which  was  recently  incorporated,  has  purchased' 
the  property  of  the  Munger  Wire  Basket  Company  and 
will  continue  the  manufacture  of  wire  baskets  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  The  company  expects  to  erect  additional 
buildings  to  enlarge  its  plant. 

The  Youngstown  Carriage  Company,  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  has  awarded  a  contract  lor  the  erection  of  a  new 
three-story  factory  building,  100  .x  150  ft.,  of  brick  and 
three  stories. 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  completed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  .American  Can 
Company  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  that  will  cost,  approximately. 
$350,000.  Two  buildings  of  steel,  reinforced  concrete 
and  brick  will  be  erected.  George  S.  Mills.  Toledo, 
architect,  is  preparing  the  plans. 

The  Strainer  Company,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  by  A.  A.  Xeiger, 
L.  B.  Spanner,  E.  W.  Miller  and  others  to  manufacture 
straining  and  filtering  devices. 

Witli  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  the  Cleveland  Calcu- 
lating Machine  Companv  has  been  incorporated  by 
E.  A^  Grant.  C.  J.  C.  Grant,  A.  S.  Dennis,  J.  F.  Pease 
and  W.  L.  Flory. 
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The  Great  Lakes  Welding  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Canton  Casting  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  by 
L.  E.  Shull,  W.  A.  Strayer,  L.  A.  Buchanan,  O.  F. 
Kwiatt  and  A.  J.  Hill. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company, 
which  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  power 
house  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  will  also  build  a  car 
repair  shop  at  that  point. 

The  L'niversal  Machine  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $100,000. 


Cincinnati 

CiN'CiNNATi.  Ohio,  June  6,   191 1. 

There  is  some  intermittent  buying  of  machine  tools 
•on  the  part  of  the  general  trade,  but  the  aggregate  of 
orders  coming  in  is  disappointing.  Inquiries  are  also 
scarce,  and  several  more  machine  tool  builders  have 
decided  to  run  on  shorter  time  rather  than  pile  up 
large  stocks.  A  few,  however,  report  order  books  in 
shape  to  enable  them  to  continue  operating  up  to 
capacity.  As  a  rule,  present  buyers  are  said  to  be 
after  the  lower  priced  tools,  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
helped  out  the  second-hand  dealers,  who  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  doing  a  fair  business. 

.■\Cii\itv  in  the  building  trades  has  benelited  the 
supply  and  hardware  houses;  manufacturers  of  valves 
and  fittings  also  continue  their  optimistic  reports. 
Boilers  and  tanks,  especially  of  the  larger  sizes,  are  not 
in  demand,  but  there  is  considerable  repair  work  being 
done  in  this  line. 

The  Domestic  Science  Baking  Company,  a  new  Cin- 
cinnati incorporation,  has  broken  ground  for  what  is 
intended  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  baking  plants 
in  the  country.  The  building  will  be  about  200x200 
ft.,  two  stories  and  of  concrete  construction.  The  ma- 
chinery will  be  driven  by  individual  electric  motors, 
which  are  yet  to  be  provided  for.  F.  W.  Niebiling,  of 
the  F.  W.  Niebling  Company,  Norwood,  Ohio,  has 
the  machinery  plans  in  charge. 

The  American  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Ham- 
ilton, Ohio,  has  commenced  work  on  a  foundry  addition 
that  will  be  100x117  ft-  one-story,  and  also  a  three- 
story  pattern  shop  30  x  100  ft.  Both  buildings  will 
be  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

Cincinnati  manufacturers  have  lately  been  receiv- 
ing some  excellent  business  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. Among  recent  orders  reported  from  this 
source  is  one  for  a  lot  of  the  LInited  States  Electrical 
Tool  Company's  latest  type  electrical  grinders  for  use 
in  a  navy  yard  shop. 

McGarvey  &  Co.,  Gerke  Building,  Cincinnati,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
large  car  barns  to  be  erected  at  Winton  place,  for  the 
Cincinnati   Traction   Comoany. 

The  Concrete  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
reinforced  concrete  building  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
the  Citizens  Wholesale  Supply  Company.  The  estimat- 
ed  cost  of  the  proposed  structure  is  over  $100,000. 

The  Universal  Machine  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
and  will  probably  add  to  its  factory  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  marine  motors  and  other  specialties. 

The  Massillon  Wire  Basket  Company,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  whose  incorporation  was  recently  mentioned, 
has  plans  under  way  for  adding  to  the  old  plant  of  the 
Hunger  Wire  Basket  Company,  which  was  acquired 
by  the  new  company. 

George  U.  Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers Ohio  Penitentiary.  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  open 
bids  June  26  for  equipment  for  a  stone-crushing  plant 
and  quarry.  Specifications  are  on  file  at  the  offices 
of  Marriott.  Allen   &  Hall,  architects,   Columbus. 

The  Cincinnati  Tobacco  Machinery  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, is  a  new  incorporation,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  special  tobacco 
machinery.  The  incorporators  are:  W.  J.  Friedlander, 
Louis  A.  Hauck,  F.  S.  Baldwin,  Oscar  Berman  and 
Aaron  Grodsky.  W.  J.  Friedlander,  the  principal  in- 
corporator, is  president  of  the  Hisey-Wolf  Machine 
Company,  Cincinnati. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Postmaster  General 
Frank  H.  Hitchcock  that  bids  will  be  opened  in  Wash- 
ington, June  22,  for  the  construction  of  a  30-in.  pneu- 
matic tube  from  the  post  office  in  Cincinnati  to  the 
Union  Station. 


The  recent  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ohio 
Electric  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  from  $150,000 
to  $250,000,  is  said  to  mean  some  extensive  additions 
to  its  present  facilities. 

Although  currently  reported,  Herman  Schneider, 
dean  of  the  Engineering  Department,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  will  not  accept  the  presidency  of  a  Western 
college,  recently  offered  him,  but  has  definitely  decided 
to  continue  his  work  with  his  present  institution. 


Chicago 


CiiK  AGO,  III:,  June  6,  1911. 

A  week  of  decided  quiet  has  prevailed  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  machinery  trade.  The  closing  of 
even  the  lesser  inquiries  is  long  drawn  out  and  rail- 
road lists  that  have  been  out  for  one  and  two  months 
are  still  pending.  Scattering  orders  are  of  a  desultory 
character,  and  floor  sales  are  few  and  not  especially 
attractive.  One  list  issued  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  has  been  purchased,  the  majority  of  the 
buisiness  going  to  the  two  principal  makers  of  heavy 
railroad  tools'.  A  second  list  of  tools  from  this  road 
is  still  open.  Bids  on  a  small  list  from  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  close  on  the  6th  inst.  The  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  purchased  tools  for  its 
Deering  plant  to  the  amount  of  from  $4,000  to  $5,000, 
but  has  not  yet  closed  for  its  Milwaukee  plant  require- 
ments. The  machinery  to  be  bought  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  for  its  various  plants  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $70,000,  continues  to  be  the  most 
important  item  of  interest. 

The  Joliet  Sand  &  Gravel  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  and 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  is  having  a  crusher  plant  con- 
structed at  its  works  at   Mount   Flathead. 

Sheboygan,  Wis.,  is  considering  improvements  to 
its   waterworks   system  to   cost   about   $50,000. 

The  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  improvements  to  its  plant,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  $155,000.  Of  this  amount  $40,000 
will  be  for  an  office  building,  and  the  balance  for  shops. 
Part  of  the  shoo  will  have  a  gallery  and  the  entire 
building  will  be  modern  in  every  respect  and  of  fire- 
proof construction. 

The  city  of  New  London,  Iowa,  is  rebuilding  its 
light  plant  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
modern  plant  will  be  installed,  for  which  purpose  bonds 
in  the  sum  of  $9,000  will  be  issued. 

The  Francis  Light  &  Power  Company,  Francis, 
Okla..  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 
Contracts  for  the  installation  of  the  plant  have  not  been 
let.     W.  L.  ShafTer  is  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Liberal.  Kans..  is  having  estimates  prepared  for  a 
$30,000  water-works  system. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6,   1911. 

Industrially  business  has  been  very  quiet  the  past 
week,  in  fact  more  subdued  than  has  been  the  case  for 
any  week  since  INIarch.  Orders  for  new  machines 
from  motor  car  manufacturers  have  been  much  below 
the  average  maintained  so  far  this  year.  No  fears  are 
held,  however,  by  the  makers  or  by  the  accessory 
men,  the  lull  being  attributed  to  the  touch  of  midsum- 
mer weather.  Sufficient  orders  are  on  hand  by  most 
of  the  companies  throughout  the  state,  to  keep  the 
plants  running  far  into  the  fall.  Building  operations 
are  very  active,  two  large  hotels  being  planned  for 
immediate  erection.  Several  factory  additions  are  un- 
der way. 

David  Stott,  of  this  city,  has  purchased  a  large  piece 
of  property  on  Wayne  and  Michigan  avenues,  where 
he  will  erect  a  12-story  hotel  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The 
building  will  be  modern  in  every  particular  and  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city. 

W.  C.  Durant  and  Louis  Chevrolet  are  to  sever  their 
present  business  connections  and  establish  a  large  fac- 
tory in  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  high- 
priced  car,  designed  along  lines  advanced  by  Louis 
Chevrolet.  The  new  concern  will  be  financed  by  Mr. 
Durant,  who  has  been  drawing  away  from  the  General 
Motors   Company   for   several    months. 

Considerable  structural  steel  w-ill  be  used  in  the 
building  of  the  newly-planned  auditorium  and  hotel, 
for  which  a  company  has  been  organized  this  week. 
The  auditorium  will  seat  9000,  and  the  hotel  will  contain 
700  rooms.  The  building  will  occupy  a  whole  block, 
will  be  nine  stories  and  will  cost  about  $2,000,000.     Par- 
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ticul.-irs   are   to   l)e   had  from   the   Board  of  Commerce. 

With  the  idea  of  increasing  its  plant  capacity  and 
enlarging  its  business,  the  Independent  Stove  Com- 
pany has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $175,000  to 
$225,000.  The  company  has  been  enjoying  a  big  busi- 
ness the  past  year. 

The  Commerce  Motor  Car  Company,  incorporated 
a  short  time  ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  has 
found  this  amount  of  capital  stock  inadequate  and  has 
increased  it  to  $25,000. 

One  more  addition  to  the  long  list  of  motor  car 
concerns  of  this  city  is  the  Redshield  Hustler  Power 
Car  Company.  The  company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  and  will  start  operations 
in  a  property  costing  about  $20,000. 

The  Detroit  Power  Apparatus  Company  was  or- 
ganized this  week  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to 
manufacture  machinery  parts  and  machine  tools.  The 
company  takes  a  prominent  part  among  the  machinery 
manufacturers  of  this  city. 

.\  new  company  has  been  organized  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  under  the  name  of  the  March  Tenney  Company, 
to  manufacture  drinking  and  soda  fountains.  The 
capital   stock  is   $30,000,   of  which  $20,000  is   paid. 

Morril  &  Morely,  dealers  in  spray  pumps,  have 
merged  their  business  into  a  stock  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Morril  &  Morely  Mfg.  Company,  with  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

An  auto  accessory  concern  was  organized  at  Lan- 
sing this  week  with  the  title  of  the  Haigh  Auto  Light 
Company.  The  company  will  make  a  patent  automo- 
bile lamp.     The  capital  stock  is  authorized  at  $5,000. 

The  J.  F.  Hartz  Company,  dealer  in  surgical  in- 
struments, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000 
to  $250,000.  The  company's  business  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  the  past  year,  and  the  increase  will 
allow  an  expansion  of  the  company's  affairs. 

The  General  Motors  Company  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  secretary  of  state  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $60,000,000.  The  new  incorooration  is  a  hold- 
ing company  for  the  company  in   New  Jersey. 

As  a  result  of  increase  in  business,  the  Armour 
Grape  Juice  Company,  Mattawan,  Mich.,  near  Kala- 
mazoo, will  erect  a  large  addition  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10,000.  This  addition  100  x  100  ft.  will 
give  the  plant  a  capacity  of  300,000  gal.  per  year.  New 
apparatus,  consisting  of  pressers,  sterlizers  and  other 
machinery  connected  with  the  business,  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000,  will  be  purchased. 

The  Terril  Equipment  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
whose  plant  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks 
ago,  will  erect  a  new  building  to  cost  about  $20,000  on 
the  grounds  of  the  old  plant.  Other  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection. 

The  Hardware  Supply  Company.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  filed  a  trust  mortgage  with  the  city  clerk, 
for  $10,000.  to  cover  the  cost  of  purchasing  new  ma- 
chinerj'.  The  mortgage  covers  the  stock  and  fi.xtures 
of  the  company. 

The  Belknap  Wagon  Works,  Grand  Rapids,  suf- 
fered from  a  fire  last  week  that  destroyed  the  boiler 
room  and  the  dry  kilns  above.  The  loss  will  reach 
about  $5,000. 

Fire  destroyed  part  of  the  plant  of  The  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Company  factory  as  Muskegon.  Mich., 
causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  The  fire  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  chemical  plant. 

The  Snyder-FuUer  Furniture  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  as  an  outcome  of  the  recent  labor  troubles  in 
that  city,  will  move  its  plant  to  Lake  Odessa.  Mich. 
A  suitable  building  will  be  remodeled  and  some  new 
equipment  installed. 

The  Dudley  Tool  Works,  Menominee,  Mich.,  will 
build  a  new  addition  to  its  plant  and  will  purchase 
the  necessary  machinery  equipment.  The  building  will 
be  about  100  x  140  ft. 

The  Kalamazoo  Washer  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  to  succeed  the 
Minute  Washer  Companj',  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Fred  A. 
Mills    remains    as    president. 

The  Kalkaska  Handle  Company,  organized  to  manu- 
facture handles  of  all  descriptions,  has  filed  articles 
of  incornoration  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
company  will  be  located  at  Kalkaska,  Mich.,  and  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $12,000. 

A  specialty  manufacturing  company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Plymouth,  under  the  style  of  the  Bennett 
Mfg.   Company,   and  has  a  capital   stock  of  $20,000. 

The  .American  Oil  Engine  Company  is  the  name  of 
a  company  which,  in  all  probability,  will  move  to  the 


city  of  Port  Huron.  The  concern  is  a  large  and  im- 
portant oiganization  and  will  be  a  big  addition  to  the 
city's  list  of  industries. 

The  Council  of  the  city  of  Big  Rapids  has  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  new  gas  plant,  instead  of  spending 
$25,000  in   improvements   to   the   old   plant. 

The  village  of  Newberry,  Mich.,  will  submit  to  the 
vote  of  its  citizens  the  proposition  of  bonding  for 
$11,500,  to  cover  the  cost  of  making  additions  and  im- 
provements to  the  city  power  plant.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  planned  to  spend  about  $4,000  in  new  machinery. 

W.  F.  Woodhouse  and  Charles  Tirolli,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  newly  organized  Michigan  Adjustable 
Hub  Company,  Bay  City,  have  secured  15  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  construct  their  buildings.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  employ  about   1000  men. 

The  Michigan  Glass  &  Bottle  Company  is  erecting 
a  large  addition  to  its  plant  at  Saginaw,  which  it  is 
expected  to  rush  to  completion  by  July   10. 

The  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  secured  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  Central  Cut  Glass  Company, 
Chicago.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $4,100,- 
000,  and  in  making  the  move  will  transfer  100  me- 
chanics with  their  families.  A  large  plant  will  be  built 
at  the  above  city  and  the  company  w'ill  increase  its  out- 
put  considerably. 

The  (jolden  Rule  Hay  Press  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  and  the  Business  Men's  Paper  Press  Company, 
Wayland,  Mich.,  have  consolidated,  will  very  soon  in- 
corporate under  a  new  name,  and  are  now  looking  for 
the  most  favorable  site  on  which  to  erect  a  large  fac- 
tory, and  will  consider  the  advantages  of  any  locality. 
George  F.  Woodward,  945  Austin  street,  Kalamazoo, 
can  be  addressed. 

. ♦-•-♦ 

Indianapolis 

IxDi-\x.\POLTS,    Ind.,   June   6,    191 1. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  the  Indianapolis  Trade  Associa- 
tion has  elected  W.  M.  Young,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Xordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  president.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Indianapolis  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers  for 
three  years.  The  Traffic  Club  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  traffic  managers  and  shipping  clerks  con- 
nected with  the  mdustrial  and  mercantile  concerns  of 
the  city.     H.  S.   McNeely  is  secretary. 

The  Indianapolis  Wire  Bound  Box  Company  has 
increased   its   capital   stock   from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  Indianapolis  Envelope  Company,  Indianapolis, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $125,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  envelope  machinery  and  envelopes.  The 
directors  are:  Herman  Hosier,  W.  B.  Emerson  and 
H.  B.  Mahan. 

The  Benson  Mfg.  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Owensville,  Ind.,  wnth  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  manu- 
facture agricultural  implements.  The  directors  are: 
W.   E.,  J.  E.  and  B.  F.  Benson. 

The  Fulwider-Bedford  Quarries,  Clear  Creek,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  to 
quarry  stone.  "The  directors  are:  O.  M.  Fillwider,  H. 
H.  Underwood,  William  Graham,  J.  W.  O'Harrow  and 
G.  D.  Thornton. 

The  Carlisle  Gas  Company,  Carlisle,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
artificial  gas.  The  directors  are:  W.  F.  Dodge.  C.  B. 
Willis,  J.  G.   Frazee,  Joseph  Hume  and  E.  W.   Rogers. 

The  Kushville  Furniture  Company,  Rushville,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  to 
manufacture  furniture.  The  directors  are:  William 
E.  Havens,  A.  S.  Riggs  and  A.  L.  Stewart. 

The  Consolidated  Light  &  Power  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Hazleton,  Ind.,  with  $35,000  capital 
stock,  to  supply  light  and  power.  The  directors  are. 
Ethelbert    Curtner.   Jesse   Doty   and   J.   T.    Breithaupt. 

The  Henry  Mfg.  &  Grease  Cup  Company,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $40,000  capital 
stock.  The  directors  are:  J.  P.  Gilmour,  Michael 
Henry,  Michael  L.  Henrv.  Ton  Marmor  and  Charles 
Fox. 

The  Wayne  Knitting  Mills,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind..  has  in- 
creased its   capital   stock   from  $1,000,000  to  $1,200,000. 

The  burning  of  the  factory  of  the  Northwestern  Can 
Company  at  Chicago  is  hastening  the  comiiletion  of 
the  company's  factory  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  the  main  build- 
ing  of  which   is    100x700   ft. 

The  Connersvilile  Furniture  Company,  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.,  has  increased  its  common  stock  from  $75.- 
000  to  $150,000,  and  has  issued  $75,000  of  preferred 
stock. 
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Goshen,  Ind.,  has  raised  a  bonus  of  $10,000  cash  to 
induce  the  removal  of  the  Stephenson  Mfg.  Company 
from  South  Bend  to  Goshen.  It  manufactures  knit 
woolen  goods.  It  will  be  established  in  a  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Goshen  Rubber  Company,  and 
an  additional   factory  will  be  built. 

The  Goshen  Veneer  Company,  Goshen,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  $io,ooo.  C.  E.  Gorman  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  plant  of  the  Home  Heating  Company,  An- 
derson, Ind.,  was  sold  at  receiver's  saile  to  the  Ander- 
son Trust  Company,  trustee,  and  will  probably  go  to 
a  newly  organized  compan}-  which  proposes  to  install 
a  larger  steam-heating  plant. 

The  Anderson  Gas  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  an  artificial 
gas  plant. 

The  Huntingburg  Furniture  Company,  Huntingburg, 
Ind.,  recently  incorporated,  has  had  plans  prepared  for 
a  building,  60  x  250  ft.,  one  story  and  basement,  of 
modern  brick  construction,  to  contain  dry  kilns,  etc. 
The  building  will  be  equipped  with  modern  appliances 
operated  bj'  steam  power. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky".,  June  6,  1911. 

Some  improvement  in  the  machinery  situation  is 
reported  locally,  and  conditions  throughout  this  terri- 
torj'  are  becoming  more  active.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  power  equipment,  while  machine  tools,  as  the 
result  of  the  equipment  of  a  number  of  small  shops, 
has  taken  on  temporary  life,  which  it  has  been  lacking 
for  some  time.  The  demand  for  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery is  good,  an  active  export  trade  having  been 
reported.  Pumps  and  other  equipment  for  installation 
in  breweries  and  distilling  plants  are  also  being  sold  in 
good  volume. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Kentucky  State  .Asso- 
ciation of  Stationary  Engineers  was  accompanied  by  an 
exhibit  of  machinery  and  supplies  which  was  held  in 
Liederkranz  Hall,  Louisville,  June  2  and  3.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  the  William  Powell  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, valves:  \ational  Smoke  Preventer  Company. 
Louisville;  Moran  Steam  Flexible  Joint  Company. 
Louisville;  James  Clark,  Jr.,  Electrical  Company,  Louis- 
ville; Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville;  Jen- 
kins Bros..  Xew  York,  valves;  Lyons  Boiler  Works, 
DePere,  Wis.;  Wicker  Boiler  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
V.  D.  Anderson  Companj-,  Cleveland,  steam  traps; 
Ahrens  &  Ott  Mfg.  Company,  Louisville;  Hills  Mc- 
Canna  Companj-,  Chicago,  force  feed  lubricators:  Os- 
borne High  Pressure  Joint  &  Valve  Company.  Chicago: 
J.  J.  Reilly  Mfg.  Companj-,  Louisville,  pumps,  and 
Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond  Company,  Cleveland, 
valves,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  dealers. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville,  is 
contemplating  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  boiler 
department  and  may  be  in  the  market  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  equipment  for  it  a  little  later  on.  Mean- 
while the  company  is  planning  the  purchase  of  two  or 
three  steam  drop  forge  hammers  of  looo-lb.  and 
2000-lb.  capacity,  in  place  of  the  single  piece  of 
equipment  it  was  originally  reported  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for.  The  company  reports  a  fair  demand  for 
boilers,  while  several  large  sales  of  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery have  been  made.  Two  complete  plants  ha\'e 
been  sold  for  delivery  in  British  East  India,  while  sev- 
eral other  foreign  orders  have  been  booked  lately. 

The  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  Louisville,  has 
leased  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Clothing  Company  at  Preston  and  College  streets, 
and  is  installing  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  cars. 
The  capacity  will  be  limited  at  first  to  three  cars  a 
week,  including  passenger-carrying  and  frieght  ve- 
hicles, the  latter  to  be  a  lOOO-lb.  wagon.  Later  the 
capacity  is  to  be  increased.  The  company  is  incor- 
porated with  $10,000  capital  stock,  but  will  probably  in- 
crease this  later.  Among  the  machines  installed  have 
been  a  grinder  of  the  Cortland  Carborundum  Wheel 
Company,  an  automatic  saw-  of  the  Diamond  Saw  & 
Stamping  Companj-.  and  a  shaper  of  the  Smith  Mills 
Companj'.  These  pieces  were  sold  bj-  E.  D.  Morton  & 
Co.,  of  Louisville.  Louis  Ruthenberg  is  superintendent 
of  theplant. 

The  Frederick  Ruggles  Mfg.  Companj',  maker  of 
automatic  bottle  filling  machines,  has  moved  its  plant 
from  188  State  street,  Louisville,  to  Main  street  near 
Second,  and  has  installed  some  new  machinerj-,  includ- 
ing a   Centurj-   Electric   Companj-  motor,  a  Cisco  lathe 


and  a  Stewart  Standard  furnace  manufactured  by  the 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  the  latter  piece  being 
for  the  brass  foundrj'.  The  output  of  the  company  is 
sold  through  the  Simplex  Bottle  Filling  Machine  Com- 
panj-.  Baltimore,   Md. 

The  J.  J.  Reilly  Mfg.  Company.  Louisville,  maker 
of  pneumatic  pumps,  has  recentlj-  installed  equipment 
in  the  plant  of  the  Falls  City  Brewery,  Louisville,  and 
the  distillery  of  W.  A.  Gaines  &  Co.,  at  Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Multiple  Sign  Company  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation in  Louisville  with  $10,000  capital  stock  for 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  signs.  A.  C.  Bowen,  John 
C.  Hughes,  George  T.  Wood  and  others  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

The  Falls  Citj-  Construction  Company,  Commercial 
Building,  Louisville,  has  been  given  the  general  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  lo-story  building  at  Center  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville.  The  building  will  involve 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  structural  material,  and  the 
general  contractor  will  let  a  subcontract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  iron  work.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  $100,000,  and  a  good  deal  of  equipment,  including 
elevators,  etc.,  will  be  required. 

The  Jeffrej'  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  se- 
cured the  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  convej-ing  machinerj'  in  the  coal  elevating 
plant  of  E.  T.  Slider  in  Louisville.  The  sale  was  made 
through  Fred  Wehle,  the  company's  local  representa- 
tive. 

The  George  G.  Fetter  Lighting  &  Heating  Company 
now  has  its  new  plant  in  operation.  Practically  all  the 
machinerj-  for  it  was  installed  by  the  Westinghouse 
Bachine  Companj-.  The  equipment  consists  of  two 
300-kw.  generators,  a  200-kw.  generator,  two  loo-kw. 
generators,  four  Ridgwaj-  engines  and  a  Parsons  low 
pressure  turbine.  Westinghouse  motors  were  also  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  the 
refrigerating  plant.  J.  Hoadlej-  Cochran  is  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  companj'. 

Peter  M.  Andriot  &  Son.  215  West  Green  street. 
Louisville,  are  planning  the  installation  of  additional 
forges  in  their  blacksmithing  department,  as  well  as  a 
gas  machine  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes.  Thej- 
manufacture  delivery  wagons. 

The  Louisville  Wheel  Companj',  at  Fifteenth  street 
and  St.  Louis  avenue,  has  installed  a  spoketurning  de- 
partment. Equipment  for  it  was  furnished  bj'  the  De- 
fiance Machinerj-  Company,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  Luton  Coal  Company,  Providence,  Ky.,  w-hich 
recentlj-  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  will 
begin  work  immediately  and  will  install  a  good  deal  of 
new  machinerj'. 

E.  K.  Kitchens,  of  the  Olive  Hill  Fire  Brick  Com- 
panj', Olive  Hill.  Ky.,  will  establish  a  plant  for  the 
manufacturer  of  fire  brick  in  Carter  County,  Kj'. 

James  H.  Reed,  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  associates  will 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  paving. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  plant  is  $12,000. 

George  H.  Johnson.  Madisonville,  Ky.,  is  organizing 
a  companj'  at  Greenville.  Kj-.,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  large  flour  and  meal  milling  plant. 

The  Petersburg  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Petersburg,  Tenn..  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
with  $21,000  capital  stock.  A.  C.  Davis  and  George  Mc- 
Adams  being  among  the  incorporators.  It  will  erect  a 
lighting  plant  at  once. 

The  Tennessee  Stove  Works.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.. 
has  amended  its  charter,  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $50,000  to  Sioo.ooo.  J.  L.  Caldwell.  Joe  H.  Cald- 
well. B.  B.  Davenport  and  others  are  incorporators. 

B.  C.  Jarrell  &  Co.,  Humboldt,  Tenn..  veneer  manu- 
facturers, have  completed  the  installation  of  a  roo-in. 
rotarj'  veneer  machine  with  clipper  and  knife  grinder. 
The  equipment  was  manufactured  bj-  the  Capital  Ma- 
chine  Companj-.   Indianapolis. 

The  Chattanooga  Estates  Companj-.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  through  C.  E.  Jones,  has  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  cement 
plant  with  9000  barrels  capacity.  Chicago  capital  will 
be  interested,  according  to  Mr.  Jones'  statement. 

The  American  Foundry  &  Supply  Companj;  has  been 
organized  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
taking  over  the  plant  of  the  Sternberg  Supply  &  Foun- 
dry Companj'.  Xew  buildings  for  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop work  will  be  erected  and  considerable 
equipment  will  be  required.  The  plant  will  be  com- 
pleted in  September. 

The  Interstate  Agricultural  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  erection  of  a  $100,000  acid  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  preparation  to  be  used  in 
making  commercial  fertilizer  at  Americus.  G'a. 
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The  Fletcher  Guano  Company,  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  hav- 
ing an  addition  built  to  its  fertilizer  plant.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  equipment  will  be  $20,000. 

F.  Lynn  Brown,  Chicago,  111.,  is  reported  to  be 
planning  the  erection  of  a  gas  plant  at  Moss  Point,  Miss. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  plant  is  $150,000. 

F.  S.  Twitty  and  others  are  planning  the  construction 
of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Columbia,  Ala.  The  cost  of 
the  plant  will  be  $8,000,  according  to  present  plans. 

The  Champion  Lumber  Company,  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, is  planning  the  erection  of  several  large  band 
mills  near  Canton,  N.  C.  The  plants  will  be  operated  in 
connection  with  wood  pulp  mills  which  are  now 
running. 

The  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  Traction  Company  is  plan- 
ning some  new  financing  to  enable  it  to  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  its  equipment  and  to  extend  its 
lines. 

The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
has  in  course  of  erection  a  building  to  contain  smith 
ship,  foundry,  general  locker  and  toilet  rooms,  library 
room  and  administration  offices.  Further  plans  include 
other  additions  to  contain  a  machine  shop  and  a  wood- 
working shop  whicli  wiill  require  considerable  additional 
machinery.  These  buildings  will  be  erected  later  on. 
Francis  P.  Smith,  who  is  connected  with  the  school,  is 
the  architect. 

The  United  Wells  Works,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  sinking  of  a  1500-ft.  artesian 
well  at  Blythesillle.  Ark.,  and  is  in  the  market  for  1500 
ft.  of  8-in.  wrought  iron  steel  pipe  weighing  not  less 
than  28  lb.  to  the  ft. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  !Mo.,  June  5,  191 1. 

The  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Sodemann  Heat  & 
Power  Company  in  St.  Louis  and  Edwardsville,  111., 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  L^nited  States  Radi- 
ator Corporation,  will  be  refitted  with  modern  ma- 
chinery equipment  for  the  handling  of  the  trade  in  the 
St.   Louis  territory. 

Brauer  Bros.  Mfg.  Company  leased  new  quarters 
this  week  at  Fourteenth  and  Pine  streets  and  will  at 
once  enlarge  its  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  leather  sporting  goods  and  dog  collars. 

The  .\utomobile  Gas  Generator  &  Motor  Company. 
St.  Louis,  incorporated  the  past  week  with  $50,000  cap- 
ital stock,  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  lighting 
devices  for  automobiles  and  will  also  manufacture 
motors  and  cars. 

The  IMoberl}'  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Ohio,  has 
been  licensed  to  use  one-half  its  capital  in  Missouri  and 
will  establish  a  plant  at  IMoberly.  Mo.,  fully  equipped 
with    modern    brick-making   machinery. 

The  Western  Refrigerator  &  Mfg.  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  lias  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $12,000  to 
$25,000  and  will  increase  its  mechancal  capacity  for  the 
manufacture  of  refrigerating  machinery. 

The  Swedish  Metal  Company,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock  fully  paid,  has  been  incorporated  here  by  George 
G.  Hadley.  Charles  F.  Reals  and  Wilson  D.  Hoyt  to 
manufacture  metal  wares  of  various  kinds. 

The  Newburg  Tripoli  Company.  Newburg,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  Henry 
P.  Siegel,  C.  T.  Dana  and  L.  M.  Finley,  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  filters,  utilizing  a  stone  recently  dis- 
covered at  Newburg. 

The  Diamond  Jack  Mining  Company,  Carterville, 
Mo.,  incorporated  this  week  by  L.  S.  Connor,  Frank  P. 
Blair  and  O.  L.  Robbins.  is  reported  to  be  in  the  market 
for  a  full  equipment  of  zinc  and  lead  mining  machinery 
and  other  mechanical  facilities  for  the  work. 

The  Laclede  Steel  Company,  with  $100,000  capital 
stock,  has  been  incorporated  in  St.  Louis  by  William  E. 
Guy,  George  D.  Markham,  George  O.  Carpenter,  L.  R. 
Carter,  J.  H.  Smith.  Joseph  W.  Lewis  and  Thomas  R. 
Akin.  This  is  preliminary  to  an  increase  of  capital  to 
$500,000,  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  construction  at 
once  of  a  modern  and  fully  equipped  steel  plant. 
Options  for  locations  cover  sites  in  both  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis. 

The  Eagle  Mfg.  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  in 
the  near  future  erect  a  factory  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  de- 
tails of  which  have  not  been  decided  upon. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Gn't.,  June  3,   1911. 

The  immigrants  who  are  now  pouring  into  Canada 
are  by  no  means  all  farmers.  There  is  a  large  in- 
fusion of  artisans,  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  the  movement,  came  from  the  United  States.  Slack- 
ness in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  influx  of  skilled 
workers  who  had  found  employment  in  those  in- 
dustries. These  are  very  welcome.  Skilled  labor  has 
been  at  a  premium  here  for  some  time.  The  influence 
of  the  labor  union  has  been  adverse  to  the  immigration 
of  such  workers  from  the  other  side  of  the  .Atlantic, 
the  Government  retiuiring  that  all  wageearners  from 
abroad,  except  those  coming  to  work  on  the  farms, 
should  have  a  minimum  amount  of  money  upon  their 
arrival.  Skilled  laborers  were  not  disposed  to  come  in 
large  numbers  from  the  United  States  until  conditions 
at  home  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse.  In  most 
manufacturing  industries  here  labor  is  still  scarce,  fac- 
tories having  more  business  on  hand  than  they  can 
attend  to  with  the  present  supply  of  workers.  The  cut 
in  steel  continues  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  trade 
in  all  lines  using  steel  as  raw  material,  the  demand 
for  equipment,  machinery,  etc.,  being  so  urgent  that 
no  one  thinks  of  trying  to  ease  down  operations  on 
the  chance  of  stocking  up  at  still  lower  prices. 

.\  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  sudden  developmnt  of 
new  business.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  swarming 
in  of  new  population  with  large  collective  buying 
power.  A  colony  will  be  established  by  a  few  train- 
loads  of  settlers,  and  at  once  plants  of  various  kinds 
becomes  called  for  to  provide  for  commercial  needs  of 
the  settlement.  Of  course  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  not  all  the  new  business  to  themselves.  Ameri- 
can competition  is  leported  to  be  keener  and  harder  to 
meet  than  ever.  But  there  is  trade  enough  for  the 
Canadian  plants.  They  were  never  busier.  All  the  in- 
dications give  ground  for  expecting  the  biggest  year's 
trade  the  country  ever  had.  Unless  all  the  signs  fail, 
there  will  be  quite  wonderful  advances  here  in  the  next 
twelvemonth.  The  country  has  reached  a  stage  at  which 
the  large  forward  movements  of  the  past  look  small. 
Great  enterprises  spout  up  in  a  night.  A  reason  for  the 
re'latively  phenomenal  progress  that  is  proceeding  is 
the  present  organization  of  capital.  Lender  the  auspices 
of  certain  powerful  groups  of  men  new  undertakings 
spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
their  coming  forth  would  be  attended  by  pains. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  receiving  sharp  criti- 
cism on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  Bridge  Company 
for  the  awarding  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  contract.  The 
company — a  Canadian  corporation  of  which  the  com- 
ponents were  certain  British  engineering  companies — 
put  in  the  lowest  tender  for  the  work  as  called  for  by 
the  official  design,  but  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Company  upon  a  tender  for  a  dif- 
ferent design. 

The  first  shipment  was  made  this  week  from  the 
new  concrete  pier  of  the  National  Iron  Works.  Toronto. 
It  consisted  of  2500  tons  of  cast-iron  pipe,  running  from 
4  to  20-in.  in  diameter,  and  was  consigned  to  the  Winni- 
peg Gas  Company,  Winnipeg,  and  the  Waterworks  De- 
partment of  Souris,  Man.,  and  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  .\ 
boat  will  leave  the  company's  dock  twice  a  week  with 
pipe  for  points  in  the  West. 

The  Department  of  Railways  at  Ottawa  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  beginning  of  construction 
on  the  Nova  Scotia  branch  lines  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway. 

The  Wyagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Three 
Rivers.  Que.,  will  shortly  make  a  large  capital  issue  to 
be  applied  in  the  construction  of  plant. 

N.  Curry,  president  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  announces  that  $200,000  will  at  once  be  spent 
in  extensions  of  the  company's  plant  at  Montreal.  .At 
present  the  works  turn  out  about  70  cars  a  day.  The 
output  is  to  be  raised  to  100  cars. 

The  ratepayers  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont,  have  given 
their  approval  to  the  agreement  between  the  municipal 
cornoration  and  the  Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Company 
for  the  establishing  of  the  latter's  works  in  the  city. 
The  company  has  now  a  force  of  men  at  work  in  the 
city  making  dies  for  the  manufacture  of  Yale  locks  and 
other  articles. 

The  mines  of  the  Moose  Mountain  Iron  Company  at 
Sellwood,  Ont..  have  been  closed  down,  250  men  being 
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thrown  out  of  employment.  This  is  said  to  be  on  ac- 
count of  dulness  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States.  The  company  is  to  begin  work  very 
shortly  on  a  concentrating  plant  to  cost  $300,000. 

The  Eastern  Power  Company  has  been  incorporated 
under  Ontario  laws.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  construct 
another  plant  on  the  Trent  River,  Ont.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electrical  Power  Company, 
which  controls  so  many  power  enterprises  in  central! 
Ontario. 

The  Superior  Rolling  Stock  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated by  parties  connected  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation.  It  will  manufacture  locomotives,  cars, 
etc.,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Electric  Welding  Company,  headquar- 
ters Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  as  a  Dominion  un- 
dertaking with  $500,000  capital   stock. 

Damage  estimated  at  $50,000  was  done  by  a  fire  at 
the  Lake  Superior  Corporation's  coke  ovens  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  on  May  29. 

The  ratepayers  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  have  approved  a  by- 
law to  loan  the  Independent  Fire  Company  $20,000  to 
start  up  business  there. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  this  week, 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  elected  the  following 
directors:  C.  S.  Wilcox,  Hamilton,  president;  Charles 
Alexander,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Hamilton  Benn,  London, 
England:  Lloyd  Harris,  M.  P.,  Brantford:  H.  S.  Holt, 
Montreal:  W.  D.  Matthews,  Toronto;  Hon.  William 
Gibson,  Beamsville;  Cyrus  A.  Birge,  Robert  Hobson, 
William  Southam  and  John  MHne,  Hamilton. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Company,  Brantford,  Ont., 
has  awarded  contracts  for  two  more  large  buildings. 
The  contracts  went  to  an  American  firm. 

Vickers  Son  &  Maxim,  shipbuilders,  England,  have 
applied  to  incorporate  their  Canadian  company  as  a 
British  concern  with  a  capital  stock  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  National  Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Ottawa  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  Montreal  to 
be  the  chief  nlace  of  business. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  taken 
out  a  permit  to  build  a  roundhouse  at  London,  Ont. 
New  repair  shops  are  to  be  built  there  by  the  company 
in  the  autumn. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  last  March,  $528,857 
was  paid  in  bounties  on  wire  rods.  The  pig-iron  boun- 
ties amounted  to  $261,453  and  the  steel  bounties  to 
$350,455.     The  latter  two  bounties  expired  in  December. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  will  at  once  call  for  tenders  to  construct 
the  section  of.  its  line  around  the  north  shore  of  the 
upper  Lakes  from  Sililwood,  near  Sudbury,  to  Port 
Arthur,  a  distance  of  500  miles. 

A  by-law  to  expend  $25,000  on  the  municipal  hydro- 
electric distributing  system  was  carried  by  the  rate- 
payers of  Gait.  Ont. 

The  Riverside  Motor  Company,  with  head  office  at 
Walkerville,  Ont..  has  been  incorporated  under  Ontario 
laws  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000, 

Tenders  for  extensive  harbor  terminal  improvements 
to  be  made  at  Halifax.  N.  S.,  are  being  caWed  for  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Railways,  Ottawa.  The 
total  estimated  cost  is  $2,000,000.  .^n  appropriation  of 
$600,000  for  the  purpose  was  passed  before  Parliament 
rose. 

The  Otonabee  Power  Company,  Peterborough,  Ont., 
proposes  to  spend  $200,000  upon  new  plant. 

The  Dominion  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  the  head  office 
to  be  in  Montreal.  .^  2000-bbl.  mill  is  to  be  built  at 
Lachine.  Montreail. 

The  Hull  Electric  Company,  Hull,  Que.,  will  spend 
$25,000  on  new  car  sheds  and  repair  shops. 

Very  extensive  harbor  improvements  will  soon  be  be- 
gun at  St.  John.  N.  B.,  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  at  O'ttawa. 

The  Rhodes-Curry  Company  will  rebuild  the  part  of 
its  plant  at  Amherst,  N.  S. 

The  X.  B.  Foundry  plant  at  Frederickton.  X.  B..  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  damage  of  $50,000. 

The  ratepayers  of  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  have  carried  a  by- 
law to  fix  the  assessment  of  the  John  Marrow  Screw 
Company,  which  will  put  up  an  additional  plant  to  cost 
$150,000. 

The  Burton  Saw  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is  ne- 
gotiating with  the  City  Council  of  Moncton,  N.  B.,  in 
regard  to  locating  there. 

The  Dominion  Corset  Company,  and  Carabello  Car- 
riage Company,  Quebec,  Que.,  were  damaged  by  fire. 
The  estimated  losses  aggregate  $250,000. 


The  Massey-Hafris  Coinpany,  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements,  is  completing  plans  for  a  three- 
story  addition,  60  x  180  ft.,  to  be  made  to  its  plant  in 
Brantford,  Ont. 

O'Keefe  &  Drew  are  erecting  a  meat-packing  plant 
in  Chatham,  Ont.,  to  cost  $80,000. 

W.  E.  Jennings,  a  manufacturer  in  Birmingham, 
England,  is  considering  the  question  of  establishing  a 
factory  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  Light  Commission  of  Berlin,  Ont.,  has  decided 
to  ask  for  $20,000  to  be  expended  upon  additions  to  the 
municipal  electrical  system. 

The  Chatham  Cement  Tile  Works  Company  wilil 
build  a  factory  and  begin  manufacturing  operations  in 
Chatham,  Ont. 

»  «  ♦ 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,   Man.,  June  3,   191 1. 

The  Prince  Rupert  Hydro-Electric  Company  is  the 
title  of  a  company  incorporated  under  Dominion  laws, 
whose  capital  stock  is  to  be  $5,000,000  and  principal 
place  of  business  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.  Charles  H. 
Canan,  K.  C,  and  H.  A.  Lovett,  K.  C,  are  prominent 
Montreal  men  connected  with  it.  The  former  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Canada  Power  Company.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  horse-power  is  to  be  developed  on 
branches  of  the  Skeena  River. 

The  Railway  Department  at  Ottawa  is  now  calling 
for  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  first  185  miles  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  The  contract  will  be  open 
till  August  I. 

The  ratepayers  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  have  voted 
in  favor  of  the  by-laws  to  grant  to  the  Alberta  Foundry 
&  Machine  Company  and  to  the  Glass  Company  a  free 
site  and  250.000  cu.  ft.  of  of  gas  per  day  to  each.  D.  C. 
Cameron,  Winnipeg,  is  behind  the  glass  project.  Next 
month  the  ratepaj^ers  will  vote  on  by-laws  to  grant  sites 
to  the  Preston  Planing  Mills,  the  Gardon  Nail  Mills  and 
the  Medicine  Hat  Milling  Company. 

The  Roberts  Filter  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  will 
install  a  water  filtration  plant  at  Saskatoon  for  $55,890. 

A  by-law  to  expend  $300,000  on  the  sewer  system  of 
Victoria,  B.  C,  has  been  approved  by  the  ratepayers. 

Up  to  July  I  tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Bow 
River  Bridge  Company,  Calgary,  Alberta,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  three  loo-ft.  span,  steel  traffic  bridge. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  will 
erect  a  building  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  to  cost  $300,000. 

Aid.  Rogers  is  building  a  lo-story  structure  in  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  cost  $500,000. 

The  Norton-Griffiths  Steel  Construction  Company 
has  the  contract  to  erect  a  filter  house  for  the  B.  C. 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  cost 
$80,000. 

The  Nicola  Valley  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  given  to  Roberts  &  Schaefer,  Chicago, 
a  contract  to  install  a  Stewart  coal-washing  plant  and 
mine  tipple. 

Work  has  been  begun  upon  the  site  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Wagon  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

The  Lumby-Stenhouse  Company's  foundry  building 
at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Work  is  shortly  to  commence  on  a  $75,000  incin- 
erator in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Superior  Rolling  !Mills  Com- 
pany will  begin  the  construction  of  its  plant  at  Fort 
William.  Ont.,  at  once. 

Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  says  that  company  will  build 
545  miles  of  branch  lines  this  year  in  the  West. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1911. 

The  demand  for  metal-working  tools  is  again  pick- 
ing up,  and  while  the  market  is  still  rather  spasmodic 
there  are  indications  of  a  gradual  improvement.  The 
sales  of  some  dealers  for  the  last  three  months  have 
been  about  25  per  cent  larger  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  oil  interests  are  still  among  the  principal 
buyers  of  the  heavier  types  of  tools,  though  the  larger 
railroads  are  coming  into  the  market  to  some  extent, 
and  a  few  tools  have  been  purchased  by  the  smaller 
local  roads.  One  encouraging  feature  is  the  placing  of 
orders  for  tools  which  have  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 

The  principal  business  now  under  way  is  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  of  tools  by  the  Standard   Oil   Company 
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for  its  shops  in  southern  California,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  ordered.  The  installation  includes  a  plate- 
bending  roll  of  fairly  large  size,  several  lathes  and  a 
number  of  smaller  tools.  This  company  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  large  plant  near  Los  .\ngeles,  and  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  market  for  more  equipment  later  in  the  year.  It 
is  believed  that  some  tools  will  also  be  required  before 
long  for  the  shop  at  Richmond,  Cal. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  arranging  for  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  tools  for  its  Los  Angeles  shop. 
Xothing  of  unusually  large  size  will  be  required,  but 
the  installation  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  season. 

Orders  have  recently  been  placed  for  a  number,  of 
steam  hammers  and  cranes,  and  several  transactions  of 
the  same  nature  are  now  pending. 

Most  other  lines  of  machinery  are  rather  quiet, 
though  there  is  considerable  inquiry  for  second-hand 
equipment  of  all  kinds,  large  machinerj-  and  contractors' 
supplies  being  more  active  than  for  some  time  past.  If 
building  operations  around  San  Francisco  Baj'  continue 
to  increase  there  should  be  a  good  business  in  new 
concrete  mixers.  The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
is  about  to  start  work  on  one  of  the  largest  concrete 
(lams  in  the  State,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  market 
for  a  lot  of  general  equipment,  including  electric  motors. 

Laundry  machinery  has  been  in  unusually  strong 
demand  for  the  last  month,  especially  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  change  from  a  ten-hour  to  an  eight- 
hour  working  day  has  made  larger  plants  a  necessity. 
From  now  on.  however,  no  exceptional  activity  is  antici- 
pated in  this  line. 

The  demand  for  small  pumping  engines  in  this  terri- 
tory is  imprecedented.  practically  all  the  shops  in  this 
line  being  operated  at  full  capacit}'.  In  addition  to  the 
local  demand,  there  is  considerable  foreign  business, 
the  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company  having 
recently  taken  large  orders  for  shipment  to  Chile. 
While  there  is  some  demand  for  municipal  water-works 
plants,  the  principal  business  is  in  irrigating  pumps, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  small  units.  While  gaso- 
line still  occupies  an  important  position  as  motive  power 
for  irrigation,  electricitj'  is  rapidly  replacing  it  in  all 
localities  served  by  the  hydro-electric  plants  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Many  motors  are  being  in- 
stalled in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  steam  plants 
were  formerly  used. 

The  Pacific  Gear  &  Tool  Works,  formerly  at  1267 
Folsom  street,  is  moving  into  a  new  brick  building  'at 
the  corner  of  Folsom  street  and  Columbia  square. 

The  California  Harbor  Board  is  in  the  market  for  a 
number  of  pneumatic  tools  for  use  on  the  belt  railroad 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Motor  Car  Company  has  leased  a 
large  building  in  Oakland,  and  is  making  tentative  in- 
quiries for  a  lot  of  machine  tools. 

The  Central  California  Machine  Works  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Fresno.  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  by  C.  M-.  and  S.  A.  Heinsen,  B.  F..  C.  A.  and 
G.  Cathcart. 

Tames  P.  Lucey  has  succeeded  F.  J.  Fewings  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Mfg.  Company,  which  is  work- 
ing on  a  stove  foundry  project  at  Sunnyvale.  Cal. 

The  Ideal  \'alve  Grinder  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000, 
by  X.  E.  Meredith.  L.  H.  Schwaebe  and  L.  A.  Lothian. 

.•\n  irrigating  plant  with  a  capacity  of  180.000  gal. 
per  hour  is  being  installed  by  W.  W.  Muller  at  ISIaine 
Prairie.  Cal. 

J.  Meklensen,  Escondido,  Cal.,  has  secured  a  patent 
on  a  pumping  device,  and  proposes  to  start  a  shop  for 
its  manufacture. 

The  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  has  ordered  an  air 
compressor  for  the  municipal  pumping  plant. 

The  Saline  Valley  Salt  Company,  organized  to  de- 
velop salt  beds  near  Death  Valley,  Cal.,  is  surveying 
for  an  18-mile  tramway  to  connect  the  property  with 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Associated  Transportation  Companj'  is  install- 
ing a  new  oil-heating  plant  on  its  pipe  line  near 
Salinas,  Cal. 

The  Arizona  Iron  Works.  Phoenix.  .\riz..  has  been 
reorganized,  the  principal  stockholders  at  present  being 
A.  M.  Perkins,  .A.  B.  Duckworth  and  H.  B.  Duckworth, 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  planned  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  plant,  installing  a  new  cupola  and  brass  furnace. 

The  Government  shop  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  is  to 
build  ,30  launch  engines  of  about  50  hp.  this  summer. 

The  city  of  Oakland.  Cal.,  is  taking  bids  on  a  ten-ton 
steam  road  roller. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Corliss  Gas  Engine  Company, 


Petaluma,  Cal.,  has  secured  additional  capital  and  will 
proceed  at  once  with  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  its  shops. 

The  Stearns  Gas  Engine  Works  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000,  by 
F.  L.  Stearns,  E.  M.  Davis  and  J.  K.  Gilbert. 

The  National  Oil  Gas  Producer  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$900,000,  by  J.  B.  Merrill,  D.  B.,  G.  and  E.  A.  Merrill, 
J.  E.  and  A.  Mohl. 

The  Golver  Iron  Works,  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  made 
arrangements  to  move  its  plant  to  Sacramento.  The 
site  to  be  occupied  has  connection  with  four  railroad 
lines,  and  is  more  convenient  to  the  mining  districts, 
than  the  former  location. 

The  Sacramento  Electric,  Gas  &  Railway  Company, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  erect  a  new  power 
house. 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
steam  roller. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
start  work  before  long  on  its  new  shops  at  Newark, 
Cal. 

The  Eastern  Oregon  Realty  Company  is  planning 
the  installation  of  a  large  pumping  plant  for  irrigating 
purposes  near  Union,  Cal. 

J.  B.  Hodgdon,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  invented  a  new- 
gold  dredging  device,  and  is  negotiating  with  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  in  regard 
to  manufacturing  and  marketing  the  article.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Hodgdon  expects  later  on  to  start 
a  shop  of  his  own. 

John  Getty,  N.  P.  Peterson  and  E.  L.  Neville  are 
planning  to  start  a  box  factory  at  Clarkston.  Idaho. 

The  Frve-Bruhn  Packing  v-ompany,  Tacoma,  Wash.. 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  an  ice  and 
cold  storage  plant  at  rioquiam.  Wash. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
working  on  a  project  to  establish  a  briquetting  plant 
in  connection  with   a  coal   mine,  near  Marshfield,   Ore. 

Considerable  machinery  was  destroyed  by  fire  May 
t6  at  the  Multnomah  County.  Ore.,  rock  quarrv  at 
Kelly  Butte. 

W.  F.  Boardman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  are  working 
on  a  project  to  establish  a  gas  plant  at  Klamath  Falls, 
Ore. 

A  bond  election  will  be  held  shortly  at  Sacramento, 
Cal..  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  $200,000  in  the 
increase  of  the  pumping  capacity  of  the  municipal 
waterworks. 

The  Risdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  Works,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  in  tliis  city, 
the  capita]  stock  being  stated  at  $r. 100,000.  Wallace 
McCammant  is  the  Oregon  representative  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Texas 

AusTix,  Texas,  June  3,  191 1. 

The  continued  favorable  prospects  for  a  good  crop 
season  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  together  with  a  set- 
tlement of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Mexico,  is 
causing  a  general  improvement  in  business  conditions 
throughout  this  big  territor}-.  The  demand  for  ma- 
chinery of  various  kinds  is  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  show  a  very  material  increase 
within  the  next  few  months.  Many  industrial  pros- 
pects that  have  been  held  in  abeyance  are  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  consummated.  Unusual  attention  seems 
to  be  attracted  to  the  establishment  of  new  manufac- 
turing plants  and  the  installation  of  public  utilities  in 
the  different  towns  and  cities.  The  expected  big  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  .American-made  mining  ma- 
chinery for  Mexico  has  not  yet  developed,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  as  soon  as  political  affairs  in  that  coun- 
try are  regarded  in  investment  circles  as  being  on  a 
permanent  basis  this  phase  of  machinery  trade  will 
assume  much  importance. 

The  National  Lumber  &  Creosoting  Company  will 
install  saw  mills  upon  a  large  tract  of  hardwood  timber 
near  Mount  Vernon. 

The  .Alvarado  \\'ater.  Light  &  Power  Cotnpany  is 
putting  down  an  additional  well  to  increase  its  water 
sunpl)'  at  .Alvarado.  It  will  make  other  improvements 
to  its  system. 

Thomas  Bradford,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  W.  C.  John- 
son. Timpson,  Texas,  will  install  a  well-equipped  ma- 
chine shop  at  the  latter  olace. 

.\  new  steel  standpipe  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  100  ft. 
high  will  be  erected   at   Caldwell   for  the   water  works 
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system.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6000  have  been  voted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Antonio  is  nego- 
tiating for  the  establishment  in  that  city  of  a  cement 
lirick  plant  to  cost  about  $45,000  and  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  about  40.000  bricks  per  day. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  business  men  of  Sealy  to 
erect  a  cotton-seed  oil  milT  there.  Most  of  the  pro- 
posed capital  stock  of  the  $40,000  has  been  subscribed. 

John  M.  Thornton  and  associates  will  install  a 
modern  creamery  at   Caldwell. 

The  San  Benito  Sugar  Mfg.  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  San  Benito  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 
The  incorporators  are  Alba  Heywood.  C.  E.  Barber 
and  S.  A.  Robertson.  The  company  is  erecting  a  sugar 
mill. 

The  San  Benito  Canning  Company  has  lieen  formed 
at  San  Benito  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The 
incorporators  are  S.  A.  Robertson,  Tohn  T.  Lomax  and 
W.  B.  Hinkly. 

The  Hondo  Light.  Power  &  Ice  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Hondo  with  a  capital  stock  of  $24,000.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  H.  Horn,  Louis  Schlentz  and  Jacob 
Fohn. 

The  Eureka  Ice  Company  is  the  name  of  a  corpora- 
tion that  has  just  been  organized  at  Houston  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $15,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  H. 
Kirkland.  C.  W.  Fellows,  O.  L.  Cochran  and  others. 

The  Hill  Sugar  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  sugar 
mill  at  Harlingen.  has  filed  its  articles  of  incorporation 
in  the  Secretar\-  of  State's  office.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000.  The  incorporators  are  Lon  C.  Hill,  Gordon 
Hill  and  John  D.  Hill. 

The  Bryan  Gas  &  Oil  Company,  which  is  preparing 
to  develop  the  natural  gas  field  near  Bryan,  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  A.  A.  Snell.  J.  K.  Parker,  J.  W.  Doremus  and 
others. 

The  Commercial  Motor  Car  Company  will  soon 
remove  its  factorj'  from  San  Antonio  to  Houston.  Z. 
Z.  Brandon  is  president. 

The  Lee  County  Cotton  Oil  Company  will  make 
improvements  to  its  cotton-seed  oil  mill  at  Giddings. 

The  electric  light  plant  at  Bastrop  owned  by  F.  Z. 
Bishop  will  be  enlarged.  The  installation  of  an  ice 
plant  is  also  conternplated. 

The  Luling  Electric  Light  &  Power  Coinpany,  of 
Luling.  will  enlarge  and  otherwise  improve  its  plant. 

The  Coleman  Mill  &  Elevator  Company  will  install 
new  machiner}-  and  enlarge  its  plant  at  Coleman. 

Oil  burners  are  being  installed  at  the  brick  works 
of  the  Harlingen  Brick  Mfg.  Company  at  Harlingen. 

The  Farmers'  Gin  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Heidenheimer  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  ^^^  Mosley.  J.  B.  Marshall.  T.  H. 
Heard  and  others. 

The  Cameron  Cotton  Oil  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Cameron  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The 
incorporators  are  R.  L.  Batte,  J.  S.  Batte  and  A.  H. 
Baskin. 

The  North  Tigre  Mining  Company  will  install  a 
lOO-ton  ore  reduction  mill  at  its  mine  near  El  Tigre, 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  City  Council  has  formally  taken  over  the  water 
works  plant  and  distributing  system  at  Tucumcari.  N. 
M.,  and  important  iinprovements  will  soon  be  made  to 
the  property. 

The  Business  Men's  Club,  of  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  is 
negotiating  with  Wichita,  Kan.,  parties  for  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete tile  and  conduits. 

The  Darbyshire-Harvie  Iron  &  Machine  Company, 
El  Paso,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant. 

The  Texas  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  which  is  being 
organized  by  H.  A.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Structural  Steel  Company,  will  be  incorporated  with 
$150,000  capital  stock  and  will  erect  shops  at  Houston 
with  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  a  month.  It  is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  by  November 
1  of  this  year. 

The  Port  Arthur  Pleasure  Pier  Company,  Port 
Arthur,  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  bascule 
bridge  across  the  Sabine-Neches  Canal,  the  clear  open- 
ing to  be  90  ft.  Also  for  a  timber  and  concrete  revetted 
causeway  and  plaza,  the  causeways  to  be  100  x  1900  ft. 
and  the  niaza  600  ft.  sq.  John  \V.  iryon  is  president  of 
the  company. 

The  J.  R.  Nutt  Company,  Fort  Worth,  has  in  course 
of  erection  an  electric  plant,  the  main  building  of  which 
will  be  133  x  208  ft.,  clear-story  55  ft.  above  oasement.  of 


brick  and  concrete  construction  with  a  smoke  stack  of 
reinforced  concrete  250  ft.  high.  The  company  will  in- 
stall a  complete  electric  equipment,  automatic  coal 
handlers,  automatic  stokers,  etc.  The  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000.  The  Cleveland  Construction  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  engineer  in  charge. 


Government  Purchases 

W-Vsiiixc.TON,  D.  C,  June  5,  1911. 

The  proposals  for  furnishing  six  i,ooo,ooo-gal.  pumps 
for  Fort  Mills.  Corregidor  Island,  P.  I.,  under  date  of 
May  24,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  include  bids  for  six 
500,000-gal.  pumps,  two  each  under  items  i,  2  and  3  of 
the  specifications.  Bids  will  be  opened  for  these  June 
15  as  previously  advertised. 

The  quartermaster,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  will  open  bids 
June  12  for  enlarging  the  power  house  and  equipment 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital. 

R.  J.  Fleming,  captain  loth  Cavalry,  Fort  Ethan 
Allen,  Vt„  will  open  bids  June  21  for  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  pump  house,  installing  electrically  operated 
machinery  and  remodeling  the  electric  lighting  system. 

The  Paymaster  General,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, will  open  bids  June  20  for  furnishing  supplies 
to  the  engineering  department  as  follows; 

Class  II,  one  Watson-Stillman  hydraulic  forcing 
press  for  delivery  to  Mare  Island,  Cal.  Class  62,  eight 
motor  driven  back  geared  screw  cutting  engine  lathes 
for  Norfolk,  Va..  and  Boston.  Mass.  Class  6.?,  one  ex- 
tension boring  and  turning  mill,  and  Class  67,  for  fur- 
nishing and  erecting  one  locomotive  crane  complete  at 
Washington. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  opened  bids  May 
27  for  gate  moving  machinery.  Various  alternate  bids 
for  parts  were  received,  the  bids  for  the  complete  ma- 
chines are  as  follows: 

Class  1. — Two  miter  gate  moving  machines,  one  right  and  one  left 
hand. — Bidder  1,  Christiana  Machine  Company,  Christiana,  Pa., 
$62,520;  2,  Exeter  JMachine  Works,  Pittston,  Pa.,  $807,258.35;  3, 
I'awcus  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  $660,643.52;  4,  Mesta 
-Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $765,240;  5,  Power  &  Mining 
Machine  Company,  Cudahv,  Wis.,  $862,237.57;  7,  Rosedale  Foundry 
&  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $702,750.40;  9,  United  Engi- 
neering &  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $674,534.40;  10,- 
.\llis-Chalmers  Cotnpanv,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $741,085.74;  )1,  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  New  York.  $690,754.27;  13,  Wheeling  Mold  & 
Foundry  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  'Va.,  $652,064;  14,  Westinghouse 
Machine  Company,   East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $712,760. 

Class  2,  one  miter  forcing  machine  and  spare  parts — Bidder  2, 
Exeter  Machine  Works.  Pittston,  Pa.,  $65,591.69;  3,  I'awcus  Ma- 
chine Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $61,719.80;  5,  Power  &  Mining 
Machine  Company,  Cudahy,  Wis..  $71,514.60;  6,  Richard  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  $41,275.50;  7,  Rosedale  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  551,587.70;  8,  Union  Machine  Company, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  $63,488;  9,  United  Engineering  &  Foundry 
Companv,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  $54,045.12;  10.  AUis-Chalmers  Comuany, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  $55,207.30;  11.  Otis  Elevator  Companv.  New  York, 
$49,245.30:  13,  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Company,  Wheeling,  W. 
\"a.,  $50,914.;  14,  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  East  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  $49,952.80. 

Class  3,  two  motors  for  gate  moving  machines  and  90  motors — 
Bidder  10.  Allis-Chaimers  Companv.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $38,820;  12, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $39,308;  15,  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Mfg.   Company.   \\'ashington,  D.   C.,  $56,028. 

Class  4.  one  motor  for  forcing  machine  and  45  motors — Bidder 
10,  .Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis..  $12,810;  12,  General 
Electric  Comoany,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  $12,683;  15.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.   Company,  Washington,   D.   C.,   $15,565. 


Trade  Publications 


Electric  l.niiiiis  aiitl  Geiierutors, — Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Two  circulars.  No.  1191  per- 
tains to  a  line  of  multiple  and  multiple  series  metallic  flame  arcs 
which  are  designed  for  illuminating  large  areas  such  as  parks, 
freight  yards,  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  lamps  is  described  with  considerable  detail  and  the 
te-xt  is  supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations.  No.  1194  relates 
to  the  type  Q,  engine-driven,  direct-current  interpole  generators 
which  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  25  to  1000  kw.  and  for  volt- 
ages of  from  125  to  600.  The  special  features  of  these  generators, 
an  illustrated  descriptioi  of  which  appeared  in  The  Iron  .4ge,  April 
27,  1911,  are  interpole  construction,  thorough  ventilation  and  the 
combination   of  ruggedness  with   relatively   light  weight. 

A'ulves Chapman  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Catalogue  No.  30;  size,  6x9  in.;  pages,  174.  Shows  a  complete  line 
of  valves  for  a  number  of  different  purposes.  The  illustrations  are 
supplemented  by  tables  of  specifications  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
line  drawings  showing  the  construction  are  included. 

Metal   Reels  and   SpooLs Frank  Mossberg  Company.   .Attle- 

boro,  Afass.  Catalogue  No.  101.  Describes  an  extensive  line  of  metal 
reels  and  spools  which  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  sizes  and 
styles  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Space  is  also  given  to  steel  beams, 
measuring  machines,   metal   stampings  and    punchings  and   wrenches. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  for  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices  at  which  large  lots  only  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND   STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 
Refined  Iron : 

1  to  1%  in.  round  and  square....  ?  v>  rh  1 

1  %  to  1  in.  X  %  to  1  In j  ct  ID  1. 

1  Vj    1"  4   ill.   .\    ',i    to   D-1    'fl  It)   1. 

Hods — '>N  aud  11-IU  round  and  square.^  IT)  1. 

Anplt's :  Ots.  ^ 

.'t    In.    X    14    in.    and    larger 1. 

a   in.   X   3-Hi  in.   and    Mi    in 2. 

114  to  iii^   iu.  X    ^   in 2 

1%   to  2%   iu.   X  a-16  lu.  and  tliliker 1. 

1   to  1'',    lu.   X  :)-]«  lu 2. 

1    to   114    X    %   In 2. 

»    X    ^ii    in 2 

%    X    %    in 2. 

%    In.   X   %    in :i. 

Vi    X   3-32   in 3. 

Tecs : 

1     in 2. 

I  H    In 2. 

1 '4    to   2«,   X    Vt    in 2. 

IM;   to  21?  X  3-16  in 2. 

3    IU.    aud    larger 2. 

Bca  Ills     1 . 

riiannt'Is.    3    iu.    and    lar^i-r I. 

Blinds— IV,    to   II   X   3-lfi   to   No.    8 2. 

'■Burdon's  Best"   Iron,  base  price 3 

Bunlcn's  "I!.   B  &  .S."   In.n.  base  price 2. 

Norway    Bars 3. 


-Of 

sot 

80  (• 

lb. 

HOC 

3(ir 
,(I5C 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets — 

Galvanized 

Nos.  22  and  24 99  lb  S.TOif  straits  Piir 

No.    2« w  It)  G.25<f  ^   ^^^ 

No.     28     Ijl   It)  7.2.-.(( 

Corrugated   Roofing —  1 

^.216    in.    corrural.-.l.  Painted.     Galvd.lKf^.'iriifue   ' 

No.   26 '.. 

No.   28 


O.'.f 
lOl? 
,200 


3.-.C 
20f 
mtr 
10c 

il.".r 
«0C 
illlf 

Wd 
l.'-ic 
fl.-.f 
COc 


METALS- 
Tin— 


'r?  lb  47M;®48     (f 


loo  s(i,  ft, ,  .$3,85 
r'  100  .sci.  ft, .  ,  2,'.).') 
'ir'   100  SCI,   rt, ..    2.60 


Merchant   Steel   from   Store — 
„  Der  lb 

Bessemer  Machinery 1  !»()/ 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and  Sleish  Shoe 2.50@3.00c 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  iu  small  lots 7c 

Sheets    from    Store — 
Blacli, 

One  Pa.ss.CR.     R,  G. 
Soft  steel.     Cleaned. 


i.SOi' 
,2,!)0> 
.a.noo 

,3,10«' 
.3.300 


No.    16 99  It)  2. .'■.Hi* 

Nos.    18    to   20 .19   lb  2.700 

Nos.  22  and  24 99  lb  2,7.''i<' 

No.    26 99  m  2.800 

No.    28 %t  lb  2,95<! 

Russia.  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment      59  lb  12     (5)1414 

Patent  Planished.  W,  Dewees 

Wood 99  lb  A.  100  :  B.  9i*  net 

Galvanized 

Nos,   12  and  14 9S   lb  2,9,'iO 

Nos,    22  to  24 99   lb  3. ,300 

No,     26 99  It)  3.500 

No,    28 99  m  3.800 

No  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide.  25f  higher. 


Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box) 
"A. A. A,"     Charcoal; 

IC,    14    X    20 $0,05 

IX,    14    X   20 - 

A.    Charcoal: 

IC.    14    X    20 $5.00 

IX.    14    X    20 5,- 

American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer — 

IC.    14   X   20 107    m $4..'-.0 

IX,    14    X    20 5.50 

American  Terne  Plates — 

IC,  20  X  2S  with  nn  ,S  lb.  cialinir S8  70 

IX,  20  X  2S  will)  au  S  lb.  ecr:iting 10. 

Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 

List  November  13.    UtO.S.  Base  price.    180 

Brass  Tubes.    Iron    Pipe   Sizes — 
List  November  13.  llios.  Base  price.  180 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  13,  llios.  Ease  price.  21c 

Brazed    Brass   Tubes — 
List   February    1.    lull.  19%0   99   lb 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1.    I'lll,  14iiO  99  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1.   I'jll.  li'ii  99  lb 

Brass   Wire — 
List  February  1,   1011.  14i4f  'S  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base   Price,  Carload   lots   mill   13?io 

Copper   Sheets — 
Sheet   Copper  Hot   Rolled.    10   oz.    (uiiantilv 

lots)     >!   ID  180 

.Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  If  99  lb  advance 

over  Hot   Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper-  Polished    20    In.     wide    and 

under.    10   99   square   foot. 
Sheet   Copper  Polished   over  20   in.    wide.   3f 

"pi   square    foot. 
Planished    Copper.    If    99   square    foot    more 
than   Polished. 


Copper — 

9-1  lb   14      @14l,4f 

.r'  lb  vj%mu     i 
'  14      « 


*J-fjj5;CastlnK    .  , : ^  lb  13-,'i  fa  1 

^•^■'                                      Spelter- 
Western    9-)  lb    oil®  owf- 


Zinc — 
No,  9,  base,  casks , .   99  lb  7  %  f  1  Open , ,   99  lb  8  '4  f 

Lead— 

,\mericau  Pig "5!  lb  5     @5^^ 

Bar      99  lb  e^O/Bi^f 

Solder — 
'i  &  V2,  Kuaranteed 99  IT)  27     (a2T%f 

^"-     1  • 99    lb  25      (a25i4* 

lieflned    99  m  22 Hi® 23     f 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary 
according  to  compositiou. 

Antimony — 

Coolison    99  tb   , ,  ®  10 «,f 

'   "  '  ffllOWf 

(Si    9  ■  I  c 


llallets 
Other    Brands 


Bismuth — 
Aluminum — 


S2,00(a!$2.25 


No.    1   Aluminum    iciiararueed  over  OOCi-    ijure)     Itt 

ingots  for  remeltiug 21f  and  23f 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31f 

Sheets    Base  Price  33<f 

Old    Metals— 

Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  Xetc  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,  heavy  aud  crucible 10. ."lO  to  10.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 10.25  to  10. .50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.25  to    9.50 

Brass,  heavy 7. 00  to    7.25 

Brass,     light 5.50  to    5.75 

Heavy   machine  eompositioB 9.00  to    9.25 

Clean   brass   turnings 6.75  to    7,00 

Composition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Leari.     heavy 3.75 

[Lead,   tea 3. .50 

Zinc,    scrap 4.()0 


■r-^ 
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We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did 
not  hold  their  CUTTING  edge — 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS. 

We  make  over  3,000  differ- 
ent styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalog. 
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A  More  Cheerful  Feeling 

Belief  Growing  That  the  Worst  Is  Over 

Pig  Iron  Prices  Slightly  Lower,  but  More  Business 

The  steel  market  presents  a  more  cheerful  aspect. 
The  feeling  in  Pittsburgh  is  that  the  worst  is  over 
and  that  from  this  time  improvement  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  recent  reduction  in  prices  appears  to  have 
made  good.  The  volume  of  new  business  of  steel 
manufacturers  has  quite  considerably  increased  in  the 
past  ten  days  and  the  bookings  of  the  past  week  were 
larger  than  those  of  the  previous  week.  Specifica- 
tions against  contracts  are  more  liberal  in  all  lines 
except  those  which  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  approach  of  the  inventory  period  about  July  i. 
Reports  received  show  that  a  number  of  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts  are  working 
fuller  in  all  departments. 

It  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  in  the  market  that 
in  taking  the  initiative  in  reducing  steel  bar  prices  its 
action  was  not  hasty  but  was  taken  after  protracted 
efforts  had  been  made  to  prevail  upon  other  bar  manu- 
facturers to  make  the  revision  of  prices  which  ap- 
peared necessary.  It  was  done  after  careful  delibera- 
tion, having  been  recommended  by  those  responsible 
for  the  business  management  of  the  company,  indorsed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  directors.  It 
was  further  done  at  a  time  when  jobbing  interests 
and  consuming  manufacturers  had  a  minimum  of 
stock  on  hand  and  would  lose  comparatively  little  in 
the  shrinkage  in  value  of  such  stocks.  It  is  gratifying 
that  this  imperative  readjustment  in  the  price  of  steel 
bars  has  not  impaired  the  market  on  other  steel  prod- 
ucts. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  company  continued 
to  co-operate  with  other  bar  manufacturers  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  fact  was  made  manifest  that 
its  trade,  which  is  so  heavily  in  steel  bars,  was  suffering 
from  the  much  lower  prices  made  by  iron  bar  and  hard 
steel  bar  manufacturers.  As  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
ducting a  so-called  price  war,  its  action  may  after  all 
tend  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
steel  trade  by  showing  the  necessity  that  this  move- 
ment should  have  more  flexibility  in  meeting  changed 
trade  conditions. 

Contributing  to  the  cheerfulness  are  some  develop- 
ments outside  of  mere  market  circles.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  Wash- 
ington, instead  of  uncovering  anything  of  disadvantage 
to  that  great  interest,  has  so  far  been  distinctly  disap- 
pointing to  the  investigators,  while  the  decision  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Pittsburgh 
that  nothing  has  been  found  in  the  recent  coal  lands 
purchase  on  which  to  base  an  indictment  is  also  much 
more  agreeable  than  if  a  criminal  prosecution  had  been 
started. 

The  pig  iron  trade  is  better,  although  prices  are  a 
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trifle  lower,  particularly  on  Southern  iron.  Quite  im- 
portant transactions  in  basic  pig  iron  have  taken  place. 
In  addition  to  25,000  tons  purchased  by  an  eastern 
Pennsylvania  steel  company  for  fourth  quarter  deliv- 
ery, which  was  reported  last  week,  a  southern  Ohio 
steel  company  has  purchased  4000  tons  and  a  New 
Jersey  consumer  6000  tons,  while  inquiries  are  out  for 
other  round  lots.  The  aggregate  of  transactions  in 
foundry  pig  iron  is  believed  to  have  been  somewhat 
larger  than  for  the  previous  two  or  three  weeks.  An 
indication  of  the  character  of  current  consumption  is 
the  fact  that  Alabama  stocks  of  pig  iron  on  June  I 
.showed  but  a  slight  increase  on  those  of  May  i  and 
hence  the  May  shipments  practically  equaled  the  out- 
put of  the  .\labama  furnaces. 

The  rail  situation  shows  decided  improvement.  The 
Kansas  City  Southern  has  bought  14,000  tons;  the 
Pere  Marquette.  5000  tons;  the  Missouri  Pacific,  28,000 
tons,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  reported  last  week ; 
the  Cuba  Central,  8000  tons ;  the  National  Railways  of 
Hayti,  8000  tons.  Definite  inquiries  are  in  hand  for 
quantities  ranging  from  10,000  to  50.000  tons  from 
large  railroad  systems  while  officers  of  other  lines  re- 
port that  the  question  of  purchasing  heavy  quantities 
is  under  consideration  by  their  respective  boards. 

Large  inquiries  are  in  the  market  for  wrought  pipe 
for  gas  lines,  one  of  which  calls  for  300  miles  of  16 
to  20  in. 

All  non-ferrous  metals  but  pig  tin  have  advanced 
in  the  past  week.  Electrolytic  copper  is  now  selling  at 
i2'/>c..  New  York,  and  Lake  at  1234c.  Pig  tin  is  lower 
in  New  York,  although  higher  in  London. 


Judge  Gary  as  a  Witness 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  has  proved  the  most  interesting  witness 
appearing  before  a  Congressional  committee  in  a  very 
long  time.  His  manner  and  his  methods  have  been 
rather  surprising  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  is  now  investigating  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  which  Representative 
Stanley  of  Kentucky  is  chairman.  Judge  Gary  has 
at  all  times  been  frank  in  answering  the  questions  put 
to  him;  and,  more  than  this,  has  frequently  expanded 
his  answers  so .  as  to  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  country  as  complete  particulars  re- 
garding the  corporation  and  its  affairs  as  he  has  in 
his  possession.  This'  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
publicity  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  which 
Judge  Gary  has  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible. 
From  the  day  of  its  organization  it  has  concealed 
nothing  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  shareholders 
or  the  public  at  large  to  know. 

The  witness  has  gone  beyond  the  lines  of  the  mere 
investigation  into  his  corporation.  He  cuts  out  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  the  government  and  for  those  who  feel 
that  its  energies  may  be  directed  more  broadly  in  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  the  people.  He  has  given 
men  of  affairs  a  great  many  matters  to  think  about, 
and  has  gone  further  than  a  man  in  his  position  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  inviting  official  oversight.  He  has 
stated  that  he  believes  in  the  government  control  of 
large  corporations  and  in  the  close  scrutiny  of  their 
aft'airs  by  governmental  commissions.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  abuses  exist  in  the  conduct  of  large  cor- 
porations and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  some 
supervising  bodv  should  exist  to  which  they  would  be 
held  directly  responsible  for  improper  methods.   He  ad- 


vocates a  federal  licensing  plan  to  conduct  an  interstate 
business,  the  license  to  be  revoked  in  the  event  of  the 
corporation  violating  the  law,  but  with  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  courts.  He  expresses  himself  strongly  as 
to  the  danger  of  one  man  securing  such  financial 
and  industrial  power  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  stating  his 
belief  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Morgan's  wealth  and  busi- 
ness capacity  could  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  as  well  as 
good,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
government  should  exercise  more  control  over  bank- 
ing institutions  as  well  as  great  corporations.  Judge 
Gary  does  not  evade  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of 
steel  prices,  but  boldly  justifies  what  has  been  done  in 
that  direction.  He  goes  further  than  this  in  stating 
his  belief  that  the  government  should  control  prices. 
He  readily  indorsed  a  suggestion  that  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  Congress  be  created  to  obtain  the  views  of  both 
capital  and  labor  in  regard  to  the  strengthening  and 
elaboration  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

While  many  will  heartily  agree  with  Judge  Gary 
in  the  attitude  he  takes  on  a  number  of  the  important 
subjects  touched  upon  in  his  testimony,  the  steel  trade 
generally  is  not  likely  to  support  his  suggestion  that 
the  government  should  in  any  way  attempt  to  regu- 
late prices.  A  large  corporation  like  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is.  of  course,  at  this  time  in  a 
peculiar  position.  H  it  co-operates  with  other  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  line,  and  by  mere  interchange 
of  opinions,  but  without  actual  agreement,  maintains 
its  prices  on  the  same  level  as  theirs,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  danger  of  prosecution  for  criminal  conspiracy  in  vi- 
olation of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  holds  itself  aloof  from  all  conferences  with  them, 
makes  it  prices  more  attractive  than  those  of  its  com- 
petitors, and  by  so  doing  injures  their  business  or  com- 
pels them  to  close,  it  is  then  likely  to  be  charged  with 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  monopoly  and  may  suffer 
the  fate  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  If  the 
corporation  would  placate  a  very  important  part  of 
the  public  it  must  compete  actively  and  vigorously, 
while  if  it  would  avoid  prosecution  by  the  government 
it  must  compete  so  gently  that  it  will  not  injure  any 
one  of  its  competitors  by  capturing  business  from  it. 
In  any  event,  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to 
please  that  section  of  the  public  which  would  "bust 
the  trusts." 

The  question  of  establishing  prices,  however,  is 
regarded  by  the  trade  as  having  no  such  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  regulation  of  large  corporations  as  to 
call  for  government  interference  as  a  related  subject. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  government  should  suppress 
combinations  to  hold  up  or  advance  prices,  but  few 
are  prepared  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts could  be  satisfactorily  fixed  by  any  kind  of  gov- 
ernment commission. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  this  investigation  will 
come  such  an  education  of  the  general  mind  with  re- 
gard to  large  corporations  that  the  situation  may  be 
made  much  clearer  with  respect  to  their  rights  to 
exist.  Public  sentiment  is  capable  of  being  directed 
along  sensible  lines,  notwithstanding  the  impression 
that  demagogues  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  great- 
est following.  This  has  been  shown  at  repeated  times 
in  our  history  when  the  danger  existed  that  our  law- 
makers would  be  driven  into  wild  legislation  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  seemed  to  be  the  popular  will. 
Out  of  the  agitation  and  out  of  the  conflict  came  a 
saner,  clearer  perception  of  what  should  be  done,  and 
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a  majority  of  the  people  ranged  themselves  on  what 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  right  side.  This  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  present  investigation,  prompted 
though  it  be  by  hostility  to  the  leading  industrial  cor- 
poration  of   the   country   and   of   the   world. 

A  Thousand  an  Acre  for  Connellsville  Coal 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  purchase  of 
the  Connellsville  coke  properties  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company  was  at  a  price  of  approximately  $1,000 
an  acre.  The  properties  were  held  by  the  coal  com- 
pany through  its  subsidiary,  the  Colonial  Coke  Com- 
pany. The  company's  last  report  showed  7077  acres 
unmined  January  I,  191 1,  so  that  a  trifle  more  than 
7000  acres  remain  at  this  date,  which,  with  all  the 
improvements,  is  bought  for  $1,450  an  acre,  making 
a  total  price,  at  7000  acres,  of  $10,150,000.  The  value 
of  the  improvements  is  variously  estimated,  some  esti- 
mates running  up  to  $3,000,000,  which  would  leave 
approximately  $7,000,000,  or  about  $1,000  an  acre,  for 
the  coal  seam  itself. 

The  establishment,  or  rather  the  re-establishment, 
of  the  thousand-an-acre  price  for  Connellsville  coal 
comes  as  a  shock  to  many  Connellsville  operators, 
and  perhaps  to  others  who  may  have  been  impressed 
with  their  arguments  as  to  the  extremely  great  value 
of  this  fuel.  The  shock,  however,  is  not  as  great  as  it 
would  have  been  had  there  not  been  the  preparation 
for  it  furnished  by  Connellsville  furnace  coke  having 
sold  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  net  ton  at  oven  during 
the  past  twelvemonth.  For  a  series  of  years  selling 
prices  had  been  pushed  upward  until  straight  sales 
were  made  at  more  than  $2,000  an  acre,  and  when  an 
efifort  was  made,  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1909,  to  buy  up  the  independent  operations  in  the 
region  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  consolidation  the 
prices  asked  by  individual  operators  ran  up  to  $3,000 
and  $4,000  an  acre,  with  improvements,  indicating 
that  many  operators  considered  the  seam  worth  up- 
ward of  $2,500  an  acre. 

Throughout  this  movement  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  the  coke  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  maintained  a  position  that  Con- 
nellsville coal  could  not  be  worth  more  than  about 
$1,000  an  acre.  Frequently  its  policy  was  criticised, 
its  refusal  to  take  hold  of  various  "bargains"  at  con- 
siderably more  than  the  figure  being  regarded  as  a 
mistake.  The  recent  transaction  vindicates  its 
position. 

At  long  range,  the  thousand-an-acre  price  does  not 
appear  as  such  a  low  one.  The  Hodge  legal  attack  on 
the  Steel  Corporation's  proposal  to  issue  bonds  and 
retire  a  portion  of  its  preferred  stock  in  1902  forced 
the  corporation  to  defend  its  capitalization.  At  that 
time  the  idea  that  a  large  part  of  the  capitalization 
vi'as  "'water"  was  very  much  more  prevalent  than  novir, 
and  the  finding  of  $1,400,000,000  of  assets,  as  was 
done  in  the  answer  to  the  Hodge  bill  of  complaint, 
was  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  quite  a  stroke.  It 
is  interesting  now  to  turn  back  and  find  that  m  the 
schedule  of  assets  there  appeared,  after  the  famous 
$700,000,000  set  down  as  the  value  of  the  ore  properties, 
the  item:  "Coal  and  coke  properties  (87,589  acres) 
$100,000,000."  At  that  time  the  corporation  owned 
about  60,000  acres  of  Connellsville  coal,  the  remain- 
ing 27,000  or  28,000  acres  being  chiefly  steam  coal. 
All  were  more  or  less  improved,  and  with  over  16,000 
ovens  in  the  Connellsville  region  it  is  quite  reason- 
able  to    infer    that   the   Connellsville   coal   contributed 


less,  rather  than  more,  than  $1,000  an  acre  to  the  total 
of  $100,000,000  given  as  the  value  of  all  the  coal  and 
coke   properties,   including   the   improvements. 

How  absurd  were  the  extreme  estimates  of  value 
of  Connellsville  coal  may  be  illustrated  by  some  sim- 
ple computations.  It  is  usually  taken  that  an  acre  of 
the  seam  will  produce  7000  tons  of  coke,  although 
experience  shows  a  little  better  than  this.  As  the 
Colonial  property  has  just  been  sold,  its  showing  may 
be  mentioned.  In  1909  it  exhausted  67  acres  and  pro- 
duced 484,903  tons  of  coke,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
7250  tons  per  acre;  in  1910  it  exhausted  81  acres  and 
produced  635,338  tons,  at  the  rate  of  7850  tons  per 
acre ;  the  average  of  the  two  years  was  thus  better 
than  7500  tons.  While  the  Connellsville  region  is 
supposed  to  be  clearly  marked,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
total  area  regarded  as  unmined  Connellsville  does  not 
diminish  from  year  to  year  directly  as  the  annual  ex- 
haustion. It  may  be  taken  that  there  is  about  90,000 
acres  fully  entitled  to  be  considered  Connellsville.  The 
region  has  never  produced  21,000,000  tons  of  coke 
in  a  year,  and  there  is  no  distinct  prospect  that  it  ever 
will ;  but  even  this'  would  exhaust  no  more  than  3000 
acres  at  the  outside,  requiring  30  years  or  more  of 
full  operation  to  exhaust  the  region.  Allowing  for 
bad  years,  the  life  can  easily  be  taken  at  40  years 
according  to  present  prospects.  Of  each  40  acres  one 
acre  would  be  exhausted  each  year,  producing  7000  tons 
of  coke,  which  would  have  to  carry  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  entire  40  acres.  At  five  per  cent.,  which 
is  a  very  low  rate  considering  the  vicissitudes  of  such 
a  business,  the  annual  sinking  fund  is  about  $8  per 
1000;  interest  being  $50,  this  makes  a  total  of  $58  per 
1000.  At  $3,000  per  acre  there  would  be  $120,000, 
requiring  $6,960  a  year,  to  be  borne  by  a  production 
of  7000  tons,  which  is  almost  precisely  $1  per  ton. 
That  ton  of  coke  would  also  have  to  carry  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  development  cost  and  all  other 
expenses.  Obviously,  then,  either  the  $3,000  an  acre, 
or  the  estimate  of  40  years'  life  for  the  region,  or 
both,  must  be  absurd. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  Connellsville 
operations  have  been  on  a  basis  of  making  profits 
through  fortuitous  circumstances,  rather  than  convert- 
ing into  cash  their  respective  portions  of  the  total 
value  of  the  Connellsville  seam.  They  have  been  able 
to  operate  on  a  basis  of  exhaustion  in  from  15  to  25 
years — in  a  few  cases  less  than  15  years  of  full  out- 
put— simply  because  other  acres  were  aligned  to  be 
exhausted  much  more  slowly.  Particularly,  in  this 
connection,  there  have  been  the  reserves  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  Roundly  speaking,  the  corporation  has 
in  the  past  eight  years  been  mining  Connellsville  coal 
at  the  average  rate  of  little  more  than  1000  acres  a 
year,  although  owning  an  average  of  60,000  acres, 
thus  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  having  its  reserves 
last  more  than  50  years.  That  operated  to  shorten 
the  apparent  life  of  the  outside  acreage,  but  in  the 
long  run  such  a  basis  is  not  a  safe  one.  Independent 
operations  which  are  based  upon  a  valuation  of  much 
more  than  $1,000  an  acre  for  the  coal  are  not  in  a 
very  comfortable  position.  The  trade  custom,  though 
how  established  it  might  be  hard  to  ascertain,  is  to 
count  on  two  acres  per  oven  in  establishing  a  basis 
for  an  operation,  the  prospective  life  being  then  taken 
at  from  20  to  25  years.  The  defense  is  that  a  modern 
oven  produces  about  14  tons  a  week,  which,  at  50 
weeks  per  year,  practically  full  operation,  means  700 
tons   per   year,   or    14,000   tons,   the   assumed   product 
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of  two  acres,  in  20  years.  Then  five  y^ars  are  added 
for  a  margin  to  cover  "bad  years"  and  the  operation 
is  taken  to  rest  on  a  fairly  reasonable  foundation.  At 
$1,000  an  acre  the  interest  and  exhaustion  charge  for 
a  20-year  life,  at  5  per  cent.,  is  $50  for  interest  and 
about  $30  for  sinking  fund,  $80,  against  350  tons  of 
coke  per  year,  or  23  cents  per  ton.  At  25  years'  life 
there  is  $50  interest  and  about  $20  sinking  fund,  $70, 
against  280  tons,  or  25  cents  per  ton.  At  this  valua- 
tion per  acre,  Connellsville  coke  can  with  comfort  to 
the  producer  sell  at  considerably  less  than  $2  per  ton. 
The  bare  cost  of  production  is  nearer  $1  than  $1.25, 
and  it  is  probably  not  unfair  to  allow  the  same  amount 
for  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  plant  as^was  al- 
lowed on  the  coal,  so  that  the  prices  of  the  past  twelve- 
month, $1.50  to  $1.75  per  ton,  appear  to  be  in  close 
relationship  with  a  valuation  of  $1,000  an  acre  and 
operations  to  exhaust  in   from  20  to  25  years. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  unmined 
acreage  of  Connellsville  coal  has  been  given  as  follows 
in  its  annual  reports  as  of  December  31  each  year, 
all  the  acreage  being  owned,  except  for  1000  to  1500 
acres  reported  leased  in  the  past  three  years: 

Years.                                      Acres.  Years.  Acres. 

1902     59,740        1907     62,253 

1903     61,583       1908     59,970 

1904     62,984        1909     58,358 

1905     63,694       1910     56,845 

1906     62,517 

The  average  exhaustion  has  been,  as  noted,  a  trifle 
over  1000  acres  a  year.  The  unmined  acreage  rose 
until  the  end  of  1905,  indicating  that  the  corporation 
was  buying  additional  properties.  During  the  next 
five  years  it  decreased  a  trifle  less  than  7000  acres,  in- 
dicating that  the  corporation  was  not  acquiring  addi- 
tional properties.  The  period  of  excessive  valuations 
had  been  reached  and  the  corporation  left  the  coal 
land  market  alone.  With  the  market's  return  to  an 
older  idea  of  values,  the  corporation  has  made  a  pur- 
chase equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  years  of  its  produc- 
tion, which  does  not  indicate  any  very  strenuous  striv- 
ing after  monopoly.  At  the  present  rate  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  Steel  Corporation  can  see  half  a  century  of 
life  to  its  holdings,  the  outside  holdings  promising  to 
last  about  half  as  long,  according  to  the  present  rate. 
The  figures  merely  indicate  that  exhaustion  is  remote 
in  either  case,  for  developments  as  to  the  character 
of  coke  needed  for  blast  furnaces,  and  the  character 
of  coal  which  can  be  used  to  make  the  coke,  come 
very  rapidly. 


Correspondence 
The  Ethics  of  Selling  Machinery 

To  the  Editor:  Your  article  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June 
I,  on  "Beating  Down  Machinery  Prices,"  is  interesting 
because  you  state  that  "such  buying  methods  are  clearly 
reprehensible  .  .  .  and  against  general  business  ethics." 
In  effect  you  state  that  the  process  consists  in  playing 
one  bidder  against  another  until  from  each  bidder  is  got- 
ten a  price  which  is  declared  to  be  his  lowest,  and,  as  no 
salesman  has  convinced  the  buyer  that  he  should  buy  one 
machine  in  preference  to  another,  he  puts  the  matter  up 
to  the  salesmen,  stating  that,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
price  will  govern.  In  each  case  the  salesmen  secured  a 
lower  price  from  the  home  office  and  the  order  was 
placed  at  a  ridiculously  low  price. 

It  would  interest  me  to  know  why  you  criticise  such 
buying  methods  instead  of  such  selling  methods.  The 
buyer  has  simply  bought  what  best  suited  his  needs,  as  he 
believed,  and  bought  at  the  lowest  price.  The  sellers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  considered  that  conditions  war- 
ranted it,  and  cut  the  price  to  vi-hatever  degree  they 
thought  they  needed  the  order.    The  buyer,  it  would  seem 


to  me,  would  rather  have  the  lowest  price  first  and  thereby 
avoid  the  necessity  for  any  dickering,  as  no  buyer  can 
expect  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain  every  time. 

The  very  keen  competition  and  the  desire  of  machinery 
manufacturers  to  keep  their  organization  together  in  these 
dull  times  justify  the  buyer's  belief  that  he  can  buy  at 
less  than  list  prices.  To  be  sure,  this  occurrence  may 
have  brought  about  spirited  price-cutting  among  the  sell- 
ers of  a  certain  class  of  machinery  and  upset  their  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  but  why  is  the  buyer  blamed?  Your 
article  states  that  the  machinery  maker  who  always  quotes 
the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  his  business  policy  and 
sticKS  to  it  is  not  bothered  by  "sweating  tactics."  Just  so. 
But  in  the  case  you  mention  they  did  not  quote  the  lowest 
price  first,  and  if  any  one  acted  reprehensibly  it  was  the 
sellers,  and  not  the  buyer. 

A  little  discussion  on  business  ethics  might  promote 
better  distinctions  between  a  deal  and  the  policy  which 
governs  a  deal.  S.  T.  Toby. 

New  York,  June  5,  191 1. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Policy  of  Publicity 

The  X'ew  York  Commercial  of  June  6  thus  expresses 
the  general  appreciation  of  the  policy  of  publicity  shown 
by  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration : 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  conferences  between  the 
competing  iron  and  steel  interests  of  the  United  States 
like  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  luncheon  in  this  city 
last  week  are  very  largely  confidential  and  private  affairs 
and  thus  permit  their  details  with  propriety  to  be  withheld 
from  publication,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Judge  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  has  rendered  a  distinct  public  service 
in  releasing  to  the  newspapers  his  address  to  the  assembled 
steel  "magnates"  on  that  occasion.  The  incident  is  all- 
important  as  emphasizing  the  corporation's  established  pol- 
icy of  taking  the  public  into  its  confidence  and  that  of  the 
steel  trade  in  general  within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  it 
is  illuminating  at  the  moment  as  disclosing  the  attitude 
of  the  trade  toward  the  recent  Oil  and  Tobacco  decisions 
by  the  United    States   Supreme   Court. 

The  chairman  advises  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  those  rulings — suggests  that  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  take  a  leading  part  in  doing  its  best  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government  in  order  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
country.  "I  would  not,"  he  says  further,  "under  any 
circumstances,  make  any  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  maintain  certain  prices,  to  keep  away 
from  customers,  to  divide  territory,  to  restrict  output  or 
to  make  any  agreement  of  any  sort  or  description  with 
vou  or  any  of  you,  because,  as  I  understand  the  law,  I 
have  no  right  to  do  it."  Here  is  a  plain,  unmistakable, 
unequivocal  notice  to  the  trade,  to  the  country  at  large  and 
to  the  government  that  the  Steel  Corporation  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  obey  the  law  as  it  stands,  so  long  as  it  is 
the  law — that  it  will  make  no  effort  to  "get  around"  the 
law.  •  And  obviously  the  competing  interests  in  the  con- 
ference all  acquiesced  in  this  clearly  defined  policy  of  the 
leading  company  in  the  trade.  The  fact  ought  to  have  a 
distinctively  steadying  and  reassuring  effect  on  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  country. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  Will 
Build  Open-Hearth  Steel  Plant. — The  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  definitely 
decided  last  week  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  an 
open-hearth  steel  plant  to  contain  six  75-ton  furnaces 
with  blooming  mill  to  roll  up  to  36-in.  slabs.  The  plant 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  present  sheet  bar  and  billet 
mills,  so  that  the  two  blooming  mills  will  be  interchange- 
able as  far  as  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  product 
is  concerned.  The  company  intends  to  build  some  addi- 
tional finishing  capacity  to  use  up  a  large  percentage  of 
the  steel  made  in  the  new  plant,  but  just  what  will  be 
made  will  not  be  decided  for  several  months.  This  com- 
pany has  operated  for  some  years  a  large  Bessemer  steel 
plant,  the  second  largest  in  the  country,  and  makes  iron 
and  steel  pipe,  iron  and  steel  sheets,  wire  rods,  wire 
nails  and  wire.  Contracts  for  the  building  of  the  open- 
hearth  steel  plant  will  be  placed  in  a  very  short  time. 
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Henry  C.  Adams,  former  chief  statistician  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistical  research  of  the  New  Yofk 
Central  Railroad,  a  new  department  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  Brandeis  theories  of  economies  in  rail- 
road management. 

A.  Hamilton  Church,  consulting  industrial  engineer,  au- 
thor of  "The  Proper  Distribution  of  the  Expense  Burden," 
announces  that  he  has  commenced  practice  for  himself, 
and  is  forming  a  strong  organization  to  handle  all  depart- 
ments of  industrial  betterment,  intensified  production,  effi- 
ciency work,  routing  methods  and  costs.  He  reports  sev- 
eral contracts  already  in  hand  for  the  installation  of  cost 
systems  based  on  his  method  of  "production  factors."  His 
address  is  P.  O.  Box  1362,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joseph  V.  Woodworth,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Harwood  Mfg.  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of 
many  well-known  books  on  machine  shop  practice,  is  now 
with  the  Taft-Pierce  Mfg.  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
as  consulting  engineer  and  expert  in  sheet  metal  formation 
and  punch  and  die  practice. 

E.  H.  Hargrave,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Tool  Com- 
pany, Norwood,  Ohio,  has  returned  from  an  extended 
business  trip  through  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

William  B.  Melish,  president  of  the  William  B.  Melish 
Company,  Cincinnati,  has  returned  from  a  business  and 
pleasure  trip  to  Europe. 

E.  G.  Schmeisser,  electrical  engineer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  formerly  assistant 
engineer  in  the  department  of  electric  traction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  elected  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Wiener  Machinery  Company,  30  Church 
street,  New  York.  The  capital  of  the  Wiener  Machinery 
Company  has  been  increased  recently  to  $25,000,  and  branch 
offices  have  been  opened  in  Pittsburgh  and  Boston. 

C.  M.  Neeld,  for  11  years  connected  with  the  jMcClin- 
tic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  re- 
signed and  has  organized  the  C.  M.  Neeld  Construction 
Company  with  offices  at  1418  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
to  do  a  general  contracting  and  engineering  business  in 
the  designing  and  erection  of  steel  frame  or  concrete  build- 
ings, bridges,  etc. 

Charles  E.  Pope,  president  of  the  Pope  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  sailed  for  Europe,  to  be  gone 
about  two  months. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  sail  for  Europe 
June  17,  expecting  to  return  about  September  i. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Bessemer  Pig 
Iron  Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  sail  for  Europe 
June  17.     He  will  return  about  September  i. 

A.  H.  Baldwin,  superintendent  of  the  Driggs-Seabury 
Ordnance  Corporation,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  effect- 
ive June  15,  and  his  assistant,  C.  E.  Wilder,  has  also 
resigned. 

Frederick  Baldt,  Sr.,  long  and  favorably  known  in  the 
steel  casting  business,  has  become  identified  with  the 
Brylgon  Steel  Casting  Company,  New  Castle,  Del.,  as 
its  manager. 

The  -American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  at  its 
recent  meeting  at  Glen  Summit,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  elected 
to  honorary  membership  Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Dr.  Kossiter  W.  Raymond,  New  York. 

T.  E.  Ford,  for  the  past  year  district  sales  manager 
in  Chicago  territory  for  the  Ford  Chain  Block  Company, 
Philadelphia,  has  opened  an  office  in  Room  745,  First 
National  Bank  Building. 

F.  D.  Reed,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent  of  that  company,  with  office  in 
Chicago,  to  succeed  J.  M.  McCarthy,  who  recently  re- 
signed. W.  R.  Owen  has  been  appointed  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent. 

Willard  C.  Brinton,  formerly  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Motor  Com- 
pany. Sixty-first  street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


\\  illiam  J.  Reilly,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land omce  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  has  been 
translerred  to  Denver,  where  he  will  represent  the  com- 
pany in  a  similar  capacity.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  Cleve- 
land office  by  T.  P.  MacFarland,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  same  company. 

James  Duane,  Jr.,  formerly  superintendent  of  Saxton 
Furnaces,  Saxton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  blast  furnaces  for  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, situated  at  Midland,  Pa.,  effective  June  I. 

H.  R.  Stacks,  who  until  recently  was  superintendent  of 
foundries  of  the  Nelson  Valve  Company,  Wyndmoor,  Pa., 
has  severed  that  connection  and  will  engage  in  contract- 
ing and  engineering,  particularly  in  connection  with  con- 
centration plants  and  will  market  as  a  specialty  the  Lehigh 
stone  crusher.  An  office  for  the  transaction  of  business 
has  been  opened  at  725  Reed  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.  F.  Hepler,  formerly  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  has  associated  himself  with  Burrows,  Sloan  & 
Co.,  1520  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  their  construction  department,  as  chief  engineer. 


Obituary 

J--\MES  Lapp.\N;  president  of  the  James  Lappan  Mfg. 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  died  in  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  that 
city  June  6  after  a  short  illness,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  and  went  to  Pittsburgh  in  1854,  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  D.  F.  Agnew  Boiler  2ilfg.  Com- 
pany. Engaging  in  business  for  himself  under  the  name 
of  James  Lappan  &  Co.,  his  operations  grew  until  the  firm 
was  incorporated  as  the  James  Lappan  Mfg.  Company, 
manufacturing  boilers  and  other  heavy  plate  work  exten- 
sively.   He  leaves  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

Lawrence  Dilworth,  Pittsburgh,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
trouble  June  13,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  spike  manufacturers,  and 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Dilworth  Bros.  He  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh  and  received  his  education  at  Lafayette 

College. 

•-•-♦ 

Forging  Press  Catalogue. — The  United  Engineering 
&  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  an  at- 
tractive catalogue  describing  a  line  of  high  speed  forging 
presses  of  the  steam-hydraulic  intensifier  type  which  it 
builds  under  the  Davy  patents.  These  presses  are  in- 
tended for  all  classes  of  forging,  shearing  or  pressing 
work  and  range  in  capacity  from  100  to  12,000  lbs.  The 
construction  of  the  presses  is  described  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  set  of  specifications  for  a  press  of  the  four- 
column  type.  After  this  are  a  number  of  full-page  illus- 
trations showing  the  different  types  of  presses  in  opera- 
tion and  also  some  specimens  of  the  actual  work  produced 
by  them.  Two  of  the  illustrations  which  are  especially 
interesting  show  one  of  the  company's  single  frame  presses 
in  operation  in  America  and  on  the  facing  page  is  exactly 
the  same  size  press  set  up  in  India  that  illustrates  the  ease 
with  which  forgings  can  be  made  without  employing  skilled 
labor. 


No.  2  Swede  furnace,  of  the  Heckscher  furnace  de- 
partment of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Swedeland,  Pa.,  will  be  blown  out  June  18.  No.  I  fur- 
nace was  blown  in  late  in  May.  General  repairs,  which 
will  require  about  two  months'  time,  will  be  made. 


Arthur  G.  McKee,  engineer.  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland,  has  been  given  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  three  hot  blast  stoves  at  the  Midland,  Ont.,  plant  of 
the  Canada  Iron  Corporation.  The  stoves  will  be  of  the 
Nelson  type,  20  x  90-f  t.,  two-pass,  side  combustion. 

Single  pieces  of  coke  52  in.  in  length  were  exhibited  at 
the  recent  foundrymen's  convention  in  Pittsburgh  by  the 
Graceton  Coke  Company,  Graceton,  Pa.  These  were,  of 
coarse,  calculated  to  show  the  strong  structure  of  the 
coke,  tending  to  prevent  its  breaking  up  and  giving  rise 
to  dust  and  waste  material  in  shipment. 


Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  has  signed  a  bill 
which  shortens  the  weekly  working  hours  of  women  and 
minors  from  56  to  54  hours.  He  has  also  signed  a  bill 
making  eight  hours  a  day's  work  for  all  public  employees. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advances    Over    the    Previous    AVeeU    in  Heavy  Type, 
Declines   in   Itiilics. 

At  date,   one  .week,  one  month  and  one  year  previous. 

June  14  June  7  May  10  June  15 
PIG    IRON,    Per    Gross    Ton:             1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry   No.    2,   standard,    Phila- 
delphia        $15.00  $15.00  $15.50  $16.75 

Foundry  No.  2.  Valley  furnace..      IS.SO  13.75  13.75  14.75 
Foundry    No.    2,    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati           13.50  i3.7S  14.25  15.00 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.      10.25  10.50  11.00  11.75 
Foundry     No.     2,     at     furnace, 

Chicago*    ■ 15.00  15.00  15.00  16.75 

Basic,   delivered,   eastern   Pa 14.50  14.50  15.00  16.25 

Basic,    Valley   furnace 13.10  13.10  13.50  14.75 

Bessemer,  Pittsburgh   15.90  15.90  15.90  16.65 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 1S.90  14.15  14.40  15.15 

Lake  Superior  charcoal,   Chicago     17.00  17.00  17.50  18.50 

COKE,  CONNELLSVILLE, 

Per  Net  Ton,   at  oven: 

Furnace   coke,    prompt   shipment       1.40  1.45  1.55         1.55 

Furnace  coke,   future  delivery..        1.60  1.70  1.75         1.75 

Foundry   coke,    prompt    shipment       1.75  1.75  1.85          2.15 

Foundry  coke,   future   delivery..     2.15  2.00  2.10         2.25 

BILLETS,  &c..  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer   billets,    Pittsburgh 21.00  21.00  23.00  25.50 

Forging    billets,    Pittsburgh 26.00  26.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,   Philadelphia     23.40  23.40  25.40  28.50 

Wire    rods,    Pittsburgh 29.00  29.00  29.00  31.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.00  14.00  14.00  17.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia 16.50  16.75  16.75  20.00 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.50  12.50  12.75  15.50 

Car    wheels.    Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  15.00 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Pittsburgh..       12.75  13.00  12.50  15.25 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Chicago 10.25  10.25  10.25  13  00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Philadelphia.      13.00  13.00  13.00  14.50 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound;                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer   rails,    heavy,   at   mill..        1.25  1.25  1.25          1.25 
Refined   iron    bars,    Philadelphia.        1.27}^      1.27'4      1.32V2      1.47}4 

Common   iron   bars.   Pittsburgh..        1.25  1.25  1.30          1.50 

Common   iron    bars,    Chicago 1.20  1.20  1.22J^      1.47i4 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.25  1.25  1.40         1.45 

Steel  bars,   tidewater.    New  York       1.41  1.41  1.56         1.61 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.35  1.35  1.40          1.50 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.51  1.51  1.56          1.66 

Beams,    Pittsburgh    1.35  1.35  1.40          1.50 

Beams,    tidewater.    New    York..        1.51  1.51  1.56          1.66 

Angles,     Pittsburgh     1.35  1.35  1.40          1.50 

Angles,    tidewater.    New    York..        1.51  1.51  1.56          1.66 

Skelp,    grooved    steel,    Pittsburgh       1.30  1.30  1.30          1.50 

Skelp,    sheared    steel,    Pittsburgh       1.35  1.35  1.35         1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound:                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black,  No.  28,  Pittsburgh       2.00  2.00  2.20         2.40 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburght 1.80  1.80  1.80          1.80 

Cut    nails.    Pittsbureht 1.60  1.60  1.60          1.75 

Barb   wire,   galv.,    Pittsburghf. . .        2.10  2.10  2.10         2.10 

METALS, 

Per  Pound;                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper.    New   York 12.75  12.45  12.25  12.87  J4 

Electrolytic  copper.   New  York..    12.50  12.25  12.12^  12.50 

Spelter,    St.    Louis 5.32!4      5.25  5.25          5.00 

Spelter,    New    York 5.55  5.55  5.50          5.15 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.30  4.22H     4.25         4.20 

Lead,  New  Y'ork 4.45  4.37^2     4.40         4.37"4 

Tin,    New    York ^6.S7i^  48.25  41.50  32.60 

Antimony,    Hallett,    New   York..        8.75  8.75  9.00         8.12i^ 

Tin  plate,  100-lb.  box.  New  York       3.94  3.94  3.94         3.84 

*The   average    switching   charge    for    delivery    to    foundries   in   the 
Chicago  district  is  50c.   per  ton. 

tThese  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 

♦»  » 


Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and 
Pittsburgh 


Steel    f.o.b. 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  \ew  York.  i6c.:  Philadelphia.  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland,  10c. :  Cincinnati.  15c.:  Indian- 
apolis, 17c.;  Chicago,  i8c.:  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.-  Louis, 
22^c.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes 
and  sheets.  No.  II  and  heavier:  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12 
to  16;  95c.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  6sc.  on  wrought 
boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.3SC.  to  1.40c.,  net:  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.; 
angles  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.35c.  to  1.40c., 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  net;  angles,  3  in. 


on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in-  thick,  1.40c.,  plus 
full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  September  i, 
1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and  up, 
1.35c.  to  1.4OC.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees  under 
3  in.,  1.40c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card 
of  September  i,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles,  1.650. 
to  1. 70c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.45c.;  checkered  and  cor- 
rugated plates,  2.45c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100  in. 
wide,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  base.  Following  are  stipulations 
prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be  added  to 
base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers* 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903,  or 
equivalent,  'A  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  ^4-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  ^-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Steel  Manufacturers. 

Gauges    under    ^-in.    to     and     including     3-16-in.    on 

thinnest    edge     $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.   10 30 

Gauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.   12 40 

Sketches   (including  all  straight  taper  plates)   3   ft.  and 

over  in   length    10 

Complete  circles.  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and   flange   steel 10 

*'A.  B.  M.  A,"  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still   bottom   steel    30 

Marine  steel    40 

Locomotive    firebox    steel    50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive IS 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over   130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to  lengths  or   diameters  under  3   ft.  to   2  ft. 

inclusive    25 

Cutting  to_  lengths  or  diameters  under  2  ft.   to   1   ft., 

inclusive     50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under   1    ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over. 
Tebms — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1.40C.;  Nos.  9  and  10.  1.50c.;  Nos.  II  and  12, 
1.55c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  i.6oc.:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.70c.  One 
pass,  cold  .rolled,  box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to  12, 
1.65c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.70c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.; 
Nos.  17  to  21,  1.80C.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  1.85c.;  Nos.  25 
and  26,  1.9OC.;  No.  27,  1.95c.;  No.  28,  2c.;  No.  29,  2.05c.; 
No.  30,  2.15c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  an- 
nealed, are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.;  Nos.  17 
to  21,  1.90C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  1.95c.:  Nos.  25  and  26,  2c.; 
No.  27,  2.05c.;  No.  28,  2.10C.;  No.  29,  2.15c.;  No.  30, 
2.25c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet 
gauge,  2c.:  Nos.  12,  13  and  14.  2.10c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and 
17,  2.25c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.40C.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.50c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c.;  No.  27,  2.85c.;  No.  28,  :ic.:  No. 
20,  3.1OC.:  No.  30,  3.30c.  ."Ml  above  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash  dis- 
count 10  days  from  date  of  invoice,  as  also  are  the  fol- 
lowing base  prices  per  square  for  painted  and  galvan- 
ized roofing  sheets,  with  2'/2-in.  corrugations: 


Gauge. 

Painte 

29 

28 

$1.40 

27 

1.55 

26 

1.65 

25 

1.85 

24 

2.10 

Painted.     Galvanized.  |    Gauge. 


$2.40 
2.55 
2.60 
2.65 
3.05 
3.15 


23 
22 
21 
20 
18 
16 


Painted.     Galvanized. 


$2.40 
2.60 
2.80 
3.05 
4.05 
4.90 


$3.50 
3.70 
4.05 
4.35 
5.70 
6.50 


Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  l; 


I   to    IV2    in. 


Butt  Weld. 

, Steel 

Black.      Galv. 


%   to  I'A   in. 
2  to   3   in 


75 

79 

80 

Lap  Weld. 

76 

78 

77 

75 

15^4 


63 
69 

70 

66 
67 
67 
59 


Black. 
49 

71 
75 
76 

72 
74 
73 
71 


-Iron- 


Galv. 
43 
59 
65 
66 


2    in 

2yi  to  4  in 

Ayi    to    6    in 

7  to   12   in 

13    to    15    in 

Butt  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

'A,     'A,    H    i" 69  59  65 

Vi    in 74  68  70 

^4  to  I!/5  in 78  72  74 

2    to    3    in 79  73  75 


62 
64 
63 

55 


55 
64 
68 
69 
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Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2   in 75  69  71  65 

2'A    to    4   in 77  71  73  67 

4}^    to    6    in 76  70  72  65 

7    to    8   in 69  59  65  55 

9  to    12    in 64  54  60  50 

Butt  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

y,    in 64  58  60  54 

Ji  to  IK   in 67  61  63  57 

2    to    3    in 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2     in 63  59  61  55 

2K   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

414    to    6    in 66  60  62  56 

7    to    8    in 59  49  55  45 

Plugged   and   Reamed. 

1  to  IJ^,  2  to  3  in.  Butt  Weld  f Will    be    sold    at    two     (2) 

points   lower   basing    (higher 

-i  price)     than    merchants     or 

card  weight    pipe.     Butt    or 

2,  2V^   to  4  in Lap  Weld  I  lap  weld,  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,*'  subject  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points  lower  basing  (higher  price)   than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

IH   to  2'4   in 65 

2yi    in 67J4 

2H  to  354   in 70 

31/2  to  4!^   in 72J4 

5   to  6  in 65 

7  to   13   in 62!^ 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.h.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual  extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $29.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed,  $1.60,  galvanized  $1.90; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.65.  galvanized 
$1.95.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2.10;  painted, 
$i.8a.    Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.80. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence    Wire,    Per    100   Lb. 
No.  0to9        10  11   12  4  12^4  13  14  15         16 

Annealed $1.73       1.80       1.85       1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20       2.30 

Galvanized     ..    2.05       2.10       2.15       2.20       2.30       2.40       2.80       2.90 
Market   and  Stone    Wire  in   Bundle^  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  .Annealed: 

9  and  coarser  80 

10  to  18 80    and    10 

19  to  26 SO  and  10  and  Z'A 

27  to  36 ....80  and  5 

Galvanized: 

9   and  coarser 75   and    10 

10  to  16 75  and  10 

17  to  26 721^  and  10 

27  to  36 72^ 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished: 

9  and  coarser 75   and    10 

10  to  26 75  and   10 

27  to  36 70  and   10  and   5 

Tinned: 

6  to  18 75  and  10  and  10 

•-•-♦ 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  June  14,  1911. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — The  local  pig  iron  market  is  showing  more 
life,  inquiries  being  better  and  some  actual  sales  hav- 
ing been  made.  The  opinion  is  that  prices  of  pig  iron 
have  about  touched  bottom,  with  possibly  the  exception 
of  Bessemer,  and  it  is  believed  that  consumers  will 
bu}-  more  freely  in  the  near  future  than  they  have 
been  doing  for  some  time.  The  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Company  has  bought  1000  tons  of  Northern  No.  2 
foundry  for  its  Allegheny  and  Xew  Brighton,  Pa., 
works,  for  June  and  July  delivery,  at  $13.50  at  Valley 
furnace,  and  also  bought  1000  tons  of  Northern  forge, 
for  the  same  delivery,  at  $13  at  Valley  furnace.  We 
quote  as  follows;  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $15  nominally; 
malleable  Bessemer,  $13.50:  basic.  $13.10:  No.  2  foun- 
dry, $13.50  to  $13.75:  gray  forge,  $13,  all  at  Valley  fur- 
nace, the  freight  rate  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  being 
90c.  per  ton. 

Steel. — .\  number  of  independent  sheet  and  tin  plate 
mills  will  close  down  June  30  for  inventory  and  re- 
pairs, and  for  this  reason  they  are  taking  in  as  little 
steel  this  month  as  possible,  so  that  specifications 
against  contracts  on  sheet  and  tin  bars  are  showing 
a  heavy  falling  off.  There  is  practically  no  new  in- 
quiry for  billets  or  bars,  the  local  market  being  very 
dull,  but  the  prices  of  steel  which  went  into  effect 
June  I  are  holding  firm.  Quotations  are  as  follows: 
Bessemer  and  open  hearth  billets,  4x4  in.  and  up  to, 
but  not  including,  10x10  in,  $21,  base,  and  sheet  and 
tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths,  $22;  ii/2-in.  billets,  $22;  forg- 
ing billets,  $26,  base,  usual  extras  for  sies  and  carbons 


—all    prices    being    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh    or    Youngstown 
districts,  freight  to  destination  added. 
(By  Mail) 

As  far  as  sentiment  goes  the  market  is  better,  and 
the  feeling  prevails  that  the  worst  is  over  and  that  im- 
provement may  be  looked  for  from  this  time  on.  The 
reduction  of  prices  of  steel  bars  and  sheets  has  stimu- 
lated the  demand  on  these  two  products.  Orders  for 
considerable  tonnage  have  been  placed  with  the  steel 
bar  mills,  while  the  leading  sheet  interest  reports  that  its 
new  orders  and  specifications  for  sheets  last  week  were 
the  heaviest  in  any  one  week  for  some  months.  There 
has  been  some  rail  buying  in  the  past  week  and  it  is 
understood  that  additional  inquiries  are  in  the  market. 
A  little  more  inquiry  is  also  observed  for  pig  iron,  with 
some  indications  of  buying  in  the  near  future.  Several 
large  inquiries  are  in  the  market  for  foundrv.  coke  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  No  settlement  of  the  puddling 
and  finishing  scales  was  reached  at  the  wage  conference 
at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  last  week,  but  this  is  not 
taken  to  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  strike.  The  West- 
ern Bar  Iron  Association  asked  for  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  present  scale,  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  refused  to  accept,  and 
another  conference  is  to  be  held  commencing  July  6, 
at  which  a  settlement  is  likely.  Independent  sheet  and 
tin  plate  mills  will  meet  the  Amalgamated  Association 
in  conference  on  June  22  to  consider  the  sheet  and  tin 
plate  scales.  These  will  likely  be  quickly  arranged  and 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  present  scale. 

Ferromanganese. — Inquiry  is  light,  most  consumers 
being  covered  over  remainder  of  this  year.  A  sale  of 
50  tons  for  delivery  outside  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  is 
reported  at  a  price,  close  to  ^27,  Baltimore.  We  quote 
80  per  cent,  foreign  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of 
this  year  at  $36.50,  Baltimore,  the  rate  to  Pittsburgh 
district  being  $1.95  a  ton. 

Ferrosilicon. — No  new  inquiries  are  in  the  market 
and  prices  are  weak.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $52. 
Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  through  the  third  quarter;  10 
per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per  cent.,  $24,  and 
12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars,  Ashland  and  Jisco  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — There  is  still  an  absence  of  sales.  We 
continue  to  quote  best  grades  of  muck  bar,  made  from 
all  pig  iron,  at  nominally  $28.50,  Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — Consumers  defer  placing  orders  for  skelp  in 
the  belief  that  prices  will  be  lower  in  sympathy  with 
other  lines  of  finished  material.  We  quote  grooved 
steel  skelp,  1.27I/2C.  to  1.30c.;  sheared  steel  skelp,  i.32^c. 
to  1.35c.;  grooved  iron  skelp,  l.S5c.  to  1.60c..  and  sheared 
iron  skelp,  1.65c.  to  1.70c..  all  for  delivery  at  consumers' 
mills  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  usual  terms. 

Wire  Rods. — A  sale  of  500  tons  of  Bessemer  rods  for 
July  and  August  shipment  is  reported  on  the  basis  of 
$29',  Pittsburgh.  Few  sales  are  being  made,  most  con- 
sumers rolling  their  own  rods,  and  specifications  against 
contracts  are  only  fair.  We  quote  Bessemer,  open 
hearth  and  chain  rods  at  $29,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — Several  orders  have  been  placed  in  the 
past  week  and  fairly  large  inquiries  are  in  the  market. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  has  bought  28,000  tons,  of  which 
5000  tons  went  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  23,000 
tons  to  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 
The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  bought  14,000  tons,  of 
which  9200  tons  went  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and 
4S00  tons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  bought  4000  tons  of  Besse- 
mer rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  talking  of  laying  7500  tons  on  its 
division  south  of  Parkersburg,  but  the  inquiry  for  these 
rails  has  not  yet  come  out.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany has  entered  several  fairly  large  orders  for  standard 
sections  for  export  and  had  a  fairly  good  week  in  light 
rails.  Prices  on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb.  rails, 
1.25c.;  16,  20  and  25-!b.,  1.21c.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35-lb., 
1.20C.,  and  40  and  45-lb.,  l.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at 
mill,  plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market 
on  carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher 
price.      Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Structural  Material. — Little  new  work  is  being  fig- 
ured on  in  this  district,  but  local  concerns  are  bidding 
on  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  East  and  in  the  Chi- 
cago dis^trict.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 
has  taken  1000  tons  of  sheet  steel  piling  for  the  large 
new  dry  dock  being  built  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company  and  also  500  tons  of 
sheet  steel  piling  from  Jacobs  &  Davies  for  the  Hales 
Bar  dam  on  the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga.  The 
Fort  Pitt  Bridge  &  Iron  "Works  has  taken  175  tons  for 
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extensions  to  the  Smithfield  street  bridge  in  this  city 
and  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  has 
taken  1200  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad.  We  quote  beams  and  channels  up 
to  15  in.  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Car  orders  have  been  light.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  has  increased  its  recent  order  placed 
with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Companj'  from  400  to  430 
general  service  cars  and  the  latter  has  taken  an  order 
for  12  street  cars  for  the  United  Traction  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  The  Treadwell  Construction  Company. 
Midland,  Pa.,  is  the  low  bidder  on  the  aqueduct  for  the 
water  w-orks  for  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  requiring  4200  tons 
of  plates,  which  will  be  furnished  by  a  local  mill.  We 
quote  sheared  plates  J4  in.  and  heavier  at  1.35c.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sheets. — A  material  betterment  in  new  demand  and 
specifications  foi'  sheets  is  reported.  The  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  states  that  it  entered  more 
orders  for  sheets  and  received  more  specifications 
against  contracts  in  the  past  week  than  in  anj'  one  week 
in  some  months.  Some  of  the  independent  sheet  mills 
also  report  a  material  increase  in  orders.  The  new 
prices  adopted  June  i,  while  generally  well  maintained, 
are  being  slightly  shaded  for  desirable  orders  in  certain 
localities.  The  full  schedule  of  prices  on  black  and 
galvanized  and  on  roofing  sheets  is  given  on  a  previous 
page. 

Tin  Plate. — Last  Monday  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company  started  up  16  of  the  23  hot  tin  mills  in 
its  Laughlin  Works  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  this  being 
the  first  time  that  this  plant  has  been  in  even  partial 
operation  for  some  months.  This  company  is  making 
arrangements  to  equip  all  its  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills 
with  cooling  devices  for  the  protection  of  the  men  in 
the  hot  months,  the  next  installation  of  this  system  to 
be  at  its  Vandergrift  Works,  which  contains  32  hot 
sheet  mills  and  5  hot  tin  mills.  The  new  demand  for 
tin  plate  is  dull,  but  specifications  from  the  can  makers 
continue  to  come  in  quite  freelj-.  We  quote  lOO-lb. 
cokes,  14  by  20.  at  $3.70  per  box,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Inquiries  have  been  coming  in  quite  freely 
from  the  implement  makers  for  their  supply  of  bars  for 
the  year  beginning  July  i  and  the  past  week  orders  for 
considerable  tonnage  were  closed.  Most  of  this  was 
on  the  basis  of  1.25c.,  Pittsburgh,  but  in  some  cases 
1. 20c.  is  reported  to  have  been  done.  Some  of  the  bar 
iron  mills  will  close  down  on  July  I  for  inventory  and 
repairs.  We  quote  steel  bars  at  1.25c.  and  common 
iron  bars  at  1.25c.  to  1.30c.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — The  recent  reduction  in  prices  of  shafting 
has  not  increased  the  demand  to  any  extent,  while  spe- 
cifications against  contracts  are  still  unsatisfactory  to 
the  makers.  Regular  discounts  on  shafting  are  60  per 
cent,  off  in  carloads  and  55  per  cent,  in  less  than  car- 
loads and  are  pretty  well  maintained. 

Spelter. — The  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are  only 
fairly  strong.  We  quote  prime  grades  of  Western 
spelter  at  5.20c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.32j^c.  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — Several  makers  report  that  spe- 
cifications against  contracts  for  hoops  and  bands  have 
been  coming  in  quite  freely  in  the  past  week,  but  the 
new  demand  is  onh-  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs. 
We  quote  steel  hoops  at  1.40c.  and  bands  at  1.25c.,  base, 
extras  on  the  latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  new  demand  continues  light 
and  only  for  small  lots,  while  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  still  very  unsatisfactory.  Makers'  prices, 
which,  however,  are  being  shaded,  are  as  follows:  Iron 
finished  tire,  ]/2  x  1J/2  in.  and  heavier,  1.40c.,  base;  under 
these  sizes,  1.55c.:  planished  tire,  1.60c.:  channel  tire, 
1.80C.,  base:  toe  calk,  i.goc:  flat  sleigh  shoe,  1.55c.;  con- 
cave or  convex,  1.75c.:  cutter  shoes,  tapered  or  bent, 
2.25c.:  spring  steel,  2c.:  machinery  steel,  smooth  finish, 
I.90C. 

Rivets. — There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  rivets,  but 
orders  are  very  slow  in  being  placed,  consumers  buying 
onl}-  what  they  absolutely  need  to  meet  current  wants. 
We  quote  structural  rivets  at  1.75c.  and  boiler  rivets  at 
1.80C..  but  these  prices  are  sometimes  shaded  on  desir- 
able orders. 

Wire  Products. — In  nearly  all  cases  all  unshipped 
tonnage  on  contracts  for  wire  and  wire  nails  placed 
some  time  ago  when  prices  were  lower  than  they  are 
now  was  canceled  June  i.  exceptions  to  this  being  made 
only  in  cases  where  existing  conditions  warranted.  The 
new  demand  for  wire  nails  is  light,  jobbers  and  retailers 
taking   in    only   such    quantities    as    are    absolutely   re- 


quired to  maintain  stocks  or  to  fill  current  orders.  The 
trade  for  this  season  is  pretty  well  over  and  the  next 
three  months  in  the  wire  trade  will  likely  be  quiet.  We 
quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  $2.10;  painted,  $i.So;  an- 
nealed fence  wire,  $1.60;  galvanized,  $1.90;  wire  nails, 
$1.80,  and  cut  nails,  $1.60,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  freight 
to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — The  only  inquiry  of  note  is  one  from  one 
of  the  Southern  roads  for  1000  kegs.  The  railroads  are 
only  buying  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  We  quote 
standard  sizes  of  railroad  spikes  at  $1.50  base  per  keg 
f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  with  the  usual  extras  for  odd  sizes. 

Merchant  Pipe. — A  fair  amount  of  new  business  is 
being  placed  with  the  mills,  and  actual  orders  entered 
so  far  in  June  are  said  to  show  a  slight  increase  over 
the  first  half  of  May.  Several  large  inquiries  for  gas 
lines  are  in  the  market,  one  calling  for  upward  of  300 
miles  of  16  to  20  in.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe 
printed  on  a  previous  page  are  reported  as  being  main- 
taineil. 

Boiler  Tubes. — This  trade  continues  in  very  unsat- 
isfactorj'  condition  as  regards  new  demand,  which  is 
very  dull  and  only  for  small  lots,  while  the  discounts 
adopted  some  time  ago  are  being  more  or  less  shaded. 

Coke. — Three  or  four  fairly  large  consumers  of  foun- 
dry coke  are  in  the  market  for  their  supply  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  and  in  one  case  for  the  entire  year  be- 
ginning July  I.  A  sale  is  reported  of  about  15.000  tons 
of  furnace  coke,  not  regarded  as  strictly  high  grade,  at 
$1.40  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  shipment  over  the  re- 
mainder of  June.  It  is  believed  that  prices  on  coke 
have  about  reached  bottom  and  the  heavy  reduction  in 
output  is  expected  to  benefit  the  market.  The  produc- 
tion in  the  IJpper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  last 
week  was  269.256  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  previous 
week  of  about  1500  tons.  We  quote  standard  makes  of 
72-hour  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $1.75  to  $1.85, 
and  for  second  half  of  the  year  at  $2  to  $2.40  per  net  ton 
at  oven,  some  producers  refusing  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  $2. 40. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  market  continues  very 
quiet,  and  some  dealers  who  have  scrap  loaded  on  cars 
which  they  are  forced  to  move  are  offering  it  at  slightly 
lower  prices.  Two  of  the  largest  consumers  of  heavy 
steel  scrap  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  have  asked  that 
shipments  be  held  up  for  the  time  being  as  they  expect 
to  shut  down  June  30  for  inventory  and  repairs.  All 
the  leading  consumers  of  heavy  steel  scrap  are  pretty 
well  covered,  one  concern  ha\'ing  the  largest  stock  it 
has  carried  for  some  years.  Dealers  are  quoting,  per 
gross  ton,  Pittsburgh,  about  as  follows: 

Heavy    steel    scrap    Steubenville,    Follansbee, 

Sharon,  Monesscn  and  Pittsburgh  delivery.$12.75  to  $13.00 

Xo.    1    foundry   cast 13.50  to  13.75 

Xo.    2   foundry   cast 12.50  to  12.75 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  at   point  of  shipment..    10.25  to  10.50 
ReroUing     rails,      Newark     and     Cambridge. 

Ohio,   and  Cumberland,   Md 13.50  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad  malleable  stock 12.00 

Grate    bars     10.50  to  10.75 

Low    phosphorus   melting    stock 16.50  to  16.75 

Iron    car   a.\les 24.25  to  24.50 

Steel    car    axles 18.50  to  1S.75 

Locomotive    axles    23.00 

No.    1    busheling   scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.    2    busheling    scrap S.SO  to  S.75 

Old    car    wheels 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet   bar   crop   ends 15.50  to  15.75 

•Cr.st     iron     borings 8.75  to  9.00 

'Machine    shop    turnings 9.00  to  9.15 

Old    iron    r,-:ils T 15.00  to  15.25 

No.    1    wrought   scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavv   steel    axle   turnings 10.25 

Stove'  plate    10.50  to  10.75 

*These  prices  are   f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers*  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

♦  ■  » 

Chicago 

Fisher  Biildixc.  June  14,  loii. — (By  Telegraph.) 
In  the  finished  steel  lines  the  past  week's  book- 
ings have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  railroads 
w^ere  the  important  factor  in  the  placing  of  this 
tonnage,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  rails.  With 
these  rails  came  liberal  specifications  for  rail  joints 
and  track  fastenings,  while  structural  shapes  and  plates 
shared  in  the  activity  through  the  placing  of  orders 
for  steel  cars  and  bridges.  Building  structural  material 
had  but  little  place  in  the  week's  tonnage,  the  largest 
item  being  about  4000  tons  for  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agricultural  implement 
makers  are  displaying'  a  substantial  activity  in  pro- 
viding for  their  sheet  requirements  while  they  con- 
tinue to  be  apathetic  with  reference  to  steel  bars. 

Pig  Iron. — Various  inquiries  of  several  hundred 
tons  each  are  reported  as  being  current  in  this  market 
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and  a  few  sales  of  iron  in  like  volume  for  delivery 
during  the  last  half  have  been  made.  Oflfers  to  furnaces 
of  tonnage  at  prices  below  the  present  market  reflect 
an  apparently  general  feeling  among  the  melters  that 
the  lowest  prices  have  not  yet  been  reached.  For 
Southern  iron  $10.25,  Birmingham,  has  been  quoted  and 
buyers  offering  $10  for  prompt  shipment  iron  are  not 
unfriendly  received.  A  disposition  to  move  scattered 
quantities  of  Northern  iron  at  slight  concessions  from 
the  market  has  also  rather  weakened  the  position  of 
local  iron  at  $15  at  furnace.  The  accumulation  oi 
stocks  in  consumers'  as  well  as  furnace  3'ards  is  a 
discouraging  feature.  The  following  quotations  are 
for  Chicago  delivery,  with  the  exception  of  Northern 
irons,  which  are  quoted  f.o.b.  furnace. 

Lake    Superior   charcoal $17.00 

Northern    coke    foundry,    No.    1 15.50 

Northern   coke   foundry,   No.    2 15.00 

Northern  coke  foundry,  No.  3 ' 14.75 

Northern    Scotch,    No.    1 16.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft 15.10 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 14.60 

Southern  coke.  No.   3 14.35 

Southern  coke.   No.  4 14.10 

Southern  gray   forge 14.35 

Southern    mottled    14.35 

Malleable    Bessemer     15.00 

Standard    Bessemer     17.40 

Basic     15.50 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  6  per  cent 17.90 

tackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,  8  per  cent 18.90 

Jackson  Co.   and   Kentucky  silvery,    10  per  cent 19.90 

(By  Mail) 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — .\  distinct  improvement 
in  the  tonnage  booked  characterized  the  past  week's 
railroad  business.  A  total  of  about  15.000  tons  of  rails 
was  placed  with  the  local  mill,  of  which  5000  tons  came 
from  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  5000  tons  from  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railroad.  The  former  road  has  now  con- 
tracted for  approximately  50,000  tons  of  rails,  of  which ' 
22,000  tons  will  be  rolled  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company,  and  22,800  tons  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  Railroad  Company.  It  is  understood  that  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  will  roll  8000  tons  of  56-lb.  rails 
for  the  National  Railways  of  Hayti.  Current  rail 
orders  have  carried  with  them  a  very  satisfactory  vol- 
ume of  angle  bar,  spike  and  track  bolt  orders.  Track 
bolt  prices  are  not  distinctly  firm  and  we  are  modify- 
ing our  quotation  slightly.  We  quote  standard  railroad 
spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square 
nuts,  2.1OC.  to  2.20c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots,  Chicago. 
Standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.;  open  hearth, 
1.34c.;  light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  I.i6c.  to  i.aoj^c. ;  30  to 
35  lb.,  i.ipi/^c.  to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.,  1.20I/2C.  to 
1.25c.;  12  lb.,  1.25c.  to  i.30^c.;  angle  bars,  1.50c.  to 
1.60C.  Chicago. 

Structural  Material. — The  lettings  of  structural  ma- 
terial were  light  during  the  past  week  and  but  few 
items  of  market  importance  can  be  recorded.  The 
contract  for  3388  tons  of  steel  for  the  city  hall  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  was  obtained  by  the  Judson  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  and  the  Roebling  Construction 
Company  will  furnish  about  600  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars.  Contracts  were  also  let  for  139  tons  for  the 
Buchanan  Electric  Steel  Company's  building  at  Bu- 
chanan, Mich.,  and  for  122  tons  for  a  power  house  for 
the  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Company  in 
Oregon.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at  1.53c. 
to  1.58c.,  Chicago,  and  from  store,  1.75c. 

Plates. — Recent  orders  from  the  railroads  for  steel 
cars  have  brought  into  the  market  some  desirable 
specifications  for  plates  and  underframe  structural 
shapes.  One  local  interest  reports  prompt  shipment 
orders  for  material  sufficient  to  build  1000  cars.  With 
reference  to  prices,  practically  no  weakness  is  reported, 
but  it  appears  equally  evident  that  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  the  present  basis  is  lacking.  Chicago 
quotations  for  mill  shipment  are  1.53c.  to  1.58c.;  from 
store,  1.75c. 

Sheets. — Improvement  is  noted  in  the  temper  of 
sheet  users.  Inquiry  is  much  more  substantial,  both 
in  volume  and  character,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  more 
settled  feeeling  prevails.  Orders,  while  none  too  plenti- 
ful, were  more  numerous  and  the  interest  being  shown 
by  the  agricultural  implement  makers  is  apparent. 
Prices  show  no  indications  of  weakness.  Chicago  prices 
are  as  follows:  Carload  lots,  from  mill:  No.  28  black 
sheets.  2.18c.:  No.  28  galvanized,  3.08c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealed,  i.6Sc.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are:  No. 
10,  1.95c.  to  2.05c.;  No.  12,  2.00C.  to  2.10C.;  No.  28  black, 
2.60C.  to  2.70C. ;  No.  28  galvanized,  3.3SC.  to  3.45c. 

Bars. — As  the  season  approaches  more  closely  to 
the  end  of  the  contracting  year,  and  the  necessity  for 


establishing  manufacturing  schedules  becomes  more 
pressing,  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  are  dis- 
playing more  real  interest  in  steel  bars.  Some  buying 
of  bars  is  noted,  but  of  the  500,000  tons  which  this 
territory  ordinarily  engages  in  its  annual  contracts 
a  comparatively  small  portion  only  has  been  taken.  Be- 
fore the  large  volume  of  business  is  placed  it  seems 
probable  thai  the  bar  price  will  have  been  tested  to  the 
limit  of  its  strength.  Attention  seems  to  be  directed  to 
this  situation  as  an  indicator  of  how  all  finished  ma- 
terial prices  will  move.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b. 
Chicago:  Soft  steel  bars,  1.43c.;  bar  iron,  1.20c.  to  1.25c.; 
hard  steel  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails,  1.20c.  to  1.2SC. 
From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Chicago. 

Billets. — Inquiry  for  car  axle  billets  during  the  week 
developed  a  firm  attitude  on  the  part  of  makers  in  the 
matter  of  prices,  but  moderate  business  in  the  ac- 
customed channels  is  the  market's  only  activity.  We 
quote  forging  billets  at  $28.60,  Chicago,  and  rerolling- 
billets,  $23.60. 

Wire  Products. — The  activity  of  trade  in  wire  prod- 
ucts has  quieted  during  the  present  between-season 
period.  Reports  from  the  leading  manufacturers  in- 
dicate that  most  satisfactory  conditions  prevail.  Job- 
bers' carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufactur- 
ing buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire,  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  1.78c.;  wire  nails,  i.qSc;  painted  barb 
wire,  1.98c.;  galvanized,  2.28c.;  polished  staples,  1.98c.; 
galvanized,  2.28c..  all   Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — \  contract  for  500  tons  of  pipe  for 
the  city  of  Basin,  Wyo..  was  taken  by  the  leading  in- 
terest, but  the  Leone,  Iowa,  letting  of  300  tons  was 
placed  elsewhere.  The  San  Diego,  Cal.,  order  men- 
tioned last  week  was  placed  Tuesday.  Prices  continue 
firm.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  per  net  ton, 
Chicago:  Water  pipe.  4  in.,  $25.50;  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50; 
16  in.  and  up,  $24.  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — A  list  carrying  a  large  part  of  the 
accumulated  tonnage  of  scrap  held  by  the  .Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  offered  in  this  market 
last  week.  Some  very  low  prices  were  quoted  and  had 
any  of  the  material  been  sold  several  of  the  current 
quotations  would  be  found  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  ton 
too  high.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul's  list 
is  about  1000  tons  and  the  Soo  line  is  asking  bids  on 
-00  tons.  Prices  are  slightly  lower  in  some  lines,  but, 
in  the  present  status  of  the  market,  prices  at  which 
buyers  can  be  attracted  are  too  low  to  bring  out  any 
tonnage  for  sale.  We  revise  prices  and  quote  below 
for  delivery  to  buyers'  works,  all  freight  and  transfer 
charges  paid,  per  gross  ton: 

Old    iron    rails $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 12.00  to  12.25 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying  rails,   standard   sections,    subject   to 

inspection     24.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.00  to  10.50 

Shoveling    steel     9.75  to  10.25 

Steel  axle   turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron  angles  and   splice  bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   arch   bars   and   transoms 13.75  to  14.25 

Steel  angle  bars 10.25  to  10.75 

Iron   car   axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel  car  a.xles 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.   2  railroad  wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel    knuckles   and    couplers 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 16.25  to  16.75 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast  and   mixed   borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.    1    busheling 8.75  to  9.25 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler  punchings    12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast  scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad    malleable    10.00  to  10.50 

-Agricultural     malleable     9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes    and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

•-•-• 

Cincinnati 

CiNCiNN.\Ti,  Ohio,  June  14,  1911. — (By  Telegraph.) 
The  recent  price  reduction  has  apparently  encour- 
aged consumers  to  ask  for  still  further  cuts  and  several 
Southern  producers  have  made  additional  recessions, 
bringing  the  prompt  shipment  quotations  on  No.  2 
foundry  down  to  $10.25,  Birmingham  basis.  It  is  also 
understood  that  this  figure  has  been  shaded  on  a  few 
special  sales.  Southern  furnaces  are  generally  asking 
$10.50  for  movement  during  the  remainder  of  the  j'ear, 
and  at  this  figure  300  and  1000  tons  were  sold  to  two 
Illinois  consumers.      A   central   Ohio   melter  also   took 
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150  tons  of  No.  3  foundry  at  $10  at  furnace.  Northern 
iron  interests  do  not  show  much  willingness  to  meet 
Southern  competition  and  are  transacting  very  little 
business,  although  a  4000-ton  sale  of  Ohio  basic  was 
made  to  a  southern  Ohio  manufacturer,  with  shipments 
running  through  November.  It  is  rumored  that  a  few 
brands  of  Northern  foundry  iron  can  be  bought  for 
prompt  delivery  below  the  regular  quotable  figure  of 
$13.50,  fronton,  but  as  production  in  the  Hanging  Rock 
district  is  fully  60  per  cent,  below  normal  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  large  tonnage  could  be  taken  on  at  a  sac- 
rifice just  now.  There  is  no  inquiry  for  malleable, 
which  is  quotable  around  $13.75.  fronton.  Based  on 
freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from 
fronton  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows: 

Southern  coke.  No.   1   foundry  and  1   soft ..  .$14.00  to  $14.50 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft...    13.50  to  14.00 

Southern   coke,    No.    i    foundry 13.25  to  13.50 

Southern  coke.   No.    4   foundry 12.75  to  13.00 

■  Southern   gray   forge 12.25  to  12.75 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.45  to  17.70 

Lake   Superior   coke.    No.    1 15.20 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 14.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 14.20 

Basic,    Northern     14.95  to  15.20 

Standard    Southern    car    wheel 25.75  to  26.25 

Lake    Superior   car    wheel 19.50 

(By  Matt) 

Coke. — Probably  due  to  the  desire  of  a  number  of 
producers  to  get  their  coal  screenings  out  of  the  way 
foundry  coke  has  not  been  so  firm  in  either  the  Poca- 
liontas  or  Wise  County  fields.  In  the  former  district  a 
few  contracts  for  shipment  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  have  been  taken  on  around  $1.90  to  $2  per  net  ton 
at  oven,  and  Wise  County  72-hour  coke  is  available  at 
$2  to  $2.15  for  either  prompt  or  deferred  shipment. 
Connellsville  foundry  grades  are  holding  up  better  than 
some  previous  reports  indicated  and  contract  prices 
range  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $2.25  at  oven.  In  all  three 
fields  there  are  special  brands  on  which  quotations 
made  above  the  regular  prices.  Furnace  coke  is  weak. 
The  banking  of  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  the 
fronton  district  as  well  as  in  other  producing  sections 
naturally  affects  prices,  and  for  spot  shipment  48-hour 
coke  is  obtainable  in  all  three  districts  at  an  average 
price  of  $1.40  per  net  ton  at  oven,  but  $1.4.5  '°  $1-70  is 
asked  on  contract  business,  with  deliveries  running 
throughout  the  next  12  months,  if  desired. 

Finished  Material. — Business  is  generally  reported 
as  being  somewhat  disappointing.  Buyers  appear  to  be 
holding  ofif  with  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  further 
reduced,  and  a  number  of  mill  agencies  and  dealers 
state  that  they  do  not  look  for  much  improveinent  un- 
til customers  realize  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
cuts  in  present  figures.  Although  some  improvement 
is  to  be  reported  in  the  steel  bar  demand  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  give  the  entire  credit  to  the  recent  price  re- 
duction. Structural  material  is  moving  only  fairly  well. 
Mill  prices  are  firmly  maintained  at  1.35c.  for  shapes 
and  plates  and  at  1.25c.  Pittsburgh  for  steel  bars.  The 
warehouse  quotation  on  steel  bars  is  around  1.70c. 

Old  Material. — The  railroads  are  reported  to  be  of- 
fering large  lots  of  scrap  material,  but  prices  that  deal- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  are  not  satisfactory  and  as  a  con- 
sequence very  little  scrap  is  changing  hands.  The  soft- 
ening of  pig  iron  prices  has  e\idently  caused  the  deal- 
ers to  hesitate,  and  as  they  all  have  good-sized  yard 
stocks  now  there  will  probably  be  no  scramble  to  take 
on  additional  material  at  present  market  quotations. 
Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and 
Cincinnati,  are  as  follows: 

No.   1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast    borings,    net    ton 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel    turnings,    net    ton 5.50  to  6.00 

No.    1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.50  to  10.00 

Burnt   scrap,   net   ton 6.50  to  7.00 

Old   iron   axles,    net   ton 16.50  to  17.00 

Bundled    sheet   scrap,    gross   ton 7.25  to  8.25 

Old   iron   rails,   gross   ton 13.50  to  14.00 

Relaying  rails,  50  lb.  and  up,  gross  ton 21.00  to  22.00 

Old  car  wheels,   gross  ton 10.75  to  11.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

«  «  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  13,  191 1. 
iTon  Ore. — No  sales  of  any  size  are  being  made 
and  the  outlook  shows  no  improvement.  Further  cur- 
tailment of  the  output  is  in  progress  all  over  the 
Lake  Superior  district.  Some  underground  mines  are 
being  shut  down,  having  accumulated  large  stock  piles, 
and  a  number  of  open  pit  properties  that  have  not  been 
started  up  this  season  will  probably  not  be  operated. 


Conditions  in  the  lake  shipping  industry  show  no  im- 
provement. Shippers  are  carrying  practically  all  their 
ore  in  their  own  Ijoats  with  the  exception  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steamship  Company,  which  has  done  a  little 
outside  chartering.  It  is  estimated  that  about  95 
lake  boats  have  not  yet  gone  into  commission,  repre- 
senting a  capacity  of  approximately  650,000  tons  on  a 
single  trip.  Most  of  these  boats  will  probably  remain 
idle  all  the  season.  We  quote  prices  as  foUovvs:  Old 
Range  Bessemer,  $4.50;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  Old 
Range  non-Bessemer,  $3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer 
$3-50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  market  is  very  quiet,  with  no  sales 
or  inquiries'  of  any  size.  Foundries  are  taking  no  in- 
terest in  the  market  as  far  as  their  last  half  require- 
ments are  concerned  and  not  much  buying  for  that 
delivery  is  looked  for  during  the  present  month.  Some 
producers  report  that  hold  up  orders  on  shipments  are 
inore  numerous.  Man)'  foundries  will  have  enough 
iron  left  from  their  first  half  purchases  to  last  them 
well  into  the  third  quarter.  While  prices  have  re- 
mained stationary  for  some  time  there  has  not  been 
enough  business  to  test  the  market  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  good  inquiry  would  bring  out  lower  quotations 
on  foundry  grades.  The  sale  of  300  tons  of  No.  2 
Southern  for  the  third  quarter  delivery  in  northern 
Ohio  was  at  $10,  Birmingham.  Stack  A  of  the  De- 
troit Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  blown  out  during 
the  week  and  will  be  relined.  Another  merchant  fur- 
nace in  the  \'alley  may  be  blown  out  shortly.  Foi 
prompt  shipment  and  for  the  last  half  we  quote  de- 
livered, Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer $15.90 

Basic     14.00 

Northern    foundry,    No.    2    14.25 

Gray    forge     13.25 

Southern    foundry.   No.   2 $14.35  to  14.85 

Jackson  Co.   silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.75  to  18.00 

Coke. — Many  contracts  for  foundry  grades  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month  so  that  dealers  are  looking 
for  some  improvement  in  buying.  At  present  the 
market  is  very  quiet,  sales  being  limited  mostly  to  car- 
load lots.  We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace 
coke  at  $i.4S  to  $i.55  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  $1.75  to  $1.85  for  the  last  half.  Con- 
nellsville 72-hr.  foundry  coke  is  held  at  $1.90  to  $2.15 
for  prompt  shipment  and  $2  to  $2.40  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  recent  cut  in  prices 
appears  to  have  brought  about  some  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  steel  bars,  new  orders  coming  largely 
from  manufacturers  who  had  allowed  their  stocks  to 
run  low.  The  demand  for  structural  material  is  more 
active  at  present,  not,  however,  because  of  price  re- 
duction; and  some  structural  contracts  are  being  held 
up.  The  demand  for  plates  continues  very  dull.  The 
seller  who  took  on  some  steel  bar  tonnage  in  this 
market  at  1.20c.  Pittsburgh  appears  to  have  withdrawn 
that  quotation,  and  regular  prices  seem  now  to  be 
fairly  well  maintained  on  bars,  plates  and  shapes.- 
While  some  rumors  of  price  cutting  are  heard,  they 
are  unconfirmed,  and  if  any  shading  is  done  the  con- 
cessions are  made  very  cautiously.  New  structural 
contracts  placed  include  800  tons  for  the  plant  of  the 
Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company,  Southington,  Conn., 
850  tons  for  bridge  work  for  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
and  450  tons  for  a  new  plant  to  be  built  by  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  all  taken 
by  the  American  Bridge  Company;  and  1350  tons  for 
the  central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Cleveland,  which 
went  to  T.  H.  Brooks  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  Beth- 
lehem sections  will  be  largely  used  in  this  building. 
A  number  of  other  inquiries  have  come  out  for  work 
requiring  small  tonnages.  The  demand  for  sheets  is 
more  active  than  before  the  recent  price  reduction. 
Present  prices  are  not  being  maintained  bj'  all  of  the 
mills,  some  of  the  Valley  producers  making  quota- 
tions with  a  Valley  instead  of  a  Pittsbugh  base,  which 
amounts  to  a  concession  of  about  $1  a  ton  for  ship- 
ment to  Cleveland  and  many  other  points.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  bars  is  not  active.  Local  mills  quote 
iron  bars  at  1.25c.  but  this  price  is  reported  shaded 
to  L20C.  in  other  territories. 

Old  Material. — Practically  no  demand  exists  for  any 
grade  of  scrap.  Mills  are  well  stocked  up  and  some 
are  holding  back  on  shipments.  Producers  refuse  to 
sell  at  present  prices  so  that  dealers  complain  that  they 
can  neither  buy  nor  sell.  Prices  are  weak.  Quotations 
for  the  most  part  remain  unchanged,  however,  as  the 
absence    of    sales    makes    quotations    largely    nominal. 
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Local  consumers  are  offering  only  $11  for  heavy  steel 
scrap,  but  none  is  for  sale  at  that  price.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleveland,   are  as  follows: 

Old  steel   rails,  rerolling   $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old   iron    rails    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel  car  axles   17.50  to  18  00 

Heavy  meltin;;  steel    11.25  to  11.50 

Old    car    wheels     11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying   rails.    50   lb.    an-'    over 22.50  to  23.50 

-Agricultural    malleable     10.75  to  11.00 

Railroad    malleable    11.50  to  12.00 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap   7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.   Cleve- 
land: 

Iron     car    a.xles     $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings     6.00  to  6.25 

Iron  and  steel  turnings  and  drillings 6.50  to  6.75 

Steel  axle  turnings   8.00  to  8.50 

No.   1   busheling   9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought    11.50  to  12.00 

No.     1    cast     11.25  to  11.50 

Stove     plate     ...  9.50  to  10.00 

Bundled  tin  scrap   11.00  to  11.50 

•-•-• 

Philadelphia 

Phil.\delphi.\,  Pa.,  June  13,  191 1. 
Market  conditions  in  this  territory  show  practically 
no  change.  Buyers  as  a  rule  pay  current  prices  for 
prompt  requirements,  but  show  little  disposition  to 
purchase  for  forward  account.  The  market  still  lacks 
snap,  although  in  some  instances  orders  for  rolled  prod- 
ucts have  been  somewhat  more  extensive,  largely  be- 
cause of  consumers'  requirements  in  the  usual  mid- 
summer shut-down.  The  market  for  pig  iron  drags. 
A  little  business  has  been  done  in  the  steel  making 
grades,  but  the  general  foundry  trade  does  not  show 
much  interest.  Lower  prices,  both  for  crude  and  fin- 
ished materials,  have  so  far  failed  to  bring  out  any 
marked  increase  in  the  demand  in  this  vicinity.  A 
somewhat  better  movement  in  foundry  coke  is  re- 
ported. Old  material  has  not  been  active,  but  prices 
remain  fairly  stationary.  While  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, it  is  stated  that  reports  inade  to  the  Eastern  and 
the  Virginia  Pig  Iron  Associations,  the  former  having 
held  its  meeting  last  week,  show  stocks  in  furnace 
yards  to  be  gradually  decreasing,  while  orders  have 
been  on  a  fairly  even  basis.  Deliveries  have  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  current  make  and  a  further 
reduction  in  the  output  is  in  sight. 

Iron  Ore. — The  market  is  devoid  of  any  features. 
No  fresh  business  is  reported.  Consumers,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  furnace  activity,  find  it  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  take  care  of  purchases  already  made.  Im- 
portations at  the  port  in  the  week  ending  June  10  were 
confined  to  a  single  cargo  of  5800  tons  of  Cuban  ore. 
Pig  Iron. — While  some  little  buying  has  taken  place 
in  steel  making  and  foundry  grades,  the  market  is 
gradually  becoining  quieter.  Consumers,  who  have  been 
buying  somewhat  more  freely  of  late,  are  now  pretty 
well  covered  and  have  again  practically  dropped  out  of 
the  market.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the 
recent  quiet  deal  in  basic  iron,  in  which  one  of  the 
Eastern  mills  was  the  purchaser,  covered  25.000  tons 
for  fourth  quarter  delivery,  and  that  the  price  did  not 
exceed  current  quotations.  A  further  transaction,  cov- 
ering about  5000  tons  of  this  grade  for  third  quarter 
delivery,  has  been  consummated  in  the  week  at  a  price 
somewhat  under  $14.75,  delivered,  the  actual  price  be- 
ing governed  by  the  freight  rate.  Another  consumer 
has  been  testing  the  market  with  an  inquiry  for  5000 
to  10,000  tons  for  third  quarter  delivery,  but  has  not 
placed  the  order.  Moderate  lot  sales  of  standard  low 
phosphorus  iron  continue  to  be  made  at  prices  ranging 
from  $20,50  to  $20.75,  delivered  in  this  vicinity.  There 
is  still  some  business  in  Virginia  foundry  grades,  the 
principal  sales  being  made  by  the  leading  interest  in 
that  section,  at  $12.25,  furnace.  Small  lot  sales  are 
also  reported  by  other  sellers  at  $12.50,  furnace,  ship- 
ments not  extending,  however,  beyond  the  third  quarter. 
The  bulk  of  the  sales  of  eastern  Pennsj'lvania  foundry 
irons  has  been  of  the  small  lot  character,  standard 
brands  commanding  from  S15.25  to  $15.50,  delivered. 
Soil  pipe  makers  and  stove  foundries  have  taken  mod- 
erate quantities  of  iron.  In  the  majority  of  cases  orders 
have  been  divided  among  several  sellers.  One  of  the 
Delaware  River  cast  iron  pipe  foundries  is  reported  to 
have  closed  against  its  recent  inquiry  for  4000  tons 
Southern  iron,  it  is  said.  Other  pipe  makers  are  testing 
the  market  to  some  extent,  but  their  ideas  of  prices  are 
usually  below  the  present  market.  An  absence  of  any 
material  inquiry  for  forge   iron   still   exists.     With  the 


usual  midsummer  suspension  of  the  rolling  mills  close 
at  hand,  consumers  are  disposed  to  move  slowly.  The 
market  generally  has  a  stand  pat  appearance.  Con- 
sumers, anticipating  quiet  conditions  in  the  summer 
months,  are  not  looking  very  far  ahead,  but  are  taking 
care  of  requirements  as  they  develop.  Producers  are 
disinclined  to  force  business,  and  await  further  develop- 
ments. The  rate  of  production  in  this  district  will  evi- 
dently be  further  decreased  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  Carbon  Furnace  and  the  remaining  Swede 
Stack  no\v  in  blast  are  to  be  blown  out.  At  the  rate  at 
which  deliveries  are  now  being  taken,  shipments  are  in 
excess  of  the  current  make,  and  a  further  decrease  in 
stocks  is  expected  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The 
following  range  of  prices  is  named  for  standard  brands, 
delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this  district,  shipments 
extending  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter: 

Eastern   Pennsylvania  ^o.   2   X   foundry $15.25  to  $15.50 

Eastern    Pennsylvania  No.  2  plain 15.00  to    15.25 

Virginia    foundry     15.05  to    15.50 

Gray    forge    14.50  to    14.75 

Basic     14.50  to    14.75 

btandard  low   phosphorus    20.50  to    20.75 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  is  extremely  quiet, 
sellers  reporting  practically  an  entire  absence  of  any 
inquiry.  Quotations  are  nominal  at  $36.50,  Baltimore, 
for  either  prompt  or  remainder  of  the  year  delivery. 

Billets. — Current  orders  are  very  light.  Specifica- 
tions on  old  contracts  come  out  freely,  but,  as  a  rule, 
are  for  small  lots  only.  Consumers  still  refuse  to  con- 
sider business  of  a  forward  nature  and  transactions 
are  confined  to  small  lots,  seldom  exceeding  100  tons. 
Forging  billets  are  in  slightly  better  demand  than  roll- 
ing billets.  The  recently  established  prices  are  main- 
tained, open  hearth  rolling  billets  commanding  $23.40, 
and  ordinary  forging  billets  $28.40,  delivered  in  this 
territory. 

Plates. — Eastern  mills  report  about  an  even  run  of 
business,  both  in  the  way  of  new  orders  and  specifica- 
tions on  old  contracts.  Consumers  in  this  district  are 
still  disposed  to  confine  their  orders  to  small  lots  cov- 
ering current  requirements,  although  an  occasional  siz- 
able order  comes  to  the  mills.  Inquiry  is  slightly 
better,  and  the  trade  looks  forward  to  a  decidedly 
more  aggressive  buying  movement  in  the  not  distant 
future.  On  the  general  run  of  business  the  new  price 
basis  is  readily  obtained,  ordinary  plates  being  quoted 
at  1. 50c.  minimum,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Structural  Material. — Business  in  the  week  is  re- 
ported as  rather  quiet.  Few  contracts  of  any  size  were 
placed,  while  new  projects  develop  slowly.  No  new 
work  has  been  offered  in  the  way  of  bridges  or  in- 
dustrial buildings.  The  McClintic-Marshall  Construc- 
tion Company  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
new  creosoting  plant  for  the  Reading  Railway  at  Port 
Reading,  N.  J.,  requiring  about  185  tons.  From  the 
fact  that  the  clearing  of  the  site  for  the  new  Ritz 
Hotel,  at  Broad  and  Walnut  streets,  has  begun,  the 
early  development  of  this  project  is  anticipated.  A 
fair  demand  for  plain  shapes  is  reported,  with  prices 
firm  at   l.soc.   minimum,  delivered   in  this   territory. 

Sheets. — Orders  have  been  coming  out  more  freely, 
and  consumers  are  placing  specifications  to  cover  their 
requirements  over  the  usual  midsummer  period  of  sus- 
pension of  the  mills.  Current  orders  are  still  small  in 
size,  very  little  if  any  contracting  for  extended  delivery 
being  reported.  Mills  are  somewhat  more  actively  en- 
gaged and  will  probably  so  continue  until  the  month 
end.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  named,  f.o.b.: 
Eastern  maker's  mill:  Xos.  18  to  20,  2.30c.;  Xos.  22  to 
24,  2.40c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2.SOC.;  No.  27,  2.60c.;  No.  28, 
2.80c. 

Bars. — The  situation  is  practically  unchanged. 
Some  contracts  for  steel  bars  have  been  placed  at  the 
new  price  basis,  but  the  market  is  by  no  means  active. 
The  demand  for  refined  iron  bars  still  drags.  Occa- 
sional carload  orders  are  placed.  No  further  price  con- 
cessions are  reported.  Steel  bars  are  firm  at  1.40c., 
delivered  here,  while  refined  iron  bars  are  quoted  at 
i.27j4c.  to  1.35c.,  delivered,  according  to  specifications 
and  tonnage. 

Coke. — Somewhat  greater  activity  in  foundry  coke  is 
noted.  In  several  cases  contracts  for  moderate  quan- 
tities for  delivery  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  or  for  a 
full  12  months  are  reported  at  $2.io  to  $2.30,  ovens. 
Prompt  foundry  coke  is  still  available  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.90  to  $2.10,  ovens.  Very  little  business  has 
been  done  in  furnace  coke,  quotations  for  which  still 
range  from  $1.40  to  $i.7S,  ovens,  according  to  delivery. 
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The  following  range  of  prices  is  named,  per  net  ton, 
for  delivery  in  this  territory: 

tonnellsvilic    furnace    coke $3."0  to  $4.05 

Foundry    coke     4.10  to    4.55 

-Mounrain     furnace    coke     3.30  to    3.65 

I'oundr.v     coke     3.70  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — While  the  general  market  drags,  an 
occasional  sizable  transaction  is  reported.  The  Alan 
Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Company  was  awarded  the  201 1 
tons  of  Panama  scrap,  sold  last  week,  at  $10.67.  While 
the  major  portion  of  the  transactions  in  heavy  melting 
steel  has  been  between  brokers,  who  pay  around  $13, 
delivered,  to  apply  on  old  contracts,  one  purchase  of 
50QO  tons  of  strictly  No.  i  railroad  steel,  for  delivery 
over  four  months,  is  reported  at  $13.50,  delivered. 
Pi-ices  for  turnings  and  borings  have  become  firmer. 
Higher  prices  in  other  markets  are  taking  a  good  share 
of  the  available  supply  and  local  consumers  offer  slight- 
ly better  prices  than  recently  quoted.  Heavy  rolling 
mill  grades  are  quiet.  Although  in  some  instances 
quotations  are  still  nominal,  the  following  range  of 
prices  about  represents  the  market  for  small  lots  de- 
livered in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from  Philadelphia 
varying  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton,  being  nained 
as  follows: 

Xo.    1    heavy    meltine    steel    scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling     13.75  to  14.25* 

Low  phosphorus  heavv  meltine  steel  scrap..  16.75  to  17.25 

Old  steel  axles   19.25  to  19.75* 

Old  iron   a.xles   24.00  to  24.50 

Old    iron    rails     16.50  to  17.00 

Old   car    wheels    13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought    15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought    iron    pipe    12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    forge    fire    10.50  to  11.00 

No.   2  light  iron    6.75  to  7.25* 

Wrought    turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

Cast    borings    S.OO  to  8.50 

Machinerj-    cast    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad     malleable     11.50  to  12.00 

Grate    bars,    railroad    10.00  to  10.50 

Stove    plate     9.75  to  10.25 

*Nominal. 

«  »  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  12,  1911. 

Aside  from  some  orders  for  steel  rails  there  has  not 
been  enough  business  transacted  the  past  week  to  give 
any  particular  character  to  the  situation.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  fairly  steady  consumption  of  pig  iron  and 
likewise  of  coke,  but  this  is  of  the  kind  that  is  with  us 
pretty  much  all  through  the  year,  and  while  it  yields 
profits  of  the  bread  and  butter  character  it  does  not 
particularly  affect  quotation  conditions.  The  same  feel- 
ing that  has  existed  for  the  past  few  weeks,  that  the  last 
half  of  the  year  will  see  some  busy  times,  continues, 
but  it  has  not  assumed  the  tangible  shape  of  orders. 

Pig  Iron. — The  consumption  of  pig  iron  along  the 
steady  lines  noted  last  week  continues,  the  lar.ge  con- 
sumers still  being  out  of  the  market  and  the  smaller 
melters  running  according  to  demands.  Amon.g  these 
latter  the  requirements  maintain  a  steadiness  that  de- 
velops a  very  fair  total  of  business.  There  have  been 
no  exceptional  purchases  during  the  week  and  the  qui- 
etude, therefore,  is  general.  Although  the  quotations 
nominally  are  at  $10.50  to  $11  for  Xo.  2  Birmin.gham 
there  are  reports  in  the  market  of  sales  as  low  as  $10.25 
and  even  $T0,  but  not  one  of  the  furnacemen  is  willing 
to  admit  that  he  personally  has  made  such  a  sale.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  belief  that  concessions  are  be- 
ing made  in  order  to  turn  over  stocks  on  hand,  but  un- 
der such  conditions  as  to  avoid  making  an  official  prec- 
edent for  future  reference.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  quotations,  nominallj-,  in  Xo.  2  Xorthern  foundry 
iron,  either  for  July  shipment  or  for  the  last  half,  and 
the  same  situation  applies  as  to  basic.  There  are  state- 
ments, however,  of  sales  of  basic  at  $13.50  to  $14  at  fur- 
nace, according  to  conditions  of  the  sale.  The  a.gricul- 
tural  implement,  stove  foundry  and  siinilar  require- 
ments show  little  change  in  tone,  and  in  the  market  as  a 
whole  the  buyers  evidence  very  little  interest. 

Coke. — The  activity  incident  to  inquiries  based  on 
contracts  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  and  also  for  the 
year  to  July,  1012,  is  not  particularly  great  and  the 
prospects  are  not  particularly  promising  for  an  increase 
in  interest  immediately.  The  quotations  being  made 
now  run  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  72- 
hour  selected  foundry,  Connellsville  or  Stonega,  but 
for  prompt  shipment  prices  have  been  made  the  past 
week  from  $1.90  to  $2.25.  A  sale  of  about  1000  tons  of 
4S-hour   coke   during  the  week  was   about   the   largest 


made.  No  contracts  of  importance  have  been  reported 
as  signed  either  for  the  last  half  or  for  the  year  to  July, 
1912. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — During  the  past  week  the 
orders  for  structural  steel  have  been  better,  as  was  an- 
ticipated last  week,  and  buyers  apparently  have  begun 
to  feel  that  the  market  is  really  settled  and  that  the 
present  minimum  basis  will  stand,  of  1.35c.  Pittsburgh. 
Included  among  the  contracts  of  the  week  for  structural 
steel  was  one  of  600  tons  for  the  Lemp  Brewing  Com- 
pany, which  went  to  the  Spuck  Iron  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, a  local  concern.  An  order  of  about  950  tons  for 
the  new  plant  of  the  Fulton  Iron  'Works  is  expected  to 
go  to  Pittsburgh  concerns  with  local  representation, 
but  the  order  has  not  been  positively  placed.  Plates 
have  been  quiet,  with  some  indications  of  an  early 
movement,  but  nothing  definite  is  expected  under  an- 
other week  or  so.  The  same  has  been  the  situation  in 
bars,  the  difference  in  favor  of  iron  continuing  to  affect 
orders  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  In  rails  the  larg- 
est transaction  of  the  week  was  a  sale  of  29,000  tons  of 
open  hearth  product  to  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
brings  the  total  so  far  for  that  road  up  to.  55,000  tons, 
all  for  early  delivery.  A  southeast  >iissouri  line  has 
been  in  the  market  with  an  inquiry  for  1500  tons,  but 
no  order  has  been  given.  A  north  Missouri  interurban 
line  is  under  investigation  by  a  London  financial  firm 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  favorable  report  is  to  be 
made  which  will  bring  this  line  into  the  market  for  a 
good  tonnage  within  60  days.  The  demand  for  light 
rails  is  very  light,  though  there  have  been  a  few  inquir- 
ies from  mines,  indicating  that  activity  is  reviving  in 
that  line.  Track  fastenings  are  in  fair  request  at  the 
same  prices,  which  continue  firm. 

Old  Material. — In  scrap  there  seems  to  be  no  imme- 
diate likelihood  of  a  change  from  the  conditions  which 
have  maintained  for  some  time.  There  is  a  continuance 
of  the  speculative  transactions  between  dealers,  but 
consumers  are  not  prominently  in  the  market.  Their 
propositions  are  not  interesting  the  dealers.  If  any- 
thing the  market  may  be  said  to  be  weak,  thou.gh  the 
principal  characteristic  that  can  be  given  to  it  is  that  it 
is  a  waiting  game  all  through.  The  Vandalia  list,  out 
since  last  report,  carried  about  300  tons.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel.  Dealers' 
prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  are  as  follows: 

Old    iron    rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling 11.25  to  11.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 10.25  to  10.75 

Relaying   rails,    standard   section,    subject    to 

inspection    23.00  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy   melting   steel   scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron    fish    plates $10.25  to  $10.75 

Iron   car    axles 17.50  to  18.00 

Steel    car    axles 1 7.00  to  1 7.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 10.25  to  10.75 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 9.25  to  9.75 

Railway    springs     9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 15.50  to  16.00 

Xo.    1    dealers   forge 8.50  to  9.00 

Mixed    borings    4.50  to  5.00 

Xo.     1    busheling 8.50  to  9.00 

Xo.   1   boilers  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.25  to  7.75 

No.    1    cast    scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap S.OO  to  8.50 

Railroad    malleable    8.00  to  8.50 

Agricultural    malleable     7.00  to  7.50 

Pipes    and    flues 7.25  to  7.75 

Railroad   sheet   and   tank   scrap 7.25  to  7.75 

Railroad    grate   bars 7.50  to  8.00 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.00  to  6.50 

♦-•-• 

Buffalo 

Blffalo.  X.  v.,  June  13,  191 1. 

Pig  Iron. — No  inquiries  of  importance  have  been 
reported  for  the  week,  but  for  small  lots  they  have 
been  quite  numerous,  especially  from  New  England 
points,  and  a  fairly  good  number  of  small  orders  have 
been  booked  in  foundry  grades.  Shipments  on  old 
contracts  are  going  forward  in  good  volume  and  the 
rate  of  consumption  is  apparently  well  maintained. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Furnaicemen 
are  not  inclined  to  make  further  concessions  but  some 
consumers  are  holding  off  hoping  to  obtain  them. 
Offers  from  New  York  based  on  less  than  $13  at  the 
furnace  have  been  received  but  not  entertained.  The 
repairs  to  the  break  in  the  Erie  Canal  are  expected 
to  be  completed  this  week  and  canal  shipments  re- 
sumed. This  may  stimulate  placements  in  the  Buf- 
falo district  from  Eastern  points  and  will  at  all  events 
insure   a  greater  movement  in   shipments  on   contracts 
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to   tidewater.      We    quote   as    follows    for   prompt    and 

third  quarter  delivery  f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

No.  1  X  foundry $14.00  to  $14.50 

No.   2    X   foundry 13.75  10     14.00 

No.    2    plain 13.50  to    13.75 

No.   3    foundry 13.25  to    13.50 

Grav    forge    13.00  to    13.25 

Malleable    13.75  to    14.25 

■Basic    14.00  to    14.75 

Charcoal    ".'.'.'. 16.50  to    17.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— .\  considerably  better 
feeling  appears  to  be  present  in  the  trade.  Consum- 
ers are  taking  advantage  of  existing  prices  and  are 
placing  some  good  sized  orders  and  a  good  number 
of  miscellaneous  contracts  in  bar  material  at  the  1.25c. 
base  price.  Plates  and  shapes  also  show  some  im- 
provement over  last  week.  Prices  are  firm  at  1.35c. 
In  structural  lines  the  outlook  is  very  bright  and  many 
building  projects  of  all  descriptions  are  coming  into 
the  market  or  will  soon  be  ready  for  figures.  Cana- 
dian export  trade  is  heavy  in  bar,  plate  and  structural 
material.  The  leading  interest  reports  having  taken 
contracts  aggregating  over  8500  tons  in  bars,  plates 
and  shapes  the  past  week.  The  same  interest  reports 
having  closed  several  contracts  running  to  2000  tons 
to  the  domestic  trade  in  the  week.  The  1700  tons  of 
reinforcing  concrete  bar  material  required  for  the 
new  warehouse  for  the  Larkin  Soap  Company,  Buf- 
falo, was  placed,  900  tons  of  soft  bars  with  the  Buf- 
falo Corrugated  Bar  Company  and  800  tons  hard  bars 
with  the  Franklin  Steel  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Awards  for  the  3000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
same  building  (girders,  columns  and  grillage)  will  be 
made  this  week  on  bids  submitted  last  week.  The 
Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  taking 
bids  this  week  for  350  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
two  additional  factory  buildings  it  is  to  erect.  The 
Syracuse  National  Construction  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  received  the  contract  for  the  structural 
steel  work  for  the  Rome  Mfg.  Company's  addition  to 
its  plant  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Awards  for  the  S/O  tons  of 
steel  for  Rand  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
are   soon   to   be   made. 

Old  Material. — No  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  scrap  market.  It  is  still  dragging,  consumers  con- 
tinuing to  manifest  a  disposition  to  postpone  pur- 
chases, waiting  developments  in  the  finished  steel  sit- 
uation. Dealers  are  adding  in  a  small  way  to  their 
present  stocks,  but  only  when  bargain  prices  are  ob- 
tainable. The  week's  transactions  have  been  very  lim- 
ited and  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  a  market,  and 
there  is  no  quotable  change  in  prices.  The  schedule 
shown  below  is  largely  nominal.  We  quote  per  gross 
ton   f.o.b.   as   follows: 

Heavy   melting   steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low  phosphorus  steel 14.00  to    14.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.25  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad    and   machinery    scrap 12.75  to    13.25 

Old    steel    a.xles 18.00  to    18.50 

Old    iron    axles 22.00  to    22.50 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad    malleable    11.00  to    11.50 

Boiler    plate    9.50  to    10.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars 10.00  to    10.25 

Pipe   9.00  to      9.25 

Wrought  iron  and  soft   steel   twinings 6.25  to      6.75 

Clean    cast    forgings 6.00  to      6.25 


#  «  » 


Birmingham 

BiKMiNGH.\M,  Ala.,  June  12,  igii. 
Pig  Iron. — .\bout  the  only  bullish  item  before  the 
trade  this  week  is  the  fact  that  the  May  shipments  of 
pig  iron  from  Alabama  furnace  yards  practically  equaled 
the  make,  there  having  been  but  a  slight  increase  in 
stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Actual  transactions 
were,  if  anything,  lighter  the  past  week  than  in  any 
recent  week.  It  seems  that  reducing  the  prices  on 
finished  products  has  had  a  tendency  to  still  further 
delay  any  buying  movement  of  pig  iron.  The  market 
appears  to  be  slightly  weaker,  and  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  such  sales  as  have  been  made  have  been 
at  $10.25  to  $10.50,  Birmingham  base,  for  No.  2  foundry. 
\  round  lot  of  gray  forge  changed  hands  at  just  about 
$9,  Birmingham.  Quotations  are  continued  on  the  same 
basis  as  last  week,  as  follows,  per  ton  of  2240  lb.,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  furnace,  Birmingham  district: 

No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft $11.00 

No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft 10.50 

No.  3  foundrv 10.00 

No.  4  foundry 9.75 

Gray    forge 9.50 

Mottled    9.25 

Standard  basic,  chill  cast 10.50 

"Off    basic'' 10.00 

Charcoal  carwheel  iron 22.50 


Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Shipments  continue  fairly  satisfac- 
tory with  Southern  pipe  makers.  There  is  a  large 
inquiry  before  the  trade  from  Detroit,  and  the  Southern 
producers  are  in  high  hopes  of  landing  the  order.  It  is 
reported  that  one  foundry  that  has  been  idle  thus  far 
this  year  will  likely  change  hands  at  an  early  date, 
with  a  view  of  its  being  put  in  operation.  Quotations 
are  nominally  as  follows,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here: 
4  to  6  in.,  $22.50;  8  to  12  in.,  $22;  over  12  in.,  $21,  with 
$1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  scrap  market  recently.  Actual  consumers  are  loth 
to  buy  scrap  iron  unless  there  should  be  a  decline  in 
price  in  sympathy  with  the  pig  iron  market,  and  in  no 
case  do  buyers  seem  inclined  to  stock  upon  this  line. 
Dealers'  quotations  are  continued  as  follows,  per  gross 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here: 

Old  iron  axles  (light) $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old    steel     axles     (light) 12.50  to    13.50 

Old  iron  rails.  . .- 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to    10.00 

No.  1  country  wrought "-50  to      8.00 

No.  2  country  wrought J-?!! '°    ,„-5x 

No.  1  machinery 9.50  to    10.50 

No    1  steel 8.50  to      9.00 

Tram  car  wheels 8.00  to      8.50 

Standard  car    wheels 9.50  to    10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 7.00  to      7.50 

Coal  and  Coke. — The  coke  market  has  been  affected 
somewhat  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers in  the  South  that  has  for  some  time  refrained 
from  actively  seeking  foundry  coke  business.  The 
result  is  that  selected  72-hour,  hand-picked  foundry 
coke  is  offered  now  by  Alabama  ovens  at  slightly  lower 
figures  than  have  prevailed  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  producers  are 
still  actively  soliciting  foundry  coke  orders  throughout 
Alabama  and  other  Southern  States.  There  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  demand  anywhere  for  furnace  coke, 
as  the  furnaces  now  running  are  practically  using  only 
their  own  supply  of  raw  material.  The  coal  market 
generally  continues  very  quiet,  with  low  prices  ruling, 
though  some  nice  contracts  are  being  closed  up  for  the 
next  twelve  months. 

•-♦-• 

San  Francisco 

S.^N  Fr.xncisco,  June  8,  191 1. 
No  perceptible  improvement  is  noted  in  the  local 
distributing  trade,  and  merchants  do  not  look  for  any 
general  activity  in  the  near  future.  The  market  has 
been  somewhat  unsettled  for  the  last  week,  as  a  result 
of  recent  developments  in  the  primary  markets,  but  the 
only  actual  change  of  any  consequence  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  a  reduction  in  sheets  and  oil-well  supplies,  the 
bar  market  standing  as  before.  A  good  many  small 
orders  which  have  been  withheld  are  now  coming  out, 
and  in  some  departments  recent  bookings  by  mill  rep- 
resentatives are  largpr  than  for  some  time.  Many 
tentative  inquiries  of  a  more  important  nattire  are 
appearing,  and  while  the  larger  buyers  still  maintain  a 
conservative  attitude,  it  is  believed  that  any  heavy 
movement  in  the  East  will  be  followed  by  the  placing 
of  large  contracts  for  future  delivery  in  this  market. 
Local  merchants  are  fairly  well  supplied  for  the  present, 
but  stocks  elsewhere  in  the  State  are  light,  and  there 
are  indications  of  increasing  requirements  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year. 

Bars. — The  demand  for  soft  steel  bars  is  moderate, 
being  about  up  to  the  average  of  the  last  several 
months.  So  far  there  has  been  little  buying,  except 
for  immediate  needs,  though  some  buyers  are  expected 
to  enter  the  market  on  a  larger  scale  before  long.  No 
great  amount  of  business  is  anticipated  from  dealers 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  large  supplies  now  on 
hand  are  decreasing  but  slowly.  Reinforcing  material 
is  somewhat  more  active,  a  few  orders  having  been 
placed  recently  which  require  a  very  fair  tonnage. 
Plans  are  about  complete  for  the  resumption  of  local 
harbor  improvements,  which  will  require  a  large  amount 
of  reinforcing  material.  Bars  from  store,  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  quoted  at  2c.  for  steel  and  1.90c.  for  iron. 

Structural  Material. — The  local  building  record  for 
May  showed  a  total  valuation  of  $1,925,847,  compared 
with  $1,882,158  for  April,  and  $2,447,079  for  May,  1910. 
According  to  some  fabricators,  the  situation  is  really 
better  than  these  figures  appear  to  indicate,  though 
much  of  the  new  work  is  very  small.  A  slight  improve- 
ment is  noted  in  the  other  leading  cities  of  the  coast, 
and  the  tonnage  of  fabricated  material  required  in  the 
smaller    towns    is    steadily    increasing.      The    most    im- 
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portant  recent  event  in  this  line  is  the  letting  of  the 
Oakland  City  Hall,  requiring  about  3500  tons,  the  con- 
tract for  which  was  awarded  to  the  Judson  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, which  has  a  large  shop  in  Oakland.  Dyer  Bros., 
San  Francisco,  have  taken  a  small  job  on  a  wing  of 
the  Polytechnic  High  School,  and  the  Butler  Build- 
ing at  Geary  and  Taylor  streets,  in  addition  to  some 
unimportant  work  outside  the  city.  The  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  a  govern- 
ment job  dt  Angel  Island  requiring  247  tons,  and  two 
50-ton  jobs,  one  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal  and  one  at 
Eureka,  Cal.  Bids  have  not  yet  been  opened  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  station  in  Oakland.  This  company 
will  soon  be  in  the  market  for  a  large  drawbridge  at 
Los  Angeles.  An  award  on  the  Masonic  Temple  is  ex- 
pected June  10,  and  the  Bankers'  Hotel,  requiring  400 
tons,  about  the  end  of  the  month.  The  opening  of 
bids  on  the  Multnomah  County  Court  House,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  postponed.  Figures  are  to  be  taken 
next  week  on  the  Lally  Plumbing  Company's  new 
building  in  this  city,  requiring  about  400  tons.  Fig^ures 
will  also  be  taken  shortly  on  the  Brown  Building  and 
the  San  Francisco  Investment  Corporation  Building, 
each  calling  for  about  300  tons.  The  California  & 
Oregon  Grain  &  Elevator  Company  is  planning  a  large 
steel  grain  elevator  near  Los  .\ngeles.  Work  will  prob- 
ably be  resumed  this  summer  on  local  harbor  improve- 
ments, which  will  require  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
structural  shapes. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  San  Diego,  Cal,  has 
not  yet  placed  its  order,  but  has  bids  under  considera- 
tion. Aside  from  this  the  situation  is  quiet.  The  ton- 
nage taken  on  small  orders  by  various  gas  corporations 
continues  satisfactory,  but  at  the  moment  there  are  no 
inquiries  of  unusual  importance  in  the  market. 

Pig  Iron. — No  demand  of  any  consequence  exists  for 
foundry  iron.  Business  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
very  small  transactions.  No.  2  Southern  foundry  iron 
is  nominally  worth  $21.  Prices  on  English,  Continental 
and  Chinese  foundry  iron  show  considerable  variation, 
ranging  from  $20  to  about  $23.  Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co. 
have  chartered  a  vessel  to  carry  1000  tons  of  pig  iron 
ballast  from  Belfast  to  Portland,  Ore. 

Old  Material. — Aside  from  cast  iron  scrap,  the  mar- 
ket is  featureless,  the  movement  being  of  a  limited 
nature.  The  Risdon  Iron  Works  has  placed  on  the 
market  1000  tons  of  heavy  machinery  cast  scrap  of 
exceptionally  desirable  quality.  The  lot  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  a  few  buyers  at  about  $16.30  per 
net  ton,  at  the  Risdon  works.  Nothing  of  similar 
quality  is  to  be  had  from  dealers  much  below  $18, 
though  ordinary  cast  scrap  is  still  quoted  at  about  $16. 
A  few  small  lots  of  rerolling  rails  and  melting  scrap 
are  being  sold,  but  the  demand  is  limited.  Prices  are 
as  follows:  Steel  melting  scrap,  per  gross  ton,  $10.50 
to  $11;  wrought  scrap,  per  net  ton,  $11  to  $15;  rerolling 
rails,  per  net  ton,  $11. 

Metals. — The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  Selby  Smelting  &  Lead  Company  for 
180  tons  of  pig  lead. 

*-*-* 

New  York 

New  York,  June  14,  191 1. 

Pig  Iron. — The  dailj'  run  of  business  makes  a  fair 
volume.  No  large  sales  of  foundry  iron  are  reported, 
but  consumers  in  this  locality  are  purchasing  small 
lots  quite  steadily.  Those  who  buy  round  tonnages 
for  future  delivery  have  pretty  generally  covered  their 
requirements  running  into  the  fall  months,  and  some 
completely  through  the  last  half.  Inquiries  are  coming 
in  for  delivery  in  the-  first  half  of  next  year,  but  fur- 
nacemen  are  not  disposed  to  make  quotations  for  such 
shipments,  preferring  to  wait  for  developments.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  present  conditions  is  that  con- 
sumers are  specifying  to  the  full  terms  of  their  con- 
tracts and  not  asking  for  shipments  to  be  held.  Some 
of  the  Buffalo  producers  have  advanced  their  quota- 
tions on  foundry  iron  25  cents  per  ton.  The  break  in 
the  Erie  Canal  has  at  last  been  repaired  and  through 
shipments  of  pig  iron  eastward  are  expected  to  be  re- 
sumed speedily.  Northern  iron  at  tidewater  is  quoted 
as  follows:  No.  i  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15. 75;  No.  2  X, 
$15.25  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain.  $14.75  to  $15.  Southern 
No.  I  foundry  is  quoted  at  $1525  to  $15.75;  No.  2, 
$14.75  to  $15-25. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Newark,  N.  J.,  will  open  bids  June 
15  on  1200  tons  of  water  pipe,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
June  19  on  450  tons.  An  eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry 
is  stated  to  have  secured  the  order  from  the  contractor 


for  furnishing  8900  tons  of  water  pipe  for  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  naming  a  very  low  price, 
while  it  is  reported  that  a  southern  New  Jersey  foundry 
secured  the  order  for  1580  tons  for  the  two  other  bor- 
oughs of  the  city  of  New  York.  Considerable  inquiry 
has  sprung  up  from  the  general  trade  within  the  last 
few  days,  and  quite  a  sharp  demand  is  reported  by 
some  makers  for  4  to  8-in.  Carload  lots  of  6-in.  are 
quoted  at  $21  to  $22  per  ton,  tidewater. 

Old  Material. — A  sale  of  201 1  tons  of  Panama  scrap 
at  Philadelphia  was  made  June  8  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road in  New  York,  the  successful  bidder  being  an  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  interest  at  $10.67  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b. 
cars,  Philadelphia.  The  general  demand  is  light,  with 
probably  a  little  more  doing  in  cast  scrap  than  any 
other  class  of  old  material.  Some  interest  is  shown  by 
eastern  Pennsylvania  buyers  in  heavy  melting  steel 
scrap,  but  it  must  be  of  the  choicest  character  to  secure 
acceptance  by  the  mills,  as  rejections  continue,  espe- 
cially on  deliveries  made  on  contracts  taken  at  higher 
figures  than  present  prices.  Practically  no  market 
exists  for  rerolling  steel  rails,  and  holders  are  either 
obliged  to  sell  them  for  scrap  or  to  store  them  to  wait 
for  a  revival  in  the  demand.  Old  car  wheels  are  in 
almost  no  demand.  Quotations  are  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton,  New  York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap 10.50  to    1 1.00 

Relaying     rails..- 20.00  to    21.00 

Rerolling    rails (nominal)    12.00  to    12.25 

Standard  hammered  iron  car  axles  (nominal)   22.00  to    22.50 

Old  steel  car  axles 16.75  to    17.25 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 13.00  to     13.50 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 12.00  to    12.50 

No.    1  yard  wrought,  long 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1   yard  wrought,  short 10.00  to    10.50 

Light    iron 4.25  to      4.75 

Cast    borings 5.25  to      5.75 

Wrought    turnings 6.25  to      6.75 

Wrought   pipe 9.50  to     10.00 

Old   car   wheels 11.00  to    11.50 

No.  1  heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.00  to     11.50 

Stove    plate 8.50  to      9.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 8.50  to      o.oo 

Malleable    cast 10.00  to    10.50 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Dullness,  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  continued  calm  for  at  least  two  weeks,  charac- 
terizes the  market,  though  the  under-current  is 
stronger.  Betterment  in  volume  of  business  has  been 
chiefly  in  steel  bars.  Bar  iron  is  described  as  demoral- 
ized and,  while  it  is  known  that  bar  iron  has  been  sold 
at  1.25c.  per  lb.  at  New  York,  the  prevailing  prices, 
with  emphasis  on  quality,  are  within  the  range  quoted 
below.  The  conditions  in  structural  steel  lines  are 
marred  by  general  charges  of  low  fabrication  figures. 
.\wards  of  the  week  covering  large  work  do  not  exceed 
10,000  tons  for  local  territory.  At  this  writing  the 
6000-ton  Bamberger  store  building,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
still  in  doubt,  the  3000-ton  Aeolian  building  in  New 
York  has  not  been  settled,  there  is  nothing  to  report 
on  the  35.000-ton  New  York  connecting  railroad  bridge 
and  the  bids  for  a  2000-ton  highway  bridge  at  McEI- 
hatan,  Pa.,  have  been  rejected  for  a  lower  cost  design. 
One  large  development  in  structural  work  is  a  10.000- 
ton  structure  for  railroad  terminal  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Among  recent  contract  awards  are  the  following: 
Richmond  Hotel  addition,  Richmond,  Va.,  about  400 
tons,  to  Richmond  Structural  Steel  Company;  Norfolk 
terminal,  1200  tons,  to  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  following  to  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany: Williamsburg  bridge,  towers  and  reinforce- 
ment. 2700  tons:  bridges,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
150  tons;  Grand  Central  suburban  area,  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  800  tons;  Chestnut  Street  bridge,  Philadel- 
phia, 300  tons;  Commercial  National  Bank  Building, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  750  tons;  United  States  Rubber 
Building.  3700  tons;  Scottish  Rite  Temple,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  350  tons.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
will  furnish  part  of  the  steel  for  the  West  Forty-second 
street  warehouse  to  be  erected  by  the  Hinkle  Iron 
Company  and  for  the  Jarmulowski  building  to  be 
erected  by  the  Radley  Steel  Construction  Company. 
Quotations  are:  Plain  structural  material  and  plates, 
1.51C.  to  1.56c.:  steel  bars.  T.4TC.  to  1.46c.;  bar  iron,  L.'^oc. 
to  1. 40c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  and  plates  from 
store.  New  York,  i.8oc.  to  1.90c. 

*  ■  > 

The  coke  production  of  the  United  States  in  1910  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year,  according  to  figures  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  lOiO 
the  output  was  41,631.410  net  tons,  valued  at  $99,696,267. 
while  the  production  in  1909  was  39,315.065  net  tons  valued 
at  $89,965,483. 
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The  German  Iron  Market 


Berlin,  June  2,  1911. — Little  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  situation  of  the  iron  trade  for  a  week  past.  The  re- 
ports, however,  are  growing  less  favorable,  and  prices 
are  everywhere  weak  where  not  rigidly  fixed  by  trade 
combinations.  The  general  feeding  has  grown  less  con- 
fident in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  American,  Eng- 
lish and  Belgian  markets.  The  disagreement  among  the 
American  companies  and  the  cut  in  steel  prices  have 
made  a  marked  impression  in  Germany,  and  were  used 
by  stock  market  operators  as  one  argument  for  selling 
German  iron  sliares. 

From  Belgium  again  comes  what  has  now  grown  to 
be  the  regular  weekly  announcement  of  lower  prices. 
This  time  it  is  a  cut  of  2c.  (to  117-119S.)  a  to  nin  plates 
of  medium  thicknesses,  and  2S.  6d.  (to  120-1223.)  in  thin 
plates  for  export,  free  on  board  at  Antwerp.  Owing  to 
the  weak  tendencj'  in  the  English  market  the  price  of 
English  No.  3  foundry  has  this  week  falllen  one  to  two 
marks  a  ton  at  Duisburg  on  the  lower  Rhine.  In  the 
Silesian  district  a  movement  among  dealers  favors  re- 
ducing the  price  of  bars  and  plates.  From  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  district,  it  is  reported  offers  of  steel  bars 
as  low  as  97.50  marks  are  now  in  the  market,  while  the 
export  price,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  is  barely  92  marks. 

The  band-iron  trade  is  one  of  the  weakest  sections 
of  the  market.  Only  a  limited  number  of  mills  are  run- 
ning on  this  speciality,  of  which  10  are  in  a  combination 
and  three  are  independent.  Some  of  the  big  companies 
of  the  Steel  Works  Union  in  carrying  out  their  general 
policy  of  extending  their  list  of  manufactures  to  the 
more  finished  products  in  order  to  consume  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  own  steel  have  within  a  year  or  two 
begun  to  manufacture  bands,  and  considerable  price- 
cutting  has  resulted.  After  prices  reached  their  high- 
water  mark  last  August  with  140-14S  marks  a  down- 
ward movement  began  owing  to  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  and  now  the  combination  is  compelled  to 
sell  at  less  than  135  marks.  It  has  recently  appealed  to 
the  Union  for  better  prices  on  steel  material,  but  oppo- 
sition has  arisen  from  those  works  in  the  Union  which 
are  turning  out  bands.  The  state  of  business  in  this 
product  has  grown  much  less  favorable.  Some  of  the 
big  companies  are  selling  at  heavily  reduced  prices  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

Wire  Prices  Unchanged 

The  wire  combination  voted  several  days  ago  to  be- 
gin taking  business  for  the  Sept»mber  quarter  at  un- 
changed prices,  namely,  14.75  to  15.25  marks  for  drawn 
wire  and  16.50  to  16.75  marks  for  wire  nails  per  metric 
cwt.,  according  to  the  amounts  ordered.  Troubles 
exist  in  the  organization,  and  it  was  decided  at  this 
meeting  to  dissolve  it  at  the  end  of  the  month  unless 
an  adjustment  of  the  disagreements  be  reached  by  June 

The  heavy  plate  combination  has  also  opened  busi- 
ness for  the  next  quarter  at  unchanged  prices.  Some 
of  the  mills  running  on  this  article  are  still  well  em- 
ployed, particularly  on  ship  plates;  nevertheless,  con- 
sumers are  more  reserved  in  placing  new  orders  at 
existing  prices.  The  foreign  market  is  buying  pretty 
well.  In  fine  plates  business  is  less  satisfactory.  The 
mills  are  only  tolerably  supplied  with  orders,  and  little 
new  business  is  coming  in.  Prices  have  further  weak- 
ened, having  now  touched  132.50  marks  for  thin  num- 
bers and  123  to  125  marks  for  medium.  Export  prices 
were  forced  down  in  May,  in  some  grades  as  much  as  5 
marks  a  ton,  under  the  influence  of  the  break  in  Bel- 
gium, but  considerable  foreign  buying  has  been  going 
on  at  the  lowered  prices. 

The  Pig-iron  Market 

Some  of  the  reports  still  speak  of  a  firmer  tendency 
in  the  pig-iron  market  in  connection  with  the  prospect 
that  the  Essen  Syndicate  will  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  trade.  No  new  progress  in  the  negotiations  can 
be  reported,  however.  According  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation the  outlook  for  getting  the  Lorraine-Luxem- 
burg furnaces  to  join  is  far  from  encouraging  for  the 
syndicate.  It  is  said  that  the  companies  there  show 
little  disposition  to  come  in.  Moreover,  a  serious  dis- 
agreement already  appears  to  have  come  up  on  the  mat- 
ter of  allotments.  The  syndicate  wants  to  make  allot- 
ments to  the  various  companies  on  the  basis  of  their 
actual  shipments  in  1910,  but  they  demand  that  their 
actual  productive  capacity  be  taken  as  the  basis. 

Foreign    ores    have   latterly   given   way   in    prices   a 


little.  Shipments  in  May  were  heavy.  At  a  meeting 
yesterday  of  the  Ore  Syndicate  at  Siegen  it  was  stated 
that  consumers  had  already  ordered  about  all  their 
requirements  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
managers  expect  a  heavier  demand  for  ores  after  the 
pig-iron  interests  have  got  together.  To  the  report  is 
added  that  the  market  position  is  little  changed. 

A  report  on  conditions  in  French  Lorraine  shows  the 
market  still  in  a  very  strong  position,  presenting  a 
rnarked  contrast  to  nearly  all  other  countries  at  this 
time.  Manufacturers  remain  an  optimistic  attitude, 
and  much  expansion  of  plants  is  going  on.  Contracts 
expiring  at  the  end  of  June  have  been  renewed  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  at  unchanged  prices.  An  inter- 
esting German  undertaking  in  another  part  of  France 
is  taking  shape.  The  great  coal  and  iron  master  Thys- 
sen,  of  the  lower  Rhine,  has  for  some  time  been  exploit- 
ing ore  properties  in  Normandy,  shipping  the  ores  to 
Germany  by  way  of  Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  but  lat- 
terly he  has  decided  to  erect  big  iron  works  near  Caen, 
including  four  blast  furnaces,  besides  a  steel  plant. 

The  Laurahiitte,  the  leading  Silesian  company,  is 
about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  second  big  open-hearth 
plant,  to  replace  a  basic  and  bessemer  plant.  The  new 
works  will  consist  of  five  furnaces  of  the  most  modern 
type. 

The  fusion  of  the  Burbach,  Eich  and  Diidelingen 
concerns,  which  was  referred  to  in  this  correspondence 
some  weeks  ago,  has  made  further  progress.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Brussels  several  days  ago  a  basis  for  rating 
the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  different  companies  was 
agreed  upon,  and  it  is  expected  now  that  the  deal  will 
go  through  without  much  delay.  There  is  still  an  un- 
settled question  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  new  com- 
bination, as  Burbach  lies  in  Belgium,  the  other  two  con- 
cerns in  Luxemburg.  The  new  company  will  have  an 
output  of  at  least  1,000.000  tons  of  pig-iron  j'early.  The 
deal  between  Deutsch-Luxemburg  and  Riimelingen-St. 
Ingbert,  also  previously  mentioned,  is  taking  shape.  A 
meeting  of  the  latter  company  will  be  held  shortly  to 
act  on  the  ofifer  of  Deutsch-Luxemburg,  which  is  pro- 
posing to  lease  the  Riimelingen-St.  Ingbert  business 
for  a  term  of  years,  with  dividend  guarantee. 


Metal  Market 

New  York,  June  14,  191 1. 
The  Week's  Prices 


Cents  Per  Poland  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  / Lead \  ,. Spelter ^ 

Electro-     Tin.  New           St.  New  St. 

Tune           Lake.            lytic  New  York.  York.     Louis.  York.  Louis.    - 

"8     12.45           12.25       47.90  4.37>^     4.22"^  5.55  5.25 

9     12.50            12.25       47.95  4.37H     4.22)/^  5.55  5.25 

10     12.60            12.371^    4.40         4.25  5.55  5.25 

12     12.75            12.50       47.75  4.45         4.30  5.55  5.30 

13     12.75           12.50       46.90  4.45         4.30  5.55  5.32  J^ 

14     12.75           12.50       46.87  J^  4.45         4.30  5.55  5.32>4 

All  non-ferrous  metals  are  higher  but  tin.  The  pig 
tin  market  here,  however,  is  not  following  the  London 
market  so  closely  in  its  advances.  Copper  is  much 
stronger.  Lead  and  spelter  are  also  commanding  bet- 
ter prices. 

Copper. — Heavy  sales  of  both  lake  and  electrolytic 
copper  have  tended  to  advance  that  market  and  busi- 
ness is  so  good  that  some  of  the  leading  sellers  have 
retired  pending  a  further  readjustment  in  prices. 
Those  who  have  copper  to  offer  are  in  a  comfortable 
position  just  now  as  the  metal  is  not  easy  to  secure  for 
early  delivery.  The  sharp  advance  is  not  entirely  war- 
ranted by  the  sales,  but  has  been  influenced  greatly 
through  sentiment.  Why  there  should  be  such  a  sud- 
den change  in  sentiment  regarding  the  copper  situation 
is  surprising  to  many,  as  the  Copper  Producers'  report 
showing  the  May  statistics  was  not  considered  so  very 
encouraging.  Electrolytic  copper  for  early  delivery 
could  not  be  bought  this  morning  for  less  than  12.50c. 
and  lake  sold  for  12.75c.  There  were  reports  of  higher 
prices  being  asked  and  a  further  advance  would  not 
surprise  many.  In  London  this  morning  spot  copper 
was  very  firm  at  £56  los.  and  futures,  £57  is.  3d.  A 
reduction  of  Y^c.  a  pound  has  been  made  in  prices  on 
brass  tubing,  brass  rods  and  brass  and  copper  wire. 

Waterbury  Average. — The  Waterbury  average  for 
May  was  12.3754c.  The  average  price  of  lake  copper 
in   New  York  was  I2.32^c.  and  for  electrolytic   12.12c 

Pig  Tin. — While  there  is  a  good  demand  for  pig 
tin,  coming  largely  from  buyers  who  have  been  scared 
into   the   market,   the   situation    here   is   better   than   in 
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THE  mON  AND  METAL  MARKETS 


London.  This  morning  the  American  market  was 
fully  3c.  below  the  import  parity.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  consumer  of  pig  tin 
entered  the  market  during  the  week  as  a  seller  and 
broke  what  might  have  been  a  corner  on  spot  supplies 
here.  There  was  a  great  bulge  in  the  London  market 
on  Friday  and  during  the  morning  there  was  much  ex- 
citement here.  Some  good  sales  were  made  and  sev- 
eral S-ton  lots  were  disposed  of  at  50.75c.  This  is 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  pig  tin  in  America. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  eflforts  of  people  interested 
in  the  consumption  of  pig  tin  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  situation  and  before  the  afternoon  was  well 
begun  the  price  broke  and  when  the  readjustment  was 
made  there  were  sales  at  as  low  as  47.95c.  A  con- 
fidential report  to  a  New  York  house  from  its  Lon- 
don connection  states  that  plans  have  been  rnade  by 
the  London  syndicate  to  end  the  squeeze  in  pig  tin 
there  on  June  20  and  in  consequence  pig  tin  for  de- 
livery after  that  date  is  not  being  bought  very  heavily. 
This  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  if  the  syndicate  has  laid  such  plans  it  will 
change  them  if  the  truth  has  leaked  out.  The  future 
of  the  pig  tin  market  here  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
will  be  governed  by  the  action  of  the  leading  con- 
sumer. In  London  this  morning  soft  tin  was  selling  for 
£230  and  futures,   £187  os.  5d. 

Tin  Plates. — The  domestic  demand  for  tin  plates  is 
not  heavy.  The  market  is  firm  at  $3.94  for  lOO  lb. 
coke  plates.  The  price  of  foreign  tin  plates  is  un- 
changed at   13s.  9d.  at  Swansea,   Wales. 

Lead. — The  lead  market  is  materiallj'  stronger.  This 
is  not  due  to  any  great  new  demand  but  seems  to  be 
merely  a  result  in  the  change  of  sentiment.  Sellers 
do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  at  existing  prices  and  inquiries  from 
buyers  indicate  that  they  are  anticipating  a  rising 
market.  This  morning  lead  was  up  to  4.45c.  in  New 
York   and   4.30c.   St.    Louis. 

Spelter. — Spelter  is  in  decidedly  good  demand.  The 
galvanizing  interests  came  into  the  market  and  bought 
heavily  during  the  week  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
steadilj-  advanced.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  supph' 
of  spot  spelter  in  New  York  and  in  consequence  the 
premium  demand  is  not  so  far  above  the  St.  Louis 
market  as  it  has  been.  At  present  spelter  in  St.  Louis 
is  selling  at  S-S^yic.  and  in  New  York  at  5.55c.  The 
market  is  not  very  well  organized  and  some  sales  have 
been    made   at   slightly   under   these   prices. 

Antimony. — The  antimony  situation  is  unchanged 
excepting  that  the  trade  is  wondering  about  what  has 
become  of  the  syndicate  which  seems  to  be  making  no 
attempt  to  regain  control.  Prices  are  weak  with  Hal- 
lett's  at  8.75c.  and  Cookson's  at  9c.  Hungarian  grades 
can  be  had  at  around  7.50c. 

Old  Metals. — Conditions  are  better  and  prices  are 
firmer.  While  dealers'  selling  prices,  New  York,  are 
unchanged,  as  follows,  the  outside  quotation  is  now 
more  in  evidence: 

f Cents. ^ 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 11.75  to  12.00 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11,25  to  11.50 

Copper,   Iii{ht  and  bottoms 10.50  to  10.75 

Brass,    he.ivv 7.75  to    S.OO 

Brass,    light 6.50  to    6.75 

Heav>'   machine   composition 10.25  to  10.50 

Composition    turnings 8.50  to    8.75 

Clean   brass  turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea....- 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

Chicago 

JfNE  13. — The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  tin  has 
limited  the  buying  of  this  metal  to  absolute  needs  and 
the  trans.Tctions  recorded  have  been  lew  and  small.  A 
fairly  active  week  is  reported  in  copper  sales,  but  other 
metals  have  moved  slowly.  We  quote  Chicago  prices 
as  follows:  Casting  copper  12.50c.:  lake,  12.75c.,  in  car- 
loads, for  prompt  shipment:  small  lots,  J4c.  to  ^c. 
higher;  pig  tin,  carloads,  49c.;  small  lots,  soj^c;  lead, 
desilverized,  4.35c.  to  4.40c.  for  50-ton  lots:  corroding, 
4.60C.  to  4.65c.  for  50-ton  lots:  in  carloads,  2I/2C.  per  100 
lb.  higher:  spelter.  5.35c.  to  5-40C.:  Cookson's  antimony. 
IOC,  and  other  .grades.  S^c.  to  q^c,  in  small  lots: 
sheet  zinc  is  $7.25  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  6oo-lb. 
casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload 
lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes,  I2;^>c.,'  copper  bot- 
toms, io54c. :  copper  clips,  12c.:  red  brass,  lOi'Sc:  yellow 
brass,  954c.:  lead  pipe.  4^c.;  zinc.  4Hc.:  pewter.  No.  i, 
27c.;  tin  foil,  35c.;  block  tin  pipe,  39c. 


St.  Louis 

June  12. — The  metal  market  here  is  very  quiet  and 
such  changes  as  appear  in  the  quotations  are  the  result 
of  manipulations  elsewhere  and  not  due  to  local  condi- 
tions. This  is  especially  true  of  tin,  which  is  quoted  at 
48.85c.  as  against  47c.  at  the  last  report.  Lake  copper 
stands  at  12.85c.,  at  which  it  was  last  quoted  here. 
Electrolytic  is  at  the  same  figure,  also  having  shown  no 
change  during  the  past  week.  The  quotation  on  anti- 
mony is  9.35c.,  which  is  a  fall  from  9.85c.  a  week  ago. 
On  lead  the  figure  is  4.22;-2C.  or  unchanged.  Spelter 
stands  at  5.2254c.  to  5.25c.,  a  slight  advance  over  a  week 
ago.  In  old  metals  the  quotations  are:  Light  brass,  5c.; 
heavy  brass  and  light  copper,  8c::  heavy  copper  and 
copper  wire,  9c.:  zinc,  3c.;  lead,  3.25c.;  pewter,  20c.;  tin- 
foil, 28c.:  tea  lead.  8c. 

♦-•-• 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  June  14,  191 1. 
Prices  of  securities  have  maintained  their  strength 
consistently  since  last  week's  report  and  further  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  some  stocks.  The  range 
of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Wednesdaj'  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was 
as  follows: 

.\llis-Chalmrs.,    com..     S%-     9%  Pressed  St.,  pref lOOJi-lOl 

Allis-Chalmrs.,    pref..   31^-  33  Railway    Spgs.,   com.   37     •  38 

Beth.    Steel,   com 32J4-  3414  Republic,  com 30     -  30}4 

Beth.    Steel,    pref 63H  Republic,    pref 9*'/,-  9i<A 

Can,   com MH-   12  Sloss,   com 50     -  SOVt 

Can,    pref 86^-  87H  Sloss,    pref 110 

Car  &  Fdrv.,  com...   56     -  57  Pipe,    pref 58!4-  59?4 

Car  &  Fdrv.,  pref 118  U.    S.    Steel,   com...   76Ji-  78!4 

Steel    Foundries 42     -  42J^  U.    S.    Steel,   pref . .  .117^-118^ 

Colorado     Fuel 34H-  3514  Westinghouse    Elec.    75     -  77;^ 

General   Electric 163     -164%  Va.   I.   C.  &  Co 69     -  71 

Gr.   N.  ore  cert 6254-  63)4  Am.  Ship,  com 72i/S 

Int.    Han-.,    com 122^-125  Chi.    Pneu.    Tool 51     -52)4 

Int-Harv.,    pref 124     -124%  Cambria    Steel 44^5-  45 

Int.    Pump,   com 41!4-  4254  Lake   Sup.    Corp 27J4-  28J4 

Int.    Pump,    pref 89     -  90i/5  Pa.    Steel,    pref 105     -106J4 

Locomotive,    com ....   41     -  42  \\'arwick    10 

Locomotive,    pref 109J4  Crucible    St.,   com...    12     -   13J^ 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com.   17     -  17M  Crucible    St.,   pref...    83     -  83% 

Pittsburgh   St.,   pref.  10554-106 J4  Harb.  Walk  Ref.,  com 45 

Pressed  St.,  com 36}4-  37 

Dividends   Declared 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Company,  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  VA  per  cent.,  payable  June  30. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  13^  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred and  I  per  cent,  on  the  comrhon  stock,  payable 
July    I. 

The  Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Company,  regular  quar- 
terly dividend  of  l^i  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  I 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  June   15. 

The  American  Pipe  &  Construction  Company,  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  payable  July   I. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  Limited, 
quarterly  dividend  of  1:4  per  cent,  on  the  common 
stock,  payable  July   i. 

The  International  Silver  Company,  regular  divi- 
dend of  iJ4  per  cent,  and  54  P^r  cent,  extra,  payable 
July   1. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company,  quarterly 
dividend  of  i54  per  cent.,  payable  June  30. 

The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  quarterly  dividend  of 
254   per  cent. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  quar- 
terly dividend  of  2^2  per  cent. 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Mfg.  Company,  quar- 
terly dividend  of  I '4  per  cent,  on  the  common  and 
of  114  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  payable  July  i. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  regular 
quarterly  dividend  on  the  common  stock  of  l54  per 
cent.,  payable  July   15. 

The    Consolidated    Car    Heating    Company,    regular 
annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent.,  payable  July   15  and  2 
per  cent.,  payable  January   15   next,  and  an  extra  div- 
idend of  2  per  cent.,  payable  July  15. 
•-•-• 

In  the  suit  of  the  Vulcan  Detinning  Company  against 
the  American  Can  Company  and  Frank  A.  Assman,  for 
an  accounting  of  the  profits  made  by  the  American  Can 
Company  in  connection  with  the  detinning  of  scrap  at 
Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  and  Joliet,  111.,  the  master  in  chancery 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  decided  that  the  defendant  must 
account  to  the  Vulcan  Company  for  profits  of  $677,352. 
The  case  will  probably  be  appealed.  The  contention  is 
that  the  can  company  unlawfully  used  the  Vulcan  process 
of  detinning. 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  Annual  Report 

The  report  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
191 1,  records  the  largest  year's  business  in  bfcth  gross  earn- 
ings and  net  income  in  the  company's  history.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $38,119,312  and  the  cost  $32,510,547,  leaving 
a  net  manufacturing  profit  of  $5,608,765.  Other  income 
was  $1,515,532,  and  deductions  for  interest,  depreciation  of 
plant,  etc.,  were  $2,243,191,  making  the  year's  surplus 
$4,881,106.  The  gross  earnings  exceed  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  by  $8,870,630,  and  were  greater  by 
$5,093,072  than  those  of  the  best  previous  year  in  the  com- 
pany's history.  Dividends  were  paid  totaling  $629,795, 
including  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  and  a  balance 
of  8|4  per  cent,  accumulated  unpaid  in  recent  years. 

The  report  states,  however,  that  the  business  taken  by 
the  company  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  since  its  close,  compares  unfavorably  with  the  same 
months  in  1910.  Unfilled  orders  March  31  totaled  $7,616,- 
058.  as  against  $11,256,196  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the  General  Electric 
Company,  made  Jilarch  31,  1896,  whereby  for  a  period  of 
15  years  each  company  licensed  the  other  under  the  patents 
controlled  by  it,  with  provision  for  the  payment  of 
royalties,  will  not  be  renewed.  Other  patent  license  agree- 
ments with  manufacturers  of  mining  locomotives,  ^mall 
motors,  fuses,  switches  and  sockets,  under  which  the 
company  has  been  working  for  some  years,  have  recentlv 
been  canceled  on  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  ques- 
tioned as  being  in  violation  of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws, 
notwithstanding  they  were  originally  made  and  have  been 
maintained  under  advice  of  counsel  that  assured  the  com- 
pany of  their  validity. 

For  the  first  time  the  company  makes  public  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  foreign  companies  established  by  the 
parent  corporation.  Their  history  has  been  one  of  losses 
and  the  writing  off  of  large  percentages  of  their  book 
values.  First  to  be  established  was  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  a  British  corporation  organized 
in  1889.  The  income  of  this  company  has  long  been  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  e.xpenses  of  its  operation  and  the 
upkeep  of  its  patents.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1910, 
the  directors  wrote  off  from  the  book  value  $773,084,  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  $500,000  more,  leaving  it  at 
$500,000.  Still  further  depreciation  must  be  contemplated. 
The  British  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Ltd., 
organized  in  1899,  owns  large  manufacturing  works  in 
Manchester,  England.  Its  operations  have  been  almost 
uniformly  unprofitable,  although  recent  improvement  in- 
dicates that  it  will  be  able  to  meet  its  fixed  charges. 

The  Societe  Anonyme  Westinghouse  of  Paris,  or- 
ganized in  1901,  operates  factories  at  Havre  and  Frein- 
ville,  and  its  territory  includes  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,'  Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  operations  have 
been  steadily  unprofitable.  The  Societa  Italiana  Westing- 
house was  formed  primarily  to  execute  important  con- 
tracts for  electrifying  the  Italian  State  Railways,  a  project 
that  has  been  deferred  by  the  Government.  While  the 
parent  company  holds  none  of  its  stock,  $289,746  has  been 
advanced  for  which  stock  will  be  received  later.  The 
Italian  company  showed  a  loss  last  year  of  $32,940.  The 
Russian  company  was  organized  in  1906  to  execute  a 
contract  for  the  electrification  of  the  St.  Petersburg  street 
railroads,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
and  other  losses  aggregate  $800,000.  The  Austrian  com- 
pany, organized  in  1906  to  manufacture  tungsten  lamps, 
has  been  measurably  profitable.  On  the  Westinghouse 
Metal  Filament  Lamp  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  organized 
at  the  same  time  to  control  the  patents  covering  the  manu- 
facture of  tungsten  lamps  for  territory  outside  of  Austria. 
the  book  value  of  the  investment  will  probably  be  realized 
The  company's  holdings  of  the  stock  of  the  Canadian 
Westinghouse  Compan.v,  Ltd.,  are  worth  more  than  their 
book  value,  and  the  company's  stock  in  several  power 
companies  is  considered  worth  practically  its  book  value. 


rooms.      The   improved   transit    facilities    have   made   this 

change  desirable. 

»  »  » 

The  World's  Railroad  Mileage  in  1909 

The  Archiv  fiir  Eisenbahnwesen  has  brought  down  its 
census  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  through  the  year  1909. 
At  that  time  the  whole  world  had  625,698  miles,  exclusive 
of  street  railroads,  trolley  lines  and  other  light  structures. 
For  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Old  and  New  World  the 

mileage  is : 

Miles.  Miles. 

Europe    204,904        N'ortli    .\merica    277,015 

\sia  61,800        South    .America   42,329 

\frica  20,809        Australasia     18,849 


Old    World    287,313  New  World   338.185 

Thus  the  new  world  has  54  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Xorth  America  alone  has  10,000  miles  more  than  Europe 
and  Asia  together,  although  the  latter  have  1,250,000,0000 
inhabitants  as  against  115.oc0.00o  in  Xorth  .\merica.  More 
than  half  of  the  railroads  of  the  world  have  been  built 
since  1886,  the  average  being  13,600  miles  per  year.  In 
1909  more  railroad  was  constructed  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  four  years  preceding  nearly  as  much. 
Russia  was  the  leader  in  the  1909  construction,  opening 
a  line  1258  miles  long  in  Central  .Asia.  China  in  that  year 
had  5277  miles,  of  which  3050  miles  were  built  in  the  past 
four  years.  In  Africa  a  notable  activity  exists,  chiefly  in 
the  British  South  African  Union,  which  has  now  more 
railroads  than  any  other  two  coimtries  in  Africa.  A  num- 
ber of  lines  have  been  built  from  the  coast  inland  by  the 
German,  French  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  by  the  Eng- 
lish, through  districts  which  have  little  white  population. 


Promising  Crop  Conditions 

The  indicated  yield  of  wheat,  based  on  the  Government 
crop  report  for  June  I.  is  the  largest  on  record,  although 
that  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  separately  is  not.  The 
condition  of  winter  wheat  is  80.4  per  cent.,  which  gives 
a  total  of  479,915.000  bu. ;  for  spring  wheat  the  condi- 
tion is  94.6,  and  an  indicated  yield  of  284,571,000  bu., 
making  the  total  764.286.000  bu.  With  oats  the  condition 
is  85.7  per  cent.,  an  indicated  yield  of  976.425,000  bu. ;  rye, 
88.6  per  cent.,  or  34.422,000  bu. ;  barley,  90.2,  or  175,246,- 
000  bu. 


Tlie  \\'isconsin  Steel  Company,  Iroquois  Iron  Company 
and  Inland  Steel  Company,  all  of  them  Illinois  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Coke  Producers'  Association  of  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  have  secured  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  suspension  for  four  months  of  a  proposed 
advance  in  freight  rates  on  coke.  The  advance  was  to 
become  effective  June  15,  raising  the  Chicago  rate  from 
$2.35  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

President  C.  A.  Adams  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  appointed  a  new  com- 
mittee on  industrial  development,  which  will  gather  data 
regarding  the  industries  of  the  city  and  determine  new 
industries  that  are  needed.  The  work  of  the  committee 
in  the  past  year  brought  some  new  manufacturing  plants 
to  the  city.  D.  T.  Croxton,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Furnace  Company,  was  reappointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


The  Thomas  W.  Pangborn  Company,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  announces  that  it  has  consolidated  the  executive,  sales, 
accounting  and  purchasing  divisions  of  the  business,  for- 
merly located  at  90  West  street,  New  York  City,  at  the 
Jersey  Cit\-  plant,  Hudson  and  Morris  streets,  where  are 
the  manufacturing  and  engineering  divisions  and  the  show 


The  Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Arts  has  dedicated 
a  new  building,  which  was  erected  by  Henry  C.  Kelsey, 
former  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost  of 
$140,000. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  American  Trade  Delegation 
to  China  resulted  in  a  proposition  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can-Chinese Bank  at  Shanghai,  to  be  conducted  by  a  di- 
rectorate composed  equally  of  Chinese  and  Americans, 
but  with  a  Chinese  chairman.  The  proposed  capital  is 
$5,000,000,  United  States  gold,  subscribed  half  in  China 
and  half  in  the  United  States.  One  result  of  such  a  bank 
would  be  to  simplify  the  matter  of  credits  in  dealings 
between  American  exporters  and  the  Orient. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Northern  Iron  Company 
to  blow  in  its  Standish  furnace,  at  Standish,  N.  Y.,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month. 
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The  Administration    and  the  Steel  Corporation 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  states  that  the  first  instalment  of  the 
report  of  the  Rnreau  of  Corporations  on  the  steel  industry 
will  deal  largely  with  the  financial  side  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  organization  and  the  reasons  for  creat- 
ing that  corporation.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  ex- 
haustive financial  history  of  the  corporation  from  its 
founding  down  to  the  present  time,  accompanied  by  a 
discussion  of  the  stock  market  operations  that  have  been 
incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  concern.  It  has  not  been 
decided  how  many  sections  will  be  issued  in  giving  out  the 
steel  report,  but  probably  not  less  than  three  or  four.  This 
will  give  the  financial  side  of  the  subject  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  studied,  and  to  receive  such  notice  as  the 
public  is  willing  to  give  it.     The  correspondent  continues: 

"Republicans  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  bureau  report 
is  issued  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  doings  of  the 
Stanley  steel  investigating  committee  will  evaporate.  The 
details  of  the  steel  business  that  have  been  gathered  by 
the  bureau  are  so  much  more  complete  and  so  nearly  ex- 
haustive that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  commit- 
tee to  do  except  to  cover  the  same  old  grounds,  just  as  it 
has  been  doing  up  to  date,  but  there  will  be  a  difference 
in  this  respect — the  subject  will  then  have  been  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  possibility,  it  is 
believed,  of  focusing  public  attention  any  further  upon 
the  matter. 

"Careful  inquiry  does  not  disclose  any  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  statement  that  the  government  has  determined 
to  start  a  suit  against  the  steel  combination.  The  subject 
has  been  under  advisement  for  a  long  time  past,  but  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  finish  its 
report,  and  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  administration 
nothing  so  far  as  can  be  learned  has  been  settled  upon. 
If  a  suit  is  started  it  will  be  done  in  part  as  a  result  of 
the  attempt  of  the  Democrats  to  make  political  capita! 
out  of  conditions  here.  But  some  of  the  men  who  are 
closest  to  the  matter  state  emphatically  that  not  only  had 
there  been  no  determination  to  open  such  a  prosecution, 
but  that  they  themselves  doubt  extremely  the  political 
wisdom  of  such  an  undertaking  at  the  present  time." 
♦-•-♦ 

Efficiency  of  Coney  Island  Fire  Pumps 

A  number  of  articles  were  published  in  the  daily  press 
of  New  York  City,  May  29  and  30,  on  the  subject  of 
the  disastrous  fire  at  Dreamland,  Coney  Island,  direct- 
ing considerable  criticism  against  the  operation  of  the 
pumps  in  the  high  pressure  service  pumping  station  at 
Coney  Island,  the  information  being  received  apparently 
from  Fire  Chief  Lally  of  Brooklyn.  The  Goulds  Mfg. 
Company,  the  builder  of  the  pumps,  has  gone  to  con- 
siderable trouble  to  ascertain  that  it  was  through  no 
fault  of  the  pumps  that  the  pressure  was  not  maintained. 
The  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  more  water  was 
demanded  by  the  fire  department  than  the  pumping  sta- 
tion   was    designed    for. 

Vice-president  W.  E.  Dickey,  of  the  Goulds  Company, 
has  given  out  some  correspondence  which  he  has  had  with 
Commissioner  Henry  S.  Thompson  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York,  regard- 
ing these  complaints.  The  letters  include  one  from  J.  W. 
F.  Bennett,  deputy  Commissioner,  in  which  he  says :  "In 
reply  to  your  communication  to  Commissioner  Henry  S. 
Thompson,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  three  high 
pressure  fire  service  gas  engine  driven  pumps  at  the  Coney 
Island  station  worked  satisfactorily  during  the  Dreamland 
fire.  The  overdraft  on  the  pump  necessarily  resulted  in 
the  reduction  in  pressure  shown  on  the  charts  and  men- 
tioned  in   the  press." 

•-»-♦ 

The  daily  papers  publish  a  prospective  consolidation  of 
a  number  of  cast  iron  pipe  foundries,  the  names  of  the 
companies  mentioned  being  the  Massillon  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Glamorgan  Pipe  Company, 
Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Lynchburg  Foundry  Company,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Dimmick  Pipe  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.  It 
appears  to  be  correct  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia last  week  at  which  a  plan  of  this  kind  was  dis- 
cussed, but  it  resulted  in  nothing  definite.  From  e.x- 
pressions  received  from  some  of  the  parties  presumed  to 
be  interested,  the  prospects  of  the  consolidation  appear 
rather  remote. 


May  Copper  Production  and  Stocks 

The    Copper    Producers'    Association    has    issued    its 

monthly  statement  for  May,  as  follows : 

Pounds. 
Stock  of  marketable  copper  of  all   kinds  on   hand  at  all 

points  in  the  United  States.  May  1 165,555,908 

Production  of  marketable  copper  in  the  United  States  from 

all  domestic  and  foreign  sources  during  May 126,962,544 

Deliveries  of  marketable  copper  during  May: 

For  domestic  consumption 64,543,963 

For  export ■ 61,978,557 

Total   126,522,520 

Stock  of  marketable  copper   of  all  kinds  on  hand  at  all 

points  in  the  United  States,  June   1 165.995,932 

The  statement  shows  an  increase  in  stocks  from  May 
r  to  June  l  of  only  440,024  lbs.  The  month's  production 
showed  an  increase  over  .A.pril  of  8,877,321  lbs. 

♦-•-• 

The  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Foundrymen's 
Association  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  last  week,  at  which 
new  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
W.  A.  Bole,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Wilmerding,  Pa.,  president ;  Eliot  A.  Kebler.  Pittsburgh 
representative  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  vice-president;  John 
McLauren,  re-elected  treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Zimmers,  re- 
elected secretary,  the  latter  having  held  his  position  for  15 
years.  An  executive  committee  was  also  elected  consist- 
ing of  J.  S.  Seaman,  Henry  R.  Spilker,  C.  W.  Jones,  E.  D. 
Frohman  and  J.  S.  McCormick. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $922.27,  as  compared  with  $667.53  a  year  ago.  The  re- 
port of  Secretary  Zimmers  showed  a  total  of  148  active 
and  five  honorary  members,  as  compared  with  127  active 
and  four  honorary  members  on  June  I,  1910.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Dr.  Richard  Moldenke,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association,  expressing  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  foundrymen  in 
connection  with  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association. 

♦-•-• 

The  new  No.  4  blast  furnace  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  at  Haselton,  Ohio,  was  blown  in  June 
8.  It  is  85  ft.  high  and  22  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
bosh  and  will  make  about  500  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
per  day.  This  company  also  started  up  on  June  12  four  of 
the  eight  open-hearth  furnaces  in  its  new  steel  plant,  and 
expects  to  start  up  the  other  four  within  a  short  time 
or  as  soon  as  business  conditions  improve. 


The  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foundry  Company.  Wheeling, 
W.  ^"a.,  has  put  in  operation  its  new  30-ton  open-hearth 
furnace  and  the  new  erecting  department  in  its  machine 
shop. 

The  Kurtz  Brass  Bed  Company,  Corry,  Pa.,  is  having 
plans  and  specifications  made  by  a  local  architect  for  a 
new  plant.  Bids  will  shortly  be  asked  for  the  building  of 
the  new  factory. 


The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Com- 
pany has  received  an  order  from  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pan)',  Pittsburgh,  for  a  1200-hp.  cross-compound  pumping 
engine  with  gas  cylinder  20  in.,  low  pressure  48  in. 
and  stroke  60  in.,  to  be  delivered  at  one  of  its  West  Vir- 
ginia stations  this  month. 


The  new  office  building  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  nearly  completed  and 
will  be  occupied  about  July  15.  A  special  train  will  be 
used  to  transfer  to  the  new  building  the  books  and  other 
records  of  the  company  from  its  present  general  offices  in 
the  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


An  International  Shipping  and  Oil  Engine  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  in  November. 


The  large  new  buildings  of  the  Willys  Overland  Com- 
pany at  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  be  conspicuous  as  embodying 
the  modern  substantial  type  of  concrete  construction,  with 
large  daylight  openings  of  Detroit  Fenestra  solid  steel 
windows  throughout. 
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The  Future  in  Blowing  Engine  Practice 

An  air  reservoir  for  the  furnace  blast  is  recommended 
by  Prof.  C.  L.  W.  Trinks,  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools,  Pittsburgh,  to  prevent  the  discharge  from  the 
blowing  engines  setting  up  vibrations  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  whole  system.  This  point  is  mentioned 
in  a  paper  he  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  at  Pittsburgh.  The  separator  has 
been  used  with  the  steam  engine  for  a  similar  reason,  but 
resistance  is  offered  if  the  suggestion  is  made  to  the  blast 
furnace  man. 

Incidentally  Professor  Trinks's  paper  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  more  attention  to  the  production  of  high  speed 
blowing  engines,  and  as  stated  in  the  brief  review  of  the 
paper  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  8,  he  regards  the 
combination  of  the  high  speed  reciprocating  blower  with 
the  blast  furnace  gas  engine  as  easily  profitable  even  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  where  coal  is  cheap.  He  considers 
that  a  gas-driven  blowing  engine  with  800  to  900  ft.  per 
minute  piston  speed  and  high  rotative  speed  will  be  the 
most  formidable  competitor  of  the  turbo-blower,  if  Euro- 
pean experience  may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  There  are  engi- 
neers in  this  country  who  have  already  carried  into  prac- 
tice higher  piston  speed  for  gas  engines  for  electric  power, 
and  interesting  developments  in  this  line  of  work  may  be 
expected  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  paper,  in  an  extended  study  of  types  of  valves  and 
valve  gear  for  blowing  engines,  concludes  that  the  low- 
lift  alloy-steel  plate  valve  promises  to  become  the  standard 
for  high-speed  engines.  It  refers  also  to  the  use  in  Europe 
of  large  tanks  resting  on  the  air  cylinders  for  taking  the 
air  before  it  is  sent  on  through  the  air-pipe  lines. 


The  Steel  Corporation's  Unfilled  Orders 

The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  the  amount  of  unfilled  orders  on  its  books, 
issued  June  10,  showed  that  on  May  31  orders  amount- 
ing to  3,113,187  tons,  a  decline  from  April  30  of  105,517 
tons.  This  was  the  second  monthly  decline  in  unfilled 
orders  during  191 1,  and  brought  the  total  to  the  smallest 
figure  since  January.  Xew  orders  received  in  May  slightly 
exceeded  those  received  in  April  but  shipments  were 
larger. 

The  following  table  gives  the  unfilled  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  months  since  June  30, 
1910,  together  with  tonnage  at  close  of  each  quarter  from 
December  31,  1902,  to  June  30,  1910: 
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Labor  Troubles  at  the  Baldwin  Works 


Labor  difficulties  at  the  plant  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia,  have  interfered  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  the  company's  operations,  both  in  Phila- 
delphia and  at  Eddystone,  Pa.  Until  a  few  years  ago  its 
mechanics  were  not  organized  and  little  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced between  the  company  and  its  employees.  In 
the  past  year,  however,  unrest  on  the  part  of  some  of 
its  organized  employees  has  been  noticeable,  culminating 
last  week,  when  a  strike,  which  is  variously  estimated  to 
number  from  5000  to  7000  employees,  was  called. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Baldwin  Works,  according  to 
a  prearranged  policy,  due  to  inactive  conditions  of  business, 
laid  off  about  1200  employees,  and  the  union  men  declare 
they  were  discriminated  against.  Minor  troubles,  however, 
were  said  to  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  men  going 
on  strike.     Officials  of  the  company  refuse  to  discuss  the 


matter  in  any  way,  but  it  is  believed  from  information 
obtainable  that  the  present  strike  will  be  fought  out  with 
a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  as  an  open  shop.  Meanwhile  the 
plant  is  being  kept  in  partial  operation,  which  it  is  said 
is  not  particularly  inconvenient  to  the  company,  as  but  few 
orders  for  urgent  delivery  are  on  its  books.  No  disorder 
has,  so  far,  attended  the  strike. 
«  t  » 

The  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Company's  Assets  Sold. — 

Judge  Holt,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  gave 
his  formal  approval  June  10  to  the  bid  of  the  New  York 
Trust  Company  and  Sarah  Cornell  for  the  assets  of  the 
J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  Company.  The  bid  is  $198,825,  and 
succeeds  over  the  bid  of  $129,250,  made  by  bondholders, 
in  connection  with  a  plan  for  the  cancellation  of  outstand- 
ing bonds  aggregating  $630,000.  Judge  Holt  directs  the 
cancellation  of  receivers'  certificates  held  by  the  Xew  York 
Trust  Company  and  Sarah  Cornell,  and  directs  the  re- 
ceivers to  turn  the  property  over  to  the  bidders,  free  and 
clear.  Judge  Holt's  order  also  provides  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  bonds,  and  retains  jurisdiction  over  the  prop- 
erty   for    the    time    being    to    insure    compliance    with    the 

court's  decree. 

•-•-♦ 

The  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
was  merged  June  i  with  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  its  business  is  now  being  con- 
ducted under  the  name  'of  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works 
of  General  Electric  Company.  The  same  lines  of  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  will  continue  to  be  manufactured 
and  sold  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals as  heretofore,  with  F.  S.  Hunting  in  responsible 
charge  as  general  manager.  All  outstanding  contracts  and 
other  obHgations  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  new  organization  and  all  corre- 
spondence should  be  sent  to  it  at  the  same  addresses  as  in 
the  past. 

The  Jeflfrey  Mfg.  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  taken 
a  contract  from  the  Stark-Hocking  Coal  Company  for  a 
complete  coal-crushing  and  washing  plant  and  has  recently 
completed  or  has  under  way  considerable  similar  work 
for   other   coal-mining   companies. 


The  Colonial  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  new  works  warehouse.  The 
building  embodies  the  latest  ideas  in  warehouse  construc- 
tion and  is  one  of  the  most  modern  tool  steel  warehouses 
in  the  country.  Large  stocks  are  carried  for  immediate 
shipment  in  standard  sizes  of  the  following  brands  of 
steel :  Colonial  high  speed.  Colonial  Xo.  7  tool.  Colonial 
special  tool,  Red  Star  tool.  Colonial  drill  rod,  Crown 
machinery. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Central  Ohio  Power  Com- 
pany, which  is  to  be  incorporated  with  a  probable  capital 
of  $7,500,000,  will  build  a  large  electric  power  plant  at 
Beaumont,  near  Athens,  Ohio.  The  company  expects  to 
supply  power  to  a  number  of  cities,  manufacturing  plants 
and  traction  lines.  An  initial  expenditure  of  $3,500,000 
is  planned  for  the  plant,  transmission  lines,  reduction 
stations,  etc.  The  first  installation  will  consist  of  three 
3000-kw.  steam  turbines.  J.  J.  Henry,  Denver,  Col.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  installation  of  the  plant.  C.  W.  Humphreys, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  prepared  plans. 


The  LaBelle  Iron  Works,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  has  in- 
stalled a  new  dipping  plant  for  the  coating  of  iron  pipe 
with  Rexaco  pipe  dip.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to 
prevent  corrosion  of  pipe  laid  in  soil  in  which  either  acid 
or  alkaline  conditions  exist.  It  is  claimed  to  be  an 
effective   insulation  against  electrolytic  action. 


The  Antrim  Iron  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  owner 
of  the  Antrim  furnace  at  Mancelona,  Mich.,  has  acquired 
by  purchase  the  plant  of  the  .Antrim  Chemical  Company 
located  at  the  same  place. 


Greenlee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  manufacturers  of 
woodworking  machinery  and  tools,  will  maintain  a  branch 
Chicago  office  in  charge  of  James  A.  Lounsbuo',  vice- 
president,  at  847  IMarquette  Building. 
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The  Philadelphia  Foundrymen's  Association 

Carl  Hering  Describes  His  New  Electric  Furnace 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Foundry- 
men's  Association,  the  last  before  the  summer  vacation, 
was  held  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  the  evening  of  June 
7,  with  President  Thomas  Devlin  in  the  chair.  The 
treasurer,  Josiah  Thompson,  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  association's  finances,  which  are  in  excellent  shape, 
with  a  substantial  balance  and  all  bills  paid.  Howard 
Evans,  representing  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  asso- 
ciation's special  trip  to  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  the 
American  Foundrjmen's  Association,  reported  as  to  the 
trip  and  features  of  the  convention.  Those  participating 
in  the  trip  included  the  following : 

\y.  S.  Bickley,  Penn  Steel  Casting  &  Mach.  Company,  Chester,  Pa, 
W.   J.    Shennan     Bethlehem    Steel   Company,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
W.  I.  Crubb,  John  Wiegner,  Light  Mfg.  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Frank  Francis,   Chester  Steel  Casting   Co.,   Chester,   Pa. 
.Vrthur     Smith,     A.     D.     Ineson,     Ingersoll-Rand     D.     Company, 
Easton,   Pa. 

L.  J.  Krom,  Palmer  M.  Langdon,  Metal  Industry,  New  York. 
.Tohn  Purcell,   Baldwin  Locomotive  \\'orks,   Eddystone,  Pa. 
E.    W.   Word,   The   Foundry.   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
Conn.    Gorman,    Maryland   Steel   Works,    Sparrows   Point,   Md. 
Richard   T.    Thi:m,    Girard    Iron    Works,    Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Devlin,  Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Howard  Evans,  J.  W.   Paxson  Company,   Philadelphia. 
Geo.   C.   Davis,   Chemist,  Philadelphia. 

C.    F.   Grimes,   Standard   Roller   Bearing  Company,   Philadelphia. 
\\\   W.  Parry,  American   Pattern   Company,   Philadelphia. 
E.   M.   Taggart,   J.    W.    Paxson   Company,    Philadelphia. 
John   Alexander,    Harrison   Safety    B.    Works,    Philadelphia. 
.1.    I.    Fasey,    Philadelphia   Chaplet    Company,    Philadelphia. 
Wm.     E.    Ertle,    Henry    Huder,     Sch.-ium    &    Uhlinger    Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Brief  responses  referring  to  the  exhibits  and  the  papers 
discussed  at  the  convention  were  made  by  W.  B.  Robin- 
son, John  Alexander,  F.  Francis  and  Howard  Evans.  The 
evening's  discussion  was  on  "electric  furnaces,  their  ad- 
vantages, disadvantages  and  limitations,  compared  with 
the  types  of  melting  furnaces  now  used  in  foundry  prac- 
tice," with  a  paper  by  Carl  Hering,  consulting  engineer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  :Mr.  Hering  introduced  his  subject  by 
making  comparisons  between  electric  and  the  usual  type 
of  combustion  furnaces  used  in  metallurgical  practice,  and 
their  respective  limitations  as  heat  producers.  He  showed, 
by  means  of  lantern  slides,  many  types  of  electric  fur- 
naces and  explained  in  detail  their  construction  and  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  resistance  and  direct  arc 
types.  At  a  moderate  temperature  the  cost  of  operation 
of  the  ordinary  combustion  furnace  was,  he  said,  probably 
lower  than  that  of  the  electric  furnace,  but  the  cost  of 
operation  in  the  former  practice  increases  rapidly  as  the 
temperature   rises   and   soon   reaches   its   limitations.     Dif- 
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The    Kering   Electric    Furnace. 

ferent  types  of  electric  furnaces  also  have  limitations, 
due  to  various  phenomena  developed  in  the  character  of 
work  to  be  performed.  In  certain  resistance  furnaces  the 
pinch  phenomena  limits  their  adaptability  in  some  cases. 
In  connection  with  arc  furnaces  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  question  of  electrodes  and  their  com- 
position. 

The  speaker  referred  in  particular  to  a  new  tj'pe  of 
furnace,  developed  by  himself  and  now-  practically  past 
the  experimental  stage,  inasmuch  as  a  Hering  furnace  for 
commercial  practice  is  under  construction.  It  is  of  the 
arc  type,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Briefly,  the  crucible  is  of  clay  carried  in  a  frame,  which 
can  be  made  to  revolve  on  trunnions,  the  pouring  lip  be- 
ing at  the  center  of  the  hinge  line  to  facilitate  pouring. 
The  electrodes,  which  may  be  of  iron,  steel  or  copper, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  enter  at  the  base 
of  the  crucible,  the  current  entering  one  pole  and  leaving 
by    the    other.     By   this    application    of    the    electrodes    a 


phenomena,  which  Mr.  Hering  describes  as  the  "squirt 
phenomena,"  is  produced.  The  metal  is  violently  agitated 
and  boils  or  squirts  up  over  each  pole,  producing  a  cir- 
culation down  from  the  sides  to  the  poles  and  then  up- 
ward through  the  middle  of  the  bath.  The  terminals  of 
the  electrodes  are  water  cooled,  which  prevents  their 
melting  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  also  obviates  any 
leakage  of  the  metal  around  them.  Either  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  may  be  used,  preferably  the  latter,,  as  the 
necessary  transformer  can  be  directly  attached  to  the  fur- 
nace body.  The  addition  of  a  third  pole  and  the  use  of  a 
three-phase  current,  is  also  permissible. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  regarding  the  econ- 
omy and  advantages  of  this  furnace,  but  Mr.  Hering  was 
not  prepared  to  furnish  statistics  regarding  the  cost  of 
operation.  Following  the  meeting  a  buffet  luncheon  was 
served. 

*  «  » 

The  Knox  Pressed  &  Welded  Steel  Company.— This 
company,  recently  incorporated  in  Ohio  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $125,000,  has  purchased  the  property  of  the  Xiles 
Boiler  Works,  Niles,  Ohio.  The  site  contains  three 
acres,  having  connections  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
has  five  buildings  on  it,  which  house  a  well-equippped 
boiler  shop,  an  oxy-acetylene  welding  plant,  hydraulic 
pressing  and  flanging  department,  power  plant,  machine 
shop,  etc.  The  purchase  was  made  primarily  to  manu- 
facture the  Knox  patented  water-cooled  ports,  doors  and 
frames  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  but  other  products  will 
be  annealing  boxes,  galvanizing  pots,  steel  plate  construc- 
tion, ladles  and  pressed,  welded  and  flanged  work.  An 
additional  hydraulic  press  and  other  equipment  will  be 
installed.  Sales  will  be  handled  from  Xiles,  Ohio.  Wil- 
liam H.  Schoen  is  president ;  L.  L.  Knox,  vice-president ; 
Irvin  F.  Lehman,  treasurer,  and  G.  W.  Gerwig.  secretan,', 
all  of   Pittsburgh. 

»  »  » 

Industrial  Works  Catalogue. — A  new  general  cata- 
logue has  been  issued  by  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  covering  railroad  and  coinmercial  cranes,  pile  driv- 
ers and  railroad  equipments.  The  catalogue,  which  is 
known  as  No.  104,  measures  g  x  12  in.,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  different  tv-pes  of  wreck- 
ing, locomotive,  construction,  pillar  and  hand  power  cranes, 
pile  drivers  and  transfer  tables.  The  views  show  the 
apparatus  in  action  and  brief  descriptions  are  given  on  the 
pages    facing    the    engravings. 


Oriskany  Iron  Property  Changes. — The  lease  of  the 
Oriskany  Ore  &  Iron  Company,  of  which  W.  W.  Taylor 
is  general  manager,  on  the  Buena  Vista,  Iron  Gate  and 
Shenadoah  blast  furnaces  and  ore  mines  in  Virginia,  at 
the  Oriskany  property  of  the  Alleghany  Ore  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  will  expire  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Part  of  the  property  will  then  be  taken  over  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Company  and  the  Iron  Gate  furnace  operated ;  but 
the  lease  on  the  Buena  Vista  has  been  extended  four 
months  to  work  up  the  ore  on  hand.  The  Alleghany  Com- 
pany will  make  foundry  and  car  wheel  iron  and  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Co.,  who  have  sold  the  iron  for  11  years,  will 
handle  the  output. 

*-•-• 

The  Xorthern  Navigation  Company  has  completed 
plans  and  will  soon  let  contracts  for  a  500-ft.  steel  pas- 
senger steamer,  to  ply  between  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  Duluth, 
which  will  be  the  largest  and  most  finely  equipped  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 
Passenger  traffic  over  this  route  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years  and  although  the  company  now  oper- 
ates two  of  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lakes  between  these 
points  it  has  been  found  the  service  is  inadequate.  The 
new  steamer  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  season  of 
igi2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Northern  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  now  operates  a  fleet  of  ten  steamers  in  its  pas- 
senger and  freight  service,  is  at  Collingwood,  Ont.  C.  A. 
McDonald  is  general  manager. 


The  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que., 
has  enlarged  its  scope  to  go  into  the  regular  manufacture 
of  shop,  traveling  and  locomotive  cranes  and  derricks. 
A.  E.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Company,  is  mechanical  engineer. 
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Oil  Fuel  for  Air  Furnaces 


BY   \V.   N.   BEST,    NEW   YOKK  CITY 


Many  attempts  to  burn  liquid  fuel  in  air  furnaces  have 
failed  because  of  the  operator's  not  being  able  to  melt 
the  full  charge  or  to  get  the  metal  as  hot  as  when  burn- 
ing coal.  Often  the  charge  was  oxidized  to  such  extent 
that  what  metal  did  become  molten  was  practicallj'  worth- 
less. Usually  a  number  of  burners,  each  giving  a  round 
flame,  has  been  placed  in  the  side  wall  of  the  furnace, 
and  as  the  number  of  burners  was  increased  the  equipment 
became  more  and  more  intricate.  Something  had  to  take 
the  blame  for  the  wasted  time,  material  and  effort,  so  oil 
was  condemned  as  being  unworthy  of  further  considera- 
tion. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  ultimate  analysis 
of  the  average  gas  coal  used  in  air  furnaces  and  fuel  oil ; 
This  coal  contains  70  to  75  per  cent,  carbon,  4.5  to  6  per 
cent,  hydrogen,  10  to  18  per  cent,  oxygen,  I  to  2  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  0.5  to  1.5  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  caloric  value 
is  13,500  to  15,300  B.t.u  per  pound. 

The  analysis  of  residuum  or  fuel  oil  is :  carbon,  84.35 
per  cent.;  hydrogen,  11.33  per  cent.;  oxygen,  2.82  per 
cent. ;  nitrogen,  0.60  per  cent. ;  sulphur,  0.90  per  cent. ; 
gravity  from  26  to  28  B. ;  weight  per  gallon,  7.3  lb.  The 
caloric  value  ranges  from  18,350  to  19,342  B.t.u.  per  pound. 

Advantages  of  Oil  Fuel  Operation 

From  these  data  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  oil,  hav- 
ing a  much  higher  calorific  value  than  coal,  ought  to  be 
able  to  melt  the  metal  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
than  coal.  Not  only  that,  but  it  should  also  be  able  to 
bring  the  metal  to  the  temperature  required  for  even  the 
smallest  castings.  It  can  do  both  if  properly  applied, 
and,  furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  improved, 
for  by  chemical  analysis  and  numerous  tests  it  has  been 
found  that  the  castings  contain  no  more  sulphur  than 
the  metal  did  when  charged  into  the  furnace,  and  the 
tensile  strength  is  consequently  greater  than  that  of  metal 
melted  by  coal  fire. 

As  the  melter  has  the  furnace  under  perfect  control, 
the  heats  can  be  taken  off  much  quicker  than  while  burn- 
ing coal,  and  the  temperature  of  the  charge  while  being 
tapped  can  be  maintained  without  varying  more  than  25 
deg.  F.  until  all  the  charge  has  been  run  from  the  furnace. 
The  operation  of  skimming  is  materially  decreased — this 
is  a  very  noticeable  improvement  which  is  especially  ap- 
preciated by  the  melter.  The  high  calorific  value  of  oil 
also  enables  the  melter  to  estimate  within  a  few  minutes 
as  to  the  exact  time  when  the  charge  will  be  ready  to 
tap,  which  is  a  great  contrast  to  conditions  while  burning 
coal,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  when  climatic  conditions 
are  unfavorable  and  the  stack  draft  is  materially  affected. 

The  furnace  is  charged  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
burner  is  started  by  opening  the  air  valve,  holding  a  piece 
of  burning  waste  (which  has  been  well  saturated  with 
kerosene)  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pick-up  tongs  under  the 
burner  and  then  turning  on  the  oil.  There  is  no  handling 
of  fuels  and  ashes,  consequently  the  services  of  the  fire- 
man and  coal  passers  are  dispensed  with.  There  is 
great  saving  in  floor  space,  for  the  oil  tank  is  placed 
underground  and  the  former  coal  bins  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  fire  brick  lining  of  the  furnace  lasts  20 
per  cent,  longer  than  with  coal.  Poor  castings  or  im- 
perfect ones  caused  by  the  metal  being  cool  or  sluggish 
are  obviated  entirely,  for  with  liquid  fuel  the  question  is 
not — How  hot  can  you  make  the  metal,  but  how  hot  do 
5'ou  wish  it.  All  these  items  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  comparing  the  relative  costs  of  using  oil 
and  coal  in  air  furnaces. 

Successfiil  Installations 

Strange  to  relate,  the  first  air  furnace  which  I  ever 
tried  to  equip  stands  on  the  identical  spot  where  the 
first  malleable  iron  was  made  in  the  United  States  by 
Seth  Boyden.  The  plant  is  now  known  as  the  Barlow 
Foundry  Company,  and  is  located  at  28  Orange  street. 
Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany, is  a  very  progressive  man.  He  had  tried  on  several 
previous  occasions  to  burn  oil  on  his  air  furnace  but  was 
not  wholly  discouraged  because  of  his  repeated  failures, 
and  when  a  friend  suggested  that  he  let  the  writer  equip 


his  furnace  he  was  willing  to  give  oil  another  trial.  A 
combustion  chamber  was  built  in  the  original  fire-box 
of  his  furnace  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  On  the  following  Monday  the  first 
heat  was  tapped  out  in  the  usual  manner  and  to  date 
oil  has  never  failed  or  disappointed  them.  The  saving  of 
space  because  of  their  not  having  to  store  coal,  the  time 
and  cost  of  operation,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
output  from  this  furnace  are  such  that  they  have  no  more 
desire  to  return  to  coal  again  than  to  exchange  their 
electric  lights   for  tallow  candles. 

Several  months  ago  George  H.  Graham,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Oriskany,  N.  Y., 
visited  the  Barlow  malleable  iron  works,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw  there  that  he  has  equipped  his 
air  furnace.  This  equipment  is  likewise  a  success  in  every 
respect. 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  heard,  these  are  the  only  tvi'o 
plants  in  the  United  States  wherein  oil  has  been  suc- 
cessfully installed  in  air  furnaces,  but  what  has  been  done 
in  these  plants  can  be  done  in  others.  I  believe  that 
eventually  all  furnaces  of  this  type  will  be  equipped, 
even  in  localities  where  coal  is  cheap  and  oil  compara- 
tively high,  for  every  progressive  manufacturer  wants  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  progress.  Several  malleable 
iron  works  are  now  installing  this  system. 

Many  firms  have  tried  to  improve  the  metal  made  in 
cupolas  by  adding  steel  to  the  charge,  but  the  castings 
were  not  satisfactory,  for  steel  requires  more  heat  than 
pig  iron.  By  constructing  an  oil-fired  air  furnace  wher- 
ever most  convenient  in  the  plant,  melting  the  steel  and 
pig  iron  in  this,  they  will  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  can 
either  be  run  into  castings  at  once  or  into  pigs  to  be  used 
in  the  cupola  whenever  desired.  When  metal  is  melted 
in  a  cupola  it  absorbs  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  coke, 
but  in  an  oil-fired  furnace  of  proper  construction  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  fuel  is  oxidized  in  the  combus- 
tion chamber  before  it  reaches  the  bath  of  the  furnace. 


Carnegie   Steel   Company    Buys   Bassett- Presley 
Company 

Announcement  has  been  made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  has  purchased  the  warehouse  and 
stock  of  the  iron  and  steel  jobbing  concern,  the  Bassett- 
Presley  Company,  in  that  city,  and  will  take  possession 
July  I.  The  warehouse  is  165  x  360  ft.,  and  is  located  on 
Thirty-ninth  street,  between  Superior  and  St.  Clair,  being 
conveniently  near  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  for  carrying  on 
a  jobbing  business. 

President  Ira  B.  Bassett  says:  "This  sale  is  not  caused 
by  unfair  treatment  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  advances  were  made  by  myself  and 
negotiations  have  been  pending  for  a  number  of  months. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of  concerning  our 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Steel  Corporation." 

Mr.  Bassett  moved  to  Cleveland  in  1869,  when  21  years 
old,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  jobbing  firm  of  Butler, 
Wick  &  Co.,  where  he  remained  until  1871,  when  he  was 
employed  by  another  jobbing  firm.  W.  H.  McCurdy  &  Co. 
The  latter  firm  became  involved  financially  a  few  years 
later  and  Mr.  Bassett  carried  on  the  business  for  the 
creditors  for  two  years,  after  which  the  business  was 
turned  over  to  him,  and  in  1886,  with  George  Presley,  Jr., 
he  organized  the  firm  of  Bassett  &  Presley.  In  1901  the 
Bassett-Presley  Company  was  organized.  Mr.  Presley 
died  in  1902.  The  vice-president  of  the  company  is  C.  E. 
Kollfrath;   secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  H.  Dietz. 


The  price  of  gasoline  has  reached  the  lowest  level  in 
years.  The  wholesale  figure  is  now  $6.50  per  barrel,  or 
lie.  per  gallon,  in  comparison  with  quotations  of  13c.  in 
1909  and  1910,  iij'^c.  in  1908,  and  i6;/c.  in  1907.  The  re- 
tail price  has  such  a  wide  variation  governed  by  locality 
and  conditions  tliat  it  cannot  be  quoted.  The  lower  price 
is   important  in   many   industries  using  gasoline   for   fuel. 


*From  a  paper  presented  before  the   American  Foundrymen's  As- 
sociation.  Pittsburgh   meeting.   May  23-26. 


The  Foster  Bolt  &  Nut  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  carriage  bolts,  machine  bolts,  lag 
screws,  etc.,  has  appointed  the  Central  Steel  &  Supply 
Company,  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  as  its 
representative  in  the  Chicago  district. 
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Iteel  Corporation  Iimvestigatioim 

More  Testimony  by  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary 


Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration again  appeared  before  the  Stanley  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Wednesday,  .Time  ~.  .\K  this  hearing  he  advanced 
another  new  principle  of  modern  economics.  This  was 
that  there  should  be  governmental  regulation  of  banks  to 
prevent  restraint  of  trade,  an  idea  that  developed  from  a 
discussion  of  the  probability  that  the  Morgan  banks  in 
New  York  had  put  pressure  on  other  banks  having  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  securities  as  col- 
lateral to  force  the  property  to  a  sale  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Judge  Gary  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
the  last  man  who  should  be  accused  of  such  an  action, 
but  that  there  should  be  governmental  regulation  to  pre- 
vent a  like  contingency  appearing. 

The  Tennessee  Company  Purchase  Threshed  Out  Again 

He  declared  that  he  never  would  have  voted  to  con- 
summate the  deal  if  President  Roosevelt  had  not  approved 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Company  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  Discussing  the  financial  panic  of  1907,  when 
the  Tennessee  Company  was  taken  over  in  a  claimed  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  failure  of  the  New  York  brokerage  firm 
of  Moore  &:  Schley  and  consequent  disastrous  results  in 
the  banking  world,  he  said :  "You  have  no  idea  of  the 
financial  frenzy  which  possessed  New  York  in  that  panic. 
It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  that  panic  to  have  gone 
beyond  all  bounds  and  affected  the  entire  country.  Any 
man  interested  in  the  banks  of  New  York  at  that  time 
would  no  more  think  of  doing  anything  to  injure  any 
other  bank  than  one  of  us  would  think  of  throwing  a 
lighted  match  into  a  powder  magazine  near  us.  He  could 
not  injure  another  bank  without  injuring  himself,  and 
any  decent  man  with  sense  enough  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests would  not  intentionally  do  anything  to  injure  an- 
other." 

This  declaration  was  made  after  Judge  Gary  had  been 
asked  for  more  details  relating  to  his  conference  with 
President  Roosevelt  regarding  the  Tennessee  deal  and 
his  declaration  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Roosevelt's  refusal 
to  interfere  in  the  transaction  as  an  act  of  great  "con- 
structive statesmanship.''  Chairman  Stanley  interjected 
"destructive  as  well  as  constructive." 

Representative  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  many 
questions  regarding  the  Tennessee  transaction,  particularly 
as  to  why  the  Steel  Corporation,  unless  it  wanted  the  Ten- 
nessee Company  as  a  business  proposition,  paid  more  than 
$30,000,000  in  United  States  Steel  bonds,  $11,000,000  more 
than  it  was  believed  to  be  worth,  merely  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  Moore  &  Schley,  whose  obligations  amounted 
to  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000.  Judge  Gary  again  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  showing  how  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  buy  out  all  the  stockholders  of  the 
company.  The  financial  situation  was  used,  not  to  force 
the  Tennessee  stockholders  to  sell,  but  to  force  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  buy. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  took  up  the  stationary  price  of  steel 
rails,  and  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  railroad 
man  who 'was  a  friend  of  John  W.  Gates  that  the  rail- 
roads have  a  practice  of  prorating  their  contracts  for  rails, 
and  in  this  way  the  independent  mills  are  kept  from  low- 
ering the  price  in  competition.  Judge  Gary  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  seven  or  eight  rail  mills  and  the  way  that 
they  hold  to  the  same  price,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
agreement,  but  the  good  sense  of  each  and  all  maintained 
the  price. 

How  the  Steel  Corporation  Was  Formed 

Questioned  by  Representative  Young  of  Michigan, 
Judge  Gary  said  he  wanted  to  tell  the  circumstances  be- 
cause of  recent  statements  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  did  not  agree.     He  continued : 

"The  Federal  Steel  Company  had  been  in  existence 
about  two  years  and  a  half.  I  was  its  president.  This 
was  some  time  in  1900  and  Mr.  Frick  came  to  my  office 
and  suggested  that  the  Federal  Steel  Company  could  be 
very  much   improved  and  he  believed  the   Carnegie   Steel 


interests  were  for  sale.  That  was  the  first  suggestion,  in 
my  opinion,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  After  Mr.  Frick  had  talked  to 
me,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Morgan  about  it  and  he  suggested  that 
other  directors  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company  be  con- 
sulted regarding  the  Carnegie  proposition.  Mr.  Frick 
talked  with  H.  H.  Rogers  and  other  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Steel  Company  about  it,  but  nothing  came  of  it  at 
that  particular  time. 

"■fhe  next  thing  I  heard  was  that  W.  H.  Moore  and 
others  had  secured  an  option  from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the 
sale  of  his  steel  plants.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
option,  but  I  knew  that  the  Moores  consulted  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York  regarding  the  option 
and  that  officers  of  the  bank  consulted  with  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Morgan  sent  a  representative  of  his  firm  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  utilizing  the  option  on  the  Carnegie 
steel  interests.  As  presented  to  me  I  did  not  think  much 
of  it  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Soon  after  that  Charles 
M.  Schwab  suggested  to  me  that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany might  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and 
I  determined  again  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morgan  about  it, 
knowing  that  such  a  deal  would  involve  financial  back- 
ing.    Mr.  Morgan  then  did  not  give  much  encouragement. 

Mr.  Morgan  Becomes  Interested 

"I  did  not  report  to  Mr.  Schwab  about  my  conference 
with  Mr.  Morgan,  but  he  came  to  see  me  several  times 
afterward,  and  about  that  time  J.  Edward  Simmons,  pres- 
ident of  the  Clearing  House  Association  of  New  York, 
gave  a  dinner,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frick,  to  bankers 
and  men  interested  in  the  steel  business.  Mr.  Schwab, 
Mr.  Morgan  and  others  were  present,  and  Mr.  Schwab 
made  a  statement  which  made  quite  an  impression  on 
Mr.  Morgan  concerning  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  a 
description  of  its  export  business,  its  costs  of  production 
and  the  like.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Schwab  had  in  mind  the  advantages  of  a  consolida- 
tion of  steel  interests. 

"The  next  thing  I  heard  about  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
morning  not  long  after  this  dinner  when  Robert  Bacon, 
then  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  came 
to  my  home.  He  said  that  the  night  before  Mr.  Schwab 
had  surprised  Mr.  Morgan  by  showing  him  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Carnegie  stating  that  he  would  sell  his  steel  property 
and  take  bonds  in  payment  for  it.  There  had  been  a 
conference  at  Mr.  Morgan's  house.  Mr.  Bacon  did  not 
tell  me  anything  about  John  W.  Gates  having  been  there. 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  there  until  I  read  his  testimony 
before  this  committee  in  which  lie  said  he  was  at  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  and  that  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  formulated  there.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  could  be  that  such  plans  were  made  that  night. 

"Mr.  Bacon  said  that  Mr.  Schwab  had  submitted  the 
Carnegie  letter  which  fixed  a  price  for  the  steel  plants 
and  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  told  him  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  me.  We  went  over  the  whole  matter  until  lunch 
time  and  Iilr.  Bacon  went  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  and  came 
back  and  we  spent  the  entire  evening  going  over  the  mat- 
ter, .^t  that  time  the  Federal  Steel  Company  was  in  need 
of  finishing  mills  and  sought  a  corporation  of  sufficient 
financial  strength  to  increase  its  lines  of  business  and 
particularly  its  export  trade,  which  was  then  small.  It 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  export  trade  in  order  that 
this  country  should  get  its  fair  share  of  the  business  from 
neutral  ports.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
Mr.  Carnegie's  price,  I  having  known  that  two  years  be- 
fore he  had  offered  to  sell  for  a  much  less  sum.  but 
realized  that  the  Carnegie  Company  had  increased  its 
earning  capacity  and  its  value. 

A  Carnegie  FVoposition  Under  Consideration 

"I  told  Mr.  Bacon  then  that  if  through  the  acquisition 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  a  corporation  could  be  completed 
large  enough  and  rich  enough  to  furnish  adequate  finish- 
ing mills  and  increase  the  export  business,  I  believed  his 
proposition  was  worth  considering,  and  I  agreed  to  meet 
Mr.   Morgan  the  next   day,   Monday. 
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''I  met  Mr.  Morgan,  explaining  my  ideas  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  reasons  for  entertaining  the  proposi- 
tion. I  said  to  him,  "It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  think  a 
consolidation  of  steel  interests  on  this  line  is  practical 
we  should  start  with  the  Federal  Steel  Company.' 

"We  decided  to  call  in  the  men  interested  in  Federal 
Steel  and  telephoned  for  Norman  B.  Ream,  H.  H.  Rogers, 
D.  O.  Mills  and  others.  We  got  into  long  distance  tele- 
phone communication  also  with  Marshall  Field,  of 
Chicago,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company.  A  meeting  was  arranged  and  I  told  of  the 
proposition,  explaining  the  business  opportunities  as  best 
I  could.  Mr.  Morgan  then  stated  that  he  knew  enormous 
financial  responsibilities  would  be  involved,  but  that  if  we 
concluded  it  was  a  good,  safe  and  reliable  undertaking 
he  would  act  as  financial  sponsor  of  a  syndicate  to  carry 
it  out.  There  was  some  opposition  at  first  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  Federal  Steel  directors,  but  they  finally  as- 
sented and  that  is  where  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  actually  born." 

The  Question  of  Overcapitalization 

Judge  Gary  then  told  the  committee  of  the  details  of 
working  out  the  plan  and  of  taking  over  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire,  the  Xational  Tube,  the  American  Bridge, 
the  National  Steel  and  other  concerns  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  $950,- 
000.000.  "I  want  to  say,"  he  continued,  "that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  original  cost  of  the  concerns  which  were 
taken  in  and  what  it  would  have  cost  to  reproduce  them 
at  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  overcapitalized,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  all  the  properties  were  actually  worth — put  to- 
gether as  a  going  concern — I  do  not  believe  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  overcapitalized." 

In  all  the  negotiations  preceding  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  declared  Judge  Gary, 
he  never  had  heard  that  the  threat  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
built  a  plant  to  rival  the  National  Tube  Company,  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  connecting  all  his  steel  plants, 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  "Such  matters,  as  I  learned, 
were  testified  to  by  Mr.  Gates  before  this  committee,"  he 
said,  "never  were  spoken'  of  in  our  deliberations.  I  do 
not  remember  that  Mr.  Morgan  ever  mentioned  these  mat- 
ters to  me." 

Judge  Gary  said  that  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of 
discussing  the  charter  and  form  of  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  Mr.  Gates  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Gates's  connection,  he  said,  was  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  in  the 
transaction. 

The  Pittsburgh-Monongahela  Coal  Purchase 

.\  dramatic  incident  was  furnished  by  a  casual  remark 
of  Chairman  Stanley  that  he  had  it  on  the  authority  of 
a  United  States'  Senator  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany was  selling  coal  at  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  Mr.  Gardner  at  once  demanded  to  know  the 
name  of  the  Senator,  as  did  Mr.  Lindabury,  counsel  for 
Judge  Gary.  Mr.  Stanley  said  he  had  no  right  to  bring 
the  name  into  the  record,  but  was  willing  to  tell  Mr.  Gard- 
ner or  any  member  of  the  committee  privately.  But  the 
demand  for  the  name  was  renewed  so  emphatically  that 
Mr.  Stanley  abruptly  called  out :  "Mr.  Hall,  come  for- 
ward." 

Richard  C.  Hall,  former  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Stock  Exchange,  took  the  oath  and  was  told  to  tell  Avhat  he 
knew  of  the  transaction.  He  said  that  the  coal  company 
vi'as  selling  its  steam  coal  at  from  $1  to  $1.07  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  when  it  cost  the  coal  company 
$1.26  a  ton.  that  is,  $1.02  to  mine  it  and  dividends  and 
charges  24  cents  additional.  This  was  done  under  a  25- 
year  contract  which  the  majority  stockholders  had  made. 
Some  of  the  minority  stockholders,  he  said,  had  been 
ruined  by  the  deal.  One  stockholder,  George  I.  Whitney, 
he  said,  a  few  years  ago  was  enjoying  an  annual  income 
of  $360,000  a  year  from  his  dividends,  and  last  year  was 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  Judge  Gary  remarked  that  he 
hoped  the  Steel  Corporation  would  not  be  charged  with 
the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  better,  Mr.  Hall 
said,  for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  hold  this 
contract  than  to  own  outright  the  Pittsburgh  and  Mo- 
norlgahela  coal  companies. 

Mr.    Hall   said   that   there  was   a   deal   pending  to   sell 


17,000  acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company's  coal  lands 
to  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  great  tonnage  of  coal 
now  sent  down  the  Ohio  River  would  be  diverted  to  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  West,  in 
an  effort  to  save  their  investment  at  Gary,  which  Mr.  Hall 
characterized  as  an  economic  mistake,  induced  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  Chicago  directory  to  further  their  own 
interests.  He  said  he  had  this  information  from  Senator 
Oliver  of  Pennsylvania.  His  purpose  in  making  any 
statement  in  regard  to  it  vv-as  to  protect  the  Pittsburgh 
district  from  being  stripped  of  its  business.  He  declared 
that  the  Pittsburgh  coal  seam  was  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  deal  would  ruin  the  business  of  the  city.  Per- 
sonally, he  said,  he  had  not  a  dollar  of  interest  in  any 
of  the  corporations  named. 

The  testimony  elicited  a  promise  from  Judge  Gary 
tn  produce  the  contract  referred  to,  which  will  go  into 
the   record. 

Former  Competition    of  Companies  Now  United 

On  Thursday.  June  8.  Judge  Gary  was  recalled  to  the 
witness  stand  and  members  of  the  committee  directed 
their  attention  to  the  question  of  competition  between  the 
various  steel  companies  before  their  absorption  by  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Judge  Gary  began  his  story  in  this  way : 

"The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Federal  Steel  Company  and  the  National  Steel  Company 
were  to  some  extent  in  competition  with  each  other.  The 
principal  competition  in  the  sttfel  industry  then  was  be- 
tween the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and  the  Carnegie — espe- 
cially in  the  manufacture  of  rails.  They  were  in  substan- 
tial competition,  and  I  don't  wish  to  minimize  that.  The 
market  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  in  the  West, 
and  furnished  railroads  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  Carnegie  had  a  natural  market  which  surrounded  its 
plant  in   Pittsburgh. 

"Carnegie  did  at  times  go  into  Western  fields,  and  he 
sold  rails  at  $16  a  ton  at  a  time  when  the  Illinois  Steel 
very  nearly  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  I  believe 
that  if  the  destructive  competition  had  gone  on  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company  undoubtedly  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  Carnegie  Company.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  the  former  management  had  continued 
in  control  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  would  have  driven 
entirely  out  of  business  every  steel  company  in  the  United 
States.  Conditions  improved  after  Federal  Steel  was 
formed  and  we  reached  the  point  where  we  could  secure 
a   very   large  portion   of   export  business." 

Steel  Corporation  Makes  60  Per  Cent,  of  Total  Output 

At  the  request  of  Representative  Young.  Judge  Gary 
read  a  statistical  statement  showing  the  relative  output 
of  the  United  States  Steel  subsidiaries  as  compared  with 
the  total  production  in  the  United  States,  from  1901  to 
1910  inclusive:  "There  was  a  question  with  the  finance 
committee,"  he  said,  "whether  the  public  would  not  re- 
gard the  percentage  of  control  of  the  steel  output  as  too 
large.  For  that  reason  the  committee  refused  to  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  various  subsidiaries  to  increase  their  ca- 
pacity." 

He  said  the  export  business  of  his  corporation  is  con- 
siderably more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  total  business. 
"The  total  output  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
including  export  business,"  he  continued,  "is  60  per  cent, 
of  the  make  of  the  country.  Exclude  our  export^  busi- 
ness and  the  proportion  of  our  business,  as  compared  with 
the  total  steel  output  in  the  United  States,  is  50  per  cent. 
The  United  States  Steel  Products  Company,  our  export 
selling  company,  sells  about  1,500,000  tons  a  year.  Prac- 
tically all  this  business  is  in  the  neutral  ports  of  the  world." 

The  Policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation 

At  this  point  Judge  Gary  said  that  he  desired  to  make 
a  general  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  continued:  "We  believe  in  en- 
forced publicity.  We  believe  that  the  publicity  of  the 
affairs  of  corporations  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
can  be  done  to  insure  protection  to  everybody  concerned. 
That  is  not  all  that  is  essential,  but  that  is  the  important 
essential.  We  started  out  with  that  idea  in  mind  and  we 
have  adhered  to  it.  There  was  a  disposition  on  our  part 
to  keep  away  from  monopolization,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  been  our  effort  to  keep  prices  at  a  reason- 
able point.     I  have  never  suggested  an  increase  in  prices 
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beyond  a  reasonable  figure.  The  only  reason  we  have  at- 
tempted to  prevent  fluctuations  was  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring stabilit}'. 

"We  have  not  pushed  our  business  in  such  a  way  as 
to  drive  competitors  out  of  business.  Unrestricted  com- 
petition means  that  the  big  companies  will  survive  and 
the  little  ones  perish.  We  have  always  kept  wages  as  high 
as  we  possibly  could.  We  have  paid  more  than  others  for 
similar  service.  We  have  refused  to  decrease  wages  when 
others  decreased  them.  Our  wages  are  higher  now  than 
when  we  started.  We  have  introduced  and  now  have  in 
force  a  pension  plan  and  also  a  voluntary  relief  plan. 
This  provides  payments  for  people  injured,  or  to  the 
survivors  of  those  killed,  without  regard  to  any  question 
of  legal  liability." 

Judge  Gary  said  that  the  corporation  had  expended 
$1,500,000  in  the  last  year  for  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery to  prevent  accidents.  He  told  the  committee  that 
the  corporation  officers  were  trustees  of  a  great  property, 
that  the  company  had  100.000  shareholders  and  that  every 
move  taken  was  planned  carefully  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  the  shareholders  and  the  rights  of  others  con- 
cerned. 

He  denied  that  the  corporation  had  ever  purchased 
plants  and  dismantled  them  with  a  view  of  eliminating 
competition. 

"In  buying  any  properties  have  you  in  any  instance 
made  it  a  condition  of  the  sale  that  the  former  owners 
should  not  enter  business  in  competition  with  the  corpora- 
tion within  a  given  district  or  for  a  given  period  of  time?" 
Representative  Young  asked.  The  witness  replied  in  the 
negative. 

The  Dinners  Given  by  Judge  Gary  to  Steel  Men 

Representative  Beall  of  Texas  was  the  most  persistent 
of  the  committeemen  in  questioning  Judge  Gary  in  regard 
to  the  dinners  given  by  him  in  New  York  to  steel  man- 
ufacturers. These  dinners.  Judge  Gary  said,  were  given 
whenever  it  suited  his  disposition  and  convenience  and 
anything  of  a  business  nature  transacted  at  the  gatherings 
was  reported  to  the  newspapers. 

"An  interesting  comment  on  one  of  those  dinners  was 
that  the  clams  and  the  champagne  came  in  together,"  sug- 
gested  Mt.   Beall   smilingly. 

"That  was  a  facetious  remark  made  by  Joe  Butler,  the 
wit  of  the  industry,"  Judge  Gan'  replied.  "I  doubt 
whether  he  eats  clams  or  drinks  champagne.  There  was 
no  undue  hilarity  at  any  of  these  dinners." 

"This  committee  has  no  disposition  to  hold  any  officer 
of  the  steel  company  responsible  for  anything  he  does 
at  dinners,"  observed  l\Ir.  Stanley.  "We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  habits  of  the  head  of  the  steel  company  or  the 
humblest  citizen  in  the  land." 

"That  is  good  law  and  good  logic,"  said  Judge  Gary. 

"What  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Beall,  is  driving  at  is 
this,"  said  Chairman  Stanley.  "He  wants  to  find  out 
whether  you  have  combined  to  regulate  prices.  We  don't 
care  whether  you  drink  a  tub  of  champagne  at  these 
dinners.  If  such  agreements  were  arranged  at  the  din- 
ner, however,  we  will  go  into  them,  just  as  we  will  go  into 
the  counting  room." 

"Didn't  the  thought  run  through  the  progress  of  the 
dinner  held  at  the  Waldorf  on  January  11,  191 1,  that  every 
one  present  was  in  honor  bound  to  abide  by  your  advice?" 
Mr.   Beall   asked. 

Previpusly  Representative  Beall  had  quoted  from  a 
speech  given  at  the  January  dinner,  in  which  Judge  Gary 
suggested  that  the  output  should  be  regulated  to  meet  the 
demand.  Judge  Gary  did  not  give  a  direct  reply.  Mr. 
Beall  quoted  Judge  Gary  as  saying  in  the  January  speech 
that  "we  have  something  better"  than  a  contract  "to  which 
a  penalty  might  be  attached."  Mr.  Beall  insisted  that 
the  Gary  speech  indicated  that  the  steel  operators  were 
actually  working  under  agreement,  although  the  agree- 
ment had  not  been  reduced  to  writing. 

No  Agreement  Made  by  Those  at  the  Dinners 

Judge  Gary  declared  there  was  no  agreement,  that  at 
the  dinners  there  was  merely  an  interchange  of  opinions 
that  inured  to  the  common  good.  He  said :  "There  was 
no  attempt  to  fix  prices.  They  were  not  fixed.  There 
was  no  possible  way  of  fixing  them.  The  purpose  was  to 
have  friendly  intercourse  and  prevent  the  demoralization 
of  business  by  destructive  competition.  And  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  President,  or  Congress  should  say 


this  was  not  a  proper  or  a  wise  proceeding  the  dinners 
would  be  discontinued  in  a  moment.  If  the  members  of 
this  committee  believe  it  is  better  for  all  concerned  in  this 
country  for  the  steel  interests  to  enter  into  destructive 
competition  than  to  try  to  legally  maintain  an  equilibrium 
of  business,  it  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility on  behalf  of  the  government  of  saying  de- 
struction would  be  better  than  for  the  steel  interests  to 
confer  with  each  other  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
ruinous  policies  whereby  the  strongest  would  survive,  the 
weakest  go  down  and  business  generally  be  demoralized, 
we  will  not  oppose  your  actions,  but  we  believe  that  we 
have  done  the  best  thing  we  could  do  under  the  law 
through  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations." 

"You  were  continually  impressing  upon  those  present 
at  this  dinner  that  every  man's  honor  was  involved," 
pressed  Representative  Beall.  "Why  were  you  so  much 
concerned  about  it?  Did  you  think  that  the  meanest 
thing  one  of  them   could  do  was  to  reduce  prices?" 

The  witness  replied  in  substance  that  when  men  get 
together  to  talk  business  and  one  of  them  took  advan- 
tage of  information  thus  gained  to  make  profit,  he  would 
not  be  highly  regarded  by  those  in  the  same  line  of  bus- 
iness. 

"Was  it  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  men  at 
the  dinner  that  night  that  the  prices  then  prevailing 
should  be  maintained?''  asked  Mr.  Beall. 

Hoped  That  Prices  Should  Not  Be  Reduced 

"It  was  the  wish  and  the  hope  of  every  one  there  that 
prices  should  not  be  reduced,"  the  witness  replied. 
"There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  speeches  made  at  the 
dinner  that  implied  a  binding  agreement." 

"Through  the  medium  of  the  dinners  you  have  sought 
to  accomplish  what  could  otherwise  be  accomplished 
through  unlawful   agreements,"   suggested  Mr.    Beall. 

"I  would  not  admit  that,"  replied  Judge  Gary.  He 
declared  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  steel  men  of  the  country  sought  to  maintain  prices 
as  near  a  level  as  possible  through  friendly  interchange 
of  ideas  for  the  purpose  of  getting  between  the  restraint 
of  trade  and  monopoly  provisions  of  the  Sherman  law, 
on  one  hand,  and  destructive  competition  on  the  other. 
He  had  never  stood  for  unchanging  prices,  he  declared, 
but  against  wide  fluctuations.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  in  reducing  prices,  he 
said,  was  because  officials  of  that  company  had  decided 
not  to  co-operate  with  others  in  the  industry,  which 
proved,  he  thought,  that  there  was  nothing  binding  in  the 
dinners. 

Judge  Gary  was  asked  about  a  cablegram  received  from 
Mr.  Schwab  at  the  time  of  the  January  dinner.  Mr. 
Schwab  expressed  the  hope  that  each  one  present  would 
see  the  advisability  of  maintaining  the  present  situation. 

"Does  that  mean  to  maintain  prices?"  questioned  Mr. 
Beall. 

"That  merely  meant  that  every  one  present  should  show 
a   disposition   to    co-operate." 

"Would  a  rise  in  prices  alter  or  affect  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation?" 

"I  have  always  expressed  the  hope  in  my  speeches 
that  neither  a  rise  nor  fall  in  price  should  affect  the  spirit 
of  co-operation." 

Mr.  Beall  quoted  one  of  the  dinner  orators  as  saying 
that  thanks  were  due  to  Judge  Gary  and  others  "for  get- 
ting the  steel  men  together." 

"We  have  secured  stability  of  prices  in  steel  rails,  and 
in  time,  perhaps,  stability  of  prices  in  other  products 
would  be  obtained,''  the  witness  continued.  "He  was  ex- 
pressing a  hope." 

Mr.  Beall  quoted  another  dinner  orator  as  saying: 
"We  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  wise  policy  laid 
out   for  us." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?"  the  witness  was  asked. 

"He  was  referring,  no  doubt,  to  ideas  I  had  expressed 
on  a  number  of  occasions,"  was  the  reply. 

"These  meetings  were  calculated  to  influence  people 
to  maintain  prices,"  continued  Judge  Gary.  "There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  It  was  intended  to  influence  people  to  main- 
tain prices  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  legitimately." 

The  Scope  of  the  Sherman  Law 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  Sherman  law  relates  only  to 
contracts  that  are  enforceable  between  the  parties?" 
asked   Representative   Littleton   of   New  York. 
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"No,  I  do  not  mean  that."  was  the  reply.  "Even  if 
they  agreed  without  contract  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  law." 

"Suppose,"  said  Mr.  Littleton,  "that  you  came  together 
and  by  disclosure,  each  to  the  other,  the  same  result  is 
accomplished,  to  wit :  the  maintenance  of  prices ;  the 
object  which  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  seeks  to  prohibit 
is  thus  accomplished,  is  it  not?" 

"No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  think  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  aimed 
at  an  agreement   or  the   result  of   an  agreement?" 

"I  think  it  was  aimed  at  an  agreement."  replied  the 
witness.  He  illustrated  his  point  by  saying :  "Suppose  two 
blacksmiths  are  walking  down  the  street.  One  asks, 
'What  are  you  charging  for  your  work?'  Getting  the 
facts,  he  replies  that  he  will  enforce  similar  charges.  I  do 
not  believe  such  a  transaction  would  involve  a  violation 
of   the   anti-trust   law." 

"The  point  I  am  making,"  said  i^Ir.  Littleton,  "is  that 
by  a  series  of  conferences  among  men,  each  understand- 
ing the  other,  a  tacit  agreement  is  reached.  Does  not  that 
effect  the  same  result  as  if  the  understanding  had  been 
reduced  to  writing?" 

"It   does   not,"    replied   the   witness. 

"Suppose  that  each  one  abides  by  the  understanding?" 

"Yes,  if  you  and  I  know  what  the  others  are  doing 
from  time  to  time,"  replied  Judge  Gary. 

The  Amount  Paid  to  the  Morgan  Syndicate 

Chairman  Stanley  made  tlie  statement  that  the  Morgan 
syndicate  which  financed  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration received  $137,000,000  in  stock  for  its  services, 
that  it  placed  $25,000,000  in  the  concern  and  that  its  profit 
for  promoting  was  the  difference  between  these  two  sums. 
Judge  Gary  said  that  Morgan  &  Co.  received  $129,000,000 
instead   of   $137,000,000    for   the   work   of    promotion. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Wall  street  and  I  do  not 
care  much  about  Wall  street,"  said  Judge  Gary  in  com- 
menting on  the  prices  of  steel  securities.  He  added  that 
intrinsic  value  did  not  always  measure  prices  in  the  ex- 
change of  securities  in  New  York.  It's  a  sad  thing,"  he 
commented,  "but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  values  are 
often  made  through  manipulations.  Steel  bonds  that  I  be- 
lieve are  as  good  as  gold  have  sold  as  low  as  68."  he  added. 

Would  Perfect  the  Sherman  Law 

Representative  Littleton  asked  the  witness  in  regard 
to  his  attitude  toward  amending  the  anti-trust  law. 
"Would  it  be  a  sensible  thing  for  Congress  to  create  a 
joint  committee  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  capital  and 
labor,  restrained  and  unrestrained  industries,  with  a  view 
of  organizing  and  preparing  an  elaborate  anti-trust  law 
which  would  meet  and  correct  the  situation,  which  would 
strengthen  the  law  where  it  needs  strengthening  and 
elaborate  it  where  it  needs  elaboration?" 

"I  would  welcome  such  a  plan  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  made  practicable,"  replied  Judge  Gary. 

Chairman  Stanley  asked  whether  increases  in  the  price 
of  products  had  been  the  result  in  part  in  increases  in 
the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding :  "There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  of  about  20  per 
cent,  since  the  Steel  Corporation  was  organized.  Hours 
have  been  shortened  and  Sunday  labor  abolished,  all  add- 
ing to  the  labor  cost."  Another  item  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  he  pointed  out,  is  the  voluntary  relief  plan, 
which  cost  the  corporation  $1,500,000  a  year.  Still  an- 
other item  of  expense  to  be  charged  up  to  labor  cost  was 
the  pensions  paid  to  superannuates. 

No  Agreement  with  Foreign  Makers 

"Is  there  a  gentlemen's  agreement  as  to  prices  and 
division  of  territory  between  the  L'nited  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  foreign  makers?"  Representative  Young  of 
Michigan  asked.  The  witness  replied  in  the  negative.  "I 
would  like,"  he  continued,  "if  it  is  not  in  violation  of  law. 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  foreign  makers 
whereby  we  may  meet  from  time  to  time  for  an  inter- 
change of  opinion." 

Replying  to  a  question  Judge  Gary  denied  emphatically 
that  American  and  foreign  makers  operated  under  an 
agreement  whereby  territory  in  which  each  should  sell  was 
defined,  and  that  a  fine  was  imposed  where  a  party  to  the 
agreement  violated  its  terms. 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  a  subsidiary  company  to 
enter  into  an  international  agreement  without  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  corporation  officials?"  Judge  Gary  replied 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  an  officer  of  a  subsidiary 
company  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  He  expressed 
doubt,  however,  that  any  one  connected  with  a  subsidiary 
company  would  attempt  to  effect  such  an  agreement  with- 
out the  authority  nf  the  corporation  officers. 

The  Corporation's  Minnesota  Railroads 

Judge  Gary  was  questioned  by  Chairman  Stanley  rela- 
tive to  the  operation  of  the  corporation's  railroads  in  the 
Mcsaba  region  of  Minnesota.  There  w-as  an  intimation 
in  the  question  that  the  Steel  and  Hill  roads  worked 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  that  proved  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  "independents." 

"There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  between  Mr.  Hill  and 
our  roads  to  keep  up  freight  rates  in  the  Lake  Superior 
country,"  Judge  Gary  said.  He  added  that  approximately 
the  present  rates  were  in  operation  before  Mr.  Hill  built 
his  road  in  northern  Minnesota.  Judge  Gary  said  that  un- 
der the  laws  administered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  Steel  Corporation's  roads  were  stopped 
from    discriminating    against   "independents." 

"You  could  charge  exorbitant  rates  to  all,  which  would 
mean  loss  to  your  competitors  and  do  no  harm  to  you?" 
suggested   Chairman   Stanley. 

"No,"  replied  Judge  Gary,  "The  rates  of  those  roads 
are  subject  to  inquiry  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission." 

He  Favors  Government  Supervision 

Representative  Bartlett  brought  up,  for  discussion  the 
question   of  "enforced   publicity." 

"Your  suggestion  of  government  publicity  and  close 
government  supervision  interests  me,"  said  Mr.  Bartlett. 
"You  went  so  far  as  to  say  there  should  be  some  depart- 
ment of  the  government  to  which  you  could  go  and  get 
advice  as  to  how  to  conduct  your  affairs.  You  thought 
the  government  should  even  have  the  authority  to  regu- 
late prices.     Did  you   mean  that?" 

"I  did,"  replied  the  witness.  ".\t  the  present  time  peo- 
ple identified  with  business  corporations  are  uncertain  as 
to  what  they  may  properly  do  within  the  law.  It  is  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  the  law  that  has 
interfered  with  business  prosperity.  A  feeling  of  unrest 
has  been  created.  There  should  be  some  way  for  us  tu 
be  informed  as  to  just  precisely  what  we  may  do  in  the 
management  of  our  business." 

Judge  Gary  suggested  that  the  corporations  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  under  a  federal  license  plan.  If  they 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  the  license  to  do  business 
in  interstate  commerce  could  be  revoked.  When  a  license 
was  revoked  the  corporation  affected  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts.  "I  would  not  get  away  from  the 
courts  as  the  final  arbiter  on  these  questions."  he  said. 
"That  is  all  important,  that  is  the  salvation  of  this  coun- 
try." 

Mr,  Bartlett  suggested  that  such  a  federal  law  would 
in  all  probability  interfere  with  the  power  of  state  gov- 
ernments to  regulate  and  tax  corporations  within  their 
limits. 

"The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  railroads  em- 
ployed in  interstate  commerce,  would  it  not?"  observed 
the  witness.  "What  we  want  is  to  conduct  our  business 
without  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  law  that  now  surround 
us." 


Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  on  the  Stand 

The  question  of  Lhiited  States  Steel  directors  w^ho  hold 
places  on  the  governing  boards  of  railroads  was  considered 
while  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  was  on  the  stand.  Chairman 
Stanley  pointed  out  that  three  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road directors,  Frick,  Griscom  and  Roberts,  serve  in  the 
directorate  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

"Has  any  question  ever  been  raised  by  the  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  to  the  propriety  of  three  of 
their  number  serving  in  like  capacity  on  the  board  of 
United  States  Steel  ?"  Mr.  Stanley  asked. 

"No."  replied  the  witness,  who  testified  that  he  was  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  he  said,  owned  stock  in 
the  Cambria  and  Pennsylvania  steel  companies  and  gave 
orders  for  rails  to  the  Cambria,  Pennsylvania  and  United 
States  Steel  concerns.  He  said  Steel  Corporation  directors 
who  were  also  directors  of  the  railroad  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  determining  prices  for  rails.  The  price  of  rails  never 
came  before  the  directorate  of  either  corporation  when 
he  was  present.  They  were  iixed  by  purchasing  and  selling 
agents.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  once,  before  he  became  a 
Steel  director,  he  told  President  McCrea  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  that  prices  quoted  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  rails  based  on  new  specifications  were  too 
high.  .Vt  his  instance  Mr.  McCrea  saw  Mr.  Gary,  "and  the 
Steel  Corporation  satisfactorily  modified  its  price."  Mr. 
Roberts  cited  the  by-laws  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  prohibited  directors  from 
voting  on  contracts  between  the  companies. 

"How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  price  of  rails  since  1899?"  Representative 
Beall  asked. 

"I  think  because  the  rate — $28  a  ton — is  fair  alike  to  all 
parties  concerned,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts.  "Prosperity  for 
the  shipper  means  prosperity  for  the  transportation  com- 
pany. It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
to  beat  prices  down.  We  want  the  shipper  to  be  prosper- 
ous.    It  is  to  our  advantage." 

In  answering  questions  as  to  the  cost  of  making  steel 
rails  Mr.  Roberts  said  he  did  not  believe  Andrew  Carnegie 
made  a  profit  out  of  steel  rails  sold  at  $16  a  ton,  as  testi- 
lied  by  Mr.  Carnegie  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  1909. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  the  jump  in  the  price  of  steel 
rails  from  $16  a  ton  in  1899  to  ?28  a  ton  in  1900?"  Mr. 
Beall  asked. 

"An  agreement  among  the  railmakers  forced  by  de- 
structive competition,"  replied  Mr.  Roberts. 

"Prior  to  1900,  when  there  was  a  'pool,'  prices  were 
stable,"  said  Mr.  Beall.  "In  1898  and  1899,  when  there  was 
no  pool,  prices  went  down.  Now  since  1900,  with  a  pool 
in  existence,  prices  are  up  again.     Is  that  correct?" 

Mr.  Roberts  replied  that  prices  had  not  materially 
dropped  since  1900,  owing  to  changed  conditions  and  the 
"law  of  reason."  He  replied  in  general  terms,  saying  that 
the  "law  of  reason"  overlooked  extremes. 

"What  are  these  changed  conditions  that  you  speak 
of?"  Mr.  Roberts  was  asked. 

"In  the  last  ten  years,"  he  replied,  "people  in  private 
and  public  life  have  begun  to  regard  many  questions  in  a 
new  light.  I  for  one  and  probably  you  gentlemen  were 
brought  up  in  an  age  when  we  looked  upon  competition 
as  a  warfare.  I  think  we  have  all  changed  our  views. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  were  developed  under  de- 
structive conditions.  As  a  result  you  see  the  conditions 
of  to-day.  Competition  is  absolutely  eliminated.  The 
producer  as  well  as  the  consumer  is  protected."  He 
further  stated  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration business  men  in  this  country  had  new  ideals 
which  governed  them  to  avert  destructive  competition. 
"I  believe,"  he  continued,  "that  through  the  Gary  dinners 
men  in  the  steel  business  have  accomplished  great  results 
for  the  benefit  of  all  by  the  application  of  good,  common, 
American  sense.  Example  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  this  world." 


James  Gayley  Called  to  Testify 

James  Gayley,  who  was  first  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  up  to  January,  1909,  was 
called  to  the  witness  stand  June  9  when  the  investigation 
was  resumed  by  the  Stanley  committee.  Mr.  Gayley  testi- 
fied that  he  became  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  in  1885.  In  1892  he  became  one  of  Andrew 
Carnegie's  partners.  The  early  part  of  his  testimony  was 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  growth  of  the  Carnegie 
properties  from  1885  until  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  He  was  also  questioned  relative  to  the  policy 
that  marked  Mr.  Carnegie's  administration  of  his  iron 
and  steel  properties. 

"What  was  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Company  as  to 
fixing  the  prices  of  steel  rails?"  the  witness  was  asked. 

"As  a  rule  steel  rails  were  standard  in  price.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  known  what  the  prices  of  steel  rails 
w-ere.  For  a  long  period  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany practically  fixed  the  price  of  rails.  Other  roads  de- 
ferred purchasing  until  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  placed 
its  orders.  I  recall  Mr.  Carnegie  saying  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania had  given  him  an  order  for  60.000  tons  without  in- 
i-estigating  the  price.  That  seemed  to  be  understood." 
When   prices   were   changed,   ^Ir.   Gayley  added,   it   was 


usually    due   to   suggestions    from   the   railroad    presidents 
that  the  price  ought  to  be  lower. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  he  said, 
every  company  was  absolutely  independent,  taking  what- 
ever prices  it  could  get  on  steel  products  other  than  rails. 
Asked  about  price  fixing  and  agreements,  he  said  there 
were  periods  of  war  between  steel  companies  which 
brought  prices  down.  This  practice,  he  declared,  was  de- 
structive, and  competition  was  carried  to  severe  limits. 
"It  was  a  fight  and  shake  hands."  he  said.  "They  nuule 
agreements  to  recuperate,  and  then  there  would  be  an- 
other fight.  Agreements  were  necessary  from  time  to 
time,  or  ultimately  one  company  would  have  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  business." 

Mr.  Gayley  was  asked  about  the  value  of  the  Carnegie 
properties  at  the  time  H.  C.  Frick  was  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion with  Mr.  Carnegie.  At  a  previous  hearing  Judge 
Gary  had  said  the  value  at  the  time  was  $76,000,000.  Mr. 
Gayley  said  that  while  $76,000,000  was  the  book  value  of 
the  Carnegie  properties  it  did  not  represent  anything  like 
their  real  potental  value  or  earning  capacity.  Being  asked 
if  any  additions  had  been  made  to  the  Carnegie  Company's 
property  after  it  had  been  appraised  at  a  book  value  of 
$76,000,000  and  before  it  was  sold  to  the  Steel  Corporation 
for  almost  $500,000,000,  he  replied  : 

"The  company  was  always  building  and  expanding  its 
works  and  acquiring  more  property." 

"What  was  the  growth  of  the  Carnegie  Company  from 
1885  to  the  time  of  absorption  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation?"  asked  Representative  Young. 

"The  growth  was  tremendous."  said  Mr.  Gayley.  "The 
Homestead  plant,  for  instance,  has  grown  from  one  mill 
to  'a  city  of  mills.' " 

He  declared  that  new  methods  of  manufacturing  steel 
had  advanced  the  values  of  the  properties. 

Mr.  Gayley  denied  any  personal  knowledge  that  .\ndrew 
Carnegie  had  threatened  to  build  a  tube  mill  at  Conneaut 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Morgan  interests  to  terms, 
as  charged  by  John  W.  Gates. 

"The  Carnegie  Company  had  not  actually  started  on  the 
plant,"  he  said,  "but  the  ground  had  been  bought — 5,000 
acres  at  Conneaut,  on  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Carnegie  had  not 
decided  whether  he  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
tubing  or  wire  to  use  our  surplus  raw  materials.  It  is 
true  that  the  National  Tube  Company,  a  Morgan  concern, 
which  had  been  purchasing  its  raw  materials  of  us,  erected 
a  steel  plant  of  its  own.  They  left  us,  we  did  not  leave 
them.  Mr.  Carnegie  thought  of  branching  out  so  as  to  use 
the  excess  material." 

"In  other  words,"  suggested  Chairman  Stanley,  "when 
the  Morgan  company  ceased  to  purchase  of  the  Carnegie 
mill  you  planned  to  branch  out  so  as  to  use  this  same 
amount  of  material  yourselves?" 

"That  is  about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Gayley. 

"There  has  been  a  suggestion,"  said  Representative 
Young,  "that  l\Ir.  Carnegie's  announcement  that  he  in- 
tended to  build  a  tube  mill  was  merely  a  threat  made  as  a 
means  of  aiding  him  in  disposing  of  his  iron  and  steel 
holdings." 

Mr.  Gayley  insisted  that  plans  were  made  in  good  faith 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  build  a  tube  mill.  He  further  said  he 
had  never  heard  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  threatened  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  and  that  this 
plan  had  prompted  the  Morgan  group  to  buy  out  Mr. 
Carnegie  at  a  figure  double  the  amount  he  had  asked  for 
his  properties  before  that  time.  He  said  the  road  was 
already  in  existence,  and  required  only  the  construction 
of  40  miles  to  the  works  at  Braddock,  Pa. 

"Was  Carnegie  willing  to  sell  his  steel  plants  at  that 
time?"  asked  Mr.  Young. 

"Well,  I  should  say  that  he  was  willing,"  replied  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Gayley  said  that  he  was  not  active  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  Carnegie  holdings  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  that  he  had  approved 
the  trade  as  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

4  «  » 

The  Carpenter-Tew  Company  is  the  new  name  of  the 
Carpenter-Kerlin  Gear  &  Machine  Company,  which  coin- 
cident with  changing  its  corporate  name  moved  the  factory 
and  office  to  Factory  5  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Building,  67 
Thirty-fifth  street  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  The  removal  was 
necessitated  to  secure  enlarged  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing cut  gears  of  all  descriptions,  a  class  of  gears  to  which 
the  company  has  devoted  special  attention. 
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The  Steam-Hydraulic  Forging  Press 

Its  Field  of  Usefulness  and  That  of  the  Forging 
Hammer 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  held  in  Pittsburgh,  May  30  to  June  2.  a  paper 
was  presented  under  the  joint  authorship  of  Berthold  Ger- 
dau,  of  Dijsseldorf,  Germany,  and  George  iMesta,  president 
of  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  discuss-- 
ing  power  forgings.  with  special  reference  to  the  steam- 
hydraulic  forging  press.  While  not  so  stated,  a  sectional 
drawing  was  given  of  the  forging  press  made  by  the  Mesta 
Machine  Company  under  rights  obtained  from  Haniel  & 
Lueg,  Dusseldorf.  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of 
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Fig.    1. — Scheme    ot*    Operation    of    Steam-Hydraulic    Forging    Press. 

reproducing  the  sectional  drawing  as  instructive  material 
to  supplement  the  extended  illustrated  article  printed  in 
The  Iron  Age  of  January  5,  this  year.  The  authors' 
opinions  of  the  field  of  the  forging  hammer  and  that  of 
the  forging  press  are  also  given  in  the  subjoined,  leaving 
the  reader  to  obtain  a  full  copy  of  the  paper  if  he  desires 
to  follow  the  calculations  of  the  power  requirements  in 
terms  of  the  steam  consumption  of  the  steam  hammer,  and 
of  the  hydraulic  press  in  which  the  pressure  of  water  is 
furnished  by  a  separate  pumping  engine  and  of  the  so- 
called  steam-hydraulic  press  in  which,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  water  under  pressure  is  supplied  in  connection 
with  the  steam  intensifies 

The  press  consists  of  a  heavy  base  U.  Fig.  1,  and  four 
uprights  XX,  supporting  the  hydraulic  and  steam  cylinders 
above.  6"  and  T  are  the  dies,  the  upper  one  being  carried 
by  the  cross-head  H.  This  cross-head  is  moved  into  posi- 
tion for  forging  by  the  use  of  the  steam  cylinders  RR. 
Pressure  for  forging  is  obtained  by  admission  of  steam 
into  the  top  of  cylinder  A,  which  moves  the  piston  down- 
ward and  forces  rod  C  into  the  hydraulic  cylinder  P. 
This  action  again  causes  the  plunger  D  to  move  down- 
ward, carrying  with  it  the  cross-head  and  tlie  upper  die. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a  steam-actuated  intensifier. 


Hydraulic  cylinders  FF  are  for  the  purpose  of  balanc- 
ing the  cross-head  H.  These  cylinders,  hydraulic  cylinder 
P  and  about  one-third  the  air  chamber  W  are  filled  with 
water.  The  air  chamber  connects  through  the  check  valve 
V  to  the  cylinder  P.  The  air  pressure  is  pumped  up  to 
about  100  lb.,  which  is  sufficient  to  move  the  piston  rod  C 


Fig.   2. — Surface   Effect   of  the   Hammer   Process. 

to  the  top  of  its  steam  cylinder.  The  areas  of  plunger  D 
and  of  cylinders  FF  are  equal,  so  that  the  plunger  D,  car- 
rying the  cross-head,  is  always  balanced.  By  opening  the 
check  valve  V,  allowing  water  to  flow  from  the  hydraulic 
cylinder  to  the  air  chamber,  and  admitting  steam  to  cylin- 
ders RR,  the  cross-head  can  be  raised  to  any  position,  and 
similarly,  it  can  be  lowered. 

In  referring  to  the  purely  hydraulic  press,  the  point 
is  made  that  the  process  of  forging  does  not  always  re- 
quire all  of  the  pressure  maintained  in  the  accumulator,  but 
on  the  average  only  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
is  needed,  the  remaining  40  to  50  per  cent,  being  lost  in  the 
controlling  valve.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  for  a 
drawing  operation,  like  the  drawing  of  the  tubes,  the  con- 
tinuous full  pressure  stroke  of  the  maximum  length  for 
which  the  hydraulic  press  is  built  is  an  advantage.  In 
respect  to  the  economy  of  the  steam-hydraulic  press  con- 


Fig.    3. — Mass   Effect   of   the   Forging   Press. 

siderable  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  no  dead  vol- 
ume of  clearance  has  to  be  filled  before  the  iriotion  of  the 
steam  piston  against  its  full  resistance  begins.  The  point 
is  that  the  intensifier  plunger  floats  on  the  water  at  all 
times. 

What  the  authors  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  field 
of  the  hammer  and  that  of  the  press  is  in  brief  as  fol- 
lows: The  small  hammer,  operated  by  steam  or  com- 
pressed air,  has  held  its  own  for  small  work.  Small  pieces 
cool  quickly  and,  as  a  rule,  require  a  finer  surface  finish 
than  is  demanded  in  large  forgings.  The  force  of  the 
impact  increases  as  the  forging  cools  so  that  work  is  done 
on  the  surface  of  the  forging  even  when  it  is  quite  cool. 
The  press,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  powerless  to  do  any 
work  on  the  cold  piece  unless  the  anvil  surface  was  reduced 
very  much.  Thus  the  hammer  will  probably  always  be 
used  for  small  work  and  for  making  tools,  because  tool 
steel  must  not  be  heated  as  much  as  machinery  steel  or 
wrought  iron. 

The  features  which  make  the  hammer  desirable  for 
small  work  make  it  undesirable  for  large  work.  The  ham- 
mer acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  material,  driving  the  sur- 
face over  the  core  without  compressing  the  latter,  as  in 
Fig.  2.  The  press  on  the  other  hand,  exerts  a  continuous 
pressure,  which  forces  the  semi-fluid  material  of  the  forg- 
ing to  flow  under  compression  as  in  Fig.  3,  which  process 
tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  material.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  from  the  standpoint  of  improving  the  quality 
of  material  of  forgings  the  press  is  superior  to  the  ham- 
mer. 

■>  «  » 

The  De  Bats  Crucible  Steel  Company,  recently  organ- 
ized, has  erected  a  new  plant  at  Zelienople,  Pa.,  along  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Harmony 
&  Xew  Castle  interurban  railroad.  It  will  contain  12  cru- 
cible melting  pots  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  castings, 
such  as  automobile  gears,  crank  shafts,  pinions  and  other 
high  grade  specialties.  The  company  has  a  special  process 
of  tempering  its  castings  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
sand  and  has  made  some  interesting  experiments.  A  recent 
test  consisted  of  a  casting  being  forged  into  a  drill,  prop- 
erly tempered,  and  was  then  used  to  penetrate  a  section 
of  high  carbon  hardened  spring  steel.  The  company  will 
be  prepared  to  operate  about  July  I.  Louis  De  Bats  has 
charge  of  the  plant,  while  A.  G.  Zehner  is  secretary. 
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The  No.  2  Structural  Mill,  South  Works,  Illinois  Steel  Company 


Paralleling  its  present  No.  i  structural  mill  at  its  South 
Works,  Chicago,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  is  just  com- 
pleting the  erection  of  mill  Xo.  2.  The  beginning  of  con- 
struction work  was  authorized  in  October,  iyo9,  and  the 
test  run  was  made  May  II  last.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  piece  to  go  through  the  new  mill,  an  8-in.  I- 
beani,  passed  inspection  as  a  salable  product. 

Steel  for  the  new  mill  will  be  drawn  from  the  present 
No.  2  blooming  mill,  the  output  of  which  was  taken  for- 
merly by  the  Bay  View  mills  at  Milwaukee.  When  the 
billets  for  those  mills  began  to  be  supplied  from  Gary,  as 
they  now  are,  Xo.  2  blooming  mill  was  without  an  outlet 
in  finished  material.  The  new  mill  will  absorb  this  output. 
It  is  designed  to  run  on  the  lighter  structural  shapes,  from 
3  to  S-in.  angles  and  beams,  and  channels  from  4  in.  up  to 
and  including  8  in. 

The  Xo.  I  structural  mill  has  been  rolling  beams  and 
channels  from  6  in.  up  to  and  including  20  in.,  angles  4x4 
up  to  8  X  8  in.,  and  Z-bars  from  4  to  6  in.  The  smaller 
sizes  heretofore  have  been  rolled  at  Milwaukee  and  more 
recently  at  Gary  also.  The  new  No.  2  mill  will  round  out, 
therefore,  the  present  South  Works  capacity  by  supplying 
the  lighter  sections,  while  the  equipment  of  the  No.  I  mill 
is  to  be  expanded  to  permit  rolling  the  full  range  of  sizes 
up  to  and  including  24-in.  beams.  The  new  mill  will  also 
roll  rail  angle  bars  and  continuous  joints.  The  new  con- 
struction W'ill  provide  an  estimated  capacity  of  12,000  tons 
monthly. 

Safety  of  Employees  Considered 

In  the  equipping  of  this  mill  unusual  importance  has 
been  attached  to  precautions  for  the  safety  of  employees. 
The  inclosing  of  all  gearing  with  heavy  steel  casings  has 
been  made  uniform  for  all  rotating  parts  and  has  been 
extended  to  the  building  of  steel  lockers  around  switch- 
boards. Very  noticeable  also  is  the  extent  to  which  run- 
ways and  safety  walks  have  been  provided.  Wherever 
there  are  lamps  to  be  trimmed  and  machinery  to  be  oiled 
platforms  have  been  built,  so  that  for  those  who  have  this 
work  to  do  the  risk  of  falling  or  becoming  entangled  is 
well  nigh  eliminated.  For  example,  a  continuous  railed 
platform    has    been    built    through    the    roof    trusses    and 


extending  the  entire  length  of  the  mill  building.  From  this 
all  lamps  may  be  trimmed  and  all  of  the  electric  feeder 
wires  distributing  current  through  the  mill  are  at  once 
accessible.     For   the   crane   men   an   outside   stairway   has 

,  been  provided,  and  a  gallery  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building  at  the  height  of  the  crane  runway.  From  this 
entrance  may  be  had  through  a  door  in  each  bay  of  the 
building   directly   on   the   cranes.     The   cranes   themselves 

.  carry  platforms  on  both  sides  and  also  cross  platforms  for 
the  trolley. 

The  general  layout  of  the  new  mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
The  complete  rolling,  from  roughing  to  finishing  pass,  is 
accomplished  through  eight  stands  with  a  total  of  ten 
passes.  Rolls  in  the  first  four  stands  are  2-high,  24.  in. 
in  diameter  and  44  in.  long.  The  fifth  stand  is  3-high. 
with  rolls  24  in.  in  diameter  and  48  in.  long.  The  sixth 
stand  is  3-high,  with  rolls  21  in.  in  diameter  and  48  in. 
long.  The  seventh  and  eighth  stands  are  2-high,  with 
rolls  21  in.  in  diameter  and  36  in.  long.  The  return  cross- 
over is  a  diagonal  table  between  stands  X'o.  5  and  No.  6, 
each  of  which  affords  two  passes,  the  direction  of  the 
piece  being  reversed  through  them. 

Duplicate  Housings  and  Rolls 

The  mill  is  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  duplicate 
housings,  rolls  and  fittings,  which  are  built  up  on  shoes 
convenient  to  the  mill.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
changing  of  rolls  to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
as  the  stands  already  fitted  with  rolls  and  guides  are  lifted 
complete  by  the  crane  to  their  positions  in  the  mill.  The 
roll  table  speed  is  designed  to  be  550  ft.  per  min.,  so  that 
from  the  time  the  bloom  enters  the  first  stand  of  rolls  until 
it  is  finished  and  on  the  hot  beds  the  elapsed  time  of  rolling 
will  approximate  2  min. 

/      Roll    Speeds    and   Distances: 

Distance  between  stands. 


Stand 

1 

Xo. 

R.  P.M. 

27 

Nos.   of  stands. 
1  and  2 

Feet. 
26 

7 

35 

2  and  3 

35 

3 

50 

3  and  4 

55 

4 

65 

4  and  5 

76 

.-> 

80 

6  and  7 

145 

6 

ICO 

7  and  8 

135 

/ 

120 

8 

stand    and    last    saw 

135 

8 

130 

L 

ast 

saw    to    hot    bed 

11 
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Fig,   2 — No.  2   Structural   Mill.   Looking  Toward   the  Blooming  Mill.     The   Encasing  of   the  Table   Drives  is  Conspicuous. 


A  general  view  of  the  mill  room  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  hot  beds  from  the  mill  end.  Fig  4 
shows  one  half  of  the  loading  beds  out  under  the  yard 
cranes.  Reference  to  Fig.  i  will  show  the  facility  with 
which  the  material  can  be  handled  for  cooling,  classifica- 
tion, distribution  and  loading.  The  hot  saw  runout  table 
traverses  the  middle  of  the  hot  beds.  Material  may  be 
moved  from  this  to  right  or  left,  following  which  the 
duplicate  arrangement  of  roller  straighteners.  runout  tables 
and  transfer  beds  permits  a  rapid  shifting  of  material  to 
gag-press  shears  or  cold  saw,  while  the  overhead  yard 
cranes  and  parallel  loading  tracks  afford  every  facility  for 
stocking,  loading  and  shipping. 

The  general  mill  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Stand- 
ard Engineering  Company,  Ellwood  City.  Pa.,  and  the  fin- 
ishing end  equipment  by  the  Johnston  &  Jennings  Company. 
Cleveland.  The  three  hot  saws  shown  in  Fig.  5  were  built 
by   the   United    Engineering   &    Foundry   Company.    Pitts- 


burgh, as  were  the  two  roller  straighteners,  the  angle 
shears  and  cold  saws  shown  in  the  view  of  the  loading 
beds  given  in  Fig.  4. 

Mill  Electrically  Driven  £md  Controlled 

The  mill  is  electrically  driven  and  controlled.  The 
electrical  installation  was  worked  out  with  elaborate  care, 
and  in  both  motor  room  and  mill  room  operating  switches 
and  controls  are  carefully  grouped  and  protected.  The  mill 
table  motors  are  all  equipped  with  General  Electric  auto- 
matic reversing  controllers.  There  are  but  two  operating 
pulpits,  and  after  the  piece  is  on  the  approach  table  only 
two  men  are  required  for  the  operation  of  the  mill.  The 
mill  motors  are  Crocker-Wheeler  direct  current  FW  and 
DW  types  and  are  interchangeable  for  all  of  the  tables  as 
well  as  the  crane  trolleys.  The  number  of  spare  motor 
parts  necessary  to  be  carried  is  thus  greatly  reduced. 

In  driving  the  table  rolls  a  slight  departure  from  prac- 
tice elsewhere  has   been  adopted.     Instead  of   driving  the 


Limited  by  the  Previous  E.\i5tence  of  No.  2  Blooming  Mill  at  One   End  and  the  Yard  Cranes  at  the  Finishing  End. 
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Fig. 


3 — The  Hot  Beds,   Looking  Toward  the   Finisliing   End.   Only  One  Set  of  Roller  Straighteners  is  Shown,  the  Duplicate  Not  Having 

Been   Installed   as  Yet. 


shaft  which  carries  the  bevel  pinions  from  a  spur  pinion 
mounted  directly  on  the  armature  shaft  of  the  motor,  this 
spur  pinion  is  mounted  between  two  solid  outboard  bear- 
ings on  a  separate  shaft  which  is  coupled  to  the  armature 
shaft  by  a  flexible  coupling  of  the  rubber  bufTer  tj'pe.  The 
shocks  are  thus  taken  up  in  these  bearings  and  couplings. 
That  the  motors  are  protected  thereby  has  already  been 
established. 

To  meet  the  power  requirements  of  the  new  mill  the 
present  power  plant  is  being  enlarged  by  the  installation 
of  two  unusually  large  Rateau  horizontal  type  mixed  pres- 
sure turbo-generators.  Each  of  these  units  will  deliver 
3000  kw  turning  at  1500  r.p.m.  The  turbines  will  operate 
ordinarily  on  low  pressure  steam  exhausted  at  from  16  to 
20    lb.    absolute    from    two    simple    reversing    rolling    mill 


engines  and  two  twin  tandem  compound  engines  together 
with  their  auxiliaries.  This  exhaust  steam  is  delivered 
through  five  Rateau  regenerators,  where  the  pressure  is 
equalized  by  absorption.  Live  steam,  when  used,  will  be 
introduced  into  the  turbines  through  separate  connections 
and  nozzles  into  a  high  pressure  stage  from  which  it  will 
work  into  the  low  pressure. 

The  Crocker-Wheeler  generators  of  this  set  deliver 
direct  to  the  mill  driving  motors  a  three  phase  25  cycle 
current  at  2200  volts.  An  auxiliary  500  kw  motor  gen- 
erator set  supplies  direct  current  for  the  crane  and  mill 
table  motors.  The  auxiliary  equipment  for  the  generating 
plant  is  of  Worthington  type.  The  condensers  are  of  that 
recent  design  with  auxiliary  baffle  plate  cooling  arrange- 
ment.    The  air  pumps  are  11  x  17  x  l8-in.  Laidlaw-Dunn- 


Fig.    -1 — The    Transfer    Btd; 


in   the   Finishing  Yard,   Under  Construction.    The 
Finishing  End. 


Yard   Cranes  Extend   Over    Both  Ko.    1   and  No.   2  Mill 
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Fig.  .5 — Three  Motor-Driven  Hot  Saws  and  Hot  Saw  Table. 


Fig.  S — Gas  Main  and  \'aives  for   Reheating  Furnaces. 


Fis. 


-The  Ma 


Pig.  7— One  of  tlie  Crocker-Wheeler  Mill  Motor  Drives,  Showing  the 

Complete  Encasement  of  Moving  Parts;  the  Cable  Sheaves 

Are   To   Be   Inclosed   Also. 

Gordon  type.  The  circulating  water  for  the  condensers 
and  for  the  entire  mill  is  supplied  from  two  24-in.  motor 
drivein  DeLaval  centrifugal  pumps  with  an  approximate 
capacity   of   18,000  gal.   per  min.     An   additional  pump  is 


Structural  Mill;  Westinghouse,  3,000   h.p.    Motor   3nd    iievel    Gear   Drive, 

also  installed  as  a  spare.  This  water  is  delivered  from  a 
distance  of  approximately  5000  ft,  through  a  48-in,  riveted 
steel  pipe. 

Method  of  Driving  and  Starting 

The  mill  is  driven  by  two  Westinghouse  induction 
motors  isolated  from  the  mill  in  the  motor  room  wing  of 
the  mill  building.  The  main  drive  has  a  normal  continuous 
rating  of  3000  hp  at  a  speed  of  91  r.p.m.  and  drives  seven 
of  the  eight  stands.  The  finishing  rolls  are  driven  sepa- 
rately by  a  motor  of  the  same  tvpe.  rated  at  1000  hp.  Both 
motors  have  large  overload  capacities.  The  seven  trains 
are  driven  from  a  main  shaft  carrying- bevel  driving  pinions 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  shaft  being  coupled  direct  to  the 
rotor  shaft  of  the  motor.  The  finishing  rolls  are  driven 
direct. 

Mounted  on  the  base  of  the  main  motor  a  most  advan- 
tageous device  has  been  installed  for  starting  and  for  turn- 
ing the  mill  over.  A  Westinghouse  mill  type  No.  3  series 
wound  50  hp  motor  is  here  adapted  to  serve  as  a  "barring 
motor."  It  drives  from  a  sliding  pinion  mounted  on  its 
armature  shaft.  This  pinion  engages  with  teeth  on  the 
circumference  of  the  main  motor  flywheel  and  is  thrown 
in  and  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  cylinder  and 
lever.  It  is  apparent  that  a  distinct  economy  in  current 
consumption  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  large  motor  is 
efi'ected   when   it  is  possible  to   place  the   mill  in   motion 
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Fig.  9 — Reheating  Furnaces  and  Cliarging  Cranes,  No.   2  Structural    ^lill.    South    Works. 


through  some  other  means.  The  inertia  of  the  large  motor 
also  makes  very  diflficult  any  movement  of  the  mill  through 
a  fraction  of  a  turn,  whereas  with  the  small  barring  motor 
this  becomes  very  easy. 

Auxiliary  Equipment 

To  meet  the  probable  requirements  of  the  new  mill  the 
Vieating  capacity  of  No.  2  blooming  mill  is  being  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  soaking  pits.     It  is  estimated  that 


about  50  per  cent,  of  the  blooms  will  be  rolled  direct.  The 
balance  will  require  reheating,  and  for  this  purpose  two 
five-door  reheating  furnaces  have  been  installed.  These 
are  shown  in  Fig.  9,  which  is  a  view  from  the  structural 
mill  end  looking  toward  the  blooming  mill.  The  two  five- 
ton  charging  cranes  for  these  furnaces  are  also  shown. 
These  were  built  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Company,  as 
were  all  of  the  cranes  in  the  mill.  These  charging  cranes 
are  of  the  latest  type,  in  which  the  cage  is  rigid  instead  of 


Fig.    10 — .Mliance   Five-Ton  Charging  Crane   for  the   Reheating  Furnaces, 
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tilting  with  the  charging  arm.  The  charging  arm  in  this 
type  swings  on  a  quadrant  and  apparently  operates  with 
greater  facility  than  when  the  entire  cage"  swings.  Fig.  10 
shows  one  of  these  cranes. 

Gas  for  the  reheating  furnaces  is  generated  in  two 
Hughes  mechanically  poked  gas  producers.  These  are 
located  in  a  separate  producer  house  which  parallels  the 
motor  room  leanto  of  the  main  building.  The  producers 
are  erected  at  a  level  which  permits  easy  loading  of  the 
ashes  into  cars.  The  coal  for  charging  is  hauled  in  the 
cars  up  an  incline  and  over  track  hoppers  which  discharge 
directly  into  the  gas  producers.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  installation  of  a  third  producer.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
rear  of  the  reheating  furnaces,  the  gas  mains  and  valves. 

The  crane  equipment  includes  12  cranes  in  all,  of  which 
the  principal  are  two  50-ton  cranes  in  the  mill  room,  each 
w'ith  15-ton  auxiliaries;  one  50-ton  crane  in  the  motor  room, 
and  a  15-ton  crane  spanning  the  cooling  beds.  These  cranes 
are  not  equipped  with  mechanical  brakes  but  are  controlled 
by  a  system  of  dynamic  braking  which  involves  a  motor  to 
generator  conversion  of  the  hoist  motors. 

The  general  building  dimensions  and  proportions  will 
be  apparent  from  the  layout  in  Fig.  i.  The  building  and 
machinery  foundations  are  of  mass  concrete.  The  waste 
water  is  carried  ofT  in  concrete  sewers.  Some  of  these  are 
open  to  the  surface  and  are  covered  with  steel  floor  plates. 
Through  these  open  conduits  the  circulating  water  also  is 
conducted  in  pipes  hung  on  brackets  from  the  sides  of  the 
passage,  so  that  the  pipes  are  thus  easily  accessible  for 
repair.  A  concrete  pit  for  collecting  scale  is  built  in  the 
mil!  building,  into  which  drains  the  water  carrying  scale 
from  under  the  rolls.  The  scale  settles  and  the  water  runs 
off  through  a  screened  gate.  Over  the  pit  a  runway  carries 
a  trolley  and  clamshell  bucket  built  by  the  Modern  Steel 
Structural  Company,  Waukesha.  Wis.,  and  by  this  means 
the  scale  is  loaded  directly  into  cars. 

For  lighting,  flaming  arcs  are  used  in  the  mill  room  and 
Cooper-Hewitt  lamps  in  the  motor  room. 

Fig.  7  shows  how  rnoving  parts  are  encased  for  the 
safetj'  of  workmen. 

♦-•-♦ 

Steam  Engineers'  Convention 

Large  Display   of  Engineering  Specialties 
at  Philadelphia 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  .\merican  Order  of 
Steam  Engineers  held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  5  to  9  inclusive.  In  connection 
with  the  convention  was  held  the  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
hibit of  the  American  Supply  Men's  Association.  The 
headquarters  of  both  organizations  were  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple,  where  the  exhibit  of  the  Supply  As- 
sociation was  also  held.  Business  sessions  of  the  council 
were  held  each  day,  while  the  exhibition  was  open  from  9 
a.  m.  to  10:30  p.  m.,  except  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  and  Wednesday  evening,  when  special  enter- 
tainment was  provided.  The  afternoons  of  each  day  were 
principally  given  to  the  entertainment  of  the  members  and 
visiting  delegates.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  an  excursion  was 
given  on  the  Delaware  River,  while  on  Thursday  after- 
noon ■  an  outing  was  held  at  Washington  Park.  On 
Wednesday  evening  a  silver  jubilee  banquet  was  held  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall.  The  sessions  of  the  council  were 
all  of  an  executive  nature.  On  the  closing  day  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  Supreme  chief  engineer,  Lewis 
G.  Schlehner,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  first  assistant,  George  W. 
Goodwin.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  recording  engineer,  Florian  J. 
Armbruster ;  corresponding  engineer,  C.  F.  Noble.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.;  treasurer  engineer,  Thomas  J.  Donovan.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  trustees,  William  Pairent,  Philadelphia;  D. 
B.  Heilman,  Reading.  Pa.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Coplay,  Pa. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Allen- 
town.  Pa. 

The  .\merican  Supply  Men's  Association  also  held  its 
annual  meeting  during  the  week  and  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  was  announced :  President,  Henry 
Winner,  Garlock  Packing  Company;  vice-president,  Frank 
^Martin,  of  Jenkins  Brothers:  secretary,  Fred  L.  Jahn,  of 
Watson  &  McDaniel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  treasurer,  John 
W.  Armour,  representing  Power.  The  director  of  ex- 
hibits, who  is  appointed  yearly  by  the  president,  has  not 
yet  been  named.  The  exhibit  of  the  association  was  larger 
than  had  been  expected.     The  arrangement  of  the  booths 


was  uniform  throughout,  and  the  space  allotted  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  exhibitors,  a  number 
being  foned  to  make  their  displays  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
that  which  had  been  provided.  A  number  of  very  attrac- 
tive displays  were  made  and  the  exhibition,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  H.  G.  McConnaughy,  Dearborn 
Drug  &  Chemical  Company,  is  said  to  be  the  best  the  as- 
sociation has  ever  held.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  ex- 
hibitors : 

Trill  Indicator  Company.  Corry,  Pa.,  emergency  spe- 
cialties: Schade  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
valves,  emergency  specialties :  .Anchor  Packing  Company, 
Xew  York,  packing :  Garlock  Packing  Company.  Palmyra, 
X.  v..  packing :  McLeod  &  Henry  Company.  Troy,  X.  Y., 
steel  mixture  boiler  settings:  R.  &  J.  Dick,  Ltd..  Philadel- 
phia Pa.,  belting ;  Ohio  Blower  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
steam  specialties ;  France  Packing  Company  Philadelphia, 
valve  and  piston  packing ;  Cyrus  Borgner  Company.  Phila- 
delphia, firebrick  boiler  settings;  Underfeed  Stoker  Com- 
pany of  America,  Chicago  111.,  stokers :  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  machinery  and  supplies ;  A.  B.  Bot- 
field  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  firebrick  cements,  furnace  de- 
signs; Keystone  Lubricating  Company.  Philadelphia,  oils, 
greases ;  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  oils ; 
H.  Belfield  Company,  Philadelphia,  valves,  etc. :  Crandall 
Packing  Company.  Palmyra,  X.  Y.,  packing;  Elisha 
Webb  &  Son  Company,  Philadelphia,  blow-off  valves;  H. 
B.  Underwood  &  Co.." Philadelphia,  special  tools;  Warren 
Webster  &  Co..  Camden,  X.  J.,  heaters,  purifiers ;  Peerless 
Rubber  Mfg.  Company  Xew  York,  rainbow  gaskets ;  Wat- 
son &  McDaniel  Company.  Philadelphia,  steam  specialties; 
Parkersburg  Iron  Company.  Parkersburg,  Pa.,  charcoal 
iron  boiler  tubes ;  Frank  H.  Stewart  Electric  Company, 
Philadelphia,  electric  supplies:  Lagonda  Mfg.  Company, 
Springfield.  Ohio,  boiler  tube  cleaners ;  McArdle  & 
Cooney,  Philadelphia,  valves,  steam  specialties ;  Strong, 
Carlisle  &  Hammond  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  steam 
specialties:  E.  J.  Rooksby  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  special 
tools ;  American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Company. 
Boston.  Mass.,  recording  gauges ;  O.  F.  Zurn  Oil  Company, 
Philadelphia,  oils ;  Bird  Archer  Company,  Xew  York, 
boiler  compounds;  Cancos  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia, 
packing;  Home  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  X.  J.;  Harri- 
son Safety  Boiler  Works.  Philadelphia,  heaters,  boilers, 
etc. ;  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York,  boiler 
and  pipe  covering;  Engineering  Equipment  Company, 
Philadelphia,  specialties ;  \\illiam  C.  Robinson  &  Son 
Company.  Coraopolis.  Pa.,  oils;  Wilkirk  Electric  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  electric  lamps ;  Huhn  Metallic  Pack- 
ing Company  X'ew  York,  packing ;  Thomas  C.  Warley  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  boiler  compounds ;  Wise  &  Bailey, 
Philadelphia,  belting  and  rubber  goods ;  Green  Tweed 
Company.  X'ew-  York,  Palmetto  packing;  Pringle  Electric 
Company.  Philadelphia,  electric  supplies ;  Quaker  City 
Rubber  Company.  Philadelphia,  packing,  supplies ;  Prac- 
tical Engineer,  Chicago;  C.  J.  Rainier  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
representing  William  F.  Powell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  X'elson 
Valve  Companv.  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  valves ;  Philadelphia 
Electric  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia;  Jenkins 
Brothers,  X'ew  York,  valves ;  Mason  Coal  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, anthracite  and  bituminous  coal ;  William  B.  Mc- 
\'ickers  Company,  Philadelphia,  chemical  engineer ; 
Lunkenheimer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  valves ;  George 
W.  Lord  Company,  Philadelphia,  boiler  compounds ;  Xa- 
tional  Tube  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  steel  tubing;  John 
R.  Livezey,  Philadelphia,  insulating  materials ;  Keasby  & 
Mattison  Company,  Ambler,  Pa.,  asbestos  coverings ;  Paul 
B.  Huyette  Company.  Philadelphia,  Reliance  steam  traps ; 
Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  boiler 
compounds ;  Philadelphia  Grease  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
.\merican  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Sarco  Fuel  Saving  &  Engineering  Company.  X'ew  York, 
Sarco  steam  traps ;  Brogan  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  steam 
specialties ;  William  B.  Powell  &  Company ;  Frick  Grate 
Bar  Company.  Philadelphia,  grates ;  E.  F.  Houghton  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  oils  and  steam  specialties;  Roto  Com- 
pany, Hartford,  Conn.,  tube  cleaners;  Corday  Packing 
Company,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  packing,  Ashton  Valve  Com- 
pany, Boston  Mass.  valves. 


The  Niagara  Falls  Metal  Stamping  Works,  Xiagara 
Falls,  X'.  Y.,  has  let  a  contract  for  an  addition  to  its  pres- 
ent building.  The  addition  will  give  the  company  two 
floors  and  a  basement,  each  60  x  100  ft.  The  basement  is 
high  enough  for  machinery,  and,  in  part  at  least,  will  be 
well  lighted  by  natural  light.  The  present  basement  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  heating  plant  and  fuel  storage.  The  new 
basement  will  have  a  20  x  36- ft.  fireproof  vault  for  storing 
dies.  Work  has  already  commenced  on  the  contract  and 
all  material  has  been  ordered.  The  addition  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  some  time  in  August.  This  will  be  the  third 
enlargement  in  seven  years. 
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Making  a  Turbine  Baffle  from  This  Metal 

Its  No.  2  bronze  was  recently  employed  for  a  somewhat 
unusual  purpose  by  A.  Allan  &  Son,  486  Greenwich  street, 
Xew  York  City.  This  consisted  in  making  a  baffle  for  a 
Curtis  turbine  for  a  large  public  service  corporation.  Figs. 
I   and   2   are   an   elevation   and   a   plan   view,   respectively. 


Pipe  Tap 


Fig.  1. — Elevation. 


if  'Eolt  Tap 


Fig.    2. — Plan    N'iew. 

Baffle  for  a  Curtis  Turbine  Made  by  A.   Allan 
&    Son,    New    York    City. 

of  the  baffle  and  Fig.  3  is  reproduced  from  two  photo- 
micrographs W'hich  show  the  grain  of  the  metal  when  a 
test  bar  was  broken  while  the  polished  section  at  the  right 
illustrates  the  homogeneity  of  the  mix.  One  of  the  baffles 
being  tested  to  withstand  a  pressure  of  3000  lb.  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  4. 

The  part  for  which  this  metal  was  used  is  placed 
between  the  pump  which  supplies  the  film  of  oil  to  the 
step  bearing  of  the  turbine  and  the  bearing  itself.  The 
oil  enters  at  one  end  of  the  baffle  and  after  passing  first 
through  a  wire  gauge  sieve  and  then  through  the  threads 
of  a  helix  which  is  inserted  in  the  central  opening  emerges. 
This  helix  is  adjustable  for  varying  the  length  of  the 
path  of  the  oil  and  serves  to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  from 
the  bearing  with  the  consequent  dropping  of  the  step. 

Originally  these  baffles  were  made  from  cast  iron  and 
when  one  cracked  in  service  an  effort  was  made  to  procure 
a  metal  which  would  be  free  from  this  defect.    Manganese 


Fig. 


3. — Photomicrographs    of    Allan    No.    2    Bronze    Showing    the 
Grain  of  the  Metal  and  the  Homogeneity  of  the  Mi.x. 


bronze  was  first  tried  and  twenty  castings  were  made. 
Only  one  of  these  were  found  to  be  perfect  and  an  order 
was  placed  with  A.  Allan  &  Son.  The  first  lot  was  made 
from  the  firm's  manganese  bronze  and  out  of  eight  only 
two  perfect  ones  were  secured.  On  account  of  the  high 
percentage  of  unsatisfactory  manganese  bronze  castings 
it  was  decided  to  use  another  metal  known  as  the  Allan 
No.  2  bronze  which  is  a  lead-tin-copper  alloy  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  lead,  9  per  cent,  of  tin  and  66  per  cent,  of 
copper.  Fourteen  castings  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs,  i 
and  2  were  made  from  this  metal  and  much  better  results 
were  secured,  five  castings  being  in  service  at  the  present 
time  with  a  number  in  reserve. 

The  grain   of   this   metal   and   the   hotnogeneity  of   the 
mix   are  clearly  brought  out  in  Fig.  3,  w'hich  is  a  repro- 


Fig.  4. — One  of  the  Baffles  Being  Tested  at  a  Pressure  of  3000  Lb. 

duction  of  two  photo-micrographs.  A  test  on  two 
bars  taken  from  the  gates  of  the  castings  from  which  the 
bafflers  were  made  gave  the   following  results : 

Test  bars  N'o.  1.  ^°-}- 

Original    diameter,    in 1-4960  1.4980 

Final  diameter,  in I.f600  1.4700 

Original   area   of  specimen,   sq.   in 1.7577  §7^ 

Final  area  of  specimen,  sq.  in 1.6742  ^     7y 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 4.7  3.7 

Elongation  in  9  in.,  per  cent 4.4  3.8 

Elongation  in  8  in.,  per  cent 4.6  3-9 

Actual   Yield  point,  lb 23,500  21,750 

Yield   point,   lb.    per   square   inch 13.370  12,340 

Actual   ultimate  tensile   strength,   lb 30,710  3'',100 

Ultimate  tensile  strength,  lb  per  square  inch 17,470  17,080 

In  actual  service  these  baffles  are  subjected  to  a  pres- 
sure of  1500  lb.  per  square  inch,  but  before  being  accepted 
by  the  purchaser  they  were  subjected  to  a  test  in  which  a 
pressure  of  3000  lb.  per  square  inch  was  applied  by  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

■>  «  » 

The  Pulaski  Iron  Company's  furnace  at  Pulaski,  Va., 
was  blown  out  for  repairs  May  29.  It  will  be  relined  and 
blown  in  again  in  about  30  days. 
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Distributing  Factory  Operating  Costs 

Proportioning  Department  Expenses  and  Charges 
in  Cincinnati  Planer  Company's  Works 


An  insight  into  the  methods  obtaining  in  the  operations 
of  mannfacture  in  the  plant  of  the  Cincinnati  Planer 
Company,  Oakley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  given  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  March  2.  This  article  explained  at  some 
length  how  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  properly 
kept  up,  including  ready  accessible  records  regarding  the 
time  requirements  to  get  material  and  to  work  it  into 
shape.  It  also  included  an  exhibition  of  the  methods  of 
recording  the  time  required  in  manufacturing  the  dilTerent 
specific  articles  and  the  relation  of  the  time  requirement 
to  the  allowance  for  premium  to  the  individual  work- 
man. The  scheme  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  accounting  in- 
stalled in  the  works  by  Miller,  Franklin  &  Stevenson,  New 
York.  The  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  supplement- 
ing that  article  by  an  explanation 
how  the  sum  total  of  expenses 
and  charges  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  charged  to  the  different 
departments  of  the  wo|rk,  this 
being  also  a  part  of  the  Miller, 
Franklin  &  Stevenson  system. 

The  manufacturing  expenses 
are  analyzed  and  distributed  once 
a  month  and  the  degree  of  detail 
in  which  the  records  are  kept  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  I,  which  illus- 
trates a  page  from  the  expense 
analysis  covering  one  of  the  pro- 
ducing departments. 

The  first  item,  that  of  fixed 
charges,  includes  taxes,  insurance, 
building  and  machinerj'  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  ■  on  the  invest- 
ment. The  sum  of  these  yearly 
amounts  are  divided  into  twelve 
for  apportionment.  The  tax'-es 
are  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  amount  of  floor  space 
occupied  by   each   department. 

A  separate  record  is  kept  for 
all  the  items-  of  expenditure  in- 
cluded in  power  and  lighting  fa- 
cilities. The  total  is  divided 
among  the  departments  on  the 
basis    of    the    actual    amount    of 

power   and    light   used.     As   indicated    from    the    table,   it 
varies  from  month  to  month. 

The  charge  for  heating  is  apportioned  in  the  same 
way.  The  heating  service  is  purchased  from  an  outside 
concern  at  a  fixed  annual  figure  and,  as  stated,  is  divided 
among  the  departments  on  the  basis  of  actual  use. 

By  general  factory  expense  is  meant  items  which  can- 
not rightfully  be  charged  to  any  individual  department. 
The  page  given  over  to  recording  these  general  factory  ex- 
pense items  shows  that  the  total  is  divided  among  the 
various  producing  departments  on  a  percentage  basis  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  which  the   producing  labor  in  the 


department  bears  to  the  total  producing  labor  of  the 
whole  plant. 

The  element  of  non-productive  labor,  catalogued  in  the 
fifth  line  of  the  record.  Fig.  i,  is  posted  directly  to  the 
expense  analysis  from  the  pay-roll.  The  tabulation  fol- 
lowing in  the  matter  of  labor  cost  is  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
The  non-productive  labor  is  shown  separately  from  the 
productive  labor  as  indicated  and  the  figures  are  readily 
obtained  by  grouping  all  the  employees  in  one  department 
upon  one  page,  thereby  securing  the  entire  amount  of  the 
two  classes  of  labor  in  each  department  in  but  two  foot- 
ings. 

The  other  items  of  Fig.  i  are  of  obviously  obtained 
from  records  of  the  office  and  of  the  store  or  stockroom. 

Below  the  total  expense  found  as  shown  in  Fig.  I  is 
entered  the  total  productive  labor  as  obtained  from  the 
record  of  Fig.  2  and  the  ratio  is  noted  that  the  total  ex- 
pense bears  to  that  of  the  productive  labor.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  percentage  figure  taken  over  an  established 
period  of  time  was  used  as  the  percentage  of  expense  to 
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Fig.   1. — Page  from  Expense  .\nalyj;is  of  One  of  the  Producing  Departments. 


apply  to  all  productive  labor  costs  on  articles  passing 
through  the  particular  department. 

A  special  requisition  blank,  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  withdrawals  from  the 
stockroom  recorded  on  the  cost  analysis  sheet. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  system  involved 
considerable  detailed  work,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is 
found  a  simple  proposition,  requiring  in  the  average  ma- 
chine-tool builder's  plant  not  to  exceed  ij4  days'  labor 
monthly.  Certainly  it  is  felt  that  this  expenditure  of  eflfort 
is  doubly  rewarded  by  the  accuracy  obtained  of  expense 
distribution  which  gives  the  factorv  management  a  knowl- 
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Fig.   2. — Method   of  Tabulating  the  Labor   Costs. 
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edge  ot  the  balance  or  lack  of  balance  01  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  a  given  department.  Finally  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  system  comprehends  applying  the  expense  of  a 
product  as  a  direct  proportion  of  the  amount  of  labor  put 
on    the   article    for    each    department    through    which    th^ 
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Fig.  3.— Blank  Used  as  Basis  for  Charging  for  Supplies. 

work  passes.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  manufacturing 
expense  items  are  separate  from  the  selling  expense.  It 
is  emphasized  that  the  system  is  provable  with  the  ex- 
pense account  in  the  general  ledger  and  of  course  furnishes 
means  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  details  of  the  items  of 
expense  month  by  month. 


Time    Factor  and    Clearance  in   Punching 
Plates 


Some  interesting  information  on  the  pressures  de- 
veloped by  a  punch  in  respect  to  the  time  allowed  for  the 
punching  process  and  in  respect  to  the  clearance  between 
the  die  and  the  punch  itself  was  contributed  to  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  a  paper 
presented  before  that  society  at  its  Pittsburgh  meeting 
by  Prof.  Gardner  C.  Anthony,  of  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
The  specifications  are  not  yet  completed  and  the  paper  in 
a  measure  was  an  advance  announcement  of  the  scheme 
for  testing,  which  comprehends  a  rigging  of  the  punching 
machine,  or  of  a  testing  machine,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pressures  developed  may  be  trans- 
mitted hydraulically  to  the  steam  engine  type  of  indicator. 
With  multiplying  motion  attached  to  the  traveling  head  of 
the  punch,  cards  may  be  taken  showing  the  pressure  in 
relation  to  the  travel  of  the  punch. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  at  the  New  England 
Iron  Works,  South  Boston,  where  the  indicating  ap- 
paratus was  applied  to  a  Bisbee-Endicott  lever-type  punch 
with  the  tests  made  on  plates  of  %,  7/16  and  ^■2-in.  thick- 


Fig.    1. — Flat  Punch.  Fig.   3. — Shearing  Punch. 

ness.  with  punches  I-2  in.  and  '4  in.  in  diameter.  Subse- 
quent tests  were  made  by  applying  the  apparatus  to  a 
6o,ooo-lb.  Olsen  testing  machine. 

Some  of  the  specimen  indicator  cards  are  here  repro- 
duced. Both  flat  and  shearing  punches  were  used.  Fig.  i 
is  a  characteristic  card  on  which,  as.  in  the  case  of  the 
other  card,  the  relation  of  the  pressures  to  the  degree  of 
penetration  of  the  plate  is  indicated  by  adding  to  the 
diagram  the  relative  position  of  the  plate.  The  card  shown 
in  Fig.  I  was  taken  while  punching  a  ^-in.  mild  steel 
plate  with  a  j4-in  flat  punch.  The  inclined  line  at  the  left. 
Professor  Anthony  stated,  indicates  the  pressure  required 
to  force  the  point  of  the  punch  into  the  plate,  which  in 
this  case  is  about  lOOO-Ib.  The  maxiinum  stress  was  ob- 
tained at  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
and  is  23,000  lb.,  making  the  shearing  stress  about  57,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  continuance  of  the  pressure  to  the  right 
of  the  plate  indicates  the  force  necessary  to  push  the 
bur  through  the  die. 


Fig.  2  shows  a  card  taken  while  punching  a  !/>-in. 
plate  of  mild  steel  with  a  14-in.  flat  punch  with  the  die 
0.767  in.  This  illustrates  the  effect  of  small  clearance  on 
the  force  required  to  remove  the  bur,  as  the  difference  in 
diameters  of  punch  and  die  was  only  0017  in. 


Fig.   2. — Flat   Punch   with  Little   Clearance. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  effect  of  using  a  shearing  punch  under 
conditions  otherwise  identical  with  those  indicated  in  Fig. 
I.  that  is,  0.257-in.  plate  and  0.654-in.  die.  The  effect  on 
the  maximum  stress  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  time 
for  the  passage  of  the  punch  through  the  plate  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table.  The  latter  part  of  the  table 
covers  the  effect  on  the  stress  of  increasing  and  clearance 
between  the  die  and  the  punch  for  both  the  flat  and  the 
shearing  punches.  This  latter  set  of  tests  were  made  on 
the  Olsen  machine  with  a  die  of  0.767  in.  in  diameter  and 
a  plate  0.315  in.  in  thickness  and  the  clearance  is  expressed 
as  the  difference  in  diameters  of  punch  and  die. 

Effect  of  Time  in  the  Punching  Process. 

Maximum  Stress,  Percentage  of  Thickness  of  Plate  at 


Time,  Sec. 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In 

Which  J 

laximum  Stress  Occurs. 

'4 

31.000 

10 

so 

30,000 

18 

310 

25.500 

18 

495 

26,000 

13 

Effect 

of  Clearance 

Betaiecn  Punch 

and  Die. 

Punch  Diameter, 

Clearance, 

Maximum  Stress, 

Type  of  Punch. 

In. 

In. 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Flat 

0.702 

0.065 

32,000 

Flat 

0.73S 

0.029 

33.000 

Flat 

0.75 

0.017 

34.500 

Shearing 

0.702 

0.065 

32.500 

Shearing 

0.73S 

0.029 

34,000 

Shearing 

0.75 

0.017 

34,000 

The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association 


The  Newark  Foundrymen's  Association,  Newark,  N.  J., 
met  on  the  evening  of  June  7  and  after  the  usual  dinner 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting,  James  Flockhart,  vice- 
president,  occupying  the  chair.  After  the  regular  business 
Mr.  Flockhart  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ences at  the  Foundrymen's  Convention  in  Pittsburgh, 
May  23.  Some  interesting  talks  were  heard  from  mem- 
bers of  the  association  voicing  personal  experience  in 
foundry  cost  practice,  the  most  important  of  which  seemed 
to  be  on  the  subject  of  costs  and  cost  accounting.  Mr. 
Flockhart  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  members 
prepare  an  estimate  on  a  sample  casting,  showing  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  figuring  costs  with  the  idea  of  investigating 
and  adopting  a  method  that  might  prove  a  standard.  The 
meeting  adjourned  for  the  summer  and  the  next  session 
will  be  held  some  time  in  September  or  October,  the  date 
to  be  set  later. 


A  New  Canadian  Shipbuilding  Plant 


The  British-Canadian  Shipbuilding  &  Dock  Company 
has  been  organized  by  Grant  Hugh  Brown,  115  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  all  of  which 
has  now  been  subscribed,  according  to  a  cable  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  Sir  Henry  Pellat.  Toronto,  is  the 
chairman,  and  the  board  of  directors  includes  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gibson  of  Ontario  and  Sir  Charles  Ellis,  chair- 
man of  the  John  Brown  Company.  Clydebank,  the  builder 
of  the  Lusitania.  The  company  will  establish  shipbuilding 
yards,  docks  and  shops  at  Sydney.  Nova  Scotia,  where 
some  300  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  bid  on  the  construction  of  Canada's  four  armored 
cruisers  and  six  destroyers.  In  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Brown,  he  says  that  the  cotupany  plans  to  establish  a  lipe 
of  fast  ships  between  Canada  and  England,  making 
Sydney  and  Fishguard  the  terminals.  The  project  is  to 
construct  three  26-knot  vessels  of  an  improved  Mauretania 
class.  The  shipyard  will  have  11  building  slips,  eight  of 
them  capable  of  taking  the  largest  ships,  and  a  dry  dock 
iiox  1040  ft.  The  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  an  armor 
plate  plant. 
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BY    C.     A.    TUPPER,    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 


During  an  extended  tour  of  the  principal  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  west  of  Russia,  the 
writer  was  able  to  secure  quite  a  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  sale  there  of  American  machinery  for  metal- 
working  plants,  as  governed  by  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing. In  this  and  other  articles  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  The  Iron  Age,  the  salient  features  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  presented. 

In  commenting  on  American  export  trade,  of  whatever 
nature,  the  tendency  of  speakers  or  writers  has  been  to 
conline  their  remarks  largely  to  criticism,  to  tell  of  the 
sins  of  omission,  carelessness,  etc.,  rather  than  the  re- 
wards of  competence,  and  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
manufacturers,  to  whom  their  fault-finding  has  been  ad- 
dressed, a  feeling  of  instinctive  antagonism.  Temptation 
to  do  this  is  usually  strong.  A  certain  measure  of  criti- 
cism can.  in  fact,  hardly  be  avoided,  if  only  to  bring  out 
desirable  methods  or  conditions  by  contrast.  Nevertheless, 
much  work  has  been  done  abroad  in  the  introduction  of 
American  machinery  that  is  worthy  of  further  emulation ; 
and  it  is  the  writer's  intention  to  dwell  upon  this,  instead 
of  upon  transitory  faults,  thus  showing,,  by  means  of 
pertinent  examples,  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
needs  of  European  users  are  to-day  being  successfully 
met. 

Labor-Saving  Methods  Must  Be  Used  in  Europe 

"Labor  is  growing  dearer  in  Europe."  wrote  Charles 
Kirchhoff*  on  his  return  last  fall  from  a  trip  abroad,  "so 
that  the  industries  there  must  have  and  are  adopting  Amer- 
ican labor-saving  methods  and  equipment."  That  is  the 
gist  of  the  present  situation.  Europeans  have  been  slow 
to  take  up  American  methods.  They  did  not  do  so  until 
they  were  lorced  by  economic  conditions  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  and  they  are  not  going  ahead  now  any 
faster  than  circumstances  dictate.  In  Europe  established 
traditions  die  hard;  innovations  of  any  kind  encounter 
many  difficulties  that  are  practically  unknown  here.  Xo 
manufacturer  should  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that, 
because  he  has  had  noteworthy  or  even  phenomenal  suc- 
cess throughout  the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  sale 
of  an  improved  type  of  apparatus,  it  will  go  equally  well 
across  the  ocean.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it 
may  be  stated  that  really  efficient  machinery  of  any  kind 
which  will  save  time  and  labor,  or  both,  can  be  successfully 
introduced  in  Europe. 

The  writer  compiled,  while  abroad,  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  practically  complete  list  of  all  American  machinery 
used  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  European  metal-wo.king 
plants.  After  the  notes  made  in  traveling  have  been  veri- 
fied, so  as  to  avoid  possible  errors  or  discrepancies,  the 
full  list  will  be  published,  together  with  comments  made  by 
European  users  in  relation  to  their  reasons  for  selecting 
the  various  tools.  It  may  surprise  many  to  observe  how 
nearly  these  approximate  the  reasons  by  which  they  would 
themselves  be  governed  in  the  purcnase  of  tools  com- 
prised in  the  list.  The  intention  is  also  to  print,  at  the 
same  time,  a  summary  of  high  grade  machines  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  which  come  into  most  direct  competi- 
tion with  American  tools,  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  and 
to  enumerate  the  machines  which,  on  account  of  low  prices 
or  otherwise,  practically  shut  out  American  tools  from  the 
several  countries  of  Europe,  each  country  being  separately 
considered. 

In  planning  a  selling  campaign  abroad,  one  of  the  first 
of  considerations  to  suggest  itself  is  the  extent  of  the  field. 
In  what  countries  of  Europe  can  American  machinery  for 
metal-working  be  profitably  sold?  The  answer  is:  In  all 
of  them,  so  far  as  their  industries  in  this  line  have  been 
developed.  There  are  few  tariflf  restrictions  of  an  insur- 
mountable character  and  verv  little  in  the  way  of  national 
prejudices  to  overcome.  The  latter,  in  fact,  where  they 
exist,  operate  to  the  benefit  of  Americans,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lingering  French  feeling  against  Germany  or  north 
Italian  prejudice  toward  things  .Austrian.     Competition  in 

•See  The  Iron  Age,  October  27,  1910. 


abundance  is  to  be  encountered,  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  price;  but  in  the  countries  where  other  competition,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  native  manufacturer,  is  keenest  the 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  tools  are  greatest. 
American  Machinery  Is  Already  Well  Known 
How  far  have  the  possibilities  of  the  field  been  devel- 
oped by  American  manufacturers?  Answers  to  this  ques- 
tion may,  of  course,  vary  considerably.  The  writer,  on 
his  first  trip  abroad,  went  with  the  ingrained  impression, 
derived  chiefly  from  reading  articles  on  our  export  trade, 
that  the  existing  opportunities  had  been  only  feebly 
grasped.  He  was  accordingly  surprised  to  find,  from  the 
day  of  landing  in  the  first  port,  that  installations  of  Ameri- 
can-built machinery  w'ere  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand. 
No  manufacturer  desirous  of  introducing  his  products  in 
Europe  should  sally  forth  with  the  idea  that,  so  far  as 
his  own  countrymen  are  concerned,  he  is  entering  a  virgin 
field.  No  matter  what  his  specialty  may  be,  he  finds  that 
Americans  have  been  there  before  him,  and,  if  he  has  a 
machine  tool  to  offer,  the  chances  are  that  apparatus  some- 
what like  it  has  previously  been  extensively  sold  there. 

But  this  fact,  far  from  proving  a  discouragement,  will 
be  found  to  work  in  his  favor.  As  has  long  been  the  case 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  requirements  of  the 
metal-working  industries  are  rapidly  growing  all  through 
Europe,  and  the  more  widely  American  machinery  is  dis- 
tributed the  greater  is  the  general  demand  for  it  from 
progressive  users.  .American  machine  tools  in  particular 
are  well  and  favorably  known.  A  large  number  of  the 
leading  tool  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  for  some 
time  past  made  a  specialty  of  export  trade.  They  are  well 
represented  and  strongly  entrenched  in  all  of  the  great 
industrial  districts  of  the  Continent.  More  are  each  year 
entering  the  field,  and,  when  these  new  competitors  for 
export  business  proceed  along  the  right  lines,  their  product 
is  readily  absorbed — provided,  always  provided,  that  it  has 
sufficient  merit  to  justify  its  choice  over  European  tools 
or  similar  tools  of  American  manufacture. 

Fortunately  for  the  trade,  the  machinery  sent  abroad 
from  this  country  within  recent  years  has  been  of  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  and,  except  for  the  misunderstand- 
ings to  be  mentioned  later  in  some  detail,  its  service  has 
given  almost  uniform  satisfaction.  Shop  managers  and 
superintendents  are.  therefore,  well  disposed  toward 
American  machine  tools  is  general,  and  they  are  ready,  as 
a  rules  to  investigate  the  claims  of  any  new  apparatus 
brought  to  their  attention,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
in  the  market  for  it  at  the  time.  Nor  is  this  done,  except 
in  rare  instances,  from  any  motive  of  idle  curiosity.  When 
the  time  comes  that  such  a  tool  is  needed  the  carefully 
filed  memorandum  is  brought  out  for  further  considera- 
tion. Meanwhile,  it  may  have  been  passed  along  to  some 
relative  or  friend  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  business. 

To  one  factor  more  than  any  other  has  been  due  the 
extensive  introduction  of  American  machine  tools  in  Eu- 
rope, namely,  specialization.  For  the  same  reason  their 
lead  is  maintained  to-day.  Most  of  the  European  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metal-working 
machinery  started  in  as  shops  of  general  utility,  building 
tools  of  standard  design  or  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
chaser's special  needs.  Gradually  the  trade  of  each  firrn 
became  narrowed  to  certain  specific  lines  of  production, 
but  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  cater  to  a  wide  range 
of  demand  within  a  circumscribed  territory  rather  than 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  one  industry  or  phase 
of  industry  throughout  a  wide  territory.  One  concern  will, 
for  instance,  be  making  a  multiplicity  of  machines,  dis- 
tinct in  type,  and  selling  its  entire  output  to  plants  located 
not  far  from  its  works. 

There  are  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where  a  similar  condition  exists,  but  it  is  the  rule  abroad 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  on  this  continent.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  refinement  of  design  and  economy  of  pro- 
duction developed  here  enabled  .Americans  to  offer  ma- 
chines of  considerably  greater  efficiency  than  those  manu- 
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factured  in  Europe  and  to  lay  them  down  in  the  various 
industrial  centers  there  at  prices  sufficiently  attractive  to 
encourage  their  use.  This  fact  has  been  so  well  recog- 
nized, both  by  Americans  and  Europeans,  that  its  repeti- 
tion may  seem  superfluous ;  but,  in  any  consideration  of 
the  present  or  future  possibilities  of  our  export  trade,  too 
great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  it,  for  it  is  now  and 
will  remain  the  essential  element  in  the  widespread  sale  of 
American  machinery  abroad.  Not  only  does  it  apply  to 
machine  tools,  but  also  to  labor-saving  appliances  of  any 
description  for  which  manufacturers  here  are  seeking 
an  outlet  in  Europe. 

European  Manufacturers  Imitate  Our  Designs 

It  is,  of  course,  vain  to  fancy  that  European  manu- 
facturers would  sit  idly  by  and  see  their  markets  further 
restricted  by  the  invasion  of  American  tools.  From  the 
very  first  they  began  to  study  our  designs  and  to  imitate 
them.  Then  followed  numerous  attempts  to  improve  upon 
these  designs.  Some  of  the  imitations  were  of  the  "just 
as  good"  variety,  against  which  we  are  daily  warned  in 
advertisements,  yet  many  of  the  improvements  have  been 
real  improvements.  But  until  within  a  year  or  two  past 
foreign  built  tools  were  sufficiently  outclassed  by  the  gen- 
eral run  of  American  machines  to  put  no  serious  check 
on  the  sale  of  the  latter.  By  the  time  a  good  imitation 
or  "improvement"  appeared  the  American  manufacturers 
had  a  new-  machine  of  their  own  on  the  market,  and  it  was 
usually  offered  at  what  seemed  to  the  European  competi- 
tor, or  "near  competitor,"  a  distressingly  low  price. 

At  the  present  time  specialization  of  this  kind  is  no 
longer  distinctively  American.  Many  European  manufac- 
turers of  machinery,  particularly  in  Germany,  have  forged 
to  the  front  with  highly  specialized  tools  of  undoubted 
efficienc3',  tools  which — it  must  be  said  to  their  credit — 
can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can design.  Loud  and  jubilant,  therefore,  are  the  claims 
now-  made  abroad,  especially  in  the  Vaterland,  that  the 
trade  of  American  firms  in  European  industrial  districts 
has  not  only  reached  but  passed  its  zenith.  Were  it  not 
for  our  tariff  wall,  say  certain  German  manufacturers. 
they  w-ould  now  be  in  a  position  to  "carry  the  war  into 
Africa,"  to  outsell  us  on  our  own  ground.  That  they 
have  foundation  for  this  assertion  is  true.  Many  shrewd 
American  observers  of  conditions  abroad  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  our  trade  on  the  Continent  will  decline  hence- 
forth rather  than  increase.  The  writer's  own  judgment, 
however,  runs  contrary  to  that  belief. 

If  European  users,  who  are  the  real  judges,  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  American  methods  and  American  machinery 
they  are  equally  conservative  in  adhering  to  the  latter. 
even  under  the  counter  stimulus  of  national  pride.  More- 
over, a  Frenchman,  a  Swiss,  a  Netherlander  or  dwellers 
in  Scandinavian  countries  are  not  disposed  to  favor  Ger- 
man products  as  against  American.  The  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  this  holds  true  in  nearly  all  European  lands,  is 
decidedly  the  other  way.  Vice  versa,  in  Germany  the  feel- 
ing toward  American  machinery  is  not  at  all  unfriendly 
among  users,  while  in  relation  to  French  or  English  trade 
it  is  somewhat  strained.  German  manufacturers  are. 
therefore,  able  to  crowd  American  tool  builders  closely, 
as  a  rule,  only  in  their  own  land  or  in  the  less  important 
countries,  including  those  overseas,  where  they  are  steadily 
building  up  an  export  trade  in  all  lines. 

The  Growing  Needs  of  the  European  Market 

But  far  beyond  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
their  favorable  influence  upon  the  .American  machinery 
trade  in  Europe  are  the  growing  needs  of  the  market 
itself.  Not  only  has  production  in  every  branch  of  metal 
working  been  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate  but  entire  sys- 
tems of  shop  layout  and  operation  are  undergoing  radical 
changes.  This  is  so  evident  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 
In  consequence,  the  quantity  of  equipment  required  within 
the  coming  years  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  abilit\'  of 
European  manufacturers  to  furnish  high-grade  tools,  un- 
less the  increase  of  their  own  shop  facilities  is  altogether 
phenomenal  and  they  abandon  the  large  export  trade  now' 
being  fostered  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  is  not  at 
all  likely.  This  situation  is  accentuated  also  by  the  al- 
most universal  tendency  abroad  in  making  shop  improve- 
ments to  buy  the  best  equipment  that  can  be  secured  re- 
gardless of  cost,,  if  the  price  asked  is  within  reasonable 
limits. 


"Ah,"  says  a  critic,  "but  Europe  is  to-day  enjoying  a 
season  of  exceptional  prosperity.  Eventually  there  will  be 
another  period  of  depression,  with  a  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand. What  then?''  Naturally,  there  will  be  a  check  on 
buying,  and  American  trade  in  Europe  is  likely  to  be  the 
first  to  feel  it,  but  the  writer  does  not  believe  that,  even 
in  this  event,  the  decline  will  be  as  serious  as  one  might 
suppose.  The  long-continued  buying  of  labor-saving  or 
time-saving  machinery,  to  supplant  older  equipment,  is  an 
economic  necessity,  forced  upon  European  manufacturers, 
and  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  laying  up  reserves 
to  provide  for  it.  Improvements  will  accordingly  go  on 
very  much  as  planned,  no  matter  if  depression  does  bring 
decreased  profits.  Also,  it  is  cheering  to  note  that  every 
indication  now  points  to  a  long  period  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  all  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  so  that  the 
conditions  above  mentioned  will  probably  obtain  for  some 
time. 

Favorably  Known  Machinery  Given  Preference 

The  .\merican  machinery  generally  given  preference 
abroad  at  the  present  time  is  the  same  that  has  been  fa- 
vorably known  there  for  some  years,  provided  its  design 
has  been  kept  up  to  date.  One  meets  almost  entirely  with 
the  products  of  old-established  firms — not  necessarily 
large  concerns,  but  those  that  have  been  long  enough  in 
the  business  to  acquire  good  reputations  at  home  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  The  foreign  user,  in  common  w'ith  all  true 
conservatives,  judges  of  the  future  bj'  the  experience  of 
the  past.  While  the  matter  of  price  is,  of  course,  often 
the  determining  element,  he  is  more  concerned  .with 
quality.  Where  there  has  been  any  attempt  fo  cheapen 
the  product,  he  has  been  quick  to  detect  the  dincrcnce 
and  to  resent  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  has 
occurred  in  comparatively  rare  instances.  Tales  to  the 
contrary,  which  have  furnished  the  basis  for  much  sharp 
criticism  of  American  methods  abroad,  both  by  foreign 
and  domestic  writers,  are  generally  without  adequate 
foundation.  They  arise,  in  the  main,  from  distortion  of 
trivial  incidents. 

The  argument  that  American  machines  are  not  built 
to  last  more  than  a  limited  period  is  met  with  very  fre- 
quently, but  this  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  has 
gained  currency  in  Europe  rather  than  an  actual  fact,  and 
is  due  to  the  lighter  construction  of  many  of  our  types, 
which  has  been  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  weight 
of  metal  put  in  most  of  theirs.  However,  even  this  im- 
pression is  at  present  principalh'  confined  to  non-users. 
.Among  actual  users  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  American  ma- 
chinery is  generally  so  distributed  as  to  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  working  stresses  and  that  more  heaviness  does 
not  necessarily  mean  strength.  Furthermore,  the  practical 
value  of  American  courage  in  "scrapping"  good  machinery 
as  often  as  working  costs  can  be  materially  reduced  by 
the  substitution  of  impoved  types  is  coming  to  be  appre- 
ciated, so  much  so  that  sneers  have  given  place  to  emula- 
tion. 

European  manufacturers  of  machine  tools,  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  have  also  less  to  say  than 
formerly  on  the  subject  of  light  construction,  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  bringing  out  equipment  to  compete  in  efficiency 
and  price  with  .American  models  they  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  adopt  practically  identical  methods  of 
designing.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  considerably  more  show 
of  "scientific"  calculation  than  one  hears  of  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  net  results  work  out  very  much  the  same. 

Other  criticisms,  which  come  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  catering  to  special  European  needs  and  prefer- 
ences, as  distinct  from  our  shop  practice,  which  will  be 
treated  in  some  detail  later  on,  are  being  met  in  the  proper 
spirit  by  American  manufacturers  and  have  recently  pre- 
sented no  serious  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  American  tools 
••'bropl.  while  manv  anparent  grounds  for  fault-finding 
have  been  due  purely  to  misunderstandings.  With  each  of 
these  obviated  the  matter  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  good 
end  gained  by  magnifying  as  criticisms  any  comments 
made  by  European  users  which  have  been  based  on  an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  features  of  construction  un- 
der consideration. 

A  Summary  of  Machinery  Most  in  Demand 

In  the  absence  of  the  detailed  list  above  mentioned  a 
general  resume  such  as  there  will  be  space  for  in  the  pres- 
ent article  incurs  danger  of  being  misleading,  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  it  comes  in  conflict  with  much  individual  experi- 
ence, but  the  writer  will  attempt  a  summary,  as  follows ; 

Pattern-making  machinery  manufactured  abroad  and 
wood-working  tools  in  general  are  considerably  inferior  to 
American  types,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  sales  in 
these  lines,  together  with  some  foundry  equipment.  Much 
of  the  best  of  the  latter,  however,  such  as  molding  ma- 
chines, originated  abroad,  and  its  development  has  kept 
pace  with  ours.  American  turret  lathes  have  come  widely 
into  use  in  all  European  countries,  and  the  makers  that 
one  sees  represented  are  the  same  as  those  whose  product 
is  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  country.  The  new 
"manufacturing  automatics"  are  also  becoming  well- 
known,  and  there  are  some  good-sized  installations  of 
them.  .American  speed  lathes  sell  fairly  well  and  engine 
lathes  to  less  advantage,  German  and  Swiss  competition 
being  difficult  to  overcome. 

Drilling  machinery  of  the  various  types  offered  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  more  ingenious  of  the 
radial  and  multi-spindle  drills,  has  found  good  customers 
in  Europe,  but  a  number  of  European  firms  are  now  do- 
ing excellent  work  along  similar  lines,  and,  as  they  are 
able  to  offer  these  machines  at  sufficiently  low  prices  to 
make  the  purchase  of  them  an  object  on  that  account, 
future  competition  in  this  direction  will  be  much  sharper 
than  heretofore.  It  may.  however,  be  compensated  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  increasing  needs  of  the  market.  Auto- 
matic screw  machines  from  this  side  are  in  considerable 
demand.  American  planers  have  from  the  first  been  ex- 
tensively used.  The  same  is  true  of  shapers.  Cincinnati 
makers  being  especially  well  represented,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  predominance  of  Eastern  firms  in  numerous 
other  lines. 

The  development  of  gear  cutting,  shaping  and  planing 
machinery  in  France.  Belgium  and  Germany,  as  well  as  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  other  countries,  has  taken  large  strides 
within  the  past  few  years,  but  a  number  of  machines  of 
American  make,  notably  those  that  have  been  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  automobile  and  motor- 
truck industries,  have  found  a  good  market  in  Europe. 
Some  automatic  gear-hobbing  machines  from  the  United 
States  also  meet  with  favor.  American  boring  and  turn- 
ing mills  and  horizontal  boring  machines  are  also  often 
encoimtered  in  the  larger  shops  and  seem  to  have  attained 
enduring  popularity,  but  the  latter  are  close  pressed  by 
French  and  German  tools. 

Manufacturers  of  American  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chinery have  been  getting  their  apparatus  largely  intro- 
duced, and  in  some  instances  it  is  now  being  manufactured 
locally  under  royalty  arrangements,  this,  however,  also 
being  true  of  a  good  many  other  specialties.  Some  im- 
proved slotting  machines,  key-seaters.  etc..  of  American 
manufacture  are  to  be  seen  abroad,  but  this  class  of  trade 
has  not  been  developed  as  extensively  as  one  might  sup- 
pose it  would  be.  Universal  milling  machines  from  .Ameri- 
can shops,  particularly  those  manufactured  in  the  writer's 
own  State  of  Wisconsin,  have  obtained  a  firni  foothold  in 
all  leading  European  countries,  both  as  a  result  of  merit 
and  of  the  intelligent  methods  used  by  their  makers  in 
cultivating  foreign  business.  Plain  milling  machines  have 
also  been  extensively  sold,  together  with  some  slab  millers. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  German  tool  builders  to  spe- 
cialize more  and  more  in  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier 
mining  machines  of  all  classes,  so  as  to  promise  increas- 
ingly dangerous  competition  from  that  source,  and  in 
respect  to  the  lighter  machines  one  meets  with  some  good 
examples  of  French  work. 

Xut-  and  bolt-makins;  machinerv  of  .American  design 
is  in  use  abroad  to  qiute  an  extent.  No  particular  note 
was  made  of  American  bulldozers,  forming  rolls  or 
straighteners,  but  some  have  been  sold  from  this  country. 
The  purchase  of  power  shears,  hack  saws,  etc.,  is  mostly 
from  native  manufacturers.  For  light  forging  and  shap- 
ing machinery  used  in  various  classes  of  service  there 
would  seem  to  be  opportunities  open  to  a  number  of  the 
leading  concerns  in  this  country  specializing  along  those 
lines  that  are  not  now  availing  themselves  of  them.  For 
heavy  work  the  apparatus  required  can  ordinarily  be 
bought  to  advantage  from  nearby  builders.  Some  manu- 
facturers of  accessory  equipment,  such  as  blowers,  oil  or 
gas  furnaces,  etc.,  are.  however,  apparently  doing  well  in 
this  field. 

Pipe  threading  and  cutting  machines  from  New  Eng- 
land,  with   related  tools,   formerly  sold  extensively.     Any 


of  proved  economy  can  still  be  placed,  but  the  local 
product  is  now  more  apt  to  be  selected  in  most  European 
countries,  because  of  the  lower  price  at  which  it  can  be 
offered.  American  stamping  and  punching  machinery 
and  the  use  of  spacing  tables  for  handling  large  plates 
or  long  strips,  etc.,  have  developed  methods  in  this  coun- 
try which  appear  to  be  more  economical  than  those  used 
abroad.  There  should  be  and  are  openings  along  these 
lines  for  the  extension  of  the  trade  of  manufacturers  hav- 
ing suitable  apparatus  to  offer. 

In  the  evolution  of  testing  machinery,  hydrauHc  pres- 
sure equipment  for  machine,  boiler  or  forge  shop  service, 
German,  Swiss  and  Belgian  manufacturers  have,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  been  generally  in  advance  of  American 
designers.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  threatened  in  their 
home  markets,  so  far  as  standard  machines  are  con- 
cerned, by  any  serious  competition  from  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  some  American  specialties 
including  auxiliary  apparatus,  of  undoubtedly  superior 
merit.  In  connection  with  wheel  presses,  for  example,  a 
large  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery  has  put  in 
service  at  its  works  abroad  American  triplex,  compound 
pressure  pumps,  with  automatic  cut-out  for  the  high 
pressure  cylinders,  which  save  more  material  and  have  a 
greater  earning  capacity  than  any  pump  of  European 
manufacture  observed  in  other  shops. 

While  foreign-built  compressors  for  shop  service  gen- 
erally hold  their  own,  the  best  pneumatic  tools  are  in  many 
cases  admittedly  those  of  American  design.  There  is  also 
a  large  established  trade  in  small  shop  tools,  machine  ap- 
pliances and  machinists'  supplies  of  every  description,  this 
business  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  tool  spe- 
cialists. American  saws  for  both  metal  and  wood  cutting 
have  had  a  heavy  sale  all  through  Europe,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  increasing. trade  are  good.  The  business  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  some  European  firms,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  seriously  lessened  by  this  competition. 
In  the  district  principally  affected  an  effort  has  very  re- 
cently been  made  to  inaugurate  discrimination  against  all 
classes  of  American  products,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  of  an  impression  upon  users. 

American  Instruments  of  Precision 

Contrary  to  previous  impressions,  the  writer  learned 
that  American  measuring  tools  and  instruments  of  pre- 
cision are  favorably  regarded  abroad,  even  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  one  would  suppose  that  home 
types  would  be  used  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  aught 
else.  This  fact  was  used,  in  conversation  with  shop 
superintendents  and  foremen,  to  refute  the  insinuation  not 
infrequently  made  that  the  extreme  precision  of  European 
work  outclassed  that  of  American  designers  and  manu- 
facturers. In  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  however,  the 
French  and  Swiss  instruments  predominate. 

Only  in  respect  to  power  and  electrical  machinery, 
compressors,  pumps  for  general  service,  etc.,  as  far  as 
these  are  included  in  the  equipment  of  metal-working 
plants  is  the  situation  discouraging  from  an  American 
standpoint.  In  every  other  line,  and  to  a  hmited  extent 
even  in  these,  American  apparatus  has  at  least  a  fighting 
chance,  with  very  good  opportunities  as  a  whole. 

The  value  to  the  reader  of  this  and  other  articles  must, 
of  course,  be  mainly  suggestive.  What  others  have  done 
he  can  do,  if  he  has  the  machinery  to  offer  and  the  will  to 
undertake  a  foreign  selling  campaign  along  the  lines  ap- 
proved by  experience.  Such  experience  has,  in  most  cases, 
been  dearly  purchased  by  those  who  were  early  in  the 
field  but  is  now  one  of  their  most  profitable  assets.  In 
another  article  the  writer  will,  therefore,  pass  to  a  con- 
sideration of  selling  methods,  as  demonstrated  by  what 
.\merican  manufacturers  of  metal-working  machinery 
have  already  done  abroad. 

♦-•-♦ 

For  more  than  two  years  a  factory  has  been  running 
at  ^larathon.  Texas,  extracting  rubber  from  the  wild 
guayule  shrub.  This  shrub,  until  a  few  years  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  despised  of  all  the  desert  vegetation.  It 
attains  its  best  growth  on  land  that  is  practically  worthless 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  statement  is  made  that  there 
are  more  than  6,000.000  acres  in  that  part  of  Texas  on 
which  the  shrub  may  be  grown  as  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion. It  is  propagated  both  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings. 
Other  factories  are  projected  as  a  result  of  the  success 
of  the  pioneer  establishment. 
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Mower  Part  Molding  Machines 

Two    Recent     Products    of    the    International 
Molding  Machine  Company 

An  order  recently  completed  by  the  International  Mold- 
ing Machine  Company,  jjoo  South  Western  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  consisted  of  36  molding  machines  for  making 
agricultural  implement  parts  which  were  shipped  to  a  large 


Fig.    1. — .\    .Machine   for   Molding   Mowiny    Machine    Wheels   Built 
by  the  International  Molding  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

European  manufacturer.  All  of  these  machines  were  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  work  which  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform  and  each  detail  connected  with  the  molding 
of  the  patterns  was  provided  for  in  the  construction.  The 
machine  used  for  molding  patterns  for  the  wheels  of 
mowing  machines  is  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2,  while  Fig.  3 
illustrates  the  one  employed  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  frames  of  the  machines. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  Figs,  i  and  2.  the  wheel  ma- 
chine is  entirely  encased  to  prevent  the  working  parts 
from  being  obstructed  by  sand  falling  upon  them.  When 
the  pattern  and  the  stripping  plate  are  properly  located 
in  the  machine  there  are  no  openings  in  which  the  sand 
can  enter  and  lodge.  The  casings  of  the  wheel  machines 
are  fitted  in  such  a  way  that  when  necessary  they  can  be 
readily  opened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for  oiling  or  inspec- 
tion. The  drag  portion  of  this  machine  is  operated  as  a 
turn-over  machine,  or  in  other  words,  after  the  mold  has 
been  rammed  up.  the  bottom  board  is  clamped  on  and  the 
complete  equipment  is  picked  up  by  a  quick-acting  travel- 
ing crane,  turned  over  and  moved  along  and  set  down  on 
the  floor.  This  arrangement  has  been  employed  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  barring  the  tiask  and  turning  the  mold 
over  after  it  has  been  made.  After  the  pattern  has  been 
drawn   tlie   machine   is   lifted   off   and   turned   back   to   its 


Fig.  2. — \"ie\v  Showing  the  Machine  Casing  Opened  for  Inspection 
and    Repairs. 

original  position.  In  this  way  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
mold  being  damaged  as  the  pattern  remains  in  it  while  it  is 
being  moved  preparatory  to  turning  it  over  or  while  it  is 
being  carried  along  the  floor  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  to 
be  set  down.  The  bight  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
frame  in  this  machine  is  only  i/i/j  in.  and  this  extremely 
small  dimension  was  necessary  since  the  machine  had  to 
be  very  low  in  order  that  the  molds,  which  were  of  a 
large  size,  might  be  easily  rammed.  The  design  and  the 
arrangement    of    the    cranks    and    other   working   parts    is 


sucli  that  they  operate  within  this  comparatively  small 
space  without  interfering  with  the  pattern,  the  stripping 
plates  or  the  stools. 

The  frame  machine  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  con- 
forms strictly  to  the  outline  of  the  pattern  and  conse- 
quently is  of  a  very  irregular  design.  This  construction 
was  employed  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  superfluous 
sand  to  ram,  and  as  a  result  the  patterns  and  the  strip- 
ping plate  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the  machine  frame. 
The  casings  cannot,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  this  machine 
until  the  mounting  is  finished,  but  when  this  is  completed 
they  are  attached  to  the  stripping  plate  at  the  top  and  to 
the  base  plate  of  the  machine  at  the  bottom,  as  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  engraving.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  machine  is  encased  as  completely  as  the  one  employed 
for  producing  the  wheel  patterns.  The  yoke  to  which  the 
pattern  is  attached  is  cut  down  or  filled  up  according  to 
the  plane  of  the  parting  line  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
time  and  expense  in  fitting  the  pattern.  This  machine  oper- 
ates on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  other  and  the 
bight  is  the  same,  i/J/j  in.  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  frame. 

Each  of  these  machines  requires  eight  men  to  operate 
it.  divided  as  follows :  Six  for  ramming  up,  being  equally 
divided  between  the  cope  and  the  drag ;  one  man  to  handle 
the  crane  and  the  eighth  to  set  the  cores  and  assist  the 
crane  man.  The  flask  used  on  the  wheel  machine  is  9'4  in. 
deep  and  has  an  internal  diameter  of  36  in.      I  his  crew  of 


Fig,    3. — .\nother   Type   of   Machine   for   Molding   Frame   Patterns. 

eight  men,  which  are  not  skilled  workmen  but  ordinary 
laborers,  produce  from  250  to  260  w^heel  molds  and  135 
frame  molds  per  day. 

■•  »  » 

Lake  Ore  Shipments  for  May 

The  movement  of  Lake  Superior  ore  from  upper  Lake 

docks    in    May    was   3.684,819   gross   tons,    an    increase   of 

3,353,174   tons    over   the    initial   shipping   month   of   April, 

but  a  decrease  of  2,396,539  tons,  or  39.40  per  cent.,   from 

the  shipments  for  May.  1910,     The  total  shipments  to  June 

I  this  year  were  4,016,464  tons,  as  compared  with  7,601,665 

tons  to  June  i,  1910,  a  decrease  of  3,585.201  tons,  or  47.16 

per  cent.     In  the  following  table  the  shipments  are  given 

by  ports  for  the  two  years,  in  gross  tons : 

May.  Mav,  To  June  To  June 

Port  and  dock.  1911.  1910.  1.1911.  1,1910. 

?:scanaba    436.008  749,091  529,540  972,117 

Marquette 204,093  481,325  218,931  616,885 

.Jishland   226,528  588,604  267,865  807,307 

Superior    1,239,153  955,651  1,315.892  1,310.958 

Ouluth   896.113  2,220.758  947,155  2,530,185 

Two  Harbors..  682.924  1,085,929  737,081  1,364,213 

Total     3,684.819  6.081.358  4.016.464  7,601,665 

Decrease,  1911..    2.396,538  3,585.201 

Superior  is  shipping  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
total,  its  percentage  to  June  i  being  32.76  as  against  17.25 
to  June  I.  1910.  Duluth's  shipments  have  decreased  for 
the  same  periods  from  33.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  23.58. 
The  percentage  for  Tw'o  Harbors,  the  third  port  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes,  was  18.35  this  year  as  compared  to 
17.95  in  1910. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  ore  docks.  Ashland,  will  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Soo  Line  ore  docks. 
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The  Ransom  Buffing  Lathe 

The  No.  6  buffing  lathe  which  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Ransom  Mfg.  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  is  designed 
especially  for  handling  heavy  buffing  and  grinding  work. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  this  machine  is  a  type  of 
construction  which  enables  the  grinder  to  be  driven  by  a 
belt  from  a  line  shaft  underneath  the  floor  by  an  entirely 
inclosed  belt  or  from  an  overhead  countershaft.  The 
shifter  handle  controlling  the  movement  of  the  belt  is 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  column  near  the  top  and  the  left 
is  easily  moved  by  giving  this  handle  a  half-turn.  The 
journals  are  exceptionally  long  and  are  babbitted.  Dust 
is  prevented  from  entering  by  a  special  type  of  construc- 


The   Rockford   Positive   Geared  Drill  Feed 

A  new  style  of  positive  geared  feed  for  drills  has  been 
developed  by  the  Kuckford  DrilUng  Machine  Company, 
Rockford,  111.,  and  is  being  employed  upon  all  the  drills 
of  this  company  over  20  in.  The  smallest  size  of  ma- 
chine to  which  this  feed  is  applied  is  illustrated  herewith 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  construction  it  does 
not  differ,  very  markedly  from  the  14-m.  drill  of  thih 
company   which   was  illustrated   in   The   Iron   ■■igc.  March 

30,   191 1 

The  power  for  the  feed  mechanism  is  derived  from  the 
top   shaft    which   also   carries   the    four-step    cone    pulley. 


The    No.    6    Buffing    Lathe    Built    by    the    Ransom    Mfg.    Company. 
Oshkosh,   Wis. 

tion  and  the  bearings  are  provided  with  ring  oilers.  Its 
large  floor  area  and  great  weight  are  two  other  point'^ 
worthy  of   notice. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications    of   the   machine : 

Length  of  arbor,  inches SAYi 

Length    of    journals,    inches 1   9/16 

Diameter  of  arbor,  inches ".  .  ,      1  V2 

Diameter  of  end  collars,  inches. 6 

Diameter  of  pulleys  on  arbors,  inches 5 '4 

Floor   space    required,   inclies ZZV^xlSVi 

Net  weight,  pounds "50 

The  tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  mounted  on  the 
arbor,  the  latter  being  mounted  on  a  steel  bushing  vvliicii 
is  fastened  to  the  arbor.  The  end  collars  are  secured  to  the 
pulley  with  an  oil  joint  and  the  pulley  is  oiled  sufficiently 
whether  the  arbors  are  turning  around  or  standing  still. 
There  is  a  large  door  in  the  back  of  the  frame  which  can 
be  removed  'when  access  to  the  belt  is  desired. 
♦  «  > 

A  New  Perforating  Plant  in  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Perforating  Company,  2445  West  Twenty- 
fourth  place,  Chicago,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture 
perforated  screens  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  metals.  H.  C. 
Finlay,  the  president,  and  Guy  Clark,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, were  both  formerly  of  the  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany. A.  W.  Cutter  is  vice-president.  The  company  has 
completed  its  plant  at  the  above  address,  the  main  build- 
ing of  which  is  124  x  152  ft.  It  is  located  on  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  with  switch  track  into  the 
works. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  a  wide  range  of  tools,  from 
the  lightest  type  of  automatic  machinery  for  perforating 
tin,  copper,  brass  and  sheet  steel,  up  to  the  heaviest  equip- 
ment for  similar  work  in  steel  plates.  One  of  the  tools 
for  heavy  work  is  a  special  punch  press  with  6-ft.  gap  for 
punching  steel  plates  i-in.  thick  and  making  perforations 
as  large  as  i  ft.  in  diameter.  The  company  also  has  spe- 
cial facilities  in  its  shop  for  rolling  screens  of  any  di- 
ameter up  to  12  ft.  long,  including  a  full  equipment  for 
the  manufacture  of  dies.  Being  in  close  touch  with  the 
iron  and  steel  warehouse  stocks  of  Chicago  and  jobbers 
in  all  classes  of  rolled  metal,  the  company  announces  that 
it  can  give  quick  shipment  on  any  sized  order  for  per- 
forated metal. 


-\    Xew    Type   of    Positive    C'.tared    Feed   .\pplied   to   the   20-In.    Drill 
Built  by  the  Rockf jrd  Drilling  Machine  Company,  Rockford,  111. 

Power  from  this  shaft  is  transmitted  through  a  train  of 
two  gears  to  an  intermediate  shaft,  upon  which  there  is 
mounted  an  idler  gear  that  can  be  made  to  mesh  with 
any  one  of  a  cone  of  four  gears.  As  these  gears  are 
engaged  on  the  periphery  they  can  be  tumbled  into  mesh 
while  the  drill  is  running  and  any  one  of  the  four  feed 
changes  which  range  from  0.004  to  0.015  in.  per  revo- 
lution of  the  drill  spindle  are  instantly  available.  In  ap- 
plying this  type  of  feed  to  the  larger  sizes  of  drill  the 
mechanism  for  shifting  the  gears  has  to  be  sUghtly  modi- 
lied   to   suit   differences   in   the   design   of   the  tools. 

•-•-• 

.'Kn  Australian  invention  to  overcome  corrosion  and 
pitting  in  metals,  especially  boilers,  due  to  electric  chemi- 
cal action  of  ingredients  in  water  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact,  appears  to  have  met  with  success  in 
Sydney.  It  introduces,  by  dynamos,  weak  electrical  cur- 
rents on  the  metals  intended  to  be  protected,  thus  neutral- 
izing the  galvanic  action  of  the  corrosive  substances  con- 
tained in  the  water.  The  process  was  recently  tested  by 
the  professor  of  physics  at  Melbourne  University  on  inet- 
als  immersed  singly  and  in  connected  pairs  in  sea  water, 
both  hot  and  cold,  and  in  dilute  acids.  He  reported  that 
all  hurtful  galvanic  action  was  suspended  by  a  small  ex- 
penditure of  electrical  power. 

♦-•-• 

The  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
made  an  average  output  ranging  between  70  and  75  per 
cent,  of  full  capacity  during  the  month  of  May. 
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The   Machmery   Markets 

The  machinery  markets  on  the  whole  are  uneventful.  Interest  is  centered  in  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  which  opens  to-day.  The  machinery  exhibit  arranged  is  the  largest 
on  record  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  The  machine  tool  trade  particularly  is  well  represented.  Inquiries  for 
machinery  have  fallen  off  in  New  York  and  orders  are  not  coming  in  very  heayy.  The  situation  has  bettered 
in  Philadelpiiia,  where  some  comparatively  good  contracts  have  been  closed  and  the  business  was  dis 
tributed.  Miscellaneous  sales  of  machine  tools,  in  addition  to  some  good  railroad  business,  have  helped 
the  Chicago  market  and  some  further  railroad  inquiries  remain  unfilled.  Two  small  lists  for  industrial 
plant  equipment  have  appeared  in  Cleveland;  sales  iu  that  market  as  a  rule  have  been  limited  to  single 
tools.  Trade  is  dull  in  Cincinnati,  although  the  demand  for  wood-working  machinery  is  improving.  In 
Detroit  the  trade  is  interested  in  the  announcement  that  the  Lozier  Motor  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  $1,000,000,  and  will  spend  most  of  the  money  for  manufacturing  extensions.  The  market  is 
reported  steady  in  St.  Louis,  but  makers  and  dealers  there  could  take  care  of  considerably  more  business 
than  they  are  getting.  Conditions  are  on  the  mend  in  Texas  and  orders  that  were  held  up  because  of 
the  Mexican  troubles  are  now  being  filled.  A  good  demand  for  contractors'  equipment  and  small  powei 
plants  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  material  is  largely  needed  for  irrigating  enterprises.  Heavy  ship- 
ments are  being  forwarded  to   Nome  and  other  Alaskan  mining   centers. 


New  York 

New  York,  June  14,  ipn- 
The  machinery  demand  is  somewhat  disappointing. 
New  inquiries  are  scarce  and  outside  of  the  railroad 
business  nov/  in  sight  there  is  little  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  machinery  men.  Buyers  seem  somewhat 
reluctant  to  close  up  on  inquiries  and  many  specifi- 
cations sent  out  seem  to  be  prompted  by  curiosity  as 
to  selling  terms  rather  than  as  a  desire  to  make  pur- 
chases. Some  excellent  Government  contracts  are 
coming  up  and  a  list  of  machinery  is  in  course  ot 
preparation  for  the  Government  Arsenal  at  Water- 
town.  A  railroad  enterprise  which  promises  to  result 
in  business  is  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
30  Church  street.  New  York,  to  build  shops  at  Macon, 
Ga.  About  100  acres  of  land  have  been  bought  there 
in  the  name  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Railwav 
Company  and  repair  shops  which  will  give  employment 
to  about  2000  men  are  to  be  built.  The  details  are 
being  arranged  at  the  Washington  office  of  the  com- 
pany under   the   direction   of  W.   W.   Finley. 

.  The  Governors  of  the  Machinery  Club  of  the  City 
of  New  York  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  George  H.  Post,  Standard  Coupler 
Company;  vice-president,  W  L.  Saunders,  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company;  secretary,  Fred  Stadelman,  Wellman- 
Seaver-M  organ    Company. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  6i 
Mfg.  Company  the  statement  is  made  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease  of  the  property  occupied  as  an 
iron  foundry  at  Pittsburgh  the  works  will  be  aban- 
doned Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  foundry  at  Trafford  City,  about  six  miles 
east  of  the  main  factory  at  East  Pittsburgh.  Approx- 
imately 63  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  for  this 
and  other  possible  purposes,  at  a  total  cost  of  $184,500 
The  company  has  further  acquired,  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  communication  between  the  proposed  new 
foundry  and  its  plant  at  East  Pittsburgh,  60  per  cent,  ot 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Interworks  Railway  Company, 
owning  and  operating  a  line  of  railway  between  East 
Pittsburgh  and  Traflford  City.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  erection  of  foundry  and  pattern  buildings 
at  Trafford  City,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  approximately 
$1,250,000. 

The  Republic  Metalware  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Si., 
is  making  an  addition  to  its  main  factory  building 
which  will  be  equipped  largely  with  machinery  nioved 
from  other  departments.  One  section  will  contain  the 
machine  shop  and  it  is  probable  that  some  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  machine  tool  equipment,  including 
lathes,    shapers,    etc. 

The  International  Steam  Pump  Company,  in  addi- 
tion to  obtaining  a  water-works  contract  for  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000, 
which  was  recently  mentioned  in  The  Iron  Age,  has 
also  been  awarded  a  contract  to  furnish  $700,000  worth 
of  pumping  machinery  for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  will 
build  a  $400,000  pumping  station  in   Cairo,   Egypt. 

The  Farman  Company  of  America,  37  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  New  York,  is  investigating  several  sites 
in  the  West  with  a  view  to  locating  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Farman  aeroplanes.  The  company 
has  prepared  plans  for  buildings  and  equipment  and 
will  announce  them  as  soon  as  a  site  has  been  def- 
initely   decided   upon. 


The  Crescent  Tool  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  special  machinery  and  hardware  spe- 
cialties, will  build  a  two-story  brick  addition,  50  x  132 
ft.,    to   its   plant. 

The  Thomas  Auxiliary  Spring  Company,  Canisteo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock 
and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
springs,  shock  absorbers,  etc.  The  incorporators  are 
Charles  L.  Thomas,  Canisteo,  and  Ernest  C.  Coulton 
and   Alex.    Fleming,    Buffalo. 

The  new  foundry  building  to  be  erected  by  the 
Syracuse  Malleable  Iron  Company  on  North  Geddes 
street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  be  150  x  200  ft.,  and  will 
cost   approximately  $25,000. 

The  Ellis  W.  Morse  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000, 
to  manufacture  machinery,  etc.  Ellis  W.  Morse,  Geo. 
A.  Kent  and  W.  J.  Callin,  Binghamton,  are  the  in- 
corporators. 

John  D.  Meehan,  Hendrick  Building,  Syracuse,  will 
build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile, 
consisting  of  a  one-story  building  of  brick  and  steel 
construction   to  cost,  with  equipment,  about  $56,000. 

The  David  N.  Gallen  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  structural 
iron,  etc.,  and  deal  in  steel,  iron  and  other  metals.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  incorpo- 
rators are  D.  N.  Gallen,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  C.  E. 
Ramirex  and   P.   Fritz,   New   York  City. 

The  United  States  Woodworking  Company.  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capita!  stock 
of  $100,000.  The  new  company  will  take  over  and  con- 
tinue the  business  ol  the  Buffalo  .\uto-Body  and 
Trimming  Company,  at  106-108  The  Terrace,  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  bodies  and  tops,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion manufacture  chairs,  tables,  etc.  The  directors 
are  Henry  Lewis,  James  E.  Morgan,  A.  Panimo,  Chas. 
T.  Walkam  and  Chas.  M.  Plant. 

The  Monarch  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and  will 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes 
and  cartons.  The  directors  are  Bennett  Nussbaum, 
Jacob   Nussbaum   and   Henry   Glasstone. 

A  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Castle  Lamp  Company,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  if  plans  pro- 
jected are  carried  out.  The  plans  include  a  building 
60  X  300  ft.,  three  stories.  John  N.  Willys  and  Walter 
Stewart,  of  the  Willys-Overland  Automobile  Coni- 
panv,  are  also  interested   in  the  new  plant. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 
will  build  a  lo-stall  roundhouse  of  brick  and  concrete 
construction  with  a  90-ft.  turntable,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Geo.   H.   Burgess  is   chief  engineer,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

The  Syracuse  Lighting  Company  will  build  and 
equip  new  stations  at  East  Syracuse,  Jamesvile,  Liver- 
pool and  Manlius.  N.  Y.  The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  the  company  to  issue  $456,000 
bonds  for  the  general  extension  and  improvement  ot 
its   electrical  and   gas   departments. 

The  Rome  Mfg.  Company,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  will  build 
an  addition  to  its  plant  of  brick  and  steel.  40  x  160  ft., 
two  stories,  for  the  manufacture   of  metal  ware. 

The  Skinner  Engine  Company,  Erie.  Pa.,  \yill 
double-  its  present  foundry  capacity  by  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  an  extension  foundry  building  on  a 
site   recently  acquired   for   the   purpose. 
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Philadelphia 


Philadelphia.  Pa..  June  14,  1911. 

There  has  been  a  .shade  better  volume  of  business 
placed  with  local  machinery  merchants  during  the  past 
week,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  placing  of  several  con- 
tracts which  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time.  These  orders  have  usuahj'  been  divided  among 
several  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  have  there- 
fore not  materially  increased  the  sales  of  any  one  con- 
cern. The  sale  of  a  planer,  radial  drill,  grinder  and 
several  small  tools  for  the  equipment  of  a  repair  shop, 
closed  by  one  of  the  local  merchants  a  few  days  ago, 
is  considered  pretty  good  business  in  these  days  of 
single  tool  propositions.  There  is  still  an  absence  of 
any  demand  from  the  railroads  in  this  district.  Indus- 
trial plants  generally  are  less  actively  engaged;  a  num- 
ber are  operating  on  a  restricted  basis,  w'hile  some  are 
practically  idle.  The  local  locomotive  builder  is  handi- 
capped by  difficulties  with  its  union  labor,  but  is  not 
particularly  inconvenienced,  as  orders  for  delivery  at 
this  time  are  not  very  urgent.  The  demand  for  second- 
hand tools  and  machinerj-  has  not  been  urgent;  in  some 
lines  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  inquiry. 
Second-hand  boilers  and  engines  are  not  in  very  active 
demand,  although  manufacturers  of  new  equipment  of 
this  character  are  figuring  on  considerable  work.  There 
is  but  a  light  inquiry  for  either  steel  or  iron  castings, 
and  many  of  the  foundries  in  this  district  are  operating 
on  short  time. 

The  Harrisburg  Boiler  &  Mfg.  Company,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  have  placed  orders  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  equipment  required  for  the  addi- 
tion to  its  plant.  The  business  is  said  to  have  been 
distributed  among  a  number  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  \\illiam  Steele  &  Sons  Company  has  begun 
operations  on  the  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  North 
Brothers  Company,  Lehigh  avenue  and  Philip  street, 
this  being  a  reinforced  concrete  building,  the  general 
dimensions  of  which  are  about  34  x  100.  with  a  wing 
about  35  X  68  ft.  The  building  will  be  used  largely  for 
warehouse  purposes,  and  we  are  advised  that  no  ma- 
chinery equipment  will  be  required. 

The  Treadwell  Engineering  Company,  Easton,  Pa., 
now  has  its  iron  foundry  at  its  new  plant,  at  Easton, 
in  operation,  and  expects  to  operate  its  new  steel 
foundry  about  July  I.  As  soon  as  this  new  department 
is  in  full  operation  work  at  its  present  plant  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  will  be  discontinued. 

The  Harvey  Fibre  Carpet  Company,  Trenton  and 
Allegheny  avenues,  has  under  construction  a  new  power 
house,  42  X  54  ft.,  for  which  Charles  W.  Denny  has  the 
contract.  The  major  portion  of  the  new  equipment 
for  the  plant  has  already  been  contracted  for. 

A  permit  has  been  taken  out  by  Cramp  &  Co., 
contractors,  for  the  erection  of  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  for  the  American  Can  Company,  previously  men- 
tioned, at  Palmer,  Beach  and  Allen  streets.  The  build- 
ing will  be  five  stories,  of  reinforced  concrete,  erected 
on  a  lot  87  X  343  ft.  Pile  foundations  will  be  exten- 
sively used,  these  being  placed,  it  is  reported,  by  the 
Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company. 

The  Board  of  Awards,  Baltimore,  Md..  James  H. 
Preston,  president,  will  take  bids  until  June  28  for  fur- 
nishing, delivering  and  erecting  complete,  to  the  Water 
Board  of  Baltimore,  one  30,000,000-gal.  vertical  triple 
expansion  pumping  engine,  two  batteries  of  two  boilers 
each,  the  necessary  steam  piping  between  engines  and 
boilers  and  the  economizers  for  heating  the  feed  water, 
for  the  Mount  Royal  Pumping  Station,  Baltimore,  Md., 
according  to  specifications,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  water  engineer,  Alfred  M.  Quick,  City 
Hall,  Baltimore,   Md. 

A  new  charter  has  been  granted  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Loco- 
motive Works,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  nominal  capital  stock  is  $50,000.  It  is 
understood  that  the  actual  capital  stock  will  be  $50,- 
000,000,  which  will  represent  an  increase  of  $10,000,000 
on  the  canitalization  of  the  old  concern.  While  the 
new  company  will  virtually  take  over  the  old  one  and 
operate  the  plant,  the  identity  of  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Inc.,  as  an  organization,  will  be  maintained. 
The  incorporators  named  in  the  application  are 
Rudolph  Ellis,  _C.  S.  W.  Packard.  Eckly  B.  Cox,  Jr., 
.\lfred  C.  Harrison  and  Herman  Dercum.  Particulars 
regarding  the  organization  of  the  new  concern  are  not 
available. 


Dodge,  Day  &  Zimmerman,  engineers,  report  new 
developments  in  industrial  work  quiet.  They  are  busy, 
however,  on  work  in  hand  and  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  layout  for  a  new  plant  for  the  International 
Sprinkler  Company  of  this  city,  also  for  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  plant  of  Goldie  &  McCollough,  Gault, 
Canada,  and  for  a  new  plant  for  the  Oxfibre  Brush 
Company,  Frederick,  Md.,  which  proposes  to  erect  a 
new  plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  McClintic-Marshall  Construction  Com- 
pany for  the  erection  of  a  new  creosoting  plant  for  the 
treatment  of  ties  at  Port  Reading,  N.  J.  .\  sawmill  out- 
fit will  be  installed  and  a  new^  round  house  will  also  be 
erected. 

The  American  Hoist  &  Mfg.  Company,  Hamburg, 
Pa.,  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  larger 
capacity  than  its  present  quarters  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing its  manufacturing  scope  to  include  that  of 
cranes,  trolleys  and  other  various  devices. 
♦-•-• 

New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  13,  191 1. 

The  market  is  an  uneventful  one.  No  lists  of  any 
moment  have  been  received  by  the  dealers;  in  fact, 
business  continues  to  be  very  quiet.  Indications  are  that 
the  vacation  periods  in  industry  generally  will  be  full> 
as  long  as  usual,  and  in  some  cases  longer,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  announcements  already  made  b> 
shops  and  factories.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  extended  for  three  months  longer  the 
72-hour  demurrage  rule  for  New  England,  the  purpose 
being  to  examine  more  carefully  the  statistics  governing 
conditions  in  this  territory.  As  an  alternative  is  the 
48-hour  rule,  in  force  in  practically  all  the  rest  of  he 
country.  Shippers  here  are  gratified  at  the  still  re- 
maining possibility  of  continuing  under  the  old  system. 

The  Critchley  Machine  Screw  Company,  Worcester. 
Mass.,  manufacturer  of  special  screw  machine  work  in 
iron,  steel  and  brass,  has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Worcester,  on  the  line  of  the  Worcester  &  Norwich 
division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road, and  plans  to  erect  immediately  a  factory  50  bj' 
about  300  ft.,  one  story  and  basement.  The  structure 
will  be  of  brick  and  granite,  with  steel  frame  and  cement 
foundations,  the  purpose  being  to  have  it  fireproof 
throughout.  The  business  has  grown  very  rapidly  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment  by  J.  Verder  Critchley, 
about  five  years  ago.  when  he  installed  two  machines 
in  a  small  space  on  Union  street.  The  original  quarters 
were  soon  outgrown,  and  the  business  was  moved  to 
Beacon  street,  where  new  space  has  been  added  from 
time  to  time.  At  present  some  80  men  are  employed, 
manufacturing  screw  machine  products  at  the  rate  of 
30,000,000  pieces  per  year.  In  addition  to  its  own 
growth,  the  company  has  recentlj-  purchased  the  screw 
machine  department  of  the  John  L.  Parker  Company. 
Worcester,  and  is  now  running  it  in  space  rented  in  the 
latter  company's  factory  on  Jackson  street.  ^Ir.  Critch- 
lej',  who  is  the  sole  owner,  states  that  he  will  probably 
require  additional  equipment,  including  a  milling  ma- 
chine and  toolroom  lathes.  It  is  not  expected  that  addi- 
tions will  be  made  to  the  machinery  of  the  automatic 
screw  department  immediately,  although  additional 
space  has  been  provided  to  permit  of  future  growth. 
The  factory  is  extremeh'  busy,  orders  equalling  the 
maximum  producing  capacity. 

The  C.  G.  Garrigus  Machine  Company,  Bristol^ 
Conn.,  has  put  on  the  market  a  surface  grinder  known 
as  No.  I,  type  A,  which  is  designed  primarily  for  grind- 
ing dies  for  presses  and  stamps.  The  machine  has  two 
wheels,  one  working  with  a  tool  rest,  the  other  with  an 
adjustable  table. 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  to  build  a  large  addition  at  its  shops,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  double  the  present  capacity.  The  Terry 
turbine  is  extensiveb'  used  for  driving  centrifugal 
pumps,  generators,  fans,  etc.,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  provide  increased  manufacturing  facilities.  The 
present  shop  was  occupied  about  two  years  ago. 

The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Conn., 
has  started  the  erection  of  a  four-story,  brick  addition, 
on  the  w-est  side  of  its  main  plant. 

The  Bosch  Magneto  Company  has  extensive  plans 
for  additions  to  the  factory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  which 
w-as  only  recently  completed.  In  a  general  way  it  maj' 
be  stated  that  the  enlargement  would  triple  the  present 
large  capacity.  However,  an  obstacle  exists  in  the 
presence    in    the    neighborhood    of   works    which    emit 
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udors  to  which  the  Bosch  company  objects,  on  the 
ground  that  conditions  in  its  plant  are  made  unpleasant. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  the  adjacent  city  of 
Chicopee,  in  which  the  objectionable  plant  is  located, 
have  been  appealed  to,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion \vill  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company. 

The  Peavey  Mfg.  Company,  Bangor,  Maine,  is  to 
remove  its  business  to  Brewer,  the  chief  reason  being 
a  desire  to  be  directly  upon  a  railroad.  A  concrete 
factory  will  be  erected,  the  main  building  50  x  100  ft. 
and  a  wing  50  x  50  ft.  The  structure  will  be  r.-iade  abso- 
lutely tireproof.  The  window  frames  and  sashes  and 
the  interior  equipment  generally  will  be  of  steel,  so  that 
nothing  will  be  present  to  burn.  Much  attention  will  be 
given  to  lighting  the  plant,  plans  calling  for  100  wiri- 
dows,  each  averaging  18  ft.  in  height.  The  company  is 
a  successor  to  the  Bangor  Edge  Tool  Company,  and 
manufactures  cant-dogs,  axes  and  edged  tools.  The  out- 
put of  the  new  factory  at  the  beginning  will  be  between 
30.000  and  40,000  cant-dogs  and  1,000  dozen  axes  an- 
nually. The  company  states  that  it  is  not  in  the  market 
for  equipment  at  this  time. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  has  decided,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  aban- 
don its  factory  in  that  city,  the  purpose  being  to  con- 
centrate manufacturing  in  its  larger  works.  The  Spring- 
field business  was  established  by  the  Elektron  Mfg. 
Company,  which  was  absorbed  into  the  Otis  company 
six  vears  ago.  Xo  announcement  is  made  of  the  plans 
of  the  Sultan  Motor  Company,  which  has  been  manu- 
facturing motor  trucks  at  the  Otis  plant,  but  it  is 
thought  at  Springfield  that  the  business  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Bridgeport  Screw  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  its  factory  building  in  that 
city.  It  will  be  70  x  400  ft.,  two  stories,  and  will  cost 
approximately  $100,000.  The  Bridgeport  Screw  Com- 
pany is  headed  by  W.  H.  Farrell,  formerly  president  and 
manager  of  the  Dominion  Wire  Mfg.  Company,  Mon- 
treal, a  subsidiary  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada.  He 
recently  resigned  those  offices  to  become  president  of 
the  new  Bridgeport  company. 

The  Brosnihan  Wrench  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
manufacturer  of  a  patent  wrench,  has  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

A  large  power  development  is  under  way  at  EUiotts- 
ville,  Maine,  on  what  is  known  as  Big  Wilson  Stream. 
A  30-ft.  dam  will  give  a  head  of  water  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate a  large  electric  generating  plant.  The  power  will  be 
used  in  slate  quarries  and  sawmills  of  Monson,  Maine. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  industries  in 
Xew  England  include  the  following:  A.  &  E.  Henkels, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  weave  shed,  addition  60  x  190  ft.; 
Bridgeport  Elastic  Fabric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
addition  90  x  122  ft.,  two  stories;  New  Haven  Pulp  & 
Board  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  five-story  factory, 
67  X  131  ft.:  Bay  State  Thread  Company.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  an  addition  40  x  54  ft.,  two  stories;  Rhode  Island 
Glass  Company,  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  glass  factory  in 
that  city. 

The  Brockton  Factory  Association.  Brockton.  Mass.. 
has  been  organized  to  erect  a  factory  building  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  to  be  rented  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  city  is  an  important  shoe  manufacturing  center, 
and  doubtless  the  tenants  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  that 
industry. 

The  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  textile  machinery,  is  about 
to  begin  the  erection  of  extensive  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  its  works,  including  a  large  building,  four 
stories  and  basement.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  building 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall. 

Preliminary  work  will  begin  immediately  on  the 
shops  which  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  to  estab- 
lish at  North  Billerica,  JMass.  The  details  of  the  plant 
are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  some 
$3,000,000  will  be  expended  on  the  project,  including  a 
very  large  amount  of  machine  tools  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

•-•-♦ 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  13,  1911. 
Business  from  the  automobile  manufacturers,  which 
gave  promise  of  reviving  several  weeks  ago,  is  now 
exceedingly  dull,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being 
better  soon.  As  a  consequence  machine  tooll  builders 
report  very  few  orders  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan territory,  but  state  that  there  is  some  scattered 
buying  from   the   general   trade   in   other   parts   of  the 


country.  Present  purchasers,  however,  seem  willing  to 
accept  second-hand  and  the  lower  priced  tools.  There 
has  been  some  further  curtailment  in  working  time, 
but  the  total  number  of  men  reported  to  have  been  laid 
off  has  probably  been  exaggerated. 

Punching  and  shearing  machinery  is  moving  fairly 
well,  and  at  least  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
this  class  of  machinery  has  found  it  necessary  to  w'ork 
a  full  force  and  on  full  time.  Woodworking  machinery 
continues  to  show  improvement  and  the  smaber  units 
of  electrical  equipment  are  also  in  demand.  It  is  fur- 
ther reported  that  a  nearby  manufacturer  of  paper- 
making  machinery  has  its  factory  working  on  rush 
tiiTie. 

The  M.  Hertenstein  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
stove  manufacturer,  is  reported  to  have  plans  completed 
for  enlarging  its  molding  room,  as  well  as  making 
other  improvements  to  its  plant. 

Samuel  Hannaford  &  Sons,  architects,  Cincinnati, 
are  drawing  up  plans  for  a  new  factory  to  be  erected 
for  the  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Suppiv  Company,  whose  plant 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  company  manu- 
factures and   deals   in  plumbing  supplies. 

The  H.  C.  Wood  Company.  Cincinnati,  ice  manu- 
facturer, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000.  The  company  is  now  building  a  large  ice  pliant 
in  Norwood  suburb,  and,  it  is  rumored,  has  tentative 
plans  for  the  erection  of  another  nearby  plant. 

The  American  Drying  Machinery  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  with  $500,000  capital 
stock.  The  incorporators  are  William  Miller,  .\.  H. 
Schupp,  H.  J.  Tate,  H.  J.  Grimes  and  O.  W.  Newman. 
The  company's  plans  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Work  on  the  new  addition  to  the  olant  of  the  Lodge 
&  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  the  company  expects  to  occupy 
the  building  before  the  fall  season  begins. 

The  Cincinnati  Business  Men's  Club  held  its  regular 
annual  outing  at  the  Laughery  Island  Club  June  14. 
About  300  members  and  their  friends  attended. 

The  Cook  Motor  Company,  Delaware,  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  and 
it  is  stated  will  add  to  its  present  facilities. 

The  Sheffield  Tool  Steel  Company,  60  Elm  street, 
Cincinnati,  is  a  new  partnership  formed  to  handie  all 
kinds  of  tool  steels.  .4  stock  will  be  carried  to  fill  rush 
orders.  The  members  of  the  new  firm  are  C.  F.  Mackin- 
non,  A.  D.  Herking  and  E.  J.  Schmidt. 

Work   has   been    commenced    on    the    new    six-story 
factory  building  for  Lowe  Bros..  Dayton.  Ohio. 
■»  ■  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  13,  1911. 

In  some  lines  of  machinery  inquiries  show  consider- 
able improvement.  Crane  builders  report  that  they  are 
now  figuring  on  a  good  volume  of  business,  the  bulk  of 
which  has  come  out  during  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
demand  for  water  wheels  for  new  plants  is  quite  active. 
Inquiries  for  mining  machinery  have  picked  up  some- 
what. 

The  demand  for  machine  tools  shows  practically  no 
change.  The  market  is  quiet,  sales  being  limited  largely 
to  small  single  tools.  Two  new  inquiries  were  received 
from  Ohio  manufacturing  plants  during  the  week  for 
machine  tool  equipment,  each  list  amounting  to  about 
$5,000.  Considerable  business  that  has  been  pending 
for  some  time  is  still  being  held  up.  Railroads  in  this 
territory  are  buying  practically  nothing  in  machinery 
lines. 

The  foundry  trade  continues  quiet.  Some  plants  are 
well  filled  witli  work,  those  in  the  smaller  cities  in  this 
vicinity  being  generally  better  of?  in  this  respect  than 
the  local  foundries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  foundries 
in  this  section  are  being  operated  on  an  average  of 
about  60  per  cent,  of  their  capacity. 

The  Cleveland  Electric  &  Machine  Mfg.  Company. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000.  This  company  is  controlled  by  the  in- 
terests in  the  Schwenger-Klein  Company,  dealers  in 
butchers'  and  packers'  supplies.  The  latter  company 
recently  secured  control  of  the  business  of  the  Cleve- 
land Meat  Chopper  Company,  which  will  be  continued 
under  the  new  corporation,  and  new  lines  will  be  added. 
The  company  will  make  a  full  line  of  butchers'  and  gro- 
cers' electrical  machinery.  The  company  has  leased  a 
large  4-story  building  at  716-720  Bolivar  road.  Avhich 
will  be  used  as  a  plant. 

The  American  Fork  &  Hoe  Company  will  enlarge  its 
plant   at  Jackson,  Mich.,  by  the  erection  of  a  machine 
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shop.  The  building  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  60  x 
200  ft.  and  three  stories.  Plans  are  being  prepared  by 
Anton  Burchard,  engineer,  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleve- 
land. 

Four  crane  builders  in  this  territory  have  submitted 
bids  to  the  government  for  the  erection  of  two  floating 
pontoon  cranes,  one  for  Boston  and  the  other  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  This  is  the  largest  crane  inquiry 
that  has  come  out  in  some  time.  The  contract  will 
amount  to  about  $600,000. 

The  Superior  Metal  Products  Company  is  the  name 
of  a  new  concern  that  has  established  a  plant  in  the 
Beal  Building,  Lodi  and  Xorth  streets,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
for  the  manufacture  of  metal  stampings  and  doing 
brass  and  nickel  plating  and  general  machine  work. 
An  all-steel  kitchen  cabinet  will  also  be  made.  H.  E. 
Hall,  formerly  with  the  Sterling  Stamping  Company, 
Wellington,  Ohio,  is  manager. 

A  power  station  for  a  new  high-pressure  water  sys- 
tem will  be  built  in  Toledo,   Ohio. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  will  enlarge  its  plant  by  the  erection  of  a  live- 
story  building,  30  x  60  ft.,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  rubber  products. 

The  Erie  Stove  Mfg.  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  about  $25,000.  This  will  enable  the 
company  to  increase  its  output  of  gas  stoves  and 
heaters. 

The  Peerless  Paper  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  will 
erect  a  new  three-story  brick  paper  mill. 

The  Clark  Grave  \'ault  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  reincorporated,  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $200,000  to  $700,000.  The  company  will  enlarge 
its  Columbus  piant  and  will  build  a  new  plant  at  Des 
Moines,  la.  The  building  of  other  plants  in  Western 
cities  is  also  under  consideration.  The  company  manu- 
factures a  patent  burial  vault  and  caskets  and  under- 
takers' supplies.  H.  D.  Clark  is  president  and  A.  F. 
Beck  secretary. 

It  is  reported  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  that  the 
United  States  Foundry  Company  will  move  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  that  city,  having  purchased  the  plant  of  the 
Girard  Foundry  Company  and  adjoining  property.  A 
new  building,  35  x  125  ft.,  will  be  erected. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  &  Mill  Company,  Springfield. 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  and  wall  fit  up  a  plant  on  East  street  in  that 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines, 
pumps  and  feed  mills.  George  C.  Lynch,  the  tem- 
porary president  of  the  company,  has  purchased  the 
business  of  the  O.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Company,  Iowa  City, 
la.,  and  the  machinery  of  that  company  is  being  moved 
to  the  Springfield  plant. 

It  is  reported  from  Elyria,  Ohio,  that  the  Kennedy 
Mfg.  Company,  of  which  John  V.  Kennedy,  of  Cleve- 
land, is  president  and  manager,  will  build  a  plant  in 
that  city,  50  x  200  ft.,  for  the  manufacture  of  plumbers', 
steam  fitters'  and  gas  fitters'  suppli.es. 


Detroit 

Detboit,  Mich.,  June   12,   191 1. 

Makers  of  automobiles  and  automobile  accessories 
are  experiencing  a  business  lull,  and  this  is  reflectin,g 
on  the  machinery  demand.  Factory  construction  work 
is  active,  and  this  may  develop  a  call  for  machiner}- 
later.  The  foundries  are  doing  well  just  now  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  structural  steel.  Machinery  men 
are  interested  in  the  recent  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Lozier  Motor  Company  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000.  The  increase  will  be  used  in  enlarging  the 
company's  plant,  especially  in  the  department  given 
over  to  the  manufacture  of  power  trucks.  A  machine 
tool  list  can  be  looked  for  from  this  source  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Robert  Mitchell  Company  has  been  organized 
in  this  city  and  will  manufacture  a  tape-sealing  machine 
of  special  design.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000. 

Following  the  lead  of  other  railroads  in  this  State  in 
making  improvements  in  their  rolling  stock,  the  Pere 
Marquette  will  expend  $1,023,000  in  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment.  The  company  will  buy  12  first-class  pas- 
senger coaches,  two  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars 
and  50  engines,  five  of  which  will  be  for  passenger 
service,  35  for  freight  service  and  10  switch  engines. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Quinn  Mfg.  Company,  Kala- 


mazoo, Mich.,  manufacturers  of  plumbers'  supplies,  has 
purchased  a  factory  site  here,  and  will  shortly  erect  a 
large   factory   building. 

The  C.  R.  Wilson  Body  Company  is  to  erect  a  large 
addition  to  its  factory,  and  will  also  make  extensive 
alterations. 

The  SchuUenberg  Mfg.  Company  will  soon  begin 
work  remodeling  its  building  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.  X'ew  equipment  to  replace  that 
destroyed  will  be  purchased. 

A  new-  Detroit  concern  is  the  Payograph  Company, 
which  has  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000. 
The  company  will  manufacture  a  machine  w'hich  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  payrolls  in  large 
factories.  Nelson  C.  Oviatt  and  Thomas  S.  Sprague, 
with  offices  in  the  Ford  Building,  are  the  principal 
backers  of  the  concern. 

The  Ideal  Commercial  Car  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  J.  C.  Sage 
is  the  principal  stockholder. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  is  to  be  the  location  of  the  Ben- 
nett Mfg.  Company,  incorporated  last  week  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The  company  will  make  toys 
and  toy  games. 

The  Ideal  Gas  Engine  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  which  recently  took  over 
the  Ideal  Motor  Companj-,  will  continue  its  business 
at  present  in  quarters  of  the  Michigan  Screw  Works. 
As  soon  as  a  site  can  be  secured,  however,  a  new  plant 
will  be  erected  of  twice  the  size  of  its  present  quarters. 

The  Austin  Automobile  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  as  the  result  of  several  offers,  will  move  its 
plant  to  South  Xorwalk.  Conn.  The  oflfers  include  a 
free  site  and  water  and  power  rights. 

The  city-  of  Cadillac.  Mich.,  has  subscribed  $100,000 
in  stock  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Otsego  Chair 
Company,  Otsego,  Mich.  A  new  plant  will  be  built 
and  $60,000  will  be  expended  on  the  building  and  equip- 
ment. 

North  &  Bradshaw,  contractors,  will  erect  a  new 
plant  for  the  Fleming  Milk  Products  Company,  Jack- 
son, Mich.  The  structure  will  be  30  x  70  ft.,  two  stories, 
of  brick  construction. 

The  Holland  Umbrella  &  Specialty  Company  has 
been  incorporated  to  take  over  the  Barnes-Baker  Mfg. 
Company,  St.  Joseph.  The  new  concern,  which  in- 
cludes B.  D.  Keppel,  Holland,  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$30,000  and  will  make  over  the  Holland  Skating  Rink 
into  a  suitable  plant. 

The  Michigan  Crankshaft  Company,  Muskegon,  as 
the  result  of  a  large  increase  in  business,  will  raise  its 
capital  stock  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  for  the  purpose 
of  expansion. 

The  Frukey  Mfg.  Company  has  filed  articles  of  in- 
corporation with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000  and  will  manufacture 
specialties. 

The  Michigan  Salt  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  salt  deposits  are 
found  below  this  city  on  the  Detroit  River. 

The  Bay  City  Sugar  Factory  is  to  spend  the  sum  of 
$103,000  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  which 
will  be  increased  from  700  tons  per  day  to  1400  tons. 
Similar  improvements  are  to  be  made  at  Alma,  Carrol- 
ton  and  Croswell. 

A.  C.  Runyon  and  Durrel  Tripp,  well-known  Allegan 
merchants,  have  asked  the  City  Council  of  Allegan  for 
a  franchise  to  build  and  operate  an  artificial  gas  plant. 
No  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  securing  the  privilege. 

The  Citizens'  Electric  Light  &  Pow-er  Company, 
.■\drian,  Mich.,  is  planning  several  improvements,  among 
which  is  the  erection  of  a  175-ft.  smokestack  and  a  new 
boiler  house  23  x  50  ft.  in  size. 

The  citizens  of  Croswell,  Mich.,  have  voted  in  favor 
of  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  will 
be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  new  standpipe  and  for 
making  other  improvements  in  the  water-works  system. 

The  Angle  Steel  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.,  is  to  be 
reorganized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The  com- 
pany for  some  time  past  has  been  contemplating  this 
action  to  enable  it  to  increase  its  facilities  to  handle 
properly  an  ever-increasing  business.  The  new  officers 
of  the  company  are  C.  E.  Pipp,  president,  and  J.  H. 
Boswell.  secretary. 

The  Michigan  Washing  Machine  Company,  Mus- 
kegon Heights,  Mich.,  is  erecting  an  addition  50  x  100  ft. 
to  carry  on  its  extensive  and  growing  business. 

The  taxpayers  of  the   city  of  Bad  Axe,   Mich.,  will 
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vote  on  June   12  on  a  proposition  to  bond  for  $11,500 
to  extend  the  waterworks  system. 

The  St.  Johns  Portable  Building  Company,  St.  Johns, 
Mich.,  will  shortly  erect  another  building  to  be  used  in 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Kerschnez  Bros.,  Elderon,  Wis.,  have  made  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  saw  and 
planing  mill  at  Skanee,  Mich. 

William  A.  Markey,  Midland,  Mich.,  has  made 
application  to  the  Midland  County  Supervisors  for  per- 
mission to  erect  a  steel  and  concrete  power  dam  across 
Pine  River.  The  dam  will  be  used  for  generating  elec- 
tricity and  supplying  water-power. 

The  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.,  is 
about  to  make  extensive  improvements  in  its  plant,  in- 
cluding a  concrete  building,  70  x  130  ft.,  for  the  con- 
version of  pulp  wood  to  paper. 

Charles  E.  Duryea.  of  the  Duryea  Auto  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.,  states  that  the  removal  of  the  plant  to 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  begin  this  week.  The  undertaking 
is  a  large  one  and  will  occupy  some  time.  A  plant  is 
being  erected  at  Saginaw  for  the  new  concern,  which 
will  be  completed  by  July  10.  The  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $300,000. 

The  Lewis  Geer  Foundry  plant  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.. 
was  badly  damaged  by  lightning  last  week.  It  will  be 
^ome  time  before  operations  can  be  resumed. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  voted  to  expend  $340,000  for 
a  new  central  high  school  and  two  outlying  buildings. 
The  high  school  will  be  equipped  with  a  most  complete 
manual  training  department,  including  a  modern  ma- 
chine shop. 

Marinette,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  new  industry  in  the 
Kreiter  Piano  Factory.  The  company  will  begin  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  machinerj'  can  be  installed. 

Following  the  recent  increase  in  its  capital  stock, 
the  Michigan  Adjustable  Hub  Company  has  opened 
headquarters  in  Bay  City,  and  has  about  concluded 
negotiations  for  fifteen  acres  for  a  site  for  a  factory. 
W.  T.  Woodhouse  and  Charles  Tarolli  are  the  president 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  company. 

The     Chicago      Artificial     Stone     Company,     Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  is  erecting  a  building  220  x  440  ft.,  and 
will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  artificial  stone  products. 
4  «  » 

Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  June  13,  191 1. 

The  miscellaneous  sales  of  machine  tools  in  this 
market  during  the  past  week  were  much  more  satisfac- 
torj'  than  for  some  time.  However,  the  spotty  charac- 
ter of  the  demand  for  tools  has  displayed  bright 
aspects  from  time  to  time  before  without  developing  any 
sustained  volume  of  buying  and  as  yet  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  improvement  is  lacking.  Sev- 
eral heavy  tools  were  disposed  of  during  the  week  and 
a  moderately  active  inquiry  for  second-hand  tools, 
chiefly  lathes  and  shapers  in  the  smaller  sizes,  is  re- 
ported. A  large  agricultural  implement  interest  which 
has  been  installing  considerable  machinery  continues 
to  be  an  important  figure  in  the  market.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  bought  last  week  the  lathes  and  pipe 
machines  on  its  recent  list.  Only  a  portion  of  this 
business  came  to  Chicago,  most  of  it  being  placed  in 
the  West.  The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
branch  of  the  Northwestern  system  expects  to  be  in 
the  market  for  several  machines  in  the  near  future.  An 
unusual  coincidence  is  instanced  by  a  local  dealer 
handling  pipe  machines  who  reports  that  calls  for  a 
total  of  seven  of  these  machines  have  developed  from 
this  territory  since  May  i.  The  requirements  of  the 
American  Stedl  &  Wire  Company  previously  men- 
tioned are  still  unsatisfied. 

J.  S.  Giles  &  Sons.  Chicago,  have  incorporated  with 
$100,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  dies  and  ma- 
chinery. The  incorporators  are  John  S.  Giles,  Carl  O. 
Giles  and  Guy  H.  Giles. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  by  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company  for  the  erection  of  several  addi- 
tions to  its  plant  at  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

The  Rumely-Wachs  Machinery  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  wood 
and  iron  working  machinery.  This  company  has  located 
in  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  the  McDowell, 
Stocker  Company  and  will  continue  a  machinery  deal- 
er's business  at  that  location.  Sales  of  the  machines  on 
the  floor  are  now  being  made. 

The  West  End  Furniture  Company.  Rockford,  111., 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  plant  100  x  100  ft. 


The  Leader  Iron  Works,  Decatur,  111,  is  completing 
extensive  additions  to  its  plant  and  installing  consider- 
able new  equipment. 

The  Thomas  &  Clarke  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  factory 
building  no  x  125  ft.,  five  stories  and  basement.  The 
company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  crackers, 
cakes  and  biscuit,  for  which  purpose  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Bar  Clay  Products  Company,  Zumbrota,  Minn., 
has  under  construction  between  Zumbrota  and  Wana- 
mingo,  Minn.,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 
The  company  will  be  in  the  market  within  the  next 
30  days  for  structural  material  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  the  equipment  of  the  plant. 

The  Northern  Iowa  Power  Company,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  recently  incorporated,  will  construct  a  hydroelec- 
tric power  plant,  contract  for  which  will  soon  be  let. 

The  Reiss  Coal  Company,  Superior,  Wis.,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  boiler 
house  to  be  equipped  with  four  125-hp.  boilers. 

The  Thilmany  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Kakauna, 
Wis.,  is  preparing  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  pulp 
mill. 

♦-•-♦ 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June   13,   igii. 

The  American  Leather  Products  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  products  of  waste  and  scrap  leather. 
The  officers  are  E.  E.  Mitchell,  president;  M.  Ross 
Masson,  vice-president,  and  Ed  L.  Selvage,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Cartwright-Stevenson  Mfg.  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, has  changed  its  name  to  the  Sanitary  Cooler 
Company. 

\v.  \\ .  Mooney  &  Sons,  Columbus,  Ind.,  who  oper 
ate   one   of   the   largest   tanneries   in   the    country,   are 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  large  plant  at  Elizabeth- 
town,    i  enn. 

The  Electric  Welder  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  to  manufacture  electric  welding  ma- 
chines. The  directors  are  Jesse  Jackson,  F.  M.  Ruddeil 
and    Conrad    Wolf. 

The  Court  has  directed  J.  J.  Netterville,  receiver 
for  the  Central  Stove  and  Foundry  Company,  Ander- 
son, Ind.,  to  sell  the  company's  property  after  three 
weeks'  notice. 

The  Indiana  Tie  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  manu- 
facturer of  railroad  ties,  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $113,000  to  $225,000.  E.  O.  Hopkins  is  president 
of   the   company. 

Harry  W.  Richter  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Michigan  City  Sash  &  Door  Company,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  on  petition  of  John  J.  Stevens,  the  com- 
pany's president.  The  liabilities  are  given  at  $100,000, 
and    the    assets    $40,000. 

The  Economical  Generator  Company,  Monfpelier, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital  stock 
to  manufacture  heat  and  power  generators.  The  di- 
rectors are  E.  W.  Smith,  T.  C.  Neal,  I.  H.  Twibell, 
L.  W.   Rawlings  and  T.  J.   DriscoU. 

W.  C.  Covington  &  Co.  have  been  incorporated  at 
Gary,  Ind.,  as  general  contractors;  capital  stock, 
$10,000.  The  directors  are  W.  C.  Covington,  D.  E. 
i3axter   and   O.    L.    Wildermuth. 

The  citizens  of  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  having  sub- 
scribed for  $60,000  of  the  capital  stock,  Bertsch  &  Co., 
machinists,  have  decided  to  decline  liberal  inducements 
to  move  their  plant  to  other  cities  and  will  remain  at 
the  present  location. 

The  Indianapolis,  Chicago  &  Meridan  Railway 
Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Indianapolis,  with 
$100,000  capital  stock,  to  build  and  operate  an  inter- 
urban  road  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago.  The 
directors  are  John  C.  Billheimer,  John  A.  Shafer, 
Howard  Holton,  M.  B.  Keller  and  M.  J.  Moreland. 
The  general   offices  will   be   at   Indianapolis. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  North  Manchester,  Ind., 
has  closed  a  deal  for  the  location  in  that  city  of  a 
concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagon  skeins. 
.\  factory  will  be  built  and  put  into  operation  as  soon 
as   possible. 

The  Rushville  Furniture  Company,  Rushville,  Ind., 
recently  incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  factory  building,  200  x  200  ft., 
two  stories  and  a  total  floor  space  of  60.000  sq.  ft.  The 
company  is  in  the  market  for  modern  wood-working 
machinerv  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
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The  South 

Louisville,  Kv.,  June  13,  191 1. 

Though  business  in  general  lines  has  been  rather 
quiet  the  past  week,  a  good  demand  has  developed  for 
mining  equipment  and  contractors'  machinery.  The 
large  number  of  big  construction  projects  under  way 
locally,  many  of  them  involving  heavy  consumption  of 
reinforced  concrete,  has  not  only  made  way  for  a  good 
demand  for  steel  reinforcing  bars,  but  also  has  created 
a  call  for  equipment  of  various  kinds.  Refrigerating 
plants  are  also  selling  better  than  the  average  line. 

A  good  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  de- 
velopment of  zinc  and  lead  deposits  which  have  been 
located  near  Marion,  Kj\,  in  Crittenden  County.  The 
Eclipse  Mining  Company,  in  which  Edward  F.  W. 
Kaiser,  Louisville,  is  interested,  has  been  mining  fluor- 
spar in  that  section,  and  has  lately  installed  a  mill  for 
the  separation  of  the  other  metals.  The  Franklin 
Mining  Company  is  the  name  of  another  concern  which 
is  beginning  development  work  there,  and  several  other 
companies  are  being  organized  for  the  purpose.  Ma- 
chinery dealers  report  the  prospect  of  some  consid- 
erable sales  of  equipment  in  this  connection. 

The  Brandeis  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Louis- 
ville, has  installed  three  pumps  of  the  Nye  Steam  Pump 
&  Machinery  Company  for  the  Merrill- Ruckgaber 
Company,  New  York,  which  is  constructing  a  rein- 
forced concrete  condenser  pit  for  the  Kentucky  Electric 
Company.  The  capacities  of  the  pumps  range  from 
300  to  800  gal.  a  minute. 

Plans  have  about  been  completed  by  T.  S.  Hamilton, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Mengel  Box  Company, 
Louisville,  for  the  new  factory  to  be  erected  by  the 
company  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  The  plant  will  cost 
$100,000,  and  will  be  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
machinery  will  be  operated  by  electric  motors,  but  no 
genera!  power  equipment  will  be  required,  as  current 
will  be  purchased  from  a  local  central  station.  The 
wood-working  machinery  will  be  largely  of  special  de- 
signs, and  contracts  for  its  construction  will  be  let 
later  on. 

Edward  T.  Minor,  of  Louisville,  plans  the  erection 
of  a  distilling  plant  at  Bingen,  La.,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  site  for  the  coke  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Company,  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  has  been  laid  out 
by  the  engineers,  and  work  on  it  will  be  begun  at  once. 
A  force  of  500  workmen  has  been  concentrated  for  the 
job. 

The  Brush  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  which 
T.  E.  B.  Siler,  of  Lafollette,  Tenn.,  is  president,  has 
leased  400  acres  of  coal  land  in  Knox  County,  Ky., 
and  will  install  a  large  mining  plant. 

Samuel  Bennett,  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  and  H.  B.  Jones, 
Pineville,  Ky.,  have  begun  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment for  a  new  coal  mine  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  on 
the  Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain  Railroad. 

The  Cincinnati  Cooperage  Company  has  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  timber  near  Vi,  Harlan  County,  Ky., 
and  will  erect  a  cooperage  plant  in  the  near  future. 

A  stave  mill  of  large  dimensions  is  to  be  built  near 
Harlan,  Ky.,  by  the  Kentucky  Stave  Company,  of  which 
John  B.  Lewis  is  president. 

O.  S.  Keys  has  purchased  the  gas  plant  at  West 
Point,  Ky.,  for  $2,000,  taking  it  over  from  the  defunct 
Indiana  &  Kentucky  Bank  of  that  city.  Considerable 
improvements  are  planned. 

The  planing  mill  of  the  W.  K.  Hall  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Fulton,  Ky.,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  will  be  rebuilt.  A  lot  of  wood-working  and  power 
equipment   will   be   required. 

M.  E.  Thomas,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  has  patented  a 
corn  planter,  and  is  planning  the  organization  of  a 
company  with  $25,000  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  it. 

The  Waterson  Power  Saving  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  with  $150,000  capital 
stock,  with  J.  A.  Dickey  as  president,  B.  K.  Vance  sec- 
retary and  G.  M.  Turner  treasurer.  It  plans  the  manu- 
facture of  a  mechanical  device. 

F.  R.  Gamble  &  Co.,  have  leased  a  building  and  will 
equip  a  garage  and  machine  shop.  Electric  motors 
will  be  used  for  the  operation  of  the  machine  tools. 

New  equipment  will  be  installed  in  the  plant  of 
the  Cookesville  Roller  Mills,  Cookesville,  Tenn.,  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  to  be  greatly  increased.  Thomas 
Allen  is  superintendent. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be 


rebuilt,  according  to  the  announcement  of  President 
J.  R.  McElwaine.  The  company  manufactures  lumber, 
boxes  and  mantels. 

The  Tennessee  Stove  Company,  of  which  reference 
to  the  increase  in  its  capital  stock  was  recently  made, 
plans  the  installation  of  a  department  for  nickeling 
stove  fittings.     The  company's  plant  is  at  Chattanooga. 

A  i2Q-ton  overhead  traveling  crane  is  to  be  in- 
stalled in  the  addition  to  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  to  be  erected  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  The  addition  to  the  shops  will  be  of 
steel   frame  construction. 

Four  boilers,  air  compressors  and  other  equipment 
will  be  required  by  the  Youngville  Sugar  Company, 
Youngville,  La.,  which  will  spend  $100,000  this  year  in 
improvements  which  are  expected  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant.  The  contract  for  most  of  the 
equipment  has  been  let  to  the  Paine  &  Joubert  Machine 
&   Foundry  Companj',   New   Orleans. 

The  Lafayette  Water  &  Light  Company,  Lafayette, 
La.,  is  in  the  market  for  boilers,  pumps  and  engines. 
Address  W.  L.  Byres,  superintendent. 

Bids  will  be  closed  June  16  for  a  lot  of  new  equip- 
ment to  be  required  in  connection  with  the  new  electric- 
light  plant  of  Tupeles,  Miss.,  for  which  R.  C.  Huston, 
of  Memphis,  is   engineer. 

A  30-year  franchise  for  a  water  works  and  an  elec- 
tric-light plant  is  to  be  disposed  of  July  i  by  the 
municipality  of  England,  Ark. 

A  considerable  amount  of  equipment  is  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Helena  Electric  &  Gas  Company,  Helena, 
Ark.  The  engineers  for  the  company  are  the  Scofield 
Engineering  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  ma- 
chinery to  be  purchased  includes  four  300-hp.  boilers, 
three  500-kw.  turbines  and  three  300-kw.  rotaries. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  plans  improvements  in 
water  works  at  McComB,  Crystal  Springs  and  Brook- 
haven,  Miss.  In  addition  to  laying  down  a  lot  of  pipe, 
a  pump  house  will  be  erected  at  Crystal  Springs. 

The  Caddo  Window  Glass  Company,  Shreveport, 
La.,  is  in  the  market  for  power  equipment,  including  a 
boiler,   an   engine   and    dynamo. 

A  refrigerating  plant  is  to  be  installed  by  the 
Roseland  Veneer  &  Package  Company,  Roseland,  La. 
E.  D.  Wagnalls  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  12,  1911. 

The  machinery  market  shows  no  particular  activity 
at  the  present  time,  though  there  is  a  good,  steady  busi- 
ness being  done.  It  is  not  by  any  means  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  dealers,  who,  however,  believe  that  the 
necessities  occasioned  by  depreciation  spread  over  the 
long  dull  period  which  has  prevailed  will  of  themselves 
improve  business  before  long.  The  inquiries  that  are 
coming  seem  to  indicate  a  tentative  preparation  among 
manufacturers  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
latest  information,  ready  for  any  development  that  de- 
mand may  put  upon  them,  but  no  contracts  are  being 
made  that  are  of  particular  importance. 

The  Metal  Pole  Post  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Kansas  City  by  C.  A.  Thompson,  E.  S. 
Winston  and  Sell  J'.  Mead,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  A  plant  is  to  be  installed  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  patent  device,  a  substitute  for  wooden  poles, 
posts,  etc. 

The  What  Cheer  Mining  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock  by  H. 
Connelly,  D.  B.  Perkins  and  F.  L.  Williams.  A  com- 
plete mining  machinery  outfit  is  among  the  plans  of  the 
new  corporation. 

The  Kansas  City  Engine  Works,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  by  A.  W.  Calkins,  J.  E.  Elliott 
and  .A.  D.  Elliott,  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The 
company  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
engines  and  also  for  repair  work. 

The  Morgan,  Woodson,  Bahn  Mfg.  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  been  incorporated  by  D.  E.  Morgan,  W.  C. 
Woodson  and  A.  D.  Bahn,  and  will  establish  a  planing 
mill,  as  well  as  install  other  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  building  material. 

The  Leggitt  &  Piatt  Spring  Bed  &  Mfg.  Company, 
operating  three  plants,  one  of  them  at  Carthage,  Mo., 
has  decided  to  remove  to  Windsor,  Ont.,  and  to  con- 
solidate its   factories  there. 

The  LTniversit}'  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  has 
decided  upon  the  construction  this  summer  of  a  new 
engineering   shop,   which   will    be    fully    equipped   with 
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machinery   fur   the   use   of  the   students.     The  building 
will  cost  $15,000  and  the  machinery  as  much  more. 

The  Isolated  Steam  Heating  &  Maintaining  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  has  been  incorporated  by  Walter  N. 
Fisher,  John  Schuedding  and  Edward  Schuedding,  to 
manufacture,  install  and  to  repair  heating  apparatus. 

The  Leeper  Automobile  Company,  St.  Louis,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Oscar  \V.  Schmidt,  Stewart  B. 
Leeper  and  J.  Leeper  to  manufacture  automobiles  and 
to  operate  a  repair  shop. 

The  Wrought  Iron  Range  Company  has  closed  its 
deal  for  a  new  site  in  the  western  part  of  St.  Louis,  and 
will  remove  thereto  as  soon  as  buildings  can  be  con- 
structed and  equipped.  The  new  plant  will  be  much 
larger  and  equipped  with  much  additional  machinery. 
The  tract  to  be  covered  by  the  buildings  will  be  twelve 
acres.  The  plans  for  the  new  plant  are  now  being 
worked  out  by  architects. 

The  .St.  Louis  Briquette  Machine  Company,  St. 
Louis,  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated 
by  David  R.  Francis,  James  E.  Rutledge,  Gustave 
Komarek,  Michael  B.  Nalon,  John  ScuUin  and  Charles 
Gilbert  to  manufacture  machinery  of  all  kinds,  but 
especially  a  patented  machine  for  the  compression  of 
coal  dust  into  merchantable  briquettes. 

The  North  Arkansas  Power  Company,  Berryville, 
Ark.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock 
for  the  establishment  of  a  power  plant  at  Berryville. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  R.  Neff,  E.  H.  Ingram,  E.  D. 
Munger  and  W.  D.  Wilton. 

The  Justrite  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company,  Blooming- 
ton.  III.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $25,000  capital  by 
Lewis  C.  Walter.  Burdette  C.  Gilmore  and  .\.  W.  Rigby. 
A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  va:uum  cleaners  will 
be  installed. 

The  Eisenstadt  Jewelry  Coinpany,  St.  Louis,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $400,000  to  $1,000,000, 
the  increase  to  be  utilized  in  the  extension  of  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 

The  Hannibal  Milling  Company,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  with 
$60,000  capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated  by  George 
G.  Dubach,  O.  M.  Friend  and  A.  K.  Dubach.  A  new 
mill  is  to  be  built  and  equipped  at  once. 

The  John  Deere  Plow  Company  has  purchased  a 
lot  of  40  ft.  front  adjoining  its  St.  Louis  carriage  manu- 
facturing plant,  and  will  build  and  equip  a  four-story 
addition  to  its  present  structure  for  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  etc. 

The  Witwer  Motor  Car  Company,  with  $25,000 
capital  stock,  has  been  incorporated  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars,  by  Frank 
Witwer,  J.  D.  Welsh  and  Louis  E.  Loechler. 

The  Barnes  Mfg.  Company,  with  $25,000  capital 
stock,  has  been  incorporated  in  St.  Louis  by  E.  R. 
Barnes.  F.  J.  Bonskokski  and  E.  W.  Hughes.  It  will 
build  its  own  plant. 

The  City  Council  of  Herington,  Kan.,  has  engaged 
Burns  &  McDonnell.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  niake  sur- 
veys and  estimate  the  cost  of  increasing  its  water- 
works system. 

The  Ohio  Copper  Company.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
will  install  additional  equipment. 

The  Martin  Machinery  Company.  Joplin,  Mo.,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  and 
repair  shop,  50  x  140  ft.,  one  story,  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction.  The  company  will  install  a  lathe, 
drill  press,  pipe  machine,  cutter,  etc. 
»  ■  » 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg.  Man.,  June  10.  1911. 

Backward  weather  in  the  West  revived  the  cautious 
temper  the  banking  interests  showed  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, but  the  present  sunshine  and  the  generally  good 
crop  news  have  dispelled  hesitation  in  that  quarter. 
Bank  clearings  are  very  considerably  larger  than  they 
were  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  It  is 
true  banks  keep  to  a  rather  close  margin  of  accommoda- 
tion, but  this  is  rather  because  they  have  to  prepare 
themselves  for  handling  the  biggest  crop  the  country 
ever  had  than  because  they  distrust  the  present  trade 
movement. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  has 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  City  Council  of  Prince 
Rupert.  B.  C,  on  the  subject  of  assessment  and  sundry 
other  points.  In  consideration  of  a  very  nominal  tax 
payment  for  the  next  10  years,  a  company  engages, 
among  other  things,  to  start  work  at  once  on  a  drydock 
to  cost  $2,500,000,  upon  a   station,  machine  car   shops. 


roundhouse,  etc.,  to  cost  over  $1,000,000,  and  to  build  a 
hotel  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Prince  Rupert  Hydroelectric  Company,  which 
will  control  the  principal  water  powers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  are  about  to  offer  for  subscription 
in  Canada  $2,500,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
to  be  expended  upon  permanent  installation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mackenzie  &  Mann  interests 
are  about  to  purchase  the  entire  holdings  of  the  West- 
ern Fuel  Company  in  the  Manaimo  district  of  Van- 
couver Island,  B.  C.,  for  $4,000,000. 

Up  to  June  26  tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Prince  Alberta,  Sask.,  for  the 
construction  of  power  station  superstructure  and  trans- 
mission line  for  part  of  the  proposed  hydroelectric 
power  development  at  Lacolle  Falls. 

Up  to  July  II  tenders  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
at  Ottawa  for  the  construction  of  car  shops  at  Trans- 
cona,  east  of  Winnipeg.  Each  tender  must  be  accom- 
panied b}-  an  accepted  cheque  for  $100,000. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  this  spring  for 
large  power  steam  plows  in  the  Canadian  West. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  Gordon  Wire  &  Wire  Nail 
Works,  of  West  St.  John,  N.  B.,  will  be  located  in  Cal- 
gary. Alberta,  and  will  employ  from  75  to  100  men. 

The  Carter-Halls-Aldinger  Company,  Winnipeg,  has 
received  the  contract  to  erect  an  addition  to  the  tender 
and  wheel  shop  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany's Weston  shops  at  Winnipeg.  The  new  building 
will  be  55  ft.  X  220  ft. 

The  Farmers'  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Regina.  Sask.. 
will  erect  a  six-story  warehouse. 

By-laws  aggregating  $100,000,  for  waterworks  and 
electric  light,  have  passed  the  Council  of  Canora.  Sask., 
and  will  shortly  be  submitted  for  approval. 

Tenders  addressed  to  W.  L.  Courson,  general  man- 
ager, will  be  received  until  June  26  for  supply  of  hydro- 
electric equipment  for  the  Canadian  Collieries.  Ltd., 
Dunsmuir,  Puntledge  River.  Contract  includes  com- 
plete hydraulic  and  electric  equipment,  furnishing  and 
installation  of  two  direct-connected  units,  each  unit 
developing  3750  kva.  at  switchboard.  Plans  at  offi.-e  of 
company,  Pemberton  Block,  ^^ictoria. 

An  unique  scheme,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is 
being  considered  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  The  idea  is  to 
put  up  a  large  factory  building,  to  be  supplied  with 
water,  light  and  power,  and  to  be  subdivided  into  sepa- 
rate premises,  these  premises  to  be  let  to  small  manu- 
facturers at  low  rents  with  electric  light,  power  and 
water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  work 
separately.  A  committee  is  working  on  the  proposition, 
and  they  will  try  to  induce  companies  who  manufacture 
on  a  small  scale,  and  patent  holders  whose  capital  does 
not  permit  them  to  establish  large  plants,  to  take  up 
the  idea. 

Plans  for  a  big  steel  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  have  taken  definite  form  by  the  announce- 
ment of  W^illiam  Owen,  an  English  steel  expert,  that  he 
had  purchased  for  the  Canada  Pacific  Steel  Company  a 
200-acre  factory  site  at  Pitt  Meadows.  Mr.  Owen  states 
that  the  company,  organized  by  himself,  is  supported 
by  London  and  New  York  bankers. 

The  Alberta  Glass  Company  is  being  organized  in 
Calgary  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  operating  a 
glass  factory  at  RedclifTe,  five  miles  from  Medicine  Hat. 
A.  E.  Cross  and  other  Calgary  men  are  the  organizers. 

John  Stirrett.  of  Hymers.  near  Port  Arthur,  has 
applied  to  the  Council  of  Port  .Arthur  for  permission  to 
erect  a  sash  and  door  factory  in  connection  with  his 
sawmill. 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  four  large  lumber 
companies,  controlling  ten  mills  in  the  Kootenay  coiin- 
trj-,  British  Columbia,  were  amalgainating  with  a  capital 
stotk  of  $20,000,000.  The  companies  in  the  deal  are  the 
East  Kootenay  Mills.  Rock  Creek  Mills.  Standard  Mills 
and  Baker  ^Mills.  all  near  Cranbrook  and  Fernie.  B.  C. 
It  is  reported  from  Fernie  that  the  concern  will  con- 
struct a  sawmill  at  Baynes.  on  the  Kootenay  River,  to 
cost  $400,000. 

George  Spearman,  ^^'ynyard.  Sask..  will  rebuild  his 
75-bbl.  flour  mill  which  was  burned  recently. 

The  City  Council  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  has 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Medicine  Hat  Milling  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  to  furnish  the  company  with  150,000  cu.  ft.  of 
gas  daily  without  charge  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
will  exempt  the  company  from  municipal  taxation,  ex- 
cept local  improvement  and  school  taxes,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  company  agrees  to  erect  a  plant  to 
cost  $60,000. 
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Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Oxt.,  June  10,  191 1. 

Manufacturing  activity,  constructive  operations  and 
productive  activity  at  the  mines  increase  as  the  season 
advances.  Each  day  seems  to  brighten  the  outlook  and 
give  further  assurance  to  business  men.  Crop  pros- 
pects are  becoming  an  important  influence  upon  compe- 
tence. Predictions  are  freeh'  made  that  the  Western 
yield  of  wheat  will  be  double  that  of  last  year.  British 
favor  seems  to  become  stronger  every  year.  Popula- 
tion and  capital  are  being  liberallj'  supplied  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  some  conditions  that 
would  ordinarily  e.xert  a  depressing  efifect  upon  trade, 
but  they  are  not  getting  any  attention  from  that  quarter 
at  present.  One  of  these  is  the  talk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion in  the  autumn.  In  the  present  Parliamentary  re- 
cess leading  politicians  of  both  parties  are  tourin.g  the 
country  and  addressing  public  meetings.  The  reciproc- 
ity agreement  is  not  causing  anybody  to  refrain  from 
buying.  Skilled  labor  continues  to  be  scarce,  though  of 
rough  labor  the  railway  contractors  report  a  fairly  .good 
supply.  Competition  is  keen,  but  Canadian  manufac- 
turers seem  to  have  no  trouble  in  finding  customers  for 
their  output.  German  activity'  on  this  market  is  greater 
than  it  was,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  German  commer- 
cial interest  in  Canada  is  just  beginning. 

The  Hurndal!  Furniture  Company's  factory  at  Or- 
angeville,  Ont.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  g.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000  and  is  partly  covered  by  in- 
surance. 

The  Canada  Refining  &  Smelting  Company  has 
begun  the  operation  of  its  smelter  at  Orillia. 

L.  K.  Comstock  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  have  received  the 
contract  to  install  the  heating  and  lighting  plants  in  the 
new  buildings  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Toronto,  the 
price  being  $124,910.  This  was  $12,484  below  the  lowest 
local  tender  put  in. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  will 
add  very  largely  to  its  plant  at  Springhill  mines,  where 
work  has  finally  been  resumed  in  a  peaceful  way,  the 
long  strike  having  been  settled. 

The  City  Council  of  Hamilton.  Ont.,  has  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  to  establish  a  municipal  power 
and  lighting  plant.  The  power  expert  to  whom  the 
question  of  preparing  a  preliminary  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted reports  that  the  cost  will  be  $502,000.  A  by-law 
will  be  submitted  to  the  ratepaj^ers  for  authority  to 
raise  this  sum  and  apply  it  to  the  building  of  the  plant. 

Canada's  trade  commissioner  in  Xew  Zealand  reports 
that  Canadian  automobile  manufacturers  are  .getting  a 
grip  on  the  market  there.  In  the  year  ending  this 
month  one  Canadian  firm  has  sold  320  motor  cars  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  Imperial  Mfg.  Company,  which  is  stated  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  Hesch  Bros..  Warren,  Pa.,  is  erecting  a 
factorj-  at  \\'elland,  Ont.  Hardware  specialties  are  to 
be  made  there. 

The  town  of  Welland  will  spend  $75,000  to  increase 
the  capacitv  of  its  waterworks. 

W.  P.  McNeil  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  have 
undertaken  contracts  aggregating  $400,000,  for  almost 
immediate  erection.  Among  the  large  steel  erecting 
contracts  this  firm  has  secured  are  a  new  for,ge  and  ma- 
chine shop  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company, 
at  New  Glasgow,  a  rail  finishing  mill  buildin.g  for  the 
Dominion  Steel  Company,  at  Sydney:  also  offices  for 
the  same  company  at  Sydney;  a  new  forge  and  machine 
shop  for  the  Canadian  Car  Company,  at  Amherst:  a 
shipping  pier  and  conveyor  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
&  Coal  Company,  at  Wabana,  Newfoundland,  highway- 
bridges  for  the  New  Brunswick  .government,  at  Bloom- 
field  Station  and  Tracey  Station;  highway  bridges  for 
Nova  Scotia  government  at  Shubenacadie  and  a  number 
of  other  points,  including  the  immense  new  bridge 
across  Wallace  Harbor:  large  railway  bridges  on  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  and  National  Transcontinental  rail- 
ways. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  English  syndicate  has  bou.ght 
out  the  Eddy  Company's  great  system  of  industries  on 
the  Hull  side  of  the  Ottawa  River,  opposite  Ottawa 
City. 

A  group  of  Montreal  capitalists  headed  bj'  Rudolphe 
Forget,  M.  P.;  J.  N.  Greenshields,  K.  C,  and  Clarence 
J.  McCuaig  have  concluded  arrangements  to  purchase 
over  1 100  sq.  miles  of  timber  lands  in  the  St.  Maurice 
River  district.  Quebec.  They  have  also  acquired  the 
large  timber  and  sawmill  of  .\lexander  Baptist,  Three 
Rivers.  -Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.     (Tn  an  island  at  the  mouth 


of  the  St.  Maurice  River  a  large  pulp  and  paper  plant 
will  be  erected  which,  at  the  outset,  will  have  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  of  pulp  and  50  tons  of  paper.  This  first  unit 
will  be  in  operation  by  ne.xt  fall,  but  it  is  the  intention 
to  immediately  proceed  with  the  installation  of  a  fur- 
ther 50-ton  unit  for  paper,  and  this  second  unit  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  spring  of  1912.  It  is  understood 
that  the  new  company  will  devote  the  paper  plant  al- 
most entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as 
"kraft"  paper. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  W.  W.  Doane,  City  En- 
gineer, Halifax,  N.  S.,  for  a  municipal  sewer  system  to 
cost  $98,000. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Companj',  Montreal. 
has  under  consideration  plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
500-ft.  bridge  at  Graham  Station,  Ont. 

Tenders  addressed  to  F.  F.  Spence,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  will  be  received  until  June  20  for  the 
construction  of  a  steel  span  crossing  the  tracks  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Weston  road. 

Plans  are  prepared  for  additions  to  the  plant  of  the 
X'ational  Mfg.  Company,  Brockville,  Ont. 

Tenders  are  to  be  called  for  the  erection  of  a  factory 
for  the  Zimmerman  Mfg.  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont..  the 
cost  to  be  $25,000. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Company,  Hamilton,  is 
about  to  put  up  a  new  building,  to  cost  $40,000. 

The  National  Hardware  Company  is  putting  up  a 
factory  at  Orillia,  Ont. 

The  Oliver  Plow  Company.  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  an  additional  factory  building 
to  cost  $15,000  and  for  an  office  building  to  cost  $40,000. 

Up  to  August  I  tenders  will  be  received  by  W.  P. 
Kellett,  Brantford,  Ont.,  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment for  the  Brantford  &  Port  Dover  Railway,  .30  miles 
in  length.  Steel  towers  are  to  be  included,  as  also  five 
large  bridges. 

Up  to  .August  I  tenders  will  be  received  by  J.  Rob- 
inson &  Sons,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  for  the  following 
electrical  equipment:  Lathe,  drill  press,  shaper,  electric 
rectifier. 

The  Getty  &  Scott  Shoe  Company  and  the  Gait  Pa- 
per Box  Company,  both  of  Gait,  Ont.,  are  now  operat- 
ing their  plants  with  power  supplied  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Independent  Tire  Company 
will  begin  the  construction  of  its  plant  in  Guelph,  Ont., 
early  next  month. 

H.  W.  Bagnall,  Ottawa,  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  been  successful  in 
forming  a  company  vi-ith  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  to 
manufacture  a  mine  drill  that  has  been  patented  by 
Charles  Demerais,  Hull.  Quebec.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  the  factory  in  Hull  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  and  also 
to  manufacture  the  implement  in  the  United  States. 

The  Standard  L'nderground  Cable  Company,  Perth 
.\mboy,  N.  J.,  has  completed  plans  for  its  Canadian 
branch  plant,  which  is  to  be  built  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
The  building  will  be  of  "L''  shape.  300  x  60  x  150  x  60 
ft.,  three  sfories,  of  brick  and  structural  steel  con- 
struction. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  having  received 
from  the  citizens  of  St.  Catherines,  Out.,  a  concession 
granting  nine  acres  of  land  with  free  water  and  a 
fixed  schedule  of  taxation,  will  establish  its  Canadian 
branch  plant  in  that  city,  initial  factory,  building  to 
cost  $50,000. 

■»  «  » 

The  Pacific  Coast 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  8,  191 1. 

While  the  machine  tool  market  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
satisfactor\-  shape,  there  is  no  unusual  feature  at  pres- 
ent, few  purchases  being  of  individual  importance.  Ma- 
chine shops  here  and  on  Puget  Sound  are  getting  a 
very  satisfactory  volume  of  business,  marine  repairs 
being  quite  an  important  feature,  as  for  some  time  past. 

Local  building  operations  continue  extremely  active, 
and  a  large  amount  of  contractors'  equipment  is  being 
used  in  this  connection,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  small  power  and  heating  plants  for 
the  larger  buildings.  Contractors'  goods  are  also  in 
strong  demand  in  connection  with  numerous  develop- 
ment and  irrigation  projects  through  the  interior  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  logging  equipment  have  found  business  a  little  below 
normal  for  this  season,  though  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  miscellaneous  supplies  in  this  line.  The  demand  for 
sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery  is  confined  for  the 
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most  part  to  small  orders,  though  several  complete  mill 
outfits  have  been  sold  of  late,  and  equipment  will  prob- 
ably be  required  for  several  new  projects  during  the 
summer.  Xotwithstanding  the  quietness  in  the  lumber 
trade,  quite  a  number  of  large  timber  owners  are  going 
ahead  with  plans  for  development.  There  has  been 
considerable  work  on  dredging  equipment  this  spring, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  construction 
of  several  new  dredges  for  service  in  various  parts  of 
Oregon.  Several  shops  are  still  busy  on  mining  ma- 
chinery for  Alaska,  and  heavy  shipments  are  now  being 
made  to  Nome  and  St.  Michael. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  the  city  of  Portland  June  13 
for  200  fire  hydrants. 

The  Puget  Sound  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  completed  the  installation  of  a  steel  con- 
verter, aiid  is  now  ready  for  business  in  any  kind  of 
steel  castings. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Moran  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  completed  financial  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  a  floating  steel  drydock,  to  accommo- 
date vessels  up  to  15,000  tons. 

A  project  is  under  way  at  Tillamook,  Ore.,  to  build 
a  small  hydraulic  suction  dredge,  to  cost  about  $50,000, 
for  harbor  improvements. 

Major  J.  F.  ?iIcIndoe,  United  States  engineer  in 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  work  in  Oregon,  is  now  in 
Washington  on  business  connected  with  the  building  of 
two  large  suction  dredges  for  service  on  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers.  It  is  understood  that  they  will 
be  built  on  the  design  of  the  dredge  Columbia  of  the 
Port  of  Portland. 

The  Government  navy  yard  at  Bremerton,  Wash., 
will  shortly  do  considerable  work  on  the  cruiser  Penn- 
sylvania. The  tubular  masts  are  to  be  replaced  by 
modern  military  masts,  the  ventilators  are  to  be  low- 
ered and  the  machinery  is  to  be  overhauled. 

The  commissioners  of  Yakima  county.  Wash.,  have 
ordered  the  purchase  of  a  steam  shovel  at  not  over 
$3,700. 

An  election  was  held  June  6  at  Ellensburg,  Wash., 
to  decide  on  the  installation  of  a  municipal  water  sys- 
tem, with  a  pumping  capacity  of  4,000,000  gal.  daily. 

The  Case  Furnace  Company,  TacomaT  Wash.,  will 
build  a  new  factory  at  West  Tacoma  the  coming  fall. 
John  Shetterly  &  Son  arc  planning  to  build  a  sawmill 
and  planing  mill  near  Lyons,  Ore.,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  25,000  ft. 

The  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  will  be  in  the  market 
shortly  for  a  trenching  machine. 

The  Sectional  Threshing  Cylinder  Company,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  will  put  up  a  new  factorv  at  Dishman. 
Wash. 

J.  W.  Small.  A.  B.  Crosier  and  A.  N.  Foss  have  pur- 
chased a  sawmill  at  Montesano,  Wash.,  and  will  put  in 
a  lot  of  additional  machinery. 

The  British  Columbia  Lumber  Corporation.  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  is  starting  construction  on  a  new  saw- 
mill, with  a  daily  capacity  of  200.000  ft.,  on  Lulu  Island. 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.  .V  shingle  mill,  planing  mill 
and  bo.x  factory  will  also  be  installed,  the  entire  plant 
being  operated  by  electricity.  The  engineering  work 
is  being  superintended  by  Arthur  Pracna,  Seattler  Wash. 

Caldwell  Bros..  Tacoma.  Wash.,  have  the  contract 
for  installing  a  power  plant  in  Rhodes  Bros.'  new  de- 
partment store  in  that  city. 

The  A.  J.  West  Lumber  Company.  .Aberdeen.  Wash., 
has  put  in  a  new  planing  mill,  with  a  Berlin  band  resaw 
and  several  other  machines  of  this  make. 

E.  M.  Stephens  is  promoting  a  company  for  the 
installation  of  a  sawmill,  sash  and  door  factory  at  Mon- 
roe. Wash. 

The  Branch  Saw  Works.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  opened 
an  office  at  542  First  avenue  South,  Seattle.  Wash. 

J.  O.  Bradne}^  representing  the  Clark  Bros.  Com- 
pany. Belmont.  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  sawmill  machin- 
ery, is  now  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  expects  to  remain  on 
the  coast  through  the  summer. 

The  Meixner  Hydro-Gravity  Pump  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  Sioo.ooo,  by  T.  Meixner,  B.  C.  Clausen  and 
A.  L.  Hooper. 

The  .'Kuto  Gas  Engine  Starter  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Olympia,  Wash.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$l,ooo,ooo.by  Allen  Weir,  P.  English  and  W.  C.  Tedlie. 

The  Doernbecher  Mfg.  Company,  this  city,  is  install- 
ing a  new  chair  factory,  for  which  a  lot  of  machinery 
has  been  ordered. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  installa- 
tion of  a  gas-producer  plant  bj'  the  Seattle.  Wash.,  Gas 


Engine  &  Machinery  Company  in  the  auxiliary  barken- 
tine  -Archer  of  the  Tacuma  &  Roche  Harbor  Lime  Com- 
pany. The"  plant  will  produce  H^as  tor  a  300-hp.  Xash 
marine  gas  engine. 


Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  June  10,  1911. 

Drj'  weather  still  prevails  throughout  the  State  and 
the  corn  crop  has  deteriorated  materially  the  past  week. 
Business  in  all  lines,  however,  is  reported  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  Machinery  dealers  are  receiving  an  in- 
crease of  orders  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
general  conditions  will  continue  to  improve.  Orders 
for  mining  and  other  machinery  in  Mexico  are  begin- 
ning to  be  placed  with  American  concerns  now  that  the 
political  troubles  in  that  country  have   subsided. 

The  Austin  Gas  Light  Company  will  erect  a  new 
generator  house,  with  elevator,  tower  and  engine  at 
Austin.  The  cost  of  the  improvement  will  be  about 
$12,000. 

The  EI  Paso  &  Southwestern,  the  Galveston,  Har- 
risburg  &  San  Antonio,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  the  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Company  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  City  Council  of 
El  Paso  to  construct  a  steel  viaduct  on  the  county 
road  at  old  Fort  Bliss.  The  structure  will  be  641  ft. 
long  and  37  ft.  wide. 

John  Faulkner,  of  Hutchison,  Kan.,  will  install  a 
lo-ton   ice  plant  at  Canadian. 

The  City  Council  of  Henrietta  has  taken  prelimin- 
ary steps  toward  developing  a  water  supply  for  tht 
water-works  system.  A  dam  will  be  constructed  and  a 
lake  created. 

The  Frantz  Buckle  Company  has  been  organizea 
at  Weatherford,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  The 
incorporators  are  E.  A.  Frantz,  Hugh  McCrattan  and 
J.    L.    Hill. 

The  Woodward  Water  Company,  Woodward,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  in- 
corporators are  M.  Bargas,  John  M.  Fentiman  and 
M.   B.   Stewart. 

La  Lomita  Irrigation  Company,  Brownsville,  will 
construct  a  system  of  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  incorporators  are  James  W. 
Hoyt.  Arvid  Franke  and  C.  R.  Scott. 

Stone  &  Webster,  engineers,  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
are  constructing  the  interurban  electric  railroad  be- 
tween Houston  and  Galveston,  51  miles,  have  let  the 
preliminary  contract  for  the  combination  machine 
shop  and  car  shed,  to  be  located  in  Houston.  The 
building  will  be  of  brick  construction  and  will  be 
duplicated   later   at    Galveston   by    the   company. 

The  Orange  Lumber  Company  is  moving  its  saw- 
mill from  Orange.  Texas,  to  Merryville,  La.  Many 
important  improvements  will  be  made  to  the  plant, 
including  the  construction  of  concrete  tramways.  The 
Southern  Construction  Company,  Orange,  has  the  con- 
tract  for  constructing  seven   concrete   dry  kilns. 

W.  T.  Caswell,  Austin,  and  associates  who  recently 
purchased  the  cotton  compress  of  the  San  Marcos 
Compress  Company  at  San  Marcos,  will  make  im- 
portant   improvements    to    the    plant. 

J.  B.  Folmar,  Gause,  contemplates  installing  a 
creamery   at    Hearne. 

Otto  Borchers,  Cuero,  and  associates  are  prepar- 
ing to  establish  a  new  town  near   Palacios. 

The  Commercial  Club  here  is  promoting  the  in- 
stallation   of    a    canning   factory    at    Wharton. 

The  Sealy  Oil  Mill  &  Mfg.  Company,  which  was 
recently  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000,  has 
taken  steps  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  at  Sealy. 
W.   M.   Moore  is  president  of  the   company. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Brick  &  Tile  Company  will  install 
a  large  quantity  of  tile-making  machinery  at  its  plant 
near    Brownsville. 

The  Merchant's  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  San 
.\ntonio.  will  double  the  capacity  of  its  S5-ton  ice 
plant.      It  is  making  other  extensive   improvements. 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railroad  will 
establish   a  large   car  and   machine   shop   at   Hamlin. 

C.  A.   Malonc  will   build  a  cotton  gin   at  Plainview. 

The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
will  soon  call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  i6-stall 
brick  low-type  engine  house,  equipped  with  a  new 
85-ft.  turntable,  estimated  to  cost  $46,000;  a  brick  store- 
house, $17,000;  brick  machine  shop  and  blacksmith 
shop  combined,  $9,500;  brick  powerhouse,  $6,200;  brick 
sand  house,  S6.000.  Other  improvements,  including 
steel    water    tanks    and    necessarj^    pipe    lines    in    the 
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Galveston  yards,  will  be  made.  Frank  Merritt  is  chief 
engineer,    Galveston. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Dallas  have  opened 
bids  for  the  furnishing  of  boilers,  compressors  and 
other  appliances  for  the  handling  of  si.x  wells  that  the 
city  is  to  use  in  the  business  section.  Four  30-in. 
gate  valves  are  to  be  used  in  this  work  and  their  cost 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  following  bids:  Smith  &  Whit- 
ney. $330  each;  Rensselaer  Valve  Company,  $230  each; 
Ludlow  \"alve  Company,  $330  each;  Chapman  \'aive 
Company,  $440  each;  Crane  Company,  $1,345  for  the 
four. 

The  Shade-Fowler  Mfg.  Development  Company 
expects  to  erect  a  factory  in  San  Antonio  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  automobile  wheels.  J.  O. 
Howard,  of  San  Antonio,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and   E.   L.   Farnsworth,   of  Waco,   secretary'. 

The  Urton  Lake,  Land  &  Water  Company  will 
construct  a  large  sj'stem  of  irrigation  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, N.  M.  It  purposes  to  reclaim  about  50,000  acres 
of  land.  Its  project  will  be  combined  with  those  of 
the   Pecos    Land   Compan}-  and   D.   J.    McCanne. 

Charles  D.  Miller,  territorial  engineer,  has  approved 
the  application  of  Andrieus  A.  Jones  for  water  rights 
for  a  proposed  system  of  irrigation  in  Guadalupe 
County,  New  Mexico.  The  application  of  L.  A. 
Hughes  and  G.  W.  Prichard  for  use  of  the  water  01 
the  Rio  Grande  at  Cochiti,  N.  M.,  for  operating  a 
large   hydroelectric  plant  has   also  been  approved. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Southwestern  Sugar  Com- 
pany, following  the  erection  of  its  large  beet-sugar 
factory  at  Portales,  X.  M.,  will  erect  a  similar  factory 
at  Melrose,  N.  M.  The  company  has  signed  up  con- 
tracts for  about  32,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  to  be 
grown  this  season.  May  irrigation  pumping  plants  will 
be  installed  upon  these  farms. 

J.  A.  Huston,  Carthage,  Mo.,  who  purchased  the 
cotton  gin  at  Loving,  N.  M.,  will  double  the  capacity 
of  the  plant. 

The  Mexican  Eagle  Petroleum  Company,  City  of 
Mexico,  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Petroleum  Iron 
Works,  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of  50  steel  oil 
storage  tanks,  each  of  55,000-barrel  capacity,  to  be  put 
up  at  different  points  on  the  pipe  line  between  Tuxpam 
and   Tampico. 

The  \Vaters-Pierce  Oil  Company  will  enlarge  the 
paraffin  plant  at  its  oil  refinery  at  Tampico,  Mexico, 
to  five  times  its  present  capacity. 

H.  W.  Felton,  of  Mazatlan.  Mexico,  and  associatCb 
will  install  machinery  and  develop  extensive  coal  prop- 
erties  near   Cosala,    State    of   Sonora,    Mexico. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  12,  191 1. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  will  open  bids  July  8  for  auxiliary  power 
plant  equipment  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Cal. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  opened  bids  June  5  for  furnishing  one 
traveling  crane  for  the  McKinley  Manual  Training 
School,  Washington,  as  follows: 

Reading  Crane  &  Hoist  Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  $525;  Whiting  Foun- 
dry Equipment  Company.  Harvey,  111.,  $750;  Brown  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  $990;  National  Electrical  Sup- 
ply Company,  Washington.  D.  C,  $539;  Curtis  &  Co.  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  S616;  New  Tersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1,140;  O.  M.  S.  "Company,  Piafnfield,  N.  J.,  $315; 
Barber  &  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C.  $600. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  opened  bids  June  3  for  furnishing  one 
locomotive  for  yard  service  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.,  as  follows: 

American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  $5,200  and  $4,750: 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $5,500;  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  $4,865;  H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,   $4,845. 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  opened  bids  June  5  for  constructing  two 
electrically  operated  floating  cranes  complete,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bergen  Point  Iron  Works,  Bayonne,  N.  J..  $627,676  and  $618,230; 
Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering  Company,  Wickliffe.  Ohio,  S579.218; 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $593,000;  New- 
meyer    &    niamond.    New    York,    $1,100,000. 

The  Fitz  Gerald  and  Bennie  Laboratories.  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  removal  on  or  about  June  15 
of  their  offices  and  laboratories  from  the  Jewett  Block, 
Falls  street,  to  Highland  and  Whirlpool  avenues.  The 
new  location  will  afford  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
facilities  for  their  work. 


Trade  Publications 

Pressure  and  Storagre  Tanks. — William  B.  Scaife  &  Sons 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Pamphlet.  Concerned  with  a  line  of 
pressure  and  storage  tanks  for  liquids  and  gase's  which  can  be  sup- 
plied with  riveted  or  welded  joints.  Both  types  of  tanks  are  made 
from  basic  open  hearth  steel  in  sizes  ranging  from  60  to   550  gal. 

Drill  Cbnoks — The  Jacobs  Mfg.  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Catalogue.  Size,  6x9  in.;  pages,  34.  Concerned  with  the  Jacobs 
improved  drill  chuck  which  is  made  in  six  sizes  and  nine  styles. 
This  chuck  is  of  the  three-jawed  shanner  sleeve  type  to  which  the 
ikey  adjustment  of  the  two-jawed  type  has  been  added.  All  of  the 
different  sizes  of  chucks  are  illustrated  and  brief  specifications  are 
given  on  the  facing  paces. 

Pompton  Pink  Granite. — J.  Harper  Bonnell,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.  Budget  of  testimonial  letter  and  picture 
post  cards  relating  to  a  granite  of  pink,  green  and  black  blended, 
obtained  from  a  quarry  at  Pompton  Junction,  N.  J. 

Coal  and  Asli  Handling — Guarantee  Construction  Company. 
140  Cedar  street.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  mechanical  systems  for  handling  and  storing  coal 
and  ashes  in  power  plants  and  shows  a  number  of  installations  of 
plants  made  by  this  company. 

Ball  Bearing.s — International  Engineering  Co.,  1779  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Catalogue.  Size,  6^^  x  9J^  in.;  pages,  67.  Gives 
general  description  and  specification  for  the  R.  B.  F.  ball  bearings 
which  are  made  in  the  radial  and  the  thrust  styles.  The  different 
types  of  bearings  are  illustrated  and  directions  for  mounting  them 
given. 

Foot  Presses — The  Manviile  Brothers  Company,  25  Benedict 
street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Catalogue.  Illustrates  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  presses  designed  to  be  operated  by  a  foot  treadle. 
These  include  presses  of  the  regular  and  pendulum  lever  type,  two 
styles  for  covering  buttons  and  hammer  and  eyelet  punches. 

Maeliinery    and    Mill    Snpplies The    Cameron    &    Barkley 

Company,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Catalogue  D.  Size,  6x9  in.;  pages, 
1143.  This  is  the  company's  1911  catalogue  describing  and  illus- 
trating a  complete  line  of  machinery  and  supplies  for  oil  mills, 
phosphate  mines,  fertilizer  factories,  railroads,  contractors,  ma- 
chinists, plumbers,  etc.  All  of  the  lines  handled  are  those  of 
standard  manufacturers  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  are 
supplemented  by  tables  of  dimensions  in  the  case  of  small  parts, 
such  as  valves,  fittings  and  elevator  buckets,  and  brief  descriptions 
and  tables  of  specifications  of  the  larger  machines.  A  36-pagc 
alphabetical  index  and  a  5-page  numerical  index  of  figure  numbers 
enable  any  article  to  be  easily  and  quicklv  located.  A  number  of 
tables  of  useful   information  complete   the   catalogue. 

Recording  Instrnnients — The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury. 
Conn.  Two  bulletins.  No.  146-.\,  superseding  No.  146,  deals  with 
a  long  distance  recording  tachometer  for  measuring  the  revolutions 
of  shafting  and  machinery  and  recording  it  at  a  distance  without 
employing  expensive  electrical  apparatus.  No.  147-A  describes  the 
Bristol-Durad  radii  averaging  instrument  for  circular  chart  records 
which  is  illustrated  in   The  Iron  Age,  June  30.   1910. 

Gas  Bngrines — Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pamphlet.  Treats  of  a  horizontal  double-acting  four-cycle  gas 
engine  which  is  built  in  either  single  or  twin  tanaem  units.  The 
construction  of  the  engine  is  described  at  length  and  there  are  a 
number  of  half  tones  showing  installations.  A  comparisoi\  of.  the 
heat  losses  occuring  in  steam  and  gas  plants  having  a  capacity  of 
1000   kw.   completes  the   pamphlet. 

Hand  Bending  Tools D.  A.   Hinman  &  Co.,   Sandwich,   111. 

Catalogue.  Relates  to  the  use  of  hand  bending  tools  for  round  and 
angle  stock.  These  tools  include  three  sizes  of  eye  benders  and  a 
ring  and  a  hinge  bender.  Thep  are  all  illustrated  and  there  are  a 
number  of  views  of  the  work  turned  out  by  them.  Space  is  also 
given  to  a  sheet  metal  shear  for  handling  No.   14  iron  or  soft  steel. 

Electric  Motors — Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Ampere,  N.  J.  Three 
Bulletins.  No.  128  superseding  No.  85,  deals  with  the  form  W 
motor  for  rolling  mills  and  other  severe  service.  No.  129,  super- 
seding No.  76,  pertains  to  the  line  of  direct  current  crane  and  hoist 
motors  which  this-  company  manufactures.  No.  132,  superseding  No. 
120,  describes  and  illustrates  the  form  I  machines  which  can  be 
used  for  belt  drive.  In  all  of  these  bulletins  the  construction  of 
the  different  motors  is  described  at  length  and  there  are  a  number 
of   engravings  showing  various   applications  of  them. 

Railwaj-  Snpplies. — U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company, 
Batavia.  III.  Catalogue  No.  17.  Size,  554  x  8  in.;  pages,  180. 
Covers  a  complete  line  of  railway  supplies  including  water  co?umns 
and  accessories,  pumping  machinery,  switch  stands  and  signals. 

■\Vlieel  Presses,— E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Co..  34-84  Hilton  street, 
Bradford,  Pa.  Catalogue.  Points  out  the  advantages  of  using  the 
Caldwell  hydraulic  wheel  press  which  is  made  in  29  sizes  having 
capacities  ranging  from  50  to  400  tons.  The  construction  of  the 
machine  is  described  and  the  engravings  show  it  equipped  for  either 
belt  or  motor  drive.  -'\  table  of  the  various  sizes  of  press  with  a 
number  of  the  principal  dimensions  is  given  and  a  partial  list  of 
users  complete  the  catalogue. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quoutions  are  1  or  smalllots.  New  Vork.  Wholesaleprices.at  which  large  lots  oaly  can  be  bought,  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 

Keliued  IroD : 

1  to  lii   in.   roiinil  and  square....  J  js  tti  1  70,' 

1V4  to  4  in.  X  %  to  1  in J  SI  10  i.iuc 

1V4   tu  4  in.  X    u    to  5-1    'tS  n>  I.8O0 

Rods — •JB  and  11-lB  i-uiiud  and  square. "t»  It)  l.soc 
ADele.s  :  Cts.  ^  !b. 

8    in.    X    '4    in.    and    larger l.yOc 

3  in.   X  .llti  in.   and    'n,    in a.:iOc 

114  to  21/.  in.  X   Is   in. 2.0.'iC 

1%    to  2%    in.  X  o-lti  iu.   and  thicker.  ...  l.W."»e 

1   to   Hi    iu.   X  3-l«  in i.O.'if 

1   to   IU    X    %    in 2.10c 

%   X    "A    in 2.2UC 

9i    X    ^    in 2.2.-.I' 

%    in.    X    ij,    in K.4r.r 

Vj  X  y-y2  in s.noc 

Tees : 

1    in 2.:i.-.* 

IM     in 2.20<? 

1%    to  2V,   X    V,    in 2.00c 

1%    to  2%   X  3-](;  in 2.10c 

;t    in.    and    larger 2.9."»c 

Beams      1.90c 

(Miannels.    .1    in.    and    larger l.OOc 

Hands— U.i    to   r.  x   3-11!   to   No.    8 2.10c' 

"Burden's  Beet"   Iron,  base  price S.lTic 

Burden's     "H.   B  &  S."   Inm.  base  price 2.n.'iC 

Norway   Bars .... 3.G0C 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets — 
Galvanized 


METALS— 

Tin— 
Nos.  22  and  24 M  5  '>7,'-'^|StraltB    Pig    -#11)49     ^i'JVif 

No.    2b 'H*   ip  t).  Ji>C  I 

Copper — 

'l.ali..   Ingot    jl  n)  14      <a.WA< 


23(' 


Merchant   Steel   from   Store — 

per  I^ 

Bessemer  Machinery l.inic 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and  Sleigh  Shoe 2.50@3.00c 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  in  small  lots 7c 

Sheets   from    Store — 
Black , 

One  Pass.C.R.      R.  G. 
Soft  Steel.     Cleaned. 

No.    16 -c>  lt>  2.ri5<f 2.80<^ 

Nos.    18    to   20 ^   m  2.70c 2.00c 

Nos.    22  and   24 'c'  lb  2.75C 3.00c 

No.    26 -pi  ID  2.80e S.IOC 

No.    28 -S»  lb  2.9o<! 3.30C 

Russia,  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment     53  11)12     (UliV, 

Patent  Planished,  W.  Dewees 

Wood «»  ID  A.  10<! :  B.  9<!  net 

Galvanized 

Nos.   12  and   14 99  lb  2.95c 

.\os.    22   to   24 ■»  lb  3.30C 

No.     26 59  lb  3.50C 

No.    28 S>   lb  3.S0C 

No  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide,  25 c^  higher. 


No.     28 W  lb 

Corrugated   Roofing — 

21/.    in.    corrugiitcd.                          Tainted.  Galvd.  i.:i,.,.TroIytic 

N'ci.    24 r'  lO"  so.  f  I...  S3. 85  S-J.80  i;u,Mn„  "^ 

No.    26 >'  lo"  sii.  ft...    2.il,-.  4.00,             " 

No.   28 'r"  10(1  su.  tt.  .  .    2.60  3.75 


.pi   n.   \::-<;(a  14 
53  lb   13:>ji»iH 


Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  1  per  box) 


Speltei^ 
Western    53  lb     G  VJ 


.$6  65^0.  9.  base,  casks.. 

.    7.90 


■"A.  A. A."     Charcoal: 

IC,    14    X    20 

IX.    14    X   20 

A.   Charcoal :  I 

I'ir:    Vi   ^    ni; *2-2!jUmerican  Pig -,3  It)  5     @5t4* 

IX.    li   X   .0..  •'■'"Bar     T>  lb  6%a<iV,< 

American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer- 


Zinc— 

V>  Ih  7^iciOpcn..  V  lb  SH* 

Lead— 


IC.    14  X   20 
IX,    14   X    2t 


107   lb 

American  Terne  Plates- 


.$4. .50 
.    5.50 


IC,  20  X  28  with  an  8  lb.  coating.  .  . 
IX,  20  X  28  with  au  8  lb.  coating.  .  . 
Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 
List   Novt.|iilii-r   1.:.    UMis.  Base  price. 

Brass  Tubes,    Iron   Pipe   Sizes — 


.$8.70 
.  10.70 


ISC 


Soldei^- 

^    &    M>.    guaranteed "p*  lb  27V''5  2S     ( 

No.     1     i)  lb  25  Vi  IQ  26      c 

luaned     "fi  lb  24  u  tfi  24  %  c 

Prices  of  Stdder  indicated  by  private  brand  vary 
according  to  composition. 

Antimony — 


Cookson      f>  lb. .  la  101,* 

List  November  13,  Iws.  Base  price.  IS^otter  Brands  ■.■.::  i  ..■.■.;■...■.■.■.  l  •.■.•.■.•.  i  ■.■.y|^ 9 y.t 

Copper    Tubes —  1 

List  November  13,  lyo.s.  Base  price.  21c'!  Bismuth — 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes — 
List  February  1.  l:ill.  lO^ic*  r*  Hi 


High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1.   inn.  14c 'e^  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  1.   r.Ul.  14(! -fI  lb 

Brass  Wire — 
List  February  1.   mil.  14<;  ^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price,  Carload  lots   mill   13  ^c* 

Copper   Sheets — 
Sheet  Copper   Hut    Hulled.    16  uz.    (quantily 

lots)     f)  lb  ISc^ 

Sheet  Copper  Cfdd  Rolled,  1*  ^  lb  advance 

over  Hot   Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20     in.     wide    and 

under.    Ic   "fI  souare  foot. 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.   wide.  ?(? 

■pi  square  foot. 
Planished    Copper,    14    ^  square   foot    more 

than   Polished. 


Per  lb 


S2.00(aS2.25 


Aluminum — 


No.    1   Aluminum    'guaranteed  over  99*^6    pure),   in 

ingots  for  renielting 21c;  and  23f 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31e 

Sheets    Base  Price  33# 

Old    Metals- 
Dealers'  Purchasing  Pricex  Paid  iti  Xeic  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,  heavy  and  crucible 10.50  to  10.75 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire. 10.25  to  10.50 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 9.25  to    9.50 

Brass,  heavy 7.00  to    7.25 

Brass,    light 5.50  to    5.75 

Heavy   machine   composition 9.00  to    9.25 

Clean    brass    turnings 6.75  to    7.00 

Composition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Lead,     heavy 3.75 

Lead,   tea 3.50 

Zinc,    scrap 4.00 


^vCttU-S^ 


Granted  that  just  ONE  mechanic  in 

your   shop   can   save    from    ten    to 

twenty    minutes     time    per    day 

through  the  use  of  NICHOLSON 

FILES — how  great   will  be  the 

saving  when  from  fifty  to  one 

hundred  or  more   men    "get 

busy"  with  the  fast  cutting 

NICHOLSON? 

U.S.A. 
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Further  Improvement 
Idle  Steel  Mills  Resuming  Operations 


Wire  Products  Reduced  $2  Per  Ton 


An  improvement  in  demand  is  quite  unusual  in 
June  and  hence  this  year's  developments  are  highly 
gratifying.  The  volume  of  business  is  increasing,  being 
larger  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  in- 
cluding pig  iron.  The  prices  now  being  made  are  evi- 
dently proving  attractive  to  buyers.  The  bookings  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  this  week  its  steel  plants  are  operating 
to  fully  66  per  cent,  of  their  ingot  capacity,  against 
6314  per  cent,  last  week,  being  the  best  showing  made 
for  two  months. 

A  feature  of  the  current  pig  iron  market  is  the 
disposition  of  large  consuming  interests  to  buy  under 
cover.  This  has  been  noteworthy  in  practically  every 
iron  center.  The  inference  is  naturally  strong  that 
the  large  buyers  desire  to  avoid  reports  of  their  pur- 
chases becoming  public  and  thus  having  an  effect  on 
prices,  as  the  pig  iron  market  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
and  news  of  heavy  buying  would  speedily  cause  sellers 
to  ask  more  money.  These  consumers  have  won  out 
in  their  long  struggle  to  get  Southern  No.  2  foundry 
iron  down  to  Sio,  Birmingham.  The  producers  made 
a  stubborn  stand  when  $11  was  reached  on  the  down- 
ward move,  and  from  that  point  they  have  given  way 
very  gradually,  only  a  few  cents  at  a  time.  Other 
foundry  irons  have  of  course  been  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  settling  of  Southern  iron. 

Prices  of  wire  rods,  wire  nails  and  fence  wire  have 
been  reduced  $2  per  ton,  effective  June  21.  Prices  in 
these  lines  are  now  back  to  the  level  of  last  January. 
This  readjustment  brings  prices  of  wire  products  more 
in  line  with  the  new  prices  of  bar  products. 

An  indication  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
steel  trade  is  shown  in  the  starting  up  of  the  steel 
plant  and  rail  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  last  Monday.  The  plant 
resumes  operations  with  sufficient  orders  booked  to 
assure  operations  until  September  i,  before  which  time 
other  work  will  undoubtedly  be  secured.  Next  week 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  rail  mill  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  will  start  on  rails,  which  it  has  not  made  for 
several  months,  and  will  roll  open-hearth  rails  for 
export. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  steel  trade  is  further 
shown  by  the  increase  in  specifications  on  contracts. 
The  rail  and  billet  sales  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  for  instance,  reports  orders  for  rails, 
billets  and  sheet  bars  sent  to  its  mills  for  rolling  up 
to  and  including  June  20  exceeded  the  same  period  in 
May  by  28,000  tons.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  steel  works 
are  feeling  the  improved  demand  as  well  as  those  at 
Pittsburgh  and   further  west. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  week  was  a  contract 
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for  50,000  tons  of  steel  car  material,  consisting  of 
shapes  and  plates,  which  was  placed  by  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company.  It  is  stated  that  the  Canadian 
company  has  orders  for  all  the  steel  cars  it  can  possibly 
turn  out  for  months  to  come.  Good  orders  have  also 
been  received  from  Canada  by  other  American  com- 
panies for  skelp,  billets,  etc. 

About  10,000  tons  of  large  structural  work  has 
been  placed  in  the  New  York  district  in  the  past  week, 
including  2300  tons  for  the  Cuylar  Realty  Building, 
3500  tons  for  railroad  bridge  work  and  several  con- 
tracts for  apartment  houses  and  other  buildings.  The 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company  will  furnish  the  5000  tons 
of  steel  for  the  telephone  building  for  which  the  fabri- 
cating contract  was  placed  some  time  ago. 

Among  the  rail  orders  for  which  contracts  were 
taken  were  10,000  tons  of  90-lb.  open-hearth  for  the 
Great  Northern  and  4800  tons  for  the  Kansas  City 
Southern. 

The  sale  is  reported  of  500,000  tons  of  low-grade 
Lake  Superior  non-Bessemer  iron  ore  to  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  for  delivery  extending  over  a 
period  of  10  years. 

Pig  tin  has  receded  from  its  high  point  and  is  now 
2  cents  per  jwund  cheaper,  the  market  apparently  re- 
turning to  a  more  normal  condition.  In  the  past  two 
weeks  the  sales  of  copper  are  reported  to  have  been 
the  heaviest  in  any  fortnight  this  year.  Lake  copper 
sold  up  to  12.90  cents.  Spelter  and  lead  are  both 
higher.  Spelter  has  advanced  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton 
within  the  week. 


The  Business  Outlook 

Confidence  is  expressed,  even  in  conservative  circles, 
that  this  fall  will  bring  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 
For  some  time  the  impression  has  been  strengthening 
that  the  worst  of  the  recession  in  business  has  been  seen 
and  that  the  shrinkage  in  consumption  or  in  purchases 
is  not  likely  to  extend  much  further.  Our  market  re- 
ports last  week  showed  that  even  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  so  long  been  in  the  depths  of  despondency,  has 
begun  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation. 
In  the  steel  trade  the  recent  reductions  in  prices,  instead 
of  causing  buyers  to  hold  off  for  further  concessions, 
have  been  accepted  by  important  consuming  interests 
as  marking  a  fairly  firm  level  on  which  to  base  their 
arrangements  for  not  only  immediate  requirements  but 
for  some  little  time  in  the  future. 

Looking  beyond  the  limits  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  much  has  recently  happened  to  give  business  men 
encouragement  in  forecasting  conditions  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Our  agricultural  interests  are  in  most 
promising  shape.  The  wheat  crop  bids  fair  to  surpass 
anything  previously  harvested.  The  prospect  for  corn 
was  never  better.  The  cotton  crop  appears  likely  to 
establish  a  new  record.  All  other  products  of  the  farm, 
except  possibly  hay,  are  promising  a  most  abundant 
yield.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  in  this  country  in 
every  line  is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous 
year,  so  that  even  though  deterioration  has  been  or  may 
be  experienced  in  some  localities  the  total  for  the  coun- 
trv  will  be  more  than  satisfactory.  The  great  basis  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  thus  seems  to  be  well 
established.  The  railroads  may  e.xpect  to  have  an  enor- 
mous traffic  in  the  transportation  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, while  the  farmers  will  be  assured  of  a  retention 
of  the  splendid  purchasing  power  which  has  made  them 


such  excellent  customers  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturers 
of  merchandise. 

That  the  country  has  steadily  been  getting  into 
better  financial  shape  is  shown  by  the  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  our  foreign  trade,  our  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  for  the  eleven  months  ended  with  May 
standing  at  $501,759,316,  which  surpasses  any  recent 
period  of  eleven  months  except  that  ended  with  May, 
1908,  immediately  after  the  panic.  Our  credit  abroad 
has  thus  so  greatly  improved  that  we  are  more  likely  to 
import  than  to  export  gold.  Perhaps  never  before  were 
our  financial  interests  in  better  shape  to  handle  the  mar- 
keting of  the  crops  this  fall  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  expansion  in  business  which  is  expected 
to  come.  The  great  oversubscription  to  the  $50,000,000 
of  Panama  3  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium  of  over  2 
per  cent,  is  a  magnificent  testimonial  to  the  financial 
strength  of  the  country,  as  no  other  country  has  in 
recent  years  enjoyed  such  high  credit.  The  political 
conditions  are  not  overlooked  in  this  connection,  but 
they  are  not  considered  as  of  a  sufficiently  menacing 
character  to  warrant  the  fear  of  their  disturbing  the 
resumption  of  the  march  in  the  direction  of  prosperity 
which  now  promises  to  set  in  with  the  approach  of 
autumn. 

♦  «  » 

The  Economic  Crime  of  Increasing  Productive 
Capacity 

The  American  Metal  Market  attacks  the  Gary  policy 
of  cooperation  for  its  encouragement  of  an  increase  in 
productive  capacity.  It  claims  that  this  policy,  "which 
means  maintaining  prices  and  dividing  the  tonnage,  far 
from  curbing  new  erection  in  time  of  slack  demand,  or 
excess  of  capacity  over  requirements,  actually  encour- 
ages it.  New  blast  furnaces,  new  steel  works,  new 
finishing  mills  are  being  built  galore.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  one  of  the  important  independent  companies 
reached  its  final  decision  to  add  a  large  open-hearth 
steel  plant  to  its  present  Bessemer  plant."  It  proceeds 
to  say  "this  encouragement  of  new  erection  under  con- 
ditions existing  for  the  past  four  years  is  an  economic 
crime." 

These  are  strong  words,  such  as  might  be  written 
by  some  stockholder  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  management  and 
who  feels  like  holding  it  responsible  for  everything  hap- 
pening in  the  iron  and  steel  world  which  would  seem  to 
be  increasing  the  competition  with  the  corporation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  such  a  criticism  there  should 
have  been  an  absolute  cessation  of  all  improvements  in 
existing  plants  or  additions  to  existing  capacity  or  new 
construction  from  the  time  that  the  recession  in  the 
steel  trade  began.  Apparently  it  would  matter  not 
whether  a  steel  manufacturer  who  had  his  plans  care- 
fully matured  before  the  recession  began  should  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  wise  for  him  to  proceed  with  the 
improvement  during  the  period  of  slack  business,  be- 
cause he  would  be  able  to  make  more  favorable  con- 
tracts for  construction  and  equipment  than  after  the 
depression  had  passed.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for 
a  manufacturer  who  needed  some  addition  to  his  plant 
to  balance  either  his  requirements  for  raw  material  or 
his  necessity  for  another  finishing  departments  to  work 
up  his  excess  production  in  a  cruder  form.  Such  a 
critic  would  not  admit  the  possession  of  any  sagacity 
whatever  by  owners  of  unimproved  resources  or  of  a 
specially  advantageous  location  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  pig  iron,  with  the  knowledge  that 
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favorable  contracts  for  construction  and  equipment 
could  be  made  and  that  the  very  reasonable  certainty 
existed  that  the  depression  could  not  continue  in- 
definitely. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  look  back  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  1906  and  1907  and  condemn  severely  those 
who  at  that  time  decided  to  increase  largely  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
meet  the  expanding  requirements  of  their  trade.  This 
experience  was  shared  both  by  the  United  State  Steel 
Corporation  and  by  the  independent  manufacturers.  It 
can  easily  be  assumed  now  that  every  manufacturer 
should  have  known  that  the  extraordinary  demand  could 
not  continue  and  that  like  a  flood  it  would  speedily  run 
itself  out.  But  it  then  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  every 
manufacturer  who  found  himself  unable  to  supply  his 
customers  promptly  to  do  what  he  could  to  relieve  the 
situation.  The  great  expansion  which  occurred  in  1909 
and  1910  was  the  direct  result  of  the  improvements 
which  were  decided  upon  or  which  were  undertaken  in 
that  period  of  exuberant  trade  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence. The  engagements  made  at  that  time  had  to  be 
carried  out.  Even  though  the  recession  in  trade  proved 
more  serious  than  any  one  expected,  the  contracts  hacj 
to  be  completed.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the  strong 
though  brief  revival  in  1909  seemed  to  vindicate  the 
sagacity  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  extensive 
improvements.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that  for  a  time 
the  appearances  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  demand 
rising  to  a  sufficient  hight  to  absorb  the  entire  output 
of  the  increased  capacity  of  furnaces  and  mills. 

The  strictures  of  the  article  in  question  are  too 
severe,  if  not  wholly  unwarranted.  The  Gary  policy  of 
cooperation  is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed  for  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  expansion  of  our  productive 
capacity.  If  the  steel  manufacturers  had  decided  in 
1907  that  no  new  construction  should  be  undertaken,  or 
if  any  set  of  manufacturers  had  decided  to  make  condi- 
tions so  unsatisfactory  that  no  one  of  their  number  or 
any  outside  interests  could  see  any  inducement  for  their 
enlarging  old  works  or  building  new  ones,  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  within  a  comparatively  brief  period 
thereafter  the  time  would  have  come  when  the  produc- 
tion of  this  country  would  have  been  totally  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel.  That  would 
have  been  a  more  serious  economic  mistake  for  the 
country  than  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  time  will  surely  come,  and  possibly  it 
may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  country  will  need  every 
pound  of  iron  and  steel  which  its  furnaces  and  mills 
can  turn  out.  When  that  day  comes  consumers  will 
have  reason  for  thankfulness  that  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  was  not  completely  checked  in  the  period  ex- 
tending from  1908  to  191 1. 


and  construction  differ  in  some  essential  feature,  so  that 
one  would  likely  be  chosen  for  a  certain  work  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other.  More  often  still,  a  decided  difference 
exists  between  machines  in  that  one  is  better  than  the 
other,  and  for  that  reason  more  expensive.  Even  when 
the  two  machines  stand  upon  an  equal  basis,  the  prices 
are  usually  different. 

The  shop  manager  or  superintendent  is  expected  to 
fight  hard  to  get  the  best  machine  for  the  purpose.  His 
duty  is  to  procure  a  required  standard  of  product  at  the 
minimum  of  cost,  and  much  of  his  success  must  depend 
upon  the  wise  selection  of  his  equipment.  The  initial 
cost  of  machinery  is  each  year  becoming  a  less  conspicu- 
ous consideration  in  buying.  Therefore,  salesmen  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  shop  official  resent  his  putting 
aside  every  element  in  a  transaction  except  that  of 
money.  They  argue  that  he  is  not  doing  his  duty  by  his 
company,  nor  is  he  weighing  in  the  balance  the  several 
elements  which  should  enter  into  his  decision.  The  ma- 
chinery salesman  and  the  purchasing  agent  are  natural 
antagonists — usually  friendly,  but  nevertheless  antagon- 
ists. The  latter  stands  between  the  salesman  or  the 
machinery  house  on  the  one  hand  and  the  shop  on  the 
other.  Naturally  then,  when  the  shop  man  joins  forces 
with  the  purchasing  agent,  with  the  one  end  in  view  of 
forcing  down  prices,  the  machinery  people  can  see  no 
consistency  in  his  position. 

In  a  communication  printed  in  last  week's  issue  of 
The  Iron  Age,  the  strong  point  is  made  that  machinery 
houses  should  not  put  themselves  in  a  position  where 
they  can  be  beaten  down ;  they  should  make  one  price, 
which  they  could  not  be  induced  to  shade  under  any 
stress  of  keen  competition.  This  is  theoretically  true, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools  adhere  to  the  rule.  But  dealers  cannot  always  af- 
ford to  live  up  to  a  price  list.  Business  reasons  may 
make  it  an  impossibility  to  do  so,  probably  just  as  busi- 
ness reasons  may  make  it  impossible  for  many  of  the 
employers  of  purchasing  agents  and  others  having  au- 
thority in  the  buying  of  machinery  to  maintain  prices 
on  their  own  products  at  all  times  in  a  dull  market. 


The  Two  Influences  in  Machinery  Buying 

Machinery  builders  and  dealers,  in  their  complaints 
regarding  "zig-zagging"  or  "sweating  the  bidders," 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  professional  pur- 
chasing agent  and  the  shop  man.  In  the  natural  order 
of  things  the  decision  of  the  former  as  to  equipment 
is  largely  governed  by  price.  Just  as  naturally,  the  de- 
cision of  the  superintendent  or  works  manager,  or  anv 
other  man  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  manufac- 
turing details,  would  be  expected  to  be  governed  by 
merit  or  a  special  adaptation  of  some  one  machine  to 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  It  often  happens  that 
two  machines  of  absolutely  equal  excellence  of  design 


Open-Hearth  Furnace  Capacities 

The  absence  of  any  standard  practice  in  stating  the 
capacities  of  open-hearth  steel  furnaces  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  really  remarkable  that  trade  custom  has  not  re- 
duced the  nomenclature  of  the  industry  to  a  basis  per- 
mitting of  a  reasonably  close  estimate  of  the  monthly 
output  of  ingots  which  may  be  expected  from  a  plant 
containing  a  number  of  furnaces  of  a  stated  size.  One 
hears  very  frequently  of  "50-ton  furnaces"  and  "60-ton 
furnaces,"  also  of  "50  to  60-ton  furnaces."  but  one's 
respect  for  the  phrase  as  a  vehicle  of  information  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  knowledge  that  a  so-called  so-ton 
furnace  may  be  found  to  be  producing  85  tons  at  a  heat, 
while  a  60-ton  furnace  may  be  producing  75  tons. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler,  of  course,  than  to  compute 
the  capacity,  in  tons  of  steel,  of  the  geometrical  figure 
offered  by  the  open  hearth.  The  fault  does  not  lie  there. 
In  the  case  of  a  blast  furnace  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent. The  cubical  contents  of  the  furnace,  or  even  of 
the  hearth,  is  but  one  factor  in  many,  and  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  "600-ton  furnaces"  of  the  late  nineties 
did  not  really  produce  600  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day  until 
many  years  afterward  was  no  disgrace.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  describe  adequately  the  practice  which  fre- 
quently designates  an  open-hearth  furnace  as  of  50  or 
63  tons  capacity  and  then  makes  it  yield  regularly  75  or 
85  tons  of  steel  ingots  per  heat. 
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To  state  the  capacities  of  open-hearth  furnaces  at  the 
actual  number  of  tons  of  steel  which  they  are  expected 
to  produce  per  heat  would  relieve  the  industry  of  a  sit- 
uation in  which  it  confesses  that  frequently  it  says  a 
certain  number  of  tons  when  a  totally  different  number 
of  tons  will  result  in  practice.  That,  however,  is  about 
all  it  would  do,  for  the  reason  that  even  when  the  aver- 
age number  of  tons  per  heat  is  known  the  monthly  pro- 
duction is  not  indicated.  There  is  a  wide  range  in  the 
number  of  heats  produced  per  week.  Four  general  fac- 
tors, or  groups  of  factors,  enter:  (i)  Whether  or  not 
direct  blast  furnace  metal  is  used;  (2)  the  quantity  and 
physical  condition  of  scrap  used;  (3)  the  analysis  of  the 
pig,  particularly  as  to  phosphorus;  (4)  the  works  man- 
agement, esprit  de  corps,  etc. 

To  an  extent,  it  may  be  observed,  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  furnace  are  made  to  conform  to  some 
of  the  above  factors.  The  proportions  of  ore,  pig  and 
scrap  to  be  used  have  an  influence  in  fixing  the  contour 
of  the  hearth,  while  of  course  the  question  of  direct 
or  cold  pig  is  important.  Thus  when  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  furnace,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  steel  produced 
at  a  heat,  is  known,  the  weekly  or  monthly  capacity  can- 
not be  figured  except  by  the  use  of  considerable  addi- 
tional information. 

The  entrance  of  these  other  factors  into  the  problem 
of  the  actual  capacity  per  week  or  month  of  an  open- 
hearth  furnace  does  not  make  it  unnecessary  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  furnace  itself  should  be  stated, 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  Rather  it  makes  it  the 
more  incumbent  upon  those  who  deal  with  these  prem- 
ises, unless  they  desire  to  withhold  rather  than  to  give 
information,  to  state  the  actual  furnace  capacities. 
Otherwise  the  industry  is  putting  itself  in  a  position  in 
which  it  confesses  that  it  does  not,  even  for  its  own  use, 
wish  to  develop  a  system  of  indicating  the  potency  of 
its  tools.  Obviously  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  develop 
a  system  which  would  express  capacities  in  terms  of 
total  product  per  week  or  month.  That  would  be  the 
product  of  tons  per  heat  by  the  number  of  heats.  The 
latter  factor  can  only  be  estimated,  and  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  conditions.  The  former  can  be  computed 
from  the  form  and  design  of  the  furnace.  If  a  furnace 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  75  or  83  tons  per 
heat,  there  is  no  sense  in  persisting  in  calling  it  a  50-ton 
or  a  60-ton  furnace. 


Drafting  Room  Expense 

A  manufacturer  remarked  recently  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  largest  items  of  unnecessary  expense 
is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  detail  work  done  in 
the  drafting  room  of  the  average  machinery  building 
concern.  Hours  are  spent  in  the  preparation  of  elab- 
orate drawings  which  are  intended  solely  for  use  in  the 
pattern-making  department  and  foundry,  machine  and 
assembling  shops ;  whereas,  with  skilled  workmen  only 
the  roughest  kind  of  sketches  are  necessary,  if  they  are 
so  made  as  to  be  clearly  blueprinted  and  have  all  of  the 
dimensions  accurately  shown.  His  policy  is  to  treat 
the  foremen  and  skilled  workers  of  his  plant  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  content  to  remain  with  him,  year 
after  year.  The  wages  paid  are  more  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere  for  the  same  line  of  work,  and  if  busi- 
ness is  slack  they  are  carried  along  just  the  same.  This 
means  considerable  extra  outlay,  but  he  figures  that 
through  their  close  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  his 
operations  and  the  skill  which  they  have  acquired  in 
them  he  is  able  to  eliminate  a  large  percentage  of  the 


expenses  usually  incident  to  such  an  establishnionl.  He- 
states,  also,  that  by  having  the  men  work  from  com- 
paratively rough  drawings  they  are  taught  to  use  their 
heads,  with  the  result  that  numerous  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  designs,  choice  of  materials,  shop  meth- 
ods, etc.,  come  to  him  each  week  without  any  bonus 
system  or  other  inducement. 


Correspondence 


A  Remarkable  Boiler  Performance 


To  the  Editor:  We.  note  with  considerable  interest  an 
article  in  your  issue  of  May  25  showing  results  of  boiler 
tests  made  by  William  O.  \V'ebber,  of  Boston,  Mass.  As 
the  efficiencies  obtained  in  these  tests  are  so  exceptionally 
high,  we  would  like  to  obtain  further  information. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  methods  were  used  in 
weighing  the  feed  water,  the  coal  and  the  ash.  How  often 
samples  of  coal  were  taken  from  which  the  moisture 
content  was  determined,  also  an  analysis  of  the  coals  used, 
if  such  is  obtainable,  showing  fixed  carbon,  sulphur  and 
volatile  matter. 

The  highest  rate  of  evaporation,  and  consequently  ef- 
ficiency, was  shown  in  the  test  during  which  the  coal 
having  the  lowest  calorific  value  and  highest  moisture 
content  and  percentage  of  ash,  was  used.  This  is  rather 
remarkable  and  if  possible  we  would  appreciate  it  if  Mr. 
Webber  could  make  some  explanation. 

Further,  if  Mr.  Webber  has  any  drawings  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  boiler  setting  for  the  boilers 
tested  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  publish  it. 

We  also  note  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
steam  is  rather  high  and  would  therefore  like  to  know  at 
what  point  the  calorimeter  readings  were  taken  and  what 
type  of  calorimeter  was  used  in  determining  this  moisture 
content. 

C.   F.   MoORE, 
Chief  Engineer,  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Company. 

Salt  L.\ke  City,  Ut.\h,  May  31,  igii. 


To  the  Editor:  Replying  to  the  letter  from  c  F.  Moore 
would  answer  as  follows : 

The  water  of  evaporation  used  was  measured  by  a 
Worthington  hot  water  meter,  calibrated  to  pressure  and 
heat  by  actual  tests  made  by  actual  weights  on  a  Fair- 
banks' scale.  The  coal  and  the  ashes  were  weighed  by 
Fairbanks'  standard  scales  every  6  hr.  The  moisture  in 
the  coal  was  determined  every  few  days.  The  coal  was 
analyzed  every  few  days  and  is  fully  shown  in  the  tests 
in  detail. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  make  why  the  coal  hav- 
ing the  lowest  calorific  value  and  the  highest  moisture 
gave  such  good  results  as  it  did  is  that  it  was  the  clearest 
and  cleanest  burning  coal,  and  the  openings  of  the  grate. 
I   suppose,  just  suited  that   particular   texture   of   coal. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tests 
made,  as  they  were  carried  on  for  too  long  a  time  to 
fake  the  results.  In  other  words,  a  60-hr.  test  is  too  long 
to  allow  many  errors,  and  three  sets  of  observers  took 
the  readings  once  every  hour  at  least. 

I  have  no  drawing  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
boiler  setting  for  the  boilers  tested,  but  they  were  good, 
ordinary  return  tubular  boilers,  set  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, without  any  particular  furnace  arrangement  and  the 
cracks  in  the  boiler  setting  had  been  all  carefully  plastered 
up  and  put  in  good  shape  so  that  there  was  no  leak  of  out- 
side air.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  the  brick 
work   and   the   connection   perfectly   tight   and   reliable. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  was  determined 
at  a  point  just  above  the  boilers  in  the  main  steam  pipe, 
and  was  taken  continuously  and  the  amount  determined 
every  half  hour  by  the  calorimeter,  the  Carpenter  calori- 
meter  being   used. 

The  water  meter  reading  was  taken  at  the  end  of  every 
hour,  the  coal  and  ashes  weighed  at  the  end  of  every  6  hr., 
the  feed  water  temperature  once  an  hour,  steam  pressure 
once  an  hour,  the  pyrometer,  damper,  draft  gauge  barom- 
eter temperature  of  air,  etc.,  all  taken  once  an  hour.  The 
tests    of    the    different    kinds    of    coal    were    all    made    by 
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exactly  the  same  apparatus  without  any  change  whatever, 
and,  as  stated,  the  readings  were  made  by  three  sets  of 
observers,  checked  by  the  personal  readings  of  the  writer 
for  8  hr.  a  day.  ^^^^^   O.  Webber, 

Consulting    Engineer 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  10,  191 1. 

♦-♦-♦^ 

Coke  Oven  Gas  in  Open  Hearth  Furnaces 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  of  May 
iS,  page  1232,  I  have  noted  with  interest  an  abstract  by 
"G.  B.  \V."  of  a  German  review  of  M.  Trasenster's  article 
on  the  use  of  coke  oven  gas  in  open  hearth  furnaces.  The 
concluding  sentence  in  this  abstract  reads  as  follows ; 
"The  results,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  good  ther- 
mal efficiency  obtained  in  this  case,  are  not  altogether 
favorable."  This  thought  is  nowhere  expressed  in  M. 
Trasenster's  article  which  is  under  discussion,  and  has 
undoubtedly  crept  in  through  the  double  translation.  I 
note  that  the  review  in  Stahl  und  Eisen  is  less  favorable 
to  coke  oven  gas  than  M.  Trasenter's  article,  while  The 
Iron  Age  has,  in  this  respect,  still  further  departed  from 
the  original. 

In  the  original  article,  which  was  published  in  the 
Revue  Universelle  des  Mines  in  November,  1910,  the 
paragraph  in  question  appears  substantially  as  follows : 
"Notwithstanding  the  favorable  appearances,  we  will  not 
risk  prophesying  a  better  efficiency  in  the  heating  of  the 
steel  bath  by  coke  oven  gas  (meaning  here  the  actual 
transfer  of  heat  from  burning  gas  to  the  melting  metal), 
but  we  can  at  least  depend  on  having  equally  favorable 
conditions  in  this  regard,  and  consequently,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  we  can  register  an  improvement  of  thermal 
efficiency  from  operating  a  furnace  w^ith  coke  oven  gas 
when  the  air  only  traverses  the  regenerators,  as  compared 
with  the  same  furnace  operating  on  producer  gas,  and 
with  both  the  air  and  gas  preheated." 

You  will  note  that  this  gives  a  clear  advantage  for  the 
use  of  coke  oven  gas,  and  in  justice  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  American  open  hearth  practice  it  seems 
important  to  correct  the  unfavorable  inference  in  the 
abstract  in  The  Iron  Age  of  May  18.  C.  G.  Tufts. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  191 1. 
»«  » 

Direct  Current  of  1500  Volts  for  a  Railroad 


Among  other  large  orders  received  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  in  May,  particular  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  contracts  for  the  electrification  of  tw( 
sections  of  road  of  the  Piedmont  Traction  Company  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  railroad  electrification  in  America 
to  be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  1500  volts  direct  cur- 
rent. One  section,  35  miles,  extends  from  King's  Moun- 
tain to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  other,  95  miles,  extends 
from  Greenwood  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  a  lo-mile 
spur  from  Belton  to  Anderson.  The  average  modern 
direct-current  railroad  uses  current  of  a  maximum  of  550 
to  650  volts.  Considerations  of  economy  in  transmission 
have  led  to  the  increase  of  direct-current  voltage  in  rail- 
road work  and  a  number  of  lines  are  now  operated  on 
1200  volts,  but  the  Piedmont  Traction  system  is  the  first 
one  to  contract  for  1500-volt  equipment,  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company  thus  becomes  the  first  in 
this  field.  The  power  for  both  of  the  electrified  lines  will 
be  purchased  from  the  transmission  lines  of  the  Southern 
Power  Company  and  fed  to  the  line  through  motor-gene- 
rator sets  in  substations. 

*—-* 

Schimer,  McGlynn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Nineteenth  street  and 
Washington  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  expect  to  put  their 
plant  for  rolling  phosphor  bronze,  German  silver  and 
Monel  metal  sheets,  rods  and  wire  in  operation  about 
July  I.  They  will  make  a  specialty  of  planished  Monel 
sheets.  H.  M.  Schimer  is  president;  Wm.  P.  McGljmn, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  C.  E.  L.  Hatch, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Edgar  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  tool  steel  manufacturers,  434 
West  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  have  opened  an  Eastern 
branch  office  and  warehouse  in  Boston,  Mass.,  located  at  71 
Kilby  Street.  It  will  be  under  the  management  of  Harry 
B.  Eaton,  formerly  of  the  Simplex  Tool  &  Supply  Com- 
pany. 


The  Brussels  International  Conference 

A  considerable  number  of  the  steel  manufacturers  of 
this  cunntry  have  either  sailed  for  Europe  or  will  leave 
some  time  this  month  to  meet  steel  manufacturers  from 
other  countries  in  the  international  conference  to  be  held  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  July  5  and  6.  For  five  days,  begin- 
ning June  26,  the  American  steel  manufacturers  will  be 
the  guests  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  arranged  this 
conference  that  a  better  understanding  may  be  brought 
about  between  the  steel  manufacturers  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  although  it  will  of  course  be  out  of  the  question 
to  attempt  to  make  any  agreement  as  to  the  prices  of 
steel  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  or  anything 
like  a  division  of  territory.  Interest  naturally  centers 
on  the  impression  which  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary,  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  will  be  able  to  make 
upon  the  steel  manufacturers  of  other  countries.  Judge 
Gary's  policy  of  co-operation  has  been  warmly  and  almost 
unanimously  supported  by  American  steel  manufacturers 
and  the  world  will  look  with  keen  attention  for  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  to  win  adherents  to  it  from  the  European 
manufacurers  who  will  attend  this  conference.  ., 
♦-•-♦ 

The  Philadelphia  Foundry  Foremen. — The  Associ- 
ated Foundry  Foremen  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  held 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  June  13,  vice-president 
James  Whitehead  in  the  chair.  A  new  constitution  and 
new  by-laws  were  adopted,  which  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  name,  The  Associated  Foundry  Foremen  of 
Philadelphia,  also  for  the  elimination  of  the  associate 
class  of  membership,  the  article  on  membership  provid- 
ing a  wider  scope  of  elegibility  and  the  admission  of 
those  previously  classed  as  associate  members  to  active 
membership.  The  office  of  treasurer  was  eliminated  and 
provision  made  for  the  election  of  a  secretary-treasurer, 
who  will  perform  the  duties  of  both  officers.  Dues  were 
fixed  at  $4  per  year.  Howard  L.  Warner,  representing 
Frank  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to  membership. 
Adjournment  was  taken  until  September  12,  no  meetings 
being  held  during  the  summer  months. 


Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana  has  named  the  Comniis-- 
sion  of  Industrial  Education  created  by  the  last  State  Leg- 
islature. State  Senator  W.  A.  Yarling,  of  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  is  chairman,  and  John  A.  Lapp,  legislative  reference 
librarian,  Indianapolis,  is  secretary.  John  L.  Ketchara, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Brown-Ketcham  Iron  Works, 
Indianapolis,  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  as  is  also 
Frank  Duffy,  secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America.  The  other  members  are 
John  G.  Brown,  Monon,  a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  T. 
F.  Fitzgibbon,  Columbus ;  F.  D.  McElroy,  Hammond,  and 
Prof.  U.  G.  Weatherly,  of  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton.  The  law  provides  that  the  commission  shall  investi- 
gate the  need  of  education  in  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits and  recommend  the  forms  of  educational  effort  that 
may  be  employed. 


The  Indiana  Steel  Company,  Gary,  Ind.,  on  Thursday, 
June  IS,  made  a  test  of  its  new  sheet  bar  mill.  The  trial 
was  limited  to  the  turning  over  of  the  motor  and  ma- 
chiner}'.  and  no  steel  was  run  through.  This  mill  adjoins 
the  billet  mill  and  is  driven  by  a  6000  hp.  motor,  which  is 
a  duplicate  of  the  rail  and  billet  mill  drivers.  The  begin- 
ning of  permanent  rolling  will  depend  largely  on  the  mar- 
ket demand  for  the  output  of  the  Gary  sheet  mills  of  the 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  which  are  already 
in  partial  operation. 

The  Laclede  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  particu- 
lars of  whose  organization  were  given  in  The  Iron  Age  of 
April  6,  has  bought  a  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  between  Madison  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and 
will  at  once  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  rolling  mill 
for  the  purpose  of  rerolling  old  steel  rails  into  merchanta- 
ble shapes.  Thomas  R.  Akin  is  president,  and  William  E. 
Guy  is  heavily  interested. 

The  Farris  Engineering  Company  has  removed  its  offices 
from  the  Diamond  National  Bank  Building  to  8043  Jen- 
kins -Arcade  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The   Iromi   amid   Metal   Markets 


A  Comparison  of  Prices 

Advniifes    0%-er    tilt-    I're^iuiis    "Week    in    Heavy    Type, 
UeeliiieN    III    ItulicN. 

At  date,   one    week,   one   month  and  one  year  previous. 

June  21  June  14  May  24  June  22 
PIG  IRON,  Per  Gross  Ton:                1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry  No.   2,  standard,    Phila- 
delphia        $15.25  $15.25     $15.50     $16.50 

Foundry  No.   2,    Valley    furnace.      13.50  13.50  13.75  14.50 
'Toundry    No.    2.    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati            JSJS  13.50  13.75  14.75 

Foundry  No.   2,  Birmingham,  .Ma.     10.00  10.25  10.50  11.50 

Foundry  No.  2,  at  furnace,  Chicago    15.00  15.00  15.00  16.75 

Basic,   delivered,   eastern    Pa 14.50  14.50  14.50  16.00 

Basic,    Valley    furnace 13.00  13.10  13.25  14.50 

Bessemer,   Pittsburgh    15.90  15.90  15.90  16.40 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 13.90  13.90  14.15  14.90 

Lake   Superior   charcoal,   Chicago      16.50  17.00  17.00  18.50 

COKE,  COiVNELLSVIL,!,!!:, 

Per  Net  Ton,   at  oven: 

Furnace  coke,  prompt  shipment.        1.40  1.40  1.45         1.65 

Furnace   coke,    future    de.jvery..        1.6U  1.60  1.75          1.80 

Foundry  coke,  prompt  shipment.        1.75  1.75  1.75  2.15 

Foundry  coke,   future  delivery..       2.05  2.05  2.00  2.30 

BILLETS,  &c.,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer    billets,    Pittsburgh 21.00  21.00  23.00  25.00 

Forging    billets,    Pittsburgh 26.00  26.00  28.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia     23.40  23.40  25.40  28.50 

Wire  rods,    Pittsburgh 27.00  29.00  29.00  31.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per,  Gross  Ton: 

Iron   rails,  Chicago 14.00  14.00  14.50  17.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia 16.50  16.50  16.75  19.50 

Car     wheels,     Chicago 12.50  12.50  12.75  15.50 

Car    wheels,    Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  15.00 

Heavy    steel   scrap,   Pittsburgh. ..  13.00  12.75  13.00  15.00 

Heavy   steel    scrap,    Chicago 10.25  10.25  10.25  13.00 

Heavy  steel   scrap,   Philadelphia.      13.00  13.00  13.00  14.50 

FINISHED   IROX  AND   STEEL, 

Per  Pound:                                   Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer   rails,   heavy,  at  mill...        1.25  1.25  1.25          1.25 
Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia..       1.27J4     1.27V4     1.27         1.47!4 

Common   iron  bars    Pittsburgh. .        1.25  1.25  1.30          1.50 

Common   iron    bars,    Chicago 1.20  1.20  1.22          1.45 

Steel  bars,   Pittsburgh 1.25  1.25  1.40         1.45 

Steel  bars,  tidewater.  New  York.        1.41  1.41  1.56          1.61 

Tank    plates,    Pittsburgh 1.35  1.35  1.40         1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater,  New  York       1.51  1.51  1.56          1.61 

•   Beams,     Pittsburgh 1.35  1.35  1.40          1.45 

Beams,  tidewater.  New  York....        1.51  1.51  1.56          1.61 

Angles,    Pittsburgh 1.35  1.35  1.40         1.45 

Angles,  tidewater,  New  York 1.51  1.51  1.56          1.61 

Skelp,  grooved  steel,  Pittsburgh.        1.25  1.30  1.30         1.50 

Skelp,  sheared  steel,   Pittsburgh.        1.35  1.35  1.35          1.60 

SHEETS,  NAILS  AND  WIRE, 

Per  Pound:                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Sheets,  black.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh       2.00  2.00  2.20         2.40 

Wire   nails,    Pittsburght 1-70  1.80  1.80         1.80 

Cut    nails,     Pittsburght 1.60  1.60  1.80          1.75 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    Pittsburght..        2.00  2.10  2.10  2.10 

•The   average   switching  charge   for    delivery  to   foundries   in   the 
Chicago  district  is  50c.   per   ton. 
tThese   prices  are  for   largest  lots  to  jobbers. 

METALS, 

Per  Pound:                                   Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake   copper,    New   York 12.75  12.75  12.37"4   12.75 

Electrolytic   copper.    New    York.      12.50  12.50  12.12}^   12.50 

Spelter.    St.    Louis 5.55  5.32K     5.20         5.00 

Spelter,    New    York 5.75  5.55  5.50         5.15 

Lead,    St.    Louis 4.35  4.30  4.22J^     4.225^ 

Lead,    New    York 4.50  4.45  4.37 J^     4.37^4 

Tin,    New    Y'ork H.S7yi  46.87}4  44.60  32.60 

Antimony,    Hallett,    New    York.       8.75  8.75  9.00         8.I2/3 

Tin  plate.  100-lb.  box.  New  York    $3.94  $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 
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Prices   of  Finished  Iron    and    Steel    f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 

Freight  ra.tes  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  100 
lb.:  New  York,  16c.;  Philadelphia,  15c.;  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland.  lOc;  Cincinnati,  150.;  Indian- 
apolis, 17c. :  Chicago,  i8c. ;  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22I/2C.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  zjre  8oc.  on  plates,  structural  shapes 
and  sheets,  No.  11  and  heavier;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12 
to  16;  95c.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought 
boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  IS 
in.,  inclusive,  1.35c.  to  1.40C.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.43c.  to  1.50C.;  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.; 
angles,  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  J4  'i-  and  up,  1.35c.  to 
1.40C.,  net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  net;  angles. 


3  in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  ^  in.  thick,  1.40c., 
plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1909;  tees,  3  in.  and  up,  1.40c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and 
up.  I-35C.  to  1. 40c.,  net;  angles,,  channels  and  tees  under 
3  in.,  1.40C.,  base,  plus  full  extras  as  per  steel  bar  card 
of  September  1,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles, 
1.65c.  to  1. 70c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.45c.;  checkered 
and  corrugated  plates,  2.45c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  H  in.  thick,  654  '"•  up  to  100 
in.  wide,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  base.  Folio  iving  are  stipula- 
tions prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be 
added  to  base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903.  or 
equivalent,  J4  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but   not  including  6  in.   wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  %-in.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  /4-in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  1 1  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation   of   American    Steel    Manufacturers. 

Gauges    under     J4-in.    to    and    including    3-16-in.     on    thin- 
nest edge,  extra. $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.  9  to  and  including  No.  10 30 

Gauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.   12 40 

Sketches  (including  all  straight  taper  plates)  3  ft.  and 

over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler    and    flange    steel 10 

".\.  B.  M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still  bottom   steel 30 

Marine  steel 40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel SO 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.,  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive SO 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting  to   lengths  or  diameters   under   3    ft.  to   2   ft. 

inclusive 25 

Cutting   to   lengths  or   diameters   under   2    ft.   to    1    ft., 

inclusive    SO 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1   ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over. 
Terms — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments  on  sheets 
in  carload  and  larger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8,  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1. 40c.;  Nos.  9  and  10,  i.soc. ;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.55c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.60c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.70c. 
One  pass,  cold  rolled,  box  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  10  to 
12,  i.6sc.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.70c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.; 
Nos.  17  to  21,  1.80C.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  1.85c.;  Nos.  25 
and  26,  1.90c.;  No.  27,  1.95c.;  No.  28,  2c.;  No.  29,  2.05c.; 
No.  30,  2.15c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  an- 
nealed, are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.;  Nos.  17 
to  21,  1.90c.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  1.95c.;  Nos.  23  and  26,  2c.; 
No.  27,  2.05c.;  No.  28,  2.10C.;  No.  29,  2.13c.;  No.  30, 
2.25c.  Galvanized  sheets,  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet 
gauge,  2c.;  Nos.  12,  13  and  14,  2.10c.;  Nos.  15,  16  and 
17,  2.25c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.4OC.;  Nos.  23  a.nd  24,  2.50c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c.;  No.  27,  2.85c.;  No.  28,  3c.;  No. 
29.  3.10C.;  No.  30,  3.30c.  All  above  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash  dis- 
count 10  days  from  date  of  invoice,  as  also  are  the 
following  base  prices  per  square  for  painted  and  gal- 
vanized roofing  sheets,  with  2V2-in.  corrugations: 


Gauge. 

Painted 

Galvanized. 

Gauge. 

Painted 

Galvanized. 

29 

$2.40 

23 

$2.40 

$3.50 

28 

$1.40 

2.55 

22 

2.60 

3.70 

27 

1.55 

2.60 

21 

2.80 

4.05 

26 

1.65 

2.65 

20 

3.0S 

4.35 

25 

1.85 

3.05 

18 

4.05 

5.70 

24 

2.10 

3.15 

16 

4.90 

6.50 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
loa.d  discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  from  October  i: 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel ,  , Iron , 

Black.  Galv.  Black.       Galr. 

1  to   1J4   in ..             49 

'A    in 75  63              71 

?4     to    \'A    in 79  69             75 

2  to  3  in 80  70              76 

Lap  Weld. 

2  in 76  66  72 

21.4    to    4    in 73  67  74 

4J^  to  6  in 77  67  73 

7   to   12  in 75  59  71 

13  to   15   in 15}4 

Butt   Weld,   extra  strong,  plain   ends,   card   weight. 

'/j,  '4.  H  in 69  59  65 

V5  in 74  68  70 

»i  to  1^   in 78  72  74 

■     2    to    3    in 79  73  75 


43 
59 
65 
66 

62 
64 
63 

55 


55 
64 
68 
69 
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Lap  Weld    extra   strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71  65 

2>4   to  4  in 77  71  73  67 

4H   to  6  in 76  70  72  66 

7  to  8  in 69  59  65  55 

9  to   12  in 64  54  60  50 

Butt    Weld,    double    extra    strong,    plain    ends,    card    weight. 

^4  in 64  58  60  54 

4i  to  1!^  in 67  61  63  57 

2  to  3   in 69  63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,   plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 65  59  61  55 

2H   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

4H   to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7  to  8  in 59  49  55  45 

Plugged    and    Reamed. 

1  to  l"j,  2  to  3  in.  Butt  Weld  [Will    be    sold    at    two     (2) 

points  lower  basing   (higher 

<  price)     than     merchants     or 

card    weight    pipe.     Butt    or 

2,  2J4   to  4  in Lap  Weld  [lap  weld,  as  specified. 

The  above  discounts  are  for  "card  weight,''  subject  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  per  cent.  Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three  (3) 
points  lower  basing  (higher  price)   than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

m  to  2'4  in 65 

2yi   in 67;4 

2H   to  3'A    in 70 

IVi  to  4'A  in 72"^ 

5  to  6  in 65 

7   to    13  in 623^ 

Less  than  carloads  to  destinations  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
will  be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points 
for  lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 
Usual  extras  to   jobbers  and   boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  $27.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  o  to  9,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
load lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed,  $1.50,  galvanized  $1.80; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $i.SS,  galvanized 
$1.85.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2;  painted, 
$1.70.     Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.70. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tras on  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price: 

Fence  Wire,  Per  100  Lb. 
No.        ^0to9        10  11    12&12J4   13  14  15  16 

Annealed   $1.65       1.70       1.75       1.80       1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20 

Galvanized    ..    1.95       2.00       2.05       2.10       2.20       2.30       2.70       2.80 
Market  and  Stone    Wire  in  Bundles,  Discount  from  Standard  List. 
Bright  and  Annealed: 

9  and  coarser      80 

10  to  18 80    and    10 

19  to  26 ; 80    and    10    and   ZYz 

27  to  36 SO    and    5 

Galvanized: 

9   and  coarser 75   and    10 

10  to  16 75    and    10 

17  to  26 : 72H    and    10 

27  to  36 7214 

Coppered   or    Liquor   Finished: 

9   and   coarser 75    and    10 

10  to  26 75    and    10 

27  to  36 70    and    10    and    5 

Tinned: 

6tol8 75    and    10    and    10 

4  «  » 

Pittsburgh 

Park  Building,  June  21,  1911. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — Inquiry  for  pig  iron  is  more  active  than 
at  any  time  for  some  months.  One  buyer  asks  for  5000 
tons  of  basic  for  shipment  over  the  last  half  of  the  year 
and  other  basic  inquiries  range  from  500  to  2000  tons. 
A  radiator  company  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  asking  for 
3000  tons  of  No.  2  foundry  for  last  half,  a  local  foundry 
for  1000  tons,  and  another  consumer  for  500  tons.  A 
large  inquiry  is  pending  for  malleable  Bessemer  from 
a  Western  consumer.  There  is  no  demand  for  stand- 
ard Bessemer,  while  stocks  in  the  valleys  are  very 
heavy.  Basic  iron  secured  in  exchange  for  scrap  is 
still  being  offered  at  low  prices,  in  some  cases  below 
$13  at  furnace,  but  most  of  the  Valley  furnaces  are  hold- 
ing basic  at  $1325  at  furnace.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Bessemer  pig  iron,  nominally,  $15;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$13.50;  basic,  $13;  No.  2  foundry,  $13.50  to  $13.75;  gray 
forge,  $13,  all  at  Valley  furnace. 

Steel. — Specifications  against  contracts  for  billets 
and  sheet  bars  are  better.  The  rail  and  billet  sales 
department  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  reports  that 
actual  orders  for  rails,  billets  and  sheet  bars  sent  to  the 
mills  for  rolling,  up  to  and  including  June  20,  exceed 
the  same  period  in  May  by  28,000  tons.  We  note  a 
sale  of  500  tons  of  4  x  4-in.  Bessemer  billets,  July  de- 
livery, at  $21,  Pittsburgh,  and  a  reported  sale  of  1000 
tons  of  Bessemer  sheet  bars,  for  July  and  August,  at 
$23,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open  hearth 
billets,  4x4  in.,  and  up  to,  but  not  including,  10  x  10 
in.,  $21  base,  and  sheet  and  tin  bars  in  30-ft.  lengths, 
$22:  ij'^-in.  billets,  $22;  forging  billets,  $26,  base,  usual 


extras  for  sizes  and  carbons — all  prices  being  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  district,  with  freight  to  des- 
tination added. 

(By  Mail.) 

The  sales  departments  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
steel  interests  report  that  in  the  past  week  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  for  material  have  been  coming 
in  a  good  deal  more  freely,  while  more  new  orders  arc 
being  placed  lor  some  lines  of  material,  notably  steel 
rails,  structural  steel,  plates  and  sheets.  The  wire,  tin 
plate  and  pipe  trades  continue  quiet,  with  only  a  fair 
amount  of  new  business  being  placed.  There  is  a  de- 
cided feeling  tliat  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  grad- 
ual improvement  in  the  whole  trade.  The  low  prices 
ruling  on  pig  iron,  notably  basic  and  foundry,  have 
brought  out  some  new  inquiry  and  considerable  ton- 
nage is  under  negotiation.  The  steel  billet  and  sheet 
bar  trade  is  quiet,  nearly  all  consumers  being  covered 
by  contracts,  but  specifications  so  far  this  month  have 
not  been  as  heavy  as  during  the  same  period  in  May. 
A  conference  between  the  independent  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  and  the  Amalgamated  Association  is  to  be 
held  in  this  city  on  Thursday,  and  it  is  expected  that 
then  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  mill  scales  will  be  settled. 
A  large  inquiry  is  out  for  furnace  coke  for  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  which  will  probably  test  prices.  There  is 
an  active  inquiry  for  heavy  steel  scrap,  boring  and  turn- 
ings, with  prices  ruling  a  little  firmer.  The  whole  situ- 
ation is  more  encouraging  and  there  is  a  more  optimis- 
tic feeling  as  regards  the  future  than  at  any  time  for 
some  months. 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  in- 
quiry and  we  note  a  sale  of  about  250  tons  to  a  West- 
ern steel  interest  and  about  75  tons  to  a  local  interest 
on  the  basis  of  $36.50  Baltimore.  We  quote  foreign  80 
per  cent,  at  $36.50  to  $36.75  f.o.b.  Baltimore,  with  a 
freight  rate  of  $1.95  a  ton  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 

Ferrosilicon. — New  inquiry  is  very  light,  most  con- 
sumers being  covered  ahead  for  some  time,  while  prices 
on  50  per  cent,  ferrosilicon  are  ruling  lower  now  than 
at  any  time  for  some  months.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at 
$51.50  to  $52,  Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  over  second  halt 
of  the  year;  10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11 
per  cent.,  $24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b.  cars  .A.shland 
and  Jisco  furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — There  have  been  no  recent  sales  and 
there  is  no  new  inquiry.  We  quote  best  grades  of 
muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally  $28.50 
Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — A  local  consumer  has  bought  about  1000  tons 
of  wide  sheared  iron  plates  on  the  basis  of  i.7Sc.,  deliv- 
ered at  his  mill,  Pittsburgh  district.  Prices  on  steel 
skelp  are  slightly  lower.  We  quote  grooved  steel  skelp 
at  1.25c.;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.3SC.:  grooved  iron  skelp. 
i.SOc.  to  1.60C..  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c.  to  1.75c., 
usual  terms,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers'  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Wire  Rods. — A  sale  of  300  tons  of  Bessemer  wire 
rods  for  July  and  August  delivery  is  reported  to  have 
been  made  last  week  on  the  basis  of  $29,  Pittsburg,  but 
prices  have  now  been  reduced  to  $27,  at  which  we  quote 
Bessemer,  open  hearth  and  chain  rods  at  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — New  inquiries  have  been  more 
acitve  and  considerable  work  has  been  placed.  A  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  is  coming  up  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  and  also  in  the  Chicago  district,  and 
it  is- probable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  tonnage  to  be 
placed  will  be  rolled  by  local  mills.  The  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company  has  taken  1000  tons  for  the 
Fire  Association  building  in  Philadelphia.  The  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  2S00 
tons  for  a  new  warehouse  for  Larkin  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  1500  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  The  Farris  Bridge  Company,  of  this  city, 
is  making  plans  for  a  new  bridge  in  Clinton  County, 
Pa.,  which  will  require  about  500  tons  of  steel,  and  the 
Riverside  Bridge  Company,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  has 
taken  contracts  for  new  buildings  for  the  Wheeling 
Electric  Company  and  the  Wheeling  Can  Company, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  about  500  tons.  Competition  among 
the  fabricating  interests  continues  very  keen  and  some 
low  prices  on  fabricated  work  are  still  being  made. 
We  continue  to  quote  beams  and  channels  up  to  15  in. 
at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — Actual  car  orders  placed  in  the  past  week 
have  been  light,  but  some  fairly  large  inquirie.^  are  out. 
The  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Montreal, 
Can.,  has  taken  1000  box  cars  with  steel  underframes 
for  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  and  the   Louisville  &  Nashville  are 
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reported  as  in  the  market  with  inquiries  for  1000  steel 
cars  each,  and  one  or  two  other  roads  are  said  to  be 
about  ready  to  send  out  inquiries  for  a  large  number 
of  cars.  The  plates,  about  4200  tons,  for  the  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  aqueduct,  contract  fgr  which  was  taken  last 
week  by  the  Treadwell  Construction  Compan)-,  have 
not  yet  been  placed,  and  the  gas  holder  for  the  Philadel- 
phia company,  about  6000  tons,  is  still  being  held  up. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  recently  of  the  two  new  pro- 
jected hotels  in  this  city,  but  these  are  expected  to  come 
out  before  long.  We  quote  %-in.  and  heavier  plates  at 
1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheets. — The  improvement  in  new  demand  and  in 
specifications  for  sheets,  noted  in  this  report  last  week, 
still  continues  and  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  and  some  of  the  independent  sheet  mills  re- 
port they  are  booking  quite  a  large  volume  of  new  busi- 
ness, while  specifications  against  contracts  are  more  ac- 
tive than  for  several  months.  The  lower  prices  on 
sheets  which  went  into  effect  on  June  i  are  reported  as 
being  well  maintained,  being  shaded  only  to  slight  ex- 
tent and  in  a  few  cases.  Reports  that  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Piate  Company  had  started  up  its  works 
at  Sharon,  Pa.,  which  contains  five  hot  mills,  are  untrue. 
This  plant  has  been  closed  for  more  than  a  j-ear  and 
will  probably  not  be  started  again,  as  it  is  likelj'  that 
the  equipment  will  be  moved  at  some  time  to  some 
other  plant.  We  give  the  full  schedule  of  prices  on 
black  and  galvanized  and  on  roofing  sheets  on  a  pre- 
vious page. 

Tin  Plate. — There  is  very  little  new  buying  of  tin 
plate,  as  this  is  the  dull  season,  but  specifications 
against  contracts  continue  to  come  in  very  freely  and 
shipments  by  the  mills  this  month  promise  to  be 
heavier  than  in  May.  The  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company  has  started  four  more  hot  mills  in  its  Laugh- 
lin  Works  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  and  now  has  20  of 
the  23  hot  tin  mills  in  thisj)lant  in  operation.  Prices 
are  firm,  and  we  quote  lOO-lb.  cokes,  14  x  20.  at  $3.70  per 
bo.x  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Bars. — Leading  makers  of  steel  bars  report  they  are 
booking  a  fairly  large  volume  of  new  business  on  con- 
tracts on  the  1.25c.  basis,  some  of  these  contracts  run- 
ning up  to  October  i  only,  while  others  run  as  far 
ahead  as  January  i  or  later.  It  is  stated  that  shortly 
after  the  recent  reduction  in  prices  was  made  on  steel 
bars  there  was  some  tonnage  sold  at  1.20c.,  but  it  is 
claimed  this  was  for  prompt  shipment,  and  that  on  all 
contracts  for  extended  delivery  1.25c.  is  being  paid.  As 
yet  no  settlement  of  the  puddling  and  bar  iron  scales 
has  been  made  with  the  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
as  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  no  agree- 
ment with  this  organization  for  continuous  operation  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  its  mills  will  close  June  30  for 
inventory  and  repairs,  and  to  wait  for  the  wage  scales 
to  be  adjusted.  The  new  demand  for  iron  bars  is  fair, 
Ijut  is  referred  to  as  a  little  heavier  than  for  some  time. 
We  quote  steel  bars  at  1.25c.  and  common  iron  bars  at 
I.2SC.  to  1.30C.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Shafting. — The  new  demand  for  shafting  is  only  for 
small  lots  to  cover  current  needs.  Specifications  against 
contracts  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  makers,  espe- 
cially from  the  large  users  who  are  taking  in  as  little 
material  as  they  possibly  can.  Regular  discounts  on 
shafting  remain  at  60  per  cent,  off  in  carload  and  larger 
lots  and  55  per  cent,  in  less  than  carloads  delivered  in 
base  territory,  but  in  exceptional  cases  these  discounts 
are  slightly  shaded. 

Spelter. — There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  spelter  market,  the  new  demand  being  much  heav- 
ier, while  prices  have  shown  a  sharp  advance.  On  Sat- 
urday spelter  sold  at  5.S0C.,  East  St.  Louis,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  sold  at  5.55c.  this  week.  These  prices 
show  an  advance  of  $5  a  ton  within  a  week.  We  quote 
prime  grades  of  Western  at  5.50c.  to  5. 55c.  East  St. 
Louis,  equal  to  5.62!'2C.  and  5.67i'2C.  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  continues 
quiet  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  only  fair. 
The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company  has  about  completed 
the  building  of  a  new  mill  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  the  rolling 
of  wide  bands,  which  will  be  started  shortly.  We  quote 
hoops  at  1.4OC.  and  bands  at  1.50c.,  with  extras  on  the 
latter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — Specifications  from  jobbers  and 
consumers  continue  unsatisfactory,  while  the  new  de- 
mand is  only  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs. 
Makers'  prices,  which  however,  are  being  shaded,  are  as 
follows:  Iron  finished  tire,  Yz  -x.  lyi  in.  and  heavier, 
1.4OC.,  base;  under  these  sizes,  1.55c.;  planished  tire, 
1.60C.;  channel  tire,  i.Soc,  base;  toe  calk,  1.90c. ;  fla?- 
sleigh    shoe.    1.55c.;    concave   or    convex,    1.75c.;    cutter 


shoes,  tapered  or  bent,  2.25c.;  spring  steel,  2c.;  ma- 
chinery steel,  smooth  finish,  i.goc. 

Rivets. — The  inquiry  for  rivets  is  heavier  than  for 
some  time,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  actual 
business.  Jobbers  and  consumers  believe  that  prices 
on  rivets  have  probably  touched  bottom,  and  are  buy- 
ing more  freely  than  for  some  time.  We  quote  struc- 
tural rivets  at  1.75c.,  and  boiler  rivets  at  i.Soc.  these 
prices  bein.t;   licttcr  observed  than   for  several  months. 

Wire  Products. — The  demand  continues  light, 
and  this  is  also  true  of  specifications,  which  have  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  mills  for  some  time.  In  fact, 
jobbers  and  retailers  of  wire  and  wire  nails  are  taking 
in  as  little  material  as  possible,  not  being  satisfied  that 
present  prices  will  be  maintained.  The  season  trade 
in  wire  nails  and  wire  is  over  and  the  situation  will 
likely  be  quiet  until  about  -September  i,  when  fall  trade 
is  expected  to  open  up  and  new  demand  will  likely 
show  considerable  increase.  Prices  have  been  reduced, 
and  we  now  quote  galvanized  barb  wire  at  S2;  iiainted, 
$1.70;  annealed  fence  wire,  $1.50:  galvanized.  $1.80: 
wire  nails,  $1.70,  and  cut  nails.  $1.60,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh, 
full  freight  to  destination  added. 

Spikes. — Inquiries  for  spikes  in  the  past  week  have- 
been  more  active,  partly  due  to  concessions  in  prices, 
which  are  being  more  freely  made  than  for  some  time. 
One  local  maker  reports  having  entered  an  order  for 
3000  kes;s,  while  inquiries  are  in  the  market  from  two 
railroads,  one  for  2500  kegs  and  the  other  for  2000- 
kegs.  We  quote  railroad  spikes  art  §1.50  to  $1.55,  base, 
per  keg,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  with  the  usual  extras  for 
odd  sizes. 

Merchant  Pipe.: — The  volume  of  business  in  mer- 
chant pipe  so  far  this  month  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  same  period  in  ilay,  but  no  large  gas  or  oil  lines 
have  been  placed  for  some  little  time.  Three  or  four 
large  projects  are  being  talked  of.  but  have  not  reached 
the  stage  where  the  inquiries  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
mills  for  the  pipe.  It  is  believed  that  the  pipe  trade 
will  continue  in  about  its  present  condition  until  about 
September  l,  at  which  time  a  material  betterment  in 
demand  is  expected.  Discounts  on  iron  and  steel  pipe 
are  given  on  a  previous  page. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — There  is  astronger  tone  to 
the  scrap  market  and  a  number  of  dealers  who  have 
been  selling  short  for  some  time 'are  now  covering  their 
short  sales,  having  bought  a  good  deal  of  material  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  Several  leading  consumers  are 
disposed  to  take  in  scrap  after  Jul}-  i  at  present  prices, 
but  as  a  rule  dealers  are  refusing  to  sell  for  such  de- 
livery at  to-day's  market,  believing  that  very  early  in 
July,  if  not  before,  prices  will  be  better  than  they  are 
now.  .\  good  deal  of  scrap  offered  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  was  bought  direct  by  consumers,  part  of 
its  heavy  iron  and  steel  scrap  being  reported  as  having 
been  sold  for  delivery  at  Monessen.  Pa.,  at  $13  or  better. 
Much  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  scrap  also  went  to 
consumers  b}'  direct  sales.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  in- 
quiry for  heavy  steel  scrap,  cast  iron  borings  and  ma- 
chine shop  turnings,  prices  on  which  are  firm.  Dealers- 
expect  a  very  active  demand  for  scrap  after  July  i. 
when  consumers  have  taken  inventory  and  made  re- 
pairs. Dealers  are  now  quoting  per  gross  ton.  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  as  follows: 

HeaTv    steel    scrap    Steubenville.    Follansbee. 

Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pittsburgh  delivery.$13-00  to  $13.25 

No.     I    foundry-    cast 13.25  to  13.50 

No.    2    foundry   cast    12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled   sheet   scrap,   f.o.b.    consumers'   mill, 

Pittsburgh   district    10.75  to  11.00 

Rerolline     rails,     Newark     and      Cambridge, 

Ohio,  "^Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Franklin,  Pa.  13.50  to  13.75 

No.  1  railroad  malleable  stock 12.00  to  12.25 

Grate    bars     10.50  to  10.75 

Low  phosphorus  melting  stock 16.00  to  16.25 

Iron   car    axles 23.75  to  24.00 

Steel  car  axles   18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles    23.00 

No.    1    busheling  scrap    12.00  to  12.25 

No.   2  busheling  scrap    S.50  to  8.75 

Old    car    wheels     - 13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet   bar   crop   ends    15.50  to  15.75 

*Cast  iron  borings 8.75  to  9.00 

♦Machine   shop   turnings    9.00  to  9.25 

Old    iron    rails    15.00  to  15.25 

No.    1    wrought   scrap    14.25  to  14.50 

Heavy  steel  axle  turnings   10.00  to  10.25 

Stove    plate     10.50  to  10.75 

'These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh- 
district. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  is  practically  no  new  business- 
being  placed  in  boiler  tubes,  while  contracts  have  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Consumers  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  about  prices,  but  simply  have  not  the 
business  to  place  and  are  not  carrying  any  more  tubes- 
in   stocks  than  they  can   avoid. 
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Coke. — The  largest  inquiry  for  furnace  coke  in  the 
market  is  that  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading, 
Pa.,  which  is  inquiring  for  15.000  to  18,000  tons  per 
month  over  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  inquiries 
of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  and  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  foundry  coke  for  the  last 
half  have  not  yet  been  closed.  Stocks  are  steadily  de- 
creasing, the  output  of  the  upper  and  lower  Connells- 
ville  regions  last  week  having  been  266,646  net  tons,  a 
decrease  over  the  previous  week  of  about  3000  tons. 
Some  low  prices  continue  to  be  made  on  furnace  and 
foundry  coke  for  prompt  delivery.  We  quote  standard 
grade  furnace  coke  for  spot  shipment  at  $1.40  to  $1.45, 
and  for  delivery  over  last  half  of  the  year  at  $1.60  to 
$1.70  per   net   ton   at   oven. 

♦-•-• 

Chicago 

Fisher  Buildixg,  Chicago,  June  21,  1911. — (By  Telegraph.) 
Sufficient  improvement  has  been  felt  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  as  to  bring  out  favorable  reports  from  many 
quarters,  while  it  is  still  equally  possible  to  find  those  to 
Avhom  the  outlook  is  anj-thing  but  encouraging.  Speci- 
fications for  rails  totaling  25,000  tons  and  an  increased 
volume  of  structural  and  steel  plate  bookings  have  sus- 
stained  during  the  past  week  the  hopeful  attitude  in  fin- 
ished steel  lines.  It  now  develops  also  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Western  steel  bar  business  has  been 
closed  than  has  been  intimated  up  to  this  time.  The 
only  apparent  unrest  with  regard  to  prices  is  limited  to 
a  slight  weakness  in  steel  plates  and  to  that  induced  by 
competitive  reroUed  steel  and  bar  iron  used  by  wagon 
makers. 

Pig  Iron. — The  sale  of  about  7000  tons  by  one 
Southern  interest  has  brought  into  this  market  a  $10, 
Birmingham,  price  for  Xo.  2  Southern  iron,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  buy  moderate  tonnages  of  such  iron  for 
prompt  shipment  on  this  basis  openly.  For  last  half 
shipment  an  advance  of  25c.  or  possibly  50c.  might  be 
asked.  Xorthern  furnaces,  both  at  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee, are  asking  $15  at  the  furnace,  which  restricts 
each  furnace  to  its  minimum  freight  area  in  setting 
strictly  competitive  iron  in  order  to  maintain  this  price. 
The  miscellaneous  orders  of  the  week  seem  to  have 
totaled  a  more  satisfactory  tonnage,  and  as  a  result  a 
more  optimistic  tone  prevails.  .\n  unusual  spread  be- 
tween the  prices  of  various  Lake  Superior  charcoal  irons 
has  developed  in  this  market.  Certain  lower  Michigan 
peninsula  brands  can  be  bought  at  $16.50,  Chicago,  but 
the  greater  number  of  irons  bring  $17,  delivered,  while 
a  northern  Wisconsin  furnace  is  holding  at  a  $17.50,  de- 
livered, price.  The  following  quotations  are  for  Chi- 
cago delivery,  with  the  exception  of  Northern  irons, 
which  are  quoted  f.o.b.  furnace: 

Lake    Superior    charcoal .$16.50  to  $17.00 

Northern    coke    foundry,    No.    1 15.50 

Xorthern    coke    foundry.    No.    2 15.00 

Northern    coke    foundry.    No.    3 14.75 

Northern   Scotch,    No.    1 16.00 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft  14.85  to  15.10 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft  14.35  to  14.60 

Southern    coke.    No.    3 14.10  to  14.35 

Southern    coke.    No.    4 13.85  to  14.10 

Southern     grav     forge 13.60  to  13.85 

Southern     mottled     13.60  to  13.85 

Malleable     Bessemer     15.00 

Standard     Bessemer      1 7.40 

Basic     15.50 

Jackson  Co.  and   Kentucky  silvery,   6  per  cent 17.90 

Tackson  Co.  and   Kentucky  silvery,  S  per  cent 18.90 

Tackson   Co.   and   Kentucky  silvery,   10  per  cent 19.90 

(By  Main 
Billets. — The   local   billet  market  offers  little   of  in- 
terest   beyond    recording    a    firm    adherence    to    prices, 
which  we  quote  as  follows:  Forging  billets,  $28.60.  Chi- 
cago, and  rerolling  billets,  $23.60. 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — The  encouragement  af- 
forded by  the  tonnage  returns  in  early  June  continues 
to  be  well  supported  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
hopeful.  During  the  past  week  the  local  rail  mills 
booked  specifications  aggregating  25.000  tons,  of  which 
5000  tons  were  placed  by  one  of  the  Northern  trans- 
continental sj'stems,  and  6000  tons  by  a  Kansas  road. 
Inquiry  for  cars  includes  a  total  of  nearly  4000  from 
Western  and  Southern  roads.  Orders  for  track  bolts 
in  lots  up  to  1000  kegs  are  reported.  We  quote  standard 
railroad  spikes  at  i.6sc.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts 
with  square  nuts,  2.10c.  to  2.20c.,  base,  all  in  carload 
lots,  Chicago.  Standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.; 
open  hearth,  1.34c.;  light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  i.i6c.  to 
i.20'/c.;  30  to  35  lb.,  i.igVic.  to  1.24c.:  16,  20  and  25  lb., 
i.2oi/ic.  to  I.2SC.;  12  lb.,  1.25c.  to  1.3054c.;  angle  bars, 
1.50c.  to  1.60C.  Chicago. 


Structural  Material. — Mills  report  that  tonnages  of 
both  shapes  and  plates  for  structural  purposes  have 
been  placed  in  increased  volume.  Building  operations 
reported  during  the  past  week  indicate  larger  activity. 
Contracts  were  awarded  to  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mill 
Company.  San  Francisco,  covering  321  tons  for  an 
office  building  for  the  San  Francisco  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  723  tons  for  a  similar  building  for  the 
Banker  Investment  Company  of  that  city.  The  Ful- 
ton Iron  Works,  St.  Louis,  has  ordered  from  the 
Riter-Conley  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh.  974  tons  for 
a  new  foundry  and  machine  and  blacksmith  shops. 
The  American  Bridge  Companj'  will  fabricate  ap- 
proximately 2000  tons  for  new  shop  buildings  for  the 
Haskell-Barker  Company,  car  builder,  Michigan  City, 
Ind.  Contracts  were  also  placed  for  120  tons  for  a 
traction  company  power  house  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
675  tons  for  a  warehouse  for  the  W.  J.  Lemp  Brewing 
Company,  St.  Louis.  It  is  expected  that  this  week  will 
bring  out  the  letting  of  1400  tons  for  the  Federal  Life 
Insurance  Building.  Chicago;  600  tons  for  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company.  Argo,  111.,  and  2000  tons 
for  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  building  at  Omaha. 
We  quote  plain  material  from  mill  at  1.53c.  to  1.58c. 
Chicago,  and  from  store,   1.75c. 

Plates. — For  prompt  shipment  the  buying  of  plates 
has  been  active.  Tank  steel  and  plates  for  structural 
purposes  have  made  up  a  good  portion  of  the  tonnage. 
A  pressure  pipe  line  for  the  Nisquallj'  Power  Plant, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  require  674  tons,  to  be  assembled 
bv  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Portland, 
Ore.  It  is  reported  with  reference  to  prices  that  1.35c. 
Pittsburgh,  has  not  been  absolutely  maintained  in  some 
quarters.  This  does  not  represent,  however,  the  posi- 
tion of  large  interests.  Chicago  quotations  for  mill 
shipment  are:     1.53c.   to   1.58c.;  from  store,   1.7SC. 

Sheets, — Transactions  in  sheets  aggregate  a  lair  ton- 
nage, particularly  in  the  heavier  gauges.  Buying  for 
forward  shipment  is  limited  to  October  i  for  the  job- 
bers, and  to  January  1  for  manufacturers,  but  most 
of  the  current  business  is  for  early  shipment.  Chicago 
prices  are  as  follows:  Carload  lots,  from  mill:  No.  28 
black  sheet,  2.18c.:  No.  28  galvanized,  3.08c.;  No.  10  blue 
annealea,  i.68c.  Prices  from  store,  Chicago,  are:  No. 
ID,  1.95c.  to  2.05c.:  No.  12.  2.00c.  to  2.10C.;  No.  28  black, 
2.60c.   to  2.70c.;   No.  28  galvanized,  3.35c.  to  3.45c. 

Bars. — W'hile  the  steel  bar  situation  does  not  seem 
to  have  entirely  righted  itself  in  some  instances  where 
it  is  reported  that  consumers  are  still  slow  in  closing, 
the  past  ten  days  have  brought  about  the  closing  of  a 
large  number  of  contracts.  One  maker  of  bars  an- 
ticipates that  the  end  of  June  will  find  its  customers 
provided  for  almost  entirely.  Complaint  is  heard  that 
prices  being  made  on  re-rolled  steel  and  iron  bars  ex- 
ercise an  unsettling  influence  on  the  steel  bar  situation. 
On  the  former  grades  prices  as  low  as  1.20c.  delivered, 
northern  Indiana  point,  are  cited.  Steel  bar  prices  are 
quite  firm.  We  quote  as  follows,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  Soft 
steel  bars.  1.43c.:  bar  iron,  1.20c.  to  1.25c.:  hard  steel 
bars,  rolled  from  old  rails.  1.20c.  to  1.25c.  From  store, 
soft  steel  bars,  1.70c.  to  1.80c.,  Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — The  general  line  of  wire  goods 
has  settled  into  the  customary  midsummer  quiet. 
Prices  have  been  reduced  loc.  per  100  lb.  Mill  ship- 
ments are  heavier  perhaps  than  they  would  otherwise 
be,  because  of  the  very  light  jobbers'  stocks.  Job- 
bers' carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufactur- 
ing buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  l.68c.;  wire  nails,  1.78c.;  painted  barb 
wire.  1.78c.:  galvanized.  2.iSc.:  polished  staples,  1.88c.: 
galvanized.  2.18c..  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  letting  by  the  city  of  Mandan, 
N.  D..  where  recently  all  bids  were  rejected,  is  now 
advertised  for  June  29.  Mena,  Ark.,  will  award  750 
tons  June  23,  and  Muskogee,  Okla..  is  about  to  biiv 
2600  tons.  At  Colorado  Springs  2600  tons  was  placed 
June  16.  and  at  Decatur,  111.,  the  Lynchburg  Foundry 
Company,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  obtained  an  order  for  350 
tons.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  per  net  ton, 
Chicago:  Water  pipe.  4  in.,  $25.50:  6  to  12  in.,  $24.50: 
16  in.  and  up.  $24,  with  $1   extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — The  scrap  market  has  been  exceed- 
inglj-  inactive.  None  of  the  local  melters  is  really  in 
the  market  except  to  pick  up  bargains  on  small  ton- 
nages. No  large  tonnages  are  being  offered  by  the 
railroads,  and  dealers  would  hesitate  to  buy  even  at 
attractive  prices,  fearing  their  inability  to  move  a  large 
quantity.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  offers  two 
lists  of  350  tons  each,  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 
has  400  "tons  and  the  Michigan  Central  2000  tons.  The 
Union  Pacific  is  offering  about  2500  tons.     A  lot  of  500 
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tons  of  car  wheels  was  sold  at  $12.75.     We  quote  be- 
low per  gross  ton; 

Old     iron     rails $U.OO  to  $14.50 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 12.00  to  12.25 

Old  steel   rails,   less   than    3   ft 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying   rails,   standard  sections,   subject   to 

inspection 24.00 

Old     car     wheels 12.50  to  13.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,    switches    and    guards,    cut    apart 10.00  to  10.50 

Shoveling     steel      9.75  to  10.25 

Steel     axle     turnings 8.50  to  9.00 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton; 

Iron   angles   and   splice   bars $12.50  to  $13.00 

Iron   arch   bars   and   transoms 13.75  to  14.25 

Steel    angle    bars 10.25  to  10.75 

Iron     car     axles ■. 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel     car     axles 16.00  to  16.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.00  to  11.50 

No.     2     railroad    wrought 10.00  to  10.50 

Steel    knuckles    and    couplers 9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive     tires,     smooth 16.25  to  16.75 

Machine     shop     turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

Cast    and    mixed    borings 5.25  to  5.75 

No.     1     busheling 8.75  to  9.25 

No.     2     busheling 6.75  to  7.25 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and   rings 7.50  to  8.00 

Boiler    punchings     12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    cast    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Stove   plate  and  light  cast   scrap 9.00  to  9.50 

Railroad    malleable     10.00  to  10.50 

.\gricnUural     malleable     9.25  to  9.75 

Pipes   and    flues 8.00  to  8.50 

♦-•-• 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  21,  igii. — (By  Telegraph.) 
Interest  is  centered  on  Southern  iron,  which  is  now 
obtainable  from  a  number  of  producers  at  $10  at  furnace 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  it  is  rumored  that  third  quar- 
ter business  has  been  taken  on  at  this  price.  A  num- 
ber of  Southern  furnaces,  however,  are  holding  out  for 
$10.50,  Birmingham,  on  future  contracts  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  one  or  two  interests  are  yet  asking  $11,  al- 
though they  are  not  booking  any  iron  except  small  lots 
from  customers  who  have  preferences  for  favorite 
brands.  From  Illinois  territory  several  orders  are  re- 
ported for  Southern  iron  averaging  about  300  tons  each, 
all  for  last  half  shipment.  A  central  Ohio  manufacturer 
took  800  tons  of  foundry  iron,  equally  divided  between 
Northern  and  Southern  brands,  and  from  the  same  ter- 
ritory is  an  order  for  1000  tons  of  Southern  No.  2 
foundry,  both  for  June-July  movement.  Northern  iron 
is  moving  slowly,  although  there  were  a  few  small  sales 
made  to  nearby  meltcrs  and  it  is  stated  that  a  southern 
Ohio  manufacturer  has  taken  on  an  additional  4000  tons 
of  basic  over  the  amount  reported  last  week.  Northern 
No.  2  foundry  is  quoted  at  $13.25  to  $13.50,  Ironton,  but 
basic  and  malleable  are  firm  around  the  last  named 
figure.  Inquiries  are  scarce,  both  buyer  and  seller  show- 
ing a  desire  to  transact  business  under  cover,  and  sales 
made  are  generally  the  result  of  personal  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  agency  representatives.  Based  on 
freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birmingham  and  $1.20  from 
Ironton  we  quote,  f.o.b.  Cincinnati,  as  follows; 

Southern  coke.  No.   1  foundry  and  1  soft. ..  .$13.75  to  $14.25 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft 13.25  to  13.75 

Southern  coke.  No.  3  foundry 13.00  to  13.25 

Southern   coke.    No.   4   foundry 12.50  to  12.75 

Southern   gray   forge 12.00  to  12.50 

Ohio  silvery.  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.45  to  17.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.   No.   1 14.95  to  15. 2C 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  2 14.45  to  14.70 

Lake  Superior  coke.  No.  3 13.95  to  14.20 

Basic.   Northern    14.70  to  15.20 

Standard  Southern  car  wheel 25.75  to  26.25 

Lake  Superior  car  wheel 19.50 

(By  Mail.) 

Coke. — There  is  some  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
foundry  coke  inquiry  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  marked 
enough  to  have  any  effect  on  previous  quotations.  A 
large  plumbing  supply  house  is  asking  for  a  year's 
supply,  and  contract  will  probably  be  closed  in  a  few 
days  for  about  15  cars  per  week  to  be  delivered  through- 
out the  period  named.  Prices  on  73-hour  coke  in  the 
Pocahontas,  Wise  County  and  Connellsville  districts 
range  from  $i.go  to  $2  per  net  ton  at  oven  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  a  premium  generally  asked  of  about 
25c.  a  ton  on  contract  business,  although  there  are  i 
few  brands  that  can  be  bought  at  $2  for  deliver> 
throughout  the  next  12  months.  Furnace  coke  is  very 
quiet,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  demand  spot  ship- 
ment prices  do  not  improve,  averaging  in  all  three  fields 
about  $1.40  to  $1.50  at  oven,  with  15c.  to  20c.  per  net 
ton  more  demanded  for  future  movement. 

Finished  Material. — The  inquiry  for  sheets  shows 
that  customers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached.  There  is  also  soine  contracting  in 
honps,  which  are  held  at  $i.45c.  base,  at  Pittsburgh,  but 


it  is  rumored  that  a  number  of  mills  are  not  averse  to 
taking  care  of  desirable  specifications  at  1.40c.  per  lb. 
at  mill.  Steel  bars  continue  firm  at  1.35c.  Pittsburgh, 
and  shapes  and  plates  are  quoted  at  1.3SC.  Warehouse 
quotations  have  not  been  changed  and  run  from  1.70c.  for 
steel  bars  to  1.80c.  for  structural  material. 

Old  Material. — Business  in  this  line  is  so  scattered 
and  the  total  so  limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the 
right  quotations.  It  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
figures  given  below  would  have  to  be  shaded  before  any 
large  contracts  could  be  signed  up.  The  low  level 
reached  by  pig  iron  has  enabled  scrap  inciters  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  scrap,  and,  as  a  consequence,  few  sales  of 
the  latter  are  being  made.  The  rolling  mills,  however, 
are  taking  a  fair  quantity.  Prices  for  delivery  in  buyers' 
yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as  follows: 

No.   1   railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast  borings,  net   ton 4.50  to      5.00 

Steel    turnings,   net    ton 5.50  to      6.00 

No.   1  cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.50  to    10.00 

Burnt  scrap,  net  ton 6.50  to      7.00 

Old  iron  axles,  net  ton 16.50  to    17.00 

Bundled  sheet  scrap,  gross  ton 7.25  to      8.25 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails.  50  lb.  and  up.  gross  ton 21.00  to    22.00 

Old  car  wheels,  gross  ton 10.75  to     1 1.75 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  gross  ton 10.00  to    10.50 

■»  »  » 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  20,  1911. 

Iron  Ore. — The  market  shows  very  little  life.  The 
only  transaction  of  importance  is  the  reported  sale  of 
500,000  tons  of  low  grade  non-Bessemer  ore  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  deliverj-  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  This  business  had  been  pending  for  several 
weeks.  The  contract  is  understood  to  be  for  ore  an- 
alyzing about  46  per  cent,  in  iron,  natural,  at  slightly 
over  8c.  per  unit  delivered.  When  the  inquiry  first 
came  out  it  was  understood  that  the  steel  company 
made  an  offer  of  8c.  per  unit,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  unable  to  secure  ore  at  that  price.  Ore  shipments 
have  increased  considerably  over  May  but  conditions  in 
the  lake  trade  are  still  unsatisfactory.  We  quote  prices 
as  follows;  Old  range  Bessemer,  $4.50;  Mesaba  Bes- 
semer, $4.25;  old  range  non-Bessemer,  $3.70;  Mesaba 
non-Bessemer,  $3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — Conditions  are  more  active  than  for 
many  weeks.  Foundrymen  in  this  territory  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  the  market  for  the  last  half. 
Inquiries  from  this  source  the  past  few  days  aggregate 
about  5000  tons.  There  is  one  inquiry  for  2000  tons 
and  several  for  500  tons  and  under.  The  general  feeling 
among  furnacemen  shows  a  marked  improvement,  and 
it  is  believed  that  a  fair  tonnage  will  be  sold  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  In  basic  iron  there  is  an  inquiry  for 
an  unspecified  tonnage  for  the  last  half  from  a  large 
consumer.  A  local  pipe  making  plant  has  bought  1000 
tons  of  No.  4  southern  iron  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  another  looo-ton  sale  of  southern  iron  has  been 
made  to  a  northern  Ohio  implement  manufacturer.  A 
leading  manufacturer  of  sanitary  goods  is  understood 
to  have  closed  on  an  inquiry  of  1000  tons  of  southern 
No.  2  soft  and  1000  tons  of  gray  forge  for  shipment  to 
its  Louisville  plant  in  the  third  quarter.  An  inquiry 
from  a  Michigan  implement  maker  is  for  600  tons  of 
analysis  iron  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Quotations  on 
foundry  grades  are  unchanged  at  $13.50  to  $13.75. 
Valley  furnace.  The  demand  for  Ohio  silvery  iron  is 
light  and  lower  prices  are  quoted.  The  furnace  of  the 
Upson  Nut  Company,  Cleveland,  went  out  of  blast 
June  16.  For  prompt  shipment  and  for  the  last  half 
we  quote   delivered,   Cleveland,  as  follows: 

Bessemer      $15.90 

Basic     14.00 

Northern    foundry.    No.    2 14.25 

Gray   forge    13.25 

Southern    foundry.    No.    2 $14.35  to    14.85 

Jackson  Co.  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.50  to    17.75 

Coke. — The  market  is  very  quiet.  Very  little  in- 
quiry has  come  out  yet  for  foundry  grades  for  the 
last  half.  Quite  a  few  consumers  are  buying  in  car 
lots  as  needed  instead  of  placing  contract!  for  their 
requirements.  No  demand  exists  for  furnace  grades. 
We  quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $l.4.=i 
to  $1.55  per  net  ton.  at  oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
$1.75  to  $1.85  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour 
foundry  coke  is  held  at  $1.90  to  $2.15  for  prompt  ship- 
ment and  $2  to  $2.40  for  the  last  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  demand  in  finished 
lines  shows  quite  an  improvement,  and  optimistic  talk 
which  was  lacking  for  a  long  time  has  become  quite 
general.     Buvers  held  back  for  a  time  after  the  recent 
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price  reductions  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  new  prices  would  be  maintained.  Prices  on  steel 
bars,  plates  and  structural  material  appear  now  to  be 
firmly  adhered  to.  While  some  buyers  are  still  holding 
off  with  the  hope  of  getting  further  price  concessions 
the  general  feeling  among  consumers  appears  to  be  that 
prices  will  be  maintained.  The  improved  demand  is 
largely  for  steel  bars.  Inquiries  for  plates,  however, 
are  more  active  than  for  some  time,  a  fair  volume  of 
business  being  in  prospect  from  tank  builders  for  spe- 
cific work.  In  structural  lines  little  work  requiring 
tonnages  of  any  size  is  pending  at  present,  but  the 
demand  for  small  lots  is  fairly  active,  and  some  good 
business  is  in  prospect.  The  demand  for  sheets  has 
improved  somewhat,  and  most  of  the  small  mills  ap- 
pear to  be  maintaining  prices.  Some  additional  steel 
bar  contracts  have  been  closed  with  implement  manu- 
facturers in  this  territory  for  delivery  until  July  i, 
1912,  on  the  basis  of  1.25c.,  Pittsburgh.  The  demand 
for  iron  bars  is  still  quiet.  We  quote  iron  bars  at  1.25c., 
Cleveland,  for  outside  shipment,  but  this  price  is  being 
shaded  considerably  by  some  mills  in  other  sections. 

Old  Material. — .\  local  steel  plant  is  in  the  market 
for  heavy  steel  scrap  for  future  delivery,  for  which 
$11.25  to  $11.50  is  being  offered.  Heavy  steel  scrap  can 
be  bought  at  that  price  for  immediate  shipment,  but 
dealers  are  asking  around  $12  for  future  delivery.  The 
market  generally  is  quiet,  sales  being  limited  to  very 
small  lots.  Dealers  are  holding  yard  stocks  for  better 
prices,  selling  at  current  prices  only  scrap  that  must 
be  moved.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  closed 
June  20  on  its  usual  tonnage,  and  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  has  a  list  out.  to  be  ciosed  June  21.  Dealers' 
prices  per   gross   ton,   f.o.b.    Cleveland,   are  as   follows: 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling ?13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron   rails    15.00  to    15.50 

Steel    car   a.xles    17.50  to    18.00 

Hea^'y    melting    steel    11.25  to    11.50 

Old   car  wheels    11.50  to    12.00 

Relavine   rails,    50   !b.   and   over 22.50  to    23.50 

Aericulfural   malleable    10.75  to    11.00 

Railroad   malleable    11.00  to    11.50 

Light  bundled  sheet  scrap 7.50  to      8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land: 

Iron  car  axles $21.00  to  $21.50 

Cast  borings 6.00  to  6.25 

Iron    and    steel    turnings    and    drillings 6.50  to  6.75 

Steel    a.xle    turnings     : . . .  8.00  to  8.50 

No.     1    busheling     9.50  to  10.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to  12.00 

No.    1    cast    11.25  to  11.50 

Stove     plate     9.50  to  10.00 

Bundled    tin    scrap    11.00  to  11.50 

#  »  » 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  June  20,  1911. 

The  iron  market  shows  no  marked  change.  With 
few  exceptions  the  demand  is  confined  to  small  lots. 
The  more  cheerful  feeling  in  finished  materials  has  been 
sustained  in  a  measure  by  a  better  run  of  small  orders 
and  b}^  larger  specifications,  a  condition  which  is  con- 
sidered encouraging,  particularly  at  this  season,  when 
the  usual  summer  dullness  is  due  to  set  in.  In  some  in- 
stances inquiries  have  increased  and  consumers  are  in- 
clined to  cover  for  more  extended  deliveries,  but  in  few 
cases  have  finishing  mills  in  this  district  increased  their 
productive  rate.  More  business  is  moving  in  the  coke 
market,  particularlj'  with  foundry  grades.  The  old  mate- 
rial market,  while  sentimentally  stronger,  is  practically 
unchanged. 

Iron  Ore. — Reports  are  heard  of  a  heavy  purchase 
of  Swedish  ore  by  one  of  the  Eastern  independent  steel 
plants,  but  lack  definite  confirmation.  With  this  excep- 
tion little  is  doing  in  the  ore  trade.  Importations  dur- 
ing the  week  were  confined  to  Cuban  ore,  of  which  the 
arrival  of  5300  tons  is  reported. 

Pig  Iron. — With  the  exception  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  covering  2500  tons  of  coke  foun- 
dry and  1500  tons  of  charcoal  iron  for  third  quarter  de- 
livery, on  which  bids  go  in  this  week,  the  market  has 
been  bare  of  any  important  new  inquiries.  The  de- 
mand for  foundry  grades  has  been  confined  to  small 
lots  and  sales  have  been  gradually  diminishing,  as  is 
customarily  the  case  prior  to  the  usual  midyear  holiday. 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  furnaces  as  a  rule  maintain  the 
recent  range  of  prices  for  standard  brands  of  No.  2  X 
and  No.  2  plain  pretty  firmly  at  $15.25,  delivered,  as  a 
minimum  for  the  former,  and  $15  for  the  latter  grade. 
One  prominent  producer  has  however  determined  on  a 
more  aggressive  selling  policy  and  has  announced  that 
No.  2  X  foundry,  of  standard  analysis,  will  be  sold  in 
moderate  lots  for  third  quarter  shipment  at  $15,  deliv- 


ered in  this  vicinity,  and  that  $15.25,  delivered,  will  be 
acceptable  for  the  same  grade  for  delivery  extending 
oyer  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  movement  in  Vir- 
ginia foundry  grades  has  quieted  and  only  occasional 
small  lot  sales  are  reported,  the  leading  interest  still 
quoting  $12.25,  Virginia  furnace,  for  Xo.  2  X  for  third 
quarter  delivery,  although  some  of  the  other  produc- 
ers continue  to  obtain  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  ton. 
Small  lot  sales  of  Southern  Xo.  2  foundry  for  early 
shipment  to  consumers  in  this  district  are  reported 
where  desirable  freight  rates  are  to  be  obtained,  bring- 
ing the  delivered  price  below  quotations  for  eastern 
Pennsylvania  brands.  Such  transactions  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  prices  named  for  local  brands.  Cast  iron  pipe  foun- 
dries would  no  doubt  make  further  purchases  of  low 
grade  iron  did  not  the  weakness  of  Southern  iron  cause 
them  to  await  further  developments.  Forge  iron  con- 
tinues inactive.  Consumers  show  no  interest  in  the 
market  and  sellers'  ideas  of  prices  range  from  $14.50  to 
$i4-75f  delivered,  for  rolling  mill  grades.  Xo  new  in- 
quiry for  basic  iron  is  reported.  Xegotiations  are  still 
pending  for  a  block  of  this  grade  for  third  quarter  de- 
livery, but  the  prospective  buj^er  appears  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  place  the  order.  The  minimum  quotation  is 
still  $14.50,  delivered,  but  all  producers  are  not  willing 
to  book  orders  for  forward  delivery  at  that  basis.  An 
inquiry  for  1000  tons  of  low  phosphorus  iron  has  come 
out.  Sales  of  standard  brands  continue  to  be  made  iu 
small  lots  at  unchanged  prices.  The  following  prices 
are  named  for  standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers' 
yards  in  this  territory,  for  third  quarter  shipment: 
Eastern    Pennsylvania    No.    2    X    foundry.  .$15.25  to  $15.50 

Eastern    Pennsylvania   No.    2    plain 15.00  to    15.25 

Virginia     foundry      15.05  to    15.50 

Gray     forge     14.50  to    14.75 

Basic     14.50  to    14.75 

Standard    low    phosphorus 20.50  to    20.75 

Ferromanganese. — A  few  inquiries  for  carload  and 
50-ton  lots  for  early  delivery  have  developed.  Large 
lot  buying  is  at  a  standstill.  In  the  absence  of  any  im- 
portant business,  quotations  are  largely  nominal  at 
$36.60,  for  either  prompt  or  last  half  shipment. 

Billets. — More  inquiry  has  developed  and  some  con- 
sumers are  feeling  the  market  for  more  extended  deliv- 
eries, particularly  for  forging  billets,  for  which  one  in- 
quiry covering  several  thousand  tons  is  reported.  Con- 
sumers of  rolling  billets  confine  their  inquiries  to  lots 
of  a  few  hundred  tons,  for  the  most  part  for  early  deliv- 
ery. Actual  business  taken  by  producers  shows  no  ma- 
terial increase,  but  the  feeling  in  the  trade  is  more  opti- 
mistic. For  early  delivery  in  this  district  open  hearth 
rolling  billets  are  quoted  at  $23.40,  with  ordinary  forg- 
ing billets  at  $28.40,  delivered. 

Plates. — A  fair  volume  of  business  continues  to  come 
out.  For  the  greater  part  orders  are  small,  although  one 
of  comparatively  good  quantity  is  occasionally  taken. 
Mills  have  not  increased  their  productive  rate,  but  feel 
encouraged  in  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  an  even 
basis  at  this  season.  A  comparatively  good  demand  for 
boiler,  tank  and  locomotive  steel  exists,  while  round 
lots  of  boat  plates  are  being  figured  on.  Upwards  of 
9000  tons  are  asked  for  a  Government  collier.  The  re- 
cent price  basis  of  1.50c.  minimum  for  ordinary  plates 
delivered   in   this  territory  is  being  fully  maintained. 

Structural  Material. — The  smaller  fabricators  report 
more  quiet  conditions.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
being  figured,  but  little  is  placed.  Fabricated  prices  are 
still  reported  extremely  low,  considerably  lower  in 
some  instances  than  the  smaller  interests  can  name. 
Prospective  new  business  which  is  expected  to  be  closed 
at  an  early  date  includes  1,600  tons  for  the  new  Ritz 
Hotel  in  this  city,  and  about  the  same  amount  for  a  new 
hotel  in  Wilmington,  Del.  The  Baltimore  Bridge  Com- 
pany is  reported  to  be  the  low  bidder  on  about  900  tons 
for  wireless  towers  for  the  Federal  government.  A 
shade  more  bridge  work  from  some  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads is  also  in  prospect.  The  demand  for  plain  shapes 
is  not  particularly  active.  Prices  are  fully  maintained 
at  1.5OC.  minimum  for  plain  material,  delivered  in  this 
district  in  the  next  three  months. 

Sheets. — Business  continues  to  increase  in  volume 
and  mills  in  this  district  are  now  fully  engaged,  with 
the  prospect  of  continuing  so  until  the  month's  end. 
Consumers  still  confine  their  orders  to  moderate  lots 
for  reasonably  early  delivery,  but  the  aggregate  busi- 
ness is  comparatively  good.  Prices  are  firm,  the  range 
of  quotations  f.o.b.  eastern  makers'  mills,  being:  Nos. 
18  to  20.  2.30c.:  Xos.  22  to  24.  2.40C. ;  Nos.  25  and  26, 
2.50c.;  No.  27,  2.60C.:  N^o.  28,  2.80C. 

Bars. — Contracts  with  the  larger  consumers  of  steel 
bars  in  this  district  are  reported  to  be  cleaned  up  pretty 
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generally  and  specifications  against  them  are  freelj' 
made.  A  moderate  though  irregular  demand  for  re- 
fined iron  bars  is  to  be  noted,  the  bulk  of  the  orders 
being  for  small  lots  placed  at  unchanged  prices.  Re- 
fined iron  bars  continue  to  be  quoted  at  i.27'/2C.  to 
i-32'Ac.,   and   steel  bars   at    1.40c.,   delivered   here. 

Coke. — More  activity  is  to  be  noted,  both  in  foundry 
and  furnace  grades.  A  number  of  contracts  have  been 
made  covering  looo-ton  lots  of  foundry  coke  for  last 
half  shipment,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.35  at 
ovens,  according  to  quality.  Several  round  lots  of 
foundr}'  coke  are  still  under  negotiation,  including  one 
of  6000  tons  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of  the  j'ear. 
Small  prompt  sales  continue  to  be  made  at  $1.90  to 
$2.00,  ovens.  !More  interest  is  shown  in  furnace  coke, 
the  principal  inquirj'  being  from  an  eastern  furnace  for 
a  lot  of  24,000  tons  for  last  half  delivery.  About  $1.60 
to  $1.75  ovens,  represents  the  range  of  the  market  for 
forward  foundry  coke,  although  spot  furnace  coke  is  re- 
ported available  at  $1.40  to  $1.50,  ovens.  The  following 
range  of  prices  per  net  ton  is  named  for  deliveries  in 
this  vicinity: 

Connellsville     furnace     coke $3.65  to  $4.00 

Foundry     coke 4.10  to    4.55 

Mountain    furnace    coke 3.25  to    3.60 

Foundry    coke     3.70  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — Transactions  continue  light,  mills 
take  occasional  small  lots  in  various  grades,  but  the 
principal  movement  has  been  between  dealers.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  quiet  the  market  is  sympa- 
thetically stronger  and  prices  show  no  change.  Small 
lots  of  heavy  melting  steel  are  taken  by  mills  at  about 
$13.25  delivered,  for  prime  material.  Rolling  mills  are 
showing  no  great  interest  in  the  market,  although  one 
consumer  is  feeling  around  for  a  large  lot  of  wrought 
scrap.  Quotations,  while  largely'  nominal,  for  moderate 
quantities,  for  early  delivery,  in  buyers'  j-ards.  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  nearbj'  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate 
from  Philadelphia  varying  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross 
ton.  follow: 

No.    1    heavy  melline   steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old    steel     rails,     rerolling 13./5  to    14.25* 

Low  phosphorus  heavv  melting  steel  scrap..    16.75  to    17.25 

Old    steel    axles    .' 19.25  to    19.75' 

Old    iron    axles    24.00  to    24.50 

Old   iron    rails    16.50  to    17.00 

Old    car    wheels     '. 13.00  to    13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to    15.50 

Wrought    iron    pipe     12.00  to     12.50 

No.    1    forge   fire 10.50  to    11.00 

No.    2   light  iron    6.75  to      7.25* 

Wrousht    turninas     8.50  to      9.00 

Cast    borings     S.OO  to      8.50 

Machinery    cast    13.00  to    13.50 

Railroad  ■  malleable     11.50  to    12.00 

Grate    bars,    railroad     10.00  to    10.50 

Stove    plate     9.75  to    10.25 

*Nominal. 

•  «  » 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  19.  1911. 

The  week  has  been  a  good  order  period  in  nearly 
every  line.  Though  no  large  sales  and  no  rail  contracts 
have  been  made,  both  the  railroads  and  the  general 
contractors  have  been  specifying  freely,  the  former 
on  all  materials  and  the  latter  on  contracts.  The  con- 
sumption of  pig  iron  continues  steady,  with  no  striking 
features  to  the  market  and  the  same  ma}'  be  said  of 
coke.  In  other  lines  the  general  situation  is  much  the 
same,  but  with  it  all  is  a  much  stronger  feeling  that 
the  dullness  has  practically  reached  its  end  and  that 
a  renewal  of  activitj'  will  come  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  character  of  the  specifications  received  has  much  to 
do  with  this  sentiment.  The  larger  buyers  are  appar- 
ently showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  market,  though 
they  are  not  committing  themselves  with  orders. 

Pig  Iron. — With  a  fair  total  of  general  business 
showing  in  pig  iron,  inquiries  have  a  better  tone.  Al- 
though the  larger  consumers  are  still  out  of  the  market 
so  far  as  actual  orders  and  new  business  are  concerned, 
an  interest  is  shown  that  indicates  better  things  before 
long.  Inquiries  have  less"  the  appearance  of  indefinite 
feelers,  and  some  reports  of  sales  are  coming  out, 
including  one  for  1000  tons,  equally  divided  between 
No.  2  Northern  and  No.  2  Virginia  for  last  quarter  de- 
livery. An  implement  company  has  out  an  inquiry  for 
approximately  the  same  tonnage  in  about  an  equal  divi- 
sion between  Northern  and  Southern  product,  and  also 
an  inquiry  for  between  600  and  700  tons  of  No.  2  South- 
ern. The  quotations  continue  about  as  thej'  have  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  assertions  by  buyers  continue  that 
they  are  getting  No.  2  Birmingham  at  Sio.  The  basic 
market  is  apparently  without  life,  in  spite  of  a  report  of 
the  purchase  bj'  the  Commonwealth  of  5000  tons.     If  the 


deal  was  made  it  was  kept  well  under  cover.  In  gen- 
eral the  requirements  of  the  industries  which  have  been 
steady  users  of  pig  have  kept  up  to  the  mark  that  has 
been   maintained   for   some   weeks. 

Coke. — While  the  coke  market  has  no  strikingly  new 
features,  requisitions  on  contracts  continue  to  come  in 
fairly  well,  in  fact  a  little  better  than  for  some  time. 
The  foundries  are  taking  coke  in  good  volume  and  some 
consumers  are  asking  prices  for  delivery  during  the 
ne.vt  few  months,  while  a  few  are  making  inquiries  for 
si.K  months  and  year  delivery.  For  spot  delivery  $2.00 
is  quoted  with  $2.25  for  Virginia  and  $2.50  for  Connells- 
ville, best  72-hr.  selected,  for  future  deliveries.  One 
report  is  of  a  sale  of  6000  tons  at  prevailing  prices  for 
last  half  delivery.  No  other  contracts  are  noted,  but 
general  increase  in  the  optimism  of  the  market  is 
shown,  which  may  lead  to  better  things  soon. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  past  week  orders 
have  been  coming  in  more  freely  than  for  some  time, 
and,  while  no  large  sales  and  no  rail  contracts  have 
been  made,  the  railroads  have  been  specifying  freely 
in  all  materials,  which  is  taken  as  a  good  sign  for  the 
early  future.  The  Alissouri  Pacific  orders  recentlj'  noted 
have  been  formally  closed.  In  light  rails  some  request 
from  the  coal  mines  has  been  received,  with  little  or 
nothing  from  the  lumber  mills.  In  structural  iron  the 
situation  has  been  better  than. for  months  and  the  con- 
tractors are  specifying  very  freely  against  contracts,  in- 
dicating very  clearly  that  they  are  without  material  on 
hand,  their  requisitions  being  for  quick  delivery.  The 
mills  are  in  a  position  to  make  such  deliveries  and  the 
combination  of  circumstances  has  helped  in  improving 
the  tone  of  the  situation.  The  bar  specifications  also 
are  better,  but  the  buyers  are  not  yet  in  the  market  as 
freely  as  e.xpected.  Plates  are  quiet,  with  very  little 
movement.  Track  fastenings,  etc.,  are  in  active  re- 
quest. 

Old  Material. — The  situation  in  scrap  is  as  dull  as 
ever.  The  dealers  are  speculating  a  little,  but  other- 
wise there  is  very  little  new  to  note.  The  Vandalia 
list  which  was  reported  last  week  brought  good  prices, 
but  with  no  particular  occasion  therefor  except  a  spec- 
ulative disposition.  In  general,  however,  the  tone  of 
the  market  is  better,  in  a  feeling  of  prospective  activity. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  the  improved  disposition  in 
the  new  material  situation.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross 
ton,  f.o.b.  St.  Louis,  are  as  follows: 

Old     iron     rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old    steel    rails,    rercUing 11.25  to  11.75 

Old   steel   rails,   less  than   3   ft 10.25  to  J0.75 

Relaying   rails,    standard   section,   subject   to 

inspection      23.00  to  23.50 

Old     car     wheels 12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,   switches  and  guards  cut   apart 10.25  to  10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron     fish     plates $10.25  to  $10.75 

Iron    car    a-xlcs 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel    car    axles 17.00  to  17.50 

Nn.     1     railroad    wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

Railway     springs     9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive     tires,     smojth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealers'   forge S.50  to  9.00 

Mixed     borings     4.50  to  5.00 

No.      1      busheling 8.50  to  9.00 

No.    1  boilers,  cut  to  sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  S.OO 

No.    1    cast    scrap 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove   plate  and  light  cast   scrap 8.00  to  8.50 

Railroad     malleable     8.00  to  8.50 

Agricultural     malleable     7.00  to  7.50 

Pipes    and    flues 7.25  to  7.75      .. 

Railroad    sheet  and   tank  scrap 7.25  to  7.75 

Railroad     grate     b.-irs 7.50  to  8.00 

Machine     shop     turnirgs 6.00  to  6.50 

4  «  » 

Buffalo 

BrFF.\LO,  N.  v.,  June  20,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  has  very  little  life,  although 
inquiries  mostly  for  small  lots  are  still  coming  in  from 
New  England  and  New  York  State  points.  A  number 
of  inquiries  have  also  been  received  in  this  market  in 
the  week  from  the  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  dis- 
tricts. Verj'  few  orders  are  reported  as  booked,  the  larg- 
est noted  being  for  300  tons  No.  2  X  from  New  England 
for  last  half  delivery.  The  remainder  consists  of  small 
lot  and  carload  orders  from  small  foundries,  and  repeat 
orders  from  regular  customers.  One  furnace  interest 
is  sold  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  half  and  has  discon- 
tinued all  low  quotations.  Shippers  are  still  taking 
iron  on  old  contracts  in  good  volume  and  shipments  via 
the  Erie  Canal  will  be  heavy  now  that  the  break  which 
has  been  holding  up  canal  shipments  has  been  repaired. 
The  week  has  shown  a  still  further  tendency  toward 
softer  prices.     It  is  stated  that  on©  furnace  has  quietly 
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negotiated  No.  2  X  at  $13  furnace,  but  this  cannot  be 
•confirmed  and  most  furnaces  are  adhering  to  $13.25 
f.o.b.  lUiffalo  as  rock  bottom  for  2  X,  and  $13  f.o.b. 
Buffalo  for  Nos.  3  and  4  iron.  One  or  two  interests 
absolutely  refuse  to  take  business  at  these  prices.  We 
<luote  as  follows  for  last  half  deliveries  f.o.b.  Buffalo: 

Xo.    1    X    foundry $13.75  to  $14.25 

No.    2   X    foundry 13.25  to  14.00 

No.   2   plain 13.25  to  13.75 

No.    3    foundry 13.00  to  13.25 

Gray    foree    13.00  to  13.25 

Malleable      13.75  to  14.25 

Basic      14.00  to  14.75 

Charcoal     16.50  to  17.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  general  situation  in 
finished  products  shows  continued  improvement,  and 
there  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling  among  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  considerable  contracting  for  bars  and  struc- 
tural material  for  shipment  during  the  third  and  fourth 
•quarters,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached  and  the  turn  of  the  market  is  at  hand 
The  Canadian  export  trade  has  been  exceptionally  good 
in  the  week.  From  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  skelp  has  been 
sold  the  past  week  to  one  of  the  large  steel  pipe  manu- 
facturers of  Canada  for  delivery  over  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Several  large  purchasers  of  tin  plate  have  also 
been  made  for  Canadian  shipment,  aggregating  20,000 
boxes.  In  fabricated  structural  lines  business  maintains  a 
good  volume.  The  contract  for  2800  tons  of  girders, 
columns  and  grillage  for  the  Larkin  Coinpany's  ware- 
house, Buffalo,  was  awarded  to  the  AIcClintic-Marshall 
Company,  Pittsburgh.  The  Buffalo  Structural  Steel 
Company  was  this  week  given  the  contract  for  the 
fabrication  and  erection  of  250  tons  of  steel  for  the 
German  Deaconess'  Hospital.  Deferred  bids  for  the 
steel  work  for  the  Hutchinson  fligh'  School,  Buffalo, 
800  tons,  are  to  be  received  this  week,  and  bids  for  the 
extension  of  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company's 
power  house  underneath  Table  Rock,  Victoria  Park, 
Niagara  Falls,  requiring  500  tons,  are  also  to  go  in  this 
week.  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
lias  placed  the  contract  with  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company  for  375  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  new 
factor}'  buildings.  The  contract  is  also  to  be  let  this 
week  for  1000  tons  of  reinforcing  bars  for  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company's  new  factory  buildings  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Old  Material. — The  market,  although  still  very  dull, 
shows  some  indications  of  revival.  Consumers  are  be- 
ginning to  exhibit  a  slight  interest;  but  actual  trans- 
actions are  extremely  limited  in  number,  and  of  small 
tonnages.  The  principal  buying  is  by  dealers,  who  are 
taking  into  stock  such  offerings  as  are  obtainable  at 
reasonable  prices  in  anticipation  of  a  wider  buying 
movement  by  consumers  a  little  later.  Owing  to  the 
limited  supply  of  turnings  and  borings  obtainable  on 
account  of  reduced  operations  in  machine  shops  in 
some  localities,  a  tendency  exists  toward  stiffer  prices 
for  these  grades.  Otherwise  the  price  situation  is  un- 
changed. We  quote  as  follows  per  gross  ton  f.o.b. 
Buffalo,   most  of  the  prices   shown  being  nominal: 

Heavy    melting    steel $11.50  to  $12.00 

Low    phosphorus    steel     14.00  to    14.50 

No.     1     railroad    wrought 13.50  to    14.00 

No.    1    railroad   and   machinery    scrap 12.75  to    13.25 

Old    steel    a.xles 18.00  to    18.50 

Old     iron    axles 22.00  to    22.50 

Old     car     wheels 12.50  to    13.00 

Railroad     malleable     1 1.50  to    12.00 

Boiler    plate     9.50  to    10.00 

Locomotive     grate     bars 10.00  to    10.25 

Pipe      9.00  to      9.25 

Wrought  iron   and  soft   steel   turnings 6.25  to      6.75 

Clean     cast     forgings 6.00  to      6.25 


Birmingham 

BiRMiNCH.\M,  Al.\.,  June  19,  1911. 
Pig  Iron. — The  market  continues  quiet  with  little  or 
no  change  in  prices.  The  volume  of  inquiries  is  small 
and  for  actual  requirements  only.  No  disposition  has 
developed  among  the  foundrymen  to  speculate  on  the 
present  low  market,  though  everyone  seems  to  realize 
it  has  about  reached  bottom.  The  usual  tendency  under 
like  conditions  to  over-buy  for  future  requirements  has 
not  developed,  neither  buyer  nor  seller  seeming  to  show 
any  aggressiveness.  The  furnace  production  is  at  a  low 
ebb  here,  with  consumption  and  production  runnin_g 
about  even.  Prices  are  held  pretty  firmly  here  at  $10.50 
for  No.  2  with  reports  of  a  few  exceptional  sales  at 
$10.25.  Raw  material,  labor  conditions  and  other  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  are  quite 
satisfactory,  the  only  cloud  on  the  horizon  being  the  ex- 


treme low  prices.  All  interests  feel  that  the  early  fall 
will  bring  better  prices  and  an  increased  volume  of 
business.  (Juotations  are  unchanged,  as  follows,  per 
gross  ton  f.o.b.  furnaces,   Birmingham  district: 

No.    1   foundry  and  No.    1   soft $11.00 

No.   2   foundry  and   No.   2   soft 10.50 

No.     3     foundry 10.00 

No.     -f     foundry 9.75 

Gray    forge     9.50 

Mottled     9.25 

Standard  basic,    chill    cast 10.50 

"Off    Basic"     10.00 

Charcoal    car\^■heel    iron 22.50 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
good  round  lots  of  water  pipe  have  been  received  the- 
past  week,  mostly  from  the  Coast  and  Central  West, 
all  of  which  will,  it  is  thought,  result  in  considerable 
new  business.  The  shops  now  running  feel  confident 
of  an  active  summer,  with  their  plants  running  fairly 
full.  Quotations  are  nominally  as  follows:  Per  net 
ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here:  4  to  6  in.,  $22.50;  8  to  12  in.,  %22: 
over  12  in.,  $21.  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Material. — .\  lack  of  interest  is  apparent  in  this 
market,  with  very  little  demand.  The  extreme  low  price 
of  iron  has  more  or  less  demoralized  the  scrap  market, 
consumers  preferring  to  use  the  regular  iron,  it  being 
so  cheap  and  the  saving  on  scrap  so  small.  Only 
certain  classes  of  scrap,  such  as  rolling  mills  use,  seem 
at  all  in  demand.     Dealers  are  quoting  as  follows: 

Old    iron    axles    (light) $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old    steel    axles     (light) 12.50  to    13.50 

Old     iron     rails 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

No.    2    railroad    -wrought , 9.50  to     10.00 

No.    1    country    wrought..'. 7.50  to      8.00 

No.    2    country    wrought 7.00  to      7.50 

No.    1    machinery 9.50  to    10.50 

No.   1   steel    8.50  to      9.00 

Tram    car    wheels 8.00  to      8.50 

Standard     car     wheels 9.50  to    10.50 

Light    cast    and    stove    plate 7.00  to      7.50 

Coal  and  Coke. — Business  has  been  unusually  dull 
for  60  days  on  both  coal  and  coke,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, unusual  •  for  this  time  of  year.  It  is  now  the 
middle  of  the  contracting  season,  and  all  interests  are 
busy  closing  contracts  for  the  next  twelve  months'  re- 
quirements. Competition  is  very  close,  and  last  year's 
prices  are  being  shaded  on  nearly  all  contracts.  It  is 
expected  that  a  normal  tonnage  will  be  placed. 

♦-•-• 

New  York 

New  York,  June  21,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — The  week  has  been  characterized  by  a 
much  stronger  demand  for  foundry  iron.  From  12,000 
to  15,000  tons  has  been  quietly  bought  by  two  or  three 
consumers  for  scattered  delivery.  The  circumstances 
attending  these  purchases  indicated  that  the  buyers 
were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  cover  direct  requiren-ients.  .\n  additional 
sale  -was  of  2500  tons  to  a  large  manufacturer  of  soil 
pipe.  Considerable  quantities  of  pig  iron  are  also  un- 
der negotiations  for  various  deliveries.  These  develop- 
ments, coming  as  they  do  at  this  time,  appear  to  have  _ 
considerable  significance.  They  are  not  stimulated  by 
any  advance,  but  on  the  contrary  pig  iron  prices  appear 
to  be  slightly  softer.  Every  concession,  however,  un- 
doubtedly brings  the  market  closer  to  rock  bottom, 
from  which,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  quick  recovery 
when  the  demand  becomes  general.  A  feature  of  pres- 
ent conditions  is  that  specifications  on  contracts  are 
fully  up  to  terms,  and  instances  are  occurring  of  ship- 
ments being  ordered  at  a  slightly  more  rapid  rate  than 
named  in  contracts.  Northern  iron  at  tidewater  is 
quoted  as  follows:  No.  i  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75; 
No.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  2  olain,  $14.50  to  $15. 
Southern  No.  i  foundry  is  quoted  at  $15  to  $15.50;  No. 
2,  $14.50  to  $15. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — An  eastern  Pennsylvania  foundry 
secured  the  contract  for  1200  tons  of  water  pipe  on 
which  bids  were  opened  June  15  by  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
$20.47  per  tiet  ton,  delivered.  A  foundry  in  southern 
New  Jersey  secured  the  contract  for  450  tons  for 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  on  which  bids  were  opened  June  19,  at 
$21.65;  quite  a  wide  range  was  observed  in  these  bids, 
some  foundries  naming  as  high  as  $23.50,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  close  to  their  actual  cost,  although  their 
foundries  are  among  the  best  and  most  efficiently 
managed  in  the  country.  The  city  of  New  York  will 
contract  June  28  for  a  quantity  of  water  pipe,  but 
specifications  have  not  yet  been  announced.  Very  few 
public  lettings  are  coming  out,  and  the  demand  from 
private  buyers  has  again  subsided  to  small  proportions. 
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Carload  lots  of  6  in.  are  quoted  at  $21  to  $22  per  ton, 
tidewater. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel.— A  demand  fluctuating 
slightly  from  day  to  day  but  of  the  magnitude  which 
has  prevailed  for  several  weeks  marks  present  condi- 
tions. Bar  iron  is  perhaps  a  little  livelier,  with  no  bet- 
terment in  prices.  The  strike  of  boilermakers  is  prac- 
tically settled,  incidentally  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  open  shop  employees,  and  local  business 
in  plates  may  as  a  result  pick  up.  A  reported  improve- 
ment in  fabricating  prices  was  not  found  to  be  the  gen- 
eral experience,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  growing  feeling 
that  contractors  may  be  overstaying  the  market  regard- 
ing price  changes  and  may  well  hasten  to  close  con- 
tracts. Of  new  work  the  largest  transactions  are  as 
follows:  3500  tons  of  bridges,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  1200 
tons  for  an  8-story  pavilion,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York:  600  tons  for  four  bridges,  Xew  York  Central; 
500  tons,  Dey  Brothers  &  Co.,  department  store,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.:  Soo  tons  for  Golden  ii-story  loft  building  aV 
Lafayette  and  Howard  streets.  Xew  York,  and  300  tons 
for  a  laboratory  for  Yale  University.  The  letting  of  the 
1000  tons  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  station  of  the  New 
York  Central  has  been  postponed  to  next  week.  A  late 
unverified  report  is  that  plans  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ofiice  building  and  the  Richmond 
Trust  Company  building.  Richmond.  Va.  Some  of  the 
bridge  contracts  awarded  were:  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Railroad,  400  tons,  and  Erie  Railroad,  1500  tons,  both  to 
American  Bridge  Company;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  400 
tons,  to  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company;  .Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Altamaha  River,  2000  tons,  to  McClintic-Marshall 
Construction  Company.  Some  of  the  late  building  con- 
tracts are:  Loft,  Twenty-third  street.  New  York,  700 
tons,  to  Hinkle  Iron  Company:  loft.  West  Twenty-fifth 
street,  600  tons,  to  A.  E.  Norton  Company:  Smith  build- 
ing. Providence,  500  tons,  to  Providence  Steel  &  Iron 
Company:  Cuylar  Realty  building.  West  Thirty-first 
street.  New  York,  2300  tons,  and  Mayer  apartment 
house,  Park  avenue  and  Seventy-eighth  street,  1000  tons. 
to  American  Bridge  Company.  The  Baltimore  Bridge 
Company  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  900  tons  for  wire- 
less telegraphing  towers  for  erection  at  Fort  Myer.  Va. 
The  general  contract  for  the  Hartford  National  Bank 
building,  500-ton  steel  structure,  has,  it  is  understood, 
been  given  to  Wells  Brothers  Company.  The  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  is  reported  placing  50,000  tons 
of  shapes  with  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany. Quotations  are:  Plain  structural  material  and 
plates,  1.51C.  to  i.s6c.;  steel  bars,  1.41c.  to  1.46c.;  bar 
iron,  1.30C.  to  i.37'/2C.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material 
and  plates  from  store.  New  York.  1.80c.  to  i.ooc. 

Old  Material. — Transactions  seldom  run  beyond  a 
moderate  tonnage,  but  more  or  less  buying  character- 
izes the  entire  market.  In  heavy  melting  steel  scrap  a 
few  sales  have  been  made,  but  none  amounted  to  more 
than  300  or  400  tons.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  old  car 
wheels  have  been  made  for  shipment  to  New  England 
consumers.  Foundries  are  buying  cast  iron  scrap  in 
quantities  merely  sufficient  to  cover  their  wants  for  a 
week  or  two.  Wrought  scrap  is  probably  the  most  neg- 
lected article  in  the  list,  and  prices  have  gone  oflf 
slightly.  Quotations  are  as  follows,  per  gross  ton.  New 
York  and  vicinity: 

Old  girder  and  T  rails  for  melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap ,  10.50  to  H.OO 

Relaying   rails 20  00  to  21.00 

Rerolling    rails (nominal)  12.00  to  12.25 

Standard   hammered   iron   car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old   steel    car   axles 16.75  to  17  25 

No.    1    railroad   wrought 12.75  to  13.25 

Wrought  iron  track  scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

\o.    1    yard    wrought,   long *. 11.50  to  12.00 

\o.    1   yard  wrought,  short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light     iron 4.25  to  4.75 

Cast    borings 5.25  to  5.75 

Wrought    turnings 6.25  to  6.75 

\\rought    pipe 9.50  to  10.00 

Old  car  wheels 11.00  to  11.50 

No.    1   heavy  cast,  broken  up 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove    plate 8.50  to  9.00 

Locomotive   grate  bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Malleable     cast 10.00  to  10.50 

Ferroalloys. — .\  few  carload  lots  of  ferromanganese 
have  been  sold,  and  an  inquiry  is  in  hand  for  300  tons. 
Prices  rule  at  about  $36.50,  Baltimore.  .A  New  Jersey 
steel  company  bought  a  small  lot  of  50  per  cent,  ferro- 
silicon  at  around  $51.75.  delivered. 

*-»-¥ 

The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  expects  to  have  its 
new  iio-in.  plate  mill  in  operation  some  time  in  October 
and  its  new  combination  14  and  l6-in.  finishing  mill  also 
ready  for  operation  early  in  the  fall. 
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Berlin,  June  9,  1911. — The  iron  trade  continues 
quiet,  with  a  tendency  toward  lower  prices.  The  down- 
ward movement  in  bars,  in  particular,  persists,  and 
some  other  departments  of  the  trade  are  likewise 
weaker.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  artificial  cir- 
cumstance that  the  members  of  the  Steel-works  Union 
are  exerting  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  get  orders 
and  keep  their  production  up  to  the  top-notch  so  as  to 
obtain  big  allotments  upon  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
bination next  year.  Contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
of  the  trade,  pig  iron,  as  is  now  confirmed,  has  actually 
risen  a  mark  or  two  per  ton  in  the  finer  Siegerland 
numbers,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  Essen  Syndi- 
cate will  still  be  perfected  and  the  remaining  outsiders 
brought  into  the  fold.  The  expectation,  however,  is 
evidently  too  optimistic,  for  fresh  obstacles  have  quite 
recently  presented  theKiselves,  and  it  is  far  from  certain 
that  the  one  big  syndicate  will  be  realized.  Neverthe- 
less, furnacemen  are  little  disposed  to  take  orders  at 
existing  prices  and  are  refusing  them  altogether  for 
1912  delivery,  hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  enforce 
better  prices  after  the  syndicate  has  been  reorganized. 
The  oiTerings  of  scrap  and  old  material  have  increased 
and  prices  are  weaker.  In  finished  products  a  waiting 
'  tendency  on  the  part  of  consurriers  is  noted,  so  far  at 
least  as  long-term  orders  are  concerned,  while  materials 
for  immediate  consumption  are  still  being  ordered  as 
needed,  with  the  shortest  possible  dates  for  delivery, 
which  indicates  that  supplies  have  run  pretty  low  with 
consumers. 

Today  the  provisional  figures  of  the  Union  for  Class 
.A  goods  (rails,  structural  forms  and  semi-manufac- 
tured products)  for  May  were  given  out.  showing  an 
uncommonly  high  total.  Shipments  of  the  three  classes 
of  products  reached  525.000  tons,  as  against  440,400  tons 
in  April  and  387,600  tons  in  May,  1910.  Shipments  last 
month  were  the  heaviest  ever  known,  except  in  March, 
iQio  and  loii.  in  which  month  the  companies  are  al- 
ways hurrying  deliveries  to  clean  up  the  year's  busi- 
ness and  make  a  good  showing  on  the  Union's  books. 
The  biggest  increase  in  the  May  shipments  was  in  steel 
rails  and  ties,  which  amounted  to  200,000  tons,  or  nearly 
63,000  tons  more  than  in  May,  1910.  Structural  shapes 
also  show  a  good  record  with  196,000  tons,  or  about  18,- 
000  tons  more  than  last  year.  The  latter  figure  reflects 
the  activity  in  the  building  trades,  which  has  been  fully 
maintained  or  even  augmented.  It  is  believed  that  the 
heavy  movement  in  rails  can  hardly  be  continued. 
Foreign  orders,  indeed,  are  still  coming  in  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  other  business  is  in  sight,  but  export  orders 
are  not  expected  to  keep  up  to  their  present  level. 
Work  on  light  rails  continues  very  good,  both  on  home 
and  foreign  orders. 

The  Export  Trade 

The  foreign  trade  figures  for  May  indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  rather  light  export  movement,  except  in 
steel  rails,  which  gained  about  21,000  tons  in  a  total  of 
51,700  tons  over  May,  1910.  Exports  of  ingots  and 
blooms  reached  37,400  tons  against  39,100,  beams  29.- 
100  tons  against  37.000  and  steel  ties  and  other  track- 
building  supplies  6100  tons  against  13.300.  Exports  of 
pig  iron  totaled  80,100  tons  against  70,000  and  imports 
9706  tons  against  13,000. 

Work  on  semi-manufactured  products  continues  at 
the  normal  rate,  but  little  new  ordering  is  to  be  re- 
ported, home  consumers  having  already  provided  for 
the  most  part  for  their  requirements  for  the  Septembe' 
quarter.  Prices  for  export  have  further  weakened 
somewhat  under  Belgian  influences,  although  that  mar- 
ket has  this  week  for  the  first  time  in  a  month  or  two 
sent  in  no  bad  news.  E.xport  prices  for  billets,  free  on 
board  ship,  are  81  to  82  marks  and  muck-bars  85  to  86 
marks.  Export  business  in  this  department  has  grown 
considerably  quieter. 

The  bar  mills  are  eagerly  in  quest  of  foreign  busi- 
ness, and  price-cutting  continues,  especially  in  competi- 
tion with  Belgian  works.  Business  in  wrought-iron 
bars  on  the  other  hand,  continues  pretty  good,  few 
manufacturers  of  this  specialty  being  left  in  the  trade, 
and  competition  therefore  being  less  serious.  Prices  at 
the  mills  are  around  133  marks.  In  bands  the  condi- 
tions outlined  in  last  week's  report  continue,  with 
prices  still  further  depressed,  ranging  between  130  and 
135  marks.  One  authority  asserts  that  prices  have  re- 
ceded 15  marks  within  a  fortnight.  In  cold-rolled 
bands  business  is  quieter.  Steel  skelp  for  tube-making 
is   in   steady   demand.     For   the   next   quarter  prices  of 
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skelp  for  boiler  tubing  range  between  122.50  and  127.50 
marks,  according  to  width  and  for  gas  pipes  137.50 
to  142.50  marks.  Makers  of  steel  tubing  complain  that 
selling  prices  are  quite  unprofitable. 

Structural  Market  Improves 

The  demand  for  beams  and  other  structural  forms 
has  improved,  both  from  the  building  trades  and  from 
construction  shops.  The  export  market  also  continues 
to  take  pretty  good  amounts,  but  chiefly  upon  orders 
given  some  time  ago.  The  export  price  is  106  marks, 
free  on  board  ship,  with  rebates  in  certain  cases.  Heavy 
plates  continue  to  be  the  strongest  section  of  the  trade. 
Shipyards  cannot  get  manufacturers  to  deliver  plates 
as  rapidly  as  wanted,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  for 
a  still  heavier  demand  from  this  source,  a  number  of 
large  steamers  having  been  ordered  recently.  Loco- 
motive and  engine  works  are  also  calling  for  large 
quantities  of  plates.  Mills  running  on  medium  thick- 
nesses have  enough  work  on  hand,  but  orders  for 
thinner  qualities  are  rather  unsatisfactory.  In  wire- 
stock  and  wire  a  waiting  attitude  is  noted,  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  wire  association  will 
be  prolonged  or  not.  Next  week  will  bring  the  decision 
of  the  matter.  In  this  department  of  the  trade,  as  in 
some  others,  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the  big 
union  companies  and  the  mills  confined  exclusively  to 
wire  or  to  wire  an'd  wirestock,  is  felt  more  and  more. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  big  companies  in  the  union  are 
trying  to  squeeze  the  small  wire  mills. 

Locomotive  shops  are  doing  an  unusually  good  busi- 
ness. This  week  the  Paris-Lyons  Railway  has  ordered 
20  express  train  locomotives  at  Cassel  and  an  equal 
number  of  freight  locomotives  at  Cologne.  The  general 
machinery  trade  shows  great  activity.  A  labor  market 
report  shows  much  fewer  workmen  seeking  jobs  in  this 
branch  than  last  year.  Machinery  prices,  however,  ex- 
cept for  specialties,  are  pronounced  by  shop  owners 
quite  unsatisfactory.  Like  complaint  is  heard  from 
managers  of  construction  shops,  although  they  are  well 
supplied  with  orders. 

The  Krupp  Company  is  enlarging  its  plant  at  Rhein- 
hausen  on  the  Rhine  opened  several  years  ago.  An 
electrical  central  station  is  being  built,  and  the  steel 
mills  enlarger.  A  Portland  cement  factory  will  also  be 
erected. 

The  ore  market  is  quiet,  with  not  much  disposition 
among  furnacemen  to  buy  foreign  ores  at  the  existing 
high  prices.  Mediterranean  ores  have  recently  become 
somewhat  cheaper,  and  business  in  them  is  better.  Ore 
in.oorts  in  May  reached  842,900  tons,  or  31,700  tons 
more  than  in  May,  1910,  but  about  400,000  tons  less 
than  in  April,  1911. 

Cable  dispatches  from  Berlin  this  week  announce 
the  forthcoming  dissolution  of  the  German  steel  wire 
pool,  which  .presages  a  price  war  in  that  important 
branch  of  industry. 


Metal  Market 

Xew  York,  June  21,  1911 
The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per   Pound   for  Earlv  Deliveiy. 

Copper,  New  York  . Lead. ^  f — Spelter. — ^ 

Electro-       Tin.  Xew  St.  New       St. 

Tune.        Lake.  lytic.    New  York.  York.       Louis.    York.  Louis. 

15 12.75  12.50         45.50  4.47".4     4.32J4     5.62J4      5.42"4 

16 12.75  12.50         43.50  4.50         4.35  5.70         5.45 

17 12.75  12.50  4.50         4.35  5.70  5.50 

19 12.75  12.50         43.85  4.50         4.35  5.75  5.55 

20 12.75  12:50         44.65  4.50         4.35  5.75  5.55 

21 12.75  12.50         44.87H  4.50         4.35  5.75  5.55 

The  corner  in  pig  tin  has  apparently  been  broken, 
the  metal  being  2c.  per  lb.  cheaper  than  a  week  ago. 
Copper  is  strong.     Both  lead  and  spelter  are  higher. 

Copper. — It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  estimate  what 
the  sales  of  copper  have  been  during  the  last  two  weeks, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  buj'ing  was  heavier  than  in  any 
r.ther  two  weeks  of  the  year.  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  demand  has  fallen  off,  but  a  good  call  for  the  metal 
still  exists.  Prices  are  decidedly  firm  and  remian  as 
they  were  a  week  ago.  Electrolytic  is  12.50c.  and  Lake 
is  12.75c.  The  L'nited  States  Metals  Selling  Company 
is  making  the  market  just  now  and  other  prominent 
sellers  are  as  a  rule  ygc.  higher  than  the  market  price. 
This  means  that  many  of  them  have  practically  with- 
drawn for  the  time  being.  Considerable  of  the  Lake 
copper  bought  in  the  last  two  weeks  brought  as  high 
as  I2.87'/2C.,  and  there  were  sales  made  at  12.90c.  The 
brass  manufacturers  were  the  heaviest  purchasers,  but 
the  buying  was  pretty  well  distributed  and  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  purchasing  was  not  only  genera!  but 
chiefly  in  small  lots.  The  London  market  this  morning 
was   firm,  with   spot  copper   selling  at    £57  5c.  and   fu- 


tures,  £57  17c.  6d.     The  exports  of  copper  so  far  this 
month  have  been  heavy,  amounting  to  19,527  tons. 

Pig  Tin. — The  pig  tin  syndicate  let  go  its  hold  01  the 
London  market  last  Friday  and  quotations  have  been 
on  the  downward  trend  ever  since.  To-day  the  Ameri- 
can market  is  2c.  lower  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  and  in 
London  this  morning  spot  tin  was  down  to  £193  Sd., 
as  against  £230  a  week  ago  to-day,  while  futures  which 
brought  £187  sd.  last  week  were  selling  at  £191  15s. 
this  morning.  The  information  that  the  syndicate  ex- 
pected to  end  the  squeeze  on  June  20  was  not  without 
foundation,  as  last  Thursday  it  was  announced  that  pig 
tin  could  be  bought  for  delivery  until  June  21  for  £230, 
while  the  holders  were  willing  to  take  £5  less  for  de- 
livery after  that  date.  From  the  same  source  that  the 
information  regarding  the  probable  end  of  the  squeeze 
came  it  is  learned  that  about  all  the  short  contracts  in 
London  have  been  covered.  On  the  return  of  this  mar- 
ket to  more  normal  conditions  last  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day there  was  heavy  buying.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
800  tons  of  spot  tin  was  sold  and  sales  were  made  for 
delivery  as  far  ahead  as  the  middle  of  June.  Those 
who  had  spot  to  dispose  of  did  a  handsome  business 
and  replaced  their  stocks  three  weeks  ahead  at  from 
ic.  to  2}4c.  less  than  the  price  they  took  for  spot.  Pig 
tin  was  offered  in  this  market  this  morning  at  44.8754c. 
The  arrivals  of  pig  tin  in  this  country  so  far  this  month 
have  been  light,  amounting  in  all  to  1557  tons,  while 
there  are  990  tons  afloat,  most  of  which  will  be  in  port 
before  the  month  is  out. 

Tin  Plates. — Regardless  of  the  slump  in  the  pig  tin 
market  the  price  of  foreign  tin  plates  this  morning  was 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  being  quoted  at  14s.  at  Swan- 
sea. Wales.  The  domestic  market  is  quiet  at  $3.94  for 
lOO-lb.  coke  plates. 

Lead. — While  the  demand  for  lead  is  not  heavy  the 
market  has  an  upward  trend  and  outside  sellers  are  now 
demanding  the  price  that  the  syndicate  has  held  to 
since  early  in  the  year,  which  is  4.50c.  New  York  and 
4.35c.  St.  Louis.  There  was  a  bulge  in  lead  last  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  due  largely  to  stronger  prices  in  other 
non-ferrous  metal  markets. 

Spelter. — The  spelter  market  is  hard  to  quote,  as 
sellers  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  organized  as  they  were 
a  few  months  ago.  The  market  has  been  steadily  climb- 
ing all  week  and  there  is  a  much  better  demand. 
Stocks  are  said  to  be  light  and  it  is  certain  that  con- 
sumers who  bought  sparingly  since  early  in  January 
are  in  need  of  the  metal.  While  there  have  been  some 
purchases  by  speculators,  the  offerings  are  so  light  that 
the  increase  in  value  seems  to  be  warranted.  Spelter  in 
St.  Louis  is  now  at  S.5Sc.  and  it  is  very  firm  in  New 
York  at  5.75c.  The  daily  prices  quoted  above  are  based 
on  sales,  but  the  range  during  the  week  has  been  very 
wide  from  day  to  da}'. 

Antimony. — The  antimony  market  has  taken  a  sud- 
den turn  and  it  is  apparent  that  foreign  sydnicate  oper- 
ators have  been  disappointed  in  their  plans.  A  great 
deal  of  quiet  undercutting  has  been  done  and  some  pro- 
ducers who  have  refused  to  enter  the  syndicate  have  dis- 
posed of  a  great  deal  of  surplus  stocks.  It  is  reported 
that  a  heavy  cut  in  Cookson's  antimony  is  to  be  made 
very  shortly.  The  price  this  morning  was  9c.  Hallett's 
is  down  to  8.75c.  and  it  can  be  bought  for  July  delivery 
at  fully  IC.  less  than  that  price.  Hungarian  grades 
are  nominal  at  about  7.25c.  The  general  demand  is 
light. 

Old  Metals. — Conditions  are  improving  and  dealers' 
selling  prices,  New  York,  are  somewhat  higher,  as  fol- 
lows: 

— ^Cents. s 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.00  to  12.25 

Copper,  heavy  and  wire 11.50  to  11.75 

Copper,  light  and  bottoms 10.75  to  1 1 .00 

Brass,    heavy 8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light 6.75  to    7.00 

Hea\'>-  machine   composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Composition    turnings. 8.75  to    9.00 

Clean    brass    turnings 8.00  to    8.25 

Lead,    heavy 4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,     tea 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc,    scrap 4.25  to    4.30 

St,   Louis 

June  19. — The  metal  market  in  some  respects  shows 
a  little  more  activity,  especially  in  lead  and  spelter, 
which  have  developed  advances  in  price  and  are  contin- 
uing in  good  request.  Tin  is  off.  being  quoted  at  44.35c. 
as  against  48.85c.  last  week.  For  antimony  the  figure  is 
unchanged  at  9.35c.  Lake  copper  is  12.97V2C..  against 
12.85c.  last  week,  and  electrolytic  is  12.85c.  against  the 
same  figure  a  week  ago.  The  lead  quotation  to-day  is 
4.32i/4c.  to  4.35c.  and  very  active.  In  spelter  the  price 
is  5.40C.  to  5.45c.  and  also  active.  In  old  metals  the 
quotations  are:  Light  brass.  5c.:  heavy  brass  and  light 
copper.  8c.:  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  9c.:  zinc 
3c.:  lead.  3.25c.:  pewter.  20c.:  tin  foil,  30c.:  tea  lead.  3c. 
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Chicago 

June  20. — With  the  exception  of  tin,  which  has  re- 
ceded from  the  high  point  reached  last  week,  all  metal; 
are  quoted  higher,  with  the  demand  fairly  active.  We 
quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows:  Casting  copper. 
12.75c.:  lake.  13.00C..  in  carloads,  for  prompt  shipment: 
small  lots,  %c.  to  -Mic.  higher;  pig  tin.  carloads,  45!/4c.: 
small  lots,  485/2C. :  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c.  to  4.50c.  for 
50-ton  lots:  corroding.  4.70c.  to  4.75c.  for  50-ton  lots:  in 
carloads,  2i^c.  per  100  lb.  higher:  spelter,  5.45c.  to  5.50c.: 
Cookson's  antimony,  lOC,  and  other  grades,  8.)4c.  to 
9j<ic..  in  small  lots:  sheet  zinc  is  $7.25  f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in 
carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old  metals  we  quote  for 
less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire,  crucible  shapes. 
I2j^c.;  copper  bottoms.  ioJ4c.:  copper  clips.  12c.:  red 
brass.  io;-2C.;  yellow  brass,  ci]^c.\  lead  pipe,  4?'8C.;  zinc. 
454c.:  pewter,  No.  i.  27c.:  tin  foil,  35c.:  block  tin  pipe, 
39c. 

*->-¥ 

Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


New  York,  June  21,  191 1. 
The  stock  market  has  been  moderately  active,  with 
firm  prices  and  in  some  stocks  an  advancing  tendency. 
The  range  of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks 
from  Wednesday  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week 
has  been  as  follows: 


9 

Allis-Chalm..     pret. . 

.   30     ■ 

■  31 

Beth.     Steel,    com . . 

.    33     ■ 

■  34H 

Beth.    Steel,   pref . .  . 

.    62!4- 

•  64  ^ 

.    11     ■ 

•    11  "/2 

Can.,    pref 

.  %syi- 

■   875^ 

Car   &   Fdrv.,   com.. 

.    56i^- 

57M 

Car    &    Fdrv..    pref. 

.115'4- 

118 

Steel     Foundries 

.    42     ■ 

•   43 

Colorado    Fuel    .  .  . . 

.    34J^. 

•  S.S*^ 

General     Electric... 

Af,\^.i■ 

■16.';  I/, 

Cr,    N.   ore  cert.  . . . 

■  ezy,- 

63i/< 

Tnt.    Harv..    com. .  . 

.120'/S- 

123 

Int.    Harv.,    pref. .  . . 

,123'.<- 

124J4 

Tnt.    Pump,    com. .  . 

.  4m- 

43 

Tnt.    Pump,    pref,  .  .  . 

90 

Locomotive,    com... 

.   42     - 

421^ 

T  ocomotive.    pref. . . 

.109     - 

110 

Nat.  En.  &  St..  com 

.   17     - 

^y.i 

Pittsburgh    Steel,    pref 

Pressed  St..  com...  3614' 
Pressed  St.,  pret. .  .lOO'-^- 
T^ailway  Spr..  com..  37^- 
Railway    Spr..   pref.  .102     ■ 

Repuhlic.     com 30 

Republic,     pref 9324- 

Sloss,    com 50 

Pipe,    pref 

T'.  S.  Steel,  com...  7854- 
TT.  S.  Steel,  pref . .  .1183-S. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  74^ 
Va.  I.  C.  &  Co.. 
Chic.  Pneu.  Tool. 
Cambria  Steel  .  .  . 
Lake    Sup.    Corp. . 

Warwick     9%- 

Crucible  St.,  com...  13T^ 
Crucible    St.,    pref.. .   82'^ 


69 

Sl'.l 
44M 
27 


105  54 

■  37 '4 
102« 

39 
103 
-31  ij 

96 

■  52 
S9% 
80 

119'/! 
7714 
7114 
5114 
4514 
28 
10 

13 ',4 
84 


The  Ohio  Iron  &  Metal  Company,  iron  and  steel 
scrap,  with  offices  in  Chicaso,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland, 
will  ooen  a  branch  office  Julv  i  in  the  .-Xrcade  building. 
Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  H.  G.  Stalnaker.  for  some 
years  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  office.  The  Phila- 
delphia office  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh office,  which  is  in  charge  of  H.  D.  Stalnaker, 
and  which  also  controls  the  Cleveland  office. 

Dividends   Declared. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  regular 
quarterly.  2  per  cent,  on  the  common  and  and  1Y2  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  5. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  quarterly,  I 
per  cent.,  payable   Julv  ?,. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  regular 
quarterly.  lYz  per  cent,  and  extra  dividend  V2  per  cent., 
payable  July  10. 

The  Gorham  Mfg.  Company,  quarterh^  \%  per 
cent.,  payable  Juh-  i. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company,  quarterly,  1^4 
per  rent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  21. 

The  Boston  Belting  Company,  quarterly.  $2.  paj'- 
able  lulv  T. 

The  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  quarterly  i  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  July  i. 

The  McCrum-Howell  Companv,  quarterly,  54  per 
cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  July  T. 

The  Garvin  Machine  Company,  regular  semi-an- 
nual.   35^    per    cent,    on    the    preferred    stock,    payable 

Julv  T. 

The  Torrinston  Company,  regular  semi-annual,  35^ 
per  cent.,  payable  July  t. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  regular  quarterly.  1% 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  I  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  pavable  Tnlv  i;. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Eoundrv  Company, 
re.eular  quarterly,  is^  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  and  i3/; 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  pavable  June  ''o. 

The  .^merican  Locomotive  Companv.  regular  quar- 
terly. T^  per  cent-  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
Julv  2T. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Comnanv.  regular 
quarterly.  1^4  Pfr  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
Julv  T. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mff.  Company,  regular  quar- 
terlv.  Ti/2  per  cent,  and  extra  dividend  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able Julv  I. 


The  Mining  Engineers'  Fall  Meeting 

The  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  will  hold 
its  one  hundred  and  first  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
beginning  Tuesday  evening,  October  10,  1901.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  opening  session  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  to  be  followed  by  other  sessions  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Excursions  have  been  arranged 
to  the  California  oil  fields  and  the  gold  dredging  district 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Other  excursions  to  be  made 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  for  entertainment.  A  special 
train  will  leave  Chicago  September  30,  for  which  reserva- 
tions are  now  being  made  by  Dr.  Joseph  Struthcrs,  the 
secretary  of  the  institute.  An  excursion  to  Japan  will  be 
taken  at  the  conclusion  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 
Accommodations  have  been  secured  on  the  Manchuria, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco,  October  17,  stopping  at 
Honolulu,  and  reaching  Yokohama  November  3  in  time  to 
witness  the  parade  in  honor  of  the  emperor's  birthday. 
The  excursion  in  Japan,  which  will  occupy  18  days,  covers 
the  chief  points  of  historic,  scenic  and  professional  interest. 
The  return  trip  will  start  from  Yokohama  November  21 
on  the  Siberia,  reaching  San  Francisco  December  7. 


*  ■  » 


The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  on  July  I,  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  warehouse  and  stock  of  the  Bassett-Presley 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  will  conduct  a  general  job- 
bing business  from  that  city.  For  the  past  few  months 
the  Carnegie  Company  has  been  doing  some  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  the  Cleveland  territory,  making  deliveries  from  its 
Pittsburgh  warehouse.  The  Bassett-Presley  warehouse  will 
be  enlarged  considerably,  the  Carnegie  Company  having 
acquired  adjoining  property  for  that  purpose,  as  more  rooifi 
is  needed  for  structural  material,  which  the  Bassett-Presley 
Compan}-'  did  not  carry  in  stock.  The  warehouse  stock  of 
the  Carnegie  Company  will  include  bars,  plates,  shapes, 
sheets  and  possibly  other  products.  The  Bassett-Presley 
Company  will  retain  its  name  and  will  probably  continue  in 
business  along  other  lines,  although  its  plans  have  not  yet 
been  decided  upon. 


Dr.  Joseph  W.  Richards,  secretary  American  Electro- 
chemical Society,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  issued  his  June 
bulletin  giving  a  budget  of  news  relative  to  the  society. 
He  states  that  preparations  are  being  actively  made  for  the 
twentieth  general  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  September  21  to  23,  and  which  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  yet  held  by  the  society.  Many  important 
papers  have  already  been  offered  to  the  committee  having 
that  matter  in  charge.  A  list_  of  seventeen  applicants 
elected  to  membership  is  given,  comprising  engineers, 
chemists  and  officers  of  important  manufacturing  interests 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Canada  and  abroad. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
of  America,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  for  the  nine  months  ended 
May  31,  191 1,  is  as  follows: 

Profits  for  quarter  ended  Nov.  30,  1910.  .$1,022,759.12 
Profits  for  quarter  ended  Feb.  28.  1911..  972,320.28 
Profits  for  quarter  ended  May  31,  1911..    1,078,550.08 

Total     profits $3,073,629.48 

Deduct  for  depreciation  and  repairs $934,340.94 

Contingencies   and   corporation   tax......         59,776.76 

Interest  on  bonds,  subsidiary  companies.  .         55,055.50 

Total     deductions 1,049,173.20 

Net  profits    $2,024,456.28 


The  Armor  Steel  Foundry  Company  announces  that, 
having  purchased  the  property  and  equipment  of  the  Steel 
Foundry  Company,  Winton  Place,  Cincinnati,  it  will  make 
that  its  principal  works  and  general  office  in  the  future. 
A  large  amount  of  new  equipment  has  been  installed, 
placing  the  plant  in  a  position  to  increase  materially  its 
output  and  to  shorten  time  of  deliveries.  The  inclusion  on 
its  staff  of  a  competent  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  long 
experience  and  high  standing  will  enable  the  company  to 
engage  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  nickel,  chrome, 
vanadium,  titanium  and  Gebhart  process  of  steel  castings. 
.\\\  improvements  and  additions  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted bv  July  15.  and  to  be  in  operation' by  that  time. 
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President  James  A.  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  will  sail  for  Europe  next  Tuesday,  but  will 
make  only  a  short  stay,  expecting  to  be  in  New  York 
again  July  14. 

Chairman  E.  H.  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, sailed  for  Europe  on  Wednesday. 

Herman  Schneider,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  given  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  degree  w-as  in  recognition  of  Dean  Schneider's 
services  to  American  education  in  founding  the  co-opera- 
tive system  of  college  work. 

H.  J.  Freyn,  formerly  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, South  Works,  South  Chicago,  III.,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  AUis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

William  W.  Manville,  president,  and  Traney  F.  Man- 
ville,  secretary,  have  disposed  of  their  interests  in  the 
Manville  Brothers  Company,  wire  and  metal  working 
machinery,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  severing  their  connection 
with  that  corporation. 

William  P.  Cooper,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Riverdale  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Riverdale,  111.,  will  on 
July  I  become  associated  with  the  Joliet  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  Joliet,  111.,  as  mechanical  engineer,  in  full 
charge  of  tests  and  demonstrations  of  its  Arrow  brand 
iron,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  district  sales  offices 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Cooper  was  associated  with  the  Brown-Bonnell  Works, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  has  expert  knowledge  of  high- 
grade  irons,  both  as  regards  their  manufacture  and  the 
method  of  using  them. 

S.  Rosenzweig,  who,  as  personal  representative  of  Hugo 
Lentz,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  went  to  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Works,  Erie,  Pa.,  a  few  years  ago  to  act  as  its  consult- 
ing engineer,  while  introducing  the  Lentz  poppet  valve  en- 
gine in  this  country,  has  moved  to  1539  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  where  he  is  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Erie  City  Iron  Works. 

George  Braithwaite,  Sr.,  factory  manager  of  the 
Stevens-Duryea  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Thomas  Jeffrey 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  the  Rambler 
automobile.  Mr.  Braithwaite  is  also  associated  with  the 
Central  Autogenous  Welding  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

F.  A.  Ogderi,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh. 

H.  D.  Evans,  of  the  H.  D.  Evans  Steel  Company.  127 
Oliver  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  botight  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Simplex  Tool  &  Supply  Company  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  company's  business,  which  he  conducts  as  a 
side  line. 

John  I.  Rogers,  engineer,  whose  specialties  are  forging 
plants,  machine  shops,  power  plants,  furnaces  and  steel 
works.  165  Broadway,  New  York,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  at  929  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Bond,  president  of  the  Charles  Bond  Company, 
mill  supplies,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  president  of  the 
Manheim  Belting  &  Alfg.  Company,  Manheim,  Pa.,  has 
sailed  for  a  three  months'  trip  abroad. 

August  Marx,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Roll  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  take  a  three 
months'  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

J.  A.  Hagar,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Iron  &  Supply  Company  and  afterward  with  the  Scully 
Steel  &  Iron  Company  of  Chicago  as  its  Southern  repre- 
sentative, has  opened  an  office  in  the  Wainwright  Building, 
Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  will 
handle  a  line  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

Tlie  Pittsburgh  Emery  Wheel  Company,  with  plant  at 
Rochester.  Pa.,  and  general  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  has  ap- 
pointed M.  E.  White  as  its  sales  representative  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  while  Frank  Lewis  handles  its  sales  in  the 
Lake  district  from  the  Hippodrome  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


S.  N.  Craig,  vice-president  of  the  Treadwell  Construc- 
tion Company,  Midland,  Pa.,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  on  business. 

J.  B.  Andrews,  a  member  of  the  Andrews  Steel  Com- 
pany and  Newport  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Newport,  Ky., 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  last  week,  and  is  now 
reported  to  be  recovering  rapidly. 

Alonzo  Pawling,  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company, 
crane  builder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  returned  from  a 
three  months'  automobile  tour  of  the  Southwest.  The 
itinerary  covered  Arizona,  southern  California  and  Old 
and  New  Mexico. 

Theodore  H.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  machinery  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  resigned,  effective  July  i.  He  will  devote  his  time 
to  perfecting  several  railroad  appliances  which  he  has 
invented.  C.  F.  Giles,  his  assistant,  has  been  appointed 
his  successor. 

*-•-• 


Obituary 


Joseph  B.  Reed,  proprietor  of  the  Cairo  Iron  &  Machine 
Works,  Cairo,  111.,  died  June  14,  aged  80  years.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  the  foundry  and  machine  business  for  over 
55  years.  Born  in  New  England,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  embarked  in  business  in  that  city. 
Later  he  moved  to  Cairo,  a  city  of  growing  commercial 
importance  and  at  that  time  a  strategical  point  during  the 
war,  where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ironworking 
machinery  for  railroads,  mills  and  general  machine  shop 
use.  In  connection  with  his  shops  he  was  also  a  jobber  in 
heavy  hardware  and  mill  supplies.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  built  the  first  18  or  20  tugboats  which  the  United  States 
Government  used  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  some  of  its 
tributaries.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons  and  twcK 
daughters. 

Wii.i-i.\M  W.  Lee,  Northampton,  Mass.,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Clement  Mfg.  Company,  Northampton, 
Mass..  died  June  14.  aged  60  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston  and  had  lived  in  Northampton  30  years,  during  most 
of  which  time  he  had  been  manager  of  the  Clement  factory. 
Previously  he  was  -with  the  Haydenville  Brass  Company. 
Haydenville,  Mass.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 


Geo.  W.  Jackson's  Fabricating  Plant  to  Be  Sold. — 
The  affairs  of  Geo.  W.  Jackson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  creditors'  committee  for  some  time. 
This  committee  undertook  the  completion  of  the  com- 
pany's existing  contracts,  but  no  new  contracts  were  im- 
dertaken  or  sought.  The  excellently  equipped  fabricating 
plant  has  been  practically  shut  down  and  is  now  offered 
for  sale.  Other  office-building  and  warehouse  property 
of  the  company  recently  changed  hands,  and  apparently 
partial  liquidation  rather  than  reorganization  has  been 
found  desirable.  The  steel  plant,  which  is  now  available 
for  purchase,  was  extensively  enlarged  and  completed 
within  the  past  year,  and  is  equipped  with  unusual  advan- 
tages for  the  fabrication  of  both  large  and  small  steel 
work.  It  has  a  total  capacity  of  approximately  70,000 
tons  of  work  annually. 


The  property  of  the  Russ  Mfg.  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa., 
will  be  offered  at  public  sale  by  the  receiver,  A.  R.  Smart, 
July  6,  at  2  p.  m.  The  equipment  includes  one  50  and  one 
loo-hp.  boiler,  one  Skinner  engine,  two  electric  motors, 
pumps,  fans,  grinding  machines,  etc.,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gelatine. 

The  Knox  Pressed  &  Welded  Steel  Company,  Fulton 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  which  has  recently  taken  over  the 
plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Niles  Boiler  Works,  Niles, 
Ohio,  has  contracted  with  the  United  Engineering  & 
Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  for  a  200-ton  hydraulic 
press,  to  be  delivered  early  next  month,  and  with  the 
Sawers  Mfg.  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Lavoisite 
oxyacctylene   welding   plant   w'ith   24  torches. 

The  Connors-Weyman  Steel  Company,  Helena.  Ala., 
has  resumed  operations  and  is  rolling  cotton  ties  and  other 
specialties.  The  sales  offices  of  this  company  are  in  the 
Brown-Marx  Building,  Birmingham. 
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Judicial  Decisions  of  Interest  to  Manufacturers 

ABSTRACTED   BY   A.   L.    H.   STREET 


Acceptance  of  Orders.— A  letter  acknowledging 
receipt  of  an  order  for  machinery  and  stating  that  it 
will  have  "best  attention"  does  not  constitute  a  binding 
acceptance  of  the  order.  (New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Third  Appellate  Division;  Van  Keuren  vs.  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Company;  128  New  York  Supplement 
306.) 

Machinery  as  Part  of  Real  Estate.— Engines,  boilers, 
machinery,  etc.,  contained  in  a  factory  are  subject  to 
lien  under  a  judgment  against  the  land  and  will  not 
be  treated  as  separate  chattels,  though  they  were 
acquired  by  the  owner  separately  from  the  building. 
(United  States  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania;  in  re  Berg;  184  Federal  Reporter  522.) 

Implied  Warranty  of  Articles  Specially  Manufactured 
for  Sale. — One  who  manufactures  a  special  article  for 
sale  impliedly  warrants  that  it  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  made  and  bought;  but,  where  the  seller  of 
a  thing  IS  not  the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer  has  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  it,  there  is  no  implied  warranty, 
in  the  absence  of  fraud.  (Maryland  Court  of  Appeals; 
Commercial  Realty  &  Contruction  Company  vs.  Dorsey, 
78  Atlantic  Reporter  1099.) 

Rights  Concerning  Geographical  and  Descriptive 
Words  Used  as  Trademarks  and  Trade  Names. — A 
geographical  or  descriptive  word  is  not  subject  to 
appropriation  as  a  trademark  or  a  trade  name,  but  its 
use  may  be  restrained  on  the  ground  of  unfair  compe- 
tition where  confusion  in  the  minds  of  customers  results 
to  the  prejudice  of  one  first  adopting  it.  (St.  Louis 
Court  of  Aooeals;  A.  J.  Reach  Company  vs.  Simmons 
Hardware   Company,   135   Southwestern   Reporter  503.) 

Vahdity  of  Conditional  Sale  Contract.— The  Ohio 
statute  which  makes  a  conditional  sale  contract  void 
as  agamst  the  buyer's  creditors  unless  it  is  in  writing 
and  recorded  cannot  be  avoided  by  placing  a  plate  on 
the  article  sold  showing  that  it  is  the  property  of  the 
seller.  (United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth 
Circuit;  Cincinnati  Equipment  Company  vs.  Degnan, 
I64  Federal  Reporter  834.) 

Right  to  Rescind  Contract.— When  a  contract  has 
been  partly  performed,  and  one  of  the  parties  has 
derived  substantial  benefits,  or  has  imposed  upon  the 
other  material  losses  through  the  latter's  partial  per- 
formance of  the  agreement,  then  the  first  party  cannot 
rescmd  the  contract  on  account  of  the  second  party's 
failure  to  complete  his  performance.  The  agreement 
™"st  stand;  the  first  party  must  perform  his  part  of  it, 
and  his  only  remedy  for  the  failure  of  the  second  party 
to  completely  perform  is  compensation  in  damages  for 
the  breach.  (United  States  District  Court,  Northern 
District  of  West  Virginia;  in  re  Morgantown  Tin  Plate 
Company;   184  Federal  Reporter  109. 

Remedy  of  Seller  on  Breach  by  Buyer. — When  a 
buyer  of  an  article  specially  manufactured  for  him 
refuses  to  accept  it,  after  it  is  ready  for  delivery,  the 
seller  may  treat  it  as  the  buyer's  property,  holding  it 
subject  to  the  buyer's  order,  and  sue  for  the  contract 
price.  (St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals;  Koenig  vs.  Trus- 
cott  Boat  Mfg.  Company,  135  Southwestern  Reporter 
514-1 

Essentials  to  Enforceable  Contract.— A  contract  of 
sale  IS  not  enforceable  until  the  price  is  agreed  upon. 
A  qualified  acceptance  of  an  offer  does  not  form  a 
binding  contract  until  the  qualification  is  accepted  by 
the  party  who  made  the  original  offer.  (Arkansas 
Supreme  Court;  D.  S.  Cage  &  Co.  vs.  Black,  134  South- 
western  Reporter  942.) 

Burden  of  Proof  on  Employee  Suing  for  Injury. 

An  ernployee  suing  for  injurv  caused  by  the  defective 
condition  of  a  machine  has  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  theemployer  knew,  or  by  proper  inspection  should 
have  known,  of  the  defects.  (Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court;  Burt  vs.  Jessup  Steel  Company  79  Atlantic 
Reporter  121.") 

Liability  for  Injury  Resulting  from  Unusual  Acci- 
dent.—A  steel  company  is  not  liable  for  death  of  a 
workman  resulting  from  an  accident  of  a  character  not 
known  to  have  occurred  before  and  of  an  unknown 
cause.  (United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sev- 
enth Circuit;  McCash  vs.  Commonwealth  Steel  Com- 
pany,   184   Federal   Reporter  882. 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Minor  Employed  in  Violation 
of  Law. — Violation  of  a  statute  limiting  the  right  to 
employ  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  does  not 
authorize  recovery  for  injury  to  such  a  child  while  so 
employed,  in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  violation  of 
the  statute  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  injury.  (United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit;  Chec 
^!-  Steel  Car  Forge  Company,  184  Federal  Reporter 
068.) 


Duty  to  Warn  Molder's  Helper.— An  employer  owes 
a  duty  to  instruct  an  inexperienced  foundry  molder's 
helper  of  the  danger  of  an  explosion  following  the 
mixing  of  molten  metal  with  water.  (Michigan  Su- 
preme Court;  Borkowski  vs.  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany, 130  Northwestern  Reporter  640.) 

Liability  for  Injury  Caused  by  Foreign  Laborers.- 
That  laborers  directed  to  move  a  boiler  front  were 
Ignorant  of  the  English  language  does  not  show  negli- 
gence in  their  employment,  making  the  employer  liable 
for  injury  to  an  employee  caused  by  the  laborers  negli- 
gently permitting  the  front  to  fall,  since  the  accident 
must  have  resulted  from  their  stupidity  or  malice, 
rather  than  ignorance  of  language.  (Michigan  Supreme 
Court;  Rigge  vs.  Wickes  Brothers,  130  Northwestern 
Reporter  683.) 

Duty  to  Warn  Minor  Employees. — An  employer 
must  explain  to  a  minor  employee  such  hazards  of  the 
employment  as  are  known,  or  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  ought  to  be  known,  to  the  employer,  where  the 
employee  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  dangers.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  that  an  employee 
cannot  recover,  when  he  receives  an  injury  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  his  own  willful  violation  of  rules 
laid  down  by  the  employer  for  the  safety  of  his  work- 
men, does  not  preclude  recovery  by  a  workman  who 
violates  an  instruction  gi\cn  him  only  for  his  guidance 
in  carrying  on  the  work,  and  without  knowledge  of  any 
danger  involved  in  its  violation.  (New  Jersey  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals;  Horandt  vs.  Rosenthal,  79 
Atlantic  Reporter  321.) 

Risks  of  Injury  Assumed  by  Employees. — The  rule 
that  an  employee  assumes  the  risk  of  injuries  arising 
from  the  employment  presupposes  that  the  employer 
has  performed  the  duties  of  care  devolving  upon  him. 
It  is  those  risks  alone  which  cannot  be  obviated  by 
the  adoption  of  reasonable  measures  of  precaution  by 
the  employer  that  the  workman  assumes.  (New  Jersey 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals;  Pakusewski  vs.  Ring- 
wood  Company,  79  Atlantic  Reporter  319.) 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Workman  Resulting  from 
Defect  Known  to  Foreman. — .A.n  employer  is  liable  to 
a  machinist  for  injury  resulting  from  a  defective  con- 
dition of  a  lathe  tool  known  to  the  foreman.  (Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court;  Hines  vs.  Waltham 
Mfg._  Company,  94  Northeastern  Reporter  464.) 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Employee  Caused  by  Defec- 
tive Appliances. — .^.n  employer  is  not  liable  for  injury 
to  a  workman  merely  because  some  part  of  an  appliance 
has  become  out  of  order.  It  must  have  been  out  of 
order  long  enough  to  charge  him  with  negligence  in 
failing  to  discover  it  by  proper  inspection.  While  the 
happening  of  the  accident  may  suggest  the  existence  of 
a  defect,  it  does  not.  in  itself,  give  rise  to  a  presumption 
of  negligence  in  failing  to  discover  the  defect  season- 
ably. (New  York  Supreme  Court,  Second  Appellate 
Division;  Schlappendorf  vs.  American  Railway  Traffic 
Company;  127  New  York  Supplement  44.) 

Right  of  Employee  to  Recover  Damages  for  Wrong- 
ful Discharge. — One  cannot  recover  substantial  damages 
for  wrongful  discharge  under  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment for  a  definite  term  unless  he  shows  what  he  has 
earned  since  the  discharge  and  what  efforts  he  has  made 
to  secure  similar  employment.  (New  York  City  Court; 
Charles  Gottlieb  &  Co.  vs.  Coutant,  127  New  York  Sup- 
plement 250.) 

Proof  Required  in  Action  for  Death  of  Employee. — 
One  suing  for  death  of  an  employee  on  the  ground  of 
negligence  by  the  emploj'er  must  prove  that  the  death 
was  directly  caused  by  the  injuries  received.  This 
burden  was  not  sustained  in  this  case  by  a  physician 
testifying  to  fact  shown  by  hospital  records  not  shown 
to  be  correct.  (New  York  Supreme  Court,  First  Appel- 
late Division;  Levy  vs.  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  127  New' 
York  Supplement  506.) 

Employer's  Duty  to  Provide  Safe  Place  of  Work. — 
An_employer  cannot  avoid  his  duty  to  provide  a  safe 
place  of  work  for  his  employees  by  delegating  perform- 
ance of  it  to  certain  other  employees.  If  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  upon  which  a  laborer  was  required  to  carry  iron 
bars  was  slipper--  on  account  of  having  been  recently 
painted,  making  it  unsafe  for  him,  the  employer  was 
bound  to  warn  him  against  the  danger,  especially  if 
the  slippery  condition  was  not  obvious.  (Michigan 
Supreme  Court;  Orso  vs.  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works.  129  Northwestern  Reporter  673.) 

Liability  for  Injury  to  Workmen  in  Carrying  Heavy 
Object. — An  employer  who  misrepresents  the  weight 
of  an  object,  such  as  a  heavy  piece  of  iron,  to  induce  a 
squad  of  workmen  to  carry  it,  is  liable  for  injury  to  one 
of  them,  caused  by  it  falling  through  their  inability  to 
hold  it.  if  the  employer  has  actual  or  constructive 
knowledge  as  to  the  weight.  (Georgia  Court  of 
Appeals;  Beard  vs.  Georgia  Mfg.  Company,  70  South- 
eastern Reporter  57.) 
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Foundry  Coke 


Proposed  Standard  Methods  for  Determining  Its 
Constituents 

A  proposed  standard  method  for  determining  the 
constituents  of  foundry  coke  was  reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican Foundrymen's  Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  H.  E. 
Diller,  secretary  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

As  to  sampling,  each  carload  of  coke  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit.  While  the  car  is  being  unloaded,  full 
length  pieces  of  coke  shall  be  taken  at  about  equal  in- 
teri'als  and  a  sample  approximately  the  size  of  an  egg 
taken  from  each  end  and  also  from  the  middle  of  each 
piece,  until  25  to  40  lb.  are  obtained.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  sample  from  a  stock  pile,  25 'lO  30  lb.  of  sample, 
obtained  as  above  directed,  shall  be  taken  for  each  50  tons 
in  the  pile,  care  '•  i.'r';  used  to  get  the  piece  from  different 
places  which  will  give  a    rair  s.i-L'.Vi,.      ample. 

Preparing  the  i'a.'.:.^..  .— Coisb  thsi  sample  between 
hardened  surfaces,  preferably  of  manganese  or  chrome 
steel,  until  all  the  material  passes  through  a  Yz-in.  mesh 
sieve.  Quarter  this ;  reserve  one  portion  for  moisture 
determination  and  crush  the  other  portion  until  it  will 
all  pass  through  a  }':4-in.  mesh  sieve,  and  again  quarter 
down  until  about  2  lb.  remain.  Crush  this  until  it  will 
pass  a  Xo.  20  mesh  sieve,  and  quarter  down  to  about 
20  g.  Grind  this  until  it  all  passes  through  a  No.  100 
mesh    sieve. 

Moisture. — Dry  I  kg.  of  >4-in.  mesh  sample  to  con- 
stant weight  at  104  deg.  to  107  deg.  C.  The  loss  in 
weight  shall  be  calculated  to  per  cent,  moisture.  Moisture 
shall  be  determined  on  the  ground  sample  by  getting  the 
loss  in  weight  when  i-g.  sample  is  heated  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible  of  about  20-c.c.  capacity  for  i  hr.  at 
104  deg.  to  107  deg.  C.  The  moisture  on  the  ground  sam- 
ple shall  be  used  to  calculate  the  other  results  got  from 
the  ground  sample  to  percentages  in  the  coarse  undried 
sample. 

Volatile  Matter. — Cover  the  crucible  containing  the 
dried  sample,  with  another  crucible  (either  platinum  or 
porcelain)  of  such  a  siEe  that  it  will  fit  closely  to  the  sides 
of  the  outer  crucible,  and  its  bottom  will  rest  1/3  to  j4-in. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  outer  crucible.  Ignite  3J4  min. 
with  the  Bunsen  burner  and  S'/i  min.  with  the  blast  lamp. 
Let  cool,  remove  the  inner  crucible  and  reweigh  the  outer 
crucible  with  contents.  The  loss  of  weight  is  volatile 
matter. 

Ash  and  Fixed  Carbon. — Ignite  the  sample  upon  which 
the  volatile  matter  was  determined  until  all  the  carbon  is 
burned,  having  the  crucible  open  and  inclined.  The  ash 
should  be  tested  for  unburned  carbon  by  moistening  it 
with  alcohol,  which  will  show  black  any  carbon  remaining. 
After  all  carbon  is  burned,  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and 
ash  minus  the  weight  of  the  crucible,  gives  the  amount 
of  ash  in  the  sample.  The  amount  of  fixed  carbon  is 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and 
ash  from  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  residue  from  the 
volatile  matter  determinations. 

Testing  for  Sulphur 

The  apparatus  for  testing  for  sulphur  includes  a  soft 
steel  or  nickel  crucible  of  about  40-c.c.  capacity,  the  lid 
being  perforated  with  a  small  hole  for  the  introduction  of 
the  igniting  wire.  .\ny  arrangement  suitable  for  holding 
the  crucible  firmly  in  place  and  out  of  contact  with  the 
beaker  during  the  peroxide  combustion  will  serve  for  a 
crucible  stand. 

To  the  dry  crucible  add  first  12  g.  of  sodium  peroxide 
and  0.5  g.  of  powdered  potassium  chlorate,  then  exactly 
0.7  g.  of  coke  (80  mesh)  and  mix  thoroughly  by  means 
of  a  small  spatula.  Place  the  covered  crucible  on  its 
stand  in  a  20-oz.  beaker  containing  enough  water  to  im- 
merse the  lower  half  of  the  crucible. 

Ignite  the  crucible  contents  by  thrusting  in,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  red-hot  wire  through  the  lid  hole.  Wait  2  min. 
or  longer  for  the  mass  to  cool  somewhat,  remove  the 
stand  and  tip  over  the  crucible  on  its  side  in  the  water. 
After  the  fusion  dissolves,  rinse  and  remove  the  crucible. 

Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  add 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  filter  and  wash.  To  the  filtrate 
add  a  drop  of  methyl  orange,  then  hydrochloric  acid  from 
a  graduated  pipette  or  burette  until  0.5  c.c.  in  excess. 
Bring  to  boiling,   add   dropwise  about   10  c.c.   of   barium 


chloride  solution,  continue  boiling  at  least  15  min.  longer, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  not  less  than 
2  hr.,  filter,  wash  until  the  silver  nitrate  test  shows  no 
chlorides,  ignite  and  weigh  as  BaSO^ 

Grams  BaSO»  X  19.6  =  %  Sulphur. 
Testing  for  Phosphorus 
Ignite  5  g.  of  coke  in  a  platinum  dish  or  large  platinum 
crucible  until  all  the  carbon  is  burned  off,  then  add  10  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  (i-i)  and  20  c.c.  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  and  ignite  at  a  dull  red  heat. 
Fuse  the  residue  with  about  1^4  g.  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  2  g.  of  potassium  nitrate.  Cool,  place  the  dish  in  a 
beaker  of  water  and  boil.  Clean  and  remove  the  dish. 
Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  boil,  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Wash 
the  filter  with  warm  dilute  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  the 
precipitate.  Should  it  not  dissolve,  wash  with  warm  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  until  dissolved.  In  the  latter  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  evaporate  to  about  S  c.c,  add  30 
c.c.  nitric  acid  (1.20  sp.  gr),  again  evaporate  to  about  5 
c.c,  and  add  30  c.c,  nitric  acid  (1.20  sp.  g.).  After  heat- 
ing the  solution  to  between  70  and  90  deg.  C,  add  50  c.c. 
of  molybdate  solution.  Agitate  the  solution  a  few  min- 
utes, then  filter,  and  wash  5  times  with  a  3  per  cent 
nitric  acid  solution,  and  5  times  with  a  o.i  per  cent,  potas- 
sium nitrate  solution.  Transfer  the  precipitate  and  filter 
to  the  tiask  in  which  the  precipitate  was  made.  Add  30 
c.c  water,  then  Na  OH  (N-5)  from  a  burette  until  in 
excess,  keeping  the  solution  agitated.  When  the  yellow 
precipitate  is  all  dissolved  add  o.i  c.c.  of  phenolphthalein 
solution  OS  indicator,  and  then  titrate  with  Hj  S0»  (N-5). 
c.c.  (iV-5)  NaOH  —  c.c.  (.V-5)  H.SO,  X  .0054  =:  %  Phosphorus. 
To  make  the  molybdate  solution,  add  100  g.  molybdic 
acid  to  250  c.c.  water,  and  to  this  add  150  c.c.  ammonia. 
Stir  until  all  is  dissolved  and  add  65  c.c.  nitric  acid  (1.42- 
sp.  gr).  Make  another  solution  by  adding  400  c.c.  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  to  iioo  c.c.  water,  and  when  the 
solutions  are  cool,  pour  the  first  slowly  into  the  second 
with  constant  stirring  and  add  a  couple  of  drops  of 
ammonium   phosphate. 

•-•-• 

A  3S-Ton  Electric  Locomotive. — An  order  has  been 
recently  placed  with  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Woodward  Iron  Company, 
Woodward,  Ala.,  for  a  35-ton  locomotive  which  will  be 
used  for  hauling  coke  from  the  by-product  ovens  to  the 
point  where  it  is  dumped  into  gondolas  for  transportation 
to  the  blast  furnaces.  This  locomotive  will  make  about 
50  round  trips  per  day,  each  of  which  is  about  2000  ft. 
long,  and  will  handle  approximately  20  tons  of  coke  per 
trip.  The  locomotive  is  designed  along  the  Unes  of  the 
builder's  standard  practice  with  all-steel  framing  and  an 
arch  bar  truck.  It  is  designed  for  slow  speed  service  and 
IS  equipped  with  four  220-volt  motors  and  the  type  M 
single  unit  control.  In  this  control  there  are  six  steps,  two 
with  the  motors  in  series  and  the  other  four  with  all  of 

them  in  parallel. 

♦-•-• 

The  length  of  stroke  in  gasoline  engines  was  briefly 
discussed  before  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers  at 
its  meeting  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  15  to  I7>  by  Justus  B. 
Entz.  On  the  basis  of  piston  displacement  a  41/2  x  4j4-in. 
and  a  4  X  5%-in.  engine  will  give  equal  power,  but  the 
shorter  stroke  engine  must  have  a  greater  pressure  on  the 
piston  head  by  26  per  cent.,  and  losses  in  bearings  will 
consequently  be  greater.  The  result  is  a  higher  mechanical 
efficiency  for  the  long  stroke.  The  author  believes  engines 
with  a  stroke  relation  to  bore  of  1.4  to  1.5  are  lighter,  more 
efficient  and  more  flexible  than  shorter  stroke  engines. 


The  Van  Ormer-Lose  Wrench  Company,  a  recently 
incorporated  Pennsylvania  company,  has  secured  a  site  at 
Trafford  City,  Pa.,  and  is  erecting  a  new  manufacturing 
plant.  The  building  is  of  brick  construction  set  on  con- 
crete piers  and  is  to  be  equipped  with  motors  and  a  line 
of  machine  tools,  such  as  drills,  grinders  and  other  finish- 
ing machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  patented 
quickly  adjustable  wrench  for  which  L.  G.  Van  Ormer  has 
secured  a  patent.  The  factory  will  be  ready  for  operation 
about  the  middle  of  August. 


The  Duquesne  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $1,200,000. 
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Forty  Years^  Progress  imi  Pig 

The  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States  from  1871  to  1910* 


BY    JOHN    BIRKINBINE,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


The  practical  coincidence  of  the  fortieth  anniversary 
and  the  one  hundredth  technical  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  offers  temptation  to  recall 
and  compare  the  conditions  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in 
or  about  the  years  1871  and  1911.  Since  such  a  resume 
would  necessitate  an  extended  paper,  the  record  of  the 
pig-iron  industry  is  here  selected  as  indicative  of  the 
progress  to  which  members  of  the  institute  have  been  im- 
portant contributors. 

The  Increase  in  Iron  Ore  Smelted  Per  Year 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  details  of  con- 
version, manipulation,  and  utilization  of  the  metal.  The 
simple  story  of  the  amount  of  iron  ore  smelted  to  pro- 
duce pig  iron  between   1870  and   1910  constitutes  a  suffi- 
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Record  of  the  Iron  Industry  of  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1910. 

cient  gauge  of  this  phenomenal  advance ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  1S71  iron  rails  commanded  $70  and  steel  rails  $I02 
per  ton,  while  in  1910  no  iron  rails  were  produced,  and 
the  price  of  steel  rails  was  $28  per  ton,  epitomizes  the 
change  of  conditions. 

The  ninth  census  gave  the  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1870  as  3,831,891  and  the 
production  of  pig  iron  as  1,665,179  gross  tons.  At  that 
time  Pennsylvania  headed  the  list  of  states,  with  fully 
one-third  of  the  iron  ore  won ;  but  later,  Michigan,  and 
subsequently  Minnesota,  took  the  lead,  the  record  for 
1909  being:  Minnesota,  28,975,149;  Michigan,  11,900,384, 
and  Pennsylvania,  666,889  gross  tons  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  in  1910  being  53,500,- 
000  tons. 

For  17  years  before  1871  the  Marquette  range  in  Mich- 
igan had  been  shipping  mineral ;  but  the  entire  output  of 


1871  (813,379  gross  tons)  was  less  than  the  storage  ca- 
pacity in  1910  of  the  6918  pockets  in  the  29  shipping  docks- 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  through  which,  in  that  year,  42,619,- 
060  tons  of  iron  ore  were  loaded  into  vessels;  and  the 
total  production  of  this  range  for  17  years  was  less  than 
the  output  in  1909. 

Iron  ores  from  tha  Marquette  range  of  Michigan  (the 
only  producing  section  of  the  Lake  Superior  region) 
were  then  (1871)  principally  used  to  mix  with  other  ores; 
and  the  various  sources  from  which  ores  were  assembled 
at  blast  furnaces,  abcui  nie  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
institute,  are  suggesttrt;'  iV^'  the  record  that  in  1873  II. 
furnaces  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  produced  141,773  gross 
tons  of  pig  iron,  and  were  supplied  with  ore  from  the  fol- 
lowing localities  : 

Gross  tons. 

By  rail  Lake  Superior  ores 202,840 

By    rail    Lake    Champlain    ores 3,440 

By  rail  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  ores 24,586 

By   river   Iron   Mountain.    Mo.,  ores 88,489 

Native  local  ores  (mostly  carbonates) 1,492 


^Abstract  of  paper  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,   Will<es-Barre    meeting,  June.    1911. 


Total   .^^ 320,841 

In  1910,  on  the  other  hand,  47:  blast  furnaces  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  produced  5,330,898  gross  tons  of  pig 
iron  from  10,000,000  tons  of  ore  brought  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  practically  a  ten-fold  increase  per  fur- 
nace, and  a  total  district  output  augmented  30  times. 

Improvement  in  Furnace  Construction 

When  the  handful  of  men  who,  recognizing  the  ad- 
vantage of  mutual  help  and  interchange  of  knowledge, 
assembled  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  May,  1871,  to  organize  the 
institute,  the  predominant  blast-furnace  structure  was  a 
truncated  square  pyramid  of  stone  masonry,  lined  with 
refractory  brick  or  stone,  the  crucible  often  being  formed 
of  stone  neatly  dressed  to  shape.  From  the  throats- 
of  many  furnaces  the  hot  gases,  meeting  the  air,  became 
flame,  pulsating  with  the  action  of  the  blast  apparatus 
and  illuminating  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  the 
newer  furnace  stacks,  however,  were  cylindrical  shafts  of 
brick,  held  by  bands  or  shells  of  metal  and  supported  on 
masonry  piers  or  metal  columns,  the  top  being  closed 
with  bell  and  hopper. 

An  output  of  30  tons  per  day  was  considered  satisfac- 
tory for  an  average  furnace,  and  the  weekly  production 
of  300  tons  was  sufficient  to  excite  comment.  In  1878  the 
record  of  100  tons  of  pig  metal  produced  by  a  single  blast 
furnace  in  a  day  startled  metallurgists  throughout  the 
world.  Closed  fronts  were  a  new  feature.  As  a  rule, 
the  fluid  metal  and  cinder  accumulated  in  a  fore-hearth, 
the  latter  overflowing  from  under  a  removable  plate,  and 
furnaces  were  "worked"  periodically  to  remove  accumu- 
lations of  unconsumed  fuel,  ash  and  dirt. 

Railroad  cars  of  from  5  to  10  tons  capacity  delivered 
the  raw  material  to  the  more  important  plants,  although 
some  depended  largely  upon  canal  transportation,  and 
many  charcoal  furnaces  relied  solely  upon  wagon  haul  for 
raw  material  and  product. 

The  organization  of  our  institute  occurred  at  the  time 
when  the  manufacture  or  iron  was  in  a  state  of  transition,, 
when  the  older  constructions  were  being  displaced  by  those 
of  newer  design  and  the  theory  of  smelting  was  being' 
scientifically  investigated.  The  situation  was  epitomized 
by  E.  C.  Pechin.  who  said,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Position 
of  the  American  Iron  Manufacture,"  read  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  of  October,  1872 : 

The  time  has  come  when  scientific  research  is  to  assume  its  true 
position.  The  day  of  "sheer  force  and  blind  stupidity,''  whose  only 
protection  was  a  high  tariff,  has  gone  by  forever.  The  prodigal  waste 
of  the  rich  gifts  of  nature:  the  vast  sums  of  money  thrown  away; 
the  hard  labor,  in  the  aggregate  too  large  to  be  even  approximately 
estimated,  w-hich  has  been  uselessly  expended;  the  mishaps,  draw- 
backs, and  failures  which  have  followed  every  step  of  our  business, 
slmw 'most  conclusively  that  the  physicist,  the  geologist  and  miner^al- 
ogist,  the  chemist,  the  engineer  and  mechanic  are  as  essential  to 
success  as  the  furnace  itself,  or  the  labor  that  works  it.  .  .  . 
Eternal   vigilance   is    the   price    of   pig   iron. 

In  the  period  under  contemplation  there  have  been 
radical  changes  in  the  shape  and  proportions,  equipment, 
appliances  and  location  of  blast  furnaces.    The  low  flat 
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bosh  and  narrow  crucible  were  gradually  changed,  until 
the  "no  bosh"  furnace  was  suggested;  and  subsequently 
the  very  steep  slope  of  boshes  gave  place  to  large  hearth 
and  moderately  flat  boshes.  The  height  of  furnace,  which 
became  excessive,  exceeding  100  ft.,  has  settled  down  to 
more  moderate  dimensions.  The  number  and  size  of 
tuyeres  were  augmented  and  economical  blowing  apparatus 
was  designed  to  meet  the  greater  demands  of  volume  and 
pressure.  The  removal  of  ore  dust  and  coke  dust  from 
l)last  furnace  gases  and  the  cleansing  and  utilization  of 
these,  together  with  the  recovery  of  the  mineral-produc- 
ing dust,  and  the  employment  of  gas  for  operating  blow- 
ing machinery  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  con- 
version of  cinder  into  cement,  and  the  use  of  gas  from 
by-product   ovens,   deserve  attention  in   this   connection. 

Much  of  the  ore  is  now  never  touched  by  the  miner, 
shipper,  laborer  or  furnaceman  from  the  time  it  leaves 
its  natural  bed  until,  with  corresponding  quantities  of 
flux  and  fuel,  it  enters  into  the  charge  of  the  modern 
blast  furnace,  the  product  of  which  averages  10  times  that 
of  the  larger  furnaces  in  1871.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  iron  ores  now'  smelted  are  not  touched  by 
the  hand  of  man  until,  after  passing  through  the  blast 
furnace,  being  handled  by  ladle  cars  in  a  molten  state  to 
-casting  machines,  mixers  and  converting  plants  and  mills, 
they  become   finished  merchantable  products. 

To  illustrate  graphically  the  changes  in  our  pig-iron 
industry  during  the  last  40  years,  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  ordinates  represent 
years,  and  the  abscissa  show  on  the  right  the  number  of 
blast  furnaces  and  on  the  left  the  production  of  domestic 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron  m  millions  of  tons.  The  upper  curve 
indicates  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  reported  as  active 
or  ready  for  operation  in  each  year ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  unwillingness  of  owners  to  report  a  plant 
as  abandoned  makes  this  number  greater  than  the  facts 
really  warrant.  While  the  lower  curve  shows  the  number 
of  furnaces  in  blast  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  true  con- 
•dition  would  in  most  cases  be  between  the  two  curves. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  furnaces  and  the  coincident 
increase  in  the  annual  production  of  pig  iron  are  thus 
illustrated. 

The  production  of  domestic  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  show- 
approximately  the  relations  which  the  raw  material  bore 
to  the  product,  but  to  the  quantity  of  ore  should  be  added 
mill  cinder,  scale,  etc.,  and  imported  iron  ore,  the  latter 
ranging  from  180  to  more  than  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 

To  assist  in  studying  this  diagram  the  figures  and 
quantities    are    given    in    the    subjoined    table. 

Total  .Vumbcr  of  Blast  Furnaces  in  the   United  States  on  December 

31,  of  the  Following   Years,   zcith  Domestic  Production 

of  Pig  Iron  and  Iron   Ore. 

Quantity  of 
Number  of        In  blast  Quantity  of  pig         domestic  iron 

existing  blast       at  close  iron  produced.         ore  produced. 

Year.  furnaces.  of  year.  Tons.  Tons. 

1870  no  record         no  record  1.665,179  3,831.891 

1S71  571  no  record  1.706,793 

1872  612  no  record  2,548.713  no  record 

1873  657  410  2,560.963  no  record 

1874  693  365  2,401.262  no  record 

1875  713  293  2,023,733  no  record 

1876  712  236  1,868,961  no  record 

1877  716  270  2,066,594  no  record 
1.S78  692  265  2,301,215  no  record 
1879  697  388  2,741.853  no  record 
1S80                   701                    446                    3,835,191  7,120.362 

1881  716  455  4,144,254 

1882  687  417  4,623,323 

1883  683  307  4,595,510 

1884  669  236  4.097.868 

1885  591  276  4,044.526 

1886  577  331  5,683,329 

1887  583  339  6,417,148 

1888  589  332  6,489,738 

1889  570  344  7,603,642  14,518.041 

1890  562  311  9,202,703  16,036,043 

1891  569  313  8,279.870  14,591.178 

1892  564  253  9,157,000  16,296.666 

1893  521  137  7,124,502  11,587.629 

1894  Sll  185  6,657,388  11,879.679 

1895  468  242  9,446,308  15,957.614 

1896  470  159  8,623,127  16,005.449 

1897  423  191  9,652,680  17,518.046 

1898  414  202  11,773,934  19,433,716 

1899  414  289  13,620,703  24,683.173 

1900  406  232  13.789,242  27.553.161 

1901  406  266  15,878,354  28.887.479 

1902  412  307  17,821,307  35,554,135 

1903  425  182  18,009,252  35.019.308 

1904  429  261  16,497,033  27,644,330 

1905  424  313  22,992,380  42,526,133 

1906  429  340  25,307,191  47,749,728 

1907  443  167  25,781,361  51,720.619 

1908  459  236  15,936,018  35,983,336 

1909  469  338  25,795,471  51,294,271 

1910  473  206  27,298,545      (est.)  53,500,000 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  and  production  of  pig 
iron   are  copied   from  the   reports   of   the   .American   Iron 


and  Steel  Association,  and  the  iron  ore  data  are  mainly 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  figures  for  1870  and  1880  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  ore  are  taken  from  the  census. 


Mount  Savage  Firebrick  Plant  to  Enlarge 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Mining  Companj', 
proprietor  of  the  Mount  Savage  Firebrick  Works,  Mount 
Savage,  Md.,  which  was  held  in  the  company's  general 
offices  in  the  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  6, 
President  H.  Crawford  Black  reported  that  to  handle 
promptly  the  large  \olume  of  orders  being  received  it  has 
become  necessary,  for  the  second  time  in  a  period  of  six 
years,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  works.  A  committee 
spent  practically  the  entire  month  of  May  investigating 
the  merits  of  the  various  modern  methods  and  machinery 
that  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  fire- 
brick and  visited  many  of  the  largest  firebrick  operations 
in  the  East  and  West.  The  new  extension  then  decided 
upon  is  now  under  construction  and  when  completed  the 
Mount  Savage  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  9-in. 
brick  per  day.  It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  operate  the 
entire  plant  on  standard  brick  and  shapes  exclusively.  A 
large  portion  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  department  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  manufacture  of  special  and  difficult 
shapes  used  in  the  iron,  steel  and  allied  trades,  lime  and 
cement  industries,  water  gas  linings,  gas  bench  settings,  etc. 
Before  the  new  construction  work  was  decided  upon,  the 
companj'  spent  considerable  money  prospecting  and  boring 
with  diamond  drills  its  large  holdings  of  clay  lands,  the 
result  being  an  assurance  of  sufficient  Mount  Savage  flint 
and  plastic  clays  to  last  for  centuries. 


The  E.  J.  Longyear  Companj'  has  been  incorporated 
and  will  take  over  the  interests  of  E.  J.  Longyear,  Rib- 
bing, Minn.,  and  Longyear  &  Hodge,  Marquette,  Mich., 
commencing  business  July  i  at  its  main  offices,  710  to  722 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Branches 
will  be  maintained  at  Hibbing,  Duluth  and  Brainerd, 
Minn. ;  Marquette  and  Crystal  Falls,  Mich. ;  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  ^^ancouver,  B.  C.  Edmund  J.  Longyear  will  be 
president  and  Frank  G.  Jewett  and  John  E.  Hodge,  vice- 
presidents.  The  company  makes  contracts  for  diamond 
drilling  and  will  examine  and  report  on  mineral  lands, 
while  in  its  mechanical  department  it  will  continue  the 
manufacture  of  diamond  drills  and  supplies  in  the  plant 
recently  constructed  in  Marquette  by  Longj-ear  &  Hodge, 
which  will  remain  under  the  management  of  Frederick 
F.  Fredlund. 


The  fortnightly  statement  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  for  the  period  ended  with  June  7  showed  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  movement  of  traffic.  On  Maj' 
24  there  was  a  net  surplus  of  freight  cars  of  all  types  of 
167,398  on  the  lines  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Two  weeks  later  this  total  had  been  reduced 
to  166,802,  a  decrease  of  596  cars.  This  's  the  smallest 
number  of  cars  not  in  use  since  the  statement  of  Febru- 
ary I.  The  real  turning  point  in  the  idle  car  situation 
has  about  been  reached.  With  the  approach  of  the  crop- 
moving  season  the  demand  for  box  cars  picks  up  quickly 
and  the  total  number  of  idle  cars  will  soon  reflect  the 
effect   of  this   periodic  movement. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Dominion  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's plant  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  turned  out  23,450  tons  of  pig 
iron,  28,510  tons  of  steel  ingots,  25,437  tons  of  blooms, 
15,922  tons  of  rails  and  8000  tons  of  rods. 


The  Union  Spring  &  Mfg.  Company  has  moved  its 
offices  from  the  Farmers'  Bank  Building  to  the  Oliver 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 


The  output  of  the  Transvaal,  Africa,  gold  mines  for 
May  exceeded  all  records,  being  685,951  ounces,  with  a 
value  of  £2,913,734,  or  about  $15,000,000. 


R.  B.  Murray,  Farmers'  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
representative  of  the  Titusville  Iron  Works,  has  sold  to  the 
United  States  Government  a  loo-hp.  boiler  to  be  placed  on 
a  dredge  boat  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  a  300-hp.  water-tube 
boiler  and  a  250-hp.  Fitchburg  engine  to  the  Pittsburgh- 
Hickman  Company.  Butler.  Pa. 
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Atlantic    City    Railway    Convention 
Exhibits 


A  notable  feature  of  the  conventions  of  the  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Railway  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  which  were  opened  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  14  and  concluded  June  21,  were  the  ex- 
hibits of  metal  working  machinery  and  car  and  track  ap- 
pliances. As  a  show  calculated  to  interest  machine  shop 
managers  the  exhibition  was  the  most  complete  attached 
to  any  convention  ever  held  in  this  country.  The  exhibits 
occupied  76,453  sq.  ft.  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier,  and 
there  was  an  overflow  of  exhibitors  who  secured  space 
near  it.  There  were  about  260  booths,  and  the  variety  of 
mechanical  equipment  and  shop  appliances  shown  was  de- 
cidedly comprehensive,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
partial  list  of  exhibits. 

Ajax  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio — Machine  made  forgings. 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company.  Mahwah,  N.  J. — 
Locomotive  driver  brake  shoes,  flanged  brake  shoes  for  steel  tired 
and  rolled  steel  wheels,  unflanged  brake  shoes  for  cast  iron  wheels, 
combination  driver  brake  heads  and  reinforcing  parts  which  go 
with  these  shoes. 
American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Reception  booth 

with    photographs    of    locomotives, 
American  Steel   Foundries,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Andrews  side  frames, 
cast  steel  bolsters.  Simplex  bolsters,  brake  beams.   Davis  cast  steel 
wheels,    Simplex   couplers,    Susemihl    roller    side    bearings,    springs 
and  miscellaneous  castings. 
American    Tool    Works    Company,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. — Motor    driven 
24-in.    high    duty    engine    lathe,    24-in.    back    geared    crank    shaper, 
3-ft.    back    geared    radial    and    6-ft.    triple-geared    plain    radial. 
American  Vanadium  Company,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. — Vanadium  ores  and 
alloys.     Vanadium  steels.     Vanadium  cast  iron.     Locomotive  parts. 
Vanadium   machinery   steels.     Vanadium    high    speed   tool   steels. 
Anchor    Packing    Company,    Philadelphia.    Pa.-y-Fibre    packing    and 
mechanical    rubber    goods.     Tauril   sheet    packing,   throttle   and   air 
pump   packing. 
Armstrong-Blum     Mfg.     Company.    Chicago,    111. — Marvel    automatic 

high    speed   saws   and   hack   saws. 
Armstrong    Bros.    Tool    Company.    Chicago,    111. — Grinding  machines, 

tool   hotders.   ratchet   drills,  lathe  dogs,   clamps. 
Automatic    Ventilator    Company,    New    York,    N.    Y. — Full    size    and 

miniature    demonstrating   models. 
Besly  &   Co.,   Charles  H..^  Chicago,   111. — New   Besly  pattern   makers 

disc  grinder,   helmet  spiral  circles,   temper  taps,   oil  and  babbitt. 
Bettendorf  Axle  Company,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. — One  iift>'-ton  capacity 
single    center   sill    underfrarae   and    trucks,    one    forty-ton    capacity 
double   center    sill    underframe   and    trucks,    one    Bettendorf   truck 
and  truck  bolster. 
Buckeye   Steel    Castings   Company,    Columbus,   Ohio. — Cast   steel   bol- 
sters   and    side    frames,    cast    steel    journal    boxes,    pivoted   coupler 
yoke    and    Major    car    couplers. 
Bullard   Machine  Tool   Company,   Bridgeport.   Conn. — Vertical  turret 
lathe,  42   in.,  maxi-mill  type,   and  64  in.   maxi-mill,  both  in   opera- 
tion. 
Carborundum   Company,  Niagara   Falls,  N.   Y.-^Carborundum  grind- 
ing   wheels,    aloxite    grinding    wheels,    aloxite    and    carborundum 
cloth,   carborundum  brand  garnet   paper,   carborundum   and  aloxite 
grains,    carborundum   fire   sand   for   furnace   lining.     The   grinding 
wheels  were  demonstrated  on  grinding  machines  under  actual  shop 
conditions. 
Carnegie    Steel    Company,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. — Schoen    steel   wheels   for 
engine   truck,   tender,   passenger   train   car,    freight  car   and   street 
car  service:  three  sets  high  record  service  wheels  mounted  on  axles; 
slick  gear  blanks,  cut  and   uncut;   nickel   plated  samples   of   struc- 
tural  shapes   and   plates;    concrete   reinforcing   bars  and   other  bar 
mill   products;   rails,   ties  and   track  accessories;    soft   welding  and 
threading  steel   for  locomotive   and  car   parts,  frame  bolts,  motion 
pins,  nuts,  etc.,  pieces  tested  and  not  tested;  vanadium  steel  loco- 
motive   springs    and   locomotive    side    rods,    vanadium    steel    wheel, 
vanadium  steel  street  car  axle  and  miscellaneous  samples  of  vana- 
dium steel  parts. 
Carter   Iron   Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. — Carter  special   staybolt,   bar 

iron,   iron  chains  and  ball-T>earing  chains. 
Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Company.    Chicago.    111.— Pneumatic    tools. 

hammers  and  appliances,   compressors  and  electric  drills. 
Chisholni    &    ?vIoore    Mfg.    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. — Chain   hoists 

and  trolleys. 
Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — A  drill  press  in 
operation  giving  practical  demonstration  of  Cleveland  high  speed 
drills  and  reamers.  Also  exhibit  typical  of  complete  line  of  small 
tools. 
Cochrane-Bly  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — One  No.  6  8-in.  capacity 
cold  saw  cutting-off  machine,  one  No.  2  4j4-in.  capacity  cold  saw 
cutting-ofF  machine,  one  No.  H  automatic  saw  sharpener,  one  No. 
2  die  filing  machine. 
Coe  Brass  Mfg.  Company,  Ansonia.  Conn. — Kxtruded  metals  in 
great  variet\'  of  intricate  designs  for  car  trimming  and  ornamenta- 
tion ;  also  for  use  in  electrical  apparatus,  art  metal  work,  etc. 
Crane  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Locomotive  safety  valves,  locomotive 
blow-off  valves,  ash  pan  blower  valves,  special  locomotive  cab  valves. 
Crane  system  of  steam  traps,  non-direct  and  direct  return  for  re- 
turning the  condensation  to  boiler,  motor  operated  steel  gate  valves 
for  superheated  steam,  special  ferro  steel_  gate  valves  with  clean- 
out  pocket  for  creosote  and  zinc-chloride  for  timber  treating 
plants,  Crane  railroad  unions,  malleable  and  cast  iron  fittings, 
brass  globe  and  gate  valves  for  steam,  water  and  hydraulic  service. 
Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Muffled  safety 
valves,  open  safety  valves,  globe  and  angle  valves,  spring  seat, 
Johnstone  blow  off  valves,  air  pump  throttle  valves  and  blower 
throttle  valves.  Crosby  improved  locomotive  ^ages,  thermostatic 
water  back  gages,  standard  test  gages,  hydraulic  gages,  hydraulic 
press  recorders,  wheel  press  recorders  and  recording  revolution 
counters.  Crosby  fluid  pressure  scales  for  testing  gages  to  25,000 
lb.  Indicators  with  continuous  diagram  drums,  indicators  with 
ianza  continuous  diagram  appliance. 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Rex  AA  high 
speed  tools  of  various  designs,  railroad  springs,  drill  rods.  Frac- 
tures showing  heat  treatment  of  steel.  Heavy  turnings  made  at 
high  speeds,  milling  cutters,  expanding  reamers,  dies,  chisels, 
saws,  rex  AA  inserted  tooth  high  speed  saw. 


Davis-Bournonville  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Large  oxyacetylcne 
welding    and    cutting   equipment,    suitable    for    railroads    and    large 
manufacturing  plants,   navy  yards,  etc. 
Detroit  Hoist  &  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Pneumatic  turn- 
table   tractor,    electric    turntable    tractor,    pneumatic    motor    hoists 
and  pneumatic   motors. 
Detroit   Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,   Mich. — Feed  lubricators.     De- 
troit   transfer    filler,    1-feed.    2-feed   and    4-feed   air   cylinder   lubri- 
cators, Detroit  air  pump  lubricator.  Detroit  emergency  valve,  auto- 
matic steam  chest  plugs,  boiler  valves,  guide  cup,  rod  cup,  Detroit 
force  feed  oilers. 
Dixon    Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey   City,   N.  J. — Dixon's   pure 
flake    lubricating    graphite,    graphite    greases,    silica-graphite    paint* 
pipe    joiijt    compound,    pencils,    crucibles,    belt    dressings,    graphite 
engine   front  finish,   air  brake  graphite,   etc. 
Duff    Mfg.    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. — Barrett    track    jacks,    auto- 
matic   lowering    jacks,    geared    ratchet     screw    jacks,     Duff    bear- 
ing screw  jacks,   Bethlehem   forged  steel   hydraulic  jacks. 
Electric    Controller    &    Mfg.     Company,     Cleveland,     Ohio. — Lifting' 
magnet,    operated    from    electric    crane ;    automatic   motor    starters, 
controllers,   electric   brakes   in   operation, 
Faessler    Mfg.     Company,    J..    Moberly,    Mo. — Bass    roller    flue    ex- 
panders,   universal    roller    flue    expanders,    ball    bearing    roller   flue 
expanders,    arch    flue    expanders,    improved    sectional    beading    ex- 
panders,   pneumatic    sectional    tube    expanders,    rapid    beading    ex- 
panders,    perfect    flue    cutting    machine    and    cutters,    patch    bolt 
countersinking  tools. 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — One  No.  28  all-steel  gasoline 
motor  car  for  one,  two  or  three  passengers,  two-cycle  two-cylinder 
direct   connecting   engine,    one   No.    26    section   gasoline   motor   car 
with    two-cycic    two    cylinder    gasoline    engine.     Track    jacks,    ball 
bearing  jack  and  hydraulic  jacks. 
Flannery    Bolt    Company,     Pittsburgh,    Pa. — Tate    flexible    staybolts, 
radial    and   crown    staybolts.      Tate   installation    tools    for   applying 
the  Tate  bolt;  staybolt  tests. 
Foster    Company,    Walter    H..    New    York,    N.    Y. — Hydro-pneumatid 
radial    drill,    all    geared    multi-spindle    drill,    pneumatic    stay    bolt 
nipper, 
Franklin    Mfg.    Company,    Franklin,    Pa. — .Asbestos    pipe    coverings, 
asbestos    and    magnesia    pipe    and    boiler    coverings,    smoke    jacks, 
corrugated    sheathing,     shingles,     rope     and     wick    packing,     throt- 
tle   and   air    pump    packing,   asbestos. 
Goldschmidt  Thermit   Company,   New   York,   N.   Y. — Complete   appli- 
ances   for    making    thermit    welds.     Appliances    for    butt    welding 
wrought    iron    and    steel    pipes.     Specimen    welds    showing    amalga- 
mation of  metal   obtained.     Metals  and   alloys  produced   free  from 
carbon   by  the  thermit  process.     Photographs   of  important   repairs 
executed  by  the  thermit  process.     Samples  of  thermit,  nickel  ther- 
mit  and   chromium   thermit. 
Harrington,   Son  &  Co.,   Inc.,  Edwin.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Hand  oper- 
ated   portable    chain    hoists,    including   Harrington    peerless    hoists, 
screw  hoists  and  differential   hoists. 
Hunt  Company,  C.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Industrial  railway,  rolled 
steel   and   cast   plate   track,    turntables,   shop   cars,    special   cars  for 
handling  wheels  and  axles,  coal  valves,  coal  tubs,  locomotive  coaJ- 
ing    station    models    and    photographs,    hoisting    and    transmission 
rope,    gravity    bucket    coal    conveyors,    motion    pictures    of    cargo 
handling  cranes. 
Independent    Pneumatic    Tool    Company,    Chicago,    111. — Thor    piston 
air   drills,    reversible   flue   rolling,   reaming,   tapping  and   wood-bor- 
ing   machine?,    close-quarter    drills,    grinders,    pneumatic    chipping, 
calking,    flue    beading    and    riveting    hammers,    pneumatic    staybolt 
drivers. 
Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Iron  body  and  brass  globe,  angle, 
checks  and   gate  valves,   regular   and   extra   heavy;   brass  and  iron 
body  blow-off  valves;  Jenkins  96  packing  pump  valves,  gasket  tub- 
ing and  car  heating  discs. 
Tessop  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Tool  steel. 
Johns-Manville  Company,  H.   W.,   New  York.   N.  Y. — Asbestos  roof- 
ings,  wool  felt  roofings,  waterproofing  materials,  pipe  covering  felts 
air-pump  throttle,  coil,  spiral  and  sheet  asbestos  packings,  high  and 
low    pressure    pipe    coverings    and    pipe    coverintr    felts    high    tem- 
perature fire  brick  cements,  pipe  covering  and  boiler  cements,  elec- 
trical  materials,  boiler  laggings  and  cements,  vitribestos  pipe  cov- 
erings. 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Beams  and  chan- 
nels,   spikes,    tin    and    black    plate,    chains,    cold    rolled    bars    and 
shapes,   wire  and   wire  products,  cold-twisted  square  bars,  angles. 
bars  and  special  shapes. 
Tovce-Cridland   Company,   Dayton,   Ohio. — Jacks. 
Kennicott    Company.    Chicago,    111. — Photographs    of    all    Kennicott 

products  to  date. 
Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Rente 

insulated   wires   and  cables. 
Kevstone    Drop    Forge    Works,    Chester,    Pa. — Keystone    connecting 
link.    Keystone   safety   shackle   hook  and   a    full    line    of   Standard 
and  Special  drop  forgings.  ,     ,,     ,       .  ,,/■ 

Landis  Machine  Companv,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — One  double  head  I'/j-in. 
bolt  cutter,  one  single  head  bolt  cutter,  pipe  threading  die  heads, 
solid  adjustable  die  head,  automatic  open  die  head  for  turret 
lathes,  bolt  cutters  and  die  heads.  . 

Landis  Tool  Company.  Waynesboro,  Pa. — One  16x72  plain  self-con- 
tained grinding  machine  with  gap,  one  No.  2  12x32  universal 
grinding  machine. 
Linde  Air  Products  Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — Oxyacetylene  welding 
and  cutting  apparatus,  single  and  duplex  acetylene  generator,  sta- 
tionary tvpe,  portable  self-contained  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cut- 
ting plant,  portable  oxy-coal  gas  cutting  apparatus  for  wrecking 
trains,  locomotive  boiler  repaired  by  oxy-acetylene  weldine  under 
hydraulic  test  pressure,  with  numerous  other  samples  of  locomo- 
tive and  steel  car  construction  and  repair  by  oxy-acetylene  welding. 
Lucas   Machine  Tool   Company.   Cleveland,   Ohio. — Horizontal  boring 

machine   power   forcing  press.  r^       .    ,.  ,  -n 

Limkenheimer    Companv,    Cincinnati,    Ohio.— Kegrindinf   valves.    Re- 
new©  reerinding  renewable  seat  valves,   puddled   semi-steel  valves, 
cast  steel  valves,  iron  body  brass  mounted  valves,  pop  safety  valves, 
water   gauges,   gauge  cocks,   oil  and   grease  cups. 
Lupton's  Sons  Companv.  David.  Philadelphia. — Steel  sash. 
Manning,   Maxwell    &   Moore.   Inc.,   New  York.   N.   Y.— Hancock  in- 
=;pirators.    Harden    &    Derby    injectors    and    ejectors.    Metropolitan 
injectors.    Hancock    valves.    Ashcroft    steam    gauges.    Consolidated 
pop    safety    valves,    general    jet    apparatus,    machine    tools.    Leltor 
drills. 
Matthews-Davis    Tool    Company,    St.    Louis,    Mo.— Davis    expansion 
boring  tools.  ,        1  j,  • 

Michigan    Lubricator    Comoanv,    Detroit.    Mich. — Locomotive    lubn- 

cators  from  two-feed  to  five-feed  automatic  drain  valves. 
Midvale  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— One  rolled  steel  wheel 
for  passenger  service,  one  rolled  steel  wheel  for  freight  service, 
one  steel  tired  wheel  for  passenger  service,  one  driving  axle  tor 
locomotive. 
National  Tube  Companv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Kewanee  unions,  union 
ells  and  tees,  flange  unions,  high  duty  metal  valves  and  cast  and 
malleable  iron  fittings,  also  apparatus  used  in  testing  Kewanee 
unions. 
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Nelson    Valve    Company.    Philadelphia,    Pa. — Gate,    globe    and    check 

valves,    open-hearth    steel    valves,    electrically    operated    valves. 
Newhall     Engineering     Company,     George     M.,     Philadelphia,     Pa. — 
Photographs    of    wrecking,    locomotive,   station    cranes,   etc..    manu- 
factured   by    Industrial    \Vorks,    of    Bay    City,    Michigan.     NB    air 
brake  hose  connection,   \'ance  steam  trap. 

Niles-Bcment-Pond  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — New  model  of  the 
Pond  car  wheel   lathe  driven  by  electricity. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa. — Boiler  tubes. 
Reliance  Electric  &  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — -Re 
liance  adjustable  speed  motors,  of  the  armature  shifting  type,  with 
automatic  starting  equipment;  Reliance  speed  dial,  crank  shaper, 
driven  by  Reliance  adjustable  speed  motor. 
Rockwell  Furnace  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Furnaces  for  rail- 
road shops. 

Royersford  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Royersford.  Pa. — Power 
punch  and  shear.   Sells   roller  bearing  shaft  hanger  box. 

Scullin-Gailagher  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Steel  cast- 
ings. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  William,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Locomotive  inject- 
ors and  accessories,  turret  rest  and  face  plate  drivers,  locomotive 
wheel  lathe,  turret  res^  and  face  plate  drivers  for  car  wheel  lathe, 
hangers   and   couplings   for    shafting. 

Strong,  Carlisle,  Hammond  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Samples  of 
Randall  graphite  lubricator  and  samples  bearings,  showing  the  in- 
stallation of  Randall  graphite  sheet  lubricator. 

Underwood  &  Co.,  H.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Portable  cylinder  boring 
bar,  rotary  boiler  tube  cleaner,  belt  driven  pipe  bender  and 
straightener.   new  heavy   type  valve  seat  rotary  planer. 

Union  Mfg.  Company,  New  "Britain,  Conn.- — Complete  line  of  chucks. 

Union  Spring  &  Mfg.  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Coil  and  elliptic 
spring.  Kensington  all-steel  journal  bo.xes,  pressed  steel  journal 
box  lids,  pressed  steel  spring  plates  and  steel  castings. 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — High 
speed    steam-hydraulic    forging   press   in    operation    on    car. 

Van  Dorn  &  Button  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio — Portable  electrically 
operated  drills  and  reamers,   V.   D.  &  D.  gears  and  pinions. 

Van  Dyck  Churchill  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Higley  cutting 
off  saw. 

Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — No.  3A  hollow  hexa- 
gon turret  lathe. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Alternating  current  and  direct  current  motors,  complete  with 
control  apparatus,   for  constant  and  varying  speeds. 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Company,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. — Tungsten  and  car- 
bon lamps  for  all  standard  voltages  and  of  all  standard  sizes. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Chain  blocks, 
trolleys,   electric   hoists   and   hardware. 


<  «  » 


Repair  Equipment  for  Engine  Houses 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  a  commit- 
tee on  repair  equipment  for  locomotive  or  engine  houses 
presented  a  report.  It  analyzes  at  length  the  expediency 
of  doing  more  repairs  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  en- 
gine house — the  term  engine  house  being  offered  by  the 
committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  word  roundhouse,  now 
no  longer  descriptive  of  the  modern  locoinotive  shelter. 
The  object  of  this  review  of  the  report  is  to  give  a  part 
of  the  argument  and  to  enumerate  briefly  what  the  re- 
quirements of  the  engine  house  are  believed  to  be  in  re- 
spect to  tool  equipment. 

An  investigation  showed  that  $45  may  be  taken  as  the 
approximate  daily  net  operating  income  from  each  loco- 
motive engaged  in  freight  service.  This  computation  as- 
sumed each  freight  locomotive  was  in  service  every  day. 
This  means  that  we  could  afford  to  invest  $900  capital  at 
5  per  cent,  in  engine  house  repair  equipment  for  each  extra 
day  in  service  we  could  obtain  for  each  freight  engine 
owned,  by  making  the  repairs  at  the  engine  house  instead 
of  at  the  main  shop.  Expressed  more  concretely,  it  ineans 
that,  if  the  engine  house  repair  equipment  kept  each  of  100 
freight  engines  in  service  two  extra  days  a  year,  the  extra 
net  operating  income  would  be  5  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
$180,000.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increased  net 
operating  income,  as  it  inay,  and  in  the  end  probably 
would,  mean  a  smaller  capital  invested  in  freight  locomo- 
tives. 

Finally,  the  committee,  C.  H.  Quereau,  chairman :  W. 
H.  Fetner,  H.  P.  Meredith,  A.  G.  Trumbull  and  J.  A.  Car- 
ney, emphasized  that  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  use 
worn-out  and  obsolete  tools  in  engine  houses,  not  only 
because  a  big  shop  is  better  able  to  find  profitable  use  for 
such  tools  and  better  able  to  keep  them  in  repair,  but  en- 
gine-house conditions  warrant  the  best  of  tools  The  chief 
points  arguing  for  a  good  equipment  of  the  proper  scope 
are: 

Locomotives  should  be  held  out  of  service  for  repairs  as  short  a 
time   as   possible. 

Should  be  kept  as  near  ICO  per  cent,  efficiency  as  possible. 

The  effect  on  earnings  of  time  saved  by  repairs  made  at  engine 
houses. 

The  effect  on  engine  efficiency  of  repairs  made  at  engine  houses. 

The  smaller  fixed  charges  for  repairs  made  at  the  engine  house 
compared  with  those  at   the  main   shop. 

The  effect  of  storeroom  stocks  on  engine  earnings. 

Engine-house  men  should  have  ideals  and  methods  quite  different 
from   those   of  shop  men. 

It  is  important  that  engine-house  conditions  and  facilities  should 
be  attractive  and  convenient  to  get  and  keep  good  men  and  increase 
their  efficiency. 


Equipment  of  Outlying  Engine  Houses 

.■\t  outlying  engine  houses  it  is  assumed  there  are  no 

power-driven  machines,  and  the  following  list  of  tools  is 

suggested : 

Twist   drills.  Pipe  cutters. 

Drill  sockets.  Jack,    sledges,    drifts,    crowbars, 

Taps — includgin^        machinists'  saws,    brace   and    bits. 

steam     chest,     pipe,     wash-out.  Twist    drills,    extra    long. 

straight  and  taper,   stay  bolt.  Drill    chucks. 

Dies    to    correspond.  Ratchets   and   braces. 

Pipe    stock    and    dies.  Surfacer   plates. 

Hacksaws.  Tinners'    bench    shears. 

Straight    edge.  Reamer,  rod  taper. 

Flue     tools — caulking    rolls,     e.x-  Wrenches,       socket,        crowfoot. 

panders,  beading.  hexagon. 

Equipment  at  Important  Division  Termin<ils 

In  considering  the  equipment  for  engine  houses  at  im- 
portant division  terminals  not  connected  with  repair  shops, 
the  committee  offered  the  following  suggestions :  The  en- 
gine house  should  be  equipped  with  driving  and  truck 
wheel  drop  pits  and  tools  to  take  care  of  all  necessary  rod 
work,  driving-boxes,  ordinary  valve-gear  work  and  the 
replacing  of  flues  needed  between  general  overhaulings. 
The  additional  list  of  tools  suggested  for  outlying  engine 
houses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  larger  terminal  are : 


Ample   storeroom  stock. 

Drop     pit     for    driving-wheels. 

Double  blacksmith  forge,  face 
plate    and   tools. 

72-in.   boring  mill. 

Driving-wheel   lathe. 

38  in.  tire  turning-lathe. 

Planer. 

Slotter. 

Sensitive   drill. 

Bolt   cutter. 

50-ton   hydraulic   press. 

Power-driven  valve-setting  ma- 
chine. 

Air  hammers. 


Hot-water    washout   facilities. 
Drop    pit    for    engine    truck   and 

tender  wheels. 
Portable    blacksmith   forges. 
36-in.    boring    mill. 
24-in.   lathe. 
16-in.  lathe. 
Shaper. 

36-in.  vertical  drill. 
Emery  grinder. 
Pipe-bending  machine. 
Punch  and  shear. 
Air  compressor. 
.-\ir  motors. 


Machine  Tool  Work    Disturbed    by    Jarring    of 
Other  Machinery 

One  of  the  largest  machinery  building  companies  of  the 
country  has  found  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building  for 
its  forging  department  and  locate  this  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  works  to  avoid  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
hammers  on  the  work  of  the  cutting,  boring  and  drilling 
tools.  For  years  this  department  was  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  machine  shops,  having  originally  been  at  one  end, 
but  finally  centered  by  additions  made  to  the  plant.  As  the 
forgings  gradually  increased  in  size  through  calls  made 
on  the  company  for  heavier  machinery,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  machine  tools  got  out  of  alignment  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  that  excessive  vibrations  oc- 
curred in  operating.  For  some  time  this  was  not  ascribed 
to  the  true  cause,  and  the  discovery  came  as  the  result  of 
tests  which  showed  that  the  disturbance  was  greatest  at 
the  hours  when  the  heaviest  hammers  were  in  use. 

Inquiry  at  other  shops  in  the  same  vicinity  develops  the 
fact  that  they  are  experiencing  some  trouble  from  a  dif- 
ferent cause,  namely,  the  running  past  their  doors  of  inter- 
urban  electric  cars,  some  very  large  and  heavy  types  of 
which  have  been  put  in  service  within  the  past  year.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground 
was  frozen.  The  proprietors  of  one  plant,  which  was  to  be 
replaced  by  larger  works,  took  that  fact  into  consideration 
in  selecting  a  new  site.  Others,  similarly  located  with  re- 
spect to  interurban  lines  or  other  disturbing  influences, 
inay  find  it  worth  while  to  give  consideration  to  this  idea. 


The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company's  stockholders  held  a 
meeting  at  Demmler  Station,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  June  12, 
at  whicli  the  plan  to  separate  the  projectile  department  of 
the  business  from  the  tool  steel  department  was  approved. 
In  the  future  the  manufacture  of  projectiles  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  name  of  the  Washington  Steel  &  Ord- 
nance Company,  the  plant  being  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  tool  steel  business  will  continue  to  be  carried  on 
as  before  by  the  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company,  whose 
works  are  at  Demmler  Station  and  general  offices  are  in 
the  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh.  The  Firth-Sterling  Steel 
Company,  however,  will  control  the  Washington  Steel  & 
Ordnance  Company. 


The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  decreased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$50,000. 
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Scientific  Management 


F.  VV.  Taylor's  Book  and  Its  Lessons 


BY   A   CONNECTICUT    MANUFACTURER 


Coming  before  the  reading  public  at  a  time  when  so 
many  of  our  periodicals  are  each  adding  its  voice  to  the 
cry  against  the  existing  economic  condition,  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Scientific  Management"  is  accomplishing  more 
than  perhaps  its  author  dared  hope  for.  And  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  book  of  its  kind  has  brought  about  such 
heated  discussion  in  the  technical  press  as  has  this.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate,  however,  that  in  the  presentation  of 
arguments  in  support  of  the  principles  involved  the  author 
should  have  allowed  the  impression  to  be  given  that  work- 
men of  inferior  mental  caliber  are  preferable  in  carrj'ing 
out  his  ideas,  and  that  he  should  further  have  chosen  ex- 
amples which  by  many  are  not  considered  convincing  as  to 
the  genera!  applicability  of  the  system.  '\\'e  say  this  be- 
cause we  dislike  to  see  a  good  thing  maimed  at  the  start; 
the  country  needs  as  many  trusty  blades  to  defend  and 
advance  it  just  as  present  as  it  can  muster,  and  it  is  re- 
grettable to  have  such  a  valuable  recruit  as  this  book  seem 
to  anyone  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  enemy. 

That  the  principles  set  forth  are  not  new  the  author 
very  generously  admits;  in  fact,  his  whole  attitude 
throughout  the  book  is  in  that  respect  commendable.  The 
point  is  that  for  a  number  of  reasons,  and  from  certain 
well-defined  causes,  a  grievous  waste  of  human  effort 
exists  and  is  allowed  to  exist,  which  waste  is  in  a  measure 
allowed  to  exist  by  those  very  people  who  would  benefit 
the  most  b)'  its  correction.  It  is  in  the  repeated  and 
emphatic  admission  of  this  last  that  the  book  is  unique. 
One  expects  such  statements  from  members  of  the  class 
who  are  admittedly  suffering  from  the  unreasonable  con- 
ditions that  exist  among  the  people  on  this  planet,  but  we 
think  that  never  before  have  there  been  so  many  men 
among  the  well-to-do  who  understand  and  voluntarily  ad- 
mit the  injustice  of  things  as  they  are.  There  have  been 
Cassandras,  but  always  have  they  been  treated  as  such. 

When,  however,  we  find  a  vice-president  of  a  large 
Western  concern  telling  his  fellows  "that  everv'  man  who 
is  willing  to  work  is  entitled  to  a  living,  and  that  no 
man  is  entitled  to  so  much  that  somebody  else  must  go 
hungry,"  when  a  man  of  Judge  Gary's  stamp  talks  of  co- 
operation and  universal  welfare  as  he  did  recently — hear- 
ing such  things  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  way  is  be- 
ing shown,  that  the  light  is  becoming  clearer,  that  the 
solution  of  it  all  is  evolution  and  not  revolution. 

The  Obstacles  to  Changing   Existing  Conditions 

Mr.  Taj'lor  states  that  serious  obstacles  exist  to  sudden 
change  from  existing  conditions  to  those  he  advocates ;  he 
urges  that  the  principles  he  puts  forward  be  cautiously  ap- 
plied if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.  To  any  manu- 
facturer reading  the  book  specific  obstacles  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  to  his  own  business  will  at  once 
present  themselves.  Obstacles,  however,  exist  but  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  hardest  obstacle  of  them  all  is  usually 
to  bring  oneself  to  agree  that  the  other  fellow's  way  is 
the  best.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  present  case,  where 
the  proposed  change  hits  the  very  foundation  stones  on 
which  the  business  of  to-day  is  built.  Business  is  said  to 
be  strife,  and,  now,  when  the  suggestion  comes,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  gives  it,  to  remove  for  good  and  all  the  bitter- 
ness that  exists  so  widely  between  employer  and  employee, 
there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  shock  to  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  average  factory  owner  when  for  the  first 
time  the  meaning  of  it  all  comes  clearly  home  to  him ;  it 
seems  like  giving  up  a  fair  advantage. 

That  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  will  gain  ad- 
herents rapidly  seems  quite  probable,  for,  far  from  call- 
ing upon  the  employers  for  any  sacrifice,  the  thing  is 
shown  to  work  distinctly  as  a  mutual  advantage.  A 
proposition  based  on  natural  laws  of  human  nature,  such 
as  Taylorism  can  be  shown  to  be,  cannot  but  succeed;  it 
is  only  when  natural  laws  are  broken  that  evil  results. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  tendency  in  manufacturing 
has  been  strongly  toward  the  reduction  of  costs  more 
through  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery  than  by 
speeding  up  the   operators.     Contrary   to  the   supposition 


held  by  many  and  advanced  by  all  labor  agitators,  this 
tendency  has  not  resulted  in  increased  idleness  among 
the  workers  but  in  greater  output  by  the  same  working 
force  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  cost  and  an  in- 
creased consumption.  Commendable  as  has  been  this 
progress  in  the  application  of  automatic  features  to  the 
machinery  of  manufacture,  the  time  has  come  when,  as  a 
nation  occupying  a  position  in  the  front  rank,  we  cannot 
ignore  our  duty  in  respect  to  the  proper  utilization  of  our 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Long  habit,  or  moral  blind- 
ness, has  made  seem  right  and  "good  business"  what  we 
shall  soon  see  partakes  of  the  less  admirable  qualities  of 
our  natures,  and,  because  habit  is  by  nature  slow  to  up- 
root, so  will  the  change  for  the  better  not  be  swift.  Yet 
the  extreme  instability  of  our  social  structure  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day  must  soon  become  evident  to  all  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  such  conflict  will  precede  the  re- 
adjustment as  history  shows  to  have  been  necessary  in  past 
ages. 


Edison  Giant  Roll  Patents  Sustained 


A  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  Judge  Hazel  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the  western  district  of 
New  York  in  a  suit  against  the  AUis-Chahners  Company 
and  two  of  its  customers,  the  Empire  Limestone  Company 
and  the  Casparis  Company,  on  Edison  patents  Nos.  672,- 
616  and  672,617,  granted  April  23,  1901,  on  the  so-called 
giant  rolls.  These  rolls  are  referred  to  in  the  recent  book 
"Edison;  His  Life  and  Inventions,"  by  Frank  L.  Dyer  and 
T.  Commerford  Martin : 

No  such  departure  was  as  radical  as  that  of  the  method  of  crush- 
ing the  ore.  .  .  .  With  his  usual  tendency  to  upset  tradi- 
tional observances,  Edison  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  constructing 
gigantic  rolls  which,  by  the  force  of  momentum,  would  be  capable 
of  crushing  individual  rocks  of  vastly  greater  size  than  ever  before 
attempted.  .  .  .  Engineers  to  wiiom  Edison  communicated  his 
ideas  were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  thing  an  impossibility;  that 
it  was  like  driving  two  express  trains  into  each  other  at  full  speed 
to  craclc  a  great  rock  placed  between  them;  that  no  practical  ma- 
chinery could  be  built  to  stand  the  terrific  impact  and  strains. 
Edison's   convictions   were    strong,   however,    and   he   persisted. 

Judge  Hazel,  in  referring  to  the  patents  under  con- 
sideration and  in  setting  forth  a  judicial  review  of  Edi- 
son's accomplishment,  said : 

The  patentee  surmounted  all  obstacles  and  the  record  shows 
there  were  many.  He  was  the  first  to  evolve  a  crusher  by  which 
kinetic  energy*  became  a  potential  factor  in  the  method  of  crush- 
ing and  breaking  rock  by  blows  from  the  knobs  _  on  rollers.  It 
scarcely  can  be  doubted  that  his  inventions  are  meritorious  and  Jn- 
volve  in  their  organization  and  perfection  patentable  skill  of  a  high 
order. 

The  court  then  refers  to  the  claims  of  the  two  patents, 
one  covering  broadly  the  method  involved  in  crushing 
rock  by  kinetic  energy  and  the  other  relating  to  the  ap- 
paratus employing  the  two  massive  rolls  which  are  so 
driven  as  to  permit  the  crushing  and  breaking  to  take 
place.  It  was  urged  in  defense  of  the  suit  that  crushing 
rolls  of  much  smaller  size  had  been  used,  generally  geared 
together,  and  that  no  invention  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  weight  of  such  rolls  and  to  dispense 
with  the  gear  so  as  to  permit  the  rolls  to  operate  inde- 
pendently.    Concerning  this  defense.  Judge  Hazel  said : 

In  the  prior  art  there  is  not  disclosed  any  method  or  -apparatus 
for  breaking  rock  by  the  medium  of  crushing  rolls  which  are  pro- 
vided with  knobs  or  projections  and  are  driven  by  belting.  They 
were  provided  in  most  instances  with  teeth  or  projections  on  the 
rolls  which  were  geared  together  and  their  function  was  to  com- 
press, pinch  or  pick  the  material  to  separate  the  particles.  The 
driving  agent  apparently  performed  the  work  of  crushing  the  ma- 
terial while  in  the  patents  under  consideration  there  is  a  distinct 
departure,  the  material  being  wholly  crushed  or  broken  by  the 
energy-  of  the  knobs  on  the  rolls.  Although  some  of  the  separate 
elements  of  the  claims  in  controversy  were  old  and  are  found  in 
the  prior  apparatuses,  yet  such  old  elements  had  never  before  been 
assembled  or  combined  to  use  power  stored  in  the  rolls  to  break 
or  crush  rock  nor  prior  to  the  inventions  in  suit  had  such  rock 
been  broken  or  crushed  by  hair-.mer  blows  from  projections  on  the 
rolls   driven   by  belt   and   rotating   in   opposite   directions. 

The  defendants'  structure  was  practically  a  copy  of 
the  Edison  rolls,  and  the  court  therefore  had  no  difficuhy 
in  promptly  deciding  them  to  be  an  infringement. 


R.  W.  Oswald.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Boiler  ^^■orks,  Erie,  Pa., 
reports  the  following  sales  of  boilers  for  125  lb.  working 
pressure:  Pitt  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh.  150  hp.;  Beth- 
any College.  Wellsburg.  W.  Va.,  250  hp. ;  ^^■.  J.  Rainey 
Company.  Uniontown,   Pa.,   125  hp. 
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A  New  Punching  Machine  Control 

EV  G.   A.   BISSET,   NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR,   U.   S.    N.,   MUNHALL,   PA. 


A  highly  efficient  type  of  punching  machine  has  been 
discovered  at  last,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  neces- 
sary principles  were  found  to  exist  in  a  machine  designed 
and  operated  very  successfully  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  In  fact,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  designers 
of  the  Dav}-  steam-hydraulic  forging  press,  which  was 
illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age  .April  15,  1909,  and  June  30, 
1910,  never  contemplated  the  eventual  application  of  the 
idea  to  punching  machines. 

The  features  of  a  perfect  punching  machine  long  im- 
possible even  to  approximate  in  actual  machines  are  : 

(a)  A  control  that  will  leave  the  feet  and  hands  of 
the  operator  free  for  other  purposes. 

(b)  A  control  that  can  be  operated  with  ease. 

(c)  Immediate  response  on  the  part  of  the  machine  the 
instant  the  "control''  is  operated,  that  is,  the  punch  should 
descend  as  soon  as  the  control  lever  is  operated,  and  not 
wait  during  a  fraction  of  a  revolution  until  a  cam  bears. 

(d)  The  punch  should  rise  immediately  after  punching 
a  hole,  but  rise  only  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  plate, 
this  height  being  readily  adjustable  for  different  thick- 
nesses of  plates.  This  feature  is  of  great  value  as  it 
enables  the  next  hole  to  be  centered  with  great  accuracy, 
the  plate  being  moved  until  the  punch  covers  the  white 
circle  which  indicates  where  the  hole  should  be. 

All  the  above  results  can  be  accomplished  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  by  a  very  slight  electrical  addition  to  the 
Davy  press  redesigned  as  a  punching  machine. 

The  punching  is  done  by  the  hydraulic  cylinder  against 
air  pressure  in  two  other  cylinders  abreast  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder,  or  one  above  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  while  a 
press  of  the  type  to  which  it  can  be  applied  is  illustrated 
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Fig.    1. — Details   of   a   Xew  .\ttact»ment   to    Secure   .\ccurate   Control 
of   Punching. 


in  Fig.  2.  The  air  cylinders  are  connected  to  the  com- 
pressed air  system  of  the  plant  in  which  the  punch  is  in- 
stalled. As  the  plunger  moves  down  in  punching  a  hole 
through  a  plate  it  completes  an  electrical  circuit  as  the 
down  stroke  is  finished.  This  circuit  releases  the  pressure 
in  the  hydraulic  cylinder  and  allows  the  air  cylinders  to 
withdraw  the  punch  slide  to  a  predetermined  distance,  de- 
pending upon  the  location  of  the  stop  j  for  the  control 
lever.  This  stop  can  be  adjusted  for  any  thickness  if 
plate  within  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The  punch  is 
started  downward  by  moving  the  lever  /  against  the 
stop  r,  this  movement  being  controlled  by  the  electrical 
circuit  through  the  solenoid  q.  The  contacts  which  com- 
plete  this   circuit   are  kept   at   the   most   convenient   place, 


which  may  be  the  operator's  mouth,  or  between  his  knees 
if  he  is  sitting  dovyn.  When  the  punch  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  its  stroke  the  current  in  the  circuit  of  which  the 
solenoid  q  forms  a  part  is  reserved  and  the  lever  I  is 
brought  back  against  the  stop  j. 

The  ease  with  which  this  machine  can  be  operated 
and  its  immediate  response  enable  time  to  be  saved  in 
punching  every  hole,  the  amount  saved  being  equal  to 
that  elapsing  between  the  centering  of  the  punch  over  the 
next  hole  and  the  bearing  of  the  cam  of  the  ordinary 
punching  machine.  This  time  is  invariably  and  unavoid- 
ablv   wasted   with   the   cam   machines.      While   some   of   it 


Fig.    2. — The    Control    .Applied   to   a   Davy    Steam-Hydraulic    Forging 
Press,  Built  by   the   United  Engineering  &   Foundry  Com- 
pany,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

might  be  saved  in  their  use  by  increasing  the  speed  it 
would  be  at  a  loss  in  capacity  or  power  and  at  an  increase 
in  danger  from  the  flywheel  in  case  of  overload. 

The  high  first  cost  of  a  steam-hydraulic  punching 
machine  would  be  offset  by  its  value  for  various  purposes, 
flanging,  manhole  cutting,  shearing,  bending  and   forging. 


The  Foreign  Steel  Company,  90  West  street.  New 
York,  has  taken  the  agency  for  the  line  of  tool  steels  made 
by  J.  J.  Saville  &.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England,  and  will 
handle  their  products  in  North  and  South  America  and 
in  Canada  through  a  Canadian  company.  J.  J.  Saville 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  in  existence  since  1774  and  are  well 
known  in  Europe  as  makers  of  the  Triumph  high-speed 
steel  and  drills ;  in  addition  to  the  Sheffield  works,  they 
have  a  steel  plant  in  Lieau,  Russia.  The  directors  of  the 
Foreign  Steel  Company  are  John  J.  Boyd,  F.  S.  Tainter, 
E.  R.  Reets  and  W'illiam  Wormser. 


The  Cleveland  Machine  Tool  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  now  under  the  sole  ownership  of  J.  G.  Bellinger,  who 
has  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner,  Fred  W'.  Bowler. 


The   Cleveland   Auto   Spring   Compaiiy,   Cleveland,   has 
changed  its  name  to  the  B.  E.  F.  Auto  Springs  Company. 


The  Oliver  Foimdry  &  Machine  Company,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Ironton  Punch  &;  .Se^r 
Company. 
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The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company's   Permanent   Exposition,  the   Probable  Nucleus 

of  an  Institution  of  Much  Wider  Scope. 


The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  departed  from 
the  ordinary  commercial  workings  of  a  corporation  by 
establishing  an  Industrial  Museum,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  preserve  the  fast  disappearing  records  and 
relics  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  the  wire  industry  in 
this  country.  The  museum  was  founded  in  1908  by  the 
president  of  the  company,  William  P.  Palmer,  himself 
an  enthusiastic  collector,  who  realized  that  in  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  present-day  business  the  early  history  of  an  in- 
dustry is  apt  to  be  forgotten  unless  organized  steps  are 
taken  to  rescue  and  preserve  the  surviving  evidences  of  its 
childhood. 

While  thus  far  the  collection  of  exhibits  consists  mainly 
of  specimens  of  early  products  and  equipment,  it  also  in- 
cludes many  documents  of  historic  importance,  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  men  who  have  been  and  those  who 
still  are  prominent  in  steel  and  wire,  and  also  many  miscel- 


been  covered  by  his  predecessors.  In  this  way,  the  museum 
should  prove  the  source  of  some  degree  of  economy  and 
commercial  profit. 

The  establishment  of  the  museum  has  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  C.  L.  Miller,  vice-president  and  general  superin- 
tendent, and  as  a  result  of  his  active  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise, the  operating  departments  throughout  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company's  plant  are  lending  valuable  as- 
sistance in  securing  articles  of  historic  interest  and  other 
suitable  material  to  add  to  the  museum  collection. 

All  of  the  company's  districts  are  represented  on  the 
museum  committee,  of  which  Chief  Engineer  F.  H.  Dan- 
iels is  chairman.  The  museum  thus  belongs  equally  to  all 
districts,  and  contributions  have  come  to  it  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  other  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  museum  enterprise  are  as  follows  :  F.  C.  Gedge.  Chi- 
cago ;   B.   B.   Avers.   Chicago :   R.  W.   Xey,   Cleveland :    E. 


Fig.    I. — Tile   .American    Steel    &   Wire   Company's   Museum — A    \'iew    of   the    Barbed    Fence    E.xhibit. 


laneous  pictures  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
wire.  The  ultimate  scope  and  purpose  of  the  museum 
are.  however,  far  broader  than  this.  It  is  contemplated 
to  have  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  a  progressive 
exhibit  which  shall  be  educational  in  its  character  and 
which  shall  represent  in  successive  stages  the  progress 
of  the  raw  material  from  the  mine  to  the  market  in  the  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  commercial  products.  Each  epoch 
of  the  industry  will  be  shown  in  its  entirety,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  bring  about  the  result. 

The  Museum   Building 

A  detached  building  at  the  North  W'orks.  Worcester. 
Mass..  has  been  set  apart  and  fitted  up  for  the  museum. 
It  is  provided  with  a  fireproof  vault  and  is  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  rendering  its  contents  practically 
safe  against  fire.  The  finish  of  the  rooms  is  simple  and 
attractive,  forming  an  excellent  setting  for  the  exhibits. 
The  collection  is  already  one  of  large  variety.  Looking 
at  the  institution  apart  from  its  historic  interest,  as  it 
becomes  complete  in  present-day  collections  as  well  as  in 
what  is  recoverable  from  the  past,  it  must  afford  inspira- 
tion to  the  inventor  and  designer,  not  only  as  to  what  to 
create,  but  also  as  to  what  to  avoid.  It  is  no  infrequent 
experience  for  an  engineer  to  discover  that  he  has  wasted 
much  valuable  time  in  going  over  ground  that  has  already 


Boley.  Cleveland:  J.  W.  Carpenter,  Pittsburgh:  H.  W. 
Willson,  Worcester,  and  -'\.  G.  Warren,  Worcester, 
secretary. 

Some  Details  of  the  Exhibits 

Figs.  I  and  2  show  opposite  views  of  the  southeast  room 
containing  the  barbed-wire  fence  exhibit.  This  collection 
is  quite  e.xtensive,  including  specimens  of  early  barbed 
wire  in  many  and  varied  forms,  beginning  with  the  "wire 
provided  with  a  series  of  spur  wheels"  patented  by  Will- 
iam D.  Hunt  in  July,  1867.  as  seen  in  Fig.  5.  In  Fig.  6, 
to  quote  the  inscription,  is  "the  first  piece  of  double  strand 
barbed  wire  fencing  ever  made  with  the  intention  of  hold- 
ing the  barbs  in  place  by  twisting  two  strands  together. 
Made  in  1874  by  Joseph  F.  Glidden  at  the  old  Glidden 
homestead.  DeKalb.  111.  Twisted  on  the  small  crank  of  a 
grindstone,  which  Mrs.  Glidden  turned  for  the  purpose. 
The  wire  tightened  on  the  crank  and  could  be  removed 
only  by  cutting  with  a  cold  chisel.  The  specimen  shows 
where  it  was  cut  away  from  the  crank." 

In  this  room  is  the  collection  of  models  of  barbed-wire 
machines  which  possess  a  historic  importance  from  the 
fact  that  they  served  as  court  exhibits  during  the  barbed- 
wire  patent  litigation  which  was  raging  fast  and  furious 
in  the  courts  of  the  Middle  West  25  to  30  years  ago. 

The  northeast  room,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  contains,  besides 
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Fig.    2. — The    Barbed    Wire    Fence    Roam — The    Collection    of    Models    of    Machinery. 


Fig.    3. — The    Northeast    Room    and    Its    Models    of    Rolling   Mills    and    the    Gallery    of   Portraits. 
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J. — The   Southwest  Room — Two   Historic  Wire  Xail   Machines. 


a  gallery  of  portraits  and  various  interesting  souvenirs, 
a  bale-tie  exhibit  and  several  models  of  rolling  mills  and 
rolling  mill  appliances.  Here,  also,  may  be  seen  views  of 
the  various  plants  which  were  merged  into  the  one  cor- 
poration, the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  in  1899 ; 
several  views  of  the  first  cable  street  railroad  in  the  world. 


installed  in  San  Francisco  in  1873 ;  and  many  specimens 
of  street  railroad  cable,  both  unused  and  worn  out  in  serv- 
ice. Specimens  of  steel  track  strand,  and  photographs 
illustrating  its  use  across  the  canyons  of  the  far  West,  are 
found  in  this  room. 

Historic  Wire  Nail  Machines 

In  the  southeast  room  (Fig.  4)  are  two  wire  nail  ma- 
chines from  Covington,  Ky.,  where  the  Kentucky  Wire 
Vail  Works  w^as  organized  in  1873.  The  necessary  funds 
were  furnished  by  Rev.  Joseph  Goebbels,  a  Roman  Cath- 
I  ilic  priest  who  had  a  parish  in  Covington,  but  the  prac- 
tical success  of  the  enterprise  was  due  almost  wholly  to 
the    skill,   energy    and   perseverance    of   the   late   Michael. 


Fig.   5. — A  Typical  Barbed  Wire   Fence  Exhibit.     Wire'  Provided 
with   a    Series  of    Spur  Wheels. 


I'ig.    6. — The    First    Piece    of    Double    Strand    Barbed    Wire    Fence.     H 
Twisted  on  a   Grindstone   Crank  by  J.    F.   Glidden. 

Baackes,  brother  of  Frank  Baackes,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  agent  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company. 

One  of  these  machines  was  built  in  Germany,  the  othei 
was  'built  in  Covington,  after  a  German  pattern.  Both 
machines  have  seen  upward  of  30  years  of  service.  An- 
other machine,  not  shown  in  the  photograph,  is  of  still- 
greater  interest,  being  the  first  wire  nail  machine  built  in 
.\nierica.     This   is   an   English  type  and  was  constructed 
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in  Xew  York  in  1851  for  Morton  &  Brenmer :  and  was 
owned  and  operated  later  by  William  Hassall  and  his  son, 
John  Hassall,  who  donated  it  to  the  museum. 

On  the  second  floor,  among  other  exhibits,  is  the  model 
of  a  blast  furnace  built  at  Newburgh,  Cleveland,  in  1865, 
and  recently  dismantled,  representing  a  type  efficient  in  its 
day,  but  now  superseded  by  one  more  economical  in  its 
operation  and  output.  Here,  also,  are  the  rotted  timbers 
and  worn-out  gears  of  an  ancient  rod  frame,  and  several 
small  annealing  pots,  all  of  which  formed  part  of  the  early 
equipment  of  Ichabod  Washburn's  wire  factory  in 
Worcester.  Another  article  from  the  same  old  factory  is 
a  Roman  steelyard  made  in  the  year  1774,  as  attested  by 
the  date  stamped  on  the  beam. 

Secrecy  No  Longer  an  Industrial  Factor 

The  secret  processes  and  methods  employed  in  wire 
manufacture  in  Xurnburg  and  other  parts  of  Europe  were 
jealously  guarded  for  centuries  and  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  many  generations.  This  policy  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  generally  maintained  in  this  country  also 
with  regard  to  making  wire  until  recent  years,  is  now  prac- 
tically abandoned.  Rolling  mills  and  wire  drawing  ma- 
chinery are  to-day  purchased  in  the  open  market,  all  man- 
facturers    having    equal    opportunity    to    choose    the    best. 


• 

Fig,    7. — Some   Interesting  Specimens   of  Barbed   Wire    Fence. 

This  they  do  realizing  that  it  is  not  the  best  equipment, 
but  the  man  behind  the  equipment,  that  spells  success  or 
failure   for  their  business. 

As  with  the  present-day  manufacture  of  wire,  so  with 
the  museum  idea.  There  is  no  thought  of  restricting  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  the  museum  to  a  favored  few 
who  may  chance  to  be  associated  together.  The  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  asks  no  financial  assistance  in 
this  new  industry.  But  it  welcomes  co-operation  from  out- 
side in  the  form  of  contributions  of  material,  which  must 
come  from  all  quarters  if  the  museum  is  to  prove  a  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  use  of  this  museum  is  freely  offered  to  any 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  years  pass  the  Industrial  Mu- 
seum will  continue  to  grow  and  develop  a  usefulness  of 
which  its  present  contents  is  merely  a  suggestion. 

Tradition  and  the  Future 

Tradition  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor  in  in- 
dustrial organization,  particularly  when  it  is  coupled  with 
the  friendly  relations  of  employer  and  employees.  In 
the  case  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  this  is 
particularly  true,  for,  as  the  world  knows,  the  manage- 
ment has  carried  its  interest  in  its  workmen  to  a  point 
where  a  very  lively  appreciation  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  Therefore,  the  esprit  de  corps  is  strong.  The 
museum  contains  many  inspiring  reminders  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  industry.  An  old  bell  that  called  men  to  work 
when  the  industry  was  young,  sounding  from  the  cupola 
of  Ichabod  Washburn's  mill ;  the  flag  pole  which  was 
raised  at  the  Central  Works,  Worcester,  that  the  flag 
might  be  unfurled  when  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  was 
received;  portraits  of  friendly  employers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  of  groups  of  workmen — these  and  other 
similar  exhibits  have  much  to  do  with  emphasizing  the 
amicable   relations  in   the  works. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  museum  is  really  in  its  experi- 
mental stage.     It  is  not  a  wide  prophecy  to  assert  that  it 


may  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  institution  in  which  the 
entire  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be  represented 
in  a  lavish  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  products  and  meth- 
ods and  history  of  the  great  company.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  most  complete,  if  not  the  most  complete,  industrial 
collections  in  the  world ;  for  ft  would  take  the  great  basic 
industry  of  iron  and  steel  and  all  of  its  branches  from  the 
mines  to  the  finished  products,  not  only  as  the  industry  ex- 
ists to-day,  but  as  it  has  existed  during  its  various  periods 
from  the  very  beginning. 

«-•-♦■ 

Oscillating  Sand  Sifter      ^ 


A  new  sand  sifter  is  being  brought  out  by  the  Gregg 
Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  important  feature 
of  this  sifter  is  that  an  oscillating  motion  is  imparted,  it 
being  claimed  that  it  is  the  only  oscillating  riddle  on  the 
market.  The  appliance  is  operated  by  a  compressed  air 
motor,  which  is  simple  in  construction  and  has  but  few 
parts. 

In  designing  the  piston  and  the  valve  the  principle  of 
the  steam  engine  was  applied.  The  piston  rod  connects 
directly  with  the  sieve  holder  or  clamp  and  the  sieve  oscil- 
lates on  a  center  post  as  shown.  The  piston  rod  has  a 
5-in.   stroke,   which   gives   that   amount   of   motion  to   the 


A  New  Oscillating  Sand  Sifter,  Made  b.v  the   Gregg  Mfg.  Company, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

sieve.  The  motor  is  completely  inclosed  so  that  sand  is 
excluded  from  the  working  parts.  The  front  of  the  motor 
case  is  provided  with  a  box  packed  with  waste  which 
keeps  the  piston  rod  clean.  The  sieve  holder  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  center  is  supported  by  cross  bars.  A 
spring  band  is  provided  for  clamping  the  sieve,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  band  is  released  the  sieve  is  perfectly  free. 
There  is  a  pipe  and  hose  connection  for  air  on  the  under 
side  of  the  motor. 

The  machine  is  easily  put  in  operation  by  simply  open- 
ing the  air  valve.  The  riddle  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
moved  about  the  foundry  in  wheelbarrow  style,  a  wheel  on 
the  rear  leg  and  handles  on  the  front  legs  being  provided 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  substantially  built  for  hard  con- 
tinuous service. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  it  shifts  sand  more 
rapidly  than  other  power  riddles.  The  sand  rests  on  the 
wire  mesh  and  is  cut  by  the  oscillating  motion,  thus  in- 
creasing its  rapidity.  It  is  a  slow  motion  riddle  and  has 
practically  no  vibration.  By  not  shifting  sand  from  one 
side  to  the  other  vibration  is  eliminated  and  the  machine 
escapes  danger  of  going  to  pieces  from  continual  racking. 
<  «  » 

The  United  Steel  Company.  Canton,  Ohio,  has  installed 
a  heat  treating  plant  for  its  vanadium  steel  products. 
While  large  buyers  usually  have  heat  treating  plants  of 
their  own,  the  small  consumers  do  not,  and  the  new  depart- 
ment is  to  accommodate  the  latter  class  of  trade.  The  com- 
pany reports  an  active  demand  for  vanadium  steel.  It  re- 
cently received  an  order  from  an  automobile  manufacturer 
in  Russia,  this  being  the  first  order  to  come  from  that 
countrv. 
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Gary  SO-Inclh  Universal  Plate  Mill 


New  Precedents  in  Speed,  Size  and  Weight  at  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Plant 

20,000  Tons 


Monthly  Capacity 


During  the  trial  run  of  the  recently  completed '  60-in. 
universal  plate  mill  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company  at 
Garj',  Ind.,  a  plate  141  ft.  long.  34  in.  wide  and  V%  in.  thick 
was  rolled  without  reheating  from  a  12-in.  ingot.  From 
these  figures  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  speed  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  mil!  is  possible.  The  estimated  output  will 
be  20,000  tons  monthly.  The  limiting  factors  governing 
the  width,  length  and  thickness  of  plate  that  can  be  rolled 
are  readily  defined.  As  to  width,  the  mill's  maximum 
rating  for  universal  plates — 60  in. — may  be  increased  to 
84  in.  for  sheared  plate  by  removing  the  vertical  rolls, 
for  which  provision  is  made,  and  thus  converting  the  mill 
into  a  plain  three-high  type.  The  minimum  thickness  to 
which  a  plate  can  be  rolled  is  in  this  instance  a  function 
of  the  length  of  the  cooling  beds  and  of  the  size  of  the 
ingot  used.  The  cooling  beds  are  150  ft.  long  and  the 
smallest  ingot  is  12  in.  Within  this  length  and  from  this 
size  ingot  the  minimum  thickness  to  which  a  plate  can  be 
worked  down  conveniently  is  about  5/16  in.    The  capacity 


The  mill  was  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Alliance,  Ohio.  It  will  have  a  horizontal  roll  speed 
of  760  ft.  per  minute  and  it  is  expected  that  a  12-in.  ingot 
can  be  broken  down  and  rolled  out  into  a  }4-in.  plate  in 
22  passes  in  an  elapsed  time  of  about  2  min.  The  vertical 
rolls  will  feed  at  a  speed  about  8  per  cent,  slower  than 
the  horizontal  rolls  are  running.  The  adjustment  of  the 
rolls  is  entirely  controlled  by  independent  motors.  The 
bottom  roll  is  fixed  and  the  screw-downs  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  counter-balanced  top  roll  are  each  oper- 
ated by  a  50-hp.  Crocker-Wheeler  motor.  The  screw- 
downs  are  graduated  to  show  the  movement  of  the  rolls  to 
o.oi  in.  The  middle  or  floating  roll  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  loo-hp.  motor  and  rolls  with  the  plate  as  it  is  going 
through. 

The  tilting  tables  are  operated  simultaneously  from  a 
150-hp.  motor  driving  through  a  lever  arm,  crank  and 
shaft.  The  tables  are  carried  on  trunnions  at  the  outer 
ends  and  swing  on  these  centers.     The  tables  are  about  32 


Fig.   1. — 60-in.  Universal  Plate  Mill,  Indiana  Steel  Ci 


iig   Drive   Housings;    Driving  Motor   Is  Farther   to   the    Right. 


of  the  mill  would  be  held  within  smaller  limits  by  the 
length  of  the  table  from  the  mill  to  the  straightening  rolls 
if  it  were  not  that  facilities  are  provided  for  moving  these 
rolls  out  of  the  way.  The  rolls  are  mounted  on  long 
shoes  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  the  mill.  Actuated 
by  a  motor-driven  screw,  the  entire  set  of  rolls  can  be 
moved  aside,  table  rolls  substituted  and  unusually  long 
plates  rolled  directly  onto  the  cooling  beds. 

The  other  important  universal  plate  mill  of  the  Chicago 
district  is  the  one  at  South  Works  of  the  lUinois  Steel 
Company  and  described  in  The  Iron  Age  of  January  16. 
190S.  That  is  a  two-high  reversing  type,  operated  under 
the  Ward  Leonard-Ilgner  system  of  control.  The  Gary 
mill  is  a  three-high  continuous  type  and  in  addition  is  the 
largest  plate  mill  ever  built.  Fig.  i  is  a  view  of  the  mill. 
It  is  driven  by  a  motor  which,  with  its  continuous  rated 
capacity  01  6500  hp.  and  tremendous  overload  possibilities, 
has  power  to  drive  any  other  part  of  the  mill  to  the  break- 
ing limit. 


ft.  long  and  are  made  up  of  eighteen  i6-in.  rolls,  5  ft.  11 
in.  long.  The  rolls  drive  from  both  ends  and  are  oper- 
ated by  special  reversing-type  loo-hp.  motors,  one  for  each 
table.  All  of  these  motors  are  located  in  a  pit  at  the  side 
of  the  mill,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
drive  from  the  main  motor  is  split  in  the  two  gear  hous- 
ings shown  in  Fig.  i,  so  that  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
rolls  of  the  mill  are  driven  from  separate  shafts.  The 
horizontal  rolls  are  84  in.  long,  36  in.  diameter,  with  necks 
25  in.  in  diameter.  The  vertical  rolls  are  2!  x  23  in..  This 
mill  establishes  new  precedents  in  speed,  size  and  weight. 
The  main  rolls  are  driven  by  a  6500-hp..  6600-volt,  3- 
phase,  25-cycle,  slip-ring  type  induction  motor  so  wound 
and  connected  to  its  control  apparatus  as  to  give  two  defi- 
nite rolling  speeds,  5354  r.p.m.  and  107  r.p.m.  In  addition 
to  being  the  largest  motor  ever  built  in  this  country,  it  is 
the  first  application  of  a  two-speed  alternating-current 
motor  to  a  mill  of  this  sort.  The  complete  unit  weighs 
approximately  450  tons   and   has   an   overall   diameter   of 
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21  ft.  The  revolving  element  weighs  about  125  tons. 
The  motor  was  too  large  to  be  shipped  assembled,  so  that 
the  assembling  of  the  windings  and  punchings  was  done 

entirely   at   the   point   of    installation. 


Fig. 


-6500-hD.   General    Electric   Induction   Motor   for   Driving   the 
Mill. 


is  not  used,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  view  of  this 
motor,  the  effect  being  contained  in  the  rotor  itself.  A 
suitable  resistance  is  permanently  connected  into  the 
rotor  circuit  which  provides  for  a  predetermined  slip  in 
speed  during  each  pass,  so  that  the  flywheel  energy  may 
properly  perform  its  function. 

The  motor  is  controlled,  stopped  and  started  by  the 
operator  through  a  master  controller  located  on  the  oper- 
ating pulpit  in  the  mill  proper.  The  motor  itself  contains 
but  one  stator  winding,  and  since  the  speed  combination 
is  exactly  two  to  one,  this  winding  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  form.  The  motor  characteristics  as  regards  effici- 
ency and  power  factor  are  found  correspondingly  excel- 
lent. A  notable  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  pole- 
charging  switch  lies  in  a  combination  of  connections  and 
resistance  whereby  surging  of  the  system  is  prevented,  as 
the  supply  circuit  is  never  opened  when  changing  trom 
one  speed  to  the  other  during  the  rolling  period. 

The  small  inotors  throughout  the  mill  are  direct-cur- 
rent Crocker-Wheeler  mill  type,  the  current  supply  being 
obtained  from  two  500-kw.  motor  generator  sets  .'ocated 
in  the  same  room  with  the  main  drive  and  operating  at 
375  r.p.m.  These  sets  are  each  made  up  of  a  500-kw.  250- 
volt  compound-wound  direct-current  generator,  direct 
connected    to    and    on    the    same    base    with    a    530-k.v.a. 


Fig.    A — Layout   of   the    60-in.    Universal    Plate    M 


In  addition  to  the  regular  automatic  starting  and  con- 
trol equipment  furnished  with  a  motor  of  this  character. 
a  large  motor-operated  air-brake  pole-changing  switch  is 
provided  for  changing  from  low  to  high  speeds  and  vicL- 
versa.  A  definite  interval  of  several  seconds  transpires 
during  the  change  from  one  speed  to  the  other.  In  regu- 
lar operation  the  pole-changing  switch  is  set  for  a  speed  of 
53H  r.p.m..  the  windings  being  connected  for  a  combina- 
tion of  56  poles ;  the  main  line  switch  is  closed  and  the 
motor  is  brought  to  speed.  A  certain  number  of  the  fir^t 
breaking  down  passes  are  made  at  the  low  speed,  at  whicl- 
time  the  operator  changes  the  position  of  the  pole-chan;; 
ing  switch,  giving  a  winding  combination  of  28  poles  an  ! 
107  r.p.m.  for  the  final  passes.  The  pole-changing  switr' 
is  of  a  new  design  especially  constructed  so  that  it  can  li 
operated  continuously  at  short  intervals  as  required  by  t'l. 
rolling  operation. 

The  motor  and  its  control  equipment  are  located  in  ? 
separate  room  protected  from  the  mill  room  by  a  stcci 
partition.  A  so-ton  crane  traverses  both  mill  room  a-i.i 
the  motor  room  and,  to  permit  passage  of  the  crane  fro  n 
one  room  to  the  other,  the  upper  portion  of  the  steel  pir- 
tition  above  the  crane  runway  is  movable  with  the  cran  \ 

The  design  of  the  motor  provides  for  a  liberal  flywl:ec! 
effect  in  the  revolving  element  for  the  purpose  of  absor'i 
ing  the  shocks  and  preventing  intermittent  peaks  of  shor' 
duration  on  the  generating  station.     An  external  flywheel 


g.    3. — Two   of   the    50-hp.    Motors    for   Adj 
the  .100-hp.    Motor   for   Operating  Tilting 
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6600-volt  3-phnse  25-cycle  fynclironou? 
motor,  which  receives  its  supj)!}-  from  the 
same  generating  station  as  does  the  large 
motor.  These  sets  as  well  as  the  main 
drive  were  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

The  plate  mill  is  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  billet  mill  and  soaking  pits.  At 
present  there  is  no  slabbmg  mill  at  the 
Gary  plant.  Plans  have  been  projected 
for  a  36-in.  slabbing  mill  and  a  i6o-in. 
sheared  plate  mill,  so  that  the  rolling  of 
plates  direct  from  ingots,  as  at  present, 
is  not  intended  to  be  the  permanent  prac- 
tice. Referring  to  Fig.  4,  the  center  line 
of  the  mill  lies  in  an  east  and  we.st  direc- 
tion, the  movement  of  the  material  being 
from  east  to  west. 

At  the  east  end  the  ingot  and  slab  re- 
ceiving and  storage  yard  is  laid  at  right 
angles  to  the  mill  and  is  spanned  by  a 
15-ton  j'ard  ingot  crane.  This  crane  is  de- 
signed especially  for  the  purpose  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  trolley  is  arranged  to 
revolve  while  a  gripping  mechanism  is 
provided  for  the  handling  of  cold  ingots, 
the  crane  is  82   ft.   wide  and  472  ft.  long. 


Fi^.    o. —  Kcar    ul 


The  yard  under 
The  reheating 


Fig. 
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furnace  building  fronts  on  this  yard,  the  furnace  charging 

floor   being   immediately    adjacent,    so   that   the    charging 

cranes  can  reach  from  the  charging  floor  into  the  storage 

yard  and  pick  up  ingots  to  be  placed  in 

the   furnace.     Two   of   these    15-ton   slab 

drawing   and   charging   machines   operate 

along  the  furnace  frontage  over  a  56-ft 

span.     They  are  of  the  vertical  lift,  end 

grip   type,    with    sufficient   lift    to    permit 

picking   up   ingots    from   the   floor.      One 

of  these  cranes  is  shown  in  Fig.  5 

The  five  reheating  furnaces  are  more 
than  ordinarily  large.  They  carry  six 
doors,  are  62  x  14  ft.  overall  and  have  a 
hearth  measurement  of  45  x  9  ft.  They 
are  standard  Siemens  regenerative  fur- 
naces with  Siemens  valves.  Both  doors 
and  valves  are  electrically  operated,  the 
overhead  platforms  shown  in  Fig.  6  car- 
rying the  5-hp.  operating  motors.  The 
valves  are  coupled  for  alternate  ■  ■ 
ation  w-ith  the  well-known  overhead  i.  i 
method.  From  the  furnaces  to  the  ap- 
proach table  the  hot  ingots  are  handled  on 
a  transfer  car.  The  table  of  this  car 
consists  of  rolls  which,  when  the  car  i'^ 

lined  up  with  the  mill  table,  constitute  an  ■ 

extension    of    that    table.      When    in    the 

proper   position,    tlie    transfer   table    rolls  Fig. 


Reheating   Furnaces,    Slio  wing  Overhead  (iaileiies  for  Carrying  Klec- 
trical    Door    Operating    Motors    and    Drive. 

automatically    cut    into    the     approach     table     drive     and 
operate    with    it,    thus    delivering    the    piece    to  the  table. 

Although    the    speed    of    the 

approach  table  is  about  750  ft. 
a  minute  an  unusual  equipment 
has  been  installed  for  the  more 
rapid  delivery  of  the  ingot  to 
the  mill.  In  Fig.  7  is  shown 
a  special  15-ton  ingot  transfer 
crane,  spaiming  the  approach 
table  and  with  a  runway  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  tilting  tables. 
This  crane  is  equipped  with  a 
special  cradle  comprising  four 
arms,  as  illustrated,  so  shaped 
and  spaced  as  to  permit  them  to 
come  down  between  the  table 
rolls  and  pick  up  the  ingot, 
thence  carrying  it  to  a  point 
where  it  may  be  laid  on  the  tilt- 
ing table  direct.  The  lifting 
motion  of  this  crane  is  etTected 
by  means  of  a  connecting  rod 
and  crank,  the  total  lift  being  30 
in.  The  length  of  the  approach 
table  is  approximately  140  ft. 
and  the  time  this  equipment  was 
installed  to  save  is  the  few  sec- 
onds of  interval  between  the 
end  of  the  last  pass  of  the 
rolled  plate  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  pass  of  the 
new  ingot.  This  crane  as  well  as  those  mentioned  was 
built  by  the  Alliance  Machine  Company,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


i.il  yllit:    L  1  tine. 


•.\pproach    Table    to    Mill    and    Ingot    Transfer    Crane. 
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From  the  mill  the  plate  is  delivered  to  the  straightening 
rolls,  which  were  built  by  the  R.  S.  Newbold  &  Sons  Com- 
pany, Xorristown,  Pa.,  and  thence  to  the  cooling  beds.  Two 
cooling  beds,  each  150  ft.  long,  arc  arranged  in  tandem  with 
the  two  50-hp.  motors  for  operating  at  each  end  of  eacli 
bed.  The  design  of  the  cooling  beds,  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Wheeling  Mold  &  Foimdry  Company. 
Wheeling,  W'.  Va.,  is  illustrated  in  the  cross-section,  Fig. 
8,  A  general  view  of  these  beds  is  presented  in  Fig.  9. 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  shears.  From  the  roll  table 
the  plate  is  pulled  over  to  the  side  straighteners  by  the 
chain  drag.  The  pulpits  from  which  the  side  straighteners 
are  operated  are  located  between  the  two  cooling  beds 
and  lined  up  with  the  straighteners  so  that  the  operator 
can  bring  the  jaws  up  to  just  the  right  point  and  avoid 
buckling  the  plate.  The  plate  is  lifted  of?  the  straightener 
by  a  portion  of  the  bed  frame,  which  acts  as  a  tilting 
arm,  as  indicated  in  the  cross-section  shown.  The  drags 
carry  the  plate  across  and  pull  it  up  on  skids,  which  hold 
the  plate,  permitting  the  chain  to  free  itself.  From  these 
skids  the  plate  is  lifted  on  to  the  table  for  delivery  to  No. 
I  cutting  shear. 

This  shear.  Fig.  9,  is  a  heavy  guillotine  type,  motor 
driven  and  built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering  Company. 
It  is  equipped  with  pneumatic  counter-balance  for  the 
shearing  jaw  and  also  with  a  tilting  delivery  table.  This 
table  swings  from  one  end  and  its  function  is  to  permit 
the  piling  up  of  several  sections  of  the  plate  as  they  are 
cut  off  by  the  shear.  The  table  will  dip  sufficiently  to 
accommoclate   10  pieces  of  plate,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
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of  the  same  type  as  No.  .1,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  The 
trim  from  the  plates  is  cut  up  in  a  scrap  shear  built  by  the 
United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  stock  building  at  the  west  end  of  the  mill  is  392 
ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide.  It  is  spanned  by  two  IS-ton 
cranes,  equipped  with  lifting  magnets  of  the  plate-handling 
type.  Three  tracks  enter  this  building,  each  affording 
loading  trackage  for  several  cars  at  one  time. 
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Fig.   8. — Cross-Section   of  Cooling   Beds,    Showing  Jointed   Table   Design. 


as  they  drop  from  the  shear.  These  10  pieces  are  then 
handled  together  to  the  transfer  table,  where  they  are  set 
off  on  blocks  for  the  convenient  picking  up  by  the  crane. 
Shear  Xo.  I  receives  universal  plates  only.  When  sheared 
plates  are  being  rolled  they  pass  through  the  roller 
straightener  only  and  from  there  in  a  straight  line  to 
shear  Xo.  2,  where  the  original  plate  is  cut  in  lengths. 
These  pieces  are  then  delivered  on  castor  plates  to  shear 
No.  3,  which  is  a  side  shear.  Both  No.  2  and  No.  3  shears 
were  built  by  the  Morgan   Engineering  Company  and  are 


Fig.   10. — Shear  No.   1   for  Cutting  Universal   Plates,  Looking  Toward  Cooling   Beds 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Safety 
Commission  in  the  equipment  of  the  plant.  By  means  of 
galleries,  railings,  shields  and  covers,  danger  for  the 
careful  employee  is  eliminated  to  a  truly  remarkable 
extent  as  compared  with  conditions  existing  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Precautions  for  safety  and  expenditures  in 
this  direction  are  justifiable  in  dollars  and  cents  reasoning, 
for  no  other  form  of  liability  insurance  can  show  equal 
returns. 

Fig.  12  is  a  view  of  the  gas  producer  plant  consisting 
of  eight  Hughes  me- 
chanical gas  producers. 
Coal  is  brought  to  the 
plant  and  discharged 
into  concrete  track 
hoppers  outside  of  the 
building,  from  which 
hoppers  the  coal  slides 
through  gates  into  a 
pit  running  the  length 
of  the  building.  An 
elevator  leg  carries  the 
coal  up  to  a  traveling 
hopper  above  the  pro- 
ducers and  in  this  way 
fuel  is  fed  to  each 
unit  as  required.  The 
producer  plant  will  be 
largely  auxiliary,  as  a 
gas  main  bringing 
coke-oven  gas  is  near- 
ly completed  and  the 
expectation  is  to  feed 
the  reheating  furnaces 
with    cake-oven    gas. 
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The  American  Boiler  Manufacturers'  Meeting 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Boiler  Manu- 
facturers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Boston.  Mass.,  July  10  to  13.  The  Boston  entertainment 
committee  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Boiler 
Manufacturers  will  consist  of  Duncan  D.  Russell,  James 
Russell  Boiler  Works,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman ; 
James  E.  Linch,  Hodge  Boiler  Works,  East  Boston,  treas- 
urer ;  Joseph  M.  Robinson,  Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston  ; 
James  C.  Stewart,  Stewart  Boiler  Works,  Worcester ; 
George  F.  Lawley,  George  Lawley's  Son  Corporation,  Bos- 
ton. The  supply  men's  auxiliary  committee  will  consist  of 
Harry  G.  Porch,  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company;  Wilbur 
Sargent  Licke,  Carnegie  Steel  Company ;  George  H.  Lloyds. 
Central  Iron  &  Steel  Company ;  James  J.  Sullivan,  Cham- 
pion Rivet  Company;  James  L.  Towle,  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company ;  James  J.  Kilellea,  Worth  Bros.  Company : 
Columbus  Dill,  Ashton  Valve  Company ;  George  F.  Mus- 
graves.  Star  Brass  Company.  Frederick  B.  Slocum,  Con- 
tinental Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  trans- 
portation committee,  will  take  care  of  all  reservations  for 
accommodations  at  steamship  lines  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  if  notified  immediately. 


Promotion  of  Engineering  Education 


The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  June  26  to  28, 
and  in  connection  with  it  a  handbook  of  Pittsburgh  and  its 
notable  engineering  works  has  been  prepared.  It  takes  the 
form  of  a  48-page  booklet  profusely  illustrated,  with 
descriptions  of  the  different  plants  to  serve  as  a  satisfac- 
tory reminder  of  the  points  of  interest  visited.  As  usual, 
periods  between  sessions  are  reserved  for  different  excur- 
sions, including  one  to  the  Homestead  Works  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  and  others  to  the  Pittsburgh  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  Mesta  Machine  Company,  National  Tube 
Company,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  and 
Westinghduse  I\Iachine  Company. 

Among  the  papers  scheduled  is  one  by  Prof.  Fred. 
Raymond,  for  the  Tuesday  morning  meeting,  on  the  prep- 
aration of  written  papers  in  engineering  schools ;  for  the 
afternoon  session,  a  report  of  the  committee  on  teaching 
mathematics  to  engineering  students  by  Prof.  E.  V.  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  another  for  the  same  session  on  the  balance 
of  courses  in  chemical  engineering  by  Dean  C.  H.  Benja- 
min ;  one  for  the  Thursday  morning  session  on  electrical  en- 
gineering instruction  by   Prof,    E.   B.   Paine.    On   Tuesday 


evening  a  dinner  is  to  be  tendered  to  the  visitors  at  the 
Country  Club  by  Director  Hamerschlag  in  behalf  of  the 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  is  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  Prof.  H.  H.  Norris,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 


George  H.  Hull,  president  of  the  American  Pig  Iron 
Storage  Warrant  Company,  44  Wall  street.  New  York,  has 
in  preparation  a  work  which  he  will  entitle  "Industrial 
Depressions :  Analysis  of  Causes.  Classification  and  a 
Practical  Remedy."  The  work  will  have  diagrams,  tables 
and  appendices  and  will  be  published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  443-449  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City. 
The  price  will  be  $2.95.  In  this  work  Mr.  Hull  will  show 
that  if  proper  statistics  were  gathered  and  quickly  dis- 
seminated, and  the  business  world  educated  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning,  the  course  of  trade  could  be  steadied 
and   calamities  avoided. 


Reports  appear  to  be  untrue  that  a  large  foundry  to 
make  ingot  molds  is  to  be  built  in  the  Youngstown  district 
in  Ohio,  to  use  molten  metal  to  be  supplied  by  merchant 
blast  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  \'alley. 


Fig.   11. — View  of  Shears  Nos.   2  and  3  of  60-in.  Universal   Plate   Mill   at   Gary.    Ind. 
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New  Indicating  Boiler  Flow  Meter 

For  indicating  the  total  amount  of  steam  generated  at 
any  instant  by  one  or  a  battery  of  boilers  either  in  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour  or  in  boiler  horsepower  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  has  developed  a  new- 
boiler  meter  known  as  the  FS-2.  For  this  reason  it  can 
be  used  advantageously  for  obtaining  data  for  equalizing 
the  load  on  the  individual  boilers  of  a  battery,  for  de- 
termining the  efficiency  of  the  firing,  whether  the  feed 
water  is  circulating  correctly  or  not,  for  determining  the 
losses  in  efficiency  due  to  the  formation  of  the  scale, 
detecting  internal  leaks  and  indicating  the  amount  of 
steam  distributed  to  the  different  departments  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  nozzle  plug,  the  meter 
proper  and  the  necessary  pipes  for  connecting  the  two 
parts.  The  first  is  similar  to  that  used  w-ith  the  steam 
and  air  flow  meters  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Iron 
Age.  May  26,  1910.  It  consists  of  a  screw  plug  with  a  stem 
having  two  sets  of  orifices,  a  leading  set  arranged  longi- 
tudinally and  a  trailing  set  comprising  three  holes  located 
at  the  middle  of  the  stem  at  right  angles  to  the  leading 
set.  The  interior  of  the  stem  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  separate  compartments,  connecting  with  the  lead- 
ing and  the  trailing  orifices  respectively.  In  operation 
the  plug  is  screwed  into  a  small  hole  drilled  and  tapped  in 
the  steam  pipe  w'ith  the  leading  set  of  orifices  facing  the 
direction  of  the  steam  flow.  The  impmgement  of  the 
steam  against  these  openings  produces  a  difference  in 
pressure  in  two  sets  ot 
orifices  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  meter. 
The  meter  proper 
consists  of  an  iron  cast- 
ing cored  out  to  form 
one  leg  and  the  well  of 
a  U  tube,  the  other  \c-' 
being  formed  by  one  of 
the  pipes  connecting  the 
nozzle  plug  and  entering 
the  well  at  the  opposite 
end.  This  well  is  filled 
with  mercury  while  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  is 
filled  with  water.  The 
difference  in  pressure  as 
transmitted  from  the 
nozzle  plug  causes  a 
difference  in  the  mer- 
cury level  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  mer- 
cury actuates  a  pulley 
through  a  small  float 
suspended  by  a  .silken 
cord.  The  motion  of  the 
pulley  is  transmitted  to 
the      indicating      needle 

through  a  pair  of  horseshoe  magnets,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  pulley  shaft  and  the  other  to  the  indi- 
cating needle.  The  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two  magnets 
are  in  line  arid  the  mutual  attraction  exerted  through  a 
copper  plug  screwed  into  the  side  of  the  meter  body 
casting  compels  them  to  move  in  unison. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  install  the  meter 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  existing  steam  pipe 
arrangement,  since  all  that  is  required  is  the  drilling  and 
tapping  of  a  small  hole  in  the  steam  pipe  for  the  insertion 
of  the  nozzle  plug.  The  plug  can  be  inserted  in  either 
a  vertical  or  horizontal  run  of  pipe,  but  a  straight  run 
of  at  least  12  pipe  diameters  in  length  should  be  selected. 
The  meter  is  connected  to  the  nozzle  plug  with  }i-m. 
iron  pipe  and  can  be  located  in  any  desired  place  pro- 
vided it  is  below  the  plug,  although  the  location  recom- 
mended is  on  front  of  the  boiler. 

The  dial  is  8  in.  in  diameter  and  is  marked  with  heavy 
flow  lines  and  large  figures  on  a  w-hite  surface  for  easy 
reading.  For  designating  a  certain  flow  on  this  scale  a 
conspicuous  target  which  can  be  readily  set  from  the  out- 
side is  provided.  The  meter  can  be  calibrated  to  read  in 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  or  in  boiler  horsepower  on  the 
basis  of  30  lb.  per  hour  is  equal  to  boiler  horsepower, 
for  pressures  ranging  from  o  to  250  lb.  gauge  and  fror'^ 
quality  ranging  from  4  per  cent,  moisture  to  260  deg.  I', 
superheat.  The  pipe  diameters  for  which  meters  can  be 
snnnlipi^   ranfrp   from   2  to   t.l   in. 


A  Mechanical  Coke  Quencher 

The  problem  of  quenching  coke  mechanically  in  rectang- 
ular ovens  has  presented  a  number  of  difficulties.  These 
include  the  providing  of  means  for  the  rapid  and  efficient 
quenching  of  the  coke  in  the  ovens  without  injuring  the 
oven  walls,  and  to  overcome  this  difficulty  the  C.  O.  Bart- 
lett  &  Snow  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  coke  quenching  machine  from  a  design  patented  by 
the  late  John  W.  Seaver  of  that  city.  This  machine  was 
installed  at  the  plant  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Coke  Company, 
Linn  Station,  near  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  the  photograph 
from  which  the  accompanying  engraving  was  reproduced 
shows  the  quencher  mounted  on  a  freight  car  in  the  yard 
of  the  builder's  plant. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  rigid  and  in  general 
resembles  that  of  an  electric  traveling  crane.  All  the  parts 
are  of  heavy  construction  and  the  steel  castings  are  of 
ample  proportions.  Throughout  the  entire  design  care  has 
been  taken  to  secure  a  machine  capable  of  being  built  at 
a  comparatively  low  figure.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
quencher  are  two  in  number,  an  overhanging  pipe  and  the 
main  frame.  The  latter  is  mounted  on  trucks  which  travel 
on  the  tracks  carrying  the  pushers,  the  entire  oven  being 
quenched  from  the  pusher  end.  The  overhanging  pipe 
which  is  mounted  on  the  frame  is  carried  on  a  self-pro- 
pelling trolley.  As  is  clearly  shown  at  the  left  of  the  en- 
graving the  axles  of  the  trolley  wheels  are  connected 
through  gearing  to  an  electric  motor.  This  pipe  has 
quenching    arms    which    are    so    arranged    that    the    entire 
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Rectani!ular     Ovens   Built   by   the   C.   O.    Bartiett  &   Sons   Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

oven  or  any  portion  can  be  quenched  as  desired,  the  arms 
being  spaced  and  perforated  with  this  object  in  view.  The 
pipe  when  extended  to  its  full  limit  projects  39  ft.  from 
the  end  of  the  frame,  this  distance  being  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  take  in  the  entire  width  of  the  oven.  In  addition  to 
this  longitudinal  movement  the  hight  can  also  be  adjusted 
;o  enable  the  machine  to  be  used  for  quenching  either  48 
or  72  hr.  coke.  The  water  is  supplied  fiom  the  main  pipe 
line  of  the  plant  through  outlets  spaced  60  in.  on  centers 
along  the  front  of  the  oven.  A  3-in.  hose  attached  to  these 
outlets  connects  with  the  main  frame,  which  in  turn  is 
connected  to  the  overhanging  pipe  through  a  pair  of  svviv- 
eling  pipes. 

'  Two  electric  motors  are  used  to  operate  the  machine, 
one  for  traveling  the  machine  along  the  tracks  and  the 
other  for  moving  the  overhanging  pipe  trolley  back  and 
forth  on  the  main  frame.  Both  of  these  motors  are  con- 
trolled from  a  cab  which  can  be  located  on  the  frame  in 
the  most  convenient  position.  It  is  stated  that  the  service 
given  by  the  machine  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  quench  72-hr.  coke  in  from  5  min.  to  6  min. 
and  48-hr.  coke  in  from  3  min.  to  4  min. 


Reports  from  the  sheet  metal  working  concerns  in  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  show  an  improvement  in  orders  for  ceilings, 
roofings  and  other  products,  and  the  plants  are  now  gen- 
erally fairly  busv. 
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The  Steel  Corporation  Investigation 

Examination  of  James  Gayley  Continued 


James  Gayley  was  again  before  the  Stanley  committee 
June  13,  as  his  examination  had  not  been  concluded  June 
9.  On  this  day  the  line  of  questioning  bore  on  the  subject 
of  agreements  in  the  steel  rail  trade  before  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Agreements  in  the  Steel  Trade  Before  1901 

Replying  to  an  interrogation,  j\lr.  Gayley  said  that  prior 
to  ipoi  there  were  agreements  by  which  manufacturers 
were  apportioned  certain  shares  of  the  steel  business,  and 
those  who  failed  to  get  their  allotted  shares  were  taken 
care  of  with  a  proportion  of  the  general  profits. 

He  declared  that  for  a  long  time  before  1897  the  price 
of  steel  rails  was  practically  uniform  at  $28  a  ton.  It  repre- 
sented an  understanding  between  manufacturers  of  rails 
and  the  railroads  as  to  an  equitable  price.  He  said  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  had  always  existed  between  the  rail  makers 
because  of  a  desire  to  produce  the  best  possible  rails. 

Being  asked  as  to  whether  there  was  competition  in  rail- 
making  at  the  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  before  the  merger  with  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, he  said  there  had  always  been  competition. 

Asked  what  caused  the  sudden  drop  in  the  price  of  rails 
in  1897,  he  said  it  was  because  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
cut  the  price  from  $28  a  ton  to  $17,  and  that  this  cut  was 
made  in  retaliation  for  a  fancied  wrong  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  He  was  unable  to  say  what  the  Carnegie 
Company  had  done  to  arouse  the  anger  of  the  Illinois 
Company. 

Mr.  Gayley  admitted  that  previous  to  1900  agreements 
were  made  between  the  various  manufacturers,  in  which 
the  Carnegie  Company  participated.  These  agreements 
provided  fines   for  violations. 

"What  body  imposed  the  fines?"  Representative  Young 
asked. 

"I  do  not  know,"  Mr.  Gayley  replied. 

"To  whom  were  the  fines  paid?" 

"I  imagine  that  they  were  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
different  companies." 

When  asked  who  coidd  explain  the  agreements  and 
fines,  Mr.  Gayley  said  he  presumed  Charles  H.  Schwab, 
the  president,  or  E.  A.  Peacock,  the  vice-president,  of  the 
Carnegie  Company,  could  tell.  Mr.  Gayley  further  admit- 
ted that  before  1900  there  were  agreements  as  to  the  pro- 
portions of  business  each  manufacturer  was  to  have. 

"If  the  companies  did  not  get  their  share,"  asked  Mr. 
Young,  "were  they  given  the  profits  anyway?" 

"That  is  my  understanding  of  it." 

No  Agreements   in  the  Past  Ten  Years 

"Have  such  agreements  been  enforced  in  the  past  ten 
years  ?" 

"I  have  never  heard  of  any." 

"When  were  these  agreements  in  force?" 

"Prior  to  1900." 

"Was  this  change  in  method  caused  by  the  organization 
of  the  Steel  Corporation?" 

"It  may  have  been  the  natural  result  of  that  organiza- 
tion." 

"Was  that  so  because  the  necessity  for  agreements  had 
disappeared?" 

"It  was  because  of  the  great  improvement  in  trade ; 
there  was  business  enough  for  all." 

Stability  of  prices  after  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Gayley  said,  was  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  corporation.  The  corporation,  he  insisted, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  an  understanding,  but  its 
advice  was  at  all  times  likely  to  be  heeded  by  iron  and  steel 
men  irrespective  of  their  business  affiliations. 

"I  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  keen  competition," 
Mr.  Gayley  testified.  "Judge  Gary  promulgated  the  idea 
that  competition  was  unprofitable.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
old  method  of  going  out  into  the  market  and  slashing 
prices  in  order  to  get  business.  Personally  I  was  opposed 
at  the  outset  to  the  views  of  Judge  Gary.  I  had  been 
trained  under  the  old  competitive  conditions.  I  was  finally 
won  over  to  the  new  plan." 

Mr.  Gayley  said  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  not  reduce  rates  in  rails  to  meet  a  cut. 


"Do  1  understand,"  asked  Representative  Gardner,  "that 
if  a  competitor  reduced  its  rate  on  rails  to  $26  a  ton  United 
States  Steel  would  still  hold  its  price  at  $28  a  ton?" 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  explain  that?" 

"Simply  that  the  corporation  will  not  give  its  valuable 
raw  material  away." 

"In  your  opinion,"  asked  Mr.  Gardner,  "so  long  as  a  rail 
maker  adheres  to  the  price  of  $28  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
having  his  allotment  of  business  cut  down?" 

"I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  there  being  any  ap- 
portionment of  the  steel  rail  orders  of  the  country,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Gayley. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Steel  Rails 

Mr.  Gayley's  examination  on  the  following  day,  June  14, 
was  partly  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing  steel  rails. 
He  told  the  committee  that  the  cost,  including  all  elements, 
approximated  a  little  more  than  '$22  a  ton. 

Representative  Bartlett  said  that  some  years  ago,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Charles  M.  Schwab  made  the  statement  that  steel  rails 
could  be  made  at  a  mill  cost  of  $12  a  ton,  and  asked: 

"Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Schwab  in  this  conclusion?" 

"I  never  believed  Mr.  Schwab  could  do  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Gayley.  "I  asked  him  once  how  he  proposed  to  do  it,  and 
Schwab  just  smiled." 

Mr.  Gayley  testified  that  rail  prices  have  been  uniform 
since  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

"The  price  varied  prior  to  that  time,"  he  said.  "The 
present  price — $28  a  ton — is  fixed  by  mutual  conclusion 
between  the  steel  makers  and  the  railroads.  Each  side 
agreed  that  the  prine  was  a  fair  one." 

"Do  you  know  whether  there  is  an  agreement,  inter- 
national in  its  purpose,  by  which  business  is  parceled  out?" 

"I  have  never  heard  of  anv." 

"If  such  an  agreement  is  in  effect  the  igesident  of  your 
company  would  know  all  about  it?"  .J 

"He  would."  ;5j. 

Representative  Bartlett  said  he  would  Question  Presi- 
dent Farrell  on  this  subject  later.  ;  ' 

Mr.  Gayley  was  questioned  as  to  thie-  value  of  the 
Carnegie  property  prior  to  its  absorption:  ^His  attention 
was  called  to  a  statement  he  made  at  the  trial  of  the  case 
of  Henry  C.  Frick  against  Andrew  Carnegie  and  other 
officers  of  the  old  company.  He  testified  at  the  trial  that 
in  1899  the  assets  of  the  Carnegie  Company  were  worth 
$250,000,000. 

"That  was  my  belief  as  to  the  value  of  the  property 
at  that  time,"  answered  Mr.  Gayley.  He  added:  "Mr. 
Carnegie  often  said  that  the  greatest  asset  of  his  com- 
pany was  the  personnel  of  the  organization." 

Progressive  Policies  of  the  Carnegie  Company  Still  Followed 

Mr.  Gayley  insisted  that  the  progressive  policies  of 
the  Carnegie  Company  in  adopting  improved  methods 
or  patented  devices  and  employing  high-class  executive 
skill  and  superior  labor  were  followed  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. This  statement  was  brought  out  as  a  result 
of  questions  by  Chairman  Stanley  that  seemed  to  present 
a  contrast  between  the  methods  of  the  two  companies. 

He  gave  to  the  committee  many  details  about  the  ore 
holdings  and  shipping  facilities  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Being  asked  to  explain  prices  of  rails  quoted  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railroad,  prices  lower  since  1901  than  the 
uniform  domestic  rate  of  $28  a  ton,  he  suggested  that 
the  question  be  referred  to  President  Farrell. 

Mr.  Gayley  described  at  length  the  steel  war  which 
occurred  in  1897  and  1899,  during  which  steel  rail  prices 
varied,  dropping  as  low  as  to  $17  a  ton. 

"Did  not  that  steel  war  in  1897  and  1899  bring  about 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation?" 
Representative  Bartlett  asked. 

"I  do  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  may 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  organized  just  before  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed." 

"Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  an  agreement 
now  between  steel  rail  manufacturers  whereby  territory 
is  parceled  out?" 

"I  do  not.  If  such  existed.  President  Farrell  could 
tell  you." 

Mr.  Stanley  pressed  the  inquiry  into  the  old  agree- 
ments, seeking  to  discover  liow  they  had  been  superseded. 
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"The  old  agreements  often  were  broken,"  Mr.  Gayley 
replied,  "and  in  those  days  price  cutting  came  about  as 
retaliation  for  some  fancied  wrong." 

"Since  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  have 
there  been  no  fancied  wrongs  and  no  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  prices?" 

"There  have  not,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "Manufac- 
turers of  steel  to-day  have  been  brought  more  closely 
together.  They  are  getting  better  acquainted,  and  there 
is  more  freedom  of  intercourse  that  has  created  a  better 
understanding.  Everything  is  done  openly  and  frankly 
now,  whereas  before  each  manufacturer  worked  secretly." 

The  Steel  Corporation's  Ore  Freight  Rates 

K.  V.  Lindabury,  counsel  for  the  Steel  Corporation  be- 
fore the  committee,  had  a  brush  with  Chairman  Stanley 
over  the  introduction  of  some  railroad  rate  figures  relating 
to  the  Steel  Corporation's  railroads  in  the  Lake  Superior 
ore  region.  The  chairman  had  obtained  rates  per  ton  on 
ore  hauled  bj'  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  the  Duluth, 
Mesaba  &  Northern  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  had  employed  an  engineer  to  compute  from 
these  figures  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile.  The  purpose  was  to 
show  that  the  rates  charged  for  hauling  ore  over  the  Steel 
Corporation's  roads  w-ere  exorbitant.  The  charges,  he  said, 
were  paid  from  one  Steel  Corporation  pocket  to  the  other, 
but  resulted  in  unjust  cost  to  independent  owners,  and  thus 
increased  unfairly  their  cost  of  production.  ?ilr.  Lindabury 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  the  figures  computed  with- 
out the  disclosure  of  the  identit>^  of  their  author. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  the  author  was  an  engineer  and  expert 
accountant,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany and  the  Steel  Corporation,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  make  the  mathematical  calculations.  He  said  also  that 
he  was  "responsible  for  the  figures.  If  they  are  wrong 
they  may  be  corrected." 

Mr.  Lindabury  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  intends  to  suggest  to  it  the  calling  of  wit- 
nesses whom  the  committee  ma)'  overlook  and  who  may 
throw  light  upon  matters  in  question  in  the  inquiry,  and 
also  to  suggest  that  questions  be  asked  of  certain  witnesses, 
if  the  committee  fails  to  bring  out  facts  known  to  such 
witnesses. 

"The  committee  will  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  whom 
it  will  summon,"  said  Chairman  Stanley. 

It  is  expected  that  President  James  A.  Farrell  will  be 
the  next  witness  to  be  called,  probably  the  latter  part  of 
this  week. 

♦-•-• 

Lake  Superior  Ore  Explorations 

M.\RQVETTE,  Mich.,  June  17,  1911. — The  exploring  con- 
cern which  is  testing  the  lands  of  the  Michigan  Land  & 
Iron  Company  in  the  Witch  Lake  district,  south  of  Re- 
public. Marquette  range,  for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, is  enlarging  its  operations.  To  the  four  diamond 
drills  previously  in  commission,  two  more  are  being  added. 
Day  and  night  crews  are  employed.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest centers  in  this  work,  since,  if  ore  is  found,  as  is  ex- 
pected by  many  mining  men,  a  new  field  will  be  opened 
and  much  will  have  been  accomplished  in  determining  the 
mineral  value  of  the  big  stretch  of  country  between  the 
Marquette  and  Menominee  ranges. 

The  Iron  River  Ore  Company,  a  local- concern,  is  plan- 
ning to  undertake  considerable  drilling  in  the  Iron  River 
district  of  the  Menominee.  It  has  under  option  a  number 
of  tracts,  presumably  well  located  on  the  iron-bearing  for- 
mation. It  is  estimated  in  this  connection  that  during  the 
past  five  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  1000  drill  holes  have 
been  sunk  in  the  field,  ranging  all  the  way  from  100  to 
nearly  2000  ft.  in  depth,  and  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture has  been  probably  $750,000,  and  even  more.  Much  of 
the  work  was  barren  of  results.  Much,  too,  was  successful, 
and  all  told  millions  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  located. 
John  T.  Jones,  Iron  Mountain,  operating  the  Ardis  "step" 
furnace,  is  president  of  the  Iron  River  Ore  Company; 
Clarence  McDermott,  of  the  Huron  Mining  Company,  is 
vice-president,  and  J.  B.  Weimer,  Iron  River,  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  new  concerns  are  con- 
ducting exploratory  or  development  work  on  the  Vermil- 
lion range,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  a  number  of  these  that 
the  opening  of  profitable  mines  is  assured.    Doubtless  of 


significance  in  this  connection  is  the  installation  of  costly 
surface  plans.  Independent  interests,  which  are  reopening  a 
portion  of  the  Chandler  mine  at  Ely,  abandoned  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  two  years  ago,  already  have  accumu- 
lated a  stockpile  of  good  size.  The  ore  is  of  high  grade, 
and  it  is  asserted  there  are  fully  half  a  million  tons  yet  to 
be  taken  out.  The  deposit  is  one  that  was  located  when 
the  Chandler  was  first  wrought  many  years  ago,  but  which 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  operations  incidental  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  caving  system  of  mining.  The  Section  Thirty 
property,  a  new  shipper  last  season,  has  made  some  good 
sales  and  at  present  is  shipping  at  the  rate  of  30,000  tons 
monthly. 

A  number  of  officials  and  directors  of  the  Josephine 
Iron  Company  and  the  Catherine  Mining  &  Exploration 
Company,  controlled  at  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  have 
recently  visited  their  holdings  west  of  Michigamme,  Mar- 
quette range,  as  a  result  of  which  the  operations  under 
way  have  been  enlarged.  The  companies  control  lands  in 
Section  23,  formerly  known  as  the  Steward  property,  and 
are  exploring  them.  Both  drilling  and  test-pitting  are  being 
done.  Ore  has  been  found  apparently  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  it  is  expected  that  development  work  later  on  will 
be  pushed  vigorously.  Among  those  in  the  visiting  party 
were  Albert  Graham,  president  Graham  Nut  &  Bolt  Com- 
pany ;  J.  B.  Yohe,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad ;  Frank 
Parrish,  American  Bridge  Company,  and  J.  J.  Lanahan, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  Jones  furnace  interests  have  a  force  of  30  or  40 
men  at  work  at  the  Kloman  mine,  in  the  Republic  district 
of  the  Marquette  range.  A  shafthouse  is  being  erected,  but 
the  principal  operations  are  those  connected  with  the  in- 
stallation of  three  step-process  furnaces  of  the  Jones  type. 
It  is  expected  to  have  these  plants  in  commission  early  in 
August.  A  considerable  quantity  of  metallized  ore,  wliich 
will  be  the  product  of  the  furnaces,  has  been  contracted 
for  delivery  this  season.  It  is  these  furnaces  that  are  ex- 
pected to  make  the  lean  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
valuable,  and  great  interest  attaches  to  the  results  of  their 
operation. 

At  least  two  more  iron  mines  are  to  be  opened  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Marquette  range  within  the  next 
few  years.  This  is  assured  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of 
the  North  Range  Mineral  Land  Company  to  lease  to  oper- 
ating concerns  two  valuable  tracts  west  of  the  American 
property  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  These  tracts  have  been 
explored  by  diamond  drills  and  are  known  to  contain  large 
bodies  of  ore.  Further  exploratory  work  will  be  undertaken 
shortly,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  develop- 
ment of  other  mines  will  be  the  outcome. 

The  North  Lake  Company  has  only  recently  been  or- 
ganized. It  is  capitalized  at  $500,000.  George  J.  Maas, 
Negaunee,  Mich.,  is  the  president,  and  associated  with  him 
in  the  directorate  are  R.  J.  Maas,  T.  C.  Yates,  \\'.  J.  Maas 
and  J.  H.  ^\■inter  of  Negaunee,  A.  E.  Maas  of  Milwaukee 
and  Joseph  Croze,  of  Houghton,  Mich.  One  diamond  drill 
hole  put  down  in  Section  38  is  the  deepest  ever  bored  in 
America.  From  surface  to  the  bottom  it  measures  3265  ft. 
♦  «  » . 

A  heavy  locomotive  truck  spring  bent  or  reversed 
through  its  own  camber  was  a  phenomenon  witnessed  at  the 
Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  apparatus  for  the  purpose  being  exhib- 
ited by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  no  spring  is  subjected  to  tliis  kind  of  treatment  in  actual 
service,  the  test  was  regarded  as  proving  that  a  vanadium 
steel  spring  is  capable  of  meeting  unusual  conditions  with- 
out destruction  or  impairment  of  its  properties  as  a  spring. 
Part  of  the  Carnegie  exhibit  was  in  the  space  of  the 
.\nierican  Vanadium  Company,  and  numerous  other  in- 
teresting results  secured  from  various  types  of  vanadium 
steel  were  shown. 


The  Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  Canton, 
Ohio,  has  been  reorganized.  W.  J.  Peyser,  formerly  vice- 
president,  is  now  president  and  sales  manager.  A.  O. 
Slentz,  formerly  general  manager,  is  now  also  vice-presi- 
dent. W.  H.  Cavnah,  who  was  president  and  treasurer,  is 
now  secretary  and  treasurer.  W.  S.  Yohe,  the  former  sec- 
retary, has  retired  from  the  company  and  will  engage  in 
the  factory  supply  business  in  Canton.  The  conpany  re- 
ports an  active  demand  for  sheet  metal  machinery.  Among 
recent  orders  received  was  one  from  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  and  another  from  Durbin,  South  Africa. 
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The  Kuppers  Gas  Producer 

A  German  Producer  with    Revolving  Grate  and 
Revolving  Shaft 

In  the  issue  of  Stahl  und  Eisen  for  April  20,  1911,  a 
description  is  given  of  a  new  gas  producer.  It  is  written 
by  Dr.  Mardus  of  the  Peine  Steel  Works,  wliere  the  orig- 
inal producer  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some 
time.     A  translation  in  abstract  is  given  below. 

The  producers  that  at  the  present  time  seem  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  most  successfully  are  of  the  revolving 
grate  type.  These  have  a  capacity  of  from  14  to  16  metric 
tons  in  24  hours,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  about  S'/z  ft. 
The  larger  number  of  different  kinds  of  these  producers 
show  material  differences  only  in  the  design  of  the  grate. 
The  Kuppers  producer  is  claimed  to  present,  important  ad- 
vance.    Its  internal  diameter  is  8  ft.  4->4  in. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  internal  construction  of  the  producer. 
It  may  be  seen  that  not  alone  the  grate  but  also  the  lower 


Fig.   1. 


-Section  of   the   Kuppers   Gas  Producer.    Dimensions   Are   in 
Millimeters. 


part  of  the  shaft  is  rotatetl,  the  rotation  b^-ing  in  opposite 
directions.  Through  this  double  movement,  the  column  of 
fuel  remains  at  rest.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  of  the 
usual  construction,  and  is  rigidly  connected  to  the  bell  and 
hopper.  There  is  a  water  seal  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  shaft,  that  also  serves  as  a  cold  water  tank  for 
the  double  water-cooled  casing  of  the  lower  rotating  part. 


Fig.    2. — The    Rotating    Mechanism    of    the    Kiippers    Gas    Producer. 


This  carries  several  knife-like  water-cooled  projections 
that  reach  into  tne  producer.  These  "slag  knives,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  arranged  in  a  slowly  ascending  spiral,  and, 
with  the  movement  of  the  shaft,  exert  a  certain  pressure 
vertically  downward  on  the  material  near  to  them.  The 
outer  casing  is  made  in  several  parts,  which  can  be  re- 
moved. This  makes  the  knives  easily  accessible,  should 
changes  or  repairs  become  necessary.  The  lower  part  of 
the  shaft.  Fig.  2,  is  rigidly  connected  to  a  very  strong  cast- 
iron  ring  resting  on  several  rollers.  This  ring,  in  its  turn, 
is  connected  to  a  toothed  ring,  through  which  the  turning 
movement  is  made.  The  rollers  carrying  the  shaft  are 
made  with  wide  flanges,  that  insure  a  good  centering  during 
tl-.e  turning  movement. 

The  cone-shaped  symmetrical  grate  is  formed  of  sep- 
arate cast-iron  rings,  bolted  together.  It  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3.  The  grate  has  similar  knife-shaped  projections  to  the 
casing  that  are  staggered,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
illustration.  To  prevent  them  from  burning  off,  the  air 
and  steam  mixture  is  blown  through  the  hollow  part  of  the 
grate  and  through  slots  near  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
knives.  The  air  and  steam  mixture  is  also  blown  through 
holes  distributed  over  the  entire  surface.  The  head  of  the 
grate  has  no  openings.  The  real  body  of  the  grate  is  pro- 
vided with  a  support  and  an  ash  pit  in  which  water  is  al- 
ways kept.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  dips  into  this  ash 
pit.  The  whole  rotating  system — grate,  support  and  ash  pit 
— rests  on  a  bearing  ring  that  in  its  turn  rests  on  rollers. 
The  ashes  are  removed  in  the  usual  way  by  a  shovel  fixed 
in  the  ash  pit. 

The  openings  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  grate  give 
a  very  uniform  distribution  of  air  over  the  entire  section 
of  the  producer.  The  tests  have  shown  that  these  open- 
ings are  so  situated  that  they  are  not  stopped  up  with 
ashes.  The  operation  of  the  knives  gives  a  porous  fuel 
bed,  whereby  the  carbon  and  oxygen  can  come  into  very 
intimate  contact,  and  gasification  can  take  place  most  ac- 
tively. The  column  of  fuel  can  slip  down  of  itself,  with- 
out finding  great  resistance,  which  brings  about  large 
fuel  consumption.  The  results  of  several  weeks'  run  at 
Peine  in  igio  are  given  in  the  table  herewith. 

Results  : 

Date.  Time. 

Dec      6 10:30a.m. 

Dec.     8   2:30  p.  m. 

"       "    3  :55  p.  m. 

Dec.     9 9:35  a.  m. 

"    2:30  p.  m. 

*'       "    3:55  p.  m. 

Dec.   10   9:25  a.  m. 

•■   2:35  p.  m. 

"       ",....    4:50  p.  m. 

Dec.  12    10:00  a.  m. 

••       "    2:25  p.m. 

"      "   4:05  p.  m. 

Dec.   13    9:50  a.  m. 

"    2:30  p.  m. 

"       "    4:00  p.  m. 

Dec.   14   10:10  a.  ra. 

"       "   2:15  p.  m. 

'•       "   3:55  p.  m. 

Dec.  13    9:20  a.  m. 

"    2:10  p.  m. 

"    4:05  p.  m. 

Dec.   16    9:30  a.  ra. 

*'       *'    9:35  a.  m. 

"       "    2:10  p.m. 

•'    2:20  p.  m. 

Dec    17    9:40  a.  m. 

•'   2:05  p.  m. 

Dec.  IS    9:35a.  m. 

"   9:40  a.  m. 

"       "    2:35  p.  m. 

Dec.  20    10:15  a.  m. 

"    3  :20  p.  m. 

Dec.  21    11:10  a.  m. 

"       "    2:45  p.  m. 

Dec.  22   9:35  a.  m. 

"      "   2:35  p.  m. 

Dec.  23   9:40  a.  m. 

"       "    2:35  p.  m. 

The  fuel  used  was  a  mixture  of  English  and  West- 
phalian  coal,  the  proportions  being  from  1:1  to  1:2.  The 
English  coal  was  a  non-caking  lean  variety  with  about  10 
per  cent.  ash.  and  so  much  dust  that  the  mixture  had  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  The  Westphalian  coal  was  a  strongly 
caking,  good  gas  coal  with  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  ash.  The 
average  air  blast  pressure  was  2'A  oz.  per  sq.  in.  The  heaf 
\alue  of  the  gas  was  l5;-3  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  The  highest 
moisture  content  was  9.74  gr.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  the  lowest 
7.65.  The  coal  consumed  was  22  to  24  metric  tons  in  24 
hours,  which  was  increased  when  necessary  to  26  or  28 
tons.  The  ash  was  said  to  be  free  from  combustion  con- 
stituents. 

The  speed  of  rotation  of  the  two  movable  parts,  grate 
and  shaft,  was  fixed  in  proper  relation  to  the  ainount  of 
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ash  in  the  fuel.  It  amounted  to  4  or  5  revolutions  in  24 
hours.  The  power  required  was  2.2  hp.  The  amount  of 
poking  required  Vas  very  small,  and  was  restricted  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fuel  bed.  On  this  account  the  pokers 
could  be  made  shorter,  lighter  and  easier  to  handle.  The 
steam  addition  could  he  so  regulated  that  the  gas,  contain- 
ing 10  to  II  per  cent,  hydrogen,  only  had  from  7.65  to  g.74 
gr.  of  moisture  per  cu.  ft.  The  low  moisture  is  proof  of 
the  intimate  contact  of  the  air  and  steam  mixture  with  the 
fuel  and  the  even  porosity  of  the  fuel  bed. 

The  producer  served  a  35-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  and 
the  proportion  of  pig  iron  in  the  charge  was  lowered  from 


Fig.    3. — The    Grate    of    the    Kuppers    Gas    Producer. 

22  to  18  per  cent.  At  the  time  that  necessary  repairs  were 
made  to  the  open-hearth  furnace,  the  producer  was  cooled 
down  and  emptied  sufficiently  to  examine  the  upper  part  o£ 
the  grate.  The  openings  for  the  air  and  steam  were  found 
to  be  entirely  open  and  no  burning  away  was  noticed, 
showing  that  the  cooling  by  the  air  and  steam  was  suffi- 
cient. 

The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  Kuppers 
producer, .based  on  the  tests: 

1.  Large  amount  of  coal  can  be  gasified. 

2.  Uniform  gasification  with  uniform  and  good  compo- 
sition of  the  gas  produced. 

3.  Continuous  and  automatic  removal  of  the  ash. 

4.  Great   efficiency   of   operation   and   very   simple   and 
greatly  lowered  hand  labor. 

5.  Very  complete  consimiption  of  the  fuel. 

G.  B.  \v. 
♦-•-• 

Needed  Standard  for  Sheet  Steel 


A  Feature  of  President  Souther's  Address  Before  the  Society 
of  Automobile  Engineers 


In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  15,  Henry 
Souther,  of  the  Henry  Souther  Engineering  Company, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  work  of  the  sheet 
steel  division  of  the  society,  and  the  old  question  which 
the  committee  had  stirred  up  in  respect  to  the  finding  and 
adoption  of  a  metal  gauge. 

There  exist  in  widespread  use  six  systems  of  gauges, 
he  explained,  and  several  others  are  used  to  some  extent. 
There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a  gauge 
rather  than  of  naming  of  thickness  by  inches  or  fractions 
thereof.  Those  deeply  in  the  rut  in  the  use  of  gauges  can- 
not conceive  of  any  means  of  getting  away  from  such  use. 
They  see  complication  rather  than  simplicity  if  gauges 
are  abandoned,  and  state  that  were  gauges  abandoned  the 
nuinber  of  different  thicknesses  called  for  would  increase 
and  that  the  number  of  dies  or  rolls  or  mandrels  necessary 
to  produce  wires,  sheets  or  tubes  would  increase  enor- 
mously. 

President  Souther  said  that,  after  reading  the  volumi- 
nous  correspondence   relating   to  the   committee  work,  he 


thouiiht  an  adoption  of  standard  d.fferences  between  thick- 
nesses might  ehminate  the  necessity  for  a  gauge.  Material 
ordered  not  conforming  to  these  differences  would  then 
be  special  material,  not  of  standard  thickness  and  there- 
fore of  special  price. 

Basis  for  Thickness  Measurements 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason,  he  suggested,  why 
o.ooi  in.  should  not  be  the  basis  of  all  measurements  re- 
lating to  the  thickness  of  sheets,  wire  or  tubular  metal. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  refer  to  nine  hundred  thousandths 
thick  at  one  extreme  of  the  table  and  perhaps  split  thou- 
sandths at  the  other  extreme,  but  this  would  be  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  and  little  hardship  even  at  that. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  gauges  in  common  use  are  founded 
on  different  principles;  one,  for  example,  especially  for 
metals  like  copper,  brass  and  the  like ;  another,  based  upon 
the  weight  of  a  given  area  of  sheet  metal,  and  another  upon 
measurement  in  fractions  of  an  inch.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  one  system  of  ineasurement  or  gauge, 
if  a  gauge  be  necessary,  should  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
metal,  whether  copper,  aluminum,  iron,  or  steel,  in  sheet, 
wire  or  tubular  form. 

In  considering  the  whole  subject,  Mr.  Souther  contin- 
ued, one  is  led  to  the  thought  that  all  interests  in  the 
United  States  should  be  consulted ;  the  engineering  socie- 
ties, the  large  manufacturers  of  wire  and  sheet  metal,  the 
large  users  of  such  materials  and  the  government  as  an 
accepted  authority  for  all  standards.  No  decision  would  be 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon  without  the  support 
of  all  these  interests. 

The  Need  of  an  International   Standard 

Then  the  thought  naturally  leads  to  the  desirability  of 
an  international  conference.  There  are  various  gauges 
peculiar  to  European  countries ;  but  one  is  immediately 
confronted  by  the  metric  system — the  standard  of  Europe 
— and  an  international  standard  seems  out  of  the  question 
without  the  added  complication  of  a  table  of  equivalents: 
English  to  metric,  inches  to  millimeters.  Our  producers 
of  metal  are  obliged  to  know  the  foreign  gauges  because 
they  export  much  material  to  foreign  markets.  Conse- 
quently even  though  an  American  standard  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  only  an  incomplete  standard  after  all ;  not  inter- 
national. 

To  get  action,  he  emphasized  that  all  in  the  United 
States  interested  should  push  to  a  point  ready  for  adop- 
tion a  system  of  naming  thickness,  and  that,  when  such  a 
system  is  agreed  upon  by  all  concerned,  the  results  be 
used  to  replace  all  other  means  of  measurement  where  the 
English  measure  is  standard.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
start  an  international  system,  it  was  his  belief  that  if  some 
report  on  some  standard  be  offered  for  adoption  quicker 
action  would  be  obtained  than  trying  to  get  all  concerned 
to  move  forward  at  the  same  time. 

Programme  for  Securing  the  Standard 

The  work  properly  started  by  the  society  may,  when 
completed,  be  properly  placed  before  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  by  that 
Bureau  before  the  other  interests  involved  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  probable  that  some  action  could  be  obtained 
in  a  relatively  short  time  by  such  a  programme. 

Society's  Specifications  for  Iron  and  Steel 

In  referring  to  the  iron  and  steel  division  of  the  society 
President  Souther  mentioned  that  specificatir>ns  for  engi- 
neers, to  aid  them  in  the  proper  selection  of  materials,  and 
for  purchasing  agents,  to  assist  them  in  the  proper  pur- 
chase of  materials,  have  been  supplied  to  the  members. 
The  specifications  cover  principally  chemical  analyses.  The 
producer  understands  what  the  consumer  wants,  and  the 
consumer  ought  to  know  what  he  wants  before  he  places 
the  order.  There  is  no  complication  of  physical  require- 
ments or  anything  else  that  could  possihfy  be  antagonistic 
to  the  chemical  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  specifications  as  to  chemical  limits, 
instructions  have  been  prepared  as  to  heat  treatments, 
definitions  of  terms  relating  to  physical  characteristics  and 
general  information.  They  are  not  to  be  coupled  with  the 
purchasing  specifications  proper.  It  is  not  possible  to  print 
anything  that  will  answer  without  variation  in  every  in- 
stance, but  it  is  better  to  put  these  heat  treatments  before 
the  members  than  to  leave  them  in  absolute  ignorance. 
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Air  Compressor  Regulation 

Application  Where  a  Large  Number  of  Pneumatic 
Took  Are  Regularly  or  Intermittently  Used 


BY    C.    A.    TUPPER,    MILWALIKEE,    WIS. 


In  connection  with  the  compressed  air  systems  of  any- 
large  foundry,  machine  shop,  mine  or  quarry,  there  is 
usuallj'  provided  an  air  reservoir  supplied  directly  from 
the  compressor  plant  and  distributing  it  through  various 
lines  of  piping  to  the  pneumatic  tools  or  other  apparatus 
for  which  it  is  required.  The  demands  made  upon  this 
receiver  necessarily  fluctuate.  As,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  maintain  a  uniform  working  pressure  for  the 
tools,  without  developing  one  far  above  normal  and  al- 
lowing the  excess  to  blow  ofif,  a  regulator  for  the  com- 
pressor is  installed,  so  designed  as  to  be  immediately 
sensitive    to    any    material    drop    in    pressure    within    the 


Governor  Collar 


Fig.  1. — Details  of  a  New  Type  of  Pressure  Regulator  Used  on  Air 

Compressors    Built    by    the    AUis-Chalmers    Company, 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

receiver  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  an  over- 
supply.     The  latter  is  the  more  difficult  problem. 

When  the  pressure  exceeds  the  limit  fixed  for  the 
system,  the  regulator  operates  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
air  supplied  to  the  receiver  by  one  or  a  combination  of 
tlie  following  methods :  Throttling  the  air  inlet  to  the 
compressor,  unloading,  throttling  the  steam  inlet  to  the 
engine,  or  causing  an  earlier  cut-off  in  the  steam  cylinders 
of  the  engine.  With  the  first  of  these  methods,  which  is 
very  uneconomical,  and  with  the  second,  used  mainly 
for  blowing  engines  at  smelters,  the  compressor  or  blower 
runs  at  constant  speed ;  while,  with  the  third  and  fourth 
the  object  is  accomplished  by  varying  speed  of  the  unit 
to   suit   the   pressure   and   the   volume   of   air   required. 

In  connection  with  the  two  last  named,  a  number  of 
leading  compressor  builders  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  recently  been  working  along  nearly  parallel 
lines,  with  good  results.  The  centrifugal  ball  governor 
and  air  pressure*  regulator  illustrated  herewith,  which, 
when  examined  by  the  writers,  were  operating  in  the 
power  plant  of  a  large  metal  workin.g  establishment,  af- 
ford a  combination  that  illustrates  clearly  one  very  ef- 
ficient means  of  solving  the  problem  usually  involved. 

The  regulator  controls  the  speed  of  the  compressor 
unit,  and  consequently  the  discharge  pressure  of  the  air 
delivered  to  the  receiver,  up  to  the  limit  determined  upon, 
including  an  overlif t ;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  the  speed 
should  tend  to  rise  above  the  last  named   limit,  the  gov- 


ernor comes  into  play  to  prevent  racing.  The  latter  is  a 
fly-ball  governor,  of  improved  design,  driven  by  belt  from 
the  the  main  shaft,  with  the  usual  rods  tp  the  knock-off 
cams  of  the  valve  gear  of  the  Corliss  engine  which  forms 
the  steam  end  of  the  compressor  unit. 

Constructional  and  Operating  Details 

In  Fig.  I  may  be  seen  the  details  of  this  comljination. 
Air  pressure  from  the  receiver  is  transmitted  through  the 
piping  a,  and  an  oil  cylinder,  b,  to  the  oil  contained  in 
another  cylinder,  c,  which  is  movable.  This  cylinder  in- 
closes a  fixed  piston,  d.  When  pressed  downward  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  oil,  the  cvlinder  c  meets  a  counter 


Fig.   2. — The    Regulator   in    Position   on   an    Engine. 

pressure  from  a  compression  spring,  e,  which  is  placed 
around  and  underneath,  thus  forcing  the  cylinder  back 
again  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  the  system  has  been  re- 
stored by  equalizing  the  pressure.  The  cylinder  actuates, 
in  turn,  a  floating  lever,  f,  which  is  pivoted  on  its  upper 
extremity  and  also  attached  to  the  cam  rods.  Th.e  posi- 
tion of  the  lever  can  be  best  observed  in  Fig.  2,  which 
shows  an  installation  of  the  regulation.  If  the  demand 
for  compressed  air  at  the  tools  or  elsewhere  in  the 
system  is  lessened,  the  receiver  pressure  will  be  increased 
to  above  normal,  the  cylinder  inclosing  the  fixed  piston  will 
be  depressed,  taking  with  it  the  pivot  point  of  the  floating 
lever,  and  the  latter,  by  its  connection  with  the  knock-off 
cams,  causes  an  earlier  cut-off  in  the  steam  cylinders,  thus 
slowing  down  the  entire   compressor  unit.     In   a   similar 
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Fig.    3.— Diagram    Showing   Working   of    Floating   Levers. 

design  the  same  object  is  effected  by  a  movable  piston 
and  a  fixed  cylinder,  the  arrangement  otherwise  being 
practically  the  same.  With  slower  speed,  the  regulator  is 
restored  to  its  normal  position.  When  the  pressure  in  the 
receiver  falls  off.  so  as  to  call  for  a  greater  supply  of  air 
and  the  consequent  speeding  up  of  the  compressor  unit, 
the  action  of  the  regulator  is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  that 
above  indicated. 
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The  movement  of  the  floating  lever,  with  the  positions 
for  normal  running  pressure,  early  or  late  cut-off  and 
the  working  lift  of  the  governor  collar,  overlift,  etc.,  is 
diagramatically  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  regulator  has  a 
wide  range  of  speed,  the  variation  being  from  about  10 
to  I.  Cards  taken  from  compressors  which  have  been 
equipped  with  it  show  that  a  variation  of  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  air  pressure  is  sufficient  to  change  from  full 
speed  to  practically  no  speed,  and  the  control  is  so  auto- 
matic as  to  require  no  attendance  after  the  steam  is  once 
turned  on.  With  the  safet}'  devices  anj'  running  away  of 
the  engine  is  avoided,  should  an  air  pipe  break  or  such  an 
undue  quantity  of  air  be  taken  from  the  receiver  as  to 
cause  an  instant  drop  in  pressure.  The  unit  can  be  kept 
at  the  maximum  speed,  under  full  control,  and  run  up 
to  that  point  immediately  after  starting,  without  requiring 
the  engineer  to  stand  at  the  throttle  and  gradually  allow 
pressure  to  develop. 

The  governor  follows  the  same  general  principle  as  the 
Weiss  governor,  except  that  springs  are  used  instead  of 
weights  and  that  the  mechanism  at  its  top  position  is 
very  sensitive.  The  principal  difference  betw'een  this 
governor  and  former  types  of  purely  static  governors  lies 
in  the  separation  of  its  stroke  into  two  distinct  divisions. 
The  lower  part,  which  controls  the  working  revolutions 
of  the  engine,  has  such  a  range  of  movement  for  normal 
operating  speed  that  the  steam  inlet  valves  are  always 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  regulating  mechanism, 
while  the  upper  part  only  operates  in  case  of  an  emergency' 
likely  to  cause  disaster.  Static  governors  ordinarilj-  have 
a  safety  stop,  consisting  of  some  such  device  as  blocks 
or  weights  on  the  cut-off  cams,  which  come  into  action 
in  case  the  governor  sleeve  rises  above  the  allowable 
maximum  and  thus  shut  off  the  admission  of  steam  en- 
tirely. This  arrangement  is  admirable  where  approxi- 
mately constant  speed  is  required  but  for  ordinary  air 
compressor  service,  with  the  frequent  overloads  and  violent 
fluctuations  incidental  thereto,  it  is  hardly  dependable 
enough,  as,  by  acting  unexpectedly  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments, it  is  liable  to  cause  derangement  of  the  entire  pneu- 
matic system. 

\\'ith  the  improved  designs  that  are  now  current, 
mechanisms  like  the  above  have  all  of  the  advantages  and 
none  of  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  static  governor,  since 
as  soon  as  the  sleeve  reaches  the  highest  point  for  normal 
operation  .it  holds  the  unit  there  as  long  as  there  is  not 
the  full  required  volume  and  pressure  in  the  receiver, 
thereby  securing  maximum  operating  economy..  One  of 
the  German  firms  which  is  working  along  these  lines 
states  that,  with  the  use  of  its  apparatus,  the  regulation 
can  be  so  effected  as  to  correspond  exactly  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  system  at  any  time ;  that,  under  the 
control  of  the  automatic  governor,  the  compressor  unit 
can  neither  run  away  or  stand  still,  and  that  the  discharge 
pressure  is  maintained  at  the  desired  volume  without 
noticeable  speed  variation.  Considerable  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the   fact  that  its  sj'Stem  is  pseudo-astatic. 

This  comparatively  recent  development  is  also  of  in- 
terest for  the  reason  that  it  foreshadows,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  still  greater  efficiency  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  compressed  air  plants.  Until 
within  a  few  years  past,  very  little  attention  was  paid 
in  foundries,  shops  or  mills  to  possible  economies  or 
increased  efficiency  in  their  pneumatic  systems ;  but  the 
largely  extended  scope  of  the  latter  has  aroused  greater 
interest  in  them  and  led  to  the  working  out  of  con- 
sderably  modernized  methods.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  there  is  still  room  for  betterment,  all  along  the  line, 
while  taking  due  advantage  of  the  improved  designs  and 
systems  gradually  brought  out. 


The  Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkesburg.  Pa.,  has 
twice  recently  been  the  unfortunate  victim  of  bad  proof- 
reading in  the  columns  of  The  Iron  Age.  The  name  has 
been  printed  "Parkersburg"  instead  of  "Parkesburg."  The 
company  manufactures  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  and  has 
been  in  existence  nearly  40  years,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly 
known  in  the  iron  trade.  It  is  most  regrettable  tjiat  the 
name  of  such  a  company  should  be  incorrectly  printed  in 
a  paper  like  The  Iron  Age,  which  should,  presumably,  be 
well  informed  regarding  manufacturers  of  such  long 
standing. 


Lake  Superior  Mining  Curtailment 

M.\SQUEiTE,  Mich.,  June  17,  1911. — The  curtailment  of 
operations  at  the  mines  of  Oglebay,  Xorton  &  Co.,  which 
previously  had  affected  two  properties  on  the  Menominee 
range,  has  extended  to  the  Wisconsin  portion  of  the 
Gogebic  district.  The  Ottawa  property  west  of  Hurley  has 
been  closed.  In  the  neighborhood  of  175  men  have  been 
made  idle.  The  mine  has  a  stockpile  of  50,000  tons,  and 
until  this  ore  has  been  sold  and  moved  it  is  not  expected 
that  operations  will  be  resumed.  The  pumps  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mine  have  been  taken  out  and  the  workings  will  be 
permitted  to  fill  with  water  as  far  as  the  eighth  level. 

Additional  retrenchments  have  been  made  on  the  Mar- 
quette range.  The  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Company's  Port- 
land mine  in  the  Michigamme  district  has  discontinued  both 
mining  and  stripping  operations,  and  will  not  resume  until 
the  iron  trade  experiences  material  improvement.  The 
Portland  is  an  open-cut  property,  active  only  in  summer. 
It  produces  a  limonite  ore  of  low  grade,  lean  in  iron  and 
high  in  phosphorus,  for  w^hich  in  times  such  as  these  there 
is   little   or   no   demand. 

The  Republic  Iron.&  Steel  Company  has  materially 
scaled  down  operations  in  the  Xegaunee  district  of  the 
Marquette  range.  It  has  a  group  of  three  properties  in  this 
field — the  Cambria,  Lily  and  Hartford — all  on  the  south 
side  of  Teal  Lake.  The  Cambria  has  been  closed,  affecting 
125  men.  The  Lily  is  employing  only  50  men,  and  the  Hart- 
ford about  the  same  number.  It  was  at  the  Hartford  that 
the  disastrous  fire  costing  seven  lives  recently  took  place, 
and  the  onl}'  work  now  in  progress  there  is  that  of  re- 
pairing the  damaged  shaft.  No  mining  has  been  done  since 
the  fire,  and  none  is  likely  until  the  business  outlook 
brightens. 

Corrigan,  McKinney  &  Co.  have  closed  the  Baker  mine 
at  Stambaugh,  Menominee  range,  and  will  permit  the 
workings  to  fill  with  water.  Eighty  men  were  on  the  pay- 
roll. Most  of  the  ore  hoisted  latterly  has  come  from  the 
adjoining  Tully  tract.  This  latter  property  is  now  being 
developed,  however,  shaft  sinking  being  in  progress,  and 
it  probably  w-ill  handle  its  own  production  in  the  future. 
The  Baker  will  be  out  of  commission  until  the  iron  market 
improves. 

Another  mine  that  has  been  added  to  the  idle  list  is  the 
Florence  property,  at  Florence,  Menominee  range,  oper- 
ated by  Ladenberg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  has 
70.000  tons  of  ore  in  stock,  none  of  which  has  been  sold. 
The  mine  was  employing  160  men.  Some  of  these  have  been 
transferred  to  the  company's  large  farm  near  the  village, 
where  considerable  improvement  work  will  be  carried  out; 
others  have  been  sent  to  the  Bates  property,  in  the  Iron 
River  district,  where  a  new  mine  is  being  opened,  and  still 
others  have  been  added  to  the  forces  employed  in  explora- 
tory operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  The  greater 
number  of  men  have,  however,  been  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  pumps  are  retained  in  commission,  keeping  the  work- 
ings free  of  water,  and  there  will  be  no  delay,  once  opera- 
tions are  ordered  to  be  resumed. 

At  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's  Penn  group  of  mines 
in  the  Norway- Vulcan  district  of  the  Menominee  range, 
where  the  working  force  recently  was  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  150  men,  the  employees  retained  on  the  payroll  are 
on  duty  only  four  days  each  week.  Underground  operations 
at  the  Norway  mine  have  been  suspended  entirely. 

The  curtailment  of  mining  work  is,  of  course,  affecting 
railroad  traff.c  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Only  one  rail- 
road, the  Great  Northern,  is  particularly  busy,  and  this  is 
because  of  the  Hill  contract  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  traffic  has  fallen  off  especially  on  those 
lines  serving  the  Marquette,  Menominee  and  Gogebic 
ranges.  As  a  result  fewer  train  crews  are  emploj^ed  than 
in  any  season  for  a  number  of  years.  Conductors  and 
engineers  have  been  demoted  to  the  brakes  and  the  fire- 
box, respectively ;  section  men,  firemen  and  brakemen  have 
been  laid  off.  and  only  such  repair  work  is  being  done  as  is 
absolutely  necessary.  On  the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  to  quote  one  case 
in  point,  upward  of  100  employees  have  been  throw-n  out  of 
work  the  past  fortnight.  At  Channing  the  jimction  where 
the  ore  trains  are  transferred  to  the  tracks  of  the  Escanaba 
&  Lake  Superior  Railroad  for  conveyance  to  the  shipping 
port  at  North  Escanaba,  the  dispatcher's  office  has  been 
closed. 
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Thermits 


Can   Be    Produced    in    Almost   Infinite   Variety 


BV     WILLIAM    E.     HULBERT.* 


Probably  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The  Iron  Age 
are  familiar  with  the  thermit  process  of  welding,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  are  aware  that  there  are  a 
great  many  different  kinds  of  thermit  in  general  use.  The 
composition  generally  called  thermit  is  a  mixture  of 
aluminum  and  iron  oxide,  and  on  reaction  gives  super- 
heated liquid  steel.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
known  thermit,  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  others. 
Some  are  extremely  valuable  commercially  and  scientific- 
ally,  while   others   are   not   so   important. 

.\  good  definition  of  a  thermit  would  be  the  following : 
A  thermit  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  a  metallic  oxide, 
sulphide  or  chloride  with  finely  divided  aluminum  in 
such  proportions  that  the  aluminum  on  reaction  will  en- 
tirely reduce  the  metallic  element  from  the  oxide.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a  great  many  thermit  compounds 
are  made  possible  under  this  definition,  but  the  rule  does 
not  apply  to  all  oxides,  sulphides  and  chlorides,  as  in  some 
cases  the  metallic  element  to  be  reduced  has  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  quite  as  high  as  the  aluminum,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  no  thermit  reaction  can  be  made  to  take  place. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Thermit  Reaction 

The  foundation  of  the  thermit  reaction  is  the  at- 
traction of  aluminum  for  oxygen.  If  this  attraction  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  attraction  of  some  other 
element  for  oxygen,  then  the  thermit  reaction  is  a  very 
rapid  one  and  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  set  free.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attraction  of  the  aluminum  for  the  oxygen 
is  not  so  great  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  other  metal- 
lic element,  then  a  reaction  will  still  take  place,  but 
it  will  be  very  much  slower  and  in  some  cases  so  slow  that 
it  is  kept  going  only  with  difficulty.  In  this  case  very 
little  heat  is  evolved. 

An  e.xample  of  such  a  reaction  can  be  had  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  iron  thermit,  consisting  of  iron  oxide  and 
aluminum,  which  burns  very  fast.  Half  a  minute  is 
usually  sufficient  for  almost  any  quantity  of  thermit  to 
be  brought  into  reaction.  On  this  account  the  temperature 
of  the  resulting  mixture  is  extremely  high,  being  esti- 
mated at  5400  deg.  F. 

If,  now,  we  use  ferrotitanium  thermit,  we  find  that 
a  reaction  is  extremely  slow,  so  that  the  resulting  metal 
hardly  remains  in  the  liquid  state  any  time  at  all;  the  heat 
evolved  is,  therefore,   very  slight. 

If  a  mixture  of  pure  titanium  oxide  and  aluminum  be 
used,  no  reaction  can  be  had  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  titanium  has  an  affinity  for  oxygen  almost  as 
high  as  aluminum.  The  only  way  that  a  reaction  can 
be  made  to  take  place  is  to  mix  the  titanium  oxide  with 
iron  oxide  and  aluminum,  in  which  case  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  1  eaction  between  the  iron  oxide  and  aluminum 
helps  to  melt  up  the  titanium,  so  that  eventually  the  en- 
tire mass  is  brought  into  reaction  at  once.  In  this  way 
ferrotitanium  is  produced  instead  of  pure  titanium,  and 
for  ordinary  commercial  purposes  ferrotitanium  is  con- 
siderably more  desirable  than  the  pure,  so  that  this  limita- 
tion of  the  thermit   reaction   is  really  beneficial. 

Among  the  various  thermits  which  are  used  commer- 
cially might  be  mentioned  the  following :  Iron  thermit 
(the  well-known  welding  compound),  nickel  thermit, 
manganese  thermit,  chromium  thermit,  ferrotitanium 
thermit,  ferrovanadium  thermit,  ferro-boron  thermit,  fer- 
ro-molybdenum  thermit,  as  well  as  thermits  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  special  alloys  between  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  metals,  such  as  manganese-tin, 
manganese-zinc,  chromium-molybdenum,  manganese-titani- 
um, chromium-copper,  molybdenum-nickel,  etc. 

Ferrotitanium  the  Most  Important  Alloy 

Of  all  of  the  metals  and  alloys  produced  by  these 
thermits  probably  the  most  important  at  the  present  time 
is  ferrotitanium.  This  alloy  is  a  light  grayish  metal,  is 
hard  and  brittle  in  character,  and  contains  from  20  to  25 
per   cent,    titanium,   3   to   5   per   cent,    aluminum    and   the 


•Manager  of  Sales,  Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  90  West  Street, 
New    York. 


rast  iron.  The  other  impurities  are  so  small  in  propor- 
tion as  to  be  negligible.  The  aluminum  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  impurity  as  it  helps  the  solubility  of  the 
alloy  materially  when  added  to  steel  or  iron.  Of  course, 
being  produced  by  the  thermit  reaction,  the  alloy  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  carbon,  which  is  a  very  great  advant- 
age, as  wherever  carbon  is  present  it  combines  with  the 
titanium  to  form  titanium  carbide,  which  dissolves  with 
great  difficulty  in  iron  or  steel,  and  considerable  of  the 
titanium  is,  therefore,  wasted.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that 
where  a  ferrotitanium  alloy  contains  as  much  as  from 
5  to  8  per  cent,  carbon  at  least  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
titanium  content  is  wasted  in  the  form  of  titanium  car- 
bide. In  the  case  of  an  alloy  produced  by  the  thermit 
reaction  all  this  waste  is  entirely  eliminated,  while  an 
additional  advantage  is  gained  through  the  higher  specific 
gravity  of  the  thermit  product  over  that  produced  in 
the  electric  furnace  or  by  other  methods.  This  higher 
specific  gravity  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  per- 
mits of  the  alloy  sinking  into  the  iron  or  steel  treated 
and  avoids  any  danger  of  its  floating  on  top  and  being 
wasted  in  the  slag. 

Ferrotitanium  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  most 
generally  used  purifying  agents  for  iron  and  steel  in  the 
metallurgical  field.  Its  beneficial  effect  is  due  primarily 
to  its  deoxidizing  action  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  any  nitrogen  that  may  be 
present  in  the  molten  steel  or  iron.  Titanium  destroys  the 
very  harmful  iron  oxide,  forming  titanium  oxide,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  nitrogen,  forming  cyanonitride  and  nitride  of 
titanium,  which  pass  into  the  slag.  Titanium  also  acts 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
forming  titanium  sulphide  and  phosphate  of  titanium, 
respectively. 

In  practice,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  ferrotitanium 
need  be  used,  and  for  ordinary  purifying  purposes  an  ad- 
dition of  from  0.05  to  0.2  per  cent,  of  titanium  content, 
or  2J/2  to  10  lb.  of  the  alloy  (20  to  25  per  cent,  titanium), 
per  1000  lb.  of  metal  is  sufficient.  In  iron  and  steel 
foundry  practice  an  addition  of  from  2  to  3  lb.  of  alloy 
per  1000  lb.  of  metal  is,  in  most  cases,  all  that  is  needed. 
In  making  special  steel  products  which  have  to  withstand 
high  physical  tests,  such  as  rails,  high-grade  castings  and 
special  steels,  somewhat  more  of  the  ferrotitanium  is 
required. 

Chromium  and  Vanadium  Ne.xt  Most   Importcmt 

Xext  to  ferrotitanium  probably  the  most  important 
metals  are  chromium  and  vanadium.  Chromium  is  pro- 
duced in  the  pure  state  97  to  98  per  cent,  and  free  from 
carbon.  \'anadium,  however,  is  produced  as  ferro-va- 
nadium  with  a  vanadium  content  running  from  30  to 
35  per  cent. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  these  metals  for  alloying  pur- 
poses is  now  so  generally  recognized  and  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  touch  on  them  here.  But  the 
thermit  metals  and  alloys  possess  the  advantage  over  the 
other  metals  to  be  obtained  on  the  market  that  they 
are  free  from  carbon,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  add 
as  much  or  as  little  of  them  to  the  iron  or  steel  bath  as 
may  be  desired  without  danger  of  increasing  the  carbon 
content  thereof.  Another  advantage,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  being  free  from  carbon  they  dissolve  more  readily 
than   alloys   which   contain   carbon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  the  thermit 
reaction  is  the  addition  of  ferrotitanium  thermit  to 
cast  iron.  In  this  case  the  ferrotitanium  is  actually  pro- 
duced under  the  surface  of  the  iron  treated,  and  is,  there- 
fore, set  free  in  the  nascent  state.  In  practice,  the  ferro- 
titanium thermit  is  put  up  in  sheet  iron  cans,  with  which 
is  also  packed  a  small  amount  of  ignition  powder.  These 
cans  when  used  are  attached  to  a  wrought  iron  or  steel 
rod  about  H  in.  in  diameter  and  plunged  into  the  ladle 
containing  the  molten  steel  or  iron  which  it  is  desired  to 
treat.  The  heat  of  the  molten  metal  ignites  the  ignition 
powder,  which  in  turn  starts  the  ferrotitanium  thermit 
reaction.  .\  seething  motion  will  be  seen  in  the  ladle,  and 
the  iron  or  steel  treated  will  undergo  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  temperature.  In  the  case  of  cast  iron  it  will 
show  a  white  heat,  almost  as  of  steel. 

At  the  end  of  the  operation  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  treated  metal  has  been  increased  to  a 
marked  degree,  while  the  castings  poured  will  be  of  denser 
grain   and  greater  strength.     The   process  is   exceedingly 
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valuable  where  it  is  desired  to  pour  thin  or  intricate 
castings,  or  for  castings  which  are  required  to  show  a 
smooth  finish  and  fine  grain,  particularly  hydraulic  fit- 
tings, cylinders  for  engines,  air  compressors,  etc.,  and 
for  any  other  work  where  a  high-grade  casting  is  required. 
To  those  interested  in  metallurgy  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  various  thermits  mentioned  above  are  quite  as  im- 
portant in  their  way  as  the  welding  thermit,  or  iron 
thermit,  with  which  the  general  public  is  most  familiar. 


The  Ohio  Workmen's  Compensation   Law 

The  Green  workmen's  compensation  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature,  was  signed  by  Governor  Harmon 
June  16  and  is  now  a  law.  It  will  go  into  effect  January  i, 
191 2.  This  law  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
compensation  acts  that  has  been  adopted  in  this  country. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  two  compensation  bills  were  introduced,  one 
of  which  was  indorsed  by  employers  and  the  other  was 
favored  by  organized  labor.  Various  amendments  were 
made  and  the  law  as  enacted  represents  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

The  Ohio  compensation  law  applies  to  employers  of 
five  or  more  men,  but  leaves  it  optional  with  the  employer 
whether  he  shall  make  payment  to  the  compensation  fund 
and  come  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  Hability  board 
of  awards,  which  shall  make  payments  for  injury  and 
death.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  three  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor.  The  members  are  allowed  an- annual 
salary  of  $5,000  each  and  are  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  board.  Provision  is  also  made  for  inspect- 
ors, examiners  and  other  assistants  that  will  make  a  com- 
plete organization. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  awards  shall  classi- 
fy employments  with  respect  to  their  degree  of  hazard, 
and  determine  the  risks  of  the  different  classes  and  fix  the 
premium  for  each  class,  making  it  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  state  insurance  fund  for  the  compensa- 
tion provided  for  and  to  create  such  surplus  as  is  needed. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  premiums  for  the  insurance  fund 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  and  10  per  cent,  by  his 
workmen,  the  employers  being  authorized  to  deduct  the  10 
per  cent,  from  the  pay  roll  of  their  employees. 

An  employer  who  comes  under  the  operation  of  the  law 
by  paying  the  assessments  into  the  state  insurance  fund  and 
who  posts  notices  conspicuously  about  his  place  of  business 
that  he  is  paying  premiums  into  this  fund  shall  not  be 
liable  for  damages  for  injury  or  death  of  his  workmen 
under  the  common  law  or  statutes.  An  exception,  however, 
is  made  in  case  injury  or  death  has  been  caused  by  the 
willful  act  of  the  employer  or  an  agent,  or  from  the  failure 
of  the  employer  or  his  agents  to  comply  with  municipal 
ordinances  or  state  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  life  or 
safety  of  employees.  Then  nothing  in  the  compensation  law 
shall  affect  the  civil  liability  of  such  employer,  but  the 
employee  may  at  his  option  claim  compensation  under  the 
law  or  institute  suit  in  the  court  for  damages.  If  the  em- 
ployee asks  for  an  award  from  the  board  he  cannot  later, 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  bring  suit  for  damages  un- 
less the  board  has  refused  to  award  him  anything.  In  that 
case  he  can  bring  suit  in  the  civil  courts  in  the  regular 
way,  first  fihng  an  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  board 
within  30  days  and  then  a  petition  within  the  ne.xt  30  days, 
making  the  board  the  defendant.  If  a  judgment  for  dam- 
ages is  allowed  by  court  or  jury  it  shall  be  paid  by  the 
board  out  of  the  state  insurance  fund.  An  employer  who 
does  not  elect  to  pay  the  premiums  provided  into  the  state 
insurance  fund  shall  be  liable  to  his  employees  for  dam- 
ages suffered  from  personal  injuries  caused  by  the  wrong- 
ful act,  neglect  or  default  of  an  employer  or  his  agent,  and 
if  sued  for  damages  is  not  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
common  law  defenses  of  fellow  servant,  assumed  risk  or 
contributory  negligence. 

The  schedule  of  awards  is  as  follows : 

For  partial  or  temporary  disability,  two-thirds  of  the 
impairment  of  the  workman's  earning  capacity  during  the 
continuance  thereof,  nfit  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $12  per 
week,  and  not  to  continue  for  over  six  years  or  to  exceed 
$3,400.  If  the  employee's  wages  were  less  than  $5  a  week 
he  is  to  receive  his  full  wages. 


For  permanent  total  disabihty,  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  $12  or  less  than  $5  per 
week,  to  continue  until  death.  Full  wages  shall  be  paid  if 
the  employee's  wages  were  less  than  $5  per  week. 

The  board  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  award  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200  for  medical  services. 

In  case  injury  causes  death  within  two  years,  payments 
are  to  be  made  as  follows:  If  there  are  no  dependents  the 
disbursements  are  to  be  limited  to  medical  services  and  a 
maximum  of  $150  for  funeral  expenses.  If  there  are 
wholly  dependent  persons  at  the  time  of  the  death  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly  wages, 
which  shall  continue  from  the  date  of  the  death  to  six 
years  after  the  date  of  the  injury,  but  not  to  exceed  $3,400 
or  be  less  than  $1,500.  If  there  are  partially  dependent  per- 
sons the  payment  shall  be  twp-thirds  of  the  average  wages 
and  shall  continue  for  all  or  such  portions  of  six  years 
after  date  of  injury  as  the  board  may  determine,  but  not 
to  exceed  $3,400.  When  there  is  more  than  one  dependent 
the  board  is  to  determine  how  the  fund  is  to  be  divided. 
If  the  injured  employee  was  of  such  age  and  experience 
when  injured  that  under  natural  conditions  his  wages  would 
be  expected  to  increase  that  fact  may  be  considered  in  ar- 
riving at  his  average  weekly  wage.  The  entire  expense 
of  the  administration  of  the  fund  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
state. 

■»  «  » 

Safety  Devices  for  Iron  Mine  Workmen 

To  make  its  mining  operations  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  as  safe  as  possible  for  the  employees,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  spending  much  money.  Com- 
mittees composed  of  experts  in  the  various  departments  are 
inspecting  both  the  surface  and  underground  equipment, 
and  as  fast  as  recommendations  are  made  they  are  ap- 
proved and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  work 
is  well  advanced,  but  it  will  be  a  number  of  months  before 
it  is  completed.  In  the  Marquette  district  the  inspection 
already  has  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a  large  number 
of  safety  devices. 

What  is  being  done  on  the  Marquette  range  is  typical 
of  that  being  accomplished  in  the  Lake  Superior  country 
generally.  All  machinery  is  being  thoroughly  guarded,  all 
gearing  and  belts  being  covered  with  locked  devices.  In 
buildings  where  overhead  shafting  and  similar  equipment 
are  in  operation  platforms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
men  have  been  provided,  and  all  of  these  are  equipped  with 
iron  railings.  In  the  big  machine  shop  at  the  Lake  Su- 
perior hard  ore  mine,  for  example,  the  engines  and  the 
gearing  and  belts  which  extend  to  the  floor  are  inclosed  in 
cages  made  of  one-inch  mesh  wire  cloth,  with  heavy  steel 
bracing.  There  is  not  an  exposed  gear  anywhere.  On  en- 
gines where  oil  cups  cannot  be  reached  from  the  floor,  stair- 
ways are  constructed  leading  to  the  crank  blocks.  These 
are  provided  with  railings. 

Some  of  the  safety  devices  are  unique.  A  man  can  now 
operate  the  circular  saw  without  any  possible  dangenof  in- 
jury. When  the  board  is  being  cut  the  entire  saw  is  out  of 
sight,  being  covered  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator  cannot 
get  his  hands  against  the  teeth.  To  change  the  belting  on 
any  of  the  shafting  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
safety  devices.  All  of  these  are  provided  with  catches,  and 
the  workmen  are  instructed  not  to  leave  the  doors  open 
when  the  machinery  is  in  operation.  The  inspection  by  the 
surface  safety  committee  includes  the  shafthouses  and  all 
places  above  ground  where  machinery  is  employed,  even 
to  the  steam  shovels. 

The  belting,  gearing  and  shafts  of  the  steam  shovels  are 
protected  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  the  engine  houses 
and  shops.  In  fact,  men  employed  about  machinery  of  any 
I  ind  are  being  made  as  immune  from  accident  as  is  pos- 
sible. Underground  work  will  be  made  equally  as  safe. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  has  adopted  a  similar 
policy,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  other  more  impor- 
tant operators  in  the  region  will  follow  suit. 


Frederick  E.  Fieger,  House  Building,  Pittsburgh,  con- 
sulting and  designing  engineer  for  general  mill  work, 
advises  that  the  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Portsmouth 
Steel  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  which  he  prepared 
plans,  are  progressing  satisfactorily  and  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  operation  within  the  time  specified. 
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The    Machmery    Markets 

The  event  of  the  week  was  the  placing  of  large  orders  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  against 
a  large  list  sent  out  several  weeks  ago.  A  great  deal  of  the  business  given  out  so  far  has  gone  to  Cleveland 
machinery  houses,  although  orders  have  also  been  placed  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  machin- 
ery demand  is  better  in  Cleveland  and  the  automobile  builders  have  re-entered  the  market  there  with  some 
machinery  orders.  Some  good  electric  power  plant  business  has  also  developed  in  Cleveland.  The  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  continues  a  heavy  purchaser  in  Chicago  and  has  closed  out  on  a  $15,000  list  of 
tools.  An  automobile  maker  has  bought  about  $12,000  worth  of  mechanical  equipment  and  the  Government 
has  placed  orders  for  tools  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  automobile  factories  in  Detroit  are  busy 
and  are  customers  in  that  market.  Inquiries  have  increased  in  Cincinnati  and  the  railroads  are  becoming 
more  active  purchasers.  There  are  more  inquiries  out  in  St.  Louis  than  there  have  been  in  some  time  and 
a  good  general  business  is  being  done.  In  the  East  business  is  not  quite  so  good.  Conditions  are  quiet  in 
Xew  York,  but  in  Philadelphia  there  are  better  inquiries,  although  trade  is  spotty.  The  situation  remains 
rather  unsatisfactory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Texas  the  demand  for  cotton  ginning  machinery  is  unusually 
heavy  and  is  on   the  increase. 


New  York 

New  York.  June  21.   191 1. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  is  making  new  in- 
quiries for  equipment  in  addition  to  that  on  which  it 
has  been  getting  bids  of  late.  During  the  week  the 
company  urged  a  number  of  machinery  sellers  to  get 
in  their  bids  as  soon  as  possible,  which  is  an  indication 
that  the  business  will  be  closed  out  very  shortly.  In- 
formation has  been  given  that  another  list  will  appear 
in  the  near  future.  Inquiries  from  the  other  railroads 
are  not  so  plentiful,  although  some  good  sales  were 
made  to  railroad  men  during  the  week  at  the  Railwa}' 
Convention  at  Atlantic  City.  Many  prominent  ma- 
chinery men  have  been  in  Atlantic  City  since  the  con- 
vention opened  and  most  of  them  have  done  a  good 
business.  The  machinery  demand  from  the  general 
manufacturing  field  is  light  and  no  sales  of  conse- 
quence were  made  during  the  week  except  for  export. 
The  demand  for  machine  tools  from  Europe  is  excep- 
tionally good  and  some  good  shipments  of  power  ma- 
chinery have  been  made  to  Cuba  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  latter  consisted  principally  of  Corliss  en- 
gines and  boilers  for  delivery  to  sugar  plantations. 

Machinery  men  would  do  well  to  watch  the  future 
movements  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Electric  Com- 
panjs  as  it  is  understood  that  plans  for  enlarging  its 
plant  at  Erie.  Pa.,  are  going  forward  rapidly.  The 
company  is  looking  into  the  matter  of  locating  its  gaso- 
line motor  department  at  Erie  as  a  part  of  its  plan 
to  establish  extensive  works  there. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  plans  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Railroad  for  constructing  large  shops  at 
Watervliet.  N.  Y..  declare  it  will  be  several  months 
before  machinerj'  for  the  proposed  shops  there  will  be 
purchased.  Recent  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  company 
were  for  equipment  intended  for  other  shops  and  not 
for  the  Watervliet  shops  as  many  in  the  trade  sup- 
posed. 

The  Willsea  Works,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  $30,000  capital  stock  to  take  over  and 
continue  the  foundry  and  machine  business  of  J.  Emory 
Jones,  which  has  been  conducted  since  his  death  by 
his  heirs.  The  company  will  do  a  general  business. 
making  wood  and  metal  patterns,  machine  castings  and 
small  machine  work,  forging,  etc.  The  incorporators 
include  L.  P.  Willsea,  F..W.  Willsea  and  E.  J.  Willsea, 
all  of  Rochester. 

The  Bennett  Mfg.  Company,  manufacturers  of  port- 
able electric  lamps.  409  Broadway.  New  York,  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  its  plant 
at  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Marine  Shop  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, at  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire  June  18.  The  loss  is  to  the  wood  working  and  ma- 
chine shop  departments  of  the  works. 

Johnson  &  Murray,  Utica.  N.  Y.,  have  completed 
plans  for  a  factory  and  warehouse  building.  80x290  ft., 
four-story  and  basement,  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion, which  they  will  erect  at  once  at  Seneca  and 
Whiteboro  streets,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $125,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper.  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  is  receiving 
bids  for  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oneonta.  N.  Y..  including  direct  connected 
engines  and  dynamos,  switchboard,  feeder  cables,  and 
interior  wiring  for  electric  lighting.. 

The  Nokik  Crank  Sales  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Waterloo.  N.  Y..  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$so,ooo.   to   manufacture   safety   cranks   for   automobile 


engines.    J.  Harker,  J.  L.  Dougherty  and  C.  E.  Ramises 
of  New  York  City  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Companj',  Fultonville, 
X.  Y..  manufacturer  of  ladies'  silk  gloves,  hosiery  and 
underwear,  has  completed  plans  for  a  silk  mill  50x300 
ft.,  two  stories,  of  brick  construction,  which  it  will 
build  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  machinery  equipment 
will  consist  partly  of  new  equipment  and  partly  of  a 
portion  of  machinerj'  to  be  moved  from  Fultonville. 
The  Fultonville  plant  will  be  maintained  and  operated 
as  an  auxiliary. 

The  East  Creek  Light  &  Power  Company  will  build 
and  equip  a  $50,000  power  house,  60x90  ft.,  four  stories, 
at  Ingrams,  N.  Y.  The  contract  for  construction  of  the 
building  has  been  let  to  Brown  &  Lowe,  general  con- 
tractors, Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Company,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
three  storj'  and  basement  factory  building,  62x128  ft., 
and  a  power  house  40x50  ft.,  to  cost  about  $60,000. 

The  Lj-rachord  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  to  manu- 
facture electric  pianos.  J.  T.  Gibson,  232  Washington 
avenue,  is  managing  director. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  F.  G.  Ward, 
Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  has  awarded  contract  for  five  30.000.000 
gal.  pumping  engines  for  the  new  waterworks  pumping 
station,  foot  of  Porter  avenue,  that  city,  to  the  Holly 
Mfff.  Company.  Robei'ts  avenue  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Buffalo.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  about 
$700,000. 

The  Babcock  Electric  Carriage  Company,  Buffalo, 
is  building  a  one  story  brick  addition  to  its  plant  on 
West  Utica  street. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  the  sewage  disposal  plant 
to  be  constructed  by  the  city  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have 
been  completed  by  'Engineer  Rudolph  Hering.  of  New 
York  City.  The  total  estimated  expense  is  $127,000. 
including  pumping  station  with  pumps,  pump  well  and 
screens,  preliminary  settling  tank,  sprinkling  filter  and 
dosing  tank,  final  settling  tank,  sludge  bed.  piping,  etc. 

The  Hutchins-Kilbourne  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Buffalo,  following  a  merger  of  the  Hutchins 
Mfg.  Company,  Buffalo,  and  the  Kilbourne  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Troy.  The  new  company  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Eureka  Steel  Novelty  Company  on  Schenck 
street,  Tonawanda,  which  it  will  enlarge  and  equip  for 
use  of  the  wood  working  departments  of  the  com- 
pany. The  operation  of  the  present  plant  of  the  former 
Hutchins  Mfg.  Company,  on  Prospect  avenue,  Buffalo, 
will  also  be  continued. 

Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  refiners,  assayers  and  smelters, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  contemplate  enlarging  their  plant  in 
the  near  future,  although  no  definite  plans  have  as 
yet  been  made.  They  report  business  and  prospects 
good. 

S.  Cheney  &  Son,  gray  iron  founders  and  manufac- 
turers of  hardware  specialties,  Manlius,  N.  Y..  expect 
to  substitute  electric  power  in  their  plant  in  place  of 
steam,  before  the  year  is  out.  The)'  have  recently 
added  a  new  store  house. 

The  Clark  Novelty  Company.  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
manufacturer  of  special  machinery,  tools,  punches, 
dies,  etc.,  is  installing  some  new  automatic  screw  ma- 
chines to  take  care  of  that  branch  of  its  increasing  busi- 
ness. 

The  Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Company.  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  contemplates  the  installation  of  some  new  ma- 
chinery.    Its  plant  is  running  to  full  capacity. 

The     States     Company,    202    West    Water     Street. 
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Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  a 
line  of  electrical  instruments  and  appliances.  The 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
and  the  incorporators  are  Roger  H.  and  H.  A.  Blakes- 
lee.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Henry  J.  Blakeslee,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Joseph  Bardsley,  147-151  Baxter  street.  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  door  checks  and  springs,  spring 
hinges,  etc.,  is  preparing  to  increase  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  his  plant  and  will  shortly  add  to  his  line 
of  manufacture. 

The  newspaper  report  to  the  effect  that  the  White 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Companj-  and  the  Standard  Sewing  Machine 
Companj'  are  to  be  merged  into  one  corporation  has 
been  denied  b^-  officials  of  all  the  companies  mentioned. 
*-»-*■ 


New  England 


Boston".  June  20,   191 1. 

A  general  sentiment  prevails  that  business  conditions 
are  about  to  improve  materially.  Some  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  have  already  felt  the  change  in  the 
form  of  increased  orders,  but  as  a  general  thing  no 
substantial  evidence  of  a  reaction  towards  better  busi- 
ness has  become  apparent.  Local  industrial  stocks  are 
stronger.  They  have  held  up  very  well  in  practically 
every  case  during  the  depression  and  quotations  aver- 
age fully  as  high  as  they  did  at  the  height  of  pros- 
perity three  years  ago.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
vacation  season  will  prevent  any  immediate  radical  im- 
provement, but  that  the  cold  weather  will  bring  with 
it  the  long  looked  for  resumption  of  active  demand  all 
along  the  line  in  the  metal  industries.  The  actual  sales 
made  by  the  dealers  have  not  shown  any  important  in- 
crease to  date. 

The  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company,  Groton, 
Conn.,  plans  to  buiid  a  large  extension  to  its  machine 
shop  this  summer;:'.  This  company  is  affiliated  with 
the  Electric  Boat  Cpmpany  and  the  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Company/'and  manufactures  the  engines  and 
the  machinery  of  the  submarines  in  which  the  Electric 
Company  specializes.  The  company  states  that  there 
is  no  truth  to  the'-<report  that  the  New  Jersey  plant 
will  be  removed  t<3j-Groton,  neither  will  its  force  of 
workmen  be  reduced'  to  augment  that  at  Groton.  The 
latter  works  have  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time. 

The  International  Machine  &  Screw  Company, 
Sprin.gfield,  Mass.,  has  developed  a  line  of  wood  .screw 
machinery  and  proposes  to  put  its  product  on  the  mar- 
ket in  connection  with  its  line  of  machine  screws. 
George  T.  Warwick,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, has  applied  a  novel  principle  in  this  equipment 
which  has  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
chine screw  machines.  The  company  is  not  yet  manu- 
facturing on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  H.  H.  Sprague  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  gas  meters,  will  build  an  addition  to 
its  factory,  65x152  ft.,  two  stories  and  basement,  and 
saw-tooth  roof. 

Butterfield  &  Co.,  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  manufacturers 
of  stocks  and  dies,  die  plates  and  screw  plates,  etc., 
plan  to  increase  their  works  and  will  add  50  to  75  hp. 
to  the  power  plant.  A  small  quantity  of  woodworking 
machinery  will  be  required. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Conn.,  is 
making  important  alterations  to  its  factory  buildings. 
The  improvements  are  in  the  nature  of  building  over 
rather  than  additions,  but  manufacturing  facilities  will 
be  largely  increased  when  the  changes  are  completed. 
The  company  will  have  a  new  office  buildin,g,  35x52 
ft.,  to  accommodate  the  executive  offices,  drafting  room 
and   clerical   departments. 

The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  manufac-. 
turer  of  recording  instruments  and  steel  belt  lacing, 
is  erecting  a  two-story  fireproof  building  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  dipping  department  and  for  the  storage 
of  oils. 

The  American  Wringer  Company,  Woonsocket,  R. 
I.,  is  increasing  its  works  by  buildings  40x50  ft.  and 
40x60  ft.,  both  one  story.  They  will  be  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

The  business  of  the  Revere  Drop  Forge  Company, 
Revere,  Mass.,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  same 
name  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  Charles  Robertson 
is  the  president,  Charles  Robertson,  Tr.,  vice-president: 
Thomas  V.  Sar.gent,  treasurer,  and  Horace  S.  Sargent, 
clerk.  The  business  was  conducted  as  a  co-partnership 
between  Charles  Robertson  and  Thomas  V.  Sargent. 
Each  has  taken  a  son  into  the  business.  The  company 
manufactures  drop  forgings  of  all  descriptions. 


The  Machine  Nut  &  Bolt  Compan5%  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  been  incorporated  under  a  Connecticut 
charter  to  manufacture  lock  nuts,  bolts  and  washers, 
a  patented  lock  nut  being  the  specialty.  Newton  F. 
Chamberlin  is  the  president,  and  Frank  C.  Johnson, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  companv  is  doing  pre- 
liminary work  at  present,  and  will  establish  a  factory 
as  soon  as  the  equipment  can  be  made  ready. 

A  new  factory  of  the  Artistic  Bronze  Company, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  will  be  located  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  will  be  65x175  ft.,  one  story. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
has  begun  the  erection  of  a  group  of  buildings  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  which  will  include  a  machine  shop  for 
locomotive  repairs  and  a  power  plant. 


Philadelphia 

PHrL.\DELPHiA,  Pa.,  June  21,  igii. 

Current  business  has  not  been  characterized  by  any 
large  lot  buying  and  will,  therefore,  hardly  measure  up 
in  volume  with  that  of  the  previous  week.  About  the 
same  proportion  of  small  business,  however,  continues 
to  be  noted.  In  instances  inquiries  are  reported  to 
have  been  a  trifle  more  numerous  and  also  have  a  more 
substantial  appearance,  particularly  in  connection  with 
some  classes  of  special  tools,  several  makers  of  which 
have  recently  reported  beter  conditions.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  manufacturers  of  the  usual  types  of  ma- 
chine tools  report  practically  unchanged  conditions. 
Buying  is  listless  and  plants  continue  to  be  operated 
on  an  irregular  basis.  Encouragement  is  taken  in  the 
reported  better  prospects  for  business,  as  a  whole,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  but  so  far  the  trade  in  this  ter- 
ritory has  not  experienced  any  pronounced  betterment. 
Considerable  attention  is  being  given  the  conventions 
of  the  Master  Mechanics  and  Master  Car  Builders,  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  by  both  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  this  district,  a  number  making  exhibits  of 
their  equipment.  The  demand  for  machine  tools  com- 
ing from  the  railroads  in  this  vicinity  continues  very 
light.  In  second-hand  machinery  little  improvement  in 
the  demand  is  reported,  while  that  for  iron  and  steel 
castings  continues  very  spotty.  Boiler  and  tank  makers 
report,  in  some  cases,  a  very  fair  run  of  business,  but 
the  demand  for  engines  for  power  purposes  still  has  a 
tendency  to  drag. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  sent  out  an  inquiry 
for  a  moderate  sized  drill  press. 

The  General  Chemical  Company,  which  purchased, 
some  time  ago.  an  extensive  tract  of  land  at  Marcus 
Hook,  below  Chester,  Pa.,  states  that  plans  have  been 
completed  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  comprise  a 
new  plant.  It  has  not  been  fully  decided,  however, 
whether  the  construction  work  will  go  ahead  during 
the  present  summer  or  be  deferred  until  next  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Empire  Grate  Company, 
Chester,  Pa.,  will  remove  its  foundry  and  machine 
plant  from  the  present  location.  Ninth  and  Hyatt 
streets,  to  a  new  site,  said  to  be  located  at  the  foot  of 
Jeffry  street,  in  the  same  city.  Details  regarding  the 
proposed  new  plant  are  not  available. 

The  Energy  Elevator  Company  reports  a  most  satis- 
factory demand  for  its  various  types  of  elevators.  The 
plant  has  been  operated  at  full  and  over  time  capacity, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  required  deliveries.  Local 
business  has  been  particularly  good  and  the  out  of  the 
city  demand  above  the  average.  Several  deliveries  of 
heavy  electric  power  freight  elevators,  including  one 
for  the  Press  Building  of  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  another  of  the  same  type  for  a  canning 
factory  in  Morganville,  N.  J.,  are  reported.  A  large 
hand  power  freight  elevator  has  just  been  shipped  to 
the  Honolulu  Islands. 

The  Philadelphia  Construction  Company  has  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  Organic  Chemical  Mfg.  Compan}'.  at 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.  The  buildings  are  to  be  of  re- 
inforced concrete  and  include,  it  is  said,  one  two-story 
buildin.g,  40x120  ft.  and  one  one-story  building,  22x32  ft. 

James  H.  Knoll,  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of 
washing  machines,  is  erecting  a  three-story  factory 
building,  91x50  ft.,  of  concrete  construction,  at  124  to 
134  Maple  street,  in  that  city.  An  automatic  sprinkler 
system  will  be  installed.  Information  regarding  ad- 
ditional equipment  required  for  the  new  plant  is  not 
available.  The  present  plant  is  located  at  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  in  the  same  city. 

A  considerable  amount  of  general  work  is  to  be 
done  at  the  Homeopathic  .State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane,   Lehigh    County.   Pa.,   for  which   bids   will    be  re- 
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ceived  at  the  institiftion,  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  July 
I.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  architect,  Philip  H.  Johnson,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  payment  of  $25. 

H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Inc..  report  business  in 
general  as  fairly  active,  but  the  demand  for  special 
tools  has  a  tendency  to  drag. 

The  director  of  supplies,  city  of  Philadelphia,  310 
and  312  City  Hall,  has  made  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment regarding  bids  for  supplies  for  various  city  de- 
partments, for  the  year  1912,  proposals  for  which  will 
be  opened  on  various  dates  beginning  August  i  and 
following  on  August  15,  September  i  and  15  and  Oc- 
tober 2  and  16.  Blank  proposals,  specifications  and 
samples  will  be  available  about  ten  days  before  each 
date.  Among  the  various  articles  for  which  bids  will 
be  received  are  the  following:  Class  D — Tapping  ma- 
chines and  fittings,  calking  machines.  lead  melting 
furnaces,  removable  plugs,  chain  hoists,  chain  belts, 
sprocket  wheels,  furnace  rings,  pipe  jointers  and  cut- 
ters. 

The  shop  facilities  of  the  Blystone  Mfg.  Company, 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  are  to  be  increased  by  the 
erection  of  a  building  80  x  100  ft.  The  company  manu- 
factures concrete  mixers  and  core  sand  mixers,  and  re- 
cently it  has  found  business  better  in  the  Far  West  than 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  its  plant. 

The  Ball  Engine  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  found  its 
inquiries  to  have  increased  during  the  last  month  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  betterment. 


Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  19,  191 1. 

The  past  week  has  seen  a  resumption  of  activity  in 
trade  in  almost  all  lines.  The  automobile  factories  are 
generally  adding  new  men  to  their  pay  rolls,  and  sev 
eral  are  planning  additions  to  their  plants.  The  ship 
building  companies  and  railway  equipment  companies 
are  also  reported  to  be  extremely  busy,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  having  placed  good  sized  orders  with 
two  local  car  companies.  The  market  for  small  tools 
and  second-hand  machinery  is  rather  dull  just  at  pres- 
ent, although  there  have  been  small  purchases  of  the 
latter.  The  smaller  industrial  centers  throughout  the 
State  are  also  enjoying  improved  conditions,  and  auto- 
mobile factories  in  Jackson  and  Flint  are  working  full 
time  with  a  full  enrollment  of  workers.  Some  of  the 
furniture  factories  in  Grand  Rapids  are  resuming  ope- 
rations, and  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  trade 
in  that  section  of  the  state. 

Benjamin  Briscoe,  president  of  the  United  States 
Motor  Company,  has  announced  that  the  Alden  Samp 
son  Mfg.  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiary  companies  in 
the  United  States  Motor  group,  will  start  work  in  a 
few  days  on  a  lar.ge  addition  to  its  present  plant.  The 
new  building  will  be  used  for  the  manufacturing  of 
delivery  cars  and  will  give  employment  to  several  hun- 
dred men. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  several  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Highland  Park. 
The  principal  building  will  be  865  x  74  ft.,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $500,000.  In  connection  with  these  extensions. 
Secretary  James  Couzens  states  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  Ford  pressed  steel  works  will  be  removed 
from  Bufifalo  to  Detroit. 

The  E.  M.  F.  Company  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  a  three-story  brick  factory  building  as  an  addition 
to  its  present  plant  to  R.  R.  Habercorn. 

Detroit  is  to  be  the  home  of  two  new  automobile 
factories,  plans  for  the  organization  of  which  were 
perfected  this  week.  Both  companies  will  manufacture 
cars  of  the  light  delivery  type.  The  concerns  are  the 
Wagenthals  Motor  Car  Companj',  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  of  which  W.  G.  Wagenthals  will  be  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  the  Coleridge  Commer- 
cial Car  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  W 
T.  Underbill  will  be  secretary  and  J.  G.  Coleridge  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Peter  Smith  Heater  Company  of  this  city  has 
purchased  the  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Company  in  Ypsilanti.  By  this  move  the 
company,  which  manufactures  street  car  heaters,  will 
triple  its  capacity. 

The  Mulkey  Salt  Company  has  been  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  will  take  over  the  evapo- 
rating plant  of  the  bankrupt  Detroit  Salt  Company.  J. 
M.  Mulkey  is  president  and  J.  A.  DeTar  general  man- 
ager of  the  new  concern. 


The  Detroit  Utensil  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $6000.  The  company  will  manu- 
facture a  patent  milk  bottle  cabinet. 

A  new  automobile  accessory  company  is  being  or- 
ganized here  to  be  known  as  the  Detroit  Demountable 
Rim  Company,  The  concern  will  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  with  Harry  M.  Smythe  and  Chester  C.  Hail- 
bridge  as   the  principal   stockholders. 

The  Modern  Laundry  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  Frederick  W. 
Brede  will  be  the  active  head  of  the  new  company. 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company  will,  it  is  re- 
ported, soon  award  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  boiler  plant,  crush  house  and  dry  house  at  its 
Negaunee  mine. 

The  large  cooperage  plant  of  the  R.  G.  Peteis  Salt 
&  Lumber  Company  at  East  Lake,  Mich.,  was  totally 
destroyed  l)y  fire  last  week,  involving  a  loss  of  $20,000. 
The  plant  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 

The  New  Haven  Elevator  Ctmipany  has  been  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  A  large  beanery 
and  elevator  will  be  erected  at  New  Haven,  Mich.,  with 
branches  at  Fair  Haven  and  New  Baltimore.  J.  A. 
Heath  will  be  general  manager  of  the  new  company. 

The  village  of  Comstock,  Mich.,  is  in  the  market  for 
an  up-to-date  fire  engine  and  other  fire  apparatus.  J. 
H.  McCormick  is  at  the  head  of  the  purchasing  com- 
mittee. 

The  Monroe  Gas  Light  &  Fuel  Company,  Monroe, 
Mich.,  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant  that  will 
double  its  capacity.  The  new  building  will  be  40x30  ft. 
A  40  hp.  boiler  and  two  benches  of  six  retorts  each 
will  be  installed. 

The  Caro  Light  &  Power  Company,  Caro,  Mich., 
has  been  sold  to  T.  W.  Atwood.  The  purchaser  will 
install  new  equipment  at  the  generating  station  and 
may  add  a  new  motor  pump  at  the  water  works.  A 
power  circuit  will  also  be  established  -if  it  is  decided 
that  the  demand  warrants. 

It  is  reported  that  the  buildings  of  the  Corwin  Lum- 
ber Company  and  the  planing  mill  of  the  Henry  J. 
Adams  Co.,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  will 
be  replaced. 

The  Munising  Woodenware  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  company 
has  secured  the  business  and  patents  of  the  Kalkaska 
Mfg.  Company  and  will  manufacture  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  Cleveland   Cliffs  Iron   Company  is  preparing  to 
install  safety  devices  in  its  various  mines  on  the  Mar- 
quette,   Gogebic    and     Mesaba    iron    ranges.      W.    G. 
Mather,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  president  of  the  company,  has 
the  matter  in  charge. 

The  large  saw  mill  of  Crawford  &  Son  at  Cedar 
River,  Mich.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last 
week,  entailing  a  loss  of  $100,000.  The  plant  was  partly 
covered  by  insurance,  and  it  is  understood  that  steps 
will  be  at  once  taken  to  rebuild.  Two  band  saws,  a 
gang  saw,  edges,  trimmer  and  lath  mill  are  among  the 
equipment  which  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  to  have  another  new  industry, 
to  be  known  as  the  Sorority  Gum  Company,  the  capital 
stock  of  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $100,000.  W.  F.  and  D.  M.  Taylor  of  Battle  Creek 
will  be  extensively  interested  in  the  new  concern. 

The  Simplex  Fence  Machine  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Battle  Creek,  will  shortly  establish  a  factory 
in  Holland,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  woven  wire 
fence  and  wire  concrete  reinforcement. 

The  Menominee  Electrical  Works  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  establish  a  new  department  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  electrical  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  E.  C.  Slocum  Mfg.  Company,  Fenton,  Mich., 
has  purchased  the  rights  for  the  manufacture  of  the  I. 
X.  L.  seeder  from  M.  V.  Kinne  and  will  at  once  replace 
a  large  portion  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  to  handle 
the  increased  output. 

The  Buckeye  Iron  Company,  Marquette.  Mich.,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $625,000. 

Chelsea,  Mich.,  has  secured  an  important  new  in- 
dustry in  the  Michigan  Portland  Cement  Company. 
The  new  concern  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 

The  Grayling  Wood  Products  Company,  Grayling, 
Mich.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capita!  stock  of 
$25,000  and  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  turpen- 
tine, wood  alcohol  and  similar  products. 

The  Michigan  Sugar  Company  is  erecting  an  addi- 
tion 64  X  68  ft.,  three  stories,  at  its  Carrollton  plant  and 
will  equip  it  with  the  most  modern  machinery  for  the 
reduction  of  molasses. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Pearl  Button  Company  has  filed 
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articles  of  incorporation  and  leased  quarters  and  will 
begin  operations  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equipment 
can  be  installed.  The  companj'  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

The  Elliott  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  new  plant  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000.  The  building  will  oe  three 
stories  60  x  450  ft.  The  company  manufactures  shoe 
button  fastening  machines  and  other  machinery  spe- 
cialties. 

With  $50,000  capital  stock  another  industry  is  about 
to  be  launched  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  be  known  as 
the  Van-L  Commercial  Car  Company.  The  company 
will  manufacture  a  device  for  use  in  the  automobile 
truck  business.  George  Van  Antwerp  and  John  W. 
Landman,  both  of  Grand  Rapids,  are  the  men  behind 
the  new  enterprise. 

The  Victor  Brown  Company  has  been  organized  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  manufacture  a  patent  broom 
invented  by  V.  E.  Clark,  who  has  a  large  interest  in  the 
company. 

The  Holland  Wire  Fence  Company  is  considering 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  new  plant  at  Holland,  Mich., 
40  X  132  ft.  This  company  was  formerly  located  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  Steel  Castings  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  about  to  build  a  one-story  steel  foundry,  the 
building  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5000. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
recently  purchased  property  adjacent  to  its  No.  i  plant 
on  which  it  will  rebuild  a  large  warehouse.  Minor  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  are  being  planned  for  its 
other  shops.  The  company  reports  a  better  volume  of 
business  and  is  running  its  plants  practically  full  ca- 
pacit)-. 

♦-•-♦ 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Ohio,  June  20,  191 1. 

The  excellent  crop  reports  now  coming  in  have  un- 
doubtedly stimulated  general  business  to  some  extent, 
and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  for 
machine  tools.  There  is  also  reported  some  single 
too!  railroad  buying,  but  the  total  amount  of  business 
received  from  this   quarter   continues   disappointing. 

Second-hand  machinery  dealers  are  doing  a  fair 
business  and  state  that  the  outlook  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  The  hardware  and  mill  sup- 
ply houses  are  busy,  and  those  handling  building  sup- 
plies are  enjoying  an  especially  good  period  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Cincinnati  Aeroplane  Company  is  a  new  Cin- 
cinnati incorporation,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  manufacture  a  bi- 
plane invented  by  Louis  Mueller,  of  College  Hill.  Ohio. 
R.  K.  Hynicka.  of  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  leading 
promoters  of  the  new  company. 

The  Buckeye  Iron  &  Brass  Works,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  its  plant.  The  new  structure 
will  be  80  X  160  ft.  and  will  be  used  as  an  iron  foundry. 

The  McClintock-Marshall  '  Company  has  contract 
for  constructing  several  large  buildings  that  will  be 
added  to  the  plant  of  the  Ford  Plate  Gass  Company  at 
Rossford.  Ohio. 

The  Olive  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  of  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Ironton  Punch 
&  Shear  Company. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Cincinnati,  has  awarded  through  Samuel 
Hannaford  &  Sons  architects,  the  following  contrcts 
for  power  plant  equipment:  For  boilers  to  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Company;  two  engines  to  the  Buckeye 
Engine  Company  and  one  to  the  Skinner  Engine  Com- 
pany; mechanical  stokers,  the  Murphy  Iron  Work? 
Company:  generators  to  the  Triumph  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  hot  water  heaters  and  purifiers  to  the  Harri- 
son Safety  Boiler  Works  Company. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  start 
work  soon  on  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant  on 
Eggleston  avenue. 

The  plant  of  the  Ohio  Sterling  Electric  Company 
in  East  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  sold  at  auction  June  15  to 
Andrew  Strohn,  of  the  Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 
Future  plans  have  not  yet  been  given  out. 

The  Citizens'  Motor  Car  Company.  Cincinnati,  has 
acquired  additional  property  adjoining  its  present  loca- 
tion, on  which  will  be  erected  a  three-story  concrete 
garage.  It  also  will  soon  build  another  large  garage 
in  Hyde  Park  suburb  that  will  have  a  completely 
equipped  repair  shop. 


The  New  Lexington  Water  Company,  New  Lex- 
ington, Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capi- 
tal stock.  The  incorporators  are  J.  F.  Cole,  W.  L. 
David,  George  A.  Harrop,  John  M.  Garfield  and  Frank 
H.  Gum. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Branch, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  held  a  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  June  13  and  decided  to  give  the  annual 
outing  to  employees  at  Chester  Park  July  29.  These 
outings  have  become  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
Cincinnati  Branch  and  are  always  largely  attended  by 
both  employers  and  employees.  The  attendance  last 
year  was  about  36,000,  and  an  equally  large  crowd  is 
expected  this  year.  About  $300  in  gold  will  be  awarded 
as  prizes  in  various  athletic  and  aquatic  contests.  The 
programme  was  arranged  by  Secretarv  J.  M.  Manley. 

The  Cincinnati  Tool  Woiks  Company.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  enlarging  its  plant  so  as  to  increase  its  output 
ot  radial  drills,  shapers  and  lathes.  It  reports  a  good 
volume  of  orders,  but  looks  for  an  increase  in  the  early 
fall. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  111.,  June  20,  1911. 

The  machine  tool  activities  of  the  past  week  in  this 
market  have  been  brightened  by  the  placing  of  a  few 
attractive  orders  and  by  an  increased  number  of  scat- 
tering orders  for  one  and  two  machines.  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  has  purchased  for  its 
Milwaukee  works  the  machines  on  the  list  recently 
reported  having  a  value  of  approximately  $15,000  and 
an  automobile  manufacturer  at  New  Albany.  Ind., 
bought  several  tools  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  The 
five  or  six  tools  for  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  includ- 
ing a  planer  radial  drill,  heavy  duty  drill,  shaper  and 
hack  saws  were  also  placed  during  the  week.  A  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  of  tool  holders  was  a  purchaser  dur- 
ing the  week,  which  business,  together  with  an  order 
from  a  subsidiary  company  at  the  stock  yards  for  a 
large  planer,  aggregated  close  to  $6,000.  Country  or- 
ders and  miscellaneous  purchases  added  to  the  above 
have  brought  the  business  of  the  first  half  of  June  up 
to  considerably  more  than  the  total  transactions  in 
May.  The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  closed 
on  the  bids  for  its  machine  tool  requirements  and  an- 
nouncements as  to  the  placing  of  orders  are  expected 
in  a  very  few  days.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  also  announces  that  it  will  purchase  the  $25,000  of 
tools  for  which  inquiry  was  made  recently.  The  gen- 
eral manufacturing  trade  continues  to  show  compara- 
tively few  new  enterprises  where  the  purchase  of  com- 
plete equipments  of  importance  are  required  and  the 
machine  tool  trade  still  reflects  this  condition  quite  gen- 
erally. 

The  Chicago  Ornamental  Iron  Works.  Thirty-sev- 
enth and  Stewart  avenues,  Chicago,  will  build  a  two- 
story  addition  to  its  present  plant,  that  will  cost 
$30,000. 

The  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works,  Chicago,  in- 
corporated under  a  Maine  charter,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $600,000,  has  been  organized  under  an  Illinois  char- 
ter with  a  capital  stock  of  $450,000. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Chicago, 
will  build  a  one-story  steel  hammer  and  forge  shop  at 
2513  South  Wood  street,  this  city. 

Bids  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  for  the  Isolation  hospital  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  Ills.,  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
the  chief  quartermaster,  Chicago,  on  June  19. 

Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  expect  to  erect  a  new  wagon 
factory  at  Davenport,   la. 

The  Hummel-Downing  Board  Mill  &  Paper  Board 
Company  will  build  a  $250,000  four-story  factory  build- 
ing at  Cambridge  and  Thomas  avenues,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The  machine  shop  of  Charles  Kasch,  West  Second 
street,  Davenport,  la.,  has  been  purchased  by  A.  L, 
and  E.  Peterson.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  location 
will  be  secured  in  the  near  future  and  added  equipment 
installed. 

The  School  Board  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  will  re- 
ceive bids  until  August  IS  for  heating  boilers  for  a  new 
school  building.  "Tenders  will  be  received  by  S.  E. 
Sinke,  secretary. 

The  Imboden  Roller  Mills.  Imboden.  Ark.,  have 
been  purchased  from  J.  L.  McKamey,  by  Robt.  J.  L. 
Knie.  of  Cordell.  Okla..  and  a  number  of  improvements 
are  contemplated. 
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Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  20,   191 1. 

The  .Vmerican  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  placing 
orders  for  the  machinery  requirements  for  its  various 
plants,  which  were  contained  in  a  list  of  about  70 
tools  amounting  to  over  $100,000  issued  about  six  weeks 
ago.  The  bulk  of  this  business  is  being  divided  be- 
tween Cleveland,  New  York.  Boston  and  Chicago 
dealers.  Some  fair  small  orders  for  lots  of  about  half 
a  dozen  tools  were  placed  during  the  week  by  indus- 
trial plants  that  are  making  extensions.  Two  large 
orders  for  eleOtrical  equipment  for  power  plants  were 
also  placed.  The  machine  tool  business  generally  con- 
tinues quiet.  Inquiries  are  scarce,  although  there  is 
some  new  business  in  prospect.  Some  buyers  that 
have  inquiries  out  are  still  holding  off.  A  little  business 
is  coming  from  the  automobile  trade,  but  it  is  mostly 
in  single  tool  orders.  Rubber  tire  manufacturers  are 
buying  in  a  limited  way.  Very  little  business  is  com- 
ing from  the  railroads.  Not  much  new  business  is  in 
prospect  in  electrical  lines. 

The  demand  for  second  hand  machine  tools  is  only 
moderate.  The  supply  at  present  exceeds  the  demand 
and  second  hand  tools  are  being  offered  at  low  prices. 
The  supply  business  has  improved  somewhat. 

Contracts  for  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  new 
power  plant  to  be  built  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  by 
the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company  have 
been  let  by  the  Cleveland  Construction  Company  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  This  will  in- 
clude two  turbo  generators,  each  5000-kw.  and  a  large 
amount  of  other  equipment  for  the  main  generating 
station  and  six  substations.  Specifications  for  a  hydro- 
electric plant  to  be  built  by  the  same  company  will  be 
out  shortly.  Another  large  contract  for  electrical 
equipment  was  also  placed  during  the  past  few  days 
by  the  Cleveland  Construction  Company,  an  order  be- 
ing placed  with  the  General  Electric  Company  for  a 
power  plant  to  be  built  by  Cleveland  interests  at  Fort 
Worth.  Texas.  The  specifications  included  two  4000- 
kw.  generating  units  with  accompanying  equipment. 

The  Buckeye  .'\luminum  Company.  Wooster,  Ohio, 
has  about  completed  a  new  plant,  which  will  shortly  be 
placed  in  operation. 

The  Belmont  Stamping  &  Enameling  Company, 
New  Philadelphia.  Ohio,  has  broken  ground  for  an  ad- 
dition, which  will  provide  20.000  sq.  ft.  of  additional 
floor  space.  It  is  claimed  that  when  the  addition  is 
completed  the  company  will  have  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain   enamel  ware. 

Bids  will  be  received  by  A.  B.  Lea.  director  of  public 
service,  Cleveland.  June  27,  for  a  motor  driven  engine 
lathe  for  the  Fairmount  pumping  station  of  the  Water 
Department. 

The  Manufacturers'  Rubber  &  Supply  Company. 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000  by  R.  F.  Dutt  and  others. 

The  Canton-Hughes  Pump  Company,  Canton.  Ohio, 
has  its  new  plant  in  Wooster.  Ohio,  well  under  way 
and  expects  to  move  to  its  new  location  in  the  fall. 
The  company  reports  a  better  demand  for  steam  pumps 
than  for  some  time.  Its  orders  during  the  past  two 
weeks  amounted  to  ten  car  loads. 

The  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
J.  J.  Urschel,  manager,  proposes  building  a  number  of 
plants  where  suitable  deposits  of  sand  can  be  found  and 
will  require  in  the  near  future  a  number  of  boilers  and 
engines. 


The  South 

LoxnsviLLE,  Ky.,  June  20,  191 1. 

Now  that  the  wheat  crop  through  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley and  the  cotton  crop  in  the  further  South  is  being 
marketed,  money  will  be  more  plentiful  through  this 
di.s_trict,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  machinery  market.  However,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  money  has  been  in  plentiful  sup- 
ply for  several  months,  and  that  lack  of  funds  can  not 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  weakened 
demand.  During  the  past  week  a  good  many  sales  of 
power  equipment  have  been  made  in  this  section,  and 
manufacturers  and  dealers  regard  the  outlook  as  some- 
what improved. 

Business  is  reported.to.be  good  with  stove  founders 
and  agricultural  implement  makers  in  this  district, 
favorable  reports  having  been  received  from  Evans- 
ville  and  other  Ohio  Valley  cities  where  these  indus- 
tries are  prominent. 

The  Louisville  Cotton   Oil  Company  has  purchased 


a  boiler  from  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox   Company,   New 
York.     It  is  erecting  a  new  boiler  house. 

Some  special  machinery  damaged  by  fire  in  the 
plant  of  the  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Company,  Louis- 
ville, will  have  to  be  replaced,  but  officers  of  the  com- 
pany stated  that  contracts  for  it  had  already  been  let. 

The  Henry  H.  Martin  Mfg.  Company  has  filed  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  in  Louisville,  giving  its  capital 
stock  as  $10,000.  Henry  H.  Martin  is  president  and 
the  principal  stockholder.  The  company  is  now  erect- 
ing a  foundry  building,  which  will  be  completed  and 
equipped  next  month.     Gray  iron  castings  will  be  made. 

The  Pigmy  Mining  Company,  in  Crittenden  county, 
Ky..  has  purchased  a  compressor  from  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  a  boiler  from  C.  J.  Walton  &  Sons, 
Louisville,  and  a  washer  from  the  American  Cotton 
Trader  Company,  Joplin,  Mo.  It  is  opening  a  new 
shaft  for  a  lead  and  fluorspar  mine.  J.  E.  Wright  is 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

Murray  Sanders  has  contracted  for  the  installation 
of  a  Diamond  drill  in  a  zinC  and  lead  mine  near  Marion, 
Ky.  The  mine  is  being  operated  by  a  New  Y'ork  com- 
pany of  which   Mr.  Sanders  is  the  representative. 

The  Rosa  Clare  Mining  Company,  which  is  develop- 
ing the  lead,  zinc  and  fluorspar  deposits  found  in  south- 
western Illinois  and  western  Kentucky,  has  installed 
equipment  in  a  large  mill  in  Hardin  county,  Illinois. 

William  G.  Probst,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  plant  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, is  superintendent  of  a  foundry  which  is  being 
established  at  Salem,  Ind.  The  style  of  the  firm  which 
is  operating  the  plant  is  McCowen-Probst-Menau  Com- 
pany. 

The  Cooper-Hewett  Company,  dealers  in  electrical 
machinery,  has  removed  its  quarters  from  Bullitt  and 
Main  streets,  to  759  South  Preston  street,  which  is  also 
the  address  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  in  which 
H.  B.  Hewett.  a  member  of  the  firm,  is  interested. 

H.  A.  Bishop  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  given  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
addition  to  the  power  plant  of  the  Kentucky  Electric 
Company,  Louisville.  A  good  deal  of  structural  steel 
will  be  required  for  the  building. 

The  Greenbaum  Distilling  Company,  Midway,  Ky., 
has  ordered  the  installation  of  several  evaporators  b}' 
the  Vulcan  Copper  Works,  of  Cincinnati,  while  a  con- 
tract for  drying  machinery  has  been  let  to  the  Louis- 
ville Drying  Machine  Company,  of  Louisville.  The 
end  of  the  distilling  season  has  been  reached,  and  dur- 
ing the  idle  months  of  the  summer  many  of  the  distill- 
ing companies  will  have  extensive  improvements  made 
in  their  plants.  Where  power  equipment  is  not  in- 
volved, copper  is  the  chief  material  used   in  the  work. 

The   Universal    Stenotype   Company,   Dallas,   Texas, 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Hickman-Ebbert  Wagon 
Company,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  will  operate  there.     It 
is  removing  its  equipment  from  Dallas,  but  will  likely  < 
require  additional  machinery. 

F.  H.  Moors,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  has  patented  a  new 
form  of  rotary  engine,  which  is  in  operation  at  a 
local  flour  mill.  Several  Owensboro  men  are  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  planned  to  market  machines  of  this 
type,  for  which  many  advantageous  features  are 
claimed. 

The  Frankfort  Water  Company,  Frankfort,  Ky., 
is  making  improvements  in  its  plant.  A  new  pump  has 
just  been  installed.  John  Griffin  is  superintendent  of 
the  company. 

The  Frankfort  Modes  Glass  Company,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  has  announced  the  closing  of  its  plant  and  will 
sell  its  machinery,  consisting  of  forging  equipment, 
machine  tools,  including  a  shaper,  two  engine  lathes, 
and  a  drill  press;  a  75-h.p.  Atlas  horizontal  engine,  a 
Westinghouse  dynamo,  two  air  compressors  and  other 
machinery. 

The  Brabb  &  Burt  Lumber  Company,  of  Ford.  Ky.. 
is  going  out  of  business  and  will  sell  the  equipment 
of  its  sawmill,  consisting  of  a  large  amount  of  power 
and  wood-working  equipment.  The  plant  is  an  un- 
usually large  one.- 

The  plow  factory  of  the  Wells-Jones  Company,  at 
Jackson,  Tenn..  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week,  with 
a  loss  of  $10,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  plant  will 
be  rebuilt. 

Greenville.  Tenn.,  has  approved  a  bond  issue  of 
$65,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  municipal 
water  works  and  electric  liglit  plant.  Plans  for  the 
utilities  will  be  drawn  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  that 
contracts  for  the  equipment  will  be  placed  in  the  next 
sixty  days. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  plans  originall}' 
drawn  for  the  new  city  hospital  plant  in  Louisville,  the 
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specifications  have  been  changed  and  the  plans  ac- 
cepted by  the  commission.  They  will  be  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Council  of  the  city,  following 
which  contracts  will  be  let.  The  buildings  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  will  involve  a  large  tonnage  of 
reinforcing  bars,  while  the  commission  has  also  pro- 
vided for  a  power  plant  of  large  capacity. 

The  Mascot  Stove  Works,  Dalton,  Ga.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $25,000.  The  capacity  of 
the  plant  is  to  be  enlarged. 

The  Morris  Tool  &  Equipment  Companj-  has  been 
incorporated  at  Rome,  Ga.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
by  George  A.  Morris,  G.  J.  Davis  and  others. 

A  sawmill  having  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  ft.  is  to 
be  erected  near  Franklinton,  La.,  by  Henry  Miller,  of 
Columbia,  Miss.,  who  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
timber  in  that  section. 

A  bond  issue  of  $7,500  has  been  voted  at  Headland, 
.^la.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements  in  the 
electric  light  plant  and  water  works. 

Brick  making  machinery  will  be  installed  in  the 
plant  of  Seavey  Bros.,  at  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  which  have 
been  taken  over  by  W.  H.  Seavey,  John  H.  Seavey 
and  W.  D.  Davis.  A  new  company  will  be  incor- 
porated. 

\V.  D.  Corley  is  heading  a  company  which  is  being 
formed  at  Tutwiler.  Miss.,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
electric  light  plant.     It  is  planned  to  invest  $10,000. 

A  three-story  brick  building  is  being  added  to  the 
plant  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Works  at  Fort  Val- 
ley, Ga.  The  capacity. of  the  plant  will  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  pipe  works  of  the  Sheffield  Casting  &  Mfg. 
Company,  Sheffield,  Ala!,  which  has  been  closed  for 
several  months,  has  resumed  operations,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  run  at  full  capacity  for  several  months.  G.  W. 
Gillen  is  superintendent  of  the  plant. 
:  The   Alabama    Power   &   Light    Company,    Gadsden, 

Ala.,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  nominal  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,000,  plans  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  hydroelectric  power  to  a  number  of  cities 
in  Northern  Alabama.  R.  A.  Mitchell,  E.  T.  Hollings- 
worth.  T.  S.  Kyle  and  others  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Centerville  Light  &  Power  Company,  Center- 
ville,  Ala.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  Its  capital 
stock  is  $15,000. 

The  W.  M.  Cady  Lumber  Company  is  being  organ- 
ized with  $200,000  capital  stock  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sawmill  at  Glenmora,  La.  The  plant  will  cost 
$75,000.  The  contract  for  the  installation  of  the  power 
machinery  has  been  let  to  the  Murphy  Boiler  Works, 
Xew  Orleans.  Most  of  the  mill  machinery  has  also 
been  contracted  for. 

The  Eunice  Carriage  &  Machine  Shops,  Eunice,  La., 
is  in  the  market  for  some  machine  tools  for  use  in 
plate-bending   and   boring   work. 

The  Interstate  Lumber  Company  will  rebuild  its 
planing  mill  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  which  was  recently 
burned. 

A  sawmill  is  to  be  erected  at  Sumter,  Miss.,  by  the 
Sumter  Lumber  Company. 

The  Gulf  Line  Railway  Company,  Sylvester,  Ga.,  is 
asking  for  bids  on  a  60-hp.  boiler  and  engine.  Address 
W.  T.  Hargrett,  general  superintendent. 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  17,  1911. 

There  were  some  indications  this  week  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  machinerj^  market.  There  were  more 
inquiries  than  has  been  the  case  in  some  time,  while  the 
personal  calls  at  machinery  houses  of  prospective  buy- 
ers were  more  numerous.  No  deals  of  individual  im- 
portance were  closed  during  the  week,  but  there  was  a 
fair  movement  of  ordinary  business.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  feeling  among  the  dealers  that  there  will  be 
a  decided  improvement  before  long,  though  just  how  or 
when  it  is  to  materialize  is  not  determined.  There  was 
a  report  on  the  street  of  the  purchase  of  about  $30,000 
worth  of  machinery  for  the  use  of  a  concern  engaged 
in  manufacturing  thermostats  for  kitchen  ranges,  but 
no  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  statement  could  be 
gained  from  either  side. 

Two  fires  with  losses  aggregating  about  $r,ooo,ooo 
the  past  week  will  put  several  planing  mills  in  the  mar- 
ket at  once  for  new  machinery  in  the  wood  working 
class.  All  have  announced  their  determination  to  get 
back  into  the  running  at  once,  rebuilding  or  renting  or 
both.  The  firms  affected  were  the  Hittig  Sash  &  Door 
Company,  the  Fathman  &  Miller  Planing  Mill  Com- 
pany,   the    Missouri    Stair    Company,    the    Mound    City 


Box  Company  and  the  William  G.  Frye  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. All  are  of  large  size  and  all  state  tha.t  their  new 
plants  will  be  larger  than  the  old  ones. 

W.  J.  Finley  and  others  have  closed  for  a  site  for  a 
mill  at  Arlo  Station,  a  suburb  of  St,  Louis,  and  will 
construct  and  equip  a  plant  for  the  grinding  of  minerals 
for  pigments,  especially  silica  and  barytes. 

The  Toledo  Planner  Boiler  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
according  to  J,  J,  Rice  of  that  company,  is  preparing  to 
esatblish  a  branch  plant  in  St.  Louis  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  $100,000  in  buidings  and  machinery  and  the 
employment  of  about  1500  men. 

The  L^nit  Construction  Company  has  purchased  an 
ll-acre  site  On  the  western  edge  of  the  city  and  will 
establish  a  $100,000  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
crete reinforcement  metals  and  the  casting  of  concrete 
forms. 

The  Desnoyers  Shoe  Company  is  arranging  for  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  shoe  factory  building  with 
more  than  double  its  present  mechanical  capacit}'. 

The  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Company  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  by  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  manufacturing  plant  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

The  Bourne-Fuller  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
reported  to  contemplate  establishing  a  branch  estab- 
lishment in  St.  Louis.  Its  extent  and  machinery  needs' 
are  not  yet  public. 

The  McPike  Paper  Company,  Alton,  111.,  has  ob- 
tained quarters  and  will  install  machinery  for  a  large 
plant  in  St.  Louis  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes 
and  corrugated  boxes  for  package  purposes. 

The  Ludlow  Saylor  Wire  Company  has  leased  a 
down  town  building  which  will  be  utilized  for  some 
forms  of  the  manufacture  of  wire  goods  now  carried 
on  in  the  main  plant  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

The  Reeds  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Company,  Reeds. 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock 
and  will  install  a  complete  plant  of  mining  machinery. 

The  Mound  City  Corrugated  Paper  Box  Company  is 
removing  its  factory  and  machinery  from  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau. The  mechanical  equipment  will  be  consider- 
aoly  increased. 

The  Springfield  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the 
allied  Springfield  Traction  Company.  Springfield,  Mo., 
have  conducted  an  engineering  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  improvements  required  for  their  plants.  It  is 
expected  that  about  1500  kw  in  electrical  power  units 
with  turbine  drive  and  auxiliary  apparatus  will  be  pur- 
chased. The  shop  equipment  will  be  enlarged,  rolling 
stock  increased  and  a  considerable  amount  of  track 
relaid. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  the  McLaughlin  Engi- 
neering Companj'.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  proposed 
electric  lighting  plant  for  that  city  to  cost  $350,000. 
The  receiving  of  tenders  for  machinery  may  be  ex- 
pected in  about  two  months.  The  matter  is  in  charge 
of  J.  A.  Cable,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Water 
Works  and  Street  Lighting. 

The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company.  manufa.c- 
turer  of  wire  rope.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  contemplates  en- 
larging its  plant  and  equipping  it  with  new  and  modern 
machinery.     Detailed  information  is  not  yet  available. 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis,  Ind,  June  20.   191 1. 

The  Motor  &  Mfg.  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Federal  Motor  W'orks. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  has  un- 
der construction  at  Buffington.  Ind.,  a  new  plant  to  be 
known  as  No.  6.  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  4.000,000  barrels  of  cement. 

The  Bedford  Industrial  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Bedford,  Ind..  to  look  after  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  city.  The  directors  are  C.  B.  Fletcher, 
i.  F.  Hamer,  W.  E.  Clark,  Frank  Allen,  E.  E.  Farmer 
and  C.  S.  Norton. 

The  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Company,  South 
Bend.  Ind..  which  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000.  will  enlarge  its  plant,  increasing 
its  capacity  about  one-third.  The  company  already  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  world.  Its  officers  are: 
President,  Mentor  Wetzstein:  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  George  B.  Pulfer;  secretary,  George  B. 
Hopkins. 

The  Hanna-Brackenridge  Company,  iron  workers, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  $100,- 
000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  S.  D.  Hanna. 
Elwood  White,  W.  T.  Brackenridge,  J.  J.  Immel  and 
Louis   Hess. 

The  galvanizing  department  of  the  Atlanta  Tinplate 
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Company's  plant  at  Atlanta,  Ind.,  has  been  reopened, 
with  25  men.  The  mill  has  been  idle  for  several  months 
and  most  of  the  former  employees  had  moved  else- 
where. 

The  Upland  Flint  Bottle  Company,  Upland,  Ind., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  directors  are  A.  M.  Foster,  W.  C.  Forbes  and  S. 
L.  Peterson. 

Charles  A.  Morse  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Montpelier  Cup  &  Metal  Works,  Montpelier,  Ind. 

The  Vulcanized  Roofing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
taken  over  the  factory  buildings  of  the  American 
Strawboard  Company  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  will  cen- 
tralize its  plants  in  the  Indiana  city. 

The  United  States  Glove  Company,  Marion,  Ind., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Heat,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Muncie,  Ind., 
which  has  been  supplying  the  city  with  natural  gas, 
which  has  become  exhausted,  will  build  an  artificial  gas 
plant. 

■>  »  » 

Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  June  17,  191 1. 

The  good  features  of  trade  become  more  pronounced 
from  week  to  week,  and  any  bad  features  that  were 
noticeable  in  the  spring  become  less  and  less  so  as  the 
season  advances.  The  causes  of  the  improvement  are 
the  same  that  have  been  present  from  the  time  that 
navigation  opened.  Canada  is  the  cynosure.  Capital 
and  population  continue  to  flow  in  from  abroad.  More- 
over, enterprise  and  ingenuity  are  busy  creating  uses 
for  capital  and  employment  for  labor.  Undertakings 
that  were  undreamt  of  for  this  country  a  decade  or  less 
ago  are  being  gone  into  with  the  utmost  confidence  and 
find  a  good  demand  awaiting  them.  This  enterprise  is 
the  part  the  American  interest  in  the  country  con- 
tributes. It  is  quite  remarkable  to  note  the  influence 
of  this  time  of  development  upon  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  country's  banking 
business  for  many  years.  They  find  it  impossible  to 
adhere  to  their  old  habit  of  taking  past  experience  as 
a  precedent  and  regulating  their  operations  accord- 
ingly. They  realize  that  they  have  to  adjust  their 
financial  focus  as  they  go  along.  French  capital  is  now 
being  imported  in  large  volume  by  a  Montreal  circle, 
the  center  of  which  is  Rodolphe  Farget.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  happier  conjunction  of  favorable 
influences  for  a  country  than  that  now  shaping  the  for- 
tunes of  Canada.  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States  are  all  showing  a  cordial  interest  and  strong 
confidence  in  the  country.  If  no  mistakes  are  made 
by  Canada's  business  men  there  will  be  wonderful 
progress  here  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  ratepayers  of  Whitby,  Ont.,  have  approved  an 
arrangement  for  the  supplying  of  power  and  light  to  the 
municipality  by  the  Seymour  Power  Company. 

The  City  Council  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  considering 
the  question  of  installing  a  garbage  disposal  plant  at 
a  cost  of  about  $50,000. 

The  John  Marrow  Screw  &  Nut  Company,  IngersolU 
Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

Art  Metals,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $40,000  to  do  business  in  Toronto. 

The  Sweet  Machinery  &  Foundry  Company,  Co- 
balt, Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 
$40,000. 

The  St.  Mary's  Portland  Cement  Company,  Toronto, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital  stock. 

Dominion  Explosives,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  principal  place  of 
business,  Ottawa. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Mon- 
t-eal,  has  awarded  to  C.  E.  Deacon,  Montreal,  the  con- 
tract to  build  a  lOO-ton  Kraft  paper  mill. 

Up  to  July  I  sealed  tenders  will  be  received  by  the 
Mayor,  Oshawa,  Ont.,  for  the  construction  of  screen- 
ing chambers,  sedimentation  tanks,  sludge  beds  and 
appurtenances. 

T.  S.  Simm  &  Co.,  St.  John.  N.  B.,  are  about  to  call 
for  tenders  for  the  trection  of  an  addition  to  their 
brush  factory,  to  include  power  house,  boiler  house  and 
machine  shop. 

The  Canadian  Rand  Company,  Sherbrooke,  Que., 
will  shortly  call  for  tenders  to  build  an  extension  to 
its  foundry. 

The  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company,  Mon- 
treal, is  calling  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  terra 
cotta  plant  at  Lakeside,  near  Montreal,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $150,000. 


The  American  Cyanide  Company,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  will  duplicate  its  present  plant  and  is  preparing 
to  build  a  factory  to  cost  $90,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  New  Ghisgow,  N.  S.,  is  calling 
for  tenders  for  water  works  to  cost  about  $200,000. 

The  ratepayers  of  Trenton,  Ont.,  have  approved  by- 
laws giving  municipal  privileges  to  Lloyd  &  Sons,  who 
are  to  build  a  plant  for  making  baby  carriages,  go- 
carts,  etc.;  to  the  Trenton  Shirt  &  Collar  Company, 
which  is  to  erect  a  factory  at  once,  and  to  Wier,  Stahl 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  who  are  to  erect  a  button  factory  in 
the  town. 

Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  is  incorporated  by  ITo- 
minion  authority  to  do  business  in  Canada.  This  is  the 
Canadian  branch  of  the  Vickers  establishment  in  Eng- 
land. The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000. 
The  head  office  is  to  be  in  Montreal.  The  company  is 
empowered  to  manufacture  steel  and  to  engage  in  all 
branches  of  ship  building,  including  the  building  of 
warships,  the  making  of  guns,  ordnance  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  Dominion  Power  &  Transmission  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  brought  F.  E.  Frothingham,  C.  E., 
Boston,  to  report  on  extensive  additions  to  the  system 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  city's  growh. 

The  Board  of  Control,  Montreal,  has  approved  the 
Fire  Chief's  recommendation  that  seven  automobiles 
be  purchased  at  $1400  each  for  use  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment officers. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  of  Canada  has  been 
incorporated  by  Dominion  letters  patent  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $8,000,000.  The  head  office  is  to  be  in  Mon- 
treal. The  business  of  the  existing  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  is  to  be  taken  over  and  expanded. 

The  Eastern  Canada  Paper  &  Pulp  Company,  Mon- 
treal, will  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $15,000,000.  It 
is  to  carry  on  business  as  a  holding  company  and  will 
apply  its  capital  to  the  purchase  of  operating  com- 
panies, whose  plants  are  to  be  improved. 

The  City  Council  of  Montreal  is  spending  $3,000,000 
on  public  works.  Water  department,  $1,175,000,  to 
cover  completion  of  enlargement  of  aqueduct,  $425,000 
and  beginning  of  filtration  system,  $750,000;  fire  depart 
m  nt,  $336,000,  to  cover  erection  of  five  new  fire  sta- 
tions, which  include  the  purchase  of  five  new  fire  en- 
gines, including  two  automobile  engines,  two  chemical 
pumps  and  hose  wagons  combined,  for  use  in  Mount 
Royal  and  Rosemount  wards,  at  a  cost  of  $7800  each; 
hose  wagons,  ladders,  etc. 

♦-•-♦ 

Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  June  17,   1911. 

All  signs  of  hesitation  are  disappearing.  Work  that 
for  some  time  was  held  in  abeyance  because  the  banks 
were  not  satisfied  that  conditions  of  trade  had  become 
settled  for  the  season  is  now  being  financed.  American 
money  is  coming  in  to  impel  operations.  The  immense 
programmes  of  the  railways  are  being  carried  out,  and 
these  absorb  a  large  amount  of  the  labor  that  has  come 
in  this  spring. 

Up  to  July  3.  tenders  will  be  received  by  David 
Mitchell,  Town  Commissioner,  Stettler,  Alberta,  for  a 
i2S-kva.  generat  r  exciter  and  switchboard;  a  tandem 
compound  steam  engine;  a  72xi6-in.  boiler  and  stack; 
cedar  poles  and  pole-line  material;  and  erection  of  pole 
line. 

Up  to  July  3,  tenders  will  be  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Control,  Winnipeg,  for  the  supply 
of  apparatus  and  material  required  to  install  a  police 
patrol  telegraph  system. 

The  municipality  of  Springfield,  Man.,  has  under 
consideration  proposals  to  establish  a  light,  heat  and 
power  service  and  construct  an  electric  railway  system. 

Tenders  for  the  complete  construction  and  erection 
of  car  shops,  at  Winnipeg,  have  been  called  for  by  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  Commission,  Ottawa. 

Tenders  will  be  called  for  by  J.  E.  Grifl^ths,  public 
works  engineer,  Victoria,  B.  C,  for  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  to  cost  about  $150,000  across  the  Columbia 
River  at  Trail,  B.  C. 

The  Grouse  Mountain  Scenic  Incline  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$750,000,  the  head  office  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  road 
will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ment is  estimated  at  $520,900. 

The  Citizens'  Development  Committee,  Port  Arthur, 
Ont..  has  recommended  that  the  granting  of  a  site  to 
MacKenzie,  Mann  &  Co.,  for  establishing  a  steel  plant, 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  city  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  the  H.   Mueller  Mfg.  Company,   De- 
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catur,  111.,  is  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a 
Canadian  branch  factory  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  for  mak- 
ing plumbers'  brass  goods  and  waterworks  brass  fix- 
tures. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  will  build  at  Fort  Wiliiam,  Ont.,  a  warehouse  to 
cost  $125,000. 

The  Calgary  Nail  Company,  Calgary,  Alberta,  in- 
corporated recently  by  provincial  letters  patent,  has 
a  capital  stock  of  $150,000.  It  is  to  manufacture  nails, 
galvanized  iron,  wire,  and  other  articles. 

It  is  said  to  be  settled  beyond  question  that  Calgary 
will  be  the  city  chosen  for  the  Gordon  Nail  Works. 
Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  were  apparently  favored 
for  a  time,  but  Calgary  has  been  finally  preferred. 

The  Ocean  Falls  Pulp  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Ocean  Falls,  B.  C.,  is  putting  in  the  second  installation 
at  its  plant  at  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C.  It  now  employs  500 
men,  and  when  the  plant  is  enlarged  it  will  have  work 
for  700. 

The  Northern  Engineering  &  Supply  Company,  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  is  building  an  annex  to  its  warehouse 
and  machine  shop. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
Company  will  spend  $30,000,000  in  the  Canadian  West 
this  year. 

4  «  » 

Texas 

Austin,  Texas,  June  17,  191 1. 
The  drouth,  which  is  having  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  corn  crop  all  over  the  State,  was  partly  broken  in 
some  localities  of  the  north  central  portion  by  good 
showers  during  the  past  week.  Business  conditions 
show  some  improvement,  and  machinery  dealers  afford 
a  very  hopeful  outlook  for  a  good  mid-summer  busi- 
ness. The  demand  for  cotton  ginning  machinery  con- 
tinues unusually  heavy.  Cotton  compresses  and  cot- 
ton-seed oil  mills  are  also  being  improved  and  new 
plants  installed.  In  the  Bermuda  onion  growing  dis- 
tricts of  South  Texas  preparations  are  being  made  by 
many  farmers  to  install  new  pumping  plants,  and  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  large  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  this  class  of  machinery  during  the  ne.xt  few 
months.  The  situation  in  Mexico  continues  more  or 
less  chaotic,  and  pending  an  absolute  assurance  of  the 
stability  of  the  present  government  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  little  done  in  the  way  of  industrial  devel- 
opment in  that  country. 

The  International  Railway  Tie  Company,  New  Or- 
leans, will  establish  a  branch  manufacturing  plant  at 
San  Antonio. 

J.  L.  DriscoU  and  S.  E.  Driscoll  have  established  a 
broom  factory  at  Shiro. 

The  Velasco  Wharf  &  Warehouse  Company,  which 
recently  increased  its  capita!  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$250,000,  will  establish  extensive  terminal  and  port 
facilities  at  Velasco.  Felix  Johnson,  of  Houston,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  company. 

W.  H.  Knox,  Livingston,  will  install  a  lumber  mill 
at  Hemphill.  He  also  has  under  consideration  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  between  Broaddus  and  Sabine- 
town,  about  30  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
transportation  outlet  for  a  large  tract  of  timber  that 
he  owns. 

S.  Robbins,  Winnsboro,  will  install  a  plant  at  Green- 
ville for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  He  is  operating  a 
similar  plant  at  Winnsboro. 

The  City  Council  will  soon  let  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  sewers  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  to 
cost  about  $16,000. 

The  Waxahachie  Gas  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Waxahachie  with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  building  a  gas  manufacturing  plant  and  dis- 
tributing system.  The  incorporators  are  Roy  Conally, 
E.  H.  Griffin,  Waxahachie:  Raymond  St.  Johns,  Her- 
bert St.  Johns,  William  Utley  and  Oliver  Lau,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

J.  J.  Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  will  install  a  large 
broom  factory  at  San  .'\ngelo,  Texas. 

The  city  of  El  Paso  will  soon  install  a  5,000,000-gal. 
pump  at  the  water-works  well  upon  the  mesa.  Five 
new  wells  will  have  been  sunk  upon  the  mesa  by  the 
middle  of  July  and  the  flow  of  water  increased  to  about 
3,000,000  gal.  daily.  Other  wells  will  be  put  down  and 
the  flow  brought  up  to  about  4.000,000  gal.  daily  by 
September. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete power  house  building  at  Ballinger  has  been  let 
by  the  city  to  the  Sherwood  Concrete  &  Paving  Com- 
pany for  $5,950.  The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery. 


C.  G.  Barrett  will  install  a  woodworking  plant  at 
his  lumber  mill  at  Huntsville. 

The  Orange  Commercial  Club  through  Secretary  S. 
R.  Shepherd  is  negotiating  for  the  establishment  at 
Orange  of  a  large  chair  factory. 

•  The  plant  of  the  Ennis  Milling  Company  that  was 
recently  destroyed  at  Ennis  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants'  Gin  Company  that  was 
recently  formed  will  install  a  large  cotton  gin  at  Sher- 
man.    G.  S.  Murphy  is  president. 

The  Markham  rice  mill  at  Markham  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  a  loss  of  $60,000.  Plans  for  the  im- 
mediate rebuilding  of  the  mill  are  under  way. 


The  Pacific  Coast 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  13,  iQH- 
Little  new  inquiry  for  large  machine  tools  has  corne 
out  since  the  first  of  the  month,  but  the  situation  in 
general  remains  satisfactory,  with  a  steady,  though 
gradual,  increase  in  the  number  of  small  orders.  While 
the  local  demand  is  very  quiet,  shops  of  more  or  less 
importance  in  the  interior  of  the  state  are  corning  into 
the  market  on  a  larger  scale,  and  many  minor  improve- 
ments are  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer.  The 
need  for  new  equipment  is  quite  general,  and  pur- 
chases are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  financial  conditions 
appear  to  warrant. 

The  Risdon  Iron  Works,  of  this  city,  which  recently 
sold  its  site  to  outside  interests,  has  sold  its  good 
will  and  uncompleted  contracts  to  the  Union  Iron 
Works  Company.  Augustus  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Risdon  Works,  announces  that  its  plant  will  be  per- 
manently closed  about  June  20.  It  is  announced  that 
R.  H.  Postlethwaite,  formerly  manager  of  the  works, 
will  continue  the  manufacture  of  mining  and  dredgiiig 
machinery  and  p^rts  for  Risdon  machinery  now  in 
service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
It  is  uncertain  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Risdon  plant,  but  it  is  expected  that 
a  part  of  it,  at  least,  will  be  put  on  the  market. 

The  Berkeley  Engineering  Works,  Berkeley,  Cal._,  is 
erecting  a  large  electric  era  .e  in  the  foundry  building 
of  the   Columbia   Steel    Company,   near  Antioch. 

M.  C.  Harris,  N.  R.  Harris  and  others,  who  have 
been  largely  interested  in  the  Atlas  Gas  Engine  Com- 
pany, Oakland.  Cal.,  have  withdrawn  from  that  firm 
and  taken  control  of  the  Corliss  Gas  Engine  Company, 
operating  a  small  plant  at  Petaluma,  Cal.  This  shop 
will  be  enlarged,  and  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  Cor- 
liss Company  expects  to  install  a  large  shop  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Atlas  works,  on  the  Oakland  estuary, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Harris  interests. 

The  Selby  Smelting  &  Lead  Company  of  this  city 
is  moving  into  its  new  brick  building  at  First  and 
Howard  streets. 

Ten  locomotives  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  were  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  roundhouse  fire  at  Seligman,  Ariz. 

The  Okell  Drill  &  Supply  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Los  Angeles,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  by  J.  Blackwell,  W.  C.  Weher,  J.  Scholtens  and 
others. 

The  California  Iron  Works,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has 
filed  a  petition  with  that  city  for  a  lease  of  tide  lands 
at  the  foot  of  Seventh  street,  the  stated  purpose  being 
the  installation  of  a  marine  plant. 

The  Hendry-Longwill  Auto  Machine  Works  has 
been  incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,  by  T.  W.  and  E.  Hendry  and  S.  M. 
Samter. 

The  McGeorge  &  Cooper  Mfg.  Company,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  grates,  has  been  incorporateB 
at  Oakland.  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  by 
W.  C.  McGeorge,  G.  D.,  and  William  Cooper.  G.  C. 
Gardiner  and  W.  A.  Boston. 

The  Great  Western  Power  Company  is  starting  pre- 
liminary work  on  its  large  power  project  at  Big 
Meadows,  Cal. 

The  Soper-Wheeler  Company  is  planning  to  install 
a  new  lumber  mill  at  Oroville,  Cal. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  Water  &, 
Sewerage  Boara,  Brisbane,  Australia,  will  receive  bids, 
January  30,  1912.  for  power  generating  equipment  and 
pumps  to  deliver  6,000,000  gal.  per  day  against  a  head 
of  400  ft.,  to  be  installed  on  the  Brisbane  River.  Bids 
will  be  taken  for  one,  two  and  three-unit  plants. 

Lassen  county.  Cal.,  will  be  in  the  market  shortly 
for  a  lot  of  road  machinery. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  renewal  of  the  South- 
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ern  Pacific  planing  mill  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  Los  Angeles,  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
for  four  icoo-kw.  motor-generator  sets  and  a  lot  of 
smaller  equipment. 

The  Yosemite  Lumber  Company  expects  to  equip 
several  logging  camps  near  El  Portal,  Cal.,  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  company  is  planning  a  sawmill  of 
200,000  ft.  daily  capacity. 

The  Argonaut  mine,  near  Jackson,  Cal.,  will  shortly 
install  electric  hoisting  equipment,  replacing  water 
power. 

Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  taken  a 
contract  for  piping  and  changes  in  the  fuel  oil  system 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company's  plant  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  at  $10,388. 

The  town  of  La  Jola.  Cal.,  is  planning  to  install  a 
large  centrifugal  pump  and  gas  engine  for  waterworks 
use. 

A  logging  locomotive  and  band  saw  outfit  are  being 
shipped  to  the  Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Company's  mill 
at  Hume,  Cal. 

H.  A.  Brown  and  C.  B.  McMaster  have  started  busi- 
ness as  the  San  Diego  Ignition  Company,  San  Diego, 
Cal..  and  will  put  in  a  shop  for  electrical  and  motor 
work. 

Extensive  repairs  are  to  be  made  at  once  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Pacific  Window  Glass  factory,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  which  was  recently  acquired  by  W.  P.  Ful- 
ler &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  after  being  idle  for  several 
years. 

The  Union  Dredging  Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
let  contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  large  gold  dredge 
to  operate  near  Folsom,  Cal.,  the  equipment  for  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Bucyrus  Company. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  Government  dredge 
for  the  Rio  Vista,  Cal., '^'reclamation  project,  but  the 
call  for  bids  is  not  expected  for  some  time. 

Figures  will  be  taken  shortly  foa  a  gold  dredge  to 
be  erected  near  Igo,  Cal.,  for  Curtis  Russel  and  others 
of  Sacramento,  Cal.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  will  receive  bids 
June  16  for  a  locomotive  and  a  lot  of  dump  cars. 

The  Hewitt  Machine  Company,  San  Francisco, 
agents  for  the  Atlas  Engine  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
have  moved  from  Second  street,  near  Mission,  to  12 
Fremont  street. 

The  city  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has  ordered  three  La 
France  steam  fire  engines  and  three  combination  chem- 
ical and  hose  wagons. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  receive  bids  June  23 
for  repairs  to  the  ball  and  tube  mills  of  the  municipal 
cement  plant. 

The  American  Forge  Company  has  leased  a  lot  on 
Tehama  street,  between  First  and  Second  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Faulkner-Peart  Machine  Shop.  Woodland,  Cal.. 
has  been  purchased  by  L.  C.  Majors,  Robert  Clark  and 
H.  B.  Stratton.  Mr.  Peart,  the  former  proprietor,  is 
secretary  of  the  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Toms  &  Blair,  sheet  metal  workers,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
have  let  contracts  for  a  two-story  factory  building  and 
will  install  a  lot  of  new  machinery.  They  have  taken 
a  five-year  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Inclined 
Gravity  Hinge,  patented  by  Benj.  Burnett  and  F.  C. 
Avery,  covering  the  Western   States. 


Government  Purchases 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  ig,  1911. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, W'ashington,  will  open  bids  July  II,  under  sched- 
ule 3718,  for  one  radial  drill,  one  sensitive  drill,  one 
emery  grinder,  one  engine  lathe,  one  speed  lathe  and 
one  shaper. 

The  Treasury  Department,  W'ashington,  will  open 
bids  July  I"  for  a  mechanical  system  of  mail  handling 
apparatus  for  the  United  States  post  office,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  open  bids  until 
•June  26,  under  canal  circular  636.^,  for  2  locomotive 
cranes,  reinforcement  steel  bars,  valves,  pipe  fittings, 
etc. 

Canal  circular  634  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion calls  for  bids  to  be  opened  June  22  for  cargo 
handling  and  locomotive  cranes,  rock  skips,  etc. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Eighth  lighthouse  district.  New 
Orleans,    La.,   opened   bids   June   2   for   furnishing   one 


crank  shaper  as  follows:  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
New  York,  $250,  $314  and  $350;  J.  P.  Kemp,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  %i2y;  Turner  Supply  Company,  Mobile,  .-Ma.,  $224; 
Fairbanks  Company,  New  Orleans,  La.,  $266.30;  Oliver 
H.  Hors,  New  Orleans,  La.,  $350;  L.  E.  Rhodes,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  $300;  Griscom,  Spencer  Company,  New 
York,  $317.25. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  opened  bids  June  13  as  follows: 

Sclieduie  3603.  steam  pumps  for  Brooklyn  Navv  Yard — Bidder  20, 
Boston  .\avy  Yard,  Boston,  .Mass.,  $46,540;  59,  M.  T.  Davidson 
Company^  Brooklyn.  X.  \'.,  $53,936;  6J.  George  E.  Dow  Pumping 
Engine  Company.  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  $76,300;  162,  Newport  News 
.Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  Newport  News,  Va.,  $54,624  and 
$52,234.  alternate;  252,  Warren  Steam  Pump  Company,  New  York, 
$57,745.   jjart. 

Schedule  3604.  for  furnishing  and  installing  fourteen  marine 
straight  water  tube  boilers  and  spare  parts — Bidder  143.  Mosher 
Water  Tube  Boiler  Company.  New  York,  $219,648;  162,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport  N'ews,  \'a., 
$262,000. 

The  Depot  Quartermaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  opened 
bids  June  g  for  furnishing  and  installing  one  200-hp. 
water  tube  boiler  as  follows:  Babcock,  Wilcox  Com- 
pany, New  York,  $5760,  $5360,  without  evaporation  test; 
E.  Keeler  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  $5407;  A.  D. 
Granger  Company,  New  York,  $943,  Oswego  boiler; 
$7843.  Harrisburg  boiler;  Parker  Boiler  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $3163;  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $4533,  Heine  boiler;  $4363,  standard 
front:  $4915.  including  self-supportmo,  stack,  $4246.  un- 
lined  stack.  ilE; 


Trade   Publicatifes 


Metalloftrapliic    I*n Moratory    Apparatus.— Sauveur    and 

Boylston,  Cambridge,  Mass.  .  Call  attention' |foa  complete  line  of  ap- 
paratus for  use  in  metallographic  laboratorieyrffhicli  includes  a  metal- 
lurgical microscope  and  accessories,  illuminating  apparatus,  photo- 
micrograph ic  apparatus,  nietalloscope,  electric  furnaces,  pyrometers 
and  polishing  apparatus  and  accessories.  All  of  these  are  illustrated 
and  described  at  some  length. 

Electrical  MacUinery  and  Appliances. — Fort  Wayne 
Electric  Works,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Three  bulletins  and  an  instruc- 
tion book.  The  first.  No.  1127,  illustrates  and  describes  a  line  of 
direct  current  grinders  and  buffers  which  are  a  very  good  example 
of  how  compact  and  self-contained  these  tools  can  be  made.  Xo. 
1128,  superseding  No.  1083,  treats  of  a  line  of  polyphase  induction 
motors  which  are  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity  of  design, 
rugged  construction,  ability  to  withstand  hard  usage,  absence  of  all 
moving  contacts,  wide  adaptability  under  various  operating  conditions 
and  high  efficiency.  The  construction  of  these  motors  is  described 
together  with  their  special  features  and  applications  and  the  text  is 
supplemented  by  illustrations.  No.  1129  relates  to  the  type  K3  poly- 
phase induction  watt-hour  meter  which  records  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed in  a  circuit  on  a  single  register,  thus  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  mistakes  in  summing  up  the  readings  of  the  different  meters 
where  each  phase  has  its  own  individual  instrument.  The  special 
advantages  claimed  for  this  meter  are  absolute  protection  from  the- 
effects  of  both  external  and  internal  fields,  small  losses,  high  torque 
and  interchangeability  between  two  and  three-phase  three- 
wire  and  two-phase  four-wire  circuits.  The  instruction  book 
No.  3048.  superseding  No.  3035,  contains  instructions  for  installing 
the  type  A  form  A  oil  transformers  which  are  designed  for  pole  use 
and  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from  0.6  to  50  kw. 

Steam  Pumps. — The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company,  17 
Battery  place,  New  York  City.  Catalogue  No.  17.  Deals  with  the' 
construction,  operation  and  field  of  application  of  the  Pulsometer 
steam  pump,  which  is  intended  to  raise  water  with  the  minimum 
steam  consumption  and  the  minimum  attention.  The  adaptability  of 
the  Pulsometer,  which  in  reality  is  a  vacuum  steam  pump,  for  a 
variety  of  uses,  is  touched  upon  and  tables  of  pipe  sizes,  loss  of 
head,  due  to  friction  in  pipes  and  other  data  on  the  flow  and  the 
pumping  of  \vater  are  included. 

"WoodivorUinff  Machinery — Greenlee  Brothers  &  Co.. 
Rockford,  111.  Sectional  catalogue.  Illustrations  and  descriptive 
matter  explain  the  operation  of  an  extensive  line  of  car  shop  and 
special  woodworking  machinery  which  includes  mortisers,  car  post. 
multiple  spindle  and  gang  borers;  saw  benches,  automatic  cutoff 
saws,  tenoners,  jointers,  mine  timber  machines  and  cutter  heads  and 
specialties.  In  planning  the  catalogue  care  has  been  taken  to  combine 
on  one  sheet  the  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  relating  to  a  par- 
ticular line  of  tools,  engravings  being  given  on  the  front  of  the 
leaf  while  the  text  is  given  on  the  reverse  side.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  illustrations  of  the  machines  occupy  the  full  dimension  of 
the  sheet,  which  is  9  x   11   in. 

Open  HeartU  Purnnce  Ports.— The  Blair  Engineering  Com- 
pany, 21  Park  Row.  New  York  City.  Pamphlet.  Contains  a  brief 
description  of  the  Blair  patent  indestructible  port  and  bulkhead  for 
open  hearth  furnaces.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for  this  port 
are  indestructibility,  complete  control  of  combustion  and  direction  of 
the  gas  at  all  times,  freedom  from  general  repairs,  increased  operat- 
ing speed  and  a  saving  in  cost. 
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Feed  AVater  Heaters.— Harrison  Safety  Boiler  Works,  North 
Philadelphia  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Engineering  leaflet  No.  9. 
Treats  of  the  Cochrane  feed  water  heater  for  heating  two  different 
supplies  separately  and  apart.  This  heater  is  constructed  in  the 
same  general  way  as  the  standard  Cochrane  heater  except  that  the 
water  chamber  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  there  are  two  inlets, 
two  sets  of  trays,  two  sedimentation  and  filter  chambers  and  two 
pump  supply  openings. 

\%'ell  Drilling  Machinery. — Keystone  Driller  Company, 
IJeaver  Falls,  Pa.  Catalogue  No.  114.  Describes  with  numerous 
illustrations  an  extensive  line  of  portable  cable  drills  for  water  well 
work  and  also  contains  a  drillers'  instruction  book  with  full  informa- 
tion   concerning  the   operation   of  the  machines. 

Sniteliboard  Instrnxnents  and  Air  and  \%'ater  Floir 
Meters.— General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Four  bul- 
letins. No.  4819  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  alternating  current 
switchboard  panels  equipped  with  oil  switches  and  suitable  for  general 
use  in  central  stations  and  isolated  plants.  The  panels  are  designed 
for  use  with  one  set  of  bus  bars  to  which  all  the  generators  and 
the  meters  are  connected  by  single  throw  oil  switches.  All  of  the 
panels  are  90  in.  high  and  are  intended  for  use  on  three-ph^se  three- 
wire  circuits  on  480  and  600  volts  and  frequencies  of  from  25  to  60 
cycles.  No.  4825,  superseding  No.  4700,  illustrates  and  describes  a 
line  of  compact  and  moderate  size  instruments  for  use  on  alternating 
and  direct  current  switchboards.  Dimension  diagrams  and  illustrations 
showing  the  actual  size  of  the  scales  are  included.  No.  4826  and  4827 
deal  with  the  water  and  air  flow  meters  made  by  this  company. 
These  give  accurate  records  of  the  amount  of  water  or  air  compressed 
or  distributed.  The  Iron  Age,  May  26,  1910,  contained  an  illustrated 
description  of  a  steam  and  air  flow  meter  which  operates  on  the  same 
principle. 

Metal  Sheets — The  Stark  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Pamphlet.  Refers  to  Toncan  metal  sheets  which  this  company  man- 
ufactures in  a  number  of  sizes  and  styles.  The  pamphlet  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the  way  the  sheets 
are  made  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  means  that  give  the  rust 
resisting  properties.  Section  two  is  illustrative  of  some  of  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  of  the  metal  and  shows  the  result  of  corrosion 
and  ductility  tests  upon  various  goods  made  from  this  metal  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  articles  made  from  steel  or  charcoal  iron.  The 
third  and  last  section  is  a  catalogue  listing  the  various  Toncan  metal 
products,  which  include  black  and  galvanized  sheets,  eaves  troughs, 
galvanized  miters,  conductor  pipe  and  fittings  and  roofing,  siding  ana 
flashing. 

Feed  ^Vater  Heater  and  Pnrifier. — Frank  L.  Patterson  & 
Co.,  26  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet,  entitled  "Guar- 
anteed Coal  Saving."  Shows  how  a  considerable  part  of  a  fuel  ap- 
propriation can  be  turned  into  a  profit  by  employing  the  Patterson- 
Berryman  feed  water  heater  and  purifier.  Following  a  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  this  heater  and  those  of  the  open  type,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  heater  is  described  in  detail  with 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  various  types.  Space  is  also  given 
to  the  Patterson  hot  water  service  heater  and  two  styles  of  exhaust 
heads. 

Gas  Heat  Treating  Furnaces. — Westmacott  Gas  Furnace 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  Catalogue  D,  size  8  x  9  in.;  pages,  64. 
Concerned  with  a  line  of  heat  treating  furnaces  which  include  shop 
and  bench  forges,  oven  furnaces,  annealing  furnaces,  cylindrical  or 
crucible  furnaces,  oil  tempering  furnaces,  lead  and  cyanide  harden- 
ing furnaces,  furnaces  for  melting  soft  metals,  tinning  and  galvaniz- 
ing furnaces  and  brass  melting  furnaces.  All  of  these  are  illustrated 
and  a  brief  description  of  their  construction  and  a  table  giving  the 
principal  dimensions  and  specifications  is  included  in  each  case.  In 
addition  to  the  furnaces  space  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  burners 
and  blowpipes  used  in  connection  with  these  furnaces,  the  positive 
pressure  blowers  used  in  supplying  the  air  blast  and  a  line  of  pyro- 
meters. Instructions  for  connecting  the  burners  are  included  to- 
gether with  tables  showing  the  proper  heat  treatment  for  different 
kinds  of  steel. 

Kxhanst  Fans. — Sterling  Blower  Company,  Hartford, .  Conn. 
Catalogue  No.  114.  Contains  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  con- 
cerning the  Sterling  slow  speed,  low  power,  steel  plate  exhausters. 
These  are  made  in  both  single  and  double  tj'pes  for  either  belt  or 
direct  connected  electric  motor  or  steam  turbine  drives  and  are  built 
in  either  right  or  left  hand  types  with  vertical  and  top  and  bottom 
horizontal  discharge.  Tables  giving  the  dimensions  for  the  various 
types  of  exhausters  are  included. 

Strnctnral  SteeL^Berkeley  Steel  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Mailing  card.  Concerned  with  a  few  of  the  various  types  of 
structural  steel  work  which  this  company  is  prepared  to  furnish.  The 
lines  shown  include  steel  frame  mills  and  factory  buildings,  steel 
bridges,    frames   for    mine   shafts   and   steel   towers    and   tanks. 

Machinery — The  Cincinnati  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Pamphlet,  entitled  ''Pointers  on  Machinery."  Shows  the 
various  t>*pes  of  machines  which  this  company  handles  and  briefly 
describes  them.  Among  the  various  lines  illustrated  is  the  company's 
14-in.  lathe  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  April  7,  1910, 
upright  and  sensitive  drills,  milling  machines,  clutches,  shears,  hand 
and  power  bending  rolls,  electric  drills,  hand  power  punches  and 
shears  and  a  complete  line  of  woodworking  machinery.  An  index  on 
the  first  page  enables  the  tools  desired  to  be  located  readily  while 
a  number  of  tables  of  useful  information  complete  the  pamphlet. 


Portable  Electric  Tools — The  United  States  Electrical  Tool 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Catalogue  H.  Covers  an  extensive  line 
of  portable  electric  tools  which  include  hand  or  breast  drills,  an  elec- 
tric radial  drill,  a  bench  drill  and  electrically  driven  grinders  of  both 
the  portable  and  bench  types.  All  these  tools  are  illustrated  and 
briefly  described  with  tables  of  dimensions. 

Hisrh  Speed  Steel— McKenna  Brothers  Brass  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  Mailing  card.  Shows  four  types  of  drills  made  from  this 
company's  Red  Cut  superior  high  grade  vanadium  steel. 

Grindstones.— Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Company,  Aurora,  lU. 
Mailing  card.  Illustrates  two  types  of  ball-bearing  steel  frame 
grindstones,  one  of  which  will  accommodate  wheels  ranging  from  18 
to  30  in.  in  diameter,  the  change  for  the  different  sizes  being  made 
by  moving  a  clamp. 

Manganese  Steel  Castings.— Edgar  Allen  American  Man- 
ganese Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Pamphlet.  Enumerates  the 
different  kinds  of  manganese  steel  castings  made  by  this  company. 
The  list  is  arranged  is  alphabetical  order  and  includes  asphalt  presses, 
brick  and  tile  machine  parts,  bushings  of  all  kinds,  coal  breaking 
machinery,  chemists*  supplies,  dredge  parts,  elevator  buckets,  crusher 
parts,  ore  car  and  dock  parts,  rolling  mill  parts,  steam  shovel  parts, 
log  loaders,  lifting  magnets,  buckets  of  the  orange  peel  and  clam 
shell  types  and  wheels.  Under  each  of  the  main  divisions  are  given 
the  different  t\'pes  that  can  be  supplied. 

Oil  Pressure  Systems— The  Geyser  Oil  Tank  Company,  Inc.. 
Ft.  W'ayne,  Ind.  Pamphlet.  Points  out  the  advantages  of  using 
the  Geyser  system  for  handling  oil,  lubricants  and  liquids  in  railroad 
shops,  factories,  mills,  garages,  power  plants  and  other  manufactur- 
ing institutions.  The  system  consists  of  an  underground  storage  tank- 
placed  in  a  suitable  location  and  a  distributing  line  piped  through 
the  buildings  with  automatic  self -measuring  devices  attached.  These 
liquids  are  forced  from  the  storage  tank  to  the  self-measuring 
devices  by  the  application  of  pressure  on  the  tank  and  a  fixed,  quan- 
tity is  discharge  at  each  operation.  The  flow  is  automatically  shut 
off  when  this  has  been  done,  thus  preventing  accidental  discharge 
or  waste.  The  system  is  described  at  length  and  the  various  types  of 
devices  used  in  connection  with  it  illustrated.  A  number  of  typical 
installations  are  also  shown. 

Rnhher  Hose. — The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeannette, 
Pa.  Pamphlet.  Gives  general  description  and  specification  for  the 
various  types  of  water,  steam,  air  brake,  tank  and  air  tool  hose  which 
this  company  can  furnish  In  addition  space  is  also  given  to  sheet 
packing,  spiral  piston  rod  packing,  ring  packing  and  gaskets  and 
rings. 

Hand  Tachometers— Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  90  West  street. 
New  York  City.  Folder.  Refers  to  the  use  of  the  S.  &  S.  hand 
tachometers,  which  can  be  used  either  as  a  hand  tacho- 
meter or  a  cut  meter  for  indicating  rotative  and  also  progressive 
speeds.  With  this  instrument  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
revolutions  of  steam  and  gas  engines,  motors,  dynamos,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  cutting  speeds  of  milling  machines,  engine  lathes,  planers  and 
drilling  machines.  The  construction  of  the  tachometer,  which  is  made 
in  seven  sizes,  one  with  single  range  of  speed  and  three  with  three 
different  speed  ranges  and  three  wath  four  ranges,  is  described,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  various  speed  ranges  regularly  furnished. 

Metal  Working  Machinery — Niles-Bement-Pond  Company, 
111  Broadway,  New  York  City.  "Progress  Reporter"  No.  22.  Refers 
to  a  number  of  new  machines  which  have  been  brought  out  by  this 
company  recently  and  include  the  Pond  reversing  motor  planers 
which  were  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age.  July  7,  1910,  the  6-ft.  ver- 
tical surface  grinder  and  a  4  x  30  in.  cylindrical  sizing  grinder  made 
by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  illustrated  descriptions  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Iron  Age.  December  29,  1910,  and  January  5,  1911. 
respectively.  Other  machines  included  are  a  radial  drill  with  direct 
connected  adjustable  speed  motor  drive,  a  Niles  double  end  wheel 
press,  a  car  box  borer,  a  26-in.  Bement  crank  planer,  a  steam  drop 
hammer  and  a  multi-spindle  horizontal  milling  machine.  All  of 
these  are  illustrated  and  the  special  features  of  their  construction 
and  the  particular  fields  for  which  they  are  adapted  pointed  out. 

Sand  Riddlers.— The  Deane  Steam  Pump  Company,  115 
Broadway.  New  York  City.  Bulletin  No.  D  16.425.  Points  out  the 
advantages  of  using  a  line  of  sand  riddlers  which  are  intended  for 
pneumatic,  steam  or  electric  operation.  These  are  made  in  two  sizes 
for  pneumatic  operation,  taking  ordinary  18  and  20-in.  round  foundry 
riddles,  in  a  square  style,  measurisg  24  x  36  in.,  and  for  mounting 
on  a  post  and  employing  either  an  18  or  a  20-in.  round  riddle.  For 
use  in  foundries  not  equipped  with  compressed  air,  but  where  elec- 
tric power  is  available  the  square  and  the  round  riddlers  are 
equipped  for  operation  by  an  electric  motor,  the  power  being  taken 
either  from  a  crane  or  a  lighting  circuit. 

Cranes. — Pawling  and  Harnischfeger  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Plant  and  Its  Products."  Size,  6  x  9  in. : 
pages,  4S.  Contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  plant  of  this 
company  and  shows  a  number  of  views  of  the  various  types  of 
cranes  in  process  of  construction.  Space  is  given  to  the  various 
kinds  of  cranes,  traveling  electric  hoists  and  I-beam  trolleys  which 
can  be  supplied  in  a  number  of  different  sizes  and  stjdes.  The 
motors  and  the  controllers  with  which  these  cranes  and  hoists  are 
equipped  are  illustrated,  together  with  views  of  three  different 
types  of  drilling  machines.  The  illustrations  of  the  crane  show  them 
in  actual  service  and  among  these  is  one  at  the  plant  of  the  Simmons 
Company,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Iron  Age,  May  18,   1911. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  following  quotations  are  1' or  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices,  at  whichlargelotsonlycanbebought,  are  given  else  where  in  our  weekly  market  report. 


IRON    AND    STEEL— 

Bar    Iron    from    Store — 
ReiiDed  Irun : 

1  to  ITS   in-   round  and  square....   1  30  if,  \  nn, 

IV.  to  4  in.  I  %  to  1  in (  «  id  J.""f 

1  i/j    to  4   in.   X    Vi    to  3-1    W   Hi   l.SOf 

Rods — 'X.   and  11-lu  round  and  square. %l  11)  l.SUf 
Angles  :  Ots.  %*  lb. 

3    in.    X    14    in.    and    larger l.yoc 

a  in.   I  3-16  In.   and    ^4    in U.30» 

1%  to  214  in.  I  Vn  in ^05* 

1  %    to  2%   in.   X  3-Hi   in.  and   thicker.  ...  1.9o<? 

1  to  H,   in.   X  3-16  iu 2.0.1* 

1    to   1'4    X    %    in -l.Wt 

%   -a   y^   in.    2.20f 

44   X   14   in 2.2,'.f 

S    in.    X    %    in 3.4.-.f 

%  I  3-32  in 3.90< 

Tees; 

1    in 2.3.'>(' 

Hi     in 2.20* 

1%    to   24   X    %    in 2.00f 

1%    to  2%   X  3-16  in 2.10<' 

3    in.    and    larger 2.95* 

Beams      1.90* 

Channels.    .'1    iu.    &   i   larger •...1.90* 

Rands— 1V<,    to  0   x   J-16   to   No.    8 2.10* 

"Burden's  Best"   Iron,  base  prire 3.15* 

Burden's   "H.    B  &   S."    Iron,   base  price 2.95* 

Norway   Bars 3.60* 

Merchant   Steel   from    Store — 

per  n> 

Bessemer  Machinery 1 .90* 

Toe  Calk.   Tire  and  Sleigh  Shoe 2.50@3.00* 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  iu  small  lots 7* 

Sheets    from    Store — 
Black, 

One  Pass.C.R.      R.  G. 
Soft  Steel.     Cleaned. 

'«>  lb  2.45* 2.75* 

%)   lb  2.50* 2.85* 

¥   tb  2.55* 2.95* 

■jS  tb  2.60c 3.05* 

¥>  lb  2.95* 3.30* 


No.    16 

Nos.    18    to   20 

Nos.    22   and   24 

No.     26 

No     28 


Russia,  Planisbed  &c 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment      '#  lb  12      (3'  14  V. 

Patent  Planished,  \V.  Dewees 

Wood -#t  lb  A.    10*:   B.   9*  net 

Galvanized 

Nos.    12    and    14 ^   lb  2.75* 

No.    24     lS   lb  3.10* 

No.     26 S  lb  3.30* 

-No.     28 $)   tb  3.60r 

No  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide.  25*  higher. 


Genuine    Iron    Sheets- 
Galvanized 


Nos.  22 
No.  26 . 
No.     28 . 


24 'p 

'ft 

'^ 

Corrugated   Roofing — 

irrugalcd.  Painted. 

VI   1""  S14.    ft.  .  .*:i.7 


lb  5..-.0* 
lb  6.00* 
lb  7.00* 


METALS— 
Tin- 
Straits  Pig    fi  tb  .-iO     aJO'i* 


No.   24. 

No.    26 >!   100   sij.    ft. 

No.   28 'r>   100  sq.    ft. 


;..")0 


Galvd. 

J4.70 
S.!)0 
3.«5 


Tin    Plates — 
American  Charcoal  Plates  (per  box) 


"A. A. A.' 
IC.    14    X 
IX.    14    x 

A.   Chan'oMl 
IC.    14    X    20 

"""      14    X     20 


Charcoal : 

w'.'.'.'.'. 


IX, 


.$6.65 
.    7.90 


.SS.fiO 
.    5.70 


Copper — 


Lake  lugot    %t  lb  14      ©1414* 

l';ieclrolyti<-   %!  lb  13%  rg;14     * 


Casting    ^  ID  13  ?»  fa  14 


IC, 
IX. 


American  Coke  Plates — Bessemer- 
107    lb 


Spelte 
Western    -p)  lb     0  'A  l§  0  ^i  * 

Zinc- 
No.  9,  base,  casks..   ^  tb  7%*|Open,.  ^  lb  8',4* 

Lead- 
American    Pig "i!»  lb  514  ®5V.* 

Bar    -y  III  «5s#6?i* 


14   X   20 
14    X   2t 


$4.50 

5.50 

American  Terne  P!atcs — 

IC,  20  X  28  witli  an  S  lb.  .catinu' $8.70 

IX,  20  X  28  with  an  8  lb.  coating 10.70 

Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 
List  Novciiilicr   1;:.    1;his.  liasc   nrice.    18* 

Brass  Tubes,    Iron   Pipe   Sizes —  Ih'"!!^'*''" 

List  November  13.  190S.  Base  price,  18(*ot1ier'Brandi 

Copper    Tubes — 
List  November  i;;.  r.K»S.  Base  price,  21* 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes —  Per  lb 

List  February  1.   lull.  19>4*"E<Ib 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1.   lull.  14*  %<  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 

List  February  1.   1911.  14*  ^  tb 

Brass   Wire — 

list  February  1.   1911.  14*  '^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 

Base  Price,  Carload   lots   mill   13  ?4* 


Solder — 

'/-!•    &    Mr .   guaranteed J^ft  lb  27  V-  @  28     * 

-No.     1     %*  lb  25%(Sj26     « 

Ketined      ^  It)  24^2024%* 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  varv 
according  to  composition. 


Antimony — 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum — 


.^  Ib..(5  lOij* 

(SilO     * 

9®  9V4* 


$2.00<a$2.25 


No.    1   Aluminuiu    i  guaranteed   over   99%    Durel.    Iu 

ingots  for  remelting 21*  and  23* 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31* 

Sheets    Base  Pri(  e  33* 

Old    Metals — 

Dealers'  Purchtiftinij  Prices  Paid  in  Keic  York. 


Cents. 

Copper    Sheets —  ICopper.  heavy  and  crucible 10.50  to  10.75 

Sheet    Copper    II. .t    Rolled,    10   oz.     (quantity  jCopper.   heavy  and  wire 10.25  to  10. 3(; 

lots)     .    .  -i)  ID   l8*i'JoPPer,   light  and  bottoms 9.25  to     9. .50 

Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  i*  W  lb  advance  Brass,  heavy 7.00  to    7.25 

over  Hot  Rolled.  Kra.ss.     light 5. .50  to    5.75 

Sheet    Copper    Polished     20    in.     wide    and  Heavy   machine   composition 9.00  to    9.25 

under.    1*   ^  square  foot.  |Clean   brass   turnings 6.75  to    7.00 

Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.   wide.   2*  Composition    turnings 7.75  to    8.00 

Ipt  square  foot.  iLead.     heavy 3.75 

Planished    Copper,    1*    59   square    foot    more  Lead,   tea 3.50 

ih.in   Polished.  Zinc,    scrap 4  00 
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Steel  Trade  Improves 


Mill  Operations  Still  Gaining 


Pig  Iron  Trade  Slightly  More  Active 


The  improvement  in  the  steel  trade  continues.  The 
volume  of  business  shows  -a  steady  gain.  This  is  not 
due  to  a  spurt  in  any  special  branch  but  to  an  increase 
in  orders  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
operations,  the  active  steel  ingot  capacity  this  week 
being  over  68  per  cent,  as  against  66  per  cent,  at  the 
same  time  last  week.  The  improvement  in  its  opera- 
tions is  more  strongly  indicated  by  the  statement  that 
at  the  corresponding  time  last  month  the  active  ingot 
capacity  was  only  58  per  cent.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  recent  gain  is  due  to  a  heavier  volume  of  business 
at  Chicago,  where  two  additional  blast  furnaces  were 
put  in  operation  in  the  past  week  by  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  to  supply  needed  pig  iron. 

The  improvement  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Chicago  district,  as  Pittsburgh  conditions  are  also  bet- 
ter. Bookings  in  structural  shapes  and  plates  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  much  the  largest  last  week  in  over 
a  year.  The  billet  and  rail  sales  department  of* the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  over  40,000  tons  ahead  on 
actual  orders  sent  to  the  mills  for  rolling  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  May. 

In  the  structural  trade  in  general,  railroad  bridge 
work  forms  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  new  busi- 
ness coming  in  the  market  but  some  excellent  orders 
have  also  been  booked  for  other  purposes.  The  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company  has  secured  the  contract  for 
8500  tons  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Crucible 
Steel  Company,  at  Midland,  Pa.  Orders  booked  in 
Eastern  territory  for  buildings,  bridges,  etc.,  the  past 
week  totaled  over  15,000  tons,  with  quite  a  number  of 
orders  pending.  This  branch  of  business  seems  to  be 
close  to  normal  conditions.  It  had  been  hoped  that  by 
this  time  the  New  York  City  Subway  question  would 
be  definitely  settled  and  that  the  trade  could  look  for- 
ward with  some  certaint)'  to  the  enormous  requirements 
for  steel  which  the  new  subways  will  call  for.  It  seems, 
however,  that  some  further  time  must  elapse  until  it  is 
known  when  the  work  will  actually  begin. 

While  the  plate  trade  shows  some  increase,  in- 
dications of  an  early  heavy  demand  are  seen  in  the 
increasing  number  of  inquiries  coming  out  for  steel 
cars. 

The  change  in  the  condition  of  the  sheet  trade  is 
one  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  month. 
From  the  time  prices  were  reduced  the  demand  has 
improved,  and  current  reports  of  business  are  very 
satisfactory.  Some  large  manufacturers  are  now 
running  all  their  mills  on  full  time,  whereas  in  the 
early  part  of  May  their  operations  were  intermittent. 
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The  better  feeling  in  this  branch  of  business  has 
caused  important  contracts  for  sheet  bars  to  be  placed 
in  Pittsburgh  the  past  week  for  future  delivery. 

While  the  situation  in  finished  lines  is  thus  show- 
ing decidedly  improved  conditions,  the  feeling  of  op- 
timism is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  great  deal  of  slack  still  remains  to  be  taken  up  to 
put  the  steel  plants  of  the  country  in  really  good  work- 
ing shape. 

Reports  from  the  various  pig  iron  markets  are  bet- 
ter, as  orders  are  more  numerous  and  inquiries  are 
more  plentiful.  No  general  buying  movement  has  yet 
set  in,  but  the  number  of  consumers  who  feel  that  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  purchase  is  steadily  growing 
larger.  Prices  of  pig  iron  are  no  firmer  as  many  mak- 
ers are  anxious  to  get  their  share  of  such  business  as 
is  now  coming  out. 

The  export  trade  is  fairly  active,  with  moderate 
orders  being  received  for  rails,  track  supplies,  locomo- 
tives and  other  railroad  material  from  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Canada  has  placed  further  contracts  for 
material  needed  by  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turers and  large  inquiries  are  being  received  for  other 
classes  of  products  from  Canadian  buyers. 

The  coke  market  is  showing  much  greater  activity 
as  quite  a  number  of  pig  iron  manufacturers  are  now 
placing  contracts  for  their  requirements  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  while  large  consumers  of  foundry 
coke  are  also  making  contracts  for  their  supplies. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  and  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Company  have  settled  upon  the  wage  scale 
for  bar  iron  mills  for  the  twelve  months  from  July  i. 
The  scale  is  the  same  as  for  the  current  year  except 
for  some  slight  changes  in  foot  notes. 


Iron  and  Steel  in  the  World's  Railroads 

The  statistics  of  the  world's  railroad  mileage  at  the 
close  of  1909,  compiled  by  the  Archiv  fiir  Eisenbahn- 
wesen  and  recently  published,  deserve  some  study  and 
comparison  with  previous  returns.  The  world's  rail- 
road mileage  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  six 
years  and  the  increase  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows: 


Total 
at  close. 

1904  550.290 

1905  562,783 

1906  580,276 

1907  594,867 

1908  611,554 

1909  625,698 


Increase 
in  year. 


12,493 
17,493 
14,591 
16,687 
14,144 


Poor's  mileage  statistics  for  the  United  States  alone 
for  the  same  years  are  as  follows : 

Total  Increase 

at  close.  in  year. 

1904     212,394  5.059 


1905  217.341 

1906  222,766 

1907  228,128 

1908  232,046 

1909  238,356 


4,947 
5,425 
5,362 
3,918 
6,310 


The  United  States  increase  of  6310  miles  shown  for 
1909  was  not  all  attributable  to  that  year,  there  being 
2923  miles  represented  by  remeasurements.  small  roads 
reporting  for  the  first  time,  etc.,  so  that  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  there  should  be  taken  3387  miles  as  the 
1909  increase. 

Figuring  the  increase  each  year  as  a  percentage  of 
the  mileage  at  the  opening  of  that  year,  the  results 
come  out  as  follows,  for  the  United  States  alone  and 
for  the  world  exclusive  of  the  United  States: 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


At  close 
Europe    204,904 

of  1909. 

Asia      61,800 

Africa      20.809 

North   -America    277,015 

South   America    42,329 

.\ustralasia    18,849 


United  Remainder 

States.  of  world. 

2.32  2.24 

2.50  3.50 

2.41  2.58 

1.72  3.48 

1.46  2.84 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States  sensibly 
declined  after  1906,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world,  while  varying,  did  not  show  any 
material  change,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  world's 
railroad  mileage  outside  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  380,000  miles  at  the  close  of  1909,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  a  year.  This  rate  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  doubling  in  23  years.  The  average  rate  of 
increase  shown  by  the  United  States  in  1908  and  1909 
was  1.6  per  cent.,  which  would  involve  a  doubling  in 
44  years. 

The  statistics  of  our  German  contemporary  are 
presented  by  continents.  The  totals  for  its  geographi- 
cal divisions  at  the  close  of  1909,  and  the  increases  dur- 
ing the  four  years  ending  with  1909,  are  as  shown 
below,  and  we  have  computed  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage of  the  mileage  at  the  close  of  1909  which  was 
added  in  the  four  years: 

Increase  in  Percent,  increase 

12.359  6.0 

four  years.  of  total. 

11,197  18.2 

4.518  21.8 

25,057  9.0 

8,273  19.6 

1,396  .  7.4 

It  is  readily  observed  that  the  well-developed  con- 
tinents, Europe  and  North  America,  have  added  the 
least  proportionate  to  their  mileage,  while  the"  less-de- 
veloped continents,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America, 
have  added  mileage  in  much  greater  ratio,  although 
the  number  of  miles  added  has  been  smaller.  This  is 
what  would  be  expected. 

An  interesting  question  is  the  tonnage  of  iron  and 
steel  used  in  railroad  construction  in  the  world.  No 
accurate  estimate  can  be  made,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ditions vary  so  widely  with  dififerent  railroads  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  density  of  traffic.  In  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  project,  for  instance,  a  single  track  line 
is  amply  sufficient,  and  the  rolling  stock  per  mile  of  line 
is  necessarily  light.  So  it  was  originally  with  our 
own  transcontinental  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country  we  have  four-track  roads 
with  many  cars  and  locomotives  per  mile  of  road,  and 
a  similar  condition  prevails  in  England.  For  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  world,  however,  the  proportions  ob- 
taining in  the  United  States  might  not  prove  to  be  far 
wrong.  They  are  substantially  as  follows,  per  mile  of 
line:  Miles  of  track,  1.4;  locomotives,  0.25;  cars,  9.4. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  may  be  estimated 
roughly  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  tied  up 
in  the  railroads  the  following  tonnages  of  iron  and 
steel :  Rails,  45,000,000  tons ;  bridges,  buildings,  etc., 
10,000,000  tons ;  locomotives,  5,000,000  tons ;  cars,  25,- 
000,000  tons ;  total,  85,000,000  tons.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  world,  allowing  for  the  lesser  use  of  steel  cars 
and  steel  bridge  material,  a  rough  estimate  would  be: 
Rails,  70,000,000  tons;  bridges,  buildings,  etc.,  10,- 
000,000  tons;  locomotives,  10,000,000  tons;  cars,  25-, 
000,000  tons;  total,  115,000,000  tons.  This  would  make 
a  grand  total  of  about  200,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  tied  up  in  the  railroads  of  the  world,  exclusive, 
of  course,  of  electric  and  minor  systems.  The  world's 
annual  production  of  pig  iron  has  lately  increased  to 
60,000,000  tons,  having  been  40,000,000  tons  in  1900. 
Evidently  a  large  proportion  of  the  production  has  gone 
into  railroads,  but  the  railroad  consumption  has  not 
been  of  overshadowing  proportions,  as  is  occasionally 
assumed. 
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Rods  a  Finished  Steel  Product 

The  incident  that  wire  rods  were  reduced  $2  a  ton 
in  price  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  in  wire  prices. 
Tune  20,  instead  of  at  the  time  billets  were  reduced, 
May  29,  is  not  without  its  significance.  In  the  old 
days  wire  rods  were  regarded  as  a  semifinished  prod- 
uct, and  took  their  place  with  billets  and  sheet  bars. 
They  were  often  bought  for  drawing  into  wire  and 
were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  cog- 
nate with  billets,  which  were  bought  to  roll  into  mer- 
chant bars,  etc.,  and  with  sheet  bars,  which  were 
bought  to  roll  into  sheets  and  tin  plates.  Of  late  there 
has  been  relatively  little  tonnage  of  rods  which  has 
changed  ownership  to  be  subsequently  drawn  into  wire. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tonnage  of  rods  used  for  other 
purposes,  particularly  for  making  chain,  has  greatly 
increased. 

The  line  between  the  steel  industry  proper,  which 
makes  rolled  steel  products,  and  the  fabricating  trade, 
which  works  these  products  up  in  various  ways  for 
ultimate  utilization,  is  now  more  properly  drawn  sim- 
ply to  include  rods  as  a  material  to  pass  from  the 
one  class  to  the  other,  rather  than  in  a  way  to  include 
rods  as  contained  within  the  steel  industry.  In  a  sense, 
the  rod  is  one  of  the  finished  products  of  the  ordinary 
wire  mill,  to  be  sold  to  those  who  use  it  for  other 
purposes  than  drawing  into  wire.  Years  ago,  on  the 
other  hand,  rods  could  often  be  classified  as  the  raw 
material  of  the  ordinary  wire  mill.  The  practice  of 
buying  billets  to  roll  into  rods  to  be  drawn  into  wire 
still  survives  to  a  limited  extent,  but  there  are  a  very 
few  instances.  Ordinarily  the  producer  of  the  wire 
makes  even  the  steel  ingot. 


First  Aid  a  Ground  for  Damages 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  handed 
down  a  decision  in  which  a  manufacturer  is  found 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  superintendent  in  con- 
nection with  the  dressing  of  a  wound  received  by  a 
workman.  The  man  had  cut  his  finger  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  superintendent  instructed  another  em- 
ployee to  dress  the  injured  member.  Carbolic  acid  was 
applied  and  gangrene  followed,  which  made  necessary 
the  amputation  of  the  finger.  The  injured  man  sued 
for  damages  and  a  verdict  was  awarded  him.  The  em- 
ployer appealed  the  case  to  the  higher  court,  the  ques- 
tion involved  being  whether  the  use  of  medicine  found 
in  an  emergency  chest  in  the  factory  was  within  the 
authority  given  by  the  superintendent  to  the  man  who 
dressed  the  injury.    The  court  says  that  it  was. 

The  decision  gives  employers  ground  for  serious 
reflection.  Various  States  have  enacted  statutes  com- 
pelling manufacturers  to  maintain  kits  for  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  contents 
of  the  kits  shall  be  used  in  case  of  accident.  If  the 
treatment  is  unskillful  the  owner,  under  this  decision, 
may  be  liable  for  damages.  Therefore,  the  employer  is 
wise  who  selects  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the  person 
to  whom  the  emergency  treatment  shall  be  intrusted. 
Referring  to  the  case  in  question,  carbolic  acid,  prop- 
erly diluted,  would  generally  be  considered  a  proper 
antiseptic  agent.  Treatment  given  by  a  surgeon  may 
not  rid  a  wound  of  the  danger  of  blood-poisoning.  The 
law  says,  in  some  States,  that  the  emergency  chest 
shall  be  available  for  immediate  use,  the  natural  deduc- 
tion being  that  first  aid  must  be  administered.  A  con- 
tradictory situation  is  thus  created  by  the  statutes. 
Logically  considered,  if  the  employer  does  his  best  for 
his    injured   workmen,    his    duty    would    seem   to   have 


been  performed.  Of  course,  a  case  may  be  imagined 
where  the  misuse  of  the  contents  of  the  kit  would  be 
so  monstrous,  through  ignorance,  as  to  savor  of  crim- 
inal negligence.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  injured 
workman  should  be  considered  as  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  very  essential  immediate  treatment.  If 
serious  results  follow,  it  would  seem  that  the  employer 
should  not  be  held  by  statute  as  liable. 

Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  these  legal  con- 
ditions, it  is  clearly  desirable  for  an  owner  to  give 
the  subject  of  emergency  treatment  attention.  A  com- 
mon practice  is  to  select  for  the  duty  one  or  two  men 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  enable  them  to  learn  the 
necessary  elementary  principles  of  surgery.  A  phy- 
sician may  be  employed  to  instruct  them.  If  this  work 
is  not  systematized,  if  any  workman  who  happens  to 
be  available  is  permitted  to  treat  an  injury  sustained 
by  one  of  his  fellows,  the  chances  of  inefficiency  are 
multiplied. 


Lathe  or  Turning  Machine? 

The  discussion  which  promises  to  develop  into  a 
controversy  among  machine  tool  manufacturers  as  to 
whether  a  lathe  should  be  called  a  turning  machine 
seems  to  be  a  matter  properly  fit  for  "dog  days"  con- 
templation. As  yet,  it  would  appear  that  it  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  for  settle- 
ment. The  old  saw  that  "a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet"  does  not  apply  here,  for  a  turn- 
ing machine  announcement  in  an  advertisement  or 
catalogue  might  not  meet  with  the  proper  attention 
from  a  prospective  lathe  purchaser ;  hence,  it  would 
not  seem  that  a  lathe  by  any  other  name  would  sell 
as  well. 

If  apprentices  and  prospective  engineers  are  taught 
that  a  certain  device  is  called  a  lathe  it  will  require 
some  education  to  sell  them  turning  machines  for 
lathe  work  when  they  become  the  buying  men.  So 
the  question  "what's  in  a  name?"  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration  in  this  event  at  least.  The  argument 
that  the  word  lathe  does  not  mean  anything  may  have 
some  foundation  now,  but  time  was  when,  in  a  meas- 
ure, it  described  an  important  principle  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  "lath"  or  flexible  pole  was  an  important 
part  of  the  first  self-contained  machine,  as  witness  the 
following  extract  from  "Modern  American  Lathe 
Practice,"  by  Oscar  E.  Perrigo,  M.E. : 

A  piece  of  wood  formed  a  bed  for  the  lathe,  and  to 
this  was  fixed  the  blocks  forming  the  centers,  which 
have  since  become  the  head  and  tail  stocks  of  the 
lathe.  The  machine  appears  to  have  been  used  indoors, 
as  the  flexible  limb  of  the  tree  had  been  replaced  by  a 
flexible  strip  or  pole,  "fastened  overhead"  and  called  a 
"lath,"  from  which  circumstance  some  writers  think 
that  the  name  "lathe"  was  derived.  The  driving  cord 
was  still  wound  around  the  piece  to  be  turned.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  method  of  supporting  the  tool, 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  strip  of  wood  was  fastened 
to  the  "bed"  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discourage  any  reform 
that  makes  for  a  better  standardization  of  machine 
tools,  but  if  a  lathe  is  to  be  called  a  turning  machine 
what  about  a  boring  mill,  which  also  turns  parts? 
Certainly  a  manufacturer  has  the  privilege  of  calling 
his  product  what  he  will,  but,  for  selling  reasons  alone, 
the  makers  of  lathes  or  turning  machines,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be,  would  do  well  to  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  instructors  of  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges in  making  a  change,  so  that  the  literature  now 
being  studied  by  future  buyers  can  be  reformed  as  a 
first  step. 
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State  Control  of  Women's  and  Minors'  Wages 

Massachusetts  has  established  a  commission  whose 
duty  will  be  to  study  the  matter  of  wages  of  women 
and  minors.  Later,  to  quote  the  legislative  act,  "It 
will  report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  board 
or  boards  to  which  shall  be  referred  inquiries  as  to  the 
need  and  feasibility  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of  wages 
for  women  and  minors  in  any  industry."  The  plan  is 
that  next  year's  Legislature  will  pass  upon  bills  sub- 
mitted b)'  this  commission.  The  body  as  proposed  is 
to  consist  of  five  persons,  including  a  woman,  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor  and  a  representative  of  employers. 

The  idea  of  a  minimum  wage  board  is  not  new.  As 
an  advisory  board  it  may  perform  a  useful  work,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  tribunal  could 
be  vested  with  power  to  determine  the  wage  that  must 
be  paid  by  an  employer  to  an  employee.  A  State  may 
have  the  power  to  define  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
for  which  a  woman  or  a  child  may  be  employed  during 
the  week,  but  we  very  much  doubt  if  the  State  can 
tell  an  employer  that  he  shall  pay  a  given  wage  to  these 
people.  In  some  industries  women  and  children  are 
sadly  underpaid.  In  the  metal  trades  this  charge  is 
seldom  heard;  in  other  trades  the  condition  is  notor- 
ious. If  a  State  could  establish  a  board  consisting  of 
intelligent  persons  having  an  intimate  understanding 
of  business  conditions,  the  moral  influence  might  be 
very  important.  Probably  everything  would  depend 
upon  the  personality  of  the  members. 

Industry  is  progressing  along  this  line  of  its  own 
volition.  Hygiene  is  more  and  more  recognized  as  a 
factor  of  costs.  Employers  desire  their  working  peo- 
ple to  be  in  good  health,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  good 
spirits.  They  believe  in  paying  a  living  wage.  In  the 
metal  industry  the  average  wage  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is,  undoubtedly,  greater  than  that  in  the  mercan- 
tile world.  It  is  not  alone  the  influence  of  supply  and 
demand  which  regulates  these  matters.  Probably  a 
very  great  number  of  manufacturers  will  he  glad  to 
learn  the  results  of  this  investigation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts commission. 
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Protecting  Metal  from  Superincumbent  Slag 


Koppers  Coke  Ovens 


H.  Koppers.  Joliet.  III.,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  article  on  "By-Product  Coke  Ovens  in  America,"  which 
was  published  in  The  Iron  Age  of  June  8,  omitted  to 
state  that  the  list  of  ovens  given  was  for  the  year  igog. 
For  this  reason  an  apparent  injustice  was  done  to  the 
Koppers  oven.  In  addition  to  the  Koppers  ovens  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  1 10  have  been  installed  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ontario,  Canada,  60  at  Woodward,  Ala.,  and  86 
waste  heat  ovens  in  Mexico,  while  other  Koppers  plants 
under  construction  comprise  420  ovens  for  the  Indiana 
Steel  Company  (United  States  Steel  Corporation)  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  280  ovens  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Company  (United  States  Steel  Corporation)  at  Corey,  .\la. 
A  recent  contract  has  further  been  made  for  35  Koppers 
ovens  with  the  Coal  Products  Mfg.  Company,  Joliet,  III. 


The  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  division  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  in  the  towns  of 
Cornwall  and  Fishkill.  Its  liid  was  $1,649,020  and  was  the 
third  lowest,  but,  by  reason  of  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  the  board  decided  to  make  the  award  to  the 
Gillespie  Company  because  of  its  facilities,  experience 
and  resources.  The  steel  requirements  of  the  complete 
portion  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct  from  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to 
.Brooklyn,  amoimting  to  a'out  6000  tons,  will  be  rolled 
liy  the  Carnegie   Steel   Company.  Pittsburgh. 


To  the  Editor:  In  rather  tardily  looking  over  your 
issue  of  June  i,  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association  recently 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  I  note  I  have  been  incorrectly  quoted 
on  page  1330  as  follows:  "He  mentioned  that  the  dele- 
terious effect  of  slag  resting  on  the  metal  was  met  by  the 
use  of  thermit  with  silicon."  I  distinctly  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  contrary.  In  the  discussion  following  the 
paper  which  I  read,  Professor  Stoughton  asked  if  the  addi- 
tion of  thermit  and  silicon  to  the  last  part  of  the  heat  in 
the  ladle  would  not  overcome  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  deterioration  of  the  metal  lying  just  beneath  the  slag. 
I  replied  that  this  did  not  entirely  overcome  the  difficulty, 
since  raising  the  temperature  and  the  silicon  content  were 
not  in  themselves  sufficient,  as  the  manganese  and  sulphur 
are  affected  by  the  slag.  R.  A.  Bull, 

Commonwealth    Steel    Company. 

Gr.wite  City,  III.,  June  14. 


Fuel  Efficiency  of  the  Blast  Furnace 


Under  the  title,  ''The  Fuel  Efficiency  of  the  Iron  Blast 
Furnace,"  John  Jermain  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  contrib- 
uted a  paper  to  the  \\'ilkes-Barre  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  analyzing  the  heat  changes 
occurring  in  the  blast  furnaces.  In  this  paper  he  asserts 
that  the  activities  of  furnace  managers  are  limited  to  the 
more  perfect  cultivation  of  the  fields  already  open,  and  that 
there  is  no  new  ground  to  be  broken  until  commercially 
feasible  methods  of  producing  high-oxygen  blasts  are  at 
hand.  There  is  no  question,  he  continued,  that  the  furnace- 
men  of  the  future  will  have  to  meet  the  condition  of  smelt- 
ing very  lean  ores.  With  the  high  slag  volume  then  pro- 
duced, the  carbon  requirements  of  the  hearth  will  become 
more  than  ever  the  controlling  factor,  and  the  heat  re- 
quirements in  the  stack  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
ignored. 

With  regard  to  blast  temperature,  he  emphasizes  that 
when  using  Mesaba  ores,  the  temperature  is  limited  by  the 
tendency  of  the  furnace  to  stick  and  hang  at  high  heats. 
His  observations,  however,  cover  results  in  which  iioo  deg. 
F.  blast  temperature  is  used  in  connection  with  70  per  cent. 
Mesaba  ore. 

In  respect  to  the  carbon  loss  in  the  shaft  of  the  fur- 
nace, it  is  thought  that  current  furnace  practice  is,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  South- 
ern districts  the  ore  and  limestone  are  generally  insuffi- 
ciently crushed  and  sized  previous  to  charging.  He  believes 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  it  would  be  possible  to  save  at 
least  100  lb.  of  fuel  per  ton  of  iron  by  better  practice  in 
this  regard.  Fineness  beyond  a  certain  point  is,  of  course, 
undesirable,  as  it  induces  excessive  carbon-deposition  and 
causes  hanging  of  the  furnace.  Ores  reduced  with  difficulty 
do  not  cause  this  trouble,  he  mentions,  and  fuel  may  be 
saved  by  having  them  finely  crushed  as  is  compatible  with 
a  reasonably  low  loss  in  flue  dust. 

In  regard  to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making 
pig  iron,  the  author  expresses  a  belief  that  a  simultaneous 
study  of  the  possibility  of  metallurgical  improvement  and 
of  the  cost  sheet  will  show  in  many  cases  far  greater  re- 
turns than  could  have  been  obtained  through  judicious  ex- 
penditure looking  toward  the  reduction  of  fuel  through 
an  increase  in  available  heat  than  through  the  development 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  such  as  skip  hoists,  casting  ma- 
chines, pig  breakers  and  the  like,  the  value  of  which  he 
does  not  question.  In  short,  he  feels  that  most  furnacemen 
have  placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  mechanical  effect  of 
these  improvements  on  the  cost  sheet. 

The  following  table  on  cost  is  of  probable  interest : 

Approximate    Percentage    of    the    Items    Entering  into    the  Cost    of 
Making  Pig  Iron. 

.'\tlantic 

Alabama.    Virginia.    Pittsburgh.  Chicago.  Coast. 

Ore    35                  3R                  70  54  4.1 

Flux     1                     "                    2  2  5 

Fuel     47                   39                    18  34  40 

labor     10                  11                    6  6  8 

Supplies      "nd      re- 
pairs            7                    5                    4  4  4 

Total    100  100  100  100  100 
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Mechanical  Equipment  of  the  Olympic 

The  mechanical  equipment  on  the  new  steamship 
Olympic  of  the  White  Star  Line,  which  ended  its  initial 
voyage  at  New  York  June  21,  requires  the  attendance  of 
a  corps  of  men  sufficient  to  operate  a  good-sized  manufac- 
turing plant.  Counting  the  firemen  and  stokers,  there  are 
230  men  in  the  engineering  department,  and  40  of  these 
are  designated  as  engineers.  The  vessel,  which  is  the 
largest  now  afloat,  is  the  first  transatlantic  liner  to  be 
equipped  with  both  reciprocating  and  turbine  engines. 
There  are  two  reciprocating  engines  of  the  four-cylinder 
triple-expansion  type,  taking  steam  at  250  lb.  to  the  sq.  in. 
and  operating  at  about  75  r.p.m.,  and  one  auxiUarj'  steam 
turbine  of  the  Parsons  t>'pe  which  is  designed  to  take 
steam  from  the  reciprocating  engines  at  about  9  lb.  abso- 
lute, expanding  down  to  I  lb.,  and  is  capable  of  running 
at  165  r.p.m. 

The  boat  carries  a  refrigeration  plant  consisting  of  two 
horizontal  duplex  carbonic  acid  machines.  The  electric 
plant  consists  of  four  400-kw  generators,  each  directly 
coupled  to  a  580-hp.  vertical  3-crank  compound  engine 
running  at  325  r.p.m.  The  steam  generating  plant  com- 
prises 29  boilers,  20  of  which  are  double  ended  and  are 
20  ft.  long  by  9  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  five  are  single 
ended  boilers.  11  ft.  9  in.  long  and  15  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter. 
The  latter  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  available  for  the  auxili- 
ary machinery  while  the  ship  is  in  port.  To  take  care  of 
the  repairs  on  this  equipment  a  machine  shop  has  been 
installed  on  board,  which  has  a  complete  line  of  machine 
tools  required  in  tool  making  and  for  making  machine 
parts.  Three  machinists  are  regularly  employed  in  this 
shop,  and  in  case  of  necessity  other  men  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  can  be  detailed  to  machine-shop  work. 


The  Accelerated  Corrosion   Test  of  Metals 


R.  C.  McBride,  Commercial  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Engineering  Record, 
New  York,  as  follows  regarding  some  analyses  and  tests 
made  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  value  of  the 
accelerated  corrosion  test  as  an  indication  of  the  ability 
of  metal  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather : 

The  first  sample  examined  was  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
roofing  which  was  known  to  have  been  in  service  for 
more  than  40  years,  and  in  that  time  to  have  received 
but  two  coats  of  paint.  Here  was  a  chance  to  make  an 
accelerated  test  on  a  sample  which  had  already  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  resist  the  conditions  of  actual  service. 
A  carefully  cleaned  piece  was  submitted  to  the  action  of 
zYi  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  at  room  temperature  for  24 
hr.  To  our  surprise  the  sample  showed  a  loss  of  71  per 
cent,  in  weight.  The  analysis  of  this  sample  was :  Slag, 
80  per  cent.;  sulphur,  0.057;  phosphorus,  0.157;  manga- 
nese, none.  This  analysis  shows  it  to  have  been  the  real 
old  puddled  iron. 

At  the  end  of  the  accelerated  test  the  iron  presented  a 
very  marked  foliated  structure  which,  viewed  edgewise, 
resembled  a  stone  wall  from  which  all  the  cement-  had 
been  removed.  This  peculiar  appearance  at  once  sug- 
gested that  the  slag  had  been  attacked  and  dissolved  out 
more  readily  than  the  iron.  Analysis  showed  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  as  the  sample  contained  only  0.20  per  cent, 
slag  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 
This  seems  to  support  the  old  theory  that  the  weather- 
resisting  power  of  puddled  iron  was  largely  due  to  the 
protective  action  of  inclosing  layers  of  slag,  this  protec- 
tive action  being  in  addition  to  the  more  recently  discov- 
ered protection  aflforded  by  absence  of  manganese,  while 
the  greater  susceptibility  of  this  iron  to  accelerated  cor- 
rosion is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dilute  acid  employed 
readily  attacks  this  protective  coating  and,  by  opening 
up  the  foliated  structure,  in  this  way  multiplies  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  corrosive  action.  It  is  well  known  that 
slag  resists,  almost  to  the  point  of  immunity,  the  corro- 
sive agents   of   actual   service. 

A  sample  of  new  sheet  iron  submitted  by  a  company 
which  claims  its  product  to  be  the  "old  fashioned"  pud- 
dled iron  showed  a  loss  of  17.7  per  cent,  under  the  ac- 
celerated test.  The  analysis  of  this  sample  was :  Slag, 
I  per  cent.;  sulphur,  o.oii;  phosohorus,  0.012;  manga- 
nese, none.  Judged  by  the  electrolytic  theory  alone,  this 
sample  would   be   very   highly   resistant  to   corrosion,   and 


in  our  opinion  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  opening  of- 
fered by  the  dissolving  away  of  the  inclosed  slag,  for  its 
analysis  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  40-year-oId  sam- 
ple, as  also  is  its  corrosion  figure. 

That  the  absence  of  slag  in  the  presence  of  manganese 
does  not  imply  resistance  to  accelerated  corrosion,  any 
more  than  does  the  absence  of  manganese  in  the  presence 
of  slag,  is  proved  by  the  high  accelerated  corrosion  figures 
of  ordinary  Bessemer  steel.  One  sample  of  this  material 
tested  had  the  following  analysis :  Slag,  none ;  sulphur, 
0.075  per  cent;  phosphorus,  0.133;  manganese,  0.41.  This 
showed  a  loss  of  31.6  per  cent,  by  the  accelerated  test. 

These  experiments  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  As  a  means  of  comparing  the  weather- 
resisting  abilities  of  steels  or  so-called  irons  which  have 
been  rolled  from  molten  ingots  in  which  no  slag  is  found, 
the  accelerated  corrosion  test  may  be  of  value ;  but  since 
irons  which  have  successfully  resisted  the  weather  for 
"lo,  these  40  years"  are  torn  wide  open  by  this  test,  we 
must  conclude  that  their  slag  content,  while  a  protection 
in  actual  service,  entirely  vitiates  the  accelerated  test  as 
applied   to   such   materials. 


British  Steel  Production  in  1910 


The  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  through  its  secre- 
tary, Fairfax  Scott,  has  published  the  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910,  from  which 
are  compiled  the  following  details :  Bessemer  ingots, 
1,779,115  gross  tons;  open-hearth  ingots,  4,231,569  tons.     In 

1909  the  production  was:  Bessemer  ingots,  1,733,220  tons; 
open-hearth  ingots,  4,148,408  tons.  Of  the  Bessemer  ingot 
production  in  1910  1,138,103  tons  were  acid  and  641,012  tons 
were  basic.    The  production  of  basic  open-hearth  ingots  in 

1910  was  1,578,536  tons,  and  of  acid  open-hearth  ingots, 
2,653,033  tons.  The  production  of  crucible  steel  and  steel 
castings  is  not  given.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel 
rails,  including  ties  and  fish-plates,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  igio  was  711.915  tons,  as  compared  with  821,079  tons  in 
1909.  being  a  decrease  of  109,164  tons,  and  less  than  the 
output  of  1908,  the  year  of  depressed  trade. 


The  Size  of  a  Coke  Charge  for  a  Cupola. — A  charge 

of  coke  in  the  cupola  may  be  called  a  small  or  suitable 
charge  when  it  is  below  200  lb.  per  square  foot  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area  of  the  cupola,  and  it  may  be  considered  a 
large  charge  when  it  is  above  this  amount.  P.  Munnoch 
drew  this  line  in  a  paper  on  cupola  melting  practice  in 
Great  Britain  presented  to  the  recent  Pittsburgh  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Association.  In  addition, 
he  .mentioned  that  the  lower  the  melting  ratio  and  the 
lower  the  density  of  the  coke  the  smaller  is  the  charge 
desirable.  Sometimes,  therefore,  100  lb.  per  square  foot 
sectional  area  might  be  ample.  The  area  of  the  cross- 
section  multiplied  hy  2J/2  and  the  result  multiplied  by  60 
(minutes)  gives  ideal  coke  consumption  per  hour.  This 
multiplied  by  10  gives  the  ideal  rate  of  melting  in  pounds 
of  iron  per  hour.  Figures  thus  found  are  useful  to  com- 
pare with  the  actual  melting  rate. 


The  National  Commissary  Managers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  22  to 
24.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the .  Southern  Hotel. 
B.  M.  Lebby,  Dutton,  Florida,  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Tracy  D.  Luccock,  801  Manhattan  Building, 
Chicago,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  association  is 
composed  of  managers  of  stores  conducted  by  coal  mining 
companies,  lumber  manufacturers,  cotton  manufacturers, 
etc.  Special  addresses  are  to  be  made  by  men  of  national 
reputation  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
missary trade. 


A  rotar)'  steam  engine,  which  has  been  tested  in  use 
at  the  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  at  Burlington,  N.  C,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle,ge  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
is  to  be  manufactured  on  a  commercial  basis  by  the  Holt 
Engine  Company,  Burlington,  N.  C.  Tests  are  reported 
in  which  an  8-hp.  engine  developed  10  hp.  at  400  r.p.m. 
with  100  lb.  steam  pressure  with  a  consumption  of  33  lb. 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour  and  developed  7.95 
hp.  at  ,300  r.p.m.  and  100  lb.  steam  pressure  with  a  con- 
sumption  of  40   lb.   per  horse-power-hour. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices 


Advances    Over    the    Previons    Week    in  Heavy    Type, 
Declines    in   Italics. 

At    date,    one    week,    one    month    and  one   year    prveious. 

Tune  28  June  21  May  30  June  29 
PIG    IROX.    Per    Gross   Ton:           1911.  1911.  1911.  1910. 
Foundry'   No.    2,   standard,    Phila- 
delphia        $15.00  $15.00  $15.50  $16.25 

Foundry  No.  2  Valley  furnace..      13.50  13.50  13.75  14.50 
Foundry    No.    2,    Southern,    Cin- 
cinnati           13.25  13.25  13.75  14.75 

Foundry  No.  2,  Birmingham,  Ala.     10.00  10.00  10.50  11.50 
Foundry  No.  2  local,  at  furnace, 

Chicago*     15.00  15.00  15.00  15.75 

Basic,   delivered,  eastern   Pa 14.50  14.50  14.50  15.75 

Basic,    Valley   furnace 13.00  13.00  13.10  14.50 

Bessemer,    Pittsburgh     15.90  15.90  15.90  16.40 

Gray    forge,    Pittsburgh 13.90  13.90  14.15  14.90 

Lake   Superior   charcoal,    Chicago     16.50  16.50  17.00  18.50 

COKE,  COJiXELLSVILLE, 

Per  Net  Ton,   at  oven: 

Furnacec  coke,   prompt  shipment       1-40  1.40  1.45  1.65 

Furnace    coke,    future    delivery..        1.60  1.60  1.75  1.80 

Foundry    coke,    prompt    shipment      1..S0  1.75  1.75  2.15 

Foundry  coke,   future  delivery..      2.10  2.05  2.00  2.25 

BILLETS,  &c..  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Bessemer    billets,    Pittsburgh 21.00  21.00  21.00  25.00 

Forginp    billets,     Pittsburrt 26.00  26.00  26.00  31.00 

Open  hearth  billets,  Philadelphia     23.40  23.40  23.40  28.50 

Wire    rods,     Pittsburgh 27.00  27.00  29.00  31.00 

OLD  MATERIAL,  Per  Gross  Ton: 

Iron    rails,    Chicago 14.00  14.00  14.50  17.00 

Iron    rails,    Philadelphia 16.50  16.50  16.75  19.50 

Car    wheels,    Chicago 12.50  12.50  12.75  15.50 

Car     wheels,     Philadelphia 13.00  13.00  13.00  14.50 

Hea\T    sleel    scrap,    Pittsburgh..      13.00  13.00  13.00  15.00 

Heavy    steel    scrap,    Chicago 10.25  10.25  10.25  12.75 

Heavy  steel  scrap,  Philadelphia..      13.00  13.00  13.00  14.25 

FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Per  Pound:                                   Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Bessemer  rails,   heavy,   at  mill..        1.25  1.25  1.25  1.25 

Refined  iron  bars,  Philadelphia. .        1.27^2  1.2714      1.27  I.4714 

Common   iron  bars,  Pittsburgh..        1.25  1.25  1.25  1.50 

Common   iron    bars.    Chicago....        1.20  1.20  1.20  1.45 

Steel     bars,     Pittsburgh 1.25  1.25  1.25  1.45 

Steel  bars,  tidewater;   New  York       1.41  1.41  1.41  1.61 

Tank     plates,     P  ttsburgh 1.35  1.35  1.35  1.45 

Tank  plates,  tidewater.  New  York       1.51  1.51  1.51  1.61 

Beams,     Pittsburgh     1.35  1.35  1.35  1.45 

Beams,    tidewater.    New    York..        1.51  1.51  1.51  1.61 

Angles,  Pittsburgh    1.35  1.35  .     1.35  1.45 

Angles,    tidewater.    New    York..        1.51  1.51  1.51  1.61 

Skelp,    grooved   steel,    Pittsburgh        1.25  1.25  1.30  1.50 

Skelp,    sheared    steel.    Pittsburgh       1.35  1.35  1.35  1.60 

SHEETS.  NAILS  AND  AVIRE, 

Per  Pound:                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.    Cents. 

Sheets,  bl.ick.  No.  28,  Pittsburgh       2.00  2.00  2.00  2.40 

Wire    nails,    Pittsburgh!- 1.70  1.70  1.80  1.80 

Cut    nails,    Pittsburght 1.60  1.60  1.60  1.75 

Barb    wire,    galv.,    Pittsburght..        2.00  2.00  2.10  2.10 

METALS. 

Per  Pound:                                      Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Lake    copper.    New.  York 13.87!^  12.75  12.45  12.75 

Electrolytic  copper.  New  York   .    l:i.G2!4  12.50  12.25  12.37^ 

Speller,    St.    Lous 5.45  5.55  5.20  5.05 

Spelter.    New    York 5.65  5.75  5.50  5.20 

Lead.    St.    Louis 4.35  4.35  4.22"^     4.2254 

Lead,    New    York 4.50  4.50  4.3754     4.3754 

Tin,    New    York 45.0O  44.87}4  45.50  33.00 

Antimony,   Haliett,    New   York..         8.25  8.75  8.95  8.125< 

Tin  plate,  100-Ib.  bo.\.  New  York    $3.94  $3.94  $3.94  $3.84 

*The   aivcrage   switching   charge    for    delivery    to  foundries   in    the 
Chicaco  district  is   50c.   per  ton 

vThese  prices  are  for  largest  lots  to  jobbers. 

«  «  » 

Prices    of  Finished  Iron    and    Steel  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight  rates  from  Pittsburgh  in  carloads,  per  lOO 
lb.:  New  York,  i6c.;  Philadelphia,  15c.:  Boston,  i8c.; 
Buffalo,  lie;  Cleveland,  lOc;  Cincinnati,  15c.;  India.n- 
apolis,  17c.;  Chicago,  i8c.:  St.  Paul,  32c.;  St.  Louis, 
22j4c.;  New  Orleans,  30c.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  45c.  Rates 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  80c.  on  plates,  structural  shapes 
and  sheets.  No.  11  and  hea.vier;  85c.  on  sheets,  Nos.  12 
to  16;  95c.  on  sheets,  No.  16  and  lighter;  65c.  on  wrought 
boiler  tubes. 

Structural  Material. — I-beams  and  channels,  3  to  15 
in.,  inclusive,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  net;  I-beams  over  15  in., 
1.45c.  to  1.50C.,  net;  H-beams  over  8  in.,  1.50c.  to  1.55c.; 


angles,  3  to  6  in.,  inclusive,  %  in.  and  up,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.. 
net;  angles  over  6  in.,  1.45c.  to  1.50c.,  net;  angles,  3 
in.  on  one  or  both  legs,  less  than  %  in.  thick,  1.40c., 
plus  full  extras  as  per  .=.teel  bar  card  effective  Septem- 
ber I,  1909;  tees,  3  in.  ;;.nd  up,  1.40c.,  net;  zees,  3  in.  and 
up,  I.3SC.  to  1.40C.,  net;  angles,  channels  and  tees  under 
3  in.,  1.40c.,  base,  plus  full  extras  2«  per  steel  bar  card 
of  September  i,  1909;  deck  beams  and  bulb  angles, 
1.65c.  to  1.70c.,  net;  hand  rail  tees,  2.45c.;  checkered 
and  corrugated  plates,  2.45c.,  net. 

Plates. — Tank  plates,  %  in.  thick,  6%  in.  up  to  100 
in.  wide,  1.35c.  to  1.40c.,  base.  Following  are  stipula- 
tions prescribed  by  manufacturers,  with  extras  to  be 
added  to  base  price  (per  pound)  of  plates: 

Rectangular  plates,  tank  steel  or  conforming  to  manufacturers' 
standard  specifications  for  structural  steel  dated  February  6,  1903.  or 
equivalent,  54  in.  thick  and  over  on  thinnest  edge,  100  in.  wide  and 
under,  down  to  but  not  including  6  in.  wide,  are  base. 

Plates  up  to  72  in.  wide,  inclusive,  ordered  10.2  lb.  per  square 
foot,  are  considered  M-iu.  plates.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  must  be 
ordered  54  in.  thick  on  edge,  or  not  less  than  11  lb.  per  square  foot, 
to  take  base  price.  Plates  over  72  in.  wide  ordered  less  than  11  lb. 
per  square  foot  down  to  the  weight  of  3-16-in.  take  the  price  of 
3-16-in. 

Allowable  overweight,  whether  plates  are  ordered  to  gauge  or 
weight,  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  specifications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American   Steel   Manufacturers. 

Gauges    under     54-in.    to    and    including    3-16-in.    on    thin- 
nest   edge,    extra $0.10 

Gauges  under  3-16-in.  to  and  including  No.  8 15 

Gauges  under  No.  8  to  and  including  No.  9 25 

Gauges  under  No.   9  to  and  including   No.    10 30 

Gauges  under  No.   10  to  and  including  No.   12 40 

Sketches   (including  all  straight  taper  plates)   3  ft.  and 

over  in  length 10 

Complete  circles,  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  over 20 

Boiler  and  flange  steel 10 

"A.   B.   M.  A."  and  ordinary  firebox  steel 20 

Still    bottom    steel 30 

Marine    steel     40 

Locomotive  firebox  steel 50 

Widths  over  100  in.  up  to  110  in.,  inclusive 05 

Widths  over  110  in.  up  to  115  in.,  inclusive 10 

Widths  over  115  in.  up  to  120  in.,  inclusive 15 

Widths  over  120  in.  up  to  125  in.,  inclusive 25 

Widths  over  125  in.  up  to  130  in.,  inclusive 50 

Widths  over  130  in 1.00 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   3   ft.    to   2   ft. 

inclusive     25 

Cutting   to   lengths   or   diameters   under   2   ft.    to    1    ft., 

inclusive     50 

Cutting  to  lengths  or  diameters  under  1  ft 1.55 

No  charge  for  cutting  rectangular  plates  to  lengths  3  ft.  and  over. 
Terms — Net  cash  30  days. 

Sheets. — Makers'  prices  for  mill  shipments ^on  sheets 
in  carload  and  Is.rger  lots,  on  which  jobbers  charge  the 
usual  discounts  for  small  lots  from  store,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Blue  annealed  sheets,  Nos.  3  to  8.  U.  S.  standard 
gauge,  1. 40c.:  Nos.  9  and  10,  1.50c.;  Nos.  11  and  12, 
1.55c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.60c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.70c. 
One  pass,  cold  rolled,  box  annea.led  sheets,  Nos.  10  to 
12,  1.65c.;  Nos.  13  and  14,  1.70c.;  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.75c.; 
Nos.  17  to  21,  1.80c.;  Nos.  22,  23  and  24,  1.85c.;  Nos.  25 
and  26,  1.90c.;  No.  27,  1.95c.;  No.  28,  2c. ;  No.  29,  2.05c.; 
No.  30,  2.15c.  Three  pass,  cold  rolled  sheets,  box  an- 
nealed, are  as  follows:  Nos.  15  and  16,  1.85c.;  Nos.  17 
to  21,  1.90C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  1.95c.;  Nos.  25  and  26,  2c.; 
No.  27,  2.05c.;  No.  28,  2.1OC.;  No.  29,  2.15c.;  No.  30, 
2.25c.  Galvanized  sheets.  Nos.  10  and  11,  black  sheet 
gauge,  2c.;  Nos.  12,  13  end  14,  2.10c.;  Nos.  15.  16  and 
17,  2.25c.;  Nos.  18  to  22,  2.40c.;  Nos.  23  and  24,  2.50c.; 
Nos.  25  and  26,  2.70c.;  No.  27,  2.85c.;  No.  28,  3c.;  No. 
29,  3.10C.:  No.  30,  3.30c.  All  above  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh,  terms  30  days  net,  or  2  per  cent,  cash  dis- 
count 10  days  from  date  of  invoice,  as  also  are  the 
following  base  prices  per  square  for  painted  and  gal- 
vanized roofing  sheets,  with  25'<-in.  corruga.tions: 


Gauge. 

Painted. 

Galvanized. 

Gauge. 

Painted. 

Galvanized. 

29 

$2.40 

23 

$2.40 

$3.50 

28 

$1.40 

2.55 

22 

2.60 

3.70 

27 

1.55 

2.60 

21 

2.80 

4.05 

26 

1.65 

2.65 

20 

3.05 

4.35 

25 

1.85 

3.05 

18 

4.05 

5.70 

24 

2.10 

3.15 

16 

4.90 

6.50 

Wrought  Pipe. — The  following  are  the  jobbers'  car- 
load discounts  on  the  Pittsburgh  basing  card  on 
wrought  pipe,  in  effect  frcm  October   I . 

Butt  Weld. 

, Steel- 
Black. 

1  to    I'A    in 

54  in 75 

H    to    15^    in 79 

2  to    3    in 80 

Lap  Weld. 

2     in 76 

254    to    4    in 78 

A'/i    to    6    in 77 

7    to    12    in 75 

13    to    15    in 1554 


^ 

-I 

on X 

alv. 

Black. 

Galv. 

49 

43 

63 

71 

59 

69 

75 

65 

70 

76 

66 

66 

72 

62 

67 

74 

64 

67 

75 

63 

59 

71 

55 
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Butt    Weld,    extra    strong,  plain  ends,  card    weight. 

'A,    %,    H    in 69  59              65  55 

^    in 74  68              70  64 

5i    to    IH    in 78  72              74  68 

2  to  3  in 79  73              75  69 

Lap  Weld,  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight. 

2  in 75  69  71  65 

■lyi    to   4    in 77  71       -       73  67 

4'/>    to    6    in 76  70  72  66 

7    to    8    in - 69  59  65  55 

9    to     12    in 64  54  60  50 

Butt   Weld,    double    extra   strong,    plain    ends,  card  weight. 

•4      in 64               58  60  54 

%  to  1V5   in 67              61  63  57 

2    to    3    in 69              63  65  59 

Lap  Weld,  double  extra  strong,  plain  ends,  card  weight 

2  in 65  59  61  55 

2H   to  4  in 67  61  63  57 

4 J4  to  6  in 66  60  62  56 

7  to  S  in 59  49  55  45 

Plugged    and    Reamed. 

f  Will      be      sold      at      two      (2) 

1  to  1J4,  2  to  3  in.  Butt  Weld      [  ?»!"'*      lo»«''      •'^sing      (higher 

„  ,         .  .  ,        ^,r  ,j       1  price)        than       merchants       or 

2,  2}^  to  4  in Lap  Weld         card      weight      pipe.        Butt     or 

[lap   weld,    as   specified. 
The  above   d  scounts  are   for   "card  weight,"   subject  to  the  usual 
variation  of  5  pe;"  cent.     Prices  for  less  than  carloads  are  three   (3) 
points  lower  basing   (higher  price)  than  the  above  discounts. 

Boiler  Tubes. — Discounts  on  lap  welded  steel  boiler 
tubes  to  jobbers  in  carloads  are  now  as  follows: 

Steel. 

la    to    2'4    in ; 65 

2'/i   in 67 'A 

2H    to    3 '4    in 70 

3'A    to    4'/i    in 72K 

5    to    6    in 65 

7    to     13    in 62J4 

Less  than  carloads  to  destination  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will 
be  sold  at  delivered  discounts  for  carloads  lowered  by  two  points  for 
lengths  22  feet  and  under;  longer  lengths  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh.  Usual 
extras  to  jobbers  and  boiler  manufacturers. 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire. — Bessemer,  open  hearth  and 
chain  rods,  S27.  Fence  wire,  Nos.  o  to  g,  per  100  lb., 
terms  60  days,  or  2  per  cent,  discount  in  10  days,  car- 
loE.d  lots,  to  jobbers,  annealed,  $1.50,  galvanized  Si. 80; 
carload  lots,  to  retailers,  annealed  $1.55,  galvanized 
$1.85.  Galvanized  barb  wire,  to  jobbers,  $2;  painted, 
$1.70.     Wire  nails,  to  jobbers,  $1.70. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  to  retail  mer- 
chants on  wire  in  less  than  carloads,  including  the  ex- 
tra.s  OB  Nos.  10  to  16,  which  are  added  to  the  base  price; 

Fence    Hire,  Per   100  Lb. 

No.  0to9       10  11      12&WA   13  14         15  16 

Annealed      ..$1.65       1.70        1.75        1.80        1.90       2.00       2.10       2.20 

Galvanized      .    1.95       2.00       2.05       2.10       2.20       2.30       2.70       2.80 

Market   and   Stotir    Jl'ire  in   Bundles,   Discount  from  Standard  List. 

Bright  and  Annealed: 

9    and   coarser    .' 80 

10    to    18 80    and    10 

19  to  26 80  and  10  and  2^5 

27  to  36 80  and  5 

Galvanized: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10  to   16 75   and   10 

17    to    26 72'/i    and    10 

27    to    36 72J4 

Coppered  or  Liquor  Finished: 

9  and  coarser 75  and  10 

10   to  26 75   and   10 

27  to   36 70  and   10  and  5 

Tinned: 

6  to   18 75  and  10  and   10 


Pittsburgh 

P--\RK  Bi'iLDiN'G.  June  2S.  191 1. — (By  Telephone.) 
Pig  Iron. — New  inquiries  are  more  numerous  and 
some  tonnage  in  basic  and  foundry  iron  has  been 
closed.  A  local  steel  casting  company  has  bought  250 
tons  of  Bessemer  iron  for  July  shipment  at  less  than 
$14.90,  Pittsburgh,  the  sale  having  been  made  by  a 
dealer.  All  the  Valley  furnaces  are  quoting  $15  on 
Bessemer,  but  middlemen  are  naming  $14.75  to  $14.90 
and  are  taking  what  little  business  is  being  offered.  A 
radiator  company  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  bought  600 
tons  of  No.  2  foundry  from  a  nearby  furnace  and  an- 
other radiator  company  in  the  same  city  is  expected  to 
close  this  week  for  about  3000  tons  of  Xo.  2  foundry  for 
last  half  delivery.  A  large  tonnage  of  basic  and  foun- 
dry iron  is  under  negotiation.  Prices  on  Bessemer  iron 
are  weak  and  $15.  Valley,  would  be  shaded  on  a  firm 
offer  and  for  large  tonnage.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bes- 
semer pig  iron,  nominally,  $15;  malleable  Bessemer, 
$13.50;  basic,  $13:  No.  2  foundry.  S13.50  to  $13.75:  gray 
forge,  $13,  all  at  Valley  furnace,  the  freight  rate  to 
Pittsburgh  being  90c.  per  ton. 

Steel. — Specifications  against  contracts  for  sheet  bars 
from  the   independent  sheet  mills  have  been   better   in 


the  past  week,  owing  to  the  heavier  demand  for  sheets, 
and  a  number  of  contracts  for  sheet  bars  and  tin  bars 
for  the  third  quarter  have  been  placed  at  the  regular 
price  of  $22.  Pittsburgh.  A  sale  of  500  tons  of  forgmg 
billets  for  July  delivery  is  reported  at  $26,  delivered  at 
buyer's  mill,  Pittsburgh.  We  quote  Bessemer  and  open 
hearth  billets,  4x4  in.,  and  up  to  but  not  including  lO 
X  10  in.,  $21,  base,  and  sheet  arid  tin  bars  in  30-ft. 
lengths,  $22;  VA-in.  billets,  $22;  forging  billets,  $26, 
base,  usual  extras  for  sizes  and  carbons — all  prices  be- 
ing f.o.b.  Pittsburgh  or  Youngstown  district,  with 
freight  to  destination  added. 

(By  Mail) 

The  improvement  in  trade  continues  and  conditions 
are  undoubtedly  better  to-day  in  point  of  actual  orders 
being  sent  to  the  mills  for  rolling  than  they  have  been 
in  some  months.  The  billet  and  rail  sales  department 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  40.000  tons  or  more 
ahead  on  actual  orders  sent  to  the  mills  so  far  this 
month  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  May.  The 
structural  steel  and  plate  department  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  reports  that  its  actual  bookings  of  orders  this 
month  are  much  the  largest  in  over  a  year.  A  very  heavy 
tonnage  of  structural  steel  has  been  placed  and  much 
morels  pending.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  for 
cars,  but  actual  orders  placed  have  been  light  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  pig  iron  market  is  showing  more  ac- 
tivity and  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  large  consum- 
ers have  quietly  closed  for  large  lots  of  iron  for  third 
quarter  and  for  last  half  of  the  year  delivery,  but  at 
relatively  low  prices.  The  market  on  billets  and  sheet 
bars  is  quiet,  most  consumers  being  covered  by  con- 
tracts. On  the  night  of  June  30  a  number  of  finishing 
mills  will  close  down  for  inventory  and  repairs  and  for 
this  reason  sales  of  scrap  and  semifinished  products 
have  been  light.  The  wage  scales  for  the  independent 
sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  were  settled  at  a  conference 
held  in  Pittsburgh  last  Thursday,  practically  the  same 
scale  now  in  force  being  adopted  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  A  conference  began  Tuesday  between 
committees  of  the  Amalgamated  .\ssociation  and  the 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  at  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  a  settlement  of  the  puddling  and  heating 
scales  would  be  arranged. 

Ferromanganese. — There  is  practically  no  local  in- 
quiry, but  a  sale  is  reported  at  200  tons  for  third 
quarter  delivery  to  an  outside  consumer  at  $36,50,  Bal- 
timore. We  quote  foreign  80  per  cent,  at  $36.50  to 
$36.75  with  a  freight  rate  of  $1.95  a  ton  for  delivery  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Ferrosilicon. — There  is  no  new  inquiry,  nearly  all 
consumers  being  covered  ahead  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year.  We  quote  50  per  cent,  at  $5i-50  to  $52, 
Pittsburgh,  for  delivery  over  second  half  of  the  year; 
10  per  cent,  blast  furnace  silicon,  $22;  11  per  cent., 
$24,  and  12  per  cent.,  $25,  f.o.b  cars  Ashland  and  Jjsco 
furnaces. 

Muck  Bar. — An  inquiry  is  reported  in  the  market 
for  500  tons  of  muck  bar  for  July  and  August  delivery, 
this  being  the  first  active  inquiry  that  has  come  out 
for  some  months.  We  continue  to'  quote  best  grades 
of  muck  bar  made  from  all  pig  iron  at  nominally  $28.50 
Pittsburgh. 

Skelp. — A  sale  is  reported  of  about  1500  tons  of 
narrow  sizes  grooved  steel  skelp  on  the  basis  of  1.25c. 
delivered  at  buyer's  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. Prices  are  fairly  strong.  We  quote  grooved 
steel  skelp  at  1.25c.;  sheared  steel  skelp,  1.35c.;  grooved 
iron  skelp,  1.50c.  to  i.6oc.,  and  sheared  iron  skelp,  1.70c. 
to  1.75c.,  usual  terms,  all  for  delivery  at  consumers 
mids   in   the    Pittsburgh   district. 

Wire  Rods. — A  sale  of  500  tons  of  open-hearth  rods 
for  chain  purposes  for  July  and  August  delivery  is  re- 
ported at  $27,  Pittsburgh. 

Structural  Material. — .\  tremendous  amount  of  new 
work  is  being  figured  on,  and  a  good  deal  of  tonnage 
has  been  placed.  The  American  Bridge  Company 
closed  to-day  for  steel  buildings  for  the  new  plant 
of  the  Pittsburgh-Crucible  Steel  Company,  at  Midland, 
Pa.,  8500  tons,  and  the  same  concern  has  closed  for 
3800  tons  of  bridge  work  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  has  also  received  a  contract  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  building  of  14  steel 
barges  for  delivery  at  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  \yhich 
will  take  about  1700  tons  of  steel.  The  McClintic- 
I.larshall  Construction  Company  has  taken  500  tons  of 
steel  for  a  new  building  for  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  and  the  King  Bridge  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  taken  800  tons  of  steel  for  new  bridges  for 
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the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  We  quote  beams 
and  channels  up  to  15  in.  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Plates. — No  orders  for  steel  cars  have  been  placed 
in  the  past  week,  but  there  are  some  active  inquiries 
in  the  market.  Among  these  are  1000  steel  cars  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  1000  for  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, 1000  for  the  Queen  &  Crescent,  2000  for  the  Erie, 
a^o  for  the  Ann  Arbor,  2000  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  1000  for  the  Virginian  Railway.  The  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  has  withdrawn  an 
inquiry  for  Jooo  sent  out  some  time  ago.  The  contract 
for  the  4500  tons  of  plates  for  the  Los  Angeles  aque- 
duct secured  by  the  Treadwell  Construction  Company 
has  not  yet  been  placed.  We  quote  }4-in-  and  heavier 
plates  at  1.35c.,  Pittsburgh. 

Steel  Rails. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  taken 
an  order  for  500  tons  of  standard  sections  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Railways  Company,  and  also  received  new 
orders  and  specifications  against  contracts  in  the  past 
week  for  4000  tons  of  light  rails.  The  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  is  in  the  market  for  16,000  tons  of  standard 
sections  to  be  used  for  laying  125  miles  of  track.  Prices 
on  light  rails  are  as  follows:  12-lb.  rails,  1.25c.;  16, 
20  and  25-lb.,  1.2IC.  to  1.25c.;  30  and  35-lb.,  1.20c., 
and  40  and  45-lb.,  i.i6c.  The  prices  are  f.o.b.  at  mill, 
plus  freight,  and  are  the  minimum  of  the  market  on 
carload  lots,  small  lots  being  sold  at  a  little  higher 
price.     Standard  sections  are  held  at  1.25c.  per  pound. 

Sheets. — We  continue  to  note  an  improved  demand 
and  also  in  specification  against  contracts  for  black  and 
galvanized  and  also  for  roofing  sheets.  Several  lead- 
ing sheet  mills  report  that  new  business  is  coming 
along  very  nicelj'  and  that  shipments  of  sheets  by  the 
mills  this  month  will  show  a  material  increase  over 
May.  The  independent  sheet  and  tin  plate  mills  ha.ve 
reached  a  settlement  on  the  sheet  and  tin  plate  scales 
with  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  the  mills  will 
continue  in  operation  except  those  that  e.xpect  to  close 
down  on  June  30  for  inventory  and  repairs.  The  full 
schedule  of  prices  on  black  2.nd  galvanized  and  on 
roofing  sheets   is   printed   on  a   previous   page. 

Tin  Plate. — The  new  demand  is  verj-  dull  and  spe- 
cifications against  contracts  are  coming  in  at  only  a 
fairly  satisfactory  rate.  It  is  estimated  that  only  from 
60  to  65  per  cent,  of  tin  plate  capacity  is  active  at 
present. 

Bars. — While  the  new  demand  for  both  iron  and 
steel  bars  is  only  fair,  a  good  deal  of  tonnage  in  steel 
bars  has  been  closed  on  contracts  on  the  1.25c.  basis 
to  run  over  the  remainder  of  this  year.  We  quote 
steel  bars  at  1.25c.  and  iron  bars  at  1.25c.  to  1.30c. 
f.o.b.    Pittsburgh. 

Rivets. — Inquiries  for  rivets  are  better  and  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  actual  orders.  Prices 
are  recognized  as  being  relatively  low,  and  jobbers  and 
consumers  are  a  little  more  inclined  to  buy  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  We  quote  structural  rivet's 
at  1.70C.  to  1.75c.  and  boiler  rivets  at  1.80c.  to  1.85c., 
these  prices  being  shaded  only  on  most  desirable 
orders. 

Wire  Products, — So  far  the  reduction  of  $2  a  ton 
in  wire  products,  effective  June  21,  has  not  resulted  in 
increased  new  demand,  while  specifications  against  con- 
tracts are  not  any  better.  This  reduction  was  really 
not  very  significant  as  very  little  new  business  had 
been  placed  on  the  $1.80  basis  for  wire  nails,  most  con- 
sumers having  covered  at  lower  prices  and  had  not 
taken  out  their  contracts.  We  quote  galvanized  barb 
wire  at  $2  per  100  pounds;  painted,  $1.70:  annealed  fence 
wire  Si. 50;  galvanized  Si. 80;  wire  nails  Si. 70  and  cut 
nails  about  Si. 60  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  full  weight  added  to 
point  of  delivery.  The  quotation  of  $1.60  on  cut  nails 
might  be  shaded  on  a  desirable  order. 

Spikes. — The  new  inquiry  for  spikes  is  reported  to 
be  a  little  better,  one  road  having  placed  recently  an 
order  lor  2000  kegs  and  another  for  2500  kegs,  the 
business  going  to  a  local  maker.  We  quote  railroad 
spikes  at  $1.50  base  per  keg  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  with  the 
usual  extras  for  odd  sizes. 

Shafting. — As  yet  the  new  demand  and  specifica- 
tions against  contracts  for  shafting  are  only  fair  and 
mostly  in  small  lots.  However,  early  in  August  an 
improvement  is  expected,  as  the  implement  makers 
then  usuall}'  commence  to  specify  against  their  con- 
tracts for  shafting.  Regular  discounts  on  shafting  re- 
mam  at  60  per  cent,  off  in  carloads  and  55  per  cent,  in 
less  than  cp.rloads,  but  on  desirable  orders  these  dis- 
counts are  still  being  shaded. 


Spelter. — The  upward  movement  has  stopped,  and 
to-days  prices  are  easier  with  the  tendency  toward 
lower  values.  We  quote  prime  grades  of  Western  at 
5.60c.,  East  St.  Louis,  equal  to  5.7252c.,  Pittsburgh.  A 
sale  of  50  tons  to  a  locil  consumer  at  this  price  is 
reported. 

Hoops  and  Bands. — The  new  demand  is  quiet  and 
mostly  for  small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs.  While 
specifications  against  contracts  from  some  sections  of 
the  country  are  quite  active,  from  other  places  they 
are  dull.  The  new  mill  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Com- 
pany at  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  rolling  wide  bands  has  been 
completed  and  put  in  operation  and  is  working  satis- 
factorily. We  quote  hoops  at  1.40c.  and  bands  at  1.25c., 
extras  on  the  la.tter  as  per  the  steel  bar  card. 

Merchant  Steel. — One  of  the  leading  makers  out- 
side the  Pittsburgh  district  reports  that  its  actual  or- 
ders and  specifications  against  contracts  in  June 
showed  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  over  May. 
However,  the  general  demand  is  quiet  and  mostly  for 
small  lots  to  cover  actual  needs,  while  specifications 
are   only   fair. 

Merchant  Pipe. — The  Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Company  is 
inquiring  for  25  miles  of  i6-in.  line  pipe  and  another  gas 
interest  is  reported  to  have  bought  about  15  miles  of 
4-in.  line  pipe  for  delivery  in  Western  gas  territory. 
The  new  demand  for  merchant  pipe  is  better  so  far  this 
month  than  in  May,  and  shipments  in  June  will  show  an 
increase  over  last  month.  Regular  discounts  on  iron 
and  steel  pipe  are  given  on  a  previous  page. 

Boiler  Tubes. — There  is  no  improvement  in  new 
demand  and  specifications  against  contracts  are  also 
very  dull.  Prices  on  both  iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes 
continue  to  be  more  or  less  shaded. 

Coke. — The  furnace  coke  trade  has  been  quite  active 
in  the  past  week  or  10  daj's.  and  a  good  deal  of  tonnage 
has  been  sold.  A  large  blast  furnace  interest  controll- 
ing a  number  of  furnaces  has  bought  26,000  tons  a 
month  for  July  and  August,  of  which  21,000  tons  a 
month  was  taken  by  one  interest  on  the  basis  of  $1.50 
for  certain  brands  of  coke  and  $1.55  for  other  makes. 
The  other  5000  tons  a  month  for  Julj'  and  August  is 
taken  by  another  coke  maker,  which  has  a  blast  furnace 
connection,  and  the  coke  is  to  be  paid  for  in  ore;  that  is, 
a  certain  number  of  tons  of  coke  for  a  ton  of  ore.  An- 
other contract  for  5000  tons  of  blast  furnace  coke  per 
month  over  the  last  half  of  the  year  was  made  at  $1.60 
at  oven,  and  another  for  9000  tons  a  month  over  the  last 
half  of  the  year  at  $1.65  at  oven.  A  third  contract  was 
made  for  11.000  tons  a  month  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  at  $1.75  at  oven.  The  seemingly  high  price  on  the 
last  contract  is  accounted  for  bj'  the  fact  that  the  coke 
specified  must  be  Connellsville  Old  Basin  coke  and 
must  be  hand  drawn.  A  large  consumer  of  coke  has 
had  its  regular  supply  shut  oft'  by  labor  troubles  and  has 
been  an  active  buyer  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. This  interest  is  buj-ing  from  30  to  40  cars  of 
prompt  coke  per  day  and  is  paying  from  $1.50  to  Si. 55 
at  oven  for  it,  the  coke  to  be  strictly  high  grade.  For 
this  reason  the  supply  of  furnace  coke  for  prompt  ship- 
ment is  somewhat  lessened  and  prices  are  a  shade 
firmer.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  in  the 
market  for  foundry  coke,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  several 
other  large  consumers  having  inquiries  out  for  a  good 
deal  of  tonnage.  We  quote  best  grades  of  furnace  coke 
for  prompt  shipment  at  Si. 45  to  Si. 50;  for  July  and  Au- 
gust. Si. 55  to  Si.6o,  and  for  last  half  of  the  year.  $1.60 
to  S1.65.  all  per  net  ton  at  oven.  We  quote  standard 
makes  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  for  spot  shipment  at 
Si. 85  to  $2  and  for  last  half  of  the  year  at  prices  ranging 
from  S2.10  up  to  S2-40  per  net  ton  at  oven.  Some  grades 
of  furnace  and  foundry  coke  lower  in  quality  than  the 
above  are  offered  at  lower  prices.  For  the  first  time 
since  last  March  the  weekly  output  of  coke  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Connellsville  regions  shows  an  in- 
crease, the  production  of  these  two  regions  for  the  week 
ending  June  24  having  been  271.088  tons,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  week  of  about  5000  tons.  Shipments 
showed  an  increase  of  120  cars. 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap. — The  scrap  trade  has  quieted 
down  materially,  consumers  being  pretty  well  covered 
and  not  desiring  to  take  in  any  more  in  June  than  neces- 
sary en  account  of  inventory  and  repairs  which  will 
start  July  T.  Quite  a  few  consumers  of  scrap  will  close 
their  pla'nts  on  the  night  of  June  30,  and  while  they  are 
willing  to  buv  for  delivery  ahead  they  are  not  disposed 
to  purchase  for  prompt  shipment.  One  consumer  has 
bought  4000  to  5000  tons  of  heavy  steel  scrap  in  the  past 
week  or   10  days  on  the  basis  of  ^13  delivered  at  con- 
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suming  point.  Prices  are  fairly  strong  with  the  excep- 
tion of  low  phosphorus  melting  stock,  which  is  very 
dull  and  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price.  Dealers  are 
now  quoting  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Pittsburgh,  as  follows: 

Heavy    steel    scrap    Steubenville,    Follansbee, 

Sharon,  Monessen  and  Pittsbvirgh  delivery.$13.00  to  $13.25 

No.    1    foundry    cast 13.25  to  13.50 

No.    2    foundry    cast 12.75  to  13.00 

Bundled   sheet    scrap,   f.o.b.    consumers*   mill, 

Pittsburgh    district     10.75  to  11.00 

Rerolline     rails.      Newark     and     Cambridge, 

Ohio, 'Cumberland.   Md.,  and  Franklin,   Pa.    13.50  to  13.75 

No.    1    railroad  malleable   stock 12.00  to  12.25 

Grate    bars 10.50  to  10.75 

Low   phosphorus   melting   stock... 16.00  to  16.25 

Iron   car  axles    23.75  to  24.00 

Steel    car    axles    18.50  to  18.75 

Locomotive    axles    23.00 

No.    1    bushel  ng    scrap 12.00  to  12.25 

No.   2  busheling  scrap    8.50  to  8.75 

Old   car    wheels    13.50  to  13.75 

Sheet  bar  crop  ends   15.50  to  15.75 

•Cast    from    borings    8.75  to  9.00 

'Machine    shop   turnings    9.00  to  9.25 

Old   iron    rails    15.00  to  15.25 

No.    1    wrought   scrap 14.25  to  14.50 

Heavv  st -el  axle  turnings 10.00  to  10.25 

Stove   plate    10.50  to  10.75 


*These  prices  are  f.o.b.  cars  at  consumers'  mill  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district. 


Cincinnati 

CiNCiNN.-^Ti,  Ohio,  June  27,  1911.    {By  Telegraph.) 

Pig  Iron. — There  is  an  optimistic  undercurrent  of 
feeling,  probabl}'  induced  bj'  an  increased  number  of  in- 
quiries coming  in.  Order  books  also  show  soine  im- 
provement, but  the  bulk  of  business  now  transacted  cov- 
ers small  tonnages  only,  although  it  is  ruinored  that  the 
larger  melters  of  pig  iron  are  cautiously  feeling  round 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  next  few  weeks  will  see 
a  change  for  the  better.  Even  consumers  now  gener- 
ally admit  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  and  that 
the  furnaces  cannot  continue  present  quotations  very 
much  longer.  A  southern  Ohio  manufacturer  is  asking 
for  an  additional  round  lot  of  basic,  and  from  Michigan 
there  are  several  inquiries  for  No.  2  foundry,  running 
from  300  to  500  tons.  A  part  of  the  No.  2  soft  iron 
wanted  by  a  Louisville  interest  has  been  purchased,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  order  was  not  placed.  St.  Louis  fur- 
nished an  inquiry  for  about  5000  tons  of  malleable  and  a 
northern  Ohio  concern  wants  1000  tons,  all  for  last  half 
shipment.  Prices  remain  stationary,  although  Northern 
No.  2  foundry  is  obtainable  for  spot  shipment  around 
$13,  fronton.  Malleable  is  quoted  at  $13.25  to  $13.50  at 
furnace.  Southern  No.  2  foundry  remains  at  $10  Bir- 
mingham, and  shipments  at  this  figure  could  be  ex- 
tended through  the  third  quarter  with  the  probability 
that  a  desirable  tonnage  for  last  half  delivery  would  not 
be  turned  down.  On  the  other  hand,  several  furnaces 
are  holding  out  for  $10.50  and  will  not  sell  below  this 
price.  Based  on  freight  rates  of  $3.25  from  Birming- 
ham and  $1.20  from  fronton  we  quote,  f.o.b-.  Cincinnati, 
as  follows: 

Southern  coko,  No.  1  foundry  and  I  soft $13.75  to  $14.25 

Southern  coke.  No.  2  foundry  and  2  soft 13.25  to  13.75 

Southern   coke.   No.    3   foundry 13.00  to  13.25 

Southern    coke.    No.    4    foundry 12.50  to  12.75 

Southern    gray    forge 12.00  to  12.50 

Ohio  silvery,  8  per  cent,  silicon 17.45  to  17.70 

Lake   Superior   coke.   No.    1 14.70  to  14.95 

Lake    Superior   coke.   No.   2 14.20  to  14.45 

Lake    Superior   coke.   No.    3 13.70  to  13.95 

Basic.    Northern     14.45  to  14.70 

Standard    Southern   car   wheel 25.75  to  26.25 

Lake   Superior   car   wheel 19.00 

(By  Mail) 

Coke. — There  is  a  small  inquiry  from  this  territory 
for  furnace  coke,  the  entire  quantity  being  about  2000 
tons,  and  it  is  understood  this  is  wanted  for  third  quar- 
ter shipment.  Several  Eastern  furnaces  are  said  to  be 
feeling  around  for  a  future  supply  and  to  cover,  in  one 
case,  a  12  months'  supply.  Foundry  coke  shows  some 
improvement,  and  a  number  of  contracts  have  been 
closed  lately,  although  no  large  tonnage  is  involved. 
There  are  no  changes  in  price,  but  there  is  not  any  great 
scramble  on  the  part  of  producers  to  take  on  business 
at  prevailing  spot  shipment  quotations.  Furnace  coke 
is  quoted  in  the  Connellsville  district  around  $1.40  to 
$1.55  per  net  ton  at  oven,  for  prompt  shipment,  and 
ranges  from  the  last  named  figure  to  $1.75  for  last  half 
movement.  Wise  County  and  Pocahontas  quotations 
average  about  sc.  a  ton  higher.  Foundry  coke  is  quoted 
in  all  three  districts  around  $1.95  to  $2  for  prompt  ship- 
ment and  from  $2  to  $2.35  on  contracts. 


Finished  Material. — Steel  bars  and  structural  mate- 
rial show  special  activity,  as  compared  with  nearby 
weeks.  Local  agencies  think  that  the  present  de- 
mand shows  no  spasmodic  symptoms  and  that  business 
will  gradually  increase  until  it  is  at  least  normal.  There 
is  also  an  improvement  in  the  small  order  trade.  Sheets 
continue  to  move  fairly  well,  and  taking  everything  into 
consideration  there  is  a  brighter  outlook  to  the  situa- 
tion. Warehouse  prices  continue  at  1.70c.  for  steel  bars 
and  1.80c.  for  structural  material.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  making  prompt  delivery  on  any  standard  warehouse 
stock. 

Old  Material. — The  railroads  have  been  reported  as 
selling  small  quantities  of  scrap,  but  generally  they  are 
holding  back  for  better  prices.  So  far  as  consumers  are 
concerned  purchases  are  limited  to  immediate  require- 
ments, although  there  are  some  medium  sized  lots  of 
scrap  being  bought  under  cover.  Prices  for  delivery  in 
buvers'  yards,  southern  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  are  as 
follows: 

No.  1  railroad  wrought,  net  ton $11.50  to  $12.00 

Cast    borings,    net    ton - 4.50  to  5.00 

Steel   turnings,   net    ton..-. 5.50  to  6.00 

Nc.    1   cast  scrap,  net  ton 9.50  to  10.00 

Burnt    scrap,    net    ton 6.50  to  7.00 

Old   iron    axles,    net   ton 16.50  to  17.00 

P.u-.idled   sheet    scrap,    gross  ton 7.25  to  8.25 

Old  iron  rails,  gross  ton 13.50  to    14.00 

Relaying  rails,   50  lb.   and   up,  gross  ton....  21.00  to  22.00 

Old    car   wheels,    gross    ton 10.75  to  11.75 

Heavy   melting  steel   scrap,   gross  ton 10.00  to  10.50 

♦-•-♦ 

Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  27,  191 1. 

Iron  Ore. — While  there  is  practically  no  inquiry  for 
ore,  the  feeling  among  sellers  is  better  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  because  of  the  improved  demand  for 
steel.  Some  consumers  will  need  additional  tonnage, 
but  it  is  expected  that  in  most  cases  the  placing  of 
these  orders  will  be  deferred  until  rather  late  in  the 
season.  Little  change  is  noted  in  the  lake  shipping 
situation.  Vessel  tonnage,  except  in  small  boats  for 
coal  cargoes,  still  exceeds  the  supply.  The  charter- 
ing of  75,000  tons  for  ore  transportation  is  reported. 
Vesselmen  do  not  look  for  much  improvement  for 
another  month.  We  quote  prices  as  follows:  Old 
range  Bessemer,  $4.50;  Mesaba  Bessemer,  $4.25;  old 
range  non-Bessemer,  $3.70;  Mesaba  non-Bessemer, 
$3.50. 

Pig  Iron. — The  improved  inquiry  noted  last  week 
has  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a  few  contracts  for 
foundry  grades  for  the  last  half,  but  not  many  addi- 
tional inquiries  have  come  out.  The  largest  inquiry, 
•which  came  from  a  northern  Ohio  consumer,  for  2000 
tons  of  foundry  iron,  has  been  withdrawn.  Several 
other  consumers  are  still  negotiating  for  lots  of  500 
tons  and  under.  The  Southern  Ohio  Steel  Company, 
which  had  an  inquiry  out  last  week  for  a  round  lot  of 
basic  iron  for  the  last  half,  is  reported  to  be  still  in 
the  market  for  from  5000  to  15.000  tons.  July  will 
start  with  only  a  limited  tonnage  of  foundry  iron 
bought  in  this  territory  for  the  last  half  delivery. 
Many  consumers,  however,  have  enough  iron  left  over 
from  second  quarter  contracts  to  last  them  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Cherry  Valley  furnace  of  the  United  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  Leetonia,  Ohio,  was  blown  out 
last  week.  This  is  the  third  stack  controlled  by  Cleve- 
land interests  to  be  blown  out  during  June.  Prices  are 
unchanged  at  $13.50  to  $13.75,  Cleveland,  for  outside 
shipment.  Valley  furnace,  for  No.  2  foundry,  but  some 
sellers  appear  unwilling  to  meet  this  price.  For  prompt 
shipment  and  for  the  last  half  we  quote,  delivered 
Cleveland,   as   follows: 

Bessemer     $  1  5.90 

Basic     14.00 

Northern    foundry.    No.    2 14.25 

Cirav    forge     13.25 

Southern    foundry.    No.    2 $14:35  t'6    14. SS 

Jackson   Co.    silvery,    8   per   cent,    silicon....    17.50  to    17.75 

Coke. — Some  contracts  for  foundry  grades  for  the 
last  half  are  being  placed,  but  the  market  is  generally 
quiet.  There  is  no  demand  for  furnace  grades.  We 
quote  standard  Connellsville  furnace  coke  at  $1.40  to 
$1.50  per  net  ton,  at  oven,  for  prornpt  shipment,  and 
$1.60  to  $1.75  for  the  last  half.  Connellsville  72-hour 
foundry  coke  is  held  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  prompt  shipment 
and  $2' to  $2.35  for  the  bst  half. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — The  improved  dei-nand  in 
finished  lines  noted  last  -week  continues  and  the  feeling 
in  the  trade  shows  a  marked  improvement.  Mills  are 
getting  a  fair  volume  of  specifications  for  bars  and  the 
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demand  for  structural  materia!  is  quite  active.  Liberal 
orders  are  coming  from  fabricating  shops.  Some  new 
steel  bar  contracts  arc  being  placed,  although  a  lew  buy- 
ers, particularly  in  the  implement  trade,  are  hoIdin.g 
back  with  the  hope  of  getting  price  concessions.  This  is 
attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  are  still  rumors 
that  the  1.25c.  price  is  being  shaded.  The  market  is 
firmer,  however,  and  the  reports  of  shading  have  per- 
haps arisen  from  the  fact  that  one  selling  agency  has 
not  withdrawn  a  few  1.20c.  quotations  that  were  made 
to  the  implement  trade  some  time  ago.  New  structural 
contracts  include  800  tons  for  bridge  work  for  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  awarded  to  the  King 
Bridge  Company,  Cleveland,  and  400  tons  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  plant  of  the  Adams-Bagnell  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  awarded  to  the  National  Iron  &  Wire 
Company.  Injunction  suits  brought  in  connection  with 
the  grade  crossing  elimination  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  Cleveland  and  the  building  of  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Cuyahoga  River  in  Cleveland  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  so  that  both  of  these  improvements  can  now 
proceed.  They  will  require  a  large  tonnage  of  steel. 
The  Cleveland  Railway  Company  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  for  500  tons  of 
standard  section  rails  for  extensions.  The  contract  for 
the  six-story  Commercial  building,  Cleveland,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Crowell  &  Sherman  Company.  It  has 
not  been  decided  whether  this  building  will  be  of  struc- 
tural steel  or  reinforced  concrete.  Prices  of  rivets  are 
weak,  structural  rivets  being  quoted  at  l.6oc.,  Pittsburgh, 
for  car  lots,  and  boiler  rivets  at  1.70c.,  a  quotation  of  $1 
a  ton  more  being  made  for  less  than  car  lots.  The 
demand  for  hard  steel  bars  is  fairly  active.  Mills  are 
quoting  rerolled  hard  steel  bars  at  i.rsc,  Pittsburgh, 
for  prompt  shipment,  and  1.20c.  for  contract.  The  de- 
mand for  iron  bars  is  light.  We  quote  iron  bars  at 
1.25c.  to  1. 30c.,  Cleveland.  The  two  local  bar  iron  mills 
operated  by  the  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company  and  the 
Empire  Rolling  Mill  Company  will  shut  down  July  I. 
When  they  will  start  up  again  will  depend  on  business 
conditions.  The  city  of  Cleveland  will  receive  pro- 
posals July  5  for  about  4000  tons  of  cast  iron  pipe  for 
the  water  works  department. 

Old  Material. — The  market  shows  very  little  activity. 
Local  consumers  are  offering  $11.25  for  heavy  steel 
scrap  for  future  delivery,  which  is  about  50  cents  a  ton 
lower  than  dealers  can  get  for  shipment  to  Sharon,  the 
price  at  the  latter  point  being  $12.75  with  $1  freight 
added.  Yard  dealers  are  looking  for  better  prices 
shortly  and  are  generally  holding  for  an  advance,  sell- 
ing at  current  prices  only  the  scrap  that  they  are  anx- 
ious to  move.  Producers  are  also  waiting  for  higher 
prices  and  are  not  offering  much  material.  There  is 
practically  no  demand  for  cast  scrap.  Dealers'  prices 
per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  are  as  follows,  all  quota- 
tions being  unchanged: 

Old    slcel    rails,    rero'iling $13.00  to  $13.50 

Old    iron    rails    15.00  to  15.50 

Steel    car    axles    17.50  to  18,00 

Heavv  melting  steel 11.25  to  11.50 

Old    car    wheels    11.50  to  12.00 

Relaying    rails.    50   lb.   and   over 22.50  to  23.50 

Agricultural    malleable    10.75  to  il.OO 

Railroad     malleable     11.00  to  11.50 

Light    bundled    sheet    scrap 7.50  to  8.00 

The  following  prices  are  per  net  ton.  f.o.b.  Cleve- 
land: 

Iron    car     axles $21,00  to  $21.50 

Cast    borings     6.00  to      6  25 

Iron    and    steel    turnings  and   drillings 6.50  to      6.75 

St-el    axle    turnings    S.OO  to      8.50 

No.    1    bushcling    '.  .  .      9.50  to    10,00 

No.  .1    railroad    wrought 11.50  to    12.00 

No.    1    cast    11.25  to    11.50 

Stove   plate    9.50  to    10.00 

Bundled    tin    scrap 11.00  to    11.50 

*  ■  » 

Chicago 

Chic.\go,   III.,  June  2y.   1911. 

Evidences  are  here  and  there  apparent  that  some  of 
the  slack  in  mill  operations  is  being  taken  up.  An  ad- 
ditional furnace  blown  in,  as  at  South  Works;  a  bar 
mill  running  at  full  capacity,  as  at  East  Chicago;  sheet 
mills  running  full,  as  at  Indiana  Harbor,  are  instances. 
In  addition  to  domestic  tonnage  it  is  stated  that  at 
Chicago  73,000  tons  of  steel  is  being  rolled  for  export 
to  Canada.  The  first  three  weeks  of  June  show  the 
first  real  consecutive  and  continuous  business  since 
February.  There  has  been  no  rush;  it  is  just  con- 
tinuing to  come  steadily  and  this  has  led  to  a  growing 
belief  that  the  midsummer  months  will  be  followed  by 
a  period  of  steady  and  substantial  progress.     The  rail 


tonnage  fcr  the  week  reached  14,000  tons,  building 
shapes  aggregated  6000  tons,  a  favorable  showing  for 
steel  bars  is  reported  and  increased  interest  is  dis- 
played in  pig  iron.  The  general  market  situation  is 
not  yet  good.  In  some  directions,  like  the  old  ma- 
terial situation,  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for,  but  it 
is  better. 

Pig  Iron. — While  the  pig  iron  market  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  soft,  even  on  the  very  low  basis  of  $io, 
Birmingham,  for  Southern  No.  2  foundry  iron,  and 
$15,  f.o.b.  furnace  for  local  irons,  these  prices  are  so 
low  as  to  bring  out  during  the  week  inquiries  to  the 
amount  of  about  12,000  tons.  It  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
terest will  ultimately  result  in  orders,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  immediate  purpose  is  a  testing  of  the  market 
strength.  These  inquiries  cover  delivery  through  the 
last  half  and  into  the  first  quarter.  They  include  one 
lot  of  2500  tons  and  one  of  2000  tons  for  Illinois 
melters,  a  lot  of  750  tons  of  basic  for  a  Milwaukee 
steam  shovel  manufacturer,  an  aggregate  of  some  3000 
tons  of  malleable  and  several  cars  of  a.nalysis  iron  for 
an  Ohio  plant  of  an  agricultural  implement  manufac- 
turer. The  feeling  is  that  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  con- 
siderable size,  made  up  of  many  comparatively  small 
lots,  will  eventually  be  placed  because  of  the  unques- 
tionable attractiveness  of  prevailing  prices.  The  inar- 
ket  quotation  for  local  Northern  irons  continues  to  be 
$15,  f.o.b.  furnace,  with  a  switching  charge  of  froin 
25  to  50  cents.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
buy  Detroit  or  Toledo  iron  or  Buffalo  iron  at  least  as 
low  as  $13.25,  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  and  report  has  it 
that  $13  will  be  done.  These  prices  would  make  the 
Chicago  delivered  prices  of  these  irons  $14.70  to  $14.95 
if  the  makers  should  feel  disposed  to  sell  in  this  mar- 
ket. This  is  simply  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the 
local  situation.  We  continue  to  quote  for  Chicago  de- 
livery, with  the  exception  of  local  irons  which  are 
f.o.b.   furnace,   the   following  prices: 

Lake    Superior  charcoal $16.50  to  $17.00 

Northern   coke    foundry.    No.    1 ^I'no 

Northern   coke    foundry.    No.    2 H'2? 

Northern    coke    foundry.    No.    3 14.75 

Northern    Scotch,    No.     1 • ,•  •  •  •  16.00       . 

Southern  coke.  No.  1  foundry  and  No.  1  soft   14.85  to  15.10 

Southern  coke,  No.  2  foundry  and  No.  2  soft  14.35  to  14.60 

Southern    coke,    No.    3 14.10  to  14.35 

Southern  coke.   No.    4 13.S5  to  14.10 

Soul\iern     gray     forge 13.60  to  13.85 

Southern    mottled     15.60  to  ^\°^ 

Malleable    Bessemer \n'Vn 

Standard     Bessemer     ,,  .7. 

Basic     J5.50 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,   6  per  ce;« 17.90 

Tackson   Co.   and   Kentucky   silvery,  8  per  cent '*n9 

Jackson  Co.  and  Kentucky  silvery,   10  per  cent 19.90 

Rails  and  Track  Supplies. — During  the  week  specifi- 
cations providing  for  a  total  of  14,000  tons  of  rails  w;ere 
received  for  rolling  at  the  local  mills.  The  principal 
itein  was  a  5000-ton  lot  from  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. The  rolling  schedules  of  the  Chicago  mills  have 
been  materially  augmented  by  orders  for  export  rails  to 
Canada.  Orders  for  track  fastenings  are  in  keeping 
with  the  rail  tonnage.  Prices,  while  not  decidedly  firin, 
are  fairly  well  maintained.  We  quote  standard  railroad 
spikes  at  1.65c.  to  1.75c.,  base;  track  bolts  with  square 
nuts.  2. IOC.  to  2.20c.,  base,  all  in  carload  lots.  Chicago. 
Standard  section  Bessemer  rails,  1.28c.:  open  hearth. 
1.34c.;  light  rails,  40  to  45  lb.,  I.i6c.  to  i.20"/k.;  3°  to  35 
lb.,  i.ip^c.  to  1.24c.;  16,  20  and  25  lb.  1.2014c.  to  1.25c.; 
12  lb.,  1.25c.  to  l.30?/Sc.,  angle  bars,  1.50c.  to  1.60c.  Chi- 
cago. 

Structural  Material. — Specifications  for  bridge  and 
steel  car  structural  shapes  are  now  being  entered  in 
current  rollings  against  contracts  placed  several  weeks 
ago  together  with  a  considerable  tonnage  still  to  be 
rolled  for  Chicago  buildings.  That  a  satisfactory 
ainount  of  business  is  now  in  hand  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  structural  contracts  recently 
closed  will  probably  total  close  to  100.000  tons  for  the 
roads  buying  in  this  market.  The  Woodmen  of  the 
World  building  at  Omaha  steel  will  be  fabricated  by  the 
Noelke-Richards  Iron  Works.  The  contract  covers 
about  2800  tons.  The  ]McClintic-Marshall  Construction 
Company  will  furnish  450  tons  for  a  concentrating  plant 
for  the  Hawkins  mine  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Compaiiy 
at  Nashwauk,  Minn.  We  quote  plain  material  from  mill 
at  1.53c.  to  1.58c.  and  from  jobbers'  stocks,  1.75c.  Chi- 
cago. 

Plates. — .\  steady  run  of  plate  tonnage  is  reported  as 
being  placed  during  the  past  three  weeks.  The  entire 
volume  of  business  probably  is  not  large  except  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  dullness.  Tank  steel  and 
boiler  plates  as  well  as  plates  for  structural  purposes 
are   well   distributed   among   the   orders.      The    Illinois 
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Steel  Conipain-  will  furnish  the  steel  for  16  miles  of 
54-in.  stave  pipe  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  involving  2000  tons 
of  bands,  4500  ft.  of  riveted  steel  pipe  and  600  ft.  of  steel 
trestle.  Chicago  quotations  for  mill  shipment  are  1.53c. 
to  1.58c.;  for  store  shipment,  1.75c. 

Sheets. — The  volume  of  orders  in  sheets  continues  to 
be  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  maintain  the  iS  sheet 
mills  of  the  Inland  Steel  Companj-  in  full  operation. 
The  duration  of  activity  in  this  direction  is,  however, 
not  accepted  as  assured,  although  the  present  prices  for 
sheets  are  apparently  well  received  and  the  trade  will- 
ing to  contract  farther  ahead  than  seems  desirable  to 
the  mills.  Chicago  prices  are  as  follows:  Carload  lots, 
from  mill:  No.  28  black  sheets,  2.18c.;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.08c.;  No.  10  blue  annealed,  1. 68c.  Prices  from  store, 
Chicago,  are:  No.  10,  i.Q5c.  to  2.05c.:  No.  12,  2.00c.  to 
2.10c.:  No.  28  black,  2.60c.  to  2.70c.;  No.  28  galvanized, 
3.35c.  to  3.45c. 

Bars. — An  estimate  of  the  tonnage  taken  by  one  of 
the  largest  makers  of  steel  bars  places  its  June  book- 
ings as  to  date  as  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  May  orders. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  represents  conservatively 
the  general  situation.  For  standard  sizes,  and  from  the 
leading  interests  only  regular  prices  are  obtainable. 
but  it  is  reported  that  where  an  order  for  a  certain  size 
may  fit  conveniently  in  the  rolling  schedule  of  some  of 
the  mills  of  more  limited  capacitj-  concessions  can  be 
obtained  for  immediate  shipment  business.  Bar  iron 
has  been  active  and  an  East  Chicago  mill  has  been  roll- 
ing to  full  capacitj'  since  June  21  with  orders  sufficient 
to  maintain  this  condition  up  to  July  I.  We  quote  as 
follows,  f.o.b.  Chicago:  Soft  steel  bars,  1.43c.;  bar  iron. 
1.20c.  to  1.25c.;  hard  steel  bars,  rolled  from  old  rails, 
I.2CC.  to  1.25c.  From  store,  soft  steel  bars,  1.70c.  to 
1.80C.,  Chicago. 

Wire  Products. — Reports  indicate  that  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  wire  products  was  well  received.  While 
the  midsummer  quiet  will  hardly  be  aflfected  belief  is 
expressed  that  a  volume  of  delinquent  business  will  be 
attracted  by  the  more  favorable  prices  and  a  natural 
flow  of  orders  may  be  expected.  Plain  and  barb  wire 
are  not  moving  actively  and  wire  nails  are  still  the  dis- 
appointment they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  Job- 
bers' carload  prices,  which  are  quoted  to  manufactur- 
ing buyers,  are  as  follows:  Plain  wire.  No.  9  and 
coarser,  base,  l.68c.;  wire  nails,  1.78c.:  painted  barb 
wire,  1.78c.:  galvanized,  2.18c.;  polished  staples.  i.88c.; 
galvanized,  2.18c.,  all  Chicago. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  buying  of  cast  iron  pipe  re- 
ported for  the  week  totals  close  to  12,000  tons  without 
including  a  satisfactory  run  of  miscellaneous  biisiness. 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  ordered  1000  tons; 
the  city  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  2500  tons,  and  the  con- 
tract for  7500  tons  for  San  Diego  has  finallv  been 
formally  awarded  to  the  leading  interest.  The  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  will  also 
furnish  a  considerable  tonnage  of  large  size  pipe  for  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  During  the  present  week  contracts  will 
be  let  at  Hammond.  Ind.,  for  2000  tons,  and  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  for  950  tons.  Several  hundred  tons  of  pipe  have 
been  included  in  orders  from  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
roads.  We  continue  to  quote  as  follows,  per  net  ton, 
Chicago:  Water  pipe,  4  in.,  $25.50:  6  to  12  in..  $24.50; 
16  in.  and  up,  $24,  with  $1  extra  for  gas  pipe. 

Old  Materials. — Railroad  lists  offered  for  bids  to  be 
received  during  the  current  week  total  close  to  11,000 
tons  and  include  about  5000  tons  from  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  4000  from  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  and  1200  from  the  Chicago.  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Omaha.  Railroad  wrought,  old  steel  rails 
and  cast  scrap  constitute  the  larger  items.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  scrap  market  is  cramped  as  it  re- 
flects the  speculative  buying  for  a  small  margin  of 
profit,  the  laggard  filling  of  orders  at  a  loss,  and  the 
careful  holding  of  that  stock  of  scrap  which  will  yield 
the  large  profit  at  some  later  day  when  prices  rise. 
The  Indiana  Harbor  mill  is  again  accepting  shipments. 
We  quote  below  for  delivery  to  buyer's  works,  all 
freight  and  transfer  charges  paid,  per  gross  ton; 

Old    iron    rail?.     $14.00  to  $14.50 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 12.25  to  12.50 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3   ft... 11.00  to  11.50 

Relaying    rails,    standard    sections,    subject   to 

inspection     24.00 

Old    car    wheels 12.50  to  13  00 

Heavy     melting     steel,    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards,  cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

Shoveling     steel      9.75  to  10.25 

Steel     axle     turnings 8.50  to  9.00 


The    following   quotations   are   per   net  ton: 

Iro.     angles  and   splice  bars $12.50  to 

Iron    arcli    bars    and    transoms 13.75  to 

Steel  angle  bars ' 10  25  to 

Iron     car     axles 18.00  to 

Steel    car    axles 16.00  to 

No.     1     railroad    wrought 1 1.00  to 

No.    2    railroad    wrought 10.00  to 

Steel      knuckles     and     couplers 9.00   to 

Locomotive    tires,    smooth 16.00  to 

Machine    shop    turnings 6.25  to 

Cast    and    mixed    borings 5.25  to 

No.     1     bur.heling 8.75  to 

No.    2    busheling 6.75  to 

No.   1  boilers,  cut  to  .sheets  and  rings 7.50  to 

Poller    punchings     12.00  to 

No.    1    ca^t   scrap 10  25 -to 

Stove    plate   and   light   cast  scrap 9.00  to 

Pailroad  malleable 10.00  to 

.Agricultural    malleable ,  9.25  to 

Pipes   and    flues    .; 8.00  to 


$13.00 

14.25 

10.75 

18.50 

16.50 

11.50 

10.50 

9.50 

16.50 

6.75 

5.75 

9.25 

7.25 

8.00 

12.50 

10.75 

9.50 

10.50 

9.75 

8.50 
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There  has  been  about  an  even  demand  for  both 
crude  and  finished  materials.  Pig  iron  buying  contin- 
ues, however,  along  narrow  lines,  recent  price  reduc- 
tions not  having  as  yet  brought  about  any  heavy  buying 
in  this  district.  In  finished  materials  new  orders  and 
specifications  against  contracts  have  enabled  some  mills 
to  increase  their  productive  rate,  although  the  majority 
are  still  operating  on  an  unchanged  basis.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  steel  mills  do  not  anticipate  any  ex- 
tended suspension  over  the  national  holiday:  some,  iiv 
fact,  will  be  idle  but  a  few  days.  The  billet  market  stiiJ 
drags.  Foundry  coke  is  moderately  active  and  an  in- 
creased demand  for  furnace  coke  has  developed.  Old 
material  is  quiet. 

Iron  Ore. — Reports  of  the  recent  sale  of  3.000.000 
tons  of  Swedish  iron  ore  to  one  of  the  Eastern  inde- 
pendent steel  plants  have  been  definitely  confirmed,  al- 
though particulars  are  lacking,  except  that  deliveries 
which  are  to  begin  at  once  are  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  eight  or  nine  years.  Negotiations  with  another  con- 
sumer are  pending  for  the  purchase  of  150.000  tons  of 
the  same  grade  of  ore.  Importations  during  the  week 
include  12,400  tons  of  Newfoundland.  7703  tons  of 
Swedish  and  8880  tons  of  Cuban  ore. 

Pig  Iron. — A  reduction  of  25  cents  a  ton  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  standard  analysis  iron  has  been  firmly  es- 
tablished, but  as  far  as  can  be  learned  has  not  yet  re- 
sulted in  any  marked  buying.  Several  producers,  while 
not  openly  quoting  lower  prices,  state  that  they  will 
meet  the  reduction  when  necessary.  Under  existing 
conditions  eastern  Pennsylvania  No.  2  X  foundry  for 
third  quarter  is  quotable  at  $15  to  $15.25,  delivered,  with 
No.  2  plain  at  $14.75  to  $15.  the  usual  50  cents  diflfer- 
ential  between  those  grades  not  being  observed.  The 
lower  quotations  have  no  doubt  stimulated  inquiry  to 
some  extent,  but  the  bulk  of  this  has  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  inarket,  sales  in  the  majority  of 
cases  being  confined  to  small  lots,  few  exceeding  100 
tons.  The  inquiry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
ported last  week,  is  still  unclosed,  but  it  is  expected 
that  orders  will  be  given  out  this  week.  One  of  the 
Delaware  River  pipe  foundries  has  purchased  upward  of 
1000  tons  of  special  analysis  iron  lor  earlj'  shipment 
and  has  an  inquiry  out  for  5000  tons  of  foundry  forge 
and  No.  3  foundry  in  equal  quantities,  for  September 
delivery,  against  which  Southern  iron  will  no  doubt  be 
taken.  Virginia  pipe  makers  are  also  reported  to  have 
made  moderate  purchases  of  low  grade  iron  from  pro- 
ducers in  that  district.  Very  little  movement  of  the 
higher  Virginia  foundry  grades  is  to  be  noted  in  this 
vicinity.  Small  sales  are  reported  at  unchanged  prices, 
although  one  producer  announces  the  sale  of  1000  tons 
for  New  En.gland  delivery  at  $12.50  furnace.  Occa- 
sional carload  lot  sales  of  No.  2  Southern  foundry  are 
reported,  in  most  instances  at  $10.50,  Birmingham,  but 
there  is  no  large  lot  demand,  except  in  low  grade  irons. 
There  is  little  demand  for  forge  iron,  although  one  of 
the  Eastern  mills  is  understood  to  have  contracted  for 
a  moderate  quantity  at  a  price  said  to  have  been  close 
to  recent  minimum  quotations.  There  is  less  move- 
ment in  the  steel  making  grades;  moderate  lots  of 
basic  iron  for  third  quarter  delivery  are  still  before  the 
trade,  but  consumers  hold  for  lower  than  quoted  prices, 
but  have  so  far  been  unable  to  get  concessions.  Small 
sales  of  low  phosphorus  iron,  at  the  market,  are  re- 
ported. As  a  rule  producers  report  deliveries  as  being 
freely  taken,  with  production  in  this  district,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, slightly  under  the  consumptive  rate.  One 
merchant    furnace,    Carbon,   in    the    Lehigh    Valley   has 
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blown  out,  but  the  remaining  active  Swede  furnace  in 
the  Schuylkill  Valley,  which  was  to  have  been  blown 
out  last  week,  is  still  in  blast,  it  having  been  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  active  for  at  least  another  30  days. 
While  current  buying  has  not  been  large,  producers  in 
this  district  look  forward  to  a  better  movement  after 
the  holiday,  as  quite  a  few  consumers  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  usual  third  quarter  purchases  .still  to 
contract  for.  The  following  range  of  prices  is  named 
for  standard  brands,  delivered  in  buyers'  yards  in  this 
territory,  during  the  third  quarter: 

Eastern    Pennsylvania    No.    2    X    foundry. .  .$15.00  to  $15.25 

Eastern    Pennsylvania   No.    2    plain 14.75  to    15.00 

\'irginia  foundry    , 15.05  to    15.50 

Gray    forge 14.50 

Basic     ;.. 14.50  to    14.75 

■  Standard  low  pliosphofis .' 20.50  to    20.75 

Ferromanganese. — The  market  has  been  bare  of  any 
inquiry  from  consumers  in  this  district,  and  prices  are 
nominally  quoted  at  $36.50.  Baltimore,  for  80  per  cent. 

Billets. — Little  change  in  the  demand  is  reported. 
Cnnsumers  continue  to  place  orders  for  small  lots  for 
prompt  shipment,  although  inquiries  are  occasionally 
reported  for  larger  quantities  for  extended  delivery,  but 
seldom  develop  into  actual  orders.  Forging  billets  are 
still  in  relatively  better  demand  than  rolling  billets. 
Prices  are  firm  at  $23.40  for  rolling  billets  and  $28.40 
for  ordinary  forging  steel,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Plates. — A  very  fair  demand  for  plates  comes  out 
from  day  to  daj-,  and  while  the  bulk  of  the  orders  are 
for  moderate  quantities  an  occasional  fair  sized  order  is 
booked.  A  very  satisfactory  demand  for  plates  for 
structural  and  bridge  work  is  reported,  with  a  compara- 
tively even  demand  for  other  classes  of  plates.  Mills 
maintain  about  an  even  productive  rate  and  aggregate 
orders  measure  up  well  with  business  taken  during  the 
previous  week.  Prices  are  firm  at  1.5CC.  for  ordinary 
plates  delivered  in  this  district,  and  while  producers,  as 
a  rule,  adhere  to  the  policy  of  confining  contracts  to 
third  quarter  delivery,  more  extended  deliverj'  could  no 
doubt  be  had  if  the  business  offered  was  desirable. 

Structural  Material. — While  the  actual  amount  of 
business  developing  in  this  immediate  vicinity  does  not 
show  any  inarked  change,  fabricators  are  figuring  on 
considerable  business  in  building  and  bridge  work  in 
other  districts,  in  fact  this  branch  of  the  finished  mate- 
rial lines  is  about  the  most  active  on  the  list.  The  con- 
tract for  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,,  in  this  city,  has  not 
yet  been  placed,  nor  has  that  for  the  new  hotel  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  New  business  pending  includes  the  fab- 
ricated work  for  the  new  pier  for  the  Old  Dominion 
Line.  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Richmond,  Va.  Considerable  bridge  inquiry  from 
the  railroads  is  also  being  figured  on.  While  fabricated 
prices  are  still  reported  low,  it  is  contended  that  they 
are  at  rock  bottom,  which,  however,  is  said  to  be  below 
what  can  be  done  by  some  of  the  smaller  fabricators.  A 
fair  demand  for  plain  shapes  is  reported  and  in  instances 
mills  are  more  fully  engaged.  The  Pencoyd  plant  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company  is  now  operating  at  full 
capacity.  Prices  of  plain  structural  shapes  are  main- 
tained at  1.50C.,  delivered  in  this  vicinity. 

Sheets. — Mills  in  this  district  are,  for  the  most  part, 
operating  at  full  capacitj'  and  in  instances  are  being 
urged  for  deliveries.  While  current  orders  are  indi- 
vidual!}' small,  the  aggregate  volume  of  business  com- 
ing to  the  mills  is  comparatively  large,  although  prac- 
tically all  for  early  shipment.  Suspension  at  the  mills 
on  July  I  is  not  expected  to  be  of  extended  duration, 
makers  planning  to  start  up  again  on  the  loth  inst.  Quo- 
tations remain  unchanged,  the  following  range,  f.o.b. 
eastern. maker's  mill,  being  named  for  early  shipments: 
Nos.  18  to  20,  2.30C.;  Nos.  22  to  24,  2.40c.;  Nos.  25  to  26, 
2.50c.;  No.  27,  2.60c..;  No.  28,  2.80C. 

Bars. — The  demand  is  not  very  active.  Consumers 
of  refined  iron  bars  are  not  placing  large  orders,  pre- 
ferring to  cover  their  requirements  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  demands.  Specifications  for  steel  bars  are 
heavier  and  mills  are  now  pretty  well  engaged.  Quota- 
tions remain  at  1.40c.  for  steel  bars  and  i.27i,^c.  to 
1.325/2C.  for  refined  iron  bars,  delivered  in  this  district. 

Coke. — A  more  active  demand  has  developed  for  fur- 
nace coke.  Consumers  who  have  been  putting  ofif  buy- 
ing until  a  better  insight  into  the  future  could  be  had 
are  coming  into  the  market  for  supplies  for  the  last  half 
and  the  trade  now  has  inquiries  from  large  furnace  in- 
terests in  this  district,  which  aggregate  about  100.000 
tons,  based  on  their  present  consumptive  rate.  Quite  a 
wide  range  of  quotations  has  also  developed,  some  pro- 
ducers not  being  willing  to  accept  forward  business  at  a 
flat  price,   and   while  $1.45   to  $1.50  at  oven   has  been 


named  for  spot  delivery,  $1.60  to  $1.65  is  frequently 
quoted  for  third  quarter  and  $1.76  to  $1.75  for  fourth 
quarter,  with  $1.75  to  S1.85  about  representing  the  mar- 
ket for  shipments  extending  over  twelve  months.  Mod- 
erate sales  of  foundry  coke,  both  for  prompt  and  last 
half  delivery,  are  also  reported,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  the  latter  grade  has  been  in  small  lots.  The 
following  range  of  prices,  per  net  ton,  delivered  in  this 
vicinity,  is  named: 

Connellsville     furnace     coke $3.65  to  $4.00 

Foundry  coke    4. 10  to    4.55 

Mountain    furnace    coke 3.25  to    3.60 

Foundry    coke    3.70  to    4.15 

Old  Material. — The  market  is  extremely  quiet:  con- 
sumers take  occasional  odd  lot  offerings,  but  show  little 
interest  in  the  market.  The  principal  transactions  have 
been  between  dealers,  such  purchases  being  made  to 
apply  on  contracts,  deliveries  on  which  must  be  made, 
in  instances,  before  the  close  of  the  month.  In  few 
cases  have  transactions  been  such  as  to  establish  actual 
market  quotations.  The  following  quotations,  while 
largely  nominal,  represent  sellers'  ideas  for  moderate 
lots  for  prompt  delivery  in  buyers'  yards,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  nearby  points,  carrying  a  freight  rate  from 
Philadelphia  varying  from  35c.  to  $1.35  per  gross  ton: 

No.   1  heavy  melting  steel  scrap $13.00  to  $13.25 

Old   steel    rails,    rerolling    (nominal) 13.75  to  14.25 

Low  phosphorus  heavy  melting  steel  scrap..  16.75  to  17.25 

Old   steel   axles    (nominal) 19.25  to  19.75 

Old  iron   a.\les   24.00  to  24.50 

Old    iron    rails    16.50  to  17  00 

Old   car   wheels    13.00  to  13.50 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 15.00  to  15.50 

Wrought    iron    pipe    12.00  to  12.50 

No.    1    forge   fire 10.50  to  11.00 

No.   2   light   iron    (nominal) 6.75  to  7.25 

Wrought  turnings    8.50  to  9.00 

Cast    borings     8.00  to  8.50 

Machincrv    cast    13.00  to  13.50 

Railroad    mallcaWe    11.50  to  12.00 

Grate  bar?,   railroad    10.00  to  10.50 

Stove    plate     9.75  to  10.25 
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Buffalo 

Buffalo,   N.   Y.,   June  27,   1911. 

Pig  Iron. — New  inquiry  the  current  week  has  been 
considerably  larger  than  for  the  previous  week,  and 
a  fairly  good  sized  tonnage  of  foundry  and  malleable 
grades  has  been  booked  from  New  England,  New 
York  State  and  New  Jersey  points,  aggregating  about 
4500  tons.  This  total  includes  one  order  of  1500  tons 
2  X  foundry  for  last  half  delivery  from  a  New  York 
State  user,  the  remainder  beins  confined  principally 
to  small  and  scattering  lots.  Prices  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  with  a  slight  tendency  toward 
hardening  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  furnace  in- 
terests, which  are  disinclined  to  continue  to  take  book- 
ings at  the  unprofitably  low  schedule  which  has  been 
prevailing.  Other  producers  are  still  taking  business  at 
the  minimum  of  the  schedule,  particularly  from  com- 
petitive points  outside  of  districts  tributary  to  Buf- 
falo. We  quote  as  follows  for  delivery  over  last  half 
f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

No.    1    X    foundry $13.75  to  $14.25 

No.  2  X  foundrv •. 13.25  to  14.00     ,  . 

No.  2  plain    13.25  to  13.75 

No.    3     Foundry 13.00  to  13.25 

Grav    forge    13.00  to  13.25     ' 

Malkable    13.75  to  14.25 

Basic    14.00  to  14.75 

Charcoal      16.50  to  17.25 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — Continued  improvement 
in  demand  is  noticeable  in  most  lines  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, steel  bars  being  particularly  active.  Specifi- 
cations on  bar  product  contracts  have  increased  ma- 
terially during  the  week,  and  several  orders  for  good 
tonnages  have  been  placed  with  a  considerable  tonnage 
still  under  negotiation.  Prices  on  bars  are  very  firm 
at  1.25c.,  base,  Pittsburgh.  Agricultural  implement 
people  are  buying  freely  of  bars  and  small  shapes. 
One  interest  reports  the  closing  of  one  contract  for 
1500  tons  with  an  implement  manufacturer  in  the  week. 
Fredericks  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  received  the 
contract  for  1000  tons  of  steel  reinforcing  bars  for  an 
additional  concrete  factory  building  to  be  erected  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  that  city.  The 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company  is  now  operating  its  bar 
mill  to  full  capacity.  Plates  and  structural  shapes 
show  active  demand  and  a  considerable  tonnage  is 
being  placed.  In  sheets  inquiry  is  becoming  stronger 
and  some  fairly  good  bookings  are  reported.  In  the 
Canadian   export   trade   further   large   inquiry   has    de- 
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veloped  during  the  week,  and  a  good  tonnage  of  orders 
has  been  placed,  including  contracts  for  agricultural 
implement  materials.  There  is  pronounced  activity  in 
fabricated  structural  materials,  many  new  building- 
projects,  principally  of  moderate  size,  being  on  the 
boards  for  figures.  Plans  are  being  drawn  by  local 
architects  for  the  Lawrence  Hotel,  to  be  erected  by 
the  Erie  Hotel  Companj',  Erie,  Pa.,  requiring  about 
800  tons.  Bids  will  be  received  this  week  for  steel 
for  rci^''odeling  the  Gould  Washington  street  building, 
Buffalo,  100  tons:  for  150  tons  structural  steel  for  un- 
derstructure  of  flushing  tank  No.  2  for  the 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
and  in  about  two  weeks  for  500  tons  for  St.  Marj''s 
Hospital  building,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  750  tons 
for  the  Technical  High  School,  IBuflalo.  The  Buffalo 
Structural  Steel  Company  has  received  the  contract 
for  steel  for  an  additional  factory  building  for  the 
Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Company,  Buffalo,  325  tons, 
and  for  about  230  tons  for  the  John  H.  Smith  building, 
Buffalo,  one-halt  of  which  is  to  be  of  Bethlehem  shapes. 
The  contract  for  steel  for  Rand  Hall,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Itliaca.  N.  v..  about  150  tons,  was  taken  by 
the  Groton  Bridge  Company.  Bids  are  being  taken 
this  week  for  a  large  reinforced  concrete  building  to 
be  added  to  the  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  requiring  a  large  tonnage  of 
steel  reinforcing  bars. 

Old  Material. — A  slight  increase  in  demand  is  noted 
in  this  market  and  more  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  take  on  new  supplies.  This  condition  has 
caused  a  hardening  in  prices,  and  in  some  grades  ad- 
vances are  recorded.  This  is  particularly  true  of  heavy 
melting  steel,  while  turnings  and  borings  are  maintain- 
ing the  advance  noted  last  week.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows  per   gross    ton    f.o.b.   Buffalo: 

Heavy   melting   steel $12.25  to  $12. "5 

Low    phosphorus    steel 14.50  to  15.00 

No.    1    railroad    wrought 13.50  to  14.00 

No.    1    rai'road   and   machinerv  cast   scrap...  13.00  to  13.75 

Old    steel    axles .' 18.00  to  18.50 

Old    iron    axles    22.00  to  22.50 

Old    car    wheels     12.75  to  13.25 

Railroad    malleable    11.50  to  12.00 

Bo  Icr    plate    10.00  to  10.50 

Locomotive    grate    bars    10.00  to  10.25 

Pipe    9.00  to  9.25 

AV  rought  iron   and   soft  steel   turnings 6.50  to  7.00 

Clean   cast   borings    6.25  to  6.50 


♦  «  » 


St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  26,  191 1. 
There  is  a  distinctly  better  sentiment  in  the  iron 
and  steel  market  this  week  than  for  some  time  past. 
The  tendencies  which  have  been  noted  in  the  last  few 
weeks  are  assuming  shape,  and  a  very  strong  belief 
exists  that  orders  will  provide  an  atmosphere  of  tan- 
gibility within  a  very  short  time.  The  fact  that  orders, 
both  for  immediate  delivery  on  special  sales  and  on 
specifications  on  contracts,  ha.ve  been  very  good  the 
past  week  is  taken  as  indicative  of  a  much  more  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  buyers,  especially  when  coupled 
with  many  more  inquiries  on  new  contracts  than  for 
some  time.  The  interest  of  the  larger  buyers  in  the 
market  is  of  a  more  decisive  character  while  the  smaller 
purchasers  are  taking  supplies  with  a  gratifying  degree 
of  regularity.  In  rails  an  order  for  500  tons  of  stand- 
ard section,  in  coke  an  order  for  42  cars,  and  in  pig 
iron  a.n  inquiry  for  2400  tons  of  Southern,  represent  the 
maximum  of  the  items  recorded,  but  with  it  all  is  a 
better  feeling  which  is  of  unusual  consequence  at  a 
time  of  year  which  is  the  dullest  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. 

Pig  Iron. — The  general  business  in  pig  iron  con- 
tinues to  show  good  tendencies.  A  number  of  spot 
purchases  have  been  made,  none  of  great  size,  but  with 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  a  reasonable  total.  The 
requisitions  on  contracts  have  been  excellent  and  on 
the  whole  conditions  are  satisfactory.  Inquiries  are 
increasing  steadily  and  their  tenor  is  taken  b}-  the 
houses  represented  here  to  promise  a  much  more 
active  movement  in  ?..  short  time.  One  inquiry  for 
2400  tons,  for  No.  2  Birminghain,  was  the  largest  of 
the  week.  No  especial  movement  has  taken  place  in 
the  demand  from  p.gricultural  implement  and  wagon 
manufacturers,  who,  together  with  the  stove  and  job- 
bing foundries,  are  reported  to  be  pretty  well  stocked 
up,  for  the  present  at  lea.st.  The  quotations  show  no 
change  from  the  recent  past,  except,  perhaps,  there  is 


less  heard  of  $10  sales  of  pig  iron.  That  figure  never 
has  been  a  quotation,  but  there  is  little  douut  that  up 
to  the  present  most  of  the  dealers  would  have  accepted 
it  if  embraced  in  a  positive  order.  The  quotations  now 
may  be  regarded  as  $10.25  to  $10.50  for  No.  2  Birming- 
ham. No  change  is  to  be  noted  in  No.  2  Northern, 
fronton,  O.,  basis,  nor  in  basic  in  which  there  has 
been  absolutely  nothing  doing  of  late. 

Coke. — The  coke  market  remains  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  last  week,  the  quotations  being  unchanged 
and  the  volume  of  business  better.  Among  the  con- 
tracts on  coke  reported  during  the  week  was  one  for 
42  cars.  Ihe  deliveries  on  specifications  on  contracts 
have  kept  up  fairly  well  and  the  inquiries  that  are  com- 
ing in  show  interest  in  both  immediate  delivery  and 
last  half.  The  spot  figure  for  Virginia  coke  is  $2.25 
for  \irginia  and  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  Connellsville,  best 
72-hour  selected  for  future  deliveries.  In  this  market, 
as  in  the  pig  iron  market,  there  is  a.  more  decided  op- 
timism than  even  last  week.  Foundries  are  taking  sup- 
plies well  and  increases  in  requirements  are  being 
looked   for   almost  daily. 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. — In  the  finished  line  or- 
ders have  been  coming  in  very  freely  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  encouragement  in  the  situation  is  on  the 
aggregate  of  business  and  not  on  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual orders.  The  railroads  are  continuing  their 
specifications  for  general  materials,  but  the  only  order 
for  rails  of  standard  section  for  the  week,  of  conse- 
quence, was  one  for  500  tons  by  a  North  Arkansas 
road.  In  light  rails  the  lumber  mills  are  doing  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  some  inquiry  is  coming  from  the 
coal  mines,  which  are  showing  signs  of  preparation 
for  the  fall  business.  In  structural  materials  the  or- 
ders the  past  week  have  been  very  good  and  the  sit- 
uation is  much  brighter.  The  fabricators  are  ordering 
for  stock  and  quick  shipment  is  demanded  on  all  or- 
ders received.  Contractors,  too,  are  continuing  to  spe- 
cify freely  against  contracts  and  they,  also,  are  insist- 
ing on  prompt  delivery.  Apparently  the  consumers  are 
up  against  immediate  requirements,  but  fortunately  the 
mills  continue  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands.  In 
bars  the  a.gricultural  specifications  are  fair,  while  the 
\vagon  manufacturers  are  making  very  liberal  specifica- 
tions. The  variation  between  iron  and  steel  is  such  as 
to  favor  the  iron  tonnage  over  steel  orders.  The  mar- 
ket continues  firm  on  the  present  basis,  with  a  dis- 
position to  accept  the  quotations  as  the  lowest  likely 
to  be  made.  Plates  continue  very  quiet  and  there  is 
practically  nothing  doing  in  the  market  in  this  division 
of  the  business.  Track  fastenings  are  in  fair  request, 
with  a  good  volume  of  orders  but  none  of  large  size. 
Generally  the  situation  is  to  be  regarded  as  much 
stronger.  Buyers  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
conditions  and  anticipation  of  better  orders  from  now 
on   is  general. 

Old  Material. — No  change  is  apparent  in  the  sit- 
uation in  scrap,  with  nothing  of  interest  in  the  .Tiar- 
ket  beyond  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  dealers 
which  has  been  noted  previously.  Later  in  the  week 
the  railroad  lists  are  expected  with  no  present  indi- 
cations of  what  they  will  embrace.  A  feeling  of  pros- 
pective activity,  which  is  encouraging  the  market  some- 
what, is  largely  due  to  the  better  tone  in  the  new  ma- 
terial situation.  Dealers'  prices  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  St. 
Louis,  are  as  follows: 

Old    iron    rails $12.50  to  $13.00 

Old    steel    rails,    rerolling 11.25  to  11.75 

Old  steel  rails,  less  than  3  ft 10.25  to  10.75 

Relaying  rails,  standard  section,   subject  to 

inspection     23.00  to  23.50 

Old    car    wheels    12.00  to  12.50 

Heavy,    melting    steel    scrap 10.25  to  10.75 

Frogs,  switches  and  guards  cut  apart 10.25  to  10.75 

The  following  quotations  are  per  net  ton: 

Iron   fish   plates    $10.25  to  $10.75 

Iron     car     axles 18.00  to  18.50 

Steel    car    axles    17.00  to  17.50 

No.   1   railroad  wrought 10.50  to  11.00 

No.     2     railroad    wrought 9.50  to  10.00 

■  Railway   'prings    9.00  to  9.50 

Locomotive    tires,    sinooth 15.50  to  16.00 

No.    1    dealers'    forge 8.50  to  9.00 

Mixed     borings 4.50  to  5.00- 

No.     1    busheling    8.50  to  9.00 

No.    1   boilers   cut  to   sheets  and  rings 7.50  to  8.00 

No.    1    cast   scrap    ' 9.50  to  10.00 

Stove  plate  and  light  cast  scrap S.OO  to  S.50 

Railroad  malleable   8.00  to  8.50 

.Agricultural     malleable      7:00  to  7.50 

Pipes    and    flues     7.25  to  7.73 

Railroad    sheet    and    tank    scrap 7.25  to  ,7.75 

Railroad   grate   bars    7.50  to  8.00 

Machine     shop     turnings 6.00  to  6.50 
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Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  26,  19TI. 
Pig  Iron. — A  considerably  larger  volume  of  business 
was  ir^.nsacted  in  this  market  the  past  week  than  in 
the  week  previous,  but  at  the  expense  of  market  quota- 
tions. The  sales  that  were  effected  involved  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  a  basis  of  $10,  Birmmgham,  for  No.  2 
Foundry.  As  to  how  much  was  sold  at  such  figures 
specific  information  is  lackmg.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  5000  to  7500  tons  was  sold  through  local  offices, 
consisting  mainly  of  comparatively  small  lots  for 
prompt  d'^elivery.  The  $10  price  is  being  quoted  openly 
for  prompt  shipments  and  third  quarter  deliveyy  by 
the  majority  of  the  producing  interests,  but  without 
an  este-blished  figure  for  deliveries  covering  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Current  rumois  that  a  certain 
interest  would  accept  shipments  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year  at  the  price  asked  for  spot  shipments  are 
not  given  credence,  although  it  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable tonnage  is  available  for  that  delivery  at 
$10.25.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  figures  what- 
ever have  been  submitted  en  deliveries  after  Janii- 
ary  l,  notwithstanding  the  inquiries  received.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  those  producers  who  practica-lly  withdrew 
from  the  market,  even  for  spot  shipments,  when  prices 
were  lowered  below  a  basis  of  Sii,  still  refuse  to  meet 
the  market  price  and  adhere  to  their  former  announced 
policy  of  suspending  all  operations  after  the  delivery 
of  tonnage  on  order-books  that  was  sold  at  higher 
prices.  The  production  has  already  been  reduced  dur- 
ing this  month,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  reports  will 
show  larger  stocks  on  hand  July  i  than  were  on  hand 
June  I.  One  of  the  large  producers  now  reports  actual 
shipments  as  in  excess  of  the  daily  output.  The  in- 
quiries pending  at  this  time  are  more  attractive  than 
for  several  weeks  and  indicc.te  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  buy  for  speculative  purposes.  This  last 
is  probably  the  most  encouraging  development  noted, 
although  the  general  foundry  trade  is  thought  to  have 
improved.  An  attractive  tonnage  of  charcoal  iron  is 
pending,  and  the  market  for  such  iron  is  apparently 
very  firm  with  the  output  of  the  furnaces  in  blast  well 
taken  care  of.  We  revise  our  last  quotations  as  fol- 
lows, per  gross  ton,  f.o.b  cars  Birmingham  furnaces: 

No.   1  foundry  and  Ko.    1   soft $10.50 

No.   2   foundry  and  No.   2   soft 10.00 

No.  3  foundry     9-^0 

No.  4  foundry     o'nn 

Gray    forge    ?*99 

Mottled     *■'  = 

Standard   basic,   chill   cast 10.25 

Off   basic    9.75 

Charcoal   car   wheel   iron 22 .  oO 

Old  Material. — There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
this  market  since  last  report.  The  movement  to  ail 
mills  is  very  light  comparatively,  .^nd  dealers'  stocks 
are  not  being  replenished  readily  owing  to  the  narrow- 
margins  afforded.  The  market  is  only  nominally  repre- 
sented by  dealers'  asking  prices  which  are  substan- 
tially a.s  follows,  per  gross  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  here: 

Old  iron  axles   (lieht) $13.50  to  $14.00 

Old  steel  axles  (light) '2-50  to    13  50 

Old    iron    rails 12.50  to    13.00 

No.    1   railroad  wrought 11.00  to    11.50 

No.  2  railroad  wrought 9.50  to    10.00 

No.    1   country  wrought 7.50  to      S.OO 

No    2  country  wrought 7.00  to      7.50 

No.    1    machinery 9.50  to    10.50 

No.    1   steel....'. 8.50  to      9.00 

Tram    car    wheels    8.00  to      8.50 

Standard    car    wheels 9.50  to    10.50 

Light  cast  and  stove  plate 7.00  to      7.50 

Cast.  Iron  Pipe. — The  requirements  of  water  pipe  for 
the  city  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  which  amounted  to  2600 
tons,  was  placed  with  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Company  the  past  week.  Of  the  tonnage 
placed  the  week  previous  for  requirement  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  1000  tons  will  be  furnished  by  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  which  company 
was  also  awarded  a  contract  for  1000  tons  of  wa-ter 
pipe  by  the  city  of  Gadsden,  Ala.  In  none  of  the  let- 
tings  referred  to  is  the  price  consideration  made  public, 
but  it  is  understood  that  some  concessions  from  the 
original  bids  were  necessary.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  authorized  auotations.  but  in  view  of  the 
decline  in  pig  iron  prices  it  is  quite  probable  that  large 
contracts  will  now  result  in  shading  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. The  announcement  that  the  plant  of  the  Dim- 
mick  Pipe  Company  has  been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company  is  an  item 
of  especial  interest  in  local  market  conditions.  ?.lthough 
it  is  not  known  just  when  operations  at  that  plant  will 
be  resumed.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  district  and 


has  been  idle  for  some  months.  No  recent  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  contracts  in  sight  for  early 
pls.cing.  We  quote  water  pipe  as  follows,  per  net  ton. 
f.o.b.  cars  here:  4  to  6  in.,  $22;  8  to  12  in.,  $21;  over 
12  in.,  average  $20,  with  $1  per  ton  extra  for  gas  pipe. 
These  prices  are  no  doubt  subject  to  shading  for  large 
municipal  contracts. 


No.  2  Furnace  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  at  North  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  blown  out 
the  past  week. 


New  York 

New  York,  June  28,  191 1. 
Pig  Iron. — No  genera-l  buying  movement  has  fol- 
lowed the  purchasing  under  cover  by  large  consumers. 
to  which  reference  was  made  last  week.  It  appears 
evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  this  class  of 
buyers  are  becoming  more  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  can  be  expected 
to  go  in  this  particular  period  of  trade  recession,  as 
less  hesitaion  is  observed  in  concluding  negotiations 
when  a  definite  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
possible  requirements  of  the  near  future.  Yet  there 
are  not  enough  of  them  to  make  the  market  active. 
Sales  agencies  state  that  iron  under  contra.ct  is  moving 
forward  freely  and  that  consumers  are  more  frequently 
urging  prompt  shipments.  Northern  iron  at  tidewater 
is  quoted  as  follows:  No.  I  foundry,  $15.50  to  $15.75; 
Xo.  2  X,  $15  to  $15.50;  No.  2  plain,  $14.50  to  $15. 
Southern  No.  i  foundry  is  quoted  at  $14.75  to  $15.25, 
No.   2,  $14.25   to  $14.75- 

Finished  Iron  and  Steel. —  Business  is  still  dull,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  improvement  over  last  week,  but  the 
conditions  are  certainly  promising  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  nothing  locally  has  turned  up  of  ?•  nega- 
tive character,  ^\'hat  improvement  there  is  in  prices 
of  fabricated  structural  material  has  probably  developed 
with  those  companies  which  have  contracted  for  work 
in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  them  busy  for  some  time. 
By  next  week  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  note  how 
generr.l  the  advance  in  prices  is.  Railroad  bridge  work 
continues  to  be  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  new 
work  coming  into  the  market.  The  really  large  jobs  are 
at  this  writing  still  in  doubt  and  their  settlement  seems, 
to  be  needed  to  give  color  to  the  present  conditions. 
Government  requirements  for  tugboats  and  colliers  lend 
the  needed  spot  of  interest  to  business  in  plates.  Of 
new  large  work  pending  is  a  2500-ton  building  near  the 
Grand  Central  station  for  the  Ada.ms  Express  Com- 
pany; TOGO  tons  for  pier  sheds  for  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad:  1400  tons  for  the  Rotterdam 
Bridge  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  successful  bidder 
for  which  is  not  known  at  this  writing;  2500  tons  for 
pier  sheds  for  Norfolk  asked  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line, 
and  1200  tons  for  the  Du  Pont  office  building,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  which  an  unverified  report  gives  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company.  The  Levering  &  Garrigues  Com- 
pany is  to  erect  a  500-ton  car-barn  structure  for  the 
Third  Avenue  surface  railroad  and  a  900-ton  left  build- 
ing on  West  Twentj'-seventh  street;  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Construction  Compn-ny  is  to  erect  the  1200- 
ton  power  house  in  Brooklyn  for  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  a  450-ton  bridge  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast  line.  The  American  Bridge  Company  has, 
it  is  understood,  received  the  following  contracts:  4000 
tons  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  300  tons  for  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  6000  tons  for  the  new  plant  of  the  Cru 
cible  Steel  Company  of  America.  Other  contracts  re- 
ported are:  400  tons  for  the  Boston  elevated  system  to 
the  Boston  Bridge  Company:  860  tons.  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  to  the  King  Bridge  Company;  500  tons  for 
stable  for  the  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson  Decker  Com- 
pa.nj',  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  W.  E.  Lyon  Iron  Works. 
Quotations  are:  Plain  structural  materials  and  plates, 
1. 51c.  to  1.56c.;  steel  bars,  1.41c.  to  1.46c.;  bar  iron,  1.30c. 
to  i.37/^c.,  all  New  York.  Plain  material  and  plates 
from   store,   New   York,   1.80c.   to   1.90c. 

Cast  Iron  Pipe. — The  city  of  New  York  will  open 
bids  on  two  pipe-laying  contracts  June  28.  One  of 
these  will  require  1000  tons  of  water  pipe  and  the  other 
?oo  tons.  The  city  of  Cleveland  will  open  bids  July  5 
on  4000  tons.  Some  interesting  export  inquiries  have 
been  received.  One  of  these  calls  for  3000  tons  of 
large  sizes,  consisting  mainly  of  36  and  42-in.  The 
general  I  demand  for  pipe  for  private  buyers  has  been 
quiet  fc"  some  days.  Carload  lots  of  6-in.  are  quoted 
at  $21  to  $22  per  net  ton,  tidev>'ater. 
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Old  Material. — A  better  feeling  is  noted  among 
dealers  notwitlistanding  the  f?.ct  that  the  volume  of 
business  continues  light.  A  few  small  lots  of  steel 
scrap  arc  changing  hands,  but  quite  a  number  of  in- 
quiries are  coming  out  for  cast-iron  scrap  from  foun- 
dries. Some  indications  are  also  appearing  of  a  possi- 
ble demand  for  wrought  scrap  from  rolling  mills. 
Conditions  continue  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  as  to 
deliveries  on  contracts,  rejections  being  frequent  of 
material  which  ordinarily  would  encounter  no  difificulty 
in  acceptance  by  buyers.  The  next  sale  of  Panama 
scrap  is  July  3,  and  will  only  consist  of  149  tons,  due 
to  arrive  June  28,  at  Pier  65,  Hudson  River,  New 
York.  Quotations  are  as  follows  per  gross  ton,  New 
York  and  vicinity: 

Old    girder   and    T    rail    for   melting $10.50  to  $11.00 

Heavy    melting    steel    scrap lO.SO  to  11.00 

Relaying    rails    20.00  to  21.00 

Rero'lling    rails     (nominal)  12.00  to  12.25 

Standard   hammered   iron   car  axles 21.00  to  21.50 

Old    stetrl    car    axl.«s 16.75  to  17.25 

No.     1     ra  Iroad    wrought 12.75  to  13.25 

Wrought    iron    track    scrap 12.00  to  12.50 

\o.    1    yard    wrought,    long 11.50  to  12.00 

Xo.    1    yard    wrought,    short 10.00  to  10.50 

Light    iron     4.25  to  4.75 

Cast    borings     5.25  to  5.75 

\\'rought    turning     6.25  to  6.75 

Wrought    pipe     9.50  to  10.00 

Old   car   wheels    11.00  to  11.50 

Xc.    1    heavy   cast,    broken   up 11.00  to  11.50 

Stove     plate     8.50  to  9.00 

Locomotive    grate    bars 8.50  to  9.00 

Malleable     cast     10.00  to  10.50 

■*—*■ • 

The  German  Iron  Market 


Berlin,  June  i6.  igii. — The  event  of  the  week  in  the 
iron  trade  is  the  dissolution  of  the  price  convention 
covering  wire,  wire  nails,  and  other  wire  products.  The 
managers  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  members  several 
days  ago  announcing  that  the  efforts  to  give  firmer 
shape  to  the  combination  had  failed:  hence  they  could 
begin  to  take  orders  to-day  at  their  own  prices  for  de- 
liveries after  June  30.  The  convention  was  organized 
in  January,  1909;  its  existence  has  therefore  been 
slightly  less  than  two  years.  The  first  consequence  of 
its  dissolution  has  been  the  break-up  of  the  interna- 
tional wire  convention,  which  is  composed  of  German, 
Belgian,  and  other  makers.  The  termination  of  the 
convention  does  not  affect  the  wire  rod  association, 
which  has  a  firm  syndici'.te  organization.  The  first  effect 
of  the  break-up  of  the  wire  convention  will  be  a  sharp 
fall  in  prices:  a  reduction  of  20  marks  is  expected  to 
follow  at  once.  Consumers  have  been  holding  back 
with  orders  in  a  striking  way  while  the  organization 
was  in  its  last  throes,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
buy  more  freely  at  the  reduced  prices.  The  nominal 
price  of  drawn  wire  for  the  current  quarter  was  147.50 
to  152.50  marks;  177.50  to  182.50  for  galvanized,  and 
165.50  to  167.50  for  wire  nails;  but  these  prices  have  not 
been  strictly  observed  of  late.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
considerable  price-cutting  in  a  quiet  way. 

Another  trade  combination  that  is  in  a  bad  way  is 
the  rivet  association.  According  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion it  is  expected  to  break  up  September  30,  unless  the 
members  succeed  meanwhile  in  forming  a  syndicate, 
with  power  to  assign  allotments;  but  the  prospect  that 
this  latter  will  be  accomplished  is  very  slight.  Mean- 
while prices  are  often  cut  in  this  line  also. 

This  week  a  further  cut  in  bands  to  127.50  to  130 
marks  is  announced,  which  means  a  drop  of  2.50  marks. 
Tn  the  general  market,  it  may  be  said,  the  price  tend- 
ency is  somewhat  weaker,  and  it  is  hot  expected  that  an 
improvement  will  take  place  in  view  of  conditions  in 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  negotiations  for  the  rounding  out  of  the  Essen 
Pig  Iron  Syndicate  to  include  all  tlie  furnaces  of  the 
country  are  at  a  standstill  for  the  present,  but  they  are 
to  be  resumed  next  week.  The  prospects  for  a  positive 
result  have  grown  rather  worse  this  month;  the  market 
reports  continue  to  mention  fresh  difficulties.  The 
make  of  pig  iron  in  May  reached  1.312,000  metric  tons, 
or  about  10,000  tons  less  than  the  record  production. 
The  inonth's  production  was  27,000  tons  more  than  for 
.'\pril,  and  50,000  tons  more  than  for  May,  1910. 

The  shipments  of  the  Steel  Works  Union  of  rails, 
structural  shapes  and  billets  in  May  were  even  greater 
than  the  preliminary  figures  quoted  in  last  week's  let- 
ter. The  actual  total  reached  532.350  tons,  or  7,000  tons 
above  the  figures  first  given  out. 

This  week  the  news  from  the  Belgian  market  is 
again  bad.     The  steel  combination  of  the  country  has 


given  out  its  prices  for  steel  material  for  the  next 
quarter.  These  are  nominally  unchanged:  but  as  a  re- 
bate of  1.50  francs  the  ton  is  introduced,  the  actual  re- 
sult is  a  small  reduction  in  prices.  Belgian  letters  in 
the  Germa.n  trade  press  this  week  describe  conditions 
there  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Competition,  it  is  said,  has 
caused  prices  to  sink  to  a  level  where  little  or  no  profit 
can  be  earned.  Soft  steel  bars  for  export  have  fallen 
to  90  shillings,  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  and  iron  bars  are  only 
one  shilling  higher. 

Business  in  the  German  hardware  trade  has  begun 
to  show  the  effects  of  the  weak  and  hesitating  move- 
ment in  the  iron  trade.  The  shops  are  mostly  still  well 
employed  and  some  of  them  are  crowded  with  work; 
but  buyers  are  slower  in  placing  new  orders.  In  not  a 
few  sections  of  the  trade,  too.  heavy  overproduction  is 
complained  of.  The  demand  for  builders'  hardware 
continues  very  brisk  in  view  of  the  activity  in  building 
operations,  and  in  some  lines  prices  have  been  marked 
up.  Shops  turning  out  parts  for  bic\-cles  and  autocars 
are  very  busy;  some  are  working  overtime.  Machine- 
tool  shops  are  irregularly  employed.  Prices  have  been 
so  severely  cut  in  the  export  trade  that  this  outlet  for 
the  product  has  about  ceased  to  look  attractive.  Con- 
sumers are  very  slow  in  ordering  goods.  Screw  a.nd 
rivet  makers  have  not  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them 
busy  and  there  is  considerable  price  cutting. 
♦-«-• 

Metal  Market 

Xew  York,  June  28,    191  r. 
The  Week's  Prices 

Cents  Per   Pound  for  Early  Delivery. 

Copper,  New  York.  / Lead. v  / — Spelter. — ^ 

Electro-       Tin.  New  St.  New       St. 

June.         Lake.  lytic.    New  York.     York.       Louis.    York.  Louis. 

22 12.60         12.80  45.00  4.50  4.35        5.70  5.50 

23 12.6254     12.S7i^  45.00  4.50  4.35       5.70         5.50 

24 12.62;^     12.S7'4  4.50  4.35        5.65  5.45 

26 12.6254     12.87I/S  45.40  4.50  4.35       5.65  5.45 

27 12.62'/$     12.8754  45.35  4.50  4.35       5.65  5.45 

28 12.6254     12.875J  45.00  4.50  4.35        5.65  5.45 

Copper  is  higher  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  but  the 
ma.rket  showed  signs  of  sagging  this  morning.  Pig  tin 
is  in  scant  supply  and  has  advanced  slightly.  Lead  is 
firm  but  dull.     Spelter  has   receded   somewhat. 

Copper. — It  is  apparent  that  the  copper  market  has 
been  subjected  to  some  manipulation  and  while  con- 
sumers have  bought  ra.ther  freely  it  is  claimed  that 
some  of  them  were  frightened  into  the  market  by 
steadily  advancing  prices.  A-  week  ago  electrolytic 
copper  was  sold  in  New  York  at  12.50c.  and  consum- 
ers seem  to  think  that  a  fair  price  although  ten  days 
before  it  could  be  had  at  Jcjc.  less.  Within  the  last 
few  da.ys  attempts  were  made  by  prominent  sellers  to 
force  the  market  up  and  they  succeeded  in  getting 
as  high  at  12.70c.  in  some  instances  for  electrolytic 
copper  for  July  and  August  delivery.  Many  large 
buyers  who  had  been  inquiring  for  a  liberal  amount 
of  copper  took  the  stand  that  the  upward  movement 
was  a  specula-five  one  and  they  refused  to  place  or- 
ders with  the  result  that  yesterday  afternoon  and  this 
morning  some  good  quantities  of  copper  were  offered 
at  resale  at  a  materially  lower  price.  The  market  has 
been  irregttlar  all  week  but  buyers  who  a.re  familiar 
with  the  situation  were  able  to  buy  electrolytic  cop- 
per at  i2.62i^c.  and  lake  at  i2S-y2.  The  London  mar- 
ket has  not  responded  to  the  advance  here,  but  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  holiday  festivities  there  which 
interfered  with  business  greatly.  Exports  of  cofCpor 
have  been  large,  amounting  so  far  this  month  to  25,548 
tons.  In  London  this  morning  the  market  was  easy 
and  spot  copper  was  oflfered  at  £56  i8s.  gd. 'and  futures 
at   £57  los. 

Pig  Tin. — A  decided  scarcity  of  spot  supplies  of  pig 
tin  exists  here  with  the  result  that  the  market  advanced 
slightly  during  the  week.  The  cessation  of  business 
in  London,  due  to  the  coronation,  resulted  in  prices 
being  largely  nominal  there  as  the  sales  of  the  week 
were  very  light.  In  consequence  this  market  has  been 
going  it  alone  and  London  quotations  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  domestic  situation.  So  far  this  month 
only  1997  tons  of  pig  tin  arrived  in  this  port,  of  which 
250  tons  were  shipped  back  early  in  the  month  by  the 
leading  consumer  here.  This  shipment  was  made  for 
its  moral  effect  on  the  English  market,  or  ra.ther  to 
intimidate  the  syndicate  operators  who  were  forcing 
the  market  upward.  Few  sales  were  made  here  dur- 
ing the  week  and  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
corner  the  spot  supplies  the  available  tin  is  not  very 
well  distributed.  Anything  like  a  buying  movement 
would    probably    bring    out    the    speculp.tive    element. 
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Quotations  seem  to  be  largel)'  nominal  and  this  morn- 
ing the  metal  could  be  bought  for  45c.,  which  is  35 
points  less  than  the  price  made  yesterday.  In  London 
this  morning  spot  tin  was  sold  for  £195  los.  and  fu- 
tures for    £190   los.     The   market  was  weak. 

Tin  Plates. — .\n  encouraging  demand  for  domestic 
tin  plates  has  developed,  and  it  comes  largely  from 
small  manufacturers  who  are  buying  to  replenish  their 
depleted  stocks.  Quotations  are  unchanged  at  $3.94 
for  lOO-lb.  coke  plates.  The  market  in  foreign  tin 
plates  has  not  declined  in  sympathy  wiin  tie  pig 
tin  market,  but  remains  at  14s.  for  plates  at  Swansea, 
Wales. 

Lead. — Lead  is  firm  but  dull.  It  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  recent  advance  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  upward  movement  in  the  copper  market,  but  out- 
side sellers  are  meeting  the  price  made  by  the  lead- 
ing interests,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  offering  con- 
cessions as  has  been  their  custom  during  the  last  six 
months.  The  price  in  New  York  is  4.50c.,  and  the 
metal  is  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  4.35c.  Some  special  brands 
are  bringing  more. 

Spelter. — The  spelter  market  is  slightly  weaker, 
which  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  consumers  who 
were  buj'ing  heavily  have  apparently  filled  their  needs. 
The  market  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  hard  to  quote  as 
resale  lots  frequentlj'  appear  while  concessions  are 
freely  made.  Sellers  in  many  instances  seem  to  lack 
confidence  in  the  strength  the  market  has  shown,  and 
even  when  consumers  are  inauirina  for  socd  sized  lots 
thej'  show  an  an.xiety  to  dispose  of  their  holdings. 
The  market  this  morning  was  6.55c.  New  York,  and 
5.45c.  St.  Louis. 

Antimony. — The  antimony  market  seems  to  have 
gotten  back  to  the  point  it  was  before  the  syndicate 
was  formed,  and  prices  are  steadily  going  downward. 
Buyers  are  showing  some  interest  in  futures,  but  they 
seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  stocks  at  present.  The 
expected  cut  in  Cookson's  was  made  during  the  week 
and  it  is  now  freely  offered  at  8.50c.  Hallett's  can  be 
had  at  8.25c..  and  Chinese  and  Hungarian  grades  from 
7.25c.  to  7.30c.  Hallett's  has  been  freely  offered  in 
this  market  for  July  and  August  delivery  at  as  low 
as  7.75c. 

Old  Metals. — Consumers  are  not  actively  in  the 
m.arket  but  dealers'  selling  prices,  New  York,  are  firmly 
held,  as   follows: 

f Cents. » 

Copper,  heavy  cut  and  crucible 12.00  to  12.25 

Copper,    heavy    and    wire 11. 50to  11.75 

Copper,    light   and   bottoms 10.75  to  11.00 

Brass,    heavy     8.00  to    8.25 

Brass,    light    6.75  to    7.00 

Heavy    machine    composition 10.50  to  10.75 

Composition    turnings     8.75  to    9.00 

Clean    brass    turnings S.OO  to    8.25 

Lead,    heavv     4.20  to    4.25 

Lead,    tea    '. 3.95  to    4.00 

Zinc,    scrap     4.25  to    4.30 

Chicago 

June  27. — The  demand  for  metals  in  the  past  week 
was  somewhat  less  active  than  in  the  week  preceding. 
Most  of  the  interest  was  centered  in  copper.  A  slight 
advance  in  zinc  was  recorded,  while  the  long  continued 
dullness  with  reference  to  antimony  resulted  in  a  weak- 
ening of  prices.  A\'e  quote  Chicago  prices  as  follows: 
Casting  copper,  12.75c.;  lake,  13.00c:,  in  carloads,  for 
prompt  shipment;  small  lots,  ^c.  to  Jgc.  higher;  pig  tin, 
carloads,  46c.;  small  lots,  49c.;  lead,  desilverized,  4.45c. 
to  4.50c.  for  so-ton  lots;  corroding,  4."oc.  to  4.75c.  for 
50-ton  lots;  in  carloads,  2'/<c.  per  100  lb.  higher;  spelter, 
5.70C.  to  5.75c.:  Cookson's  antimony,  9Hc.,  and  other 
grades,  8'<g.  to  9c.,  in  small  lots;  sheet  zinc  is  $7.50 
f.o.b.  La  Salle,  in  carloads  of  6oo-lb.  casks.  On  old 
metals  we  quote  for  less  than  carload  lots:  Copper  wire, 
crucible  shapes,  I2;-2C.:  copper  bottoms,  loj^c;  copper 
clips,  I2C.;  red  brass,  lo!-2C.;  yellow  brass,  9J4c.;  lead 
pipe,  45'^c. ;  zinc.  454c.:  pewter,  No.  i,  27C.J  tin  foil,  35c.; 
block  tin  pipe,  39c. 

St.    Louis 

June  27. — The  metal  market,  especially  in  lead  and 
spelter,  is  showing  decided  activity.  Every  day  for  the 
past  week  there  has  been  a  higher  price  for  spelter, 
and  it  is  ruling  now  at  5.60c.  to  S.65C.,  East  St.  Louis, 
with  an  active  and  strong  tendency.  The  demand  is 
exceedingly  large.  In  pig  lead,  prices  show  an  ad- 
vance, the  quotations  being  4.35c.  to  4.40c.,  East  St. 
Louis,  and  strong  at  that.  At  Joplin  the  price  of  zinc 
ore  has  advanced,  standing  at  $42,  with  the  added 
statement  that  the  surplus  in  the  bins  has  been  reduced 
from  12,000  tons  to  5000  tons  in  the  past  week.   Tin  is  a 


bit  better  than  last  week,  at  45.85c.;  antimony  is  lower, 
at  8.85c.;  Lake  Copper  is  13.10c.,  and  electrolytic  copper 
13c.,  both  being  advances.  For  old  metals  the  prices 
are:  Light  brass,  5c.:  heavy  brass  and  light  cjpper, 
8c.;  heavy  copper  and  copper  wire,  9c.;  zinc,  3c.;  lead, 
3.35c.;  pewter,  2Qc.;  tin  foil,  30c.;  tea  lead,  3c. 


Notes  on  Prices 


Rope. — The  hard  fiber  market  is  firm  and  if  tlie  de- 
mand tor  cordage  was  more  active  the  lower  grades 
would  show  increased  strength.  The  following  quota- 
tions represent  regular  prices  to  the  retail  trade  in  the 
Eastern  market  for  rope,  7/16  in.  in  diameter  and  larger, 
with  card  advances  for  smaller  sizes:  Pure  manila  of  the 
highest  grade,  8^c.  to  9c.  per  lb.;  second  grade  manila, 
7''>c.  to  Sc.  per  lb.;  hardware  grade  manila,  7c.  to  7J/2C. 
per  lb.;  pure  sisal  of  the  highest  grade,  6'4c.  per  lb.; 
second  grade,  6c.  per  lb.;  rove  jute  rope,  ]i  in.  and  up; 
No.  I,  6'2C.  to  7c.  per  lb.;  No.  2,  6c.  per  lb. 

White  Lead  in  Oil. — During  the  first  half  of  June 
there  was  a  seasonable  demand  of  a  jobbing  character, 
outside  of  regular  contract  deliveries.  For  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  month  less  activity  in  buying  has  been 
noticed,  but  prices  have  been  maintained  at  unchanged 
quotations,  as  follows:  Lots  of  500  lb.  and  over,  7'4c. 
in  100.  250  and  500-lb.  kegs;  7^^c.  in  25  and  50-lb.  kegs. 
In  lots  of  less  than  500  lb.  the  usual  advance  of  'Ac.  is 
charged. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  country  will  enter  the  fall  bare  of 
flaxseed,  as  the  world's  supply  is  about  exhausted.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  in  oil  circles  that  while  prices 
may  decline  during  July  on  crop  prospects  there  will  be 
a  scramble  for  oil  in  September,  with  higher  prices. 
On  the  basis  of  raw,  linseed  oil  in  carload  lots  is  ob- 
tainable at  84c.  to  85c.  per  gal.  Buying,  even  from  man- 
ufacturing consumers,  is  for  small  lots,  but  they  ask  for 
prompt  delivery  on  contract  orders.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  card  prices,  but  the  following  prices,  in 
New  York,  are  made  for  five-barrel  lots: 

Cents. 

State    raw    87 

City,    raw     88 

Oil.   in  lots   of  less   than   5   bbl.,    !    cent   advance   per  gallon. 

Boiled  oil,   1  cent  advance  per  gallon  over  raw. 

Naval  Stores. — The  turpentine  market  is  stronger, 
owing  to  more  demand  in  Savannah,  which  is  reflected 
in  this  market,  where  more  liberal  orders  are  being 
placed  by  manufacturing  consumers.  New  York  quota- 
tions are  as  follows: 

Cents. 

In  o"l  barrels 56J4 

In    machine    barrels 57 

Less  than  5-bbl.  lots,  yi  cent  advance  per  gallon. 

Buying  of  rosins  has  been  moderately  active  in  this 
market,  but  chiefly  in  jobbing  lots.  On  the  basis  of 
280  lb.  to  the  barrel  common  to  good  is  quoted  at  $6.40 
and  grade  D  $7.05  in  the  New  York  market. 


A  New  Sharon  Band  Mill 


The  Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  is  com- 
pleting a  14-in.  mill  for  rolling  wide  bands  and  strips  from 
4J'2  in.  to  15  in.  wide  and  from  about  18  gauge  in  the  nar- 
rower widths  down  to  13  gauge  in  the  wider  widths  and 
heavier  up  to  H  in.  thick.  The  mill  is  an  l8-in.  tandem 
roughing  and  14-in.  finishing.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Laugh- 
lin  continuous  heating  furnace  and  a  mechanical  hot  bed, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  sizes  will  roll  to  125-ft.  lengths. 
The  company  has  erected  a  new  electrical  power  house 
equipped  with  two  500-kw.  generators  built  by  tne  General 
Electric  Company  and  driven  by  Hamilton-Corliss  engines. 
These  generators  will  furnish  power  for  running  the  mo- 
tors, the  mill  being  electrically  driven  throughout.  The 
fuel  used  will  be  producer  gas  from  three  Bradley  pro- 
ducers. The  building  is  covered  by  a  traveling  electric 
crane  with  an  82-ft.  bridge.  It  is  expected  that  the  mill 
will  be  in  operation  in  a  week  or  two. 


The  Stephenson  Charcoal  Iron  Company  will  build 
a  blast  furnace  plant  at  Wells.  Mich.,  and  Frank  C.  Rob- 
erts &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  the  engineers. 
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Iron  and  Industrial  Stocks 


Personal 


Xew  York,  June  28,  191 1. 
Stocks  experienced  a  recession  on  Tliursday  when 
news  of  additional  investigations  by  the  Government 
became  public,  but  this  adverse  influence  was  com- 
pletely overcome  on  Saturday  when  the  Union  Pa.cilic 
and  Southern  Pacific  merger  was  judicially  declared 
valid.  After  the  announcement  of  this  decision  stocks 
advanced  to  considerably  higher  figures.  The  range 
of  prices  on  active  iron  and  industrial  stocks  from 
Wednesda3-  of  last  week  to  Tuesday  of  this  week  was 
as  follows: 

Allis-Chalm.,     pref...    29H-  30ji  Pre!;sed  St.,  com 36     -  37H 

Beth.    Steel,    com 33     -  33H  Pressed  St,,  pref 101     -102 

Beth.    Steel,    pref...    62     •  62J4  Rail.vay    Spr.,   com..   37     ■  48M 

Can,    com 10;'4-  H  ;{ail\vay    Spr.,    pref 102 

Can,    pref 85Js-  86  Republic,     com 3054-  30 Ji 

Car   &   FJry.   com...    56     -  57J^  Republic,     pref 93M-  93H 

Car  &  Fdrv,   pref 117  Pipe,    com 17Ji 

Steel    Foundries     ...    41     -41Ji  Pipe,    pref 5754-5754 

Colorado     Fuel 34.^-35  U.    S.    Steel,    com...    77 'A-  ''9% 

General     Electric.  ...  162     -164^  U.  S.  Steel,  pref.... 118     -118^ 

Gr.    N.    Ore    Cert...   61     -  62'/4  Westinghouse    Elec.    7554-  76j| 

Int.    Harv.,    com 120!/;-123  Va.   I.    C.  &  C 71     -  72 

Int.    Harv.,    pref 123     -12454  Am.    Ship,    com 67     -6854 

Int.   Pump,  com 4iy,-.42%  Chi.    Pneu.    Too! 51     -  52 

Int   Pump,   pref 89     -  89^  Cambria     Steel 4454-  45 

Locomotive,    com.....   4154-  4254  Lake    Sup.    Corp....  2654-  27 

Locomotive,     pref 109  Crucible     St.,    com..    13     -  13}4 

Nat.  En.  &  St.,  com.   16?^-  18  Crucible    St.,    pref..  82     -  8254 

Nat.  En.   &  St.,  pref 92  Ilarb.  \Vk.  Ref.,  pref.  97     -  98 

Dividends 

The  -\merican  Shipbuilding  Coinpany,  regular  quar- 
terly, 1^4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  payable  July   15. 

The  Union  Twist  Drill  Company,  quarterly,  3  per 
cent,  on  the  common  and  3  per  cent,  on  the  preferred, 
pa)-able  July   i. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  regula-r  quarterly,  i^^ 
per  cent.,  payable  June  30. 

The  Gorham  Mfg.  Company,  regular  quarterly,  lyi 
per  cent,  on   the  preferred,  payable  July   I. 

The  Pope  Mfg.  Company,  regular  quarterly,  15^2 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  paj-able  July  31. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Company,  regular 
quarterly,  1'/^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred,  and  regular 
quarterly,  1  per  cent.,  and  extra,  yi  per  cent,  on  the 
common,  payable  July  15. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
quarterly,  3  per  cent,  on  the  common  and  3  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred,  payable  July  10. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Compa.ny,  Pittsburgh, 
regular  quarterly,  s'j  per  cent.,  and  extra,  lYz  per  cent., 
and  special  I  per  cent.,  payable  July  10. 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  regular  quar- 
terly,  lyi  per  cent.,  payable  July  28. 

The  American  Screw  Company,  2j4  per  cent.,  pa-y- 
able  June  30. 

The  Sharo 
per  cent.,  payable  July   1. 


Belgian^Iron  and  Steel  Production   in  1910 

Iron  and  steel  production  in  Belgium  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  century  has  been  reported  by  H.  de  Nimal, 
secretary  of  the  Association  des  Maitres  de  Forges  de  Char- 
leroi.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1910  was  1,852,090 
metric  tons  (2,204.6  lb.),  an  increase  of  142.36  per  cent, 
over  the  production  of  1901.  Of  the  total  amount  of  ore 
involved  in  the  production  in  1910,  Belgium  furnished  only 
1.66  per  cent.  While  production  has  increased  for  the  10- 
year  period,  importation  has  likewise  increased,  the  total 
consumption  of  1910  being  177.89  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
consumption  of  1901.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  importation 
of-  pig  iron  has  been  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  con- 
sumption. The  total  production  of  rolled  steel  in  1910  was 
1. 155.740  metric  tons  and  of  cast  steel  52,665  tons.  The 
combined  production  of  steel  in  1910  was  321.71  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1901. 

— ♦-•-• 

Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  report 
another  decrease  in  the  stock  of  copper  in  England  and 
France  and  afloat  thereto.  This  stock  June  15  was  70,416 
gross  tons,  against  72,613  tons  May  31.  The  reduction  in 
European  stock  has  been  continuous  since  January  30,  1910, 
when  the  maximum,  110,808  tons,  was  reached.  The  com- 
bined visible  supply  of  America,  England  and  France  May 
31  was  146,718  tons,  against  151,977  tons  April  29. 


Major  Joseph  T.  Speer,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Valve,  Foundry  &  Construction  Company,  who  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion at  the  convention  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  May,  recently 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Anderson,  Pittsburgh,  to  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen's  Association,  and  who  had  charge  of  the 
convention  entertainment  Those  who  attended  the  din- 
ner were  as  follows :  J.  S.  Seaman,  Seaman-Sleeth  Com- 
pany; F.  H.  Zimmers,  Union  Foundry  &  Machine  Com- 
pany; H.  E.  Field,  Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.;  W.  A. 
Bole,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company ;  E.  D.  Frohman; 
S.  Obermayer  &  Co. ;  Eliot  A.  Kebler,  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
and  G.  P.  Bassett,  Jr. 

Charles  Frederick  Booker,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  president  of 
the  American  Brass  Company,  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  by  Yale  University  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  last  week. 

Frank  G.  Payson,  for  the  past  six  years  traveling 
mechanical  expert  for  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company, 
New  York  City,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Western 
representative  for  the  Union  Petroleum  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (mineral  lard  oil  exclusively),  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  III. 

Frederick  Bucher,  formerly  general  small  tool  super- 
visor of  the  .'\merican  Locomotive  Company,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  demonstrator  for  the  mineral  lard  oil  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Petroleum  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Thomas  Iron 
Company,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  received  the  degree  of 
of  science  from  Lafayette  College  June  21. 

Willis  L.  King,  vice-president  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  sailed  for  Europe  last  week 
with  his   family  and  will  be  gone  several  months. 

Col.  R.  C.  McKinney,  president  of  the  Niles-Bement- 
Pond  Company,  returned  to  New  York  on  the  new  steam- 
ship Olympic  June  21,  after  a  three  months'  pleasure  trip, 
during  which  he  motored  through  Europe  and  visited 
Egj-pt. 


Obituary 


E.  R.  EviNCER,  superintendent  of  the  Miami  Valley 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  died  June  19  at  the 
Marion,  Ohio,  Sanitarium,  after  an  illness  of  about  six 
months,  aged  37  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
children. 

Frederick  Nesbitt  of  the  Easton  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  June  24,  aged  35 
years.  He  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  was  graduated 
from  Lafayette  College  in  1896,  and  in  the  week  of  his 
death  was  one  of  the  principal  participants  in  the  reunion 
of  his  class  at  the  college.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
child. 

*—*■ 

Another     Ore-Washing     Plant     in     Minnesota. — .\n 

important  project  on' the  Mesaba  range  is  the  construction 
of  an  ore-washing  plant  by  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago.  It  is  the  understanding  that  the  in- 
stallation of  this  concentrating  process  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  $600,000.  The  plant  will  be  patterned  after 
that  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  (United  States 
Steel  Corporation)  at  Coleraine.  It  will  occupy  a  site  at 
O'Brien  Lake,  at  the  western  end  of  the  range,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  company  has  acquired  a  large  tract 
of  land  from  the  State.  The  plant  primarily  is  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  ore  from  the  Hawkins  mine  at  Nash- 
wauk.  Much  of  the  Hawkins  deposit  is  impregnated  with 
sand.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  value  as  it  lies  in  the 
ground,  and,  besides,  its  presence  is  not  conducive  to  the 
most  satisfactory  mining  operations.  With  the  washery 
in  commission  the  mine  will  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
steadily  and  at  materially  larger  volume  than  heretofore. 


The  entire  14  sheet  mills  in  the  plant  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  East  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
resumed  operations  June  19,  with  fair  prospects  for  a 
steady   run. 


It  is  probable  that  two  of  the  Duquesne  furnaces  of 
the  Carne%ie  Steel  Company  at  Duquesne,  Pa.,  which  have 
been  out  of  blast  for  some  time,  will  be  blowi.  in  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 
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Navy  Tool  Steel 

Revised   Specifications  for    United  States  Navy 

Several  months  ago  the  Navy  Department  ordered  a 
board  of  officers  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  specifica- 
tions for  high-speed  tool  steel  and  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  former  board  in  writing  specifications  for  carbon  tool 
steel.  The  report  of  the  former  board  and  the  specifica- 
tions adopted  at  that  time  were  printed  in  these  columns. 
Since  then,  considerable  quantities  of  high-speed  tool  steel 
have  been  purchased  under  these  specifications  for  the 
navy  j^ards,  and  particularly  for  use  at  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  at  Washington.  The  results  were  in  general  satis- 
factory, and  high-speed  tool  steel  of  excellent  quality  has 
been  received  at  prices  ranging  about  42  cents  per  lb. 

The  experience  gained  in  testing  these  steels  and  in 
using  the  tools  made  from  them  by  the  Central  Tool  Plant 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  has  shown  the  necessity  for 
revision  of  certain  of  the  requirements.  The  changes  in  the 
high-speed  steel  specifications  generally  are  of  a  minor 
character,  and  consist  in  the  addition  of  certain  require- 
ments as  to  methods  of  inspection,  test  and  delivery.  There 
is  added  also  in  the  revised  specifications  a  statement  of  the 
general  purposes  for  which  each  grade  of  tool  steel  is  in- 
tended. The  specifications  for  carbon  steel  follow  fairly 
closely  the  classification  defined  by  the  former  board,  but 
are  somewhat  more  elaborate. 

In  its  report  the  board  reported  that  the  various  navy 
yards  were  not  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  use  of 
the  high-speed  steel  tools  supplied  from  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  delays  in  obtain- 
ing them  wOien  desired,  and  to  the  requirement  under  the 
present  arrangement  that,  when  worn,  tools  be  returned  to 
Philadelphia  for  retreating  and  redressing.  In  view  of  this 
the  board  recommended  that  the  installation  be  authorized, 
at  each  of  the  principal  yards,  of  a  treating  and  dressing 
plant  for  high-speed  steel  tools.  This  plant  is  not  to  be 
elaborate  and  is  not  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  high- 
speed steel  tools,  but  is  to  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  per- 
mit reforming  and  treating  tools  received  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  when  they  become  worn  in  use. 

The  specifications  recommended  by  the  board  are  as 
follows : 

Chemical  Composition 

Tungsten  Steel 

Class  I.  Class  2. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent, 

limits.  limits. 

Carbon     0.75    to    0.55  1.50    to  1-35 

Chromium     5.00    to    2.50  Optional 

Manganese    0.30    to    0.05  0.20    to  0.10 

Phosphorus     0.015  to    0.00  0,015  to  0.00 

Silicon 0.30    to    000  0  20    to  0.00 

Sulphur    0.02    to    0,00  0.02    to  0.00 

Tungsten    20  00    to  16.00  5.00    to  2.00^ 

Vanadium     0  00    to    0.35  Optional 

Iron     Remainder  Remainder 

Carbon  Steel. 

Class  1.  CVass  2.             Class  3.            Class  4. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.          Per  cent. 

limit.  limit.                   limit.                  limit. 

Carbon     1.25    to  1.15  1.15    tol.OS  0.95  to  0.S5  0.85  to  0.75 

Chromium     . Optional  Optional           Optional           Optional 

Manganere      ...    0.35    to  0.15  0.35    to  0.15  0.35  to  0.15  0.35  to  0-15 

Phosphorus 0.015  to  0.00  0.015  to  0.00  0  02  to  000  0.02  to  0.00 

Silicon     0.40    to  0.10  0.40    to  0.10  0.40  to  0.10  0.40  to  O.lO 

Sulphur     0.02    to  0.00  0.02    to  0.00  0.02  to  0.00  0.25  to  O-OO 

Vanadium     Optional  Optional           Optional           Optional 

Iron    Remainder  Remainder  Remainder  Remainder 

Method  of  Manufacture  and  Physical  Requirements 

The  tool  steel  shall  be  made  in  either  the  electric  or  crucible  fur- 
nace.  The  bars  must  be  forged  or  rolled  accurately  to  the  dimen- 
sions specified:  to  be  free  from  seams,  checks  and  other  physical 
defects  and  be  of  homogeneous  composition. 

The  tungsten  steels  will  be  delivered  unannealed  unless  other- 
wise specified  and  the  carbon  steels  will  be  delivered  annealed  un- 
less otherwise  specified.  The  bars  will  be  delivered  in  commercial 
lengths  and  short  pieces  will  not  be  accepted  unless  so  specified. 

Stamps  on  Material. — The  contractor  shall  stamp  on  each  bar  or 
piece  of  steel  his  name,  the  trade  name  of  the  steel  which  he  is 
furnishing  and  the  kind  of  steel  and  class  as  given  in  this  specifica- 
tion. If  the  bars  are  longer  than  about  three  (3)  ft.,  the  above 
stamps  will  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  three  (3)  ft.  along  the 
bar. 

Delivery  of  Material. — All  material  will  be  delivered  to  the 
General  Storekeeper,  Building  No.  4,  Navy  Yard.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lots  of  material  less  than  1000  lb.  will  be  delivered  in  one  ship- 
ment, and  in  general  all  material  will  be  delivered  in  one  ship- 
ment, if  practicable. 

Acceptance  Tests. — Samples  for  acceptance  test  will  be  taken 
from  the  material  delivered  to  the  General  Storekeeper.  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  if  the  material  is  inspected  at  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture,  the  Inspector  of  Engineering  Material  will  forward  sam_ 
pies  as  called  for  under  the  heading  ''Samples  Furnished  by  Bidder" 
to  the  General   Storekeeper,    Xavy  Yard,   Philadelphia.   Pa.,  who  will 


lorwaid  them  to  the  engineer  officer.  The  engineer  officer  will  ar- 
range for  the  tej^.ts,  both  chemical  and  physical,  required  by  these 
•specifications  and  recommend  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
ir.aterial. 

Rejection. — If  the  material  is  not  equivalent  to  the  sample  fur- 
nished with  bid,  it  will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  rejection. 
The  contractor  shall  replace  the  shipment  within  two  weeks,  if  prac- 
ticable, after  the  receipt  of  notice  of  rejection. 

Physical  Tests 
Tungsten  Steel 

Class  1. — The  sample  bar  will  be  forged  into  five  tools,  treated 
and  ground  to  the  No.  30  form  of  the  Sellers  system  of  tool  forms. 
Hach  tool  will  be  tested  on  nickel-steel  forging  of  about  100,000  lb. 
tensile  strength  with  a  cut  %  in.  deep,  1  16  in.  feed  and  a  cutting 
>peed  of  50  ft.  per  minute.  The  tool  will  be  twice  reground  and  re- 
tested.  A  record  will  be  made  of  the  length  of  time  the  tool  cuts, 
without  a  lubricant  or  cutting  compound,  before  it  is  ruined. 

'From  the  sample  bar  3^^  in.  round  two  butt  mills  3^  in.  diam- 
eter will  be  made  and  tested  on  a  nickel-steel  block,  with  cut  020 
in.  deep.  iH  in.  wide,  feed  0.04  in.  per  revolution  of  mill,  at  a 
:;peed  of  100  ft.  per  minute.  Each  mill  to  run  at  least  40  in.  and 
be  in  fair  condition  at  end  of  run.     Lubricant  to  be  used. 

Class  2. — The  bar  will  be  forged  into  five  tools,  treated  and 
ground  to  the  No.  22  form  of  Sellers  system  of  tool  forms.  Each 
tool  will  be  tested  on  a  carbon,  open-hearth  steel  forging  of  about 
60.000  lb.  tensile  strength  with  a  cut  of  1-32  in.  deep,  J^g  in.  feed, 
and  a  cutting  speed  of  about  50  ft.  per  minute.  A  record  will  be 
made  of  the  length  of  time  the  tool  cuts,  with  a  lubricant  or  cutting 
compound,  before  it  is  ruined. 

*From  the  ^i  in.  x  1^2  in-  sample  bar,  three  standard  round.nose 
roughing  tools  are  to  be  made  and  tested  on  nickel-steel  forging  with 
a  ■4-in.  cut,  feed  0.05  in.  per  revolution,  and  a  speed  of  15  ft.  per 
minute.  Each  tool  should  run  for  20  minutes  without  serious  injury, 
without  a  lubricant. 

Carbon  Steel 

Class  1. — Machinists'  taps  %  in.  diameter  will  be  made  and 
tested  on  nickel  steel.  A  record  will  be  made  of  the  number  of 
holes  tapped  before  the  tap  is  ruined.  A  lubricant  will  be  used,  and 
the  r.p.m.  of  the  tap  will  be  varied  to  suit  conditions. 

*From  the  2^^-m.  square  sample  bar.  three  finishing  tools  will  be 
made  and  tested  on  a  nickel-steel  forging  with  a  cut  from  0.001  in. 
to  0.003  in.  deep,  a  feed  2;<i  in.  per  revolution,  and  a  speed  of  8  ft. 
per  minute.  Each  tool  should  make  a  clean  smooth  finish  for  a  run 
of  at  least  20  ft.,  without  lubrication. 

Class  2. — One  1-in.  end  mill  will  be  made  and  tested  with  a 
lubricant,  by  cutting  a  piece  of  class  O  carbon  steel.  The  depth  of 
cut  will  be  1  16  in.,  the  r.p.m,  will  be  varied  to  suit  conditions,  and 
a  record  will  be  made  of  the  length  of  time  the  mill  cuts  before  it 
is   ruined. 

*From  the  sample  bar  lli  in.  round  one  end  mill  l]4  in.  diameter 
will  be  made  and  tested  on  mild  steel  block,  cut  0.20  in.  deep.  0  50 
in.  wide,  feed  0.0 IS  in.  per  revolution,  at  a  speed  of  40  ft.  per 
minute.  The  mill  should  run  at  least  40  in.  and  be  in  fair  condition 
at  the  end  of  run.     Lubricant  to  be  used. 

Class  3.-^Pneumatic  cape  chisels  I2  '"■  will  be  made  and  tested 
with  a  lubricant  on  nickel  steel.  .\  record  will  be  made  of  the  dis- 
tance the  tool  cuts  before  it  is  ruined. 

Class  4. — Rivet  sets  14  in.  will  be  made  and  tested  and  a  record 
will  be  made  of  the  number  of  rivets  the  set  will  drive  before  it  is 
ruined. 

ModiUcatioii  of  Tests. — Any  or  all  the  above  tests  may  be  modi- 
fied at  the  discretion  of  the  engineer  officer. 

Samples  Furnished   by   Bidders. — Each   bidder   shall    furnish   with 
his  bid  one  bar  of  steel  as  follows: 
Tungsten : 

Class  1 — a4  in.  x  II/2  in.  x  5  ft.  long. 

*Class  1 — m  in.  round  x  24  in.  long. 
Class  2 — ^  in.  X  134  in.  x  5  ft.  long. 
Carbon: 

Class  1 — \^  in.  diameter  rod,  2  ft.  long. 

*Cla5S  1 — 214  in.  square  x  6  ft.  long. 
Class  2 — 1  ?4    in.    diameter    rod,    2    ft.    long. 

*Class  2 — \H   in.   round,  24  in.  long. 
Class  3 — ^i   in.  octagon  rod,  5  ft.  long. 
Class  4—2  in.  diameter  rod,  2  ft.  long. 

All  samples  must  be  delivered,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
proposal,  to  the  General  Storekeeper,  Building  Xo.  4,  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  at  or  before  the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
bids.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  will  eliminate  the  bid 
from  consideration.  The  sample  bar  will  he  delivered  by  the  General 
Storekeeper  to  the  engineer  officer  for  him  to  direct  the  selective 
tests. 

Treatment  of  Samples. — Each  bidder  must  state,  in  his  bid,  the 
treatment  to  which  the  material  is  to  be  subjected,  in  order  to  get, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  results. 

Recommendation  of  Award. — The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any 
or  all  bids.  Failure  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  will  elim- 
inate the  bid  from  consideration.  The  engineer  officer  will,  after  the 
prescribed  tests  have  been  made,  recommend  the  award  for  contract 
for  the  steel  or  steels  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  government  to  purchase,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
cost  of  the  material.  The  relation  of  the  physical  test  and  the  price 
of  the  material  will  be  the  basis  for  selection. 

.Alternate  Proposals. — Bidders  may  submit  proposals  on  steel 
which  differs  from  the  composition  specified,  provided  this  is  clearly 
stated  in  their  bid  and  provided  they  furnish  the  engineer  officer  with 
the  exact  chemical  composition  of  the  material.  This  information 
will  be  considered  confidential  by  the  engineer  officer  if  the  bidder 
requests  it.  The  material  will  be  tested  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
engineer  officer,  it  is  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Defective  Material, — If  material,  when  being  manufactured  into 
tools,  develops  physical  defects,  which  could  not  be  detected  by  in- 
spectors, such  as  "cracks."  "pipes,"  etc..  the  manufacturer  of  this 
steel  shall  replace,  without  cost  to  the  government,  such  defective 
material. 

Purpose  for  Which  the  Steel  Is  Intended 

Tungsten   Steel 

Class  1. — Lathe  and  planer  toots,  milling  machine  tools,  etc., 
and  in.  general  all  tools  for  which  high  speed  steel  is  used. 

Class  2. — Lathe  and  planer  tools,  and  in  genera!  tools  for  finish- 
ing purposes,  either  steel  or  brass. 


*The   requirements   indicated  by  asterisk  apply  only  to   tool   steel 
required  for  delivery  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington.  D.   C. 
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Carbon   Steel. 

Class  1. — Lathe  and  planer  tools,  drills,  taps,  reamers,  screw 
cutting  dies,  taps  and  tools  requiring  keen  cutting  edge  combined 
with  great  hardi  ess. 

Cla^s  2. — Milling  cutters,  mandrels,  trimmer  dies,  threading  dies, 
and  general  machine  shop  tools  requiring  a  keen  cutting  edge  com- 
binea  with  hardness. 

C  lass  3. — Pneumatic  chisels,  punches,  shear  blades,  etc.,  and  in 
general  tools  requiring  hard  surface  with  considerable  tenacity. 

Class  4. — Rivet  sets,  hammers,  cupping  tools,  smith  tools,  hot 
drop  forge  dies,  etc.,  and  in  general  tools  which  require  great  tough- 
ness, combined  with  the  necessary  hardness. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  experience  of  over  two  years  in 
the  purchase  under  specifications  of  tool  steel  for  the  navy 
has  been  satisfactory  in  every  particular,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  government,  but  also  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  various  manufacturers  have  been  placed  on 
equal  basis,  and  the  contracts  have  been  awarded  in  all 
cases  to  the  lowest  bidder  offering  satis lactory  steel.  The 
possibility  of  preference  of  one  maker  over  another  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  various  navy  yard  foremen  no 
longer  are  subjected  to  influences  from  agents  representing 
one  or  another  tool  steel  maker. 

All  steel  received  is  of  uniform  quality-  and.  wliat  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  responds  to  the  same  treatment. 
Under  the  former  system,  when  different  brands  were  pur- 
chased, as  soon  as  a  tool  lost  its  identity  there  remained 
no  method  by  which  the  tool  dresser  could  ascertain  the 
correct  treatment  to  give  it,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
after  the  first  treatment  became  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
\\'hat  is  also  an  important  consideration  is  the  material 
reduction  in  prices  that  has  been  effected  by  introducing 
direct  competition  in  the  purchases. 


Ore  Mining  on    the    Great 
Properties 


Northern 


DuLUTH,  Mink.,  June  24,  1911. — The  Oliver  Iron  Min- 
ing Company  (United  States  Steel  Corporation)  now 
has  eight  properties  opened  on  lands  secured  by  it  from 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  under  the  famous  "Great 
Northern  lease."  These  are  sure  to  be  very  large  shippers 
the  present  year,  and  it  is  likely  that  two  or  three  of 
them  will  go  well  above  the  million-ton  point  for  the 
season.  At  the  commencement  of  191 1,  Steel  Corporation 
deficiencies  in  requirements  under  the  terms  of  the  Great 
Northern  lease  amounted  to  more  than  5,000.000  tons,  while 
the  minimum  for  the  present  season  is  3,750,000  tons, 
as  is  well  known.  If  the  year  is  to  end  with  the  minimuins 
met  and  all  deficiencies  cleaned  up  that  have  accrued  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  lease,  it  will  mean  the  mining  of 
about  9.000.000  tons  from  Great  Northern  lands  this  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  now  realized  that  this  is  impossible.  The 
corporation,  therefore,  will  not  be  up  w-ith  its  contract 
before  the  close  of   1912. 

The  increase  of  750,000  tons  a  year  in  minimums  under 
this  lease  is  a  tremendous  figure,  and  mean?  herculean 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Oliver  Company  in  mining  and  the 
Great  Northern  in  transporting  ore  to  the  lake.  These 
minimums  for  1912  amount  to  4.250,000  tons,  which,  added 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  makes  a 
total  amount  of  ore  to  be  moved  in  the  two  years  of  over 
14,000,000  tons.  This  being  the  fact,  it  seems  as  though 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  would  continue  for  some 
time  the  chief  shipper  of  the  Lake  Superior  country,  a 
position  that  it  is  sure  to  take  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

The  Steel  Corporation  has  such  a  tremendous  aggre- 
gate of  annual  minimums  from  other  lands  than  those 
under  the  Great  Northern  lease  that  the  question  of  caring 
for  these  tonnages  is  doubtless  a  very  interesting  prob- 
lem for  its  ore  officials.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  leases 
are  approaching  their  termination,  while  they  have  still 
a  large  amount  of  ore  unrecovered,  will  add  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  problem,  for  it  is  no  secret  that  leases 
made  at  25  and  30  cents  a  ton  are  not  liable  to  be  re- 
newed at  any  such  figure.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
such  an  example  of  higher  rates  before  owners  as  Mr. 
Hill's  lease  presents. 

James  R.  Finlay.  a  well-known  mining  engineer,  of 
New  York  City,  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  valuing 
the  mines  of  Michigan  for  the  State  Ta.x  Commission 
has  begun  operations,  and  has  established  an  office  at 
Houghton,  where  he  has  already  gathered  a  corps  of  as- 
sistants for  the  work.  He  is  to  make  his  report  in  August, 
and  has  some  160  mines  to  examine  and  value  before  that 
time.     The  task  is  of  such  magnitude   and  intricacy  that 


it  w'as  difficult  for  the  state  to  secure  an  engineer  who 
was  willing  to  undertake  it  and  promise  completion  by  the 
time  set.  Of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a 
complete  examination  of  so  many  mines.  A  large  num- 
ber, however,  are  idle  and  filled  with  water.  Their 
value,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  determined  from  rec- 
ords of  the  companies  and  interested  persons.  Once  se- 
cured, it  will  be  possible,  by  some  such  system  of  annual 
reports  as  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commission  requires  of 
mining  companies  in  that  state,  to  maintain  it  at  a  high 
degree  of  timeliness. 

Cuyuna  range  explorations  are  spreading  toward  the 
southwest,  where  distinct  lines  of  attraction  have  been 
noted.  In  Morrison  County,  Minnesota,  some  miles  north 
and  east  from  the  city  of  Little  Falls,  and  a  long  way  from 
any  discovered  mines,  exploration  is  now  going  on.  It 
is  not  understood  that  any  iron  of  value  has  been  found 
or  that  the  developments  there  have  been  especially  flat- 
tering, e.xcept  to  those  who  have  gained  possession  of 
acres  at  some  low  prices  and  are  selling  at  an  advance. 
The  mere  presence  of  a  dip  needle  attraction  seems  enough 
to  set  explorations  in  motion  and  to  boost  the  price  of 
lands.  But  lines  of  attraction  to  the  magnetic  needle 
are  about  the  commonest  things  in  northern  Minnesota, 
except  mosquitoes.  d.  e.  w. 


Capabilities  of  the  Molding  Machine 


The  day  is  coming,  and  coming  very  fast,  when  the 
molder  will  be  called  upon  to  look  more  after  the  art,  and 
the  machines  will  do  the  laborious  part  of  the  work;  then 
he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  thorough  mechanic  and  be 
given  a  greater  measure  of  respect  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Such  is  the  prophetic  statement  made  by  John 
Alexander,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  a  paper  on  "Machine 
versus  Hand  Molding"  read  before  the  American  Foun- 
drymen's  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  jarring  machine  he  believes  will  be  the  machine  of  the  / 
future  for  general  work. 

The  molding  machine,  he  considers,  has  raised  the 
standard  of  foundrj*  practice  to  a  great  extent  by  the  bet- 
ter all  around  quality  of  the  castings  made.  Castings  are 
more  near  uniform  to  pattern,  at  least  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  in  their  weight  is  saved;  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  short 
time  ago,  he  inentioned  the  report  of  a  foundry  saving 
over  25.000  lb.  of  metal  in  one  year  on  one  job  alone. 

Through  the  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  molding  ma- 
chine, he  continued,  not  less  than  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  time 
in  finishing  in  the  machine  shop  is  saved,  and  in  quite  a 
number  of  cases  there  is  only  grinding  finish  left  now- 
adays. The  molding  machine  has  been  the  means  of  giving 
the  pattern-maker  a  better  knowledge  of  his  trade  and 
foundry  practice,  consequently  raising  his  mechanical 
ability.  The  life  of  the  patterns  have  been  increased  ten- 
fold, as  there  is  little  chance  of  the  deadly  vent  wire, 
rapping  bar  and  sledge  hammer,  or  swabbing  destroying 
them.  Again,  since  we  have  had  to  get  up  a  more  accu- 
rate class  of  flasks  and  patterns  for  machine  molding, 
it  has  forced  us  into  doing  the  same  thing  for  hand 
molding,  and  this  has  been  the  means  of  a  saving  in  this 
respect. 

We  can  now  understand,  he  added,  that  molding  ma- 
chines and  other  mechanical  appliances  in  the  foundry 
should  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  molder  as  the  different 
machines  do  to  the  machinist  and  pattern-maker.  There- 
fore, if  the  molder  feels  disinclined  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  machine  operator,  the  only  alternative  he  sees  is 
for  manufacturers  of  molding  machines  to  have  instructors 
go  around  and  train  such  men  for  the  purpose,  especially 
where  they  have  installed  machines.  They  should  also  give 
more  talks  at  foundrymen's  meetings. 


The  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  making 
a  collection  of  the  business  literature  of  Newark  manufac- 
turers, and  has  established  a  business  branch  at  18  Clinton 
street,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  catalogues  and  other 
printed  matter  of  this  character  are  kept  on  file.  A  care- 
fully arranged  double  index  is  kept  of  names  of  firms  and 
articles  manufactured,  and  the  library  makes  it  a  point  to 
answer  inquiries  by  letter  or  telephone,  giving  probable 
buyers  full  information  about  the  makers  of  products  for 
which  they  inquire. 
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Operating  Costs    of   Producer  Gas 
Plants 


The  Showing  of  Four  Gas-Engine  Electric  Stations 

Some  interesting  detailed  figures  covering  the  cost  of 
operation  of  electric  generating  plants  employing  gas  en- 
gines supplied  from  gas  producers  were  recently  compiled 
by  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers — I.  E.  Moultrop,  chairman;  J.  D.  Andrew,  C.  J. 
Davidson,  C.  H.  Duffy,  H.  J.  K  Freyn,  W.  S.  Twining  and 
C.  W.  Whiting.  The  brief  descriptions  of  the  plants  and 
the  analyses  of  the  figures  are  given  in  the  subjoined  re- 
view, substantially  as  submitted  by  the  committee.  Refer- 
ence may  well  be  made  here  to  the  evidence  of  painstaking 
care  and  resourcefulness  and  persistence  which  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  the  authoritative  data  to  light. 

Plant  A 

There  are  two  25o-h,p.  pressure  producers,  7  ft.  inside 
diameter,  with  water  seal  bottoms  and  9-in.  firebrick- 
linings,  also  two  wet  scrubbers,  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  by 
18  ft.  high,  filled  with  wooden  lattice  work.  There  are  two 
dry  scrubbers,  7  ft.  square  by  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  filled  with 
coarse  shavings. 

There  is  one  500-hp.  horizontal,  double-acting,  four- 
stroke-cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders,  23J4  x  33  in.,  ar- 
ranged tandem.  The  engine  has  three  bearings  rigidly  in 
line.  It  runs  at  150  r.p.m.  and  is  direct  connected  to  an 
electric  generator.  It  is  started  by  compressed  air  at  100 
lb.  pressure,  and  has  an  electric  ignition  of  the  make  and 
break  type,  the  source  of  supply  being  a  iio-volt  direct  cur- 
rent lighting  circuit  and  a  motor  generator  set. 

There  are  two  tar  extractors  and  one  blower. 

The  data  received  corered  two  complete  months.  The 
plant  is  run  24  hrs.  per  day,  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and  the  current  gene- 
rated is  utilized  for  light  and  power.  During  the  two 
months,  a  total  of  308,410  kw.-hr.  were  generated  and 
35,190  kw.-hr.  were  used  in  the  plant,  leaving  a  net  output 
of  273,220  kw.-hr.  The  fuel  used  is  bituminous  coal.  The 
cooling  water  from  the  engine  is  utilized  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  is  not,  therefore,  charged  to  the  plant.  The 
cooling  and  cleaning  water  for  the  scrubbers  is  not  given. 

Cost  of  Operation  per  Net  Kilowatt-hour. 

Cents. 

Fuel    2576 

Water    0000 

Supplies,  oil 0141 

Supplies,  waste,  etc 0024 

Supplies,   total 0165 

Superintendence    GOOD 

Labor,  producer  room 158.^ 

Labor,  engine  room 0555 

Labor,     electrical 0000 

Labor,    total 2140 

Repairs,    producer 0127 

Repairs,     engines 0040 

Repairs,    electrical 0000 

Repairs,    total 0167 

Total  cost 504,S 

Plant  B 
There   is   one   set   of   producers    of   the    Loomis-Petti- 
bone  type. 

The  data  received  is  for  15  complete  months.  The  plant 
is  to  run  10  hr.  per  day. 

Cost  of  Operation  per  Net  Kilowatt'hour, 

Cents. 

Fuel    ; 4460 

Water   0S79 

Supplies,   oil 0465 

Supplies,  waste,  etc 0335 

Supplies,   total OSOO 

Superintendence    0000 

Labor,  producer  room 1 603 

Labor,  engine  room 2050 

Labor,    electrical 0000 

Labor,    total 3653 

Repairs,    producer 0243 

Repairs,    engines 2375 

Repairs,    electrical 0000 

Repairs,    total 2618 

Total    cost 1.2410 

There  is  one  500-hp.  horizontal,  double-acting,  four- 
stroke-cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders.  23;^   x  33  in.,  ar- 


ranged tandem.  The  engine  has  two  bearings  rigidly  in 
line.  It  runs  150  r.p.m  and  is  direct  connected  to  an  elec- 
tric generator.  It  is  started  by  compressed  air  at  240  lb. 
pressure,  and  has  an  electric  ignition  of  the  make  and 
break  type,  the  source  of  supply  being  a  no-volt  lighting 
circuit. 

Plant  C 

There  are  two  sets  of  producers  of  the  Loomis-Petti- 
bone  type  and  of  2000-hp.  capacity  each. 

There  are  two  1500-hp.  horizontal,  double-acting,  four- 
stroke-cycle  engines,  each  with  four  cylinders,  32  x  42  in., 
arranged  twin  tandem.  Each  engine  has  two  bearings  rigid- 
ly in  line.  They  run  at  107  r.p.m.  and  are  direct  connected 
to  electric  generators.  They  are  started  by  compressed  air 
and  have  an  electric  ignition  of  the  make  and  break  type, 
the  source  of  supply  being  a  motor  generator  set  supplying 
current  at  60  volts. 

The  information  following  is  taken  from  the  plant's 
own  forms,  as  due  to  the  supervision  of  a  State  Commis- 
sion they  could  not  use  the  committee's  forms  without 
duplicating  the  work. 

Cost  of  Operation  per  Kilowatt-hour. 
For  the   Ve.^r    1908.  Cents. 

Fuel     566 

Water   000 

Supplies,  oil  and  waste 044 

Supplies,   miscellaneous 013 

Supplies,    total 057 

Superintendence    031 

Labor,  producer  room  and  engine  room .173 

Labor,    electrical 000 

Labor,    total 173 

Repairs,    producer 006 

Repairs,    engine 000 

Repairs,    electrical 004 

Repairs,   total 010 

Total   cost 837 

For  the  Vear  1909. 

Fuel    • 439 

Water     000 

Supplies,   oil   and   waste 029 

Supplies,    miscellaneous 016 

Supplies,     total 045 

Superintendence    023 

Labor,  producer  room 109 

Labor,  engine  room 066 

Labor,     electrical 000 

Labor,    total 175 

Repairs,   producer 020 

Repairs,   engine 006 

Repairs,     electrical 002 

Repairs,     total 028 

Total    cost 710 

For  the  Ye.ar   1910. 

Fuel    422 

Water     003 

.Supplies,  oil  and  waste 024 

Supplies,   miscellaneous 015 

Supplies,    total 039 

Superintendence    026 

Labor,  producer  room 102 

Labor,  engine  room 063 

Labor,    electrical 000 

Labor,   total 165 

Repairs,   producet , 024 

Repairs,   engine 004 

Repairs,  electrical 005 

Repairs,  total 033 

Total   cost 688 

Plant  D 

There  are  two  400-hp.  pressure  producers,  8  ft.  inside 
diameter,  with  water-seal  bottoms  and  with  Q-in.  fire-brick 
linings,  and  two  wet  scrubbers,  8  ft.  in  diameter  ^y  20  ft. 
high,  filled  with  coke.  There  are  two  dry  scrubbers,  6  ft. 
square  by  3  ft.  6  in.  high. 

There  are  three  250-hp.  vertical,  single-acting,  four- 
stroke-cycle  engines,  each  with  three  cylinders,  20  x  10  in., 
arranged  side  by  side.  Each  engine  has  five  bearings  rigidly 
in  line.  They  run  at  230  r.p.m.  and  are  direct  connected 
to  electric  generators.  They  are  started  by  compressed  air 
at  200  lb.  pressure  and  have  an  electric  ignition  of  the 
make  and  break  type,  the  sources  of  supply  being  a  primary 
battery  and  a  direct-driven  magneto. 

The  data  received  are  for  three  complete  months.  The 
plant  was  in  operation  1439  hr.  during  the  three  months 
arid  generated  total  of  309.300  kw.-hr.  The  fuel  used  was 
Xo.  I  anthracite  buckwheat. 
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Cost   of   Operation   per  \et  Kilou'att-boiir. 


Fuel    

U'ater     

Supplies,    oil 

Supplies,   waste,    etc. 


Cent. 

.2828 
.0000 


Supplies,   total 0572 

Superintendence    0000 

Labor,  producer  room 1135 

Labor,  engine  room 2640 

Labor,    electrical 0000 

Labor,  total 3775 

Repairs,   producer 0249 

Repairs,    engines 1496 

Repairs,  electrical 0000 

Repairs,  total 1743 

Total   cost 8920 

Cost  of  Fuel  at  Plants 

The  cost  of  coal  at  the  plants  given  was  $2.55  per  ton 
at  Plant  A ;  S4.53  per  ton  at  Plant  B ;  unknown  at  Plant  C. 
and  $2.33  per  ton  at  Plant  D.  Reducing  the  cost  of  coal  at 
Plant  B  to  $2. 50  per  ton.  the  costs  of  operation  compare  as 
follows : 

Per  kw.-hr. 
Cent«. 

Plant  .\ 0.505 

Plant  B 1.041 

Plant   C 745 

Plant  D 892 

Average   


796 


Punch  with  a  48,000-Lb.  Body  Casting 


An  unusually  large-sized  punching  machine  has  re- 
cently been  finished  by  the  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear 
Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  for  the  Quinlan  Boiler  Com- 
pany,   Indianapolis,    Ind.      As    the    illustration    shows,    the 


Punch  Built  by  the  Queen  City  Punch  &  Shear  Company.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

machine  is  fitted  with  the  manufacturer's  patented  clutch, 
that  has  already  been  described  in  The  Iron  Age.  The 
Bollman-\\'ilson  Foundry  Company,  Cincinnati,  poured  the 
casting,  which  weighs  over  48.000  lb.  The  depth  of  throat 
is  66  in.,  and  the  machine  is  intended  to  punch  4-in.  holes 
through  l-in.  plates  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  per  minute. 


Jones  &  Laughlin  Sales  Department  Changes. — The 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  announces 
that  on  or  before  July  i  the  F.  A.  Goodrich  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  will  retire  as  its  Detroit  representative  and 
the  company  will  establish  its  own  Detroit  office  in  the 
Penobscot  Building.  Frederick  H.  Holt,  heretofore  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  F.  A.  Goodrich  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, will  retire  as  its  St.  Louis  representative  and  the 
company  will  establish  its  own  St.  Louis  office  in  the 
Pierce  Building.  E.  D.  Batchelor,  heretofore  connected 
with  the  sales  department  of  the  general  offices,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  be  district  sales  manager  in  St.  Louis.  An- 
nouncement is  also  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh sales  district  by  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  put  in  charge  of  A.  C.  Pollock, 
formerly  connected  with  the  sales  department  in  the  gen- 
eral  offices. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  L'rwick  Machinery  &  Supply  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  announces  that  its  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Brandeis  Machinery  &  Supply  Company. 


New  Type  Slow  Speed  Exhaust  Fan 

The  slow-speed  multiblade  exhaust  fan.  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  has  been  perfected  by  the  Buffalo  Forge 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  proved  by  its  running  record 
exceptionally  economical  in  power  consumption.  This  has 
been    strikingly   demonstrated    in   an   installation   of   three 


Fig.    1. — The   Buffalo   Forge   Company's   Slow   Speed   Multiblade   Ex- 
haust F;in. 

double  fans  which  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 
They  replaced  three  double  fans,  the  power  consumption  of 
which  was  40  hp.  The  new  type  is  performing  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  21  hp.  which  the  company  figures  as 
a  saving  of  $35  per  hp.,  or  $665  per  year. 

The  fan  wheel  to  which  this  success  is  attributed  is  of 
the  multiblade  tvpe,  with  proportions  which  give  maximum 
efficiency  at  speeds  averaging  from  30  per  cent,  below  the 
normal  for  exhaust  fans.  The  slow  speed  is  an  important 
feature,  as  it  reduces  power  consumption,  minimizes  wear 
and  cost  of  upkeep,  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the  equip- 


\ 


Fig.    2. — The    Double   Type    of  :he    Slow    Speed    Fan. 

ment.  The  possible  applications  of  the  type  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  standard  design.  It  is  made  single 
or  double  in  sizes  from  30  in.  to  80  in.  diameter  for  pres- 
sures from  I  to  6  oz.   The  housing  is  reversible. 

■ — -♦-•-•■ 

The  Automobile  Club  of  America,  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  streets,  west  of  Broadway,  New  York,  has  is- 
sued the  rules  which  will  govern  the  aeronautical  motor 
contest  for  the  club's  $1,000  cash  prize.  The  contest  will 
be  conducted  in  the  club's  laboratory  after  July  I,  when 
the  entries  will  close.  The  trials  will  include  a  test  of 
three  hours'  duration  at  constant  speed ;  a  test  to  de- 
termine ease  and  certainty  of  starting;  and  various  other 
short  tests  which   the  committee  may  require. 
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A  Belt-Driven  Flue  Sheet  Drill 


One  of  the  Recent  Harrington  Products 

For  the  rapid  production  of  repetition  work  consisting 
of  the  drilling  of  holes  in  flue  sheets  and  pieces  of  that 
nature  Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seven- 
teenth and  Callowhill  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  de- 
veloped a  tool  which  is  known  as  the  No.  14  belt-driven 
multiple  drill.  Three  i;4-'n-  drills  can  be  used  with  steel 
and  the  special  features  of  the  machine  are  an  easy  ad- 
justment of  the  table  and  the  spindle  heads,  as  well  as 
the   convenient  grouping   of   all   the   operating   handles. 

The  tool  is  driven  by  a  belt  running  from  an  overhead 
countershaft  to  the  two-step  cone  pulley  which  is  back 
geared  on  the  horizontal  shaft.  Four  spindle  speeds  rang- 
ing from  50  to  150  r.p.m.  are  available.  From  this  horizon- 
tal shaft  a  pair  of  mitre  gears  transmit  the  power  to  the 
shaft  on  each  arm  which 
in  turn  drives  the  indi- 
vidual spindles  through 
a  pair  of  miter  and  spur 
gears.  To  keep  down 
the  weight  steel  castings 
are  used  for  the  spindle 
heads  which  have  inde- 
pendent movement  of 
the  arm  by  a  hand  oper- 
ated lever.  The  large 
hand  wheel  shown  on 
each  head  controls  the 
lateral  traverse  of  the 
arm  along  the  cross  rail 
through  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion. The  forged  high 
carbon  steel  spindles  have 
a  large  diameter  in  the 
sleeve  and  are  equipped 
with  ball  bearings  to 
take  care  of  the  thrust. 
A  counterbalance  which 
is  constant  in  all  posi- 
tions operates  directly  on 
the  spindles.  The  feed 
is  independent  for  each 
spindle  and  is  of  the  all 
gear  type,  the  mating 
gears  in  this  train  and  in 
all  the  others  of  the  tool 
being  alternately  steel 
and  bronze  with  teeth  of 
coarse  pitch.  Three  feed 
changes,  ranging  from 
0.0036  to  0.0108  in.  per 
revolution  of  the  spin- 
dle, are  available.  There 
is  an  automatic  trip 
operating  through  a  posi- 
tive clutch  on  the  feed  worm  shaft  as  well  as  a  hand  wheel 
where  it  is  desired  to  employ  hand  feed.  For  the  quick 
return  of  the  spindle  the  worm  wheel  is  disconnected  by 
a  positive  tooth  clutch  on  the  hand  wheel.  The  cross  rail 
is  of  heavy  box  section  with  a  wide  face  for  the  arm  sad- 
dles and  a  wide  bearing  on  top  of  the  uprights.  The  latter 
are  very  rigid,  the  section  for  all  the  members  being  that 
of  an  I-beam  and  support  the  runways  and  the  traverse 
rack  for  the  table. 

The  table  is  mounted  on  rollers  which  give  an  easy 
in  and  out  motion  which  is  controlled  by  a  ratchet  lever 
at  the  front  of  the  drill.  This  lever  operates  a  rack  and 
pinion  at  both  ends  and  a  binder  lock  keeps  the  table 
securely  in  position.  If  desired,  a  stationary  table  can 
be  furnished  which  is  bolted  rigidly  to  the  upright  and  in 
this  case  no  base  is  used.  T-slots  parallel  with  the  front 
of  the  table  are  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  table. 
The  base  is  of  heavy  construction  and  supports  the  up- 
rights rigidly  in  addition  to  having  a  tank  for  the  sur- 
plus lubricant.  \n  oil  pump  forces  the  lubricant  from 
this  reservoir  to  the  long  delivery  tank  located  under  the 
cross  rail. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and 
specifications  of  the  drill: 


Surface  of  table,  inches 86X40 

Length   of   crossrail,  inches 140 

Minimum   distance   between   spindles,   inches 18 

Maximum  distance  between  end  spindles,  feet 8 

In   and  out  movement  of  spindles,   inches 6 

\'erlical  traverse  of  spindles,  inches 15 

Maximum  distance  between  spindle  and  table,  inches 27 

Minimum  distance  between  spindle  and  table,  inches 12 

Minimum  distance  between  spindle  and  face  of  upright,  inches  12 

Movement   of  table    inches 40 

Diameter  of  Spindle   in   sleeve,  inches 1   15/16 

Morse  taper  in  spindle Ko.  5 

Number  of  spindle  speeds 4 

Maximum  spindle   speed,   r.p.m 150 

Minimum  spindle  speed,  r.p.m 50 

Number  of  feed  changes 3 

Maximum  spindle  speed  per  revolution  of  spindle,  inches...  0.0108 

Minimum  spindle  speed  per  revolution  of  spindle,  inches 0.0036 

Movement   of  table,   inches 40 

Opening  between  uprights,  inches 110 

Sand  on  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 24 

Face  w-idth  of  countershaft  pulleys,  inches 7^ 

Speed    of   countershafts,    r.p.m 375 

Overall  height,  inches 124 

Floor   space    required,    inches 168X106 

Weight,     pounds 18.800 

While  the  number  of  heads  of  this  machine  and  their 


The  No.   14  Belt-Driven  Multiple  Drill  for  Flue  Sheets    and   Similar  Work,   Built  by   Edwin  Harrington.  Son 

&  Co.,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,    Pa. 


dimensions  are  those  best  suited  to  general  requirements, 
if  desired  some  of  them  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  particular  case. 


The  Riverside  Metal  Refining  Company,  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  manufacturer  of  ingot  brass,  but  making  a  specialty 
now  of  babbitt  metals,  has  recently  appointed  the  follow- 
ing as  its  sales  representatives :  H.  P.  Weller  Company, 
Erie,  Pa. ;  Humbird  Supply  Company,  Cumberland.  Md. ; 
Erie  Mill  &  Marine  Supply  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Niagara  Machine  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Union 
Electric  Company,  Pittsburgh.  It  maintains  a  branch  office 
and  warehouse  at  mi  Superior  Viaduct,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  company  has  recenth-  introduced  a  new  babbitt,  known 
under  the  name  of  Silver  Bar,  intended  for  slow,  heavy 
and  rough  work,  being  specially  prepared  for  tin  plate 
and  other  rolling  mill  bearings.  A  recent  test  showed 
it  to  stand  a  compression  of  35,075  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  com- 
pany is  also  the  manufacturer  of  the  U.  S.  standard 
babbitt,  for  all  round  journal  service;  Riverside  special, 
which  is  a  high-grade  babbitt,  and  other  grades  for  a 
large  variety  of  work.  It  manufactures  its  products 
along  scientific  lines,  having  a  completely  equipped  labora- 
tory in  its  plant  for  making  tests,  etc. 
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New  Drive  for  Planers 


Employment  of  Reversing  Electric  Motor  Obviating 
Use  of  Flywheels  or  Belting 


For  nearly  a  year  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  Oak- 
ley, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  experimenting  in  the  shop 
of  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company  with  a  new  kind  of 
motor  drive  for  planers.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  reversible  motor  coupled  direct  to  the  driving 
shaft,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  termed,  the  pulley  shaft 
of  a  56  X  72-in.  planer.  The  coupling  is  directly  under  the 
shield  shown  on  the  left  of  the  motor  and  the  drive  does 
away  with  pulleys,  shifting  mechanism,  belts  and  overhead 
equipment. 

Instead  of  the  belts  shifting  and  reversing  the  pulleys, 
the  motor  is  automatically  stopped,  reversed  and  started 
again  as  quickly,  it  is  explained,  as  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  ordinary  belt  shifting  planer.  This  is  done  by 
changing  the  direction  of  the  current,  thus  converting  the 
motor  into  a  generator  and  using  up  the  power  generated 
in  a  dynamic  brake  that  brings  the  planer  to  a  dead  stop 
quickly  as  if  a  mechanical  brake  was  applied.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  transfer  switch  connected  up  with 
the  shifting  mechanism,  so  that  the  table  dogs  throw  over 


planer  there  is  a  small  motor  attached,  with  a  double  throw 
switch,  one  side  being  used  to  elevate  the  rail  and  the 
other  side  for  lowering  the  rail,  thus  doing  away  with  any 
belts  on  the  machine. 

The  manufacturer  calls  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  particular  drive  is  especially  advantageous  when 
applied  to  the  larger  sized  planers  as  with  the  usual  larger 
types  of  planers  the  fly-wheel  inertia  is  naturally  much 
greater  to  overcome. 

Attention  also  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  reversible 
motor  can  be  applied  to  either  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  planer,  and  further,  if  there  is  not  much  floor  space  it 
can  be  run  lengthwise  of  the  machine  by  putting  in  bevel 
gears.  The  controller  board  can  also  be  placed  to  suit 
the  various  shop  conditions.  With  each  outfit  the  transfer 
switch  on  the  bed  as  well  as  the  controllers  and  the  small 
motor  on  top  are   furnished. 


Boring  and  Internal  Threading  Tool 


Triumph    Electric    System    Applied    to   a    Cincinnati    Planer, 


this  switch,  reversing  the  current  through  the  controllers 
instead  of  shifting  the  belts,  as  is  usual  with  a  line  shaft 
driven  planer. 

Next  to  the  controller  panel  are  two  hand  controllers. 
The  upper  one  is  for  varying  the  cutting  stroke,  by  which 
speeds  from  25  to  60  ft.  per  minute  can  be  obtained.  The 
lower  one  is  for  the  return  stroke  which  can  also  be  varied 
in  speed  from  50  to  100  ft.  per  minute.  After  the  hand 
controllers  are  once  set  they  remain  stationary  and  do  not 
move  every  time  the  planer  reverses,  the  variations  being 
maintained  through  resistance  coils,  so  that  all  parts  are 
stationary. 

With  this  drive  it  is  claimed  that  a  much  smaller  type 
of  motor  can  be  used  than  is  generally  attached  to  the 
top  of  a  planer,  because  there  are  no  large  diameter  pul- 
leys to  gather  fly-wheel  inertia,  that  have  to  be  stopped 
and  reversed.  Consequently  there  is  a  minimum  peak  load, 
and  in  addition  to  the  lessening  of  current  cosumption  it 
is  found  that  there  is  less  cost  in  maintaining  the  driving 
mechanism,  as  there  are  no  belts  or  pulleys  to  renew. 
Another  very  commendable  feature  is  the  absence  of  noise. 
Experiments  have  also  shown  that  a  planer  can  be  driven 
for  hours  on  a  short  stroke  of  only  5  or  6  in.  without 
consuming  excess  power  or  heating  the  motor. 

In  place  of  the  usual   elevating  device   on   top  of  the 


The  Ready  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
placed  on  the  market  a  new  boring  and  internal  threading 
took  known  as  the  Red  E.  The  boring  cutter  is  held  by  a 
set  screw  in  the  back  of  the  bar,  forcing  the  rod  which 
passes  through  the  bar  against 
the  sliding  wedge,  a  con- 
struction which  holds  the  cut- 
ter from  all  movement.  In 
this  way  alignment  and  the  ab- 
sence of  chatter  are  obtained. 
To  sharpen  the  tool  the  lathe 
carriage  is  run  back  and  the 
set  screw  loosened,  which  re- 
leases the  wedge  so  that  the 
cutter  may  be  removed.  When 
the  tool  is  replaced  in  the  hold- 
er the  constant  level  and  align- 
ment have  not  been  lost. 

Ihe  bar  is  held  rigid  in  the 
holder  bj-  a  sliding  dog  which 
is  forced  down  by  two  set 
screws,  a  method  that  avoids 
marring  the  bar  and  at  the 
same  time  holds  it  solid.  In 
addition  a  means  of  adjustment 
is  obtained,  so  that  the  operator 
may  take  out  the  bar  and  re- 
place it  with  a  piece  of  solid 
steel  '4  or  H  in.  in  diameter 
tor  boring  small  holes.  The 
equipment  also  includes  an  in- 
ternal threading  tool  which  has 
a  cutter  screwed  into  the  end 
and  ground  to  the  usual  60-deg. 
angle.  Extra  cutters  for  bor- 
ing and  threading  tools  can  be 
The    side    of    the    regular    No.    2    holder    is 


furnished. 

^i    in.   by    I '4 


Cutting  Worm  Gear  on  Gear  Hobbing  Machine 


A  Hindley  worm  and  gear  w-as  recently  produced  on  a 
Xo.  2  Schuchardt  &  Schiitte  gear  hobbing  machine.  The 
worm  blank  was  fastened  to  the  hob  arbor  in  place  of  the 
hob  ordinarily  used  when  cutting  spur,  worm  or  spiral  gears, 
and  it  was  cut  with  a  single  tooth  of  accurate  shape 
clamped  on  the  rotating  table.  The  table  was  then  slowly 
fed  toward  the  worm  blank  similar  to  the  manner  of  hob- 
bing worm  gears. 

For  cutting  the  worm  gear  the  blank  was  mounted  on 
the  table  by  means  of  the  rigid  supports  regularly  fur- 
nished w'ith  these  machines,  and  a  special  cutter  arbor 
with  two  teeth  was  inserted  in  the  cutter  spindle.  The  gear 
was  then  finished  in  the  ordinary  way  employed  for  hob- 
bing worm  wheels  by  feeding  the  table  gradually  to  the 
work  until  the  proper  depth  was  reached. 

The  results  in  both  cases,  it  is  stated,  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  fact  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive trials  carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  automobile 
concerns  to  use  the  Hindley  drive  in  automobiles. 
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Uehling  Waste  Meter 

A   Combination    Instrument   for   Measuring 
Temperature  of  the  Flue  Gases  and 
the  Percentage  of  CO: 


the 


The  waste  of  heat  in  boiler  plants  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  giving  more  careful  attention  to  what  goes  on 
in  the  furnaces.  The  use  of  the  indicator,  the  ther- 
mometer, the  steam  gauge  and  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments has  produced  a  noticeable,  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine  room  and  the  measurement  of  the  coal  and 
water  used  in  the  boiler  plant  by  scales  or  meters  and 
also  the  measurement  of  the  waste  by  a  w-aste  meter  will 
result  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  power  pro- 
duction. On  the  average  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
produced  by  the  fuel  burned  is  lost,  three-quarters  of 
which  is  carried  away  by  the  gases  which  escape  from  the 
chimney  at  a  high  temperature.  Radiation  is  responsible 
for  half  of  the  balance  of  the  losses,  while  the  loss  in 
soot  and  smoke  can  be  figured  as  I   per  cent.,  the  actual 


Fig.    1.- — A    New   Type   of  -Meter   ftjr   Measuring   the    Percentage    of 
Carbon    Dioxide   and   the   Temperature   of   the    Flue   Gases 
.     Made  by   the   Uehling  Instrument   Company, 
Passaic,   X.  .[. 

loss  of  coal  through  the  grates  at  2  per  cent,  and  the  loss 
due  to  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide  instead  of  carbon 
dioxide  furnishes  the  remaining  2  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  coal  waste  due  to  heat  losses  of  the  stack  are  quite  gen- 
erally realized,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction can  be  obtained  in  the  chimney  loss  by  measuring 
the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  CO2  recorder  was  devised  to  give  the  engineer  an 
authentic  indication  of  the  amount  of  waste  occurring  and 
the  measurement  of  this  by  an  instrument  gave  an  indi- 
cation of  how  much  air  was  being  used  per  pound  of  coal, 
which  is  the  most  important  item  in  determining  the 
amount  of  loss  in  the  waste  gases  going  up  the  chimney. 
The  other  important  item,  the  temperature,  is  taken  by 
pyrometers  or  some  other  *orm  of  instrument.  One  of 
the  chief  objection  to  the   CO2  recorder  is- that  the  one 


machine  does  not  give  a  record  of  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  temperature.  These  instruments 
generally  operate  on  the  principle  of  absorbing  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  flue  gas  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  and 
.  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  before  and  after 
the  dioxide  was  extracted  gave  a  measurement  of  the 
amount  in  the  gas.     If  instead  of  measuring  the  percentage 
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Fig.  2. — Sketch  Showing  the  Principle  of  Operation  of  the  Meter. 

of  carbon  dioxide  by  measuring  the  actual  volume  of  a 
given  amount  of  gas  before  and  after  the  carbon  dioxide 
has  been  extracted  from  it,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is 
measured ;  then  the  change  in  pressure  due  to  the  reduction 
in  its  volume  when  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  will 
give  a  ready  and  reliable  method  of  measurement.  This 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Uehling  Instrument 
Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  the  construction  of  a  new  type 
of  boiler  room  instrument  which  measures  both  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  temperature  of  the  flue 
gases.  Fig.  I  is  a  view  of  the  instrument.  Fig.  2  is  a 
sketch  showing  the  principle  of  operation  and  Fig.  3  illus- 


Fig.  3. — An  Installation  of  One  of  Thsse  Meters  in  a  B"iler  Plant. 

trates  an  installation  of  one  of  the  meters  in  a  boiler  plant. 
Fig.  2  shows  how  the  principle  of  the  change  in  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  is  used  for  measuring  both  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  temperature  of  the 
flue  gas.  The  latter  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus  con- 
tinuously by  a  small  steam  aspirator.  Between  the  two 
apertures,  or  in  other  words  in  the  chamber  c,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  absorbed  and  thus  the  volume  of  the  gas  be- 
tween the  apertures  is  reduced  by  an  amount  which 
depends  upon  the  percentage  of  CO2  present.  Any  re- 
duction of  the  volume  of  the  gas  between  these  apertures 
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increases  the  vacuum  and  these  changes  are  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed,  which  enables 
the  suction  or  partial  vacuum  formed  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  indicating  and  recording  percentages  of  the 
dioxide  in  flue  gases.  As  this  same  principle  and  similar 
apparatus  can  be  used  to  measure  teinperature  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  two  machines  in  one  and  give  a  highly  ef- 
ficient meter.  In  measuring  the  temperature  the  change  in 
vacuum  is  secured  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature between  the  two  apertures.  One  of  these  is 
in  a  nickel  tube  placed  in  the  flue  or  other  part  of  the 
furnace  while  the  other  is  maintained  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature by  the  exhaust  steam. 

The  indicating  instruments  are  simply  properly  cali- 
brated columns  which  are  supplied  for  installation  at  the 
machine  proper  and  also  for  the  front  of 
the  boiler.  The  latter  are  found  to  be  use- 
ful since  reference  can  be  continuously 
made  to  them,  while  the  recording  charts 
are  more  valuable  as  permanent  records 
from  which  average  results  obtained  with 
different  kinds  of  coal,  different  grate  areas 
and  different  drafts  can  be  determined. 
The  recording  instrument  can  be  placed 
anywhere  and  any  number  of  them  can  be 
employed  without  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  the  instrument  as  all  they  do  is  to 
record  the  partial  vacuum  or  the   suction. 

The  appearance  of  a  combined  instru- 
ment of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which 
is  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  meters  in- 
stalled in  the  plant  of  the  Robert  Gair 
Company,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  In  this  in- 
stallation the  two  indicating  columns  for 
the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  and  for 
the  temperatures  can  be  seen  at  the  front 
of  the  instrument  proper,  while  the  re- 
cording gauges  are  mounted  at  the  left  and  the  right  of 
the  board  respectively. 

*--¥ 

The  Angle  Steel  Tool  Truck 

The  tool  truck  shown  in  the  illustration  is  designed  by 
its  builder,  the  Angle  Steel  Tool  Company,  Otsego,  Mich., 
with  the  purpose  that  it  may  be  rolled  from  one  part  of  a 
shop  to  another,  from  operator  to  operator  and  from  ma- 
chine to  machine.  It  is  especially  useful  in  such  work  as 
assembling  machinery  when  many  small  pafts  such  as 
castings,  bolts,  nuts,  screws  and  tools  are  required. 

The  truck  is-  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  employed 
for  special  purposes  by  the  use  of  di.ferent  units  of  gal- 


A  Steel  of  Great  Torsional  Strength 

The  steel  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  in  the  form 
of  set  screws  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  Harrington, 
Robinson  &  Co,  178  High  street,  Boston,  Mass.  The' 
process  was  developed  Ijy  H.  E.  Mack,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  firm's  steel  department.  It  is  a  uniform,  homogeneous 
product,  made  in  crucibles,  and  supplied  in  the  bar,  forg- 
ing or  casting.  In  the  bar  form  it  is  as  free-cutting  as 
soft  annealed,  high-grade  tool  steel.  For  forging  and 
welding  it  occupies  a  place  midway  between  soft  O.20 
carbon  steel  and  0.40  carbon  steel,  low  in  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

The  manufacturers  have  thus  far  specialized  with  this 
steel  in  a  new  set  screw,  knowa  as  the  Mac-It.     Its  pecu- 


.■\  Steel  of  Great  Torsional  Strength — Tests  Made  with  Set  Screws 


liarity  is  an  extraordinary  torsional  strength.  The  head 
of  a  ^j-in.  13-thread  screw  passed  through  two  complete 
revolutions  before  breaking  with  1000  ft.  lb.  applied  on 
the  lever  of  the  testing  machine.  Breaking  at  the  end  of 
two  revolutions,  the  screw  was  found  to  have  a  core  so 
soft  that  it  could  be  drilled  with  a  Xo.  20  drill.  In  another 
test,  using  a  J-^-in.  tap,  the  indicator  of  the  testing  machine 
showed  K  h.  p.  at  the  moment  of  breaking. 

The  results  of  an  exceptional  test  are  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. .\  piece  of  cold  rolled  steel,  1%  in.  thick,  was 
drilled  and  tapped,  leaving  'yi  in.  at  the  bottom.  The 
screw  was  then  introduced,  and  when  it  had  reached  the 
bottom,  a  4  ft.  leverage  was  appHed  at  its  head,  driving 
it  completely  through  the  solid  metal  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  end  of  the  screw  did  not  upset  or  mush  up.  In 
the  other  illustration  the  screw  on  leaving  the  bottom  of 
the  thread  had  received  three  turns  and  was  stopped 
purposely,  a  close  scrutiny  showing  that  the  bottom  ex- 
tended a  little. 

Manufacturing  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  in  prog- 
ress but  a  short  time.  However,  upward  of  20,000  of  the 
screws  have  been  tested  in  nearly  300  different  places,  ai.d 
as  a  result  the  makers'  contention  is  that  a  ^-in.  screw 
cannot  be  twisted  off  with  a  15-in.  wrench.  It  is  believed 
that  a  large  field  of  usefulness  exists  for  this  screw,  the 
experience  being  that  manufacturing  plants,  and  machine 
shops  in  particular,  are  eager  to  secure  a  set  screw  which 
is  practically  unbreakable.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  these 
screws  in  stock  in  standard  sizes  ana  to  manufacture  spe- 
cial threads  to  order. 


The  Lake  Superior  Iron  &  Chemical  Company  has 
added  another  stack  to  its  inacti\-e  list  of  blast  furnaces. 
This  one  is  the  furnace  at  Elk  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  yards  at 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  unsold  charcoal  iron. 
During  the  shutdown  extensive  repairs  will  be  made. 
Other  furnaces  of  the  company  not  now  producing  iron  are 
those  at  Manistique,  Newberry  and  Chocolay,  Mich. 


The  .\ngie   Steel  Tool   Company's  Tool   Truck. 


vanized  sheet  steel  trays  in  desired  depths  and  required 
weights.  The  trays  are  removable  and  interchangeable. 
The  frame  is  of  high-carbon  angle  steel,  braced  with  flat 
steel  bars.  The  caster  is  of  special  design,  made  to  fit 
perfectly,  riveted  fast  to  the  foot  of  the  truck  and  mounted 
with  heavy  roller  bearings.  The  size  of  the  machine  as 
illustrated  is  31  x  31  in.  square  and  36  in.  high. 


The  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Company,  9  Church  street, 
Xew  York  City,  has  brought  out  a  new  product  known  as 
the  Rockland  roofing.  Its  pliability  and  its  w-aterproof 
qrality  have  long  life,  and  the  material  can  be  laid  in 
extremes  of  weather  when  the  usual  tendency  is  to  cause 
roofing  to  become  brittle  and  crack.  It  is  made  from 
asphalt,  mineral  surfaced.  It  is  manufactured  in  rolls 
36  in.  wide,  which  would  cover  100  ?q.  ft  of  surface,  ex- 
clusive  of   laps. 
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Air-Cooled  Choke  Coils 


For  protecting  transformers  and  other  electrical  ap- 
paratus from  tlie  disastrous  effects  resulting  from  the 
transmission  line  being  struck  by  lightning,  choke  coils 
are  connected  in  series  with  the  line  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  transformers.  Local  con- 
ditions frequently  make  it  necessary  to  mount  them  either 
upright,  horizontally  or  in  an  inverted  position.  On  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  for  frequently  inverting  these  coils 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  developed  a  new  choke  coil  known  as 
the  type  Di  air-cooled  coil,  which  can  be  mounted  so  that 
the  insulating  coil  supports  are  pendant  or  the  coil  rests 
upon  the   supports   as  illustrated. 

The  coil  proper  consists  of  an  aluminum  rod  of  a 
diameter  large  enough  to  carry  200  amperes  safely,  which 


The  Type  D.  I.  Air-Cooled  Choke  Coil  Made  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.   Company,    East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

is  bent  into  a  helix  approximately  15  in.  in  diameter  and 
containing  about  30  turns  and  reinforced  by  bracing 
clamps  to  give  the  helix  the  necessary  mechanical  strength. 
Two  insulating  columns  made  up  of  porcelain  insulators, 
which  are  interchangeable  except  for  the  end  pieces, 
support  the  coil,  the  number  of  insulators  used  in  any 
column  being  dependent  upon  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  in 
which  the  coil  is  to  be  mounted.  These  columns  are  sup- 
ported on'  substantial  cast-iron  blocks  fixed  on  wooden 
bases  and  can  be  removed  and  inverted  by  taking  out  four 
bolts.  This  arrangement  enables  the  coil  to  be  mounted 
in  the  most  convenient  position  for  wiring  on  either  the 
floor  or  the  wall  or  the  ceiling.  For  upright  mounting  on 
the  floor  the  parts  are  arranged  as  illustrated,  while  for 
inverted  mounting  the  position  of  the  columns  is  reversed 
and  the  base  is  attached  to  the  ceiling. 

The  coils  are  intended  primarily  to  protect  trans- 
formers and  for  that  reason  should  not  he  emploj'ed  in 
connection  with  generating  apparatus.  If  a  greater  re- 
actance is  required  in  connection  with  a  high-voltage  cir- 
cuit than  is  afforded  by  a  single  coil  this  can  be  secured  by 
connecting  two  or  more  coils  in  series. 
*  «  » 

The  Southern  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  opened  a 
warehouse  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  will  be  used  as  a  dis- 
tributing station  for  the  Mississippi  delta  district. 


Electric  Forge  Blowers 

A  recent  product  of  the  American  Blower  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  an  adaptation  of  its  Sirocco  blower  for 
use  as  an  electric  forge  blower,  the  power  being  secured 
from  an  ordinary  electric  light  outlet.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  an  electric  forge  blower  over  the  hand  blower 
include  economy  of  space  since  it  can  be  put  under  the 
forge  or  in  any  other  place  out  of  the  way,  starting  or 
stopping  it  by  a  switch  placed  in  a  very  convenient  loca- 


Fig.  1. — The  Sirocco  Electric  Forge  Blower,  Made  by  the  American 
Blower  Company,    Detroit,   ^lich. 

tion  for  the  blacksmith  to  reach  from  the  forge  or  the 
anvil ;  the  production  of  a  strong  and  positive  blast,  build- 
ing the  fire  up  more  quickly  than  is  possible  with  a  hand 
bellows  or  hand  blower,  and  the  production  of  more  work 
in  the  same  amount  of  time.  Since  the  blower  requires 
no  attention  while  the  iron  is  heating,.,  other  work  can  be 
prepared  or  finished.  Fig.  i  shows  one  of  these  blowers 
installed  to  supply  the  blast  to  a  furnace,  while  Fig.  2 
illustrates  the  three  sizes  of  blowers  made. 

The  special  advantages  claimed  for  Sirocco  blowers  as 
compared  with  the  other  blowers  of  this  tj'pe  are  a  higher  ■ 
mechanical  efficiency,  quiet  running,  larger  volume  of  air, 
quicker  and  hotter  fires  and  smoother  operation.  The  use 
of  the-  Sirocco  turbine  type  wheel  reduces  the  amount  of 
current  consumed  to  practically  nothing  by  reason  of  its 
high  mechanical  efficiency.  This  wheel  is  screwed  to  the 
motor  shaft,  an  arrangement  which  reduces  the  number 
of  bearings  in  the  entire  machine  to  two,  and  in  addition 
there  are  no  belts,  levers,  gears,  pulleys,  cranks  or  springs 
used  in  this  construction. 

Three  sizes  of  blower  are  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
which  are  known  as  the  654,  9H  and  12^  in.  sizes  re- 
spectively.    The  smallest  one,  which  is  suitable  for  a  sin- 


Fig.   2. — The   Three   Sizes   of   Blower  Made. 

gle  light  fire,  consumes  less  than  half  the  current  required 
by  an  ordinary  electric  lamp  and  the  larger  ones  possess 
the  same  relative  efficiency.  The  largest  blower  is  capable 
of  caring  for  five  fires. 

*  »  » 

Tests  of  malleable  iron  showing  a  notable  reduction 
in  area  in  connection  with  the  tensile  strength  are  re- 
ported by  the  Ohio  Malleable  Iron  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  A  test  made  at  the  Detroit  Testing  Laboratory 
showed  an  elastic  limit  of  37,195  lb.,  a  tensile  strength 
of  53,283  lb.,  an  elongation  of  15.62  per  cent,  and  a 
reduction  of  area  of  21.38  per  cent.  A  test  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Testing  Laboratory  show-ed  an  elastic  limit  of 
34.750  lb.,  a  tensile  strength  of  54,340  lb.,  an  elongation 
of  18  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  in  area  of  21. i  per  cent 
A  test  made  by  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  gave  an  elastic 
limit  of  41,195  lb.,  a  tensile  strength  of  52,940  lb.,  an 
elongation  of  17  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  in  area  of  25.63 
per  cent. 
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The  Cause  of  the  Shelling  of  Wheel  Tires 

Stahl  und  Eisen  gives  a  short  report  by  Professor  O. 
Bauer  and  E.  Wetzel  from  the  Royal  Testing  Laboratories 
in  Grosz  Lichterfelde,  entitled  "Injuries  to  Tender  Wheel 
Tires  through  Strong  Local  Cold  Work,"  the  subject  being 
a  tire  that  showed  bad  scaling  or  shelling.  It  was  submitted 
for  examination  to  see  if  the  cause  of  the  shelling  was  due 
to  un-uniformly  hard  material  or  to  blowholes. 

A  piece  was  cut  from  the  position  marked  C  in  the  dia- 
gram Fig.  I.  It  was  heated  to  a  very  dull  red  heat  and 
straightened.  Test  pieces  were  cut  for  physical  tests  in  the 
places  marked  i  and  2.  When  tested  they  gave  perfectly 
satisfactory  results. 

Other  pieces  were  then  cut  right  across  the  tire  at  A 
and  B,  and  were  polished  and  etched  with  copper  ammo- 
nium chloride.  They  were  entirely  free  from  segregation, 
large  slag  inclusions,  hollow  places  or  blow  holes.  Large 
and  small  cracks  could  be  seen  where  the  shelling  had 
taken  place.  The  pieces  were  again  polished  and  etched 
with  I  per  cent.  HCl  solution  in  alcohol,  for  microscopic 
investigation.  The  structure  shows  ferrite  and  pearlite, 
with  the  former  slightly  in  excess;  and  near  the  shelling 
the  constituents  are  stretched  and  bent  partly  parallel  to 
the  tread  of  the  tire,  and  partly  in  other  directions.  It 
shows  clearly  the  influence  of  very  strong  cold  working. 

Hardness  tests  were  made  w-ith  a  hardened  steel  ball 
pressed  into  the  surface  to  a  standard  depth.  The  locations 
of  the  tests  are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  the  hardness  num- 
ber being  put  inside  the  small  circles.  In  each  case  the 
metal  near  the  tread  of  the  tire  is  harder  than  the  remain- 
der. To  determine  whether  this  was  due  to  the  material  or 
to  its  treatment,  pieces  A4,  AS,  B4,  and  BS  were  heated  to 
800°  C.  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  tested  again. 
The  results  were : 


A4 
A8 


137 
137 


B4 
B8 


139 
135 


These  show  no  appreciable  difference,  the  material  near 
the  tread  being  of  the  same  hardness  as  the  material  fur- 
ther removed.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows : 

1.  Based  on  the  physical  tests,  the  material  is  fully  up 
to  the  specifications. 
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2.  The  shelling  is  not  due  to  blowholes  or  other  defects 
of  the  material.  Where  the  tire  shows  shelling  the  ma- 
terial shows  the  effect  of  very  strong  work  either  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  or  well  below  the  annealing  tempera- 
ture,  such   as  strong  local   shocks,  e.xcessive   braking,   etc. 


m 


Fig.    I. — The    Cause   of   the    Shelling   of   Wheel    Tires.      Diagram 
Showing    Sections    Used    in    the    Tests. 

Through  such  strong  local  cold  w'ork  small  cracks  are  pro- 
duced. 

3.  The  ball  tests  show  that  the  influence  of  the  cold 
work  extended  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  caused  an  in- 
crease in  hardness.  c.  b.  w. 


The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Worlds 


The  Baldw'in  Locomotive  Works,  recently  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  new  company  that 
will  succeed  the  old  Baldwin  Locomotive  W^orks,  Philadel- 
phia, the  name  being  thus  preserved.  The  new  company 
has  $20,000,000  authorized  and  outstanding  7  per  cent,  cu- 
mulative preferred  stock  with  full  voting  power  and  $20,- 
000,000  authorized  and  outstanding  common  stock,  making 
a  total  capital  stock  of  $40,000,000.  The  preferred  stock  is 
redeemable,  but  only  as  a  whole,  at  $125  per  share  and  ac- 
crued dividends.  This  stock  can  be  increased  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  holders  of  majority  of  the  preferred  shares 
outstanding  at  the  date  of  any  increase.  The  officers  of  the 
new  company  are  as  follows :  President,  Alba  B.  Johnson ; 
vice-president,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain;  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  William  L.  Austin ;  directors,  the  fore- 
going and  William  Burnham,  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  T.  DeWitt 
Cuyler,  Roland  L.  Taylor,  E.  C.  Converse,  Samuel  Mc- 
Roberts,  Charles  D.  Norton,  Otis  H.  Cutler  and  Fran- 
cis M.  Weld. 

President  Johnson  states  that  officers  and  managers  of 
the  former  company  take  for  investment  $5,900,000  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  new  company.  They  hold  also  a 
majority  of  the  common  stock  in  the  new  company,  and 
are  to  continue  to  manage  the  business.  As  audited,  com- 
bined profits  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  old 
company,  after  expenses,  charges,  taxes,  depreciation  and 
sinking  fund,  were  $2,706,280  for  1910,  and  the  average 
annual  combined  net  profits  for  the  last  ten  years  were 
$2,528,633.  Application  is  to  be  made  to  list  the  preferred 
stock  on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchanges. 


The  Homestead  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  appointed  Frederick  K.  Blanchard,  422  River  street, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  its  representative  in  Albany  and  Troy  and 
vicinity.  He  will  have  quite  a  stock  of  Homestead  valves 
on  hand,  thus  being  prepared  to  furnish  them  on  short 
notice. 


Diagrams    Showing    Position    of    Hardness    Tests    and    Degrees    of 
Hardness  in   Section  of  Wheel  Tire. 


The  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company,  Frost- 
burg,  Md.,  has  completed  an  addition  which  increases  its 
tile  capacity  2000  per  day  and  has  under  construction 
several  minor  improvements.  The  Savage  Mountain 
roof  brick  is  now  widely  known.  The  plant  has  been  in 
the  Gorsuch  family  for  over  47  years.  Chas.  C.  Gorsuch 
is  president  and  John  A.  Caldwell  is  treasurer  and  man- 
ager. 


./ 
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The  Garrigus  Surface  Grinder  A  Handy  Hydraulic  Press 


The  surface  grinding  machine  shown  in  the  ilUistration 
is  known  as  the  Bristol  No.  i,  style  A,  built  by  the  C.  G. 
Garrigus  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Bristol,  Conn.  It  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  dies  for  presses  and 
stamps,  and  for  other  similar  work.  The  bearings  consti- 
tute a  special  feature,  consisting  of  slip  bronze  sleeves, 
adjustable,  J-s  '"•  in  diameter,  and  self-lubricating  and  dust 
proof.  On  the  bottom  of  the  surface  table  is  cast  a  shank, 
which  is  threaded,  permitting  a  fine  adjustment  by  means 
of  a  bronze  screw  nut  and  a  hand  w^heel  located  directly 
beneath  the  center  of  the  abrasive  wheel.  A  check  nut  is 
provided  to  take  up  the  wear,  so  that  the  table  cannot 
work  down  under  the  cut.  The  table  is  also  adjustable 
up  and  down  on  the  column  and  is  counter-weighted.  A 
tool  rest  is  provided   for  the  other  wheel. 

The  table  is  8  by  15  in.,  and  the  maximum  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  the  fop  of  the  table  is  17 


The   Bristol    No.    1.    Style    A    Surface    Grinder.   Built   by    the    C.   G. 
Garrigus  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Bristol,   Conn. 

in.  The  spindle  is  made  to  take  abrasive  wheels  8  in.  in 
diameter  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  iJ4  >n.  The  driv- 
ing pulley  is  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  3-in.  face,  and  the 
tight  and  loose  pulleys  of  the  counter  shaft  are  of  6-in. 
diameter.  The  spindle  is  intended  to  run  at  2000  r.p.m., 
the  speed  of  the  counter  shaft  being  500  r.p.m.  The 
height  of  the  machine  is  3  ft.  4  in. 


Rumors  that  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company 
is  making  plans  for  building  a  large  coke  plant  at  Ali- 
quippa.  Pa.,  are  officially  denied.  No  plans  are  under 
way  at  present  for  any  further  extensions  there.  The  four 
blast  furnaces  and  the  Talbot  open-hearth  furnaces  are 
completed  and  read\'  to  run  and  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  conditions  in  the  steel  trade  improve. 


A  5  per  cent,  nickel  steel  is  hardest  magnetically  when 
quenched  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  900  deg.  C.  (1650 
deg.  F.),  according  to  Dr.  E.  Colver-Glauert  and  Dr. 
S.  Hilpert  of  Berlin,  Germany,  in  a  paper  before  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  on  "The  Magnetic  Properties  of  Some 
Nickel  Steels."  Quenching  from  higher  temperature  re- 
sults in  a  softer  material. 


A  new  type  01  small  hydraulic  press  has  been  recently 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Watson-Slillman  Company, 
190  Fulton  street,  New  York  City.  Although  especially  in- 
tended for  crushing  specimens  of  common  building  ma- 
terial in  the  laboratory,  it  can  nevertheless  be  used  in  the 
machine  shop  for  a  large  number  of  purposes.  Some  of 
,  the  applications  of  the  press  are  for  press  fitting  small 
parts  and  applying  a  high  pressure  to  small  articles  to  be 
bent,  straightened  or  flattened. 

This  press  has  been  brought  out  to  fill  the  demand  for 
a  small  press  which  could  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
expensive  and  cumbersome  compression  machine  for  use 
on  construction  work,  in  machine  shops  and  material  test- 
ing laboratories.  For  press  fitting  of  a  delicate  nature  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  operator  should  know  the 
amount  of  pressure  that  is  being  applied.  If  one  man  were 
to  do  all  the  w-ork  of  a  certain  nature  which  came  into  a 
shop  it  would,  of  course,  be  satisfactory  to  depend  upon  his 
sense  of  touch,  but  w^here  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  work 
among  several  operators  some  more  accurate  means  of 
measuring  the  pressure  must  be  devised,  since  it  is  difficult 
for  one  person  to  communicate  to  another  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  it  is  also  natural  for  an  operator  to  watch  the  gauge  of 
the  press.    In  the  cement  and  concrete  field  the  press  will 
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A    Small    Hydraulic    Press,    Built  by   the   Watson-Stillman    Company, 
New    York    City. 

enable  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  test  the  material 
employed  in  compression,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  do 
away  with  a  number  of  failures  of  concrete  buildings. 

The  construction  of  the  press  is  rigid  and  compact,  the 
material  and  the  workmanship  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
operation  of  the  press  is  quick  and  easy  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  ram  is  facilitated  by  the  lever  and  the  con- 
necting rod  at  the  left.  Where  only  light  pressures  are 
required  the  handle  of  the  extension  lever  socket  at  the 
right  will  operate  the  pump  easily,  and  by  applying  the 
extension  lever  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  pressure  of  30 
tons.  The  platens  are  8  in.  square,  the  distance  between 
them  w-hen  opened  to  their  maximum  is  8  in.,  and  the 
movement  of  the  ram  is  4  in.  The  overall  bight  of  the 
press  is  27  in.  and  the  base  measures  12  x  16  in.  A  steel 
forging  which  is  machined  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  reser- 
voir is  used  for  the  main  cylinder  and  the  pump  cylinder 
is  of  bronze. 


A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company  will  be  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
July  25,  to  vote  on  a  proposed  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  new  stock  will 
be  7  per  cent  preferred,  with  dividends  payable  quarterly; 
w-ill  have  no  voting  power  and  is  redeemable  after  1921 
at  105  and  any  arrearages  in  dividend.  A  large  part  of  the 
new  capital  will  be  used  in  building  an  open-hearth  steel 
plant  and  finishing  mills.  Work  on  the  open-hearth  plant 
will  probably  be  started  about  September. 


Mattie  furnace  of  the  Girard  Iron  Company  at  Girard, 
Ohio,  was  blown  out  last  week  for  refairs. 
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Potassium  Chromate  as  Metal  Protection  Agent 


Potassium  bichromate  as  a  material  to  prevent  the  cor- 
rosion of  metals  was  referred  to  at  length  in  a  joint  paper 
by  J.  Newton  Friend  and  Joseph  H.  Brown,  both  of  Dar- 
lington, England,  on  "The  Action  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
Single  and  Mixed  Electrolytes  upon  Iron"  read  before  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  For  tanks  kept  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  holding  liquids  containing  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  salts,  not  necessarily  common  salt,  of  course,  an 
addition  of  about  I  lb.  of  bichromate  to  10,000  lb.  or  to 
1200  gal.  will,  it  is  asserted,  exert  a  marked  retarding  action 
upon  corrosion.  If  the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  salts 
is  small,  the  bichromate. may  with  advantage  be  increased 
to  about  10  lb.  per  1200  gal.  With  boihng  solutions,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  while  the  presence  of  the  iirst  men- 
tioned proportion  of  bichromate  is  powerful  in  retarding 
corrosive  action  of  the  metal,  a  proportion  ten  times  greater 
is  far  less  beneficial  and  under  some  conditions  may  en- 
hance the  corrosive  action  of  the  liquid.  Herein  lies  the 
objection  to  the  use  of  bichromate  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  regulating  the  concentration  of  the  salt  to  the 
nicety  desirable  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency. 

Owing  to  the  small  quantities  of  bichromate  useful  in 
retarding  corrosion,  the  author  suggests  that  better  results 
might  be  expected  if  a  chromate  were  used  instead.  It 
appears  that  too  much  chromate  cannot  be  added,  as  by  in- 
creasing its  concentration,  even  up  to  saturation,  no  ill 
effects  are  produced,  but  rather  the  tendency  to  corrode  is 
reduced  still  more.  Finally,  the  experiments  showed  that 
the  addition  of  about  8  or  9  lb.  of  the  chromate  salt  per 
1000  gal.  of  water  exerts  a  marked  retarding  effect  upon 
corrosion,  and  that  a  further  increase  in  the  concentration 
of  the  salt  is  even  more  beneficial  in  the  presence  of  small 
amounts  of  the  chloride,  an  excellent  protection  being  se- 
cured w-ith  about  80  or  90  lb.  per  1000  gal. 


New  Publications 


Electric  Railway  Dictionary. — Compiled  by  Rodney 
Hitt,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Electric  Railway  Association.  Bound  in 
leather.  Size,  9x12  in.;  292  pages.  1987  illustrations. 
Price,  $5.00  net.  Published  by  the  McGraw  Publishing 
Company,  239  \\'est  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City. 
Every  industry  has  a  technical  language  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  the  terms  and  names  of  apparatus  used  cannot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  standard  dictionaries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  electric  railway  apparatus,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  creation  of  much  confusion  in 
ordering  parts  from  manufacturers  and  in  interpreting 
communications  between  railway  companies.  The  com- 
pilation of  this  book  was  imdertaken  as  a  step  toward 
the  standardization  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  electric 
railway  car  construction,  and  the  plan  adopted  was  to 
define  the  location  and  purpose  of  a  part  in  one  section 
of  the  book  and  refer  to  an  illustration  of  it  in  another 
part.  In  this  way  the  definitions  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, with  numerous  cross  references,  and  a  logical  ar- 
rangement of  illustrations  is  made  possible.  If  a  part  has 
more  than  one  name  commonly  applied  to  it  the  preferred 
name  is  defined  and  the  other  names  are  given  in  their 
proper  places  with  a  cross  reference  to  the  preferred  one. 
The  illustrations  are  grouped  together  so  that  a  logical 
arrangement  is  secured,  the  various  types  of  cars  being 
given,  first  commencing  with  small  city  cars  and  including 
large  city  cars,  interurban  passenger,  combination  and 
special  cars,  elevated  and  subway  cars,  snow  sweepers 
and  plows  and  sprinklers.  This  is  followed  by  illustrations 
of  car  body  framing  and  details  including  small  hardware 
parts,  registers,  seats,  brakes,  lights,  track  scrapers,  etc. 
The  various  types  of  trucks  and  their  details  are  next 
given,  with  different  types  of  motors  and  control  apparatus 
succeeding  them.  Space  is  then  given  to  miscellaneous 
electrical  equipment  and  the  various  types  of  trolleys 
and  trolley  bases,  together  with  two  pages  of  engineering 
association  standards,  and  this  completes  the  second  part 
of  the  work.  As  an  aid  in  ordering  parts  from  the  en- 
gravings the  manufacturer's  name  has  been  added  below 
the  title  of  each  one. 


Monoplanes  and  Biplanes,  By  Grover  Cleveland  Loenig. 
Bound   in  cloth.     Size,  6x8^4   in.;   pages,  340;   illustra- 
tions, 278.    Price,  $2.50  net.     Published  by  Munn  &  Co., 
Inc.,  361   Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  progress  of  aviation  has  led  to  a  demand   for  a 
book  giving  a  practical  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  in 
producing  this  work  the  author  has  made  it  his  endeavor 
to  present  the  subject  of  the  aeroplane  in  a  manner  that  is 
at   once    intelligible   and   of   interest  to   the   average   man 
as  well  as  of  value  to  the  student.    After  a  brief  historical 
introduction,   in   which   the  work  of   the   pioneers   in   this 
subject  is  pointed  out,  the  design  of  aeroplanes  is  taken 
up.     The  theory  of  aerodynamics   is  presented   as   simply 
and  completely  as  possible,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
are  fully  explained  and  emphasized.     A  complete  example 
of  the  design  of  a  machine  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  and  should  prove  of  value  to  those  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  construction  of  aeroplanes. 

Monoplanes  and  biplanes  in  their  forms  are  then  con- 
sidered, and  detailed  descriptions  of  virtually  all  the  pres- 
ent successful  types  are  given,  supplemented  by  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  which 
enables  a  graphic  comparison  to  be  made  easily.  The 
leading  types  are  compared  and  discussed  in  the  last  part 
of  the  book  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results  of 
actual  practice,  which  enable  lines  of  probable  future  de- 
velopment to  be  pointed  out.  In  this  section  the  causes 
of  the  numerous  tragic,  and  in  many  cases  avoidable, 
accidents,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  detriments 
to  the  progress  of  aviation,  are  pointed  out  and,  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  meagre  knowledge  available,  means 
for  their  prevention  are  given.  The  final  chapter  deals 
with  a  variable  surface  aeroplane,  a  development  that  the 
author  believes  will  be  the  next  great  step  forward  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  art. 

Heusler  Alloys. — ^"Magnetic  Properties  of  Heusler 
Alloys"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  bulletin  issued  by  the 
engineering  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  work  was  conducted  by  Edward  B.  Stephenson, 
and  presents  a  complete  description  of  experimental  meth- 
ods followed  in  the  investigation  of  certain  copper-man- 
ganese-aluminum alloys.  The  particular  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  a  relation  between  the  magnetic  prop- 
erties of  the  alloys,  the  chemical  composition,  and  the 
molecular  structure  under  heat  treatment.  While  the 
facts  established  are  limited  in  their  significance,  the 
means  adopted  for  the  control  and  measurements  of  tem- 
perature up  to  1000  deg.  C,  the  methods  of  thermal  anal- 
ysis as  an  aid  to  chemical  analysis  in  the  study  of  allo- 
tropic  forms  of  the  alloy  and  the  methods  used  in  devel- 
oping the  photomicrographic  portion  of  the  investigation 
are  valuable.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  director  of  the  university  experimental 
station,  Urbana,  111. 

Metric  System  Tables.— The  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
of  which  S.  W.  Stratton  is  director,  has  issued  the  third 
edition  of  its  "Tables  of  Equivalents  of  the  United  States 
Customary  and  ^Metric  Weights  and  Measures."  This 
is  a  publication  of  50  pages,  each  gx  12  in.,  giving  a  large 
number  of  tables  of  equivalents,  which  are  exceedingly 
convenient  for  ready  reference.  The  equivalents  have 
been  carried  out  to  the  fifth  decimal  place  and  have  been 
calculated  up  to  1000  units.  Another  publication  of  the 
same  bureau,  comprising  16  pages,  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  having  been  prepared  to  answer 
some  of  the  more  simple  questions  addressed  to  the  bu- 
reau  regarding  the  basis  of  the  system  and  its  use. 

The  Apollo  Metal  Calendar. — The  Apollo  perpetual 
metal  calendar  issued  by  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  latter  part  of  1910,  proved 
very  useful,  meeting  with  such  a  demand  that  the  initial 
supply  was  quickly  exhausted.  As  many  orders  were  re- 
ceived which  the  company  could  not  fill,  it  decided  to  order 
a  second  lot,  and  the  unfilled  requests  are  now  being  cared 
for.  An  application  from  any  user  of  sheets  or  tin  plates 
in  any  form  addressed  to  the  company's  advertising  depart- 
ment. Imperial  Power  Building,  Pittsburgh,  will  secure 
one.  The  calendars  are  intended  for  wall  use. 
The  base  is  14  in.  x  20  in.  galvanized  material,  suit- 
ably stamped  in  colors,  and  contains  a  holder  which  sup- 
ports movable  japanned  sheets  for  the  months  and  days 
of  the  year. 
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The  Townsend  High-Speed  Drill  Press 

The  high-speed  drilHng  machine  illustrated  herewith  is 
designed  by  its  builder,  the  H.  P.  Townsend  Mfg.  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  a  manufacturing  tool.  The  character- 
istic feature  is  the  substitution  of  a  treadle  for  the  hand 
lever,  an  arrangement  which  leaves  the  operator  free  to 
handle  the  work.  No  jig  is  necessary,  as  a  lever  handle 
can  be  substituted,  the  hands  being  available  to  operate  it. 
The  foot  on  the  treadle  is  at  ease,  permitting  sensitiveness 
of  touch  as  in  the  hand  lever  machine.  Owing  to  the 
facility  in  handling  work  it  is  estimated  that  3/16-in.  holes 
can  be  drilled  through  brass  or  bronze  14  'n.  thick  at  the 
rate  of  50  a  minute. 

Instead  of  ball  bearings  a  long  cast  iron  bearing  is  em- 
ployed, treated  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  secret  process 


The    Townsend    Manufacturing     Drilling    ISIachine. 

which  impregnates  the  metal  with  graphite  to  a  depth  of 
o.oi  in.  With  this,  it  is  claimed,  a  new  machine  will  run  10 
hours  without  heating  at  the  rate  of  3000  r.p.m.  with  one 
oiling. 

The  hole  for  the  spindle  and  the  table  plunger  are  bored 
in  line,  and  the  table  may  be  swung  up  in  the  center  rest 
of  a  lathe  and  accurately  faced  oflf  at  any  time.  The  sim- 
ple belt  tightening  device  is  accessible  from  the  front  of 
the  machine,  so  that  changes  of  speed  may  be  quickly 
made.  The  four  speeds  ure  in  the  ratio  of  975,  1250,  1700 
and  2375. 

The  adjustment  of  the  table  is  secured  by  a  stop  collar 
underneath  the  bed.  In  addition  a  micrometer  adjustment 
is   provided.    Several  heads   may  be  set  in   a   row   and  a 


weight  feed  applied  for  deep  drilling  operations  where 
enough  time  is  occupied  to  enable  the  operator  to  feed 
more  than  one  machine.    The  specifications  follow ; 

Size  chuck ^  in . 

Greatest  distanceHjed  to  chuck 6^   in. 

Table     raises 1J4  in. 

Table    adjusts 4  in. 

Spindle    adjusts 3  in. 

Depth  of  throat 4  in . 

Table  size 6X8  in. 

Tight  and  loose  pulleys SX1J4  in. 

Driving    pulley 12in. 

Speed  of  countershaft 575  r.p.m. 

Floor  space • 12X24  in. 

Weight,    crated,    complete 240  lbs. 

♦-•-• 

Interesting    Application    of   a    Barnes    Tapping 
Machine 

The  accompanying  illustration  presents  an  interesting 
job  of  machine  tapping  with  two  20-in.  all  geared  tapping 
machines.  The  pieces  being  tapped  are  pressed  steel  grease 
cups,  an  example  of  blind  hole  tapping  by  the  inverted  pro- 
cess ;  that  is,  the  spindle  is  fitted  with  a  Garvin  pneumatic 
chuck  which  automatically  grips  and  releases  the  caps 
without  stopping  the  spindle.  The  work  is  then  revolved 
down  on  the  tap,  which  is  held  in  a  Colburn  floating  tap 
holder  in  a  special  cup  type  table.    Oil  is  forced  up  through 


Tapping  Grease   Cups   in   a   Barnes   Drill. 

the  center  of  the  tap  as  shown  in  the  machine  at  the  left 
and  serves  a  double  purpose  in  forcing  out  the  chips  so 
that  they  may  be  free  to  fall. 

These  machines  are  built  in  20-  and  24-in.  sizes  by  the 
Barnes  Drill  Company,  Rockford,  111.,  and  follow  the  gen- 
eral design  and  specifications  of  this  company's  standard 
all  geared  drills.  In  fact,  the  tapping  machine  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  friction  clutch  gears  and  positive  power 
feeds  to  make  a  drilling  and  tapping  machine.  The  friction 
clutch  gears  give  a  reverse  speed  1^  to  i.  They  are  located 
at  the  driving  end  of  the  machine  rather  than  on  the  spin- 
dle. 

The  automatic  reversing  mechanism  which  is  especially 
desirable  for  depth  tapping  is  controlled  v.-ith  a  trip  so  set 
as  to  automatically  reverse  the  spindle  at  the  desired  point, 
backing  out  the  tap  at  increased  speed.  The  shifting  lever 
may  also  be  set  so  that  when  tripped  automatically  or  by 
hand,  it  will  return  to  a  neutral  position,  thus  stopping  the 
spindle  instead  of  reversing. 

Four  direct  geared  speeds  and  four  back  geared  speeds, 
or  eight  changes  in  all,  are  available  on  this  tool.  The  20- 
in.  machine  will  drive  a  1 54 -in-  standard  tap  in  cast  iron 
without  back  gears,  and  the  24-in.  will  handle  up  to  2-in. 
pipe  taps. 
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A  new  line  of  drum  type  controllers  has  been  recently 
developed  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  These  are  designed  for  use  with  direct- 
current  reversible  motors  operating  heavy  machinery  such 
as  ladle,  foundry  and  transfer  cranes,  ore  unloaders  and 
bridges,  car  dumpers  and  other  apparatus  found  in  steel 
mills,  although  they  are  also  adapted  for  use  where  fre- 
quent starting  and  stopping  is  required,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  types  of  hoisting  machinery.  Figs.  I  and  2, 
which  are  exterior  and  interior  views,  respectively,  of 
the  controller  used  with  30  to  50-hp.  motors,  show  the 
general  construction  of  the  line. 

The  principal  features  claimed  for  these  new  controll- 
ers are  an  ease  of  operation  which  permits  the  operator 
to  feel  all  points  of  control,  an  even  distribution  of  the 
magnetic  flux,  providing  an  effective  blowout  on  each 
finger  and  segment,  a  hinged  pole  piece,  increased  accessi- 
bility to  all  parts,  the 
use  of  arc  deflectors 
and  shields  to  prevent 
the  burning  of  the  fin- 
ger board  and  the 
jumping  of  the  arc 
from  one  finger  to  an- 
other, a  new  design  of 
non-stubbing  fingers 
and  a  large  number  of 
resistance  steps,  to- 
gether with  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  cir- 
cuits in  the  controller. 
The  cast-iron  enclosing 
shell  is  weather-proof, 
and  both  the  controller 
head  and  cover  are  re- 
movable. The  copper 
segments  are  mounted 
on  a  rotating  cylinder, 
and  a  finger  board  car- 
ries a  number  of  fin- 
gers for  making  and 
breaking  the  circuits 
supplying  the  current 
to  the  motor  armature 
for  rotation  in  either 
direction  and  to  pro- 
duce smooth  and  easy 
acceleration  by    cutting 

out  the  starting  resistance  in  a  large  number  of  steps.  The 
tips  of  the  segments  and  also  the  fingers  are  renewable, 
and  the  entire  finger  board  can  be  taken  out  without  re- 
moving the  rotating  cylinder  upon  which  the  segments  that 
the  fingers  rub  against  are  mounted.     , 


These  controllers  are  made  in  four  sizes,  having  capaci- 
ties of  so,  100,  200  and  400  amperes,  the  last  having  two 
fingers  for  each  segment  instead  of  one.  The  number 
of  speeds  available  in  each  direction  with  these  con- 
trollers are  six  for  the  lowest,  seven  for  the  second  size 
and  nine  for  the  last  two.  The  standard  line  of  appa- 
ratus includes  controllers  for  iio  and  220  and  500-volt 
direct-current  motors.  A  part  of  this  new  line  are  full 
reversing  and  dynamic  lowering  types  of  controllers. 
Vv  here  a  controller  of  the  latter  class  is  used  it  is  stated 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  control  the  speed  of  a 
descending  load  by  varying  the  amount  of  resistance  in 
the  armature  circuit  so  that  its  downward  movement  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  eye. 


New  Magnetic  Separator 


i^ 


For    separating   the   magnetic    material    from    mixture 
containing   both    magnetic   and   non-magnetic   matter   the 


A   New  Type  of  Magnetic   Separator  for   Coal,  Rock  and  Ore, 

.Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Built  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.   Company. 


Fig.    1. — E.\terior    View.     '  Fig.    2. — Interior    View. 

Two  Views  of  a  New  Direct-Current   Controller  for   Steel  Mill   Ma- 
chinery,  Built  by  the  Cutler-Hammer   Mfg.   Company, 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  de- 
veloped a  new  type  of  magnetic  pulley  or  separator.  The 
machine  is  especially  designed  for  handling  coal,  rock,  ore, 
etc.,  where  it  is  essential  that  no  large  pieces  of  steel  or 
iron  enter  the  crusher.  Other  applications  are  the  removal 
of  iron  shot  from  molding  sand,  separating  magnetic  ores 
and  other  work  erf  a  similar  nature. 

The  magnetic  pulley  consists  of  alternate  coils  and  steel 
disks  concentric  with  the  shaft,  the  latter  being  keyed 
tliereto  and  supporting  the  steel  spool  foundations  of  the 
former  by  dowels.  All  of  the  coils  are  inclosed  and  pro- 
tected by  a  cylindrical  brass  coil  shield,  which  bears  tightly 
with  each  of  the  two  adjacent  pole  pieces!  Carbon  brushes 
leld  on  a  pair  of  slip  rings  by  self-adjustable  holders  pro- 
vide the  necessary  current  for  the  coils. 

The  material  to  be  separated  is  fed  by  a  hopper  to  the 
conveyor  belt  running  over  the  pulley.  As  the  material 
passes  over  the  pulley  the  magnetic  matter  is  drawn  toward 
the  face,  clinging  to  the  belt  until  'the  latter  reaches  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  pulley  on  the  lower  side.  Here 
it  is  snapped  off  into  a  chute  or  other  conveyor  which  is 
installed  to  receive  it.  The  non-magnetic  material  is 
projected  for  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of  the  pulley, 
thus  giving  a  clean  separation,  and  if  desired  this  can  also 
be  conveyed  away. 

The  standard  pulleys  have  but  one  diameter,  namely,  12 
in.,  but  are  built  in  lengths  ranging  from  16  to  36  in.  The 
capacities  range  from  1340  to  3000  cu.  ft.  per  hour  and 
the  current  consumption  from  325  to  750  watts.  Any  direct 
current  voltage  up  to  250  will  operate  the  separator  satis- 
factorily. If  desired  pulleys  having  a  diameter  larger  than 
12  in.  can  be  built  to  fill  the  requirements  of  special  instal- 
lations. 
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Iinteriniaftioinial  Hanrester  Tractor  Works 

Design  of  a  Large  Plant  at  Chicago  for  Making  Gas  Power  Farming  Machinery^l^Special 

Machinery  and  Unusual  Power  Arrangements 


Five  j-ears  ago,  when  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany began  to  build  gas  tractors  at  its  Milwaukee  Works, 
the  commercial  demand  for  gas  power  farming  machinery 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  but  little  was  known  of  this  power 
for  farm  use.  Now  this  company  has  under  construction 
and  in  partial  operation  in  Chicago  a  plant  that  will  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  this  type  of  trac- 
tor. Ground  was  broken  in  1909  and  the  progress  of  build- 
ing is  in  accordance  with  a  construction  schedule  which 
provides  for  completion  in  1916.  During  the  past  six  months 
the  first  sections  of  the  forge  and  machine  shops  have  been 
in  operation  on  a  capacity  schedule  of  six  tractors  per  day. 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  buildings  and  equipment 
this  plant  is  representative  of  the  most  progressive  types 
and  already  involves  an  expenditure  of  over  a  million 
dollars. 


the  forge  shop.  The  work  under  construction  and  to  be 
completed  in  191 1  includes  an  additional  240  ft.  of  the  ma- 
chine shop  and  260  ft.  of  the  forge  shop  bringing  the  length 
of  each  up  to  500  ft.  The  steel  framework  of  the  machine 
shop  addition  is  now  erected  and  the  machine  equipment 
decided  upon.  The  building  of  the  foundry  is  scheduled  for 
1912.  The  necessity  for  crowding  into  the  portion  of  the 
plant  now  built  all  of  the  operations  involved  in  the  com- 
plete construction  of  a  tractor  at  present  prevents  the  segre- 
gation of  the  several  departments  to  the  extent  that  will  be 
possible  later. 

The  ground  plan  shows  the  railroad  spur  which  tra- 
verses the  areaway  between  the  machine  and  forge  shops. 
This  track  is  depressed  between  ground-level  loading  and 
unloading  platforms  and  is  spanned  by  a  12-ton  yard  crane. 
Material  is  brought  to  the  end  of  the  spur,  and  there  is  un- 


J*'ig.    1. — Ground  Plan   of  Tractor  Works  at   Chicago,    International  Harvester  Company;  Completed  lliiildings  Are  Shown  in  Full  Lines. 


The  Tractor  \\'orks  site  adjoins  the  malleable  foundry 
of  the  McCormick  \\'orks  in  Chicago.  The  plant  as  now 
projected  is  indicated  in  the  layout,  Fig.  I.  The  essential 
units  comprise  a  forge  shop,  machine  shop,  assembliiig 
building  and  foundry.  The  first  three  buildings  will  parallel 
one  another  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  with  a  40-ft. 
areaway  between  each  building.  Each  of  these  buildings 
will  be  760  ft.  long  by  120  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  similar  in 
the  material  and  character  of  their  construction.  The  foun- 
dry is  to  be  erected  to  the  north  of  the  other  buildings  and 
at  right  angles  to  them.  The  relative  location  of  the  foun- 
dry as  planned,  with  reference  to  the  machine  shop  and 
general  direction  of  the  castings  through  the  finishing 
process,  is  not  so  logical  perhaps  as  it  is  expedient  in  the 
light  of  other  previously  existing  considerations.  The  foun- 
dry will  be  120  x  4-|0  ft. 

This  article  will  confine  itself  to  that  portion  of  the 
shops  and  equipment  now  built  and  installed.  This  com- 
prises the  first  260  ft.  of  the  machine  shop  and  240  ft.  of 


loaded  either  into  the  stockroom  or  directly  into  the  south 
end  of  the  machine  shop,  if  it  be  parts  for  machining.  At 
this  end,  where  the  raw  material  enters,  the  arrangement  of 
machines,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  provides  for  the  grouping 
of  the  heavy  tools.  Set  across  the  main  bay  are  two  Gray 
planers,  one  42  x  42  x  16  ft.,  the  other  48  x  48  x  10  ft.,  and 
a  special  Ingersoll  duplex  milling  machine. 

Along  the  columns,  as  also  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are  six  Niles 
boring  mills,  five  of  them  60  in.  and  one  51  in.  and  five  36 
in.  Bullard  vertical  lathes.  .^11  of  these  tools  are  independ- 
ently motor  driven.  The  Gray  planers  are  primarily  in- 
tended to  handle  the  overflow  from  the  milling  machine 
which  was  designed  especially  for  machining  the  engine 
crank  cases.  These  housings  require  facing  on  top,  bottom 
and  four  sides.  For  these  operations,  these  four-head 
planers,  with  their  large  opening  between  housings,  can  be 
used  very  advantageously. 

The  special  duplex  milling  machine  built  by  the  Inger- 
soll   Milling    Machine    Company,    Rockford,    111.,    is    illus- 
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trated  in  Fig.  3,  and 
merits  description  in 
some  detail.  The  tabic 
has  a  working  surfac- 
36  in,  X  10  ft.  It  is  :i 
si.x-spindie  machine, 
four  upper  spindles  be- 
ing carried  in  two  rigid 
saddles,  while  the  low- 
er or  auxiliary  spindK->. 
are  carried  in  special 
sliding  saddles  having 
a  vertical  adjustment 
of  about  8  in.  The 
four  main  spindles  arc 
7  in.  diameter,  the 
other  two  3%  in.  The 
quills  for  the  main 
spindles  are  12  in.  in 
diameter  and  have  Jo- 
in, independent  hori- 
/■ontal  adjustment.  The 
lower  quills  have  a 
horizontal  movement  of 

6  in.  All-steel  gears 
20  in.  diameter,  3  in. 
pitch  and  4  in.  face 
drive  the  two  main 
spindles  and  are 
equipped  with  clutches 
for  throwing  in  and 
out  of  rotation.  The 
saddles  may  be  bolted 
together  by  a  tie  plate 
for  gang  milling  as  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  4  and 
are  equipped  with 
power  travel  up  and 
down.  The  cutters 
used  vary  in  size  from 

7  in.  up  to  20  in.  The 
cutters  in  the  two  cen 
ter  spindles  are  18  in. 
in  diameter  and  have 
faces  6  in.  wide.  They  cut  on  both  sides  and  face.  The 
arbor  mills  shown  in  Fig.  4  are  7  in.  in  diameter  and  9  in. 
of  face,  and  are  of  the  IngersoU  inserted-tooth  slab  milling 
cutter  type.  The  entire  machine  weighs  about  51,000  lb. 
and  is  driven  by  a  35-hp.  variable  speed  motor. 


Milling  Machine   for  Finishing  Crank   Cases. 

Two  operations  are  required  for  the  complete  milling 
of  the  crank  cases.  The  first  consists  of  milling  the  top  and 
side  pads.  Seven  cutters  are  used  for  this  operation,  the 
largest  being  20  in.  in  diameter.  A  cut  of  5^  in.  of  stock 
is  made  and   12  bases  can  be  machined  in  ten  hours.    For 


Fig.   2. — View  of   Machine    Shop   Main   Floor,    Looking  Toward    Heavy    Tool   Section  at   Which   End   the    Work   Enters  the   Shop. 
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fig.  4. — Vie.v  of  Spindles,   Quills  and  Cutters  of  the   Special   Inger- 
soll    Milling    Machine. 

the  second  operation,  the  housing  is  turned  around  at  right 
angles  and  four  cutters  are  used,  the  largest  of  which  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  this  operation  about  Ji  in.  of 
stock  is  removed  and  in  10  hr.  fourteen  housings  can  be 
finished. 

On  the  60-in.  boring  mills  flie  flywheels  and  differential 
gears  are  turned  and  bored.  The  mills  are  set  far  enough 
into  the  middle  bay  so  that  the  pieces  to  be  machined  can 
be  handled  on  and  off  of  the  mill  tables  with  the  crane. 
The  51-in.  mill  is  to  be  used  for  boring  the  engine  cylin- 
ders. The  BuUard  vertical  turret  lathes  are  very  flexible 
and  adaptable  for  a  variety  of  boring  and  turning  opera- 
tions on  the  smaller  band  and  gear  wheels.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  columns  from  this  group,  in  the  side  bay, 
are  arranged  the  group  of  milling  machines  which  include 
six  Cincinnati  milling  machines,  one  No.  3  high-power 
plain  miller,  one  No.  3  vertical  high-power,  three  No.  4 
high-power  plain  millers  and  one  No.  5  machine.  With  the 
exception  of  one  keycutting  operation,  for  which  a  24-in. 
Gould  &  Eberhardt  shaper  is  now  being  used,  no  shaper 
or  small  planer  tools  are  included  in  the  shop  equipment. 
The  machining  of  connecting  rods,  bearing  brackets  and 
boxes,  housing  doors  and  similar  is  done  entirely  on  the 
milling  machines.  Practically  all  of  the  work  is  machined 
in  jigs,  and  by  using  two  and  three  cutters  nearly  all  of  the 
jobs  are  finished  in  one  or  two  operations.. 

Two  No.  2  Cincinnati-Bickford  5-ft.  radial  drills,  new 
type  improved,  and  one  36-in.  Bickford  plain  radial  to- 
gether with  a  No.  I  Baker  Bros,  high-speed  drill,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  miscellaneous  drilling.  Most  of  the  template 
drilling,  as  for  the  crank  cases  and  gear  spiders,  is  done 
on  a  Bausch  horizontal  multiple-spindle  drill.  The  open- 
ings in  the  crank  cases  for  bearings  and  cylinders  are  ma- 
chined at  present  on  a  Lucas  horizontal  boring  mill,  but  a 
special  horizontal  four-spindle  machine  is  under  construc- 
tion with  which  it  will  be  possible  to  finish  all  four  open- 
ings in  the  crank  case  at  one  setting.  The  pistons,  crank 
shafts,  countershafts,  and  gear  blanks  are  among  the 
pieces  handled  on  the  heavier  lathes,  which  group  includes 
two  28-in.  Pond  Turret  lathes,  a  21-in.  Gisholt,  a  78-in. 
heavy  duty  Le  Blond,  a  heavy  duty  American  lathe,  and  a 
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Fig. 


5. — IngcrsoU    Horizontal    Spindle    Slab    Milling    Machine, 
Special  V'crtical  Spindle  Attachment  for  Key  Seating. 
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36-in.  X  i6-ft.  Lodge  &  Shipley  patent  head  high-speed  en- 
gine lathe. 

The  slotting  and  tooth  cutting  of  the  differential  and 
driving  gears  is  handled  in  a  group  of  machines,  including 
a  15-18-in.  Dill  adjustable-head  motor-driven  slotter,  a 
Lapointe  Machine  Tool  Company  broaching  and  keyseat- 
ing  machine,  and  two  Gould  &  Eberhardt  new  type  64-in. 
X  20-in.  steel  motor  gear  cutter,  motor  driven.  The  finish- 
ing of  the  heavier  engine  parts  is  close  to  the  nortli  end  of 
the  east  side  bay,  and  here  the  engines  are  assembled  ready 
for  test. 

The  gallery  of  the  machine  shop  extends  across  the 
south  end  and  along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  south  end  is  located  the  toolroom.  It  combines 
the  machine  equipment  for  the  upkeep  of  the  shop  tools 
as  well  as  the  tool  supplies.  The  west  gallery,  a  view  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  wide  enough  for  a  row  of 
benches  along  the  windows,  a  line  of  drill  presses  and  mis- 
cellaneous small  tools  down  the  center  and  another  row  of 
benches  alo'^fcthe  gallery  railing.  The  north  end  of  this 
gallery  is  degRed  to  bench  work  for  fitting  and  assembling 
the  engine  ^Rts,  such  as  the  governors,  connecting-rod 
boxes,  piston*  valves  and  other  parts. 

The  east  ^llery,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  given  over  to  lathe 
work  suitabl^or  Jones  &  Lamson  and  Bardons  &  Oliver 
type  machin^'Thts  group  also  includes  a  Cleveland  auto- 
matic machine,  and  two  Landis  bolt  cutters,  motor  driven. 
.\t  four  points  the^loor  of  the  gallery  projects  out  under 
the  crane  providing  6-ft.  landing  platforms,  and  thus  allow- 
ing the  gallery  floor  to  be  included  in  the  crane  service. 
In  addition  an  electric  elevator  is  available  for  handling 
materials. 

The  shop  tools  are  electrically  driven  throughout  with 
alternating  cufrent  motors.  The  larger  tools  are  each  indi- 
vidually drivej^,  while  in  the  side  bays  and  galleries  some 
of  the  smalle^machines  are  grouped  under  belt  drive  from 
a  common  niSfcr.  The  line  shafting  is  equipped  throughout 
with  Hj'att  dWer  bearings. 

The  steel ^  be  worked  up  in  the  forge  shop  is  received 
from  the  lo£MBig  platform  into  the  west  side  of  the  build- 
ing at  a  point  where  it  can  be  convenientlj-  moved  to  the 
heavy  cutting  and  pumping  machinery  in  the  center  of  the 
building.  The  heaviest  pieces  are  for  the  steel  tires.  These 
pieces  are  24  in.  wide  x  Yi  in.  thick,  reinforced  on  both 
edges  by  a  strip  ij/j  x  }4  in-,  and  are  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  rolling  up  into  circles  ~Z,  in.  outside  diameter  for 
the  front  wheel,  and  40  in.  outside  diameter  for  the  rear. 
Before  rolling  the  tires  are  punched  in  a  Cleveland  Punch 
&  Shear  Works  Company's  multiple  punch.  This  machine 
has  a  triple  housing,  spaced  100  in.  within  the  outer 
housing,  and  has  a  12-in.  depth  of  throw.  The  stroke  of 
the  plunger  is  2j^  in.  and  eccentric  bearings  are  provided 
together  with  a  mechanism  for  simultaneous  operation,  so 
that  the  stroke  may  be  adjusted  up  to  and  including  one 
inch.  The  machine  weighs  approximately  75.000  lb!  and 
appears  in  the  view  of  the  forge  shop,  Fig.  8.  The  tires  are 
rolled  in  a  Bertsch  tire  roller,  the  rolls  of  which  are  7  in. 
in  diameter  and  36  in.  long. 

The  structural  shapes  for  the  tractor  frame  are  received 
cut  to  length.  They  Jre  punched  in  the  forge  shop,  heated 
in  a  Rockwell  bulldozer  furnace  and  shaped  to  an  0-G 
curve,  in  a  bulldozer  operated  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
wheel  spokes  are  riveted  into  tlie  tire,  cold,  on  a  special 
hydraulic  spoke  riveter  built  by  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. For  these  two  operations  a  hydraulic  accumulator 
and  pump  yielding  1500  lb.  pressure  per  square  inch  is  in- 
stalled. 

The  healing  furnaces  are  Rockwell  oil  type  of  various 
sizes.  The  oil  supply  is  maintained  in  tanks  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  10,500  gal.,  and  the  tanks  are  buried  at  some 
distance  from  the  shop.  The  oil  is  pumped  under  a  pres- 
sure of  from  7  to  10  lb.  The  air  for  the  heating  furnaces 
is  supplied  from  a  500-cu.  ft.  Root  blower  under  a  pressure 
of  2  to  5  lb.  In  accordance  with  Underwriters'  require- 
ments, the  blower  is  connected  up  so  that,  when  it  is  shut 
off.  the  oil  pumps  at  the  distant  pump  house  are  also  auto- 
matically shut  down. 

The  assembling  of  the  tractor  chassis,  the  testing  of  the 
engine,  and  the  mounting  on  the  trucks  occupy  the  north 
end  of  the  building  in  both  bays.  In  connection  with  the 
tractors,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  holes  are  drilled 
while  the  material  is  in  the  shop  except  those  in  the  frame 
through  which  the  engine  housing  is  bolted  on.  These 
holes  are  drilled  with  an  air  drill  with  the  engine  in  place. 
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The  compressed  air  for  drilling  and  chipping  is  sup- 
plied from  a  500-cu.  ft.  Ingersoll-Rand  duplex  compressor 
equipped  with  regulator  and  driven  by  a  squirrel  cage  type 
General  Electric  motor.  The  compressed  air  is  also  used 
for  blowing  the  artesian  well  from  which  drinking  water 
is  obtained.  The  well  is  1560  ft.  deep,  delivers  220  gal.  per 
minute,  and  requires  95  lb.  pressure  to  start. 

Great  care  is  given  to  the  testing  of  the  engines.  Twelve 
testing  blocks  are  installed,  six  in  each  bay.  Between  each 
pair  of  test  blocks  is  a  50-kw.  generator,  to  which  the  en- 
gine on  either  block  can  be  belted  during  the  test.  Each 
of  the  si.x  motors  is  supplied  with  a  switchboard  panel, 
connecting  the  generator  output  with  a  power  system  of 
the  plant.  Inasmuch  as  the  test  involves  one  day's  run, 
light,  and  two  with  a  load,  before  the  engine  is  mounted 
on  the  tractor,  it  is  possible  by  connecting  up  with  these 
generators,  to  supply  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  current. 
.\  difficulty  arose,  however,  in  that  this  current  being  in- 
termittent required  cutting  in  and  out  of  the  plant  power 


a  step-up  transformer  and  over  a  440-volt  line  to  the 
malleable  foundry.  Coincident  with  the  building  of  the 
Tractor  Works,  a  plan  was  evolved  whereby  the  waste 
heat  from  the  furnaces  of  the  foundry,  which  at  that  time 
was  going  direct  to  the  stack  and  being  lost,  could  be  di- 
verted through  waste  heat  boilers  and  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  additional  power.  Six  400-hp.  Wickes  vertical  tube 
boilers  were  installed  to  take  care  of  an  equal  number  of 
14-ton  furnaces.  From  the  boilers,  sufficient  steam  can  be 
developed  at  150  lb.  pressure  to  yield  from  1500  to  1600  kw., 
depending  upon  the  number  of  furnaces  working.  For  the 
generation  of  this  current  there  are  installed  at  present 
two  turbo-generator  sets,  each  of  1000  kw.  maximum  ca- 
pacity. The  Tractor  Works,  as  a  result,  has  four  available 
sources  of  power — the  Sanitary  District,  the  malleable 
foundry  waste  heat  plant,  the  wood  mill  shavings  fuel 
plant,  and  the  engine  testing  station.  For  plant  distribution 
all  of  this  current  is,  finally,  three-phase,  60  cycle,  and  440 
volts. 


Fig.   6. — View   of   West   Gallery   of  Machine  Shop,   Where   Light  Machine   Work,   Bench   \\'ork  and  Assembling  of  Small   Parts  are   Handled. 


circuit.  Conditions  at  the  same  time  did  not  permit  this 
test  station  to  be  connected  in  parallel  with  the  other 
sources  of  power.  To  meet  the  situation  a  special  double- 
throw  circuit-breaker  switch  was  devised  and  installed  by 
means  of  which  a  testing  station  generator  plant  could  be 
cut  in  so  quickly  as  to  avoid  losing  the  speed  of  the  motors 
on  the  line.  The  engines,  rated  at  45  hp.,  are  also  subjected 
to  a  brake  test  up  to  about  80  hp.  After  the  engine  is 
mounted  and  the  tractor  assembled  in  running  order  it  is 
again  tested  under  actual  operating  conditions. 

For  its  power,  the  Tractor  Works  is  tied  in  with  the 
power  system  which  supplies  the  McCormick  Reaper 
Works,  wood  mills,  and  malleable  foundry.  The  McCor- 
mick plant  uses  under  contract  a  certain  quantity  of  power 
from  the  Sanitary  District  sub-station  (Chicago  Drainage 
Canal),  delivered  to  the  Reaper  Works,  where  it  is  stepped 
down  from  20,000  to  440  volts.  From  the  Reaper  Works 
a  portion  of  the  current  is  carried  over  on  a  440-volt  line 
to  the  wood  mills.  Here  it  is  augmented  by  current  gene- 
rated from  a  750-kw.  Allis-Chalmers  turbo-generator,  and 
two  engine-driven  units  of  2000  kw.  maximum  capacity,  the 
steam  for  which  is  developed  by  the  burning  of  wood 
shavings.   This  combined  source  of  power  delivers  through 


The  construction  of  the  building  for  the  factory  work 
has  been  planned  to  conform  in  as  great  detail  as  possible 
with  the  requirements  of  machine  shop  and  forge  shop 
practice.  The  various  building  features  also  have  been  con- 
trived to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  in  ventilation,  sani- 
tation, and  maintenance.  The  machine  shop  is  designed 
with  a  60-ft.  center  bay  and  30-ft.  side  bays.  The  center 
bay  has  a  north  light  saw-tooth  roof  construction,  of  eco- 
nomical and  substantial  design.  The  bay  is  spanned  by  a 
i2-ft.  crane.  The  gutters  are  formed  with  Hy-rib  metal 
construction.  To  establish  drainage  from  the  center  of  the 
roof  toward  the  sides  of  the  building,  these  gutters  are 
filled  with  cinder  concrete  IJ4  in.  thick,  pitched  the  neces- 
sary amount.  Instead  of  down  spouts  a  continuous  con- 
crete trough  is  built  along  the  edge  of  the  roof,  into  which 
the  saw-tooth  gutters  drain.  This  gutter  is  also  a  cinder 
concrete  formation  reinforced  with  Hy-rib  construction 
and  lined  with  l6-oz.  copper  sheet.  The  heat  from  the 
building  serves  to  prevent  freezing  or  collection  of  snow 
in  these  gutters  during  the  winter  season. 

The  side  bays  of  the  machine  shop  are  high  enough  to 
permit  galleries  as  mentioned  above,  on  which  the.  light 
machine  work  is  done.   The  main  flpor  of  the  shop  is  laid 
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on  s  in.  of  concrete, 
moist-proofed,  with  tar 
wash  and  tar  paper. 
Sleepers  l^  x  6  in. 
are  laid  in  this  con- 
crete, and  on  these 
sleepers,  matched  pine 
flooring  i^  in.  is  laid 
with  a  %-in.  hardwood 
finish  above.  In  the 
galleries  a  similar  wood 
floor  has  been  found 
preferable  to  asphalt 
prepared  floors.  Thr 
window  lights  in  the 
present  building,  both 
in  the  saw-tooth  roof 
and  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, are  operated  by  the 
Pond  continuous  sys- 
tem furnished  by  the 
David  Luptou  &  Sons 
Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  new  ad- 
dition the  United  con- 
tinuous system  is  be- 
ing installed  by  the 
Trussed  Concrete  Steel 
Company,  Detroit.  The 
Pond  system  as  ap- 
plied to  the  roof  sashes 
controls  the  opening 
and  closing  across  the  entire  width  of  60  ft.  in  one  operation. 

Like  the  machine  shop,  the  forge  shop  is  entirely  steel 
construction,  but  with  a  different  roof  design  intended  for 
the  better  carrying  off  of  smoke  and  gases  arising  from 
furnaces  and  forges.  The  building  is  arranged  in  two  bays, 
each  60  ft.  wide,  with  a  12-ton  crane  in  each  bay.  The 
crane  runway  rail  is  32  ft.  above  the  floor,  which  permits 
one  assembled  tractor  being  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be 
carried  over  other  tractors  on  the  floor.  This  gives  con- 
siderable flexibility  to  the  erecting  floor.  The  roof  trusses 
of  this  building  are  noticeable  because  of  the  large  pitch 
of  the  roof.  This  slope  serves  a  double  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating smoke  pockets  under  the  eaves,  and  also  conform- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  a  tile  roof.  The  roof  of  the 
forge  shop  is  covered  by  a  cement  tile  made  by  the  Federal 
Tile  Company,  Chicago. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  of  both  machine  and 


Fig. 


Fig.   8. — \'iew   in    West   Bay   of   Forge 


-\"iew   of  East  Gallerj-  of  Machine   Shop  for  .Automatic,  Turret  and  Small  Lathe   Work. 

forge  shops  has  been  worked  out  with  great  care.  The  in- 
direct system  is  used  with  a  Garden  City  blower  installa- 
tion. In  the  machine  shop  a  fan  and  set  of  coils  are  located 
on  each  side,  and  the  hot  air  is  forced  through  under- 
ground pipes,  which  emerge  at  the  base  of  the  column  on 
either  side  of  the  center  bay,  and  discharge  the  hot  air 
upward  into  the  center  of  the  shop  from  a  point  near  the 
floor.  The  circulation  of  the  hot  air  is  upward  to  the  roof 
in  the  center  across  to  the  sides  under  the  eaves,  and  down 
through  openings  in  the  gallery  floor,  along  the  side  walls, 
returning  to  the  blower  suction.  In  the  forge  shop,  the 
system  of  heating  is  similar  except  that  the  direction  of 
circulation  is  reversed — the  air  arising  along  the  side  walls 
and  descending  in  the  center  of  the  shop.  In  warm  weather 
a  circulation  of  the  air  is  obtained  through  the  heating  ap- 
paratus, and  it  is  expected  that  the  direction  of  circulation 
in  the  forge  shops  will  aid  in  moving  the  smoke  up  to  the 

roof  monitor,  and  out 
through  the  ventilators. 
The  Tractor  Works  is 
heated  from  the  waste 
heat  plant  at  the  mal- 
leable foundry  of  the 
McCormick  Works,  a 
description  of  which  is 
given  in  connection 
with  the  power  fea- 
tures of  the  plant. 

Of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  forge 
shop  is  the  system  of 
floor  conduits  for  car- 
rying all  water,  gas, 
oil,  and  air  pipings. 
These  conduits,  which 
are  covered  by  cast- 
iron  floor  plates,  were 
laid  in  the  floor  during 
construction  at  inter- 
vals sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  make  all  de- 
sirable portions  of  the 
building  accessible.  The 
piping  at  that  time  re- 
quired was  laid  in  these 
conduits,  and  any  addi- 
tions to  the  piping  sys- 
tem can  thus  easily  be 
added  without,  fear  of 
Shop,  Where  Stock  is  Received  and  Heavy  Punching  and  Shearing  ^..-rVio^H  I'ntcrf^rpnrp 
Machinery  is  Located.  overneaa  mterterence. 
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The  offices  of  tlie  Tractor  Works,  the  engineering  de- 
partment, wood-working  shop,  and  stockroom  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  south  end  of  the  machine  shop  building.  As 
the  buildings  are  completed  this  arrangement  will  be 
changed,  affording  more  room  for  the  engineering  depart- 
ment and  the  storeroom.  The  stock  room  will  have  on  the 
one  side  an  entrance  from  the  railroad  track  between  the 
building,  and  on  the  other  side  from  a  team-loading  plat- 


A  New  Method  of  Making  Square  Tubing 

The  Heinle  Company,  metal-rolling  engineer  of  Crafton, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  furnishing  roll  designs  disclosing  a  new 
and  practical  method  for  reforming  cold  flat  steel  strip 
into  square  tube  sections.  The  reforming  of  the  flat  sheet 
into  a  square  tube  is  accomplished  in  three  roll  passes,  by 
the   rolls   exclusively,  and  without   the  use  of  a  mandrel. 

Heretofore  forming  of 
this  kind  has  been  con- 
fined to  pressing,  which 
is  prohibitive  to  long 
lengths  of  tube,  while 
rolling  permits  double 
lengths  and  longer. 

The  joint  of  the 
tube  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  side  wall, 
half  way  between  the 
corners,  and  can  be 
butted  or  slightly 
opened  as  required. 
The  joint  can  also  be 
located  off  the  center. 
On  account  of  the  light 
gauges  of  material,  elec- 
tric welding  or  brazing 
is  the  means  used  to 
close  the  joint. 

Cold  forming,  from 
1/32  in.  in  thickness 
for  the  smaller  tubes  to 
5/64  in.  in  thickness  for 
the  larger  tubes,  is 
practicable,  the  tubes 
running  in  regular  sizes 


fr 


IX 


in.    to    2    m. 


Fig.   9. — \'iew  in    East  Bay   of   Forge   Shop,   Showing   Hammer  ar.d  Heating  Furnace  Department. 

form.  The  stock  room  is  equipped  with  all  steel  adjustable 
shelves,  each  compartment  marked  with  the  name  and  size 
of  the  material  in  stock.  .Ml  of  the  locks  used  in  the  build- 
ing are  a  part  of  a  Yale  &  Towne  master-key  system.  This 
system  extends  not  only  to  the  doors  of  the  building  but 
'  also  to  the  steel  lockers  which  are  supplied  for  all  of  the 
workmen. 


square    outside    diame- 
ter. 

This  method  of  mak- 
ing light  tube  for  ag- 
ricultural, ornamental 
and  bedstead  fabrication  is  claimed  to  be  far  more  eco- 
ntnnical  than  squaring  round  seamless  tubing.  The  method 
of  rolling  can  also  be  used  for  forming  triangular,  hexa- 
gon and  rectangular  tubes  of  iron,  steel,  copper  and  brass. 


Steam-Hydraulic 


Forging    and 
Catalogue 


Bending    Press 


A  Universal  Chain  Oil  Feed 


The  Spencer  Wire  Company,  Worcester  and  Spencer, 
Mass.,  has  developed  a  universal  chain,  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  for  producing  a  circulation  of 
oil  in  large  bearings  in  manufacturing  plants.  The  chain 
cannot  kink  and  carries  a  large  flood  of  oil.     It  is  spliced 


UNIVERSAL     CHAIN 


OLD     STYLE  CHAIN 


The  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
issued  an  artistic  24-page  catalogue  of  steam-hydraulic 
quick-acting  forging  and  bending  presses.  These  presses 
are  built  exclusively  by  the  company  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  under  the  Haniel  &  Lueg  patents.  The 
system  adopted  in  their  design  has  a  number  of  important 
features,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  the  press  is  self 
containing;  that  is,  the  steam  and  hydraulic  cylinders  are 
directly  connected  to  each  other  and  the  water  in  the  press 
cylinder  does  not  have  to  be  forced  through  pipes  when 
the  press  is  in  operation.  This  allows  the  press  to  be 
operated  at  higher  speed  and  eliminates  high-pressure 
piping  between  the  intensifier  and  the  press.  A  decided 
advantage  is  gained  by  having  the  intensifier  directly  con- 
nected and  self-contained  instead  of  having  it  placed  on 
the  floor  near  the  press,  where  it  would  obstruct  the 
handling  of  material.  Sectional  views  are  given,  showing 
the  interior  construction,  while  illustrations  are  presented 
of  the  various  types  employed  for  special  purposes. 

It  is  conceded  that  forging  presses  are  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  steam  hammers  for  many  classes  of  work. 
The  steam-hydraulic  quick-acting  forging  press  has  there- 
fore been  adopted  by  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  whicli 
has  such  extensive  and  well-equipped  machine  shops  for 
handling  heavy  machinery  that  it  is  exceptionally  fitted  for 
undertaking  this  additional  class  of  work. 


The  Suencer  Wire  Company's  Universal  Chain  Oil   Feed. 

together  by  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  slipping  a  door 
key  on  a  split  ring,  no  rivets  being  necessary  nor  any  spe- 
cial coupling  link  or  bolt.  The  bearing  of  the  chain  on 
the  shaft  is  sufficient  to  insure  continuous  driving. 


The  Bettcher  Mfg.  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
added  a  line  of  chain  links  for  use  as  sprocket  chains 
for  agricultural  and  hoisting  work.  The  company  manu- 
factures washers,  riveting  burrs,  felloe  plates,  corrugated 
copper  gaskets,  metal  stampings,  etc. 
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An  Instance  of  Resourcefulness  and  Reliability  in 
Repairing  the  Prinzess  Irene 


Let  the  daily  newspapers  announce  a  "Trans-Atlantic 
Liner  Aground  in  Fog"  and  immediately  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public  is  arrested.  The  detailed  account  is 
eagerly  read,  and  each  succeeding  issue  of  the  papers  is  care- 


Castings   B  of   Stern   Frame. 

fully  scanned  for  news  of  the  progress  made  toward  tioal^ 
ing  the  ship.  But  with  the  publication  of  the  account  of  thi 
vessel's  release  general  interest  ceases,  and  the  matter  is 
given  very  little,  if  any,  further  space  in  the  daily  papers. 
But  then,  in  the  more  serious  cases,  the  real  work — 
that  of  getting  the  ship  again   in  condition   for  service — 


Casting  A  of  Stern  Frame. 


Tile  Prinzess  Irene  on  May  17:  Remaining    Portions    of     Broken     Frame    Cleared 
Away,  the  Rudder  and  Propellers  Unshipped  and  Ship  Ready  to 
Receive  the  New   Stern   Castings. 


Casting  C  of  Stern  Frame. 

is  just  beginning.  A  recent  instance  is  that 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Prinzess 
Irene,  which  went  aground  off  Fire  Island  on 
April  6.  The  record  made  in  repairing  the 
ship  is  too  remarkable  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Before  the  vessel  was  released  from  the 
bar  on  April  9  it  was  known  that  her  stern 
was  so  badly  damaged  that  an  entire  new 
frame  would  be  necessary.  This  meant  the 
construction  of  new  patterns,  the  production 
of  three  rather  large  castings  and,  of  course, 
the  virtual  rebuilding  of  the  entire  stern,  but 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company,  to  which  the  contract  for  repairs 
uas  awarded,  agreed  to  complete  the  work 
and  have  the  ship  ready  to  sail  from  New 
York  on  May  27.  As  the  ship  had  first  to  be 
taken  to  her  dock  at  Hoboken  before  she 
could  proceed  to  the  shipyard,  this  delivery 
could  be  made  possible  only  by  an  extra- 
ordinary record  in  the  production  of  the  cast- 
ings, and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Thurlow,  Pa.,  works  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  to  take  the  patterns  in  hand  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  and  to  ship  all 
three  castings  within  seventeen  days  there- 
after. 

The  Prinzess  Irene  reached  Newport  News 
at  noon  on  April  16,  went  into  the  drydock 
an  hour  and  half  later,  and  the  work  of  re- 
moving the  broken  frame  was  immediately 
begun,  as  certain  dimensions  had  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  old  castings  before  the  pat- 
terns for  the  new  ones  could  be  finished 
Following  the  removal  of  the  old  frame,  the 
patterns  of  the  new  one  were  rushed  to  com- 
pletion and  shipped  by  express.  Molding 
commenced  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  the 
plant  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  and 
subjoined  is  given  a  tabulated  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  shipping  weight 
of  each  casting. 
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Finished 

molding. 

Cast. 

Shipped. 

Weight. 

April  29 

May     1 

May  9 

30,520  lb. 

April  27 

April   29 

May  6 

23,540  lb. 

April  28 

April   30 

May  6 

19,110  lb. 

Molding  Record   of  the   Three   Large   Castings. 

Pattern 
Piece.  received. 

A April  25 

B April  25 

C April  25 

Total    73,170  1b. 

It  was  essential  from  a  shipbuilding  standpoint  that 
pieces  B  and  C  be  delivered  first  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
these  were  given  preference  over  piece  A  and  shipped  11 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  patterns.  Each  of  these  cast- 
ings was  subject  to  rigid  specifications  of  Germanischer 
Lloyds,  and  an  accompanying  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
physical  tests.     The  bending  test  is  especially  severe,  and 


Sulphur  in  the  Air  and  Metal  Corrosion 


\'essel   in   Dock    on    April    19    ^linus    Portion    of   the   Stern    Frame. 


the  two  I  X  I  3/16-in.  specimens  from  each  casting  sub- 
jected to  this  test  were  all  bent  through  an  angle  of  180 
deg.  over  a  l^-in.  radius  without  the  semblance  of  a  flaw. 


Physical    Characteristics    of    the    Castings. 


_.  Tensile 

i^'^i:^-  strength. 

A 66,380 

67,220 

B 69,380 

69,380 


70,880 
67.'«00 


Elongation 

in  4  in. 

26.50  per  cent. 

28.00  per  cent. 

29.00  per  cent. 
29.25  per  cent. 

25.00  per  cent. 
26.00  per  cent. 


Bending  bar 
1  X  1  3/16  in. 

180  deg. 

180  c 

180  deg. 
180  deg, 

180  deg, 
180  deg. 


The  first  casting  was  machined  and  placed  in  the  dock 
for  fitting  to  ship  on  May  18.  The  work  was  completed 
and  the  ship  left  the  dock  at  11  130  p.  ni.  May  24  and  sailed 
from  New  York  on  its  regular  schedule  at  11  a.  m.  May 
27,  having  lost  only  one  round  trip.  Among  the  passengers 
was  A.  I.  Findley,  editor  of  TJie  Iron  .-ige. 


Carlin  Contracts. — The  Thomas  Carlin's  Sons  Com- 
pany, Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  with  plant  on  the  North 
Side,  is  running  its  boiler  shop  on  a  contract  for  large 
melting  kettles,  steel  tanks  and  storage  bins  for  a  new- 
asphalt  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  60  rectangular  tanks  and  a 
number  of  cookers  for  a  preserving  company,  and  other 
general  contracts  as  follows :  One  25  hp.  hoist  and  der- 
rick for  yard  use  for  an  Eastern  steel  company ;  two 
latticed  steel  derricks  for  an  Eastern  contractor;  a  9-ft. 
dry  grinding  pan  for  a  foundry ;  a  No.  61  shear  to  cut 
2^  in.  square,  driven  by  a  W'estinghouse  motor,  for  ship- 
ment to  Baltimore;  small  shears  for  scrap  use,  mill  cast- 
ings, etc.  The  company  recently  shipped  a  medium-sized 
shear  to  the  Provincial  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Coburg, 
Canada,  and  is  now  building  for  the  same  company  a 
special  machine  for  straightening  rolled  sections. 


The  presence  of  sulphur  gas,  the  relation  of  sulphur  in 
the  atmosphere  and  other  considerations  having  an  effect 
on  the  corrosion  of  metals  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  Percy 
Longmuir.  The  author  listed  observations  made  in  regard 
to  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  in  the  rain  collected  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  the  basis  of  the  investigation  being  that  the 
rain  gives  in  general  terms  an  inde.x  of  the  atmosphere 
through  which  it  falls  though  the  results  are,  of  course, 
general  rather  than  particular. 

.^s  indicating  one  of  the  sources  of  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur in  the  atmos- 
phare,  the  paper  gave 
the  percentage  of  sul- 
phur found  in  the  soot 
in  kitchen  chimneys, 
locomotive  and  locomo- 
tive crane  chimneys  and 
general  house  chim- 
neys. In  the  soot  from 
ordinary  domestic 
grates,  the  sulphur  con- 
tents varied  from  2.26 
per  cent,  to  7.17  per 
cent.  Soot  from  loco- 
motive cranes  showed 
variations,  but  the  sul- 
phur contents  of  the 
soot  was  an  item 
which,  the  author  felt, 
could  not  be  ignored.. 

With  regard  to  the 
deposit  left  as  a  result 
of  corrosion,  the  ex- 
ample was  taken  of 
brass  corrosion  in 
which  the  deposit  con- 
tained 28.65  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  case  illu- 
minating gas  fumes 
were  absent.  Many- 
samples  of  ordinary- 
iron  rust  showed  that 
one  of  the  distinct  fea- 
tures was  an  appreci- 
ably high  content  of 
sulphur.  This  was  found  to  apply  only  to  rust  resulting 
from  atmospheric  action. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  author  was  to  study  the  con- 
fined atmosphere  where  coal  was  burnt,  like  the  interior  of 
railroad  tunnels.  Analyses  were  made  of  the  tunnel  air,  also 
of  the  water  coming  from  the  tunnels.  The  tunnels  all 
contained  sooty  deposits  on  the  side  walls,  and  a  sample 
gave  2.83  per  cent,  sulphur.  Corroded  deposits  from  the 
rails  in  the  tunnel  gave  2.89  and  3.68  per  cent. 

Brittleness  Developed  with  Rail  Corrosion 

The  evidence  of  chemical  change,  the  author  admitted, 
was  not  easily  found,  nor  w-as  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
brittleness  induced  in  steel  w-hen  subject  to  corrosive  action. 
Observations  and  tensile  tests  of  rails  used  in  tunnels  indi- 
cated that  they  become  seriously  embrittled,  and  the  effect 
is  intensified  in  damp  tunnels.  The  author  offered  no  hints 
on  how-  the  brittleness  progresses  into  the  interior  of  the 
rail,  and  stated  that  while  the  whole  of  the  results  show  the 
embrittling  effect,  no  two  samples  were  precisely  alike, 
and  he  was  unable  to  trace  any  regularity  in  the  order  of 
development  of  brittleness. 

♦-•-♦ 

The  Brown  &  Zortman  Machinery  Company,  whose 
warehouse  at  2545  Liberty  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was 
recently  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  has  removed  its  offices, 
and  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  machinery  to  2845 
Smallman  street,  where  it  has  secured  a  building  about 
100  X  100  ft.,  having  switching  connections  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  building  has  a  concrete  floor 
and  is  provided  with  galleries  for  storing  countershafts, 
pulleys,  etc.  The  company  is  now  handling  all  its  busi- 
ness from  the  new-  location,  and,  in  addition  to  other  lines, 
represents  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  the  Modern  Tool 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  builder  of  plain  and  universal 
grinders. 
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Modem  Steel  Products  Warehouse 

The  Plant  of  the  Charles  J.   Stevens  Company, 

Chicago,  Which  Includes  Hardening 

and  Annealing  Room 


An  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  equipment  of  the 
modern  warehouse  for  handling  tool  steel,  steel  tubes. 
wire  and  other  steel  products  is  afforded  in  the  new  struc- 
ture of  the  Charles  J.  Stevens  Company,  Monroe  and 
Jefferson  streets,  Chicago.  In  short,  the  following  is 
offered  as  describing  what  may  be  regarded  as  progressive 
ideas  in  warehousing,  storage  and  handling  of  steel. 


Part   of   Flat   Wire   and   Strip   .Steel   Storage. 


Pigeon    Hole    M^nn;;    uf    Drill    Rod    .Steul. 

tention.  For  the  convenience  of  customers  and  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  by  actual  trial  the  prop- 
erties of  the  steel  handled,  a  hardening,  annealing  and 
testing  equipment  is  installed.  The  furnaces  include  a 
large  Brown  &  Sharpe  case  hardening  and  annealing  unit. 
Electric    pyrometers    for    the    automatic    control    of    heat 


One  prominent  feature  is  the  extent  to 
which  tool  steel  and  cold  drawn  and  seamless 
steel  tubes  are  stored  in  horizontal  racks,  each 
size  in  a  separate  labeled  compartment  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  plan  of  standing  such 
material  on  end  along  the  wall.  The  arrange- 
ment allows  for  easy  handling  of  the  individ- 
ual piece  and  makes  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  stock  a  simple  matter. 

The  practice  has  also  been  adopted  of  sep- 
arating each  kind  of  material  for  shipment 
either  into  lar,ge  tonnage  quantities  or  in  small 
amounts  from  broken  packages.  For  small 
shipments  one  piece  may  be  taken  out  of  stock 
as  easily  as  a  dozen.  For  a  large  shipment 
the  material  is  kept  in  the  original  package 
from  the  mill  and  so  handled  direct  to  the 
customer.  By  this  general  method  of  classi- 
fication material  is  practically  at  hand  in  just 
the  shape  desired  by  the  customer  and  a  mini- 
mum time  is  required  for  shipment  and  de- 
livery. Machine  saws  are  installed  so  that 
steel  in  any  length  can  be  quickly  furnished. 

The  illustrations  showing  the  hardening  and 
annealing   room    are   deserving   of   special   at- 
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Cold    Drawn    Steel    Sture-l    111    Pigeon    Holes. 
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treatments  are  installed  and"  to  an  unusual  extent  for  the 
steel  warehouse  the  opportunity  is  presented  for  investi- 
gating the  qualities  of  a  given  material.  The  installation 
is  of  special  value,  especially  in  relation  to  tool  and  specal 
steels. 


Hill  Rail  Fastener  for  Steel  Ties 


'SKL, 

,  TH^ 

m^ 

Curnei"   in    Hardening  and   Annealing   Room. 

The  warehouse  provides  a  floor  area  of  about  50,000 
sq.  ft.,  but  the  company  also  operate  a  warehouse  in  which 
2500.  tons  of  steel  are  regularly  carried. 

The  company  began  operation  in  1896  and  is  the  out- 
growth of  Mr.  Stevens's  personal  connection  as  representa- 
tive of  the  West  Leechburg  Steel  Company,  the  Globe  Wire 
Company  and  the  R.  H.  Wolff  Company,  Ltd.,  now  the 
Washburn  Wire  Company.  The  incorporation  of  the  Chas. 
J.  Stevens  Company  took  place  in  1903.  and  the  additional 
connections  and  enlarged  field  of  operations  have  been 
developed  since  that  time,  so  that  now  the  company  is 
western  agent  for  the  following : 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia ; 
Hobson.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  England ;  Globe 


Another  View  of  Case  Hardening  Furnace. 

Wire  Company,  Ltd.,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. ;  West  Leechburg 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh ;  West  Penn  Steel  Company, 
Brackenridge,  Pa. ;  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company, 
Monessen,  Pa. ;  Washburn  Wire  Company,  New  York 
City,  and  Standard  Steel  Tube  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  great  transatlantic  liner  Olympic,  which  completed 
her  first  trip  to  New  York  June  21,  marks  an  enormous 
advance  in  steamship  tonnage.  The  registered  tonnage  is 
4S,ooo ;  length.  882  ft. ;  height  from  keel  to  boat  deck,  97  ft. ; 
height  of  the  funnels  above  the  casing.  72  ft.,  and  distance 
from  keel  to  funnel  tops,  157  ft.  There  are  11  steel  decks 
and  IS  watertight  compartments.  The  electrically  operated 
rudder  weiglis  100  tons,  the  anchors  22  tons,  and  each  line 
of  the  anchor  chain  links  175  lbs.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  rivets,  3,000,000  in  number,  weighing  in  all  1200  tons, 
was  required  in  her  construction.  The  ship  represents  an 
investment  of  $10,000,000. 


A  device  for  holding  rails  to  structural  steel  ties  of 
the  I-beam  type  was  patented  some  time  ago  by  W.  W. 
Hill  of  the  Duquesne  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  accompanying  illustration  has  been  prepared 
to  outline  briefly  the  features  of  the  fastening,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  description  coming  after  the  invention  has 
successfully  withstood  hard  service  in  the  Duquesne 
Works'  railroad  yards. 

The  device  consists  of  a  hollow  malleable  casting  filled 
with  wood,  into  which  an  ordinary  railway  spike  is  driven 
through  holes  in  the  top  flange  of  the  tie.  The  casting 
has  a  short  lug  on  the  bottom  which  goes  through  a  hole  in 
the  base  of  the  tie  and  holds  the  casting  in  exact  position 
for  receiving  the  spike.  This  hole  in  the  base  of  the  tie 
is  made  large  enough  to  allow  the  spike  to  be  driven 
straight  through  should  the  spike  head  break  off  in  driving. 
The  malleable  casting  has  a  wall  %  in.  thick  into  which  the 
wood  core  is  inserted. 

By  this  method  of  fastening  bolts,  clips  and  nut  locks 
are  eliminated,  and,  it  is  emphasized,  it  makes  track  laying 
and  rail  renewing  quicker  and  easier  than  with  any  other 
fastening  and  the  equal  ef  the  case  when  wood  ties  are 
used.  In  rail  renewing  the  spike  can  be  withdrawn  by 
using  the  ordinary  claw  bar  and  the  spike  hole  replugged 
as  with   all  wood  ties.     Practical  demonstration  has  been 


Hill    Rail    Fastener,    One    View    Showing    Wood    Center    Pierced    by 
Spike 

made  where  ten  rails  were  renewed  on  a  21  deg.  curve 
in  45  minutes.  The  same  spikes  were  used,  the  ballast 
not  being  disturbed.  The  soft  wood  tie  plug  was  the  only 
thing  needed. 

In  pulling  tests  it  was  found  that  with  the  wood  filled 
malleable  casting  it  required  4,900  lb.  to  pull  the  spike, 
and  by  replugging  and  redriving  the  spike  it  required  SSOO 
lb.,  exceeding  the  pull  required  with  the  best  white  oak 
tie.  In  street  railroad  work,  where  the  ties  are  embedded 
in  concrete,  the  device  is  particularly  well  suited,  it  not 
being  necessary  to  disturb  the  concrete  when  renewing  the 
rails  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  forms  of  fastenings. 

Over  7000  steel  ties  with  the  Hill  fastening  have  been 
installed  in  the  yards  of  the  Duquesne  Steel  Works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  some  on  21  deg. 
curves  and  all  under  very  heavy  traffic  conditions  of  over 
one  year's  service.  Mr.  Hill  considers  the  record  as  fully 
demonstrating  their  practicability.  In  track  construction 
it  is  found  that  the  track  can  be  shifted  and  lined  as  easily 
as  with  wood  ties,  not  being  stiff  or  unyielding.  It  is  held 
that  the  oak  tie  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  spike 
constitutes  the  ideal  track  and  the  closer  the  approach  to 
this  condition  the  nearer  the  ideal  condition. 

The  Hill  fastening,  it  is  stated,  is  very  simple  and  eco- 
nomical to  manufacturers,  each  casting  weghing  about  I  lb. 
and  the  entire  expense  per  tie,  including  the  spikes,  not 
exceeding  25  cents. 

■»  «  » 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  under  act 
of  Congress  to  examine  into  the  general  subject  of  the 
cost  of  the  handling  and  transportation  and  the  rates  of 
second-class  mail  matter  will  begin  its  sessions  in  the  court 
room  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Post  Office  Build- 
ing. New  York,  Tuesday,  July  18,  at  10  -.30  a.  m.  Those 
persons  and  organizations  desiring  to  be  heard  are  re- 
quested to  file  notices  of  their  appearance  with  Colly  W. 
Bell,  secretary  to  the  commission,  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  or  before  July  19. 
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Improvement  in  Feed  Water  Heating 

Details  of  the  Cookson  Heater 


Ordinarily  the  exhaust  steam  purified  by  the  oil  sepa- 
rator of  an  open  feed  water  heater  is  merely  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water.  In  such  case 
if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  heating  system 
from  fouling  or  to  use  the  condensation  from  a  hot  well 
or  receiver  a  second  separator  must  be  installed  in  the 
line.  To  remedy  this  condition  the  Bates  Machine  Com- 
pany, Joilet,  111.,  has  brought  out  a  new  type  of  the  Cook- 
son  cast  iron  feed  water  heater  which  is  equipped  with 
an  oil  separator  large  enough  to  purify  the  entire  ex- 
haust from  engines  and  boilers  having  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity that  the   heater  can   serve.     Figs,   i   and  2  are   ex- 


1.— E.\tcrior  of  the  Cokson  Htater  and  P'jrifier,   M;ide  by   the 
Bates   Machine  Company,   JoHet,   111. 


terior  and  interior  views  of  the  heater  respectively,  while 
Fig.  3  is  a  diagramatic  cross-section  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  heater  operates. 

This  heater  is  made  with  a  cut-out  valve  in  the  sepa- 
rator which  enables  the  former  to  be  cut  out  for  clean- 
ing without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  functions  of 
the  oil  separator.  It  also  is  provided  with  exhaust  inlet 
and  outlet  connections  which  are  located  in  a  direct  line, 
an  arrangement  that  permits  the  heater  to  be  inserted  in 
a  vertical  exhaust  line  with  no  disturbance  other  than  the 
removal  of  a  short  length  of  pipe  to  accommodate  the 
separator.  This  construction  greately  reduces  complica- 
tions in  piping,  valves  and  fittings  and  also  in  the  labor 
of  installing.  Where  all  the  exhaust  comes  through  one 
large  pipe  to  a  number  of  heaters,  as  in  the  case  in  many 
plants,  a  minimum  number  of  pipe  bends  have  to  be  in- 
stalled to  make  the  heaters  deliver  into  a  common  stack 
and  any  of  them  can  be  cut  out  for  cleaning  while  the 
others   remain    in   operation. 

Purifying  the  Steam 

The  separation  of  the  entrained  oil  and  water  from 
the  steam  is  accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  directio;i  of 
the  steam  current  and  allowing  it  to  expand.  Exhaust 
steam  enters  the  separator  from  the  bottom  and  leaves 
through  an  outlet  at  the  top,  its  course  being  clearly 
indicated  by  arrows  in  Fig.  3.  .\s  the  steam  leaves  the 
e.xhaust  inlet  pipe  it  passes  first  through  a  tube  pro- 
jecting inwardly  on  the  outlet  flange  and  cut  with  a 
bevel  on  its  upper  end  so  as  to  open  opposite  the  open- 
ing on   the  heater  inlet   tube  near  the   upper   left   corner. 


The  steam  is  then  divided  by  a  V-shaped  cast  iron  baffle 
plate  on  the  under  side  of  the  heater  inlet  tube  which  de- 
flects the  current  of  steam  to  the  separator  walls.  The 
currents  make  almost  a  right-angle  turn  and  must  travel 
back  again  to  the  center  of  the  separator  before  they 
reach  the  inlet  tube  to  the  steam  chamber  of  the  heater. 
In  the  meantime  the  particles  of  oil  and  water  by  reason 
of  their  greater  weight  are  dashed  against  the  walls  of 
the  separator,  which  are  ribbed  throughout  their  entire 
area  in  both  directions.  These  ribs  carry  the  oil  and  the 
water  down  into  a  well  formed  around  the  inlet  tube  but 
.  out  of  the  path  of  the  steam  current.  This  well  drains 
through  a  balanced  float  trap  and  empties  into,  the  heater 
overflow  pipe.  If  there  is  no  pressure  within  the  heater 
to  require  the  use  of  a  trap,  a  water  seal  can  be  em- 
ployed instead.  Since  the  oil  drain  connects  with  the 
overflow  below  the  valve  in  this  pipe  it  is  possible  for 
the  separator  to  drain  through  the  trap  when  the  heater 
is  cut  out  and  the  overflow  valve  shut  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  steam  from  the  separator  drain  into  the 
heater  through  the  overflow  pipe. 

All  of  the  steam  that  does  not  go  to  the  heater 
passes  through  a  tube  on  the  exhaust  outlet,  which  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  exhaust  inlet.  The  bevel,  however, 
on  this  opening  is  cut  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one 
on  the  inlet,  thus  compelling  the  steam  to  travel  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  entered.  This  tube 
also  prevents  any  water  or  oil  that  might  travel  upward 
on  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  separator  casing  from  min- 
gling with  the  outgoing  steam.     The  steam   for  the  heater 


Fig.    2. — Interior    \'iew.    Showing    the    .Arrangement    of    the    Various 
Parts   of    the    Heater. 

passes  through  the  horizontal  inlet  tube.  This  tube  is 
faced  on  its  outer  end  to  form  a  tight  seat  for  a  valve 
which  is  actuated  from  the  outside  of  the  separator  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  steam  passing  to  the  heater.  The 
vacuum  or  the  induction  principle  is  employed  to  dra\* 
steam  into  the  heating  chamber  by  creating  a  partial 
vacuum  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  the 
chamber  and  this  is  assisted  by  each  exhaust  of  the  en- 
gine, which  tends  to  drive  steam  into  the  heater. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  maker  that  the  cut-out  valve  con- 
struction used  in  this  heater  is  simpler  and  less  expensive 
and  easier  to  maintain  than  the  other  mechanisms  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  Both  the  over- 
flow and  the  separator  cut-outs  are  standard  globe  valves 
which  are  positive  in  their  action.  These  valves  have 
flat  seats  with  disks  held  in  place  both  by  positive  acting 
parts  and  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam,  an  arrange- 
ment which  causes  them  to  close  so  tightly  as  to  eliminate 
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any  possibility  of  steam  leaking  into  the  heater  after  it 
has  been  cut  out  and  a  man  is  working  inside  cleaning. 
Should  any  trouble  be  experienced  with  either  of  these 
valves  on  account  of  leakage,  the  seats,  since  they  are 
flat,  can  easily  be  reground.  If  desired  the  separator 
valve  can  be  removed  by  loosening  the  six  clamping  bolts 
which  hold  it  in  place  as  shown  in  the  upper  left  corner 
of  Fig.  I.  When  this  flange  has  been  loosened  the  valve 
comes  out  easily  without  taking  the  separator  apart  or 
disconnecting  any  of  the  pipings. 

Heating  the  Feed  Water 

The  cold  water  enters  through  the  inlet  at  the  upper 
right  corner,  Fig.  3,  and  passes  through  the  spray  box, 
■which  has  a  baffle  plate  directly  opposite  the  opening. 
The  water  flows  over  the  edge  of  this  plate  upon  a  short 
horizontal  extension  of  the  bottom  of  the  spray  box  and 
falls  in  small  streams  to  the  top  heating  tray.  These 
trays  are  set  in  the  heater  at  a  slight  angle,  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  water  flows  over  each  in  turn  in  a 
thin  layer  and  finally  passes  into  the  reservoir.  The  oil- 
free  steam  entering  from  the  oil  separator  surrounds  the 
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lig.     3. — Diagrammatic     Cross     Section,     Illustrating     the    Operating 
Principles   of    the    Heater. 


tra\s  and  the  cold  water  flowing  over  these  trays  con- 
denses the  steam  sufficiently  to  heat  the  feed  water. 
The  heating  trays  are  loose  and  can  be  easily  removed 
through  the  upper  door  when  the  coarser  impurities  de- 
posited upon  them  make  cleaning  necessary.  The  air 
and  the  gases  which  are  liberated  from  the  steam  as  it 
•condenses  pass  to  the  top  of  the  heating  chamber,  where 
they  escape  through  a  vent  into  the  exhaust  outlet. 

The  water  space  in  the  Cookson  heater  is  very  large, 
and  this  assures  a  constant  ample  supply  of  hot  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  lie  quietly,  an  arrangement  which 
facilitates  the  filtration  and  the  sedimentation  of  tiie 
finer  impuritie.-  v'rit  3re  deposited  upon  the  lime  [^ins. 
The  cold  water  is  admulL'l  to  supplement  the  condensa- 
tion and  to  maintain  a  uniform  level  in  the  reservoir  and 
its  flow  is  controlled  by  a  balanced  valve  actuated  by 
a  float.  This  float  is  a  seamless  copper  sphere  connected 
by  levers  to  the  stem  of  a  perfectly  balanced  valve  in 
the  water  inlet.  The  water  is  prevented  from  rising 
above  a  desired  level  automatically,  and  the  reser- 
voir surface  is  skimmed  by  an  overflow  plate  which  ex- 
tends horizontally  the  depth  of  the  heater  and  drains  an 
even  sheet  of  water  into  the  overflow  pipe.  The  dififer- 
■ence  between  the  normal  and  the  overflow  levels  is  suf- 


ficient to  take  care  of  any  sudden  large  discharge  of 
water  into  the  heater,  as  from  the  steam  traps  or  slugs 
from  the  heating  lines.  A  float-operated  trap  in  the 
overflow  line  having  an  opening  as  large  as  the  line  it- 
self automatically  lets  this  water  into  the  waste  pipe 
without  admitting  any  air  into  the  heater  or  allowing 
any  steam  to  escape.  It  is  thus  possible  to  remove  oil 
or  other  impurities  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  merely  holding  the  cold  water  valve  open  until  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  overflow   plate. 

A  filter  bed  that  divides  the  reservoir  into  two  parts 
is  used  to  remove  the  suspended  impurities  which  are  too 
heavy  to  float.  The  coke  which  is  generally  employed  as 
the  filtering  material  is  supported  by  a  removable  per- 
forated cast  iron  plate  that  prevents  any  material  from 
getting  into  the  lower  or  settling  chamber.  This  cham- 
ber has  two  fiat  surfaces  at  the  bottom  which  slope 
toward  a  common  gutter  at  the  center,  and  any  minute 
particles  passing  through  the  filter  naturally  fall  to 
the  gutter  and  are  removed  by  opening  the  blow-off  that 
drains  the  gutter  into  the  waste  pipe.  The  removal  of 
impurities  by  the  sedimentation  process  is  not  hindered 
by  a  strong  current  in  the  settling  chamber  as  the  pump 
suction  is  located  in  a  special  outlet  chamber  in  the  upper 
portion  of  one  side. 

The  body  of  the  heater  is  made  up  of  heavy  ribbed 
plates  bolted  together  and  provided  with  special  patented 
heavy  steam  and  water-tight  rust  joints.  The  trays  and 
their  supports  are  constructed  of  substantial  castings  and 
are  practically  indestructible.  Easy  access  to  every  part 
of  the  interior  is  afforded  by  manholes  and  handholes, 
while  if  necessary  a  man  can  easily  get  inside.  The  heat- 
ing chamber  door  is  hinged  and  fitted  with  slip  bolts. 
Every  part  of  the  heater  can  be  taken  down  with  a  mon- 
key wrench,  and  as  the  parts  are  interchangeable  they 
may  be  duplicated,  and  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  heater 
by  the  addition  of  more  sections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
All  the  fittings  are  of  copper  and  brass  of  the  most  ap- 
proved design,  and  the  flanges  are  companion  flanges  and 
are  interchangeable  and  will  fit  the  piping  without  the 
use  of  reducing  bushings. 


Public  Works  of  Venezuela 


We  have  received  from  Roman  Cardenas,  Caracas,  a 
copy  of  the  splendid  memorial  presented  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  to  the  Legislative  Chambers  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  191 1,  to  commemorate  fittingly 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  independence  of 
Venezuela.  It  comprises  300  pages,  9  x  12J/2  inches,  and 
sets  forth  the  natural  resources  of  Venezuela  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  100  years.  Be- 
sides many  interesting  maps,  the  work  contains  numerous 
illustrations  showing  the  national  highways  and  railroads, 
notable  public  buildings,  parks,  forts,  bridges  and  churches. 
A  number  of  statistical  tables  are  also  given. 
»  I  » 

The  Baldwin  Strike. — The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  statement  through  its 
attorney  that  the  recent  strike  by  a  number  of  its  em- 
ployees is  now  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  plant 
has  at  no  time  been  shut  down,  although  operating  with 
a  restricted  force.  There  has  been  a  steady  return  of 
old  employees  in  nearlj'  all  departments,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  the  near  future  a  major  portion  of  those 
who  went  out  will  again  be  at  work.  It  is  stated  that 
the  condition  of  the  work  at  the  Baldwin  plant  is  such  that 
the  present  interference  is  regarded  as  a  benefit  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  will  enable  the  com]  any  to  provide 
a  full  week's  employment  hereafter  to  all  those  who  may 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  rcnislated  in  their  old  positions. 
Business  conditions  are  unci  anged,  although  the  prospect 
is  that  a  somewhat  better  volume  of  orders  for  locomotives 
will  develop  in  the  near  future. 

■»  «  » 

A  French  patent  on  jarring  machines,  covering  the 
multiplicity  of  lifting  cylinders  to  the  jarring  table,  has 
been  allowed  the  E.  Killing's  Molding  Machine  Works, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Patents  are  pending  in  other  foreign 
countries  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  establish 
in  them  agencies  for  the  Killing  molding  machines.  The 
jarring  machine  is   operated  by  compressed  air. 
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The   Machimiery   Markets 


The   American   Steel   &  Wire   Company  has  about 
machinery  which  came  out  in  April,  and  the  business 
Beyond  this  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  machinery 
Chicago   dealers   are    looking  to   the   Santa   Fe    Railro 
out  calling  for  $25,000  worth  of  machinery.     The  local 
actual  business  is  light  in  Cincinnati  a  more  cheerful  fe 
in  Detroit,  and  some  trade  is  looked  for  in  that  direc 
electrical  machinery  and   shoe  machinery  lines   in   St. 
proved  crop  prospects  aret  expected  to  bring  out  an  in 
Texas,  and  the   trade  there  is   hopeful   of  a  better  bu 
inquiries  are  more  numerous.     The  machinery  trade  in 
in  the  New  York  market.     Inquiries  seem  to  develop 
for  trade. 


finished  placing  orders  against  its  $100,000  list  of  needed 
was  pretty  well  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
situation.  Business  seems  to  be  quiet  in  all  directions, 
ad  for  some  good  orders,  as  that  company  has  a  list 
demand  in  Cleveland  has  improved  slightly.  While 
eling  exists  there.  The  automobile  companies  are  busy 
tion.  Some  moderate-sized  sales  have  been  made  in  the 
Louis,  but  the  general  demand  there  is  not  large.  Im- 
creased  call  for  pumping  and  ginning  machinery  in 
siness.  In  the  South  business  is  only  fair,  although 
the  East  is  very  quiet.  A  new  railroad  list  is  expected 
slowly  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  sharp  competition 


New  York 

New  York,  June  28,  191 1. 

New  business  is  very  scarce  in  the  machinery  mar- 
ket, and  orders  are  not  coming  in  as  fast  as  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  had  reason  to  expect,  considering  the 
inquiries  made  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company  placed  some  good  orders 
with  New  York  houses  during  the  week  for  machinery 
which  is  to  be  distributed  to  its  various  plants.  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  has  also  been  buying  against  a 
list  recently  sent  out.  It  is  understood  that  this  com- 
pany is  preparing  a  large  list  of  machinery,  principally 
machine  tools,  which  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  W'est 
Albany  shops.  R.  T.  Shea,  who  has  offices  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  has  charge  of  making  up  the  inquiries. 
The  leading  pneumatic  drill  manufacturer  in  this  mar- 
ket has  been  buying  for  its  Easton.  Pa.,  plant  and  ex- 
pects to  come  into  the  market  for  some  equipment  in 
the  near  future.  The  outlook  in  other  directions  is  not 
very  encouraging.  Manufacturers  of  mill  supplies  com- 
plain that  business  has  fallen  off  of  late  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  new  enterprises.  The  lull  is  not  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  make  it  appear  that  business  during  the 
next  few  weeks  will  not  pick  up,  as  there  are  enough 
inquiries  out  to  warrant  a  better  feeling,  provided  the 
parties  making  them  show  some  inclination  to  close. 

The  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company,  50  Church  street.  New 
York,  will  require  a  great  deal  of  hydraulic  machinery 
and  tunneling  equipment  to  carry  out  its  contract  for 
constructing  a  siphon  under  the  Hudson  River  from 
Storm  King  Mountain  to  Break  Neck  Mountain  at 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  The  company  has  been  awarded  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  Catskill  aqueduct  enter- 
prise, and  there  is  about  2700  ft.  of  tunneling  to  be 
done. 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  lO  Bridge  street, 
New  York,  have  been  awarded  a  general  contract  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  will  call  for  heavy 
expenditures  for  mechanical  equipment.  The  company 
has  contracted  to  build  at  Champaigne,  III.,  a  25-track 
round  house  in  addition  to  a  large  machine  shop  and 
coal  handling  plant.  The  plans  for  the  proposed  build- 
ings have  not  as  yet  been  completed. 

The  city  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  receive  bids  until 
July  10  on  pumping  machinery  and  other  equipment 
for  a  plant  to  augment  the  city's  facilities  for  fire  pro- 
tection. The  equipment  will  include  a  large  gasoline 
engine,  a  tank  pump,  an  electrical  generator  and  other 
power  accessories.  Specifications  can  be  obtained  from 
F.  W.  George,  who  can  be  addressed  at  the  Court 
House,  Camden. 

The  Crosswick  Water  Company,  Crosswick,  N.  J., 
will  shortly  install  a  complete  water  works  for  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  purposes.  Specifications  for  the 
equipment  needed  in  the  plant  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  engineer,  W,  W.  Young,  220  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  Bontempi  Rust-Proofing  Company,  iii  Broad- 
way, New  York,  has  leased  a  plot  of  land  70  x  142  ft. 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  which  the  company  will  erect 
furnaces  for  commercial  purposes.  The  contract  for 
constructing  the  furnaces  has  been  let  to  the  W.  S. 
Rockwell  Company,  50  Church  street.  New  York. 

The  Strong  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
now  located  at  Main  street  and  Fillmore  avenue,  has 
secured  a  site  of  10  acres  on  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Hertel 
and  Elmwood  avenues  with  frontage  of  1700  ft.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  the  building  of  a  large  plant 
with  greatly  increased  facilities.  O.  H.  P.  Champlin  is 
president  of  the  company. 


Commissioner  of  Public  Works  Francis  G.  Ward, 
Municipal  Building,  Buffalo,  is  receiving  bids  for  fur- 
nishing and  installing  the  power  plant  equipment  for 
the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hospital  which  is  being 
erected  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.  The 
equipment  will  include  three  80  hp.  boilers  complete, 
one  80  hp.  engine  with  50  kw  generator,  one  40  hp. 
engine  with  25  kw  generator;  also  for  water  supply 
system  for  fire  and  tank  service  one  duplex  pump,  two 
deep  well  pumps,  two  pressure  tanks  and  pumps,  feed 
water  heater  and  water  purifier  and  pump  and  high 
pressure  hot  water  heater;  also  bids  for  ice  machinery 
for  refrigerating  plant,  machinery  equipment  for  laun- 
dry and  switchboard  equipment  for  electric  lighting 
service. 

The  Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Company,  Buffalo, 
will  add  to  its  lithographing  plant  at  Kensington  ave- 
nue and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Belt  Line  for 
the  new  color  photographic  process  a  pattern  shop 
40  X  50  ft.,  one  story. 

The  Ellis  W.  Moore  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
recently  incorporated,  will  increase  the  facilities  for  its 
business  in  the  production  and  handling  of  mill  and 
steam  supplies  and  power  transmission. 

The  Hodyran  Rubber  Company,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y., 
will  erect  an  addition  80  x  100  ft.  two  stories  to  its 
plant  at  that  place.  The  contract  for  construction  has 
been  let  to  the  Northeastern  Construction  Company, 
225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
will  build  an  addition  to  its  main  factory  building  now 
under  construction,  a  power  house  40  x  8o-ft.  one  story, 
of  brick  and  concrete  construction. 

The  Cornell  Construction  Company,  Cold  Spring, 
Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture machinery  equipment  and  materials  used  in  con- 
struction and  engineering  work  and  general  contract- 
ing. The  incorporators  are  C.  P.  Howland,  L.  V.  Lock- 
wood  and  N.  B.  Beecher,  New  York  City. 

The  Standard  Furniture  Company,  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 
is  taking  bids  for  a  six-story  factory  100  x  140  ft.  for 
the  manufacture  of  desks.  The  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction is  $75,000. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Mfg.  Company,  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  has  let  contract  to  the  Durolithic  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  for  construction  of  a  three-story  addition 
140  X  310  ft.  to  be  made  to  its  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments.  The  improvement  will  cost 
$150,000.  Considerable  equipment  and  machinery  will 
be  required. 

The  Rochester  Watch  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000 
and  will  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
watches.  F.  H.  Corthell  and  T.  C.  Ward,  Rochester, 
and  E.  R.  Hills,  Chicago,  are  the  incorporators. 

The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  erecting  an  addition  78  x  125 
ft.  to  its  plant  to  provide  increased  machine  shop  and 
erecting  space.  Contracts  for  construction  have  been 
let.  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  such  addi- 
tional equipment  as  will  be  required. 

The  Mohawk  Silk  Fabric  Company,  Fultonville,  N. 
Y.,  which  is  taking  figures  for  erection  of  a  new  silk 
mill  54  X  201  ft.,  two  stories,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  as  re- 
cently mentioned  in  The  Iron  Age,  will  build  in  connec- 
tion therewith  a  power  house  40  x  40  ft.  C.  R.  Morley, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y.,  is  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Hotaling  Warner  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  let  contract  for  construction  of  its  new  factory 
80  X  60  ft.  and  four  stories  and  work  has  been  com- 
menced. 
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New  England 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  27,  191 1. 

While  dealers  of  the  metal  trades  believe  that  the 
turning  point  of  business  has  been  reached  they  realize 
that  no  great  amount  of  gain  is  to  be  expected  during 
the  hot  weather.  They  believe  that  the  next  two 
months  will  be  a  period  of  readjustment  to  a  new  condi- 
tion. A  better  sentiment  is  in  evidence  everywhere. 
The  market  has  more  life,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say  more  signs  of  life.  No  important  lists  are  out 
in  the  machinery  trade,  but  the  small  inquiries  amount 
collectively  to  a  good  fair  business.  To  quote  one  e.x- 
perienced  observer  the  early  part  of  June  was  some- 
what of  a  disappointment,  for  more  of  a  gain  had  been 
expected  than  w^s  experienced.  But  this  dealer  be- 
lieves that  on  the  whole  conditions  appear  quite  satis- 
factory and  the  summer  months  give  promise  of  better 
results  than  were  expected  early  in  the  year. 

The  tool  steel  people  have  had  a  dull  month,  but  re- 
ports from  large  buyers  in  Xew  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle- West  indicate  that  requirements  will  be  much  larger 
after  the  Fourth. 

George  Rowbottom,  president  of  the  Rowbottom 
Machine  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  purchased 
of  William  W.  Manville  and  Tracey  F.  Manville  their 
interest  in  the  Manville  Bros.  Company,  of  that  City, 
and  will  be  the  manager  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
treasurer.  The  former  owners  withdraw  completely 
from  the  industry.  Mr.  Rowbottom  proposes  to  oper- 
ate the  business  under  the  present  name  and  in  the 
same  location,  and  in  no  way  in  connection  with  the 
Rowbottom  Machine  Company.  His  plan  is  to  bring 
the  shops  up  to  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  pre- 
vails in  those  of  the  compan3'  which  bears  his  name. 
The  Manville  Bros.  Company  builds  automatic  wire 
forming  machinery,  presses,  etc.,  while  the  Rowbottom 
Machine  Company's  specialties  include  power  and  foot 
presses,  chain  machines,  end  and  surface  grinders  and 
disc  grinders. 

The  Norton  Grinding  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  a  new  car  axle  grind- 
ing machine  at  the  works,  last  week,  a  representative 
body  of  railroad  men  being  present.  The  machine 
grinds  axles  very  quickly,  using  an  exceptionally  broad 
wheel  face. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold  an  in- 
dustrial e.xposition  in  Mechanics'  Building  in  October 
the  purpose  being  to  exploit  New  England  industries, 
manufacturers  outside  of  this  district  being  excluded. 
Metal  working  machinery  will  be  made  an  important 
feature. 

The  Parker  Transmission  &  Appliance  Company, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  a  variable  speed 
transmission  for  machinery  and  vehicles,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000,  new  inter- 
ests having  come  into  the  business.  The  purpose  is  to 
create  large  shops,  probably  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  not 
this  season.  Hunter  Bros.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  are  now  ac- 
tively interested  in  developing  the  industry.  Charles 
W.  Parker,  the  inventor  of  the  mechanism,  retains  his 
holdings  and  will  continue  as  head  of  the  mechanical 
department.  The  present  shops  are  in  the  \\altham 
Watch  Tool  Company's  building,  Springfield. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
states  that  the  new  machine  shops  which  will  be  erected 
at  Cedar  Hill.  New  Haven,  in  connection  with  the  new 
roundhouse  will  have  sufficient  capacitj'  to  care  for  or- 
dinary running  repairs  of  locomotives  for  this  section 
of  the  system.  This  will  mean  undoubtedly  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  machine  tools  and  other  equipment. 

The  improvements  which  the  Lamb  Knitting  Ma- 
chine Company.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  is  about  carry- 
ing into  effect  include  the  addition  of  a  fifth  story  to 
the  main  building,  which  will  also  be  extended  out  to 
the  street,  the  whole  being  five  stories,  including  the 
basement.  The  changes  will  largely  increase  the  com- 
pany's capacitj'. 

Walsh's  Holyoke  Steam  Boiler  Works,  Holyoke, 
Mass..  is  erecting  an  addition  to  its  works  40  x  80  ft., 
which  win  be  used  for  the  structural  steel  and  iron 
work  shop.  The  company  states  that  the  machinery 
for  the  initial  equipment  has  been  contracted  for. 

The  Wright  Wire  Company.  Worcester,  Mass.,  is 
making  improvements  to  its  works  at  Palmer.  Mass.  A 
new  building  will  be  erected  which  will  allow  of  the 
rearrangement  of  some  of  the  machinery  and  also  for 
the  installation  of  equipment  now  located  at  Worcester. 
The  result  will  be  an  increased  capacity. 


The  Humason  &  Beckley  Mfg.  Company,  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.,  has  sold  its  bright  wire  goods  department 
and  will  go  out  of  the  manufacture  of  this  line,  which 
includes  such  a.rticles  as  clothes  line  poles,  screw  hooks 
and  eyes,  blind  fasteners,  etc. 

The  Bridgeport  &  Danbury  Electric  Railway,  which 
will  connect  these  two  Connecticut  cities,  will  begin 
construction  work  immediately,  the  various  difficulties 
in  connection  with  rights  of  way  having  been  adjusted. 

The  Austin  Automobile  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  states  that  while  it  intends  moving  its  works  to 
some  desirable  Eastern  point  as  soon  as  the  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  the  exact  location  has  not  been 
decided.  The  statement  published  in  the  daily  press 
that  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  had  been  chosen  is  without 
foundation. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  will  erect  a  two-story 
steel  and  concrete  building  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  125  x 
180  ft.,  on  a  site  of  a  part  of  the  old  Union  station.  The 
building  will  be  occupied  in  part  by  shops  and  a  steam 
heating  plant  for  the  new  station. 

The  Sholes  Typewriter  Company  will  occupy  part 
of  the  building  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  hardware  department  of  the  Blake  &  Johnson 
Company. 

Additions  to  general  manufacturing  plants  include 
a  three-story  building  30  x  90  ft.  for  the  Vanderhoef 
Mfg.  Company,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  a  four-story 
mill  135  X  268  ft.  for  the  Hamilton  Mfg.  Company,  Low- 
ell. Mass.,  textiles;  dj'e  house  46  x  277  ft.  for  the  Bige- 
low  Carpet  Companj',  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  a  dye  house 
40  X  70  ft.  for  J.  D.  Clark  &  Co.,  Greenville,  Mass. 


Philadelphia 

Phil.\delphi.\,  P.\.,  June  26,  1911. 

There  is  still  an  absence  of  any  buying  in  quantity, 
both  merchants  and  manufacturers  reporting  about  an 
even  volume  of  small  orders,  which  continue  to  come 
out  in  a  regular  manner.  Railroad  buying  is  still  of  a 
negligent  character,  inquiries  in  this  district  being  few 
and  far  apart,  and  such  as  have  recently  developed 
close  very  slowly.  Manufacturers  continue  to  operate 
on  an  irregular  basis,  and  a  number  of  plants  will  make 
a  three-day  suspension  over  the  national  holiday.  In- 
quiries for  the  usual  standard  types  of  machine  tools 
come  out  slowly  and  are  usually  confined  to  single 
tools.  For  special  equipment  the  demand  has  been 
somewhat  better,  but  far  below  normal,  and  sharp  com- 
petition prevails  in  practically  every  case.  Better  trade 
conditions  reported  in  some  of  the  other  buying  dis- 
tricts has  not  yet  had  any  material  influence  on  condi- 
tions in  this  territory. 

The  second-hand  machinery  market  shows  but  little 
movement,  reflecting  conditions  in  the  general  trade. 
There  is  still  a  fair  amount  of  business  under  negotia- 
tion in  power  equipment.  While  engine  builders  are 
not  very  actively  engaged,  a  fair  demand  for  engines  of 
moderate  size  is  noted.  The  demand  for  boilers  has 
been  comparatively  good,  and  makers  have  been  quite 
actively  engaged.  Irregularity  is  still  to  be  noted  in  the 
demand  for  both  steel  and  iron  castings,  and  plant 
operations  are  uneven  and  generally  represent  from  50 
to  75  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

Plans  adopted  by  the  management  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company,  announcement  of 
which  was  made  last  week,  include  the  purchase  of  30 
new  steel  cars  for  the  Market  Street  Elevated  system. 
Several  extensions  to  its  service  are  also  provided  for, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $229,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Company  reports 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  coming 
in.  Comparatively  good  orders  have  recently  been 
received  for  both  sand  cast  and  chilled  charcoal  iron 
rolls  as  well  as  for  general  castings.  It  is  also  building 
a  considerable  quantity  of  machinery  which  is  of  a  spe- 
cial type. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  West  End 
Trust  Building,  is  in  the  market  for  a  new  or  second- 
hand vertical  or  horizontal  type  gas  engine  of  250  to 
350  hp.  capacity:  also  for  100  to  200  sets  of  freight  car 
couplers,  preferring  the  Janney. 

"The  Hess  Machine  Works  reports  a  slightly  better 
demand  for  special  machinery.  Orders  have  been  re- 
ceived for  one  set  of  file  making  machines  for  export 
to  France  and  several  sets  for  domestic  customers. 
Orders  for  small  machine  specialties  have  been  in  bet- 
ter volume. 

W.  W'.  Lindsay  &  Co.  have  contract  to  construct  a. 
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steel  and  concrete  power  house  115  x  115  ft.  for  the 
Charleston  Consolidated  Railway  &  Lighting  Company. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  this  city,  which 
■concern,  it  is  stated,  will  place  orders  for  the  equipment 
required. 

Under  the  recent  municipal  loan,  authorized  at  a 
special  election.  Mayor  John  H.  Reyburn  has  signed 
the  necessary  ordinance  making  $9,750,000  available  for 
city  improvements  out  of  a  total  loan  of  $11,500,000.  the 
remainder  being  apportioned  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. .'\mong  other  items  this  ordinance  apportions 
$500,000  for  the  extension  of  the  high-pressure  fire  main 
service.  $600,000  for  harbor  improvements,  $1,500,000 
for  a  convention  hall,  $200,000  for  new  bridges  $100,000 
for  elevators  in  the  City  Hall  and  $250,000  for  sewer 
work. 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati^  Ohio,  June  27,  igii. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  more  cheerful  feeling  among 
local  machine  tool  builders,  although  actual  business 
being  booked  does  not  justify  any  great  change  in 
sentiment  just  now.  Inquiries  are  more  plentiful,  and 
the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  railroad  master  me- 
chanics has  stimulated  interest  in  the  railroad  situation. 
One  central  Western  system  has  recently  purchased  a 
number  of  locomotives  and  is  also  reported  to  havt 
purchased  about  1000  freight  cars.  Other  larger  West- 
•ern  roads  are  also  said  to  be  feeling  around  for  addi- 
tional equipment. 

New  factory  building  operations  in  this  vicinity  are 
not  up  to  standard,  but  so  many  additions  to  existing 
plants  have  been  completed  during  the  past  eight 
months  that  it  may  be  some  time  before  there  is  an- 
other building  boom  in  manufacturing  structures. 

The  regular  quarterly  report  ending  June  1=;  of  the 
Cincinnati  Branch.  National  Metal  Trades  .Association. 
has  just  been  issued  by  Secretary  Manley.  and  it  shows 
a  falling  off  in  manufacturing  activities  of  about  four 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  quarter  ending  March 
15  of  this  year.  Taking  the  three  months  ending  June 
15.  1907.  as  standard,  the  report  referred  to  shows  87 
per  cent,  of  activity.  Last  year's  record  for  the  similar 
period  indicated  92  per  cent.,  and  the  poorest  showing 
was  made  during  the  three  months  ending  June  15, 
1908,  when  local  plants  were  only  operating  to  about 
56  per  cent,  of  capacity. 

Headed  by  E.  M.  Chace,  superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Company,  a  delegation  of  local 
superintendents  and  foremen  visited  the  Cincinnati 
Continuation  School  June  22.  Mr.  Chace  gave  the  stu- 
dents a  talk  on  the  manufacture,  use.  etc.,  of  screws. 
A  different  number  of  superintendents  propose  to  visil 
the  school  once  each  week,  short  addresses  on  live 
shop  topics  being  made  the  class  by  the  visitors. 

To  manufacture  gasoline  engines  the  Arthur  Ma- 
chine Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Richwood, 
Ohio,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
George  Y.  Arthur,  C.  E.  Zieg.  E.  J.  Tobey.  H.  J.  Brooks 
and  M.  W.  Arth';-. 

The  CoIumbuTAuto  Top  Company.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has    bet  rated    with    $10,000    capital    stock    to 

manufaC    .  .  Mid  other  accessories  for  automobiles. 

Nelson  Rol'        jl  .n  Oswald.  L.  D.  Davis.  Fred  Oswald 
and  E.  M.  Pici       are  the  incorporators. 

The  Citicmnati  Milling  Machine  Company  is  taking 
preliminary  steps  for  abandoning  its  Spring  Grove 
avenue  plant.  The  large  addition  to  its  Oakley  plant  is 
nearing  completion,  but  it  will  probably  be  October  i 
before  the  move  is  completed  and  the  new  factory  in 
full  operation. 

.\  party  of  Cincinnati  stockholders  of  the  .American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  left  on  a  special  train  June  27  to 
inspect  the  company's  new  mill  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 
The  plant  is  nearly  completed  and  represents  an  outlay 
•of  over  $2,000,000. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
acquired  the  old  plant  of  the  Melbourne  Buggy  Coni- 
-p  .ny  in  Newport.  Ky.,  to  which  some  repairs  and  addi- 
tions will  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

The  Heilman  Motor  Car  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
taken  out  a  permit  to  erect  a  two-story  public  garage  to 
cost  about  $0000. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  &  Mill  Supply  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  with  $50,000  capital 
stock  to  manufacture  and  sell  gas  and  gasoline  engines 
and  a  general  line  of  machinery.  No  manufacturing 
plans  have  been  given  out.  The  incorporators  are 
George  C.  Lynch.  John  W.  Burk  and  others. 


.A  superintendents'  and  foremen's  club  was  organ- 
ized at  Oakley  on  the  evening  of  June  22.  It  is  in- 
tended to  take  in  as  active  members  only  the  superin- 
tendents and  foremen  of  the  shops  in  Oakley  suburb. 
About  60  attended  the  initial  meeting,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  J.  M.  Manley.  secretary  of  the  local  branch, 
National  Metal  Trades  .Association.  Officers  will  be 
elected  and  permanent  quarters  secured  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  is  scheduled  to  take  place  one  evening 
next  week.  Educational  as  well  as  social  features  will 
characterize  the  different  meetings. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  plant  of  the  .Alvey- 
Ferguson  Company  at  Oakley  have  been  completed  and 
work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  buildings.  The  com- 
pany's present  intention  is  to  move  from  its  old  quar- 
ters at  Louisville  before  the  winter  season  sets  in. 

The  L'nion  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
acquired  a  site  at  St.  Clair  and  Gano  alleys,  where  the 
large  electric  station  recently  mentioned  will  be  erected. 


Cleveland 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  2y,  191 1. 

The  local  demand  for  machine  tools  shows  a  little 
improvement  and  the  outlook  is  regarded  better  than 
for  some  time.  While  no  inquiries  of  any  size  are 
coming  out  dealers  are  doing  a  fair  volume  of  single 
tool  business.  The  placing  of  some  orders,  which 
have  been  pending  for  some  time,  are  still  being  held 
up,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  a  little  additional  change 
for  the  better  in  general  conditions  much  of  this  busi- 
ness will  be  placed  without  further  delay.  In  many 
manufacturing  lines  the  general  feeling  is  better,  and 
some  plants  report  an  improvement  in  orders.  In  the 
automobile  trade  the  outlook  is  generally  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  are  already 
planning  for  a  large  output  of  1912  cars,  showing  more 
confidence  in  the  future  than  they  did  last  year  in  plan- 
ning for  this  season's  output.  .A  large  amount  of  work 
is  going  on  or  in  prospect  in  building  lines  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  this  is  causing  a  good  demand  for  various 
products  used  in  construction  work.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  pipe  threading  machinery,  some  makers 
getting  a  better  volume  of  orders  than  at  this  time  a 
year  ago.  The  demand  for  blowers  is  very  active,  being 
largely  at  present  for  equipment  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. The  demand  for  ceilings  and  other  sheet  metal 
products  has  improved. 

The  Superior  Metal  Products  Company,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$15,000  by  H.  E.  Hall.  L.  H.  Lang.  L.  J.  Zeager,  M.  C. 
Powers  and  \J .  J.  Smith.  The  company  will  make 
metal  stampings  and  do  brass  and  nickel  plating  and 
general  machine  w'ork. 

The  Universal  Machine  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio, 
which  recently  took  over  the  plant  of  the  Standard 
Machine  Company,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  has  com- 
menced the  erection  of  extensions  to  the  plant,  con- 
sisting of  four  one-story  brick  buildings.  These  will 
be  a  machine  shop.  60  x  120  ft.;  a  foundry.  55  x  100  ft.; 
a  pattern  shop.  30  x  40  ft.,  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  25  x 
40  feet.  The  company  will  move  its  plant  from  Toledo 
to  Bowling  Green  about  October  i.  .At  present  bolt 
cutters  are  being  made  at  the  Bowling  Green  plant  and 
cement  machinery-  and  marine  motors  at  the  Toledo 
plant. 

The  Toledo-Flanner  Boiler  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio, 
manufacturer  of  water  tube  boilers,  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared for  an  addition  to  its  plant  at  Cleveland  and  Fac- 
tory streets,  which  will  about  double  its  size.  The  new 
building  will  be  about  150  x  100  ft. 

The  .Acklin  Stamping  Company,  recently  organized 
in  Toledo.  Ohio,  has  completed  an  up-to-date  plant  on 
Dorr  street,  which  was  placed  in  operation  during  the 
past  week.  The  company  starts  out  with  a  good  vol- 
ume of  orders.  It  will  make  stampings  in  steel,  brass, 
aluminum  and  other  metals.  James  M.  Acklin  is  man- 
ager and  W.  C.  .Acklin  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  A.  T.  Nye  &  Son  Company,  Marietta.  Ohio,  is 
having  plans  prepared  for  a  large  addition  to  jts  mold- 
ing rooin.  The  company  has  placed  orders  for  several 
molding  machines,  and  when  the  extension  to  its  plant 
is  completed  its  output  will  be  doubled. 

The  Banner  Electric  Company.  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  completed  plans  for  a  new  factory  building  on  Wil- 
liams street  in  that  city.  It  will  be  150  x  200  ft.,  with 
three  stories  and  a  basement. 

J.  F.  Lanfersieck  &  Co.,  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  have 
let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plow  factory. 
It  will  be  70  X  100  ft. 
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A  new  factory  will  be  established  in  Sugar  Creek. 
Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  furnace  registers. 

The  Fremont  Stove  Works,  Fremont,  Ohio,  will 
build  an  addition  to  its  plant. 


Chicago 

Chicago,  III.,  June  27,  191 1. 

A  continuance  of  activity  in  the  buying  of  machine 
tools  supported  by  a  better  than  average  demand  for 
second-hand  equipment  contributed  to  a  very  satisfac- 
tory run  of  business  in  the  machinery  trade  last  week. 
The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  has  placed  the 
orders  for  its  large  list  of  machinery,  but  local  dealers 
did  not  fare  as  well  in  the  distribution  as  had  been 
hoped.  It  is  expected  that  the  placing  of  $25,000  of 
tools  by  the  Santa  Fe  road  this  week  will  be  very 
largely  in  this  market.  It  developed  during  the  week 
that  British  machine  tool  dealers  can  buy  second-hand 
tools  in  the  United  States  to  better  advantage  than 
they  can  at  home.  What  is  perhaps  more  surprising, 
as  developed  by  an  inquiry  for  several  thousand  dollars 
of  second-hand  machine  tools,  is  the  statement  that 
prices  quoted  in  this  market  for  tools  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  boxed  for  export  were  more  favorable  than  those 
obtained  in  the  East. 

The  Mechanical  Machine  &  Tool  Works,  Chicago, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $6000  capital  stock.  The 
company's  business  will  have  to  do  with  machinery, 
tools,  patterns,  etc.  The  directors  are  Henry  S.  Jewell, 
F.  L.  Rissling  and  Fred  C.  Jewell. 

The  Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Company,  Chicago, 
has  concluded  negotiations  whereby  a  site  of  11  acres 
lias  been  secured  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  A  plant  will  be 
built  there  to  include  a  wire  mill  100  x  300  ft.,  a  rope 
shop  and  warehouse  140  x  440  ft.,  a  reel  shop  40  x  60  ft. 
and  other  necessary  buildings. 

The  Western  Steel  Foundries  Company,  Denver, 
Colo.,  with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building, 
that  city,  has  just  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $400,000.  The  company  has  bought  the  plant  of  the 
Colorado  Gray  Iron  Foundry  Company. 

The  Oklahoma  Iron  Works.  Tulsa,  Okla.,  is  build- 
ing new  foundry  and  blacksmith  shops,  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  80  x  140  ft.  New  equipment  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

The  Roush-White  Co..  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  is  equipping 
a  general  repair  shop  and  foundry  having  a  capacity  of 
about  eight  tons  a  day.  The  company  will  specialize 
on  deep  water  pumps,  feed  mills  and  cast  iron  sewer 
pipe,  employing  about  30  men. 

The  Sturdy-Racine  Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  is 
preparing  to  manufacture  farm  gas  motors  and  pump- 
ing engines.  Equipment  is  being  obtained  for  the  com- 
pary  by  F.  B.  Swingle. 

•  »  » 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26,  191 1. 

Optimism  is  generally  prevalent  in  the  machinery 
situation  locally  this  week,  and  conditions  throughout 
the  state  continue  to  be  quite  active.  The  recent  reduc- 
tion in  steel  prices  is  seemingly  proving  beneficial  and 
is  bringing  out  a  fair  demand  for  machinery  in  some 
lines.  The  automobile  companies  generally  are  run- 
ning to  their  full  capacity,  but  are  finding  no  difficulty 
in  employing  skilled  labor  owing  to  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  some  of  the  Eastern  labor  centers.  The  ac- 
cessory supplj'  concerns  are,  of  course,  benefitting 
somewhat  through  the  letting  of  sub-contracts  for  sup- 
plementary parts.  Inquiries  for  inachine  tools,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  rather  scarce,  no  lists  of  any  consider- 
able size  coming  out. 

The  semiannual  convention  of  the  National  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engine  Trades  Association  was  held  here 
June  20  to  23.  about  200  delegates  and  exhibitors  being 
registered.  The  e.xhibition  was.  of  course,  necessarily 
confined  to  accessories,  but  the  various  magnetos,  bat- 
teries, oiling  devices,  etc..  created  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est. Orders  aggregating  a  large  amount  were  placed 
"with  local  firms  by  some  of  the  visitors. 

.A  deal  of  considerable  importance  that  has  been 
pending  for  some  time  was  brought  to  a  head  this  week 
by  the  purchase  by  the  Quinn  Mfg.  Company,  Kala- 
mazoo, of  a  site  for  a  new  factory  here.  Plans  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  architects  for  a  five-story  factory 
building  100  x  158  ft.  The  company  employs  a  large 
force  of  men  and  manufactures  plumbers'  brass  work, 
•steam,   plumbing  and  well   supplies.     A   good   deal   of 


equipment,  including  elevators,  etc.,  will  be  required. 
The  company  has  also  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$150,000  to  $225,000. 

The  Michigan  Auto  Trimming  Company,  of  which 
B.  P.  Clines  is  president,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Another  automobile  company  has  been  organized 
here  to  be  known  as  the  Chief  Automobile  Company. 
The  concern  has  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000,  with 
Thomas  J.  Atkinson  and  John  G.  Schultz  as  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders. 

An  important  organization  has  been  incorporated 
this  week  with  the  title  of  the  Commercial  Body  Com- 
pany. The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
Stewart  Seymour,  Richard  R.  Wade  and  John  E.  Chap- 
man being  the  chief  stockholders. 

The  Dreskell  Paper  Company  of  this  city  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Bingham-Seaman-Patrick 
Company  and  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000 
to  $65,000. 

The  Michigan  Steel  Castings  Company  has  let  the 
general  contract  for  a  two-story  addition  to  its  factory 
building  to  Conrad  Keller  &  Co.  Considerable  new 
equipment  will  be  installed. 

Jackson  &  Maurice  has  secured  the  general  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  addition  to  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Packard  Automobile  Company's  plant. 

The  Renfro  Speedometer  Company  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $75,000.  The  company 
has  enjoyed  an  excellent  business  and  the  increase  is  to 
take  care  of  future  requirements. 

The  Detroit  Machinery  Supply  Company  has  been 
organied  with  a  capital  stock  of  $8,000  and  will  do  a 
general  machine  shop  business. 

Louis  F.  Raye.  president  of  the  International  Sand, 
Lime.  Brick  &  Machinery  Company,  who  is  now  in 
Battle  Creek,  has  announced  that  he  has  decided  to 
locate  a  large  new  factory  branch  of  his  company  in 
that  city.  The  plant  will  make  a  specialty  of  silica 
brick. 

The  village  of  Baraga,  Mich.,  is  contemplating  the 
installation  of  an  electric  light  and  water  works  system 
at  an  expense  of  approximately  $35,000.  The  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  submitted  to  the  citizens  shortly. 

The  light  and  power  commission  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  is  figuring  on  the  purchase  of  a  large  generator 
and  water  wheel  for  the  municipal  power  plant  in  order 
to  have  a  complete  auxiliary  unit  of  machinery  in  case 
accident  should  befall  the  present  equipment. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Cigar  Box  Company,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $20,- 
000  to  $30,000. 

The  Cartercar  Company.  Pontiac,  Mich.,  is  to  erect 
a  new  machine  shop.  The  building  will  be  of  brick, 
70  X  144  ft.  one  story  and  of  saw-tooth  roof  design. 
Considerable  equipment  will  be  installed. 

The  Monroe  Mfg.  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  makers 
of  automobile  accessories,  is  erecting  a  large  building 
and  will  equip  it  for  the  use  of  the  company's  sheet 
metal  stamping  department. 

A  new  company  is  being  organized  at  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  folding^  Tate  invented 
by  H.  H  Cummer  of  that  city. 

Allegan,  Otsego  and  Plainwell,  Mid'  proved 

the  application  of  C.  A.  Runyon.  of  1  lu'en,  for 

franchises  for  gas  plants.  It  is  the  purp-^-t  ,>i  the  syn- 
dicate represented  by  Mr.  Runyon  to  build.,ii  central 
plant  to  supply  all  three  villages. 

The  Gloss-Dura  Paint  Company  is  the  r^ewest  in- 
dustry of  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  'The  company  will  pro- 
duce a  new  paint  patented  by  H.  C.  Pritchard  of  that 
cit}-. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  secured  an  option  on  a  large  tract  in  Muske- 
gon. Mich.,  and  will  in  all  probability  erect  a  distribut- 
ing station  thereon.  If  the  the  option  is  exercised  it 
will  mean  the  expenditure  of  from  $65,000  to  $75,000  for 
the  erection  of  tanks,  buildings  and  general  equipment. 

Negotiations  were  closed  this  week  for  the  location 
in  Saginaw.  Mich.,  of  the  Wolverine  Optical  Company,,., 
a  $50,000  concern  of  which  M.  W.  Wentworth  and  W.  C. 
Kellogg  are  president  and  secretarj'  respectively.  The 
company  will  manufacture  opticians'  and  physicians' 
supplies  and  will  commence  business  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  can  be   installed. 

The  Connor  Foundry  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$15,000. 

The  Port  Huron  Paper  Company,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  has  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000  and 
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will  commence  a  general  paper  manufacturing  business 
in  the  near  future. 

The  St.  Helen  Preserving  &  Canning  Company  has 
been  organized  at  St.  Helen,  Mich.,  to  do  a  general  can- 
ning business.  The  new  company  expects  to  be  in 
shape  to  handle  the  present  fruit  crop. 

The  William  Horner  Flooring  Company's  plant  at 
Reed  City,  Mich.,  was  badly  damaged  by  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  dry  kiln.  The  burned  portion  of  the 
plant  will   be  immediately  replaced. 

The  firms  of  Longyear  &  Hodge,  Marquette,  Mich., 
and  E.  J.  Longyear.  Hibbing,  Minn.,  have  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  the  E.  J.  Longyear  Company  with 
manufacturing  headquarters  at  Marquette.  The  corn- 
pany  is  a  large  producer  of  diamond  drills  and  drill 
supplies. 

A  new  industry  has  been  incorporated  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  under  the  name  of  the  Whitaker  Switch  Throw 
Company.  The  new  company,  which  is  to  manufacture 
a  patent  switch  device,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000, 
with  D.  K.  Creighton,  president,  and  N.  H.  Whitaker, 
superintendent.  Actual  manufacture  will  start  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Good  Roads  Commission  of  Jackson  County  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  high  powered  traction 
engine  and  six  steel  cars  for  use  in  road  building.  Com- 
missioner Bryant,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  the  matter  in 
charge. 

The  plant  of  the  DeVilbiss  Plier  Works  at  Dundee, 
Mich.,  was  badly  wrecked  by  a  cj-clone  and  will  have  to 
be  practically  rebuilt  before  work  can  be  resumed. 

The  citizens  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  have  voted  to  bond 
for  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  branch  fire 
department  at  West  Owosso.  New  equipment  will  be 
ordered  as  soon  as  possible.  The  city  is  also  planning 
the  purchase  of  a  stone  crushing  machine. 

The  Island  City  Pickling  Company,  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  making  extensive  improvements  to  its  plant, 
including  an  entire  new  steam  heating  system. 


Indianapolis 

Indian.\poi,is,  Ind.,  June  27,  191 1. 

The  Cole  Motor  Ca.r  Company,  Indianapolis,  is  hav- 
ing plans  prepared  for  a  new  factor}'  to  be  erected  in 
the  near  future.  The  equipment  of  this  company's 
present   plant   will   then   be   materially   increased. 

The  Navin-Baker  Safe  Company,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capita.l  stock,  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  safes  and  office  furniture.  The 
directors  are  A.  J.  Navin,  George  A.  Baker  and  E.  W. 
Little. 

The  Roberts  Mfg.  Companj',  Indianapolis,  manu- 
facturer of  carbureters,  has  increased  its  cc^.pita!  stock 
from  $10,000  to  $50,000.  W.  H.  Roberts  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Oakes-Enders  Company,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture 
automobile  parts.  The  directors  are  H.  J.  Enders,  E. 
C.  Enders  and  W.  H.  Oakes. 

The  Indianapolis  Gas  Engine  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, has  been  incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital 
stock,  to  manufacture  gas  engines.  The  directors  are 
Thomas  Strack,  W.  P.  Best,  H.  A.  Noffke,  Ray  Carmi- 
chael  and  B.  N.  Lay. 

Ihe  Greene  County  Collieries  Company,  Midland, 
Ind..  has  been  incorporated,  with  $50,000  capital  stock, 
to  operate  coal  mines.  The  directors  are  W.  L.  Mc- 
Vicker,  M.  E.  Magg  and  G.  B.  Owen. 

The  American  Roller  Screen  and  Stamping  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  has  purchased  the  abandoned  build- 
ings of  a  stove  company  at  Greenfield,  Ind.,  and  will 
move  its  plant  there. 

The  Teegarden  Brick  &  Tile  Compa-ny,  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $20,000  capital  stock, 
to  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  The  directors  are  Wm. 
B.  Calvert,  D.  G.  Miller  and  William  Miller. 

The  Gary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Gary,  Ind.,  has 
been  organized  to  push  the  growth  of  the  citj'.  Judge 
Louis   T.    Bryan   is   president   of   the   organization. 

The  Tell  City  Furniture  Company,  Tell  City,  Ind., 
is  building  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  cost  $20,000,  and 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  one-fourth. 

The  Citizens  Factory  Committee  of  Anderson.  Ind., 
has  agreed  to  pay  $15,000  of  the  $17,000  cash  bonds 
yet  due  the  Jenny  Electric  Company,  so  that  a  new 
compr.ny  may  be  organized,  take  over  its  obligations 
and  remove  it  from  the  receivership,  to  enlarge  the 
capital  stock,  add  to  its  products  and  subsequentlv 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Samuel  Murray,  of 
Cincinnati,  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  and 


is  represented  at  Anderson  in  the  mancgenient  of  the 
plant  by  Vivian  J.  Fagin. 

W.  H.  Isley  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Shelbyville  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization.  The  plant 
manufactures  gasoline  engines  and  will  be  continued 
in   operation. 

The  Stanley  Differential  Hub  Compa.ny,  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital 
stock,  to  manufacture  Stanley  differential  auto  hubs. 
The  directors  are  George  W.  Stanlej',  E.  D.  Morgan 
and  Z.  Taylor. 

The  Lafayette  Safe  &  Lock  Company,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock, 
to  deal  in  safes,  locks  and  other  iron  and  steel  mer- 
chandise. The  directors  axe  George  Jenks,  F.  Dryfus 
and  John   J.   Schultz. 


The  South 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  27,  ign. 

Though  the  volume  of  business  continues  to  be  only 
fair,  the  feeling  in  the  local  market  is  better  and  manu- 
facturers report  thfc.t  the  number  of  inquiries  being 
received  is  considerably  larger  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time  heretofore.  A  well-known  machinery 
man  declared  that  business  is  now  down  on  a  rock- 
bottom  basis,  and  that  the  orders  which  are  being 
placed  are  coming  because  they  h?..ve  to.  The  specu- 
lative element  has  been  entirely  eliminated,  he  added. 

Dealers  in  machine  tools  are  receiving  some  in- 
quiries from  the  Universal  Stenotype  Company,  which 
recentlj'  took  over  a  plant  at  Owensboro,  Ky.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  concern  will  buy  a.  fair  list  of 
equipment. 

The  installation  of  the  new  automatic  fire-alarm 
system  of  the  city  of  Louisville  has  begun  and  the 
work  will  require  several  months.  The  equipment, 
which  includes  a  switchboard  and  other  central  office 
apparatus,  is  to  be  installed  principally  by  the  James 
Clark,  Jr.,  Electrical  Company,  Louisville,  and  the  Star 
Electric  Company,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  Courtney,  Louisville,  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
will  sell  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  at  Brickport.  111., 
July  10.  Power  and  woodworking  machinery  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  Barrett  Mfg.  Comp;'..ny  is  doubling  the  capacity 
of  its  Louisville  plant,  and  is  installing  stills,  con- 
densers, boilers,  etc.  Most  of  the  equipment  was 
moved  from  the  Dayton  plant  of  the  company.  The 
installation  is  being  done  by  the  American  Boiler 
Works,   Louisville. 

The  Tycrete-Concrete  Company,  Louisville,  which 
is  erecting  a  factory  building  at  Thirteenth  and  Oak 
streets,  has  let  contracts  for  the  equipment  to  the  Ideal 
Concrete  Machinery  Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  outfit  consists  of  mixers,  block  machines,  etc. 

The  Falls  City  Construction  Company,  Louisville, 
which  has  the  general  contract  for  the  erection  of 
a  lo-story  office  building  at  Center  and  Jefferson 
streets  in  this  city,  has  let  a  contract  for  the  structural 
iron  work  to  the  Louisville  Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 
The  contract  is  on  a  tonnage  basis,  revised  estimates 
showing  tha.t  close  to  500  tons  will  be  required.  The 
building  will  probably  have  its  own  refrigerating  and 
power  plants. 

The  Louisville  Lighting  Company  is  adding  a  good 
deal  of  new  equipment  at  its  power  plant.  The  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  is  installing  a  7500-kw.  hori- 
zontal turbine,  the  largest  of  this  type  which  the  com- 
pany has  constructed,  while  contracts  have  been  let 
to  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  for  two  boilers, 
each  having  a  capacit)'  of  600  hp.  The  work  will  be 
completed  during  July.  Wilbur  Hubley  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Louisville  Lighting  Companj'. 

The  McCowen-Probst-Menau  Company,  which,  as 
reported  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Iron  Age,  has 
begun  operations  at  Salem,  Ind.,  was  incorporated 
some  time  ago  with_  $40,000  capital  stock.  It  will  make 
bathtubs  and  enameled  plumbers'  supplies.  Consid- 
erable extensions  of  the  plant  will  be  made  during 
the  summer.  It  has  two  buildings,  one  ~s  x  200  ft.  and 
the  other  75  x  150  ft.  William  G.  Prolist.  former  super- 
intendent of  the  local  plant  of  the  St?..ndard  Sanitary 
Mfg.   Company,   is   superintendent   of  the   Salem  plant. 

The  Henry  Vogt  Machine  Company,  Louisville, 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  two  250-hi,.  water- 
tube  boilers  and  smoke  stack  for  installation  in  the 
power  plant  or  the  Fayetteville  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  F2.yetteville,  Ark.     The  Dixie  Cotto.) 
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Oil  Company,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  contracted  with 
the  Henry  Vogt  Company  for  two  150-hp.  high  pressure 
return   tubular   boilers    and    accessories. 

The  property  of  the  Acme  Mills  &:  Elevator  Com- 
pany, of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  will  be  sold  at  auction 
July  2.  The  plant  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  power  plant.  The  property  is 
valued  at  $200,000. 

It  is  reported  that  a  button  factory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Dover,  Kj'.  The  factory  will  utilize  mussel 
shells  which  are  found  in  the  Ohio  River  at  that  point. 

The  Automobile  Club  Garage  Company,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  is  erecting  a  garage  a.nd  repair  shop.  An  ele- 
vator will  be  installed,  as  well  as  tools  for  the  shop. 
Address   Charles   Berryman. 

The  new  power  station  of  the  Kentucky  Traction  & 
Terminal  Station  Company,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  will 
have  a  capacity  of  4750  kw.,  it  is  a.nnounced.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  company  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tion and  other  improvements  will  aggregate  $800,000. 

The  Lunda  Light  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
The  incorporators  are  P.  F.  Lunda.,  N.  W.  Lunda,  \\. 
L.  Fislier  and  others. 

The  Durham  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Cliattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  purchased  additional  iron  ore  lands  near 
Chattanooga.  It  is  stated  that  they  will  be  developed 
in  the  near  future 

The  Severance  Mfg.  Company,  302  Church  street, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  which  was  recently  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  mnufacturing  gas  machines,  wire  ham- 
mocks, etc.,  is  completing  the  equipment  of  its  factory, 
the  contracts  for  the  machinery  having  been  let  to 
the  A.  E.  Kinsey  Company,  Cincinnr;.ti.  It  is  stated 
that  the  company  is  contemplating  the  establishment 
•of  branch  factories  in  other  cities. 

The  Hurst  Trust  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  in 
the  market  for  an  electric  elevator  to  be  used  for 
factory  purposes. 

The  John  G.  Duncan  Company,  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
is  asking  for  prices  on  a  150-hp.  second-hand  tubular 
boiler. 

The  Rose  Spring  Bed  Company  hr!5  been  organized 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  spring 
beds.  A  building  is  being  erected,  and  operations  will 
be  begun   in  a  few  months. 

Quarrying  and  finishing  equipment  will  be  required 
by  the  Crystal  Onyx  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  which 
is  planning  to  open  onyx  quarries  in  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. B.  W.  Dorrance,  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  is  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  company. 

A.  E.  Payne,  of  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  is  or- 
ganizing a  company  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
slate  and  cement  rock  deposits  in  that  section. 

F.  L.  Sates  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  filed  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  with  $9,000  capital  stock.  The 
company  will  deal  in  machinery. 

The  Meadow  Marble  Company,  Meadow,  Tenn., 
has  announced  plans  for  opening  two  additional  marble 
quarries.  The  Cumberland  Marble  Mill  Company,  of 
Meadow,  is  also  planning  to  increase  its  output  of 
marble. 

Tracy  W.  Pratt,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  interested  in  a 
project  to  establish  a  paper  mill  in  that  city,  and  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  enterprise  is  a  certainty.  Tl 
is  to  represent  an  investment  of  $100,000  and  will  con- 
sume tupelo  gum. 

The  Farmers'  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Huntsville, 
Ala..,  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital  stock  to  $500,000 
and  to  make  a  number  of  improvements.  A  fertilizer 
and  acidating  plant  will  be  installed.  The  improve- 
ments  are  to  be   made   this   summer. 

The  planing  mill  of  the  Henderson  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Sanford,  Ala.,  which  was  recently  burned,  is 
to  be  rebuilt. 

A  band-mill  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Ward  Lumber 
Company,   Chicago,   near   Sunflower,   Miss. 

The  Southern  Home  Laundry  Mfg.  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  domestic  laundry  equipment. 

The  shops  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Hattiesburg.  Miss.,  are  to  be  rebuilt.  W.  H. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  of  Gulfport,   Miss.,  is  chief  engineer. 

The  plant  of  the  McArdle  Foundry  &  Machine 
Works,  Clio  and  Erato  streets.  New  Orleans,  La.,  is 
to  be  sold  at  auction.  The  company  manufactured 
power  transmission  machinery,  and  the  plant  is  valued 
at  $65,000. 

A  water-works  plant  to  cost  $60,000  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Morgan  City,  La.  Xavier  A.  Kramer,  Mag- 
nolia,  Miss.,   is   drawing  plans. 


The  Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works,  Canton,  Ga., 
will  rebuild  its  plant,  which  was  recently  burned.  Plans 
provide  for  the  installation  of  an  i8-gang  mill,  six  rub- 
bing beds,  diamond  saw,  lathes,  polishing  machines, 
400-hp.  plant,  etc.  The  company  expects  to  resume 
operations  in  October. 

Power  sites  in  North  Georgia  are  to  be  developed 
by  the  Appalachian  Power  Company,  Toccoa,  Ga., 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital 
stock  by_  Louis  B.  Magid,  William  Hillyer  and  D.  S. 
Wommack.  Mr.  Magid  is  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Hydro-Electric   Power   Company. 

The  McCreary  Lumber  Company  has  purchased  a 
sawmill  at  Franklington,  La.,  and  will  remodel  and 
improve  it,  installing  planing  mill  equipment  and  mak- 
ing other  extensions. 

The  Bay  Springs  Electric  Comoany  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Bay  Springs,  Miss.,  with  $10,000  capital 
stock,  by  C.  E.  Burnham,  L.  L.  Denson  and  others. 

Samuel  Worcester  and  others  a.re  planning  the 
erection  of  a  gas  plant  costing  $25,000,  at  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

A  company  is  being  promoted  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chain  works.     M.  P.  Messer, 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau,  has  the  details. 
♦-•-• 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  24,  iqii. 

The  machine  tool  market  continues  to  show  promise 
of  a  better  future,  due  to  increasing  inquiries  and  in- 
crea.sing  personal  investigations.  There  have  been 
some  moderate-sized  orders  placed  during  the  week 
and  several  branches  of  the  metal-working  industry, 
locally,  are  quite  busy,  notably  the  three  large  plants 
manufacturing  electrical  machinery  and  the  local  manu- 
facturers of  shoe  machinery.  The  woodworking  plants 
vvhose  destruction  by  fire  was  noted  last  week  are  get- 
ting their  afl^airs  adjusted  with  the  insurance  companies 
and  are  likely  any  day  now  to  begin  making  specifica- 
tions for  machinery  for  immediate  delivery  to  tem- 
porary plants  and  future  delivery  to  permanent  plants 
to  replace  the  destroyed  establishments. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  fire 
has  been  increased  inquiry  directed  to  the  W'ebb  Motor 
Fire  Apparatus  Company  and  the  Robinson  Fire  Ap- 
paratus Company,  both  of  which  manufacture  self- 
propelled  fire  apparatus  which  v.'as  given  practical 
tests  in  getting  to  the  blaze.  The  running  time  de- 
velopments and  the  ability  to  sta.nd  up  under  severe 
work  resulted  in  interested  inquiry  from  a  number 
of  directions. 

The  Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Company,  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  gymnasium  and  playground  apparatus,  is 
extending  its  plant  and  has  installed  a  number  of  new 
machine  tools. 

The  Missouri  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  has  been 
making  some  extensions  to  its  structural  steel  shop  in 
East  St.  Louis,  involving  the  purchase  of  cranes,  etc. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  extending  its 
large  plant  in  Eaist  St.  Louis,  embracing  both  new  con- 
struction and  new  equipment. 

The  St.  Louis  Car  Csmpany  reports  increasing  busi- 
ness and  the  utilization  of  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
plant,  which  in  extent  ai;d  equipment  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Itj  new  orders  include  a  num- 
ber of  elaborate  parlor  cars  for  the  Illinois  Traction 
System  for  especially  fast  limited  service. 
♦-•-• 

Texas 

Austin,  Texas.  June  15,  191 1. 

The  breaking  of  the  drought  in  a  portion  of  the 
cotton  and  corn  belt  of  the  State  has  caused  an  im- 
provement in  business  conditions  and  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  machinery  of  various  kinds  is  expected 
to  take  place.  In  south  Texas,  where  irrigation  is 
depended  upon  largely  by  the  farmers  in  the  growing 
of  their  crops,  harvesting  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
installation  of  new  pumping  plants  and  repairing  of 
existing  plants   preparatory  to   the   coming   season. 

Conditions  in  Mexico  show  a  slight  improvement, 
but  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doing  in  that  country 
in  the  way  of  inaugurating  new  industrial  enterprises. 

The  contract  for  the  installation  of  a  garbage 
crematory  at  Temple  has  been  awarded  by  the  City 
Council   to   R.   H.   Wynne   &  Co. 

The  City  Council  of  Huntsville  will  soon  take  steps 
toward  enlarging  the  water-works  pumping  plant  and 
to   increase   the   water   supply   of   the   town.     Another 
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artesian  well  will  be  put  down  and  the  capacity  of  the 
pumping  plant  doubled. 

The  City  Commission  of  Austin  has  under  consid- 
eration the  matter  of  installing  a  municipal  abattoir 
and  accessory  plants. 

The  installa.tion  of  a  municipal  abattoir  at  Beau- 
mont is  under  consideration  by  the  City  Council.  The 
proposed  plant  will  cost  about  $25,000. 

The  Liberty  Light  &  Power  Company,  which  is 
now  installing  an  electric  light  plant  and  a  5-ton  ice 
plant  at  Liberty,  will  also  erect  a  creamery.  U.  L. 
Bovven  is  president  of  the   company. 

The  Glass  Mountain  Canning  Works  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Marathon,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a 
canning  factory.  Isaac  Roark  is  at  the  head  of  the 
project. 

The  Capital  City  Auto  Company,  Austin,  will  install 
a  large  automobile  repair  shop  and  machine  works. 

J.  A.  Sober,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  contemplates  installing  a 
peanut  butter  factoiy  at  Austin. 

The  Medina  Irrigation  Compa.ny  has  been  formed 
with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose  oi 
constructing  a  large  system  of  irrigation  in  the  valley 
of  the  Medina  River.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$1,000,000.  The  incorporators  are  T.  B.  Palfrey,  Charles 
C.  Cresson  end  Frank  Gross,  all  of  San  Antonio.  The 
Pacific  Securities  Company.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
which  is  headed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson,  of  New  York, 
owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  It  is 
stated  that  more  than  $6,000,000  will  be  expended  in 
the  enterprise  and  that  about  70,000  acres  ot  land  will 
be  brought  under  irriga.tion. 

Winfield  Scott  and  associates  will  install  a  large 
cotton    gin    at    Cleburne. 

The  City  Council  has  taken  steps  for  increasing  the 
water  supply  of  the  municipal  water  works  plant  of 
Terrell. 

The  Melissa  Waterworks  Company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  est.'.blishing  a  water-works  plant 
and  distributing  system  at  Melissa.  Dr.  \V.  S.  Wysong 
is  at  the  head  of  the  project.  Wells  will  be  sunk,  a 
pumping  plant  built  and  a  system  of  mains  laid 
throughout   the   town. 

The  Arno  Co-operative  Irrigation  Company  is  mak- 
ing extensive  improvements  to  its  irrigation  system 
near  Arno.     It  will  irrigate  about   15.000  acres  of  land. 

The  Land  &  Milling  Company.  Marshall,  Mo.,  jias 
begun  the  erection  of  its  large  milling  plant  at  Tex- 
arkana,  Texas.  It  will  be  equipped  with  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Mission  Canning  Company  will  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  its  earning  plant  at  Mission,  it  now  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  40,000  cans. 

The  Boston-Texas  Corporation,  which  is  devel- 
oping an  extensive  oil  field  near  Crowther,  has  under 
consideration  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery.  S.  .A.. 
Hopkins,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  project. 

The  Santa  Fe  Slaton  Development  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Slaton,  with  a  capita.l  stock  of 
$16,000.  The  incorporators  arc  P.  E.  Jordan,  Cash 
Remey  and   I.   Fostei    Scott,  Jr. 

The  Teich  Monument  Company  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  a  stone-cutting  plant  and 
monument  works  at  Llano.  It  has  a  capital  stock  oi 
$75,000.  The  incorporators  are  Frank  Teich,  Alfred 
J.  Ridder  and  George  Bodet. 

The  County  Commissioners'  Court  at  Silver  City, 
N.  M.,  has  under  consideration  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  bridges  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
The  El  Paso  Bridge  Company,  El  Paso,  was  recently 
awarded  the  contract  for  constructing  a  bridge  across 
Cameron  Creek  at  Central.  It  is  probable  that  the 
contract  will  soon  be  let  for  j:onstructing  a  bridge 
across  the  Gila  River  near  old   hort  W^Cit. 

The  City  Councils  of  New  Braunfels  has  called  an 
election  of  taxpayers  for  July  11  to  vote  on  the  propo- 
.sition  of  issuing  $67,000  of  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  across  the  Guadalupe  River  and  the  laying 
of  water  mains  from  the  reservoir  to  the  Comal 
Springs,  where  a  pumping  staticn  will  be  installed  for 
furnishing  the   city  with   water. 

The  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  is  investigat- 
ing the  situation  at  Austin  with  the  view  of  installing 
a  plant  here  for  manufacturing  electrical  equipment. 

The  Amarillo  Planing  Mill  Company,  Amarillo, 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The 
incorporators  are  H.  E.  Hume,  J.  D.  Anderson,  and  W. 
P.  Cooper. 

The  Fort  Worth  Elevator  Company,  which  recently 
increased  its  capital  stock  of  $ioo,rx)0  to  $150,000,  will 
make  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Fort  Worth. 


Eastern  Canada 

Toronto,  Ont.,  June  24,  1911. 

Trade  in  machinery  and  equipment  continues  in  the 
same  state  of  satisfactory  activity  that  has  been  the 
rule  for  several  weeks.  All  the  conditions  are  en- 
couraging for  a  steady  improvement,  the  crop  outlook 
growing  brighter  as  the  time  of  harvest  is  approached. 
This  is  usually  a  critical  month  for  the  Northwest  crop. 
Reports  of  its  progress  are  quite  assuring. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  by  the  Dominion 
government  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Grand  Metis 
Power  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  the 
chief  place  of  business  to  be  at  Montreal. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company  of  Canada  has 
been  incorporated  under  Dominion  laws  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  the  chief  place  of  business  to  be  at 
Montreal. 

The  International  Construction  Company  has  been 
incc)rporated  under  Dominion  laws  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  the  principal  place  of  business  to  be  at 
Montreal. 

Letters  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  the 
Banner  Incandescent  Lamp  Company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  Toronto  to  be  the  principal  place  of 
business. 

The  Joseph  Roger  Dusablon  Company,  St.  Sasamir, 
Que.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000  has  been  incorpor- 
ated under  Dominion  laws.  Iron  smelting,  brass  and 
steel  foundry  work  and  electro  plating  are  some  of  the 
industrial  operations  authorized. 

B.  Frier,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  under  Do- 
minion laws  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  to  be  at  Montreal.  Its  commer- 
cial and  industrial  powers  are  very  wide. 

An  order  has  been  given  by  the   Grand  Trunk  Pa-    • 
cific  Railway  to  the  Montreal  Locomotive  W^orks,  Mon- 
treal, for  45  locomotives,  to  be  delivered  between  July 
and  October. 

The  residents  of  the  district  between  Hamilton  and 
Beamsville,  Ont.,  have  started  a  movement  to  obtain  a 
distribution  of  power  from  the  line  of  the  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission.  It  is  expected  that  for  this  purpose 
a  substation  of  the  system  will  be  built  at  St.  Anns. 

W.  H.  Weller,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has  the  contract 
for  a  portion  of  the  increased  water  works  plant  in 
Welland,  Ont.,  the  cost  to  be  $45,000.  In  the  early 
future  contracts  will  be  let  by  the  Welland  Town  Coun- 
cil for  the  pump  house  and  equipment. 

The    Canadian    Carbide    Company    has    been    incor- 
porated under   Dominion   letters   patent   with   a   capital    ' 
stock  of  $2,000,000,  the  head  office  to  be  in  Montreal. 

The  plans  for  the  dry  dock  which  the  J.  B.  Poison 
Iron  Works  is  to  build  in  connection  with  its  plant  in 
Toronto  have  been  approved  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment at  Ottawa. 

The  Pearl  Lake  Gold  Mining  Company  at  Porcu- 
pine City,  Ont.,  is  about  to  install  two  sampling  stamps 
and  a  20-drill  compressor.  Electrical  machinery  will 
also  be  installed. 

It  is  stated  that  a  large  merger  of  manufacturing 
concerns,  among  which  the  Perrin  Plow  &  Stove  Com- 
pany, Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  is  mentioned,  is  projected. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  Montreal  works  by  the  construction  of  a 
factory  to  cost  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  The  archi- 
tects are  Lockwood  &  Green,  Boston. 

The  Isle  au  Heron  Development  Company  has  been     ^ 
formed  to  develop  power  on  the  Lachine  rapids.  Hon-    >^ 
treal. 

The  Marsh  Standard  Cable  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
has  decided  upon  Hamilton,  Ont.,  as  the  point  at  which 
to  establish  its  Canadian  plant,  to  cost  $500,000.  A  site 
has  been  chosen.  Other  American  companies  that  have 
arranged  to  establish  branch  works  in  Hamilton  are  the 
Boston  In,  dated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  Tayl  ir  Mfg.  Company,  Princeton,  Ind.,  to  make 
store  fitting;,  etc.,  and  Mayor  Brown  Company,  to 
manufacture  orass  and  stencil  goods. 

The  changes  which  the  new  owners  propose  to  make 
in  the  plant  of  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company  at 
Kingston,  Ont.,  will  double  its  capacity. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  work  in  St.  John  harbor.  N. 
B.,  for  which  tenders  are  being  called  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  at  Ottawa,  will  cost  from  $8,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000.  They  include  a  dry  dock  and  ship 
repairing  plant,  the  dredging  of  Courtenay  Bay,  the 
construction  of  three  steamship  berths  and  a  break- 
water. 

The  Leggett  &  Piatt  Spring  Bed  &  Mfg.  Company, 
Carthage,  Mo.,  will  establish  a  branch  factory  at  Wind- 
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sor,  Ont.  This  will  be  the  fifth  branch  located  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  com- 
pany is  not  contemplating  consolidating  its  various 
works  at  Windsor  as  was  erroneously  stated  in  The 
Iron  Age  of  June  15. 


Western  Canada 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  June  23,  191 1. 

The  locomotive  and  car  shops  now  under  construc- 
tion about  six  miles  from  Winnipeg  on  the  line  of  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  are  intended  to  look 
after  the  general  repairs  for  1800  miles  of  operating 
line.  There  are  to  be  25  buildings  with  an  aggregate 
floor  space  of  17  acres.  Each  building  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  have  leeway  for  its  extension  to  double 
its  present  size.  The  electric  traveling  cranes  through- 
out the  plant  are  equipped  with  alternating  current 
motors  and  are  operated  directly  by  the  three-phase 
current  from  the  power-house. 

President  Butterworth  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Com- 
pany, Moline,  111.,  one  of  a  party  of  eight  who  have  just 
completed  a  tour  of  the  Canadian  West,  is  reported  to 
have  made  this  statement  at  Winnipeg:  "At  Calgary 
the  directors  have  decided  to  erect  an  additional  ware- 
house which  will  be  more  commodious  than  the  present 
premises  there,  to  cost  $100,000.  To  further  emphasize 
their  impression  of  the  remarkable  growth  in  and 
around  Edmonton,  where  the  company  has  a  large 
trackage  warehouse,  situated  on  railroad  property,  land 
has  been  acquired  where  it  will  erect  a  building  at  a 
cost  of  $100,000.  and  Regina  is  also  to  be  favored.  Here 
the  company  already  has  a  fine  warehouse  of  its  own 
immediately  adjoining  the  railroad,  but  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  business  a  new  site  125  x  500 
ft.  has  been  purchased.  The  whole  of  this  space  is  to 
be  utilized  for  the  erection  of  another  building  which 
should  surpass  all  other  efforts,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000.  Only  last  year  the  company  erected  at  Sas- 
katchewan a  five-story  warehouse  at  a  cost  of  $125,000 
and  a  similar  building  at  Lethbridge,  which  cost  $50,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  reciprocity." 

R.  B.  McArthur,  who  is  arranging  to  establish  a 
watch  factory  at  Port  Arthur.  Ont.,  says  the  works  will 
be  of  a  capacity  adequate  to  supply  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada. 

The  plant  of  the  Port  ."Xrthur  Wagon  Works,  Port 
Arthur.  Ont..  is  under  construction.  A  meeting  of  the 
directors  was  held  a  few  days  ago  to  consider  further 
operations. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask..  is  making  very  remarkable  prog- 
ress. A  notable  feature  in  its  development  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  warehouses  located  there  by  Eastern 
Canada  manufacturers. 

Construction  of  a  new  sawmill  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed at  Pitt  River,  Coquitlam.  British  Columbia,  sev- 
eral months  ago,  is  being  started  by  the  Pitt  River 
Lumber  Company.  J.  C.  Shields,  the  president,  stated 
that  the  mill  will  be  built  of  concrete  and  steel  in  order 
to  make  it  absolutely  fireproof.  The  plant  will  cost  be- 
tween $125,000  and  $150,000. 

Specifications  will  soon  be  prepared  by  A.  J.  Lator- 
nell,  city  engineer,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  for  two  6,000,000 
gal.  pumps  required  there  for  waterworks  extensions; 
one  pump  400-ft.  head,  steam  turbine  drive;  one  8o-ft. 
high-speed  engine  drive. 

A  by-law  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  town  of  MacLeod, 
Alberta,  to  raise  $46,000  for  waterworks  and  lighting 
system  extension.     The  town  clerk  is  E.  F.  Brown. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Olds,  Alberta,  are  con- 
templating the  construction  of  waterworks,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000. 

The  installation  of  a  street  railway  system  in  Leth- 
bridge, Alberta,  necessitates  additional  power-house 
equipment.  There  will  be  required  four  boilers,  e.xtenr 
sion  to  present  economizer  and  coal  conveyor,  electri- 
cal unit  and  steam-driven  e.xciter,  a  motor  generator 
and  switching  apparatus. 

The  town  of  Wetaskiwin.  -\Iberta,  requires  for  its 
power  plant  a  gas  engine  driven  generator  and  an  air 
compressor,  motor  driven. 

The  town  of  Watrous,  Sask.,  has  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  Brydges  Engine  &  Supply  Com- 
pany for  the  installing  of  an  82-hp.  gas  engine,  a  90-hp. 
suction  gas  producer  and  a  50-kw.  generator  for  suppl)'- 
ing  electric  light  to  the  town. 

A  bylaw  has  been  passed  by  the  city  of  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  for  an  extension  of  the  electric  light  system,  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000. 


In  the  electric  light  department  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask.,  there  will  be  expenditures  this  year  of  $50,000  for 
improvement  and  extensions. 

The  town  of  Wainwright,  Alberta,  will  instal  an 
electric  light  plant. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lacombe,  Al- 
berta, held  recently,  it  was  decided  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  water  works  system  for  fire  protection 
should  commence  at  once. 


Government  Purchases 

W.\SHiNGTON,  D.  C,  June  26,  191 1. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Fallon, 
Nev.,  will  open  bids  July  5  for  one  36-in.  belt  conveyor 
925  ft.  long,  gravel  screen  and  all  accessories  complete. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  open  bids  July  3  for  furnishing  and  installing  coal 
and  ash  handling  machinery  in  the  old  Postoffice  build- 
ing, Washington. 

The  office  of  the  treasurer  Southern  branch  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Virginia,  will  open  bids  July 
14  for  furnishing  and  installing  electric  driven  sewer- 
age pumps  in  buildings  Nos.  19  and  60. 

The  supervising  architect.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  opened  bids  June  16  for  installing 
two  new  engines  and  generators  in  the  Postoffice.  Bal- 
timore, Md..  as  follows:  Ridgeway  Dynamo  &  Engine 
Company.  Ridgeway,  Pa.,  $9150;  Harrisburg  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  $8250;  Crook-Kries 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  $8775;  T.  C.  Bashor  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md..  $8009. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington,  opened  bids  June  20  for  material 
and  supplies  for  the  navy  yards  as  follows: 

Class  1,  one  Watson-Stillman  hydraulic  forcing  press^Bidder 
45,  Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden.  N'.  T.,  $860;  99,  Griscom-Spencer 
Company.  New  York,,  $816:  149,  Edgar  M.  Moore,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
$910.96;  151,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  $849;  176, 
Xiles-Bement-Pond  Company,  $1035;  262,  Watson-Stillman  Com- 
pany, $850:   298,  Eccles  &  Smith.   San  Francisco,  Cal.,   $995. 

Class  II.  three  transformers — Bidder  5,  American  Transformer 
Company.  Newark.  N.  J..  $350:  48,  Crocker- Wheeler  Company, 
.\mpere,  N.  J.,  $300;  97,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  S3I9;  153.  Maloney  Electric  Company.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
$285;  179.  National  Electrical  Supply  Company.  Washington.  D.  C, 
$337:  259.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  Washington. 
D.  C,  $360  and  $342.78;  261,  Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Company,  ."St- 
Louis,  Mo.,  $338.60. 

Class  62.  eight  motor  driven  back  geared  screw  cuttii?^  engine 
lathes — Bidder.  86.  Fairbanks  Company,  Washington^  D.  C, 
$1136:  88.  Frevert  Machinery  Company,  New  York.  «948.75;  99, 
Griscom-Spencer  Company.  New  Y'ork,  $845.30:  lOJ,  Garvin  Ma- 
chine Company,  New  York.  $952.25;  131,  T.  P.  Kemp,  Baltimore, 
Md..  $924.50  and  $890;  151.  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New 
York.  $892.  $1057.50.  $835  and  $1163;  176.  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company.  New  York.  $1045;  205.  Prentiss  Tool  &  Supply  Company, 
New    York.    $895. 

Class  63.  one  extension  boring  and  turning  mill — Bidder  151, 
Mannins,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  $9995:  176,  Niles-Bement-Pond  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $9775:  205,  Preiitiss  Tool  &  Supply  Company, 
New  York.  $9877  and  $9815;  221,  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.  Pa.,   $11,735   and   S12.70n. 

Class  71,  for  furnishing  and  erecting  one  locomotiye  crane — 
Bidder  12.  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
$7962;  17.  Browning  Engineering  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
$6350:  162,  McMyler  Interstate  Company,  Bedford.  Ohio,  $5135; 
186.  Orton  &  Steinhfunner.  Chicago.  111.,  $5375;  187,  Ohio  Loco- 
motive &  Crane  Cop^papy.   Bucyrus.  Oliio.  $5750. 

Class  72.  one  uAiversal  saw  hench — Bidder  6,  American  Wood- 
working Machjne-,y  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $375;  86,  Fair- 
hanks  Company.  Washington.'  D.  C.  $200;  90.  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan 
Company.  Cincijiiati.  Ohio.  $337.50.  $202.50  and  $216;  99.  Gris- 
com-Spencer  C>>tapany,  New  York,  $415;  131.  T.  P.  Kemp,  Balti- 
more, Md..  $3'JS.70;  151.  Manning^  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York, 
$313  and  $39(i:  176(  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company.  New  York,  $335; 
191.  Oliver  ^iachinery  Company.  New  York,  $393  and  $315;  205, 
Prentiss  Too  &  Supply  Company,  New  York,  $325;  213,  B.  W. 
Root  Company.  York.  Pa..  $123.30. 

Class  73,  one  universal  trimmer,  one  sensitive  drill,  one  scroll 
saw  and  o.ie  band  saw — Bidder  6,  .American  Woodworking  Ma- 
chinery Crmpanv.  Rochester.  N.  \'..  $195:  71.  Dwight  Slate  Ma- 
chine Co'npany,  Hartford.  Conn.,  $153;  86.  Fairbanks  Company, 
Washing!  jn.  D.  C.  $271;  90.  T.  .\.  Fay  &  Eean  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio.  $191.20:  131.  T.  P.  Kemp,  Baltimore.  Md.,  $227; 
151.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  New  Y'ork,  $235;  191,  OHver 
Machiner\-  Company,   New   York.   $169, 


»  «  » 


The  T.  F.  .\lmond  Mfg.  Company.  Ashburnham,  Mass., 
is  putting  on  the  market  a  new  flexible  casing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  speedometer  shafting.  A  prime  purpose  of  the 
design  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  flexi- 
bility. Two  coils  of  wire  are  used,  snugly  locked  together. 
The  inner  wire  is  a  tempered  steel  spring  with  a  flat  sur- 
face turned  to  the  inside,  which  construction  forms  a  small 
smooth  bore  as  a  tube  supporting  the  flexible  shaft.  The 
outer  coil  forms  the  oil  tight  casing  and  consists  of  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  special  shaped  brass  wire. 
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CURRENT  METAL  PRICES. 

The  £oUon-ing  quotations  are  for  small  lots.  New  York.  Wholesale  prices,  at  which  large  lots  onl  y  can  be  bought,  are  gi  ven  elsewhere  i  n  on  r  weekly  market  report . 


IRON   AND   STEEL— 

Bar    Iron   from   Store — 

Itetiued   Iron  : 

1   to  1%   in.   round  aud  square ....   t^  m  l  Tft.* 

IVi  to  4  in.  X  %  to  1  in. J  *  ""  ^•'"^ 

1  Vii    lu  4  iu.  X    'i    to  0-1    ^  lb  l.SOtf 

Itoiis — '^8   aud  ll-lu  rouud  and  s(;uare.^  lb  l.soc 
Au};lett :  Cts.  ^  lb. 

3    iu.    s    14    iu.    and    larger l.ltoc 

:i  in.   X  3-16  in.   and   hs   '" '^.:.ot 

114  to  2  H  in.  X  i^  in 2.or,f 

IVi   to  i*-.,|    iu.  X  ;:-ltJ  iu.  and  thicker. ...  i.y.'ir 

1  to  1',   ui.  X  :;-lii  iu 2.o.'>r 

1   to   1 14    X    H    iu J.lOe 

T4  X   «,    iu 2.J0e 

%  It   W   in -.^-'C 

%    in.    I    %    in a.4.".f 

14    X    3-»2   in K.90C 

Toe*; 

1     in 2.:!."if 

114     in 2.20* 

H4    to   2li   X    >4    in 2.n0f 

1%   to  2>i   X  ,S-]6  in 2.in<' 

3    in.    and    larger 2.9u< 

tteanis      " l.MOC 

ClmnDels.    3    in.    t,    -1    larger l.Ituc 

Hands — Hi    to  6  I  J-lli   to   Xo.    8 2.10* 

"Burden's  Best"   Iron,  base  price S.irf* 

Burdens  "H.  B  &  S."  Iron,  base  price 2.95C 

Norway    E.irs 3.60e 

Merchant   Steel   from   Store — 

per  lb 

Bessemer  Machinery l.ltOC 

Toe  Calk,   Tire  and   Sleigh   Shoe 2.o0@3.00c 

Best  Cast  Steel  base  price  iu  smalt  lots 7C 

Sheets   from    Store — 
Black, 

One  Pass.C.R.     R.  G. 
Soft  Steel.     Cleaned. 

No.    16 '[:>  lb  2.45c 2.7.'ic 

Nos.    18    to    20 ft  lb  2..'i0i 2.8.'ic 

Nos.    22   and    24 F»   lt>  2..^.">c 2.9.'>c 

No.    26 tS  lb  2.60c 3.0;<; 

No.  28 W  lb  2  n.=;<; 3.30,. 

Russia,  Planished  &c. 

Genuine  Russia,  according  to  assort- 
ment      !)  lb  12     0 14  Vi 

Patent  Planished,  W.  Dewees 

Wood ¥>  lb  A.  10c  :  B.  9<  net 

Galvanized 

Nos,    12  and   14 ^  lb  2.75C 

No.    24   >. y   lb  3.10(f 

Nn      28.  .■ ^  lb  3.30c 

>         28 %9  lb  3.60C 

Xo  20  and  lighter  36  inches  wide,  25^  higher. 


I                    Genuine   iron   Sheets — 
Galvanized 
Nos.   22   and   24 


METALS— 
I  Tin— 

::|  m  6:Jioc,^"»"«  Tie  -^  m  4eM@*-    ( 

V  lb  7.00C 

Corrugated   Roofing — 
^.  in.    corrugated.  Painted. 


Xo.     26 

Xo.     2S 


Xo.   24 

Xo.   20 

Xo.   28 


%f   100  sq.   ft..  .»3.' 
"f"   100  sq.    ft...    2.8,') 
"^    100  sq.   ft...    2.30 


Copper — 

Lake  Ingot    •Ji  tb  14     ®14i4« 

Klictrolytic    'p   m  13%iai4      « 


Tin    Plates- 


j*.  \IJ- i-ii-viioijiic  ,... .....r* 

♦gl^Ji  Casting    <3Ibl3»;iai4 

3.63 

Spelter- 
Western    'p   It) 


6i8« 


.$6.65  Xo.   9,   base,   casks, 

.    7.90 


!Open,,    ft  lb  aVi* 


American  Charcoal  Plates  tper  box) 
"A. A. A."      Charcoal; 

IC,    14    X    20 

IX.    14    X   20 

A.    Chnrcoal; 

IC.    14    X    20 S3. 60,. 

14    X    20 5.70  Amcncau    Pig fl  m  5l4l35%< 

American  Coke  Plates— Bessemer—  |^'"'    '^  lb  6-58fS.6»j# 

14   X   20 107   lb 

14   X    20 


Zinc — 

.    tS    lb   8( 

Lead— 


IX, 


IC. 
IX. 


$4..-.0 

5.50 

American  Teme  Plates — 

IC.  20  X  2S.  with  an  S  lb.  coatiug.  .  .  . 
IX,  20  I  2S  with  an  S  lb.  coating.  .  .  . 

Seamless    Brass   Tubes — 

List  XovenihtT  1.".   lnus.  Base  price.   18< 

Brass   Tubes,    Iron    Pipe   Sizes — 


SS.70 

10.7(1 


List  Xoveuihcr  1.':.   1908 

Copper    Tubes- 
List  XovemlK-r  i:;.   I'.mis.  Base  Price,  21c 

Brazed    Brass    Tubes — 
List  February  1,  lull.  19^^?  $»  lb 

High    Brass    Rods — 
List  February  1,   lyll.  14(!  ^  lb 

Roll    and    Sheet    Brass — 
List  February  I,   1911.  14!(  ^  lb 

Brass   Wire — 
List  February  1.   lull  14(!  ^  lb 

Copper  Wire — 
Base  Price,  Carload  lots  mill  13?4C 

Copper  Sheets — 
Sheet  Copper  Hot  KoUed,    16  oz.    (quantity 

lots)     ^  nj  18(f 

Sheet  Copper  Cold  Rolled,  Ic  53  lb  advance 

over  Hot   Rolled. 
Sheet     Copper    Polished     20     in.     wide    and 

under.    Ic    j^   square   foot. 
Sheet  Copper  Polished  over  20  in.   wide.  2<' 

■p*  square   foot. 
Planished    Copper,    1*    59   square    foot    more 

than   Polished. 


Solder— 

V2    &    %.    guaranteed V  lb  27H@28     * 

-■"^o.     1     V  lb  2.-.^4S:2«     < 

Refined     jS  lb  24^i.(a245i* 

Prices  of  Solder  indicated  by  private  brand  varr 
acc«ji-ding  to  composition. 

Antimony — 

Cookson     %»  lb , .  (8 10  VI  # 

Base  price,  ISilHallets      @10     ^ 

Other  Brands 9@   9%* 


Bismuth — 


Aluminum — 


S2.OO0$2.23 


Xo.    1    Aluminum    1  guaranteed  over  99*^    purel.   in 

ingots  for  reinelting 21  (J  and  23^ 

Rods    &    Wire Base  Price  31* 

Sheets    Base  Price  33i 

Old    Metals— 
Dealers'  Purchasing  Prices  Paid  in  Xew  York. 

Cents. 

Copper,      heavy     aud     crucible 10.75  to  11.00 

Copper,     heavy    aud    wire 10.50  to  10.75 

Copper,    liglit    and   bottoms 9.50  to    9.75 

Brass,    heavy     7.25  to    7.50 

Brass,      ligbt      5.75  to    6.00 

Heavy    ma<'hine    i-onipositiou 0.25  to    9.50 

Clean    brass    turnings 7.00  to    7.25 

Composition     turnings     8.00  to    8.25 

Lead,     heavy     3.75 

Lead,    tea     3.150 

Zinc,    scrap     4.00 


HOLSOH 


* 


We  have  had  over  forty 
years'  experience  in  making 
Files  and  Rasps;  -we  not 
only  know  what  KIND  of 
steel  to  use,  but  HOW  to 
use  it. 


X. 


If  NICHOLSON  FILES  did  ' 
not  hold  their  CUT  r  I NG  edge — 
our  order  books  would  not  hold 
so  many  CUSTOMERS.' 

We  make  o\er  3,000  differ- 
ent styles  and  sizes.  Send 
for  Catalog. 


NICHOLSON  FILE  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


SECT.  Mi|_  2nf 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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